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PREFACE. 


diate five books of Scripture which are contained in this 
Third Volumefand which I have here endeavoured, according 
to the measure of the gift given to me, to explain and improve, 
for the use of those who desire to read them, not only with under- 
standing, but to their edification—though they have the same 
Divine origin, design, and authority, as those that went before, 
yet, upon some accounts, are of a very different nature from them, 
and from the rest of the sacred writings, such variety of methods 
has Infinite Wisdom seen fit to take in conveying the light of 
Divine revelation to the children of men, that this heavenly food 
might have (as the Jews say of the manna,) something in it 
agreeable to every palate, and snited to every constitution. If 
every eye be not thus opened, every mouth will be stopped, and 
such as perish in their ignorance will be left without excuse. “We 
have piped unto you, and you have not danced ; we have mourned 
unto you, and you have not lamented,” Mat. xi. 17. | 
First. The books of Scripture have hitherto been, for the most 
part, very plain and easy, narratives of matter of fact, which he 
that runs may read and understand, and which are milk for babes, | 
such as they can receive and digest, and both entertain and 
nourish themselves with. The waters of the sanctuary have 
hitherto been but to the ankles or to the knees, such as a lamb 
might wade in, to drink of and wash in; but here we are ad- 
vanced to a higher form in God’s school, and have books put into 
our hands wherein are many things ‘‘dark and hard to be under- 
stood,” which we do not apprehend the meaning of so suddenly 
and so certainly as we could wish, the study of which requires a 
more close application of mind, a greater intenseness of thought, 
and the accomplishing of a diligent search, which yet the treasure 
hid in them, when itis found, will abundantly recompense. The 
waters of the sanctuary are here to the loins, and still as we go 
forward we shall find the waters still risen in the prophetical 
books, “waters to swim in,” /ze. xlvii. 3—5 ; not fordable, nor 
otherwise to be passed over—deptlis in which an elephant will | 
not find footing, “strong meat for strong men.” ‘The same! 
method is observable in the New Testament, where we find the 
plain history of Christ and. his Gospel placed first in the Evan- 
gelists, and the Acts of the Apostles; then the mystery of both in 
' the Epistles, which are more difficult to be understood; and, 
lastly, the prophecies of things to come in the apocalyptic visions. 
This method, so exactly observed in both the Testameuts, directs 
us in what order to proceed, both in studying the things of God 
ourselves and in teaching them to others; we must go in the 
order that the Scripture does; and where can we expect to find 
a better method of Divinity and a better method of preaching ? 
1. We must begin with those things that are most plain and 
easy, as, blessed be God, those things are which are most necessary 


to salvation and of the greatest use. We must lay our foundation 

y firm, in a sound experimental knowledge of the principles of reli- 
gion, and then the superstructure will be well reared, and will 
= stand nrmly. it is not safe to launch out into the deep at first, 
nor to venture into points difficult and controverted until we have 
first thoroughly digested the elements of the oracles of God and 
turned them in succum et sanguinem,—‘into juice and blood,’ 
Those that begin their Bible at the wrong end commonly use 
their knowledge of it in the wrong way. And, in training up 
others, we must be sure to ground them well at first in those 

~ truths of God which are plain, and in some measure level to their 


capacity, which we find they comprehend, and relish, and know | 


how to make use of, and not amuse those that are weak with 
things above them, things of doubtful disputation, which they 
cannot apprehend any certainty of nor advantage by. Our Lord 
Jesus spoke the word to the people as they were able to hear it, 
Mar. iv..33, and had many things to say to his disciples which 
be did not say, because as yet they could pot bear them, 


- -‘Matraew Henry’s third volume contains the Books of Job, the 
_ Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, or the Song of Solo- 
‘mon, In the course of his review of what he has already done, 


7 _ * To avoid confusion, it may be well to remind the reader that the edition of the 

_CommeEntasy for which tthew Henry prepared this Preface, and those prefixed 

Mes Vols. I. and I. (present edition), consisted of six volumes. This will explain 
wn, 


s in the allusions to the volumes of his work, Hach 
ame of the present editiun contains two of the editions referred to. 
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Jno. xvi. 12, 13. And those whom St. Paul “could not speak 
to as unto spiritual”—though he blamed them for their back ward- 
ness, yet he accommodated himself to their weakness, and spoke 
to them ‘“‘as unto babes in Christ,” 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2. 

2. Yet we must not rest in these things. We must not bo 
always children that have need of milk, but nourished up with 
that, and gaining strength, we must go on to perfection, Heb. vi. 1; 
that having, by reason of use, our spiritual senses exercised, 
Heb. v. 14, we may come to full age, and put away childish 
things, and forgetting the things which are behind, that is, so 
well remembering them that we need not be still conning them, 
as those that are ever learning the same lesson, we may “reach 
forth to the things which are before,” Phil. iii. 13. Though we 
must never think to learn above our Bible as long as we are here 
in this world, yet we must still be getting forward in it. ‘ You 
have dwelt long enough in this mountain,” now “turn you and 
take your journey” onward in the wilderness towards Canaan. 
Our motto must be plus ultra,—‘ onward.’ And then shall we 
know, if thus by regular,steps (Hos. vi. 3) we follow on to know 
the Lord, and what the mind of the Lord is. 

Secondly. The books of Scripture have hitherto been mostly 
historical, but now the matter is of another nature; it is doctrinal 
and devotional, preaching and praying: and in this way of writing, 
as well as in the former, a great deal of excellent knowledge is 
conveyed, which serves very valuable purposes. It will be of good 
use to know not only what others did that went before us, and 
how they fared, but what their notions and sentiments were, what 
their thoughts and affections were ; that we may, with the help of 
them, form our minds aright. Plutarch’s Morals are reputed as 
useful a treasure in the commonwealth of learning as Plutarch’s 
Lives, and the wise disquisitions and discourses of the philosophers 
as the records of the historians; nor is this Divine philosophy, (if 
I may so call it,) which we have in these books, less needful, nor 
less serviceable to the church, than the sacred history was. Blessed 
be God for both. 

Thirdly. The Jews make these books to be given by a Divine 
inspiration somewhat different from that both of Moses and 
the prophets. They divided the books: of the Old Testament 
into the law, the prophets, and the omn»—‘ writings ;’ which 
Epiphanius emphatically translates, ypapeta —‘things written ;’ 
and these books are more commonly called among the Greeks 
‘Aywypapa,—‘ Holy Writings.’ The Jews attribute them wo that 
distinct kind of inspiration which they call wpnm—‘the Holy 
Spirit.’ Moses they supposed to write by the Spirit in a way 


| above all the other prophets, for with him God spoke mouth to 


mouth, even apparently, (Vwm. xii. 8,) knew him, that is, con- 
versed with him face to face, Dew. xxxiv. 10. He was made 
partaker of Divine revelation (as Maimonides distinguishes, 
De Fund. Legis, ¢. 7,) per vigiliam,—‘ while awake,’ whereas God 
manifested himself to all the other prophets in a dream or 
vision: see Mr. Smith’s Discourse of Propnecy, ch. xi. And 
he adds that Moses understood the words of prophecy without 
any perturbation or astonishment of mind, whereas the other 
prophets commonly fainted and were troubled. But the writers 
of the Hagiographa they suppose to be inspired in a degree some- 
what below that of the other prophets, and to receive Divine 
revelation, not as they did by dreams, and visions, and voices, but 
(as Maimonides describes it, More Nevochim, part 2, c. 45) they 
perceived some power to rise within them, and rest upon them, 
which urged and enabled them to write or speak far above their 


| own natural ability, in psalms or hymns, or in history, or in rules 


of good living, still enjoying the ordinary vigour and uso of their 
senses. Let David himself describe it: “The Spirit of the Lord 
spoke by me, and his word was in my tongue; the Giod of Israes 
said, the Rock of Israel spoke to me,” 2 Sam. xxiii, 2,3. This 


and his anticipation of what is to come, he brings forward the ques- 
tion of inspization. The Jews, as he says, divided the Old Testament 
into The Law, The Prophets, and The Writings or Scriptures, which 
division is recognised in the New Testament. The Law comprised 
the five Books of Moses. The Prophets formed two classes: the 
former prophets consisted of the Books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings; the later prophets were Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 


| the twelve minor prophets—Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonab, 
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PREFACE. 


gives such a magnificent account of the inspiration by which David 
wrote, that I see not why it should be made inferior to that of the 
other prophets, for David is expressly called a prophet, Actsii. 29, 30. 


But, since our hand is in with the Jewish masters, let us see what | 


oooks they acsount Hagiographa. These five that are now before 
us come, without dispute, into this rank of sacred writers, and the 
book of the Lamentations is not unfitly added to them. Indeed the 
Jews, when they would speak critically, reckon all those songs 
which we meet with in the Old Testament among the Hagiographa; 
‘or though they were penned by prophets, and under the direction 
t the Holy Ghost, yet, because they were not the proper result of 
visum propheticum, —‘ prophetic vision,’ they were not strictly 
prophecy. As to the historical books, they distinguish, (but I think 
it is a distinction without a difference;) some of them they assign 
to the prophets, calling them the prophetw priores,—‘ the former 
prophets;’ namely, Joshwa, Judges, and the two books of the 
Kings ; but others they rank among the Hagiographa, as the book 
of Ruth, (which yet is but an appendix to the book of Judges,) the 
two books of Chronicles, with Ezra, Nehemiah, and the book of 
Esther, which last the rabbin have a great value for, and think it 
is to be had in equal esteem with the law of Moses itself, that it 
shall last as long as that lasts, and shall survive the writings of the 
rophets. And, lastly, they reckon the book of Daniel among the 
Hamogtashat Hil. Megil. c. 2,§18; for which no reason can be 
given, since he was not inferior to any of the prophets in the gift 
of prophecy. And, therefore, the learned Mr. Smith thinks that 
their placing him among the Hagiographical writers was fortuitous 
and by mistake. Vid. Hottinger. Thesawr. Philol., 1. 2, c. 1, § 3. 
Mr. Smith, in his Discourse, before quoted, though he supposes 
this kind of Divine inspiration to be more ‘pacate and serene than 
that which was strictly called prophecy, not acting so much upon 
the imagination, but seating itself in the higher and purer faculties 
of the soul, yet shews that it manifested itself to be of a Divine 


. . . . | 
nature, not only as it always elevated pious souls into strains of 


devotion, or moved them strangely to dictate matters of true piety 
and goodness, but as it came in abruptly upon the minds of those 
holy men, and transported them from the temper of mind they 
were in before, so that they perceived themselves captivated by 
the power of some higher light than that which their own under- 
standing commonly poured out upon them; and this, says he, was 
a kind of vital form to that light of Divine and sanctified reason 
which they were perpetually possessed of, and that constant frame 
of holiness and goodness which dwelt in their hallowed minds.’ We 
have reason to ‘glorify the God of Israel who gave such power 
unto men,” and has here transmitted to us the blessed products of 
that power. 

Fourthly. The style and composition of these books are different 
from those that go before and those that follow. Our Saviour 
divides the books of the Old Testament into the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms, (Lu. xxiv. 44,) and thereby teaches us to distin- 
guish those books that are poetical, or metrical, from the Law and 
the Prophets; and such ‘are all these that are now before us, except 
Ecclesiastes, which yet, having something restrained ‘in its style, 
may well enough be reckoned among them, ‘They are books in 
verse, according to the ancient rules of versifying, though not 
according to the Greek and Latin prosodies, Some of the ancients 
call these five books the second Pentateuch of the Old Testament, 
Damascen’s Orthod. Fid. |. 4, c. 18; five sacred volumes which 
are as the satellites to the five books of the law of Moses. Gregory 
Nazianzen, vide Suicer. Thesaur. in ortynpa, (Carm. 33, p. 98,) 
calls these ai ortynpa révte,—‘ the five metrical books ;’ first Job, 
‘so he reckons them up,) then David, then the three of Solomun— 
Ecclesiastes, the Song, and Proverbs. Amphilochius, bishop at 
Iconium, in his iambic poem to Seleucus, reckons them up par- 
ticularly, and calls them ortynpas mevre Bidovs,—‘ the five verse 
books.’ Epiphanius, Lib. de Ponder. et Mensur., p. 533, mevre 
ortxnpets,—‘ the five verse books.’ And Cyril. Hierosol. Coilect. 
4, p. 30, (mihi,—‘in my copy,’) calls these five books ré orexnpa,— 
‘books in verse.’ Polychronius, in his prologue to Job. saith that 
as those that are without call their tragedies and comedies 
routika,— poetics ;” so, in sacred writ, those books which are 
composed in Hebrew metre, (of which he reckons Job the first,) 
we call oreynpa Bx8dca,—* books in verse,’ written xara otixov,— 
‘according to order.’ What is written in metre, or rhythm, 1s so 
called from pérpos,—‘a measure,’ and dpidu0s,—‘a number,’ 
because regulated by certain measures, or numbers of syllables, 
which please the ear with their smoothness and cadency, and so 
insinuate the matter the more movingly and powerfully into the 
fancy. Sir William Temple, Miscell. part 2. in his essay upon 


poetry, thinks it is generally agreed to have been the first sort 
of writing that was used in the world; nay, that in several nations 


poetical compositions preceded the very invention or usage of 
letters. The Spaniards, he says, found in America many strains 
of poetry, and such as seemed to flow from a true poetic vein, 
before any letters were known in those regions. The same, 
says he, is probable of the Scythians and Grecians: the oracles 
of Apollo were delivered in verse—so were those of the Sibyls. 
And Tacitus says that the ancient Germans had no annals or 
records but what were in verse. Homer and Hesiod wrote their 
poems (the very Alcoran of the pagan demonology,) many ages 
before the appearing of any of the Greek philosophers or historians; 
and long before them, (if we may give credit’to the antiquities of 
Greece,) even before the days of David, Orpheus and Linus were 
celebrated poets and musicians in Greece; and, at the same time, 
Carmenta, the mother of Evander, who was the first that intro- 
duced letters among the natives of Greece, was so called a carmine, 
—‘from a song,’ because she delivered herself in verse. And in 
such yeneration was this way of writing among the ancients, that 
their poets were called vates,—‘ prophets, and their muses were 
deified. But, which is more certain nd considerable, the most 
ancient composure that we meet with in Scripture was the song 
of Moses at the Red Sea, Ex. xv., which we find before the very 
first mention of writing, for that occurs not until La. xvii. 14, 
when God bade Moses write a memorial of the war with Amalek. 
The first, and indeed the true and general end of writing, is the 
help of memory; and poetry doth in some measure answer that 
end, and even in the want of writing, much more with writing, 
helps to preserve the remembrance of ancient things. The book 
of the wars of the Lord, Num. xxi. 14; and the book of Jasher, 
Jos. x. 13; 2 Sam. i. 18; seem to have been both written in 
poetic measures. Many sacred songs we meet with in the Old 
Testament, scattered both in the historical and prophetical books, 
penned on particular occasions; which, in the opinion of very 
competent judges, ‘have in them as true and noble strains of 
poetry and picture as are met with in any other language what- 
soever, in spite of all disadvantages from translations into such 
different tongues and common prose,’ Sir W. Temple, p. 329° 
‘Nay, are nobler examples of the true, sublime style of poetry 
than any that can be found in the pagan writers. The images are 
so strong, the-thoughts so great, the expressions so divine, and the 
figures so admirable, bold, and moving, that the wonderful manner 
of these writers is quite inimitable.’ Sir R. Blackmore’s Preface 
toJob. It is fit that what is employed in the service of the sanctuary 
should be the best in its kind. 

The books here put together are poetical. Job is an heroie 
poem, the book of Psalms a collection of divine odes or lyrics, 
Solomon’s Song a pastoral and an epithalamium; they are poetical, 
and yet sacred and serious, grave and full of majesty. They have 
a poetic force and flame, without poetic fury and fiction, and 
strangely command and move the affections, without corrupting 
the imagination, or putting a cheat upon it; and while they 
gratify the ear they edify the mind, and profit the more by pleasing. 
It is therefore much to be lamented that so powerful an art, which 
was at first consecrated to the honour of God, and hath been so 
often employed in his service, should be debauched as it has been, 
and is at this day, into the service of his enemies—that his corn, 
and wine, and oil, should be prepared for Baal. 

Fifthly. As the manner of the composition of these books is 
excellent and very proper to engage the attention, move the attec- 
tions, and fix them in the memory, so the matter is highly useful, 
and such as will be every way serviceable to us. ‘They have in 
them the very sum and substance of religion, and what they con- 
tain is more fitted to our hand, and made ready for use, than any 
part of the Old Testament; upon which account, if we may be 
allowed to conipare one star with another in the firmament of the 
Scripture, these will be reckoned stars of the first magnitude. All 
Scripture is profitable, and this part of it in a special manner for 
instruction in doctrine, in devotion, and in the right ordering of 
the conversation. ‘The book of Job directs us what we are to 
believe concerning God; the book of Psalms how we are to wor- 
ship him, pay our homage to him, and maintain our communion 
with him. And then the book of the Proverbs very particularly 
shews how we are to govern ourselves, €y sdon dvacrpodyj,— in 
every turn of human life.’ Thus shall the man of God, by a due 
attention to these lights, be perfect, “thoroughly furnished for 
every good work.” And these are placed according to their 
natural order, as well as according to the order of time; for very 
fitly are we first led into the knowledge of God, our judgments 


Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi. The Writings or Scriptures were the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. We give the books in the 
order they occupy in ordinary Hebrew Bibles, but there are editions 
in which the order is somewhat different. Our arrangement of the 
books proceeds 6n a different principle. In the first rank we place 
the historical books according to their chronological position as 
iv 


nearly as possible. In the second place we put what are commonly — 


called the poetical books, to which Mr. Henry’s third volume is 


devoted. Last of all come the books which are substantially pro- 
phetical, although some of them were written earlier than some of — 
the other books. It cannot be doubted that our arrangement is mo. 
appropriate and more convenient. In the Greek translation - 
books occupy positions corresponding with those in our B 
with the apocryphal portions inserted at different places 


M 
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rightly formed concerning him, and our mistakes rectified; and 
then instructed how to worship him, and to choose the things that 
please him. We have here much of natural religion, its principles, 
its precepts, much of Gud, his infinite perfections, his relations to 
man, and his government both of the world and of the church. 
Here is much of Christ, who is the spring, and soul, and centre of 
revealed religion, and whom both Job and David were eminent types 
of, and had clear and happy prospects of. We have here that which 
will be of use to enlighten our understandings, and to acquaint us 
more and more with the things of God, with the deep things of 
God—speculations to entertain the most contemplative, and dis- 
coveries to satisfy the most inquisitive, and increase the knowledge 
of those that are most knowing. Here is that also which with a 
Divine light will bring into the soul the heat and influence of 
a Divine fire, will kindle and inflame pious and devout affections, 
on which wings we may soar upwards, until we enter into the 
holiest. We may here be in the mount with God, to behold his 
beauty ; and when we come down from that mount, if we retain 
(as we ought) the impressions of our devotion upon our spirits, 
and make conscience of doing that good which the Lord our God 
here requires of us, our faces shall shine before all with whom we 
converse, who shall take occasion from thence to “ glorify our 
Father which is in heaven,” Mat. v. 16. Thus great, thus noble, 
thus trnly excellent is the subject, and thus capable of being 
improved; which gives me the more reason to be ashamed of the 
meanness of my performance, that the comment breathes so little 
of the life and spirit of the text. We often wonder at those that 
are not at all affected with the great things of God, and have no 
taste or relish of them, because they know little of them; but 
perhaps we have more reason to wonder at ourselves, that con- 
versing so frequently, so intimately, with them we are not more 
affected with them, so as even to be wholly taken up with them, 
and in a continual transport of delight in the contemplation of 
them. We hope to beso shortly. In the meantime, though, like 
the three disciples that were the witnesses of Christ’s trans- 
figuration upon the mount, we are but dull and sleepy, yet we! 
can say, Master, “it is good to be here;” here “let us make 
tabernacles,” Dw. ix. 32, 33. 

T have nothing here to boast of—nothing at all, but a great deal 
vw be humbled for, that I have not come up to what I have aimed 
at, in respect of fulness and exactness. In the review of it I find 
many detects, and those who are critical, perhaps, will meet with 
some mistakes in it; but I have done it with what care I could, 
and desire to be thankful to God who by his grace has carried me on 
in his work thus far: let that grace have all the glory, Pail. ii. 13, 
which “works in us both to will and to do” whatever we will or do 
that is good, or serves any good purpose. What is from God will, 
I trust, be to him, will be graciously accepted by him, “ according 
to what a man has, and not according to what he has not,” and 
will be of some use to his church; and what is from myself (that is, 
all the defects and errors,) will, I trust, be favourably passed by 
and pardoned. That prayer of St. Austin is mine, Domine Deus, 
quecunque dixi in his libris de tuo, agnoscant et tui; et quae de meo, 
et tu ignosce et tui,—‘ Lord God, whatever I have maintained in 
these books correspondent with what is contained in thine, grant 
that thy people may approve as well as thyself; whatever is but 


Books of Chronicles. Of these apocrypha it is not needful to say 
much. They are not found in any copy of the Hebrew original. It 
is very doubtful when they found their way into the Greek Scriptures, 
and by whom they were added. The Jews agree with the Protestants 
in not accepting them as part of the Holy Scriptures. 

Among the authors referred to in the foregoing Preface there are 
some respecting which the ordinary reader may be glad of the 
following data :— : 

Maimonides was a great Jewish writer, whose expositions of 
Hebrew laws, traditions, and customs are still held in very high 
esteem. He was born at Cordova in 1139, and died in Egypt in 
1209. 

John Smith, an able divine, who was born in 1618, studied at Cam- 
bridge, and died in 1652. His “ Discourses” included one on pro- 
phecy, which was very much admired and translated into Latin. 

John Henry Hottinger, a most learned Swiss divine, was born in), 


the doctrine of my book forgive thou, and grant that thy people 
may forgive it also.’ I must beg likewise to own, to the honour of 
our great Master, that I have found the work to be its own wages, 
and that the more we converse with the word of God the more it is 
to us as the honey and the honeycomb, Ps. xix. 10, In gathering 
some gleanings of this harvest for others we may feast ourselves ; 
and, when we are enabled by the grace of God to do so, we are best 
qualified to feed others. [ was much pleased with a passage I lately 
met with of Erasmus, that great scholar and celebrated wit, in an 
epistle dedicatory before his book De Ratione Concionandi, where, 
as one weary of the world and the hurry of it, he expresses an 
earnest desire to spend the rest of his days in secret communion 
with Jesus Christ, encouraged by his gracious invitation to those 
who “labour and are heavy laden to come unto him for rest,” 
Mat. xi. 28; and this alone is that which he thinks will yield him 
true satisfaction. 1 think his words worth transcribing, and suchas 
deserve to be inserted among the testimonies of great men to serious 
godliness. Neque quisquam facile credat quam misere animus jam- 
dudum affectet ab his laboribus in tranquillam otium secedere, quodque 
superest vite, (superest autem via brevis palmus sive pugillus,) solum 
cum e€o solo colloqui, qui clamavit olim, (nec hodie mutat vocem suam,) 
““Venite ad me, omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis, ego reficiam 
vos ;” quandoquidem in tam turbulento, ne dicam furente, sceculo, in 
tot molestiis quas vel ipsa tempora publice invehunt, vel privatim 
adfert cetas ac valetudo, nihil reperio in quo mens mea libentius con- 
quiescat quam in hoc arcano colloquio,— No one will easily believe 
how anxiously, for a long time past, I have wished to retire from 
these labours into a scene of tranquillity, and, during the re- 
mainder of life, (dwindled, it is true, to the shortest span,) tc 
converse only with him who once cried, (nor does he now retract,) 
“Come unto me, all you that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will refresh you;” for in this turbulent, not to say furious, age, 


1620 and died in 1667, His fame rests chiefly on his Oriental scholar- || 
ship. 

John Gaspar Suicer, another learned Swiss Protestant, was born at 
Zurich in 1620, and died in 1684. His “Thesaurus,’ the text of 
which is Latin, is still very valuable to the expositor and controver- 
sialist. 

Sir William Temple, famous in politics as well as in literature, was 
born in 1628 and died in 1698. His merits do not appear to be equal 
to his reputation, and his writings are now but little read. 

Sir Richard Blackmore, who was once very much thought of, but 
whose poems have fallen into neglect, was born in 1668 and died in 
1729. 


the many public sources of disquietude, connected with the infirm- 
ities of advancing age, leave no solace to my mind to be compared 
with this secret communion.’ In the pleasing contemplation of the 
Divine beauty and benignity we hope to spend a blessed eternity, 
and therefore in this work it is good to spend as much as may be 
of our time. 

One volume more, containing the prophetical books, will finish 
the Old Testament, if the Lord continue my life, and leisure, and 
ability of mind and body for this work. It is begun, and I find it 
will be larger than any of the other volumes, and longer in the 
doing; but, as God by his grace shall furnish me for it and assist 
me in it, (without which grace I am nothing, less than nothing, 
worse than nothing,) it shall be carried on with all convenient 
speed; and sat cito, si sat bene,—‘if with sufficient ability, it will 
be with sufficient speed.’ I desire the prayers of my triends tha, 
God would “minister seed to the sower,” and “ bread to the 
eaters,” Isa. lv. 10; that he would ‘‘ multiply the seed sown,” and 
“increase the fruits of our righteousness,” 2 Cor. ix. 10; that so he 
who “sows and those who reap may rejoice together,” Jno. iv. 36; 
and the great Lord of the harvest ehall have the glory of all. 


M. H. 
Chester, 
May 13, 1710. 


Desiderius Erasmus, confessedly one of the most extraordinary and 
many-sided men of his age, was born at Notterdam in 1467, and after 
an eventful life died at Basle in 1536. He never professed the 
Reformed faith. His Greek Testament, the first ever published, and 
many of his other literary labours, promoted in a very marked manner 
the views and aims of the Reformers. His little book, “ De Ratione 
Concionandi,” tended to introduce a higher style of preaching than 
had been sadly too common, 

Joannes Damascenus died in or about the year 750 a.p. He wrotea 
good deal, engaged in controversy, and favoured image worship. 

Gregory Nazianzen was born in Cappadocia, and died in A.D. 389, 
He was a great and excellent writer, one of the most important of the 
Greek Fathers. 

Amphilochius of Iconium, another eminent Greek writer, died 
towards the end of the fourth century. His writings are mostly iz 

rose. 
: Epiphanius, a learned Greek Christian of the fourth century, wrote 
various valuable books, some of which are useful to students even 
now. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, so called because he became bishop of that 
city about a.p. 350, wrote some books which were principally for 
religious instruction. 

Polychronius was a Syrian, of no great excellence as a writer, 
thongh he is praised as a man of wonderful virtue and a worker of 
miracles. He died about a.v. 440. , 

Austin, the great Augustin of Hippo, in Africa, who died in a.p. 430, 
is meant by Mr. Henry, and not the Romish missionary of the same 
name, 200 years later. 
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THE OUADI MADIAN, OR GULF OF ALANA. 


AN EXPOSITION 


or 


ete eee ban OF Ke Or ha J: OB, 


WITH 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tuts book of Job stands by itself, is not connected with any other, and is, therefore, to be considered alone. Many copies of the Hebrew Bible place it after 
the book of Psalms, and some after the Proverbs, which, perhaps, has given occasion to some Iearned men to imagine it to be written by Isaiah, or some of the 
later prophets; but, as the subject appears to have been much more ancient, so we have no reason to think but the composure of the book was, and that, there- 
fore, it is most fitly placed first in this collection of Divine morals: also, being doctrinal, it is proper to precede and introduce the book of Psalms, which ia 
devotional, and the book of Proverbs, which is practical; for how shall we worship or obey a God we know not? As to this book, 

I. We are sure it is given by inspiration of God, though we are not certain who was the penman of it. The Jews, though no friends to Job, because he was a 
stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, yet, as faithful conservators of the oracles of God committed to them, always retained this book in their sacred canon. 
The history is referred to by one apostle, Jas. y. 11, and one passage, ch. v. 13, quoted by another apostle, with the usual form of quoting Scripture, “It is written,” 
1 Cor. iii. 19. It is the opinion of many of the ancients that this history was written by Moses himself, in Midian, and delivered to his suffering brethren in 
Egypt, for their support and comfort under their burthens, and the encouragement of their hope that God would in due time deliver and enrich them, as he did 
this patient sufferer. Some conjecture that it was written originally in Arabic, and afterwards translated into Hebrew, for the use of the Jewish church, by 
Solomon, (saith M. Jurieu,) or some other inspired writer. It seems most probable to me that Elihu was the penman of it, at least of the discourses, because, 
ch. xxxii. 15, 16, he mingles the words of an historian with those of a disputant. But Moses perhaps wrote the first two chapters and the last, to give light to 
the discourses, for in them God is frequently called Jehovah, but not in all the discourses, except once, ch. xii. 9, and that name was but little known to the 
patriarchs before Moses, /x. vi. 3. If Job wrote iwhimself, some of the Jewish writers themselves own hima prophet among the Gentiles; if Elihu, we find he 
had a spirit of prophecy, which filled him with matter, and constrained him, ch. xxxii. 18. 

IL. We are sure it is, for the substance of it, a true history, and not a romance, though the dialogues be poetical. No doubt there was such aman as Job; the 
prophet Ezekiel names him with Noah and Daniel, Eze. xiv. 14. The narrative we have here of his prosperity and piety, his strange aftlictions and exemplary 
patience, the substance of his conferences with his friends, and God’s discourse with him out of the whirlwind, with his return at length to a very prosperous 
condition, no doubt, is exactly true, though the inspired penman be allowed the usual liberty of putting the matter of which Job and his friends discoursed into 
his own words. 

Ill. We are sure it is very ancient, though we cannot fix the precise time, either when Job lived or when the book was written. So many, so evident, are its 
hoary hairs, the marks of its antiquity, that we have reason to think it of equal date with the book of Genesis itself, and that holy Job was contemporary with 
Isaac and Jacob; though not co-heir with them of the promise of the earthly Canaan, yet a joint-expectant with them of the better country, that is, the heavenly. 
Probably he was of the posterity of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, whose firstborn was Uz, Gen. xxii. 21, and in whose family religion was for some ages kept up, 
as appears Gen. xxxi. 53, where God is called, not only the God of Abraham, but the God of Nahor. He lived before the age of man was shortened to seventy 
or eighty, as it was in Moses’ time; before sacrifices were confined to one altar; before the general apostacy of the nations from the knowledge and worship of 
the true God, and while yet there was no other idolatry known but only the worship of the sun and moon, and that punished by the judges, ch. xxxi. 26, 28. He 
lived while God was known by the name of God Almighty more than by the name of Jehovah, for he is called Shaddai, the Almighty, above thirty times in tnts 
book. He lived while Divine knowledge was conveyed, not by writing, but by tradition, for to that appeals are here made, ch. v. 1; viii. 8; xv. 18; xxi. 29; and 
we have, therefore, reason to think he lived before Moses, because here is no mention at all of the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, or the giving of the law. 
There is indeed one passage which might be made to allude to the drowning of Pharaoh, ch. xxvi. 12, “ He divideth the sea with nis power, and by his under- 
standing he smiteth through Rahab,” which name Egypt is very frequently called by in Scripture, as Ps. Ixxxvii. 4; Ixxxix. 10; Zsa. li. 9; but that may as well 


; refer to the proud waves of the sea. We conclude, therefore that we are here got back to the patriarchal age, and, besides its authority, we receive this book 


with veneration for its antiquity. 


- Note.—The remarks made above may suffice rather to indicate the || time of Moses, and others place it in every following age down to 
literary problems surrounding this book than to solve them. With || the captivity of Babylon. Such diversity forbids us to be positive. 
regard to its author we know nothing beyond the many conjectures || With regard to the form of the book, it is mainly poetic, and alto- 
which have been made by men, but which leave us where we began. || gether dramatic; its construction is exceedingly skilful, and yet 
‘The book is anonymous, and we know neither who wrote it nor where || easily traced. Speaking generally, we believe the book to be a very 
it was written. An ancient opinion is that Moses wrote it, but a|/ ancient one, and to have emanated from some one well acquainted 
critical examination of the Hebrew shows that its author did not || with Arab modes of life, ‘ 
w.ite the Pentateuch. Some have thought it was written before the i. 1. The following appears at the head of some of the copies of 
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1V. We are sure it is of great use to the church, and to every good Christian, though there are Many passages in it dark and hard tc be understood. We cannot, 
perhaps, be confident of the true meaning of every Arabic word and phrase we meet with init. It is a book that finds a great deal of work for the critics; but 
enough is plain to make the whole profitable, and it was all written for our learning. This noble puem presents to us, in very clear and lively characters, these 
five things among others: 1. A monument of primitive theology. The first and great principles of the light of nature, on which natural religion is founded, are 
here, in a warm, and long, and learned dispute, not only taken for granted on all sides, and not the least doubt made of them, but, by common consent, plainly 
laid down as eternal truths, illustrated and urged as affecting, commanding truths. Was ever the being of God, his glorious attributes and perfections, his 
unsearchable wisdom, his irresistible power, his inconceivable glory, his inflexible justice, and his incontestable sovereignty, discoursed of with more clearness 
fulness, reverence, and Divine eloquence, than in this book? The creation of the world, and the government of it, are here admirably described, not as matters of 
nice speculation, but as laying mos* powerful obligations upon us to fear and serve, to submit to, and trust in, our Creator, Owner, Lord, and Ruler. Moral good 
and evil, virtue and vice, were never drawn more to the lite,—the beauty of the one and the deformity of the other,—than in this book ; nor the inviolable rule 
of God’s judgment more plainly laid down, that happy are the righteous, it shall be well with them, and woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with them. These are 
not questions of the schools to keep the learned world in action, nor engines of state to keep the unlearned world in awe; no, it appears by this book they are 
sacred truths of undoubted certainty, and which all the wise and sober part of mankind have in every age subscribed and submitted to. 2. It presents us witha 
specimen of Gentile piety. This great saint descended probably, not from Abraham, but Nahor; or if from Abraham, not from Isaac, but from one of the sons of 
the concubines, that were sent into the east country, Gen. xxv. 6; or, if from Isaac, yet not from Jacob, but Esau; so that he was out of the pale of the covenant 
of peculiarity,—no Israelite, no proselyte,—and yet none like him for religion, nor such a favourite of Heaven upon this earth. It wasa truth, therefore, before 
St. Peter perceived it, that “in every nation, he that fears God and works righteousness, is accepted of him,” Acts x. 35. There were children of God scattered 
abroad, Jno. xi. 52, besides the incorporated children of the kingdom, A/at. viii. 11,12. 3. It presents us with an exposition of the book of providence, anda 
clear and satisfactory solution of many of the difficult and obscure passages of it. The prosperity of the wicked, and the afflictions of the righteous, have always 
been reckoned two as hard chapters as any in that book; but they are here expounded, and reconciled with the Divine wisdom, purity, and goodness, by the end 
ofthese things. 4. It presents us with a great example of patience, and close adherence to God in the midst of the sorest calamities. Sir Richard Blackmore’s 
most ingenious pen, in his excellent preface to his paraphrase on this book, makes Job a hero proper for an epic poem; for, saith he, ‘ he appears brave in distress 
and valiant in affliction, maintains his virtue, and, with that, his character, under the most exasperating provocations that the malice of hell could invent, and 
thereby gives a most noble example of passive fortitude, a character no way inferior to that of the active hero, &c. 5. It presents us with an illustrious type of 
Christ, the particulars of which we shall endeavour to take notice of as we go along. In general, Job was a great, sufferer, was emptied and humbled, but in 
order to his greater glory. So Christ abased himself that we might be exalted. The learned Bishop Patrick quotes St. Jerome more than once speaking of Job 
es a type of Christ, who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, who was persecuted for a time by men and devils, and seemed forsaken of God 
too, but was raised up to be an intercessor even for his friends that had added affliction to his misery. When the apostle speaks of the patience of Job, he 
immediately takes notice of the end of the Lord, that is, of the Lord Jesus (as some understand it) typified by Job, Jas. v. 11. 

In the book we have, I. The history of Job’s sufferings, and his patience under them, ch. i., ii., not without a mixture of human frailty, ch. iii. II. A dispute 
between him and his friends upon them, in which, 1. The opponents were Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. 2. The respondent was Job. 3. The moderators were, 
Ist. Elihu, ch. xxxiii—xxxvii.; 2nd. God himself, ch. xxxviiii—xli. IIL. The issue of all in Job’s honour and prosperity, ch. xlii. Upon the whole we learn, that 
muny are the afflictions of the righteous, but when the Lord delivereth them out of all, the trial cf their faith will be found to praise, and honour and glory. ~ 


CHAPTER I concerning him, and we are sure that is according to truth. 1. Job was a 
bd religious man, one that feared God; that is, worshipped him according to_his 

The history of Job begins here with an account, I. Of his great piety in general, ver.1; | Will, and governed himself by the rules of the Divine law in every thing. 
and in a particular instance, ver. 5. II. Of his great prosperity, ver. 2—4. IIT. Of the |, 2. He WAS SINCEre 1n his religion, He was perfect, not sinless ; he himself owns, 
malice of Satan against him, and the permission he obtained to try his constancy, ch, ix. 20, “If I say, I am perfect, I shall be proved perverse. But having 
ver. 6—12. 1V, Of the surprising troubles that befel him, the ruin of his estate, || a respect to all God’s commandments, aiming at perfection, he was really as 
ver. 13—17; and the death of his children, ver. 18, 19. V. Of his exemplary patience || good as he seemed to be, and did not dissemble in his profession of piety; his 
and piety under these troubles, ver. 20—22. In all which he is set forth for an example || heart was sound, and his eye single. Sincerity is gospel perfection; I know 
of suffering affliction, from which no prosperity can secure us, but through which || no religion without it. 3. He was upright in his dealings both with Ged and 
integrity and uprightness will preserve us. man; was faithful to his promises, steady in his counsels, true to every trust 

. reposed in him, and made conscience of all he said and did: see Jsa. xxxiii. 15. 

HERE was a man In the Though he was not of Israel, he was indeed an Israelite without guile. 4. The 


at 
Sexi = I fear of God reigning in his heart was the principle that governed his whole 
Ze * Yy, land of Uz, Whose Name || conversation. ‘That made him perfect and upright, inward and entire for God, 


was Job; and that man || Hetesred God, had a reverence for his tanjesty, @ regard Co his anche: aaa 
was perfect and u pright, ee pe pi omer beck | nate of doing an naa 
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and eschewed evil. 9 And is to,nae dal it viii. 13; and then “by the fear of the Lord men depart from 
there were born unto him |! 2 Tui acure in his country, ‘He was prosserous and. vet hia ae 
ZB sevensonad three daogh | ARES GHEE Sele su Sete ta 
ters. 3 His substance also fan) to ei prosperity; for eudiness has the premiera the life that make ' 
was seven thousand sheep, || is. fe nas Prosperous, ind bie prosperity put a lustre upon hig. pits ang 


: ‘ . ¢ . acts of his piety were grateful returns to God for the instances of his pros- 
and three thousand cam els, and five hundred yoke of perity; and in the abundance of the good things God gave him he served God 


. C ysses Anc the more cheerfully. 
oxen, and five ay she meine ae se eine arnt 1. He ioe a nD fone Bead oe zolinon, Sale yet nota hers 
. « a ‘ WS a of not a recluse; but the father and master of a family. It is an instance of his 
household 2 a that this man was the grea adds oo | acoso his eters was filled Mie Besta which aa ph A the 
ord, and his reward, Ps. exxvii. 3. He had seven sons and three daughters, 
the men of the east. Nig ei some oh eae sex, and mors - ihe more eee sex, in wiles ibe family 
i b we are here told, |} is built up. hildren must be looked upon as blessings, for so they are, 
hearted “te was a man, therefore subject to like passions as weare; he especially to good Fare that will give them good instructions, and set them 
was Jsh, a worthy man, a man of note and eminency; a magistrate,a man in good examples, and put up good prayers for them. Job had many childret, — 
authority. The country he lived in was the land of Uz, in the eastern part of and yet he was neither oppressive nor uncharitable, but very liberal to the 
Arabia, which lay towards Chaldea, near ce then bray not far from Ur poor, ch. xxxi. 17, Wc. Those that have great families to provide for ought to 
of the Chaldees, whence Abram was called. When God called one goodman consider that which is prudently given in alms is set out to the best interest, 
out of that country, yet he left not himself without witness, but raised up and put into the best fund for their children’s benefit. : n 
another in it to be a preacher of righteousness. God has his remnant in all 2. He had a good estate for the support of his family. His substance was 
laces, sealed ones ont of every nation, as well_as out of every tribe of Israel, considerable, ver. 3. Riches are called substance, in conformity to the com- 
ev. vii. 9. It was the privilege of the land of Uz to have so gooda man as Job mon form of speaking ; otherwise, to the soul and another world, they are but 
in it; now it was Arabia the happy indeed; and it was the praise of Job that | shadows, things that are not, Pr. xxiii. b. It is only in heavenly wisdom that 
ke was so eminently good in so bada place. The worse others were round | we inherit substance, Pr. viii. 21. In those days, when the arth was not fully 
about him, the better he was. His name, Job, or Jjob, some say, signifies one ° peopled, it was as now in some of the plantations, men might have land 
hated, and counted as an enemy; others make it to signify one that grieves or enough upon easy terms, if they had but wherewithal to stock it; and, there- 
roans. Thus the sorrow he carried in his name might be a check to his joy in , fore, Job’s substance is described not by tlie acres of land he was lord of, but, 
is prosperity. Dr. Cave derives it from jaab, to love, or desire; intimating, Ist. By his cattle—sheep and camels, oxen and asses. The numbers of each 
how welcome his birth was to his parents, and how much he was the desire of are here set down, probably not the exact number, but thereabout, a very few 
their eyes, and yet there was a time when he cursed the day of his birth. Who under or over. The sheep are put first, because of most use in the family; as 
cm tell what.the day may prove which yet begins with a bright morning ? Solomon ered xxvii. 23, 26, 27, lambs for thy clothing, and milk for the 
Secondly. That he was a very good man, eminently pious, and better thau food of thy household. Job, it is likely, had silver and gold as well as Abra-— 
his neighbours. He“ was perfect and upright.” This is intended to shew us ham, Gen. xiii. 2; but then men valued their own and their neighbours’ estates” 
not only what reputation he had among men, that he was generally taken for _ by that which was for service and present use, more than by that which was 
an honest man, but what was really his character, for it is the judgment of God for show and state, and fit only to be hoarded. As soon as God had made 


the Latin-Vulgate:—“<Job dwelt in the land of Ausitis, on the | after him Jobab, who is called Job; after Job was Cusram, a duk 
borders of Idumea and Arabia; and his name was aforetime Jobab. || from the region of the Temanites; after him reigned Adar, son of 
And he married a wife, an Arab woman, and had a son whom he | Beath, who slew Midian in the plain of Moab, and the name of his - 
called Ennon. Now he was himself the son of Zareth, a son of the|| city was Chetheavith.” Similar traditions appear at the end of | 
sons of Esau, but his mother was Bosra; so that he was the fifth || Greek and Arabic versions, but their only value is as pointing to’ 
from Abraham. And these are the kings who reigned in Edom, || popular belief that Job was a real character, lived at a remot 
wherein also he himself reigned ; but Balach son of Beor first reigned || and dwelt to the south-east or east of Judea, ‘he popularity of 1 
therein, and the name of the city was Nachabs; after him Balach;|| book may be inferred from the fact that it was not only read i 
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mar, and provided for his maintenance by the herbs and fruits. he made him 
rich and great, by giving him dominion over the creatures, Gren. i. 28; that, 
therefore, being still continued to man, notwithstanding his defection, Gen. ix. 2. 


is still to be reckoued one of the most considerable instances of men’s wealth, | 


houour, and power, Ps, viii. 6. 

2ud. By his servants. He hada very great household, or husbandry ; many 
that were employed for him, and maintained by him. And thus he both had 
honour and did good; yet thus he was involved in a great deal of care, and 
put to a great deal of charge. See the vanity of this world! ‘as goods are 
increased they must be increased that tend them, and occupy them; and 

they will be increased that eat them; and what good has the owner thereof 
save the beholding of them with his eyes?” Eccl. y. 1). 

_Inaword, Job “was the greatest of all the men of the east,” and they the 
richest in the world. Those were rich indeed who were replenished more than 
the east, Jsa. ii. 6, margin. Job’s wealth, with his wisdom, entitled him to 
that honour and power he h d in his country, which he describes, ch. xxix., 
and made him sit chief. Job was upright and honest, and yet grew rich, nay, 
therefore grew rich; for honesty is the best policy, and piety and charity 
ordinarily the surest ways of thriving. He had a great household, and much 
business, and yet kept up the fear and worship of God, and he and his house 
served the Lord. The account of Job’s piety and prosperity comes before the 
history of his great aftlictions, to shew that neither will secure us from the 
common, no, nor from the uncommon, calamities of human life. Piety will not 
secure us, as Job’s mistaken friends thought; for all things come alike to all. 
Prosperity will not, as a careless world thinks, /sa. xlvii. 8; “I sit as a queen, 
and therefore shall see no sorrow.” 


4 And his sons went and feasted 2 thezr housés, 
every one his day; and sent and called for their 
three sisters to eat and to drink with them. 5 And 
it was so, when the days of their feasting were gone 
about, that Job sent and sanctified them, and rose 


up early in the morning, and offered burnt offerings 


o> fo) 
according to the number of them all: for Job said, 


It may be that my sons have sinned, and cursed 
God in their hearts. Thus did Job continually, 


We have here a farther account of Job’s prosperity, and his piety. 

First. His great comfort in his children is taken notice of as an instance 
of his prosperity; for our temporal comforts are borrowed, depend upon 
others, and are as those about us are. Job himself mentions it as one of the 
greatest joys of his prosperous estate, that his children were about him, 
ch. xxix. 5. And they kept a circular feast at some certain times, ver. 4; they 
“went and feasted in their houses.” It was a comfort to this good man, 1. To 
see his children grown up and settled in the world; all his sons were in houses 
of their own, probably married; and to each of them he had given a competent 
portion to set up with. They that had been olive plants round his table were 
removed to tables of their own. 2. ‘To see them thrive in their affairs, and able 
to feast one another, as well as to feed themselves. Good parents desire, 
promote, and rejoice in their children’s wealth and prosperity as their own. 
3. To see them in health, no sickness in their houses: for that would have 
spoiled their feasting, and turned it into mourning. 4. Especially to see them 
live in love and unity, and mutual good affection; no jars or quarrels among 
them, no strangeness, no shyness one of another, no strait-handedness; bi t, 
though every one knew his own, they lived with as much freedom as if th y 
had had allin common. It is comfortable to the hearts of parents, and comety 
in the eyes of all, to see brethren thus knit together ; “ Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is!” Ps. exxxiii.1. 5. It added to the comfort to see the 
brothers so kind to their sisters that they sent for them to feast with them; 
who were so modest that they would not have gone if they had not been sent 
for. ‘Those brothers that slight their sisters, care not for their company, and 
have no concern for their comfort, are ill-bred and ill-natured, and very 
unlike Job’s sons. It seems their feast was so sober and decent, that their 
sisters were good company for them atit. 6. They feasted in their own houses 
not in public houses, where they would be more exposed to temptations, and 
which was not so creditable. 

We do not find that Job himself feasted with them. Doubtless they invited 
him, and he would have been the most welcome guest at any of their tables; 
nor was it from any sourness or moroseness of temper, or for want of natural 
affection that he kept away, but he was old and dead to those things, like 
Barzillai, 2 Sam. xix. 35, and considered that the young people would be more 
free and pleasant if there were none but themselves. Yet he wonld not restrain 
his children from the diversion which he denied himself. Young people may 
be allowed a youthful liberty, provided they flee youthful lusts. 

Secondly. His great care about his children is taken notice of, as an instance 
of his piety; for that we are really which we are relatively. Those that are 
good will be good to their children, and especially do what they can for the 
good of their souls.. Observe, ver. 5, Job’s pious concern for the spiritual 
welfare of his children. 

1. He was jealous over them with a godly jealousy; and so we ought to be 
over ourselves, and those that are dearest to us, as far as is necessary to our 
care and endeavour for their good. Job had given his children good education; 
had comfort in them, and food hope concerning them, and yet he said, “ It may 
be my sons have sinned” in the days of their feasting more than at other times, 
have been too merry, have taken too great a liberty in eating and drinking, 
“and have cursed God in their hearts;” that is, have entertained atheistical, 
profane thoughts in their minds, unworthy notions of God and his providence, 
and the exercises of religion. When they were full, they were ready to deny 
God, and to say, “ Who is the Lord?” Pr. xxx. 9; to forget God, and to say, 
The power of our hand has gotten us this wealth, Veu. viii. 12, Ye. Nothing 
alienates the mind more from God than the indulgence of the flesh. 

2. As soon as the days of their feasting were over, he called them to the 
solemn exercises of religion; not while their feasting lasted,—let them take 
their time for that, there is a time for all things,—but when it was over, their 
good father minded them that ai oe know when to take up, and not think 
to fare sumptuously every day. hough they had their — of feasting the 
week round, they must not think to have them the year round; they had some- 
thing else to do. Note, Those that are merry must find a time to be serious. 

3. He sent to them to prepare for solemn ordinances,—sent and sanctified 
them; ordered them to examine their own consciences, and repent of what 
they had done amiss in their feasting; to lay aside their vanity, and compose 
themselves for religious exercises. ‘Thus he kept his authority over them for 


Hebrew and in Greek, but in Arabic and Syriac, and other languages, 
in the time of Jerome. With regard to the land of Uz, we have seen 
it called Ausitis in the above extract. Many have adopted the 
opinion of Gesenius that Uz was in the northern part of Arabia 
Deserta, and between Palestine and the Euphrates. Others again 


have thought Uz in Edom ; and others, that it was in the neighbour- 


hood of Damascus. We have not space to enumerate the arguments 
here, but the first-mentioned opinion seems the most probable. 
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their good, and they submitted to it, though they were got into houses of thei 
own. Still he was the priest of the family; and at his altar they all attended, 
valuing their share in his prayers more than their share in his estate. Parents 
cannot give grace to their children, it is God that sanctifies; but they ougnt 
by seasonable admonitions and counsels to further their sanctification. In 


their baptism they were sanctified to God; let it be our desire and endeavour 
that they may be sanctified for him. 


Satan, Whence comest thou ? 


‘and from walking up and down in it. 
_Lorp said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my ser- 


4. He offered sacrifice for them, both to atone for the sins he feared they had 
been guilty of in the days of their feasting, and to implore for them mercy to 
pardon, and grace to prevent the debauching of their minds, and corrupting 
of their manners by the liberty they had taken, and to preserve their piety 
and purity. 

For he with mournful eyes had often spied, 

Seatter’d on pleasure’s smooth but treacherous tide, 

The spoils of virtue, overpower'd by sense, 

And floating wrecks of ruin’d innocence.—Sir R. Blachmore. 

Job, like Abraham, had an altar for his family, on which, it is likely, he 
offered sacrifice daily ; but on this extraordinary oceasion he offered more 
sacrifices than usual, and with more solemnity, according to the number of 
them all,—one for each child. Parents should be particular in their addresses 
to God for the several branches of their family; “ For this child I prayed,” 


. according to its particular temper, genius, and condition; to which the prayers, 


as well as the endeavours, must be accommodated. 

When these sacrifices were to be offered, Ist. He rose early, as one in care 
that his children might not lie loug under guilt, and as one whose heart was 
upon his work, and his desire toward it. 2nd. He required his children to 
attend the sacrifice, that they might join with him in the prayers he offered 
with the sacrifice; that the sight of the killing of the sacrifice might humble 
them much for their sins, for which they deserved to die, and the sight of the 
offering of it up might lead them to a Mediator. And this serious work would 
help to make them serious again after the days of their gaiety. 

Lastly. This he did continually ; not only whenever an occasion of this kind 
recurred,—for he that is washed needs to wash his feet, Jno. xiii. 10: the acts 
of repentance and faith must be often renewed, because we often repeat our 
transgressions,—but all days, every day, he offered up his sacrifices, was constant 
to his devotions, and did not omit them any day. ‘The occasional exercises 
of religion will not excuse us from those that are stated. He that serves God 
uprightly will serve him continually. 


6 Now there was a day when the sons of God came 
to present themselves before the Lorp, and Satan 
came also among them. 7 And the Lorp said unto 

‘Then Satan answered 
the Lorp, and said, From going to and fro in the earth, 


8 And the 


vant Job, that there is none like him in tle earth, a — 
perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God, 
and escheweth evil? 9 Then Satan answered thie 
Lorp, and said, Doth Job fear God for nought? 10 
Hast not thou made an hedge about him, and about 
his house, and about all that he hath on every side ? 
thou hast blessed the work of his hands, and his 
substance is increased in the land. 11 But put 
forth thine hand now, and touch all that he hath, 
and he will curse thee to thy face. 12 And the 
Lorp said unto Satan, Behold, all that he hath zs in 
thy power; only upon Inmself put not forth thine 
hand. So Satan went forth from the presence of 
the Lorp. 


Job was not only so rich and great, but withal so wise and good, and had 
such an interest both in heaven and earth, that one would think the mountain 
of his prosperity stood so strong that it could not be moved; but here we 
have athick cloud gathering over his head, pregnant with a horrible tempest. 
We must never think ourselves secure from storms while we are in this lower 
region. 

Before we are told how his troubles surprised and seized him here in this 
visible world, we are here told how they were concerted in the world of spirits. 
That the devil, having a great enmity to Job for his eminent piety, begged and 
obtained leave to torment him. It doth not at all derogate from the credibility 
of Job’s story in general, to allow that this discourse between God and Satan 
in these verses is parabolical, like that of Micaiah, 1 Ain. xxii. 19, and an 
allegory designed to represent the malice of the devil against good men, 
and the Divine check and restraint that malice is under; only thus much 
farther is intimated, that the affairs of this earth are very much the subject 
of the counsels of the unseen world. That world is dark to us, but we lie very 
open to it. Now here we have, neath 

First. Satan among the sons of God, ver. 6; an adversary, so Satan signifies 
to God, to men, to all good. He thrust into an assembly of the sons of God 
that came to present themselves before the Lord. This means either, 1. A 
meeting of the saints on earth; professors of religion in the patriarchal age 
were called sons of God, Gen. vi. 2; they had then religious assemblies and 
stated times for them. ‘he king came in to see his guests; the eye of God 
was on all present. But there wus aserpent in Paradise, a Satan among the 
sons of God; when they come together, he is among them to distract and dis- 
turb them, stands at their right hand to resist them; “ The Lord rebuke thee, 
Satan!” Or, 2. A meeting of the angels in heaven; they are the sons of God, 
Job xxxviii. 7. They came to give an account of their negociations on earth, 
and to receive new instructions. Satan was one of them originally, but “ How 


i, 8. Job’s wealth mainly consisted in cattle, as has always 
been the case in the regions in which he is supposed to have lived. 
‘’he term “men of the east,” literally “‘sons of the east,” was em- 
ployed as a general appellation for the Arab tribes aud their 
neighbours. 

1. 5. The offering of sacrifices by Job is indicative of patriarchal 
manners, when the head of the family officiated as its priest. The 
peculiar phrase for “ cursed God” will be considered at chap. ii. 9. 
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art thon fallen, O Lucifer!” He shall no more stand in that congregation, yet 
he is here represented as coming among them, either summoned to appear 
as a criminal, or connived at for the present, though an intruder. | ; 

Secondly. His examination, how he came thither; ver. 7, The Lord said 
unto Satan, Whence comest thou?” He knew very well whence he came, and 
with what design he came thither, that, as the good angels came to do good, he 
vame for a permission to do hurt; but he would, by calling him to an account, 
shew him that he was under check and control. ‘ Whence comest thou?” He 
asks this, 1. As wondering what brought him thither. “Is Saul among the 
prophets!” Satan among the sons of God! Yes; for he transforms himself 
into an angel of light, 2 Cor. xi. 13, 14, and would seem one of them. Note, It 
is possible a man may be a child of the devil, and yet be found in the assemblies 
of the sons of God in this world; and there may pass undiscovered by men, 
and yet be challenged by the all-seeing God; ‘Friend, how camest thou in 
hither?” Or, 2. As inquiring what he had been doing before he came thither. 
The same question was perhaps put to the rest of them that presented them- 
selves before the ee Whence came you? We are accountable to God for 

ll our haunts, and all the ways we traverse. 
¥ Thirdly. The account he gives of himself, and the tour he had made. I come 
saith he, “from going to and fro in the earth.” 1. He could not pretend he ha 
been doing any good, could give no such account of himself as the sons of God 
could that presented themselves before the Lord, who came from executing his 
orders, serving the interests of his kingdom, and ministering to the heirs of 
salyation. 2. He would not own he had been doing any hurt; that he had been 
drawing men from their allegiance to God, deceiving and destroying souls; no, 
“JT have done no wickedness,” Pr. xxx. 20; “ Thy servant went no whither. 
In saying he had walked to and fro through the earth he intimates that he had 
kept himself within the bounds allotted him, and had not transgressed his 
tether; for the dragon is cast out into the earth, Rev. xii. 9, and not yet con- 
fined to his place of torment. While we are on this earth we are within his 
reach; and with so much subtilty, swiftness, and industry, doth he penetrate 
into all the corners of it, that we cannot be in any place secure from his temp- 
tations. 3. He yet seems to give some representation of his own character. 
ist. Perhaps it is spoken proudly, and with an air of hanghtiness, as if he were 
indeed the prince of this world, as if the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them were his, Lu. iv. 6, and he had now been walking in circuit through his 
own territories. 2nd. Perhaps it is spoken fretfully, and with discontent. | He 
had been walking to and fro and could find no rest, but was as much a fugitive 
anda Vagabond as Cain in the land of Nod. 3rd. Perhaps it is spoken care- 
fully; I have been hard at work, going to and fro; or, as some read it, 
searching about in the earth; really in quest of an opportunity to do mischief. 
He walks about seeking whom he may devour. It concerns us therefore to be 
sober and vigilant. : 

Fourthly. The question God puts to him concerning Job; ver. 8, “Hast thou 
vonsidered my servant Job?” As when we meet with one that has beenina 
distant place, where we have a friend we dearly love, we are ready to ask, You 
have been in such a place, pray did you see my friend there? Observe, 

1. How honourably God speaks of Job; He is my servant. Good men are 
God’s servants; and he is pleased to reckon himself honoured in their services, 
and that they are to him for a name and a praise, Jer. xiii. 11; and a crown 
of glory, Jsa. lxii. 3. Yonder is my servant Job, there is none like him, none 
Lyalue like him of all the princes and potentates of the earth; one such saint 
as he is worth them all: none like him for uprightness and serious piety ; many 
do well, but he excelleth them all; there is not to be found such great faith, 
no, not in Israel. Thus Christ long after boasted of the centurion, and the 
woman of Canaan, who were both of them, like Job, strangers to that common- 
wealth. The saints glory in God; Who is like thee among the gods? And he 
is pleased to glory in them; Who is like Israel among the people? So here, 
nene like Job, none in earth, that state of imperfection. Those in heaven do 
indeed far outshine him; those who are least in that kingdom are greater than 
he. But on earth there is not oe ae there is none like him in that land. So 
some good men are the glory of their country. 

2. Haw closely he gives to Satan this good character of Job. “ Hast thou set 
thy heart to my servant Job?” Designing hereby, Ist. To aggravate the apos- 
tacy and misery of that wicked spirit ; How unlike him art thou? Note, The 
holiness and happiness of the saints is the shame and torment of the devil and 
the devil’s children. 2nd. To answer the devil’s seeming boasts of the interest 
he had in this earth; I have been walking to and fro in it, saith he, and it is all 
my own. All flesh have corrupted their way ; they all sit still, and are at rest 
in their sins, Zec. i. 10, 11. Nay, hold, saith God; Job is my faithful servant. 
Satan may boast, but he shall not triumph. 3rd. To anticipate his accusations ; 
as much as to say, Satan, I know thine errand, thou art come to inform against 
Job, but hast thou considered him? Doth not his unquestionable character 
give thee the lie? Note, God knows all the malice of the devil and his instru- 
ments against his servants; and we have an advocate ready to appear for us, 
even before we are accused. | ‘ E h 

Fifthly. The devil’s base insinuation against Job, in answer to God’s en- 
comium of him. He cannot deny but that Job feared God, but suggests that 
he was mercenary in his religion, and therefore a hypocrite; ver. 9, “ Doth 
Job fear God for nought?” Observe, 1. How impatient the devil was of 
hearing Job praised, though it was God himself that praised him. Those are 
like the devil who cannot endure any body should be praised but themselves, 
but grudge at the just share of reputation others have, as Saul, 1 Sam. xviii. 5, 
and the Pharisees, Mat. xxi. 5. 2. How far he was to seek for something to 
object against him; he could not accuse him of any thing that was ill, and 
therefore chargeth him with by-ends in doing good. Had the one half of that 
been true which his angry friends, in the heat of dispute, charged him with, 
ch. xv. 4; xxii. 5, Satan would no doubt have brought it against him now; but 
no such thing could be alleged, and therefore, 3. See how slily he censures 
him as a hypocrite, not asserting that he was so, but only asking, Is he not so? 
which is the common way of slanderers, to suggest that by way of query which 
yet they have no reason to think is true: whisperers, backbiters. Note, It is 
not strange if those that are approved and accepted of God be unjustly cen- 
sured by the devil and his instruments; and if they are otherwise unexception- 
able, it is easy to charge them with hypocrisy, as Satan charged Job, and they 
have no way to clear themselves, but patiently to wait for the judgment of God. 
As there is nothing we should dread more than being Ea tpethbees so there is 
nothing we need dread less than being called and counted so without cause. 
4. How unjustly he accuseth him as mercenary, to prove him a hypocrite. It 
was a great truth that Job did not fear God for nought; he got well by it, for 
godliness is great gain: but it was a false lie that he would not have feared 
God if he had not got this by it, as the event proved. Job’s friends charged him 
with hypocrisy because he was greatly afflicted; Satan, because he greatly 

prospered. It is no hard matter for those to calumniate that seek an occasion. 

t is not mercenary to look at the eternal recompence in our obedience ; but to 
aim at temporal advantages in our religion, and to make it subservient to that, 
is spiritual idolatry, worshipping the creature more than the Creator, and is 
likely to end ina fatal apostacy. Men cannot long serve God and mammon. 

Sixthly. The complaint Satan made of Job’s prosperity, ver. 10. Observe, 


i. 6. The words, “now there was a day,” are precisely “and it 
was the day,’ whence arose the idea that it was a sort of annual day 
ot judgment, at which the conduct of even angels was passed under 
review. ‘There is no ground for such an opinion, and the Hebrew 
only means that on a certain day such and such things came to pass. 
By “sons of God” here, God’s angels must be understood. : 

i, 14, Oxen are occasionally used for ploughing in many countries, 
but in the East they have been almost exclusively employed in that 
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1. What God had done tor vob. He had protected him, made a hedge about 
him, for the defence of his person, his family, and all his possessions. Note, 
God’s peculiar people are taken under his special protection, they, and all that 
belong to them; Divine grace makes a hedge about their spiritual life, and 
Divine providence about their natural life; so they are safe and easy. He had 
prospered him, not in idleness or injustice,—the devil could not accuse him of 
them; but in the way of honest diligence, “Thou hast blessed the work of his 
hands ;” and without that blessing, be the hands never so strong, never so skilful 

the work will not prosper; but with that his substance is wonderfull increased 
in the land. The blessing of the Lord makes rich; Satan himself owns it. 
2. What notice the devil took of it, and how he improved it against him. The 
devil speaks of it with vexation; 1 see thou hast made a hedge about him, 
round about; as if he had walked it round, to see if he could spy ever a gap in 
it for him to enter in at, to do him a mischief; but he was disappointed, it was 
a complete hedge. The wicked one saw it and was grieved; and argued against 
Job that the only reason why he served God was because God prospered him. 
No thanks to him to be true to the government that prefers him, and to serve a 
master that pays him so well. 

Seventhly. The proof Satan undertakes to give of the hypocrisy and mer- 
cenariness of Jub’s religion, if he might but have leave to strip him of his 
wealth. Let it be put to this issue, saith he, ver. 11, make him poor, frown 
upon him, turn thine hand against him, and then see where his religion will be; 
touch what he hath and it will appear what he is. If he curse thee not to thy 
face, let me never be believed, but posted for a liar and false accuser. Let me 
perish, or be damned, if he curse thee not. So some supply the imprecation, 
which the devil himself modestly concealed, but the profane swearers of our 
age impudently and daringly speak out. Observe, 1. How slightly he speaks 
of the affliction he desired that Job might be tried with. Do but touch all that 
he hath, do but begin with him, do but threaten to make him poor; a little 
cross will change his tune. 2. How spitefully he speaks of the impression it 
would make upon Job. He will not only let fall his devotion, but turn it into 
an open defiance; not only think hardly of thee, but even curse thee to thy 
face. The word translated curse is barac, the same that ordinarily and origi- 
nally signifies to bless, but cursing God is so impious a thing that the holy 
language would not admit the name; but that, where the sense requires it, it 
must be so understood, is plain from 1 Kin. xxi. 10, 13, where the word is used 
concerning the crime charged on Naboth, that he did blaspheme God and 
the king. 

Now, Ist. It is likely Satan did think that Job if impoverished would renounce 
his religion, and so disprove his profession, and if so, as a learned gentleman has 
observed in his Mount of Spirits, Satan had made out his own universal empire 
among the children of men. God declared Job the best man then living. Now 
if Satan can prove him a hypocrite, it will follow that God had not one faithfu 
servant among men, and that there was no such thing as true and sincere piety 


| bad spirits concerning us we are not aware. 


in the world; but religion was all a sham, and Satan was king de facto over all 
mankind. But it appeared that the Lord knows them that are his, and is not 
deceived in any. 2nd. However, if Job should retain his religion, Satan would 
have the satisfaction to see him sorely afflicted. He hates good men and delights 
in their griefs, as God has pleasure in their prosperity. 

Eighthly. The permission God gave to Satan to afflict Job for the trial of his 
sincerity. Satan desired God to do it, “ Put forth thy hand now;” God allowed 
him to do it, ver. 12, “ All that he has is in thy hand,” make the trial as sharp 
as thou canst; do thy worst at him. Now, 1. It is matter of wonder that God 
should give Satan such a permission as this, should deliver the soul of his 
turtle dove into the hand of the adversary, such a lamb to such a lion; but he 
did it for his own glory, the honour of Job, the explanation of providence, and 
the encouragement of his aficted people in all ages; to make a case, which, 
being adjudged, might be a useful precedent. He suffered Job to be tried, as 
he suffered Peter to be sifted, but took care his faith should not fail, Lu. xxii. 32; 
and then the trial of it was found unto praise, and honour, and glory, 
1 Pet.i. 7. But, 2. lt is matter of comfort that God has the devil in a chain 


a great chain, Rev. xx.1. He could not afflict Job without leave from God - 


first asked and obtained; and then no farther than he had leave: “only upon 
himself put not forth thine hand,” meddle not with his body, but only with his 
estate. It is a limited power that the devil hath; he has no power to debauch 
men but what they give him themselves, nor power to afflict men but what is 
given him from above. 

“Lastly. Satan’s departure from this meeting of the sons of God. Before they 
-reke up Satan went forth (as Cain, Gen. iv. 16,) from the presence of the 


Lord; no longer detained before him (as Doeg was, 1 Sam. xxi.7,) than until he 
He went forth, 1. Glad that he had 


had accomplished his malicious purpose. 

gained his point; proud of the permission he had to do mischief to a good man, 

and, 2. Resolved to lose no time, but speedily to put his project in execution. 

He went forth now, not to go to and fro, rambling through the earth, but with 

a direct course to fall upon poor Job, who is carefully going on in the way of 

his duty, and knows nothing of the matter. What passeth between good and 
* 


13 And there was a day when his sons and his 
daughters were eating and drinking wine in their 
eldest brother’s house: 14 And there came a mes- 
senger unto Job, and said, The oxen were plowing, 
and the asses feeding beside them: 15 And the 
Sabeans fell upon them, and took them away; yea, 
they have slain the servants with the edge of the 
sword ; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 
16 While he was yet speaking, there came also 
another, and said, The fire of God is fallen from 
heaven, and hath burned up the sheep, and the ser- 
vants, and consumed them}; and I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee. 17 While he was yet speaking, 
there came also another, and said, The Chaldeans 
made out three bands, and fell upon the camels, and 
liave carried them away, yea, and slain the servants 


i. 15. The Sabeans were no doubt inhabitants of a portion of t 
Arabian peninsula; and we may infer, from the fact that they 


made an incursion upon Job’s possessions, that the patriarch himself _ 


lived near the same region. The Syriac has “robbers” for Sabeans, — 
i. 17. The Chaldeans here mentioned must have lived the 
lower Euphrates. We cannot identify them with the Chalde 


L 


= 
work. The asses—literally, “‘ she asses” —are represented as feeding, ae o 
not ploughing: it was not customary to put them to sucha task, = 
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with the edge of the sword; and I only am escaped — 


alone to tell thee. 18 While he was yet speaking, 
there came also another, and said, Thy sons and thy 
daughters were eating and drinking wine in their 
eldest brother’s house: 19 And, behold, there came 
a great wind from the wilderness, and smote the 
four corners of the house, and it fell upon the young 
men, and they are dead; and I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee. 


We have here a particular account of Job’s troubles. 

First. Satan brought them upon him on the very day that his children began 
their course of feasting at their eldest brother’s house, ver. 13; where he having 
(we may suppose) the double portion, the entertainment was the most rich and 
plentiful. The whole family no doubt was in perfect repose, and all were easy, 
and under no apprehension of trouble, now when they revived this custom; 
and this time Satan chose, that the trouble coming now might be the more 
grievous; “The night of my pleasure has he turned into fear,” Jsa. xxi. 4. 

Secondly. They all came upon him at once. While one messenger of evil 
tidings was speaking, another came; and before he had told his story, a third; 
and a fourth followed immediately. Thus Satan by the Divine permission 
ordered it, 1. That there might appear a more than ordinary displeasure of 
God against him in his troubles, and by that he might be exasperated against 
the Divine providence, as if it were resolved, right or wrong, to ruin him, and 
not give him time to speak for himself. 2. That he might not have leisure to 
consider and recollect himself, and reason himself into a gracious submission, 
but might be overwhelmed and overpowered by a complication of calamities. 
If he have not room to pause a little, he will be apt to speak in haste, and then, 
if ever, he will curse his God. Note, The children of God are often in heavi- 
ness, through manifold temptations: deep calls to deep, waves and billows, 
one upon the neck of another. Let one affliction therefore quicken and help 
us to prepare for another ; for how deep soever we have drunk of the bitter cup, 
as long as we are in this world we cannot be sure that we have drunk our 
share, and that it will finally pass from us. 3. They took from him all that he 
had, and made a full end of his enjoyments. The detail of his losses answers 
to the foregoing inventory of his possessions. 

Ist. He had five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred she asses, anda 
competent number of servants to attend them, and all those he lost at once, 
ver. 14,15. he account he has of this lets him know, Jirst. That it was not 
through any carelessness of his servants, for then his resentment might have 
spent itself upon them. The oxen were ploughing, not playing ; and the asses, 
not suffered to stray, and so taken up as waifs, but feeding beside them, under 
the servants’ eye, each in their place; and they that passed by, we may suppose, 
blessed them, and said, God speed the plough. Note, All our prudence, care, 
and diligence cannot secure us from affliction, no, not from those afflictions 
which are commonly owing to imprudence and negligenes. “ Except the Lord 


keep the city, the watchman,” though never so wakeful, “‘ wakes but in vain;” | 


yet it is some comfort under a trouble if it found us in the way of our duty, and 
not in any by-path. Secondly. That it was through the wickedness of his neigh- 
bours the Sabeans, a sort of rapparees perhaps, that lived by spoil and plunder; 
they carried off the oxen and asses, and slew the servants that faithfully and 
bravely did their best to defend them; and one only escaped, not in kindness to 
him or his master, but that Job might have the certain intelligence of it by an 
eyewitness, before he heard it by a flying report, which would have brought it 
upon him gradually. We have no reason to suspect that either Job or his ser- 
vants had given any provocation to these Sabeans to make this inroad; but 
Satan put it into their hearts to do it, to doit now, and so gained a double point, 
for he made both Job to suffer, and them to sin. Note, When Satan has God’s 
permission to do mischief, he will not want mischievous men to be his instru- 
ments in doing it; for he is a spirit that works in the children of disobedience. 

2nd. He had seven thousand sheep, and shepherds that kept them; and all 
those he lost at the same time by lightning, ver. 16. Job was perhaps in his 
own mind ready to reproach the Sabeans, and fly out against them for their 
injustice and cruelty, when the next news immediately directs him to look 
upward: “ The fire of God is fallen from heaven.” _As thunder is his voice, so 
lightning is his fire. But this was such an extraordinary lightning, and levelled 
so directly against Job, that all his sheep and shepherds were not only killed, 
but consumed by it at once, and one shepherd only left alive to carry the 
news to poor Job. The devil, aiming to make him curse God and renounce 
his religion, managed this part of the trial very artfully, in order thereunto. 
First. His sheep, with which especially he used to honour God in sacrifice, 
were all taken from him, as if God were angry at his offerings, and would punish 
him in those very things which he had employed in his service. Having mis- 
represented Job to God as a false servant, in pursuance of his old design to set 
heaven and earth at variance, he here misrepresented God to Job as a hard 
master, who would not protect those flocks out of which he had had so many 
burnt offerings: this would tempt Job to say, It is vain to serve God. Secondly. 
The messenger called the lightning the fire of God, and innocently enough ; 
but perhaps Satan thereby designed to strike into his mind this thought, that 
God was turned to be his enemy, and fought against him, which was much 
more grievous to him than all the insults of the Sabeans. He owns, ch. xxxi. 23, 
that destruction from God was a terror to him. How terrible then were the 
tidings of this destruction, which came immediately from the hand of God! 
Had the fire from heaven consumed the sheep upon the altar, he might have 
construed it a token of God’s favour; but, consuming them in the pasture, he 
eould not but look upon it as a token of God’s displeasure. There had not 
been the like since Sodom was burned. ‘ 

3rd. He had three thousand camels, and servants tending them; and he lost 
them all at the same time by the Chaldeans, who came in three bands, and 
drove them away, and slew the servants, ver. 17. If the fire of God which 
fell upon Job’s honest_servants, that were in the way of their duty, had fallen 
upon the Sabean and Chaldean robbers that were doing mischief, God’s judg- 
ments therein would have been, like the great mountains, evident and con- 
spicuous; but, when the way of the wicked prospers, and they carry off their 
booty, while just and good men are suddenly cut off, God’s righteousness is 
like the great deeps, the bottom of which we cannot find, Ps. xxxvi. 6. 

4th. His dearest and most valuable possessions were his ten children; and, to 
conclude the tragedy, news is brought him at the same time that they were 
killed, and buried in the ruins of the house in which they were feasting 
all the servants that waited on them, except one that came express with the 
tidings of it, ver. 18,19. ‘This was the greatest of all Job’s losses, and which 
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could not but go nearest him; and, therefore, the devil reserved it for the last, 
that, if the other provocations failed, this might make him curse God. Our 
children are pieces of ourselves; it is very hard to part with them, and touches 
a good man in as tender a part as any other. But to part with them all at 
once, and for them to be all cut off in a moment, who had been so many years 
his cares and hopes, went to the quick indeed. First. They all died together, 
and not one of them was left alive. David, though a wise and good man, was 
put very much off the hinges by the death of one son; eow hard then did it 
year upon poor Job, who lost them all, and in one moment was written child- 
less? Secondly. They died suddenly. Had they been taken away by some 
lingering disease, he had had notice to expect their death, and prepare for the 
breach ; but this came upon him without giving him any warning. Thirdly. 
They died when they were feasting and making merry. Had they died suddenly 
when they were praying, he might the better have borne it; he would have 
hoped that death had found them in a good frame, if their blood had been 
mingled with their sacrifices ; but to have it mingled with their feast, where he 
himself used to be jealous of them that they had sinned, and cursed God in 
their hearts; to have that day come upon them at unawares, like a thief in the 
night, when perhaps their hearts were overcharged with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness; this could not but add much to his grief, considering what a tender con- 
cern he always had for his children’s souls, and that they were now out of the 
reach of the sacrifices he used to offer, according to the number of them all. 
See how all things come alike to all. Job’s children were constantly prayed 
for by their father; and lived in love one with another, and yet came to this 
untimely end. Fourthly. They died by a_wind of the devil’s raising, who is 
the prince of the power of theair, Eph. ii. 2; but which was looked upon to 
be an immediate hand of God, and a token of his wrath, so Bildad construed it; 
ch. viii. 4, “ Thy children have sinned against him, and he has cast them away in 
their transgression.” Fifthly. They were taken away when he had most need 
of them to comfort him under all his other losses, Such miserable comforters 
are all creatures ; in God only we have a present help at all times. 


20 Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and 
shaved his head, and fell down upon the ground, 
and worshipped, 21 And said, Naked came I out 
of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither: the Lorp gave, and the Lorp hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lorp. 22 In all 
this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 


The devil had done all he desired leave to do against Job, to provoke him to 
curse God; had touched all he had, touched it with a witness; he whom the 
rising sun saw the richest of all the men in the East, before night was poor toa 
proverb. If his riches had been, as Satan insinuated, the only principle of his 
religion, now he had lost his riches he had certainly lost his religion; but the 
account we have in these verses of his pious deportment under his affliction 
sufficiently proved the devil a liar and Job an honest man. 

First. He carried himself like a man under his afflictions; not stupid and 
senseless, like a stock or stone, not unnatural and unaffected at the death of 
his children and servants; no, ver. 20, he “arose, andrent his mantle, and shaved 
his head ;” which were the usual expressions of great sorrow, to shew that he 
was sensible of the hand of the Lord that was gone out against him; yet he did 
not break out into any indecencies, nor discover an extravagant passion; he 
did not faint away, but arose as a champion to the combat; did not in a heat 
throw off his clothes, but, very gravely, in conformity to the custom of the 
country, rent his mantle, his cloak, or outer garment; did not passionately tear 
his hair, but deliberately shaved his head. By all which it appeared that he 
kept his temper, and bravely maintained the possession and repose of his own 
soul in the midst of all these provocations. It is observable when he began to 
shew his resentment; not till he heard of the death of his children, and then 
he arose, then he rent his mantle. A worldly unbelieving heart would have 
said, Now the meat is gone, it is well the mouths are gone too; now there is ne 

ortion, it is well there are no children. But Job knew better things, and would 
have been thankful if Providence had spared his children, though he had had 
little or nothing for them; for “ Jehovah-jireh, the Lord will provide.” Some 
expositors, remembering that it was usual with the Jews to rend their clothes 
when they heard blasphemy, conjecture that Job rent his clothes in a holy 
indignation at the blasphemous thoughts which Satan now cast into his mind, 
tempting him to curse God. 

Secondly. He carried himself like a wise and good man under his afflictions; 
like a perfect and upright man, and one that feared God, and eschewed the evil 
of sin more than that of outward trouble. 

1. He humbled himself un.er the hand of God, and accommodated himself 
to the providences he was unter; as one that knew how to want, as well as 
how to abound. When God called to weeping and mourning, he wept and 
mourned, rent his mantle, and shaved his head; and, as one that abased himself 
even to the dust before God, tie fell down upon the ground, in a penitent sense 
of sin, and a patient submission to the will of God, accepting the punishment 
of his iuiquity. Hereby he shewed his sincerity, for hypocrites cry not when 
God binds them, ch. xxxvi. 13. Hereby he disposed himself to get good by the 
affliction, for how can we improve the grief we will not feel? 

2. He composed himself with quieting considerations, that he might not be 
disturbed and put out of the possession of his own soul by these events. He 
reasons from the common state of human life, which he describes with appli- 
cation to himself; “ Naked came I,” as others do, “ out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall 1 return thither,” into the lap of our common mother, the 
earth; as the child when it is sick or weary lays its head in its mother’s bosom. 
Dust we were in our original, and to dust we return in our exit, Gen. iii, 19; to 
the earth as we were, Lecl. xii. 7; naked shall we return thither, whence we 
were taken, namely, to the clay, ch. xxxiii. 6. St. Paul refers to this of Job 
1 Tim. vi. 7, We brought nothing” of this world’s goods “into the world. 
but have them from others; “andit is certain we can carry nothing out,” but 
must leave them to others. ’e come into the world naked, not only unarmed, 
but unclothed; helpless, shiftless, not so well covered and fenced as other 
creatures. ‘The sin we are born in makes us naked to our shame in the eyes 
of the holy God. We go out of the world naked; the body doth, though the 
sanctified soul goes clothed, 2 Cor. v. 3. Death strips us of all our enjoyments ; 
clothing can neither warm nor adorn a dead body. ‘This consideration silenced 
Job under all his losses. Ist. He is but where he was at first; he looks upon 
himself but as naked, not maimed, not wounded, he was himself still, his own 
man, when nothing else was his own; and, therefore, but reduced to his first 
condition. Nemo tam pauper pes esse quam natus est,— No one can be so 
poor as he was when born.’—Min. Felix. If we are impoverished we are not 


Northern Mesopotamia, as some do. Therefore, without adopting 
the opinion of Professor Rawlinson, that Ur of the Chaldees was at 
Mugheir, near the junction of the Shat-el-Hie with the Euphrates, 
we may believe with him that the Chaldeans here named might 
easily have come from that locality. The reference to the Chaldeans 
as engaged in marauding expeditions suggests a very early date for 
the events here recorded. It was not until much later that the 
‘Chaldeans rose to power and eminence in arts and sciences. 


‘ 


i. 19. The “ great wind from the wilderness” was a kind of tor- 
nado, which appears to have come sweeping across the wide plains, 
here called the wilderness. Mr. Barnes says, ‘On the ample plains 
of Arabia it would have the opportunity of accumulating its deso- 
lating power, and would sweep everything before it.””. The word ren- 
dered “wilderness” is not a synonym for desert, but a wild, uncul- 
tivated district, where myriads of flocks could find sufficient pasture. 

i. 20. The word “ mantle” means an outer robe, or garment, which 
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wronged, nor much hurt, for we are but as we were born. 2nd. He is but 

where he must have been at last, and is only unclothed, or unloaded rather, a 

little sooner than he expected. If we put off our clothes before we go to 

bed it is some inconvenience, but it may be the better borne when it is near 
edtime,. 

3. He gave glory to Gou, and expressed himself upon this occasion with a 
great veneration for the Divine providence, and an awful submission to the 
disposals of it; and we may well rejoice to find Job in this good frame, because 
this was the very thing upon which the trial of his integrity was put, though he 
did not knowit. The devil said he would under his affliction curse God, but 
he blessed him, and so proved himself an honest man. 

Ist. He acknowledgeth the hand of God, both in the mercies he had formerly 
enjoyed, and in the aftictions he was now exercised with; “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord has taken away.” We must own the Divine providence, First. In 
ail our comforts. God gave us our being, made us, and not we ourselves; gave 
us our wealth, it was not our own ingenuity or industry that enriched us, but 
God’s blessing on our cares and endeavours; he gave us power to get wealth; 
not only made the creatures for us, but bestowed upon us our share. Secondly. 
In all our crosses. The same that gave hath taken away; and may he not do 
vhat he will with his own? See how he looks above instruments, and keeps 
his eye upon the first cause. He doth not say, The Lord gave, and the Sabeans 
and Chaldeans have taken away; God made me rich, and the devil has made me 
poor; but, He that gave has taken; and for that reason he is dumb and has 
nothing to say, because God did it: he that gave all may take which, and 
when, and how much he pleaseth. Seneca could argue thus, Abstulit, sed et 
dedit,—‘ he took away, but he also gave;’ and Epictetus excellently, cap. xv.: 
When thou art deprived of any comfort, suppose a child taken away by death, 
or a part of thy estate lost, say not d7wAeca abto, but arédwxu; not ‘I have 
lost it,’ but ‘I have restored it, and returned it to the right owner ;’ but thou 
wilt object, saith he, ‘ He is an ill man that has robbed me;’ kakos 6 d@eddpevos, 
to which he answers, ‘ What is it to thee (ri dé cor wéXec) by what hand he that 
gives remands what he gave ?” 

2nd. He adores God in both; when all was gone, he fell down and wor- 
shipped. Note, Afflictions must not divert us from, but quicken us to, the 
exercises of religion. Weeping must not hinder sowing, not hinder worshipping. 
He eyed not only the hand of God, but the name of God in his afflictions, and 
gave glory to that: “ Blessed be the name of the Lord.” He hath still the same 
great and good thoughts of God that ever he had, and is as forward as ever to 
speak them forth to his praise, and can find in his heart to bless God even when 
he takes away as wellas when he gives. Thus must we sing both of mercy 
and judgment, Ps. ci. 1. First. He blesseth God for what was given, though 
now it was taken away. When our comforts are removed from us, we must 
thank God that ever we had them, and had them so much longer than we 
deserved. Nay, Secondly. He adores God, even in taking away, and gives him 
honour by a willing submission; nay, he gives him thanks for good designed 
him by his afflictions, and gracious supports under his afflictions, and the 
believing hopes he had of a happy issue at last. 

Lastly. Here is the honourable testimony which the Holy Ghost gives to Job’s 
constancy, and good carriage under his afflictions. He passed his trials with 
applause, ver. 22; in all this Job did not miss it, for he did not attribute folly 
to God; nor in the least reflect upon his wisdom in what he had done. Dis- 
eontent and impatience do in effect charge God with folly. Against the 
workings of these, therefore, Job carefully watched; and so must we, 
acknowledging that, as God has done right but we have done wickedly, so 
God has done wisely but we have done foolishly, very foolishly. They who 
not only keep their temper under crosses and provocations, but keep up good 
thoughts of God, and sweet communion with him, whether their praise be of 
men or no, it will be of God, as Job’s here was. 


CHAPTER II. 


We left Job honourably acquitted upon a fair trial between God and Satan concerning 
him. Satan had leave to touch, to touch and take all he had, and was confident he 
would then curse God to his face; but, on the contrary, he blessed him, and so he was 
proved an honest man, and Satan a false accuser. Now one would have thought this 
had been conclusive, and that Job should never have had his reputation called in 
question again; but Job is known to be armour of proof, and therefore is here set up 
for a mark, and brought upon his trial a second time. I. Satan moved for another 
trial, which shouid touch his bone and his flesh, ver. 1—5. II. God for holy ends per- 
mits it, ver. 6. III. Satan smites him with a very painful and loathsome disease, 
ver. 7, 8. IV. His wife tempts him to curse God, but he resists the temptation, 
ver.9, 10. V. His friends come to condole with him, and to comfort him, ver. 11—13. 
And in this that good man is set forth for an example of suffering affliction and of 
patience. 


GAIN there was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lorn, 

and Satan came also among them to present himself 
before the Lorp. 2 And the Lorp said unto Satan, 
From whence comest thou? And Satan answered 
the Lorp, and said, From going to and fro in the 
earth, and from walking up and down in it. 3 
And the Lorp said unto Satan, Hast thou consi- 
dered my servant Job, that there is none like him 
in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one 
that feareth God, and escheweth evil? and still he 
holdeth fast his integrity, although thou movedst me 
against him, to destroy him without cause. 4 And 
Satan answered the Lorp, and said, Skin for skin, 
ea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. 5 
Bat mut forth thine hand now, and touch his bone 
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and his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face. 
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And the Lorp said unto Satan, Behold, he is in 


thine hand; but save his life. : 


Satan, that sworn enemy to God and all good men, is here paling forward 
his malicious prosecution of Job, whom he hated because God loved him; an 
did all he could to separate between him and his God, to sow discord and 
make mischief between them; urging God to afflict him, and then urging him 
to blaspheme God. One would have thought he had had enough of his former 
attempt upon Job, in which he was so shamefully baffled and disappointed ; but 
malice is restless, the devil and his instruments are so. They that calumniate 
good people, and accuse them falsely, will have their saying, though the evidence 
to the contrary be never so plain and full; and they have been cast in the issue 
which they themselves have put it upon. Satan will have Job’s cause called 
over again. ‘he malicious, unreasonable importunity of that great persecutor 
of the saints is represented, Rev. xii. 10, by his accusing them before our God 
day and night, still repeating and urging that against them which has been 
many a time answered. So did Satan here accuse Job day after day. Here is, 

First. The court set, and the prosecutor or accuser making his appearance, 
ver. 1, 2, as before, ch. i. 6, 7. The angels attended God’s throne, and Satan 
among them. One would have expected him to come and confess his malice 
against Job, and his mistake concerning him; to ery Peccavi, for belying one 
whom God spoke well of, and_to beg pardon; but, instead of that, he comes 
with a farther design against Job. He is asked the same question as before, 
“ Whence comest thou ?” and answers as before, “ From going to and fro in the 
carts ;” as if he had been doing no harm, though he had been abusing that 
good man, 

Secondly. The judge himself of counsel for the accused, and pleading for 
him; ver. 3, ‘“‘ Hast thou considered my servant Job” better than thou didst; 


/and art thou now at length convinced that he is a faithful servant of mine, a 
| perfect and an upright man, for thou seest he still holds fast hisintesaaa This 


is now added to his character, as a farther achievement; instead of letting go 
his religion, and cursing God, he holds it faster than ever, as that which he has 
now more than ordinary occasion for; he is the same in adversity that he was 
in prosperity, and rather better, and more hearty and lively in blessing God 
than ever he was, and takes root the faster for being thus shaken. See 1. How 
Satan is condemned for his allegations against Job; “ Thou movedst me aguinst 
him,” as an accuser, “to destroy him without cause.” Or, Thou in vain 
movedst me to destroy him, but I will never do that. Good men when they 
are cast down are not destroyed, 2 Cor. iv. 9. How well is it for us, that 
neither men nor devils are to be our judges; for perhaps they would destroy 
us right or wrong; but our judgment proceedeth from the Lord, whose judg- 
ment never errs, or is biassed. 2. How Job is commended for his constancy, 
notwithstanding the attacks made upon him; “ Still he holds fast his integrity,’ 
as his weapon, and thou canst not disarm him; as his treasure, and thou canst 
not rob him of that; nay, thine endeavours to do it make him hold it the 
faster. Instead of losing ground by the temptation, he gets ground. God 
speaks of it with wonder and pleasure, and something of triumph in the power 
of his own grace; “still he holds fast his integrity.” Thus the trial of Job’s 
faith was found to his praise and honour, 1 Peé. i. 7. Constancy crowns 
integrity. 

Thirdly. The accusation farther prosecuted, ver. 4. What excuse can Satan 
make for the successlessness of his former attempt? What can he say to 
palliate it, when he had been so very confident he should gain his point ? hy 
truly he has this to say, “Skin for skin, and all that a man has will he give 
for his life.” Something of truth there is in this, that self-love and self-pre- 
servation are very powerful commanding principles in the hearts of men. 
Men love themselves better than their nearest relations, even their children, 
that are pieces of themselves; will not only venture, but give their estates 
to save their lives. All account life sweet and precious; and, while they are 
themselves in health and at ease, they can keep trouble from their hearts, 
whatever they lose. And we ought to make a good use of this consideration, 
and while God continues to us our life and health, and the use of our lim 
and senses, we should the more patiently bear the loss of other comforts: 
see Mat. vi. 25. But Satan grounds upon this an accusation of Job, slily 
representing him, 1. As unnatural to those about him,and one that laid not 
to heart the death of his children and servants, nor cared how many of them 
had their skins, as I may say, stripped over their ears, so long as he slept in 
a whole skin himself. As if he that was so tender of his children’s souls could 
be careless of their bodies, and, like the ostrich, hardened against his young 
ones as though they were not his. 2. As wholly selfish, and minding nothin 
but his own ease and safety, as if his religion made him sour, and morose, an 
ill-natured. Thus are the ways and people of God often misrepresented by 
the devil and his agents. : 

Fourthly. A challenge given to make a farther trial of Job’s integrity; ver. 
“Put forth thine hand now,” for I find my hand too short to reach oe, an 
too weak to hurt him, “and touch his bone and his flesh,” that is*with him the 
only tender part; make him sick with smiting him, Mie. vi. 13; and then I dare 
say, “‘he will curse thee to thy face,” and let go his integrity. Satan knew it, 
and we find it by experience, that nothing is more likely to ruffie the thoughts 
and put the mind into disorder than acute pain and distemper of body. There 
is no disputing against sense. St. Paul himself had much ado to bear a thorn 
in the flesh, nor could he have borne it without special grace from Christ, 
2 Cor. xii. 7, 9. 

Fifthly. A permission granted to Satan to make this trial, ver.6. Satan would 
have God put forth his hand and do it; but he afflicts not willingly, nor takes 
any pleasure in grieving the children of men, much less his own children, 
Lam. iii. 33. And therefore, if it must be done, let Satan do it, who delights im 
such work, “ He is in thine hand,” do thy worst at him; but with a proviso and 
limitation, only save his life, or his soul; afflict him, but not to death. Satan 
hunted for the precious life, would have taken that, if he might, in hopes that 
dying agonies would have forced Job to curse his God; but God had mercy 
in store for Job after this trial, and therefore he must survive it, and however 
he is afflicted, must have his life given him for a prey. If God did not chain up 
the roaring lion, how soon would he devour us! As far as he permits the 
wrath of Satan and wicked men to proceed against his people, he will make 
it turn to his praise and theirs, and the remainder thereof he will restrain, 
Ps. \xxvi. 10. Save his soul, that is, his reason, so some; preserve to him the 
use of that, for otherwise it will be no fair trial. If, in his delirium, he should 
God, that will be no disproof of his integrity. It would not be the lan- 
guage of his heart, but of his distemper. Job, in being thus maligned by Satan 
was a type of Christ, the first prophecy of whom was, that Satan should bruise 
his heel, Gen. iii. 15; and so he was foiled, as in Job’s case. Satan tempted him 
to let go his integrity, his adoption, Mat. iv. 4, “If thou be the Son of God.” 
He entered into the heart of Judas that betrayed Christ, and, some think, with 
his terrors put Christ into his agony in the garden. ife had permission to 
touch his bone and his flesh, without exception of his infe, because by dyi 
he was to do that which Job could not do, “ destroy him that had the power o: 
death, that is, the devil.” 


might be-worn loose, or gathered up with a girdle. Both the 
rending of the mantle and the shaving of the head were Oriental 
methods of lamentation. Among the Egyptians the head was 
shaved as a matter of course, in the upper classes of society, who 


often supplied the place of the natural hair by a wig. 
ii. 4. The phrase “skin for skin” has exercised the ingenuity of our 
zritics. It seems to be a proverbial expression, meaning that a man 


would part with anything and everything to save his life. Some take 
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it to mean that a man would give his limbs to save his life. Others, 
less probably, think it means that to save his own life a man would — 
sacrifice the life of another, although that is true in fact. The 
saying very likely originated in ages when the skins of animals were - 
exchanged for one another, and signified that to obtain the skin he 
liked best a man would part with the most valuable in his possess’ 

ii. 7. The sore boils of Job fave been the subject of much 
cussion, but with no decisive results. They do not seem to 
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7 So went Satan forth from the presence of tlic 
Lorp, and smote Job with sore boils from the sole 
of his foot unto his crown. 8 And he took him a 
potsherd to scrape himself withal, and he sat down 
among the ashes. 9 Then said his wife unto him, 
Lost thou still retain thine integrity? curse God, and 
die. 10 But he said unto her, Thou speakest as one 
of the foolish women speaketh. What? shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil? In all this did not Job sin with lnis lips. 


* The devil, having got leave to tear and worry poor Job, presently fell to work 
with him, as a tormenter first, and then a tempter. His own children he tempts 
first, and draws them to sin, and afterwards torments, when thereby he has 
brought them to ruin; but this child of God he tormented with affliction, and 
then tempted to make an ill use of his affliction. ‘That which he aimed at was 
to make Job curse God. Now here we are told what course he took, both to 
move him to it, and to move it to him; both to give him the provocation, else 
it would be to no purpose to urge him to it, and to give him the information, 
else he would not have thought of it. Thus artfully is the temptation managed 
with all the subtilty of the old serpent, who is here playing the same game 
against Job that he played against our first parents, Gen. iii., aiming to seduce 
him from his allegiance to his God, and to rob him of his integrity. 

First. He provokes him to curse God, by smiting him with sore boils, and so 
making him a burthen to himself, ver. 7,8. he former attack was extremely 
violent, but Job kept his ground, bravely made good the pass, and carried the 
day. Yet he is still but girding on the harness, there is worse behind; the 
clouds return after the rain. Satan, by the Divine permission, follows his blow, 
and now deep calls unto deep. } 

1. The disease was very grievous with which Job was seized. Satan smote him 
with boils, sore boils, all over him, from head to foot; with an evil inflamma- 
tion, so some render it: an erysipelas, perhaps, in a high degree. One boil 
when it is gathering, is torment enough, and gives a man abundance of pain and 
uneasiness. What a condition was Job then in, that had boils all over him, 
and no part free, and those of as raging a heat as the devil could make them, 
and as it were set on fire of hell. The small-pox is a very grievous and pain- 
ful disease, and would be much more terrible than it is, but that we know the 
extremity of it ordinarily lasts but a few days. How grievous then was Job’s 
disease, who was smitten all over him, not with pocks, or pouks, as we call 
them, but with sore boils, or grievous ulcers, which made him sick at heart, 

ut him to exquisite torture, and being overspread with them he could lay 
Rimself no way for any ease. If at any time we be exercised with sore and 
grievous distempers, let us not think ourselves dealt with any otherwise than 
as God has sometimes dealt with the best of his saints and servants. We know 
not how much Satan may have a hand, by Divine permission, in the diseases 
with which the children of men, and especially the children of God, are 
afflicted; what infections that prince of the air may spread; what inflammations 
may come from that fiery serpent. We read of one whom Satan had bound 
many years, Lu. xiii. 16. Should God suffer that roaring lion to have his will 
against any of us, how miserable would he soon make us! 

2. His management of himself in this pr rbon was very strange, ver. 8. 
Ist. Instead of healing salves “he took a potsherd,” a piece of a broken pitcher, 
“to scrape himself withal.” A very sad pass this poor man was come to. 
When a man is sick and sore, he may bear it the better if he be well tended 
and carefully looked after. Many rich people have, with a soft and tender 
hand, charitably ministered to the poor in such a condition as this; even 
Lazarus had some ease from the tongues of the dogs that came and licked his 
sores; but poor Job has no help afforded him. First. Nothing is done at his 
sores but what he doth himself, with his own hands. His children and servants 
are all dead, his wife unkind, ch. xix. 17. He has not wherewithal to fee a 
physician or a surgeon, and, which is most sad of all, none of those he had 
formerly been kind to had so much sense of honour and gratitude as to minister 
to him in his distress, and lend him a hand to dress or wipe his running sores, 
either because the disease was loathsome and noisome, or because they appre- 
hended it infectious. Thus it was in the former days, as it will be in the last 
days: men were lovers of their own selves, unthanktul, and without natural 
affection. Secondly. Nothing is done at his sores but only to scrape them; 
they are not bound up with soft rags, nor mollitied with ointment, not washed 
or kept clean, no healing plaisters laid on them, no opiates, no anodynes 
ministered to the poor patient, to alleviate the pain, and compose him to rest, 
nor any cordials to support his spirits; all the operation is the scraping of 
his ulcers, which, when they were come to a head and began to die, made his 
body all over like ascurf, as is usual in the end of the small-pox. It would 
have been an endless thing to dress his boils one by one, he therefore resolves 
thus to do it by wholesale; a remedy which one would think as bad as the 
disease. Thirdly. He has nothing to do this with but a potsherd, no surgeon’s 
instrument proper for the purpose, but that which would rather rake into his 
wounds, and add to his pain, than give him any ease. People that are sick and 
sore have need tobe under the discipline and direction of others, for many times 
they are but ill managers of themselves. 2nd. Instead of reposing himself 
jn a soft and warm bed, “he sat down among the ashes.” Probably he had 
a ved left him, for, though his fields were stripped, we do not find that his 
house was burnt or plundered; but he chose to sit in the ashes, either because 
he was weary of his bed, or because he would put himself into the place and 
posture of a penitent, who, in token of his self-abhorrence, bitte dust and 
ashes, ch. xlii. 6; Jsa. lviii. 5; Jonah iii. 6. ‘Thus did he humble himself under 
the mighty hand of God and britrg his mind to the meanness and poverty of 
his condition He complains, ch. vii. 5,that his flesh was clothed with worms 
and clods of dust, and therefore, Dust to dust, ashes to ashes. If God lay 
him among the ashes, there he will contentedly sit down. A low spirit becomes 
low circumstances, and will help to reconcile us to them. The Septuagint 
reads it, ‘He sat down upon a dunghill without the city,’ which is commonly 
said in mentioning this story; but the original saith no more but that he sat 
in the midst of the ashes, which he might do in his own house. P ’ 

Secondly. He puts him in the head to curse God, by the persuasions of his 
own wife, ver. 9. The Jews, who covet much to be wise above what is 
written, say that Job’s wife was Dinah, Jacob’s daughter; so the Chaldee 

aphrase. It is not likely she was; but, whoever it was, she was to him like 
ichal to David, a scoffer at his piety.. She was spared to him, when the rest 
of his comforts were taken away, fur this purpose, to be a troubler and tempter | 


been boils in the ordinary sense, because Job went to scrape himself, 
which is the last thing a man with boils would do. At a certain 
stage of the small-pox men have been known to tear off the skin 
from the face ; and there are other diseases in which the itching is so 
excessive, that the sufferers are prompted to lacerate themselves in 
hope of relief. It is a common opinion that Job’s disease was one 
kind of leprosy. Perhaps the precise name of his affliction will never 
be determined, although its distressing character is plainly indicated» 
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to him. If Satan leaves any thing that he has permission to take away, it is 
with a design of mischief, It is his policy to send his temptations by the hand 
of those that are dear to us, as he tempted Adam by Eve, and Christ by Peter. 
We must, therefore, carefully watch, that we be not drawn to say or do an il 
thing by the influence, interest, or entreaty of any, no, not those for whose 
opinion and favour we have never so great a value. Observe how strong this 
temptation was. 

1. She banters Job for his constancy in his religion: ‘Dost thou still retain 
thine integrity?” Art thou so very obstinate in thy religion that nothing will 
cure thee of it? So tame and sheepish as thus to truckle to a God that is so 
far from rewarding thy services with marks of his favour, that he seems to 
take a pleasure in making thee miserable, strips thee and whips thee without 
any provocation given? Is this a God to be still loved, and blessed, aud 
verved ? 

‘Dost thou not see that thy devotion’s vain? 
What have thy prayers procured but woe and pain? 
Hast thou not yet thine interest understood ? 
Perversely righteous, and absurdly good ? 
‘Those painful sores, and all thy losses shew 
How Heaven regards the foolish saint below: 
Incorrigibly pious! can't thy God 
Reform thy stupid virtue with his rod ?’—Sir R. Blackmore. 

Thus Satan still endeavours to draw men from God, as he did our first parents, 
by suggesting hard thoughts of him, as one that envies the happiness, and de- 
lights in the misery of his creatures, than which nothing is more false. Another 
artifice he useth is, to drive men from their religion by loading them with scoffs 
and reproaches for their adherence to it. We have reason to expect it, but 
we are fools if we heed it; our Master himself has undergone it. We shall be 
abundantly recompensed for it, and with much more reason may we retort 
it upon the scoffers, Are ye such fools as still to retain your impiety, when you 
might bless God and live? 

2. She urgeth him to renounce his religion, to blaspheme God, set him at 
defiance, and dare him to do his worst; “ Curse God, and die;” live no longer 
in dependence upon God, wait not for relief from him, but be thine own 
deliverer by being thine own executioner; end thy troubles by ending thy life; 
better die once than be always dying thus; thou mayest now despair of having 
any help from thy God, even curse him and hang thyself. ‘These are two of 
the blackest and most horrid of all Satan’s temptations, and yet such as good 
men have sometimes been violently assaulted with. Nothing more contrary to 
natural conscience than blaspheming God, nor to natural sense than self- 
murder ;. therefore the suggestion of either of these may well be suspected 
to come immediately from Satan. Lord, lead us not into temptation, not into 
such, not into any temptation, but deliver us from the evil one. 

Thirdly. He bravely resists and overcomes the temptation, ver. 10. He soon 
gave her an answer,—for Satan spared him the use of his tongue, in hopes he 
would curse God with it,—which shewed his constant resolution to cleave to 
God, to keep his good thoughts of him, and not to let go his integrity. See, 

1. How he resented the temptation. He took it very heinously to have such 
a thing mentioned to him. What! curse God? I abhor the thought of it; 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” In other cases, Job reasoned with his wife 
with a great deal of mildness, even when she was unkind to him, ch. xix. 17, 
“TY entreated her for the children’s sake of my own body.” But, when she per- 
suaded him to curse God, he was much displeased; ‘Thou speakest as ond 
of the foolish women speaketh.” He doth not call her a fool, and an atheist 
nor break out into any indecent expressions of his displeasure, as those who 
are sick and sore are apt to do, and think they may be excused; but he shews 
her the evil of what she said, that she spoke the language of the infidels and 
idolaters, who when they are “hardly beset, fret themselves and curse their 
king, and their God,” Jsa. viii. 21. We have reason to suppose, in such a pious 
household as Job had, his wife was one that had been well atfected to religion; 
ict now, when all their estate and comforts were gone, she could not bear the 
loss with that temper of mind that Job had; but that she should go about to 
infect his mind with the distemper of hers was a great provocation to him, and 
he could not forbear thus shewing his resentment. Note, Ist. Those are angry 
and sin not that are angry only at sin, and take a temptation as the greatest 
affront; who cannot bear them that are evil, Rev. ii. 2. When Peter was a 
Satan to Christ, he told him plainly, ‘‘ Thou art an offence to me.” 2nd. If 
those that we think wise and good at any time speak that which is foolish and 
bad, we ought to reprove them faithfully for it, and shew them the evil of what 
they say, that we suiter not sin upon them. 3rd. Temptations to curse God 
ought to be rejected with the greatest abhorrence, and not so much as to ba 
parleyed with. Whoever persuades us to that must be looked upon as our 
enemy, to whom, if we yield, it is at our peril. Job did not curse God, and then 
think to come off with Adam’s excuse, “The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she persuaded me to do it,” Gen. iii. 12, which had in it a tacit reflec- 
tion on God, his ordinance and providence; no, If thou scornest, if thou cursest 
thou alone shalt bear it. 

2. How he reasoned against the temptation: “Shall we receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive evil also?” Those whom we reprove 
we must endeavour to convince ; and it is no hard matter to give a reason why 
we should still hold fast our integrity, even when we are stripped of every 
thing else. He considers that, though good and evil are contraries, yet they 
do not come from contrary causes, but both from the hand of God, Isa. xly. Vif 
Lam. iii. 37, and therefore in both we must have our eye up unto him, with 
thankfulness for the good he sends, and without fretfulness at the evil. 
Observe the force of his argument. 

Ist. What he argues for; not only the bearing, but the receiving of evil. 
“Shall we not receive evil?” that is, First. Shall we not expect to receive it? 
If God give us so many good things, shall we be surprised, or think it strange, 
if he sometimes afflict us, when he has told us that prosperity and adversity 
are set the one over against the other? | Pet. iv. 12. Secondly. Shall we not 
address ourselves to receive it aright? The word signifies to receive as a gift, 
and notes a pious affection and disposition of soul under our afflictions, neither 
despising them nor fainting under them, accounting them gifts, Phil. i. 29; 
accepting them as punishments of our iniquity, Lev. xxvi. 41; acquiescing in the 
will of God in them, Let him do with me as seemeth him good, and accommo- 
dating ourselves to them, as those that know how to want as well as how to 
abound, Pail. iv. 12. When the heart is humbled and weaned by humbling, 
weaning providences, then we receive correction, Zep. iii. 2, and take up our 
cross. 

2nd. What he argues from. Shall we receive so much good as has come to 
us from the hand ot God, during all those years of peace and prosperity that 
we have lived, and shall we not now receive evil, when God thinks fit to lay 
it on us? Note, The consideration of the mercies we receive from God, both 
past and present, should make us receive our afflictions with a suitable dis- 
position of spirit. If we receive our share of the common good in the seven 
years of plenty, shall we not receive our share of the common evil in the years 
of famine? ui sentit commodum sentire debet et onus,—‘He who feels the 
privilege should prepare for the privation.’ lf we have so much that pleaseth 


ii. 9. “Curse God, and die,” is a phrase which has also excited 
much attention, mainly because the word used here and elsewhere in 
the early chapters of the book is closely akin to the one for “ bless.” 
Dr. Good rendered the expression, “blessing God and dying ;”’ 
Noyes, “renounce God, and die ;” others, ‘ bid farewell to God, and 
die;” Castellio, “thank God, and die.” Tbe ancient versions may 
be referred to. The Syriac is, “‘reproach thy God, and die;” the 
Arabic is the same; the Chaldee is, “bless the word of the Lord, and 
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us, why should we not be content with that which pleaseth God? If we 
receive so many comforts, shall we not receive some afHictions, which will 
serve as foils to our comforts, to make them the more valuable? —we are 
taught the worth of mercies by being made to want them sometimes; and as 
allays to our comforts, to make them the less dangerous, to keep the balance 
even, and to prevent our being lifted up above measure, 2 Cer. xii.7. If we 
receive so much good for the body, shall we not receive some good for the 
soul? that is, some afHiction, by which we partake of God’s holiness, 
Heb. xii. 10; something which, by saddening the countenance, makes the heart 
better. Jet murmuring, therefore, as well as boasting, be for ever excluded. 
Fourthly. Thus in a good measure Job still held fast his integrity, and 
Satan’s design against him was defeated ; “in all this did not Job sin with his 
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him,—to mingle their tears with his, and so to comfort him. It is much more 


lips.” He not only said this well, but all he said at this time was under the 
government of religion and right reason. In the midst of all these grievances 
he did not speak a word amiss ; and we have no reason to think but that he also 
preserved a good temper of mind, so that, though there might be some stirriugs 
and risings of corruption in his heart, yet grace got the upper hand, and he 
took care that the root of bitterness might not spring up to trouble him, 
Heb. xii. 15. The abundance of his heart was for God, produced good things, 
and suppressed the evil that was there, which was out-voted by the better side. 
If he did think any evil, yet he laid his hand upon his mouth, (Pr. xxx. 32,) 
stifled the evil thought, | let it go no farther; by which it appeared, not only 
that he had true grace, but that it was strong and victorious; in short, that he 
had not forfeited the character of a perfect and upright man, for so he appears 
ts be, who, in the midst of such temptations, offends not in word, Jas. iii. 2; 
SExyviie Ss, 


11 Now when Job’s three friends heard of all this 
evil that was come upon him, they came every one 
from his own place; Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite : for 
they had made an appointment together to come 
to mourn with him and to comfort him. 12 And 
when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and knew him 
not, they lifted up their voice, and wept; and they 
rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon 
their heads toward heaven. 13 So they’sat down 
with him upon the ground seven days and seven 
nights, and none spake a word unto him: for they 


saw that hs grief was very great. 


We have here an account of the kind visit which Job’s three friends made 
him in his affliction. The news of his extraordinary troubles spread into all 
parts, he being an eminent man both for greatness and goodness, and the 
circumstances of his troubles being very uncommon. Some that were his 
enemies triumphed in his calamities, ch. xvi. 10; xix. 18; xxx. 1, &c,—perhaps 
they made ballads of him; but his friends concerned themselves for him, and 
endeavoured to comfort him; “a friend loveth at all times, and a brother is 
born for adversity.” Three of them are here named, ver. 11, Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar. We shall meet with a fourth after, who, it should seem, was 
present at the whole conference, namely, Elihu; whether he came as a friend 
of Job, or only as an auditor, doth not appear. ‘These three are said to be his 
friends, his intimate acquaintance, as David and Solomon had each of them 
one in their court that was called the king’s friend. These three were 
eminently wise and good men, as appears by their discourses; they were old 
men, very old, and hada great reputation for knowledge, and a mighty defer- 
ence was paid to their judgment, ch. xxxii. 6. It is probable they were men 
of figure in their country,—princes, or heads of houses. Now observe, 

First. That Job in his prosperity had contracted a friendship with them. If 

they were his equals, yet he had not that jealousy of them,—if his inferiors, yet 
he had not that disdain of them, which was any hindrance to an intimate con- 
verse and correspondence with them; and to have such friends adds more 
to his happiness in the day of his prosperity than all the head of cattle he was 
master of. Much of the comfort of this life lies in acquaintance and friendship 
with those that are prudent and virtuous; and he that has a few such friends 
ought to be choice of them. Job’s three friends are supposed to be all of them 
of the posterity of Abraham, which for some descents, even in the families that 
were shut out from the covenant of peculiarity, retained some good fruits of 
that pious education which the father of the faithful gave to those under his 
charge. Eliphaz descended from Teman, the grandson of Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 113 
Bildad, it is probable, from Shuah, Abraham’s son by Keturah, Gen. xxv. 2; 
Zophar is thought by some to be the same with Zepho, a descendant from 
fsau, Gen. xxxvi. 11. The preserving of so much wisdom and piety among 
those that were strangers to the covenant of promise was a happy presage 
of God’s grace to the Gentiles, when the partition wall should in the latter 
days be taken down. Esau was rejected, yet many that came from him 
-nherited some of the best blessings. 4 

Secondly. That they continued their friendship with Job in his adversity 
when most of his friends had forsaken him, ch. xix. 14. Two ways they shewe 
their friendship : 

1. By the kind visit they made him in his affliction, to mourn with him, and 
to comfort him, ver. 11. Probably they had been wont to visit him in his pros- 
perity, not to hunt or hawk with him, not to dance or play at cards with him 
but to entertain and edify themselves with his learned and pious converse ; and 
now he was in adversity they come to share with him in his griefs, as formerly 
they had come to share with him in his comforts. These were wise men, whose 
heart was in the house of mourning, Hcl. vii. 4. Visiting the afflicted, sick 
or sore, fatherless or childless in their sorrow, is made a branch of pure religion 
and undefiled, Jas. i. 27; and, if done from a good principle, will be abundantly : 
recompensed shortly, Mat. xxv. 36. By visiting the sons and daughters of 
afiction we may contribute to the improvement, Ist. Of our own graces; for 
many a good lesson is to be learned from the troubles of others; we may loo 
upon them and receive instruction, and be made wise and serious. 2nd. Of | 
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pleasant to visit those in affliction. to whom comfort belongs, than those te 
whom we must first speak conviction. 

Concerning these visitants observe, First. l'hat they were not sent for, but 
came of their own accord, ch, vi. 22; whence Mr. Caryl observes, that ‘it is 
good manners to be an unbidden guest at the house of mourning,’ and in eom- 
torting our friends to prevent their invitations. Secondly. That they made 
an appointment to come. Note, Good people should make appointments 
among themselves for doing good, so exciting and obliging one another to it, 
and assisting and encouraging one another init. For the carrying on of any 
pious design, let hand join in hand. Thirdly. ‘That they came with a design 
(and we have reason to think it was a sincere design) to comfort him, and yet 
perce miserable comforters, through their unskilful management of his case 

Jany that aim well by mistake come short of their aim. 

2. By their tender sympathy with him, and concern for him in his affliction. 
When they saw him at some distance he was so disfigured and deformed with 
his sores that they knew him not, ver. 12. His face was foul with weeping, 
ch. xvi. 16, like Jerusalem’s Nazarites that had been rnddy as the rubies, but 
were now blacker than a coal, Lam. iv.7,8. What a change will a sore disease, 
or, without that, an oppressing care and grief, make in the countenance in 
alittle time. Is this Naomi? Rw. i. 193; so, fs this Job? How art thou fallen! 
How is thy glory stained and sullied, and all thine honour laid in the dust! 
God fit us for such changes. Observing him thus miserably altered, they 
did not leave him in a fright, or loathing, but expressed so much the more 
tenderness towards him. 

lst. Coming to mourn with him, they vented their undissembled grief in all 
the then usual expressions of that passion. ‘They wept aloud. The sight 
of them, as is usual, revived Job’s grief, and set him a weeping afresh, which 
fetched floods of tears from their eyes. They rent their clothes, and sprinkled 
dust upon their heads, as men that would strip themselves, and abase them- 
selves, with their friend that was stripped and abased. 

2nd. Coming to comfort him they sat down with him upon the ground; for 
so he received visits; and they, not in compliment to him, but in true com- 
passion, put themselves into the same humble and uneasy place and posture. 
They had many a time, it 1s likely, sat with him on his couches and at his tabl 
in his prosperity, and were therefore willing to share with him in his grief an 
poverty, because they had shared with him in his Joy and plenty. It was not 
a modish, short visit that they made him, just to look upon him and be gone; 
but, as those that could have no enjoyment of themselves if they had returned 
to their place while their friend was in so much misery, they resolved to stay 
with him till they saw him mend or end, and therefore took lodetnen near him, 
though he was not now able to entertain them as he had done, and they must 
therefore lie at their own charges. Every day, for seven days together, at the 
hours in which he admitted company, they came and sat with him as his com- 
panions in tribulation, and exceptions from that rule, Nudlus ad amissas ibit 
amicus opes,—‘ Those that have lost their wealth are not to expect the visits 
of their friends.’ They that are poor have few friends. They sat with him, 
but none spake a word to him, only they all attended to the particular narra- 
tives he gave of his troubles. ‘They were silent, as men astonished and amazed, 
Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent,—‘ Our lighter griefs have a voice; those 
which are more oppressive are mute. 

*So long a time they held their peace, to shew 
A reverence due to such prodigious woe.’—Sir R. Blackmore, 

They spake not a word to him, whatever they said one to another, by wa 
of instruction, for the improvement of the present providence. They Sai 
nothing to that purpose that afterwards they spoke a great deal; nothing to 
grieve him, ch. iv. 2; because they saw his grief was very great already, and 
they were loath at first to add affliction to the afflicted. There is a time to keep 
silence, when either the wicked is before us, and by speaking we may harden 
them, Ps. xxxix. 1, or when by speaking we may offend the generation of God’s 
children, Ps. xxiii, 15. Their not entering upon the following solemn dis- 
courses till the seventh day, may perhaps intimate that it was the sabbath day, 
which doubtless was observed in the patriarchal age, and to that day the 
adjourned the intended conference, because probably then company resorte 
as usual, to Job’s house, to join with him in his devotions, who might be edified 
by the discourse. Or rather, by their silence so long they would intimate, that 
what they afterwards said was well considered and digested, and the result 
of many thoughts; “The heart of the wise studies to answer.” We should 
think twice before we speak once, especially in such a case as this; think long, 
and we shall be the better able to speak short and to the purpose. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘©Ye have heard of the patience of Job,” saith the apostle, Jas. v. 11. So we have, and 
of his impatience tov. We admired that a man should be so patient as he was, 
ch. i., ii.; but we admire that a good man should be so impatient as he is.Here in this 
chapter, where we find him cursing his day, and, in passion, I. Complaining that he 
was born, ver. 1—10. II. Complaining that he did not die as soon as he was born, 
ver. 1I—19. II]. Complaining that his life was now continued when he was in misery, 
ver. 20—26. In this it must be owned that Job sinned with his lips, and it is written, 
not for our imitation, but our admonition, that he who thinks he stands may take heed 
lest he fall. ; 


Vie this opened Job his mouth, and cursed his day. 
2 And Job spake, and said, 
3 Let the day perish wherein I was born, [conceived. 
And the night im which it was said, There is a man child 
4 Let that day be darkness ; 
Let not God regard it from above, 
Neither let the light shine upon 1t. 
5 Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it; 
Let a cloud dwell upon it ; 
Let the blackness of the day terrify it. 
6 As for that night, let darkness seize upon it ; 
Let it not be joined unto the days of the year, 
Let it not come into the number of the months. 


their comforts. By putting a respect upon them we encourage them, and some | 
good word may be spoken to them which may help to make them easy. Job’s | 
friends came, not to satisfy their curiosity with an account of his troubles, and 
the strangeness of the circumstances of them,—much less,as David's false | 
friends, to make invidious remarks upon him, Ps. xli, 6-8,—but to mourn with | 


7 Lo, let that night be solitary, 
let no joyful voice come therein. 


die;” the Vulgate, “bless God, and die;” the Greek, “ Now after 
much time his wife said unto him, How long wilt thou endure, 
saying, Behold I continue yet'a little time, expecting the hope of my 
deliverance? For behold, the memory of thee has disappeared from 
the earth, sons and daughters, the pangs and pains of my womb, 
whom in vain I toiled in labour for; and thou thyself sittest in the 
corruption of worms, passing the night in the open air, and I, a 
wanderer and a drudge from place to place, and from house to house, 


_tion. 


wait for the sun when he shall set, that I may rest from my labours, 
and the sorrows which now take hold on me. But say some word to 
the Lord, and die.” 
known. Our translation conveys the true idea; and the expression 
is probably due to the custom of bidding farewell by blessing, whence 


the word to bless, to say good-bye to, came to denote to renounce, — 


and eventually, to execrate; the valediction became a 


"ee S 


The origin of this remarkable addition is un- 
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8 Let them curse it that curse the day, 
Who are ready to raise up their mourning. 
9 Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark ; 
Let it look for light, but have none ; 
Neither let it see the dawning of the day : 
1 Because it shut not up the doors of my mother’s womb, 
Nor hid sorrow from mine eyes 


Long was Job’s heart hot within him; and while he was musing the fire 
burned, and the more for being stifled and suppressed; and at the length he 
svake with his tongue, but not such a good word as David spake after a long 
pause: “Lord, make me to know my end,” Ps. xxxix. 3,4. Seven days the 
prophet Ezekiel sat down astonied with the captives, and then (probably on 
the sabbath day) the word of the Lord came to him, Fze. iii. 15, 16. Bo long Job 
and his friends sat thinking, but said nothing; they were afraid of speaking 
what they thought, lest they should grieve him, and he durst not give vent 
to his thoughts, lest he should cffend them. They came to comfort him, but, 
finding his afflictions so very extraordinary, they began to think comfort did 
not belong to him, suspecting him a hypocrite, and therefore said nothing. 
But losers think they may have leave to speak, and therefore Job gives vent 
first to his thoughts, and, unless they had been better, it had been well if he 
had kept them to himself. In short, he cursed his day, the day of his birth; 
wished he had never been born, could not think or speak of his own birth 
without regret and vexation. Whereas men usually observe the annual return 
of their birth-day with rejoicing, he looked upon it as the unhappiest day 
of the year, because the unhappiest of his life, being the inlet into all this 
woe. Now 

First. This was bad enough. Th¢ extremity of his trouble, and the discom- 
posure of his spirits, may excuse it in part, but he can by no means be justified 
in it. Now he has forgotten the good he was born to; the lean kine have eaten 
up the fat ones; and he is filled with thoughts of the evil only, and wishes he 
had never been born. The prophet Jeremiah himself expressed his resentment 
of his calamities in language not much unlike this; not only, “ Woe is me, my 
mother, that thou hast borne me!” Jer. xv. 10, but “ Cursed be the day wherein 
1 was born,” Jer. xx. 14, &c. We may suppose that Job in his prosperity had 
many a time blessed God for the day of his birth, and reckoned it a happy day, 
yet now he brands it with all possible marks of infamy. When we consider 
the iniquity in which we were conceived and born, we have reason enough 
to reflect with sorrow and shame upon the day of our birth, and to say that 
the day of our death, by which we are freed from sin, (Rom. vii.7,) is far better, 
£cel. vii. 1. But to curse the day of our birth, because then we entered upon 
the calamitous scene of life, is to quarrel with the God of nature, to despise 
the dignity of our being, and to indulge a passion which our own calm and 
sober thoughts will make us ashamed of. Certainly there is no condition 
of life a man can be in in this world, but he may in it (if it be not his own fault) 
so honour God and work out his own salvation, and make sure a happiness for 
himself in a better world, that he will have no reason at all to wish he had 
never been born, but a great deal of reason to say he had his being to good 
purpose. Yet it must be owned, if there were not another life after this, 
and Divine consolations to support us in the prospects of it, so many are the 
sorrows and troubles of this, that we might sometimes be tempted to say we 
were made in vain, Ps. Ixxxix. 47, and to wish we had never been. There are 
those in hell that, with good reason, wish they had never been born, as Judas 
Mat. xxvi. 24; but on this side hell there can be no reason for so vain an 
ungrateful a wish. It was-Job’s folly and weakness to curse his day ; we must 
say of it, This was his infirmity ; but good men have sometimes failed in the 
exercise of those graces they have been most eminent for, that we may ander- 
stand that when they are said to be perfect it is meant they were upright, 
not that they were sinless. Lastly. Let us observe it, to the honour of the 
spiritual life above the natural, that, though many have cursed the day of their 
first birth, never any cursed the day of their new birth, nor wished they 
never had had grace and the Spirit of grace given them. Those are the most 
excellent gifts, above life and being itself, and which will never be a burthen. 

Secondly. Yet it was not so bad as Satan promised himself. He cursed his 
day, but he did not curse his God; was weary of his life, and would gladly have 
parted with that, but not weary of his religion; he resolutely cleaves to that, 
and will never let it go. The dispute between God and Satan, concerning Job, 
was not whether Job had his infirmities, and whether he was subject. to like 
passions as we are, that was granted, but whether he was a re) ade and 
secretly hated God, and if he were provoked would shew it; and upon trial 
it proved he was no such man. ay, all this may consist with his being 
a pattern of patience; for, though he did thus speak unadvisedly with his lips, 

et both before and after he expressed great submission and resignation to the 

oly will of God, and repented of his impatience. He condemned himself for 
it, and therefore God did not condemn him; nor must we, but watch the more 
carefully over ourselves, lest we sin after the similitude of this transgression. 

The particular expressions which Job useth in cursing his day, are full of 
poetical fancy, flame, and rapture; and create as much difficulty to the critics 
as the thing itself doth to the divines. We need not be particular in our 
observations upon them. When he would express his passionate wish that he 
had never been, he falls foul upon the day, and, i a 

1. He wisheth that earth might forget it; Let it perish, ver. 3; “ Let it not 
be joined to the days of the year,” ver. 6. Let it be not only not inserted in the 
calendar in red letters, as the day of the king’s nativity used to be, (and Job 
was a king, ch. xxix. 25,) but let it be erased and blotted out, and buried in 
oblivion. Let not the world know that ever such a man as I was born into 
it, and lived in it, who am made such a spectacle of misery. 

2. That Heaven might frown upon it; “Let not God regard it from above,” 
yer.4. Every thing is indeed as it is with God; that day is honourable on 
which he puts honour, and which he distinguishes and crowns with his favour 
and blessing, as he did the seventh day of the week; but let my birth-day 
never be so honoured, let it be nigro carbone notandus,— marked as with a 
black coal,’—marked for an evil day, by him that determines the times before 
appointed. The Father and Fountain of light appointed the greater light to 
etity the day and lesser lights to rule the night, but let that want the benefit 
of both. Ist. “Let that > oe be darkness,” ver. 4; and if the light of the da 
be darkness, how great is that darkness! how terrible, because then we loo 
for light. Let the gloominess of the day represent Job's conditiou, whose sun 
went down at noon. 2nd. “ As for that night” too, let it want the benefit 
of moon and stars, and “let darkness seize upon it,” thick darkness, dark- 
ness that may be felt, which wili not befriend the repose of the night by its 
silence, but rather disturb it with its terrors. : : 

3. That all joy might forsake it. Let it be a melancholy night, solitary, and 
not a merry night of music or dancing; “let no joyful voice come therein, 


ii. 11. Teman is thought by some, as Rosenmiiller. to have been 
a part of Edom, but others think it was to the east of Edom. ‘The 
word Teman means to the right hand, that is, the south, which is to 
the right hand of a person who faces the east. The Shuhites must 
hae tose another Arab tribe, and Gesenius supposes that Shuah 
may be identified with the Saccwa of Ptolemy, to the east of Batanea. 
The Naamathites, or inhabitants of Naamah, are called Minwans in 
the Greek. Some think Zophar came from Naamah in Judah, but 
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ver. 7; let it be a long night, and not “ see the eyelids of the morning,” ver. 9 
which bring joy with them. 
4. That all curses might follow it, ver. 8. Let none ever desire to see it, or 
bid it weleome when it comes; but, on the contrary, “ Let them curse it that 
curse the day.” Whatever day any are temptcd to curse, let them at the same 
time bestow one curse upon my birth-day, particularly those that make it their 
trade to raise up mourning at funerals with their ditties of lamentation. Let 
them that curse the day of others’ death in the same breath curse the day of my 
birth; or, those who are so fierce and daring as to be ready to raise up the 
leviathan, for that is the word here, who being about to strike the whale, or 
crocodile, curse it with the bitterest curse they can invent, hoping by those 
incantations to weaken it, and so to make themselves masters of it. Probably 
some such custom might there be used to which our divine poet alludes. Let 
it be as odious as ‘the day wherein men bewail the greatest misfortune, or the 
time wherein they see the most dreadful apparition;’ so Bishop Patrick: L 
suppose, taking the leviathan here to signify the devil, as others do who under- 
stand it of the curses used by conjurers and magicians in raising the devil, or, 
when they have raised a devil that they cannot lay. 
ut what is the ground of Job’s quarrel with the day and night of his birth ? 
It is “because it shut not up the doors of his mother’s womb,” ver. 10. See the 
folly and madness of a passionate discontent, and how absurdly and extrava- 
gantly it talks when the reins are laid in the neck of it. Is this Job, who was 
so much admired for his wisdom, that “ unto him men gave ear, and kept silence 
at his counsel, and after his words they spake not again ?” ch. xxix. 21,22. Sure 
his wisdom failed him, Ist. When he took so much pains to express his desire that 
he had never been born, which, at the best, was a vain wish, for it is impossible 
to make that which has been not to have been. 2nd. When he was so liberal of 
his curses upon a day and a night that could not be hurt, or made ever the 
worse for his curses. 3rd. When he wished a thing so very barbarous to his 
own mother, as that she might not have brought him forth when her full time 
was come, which must inevitably have been her death, anda miserable death. 
4th. When he despised the goodness of God to him in giving him a being, such 
a being, so noble and excellent a life, such a life, so far above that of any other 
creature in this lower world, and undervalued the gift as not worth the accept- 
ance, only because transit cum onere,—‘it was clogged with a proviso of 
trouble,’ which now at length came upon him after many years’ enjoyment of 
its pleasures. What a foolish thing it was to wish that his eyes had never seen 
the light, that so they might not have seen sorrow, which yet he might hope 
to see through, and beyond which he might see joy. Did Job believe and hope 
that he should in his flesh see God at the latter day, ch. xix. 26, and yet would 
he wish he never had had a being capable of such a bliss, only because for the 
resent he had sorrow in the fiesh? God, by his grace, arm us against this 


1] Why died I not from the womb ? [belly ? 
Why did I not give up the ghost when I came out of the 
12 Why did the knees prevent me ? 
Or why the breasts that I should suck ? 
13 For now should [ have lain still and been quiet, 
I should have slept: then had I been at rest, 
14 With kings and counsellors of the earth, 
Which built desolate places for themselves ; 


| foolish and hurtful lust of impatience! 
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Or with princes that had gold, 

Whe filled their houses with silver : 

Or as an hidden untimely birth I had not been ; 
As infants which never saw light. 

There the wicked cease from troubling ; 

And there the weary be at rest. 

There the prisoners rest together ; 

They hear not the voice of the oppressor. 

The small and great are there ; 

And the servant zs free from his master. 


19 


this is improbable, and we prefer to believe it was from a district 
adjacent to Shuah and Teman. 

ii. 13. The seven days and seven nights here must be understood 
to mean, that for a week, or simply seven days, Job’s friends mourned 
with him in silence. Mourning often continued seven days among 
the Orientals, as shown by Gen. 1. 10, 1 Sam. xxxi. 13, and Heclesias- 
ticus xxii. 12. 

iii. 1—8. In the first and last of these verses we find three 
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Job, perhaps, reflecting upon himself for his folly in wishing he had never 
been born, follows it, and thinks to mend it with another, little better, that he 
had died as soon as he was born, which he enlargeth upon in these verses. 
When our Saviour would set forth a very calamitous state of things he seems 
to allow such a saying as this, “Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that 
never bare, and the paps which never gave suck,” Lu. xxiii. 29: but blessing 
the barren womb is one thing, and cursing the fruitful womb is another. It is 
good to make the best of afflictions, but it is not good to make the worst of 
mercies. Our rule is, “ Bless, and curse not.” Life is often put for all good, 
and death ror all evil; yat Job here yery absurdly complains of life and its sup- 
ports as a curse and a plague to him, and envies death and the grave as the 
greatest and most desirable bliss. Surely Satan was deceived in Job when he 
applied that maxim to him, “all that a man has will he give for his life;” for 
never any man valued life at a lower rate than he did. 

First. lie ungratefully quarrels with life, and is angry that his was not taken 
from him as soon as it was given him; ver. 11, 12,“ Why died I not from the 
womb?” See here, 1. What a weak and helpless creature man is when he 
comes into the world, and how slender the thread of life is when it is first 
drawn. Weare ready to die from the womb, and to breathe our last as soon 
as we breathe at all. We can de nothing for ourselves as other creatures can, 
but should drop into the grave if the knees did not prevent us; and the lamp of 
life when first lighted would go out of itself, if the breasts given us that we 
should suck did not supply it with fresh oil. 2, What a merciful and tender 
care Divine providence took of us at our entrance into the world. It was 
owing to this that we died not from the womb, and did not give up the ghost 
when we came out of the belly. Why were we not cut off as soon as we were 
born? Not because we did not deserve it; justly might such weeds have been 
plucked up as soon as they appeared, justly might such cockatrices have been 
crushed in the egg. Not because we did or could take any care of ourselves, 
and our own safety : no creature comes into the world so shiftless as man. It 
was not our might, or the power of our hand that preserved us these beings; 
but God’s power and providence upheld our frail lives, and his pity and patience 
spared our forfeited lives. It was owing to this that the knees prevented us, 
Natural affection is put into parents’ hearts by the hand of the God of nature; 
and hence it was that the blessings of the breast attended those of the womb. 
3. What a great deal of vanity and vexation of spirit attends human life! If we 
had not a God to serve in this world, and better things to hope for in another 
world, considering the faculties we are endued with, and the troubles we are 
surrounded with, we should be strongly tempted to wish that we had died from 
the womb, which had prevented a great deal both of sin and misery. 

‘ He that is born to day, and dies to morrow, 
Loses some hours of Joy, but months of sorrow.’ 
4. The evil uf impatience, fretfulness, and discontent. When it thus prevails, it 


is unreasonable and absurd, it is impious and ungrateful, it is slighting and | 


undervaluing God’s favour. How much soever life is embittered, we must say 
it was of the Lord’s mercies that we died not from the womb, that we were 
not consumed. It is contradicting the common sense and sentiments of man- 
kind, and our own at another time. Let discontented people declaim never so 
much against life, they will be loath to part with it when it comes to the setting 
to. When the old man in the fable, being tired with his burthen, threw it down 
in discontent, and called for Death, and Death came to him and asked what 
a would, have with him, he then answered,‘Nothing, but help me up with my 
urthen. 

Secondly. He passionately applauds death and the grave, and seems hugely 
in love with them. ‘lo desire to die that we may be with Christ, that we may 
be free from sin, and that we may be clothed upon with our house which is 
from heaven, is the effect and evidence of grace; but to desire to die only that 
we may be quiet in the grave, and delivered from the troubles of this life, 
savours of corruption. Job’s considerations here may be of good use to recon- 
cile us to death when it comes, and to make us easy under the arrests of it, but 
they ought not to be made use of as a pretence to quarrel with life while it is 
continued, or to make us uneasy under the burthens of it. It is our wisdom 
and duty to make the best of that which is, be it living or dying, and so to live 
to the Lord, and die to the Lord, and to be his in both, Rom. xiv. 8. Job here 
frets himself with thinking that if he had but died as soon as he was born, 
and been carried from the womb to the tomb, 

1. His condition would have been as good as that of the best. “I should have 
been,” saith he, ver. 14, ‘‘ with kings and counsellors of the earth,” whose pomp, 

ower, and policy cannot set them out of the reach of death, nor secure them 
rom the grave, nor distinguish theirs from common dust in the grave. Even 
princes that had gold in abundance could not with it bribe death to overlook 
them when he came with commission; and, though they filled their houses with 
silver, yet they were forced to leave it all behind them, no more to return to it. 
Some, by the desolate places which the kings and counsellors are here said to 
build for themselves, understand the sepulchres or monuments they prepared 
for themselves in their lifetime; as 8 vebna, Jsa. xxii. 16, hewed him out a 
sepulchre; and by the gold which the princes had, and the silver with which 
they filled their houses, they indeestand the treasures which, they say, it was 
usual to deposit in the graves of great men. Such arts have men used to pre- 
serve their dignity, if possible, on the other side death, and to keep themselves 
from lying even with those of inferior rank ; but it will not do, death is and will 
be an irresistible leveller. Mors sceptra liyonibus @quat,—‘ Death mingles 
eceptres with spades.’ Rich and poor meet together in the grave; and there a 
hidden untimely birth, ver. 16, a child that either never saw light, or but just 
opened its eyes, and peeped into the world, and, not liking it, closed them again 
and hastened out of it, lies as soft and easy, lies as high and safe, as kings and 
counsellors, and princes that had gold; and, therefore, saith Job, would L had 
lain there in the dust, rather than live to lie here in the ashes. 

2. His condition would have been much better than now it was; ver. 13, 
“Then should I have lain scill and been quiet,” which now I cannot do, I can- 
not be, but am still tossing and unquiet; then I should have slept, whereas now 
sleep departeth from mine eyes; then had I been at rest, whereas now Lam 
restless. Now life and immortality are brought to a much clearer light by the 
Gospel than before they were placed in, good Christians can give a better 
account than this of the gain of dita Then should I have been present with 
the Lord, then should I have seen his glory face to face, and no longer through 
aglass darkly; but all that poor Job dreamed of was rest and quietness in the 
grave, out of the fear of evil tidings, and out of the feeling of sore boils. Then 
should | have been quiet; and, had he kept his temper, his even, easy temper 
still, which he was in in the two foregoing chapters, entirely resigued to the 
holy will of God, and acquiescing in it, he might have been quiet now; his soul 
at least. might have dwelt at ease, even when his body lay in pain, Ps. xxv. 13. 
Observe how finely he describes the repose of the grave, which, provided the 
soul also be at rest in God, may much assist our triumphs over it. 

Ist. Those that now are troubled will there be out of the reach of trouble; 
ver. 17, “ there the wicked cease from troubling.” When persecutors die they 
can no longer persecute; their hatred and envy is now perished. Herod had vexed 
the church, but when he became a prey for worms he ceased from troubling. 
When the persecuted die, they are out of the danger of being any farther 
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troubled. Had Job been at rest jn his grave, he had had no disturbance from 
the Sabeans and Chaldeans ; none of all his enemies had created him any trouble. 

2nd. Those that are now toiled will there see the period of their toils; “ there 
the weary are at rest.” Heaven is more than a rest to the souls of saints, but 
the grave is a rest to their bodies; their pilgrimage is a wearv pilgrimage; sin 
and the world they are weary of; their services, sufferings, and expectations 
they are wearied with, but in the grave they rest from all their labours, 
Rev. xiv. 13; Isa. lvii. 2. They are easy there, and make no complaints; there 
believers sleep in Jesus. 

3rd, Those that were here enslaved are there at liberty. Death is the pri- 
soner’s discharge, the relief of the oppressed, and the servant’s manumission, 
ver. 18. There the prisoners, though they walk not at large, yet they rest 
tugether, and are not put to work to grind in that prison house. ‘They are no 
more insulted and trampled upon, menaced, and terrified by their cruel task- 
masters; “they hear not the voice of the oppressor.” ‘They that were here 
doomed to perpetual servitude, that could call nothing their own, no, not their 
own bodies, are there no longer under command or control; there “ the servant 
is free from his master,” which is a good reason why those that have power 
should use it moderately, and those that are in subjection should bear it 
patiently,—yet a little while. 

4th. Those that were at a vast distance from all other, there are upon a level; 
ver. 19, “ the small and great are there ;” there the same, there all one, all alike 
free among the dead. The tedious pomp and state which attends the great is at 
an end there, all the inconveniences of a poor and low condition are likewise 
over; death and the grave know no difference. 

* Levell’d by death, the conqueror and the slave, 
The wise and foolish, cowards and the brave, 
Lie mix’d and undistinguish’d in the grave.’—Sir R. Blackmore. 


20 Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 

And life unto the bitter 272 soul ; 

Which long for death, but it cometh not ; 

And dig for it more than for hid treasures ; 

Which rejoice exceedingly, 

And are glad, when they can find the grave ? 

Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, 

And whom God hath hedged in ? 

For my sighing cometh before I eat, 

And my roarings are poured out like the waters. 

For the thing which I greatly feared is come upon me, 
And that which I was afraid of is come unto me. 

I was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was I 
Yet trouble came. [quiet ; 


Job, finding it to no purpose to wish either that he had not been born, or had 
died as soon as he was born, here complains that his life was now continued, 
and not cut off. When men are set on quarrelling, there is no end of it; the 
corrupt heart will carry on the humour. Having cursed the day of his birth, 
here he courts the day of his death. The beginning of this strife and impatience 
is as the letting forth of water. 

First. He thinks it hard in general that miserable lives should be prolonged ; 
ver, 2022, “ Wherefore is light in life given to them that are bitter in soul ?” 
Bitterness of soul, through spiritual grievances, makes life itself bitter. ‘ Why 
doth he give light ?’ so it is in the original. 
him, though the devil had said, “ He will curse thee to thy face ;” but he tacitly” 
reflects on the Divine providence as unjust and unkind in continuing life when 
the comforts of life are removed. Life is called light, because pleasant and 
serviceable for walking and working: it is candle light, the longer it burns the 
shorter it goes, and the nearer the socket. This light is said to be given us; 
for, if it were not daily renewed to us by a fresh gift, it would be lost. But Job 
reckons to those that are in misery, it is d@pov Gdwpov,—‘ a gift and no gift,’ a gift 
that they had better be without, wiki the light only serves them to see their own 
misery by. Such is the vanity of human life that even it sometimes becomes a 
vexation of spirit; and so alterable is the property of death, that, though dread- 
ful to nature, even it may become desirable to nature itself. He speaks of those 
here, 1. Who long for death when they have outlived their comforts and use 
fulness, are burthened with age and infirmities, with pain or sickness, poverty 
or disgrace, and yet it comes not; while at the same time it comes to many that 
dread it, and would putit far from them, ‘The continuance and period of life 
must be according to God’s will, not according to ours. It is not fit we should 
be consulted how long we would live, and when we would die; our times are in 
a better hand than our own. 2. Who dig for it as for hid treasures; that is, 
would give any thing for a fair dismission out of this world, which supposeth 
that then the thought of men’s being their own executioners was not so much 
as entertained or suggested, else those that longed for it needed not take much 
pains for it; they might soon come at it, (as Seneca tells them,) if they pleased. 
3. Who bid it welcome, and are glad when they can find the grave, and see 
themselves stepping into it. If the miseries of this life can preyail, contrary to 
nature, to make death itse/f desirable, shall not much more the hopes and pros- 
pects of a better life, to which death is our passage, make it so, and set us quite 
above the fear of it? It may be a sin to long for death, but Lam sure it is no 
sin to long for heaven. ‘ 

Secondly. He thinks himself in particular hardly dealt with, that he might not 
be eased of his pain and misery by death, when he could not get ease any other 
way. ‘To be thus impatient of life for the sake of the troubles we meet with, 
is not only unnatural in itself, but ungrateful to the Giver of life, and argues a 
sinful indulgence of our own passion, and a sinful inconsideration of our future 
state. Let it be our great and constant care to get ready for another world 
and then let us leave it to God to order the circumstances of our removal 
thither as he thinks fit; Lord, when and how thou pleasest; and this with 
such an jain ene ys that, if he should refer it to us, we would refer it to him 
again. Grace teaches us in the midst of life’s greatest comforts to be willing 
to die, and in the midst of its greatest crosses to be willing to live. Job, to 
excuse himself in this mighty desire he had to die, pleads the little comfort and 
satisfaction he had in life. 

1. In his present afHicted state, troubles were continually felt, and were 
likely to be so. He thought he had cause enough to be weary of living; for, 
ist. He had no comfort of his life; “ My sighing comes before I eat,” ver. 24. 
The sorrows of life prevented and anticipated the supports of life; nay, they 
took away his stomach, and spoiled his appetite to his necessary ont His 
griefs returned as duly as his meals, and affliction was his daily bread. Nay, uo 


21 


different words translated © cursc,’ and none of them the same as 
the one previously so rendered, but all properly meaning “ to curse.” 
For “their mourning,” in verse 8, the margin has “leviathan,” and 
so it is in the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Latin. There are several 
difficulties in the passage, upon which critics are divided in opinion, 
but which cannot here be examined in detail. 

iii. 14. In ancient times the sepulchres of the great were often in 
deserted localities, away from towns and cities; and perhaps the 

10 


reference here is to the monuments which kings and counsellors 
built for themselves during their lifetime in such places, or which 
were built for them by others. The custom of preparing their own 


tombs was not at all uncommon. Delitzsch says the desolate places _ 


or ruins here are “such as are from the first intended to rema 
uninhabited and desolate, consequently sepulchres, mausoleum: 
and he thinks the pyramids may be alluded to. Renan also under- 


stands the mausoleums built for themselves by the persons mentioned. — 
‘ ie 


He means God, yet doth not name 
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great was the extremity of his pain and anguish, that he did not only sigh, but 
roar, and his roarings were poured out like the waters in a full and constant 
stream. Our Master was acquainted with grief, and we must expect to be so 
too. 2nd. He had no prospect of bettering his condition; his way was hid, and 
God had hedged him in, ver. 23. He saw no way open of deliverance, nor knew 
he what course to take; his way was hedged up with thorns that he could not 
find his path: see ch. xxiii. 8; Lam. iii. 7. 

2. Even in his former prosperous state troubles were continually feared; so 
that then he was never easy, ver. 25, 26. He knew so much of the vanity of the 
world, and the troubles to which of course he was born, that he was not in 
safety, neither had he rest then. ‘That which made his grief now the more 
grievous was, that he was not conscious to himself of any great degree either of 
negligence or security in the day of his prosperity, which might provoke God 
thus to chastise him. Ist. He had not been negligent and mindless of his 
affairs, but kept up such a fear of trouble as was necessary to the maintaining 
of his guard. He was afraid for his children when they were feasting, lest they 
should offend God, eh. i. 5; afraid for his servants, lest they should offend 
his neighbours; he took all the care he could of his own health, and managed 
himself and his affairs with all possible precaution; yet all would not do. 2nd. | 
He had not been secure, nor indulged himself in ease and softness, had not | 
trusted in his wealth, nor flattered himself with the hopes of the perpetuity of 
his mirth, yet trouble came, to convince and mind him of the vanity of the 
world, which yet he had not forgot when he lived at ease. Thus his way was 
hid, for he knew not wherefore God contended with him. Now this conside- 
ration, instead of aggravating his grief, might rather serve to alleviate it. 
Nothing will make trouble easy so much as the test*'mony of our consciences 
for us, that in some measure we did our duty in a day of prosperity; and an 
expectation of trouble will make it sit the lighter when it comes. ‘The less it is 
a surprise, the less it is a terror. 


CHAPTER IY. 


Job having warmly given vent to his passion, and so broken the ice, his friends here 
come gravely to give vent to their judgment upon his case, which perhaps they had 
communicated to one another apart, compared notes upon it, and talked it ever among 
themselves, and found they were all agreed in their verdict, that Job’s afflictions cer- 
tainly proved him to have been a hypocrite; but they did not attack Job with this 
high charge till, by the expressions of his discontent and impatience, in which they 
thought he reflected on God himself, he had confirmed them in the ill opinion they 
had before conceived of him and his character. Now they set upon him with great 
fear. The dispute begins, and it begins to be hot presently: the opponents are Job's 
three friends; Job himself is respondent; Elihu appears first as moderator, and at 
length God himself gives judgment upon the controversy, and the management of it. 
The question in dispute is, Whether Job was an honest man or no? the same question 
that was in dispute between God and Satan in the first two chapters. Satan had yielded 
it, and durst not pretend that his cursing of his day was a constructive cursing of his 
God; no, he cannot deny but that Job still holds fast his integrity. But Job’s friends 
will needs have that if Job were an honest man he would not have been thus sorely 
and thus tediously afflicted ; and therefore urge him to confess himself a hypocrite in 
the profession he made of religion. No, saith Job, that I will never do; I have offended 
God, but my heart, notwithstanding, has been upright with him; and still he holds fast 
the comfort of his integrity. Eliphaz, who it is likely was the senior, or of the best 
quality, begins with him in this chapter. In which, I. He bespeaks a patient hearing, 
ver. 2. II. He compliments Job with an acknowledgment of the eminency and use- 
fuiness of the profession he had made of religion, ver. 3,4. III. He charges him with 
hypocrisy in his profession, grounding his charge upon his present troubles and his 
carriage under them, ver. 5,6. IV. To make good the inference, he maintains that 
man’s wickedness is that which always brings God’s judgment, ver. 7—11. V. He 
corroborates his assertion by a vision which he had, in which he was minded of the 
incontestable purity and justice of God, and the meanness, and weakness, and sinful- 
ness of man, ver. 12—21. By all this he aims to bring down Job’s spirit, and to make 
him both peaitent and patient under his afflictions. 


HEN Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said, 


2 If we assay to commune with thee, wilt thou be 
grieved ? 

But who can withhold himself from speaking ? 

8 Behold, thou hast instructed many, 
And thou hast strengthened the weak hands. 

4 Thy words have upholden him that was falling, 
And thou hast strengthened the feeble knees. 

5 But now it is come upon thee, and thou faintest ; 
It toucheth thee, and thou art troubled. 

6 Is not this thy fear, thy confidence, 
Thy hope, and the uprightness of thy ways ? 


In these verses, ‘ : 

First. Eliphaz excuses the trouble he is now about to give to Job by his dis- 
course; ver. 2, ‘If we assay a word with thee, offer a word of reproof and counsel, 
wilt thou be grieved and take it ill? we have reason to fear thou wilt; but there 
1s no remedy, who can refrain from words?’ Observe, 1. With what modesty 
he speaks of himself and his own attempt. He will not undertake the manage- 
ment of the cause alone, but very humbly joins his friends with him; We will 
commune with thee. They that plead God’s cause must be glad of help, lest 
it suffer through their weakness. He will not promise much, but begs leave to 
assay, or attempt, and try if he could propose any thing that might be pertinent, 
and suit Job’s case. In difficult matters it becomes us to pretend no farther, but 
only to try what may be said or done. Many excellent discourses have gone 
under the modest title of essays. 2. With what tenderness he speaks of Job, and 
his present afflicted condition; ‘If we tell thee our mind, wilt thou be grieved ? 
Wilt thou take it ill ? Wilt thou lay it to thine own heart, as thine affliction, or 
to our charge, as our fault? Shall we be reckoned unkind and cruel if we 
deal plainly and faithfully with thee? We desire we may not, we hope we 
shall not, and should be sorry if that should be ill resented which is well 
intended? Note, We ought to be afraid of grieving any, especially those that 
are already in grief, lest we add affliction to the afflicted, as David's enemies, 
Ps. \xix. 26. We should shew ourselves backward to say that which we fore- 
see willbe grievous, though never so necessary. God nimself, though he afflicts 
justly, yet he doth not afflict willingly, Lam. iti. 33. 3. With what assurance he 
oer of the truth and pertinency of what he was about to say, “Who can 
withhold himself from speaking?” Surely it was a pious zeal for God’s honour, 
and the spiritual welfare of Job, that laid him under this necessity of speaking. 

ho can for speaking in vindication of God’s honour which we hear’ 
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reproved, in love to thy soul which we see endangered? Note, It is foonss 
pity not to reprove our friends, even our friends in affliction, for what they 
say or do amiss, only for fear of offending them. Whether men take it well or 
ill, we must with wisdom and meekness do our duty, and discharge a good 
conscience, 

Secondly. He exhibits a twofold charge against Job: 

1. As to his particular carriage under this affliction, he chargeth him with 
weakness and faint-heartedness; and that article of his charge there was too 
much ground for, ver. 3—5. And here, 

Ist. He takes notice of Job’s former serviceableness to the comfort of others. 
He owns that Job bad instructed many, not only bis own children and servants 
but many others, his neighbours and friends, as many as fell within the sphere of 
his activity. He did not only encourage those who were teachers by office, and 
countenance them, and pay for the teaching of those that were poor, but he did 
himself instruct many. Though a great man, he did not think it below him; 
king Solomon was a preacher. Though a man of business he found time to do 
it, went among his neighbours, talked to them about their souls, and gave them 
good counsel. Oh that this example of Job were imitated by sur great men! 
If he met with those that were ready to fall into sin, or Sink under their 
troubles, his words upheld them. A wonderful dexterity he had in offering 
that which was proper to fortify persons against temptations, to support them 
under their burthens, and to comfort afflicted consciences. He had and used 
the tongue of the learned, knew how to speak a word in season to them that 
were weary, and employed himself much in that good work. With suitable 
counsels and comforts he strengthened the weak hands for work and service, 
and the spiritual warfare; and the feeble knees for the bearing up the man in 
his journey, and under his load. It is our duty not only to lift up our own 
hands that hang down, by quickening and encouraging ourselves in the way 
of duty, Heb. xii. 12, but we must also strengthen the weak hands of others, as 
there 1s occasion, and do what we can to confirm their feeble knees, by saying 
to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, Jsa. xxxv. 3,4. ‘he expressions 
seem to be borrowed from hence, Note, They that have abundance of 
spiritual riches should abound in spiritual charity. A good word well and 
wisely spoken may do more good than perhaps we think of. 

But why doth Eliphaz mention this here? First. Perhaps he praiseth him 
thus for the good he had done, that he might make the intended reproof the 
more passable with him. Just commendation is a good preface to a just repre- 
hension, will help to remove prejudices, and will shew that the reproof comes 
not from ill-will. Paul praised the Corinthians before he chid them, 1 Cor. xi.7. 
Secondly. He remembers how Job had comforted others, as a reason why he 
might justly expect to be himself comforted, and yet if conviction was necessary 
in order to comfort, they must be excused if they applied themselves to that 
first; the Comforter shall reprove, Jno. xvi. 8. Thirdly. He speaks this perhaps 
in a way of pity, lamenting it, that through the extremity of his afHiction he 
could not apply those comforts to himself which he had formerly administered 
to others, It is easier to give good counsel than to take it, to preach meekness 
and patience than to practise them; Facile omnes cum valemus rectum concilium 
egrotis damus,—‘ We all find it easy, when in health, to give good advice to the 
sick.’—Terent. Fourthly. Most think he mentions it as an aggravation of his 
Ages discontent, upbraiding him with his knowledge, and the good offices he 
iad done for others; as if he had said, ‘Thou that hast taught others, why dost 
thou not teach thyself? Is not this an evidence of thine hypocrisy, that thou hast 
prescribed that medicine to others which thou wilt not now take thyself, and 
so contradictest thyself, and actest against thy own known principles? Thou 
that teachest another not to faint, dost thou taint ? Rom. ii. 12; physician, heal 
thyself. ‘They who have rebuked others, must expect to hear of it if they them- 
selves become obnoxious to rebuke. 

2nd. He upbraids him with his present low-spiritedness, ver. 5. ‘f Now it is 
come upon thee,” now it is thy turn to be afflicted, and the bitter cup that goes 
round is put into thy hand, ‘now it toucheth thee, thou faintest, thou art trou- 
bled.” First. He makes too light of Job’s afflictions; “it toucheth thee.” The 
very word that Satan himself had used, ch. i. 11; ii. 5. Had liphaz felt but 
the one half of Job’s affliction he would have said, It smites me, it wounds me; 
but, speaking of Job’s afflictions, he makes but a fleabite of it, lt touches thee 
and thou canst not bear to be touched; noli me tangere,—'Touch me not. 
Secondly. He makes too much of Job’s resentments, and aggravates them; “Thou 
faintest,” or, thou art beside thyself, thou ravest, and knowest not what thou 
sayest. Men in deep distress must have grains of allowance, and a favourable 
construction put upon what they say. When we make the worst of every word, 
we do not as we would be done by. 

2. As to his general character before this affliction, he chargeth him with 
wickedness and false-heartedness, and that article of his charge was utterly 
groundless and unjust. How unkindly doth he banter him, and upbraid him 
with the great profession of religion he had made, as if it were all now come to 
nothing, and proved asham; ver.6, “Is not this thy fear, thy confidence, thy hope, 
and the uprightness of thy ways?” Doth it not all appear now to be a mere 
pretence? for, hadst thou been sincere in it, God would not thus have afflicted 
thee, nor wouldest thou have carried thyself thus under the affliction. ‘This 
was the very thing Satan aimed at, to prove Job a hypocrite, and disprove the 
character God had given of him. When he could not himself do this to God, 
but he still saw and said, Job is perfect and upright, then he endeavoured by 
his friends to do it to Job himself, and to persuade him to confess himself a 
hypoerite. Could he have gained that point, he would have triumphed, Habea 
confitentem reum,— Out of thy own mouth will | condemn thee.’ But by the 
grace of God Job was enabled to hold his own, and would not bear false wit- 
ness against himself. Note, Those that pass rash and uncharitable censures 
upon their brethren, and condemn them tor hypocrites, do Satan’s work, and 
serve his interest more than they are aware of. I know not how it comes to 
pass that this verse is differently read in several editions of our common En- 
glish Bibles. The original, and all ancient versions, put “thy hope” before “the 
uprightness of thy ways.” So doth the Geneva, and most of the editions of the 
last translation; but I find one of the first, in 1612, has it, “ Is not this thy fear, 
thy confidence, the uprightness of thy ways and thy hope?” Both the Assem- 
bly’s Annotations and Mr. Poole’s have that reading. And an edition in 1660 
reads it, “Is not thy fear thy confidence; and the uprightness of thy ways thy 
hope?” Doth it not appear now that all the religion, both of thy devotion and 
of thy conversation, was only in hope and confidence that thou shouldest grow 
rich by it? Was it not all mercenary? The very thing that Satan suggested. 
“Ts not thy religion thy hope, and thy right ways thy confidence?” so Mr. 
Broughton. Or, Was it not? Didst thou not think that would have been thy 
protection? but thou art deceived. Or, Would it not have been so? If it 
had been sincere, would it not have kept thee from this despair? It is true 
“If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength,” thy grace, “is small, 
Pr. xxiv. 10; but it doth not there follow, thou hast no grace, no strength at 
all. A man’s character is not to be taken from a#ingle act. 


7 Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being inno- 
Or where were the righteous cut off ? [cent ? 


iii. 15. The wealthy dead, who collected riches and passed into 
oblivion. Others suppose the reference may be to the burying of 
treasures with rich men, but this is improbable. , 

iii. 24. Our translation means that Job began the day with 
sighing, that he began to sigh before he began to eat; and itis a 
probable explanation. Others, however, as Dr. Good, understand 
that the renee, Job took the place of his food; while Dr. Noyes 


interprets it, “ sighing somes on when I begin to eat, and prevents 


my taking my daily nourishment.” The idea may be thus expressed : 
he was choked with grief, and unable to swallow his food. The 
clause, ‘ my roarings are poured out like the waters,” signifies that 
his lamentations were incessant and unrestrained. When water once 
finds a vent, it is not easily stopped; and when grief onve gets the 
upper hand, it is not readily controlled. u 
iv. 2. For “if we assay to commune with thee,” the Hebrew is, 
“if one attempt a word with thee.” Dr. Bernard translates, “ Hath 
ML 
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Even as I haye scen, they that plow iniquity, 

And sow wickedness, reap the same. 

By the blast of God they perish, 

And by the breath of his nostrils are they consumed. 
The roaring of the lion, and the voice of the fierce lion, 
And the teeth of the young lions, are broken. 

The old lion perisheth for lack of prey, 

And the stout lion’s whelps are scattered abroad. 


8 
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Eliphaz here advanceth another argument to prove Job a hypocrite, and 
will have not ouly his impatience under his afflictions to be evidence against 
him, but even his afflictions themselves, being so very great and extraordinary, 
and there being no prospect at all of his deliverance out of them. To strengthen 
this argument he here lays down these two principles, which seem plausible 
enough : 

Barat, That good men were never thus ruined. And for the proof of this he 
appeals to Job’s own observation; ver. 7, ““ Remember, I pray thee;” recollect 
all that thou hast seen, heard, or read, and give me an instance of any one that 
was innocent and righteous, and yet perished as thou dost, and was cut off as 
thou art. If we understand it of a final and eternal destruction, his principle is 
true; none that are innocent ana righteous perish for ever. It is only a man of 
sin that is a son of perdition, 2 Z’hes. ii. 3. But then it is ill applied to Job; he 
did not thus perish, nor was he cut off. A man is never undone till he is in 
hell. But, if we understand it of any temporal calamity, his principle is not 
true. “ The righteous perish,” Jsa. lvii. 1; “there is one event both to the 
righteous and to the wicked,” Heel. ix. 2, both in life and death; the great 
and certain difference is after death. Even before Job’s time, as early as it 
was, there were instances sufficient to contradict this principle. Did not 
righteous Abel perish being innocent; and was not he cut off in the beginning 
of his days? Was not righteous Lot burnt out of house and harbour, and forced 
to retire to a melancholy cave? Was not righteous Jacob, a Syrian, ready to 
perish ? Deu. xxvi. 5. And other such instances no doubt there were, which are 
aot on record. 

Secondly. That wicked men were often thus ruined; and for the proof of 
this he voucheth his own observation; ver. 8, “Even as I have seen,” many a 
time, “they that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, by the blast of God they 
perish,” ver. 9. We have daily instances of that; and therefore, since thou 
dost thus perish and art consumed, we have reason to think that, whatever 
profession of religion thou hast made, thou hast but ploughed iniquity «nd sown 
wickedness. Even as I have seen in others, so I do see in thee. 

1. He speaks of sinners in general, politic busy sinners, that take patna in sin, 
for they plough iniquity; and expect gain by sin, for they sow wickedness, 


They that plough, piough in hope; but what is the issue? They reap the same; 
4 shall of the 
wi 


esh reap corruption and ruin, Gal. vi. 7, 8. The harvest 
be a heap in the day of grief and desperate sorzow, Jsa. xvii. 11. He 
shall reap the same, that is, the proper product of that seedness. ‘Chat which 
the sinner sows, he sows not that body that shall be; but God will give 
it a body, a body of death, the end of those things, Rom. vi. 21. Some, by 
inignity and wickedness, understand wrong and injury done to others; they 
who plough and sow that shall reap the same, that is, they shall be paid in 
their own coin. ‘They that are tronblesome shall be troubled, 2 Thes. i. 6; 
Jos. vii. 25. The spoilers spoiled, Zsa. xxxiii. 1; and those that led captive shall 
go captive, Rev. xiii. 10. e farther describes their destruction, ver. 9, ‘By 
the blast of God they perish.” The projects they take so much pains in are 
defeated, God cuts in sunder the cords of these ploughers, Ps. cxxix. 3, 4. 
They themselves are destroyed, which is the just punishment of their iniquity. 
They perish, that is, they are destroyed utterly; they are consumed, that is, 
they are destroyed gradually ; and this by the blast and breath of God; that is 
Ist. By his wrath. His anger is the ruin of sinners, who are therefore called 
vessels of wrath, and his breath is said to kindle Tophet, Jsa. xxx. 33; ‘*‘ Who 
knows the power of his anger?” Ps. xc. 8. 2nd. By his word. He speaks and 
it is done, easily and effectually. The Spirit of God in the Word consumes 
sinners; with that he slays them, Hos. vi.5. Saying and doing are not two 
things with God. The man of sin is said to be consumed with the breath of 
Christ’s mouth, 2 Thes. ii. 8: compare Jsa. xi. 4; Rev. xix. 21. Some think, in 
attributing the destruction of sinners to the blast of God, and the breath of 
his nostrils, he refers to the wind whicn blew the house down upon Job’s 
children, as if they were therefore sinners above all men, because they suffered 
such things, Lu. xiii. 2. 

2. He speaks particularly of tyrants and cruel oppressors, under the simili- 
tude of lions, ver. 10, 11. Observe, Ist. How he describes their cruelty and 
oppression. The Hebrew tongue has five several names for lions, and they are 
all here used, to set forth the terrible tearing power, fierceness, and cruelty 
of proud oppressors; they roar, and rend, and prey upon all about them, and 
bring up their young ones to do so too, #ze. xix. 3. The devil is a roaring lion, 
and they partake of his nature, and do his lusts. They are strong as lions, and 
subtle, Ps. x. 93; xvii. 12; and as far as they prevail lay all desolate about them. 
2nd. How he describes their destruction; the destruction both of their power 
and of their persons. ‘They shall be restrained from doing farther hurt, and 
reckoned with for the hurt they have done. An effectual course shall be taken, 
First. That they shall not terfify ; the voice of their roaring shall be stopped. 
Secondly. That they shall not tear; God will disarm them, will take away 
their power to do hurt. The teeth of the young lions are broken, Ps. iii. 7. 
Thus shall the remainder of wrath be restrained. T'hirdly. That they shall 
not enrich themselves with the spoil of their neighbours. Even the old ton is 
famished, and perisheth for lack of prey. ‘They that have surfeited on spoil 
and rapine are perhaps reduced to such straits as to die for hunger at last. 
Fourthly. That they shall not, as they promised themselves, leave a succession. 
The stout lions’ whelps are scattered abroad, to seek for food themselves, which 
the old ones used to bring in for them; Nah. ii. 12, ** The lion did tear in pieces 
for his whelps,” but now they must shift for themselves. Perhaps Eliphaz 
intended in this to reflect upon Job, as it he, being “the greatest of allthe men 
of the east,” had got his estate by spoil, and used his power in oppressing his 
neighbours ; but now his power and estate were gone, and his family scattered. 
If so, it was pity a man whom God praised should be thus abused. 


12 Nowa thing was secretly brought to me, 
And mine ear received a little thereof. 

18 In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
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14 Fear came upon me, and trembling, 

Which made all my bones to shake. 

Then a spirit passed before my face ; 

The hair of my flesh stood up : 

It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof. 
An image was before mine eyes, 

There was silence, and I heard a voice, saying, 

Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 

Shall a man be more pure than his maker ? 

Behold, he put no trust in his servants ; 

And his angels he charged with folly : 

How much less 7 them that dwell in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation zs in the dust, 

Which ave crushed before the moth? 

They are destroyed from morning to evening: 

They perish for ever without any regarding 7¢. 

Doth not their excellency eich is in them go away ? 
They die, even without wisdom. 


15 


16 
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Eliphaz, having undertaken to convince Job of the sin and folly of his discon- 
tent and impatience, here vouches a vision he had been favoured with, whica 
he relates to Job for his conviction. What comes immediately from God all 
men will pay a particular deference to, and Job no doubt as much as any. 
Some think Eliphaz had this vision now lately, since he came to Job, putting 
words into his mouth wherewith to reason with him; and it had been well if 
he had kept to the purport of this vision, which would serve for a ground on 
which to reprove Job for his murmuring, but not to condemn him for a hypocrite. 
Others think he had it formerly ; for God did in this way often communicate 
himself to the children of men in those first ages of the world, ch. xxxiii. 15. 
Probably God had sent Eliphaz this messenger and message some time or other 
when he was himself in an unquiet, discontented frame, to calm and pacify him 
Note, As we should comfort others with that wherewith we have been com- 
forted, (2 Cor. i. 4,) so we should endeavour to convince others with that which 
has been powerful to convince us. The people of God had not then any written 
Word to quote, and therefore God sometimes notified to them even common 
truths by the extraordinary ways of revelation. We that have Bibles have 
there (thanks be to God!) a more sure Word to depend upon than even visions 
and voices, 2 Pet. i. 19. Observe, ; 

First. The manner how this “message was sent to Eliphaz, and the circum- 
stances of the conveyance of it to him. 
stealth. Some of the sweetest communion gracious souls have with God is in 
secret, where no eye sees but his that is all eye. God has ways of bringing 
conviction, counsel, and comfort to his people, unobserved by the world; by 
private whispers, as pero and effectually as by the public ministry. His 
secret is with them, Ps. xxv. 14. As the evil spirit often steals good words out 
of the heart, Mat. xiii. 19, so the good Spirit sometimes steals good words intu 
the heart, or ever we are aware. 2. He received a little thereof, ver. 12; aud 
it is but little of Divine knowledge that the best receive inthis world. We 
know little in comparison with what is to be known, and with what we shall 
know when we come to heaven. ‘ How little a portion is heard of God!” 
ch. xxvi. 14; “ We know but in part,” ] Cor. xiii. 12. See his humility and 
modesty: he pretends not to have understood it fully, but something of it he 
perceived. 3. lt was brought him in the visions of the night, ver. 13, when he 
was retired from the world, and the hurry of it, and all about him was composed 
and quiet. Note, The more we are withdrawn from the world, and the things 
of it, the fitter we are for communion with God. When we are, communing 
with our own hearts, and are still, (Ps. iv. 4,) then is a proper time for the Holy 
Spirit to commune with us. When others were asleep Eliphaz was ready to 
receive this visit from Heaven, and probably, like David, was meditating upon 
God in the night watches. In the midst of those good thoughts this thing was 
brought to him. We should hear more from God if we thought more of him; 
yet some are surprised with convictions in the night, ch. xxxiii. 14,15. 4. It 
was prefaced with terrors; fear came upon him and trembling, ver. 14. It 
should seem, before he either heard or saw any thing, he was seized with this 
trembling, which shook his bones, and perhaps the bed under him. A holy awe 
and reverence of God and his majesty being struck upon his spirit, he was 
thereby prepared for a Divine visit. hom God intends to honour, he first 
humbles and lays low, and will have us all to serve him with holy fear, and to 
rejoice with trembling. 

Secondly. The messenger by whom it was sent. A spirit, one of the good 
angels, who are employed not only as the ministers of God’s providence, but 
sometimes as the ministers of his Word. Concerning this apparition which 
Eliphaz saw, we are here told, ver. 15, 16, 1. That it was real, and not a dream 
notafancy. An image was before his eyes, he plainly saw it: at first it assed 
and repassed before his face, moved up aud down; but at length it stood still, 
to speak to him. If some have been so knavish as to impose false visions on 
others, and some so foolish as to be themselves imposed upon, it doth not 
therefore follow but that there have been apparitions of spirits, both good and 
bad. 2. That it was indistinct, and somewhat confused. lie could not discern 
the form thereof, so as to frame any exact idea of it in his own mind, much less 
tc give a description of it. His conscience was to be awakened and informed 
not his curiosity gratified. We know little of spirits, we are not capable of 
knowing much of them, nor is it fit we should. Allin good time; we must shortly 
remove to the world of spirits, and shall then be better acquainted with them. 
3. That it put him into a mighty consternation, so that his hair stood on end. 
Ever since man sinned it has been terrible to him to receive an express from 
Heaven, as conscious to himself that he can expect no good tidings thence; 
apparitions therefore, even of good spirits, have always made deep impressions 
of fear, even upon good men. How well is it for us that God sends us his 
messages not by spirits, but by men like ourselves, whose terror shall not make 
us afraid: see Dan. vii. 28; x. 8, 9. 

Thirdly. The message itself. Before it was delivered there was silence, pro- 
found silence, ver. 16. When we are to speak, either from God or to him, it 
becomes us to address ourselves to it with a solemn pause, and so to set bounds 
about the mount on which God is to come down, and not be hasty to utter any 
thing. It was in a still small voice that the message was delivered, and 
was it, ver. 17, “ Shall mortal man be more just than God,” the immortal 


one ever tried a word with thee?” Barnes calls it “a gentle and 
polite apology at the beginning of his speech—an inquiry whether 
he would take it as unkind, if one should adventure on a remark in 
the way of argument.” 

iv. 6. Expositors have differed considerably about the sense of 
this verse. The words may be rendered very literally, “Is not thy 
fear thy confidence, thy hope, and the integrity of thy ways?” By 
“fear”? many understand reverence, piety, or the fear of God, and 

12 


they suppose Eliphaz asks Job whether his religion is not his ground 
of confidence. T’o this there is no serious objection, although the 
Greek has, “Is not thy fear founded on folly, and thy hope, and the 
evil of thy way?” Nota few would in effect transpose the members 
of the second clause, and put it thus: “And is not the integrity of 
thy ways thy hope?” Others again follow the English version, and 
they may be correct. vr 
iv. 8, This is proverbial: bad beginnings make bad endings, _ 


Bret ‘ 
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1. It was brought him secretly, or by. 
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*Shall a man be” thought to be, or pretend to be, “more pure than his 
Maker?” Away with such a thought! 1. Some think Eliphaz aims hereby to 
prove that Job’s great aftlictions were a certain evidence of his being a wicked 
man. A mortal man would be thought unjust, and very impure, if he should 
thus correct and punish a servant or subject, unless he had been guilty of some 
very great crime; if, therefore, there were not some great crimes for which 
God thus punisheth thee, man would be more just than God, which is not to be 
imagined. 2. I rather think it is only a reproof of Job’s murmuring and dis- 
content. Shall a man pretend to be more just and pure than God? more truly 
to understand, and more strictly to observe, the rules and laws of equity than 
God? Shall Enosh,— mortal, miserable man,’ be so insolent, nay, shall Geber,— 
‘the strongest, and most eminent man,’ man at his best estate, pretend to com- 
pare with God, or stand in competition with him! Note, It is most impious and 
absurd to think either others or ourselves more just and pure than God. 
Those that quarrel and find fault with the directions of the Divine law, the 
dispensations of the Divine grace, or the disposals of the Divine providence, 
make themselves more just and pure than God; and they who thus reprove 
God, let them answer it. What? sinful man, (for he had not been mortal if he 
had not been sinful,) shortsighted man, shall he pretend to be more just, more 
pure than God, who, being his Maker, is his Lord and owner? Shalkthe clay 
contend with the potter? What justice and purity there is in man, God is the 
author of it, and therefore is himself more just and pure: see Ps. xciv. 9, 10. 

Fourthly. The comment which Eliphaz makes upon this, for so it seems to 
pn yet some take all the following verses to be spoken in vision. It comes all 

oO one. 

1. He shews how little the angels themselves are in comparison with God, 
ver. 18. Angels are God’s servants, waiting servants, working servants, they 
are his ministers, Ps. civ. 4. Bright and blessed beings they are; but God 
neither needs them, nor is benefited by them, and is himself infinitely above 
them; and therefore, Ist. He put no trust in them, did not repose a confidence 
in them, as we do in those we cannot live without ; therg is no service in which 
he em loys them but, if he pleased, he could have it done as well without 
them. He never made them his confidants, or of his cabinet council, Mat. xxiv. 36. 
He doth not leave his business wholly to them; but his own eyes run to and 
fro through the earth, 2 Chr. xvi. 9: see this phrase, ch, xxxix. 1l. Some give 
this sense of it: So mutable is even the angelical nature, that God would not 
trust them with their own integrity; if he had, they would all have done as 
some did, left their first estate; but he saw it necessary to give them a super- 
natural grace to confirm them. 2nd. He chargeth them with folly, vanity 
weakness, infirmity, and imperfection, in comparison with God. If the world 
were left to the government of the angels, and they were trusted with the sole 
management of affairs, they would take false steps, and every thing would not 
be done for the best, as now it is. Angels are intelligences, but finite ones ; 
though not chargeable with iniquity, yet with imprudence. This last clause 
is variously rendered by the critics ; i think it would bear this reading, repeat- 
ing the negation, which is very common: “ He will put no trust in his saints, 
nor will he glory in his angels, (in angelis suis non punet gloriationem,) or make 
his boast” of them, as if their praises or services added any thing to him. It is 
his glory that he is infinitely happy without them. 

2. Thence he infers how much less man is, how much less to be trusted 
in, or gloried in. If there be such a distance between God and angels, what 
is there between God and man! See how man is represented here in his 
meanness. 

ist. Look upon man in his life, and he is very mean, ver. 19. Take man in his 
best estate, and he is a very despicable creature in comparison with the holy 
angels, though honourable if compared with the brutes. It is true angels are 
pepe and the souls of men are spirits; but, First. Angels are pure spirits ; 
the souls of men dwell in houses of clay: such the bodies of men are. ngels 
are free; human souls are housed, and the body is a cloud, a clog to it, it is its 
cage, itis its prison. It is a house of clay, mean, and mouldering; an earthen 
vessel, soon broken, as it was first formed, according to the good pleasure of 
the potter. It is a cottage; not a house of cedar, or a house of ivory, but of 
clay, which would soon be in ruins if not kept in constant-repair. Secondly. 
Angels are fixed; but the very foundation of that house of clay if which man 
dwells is in the dust. A house of clay, if built upon a rock, might stand long ; 
but if founded in the dust the uncertainty of the foundation will hasten its 
fall, and it will sink with its own weight. As man was made out of tne earth, 
so he is maintained and supported by that which comes out of the earth. ‘Take 
away that, and his body returns to its earth. We stand but upon the dust; 
some have a higher heap of dust to stand upon than others; but still it is the 
earth that stays us up, and will shortly swallow us up. Thirdly. Angels are 
immortal; but man is soon erushed. The earthly house of his tabernacle dis- 
solved, he dies and wastes away ; is crushed like a moth between one’s fingers, 
as easily, as quickly: one may almost as soon kill a man as kill a moth; a little 
thing will do it,—he is crushed before the face of the moth, so the word is. 
If some lingering distemper, which consumes like a moth, be commissioned to 
destroy him, he can no more resist it than he can resist an acute distemper that 
eomes roaring upon him like a lion: see Hos. y. 12, 14. Is such a creature as 
this to be trusted in, or can any service be expected from him, by that God 
who puts no trust in angels themselves ? ‘ 

ee $ Look upon him in his death, and he appears yet more despicable and 
unfit to be trusted. Men are mortal, and dying, ver. 20,21. First. In death 
they are destroyed, and perish for ever, as to this world. It is the final period 
of their lives, and all their employments and enjoyments here; their place will 
know them no more. Secondly. They are dying daily, and continually wasting; 
destroyed from morning to evening. Death is still working in us, like a mole, 
digging our grave at each remove; and we so continually lie exposed, that we 
are killed all the day long. Thirdly. Their life is short, and in a little time 
they are cut off; it lasts perhaps but from morning to evening. | It is but a day, 
(so some understand it ;) their birth and death are but the sunrise and sunset of 
the same day. Fourthly. In death all their excellency passeth away; beauty, 
strength, learning, not only cannot secure them from death, but dies with them ; 
nor shall their pomp, their wealth, or power, descend after them. Fifthly. 
Their wisdom cannot save them from death; they die without wisdom, die for 
want of wisdom, by their own foolish management of themselves, digging their 

aves with their own teeth. Sixthly. It is so common a thing that nobody 

eeds it, or takes any notice of it; they perish without any regarding it, or 
laying it to heart. The deaths of others are much the subject of common talk, 
but little the subject of serious thought. _ ; 

Some think the eternal damnation of sinners is here spoken of, as well as 
their temporal death. ‘’They are destroyed, or broken to pieces, by death from 
morning to evening, and if they repent not they perish for ever,’ so some read 
it, ver. 20; they perish for ever because they regard not God and their duty, 
they consider not their latter end, Lam. i. 9. They have no pxostlaney but that 
which death takes away; and they die, they die the second death, for want of 
wisdom to lay hold on eternal life. Shall such a mean, weak, foolish, sinful, 
dying creature as this pretend to be more just than God, and more pure than 
his er? No; instead of quarrelling with his afflictions, let him admire he 


is out of hell, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Eliphaz in the foregoing chapter, for the making good of his charge against Jub, had 
| 


vouched a word from heaven, sent him in a vision. In this chapter he appeals to those 
that bear record on earth, to the saints, the faithful witnesses of God's truths in all 
ages, ver. 1. They will testify, I. That the sin of sinners is their ruin, ver. 2—5, 


Il. That yet affliction is the common lot of mankind, ver. 6, 7. III. That when we 
are in affliction it is our wisdom and duty to apply ourselves to God, for he is able and 
ready to help us, ver. 8—16. IV. That the afflictions which are borne well will end 
well; and Job particularly, if he would come to a better temper, might assure himself 
that God had great mercy in store for him, ver. 17—27. So that he concludes his dis 
course in somewhat a better humour than he began it. 


ALL now, if there be any that will answer thee ; 
And to which of the saints wilt thou turn ? 
2 For wrath killeth the foolish man, 
And envy slayeth the silly one. 
3 I have seen the foolish taking root : 
But suddenly I cursed his habitation 
4 His children are far from safety, 
And they are crushed in the gate, 
Neither 7s there any to deliver ¢hem. 
5 Whose harvest the hungry eateth up, 
And taketh it even out of the thorns, 
And the robber swalloweth up their substance. 


A very warm dispute being began between Job and his friends, Eliphaz here 
makes a fair motion to put the matter to a reference; and in all debates per- 
haps the sooner that is done the better, if the contenders cannot end it between 
themselves. And so well assured is Eliphaz of the goodness of his own cause. 
that he moves Job himself to choose the arbitrators; ver. 1, “ Call now, if 
there be any that will answer thee;” that is, 1. If there be any that suffer 
as thou sufferest. Canst thou produce an instance of any one that was really 
a saint that was reduced to such extremity as thou art now reduced to? God 
never dealt with any that love his name so as he deals with thee; and, there- 
fore, sure thou art none of them. 2. If there be any that say as thou sayest ; 
did ever any good man curse his day as thou dost? Or, will any of the saints 
justify thee in these heats, or passions, or say that these are the spots of God’s 
children? Thou wilt find none of the saints that will be either thine advocates 
or mine antagonists ; “to which of the saints wilt thou turn?” ‘Turn to whick 
thou wilt, and thou wilt find they are all of my mind; 1 have the communis 
sensus fidelium,— the unanimous vote of all the saints on my side,’ they will all 
subscribe to what I am going to say: see ch. xxxiv. 8. 

Observe, 1st. Good people are called saints even in the Old Testament; 
and, therefore, I know not why we should in common speaking, (unless because 
we must, loqui cum vulgo,—' speak as our neighbours,’) appropriate the title to 
those of the New ‘Testament; and not_say St. Abraham, and St. Moses, and 
St. Isaiah, as well as St. Matthew, and St. Mark; and St. David, the psalmist 
as well as St. David, the British bishop. Aaron is expressly called the saint of 
the Lord. 2nd. All that are themselves saints will turn to those that are so; 
will choose them for their friends, and converse with them; will choose them 
for their judges, and consult with them: see Ps. exix.79. The saints shall 
judge the world, 1 Cor. vi. 1,2. Walk in the way of good men, Pr. ii. 20: 
the old way, the footsteps of the flock. very one chooseth some sort of 
people or other to whom he studies to recommend himself, and by whose 
sentiments he reckons honour and dishonour. Now all true saints endeavour 
to recommend themselves to those that are so, and to stand right in their 
opinion. 3rd. There are some truths so plain, and so universally known and 
believed, that one may venture to appeal to any of the saints concerning 
them. However there are some things about which they unhappily differ, 
there are many more, and more considerable, in which they are agreed; as 
the evil of sin, the vanity of the world, the worth of the soul, the necessity 
of a holy life, and the like. ‘Though they do not all live up as they should to 
their belief of these truths, yet they are all ready to bear their testimony to 
them. 

Now there are two things which Eliphaz here maintains, and doubts not but 
all the saints coneur with him: ; 

First. That the sin of sinners directly tends to their own ruin; ver. 2, 
“Wrath kills the foolish man,” his own wrath doth it, and, therefore, he is 
foolish for indulging it. It isa fire in his bones, in his blood, enough to put him 
into a fever; and envy is the rottenness of the bones, and so slays the silly 
one, that frets himself with it. So it is with thee, saith Eliphaz; while thou 

uarrellest with God, thou dost thyself the greatest mischief; thine anger at 
thine own troubles, and thine envy at our prosperity, doth but add to thy pain 
and misery. Turn to the saints, and thou wilt find they understand themselves 
better. Job had told his wife she spake as the foolish women; now Eliphaz 
telle him he acted as the foolish men, the silly ones; or, it may be meant Chunks 
If men areruined and undone, it is always their own folly that ruins and undoes 
them. They kill themselves by some lust or other; therefore, no doubt, (Job,) 
thou hast done some foolish thing by which thou hast brought thyself into this 
calamitous condition. Many understand it of God’s wrath and jealousy. Job 
needed not be uneasy at the prosperity of the wicked; for the world’s smiles 
can never shelter them from God’s frowns: they are foolish and silly, if they 
think they will. God’s anger and indignation will be the death, the eternal 
death, of those on whom it fastens. What is hell but that, without mixture or 

eriod ? 
; Secondly. That their prosperity is short, and their destruction certain, 
ver. 3—5. He seems here to parallel Job’s case with that which is communly 
the case of wicked people. ‘ 2 

1. Job had prospered for a time, seemed confirmed, and was secure in his 
prosperity; and it is common for foolish, wicked men to doso. “I have seen 
them taking root,” planted, and, in their own and others’ apprehension, fixed, 
and likely to continue: see Jer. xii. 2; Ps. xxxvii. 35,36. We see worldly men 
taking root in the earth; on earthly things they fix the standing of their hopes, 
and from them they draw the sap of their comforts. The outward estate 
may be flourishing, but the soul cannot prosper that takes root in the earth. 

2. Job’s prosperity was now at an end, and so has the prosperity of other 
wicked people quickly been. ; , 

Ist. Eliphaz foresaw their ruin with an eye of faith. They who looked only 
at present things blessed their habitation, and thought them happy, blessed it 
long, and wished themselves in their condition. But Eliphaz cursed it, sud- 
denly cursed it, as soon as he saw them begin to take root, that is, he plainly 


iv. 12—21. We are not to suppose that Eliphaz really saw the 
vision here set forth, but that he introduced the passage as an addi- 
tional illustration and confirmation of his argument. ‘lhe words in 
verse 15, “Then a spirit passed,” or glided, “ before my face,” are 
understood by many as the personal spirit of a man or of an angel, but 


by others of a breath or wind. The word ruach certainly has both 
meanings, and it is impossible to say confidently to which the speaker 


refers. At the same time the descriptive allusions of verse 16 


strongly favour the idea that it was a personal spirit, and not merely 
a breath of air. Barnes translates, “It stood, but its form I could not 
discern; a spectre was before mine eyes.” The word “spectre” is 
perhaps too definite, and we may render the words, “It stood, and 
I discerned not its appearance ; a form was before mine eyes.” No 
doubt an indistinct, ethereal manifestation is intended. In verse 19, 
“rushed before the moth,” the meaning is either “by moths,” 
“ ggoner than moths,” or “like moths,’’ probably the latter, 
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foresaw and foretold their ruin; not that he prayed for it, “I have not desired 
the woful day,” but he prognosticated it. He went into the sanctuary, and 
there understood their end, and heard their doom read, Ps. xxiii. 17, 18, that 
the prosperity of fools will destroy them, Pr. i. 32. They who believe the 
Word of God can see a curse in the house of the wicked, Pr. iii. 33, though 
it be never so finely and firmly built, and never so full of all good things; and 
cau foresee that it will in time fufallibly consume it, with the timber thereof, 
and the stones thereof, Zec. v. 4. 

2nd. He saw at length what he had foreseen. He was not disappointed in his 
expectation concerning him, the event answered it; his family was undone, 
und his estate-ruined: in which particulars he plainly and very invidiously 
reflects on Job’s calamities. J irst. His children were crushed, ver. 4. ‘They 
thought themselves safe in their eldest brother’s house, but were far from 
safety, for they were crushed in the gate; perhaps the door or gate of the 
house was highest built, and fell heaviest upon them, and there was none to 
deliver them from perishing in the ruins. This is commonly understood of the 
destruction of the families of wicked men, by the exeention of justice upon 
them to oblige them to restore what they have ill gotten. They leave it to 
their children, but the descent shall not bar the entry of the rightful owners, 
who will crush their children, and cast them by due course of law, and there 
shall be none to help them; or, perhaps, by oppression, Ps. cix. 9, &e. Secondly. 
llis estate was plundered, ver. 5. Job’s was so; the hungry robbers, the 
Sabeans and Chaldeans ran away with it, and swallowed it, and this, saith he, 
J have often observed in others. What has been got by spoil and rapine has 
been lost the same way. ‘The careful owner hedged it about with thorns, and 
then thought it safe, but the fence proved insignificant against the greediness 
of the spoilers,—if hunger will break through stone walls, much more through 
thorn hedges—and against the Divine curse, which will go through the thorns 
and briars, and burn them together, Jsa. xxvii. 4. 


6 Although affliction cometh not forth of the dust, 
Neither doth trouble spring out of the ground ; 
7 Yet man is born unto trouble, 
As the sparks fly upward. 
8 I would seek unto God, 
And unto God would I commit my cause : 
9 Which doeth great things and unsearchable ; 
Marvellous things without number : 
10 Who giveth rain upon the earth, 
And sendeth waters upon the fields: 
11] To set up on high those that be low; 
That those which mourn may be exalted to safety. 
12 He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, 
So that their hands cannot perform their enterprise. 
18 He taketh the wise in their own craftiness : 
And the counsel of the froward is carried headlong. 
14 They meet with darkness in the daytime, 
And grope in the noonday as in the night. 
i5 But he saveth the poor from the sword, 
From their mouth, and from the hand of the mighty 
16 So the poor hath hope, 
And iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 


Eliphaz, having touched Job in a very tender part, in mentioning both the 
loss of his estate and the death of his children, as the just punishment of his 
sin, that he might not drive him to despair, here begins to encourage him, and 
puts him in a way to make himself easy. Now he doth very much change his 
voice, (Gal. iv. 20,) and speaks Job fair, as if he would atone for the hard words 
he had given him. 

First. He minds him, that no affliction comes by chance, nor is to be attributed 
to second causes. It doth not come forth of the dust, nor spring out of the 
ground, as the grass doth, ver. 6; it doth not come of course at certain seasons 
of the year, as natural productions do, by a chain of second causes. The pro- 
portion between prosperity and adversity is not so exactly observed by Pro- 
vidence as that between day and night, summer and winter, but according to 
the will and counsel of God, when and as he thinks fit; some read it, ‘sin 
comes not forth of the dust, nor iniquity out of the ground.’ If men be bad 
they must not lay the blame upon the soil, the climate, or the stars, but on 
themselves: “If thou scornest, thon alone shalt bear it.” We must not attri- 
bute our afflictions to fortune, for they are from God; nor our sins to fate, for 
they are from ourselves. So that, whatever trouble we are in, we must own 
that God sends it upon us, and we procure it to ourselves. The former is a 
reason why we should be very patient, the latter why we should be very 
penitent, when we are afflicted. 

Secondly. He minds him that trouble and affliction is what we have all reason 
to expect in this world. “‘ Man is born to trouble,” ver. 7, not as man,—had he 
kept his innocency he had been born to pleasure; but as sinful man, as born 
of a woman, ch xiv. 1, who was in the transgression. Man is born in sin, and 
therefore born to trouble. Even those that are born to horour and estate, 
yet are born to trouble in the flesh. In our fallen state, it is become natural 
to us to sin, and the natural pensequangs of that is affliction, Ztom. v. 12. There 
is nothing in this world we are born to, and can truly call our own, but sin 
and trouble; both are as the sparks that fly upward. Actual transgressions 
are the sparks that fly out of the furnace of original corruption; and, being 
called transgressors from the womb, no wonder that we deal very treacherously, 
Isa. x\viii, 8. And such is the frailty of our bodies, and the vanity of all our 
enjoyments, that our troubles also thence arise as naturally as the sparks fly 
upward; so many are they, so thick and so fast doth one follow another. Why 
then should we be surprised at our afflictions as strange, or quarrel with them 
as hard, when they are but what we are born to? ‘ Man is born to labour,’ so it 
is in the margin, is sentenced to eat his bread in the sweat of his face, which 
should inure him to hardness, and make him bear his afHictions the better. 

. Thirdly. He directs him how to behave himself under his affliction; ver. 8, 

{ would seek unto God;” ‘surely 1 would,’ so it is in the original. Here is, 
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1. A tacit reproof to Job for not seeking to God, but quarrelling with him. 
Job, if L had been in thy case, 1 would not have been so peevish and passionate 
as thou art, | would have acquiesced in the will of God. It is easy to say what 
we would do if we were in such a one’s case; but, when it comes to the trial 
perhaps it will be found not so easy to do as we say. 2. Very good and sea- 
sonable advice to him, which Eliphaz transfers to himself in a figure; For my 
part, the best way I should think I could take, if I were in thy condition, 
would be to apply myself to God. Note, We should give our friends no other 
counsel but what we would take ourselves if we were in their case, that we 
may be easy under our afHictions, may get good by them, and may see a good 
issue of them. Ist. We must by prayer fetch in mercy and grace from God; 
seek to him as a Father and Friend, though he contend with us, as one who is 
alone able to support and succour us. His favour we must seek when we have 
lost all we have in the world; to him we must address ourselves as the foun- 
tain and Father of all good, all consolation. “ Is any aftlicted, let him pray.” 
It is heart’s ease, a salve for every sore. 2nd. We must by patience refer our- 
selves and our case to him; “‘lo God would I commit my cause,” havin 
spread it before him, I would leave it with him; having laid it at his feet, 
would lodge it in his hand. ‘‘ Here I am, let the Lord do with me as seemeth 
him good.” If our cause be indeed a good cause, we need nut fear committin 
it to God, for he is both just and kind. They that would seek so as to spee 
must refer themselves to God. 

Fourthly. He encourageth him thus to seek to God, and commit his cause to 
him. It will not be in vain to do so, for he is one in whom we shall find 
effectual help. ‘wo things in God he recommends to his consideration : 

1. God’s almighty power and sovereign dominion. In general, he doth great 
things, ver. 9; great indeed, for he can do any thing, he doth do every thing; 
and all according to the counsel of his own will. Great indeed, for the 
operations of his power are, Ist. Unsearchable, and such as can never be 
fathomed, can never be found out, from the beginning to the end, eel. iii. 11. 
The works of nature we mysteries ; the most curious searches come far short 
of full discoveries, and the wisest philosophers have owned themselves at a 
loss. The designs of Providence are much more deep and unaccountable, 
Rom. xi. 33. 2nd. Numerous, and such as can never be reckoned up. He doth 
great things without number; his power is never exhausted, nor will all his 
purposes ever be fulfilled till the end of time. 3rd. They are marvellous, and 
such as can never be sufficiently admired. Eternity itself will be short enough 
to be spent in the admiration of them. Now, by the consideration of this, 
Eliphaz intends, First. To convince Job of his fault and folly in quarrelling 
with God. We must not pretend to pass a judgment upon his works, for they 
are unsearchable, and above our inquiries; nor must we strive with our Maker, 
for he will certainly be too hard for us, and is able to crush us in a moment. 
Secondly. ‘To encourage Job to seek unto God, and to refer himself to him. 
What more encouraging than to see that he is one to whom power belongs ? He 
oan do great things and marvellous for our relief, when we are brought never 
so low. 

2. He gives some instances of God’s dominion and power. lst. God doth 
great things in the kingdom of nature; he gives rain upon the earth, ver. 10; 
put here for all the gifts of common Providence, all the fruitful seasons by 
which he filleth our hearts with food and gladness, Acts xiv. 17. Observe, 
when he would shew what great things God doth, he speaks of his giying rain, 
which, because it is a common thing, we are apt to look upon as a little thing; 
but, if we duly consider both how it is produced and what is produced by it, 
we shall see it to be a great work, both of power and goodness. 2nd. He doth 
great things in the affairs of the children of men. Not only enricheth the 
poor, and comforts the needy by the rain he sends, ver. 10; but, in order to the 
advancing of those that be low, he disappoints the devices of the crafty, for 
ver. 11 is to be joined to ver. 12, and compared with Zw. i. 51—53, “ He hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts,” and so hath “ exalted 
them of low degree,” and “filled the hungry with good things.” See, 

First. How he frustrates the counsels of the proud and politic, ver. 12—14. 
There is a supreme power that manageth and overruleth men that think 
themselves free and absolute; and fulfils its own purposes, in despite of 
their projects. Observe, lst. The froward that walk contrary to God, and 
the interests of his kingdom, are often very crafty: for they are the seed of the 
old serpent, that was noted for his subtilty. They think themselves wise, but 
at their end will be fools. 2nd. The froward enemies of God’s kingdom have 
their devices, their enterprises, and their counsels against it, and. against the 
loyal faithful subjects of it. They are restless and unwearied in their designs, 
close in their consultations, high in their hopes, deep in their polities, and fast 
linked in their confederacies, Ps. ii. 1,2. 3rd. God easily can, and (as far as is 
for his glory) certainly will, blast and defeat all the designs of his and his 
people’s enemies. How were the plets of Ahithophel, Sanballat, and Haman 
bafed! the confederacies of Syria and Ephraim against Judah—of Gebal, and 
Ammon, and Amalek, against God’s Israel—the kings of the earth and the 
princes against the Lord and against his Anointed, broken! ‘The hands that 
have been stretched out against God and his church have not performed their 
enterprise, nor have the weapons formed against Zion prospered. 4tk. That 
which enemies have designed for the ruin of the church has often turned tu 
their own ruin; ver. 13, “ He taketh the wise in their own craftiness, and snares 
them in the work of their own hands;” Ps. vii. 15; xvi. 9, 14, 16. This is 
quoted by the apostle, 1 Cor. iii. 19, to shew how the learned men of the 
heathen were befooled by their own vain philosophy. 5th. When God infatuates 
men they are perplexed, and at a loss, even in those things that seem most plain 
and easy; ver. 14, “ They meet with darkness even in the daytime ;” nay, as itis 
in the margin, ‘they run themselves into darkness’ by the violence and pre- 
cipitation of their own counsels: see ch. xii. 20, 24, 25. 

Secondly. How he favours the cause of the poor and humble, and espouseth 
that. Ist. He exalteth the humble, ver. 11. Those whom proud men contrive 
to crush, he raiseth from under their feet, and sets them in safety, Ps. xii. 5. 
The lowly in heart, and those that mourn, he advanceth, he comforteth, and 
makes them to dwell on high, in the munitions of rocks, /sa. xxxiii. 16. Zion’s 
mourners are the sealed ones, marked for safety, Wze. ix. 4. 2nd. He deliver- 
eth the oppressed, ver. 15. ‘The designs of thecrafty were to ruin the poor; 
tongue, and hand, and sword, and all are at work in order to this, but God 
takes them under his special protection, who being poor and unable to help 
themselves, being his poor, and devoted to his praise, have committed them- 
selves to him. He saves them from the mouth that speaks hard things against 
them, and the hand that doth hard things against them; for he can, when he 
pleases, tie the tongue, and wither the hand, 

And the effect of this is, ver. 16, 1. That weak and timorons saints are com- 
forted; “So the poor hath hope,” that began to despair. ‘The experiences of 
some are encouragements to others to hope the best in the worst of times; for 
it is the glory of God to send help to the helpless, and hope to the hopeless. 
2, That. daring, threatening sinners are confounded; “ Lniquity stoppeth her 
mouth,” being ds ahd at the strangeness of the deliverance, ashamed of 
its enmity against those who appear to be the favourites of Heaven, mortified 
at the disappointment, and compelled to acknowledge the justice of God’s 
proceedings, having nothing to object against them. Those that hectored 


v. 1. It is true that good men are called “ saints,” or holy ones, 
in the Old Testament, but it is the common opinion of the moderns 
that in the verse before us the angels are intended. Some, however, 
anderstand the word of good men ; thus Bishop Wilson: “Canst thou 
give any instance of holy men afflicted as thou art?” 

v. 5. The words “taketh it even out of the thorns”’ are obscure. 
Delitzsch says, “ The hungry fall so eagerly upon what the father of 
those now orphans has reaped, that even the thorny fence does not 
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hold them back.” Barnes, “ The famished robber seizes the whole of 
the harvest. He takes it all away, even to the thistles, and chaff, 
and cockle, and whatever impure substances there may be growing 
with the grain.” Bernard, “His harvest will be so scanty, that he 
will be compelled to go and gather from among the thorns what few 
ears it may have produced.’ Houbigant, “ Armed men have taken 
away their corn.” Among these opinions we prefer those to which 
the names of Delitzsch and Bernard are attached. ire dag 
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God’s poor, that frighted them, menaced them, and falsely accused them, 
will have not a word to say against them when God appears for them; see 
Ps. \xxvi. 8,9; Isa. xxvi. 11; Mic. vii. 16. 


17 Behold, happy ¢s the man whom God correcteth : 
Therefore despise not thou the chastening of the 
For he maketh sore, and bindeth up : [Almighty : 
He woundeth, and his hands make whole. 

He shall deliver thee in six troubles: 

Yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee. 

In famine he shall redeem thee from death: 

And in war from the power of the sword. 

Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue : 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it 


cometh, 
At destruction and famine thou shalt laugh : 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth. 
For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field : 
And the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. 
And thou shalt know that thy tabernacle shad/ be in 


eace ; 
Ma thou shalt visit thy habitation, and shalt not sin. 
Thou shalt know also that thy seed shad be great, 
And thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 
Thou shalt come to ¢hy grave in a fuli age, 
Like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season 
Lo this, we have searched it, so it is; 
Hear it, and know thou ¢¢t for thy good. 


Eliphaz, in this concluding paragraph of his discourse, gives Job (what he 
himself knew not how to take) a aortortallepcoapect of the issue of his afflic- 
tions, if he did but recover his temper, and accommodate himself to them. 

bserve. " F ; 
rye The seasonable word of caution and exhortation that he gives him; 
ver. 17, “ Despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty.” Call it a chas- 
tening which comes from the Father’s love, and is designed for the child’s 
good; callit the chastening of the Almighty, with whom it is madness to con- 
tend, to whom it is wisdom and duty to submit, and who will be a God all- 
sufficient (for so the word signifies) to all those that trust in him; do not 
despise it;—it is a copious word in the original. 1. Be not averse to it; let 
grace conquer the antipathy which nature has to suffering, and reconcile thy- 
self to the will of God in it. We need the rod, and we deserve it, and therefore 
we ought not to think it either strange or hard if we feel the smart of it. Let 
not the heart rise against a bitter pill or potion, when it is prescribed us for 
our good. 2. Do not think ill of it; do not put it from you, as that which is 
either hurtful, or at least not useful,—which there is no occasion for, nor 
advantage by,—only because for the present it is not Joyous, but grievous. We 
must never scorn to stoop to God, nor think it a thing below us to come under 
his discipline; but reckon, on the contrary, that God really magnifies aman when 
he thus visits and tries him, ch. vii. 17, 18. 3. Do not overlook and disregard it, 
as if it were only a chance, and the product of second causes; but take great 
notice of it as the voice of God, and a messenger from heaven. More is implied 
than is expressed. ‘ Reverence the chastening of the Lord;’ have an humble 
to his correcting hand, and tremble when the lion roars, 
Amos iii. 8. Submit to the chastening, and study to answer the calls, _to 
answer the end of it; and then you reverence it, When God, by an afflic- 
tion, draws upon us for some of the effects he has intrusted us with, we must 
honour his bill, by accepting it, and subscribing it, resigning him his own when 
he calls for it. ’ : , 

Secondly. The comfortable words of encouragement which he gives him 
thus to accommodate himself to his condition, and, as he himself had expressed 
it, to receive evil from the hand of God, and not despise it as a gift not worth 
the accepting. If his affliction was thus borne, : ; 

1. The nature and property of it would be altered. Though it looked like 
a man’s misery, it would really be his bliss. “ Happy is the man whom God 
correcteth,” if he make but a due improvement of the correction A good 
man is happy, though he be afflicted; for, whatever he has lost, he Las not lost 
his enjoyment of God, nor his title to heaven; nay, he is happy, because he is 
afflicted. Correction is an evidence of his sonship, and a means of his sanctifi- 
cation; it mortifies his corruptions, weans his heart from the world, draws him 
nearer to God, brings kim to his Bible, brings him to his knees, works him for, 
and so is working for him, a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
“ Happy, therefore, is the man whom God correcteth,” Jas. i. 12 

2. The issue and consequent of it would be very good, ver. 18. Ist. iogtay te 
he maketh sore the body with sore boils, the mind with sad thoughts, yet he 
bindeth up at the same time, as the skilful, tender surgeon binds up the wounds 
he had occasion to make with his incision knife. When God makes sore by the 
rebukes of his providence, he binds up by the consolations of his Spirit, which 
oftentimes abound most as afflictions do abound, and balance them to the 
unspeakable satisfaction of the patient sufferers. 2nd. Though he wounds, 
yet his hands make whole in due time; as he supports his people, and makes 
them easy under their afflictions, so in due time he delivers them, aud makes 
a way for them to escape. All is well again; and he comforts them sneering 
to the time wherein he afflicted them, God’s usual method is first to wounc 
and then to beal, first to convince and then to comfort, first to humble and then 
to exalt; and, as Mr. Caryl observes, he never makes a wound too great, too 
deep for his own cure. lemque manus vulnus opemque tulit,— ‘The hand 
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na ead: 

inflicts the wound applies the cure.’ God tears the wicked and goes 

eee them heal tha’ will, if they can, Hos. v. 14; but the humble and 
penitent may say, “ He has torn and he will heal us,” Hos. vi. 1. : 

This is general ; but in the following verses he applies himself nag | to 

im many precious promises of great and kind things which God 


ives | 
nate him, if he did but humble himself under his hand. Though then 


vy. 6—8. The relation of these three verses is not well shown by our 
translators, but may be thus exhibited: “ Although affliction cometh 
not forth of the dust,—although man is born unto trouble,—yet I 
would seek unto God.” In the Hebrew, verse 7 begins with the same 
word as verse 6, and verse 8 begins with the word for “yet,” 
which our version omits. With verse 7 compare Tibullus: “The 
human race is born to cares.” For “sparks fly upward,” which in 
iuebiew is “sons of fire fly up on high,” some have thought birds of 
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they had no Bibles that we know of, yet Eliphaz had sufficient warrant to give 
Job these assurances from the genetal discoveries God had made of his good 
will to his poaple. And though in every thing which Job’s friends said they 
were not directed by the Spirit of God, for they spake both of God and Job 
some things that were not right, yet the general doctrines they laid down, 
spake the pious sense of the patriarchal age; and as St. Paul quoted ver. 13 
for canonical scripture, and the command, ver. 17, is no doubt binding to us, so 
these promises here may be and must be received and applied as Divine pro- 
mises, and we may, through patience and comfort of this part of Scripture, 
have hope. Let us therefore give diligence to make sure our interest in these 
promises, and then view the particulars of them, and take the comfort of them. 
Ist. It is here promised that, as afflictions and troubles do recur, supports 
and deliverances shall be graciously repeated, be it never so often. In six 
troubles he shall be ready to deliver thee; yea, and in seven. ‘his intimates 
that as long as we are here in this world we must expect a succession of 
troubles, that the clouds will return after the rain. After six troubles may 
come a seventh. After many, look for more; but out of them all will God 
deliver those that are his, 2 Zim. iii. 11; Ps. xxxiv. 19. Former deliverances 
are Semnceln of,—not, as among men, excuses from,—farther deliverances, 
%) XIX. 19. 
2nd. That, whatever troubles good men may be in, there shall no evil touch 
them. They shall do them no real harm; the malignity of them shall be taken 
out; they shall be BOSLUnE, they may hiss, they cannot hurt, Ps. xci. 10. The 
evil one toucheth not God’s children, 1 Jno. v.18. Being kept from sin, they 
are kept from the evil of every trouble. 
3rd. That, when desolating Judgments are abroad, they shall be take nunder 
special protection, ver. 20. o many perish about them for want of the neces- 
sary supports of life, they shall be supplied; “In famine he shall redeem 
thee from death;” whatever becomes of others, thou shalt be “kept alive,” 
Ps. xxxiii. 19. “Verily thou shalt be fed,” nay, even “in the days of famine 
thou shalt be satisfied,” Ps. xxxvii. 3,19. In time of war, when thousands fal 
on thy right and left hand, he shall “redeem thee from the power of the 
sword.” If God pleaseth, it shall not touch thee, or if it wound thee, if it kill 
thee, it shall not hurt thee; it can but kill the body, nor has it power to do 
that unless it be given from above. 

4th. That, whatever is maliciously said against them, it shall not affect them 
to do them any hurt, ver. 21. Thou shalt not only be protected from the kill- 
ing sword of war, but shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue, which, like 
a scourge, is vexing and painful, though not mortal. The best men and the 
most inoffensive cannot, even with their innocency, secure themselves from 
calumny, reproach, and false accusation; from these a man cannot hide him- 
self, but God can hide him, so that the most malicious slanders shall be so 
little heeded by him as not to disturb his peace, and so little heeded by others 
as not to blemish his reputation. And the remainder of his wrath God can and 
doth restrain; for it is owing to the hold he hath of the consciences of bad men 
oo the Hh gh bo of the tongue is not the ruin of all the comforts of good men in 
this world. 

5th. That they shall have a holy security, and serenity of mind arieing from 
their hope and confidence in God, even in the worst of times. When dangers 
are most threatening, they shall be easy, believing themselves safe; and shall 
not be afraid of destruction, no, not when they see it coming, ver. 21; nor of the 
beasts of the field when they set upon them, or of men as cruel as beasts; nay, 
“at destruction and famine thou shalt laugh,” ver. 22, not so as to despise any 
of God’s chastenings, or make a jest of his judgments, but so as to triumph in 
God and his power and goodness, and therein to triumph over the world and 
all its grievances; to be not only easy, but cheerful and joyful in tribulation. 
Blessed Paul laughed at destruction, when he said, “O death! where is thy 
sting ?” when, in the name of all the saints, he defied all the calamities of this 
present time to separate us from the love of God, concluding that “in all these 
things we are more than conquerors,” Rom. viii. 35, &c.: see Isa. xxxvii. 22. 

6th. That, being at peace with God, there shall be a covenant of friendship 
between them and the whole creation, ver. 23. When thou walkest thy 
grounds thou shalt not need to fear stumbling, for thou shalt be at league 
with the stones of the field not to dash thy foot against any of them; nor shalt 
thou be in danger from the beasts of the field, for they all shall be at peace with 
thee: compare Hos. ii. 18, “1 will make a covenant for them with the beasts 
of the field.” This implies that, while man is at enmity with his Maker, the 
inferior creatures are at war with him, but tranquillus Deus tranquillat omnia, 
—‘a reconciled God reconciles all things.’ Our covenant with God is a cove- 
nant with all the creatures that they shall do us no hurt, but be ready to serve 
us and do us good. 

7th. That their houses and families shall be comfortable to them, ver. 24. 
Peace and piety in the family will make it so. Thou shalt know and be assured 
that thy tabernacle is und shall be in peace; mayest be confident both of the 
present and future prosperity of it; ‘that peace is thy tabernacle,’ so the 
word is. They that dwell in God, and are at home in him, peace is the house in 
which they dwell. “Thou shalt visit,” that is, inquire into the affairs of, “thy 
habitation,” and take a review of them, “‘and shalt not sin.” First. God will 
provide a settlement for his people, mean, perhaps, and moveable, a cottage, 
a tabernacle, but a fixed and quiet habitation. “Thou shalt not sin,” or 
wander; that is, as some understand it, thou shalt not be a fugitive and a 
vagabond, Cain’s curse, but shalt dwell in the land, and verily, not uncer- 
tainly, as vagrants, shalt thou be fed. Secondly. Their families shall be taken 
under the special protection of the Divine pepe dees and shall prosper as 
far as is for their good. Thirdly. They shall be assured of peace, and of the 
continuance and entail of it. Thou shalt know to thine unspeakable satis- 
faction, that peace is sure to thee and thine, having the word of God for it. 
Providence may change, but the promise cannot. Fourthly. They shall have 
wisdom to govern their families aright, to order their affairs with discretion, 
and to look well to the ways of their household, which is here called visiting 
their habitation. Masters of families must not be strangers at home, but have 
a watchful eye over what they have, and what their servants do. Fifthly. 
They shall have grace to manage the concerns of their families after a godly 
sort, and not to sin in the management of them. They shall call their servants 
to account without pride, passion, covetousness, worldliness, or the like; look 
into their affairs without discontent at what is, or distrust of what shall be. 
Family piety crowns family peace and prosperity. ‘The greatest blessing, both 
in our ahioyenenes and in our enjoyments, is to be kept from sin in them. 

hen we are abroad, it is comfortable to hear that our tabernacle is in peace ; 
and when we return home, to visit our habitation with satisfaction in our suc- 
cess, that we have not miscarried in our business, and with a good conscience 
that we have not offended God. , 

8th. That their posterity shall be numerous and prosperous. Job had lost 
all his children; but, saith Eliphaz, if thou return to God, he will again build 
up thy family, and thy seed shall be many, and as great as ever thou wast, and 
thine offspring increasing and flourishing as the grass of the earth, ver. 25, and 
thou shalt know it. God has blessings in store for the seed of the faithful, 
which they shall have if they do not stand in their own light, and forfeit them 
by their folly. It is a comfort to parents to see the prosperity, especially the 


prey are meant; but that idea cannot be justified, still less can the 
notion of angels. 

vy. 15. Several explanations of this verse have been proposed. 
The words are, literally, ‘‘ He delivereth from the sword, from their 
mouth, and from the hand of the strong man, the poor man.” If 
taken in its sumple and obvious meaning, the authorised version here 
need not be altered, though some would understand the “sword” to 
signify the mouth of the enemy. 
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spiritual prosperity, of their children; if tney are truly good, they are truly 
great, how small a figure soever they make in the world. 

9th. That their death shall be seasonable, and they shall finish their course 
at length with joy and honour, ver. 26. Itisa great mercy, First. To live to 
a full age, and not to have the number of our mouths cut off in the midst. If 
the providence of God do nut give us long life, if the grace of God gives us to 
be satisfied with the time allotted us, we may be said to come to a full age. 
That man lives long encugh that has done his work, and is fit for another 
world, Secondly. To be willing to die, to come cheerfully to the grave, and 
not to be forced thither, as he whose soul was required of him. Thirdly. To 
die seasonably, as the corn is cut and housed when it is full ripe; not till then, 
but then not suffered to stand a day longer, lest it shed. Our times are in 
God’s hand; it is well they are so, for he will take care that those who are his 
die in the best time; however their death may seem to us untimely, it will be 
found not unseasonable. 

In the last verse he reeommends'those promises to Job, Ist. As faithful say- 
ings, which he might be confident of the truth of ; ‘ Lo, this we have searched, 
and so it is.” We have, indeed, received these things by tradition from our 
fathers, but we have not taken them upon trust; we have carefully searched 
them, have compared spiritual things with spiritual, have diligently studied 
them, and been confirmed in our belief of them from our own observation and 
experience; and we are all of a mind that so itis. Truth is a treasure that is 
well worth digging for, diving for; and then we shall know both how to value 
it ourselves, and how to communicate it to others, when we have taken pains 
in seat ening it. 2nd. As well worthy of all aeceptation, which he might 
improve to his great advantage; “ Hear it, and know thou it for thy good.” 
It is not enough to hear and know the truth, but we must improve it, and be 
made wiser and better by it, receive the impressions of it, and submit to the 
commanding power of it. ‘ Know it for thyself, so the word is; with applica- 
tion to thyself and thy own case; not only this is true, but this is true concern-. 
ing me. That which we thus hear and know for ourselves, we hear and know 
for our good; as the meat we digest we are nourished by. And that is indeed 
a good sermon that doth us good. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Eliphaz concluded his discourse with an air of assurance; very confident he was that what 
he had said was so plain, and so pertinent, that nothing could be objected in answer to 
it. But though he that is first in his own cause seemeth just, yet his neighbour comes 
and searcheth him. Job is not convinced by all he had said, but still justifies himself 
in his complaints, and condemns him for the weakness of his arguing. I. He shews 
that he had just cause to complain as he did of his troubles, and so it would appear to 
any impartial judge, ver. 2—7. II. He continues his passionate wish, that he might 
speedily be cut off by the stroke of death, and so be eased of all his miseries, ver. 8—13. 
Ill. He reproves his friends for their uncharitable censures of him, and the unkind 
treatment they gave him, ver. 14—30. It must be owned that Job in all this spoke a 
deal of reason, but with a mixture of passion and human infirmity; and in this con- 
test, and indeed in most contests, there was fault on both sides. 


UT Job answered and said, 
2 Oh that my grief were throughly weighed, 
And my calamity laid in the balances together ! 
3 For now it would be heavier than the sand of the sea: 
Therefore my words are swallowed up 
4 For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, 
The poison whereof drinketh up my spirit : 
The terrors of God do set themselves in array against me. 
5 Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass ? 
Or loweth the ox over his fodder ? 
6 Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt ? 
Or is there any taste in the white of an egg ? 
7 The things ¢hat my soul refused to touch 
Are as my sorrowful meat. 


Eliphaz,in the beginning of his discourse, had been very sharp upon Job, and 
yet it doth not appear that Job gave him any interruption, but heard him 
yatiently until he had said all he had to say. ‘They that would make an 
impartial judgment of a discourse must hear it out, and take it entire. But 
when he had concluded, he makes his reply, in which he speaks very feelingly. 

First. He represents his calamity in general as much heavier than either he 
had expressed it, or they had apprehended it, ver. 2, 3. He could not fully 
describe it, they would not fully apprehend it, or at least not own that they 
did. And therefore he would gladly appeal to a third person, that had but 
just weights and just balances with which to weigh his grief and calamity, 
and would do it with an impartial hand. He wisheth that they would set his 
grief in one scale, and all the expressions of it, his calamity in the other, and 
ali the particulars of it; and, though he would not altogether justify himself 
in his grief, yet they would find as he saith, ch. xxiii. 2, that his stroke was 
heavier than his groaning; for, whatever his grief was, his calamity was heavier 
than the sand of the sea; it was complicated, it was aggravated, every grievance 
weighty, and altogether numerous as the sand; “ Therefore,” saith he, “ my 
words are swallowed up;” that is, Therefore you must excuse both the broken- 
ness and the bitterness of my expressions; therefore, do not think it strange if 
my speech be not so fine and polite as that of an eloquent orator, or so grave 
and regular as that of a morose philosopher. No, in these circumstances I 
can pretend neither to the one nor to the other, my words are, as I am, 
quite swallowed up. 

Now, 1. He hereby complains of it as his unhappiness, that his friends 
undertook to administer spiritual physic to him before they thoroughly under- 
stood his case, and knew the worst of it. It is seluom that those who are at 
ease themselves rightly weigh the afflictions of the afHicted; every one feels 
* most from his own burthen, few feel from other people’s. 2. He excuseth the 
passionate expressions he had used when he cursed his day. Though he could 
pot himself justify all he had said, yet he thought his friends should not thus 
violently condemn it, for really the case was extraordinary; and that might 
be connived at in such a man of sorrow as he now was, which in any common 
grief would by no means be allowed of. 3. He bespeaks the charitable and 
compassionate sympathy of his friends with him, and hopes, by representing 
the greatness of his calamity, to bring them to a better temper towards him. 
To those that are pained it is some ease to be pitied. 
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Secondly. He complains of the trouble and terror of mind he was in, as the 
sorest part of his calamity, ver. 4. Herein he was a type of Christ, who in his 
sufferings complained most of the sufferings of his soul; “ Now is my soul 
troubled,” Jno. xii. 27; “My soul is exceeding sorrowful,” Mat. xxvi. 37, 383 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Mat. xxvii. 46. Poor Job 
sadly complains here, 1. Of what he felt; “ The arrows of the Almighty are 
within me.” It was not so much the troubles themselves he was under that 
put him into this confusion, his poverty, disgrace, and bodily pain, but that 
which cut him to the heart, and put him into this mighty toss, was, to think 
that the God he loved and served had brought all this upon him, and laid him 
under these marks of his displeasure. Note, Trouble of mind is the sorest 
trouble; “a wounded spirit, who can bear?” Whatever burthen of affliction 
in body or estate God is pleased to lay upon us, we may well afford to submit 
to it as long as he continues to us the use of our reason, and the peace of our 
consciences ; but if in either of these we be disturbed, our case is sad indeed, 
and very piteous. ‘he way to prevent God’s fiery darts of trouble is with the 
shield of faith to quench Satan’s fiery darts of temptation. Observe, He calis 
them “the arrows of the Almighty ;” for it is an instance of the power of God 
above that of any man, that he can with his arrows reach the soul. He that 
made it can make his sword to approach to it. The poison or heat of these 
arrows is said to drink up his spirit, because it disturbed his reason, shook his 
resolution, exhausted his vigour, and threatened his life; and therefore his 
passionate expressions, though they could not be justified, yet might be 
excused. 2. Of what he feared. e saw himself charged by the terrors 0s 
God, as by an army set in battle array, and surrounded by them. God, by his 
terrors, fought against him. As he had no comfort when he retired inward 
into his own bosom, so he had none when he looked upward towards heaven. 
He that used to be encouraged with the consolations of God, not only wanted 
those, but was amazed with the terrors of God. 

Thirdly. He reflects upon his friends for their severe censures of his com- 
plaints, and their unskilful management of his case. 1. Their reproofs were 
causeless. He complained, it is true, now he was in this affliction; but he never 
used to complain, as those do who are of a fretful, unquiet spirit, when he 
was in prosperity. He did not bray when he had grass, nor low over his fodder, 
ver. 5. But, now he was utterly deprived of all his comforts, he must be a 
stock or a stone, and not have the sense of an ox or a wild ass, if he did not give 
some vent to his grief. He was forced to eat unsavoury meats, and was so poor 
he had not a grain of salt wherewith to relish them, nor to give a little taste 
to the white of an egg, which was now the choicest dish he had at his table, 
ver. 6; and even that food which, when time was, he would have scorned to 
touch, now he was glad of, and it was his sorrowful meat, ver. 7. Note, It is 
wisdom not to use ourselves or our children to be nice and dainty about meat 
and drink, because we know not how we or they may be reduced, nor how that 
which we now disdain may be made acceptable by necessity. 2. ‘Their com- 
forts were sapless and insipid; so some understand, ver. 6,7. He complains 
he had nothing now offered him for his’ relief that was proper for him, no 
cordial, nothing to revive and cheer his spirits; what they had afforded was 
in itself as tasteless as the white of an egg, and, when = to him, as loath- 
some and burthensome as the most sorrowful meat. am sorry he should 
say thus of what Eliphaz had excellently well said, ch. v. 8, &c.; but peevish 
spirits are too apt thus to abuse their comforters. 

. 


8 Oh that I might have my request ; 

And that God would grant me the thing that I long for! 
9 Even that it would please God to destroy me ; 
That he would let loose his hand, and cut me off! 
Then should I yet have comfort; 
Yea, I would harden myself in sorrow: let him not spare; 
For I have not concealed the words of the Holy One. 
What zs my strength, that I should hope ? 
And what zs mine end, that I should prolong my life ? 
Is my strength the strength of stones ? ; 
Or ts my flesh of brass ? 
Is not my help in me ? 
And is wisdom driven quite from me ? 


10 


1] 
12 
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Ungoverned passion often grows more violent when it meets with some 
rebuke and check. The troubled sea rages most when it dasheth to a rock. 
Job had been courting death, as that which would be the Lappy period of his 
miseries, ch. iii. For this Eliphaz had gravely reproved him; but he, instead 
of unsaying it, saith it here again with more vehemence than before, and it is 
as ill said as almost any thing we meet with ir all his discourses; and is 
recorded for our admonition, not our imitation. 

First. He is still most passionately desirous to die; asif it were not possible 
that he should ever see good days again in this world, or that, by the exercise 
of grace and devotion, he might make even these days of affliction good days. 
He could see no end of his trouble but death, and had not patience to wait the 
time appointed for that. He has a request to make; there is a thing he longs 
for, ver. 8, and what is that? One would think it should be, ‘ That it would 
please God to deliver me, and restore me to my ee Net again.’ No, “That 
it would please God to destroy me,” ver. 9. As once he let loose his hand to 
make me poor, and then to make me sick, let him loose it once more to put an 
end to my life. Let him give the fatal stroke, it shall be to me the cow, 
grace,—‘the stroke of favour,’ as in France they call the last blow which 
despatches them that are broken on the wheel. There was a time when 
destruction from the Almighty was a terror to Job, ch. xxxi. 23; yet now he 
eourts the destruction of the flesh, but in hope that the spirit should be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus. Observe, Though Job was extremely desirous 
of death, and very angry at its delays, yet he did not offer to destroy himself, 
nor to take away his own life; only he begged that it would please God to 
destroy him. Seneca’s morals, which recommend self-murder as the Jawful 
redress of insupportable grievances, were not then known, nor will ever be 
entertained by any that have the least regard to the law of God and nature. 
How uneasy soever the soul’s confinement in the body may be, it must by no 
means break prison, but wait for a fair discharge. 

Secondly. He puts this desire into a prayer, that God would grant him this 
request; that it would please God to do this for bim. It was his sin so pas- 
sionately to desire the hastening of his own death, and offering up that desire 
to God made it no better; nay, what looked ill in his wish, looked worse in hia 
prayer; for we ought not to ask any thing of God but what we can ask in 


v. 24. “Thou shalt visit thy habitation, and shalt not sin.” 
These words have a wrong direction given to them by an oversight 
of the translators. For “shalt not sin,” we must either put “shalt 
not miss it,” or “shalt not miss anything ;” in either case it points to 
security rather than moral integrity. The whole of the context from 
verse 9 is curiously associated with the Hebrews by the Chaldee 
paraphrast. The “earth” in verse 10 is “the land of Israel;” the 
“crafty” in verse 12 are the Egyptians; the “ wise”’ in verse 13 are 
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the wise men of Pharaoh, and the “froward” are his astrologers; 
the “famine” in verse 20 is that of Egypt, and the ‘‘ war” is that 
with Amalek; the “tongue” in verse 21 is Balaam’s, and the “de- 
struction” is that threatened by Midian; the “destruction” of verse 22 
is that of Sihon, the “famine” that of the wilderness, and the 
“beasts of the earth” symbolise the camp of Og; the “ beasts of the 
field’ in verse 23 are the Canaanites. 


genious than accurate, 4 


All this is rather more in- 
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faith, and we cannot ask any thing in faith but what is agreeable to the will 
eof God, Passionate prayers are the worst of 
should lift ap pure hands without wrath. 

Thirdly, He promiseth himself effectual relief, and the redress of all his 
grievances by the stroke of death; ver. 10, “Then should 1 yet have comfort,” 
which now I have not, nor ever expect till then. See, 1. The vanity of human 
life. So uncertain a good is it, that oftentimes it proves men’s greatest burthen, 
and nothing so desirable as to get clear of it. Let grace make us willing to 
part with it whenever God calls; for it may so happen that even sense may 
make us desirous to part with it before he calls. 2. The hope which the 
righteous have in their death. If Job had not had a good conscience, he could 
not have spoken with this assurance of comfort on the other side death, which 
turns the tables between the rich man and Lazarus, “‘ Now he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented.” 

Fourthly. He challengeth death to do its worst. If he could not die without 
the dreadful prefaces of bitter pains, and agonies, and strong convulsions,—if 
he must be racked before he be executed,—yet, in prospect of dying at last, 
he would make nothing of dying pains. “I would harden myself in sorrow,’ 
would open my breast to receive death’s darts, and not shrink from them; 

let him not spare;” I desire no mitigation of that pain which will put a 
happy period to all my pains. Rather than not die, let me die so as to feel 
myself die. These are passionate words, which might better have been spared. 
We should softer ourselves in sorrow, that we may receive the good impres- 
sions of it; and by the sadness of the countenance, our hearts being made 
tender, may be made better: but, if we harden ourselves, we provoke God to 
proceed in his controversy ; for when he judgeth he will overcome. And it is 
yreat presumption to dare the Almighty, and to say, ‘‘ Let him not spare; for 
are we stronger than he?” 1 Cor. x. 22. We are much indebted to sparing 
mercy: it is bad indeed with us when we are sick of that. Let us rather say 
with David, “ O spare me a little.” 

_Fifthly. Tle grounds his comfort upon the testimony of his conscience for 
him, that he had been faithful and firm to his profession of religion, and some 
way useful and serviceable to the glory of God in his generation; “Ihave not 
concealed the words of the Holy One.” Observe, 1. Job had the words of the 
Holy One committed to him. ‘The people of God were at that time blessed 
with Divine revelation. 2. Lt was his comfort that he had not concealed them, 
had not received the grace of God therein in vain. Ist. He had not kept them 
from himself, but had given them full scope to operate upon him, and in every 
thing to guide and govern him. He had not stifled his convictions, imprisoned 
the truth in seariaevasuenees, nor done any thing to hinder the digestion of 
this spiritual food, and the operation of this spiritual physic. Let us never 
conceal God’s Word from ourselves, but always receive it in the light of it. 
2nd. He had not kept them to himself, but had been ready on all occasions to 
communicate his knowledge for the good of others; was never ashamed or 
afraid to own the Word of God to be his rule, nor remiss in his endeavours 
to bring others into an acquaintance with it. Note, Those, and those only, 


may promise themselves comfort in death who are good and do good while 


they live. 

Sixthly, He justifies himself, in this extreme desire of death, from the deplor- 
able condition he was now in, ver. 11, 12. Eliphaz, in the close of his discourse, 
had put him in hopes that he should yet see a good issue of his troubles; but 
poor Job puts these cordials away from him, refuseth to be comforted, 
abandons himself to despair, and very ingeniously, yet perversely, argues 
against the encouragements that were given him. Disconsolate spirits will 
reason strangely against themselves. In answer to the pleasing prospects 
Eliphaz had flattered him with, he here intimates, 

1. That he had no reason to expect any such thing; “ What is my strength 
that I should hope?” You see how I am weakened and brought low, how 
unable lam to grapple with my distempers, and therefore what reason have 
Ito hope that I should outlive them, and see better days? “Is my strength 
the strength of stones?” Are my muscles brass, and sinews steel? No, they 
are not; and therefore I cannot hold out always in this pain and misery, but 
must needs sink under the load. Had I strength to grapple with my distemper, 
I might hope to look through it; but, alas! Ihave not. The weakening of my 
strength in the way will certainly be the shortening of my days, Ps. cii. 23. 
Note, All things considered, we have no reason to count upon the long con- 
tinuance of life in this world. What is our strength? It is depending strength ; 
we have no more strength than God gives us, for in him we live and move. 
It is decaying strength; we are daily spending upon the quick stock of it, and 
by degrees it will be exhausted. It is disproportionable to the encounters we 
may meet with; what is our strength to be depended upon, when two or three 
days’ sickness will make us weak as water? Instead of expecting a long life, 
we have reason to admire that we have lived hitherto, and to see ourselves 
hastening off apace. : ; 

2. That he had no reason to desire any such thing. “ What is my end that 
Ishould desire to prolong my life?” What comfort can I promise myself in 
life comparable to the comfort I promise myself in death? Note, ‘Those that, 
through grace, are ready for another world, cannot see much to invite their 
stay in this world, or to make them fond of it. That, if it be God’s will, we 
may do him more service, and may get to be fitter and riper for heaven, is an 
end for which we may wish the prolonging of life, in subserviency to our chief 
end; but, otherwise, what can we propose to ourselves in desiring to tarry 
here? ‘The burthens of life will be ever the songer the more grievous, 
Ecel. xii. 1: and the delights of life will be ever the longer the less pleasant, 
2 Sam. xix. 34. We have already seen the best of this world; but we are not 
sure that we have seen the worst of it. nei ig te 

Seveuthly. He obviates the suspicion of his being delirious; ver. 13, “ Is not 
my helpin me?” that is, Have I not the use of my reason, with which, I thank 
God, Lean help myself, though you do not help me? Do you think wisdom 
is driven quite from me, and that Iam gone distracted? No, I am not mad, 
most noble Eliphaz, but speak the words of truth and soberness. _ Note, Those 
who have grace in them, who have the evidence of it, and have it in exercise, 
have wisdom in them, which will be their help in the worst of times. Sat lucis 
intus,—‘ they have light within.’ 


14 To him that is afflicted pity should be shewed from his 
But he forsaketh the fear of the Almighty [friend ; 
15 My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, 
And as the stream of brooks they pass away ; 
16 Which are blackish by reason of the ice, 
And wherein the snow is hid : 
17 What time they wax warm, they vanish : 
When it is hot, they are consumed out of their place. 


vi. 1—4. Job believes that he at oan oar ae judged, eae in 
regard to his ition or his words. e phrase, ‘my words are 
ater} pf accompanied by a note in Le jeyi ( Bibles—“ that 
want words to express my grief ;” but this is an uncertain ex- 
‘and critics are still unsettled as to the true rendering. 
enius has “my words are rash ;” First is doubtful whether the 
dea of “fretful” or of our version shovld be received ; Castellio 
ea “my words fail,” and the old translations also vary. The 


passionate expressions; for we | 
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18 The paths of their way are turncd aside ; 
They go to nothing, and perish 
The troops of Tema leoked, 


The companies of Sheba waited for thew 
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20 They were confounded because they had hoped ; 
They came thither, and were ashamed. 
21 For now ye are nothing ; 


Ye see my casting down, and are afraid. 


Eliphaz had been very severe in his censures of Job; and his companions, 
though as yet they had said little, yet had intimated their concurrence with 
him, ‘Their unkindness therein poor Job here complains of, as an aggravation 
of his calamity, and a farther excuse of his desire to die; for what satisfaction 
could he ever expect in this world, when those that should be his comforters 
thus proved his tarmentors? 

First. He shews what reason he had to expect kindness from them. His 
expectation was grounded upon the common principles of humanity; ver. 14, 
“To him that is afflicted,” and that is wasting and melting under his affliction, 
“pity should be shewed from his friend,” and he that doth not shew that pity 
“forsaketh the fear of the Almighty.” Note, 1. Compassion isa debt owing 
to those that are in affliction. ‘(he least which those that are at case can do 
for those that are pained and in anguish is to pity them; to manifest the 
sincerity of a tender concern for them, and sympathy with them; to take 
cognizance of their case, inquire into their grievances, hear their complaints, 
and mingle our tears with theirs; to comfort them, and do all we can to help 
and relieve them, This well becomes the members of the same body, who 
should feel for the grievances of their fellow members, not knowing how soon 
the same may be their own. 2, Inhumanity is impiety and irreligion. ‘De that 
withholds compassion from his friend forsakes the fear of the Almighty,’ so the 
Chaldee. “ How dwells the love of God in this man?” 1 Jno. iii. 17. Surely 
those have no fear of the rod of God upon themselves who have no compassion 
for those that feel the smart of it: see Jas. i. 27. 3. Troubles are the trials 
of friendship. When a man is afflicted, he will see who are his friends indeed, 
and who are but pretenders, for a brother is born for adversity, Pr. xvii. 17; 
XVI. 24. 

Secondly. He shews how wretchedly he was disappointed in his expectations 
from them; ver. 15, “ My brethren,” who should have helped me, “have dealt 
deceitfully as a brook.” They came by appointment, with a great deal of 
ceremony, to mourn with him, and to comfort him, ch. il. 11; and some mighty 
things were expected from such great men, such good men, such wise, learned, 
knowing men, and Job’s particular friends. None questioned but that the drift 
of their discourses would be to comfort Job with the remembrance of his 
former piety, the assurance of God’s favour to him, and the prospect of a 
glorious issue; but, instead of this, they most barbarously fall upon him with 
their reproaches and censures, condemn him as a hypocrite, insult over his 
calamities, and pour vinegar instead of oil into his wounds; and thus they dealt 
deceitfully with him. Note, 1. It is fraud and deceit, not only to violate our 
engagements to our friends, but to frustrate their just expectations from us; 
especially the expectations we have raised. 2. It is our wisdom to cease from 
man; we cannot expect too little from the creature, nor too much from the 
Creator. It is no new thing even for brethren to deal deceitfully, Jer. ix. 4, 5; 
Mic. vii. 5; let us therefore put our confidence im the Rock of ages, not in 
broken reeds,—in the Fountain of life, not in broken cisterns. God will outdo 
our hopes as much as men come short of them. ‘This disappointment which he 
met with he here illustrates by the failing of the brooks in summer. 

Ist. The similitude is very elegant, ver. 15—20. J°irst. ‘Lheir pretensions are 
fitly compared to the great show which the brooks make when they are swelled 
with the waters of a land flood, by the melting of the ice and snow, which 
makes them blackish or muddy, ver. 16. Secondly. His expectations from them, 
which their coming so solemnly to comfort him had raised, he compares to the 
expectation which the weary, thirsty travellers have of finding water in the 
summer there where they have often seen it in great abundance in the winter: 
ver. 19, “The troops of Tema and Sheba,” the caravans of the merchants 
of those countries, whose road lay through the deserts of Arabia, looked 
and waited for supply of water from those brooks. Hard by here, saith one 
a little farther, saith another; when I last travelled this way there was 
water enough, we shall have that to refresh us. Where we have met with 
relief and comfort we are apt to expect it again, and yet it doth not follow. 
For, Thirdly. The disappointment of his expectation is here compared to the 
confusion which seizeth the poor travellers when they find heaps of sand where 
they expected floods of water. In the winter, when they were not thirsty, 
there was water enough. Every one will applaud and admire those that are 
full and in prosperity, but in the heat of summer, when they needed water, 
then it failed them, was consumed, ver. 17; it was turned aside, ver. 18. When 
those that are rich and high are sunk and impoverished, and stand in need of 
comfort, then those that before gathered about them stand aloof from them; 
that before commended them, are forward to run them down. ‘Thus they that 
raise their expectations high from the creature will find it fail them then when 
it should help them; whereas they that make God their confidence have help 
in the time of need, Heb. iv. 16. They that make gold their hope sooner or 
later will be ashamed of it, and of their confidence in it, //ze. vil. 19; and the 
greater their confidence was the greater their shame will be; “They were 
confounded, because they had hoped,” ver. 20. We prepare contusion for our- 
selves by our vain hopes; the reeds break under us, because we lean upon 
them. i we build a house upon the sand, we shall certainly be confounded ; 
for it will fall in the stotm; and we must thank ourselves for being such fools 
as to expect it would stand. We are not deceived, unless we deceive ourselves. 

2nd. The application is very close; ver. 21, “ For now ye are nothiug.” They 
seemed to be somewhat, but in conference they added nothing to him: com- 
pare Gal. ii.6. He wasnever the wiser, never the better, for the visit they made 
him. Note, Whatever complacency we may take, or whatever contidence we 
may put, in creatures, how great soever they may seem, and how dear soever 
they may be to us, one time or other we shall say of them,‘ Now ye are 
nothing.” When Job was in prosperity, his friends were something to him, 
he took complacency in them and their society; But now ye are nothing, now 
I can find no comfort but in God. It were well for us if we had always such 
convictions of the vanity of the creature, and its insufficiency to make us 
happy, as we have sometimes had, or shall have, on a sick-bed, a death-bed, 
or in trouble of conscience. ‘*‘ Now ye are nothing ;” you are not what you 
have been, what you should be, what you pretend to be, what I thought you 
would have been, for “ you see my casting down, and are afraid.” When you 
sew me in my elevation, you caressed me, but now you see me in my dejection 
you are shy of me,—are afraid of shewing yourselves kind, lest lL should take 
the boldness from thence to beg something of you, or to borrow. Compsre 


Greek and Latin seem to have read the verb differently; for the 
former has “ my words seem to be evil,” and the latter, “my words 
are full of grief ;” the Syriac is, ‘my words are restrained.” On the 
whole, we would adopt the position of Fiirst. 

vi.6. The words rendered “white of an egg” are variously 
explained. Some think “curdled milk” is meant, others suppose 
“purslain broth,” but our translation is preferred by very good 
authorities. 
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ver. 22; are afraid lest, if you own me, you should be obliged to keep me. Per- 
haps they were afraid of catching his distemper, or of coming within smell of 
the noisomeness of it. It is not gvod, either out of pride or niceness, for love 
of our purses or of our bodies, to be shy of those in distress, and afraid 
of coming near them. ‘Their case may soon be our own, 


22 Did I say, Brng unto me ? 

Or, Give a reward for me of your substance ? 
Or, Deliver me from the enemy's hand ? 

Or, Redeem me from the hand of the mighty ? 
Teach me, and I will hold my tongue: 
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And cause me to understand wherein I have erred. 

How forcible are right words ! 

But what doth your arguing reprove ? 

Do ye imagine to reprove words, [wind ? 
And the speeches of one that is desperate, which are as 
Yea, ye overwhelm the fatherless, 

And ve dig a@ pit for your friend. 

28 Now therefore be content, look upon me ; 

For ¢¢ ts evident unto you if I lie. 

Return, I pray you, let it not be iniquity ; 

Yea, return again, my righteousness és in it. 

Is there iniquity in my tongue ? 

Cannot my taste discern perverse things ? 


Poor Job goes on here to upbraid his friends with their unkindness, and the 
hard usage they gave him. He here appeals to themselves concerning several 
things which tended both to justify him and condemn them. If they would 
but think impartially, and speak as they thought, they could not but own, 

First. That, though he was necessitous, yet he was not craving, nor burthen- 
some to his friends. ‘Those that are so, whose troubles serve them to beg by, 
are commonly less pitied than the silent poor. Job would be glad to see his 
friends, but he did not say, “ Bring unto me,” ver. 22, or, “ Deliver me,” ver. 23. 
He did not desire to put them to any expense, did not send abroad to urge 
his friends either, Ist. To make a collection for him, to set him up again in 
the world, though he could plead that his losses came upon him by the hand 
of God, and not by any fault or folly of his own; that he was utterly ruined 
and impoverished; that he had lived in good fashion, and when he had where- 
withal was charitable, and ready to help those that were in distress ; that his 
friends were rich, and able to help him; yet he did not say, “ Give me of your 
substance.” Note, A good man, when troubled himself, is afraid of being 
troublesome to his friends. Or, 2nd. To raise the country for him, to help 
him to recover his cattle out of the hands of the Sabeans and Chaldeans, or to 
make reprisals upon them. Did I send for you to deliver me out of the hand 
of the mighty? No; Lnever expected you should either expose yourselves to 
any danger or put yourselves to any charge upon my account; I will rather 
sit down content under my affliction, and make the best of it, than spunge | 
upon my friends. St. Paul worked with his hands that he might not be 
burthensome to any. Job’s not asking their help did not excuse them from 
offering it when he needed it, and it was in the power of their hands to give it; 
but it much aggravated their unkindness, when he desired no more from them 
but a good look and a good word, ani yet could not obtain that. From man 
oftentimes, even when we expect little, yet we have less, but from God, even 
when expect much, yet we have more, Eph. iii, 20. 

Secondly. That, though he differed in opinion from them, yet he was not 
obstinate, but ready to yield to conviction, and to strike sail to truth as soon 
as ever it was made to appear to him that he was in an error, ver. 24, 25. If, 
instead of invidious reflections, and uncharitable insinuations, you will give 
me plain instructions and solid arguments, that shall carry their own evidence 
along with them, I am ready to acknowledge my error, and own myself in 
a fault ; “Teach me, and 1 will hold my tongue ;” for I have often found with 
pleasure and wonder how forcible right words are. But the method you take 
will never make proselytes; “ what doth your arguing reprove?” Your hypo- 
thesis is false, your surmises groundless, your management weak, and your 
application peevish and uncharitable. Note, 1. Fair reasoning has a com- 
manding power ; and it is a wonder if men are not conquered by it; but railing | 
and foul language is impotent and foolish, and it is no wonder if men are 
exasperated and hardened by it. 2. It is the undoubted character of every 
honest man, that he is truly desirous to have his mistakes rectified, and to be 
made to understand wherein he has erred; and that right words, when they 
appear to him to be so, though contrary to his former sentiments, are both 
foreible and acceptable. : 

Thirdly. That, though he had been indeed in a fault, yet they ought not 
to have given him such hard usage; ver. 26, 27, “ Do you imagine,” or contrive 
with a great deal of art, (for so the word signifies,) “to reprove words,” some 
passionate expressions of mine, in this desperate condition, as if they were 
certain indications of reigning impiety and atheism? A little candour and 
charity would have served to excuse them, and to puta better construction 
upon them. Shall a man’s spiritual state be judged of by some rash and hast 
words, whieh a surprising trouble extorts from him? Is it fair, is it kine 
is it just, to criticise in such a case? Would you yourselves be served thus? 
Two things aggravated their unkind treatment of him: 1. That they took 
advantage of his weakness, and the helpless condition he was in; “ Ye over- 
whelm the fatherless,” a proverbial expression, speaking that which is most 
barbarous and inhuman. The fatherless cannot secure themselves from insults, 
which emboldens men of base and sordid spirits to insult them, and trample 
upon them, and you do so by me. Job being a childless father, thought him- 
self as much exposed to injury as a fatherless child, Ps. exxvii. 5, and had 
reason to take it ill at those who therefore triumphed over him. Let those who 
overwhelm and overpower them that upon any account may be looked upon 
as fatherless, know that therein they not only put off the compassions of man, 
but fight against the compassions of God, who is, and will be, a father of the 
fatherless, and a helper of the helpless. 2. That they made pretence of kind- 
ness; “You dig a pit for your friend ;” not only you are unkind to me, who am 
your friend, but under colour of friendship you ensnare me. When they came 
to see him, and sit with him, he thought he might speak his mind freely to 
them, and that the more bitter his complaints to them were, the more they 
would have endeavoured to comfort him. ‘This made him take a greater 
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liberty than otherwise he would have done. David, though he smothered his 
resentments when the wicked were before him, it is likely would have given 
vent to them if none had been by but friends, Ps, xxxix. 1. But this freedom 
of speech, which their professions of concern for him made him use, had 
exposed him to their censures, and so they might be said to dig a pit for him. 
Thus, when our hearts are hot within us, what is ill done we are apt to 
misrepresent as if done designedly. 

Fourthly. That, though he had let fall some passionate expressions, yet for 
the main he was in the right, and that his atilictions, though very extraordinary 
did not prove him to be a hypocrite, or wicked man. His righteousness ha 
holds fast, and will not let it go. For the evincing of it he here appeals, 

1. To what they saw in him; ver. 28, Be content, and look upon me, what 
do you see in me that speaks me either a mad man or an ill man? Nay, look 
in my face, and you may discern there the indications of a patient and submis- 
sive spirit, for all this. Let the show of my countenance witness for me that, 
though I have cursed my day, I do not curse my God. Or rather, Look upon 
my ulcers, and sore boils, and by them it will be evident to you that I do not 
lie; that is, that 1 do not complain without cause. Let your own eyes convince 
you that my condition is very sad, and I do not quarrel with God by making 
it worse than it is. 

2. To what they heard from him; ver. 30, You hear what I have to say now, 
“is there iniquity in my tongue?” that iniquity that you charge me with? have 
rt Pinvaharied God, or renounced him? Are not my present arguings right ? 
Do not you perceive by what I say that I can discern perverse things? can 
discover your fallacies and mistakes; and if 1 were myself in an error 1 could 
perceive it. Whatever you think of me, I know what I say. 

3. ‘To their own second and sober thoughts ; ver. 29, “ Return, 1 pray you,” 
consider the thing over again, without prejudice and partiality, and let not the 
result be iniquity, let it not be an unrighteous sentence; and you will find m 
righteousness is in it, that is, l am in the right in this matter; and that, thou 
I cannot keep my temper as L should, I keep my integrity, and have not said, 
or done, or suffered any thing which will prove me other than an honest man. 
A just, cause desires nothing more but a just hearing, and, if need be, a 


rehearing. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Job in this chapter goes on expressing the bitter sense he had of his calamities; and, to 
justify himself in his desire of death, I, He complains to himself and his friends of 
his troubles, and the constant toss he was in, ver. 1—6. II. He turns to God and 
expostulates with him, ver. 7 to the end. In which, 1. He pleads the final period 
which death puts to our present state, ver. 7—10. 2. He passionately complains of 
the miserable condition he was now in, ver. 11—16. 3. He wonders God will thus 
contend with him, and begs for the pardon of his sins, and a speedy release out of his 
miseries, ver. 17—21. It is hard to methodize the speeches of one who owned himself 
almost desperate, ch. vi. 26. 


S there not an appointed time to man upon earth ? 
Are not his days also like the days of an hireling ? 
2 As a servant earnestly desireth the shadow, 
And as an hireling looketh for the reward of his work : 
3 So am I made to possess months of vanity, 
And wearisome nights are appointed to me. 
4 When I lie down, I say, 
When shall I arise, and the night be gone? - 
And I am full of tossings to and fro unto the dawning 
of the day. , 
5 My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust ; 
My skin is broken, and become loathsome. 
6 My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, 
And are spent without hope. 


Job is here excusing what he could not justify, even his inordinate desire 
of death. Why should he not wish for that period 
period of his miseries? ‘To enforce this reason he argues, 

First. From the general condition of man upon earth, ver. 1. He is of few - 
days, and full of trouble. Every man must dis guickly, and every man has 
some reason, more or less, to desire to die quickly, and therefore why should 
you impute it to me as so heinous a crime, that I wish to die quickly!? Or thus: 

ray mistake not my desire of death, as if I thought the time appointed 
of God could be anticipated. No, I know very well that js fixed; only in such 
language as that I take the liberty to express my present uneasiness, “ Is 
there not an appointed time” (‘a warfare,’ so the word is,) “to man upon 
earth ? and are not his days here like the days of an hireling ?” Observe, 

1. Man’s present place. He is upon earth, which God has given to the 
children of men, Ps. cxv. 16. This speaks man’s meanness and inferiority. How 
much below the inhabitants of yonder elevated and refined regions above: is 
he situated! It also speaks God’s mercy to him. He is yet upon the earth, not 
under it,—on earth, not in hell. Our time on earth is limited and short, 
according to the narrow bounds of this earth ; but heaven cannot be measured, 
nor the days of heaven numbered. 

2. His continuance in that place. “Is there not atime appointed” for his 
abode here? Yes, certainly there is: and it is easy to say by whom the appoint- 
ment is made, even by him that made us and set us here. We are not to be on 
this earth always, nor long, but for a certain time, which is determined by him 
in whose hand our times are. We are not to think that we are governed by the 
blind fate of the Stoics, or by the blind fortune of the Epicureans, but by the 
wise, holy, and sovereign counsel of God. 

3. His condition during that continuance. Man’s life is a warfare, and as the 
days of a hireliug. We are every one of us to look upon ourselves in this 
world, Ist. As soldiers, exposed to hardship, and in the midst of enemies; must 
serve and be under command; and, when our warfare is accomplished, we 
must be cashiered and disbanded,—dismissed either with shame or honour, 
according to what we have done in the body. 2nd. As day labourers, that have 
the work of the day to do in its day, and must make up their account at night. 

Secondly. From his own condition at this time. He had as much reason he 
thought to wish for death as a poor servant or hireling that is tired with his” 
work has to wish for the shadows of the erating, when he shall receive his. 
eee and go to rest, ver. 2: as welcome as the light of the morning is to the 
watchman, Ps. exxx. 6, the darkness of the night is to the labourer. The Go 


of nature has provided for the repose of labourers, and no wonder they desire 


vi. 7. There are many texts in which, as here, the words “my 
soul” simply mean “ myself” and “ I.” 

vi. 9. “Cut me off:” a metaphor from the practice of the weaver, 
who cuts off his work from his loom; hence, cutting off the thread of 
life. The verb occurs in Isa. xxxviii. 12. 

vi. 10. For “I would harden myself in sorrow,” several critics 
would substitute, “I would exult in my pain,” while Dr. Good has, 
“J will leap for joy.” Job may mean he should be glad to die. 
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vi. 18. The word here rendered “wisdom” is translated “ enters 
prise” in chap. v.12. It probably comes near in meaning to our 
term “‘resources,”’ and hence, aid, assistance, or help. __ 

7i. 15—18. Winter torrents are of brief continuance; oo 
them full and foaming one day, and dry another. The melting 
and ice swell them and render their waters muddy; and the 
weather dries them up, and after a short course they disappea: 

vi. 19, Tema is the same as Teman (see chap. ii. 11). _ 


of life which would be the | 
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it; “The sleep of the labouring man is sweet,” Eccl. v.12. No pleasure more } 


grateful, more relishing to the luxurious than rest to the laborious; nor can 


any ricts man take so much satisfaction in the return of his rent-days as the | 


hireling in his day’s wages. The comparison is plain, the reddition is concise 
and somewhat obscure; but we must supply a word or two, and then it is easy,— 
exactness of language is not to be expected from one in Jub’s condition; “As 
a servant earnestly desires the shadow, so,” and for the same reason, | earnestly 
desire death, for Lam made to possess &c. Hear his complaint. 

1 His days were useless, and had been so a great while; he was wholly 
taken off from business, and utterly unfit for it. Every day was a burthen to 
him, because he was in no capacity of doing good, or of spending it to any 
purpose; et vite purtem non attigit ullam,— he could not fill up his time with 
any thing that would turn to account,’ and this he calls possessing months of 
vanity, ver. 3. It very much increaseth the affliction of sickness and age toa 
good man, tha‘ he is thereby forced from his usefulness. He insists not so 
much upon it that they are days in which he has no pleasure, as that they are’ 
days in which he doth no good; on that account they are months of vanity. But 
wher. we are disabled to work for God, if we will but sit still quietly for him, it 
is all one; we shall be accepted. 

2. His nights were restless, ver. 3,4. The night relieves the toil and fatigue 
of the day, not only to the labourers, but to the sufferers. If a sick man can 
but get a little sleep in the night it helps nature, and it is hoped he shall do 
well, Jo. xi. 12. However, be the trouble what it will, sleep gives some inter- 
mission to the cares, and pains, and griefs that aflict us; it is the parenthesis 
of our scrrows: but poor Job could not gain this relief. Ist. His nights were 
wearisome, and, instead of taking any rest, he did but tire himself more with 
tossing to and fro until morning. ‘Those that are in great uneasiness through 
pain of body, or anguish of mind, think by changing sides, changing places, 
changing postures, to get some ease; but, while the cause is the same within, it 
is all to no purpose. It is but a resemblance of a fretful, discontented spirit, 
that is ever shifting, but never easy. This made him dread the night as much as 
the servant desires it; and, when he lay down, to say, When will the night be 
gone? 2nd. These wearisome nights were appointed to him; God, who deter- 
mines the times before appointed, had allotted him such nights as these. What- 
ever is at any time grievous to us it is good to see it appointed for us, that we 
may acquiesce in the event, not only as unavoidable, because appointed, but as 
therefure designed for some holy end. When we have comfortable nights we 
must see them also appointed to us, and be thankful for them; many better 
than we have wearisome nights. 

3. His body was noisome, ver. 5. His sores bred worms, the scabs were like 
clods of dust, and his skin was broken: so evil was the disease which cleaved 
fast unto him. See what vile bodies we have, and what little reason we have 
to pamper them, or be proud of them; they have in themselves the principles 
of their own corruption. As fond as we are of them now, the time may come 
when we may loathe them, and long to get rid of them. Modern searches have 
discovered multitudes of worms in human bodies. 

4. His life was hastening apace towards a period, ver. 6. 
no reason to expect a long life, for he found himself declining fast; ver. 6, “* My 
days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle,” that is, my time is now but short, 
and there are but few sands more in my glass, which will speedily run out. 
Natural motions are most swift near the centre; Job thought his days ran 
swiftly, because he thought he should soon be at his journey’s end; he looked 
upon them as good as spent already, and he was therefore without hope of 
being restored to his former prosperity. It is applicable to man’s life in general. 
Our days are like a weaver’s shuttle, thrown from one side of the web to the 
other in the twinkling of an eye, and then back again, to and tro, until at 
length it is quite exhuusted of the thread it carried, and then we cut off, like 
a weaver, our life, /sa. xxxviii. 12. ‘Time hastens on apace, the motion of it 
cannot be stopped, and when it is past it cannot be recalled. While we are 
living, as we are sowing, (Gal. vi. 8,) so we are weaving; every day, like the 
shuttle, leaves a thread behind it; many weave the spider’s web, which will 
fail them, ch. viii. 14. lf we are weaving to ourselves holy garments, and robes 


of righteousness, we shall have the benefit of them when our work comes to be , 


reviewed, and every man shall reap as le sowed, and wear as he wove, 
7 O remember that my life és wind: 
Mine eye shall no more see good. 
The eye of him that hath seen me shall see me no more : 
Thine eyes are upon me, and | am not. 
As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away : 
So he that goeth down wo the grave shall come up no 
He shall return no more to his house, [more. 
Neither shall his place know him any moe 
Therefore I will not retrain my mouth ; 
I will speak in the anguish of my spirit ; 
I will complain in the bitterness of my soul 
Am I a sea, or a whalv, 
That thou settest a watch over me ? 
When I say, My bed shall comfort me, 
My couch shall ease wy complaint ; 
Then thou scarest me with dreams, 
And terrifiest me through visions : } 
So that my soul chooseth strangling, 
And death rather than my life. 
16 I loathe ¢¢; I would not live alway: 
Let me alone ; for my days are vanity. 


Job, observing perhaps that his friends, though they would not interrups 
him in his discourse, yet began te grow weary, and not to heed much what. he 
said, here turns to God, and speaks to him. If men will not hear us, God will; 
if men cannot help us, he can; for his arm is not shortened, neither is his ear 
heavy. Yet we may not gv to school to Job here to learn how to speak to 
Sod, for it must be confessed there is a great mixture of passion and corrup- 
ton in what he here saith. But, if God be not extreme to mark what his people 
Bay amiss, let us also make the best of it. Jub is here begging of God either 

ease bim or erd him. He Lere represents himself to God, 


8 


9 


15 


He thought he had | 
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First. As a dying man, surely and speedily dying. It is good for us. when we 
are sick, to think and speak of death, for sickness is sent on purpose to put us 
in nind of it; and, if we be duly mindful of it ourselves, we may in faith put 
God in mind of it, as Job duth here, ver. 7, °° O remember that my life is wind.” 
[le recommends himself to God, as an object of his pity aud compassion, with 
this consideration, that he was a very weak, frail creature, his abede in this 
world short aud uncertain, his removal out of it sure and speedy, and his 
retarn to it again impossible, and never to be expected; that his lite was 
wind, as the lives of all men are, noisy perhaps and bustling like the wind, but 
vain and empty, soon gone, and when gone, past recall. God had compassion 
on Israel, remembering that they were but flesh, a wind that passeth away and 
cometh not again, Ps. xxviii. 38, 39. Observe, 


| truths as these 


1. The pious reflections Job makes upon his own life and death. Such plain 
concerning the shortness and vanity of life, the unavoidableness 
and irrecoverableness of death, then do us good when we think and speak of 
them with application to ourselves, Let us consider then, 

Ist. ‘That we must shortly take our leave of all the things that are seen, that 
are temporal. The eye of the body must be closed, and shall uu more see good. 
the good which the most of men set thei hearts upon, for their ery is, Who 
will make us to see good? Ps. iv. 6. If we be such fools us to place our hapui- 
ness in visible good things, what will become of us when they shall be for ever 
hid from our eyes, and we shall no more see good? Let us therefore live by 
that faith which is the substance and evidence of things not seen. 

2ud. That we must then remove to an invisible world. “The eye of him tnau 
hath here seen me shall see me no more” there. Lt is ¢éns,— an unseen state,’ 
ver. 8. Death removes our lovers and friends into darkness, Ps. Ixxxviii. 18 
and will shortly remove us out of their sight; when we go hence we shall be 
seen no more, Ps. xxxix. 13, but go to converse with the things that are not 
seen, that are eternal. 

3rd. That God can easily, and in a moment, put an end to our lives, and send 
us to another world; ver. 8, “’lhine eyes are upon me, and lam not.” Thou 
canst look me into eternity, frown me ito the grave, when thou pleasest. 

*Shouldst thou displeased give me a frowning look 
I sink, | die, as if with lightning struck.’—Sir Jt. Blackmore. 
He takes away our breath, and we die; nay, he but looks on the earth and it 
trembleth, Ps. civ. 29, 32. 

4th. ‘hat when we are once removed to another world we must never 
return to this. ‘There is constant passing from this world to the other, but 
vestiyia nulla retrorsum,— there is no repussing.’ ‘Therefore, Lord, shew 
me kindness when Ll am here, for 1 shall return no more to receive kindness 
in this world. Or, ‘Therefore, Lord, be so kind as to ease me by death; 
for that will be a perpetual ease. LI shall return uo more to the calamities of 
this life. When we are dead we are gone to return no more, First, From our 
house under ground; ver. 9, ° He that goes down to the grave shall come up no 
more,” until the general resurrection ; shall come up no mure to his place in 
this world. Dying is work that is to be done but once, and therefore it had 
need be well done; an error there is past retrieve. ‘l'his is illustrated by the 
blotting out and scattering of a cloud: it is consumed and vanisheth away, is 
resolved into air, and never knits again. Other clouds arise, but the saine 
cloud never returns; so anew generation of the children of men is raised up, 
but the former generation is quite consumed, and vanisheth away. When we 
see a cloud which looks great, as if it would eclipse the sun and drown the 
earth, of a suddeu dispersed and disappearing, say, Just such a thing is the life 


! of man; it is**a vapour that appeareth for a little while and then vanisheth 


away.” Secondly. 'To return no more to our house above ground; ver. lu, * He 
shall return no more to his house,” to the possession and enjoyment of it, to 
the business and delights of it. Others will take possession and keep it, 
unti! they also resign to another generation. ‘he rich man in hell desired 
Lazarus might be sent to his house, knowing it was to no purpose to ask that 
he might have leave to go himself. Glorified saints shall return no more to the 
cares, and burthens, and sorrows of their house; nor damned sinners to the 
gaieties and pleasures of their house. ‘Their place shall no more know them, 
no more own them, have no more acquaintance with them, nor be any more 
under their influence. It concerns us tu secure a better place when we die, tur 
this will no more own us. } : f 

2. The passionate inference he draws from it. From these premises he might 
have drawn a better conclusion than he doth; ver. 11, ‘'Iherefore I will not 
refrain my mouth, L will speak, L will complain.” Holy David, when he had 
been meditating on the frailty of human life, made a contrary use of it, 
Ps. xxxix. 9, “1 was dumb, and opened not my mouth;” but Job, finding 
himself near expiring, hastens as much to make his complaint as if he had been 
to make his last will and testament, or as if he could not die in peace till he 
had given vent to his passion. When we have but a few breaths to draw, we 
should spend them in “ne holy, gracious breathings of faith and prayer; not in 
the noisome, noxious breathings of sin and corruption, Better die praying and 
praising, than die complaining and quarrelling. | ‘ , 

Secondly. As a distempered man, sorely and grievously distempered, both in 
body and mind. In this part of his representation he is very peevish, as if God 
dealt hardly with him, and laid upon him more than was meet: “Am | a sea, 
or a whale?” ver. 12. A raging sea, that must be kept within bounds, to check 
its proud waves; or an unruly whale, that must be restrained by force from 
devouring all the fishes of the sea? Am | so strong that there needs so much 
ado to hold me? so boisterous, that no less than all these mighty bonds of 
afiliction will serve to tame me, and keep me within compass? Weare very 
apt when we are in afHiction to complain of God and his providence, as if he 
laid more restraint upon us than there is occasion for; whereas we are never 
in heaviness but when there is need, nor mure than, upon sume account or 
other, there is need. ye 

1. He complains that he could not rest in his bed, ver. 13, 14. 
mise ourselves some repose when we are fatigued with labour, pain, or travail ; 
“My bed shall comfort me, and my couch shall ease my complaint ;” sleep will 
for a time give me some relief; it useth to do so; it is appointed for that end; 
many a time it hath eased us, and we have awaked refreshed, and with new 
vigour. When it is so we have great reason to be thankt ul; but it Was not so 
with poor Job. His bed, instead of comforting him, terrified him, aud his couch, 
instead of easing his complaint, added to it; for, if he dropped asleep, he was 
disturbed with his frightful dreams, and when those awaked him still he was 
haunted with dreadful apparitions. This was it that made the night so unwel- 
come and wearisome to him as it was; ver. 4, “ When shall l arise?” Note, God 
can when he pleaseth meet us with terror there where we promise ourselves ease 
and repose. Nay, he can make us a terror to ourselves; and, as we have often 
contracted guilt by the rovings of an unsanctified fancy, he can likewise by the 
power of our own imagination create us a great deal of grief, and so make that 
our punishment which has often been our sin. Job’s dreams, though they might 
partly arise from his distemper,—in fevers, or small-pox, when the body is all 
over sore, it is common for the sleep to be unquiet,—yet we have reason to think 
Satan had a hand in them, who delights to terrify those whom it is out of his 
reach to destroy; but Job looked up to God, who permitted Satan to do this 
“Thou scarest me,” and mistook Satan’s mormos and bugbears for the terrors of 


There we pro- 


vi. 20. “Confounded” and * ashamed” often convey very much 
e of “ bitterly disappointed.” 
ere L As indicated in ins margin, this verse may be rendered, 


“Ts there not a warfare to man upon earth?” 
vii. 2. For “shadow” we may understand shade; as a servant 


toiling in the sun, longing for shade and the end and reward of his 
work, is not happy, eu was wretched, and longed for the end. 
vii. 12. A few expositors have thought that “sea” in this verse 


means some wild beast, but there is no real ground for such an 
opinion, The word is applied to any large body of water—a sea 
properly, a lake, or a river—but never to any animal. The word 
tannin, however, translated “ whale,” may mean any marine monster 
or amphibious animal ; hence some have inferred that Job here has 
in mind the Nile and the crocodile, which is the most probable expla- 
nation, especially as the movements of crocodiles are carefully ob- 


served with a view to their capture. 
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and setting themselves in array against him. We have reason to pray to God 
that our dreams may neither defile nor disquiet us, neither tempt us to sin, nor 
torment us with fear; that he who keeps Israel, and neither slumbers nor 
sleeps, will keep us when we slumber and sleep, that the devil may not then do 
us a mischief, either as an insinuating serpent, or as a roaring lion; and to bless 
God if we lie down and our sleep is sweet, and we are not thus scared. ‘ 

2. He covets to rest in his grave; that bed where there are no tossings 
to and fro, nor any frightful dreams, ver. 15, 16. 1st. He was sick of life, and 
hated the thoughts of it: “ I loathe it,” IL have had enough of it, “I would not 
live alway.” Not only not live alway in this condition, in pain and misery, but 
not live alway in the most easy and prosperous condition, to be continually in 
lanver of being thus reduced : “ My days are vanity” at the best, empty of solid 
comfort, exposed to real griefs, and 1 would not be for ever tied to such uncer- 
tainty, Note, A good man would not (if he might) live always in this world, 
no, not though it smile upon him; because itis a world of sin and temptation 
and he hath a better world in prospect. 2ud. He was fond of death, and pleased 
himself with the thoughts of it. His soul (his judgment, he thought, but really 
it was his passion,) chose strangling and death rather; any death rather than 
such a life as this. Doubtless this was Job’s infirmity; for, though a g90d man 
would not wish to live alway in this world, and would choose strangling and 
death rather than sin, as the martyrs did, yet he will be content to live as long 
as pleaseth God,—not choose them rather than life, because life is our oppor- 
tunity of glorifying God, and getting ready for heaven. 


17 What zs man, that thou shouldest magnify him ? 
And that thou shouldest set thine heart upon him ? 
18 And ¢haz¢ thou shouldest visit him every morning, 
And try him every moment ? 
19 How long wilt thou not depart from me, 
Nor let me alone till I swallow down my spittle ? 
20 I have sinned; what shall I do unto thee, O thou pre- 
seryer of men ? 
Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee, 
So that I am a burden to myself ? 
21 And why dost thou not pardon my transgression, 


And take away mine iniquity ? 
For now shall I sleep in the dust ; [not be. 
And thou shalt seek me in the morning, but I shadl/ 


Job here reasons with God, 

First. Concerning his dealings with man in general; ver. 17, 18, “ What is 
man, that thou shouldest magnify him?” This may be looked upon either, 1. As 
a passionate reflection upon the proceedings of Divine justice; as if the great 
God did diminish and disparage himself in contending with man. Great men 
think it below them to take cognizance of those who are much their inferiors, 
so far as to reprove and correct their follies and indecencies; why then doth 
God magnify man, by visiting him and trying him, and making so much ado 
about him? Why will he thus pour all his forces upon one that is such an 
uneqnal match for him? why will he visit him with afilictions, which, like a 
quotidian ague, return as duly and constantly as the morning light, and try 
every moment what he can bear? We mistake God, and the nature of his 
providence, if we think it any lessening to him to take notice of the meanest of 
his creatures. Or, 2. As a pious admiration of the condescensions of Divine 
grace, like that, Ps. viii. 4; exliv. 3. He owns God’s favour to man in general, 
eyen then when he complains of his own particular troubles. What is man, 
miserable man, a poor, mean, weak creature, that thou, the great and glorious 
God, shouldst deal with him as thou dost? Whatis man, Ist. That thou shouldst 
put such honour upon him; shouldst magnify him by taking him into covenant 
and communion with thyself? 2nd. That thou shouldst concern thyself so 
much about him, shouldst set thine heart upon him as dear to thee, and one 
thou hast a kindness for? 3rd. ‘hat thou shouldst visit him with thy com- 
passions every morning, as we daily visit a particular friend, or as the physician 
visits his patients every morning to help them? 4th. That thou shouldst try 
him, shouldst feel his pulse, and observe his motions every moment, as in care 
about him, and jealous over him? ‘That such a worm of the earth as man is 
should be the darling and favourite of Heaven is what we have reason for ever 
to admire. 

Secondly. Concerning his dealings with him in particular. Observe, 

1. The complaint he makes of his afflictions; which he here aggravates, and 
(as we are all too apt to do) makes the worst of in three expressions: Ist. That 
he was the butt to God’s arrows. ‘Thou hast set me as a mark against thee,” 
ver. 20. My case is singular, and none is shot at soasI.am. 2nd. That he was 
a burthen to himself, ready to sink under the load of his own life. How much 
delight soeyer we take in ourselves, God can, when he pleaseth, make us 
burthens to ourselves. What comfort can we take in ourselves, if God appear 
against us as an enemy, and we have not comfort in him? 3rd. That he had no 
intermission of his griefs, ver. 19. How long will it be ere thou cause thy rod 
to depart from me, or abate the rigour of the correction, at least, for so long as 
that I may swallow down my spittle? It should seem Job’s distemper lay much 
in his throat, stopped him up, and almost choked him, so that he could not 
swallow his SenAe. He complains, ch. xxx. 18, that it bound him about like 
the collar of his coat. Lord, saith he, wilt not thou give me some respite, some 
breathing time? ch. ix. 18. 

2. The concern he is in about his sins. The best men have sin to complain 
of, and the better they are the more they will complain of it. 

Ist. He ingenuously owns himself guilty before God; “1 have sinned.” God 
had said of him, that he was a perfect and an upright man; yet, he saith of 
himself, ‘I have sinned.” ‘Those may be upright who yet are not sinless; and 
those who are sincerely penitent are accepted through a Mediator as evan- 

elically perfect. Job maintained against his friends that he was not a 
Eoeomite not a wicked man; and yet owns to his God that he had sinned. If 
we have been kept from gross acts of sin, it doth not therefore follow that we 
are innocent. Tle best must acknowledge before God that they have sinned. 
His ealling God the observer, or preserver of men, may be looked upon as 
designed for an aggravation of bis sin. Though God has had his eye upon me, 
his eye upoy ne for good, yet L have sinned against him. When we are in afflic- 
tion, it is seasonable to confess sin, as the procuring cause of our affliction. 
Penitent confessions would drown and silence passionate complaints. 

2nd. He seriously inquires how he might ee his peace with God. “ What 
shall | do unto thee,” having done so much against thee? Are we convinced 


vii. 14. The mention of dreams and visions here has been taken 
as indicating that the disease of Job was elephantiasis, of which 
they are a frequent accompaniment. 

vii. 15. As shown in the margin, the Hebrew has “bones” for 
“Jlife;” wherefore some understand that Job was reduced to a 
skeleton, and translate accordingly. 

vii. 17, For some reason not apparent, the Syriac version is, 
«What is man, that thou shouldest destroy him P” 
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that we have sinned, and are we brought to own it? we cannot but conclude 
that something must be done to prevent the fatal consequences of it. The 


| matter must not rest as it is, but some course must be taken to undo, what has 


been ill done; and if we are truly sensible of the danver we have run our- 
selves into, we will be willing to do any thing, to take a pardon upon any 
terms, and therefore will be inquisitive what we shall do, Mu. vi. ¢,7; whas 
we shall do to God, not to satisfy the demands of his justice, (that is done only 
by the Mediator,) but to qualify ourselves for the tokens of his favour, accordin 
to the tenor of the Gospel covenant. And, in making this inquiry, it is goo 
to eye God as the preserver, or Saviour, of men, not their destroyer. In our 
repentance we must keep up good thoughts of God, as one that delights not in 
the ruin of his creatures, but would rather they should turn and live. ‘Thou 
art the Saviour of men; bemy Saviour, for l cast myself upon thy mercy. 

3rd. He earnestly begs for the forgiveness of his sins, ver. 21. he heat of 
his spirit, as on the one hand it made his complaints the more bitter, so, on the 
other hand, it made his prayers the more lively and importunate; as here, ‘* Why 
dost not thou pardon my transgression?” Art thou not a God of infinite merey, 
that art ready to forgive? Hast not thou wrought repentance in me? Why 
then dost thou not give me the pardon of my sin, and make me to hear the voice 
of that joy and gladness? Surely he means more than barely the removing : 


of his outward trouble, and is herein earnest for the return of God’s favour, 
which he complained of the want of, ch. vi. 4._ Lord, pardon my sins, and give 
me the comfort of that pardon, and then I can easily bear my afHictions, 
Mat. ix. 2; Isa, xxxiii. 24. When the mercy of God pardons the transgression 
that is committed by us, the grace of God takes away the iniquity that reigns 
inus. Wherever God removes the guilt of sin, he breaks the power of sin. 

4th. 'T'o enforce his prayer for pardon he pleads the prospect he had of dying 
quickly ; ‘‘ For now shall I sleep in the dust.” Death will lay us in the dust, 
will lay us to sleep there; and perhaps presently, now in a little time. Job 
had been complaining of restless nights, and that sleep departed from his eyes, 
ver. 3, 4, 13, 14; but those who cannot sleep on a bed of down will shortly 
sleep in a bed of dust; and not be scared with dreams, nor tossed to and fro. 
** And thou shalt seek me in the morning” to shew me favour, “but L shall not 
be;” it will be too late then. If my sins be not pardoned while I live, 1 am lost 
and undone for ever. Note, The consideration of this, that we must shortly 
die, and perhaps may die suddenly, should make us all very solicitous to get our 
sins pardoned, and our iniquity taken away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 4 


Job’s friends are like Job’s messengers; those followed .one another close with evil 
tidings, these with harsh censures: both unawares served Satan’s design; those to 
drive him from his integrity, these to drive him from the comfort of it. Eliphaz 
did not reply to what Job had said in answer to him, but left it to Bildad, whom he 
knew to be of the same mind with himself in this affair. Those are not the wisest of 
the company, but the weakest rather, who covet to have all the talk, Let others speak 
in their turn, and Jet the first keep silence, 1 Cor. xiv. 30, 31. Eliphaz had undertaken 
to shew that, because Job was sorely afflicted, he was certainly a wicked man; Bildad 
is much of the saine mind, and will conclude Job a wicked man unless God do spvedily 
appear for his relief. In this chapter he endeavours to convince Job, 1. That he had 
spoken too passionately, ver. 2. II. That he and his children had suffered justly, 
ver. 3,4. Ill. That if he were a true penitent God would soon turn his captivity, 7 
ver. 5—7. IV. That it was a usual thing for Providence to extinguish the joys and 
hopes of wicked men as his were extinguished, and therefore they had reason to sus- 
pect him for a hypocrite, ver. 8—19. V. ‘hat they should be abundantly confirmed in 
their suspicion, unless God did speedily appear for his relief, ver. 20—23, 


FY\HEN answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 
2 How long wilt thou speak these things ? 
And how long shall the words of thy mouth be like a 
3 Doth God pervert judgment ? [strong wind ? : 
Or doth the Almighty pervert justice ? wie 
4 If thy children have sinned against him, 
And he have cast them away for their transgression ; 
If thou wouldest seek unto God betimes, 
And make thy supplication to the Almighty ; 
6 If thou wert pure and upright; P 
Surely now he would awake for thee, 
And make the habitation of thy righteousness pre$perous, 
7 Though thy beginning was small, . 
Yet thy latter end should greatly increase. io 


Here, First. Bildad reproves Job for what he had suid, ver. 2; checks his 
passion, but perhaps (ag 1s too common) with greater passion. We thought Job i 
spoke a great deal of good sense, and much to the purpose, and that he tad he 
reason and right on his side; but Bildad, like an eager, angry disputant, turng — 
it all off with this “ How long wilt thou speak these things?” taking it for 
granted that Eliph z had said enough to silence him, and that, therefore, all h 
said was impertine ot. Thus, as Caryl observes, ‘ Reproofs are often grounde 
upon mistakes.’ Men’s meaning is not taken aright, and then they are gravely 
rebuked, as if they were evil-doers. Bildad compares Job’s discourse to a 
strong wind; Job had excused himself with this, that his speeches were but 
as wind, ch. vi. 26; and, therefore, they should not make such ado about them 
Yea, but, saith Bildad, they are as a strong wind, blustering and threatening, 
poe eta and dangerous, and therefore we are concerned to fence against 
them. J 

Secondly. He justifies God in what he had done. This he had no oceasion 
to do at this time; for Job did not condemn God, as he would have it thought 
he did. And this he might have done without reflecting upon Job’s children, 
as he doth here. Could not he be an advocate tor God, but he must be an 
accuser of the brethren ? 

1. He is right in general, that God doth not pervert judgment, nor ever 
contrary to any settled rule of justice, ver. 2. Far be it from him that he 
should, and from us that we should suspect him. He never oppresseth the 
innocent, nor lays more load on the guilty than they deserve. He is [oe 
Judge, and “shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” Gen. xviii. 25, If 
there should be unrighteousness with God, how should he judge the ld? 
Rom. iii. 5,6. He is Almighty, Shaddai,— all-sufticient.’ Men pervert justice — 
sometimes for fear of the power of others,—but God is Almighty, and ste 
in awe of none; sometimes to obtain the favour of others,—but God is allx 
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vii. 19. The saying, “till I swallow down my spittle,” 
«till I fetch breath,” in which sense it is still used among the Az 
denoting a very short interval. ha 

vii. 20. Instead of “I have sinned,” we may translate “1 
sinned?” or “It I have sinned,” as some of the old and new 
express it. ied 

vii, 21. For “Thou shalt seek me in the morning,” w 
render, “ Thou shalt diligently seek forme.” = = 
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sufficient, and cannot be benefited by the favour of any. It is man’s weakness 
_ impotency that he often is unjust; it is God’s omnipotence that he cannot 
€@ SO. 

2. Yet he is not fair and candid in the application.~ He takes it for granted 
that Job’s children (the death of whom was one of the greatest of his aftlic- 
tions) had been guilty of some notorious wickedness; and that the unhappy 
circumstances of their death were sufficient evidence that they were sinuers 
above all the.children of the East, ver. 4. Job readily owned that God did not 
pervert Judgment; and yet it did not therefore follow either that his children 
were castaways, or that they died for some great transgression. It is true 
that we and our children have sinned against God; and we ought to justify 
him in all he brings upon us and ours; but extraordinary afflictions are not 
always the punishment of extraordinary sins, but sometimes the trial of ex- 
traordinary graces ; and in our judgment of another’s case (unless the contrary 
appears) we ought to take the more favourable side, as our Saviour directs, 
Lu, xiii. 2,4. Here Bildad missed it. 

Thirdly. He put Job in hope that if he were indeed upright, as he said he was, 
he should yet see a good issue of his present troubles. “ Although thy children 
have sinned against him, and are cast away in their transgression,” they have 
died in their own sin; yet, if thou be pure and upright thyself, and, as an 
evidence of that, wilt now seek unto God, and submit to him, all shall be 
well yet, ver.5—7. This may be taken two ways; either, 

1. As designed to prove Job a hypocrite, and a wicked man; though not 
by the greatness, yet My the continuance of his afflictions. When thou wast 
jmpoverished, and thy children killed, if thou hadst been pure and upright, and 
approved thyself so in the trial, God wouid before now have returned in mercy 
to thee, and comforted thee according to the time of thine affliction; but, 
because he doth not so, we have reason to conclude thou art not so pure and 
upright as thou pretendest to be. If thou hadst carried thyself well under the 
former afiliction, thou hadst not been struck with the latter. Herein Bildad 
was not in the right; for a good man may be afflicted for his trial, not only very 
sorely, but very long; and yet if for life, in comparison with eternity it is but 
for a moment. But since Bildad put it to this issue, God was pleased to join 
issue with him, and proved his servant Job an honest man by Bildad’s own 
argument, for soon after he blessed his latter end more than his beginning. Or, 

2. As designed to direct and encourage Job, that he might not thus run 
himself into despair, and give up all for gone; yet there might be hope if he 
would take the right course. I am apt to think Bildad here intended to con- 
demn Job, yet would be thought to counsel and comfort him. i 
him good counsel, yet perhaps not expecting he would take it; the same that 
Eliphaz had given him, ch. v. 8, to seek unto God, and that betimes, that is 
speedily and seriously; and not to be dilatory and trifling in his return and 
repentance. He adviseth him not to complain, but to petition, and to make 
his supplication to the Almighty with humility and faith. And to see that 
there was (what he feared had hitherto been wanting) sincerity in heart,—thou 
must be pure and upright; and honesty in his house, that must be the habitation 
of thy righteousness, and not filled with ill-gotten goods; else God will not 
hear thy prayers, Ps. Ixvi. 18. It is only the prayer of the upright that is the 
acceptable and prevailing prayer, Pr. xv. 8. 2nd He gives him good hopes 
that he should yet again see good days, yet secretly suspecting he was not 
qualified to seethem. He assures him that, if he would be early in seeking 
God, God would awake for his relief, would remember him and return to him; 
though now he seemed to forget him, and forsake him. That if his habitation 
were righteous it should be prosperous; for honesty is the best policy, and 
inward piety a sure friend to outward prosperity. When we return to God ina 
way of duty, we have reason to hope that he will return to us in a way of 
mercy. Let not Job object that he had so little left to begin the world with 
again, that it was impossible he should ever prosper as he had done; no, though 
thy beginning should be never so small, a little meal in the barrel, and a little 
oil in the cruise, God's blessing shall multiply that to a great increase. ‘This is 
God’s way of enriching the souls of his people with graces and comforts, not 
per saltum—‘as by a bound,’ but per gradum— step by step.’ The beginning is 
small, but:the progress is to perfection. Dawning light grows‘to noonday ; a 
grain of mustard seed to agreat tree. Let us not, therefore, despise the day of 
small things, but hope for the day of great things. 


8 For enquire, I pray thee, of the former age, 
And prepare thyself to the search of their fathers : 
9 (For we are but of yesterday, and know nothing, 
Because our days upon earth are a shadow :) 
10 Shall not they teach thee, avd tell thee, 
And utter words out of their heart ? 
1 Can the rush grow up without mire ? 
Can the flag grow without water ? 


Ae 
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EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS. 


12 Whilst it is yet in his greenness, avd not cut down, 
It withereth before any o¢her herb. 


viii. 11. The rush here mentioned is correctly called the papyrus 
in the Greek version. It is a kind of rush, of which extensive use 
was made by the Egyptians for the manufacture of gloves, garments, 
baskets, nt § small boats, but it is far more celebrated as the material 


from which the papyrus or ancient paper was made. The other plant, 
_ ealled the Saath original achu, which is an Egyptiaa word, 


ad which, Jerome says, they told him denoted anything which grew 
n a poo; it may therefore include marsh plants in general, or tents 


Ist. He gives . 
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So are the paths of all that forget God ; 

And the hypocrite’s hope shall perish : 

| 14 Whose hope shall be cut off, 

And whose trust shadl be a spider's web. 

He shall lean upon his house, but it shall*not stand: 
| He shall hold it fast, but it shall not endure. 

He ts green before the sun, 

And his branch shooteth forth in his garden. 

His roots are wrapped about the heap, 

And seeth the place of stones. 

If he destroy him from his place, 

Then 7¢ shall deny him, saying, I have not seen thee. 
Behold, this ¢s the joy of his way, 

And out of the earth shall others grow. 


Bildad here discourseth very well of the sad catastrophe of hypocrites and 
evil-doers, and the fatal period of all their hopes and joys. He will not beso 
bold as to say with Eliphaz, that none that were righteous were ever cut off 
thus, ch. iv. 7; yet he takes it for universally granted, that God in the covrse 
of his providence doth ordinarily bring wicked men, who seemed pious, aud 
were prosperous, to shame and ruin in this world; and, by making their pros- 
perity short, he discovers their piety to be counterfeit. Whether this will 
i certainly prove that all who are thus ruined must be concluded to have been 
j hypocrites he will not say, but rather suspect, and thinks the application is 
easy. 

First. He proves this truth, of the certain destruction of all the hopes and 
joys of hypocrites, by an appeal to antiquity, and the concurring sentiment 
and observation of all wise and good men. And an undoubted truth it is, if 
we take in the other world, that, if not in this life, yet in the life to come, 
hypocrites will be deprived of all their trusts and all their triumphs; whether 
Bildad so meant or no, we must so take it. Let us observe the method of his 
proof, ver. 8—10. 

1. He insists not on his own judgment, and that of his companions; * We are 
but of yesterday, and know nothing,” ver. 9. He perceived Job had no opinion 
of their abilities; he thought they knew little. Saith Bildad, We will own that 
we know nothing, are as ready to confess our ignorance as thou art to condemn 
it; for we are but of yesterday in comparison, and our days upon earth are 
short and transient, and hastening away as a shadow. And, therefore, Ist. We 
are not so near the fountain-head of Divine revelation (which then, for aughe 
appears, was conveyed by tradition) as the former age was; and, therefore, we 
must inquire what they said, and recount what we have been told of their 
sentiments. Blessed be God, now we have the Word of God in writing, and 
are directed to search that, we need not inquire of the former age, nor prepare 
ourselves to the search of their fathers; for, though we ourselves are but of 
yesterday, the Word of God in the Scripture is as nigh us as them, Jtom. x. 8 
And it is the more sure word of prophecy to which we must take heed. If we 
study and keep God’s precepts, we may by them understand more than the 
ancients, Ps. cxix. 99,100. 2nd. We do not live so long as they of the former 
age did to make observations upon the methods of Divine providence; and, 
therefore, cannot be such competent judges as they in a cause of this nature. 
Note, The shortness of our lives is a great hindrance to the improvement of 
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our knowledge, and so is the frailty and weakness of our bodies. Vita brevis, 

ars longa,— life is short, the progress of art boundless.’ 
2. He refers himself to the testimony of the ancients, and to the knowledge 
Do thou inquire of the former 
his matter, but also 


which Job himself had of their sentiments. 
age, and let them tell thee not only their own judgment in t 
of their fathers, ver. 8. They will teach thee, and inform thee, (ver. 10,) that all 
along in their time the judgments of God followed wicked men. ‘This they will 
utter out of their hearts, that is, as that which they firmly believe themselves, 
which they are greatly affected with, and desirous to acquaint and affect others 
with. Note, Ist. For the right understanding of Divine providence, and the 
unfolding of the difficulties of it, it will be of use to compare the observations 
and experiences of former ages with the events of our own day; and, in order 
thereunto, to consult history, especially the sacred history, which is the most 
ancient, infallibly true, and written designedly for our learning. 2nd. They 
that would fetch knowledge from the former ages must search diligently, 
prepare for the search, and take pains in the search. 3rd. ‘Those words are 
most likely to reach to the hearts of the learners that come from the hearts of 
the teachers. ‘They shall teach thee best that utter words out of their heart, 
that speak by experience, and not by rote, of spiritual and Divine things. ‘The 
learned Bishop Patrick suggests that, Bildad being a Shuhite, descended from 
Shuah, one of Abraham’s sons by Keturah, Gen. xxv. 2, in this appeal he makes 
to history he has a particular respect to the rewards which then remained of 
God’s blessings upon the posterity of faithful Abraham, who hitherto, and 
long after, continued in his religion; and of the extirpation of those Eastern 
people (neighbours to Job) in whose country they were settled, for their 
wickedness. Whence he infers, that it is God’s usual way to prosper the just, 
and root out the wicked, though for awhile they may flourish. 

Secondly. He illustrates this truth by some similitudes. 

1. The hopes and joys of the hypocrite are here compared to a rush or flag, 
ver. 11—13. Ist. It grows up out of the mire and water. ‘The hypocrite cannot 
gain his hope without some false, rotten ground or other out of which to raise 
it, and with which to support it and Rene alive, no more than the rush can 
grow without mire. He grounds it on his worldly prosperity, the plausible 
profession he makes of religion, the good opinion of his neighbours, and his 
own good conceit of himself, which are no solid foundation on which to build 
his confidence; it is all but mire and water, and the hope that grows out of it 

‘is but rush and flag. 2nd. lt may look green and gay for a while. The rush 
outgrows the grass, but it is light, and hollow, and empty, and good for 
nothing ; it is green for show, but of no use. 3rd. It withers presently, before 
any other herb, ver. 12; even while it is in its greenness it is dried away and 
gone in a little time. Note, The best state of hypocrites and evil-doers borders 
upon withering ; even when it is green it is going. The grass is cut down and 
withered, Ps. xc. 6; but the rush is not cut down, and yet withers before 
it grows up, Ps. exxix. 6: as it has no use, so it has no continuance. And, 
ver. 13, “So are the paths of all that forget God,” they take the same way that 
the rush doth, for ‘‘ the hypocrite’s hope shall perish.” Note, Jirst. Forget- 
fulness of God is at the bottom of men’s hypocrisy, and of the vain hopes with 
which they flatter and deceive themselves in their hypocrisy. Mea would not 
be hypocrites if they did not forget that the God with whom they have to do 


which grow in watery places. Itis thought that this verse introduces 
a quotation, which some regard as closed with verse 13, while others 
think it continued to verse 18 or 19. 

viii. 14. Some render the first clause, “whom his confidence shall 
cut off; the Latin is, “his folly shall not please him;’’ and the 
Greek, “his house shall be uninhabitable.” Burnes translates, “his 
hope shall rot.” We prefer the authorised version, which is at least 
as well supported as the others, 
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searcheth the heart, and requires truth there, that he 1s a Spirit, and has his 
eye on our spirits. And hypocrites could have no hope if they did not forget 
that God is righteous, and will not be mocked with the torn and the lame. 
Secondly. The hope of hypocrites is a great cheat upon themselves; and, 
though it may flourish awhile, it will certainly perish at last, and they with it. 

2. They are here compared to a spider’s web, or a spider’s house, as it is in 
the margin; a cobweb, ver. 14,15. The hope of the hypocrite, Ist. Is woven 
out of his own bowels; it is the creature of his own fancy, and ariseth purely 
from a conceit of his own merit and sufficiency. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between the work of the bee and that of the spider. A diligent Christian, 
like the laborious bee, fetcheth in all his comfort from the heavenly dews of 
God’s Word; but the hypocrite, like the subtle spider, weaves his out of a false 
hypothesis of his own concerning God, as if he were altogether such a one as 
himself. 2nd. He is very fond of it, as the spider of her web; pleaseth himself~ 
with it, wraps himself in it, calls it his house, leans upon it, and holds it fast, 
It is said of the spider, that ‘“‘she takes hold with her hands, and is in king’s 
palaces,” Pr. xxx. 28. So doth a carnal worldling hug himself in the fulness 
und firmness of his outward prosperity; he prides himself in that house as his 
palace, and fortifies himself in it as his castle, and makes use of it as the spider 
of her web, to ensnare those he has a mind to prey upon. So doth a formal 
professor; he flatters himself in his own eyes, doubts not of his salvation, is 
secure of heaven, and cheats the world with his vain confidences. 3rd. It will 
easily and certainly be swept away, as the cobweb with the besom, when God 
shall come to purge his house. The prosperity of worldly people will fail them 
when they expect to find safety and happiness in it. They seek to hold fast 
their estates, but God is plucking them out of their hands; and whose shall 
those things be which they have provided, or what the better will they be for 
them? ‘T’he confidences of hypocrites will fail them: “I tell you I know you 
not.” The house built on the sand will fall in the storm when the builder most 
needed it, and promised himself the benefit of it. ‘* When a wicked man dies, 
his expectation perisheth.” The ground of his hopes will prove false; he will 
be disappointed of the thing he hoped for, and his foolish hope with which he 
buoyed himself up will be turned into endless despair; and thus his hope will 
be cut off, his web, that refuge of lies, swept away, and he crushed in it. 

3. They are here compared to a flourishing and well rooted tree, which, 
though it do not wither of itself, yet will easily be cut down, and its place 
know it no more. The secure and prosperous sinner may think himself 
wronged when he is compared to a rush and a flag; he thinks he has a better 
bottom than so, and we will allow him his conceit, saith Bildad, and give him 
all the advantage he can desire, and yet bring him in suddenly cut off. Heis 
here represented as Nebuchadnezzar was, in his own dream, (Dan. iy. 10,) by a 
great tree. : 

Ist. See this tree fair and flourishing, ver. 16, “like a green bay tree,” 
Ps. xxxvii. 35, “green before the sun,” that keeps its greenness in defiance 
of the scorching sunbeams, and “his branch shooteth forth” under the pro- 
tection of his garden wall, and with the benefit of his garden soil. See it 
fixed, and taking deep root, never likely to be overthrown by stormy winds, 
for his roots are interwoven with the stones, ver. 17; it grows in firm ground, 
not as the rush, in mire and water. Thus doth a wicked man, when he pros- 
pers in the world, think himself secure; his wealth is a high wall in his own 
conceit. 

2nd. See this tree felled and forgotten, notwithstanding ; “destroyed from 
his place,” ver. 18, and so wholly extirpated that there shall remain no sign 
nor token where it grew; the very place shall say, “I have not seen thee,” and 
the standers by shall say the same, “I sought him, but he could not be found,” 
Ps. xxxvii. 36. He made a great show and a great noise for a time, but he is 
gone of a sudden, and neither root nor branch left him, Mal. iv.1. ‘‘ This is the 
joy” (that is, this is the end and conclusion) “of the wicked man’s way,” 
ver. 19; this is that which all his joy comes to: “the way of the ungodly shall 
perish,” Ps. i. 6. His hope, he thought, would in the issue be turned into joy; 
but this is the issue, this is the joy, “the harvest shall be a heap in the day of 
grief and of desperate sorrow,” /sa. xvii. 11. This is the best of it, and what 
then is the worst of it? But shall he not leave a family behind him to enjo 
what he has? No, “out of the earth,” not out of his roots, “shall others grow,” 
that are nothing akin to him, and shall fill up his place, and rule over that for 
which he laboured. Others, namely, of the same spirit and disposition, shall 
grow up in his place, and be as secure as ever he was, not warned by his fall. 
The way of worldlings is their folly, and yet there is a race of them that 
approve their sayings, Ps. xlix. 13, 


20 Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man, 
Neither will he help the evil doers: [rejoicing. 
21 Till he fill thy mouth with laughing, and thy lips with 
22 They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame ; 
And the dwelling place of the wicked shall come to 
nought. 


Bildad here, in the close of his discourse, sums up what he had to say ina 
few words, setting before Job life and death, the blessing and the curse; assur- 
ing him, that as he was so he should fare, and therefore they might conclude 
that as he fared so he was. 

First. On the one hand, if he were a perfect upright man, God would not east 
him away, ver. 20. Though now he seemed forsaken of God, he would yet 
return to him, and by degrees would turn hismourning into dancing, Ps. xxx. 11; 
and comforts should flow in upon him so plentifully, that his mouth should be 
filled with laughing, ver. 21; soaffecting should the happy change be, Ps. exxvi. 2. 
They that loved him would rejoice with him ; but they that hated him, and had 
triumphed in his fall, would be ashamed of their insolence when they see him 
restored to his former prosperity. Now it is true that “ God will not cast 
away an upright man ;” he may be cast down for a time, but he shall not be 
cast away for ever. It is true that, if not in this world yet in another, the 
mouth of the righteous shall be filled with rejoicing. Though their sun should 
set under a cloud, yet it shall rise again clear, never more to be clouded; 
though they go mourning to the grave, that shall not hinder their entrance 
into the joy of their Lord. It is true that the enemies of the saints will be 
clothed with shame when they see them crowned with honour. But it doth 
not, therefore, follow that, if Job were not perfectly restored to his former 
prosperity, he forfeited the character of a perfect man. 

Secondly. On the other hand, if he were a wicked man, and an evil-doer 
God would not help him, but leave him to perish in his present distresses, 
ver. 20; and his dwelling-place should come to nought, ver. 22. And here also 
it is true, that God will not help the evil-doers, they throw themselves out of 
his protection, and forfeit his favour; ‘he will not take the ungodly by the 
hand,’ so it is in the margin, will not have fellowship and communion with 
them; for what communion between light and darkness? He will not lend 
thein his hand to pull them out of the miseries, the eternal miseries, into which 


ix. 5—s. The language of these verses is highly figurative, and 
not meant as a literal description of the Divine operations, so much 
as a declaration of their vastness and reality. God is the great ruler 
and controller of what men call nature. The expression in verse 6, 
where the “pillars” of the earth are mentioned, seems to be a bold 
metaphor, because, according to chap. xxvi. 7, the earth is unsupported. 

ix. 9. The words rendered Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades no doubt 
signify constellations of stars. The first is that called the Great 
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they have plunged themselves. They will then stretch out their hand to him 
for help; but it is too late, he will not take them by the hand: ‘‘ Between us 
and you there is a great gulf fixed.” It is true that the dwelling-place of 
the wicked, sooner or later, will come to nought. ‘Those only that make God 
| their dwelling-place are safe for ever, Ps. xc. 1; xci. 1. They who make other 
| things their refuge will be disappointed. Sin brings ruin on persons and 
| families; yet to argue (as Bildad, I doubt, slily doth) that because Job’s familv 
was sunk, and he himself at present seemed helpless, therefore he certainly 
was an ungodly, wicked man, was neither just nor charitable, as long as there 
| appeared no other evidence of his wickedness and ungodliness. Let egos, 
nothing before the time, but wait till the secrets of all hearts shall be made 
manifest ; and the present difficulties of Providence be solved to universal and 
everlasting satisfaction, when the mystery of God shall be finished. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this and the following chapter we have Job’s answer to Bildad’s discourse, wherein he 
speaks honourably of God, humbly of himself, and feelingly of his troubles; but not one 
word by way of reflection upon his friends, or their unkindness to him, nor in direct reply 
to what Bildad had said. He wisely keeps to the merits of the cause, and makes no 
remarks upon the person that managed it, nor seeks occasion against him. In this 
chapter we have, I. The doctrine of God’s justice laid down, ver. 2. II. The proof of 
it, from his wisdom, and power, and sovereign dominion, ver. 3—13. III. The appli- 
cation of it, in which, 1. He condemns himself, as not able to contend with God, 
neither in law nor battle, ver. 14—21; 2. He maintains his point, that we cannot 
judge of men’s character by their outward condition, ver. 22—24; 3. He complains 
of the greatness of his troubles, the confusion he was in, and the loss he was at what 
to say or do, ver. 25—35. 


HEN Job answered and said, 
2 I know z¢ is so of a truth: 
But how should man be just with God ? 
8 If he will contend with him, 
He cannot answer him one of a thousand. 
4 He is wise in heart, and mighty in strength : 
Who hath hardened Aimse/f against him, and hath 
prospered ? 
5 Which removeth the mountains, and they know not: 
Which overturneth them in his anger. 
6 Which shaketh the earth out of her place, 
And the pillars thereof tremble. 
7 Which commandeth the sun, and it mseth not; 
And sealeth up the stars. 
8 Which alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
And treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 
9 Which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, 
And the chambers of the south. 
Which doeth great things past finding out; 
Yea, and wonders without number. 
Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not: 
He passeth on also, but I perceive him not 
Behold, he taketh away, who can hinder him ? 
Who will say unto him, What doest thou? ° 
If God will not withdraw his anger, 
The proud helpers do stoop under him. 


makes no answer to that, though it had been easy enough to retort it upon 
himself; but what he next lays down as his principle, that God never perverts 
judgment, Job agrees with him in, “ I know it is so of a truth,” ver. 2. Note. 
‘Those we dispute with we should be ready to own how far we agree with, and 
not slight, much less resist a truth, though produced by an adversary, and 
urged against us; but receive it in the light and love of it, though it has been 
misapplied. “It is so of a truth,” that wickedness brings men to ruin, and the 
godly are taken under God’s special protection. hese are truths which I sub- 


shall no flesh living be justified,” Ps. exliii. 2, ‘ How should man be just with 
God?” Some understand this as a passionate complaint of God’s strictness 
and severity, that he is a God there is no dealing with; and it cannot be denied 
that there are in this chapter some peevish expressions which seem to speak 
such language as that; but I take this rather as a meus confession of man’s 
sinfulness, and his own in particular,—that, if God should deal with any of us 
according to the desert of our iniquities, we were certainly undone. “ 

First. ie lays this down for a truth, that man is an unequal match for his 
Maker, either in dispute or combat. 

1. In dispute; ver. 3, “If he will contend with him,” either at law or at an 
argument, “he cannot answer him one of a thousand.” ist. God can ask a 
thousand puzzling questions, which those that quarrel with him, and arraign 
his proceedings, cannot give an answer to. When God spoke to Job out of the 
whirlwind, he asked him a great many questions: Dost thou know this? and 
Canst thou do that? to none of which Job could give an answer, ch. xxxviii., 
xxxix. God can easily manifest the folly of the greatest pretenders to wisdom, 

2nd. God ean lay to our charge a thousand offences, can draw up against us 
| a thousand articles of impeachment, and we cannot answer him so as to acquit 
ourselves from the imputation of any of them; but must by silence give con- 
sent that they are all true. We cannot set aside one as foreign, another as 
frivolous, and another as false; we cannot as to one deny the fact, and plead 
not guilty, and as to another i we are 


eny the fault, confess and justify; no 

not able to answer him, but must lay our hand upon our pacha as Job did, 
ch, xl. 4, 5, and ery, Guilty, guilty. 

2. In combat ; ver. 4, “* Who hath hardened himself against him, and hath pros- 

pered?” ‘The auswer is very easy; you cannot produce any instance, from the 


Bear or Ursa Major, and Charles’s Wain, wherein the pole-star is 
conspicuous. ‘I'he second, or Orion, was known as the Giant among 
some nations, and is visible especially through the winter months. 
The Pleiades, or seven stars, called in Hebrew kimah, or “a heap,” 
are a well-known cluster, consisting of a number of stars much 
greater than can be seen by the naked eye. “The chambers of tho 


south” may be those regions of space which are invisible, henve the 
Hi 


constellations of the southern hemisphere then unkuown, 


Bildad began with a rebuke to Job for talking so much, ch. viii. 2. Job 


scribe to; but how can any man make his part good with God? “In his sight 
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beginning of the world to this day, of any daring sinner that has hardened him- 
self against God, hath obstinately persisted in rebellion against him, but he 
found God too hard for him, and paid dear for his folly. ‘They have not pros- 
pered, or had peace; they have had no comfort in it, nor success. What did 
ever any man get by trials of skill, or trials of titles, with his Maker? All 
the opposition given to God is but setting briars and thorns before a con- 
Auming fire, so foolish, so fruitless, so destructive is the attempt, Jsa. xxvii. 4; 
Eze. xxvii. 14; 1 Cor x. 22. Apostate angels hardened themselves against 
xod, but did not prosper, 2 Pet. ii. 4. The dragon fights, but is cast out, 
Rev. xii. 8. Wickeé men harden themselves against God, dispute his wisdom, 
lisobey his laws, are impenitent for their sins, and incorrigible under their 
filictions; they reject the offers of his grace, and resist the strivings of his 
Spirit; they make nothing of his threatenings, and make head against his 
\nterest in the world; but have they prospered? Can they prosper? No, 
shey are but treasuring up against themselves wrath against the day of wrath. 
I hey that roll this stone, it will return upon them. 

Secondly. He proves it by shewing what a God he is with whom we have to 
do. “ He is wise in heart,” and therefore we cannot answer him at law; he is 
“mighty in strength,” and therefore we cannot fight it out with him. It is 
vhe greatest madness that can be, to think to contend with a God of infinite 
wisdom and power, who knows every thing, and can do every thing ; who can 
oe neither outwitted nor overpowered. ‘Ine devil promised himself that Job 
in the day of his affliction, would curse God, and speak ill of him; but, instead 
of that, he sets himself to honour God, and to speak highly of him. As ill 
pained as he is, and as much taken up with his own miseries, when he has 
occasion to mention the wisdom and power of God, he forgets his complaints, 
dwells with delight, and expatiates with a flood of eloquence, upon that noble, 
useful subject. Evidences of the wisdom and power of God he fetcheth, 

1. From the kingdom of nature, in which the God of nature acts with an 
uncontrollable power, and doth what he pleaseth; for all the orders and all the 
powers of nature are derived from him, and depend upon him. 

ist. When he pleaseth he alters the course of nature, and turns back its 
streams, ver. 5—7. By the common law of nature the mountains are settled 
and are, therefore, called everlasting mountains; the earth is established, and 
cannot be removed, Ps. xciii. 1, and the pillars thereof are immoveably fixed; 
the sun riseth in its season, and the stars shed their influences on this lower 
world; but when God pleaseth he can not only drive out of the common track, 
but invert the order and change the law of nature. First. Nothing more firm 
than the mountains; when we speak of removing mountains, we mean that 
which is impossible; yet the Divine power can make them change their seat, 
“He removeth them and they know not,” remcves them whether they will or 
no; he can make them lower their heads, level t. em, and overturn them in his 
anger ; can spread the mountains as easily as the husbandman spreads the mole- 
hills, be they never so high, and large, and rocky; men have much ado to pass 
them over, but God, when he pleaseth, can pass them off. He made Sinai 
shake, Ps. bxviii. 8; the hills skipped, Ps. exiv. 4; the everlasting mountains 
were scattered, Hab. iii. 6. Secon ly. Nothing more fixed than the earth on 
its axletree; yet God can, when he pleaseth, shake that out of its place, and 
heave it off its centre, and make even its pillars to tremble; what seemed to 
support it will itself need support, when God gives it a shock. See how much 
we are indebted to God’s patience. God has power enough to shake the 
earth from under that guilty race of mankind which makes it groan under the 
burthen of sin, and so to shake the wicked out of it, ch. xxxviii. 13; yet he con- 
tinues the earth, and man upon it, and makes it not still, as once, to swallow 
up the rebels. Thirdly. Nothing more constant than the rising sun; it never 
misseth its appointed time, yet God, when he pleaseth, can suspend it; he that 
at first commanded it to rise can countermand it. Once the sun was bidden to 
stand, and another time to retreat, to shew that it is still under the check of its 
great Creator. Thus great is God’s power; and how great, then, is his good- 
ness, which causeth his sun to shine even upon the evil and unthankful, though 
he could withhold it! He that made the stars also can, if he plea: 2th, seal 
them up, and hide them from our eyes. By earthquakes and subte raneous 
fires, mountains have sometimes been removed, and the earth shaken. {n very 
dark and cloudy days and nights it seems to us as if the sun were forb \den to 
rise, and the stars were sealed up, Acts xxvii. 20, It is sufficient tes y that 
Job here speaks of what God can do; but, if we must understand it of what he 
has done in tacé, all these verses may, perhaps, be applied to Noah’s flood, 
when the earth, even its mountains, were shaken, and the sun and stars were 
darkened; and the world that now is, we believe to be reserved for that fire 
which will consume the mountains, and melt the earth with its fervent heat, 
and which will turn the sun into darkness. 

2nd. As long as he pleaseth he preserves the settled course and order of 
nature, and this is a continued creation. He himself alone, by his own power 
and without the assistance of any other, Mirst. “Spreads out the heavens,’ 
ver. 8, not only did spread them out at first, but still spreads them out; that is, 
keeps them spread out, for otherwise they would of themselves roll together 
like a scroll of parchment. Secondly. He “treads upon the waves of the sea;” 
that is, he suppresseth them and keepeth them under, that they return not to 
deluge the earth, Ps. civ. 9, which is given as a reason why we should all fear 
God, and stand ia awe of him, Jer. v. 22. He is mightier than the proud waves 
Ps. xciii. 4; xv. 7. Thirdly. 'He makes the constellations. Three are named 
for all the rest, ver. 9, “ Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and” in general “the 
chambers of the south.” ‘The stars of which these are composed he made at. 
first, and put into that order, and he still makes them, preserves them in being 
and guides their motions; he makes them to be what they are to man, and 
inclines the hearts of men to observe them, which the beasts are not capable 
of doing. Not only those stars which we see and give names to, but those also 
in the other hemisphere, about the antarctic pole, which never come in our 
sight, called here “ the chambers of the south, are under the Divine direction 
aud dominion. How wise is he then, and how mighty! : . 

2. Evidences are here fetched from the kingdom of providence, that special 
providence which is conversant about the affairs of the children of men. Con- 
sider what God doth in the government of the world, and you will say, “ he is 
wise in lieart, and mighty in strength.” Palle 

Ist. He doth many things and great; many and great to admiration, ver. 10. 
Job here saith the same that Eliphaz had said, ch. v. 9, and in the original in 
the very same words, not declining to speak after him, though now his 
antagonist. God is a great God, and doth great things, a wonder-working 
God, iis works of wonder are so many that we cannot number them, and so 
mysterious that we cannot find them out. Oh, the depth of his counsels! 

2nd. He acts invisibly and undiscerned; ver. 11, “ He goes by me” in his 
operations, “and I see him not,” I perceive him not; his way is in the sea, 
A Ixxvii. 19. ‘The operations of second causes are commonly obvious to sense, 
but God doth all about us, and yet we see him not, Acts xvii, 23. Our finite 
understandings cannot fathom his counsels, apprehend his motions, or compre- 
bend the measures he takes; we are, therefore, incompetent judges of God s 
proceedings, because we know not what, he doth, or what he drives at. ‘The 
ar ana imperii,— secrets of government,’ are things above us, which, therefore, 
we must not pretend to expound or comment upon, 
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3rd. He acts with an incontestable sovereignty, ver. 12. He takes away onr 
creature comforts and confidences when and as he pleaseth, takes away health 
estate, relations, friends, takes away life itself, whatever goes it is he that takes 
it, by what hand soever it is removed, his hand must be acknowledged in ite 
the Lord taketh away, and “who can hinder him?” ‘who ean turn him away” 
margin. ‘ Who shall make him restore?’ so some. Who can dissuade him, or 
alter his counsels? Who can resist him, or oppose his operations? Who ean 
control him, or call him to an account for it? What action cau be brought 
against him? or, * Who will say unto him, What dost thou?” or, Why dost 
thou so? Dan. iv. 35. God is not obliged to give us a reason of what he doth. 
The meaning of his proceedings we know not now 3 it will be time enough te 
know hereafter, when it will appear that what seemed now to be done by pre- 
rogative was done in infinite wisdom, and for the best. 
y 4th. He acts with an irresistible power, which no creature can resist; ver. 13, 

If God will not withdraw his anger,” which he can do when he pleaseth, for 
he is Lord of his anger, lets it out or calls it in as he will, “the proud helpers 
do stoop under him;” that is, he certainly breaks and erusheth those that 
proudly help one another against him. Proud men set themselves against God 
and his proceedings. In this opposition they join handin hand. “The kins 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together,” to throw oft 
his yoke, to run down his truths, and to persecute his people. ‘“ Men of Israel, 
help,” Acts xxi. 28; Ps. Ixxxiii. 8, If one enemy of God’s kingdom fall under 
his judgment, the rest come proudly to help that, and think to deliver that out 
of his hand: but in vain; unless he pleaseth to withdraw his anger, which he 
often doth, for it is the day of his patience, “the proud helpers stoop under 
him,” and fall with those whom they designed to help. “ Who knows the 
power of God’s anger?” ‘They who think they have strength enough to 
help others, will not be able to help themselves again 


14 How much less sball I answer him, 

And choose out my words éo reason with him ? 

Whom, though I were righteous, yet would I not answer, 
But I would make supplication to my judge. 

If I had called, and he had answered me ; [ voice 
Yet would I not believe that he had hearkened unto my 
For he breaketh me with a tempest, 

And multiplieth my wounds without cause 

He will not suffer me to take my breath, 

But filleth me with bitterness. 

If I speak of strength, lo, he ts strong: 

And if of judgment, who shall set me a time ¢o plead ? 
If I justify myself, mine own mouth shall condemn me: 
If I say, 1 am perfect, it shall also prove me perverse. 
Though I were perfect, yet would I not know my soul: 
I would despise my life. 


What Job had said of man’s utter inability to contend with God he here 
applies to himself, and in effect despairs of gaining his favour; which some 
think, ariseth from the hard thoughts he had of God, as one that, having set 
himself against him, right or wrong, would be too hard for him. I rather think 
it ariseth from the sense he had of the imperfection of his own righteousness, 
and the dark and cloudy apprehensions which at present he had of God’s dis- 
pleasure against him. 

First. He dares not dispute with God; ver. 14, If “the proud helpers do 
stoop under him, how much less shall I,” a poor, weak creature, so far from 
being a helper that I am very helpless, how “shall Lanswer him?” What can 
I say against that which God doth ? If t go about to reason with him, he will 
certainly be too hard for me. If the potter make the clay into a vessel of dis- 
honour, or break in pieces the vessel he has made, shall the clay or the broken 
vessel reason with him? So absurd is the man that replieth against God, or 
thinks to talk it out with him. No, let all flesh be silent before him. 

Secondly. He dares not insist upon his own justification before God. Though 
he vindicated his own integrity to his friends, and would not yield that he was 
a hypocrite and a wicked man, as they suggested, yet he would never plead 
it as his righteousness before God. I will never venture upon the covenant 
of innocency, nor think to come off by virtue of that. Job knew so much of 
God, and knew so much of himself, that he durst not insist upon his own 
justification before God. 

1. He knew so much of God that he durst not stand a trial with him, 
ver. 15—19. He knew how to make his part good with his friends, and thought 
himself able to deal with them; but, though his cause were better than it was, 
he knew it was to no purpose to debate it with God. 

ist. God knew him better than he knew himself, and therefore, ver. 15. 
“Though [were righteous” in my own apprehension, and my own heart did 
not condemn me, yet God is greater than my heart, and knows those secret 
faults and errors of mine which I do not and cannot understand, and is able to 
charge me with them; and therefore “I will not answer.” St. Paul speaks 
to the same purpose: “ I know nothing by myself,” am not conscious to myself 
of any reigning wickedness, and “yet Iam not hereby justified,” 1 Cor. iv, 4. 
I dare not put myself upon that issue, lest God charge that upon me which 
I did not discover in myself. Jb will, therefore, waive that plea, and make 
supplication to his Judge; that s, would cast himself upon God’s mercy, and 
not think to come off by his own .nerit. 4 : ; 

gnd. He had no reason to think that there was et thing in his prayers to 

recommend them to the Divine acceptance, or to fetch in an answer of peace, 
no worth or worthiness at all to which to ascribe their success; but it must 
be attributed purely to the grace and compassion of God, who answers before 
we call, and not because we call, and gives gracious answers to our prayers 
but not for our prayers; ver. 16, “If } had called, and he had answered,” had 
given the thing L called to him for, “ yet,” so weak and defective are my best 
yrayers, that “ Ll would not believe he had” therein “ hearkened to my voice.” 
| could not say he had saved with his right hand, and answered me, Ps. Ix. 5, 
but that he did it purely for his own name’s sake. Bishop Patrick expounds it 
thus: If 1 had made supplication, and he had granted my desire, L would not 
think my prayer had done the business. “Not for your sakes, be it known 
to you. 

3rd. His present miseries which God had brought him into, notwithstand- 
ing his integrity, gave him too sensible a conviction that in the ordering and 
disposing of men’s outward condition in this world God acts by sovereignty, 
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ix. 13. For “the proud helpers do stoop under him,” the Douay, 
following the Vulgate, has, “ Under whom they stoop that carry the 
world.” Upon this erroneous version this note is given: “ Angels 
move the spheres of heaven.” Dr. Delitzsch gives, ‘The helpers of 
Rahab stoop under him,” understanding by Rahab Egypt, as in chap. 
xxvi. 12. The Greek translator thought “whales” were meant. It 
is very doubtful whether our version should be altered, but, if there 
is room for a change, the rendering of Delitzsch must be adopted. 


The only question which can fairly be raised is, whether Rahab is a 
name for Egypt, as it sometimes is, or whether it has its proper sig- 
nification of pride. 

ix. 16. Barnes says, “It is remarked by Schultens that the ex- 
pressions in these verses are all taken from courts of justice.” This 
is perhaps not exactly the case; but it is evident that the language 
takes a form which indicates that the writer had judicial proceedings 
in his mind. More than this we would not say. 
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and though he never doth wrong to any, yet he doth not ever give full right 
to all; that 1s, the oest do not always fare best, nor the worst fare worst in this 
fife, because he reserves the full and exact distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments for the future state. Job was not conscions to himself of any extra- 
ordinary guilt, and yet fell under extraordinary afflictions, ver. 17, 18. Every 
man must expect the wind to blow upon him and ruffle him; but Job was 
broken with a tempest. Every man, in the midst of these thorns and briars, 
must expect to be scratched, but Job was wounded, and his wounds multi- 
plied. Every man must expect a cross daily, and to taste sometimes of the 
bitter cup; but poor Job’s troubles came so thick upon him that he had no 
breathing time, and he was filled with bitterness ; and he presumes to say all this 
was without cause, without any great provocation given. We have made the 
best of what Job said hitherto, though contrary to the judgment of many good 
interpreters; but here, no doubt, he spake wnadvisedly with his lips. He 
retlected on God’s goodness in saying he was not suffered to take his breath, 
while yet he had such good use of his reason and speech as to be able “o talk 
thus; and on his justice in saying it was without cause. And yet it is tre, that 
as, on the one hand, there are many who are chargeable with more sin than the 
sommon infirmities of the human nature, and yet feel no more sorrow than that 
of the common calamities of human life; so, on the other hand, there are many 
who feel more than the common calamities of human life, and yet are,conscious 
to themselves of no more but the common infirmities of human nature. 

4th. He was in no capacity at all to make his part good with God, ver. 19. 
First. Not by force of arms. I dare not enter the lists with the Almighty, for 
“if [ speak of strength,” and think to come off by that, “lo, he is strong,” 
stronger than I, and will certainly overpower me. ‘Uhere is no disputing, said 
one once to Cxesar, with him that commands legions, much less with him that 
has legions cf angels at command. ‘ Can thine heart endure,” thy courage and 
presence of mind, “or can thine hands be strong” to defend thyself, ‘in the 
days that I shall deal with thee?” #ze. xxii. 14. Secondly. Not by force of 
arguments. I dare not try the merits of the cause. “If Lspeak of judgment,” and 
insist upon my right, “ who will set mea time to plead?” ‘There is no higher 
power to which | may appeal, no superior court to appoint a bearing of the 
cause; for he is supreme, and from him every man’s judgment proceeds, which 
he must abide by. 

2. He knew so much of himself that he durst not stand a trial; ver. 20, 21, 
“TF 1” go about to “justify myself” and to plead a righteousness of my own, 
my defence will be my offence, and “ mine own mouth shall condemn me,” even 
when it goes about to acquit me. 
of his own heart, anc is Jealous over it with a godly jealousy, and hath often 
discovered that amiss Shere which had long lain undiscovered, is suspicious 
of more evil in himself than he is really conscious of, and therefore will by no 
means think of justifying himself before God. “If we say we have no sin, we” 
not only “deceive ourselves,” but we affront God; for we sin in saying so, and 
give the lie to the Scripture, which has concluded all under sin. “ If L say, I 
um perfect,” Lam sinless, God has nothing to lay to my charge, my very saying 
so “shall prove me perverse,” proud, ignorant, and presumptuous. Nay 
“though L were perfect,” though God should pronounce me just, “ yet would 
1 not know my soul,” I would not be in care about the prolonging of my life, 
while it is loaded with all these miseries. Or, ‘Though L were tree from gross 
sins, though my conscience did not charge me with any enormous crime, yet 
would I not believe my own heart so far as to insist upon my innocency, nor 
think my life worth striving for with God. In short, it is folly to contend with 
cee and our wisdom, as well as duty, to submit to him, and throw ourselves 
at his feet. 


22 This is one thing, therefore I said tt, 
He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked 
23 If the scourge slay suddenly, 
He will laugh at the trial of the innocent. 
24 ‘The earth is given into the hand of the wicked: 
He covereth the faces of the judges thereof ; 
If not, where, ard who ts he ? 


Here Job toucheth briefly upon the main point now in dispute between him 
and his friends. ‘They maintained that those who are righteous and good 
always prosper in this world, and none but the wicked are in misery and dis- 
tress. He asserted, on the contrary, that it is a common thing for the wicked 
to prosper, and the righteous to be greatly afflicted. ‘This is the one thing, the 
chief thing, wherein he and his friends ditfered; and they had not proved their 
assertion, therefore he abides by his. I said it, and say it again, that all things 
come alike to all. Now it must be owned, 

First. That there is very much truth in what Job here means; that tem- 
poral judgments, when they are sent abroad, fall both upon good and bad; and 
the destroying angel seldom distinguisheth, though once he did, between the 
houses of Israelites and the houses of Egyptians. 

In the judgment of Sodom indeed, which is called “ the vengeance of eternal 
fire,” Jude 7, far be it from God to “slay the righteous with the wicked, and 
that the righteous should be as the wicked,” Gen. xviii. 25; but, in judgments 
merely temporal, the righteous have their share, and sometimes the greatest 
share. *“ ‘lhe sword devours one as well as another,” Josiah as well as Ahab. 
‘Thus God destroys the perfect and the wicked, involves them both in the same 
common ruin; good and bad were sent together into Babylon, Jer. xxiv. 5, 9. 
If the scourge slay suddenly, and sweep down all before it, God will be well 
pleased to see how the same scourge which is the perdition of the wicked is 
the trial of the innocent, and sf their faith, which will be found unto praise, 
and honour, and glory, 1 Pet. i. 7; Ps. \xvi. 10. , 

‘Against the just the Almighty’s arrows fly, 
For he delights the innocent to try; 
‘'o shew their constant and their Godlike mind, 
Not by afflictions broken, but refined.— Sir R. Blackmore. 

Let this reconcile God’s children to their troubles. They are but trials, 
designed for their honour and benetit; and if God be pleased with them, let not 
them be displeased. If “he laugh at the trial of the innocent,” knowing how 
glorious the issue of it will be, at destruction and famine let them also laugh, 
ch y. 22, and triumph over them, saying, “ O death, where is thy sting ?” 

On the other hand, the wicked are so far from being made the marks of God’s 
judgements, that “the earth is given into their hand,” ver. 24. They enjoy large 
possessious aud great power; have what they will, and do what they will. 
“Into the hand of the wicked” one; in the original it is singular: the devil, 
that wicked one, is called the god of this world, and boasts that into his hand 
it is delivered, Ly. iv.6. Or, ‘into the hand of a wicked man,’ meaning, as 
Bishop Patrick and the Assembly’s Annotations conjecture, some noted tyrant 
then living in those parts, whose great wickedness and great prosperity were 
well known both to Jub and his friends. The wicked have the earth given 


ix. 21. The Hebrew is here very abrupt: ‘I perfect, I should not 
know my soul, I should abhor my life.’ Many turns have been given 
to the words, which probably mean, “If I claimed perfection, I should 
be ignorant of myself, and degrade and dishonour my life.” Compare 
what St. Paul says in Phil. iii. 12—14, Another explanation is, “If 
I am perfect, I do not know myself; I loathe my life.” ‘ 

ix. 25. “A post” here, as elsewhere, is a courier, or swift bearer 
of letters and messages. + 
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A good man, that knows the deceitfulness | 
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them; but the righteous have heaven given them; and which is better, heaven 
without earth, or earth without heaven? God, in his providence, advanceth 
wicked men, while he covers the faces of those who are tit to be judges, wha. 
are wise and good, and qualified for government, and buries them, alive in 
obseurity; perhaps suffers them to be run down and condemned, and to have 
their faces covered as criminals by those wicked ones into whose hand the 
earth is given. We daily see this done; if it be not God that doth it, where 
and who is he that doth? ‘To whom can it be ascribed but to him that rules 
in the kingdoms of men, and gives them to whom he will? Dan. iy. 32. 

Secondly. Yet it must be owned that there is too much passion in what Job 
here saith. The manner of expression is peevish. When he meant that God 
afflicts, he ought not to have said he destroys both the perfect and the wicked. 
When he meant that God pleaseth himself with the trial of the innocent, he 
ought not to have said he laughs at it, for he doth not afflict willingly. When 
the spirit is heated, either with dispute or with discontent, we have need to set 
a watch before the door of our lips, that we may observe a good decorum ip 
speaking of Divine things. 


25 Now my days are swifter than a post: 
They flee away, they see no good 


\ 

POST CAMEL, oe : ¢ 

26 They are passed away as the swift ships: ee 
As the eagle that hasteth to the prey. a 

27 If I say, I will forget my complaint, ory 
I will leave off my heaviness, and comfort myself: ‘J 

28 I am afraid of all my sorrows, reds 
I know that thou wilt not hold me innocent. - 2 at 
If U be wicked, why then labour T in vain ? : 


If I wash myself with snow water, : 

And make my hands never so clean ; 

Yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, 
’ And mine own clothes shall abhor me. 


32 For Ae ts not a man, as I am, that I should answer him, 
And we should come together in judgment = 
33 Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, ' 


That might lay his hand upon us both. 4 
34 Let him take his rod away from me, P ; 


And let not his fear terrify me: 
Then would I speak, and not fear him ; 
But ¢¢ is not so with me. 


Job here grows more and more querulous, and doth not conclude this chapter 
with such awful expressions of God’s wisdom and justice as he began it. ‘They — 
that indulge a complaining humour know not to what indecencies, nay, to what 
impieties, it will hurry them. The beginning of that strife with God is as the - 
letting forth of water ; therefore leave it off before it be meddled with. When 
we are in trouble, we are allowed to complain to God, as the psalmist often, — 
but must by no means complain of God, as Job here. Rink EN 

First. His complaint here of the passing away of the days of his prosperity  __ 
is well enough, ver. 25, 26. My days, that is, all my good days, are gone, never 
to return,—gone of a sudden, gone ere I was aware. Never did any courier 
that went express, like Cushi and Ahimaaz, with good tidings, make such haste — 
as all my comforts did from me; never did ship sail to its port,—never did — 
eagle fly upon his prey,—with such incredible swiftness; nor doth there remain 
any footsteps of my prosperity, no more than there doth of an eagle in the 
or a ship in the sea, Pr. xxx. 19. See here, 1. How swift the motion of time 
it is always upon the wing, pparening to its period; it stays for no man. Wh 
little need have we of pastimes, and what great need to redeem time, when 
time runs out, runs on so fast towards eternity, which comes as time goes. 
2. How vain the enjoyments of time are, which we may be quite deprived of 
while yet time continues. Our day may be longer than the sunshine of 
prosperity ; and when that is gone it is as if it had not been. The remembra 
of having done our duty will be pleasing afterwards, so will not the remembra 
of our having gota great deal of worldly Boe when it is all lost and go 


35 


= 


They flee amar past recall; they see no good, and leave none behind ther 
Secondly. His complaint of his present uneasiness is excusable, ver. 
ree O ahouih seem he did his endeavour to quiet and compose himself, a ‘his 


ix. 26. The versions here vary. The Syriac is, “ They pass 
with many thousands of enemies, like an eagle which flieth a 
food ;” the Douay, after the Latin, “They have Derg as 
carrying fruits, as an eagle flying to meat;” the Greek, “Or 
any track (left) by ships on their path, or by an eagle fying 
food?” The marginal note in our version, “ships of desi 
of Ebeh,” shows the doubts of our translators. Perha 
ebeh, in which the real difficulty lies, means ort of 
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friends advised him. That was the good he wonld de. He would fain forget 
his complaints, and praise God; would leave off his heaviness, and comfort 
himself, that he might be fit for converse, both with God and man. But, 2. He 
found he could not do it; “1 am afraid of all my sorrows ;” then when I strive 
most against my trouble, it prevails most over me, and proves too hard for me. 
It is easier a such a case to know what we should do than to do it; to know 
what temper we should be in than to get into that temper, and keep init. It 

fisy to preach patience to those that are in trouble, and to tell them they 
must forget their complaints, and comfort themselves; but it is not so soon 
done as said. Fear and sorrow are tyrannizing things, not easily brought into 
the subjection they ought to be kept in to religion and right reason. 

Thirdly. But his complaint of God, as implacable and inexorable, was by no 
means to be excused. It was the language of his corruption. He knew better 
things; and at another time would have been far from harbouring any such 
hard thoughts of God as now broke in upon his spirit, and broke out in these 
passionate complaints. Good men do not always speak like themselves; but 
God cousiders their frame, and the strength of their temptations, gives them 
leave afterwards to unsay it by repentance, and will not lay it to their charge. 
Job seems to speak here, 

1. As if he despaired of obtaining from God any relief or redress of his griev- 
ances, though he should produce never so good proofs of his integrity. ‘I know 
thou wilt not hold me innocent;” my afflictions have continued so long upon 
me, and increased so fast, that Ido not expect thou wilt ever clear up my 
innocency, by delivering me out of them, and restoring me to a prosperous 
eondition. Right or wrong I must be treated as a wicked man; my friends 
will continue to think so of me, and God will continue upon me the afflictions 
which give them occasion to think so, and why then do I labour in vain to clear 

-myself, and maintain my own integrity? ver. 29. It is to no purpose to speak 
in a cause that is already prejudged. With men it is often labour in vain for 
the most innocent to go about to clear themselves; they must be adjudged 
ns though the evidence be never so plain for them. But itis not soin our 

ealings with God, who is the patron of oppressed :nnocency, and to whom 
it was never in vain to commit a righteous cause. 

Nay, he not only despairs of relief, but expects that his endeavour to clear 
himself would render him yet more obnoxious; ver. 30, 31, “If I wash myself 
with snow water,” and make my integrity never so evident, it will be all to no 
purpose, judgment must go against me; “Thou shalt plunge me in the ditch,” 
the pit of destruction, so some; or rather, the filthy kennel, or sewer, which 
will make me stink so in the nostrils of all about me, that “my own clothes 
shall abhor nie,” and I shall even loathe to touch myself. He saw his afflictions 
coming from God; those were the things that blackened him in the eye of 
his friends, and upon that score he complained of them, and of the continuance 
of them, not only as the ruin of his comfort, but as the ruin of his reputation. 
Yet these words are capable of a good construction. If we be never so indus- 
trious to justify ourselves before men, and to preserve our credit with them,— 
if we keep our hands never so clean from the pollutions of gross sin, which 
fall under the eye of the world,—yet God, who knows our hearts, can charge 
us with so much secret sin as will for ever take off all our pretensions to purit 
and innocency, and make us see ourselves odious in the sight of the holy God. 
Paul, while a Pharisee, made his hands very clean, but when the command- 
ment came, and discovered to him his heart sins, made him know lust, that 
plunged him in the ditch. 3 

2. As if he despaired to have so much as a fair hearing with God; and that 
were hard idee 

Ist. He complains that he was not upon even terms with God; ver. 32, “ He 
js nota manas lam.” I could venture to dispute with a man like myself; tlie 
potsherds may strive with the potsherds of the earth, but he is infinitely above 
oie, and therefore I dare not enter the lists with him; I shall certainly be cast 
it I contend with him. Note, First. God is not a man as we are. Of the 
greatest princes we may say, they are men as we are, but not of the great 
God. His thoughts and ways are infinitely above ours; and we must not 
sveasure him by ourselves. Man is foolish and weak, frail and fickle; but 
God is neither so nor so. We are depending, dying creatures ; he the indepen- 
dent andimmortal Creator. Secondly. ‘She consideration of this should keep 
us very low, and very silent before God. Let us not make ourselves equal with 
God, but always eye him as infinitely above us. ; 

and. That there was no arbitrator or umpire to adjust the dtfferences 
between him and God, and to determine the controversy; ver. 33, “ Neither 
is there any daysman.” ‘This complaint, that there was not, is in effect a wish 
that there were, and so the Seventy read it: ‘O that there were a mediator 
between us!’ Job would gladly refer the matter, but no creature was capable 
of being a referee; and, therefore, he must even refer it still to God himself, 
and resolve to acquiesce in his judgment. Our Lord Jesus is the blessed days- 
man, who has mediated between heaven and earth; has laid his hand upon us 
both; to him the Father has committed all judgment, and we must. But this 
matter was not then brought to so cleara light as it is now by the Gospel, 
which leaves no room for such a complaint as this. 3 , 

3rd. That the terrors of God, which set themselves in array against him, put 
him into such confusion, that he knew not how to address himself to God with 
the confidence with which he was formerly wont to approach him, ver. 34, 35. 
Besides the distance which I am kept at by his infinite transcendency, his 

resent dealings with me are very discouraging. “‘Let him take his rod away 

“from me;” he means not so much his outward afflictions as the load which ny 
upon his spirit, from the apprehensions of God’s wrath; that was his fear which 
terrified him. Let that be removed,—let me recover the sight of his mercy,— 
and not be amazed with the sight of nothing but his terrors; and then L would 
speak, and order my cause before him. But it is not so with me; the cloud 
doth not at all scatter; the wrath of God still fastens upon me, and preys 
on my spirits as much as ever; and what to do I know not. 

From all this let us take occasion, First. To stand in awe of God, and to fear 
the power of his wrath. If good men have been put into such consternation 
by it, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear? Secondly. To pity those 
that are wounded in spirit, and pray earnestly for them, because in that con- 
dition they know not how to pray for themselves. Thirdly. Carefully to keep 
up good thoughts of God always in our minds, for hard thoughts of him are 
the inlets of much mischief. Fourthly. To bless God that we are not in such 
a disconsolate condition as poor Job was here in, that we walk in the light 
of the Lord; let us rejoice therein, but rejoice with trembling. 


CHAPTER X. ; 


Job owns here that he was full of confusion, ver. 15, and as he was so was his discourse: 
he knew not what to say, and perhaps sometimes scarce knew what he said. In this 
chapter, I. He complains of the hardships he was under, ver. 17; and then com- 
forts himself with this, that hv was in the hand of the God that made him, and pleads 
that, ver. 8—13. JI. He complains again of the severity of God's dealings with him, 
ver. 14-17; and thencomforts himself with this that death would put an end to his 


troubles, ver. 18—22. 
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* 
M* soul is weary of my life ; 
I will leave my complaint upon myself; 
i , 


. . . . ¥ 
will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 


2 I will say unto God, Do not condemn me; 
Shew me wherefore thou contendest with me. 

3 Js i¢ good unto thee that thou shouldest oppress, 
That thou shouldest despise the work of thine hands, 
And shine upon the counsel of the wicked ? 

4 Hast thou eyes of flesh ? 

Or seest thou as man seeth ? 
5 Are thy days as the days of man? 
Are thy years as man’s days, 

6 That thou enquirest after mine iniquity, 
And searchest after my sin ? 

7 Thou knowest that I am not wicked; 


And there is none that can deliver out of thine hand 


Here is, First. A passionate resolution to persist in his complaint, v 
Being daunted with the dread of God’s matecte, so that he Per ere R A 
cause with him, he resolves to give himself some ease by giving vent to his 
resentments. He begins with a hot word; “My soul is weary of my life,” weary 
of this body, and impatient to get clear of it, fallen out with life, and displeased 
at it, —sick of it, and longing for death. Through the weakness of grace he 
went contrary to the dictates even of nature itself. We should act more 
like men, did we act more like saints. Faith and patience would keep us 
from being weary of our lives, (and cruel to them, as some read it,) even 
then-when Providence has made them most wearisome to us; for that is to 
be weary cf God’s correction. Job, being weary of his life, and having ease 
no other way, resolves to complain,—resolves to speak. He will not give vent 
to his soul by violent hands, but he will give vent to the bitterness of his soul 
by violent words. Losers think they may have leave to speak ; and unbridled 
passions, as well as unbridled appetites, are apt to think it an excuse for 
their excursions, that they cannot help it. But what have we wisdom and 
grace for, but to keep the mouth as with a bridle? Job’s corruption speaks 
here, yet grace puts in a word, 1. He will complain, but he will leave his 
complaint upon himself. He would not impeach God, nor charge him with 
unrighteousness or unkindness; but, though he knew not particularly the 
ground of God’s controversy with him, and the cause of action, yet in the 
generai he would suppose it to be in himself, and willingly bear all the blame. 
2. He will speak, but it shall be the bitterness of his soul that he will express 
not his settled judgment. If [speak amiss, it is not I, but sin that dwells 
in me; not my soul, but its bitterness. 

Secondly. An humble petition to God. He will speak, but the first word 


shall bea prayer ; and, as I am willing to understand it, it isa good prayer, 
ver. 2. 1. That he might be delivered from the sting of his aftlietions, which 
is sin; “Do not condemn me,” do not separate me for ever from thee. ‘Though 
I lie under the cross, let me not lie under the curse. Though I smart by the 
rod of a father, let me not be cut off by the sword of a judge. ‘Thou dost 
correct me, I will bear that as well as I can, but, Odo not condemn me! 
It is the comfort of those who are in Christ Jesus, that, though they are in 
affliction, there is no condemnation to them, /tom. viil.13; nay, “they are 
chastened of the Lord, that they may not be condemned with the world,” 
1 Cor. xi. 32. This, therefore, we should deprecate above any thing else when 
we are in affliction; However thou art pleased to deal with me, Lord, do not 
condemn me; my friends condemn me, but do not thou. 2. That he might be 
made acquainted with the true cause of his afflictions, and that is sin too; 
“Lord, shew_me wherefore thou contendest with me.” When God afflicts 
us he contends with us; when he contends with us there is always a reason 
why and wherefore. Heis never angry without cause, though we are; and 
it is desirable to know what the reason is, that we may repent of, mortify, and 
forsake the sin for which God hath a controversy with us. In inquiring it out, 
let conscience have leave to do its office, and to deal faithfully with us, as 
Gen, xlii. 21, 

Thirdly. A peevish expostulation with God concerning his dealings with 
him. Now he speaks in the bitterness of his soul indeed, not without some 
ill-natured reflections upon the righteousness of his God. 

1. He thinks it unbecoming the goodness of God, and the mercifulness of his 
nature, to deal so hardly with his creature, as to lay upon him more than he 
could bear; ver. 3, “Is it good unto thee that thou shouldst oppress?” No, 
certainly it isnot. What he approves not in men, Lam. iii. 34—36, he will not 


act himself. Lord, in dealing with me, thou seemest ta oppress thy subject,— 
to despise thy workmanship, and to countenance thine enemies. Now, Lord, 
what is the meaning of this? Such is thy nature, that this cannot be a pleasure 
to thee; and such is thy name, that it cannot be an honour to thee; why, then, 
dealest thou thus with me? “ what profit is there in my blood?” Far be it 
from Job to think that God did him wrong, but he is quite at a loss how to 
reconcile his providences with his justicd, as good men have often been, and 
must wait till the day shall declare it. Let us, therefore, now harbour no 
pate thoughts of God, because we shall then see there was no hard cause for 
them. 

2. He thinks it unbecoming the infinite knowledge of God to put his prisoner 
See een the rack, as it were by torture to extort a confession from him, 
ver. 4—6, 

Ist. He is sure God doth not discover things, nor judge of them, as men do. 
He has not eyes of flesh, ver. 4; for he isa Spirit. Eyes of flesh cannot see 
in the dark, but darkness hideth not from God. Eyes of flesh are but in one 
place at a time, and can see but a little way, but ‘the eyes of the Lord are 
In every place, and run to and fro through the whole earth.” Many things are 
hid from eyes of flesh, the most curious and piercing; “there is a path which 
even the vulture’s eye has not seen.” But nothing is, or can be, hid from the eys 
of God, to which all things are naked and open. Eyes of flesh see the outward 
appearance only, and may be imposed upon by a deceptio visus,—‘an illusion 
of the senses,’ but God sees every thing truly; his sight cannot be deceived, 
for he trieth the heart, and is a witness to the thoughts.and intents of that. 
Eyes of flesh discover things gradually, and when we gain the sight of one 
thing we lose the sight of another, but God sees every thing at one view. Eyes 
of flesh are soon tired, must be closed every night that they may be refreshed, 
| and will shortly be darkened by age, and shut up by death; but the Keeper 

of Jsrael neither slumbers nor sleeps, nor doth his sche ever decay. God sees 


ix. 33. The old word “daysman,” meaning an arbiter, or umpire, 
was based on the idea that the question of the day was decided by 
him. Bishop Patrick paraphrases the verse, “ Nor is there anybody 
above us both to compose our differences and command silence when 
either of us exceeds our bounds.” The Syriac is, “ But, oh, that there 
was a censor between us,’to place his hand upon the mouth of both!” 
x. 1. For “I will leave my complaint upon myself,” Rodwell 
translates, “I will-give way tv my complaint;” Delitzsch, “I will 


| treely utter my complaint ;” A. B. Davidson, “I will give loose rein 
to my complaint.” ‘The words may be literally rendered, “I will let 
loose my complaint upon me,” and mean “I will not restrain my 
complainings.” Bishop Patrick paraphrases the verse, “ And since 
life is a burthen to me, which can find no ease but only in com- 


plaining, I will take that liberty (for it is in vain to contend against 
it, ix. 27), though no words can express my anguish and misery.” 
x. 9. For “thou hast made me as the clay,” Rodwell renders, 
25 
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not as man sees, that is, he doth not judge as mar judgeth,—at the best, secun- 
dum alleyata et probata,—‘ according to what 1s alleged and proved,’ as the 
thing appears, rather than as it is, and too often according to the bias of the 
affections, passions, prejudices and interest; but “we aresure that the judgment 
of God is according to truth,” and that truth he knows not by information, but 
by his own inspection. Men discover seeret things by search, and examination 
of witnesses; comparing evidence and giving conjectures upon it, wheedling 
or forcing the parties concerned to confess. But God needs not any of these 
ways of discovery ; he sees not as man sees. 

2nd. He is sure that, as God is not short-sighted like man, so he is not short- 
lived; ver. 5, “ Are thy days as the days of man,” few and evil? Do they roll on 
in succession, or are they subject to change like the days of man? No, by no 
means. Men grow’wiser by experience, and more knowing by daily observa- 
tion; with them truth is the daughter of time, and therefore they must take 
time for their searches, and if one experiment fail must try another; but it 
is not so with God. To him nothing is past, nothing future, but every thing 
present. The days of time, by which the life of man is measured, are nothing 
to the years of eternity in which the life of God is wrapt up. 

3rd. He therefore thinks it strange that God should thus prolong his torture, 
and continue him under the coufinement of this affliction, and neither bring him 
to a trial, nor grant him a release; as if he must take time to inquire after his 
iniquity, and use means to search after his sin, ver. 6. Not as if Job thought 
God did thus torment him that he might find occasion against him; but his 
dealings with him had such an aspect, which was dishonourable to God, and 
would tempt men to think him a hard master. Now, Lord, if thou wilt not 
consult my comfort, consult thine own honour; do something for thy great 
name, and do not disgrace the throne of thy glory, Jer. xiv. 21. 

3. He thinks it looked like an abuse of his omnipotence, to keep a poor pri- 
soner in custody whom he knew to be innocent, only because there was none 
that could deliver him out of his hand; ver. 7,“ Thou knowest that I am not 
wicked.” He had already owned himself a sinner, and guilty before God; but 
he here stands to it that he was not wicked, not devoted to sin, not an enemy 
to God, not a dissembler in his religion, that he had not wickedly departed from 
his God; Ps. xviii. 21, “ But there is none that can deliver out of thy hand ;” 
and therefore, there is no remedy, I must be content to lie by it, waiting thy 
time, and throwing myself on thy mercy in submission to thy sovereign will. 
Tere see, Ist. What ought to quiet us under our troubles; that it is to no 
purpose to contend with omnipotence. 2nd. What will abundantly comfort us 
if we are able to appeal to God as Job here, Lord, “ thou knowest that 1 am 
not wicked.” I cannot say that I am not wanting, or I am not weak; but, 
through grace, I can say 1am not wicked. Thou knowest I am not, for thou 
knowest | love thee. 


8 Thine hands have made me and fashioned me 
Together round about; yet thou dost destroy me. 


9 Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast made me as 
the clay ; 
And wilt thou bring me into dust again ? 
10 Hast thou not poured me out as milk, 
And curdled me like cheese ? 
1] Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, 
And hast fenced me with bones and sinews. 
12 Thou hast granted me life and favour, 
And thy visitation hath preserved my spirit. 
13 And these ¢izzgs hast thou hid in thine heart: 


T know that this zs with thee 


In these verses we may observe, 

First. How Job eyes God as his creator and preserver, and describes his 
dependence upon him as the author and upholder of his being. This is one of 
the first things we are all concerned to know and consider. 

1. That God made us. He, and not our parents, who were only the instru- 
ments of his power and providence in our production; he made us and not we 
ourselves. His hands have made and fashioned these bodies of ours, and every 
part of them, ver. 8; and they are fearfully and wonderfully made. ‘The soul 
also which animates the body is his gift. He takes notice of both here. Ist. 
The body is made as the clay, ver. 9; cast into shape, into this shape, as the clay 
is formed into a vessel according to the skill and will of the potter. Weare 
earthen vessels, mean in our original, and soon broken into pieces, made as the 
clay; “let not,” therefore, “the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why 
hast thou made me thus?” We must not be proud of our bodies, because the 
matter is from the earth, yet not dishonour our bodies, because the mould and 
shape is from the Divine wisdom. ‘The formation of human bodies in the womb 
is described by an elegant similitude; ver. 10, ‘‘ Thou hast poured me out like 
milk,” which is coagulated into cheese; and by an induction of some particulars, 
ver. ll. Though we come into the world naked, yet the body is itself both 
clothed and armed. The skin and flesh are its clothing; the bones and sinews 
are its armour, not offensive, but defensive. The vital parts, the heart and 
lungs, are thus clothed, not to be seen—thus fenced, not to be hurt. The 
admirable structure of human bodies is an illustrious instanee of the wisdom 
edt and goodness of the Creator. What pity is it that these bodies should 

ye instruments of unrighteousness which are capable of being temples of the 
Holy Ghost. 2nd. The soul is the life, the soul is the man; and this is the gift 
of God: Thou hast granted me life, breathed into me the breath of life, without 
which the body would be but a worthless carcass. God is the fatlier of spirits, 
he made us living souls, and endued us with the powers of reason; gave us 
life and favour, and life is a favour, a great favour, more than meat, more than 
raiment; a distinguishing favour, a favour that puts us into a capacity of 
receiving other favours. Now Job was ina better mind than he was when he 
ewig with life as a burthen, and asked, “ Why died I not from the womb?” 

Yr, by life and favour may be meant life and all the comforts of life, referring 
to his former prosperity. Time was when he walked in the light of the 
Divine favour; and thought, as David, that through that favour his mountain 
stood strong. 

2. That God maintains us. Having lighted the lamp of life, he doth not leave 
it to burn upon its own stock, but continually supplies it with fresh oil; “Thy 
visitation has preserved my spirit,’ kept me alive, protected me from the 
adversaries of life; the death we are in the midst of, and the dangers we 
are continually exposed to; and blessed me with all the necessary supports 
of life, and the daily supplies it needs and craves. 

Secondly. How he pleads this with God, and what use he makes of it. He 
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hast made 
me;” What then! 

1. Thou hast made me, and therefore thou hast a perfect knowledge of me, 
Ps. exxxix. 1—133; and needest not to examine me by scourging, nor to put me 
upon the rack for the discovering of what is within me. 

2. Thou hast made me as the clay by an act of sovereignty, and wilt thou 
by alike act of sovereignty unmake me again? If so, | must submit. 

3. Wilt thou destroy the work of thine own hands? It isa plea the saints have 
often used in prayer, “ We are the clay, and thou our potter,” Jsa. lxiv. 8; “ Thy 
hands have made me and fashioned me,” Ps. exix. 73. So here, “Thou madest 
me,” and wilt thou destroy me? ver. 8, “ Wilt thou bring me into dust again?” 
ver. 9. Wilt thou not pity me? wilt thou not spare and help me, and stand by 
the work of thine own hands? Ps. exxxviii. 8. Thou madest me and knowest 
my strength, wilt thou then suffer me to be pressed above measure? Was L 
made to be made miserable? Was I preserved only to be reserved for these 
calamities? If we plead this with ourselves as an inducement to duty, God 
made me and maintains me, and therefore, I will serve him and submit to him, 
we may plead it with God as an argument for mercy, “ Thou hast made me,” new 
make me; “lam thine, save me.” Job knew not how to reconcile God’s former 
favours and his present frowns; but concludes, ver. 13, “'These things hast 
thou hid in thine heart.” Both are according to the counsel of thine own will, 
and therefore undoubtedly consistent, however they seem. When God thus 
strangely changeth his way, though we cannot account for it, we are bound to 
believe there are good reasons, for it is hid in his heart, which will be manifested 
shortly. It is not with us, or in our reach to assign the cause; but “I know 
that this is with thee.” ‘ Known unto God are all his works.” 


14 If I sin, then thou markest me, 

And thou wilt not acquit me from mine iniquity. 

If I be wicked, woe unto me; 

And 7/ I be righteous, yet will I not lift wp my head. 

I am fall of confusion ; therefore see thou mine affliction; 

For it increaseth. ‘Thou huntest me as a fierce lion: 

And again thou shewest thyself marvellous upon me. 

Thou renewest thy witnesses against me, 

And increasest thine indignation upon me ; 

Changes and war are against me. 

Wherefore then hast thou brought ine forth out of the 
womb ? [me! 

Oh that I had given up the ghost, and no eye had seen 

T showd have been as though I had vot been ; 

I should have been carried from the womb to the 

Are not my days few? cease then, 

And let me alone, that I may take comfort a little, 

Before I go whence J shall not return, 

Even to the land of darkness and the shadow of death ; 

A land of darkness, as darkness z¢sed/; 

And of the shadow of death, without any order, 

And where the light ts as darkness. 


Here is, First. Job’s passionate complaints. On tht harsh and unpleasant 
string he harps much, in which, though he cannot be justified, he may be 
excused. He complained not for nothing as the murmuring Israelites, but had 
cause to complain. If we think it looks ill in him, le* it bé a warning to us to 
keep our temper better. - A ‘ 

1. He complains of the strictness of God’s judginent, and the rigour of his 
proceedings against him, and is ready to call it summur jus,—‘ justice bordering 
on severity.’ Ist. That he took all advantages against him, “Tf 1 sin, then 
thou markest me,” ver. 14. If I do but take one false step, misplace a word, or 
cast a look awry, I shall be sure to hear of it; conscience, thy deputy, will be 
sure to upbraid me with it, and to tell me this gripe, this twitch of pain, is to 
punish me for that. If God should thus mark iniquities we are undone; we 
must say the contrary, though we sin, God doth not deal in extremity with us. 
2nd. That he prosecuted those advantages to the utmost; “Thou will hot acquit 
me from mine iniquity.” While his troubles continued, he could not take the 
comfort of his pardon, nor hear that voice of joy and gladness, so hard is it to 
see love in God’s heart, when we see frowns in his face, and a rod in his hand. 
3rd. That, whatever was his character, his case at present was very uncom-, 
fortable, ver. 15. First. If he be wicked, he is certainly undone in the other 
world; “If I be wicked, woe unto me.” Note, A sinful state is a woful state. 
This we should each of us believe, as Job here, with application to ourselves: 
“Tf LT be wicked,” though prosperous, and living in pleasure, yet “ woe to me.” 
Some especially have reason to dread double woes if they be wicked. I that 
have knowledge, that have made great profession of religion, that have been 
so often under strong convictions, and have made so many fair promises,—I that 
was born of so good parents, blessed with a good education, that have lived 
in good families, and long enjoyed the means of grace,—“‘if I be wicked, woe,” 
and a thousand woes “to me.” Secondly. If he be righteous, yet he dares not 
lift up his head; dares not answer as beture, ch. ix. 15. He is sooppressed and 
overwhelmed with his troubles, that he cannot look up with any comfort or @ 
confidence. Without were fightings, within were fears; so that between both 
he was full of confusion. Not only confusion of face for the disgrace he was 
brought down to, and the censures of his friends, but confusion of spirit; his 
mind was in a constant hurry, and he was almost distracted, Ps. Ixxxviii. 15. 

2. He complains of the severity of the execution. God,he thought, did not only 
punish him for every failure, but punish him in a high degree, ver. 16, 17. His 
affliction was, Ist. Grievous, very grievous, marvellous, exceeding marvellous. 
God hunted him as a lion, as a fierce lion hunts and runs down his prey. God 
was not only strange to him, but shewed himself marvellous upon him by bring- 
ing him into uncommon troubles, and so making hima prodigy, a wonder unto 
many. All admired that Gud would inflict, and that Job could bear so much, 
That which made his afflictions most grievous was, that he felt God’s indigna- 
tion in them; that was it that made them taste so bitter and lie so heavy. hey 
were God’s witnesses against him, tokens of his displeasure; this made the sorea 
of his body wounds in his spirit. 2nd. It was growing, still growing worse and 
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«Like clay hast thou moulded me,” and certainly the fashioning of 
the clay is the true idea; hence Patrick again, “ I was formed by thee 
as the potter works the clay into what shape he pleases.” 

x. 12. The words, “And thy visitation hath preserved my spirit,” 
refer to the oversight of Divine Providence; hence A. B. Davidson 
translates, ‘Thy providence preserved my spirit;” Delitzsch, ‘'lhy 
care hath guarded my breath;” Barnes, “Thy care hath preserved 
my spirit ;” and Rodwell, ‘Thy care has watched over my breath.” 
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x. 14, 15. These verses are by some referred to past time. Thus 
Rodwell: “ Had I sinned, thou wouldst have watched me, wouldst not 
have acquitted me of my guilt. Had I done wickedly, alas! forme; ~ 
or had I been righteous, I would not raise my head, sated with shame, __ 
and seeing my own misery.” Dr. Bernard gives the passage a similar 
turn; while Delitzsch, A. B. Davidson, and others, render it as if it 
was “Should I sin, then thou wouldst mark me,” &. ‘The shade of 
meaning is quite uncertain. ; at 
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worse. This he insists much upon; when he hoped the tide would turn and | 
begin to ebb, still it flowed higher and higher. His afHiction increased, and 
God’s indignation in the affliction; he found himself no better, no way better. 
These witnesses were renewed aganist him, that if one did not reach to convict | 
him, another might. Changes and war were against him. If there were any 
change with him it was not for the better, still he was kept in a state of war. 
As long as we are here in this world, we must expect that the clouds will 
retarn after the rain, and perhaps the sorest and sharpest trials may be 
reserved for the last. God wasat war with him, and it was agreat change. He 
did not use to be so, whichaggravated the trouble, aud made it truly nfarvellous, 
God uses to shew himself kind to his people; if at any time he shews himself 


otherwise it is his strange work, his strange act, and he doth in it shew himself 
marvellous. 

3. He complains of his life, and that ever he was born to all this trouble 
and misery, ver. 18,19. If this was designed for my lot, “ why was L brought 
out of the womb” and not smothered here, or stifled in the birth? This was 
the language of his passion, and it was a relapse into the same sin he fell into 
before. He had just now called life a favour, ver. 12; yet now he counts ita 
burthen, and quarrels with God for giving it, or rather laying it upon him. 
Mr. Caryl gives this a good turn in favour of Job. We may charitably suppose, 
saith he, that that which troubled Job was, that he was in a condition of life, 
which, as he conceived, hindered the main end of his life, which was the glori- 
fying God. His harp was hung on the willow trees, and he was quite out of 
tune for praising God; nay, he feared lest bis troubles should reflect dishonour 
upon God, and give occasion to his enemies to blaspheme; and therefore he 
wisheth,* O that I had given up the ghost!” A godly man reckons that he 
lives to no purpose if he do not live to the praise and glory of God; but if 
that had been his meaning, it was grounded on a mistake, for we may glorify 
the Lord in the fires. But this use we may make of it, not to be over fond of 
life, since the case hath been such sometimes even with wise and good men that 
they have complained of it. Why should we dread giving up the ghost, or 
covet to be seen of men, since the time may come when we may be ready to 
wish we had given up the ghost, and no eye had seen us. Whyshould we inor- 
dinately lament the death of our children in their infancy, that are as if they 
had not been, and are carried from the womb to the grave, when perhaps we 
ourselves may sometimes wish it had been our own lot? 

Secondly. Job’s humble requests. He prays, 

1. That God woutd see his aflliction, ver. 15; take cognizance of his case, and 
take it into his Compassionate consideration. ‘Thus David prays, Ps. xxv. 18: 
“Look upon inine affliction and my pain.” Thus we should in our troubles 
refer ourselyes to God, and may comfort ourselves with this, that he knows 
our souls in adversity. 

2. That God would grant him some ease. If he could not prevail for the 
removal of his troubles, yet might he not aave some intermission; Lord, let 
me not be always upon the rack, always in extremity, “O let me alone that L 
may take comfort a little!” ver. 20. Grant me some respite, some breathing 
time, some little enjoyment of myself. his he would reckon a great favour. 
Those that are not duly thankful for constant ease, should think how welcome 
one hour's ease would na if they were in constant pain. ‘wo things he pleads: 

ist. That life and its light were very short. “ Are not my days few?” ver. 20. 
Yes, certainly they are, very few: Lord, let them not be all miserable, all in the 
extremity of misery. i have but a little time to live, let me have some comfort 
of life while it doth last. This plea fastens on the goodness of God’s nature, 
the consideration of which is very comfortable to an afflicted spirit. And if we 
woild use this as a prea with God for mercy, “ Are not ny days few?” Lord, 
pity me; we should use it as a plea with ourselves, to quicken us to duty. “Are 
not my days few?” then it concerns me to redeem time, to improve opportu- 
nities; what my hand finds to do, to do it with all my might, that L may be ready 
for the days of eternity, which shall be many. 

2nd. That death and its darkness were very near, and would be very long, 
ver. 21, 22. Lord, give me some ease before | die, that is, lest 1 die of my pain. 
Thus David pleads, Ps. xiii. 3: “Lest L sleep the sleep of death,” and then it 
will be too late tu expect relief, for “ wilt thoushew wonders to the dead ?” 

s. Ixxxviii. 10. Let me have a little comfort before L die, that Lmay calmly 
take leave of this world, and not in such confusion as I am now in. ‘Thus 
earnest should we be for grace, and thus should we plead; Lord, renew me in 
the inward man; Lord, sanctify me before I die, for then it will never be done. 
See how he speaks here of the state of the dead. 

First. \t is a fixed state, whence we shall not return ever again to live such 
a life as we now live, ch. vii. 10. At death we must bid a final farewell to this 
world. ‘he body must then be laid where it will lie long, and the soul deter- 
mined to that state in which it must be forever. ‘That had need be well done 
which is to be done but once, and done for eternity. 

Secondly. It is a very melancholy state ; so it appears tous. Holy souls at 
death remove to a land of light, where there is no death; but their bodies they 
leave to a land of darkness and the shadow of death. He heaps up expressions 
here to the same purpose, to shew that he has as dreadfal apprehensions of 
death and the grave as other men naturally have; so that it was only the 
extreme misery he was in that made him wish for it. Come, and let us look a 
little into the grave, and we shall find, 1st. That there is no order there. It is 
© without any order ;” perpetual night, and no succession of day. All there lie 
on the same level, and there is no distinction between prints and peasant; but 
the servant is there free from his master, ch. ili, 19. o order is observed in 
bringing people to the grave; not the eldest first, not the richest, not the 

oorest, and yet every one in his own order, the order appointed by the God of 
ife. 2nd, That there is no light there. In the grave there is thick darkness ; 
darkness that cannot be felt indeed, yet cannot but be feared by those that 
enjoy the light of life. In the grave there is no knowledge, no comfort, no 
joy, no praising God, no working out our salvation; and therefore no light. 
Job was so much ashamed others should see his sores, and so much afraid 
to see them himself, that the darkness of the grave, which would hide them, 
and hnddle them up, would upon that account be welcome to him. Dark- 
ness comes upon us, and therefore let us walk and work while we have 
the light with us. The grave being a land of darkness, it is well we are 
carried thither with our eyes closed, and then it is all one. The graveis a land 
of darkness to man; our friends that are gone thither we reckon removed into 
darkness, Ps. Ixxxviii. 18. But that it is not so to God will appear by this, 
that the dust of the bodies of the saints, though scattered, though mingled with 
other dust, will none of it be lost; for God's eye is upun every grain of it, and 
it shall be forthcoming in the great day. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Poor Job’s wounds were yet bleeding, his sore still runs and ceaseth not, but none of his 
friends bring him any oil, any balm; Zophar, the third, pours into them as much 
vinegar as the two former had done. I. He exhibits a very high charge against Job, 
es proud and false in justifying himself, ver. 1—4. II, He appeals to God for his con- 
viction, and begs that God would take him to task, ver. 5, and that Job might be made 
sensiblo, 1. Of God's unerring wisdom, and his inviolwole justice, ver. 6; 2. Of his 
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unsearchable perfections, ver. 7—9; 3. Of his incontestable sovereignty and : 
trollable power, ver. 10; 4, Of the cognizance he takes of the oY am a tae 
ver, 11,12. ILL, He assures him that, upon his repentance and reformation, ver. 13 it, 
God would restore him to his former prosperity aud safety, ver. 15—19; but if he were 
wicked it was in vain to expect it, ver. 20. : 

sy Spa gana SR ike . ¥ 

FFXHEN answered Zophar the Naamathite, and said, 
2% Should not the multitude of words be answered 7 
And should a man full of talk be justified ? 


3 Should thy lies make men hold their peace ? 
And when thou mockest, shall no man make thee 
ashamed ? 
4 For thou hast said, My doctrine és pure. 
And I am clean in thine eyes. 
5 But oh that God would speak, 
And open his lips »gainst thee ; 
6 And that he would shew thee the secrets of wisdom, 


That ¢hey are double to that which is! 
Know therefore that God exacteth of thee /ess than thine 
iniquity deserveth. 


_Itis sad to see what intemperate passions even wise and good men are some- 
times betrayed into by the heat of disputation, of which Zophar here is an 
instance. Kliphaz began witha very modest preface, ch. iv.2. Bildad was alittle 
more rough upon Job, eh. vill. 2. Buc Zophar falls upon him without mercy, and 
gives him very ill language; * Should aman full of talk be justified ? and should 
thy lies make men hold their peace?” Ls this the way to comfort Job? no, nor to 
convince him neither. Doth this become one that uppears as an advocate for 
God and his justice? Vantene animis celestibus ir@ ?— In heavenly hearts 
can such resentments dwell?’ ‘They that eugage in controversy will find it 
very hard to keep their temper, All the wisdom, caution, and resolution they 
have will be little enough to prevent their breaking out into such indecencies 
as here we find Zophar guilty of. 

First. He represents Job otherwise than what he was, ver. 2,3; would have 
him thought idle and impertinent in his discourse, and one that loved to hear 
himself talk; gives him the lie, and calls him a mocker; and all this that it 
might. be looked upon as a piece of justice to chastise him. ‘hose that have a 
mind to fall out with their brethren, and to fall foul upon them, find it neces- 
sary to put the worst colours they can upon them and their performances; and 
right or wrong, to make them odious. We have read and considered Jobs 
discourses in the foregoing chapters, and have found them full of good sense, 
and much to the purpose; that his principles are right, his reasouings strong, 
and many of his expressions weighty aud very considerable, and what there ig 
in them of heat and passion, a little candour and charity will excuse and over- 
iook ; and yet Zophar here invidiously represents him, 

1. As a man that never considered what he said, but uttered what came 
uppermost, only to make a noise with the multitude of words; hoping by that 
means to carry his cause, and run down his reprovers. “Should not the mul- 
titude of words be answered?” Truly, sometimes it is no great matter whether 
it be or no; silence, perhaps, is the best coufutation of impertinence, and puts 
the greatest contempt upon it; “Answer not a fool according to his felly.” 
But, if it be answered, let reason and grace have the answering of it, not pride 
and passion. “Should a man full of talk” (marg. ‘a man of lips,’ that is, all 
tongue, vow et preterea nihil,—‘ mere voice’) be justified? Should he be jus- 
tified in his loquacity, as in effect he is, if he be not reproved for it? No, for 
“in multitude of words there wanteth not sin.” Should he be justitied by it? 
Shall many words pass for valid pleas? Shall he carry the day with the Hourishes 
of language? No, he shall not be accepted with God, or any wise men, fur his 
much speaking, Mat. vi. 7. 

2, As a man that made no conscience of what he said, a liar, and one that 
hoped by the impudence of lies to silence his adversaries; “Should thy lies 
make men hold their peace?” A mocker, one that bantered all mankind, and 
knew how to put false colours upon any thing, and was not ashamed tu impose 
upon every one that talked with him; “ When thou mockest shall no man 
make thee ashamed?” Is it not time to speak, to stem such a violent tide as 
this? Job was not mad, but spoke the words of truth and soberness, and yet 
is thus misrepresented. Eliphaz and Bildad had answered him, and said what 
they could to make him ashamed; it was, therefore, no instance of Zophar’s 
generosity to set upon one so violently who was already thus baited. Three tu 
one was great odds. 

Secondly. He chargeth Job with saying that which he had not said; ver. 4, 
“Thou hast said, My doctrine is pure.” And what if he had said so? It was 
true that Job.was sound in the faith, and orthodox in his judgment, and spoke 
better of God than his friends did. Lf he had expressed himself unwarily, yet 
it did not therefore follow but that his doctrine was true; but he chargeth 
him with saying, ‘1 am clean in tliine eyes.” Job had not said so. He had 
indeed said, “ ‘Thou knowest that | am not wicked,” ch. x. 7; but he had said 
also, “I have siined;” and never pretended to a spotless perfection. He had 
indeed maintained that he was not a hypocrite, as they charged him; but from 
thence to infer that he would not own bimself a sinner, was an unfair insinua- 
tion. We ought to put the best construction on the words and actions of our 
brethren that they will bear, but contenders are tempted to put the worst. 

Thirdly. He appeals to God, and wisheth him to appear against Job, So very 
confident is he that Job is in the wrong, that nothing will serve him but that 
God must presently appear to silence and condemn him. We are commonly 
ready with too much assurance to interest God in our quarrels; and to con- 
clude that, if he would but speak, he would take our part, and speak for us, as 
Zophar here, “ O that Gud would speak,” for he would certainly open his lips 
against thee ; whereas, when God did speak, he opened his lips tor Job against 
his three friends. We ought, indeed, to leave all controversies to be deter- 
mined by the judgment of God, which we are sure is according to truth; but 
they are not always in the right that are most forward to appeal to that judg- 
ment, and prejudge it against their antagonists. Zophar despairs to convince 
Job himself, and therefore desires God would convince him of two things, 
which it is good for every one of us duly to consider, and under all our aiilictions 
cheerfully to confess. 

1. The unsearchable depth of God’s counsels. Zophar cannot pretend to do 
it; but he desires that God himself would shew Job so much of the secrets of 
the Divine wisdom us might convinee him that they are at least double to that 
which is, ver. 6. Note, Ist. There are secrets in the Divine wisdom: arcana 
imperii,— state secrets.’ God's way is in the sea; clouds and darkness are 


x.17. The words “changes and war are against me” are, 
literally, “‘ changes and a host are against me.” The idea is that of 
“host upon host,” “host succeeding host.” Dr. Bernard under- 
stands the reference of the witnesses just before mentioned, and says, 
“ Of these witnesses there is a constant succession, yea, a whole host, 
with me. They relieve each other like so many sentinels, and seem 
to be without number.” He adds that the Jewish commentator, 
Ralbag, says, ‘The witnesses which Job alludes to are the sores by 


” 


which he is afflicted; no sooner does one go, than another comes.” 
A similar idea is suggested by our translators in the margin, where 
on the word “ witnesses’’ they put “‘i.e., plagues.” 

x. 20. Rodwell’s translation of this verse is, ‘“ Are not my days 
few? Let him then desist and withdraw from me, that I may know 
some little brightness.’ Barnes has, ‘“‘ Are not my days few? Oh, 
spare me, and let me alone, that I may take a little ease.” For 
“tuke comfort’’ it is better to render *‘ be cheerful.” 
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round about him. He has reasons of state which we cannot fathom, and must 
not pry into. 2nd. What we know of God is nothing to what we cannot 
know; what is hid is more than double to what appears to us to be, Zph. iii. 9. 
3rd. It will help very much to silence us under the afflicting hand of God to 
adore the depth of those Divine counsels which we cannot find the bottom of. 
4th. God knows a great deal more evil by us than we do by ourselves, so some 
understand it. When God gave Davida sight and sense of sin, he saith that 
he had in the hidden part made him to know wisdom, Ps. li. 6. 

2. ‘The unexceptionable justice of his proceedings, “ Know, therefore,” that, 


how sore soever the correction is, that thou art under, “ God exacteth of thee | 


less than thine iniquity deserves ;” or, as some read it, ‘he remits thee part of 
thine iniquity,’ and doth not deal with thee according to the full demerit of it. 
Note, Ist. When the debt of duty is not paid, it is justice to insist upon the 
debt of punishment. 2nd. Whatever punishment is inflicted upon us in this 
world, we must own that it is less than our iniquities deserve; and, therefore, 
instead of complaining of our troubles, we must be thankful that we are out 
of hell, Zam. iii. 39; Ps. ciii. 10. 


7 Canst thou by searching find out God ? 

Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 
Tt is as high as heaven; what canst thou do ? 
Deeper than hell; what canst thou know ? 
The measure thereof és longer than the earth, 
And broader than the sea. 

If he cut off, and shut up, or gather together, 
Then who can hinder him ? 

For he knoweth vain men: 

He seeth wickedness also ; 

Will he not then consider 7¢ ? 

For vain man wow! 
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wid be wise, 
Though man be born de a wild ass’s colt. 


Zophar here speaks very good things concerning God, and his greatness and 
glory; concerning man, and his vanity and folly. These two compared together, 
and duly considered, will havea mighty influence upon our submission to the 
Divine providence in all the disposals of it. 

First. See here what God is, and let him be adored. 

1. He is an incomprehensible Being, infinite and immense, whose nature and 
perfections our finite understandings cannot possibly form any adequate con- 
ceptions of, and whose counsels and actings we cannot therefore, without the 
greatest presumption, pass a judgment upon. We that are so little acquainted 
with the Divine nature are incompetent judges of the Divine providence, and 
when we censure the dispensations of it we talk of things that we do not 
understand. We cannot find out God, how dare we then find fault with him? 
Zophar here shews, 

ist. That God’s nature infinitely exceeds the capacities of our understandings. 
“Canst thou find out God? find him out to perfection?” No, * What canst 
thou do? what canst thou know?” ver. 7, 8. ‘Thou, a poor, weak, short- 
sighted creature, a worm of the earth, that art but of yesterday? Thou 
though never so inguisitive after him, never so desirous and industrious to find 
him out, yet darest thou attempt the search, or canst thou hope to speed in it? 
We may by searching find God, Aets xvii. 27; but we cannot find him out in any 
thing he is pleased to conceal. We may apprehend him, but cannot compre- 
hend him; may know that he is, but cannot know what he is. The eye can see 
the ocean, but not see over it. We may by an humble, diligent, and believing 
search find out something of God, but cannot find him out to perfection; may 
know, but cannot know fully, what God is, nor find out his work from the 
beginning to the end, Heel. ili. 11. Note, God is unsearchable. The ages of 
his eternity cannot be numbered, nor the spaces of his immensity measured. 
The depths of his wisdom cannot be fathomed, nor the reaches of his power 
bounded. The brightness of his glory ean never be described, nor the trea- 
sures of his goodness inventoried. This is a good reason why we should always 
speak of God with humility and caution, and never prescribe to him, or quarrel 
with him; why we should be thankful for what he has revealed.of himself, and 
long to be there where we shall see him as he is, 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10. 

2nd. That it infinitely exceeds the limits of the whole creation. ‘It is higher 
than heaven,’ so some read it, “ deeper than hell,” the great abyss, “longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea,” many parts of which are to this day un- 
discovered, and more were then. It is quite out of our reach to comprehend 
God’s nature; “such knowledge is too wonderful for us,” Ps. exxxix. 6. We 
cannot fathom God’s designs, nor find out the reasons of his proceedings. His 
judgments are a great deep. St. Paul attributes such unmeasurable dimensions 
to the Divine love as Zophar here attributes to the Divine wisdom, and yet 
recommends it to our acquaintance; Lph. iii. 18, “that ye may know the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height of the love of Christ.” 

2. God isa sovereign Lord; ver. 10, “If he cut off” by death, (margin, ‘if he 
make a change,’ for death is a change; he make a change in nations, in 
families, in the posture of our affairs,)—if he “shut up” in prison, or in the net 
of affliction, Ps. Ixvi. 11,—‘if he seize any creature as a hunter doth his prey, 
he will gather it,’ so Bishop Patrick, ‘and who shall force him to restore?’ or, 
‘if he gather together,’ as tares for the fire; or, ‘if he gather to himself man’s 
spirit and breath,’ (ch. xxxiv. 14,)—‘ then who can hinder him?’ Who can either 
arrest the seritence, or oppose the execution? Who can control his power, or 
arraign his wisdom and justice? If he that made all out of nothing think fit 
to reduce all to nothing, or to their first chaos again,—if he that separated 
between light and darkness, dry land and sea at first, please to gather them 
together again,—if he that made unmakes, who can turn him away ? alter his 
mind, or stay his hand; impede or impeach his proceedings ? 

3. God is a strict and just observer of the ciildren of men; ver. 11, * He 
knows vain men.” We know little of him; but he knows us perfectly. “He sees 
wickeduess also,” not to approve it Hab. i. 13, but to animadvert wpon men. 
Ist. He observes vain men; such all are, ““every man at his best estate is 
altogether vanity ;” and he considers it in his dealings with them. He knows 
what the projects and hopes of vain men are, and can blast and defeat them; 
the workings of their foolish fancies, and sits in heaven and laughs at them. He 
takes knowledge of the vanity of men, that is, their little sins, so some; their 
vain thoughts, and vain words, and unsteadiness in that which is good. 2nd. He 
observes ill men; he sees gross wickedness also, though acted never so secretly, 
and never so artfully palliated and disguised. All the wickedness of the 
wicked is naked and open before the all-seeing eye of Cod; “will he not then 


se 
it 


xi. 6. The~tlause, “That they are double to that which is,” is 
obscure in the Hebrew, and not clearly rendered. A. B. Davidson 
translates, “ How that insight is manifold.’ Some, as Ewald, explain 
it to mean that “God’s wisdom is double thine in real insight,” 
or twice as great as that of man. Patrick’s paraphrase conveys a 
similar idea: “The secret reasons of his wise counsels, which far 
surpass thine.” Rodwell has, “For fold over fold is his counsel ;” 
Barnes, “ For they are double what we can understand;” Bernard, 
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consider it?” Yes, certainly he will, and will reckon for it, though for a time 
he seem to keep silence. 

Secondly. See here whi man is, and let him be humbled, ver. 12; God seeg 
this coneerning vain man, that he would be wise, would be thought so, though 
he is “born like a wild ass’s colt,” so sottish and foolish, unteachable and 
untameable. See what man is. 1. He is a vain creature; empty, so the word 
is. God made him full; but he emptied himself, impoverished himself, and 
now he is raed, a creature that has nothing in him. 2. Heis a foolish creature; 
become like the beasts that perish, /s. xlix. 20; Ixxiii. 22; an idiot, born like an 
ass, the most stupid animal, an ass’s colt, not yet brought to any service. If 
ever he come to be good for any thing, it is owing to the grace of Christ, who 
once in the day of his triumph served himself of an ass’s colt. 3. He is a wilful, 
ungovernable creature. An ass’s colt may be made good for something, but the 
wild ass’s colt will never be reclaimed, nor regards the crying of the driver: 
see ch. xxxix. 5—7. Man thinks himself as much at liberty, and his own 
master, as the wild ass’s colt doth, that is used to the wilderness, Jer. ii. 24; 
eager to gratify his own appetites and passions. 4. Yet he is a proud creature. 
and self-conceited; he would be wise, would be-thought so, values himself 
upon the honour of wisdom, though he will not submit himself to the laws of 
wisdom. He would be wise, that is, he reacheth after forbidden wisdom; and, 
like his first parents, aiming to be wise above what is written, loseth the tree 
of life for the tree of knowledge. Now is such a creature as this fit to contend 
with God, or call him to an account? Did we but better know God and our- 
selves, we should better know how to carry ourselves to God. 


13 If thou prepare thine heart, 

And stretch out thine hands toward him; 

If iniquity de in thine hand, put it far away, 

And let not wickedness dwell in thy tabernacles, 

For then shalt thou lift up thy face without spot ; 

Yea, thou shalt be stedfast, and shalt not fear: 

Because thou shalt forget thy misery, 

And remember 7z¢ as waters ¢hat pass away: 

And thine age shall be clearer than the noonday ; 

Thou shalt shine forth, thou shalt be as the morning. 

And thou shalt be secure, because there is hope ; 

Yea, thou shalt dig about thee, and thou shalt take thy 
rest in safety. 

Also thou shalt lie down, and none shall make thee afraid; 

Yea, many shall make suit unto thee. 

But the eyes of the wicked shall fail, 

And they shall not escape, 

And their hope shall be as the giving up of the ghost 


Zophar, as the other two, here encourageth Job to hope for better times, if he 
would but come to a better temper. 

First. He gives him good counsel, ver. 13, 14; as Eliphaz did, ch. v. 8, and 
Bildad, ch. viii. 5. He would have him repent and return to God; and observe 
the steps of that return. 

1. He must look within, and get his mind changed, and the tree made good. 
He must prepare his heart; there the work of conversion and reformation 
must begin. 
defiled with sin, and put into disorder, must be cleansed, and put in order 
again; that was wavering and unfixed, must be settled and established, so the 
word here signifies. ‘he heart is then prepared to seek God when it is deter- 
mined and fully resolved to make a business of it, and te go through with it. 

2. He must look up, and stretch out his hands towards God, that is, must 
stir up himself to take hold on God; must pray to him with earnestness, and 
importunity, striving in prayer, and with expectation to receive mercy and 
grace from him. ‘To give the hand to the Lord signifies to yield ourselves to 
him, and to covenant with him, 2 Chr. xxx. 8 ; this Job must do, and for the 
doing of it must preass his heart. Job had | fra but Zophar would have 
him fo pray in a better manner, not as an appellant, but as a petitioner and 
humble supplicant. : 

3. He must amend what was amiss in his own conversation, else his here be 
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would be ineffectual, ver. 14. “If iniquity be in thy hand,” that is, if there be 
any sin which thou dost yet live in the practice of, “ put it far away,” forsake 
it with detestation, and a holy indignation ; stedfastly resolving not to return 
to it, nor ever to have any thing more to do with it, Hze. xviii. 31; Hos. xiv. 95 
Isa. xxx. 22, If any of the gains of iniquity, any goods gotten by fraud or 
oppression, be in thine hand, make restitution of it, as Zacchwus, Lu. xix. 8; 
and shake thy hands from holding it, Zsa. xxxiii. 15. The guilt of sin is not 
removed if the gain of sin be not restored. 3 : 

4. He must do his utmost to reform his family too. “ Let not wickedness 
dwell in thy tabernacles;” let not thy house harbour or shelter any wicked 
persons, any wicked practices, or any wealth gotten by wickedness. He sus- 
pected that Job’s great household had been ill governed, and that where there 
were many there were many wicked, and that the ruin of his family was the 
punishment of the wickedness of it; and, therefore, if he expected 
should return to him, he must reform what was amiss there; and, though 
wickedness might come into his tabernacles, he must not suffer it to dwell 
there, Ps. ci. 3, &e. , “ 

Secondly. He assures him of comfort if he took this counsel, ver. 15, &e. 
Tf he srould repent and reform, he should, without doubt, be easy and happs , 
and all would be well. Perhaps Zophar might insinuate that, unless Go id 
speedily make such a change as this in his condition, he and his friends would 
be confirmed in their opinion of him as a hypocrite and a dissembler with 
God. But, however, it speaks a great truth, that “the work of righteousness 
will be peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness and assurance for ever,” 
Isa. xxxii. 17. Those that sincerely turn to God may expect. 

1. A holy confidence towards God; ‘Then shalt thou litt up thy face” 
towards heaven, “ without spot;” thou mayest come boldly to the throne of 

race, and not with that terror and amazement expressed ch, ix. 34. If our 
feces condemn us not for hypocrisy and impenitency, then have we confidence 
in our approaches to God, and expectations from him, ch. iii. 21. If we are 
looked upon in the face of the Anointed, our faces, that were dejected, may be 
lifted up; that were polluted, being washed 


dA 
“For wisdom is twofold, i.e., there are two kinds of wisdom, human 
and Divine;” and with this Delitzsch pretty nearly agrees. | 
sense is, that wisdom is manifold. ¥ oe 
xi. 8. Sheol, here translated ‘hell,’ would better have 
untranslated ; it means the unseen world. ’ 
xi. 10. “‘1f he assail and imprison and hold assize, then y 
hinder him ?” (Rodwell). Barnes has, ‘If he arrest and 
and bring to trial.” Other critics give a generally similar 
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The heart, that wandered from God, must be reduced; that was © 


with the blood of Christ, may j 
be lifted up without spot. We may draw near in full assurance of faith, when 
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we are sprinkled from an evil conscience, Heb. x. 22. Some understand this 
of the clearing up of his credit before men, Ps. xxxvii. 6. If we make our 
peace with God, we may with cheerfulness look our friends in the face. 

2. A holy composedness in themselves; “Thou shalt be stedfast, and shalt 
not fear,” not “afraid of evil tidings, thy heart being tixed,” Ps. exii. 7. Job was 
now full of confusion, ch. x. 15, while he looked upon God as his enemy, and 
quarrelled with him; but Zophar assures him, if he would submit and humble 
himself, his mind would be stayed, and he would be freed from those frightful 
apprehensions he had of God, which put him into sucha toss. The less we are 
frightened the more we are fixed, and, consequently, the more fit we are for 
our services and for our sufferings. 

3. A comfortable reflection upon their past troubles; ver. 16, ‘* Thou shalt 
forget thy misery,” as the mother forgets her travailing pains for joy that the 
child is born; thou shalt be perfectly freed from the impressions it makes upon 
thee, and “thou shalt remember it as waters that pass away,” or are poured 
out of a vessel, which leave no taste or tincture behind them, as other liquors 
do. The wounds of thy present affliction shall be perfectly healed, not only 
without a remaining scar, but without a remaining pain. Job had endeavoured 
to forget his complaint, ch. ix. 27, but found he could not; his soul had still 
in remembrance the wormwood and the gall. But here Zophar puts him in 
a way to forget it; let him by faith and prayer bring his griefs and cares to 
God, and leave them with him, and then he should forget them. Where sin 
sits heavy, affliction sits light. If we duly remember our sins, we shall in com- 
parison with them forget our misery; much more if we obtain the comfort 
of asealed pardon, and a sealed peace. He whose iniquity is forgiven shall 
not say, I am sick, but forget that, /sa. xxxiii. 24. 

4. A comfortable prospect of their future peace. This Zophar here thinks 
to please Job with, in answer to the many despairing expressions he had used, 
as if it were to no purpose for him to hope ever to see good days again in this 
world. Yea, but thou mayest, saith Zophar, and good nights too. A blessed 
change he here puts him in hopes of. 

Ist. That, though now his light was eclipsed, it should shine out again, and 
brighter than ever, ver.17. That even his setting sun should outshine his 
noonday sun, and his evening be fair and clear as the morning, in respect both 
of honour and pleasure; that his light should shine out of obscurity, Zsa. lviii. 10, 
and the thick and dark cloud, from behind which his sun should break forth, 
would serve as a foil to its lustre. hat it should shine even in old age, 
and those evil days should be good days to him. Note, They that truly turn 
to God then begin to shine forth; and their path is as the shining light, which 
increaseth ; and the period of their day will be the perfection of it, and their 
evening to this world thie: morning to a better. 

2nd. That, though now he was in a continual fear and terror, he should live 
in a holy rest and security, and find himself continually safe and easy; ver. 18. 
“ Thou shalt be secure, because there is hope.” Note, Those who have a good 
hope through grace, in God, and of heayen, are certainly safe, and have reason 
to be secure, how difficult soever the times are through which they pass in 
this world. He that walks uprightly may thus walk surely, because, though 
there is trouble and danger, yet there is hope that all will be well at last. Hope 
is an anchor of the soul, Heb. vi. 19, “ Thou shalt dig about thee,” that is, thou 
shalt be as safe as an army in its entrenchments. They that submit themselves 
to God’s government shall be taken under his protection, and then they are 
safe both day and night. First. By day, when they employ themselves abroad; 
** Thou shalt dig in safety,” thou and thy servants for thee, and not be again set 
upon by the rapparees, who fell upon his servants at plough, ch. i. 14. It is no 
part of the promised pega that he should live in idleness, but that he 
should have a calling, and follow it, and when he was about the business of it 
should be under the Divine protection. ‘Thon shalt dig and be safe; not rob 
and be safe, revel and be safe. The way of duty is the way of safety. Secondly. 
By night, when they repose themselves at home; ‘Thou shalt take thy rest,” 
—and “the sleep of the labouring man is sweet,”—“in safety,” notwithstanding 
the dangers of the darkness. The pillar of cloud by day shall be a pillar of fire 
by night. “Thou shalt lie down,” ver. 19; not foreed to wander where there 
is no place to lay thy head on,—not forced to watch, and sit up in expectation 
of assaults,—but thou shalt go to bed at bed-time, and not only none shall 
hurt thee, but none shall make thee afraid, or so much as give thee an alarm. 
Note, It isa great mercy to have quiet nights and undisturbed sleep; those 
say so that are within hearing of the noise of war. And the way to be quiet 
is to seek unto God, and keep ourselves in his love. Nothing need make 
those afraid who return to God as their rest, and take him for their habitation, 

3rd. That, though now he was slighted, yet-he should be courted; *‘ Many 
shall make suit to thee,” and think it their interest to secure thy friendship. 
Suit is made to those that are eminently wise, or reputed to be so, that are 
very rich, or in power. Zophar knew Job so well that he foresaw, how low 
soever this present ebb was, if once the tide turned, it would flow as high 
as ever, and he would be again the darling of his country. They that rightly 
make suit to God, perhaps the day may come that others will make suit to 
them, as the foolish virgins to the wise, “ Give us of your oil.” 

Lastly. Zophar concludes with a brief account of the doom of wicked people 
ver. 20, “ But the eyes of the wicked shall fail.” It should seem he suspected 
that Job would not take his counsel; and here tells him what would then 
come of it; setting death as well as life before him. See what will come of 
those who persist in their wickedness, and will not be reformed. 

1. They shall not reach the good they flatter themselves with the hopes of, in 
this world and in the other. Disappointments will be their doom, their shame, 
their endless torment. Their eyes shall fail with expecting that which will 


never come; when a wicked man dies, his expectation perisheth, Pr. xi. 7, 
‘their hope shall be as a puff of breath,’ margin, vanished and gone,—past 
recall, r, their hope will perish and expire as a man doth when he gives up 
the ghost; it will fail them when they have most need of it, and when they 
expected the accomplishment of it, it will die away, and leave them in utter 
confusion. c 2 ; 

2. They shall not avoid the evil which sometimes they frighten themselves 
with the apprehensions of. They shall not escape the execution of the sentence 

assed upon them; can neither outbrave it nor outrun it. ‘Those that will not 
by to God will find it in vain to think of flying from him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this and the two following chapters we have Job’s answer to Zophar’s discourse, in 
which, as before, he first reasons with his friends, see ch, xiii. 19, and then turns to his 
God, and directs his expostulations to him from thence to the end of his discourse. In 
this chapter he addresseth himself to his friends, and, I. He condemns what they had 
said of him, and the judgment they had given of his character, ver. 1—5, II. He con- 
tradicts and confronts what they said of the destruction of wicked people in this world, 
shewing that they often prosper, ver.6—11. III. He consents to what they had said 
of the wisdom, and power, and sovereignty of God, and the dominion of his provi- 
dence over the children of men, and all their affairs; confirms this and enlargeth upon 
it, ver. 12—25, 
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Ve Job answered and said, 

2 No doubt but ye are the people, 
And wisdom shall die with you. 

3 But I have understanding as well as you; 
I am not inferior to you: 
Yea, who knoweth not such things as these ? 

4 I am as one mocked of his neighbour, 
Who ealleth upon God, and he answereth him: 
The just upright man is langhed to scorn. 

5 He that is ready to slip with his feet [ease, 
1s as a lamp despised in the thought of him that is at 


The reproofs Job here gives to his friends, whether they were just or no 
were very sharp, and may serve for a rebuke to all that are proud and scornful, 
and an exposing of their folly. . 

First. He upbraids them with their conceitedness of themselves, and the 
mighty good opinion they seemed to have of their own wisdom in comparison 
with him; than which nothing is more weak and unbecoming, nor "better 
deserves to be ridiculed, as it is here. r 

1. He represents them as claiming the monopoly of wisdom, ver. 2. He speaks 
ironically, “No doubt but ye are the people; ” you think yourselves fit to dictate 
and give law to all mankind, and your own judgment the standard by which 
every man’s opinion must be measured and tried, as if nobody could discern 
between truth and falsehood, good and evil, but you only; and, therefore 
every topsail must lower to you, and, right or wrong, we must all say as you 
say, and you three must be the people, the majority, to have the casting vote. 
Note, It is a very foolish, sinful thing for any to think themselves wiser than 
all mankind beside, or to speak and act confidently and imperiously, as if they 
thought so. Nay, he goes farther ; You not only think there are none, but that 
there will be none as wise as you; and, therefore, wisdom must die with you. 
and all the world must be fools when you are gone, and in the dark when your 
sun is set. Note, It is folly for us to think that there will be any great irrepa- 
rable loss of us when we are gone, or that we can be ill spared, since God has 
the residue of the Spirit, and can raise up others more fit than we are to do his 
work. When wise men and good men die, it is comfort to think that wisdom 
and goodness shall not die with them. Some think Job here reflects upon 
Zophar’s comparing him, as he thought, and others, to the wild ass’s colt 
ch. xi, 12. Yes, saith he, we must be asses, you are the only men. : 

2. He doth himself the justice to put in his claim, as a sharer in the gifts 
of wisdom; ver. 3, “ But 1 have understanding,” a heart, “as well as you;” 
nay, ‘1 fall not lower than you,’ as it is in the margin; I am as weil able to 
judge of the methods and meanings of the Divine providence, and to construe 
the hard chapters of it, as you are. He saith not this to magnify himself; it was 
no great applause of himself to say, “I have understanding as well as you,” 
no, nor to say, I understand this matter as well as you; for what reason had 
either he or they to be proud of understanding that which was obvious and 
level to the capacity of the meanest; “yea, who knows not such things as 
these?” What things you have said that are true, are plain truths, and com- 
mon themes, which there are many that can talk as handsomely of as either 
youorl. But he saith it to humble them, and check the value they had for 
themselves as doctors of the chair. Note, Ist. It may justly keep us from 
being proud of our knowledge, to consider how many there are that know as 
much as we do, and perhaps much more, and to better purpose. 2nd. When we 
are tempted to be harsh in our censures of those we differ from and dispute 
with, we ought to consider that they also have understanding as well as we, 
a capacity of judging, and a right of judging for themselves; nay, perhaps 
they are not inferior to us, but superior: and it is possible they may be in the 
right and we in the wrong; and, therefore, we ought not to judge or despise 
them, tom. xiv. 3, nor pretend to be masters, Jas. ili. 11, whilst all we are 
brethren, Mat. xxiii. 8. It is a very reasonable allowance to be made to all we 
converse with, all we contend with, that they are rational creatures as well 
as we. 

Secondly. He complains of the great contempt with which they had treated 
him. Those that are haughty, and think too well of themselves, are commonly 
scornful, and ready to trample upon all about them. Job found it so, at least 
he thought he did; ver. 4, “lam as one mocked.” I cannot say there was cause 
for this charge; we will not think Job's friends designed him any abuse, nor 
aimed at any thing but to convince him, and so in the right method to comfort 
him; yet he cries out, “lam as one mocked.” Note, We are apt to call 
reproofs reproaches, and to think ourselves mocked when we are but adyised 
and admonished; and this peevishness is our folly, and a great wrong to our- 
selves and to our friends. Yet we cannot but say there was colour for this 
charge. They came to comfort him, but they vexed him; gave him counsels 
and encouragements, but with no great opinion that either the one or the 
other would take place; and, therefore, he thought they mocked him, and it 
added much to his grief. Nothing more grievous to those that are fallen from 
the height of prosperity into the depth of adversity than to be trodden on, and 
ineulad over when they are down, and it is what they are too apt to be jealous 
of. Observe, ; : 

1. What aggravated this grievance to him. Two things: Ist. That they 
were his neighbours, his friends, his companions, so the word signifies; and 
the seoff of such is often most spitefully given, and always most heinously 
taken; Ps. lv. 12, 13, “It was not an evemy that reproached me, then I would 
have” slighted it, and so “borne it; but it was thou, a man, mine equal.” 2nd. 
That they were professors of religion, such as called upon God, and said that 
he answered them; for some understand that of the persons mocking. They 
are such as have a regard to heaven, and an interest in heaven; whose prayers 
I would therefore be glad of, and thankful for, and whose good opinion L 
cannot but covet: and therefore whose censures are the more grievous. Note, 
It is sad that any who call upon God should mock their brethren, Jas. iii. 9, 10, 
and it cannot but lie heavy on a good man to be thought ill of by those whom 
he thinks well of; yet this is no new thing. 

2. What supported him under it. Ist. That he had a God to go to, with 
whom he could lodge his appeal; for some understand those words of tha 
person mocked, that he “ calleth upon God and he answereth him,” and so it 
agrees with ch. xvi. 20, ‘My friends scorn me, but mine eye poureth out tearg 
to God.” If our friends be deaf to our complaints, God is not; if they condemr 
us, God knows our integrity; if they make the worst of us, he will make the 
best of us; if they give us cross answers, he will give us kind ones. 2nd. ‘That 
his case was not singular, but very common; “the just upright man is laughed 
to scorn.” By many he is laughed at even for his justice and his uprightness,— 
his honesty towards men and his piety towards God; these are derided as 
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xi, 12. This verse has been rendered in a variety of ways :—“ But 
before an empty head gaineth understanding, a wild ass would become 
aman” (Delitzsch). “But a witless man would be wise, and a wild 


ass colt be a born man” (A.B. Davidson). “For deceitful man would 
seem to have a heart, though man be born like the colt of a wild ass” 
(Barnes). “ For man is hollow, witless—yes, man is born a wild ass’s 
colt ;” or, “Then would the witless man gain wisdom, even a man 
born a wild ass’s colt” (Rodwell). The real sense seems to be, that 


if called into judgment by God, “an empty-headed man would become 
intelligent, and a wild ass’s colt would become a man,” i.e., capable of 
understanding. z 

xi. 17. Either of the following is a better translation :—* And a 
lifetime brighter than noonday shall arise: if darkness come, it shall 
be as the morning” (Rodwell). “And clearer than noon shall life 
arise; if darkness come, it shall be as the morning” (A. B. Davidson). 

xi. 18. The words “thou shalt dig about thee” are not by any 
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foolish things, which silly people needlessly hamper themselves with: as 
if religion were a jest, and therefore to be made a jest of. By most he is 
laughed at for any little infirmity or weakness, notwithstanding his justice 
and uprightness, without any consideration had of that which is so much his 
honour. Note, It was of old the lot of honest, good people to be despised and 
derided; we are not, therefore, to think it strange, 1 Pet. iv. 12, no, nor to think 
it hard, if it be our lot. So persecuted they not only the prophets, but even 
the saints of the patriarchal age, Wat. v. 12; and can we expect to fare better 
than they? r 

3. What he suspected to be the true cause of it; and that was in short this: 
they were themselves rich and easy, and therefore they despised him who was 
fallen into poverty. It is the way of the world, we see instances of,it daily: 
they that prosper are praised; but they that are going down, down with them. 
“He that is ready to slip with his feet” and fall into trouble, though he has 
formerly shone as a lamp, is then looked upon as a lamp going out, like the 
suuff of a candle, which we throw to the ground and tread upon, and is accord- 
ingly “despised in the thought of him that is at ease,” ver. 5. Even the just 
upright man,—that is in his generation as a burning and shining light, —if he 
enter into temptation, Ps. Ixxili. 2, or come under a cloud, is looked upon witn 
contempt. See here, Ist. What is the common fault of those that live in pros- 
verity. Being full and easy, and merry themselvés, they look scornfully upon 
those that are in want, pain, and sorrow; they overlook them, take no notice 
of them, and study to forget them: see Ps. exxiii. 4._ The chief butler drinks 
wine in bowls, but makes nothing of the afflictions of Joseph. Wealth, without 
grace, often makes men thus haughty, thus careless of their poor neighbours. 
2nd. What is the common fate of those that fall into adversity. Poverty serves 
to eclipse all their lustre; though they are lamps, yet, if taken out of golden 
candlesticks and put, like Gideoun’s, into earthen pitchers, nobody values them 
as formerly, but they that live at ease despise them. 


6 The tabernacles of robbers prosper, 
And they that provoke God are secure , 
Into whose hand God bringeth abundantly. 
7 But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; 
And the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee: 
8 Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee : 
And the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee 
9 Who knoweth not in all these 
That the hand of the Lorp hath wrought this ? 
In whose hand ¢s the soul of every living thing, 
And the breath of all mankind. 
1] Doth not the ear try words ? 
And the mouth taste his meat ? 


Job’s friends, all of them, went upon this principle, that wicked people 
eannot prosper long in this world, but some remarkable judgment or other will 
suddenly light on them. Zophar had concluded with it, that “the eyes of the 
wicked shal! fail,” ch. xi. 20. This principle Job here opposeth, and maintains 
that God, in disposing men’s outward affairs, acts as a sovereign, reserving the 
exact distribution of rewards and punishments for the future state. 

First. He asserts it as an. undoubted truth, that wicked people may, and 
often do, prosper long in this world, ver. 6. Even great sinners may enjoy 
great prosperity. Observe, Ist. How he describes the sinners. ‘They are 
robbers and such as provoke God; the worst kind of sinners, blasphemers, and 

ersecutors. Perhaps he refers to the Sabeans and Chaldeans, who had robbed 

im, and had always lived by spoil and rapine, and yet they prospered; all the 
world saw they did, and there is no disputing against sense. One observation 
built upon matter of fact is worth twenty notions framed by an hypothesis. 
Or, more generally, all proud oppressors are robbers and pirates. It is sup- 
posed that what is injurious to men is provoking to God, the patron of right, 
and the protector of mankind. It is not strange if those that violate the bonds 
of justice break through the obligations of all religion, bid defiance even to 
God himself, and make nothing of provoking him. 2. How he describes 
their prosperity. It is very great; for, Ist. Even their tabernacles prosper, 
those that live with them, and those that come after them, and descend from 
them. It seems as if a blessing were entailed upon their families, and that 
{s preserved sometimes to succeeding generations which was got by fraud. 
and. They are secure, and not only feel no hurt, but fear none; nor are under 
any apprehensions of danger, either from threatening providences or an 
awakened conscience. But those that provoke God are never the more safe 
for their being secure. 3rd. “ Into their hand God brings abundantly ;” “they 
have more than heart could wish,” Ps. lxxiii. 7. Not for necessity only, but 
for delight; not for themselves only, but for others; not for the present only, 
but for hereafter; and this from the hand of Providence too. God brings 
plentifully to them; we cannot therefore judge of men’s piety by their plenty, 
nor of what they have in their heart by what they have in their hand. 

Secondly. He appeals even to the inferior creatures for the proof of this, the 
beasts, and fowls, and trees, and even the earth itself; Consult these, and they 
shall tell thee, ver. 7,8. Many a good lesson we may learn from them, but 
what are they here to teach us? 

1. We may from them learn that “the tabernacles of robbers prosper;” so 
some. For, Ist. Even among the brute creatures the greater devour the 
lesser, and the stronger prey upon the weaker, and men are as the fishes of 
the sea, Hab.i. 14. If sin had not entered, we may suppose there had been 
no such disorder among the creatures, but the wolf and lamb had lain down 
together. 2nd. These creatures are serviceable to wicked men, and so they 
declare their prosperity. Ask the herds and the flocks to whom they belong, 
and they will tell you such a robber, such an oppressor, is their owner. ‘The 
fishes and fowls will tell you they are served up to the tables and feed 
the luxury of proud sinners. The earth brings forth her fruits to them, 
ch. v. 24, and the whole creation groans under the burthen of their tyranny, 
Rom. viii. 20, 22. Note, All the creatures which wicked men abuse, by making 
ven the food and fuel of their lusts, will witness against them another day, 

as. Vv. 3, 4. 

2. We may from them learn the wisdom, power, and goodness of God, and 
that sovereign dominion of his; into which plain and self-evident truth all these 
difficult dispensatious must be resolved. Ee had made a mighty mystery 
of it, eh. xi. 7. So far from that, saith Job, that so much as we are concerned 
to know we may learn even from the inferior creatures; for, “ who knows not 
from all these?” Any one may easily gather, from the book of the creatures, 
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wise Providence which guides and governs all these things by rules which we 
neither are acquainted with nor are competent judges of. Note, From God's 
sovereign dominion over the inferior creatures we should learn to acquiesce 
in all his disposals of the affairs of the children of men, though contrary tu our 
measures. 

Thirdly. He resolves all into the absolute propriety which God has in all the 
creatures; ver. 10, “In whose hand is the soul of every living thing.” All the 
creatures, and mankind particularly, derive their being from him, owe their 
being to him, depend upon him for the support of it, lie at his mercy, are under 
his direction and dominion, and entirely at his disposal, and at his summons 
must resign their lives. “ All souls are his,” and may he not do what he will 
with hisown? ‘The name Jehovah is used here, ver. 9, and it is the only time 
that we meet with it in all the discourses between Job and his friends; for God 
was in that age more known by the name of Shaddai, ‘the Almighty.’ 

Those words, ver. 11, “ Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth taste his 
meat?” may be taken either as the conclusion of the foregoing discourse, or the 

reface to what follows. The mind of man has as good a faculty of discerning 
between truth and error, when duly st:ted, as the paiate has of discerning 
between what is sweet and what is bitter. He therefore demands from his 
friends a liberty to judge for himself of what they had said, and desires them 
to use the same liberty in judging of what he had said; nay, he seems to appeal 
to any man’s impartial judgment in this controversy. Let the ear try the words 
on both sides, and it would be found he was in the right Note, The ear mist 
try words before it receives them so as to subscribe to them. As by the taste 
we judge what food is wholesome to the body and what not, so, by the spirit 
of discerning, we must judge what doctrine is sound, and savoury, and whole- 
some, and what not, | Cor. x. 153 xi. 13. 


12 With the ancient zs wisdom ; 

And in length of days understanding. 
13 With him zs wisdom and strength 

He hath counsel and understanding. 
14 Behold, he breaketh down, and it cannot be built again : 
He shutteth up a man, and there can be no opening 
Behold, he withholdeth the waters, and they dry up: 
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Also he sendeth them out, and they overturn the earth. 
16 With him ¢s strength and wisdom : 
The deceived and the deceiver are his. 
17 He leadeth counsellors away spoiled, 
And maketh the judges fools. " 
18 He looseth the bond of kings. 
And girdeth their loins with a girdle 
19 He leadeth princes away spoiled, 
And overthroweth the mighty. 
He removeth away the speech of the trusty, 
And taketh away the understanding of the aged. 
21 He poureth contempt upon princes, 
And weakeneth the strength of the mighty. 
He discovereth deep things out of darkness, 
And bringeth out to light the shadow of death. 
He increaseth the nations, and destroyeth them: 
He enlargeth the nations, and straiteneth them again. 
He taketh away the heart of the chief of the people of 
the earth, [és no way, 
And causeth them to wander 1n a wilderness where there 
They grope in the dark without light, 
And he maketh them to stagger like a drunken man 


This is a noble discourse of Job’s concerning the wisdom, power, and sove- 
reignty of God, in ordering and disposing of all the affairs of the children of 
men, according to the counsel of his own will, which none dares gainsay, ot 


~ 
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that “the band of the Lord hath wrought this,” ver. 9; that is, that there is a 


down in safety,” i.e., shalt rest in peace. We regard other explana. 
tions as rather ingenious than accurate. <a 
xi. 19. For “many shall make suit unto thee,” Delitzsch gives 
‘many shall caress thy cheeks,” which is utterly unsuited to our idiom. 
xii. 2. The words of Job are those of sarcasm and indignation: 
“Verily you are the people; none are so wise and right as you; and — 
arid the Hebrew word both allow us to adopt the sense intended by || when you die, wisdom itself will be no more.” The irony is admitted 
our transiators :—“ thou shalt dig,” t.e., labour, “and thou shalt lie '! by all expositors, ale 
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means accepted as a correct version by some modern critics, who are, 
however, divided among themselves. Thus Barnes, “now thou art 
suffused with shame;”? Kodwell, “thou shalt look around;”’ Delitzsch, 
“and thou shalt search.” Fiirst, however, comes very near to our 
version: “and if thou hast digged thou mayest lie down quietly,” 
understanding the digging of cultivating the ground. The context 
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can resist. Take both him and them out of the controversy in which they were : 


80 warmly engaged, and they all speak admirably well; but in that sometimes 
we scarce know what to make of them. It were well if wise and good men, that 
differ in their apprehensions about lesser things, would see it to be for their 
honour and comfort, and the edification of others, to dwell most upon those 
great things in which they are agreed. On this subject Job speaks like him- 
self; here are no passionate complaints, no peevish reflections, Dut every thing 
masculine and great. 

First. He asserts the unsearchable wisdom and irresistible power of God. 
It is allowed, that among men there is wisdom and understanding, ver. 12. But 
it is to be found only with some few, with the ancient, and those that are 
blessed with length of days, who get it by long experience and constant 
experience; and when they have got the wisdom they have lost the strength, 
and are unable to execute the results of their wisdom. But now with God 
there is both wisdom and strength,—wisdom to design the best, and strength 
to accomplish what is designed. He doth not get counsel and understanding 
as we do, by observation, but he hath it essentially and eternally in himself, 
ver. 13. What is the wisdom of ancient men compared with the wisdom of the 
Ancient of days! It is but little that we know, and less that we can do; but 
God can do every thing, and no thought can be withholden from him. Happy 
they that have this God for their God, for they have infinite wisdom and 
strength engaged for them. Foolish and fruitless are all the attempts of men 
against him; ver. 14, s He breaketh down, and it cannot be built again.” Note, 
There is no contending with the Divine providence, nor breaking the measures 
of it. As he had said before, ch. ix. 12, ‘He takes away, and who can hinder 
him;” so he saith again. What God saith cannot be gainsaid, nor what he doth 
undone. There is no rebuilding what God will have to lie in ruins; witness 
the tower of Babel, which the undertakers could not go on with; and the 
desolations of Sodom and Gomorrah, which could never be repaired: see 
Isa. xxv. 2; Eze. xxvi. 14; Rev. xviii. 21. There is no releasing those whom 
God has condemned to a perpetual imprisonment; if he shut up a man by sick- 
ness, reduce him to straits, and embarrass him in his affairs, there can be no 
opening. He shuts up in the grave, and none can break open those sealed 
agin eats up in hell, in chains of darkness, and none can pass that great 
gulf fixed. 

Secondly. He gives an instance for the proof of it in nature, ver. 15. God 
has the command of the waters, binds them as in a garment, Pr. xxx. 4; holds 
them in the hollow of his hand, Zsa. xl. 12; and he can punish the children of 
men either by the defect or by the excess of them. As men break the laws 
of virtue by extremes on each hand, both defects and excesses, while the virtue 
is in the mean, so God corrects them by extremes, and denies them the mercy 
which is in the mean. 1. Great droughts are sometimes great judgments. “He 
withholdeth the waters, and they dry up;” if the heaven be as brass, the earth 
is as iron; if the rain be denied, fountains dry up, and their streams are wanted; 
fields are parched, and their fruits are wanted, Am. iv.7. 2. Great wet is some- 
times a great judgment; raiseth the waters, and overturns the earth, the pro- 
ducts of it, the buildings upon it. A sweeping rain is said to leave no food, 
Pr. xxviii.3. See how many ways God has of contending with a sinful people, 
and taking from them abused, forfeited mercies, and how utterly unable we are 
to contend with him. If we might invert the order, this verse would fitly refer 
to Noah’s flood, that ever-memorable instance of the Divine power. God then 
in wrath sent the waters out, and they overturned the earth; but in mercy he 
withheld them, shut the windows of heaven, and the fountains of the great 
deep, and then in a little time they dried up. 

Thirdly. He gives many instances of it in God’s powerful management of the 
ehildren of men, crossing their purposes, and serving his own by them, and 
npon them; overruling all their counsels, overpowering all their attempts, and 
overcoming all their oppositions. What changes doth God make with men, 
what turns doth he give them, how easily, how surprisingly! 

In general; ver. 16,‘ With him is strength and reason,’ so some translate it; 
strength and consistency with himself. It is an elegant word in the original; 
with him is the very quintessence and extract of wisdom. ‘ With him is power 
and all that is,’ so some read it. He is what he is himself, and by him and in 
him all things subsist. Having this strength and wisdom, he knows how to 
make use not only of those that are wise and good, who willingly and designedly 
serve him, but even of those that are foolish and bad, that one would think 
could be made no way serviceable to the designs of his providence. “The 
deceived and the deceiver are his;” the simplest men that are deceived are not 
below his notice; the subtlest men that do deceive cannot with all their sub- 
tlety escape his cognizance. The world is full of deceit; the one half of man- 
«ind cheats the other, and God suffers it, and from both will at last bring 
glory to himself. ‘he deceivers make tools of the deceived; but the great God 
makes tools of them both, wherewith he works, and none can let him. He has 
wisdom and might enough to manage all the fools and knaves in the world, and 
knows how to serve his own purposes by them, notwithstanding the weakness 
of the one and the wickedness of the other. When Jacob, by a fraud, got the 
blessing, the design of God’s grace was served; when Ahab was drawn by a 
false prophecy into an expedition that was his ruin, the design of God’s justice 
was served; and in both “ the deceived and the deceiver” were at his dispose : 
see Hze. xiv. 8. God would not suffer the sin of the deceiver, nor the misery 
of the deceived, if he knew not how to set bounds to both, and bring glory to 
himself out of both. Hallelujah, the Lord God omnipotent thus reigns, and 
it is well he doth, for otherwise there is so little wisdom and so little honesty 
in the world, that it had all been in confusion and rnin long ago. 

He next descends to the particular instances of the wisdom and power of 
God in the revolutions of states and kingdoms; for thence he fetcheth his 
proofs rather than from the like operations of Providence concerning private 
persons and families; because, the more high and public the station is in which 
men are placed, the more the changes that are concerning them are taken 
notice of, and consequently the more illustriously doth Providence shine forth 
in them. And it is easy to argue, If God can thus turn and toss the great ones 
of the earth like a ball in a large place, as the prophet speaks, /sa. xxii. 18, 
much more the little ones; and with him to whom states and kingdoms must 
truckle it is sure the greatest madness for us to contend. Some think Job 
here refers to the extirpation of those powerful nations, the Rephaim, the 
Zuzim, the Emim, and the Horites, which are mentioned Gen. xiv. 5, 6; 
Deu. ii. 10, 203 in which, pevhated it was particularly taken notice of how 
strangely they were infatuated and enfeebled. But, if so, it is designed to 
shew that, whenever the like is done in the affairs of nations, it is God that 
doth it, and we must therein observe his sovereign dominion, even over those 
that think themselves most powerful, politic, and absolute. Compare this with 
that of Eliphaz, ch. v. 12, &e. ; ; : 

Let us gather up the particular changes here instanced in, which God makes 
upon persons, either for the destruction of nations, and the planting of others 
in their room, or for the turning out of a particular government and ministry, 
and the elevation of another in its room, which may bea blessing to the king- 
dom; witness the glorious revolution in our own land twenty years ago, in 
which we saw as happy an exposition as ever was given of this discourse 

Job's. 
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1. Those that were wise are sometimes strangely infatuated, and in that the 
| hand of God must be acknowledged; ver. 17, “ He leadeth counsellors away 
| spoiled,” as trophies of his victory over them; spoiled of all the honour and 
| wealth they have got by their policy; nay, spoiled of the wisdom itself for 
| which they had been celebrated, and the success they promised themselves in 
their projects. His counsel stands, while all their devices are brought to 
nought, and their designs baffled; and so they are spoiled both of the satisfae- 
tion and of the reputation of their wisdom. “‘He maketh the judges fools;” 
by a work on their minds he deprives them of their qualifications fur business, 
and so they vecome really fools; and by a disposal of their affairs he makes 
the issue and event of their projects to be quite contrary to what tiey them- 
selves intended, and so he tnakes them look like fools. Ahithophel, one in 
whom this Scripture was remarkably fulfilled, his counsel became foolishness, 
and he, according to his name, the brother of a fool: see /sa. xix. 13, “The 
princes of Zuan are become fools, they have seduced Egypt, even they that are 
the stay of the tribes thereof.” Let not the wise man, therefore, glory in hig 
wisdom, nor the ablest counsellors and judges be proud of their station, but 
humbly depend upon God for the continuance of their abilities. Even the 
aged, who seem to hold their wisdom by prescription, and think they have got 
it by their own industry, and therefore have an indefeasible title to it, may yet 
be deprived of it, and often are, by the infirmities of age, which make them 
twice children; he “taketh away the understanding of the aged,” ver. 20. The 
aged, that were most depended on for advice, fail those that depended on them. 
We read of an old and yet foolish king, Heel. iv. 13. 

2. Those that were high and in authority are strangely brought down, 
impoverished, and enslaved, and it is God that humbles them; ver. 18, “He 
looseth the bond of kings,” and taketh from them the power wherewith they 
ruled their subjects,—perhaps enslaved them, and ruled them with rigour; 
strips them of all the ensigns of their honour and authority, and all the sup- 
ports of their tyranny; unbuckles their belts, so that the sword drops from 
their side, and then no marvel if the crown quickly drops from their heads; on 
which presently follows the girding of their loins with a girdle, a badge of 
servitude, for servants went with their loins girt. Thus he leads great princes 
away spoiled of all their power and wealth, and that in which they pleased and 
prided themselves, ver. 19. Note, Kings are not exempt from God’s jurisdic- 
tion. To us they are gods, but men to him, and subject to more than the 
common changes of human life. 

3. Those that were strong are strangely weakened, and it is God that weakens 
them, ver. 21, and overthrows the mighty, ver. 19. Strong bodies are weakened 
by age and sickness, powerful armies moulder and come to nothing, and their 
strength will not secure them from a fatal overthrow. No force can stand 
before Omnipotence, no, not that of Goliath. 

4. Those that were famed for eloquence, and intrusted with public business, 
are strangely silenced, and have nothing to say; ver. 20, ‘““ He removeth away 
the speech of the trusty,” so that they cannot speak as they intended, and as 
they used to do, with freedom and clearness, but blunder and falter, and make 
nothing of it. Or they cannot speak what they intended, but the contrary, as 
Balaam, who blessed those whom ie was called to curse. Let not the orator, 
therefore, be proud of his rhetoric, nor use it to any ill purposes, lest God take 
it away, who made man’s mouth. 

5. Those that were honoured and admired strangely fall into disgrace. He 
* poureth contempt upon princes,” ver. 21; he leaves them to themselves to do 
mean things, or alters the opinions of men concerning them. If princes them- 
selves dishonour God and despise him, if they do indignities to the people of 
God, and trample upon them, they shall be lightly esteemed, and God will pour 
contempt upon them: see Ps. evil. 40. Commonly none more abject in them- 
selves, nor more abused by others when they are down, than those that were 
haughty and insolent when they were in power. 

6. That which was secret and lay hid is strangely brought to light and laid 
open; ver. 22, ‘‘ He discovers deep things out of darkness.” Plots closely laid 
are discovered and defeated; wickedness closely committed and artfully con- 
cealed is discovered, and the guilty brought to condign 7 emi wad secret 
treasons, (F cel. x. 20,) secret murders, secret whoredoms. The cabinet councils 
of princes are before God’s eye, 2 Kin. vi. 11. 

. Kingdoms have their ebbings and flowings, their waxings and wanings, 
and both are from God, ver. 22. He sometimes increaseth their numbers, ana 
enlargeth their bounds, so that they make a figure among the nations, and 
become formidable; but, after a while, by some undiscerned cause, perhaps 
they are destroyed and straitened, made few and poor, cut short, and many of 
them cut off; and so they are rendered despicable among their neighbours, ang 
they that were the head become the tail of the nations: see Ps. cvii. 38, 39. 

8. They that were bold and courageous, and made nothing of dangers, are 
strangely cowed und dispirited ; and this also is the Lord’s doing. ‘ He taketh 
away the heart of the chief of the people,” ver. 24, that were their leaders and 
commanders, and were most famed for their martial fire, and great achieve- 
ments; when any thing was to be done they were heartless, and ready to flee at 
the shaking of a leaf, Ps. Ixxvi. 5. : 

9. They that were driving on their projects with full speed are strangely 
bewildered and at a loss; they know not where they are, nor what they do, are 
unsteady in their counsels, and uncertain in their motions, off and on, this way 
and that way, wander like men in a desert, ver. 24, grope {ike men in the dark, 
and stagger like men in drink, ver. 25; Isa. lix. 10. Note, God can soon non 
plus the deepest politicians, and bring the greatest wits to their wit’s end, to 
shew that wherein they deal proudly he is above them. 

Thus are the revolutions of kingdoms wonderfully brought about by an over- 
ruling Providence. Heaven and earth are shaken, but the Lord sits King for 
ever, and with him we look for a kingdom that cannot be shaken. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Job here comes to make application of what he had said in the foregoing chapter, ana 
now we have him not in so good a temper as he was in then; for, I. He is very bold 
with his friends, comparing himself with them, notwithstanding the mortifications he 
was under, ver. 1, 2; condemning them for their falsehood, their forwardness to judye, 
their partiality and deceitfulness, under colour of pleading God’s cause, ver. 4—8; and 
threatening them with the judgments of God for their so doing, ver. 9—12; desiring 
them to be silent, ver. 5, 13, 17; and turning from them to God, ver. 3. II. He is very 
bold with his God. 1. In some expressions his faith is very bold, yet that is not more 
bold than welcome, ver. 15, 16, 18; but, 2. In other expressions his passion ts rather 


| too bold in expostulations with God concerning the deplorable condition he was in, 


ver. 14, 19, &c.; complaining of the confusion he was in, ver. 20—22; and the loss he 
was at to find out the sin that provoked God thus to afflict him, and, in short, of the 
rigour of God's proceedings against him, ver. 13—28, 


| LS mine eye hath seen all ¢his, 


xii. 5. The sense of this verse is disputed. Some critics follow the 
idea of our translation, but others put a different construction upon 
the words. Thus Rodwell: “Contempt for misfortune is the thought 
of the secure: it awaits those whose feet totter.” Delitzsch: ‘* Con- 
tempt belongs to misfortune, according to the ideas of the prosperous : 
it awaits those who are ready to slip.” The words may be rendered, 
* #or misfortune there is contempt in the thoughts of him that is at 
case: (and) it awaits those whose fi st waver.” 


Mine ear hath heard and understood it. 

xii. 6. We should connect this verse with the foregoing, as further 
developing its thought. Not only the prosperous in the ordinary 
sense, but successful sinners, are full of confidence, which shows that 
such a state of mind is not a necessary proof of goodness. 

xii. 12. “ The ancient,” i.e., the aged. ; 

xii. 19. For “ princes ” the word “priests” may be substituted. 

xii. 25. Instead of “stagger,” we should prefer “ wander,” or 


« ” , 
go astray. Pr 
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2 What ye know, the same do I know also. 
I am not inferior unto you. 
8 Surely I would speak to the Almighty, 
And I desire to reason with God. 
4 But ye are forgers of lies, 
Ye are all physicians of no value. 
5 O that ye would altogether hold your peace ! 
And it should be your wisdom. 
6 Hear now my reasoning, 
And hearken to the pleadings of my lips. 
7 Will ye speak wickedly for God ? 
Ana talk deceitfully for him ? 
8 Will ye accept his person ? 
Will ye contend for God ? . 
9 Is it good that he should search you out ? 
Or as one man mocketh another, do ye so mock him ? 
He will surely reprove you, 
If ye do secretly accept persons. 
Shall not his excellency make you afraid ? - 
And his dread fall upon you ? 
Your remembrances are like unto ashes, 
Your bodies to bodies of clay. 


he 


Job here warmly expresseth his resentments of the unkindness of his friends 
to him. 

First. He comes up with them as one that understood the matter in dispute 
as well as they, and did not need to be taught by them, ver. 1,2. They com- 

velled him, as the Corinthians did Paul, to commend himself, and his own 

nowledge; yet not in a way of self-applause, but of self-justification. All he 
had said before his eye had seen confirmed by many instances, and his ear had 
heard seconded by many authorities, and he well understood it, and what use 
to make of it. Happy they that do not only see and hear, but understand the 
rreatness, and glory, and sovereignty of God. And this he thought would 
justify what he had said before, ch. xii. 3, which he repeats here, ver. 2, “ What 
ye know, the same do I know also,” so that I need not come to you to be 
taught; “Iam not inferior unto you” in wisdom. Note, Those that enter into 
disputation enter into temptation to magnify themselves and vilify their 
brethren more than is fit, and therefore ought to watch and pray against the 
workings of pride. 

Secondly. He turns from them to God; ver. 3, “Surely I would speak to the 
Almighty :” as though he would say, I can promise myself no satisfaction in 
talking with you; O, that I might have liberty to reason with God! He would 
not be so hard upon me as you are. The prince himself will perhaps give 
audience to a poor petitioner with more mildness, and patience, and conde- 
scension, than the servants will. Job would rather argue with God himself 
than with his friends. See here, 1. What confidence they have towards God 
whose hearts condemn them not of reigning hypocrisy: they can with humble 
toldness appear before him, and appeal to him. 2. What comfort they have 
n God whose neighbours unjustly condemn them. If they may not speak to 
hem with any hopes of a fair hearing, yet they may speak to the Almighty ; 
-hey have easy access to him, and shall find acceptance with him. 

Thirdly. He coudemns them for their unjust and uncharitable usage of him, 
ver. 4. 1. They falsely accused him, and that was unjust; “ Ye are forgers of 
lies.” They framed a wrong hypothesis concerning the Divine providence, and 
belied that, as if that did never remarkably afflict any but wicked men in this 
world; and from thence they drew a false judgment concerning Job, that he 
was certainly a hypocrite. For this gross mistake, both in doctrine and appli- 
cation, he thinks an indictment of forgery lies against them. 'To speak lies is 
bad enough, though but at second hand; but to forge them with contrivance 
and deliberation is much worse. Yet against this wrong neither innocency nor 
excellency will bea fence. 2. hey basely deceived him, and that was unkind. 
‘They undertook his cure, and pretended to be his physicians, but they were 
“all physicians of no value;” idol physicians, that can do me no more good 
than an idol ean. They were worthless physicians, who neither understood his 
case, nor knew how to prescribe to him; mere quacks, that pretended to mighty 
things, but in conference added nothing to him: he was never the wiser for 
all they said. ‘Thus, to broken hearts and wounded consciences, all creatures 
without Christ are physicians of no value, on which one may spend all and be 
never the better, but rather grow worse, Mar. v. 26, 

Fourthly. He begs they wouid be silent, and give him a patient hearing, 
ver, 5,6. 1. He thinks it would be a credit to themselves if they would say no 
more, having said too much already. ‘Hold your peace, and it shall be your 
wisdom,” for thereby you will conceal your ignorance and ill-nature, which 
now appear in all you say. ‘hey pleaded they could not forbear speaking, 
ch. iv. 2; xi. 2,33 but he tells them they had more consulted their own reputa- 
tion if they had enjoined themselves silence. Better say nothing than nothing 
to the purpose, or say that which tends to the dishonour of God, and the grief 
of our brethren. “ Even a fool when he holdeth his peace is counted wise,” 
because nothing appears to the contrary,-P7. xvii. 28. And as silence is an 
evidence of wisdom, so it is a means of it, as it gives time to think and hear. 
2. He thinks it would be a piece of justice to him to hear what he had to say; 
* Hear now my reasoning.” Perhaps, though they did not interrupt him in his 
discourse, yet they seemed careless, and did not much heed what he said; he 
therefore begs they would not only hear but hearken. Note, We should be 
very willing and glad to hear what those have to say for themselves whom, 


upou any account, we are in temptation to have hard thoughts of. Many aman, , 


if he could but be fairly heard, would be fairly acquitted, even in the consciences 
of those that run him dawn. 

Fitthly. He endeavours to convince them of the wrong they did to God’s 
honour, while they pretended to plead for him, ver. 7,8. They valued them- 
selves upon it that they spoke for God, were advocates for him, and had under- 
taken to justify him and his proceedings against Job. And being (as they 


thought) of counsel for the Sovereign, they expected not only the ear of the - 


court, aud the last word, but judgment on their side. But Job telis them 


¢ 


< 


xiii. 12. The rendering of this verse needs some correction. 
Barnes gives, “ Your maxims are parables of ashes; your ramparts 
are ramparts of clay.” Rodwell, “‘ Your sayings are maxims of ashes ; 
your defences, defences of clay.’ Delitzsch, ‘‘ Your memorable words 
ere proverbs of dust, your strongholds are become strongholds of 
clay” <A. B. Davidson, “Your old saws shall be maxims of ashes; 
Gefences of mud shall be your defences.” Bernard, “ Your records 
are parables for ashes, parables for bodies of clay like yours.” Douay 


32 
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plainly, 1, That God and hts cause“did not need such advocates; “ Will ye 
think to ‘contend for God?” Asif his justice were clouded, and wanted to be 
cleared up; or as if he were at a loss what to say, and wanted you to speak for 
him. Will you, that are so weak and passionate, put in for the honour of 
pleading God’s cause? Good work ought not to be put into bad hands. “ Will 
you accept his person?” ‘Those that have not right on their side, if they carry 
their cause, it is by she partiality of the judge in favour of their persons; but 
God’s cause is so just that it needs no such methods for the support of it. He 
is a God, and can plead for himself, Jud. vi. 31; and, if you were for ever silent, 
the heavens would declare his righteousness. 2. That God’s cause suffered by 
such management. Under pretence of justifying God in afflicting Job, they 
magisterially condemn him as a hypocrite and an ill man. This, saith he, is 
speaking wickedly; for uncharitableness and censoriousness is wickedness, it 
is great wickedness ; it is an offence to God to wrong our brethren. It is talking 
deceitfully; for you condemn one whom yet perhaps your own consciences at 
the same time cannot but acquit. Your principles are false, and your arguings 
fallacious, and will it excuse you to say it is for God? No, for a good intention 
will not justify, much less will it sanctify, an ill word or action. God’s truth 
needs not our lie, nor God’s cause either our sinful policies or our sinful passions. 
“The wrath of man works not the righteousness of God,” nor may we do eyil 
that good may come, Jom. iii. 7,8. Pious frauds (as they call them) are impious 
cheats; and devout persecutions horrid profanations of the name of God, as 
theirs that hated their brethren, and cast them out, saying, “ Let the Lord be 
glorified,” Isa. Ixvi. 5; Jno. xvi. 2. 

Sixthly. He endeavours to possess them with a fear of God’s judgment, and 
so to bring them to a better temper. Let them not think to impose upon God 
as they might upon a man like tlremselves, nor expect to gain his countenance 
in their ill practices, by pretending a zeal for him and his honour. As one 
man mocks another by flattering him, do you think so to mock him and deceive 
him? No, those that think to put a cheat upon God, will prove to have puta 
cheat upon themselves; “ Be not deceived, God is not mocked.” ‘That they 
might not think thus to jest with God and affront him, he would have them to 
consider both God and themselves, and then they would find themselves unable 
to enter into judgment with him. 

1. Let them consider what a God he is into whose service they had thus 
thrust themselves, and to whom they really did so much disservice, and inquire 
whether they could give him a good account of what they did. Consider, 

Ist. The strictness of his scrutiny, and inquiries concerning them; ver. 9, “Is 
it good that he should search you out?” Can you bear to have the principles 
looked into which you go upon in your censures, and to have the bottom of the 
matter found out? Note, lt concerns us all seriously to consider whether it 
will be to our advantage or no that God searcheth the heart. It is good to an 
upright man, who means honestly, that God should search him; therefore he 
prays for it, “Search me, O God, and know my heart :” God’s omniscience is a 
witness of his sincerity. But it is bad to him that looks one way and rows 
another that God should search him out, and lay him open to his eanfusion. 

2nd. The severity of his rebukes and displeasure against them, ver. 10, “If 
ye do accept persons,” though but secretly, and in heart, “he will surely 
reprove you.” He will be so far from being pleased with your censures of me, 
though it be under colour of yindicating him, that he will resent it as a great 
provocation, as any prince or great man would, if an ill action were done under 
colour of his name, and adyancing his interest. Note, What we do amiss we 
shall certainly be reproved for one way or other, one time or other though it 
be done never so secretly. 

3rd. The terror of his majesty, which, if they would duly stand in awe of, 
they would not do that which would make them obnoxious to his wrath; 
ver. 11, “Shall not his excellency make you afraid?” You that have great 
knowledge cf God, and profess religion and a fear of him, how dare you talk at 
this rate, and give yourselves so great a liberty of speech ? Ought ye not to 
walk” and talk “in the fear of God?” Neh. v. 9. “Should not his dread fall 
upon you,” and give check to your passions? Methinks Job speaks this as one 
that did himself know the terror of the Lord, and lived in a holy fear of him 
whatever his friends suggested to the contrary. Note, First. 'There is in Go 
a dreadful excellency. He is the most excellent being, has all excellences in 
himself, and in each infinitely excels any creature. His excellences in them- 
selves are amiable and lovely: he is the most beautiful being ; but, considering 
man’s distance from God by nature, and his defection and degeneracy by sin, 
his excellences are dreadful. His power, holiness, justice, yea,and his good- 
ness too, are dreadful excellences. They shall fear the Lord and his goodness. 
Secondly. A holy awe of this dreadful excellency should fall upon us and make 
us afraid. This would awaken impenitent sinners, and bring them to repent- 
pace, and would influence all to be careful to please him, and afraid of offend- 
ing him. 


2. Let them consider themselves, and what an unequal mateh they were for _ 


this great God; ver. 12, “ Your remembrances,” all that in you for which you 
hope to be remembered when you are gone, “is like unto ashes,” worthless and 
weak, and easily trampled on and blown away. “ Your bodies are ike bodies 
of clay,” mouldering and coming to nothing; your memories you think will 
survive your bodies, but, alas! they are like ashes, which will be shovelled up 
with your dust. Note, The consideration of our own meanness and mortalit 

should make us afraid of offending God, and is a good reason why we hou 
not despise and trample upon our brethren. Bishop Patrick gives another 
sense of this verse: ‘ Your remonstrances on God’s behalf are no better than 
dust, and the arguments you aecumulate but like so many heaps of dirt.’ “ 


13 Hold your peace, let me alone, that I may speak, © 
And let come on me what wi/d. 

Wherefore do I take my flesh in my teeth, 

And put my life in mine hand ? 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him; 

But I will maintain mine own ways before him 
He also shall be my salvation 2 


14 


15 


16 


For an hypocrite shall not come before hira. f = 


17 Hear diligently my speech, 

And my declaration with your ears. 
Behold now, | have ordered my cause ; 
I know that I shall be justified. 

Who its he ¢/a¢ will plead with me ? 


For now. if I bold my tongue, I shall give up the ¢ 


18 


19 


version, from the Vulgate, “ Your memory shall be compared toa 
and your necks shall be brought into clay.” The words 

simply translated, ‘ Your memorials are proverbs of ashes 
mounds are mounds of clay,” or “like mounds of clay.” 

Patrick comes very near the true idea: “‘ Whose remonstrance 
behalf are no better than dust, and the arguments you 
but like so many heaps of dirt.” 


xiii, 15. Popular as our version here is, it is very 
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20 Only do not two things unto me: 
Then will I not hide myself from thee. 
21 Withdraw thine hand far from me: 
And let not thy dread make me afraid 
22 Then call thou, and I will answer: 
Or let me speak, and answer thou me 


Job here takes fresh hold, fast hold of his integrit 
not to let it go, nor suffer it to be wrested from him. 
is commendable, and his warmness excusable. 

First. He bespeaks his friends and all the company to let him alone, and not 
interrupt him in what he was about to say, ver. 13; but diligently to hearken to 
it, ver. 17. He wouid have his own protestation to be decisive, for none but 
God and himself knew his heart; Be you silent from me, therefore, and let me 
hear no more of you, but do you hearken diligently to what I say, and let my 
own oath for soe es be an end of the strife. 

Secondly. He resolves to adhere to the testimony his own conscience gave of 
his integrity ; and, though his friends called it obstinacy, that should not shake 
his constancy ; I will speak in my own defence, and “ let come on me what will,” 
ver. 13. Let my friends put what construction they please upon it, and think 
the worse of me for it, I hope God will not make my necessary defence to be 
my offence, as you do. He will justify me, ver. 18, and then nothing can come 
amiss to me. ote, Those that are upright, and have the assurance of their 
uprightness, may cheerfully welcome every event. Come what will, it is bene 
preparatum pectus,— they are ready for it.’ He resolves, ver. 15, he will main- 
tain his own ways; he will never part with the satisfaction he had in having 
walked uprightly with God, but, though he could not justify every word he had 
spoken, yet in the general his ways were good, and he would maintain it; and 
why should he not, since that was his great support under his present exercises 
as it was Hezekiah’s, “ Now, Lord, remember how L have walked before thee.’ 
Nay, he would not only not betray his own cause, or give it up, but he would 
openly avow his sincerity; for, “If 1 hold my tongue,” and do not speak for 
myself, my silence now will for ever silence me, for “I shall” certainly “ give 
up the ghost,” ver. 19; if Ll cannot be cleared, yet let me be eased by what I say, 
as Elihu, ch. xxxii. 17. . 

Thirdly. He complains of the extremity of pain and misery he was in; ver. 14, 


y, as one that was resolved 
His firmness in this matter 


x DEL D.C> 1026: 


'! and expect an answer; “Let me speak, and answer .hou me, ver. 22. Cum- 
pare this with ch. ix. 34, 35, where he spoke to the same purpose. In short, the 
badness of his case was at present such a damp upon hin as he could vot get 
over; otherwise he was well assured of the goodness of his cause, and doubted 
not but to have the comfort of it at last, when the present cloud was over, 
With such holy boldness may the upright come to the throne of grace, not 
doubting but to find mercy there. 


23 How many are mine iniquities and sins ? 
Make me to know my transgression and my sin, 


24 Wherefore hidest thou thy face, 

And holdest me for thine enemy ? 
25 Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and fro ? 

And wilt thou pursue the dry stubble ? 
26 For thou writest bitter things against me, 

And makest me to possess the iniquities of my youth, 
27 Thou puttest my feet also in the stocks, 

INDIAN STOCKS, 

And lookest narrowly unto all my paths ; 

Thou settest a print upon the heels of my feet. 
28 And he, as a rotten thing, consumeth, 


“ Wherefore do I take my flesh in my teeth?” ‘Thatis, 1. Why do I suffer 
such agonies? I cannot but wonder that God should lay so much upon ine 
when he knows I am not a wicked man. He was ready not only to rend 
his clothes, but even to tear his flesh, through the greatness of his aftlic- 
tion, and saw himself at the brink of death, and his life in his hand; yet his 
friends could not charge him with any enormous crime, nor could he himself 
discover any; no marvel then he was in such confusion. 2. Why do I stifle and 
smother the protestations of my innocency? When aman with great dithiculty 
keeps in what he would say, he bites his lips. Now, saith he, why may not { 
take a liberty to speak, since I do but vex myself, add to my torment, and 
endanger my life by refraining? Note, It would vex the most patient man, 
when he has lost every thing else, to be denied the comfort, if he deserves it, 
of a good conscience and a good name. F 

Fourthly. He comforts himself in God, and still keeps hold of his confidence 
inhim, Observe here, amet: : 

1. What he depends upon God for —justification and salvation, the two 
great things we hope for through Christ. Ist. Justification; ver. 18, “I have. 
ordered my cause,” and upon the whole matter “ L know that I shall be jus- 
tified.” his he knew because he knew that his Redeemer lived, ch. xix. 25. 
They whose hearts are upright with God in walking not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit, may be sure that through Christ there shall be no coudem- 
nation to them; but, whoever lays any thing to their charge, they shall be jus- 
tified, they may know that they shall. 2nd. Salvation; ver. 16, “ He also shall 
be my salvation.” He means it not of temporal salvation, he had little expecta- 
tion of that; but concerning his eternal salvation he was very confident that 
God would not only be his Saviour to make him happy, but his salvation, in the 
vision and fruition of whom he should be happy. And the reason why he 
depended on God for salvation is, because a hypocrite shall not come beiore 
him. He knew himself not to be a hypocrite, and that none but hypocrites 
are rejected of God; and therefore concluded he should not be rejected. 
ot ili is our evangelical perfection, nothing will ruin us but the want of 
that. 

2. With what constancy he depends upon him; “ Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him,” ver. 15. his is a high expression of faith, and what we 
should all labour to come up to; totrust in God though he slay us. That is, 
we must be well pleased with God as a friend, even then when he seems to 
come forth against us as an enemy, ch. xxiii. 8—10. We must believe that all 
shall work for good to us, even then when all seems to make against us, 
Jer. xxiv.5. We must proceed and persevere in the way of our duty, though 
it cost us all that is dear to us in this world, even life itself, Heb. xi. 35. We 
must depend upon the performance of the promise when all the ways leading 
to it are shut up, Rom. iv. 18. We must rejoice in God when we have nothing 
else to rejoice in* and cleave to him, yea, though we cannot for the present 
find comfort in him. Ina dying hour we must derive from him living comforts, 
and this is to trust in him though he slay us. | f : : 

Fifthly. He wishes to argue the case even with God himself, if he might but 
have leave to settle the preliminaries of the treaty, ver. 20—22. He had desired, 
ver. 3, to reason with God, and is still of the same mind; he will not hide him- 
self, that is, he will not decline the trial, nor dread the issue of it; but under 
two provisos: 1. That his body might not be tortured with this exquisite pain ; 
“ Withdraw thine hand far from me,” for while I am in this extremity I am fit 
for nothing; I can make a shift to talk with my friends, but I know not how 
to address myself to thee. When we are to converse with God we have need 
to be composed, and as free as possible from every thing that may make us 
uneasy. 2. That his mind might not be terrified with the tremendous majesty 
of God; “ Let not thy dread make me afraid ;” either let the manifestations of 
thy presence be familiar, or let me be enabled to bear them without disorder 
and disturbance.. Moses himself trembled before God, so did Isaiah and 
Habakkuk, “ O God, thou art terrible even in thy holy places.” Lord, saith 
Job, let not me be put into such a consternation of spirit, together with this 
boauy aftuction; tor then L must certumiy urvp We cause, and shall meke| 
nothing of it. See what a folly it is for men to put off their repentance and 
conversion to a sick bed and a death bed! How can even a good man, much) 
less a bad man, reason with God, so as to be justified before him, when he is) 
upon the rack of pain, and under the terror of the arrests of death? At such 
a time it is very bad to have the great work to do, but very comfortable to have 


As a garment that is moth eaten. 


Here, First. Job inquires after his sins, and begs to have them discovered to 
him. He looks up to God and asks him what was the number of them; “ How 
many are mine iniquities?” and what the particulars of them; “ Make me to 
know my transgressions,” ver. 23. His friends were ready enough to tell him 
how numerous and how heinous they were, ch. xxii. 5. But, Lord, saith he, jet 
me know them from thee, for thy judgment is according to truth, theira i3 not. 
This may be taken either, 1. As a passionate complaint of hard usage; that he 
was punished for his faults, and yet was not told what his faults were. Or, 
2. As a prudent appeal to God from the censures of his friends. He desired all 
his sins might be brought to light, as knowing they would then appear nothing 
so many, nor so mighty, as his friends suspected him to be guilty of. Or, 3. As 
a pious request to the same sense with that which Elihu directed him to; 
ch. xxxiv. 32, “That which I see not teach thou me.” Note, A true penitent 
is willing to know the worst by himself; and we should all desire to know 
what our transgressions are, that we may be particular in the confession of 
them, and on our guard against them for the future. 

Secondly. He bitterly complains of God’s withdrawings from him; ver. 24, 
“ Wherefore hidest thou thy face?” This must be meant of something more 
than his outward afflictions ; for the loss of estate, children, health, might well 
consist with God’s love,—when that was all, he blessed the name of the Lord; 
but his soul was also sore vexed, and that is it which he here laments. 1. That 
the favours of the Almighty were suspended. God hid his face as one strange 
to him, displeased with him, shy and regardless of him. 2. That the terrors of 
the Almighty were inflicted and impressed upon him. God held him for his 
enemy, shot his arrows at him, ch. vi. 4, and set him as a mark, ch. vii. 20. Note, 
The holy God sometimes denies his favours, and discovers his terrors, to the 
best and dearest of his saints and servants in this world. ‘This case occurs not 
only in the production, but sometimes in the progress, of the Divine life; evi- 
dences for heaven are eclipsed, sensible communications interrupted, dread of 
Divine wrath impressed, and the returns of comfort for the present despaired 
of, Ps. Ixxvii. 7-9; Ixxxviii. 7, 15, 16, These are grievous burthens to a 
gracious soul that values God’s lovingkindness as better than life; Pr. xviii. 14, 
“A wounded spirit who can bear?” Job, by asking here, Why hidest thou thy 
face, teacheth us that, when at any time we are under the sense of God’s with- 
drawings, we are concerned to inquire into the reason of them; what is the 
sin fc ~ which he corrects us? and what the good he designs us? Job’s suffer- 
ings were typical of the sufferings of Christ, from whom not only men hid 
their faces, Nae liii. 3, but God hid his. Witness the darkness which sur- 
rounded him on the cross when he cried out, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” If this were done to these green trees, what shall be 
done to the dry? They will for ever be forsaken. 

Thirdly. He humbly pleads with God his own utter inability to stand befora 
him; ver. 25, “ Wilt thou break a leaf, pursue the dry stubble?” Lord, is it 
for thine honour to trample upon one that is down already ? or to crush one 
that neither hath, nor pretends to, any power to resist thee? Note, We ought 
to have such an apprehension of the goodness and compassion of God as to 
believe that he will not break the bruised reed, Mat. xii. 20. 

Fourthly. He sadly complains of God’s severe dealings with him; he owns 
it was for his sins that God thus contended with him, but thinks it hard, 

1. That his former sins long since committed should now be remembered 
against him, and be should be reckoned with for the old scores; ver. 26, “Thou 
writest bitter things against me.” AfHictions are bitter things; writing of them 
notes deliberation and determination, written as a warrant for execution. Lt 
notes also the continuance of his affliction, for that which is written remains, 
and herein thou “makest me to possess the iniquities of my youth;” that is 
thou punishest me for them, and thereby puttest me in mind of them, and 
obligest me to renew my repentance for them. Note, Ist. God sometimes 
writes very bitter things against the best and dearest of his saints and ser- 
vants, both in outward afflictions and inward disquiet, trouble in body and 
trouble in mind, that he may humble them and prove them, and do them good 
in their latter end. 2nd. That the sins of youth are oftentimes the smart of 
age, both in respect of sorrow within, Jer. xxxi. 18, 19, and suffering without 
ch. xx. 11. Time doth not wear out the guilt of sin. 3rd. That when God 
writes bitter things against us, his design therein is to make us possess our 


it done, as it was to Job, who, if he might but have a little breathin time, was 
ly ei ‘4 . To hear God speaking to him by his word, and return an 
answer; “Call thou, and I will answer;” or, 2nd, To speak to him by prayer, 


iniquities, to bring forgotten sins to mind, and so to bring us to remorse for 
them as to break us off from them. This is all the fruit to take away our sin. 
2. That his present mistakes and miscarriages should beso strictly taken notice 


by critics, Thus, although some, like Barnes, come very near to our 
common rendering, others depart widely from it. Rodwell explains 
the first clatse, “Lo! he may slay me, I shall cease to hope;” so 
B Davidson, “Behold, he may slay me, I entertain no hope.” 

is a various reading in the Hebrew, which, though very slight 

in appearance, causes a great difference in the meaning. Hence, we 
may either translate, “ Behold, he will slay me, I shall not hope,” or, 
ee 


Behold, should he slay me,” or “if he should slay me, I will trust 
3 


in him.” The ancient versions favour the reading adopted by our 
translators. The rendering of Barnes, already referred to, is, “‘ Lo! 
let him slay me, I will trust in him.”” The new American version is, 
“ Behold, he will slay me, I may not hope,” which is from Rosenmiiller. 

xiii. 27. The three ideas of this verse, the exact rendering of which 
is much disputed, seem to be, that Job was subject to constraint, as 
if in the stocks, watched as if by a spy, and restrained, or without 
freedom to go where he would. Bishop Patrick gives the sense well: 
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of, and so severely animadverted upon; ver. 27, ‘‘ Thou puttest my feet also in J; in one shape, but the fashion of it passeth away; 80 doth this world, and our 


the stocks,” not only to afflict me, and expose me to shame, nor only to keep 
me from outrunning the strokes of thy wrath, but that thou mayest critically 
remark all my motions, and “look narrowly to all my paths,” to correct me for 
every false step; nay, for but alook awry, or a word misapplied. Nay, thou “set- 
test a print upon the heels of my feet,” scorest down every thing I do amiss, 
to reckon for it; or no sooner have I trod wrong, though never so little, but 
immediately I smart for it: the punishment treads upon the very heels of the 
sin. Guilt, both of the oldest and of the freshest date, is put together to make 
up the cause of my calamity.» Now, Ist. It was not true that God did thus 
seek advantages against him. He is not thus extreme to mark what we do 
amiss; if he were, there were no abiding for us, Ps. exxx. 3; but he is so far 
from this, that he deals not with us according to the desert, no, not of our 
manifest sins, which are not found by secret search, Jer. ii. 34. This, therefore, 
was the language of Job’s melancholy ; his sober thoughts never represented 
God thus as a hard master. 2nd. But we should keep such a strict and jealous 
eye as this upon ourselves, and our own steps, both for the discovery of sin 
past, and the prevention of it for the future. It is good for us all to ponder 
the path of our feet. 

Fifthly. He finds himself wasting away apace under the heavy hand of God, 
ver. 23. He, that is, man, as a rotten thing, the principle of whose putrefac- 
tion is in itself, consumeth, even like a moth-eaten garment, which goes ever 
the longer the worse. Or, He, that is, God, like rottenness, and _like a moth, 
consumeth me. Compare this with Hos. v. 12, “I will be unto Ephraim as a 
moth, and to the house of Judah as rottenness ;” and see Ps. xxxix. 11. Note, 
Man at the best wears fast; but under God’s rebukes especially he is soon 
gone. While there is so little soundness in the soul, no marvel there is so little 
soundness in the flesh, Ps. xxxviii. 3. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


J>b had turned from speaking to his friends, finding it to no purpose to reason with them, 
and here goes on to speak to God and himself. He had minded his friends of their 
frailty and mortality, ch. xiii. 12; here he minds himself of his own, and pleads it with 
God for some mitigation of his miseries. We have here an account, I. Of man’s life, 
that it is short, ver. 1, 2; sorrowful, ver. 1; sinful, ver. 4; stinted, ver. 5, 14. 31. Of 
man’s death, that it puts a final period to our present life, to which we shall not again 
return, ver, 7—12; that it hides us from the calamities of life, ver. 13; destroys the 
hopes of life, ver. 18, 19; sends us away from the business of life, ver. 20; and keeps 
us in the dark concerning our relations in this life, how much soever we have formerly 
been in care about them, ver. 21, 22. III. The use Job makes of all this: 1. He pleads 
it with God, who he thought was too strict and severe with him, ver. 16, 17, begging 
that, in consideration of his frailty, he would not contend with him, ver. 3; but grant 
him some respite, ver. 6; 2. He engageth himself to prepare for death, ver. 14; and 
encourageth himself to hope that it would be comfortable to him, ver. 15. This chapter 
is proper for funeral solemnities ; and serious meditations on it will help us both to get 
good by the death of others and to get ready for our own. 


MoM’ that is born of a woman 
Is of few days, and full of trouble. 
2 He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: 
He fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not 


8 And dost thou open thine eyes upon such an one, 
And bringest me into judgment with thee ? 
4 Who can bring a clean ¢hing out of an unclean ? 
Not one. 
5 Seeing his days ave determined, 
The number of his months are with thee, 
Thou hast appointed his bounds that he cannot pass ; 
6 Turn from him, that he may rest, 


Till he shall accomplish, as an hireling, his day. 


We are here led to think 

First. Of the original of human life. God is, indeed, its great original, for he 
breathed into man the breath of life, and in him we live; but we date it from 
our birth, and thence we must date both its frailty and its pollution. 1. Its 
frailty. “ Man that is born of a woman” is therefore “of few days,” ver. 1. It 
may refer to the first woman, who was called Eve, because she was the mother 
of all living. Of her, who, being deceived by the tempter, was first in the 
transgression, we are all born, and caseninslitly derive from her that sin and 
corr: ption which both shortens our days and saddens them. Or it may refer 
to every man’s immediate mother. The woman is the weaker vessel, and we 
know that partus sequitur ventrem,— the child takes after the mother. Let 
not the strong man, therefore, glory in his strength, or in the strength of his 
father, but remember that he is born of a woman, and that when God pleaseth 
the mighty men become as women, Jer. li. 30. 2. Its pollution; ver. 4, “ Who 
ean bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” If man be born of a woman that 
is a sinner, how can it be otherwise but that he should be a sinner? See 
ch. xxv. 4, “How can he be clean that is born of awoman?” Clean children 
cannot come from unclean parents, no more than pure streams from an impure 
spring, or grapes from thorns. Our habitual corruption is derived with our 
nature from our parents, and is, therefore, bred in the bone. Our bleod is not 
only attainted by a legal conviction, but tainted with an hereditary disease. 
on Lord Jesus, being made sin for us, is said to be made of a woman, 

al. AV. 4. 

Secondly. Of the nature of human life. It is a flower, it is a shadow, ver. 2. 
Ibe flower is fading, and all its beauty soon withers and is gone. The shadow 
8 Heeting, and its very being will soon be lost and drowned in the shadows 
of the night. Of neither do we make any account, in neither do we put any 
confidence. 

‘Cuirdly. Of the shortness and uncertainty of human life. Man is of few 
days. Life is computed not by months or years, but by days; for we cannot be 
sure of any day but that it may be our last. These days are few, fewer than 
we think of; few at the most in comparison with the days of the first patri- 
archs, much more in comparison with the days of eternity ; but much fewer to 
most who come short of what we call the age of man. Man sometimes no 
s oner comes forth, but he is cut down; comes forth out of the womb, but he 
dies in the cradle ; comes forth into the world, and enters into the business of 
it, but is hurried away as soon as he has laid his hand to the plough. If not 
cut down immediately, yet fleeing as a shadow, that never continues in one stay, 


| 
| 


| rejoice in those few it were well enough. 


| some disorder or other. 


life in it, 1 Cor. vii. 31. ; 

Fourthly. Of the calamitous state of human life. Man, as he is short lived, so 
he is sad lived. Though he had but a few days to spend here, yet if he might 
A short life anda merry is the boast 
of some; butit is not so. During these few days hes full of trouble, not oniy 
troubled, but full of trouble, full of commotion, so the word is, either toiling or 
fretting, grieving or fearing. No day passeth without some vexation, some hurry 

He has his belly full of trouble. ‘They that are fond 
of the world shall have enough of it. He is satur tremore,—‘ full of commotion. 
The fewness of his days creates him a continual trouble and uneasiness in 
expectation of the period of them, and he always hangs in doubt of his life. 


| Yet, since man’s days are so full of trouble, it is well they are few, that the soul’s 
imprisonment in the body, and banishment from the Lord, is not perpetual, is 
| not long. 


When we come to heaven, our days will be many and perfectly free 
from trouble; and, in the mean time, faith, hope, and love, balance best the 
present grievances. 

Fifthly. Of the sinfulness of human life, arising from the sinfulness of the 
human nature. So some understand that question; ver. 4,“ Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean,” a clean performance from an unclean principle? 
Note, Actual transgressions are the natural product of habitual corruption; 
which is therefore called original sin, because it is the original of all our sins. 
This holy Job here laments, as all that are sanctified do, running up the streams 
to the fountain, Ps. li. 5; and some think he intends it as a plea with God for 
compassion: Lord, be not extreme to mark my sins of human frailty and infirmity 
for thou knowest my weakness; “O remember that Iam flesh.” The Chaldee 
paraphrase has an observable reading of this verse, ‘ Who can make a man 
clean that is polluted with sin? cannot one? that is God; or who but God wha 
is one, and will spare him?’ God by his almighty grace can change the skin 
of the Ethiopian, the skin of Job, though clothed with worms. 

Sixthly. Of the settled period of human life, ver.5. We are here assured, 
1, That our life will come to an end. Our days upon earth are not numberless, 
are not endless; no, they are numbered, and will soon be finished, Dan. v. 26. 
2. That it is determined in the counsel and decree of God how long we shall liv 
and when we shall die. The number of our months is with God, at the dispos 
of his power, which cannot be controlled; and under the ken of his omniscience, 
which cannot be deceived. Itis certain God’s providence has the ordering of the 
period of our lives: our times are in his hand; the powers of nature depend 
upon him, and act under him. In him we live and move; diseases are his 
servants, he kills and makes alive; nothing comes to pass by chance, no, not 
the execution done by a bow drawn at a venture. It is, therefore, certain; 
God’s prescience has determined it before, for known unto God are all his 
works. Whatever he doth he determined, yet with a regard partly to the 
settled course of nature,—the end and the means are determined -together ; 
and to the settled rules of moral government, punishing evil and rewarding 
good in this life. We are nomore governed by the stoic’s blind fate than by the 
epicurean’s blind fortune. 3. That the bounds God has fixed we cannot pass; 
for his counsels are unalterable, his foresight being infallible. 

These considerations Job here urgeth as reasons, 

Ist. Why God should not be so strict in taking cognizance of him, and of his 
Hd and failings, ver. 3. Having such a corrupt nature within, and being 
liable to so much trouble, which is a constant temptation from without, dost 
thou open thine eyes and fasten them upon such a one, extremely to mark what 
I do amiss, ch. xiil. 27; and dost thou bring me, such a worthless worm as I am, 
into judgment with thee who art so quick-sighted to discover the least failing, 
so holy to hate it, so just to condemn it, and so mighty to punish it? The 
consideration of our own inability to contend with God, of our own sinfulness 
and weakness, should engage us to pray, “ Lord, enter not into judgment with 
thy servant.” 

2nd. Why he should not be so severe in his dealings with him. Lord, I have 
but a little time to live, and must certainly and shortly go hence, and the fow 
days I have to spend here are at the best full of trouble. Oh, let me havea 
little respite, ver. 6. ‘urn from plaguing a poor creature thus, and let him rest 
awhile; allow him some breathing time, “ until he shall accomplish as a hirelimg 
his day.” It is appointed to me once to die; let that one day suffice me, and let 
me not thus be continually dying, dying a thousand deaths. Let it suffice that 
my life at best is “as the day of a hireling,” a day of toil and labour, I am 
content to accomplish that, and will make the best of the common hardships 
of human life, the burthen and heat of the day; but let me not feel those 
uncommon tortures, let not my life be as the day of a malefactor, all execution 
day. ‘Thus may we find some relief under great troubles, by recommending 
ourselves to the compassion of that God who knows our frame, and will con- 
sider it, and our being out of frame too. 


7 For there is hope of a tree, 
If it be cut down, that it will sprout again, ; 
And that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 


8 Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 
And the stock thereof die in the ground ; 

9 Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 
And bring forth boughs like a plant. 

10 But man dieth, and wasteth away : 
Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 

11 As the waters fail from the sea, 
And the flood decayeth and drieth up: 

12 So man lieth down, and riseth not: 
Till the heavens Je no more, they shall not awake, 
Nor be raised out of their sleep. 

18 O that thou wouldest hide me in the grave, 
That thou wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath be 

past, {me ! 

That thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and remember 

14 Ifa man die, shall he live again ? 


All the days of my appointed time will I wait, 


Till my change come. 


7 


“T can no more escape than a malefactor whose feet are in the stocks, 
who is encompassed with a vigilant guard, and cannot stir a foot from 
the place where he is.” The last clause is rendered by Delitzsch: “Thou 
makest for thyself a circle round the soles of my feet;” and better 
still by A. B. Davidson—“ drawest a line around the soles of my feet.” 

xiv. 4. Instead of the question, “ Who can bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean?” perhaps the majority of modern critics prefer the 


form of a wish: “Oh, that a pure one could come from an impure!” | 
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15 Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee : 
Thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine hands 


We have seen what Job has to say concerning life; let us now see what he 
has tosayco .cerning death, which his thoughts were very much conversant with 
now he was sick and sore. It is not unseasonable when we are in health to 
think of dying; but it is an inexcusable incogitancy if, when we are already | 
taken into she custody of death’s messengers, we look upon it as a thing at a 
distance. Job had already shewed that death will come, and that its hour is | 
already fixed. Now here he shews, 

First. That death is a removal for good and all out of this world. This he 
had spoken of before, cA. vii. 7, 9, 10, and now he mentions it again; for, though 
it be a truth that needs not be proved, yet it needs to be much considered that 
it may be duly improved: 

1. A man cut down by death will not revive again, as a tree cut down will. 
What hope there is of a tree he shews very elegantly, ver. 7—9; if the body of 
a tree be cut down, and only the stem or stump left in the ground, though it 
seem dead and dry, yet it will shoot out young boughs again, as if it were but 
newly planted. The moisture of the earth and the rain of heaven are, as it 
were, scented and perceived by the stump of a tree, and they have an influence 
upon it to revive it; but the dead body of a man would not perceive them, nor 
be in the least affected by them. In Nebuehnddesakes dream, when his being | 
deprived of the use of his reason was signified by the cutting down of a tree, 
his return to it again was signified by the leaving of the stump in the earth 
with a band of iron and brass, to be wet with the dew of heaven, Dan. iv. 15. 
But man has no such prospect of a return to life. The vegetable life is a cheap 
and easy thing, the scent of water will recover it; the animal life in some 
insects and fowls is so, the heat of the sun retrieves it; but the rational soul, 
when once retired, is too great, too noble a thing to be recalled by any of the 
Rouere of nature. It is out of thereach of sun or rain, and cannot be restored 

ut by the immediate operations of Omnipotence itself; for, ver. 10, “ Man 
dieth and wasteth away, yea, man giveth up the ghost and where is he?” Two 
words are here used for man—@eber, ‘a mighty man,’ though mighty, dies ; 
Adam, ‘a man of the earth,’ because earthy, “gives up the ghost.” Note, Man 
is a dying creature: he is here described by what occurs, Ist. Before death, he 
wasteth away ; he is continually wasting, dying daily, spending upon the quick 
stock of life. Sickness and old age are wasting things to the flesh, the strength, 
the beauty. 2nd. In death he ‘‘giveth up the ghost;” the soul leaves the 
body, and returns to God who gave it, the Father of spirits. 3rd. After death 
“ where is he?” He is not where he was, his place knows him no more; but. 
‘is he nowhere?’ so some read it. Yes; he is somewhere, and it is a ver awful 
consideration to think where they are that have given up the ghost, and where 
we shall be when we give it up. It is gone to the world of spirits, gone into 
eternity, gone to return no more to this world. 

2. A man laid down in the grave will not rise up again, ver. 11,12. Every 
night we lie down to sleep, and in the morning we awake and rise again, but 
at death we must lie down in the grave, not to awake or rise again to such a 
world, such a state as we are now in, never to awake or arise until the heavens 
the faithful measurers of time, shall be no more; and consequently time itself shall | 
come to an end, and be swallowed up in eternity. So that the life of man may 


JOB 


| change he waits for must, therefore, be understood either, 


fitly be compared to the waters of a land flood, which spread far and make a 

great show ; but they are shallow, and when they are cut off from the sea or 

river, the swelling and overflowing of which was the cause of them, they soon 

decay and dry up, and their place knows them no more. The waters of life 

are soon exhaled, and disappear; the body, like some of those waters, sinks and | 
soaks into the earth, and is buried there; the soul, like others of them, is | 
drawn upwards to mingle with the waters above the firmament. The learned 

Sir Richard Blackmore makes this also to be a dissimilitude. If the waters 

decay and be dried up in the summer, yet they will return again in the winter, 

but Al is not so with the life of man. ‘l'ake part of his paraphrase in his own 

words :— 


4, *A flowing river, or a standing lake, 
May their dry banks and naked shores forsake, 
Their waters may exhale and upwards move, 
Their channel leave to roll in clouds above; 
But the returning winter will restore 
What in the summer they had lost before: 
But if, O man, thy vital streams desert 
Their purple channels, and defraud the heart, 
With fresh recruits they ne’er will be supplied, 
Nor feel their leaping life’s returning tide.’ 

Secondly. That yet there will be a return of man to life again in another 
world at the end of time, when the heavens are no more; then “they shall 
awake and be raised out of their sleep.” The resurrection of the dead was, 
doubtless, an article of Job’s creed, as appears, ch. xix. 26; and to that it 
should seem he has an eye here, where in the belief of that we have three 
things: 

. ay humble petition for a hiding-place in the grave, ver, 13. It was not 
only in a passionate weariness of this life that he wished to die, but in a pious 
assurance of a better life, to which at length he should arise; “O that thou 
wouldst hide me in the grave.” The grave is not only a resting-place, but a 
hiding-place to the people of God. God has the key of the grave to let in now, 
and to let out at the resurrection. He hides men in the grave, as we hide our 
treasures in a place of secrecy and safety; and he that hides will find, and 
nothing shall be lost. O that thou wouldst hide me not only from the storms 
and troubles of this life, but for the bliss and glory of a better life. Let me 
lie in the grave reserved tor immortality ; in secret from all the world, but not 
from thee, not from those eyes which saw my substance when first curiously 
wrought in the lowest parts of the earth, Ps. exxxix. 15, 16. There let me lie, | 
ist. “ Until thy wrath be past.” As long as the bodies of the saints lie in the 
gravé, so long there are some remains of that wrath which they were by nature 
chiidren of; so long na! are under some of the effects of sin. But when the 
body is raised, it is wholly passed; death, the last enemy, will then be totall 
destroyed. 2nd. Till the set time comes for my being remembered, as Noah 
was remembered in the ark, (Gen. viii. 1,) where God hid him, not only from 
the destruction of the old world, but for the reparation of anew world. The 
bodies of the saints shall not be forgotten in the Rrave ; there is a time ap- 
pointed, a time set for their being inquired after. We cannot be sure that we 
shall look through the darkness of our present troubles, and see good days | 
after them in this world; but, if we can but get well to the grave, we may with 
an eye of faith ope enrouh he darkoces that, as Job here, and see better 
days on the other side it, in a better world. ; ans 

2, A holy resolution patiently to attend the will of God both in his death and 
in his resurrection; ver. 14, “ If a man die, shall he live Lara All the days of : 
my appointed time will I wait until my change come, * Job’s friends proving 
miserable comforters, he set himself to be the more his own comforter. His 
case was now bad; but he pleaseth himself with the expectation of a change. 
I think it cannot be meant of his return to a prosperous condition in this | 


” xiv. 6. For “till he shall accomplish, as an hireling, his day,” we 
_ prefer the now generally adopted version, “so that he may enjoy, as 
‘a hireling, his day” of rest. ; ; 
. xiv. 13. The word sheol, here rendered “ grave,” may be taken in 
the wider sense of the unseen world, the separate state; and in this 
erie ction points clearly to Job’s faith in a future life and resurrec- 
tion. Some sceptical critics have racked their ingenuity to justify 
the opinion that Job had no such faith; but, while the plain sense of 
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world; his friends, indeed, flattered him with the hcpes of that, but he himself 
all along despaired of it. Comforts founded upon uncertainties at best mus* 
needs be uncertain comforts; and, therefore, no doubt it is something more 
sure than that which he here bears up himself with the expectation of. ‘he 
Ist. Of the change 
of the resurrection, when the vile body shall be changed, Phil. iii. 21; ane a 
great and glorious change it will be; and then that question, “If a man die 
shall he live again?” must be taken by way of admiration. Strange! shalf 
these dry bones live? If so, all the time appointed for the continuance of the 
separation between soul and body, my separate soul shall wait until that change 
comes, when it shall be united again to the body, “‘and my flesh also shall rest 
in hope,” Ps. xvi. 9. Or, 2nd. Of the change at death, “If a man die, shall 
he live again?” No, not such a life as he now lives; and, therefore, I will 
patiently wait until that change comes, which will put a period to my calamities, 
and not impatiently wish for the anticipation of it as L have done. Observe 
here, First. That it is a serious thing to die; it is a work by itself. It is a 
change. There is a visible change in the body, its appearance altered, its actions 
brought to an end; but a greater change with the soul, which quits the body, 
and removes to the world of spirits, finisheth its state of probation, and enters 
upon that of retribution. This change will come, andit will be a final change; 
not like the transmutations of the elements, which return to their former 
state. No, we must die, not thus to live again. It is but once to die; and that 
had need be well done that is to be done but once. An error here is fatal, 
conclusive, and not again to be rectified. Secondly. That therefore it is the 
duty of every one of us to wait for that change, and to continue waiting all the 
days of our appointed time. The time of life is an appointed time, that time 
is to be reckoned by days, and those days are to be spent in waiting for our 
change. That is, Ist. We must expect that it will come, and think much of it, 
2nd. We must desire that it would come, as those that long to be with Christ. 
3rd. We must be willing to tarry until it doth come, as those that believe God’s 
time to be the best. 4th. We must give diligence to get ready against it comes, 
that it may be a blessed change to us. 

3. A joyful expectation of bliss and satisfaction in this; ver. 15, then, “Thou 
shalt call, and I will answer thee.” Now he was under such a cloud that he could 
not, he durst not answer, ch. ix. 15, 353 xiii. 22; but he comforted himself with 
this, that there would come atime when God would call, and he should answer; 
then, thatis, Ist. At the resurrection; Thou shalt call me out of the grave, by 
the voice of the archangel, and I will answer and come at the call. ‘The body 
is the work of God’s hands, and he will have a desire to that, having prepared 
a glory for it. Or, 2nd. At death; Thou shalt call my body to the grave, and 
my soul to thyself; and I will answer, Ready, Lord, ready, coming, coming ; 
here Lam. Gracious souls can cheerfully answer death’s summons and appear 
to nis writ. Their spirits are not forcibly required from them, as Lu. xii, 20 
but willingly resigned by them; and the earthly tabernacle not violently puiled 
down, but voluntarily laid down, with this assurance, “’Thou wilt have a 
desire to the work of thy hand;” thou hast mercy in store for me, not only as 
made by thy providence, but new made by thy grace; otherwise, “he that made 
them will not save them.” Note, Grace in the soul is the work of God’s own 
hands; and, therefore, he will not forsake it in this world, Ps. exxxviii. 4; 
but will have a desire to it, to perfect it in the other, and to crown it with 
endless glory. 


16 For now thou numberest my steps: 
Dost thou not watch over my sin ? 


17 My transgression 7s sealed up in a bag, 
And thou sewest up mine iniquity. 

18 And surely the mountain falling cometh to nought, 
And the rock is removed out of his place. 

19 The waters wear the stones: [of the earth; 
Thou washest away the things which grow oud of the dust 
And thou destroyest the hope of man. 

20 Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he passeth : 
Thou changest his countenance, and sendest him away 

21 His sons come to honour, and he knoweth 7¢ not; 

And they are brought low, but he perceiveth 7¢ not of 

22 But his fiesh upon him shall have pain, [them. 


And his soul within him shall mourn. 


Job here returns to his complaints; and, though he is not without hope of 
future bliss, he finds it very hard to get over his present grievances. 

First. He complains of the particular hardships he apprehended himself 
under from the strictness of God’s justice, ver. 16,17. Therefore he longed to 
go hence to that world where God’s wrath will be Res because now he was 
under the continual tokens of it, as a child under the severe discipline of the 
rod longs to be of age. When shall my change come? for now thou seemest 
to me to number my steps, and watch over my sin, and seal it up in a bag, as 
bills of indictment are lost safe to be produced against the prisoner: see 
Deu. xxxii. 34. Thou takest all advantages against me, old scores are called 
over, every infirmity is animadyerted upon, and no sooner is a false step taken 
but t am beaten for it. Now, 1. Job doth right to the Divine justice in own- 
ing that he smarted for his sins and transgressions, that he had done enough 
to deserve all that was laid upon him; for there was sin in all his steps, and he 
was guilty of transgression enough to bring all this ruin upon him, if it were 
deriotly inquired into. He is far from saying that he perisheth being innocent. 
But, 2. He doth wrong to the Divine goodness, in suggesting that God was 
extreme to mark ioe tis did amiss, and made the worst of every thing. He 
spoke to this purpose, ch. xiii, 27. It was unadvisedly said, and therefore we 
will not dwell too much upon it. God doth indeed see «ll our sins, he sees sin 
in his own people, but he is not severe in reckoning with us; nor is the law 
ever stretched against us, but we are punished less than our iniquities deserve. 
The transgressions of the 1mpenitent, God doth indeed seal and sew up against 
the day of wrath, but the sins of his people he blots out as a cloud. 

Seeondly. He complains of the wasting condition of mankind in general. 
We live in a dying world; who knows the power of God's anger, by which 
we are consumed and troubled, and in which all our days are passed away? 
see Ps. xc. 7—9, 11; and who can bear up against his rebukes? Ps, xxxix. 11. 

1. We see the decays of the earth itself. Ist. Of the strongest parts of it, 
ver. 19. Nothing will last always, for we see even mountains moulder and 
come to nought, they wither and fall as a_leaf; rocks wax old and pass away 
by the continual beating of the sea ayainst them. “‘The waters wear the 


the words is against them, it does not appear that the expectation of 
Job was very precise and distinct. : 

xiv. 17. ‘Che words, “ my transgression is sealed up in a bag, and 
thou sewest up mine iniquity,” refer to well-known customs. In 
ancient as well as in modern times, it has been usual to put in a bag 
things intended to be kept, and to place a seal upon the cord or 
other fastening. The second clause intensifies the idea of the first: 
for greater security the bag was sewn, and not merely a 
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stones” with constant dropping; non wi, sed se@pe cadendo, ‘not by the violence, 
but the constancy with which they fall.’ On this earth every thing is the worse 
for the wearing; tempus edax rerum,—‘ time devours all things.’ It is not so 
with the heavenly bodies. 2nd. Of the natural products of it. The things 
which grow out of the earth, and seem to be firmly rooted in it, are sometimes, 
oy an excess of rain, washed away, ver. 19. Some think he pleads this for 
relief, ‘Lord, my patience will not hold out always, even rocks and mountains 
will fail at last; therefore, cease the controversy. 

2. No marvel if we then see the decays of man upon the earth, for he is 
of the earth earthy. Job begins to think his case is not singular, and there- 
fore he ought to reconcile himself to the common lot. We perceive, by many 
instances, Ist. How vain it is to expect much from the enjoyments of life. 
“Thou destroyest the hope of man,” that is, puttest an end to all the projects 
he had framed, and all the prospects of satisfaction he had flattered himself 
with. Death will be the destruction of all those hopes which are built upon 
worldly confidences, and confined to worldly comforts. Hope in Christ, and 
nope in heaven, death will consummate, and not destroy. 2nd. How vain it 
is to struggle against the assaults of death; ver. 20, ‘‘ Thou prevailest for ever 
against him.” Note, 1. Man is an unequal match for God. Whom God con- 
tends with he will certainly prevail against, prevail for ever against, so that 
they shall never be able to make head again. 2. The stroke of death is irre- 


sistible. It is to no purpose to dispute its summons; God prevails against 
man, and he passeth, passeth away, and lo, he is not. Look upon a dying man 
and see, 


First. How his looks are altered; “Thou changest his countenance,” two 
ways: lst. By the disease of his body. When aman has been a few days sick, 
what a change is there in his countenance! much more when he has been a 
few minutes dead. The countenance that was majestic and awful becomes 
mean and despicable, that was lovely and amiable becomes ghastly and fright- 
ful. “Bury my dead out of my sight.” Where then is the admired beauty? 
Death changeth the countenance, and then sends us away out of this world; 
gives us our dismission hence, never to return, 2nd. By the discomposure of 
his mind. Note, The approach of death will make the strongest and stoutest 
to change countenance; it will make the most merry, smiling countenance to 
look grave and serious, and the most bold, daring countenance to look pale 
and timorous. 

Secondly, How little he is concerned in the affairs of his family, which, when 
time was, lay so near his heart. When he is in the hands of the harbingers 
of death, suppose struck with a palsy, or apoplexy, or delirious in a fever, or 
in conflict with death, tell him then never so good news concerning his children, 
or never so bad, it is all alike, he knows it not, he perceiveth it not, ver. 21. 
He is going to that world where he will be a perfect stranger to all those things 
which here filled and affected him. The consideration of this should moderate 
our cares concerning our children and families. God will know wkat comes 
of them when we are gone; to him, therefore, let us commit them, with him 
let us leave them, and not burthen ourselves with needless, fruitless cares 
conceruing them. 

Thirdly. Bow dreadful the agonies of death are; ver. 22.‘ While his flesh 
is upon him,’ so it may be read, the body he is so loath to lay down, ‘shall have 
pain ;’ and ‘ while his soul is within him,’ the spirit he is so loath to resign, ‘ it 
shall mourn.’ Note, Dying work is hard work; dying pangs are commonly 
sore pangs. It is folly, therefore, for men to defer their repentance to a death 
bed, and to have that to do which is the one thing needful when they are really 
unfit to do any thing. But it is true wisdom, by making our peace with God 
in Christ, and keeping a good conscience, to treasure up comforts which will 
support and relieve us against the pains and sorrows of a dying hour. 


CHAPTER XY. 


Perhaps Job was so clear, and so well satisfied in the goodness of his own cause, that he 
thought, if he had not convinced, yet he had at least silenced, all his three friends; but 
it seems he had not. At this chapter they begin a second attack upon him, each of 
them charging him afresh with as much vehemence as before. It is natural to us to be 
fond of our own sentiments, and therefore to be firm to them, and hardly to be brought 
to recede from them. Eliphaz here sticks close to the principles upon which he had 
condemned Job, and, I, He reproves him for justifying himself, and fathers on him 
many 11 things which are unfairly inferred from thence, ver. 2—13. He persuades 
him to humble himself before God, and to take shame to himself, ver. 14—16. III. He 
reads him a long lecture concerni.g the woful estate of wicked people, that harden 
their hearts against God, and the judgments that are prepared for them, ver. 17—35. 
A good use may be made both of his reproofs, for they are plain, and of his doctrine, for 
it is sound, though both the one and the other are misapplied to Job. 


FINHEN answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said, 
. 2 Should a wise man utter vain knowledge, 

And fill his belly with the east wind ? 

Should he reason with unprofitable talk ? 

Or with speeches wherewith he can do no good? 

Yea, thou castest off fear, 

And restrainest prayer before God. 

For thy mouth uttereth thine iniquity, 

And thou choosest the tongue of the crafty. 

Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I: 

Yea, thine own lips testify against thee. 

Art thou the first man that was born ? 

Or wast thou made before the hills ? 

Hast thou heard the secret of God ? 

And dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself? 

What knowest thou, that we know not? 

What understandest thou, which zs not in us ? 

With us are both the-grayheaded and very aged men, 

Much elder than thy father. 

Are the consolations of God small with thee ? 

Is there any secret thing with thee ? 
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12 Why doth thine heart carry thee away ? 


And what do thy eyes wink at. 

That thou turnest thy spirit against God, 

And lettest swch words go out of thy mouth? 

What zs man, that he should be clean ? [righteous ? 
And he which is born of a woman, that he should be 
Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints ; 

Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight. 

How much more abominable and filthy 7s man, 

Which drinketh iniquity like water ? 


Eliphaz here falls very foul upon Job because .he contradicted what he and 
his colleagues had said, and did not acquiesce in it, and applaud it as they 
expected. Proud people are apt thus to take it very heinously if they may not 
have leave to dictate and give law to all about them, and to run upon those 
as ignorant and obstinate, and all that is naught, that cannot in every thing 
say as they say. Several great crimes Eliphaz here chargeth Job with, only 
because he would not own himself a hypocrite. 

First. He charges him with folly and absurdity, ver. 2,3; that, whereas he 
had been reputed a wise man, he had now quite forfeited his reputation; any 
one would say that his wisdom was departed from him, he teived 80 extra- 
vagantly, and so little to the purpose. Bildad began thus, ch. viii. 2, and 
Zophar, ch. xi. 2,3. It is common for angry disputants thus to represent one 
another’s reasonings as impertinent and ridiculous, more than there is cause, 
forgetting the doom of him that calls his brother ‘ Raca,’ and ‘Thou fool.’ 16 
is true, 1. That there is in the world a great deal of vain knowledge, science 
falsely so called, that is useless, and therefore worthless, 2. That this is the 
knowledge that puffeth up, with which men fill their bellies, and swell in a 
fond conceit of their own accomplishments. 3. That whatever vain knowledge 
aman may have in his head, if he would be thought a wise man, he must not 
utter it, but let it die with himself as it deserves. 4. Unprofitable talk is evil 
talk. We must give an account in the great day, not only for wicked words, 
Speeches, therefore, which do no good, which do no ser- 
vice either to God or our neighbour, or no justice to ourselves, which are no 
way to the use of edifying, were better unspoken, Such words as are wind, 
light and empty, especially that are as the east wind, hurtful and pernicious. 
it will be ill-filling either ourselves or others with, for they will pass very ill 
in the account. 5. Vain knowledge, and unprofitable talk, ought to be reproved 
and checked, especially in a wise man, whom it worst becomes, and who doth 
most hurt by the ill example of it. 

Secondly. He charges him with impiety and irreligion; ver. 4, “Thou castest 
off fear,” that is, the fear of God, and that regard to him which thou shouldst 
have, “and thou restrainest prayer.” See what religion is summed up in, fear- 
ing God and praying to him; the former the most needful principle, the latter 
the most needful practice. Where no fear of God is, no good is to be expected; 
and those that live without prayer certainly live without God in the world. 
Those who restrain prayer, it is a. sign they cast off fear. Surely those have no 
reverence of God’s majesty, no dread of his wrath, aud are in no care about 
their souls and eternity, who make no applications to God for his grace. ‘hose 
that are prayerless are fearless and graceless. When the fear of God is cast 
off, all sin is let in, and a door open to all manner of profaneness. It is espe- 
cially bad with those who have had some fear of God, but now they have cast 
it off; have been frequent in prayer, but now they restrain it. How are they 
fallen! How is their first love lost! It notes a kind of force put upon them- 
selves. The fear of God should stick to them; but they throw it off. Prayer 
would be uttered, but they restrain it, and in both baffle their convirtions, 
Those that either omit prayer or straiten and abridge themselves in it, o.ench- 
ing the spirit of adoption, and denying themselves the liberty they mignt take 
in the duty, restrain prayer. ‘This is bad enough; but it is worse to restrain 
others from prayer, to prohibit and discourage prayer, as Darius, Dan. vi. 7. 

Now Eliphaz charges this upon Job, either, 1. As that which was his own 
practice. e thought Job talked of God with such liberty as if he had been 
hail-fellow with him, charged him so high with hard usage of him, and chal- 
lenged him so often to a fair trial, that he had quite thrown off all religious 
regard to him. This charge was utterly false, and yet wanted not some colour. 
We ought not only to take care that we keep up prayer and the fear of God, 
but that we never drop any unwary expressions which may give occasion to 
those who seek occasion to question our sincerity and constancy in religion, 
Or, 2. As that which others would infer from the doctrine he miaintatwed: If 
this be true, thinks Eliphaz, which Job saith, that a man may be thus sorely 
atHicted, and yet be a good man, then farewell all religion, farewell prayer and 
the fear of God. If all things come alike to all, and the best men may have the 
worst treatment in this world, every one will be ready to say, “It is vain to 
serve God, and what profit is it to keep his ordinances ?” Mal. iii. 14; “ Verily 
I have cleansed my hands in vain,” Ps. Ixxiii. 13,14. Who will be honest, if the 
tabernacles of robbers prosper? ch. xii. 6. lf there be no forgiveness with 
God, ch. vii. 21, who will fear him? Ps. cxxx. 4. If he laugh at the trial of 
the innocent, ch. ix. 23, if he be so difficult of access, ch. ix. 32, who will pray 
to him? Note, It is a piece of injustice, which even wise and good men are too 
often guilty of in. the heat of disputation, to charge upon their adversaries 
those consequences of their opinions which are not fair y drawn from them, 
and which really they abhor. ‘This is not doing as we would be done by. 

Upon this strained innuendo, Eliphaz grounds that high charge of impiety; 
ver. 5, “Thy mouth utters thine iniquity,” ‘teaches’ it, so the word is. Thou 
teachest others to have the same hard thoughts of God and religion that thou 
thyself hast. It is bad to break even the least of the commandments; but 
worse to teach men so, Mat. v. 19. If we ever thought evil, let us lay our hand 
upon our moutn to suppress the evil thought, Pr. xxx. 32, and let us by no 
means utter it; that is putting an imprimatur to it, publishing it with allow- 
ance, to the dishonour of God, and the damage of others. Observe, when men 
have cast off fear and prayer their mouth utters iniquity. They that cease to 
do good soon learn to do ill. What can we expect but all manner of iniquity 
from those that arm not themselves with the grace of God against it? Bae. 
“Thou choosest the tongue of the crafty,” that is, thou utterest thine iniquit 
with some show and Pryecs of piety, mixing some good words with the bad, 
as hucksters do with their wares, to help them oft. ‘The mouth of iniquity 
could not do so much mischief as it doth without the tongue of the crafty. The 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety: see /tom. xvi. 18. The tongue of the 
cratty speaks with design and deliberation; and therefore they that use it may 
be said to choose it, as that which will serve their purpose better than the 
noveue of the upright. But it will be found at last that honesty is the bese 
policy. : 

Eliphaz, in his first discourse, had proceeded against Job upon mere surmise, 


16 


xv. 2,3- The second of these verses may be taken as stating 
lainly what in the first of them is put figuratively. “Vain know- 
edge,” or, as the Hebrew has it, “‘ windy knowledge,” is like words 

which do not profit; and so the speeches which can do no good are 

compared with the east wind. It has been matter of common obser- 

vation, in all ages, that an east wind is fraught with perils. The 

thin ears of corn which Pharaoh saw in his dream are described as 

withered, and “blasted with the east wind” (Gen. xli. 23). Barnes 
86 


says, “The east wind was not only tempestuous and vehement, but 
sultry and destructive to vegetation. It passed over vast deserts, 
and was characterised by great dryness and heat.” So destructive 
were the words of Job, in the opinion of Eliphaz. - , . 
xv. 4. To cast off fear, in this place, is usually understood of 
religious fear or pious reverence towards God, and most recent 
translations so express it. Eliphaz accuses Job of . 
first principles of religion. 
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nullifying the very 
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ch. iv. 6,7; but now he has got proof against him from his own discourses; 
ver. 6, “Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I.” But then he should 
have considered that he and his fellows had provoked him to say that which 
now they took advantage of; and that was not fair. Those are most effectually 
condemned that are condemned by themselves, 7%. iii. 11; Lu. xix. 22. Many 
a man needs no more to sink him than for his own tongue to fall upon him. 

Thirdly. He chargeth him with intolerable arrogancy and self-conceitedness. 
It was a just, and reasonable, and modest demand Job had made, ch. ix. 3, 
Allow that a have understanding as well as you;” but see how they seek 
occasion against him. That is misconstrued, as fhe pretended to be wiser than 
any man. Because he will not grant to them, they will have it thought that 
he claims to himself, the monopoly of wisdom, ver. 7—9; as if he thought he 
had the advantage of all mankind, 1. In length of acquaintance with the 
world, which furnisheth men with so much the more experience. “ Art thou 
the first man that was born?” and consequently senior to us, and better able 
to give the sense of antiquity, and the judgment of the first and earliest, the 
wisest and purest ages? ‘Art thou prior to Adam?’ so it may be read. Did 
not he suffer for sin, and yet wilt not thou, who art so great a sufferer, own 
thyself asinner? “ Wast thou made before the hills,” as wisdom herself was? 
Pr, viii. 23, &c. Must God’s counsels, which are as the great mountains, 
Ps. xxxvi. 6, and immoveable as the everlasting hills, be subsequent to thy 
notions, and truckle to them? Dost thou know more of the world than any of 
us do? No, thou art but of yesterday, no more than we, ch. v.9. Or, 2. In 
intimacy of acquaintance with God; ver. 8, “ Hast thou heard the secret of 
God?” Dost thou pretend to be of the cabinet council of Heaven, that thou 
canst give better reasons than others can for God’s proceedings? There are 
secret things of God which belong not to us, and which, therefore, we must 
not pretend to account for. Those are daringly presumptuous that do. He 
also represents him, Ist. As assuming to himself such knowledge as none else 
had; “ Dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself,” as if none were wise but thou? 
Job had said, ch. xiii. 2, “‘ What ye know the same do I know also;” and now 
they return upon him, according to the usage of eager disputants, who think 
they have a privilege to commend themselves, ‘ What knowest thou that we 
know not?” How natural are such replies as these in the heat of argument ! 
but how simple do they look afterwards upon the review! 2nd. As opposing 
the stream of antiquity,—a venerable name, which all contending parties strive 
to shelter themselves under the umbrage of; “ With us are the gray-headed, 
and very aged men,” ver. 10. We have the fathers on our side, all the ancient 
doctors of the church are of our opinion. A thing soon said, but not so soon 
proved, and. when proved, truth is not so soon discovered and yk by it as 
most people imagine. David preferred right Scripture knowledge before that 
of antiquity, Ps. cxix. 100, “1 understand more than the ancients, because I 
keep thy precepts.” Or perhaps one or more, if not all three, of these friends 
of Job, were elder than he, ch. xxxii. 6, and therefore they thought he was 
bound to acknowledge them to be in the right. And this also serves contenders 
to make a noise with to very little purpose. If they are elder than their 
adversaries, and can say they knew such a thing before they were born, it will 
serve them to bounce and hector with; whereas the eldest are not always the 
wisest, ch. xxxii, 9. 

Fourthly. He chargeth him with a contempt of the counsels and comforts 
that were given him by his friends; ver. 11, “Are the consolations of God 
small with thee?” 1. Eliphaz takes it ill that Job did not value the comforts 
which he and his friends administered to him more than it seems he did; and 
did not welcome every word they said as gospel. It is true they had said some 
very good things, but in their application to Job they were miserable com- 
forters. Note, We are apt to think that great and considerable which we our- 
selves say, when others, perhaps with good reason, think it small and trifling. 
Paul found that those who seemed to be somewhat, yet in conference added 
nothing to him, Gal. ii. 6. 2. He represents this as a slight put upon Divine 
consolations in general, as if they were of small account with him; whereas 
really they were not. If he had not highly valued them, he could not have 
borne up as he did under his sufferings. ote, Ist. The consolations of God 
are not in themselves small. Divine comforts are crt things; that is, the 
comfort which is from God, especially the comfort which is in God, 2nd. The 
consolations of God not being small in themselves, it is very ill if they be small 
with us. It is a great affront to God, and an evidence of a degenerate, depraved 
mind, to disesteem and undervalue spiritual delights, and despise the pleasant 
land. What, saith Eliphaz, “is there any secret thing with thee?” hast thou 
some cordial to support thyself with that is a proprium, an arcanum, that 
nobody else can pretend to, or knows any yhing of ? or is there some secret sin 
harboured and indulged in thy bosom which hinders the operation of Divine 
comforts? None disesteem Divine comforts but those that secretly affect the 
world and the flesh. g ¥ vy J <a" 

Fifthly. He chargeth him with opposition to God himself, and to religion; 
ver. 12, 13, “ Why doth thine heart carry thee away” into such indecent, irre- 
ligious expressions? Note, Every man is tempted when he is drawn away of 
his own lust, Jas. i. 14. If we fly off from God and our duty, or fly out into 
any thing amiss, it is our own heart that carries us away; “ If thou scornest, 
thou alone shalt bear it.” And there is a violence, an impetns, in the by- 
turnings of the soul; the corrupt heart carries men away, as it were, by force, 
against their convictions. What is it that thine eyes wink at? Whyso careless 
and mindless of what is said to thee, hearing it as if thou wert half asleep ? 
Why so scornful, disdaining what we say, as if it were below thee to take 
notice of it? What have we said that deserves to be thus slighted? nay, “ that 
thou turnest thy spirit against God?” It was bad that his heart was carried 
away from God, but much worse that it was turned against God. But they 
that forsake God will soon break out in open enmity to him. But how did this 
appear? Why, thou lettest such words go out of thy mouth reflecting on God, 
and his justice and goodness. It is the character of the wicked that they set 
their mouth against the heavens, Ps. Ixxiii. 9; which is a certain indication that 
the spirit is turned against God. He thought Job’s spirit was soured against 

od, and so turned from what it had been, and exasperated at his dealings with 
him. Eliphaz wanted candour and charity, else he would not have put such a 
harsh construction upon the speeches of one that had such a settled reputation 
for piety, and was now in temptation. This was in effect to give the cause on 
Satan’s side, and to own that Job had done as he said he would, curse God to 
his face. : 

Sixthly. He chargeth him with justifying himself to that egren as even to 
deny his share in the common Leela and pollution of the human nature; 
yer. 14, “ What is man, that he should be clean?” that is, that he should pretend 
to be so, or that any should expect to find him so. What is he that is born of a 
woman, a sinful woman, that he should be righteous? Note, 1. Righteousness 
is cleanness, it makes us acceptable to God, and easy to ourselves, Ps. xviii. 24. 
2. Man in his fallen state cannot pretend to be clean and righteous before God, 
either to acquit himself to God’s justice, or recommend himself to his favour. 
3. He istherefore to be adjudged unclean and unrighteous, because born of a 
woman, from whom he derives a corrupt nature, which is both his guilt and his 

lution, With these plain truths, Eliphaz thinks to convince Job, whereas 

had just now said the same, ch. xiv. 4, “ Who can bring a clean thing out of 
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|an unclean?” But doth it therefore follow that Job is a hypocrite, and a 

wicked man, which was all that he denied? By no means. Touch man as 
born of a woman is not clean, yet as born again of the Spirit he is. Farther to 
evince this he here shews, 

Ist. That the brightest creatures are imperfect and impure before God; 
ver. 15, God placeth no confidence in saints and angels. He employs both; but 
trusts neither with his service without giving them fresh supplies of strength 
and wisdom for it, as knowing they are not sufficient of themselves, neither 


more nor better than his grace makes them. He takes no complacency in the 
heavens themselves; how pure soever they seem to us, in his eye they have 
many a speck, and many a flaw, “The heavens are not clean in his sight.” If 


the stars, saith Mr. Caryl, have no light in the sight of the sun, what light has 
the sun in the sight of God? see Jsa. xxiv. 23. 

2nd. That man is much more so; ver. 16, ‘How much more abominable and 
filthy is man!” if saints are not to be trusted, much less sinners. If the heavens 
are not pure, which are as God made them, much less man that is degenerated. 
Nay, he is abominable and filthy in the sight of God; and, if ever he repent, he 
is so in his own sight, and therefore he abhors himself. Sin is an odious thing, 
it makes men hateful; the body of sin is so, and is therefore called a dead 
body, a loathsome thing. Is it not a filthy thing, and enough to turn one’s 
stomach, to see a man swill swine meat, or some stinking, nasty stuff? Such is 
the filthiness of man, that he drinks iniquity (that abominable thing which the 
Lord hates) as greedily, and with as much pleasure, as a man drinks water when 
he is thirsty. It is his constant drink; it is natural to sinners to commit 
iniquity. It gratifies, but doth not satisfy, the appetites of the old man. It is 
like water to a man ina dropsy. The more men sin, the more they would sin. 
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I will shew thee, hear me; 

And that which I have seen I will declare ; 

Which wise men have told from their fathers, 

And have not hid 7¢: 

Unto whom alone the earth was given, 

And no stranger passed among them. 

The wicked man travaileth with pain all his days, 

And the number of years is hidden to the oppressor. 

A dreadful sound 7s in his ears: 

In prosperity the destroyer shall come upon him. 

He believeth not that he shall return out of darkness, 

And he is waited for of the sword. 

He wandereth abroad for bread, saying, Where is it ? 

He knoweth that the day of darkness is ready at his 
hand. 

Trouble and anguish shall make him afraid ; [battle. 

They shall prevail against him, as a king ready to the 

For he stretcheth out his hand against God, 

And strengtheneth himself against the Almighty. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, 

Upon the thick bosses of his bucklers : 

Because he covereth his face with his fatness, 

And maketh collops of fat on Azs flanks. 

And he dwelleth in desolate cities, 

And in houses which no man inhabiteth, 

Which are ready to become heaps. [tinue, ° 

He shall not be rich, neither shall his substance con 

Neither shall he prolong the perfection thereof upon the 

He shall not depart out of darkness ; Fearth 

The flame shall dry up his branches, 

And by the breath of his mouth shall he go away 

Let not him that is deceived trust in vanity : 

For vanity shall be his recompence. 

It shall be accomplished before his time, 

And his branch shall not be green. 

He shall shake off his unripe grape as the vine, 

And shall cast off his flower as the olive. 

For the congregation of hypocrites shall be desolate, 

And fire shall consume the tabernacles of bribery. 

They conceive mischief, and bring forth vanity, 

And their belly prepareth deceit. 


Eliphaz, having reproved Job for his answers, here comes to maintain his own 
thesis, upon which he built his censure of Job. His opinion is, that those that 
are wicked are certainly miserable. From whence he would infer, that those 
that are miserable are certainly wicked, and therefore Job was so. Observe, 

First. His solemn preface to this discourse, in which he bespeaks Job’s 
attention; which he had little reason to expect, he having given so little heed 
to, and put so little value upon, what Job had said ; ver. 17, “ I will shew thee” 
that which is worth hearing, and not reason as thou dost with unprofitable 
talk. Thus apt are men, whol they condemn others’ reasonings, to commend 
their own. He promigeth to teach him, 1. From his own experience and ob- 
servation; “That which I have” myself “seen,” in divers instances, “I will 
declare.” It is of good use to take notice of the providences of God con- 
cerning the children of men, from which many a good lesson may be learned, 
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xy. 11. This verse may serve as a specimen to illustrate the varia- 
tions which are so numerous among the ancient versions of Job, The 
Latin Vulgate has, “Is it a great thing that God should comfort 
thee? but thy bad words forbid this;” the Syriac, “Keep off from 
thee the menacings of God, and talk with thy soul in quietness ; 
the Greek, “Thou hast been chastised less than thou hast sinned, 
thou hast spoken very overbearingly ;” the Arabic, “ Put away from 
thee the provoking of God, and talk with thy soul in quietness ;” the 


Chaldee, “Are the consolations of God small with thee? and he seems 
to speak a word in quiet with thee.” Modern critics also vary con- 
siderably here, especially over the second clause, for which, insteac 
of the common version, we would suggest, “Is there a gentle word 
with thee?” i.e, “have you used one kind word?” ‘he answer 
being that he had not. ‘ 

xv. 20—35. It is the opinion of high authorities that this passage 
is to be taken as a quotation, in which Eliphaz rehearses the wisdoiw 
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What good observations we have made, and have found benefit by ourselves, 
we should be ready to communicate for the benefit of others. And we may 
then speak boldly when we declare what we have seen. 2. From the wisdom 
of the ancients; ver. 18, “ which wise men have told from their fathers. Note, 
The wisdom and learning of the moderns is very much derived from that of 
the ancients. Good children will learn a great deal from their good parents. 
And what we have learned from our ancestors we must transmit to our 
posterity, and not hide from the generations to come: see Ps. Ixxviii. 3-6. If 
the thread of the knowledge of many ages be cut off by the carelessness of one, 
and nothing be done to preserve it pure and entire, all that succeed fare the 
worse. The authorities Eliphaz vouchetb were authorities indeed, men of 
rank and figure, ver. 19, “ unto whom alone the earth was given; and there- 
fore you may suppose them favourites of Heaven, and best capable of making 
observations concerning the affairs of this earth. The dictates of wisdom 
come with advantage from those that are in places of dignity and power, as 
Solomon’s: yet there is a wisdom “ which none of the princes of this world 
knew,” 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8. } 

Secondly. The discourse itself. He here aims to shew, ; : 

1. That those who are wise and good do ordinarily prosper in this world ; 
this he only hints at, ver. 19. That those of whose mind he was were such as 
had the earth given to them, and to them only; they enjoyed it entirely and 
peaceably ; and no stranger passed among them, either to share with them, or 
give disturbance to them. Job had said, “the earth is given into the hand of 
the wicked,” ch. ix. 24. No, saith Eliphaz, it is given into the hands of the 
saints, and runs along with the faith committed unto them; and they are not 
robbed and plundered by strangers and enemies making inroads upon them, as 
thou art by the Sabeans and Chaldeans. But, because many of God’s people 
have remarkably prospered in this world, as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, it 
doth not therefore follow that those who are crossed and impoverished, as Job, 
are not God’s people. ; i 

2. That wicked people, and particularly oppressors, and tyrannizing rulers, 
are subject to continual terrors, live very uncomfortably, and perish very 
miserably. On this head he enlargeth, shewing that even they who impiously 
dare God’s judgments yet cannot but dread them, and will feel them at last. 
He speaks in the singular number,—‘“ the wicked man,” some think meaning 
Nimrod, or perhaps Chedorlaomer, or some such mighty hunter before the 
Lord. {wish he doth not mean Job himself, whom he expressly chargeth both 
with the tyranny and with the timorousness here described, ch. xxii. 9, 10. 
Here he thinks the application easy, and that Job might in this description, as 
in a glass, see his own face. Now, : ; i 

Ist. Let us see how he describes the sinner who lives thus miserably. He 
doth not begin with that, but brings it in as a reason of his doom, ver. 25—28, 
{t is no ordinary sinner, but one of. the first rate, an oppressor, ver. 20; a 
blasphemer and a persecutor ; one that neither fears God nor regards man. 

First. He bids defiance to God, and to his authority and power, ver. 25. Tell 
him of the Divine law, and the obligations of it, he breaks those bonds asunder, 
and will not have, no, not him that made him to restrain him, or rule over him. 
Tell him of the Divine wrath, and the terrors of that, he bids the Almighty do 
his worst, he will have his will, he will have his way in spite of him; and will 
not be controlled by law or conscience, or the notices of a judgment to come, 
He stretcheth out his hand against God, in defiance of him, and of the power 
of his wrath. God is indeed out of his reach, but he stretcheth out his hand 
against him, to shew that if it were in his power he would ungod him. This 
speaks the audacious impiety of some sinners, who are really haters of God, 
Rom. i, 30; and whose carnal mind is not only an enemy to nim, but enmity 
itself, Rom. viii. 7. But, alas! the sinner’s malice is as. impotent as it is impu- 
dent; what can he do? Why, “he strengtheneth himself” (he ‘would be 
valiant,’ so some read it) “against the Almighty ;” he thinks with his exorbitant 
despotic power to change times and laws, Dan. vii. 25; and, in spite of Provi- 
dence, to carry the day for rapine and wrong, clear of the check of conscience. 
Note, It is the prodigious madness of presumptuous sinners that they enter the 
lists with Omnipotence ;‘“* Woe unto him that strives with his Maker.” That is 
generally taken for a farther description of the sinner’s daring presumption ; 
ver. 26, © He runs upon him,” upon God himself, in a, direct opposition to him, 
to his precepts and providences, “ even upon his neck, as a desperate combatant, 
when he finds himself an unequal match for his adversary, flies in his face, 
though at the same time he falls on his sword’s point, or ‘the sharp spike of 
his buekler.? Every sinner runs from God; but the presumptuous sinner, who 
sins with a high hand, runs upon him, fights against him, and bids defiance to 
shim; and it is easy to foretel what will be the issue, ‘ 7 

Secondly. He wraps himself up in security and sensuality, ver. 27. “He covers 
his face with his fatness.” This signifies both the pampering of his flesh with 
daily delicious fare and the hardening of his heart thereby against the judgments 
of God. Note, The gratifying of the appetites of the body, feeding and feasting 
that to the full, often turns.to the damage of the soul and its interests. Why is 
God forgotten and slighted, but because the belly is made a god of, and the 
happiness placed in the delights of sense? ‘They that fill themselves with wine 
and strong drink, abandon all that is serious, and flatter themselves with hopes 
that “ to-morrow shall be as this day,” Zsa. lvi. 12; ““ Woe to them that are thus 
at ease in Zion,” Am. vi. 1, 3,4; Lu. xii. 19. The fat that covers his face makes 
him look bold and haughty, and that which covers his flanks makes him lie easy 
and soft, and feel little. But this will prove poor shelter against the darts of 

od’s wrath. ; , 

Oohindn He enriches himself with the spoils of all about him, ver. 28. He 
dwells in cities, which he himself hath made desolate, by expelling the inhabit- 
ants out of them, that he might be placed alone in them, Isa. vy. 8. Itis strange 
what pleasure proud and cruel men can take in ruins, when they are of their 
own making, in destroying cities, Ps. ix. 6, and triumphing in the destruction ; 
since they cannot otherwise make them their own, but by making them ready 
to become heaps, and frightening the inhabitants out of them. Note, Those 
that aim to engross the world to themselves, and rasp at all, lose the comfort 
of all, aud make themselves miserable in the midst of all. How doth this 
tyrant gain his point, and make himself master of cities that have all the marks 
of antiquity upon them? Weare told, ver. 35, he doth it by malice and false- 
hood: the two chief ingredients of his wickedness who was a liar and a 
murderer from the beginning. ‘They conceive mischief, and then they effect it 
by preparing deceit, pretending to protect those whom they design to subdue ; 
and making leagues of peace, the more effectually to carry on the operations of 
war. From such wicked men God deliver all goodmen! 

2nd. Let us see now what is the miserable condition of this wicked man, both 
in spiritual and temporal judgments. ’ 

' irst. His eee peace is continually disturbed. He seems to those about 
him to be easy, who therefore envy him, and wish themselves in his condition; 
but he that knows what is in men tells us that a wicked man has so little 
comfort and satisfaction in his own breast that he is rather to be pitied than 
nvied, . 
“ ist. His own conscience accuseth him; and with the pangs and throes of that 
he“ trayaileth in pain all his days,” ver. 20. He is continually uneasy at the 
thought of the cruelties he has been guilty of, and the blood in which he has 
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imbrued his hands; his sins stare him in the face at every turn. Diri conscia 
facti mens habet attonitos,— conscious guilt astonishes and confounds.’ 

2nd. He is vexed at the uncertainty of the continuance of his wealth and 
power; “the number of years is hidden to the oppressor.” He knows, whats 
ever he pretends, that it will not last always, and has reason to fear it will net 
last long, and this he frets at. 

3rd. He is under “a certain fearful expectation of judgment and fiery indig-* 
nation,” (eb. x. 27,) which puts him into, and keeps him in, a continual terror 
and consternation, so that he dwells with Cain, in the land of Nod, or commo- 
tion, Gen. iv. 16; and is made like Pashur, “ Magor-missabib, a terror round 
about,” Jer. xx. 3,4. “A dreadful sound is in his ears,” ver. 21. He knows 
both heaven and earth are incensed against him, that God is angry with him, 
and all the world hates him, and he has done nothing to make his peace with 
either; and, therefore, thinks every one that meets him will slay him, Gen. iv. 14; 
or, like a man absconding for debt, that thinks every mana bailiff. Fear eame 
in at first with sin, Gen. iii. 10, and still attends it. Even in prosperity he is 
apprehensive that the destroyer will come upon him, either some destroying 
angel sent of God to avenge his quarrel, or some of his injured subjects that 
will be their own avengers. ‘hose who are the terror of the mighty in the 
land of the living usually go down slain to the pit, Hze. xxxii. 25; the expec- 
tation of which makes them a terror to themselves. ‘his is farther set forth, 
ver. 22, that he is in his own apprehension waited for of the sword, for he 
knows that he who killeth with the sword must be killed with the sword 
Rev. xiii. 10. A guilty conscience represents to the sinner a flaming sword 
turning every way, Gen. iii. 24, and himself inevitably running on it. Again, 
ver. 23, “‘ He knows that the day of darkness” (or the night of darkness, rather) 
“js ready at his hand;” that it is appointed to him, and cannot be put by; that’ 
it is hastening on apace, and cannot be put off. This day of darkness is some- 
thing beyond death; it is that day of the Lord which to all wicked people will 
be darkness and not light, and in which they will be doomed to utter endless 
darkness. Note, Some wicked people, though mesh seem secure, have already 
received the sentence of death, eternal death, within themselves, and plainly- 
see hell gaping for them. No marvel that it follows, ver. 24, “Trouble and 
anguish” (that inward tribulation and anguish of soul spoken of, Rom. ii. 8, 9, 
which is the effect of God’s indignation and wrath fastening upon the con- 
science,) “shall make him afraid” of worse to come. What is the hell before 
him if this be the hell within him? And though he would fain shake off his 
fears, drink them away, and jest them away, it will not do, they shall prevail’ 
against him, and overpower him as a king ready to the battie, with forces too’ 
strong to be resisted. He that would keep his peace, let him keep a good 
conscience. 

4th. If at any time he be in trouble, he despairs of getting out; ver. 22, “He 
believeth not that he shall return out of darkness,” but he gives himself up for 
gone and lost in an endless night. Good men expect light at evening time 
light out of darkness; but what reason have they to expect that they shall 
return out of the darkness of trouble who would not return from the dark- 
ness of sin, but went on in it? Ps. |xxxii. 5. It is the misery of damned sinners, 
tae Boer Wa they shall never return out of that utter darkness, nor pass the 
gu xed. 

5th. He perplexeth himself with continual care, especially if Providence 
never so little frown upon him, ver. 23. Such a dread he has of poverty, and 
such a waste doth he discern upon his estate, that he is already, in his own’ 
imagination, wandering abroad for bread, going a begging for a meal’s meat 
and saying, Where is it? ‘The rich man in his abundance cried out, What shall 

do? Lu. xii. 17. Perhaps he pretends fear of wanting as an excuse of his 
covetous practices, and justly may he be brought to this extremity at last. 
We read of those who were full, but have hired out themselves for bread, 
1 Sam. ii. 5, which this sinner will not do; he cannot dig, he is too fat, ver. 27, 
but to beg he may well be ashamed: see Ps. cix. 10. David never saw the 
righteous so far forsaken as to beg their bread, for, verily, they shall be fed by 
the charitable unasked, Ps. xxxvii. 3, 25. But the wicked want it, and cannot 
expect it should be readily given them. How shall they find mercy that never 
shewed mercy ? 

Secondly. His outward prosperity will soon come to an end, and all his confi- 
dence and all his comfort will come to an end with it. How can he prosper 
when God runs upon him? so some understand that, ver. 26. And whom God 
runs upon, he will certainly run down; for when he judgeth he will overcome, 
See how the judgments of God cross this worldly wicked man in all his cares, 
desires, and projects, and so complete his misery. f 

lst. He is in care to get, but “he shall not be rich,” ver. 29. His own covetous 
mind keeps him from being truly rich. He is not rich that has not enough, and 
he has not enough that doth not think he has. It is contentment only that 
is great gain. Providence remarkably keeps some from being rich, defeatin 
their enterprises, breaking their measures, and keeping them always behin 
hand. Many that get much by fraud and injustice, yet do not grow rich. It — 
goes as it comes; it is got by one sin, and spent upon another. d 

2nd. He is in care to keep what he has got, but in vain; “ his substance shall 
not continue ;” it will dwindle and come to nothing; God blasts it} and what 
came up in a night perisheth in a night. “ Wealth gotten by vanity will cer- 
tainly be diminished.” Some have themselves lived to see the ruin of those 
estates which have been raised by oppression ; however, it goes with a curse to 
those that succeed. De male quesitis vix gaudet tertius heres,—‘ ll\-gotten pro- 
perty will scarcely be enjoyed by the third generation.’ He purchaseth estates’ 
to him and his heirs for ever, but to what purpose? He shall not “prolong the 
perfection thereof upon the earth,” neither the credit nor the comfort of his 
riches shall be prolonged, and when those are gone, where is the perfection 
of them? How indeed can we expect the perfection of any thing to be pro- 
longed upon the earth, where every thing is transitory, and we soon see the 


end of all perfection ? ; 

3rd. He is in care to leave what he has got and kept to his children after 
him; but in this he is crossed. The branches of his family shall perish, in” 
whom he hoped to have lived and flourished, and to have had the reputation of. 
making them all great men. “ They shall not aed ted ver. 32; “the flame shall 
dry them up,” ver. 30. He shall shake them off as blossoms that never knit, 
or as the unripe grape, ver, 33. They shall die in the beginning of their days, 
and never come to maturity. Many a man’s family is ruined by his iniquity. 

4th. He is in care to enjoy it a great while himself; but in that also he is 
crossed. (1.) He may pernape be taken from it; ver. 30, ‘By the breath of 
God’s mouth” (that is, by his wrath, which like a stream of brimstone kindleg 
the fire that devours him, Zsa. xxx. 33: or, by his word, he speaks and it is. 
done presently,) “shall he go away,” and leave his wealth to others. “ This 
night shall thy soul be required of thee;” and so “the wicked is driven away in 
his wickedness,” the worldling in his worldliness. (2.) It may perhaps be taken’ 
from him, and fly away like an eagle towards heaven. “It shall be accom- 
plished” (or cut off) “before his time,” ver. 32; that is, he shall survive his’ 
prosperity, and see himself stripped of it. “4 

5th. He is in care, when he is in trouble, how to get out of it, not how to get 

ood by it; but in this also he is crossed, ver. 30, ‘‘ He shall not depart out of 

arkness.” When he begins to fall, like Haman, down with him. tt was said 


of ancient sages. Delitzsch calls it “the doctrine of the wise men, 
which springs from a venerable primitive age, an age as yet undis- 
turbed by any strange way of thinking (modern enlightenment and 
free thinking, as we should say), and is supported by Eliphaz’s own 
experience.” Barnes says, “Eliphaz professes to urge nothing which 
had not been handed down from his ancestors, and was the result of 
careful observation. What he says is made up of apophthegms and 
maxims that were regarded as containing the results of ancient 
38 


wisdom, all meaning that God would punish the wicked, or that the 
wicked would be treated according to their deserts.” There are a 

few verbal difficulties in the translation. Thus, in verse 2Q for — 
“hidden,” some think “reserved” is better: the oppressor will on 
continue for a certain time. In verse 29, for “ perfection” w: 
understand ‘ possession.” In verse 32, the “ branch” should be 
bably a “palm branch.” The following note from Delitzsch (Cla 
Edition) well illustrates verse 33: “In order to appreciate the 
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of him, ver. 22, “He believeth not that he shall return out of darkness,” he 
frightened himself with the perpetuity of his calamity; and God also shall 
chovse his delusions, and bring his fears upon him, Jsa. Ixvi. 4, as he did upon 
Israel, Num. xiv. 28. God saith Amen to his distrust and despair. 

6th. He is in care to secure his partners, and hopes to secure himself by his 
partnership with them, but that is in vain too; ver. 34, 35, ‘he congregation of 
them, the whole confederacy, they and all their tabernacles, shall be desolate, 
and consumed with fire. Hypocrisy and bribery are here charged upon them ; 
that is, deceitful dealing both with God and man: God affronted under colour 
of religion, man wronged under colour of justice. It is impossible these should 
end well. “Though hand join in hand” for the support of these perfidious 
practices, seh shall not the wicked go unpunished.” 

Thirdly. The use and 14 ihe of allthis. Wall the prosperity of presump- 
tuous sinners end at last thus miserably? ‘Then, (ver. 31,) “Jet not him that is 
deceived trust in vanity.” Let others’ harms be our warnings, and let not us rest 
on that broken reed which always failed those that leaned onit. ist. Those 
that trust to their sinful ways of getting wealth trust in vanity ; and vanity will 
be their recompence, for they shall not get what they expected. ‘Their arts 
will deceive them, and perhaps ruin them in this world. 2nd. Those that trust 
to their wealth when they have gotten it, pa to the wealth they have 
gotten dishonestly, trust in vanity, for it will yield them no satisfaction; the 
guilt that cleaves to it will ruin the joy of it. They sow the wind, and will 
reap the whirlwind, and will own at length, with the utmost confusion, that 
a deceived heart turned them aside, and they cheated themselves with a lie in 
their right hand. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


This chapter begins Job's reply to that discourse of Eliphaz which we had in the fore- 
going chapter; and it is but the second part of the same song of lamentation with 
which he had before bemoaned himself, and to the same melancholy tune. I. He 
upbraids his friends with their unkind usage of him, ver. 1—5. Il. He represents his 
own case as very deplorable upon all accounts, ver. 6—16. III. He still holds fast his 
integrity, concerning which he appeals to God’s righteous judgment from the unright- 
eous censures of his friends, ver. 17—22. 


HEN Job answered and said. 

2 I have heard many such things: 

Miserable comforters are ye all. 
3 Shall vain words have an end ? 

Or what emboldeneth thee that thou answerest ? 
4 I also could speak as ye do: 

If your soul were in my soul’s stead, 

I could heap up words against you, 

And shake mine head at you. 
5 But I would strengthen you with my mouth, 

And the moving of my lips should asswage your grief. 


Both Job and his friends took the same way that disputants commonly take, 
which is to undervalue one another’s sense, and wisdom, and management. 
The saw of contention, the longer it is drawn the hotter it grows, and the 
beginning of this sort of strife is as the letting forth of water; therefore leave 
it off before it be meddled with. Eliphaz had represented Job’s discourses as 
idle and unprofitable, and nothing to the purpose; and Job here gives his the 
same character. Those who are free in passing such censures must expect to 
have them retorted. It is easy, it is endless; but, cui bono ?—‘ what good doth 
it do?’ It will stir up men’s passions, but will never convince their judgments, 
nor set truth in a clear light. Job here reproves yl phes : Pr 

First. For needless repetitions; ver. 2, “I have veard many such things.” 
You tell me nothing but what I knew before, nothing but what you yourselves 
have before said; you offer nothing new, it is the same shine over and over 
again; which Job thinks as great a trial of his patience as almost any of his 
troubles. The inculcating of the same things thus by an adversary is indeed 
provoking and nauseous; but by a teacher it is often necessary, and must not be 

rievous to the learner, to whom precept must be upon precept, and line upon 

ine. Many things we have heard which it is good for us to hear again, that we 
| understand pee remember them better, and be more affected with them 
influenced by them. ; ’ 
Thavccal S For unabilfal applications. They came with a design to comfort 
him, but they went about it very awkwardly, and when they touched Job's 
case, quite mistook it; “ Miserable comforters are ye all,” that, instead of 
offering anything to alleviate the affliction, add affliction to it, and make it yet 
more grievous. The patient’s case is sad indeed when his medicines are 
oisons, and his physicians his worst disease. What Job saith here of his 
riends is true of all creatures in comparison with God, and one time or other 
we shall be made to see it and own it, that “miserable comforters are they all.” 
When we are under convictions of sin, terrors of conscience, and the arrests of 
death, it is only the blessed Spirit that can comfort effectually; all others with- 
out him do it miserably, and sing songs to a heavy heart to no purpose. 

Thirdly. For endless impertinence. Job wisheth that vain words might have 
an end, ver. 3; and, if they be vain, it were well they were never begun, and 
the sooner they are ended the better. ‘Those who are so wise as tu speak to the 
purpose will be so wise as to know when they have said enough of a thing, and 
when it is time to break off. 7 perk 

Fourthly. For causeless obstinacy; “ What emboldeneth thee that thou 
answerest?” It is a great piece of confidence, and unaccountable with Eli- 
phaz, to charge men with those crimes which we cannot prove upon them, to 

ass a judgment on men’s pais ‘State upon the view of their outward con- 

ition, and to re-adyance those objections which have been aguin and again 
anny. For the violation of the sacred laws of friendship, doing by his 
brother as he would not have been done by, and as his brother would not have 
done by him. This is a cutting reproof, and very affecting, ver. 4, 5. ae 

1. He desires his friends in imagination for a little while to change conditions 
with him, to put their souls into his soul’s stead; to suppose themselves in 
misery like him, and hin at ease like them. And it is no absurd or foreign sup- 
position, but what might quickly become true in fact; so strange, so sudden, 
many times are tae vicissitudes of human affairs, and such the turns of the 
wheel, that the spokes soon phange places. Whatever our brethren’s sorrows 
are, we ought by sympathy to make them our own, because we know not how 
soon they may be so. 


2 He represents the unkindness of their carriage towards him by shewing 
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what he could do to them if they were in his condition; “ 1 could speak as ye 
do.” It is an easy thing to trample upon those that are down, and to find fault 
with what those say that are in extremity of pain and afHliction. “1 could heap 
up words against you,” as you do against me, and how would you like it? how 
would you bear it ? 

3. He shews them what they should do, by telling them what in that case he 
would do; ver. 5, “1 would strengthen you,” and say all | could to assuage 
your grief, but nothing to aggravate it. It is natural to sufferers to think what 
they would do if the tables were turned; but perhaps our hearts may deceive 
us, we know not what we would do. We find it easier to discern the reason- 
ableness and importance of a command when we have occasion to claim the 
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| benefit of it than when we have occasion to do the duty of it. See what is the 


duty we owe to our brethren in affliction. Ist. We should say and do all we 
can to strengthen them, suggesting to them such considerations as are proper 
to encourage their confidence in God, and to support their sinking spirits. 
Faith and patience are the strength of the afflicted; what helps these graces 
confirms the feeble knees. 2nd. To assuage their grief, the causes of their 
grief if possible, or, however, their resentment of those causes. Good words 
cost nothing ; but they may be of good service to those that are in sorrow, not 
only as it is some comfort to them to see their friends concerned for them, but 
they may so be minded of that which through the prevalency of grief was for- 
gotten. Though hard words, we say, break no bones, yet kind words may help 
to make broken bones rejoice; and those have the tongue of the learned that 
know how to speak a word in season to the weary. 


6 Though I speak, my grief is not asswaged : 

And though I forbear, what am I eased ? 

But now he hath made me weary: 

Thou hast made desolate all my company 

And thou hast filled me with wrinkles, 

Which 1s a witness against me : 

And my leanness rising up in me 

Beareth witness to my face. 

He teareth me in his wrath, who hateth me: 

He gnasheth upon me with his teeth ; 

Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes upon me. 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth ; 

They have smitten me upon the cheek reproachfully ; 
They have gathered themselves together against me. 
God hath delivered me to the ungodly, 

And turned me over into the hands of the wicked. 

I was at ease, but he hath broken me asunder: 

He hath also taken me by my neck, and shaken me te 
And set me up for his mark. [pieces, 
His archers compass me round about, 

He cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spare ; 
He poureth out my gall upon the ground. 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach, 

He runneth upon me like a giant. 

I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin, 

And defiled my horn in the dust. 

My face is foul with weeping, 

And on my eyelids 7s the shadow of death. 


Job’s complaint is here very bitter, as anywhere in all his discourses, and he 
is at a stand whether to smother it or to give it vent. Sometimes the one, and 
sometimes the other, is a relief to the afflicted, according as the temper or the 
circumstances are; but Job found help by neither, ver. 6. 1. Sometimes giving 
vent to grief gives ease; but “though I speak,” saith Job, “my grief is not 
assuaged,” my spirit is never the lighter for the pouring out of my complaint; 
nay, what I speak is so misconstrued as to be turned to the aggravation of my 
grief. 2. At other times, keeping silence makes the trouble the easier, and the 
sooner forgotten; but, saith Job, “though | forbear,” I am never the nearer, 
“what am L eased?” If he complained, he was censured as passionate; if not, 
as sullen; if he maintained his integrity, that was his crime; if he made no 
answer to their accusations, his silence was taken for a confession of his guilt. 
Here is a doleful remonstrance of Job’s grievances. Oh, what reason have we 
to bless God that we are not making such complaints ! He complains, 

First. That his family was scattered; ver. 7, ‘““ He made me weary ;” weary 
of speaking, La of forbearing, weary of my friends, weary of life itself ; my 
journey through the world proves so very uncomfortable that I am quite tired 
with it. And this made it as tiresome as any thing, that all his company was 
made desolate, his children and servants killed, and the poor remains of his 
great household dispersed. The company of good pools that used to meet at 
his house for religious worship was now scattered, and he spent his sabbaths in 
silence and solitude. He had company indeed, but such as he would rather 
have been without, for they seemed to triumph in his desolation. If lovers 
and friends are put far from us, we must see and own God’s hand in it, making 
our company desolate. : 

Secondly. That his body was worn away with diseases and pains, so that he 
was become a perfect skeleton, nothing but skin and bones, ver. 8. His faca 
was furrowed, not with age, but sickness; “Thou hast filled me with wrinkles.” | 
His flesh was wasted with the running of his sore boils, so that his leanness rose 
up in him; that is, his bones that were not seen stuck out, ch. xxxiii. 21. These 
are called witnesses against him, witnesses of God's displeasure against him, 
and such witnesses as his friends produced against him to prove him a wicked 
man. Or, they are witnesses for me, that my complaint is not causeless, or 
witnesses to me that I am a dying man, and must be gone shortly. 

Thirdly. That his enemy was a terror to him, threatened him, frightened 
him, looked stern upon him, and gave all the indications of rage against him; 
ver. 9, “He tears me in his wrath.” But who is the enemy? Either, lL. Eli- 
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of the comparison, it is needful to know that the Syrian olive-tree 
bears fruit plentifully the first, third, and fifth years, but rests during 
the second, fourth, and sixth. It blossoms in these years also, but 
the blossoms fall off almost entirely without any berries being formed. 
The harvest of the olive is therefore in such se, Ma pan With 
respect to the vine, every year enormous quantities of grapes are 
used up before they are cae When the berries are only about the 
size of a pea, the acid from them is used in housekeeping to prepare 


almost every kind of food. The people are exceedingly fond of things 
sour—a, taste which is caused by the heat of the climate. During the 
months of June, July, and August, above 600 horses and asses, 
laden with unripe grapes, come daily to the market in Damascus 
alone; and during this season no one uses vinegar.” : 

xvi. 4. For “heap up” we should rather translate, with Barnes, 
“string together.” : 

xvi. 5, 6. Instead of “assuage” here, we might use the word 
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phaz, who shewed himself very much exasperated against him, and perhaps had 
expressed himself with such marks of indignation as are here mentioned; how- 
ever, what he said tore Job’s good name, and thundered nothing but terror to 
him. His eyes were sharpened to spy out matter of reproach against Job, and 
very barbarously both he and the rest of them used him. Or, 2. Satan. He 
was his enemy that hated him, and, perhaps, by the Divine permission, terrified 
him with apparitions, as (some think) he terrified our Saviour, which put him 
into his agonies in the garden; and thus he aimed to make him curse God. It 
is not improbable that this is the enemy he means, Or, 3. God himself. If we 
understand it of him, the expressions are indeed as rash as any he used; God 
hates none of his creatures, but Job’s melancholy did thus represent to him 
the terrors of the Almighty; and nothing can be more grievous to a good man 
than to apprehend God to be his enemy. If the wrath of a king be as messen- 
gers of death, what is the wrath of the King of kings! 

Fourthly. That all about him were abusive to him, ver. 10. ‘They came upon 
him with open mouth to deyour him, as if they would swallow him alive, so 
terrible were their threats, and so scornful was their carriage to him. They 
did him all the indignities they could invent, and even smote him on the cheek ; 
and herein many were confederate,—they gathered themselves together against 
him, even the abjects, Ps. xxxv. 15. Herein Job was a type of Christ, as many 
of the ancients make him. ‘hese very expressions are used in the predictions 
of his sufferings; Ps. xxii. 13. “ They gaped upon me with their mouths ;” and 
Mic. y. 1, “ They shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek,” 
which was literally fulfilled, JZut. xxvi. 67. How were they increased that 
troubled him! Bert 8 . : 

Fifthly. That God, instead of delivering him out of their hands, as he hoped, 
delivered him into their hands; ver. 11, ‘He hath turned me over into the 
hands of the wicked.” ‘They could have had no power against him if it had not 
been given them from above; he therefore looks beyond them to God, who gave 
them their commission, as David did when Shimei cursed him. But he thinks 
it strange, and almost thinks it hard, that those should have power against him 
who were God’s enemies as much as his. But God sometimes makes use of 
wicked men as his sword to one another, (Ps. xvii. 13,) and his rod to his own 
children, Jsa. x. 5. Herein also Job was a type of Christ, who was delivered 
into wicked hands to be erucified and slain by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, Acts ii. 23. : 

Sixthly. That God not only delivered him into the hands of the wicked, but 
took him into his own hands too, into which it is a fearful thing to fall; ver. 12, 
“T was at ease” in the comfortable enjoyment of the gifts of God’s bounty, not 
fretting and uneasy, as some are in the midst of their prosperity, who thereby 
provoke God to strip them; yet ‘““he has broken me asunder,” put me upon 
the rack of pain, and torn me limb from limb. God in afflicting him had seemed, 
1. As if he were furious. Though fury is not in God, he thought it was, when 
he took him by the neck (as a strong man in a passion would take a child) and 
shook him to pieces, triumphing in the irresistible power he had to do what he 
would with him. 2. Asif he were partial. He hath distinguished me from the 
rest of mankind by this hard usage of me; he “hath set me up for his mark,” 
the butt at which he is pleased to let fly all hisarrows. At me they are directed, 
and they come not by chance; against me they are levelled, as if I were the 
greatest sinner of all the men of the East, or were singled out to be made an 
example. When God set him up for a mark, his archers presently compassed him 
round. God has archers at command, who will be sure to hit the mark that he 
sets up. Whoever are our enemies, we must look upon them as God’s archers, 
and see him directing the arrow. “It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth 
him good.” 3. Asif he were cruel, and his wrath as relentless as his power 
was resistless. As if he contrived to touch him in the tenderest part, cleaving 
his reins asunder with acute pains. Perhaps they were nephritic pains, those 
of the stone, which lie in the region of the kidneys. As if he had no mercy in 
reserve for him; he doth not spare, nor abate any thing of the extremity. And 


as if he aimed at nothing but his death, and his death in the midst of the most | 


grievous tortures; “ He pours out my gall upon the ground ;” as, when men have 
taken a wild beast and killed it, they open it and pour out the gall with a loath- 
ing of it. He thought his blood was poured out as if it were not only not 
precious but nauseous. 4. As if he were unreasonable and insatiable in his 
executions; ver. 14, ‘‘ He breaketh me with breach upon breach,” follows me 
with one wound after another. So his troubles came at first, while one mes- 
senger of evil tidings was speaking another came; and so it was still, new boils 
were rising every day, so that he had no prospect of the end of his troubles. 
Thus he thought God ran upon him like a giant, whom he could not possibly 
stand before or confront, as the giants of old ran down all their poor neigh- 
bours, and were quite too hard for them. Note, Even good men, when they 
are in great and extraordinary troubles, have much ado not to entertain hard 
thoughts of God. 

Seventhly. That he had divested himself of all his honour, and all his comfort, 
in compliance with the surprising providences that were concerning him. Some 
can lessen their own troubles by concealing them, holding their heads as high, 
and putting as good a face upon it as ever; but Job could not do so. He received 
the impressions of them, and, as one truly penitent and truly patient, he humbled 
himself under the mighty hand of God, ver. 15, 16. 1. He now laid aside all his 
ornaments and soft clothing, consulted not either his ease or finery in his dress, 
but sewed sackcloth upon his skin; that clothing he thought good enough for 
such a defiled, distempered body as he had. Silks upon sores, such sores, he 
thought would be disagreeable; sackcloth would be more becoming. Those 
are fond indeed of gay clothing that will not be weaned from it by sickness 
and old age, and, as Job was, ver. 8, by wrinkles and leanness. He not only put 
on sackcloth, but sewed it on, as one that resolved to continue his humiliation 
as long as the affliction continued. 2 He insisted not upon any points of 
honour, but humbled himself under humbling providences ; he defiled his horn 
in the dust, and refused the respects that used to be paid to his dignity, power, 
and eminency. Note, When God brings down our condition, that should bring 
down our spirits. Better lay the horn in the dust, than lift it up in contra- 
diction to the designs of Providence, and have it broken at last. Eliphaz had 
represented Job as high, and haughty, and unhumbled under his affliction. 
No, saith Job, I know better thiags; the dust is now the fittest place for me. 
3. He banished mirth as utterly unseasonable, and set himself to sow in tears; 
ver. 16, “ My face is foul with weeping” so constantly for my sins, for God’s 
displeasure against me, and for my friends’ unkindness; this has brought a 
shadow of death upon my eyelids. He had not only wept away all his beauty, 
but almost wept his eyes out. In this also he wasa inne of Christ, who was a 
man of sorrows, and much in tears, and pronounced those blessed that mourn, 
tor they shall be comforted. 


17 Not for any injustice in mine hands : 
Also my prayer ts pure. 

18 O earth, cover not thou my blood, 
And let my cry have no place. 
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19 Also now, behold, my witness 7s in heaven, 
And my record ¢s on high. 
20 My friends scorn me : 
But mine eye poureth out ¢ears unto God 
21 O that one might plead for a man with God, 
As a man pleadeth for his neighbour ! 
22 When a few years are come, 
Then I shall go the way whence I shall not return. 


Job’s condition was very deplorable; but had he nothing to support him 
nothing to comfort him? Yes, and he here tells us what it was. 

First. He had the testimony of his conscience for him that he had walked 
uprightly, and had never allowed himself in any gross sin. None was ever 
more ready than he to acknowledge his sins of infirmity ; but, upon search, he 
could not charge himself with any enormous crime for which he should be 
made more miserable than other men, ver..17.. He had kept a conscience void 
of offence, 1 Towards men. “ Not for any injustice in my hands,” any wealth 
that | have unjustly got or kept. Eliphaz had represented him as a tyrant and 
an oppressor. No, saith he, I never did any wrong to any man, but always 
despised the gain of oppression. 2. Towards God. “ Also my prayer is ure,” 
which it cannot be as long as there is injustice in our hands, /sa.i. 15. Eliphaz 
had charged him with hypocrisy in religion; but he instanceth in prayer, the 
great act of religion, and professeth that in that he was pure; though not from 

all infirmity, yet from reigning and allowed guile. It was not like the prayers 
of the Pharisees, who looked no farther than to be seen of men, and to serve a 
turn. 

This assertion of his own integrity he backs with a solemn imprecation of 
shame and confusion to himself if it were not true, ver. 18. 1. If there were 
any injustice in his hands, he wishes it might not be concealed; “O earth, 
cover thou not my blood,” that is, the innocent blood of others which I am 
suspected to have shed. Murder will out; and let it, saith Job, if I have ever 
been guilty of it, Gen. iv. 10,11. The day is coming when the earth shall dis- 
close her blood, Zsa. xxvi. 21; and a good man is far from dreading that day. 
2. If there were any impurity in his prayers, he wisheth they might not be 
accepted ; ‘ Let my cry have no place.” He was willing to be judged by that 
rule, “If L regard iniquity in my heart, God will not hear me,” Ps. Ixvi. 18. 
There is another probable sense of these words, that he doth hereby, as it 
were, lay his death upon his friends, who broke his heart with their harsh 
censures, and chargeth the guilt of his blood upon them, begging of God to 
avenge it, and that the we of his blood might have no place in which to lie 
rece pes come up to heaven, and be heard by him that makes inquisition 
or blood. 

Secondly. He could appeal to God’s omniscience concerning his integrity, 
ver. 19. ‘The witness in our own bosoms for us will stand us in little stead, if we 
have not a witness in heaven for us too; for Godis greater than our hearts, and 
we are not to be our own judges: this, therefore, is Job’s triumph, “ My witness 
isin heaven.” Note, It is an unspeakable comfort to a geod man, when he lies 
under the censure of his brethren, that there is a God in heaven who knows 
his integrity, and will clear it up sooner or later: see Job v. 31, 37. ‘This one 
Witness is instead of a thousand. 

Thirdly. He had a God to go to, before whom he might unbosom himself 
ver. 20,21. See here, 1. How the case stood between him and his friends; he 
knew not how to be free with them, nor could he expect either a fair hearing: 
with them, or fair dealing from them. My friends (so they call themselves) 
scorn me; they set themselves not only to oppose me, but to-expose me; they 
are of counsel against me end use all their art and eloquence (so the word sig- 
nifies) to run me down. he scorns of friends are more cutting than those of 
enemies; but we must expect them, and provide accordingly. 2. How it stood 
between him and God. He doubted not but that, Ist. God did now take 
cognizance of his sorrows; “‘ Mine eye pours out tears to God.” He had said 
ver. 16, that he wept much; here he tells us in what channel his tears ran, and’ 
which way they were directed. His sorrow was not that of the world; but he 
sorrowed after a godly sort, wept before the Lord, and offered to him the sacri- 
fice of a broken heart. Note, Even tears, when sanctified to God, give ease to 
troubled spirits; and, if men slight our grief, this may comfort us, that God 
regards them. 2nd. That he would in due time clear up his innocency ; ver. 21, 
“© that one might plead for a man with God!” If he could but now have the 
same freedom at God’s bar that men commonly have at the bar of the civil 
magistrate, he doubted not but to carry his cause; for the judge himself wags 
a witness to his integrity. The language of this wish is, that, Zsa. 1. 7, 8, “1 
know that I shall not be ashamed, for he is near that justifies me.” Some give 
a gospel sense of this verse, and the original will very well bear ity; ‘And he 
will plead’ (that is, there is one that will plead) ‘for man with God, even the 
Son of man for his friend, or neighbour. Those who pour out tears before 
God, though they cannot plead for themselves, by reason of their distance and 
defects, have a friend to plead for them, even the Son of man; and on this we 
must bottom all our hopes of acceptance with God. 

Fourthly. He had a prospect of death, which would put a period to all his 
troubles. Such confidence had he towards God, that he could take pleasure 
in thinking of the approach of death, when he should be determined to his 
everlasting state, as one that doubted not but it would be well with him then. 
“ When a few years are come,” the years of number which are determined and 
appointed to me, “then I shall go the way whence I shall not return.” Note, 
1, To die is to go the way whence we shall not return; it is to go a journey, 
along journey, a journey for good and all; to remove from this to another 
country, from the world of sense to the world of spirits; it is a journey to 
our long home; there will be no coming back to our state in this world, nor 
any change of our state in the other world. 2. We must all of us very cer- 
tainly, and very shortly, go this journey; and it is comfortable to those who 
keep a good conscience to think of it, for it is the crown of their integrity, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In this chapter, I. Job reflects upon the harsh censures which his friends had passed 
upon him, and, looking upon himself as a dying man, ver. 1, he appeals to God, and 
begs of him speedily to appear for him and right him, because they had wronged him, 
and he knew not how to right himself, ver. 2—7; but hopes, though it be a su a 
it will be no stumblingblock to good people to see him thus abused, ver. 8, 9. i. He 
reflects upon the vain hopes they had fed him with, that he should yet see gvod days; 
shewing that his days were just at an end, and with his body ail his hopes would Le 
buried in the dust, ver. 10—16. His friends becoming strange to him, which greatly 
a him, he makes death and the grave familiar to him, which yielded him some 
comfort, > ae 
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“moderate,” but what is it which Job would moderate in verse 5 ? 
Perhaps he-means that he would moderate or modify their grief, as 
siggested by our translators. If so, the reference is to consoling or 
strengthening, as some translate the word. In verse 6 we must put 
“if” for “though,” because the Hebrew text requires it. 

xvi. 8, For ‘‘thou hast filled me with wrinkles,” the American 
Bible Union translate, “me hast thou seized ;” Barnes, “thou hast 
compressed me;” the Greek, “thou hast taken hold of me,” and this 

20 


may be regarded as the preferable rendering, E 
still received by some good scholars. BO 
xvi, 10. The word “gathered” represents a Hebrew term, bare 
meaning “fill,” and it has led to much discussion among critics; bu "4 
the result has been to confirm the general accuracy of our version 2D 
xvi. 13. For “ archers” some, following the ancient translations m 
have “arrows,” but others give “strong ones.” We think the true 
sense is uncertain; but the English version is probably correct. “on 
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N Y breath is corrupt, 
: My days are extinct, 

The graves are ready for me. 
2 Are there not mockers with me ? 
And doth not mine eye continue in their provocation ? 
Lay down now, put me in a surety with thee ; 
Who ¢s he ¢hat will strike hands with me ? 
For thou hast hid their heart from understanding ; 
Therefore shalt thou not exalt ¢hem. 
He that speaketh flattery to Azs friends, 
Even the eyes of his children shall fail. 
He hath made me also a byword of the people ; 
And aforetime I was as a tabret. 
Mine eye also is dim by reason of sorrow, 
And all my members are as a shadow 
Upright men shall be astonied at this, [crite 
And the innocent shall stir up himself against the hypo- 
The righteous also shall hold on his way, [stronger. 
And he that hath clean hands shall be stronger and 


Job’s discourse here is somewhat broken and interrupted, and he passeth 
suddenly from one thing to another, as is usual with men in trouble. ut we 
may reduce what is said here to three heads. : ; 

First. The deplorable condition which poor Job was now in, which he 
describes, to aggravate the great unkindness of his friends to him, and to justify 
his own complaints. Let us see what his case was. 

1. He was a dying man, ver. 1. He had said, ch. xvi. 22, “ When a few years 
are come,” I shall go that long journey. But here he corrects himself: What! 
do I talk of years to come? alas, L am just setting out on that journey, am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand, “my breath is” 
already “corrupt,” or broken off, “my spirits are spent.” I am a gone man. 
It is good for every one of us thus to look upon ourselves as dying, and espe- 
cially to think of it when we are sick. We are dying, that is, Ist. Our life is 
going, for the breath of life is going, It is continually going forth, it is in our 
nostrils, Isa. iii. 26, the door at which it entered, Gen. ii. 7; there it is upon the 
threshold, ready to depart. Perhaps Job’s distemper obstructed his breathing, 
and short breath will be no breath after a while. Let the Anointed of the 
Lord be the breath of our nostrils, and let us get spiritual life breathed into 
us, and that breath will never be corrupted, 2nd. Our time is ending. “ My 
days are extinct,” are put out, as a candle which from the first lighting is con- 
tinually wasting and burning down, and will by degrees burn out of itself, but 
may by a thousand accidents be extinguished. Such is life. It concerns us, 
therefore, carefully to redeem the days of time, and to spend them in getting 
ready for the days of eternity, which will never be extinct. 3rd. We are 
expected in our long home. “The graves are ready for me.” But would not 
one grave serve? Yes; but he speaks of the sepulchres of his fathers, to which 
he must be gathered. The graves where they are laid are ready for me also; 

raves in eoncert, the congregation of the dead. Wherever we go, there is 
but a step between us and the grave. Whatever is unready, that is ready. It 
is a bed soon made. If the graves be ready for us, it concerns us to be ready 
for the graves. ‘The graves for me,’ so it runs; noting not only his expectation 
of deatlr, but his desire of it. I have done with the world, and have nothing 
now to wish for but a grave. 4 a 

2. He was a despised man; ver. 6, “He” (that is, Eliphaz, so some, or rather 
God, whom he all along acknowledgeth to be the author of his calamities,) “has 
made me a byword of the people,” the talk of the country, a laughing-stock 
to many, a gazing-stock to all; “ and aforetime” (or, to men’s faces, publicly) “ 1 
was as a tabret,” that who would might on! upon. cot A made ballads of him; 
his name became a proverb, it is so still, As poor as Job. He has now made 
me a byword, a reproach of men, whereas aforetime, in my prosperity, I was 
as a tabret, ‘the darling of the country, —delicie@ humani generis, whom they 
were all pleased with. It is common for those who were honoured in their 
wealth to be despised in their poverty. 

3. He was a man of sorrows, ver. 7. He wept so much that he had almost 
lost his sight ; ‘‘ Mine eye is dim by reason of sorrow,” ch. xvi. 16. The sorrow 
of the world thus works darkness and death. He vexed so much that he had 
fretted all the flesh off his back, and was become a perfect anatomy, a skeleton, 
nothing but skin and bones: “ All my members are as a shadow.” Iam grown 
so poor and thin that I am not to be called a man, but the shadow of a man. 
econdly. ‘lhe ill use which his friends made of his miseries. ‘They trampled 
upon him, and insulted over him, and condemned him as a hypocrite, because 
he was thus grievously afflicted. Hard usage! Now observe, 

1. How Job describes it, and what construction he puts upon their discourses 
with him. He louks upon himself as basely abused by them. Ist, They abused 
him with their foul censures, condemning him as an ill man, justly reduced 
thus, and exposed to contempt; ver. 2, They are mockers that deride my 
calamities, and insult over me because i am thus brought low, They are so 
with me, abusing me to my face, pretending friendship in their visit, but 
intending mischief. I cannot get clear of them, they are continually tearing me ; 
and they will not be wrought upon, either by reason or pity, to let fall the 
prosecution. 2nd. They abused him too with their fair promises, for in them 
they did but banter him; he reckons them, ver. 5, among those that speak 
flattery to their friends. They all came to mourn with him; Eliphaz began 
with a commendation of him, ch. iv. 3. They had all promised him how happy 
he should be if he would take their advice; now all this he looked upon as 
flattery, and designed to vex him so much the more. All this he calls their 
provocation, ver, 2. ‘They did what they could to provoke him, and then con- 
demned him for his resentment of it; but he thinks himself excusable when his 
eye continued thus in their provocation: it never ceased, and he could never 
look off it. Note, The unkindness of those that trample upon their friends in 
affliction, that ay eat and apse them then, is enough to try, if not to tire, the 

i n of Job himself. ; e , 
is, How he condemns it. Ist. It was a sign that “God had hid their heart 
from understanding,” ver. 4, and that in this matter they were infatuated, and 
their wonted wisdom was departed from them. Wisdom is a gift of God 
which he grants to some and withholds from others; grants at some times and 
withholds at other times. Those that are void of compassion are so far void of 
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understanding. Where there is not the tenderness of a man, one may question 
whether there be the understanding of a man. 2nd. It would be a lastin 


| reproach and diminution to them; “Therefore shalt thou not exalt them. 


‘Those are certainly kept back from honour whose hearts are hid from under- 
standing. When God befools men, he will abase them. Sure they who discover 
so little acquaintance with the methods of Providence shall not have the 
honour of deciding this controversy! That is reserved for a man of better 
sense and better temper; such a one as Elihu afterwards appeared to be. 
3rd. It would entail a curse upon their families. He that thus violates the 
sacred laws of friendship forfeits the benefit of it, not only for himself, but for 
his posterity. “Even the eyes of his children shall fail;” and, when they look 
for succour and comfort from their own and their father’s friends, they shall 
look in vain as IL have done, and be as much disappointed as I am in you. Note, 
Those that wrong their neighbours may prove to wrong their own children 
more than they are aware of, 

3. How he appeals from them to God; ver. 3, “Lay down now, put me ina 
surety with thee;” that is, Let me be assured that God will take the hearing 
and determining of the cause into his own hands, and I desire no more. Let some 
or other engage for God to bring on this matter. Thus they whose hearts con- 
demn them not have confidence towards God, and can with humble and beliey- 
ing boldness beg of him to search and try them. Some make Job here to glance 
upon the mediation of Christ; for he speaks of a surety with God, without whom 
he durst not appear before God, nor try his cause ut his bar; for, though bis 
friends’ accusations of him were utterly false, yet he could not justify himself 
before God but ina mediator. Our English Annotations give this reading of 
the verse, “ Appoint, 1 pray thee, my surety with thee, namely, Christ, who is 
with thee in heaven, and hath undertaken to be my surety; 12 him plead my 
cause and stand up for me, and “who is he then that will strike upon mine 
hand?” that is, who dares then contend with me? who shall lay any thing to 
my charge if Christ be an advocate for me? Rom. viii. 32, 33. “Christ is the 
surety of the better testament, Heb. vii. 22, a surety of God’s appointing ; and, 
if he undertake for us, we need not fear what can be done against us. 

Thirdly. The good use which the righteous should make of Job’s afflictions, 
both from God, trom his enemies, and from his friends, ver. 8, 9. Observe here 

1. How the saints are described. Ist. They are upright men, honest and 
sincere, and that act from a steady principle, with a single eve. ‘This was Job’s 
own character, ch. i. 1; and probably he speaks of such upright men especially 
as had been his intimates and associates. 2nd, They are the innocent; not 
perfectly so, but it is what they aim at, and press towards. Sincerity is evan- 
gelical innocency; and they that are upright are said to be innocent from the 
great transgression, Ps. xix. 13. 3rd. They are the righteous, who walk in the 
way of righteousness. 4th. They have clean hands, kept clean from the gross 
polations of sin, and when spotted with infirmities washed with innocency, 

S. XXV1. 6. 

2. How they should be affected with the account of Job’s troubles. Great 
inquiry no doubt would be made concerning him, and every one would speak of 
him and his case, and what use will good people make of it? 

Ist. It will amaze them; “ Upright men shall be astonied at this.” They will 
wonder to hear that so good a man as Job should be so grievously afflicted, both 
in body, name, and estate; that God should lay his hand so heavy upon him, and 
that his friends, who ought to have comforted him, should add to his grief; 
that such a remarkable saint should be such a remarkable sufferer, and so use- 
ful a man laid aside in the midst of his usefulness. What shall we say to these 
things? Upright men, though satisfied in general that God is wise and holy in 
all he doth, yet cannot but be astonished at such dispensations of Providence; 
paradoxes which will not be unfolded till the mystery of God shall be finished. 

2nd. It will animate them. Instead of being deterred from, and discouraged 
in, the service of God by the hard usage which this faithful servant of God met 
with, they shall be so much the more emboldened to proceed and persevere in 
it. ‘That which was St. Paul’s care, 1 Thes. iii. 3, was Job’s, that no good man 
should be moved either from his holiness or his comfort by these afflictions; 
that none should for the sake hereof think the worse of the ways or work of 
God. And that which was St. Paul’s comfort was his too, that the brethren 
in the Lord would wax confident by his bonds, Phil. i. 14. They would hereby 
be animated, 

First. To oppose sin, and to confront the corrupt and pernicious inferences 
which evil men would draw from Job’s sufferings, as that God has forsaken the 
earth, that it is in vain to serve him, and the like. “The innocent shall stir u 
himself against the hypocrite ;” will not bear to hear this, Rev. ii. 2, but wil 
withstand him to his face; will stir up himself to search into the meaning of 
such providences, and study these hard chapters that he may read them readily ; 
will stir up himself to maintain religion’s Just but injured cause against all its 
opposers. Note, The boldness of the attacks which profane people make upon 
religion should sharpen the courage and resolution of its friends and advocates. 
It is time to stir when proclamation is made in the gate of the camp, “ Who 
is Hi the Lord’s side?” When vice is daring, it is no time for virtue to be 
sneaking. 

Secondly. To persevere in religion. ‘‘ The righteous, instead of drawing back, 
or so much as starting back, at this frightful spectacle, or standing still to 
deliberate whether he should proceed or no, (allude to 2 Sam. ii. 23,) “ shall” 
with so much the more constancy and resolution “ hold on his way,” and press 
forward. ‘Though in me he foresees bonds and afflictions abide him, yet none 
of those things shall move him, Acts xx. 24. Those who keep their eye upon 
heaven as their end, will keep their feet in the paths of religion as their way, 
whatever difficulties and discouragements they meet with in it. 

Thirdly. In order thereunto to grow in grace. He will not only hold on his 
way notwithstanding, but will grow “stronger and stronger ;” and by the sight 
of other good men’s trials, and the experience of his own, he will be made more 
vigorous and lively in his duty, more warm and affectionate, more resolute and 
undaunted; and the worse others are, the better he will be. That which is- 
mays others heartens him. The blustering wind makes the traveller gather his 
cloak the closer about him, and gird it the faster. They that are truly wise 
and good will be continually growing wiser and better. Proficiency in religion 
is a good sign of sincerity in it. 


10 But as for you all, do ye return, and come now: 
For I cannot find one wise man among you. 
11 My days are past, 
My purposes are broken off, 
Even the thoughts of my heart. 
12 They change the night into day : 
The light zs short because of darkness 
13 If I wait, the grave 7s mine house: 
I have made my bed in the darkness. 


oe 


xvii. 3. “Lay down now,” in the sense of deposit, or make a 
deposit by way of security ; hence, give a security. Job knew that he 
could give no tee himself sufficient for the necessity of the 
case, he therefore doubles his entreaty: ‘‘ Put down pledges now; be 
thou surety for me with thyself; who else will strike hands for me?” 

well). Bishop Patrick understands the verse as a petition that 
God will judge the cause of Job, and appoint some one to see him 
righted. De.itzsch thinks Job implores God “to confirm the reality 


of his innocence in some way or other, by laying down a pledge,” t= 
provide him with a surety, and to take his part. “To strike hands” 
is to make an agreement; and the form is still practised. 

xvii. 6. The second half of this verse is rendered very differently 
by many moderns, who take it to mean that Job’s friends are accused 
of spituing at him. Barnes expresses it thus, “Iam an object of 
scorn before their face;” and Rodwell, “I am become one in whose 
face they spit,” which is a very probable translation. a 
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14 I have said to corruption, Thou art my father: 
To the worm, Thou art my mother, and my sister. 
15 And where 7s now my hope? 
As for my hope, who shall see it ? 
16 They shall go down to the bars of the pit, 
When owr rest together és in the dust 


Job’s friends had pretended to comfort him with the hopes of his return to a 
prosperous estate again; now here he shews, 

First. That it was their folly to talk so; ver. 10, “ Return, and come now,” 
be convinced that you are in an error, and let me persuade you to be of my mind, 
for “I cannot find one wise man among you,” that knows how to explain the 
difficulties of God’s providence, or how to apply the consolations of his pro- 
mises. ‘hose do not go wisely about the work of comforting the afflicted wha 
fetch their comforts from the possibility of their recovery and enlargement in 
this world, though that is not to be despaired of; but at the best it is uncertain, 
and if it should fail, as perhaps it may, the comfort built upon it will fail 
too. It is therefore our wisdom to comfort ourselves and others in distress 
with that which will not fail, the promise of God, his love and grace, and a 
well-grounded hope of eternal life. 

Secondly. That it would be much more his folly to heed them; for, ? 

1. All his measures were already broken, and he was fuil of confusion, 
ver. 11,12. He owns he had in his prosperity often pleased himself, both with 

rojects of what he should do, and prospects of what he should enjoy; but now 
hé looked upon his days as past, and drawing towards a period, all those pur- 
poses were broken off, and those expectations dashed. e had had thoughts 
about enlarging his border, increasing his stock, and settling his children, and 
many pious thoughts, it is likely, of promoting religion in his country, redress- 
ing grievances, reforming the profane, relieving the poor, and raising funds 
perhaps for charitable uses; but all these thoughts of his heart were now at an 
end, and he should never have the satisfaction of seeing his designs effected. 
Note, The period of our days will be the period of all our contrivances and 
hopes for this world; but, if with full purpose of heart we cleave to the Lord, 
death will not break off that purpose. Job being thus put upon new counsels 
was under a constant uneasiness, ver. 12. The thoughts of his heart being 
broken, they changed the night into day and shortened the light. Some, in 
their vanity and riot, turn night into day, and day into night; but Job did so 
through trouble and anguish of spirit, which was a hindrance, Ist. To the 
repose of the night; keeping his eyes waking, so that the night was as wearisome 
to him as the day, and the tosses of the night tired him as much as the toils of 
the day. 2nd. ‘To the entertainments of the day. The light of the morning is 
welcome, but by reason of his inward darkness the comfort of it is soon gone, 
and the day is to me as dismal as the black and dark night, Deu. xxviii. 67. 
See what reason we have to be thankful for that health and ease which enables 
us to welcome both the shadows of the evening and the light of the morning. 

2. All his expectations from this world would very shortly be buried in the 
grave with him; so that it was a jest for him to think of such mighty things 
as they had flattered him with the hopes of, ch. iv. 19; viii. 21; xi. 17: Alas, you 
do but make a fool of me. 

Ist. He saw himself just dropping into the grave. A convenient house, an 
easy bed, and agreeable relations, are some of those things which we take 
satisfaction in in this world. Job expected not any of these above ground; all 
he felt, and all he had in view, was unpleasing and disagreeable; but under 
ground he expected them. 

First. He counted upon no house but the grave; ver. 13, If I wait, if there 
be any place where I shall ever be easy again, it must be in the grave. I should 
deceive myself if I should count upon any outlet from my trouble but what 
death will give me. Nothing so sure as that. Note, In all our prosperity it 
is good to keep death in prospect. Whatever we expect, let us be sure to 
expect that; for that may prevent other things we expect, but nothing will 
prevent that. But see how he endeavvurs, not only to reconcile himself to the 
grave, but to recommend it to himself; It is my house. ‘The grave is a house; 
to the wicked it is a prison house, ch. xxiv. 19, 20; to the godly it is Bethabara,— 
‘a passage house’ in their way home. It is my house; mine by descent, I am 
born to it, it is my father’s house; mine by purchase, I have made myself 
obnoxious to it. We must, every one of us, shortly remove to this house, and 
it is our wisdom to provide accordingly ; let us think of flitting, and send before 
to our long home. 

Secondly, He counted upon no quiet bed but in the darkness; There, saith 
he, “ | have made my bed.” Itis made, for it is ready, and I am.just going to it. 
The grave is a ved; for we shall rest in it in the evening of our day on eartn, 
and rise from it in the morning of our everlasting day, Zsa. lvii. 2. Let this 
make good people willing to die, it is but going to bed. ‘They are weary and 
sleepy, and it is time they were in their beds; why should they not go willingly 
when their Father calls? Nay, “Ihave made my bed,” by preparation for it; 
have endeavoured to make it easy, by keeping conscience pure, by seeing 
Christ lying in this bed, and so turning it into a bed of spices, and by looking 
beyond it to the resurrection, 

Thirdly. He counted upon no agreeable relations but what he had in the 
rave; ver. 14, “I have cried to corruption,” that is, to the grave, where the 
ody will corrupt, “Thou art my father,” for our bodies were formed out of 

the earth; and “to the worms” there, “ Ye are my mother and my sister,” to 
whom Lam allied, for man is a worm, and with whom I must be conversant. 
for the worms shall cover us, ch. xxi. 26. Job complained that his kindred 
were estranged from him, ch. xix. 13, 14; therefore here he claims acquaintance 
with other relations, that would stick to him when those disowned him. Note, 
ist. We are all of us near akin to corruption and the worms. 2nd. It is, there- 
fore, good to make ourselves familiar with them, by conversing much with 
them in our thoughts and meditations, which would very much help us above 
the inordinate love of life and fear of death. 

2nd. He saw all his hopes from this world dropping into the grave with him ; 
ver. 15, 16, Seeing 1 must shortly leave the world, “where is now my hope 24 
How can | expect to prosper, who do not expect to live? He is not hopeless, 
but his hope is not there where they would have it be. If in this life only he 
had hope, he were of all men most miserable. No; “as for my hope,” that hope 
which I comfort and support myself with, “ who shall see it?” It is something 
out of sight that 1 hope for, not things that are seen, that are temporal, but 
things not seen, that are eternal. What is his hope he will tell us, ch. xix. 25. 
Non est mortale quod opto, immortale peto,—‘ 1 seek not for that which perishes, 
but for that which abideth for ever.” But as for the hopes you would buoy 


me up with, they shall go down with me to the bars of the pit. You are dying | 


men, and cannot make good your promises ; I am a dying man, and cannot enjoy 
the good you promise: seeing, therefore, our rest will be together in the dust, 
let us all lay aside the thoughts of this world, and set our hearts upon another. 
We must shortly be in the dust, for dust we are, dust and ashes in the pit, 


xvii. 10. Mr. Henry thinks the change or turn irdicates that Job’s 
friends had inade a show of comforting him. Renan supposes that 
they had been irritated by his vehemence of speech and manner, and 
had made as if they would leave him. Others, on the contrary, think 
that Job merely invites them to return to the attack, and to reprove 
him again. Job may simply mean that if they should renew the 
attack, he should still fail to discover a wise man among them. 

xvii. 16. The Hebrew is not “they shall go down,” but “it shall 
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under “the bars of the pit;” held fast there, never to loose the bands of death 
till the general resurrection. But we shail rest there, we shall rest together 
there. Job and his friends could not agree now, but they will both be quiet 
in the grave; the dust of that will shortly stop their mouths, and put an end 
to the controversy. Let the foresight of this cool the heat of all contenders, 
and moderate the disputers of this world. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


In this chapter Bildad makes a second assault upon Job. In his first discourse, ch. viil., 
he had given him encouragement to hope that all should yet be wel] with him; but 
here, not a word of that: he is grown more peevish, and is so far from being convinced 
by Job’s reasonings that he is but more exasperated. I. He sharply reproves Job as 
haughty, and passionate, and obstinate in his opinion, ver. 1—4. II. He enlargeth 
upon the doctrine he had before maintained, concerning the misery of wicked people, 
and the ruin that attends them, ver. 5—21. In which he seems all along to have an 
eye to Job’s complaints of the miserable condition he was in, that he was in the dark, 
bewildered, ensnared, terrified, and hastening out of the world. Why this, saith 
Bildad, is the condition of a wicked man, and therefore thou art one. bd 


HEN answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 
2 How long will it be ere ye make an end of words ? 
Mark, and afterwards we will speak. 
3 Wherefore are we counted as beasts, 
And reputed vile in your sight ? 
4 He teareth himself in his anger : 
Shall the earth be forsaken for thee ? 
And shall the rock be removed out of his place ? 
Bildad here shoots his arrows, even bitter words, against poor Job, little 
thinking that, though he was a wise and good man, yet in this instance he was 
serving Satan’s design in adding to his affliction. 


First. He charges him with idle, endless talk, as Eliphaz had done, ch. xv. 2,33 
* How long will it be ere ye make an end of words?” ver. 2. Here he reflects 


| not only upon Job himself, but either upon all the managers of the conference, 


thinking, perhaps, that Eliphaz and Zophar did not speak so close to the pur- 
pose as they might have done, or upon some that were present, who possibly 
took part with Job, and put in a word now and then in his favour, though it 
be not recorded. Bildad was weary of hearing others speak, and impatient 
till it came to his turn, which cannot be observed to any man’s praise, for we 
ought to be swift to hear and slow to speak. It is common for contenders to 
monopolize the reputation of wisdom, and then to insist upon it as their 
privilege to be dictators. How unbecoming that is in others every one can 
see, but few that are guilty of it can see it in themselves. Time was when Job 
had the last word in all debates; ch. xxix. 22, “ After my words they spake not 
again.” Then he was in power and prosperity; but, now he was impoverished 
and brought low, he could scarce be allowed to speak at all, and every thin 

he said was as much vilified as formerly it had been magnified. “Wisdom, 

therefore, as the world goes, “is good with an inheritance,” Heel. vii. 11; for 
“the poor man’s wisdom is despised,” and because he is poor “ his words are 
not heard,” Feel. ix. 16. 

Secondly. With a regardlessness of what was said to him, intimated in that, 
“Mark, and afterwards we will speak.” And it is to no purpose to speak, 
though what is said be never so much to the purpose, if those to whom it is 
spoken will not mark and observe it. Let the ear be opened to hear as the 
learned, and then the tongues of the learned will do good service, Isa. 1. 4, and 
not otherwise. It is an encouragement to those that speak of the things of 
God to see the hearers attentive. 

Thirdly. With a haughty contempt and disdain of his friends, and of that 
which they offered; ver. 3, ‘* Wherefore are we counted as beasts?” ‘This was 
invidious. Job had indeed called them mockers, had represented them botk as 
unwise and as unkind, wanting both in the reason and tenderness of men; but 
he did not count them beasts, yet Bildad so represents it, 1. Because his high 
spirit resented what Job had said, as if it had been the greatest affront imagin- 
able. Proud men are apt to think themselves slighted more than really they 
are. 2. Because his hot spirit was willing to find a pretence to be hard upon 
Job. Those that incline to be severe upon others will have it thought that they 
have first been so upon them. 

Fourthly. With outrageous passion; “He teareth himself in his anger,” 
ver. 4. Herein he seems to reflect upon what Job had said, ch. xiii. 14,“ Where- 
fore do I take my flesh in my teeth?” It is thine own fault, saith Bildad ; or 
upon what he said, ch. xvi. 9, where he seemed to charge it upon God, or, as 
some think, upon Eliphaz, “ He teareth me in his wrath;” No, saith Bildad, 
thou alone shalt bear it. “ He teareth himself in his anger.” Note, Anger is 
asin that is its own punishment. Fretful, passionate people tear and torment 
themselves. He teareth his soul, so the word is; every sin wounds the soul, 
tears that, wrongs that, Pr. viii. 36; unbridled passion particularly. 

Fifthly. With a proud and arrogant expectation to give law even to Provi- 
dence itself; ‘Shall the earth be forsaken for thee?” No, sure, thereis no reason 
for that, that the course of nature should be changed, and the settled rules of 
government violated to gratify the humour of one man. Job, dost thou think 
the world cannot stand without thee? but that, if thou art ruined, all the world 
is ruined and forsaken with thee? Some make it a reproof of Job's justifica- 
tion of himself, falsely insinuating that either Job was a wicked man or we 
must deny a Providence, and suppose that God has forsaken the earth, and the 
Rock of ages is removed. It is rather a just reproof of his passionate com- 
plaints. When we quarrel with the events of Providence, we forget that what- 
ever befalls us it is, 1. According to the eternal purpose and counsel of God. 
2. According to the written.Word. Thus it is written, that in the world we 
must have tribulation; that, since we sin daily, we must expect to smart for it, 
And, 3. According to the usual way and custom, the track of Providence 
nothing but what is common to men; and to expect that God’s counsels should 
change, his method alter, and his Word fail to please us, is as absurd and 
unreasonable as to think that “the earth should be forsaken for us, and the 
rock removed out of its place.” i 


5 Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out, 
And the spark of his fire shall not shine. 

6 The light shall be dark in his tabernacle, . 
And his candle shall be put out with him. : 


The fol- 


go down,” that is, the hope mentioned in the verse before. 


lowing words are “to the bars of Sheol,’ where “bars” denote the © 
fastenings; and the idea is of a place barred or fastened, so that — 
The — 


escape is precluded; in other words, the prison of the grave. 
second clause may possibly mean “we shall rest together in the 

dust,” but more probably the sense simply is “there 1s rest alto-— 
gether in the dust.” Some understand Job to mean that when his — 
hope is buried, he shall at the same time find rest in the dust. — 
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‘1 The steps of his strength shall be straitened, 
And his own counsel shall cast him down. 
For he is cast into a net by his own feet, 
And he walketh upon a snare. 

9 The gin shall take him by the heel, 

And the robber shall prevail against him. 
The snare zs laid for him in the ground, 
And a trap for him in the way. 


8 


10 


The rest of Bildad’s discourse is entirely taken up in an elegant description 
of the miserable condition of a wicked man, in which there is a great deal of 
certain truth, and which will be of excellent use if duly considered; that a 
sinful condition is a sad condition, and that iniquity will be men’s ruin if they 
do not repent of it. But, 1. It is not true that all wicked people are visibly 
and npeaty made thus miserable in this world; nor, 2. That all who are 
brought into great distress and trouble in this world are therefore to be 
deemed and adjudged wicked men, though no other proof appears against 
them; and therefore, though Biidad thought the application of it to Job was 
easy, yet it was not safe, nor just. In these verses we have, 

First. The destruction of the wicked foreseen and foretold, under the simili- 
tude of darkness; ver. 5, 6, “‘ Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put ont.” 
Even his light, the best and brightest part of him, shall be put out; even that 
which he rejoiced in shall fail him. Or, the “ Yea” may refer to Job’s com- 
retake of the great distress he was in, and the darkness he should shortly make 
tis bed in. “ Yea,” saith Bildad, so it is; thou art clouded, and straitened, and 
made miserable, and no better could be expected, for “ the light of the wicked 
shall be put out,” and therefore thine shall. Observe here, 1. The wicked may 
have some light for a while, some pleasure, some joy, some hope within, as 
well as wealth, and honour, and power without. But his light is but a spark, 
ver. 5, a little thing, and soon extinguished. It is but a candle, ver. 6, wasting 
and burning down, and easily blown out. It is not the light of the Lord, that 
is sun-light, but the light of his own fire, and sparks of his own kindling, 
Zsa... 11. That light will certainly be put out at length, quite put out, so that 
not the least spark of it shall remain with which to kindle another fire. Even 
while he isin his tabernacle, while he is in the body, which is the tabernacle 
of the soul, 2 Cor. v. 1, the light shall be dark, he shall have no true, solid com- 
fort, no joy that is satisfying, no hope that is supporting; even the light that 
is in him is darkness, and how great is that darkness! But, when he is put out 
of this tabernacle by death, “his candle shall be put out with him.” The period 
of his life will be the final period of all his days, and will turn all his hopes 
into endless despair. “‘ When a wicked man dies, his expectation shall perish,” 
Pr. xi. 7. “ He shall lie down in sorrow.” 

Secondly. The preparatives for that destruction represented under the 
similitude of a beast or bird caught in a snare, or a malefactor arrested and 
taken into custody, in order to his punishment, ver. 7—10. 

1, Satan is preparing for his destruction. He is “the robber that shall pre- 
vail against him,” ver.9; for, as le was a murderer, so was he a robber from the 
beginning. He, as the tempter, lays snares for sinners in the way, wherever 
they go, and he shall prevail. If he make them sinful like himself, he will 
make them miserable like himself. He ‘‘ hunts for the precious life.” 

2. He is himself preparing for his own destruction, by going on in sin, and so 
treasuring up wrath against the day of wrath. God gives him up, as he deserves 
and desires, to his own counsels, and then his own counsels cast him down, 
ver. 7. His sinful projects and pursuits bring him to one mischief or other. 
He is “ cast into a net by his own feet,” ver. 8; runs upon his own destruction, 
is “snared in the work of his own hands,” Ps. ix. 16; his “own tongue falls 
upon him,” Ps. lxiv. 8. “In the transgression of an evil man there is a snare.” 

3. God is preparing for his destruction. The sinner, by his sin, is preparing 
the fuel, and then God, by his wrath, is preparing the fire. See here, Ist. How 
the sinner is infatuated to run himself into the snare; and whom God will 
destroy he befools. 2nd. How he is embarrassed. “The steps of his strength,” 
his mighty designs and efforts, “shall be straitened,” so that he shall not compass 
what he intended; and the more he strives to extricate himself the more will 
he be entangled. Evil men wax worse and worse. 3rd. How he is secured and 
kept from outrunuing the judgments of God that are in pursuit of him; “The 
gin shall take him by the heel.” He can no more escape the Divine wrath that 
is in pursuit of him,than a man so held can flee from the pursuer. “God knows 
how to reserve the wicked for the day of judgment,” 2 Pet. ii. 9, 


il Terrors shall make him afraid on every side, 

And shall drive him to his feet. 

His strength shall be hungerbitten, 
And destruction shail be ready at his side. 

It shall devour the strength of his skin : 

ven the firstborn of death shall devour his strength. 
His confidence shall be rooted out of his tabernacle, 
And it shall bring him to the king of terrors. 

It shall dwell in his tabernacle, because 7¢ 7s none of his: 
Brimstone shall be scattered upon his habitation. 

His roots shall be dried up beneath, 

And above shall his branch be cut off. 

His remembrance shall perish from the earth, 

And he shall have no name in the street. 

He shall be driven from light into darkness, 

And chased out of the world. 

19 He shall neither have son nor nephew among his people, 
Nor any remaining in his dwellings 
20 They that come after 4im shall be astonied at his day, 

As they that went before were aftrighted. 
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21 Surely such are the dwellings of the wicked, 
And this és the place of vm that knoweth not God. 


Bildad here describes the destruction itself which wicked people are reserved 
for in the other world, and which in some degree often seizeth them in this 
world. Come, and see what a miserable condition the sinner is in when hia 
ony. comes to fall. 

irst. See him disheartened and weakened by continual terrors arising from 
the sense of his own guilt and the dread of God’s wrath; ver. 11, 12, “Terrors 
shall make him afraid on every side.” The terrors of his own conscience shall 
haunt him so that he shall never be easy; wherever he goes these shall dog 
him, which way soever he looks these shail stare him in the face. It will make 
him tremble to see himself fought against by the whole creation; to see Heaven 
frowning on him, hell gaping for him, and earth sick of him. He that carries 
his own accuser and his own tormentor always in his bosom cannot but be 
afraid on every side. This will drive him to his feet, like the malefactor. w ho, 
being conscious of his guilt, takes to his heels, and fiies for the same, “ flees 
when none pursues,” Pr. xxviii. 1. But his feet will do him no service, they 
are fast in the snare, ver. §. ‘lhe sinner may as soon overpower the Divine 
omnipotence as overrun the Divine omniscience, Am. ix. 2, 3. 

No marvel for the sinner to be dispirited and distracted with fear; for, 1. He 
sees his ruin approaching, “ Destruction shall be ready at his side,” to seize 
him whenever justice gives the word, so that he is brought into desolation in 
a moment, Ps. Ixxiii. 19. 2. He feels himself utterly unable to grapple with 
it, either to escape it, or to bear up under it. That which he relied upon as his 
strength, his wealth, power, pomp, friends, and the hardiness of his own spirit, 
shall fail him in the time of need, and be hunger-bitten; that is, it shall do him 
no more service than a famished man pining away for hunger would do in work 
or war. ‘The case being thus with him, no marvel that he is a terror to himself. 
Note, The way of sin is a way of fear, and leads to everlasting confusion, 
which the present terrors of an impure and unpacified conscience are earnests 
of, as they were to Cain and Judas. 

Secondly. See him devoured and swallowed up by a miserable death; and 
adit indeed a wicked man’s death is, how secure and jovial soever his 
ife was. 

1. See him dying; arrested by “the firstborn of death,” some disease, or some 
stroke that has in it a more than ordinary resemblance of death itself,—so great 
a death, as it is called, 2 Cor. i. 10; a messenger of death that has in it an 
uncommon strength and terror,—weakened by the harbingers of death, which 
“devour the strength of his skin;” that is, it shall bring rottenness into his 
bones, and consume them. “His confidence shall then be rvoted out of his 
tabernacle,” ver. 14; that is, all that he trusted to for his support shall be taken 
from him, and he shall have nothing to rely upon, no, not his own tabernacle, 
His own soul was his confidence; but that shall be rooted out of the tabernacle 
of Fhe body, as a tree that cumbered the ground. “ Thy soul shall be required 
of thee. 

2. See him dead, and see his case then with an eye of faith, Ist. He is then 
“brought to the king of terrors.” He was surrounded with terrors while he 
lived, ver. 11, and death was the king of all those terrors. ‘They fought against 
the sinner in death’s name, for it is by reason of death that sinners are all their 
lifetime subject to bondage, Heb. ii. 15; and at length they will be brought 
to that which they so long feared, as a captive to the conqueror. Death is 
terrible to nature,—our Saviour himself prayed, “ Father, save me from this 
hour ;” but to the wicked it is in a special manner the king of terrors, both as 
it is a period to that life in which they placed their happiness, and a passage 
to that life where they will find their endless misery. ow happy, then, are 
the saints, and how much indebted to the Lord Jesus, by whom death is so far 
abolished, and the property of it altered, that this king of terrors is become 
a friend and servant! 2nd. He is then “driven from light into darkness,” 
ver. 18. From the light of this world, and his prosperous condition in it, into 
darkness, the darkness of the grave, the darkness of hell; into utter darkness, 
never to see light, Ps. xlix. 19, not the least gleam, nor any hopes of it. 3rd. 
He is then “chased out of the world,” hurried and dragged away by the mes- 
sengers of death, sore against his will; chased as Adam out of Paradise, for the 
world is his Paradise. It intimates that he would fain stay here, he is loath 
to depart, but go he must All the world is weary of him, and therefore 
chaseth him out, as glad to be rid of him, This is death to a wicked man. 

Thirdly. See his family sunk and cut off, ver. 15. The wrath and curse ot 
God light and lie not only upon his head and heart, but upon his house too. 
to consume it with the timber and stones thereof, Zec. v. 4. Death itself shall 
dwell in his tabernacle, and, having expelled him, shall take possession of his 
house, to the terror and destruction of all that he leaves behind; even the 
dwelling shall be ruined for the sake of its owner, “ brimstone shall be scat- 
tered upon his habitation,” rained upon it as upon Sodom, to the destruction 
of which this seems to have reference. And some think he here upbraids Job 
with the burning of his sheep and servants with fire from heaven. ‘The reason 
is here given why his tabernacle is thus marked for ruin, “ because it is none 
of his;” that is, it was unjustly got, and kept from the rightful owner, and 
therefore, let him not expect either the comfort or the continuance of it. 

His children shall perish, either with him or after him, ver. 16. So that, “his 
roots” being in his own person “dried up beneath, above his branch” (every child 
of his family) “ shall bétcut off.” Thus the houses of Jeroboam, Baasha, and Ahab 
were cut off; none that descended from them were left alive. ‘They who take 
root in the earth may expect it will thus be dried up; but, if we be rooted in 
Christ, even our leaf shall not wither, much less shall our branch be cut off. 
Those who consult the true honour of their family, and the welfare of its 
branches, will be afraid of withering it by sin. The extirpation of the sinner’s 
family is mentioned again, ver. 19, “ He shall neither have son nor nephew,” 
child nor grandchild, to enjoy his estate and bear up his name, nor shall there 
be any remaining in his dwelling akin to him. Sin entails a curse upon pos- 
terity, and the iniquity of the fathers is often visited upon the children. Herein 
also, it is probable, Bildad reflects upon the death of Job’s children and ser- 
vants, as a farther proof of his being a wicked man, whereas all that are written 
childless are not thereby written graceless; there is a name better than that 
of sons and daughters. 2 

Fourthly. See his memory buried with him, or made odious. He shall either 
be forgotten or spoken of with dishonour; ver. 17, “ His remembrance shall 
perish from the earth,” and if it perish from thence it perisheth wholly, for it 
was never written in heaven, as the names of the saints are, Zu. x. 20. All his 
honour shall be laid and lost in the dust, or stained with perpetual infamy, so 
that “he shall have no name in the street,” departing without being desired. 
Thus the judgments of God follow him after death in this world, as an indica- 
tion of the misery his soul is in after death, and an earnest of that everlasting 
shame and contempt to which he shall rise in the great day. “ ‘The memory 
of the just is blessed; but the name of the wicked shall rot,” Pr. x. 7. : 

Fifthly. See a universal amazement at his fall, ver. 20. ‘They that see it are 
affrighted, so sudden is the change, so dreadful the execution, so threatening 
to all about him. And “they that come after,” and hear the report of it, are 


xviii. 4. For “he teareth himself in his anger,” some translate, 
“oh, thou that tearest thyself in thine anger!” and such a rendering 
may be justified: the Hebrew literally is, “‘one tearing his soul in 
his anger!” The speaker speaks abruptly, and omits “ oh, thou who 
art,” or some such phrase, which deliberateness requires. In like 
manner, the negative to the questions in this verse is omitted ; and 
without pausing to say “no,” or “onthe contrary,” Bildad goes on to 
declare that “ light of the wicked shall be put out,” &. The 


dismal array of calamities which rapidly pass before us to the end of 
the chapter, betoken the splendid genius of the writer, who introduces 
them in order to show more vividly how terribly the soul of Job was 
torn by his strange comforters. Bildad does not say to Job, ‘‘'I'hou 
art the man,” but it is evident that he means as much; uttering con- 
demnation instead of consolation, as comforters are apt to do. 2 

xviii. 13. “The first-born of death” is a personification, meaning 
a most violent or deadly disease. 
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astonished at it; their ears are made to tingle, and their hearts to tremble, and 
they ery out, Lord, “how terrible art thou in thy judgments! place or 
person utterly ruined is said to be made an astonishment, Deu. Xxviil. 373 
2 Chr. vii. 21; Jer. xxv. 9,18. Horrible sins bring strange punishments. 
Lastly. See all this averred as the unanimous sense of the patriarchal age, 
grounded upon their knowledge of God, and their many observations of his 
providence; ver. 21, “Surely such are. the dwellings of the wicked, and “this 
is the place,” this the condition, “ of him that knows not God!” See here what 
is the beginning and what is the end of the wickedness of this wicked world. 
1}. The beginning of it is ignorance of God, and it is a wilful ignorance, for 
there is that to be known of him which is sufficient to leave them for ever 
inexcusable. They know not God, and then they go all to nought ; Pharaoh 
knows not the Lord, and therefore will not obey his voice. 2. The end of it, 
and that is utter destruction. Such, so miserable, are the dwellings of the 
wicked. Vengeance will be taken of those that know not God, 2 Tress. i. 8; 
for those whom he has not honour from he sill aes him honour upon. Let 
us, therefore, stand in awe, and not sin, for it will certainly be bitterness in 


the latter end. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


i is Job’s answer to Bildad’s discourse in the foregoing chapter. Though his 
Te eeiclradicesa and much heated, and Bildad was very peevish, yet he gave him 
leave to say all he designed to say, and did not break in upon him in the midst of his 
argument; but, when he had done, gave him a fair answer, in which, I. He com- 
plains of unkind usage. And very unkindly he takes it, 1, That his comforters added 
to his affliction, ver. 2—7; 2. That his God was the author of his affliction, ver, 812; 
3. That his relations and friends were strange to him, and shy of him in his affliction, 
ver. 13—19; 4. That he had no compassion shewed him in his aflliction, ver. 20—22, 
Il. He comforts himself with the believing hopes of happiness in the other world, 
though he had so little comfort in this, making a very solemn confession of his faith, 
with a desire it might be recorded as an evidence of his sincerity, ver. 23—27. Ill. He 
concludes with a caution to his friends not to persist in their hard censures of him, 
ver. 28, 29. If the remonstrance Job here makes of his grievances may serve some- 
times to justify our complaints, yet his cheerful views of the future state, at the same 
time, may shame us Christians, and may serve to silence our complaints, or, at least, 


to balance them. 


IT\HEN Job answered and said, 
2 How long will ye vex my soul, 
And break me in pieces with words ? 
8 These ten times have ye reproached me: [me. 
Ye are not ashamed ¢hat ye make yourselves strange to 
4 And be it indeed that I have erred, 
Mine error remaineth with myself. 
5 If indeed ye will magnify yourselves against me, 
And plead against me my reproach : 
6 Know now that God hath overthrown me, 
And hath compassed me with his net. 
7 Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard: 
I cry aloud, but ¢here is no judgment. 


Job’s friends had passed a very severe censure vpon him as a wicked man, 
because he was so Shlavonaly afflicted; now here he tells them how ill he took 
it to be so censured. Bildad had twice begun with a“ How long,” ch. Xviil. 25 
and therefore Job, being now to answer him particularly, begins with a “ How 
long” too, ver. 2. What is not liked is commonly thought long; but Job had 
more reason to think them long who assaulted him than they had to think him 
long who only vindicated himself. Better cause may be shewn for defending 
ourselves, if we have right on our side, than for offending our brethren, though 
we have right on our side. Now observe here, _ ; 

First. How he describes their unkindness to him, and what account he gives 
of it. 1. They vexed his soul, and that is more grievous than the vexation 
of the bones, Ps. vi. 2,3. They were his friends; they came to comfort him, 
pretended to counsel him for the best; but with a great deal of gravity, and 
affectation of wisdom and piety, they set_themselves to rob him of the only 
comfort he had now left him in a good God, a good conscience, and a good 
name; and this vexed him to the heart. 2. They broke him in pieces with 
words; and those were hard words sure, and very cruel ones, that would break 
aman to pieces. They grieved him, and so broke him; and, therefore, there 
will be a reckoning hereafter for all the hard speeches spoken against Christ 
and his people, Jude 15. 3. They reproached him, ver. 3; gave him an ill 
character, put him into an ill name, and laid to his charge things that he 
knew not. ‘To an ingenuous mind reproach is a cutting thing. 4. They made 
themselves strange to him; were shy of him now he was in his troubles, took 
on them, they did not know him, ch. ii. 12, were not free with him as they 
used to be a es he was in his prosperity. Thase are governed by the spirit 
of the world, and not by any principles of true honour or love, who make 
themselves strange to their friends, or God’s friends, when they are in trouble. 
A friend loves at all times. 5. They not only estranged themselves from him, 
but magnified themselves against him, ver. 5; not only looked shy of him, but 
looked big upon him, and insulted over him, magnifying themselves to depress 
him. It isa mean thing,—it is an ill thing,—thus to trample upon those that 
are down. 6. They pleaded against him his reproach; that is, they made use 
of his affliction as an argument against him, to prove him a wicked man. They 
should have pleaded for him his integrity, and helped him to take the com- 
fort of that under his affliction, and so have pleaded that against his reproach, 
as St. Paul, 2 Cur. i. 12; but, instead of that, they pleaded his reproach against 
his integrity, which was not only unkind, but very unjust; for where shall we 
find an honest man, if reproach may be admitted for a plea against him? 

Secondly. How he aggravates their unkindness. 1. They had thus abused 
him often; ver. 3, “ These ten times ye have reproached me,” that is, very 
often, as Gen. xxxi. 7; Num. xiv. 22. Five times they had spoken, and every 
speech was a double reproach. He spoke as if he had kept a particular 
account of their reproaches, and could tell just how many they were; and 
it is but a peevish and unfriendly thing to do so, and looks like a design 
of retaliation and revenge. We better befriend our own peace by forgetting 
injuries and unkindnesses, than by booking them and scoring them up. 2. They 
continued still to do it, and seemed resolved to persist init. How long will 
ye do it? ver. 2,5. I sec you will magnify yourselves against me. notwith- 
standing all 1 have said in mine own justification. Many times those that 


xviii. 14. The favourite epithet of death, “the king of terrors,” 
although derived from thia verse, is objected to as a translation ky 
many modern critics. Ynus Gesenius says it means “terrors shall 
pursue him like a ‘iag,” and that it is,incorrect to translate “ king of 
terrors.” Eut vich all deference to such an opinion, which is not 
followed b7 Ficst, Delitzsch, Barnes, Rodwell, &c., we must plead for 
ovr id translation, as both more critical and more natural; in fact, 
‘at of Gesenius is grammatically inaccurate. 
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speak too much yet never think thev have said enough; and when the moutk 
is opened in passion the ear is shut to reason. 3. ‘They were not asnamed 
of what they did, ver. 3. They had reason to be ashamed of their hard-hearted- 
ness, so ill becoming men,—and their uncharitableness, so ill becoming good 
men,—and their deceitfulness, so ill becoming friends. But were they 
pena No; though they were told of it again and again, yet they could 
not blush. 

Thirdly. How he answers their harsh censures, by shewing them that what 
they condemned was capable of excuse, which they ought to have considered. 

1. The errors of his Judgment were excusable; ver. 4, “Be it indeed that 
I have erred,” that I am in the wrong through ignorance or mistake, which 
may well be supposed concerning men, concerning good men, humanum est 
errare,— error cleaves to humanity,’ and we must be willing to suppose it con- 
cerning ourselves. It is folly to think ourselves infallible. But be it so, saith 
Job, “mine error remaineth with myself,” that is, L speak according to the best 
of my judgment, with all sincerity, and not from a spirit of contradiction. Or, 
if I be in an error, I keep it to myself, and do not smipcee it upon others as you 
do; I only prove myself and my own work by it; I meddle not with other 
people, either to teach them or to judge them. ‘Men’s errors are the more 
excusable if they keep them to themselves, and do not disturb others with 
them. “Hast thou faith? have it to thyself.” Some give this sense of these 
words: ‘If I be in an error, it is 1 that must smart for it, and therefore you 
need not concern yourselves. Nay, it is I that do smart, and smart severely for 
it, and therefore you need not add to my misery by your reproaches.’ 

2. The breakings out of his passion, tha not justifiable, yet were 
excusable, considering the vastness of his grief, and the extremity of his 
misery. If you will go on to cavil at every complaining word I speak,—will 
make the worst of it, and improve it against me,—yet take the cause of the 
complaint along with you, and weigh that before you pass a judgment upon 
the complaint, and turn it tomy reproach. “ Know then that God has over- 
come me,” ver. 6. ‘Three things he would have them consider: Ist. That his 
trouble was very great. He was overthrown, and could not hélp himself 3 
enclosed as in a net, and could not get out. 2nd. That God was the author 


_ of it, and that in it he fought against him. It was his hand that overthrew me; 


it is in his net that I am enclosed, and, therefore, you need not appear against 
me thus; I bave enough to do to grapple with God’s displeasure, let me not 
have yours also. Let God’s controversy with me be ended for pity, before you 


| begin yours. It is barbarous to persecute him whom God hath smitten, and 


talk to the grief of one whom he hath wounded, Ps. lxix. 26. 3rd. That he 
could not obtain any hope of the redress of his grievances, ver. 7. He com- 


' piaied of his pain, but got no ease; begged to know the cause of his affliction, 


but could not discover it; appealed to God’s tribunal for the clearing of his 
innocency, but could not obtain a hearing, much less a judgment, upon his 
appeal. “I ery out of wrong, but I am not heard.” God, for a time, ma 
seem to turn away his ear from his people, to be angry at their prayers, an 
overlook their appeals to him, and they must be excused if in that case they 
complain bitterly. Woe unto us if God be against us, 


8 He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, 
And he hath set darkness in my paths. 
9 He hath stripped me of my glory, 

And taken the crown from my head. 

10 He hath destroyed me on every side, and I am goné: 
And mine hope hath he removed like a tree 

11 He hath also kindled his wrath against me, 
And he counteth me unto him as ove of his enemies. 

12 His troops come together, 
And raise up their way against me, 
And encamp round about my tabernacle. 

13 He hath put my brethren far from me, 
And mine acquaintance are verily estranged from me, 

14 My kinsfolk have failed, 
And my familiar friends have forgotten me. 

15 They that dwell in mine house, 
And my maids, count me for a stranger : 
I am an alien in their sight. ! 

16 I called my servant, and he gave me no answer ; 
I intreated him with my mouth. 

17 My breath is strange to my wife, [k ody. 
Though I intreated for the children’s sake of mine own 

18 Yea, young children despised me ; 
I arose, and they spake against me. 

19 All my inward friends abhorred me : 
And they whom I loved are turned against me 

20 My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, 
And I am escaped with the skin of my teeth. 

21 Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends; 
For the hand of God hath touched me. 

22 Why do ye persecute me as God, 
And are not satisfied with my flesh ? 


Bildad had very disingenuously perverted Job’s complaints, by making them 
the description of the miserable condition of a wicked man, and yet he repeats 
them here to move their pity, and to work upon their good nature, if they had 
any left in them. ah ' a2 

First, He complains of the tokens of God’s displeasure which he was unGer, 
and which infused the wormwood and gall into the affliction and misery. How 
doleful are the accents of his complaint! ver. 11, “ He hath kindled his wrath 


xviii. 19. For “nephew” some put “kinsman,” and others 
“grandson.” ‘The phrase here translated “son nor nephew” really 
means “no progeny,” and might be etymologically imitated by such 
a phrase as “sprig nor sprout,’ or “shoot nor offshoot.” — 

xviii. 20. Barnes renders this, “The dwellers in the east shall be 
astonished at his day; they in the west shall be struck with horror.” 
This opinion has been favoured by other expositors, but we think it is _ 
doubtful. The idea really intended seems to be that both younger 
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against me,” which flames and terrifies me, which burns and pains me. What 
is the fire of hell but the wrath of God? Seared consciences will feel it shortly, 
but do not fear it now. Enlightened consciences fear it now, but shall not 
feel it shortly. Job’s present apprehension was, that God counted him as one 
of his enemies; and yet, at the same time, God loved him, and gloried in him as 
his faithful friend. It is a gross mistake, but a very common one, to think that 
whom God afflicts he treats as his enemies; whereas, on the contrary, “as 
many as he loves he rebukes and chastens.” It is the discipline of his sons. 
Which way soever Job looked he thought he saw the tokens of God’s dis- 
pleasure against him. 

1. Did he look back upon his former prosperity, he saw God’s hand putting 
an end to that; ver. 9, “He has stripped me of my glory,” my wealth, honour, 
power, and all the opportunity I had of doing good; my children were my 
glory, but I have lost them; and whatever was a crown to my head he has 
taken it from me, and has laid all mine honour in the dust. See the vanity of 
worldly glory; it is what we may be soon stripped of; and whatever strips us 
we must see and own God’s hand in it, and comply with his design. 

2. Did he look down upon his present troubles, he saw God giving them 
their commission, and their orders to attack him. They are his troops, that act 
by his direction, which encamp against me,-ver. 12. It did not so much trouble 
him that his miseries came upon him in troops as that they were God’s troops, 
in whom it seemed as if God fought against him, and intended his destruction. 
God’s troops encamped round his tabernacle, as soldiers lay siege to a strong 
city, cutting off all provisions from being brought into it, and battering it con- 
tinually. ‘'hus was Job’s tabernacle besieged. Time was when God's hosts 
encamped round him for his safety, “‘ Hast thou not made a hedge about him?” 
Now, on the contrary, they surrounded him to his terror, and destroyed him 
on every side, ver, 10. 

3. Did he look forward for deliverance, he saw the hand of God cutting 
of all hopes of that; ver. 8, “He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass.” 

have now no way left to help myself, either to extricate myself out of my 
troubles, or to ease myself under sey Would I make any motion, take any 
steps towards deliverance, I find my way hedged up, I cannot do what I would; 
nay, if I would please myself with the prospect of a deliverance hereafter, i 
cannot do it; it is not only out of my reach, but out of my sight; God hath 
set darkness in my paths, and there is none to tell me how long, Ps. Ixxiv. 9. 
He concludes, ver. 10, I am gone, quite lost and undone for this world; “my 
hope hath he removed like a tree,” cut down, or plucked up by the roots, which 
will never grow again. Hope, in this life, isa perishing thing; but the hope 
of good men, when it is cut off from this world, is but removed like a tree,— 
transplanted from this nursery to the garden of the Lord. We shall have no 
reason to complain if God thus remove our hopes from the sand to the rock,— 
from things temporal to things eternal. F a 

Secondly. He complains of the unkindness of his relations, and of all his old 
acquaintance. In this also he owns the hand of God; ver, 13, “He hath put 
my brethren far from me ;” that is, he has laid those afflictions npon me which 
frighten them from me, and make them stand aloof from my sores. As it was 
their sin, God was not the author of it,—it is Satan that alienates men’s minds 
from their brethren in affliction; but, as it was Job’s trouble, God ordered it 
for the completing of his trial. As we must eye the hand of God in all the 
injuries we receive from our enemies,—the Lord has bidden Shimei curse David,— 
so also in all the slights and unkindnesses we receive from our friends, which 
will help us to bear them the more patiently. Every creature is that to us 

kind or unkind, comfortable or uncomfortable,) which God makes it to be. 

et this doth not excuse Job’s relations and friends from the guilt of horrid 
ingratitude and injustice to him, which he had reasen to complain of. Few 
could have borne it so well as he did. He takes notice of the unkindness, 

1, Of his kindred and acquaintance, his neighbours, and such as he had 
formerly been familiar with, who were bound, by all the laws of friendship 
and civility, to concern themselves for him, to visit him, and inquire after him, 
and to be ready to do him all the good offices that lay in their power; yet these 
were estranged from him, ver. 13; they took no more care about him than if he 
had been a stranger whom they never knew. His kinsfolly. that called him 
cousin, and claimed relation to him when he was in prosperity, now failed him; 
they came short of their former professions of friendship to him, and his pre- 
sent expectations of kindness from them, Even his familiar friends, whom he 
was mindful of, had now forgotten him; had forgotten both his former friend- 
liness to them, and his present miseries. They had heard of his troubles, and 
designed him a visit, but truly they forgot it, so little affected were they with 
it. Nay, his inward friends, the men of his secret, whom he was most intimate 
with, and laid in his bosom, not only forgot him, but abhorred him, kept as far 
off him as they could, because he was poor and could not entertain them as he 
used to do, and because he was sore and a loathsome spectacle. Those whom 
he loved, and who, therefore, were worse than publicans if they did not love 
him now he was in distress, not eal turned from him, but were turned against 
him, and did all they could to make him odious, so to justify themselves in bein 
so strange to him, ver. 19, So uncertain is the friendship of men; but, if Go 
be our friend, he will not fail us in a time of need. But let none that pretend 
either to humanity or Christianity ever use their friends as Job’s friends used 
him. Adversity is the proof of friendship. ‘ : 

2. Of his domestics and family relations. Sometimes, indeed, we find that, 
beyond our expectation, there is a friend that sticks closer than a brother; but 
ordinarily the master of a family expects to be attended on, and taken care of, 
by those of his family, even then when, through weakness of body or mind, he 
is become despicable to others. But poor Job was misused by his own family, 
and some of his worst foes were those of his own house. He mentions not his 
children, they were all dead, and we may suppose that the unkindness of his 
surviving relations made him lament the death of his children so much the 
more. If they had been alive, would he think, I should have had comfort in 
them. As for those that were now about him, | ; 

Ist. His own servants slighted him. His maids did not attend him in his 
illness, but “ counted him for a stranger and an alien,” ver. 15, His other ser- 
vants never heeded him; if he called to them they would not come at. his eall, 
but took on them they did not hear him. If he asked them a question, they 
would not vouchsafe to give him an answer, ver. 16. Job had been a good 
master to them, and did not despise their cause when they pleaded with him, 
ch. xxxi. 13, and yet they were rude to him now, and despised his cause when 
he pleaded with them. e must not think it strange if we receive ill at the 
hand of those from whom we have deserved well. ‘Though he was now sickly, 

et he was not cross with his servants, and imperious, as is too common; but 
intreated his servant with his mouth, when he had authority to command, 
and yet he would not be civil to him, neither kind nor just. Note, Those that 
are sick and in sorrow are apt to take things ill, and be jealous of a slight, and 
to lay to heart the least unkindness done to them, When Job was in affliction, 
even his servants’ neglect of him troubled him. 4 . : 

2nd. But one would think, when all forsook him, the wife of his bosom 
should have been tender of him. No; because he would not curse God and 
die, as she persuaded him, his breath was strange to her too; she did not care 
for coming near him, nor took any notice of what he said, ver. 17. ‘Though he 
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spoke to her, not with the authority, but with the tenderness ot a husband,—. 
did not command, but entreated her by that conjugal love which their chidren 
were the pledges of,—yet she regarded him not. Some read it, ‘though I 
lamented,’ or bemoaned myself for the children; that is, for the death of the 
children of my own body,—an affliction in which she was equally concerned 
with him. Now it appeared the devil spared her to him not only to be his 
taropien, but to be his tormenter. By what she said to him at first, “ Curse 
God and die,” it appeared she had little religion in her; and what can one 
expect that is kind and good from those that have not the fear of God before 
their eyes, and are not governed by conscience ? 

3rd. Even the little children that were born in his house, the children of his 
own servants, who were his servants by birth, despised him, and spake against 
him, ver. 18; though he arose in civility to speak friendly to them, or with 
Sprbomsy to check them, they let him know, that they neither feared him nor 

oved him. 

Thirdly. He complains of the decay of his body, all the beauty and strength 
of that was gone. When those about him slighted him, if he had been in health 
and at ease, he might have enjoyed himself. But he could take as little pleasure 
in himself as others took in him; ver. 20, ‘* My bone cleaves” now “to my skin,” 
as formerly it did to my flesh. This was it that filled him with wrinkles, 
ch. xvi. 8; he was a perfect skeleton, nothing but skin and bones. Nay, his skin 
too was almost gone; little remained unbroken but the skin of his teeth, his 
gums, and perhaps his lips, all the rest was fetched off by his sore boils. See 
what little reason we have to indulge the body, which, after all our care, may 
be thus consumed by the diseases which it has in itself the seeds of. 

Lastly. Upon all these accounts he recommends himself to the eompassion of 
his friends, and justly blames their harshness with him. From this remonstrance 
of his deplorable case it was easy to infer, 

1. That they ought to pity him, ver. 21. This he begs in the most moving, 
melting language that could be, enough, one would think, to break a heart of 
stone: “ Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends.” If you will 
do nothing else for me, be sorry for me, and shew some concern for me; “ have 
pity upon me, for the hand of God hath touched me.” My ease is sad indeed, 
for I am fallen into the hands of the living God; my spirit is touched with the 
sense of his wrath, a calamity of all other the most piteous. Note, 1t becomes 
friends to pity one another when they are in any trouble, and not shut up the 
bowels of compassion. 

2. That, however, they ought not to persecute him. If they would not ease 
his affliction by their pity, yet they must not be so barbarous as to ade to it by 
their censures and reproaches; ver. 22, ‘* Why do ye persecute me as God?” 
Sure his rebukes are enough for one man to bear; you need not add your worm- 
wood and gall to the cup of affliction he puts into my hand, it is bitter enough 
without that. God has a sovereign power over me, and may do what he pleaseth 
with me; but do you think that you may do so too? No, we must ain to be 
like the Most Holy, and the Most Merciful, but not like the Most High, and Most 
Mighty. God gives not account of any of his matters, but we must. If they 
did delight in his calamity, let them be satisfied with his Hesh, which wae 
wasted and gone; but let ieee not, as if that were too little, wound his spirit, 
and ruin his good name. Great tenderness is owing to those that are in afflie- 
tion, especially to those that are troubled in mind. 


23 Oh that my words were now written ! 
Oh that they were printed in a book! 

24 That they were graven with an iron pen 
And lead in the rock for ever! 
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ENGRAVING ON A ROCK, 


25 For I know ¢hat my redeemer liveth, 
And that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, 
26 And though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God : 
27 Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another ; 
Though my reins be consumed within me. 
28 But ye should say, Why persecute we him, 
Seeing the root of the matter is found in me ? 
29 Be ye afraid of the sword : 
For wrath dringeth the punishments of the sword, 
That ye may know there is a judgment. 


In all the conferences between Job and his friends we do not find any more 
weighty and considerable lines thai_these. Would one have expected it? 
Here is a great deal both of Christ and heaven in these verses; and he that said 
such things as these declared plainly that he sought the better country; that 
is, the heavenly, as the patriarchs of that age did, Heb. xi. 14. We have here 
Job’s creed, or confession of faith. His belief in God the Father Almighty, 


and older men will be amazed and horrified. Mr. Henry and Bishop 
Patrick refer it to contemporaries and posterity. 

xix. 3. The expression, “these ten times,” gives a certain number 
for an uncertain one, and means ‘‘ repeatedly.” 

xix. 12. Job represents his troubles by a bold figure—a host ad- 
vancing, throwing up a raised way, and encamping round his dwelling, 
or rather his tent.. He contrasts the magnitude of the preparations 
with the littleness of the object—an army laying siege to a tent! 


xix. 20. “ The skin of my tecth”’ is an expression which has been 
explained in many ways, all doubtful. But if we look at the whole 
verse, we may infer that as its first clause indicates that Job’s body 
was wasted away, the second may denote that his property was all 
gone; he had escaped with the skin of his teeth; that is, with nothing. 

xix. 23, 24. Of course the word “ printed” is erroneous, althongh 
there is no doubt that the Assyrians stamped or impressed writing 
upon clay tablets, which have proved to be very durable records. From 
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the marer of heaven and earth, and the principles of natural religion, he had 
often professed; but here we find him no stranger to revealed religion. ‘Though 
the revelation of the promised Seed, and the promised inheritance, was then but 
discerned like the dawning of the day, yet Job was taught of God to believe in 
a living Redeemer, and to look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of 
the world to come, for of these, doubtless, he must be understood ; these were 
the things he comforted himself with the expectation of, and not a deliverance 
from his trouble, or revival of his happiness in this world, as some would 
understand him. For, besides that the expressions he here useth of the Re- 
deemer’s standing at the latter day upon the earth, of his seeing God, and 
seeing him for himself, are wretchedly forced it they be understood of any 
temporal deliverance, it is very plain that he had no expectation at all of his 
return to a prosperous condition in this world. He had just now said, that 
his way was fenced up, ver. 8, and his hope removed like a tree, vers 10. Nay, 
and after this he expressed his despair of any comfort in this life, ch. xxiii. 8, 9; 
xxx. 23; so that we must necessarily understand him of the redemption of his 
soul from the power of the grave, and his reception to glory, which is spoken 
of, Ps. xlix. 15. We have reason to think that Job was just now under an extra- 
ordinary impulse of the blessed Spirit, which raised him above himself, gave 
lim light, and gave him utterance, even to his own surprise. And some observe, 
that after this we do not find in Job’s discourses such passionate, peevish, unbe- 
coming complaints of God and his providence as we have before met with. This 
hope quieted his spirit. stilled the storm; and, having here cast anchor within 
the veil, his mind kept steady from this time forward. Let us observe, ’ 

First. To what intent Job makes this confession of his faith here ; never did 
any thing come in more pertinently, or to better purpose. 1. Job was now 
accused, and this was his appeal. His friends reproached him as a haat 
and contemned him as a wicked man; but he appeals to his creed, to his faith, 
to his hope, and to his own conscience, which not only acquitted him from 
reigning sin, but comforted him with the expectation of a blessed resurrection 3 
* These are not the words of him that has a devil.” He appeals to the coming 
of the Redeemer; from this wrangle at the bar to the judgment of the bench, 
even to him to whom all judgment is committed, who he knew would right 
him. The consideration of God’s day coming will make it a very small thing 
with us to be judged of man’s judgment, 1 Cor. iv. 3,4. How easily may we 
bear the unjust calumnies and reproaches of men while we expect the glorious 
appearance of our Redeemer and his redeemed at the last day, and that there 
will then be a resurrection of names as well as bodies. 2. Job was now 
aftlicted, and this was his cordial,_when he was pressed above measure, this 
kept him from fainting,—he believed that he should “see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living;” not in this world, for that is the land 
of the dying. 

Secondly. With what a solemn preface he introduceth it, ver. 23, 24. He 
breaks off his complaints abruptly to triumph in his comforts, which he doth, 
not only for his own satisfaction, but for the edification of others. Those now 
about him he feared would little regard what he said, and so it proved; he 
therefore wished it might be recorded for the generations to come. “ O that 
my words were now written!” the words I am now about to say; as if he 
should say, ‘I own I have spoken many unadvised words, which I could wish 
might be forgotten, for they will neither do me credit, nor do others good. 
But L am now going to speak deliberately, and that which I desire may be pub- 
lished to all the world, and preserved for the generations to come, in perpetuam 
rei memoriam, —‘ for an abiding memorial,’ and therefore that it may be written 
plain, and printed, or drawn out in large and legible characters, so that he that 
runs may read it, and that it may not be left in loose papers, but put into a 
book; or, if that should perish, that it may be engraven like an Inscription upon 
a monument, “with an iron pen in lead,” or in the stone; let the engraver use 
ali his art to make it durable, and a lasting appeal to posterity. That which 
Job here somewhat passionately wished for, God graciously granted him; his 
words are written, they are printed in God’s book, so that wherever that book 
is read there shall this be told for a memorial concerning Job, He believed, 
therefore he spoke. 

Thirdly. What his confession itself is; what are the words which he would 
Wad to be written. We here have them written, ver. 25—27; let us observe 
them. 

1. He believes the Ag of the Redeemer, and his own interest in him; 
ver. 25, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” he is in being, and is my life, “ and 
that he shall stand” at last, or stand the last, or “at the latter day upon (or 
above) the earth.” He shall be raised up, or, He shall be (at the latter day, that 
is, in the fulness of time,—the gospel day is called the last time, because that 
is the last dispensation) upon the earth: so it points at his incarnation. Or, He 
shall be lifted up from the earth: so it points at his crucifixion. Or, Raised up 
out of the earth: so it is applicable to his resurrection. Or, as we commonly 
understand it, At the end of time he shall appear over the earth, for “he shall 
come in the clouds, and every eye shall see him,” so close shall he come to this 
earth. He shall stand upon the dust, so the word is, upon all his enemies, 
which shall be put as dust under his feet, and he shall tread upon them, and 
triumph over them. 

Observe here, Ist. That there is a Redeemer provided for fallen man, and 
Jesus Christ is that Redeemer. The word is goel, which is used for the next of 
kin, to whom, by the law of Moses, the right of redeeming a mortgaged estate 
did belong, Lev. xxv. 25. Our heavenly inheritance was mortgaged by sin, we 
are ourselves utterly unable to redeem it; Christ is near of kin to us, the next 
kinsman that is able to redeem: he has paid our debts, satisfied God’s justice 
for sin, and so has taken off the mortgage, and made a new settlement of the 
inheritance. Our persons also want a Redeemer; we are sold for sin, and sold 
under sin: our Lord Jesus has wrought out a redemption for us, and proclaims 
a redemption to us, and so he is truly the Redeemer. 2nd. He is a living 
Redeemer. As we are made by a living God, so we are saved by a living 
Redeemer, who is both almighty and eternal, and is therefore able to save to 
the uttermost. “ Of him it is witnessed that h 
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e liveth,” Heb. vii. 8; Rev. i. 18. | 


We are dying; but he liveth, and hath assured us that “ because he lives, we , 


3rd. There are those that through grace have an 
When 


shall live also,” Jno. xiv. 19. 
interest in this Redeemer, and can upon good grounds call him theirs. 
Job had lost all his wealth and all his friends, yet he was not separated from 
Christ, nor cut off from his relation to him; still he is “my Redeemer.” That 
next kinsman stuck to him when all his other kindred forsook him, and he had 
the comfort of it. 4th. Our interest in the Redeemer is a thing that may be 
known; and where it is known may be triumphed in, as sufficient to balance all 
our griefs.. “I know,”—observe with what un air of assurance he speaks it, 
as one confident of this very thing,—“ 1 know that my Redeemer lives.” His 
friends had often charged him with ignorance or vain knowledge; but he 
{nows enough, and knows to good purpose, who knows Christ to be his Re- 
jJeemer. 5th. There will be a latter day, a last day, a day when time shall be 
ne more, Rev. x.6. That is a day we are coucerned to think of every day. 
6th. Uar Redeemer will at that day stand upon the earth, or over the earth, to 
summon che dead out of their graves, and determine to them an unchangeable 
state, for to him all judgment is committed. He shall stand the last on the 
dust to which this earth will be reduced by the conflagration. 
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2. He believes the happiness of the redeemed, and his own title to that haps 
piness, that at Christ’s second coming believers shall be raised. up in glory, and 
so made perfectly blessed in the vision and fruition of God, and this he believes 
with application to himself. 

Ist. He counts upon the corrupting of his body in the grave, and speaks of it 
with a holy carelessness and unconcernedness ; “ Though after my skin” (which 
is already wasted and gone, none of it remaining but the skin of my teeth 
ver. 20) “they destroy” (they that are appointed to destroy it, the grave, an 
the worms in it, of whom he had spoken, ch. xvii. 14) “this body.” The word 
body is added. Though they destroy this, this skeleton, this shadow, ch. xvii. 7 
this that I lay my hand upon,—or, pointing perhaps to his weak and withered 
limbs, this that you see, call it what you will,—I expect that shortly it will bea 
feast for the worms. Christ’s body saw not corruption, but ours must. And 
Job mentions this that the glory of the resurrection he believed and hoped for 
might shive the more bright. Note, It is good for us often to think, not only of 
the approaching death of our bodies, but of their destruction and dissolution in 
the grave; yet let not that discourage our hope of their resurrection, for the 
Same power that made man’s body at first out of: common dust can raise it out 
of its own dust.. This body we now take such care about, and make such 
provision for, will in a little time’be destroyed; even “ my reins,” saith Job, 
‘shall be consumed within me,” ver. 27; the innermost part of the body, which 
perhaps putrefies first. 

2nd. He comforts himself with the hopes of happiness on the other side death 
and the grave. ‘After I shall awake, (so the margin reads it,) ‘though this 
body be destroyed, yet out of my flesh shall I see God.” 

First. Soul and body shall come together again. That body which must be 
destroyed in the grave shall be raised again a glorious body, “ yet in my flesh 
I shall see God.” The separate soul has eyes wherewith to see God, eyes ot 
the mind; but Job speaks of seeing him with eyes of flesh; In my flesh, with 
mine eyes. The same body that died shall rise again, a true body, but a glorified 
body, fit for the employments and entertainments of that world, and therefore 
a spiritual body, 1 Cor. xv. 44. Let us therefore glorify God with our bodies, 
because there is such a glory designed for them. 

Secondly. Job and God shall come together again; “In my flesh shall I see 
God;” that is, the glorified Redeemer, who is God. ‘1 shall see God in my 
flesh,’ so some read it: the Son of God clothed with a body which will be 
visible even to eyes of flesh. Though the bodyin the grave seem despicable 
and miserable, yet it shall be dignified and made happy in the vision of God. 
Job now complained that he could not get a sight of God, ch. xxiii. 8, 9, but 
hopes to see him shortly, never more to lose the sight of him; and that sight of 
him will be the more weicome after the present darkness and distance. ‘Note, 
It is the blessedness of the blessed that they shall see God, shall see him as he 
is, see him face to face, and no longer through Bay darkly. See with what 
pleasure holy Job enlargeth upon this, ver. 27, “ Whom I shail see for myself ;” 
that is, see and enjoy, see to my own unspeakable comfort and satisfaction. 
shall see him as mine, as mine with an appropriating sight; Rev. xxi. 3, “God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God ;” they shall be like him, for they 
shall see him as he is, that is seeing for themselves, 1 Jno. iii. 3. “ Mine eyes 
shall behold him, and not another.” Ist. He, and not another for him, shall be 
seen; not a type or figure of him, but he himself. Glorified saints are perfectly 
sure that they are not imposed upon; it is no deceptio visus,—‘ illusion of the 
senses.’ 2nd. I, and not another for me, shall see him. Though my flesh and 
body be consumed, yet I shall not need a proxy, I shall see him with my own 
eyes. This is what Job hoped for, and what he earnestly desired, which some 
think is the meaning of the last clause, ‘My reins are spent in my bosom;’ that 
is, all my desires are summed up and concluded in this, this will crown and 
complete them all; let me have this, and I shall have nothing more to desire ; 1¢ 
is enough, it is all. With this the prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended. 

Fourthly. The application of this to his friends. His creed spoke comfort to 
himself, but warning and terror to them that set themselves against him. 

1. lt was a word of caution to them not to proceed and persist in their unkind 
usage of him, ver. 28. He had reproved them for what they had said, and now 
tells them what they should say for the reducing of themselves and one another 
toa better temper. “ Why persecute we him thus?” Why do we grieve him 
and vex him by censuring and condemning him, “ seeing the root of the matter,” 
or the root of the Word, “is found in him?” Let this direct us, Ist. In our 
care concerning ourselves, Weare all concerned to see to it, that the root of 
the matter be found in us. A living, quickening, commanding principle of grace 
in the heart is the root of the matter, as necessary to our religion as the root to 
the tree, to which it owes both its fixedness and its fruitfulness. Love to God 
and our brethren, faith in Christ, hatred of sin, this is the root of the matter; 
other things are but leaves in comparison with this: serious godliness is the 
one thing needful. 2nd. In our carriage towards our brethren. We are to 
believe that many have the root of the matter in them who are not in ever: 
thing of our mind, who have their follies, and weaknesses, and mistakes; and, 
to conclude, it is at our peril if we persecute any such. Woe be to him that 
offends one of those little ones, God will resent and revenge it. Job and his 
friends differed in some notions concerning the methods of providence, but 
they agreed in the root of the matter, the belief of another world, and there- 
fore should not persecute one another for these differences. 

2. It was a word of terror to them. Christ’s second coming will be very 
dreadful to those that are found smiting their fellow-servants, Mat. xxiv. 493; 
and therefore, ver. 29, “ Be ye afraid of the sword,” the flaming sword of God’s 
justice, which turns every way ; fear lest you make yourselves obnoxious to it. 
Good men need to be frightened from sin by the terrors of the Almighty, par- 
ticularly from the sin of rashly judging their brethren, Mat. vii. 1; Jas. iii. 1. 
Those that are peevish and passionate with their brethren, censorious of them, | 
and malicious towards them, let them know, not only that their wrath, what- 
ever it pretends, works not the righteousness of God, but, Ist. They ma 
expect to smart for it in this world; it brings the punishments of the sword. 
Wrath leads to such crimes as expose men to the sword of the magistrate; 
however, God often takes vengeance for it, and those that shewed no mercy 
shall find no mercy, 2nd. If they repent not, that will be an earnest of worse. 
By these you may know there is a Judgment, not only a present government, 
but a future judgment, in which hard speeches must be accounted for. F 


CHAPTER XX. 


One would have thought that such an excellent confession of faith as. Job made in the 
close of the foregoing chapter should have satisfied his friends, or, at least, have 
mollified them; but they do not seem to have taken any notice of it, and therefore 
Zophar here takes his turn, enters the lists with Job, and attacks him with as much 
velhiemence as before. I. His preface is short, but hot, ver. 2,3. II. His discourse is. 
long, and all upon one subject; the very same that Bildad was large upon, ch, xviii. : 
the certain misery of wicked people, and the ruin that awaits them: 1. He asserts. 
in general that the prosperity of the wicked is short, and their ruin sure, ver. 4—9; 
2. He proves the misery of his condition by many instances: that he shall have a 
diseased body, a troubled conscience, a ruined estate, a beggared family, an infamous 


the various expressiors ased in these verses we may infer that inscrip- 
tions were made in different ways; indeed, we know that writing, 
stamping, and engraving were ali very early practised. The iron 
pen would be, not a pen to write with, but a graver; the lead would 
either be the substance engraven upon, or used for fillmg up the 
incisions made in the stone by means of the iten graving tool. In 
Egypt, in Assyria, and in the Arabian desert, as wel} as in other 
ancient centres of civilisation, inscriptions dating from a very remote 
46, 


period still exist. “With respect to those in the Sinnitic wilderness, 

which some have thought were made as far back as the time of Moses, 

it is now generally admitted that they are much more recent. af , 
xix. 25—29. Upon the interpretation of these verses a vast amount 

of labour has been expended. It is impossible, in the compass of a 

brief note, to mention the various explanations which have been pro- 

posed, but some of them are enumerated on page 101. hare 4 
xx. 3. When Zophar says, ‘I have heard the check of my repr 
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name, and he himself shall perish under the weight of Divine wrath. All this is most 
euriously described here in lofty expressions, and lively similitudes ; and it often proves 
true in this world, and always in another, without repentance, ver. 10—29. But the 
great mistake was, and, as Bishop Patrick expresseth it, all the flaw in his discourse,— 
which was common tc him with the rest,—that he imagined God never varied from 
this method; and therefore Job was, without doubt, a very bad man, though it did not 
appear he was, any other way but by his infelicity. 


3 Abie answered Zophar the Naamathite, and said, 
2 Therefore do my thoughts cause me to answer, 
And for this I make haste 
I have heard the check of my reproach, 
And the spirit of my understanding causeth me to answer. 
4 Knowest thou vot this of old, 
Since man was placed upon earth, 
5 That the triumphing of the wicked 7s short, 
And the joy of the hypocrite du¢ for a moment? 
Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, 
And his head reach unto the clouds ; 
7 Yet he shall perish for ever like his own dung: 
They which have seen him shall say, Where zs he ? 
He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be found : 
Yea, he shall be chased away as a vision of the night. 
9 The eye also which saw him shall see him no more ; 
Neither shall his place any more behold him. 


Here, First. Zophar begins very passionately, and seems to be in a great 
heat at what Job had said. Being resolved to condemn Job for an ill man, he 
was much displeased that he talked so like a good man, and as it should seem, 
broke in upon him and began abruptly; ver. 2, * Therefore do my thoughts 
cause me to answer.” He takes no notice of what Job had said to move 
their pity, or to evidence his own integrity, but fastens upon the reproof 
he gave them in the close of his discourse, counts that a reproach; and, 
thinks himself therefore obliged to answer, because Job had bidden them be 
afraid of the sword, that he might not seem to be frightened by his menaces. 
The best counsel is too often ill taken from an antagonist, and therefore 
usually may be as well spared. Zophar seemed more in haste to speak than 
hecame a wise man, but he excuseth it with two things: 1. That Job had 
given him a strong prorecation, ver. 3, “I have heard the check of my re- 
proach,” and cannot bear to hear it any longer. Job’s friends, I doubt, had 
spirits too high to deal with a man in his low condition; and high spirits are 
impatient of contradiction, but think themselves affronted if all about them 
do not say as they say. ‘They cannot beara check, but they call it the check 
of their reproach; and then a? are bound in honour to return it, if not to 
draw upon him that gaveit. 2. ‘That his own heart gave him a strong instiga- 
tion. His thougkts caused him to answer, ver. 2, for out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaks; but he fathers it, ver. 3, upon “the spirit of his 
understanding.” That, indeed, should cause us to answer; we should rightly 
apprehend a thing, and duly consider it before we speak to it; but whether it 
did so here orno is a question. Men often mistake the dictates of their passion 
for the dictates of their reason, and therefore think they do well to be angry. 

Secondly. Zophar proceeds very plainly to shew the ruin and destruction of 
wicked people, insinuating that, because Job was destroyed and ruined, he was 
certainly a wicked man and a hypocrite. Observe, ~ 

1. How this doctrine is introduced, ver. 4, where he appeals, 1st. To Job’s 
own knowledge and conviction, “ Knowest thou not this?” Canst thou be 
ignorant of a truth so plain? or canst thou doubt of a truth which has been 


8 
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confirmed by the suffrage of all mankind? Those know little who do not | 


know that the wages of sin is death. 2nd. To the experience of all ages. It 
was known of old since man was placed upon the earth, that is, ever since man 
was made, he has had this truth written in his heart, that the sin of sinners will 
be their ruin; and ever since there were instances of wickedness (which there 
were soon after man was placed on the earth) there were instances of the 
punishments of it: witness the exclusions of Adam and Cain. When sin 
entered into the world, death entered with it. All the world knows that evil 
pursues sinners, that vengeance suffers not to live, Acts xxviii. 4; and subscribes 
to that, /sa. iii. 11,““ Woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with him,” sooner or later, 

2. How it is iaid down; “ That the triumphing of the wicked is short, aud the 
joy of the hypocrite but fora moment.” Observe, Ist. He asserts the misery 
not only of those that are openly wicked and profane, but of hypocrites, who 
secretly practise wickedness under a show and profession of religion; because 
such a wicked man he looked upon Job to be: and it is true, that a form of 
godliness, if it be made use of for a cloak of maliciousness, doth but make ill 
worse. Dissembled piety is double iniquity, and the ruin that attends it will be 
accordingly. The hottest place in hell will be the portion of hypocrites, as our 
Saviour intimates, Mat. xxiv. 51. 2nd. He grants that wicked men may fora 
time prosper, may be secure and easy, and very merry. You may see them in 
triumph and joy, triumphing and rejoicing in their wealth and power, their 

randeur and success ; triumphing and rejoicing over their poor honest neigh- 
aE whom they vex and oppress. They feel no evil, they fear none. Job's 
friends were loath to own at first that wicked people might prosper at all, 
ch. iv. 9, till Job proved it, plainly, ch. ix. 24; xii. 6; and now Zophar yields it. 
But, 3. He lays it down for a certain truth that they will not prosper long. 
‘Their joy is but for a moment, and will quickly end in endless sorrow. Thongh 
he be never so great, and rich, and jovial, he will be humbled, and mortified, 
und made miserable. 

3. How it is illustrated, ver. 6, &c. ; ; 

lst. He supposeth his prosperity to be very high, as high as you can imagine, 
ver.6. It is not his wisdom and virtue, but his worldly wealth and greatness, 
that he accounts his excellency, and values himself by. We will suppose that 
to mount up to the heavens; and, since his pals is riseth with his condi- 
tion, you may suppose that with it “his head reacheth to the clouds.” He is 
every way advanced, the world has done the utmost it can for him, he looks 
down upon all about him with disdain, while they look up to him with admira- 
tion, envy, or fear. We wall suppose him to bid fair for a universal monarchy ; 
and, though he cannot but have made himself many enemies before he arrive 
to this pitch of prosperity, yet he thinks himself as much out of the reach of 
their darts as if he were in the clouds. ' : 

gd. He s confident his ruin will accordingly be very great, and his fall the 


he alludes to the reproof which his rebuke had recetved from Job; so 
at least we understand our translation. But with regard to the 
original, many adopt the idea of Bishop Patrick, “I have heard my- 

rather shamefully reproached ;” thus Ewald, “He hears from Job 
a contemptuous, wounding reproof of himself; so Barnes, “I have 
heard thy injurious rebuke.” There is no doubt that the words may 
be closely rendered, “I will hear correction of my reproach ;” but, in 
aecordance with the idiom, of this ancient document, we might, per- 
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more dreadful for his having risen so high. “ Ie shall perish for ever,” ver. 7. 
| His pride and security were the certain presages of his misery. This will 
| certainly be true of all impenitent sinners in the other world, they shall be 
|; undone, for ever undone. But Zophar means his ruin in this world; and 
| sometimes, indeed, notorious sinners are remarkably cut off by present judg- 
| ments. They have reason enough to fear what Zophar here threatens even the 
‘triumphant sinner with. First, A shameful destruction. “He shall perish like 

his own dung,” or dunghill, so loathsome is he to God and all good men, and so 

willing will the world be to part with him, Ps. exix. 119; Zsa. Ixvi. 24. Secondly. 
| A surprising destruction. He will be brought into desolation in a moment, 


Ps. \xxiii. 10; so that those about him, that saw him just now, will ask, Where 
is he? Could he that made so great a figure vanish and expire so suddenly ? 
Thirdly. A swift destruction, ver. 8. He shall fy away upon the wings of his 
own terrors, and be chased away by the just imprecations of all about him, who 
would gladly be rid of him. Fouwrifdy. An utter destruction. It will be totals 
he shall go away like a dream, or vision of the night, which was a mere phan. 
tasm, and whatever in it pleased the fancy it is quite gone, and nothing of it 
remains but what serves us to laugh at the folly of, It will be final, ver. 9; the 
oye, thes saw him, and was ready to adore him, shall see him no more, and the 
place he filled shall no more behold him, having given him an eternal farewell 
when he went to his own place, as Judas, Acts 1. 25, 


10 His children shall seek to please the poor, 
And his hands shall restore their goods. 
His bones are full of the sin of his youth, 
Which shall lie down with him in the dust. 
Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, 
Though he hide it under his tongue ; 
Though he spare it, and forsake it not; 
But keep it still within his mouth: 

Yet his meat in his bowels is turned, 

It is the gall of asps within him. 

He hath swallowed down riches, 

And he shall yomit them up again: 

God shall cast them out of his belly 

He shall suck the poison of asps : 
The viper’s tongue shall slay him. 
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He shall not sce the rivers, the floods, 

The brooks of honey and butter 

That which he laboured for shall he restore, 

And shall not swallow 7¢ down: 

According to Ais substance shad/ the restitution 6e, 

And he shall not rejoice therein. 

Because he hath oppressed and hath forsaken the poor; 
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Because he hath violently taken away an house which he 
builded not ; ; 

Surely he shall not feel quietness in his belly, 

He shall not save of that which he desired. 

There shall none of his meat be left ; 

Therefore shall no man look for his goods. 

In the fulness of his sufficiency he shall be in straits: 

Every hand of the wicked shall come upon him. 


The instances here given of the miserable condition of the wicked man in this 
world are expressed with a great fulness and fluency of language, and the same 
thing returned to again, and repeated in other words. Let us therefore reduce 
the particulars to their proper heads, and observe, 

First. What his wickedness is for which he is punished. 

1. The lusts of the flesh, here called the sins of his youth, ver. 11; for those 
are the sins which in that age people are most tempted to. The forbidden 
' pleasures of sense are said to be sweet in his mouth, ver. 12; he indulgeth 

himself in all the gratifications of the carnal appetite, and takes an inordinate 
complacency in them, as yielding the most agreeable delights. That is the 
satisfaction which he hides under his tongue, and rolls there as the most dainty 
delicate thing that can be. He keeps it still within his mouth, ver. 13; let him 
have that ind he desires no more, he will never part with that for the spiritual 
and Divine pleasures of religion, which he has no relish of, nor affection for. 
His keeping it still in his mouth notes both his obstinate persisting in his sin,— 
he spares it when he should kill and mortify it, and forsakes it not, but holds it 
! fast, and goes on frowardly in it; and also his reacting of his sin by revolving 
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haps, more clearly express the sense by saying, with Rodwell, “I hear 
a chiding to my shame,” which brings us back to the sense conveyed 
by Patrick in his paraphrase. 

xx. 11. The words, “his bones are full of the sin of his youth,” do 
not precisely agree with the Hebrew, which is merely, “‘his bones are 
full of his youth,” that is, “full of vigour.” Barnes translates, “his 
bones are full of his secret sins,” for which a lg ie reason may be 
alleged, but the other is most exact and liter 
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ft, andremembering it with pleasure. As that adulterous woman, Eze. xxiii. 19, 
that multiplied her whoredoms by calling to remembrance the days of ler 
youth, so doth this wicked man here. Or, kis hiding it and keeping it under his 
tongue notes his industrious concealment of his beloved lust. Being a hypo- 
crite, that he may save the credit of his profession, his haunts of sin are secret ; 
but He that knows what is in the heart knows what is under the tongue too, 
und will discover it shortly. ; : 

2. The love of the world, and the wealth of it. That is it in which he placeth 
his happiness, and which, therefore, he sets his heart upon. See here, Ist. How 
greedy he is of it; ver. 15, “ He hath swallowed down riches,” as eagerly as ever 
a hungry man swallowed down meat, and is still crying, Give, give. It is that 
which he desired, ver. 20; it was in his eye the best gift, and that which he 
coveted earnestly. 2nd. What pains he takes for it; it is that which he 
laboured for, ver. 18; not by honest diligence in a lawful calling, but by an 
unwearied prosecution of all ways and methods, ‘ right or wrong, —per fas, per 
nefas, to be rich. We must not labour to be rich, Pr. xxiil. 4, but to be 
charitable; that we may have to give, ze. iv. 28, not to spend. 3rd. What 
great things he promiseth himself from it, intimated in “the rivers, the floods, 
the brooks of honey and butter,” ver. 17; his being disappointed of them sup- 
poseth he had flattered himself with the hopes of them. He expected rivers 
of sensual delights. Fs r ; 

3. Violence, and oppression, and injustice to his poor neighbours, ver. 19. 
This was the sin of the giants of the old world, and a sin that as much as any 
other brings God’s judgments upon nations and families. It is charged upon 
this wicked man, Ist. Phat he hath forsaken the poor, taken no care of them, 
shewed no kindness to them, nor made any provision for them. At first, per- 
haps, for a pretence, he gave alms, like the Pharisees, to gain a reputation, but 
when he had served his turn with it he left it off, and forsook the poor, whom 
before he seemed to be concerned for. Those who do good, but not from a 

ood principle, though they may abound in it, will not abide in it. 2nd. That 
fe has oppressed them, crushed them, taken all advantages against them to do 
them a mischief. ‘To enrich himself he has robbed the spital, and made the 

vor poorer. 3rd. That he hath violently taken away their houses, which he 
had no right to,as Ahab took Naboth’s vineyard, not by secret fraud, by forgery, 
perjury, or some trick in law, but avowedly, and by open violence. 

Secondly. What his punishment is for this wickedness. 

1. He shall be disappointed in his expectations, and shall not find that satis- 
faction in his worldly wealth which he vainly promised himself; ver. 17, “ He 
shall never see the rivers, the floods, the brooks of honey and butter,” with 
which he hoped to glut himself. The world is not that to those who love it, 
and court it, and admire it, which they fancy it will be. The enjoyment sinks 
far below the raised expectation. - , 

2. He shall be diseased and distempered in his body. And what little comfort 
can aman have in wealth if he have not health; sickness and pain, especiall 
if they be in extremity, embitter all his enjoyments. This wicked man has al 
the delights of sense wound up to the height of pleasurableness ; but what the 
nearer, when “his bones are full of the sins of his youth,” ver. 11, that is, of 
the effects of those sins? By his drunkenness and gluttony his uncleanness and 
wantonness, when he was young, he contracted those diseases which are pain- 
ful to him long after, and perhaps made his life very miserable, and, as Solomon 
speaks, “consume his flesh and his body,” Pr, v. 11. Perhaps he was given to 
fight when he was young, and then made nothing of a cut or a bruise in a fray, 
but he feels it in his bones long after. But can he get no ease, no relief? No, 
he is like to carry his pains and diseases with him to the grave, or, rather, the 
are likely to carry him thither, and so the sins of his youth shall lie down wit 
him in the dust. The very putrefying of his body in the grave is to him the 
effect of sin, ch. xxiv. 19; so that his iniquity is upon his bones there, 
Eze, xxxii. 27. The sin of sinners follows them to the other side death. 

3. He shall be disquieted and troubled in his mind. “Surely he shall not feel 
quietness in his belly,” ver. 20. He has not that ease in his own mind that 

eople think he has, but is in a continual toss. The ill-got wealth which he 

ath swallowed down makes him sick at his stomach, and, like undigested meat, 
is always upbraiding him. Let none expect to enjoy that comfortably which 
they have got unjustly. The unquietness of his mind ariseth, Ist. From his 
RoneMense (ecking back, and filling him with fear of the wrath of God against 
nim for his wickedness. Even that wickedness which was sweet in the com- 
mission, and was rolled under the tongue as a delicate morsel, becomes bitter 
in the reflection, and, when it is reviewed, fills him with horror and vexation. 
In his bowels it is turned, ver, 14; like John’s book, in his mouth as sweet as 
honey, but when he had eaten it his belly was bitter, Rev. x, 10. Such a thing 
is sin, it is turned into the gall of asps, than which nothing is more bitter; the 

oison of usps, ver. 16, than which nothing more fatal; and so it will be to him. 

Vhat he sucked so sweetly, and with so much eee will prove to him the 
poison of asps; so will all unlawful gains be. he fawning tongue will prove 
the viper’s tongue. All the charming graces that are thought to be in sin, 
when conscience is awakened, will turn into so many raging furies. 2nd. From 
his cares, looking forwards; ver. 22, “ In the fulness of his sufficiency,” when he 
thinks himself most happy, and most sure of the continuance of his happiness, 
“he shall be in straits ;” that is, he shall think himself so through the anxieties 
and perplexities of his own mind, as_ that rich man who, when his ground 
brought forth plentifully, cried out, ‘‘ What shall I do?” Lu. xii. 17. 

4. He shall be dispossessed of his estate. That shall sink and dwindle away 
to nothing, so that he shall not rejoice therein, ver. 18. He shall not only 
never rejoice truly, but not long enjoy it at all. 

ist. What he has unjustly swallowed he shall be compelled to disgorge; 
ver. 15, “ He hath swallowed down riches,” and then thought himself sure of 
them, and that they were as much his own as the meat he has eaten; but he is 
deceived, “he shall vomit them up again.” His own conscience, perhaps, may 
make him so uneasy in the keeping of what he has got, that for the quiet of his 
own mind he shall make restitution, and that not with the pleasure of a virtue, 
but the pain of a vomit, and with the utmost reluctancy. r, if he do not him- 
self refund what he has violently taken away, God shall by his providence 
force him to it, and bring it about one way or other, that ill-gotten goods shall 
return to the right owners. “God shall cast them out of his belly,” while yet 
the love of the sin is not cast out of his heart. So loud shall the clamours of 
the poor be against him whom he has impoverished, that he shall be forced to 
send his children to them to speak them fair, and beg their pardon: ver. 10, 
“ His children shall seek to please the poor,” whilst his own hands shall restore 
them their goods with shame; ver. 18, “ That which he laboured for” by all the 
arts of oppression, “shall he restore,” and shall not so swallow it down as to 
digest it; it shall not stay with him, but, near ea iey his shame shall the resti- 
tution be.” Having gotten a great deal unjustly he shail restore a great deal, 
so that, when everybody has their own, he will have but a little left for himself. 
To be made to restore what was unjustly gotten, by the sanctifying grace of 
Cod, as Zacchieus was, is a great mercy ; he voluntarily and cheerfully restored 
fourfold, and yet had a great deal left to give to the poor, Lu. xix. 8. But tobe 
forced to restore, as Judas was, merely by the horrors of a despairing conscience, 
has none of that benefit and comfort, attending it, for he “threw down the 
pieces of silver, and went and hanged himself.” 
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2nd. He shall be stripped of all he has, and beconie a beggar. He that 
spoiled others shall himself be spoiled, /sa. xxxiii. 1, for “every hand of the 
wicked shall be upon him.” The innocent whom he has wronged sit down by 
their loss, saying, as David, “‘ Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked, but my 
hand shall not be upon him,” 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. But though they have forgiven 
him, though they will make no reprisals, Divine justice will, and oftentimes 
makes the wicked to avenge the quarrel of the righteous, and squeezes and 
crushes one ill man by the hand of another upon him. Thus, when he is plucked 
of all sides, “he shall not save of that which he desired,” ver. 20. Not only not 
save it all, but save nothing of it. ‘“ ‘There shall none of his meat” (which he 
coveted so much, and fed upon with so much pleasure) “be left,” ver. 21. Ali 
his neighbours and relations shall look upon him to be in such ill cireum- 
stances, that when he is dead no man shall look for his goods, none of his 
kindred shall expect to be or the better for him, nor be willing to take 
out letters of administration of what he leaves behind him. In all this Zophar 
reflects upon Job, who had lost all, and was reduced to the last extremity. 


23 When he is about to fill his belly, 
God shall cast the fury of his wrath upon him, 
And shall rain ¢¢ upon him while he is eating. 
24 He shall flee from the iron weapon, 
And the bow of steel shall strike him through. 
25 It is drawn, and cometh out of the body ; 
Yea, the glittering sword cometh out of his gall: 
Terrors are upon hin. 
26 All darkness shad/ be hid in his secret places: 
A fire not blown shall consume him ; 
It shall go ill with him that is left in his tabernacle. 
27 The heaven shall reveal his iniquity ; 
And the earth shall rise up against him. 
28 The increase of his house shall depart, 
And his goods shall flow away in the day of his wrath. 
29 This ts the portion of a wicked man from God, 


And the heritage appointed unto him by God. 


Zophar, having described the many embarrassments and vexations which 
commonly attend the wicked practices of oppressors and cruel men, here comes 
to show their utter ruin at last. 

First. Their ruin will take its rise from God’s wrath and vengeance, ver. 23. 
The hand of the wicked was upon him, ver. 22; every hand of the wicked. 
His hand was against every one, and therefore every man’s hand will be against 
him ; and yet, in grappling with these, he might go near to make his part good; 
but his heart cannot endure, nor his hands be strong, when God shall deal with 
him, #ze. xxii. 14, when God shall “cast the fury of his wrath upon him, and 
rain it upon him.” Every word here speaks terror. It is not only the justice of 
God that is engaged against him, but his wrath, the deep resentment of pro- 
vocations given to himself ; it is the “ fury of his wrath,” incensed to the highest 
degree. It is “cast upon him” with force and fierceness ; it is “rained upon 
him” in abundance, it comes on his head like the fire and brimstone upon 
Sodom, to which the psalmist also refers, Ps. xi. 6, “On the wicked God shall 


rain fire and brimstone ;” and there is no fence against it but only in Christ, 
who is the only covert from the storm and tempest, Jsa. xxxii. 2. This wrath 
shall be cast upon him “ when he is about to fill his belly,” just going to glut 
himself upon what he has got, and promising himself abundant satisfaction in 
it. Then, when he is eating, shall this tempest surprise him, when he is secure 
and easy, and in apprehension of no danger; as the ruin of the old world and 
Sodom came when ie were in the depth of their security, and the height of 
their sensuality, as Christ observes, Lu. xvii. 26, &e. Perhaps Zophar here 
reflects on the death of Job’s children when they were eating and drinking. 

Secondly. Their ruin will be inevitable, and there will be no possibility of 
pen it; ver. 24, “He shall flee from the iron weapon.” ight argues 
guilt. e will not humble himself under the judgments of God, nor seek 
means to make his peace with him, all his care is to outrun the vengeance that 
pursues him; but in vain. If he escape the sword, yet “the bow of steel 
shall strike him through.” God has weapons of all sorts, he has both whet’ 
his sword and bent his bow, Ps. vii, 12, 13; can deal with his enemies cominus 
vel eminus,— at hand or afar off.’ He has a sword for those that think to fight 
it out with. him by their strength, and a bow for those that think to avoid 
him by their craft; see Zsa. xxiv. 17, 18; Jer. xviii. 43, 44. He that is marked 
for ruin, though he may oor one judgment, will find another ready for him. 

Thirdly. It will be a total, terrible ruin. When the dart that has struck 
him through (for when God shoots he is sure to hit his mark, when he strikes 
he strikes home) comes to be drawn out of his body, when the glittering sword, 
(the lightning, so the word is,) the flaming sword, the sword that is bathed in 
heaven, (Isa. xxxiv. 5,) when this comes out of his gall, O what terrors are 
upon him! How strong are the convulsions, how violent the dying agonies ! 
How terrible are the arrests of death to a wicked man! 

Fourthly. Sometimes it is a ruin that comes upon him insensibly, ver. 26. 
1. The darkness he is “a up in is a hidden darkness ; it is all darkness, 
utter darkness, without the least mixture of light; and it is hid in his secret 
place, whither he is retreated, and where he hopes to shelter himself. He 
never retires into his own conscience, but he finds himself in the dark, and 
perfectly at a loss. 2. The fire he is consumed by is a fire not blown, kindled 
without noise, a consumption which every body sees the ettect of, but nobody 
sees the cause of. It is plain the gourd is withered, but the worm at the root 
that withers it is out of sight. He is wasted by a soft, gentle fire, surely, but 
very slowly.. When the fuel is very combustible, the fire needs no blowing, 
and that is his case; he is ripe for ruin. The proud, and they that do wickedly, 
shall be stubble, Mal. iv. 1. An unquenchable fire shall consume him, so sonie 
read it: and that is certainly true of hell fire. 

Fifthly, lt is a ruin not only to himself, but to his family. “Tt shall go ill with 
him that is left in his tabernacle ;” for the curse shall reach him, and he shall be 
cut off perhaps by the same grievous disease. ‘There is an entail of wrath upon 
the family, which will destroy both his heirs and his inheritance, ver. 28. 1. His 
posterity will be rooted out. The increase of his house shall depart; shall 
either be cut off by untimely deaths, or forced to run their country. Numerous 
and growing families, if wicked and vile, are soon reduced, dispersed, and 
extirpated by the judgments of God, 2. His estate will be sunk. His goods 
shall tlow away from his family as fast as ever they flowed into it, when the 


xx. 14, 16. The word here translated “asps,” pethen (plural, 
pethannim), is in two texts rendered “adder ;” but in the four other 
places where it occurs, it is explained as here. The custom of charm- 
ing mentioned in connection with it, in Psa. lviii. 5, is thought to 
prove that the well-known cobra di capello is meant, because that is 
the serpent usually employed by the charmers. The word eph’eh, 
translated “viper,” is possibly identical with the ephah or leffah of 
the Arabs, a small poisonous snake found in the Sahara; but Dr. 
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Tristram thinks it is the sand viper, a snake about a foot long, which — 
occurs in Arabia and Syria, and which is decidedly venomous. = 
xx. 17. The expression, “‘ brooks of honey and butter,” is, of course, 
figurative, and, like “a land flowing with milk and honey,” means a 
well-watered and fruitful region. > Sr 
xx. 24. For a “ bow of steel’? here we must substitute a “bow o 
brass,” because brass or bronze is certainly intended; nor have we 
any indication that the use of steel was then generally known, 
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day of God's wrath comes ; for which, all the while his estate was in the getting 
by fraud and oppression; he was treasuring up wrath. 

Sixthly. 1t is a ruin which will manifestly appear to be just and righteous, 
and what he has brought upon himself by his own wickedness; for, ver. 27, ‘the 
heaven shall reveal his iniquity,” that is, the God of heaven, who sees all the 
secret wickedness of the wicked, will, by some means or other, let all the world 
know what an ill man he has been, that they may own the justice of God in 
all that is brought upon him. “The earth” also “shall rise up against him,” both 
to discover his wie edness, and to avenge it. “The Sart shall disclose her 
blood,” /sa. xxvi. 21. “The earth riseth up against him,” (as the stomach rises 
against that which is loathsome to spit it out,) and will no longer keep him; 

the heaven reveals his iniquity,” and therefore will not receive him, whither, 
then, must he go but to hell? If the God of heaven and earth be his enemy, 
neither heaven nor earth, will shew him any kindness, but all the hosts of both 
are, and will be, at war with him, 

Lastly. Zophar coneludes like an orator; ver. 29, “This is the 
wicked man trom God ;” it is allotted him, it is designed him as his portion. 
He will have it at last, as a child has his portion, and he will have it for a per- 
petuity, it is what he must abide by; ‘this is the heritage of his decree from 
God ;" it is the settled rule of his judgment, and fair warning is given of it. 
“O wicked man, thou shalt surely die,” Hze. xxxiii. 8. Though impenitent sin- 
ners do not always fall under such temporal judgments as are here described 
(therein Zophar was mistaken,) yet the wrath of God abides upon them, and 
they are made miserable by spiritual judgments which are muc worse, their 
consciences being either on the one hand a terror to them, and then they are in 
continual amazement, or on the other hand seared and silenced, and then they 
are given up to a reprobate sense, and bound over to eternal ruin. Never was 
any doctrine better explained, nor_ worse applied, than this here by Zophar 
who intended by all this to prove Job a hypocrite. Let us receive the goo 
explication, and make a better application, for warning to ourselves to stand in 
awe, and not to sin. 
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This is Job’s reply to Zopkar’s discourse; in which he complains less of his own miseries 
than he had done in his former discourses, finding that his friends were not moved. by 
his complaints to pity him in the least, and comes closer to the general question that 
was in dispute betwixt him and them,—whether outward prosperity, and the continu- 
ance of it, was a mark of the true church, and the true members of it; so that the ruin 
of a man’s prosperity is sufficient to prove hima hypocrite, though no other evidence 
appear against him. This they asserted; but Job denied. I. His preface here is 
designed for the moving of their affections, that he might gain their attention, 
ver. 1—6. II. His discourse is designed for the convincing of their judgments and 
the rectifying of their mistakes. He owns that God does sometimes hang up a wicked 
man, as it were, in chains, im ¢errorem by some visible, remarkable judgment in this 
life, but denies that he always doth so; nay, he maintains that commonly he doth 
otherwise, suffering even the worst of sinners to live all their days in prosperity, and 
to go out of the world without any visible mark of his wrath upon them: 1. He 
describes the great prosperity of wicked people, ver. 7—13; 2. He shews tlieir great 
impiety, in which they are hardened by their prosperity, ver. 14—16; 3. He foretells 
their ruin at length, but after along reprieve, ver. 17—21; 4. He observes a very great 
variety in the ways of God's providence towards men, even towards bad men, ver. 22—26 ; 
5. He overthrows the ground of their severe censures of him, by shewing that the 
destruction is reserved for the other world; but that they many times escape to the 
last in this world, ver. 27—34. And in this Job was clearly in the rtght. 


UT Job answered and said, 
2 Hear diligently my speech, 

And let this be your consolations. 
3 Suffer me that I may speak ; 

And:after that I have spoken, mock on. bhi 
4 As for me, 7s my complaint to man ? 

And if tt were so, why should not my spirit be troubled ? 
5 Mark me, and be astonished, 

And lay your hand upon your mouth. 
6 Even when I remember I am afraid, 

And trembling taketh hold on my flesh. 


Job here recommends himself, both his case and his discourse, both what 
he suffered and what he said, to the compassionate consideration of his 


friends. 

First. That which he begs of them is seat Bef that they would suffer him to 
speak, ver. 3, and not break in upon him, as Zophar had done, in the midst of his 
iscourse, Losers, of all men, may have leave to speak; and if those that are 
accused and censured may not speak for themselves, they are wronged without 
remedy, and have no way to come at their right, That they would hear dili- 
gently his speech, ver. 2, as those that. were willing to understand him, and, if 
they were under a mistake, to have it rectified. And that they would mark 
him, ver. 5; for as good not hear as not heed and observe what we hear. 

Secondly. That which he urgeth for this is very reasonable. 1. They came 
to comfort him; now, saith he, “‘ Let this be your consolations,” ver. 2. If you 
haye no other comforts to administer to me, yet deny me not this, be so kind, 
so just, as to give mea patient hearing, and that shall pass for your consolations 
of me. Nay, they could not know how to comfort him if they would not give 
him leaye to open his case, and tell his own story. Or, it will be a consolation 
to yourselves in the reflection, to have dealt tenderly with your afflicted 
friend, and not harshly. 2. He would hear them speak when it came to their 
turn. ‘ After I have spoken,” =e may go on with what you have to say, and 
I will not hinder you, no, though you go on to mock me. Those that engage in 
controversy must count upon having hard words given them, and resolve to 
pene, it patiently ; for generally they that mock will mock on, whatever is said 
to them. 

Thirdly. He hoped to convince them. If you will but give me a fair hearing, 
“mock on,” if you can; but I believe I shall say that which will change your 
notc, and make you pity me rather than mock me. ' 

Fourthly. They were not his judges; ver. 4, “Is my complaint to man?” No, 
if it were, I see it would be to little purpose to complain. But my complaint 
is to God, and to him do I appeal. Let him be judge between you and me! 
Before him we stand upon even terms, and therefore I have the privilege of 


beimg heard as well as you. If my complaint were to man, my spirit would be 
tro for they would not regard me, nor rightly understand me; but ny 
complaint is to God, who will suffer me to speak, though you will not. It 


xx. 29. It may be noted that in this chapter Zophar has pursued 
precisely the course adopted by Bildad in chap. xviii., that is, he has 
enumerated a long list of, calamities, ascribing them to the retributive 
justice of God, and implying that the men who so suffer must be bad 
men. ‘Thus Job is again condemned and not comforted. 
xxi. 7. Job, in opposition to his friends, proceeds to show that 
that, therefore, a man’s character cannot be 
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phe ts sad if God should deal as unkindly with us as our friends soine 
Imes do, 

Fifthly. There was that in his case which was very surprising and astonish- 
ing, and therefore both needed and deserved their most serious consideration. 
It was not a common case, but very extraordinary. 1. dle himself was amazed 
at it, at the troubles God had laid upon him, and the censures of his friends 
concerning him, ver. 6, “ When Lremember” that terrible day in wnich I was 
on a sudden stripped of all my comforts, that day in which I was stricken with 
sore boils, when I remember all the hard speeches with which you have grieved 
me, I confess “I am afraid, and trembling takes hold of my tlesh,” especially 
when | compare this with the prosperous condition of many wicked people, 
and the applauses of their neighbours, with which they pass through the 
world. Note, The providences of God in the government of the world are 
sometimes very astonishing, even to wise and good men, and bring them to 
their wits’ end. 2. He would have them wonder at it; ver. 5, “ Mark me, and 
be astonished.” Instead of expounding my troubles, you should awfully adore 
the unsearchable mysteries of Providence in aftlicting one thus whom you 
know no ill by; you should therefore “lay your hand upon your mouth,” 
silently wait ine issue, and judge nothing before the time. “ God’s way is in 
the sea, and his path in the great waters.” When we cannot account for what 
he doth in suffering the wicked to prosper, and the godly to be afflicted, nor 
fathom the depth of those proceedings, it becomes us to sit down and admire 
them. “Upright men shall be astonied at this,” ch. xvii. 8; be you so. 


7 Wherefore do the wicked live, 

Become old, yea, are mighty in power ? 

Their seed is established in their sight with them, 
And their offspring before their eyes. 

Their houses are safe from fear, 

Neither zs the rod of God upon them. 

Their bull gendereth, and faileth not ; 

Their cow calveth, and casteth not her calf. 

They send forth their litthe ones like a flock, 

And their children dance. 

They take the timbrel and harp, 

And rejoice at the sound of the organ. 

They spend their days in wealth, 

And in a moment go down to the grave. 
Therefore they say unto God, Depart from us ; 
For we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 
What zs the Almighty, that we should serve him? 
And what profit should we have, if we pray unto him? 
Lo, their good is not in their hand : 

The counsel of the wicked is far from me. 


All Job’s three friends in their last discourses had been very large in describ- 
ing the miserable condition of a wicked man in this world. It is true, saith 
Job, remarkable judgments are sometimes brought upon notorious sinners, but 
not always; for we have many instances of the great and long prosperity of 
those that are openly and avowedly wicked ; though they are hardened in their 
wickedness by their prosperity, yet they are still suffered to prosper. 

First. He here describes their prosperity, both to the height, and breadth, and 
length of it. If this be true, as you say, pray tell me “ wherefore do the wicked 
live?” ver.7. The matter of fact is taken for granted, for we see instances of it 
every day. 1. They live, and are not suddenly cut off by the strokes of Divine 
vengeance. They yet speak who have set their mouths against the heavens; 
they yet act who have stretched out their hands against God. Not only they 
live, that is, they are reprieyed, but they live in prosperity, | Sam. xxv. 6. 
Nay, 2. They “become old,” they have the honour, satisfaction, and advan- 
tage of living long, time enough to raise their families and estates. We read of 
a sinner a hundred years old, Jsa. lxv. 20. But this is not all. 3. They “are 
mighty in power,” are preferred to places of authority and trust, and not only 
nili a great figure, but bear a great sway. Vivit imo, et in senatum venit,— He 
not only lives, but appears in the senate.’ Now, wherefore is it so? Note, It 
is wrorelt while to inquire into the reasons of the outward prosperity of wicked 
people. It is not because God has forsaken the earth, because he doth not see, 
or doth not hate, or cannot punish their wickedness; but it is because the 
measur! of their iniquities is not full. This is the day of God’s patience, and 
some ‘se or other he makes of them and their prosperity, to serve his own 
counsels, while it ripens them for ruin; but the chief reason is, because he will 
make it to appear there is another world, which is the world of retribution, 
and not this. The prosperity of the wicked is here described to be, ‘ 

Ist. Complete aid consummate. First. They are multiplied, and their family 
is built up, and they have the satisfaction of seeing it: ver. 8, ° Their seed is 
established in their sight.” This is put first, as that which gives both a pleasant 
enjoyment and a pleasant prospect. Secondly. They are easy and Seep ver. 9. 
Whereas Zophar had spoken of their continual frights and terrors, Job er 
“Their houses are safe,” both from danger, and from the fear of it, ver. 9; anc 
so far are they from the killing wounds of God's sword or arrows, that they do 
not feel the smart of so much as “the rod of God upon them.” Thirdly. They 
are rich, and thrive in their estates ; of this he gives only one instance; ver. 10, 
their cattle increase, and they meet with no disappointment in them, not so 
much as a cow casts her calf; and then their much must needs grow more. This 
is promised, Hx, xxiii. 26; Deu. vii. 14. Fourthly. They are merry, and live a 
jovial life; ver. 11, 12, “ They send forth their little ones” abroad among their 
neighbours, “like a Hock,” in great numbers, to sport themselves. They have 
their balls and musie-meetings, at which “their children dance ;” and dancing 
is fittest for children, who know not how better to spend their time, and whose 
innocency guards them against the mischiefs that. commonly attend it. And 
though ie parents are not so dost | youthful and frolicsome as to dance them- 
selves, yet they “take the timbre and harp;” they pipe, and their children 
dance after their pipe, and they know no grief to put their instruments out of 
tune, or to “withhold their hearts from any joy.” Some observe that this 
is an instance of their vanity, as well as of their prosperity. Here is none of 
that care taken of their children which Abraham took of his; to “teach them 
the way of the Lord,” Gen. xyiii. 19. Their children do not pray, or say their 
catechism; but dance, and sing, and “rejoice at the sound of the organ. 
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16 


xxi. 12. We may accept the translation of this verse so far as 
timbrel and harp are concerned, but “organ” conveys an altogether 
erroneous idea. The ’Ugab was a wind instrument, but it was merely 
a reed, pipe, or flute. The same word is wrongly rendered “organ” 
in Job xxx, 31; Psa. cl. 4. Jerome introduced the term organwm, 
but no doubt the word then had scarcely lost its original meaning of 
instrument. The Syriac here has a word meaning music in general, 
and perhaps the word “ music” would be the best. i, 
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Sensual pleasures are all the delights of carnal people, and as men are them- 
setves so they breed their children, ‘ = : 

gnd. Continuing and constant; ver. 13, “They spend their days,” all their 
days, “in wealth,” and never know what it is to want; in mirth, and never 
know what sadness means; and, at last, without any previous alarms to frighten 
them, without any anguish or agony, “in a moment” they “go down to the 
grave,” and there are no bands in their death. And, if there were not another 
life after this, it were most desirable to die by the quickest, shortest strokes of 
death. Since we must “go down to the grave,” if that were the farthest of our 
journey, we would wish to go down in a moment; to swallow the bitter pill, 
and not chew it. f : 

Secondly. He shews how they abuse their prosperity, and are confirmed and 
Hardened by it in their impiety, ver. 14, 15. Their gold and silver serves to 
steel and brazen them; to make them more insolent, and more impr dent in 
their wickedness. Now he mentions this either, 1. Yo increase the disticulty. 
It is strange that any wicked people should prosper thus ; but, especially that 
those should prosper who are arrived to such a pitch of wickedness as openly 
to bid defiance to God himself, and tell him to his face they care not for him: 
nay, and that their prosperity should be continued, though ces bear up them- 
selves upon that, in their opposition to God; with that weapon they fight against 
him, and yet are not disarmed. Or, 2. To lessen the difficulty. God suffers 
them to prosper; but let us not wonder at it, for “the prosperity of fools 
destroys them,” by hardening them in sin, Pr. i. 32; Ps. Ixxiii.7—9. See how 
light these prospering sinners make of God and religion; as if, because they 
have so much of this world, they bad no need to look after another. 

Ist. See how ill-affected they are to God and religion; they abandon them, 
and cast off the thoughts of them, First. They dread the presence of God; 
they say unto him, Depart from us, let us never be troubled with the apprehen- 
sion of our being under God's eye, nor be restrained by the fear of him. Or, 
they bid him depart, as one they do not need, nor.have any occasion to make 
use of. The world is the portion they have chosen and take up with, and think 
themselves happy in; and while they have that, they can live without God. 
Justly will God say to them, Depart, Mat. xxv. 41, who have bidden him depart ; 
and justly doth he now take them at their word. Secondly. They dread the 
knowledge of God, and of his will, and of their duty to him; “ We desire not 
the knowledge of th ways.” ‘They that are resolved not to walk in God’s ways 
desire not to know them, because their knowledge will be a continual reproach 
to their disobedience, Jno. iii. 19. os ; 

2nd. See how they argue against God and religion; ver. 15, “ What is the 
Almighty?” Strange, that ever creatures should speak so insolently, that ever 
reasonable creatures should speak so absurdly and unreasonably. The two 
great bonds by which we are drawn and held to religion are those of duty and 
interest ; now they here endeavour to break both these bonds asunder. First. 
They will not believe it is their duty to be religious; “ What is the Almight 
that we should serve him?” like Pharaoh, #2. v. 2, “ Who is the Lord, that 
should obey his voice?” Observe how slightly they speak of God; “ What is the 
Almighty ?” as if he were a mere name, a mere cypher, or one they have nothing 
to do with, and that has nothing to do with them. How hardly they speak of 
religion! They call it a service, and mean a hard service. Is it not enough, 
they think, to keep up a fair correspondence with the Almighty, but they must 
serve him, which they look upon as a task and a drudgery. Observe also how 
highly they speak of themselves ; “that we should serve him:” we whware rich 
and mighty in power, shall we be subject and accountable to him? No, we are 
lords, Jer. ii. 31. Secondly. They will not believe it is their interest to be 
religious ; “ What profit shall we have if we pray unto him?” All the world 
are for what they can get; and, therefore, wisdom’s merchandise is neglected, 
pecause they think there is nothing to be got by it; “It is vain to serve God,” 
Mal. iii. 13,14. Praying will not pay debts, nor portion children; nay, perhaps, 
serious godliness may balk a man’s preferment, and expose him to losses; and, 
what then? Is nothing to be called gain but the wealth and honour of this 
world? If we obtain the favour of God, and spiritual and eternal blessings, 
we have no reason to complain of losing by our religion. But if we have not 
profit by prayer it is our own fault, Jsa. lviii. 3, 4; it is because we ask amiss, 
Jas. iv. 2. Religion itself is not a vain thing; if it be so to us we may thank 
ourselves for resting in the outside of it, Jas. i. 26. 

Thirdly. He shews their folly herein, and utterly disclaims all concurrence 
with them; ver. 19, “ Lo, their good is not in their hand; ” that is, they did not 

et it without God, and therefore they are very ungrateful to slight him thus. 

t was not their might, nor the power of their hand, that got them this wealth; 
and, therefore, they ought to remember God who gave it them. Nor can they 
keep it without God; and therefore they are very unwise to lose their interest 
in him, and bid him to depart from them. Some give this sense of it: their 
good is in their barns and their bags, hoarded up there, it is not in their hand 
to do good to others with it; and then what good doth it do them? And, 
therefore, saith Job, “he counsel of the wicked is far from me.” Far be it 
from me that I should be of their mind; say as they say, do as they do, and 
take my measures from them. Their posterity approve their sayings, though 
their way be their folly, Ps. xlix. 13; but I know better things than to walk m 
their counsel. 


17 How oft is the candle of the wicked put out! 
And how oft cometh their destruction upon them! 
God distributeth sorrows in his anger. 
They are as stubble before the wind, 
And as chaff that the storm carrieth away. 
God layeth up his iniquity for his children: 
He rewardeth him, and he shall know @¢. 
His eyes shall see his destruction, 
And he shall drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 
For what pleasure /a¢h he in his house after him, 
When the number of- his months is cut off in the midst ? 
Shall any teach God knowledge? 
Seeing he judgeth those that are high. 
One dieth in his full strength, 
Being wholly at ease and quiet. 
24 His breasts are full of milk, 
And his bones are moistened with marrow. 
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xxi. 13. Wealth in this verse does not signify riches, but wel- 
fare, and-general prosperity and happiness. The new American 
version is, ‘‘Inu prosperity they spend their days, and in a moment go 
down to the under-world”’? The word sheol, which our translators 
usually render hell, or grave, seems often to mean the unseen world, 
hades, or the under-world, and not simply the grave; but it never sig- 
nifies a future state of suffering, such as we now call hell. 

xxi. 17. This verse is correctly printed as a series of questions, 
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25 And another dieth in the bitterness of his soul, 
And never eateth with pleasure. 

26 They shall lie down alike in the dust, 
And the worms shall cover them. 


Job had largely described the prosperity of wicked people; nuw in these 
verses, 

First. He opposeth this to what his friends had maintained concer1.ing their 
certain ruin in this life; Tell me how often do you see the candle of the wicked 
put out? Do you not as often see it burn down to the socket, until it goes out 
of itself? ver. 17. How often do you see their destruction come upon them, or 
God distributing sorrows in his anger among them?. Do you not as often see 
their mirth and prosperity continuing to the last? Perhaps there are as many 
instances of notorious sinners ending their days in pomp as ending them in 
misery. Which observation is sufficient to invalidate their arguments against 
Job; and to shew that no certain judgment can be made of men’s character by 
their outward condition. 

Secondly. He reconciles this to the holiness and justice of God. Though 
wicked people prosper thus all their days, yet we are not therefore to think 
that God will let their wickedness always yo unpunished. No: 

1. Even while they prosper thus they are “as stubble and chaff before the 
stormy wind,’ ver. 18. They are light and worthless, and of no account, either 
with God or with wise and good men. ‘They are fitted to destruction, and 
continually lie exposed to it; and in the height of their pomp and power there 
is but a step between them and ruin. 

2. Though they spend all their days in wealth, “ Godis laying up their iniquity 
for their children,” ver. 19; and he will visit it upon their posterity when they 
are gone, The oppressor lays up his goods for his children, to make them gen. 
tlemen; but God lays up his iniquity for them, to make them beggars. He keeps 
an exact account of the father’s sins; “seals them up among his treasures,” 
Deu, xxxii. 34; and will justly punish the children, while the riches, 
the curse cleaves, are found as assets in their hands. 

3. Though they prosper in this world, yet they shall be reckoned with in 
another world. God rewardeth him according to his deeds at last, ver. 193; 
though the sentence passed against his evil works be not executed speedily. 
Perhaps he may not now be made to fear the wrath to come, but_he may flatter 
himself with hopes that he shall have peace, though he go on. But he shall be 
made to feel it in the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God; 
‘he shall know it,” ver. 19; “ his eyes shall see his destruction,” which he would 
not be persuaded to believe. They “will not see, but they shall see,” Jsa. xxvi. 11. 
‘The eyes that have been wilfully shut against the grace of God shall be opened 
to see his destruction; and “he shall drink of the wrath of the Almighty,” 
that shall be “ the portion of his cup:” pee ad Ps. xi. 6, with Rev. xiv. 10. The 
misery of damned sinners is here set forth in a few words, but very terrible 
ones. They lie under the wrath of an almighty God, who in their destruction 
both shews his wrath, and makes his power known. 

And, if this will be his condition in the other world, what good will his 
prosperity in this world do him? ver. 21, ““ What pleasure has he in his house 
after him?” Our Saviour has let us know how little pleasure the rich man in 
hell had in his house after him, when the remembrance of the good things he 
had received in his lifetime would not cool his tongue, but added much to his 
misery, as did also the sorrow he was in lest his five brethren whom he left in 
his house after him should follow him to that place of torment, Lu. xvi. 25—28, 
So little will the gain of the world profit him that has lost his soul. 

Thirdly. He resolves this difference which Providence makes between one 
wicked man and another into the wisdom and sovereignty of God; ver. 22, 
“Shall any” pretend to “teach God knowledge?” Dare we arraign God’s pro- 
ceedings, or blame his conduct? Shall we take upon us to tell God how he 
should govern the world, what sinner he should spare, and what he should 
punish? He hath both authority and ability to judge those that arehigh. Angels 
in heaven, princes and magistrates on earth, are accountable to God; and must 
receive their doom from him; he manages them, and makes what use he pleaseth 
of them. Shall he the. be accountable to us, or receive advice from us? He 
is the Judge of all the earth, and therefore, no doubt, he shall do right, 
Gen. xviii. 25; Rom. ii}. 6; and those proceedings of his providence which seem 
to contradict one another he can make not only mutually to agree, but jointly to 
serve his own purposes. 4 

The little difference there is between one wicked man’s dying impenitent in 
po and pomp and another wicked man’s dying so in pain and misery, when 

oth will at last meet in hell, he illustrates by the little difference there is 
between one man’s dying suddenly and another’s dying slowly, when they will 
both meet shortly in the grave. So vast is the disproportion between time and 
eternity, that, if hell be the lot of a sinner at last, it breaks no squares if 
one goes singing thither and another sighing. See 

1. How various the circumstances of people’s dying are. There is one way 
into the world, we say, but many out; yet, as some are born by quick an 
easy labour, others by that which is hard and lingering, so dying is to some 
much more terrible than to others. And, since the death of the body is the 
birth of the soul into another world, deathbed agonies may not unfitly be com- 

ared to childbed throes. Observe the difference. Ist. “ One dies” suddenly, 

‘in his full strength ;” not weakened by age or sickness, (ver. 23,) being “‘ wholly 
at ease and ag under no apprehension at all of the approach of death, nor 
in any fear of it. But, on the contrary, because “his breasts are full of milk,” 
and his “bones moistened with marrow,” (ver. 24,) that is, he is healthful and 
vigorous, and of a good constitution, like a milch cow that is fat and in good 
liking, he counts npon nothing but to live many years in mirth and pleasure. 
Thus fair doth he bid for life, and yet cut off in a moment by the stroke of 
death. Note, It is a common thing for persons to be taken away by death when 
they are in their full strength, in the highest degree of health, when they least 
expect death; and think themselves best armed against it, and are ready not 
only to set death at a distance, but to set it at defiance, Let us, therefore, 
never be secure; for we have known many well and dead in the same week, 
the same day, the same hour, nay, perhaps the same minute. Be we therefore 
always ready. 2nd. Another dies slowly, and with a great deal of previous 
pen and misery, ver. 25, “in the bitterness of his soul,” such as poor Job was 
imself now in, and never eats with pleasure, has no appetite to his food, nor 
any relish of it, through sickness, or age, or sorrow of mind. What great 
reason have those to be thankful that are in health, and always eat with plea- 
sure! and what little reason have they to complain who sometimes do not, 
when they hear of many that never do! 

2. How undiscernible this difference is in the grave. As rich and poor, su 
heaithful and unhealthful, meet there; ver. 26, ‘“‘ They shall lie down alike in the 
dust, and the worms shall cover them,” and feed sweetly on them. Thus, if one 
wicked man die in a palace, and another in a dungeon, they will meet in the 
congregation of the dead and damned; and the worm that dies not, and the fire 
that is not quenched, will be the same to them, which makes those differences 
inconsiderable, and not worth perplexing ourselves about. 


to which 


though our translation only allows of two interrogatives. The 
Amzrican version is, “ How oft does the lamp of the wicked go ‘out, 
and their destruction come upon them, or He in Mis anger distribute 
sorrows?” The old English version recognised the interrogative 
* How oft shall the candle of the wicked be put out ? and their destr 
tion come upon them? He will divide their lines in His wrath.” 
The printed copies here read lives, which is quite wrong, as 
translator could not have intended “lives,” though he 1 
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Behold, I know your thoughts, 

And the devices which ye wrongfully imagine against me. 
For ye say, Where és the house of the prince ? 

And where are the dwelling places of the wicked ? 
Have ye not asked them that go by the way ? 

And do ye not know their tokens, 

That the wicked is reserved to the day of destruction ? 
They shall be brought forth to the day of wrath. 

Who shall declare his way to his face ? 

And who shall repay him what he hath done ? 

Yet shall he be brought to the grave, 

And shall remain in the tomb. 

The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him, 

And every man shall draw after him, 

As there are innumerable before him. 

How then comfort ye me in vain, 

Seeing in your answers there remaineth falsehood ? 


In these verses, i 

First. Job opposeth the opinion of his friends, which he saw they still adhered 
tc, that wicked people are sure to fall into such visible and remarkable ruin 
as Job was now fallen into, and none but they ; upon which principle they con- 
demned Job as a wicked man. “I know your thoughts,” (saith Job, ver. 27,) I 
know you will not agree with me; for your judgments are tinctured and 
biassea by your piques and prejudices against me, “and the devices which you 
wrongfully imagine against” my comfort and honour. And how can such men 
be convinced? Job’s friends were ready to say, in answer to his discourse 
concerning the prosperity of the wicked, “ Where is the house of the prince ?” 
ver. 28: Job’s house, or the house of his eldest son, in which his children were 
feasting. Inquire what are the circumstances of Job’s house and family, and 
then inquire, “ Where are the dwelling-places of the wicked?” and compare 
them together, and you will soon see that Job’s house is in the same predica- 
ment with the houses of tyrants and oppressors, and may therefore conclude 
that doubtless he was such aone. | 

Secondly. He lays down his own judgment to the contrary, and fur proof of 
it appeals to the sentiments and observations of all mankind. So confident is he 
that he is in the right that he is willing to refer the cause to the next man that 
comes by; ver. 29, * Have e not asked them that go by the way;” any indif- 
ferent person, any that will answer you; and not only “to which of the saints,” 
to whom Eliphaz appealed, (ch. v. 1,) but to which of the children of men, “ will 
you turn?” Turn to which you will, sep will find them all of my mind; 
that the punishment of sinners is designed more for the other world than for 
this, according to the pro hecy of Enoch, the seventh from Adam, Jude 14. 
“Do you not know the tokens” of this truth, which all that have made any 
observations upon the providences of God concerning mankind in this world 
ean furnish you with? Now what is it that Job here asserts? Two things: 

1. That impenitent sinners will certainly be punished in the other world, and 
ordinarily their punishment is put off until then. 
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2. That, therefore, we are not to think it strange if they oe greatly in | 


this world, and fall under no visible token of God's wrath. Therefore they are 
spared now, because they are to be punished then; therefore “the workers of 
iniquity fotrish, that they may be destroyed for ever,” Ps. xcii. 7... This sinner 
is here supposed, : = 

Ist. To live in a great deal of power, so as to be not only “the terror of the 
mighty in the land of the living,” ze. xxxii. 27, but the terror of the wise and 

‘ood too, whom he keeps in such awe that none dares “ declare his way to his 
Face,” yer. 31. None will take the liberty to reprove him, to tell him of the 
wickedness of his way, and what will be in the end thereof, so that he sins 
securely, and is not made to know either shame or fear. “The prosperity 
of fools destroys them,” by setting them, in their own conceit, above reproofs, 
by which they might be brought to that repentance which alone will prevent 
their ruin. Those are marked for destruction that are let alone in sin, Hos. iv. 17. 
And if none dares “ declare his way to his face,” much less dare any “repay 
him what he has done,” and make him retund there where he has done wrong. 
He is one of those great flies which break through the cobwebs of the law, that 
hold only the little ones. This emboldens sinners in their sinful ways, that they 
can browbeat justice, and make it afraid to meddle with them. But there 
is a day coming when those shall be told of their faults that now would not 
bear to hear of them; shall have their sins set in order before them, and their 
way declared to their face, to their everlasting confusion, that would not have 
it done here to their conviction; when those who would not repay the wrongs 
they had done shall have them repaid to them, , 

and. To die and be buried ina great deal of pomp and magnificence, ver. 32, 33. 
There is no remedy; he must die, that is the lot of all men; but every thing 

ou can think of shall be done to take off the reproach of death. First. 
Hie shall have a splendid funeral. A poor thing for any man to be proud 
of the prospect of; yet with some it passeth for a mighty thing. Well, “he 
shall be brought unto the grave” in state, surrounded with all the honours 
of the herald’s office, and all the respects his friends can then pay to his 
remains; “The rich man died and was buried,” but no mention is made 
of the poor man’s burial, Lu. xvi. 22. Secondly, He shall have a stately 
monument erected over him; “He shall remain in the tomb,” with a Hie 
jacet,—‘here lies, over him, and a large encomium. Perhaps it is meant 
of the embalming of his body to preserve it, which was a piece of honour 
anciently done by the Fey. tians to their great men. ‘He shall watch in the 
tomb,’ so the word is, shall abide solitary and quiet there, as a watchman in 
his tower. Thirdly. “The clods of the valley shall be sweet to him;” there 
shall be as much done as can be with rich odours to take off the noisomeness 
of the grave, as by lamps to set aside the darkness of it, which, perhaps, was 
valeered to in the foregoing phrase of watching in the tomb. But it is all a jest. 


What is the light, or what the eae ba aman that is dead? Fourthly. It | 


shall be alleged for the lessening of the disgrace of death, that it is the common 


; kled to fate; “and every man shall draw after him, as there | 
ea heed oible bet 2 hin” ote. Death is the way of all the earth. When | 


him.” 
ps feoreg ane eae utone valley we must consider, Ist. That there are 


innumerable before us; it is a tracked road, which may help to take off the 
i ie is ire ad plures,—‘to go with the crowd.’ 2nd. That every 
ai deco ater woe rt there is a plain track before, so there is a long 


man draw us. 
readily fallen into the mistake of “lines,” for “sorrows.” Some 
translators the verse as a series of exclamations, in which case 


it has a meaning quite contrary to the other. The ambiguity of the 
Hebrew arises from the absence of what we call notes of interroga- 
tion and of admirafion. : 

xxi. 22. “Those that are high,” the lofty, may be either angels or 
men, or both. Rodwell says “angels,” Gesenius thinks the “proud” 
are meant, and Fiiret “the height of heaven.” Our translation is right. 
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train behind; we are neither the first nor the last that pass through that dark 
entry. Every one must go in his cwn order, the order appointed of God. 

Lastly. From all this Job infers the impertineucy of their discourses, ver. 34. 
1. Their foundation is rotten, and they went upon a wrong hypothesis. “In your 
answers there remaineth falsehood;” what you have said stands not only 
unproved but disproved, and lies under such an imputation of falsehood as you 
cannot clear it from, 2. Their building was therefore weak and tottering ; You 
comfort me in vain. All you have said gives me no relief; you tell me L shalk 
prosper again if I turn to God, but you go upon this presumption, that piety 
shall certainly be crowned with prosperity, which is false; and, therefore, how 
can your inference from it yield me any comfort? Note, Where there is not 
truth, there is little comfort to be expected. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Eliphaz here leads on a third attack upon poor Job, in which Bildad followed him; but 
Zophar drew back and quitted the field. It was one of the unhappinesses of Job, as it 
is of many an honest man, to be misunderstood by his friends. He had spoken of the 
prosperity of wicked men in this world asa mystery of Providence; but they took it for 
a reflection upon Providence, as countenancing their wickedness, and fell foul upon 
him accordingly. In this chapter, I. Eliphaz checks him for his complaints of God, 
and of his dealings with him, as if he thought God had done him wrong, ver. 2—4, 
II. He charged him with many high crimes and misdemeanours, for which he sup- 
poseth God was now punishing him: oppression and injustice, ver. 5—11; Atheism 
and infidelity, ver. 12—14. III. He compares his case to that of the old world, 
ver. 15—20. IV. He gives him very good counsel, assuring him that, if he would take 
it, me would return in mercy to him, and he should return to his former prosperity, 
ver, 2130. 


MW\HEN Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said, 
2 Can a man be profitable unto God, 
As he that is wise may be profitable unto himself ? 
8 Is it any pleasure to the Almighty, that thou art 
righteous ? 
Or ts it gain to him, that thou makest thy ways perfect ? 
4 Will he reprove thee for fear of thee ? 
Will he enter with thee into judgment ? 


Eliphaz here insinuates that, because Job complained so muck of his afHictions, 
he thought God was unjust in afflicting him. But it was a strained innuendo, 
Job was far from thinking so. What iiohak saith here is therefore unjustly 
applied to Job, but in itself it is very true and good. 

irst. That when God doth us good, it is not because he is indebted to us; 
if he were, there might be some colour to say, when he atHicts us, he doth not 
deal fairly with us. But whoever pretends that he has by any meritorious 
action made God his debtor, let him prove his debt, and he shall be sure not 
to lose it; Rom. xi. 35, “ Who has given to him, and it shali be recompensed 
to him again?” But Eliphaz here shews that the righteousness and perfection 
of the best man in the world is no real benefit or advantage to God, and, 
therefore, cannot be thought to merit any thing from him. 

1. Man’s piety is no profit to God, no gain, ver. 1,2. If we could by any 
thing merit from God, it would be by our piety, our being righteous, and 
making our way perfect. If that will not merit, to be sure nothing else will. 

f a man cannot make God his debtor by his godliness and honesty, and obe- 
dience to his laws, much less can he by his wit and learning, and worldly policy. 
Now Eliphaz here asks, Ist. Whether any man can possibly be profitable 
to God? No, by no means. “He that is wise may be profitable to himself.” 
Note, Our wisdom and piety is that which we ourselves are, and are likely to 
be, great gainers by. “ Wisdom is profitable to direct,” Hecl. x. 10; “godliness 
is profitable to all things,” 1 Zim. iv. 8; “Lf thou be wise, thou shalt be wise 
for thyself,” Pr. ix. 12. The gains of religion are infinitely greater than the 
losses of it, and so it will appear when they are balanced. But can aman be 
thus profitable to God? No, for such is the perfection of God, that he cannot 
receive any benefit or advantage by men; what can be added to that which 
is infinite? And such is the weakness and imperfection of man, that he cannot 
offer any benefit or advantage to God. Can the light of a candle be profitable 
to the sun, or the drop of the bucket to the ocean? He that is wise is profitable 
to himself, for his own direction and defence, his own credit and comfort; he 
can with his wisdom entertain himself, and enrich himself; but can he so be 
profitable to God? No; God needs not us or our services. We are undone, 
for ever undone, without him; but he is happy, for ever happy, without us. 
“Ts it any gain to him,” any real addition to his glory or wealth, “if we make 
our way perfect?” Suppose it were absolutely perfect, yet what is God the 
better? much less when it is so far short of being perfect. 

2. It is no pleasure to him. God hath indeed expressed himself in his Word 
well pleased with the righteous; his countenance beholds them, and his delight 
is in them and their prayers. But all that adds nothing to the intinite satisfac- 
tion and complacency which the Eternal Mind hath in itself. God can enjoy 
himself without us, though we could have but little enjoyment of ourselves 
without our friends. This magnifies his condescension, in that, though our 
services be no real profit or pleasure to him, yet he invites, encourages, and 
accepts of them. Me ae 

Secondly. That when God restrains or rebukes us, it is not because he is in 
danger by us, or jealous of us; ver. 4, “ Will he reprove thee for fear of thee?” 
and take thee down from thy prosperity lest thou shouldst grow teo great for 
him; as princes sometimes have thought it a piece of pores to curb the growing 
greatness of a subject, lest he should become formidable. Satan indeed sug- 
rested to our first parents, that God forbade them the tree of knowledge for 

ear of them, lest they should be as gods, and so become rivais with him; but 
it was a base insinuation. God rebukes the good, because he loves them; but 
he never rebukes the great because he fears them. He doth not enter into 
judgment with men, that is, pick a quarrel with them, and seek occasion against 
them, for fear they should eclipse his honour, or endanger his interest. _Magis- 
trates punish offenders for fear of them ; Pharaoh oppressed Israel because 
he feared them; it was for fear that Herod slew the children of Bethlehem; 
that the Jews persecuted Christ and his apostles. But God doth not, as they 
did, pervert justice for fear of any: see ch. xxxv. 5—8. 


5 Is not thy wickedness great ? 
And thine in‘quities infinite ? 

6 For thou hast taken a pledge from thy brother for nought, 
And stripped the naked of their clothing. 


xxi. 29. Rodwell translates the first part of this verse, “ Have ye 


never asked men of travel?” Similarly, Barnes, ‘ Have ye not in- 
quired of the travellers?” The “tokens” of the travellers are the 
facts and details supplied by them. 

xxi. 32. Instead of. “shall remain in the tomb,” we prefer the 
rendering, “one shall watch at his tomb,” that is, men who bemvan 
him will keep watch there. Other explanations proposed are, “he 
shall cause a watch to be kept over his tomb,” “he looks forward to 
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7 Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, 

And thou hast withholden bread from the hungry. 

But as for the mighty man, he had the earth ; 

And the honourable man dwelt in it. 

Thou hast sent widows away empty, 

And the arms of the fatherless have been broken. 
Therefore snares are round about thee, 

And sudden fear troubleth thee ; 

Or darkness, ¢ha¢ thou canst not see ; 

And abundance of waters cover thee. 

Is not God in the height of heaven ? 

And behold the height of the stars, how high they are ! 
And thou sayest, How doth God know ? 

Can he judge through the dark cloud ? 

Thick clouds are a covering to him, that he seeth not ; 
And he walketh in the circuit of heaven. 


Eliphaz and his companions had condemned Job in general, as a wicked man 
and a hypocrite; but none of them had descended to particulars, nor drawn 
up any articles of impeachment against him, till Eliphaz did it here, where 
he positively and expressly charges him with many high crimes and misde- 
meanours, which if he had really been guilty of they might well have justified 
themselves in their harsh censures of him. Come, saith Eliphaz, we have been 
too long beating about the bush, too tender of Job, and afraid of grieving him 
which has but confirmed him in his self-justification; it is high time to deal 
plainly with him. We have condemned him by parables, but that doth not 
answer the end, he is not prevailed with to condemn himself; we must there- 
fore plainly tell him, “Thou art the man,” the tyrant, the oppressor, the 
atheist, we have been speaking of all this while. “Is not thy wickedness 
great?” Certainly it is, or, thy troubles would not be so great. I appeal to 
thyself, and thy own conscience, “are not thine iniquities infinite,” both in 
number and heinousness? Strictly taken, nothing is infinite but God. | But 
he means this, his sins were more than could be counted, and more heinous 
than could be conceived. Sin being committed against an Infinite Majesty, has 
in it a kind of infinite malignity. But when Eliphaz charges Job thus high, 
and ventures to descend to particulars too, laying to his charge that which 
he knew not, we may take occasion from hence, 1. To be angry at those who 
do unjustly censure and condemn their brethren. For aught [ know, Eliphaz, 
in accusing Job falsely as he doth here, was guilty of as great a sin, and as great 
a wrong to Job, as the Sabeans and Chaldeans that robbed him; for a man’s 
rood name is more precious and valuable than his wealth. It is against all the 
es of justice, charity, and friendship, either to raise or receive calumnies 
jealousies, and evil surmises concerning others; and it is the more base an 
disingenuous if we thus vex those that are in distress, and add to their afflic- 
tion. Eliphaz could produce no instances of Job’s guilt in any of the particulars 


12 
13 


14 


that follow here, but seems resolved to calumniate boldly, and throw all the | 


but some would stick. 2. To pity those that 
are thus censured and condemned. Innocency itself will be no security against 
a false, and foul tongue. Job, whom God himself praised as the best man in 
the world, is here represented by one of his friends, and he a wise and good 


dirt he could on Job, not Sprite | 


man too, as one of the greatest villains in nature. Let us not think it strange | 


if at any time we be thus blackened, but learn how to pass by evil report 
as well as good, and commit our cause, as Job did, to him that judgeth right- 
eously. Let us see the particular articles of this charge: 

First. He charges him with oppression, and injustice; that when he was 
in prosperity, he not only did no good with his wealth and power, but did 
a great deal of hurt with it. — V 0 
Job Sates himself, ch. xxix. 12, We., and the character God gave of him, 
ch.i. And yet. ; 

1 Eliphaz. branches out this charge into divers particulars, with as much 
assurance as if he could call witnesses to prove upon oath every article of it. 
He tells him, Ist. That he had been cruel and unmerciful to the poor. As 

ate he ought to have protected them, and seen them provided for; 


This was utterly false, as appears by the account | 


a magistr c ‘ d for ; | 
but Biches suspects that he never did them any kindness, but all the mischief 


his power enabled him to do. That for an inconsiderable debt he demanded 
and carried away by violence a pawn of great value, even from his brother, 
whose honesty and sufficiency he could not but know; ver. 6, “ Thou hast taken 


a poe from thy brother for nought ;” or, as the Seventy read it, ‘Thou hast 
ta 


ken thy brethren for pledges,’ and that for nought; imprisoned them, enslaved 
them, because they had nothing to pay, That he had taken the very clothes 
of his insolvent tenants and debtors, all they had to their backs; so that he 
had stripped them naked, and left them so. The law of Moses forbade this, 
Ex. xxii. 26; Deu. xxiv. 13. That he had not been charitable to the poor; no, 
not to poor travellers, and poor widows; “Thou hast not given” so muck as 
a cup of cold water, which would have cost thee nothing, “to the weary to 
drink,” when he begged for it, ver. 7, and was ready to perish for want of it. 
Nay, thou hast “ withholden bread from the hungry” in their erenty 5 hast 
not only not given it, but hast forbidden the giving of it, which is withholding 
good from those to whom it is really due, Pr. tii. 27. Poor widows, that while 
their husbands were living troubled nobody, but now were forced to seek 
relief, thou hast sent away empty from thy doors with a sad heart, ver. 9. 
Those that came to thee for justice thou didst send them away unheard 
unhelped; nay, though they came to thee full, thou didst leh them, an 
send them away empty. And, worst of all, the arms of the fatherless have been 
broken; those that could help themselves but little, thou hast quite disabled 
to help themselves. This, which is the blackest part of the charge, is but 
insinuated ; “ The arms of the fatherless have been broken ;” he doth not say, 
Thou hast broken them, but he would have it understood so. And if they be 
broken, and those that have power do not relieve them, they are chargeable 
with it. They have been broken by those under thee, and thou hast connived 
at it, which brings thee under the guilt. 2nd. ‘That he had been partial to the 
rich and great; ver. 8, “As for the mighty man,” if he were guilty of aot crime 

et he should never be questioned for it; “he had the earth, he dwelt in it.? 
fi he brought an action never so unjustly, or if an action were never so justly 
brought against him, yet he was sure to carry his cause in thy courts. ‘The 
poor were fed not at thy door, while the rich were feasted at thy table. Con- 
trary to this is Christ’s rule for hospitality, Zu. xiv. 12—14; and Solomon saith, 
* He that gives to the rich shall come to poverty.” ; 

2. He attributes all his present troubles to these supposed sins, ver. 10, 11. 
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Those that are guilty of such practices as these commonly bring themselves 
into just such a condition as thou art now in, and therefore we conclude thou 
hast been thus guilty. Ist. God's providence useth to cross and embarrass such, 
and snares are accordingly round about thee; so that, which way soever thou 
steppest or lookest, thou findest thyself in distress ; and others are as hard upon 
thee as thou hast been upon the poor. 2nd. Their own consciences use to 
terrify and accuse them. No sin makes a louder cry there than unmercifulness, 
And accordingly “sudden fear troubleth thee ;” and, though thon wilt not own 
it, it is guilt of this kind that creates thee all this terror. Zophar had insinu- 
ated this, ch. xx. 19,20. 2rd. They are brought to their wits’ end, so amazed 
and bewildered that they know not what to do. And that ‘also is tiiy case; 
for thou art in “‘ darkness that thou canst not see” wherefore God contends 
with thee, nor what is the best course for thee to take; “for abundance of 
waters cover thee,” that is, thou art in a mist, in the midst of “dark waters 
in the thick clouds of the sky.” Note, Those that have not shewed mercy may 
justly be denied the comfortable hopes that they shall find mercy; and thep 
what can they expect but snares, and darkness, and continual fear. 

Secondly. He chargeth him with atheism, infidelity, and gross impiety, and 
thought this was at the bottom of his injustice and oppressiveness; he that did 
not fear God did not regard man. He would have it thought that Job was an 
epicurean, who did indeed own the being of God, but denied his providence, 
and fancied that he confined himself to the entertainments of the upper world, 
and never concerned himself in the inhabitants and affairs of this. ’ 

1, Eliphaz observes a good truth, which, he thought, if Job would duly con- 
sider, he would not be bo paaienate in his complaints, nor so bold in justifying 
himself; ver. 12, “Is not God in the height of heaven?” Yes, no doubt he is; 
no heaven so high but God is there. And in the highest heavens, the heavens 
of the blessed, the residence of his glory, is in a special manner; there he is 
pleased to manifest himself in a way peculiar to the upper world, and thence he 
is pleased to manifest himself in a way suited to this lower world: there is his 
throne; there is his court: he is called the Heavens, Dan. iv. 26. Thus Eliphaz 
proves that a man cannot be profitable to God, ver. 2, and that he ought not to 
contend with God; it is his folly if he does. And that we ought always to 
address ourselves to God with very great reverence; for when we “ behold the 
height of the stars, how high they are,” we might at the same time also consider 
the transcendent majesty of God, who is above the stars, and how high he is. 

2. He chargeth it upon Job that he made an ill use of this doctrine, which he 
might have made so good a use of, ver. 13, ‘This is holding the truth in unright- 
eousness, fighting against religion with its own weapons, and turning its own 
artillery upon itself. Thou art willing to own that God is in the height of 
heaven, but from thence thou inferrest, “how doth God know?” Bad men 
expel the fear of God out of their hearts, by banishing the eye of God out of 
the world, Hze. viii. 12; and care not what they do, if they can but persuade 
themselves that God doth not know. Eliphaz suspects that Job had such 
notions as this of Goa, that because he is in the height of heaven, Ist. It is 
therefore impossible for him to see and hear what is done at so great a distance 
as this earth; especially since there is a dark cloud, ver. 13, many thick clouds, 
ver. 14, that come between him and us, and are a covering to him, so that he 
cannot see, much less can he judge of the affairs of this lower world; as if God 
had eyes of flesh, ch. x, 4; the interposing firmament is to him as transparent 
crystal, Eze. i. 22, Distance of place creates no difficulty to him who is im- 
mense, no more than distance of time to him who is eternal. Or, 2nd. That it 
is therefore below him, and a diminution to his glory, to take cognizance of this 
inferior part of the creation, He “ walks in the circuit of heaven,” and hath 
enough to do to enjoy himself and his own perfections and glory in that bright 
and quiet world; why should he trouble himself about us? This is gross 
absurdity, as well as gross impiety, which Eliphaz here fathers upon Job ; for it 
supposeth that the administration of government is a burthen and disparage- 
ment to the Supreme Governor; and the acts of justice and mercy were a toil 
to a mind infinitely wise, holy, and good. If the sun, a creature, and inanimate, 
can with his light and influence reach this earth, and every part of it, Ps. xix. 6, 
even from that vast height of the visible heavens in which he is, and in the 
circuit of which he walks, and that through many a thick and dark cloud, shall 
we question it concerning the Creator ? 


15 Hast thou marked the old way 

Which wicked men have trodden ? 

Which were cut down out of time, “ 
Whose foundation was overflown with a flood: 
Which said unto God, Depart from us : 

And what can the Almighty do for them ? 
Yet he filled their houses with good things : 
But the counsel of the wicked is far from me. * 
The righteous see 77, and are glad: 

And the innocent laugh them to scorn. 
Whereas our substance is not cut down, 

But the remnant of them the fire consumeth. 


Eliphaz haying endeavoured to convict Job, by setting his sins (as he thought) 
in order before him, here endeavours to awaken him to a sight and sense of his 
misery and danger by reason of sin; and this he doth by comparing his case 
with that of the sinners of the old world; as if he had said, Thy condition is bad 
now, but unless thou repent it will be worse, as theirs was. Theirs, who were 
overflown with a flood, as the old world, ver. 16; and theirs, the remnant of 
whom the fire consumed, ver. 20, namely, the Sodomites, who, in comparison of 
the old world, were but a remnant. And these two instances of the wrath of 
God against sin and sinners are more than once put together for warning to a 
careless world, as by our Saviour, Lu, xvii. 26, &e., and the apostle, 2 Pet. ii. 5, 6. 
Eliphaz would have Job to mark “ the old way which wicked men have trodden,” 
ver. 15, and see what came of it, what the end of their way was. Note, There. 
is an old way which wicked men have trodden; religion had but newly entered 
when sin immediately followed it. But though it is an old way, a broad way, a 
tracked way, it is a dangerous way, and it léxds to destruction; and it is good. 
for us to mark it, that we may not dare to walk in it.. Eliphaz here puts Job in. 
mind of it, Rerhiee ‘in opposition to what he had said of the prosperity of the 
wicked; as though he would say, Thou canst find out here and thers a single 
instance, it may be, of a wicked man ending his days in peace; but what is 
that to those two great instances of the final perdition of ungodly men, the 
drowning of the whole world, and the burning of Sodom? destructions by 
wholesale, in which he thinks Job may, as in a glass, see his own face. Observe, 

First. The ruin of those sinners ; ver, 16, “ They were cut down out of time 3 
that is, they were cut off in the midstZof their days; when, as man’s time then 


16 


As 
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19 


20 


the tomb. end is anxious to have a splendid funeral,” “he still sar- 
vives upon his tomb,” “he still keeps watch at his tomb,” &e. 

1xi. 33. The clods are “sweet,” or pleasant; he reposes in perfect 
peace and quiet. The rest of the verse is literally, “and after him 
every man shall draw, and before him numberless.” We see no 
reason for seeking a recondite sense: this grandee is a type of 
humanity; every man will follow him to the grave, as innumerable 
men have preceded him thither. 
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xxii. 2, 3. These verses illustrate what is a peculiarity of the Book _ 
of Job; the word for “God” is El, and the word for “ Almighty” is _ 
Shaddai. Eloah, another word for God (e.g., verse 12), also ocours in — 
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went, many of them might in the course of nature have lived some hundreds of 
years longer, which made their immature extirpation the more grievous. ‘They 
were cut down out of time to be hurried into eternity; and their foundation, 
the earth on which they built themselves, and all their hopes, was overdown 
with a flood, the flood which was brought in upon the world of the ungodly, 
2 Pet. ii, 5. Note, Those who build upon the sand choose a foundation which 
will be overflown, when the rains descend, and the tloods come, Mat. vii. 27; 
and then their building must needs fall, and they perish in the ruins of it, and 
pS eae their folly when it is too late. 

Secondly. The sin of those sinners which brought that ruin; yer. 17, “They 
said unto God, Depart from us.” Job had spoke of some who said so, and yet 
prospered, ch. xxi. 14; but these did not, saith Eliphaz, they found to their cost 
what it was to set God at defiance. ‘Those that were resolved to lay the reins 
in the neck of their appetites and passions began with this; they said unto 
God, “ Depart ;” they abandoned all religion, hated the thoughts of it, and 
desired to live without God in the world; they shunned his Word, and silenced 
conscience, his deputy. “ And what can the Almighty do for them?” Some make 
this to speak the justness of their punishment: they said to God, “ Depart from 
us,” and then what else could the Almighty do with them, but cut them off? 
Those that will not submit to God’s golden sceptre, what is to be expected 
but that they should be broken to pieces with his iron rod? Others make it 
to speak the injustice of their sin: But what hath the Almighty done against 
them? what iniquity have they found in him? or wherein has he wearied 
them? Mic. vi. 3; Jer. ii.5. Others make it to speak the reason of their sin: 
they say unto God, Depart, asking what the Almighty can do to them: What 
has he done to oblige us? what can he do in a way of wrath to make us miser- 
able? or in a way of fayuur to make us vapor? as they argue, Zeph. i. 12, 
“The Lord will not do good, neither will he do evil.” Eliphaz shews the 
absurdity of this in one word, and that is calling God the Almighty ; for, if he 
be so, what cannot he do? But it is not strange if those cast off all religion 
who neither dread God’s wrath nor desire his favour. : J 

Thirdly. The aggravation of this sin; “ Yet he had filled their houses with 
good things,” ver. 18._ Both those of the old world and those of Sodom had 
great plenty of all the delights of sense; for “ ae ate, they drank, they bought, 
they sold,” &c., Lu, xvii. 27. So that they had no reason to ask what the 
Almighty could do for them; for they lived upon his bounty : no reason to bid 
him depart from them who had been so kind to them. Many have their 
houses full of goods, but their hearts empty of grace, and thereby are marked 
for ruin. 

Fourthly, The protestation which Eliphaz makes against the principles and 
practices cf those wicked people; “ But the counsel of the wicked is far from 
me.” Job had said so, ch, xxi. 16, and Eliphaz will not be behind with him, If 
they cannot agree in their own principles concerning God, yet they agree in 
renouncing the principles of those that live without God in the world. Note. 
Those that differ from each other in some matters of religion, and are engaged 
in disputes about them, yet ought unanimously and vigorously to appear against 
atheism and irreligion, and tu take great care that their disputes do not hinder 
either their vigour or unanimity in that common cause of God, that righteous 


cause. 

Fifthly. The pleasure #nd satisfaction which the righteous shall have in this. 
1. In seeing the wicked destroyed, ver. 19. They shall see it, that is, observe 
it, and take notice of it, Hos. xiv. 9; and they shall be glad, not to see their 
fellow-creatures miserable, or any secular turn of their own served, or point 
gained, but to see God glorified, the word of God fulfilled, the power of oppres- 
sors broken, and thereby the oppressed relieved; to see sin shamed, atheists 
and infidels confounded, and fair warning given to all others to shun such 
wicked courses. Nay, they shall laugh them to scorn, that is, they justly might 
do it; they shall do it as God doth it, in a holy manner, Ps. il. 4; Pr. i, 26. 
They shall take occasion from thence to expose the folly of sinners, and shew 
how ridiculous their principles are, — they call themselves wits. “ Lo this 
is the man that made not God his strength ;” and see what comes of it, Ps. lii. 7. 
Some understand this of righteous Noah and his family, who beheld the destruc- 
tion of thé old world, and rejoiced in it, as he had grieved for their_impiety. 
And Lot, who saw the ruin of Sodom, had the same reason to rejoice, 1 et. ii. 8. 
2. In seeing themselves distinguished; ver. 20, “ Whereas our substance is not 
cut down,” as theirs was, and as thine is; we continue to pe penets which is a 
sign we are the favourites of Heaven, and in the right. The same rule that 
served him to condemn Job by served him to magnify himself and his com- 
panions by: His substance is cut down, therefore he is a wicked man: ours 
is not, therefore we are righteous. But it is a deceitful rule to judge by; 
dur none knows love or hatred by all that is before him, If others be con- 
sumed, if the very remnant of them be consumed, and we be not, instead of 
censuring them, and lifting up ourselves as Eliphaz doth here, we ought to 
be thankful to God, and take it for a warning to ourselves to prepare for the 
like calamities. 


21 Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace : 
Thereby good shall come unto thee. 
22 Receive, I pray thee, the law from his mouth, 
And lay up his words in thine heart. 
23 If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built up, 
Thou shalt put away iniquity far from thy tabernacles. 
24 Then shalt thou lay up gold as dust, 
And the gold of Ophir as the stones of the brooks. 
25 Yea, the Almighty shall be thy defence, 
And thou shalt have plenty of silver. 
26 For then shalt thou have thy delight in the Almighty, 
And shalt lift up thy face unto God. 
27 Thou shalt make thy prayer unto him, and he shall hear 
thee, 
And thou shalt pay thy vows 
28 Thou shalt also decree a thing, 
And it shall be established unto thee: 
And the light shall shine upon thy ways. 
29 When men are cast down, 
Then thou shalt say, There ts lifting up ; 


| with which he closeth his discourse, and than which nothing could be bette 
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And he shall save the humble person. 
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/30 He shall deliver the island of the innocent: 


And it is delivered by the pureness of thine hands 


Methinks I can almost forgive Eliphaz his hard censures of Job, which we 
had in the beginning of the chapter, though they were very unjust and uukind, 
for this good counsel and encouragement which he gives him in these verses, 


said, or more to the purpose. Though he thought him a bad man, yet he saw 


| reason to have hopes concerning him; that for all this he would be both pions 


and prosperous. But it is strange that out of the same mouth, and almost in 
the same breath, both sweet waters and bitter should proceed. Good auen, 
though they may perhaps be put into a heat, yet sometimes will talk themselves 
into a better er and, it may be, sooner than another could talk them into 
it. Eliphaz had laid before Job the miserable condition of a wicked man, that 
he might frighten him to repentance. Here, on the other hand, he shews him 
the happiness which those may be sure of that do repent, that he might allure 
and encourage him to it. Ministers must try both ways in dealing with people, 
must speak to them from mount Sinai by the terrors of the law, and from mount 
Zion by the comforts of the Gospel; must set before them both lite and death, 
good and evil, the blessing and the curse. Now here observe, 

First. The good counsel which Eliphaz gives to Job; and good counsel it is 
to us all, though as to Job it was built upon a false supposition that he was a 
wicked man, and now a stranger and enemy to God. 

1. “ Acquaint now thyself with God;” ‘acquiesce in God, so some. And 
our great duty it is at all times, especially when we are in afifiction, to accom- 
modate ourselves to, and quiet ourselves in, all the disposals of the Divine 
providence. ‘ Join thyself to him,’ so some; fall in with his interests, and act 
no longer in opposition to him. Ours renders it very well, “ Acquaint thyself 
with him.” Be not such a stranger to him as thou hast made thyself by casting 
off the fear of him, and restraining prayer before him. It is the duty dnd interest 
of every one of us to acquaint ourselves with God. We must get the knuw- 
ledge of him, fix our affections on him, join ourselves to him in ac. yenant of 
friendship, and then set up and keep up a constant correspondence with him, in 
the ways he has appointed. It is our honour that we are made capable of this 
acquaintance; our misery that by sin we have lost it; our privilege that through 
Christ we are invited to return to it ; and it will be our unspeakable happiness 
to contract and cultivate this acquaintance. 

2. “ Be at peace.” At peace with thyself, not fretful and uneasy, and in con- 
fusion; let not thy heart be troubled; but be quiet and calm, and well com- 
posed. Be oS cs with thy God; be reconciled to him: do not carry on this 
unholy war. hou complainest God is thine enemy: be thou friends with him. 
It is the great concern of every one of us to make our peace with God, and it is 
necessary in order to our comfortable acquaintance with him; for “can two 
walk together except they be agreed?” Am. iii, 3. This we must do quickly, 
now, betore it be too late. Agree with thine adversary while thou art in he 
way. This we are earnestly urged to do. Some read it, ‘ Acquaint thyself, L 
pray thee, with him, and be at peace.’ God himself beseeches us; ministers in 
Christ’s stead pray us to be reconciled. Can we gainsay such entreaties? 

3. “Receive the law from his mouth,” ver. 22. Having made thy peace with 
God, submit to his government, and resolve to be ruled by him, that thou mayst 
keep thyself in his love. We receive our being and maintenance from God; 
from him we hope to receive our bliss, and from him we must receive law; 
“ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Acts ix.6. Which way soever we 
receive the intimations of his will, we must have our eye to him; whether he 
speaks by Scripture, ministers, conscience, or providence, we must take the 
word as from his mouth, and bow our souls to it. Though in Job’s time we do 
not know that there was any written word, yet there was a revelation of God’s 
will to be received. Eliphaz looked upon Job as an ill man; and was pressing 
him to repent and reform. And herein consists the conversion of a sinner, his 
receiving the law from God’s mouth, and no longer from the world and the 
flesh. Eliphaz being now in contest with Job, anpen to the Word of God for 
the ending of the controversy ; Receive that, and be determined by it. “ To the 
law and to the testimony.” ‘ 

4. “ Lay up his word in thine heart.” It is not enough to receive it, but we 
must retain it, Pr. iii. 18. We must lay it up as a thing of great value, that it 
may be safe; and we must lay it up in our hearts as a thing of great use, that it 
may be ready to us when there is occasion, and we may xeither lose it wholly 
nor be at a loss for it in a time of need. 

5. “ Return to the Almighty,” ver. 23. Do not only turn from sin, but turn 
to God and thy duty. Do not only turn towards the Almighty in some good 
inclinations and good beginnings, but return to him, (return home to him, quite 
to him, so as to reach to the Almighty, so Mr. Poole,) by a universal reforma- 
tion, an effectual, thorough change of thy heart and life, and a firm resolutiog 
to cleaye to him. 

6. “ Put away iniquity far from thy tabernacle.” This was the advice Zophar 
gave him, ch. xi. 14, “ Let not wickedness dwell in thy tabernacle.” Put ini- 

uity far off, the farther the better, not only from ay heart and hand, but from 
thy house. Thou must not only not be wicked thyself, but reprove and restrain 
sin in those that are under thy charge. Note, Family reformation is needful 
reformation; we and our house must serve the Lord. 

Secondly. The good encouragement which Eliphaz gives Job, that he should 
be very happy if he would but take this good counsel. In general, “thereby 
good shall come unto thee,” ver. 21. The good that is now departed from thee, 
all the good thy heart can desire, temporal, spiritual, eternal good shall come 
to thee. God shall come to thee, into covenant and communion with thee, and 
he brings all good with him, all good in him, Thou art now ruined and brought 
down; but if thou return to God thou shalt be built up again, and thy present 
ruins shall be repaired. Thy family shall be built up in children, thy estate in 
wealth, and thy soul in holiness and comfort. The promises which Eliphaz 
here encourageth Job with are reducible to three heads: 

1. That his estate should pS ek and rae ie blessings should be bestowed 
abundantly ti him; for godliness hath the promise of the life that now is. 
It is promise 

ste That he shall be very rich; ver. 24, “ Thou shalt lay up gold as dust,” in 
such great abundance, “and shalt have plenty of silver,” ver. 25, whereas now 
thou art poor and stripped of all. Job had been rich; Eliphaz suspected he 

ot his riches by fraud and oppression, and therefore they were taken from 
1im. But if he would return to God and duty, First. He should have more 
wealth than ever he had; not only thousands of sheep and oxen, the wealth of 
farmers, but thousands of gold and silver, the wealth of princes, cA. iii. 15. 
There is abundantly more riches, true riches, to be got by the service of God 
than by the service of the world. Secondly. He should have it more sure to 
him; Thou shalt lay it up, in good hands, and hold that which is got by thy 
piety by a surer tenure than that which thou gottest by thine iniquity. Thou 
shalt have ‘silver of strength, for so the word is, which, being honestly got, 


will wear well; silver like steel. Zhirdly. He should, by the grace of God, be 


xxii. 18. Barnes regards this as sarcasm, but we think Eliphaz 
introduces it to illustrate the ingratitude and sin of the wicked, as 
well as the Divine bounty: though they repudiated God, he gave 
them abundance; and though he enriched them, they rejected him; 
at last, however, they came to ruin, whereat the righteous were glad. 
_ xxii, 24. Modern translations differ a good deal from ours here. 


‘Thus the new American is, “And cast to the dust the precious ore, 
and the gold of Ophir to the stones of the brooks.” Barnes gives a 


similar rendering; so others. Delitzsch says that the old versions, 
which regard it as a promise instead of exhortation, grossly misin- 
terpret. It must be admitted that the critics are greatly divided 
among themselves as to the precise explanation, but the majority 
agree in the general sense. We take it to mean that the golden ore 
is to be returned to the dust out of which it was taken, and to the 
water-courses among the stones whereof it was found. The word 
Ophir is properly the name of a place, but is here used for gold. 

inh 
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kept from setting his heart so much upon it as Eliphaz thought he had done. 
And then real is a blessing indeed when we are not ensnared with the love 
of it. “Thou shalt lay up gold;” but how? not as thy treasure and portion, 
but “as dust, and as the stones of the brooks.” So little shalt thou value it, or 
expect from it, thou shalt lay it at thy feet, (Acts iv. 35,) not in thy bosom. 

2nd. That yet he shall be very safe. Whereas men’s riches usually expose 
them to danger, and he had owned that in his prosperity he was not in satety, 
ch. iii. 26, now he might be secure, for “The Almighty shall be thy defender ;” 
nay, he “shall be thy defence,” ver. 25. He ‘shall be thy gold,’ so it is in the 
margin; and it is the same word that is used, ver. 24, for gold, but it signifies 
also a stronghold, because “money is a defence,” Ecel. vii.’ 19. Worldlings 
make gold their god, saints make God their gold; and they that are enriched 
with his favour and grace may truly be said to have abundance of the best 
gold, and best laid up. We read it, he “shall be thy defence” against the 
incursions of neighbouring spoilers. Thy wealth shall not then lie exposed as 
it did to Sabeans and Chaldeans; which some think is the meaning of that, 
“Thou shalt put away iniquity far from thy tabernacle ;” taking it as a promise, 
The iniquity or wrong designed against thee shall be put off, and shall not 
reach thee. Note, Those must needs be safe, and they be secure, that have 
Omnipotence itself for their defence. Ps. xci. 1—3. ; ; ier 

ve That his soul should prosper, and he should be enriched with spiritual 
blessings, which are the best blessings. : ; 

ist. That he should live a life of complacency in God; ver. 26, “For then 
shalt thou have thy delight in the Almighty ;” and thus the Almighty comes 
to be thy gold, by thy delighting in him, as worldly people delight in their 
money. He shall be thy wealth, thy defence, thy dignity; for he shall be thy 
delight. The way to have our heart's desire is to make God our heart’s delight, 
Ps. xxxvii. 4. If God give us himself to be our joy, he will deny us nothing 
that is good for us. Now God isa terror to thee; he is so by thine own con- 
fession, ch. vi. 4; xvi. 9; xix. 11. But f thou wilt return to him, then, and 
not till then, he will be thy delight; and it shall be as much a pleasure to thee 
to think of him as ever it was a pain. No delight is comparable to the delight 
which gracious souls have in the Almighty, And those that. sey Nee them- 
selves with him, and submit themselves entirely to him, shall find his favour to 
be not only their strength, but their song. 

2nd. That he should have an humble, holy confidence towards God, such as 
they are said to have whose hearts condemn them not, 1 Jno. iii. 21. Then 
shalt thou “lift up thy face to God” with boldness, and net be afraid, as thou 
now art, to draw near to him, Thy countenance is now fallen, and thou 
lookest dejected; but when thou hast made thy peace with God, thou shalt 
blush no more, tremble no more, as now thou dost, and hang thy head no more, 
but shalt cheerfully, and with a gracious assurance, shew thyself to him, pray 
before him, and expect blessings from him. : ; 

3rd, That he should maintain a constant communion with God. The corre- 
spondence, once settled, shall be kept’ up to thine unspeakable satisfaction. 
Letters shall be both statedly and occasionally interchanged between thee and 
heaven, ver. 27. /irst. Thou shalt, by prayer, send letters to God: “Thou 
shalt make thy prayer” (the word is, ‘thou shalt multiply’ thy prayers) unto 
him, and he will not think thy letters troublesome, though many and long. 
'The oftener we come to a throne of grace, the more welcome. Under all 
thy burthens, in all thy wants, cares, and fears, thou shalt send to heaven 
for guidance and strength, wisdom, comfort, and good success. Secondly. He 
shall, by his providence and grace, answer those letters, and give thee what 
thou askest of him, either in kind or kindness: “ He shall hear t ee,” and make 
it to appear he doth so, by what he doth for thee, and in thee. Thirdly. Then 
thou shalt, by thy praises, reply to the gracious answers which he sent thee: 
“Thou shalt pay thy vows,” and that shall be acceptable to him, and fetch in 
farther mercy. Note, When God performs that which in our distress we 
prayed for, we must make conscience of Bertornns that which we then pro- 
mised, else we do not deal honestly. If we promised nothing else, we promised 
to be thankful; and that is enough, for it includes all, Ps. exvi. 14. 

4th. That he should have inward satisfaction in the management of all his 
outward affairs ; ver. 28, “Thou shalt decree a thing, and it shall be established 
unto thee;” that is, thou shalt frame all thy pp Sa and purposes with so much 
wisdom and grace, and resignation to the will of God, that the issue of them shall 
be to thy heart’s content, just as thou ‘wouldst have it to be. Thou shalt com- 
mit thy works unto the Lord, by faith and prayer, and then thy thoughts shall 
be established; thou shalt be easy and pleased, whatsoever comes, Pr. xvi. 3. 
This the grace of God shall work in thee; nay, sometimes the providence of 
God shall give thee the very thing thou didst desire and pray for, and give it 
thee in thy own way, and manner, and time: “ Be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.” When at any time an affair succeeds just according to the scheme we 
laid, and our measures are in nothing broken, nor are we put upon new counsels, 
then we must own the performance of this promise, “Thou shalt decree a 
thing, and it shall be established unto thee.” Whereas now thou complainest 
of darkness round about thee, then ‘the light shall shine on thy ways;” 
that is, God shall guide and direct thee, and then it will follow of course that 
he shall prosper and succeed thee in all thine undertakings. God’s wisdom 
shall be thy conduct, and his favour thy comfort; and thy ways shall be so 
under both those lights, as that thou shalt have a comfortable enjoyment of 
what is present, and a comfortable prospect of what is future, Ps. xc. 17. 

5th. That even in times of common calamity and danger he should have abun- 
dance of joy and hope; ver. 29, “ When men are cast down” round about thee 
cast down in their affairs, cast down in their spirits, sinking, desponding, an 
ready to despair, “ then shalt thou say, There is lifting up.” Thou shalt find that 
in thyself which will not only bear thee up under thy troubles, and keep thee 
from fainting, but lift thee up above thy troubles, and enable thee to rejoice 
evermore. When men’s hearts fail them for fear, then shall Christ’s disciples 
lift wp their heads for joy, Lu, xxi. 26, 28. Thus are they made to ride upon the 
high places of the earth, /sa. viii. 14, and that which will lift them up is the 
belief of this, that God will save the humble person, ‘They that humble them- 
selves shall be exalted, not only in honour, but in comfort. 

3. That he should be a blessing to his country, and an instrument of good to 
many; ver. 30, “ God shall,” in answer to thy prayers, “deliver the island of 
the innocent,” and have a regard therein to “‘the pureness of thy hands,” which 
is necessary to the acceptableness of our prayers, 1 7im.ii.8. But, because we 
may suppose the innocent not to need deliverance,—it was poly Sodom that 
wanted the benefit of Abrahams intercession,—I incline to the marginal read- 
ing, ‘The innocent shall deliver the island,’ by their advice, Heel. ix. 14, 15, and 
by their prayers and their interest in heaven, Acts xxvii. 24. Or, ‘He shall 
deliver those that are not innocent, and they are delivered by the pureness of 
thy hands ;’ so it may be read. and most Cie & Note, A good man is a 
public good. Sinners fare the better for saints whether they are aware of it 
or no. If Eliphaz intended hereby, as some think he did, te insinuate that 
Job’s prayers were not prevailing, nor his hands pure, for then he would have 
relieved others, much more himself, he was afterwards made to see his error, 
when it appeared that Job had a better interest in Heaven than he had; for he 
and his three friends, who in this matter were not innocent, were delivered by 
the pureness of Job’s hands, ch. xiii. 8. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


The chapter begins Job's reply to Eliphaz; and in this reply he takes no notice of his 
friends, either because he saw it was to no purpose, or because he liked the good 
counsel Eliphaz gave him in the close of his discourse so well, that he would make ne 
answer to the peevish reflections he began with. But he appeals to God; begs to have 
his cause heard, and doubts not but to make it good; having the testimony of his own 
conscience concerning his integrity. Here seems to be a struggle between flesh and 
spirit, fear and faith, throughout this chapter. I. He complains of his calamitous 
condition, and especially of God’s withdrawings from him, so that he could not get his 
appeal heard, ver. 2—5; nor discern the meaning of God’s dealings with him, ver. 8, 9; 
nor gain any hope of relief, ver. 13, 14; and this made deep impressions of trouble and 
terror upon him, ver. 15—17. But, II. In the midst of these complaints he comforts 
himself with the assurance of God’s clemency, ver. 6, 7; and his own integrity, which 
God himself was a witness to, ver. 10—12._ Thus was the light of his day, like that 
spoken of Zec. xiv. 6,7, neither perfectly clear nor perfectly dark, but at evening 
time it was light. 


'A\HEN Job answered and said, 

2 Even to day és my complaint bitter: 
My stroke is heavier than my groaning. 

3 Oh that I knew where I might find him! 
That I might come even to his seat ! 

4 I would order my cause before him, 
And fill my mouth with arguments. 

5 I would know the words which he would answer me, 
And understand what he would say unto me. 

6 Will he plead against me with his great power ? 
No; but he would put strength in me. 

7 There the righteous might dispute with him ; 
So should I be delivered for ever from my judge. 


_. Job is satisfied that he has wrong done him by his friends, and therefore, as 
7 as he is, he will not give up the cause, nor let them have the last word. 
ere, 

First. He justifies his own resentments and remonstrances of his trouble; 
ver. 2, “ Even to day,” I own, “my complaint is bitter ;” for the affliction, the 
cause of the complaint is so; there is wormwood and gall in the affliction and 
misery, my soul has them still in remembrance, and is embittered by them, 
Lam. ili. 19, 20. ‘Even to day is my complaint counted rebellion,’ so some rea 
it. His friends construed the innocent expressions of his grief, as reflections 
upon God and his providence, and called them rebellion. But, saith he, I do 
not complain more than there is cause, “for my stroke is heavier than my 
groaning.” Even to day, after all you have said to convince and comfort me, 
still the pain of my body, and the wounds of my spirit are such, that I have 
reason enough for my complaints, if they were more bitter than they are. We 


| wrong God, if our groaning be heavier than our stroke; like froward children, 


who, when they cry for nothing, have justly poneter given them to cry for; 
eavier than our groan- 
ing, for little said is soon amended. 
econdly. He appeals from the censures of his friends to the just dudemen 
of God; and this he thought was an evidence for him that he was not a hypo- 
crite, for then he durst not have made such an appealas this. St. Paul comforts 
himself in this, that he that judged him was the Lord, and therefore he valued 
not man’s judgment, 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4, but he is willing to wait till the appointed 
day of decision comes; whereas Job is impatient, and passionately wishes to 
have the judgment day anticipated, and to have his cause tried quickly, as it 
were, by a special commission of Oyer and Terminer. The apostle found it 
necessary to press it much upon suffering Christians patiently to expect the 
dudes coming, Jas. v. 7—9. ‘ 

1. He is so sure of the equity of God’s tribunal, that he longs'to appear before 
it; ver. 3, “ O that [ knew where I might find him!” This may properly speak 
the pious breathings of a soul convinced it has by sin lost God, and is undone 
for ever if it recover not its interest in his favour. O that I knew how | might 
recover his favour! how I might come into covenant and communion with him! 
Mic. vi. 6,7. It is the ery of a poor deserted soul, “Saw ye him whom my soul 
loveth? Ot! at I knew where J might find him!” ©O that he who has laid 
open the way to him would direct me into it, and lead me init! But Job here 
seems to speak it too boldly, that his friends wronged him, and he knew not 
which way to apply himself to God to have justice done him, else he would 
come, even to his seat, to demand it. A patient waiting for death and judg- 
ment is our wisdom and duty, and, if we duly consider things, that cannot be 
without a holy fear and trembling ; hut a passionate wishing for death or judg- 
ment, without any such fear and trembling, is our sin and folly, and ill becomes 
us. o we know what death and judgment are, and are we so very ready for 
them, that we need not time to get readier? “ Woe to them that,” thus in a 
heat, “desire the day of the Lord,” Am. v. 18. 

2. He is so sure of the goodness of his own cause, that he longs to be opening 
it at God’s bar; ver. 4, “1 would order my cause before him,” and set it ina 
true light; I would produce the evidences of my see a proper method, 
and “would fill my mouth with arguments” to prove it. e may apply this to 
the duty of prayer, in which we have boldness to enter into the holiest, and to 
come even to the footstool of the throne of grace; and we have not only liberty 
of access, but liberty of speech. We have leave, Ist. To be pay in ow 
requests, to order our cause before God, to speak the whole matter, to lay 
before him all our grievances, in what method we think most proper. We 
durst not be so free with earthly princes, as an humble, holy soul may be with 
God, 2nd. To be importunate in our requests. We are allowed not only to 
pray, but to plead; not only to ask, but to argue; nay, to fill our mouths with 
arguments. Not to move God,—he is perfectly apprised of the merits of the 
cause without our shewing,—but to move ourselves, to excite our fervency, and 
encourage our faith in prayer. — 

3. He is so sure of a sentence in favour of him, that he even longed to hear 
it; ver. 5, “IT would know the words which he would answer me ;” that is, I 
would gladly hear what God will say to this matter in dispute between you 
and me, and will entirely acquiesce in his judgment. This becomes us in all 
controversies. Let the Word of God determine them; let us know what he 
answers, and understand what he saith. Job knew well enough what dus 
friends would answer him; they would condemn him, and run him down, but, 
saith he, | would fain know what God would answer me; for I am sure hi 


| judgment is according to truth, which theirs is not. I cannot understand them, 


xxii. 25. For “plenty of silver” some have “silver sought with 
toil;” others, “silver of the brightest lustre.’ The Hebrew is am- 
biguous ; Gesenius favours the idea of “toiled for,” and First that 
of glittering, which Ewald has adopted. 

xxii. 30. ‘The island of the innocent” is justly called an absurd 
rendering, and not much of an improvement on the old version, “the 
innocent shall deliver the island.” Pagninus is said to have origi- 
nated the blunder, which has been perpetuated among us. Diodati 
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translates, “he shall deliver the guilty,’ which is correct in sense, 
x 


the literal version being, “he shall deliver him that is not innocent. 

xxiii. 2. Various opinions have been expressed as to the meaning 
of this verse, where some of the ancient copies appear to have had a 
different reading. We think that the sense of the passage is, “ You 
still regard my complaining as rebellion, whereas my suifering exceeds 
my groans.” The Hebrew for “my stroke” is “my hand;” 
the hand which is upon me to afflict, as in Psa. xxxii. 4, 


that is, 
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therefore be fully satisfied in. 

Thirdly. He comforts himself with hopes that God would deal favourably 
with him in this matter, ver. 6,7. Note, It is of great use to us, in every thing 
wherein we have to do with God, to keep up good thoughts of him. 
believes, 

1, That God would not overpower him; that he would not deal with him 
either by absolute sovereignty or in strict justice; not with a high hand, nor 
with a strong hand, “ Will he plead against me with his great power?” No. 
Job’s friends pleaded against him with all the power they had, but will God 
do so? No; his power is all just and holy, whatever men’s is. Against those 
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they talk so little to the purpose; but what he saith I should understand, and | 


that are obstinate in their unbelief arfd impenitency, God will plead with his | 
great power, their destruction will come from the glory of his power; but | 


with his own people, that love him and trust in him, he will deal in tender 
compassion. 

2. That, on the contrary, he would empower him to plead his own cause 
before God; “ He would put strength in me,” to support me and bear me up, 
in maintaining mine integrity. Note, The same power that is engaged against 
sect sinners is engaged for humble saints, who prevail with God by strength 

erived from him, as Jacob did, Hos. xii. 3: see Ps. Ixviii. 35. 

3. That the issue would certainly be comfortable; ver. 7, “There,” in the 
court of heaven, when the final sentence is to be given, “the righteous might 
dispute with him,” and come off in his righteousness. Now even the upright 
are often chastened of the Lord, and they cannot dispute against it. Integrity 
itself is no fence either against calamity or calumny. But in that day they 
shall not be condemned with the world, though God may afHict by prerogative. 
“Then you shall discern between the righteous and the wicked,” Mal. iii. 18. 
So vast will be the ditference between them in their everlasting state, whereas 
now we can scarce distinguish them, so little is the difference between them 
as to their outward condition, “for all things come alike to all.” Then, when 
the final doom is given, “I shall be delivered for ever from my judge ;” that 
is, I shall be saved from the unjust censures of my friends, and from that 
Divine sentence which is now so much a terror to me. Those that are delivered 
up to God as their owner and ruler, shall be for ever delivered from him 
as their judge and avenger ; and there is no flying from his justice but by flying 
to his mercy. 


8 Behold, I go forward, but he zs not there ; 
And backward, but I cannot perceive him: 
9 On the left hand, where he doth work, 
But I cannot behold Aim : 
He hideth himself on the right hand, 
That I cannot see him : 
10 But he knoweth the way that I take: 
When he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold. 
11 My foot hath held his steps, 
His way have I kept, and not declined. [lips ; 
12 Neither have I gone back from the commandment of his 
I have esteemed the words of his mouth more than my 
necessary food. 


Here, First. Job complains that he cannot understand the meaning of God’s 
rovidences concerning him, but was quite at a loss about them; ver. 8, 9, 
1 go forward, but he is not there,” &c. Eliphaz had bid him acquaint himself 
with God; So I would with all my heart, saith Job, if I knew how to get 
acquainted with him. He had himself a great desire to appear before God, and 
pet a hearing of his case; but, the judge was not to be found. Look which way 
e would he could see no sign of God’s appearing for him, to clear up. his 
innocency. Job no doubt believed that God is every where present ; but three 
things he seems to complain of here: 1. That he could not fix his thoughts, nor 
form any clear judgment of things in his own mind. His mind was so hurried 
and discomposed with his troubles, that he was like a man in a fright or at his 
wits’ end, that runs this way and that way, but, being in confusion, brings 
nothing to a head. By reason of the disorder and tumult his spirit was in, he 
could not fasten upon that which he knew to be in God, and which, if he could 
but mix faith with it, and dwell upon it in his thoughts, would be a support 
to him. It is the common complaint of those who are sick or melancholy, that 
when they would think of that which is good they can make nothing of it. 
2. That he could not find out the cause of his troubles, nor the sin which pro- 
voked God to contend with him. He took a view of his whole conversation, 
turned to every side of it, and could not perceive wherein he had sinned more 
than others, for which he should thus be punished more than others; nor could 
he discern what other end God should aim at in afflicting him thus. 3. That 
he could not foresee what would be in the end hereof, whether God would 
deliver him at all; nor, if he did, when, or which way. He saw not his signs, 
nor was there any to tell him how long: as the church complains, Ps. lxxiv. 9. 
He was quite at a loss what to think God would do with him; and, whatever 
conjecture he advanced, still something or other appeared against it. = + 
Secondly. He satisfies himself with this, that God himself was a witness to 
his integrity ; and, therefore, did not doubt but the issue would be good. After 
Job had almost lost himself in the labyrinth of the Divine counsels, how con- 
tentedly doth he sit down at length with this thought, Though I know not the 
way that he takes,—for “his way is in the sea, and his path in the great waters,” 


his thoughts and ways are infinitely above ours, and it would be presumption 
in us to pretend to judge of them,—yet “he knows the way that I take,” 
ver. 10. oThat is, 1. He is acquainted with it. His friends judged of that 


which they did not know, and therefore charged him with that which he was 
never guilty of; but God, who knew every step he had taken, would not do 
so, Ps. exxxix.3. Note, It is a great comfort to those who mean honestly, 
that God understands their meaning, though men do not, cannot, or will not. 
2. He approves of it. He knows that, however | may sometimes have taken 
a false step, yet I have still taken a es way; have chosen the way of truth; 
and therefore he knows it: that is, he accepts it, and is well pleased with it, 
as he is said to know the-way of the righteous, Ps.i.6. This comforted the 
rophet ; Jer. xii. 3, “ Thou hast tried my heart towards thee.” From this Job 
fers, “ When he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.”| They that —e 
the way of the Lord may comfort themselves, when they are in affliction, wit! 
these three things: Ist. That they are but tried. It is not intended for their 
hurt, but for their honour and benefit; it is the trial of their faith, 1 Pet, i. 7. 
2nd. when they are sufticiently tried they shall come forth out of the 


furnace, and not be to consume in it, as dross or reprobate silver. The 
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trial will have an end; “God will not contend for ever.” 3rd. That they sha 
come forth as gold, pure in itself, and precious to the retiner. They shall come 
forth as gold approved and improved ; found to be good, and made to be better. 
Afflictions are to us as we are; those that go gold into the furnace will come 
out no worse. 

Now that which encouraged Job to hope that his presert troubles would 
thus end well was, the testi nony of his conscience for him that he had lived 
a good life, in the fear of Gol. 

_l. That, God's way was the way he walked in; ver. 11, “My foot hath held 
his steps,” that is, held to them, held close to them; the steps he takes 
I have endeavoured to conform myself to his example. Good people ure 
followers of God. Or, I have accommodated myself to his providence, and 
endeavoured to answer all the intentions of that,—to follow providence step 
by step. Or, his steps are the steps he hath appointed me to take; the way 
of religion and serious godliness, that way | have kept, and have not declined 
from it; not only not turned back from it, by a total apostacy, but not turned 
aside out of it by any wilful transgression. His Boldin God's steps, and 
keeping his tabi hah a a that the tempter had used all his arts by fraud ane 
force to draw him aside; but with care and resolution he had by the grace 
of God hitherto persevered; and those that will do so must hold and keep,— 
hold with resolution, and keep with watchfulness. 

2. That God's Word was the rule he walked by, ver. 12. He governed himself 
by the commandment of God’s lips; and would not go back from that, but gu 
forward according to it. Whatever difficulties we may meet with in the way 
of God’s commandments, though they lead us through a wilderness, yet we 
must never think of going back, but must press on towards the mark. Job 
kept close to the law of God in his conversation, for both his judgment and his 
affection led him to it; “1 have esteemed the words of his mouth more than 
my necessary food;” that is, he looked upon it as his necessary food; could 
as well have lived without his daily bread as without the Word of God. ‘1 have 
laid it up,’ so the word is, as those that lay up provision for a siege, or as Joseph 
laid up corn before the famine. Eliphaz ad id him lay up God’s words in his 
heart, ch. xxii. 22. So I do, saith he, and always did, that 1 might not sin against 
him; and that, like the good householder, i might bring forth for the good 
of others. Note, The Word of God is to our souls as our necessary food is to 
our bodies, it sustains the spiritual life, and strengthens us for the actions 
of life; it is that which we cannot subsist without, and which nothing else can 
make up the want of. And we ought therefore so to esteem it, to take pains 
for it, hunger after it, feed upon it with delight, and nourish our souls with it; 
and this will be our rejoicing in the day of evil, as it was Job’s here. 


13 But he zs in one mznd, and who can turn him ? 

And what his soul desireth, even ¢hat he doeth. 
For-he performeth the thing that is appointed for me: 
And niany such things are with him. 

Therefore am I troubled at his presence : 

When I consider, I am afraid of him. 

For God maketh my heart soft, 

And the Almighty troubleth me : 

Because I was not cut off before the darkness, 

Neither hath he covered the darkness from my face. 


Some make Job to complain here, that God dealt unjustly and unfairly with 
him, in ee eet x to punish him, without the least relenting or relaxation, 
though he had such incontestable evidences to produce of his innocenecy. I am 
loath to think holy Job would charge the holy God with iniquity ; but his com- 
plaint is indeed bitter, and peevish enough, and he reasons himself into a 
sort of patience perforce, which ke cannot do without reflecting upon God as 
seer ardly with him; but he must bear it, because he cannot help it. The 
worst he saith is, that God deals unaccountably with him. 

First. He lays down good truths, and which were capable of a good improve- 
ment, ver. 13, 14. 

1. That God’s counsels are immutable; “ He is in one mind, and who can 
turn him?” ‘ He is one,’ so some read it; or ‘in one.’ He has no counsellors by 
whose interest he might be prevailed with to alter his purpose. He is one 
with himself, and never alters his mind, never alters his measures. Prayer has 
prevailed to change God’s way and his providence, but never was his will or 
purpose changed ; for known unto God are all his works. 

2. That his power is irresistible ; “ What his soul desireth,” or designs, “even 
that he doth ;” and nothing can stand in his way, or put him upon new counsels. 
Men desire many things, which either they may not do, or cannot do, or dare 
not do, but God has an incontestable sovereignty; his will is so perfectly pure 
and right that it is highly fit that he should be arbitrary. And he has an uncon- 
trollable power: ‘‘ None can stay his hand. Whatever the Lord pleased, that 
he did,” Ps, exxxy. 6; and always will, for it is always best. 

3. That all he doth is according to the counsel of his will; ver. 14, “ He per- 
formeth the thing that is appointed for me.” Whatever happens to us, it is 
God that performs it, Ps. lvii. 2; and an admirable performance the whole will 
appear to be when the mystery of God shall be finished. He performs all that, 
and that only, that was appointed, and in the appointed time and method. This 
may silence us; for what is appointed cannot be altered. But to consider that 
when Goa was appointing us to eternal life and glory, as our end, he was 
appointing to this condition, this affliction, whatever it is, in our way ; this may 
do more than silence us, it may satisfy us, that it is all for the best ; and 
though what he doth we know not now, yet we shall know hereafter. 

4. That all he doth is according to the custom of his providence ; “ Many such 
things are with him;” that is, he doth many things in the course of his pro- 
vidence which we can give no account of, hat must resolve into his absolute 
sovereignty. Whatever trouble we are in others have been, in the like; our 
case is not singular, “the same afHictions are accomplished in our brethren,” 
1 Pet. v. 9. Are we sick, or sore, impoverished and stripped, children removed 
by death, or friends unkind, this is what God has appointed for us, and many 
such things are with him. ‘Shall the earth be forsaken for us?” 

Secondly. He makes but a bad use of these good truths. Had he duly con- 
sidered them he might have said, Therefore am I easy and pleased, and well 
reconciled to the way of my God concerning me; therefore will I rejoice 
in hope that my troubles will issue well at last. No, “ Therefore am I troubled 
at his presence” ver. 15. Those are indeed of troubled spirits who are troubled 
at the presence of God; as the psalmist, who “remembered God, and was 
oubled ” Ps. lxxvii. 3. See what confusion poor Job was now in, for he con- 
tradicted himself. Just now he was croupied for God’s absence, ver. 8, 9, now 
he is troubled at his presence; ‘“ When I consider, I am afraid of him.” W hat 
he now felt made him fear worse. There is indeed that which, if we consider, 
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xxiii. 8, 9. For “forward,” “backward,” “on the left hand,” and 
“on the right hand,” some versions have east, west, north, and south. 
The American translators consider the majesty of the passage ob- 
scured by our version, but we are not sure that it should be altered. 
As in some other cases, the Hebrew words are capable of two render- 
ings, and here our translators have adopted the literal one. 

xxiii. 11. The words, “my foot hath held his steps,” mean much 
the same as “my feet ha e kept in his tracks.” Thus Rodwell, 


“my foot hath held to his tracks.” The second clause of the verse 
repeats the idea, with the incidental allusion to the fact that hig 
course had been consistent, that he had not turned aside. 

xxiii. 13, 14. Although the word “mind” is not in the Hebrew, 
there can be little doubt that the unity of the Divine purpose is 
meant by the first clause of verse 13, as the fulfilment of it is denoted 
by the second. For “desireth” we should substitute “wills” or 


“purposes.” 
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we shall see cause to be afraid of God, his infinite justice and purity, compared 
with our own sinfulness and vileness; but if withal we consider his grace in 
a Redeemer, and ovr compliance with that grace, the fears will vanish, and we 
shall see cause to hope in him. E ‘ = aha 

See what impressions were made upon him by the wounds of his spirit. 
1, He was very fearful, ver. 14. The Almighty troubled him, and so made his 
heart soft ; that is utterly unable to bear any thing, and afraid of every thing 
that stirred. There is a gracious softness, like that of Josiah, whose heart was 
tender, and trembled at the word of God. ‘his is meant of a grievous softness, 
which apprehends every thing that is present to be pressing, and every, thing 
future to be threateaing. 2. He was very fretful, peevish indeed, for he 

uarrels with God, ver. 17. Ist. Because he did not die before his troubles, 
that he might never have seen them; “ Because I was not cut off before the 
darkness.” And yet, if in the height of his prosperity he had received a sum- 
mons to the grave, he would have thought it hard. ‘This may help to reconcile 
us to death, whenever it comes, that we do not know what evil we may be 
taken away from. But, when trouble is come, it is folly to wish we had not 
lived to seé it; and it is better to make the best of it. 2nd. Because he was 
left to live so long in his troubles, and the darkness was not covered from his 
face, by his being hid in the grave. We should bear the darkness better than 
thus if we would but remember that to the upright there sometimes ariseth 
a marvellous light in the darkness, However, there is reserved for them a 
more marvellous light after it. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Job, having by his complaints in the foregoing chapter given vent to his passion, and 
thereby gained some ease, breaks them off abruptly; and now applies himself to a 
farther discussion of the doctrinal controversy between him and his friends, concerning 
the prosperity of wicked people. That many live at ease who yet are ungodly and 
profane, and despise all the exercises of devotion, he had shewed, ch. xxi. Now here 
he goes farther, and shews that many who are mischievous to mankind, and live in 
open defiance to all the laws of justice and common honesty, yet thrive and succeed in 
their unrighteous practices; and we do not see them reckoned with in this world. What 
he had said before, ch. xii. 6, ‘‘ The tabernacles of robbers prosper,” he here enlargeth 
upon; he lays down his general proposition, ver. 1, that the punishment of wicked 
people is not so visible and apparent as his friends supposed, and then proves it by an 
induction of particulars. I. Those that openly do wrong to their poor neighbours are 
not reckoned with, nor the injured righted, ver. 2—12; though they are very barbarous, 
ver. 21, 22. II. Those that secretly practise mischief often go undiscovered and 
unpunished, ver. 13—17. III. That God punisheth such by secret judgments, and 
reserves them for future judgments, ver. 18—20, and ver. 23—25; so that, upon the 
whole matter, we cannot say that ali that are in trouble are wicked, for it is certain 
all that are in prosperity are not righteous, 


HY, seeing times are not hidden from the Almighty, 
Do they that know him not see his days ? 
2 Some remove the landmarks ; 
They violently take away flocks, and feed thereof 
3 They drive away the ass of the fatherless, 
They take the widow's ox for a pledge. 
4 They turn the needy out of the way : 
The poor of the earth hide themselves together. 
5 Behold, as wild asses in the desert, go they forth to 
their work; 
Rising betimes for a prey : [children. 
The wilderness yeldeth food for them and for their 
6 They reap every one his corn in the field: 
And they gather the vintage of the wicked. 
7 They cause the naked to lodge without clothing, 
That they have no covering in the cold. 
8 They are wet with the showers of the mountains, 
And embrace the rock for want of a shelter. 
9 They pluck the fatherless from the breast, 
And take a pledge of the poor. 
They cause im to go naked without clothing, 
And they take away the sbeaf from the hungry ; 
Which make oil within their walls, 
And tread their winepresses, and suffer thirst 
Men groan from out of the city, ° 
And the soul of the wounded crieth out : 
Yet God layeth not folly to them. 


Job’s friends had been very positive in it, that they should soon see the fall 
of wicked people, how much soever they might prosper for a while. By no 
means, saith Job; though times are not hidden trom the Almighty, yet they that 
know him do not presently see his day, ver. 1. 1. He takes it for granted that 
times are not hidden from the Almighty; past times are not hid from his judg- 
ment, Heel. iii. 15; present times are not hid from his providence, Mat. x. 29; 
future times are not hid from his prescience, Acts xv.18. God governs the world 
and therefore we may be sure he takes cognizance of it. Bad times are not hid 
from him, though the bad men that make the times bad say one to another 
that he has forsaken the earth, Ps. xciv, 6,7... Every man’s times are in his 
hand, and under his eye, and therefore it is in his power to make the times of 
wicked men in this world miserable. He foresees the time of every man’s death, 
and therefore, if wicked men die before they are punished for their wickedness, 
we cannot say they escaped him by surprise; he foresaw it, nay, he ordered it. 
3efore Job will inquire into the reasons of the Rroapeney of wicked men, he 
asserts God's omniscience, as one prophet in a like case asserts his righteous- 
ness, Jer. xii. 1; another his holiness, Hab. i. 13; another his goodness to his 
own people, Pa. ixxiii. 1. General truths must be held fast, though we may find 
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it difficult to reconcile them to particular events. 2. He yet asserts that the 
that know him, that is, wise and good gers that are acquainted with him, an 
with whom his secret is, do not see his days, not the day of his judging for 
them. This was the thing he complained of in his own case, ch. xxii. 8, that he 
could not see God appearing on his behalf to plead his cause; nor the day 
of his judging pen open and notorious sinners: that is called his day, 
Ps. xxxvii. 13.. We believe that day will come, but we do not see it, because it 
is future, and its presages secret. 3. Though this is a mystery of providence, 
et there is a reason for it, and we shall shortly know when and wherefore the 
judgment is deferred ; and even the wisest, and those that know God best, do 
not yet see it. God will exercise their faith and patience, and excite their 
prayers for the coming of his kingdom, for which they are to ery day and night 
to him, Zu. xviii. 7. For the proce of this, that wicked people prosper, he 
instanceth in two sorts of unrighteous ones, whom all the world saw thriving 
in their iniquity. ‘ 

First. Tyrants, and those that do wrong under pretence of law and authority. 
It is a melancholy sight which has often been seen under the sun, “ wickedness 
in the place of judgment,” Accel. iii. 16; the unregarded tears of the oppressed, 
while “on the side of the oppressors there was power,” Lccl. iv. 1; the violent 
perverting of justice and judgment, Weel. v. 8. 

1, They disseize their neighbours of their real estates, which came to them by 
descent from their ancestors. They “remove the landmarks,” under pretence 
that they were misplaced, ver. 2, and so they encroached upon their neighbour's 
rights; and think they effectually secure that to their posterity which they have 

ot wrongfully, by making that to be an evidence for them which should have 
been an_evidence for the rightful owner. This was forbidden by the law of 
Moses, Dew. xix. 14; under a curse, Deu. xxvii. 17. Forging or destroying deeds 
is now a crime equivalent to this here. 

2. They dispossess them of their personal estates under colour of justice; 
“they vee take away flocks,” pretending they are forfeited, “and feed 
thereof;” as the rich man took the poor man’s ewe-lamb, 2 Sam. xii. 4. If a 
poor fatherless child hath but an ass of his own to get a little money with, 
they find some colour or other to take it away, because the owner is not able to 
contest with them. It is all one if a widow has but an ox, for what little hus- 
bandry she hath, under pretence of distraining for some small debt, or arrears 
of rent, this ox shall be taken for a en though Peruana it is the widow’s all. 
God has taken it among the titles of his honour to be “a Father of the father- 
less, and a Judge of the widows ;” and therefore those will not be reckoned his 
friends that do not to their utmost protect and help them; but those he will 
certainiy reckon with as his enemies that vex and oppress them. 

3. They take all occasions to offer personal abuses to them, ver. 4. They will 
mislead them if they can when they meet them on the highway, so that the poor 
and needy are forced to hide themselves from them; having no other way to 
secure’themselves from them. They love in their hearts to banter people, and 
to make fools of them, and do them a mischief if they can; especially to triumph 
over a poor bédy, whom they turn out of the way of getting relief, threaten to 
punish them as vagabonds, and so force them to abscond, and laugh at them 
when they haye done. Some understand those barbarous actions, yer. 9, 10, to 
be done by those oppressors that pretend law for what they do. “ They pluck 
the fatherless from the breast ;” that is, having made poor infants fatherless, 
they make them motherless too ; having taken away the father’s life, they break 
the mother’s heart, and so starve the children, and leave them to perish. 
Pharaoh and Herod plucked the children from the breast to the sword; and 
we read of children brought forth to the murderers, Hos. ix. 13: and those are 
inhuman murderers indeed that can with so much pleasure suck innocent 
blood. ‘‘ They take a pledge of the poor,” and so they rob the spital; nay, they 
take the poor themselves for a pledge, as some read it: and pps! it was 
under this pretence that “they plucked the fatherless from the breast,” dis- 
training them for slaves, as Neh. v. 5. Cruelty to the poor is great wickedness, 
and cries aloud for vengeance. Those who shew no mercy to them that lie at 
their mercy shall themselves have judgment without mercy. Another instance ~ 
of their barbarous usage of those they have advantage against is, that they take 
from them even their necessary food and raiment. "They squeeze them so with 
their extortion that they make them “go naked without clothing,” ver. 10, and 
so catch their death. And if a poor hungry family has gleaned a sheaf of corn, 
to make a little cake of, that they may eat it and die; even that they take away 
from them, being well pleased to see them perish for want, while they them- 
selves are fedtothe full. | 

4. They are very oppressive to the labourers they employ in their service. 
They not only give him no wages, though the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and this is a crying sin, Jas. v. 4; but they will not so much as give them meat 
and drink. ‘Those that carry their sheaves are hungry,’ so some read it, 
ver. 10, and it agrees with ver. 11, that those who make oil within their walls, 
and with a great deal of toil labour at the winepresses, yet suffer thirst ; which 
was worse than muzzling the mouth of the ox that treads out the corn. Those - 
masters forget that they have a Master in heaven who will not allow the neces- 
sary supports of life to their servants and labourers, not caring whether they 
can live by their labour. . 

5. It is not only among the poor country people, but in the cities also, that we 
see the tears of the oppressed; ver. 12, “ Men per from out of the city,” where 
the rich merchants and traders are as cruel with their poor debtors as the 
landlords in the country are with their poor tenants. In cities such cruel actions 
as these are more observed than in obscure corners of the country, and the 
wronged have easier access to justice to right themselves, and yet the oppressors 
there fear neither the restraints of the law nor the just censures of their neigh- 
bours; but the oppressed — and cry out like wounded men, and can no 
noe ease and help themselves, for the oppressors are inexorable, and deaf to 
their groans. : 

Secondly. He speaks of robbers and rapparees, and those that do wrong by 
downxgight force, as the bands: of the Sabeans and Chaldeans which had lately 
plundered him. He doth not instance particularly in them, lest he should seem 
partial to his own cause, and to judge of men (as we are a to do) by what the 
are to us; but among the Arabians, the childrey of the East, (Job's country, 
there were those that lived spoil and rapine, making incursions upon their 
neighbours, and robbing travellers. See how they are described here, and what 
mischief they do, ver. 5—8. 1. Their character is that 96 are “as wild asses 
in the desert,’ untamed, untractable, unreasonable; Ishmael’s character, 
Gen. xvi. 13; fierce and furious, and under no restraint of law or government, 
Jer. ii, 23, 24. They choose the deserts for their dwelling, that they may be 
lawless and unsociable, and that they may have opportunity of doing the more 
mischief. The desert is indeed the fittest place for such wild people, ch. xxxix. 6. 
But no desert can set men out of the reach of God’s eye and hand. 2. Their 
trade is to steal, and to make a prey of all about them. ‘They have chosen it as 
their trade ; it is their work, because there is more to be got by it, and it is got 
easier, than by an honest calling. They follow it as their trade, they follow it 
close; they go forth to it as their work, as “man goes forth to his labour,” 
Ps. civ. 23. They are diligent and take pains at it, they rise betimes for a prey; 
if a traveller be out early, they will be out as soon to rob him. ‘They live by it 
as a man lives by his trade; “the wilderness,” not the grounds there, but the 


xxiii. 17. Job was not cut off before the darkness of affliction || do they that know him not see his days?” Bernard: “ Why is it 


overtook him, nor preserved from the sight of misfortunes. 

xxiv. 1. Recent translators especially differ from the rendering of 
our version here. For example, Barnes: ‘‘ Why, since no events are 
hidden from the Almighty, do not his friends see his judgments ?” 
Rodwell: “ Why are not times (of retribution) reserved by Shaddai ? 
and why do they who know him, not see his days?” The new 
American version: ‘Why, if times are not hidden from the Almighty, 
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thus ? Events are not hidden from the Almighty, yet they that love © 


him do not see his days.” Patrick says, “If punishments from the 
Almighty be so apparent and visible upon the wicked, why do not 
they who are truly pious see these public and open judgments?” 

xxiv. 12. The word rendered “folly” here may be und 0 
mean a “prayer ;” hence the new American version has, “and | 
heeds not the prayer,” which is probably correct. cuenta 
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. his neighbour's life. 
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toads there, “yieldeth food for them and for their children.” They maintain 
themselves and their families by robbing on the highway ; and bless themselves in 
it without any remorse of compassion or conscience, and with as much security 
as if it were honestly got, as Ephraim, //os. xii. 7,8. 3. See the mischief they do 
to the country.. They not only rob travellers, but they make incursions upon the 
neighbours, and “reap every one his corn in the field,” ver. 6; that is, they enter 
upon other people’s ground, cut their corn, and carry it way as freely as if it 
were their own. Even ‘the wicked gather the vintage, ahd it is their wicked- 
ness ;’ or, as we read it, “they gather the vintage of the wicked,” and so one 
wicked man is made a scourge to another. What the wicked got by extortion, 
which is their way of stealing, these robbers get from them in their way of 
stealing. Thus oftentimes are the spoilers spoiled, Jsa. xxxiii. 1. 4. The misery 
of those that fall into their hands; ver. 7, 8, “ They cause the naked,” whom 
they have stripped, not leaving them the clothes to their backs, “ to lodge,” in the 
cold nights, “ without clothing,” so that “they are wet with the showers of the 
mountains,” and, for want of a better shelter, embrace the rock, and are glad of 
a cave or den in it to preserve them from the injuries of the weather. Eliphaz 
had charged Job with such inhumanity as this, concluding that Providence 
would not thus have stripped him if he had not first stripped the naked of their 
clothing, ch. xxii. 6; Job here tells him there were those that were really guilt 
of those crimes with which he was unjustly charged, and yet prospered and Bad 
success in their villanies; the curse they laid themselves under working invisibly. 
And Job thinks it more just to argue as he did, from an open, notorious course 
of wickedness, to infer a secret and future punishment, than to argue as Eliphaz 
did, who, from nothing else but a present trouble, inferred a past course of 
secret wickedness. © 

The Hapunls of these oppressors and spoilers is expressed in one word; 
ver. 12, “ Yet God layeth not folly to them;” that is, he doth not immediately 
prosecute them with his judgments for these crimes, nor make them examples, 
and so evince their folly to all the world. “He that gets riches, and not by 
right, at his end shall be a fool,” Jer. xvii. 11: but while he prospers he passes 
for a wise man, and God lays not folly to him till he saith, “ Thou fool, this 


night thy soul shail be required of thee,” Lu. xii. 20. 


(18 They are of those that rebel against the light ; 


They know not the ways thereof, 

Nor abide in the paths thereof. 

The murderer rising with the light 

Killeth the poor and needy, 

And in the night is as a thief. 

The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the twilight, 
Saying, No eye shall see me : ' 

And disguiseth Ais face. 

In the dark they dig through houses, 

Which they had marked for themselves in the daytime : 
They know not the light. 

For the morning 7s to them even as the shadow of death: 
If one know them, they are in the terrors of the shadow 
of death. 


These verses describe another sort of sinners, who therefore go unpunished, 
because they go undiscovered. ‘ They rebel against the light,” ver. 13. Some 
understand it figuratively; they sin against the light of nature, the light of 
God's law, and that of their own consciences. They profess to know God, but 
they rebel against the knowledge they have of him, and will not be guided and 
governed, commanded and controlled, by it. Others understand it literally : 
they have the daylight, and choose the night as the most advantageous season 
for their wickedness. Sinful works are therefore called works of darkness, 
because he that doth evil hates the light, Jno. iii. 20; knows not the ways 
thereof, that is, keeps out of the way of it; or, if he happen to be seen, he abides 
not where he thinks he is known. So that he here describes the worst of 
sinners: 1. That sin wilfully, and against the convictions of their own con- 
sciences, whereby they add rebellion to their sin. 2. That sin deliberately, and 
with a great deal of plot and contrivance, using a thousand arts to Ae pee) pr 
villanies, fondly imagining that if they can but hide them from the eye of men 
they are safe; but forgetting that there is no darkness or shadow of death in 
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_ which the workers of iniquity can hide themselves from God’s eye, ch. xxxiv. 22. 


He instances in three sorts of sinners that shun the light: 

First. Murderers, ver. 14. They rise with the light, as soon as ever the day 
breaks, to kill the poor travellers that are up early, and abroad about their 
business, going to market with a little money or goods; and, though it is so 
little that they are really to be called poor and needy, that with much ado get 
a sorry livelihood by their marketings, yet to get it the murderer will both take 

and venture his own; will rather play at such small game 

than sit out. Nay. he kills for killing sake, thirsting more for blood than booty. 
See what care and pains wicked men take to compass their wicked designs, and 
let it shame us out of our negligence and slothfulness in doing good. 

Ut jugulent homines, surgunt de nocte latrones, 

Tuque ut te serves non expergisceris ?— 

- Epeues nightly rise to murder men for pelf, 

Will you not rouse you to preserve yourself ?’ 

Secondly. Adulterers. The eyes that are full of adultery, 2 Pet. ii. 14, the 
unclean and wanton eyes, wait for the twilight, ver. 15. The eye of the adul- 
tress did so, Pr. vii. 9, Adultery hides its head for shame. The sinners them- 
selves, even the most impudent, do what they can to hide it. Si non caste, tamen 
caute,—‘if not chastely, yet cautiously ;’ and after all the wretched endeavours 
of the factors for hell to take away the reproach of it, it is and ever will be “a 
shame even to speak of those things which are done of them in secret,” Eph. y. 12. 
It hides its head also for fear, knowing that jealousy is the rage ofa husband, 
who will not spare in the day of vengeance, Pr. vi. 34, 35. See what pains those 
take that make provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts of it! Pains to compass, 
and then to conceal, that provision, which after «ll will be death and hell at last. 
Less pains would serye to mortify and crucify the flesh, which would be life 
and heaven at last. Let the sinner change ha’ heart, and then he needs not 
disguise his face, but may lift it up without spot. 

Thirdly. Housebreakers, ver. i6. ‘These mark houses in the daytime, mark 
the avenues of a house, and on which side they can most easily force their 
entrance, and the» in the night dig through them, either to kill or steal, or 
commit adultery. The night favours the assault, and makes the defence the 
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xxiv. 13. This verse must be read in connection with the preceding. 

It may be very literally rendered, “These are with those that rebel 

inst the light; they know not its ways, and they abide not in its 

”’ Men who perform deeds of darkness hate the light in more 

ways than one; and those about to be described hate it literally, and 

avoid it when pursuing their evil courses. Such sinners are those 

who are enumerated in this and the four following verses, namely, 
the murderer, the adulterer, and the burglar. 
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' will come,” and therefore is asleep, Lu. xii. 39, and he and his lie exposed. 
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the thief 


For 


more difficult; for “the goodman of the house knows not what hour 


| this reason our law makes burglary, which is the breaking and entering of a 


| benefit of clergy. 


dwelling house in pe, eae time, with a felonious intent, to be felony without 
ANd 
Lastly. Job observes (and perhaps observes it as part of the present, though 


secret punishment of such sinners as these) that they are in a continual terror 


| are in the terrors of the shadow of death.” 
| lasting shame is at the end of it. 


for fear of being discovered; ver. 17, “the morning is to them even as the 
shadow of death.” The light of the day, which is welcome to honest people, is 
a terror to ill people; they curse the sun, not as the Moors, beeause it scorcheth 
them, but because it discovers them. “If one know them,” their consciences 
fly in their faces, and they are ready to become their own accusers ; for “ they 
Shame came in with sin, and ever- 
I See the misery of sinners, they are exposed to 
continual frights, and yet their folly, that they are afraid of coming under 
the eye of men, but have no dread of God’s eye, which is always upon them ; 
and that they are not afraid of doing that abicH yet they are so terribly atraid 
of being known to do. 


18 He és swift as the waters ; 

Their portion is cursed in the earth : 

He beholdeth not the way of the vineyards. 

Drought and heat consume the snow waters: 

So doth the grave those which have sinned. 

The womb shall forget him ; 

The worm shall feed sweetly on him ; 

He shall be no more remembered ; 

And wickedness shall be broken as a tree. 

He evil entreateth the barren ¢ha¢ beareth not: 

And doeth not good to the widow. 

He draweth also the mighty with his power: 

He riseth up, and no man is sure of life. [resteth ; 
Though it be given him ¢o de in safety, whereon he 
Yet his eyes are upon their ways. [brought low ; 
They are exalted for a little while, but are gone and 
They are taken out of the way as all other, 

And cut off as the tops of the ears of corn. 

And if z¢ be not so now, who will make me a liar, 

And make my speech nothing worth ? 


Job here in the conclusion of his discourse, 

First. Gives some farther instances of the wickedness of these cruel bloody 
men. 1. Some are pirates and robbers at sea. To this many learned inter- 

reters apply those difficult expressions, ver. 18, “ He is swift upon the waters.” 

rivateers choose those ships that are the best sailers. In these swift ships 
they cruise from one channel to another to pick up prizess and this brings them 
in so much wealth that “their portion is cursed in the earth,” and they “ behold 
not the way of the vineyards;” that is, as Bishop Patrick explains it, they 
despise the employment of those who till the ground and plant vineyards, as 
poor and unprofitable. But others make this a farther description of the 
carriage of those sinners that are afraid of the light; if they be discovered, 
they get away as fast as they can, and choose to look not in the vineyards for 
fear of being discovered, but in some cursed portion, a lonely desolate place, 
which nobody looks after. 2. Some are abusive to those that are in trouble, 
and add affliction to the afflicted. Barrenness was looked upon as a great 
reproach ; and those that fall under that affliction they aphasia them with it, as 
Peninnah did Hannah, on purpose to yex them and make them to fret, which 
is a barbarous thing. This is evil intreating the barren that beareth not, ver. 21; 
or those that are childless, and so want the arrows others have in their quiver, 
which enable them to deal with their enemy in the gate, Ps. exxvii.5. He takes 
that advantage against, and is oppressive to, them. As the fatherless, so the 
childless are in some degree Melpiens : and for the same reason it is a cruel 
thing to hurt the widow, to whom he ought to do good. And not doing good 
when it is in our power, is doing hurt. 3. There are those who, by inuring 
themselves to cruelty, come at last to be so exceedingly boisterous that they are 
the terror of the mighty in the land of the living, ver. 22. He draws the sy Se 
into a snare with his power, even the greatest are not able to stand before him, 
when he is in his mad fits. He riseth up in his passion, and lays about him witb 
so much fury that no man is sure of his life; nor can he at the same time be 
sure of his own, for his hand is against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him, Gen. xvi. 12. One wonld wonder how any man can take pleasure in making 
all about him afraid of him, yet there are those that do. 

Secondly. He shews that these caring sinners prosper, and are at ease for 
awhile ; nay, and many times end their days in peace, as Ishmael, who, though 
he was a man of such a character as is here given, yet both Jived and died in 
the presence of all his brethren, as we are told, Gen. xvi 12; xxv. 18. Of 
these sinners here it is said, 1. That it is given them to be in safety, ver. 23; 
they seem to be under the special protection of the Divine providence ; and one 
would wonder how they escape with life through so many dangers as they run 
themselves into. 2. That they rest upon this; that is, they rély upon this as 
sufficient to warrant all their violences. “ Because sentence against their evil 
works is not executed speedily,” they think there is no great evil in them, and 
that God is not displeased with them, nor will ever call them to an account, 
Their prosperity is their security. 3. That they are exalted for awhile; they 
seem to be the fayourites of Heaven, and value themselves as making the best 
figure on earth. They are set up in honour, set up, as they think, out of the 
reach of danger, and lifted up in the pride of their own spirits. 4. That at 
length they are carried out of the world very silently and gently, and without 
any remarkable disgrace or terror. ‘They go down to the grave as easily as 
snow water sinks into the dry ground when it is melted by the sun.’ So 
Bishop Patrick explains ver. 19. And to the same purpose he paraphraseth 
yer. 20, The womb shall forget him,” &c. ‘God sets no such mark of his 
displeasure upon him, but that his mother may soon forget him, The hand of 
justice doth not hang him ona gibbet for the birds to feed on; but he is carried 
to his grave like other men, to be the sweet food of worms. There he lies 
quietly, and neither he nor his wickedness are any more remembered than a 
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xxiv. 17. Daylight is odious to the wicked, and fatal to their de- 
signs. The second member of this verse is very obscurely translated, 
and almost unintelligible. Barnes renders it, “For they are familiar 
with the terrors of the shadow of death ;” and Rodwell, “ Then is it 
that each feels terror of death-shade.” Delitzsch has, “ For they 
know the terrors of the depth of night;’’ and Benisch, “ Yea, they 
recognise the terrors of the shadow of death.” Any of these versions 
is better than ours, which is encumbered by additions. 
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tree which is broken to shivers. And, ver. 24, “ They are taken out of the way 
as all other;” that is, ‘they are shut up in their graves like all other men; nay, 
they die as easily (without those tedious pains which some endure) as an ear of 
eorn is cropped with your hand.’ Compare this with Solomon’s observation, 
Eccl. viii. 10, * I saw the wicked buried, who had come and gone from the place 
of the holy, and they were forgotten.” . 

Thirdly. He foresees their fall, however, and that their death, though they 
die in ease and honour, will be their ruin; “ God’s eyes are upon their ways, 
ver. 23. Though he keep silence and seem to connive at them, yet he takes 
notice, and keeps account of all their wickedness, and will make it to appear 
shortly, that their most secret sins, which they thought no eye should see, 
(ver. 15,) were under his eye, and will be called over again. Here is no mention 
of the punishment of these sinners in the other world; but it is intimated in 
the particular notice taken of the consequence of his death. 1. The consumption 
of the body in the grave, though common to all, yet to him is in the nature of a 

unishment for his sin. The grave shall consume those that have sinned ; that 
and of darkness will be the lot of those that love darkness rather than light. The 
bodies they pampered shall be a feast for worms, which shall feed as sweetly on 
them as ever they fed on the pleasures and gains of their sins. 2. Though they 
thought to make themselves a great name by their wealth and power, and mighty 
achievements, yet “their memorial is perished with them,” Ps. ix. 6. He that 
made himself so much talked of, when he.is dead shall be no more remembered 
with honour, his name shall rot, Pr. x. 7. They that durst not give him his due 
character while he lived shall not spare him when he is dead; so that the womb 
that bare him, his own mother, shall forget him: that is, shall avoid making 
mention of him, and shall think that the greatest kindness she can do him, since 
no good can be said of him. That honour which is got by sin will soon turn 
into shame. 3. The “wickedness” they thought to establish in their families 
“Shall be broken as a tree;” all their wicked projects shall be blasted, and all 
their wicked hopes dashed and buried with them. 4. Their pride shall be 
brought down, and laid in the dust, ver. 24; and in mercy to the world they 
shall be taken out of the way, and all their power and prosperity shall be cut 
off; you may seek him, and he shall not be found. Job owns that wicked 
pecple will be miserable at last ; miserable on the other side death, but utterly 
denies what his friends asserted, that ordinarily they are miserable in this life. 

Lastly..He concludes with a bold challenge to all that were present to dis- 
prove what he had said if they could; ver. 25, “ If it be not so now,” as I have 
opened, and if it do not from thence follow that I am unjustly condemned and 
censured, let them that can, undertake to prove that my discourse is either, 
1. False in itself, and then they prove mealiar; or, 2. Foreign, and nothing 
to the purpose, and then they prove my speech frivolous and nothing worth. 
That indeed which is false is nothing worth’ where there is not truth how can 
there be goodness? But they that speak the words of truth and soberness need 
Lot fear having what they say brought to the test; but can cheerfully submit it 
to a fair examination, as Job doth here. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Bildad here makes a very short reply to Job’s last discourse, as one that began to be sick 
of the cause. He drops the main question concerning the prosperity of wicked men, as 
being unable to answer the proofs Job had produced in the foregoing chapter; but, 
because he thought Job had made too bold with the Divine majesty, in his appeals to 
the Divine tribunals, ch. xxiii., he, in a few words, shews the infinite distance there 
is between God and man, teaching us, I. To think highly and honourably of God, 
ver. 2, 3,5. II. To think meanly of ourselves, ver. 4, 6; which, however misapplied 
to Jub, are two good lessons for us all to learn. 


fJ\HEN answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 
2 Dominion and fear are with him, 

He maketh peace in his high places. 

3 Is there any number of his armies ? 
And upon whom doth not his light arise ? 

4 How then can man be justified with God ? 
Or how can he be clean ¢hat ts born of a woman ? 

5 Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; 
Yea, the stars are not pure in his sight. 

6 How much less man, that ¢s a worm ¢ 
And the son of man, which is a worm ? 


Bildad is to be commended here for two things: 1. For speaking no more to 
the matter about which Job and he differed. Perhaps he began to think Job 
was in the right; and then it was justice to say no more to it, as one that con- 
tended for truth not for victory, and therefore for the finding of truth would 
be content to lose the victory. Or, if he still thought himself in the right, yet 
he knew when he had said enough, and would not wrangle endlessly for the 
last word. . And it may be one reason why he and the rest of them let fall this 
debate was, because they perceived that Job and they did not differ so much 
in opinion as they thought. They owned that wicked people might prosper 
awhile, and Job owned they would be destroyed at last, and how little then 
was the difference! If disputants would understand one another better, 
perhaps they would find themselves nearer one another than they imagined. 
2. For speaking so well to the matter about which Job and he were agreed. 
we would all get our hearts filled with awful thoughts of God, and humble 
thoughts of ourselves, we should not be so apt as we are to fall out about 
matters of doubtful disputation, which are trifling or intricate. 
Bildad takes here to exalt God and abase man: 

First. He shews how bright, and blessed, and glorious, God is; and from 
he ge infers how guilty and impure man is before him, ver. 2—4. Let us see 
then 
1. What great things are here said of God; designed to possess Job with a 
Zach ay of him, and to check his reflections upon him, and upon his dealings 
with him. 

ist. God is the Sovereign Lord of all, and with him is terrible majesty. 
“Dominion and fear are with him,” ver. 2. He that gave being has an incon- 
testable authority to give laws, and ean enforce the pret he gives. He that 
made all has a right to dispose of all according to his own will, with an absolute 
sovereignty. Whatever he will do, he doth, and may do, and none can say unto 
him, What dost thou? or why dost thou.so? Dan. iy. 34. His having dominion 
(or being Dominus,—‘ Lord’) speaks him both owner and ruler of all the 
creatures. ‘They are all his, and they are all under his direction, and at his 
dsposal. From hence it follows that he is to be feared, that is, reverenced and 


Two ways 


xxiv. 18. For “he is swift as the waters,” the Hebrew has “he is 
swift upon the face of the waters.” The idea is, that the wicked 
swiftly pass away, as if carried along by a rapid stream ; but the com- 
parison is not expressed in the original. What follows means that 
such a man’s possessions are involved in his own ruin, and he visits 
them no more. The two next verses continue the description of his 
doom. The figures employed point to a certain rather than a violen 
end—an irresistible rather than a sudden fate. — : 
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obeyed, and that he is feared by all that know him, -the seraphim cover their 
faces before him; and that first or last all will be made to fear him: men’s 
dominion is often despicable, often despised, but God is always terrible. 

2nd. The glorious inhabitants of the upper worid are all perfectly observant 
of him, ane entirely acquiesce in his will; “He maketh peace in his high 
places.” He enjoys himself in a perfect tranquillity. The boty angels never 
quarrel with him, nor with one another, but entirely acquiesce in his will; an 
unanimously execute it without murmuring or disputing. Thus the will of God 
is done in heaven; and thus we pray it may be done by us and others on earth. 
The sun, moon, and stars, keep their courses, and never clash with one another. 
Nay, even in this lower region, which is often disturbed with storms and tem- 
pests, yet, when God pleaseth, he commandeth peace by making the storm a 
calm, Ps. evii. 29; lxv. 7. Observe, the high places are his high places; for 
“the heavens, even the heavens are the Lord’s” in a peculiar manner. Peace is 
God’s work; where it is made it is he that makes it, Jsa. lvii. 19. In heaven 
eed is perfect peace; for there is perfect holiness, and there is God, who 
is love. 

ard. He is a God of irresistible power. “Is there any number of his armies ?” 
ver. 3. The greatness and power of princes is judged of by their armies. God 
is not si | himself almighty, but he has numberless numbers of armies at his 
beck and disposal; standing armies, that are never disbanded; regular troops, 
and well disciplined, that are never to seek, never at a loss, never mutiny 3 
veteran troops, that have been long in the service; victorious troops, that never 
failed of success, nor were ever foiled. All the creatures are his hosts, angels 
especially ; he is Lord of all, Lord of hosts. He hath numberless armies, and 
yet maketh p sean) he could make war upon us, but is willing to be at peace | 
with us; and even the heavenly hosts were sent to proclaim peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men, Lu. ii. 14. 

4th. His providence extends itself to all. “ Upon whom doth not his light 
arise?” The light of the sun is communicated to all parts of the world, and, 
take the year round, to all equally: see Ps. xix. 6. That is a faint resemblance 
of the universal cognizance and care God takes of the whole creation, Mut. y. 45. 
All are under the light of his knowledge, and are naked and open before him. 
All partake of the light of his goodness; it seems especially to be meant of 
that. He is good to all; the earth is full of his goodness. He is Deus optimus, 
—‘ God the best of beings,’ as well as maximus,— the greatest ;’ has power to 
destroy, but his pleasure is to shew mercy. All the creatures live upon his 


bounty. 

2. What ill things are here said of man, and very truly and justly; ver. 4, 
“How then can man be justitied with God? or how can he be clean?” Man is 
not only mean, but vile; not only earthy, but filthy: he cannot be justified, he 
cannot be clean, Ist. In comparison with God. Man’s righteousness and 
holiness at the best is nothing to God's, Ps. lxxxix. 6. 2nd. In debate with 
God. He that will quarrel with the word and providence of God must 
unavoidably go by the worst. God will be justified, and then man must be 
condemned, Ps, li.4; Rom. iii. 4. There is no error in God's judgment, and 
therefore there lies no exception against it, nor appeal from it. 3rd. In the 
sight of God. If God be so great and gloricus, how can man, who is guilt 
and impure, appear before him? Note, first. Man by reason of his actua: 
transgressions is obnoxious to God’s justice, and cannot in himself be justified 
before him. He can neither plead not guilty, nor plead any merit of his own 
to balance or extenuate his guilt ; “the Scripture has concluded all under sin? 
Second'y, Man by reason of his original corruption, as he is born of a woman, 
is odious to God’s holiness, and cannot be clean in his sight. God sees his 
impurity, and it is certain by it he is rendered utterly unfit for communion and 
fellowship with God here, and for the vision and fruition of him in glory 
hereafter. We have need therefore to be born again of water and of the 
Holy Ghost, and to be bathed again and again in the blood of Christ, that 
fountain opened. 

Secondly. He shews how dark and defective even the heavenly bodies are 
in the si ht of God, and in comparison with him; and from thence infers how 
little, and mean, and worthless, man is, 

1. The lights of heaven, though beauteous creatures, are before God but as 
clods of earth; ver. 5, “ Behold, even to the moon,” walking in brightness ; and 
the stars, those glorious lamps of heaven, which the heathen were so charmed 
with the lustre of that they worshipped them; yet, in God’s sight, in com- 
parison with him, they shine not. They are not pure; they have no glory by 
reason of the glory which excelleth; as a candle, though it burn, yet doth not 
shine when it is set in the clear light of the sun. Even the glory of God shining 
in his providences eclipseth the glory of the brightest creatures ; Jsa. xxiv. 23, 
“The moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed, when the Lord of hosts 
shall reign in mount Zion.” The heavenly bodies are often clouded; we plainly - 
see spots in the moon, and with the help of glasses may sometimes discern spots 
on the sun too. But God sees es in them that we do not see. Ard how durst 
Job then so confidently appeal to God, who would discover that amiss in him 
which he was not aware of in himself ? 

2. The children of men, though noble creatures, are before God byit as worms 
of the earth ; ver. 6, “ How much less” doth “man” shine in honour, how much 
less is he pure in righteousness, “ that is a worm, and the son of man,” whoever 
he be, “that is a worm!” A vermin, so some; not only mean and despicable, 
but noxious and detestable. A mite, so others; the smallest animal, which 
cannot be discerned with the naked eye, but through a magnifying glass. Such 
a thing is man. | Ist. So mean and little and inconsiderable in comparison 
with God, and with the holy angels. So worthless and despicable, having his 
original in corruption, and hastening to corruption. What little reason has 
man then to be proud, and what great reason to be humble! 2nd. So weak 
and impotent, and so easily crushed; and, therefore, a at unequal match for 
Almighty God. Shall man be such a fool to contend with his Maker, who ean 
tread him to pieces easier than he cana worm? 3rd. So dirty and filthy. Man 
is not pure; for he is a worm, hatched in putrefaction, and therefore odious to 
God. Let us, therefore, wonder at God’s condescension in taking such worms 
as we are into covenant and communion with himself; especially at the conde- 
scension of the Son of God in emptying himself sear as to say, “1 am a worm, 
and no man,” Ps, xxii. 6. 


CHAPTER. XXVI. 


This is Job’s short reply to Bildad’s short discourse; in which he is so far from con- 
tradicting him, that he confirms what he had said; and outdoes him in magnilying 
God, and setting forth his power, to shew what reason he had still to say as he did, 
ch. xiii. 2, “What ye know, the same do I know also.” I. He shews that Bildad’s 
discourse was foreign to the matter he was discoursing of ; though very true and good, 
yet not to the purpose, ver. 2—4. II. That it was needless to the person he was dis- 
coursing with; for he knew it, and believed it, and could speak of it as well as he, and 
better, and could add to the proofs which he had produced of God's power and great- 
ness, Which he doth in the rest of his discourse, ver. 5—13; concluding that, when they 
had both said what they could, all came short of the merit of the subject, and it was 
still far from being exhausted, ver. 14. 


xxiv. 21—25. These verses appear to set forth the character and 
course of a man who employs his position and influence in perpetra- 
ting wrongs upon his fellows. Some critics, however, put a different 
construction upon them, connecting verse 21 with the preceding, and 
applying verses 22 and 23 to God’s providential care of men. In that 
case, verse 24 is viewed as intimating that, after all their sins and 
successes, they perish. We regard all the verses as spoken of th» 
wicked, with the exception of verse 23, which may fairly be explained 
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B= Job answered and said, 


2 How hast thou helped him that is without power ? 
How savest thou the arm ¢hat hath no strength ? 
3 How hast thou counselled him that hath no wisdom ? 
And how hast thou plentifully declared the thing as it is? 
4 To whom hast thou uttered words ? 
And whose spirit came from thee ? 


One would not have thought that Job, now he was in so much pain and 
misery, should banter his friend as he doth here, and make himself merry with 
the impertinency of his discourse. Bildad thought he had made a fine speech 
that the matter was so weighty, and the language so fine, that he had gaine 
the reputation both of an oracle and of an orator; but Job peevishly enough 
shews that his performance was not so valuable as he thought it, and ridicules 
him for it. He shews, Ao 

First. That there was no great matter to be found in it; ver. 3, “ How hast 
thou pater declared the thing as it is?” This is spoken ironically, upbraid- 
ing Bildad with the good conceit he himself had of what he had said. 1. He 
thought he had spoken very clearly, had declared the thing as it is. He was 
very fond, as we are all apt to be, of his own notions, and thought they only 
were right and true, and ee and all other notions of the thing were 
false, mistaken and confused. Whereas, when we speak of the glory of God, we 
cannot declare the thing as it is; for we see it through a glass darkly, or but 
by reflection, and shall not see him as he is till we come to heaven. Here “ we 
cannot order our speech concerning him,” ch. xxxvii. 19. 2. He thought he had 
spoken very ep though in few words, that he had plentifully declared it ; 
and, alas! it was but poorly and scantily that he declared it, in comparison with 
the vast compass and copiousness of the subject. 

Secondly, That there was no great use to be made of it; cui bono ?—* What 
good hast thou done’ by all that thou hast said? ver. 2, ** How hast thou,”-with 
all this mighty flourish, “helped him that is without power?” ver. 3, “ How 
hast thou,” with thy grave dictates, “counselled him that hath no wisdom?” 
Job would convince him, 1. That he had done God no service by it, nor made 
him in the least beholden to him. It is indeed our duty, and will be our honour, 
to speak on God’s behalf; but we must not think that he needs our service, or 
ss indebted to us for it, nor will he accept it if it come from a spirit of conten- 
tion and contradiction, and not from a sincere regard to God's glory. 2, That 
he had done his cause no service by it. He thought his friends were mightily 
beholden to him, for helping them at a dead lift to make their part good against 
Job, when they were quite at a loss, and had no strength, no wisdom. Even 
weak disputants, when warm, are 1 to think truth more beholden to them 
than really it is. 3. That he had done him no service by it. He pretended to con- 
vince, instruct, and comfort Job; but, alas! what he had said was so little to the 
purpose, that it would not avail to rectify any mistakes, nor to assist him either 
in bearing his afflictions or in getting good by them; ver. 4, “To whom hast 
thou uttered words?” Was it to me that thou didst direct thy discourse ? and 
dost thou take me for such a child as to need these instructions? Or, dost thou 
think them proper for one in my condition? Every thing that is true and good 
is not Gaieatie and seasonable. To one that was humbled, and broken, and 
grieved in spirit, as Job was, he ought to preach of the grace and mercy of God, 
rather than of his greatness and majesty; to lay before him the consolations 
rather than the terrors of the Almighty. Christ knows how to speak what is 
proper for the weary, Jsa. |. 4; and his ministers should learn rightly to divide 
the word of truth, and not make those sad whom God would not have made 
sad, as Bildad did. And therefore, Job asks him, “ Whose spirit came from 
thee?” that is, What troubled soul would ever be revived and relieved, and 
brought to itself, by such discourses as these? Thus are we often disappointed 
in cur expectations from our friends that should comfort us; but the Comforter, 
which: is the Holy Ghost, never mistakes in his operation, nor misseth of his 
end. = 


5 Dead things are formed from under the waters, 

And the inhabitants thereof. 

Hell is naked before him, 

And destruction hath no covering. 

He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, 

And hangeth the earth upon nothing. 

He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds ; 

And the cloud is not rent under them. 

He holdeth back the face of his throne, 

And spreadeth his cloud upon it. 

He hath compassed the waters with bounds, 

Until the day and night come to an end. 

The pillars of heaven tremble 

And are astonished at his reproof. 

He divideth the sea with his power, 

And by his understanding he smiteth through the proud. 

By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens ; 

His hand hath formed the crooked serpent. 

Lo, these are parts of his ways: but how little a portion 
is heard of him ? 

But the thunder of his power who can understand ? 


ruth received a great deal of light from the dispvte between Job and 

nie Ricnas concernin fae points about which they differed : but now they 
are upon a head in which they were all agreed, the infinite glory and power of 
God. How doth truth triumph, and how bright doth it shine, when there 
appears ro other strife between the contenders but which shall speak most 
highly and honourably of God, and be most large in shewing forth his hemp 
It were well if all disputes about matters of religion might end thus, in 
lorifying God as Lord of all, and our Lord, with one mind, and one mouth, 

xy. 6; for to that we have all attained, in that we are all agreed. 
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First. Many illustrions instances are here given of the wisdom and powm 
of God in the creation and preservation of the world. 

1. If we look about us, to the earth and waters here below, we shall see 
mighty instances of omnipotence, which we may gather up out of these 
verses : 

Ist. ““ He hangs the earth upon nothing,” ver. 7. The vast terraqueous globe 
neither rests upon any pillars, nor hangs upon any axletree; and yet, by the 
almighty power of God, is firmly fixed in its place, poised with its own weight. 
The art of man could not hang a feather upon nothing, yet the Divine wisdom 
hangs the whole earth so. It is ponderibus librata suis,—‘ poised by its own 
weight,’ so saith the poet; it is upheld by the word of God's power, so saith 
the apostle. What is hung upon nothing may serve us to set our feet on, and 
bear the weight of our bodies; but it will never serve us to set our hearts on 
nor bear the ty oe of our souls. r 

2nd. He “sets bounds to the waters of the sea,” and compasseth them in 
ver. 10, that they may not return to cover the earth; and these bounds shalt 
continue unmoved, unshaken, unworn, “till the day and night come to an end,” 
when time shall be no more. Herein appears the dominion which Providence 
hath over the raging waters of the sea; and so it is an instance of his power, 
Jer. y. 22, and. the care which Providence takes of the poor sinful inhabitants 
of the earth, who, though obnoxious to his justice, and lying at his mercy, are 
thus preserved from being overwhelmed, as they were once by the waters of 
a flood ; and will continue to be so, because they are reserved unto fire. 

3rd. He “forms dead things under the waters ;” rephaim,— giants are formed 
under the waters,’ that is, vast creatures of prodigious bulk, as whales, giant- 
ae een among the innumerable inhabitants of the water; so Bishop 

atrick. 

4th. By mighty storms and tempests he shakes the mountains, which are here 
called “the pillars of heaven,” ver. 11; and even divideth the sea, and smiteth 
through its proud waves, ver. 12. At the presence of the Lord the sea flies, and the 
mountains skip, Ps. exiv. 3, 4: see Hab. iii. 6, &c. A storm furrows the waters 
and doth as it were divide them; and then a calm smites through the waves, and 
lays them flat again: see Ps. lxxxix. 10. Those who think Job lived at or after 
the time of Moses apply this to the dividing of the Red sea before the children 
of Israel, and the drowning of the Egyptians in it. “ By his understanding he 
smiteth through Rahab,” so the ey 1s, and Rahab is often put for Egypt, as 
Ps. \xxxvii. 4; Isa. li. 9. : 

2. If we consider hell beneath, though it is out of our sight, yet we may con- 
ceive the instances of God’s power there. By hell and destruction, ver. 6, we 
may understand not only the grave and those that are buried in it,—that they 
are under the eye of God, though laid out of our sight, which may strengthen 
our belief of the resurrection of the dead, (God knows where to find, and 
whence to fetch, all the scattered atoms of the consumed body,)—but we may take 
it as meant also of the place of the damned, where the separate souls of the wicked 
are in misery and torment. ‘That is hell and destruction, which are said to be 
before the Lord, Pr. xy. 11, and here to be naked before him ; to which it is pro- 
bable there is an allusion, Rev. xiy. 10, where sinners are said to be tormented in 
the EB of the holy angels, who attended the Shechinah, and in the presence 
of the Lamb. And this may give light to ver. 5, which some ancient versions 
read thus, (and, I think, more agreeable to the signification of the word rephaim,) 
‘Behold the giants groan under the waters, and those that dwell with them: 
and then follows, “hell is naked before him,” typified by the drowning of the 
giants of the old world; so the learned Mr. Joseph Mede understands it, and 
with it illustrates Pr. xxi. 16, where hell is called “the congregation of the 
dead ;” and it is the same word which is here used, and which he would there 
have rendered ‘ the congregation of the giants,’ in allusion to the drowning of 
the sinners of the old world: and is there any thing in which the majesty of 
God appears more dreadful than in the eternal ruin of the ungodly, and the 
groans of the inhabitants of the land of darkness? Those that will not with 
angels fear and bet shall for ever with devils fear and tremble, and God 
will therein be glorified. 

3. Lf we look up to heaven above, we shall see instances of God’s sovereignty 
and power. 

Ist. “He stretcheth out the north over the empty place,” ver. 7. So he did 
at first. Then “he stretched out the heavens like a curtain,” Ps. civ, 2; and still 
continues to keep them stretched out, and will do so till the general conflagration, 
when they shall be “rolléd together as a scroll,” Rev. vi. 14. He instanceth in 
the north, because his country, as ours, lay in the northern hemisphere; and 
the air is the empty place over which it is stretched out: see Ps. Ixxxix. 12. 
What an empty place is this world in comparison with the other! 

2nd. He keeps the waters that are said to be above the firmament from 
pouring down upon the earth, as once they did; ver. 8, “ He bindeth up the 
waters in his thick clouds,” as if they were tied close in a bag, till there is occa- 
sion to use them; and, notwithstanding the mighty weight of water so raised 
and laid up, yet “the cloud is not rent under them,” for then they would burst. 
and pour out asa spout; but they do as it were distil through the cloud, an 
so come drop by drop, in mercy to the earth, in small rain or great rain, as 
he pleaseth. 

3rd. He conceals the glory of the upper world, the dazzling lustre of which 
we poor mortals could not bear; ver. 9, “ He holds back the face of his throne,” 
that light in which he dwells, “and spreads a cloud upon it,’ through which 
he judgeth, ch. xxii. 13. God will have us to live by faith, not by sense, for 
that is agreeable to a state of probation. It were not a fair trial if the face of 
God’s throne were as visible now as it will be in the great day. 

‘Lest his high throne, above expression bright, 
With deadly glory should oppress our sight ; 
To break the dazzling force, he draws a screen 

Of sable shades, and spreads his clouds between.’—Sir R. Blackmore. 
4th. The bright ornaments of heaven are the work of his hands; ver. 13, “ By 
his Spirit,” the Eternal Spirit that moved upon the face of the waters, “the 
bresth of his mouth,” Ps. xxxiii. 6, “he hath garnished the heavens,” not only 
made them, but beautified them; has curiously bespangled them with stars by 
night, and painted them with the light of the sun by day. God having made 
man to look upward, (os homini sublime dedit,— to man he gave an erect coun- 
tenance,’) has therefore garnished the heavens to invite him to look upwards; 
that, by pleasing his eye with the dazzling light of the sun, and the sparkling 
light of the stars, their number, order, and various magnitudes, which as so 
many golden studs beautify the canopy which is drawn over our heads, he may 
be led to admire the great Creator, the father and fountain of lights, and to 
consider, if the pavement be so richly inlayed, what is the palace! If the 
visible heavens be so glorious, what are those that are out of sight! From the 
beauteous garniture of the antichamber we may infer the precious furniture 
of the presence chamber. If stars be so bright, what are angels! What is 
meant here by the crooked serpent which his hands have forme , is not certain. 
Some make it part of the garnishing of the heavens; the milky-way, say some ; 
some particular constellation so called, say others. It is the same word that is 
used for leviathan, /sa. xxvii. 1; and probably may be meant of the whale or 
crocodile, in which appears much of the power of the Creator; and why may 

not Job conclude with that inference, when God himself doth so ? ch. xh. 
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that God gives security to the sinful, but marks the course they follow; 
so that, while they participate in his common goodness, they incur his 
displeasure. 7 

xxv. 1—6. Upon this brief chapter Barnes says, “ Bildad does not 
attempt to meet the appeals which Job had made to facts, or reply to 
his arguments. He does not even reproach Job, as he and his friends 
had done before, or express his conviction that he was a wicked man. 


The speech is evidently that of one who felt that he must say some- 


thing, but who did not know how to meet the course of argument 
which Job had pursued. He asserts, in a lofty strain the majesty, 
dominion, and infinite perfection of the Deity ; and then repeats the 
proposition that, in the sight of such a God, the whole universe must 
be regarded as impure. It would seem to be implied that he supposed 
that Job’s arguments went on the supposition that man was pure, 
and that all that was necessary to be said was to re-aflirm the 
impossibility that any should be holy in the sight of God.” 
5) 
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Secondly. He concludes at last with an awful et c@tera ; ver. 14, “ Lo, these 
are parts of his ways,” the outgoings of his wisdom and power; the ways in 
which he walks, and by which he makes himself known to the children of men. 
Here, 1. He acknowledgeth with adoration the discoveries that were made of 
God. These things which he himself had said, and which Bildad had said, are his 
ways, and this is heard of him; this is something of God. But, 2. He admires 
the depth of that which is undiscovered. This that we have said is but part of 
his ways, a small part. What we know of God is nothing in comparison with 
what is in God, and what God is. After ail the discoveries which God has 
made to us, and all the inquiries we have made after God, still we are much in the 
dark concerning him, and must conclude, *‘ Lo, these are but parts of his ways.” 
Something we thene of him by his works, and by his Word; but, alas, “how 
little a portion is heard of him!” heard by us, heard from us. We know but in 
part, we prophesy but in part. When we have said all we can concerning God, 
we must even do as St. Paul doth, Rom. xi. 33; despairing to find the bottom, 
sit down at the brink, and adore the depth: “O the depth of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!” It is but a little portion that we hear and know of God 
in our present state. He is infinite and incomprehensible; our understandings 
and capacities are weak and shallow, and the full discoveries of the Divine 
glory are reserved for the future state. Even “the thunder of his power,” that 
is, his powerful thunder, one of the lowest of his ways, here in our own region, 
we cannot understand: see ch. xxxvii. 4,5. Much less can we Theeratead the 
utmost force and extent of his power, the terrible efforts and operations of it, 
and particularly “‘the power of his anger,” Ps. xc. 11. God is great, and we 
know him not. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Job had sometimes complained of his friends, that they were so eager in disputing that 
they would scarce let him put in a word; “Suffer me that 1 may speak :” and “O that 
you would hold your peace ;” but now it seems they were out of breath, and left him 
room to say what he would. Either they vere themselves convinced that Job was in 
the right, or they despaired: of convincing him that he was in the wrong, and therefore 
they threw down the cudgels, and gave up the cause. Job was too hard for them, and 
forced them to quit the field; for great is the truth, and will prevail. What Job had 
said, ch. xxvi., was a sufficient answer to Bildad's discourse; and now Job paused 
awhile, to see whether Zophar would take his turn again, but, declining it, Job him- 
self went on, and without any interruption or vexation given him, said all he desired 
tosay in this matter. I. He begins with a solemn protestation of his integrity, and of 
his resolution to hold it fast, ver. 2—6. II. He expresseth the dread he had of that 
hypocrisy which they charged him with, ver.7—10. III. He shews the miserable end 
of wicked people, notwithstanding their long prosperity, and the curse that attends 
them, and is entailed upon their families, ver. 11—23. 


\ OREOVER Job continued his parable, and said, 
a¥@ 2 As God liveth, who hath taken away my judgment ; 
And the Almighty, zo hath vexed my soul ; 
8 All the while my breath zs in me, 
And the spirit of God zs in my nostrils ; 
4 My lips shall not speak wickedness, 
Nor my tongue utter deceit. 
5 God forbid that I should justify you: 
Till I die I will not remove mine integrity from me. 
6 My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go :’ 
My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live. 


Job’s discourse here is called a parable, (mashal,) the title of Solomon’s pro- 
verbs, because it was grave and weighty, and very instructive; and “he spake 
as one having authority.” It comes from a word that signifies to rule, or have 
dominion; and some think it intimates that Job now triumphed over his oppo- 
nents, and spake as one that had bafiled them. We say of an excellent preacher 
that he doth dominari in concionibus,— he commands his hearers.’ Job did so 
here. A long strife there had been between Job and his friends; they seemed 
disposed to have the matter compromised ; and therefore, since “an oath for 
confirmation is an end of strife,” Heb. vi. 16, Job here backs all he had said 
in maintenance of his own integrity with a solemn oath, to silence contra- 
pveea and take the blame entirely upon himself, if he did prevaricate. 

serve 

First. The form of his oath; ver. 2, “ As God liveth, who hath taken away 
my judgment.” Here, 1. He speaks highly of God, in calling him the living 

od, which means everliving, the eternal God, that has life in himself; and in 
appealing to him as the sole and sovereign Judge. We can swear by no greater, 
and it is an affront to him to swear by any other. 2. Yet he speaks hardly of 
him, and unbecomingly, in saying that he had taken away his judgment, that is, 
denied to do him ee in this controversy, and to appear in defence of him, 
and by continuing his troubles, on which his friends 5 ip ts their censures of 
him, had taken from him the opportunity he hoped ere now to have had of 
clearing himself. Elihu reproved him for this word, ch. xxxiv. 3; for God is 
righteous in all his ways, and takes away no man’s judgment. But see how apt 
we are to despair of favour, if it be not shewed us presently; so short-sighted 
are we, and so soon weary of waiting God’s time. He also chargeth it upon 
God that he had vexed his soul; had not only not appeared for him, but had 
appeared against him, and by laying such grievous afflictions upon him had 

uite embittered his life to him, and all the comforts of it. We, by our impa- 
tience, vex our own souls, and then complain of God that he has vexed them. 
Yet see Job’s confidence in the goodness both of his cause and of his God; that, 
though God seemed to be angry with him, and to act against him for the pre- 
sent, yet he could cheerfully commit his cause to him. 

Secondly. The matter of his oath, ver. 3, 4. 1. That he would not speak 
wickedness, nor utter deceit; that, in general, he would never allow himself 
in the way of lying; that as in this debate he had all along spoke as he thought. 
so he would never wrong his conscience by speaking otherwise; he would 
never maintain any doctrine, nor assert any matter of fact, but what he believed 
to be true; nor would he deny the truth, how much soever it might make 
against him. And whereas his friends charged him with being a hypocrite, he 
was ready to answer upon oath tc all their epg anos if called to it. On 
the one hand, he would not for all che world deny the charge, if he knew him- 
self guilty ; but would declare the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and take to himself the shame of his hypocrisy. On the other hand, 
since he was conscious to himself of his integrity, and that he was not such a 
man as his friends represented him, he would never betray his integrity, nor 
charge himself with that which he was innocent of ; he would not be brought, 
po, not by the rack of their unjust censures, falsely to accuse himself. If we 
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must not bear false witness against our neighbour, then not against ourselves 
2. That he would stick to this resolution as long as he lived; ver. 3, “ All the 
while my breath is in me.” Our resolutions against sin should be thus constant, 
resolutions for life. In things doubtful and indifferent it is not sate to be tnus 
peremptory; we know not what reason we may see to change our mind, God 
may reveal even that unto us which now we are not aware of; but in so plain 
a thing as this we cannot be too positive that we will never speak wickedness. 
Something of a reason for his resolution is here implied, that our breath will 
not be always in us; we must shortly breathe our last, and therefore while our 
breath is in us we must never breathe wickedness and deceit, nor allow our- 
selves to say or do any thing which will make against us when our breath shall 
depart. The breath in us is called the Spirit of God, because he breathed it 
into us; and that is another reason why we must not speak wickedness. It is 
God — gives us life and breath, and therefore while we have breath we must 
praise him. 
_ Thirdly. The explication of his oath; ver. 5, 6, “God forbid that I should 
justify you” in your uncharitable censures of me, by owning myself a hypocrite. 
No, “till L die, I will not remove my integrity from me; my rightevusness L 
hold fast, and will not let it go.” 1. He would always be an honest man, would 
hold fast nis integrity, and not curse God, as Satan by his wife urged him to do, 
ch, i. 9. Job here thinks of dying, and of getting ready for apate ; and there- 
fore resolves never to part with his religion, though he had lost all he had in the 
world. Note, The best preparative for death is perseverance to death in our 
integrity. Till I die; that is, though I die by this affliction, 1 will not thereby 
be put vut of conceit with my God and my religion. “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him.” 2. He would always stand to it that he was an honest 
man ; he would not remove, he would not part with, the conscience, and com- 
fort, and credit of his integrity; he was resolved to defend it to the last. God 
knows, and my own heart knows, that I always meant well, and did not allow 
niyself in the omission of any known ace or the commission of any known sin ; 
this is my rejoicing, and no man shall rob me of it; I will never le against m 
right. It has often been the lot of mpriaht men to be censured and condemne: 
as hypocrites; but it well becomes them to bear up boldly against such cen- 
sures, and not to be discouraged by them, or think the worse of themselves for 
them; as the apostle, Heb. xiii. 18,‘ We have a good conscience, in all things 
willing to live honestly.” 

Hic murus aheneus esto, nil conscire sibi. 

‘Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 

Still to preserve thy conscious innocence.’ 
Job complained much of the reproaches of his friends ; but, saith he, “ My heart 
shall not reproach me;” that is, L will never give my heart cause to reproach 
me, but a eenn a conscience void of offence; and while I do so I will not give 
my heart leave to reproach me. Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God's 
elect? it is God that justifies. To resolve that our hearts shall not reproach 
us when we give them cause to do so, is to affront God, whose deputy con- 
science is, and to wrong ourselves; for it is a good thing, when a man hath 
sinned, to have a heart within him to smite him for it, 2. Sam. xxiv. 10. But to 
resolve that our hearts shall not reproach us, while we still hold fast our 
integrity, is to baftle the designs of the evil spirit, who tempts good Christians 
to question their adoption, “If thou be the Son of God,” and to concur with 
the operations of the good Spirit, who witnesseth to their adoption. 


7 Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 
And he that riseth up against me as the unrighteous. 

8 For what ¢s the hope of the hypocrite, : 
Though he hath gained, when God taketh away his soul ? 

9 Will God hear his cry 

When trouble cometh upon him? 

Will he delight himself in the Almighty ? 

Will he always call upon God? 


solemnly protested the satisfaction he had in his intear ity, fe = 
eing foun 


10 


Job, havin 
farther aleariig of himself, here expresseth the dread he had of 
a hypocrite. . 

First. He tells us how he startled at the thought of it; for he looked upor 
the condition of a hypocrite and a wicked man to be certainly the most mise- 
rable condition that any man could be in, ver. 7; “ Let mine enemy be as the 
wicked ;” a proverbial expression, like that Dan. sv. 19, “ ‘Che dream be to them 
that hate thee.” Job was so far from Se himself in any wicked way, 
and flattering himself in it, that, if he might have leave to wish the greatest 
evil he could think of to the worst enemy he had in the world, he would wish 
him the portion of a wicked man; knowing that worse he could not wish him. 
Not that we may lawfully wish any man to be wicked, or that any man who is 
not wicked should be treated as wicked, but we shou'd all choose to be in the 
condition of a beggar, an outlaw, a galley-slave, any thing rather than in the con- 
dition of the nelgians though in never so much outward pomp and prosperity. 

Secondly. He gives us the reasons of it. ; : 

1. Because the hypocrite’s hope will not be crowned ; ver. 8, “ For what is the 
hope of the hypocrite?” Bildad had condemned it, ch. viii. 13, 14, and Zophar, 
ch. xi. 20, and Job here concurs with them, and reads the death of the 
hypocrite’s hope with as much assurance as they had done; and this fitl 
comes in as a reason why he would not remove his integrity, but still hol 
it fast. Note, The consideration of the miserable condition of wicked people, 
and especially hypocrites, should au us to be upright, for we are undon 
for ever undone, if we be not; and also to get the comfortable evidence o: 
our uprightness; for how can we be easy if the great concern lie at uncer- 
tainties? Job's friends would persuade him that all his hope was but the 
hope of the hypocrite, ch. iv. 6. Nay, saith he, I would not for all the world 
be so foolish as to build upon such a rotten foundation; “for what is the 
hope of the hypocrite?” See here, 1st. ‘he hypocrite deceived. He hath 
rained, and he hath hope; this is his bright side. It is allowed that he 
bas gained by his hypocrisy, has gained the praise and applause of men, and 
the wealth of this world. Jehu gained a kingdom by his hypocrisy, and the 


Pharisees many a widow’s house. Upon this gain he builds his hopes, such 
as it is; he hopes he is in good circumstances for another world, becaus 
he finds he is so for this, and he blesseth himself in his own way. 2nd. The 
hypocrite undeceived. He will at last see himself wretchedly cheated; for, 
First. God shall take away his soul sore against his will; Lu. xii. 20, “Th 
soul shall be required of thee.” God, as the judge, takes it away, to be trie 
and determined to its everlasting state; he shall then fall into the hands of the 
living God, to be dealt with immediately. Secondly. What will his hope be 
then? It will be vanity and a lie; it will stand him in no stead ‘The wealtk 
of this world, which he hoped in, he must leave behind him, Ps. xlix. 17. The 
| happiness of the other world, which he hoped for, he certainly miss of ; 


xxvi, 5. Qur translators have missed the sense of this verse. The 


word rephaim does not mean “dead things,” but the souls if the |; 


departed—“ the shades,” as sometimes they are called. The ‘whole 
verse must be rendered, “The shades tremble; the waters beneath, 
and the inhabitants thereof.” God is feared in the under-world, and 


in the abysses of the ocean. 
xxvi. 6. “Hell,” or sheol, here also denotes the under-world, the 


regions of the dead; and “destruction” (Hebrew, abaddon) is by 
60 


’ 
many good critics understood to mean the ocean depths ; but we prefer 
to take it as signifying the same as sheol. 

xxvi. 12. For “he divideth the sea” we must translate “he 
restraineth the sea,’’ or “he stilleth the sea.” In the second clause, 
“he smiteth through the proud ” should be rendered “ he smiteth its 

ride.” rte tel 
‘i xxvi. 13. For “crooked serpent” we must translate “fleeing 
serpent.” Job may hefe refer to one of the constellations, = = =» 
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hoped to go to heaven, but he will be shamefully disappointed ; he will plead 
his external profession, privileges, and performances, but all his pleas will be 
overruled as frivolous ; “ Depart from me, I know you not.” So that, upon the 
whole matter, it is certain a formal hypocrite, with all his gains and all his 
hopes, will be certainly miserable in a dying hour. 

2. Because the hypocrite’s prayer will not be heard; ver. 9, “‘ Will God hear 
his cry when trouble comes upon him?” No, he will not; it cannot be expected 
he should. If true nepestanes come upon him, God will hear his ery, and 
accept him, /sa. i. 18; but if he continue impenitent and unchanged let him not 
think to find favour with God. Observe, Ist. Trouble will come upon him; 
certainly it will. Troubles in the world often surprise those that are most 
secure of an uninterrupted hash However, death will come, and trouble 
with it, when he must leave the world and all his delights.in it. The judgment 
of aie rrest day will come; fearfulness will surprise the hypocrites, /sa. xxxiii. 14. 
2nd. Then he will cry to God; will pray, and pray earnestly. Those that in 
prosperity slighted God, either prayed not at all, or were cold and careless in 
prayer, when trouble comes will make their application to him, and ery as men 
m earnest. But, 3rd. Will God hear him then, in the troubles of this life? God 
hath tcld us that he will not hear the prayers of those that regard iniquity in 
their hearts, Ps. Ixvi. 18, and set up their idols there, Hze. xiy. 4; nor of those 
that turn away their ear from hearing the law, Pr. xxviii. 9; “ Get you to the 

ods whom you have served,” Jud. x. 14. In the judgment to come, it is certain 

70d will not hear the cry of those that lived and died in their hypocrisy. Their 

doleful lamentations will all be unpitied, “I will laugh at your os ea 
their importunate petitions will all be thrown out, and their pleas rejected. 
Inflexible justice cannot be biassed, nor the irreversible sentence reyoked: 
see Mat. vii. 22, 23; Lu. xiii. 26; and the case of the foolish virigins, 
Mat. xx¥. 11. > 

3. Because the hypocrite’s religion is neither comfortable nor constant; 
ver. 10, “ Will he delight. himself in the wi oo SA No, not at any time; for 
his delight is in the profits of the world, and the “Pee of the flesh, more 
than in God; especially not in time of trouble. “ Will he always call upon God ?” 
No; in prosperity he will not call upon God, but slight him; in adversity he will 
not call upon God, but curse him. He is weary of his religion when he gets 
nothing by it, or is in danger of losing. Note, Ist. Those are hypocrites who, 
though they profess religion, neither take pleasure in it, nor persevere in it; 
that reckon their religion a task and a drudgery, a weariness, and snuff at it; 
that make use of it only to serve a turn, and lay it aside when the turn is served ; 
that will call upon God while it is in fashion, or while the pang of devotion 
lasts, but give it off when they fall into other company, or when the hot fit 
is over. ond. The reason why hypocrites do not persevere in religion is, because 
they have no pleasure in it. They that do not delight themselves in the 
Almighty will not always call upon him. The more comfort we find in our 
religion the more close we shall cleave to it. Those that have no delight 
in God are easily inveigled by the pleasures of sense, and so drawn away from 
their religion; and they are easily run down by the crosses of this life, and 
so driven away from their religion, and will not “ always call upon God.” 


li I will teach you by the hand of God: 

That which is with the Almighty will I not conceal. 
Behold, all ye yourselves have seen 7¢; 

Why then are ye thus altogether vain ? 

This zs the portion of a wicked man with God, 

And the heritage of oppressors, 

Which they shall receive of the Almighty. 

If his children be multiplied, 7¢ 7s for the sword : 
And his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread. 
Those that remain of him shall be buried in death: 
And his widows shall not weep. 
Though he heap up silver as the dust, 
And prepare raiment as the clay ; 

He may prepare 7¢, but the just shall put 7¢ on, 
And the innocent shall divide the silver. 

He buildeth his house as a moth, 

And as a booth ¢hat the keeper maketh. 
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19 The rich man shall lie down, but he shall not be gathered : 
He openeth his eyes, and he 7s not. 


xxvii. 1, The word “parable,” or proverb, here means a discourse, 
elevated in style, and sententious in form. | : 

xxvii. 6. “ My heart,” that is, “my conscience,” a sense which the 
word very often bears. ‘ .s 

xxvii. 7. “ Let mine enemy :” better, “‘may mine enemy,” because 
of the word “he” in the next clause. i 

xxvii. 11. “ By the hand of God” here means of or concerning 
that which His hand does, 
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20 Terrors take hold on him as waters, 
A tempest stealeth him away in the night. 

21 The east wind carrieth him away, and he departeth: 
And as a storm hwleth him out of his place. 

22 For God shall cast upon him, and not spare : 
He would fain flee out of his hand. 

23 Men shall clap their hands at him, 


And shall hiss him out of his place 


Job’s friends had seen a great deal of the misery and destruction that attends 
wicked people, especially oppressors; and Job, while the heat of disputation 
lasted, had said as much, and with as much assurance, of their prosperity; but, 
now the heat of the battle was pretty well over, he was witling to own how far 
he agreed with them, and where the difference between his opinion and theirs 
lay. 1. He agreed with them that wicked people are miserable people; that 
God will certainly reckon with cruel oppressors, and one time or other, one 
way or other, his justice will make reprisals upon them for all the aftronts 
they have put upon God, and all the wrongs they have done to their neighbours. 
This truth is al undantly confirmed by the entire concurrence even of these 
angry disputants in it. But, 2. In this they differed: they held that these 
deserved Judgments are presently and visibly brought upon wicked oppressors; 
that “they travail with pain all their days;” that in prosperity “the destroyer 
comes upon them;” that they “shall not be rich,” nor their “branch green;” 
and that “their destruction shall be accomplished before their time:” so 
Eliphaz, ch. xv. 20, 21, 29, 32. That the “steps of their strength shall be 
straitened ;” that “terrors shall make them afraid on every side:” so Bildad, 
ch, xviii. 7, 11, That he himself “shall vomit up his riches,” and that “in the 
fulness of his sufficiency he shall be in straits:” so Zophar, ch. xx. 15, 22, 
Now Job held that many times Alu do not fall upon them quickly, but 
are deferred for some time. That vengeance strikes slowly he had rand 
shewed, ch. xxi.; xxiv.; now he comes to shew that it strikes surely an 
severely, and that reprieves are no pardons. 

First. Job here undertakes to set this matter in a true light; ver. 11, 12, “I 
will teach you.” And we must not disdain to learn even of those that are sick 
and poor, yea, and peevish too, if re erga what is true and good. Observe, 
1. What he would teach them. “That which is with the Almighty ;” that is 
the counsels and purposes of God concerning wicked people, which are hid 
with him, and which you cannot hastily eaves of; and the usual methods of 
his providence concerning them; This, saith Job, “ will I not conceal.” What 
Gadiled not concealed from us we must not conceal from those we are con- 
cerned to teach; “things revealed belong to us and our children.” 2. How 
he would teach them. “By the hand of God;” that is, by his strength and 
assistance. Those that undertake to teach others must look to the hand of 
God to direct them, to open their ear, (/sa. 1. 4,) and to open their lips. Those 
whom God teacheth with a strong hand are best able to teach others, Jsa. viii. 11. 
3. What reason they had to learn those things which he was about to teach 
them, ver. 12. That it was confirmed by their own observation; “ You your- 
selves have seen it;” but what we have heard, and seen, and known we have 
need to be taught, that we may be perfect in our lesson. And that it would 
set them torights in their judgment concerning him; “ Why then are ye thus 
altogether vain,” to condemn me for a wicked man, because I am afiicted? 
Truth, rightly understood and applied, would cure us of that vanity of mind 
which ariseth from our mistakes. That particularly which he offers now to lay 
before them is, “ the portion of a wicked man with God,” particularly of oppres- 
sors, ver. 13: compare ch. xx. 29. Their portion in the world may be wealth 
and preferment, but their portion with God is ruin and qed They are above 
the control of any earthly power, it may be; but the Almighty can deal with 
them. 
Secondly. He doth it by shewing tha: wicked people may in some instances 
prosper; but ruin follows them in those very instances, and that is their portion, 
that is their heritage, that is it which they must abide ve 

1. They may prosper in their children, but ruin attends them. “ His children,” 
perhaps, “are multiplied,” ver. 14, or magnified, so some; they are very nume- 
rous, and are raised to honour and great estates. Worldly people are said 
to be “full of children,” Ps. xvii. 14; and, as it is in the margin there, ‘ their 
children are full;’ in them the parents hope to live, and in their preferment 
to be honoured. But the more children they leave, and the greater pee sy 
they leave them in, the more and the fairer marks do they leave for the arrows 
of God’s judgments to be levelled at; his three sore pee sword, famine, 
and ear eater 2 Sam, xxiv. 13. Ist. Some of them shall die by the sword, the 
sword of war, perhaps. They brought them Be to live BH their sword, as Esau, 
Gen. xxvii. 40; and Diosa that do so commonly die by the sword, first or last : 
or by the sword of justice, for their crimes; or the sword of the murderer, for 
their estates. 2nd. Others of them shall die by famine; ver. 14, “ His offspring 
shall not be satisfied with bread.” He thought he had secured to them arge 
estates, but it may happen, that they may be reduced to poverty, so as not to 
have the necessary supports of life, at least not to live comfortably. ‘They shall 
be so needy that they shall not have a competency of necessary food, and so 
greedy, or sn discontented, that what they have they shall not be satisfied 
with, because not so much, or not so dainty, as what they have been used to. 
“Ye eat, but ye have not mie ep Hag. i. 6. 3rd. “Those that remain shall be 
buried in death,” that is, shall die of the plague, which is called death, Rev. vi. 8; 
and be buried privately, and in haste, as soon as they are dead, without = 
solemnity ; “buried with the burial of an ass.” And even their widows shal 
not weep; they shall not have wherewithal to put them in mourning. Or it 
notes that these wicked men, as they lived undesired, so they die unlamented ; 
and even their widows will think themselves happy that they are got rid of 
them. c 

2. They may prosper in their estates, but ruin attends them too, ver. 16—18. 
Ist. We will suppose them to be rich in money and plate, in clothing and 
furniture. “They heap up silver” in abundance, “as the dust, and prepare 
raiment as the clay.” ‘They have heaps of clothes about them, as plentiful as 
heaps of clay; or it intimates, that they have such abundance of clothes that 
they are even a burthen to them: they “lade themselves with thick clay,” 
Hab. ii. 6. See what is the care and business of worldly people, to heap up 
worldly wealth. Much would have more, till the silver is cankered, and the 
garments moth-eaten, Jus. v. 2,3. But. what comes of it? He shall never be 
the better for it himself; death will strip him, death will rob him, if he be not 
robbed and stripped sooner, Lu. xii. 20. Nay, God will so order it, that the 
just shall wear hs raiment, and the innocent shall divide his silver. #irst, They 
shall have it, and divide it among themselves. Some way or other Providence 
shall so order it, that good men shall come ees by that wealth which the 
wicked man came dishonestly by; “‘The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the 
just,” Pr. xiii. 22. God disposeth of men’s estates as he pleaseth, and often 


xxvii. 15. “Buried in death,” that ig. “at their death,” or when 
they die of whom he speaks. 

xxvii, 18. The house of a moth is a delicate fabric, constructed out 
of the garment which the moth eats. Some translations give 
“spider” instead of moth, but wrongly. The booth or hut of a 
watchman, erected to shelter him in a tield or vineyard, is a frail 
affair for a temporary purpose, and easily destroyed. 

xxvii. 20. Terrors overtake the wealthy sinner like a flood. 
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makes their wills against their wills. The just, whom he hated and perse- 
ented, shall have rule over all his labours, and, in due time, recover with 
interest what was violently taken from him. The Egyptians’ jewels were the 
Israelites’ pay. Solomon observes (Keel. ii. 26) that God makes the sinners 
drudges to the righteous; for to “the sinner he gives travail to gather and 
heap up, that he may give to him that is good before God.” Secondly, They 
shall do good with it. The innocent shall not hoard the silver, as he did that 
gathered it, but shall divide it to the poor; shall “give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight,” which is laying up the best securities. Money is like muck, 
good for nothing if it be not spread. When God enrichetn good men, they 
must remember they are but stewards, and must give an account. What bad 
men bring a curse upon their families with the ill getting of, good men bring 
a blessing upon their families with the well using of. “ He that by unjust gain 
increaset his substance shall gather it for him that will pity the poor,” 
Pr. xxviii. 8. 2nd. We will suppose them to have built them strong and statel 
houses ; but they are like the house which the moth makes for herself in an o} 
garment, out of which she will soon be shaken, ver. 18. He is very secure in it, 
as a moth, and has no apprehension of danger, but it will prove of as short 
continuance as a booth whieh the keeper makes, which will quickly be taken 
down and gone, and his place shall know him no more, 

3. Destruction attends their persons, though they lived long in health and at 
ease ; ver. 19, “ The rich man shall lie down” to sleep, to repose himself in the 
abundance of his wealth, — “ Soul, take thine ease;” shall lie down in it as his 
strong city, and seem to others to be very happy, and very easy ; “but he shall 
not be gathered,” that is, he shall not have his mind composed and settled, and 
gathered in to enjoy his wealth. He doth not ie 4 so contentedly as people 
think he doth; he lies down, but “his abundance will not suffer him to ce 
at least not so sweetly as the labouring man, Eccl. v.12. He lies down, but he 
is full of tossings to and fro, till the say ihe of the day, and then “he opens his 
eyes, and he is not;” he sees himself and all he has hastening away, as it were, 
in the twinkling of an eye. His cares increase his fears, and both together make 
him uneasy. So that, felion we attend him to his bed, we do not find him happy 
there; but in the close we are called to attend his exit, and see how miserable 
he is in death, and after death. . 5 

Ist. He is miserable in death; it is to him the king of terrors, ver. 20, 21. 
When some mortal disease seizeth him, what a fright is he in! “ Terrors take 
hold on him, as waters,” as if he were surrounded by the flowing tides. He 
trembles to think of leaving this world, and much more of removing to another. 
This mingles sorrow and wrath with his sickness, as Solomon observes, 
Eecl. v.\7.. These terrors put him either, First. Into a silent and_ sullen 
despair, and then the tempest of God’s wrath, the tempest of death, may be said 
to steal him away in the night, when no one Is aware, or takes any notice of it. 
Or, Secondly. Into an open and clamorous despair, and then he is said to be 
carried away, and hurled out of his place, as with a storm, and with an east 
wind, violent and noisy, and very dreadful. Death toa godly man is like a fair 
gale of wind to transport him to the heavenly country; but to a wicked man 
it is like an east wind, a storm, a tempest, that hurries him away in confusion 
and amazement to destruction. 

2nd. He is miserable after death. First. His soul falls under the just indig- 
nation of God, and the terror of that puts him into such amazement at the 
a roach of death ; ver. 22, “ For God shall cast upon him, and not spare.” 
While he lived he bad the benefit of sparing mercy, but now the dav of God's 
patience is over, and he will not spare, but pour out upon him the full vials 
of his wrath. What God casts down upon a man there is no flying from, 
nor bearing up under. We read of his casting down great stones from heaven 
upon the Canaanites, Jos. x. 11, which made terrible execution among them ; 
but what was that to his casting down his anger in its full weight upon the 
sinner’s conscience, like the talent of lead? Zec. v.7,8. The damned sinner, 
seeing the wrath of God break in upon him, “ would fain flee out of his band,’ 
but he cannot, the gates of hell are locked and barred, and the great gulf 
fixed; and it will be in vain to call for the shelter of rocks and mountains. 
Those that will not be persuaded now to fly to the arms of Divine grace, which 
are stretched out to receive them, will not be able to flee from the arms of 
Divine wrath, which will shortly be stretched out to destroy them. Secondly. 
His memory falls under the just indignation of all mankind ; ver. 23, “ Men shall 
clap their hands at him,” that is, they shall rejoice in the judgments of God, by 
which he is cut off, and be well pleased in his fall. “ When the wicked perish, 
there is shouting,” Pr. xi. 10. When God hurleth him, men shall hiss him, out 
of his place, and leave on his name perpetual marks of infamy. In the same 
place where he has been caressed and cried up he shall be laughed at, Ps. lii. 7, 
and his ashes shall be trampled on. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The strain of this chapter is very unlike the rest of this book. Job forgets his sores, and 
all his sorrows, and talks like a philosopher, or a virtuoso. Here is a great deal both 
of natural philosophy and moral in this discourse; but the question is, How it comes in 
here? Doubtless it was not merely for an amusement, or diversion from the contro- 
versy, (and if it had been onlyso perhaps it had not been much amiss,—when disputes 
grow hot, better lose the question than lose our temper,) but this is pertinent, and to 
the business in hand. Job and his friends had been discoursing about the dispensa- 
tions of Providence towards the wicked and the righteous. Job had shewed that some 
wicked men live and die in prosperity, while others are presently and openly arrested 
by the judgments of God. But if any ask the reason why some are punished in this 
world, and not others, they must be told, it is a question that cannot be resolved. The 
knowledge of the reasons of state in God's government of the world is kept from us, 
and we must neither pretend to it nor reach after it. Zophar had wished that God 
would shew Job the secrets of wisdom, ch. xi. 6. No, saith Job, secret things belong 
not to us, but things revealed, Deu. xxix. 29. And here he shews, I. Concerning 
worldly wealth, how industriously that is sought for, and pursued by the children of 
men, what pains they take, what contrivances they have, and what hazards they run 
to get it, ver. I—11. Il. Concerning wisdom, ver. 12; in general, the price of it is very 
great, it isof inestimable valuc, ver 15—19 ; the place of it is very secret, ver. 14, 20, 22; 
in particular, there is a wisdom which is hid in God, ver, 23—27; and there is a 
wisdom which is revealed to the children of men, ver. 28. Our inquiries into the former 
must be checked, into the latter must be quickened, for that is it which is our 
concern, 


URELY there is a vein for the silver, 
And a place for gold where they fine 7¢. 
2 Iron is taken out of the earth, 
And brass 7s molten out of the stone 
8 He setteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth out all perfection : 
The stones of darkness, and the shadow of death. 
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4 The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant ; 
Even the waters forgotten of the foot: 
They are dried up, they are gone away from man. 
5 As for the earth, out of it cometh bread: 
And under it is turned up as it were fire 
6 The stones of it are the place of sapphires: 
And it hath dust of gold. 
7 There is a path which no fowl! knoweth, 
And which the vulture’s eye hath not seen: 
8 The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, 
Nor the fierce lion passed by it. 
9 He putteth forth his hand upon the rock ; 
He overturneth the mountains by the roots. 
He cutteth out rivers among the rocks; 
And his eye seeth every precious thing. 
He bindeth the floods from overflowing ; 
And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 
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WORKERS IN METAL.—ver, 2. 


Here Job shews, 1. What a great way the wit of man may go, in diving into 
the depths of nature, and seizing the riches of it; what a great deal of know- 
ledge, and a great deal of wealth, men may by their ingenious and industrious 
searches make themselves masters of. But doth it therefore follow that men 
may by their wit cofmprehend the reasons why some wicked people prosper, 
coer f others are punished? bt some good people prosper, and others are 
afiicted? No, by no means. The caverns of the earth may be discovered, but 
not the counsels of Heaven. 2. What a great deal of care and pains worldly 
men take to get riches. He had observed, concerning the wicked inan, 
ch. xxvii. 16, that he “heaped up silver as the dust,” now here he shews whence 
that silver came, and how it was come by which he is so fond of, to shew what 
little reason wicked rich men have to be proud of their wealth and pomp. 
Observe tere, , qty Be 

First. ‘The wealth of this world is hid in the earth; thence the silver and the 
gold which afterwards they refine is fetched, ver. 1. There it lay, mixed with 
a great deal of dirt and dross, like a worthless ye of no more account than 
common earth; and abundance of it will so lie neglected till the earth and all 
the works therein shall be burned up. Holy Mr. Herbert, in his poem called 
Avarice, takes notice of this, to shame men out of the love of money. 


* Money, thou bane of bliss, thou source of woe, 
Whence com’st thou that thou art so fresh and fine? 
I know thy parentage is base and low; 
Man found thee poor and dirty in a mine. 


Surely thou didst so little contribute 

‘To this great kingdom which thou now hast got, 
That he was fain, when thou wast destitute, 

To dig thee out of thy dark cave and grot. 


Man calleth thee his wealth, who made thee rich, 
And while he digs out thee, falls in the ditch’ 


Iron and brass, though less valuable, but more serviceable metals, are “ taken 
out of the earth,” ver. 2, and are there found in great abundance, which abate 
their price indeed, but is a great kindness to man, who could much better be 
without gold than without iron. Nay, “out of the earth comes bread,” that is 
bread-corn, the necessary support of life, ver. 5. hence man’s maintenance 
is fetched to mind him of his own original; he is of the earth, and is hastening 
to the earth. “Under it is turned up as it were fire;” precious stones that 
sparkle as fire; brimstone, that is apt to take fire; coal, that is proper to feed 
fire. As we have our food, so we have our fuel, out of the earth. There the 
sapphires and other gems are, and thence gold dust is digged up, ver. 6. The 
wisdum of the Creator has placed these things, 1. Out oF our sight, to teach 
us not to set our eyes upon them, Pr. xxiii. 5. 2. Under our feet, to teach us 
not to lay them in our bosoms, not to set our hearts upon them, but to trample 
upon them with a holy contempt. See how full the earth is of God’s riches, 

s. civ. 24, and infer from thence not only how great a God he is whose the 
earth is and the fulness thereof, Ps. xxiv. 1, but how full heaven must needs 
be of God’s riches, which is the city of the great King, in comparison with 
which this earth is a Boor country. 

Secondly. The wealth that is hid in the earth cannot be come at, but with a 
great deal of difficulty. It is hard to be found out; there is but here and there 
a vein for the silver, ver. 1. The precious stones, though bright themselves, 
yet, because buried in obscurity, and out of sight, are called stones of darkness. 
and the shadow of death. Men may search long before they light on them: 
when found out, it is hard to be fetched out; men’s wits must be set ou work 
to contrive ways and means to get this hid treasure into their hands, they must 
with their lamps set an end to darkness; and if one expedient miscarry, one 
method fail, they must try another, until they have searched out all perfection, 
and turned every stone to effect it, ver. 3. They must grapple with subterraneous 


waters, ver. 4, 10, 11; and force their way through rocks which are as it were ~ 


the roots of the mountains, ver. 9. Now God has made the getting of gold and. 
silver and precious stones so difficult, 1, For the exciting and engaging of 
industry. Dii laboribus omnia vendunt,—‘ Labour is the price which the gods 
a{fix to all things.’ If valuable things were too easily come by, men would. never 


xxvii. 21-The Greek and Latin versions understand the east wind 
here of the simoom, or hot wind, so much dreaded by travellers in 
the desert. 

xxviul. 1—11. This remarkable chapter has furnished critics and 
commentators with abundant employment. Some have even thought 
it was uttered by Zophar, but there is no real ground for the opinion. 
In verses 1 and 2 Job illustrates the results of human skill and 
labour in obtaining gold, silver, iron, and copper. In verses 2—11 
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,he enumerates the difficulties and perils which miners encounter in 
their search fur metals and gems. Everything in the passage must 
be explained in accordance with this idea. That mining operations 


were carried on by or under the Egyptian Government, in very 


ancient times, in the Sinaitic peninsula and elsewhere, we know very 


well, and Job may have been acquainted with their works in this 
department. The miner is deterred by no obstacle; he puts an end 


to darkness, and searches everywhere. The sense of verse 4 is very 
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vearn to take pains. But the difficulty of gaining the riches of this earth may 
suggest to us what violence the kingdom of heaven sufiers. 2. For the checking 
and restraining of pomp and luxury. What is for necessity is had with a little 
labour from the surface of the earth, but what is for ornament must be digged 
with a great deal of pains out of the bowels of it. To be fed is cheap, but to 
be fine is chargeable. 
Thirdly. Though the subterraneous wealth is thus hard to come by, yet men 
will have it. He that loveth silver is not satisfied with silver, and yet is not 
satisfied without it ; but they that have much must needs have more. See here, 
1. What inventions men have to get this wealth; they search out all perfection 
ver. 3. They have arts and engines to dry up the waters and carry them off 
when they break in upon them in their mines, and threaten to drown the work, 
ver. 4. They have pumps and pipes and canals to clear their way ; aad, obstacles 
being removed, they tread “the path which no fowl knoweth,” ver. 7, 8. Unseen 
by the vulture’s eye, which is yap and quick-sighted, and untrodden by the 
lion’s whelps, that traverse all the paths of the wilderness. 2. What pains men 
take, and what vast charge they are at, to get this wealth; they work their way 
through the rocks, and undermine the mountains, ver. 10. 3. What hazards 
they run. They that dig in the mines have their lives in their hands; for they 
are fain to bind “the floods from overflowing,” ver. 11; and are continually in 
danger of being suffocated by damps, or crushed or buried alive by the fall of 
the earth upon them. See how foolish man adds to his own burthen: he is 
sentenced to eat bread in the sweat of his face; but, as if that were not enough, 
he will get gold and silver in the peril of his life, though the more is gotten the 
less valuable it is: for in Solomou’s time silver was as stones. But, 4. Observe 
what it is that carries men through all this toil and peril; “their eye sees ever 
precious thing,” ver. 10, Silver and gold are precious things with them; an 
they have them in their eye in all these pursuits. They fancy they see them 
glittering before their faces, and, in the prospect of laying hold on them, they 
make nothing of all these difficulties ; for, lastly, they make something of it at 
last: “that which is hid bringeth he forth to Yeut” ver. ll. 
under ground is laid upon the bank; the metal that was hid in the ore is refined 
from its dross, and brought forth pure out of the furnace, and then he thinks 
his pains well bestowed. Go to the miners then, thou si 
consider their ways and be wise. Let their courage, diligence, and constancy 
in seeking the wealth that perisheth, shame us out of slothfulness and faint- 
heartedness in labouring for the true riches; “ How much better is it to get 
wisdom than gold?” much easier, much safer; yet gold is sought for, but 
grace neglected. Will the hopes of precious things out of the earth, (so they 
call them, though really they are paltry and perishing,) 
try, and shall not the certain 
much more so? 


12 But where shall wisdom be found ? 

And where ¢s the place of understanding ? 

Man knoweth not the price thereof; 

Neither is it found in the land of the living. 

The depth saith, It 7s not in me: 

And the sea saith, /¢ is not with me. 

It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof, 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 

With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

The gold and the crystal cannot equal it: 

And the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 
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GOLDEN ORNAMENTS, 


18 No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls: 
For the price of wisdom és above rubies. 

19 The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
Neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 


Job, having spoken of the wealth of the world, which men put such a value 
upon, and take so much pains for, here comes to speak of another more valuable 
jewel, and that is wisdom and understanding, the knowing and enjoying of God 
and ourselves. They that found out all those ways and means to enrich them- 
selves thought themselves wens wise. But Job will not own that to be wisdom; 
he supposeth them to gain their oar es to bring to light what es sought 
for, ver. 11, and yet asks, Where is wisdom? for it is not here; “this their wa 
is their folly.”. We must, therefore, seek it somewhere else, and it will be foun 
nowhere but in the principles and practices of religion. There is more true 
knowledge, satisfaction, and happiness in sound Civinity, which shews us the 


| 


uggard in religion, | 


| 


be such a spur to indus- | 
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| way to the joys of heaven, than in natural philosophy or mathematics, which 
| help us to find a way into the bowels of the earth. Two things cannot be found 
out concerning this wisdom: 

First. The price of it; for that is inestimable, its worth infinitely more than 
| all the riches in this world. “ Man knows not the price thereof,” ver. 13; that is, 
| 1. Few put a due value vpon it. Men know not the worth of it; its innate 
| excellency, their need of it, and of what unspeakable advantage it will be to 
| them ; and, therefore, though they have many a price i) their hand to get thi 
| wisdom, yet they have no heart to it, Pr. xvii. 16. The cock in the fable knew 
| not the value of the precious stone he found in the dunghill, and therefore 
| would rather have lighted on a barleycorn. Men know not the worth of grace, 

and therefore will take no pains to get it. 2. None can possibly give a valuable 
| consideration for it, with all this wealth the world can furnish them with. This 
Job is large upon, ver. 15, &c., where he makes an inventory of the bona 
notabilia, —‘the most yaluable treasures’ of this world. Gold is five times men- 
tioned; silver comes in also; and then divers precious stones, the onyx and 
sapphire, pearls and rubies, and the topaz of Ethiopia: these are the things 
that are pigheas prized in the world’s markets. But if a man would give, not 
only these, heaps of these, but “all the substance of his house,” all he is worth 
in the world, for wisdom, “it would utterly be contemned.” ‘Lhese may give a 
| man some advantage in seeking wisdom, as they did to Solomon, but there is no 

parehasing wisdom with these. It is a gift of the Holy Ghost, which cannot be 

ought with money, Acts viii. 20; as it doth not run in the blood, and so come 
to us by descent, so it cannot be got for money, nor doth it come to us by pur- 
chase. Spiritual gifts are conferred without money, and without price, because 
no money can be a price for them. Wisdom is likewise a more valuable gift to 
him that has it, makes him richer and happier, than gold or precious stones. It 
is “better to get wisdom than gold.” Gold is another's, wisdom our own; 
gold is for the body and time, wisdom is for the soul and eternity. Let that 

‘ which is most precious in God’s account be so in ours: see Pr. iii. 14, &e. 

Secondly. The place of it; for that is undiscoverable. ‘ Where shall wisdom 
be found?” ver. 12. He asks this 

1. As one that truly desired to find it. This is a question we should all rut; 
while the most of men are asking where shall money be found, we should ask 
where may wisdom be found, that we may seek it and find it. Not vain philo- 
sophy, or carnal policy, but true religion; for that is the only true wisdom 
that is it which best improves our faculties, and best secures our spiritual an 
eternal welfare. This is that which we should cry after, and dig for, Pr. ii. 3, 4. 

2. As one that utterly despaired of finding it anywhere but in God, and an 
way but by Divine revelation. “It is not found in the land of the living,” 
ver. 13. We cannot attain to a right understanding of God and his will, of 
ourselves, and our duty and interest, by reading any books or men but God's 
book and the men of God. Such is the degeneracy of the human nature, that 
there is no true wisdom to be found with any but those that are born again, 
and through grace partake of a Divine nature. As for others, even the most 
ingenious ced industrious, they can tell us no tidings of this lost wisdom. 
Ist. Ask the miners, and by them “the depth will say, It is not in me,” ver. 14. 
Those that dig into the bowels of the earth, to rifle the treasures there, cannot 
in these dark recesses find this rare jewel, nor with all their art make them- 
selves masters of it. 2nd. Ask the mariners, and by them the sea will say, “ It 
is not in me.” It can never be got either by trading on the waters or diving 
into them; can never be sucked from the abundance of the seas or the treasures 
hid in the sand. Where there is a vein for the silver there is no vein for 


wisdom, none for grace. Men can easier break through the difficulties they 
meet with in getting worldly wealth than through those they meet with in 
getting heavenly wisdom; and they will take more pains to learn how to live 
in this world than how to live for ever in a better world. So blind and foolish 
is man become, that it is in vain to ask him, “ Where is the place of wisdom?” 
and which is the road that leads to 11? 


20 Whence then cometh wisdom ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 
Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 
And kept close from the fowls of the air. 
Destruction and death say, 

We have heard the fame thereof with our ears 
God understandeth the way thereof, 

And he knoweth the place thereof. 

For he looketh to the ends of the earth, 
And seeth under the whole heaven ; 

To make the weight for the winds ; 

And he weigheth the waters by measure. 
When he made a decree for the rain, 

And a way for the lightning.of the thunder : 
Then did he see it, and declare it ; 

He prepared it, yea, and searched it out. 
And unto man he said, Behold, 

The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 


And to depart from evil zs understanding. 

The same question he had asked, ver. 12, he asks again here ; for 1t is too 
worthy, too weighty, to be let fall until we speed in the inquiry. Concerning 
this we must seek until we find, until we get some satisfactory account of it. 
And by a diligent prosecution of this inquiry he Drinks it at length to this issue, 
that there is a twofold wisdom; one hid in God, which is secret, and belongs not 
to us; the other made known by him, and revealed to man, which belongs to us 
and to our children. ; 

First. The knowledge of God’s secret will. I } 
of our reach, and what God has reserved to himself; it belongs to the Lord 
our God. To know the particulars of what God will do hereafter, and the 
reasons of what he is doing now, is the knowledge he first speaks of, : 

1. This knowledge is hid from us. It is high, we cannot attain unto it; 
ver. 21, 22, “It is hid from the eyes of all living,” even of philosophers, poli- 
ticians, and saints; it is “ kept close from the fowls of the air,” though they fly 
high, and in the open firmament of heaven; though they seem somewhat nearer 
that upper world where the source of this wisdom is; though their eyes behold 
afar off, ch. xxxix. 29. yet they cannot penetrate into the counsels of God No; 
| man is wiser than the fowls of heaven; and yet comes short of this w/sdom. 
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The will of his providence is out 


obscure. The common version is certainly wrong, and many moderns 
explain it in accordance with the rendering of Rodwell: “ He sinks 
a shaft away from ear eag ar pa who meinaere are ey 
the. ing suspended afar from men.” e word “ fire, 
roasts seems 4 hibiowiten 40 the brilliancy of gems disclosed by the 
miner’s light. The miner’s path is alluded to in verses 7 and 8. 
xxviii. 12—19. Wealth is not wisdom; and men who find the first 
muy miss the second, which is far more precious. Four different 


ee 


words are used for gold in verses 15—17, to denote that itis precious, 
hoarded, bright, and refined. By coral, in verse 18, some understand 
gems in general; but others, red coral. For pearls some would 
read diamonds, and for rubies pearls. The mention of so many 
precious stones suggests that they were not only highly esteemed 
and sought after, but were polished and wrought. Lthiopia, or 
Cush, in verse 19, was probably in Southern Arabia, because the 
topaz is recorded to have been found there. B 
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Even those who in their speculations sour nighest, and think themselves, like 
the fowls of the air, above the heads of other people, yet cannot pretend to this 
knowledge. Job and his friends had been arguing about the methods and 
reasons of the dispensations of Provieence in the government of the world. 
Why, what fools are we, saith Job, to fight in the dark thus; to dispute about 
that which we do not understand! The line and plummet of human reason 
can never fathom the abyss of the Divine counsels. Who can undertake to 
give a rationale of Providence; or account for the maxims, measures, and 
methods of God’s government, those arcana imperii,— the cabinet counsels’ of 
Divine wisdom? Let us then be content not to know the future events of Pro- 
vidence, until time discover them, Acts i. 7; and not to know the secret reasons 
of Providence until eternity discovers them. God is nowa God that hideth 
himself, Zsa. xlv. 15; “ clouds and darkness are round about him.” Though this 
wisdom be hid from all living, yet “ Destruction and death say they have heard 
the fame of it.” Though they cannot give an account of it themselves, for there 
is “no wisdom, nor device, nor knowledge at all in the grave,” much less this, 
yet there is a world on the other side death and the grave, on which those dark 
regions border, and to which we must pass through them, and there we shall 
see clearly what we are now in the dark about. ave a little patience, saith 
Death to the inquisitive soul, I will fetch thee shortly to a place where even this 
wisdom will be found. When “the mystery of God shall be finished,” it will be 
laid open, and we shall know as we are known; when the veil of flesh is rent, 
and the interposing clouds are scattered, we shall know what God doth, though 
we know not now, Jno. xiii. 7. 

5. This knowledge is hid in God, as the apostle speaks, Eph. iii. 9. “ Known 
unto God are all his works,” though ey are not known to us, Acts xy. 18. 
There are good reasons for what he dot F though we cannot nee them ; 
ver. 23, “ God understands the way thereof.” Men sometimes do they know not 
what ; but God never doth. Men do what they did not design to do; new occur- 
rences put them upon new counsels, and oblige them to take new measures ; 
but God doth all according to the purpose which he purposed in himself, and 
which he never alters. Men sometimes do that which they cannot give a good 
reason for; but in every will of God there is a counsel. He knows both what 
he doth and why he doth it; the whole series of events, and the order and place 
of every occurrence. ‘This knowledge he has in perfection, but keeps to himself. 
Two reasons are here given why God must needs understand his own way, and 


he only : 

Ist. Hebaak all events are now directed by an all-seeing and almighty Pro- 
vidence, ver. 24,25. He that governs the world, is, First. Omniscient: “for 
he looks to the ends of the earth,” both in place and time; distant ages, distant 
regions, are under his view. We do not understand our own way, much less 


can we understand God’s way, because we are short-sighted; how little do we | 
in the world, much less of what will be done! But | 


know of what is doin 
“the eyes of the Lord are in every place;” nay, they “run to and fro ab 
the earth.” Nothing is or can be hid from him ; and, therefore, the reasons why 
some wicked people prosper remarkably, and others are remarkably punished in 
this world, whi 

man’s affairs have such a reference to, and such a dependence upon, another’s, 
that he only to whom all events and all affairs are naked and open, and who 
sees the whole at one entire and certain view, is a competent judge of every 
part. Secondly. He is omnipotent: he can do every thing, and is very exact in 
all he doth. For proof of this, he instanceth in the winds and waters; ver. 25, 
What is lighter than the wind? yet God hath ways of poising it; he knows how 


”? 


“to make the weight for the winds,” which he “brings out of his treasuries,” | 


Ps. exxxy. 7; keeping a very particular account of what he draws out, as men 
do of what they pay out of their treasuries, not at random, as men bring out of 
their trash. othing sensible is to us more unaccountable than the wind; we 


“hear the sound of Rel cannot tell whence it comes, or whither it goes.” | 


But God gives it out by weight, wisely ordering both from what point it shall 
blow and with what strength. The waters of the sea, and the rain waters, he 
both weighs and measures; allotting the proportion of every tide, and every 
shower. A great and constant communication there is between clouds and 
seas, the waters above the firmament, and those under it; vapours go up, rains 
come down; air is condensed into water, water rarified into air. But the great 
God keeps an exact account of all the stock with which this trade is earried 
on for the public benefit, and sees that none of it be lost. Now if in these things 
Providence be so exact, much more in dispensing frowns and favours, rewards 
and punishments, to the children of men, according to the rules of equity. 

2nd. Because all events were from eternity designed and deuterated by an 
infallible prescience, and immutable decree, ver. 26, 27.. When he settled the 
course of nature, he foreordained all the operations of his government. JLirst. 
He settled the course of nature: for this he instanceth in “a decree for the rain, 
and a way for the thunder and lightning;” the general manner and method, 
and the particular uses and tendencies, of these strange performances. Both 
their causes and their effects were appointed by the Divine purpose; hence 
he is said to “prepare lightnings for the rain,” Ps. exxxv. 7; Jer. x. 13. 
Secondly. When he did that, he laid all the measures of his providence, and 
drew an exact scheme of the whole work from first to last. Then from eternity 
did he see in himself, and declare to himself, the plan of his proceedings; then 
he prepared it, fixed it, and established it, set every thing in readiness for all his 
works ; so that when any thing was to be done nothing was to seek, nor could 
any thing unforeseen occur to put it either out of its method or out of its 
time, for all was ordered as exactly as if he had studied it, and searched it out: 
so that, whatever he doth, “nothing can be put _to it, or taken from it,” and. 
therefore, “it shall be for ever,” Heel. iii. 14. Some make Job to speak of 
wisdom here as a person, and translate it, ‘Then he saw her, and shewed her,’ 
&c.; and then it is parallel with that of Solomon, concerning the essential 
wisdom of the Father, the eternal Word, Pr. viii. 22, &c., Before the earth was, 
then was I by him, Jno. i. 1, 2. 

Secondly. The knowledge of God’s revealed will, the will of his precept; and 
this is within our reach, it is level to our capacity, and will do us good; ver. 28, 
“Unto man he said, Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.” Let it not 
be said that, when God concealed his counsels from man, and forbade him that 
tree of knowledge, it was because he grudged him any thing that would con- 
tribute to his real bliss and satisfaction; no, he let him know as much as he was 
concerned to know in order to his duty and happiness. He shall be intrusted 
with as much of his sovereign mind as was needful and fit for a subject, but 
he must not think himself fit to be a privy counsellor. ‘He said to Adam,’ so 
some, to the first man, in the day in which he was created he told him 
plainly, it was not for him to amuse himself with over curious searches into the 
mysteries of creation, nor to pretend to solve all the phenomena of nature; he 
would find it neither possible nor profitable to do so, No less wisdom, saith 
Archbishop Tillotson, than that which made the world can thoroughly under- 
stand the philosophy of it. But let him look upon this as his wisdom, to fear 
the Lord and to depart from evil; let him learn that, and he is learned enough, 
let this knowledge serve his turn. When God forbade man the tree of know - 
ledge, he allowed him the tree of life; and this is that tree, Pr. iii. 18. We 
eannot attain true wisdom but by Divine revelation; “the Lord giveth wisdom,” 
Pr ii. 6. Nowthe matter of thal is not the secrets of nature or povidence, 


xxvili- 20—28, The question returns, Where can this wisdom, so 
precious and beyond the reach of man’s unaided intellect, be found ? 
In what does it consist? Neither the world of the living nor the 
world of the dead can answer. The discovery must come from God, 
who has manifested his wisdom in his works. True wisdom is 
religion and personal goodness. Thus, according to this, real wisdom 
reaches man as a Divine revelation: “ Unto man he said, Behold, the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom,” &c. It has been asked to what 
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ich are secret to us, are known to him. One day’s events and one | 
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but the rules of our own practice; “unto man he said,” not, Go up to heaven 
to fetch happiness thence; or, Go down to the deep to draw it up thence. No; 
“the word is nigh thee,” Deu. xxx. 11. “He hath shewed thee, O man,” not 
what is great, but “what is good;” not what the Lord thy God designs to do 
with thee, but what he “requires of thee,” Mic. vi. 8. “Unto you, O men, I 
call,” Pr. viii. 4. Lord, what is man, that he should be thus minded, thus 
visited! “Behold,” mark, take notice of this; he that hath ears let him hear 
what the God of heaven saith to the children of men, “The fear of the Lord, 
that is the wisdom.” Here is, 1. The description of true religion, pure reli- 
gion, and undefiled; it is to “fear the Lord, and depart from evil,” which agrees 
with God's character of Job, ch. i. 1.. “The fear of the Lord” is the spring 
and summary of all religion. There is a slavish fear of God, springing from 
hard thoughts of him, which is contrary to religion, Mat. xxv. 24. ‘There is @ 
selfish fear of God, springing from dreadful thoughts of him, which may be 
a good ste towards religion, Acts ix. 5. But there is a filial fear of re 
springing from great and high thoughts of him, which is the life and soul of 

religion. And wherever this reigns in the heart, it will appear by a constant 
care to depart from evil, Pr. xvi. 6. This is essential to religion; we must first 
“cease to do evil,” or we shall never “learn to do well.” Virtus est vitiur 
ugere,— Even in our flight from vice some virtue lies.’ 2. The commendation 
of religion. It is wisdom and understanding; to be truly religious is to be 
truly wise. As the wisdom of God appears in the institution of it, so the wis- 
dom of man appears in the practice and observance of it: it is inderstanding 
for it is the best knowledge of truth; it is wisdom, for it is the best conduct of 
our affairs. Nothing more surely guides our way, and gains our end, than being 


religious. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


After that excellent discourse concerning wisdom in the foregoing chapter, Job sat down 
and paused a while, not because he had ta'ked himself out of breath, but because he 
would not without the leave of the company engross the talk to himself, but would 
give room for his friends, if they pleased, to make their remarks on what he had said; 
but they had nothing to say, and therefore, after he had recollected himself a little, he 
went on with his discourse, concerning his own affairs, in this and the two following 
chapters. In which, [. He describes the height of the prosperity from which he was 
fallen. And, II. The depth of the adversity into which he was fallen; and this he 
doth to move the pity of his friende, and to justify, or at least excuse, his own com- 
plaints. But then, III. To obvisie his friends’ censures of him, he makes a very 
ample and particular protestatio. of his own integrity notwithstanding. In this 
chapter he looks back to the days of his prosperity; and shews, 1. What comfort 
and satisfaction he had in his house and family, ver. 1—6. 2. What a great deal of 
honour and power he had in his country, and what respect was paid him by all sorts of 
people, ver. 7—10. 3, What abundance of good he did in his place as a magistrate, 
ver. 11—17. 4. What a just prospect he had of the continuance of his comfort at home, 
ver. 18—20; and of his interest abroad, ver. 21—25. All this he enlargeth upon, to 
aggravate his present calamities; like Naomi, I went out full, but am brought home 
again empty. 


OREOVER Job continued his parable, and said, 
2 Oh that I were as 7z months past, 

As in the days when God preserved me ; 
3 When his candle shined upon my head, 

And when by his light I walked through darkness ; 
4 As I was in the days of my youth, 

When the secret of God was upon my tabernacle ; 
5 When the Almighty was yet with me, 


When my children were about me ; 
6 When I washed my steps with butter, 
And the rock poured me out rivers of oil ; 


Losers may have leave to speak, and there is ane aes speak of more 
feelingly than of the comforts they are stripped of. Their former prosperity 
is one of the most pleasing subjects of their thoughts and talk; it was so to 
Job here, who begins with a wish, ver. 2, ““O that I were as in months past!” 
So he brings in this account of his prosperity. His wishis, 1. O that I were 
in as good a state as I was then; that 1 had as much wealth, honour, and plea- 
sure as I had then. This he wisheth, not so much from a concern he had for his 
ease, as for his reputation and the glorz of his God; which he thought was 
eclipsed by his present sufferings. h! that I might be restored to my pros- 
perity, and then the censures and reproaches of my friends would be effectually 
silenced, even upon their own principles, and for ever rolled away. If this be 
our end in desiring life, health, and prosperity, that God may be glorified, and 
the credit of our holy profession rescued, preserved, and advanced, the desire is 
not only natural but spiritual. 2. O that I werein as good a frame of spirit 
as I was then. That which Job complained most of now, was a load upun his 
spirits, through God’s withdrawing from him; and therefore he wishes he now 
had his spirit as much enlarged and encouraged in the service of God as he had 
had then; and that he had as much freedom and fellowship with him, as he then 
thought himself happy in. This was in the days of his youth, ver. 4, when he 
was in the prime of his time for the enjoyment of those things, and could relish 
them with the highest gust. Note, Those that prosper in the days of their 
youth know not what black and cloudy days they are yet reserved for. Two 
things made the months past pleasant to Job: 

First. That he had comfort in his God. This was the chief thing he rejoiced 
in in his prosperity, as the yo of it and the sweetness of it, that he had the 
favour of God, and the tokens of that favour. He did not attribute his pros- 

erity toa happy turn of fortune, or to his own might, or ee of his own 

1and; but makes the same acknowledgment that David oth, Ps. xxx. 7, 
“Thou, by thy favour, hast made my mountain stand strong.” A 
soul delights in God’s smiles, not in the smiles of this world. Four things were 
then very pleasant to holy Job: 

1. The confidence he had in the Divine protection. They were “the days 
when God preserved me,” ver. 2. Even then he saw himself exposed, and did 
not make his wealth his strong city, nor trusted in the abundance of his richess 
but the name of the Lord was his strong tower, and in that only he though 
himself safe; and to that he ascribed it that he was then safe, and his comforts 
were preserved to him. The devil saw a hedge about him of Gad’s making, 
ch. i. 10; and Job saw it himself, and owned it was God’s visitation that pre- 
served his spirit, ch. x. 12. Those only whom God protects are sate, and ma: 
be secure; and, therefore, those who have never so much of this world must. 
not think themselves safe unless God preserve them. ’ 

2. The complacency he had in the Divine favour; ver. 3. God’s candle 


gracious 


particular revelation this refers; but we think no special communi- 
cation is intended. The general truth which is embodied in the 
Divine messages to man is the one here emphatically asserted. a 

xxix. 4. For “youth” Delitzsch gives “vintage;” Benisch, 
“plenteousness ;” Barnes, “strength;”” Rodwell, “autumn.” Our 


translators have given what is usually understood to be the idea 


meant to be conveyed. The word “secret”? should rather he 
“counsel:” God consulted his welfare, or showed him favour, 
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s‘ined vpon his head; {hat is, God lifted up the light uf his countenance upon 
him, s:ve him the assurances and sweet relishes of his love. The best of the 
communications of the Divine favonr to the saints in this world is but tle 
candielight, compared with what js reserved for them in the future state But 
such abundant satisfaction did Jov take in the Divine favour, that by the light 
of that he walked through darkness; that guided him in his doubts, comforted 
him in his griefs, bore him up under his burthens, and helped him through all 
his diffiealties. Those that have the brightest sunshine of outward prosperity, 
must yet expect some moments of darkness ; they are sometimes crossed, some- 
times at a loss, sometimes melancholy, but they that are interested in the favour 
of God, and know how to value it, cau by the light of that, walk cheerfully and 
comfortably through all the darkness of this vale of tears. That puts gladness 
into the heart, enough to balance all the grievances of this present time. 

3. The communion he had with the Divine Word; ver. 4, “ The secret of God 
was upon my tabernacle ;” that is, when God conversed freely with him, as one 
bosom friend with another; he knew God's mind, and was not in the dark 
about it, as of late he had keen. ‘The secret of the Lord is” said to be “with 
them that fear him;” for he shews them that in his covenant which others see 
not, Ps. xxv. 14. God communicates his favour und grace to his people, and 
receives the returns of their devotion, in a way secret to the world. Some read 
it, “when the society of God was in my headealert which rabbi Solomon 
understands of an assenfbly of God’s people that used to meet ut Job’s house 
for religious worship in which he presided; this he took a great deal of pleasure 
in, and the scattering of it was atrouble to him. Or it may be understood of 
the angels of God pitching their tents about his habitation. 

4. The assurance he had of the Divine presence; ver. 5, ‘‘ The Almighty was 
et with me.” Now he thought God was departed from him, but in those days 
ne was with him, and that was all in all to him. God's presence with a man in 

his house, though it be but a cottage, makes it both a castle and a palace. 

Second'y. That he had comfort in his family; every thing was agreeable 
there. He had both mouths for his meat and meat for his mouths; the want 
of either is a great affliction. 1. He had a numerous offspring to enjoy his 
estate; “My children were about me.” He had many children, enough to 
compass him round, and they were observant of him, and obsequious to him; 
they were about him to know what he would have, and wherein they might 
serve him. It is a comfort to tender parents to see their children about them; 
Job speaks very feelingly of this comfort, now he was deprived of it. He 
thought it an instance of God’s being with him, that his children were about 
him ; and yet we reckon wrong, if, when we have lost our children, we cannot 
comfort ourselves with this, that we have not lost our God. 2. He had a plentiful 
estate for the support of this numerous comy ver. 6. His dairy abounded to 
that degree, that he = if he pleased wash his steps with butter; and his 
oliveyards were so fruitful, beyond expectation, that it seemed as if the rock 
poured him out rivers of oil. He reckons his wealth, not bed his silver and gold, 
which were for hoarding, but by his butter and oil, which were for use. For 
what is an estate good for, unless we take the good of it ourselves, and do 
good with it to others? 


7 When I went out to the gate through the city, 
When I prepared my seat in the street ! ; 

8 The young men saw me, and hid themselves: 
And the aged arose, and stood up. 

9 The princes refrained talking, 
And laid their hand on their mouth. 


10 The nobles held their peace, 
And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth 
1] When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 
And when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me ?_ 
12 Because I delivered the poor that cried, 
And the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 
13 The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me: 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
14 I put on righteousness, and it clothed me ; 
My judgment was as a robe and a diadem 
15 I was eyes to the blind, 


And feet was I to the lame. 
I was a father to the poor: 
And the cause which I knew not I searched out. 


And I brake the jaws of the wicked, 
And plucked the spoil out of his teeth. 


We have here Job in a post of honour and power; though he had comfort 
enough in his own house, yet he did not confine himself to that: we are not 
born for ourselves, but for the public. When any business was to be done in 
the gate, the place of judgment, Sob went out to it through the city, ver. 7; not 
in an affectation of pomp, but in affection to justice. Observe, judgment was 
administered in the gate, in the street, in the places of concourse, to which 
every man might have a free access ; that who would might be a witness to 
all that was said and done, and tha 1 r : i 
guilty, others might hear and fear. Job being a prince, a judge, a magistrate, 
a man in authority among the children of the East, we are here told, 
~ First. What a great deal of respect was paid him by all sorts of people, not 
only for the dignity of his place, but for his personal merit, his eminent pru- 
dence, integrity, and sod management. 1. The people honoured him, and 
‘ ’in awe of him, ver. 8. The gravity and majesty of his looks and mien 
and his known strictness in animadverting upon every thing that was evil and 
indecent, commanded all ubout him into a due decorum. “ ‘The young men, 
that could not keep their countenances, or it may be were conscious to them- 
selves of something amiss, “hid themselves,” and 43 out of his way; “and the 

” though they kept their ground, yet would not keep their seats, they 
arose, and stood up,” to do obeisance to him. They who expected honour 
from others gave honour to him. Virtue and piety challenge respect from all, 
and ordinarily have it: but they that not only are good, but do good, are werthy 
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of double honour. Modesty becomes those that are young and in snbjection, ag 
much as majesty becomes those that are aged and it power. Honour and feat 
are due to magistrates, and must be rendered to them, Hom. xiii. 7; but if a 
great and good man was thus reverenced, how is the great and good God to be 
feared! 2. The’ princes and nobles paid a mighty ‘leference to him, ver. 9, 10, 
Some think these were inferior magistrates under him; and the respect thy 
paid him was due to his place, as their sovereign and supreme. It should rather 
seem they were his equals in place, and joined in commission with him, and the 
peculiar oats they gave him was gained by his extraordinary abilities and 
services. [lt was agreed that he excelled them all in quickness of apprehension, 
soundness of judgment, closeness of application, clearness and copiousness of 
expression; and, therefore, he was amoung his fellows an oracle of law, and 
counsel, and justice, and what he said all attended to, and acquiesced in. When 


he came into court, especially when he stood up to speak to any business, “ the 


princes refrained talking; the nebles held their peace,” that they might the 
more diligently hearken to what he said, and might be sure to take his meaning. 
They that had been forward to speak their own thoughts, loved to hear then- 
selves talk, and cared not much what any body else said, yet, when it came to 
Job’s turn to speak, were as desirous to know his thoughts as ever they had 
been to vent their own. They that suspected their own judgment were satisfied 
in his, and admired with what dexterity he split the hair, and untied the knots, 
which puzzled them, and which ‘gal knew not what to make of. When the 
rinces and nobles wrangled among themselves, all agreed to refer the matters 
in dispute to Job, and to abide by his judgment. Happy the men that are blest 
with such eminent gifts as these; they have great opportunities of honouring 
God, and doing mash but have great need to watch against pride. Happy the 
people that are blest with such eminent men; it is a token for good to them. 
Secondly. What a great deal of good he did in his place. He was very ser- 
viceable to his country with the power he had; and here we shall see what 
it was which Job valued himself by in the day of his prosperity. It is natural 
to men to have some value for themselves, and we may judge something of our 
own character by observing what that is upon which we value ourselves. Job 
valued himself, not by the honour of his family, the great estate he had, his 
large income, his ful table, the many servants he had at his command, the 
ensigns of his dignity, his equipage and retinue, the splendid entertainments he 
ave, and the court, that was made to him, but by his usefulness. Goodness 
is God’s glory, and it will be ours; be merciful as God is, and we are perfect 
as he is. 
1. He valued himself by the interest he had in the esteem, affections, and 
rayers of sober people; not by the studied panegyrics of the wits and poets, 
But the natural praises of all about him. All that heard what he said, and saw 
what he did, how he laid out himself for the public good, with all the authority 
and tender attection of a father to his country, blessed him, and gave witness 
to him, ver. 11. Many a good word they said of him, and many a good ore 
they put up for him. He did not think it an honour to make every body tear 
him, (Oderint dum metuant,— Let them hate, provided they also fear,) nor to 
be arbitrary, and to have his own will and ways not caring what people said 
of him; but, like Mordecai, to be “accepted of the multitude of his brethren,” 
Est. x. 3. He did not so much value the applauses of those at a distance as 
the attestations of those that were the witnesses of his conduct, that constantly 
attended him, saw him, and heard him, and could speak of their own know- 
ledge; especially theirs who had themselves been the better for him, and could 
speak by their own experience; such was “the blessing of him that was ready 
to parish?” ver. 13, and who, by Job’s means, was rescued from perishing. _Let 
great men, and men of estates, thus do good, and they shall have praise of the 
same; and let those who have good done to them look upon it as a just debt 
they owe to their protectors and benefactors, to bless them and give witness 
to chen § to use their interest on earth for their honour, and in heaven for their 
comfort; to praise Hem, ped pray for them. 
ho grudge these small returns. 
es, fie valued himself by the care he took of those that weke least able to help 
themselves, the poor and the needy, the widows and fatherless, the blind and 
lame, who could not be supposed either to merit his favour or ever to be in a 
capacity to recompense it. Ist. If the poor were injured or oppressed, they 
might cry to Job, and, if he found the allegations of their petitions true, they 
had not only his ear and his bowels, but his hand too; he “ delivered the poor 
that cried,” ver. 12, and would not suffer them to be trampled upon and run 
down. Nay, ver. 16, he was “a father to the poor;” not only a judge to pro- 
tect them, and to see that they were not wronged, but a father to provide tor 
them, and to see that they did not want; to counsel and direct them, and te 
appear and act for them upon all occasions. It is no disparagement to the son 
of aprince to bea father to the poor. 2nd. The fatherless, that had none to 
help them, found Job ready to them; and, if infas 4 were in straits, to deliver 
them. He helped them to make the best of what little they had; helped them 
to pay what they owed, and to get in what was owing to them; helped them out 
into the world, helped them into business; helped them to it, and helped them 
in it: thus should the fatherless be helped. 3rd. ‘Those that were pon 7 to 
perish he saved from perishing ; relieving them that were hungry and ready to 
perish for want; taking care of them that were sick, that were outcasts, that 
were falsely accused, or in danger of being turned out of their estates unjustly, 
or upon any other account were ready to perish. And the extremity of the 
eril, as it quickened Job to appear the more vigorously for them, so it made 
nis seasonable kindness the more affecting, and the more obliging, and brought 
their blessings the more abundantly upon him. 4th. ‘The widows that were 
sighing for grief, and trembling for fear, he made to sing for joy; so carefully 
did he protect them, and provide for them, and so heartily did he espouse their 
interest. It is a pleasure to a good man, and should be so to a great man, to 
give those occasion to rejoice who are most acquainted with grief 5th. ‘Those 
that were upon any account at a loss Job gave suitable and seasonable relief 
to; ver. 15, “Il was eyes to the blind,” counselling and advising those for the 
best that knew not what to do; “and feet to the lame,” assisting those with 
money and friends that knew what they should do, but knew not how to com- 
pass it. ‘hose we best help whom we help out in that very thing wherein they 
are defective and most need help. We may come to be blind or lame ourselves, 


‘Those are ungrateful indeed 


when judgment was given against the | and therefore should pity and succour those that are so, Jsa. xxxv. 3, 4; 


aren Walibe himself by the conscience he made of justice and equity in all 


is proceedings. His friends had unjustly censured him as an oppressor. So 
far Toy tha alte he, that 1 always made it my business to maintain and 
support right. Ist. He devoted himself to the administration of justice; ver. 14 
wy put on righteousness, and it clothed me;” that is, he had an habitual 
disposition to execute justice, and put on a fixed resolution to do it. It was 
the girdle of his loins, /sa. xi. 5. sey him tight and steady in all his 
motious; he always appeared in it, as in his clothing, and never without it. 
They that put on righteousness it will clothe them, it will keep them warm, and 
be comfortable to themselves; it will keep them safe, and fence them against 
the injuries of the season; it will adorn them, and recommend them to the 
favour both of God and man. 2nd. He took pleasure in it, and, as [ma says 
aholy pride. He looked upon it as his greatest glory to do justice to all, an 


I 


xxix, 6. Job had enjoyed abundance: 
him wherever he tarried or went, and flowed 
beyond desire and comprehension.” The word for 
means “cream,” or milk of a creamy consistence. 


highly figurative. 


tes the advantages which 
“xxix, 7—17. In these verses Job enumerates smbameye 3 fy ea 


h joyed and been enabled to dispense. _ 
ee sen judicial position which he had occupied. 


veference to t 
¥ 5 


judgment in the open space by the gate. 


“a rich blessing surrounded | with Oriental custom, he went from his house to the gate where 
to him wonderfully 
“butter” rather 
The language is 


magisterial decisions were pronounced, and he sat upon the seat of 
On such occasions he was 
treated with respect by young and old, and men of the most exalted 
rank stood aside and were silent. ‘he popular voice bore witness to 
his high character and generous dealings. He took up the cause of 
the distressed when they complained, and of the friendless orphans 
when they came before him. The perishing blessed him “a hia 
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injury to none; “ My judgment was as arobe and a diadem.” Perhaps he did , 
not himself wear a rube and a diadem, he was very indifferent to those ensigns 
of honour,—they were most fond of them that had least intrinsic worth to 
recommend them,—but the settled principles of justice, by which he was 
governed, and did govern, were to him instead of all those ornaments. If a | 
magistrate do the duty of his place, that is an honour to him far beyond his gold 
or purple, and sheuld be accordingly his delight; and truly if he do not make 
conscience of his duty, and in some measure answer the end of his elevation, 
his robe and diadem, his crown and cap, his sword and mace, are but a reproach, 
like the purple robe and crown of thorns with which the Jews studied to | 
ridicule our Savieur. For, as clothes on a dead man will never make him | 
warm, so robes on an ill man will never make him honourable. 3rd. He touvk 
pains in the busizess of his place; ver. 16, “'lhe cause which I knew not, L 
searched out.” He diligently inquired into the matters of fact, patiently and 
impartially heard both sides, set every thing in its true light, and cleared it from 
false colours; he laid all circumstances together, that he might tind out the 
truth, and the merits of every cause, and then, and not till then, gave judgment 
upon it. He never answered a matter before he heard it, nor did he judge a 
man to be righteous, however he seemed, for his being first in his own cause, 
Pr. xviii. 17, 

4. He valued himself by the check he gave to the violence of proud and evil 
men; ver. 17, “Il brake the jaws of the wicked.” He doth not say he broke 
their necks, he did not take away their lives, but he broke their jaws; he took 
away their power of doing mischief, he humbled them, mortified them, and 
curbed their insolence, and so “ plucked the spoil out of their teeth;” delivered 
the persons and estates of honest men from being made a prey of by them. 
\\ hen they had got the spoil between their teeth, and were greedily swallowing 
it down, he bravely rescued it, as David did the lamb out of the mouth of the 
lion; not fearing, though they roared and raged like a hon disappointed of his 
prey. Good magistrates must thus be a terror and restraint to evil doers, and a 
protection to the innocent; and, in order to this, they have need to arm them- 
selves with zeal and resolution, and an undaunted courage. A judge upon the 
bench has as much need to be bold and brave as a commander in the field. 


iX Then I said, I shall die in my nest, 


And I shall multiply my days as the sand. 
1) My root was spread out by the waters, 


And the dew lay all night upon my branch 
20 My glory was fresh in me, 

And my bow was renewed in my hand. 
21 Unto me men gave ear, and waited, 

And kept silence at my counsel. 
22 After my words they spake not again ; 

And my speech dropped upon them. 
23 And they waited for me as for the rain ; 

And they opened their mouth wide as for the latter rain. 
24 If I laughed on them, they believed 7 not; 

And the light of my countenance they cast not down. 
25 I chose out their way, and sat chief, 

And dwelt as a king in the army, 

As one ¢hat comforteth the mourners 


That which crowned Job's prosperity was the pleasing prospect he had of the 
continuance of it. Though he knew, in the general, he was liable to trouble 
and therefore was not secure, ch. iil. 26, “Ll was not in safety, neither had t 
rest,” yet he had no particular occasion for fear,” but as much reason as ever 
oy man had to count upon the lengthening out of his tranquillity. 

‘irst. See here what his thoughts were in his prosperity; ver. 18, “ Then I 
said, | shall die in my nest.” Having made himself a warm and easy nest, he 
hoped nothing would disturb him in it, nor move him out of it till death removed 
him. He knew he had never stolen any coal from the altar which might fire 
his nest; he saw no storm arising to shake down his nest, and therefore 
concluded, that to-morrow shall be as this day; as David, Ps. xxx. 6, “ My 
mountain stands strong, and shall not be moved.” Observe, 1. In the midst 
of his prosperity he thought of dying, and the thought was not uneasy to him. 
He knew, though his nest.was high, it did not set Bin out of the reach of the 
darts of death. 2. Yet he flattered himself with vain hopes, Ist. ‘Uhat he should 
live long, should multiply his days as the sand. He means as the sand on the 
seashore ; whereas we should rather reckon our days by the sand in the hour- 
glass, which will be run out in a little time. See how apt even good people are 
to think of death as a thing at a distance, and to put far from them that evil 
day, which will really be to them a good day. 2nd. ‘hat he should die in the 
same prospergns state in which he had lived. If such an expectation as this 
arise from a lively faith in the providence and promise of God, it is well; but 
if from a conceit of our own wisdom, and the stability of these earthly things, 
it is ill grounded, and turns into sin. We hope Job’s contidence was 4) 
David's, Ps. xxvii. 1, “ Whom shall I fear?” not like the rich fool’s, Lu. xii. 19, 


* Soul, take thine ease.” 

Secondly. See what was the ground of these thoughts. ; 

1. If he looked at home, he found he had a good bottom. His stock was 
all his own, and none of all his neighbours had any demand upon him. He 
found no bodily distemper growing upon him, his estate did not lie under any 
incumbrance, nor was he sensible of any worm at the root of it. He was getting 
forward in his affairs, and not going behindhand; he lost no reputation, but 
gained rather; he knew no rival that threatened either to eclipse his honour, 
or abridge his power. See how he describes this, ver. 19,20. He was like a 
tree, whose root is not only spread out, which fixeth it and keeps it firm, so 
that it is in no danger of being overturned, but spread out by the waters, which 
feed it, and make it fruitful and flourishing, so that it is in no danger of wither- 
ing. And, as he thought himself blessed with the fatness of the earth, so also 
with the kind influences of heaven too; for the dew lay all night upon his 
branch. Providence favoured him, ana mdde all his enjoyments comfortable, 
and all his enterprises successful. Let none think to support their prosperity 
with what they draw from this earth, without that blessing which is derived 
from above. God's favour being continued to Job, in the virtue of that his 
glory was still fresh in him. Those about him had still something new to say 
in his praise, and needed not to repeat the old stories. And it is only by con- 
stant goodness that men’s glory is thus preserved fresh, and kept from wither- ! 
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ing aad growing stale. His bow also was renewed in his hand; that is, his 
power to protect himself, and annoy those that assailed him, still increased; 
so that he thought he had as little reason as any man to-fear the insults of the 
Sabeans and Chaldeans. 

2. If he looked abroad, he found he had a good interest, and well confirmed. 
As he had no reason to dread the power of his enemies, so neither had he any 
reason to distrust the fidelity of his friends. ‘To the last moment of his pros- 

wie they continued their respects to him, and their dependence on him. What 
iad he to fear who so gave counsel as in etfect to give law to ail his neigh- 
bours? Nothing sure could be done against him, when really nothing was done 
without him. 

lst. He was the oracle of his country. He was consulted as an oracle, and 
his dictates were acquiesced in as oracles, ver. 21. When others could not be 
heard, all men gave ear to him, and kept silence at his counsel, knowing that, 
as nothing could be said against it, so nothing needed to be added to it; and, 
therefore, atter his words they spake not again, ver. 22. Why should men 
meddle with a subject that has already been exhausted ? 

2nd. He was the darling of his country. All about him were well pleased with 
every thing he said and did, as David’s people were with him, 2 Sam. iii. 36. He 
had the hearts and affections of all his neighbours, all his servants, tenants, sub- 
jects; never was man so much admired, nor so well beloved. Jirst. ‘They were 
thought happy to whom he spoke, and they thought themselves so. Never were 
the dews of heaven so acceptable to the parched ground as his wise discourses 
were to them that attended on them, especially to whom they were particu- 
larly accommodated and directed. His “speech dropped upon them,” and they 
“waited for it as for the rain,” ver. 22,23; wondering at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth, catching at them, laying hold on them, and 
treasuring them up as apophthegms. His servants that stood continually 
before him tu hear his wisdom would not have envied Solomon’s. ‘Those are 
wise, or are likely to be so, that know how to value wise discourse, that wish 
for it, and wait for it, and drink it in as the earth doth the rain that comes often 
upon it, Heb. vi. 7. And those who have such an interest as Job had in the 
esteem of others, whose ipse dixit goes so far, as they have a great opportunit 
of doing good, so they must take great care lest they do hurt; for an ill wor 
out of their mouths is very infectious. Much more jae were they thought 
on whom he smiled, and they thought themselves so; ver. 24, “lf I laughed on 
them,” designing thereby to shew myself pleased in them, or pleasant with 
them, it was such a favour, that “ they believed it not” for joy, or because it 
was so rare a thing to see this grave man smile. “Many seek the ruler’s 
favour.” Job was a ruler whose favour was courted, and valued at a high 
rate. He to whom a great prince gave a kiss was envied by another to whom 
he only gave a golden cup. Familiarity often breeds contempt; but, if Job at 
any time saw fit, for his own diversion, to make himself free with those about 
him, yet it did not in the least diminish the veneration they had for him; “the 
light of his countenance they cast not down.” So wisely did he dispense his 
favours as not to make them cheap, and so wisely did they receive them as not 
to make themselves unworthy of them another time. 

3rd. He was the sovereign of his country ; ver. 25, he “ chose out their way 
sat at the helm, and steered for them; all referring themselves to his conduct, 
and submitting themselves to his command. ‘Io this, perhaps, in many countries, — 
monarchy owed its rise. Such a man as Job, that so far excelled all his neigh- 
bours in wisdom and integrity, could not but sit chief, and the fool will, o 
course, be servant to the wise in heart; and if the wisdom did but for a while 
run in the blood, the honour and pees. would certainly attend it, and so by 
degrees become hereditary. Two things recommended Job to the sovereignty: 
First. That he had the authority of a commander, or general; he “dwelt as a 
king in the army,” giving orders which were not to be disputed. Every one 
that has the spirit of wisdom has not the spirit of government; but Job had 
both, and, when there was occasion, could take on as the king in the army doth, 
and say, Go, Come, and Do this, Mat. viii. 9. Secondly. That yet he had the 
tenderness of a comforter. He was as ready to succour those in distress as if 
it had been his office to comfort the mourners. Eliphaz himself owned he had 
been very good at that; ch. iv. 3, “Thou hast strengthened the weak hands; ” 
and this he now reflected upon with pleasure when he was himself a mourner. 
But we find it easier to comfort others with the comforts wherewith we our- 
selves have been formerly comforted, than to comfort ourselves with thos 


comforts wherewith we have formerly comforted others. 

know not but we may look upon Job as a type and figure of Christ in his 
power and prosperity. Our Lord Jesus is buck aking as Job was; the poor 
man’s king, who loveth righteousness and hateth iniquity, and upon whom the 
blessing of a world ready to perish comes: see Ps. lxxii, 2, &c. To bim, there- 
fore, let us give ear, and let him sit chief in our hearts. 


ry 
CHAPTER XXX. 

It is a melancholy ‘but now” which this chapter begins with. Adversity is here 
described as much to the life as prosperity was there, and the height of that did but 
increase the depth of this. God sets the one over against the other, and so did Job, 
that his afflictions might appear the more grievous, and consequently his case the more 
piteous. I. He had lived in great honour, but now he had fallen into disgrace, and 
was much vilified, even by the meanest, as ever he had been magnified by the greatest; 
this he insists much on, ver. I—14. II, He had had much inward comfort and delight, 
but now he was a terror and burthen to himself, ver. 15, 16, and overwhelmed with 
sorrow, ver. 26—31. III. He had long enjoyed a good state of health, but now he 
was sick and in pain, ver. 17—19, 29, 30. IV. Time was when the secret of God was 
with him, but now his communication with Heaven was cut off, ver. 20—22. V. He 
had promised himself a long life, but now he saw death at the door, ver. 23. One th 
he mentions, which aggravated his affliction, that it surprised him when he looked for 
peace. But two things gave him some relief: 1. That his troubles would not follow 
him to the grave, ver. 24. 2. That his conscience witnessed for him, that in his pros- 
perity he had sympathised with those that were in misery, ver, 25. 


UT now they that are younger than I have me in 
derision, 
Whose fathers I would have disdained to have set with 
the dogs of my flock. 
2 Yea, whereto might the strength of their hands profit me, 
In whom old age was perished ? 
3 For want and famine they were solitary ; [ waste. 
Fleeing into the wilderness in former time desolate and 
4 Who cut up mallows by the bushes, 
And juniper roots for their meat. 


intervention, and the widow was eheered by his decisions. He ever 
acted justly, and showed compassion to the blind, the lame, the poor, 
and the stranger. He punished the wicked, and compelled them to 
make restitution. 

xxix. 18. Some Jewish authors, followed by a few Christian critics, 
have imagined that the Hebrew word for “sand” means the fabulous 
bird “phonix.” The Greek version is, “And I said, My age Shall 
grow old, like the stem of a palm-tree. I shall live a long time.” 
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It so happens that the Greek for “palm” is phenia, and hence in all 
probability the Jewish fancy. Delitzsch goes at length into the 
reasons for thinking the phenix is meant here, but they for the most 
part amount to this, that certain Jewish writers have said so, Dr. — 
S. Davidson strangely affirms, without even suggesting a doubt, tnat 


the phoenix is referred to, and mentions it as an objection to the et 


plenary inspiration of the book. Perhaps he thinks, like Herder, 
that the phoenix is “ obviously intended here.” This is not criticism, — 
4: a 
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They were driven forth from among men, 

(They cried after them as after a thief ;) 

To dwell in the cliffs of the valleys, 

In caves of the earth, and zz the rocks. 

Among the bushes they brayed ; 

Under the nettles they were gathered together. 

They were children of fools, 

Yea, children of base men: 

They were viler than the earth 

And now am I their song, 

Yea, I am their byword. 

They abhor me, they flee far from me, 

And spare not to spit in my face. 

Because he hath loosed my cord, and afflicted me 
They have also let loose the bridle before me. 

Upon my right hand rise the youth ; 

They push away my feet, [tion. 
And they raise up against me the ways of their destruc- 
They mar my path, 

They set forward my calamity, 

They have no helper. 

They came upon me as a wide breaking in of waters : 
In the desolation they rolled themselves wpon me. 


13 
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ff 


POOR BEDOUIN ARAB, 


Here Job makes a very large and sad complaint of the great disgrace he was 
fallen into, from the height of honour and reputation, which 


Insists upon, as very aggravating: 

First. The meanness of the persons that affronted him. As it added much 
to his honour in the day of his prosperity that princes and nobles shewed him 
respect, and paid a deference to him, so it added no less to his disgrace in his 
adversity that he was kicked by the footmen, and trampled upon by those that 
were not only every way his inferiors, but were the meanest and most con- 
temptible of all mankind. None can be represented more base than they are 
here represented who insulted Job, upon all accounts. 

1. They were young, younger than he, ver. 1; the youth, ver. 12; who ought 
to have behaved themselves respectfully towards him for his age and gravity. 
Even the children in their pas pared upon him, as the children of Bethel upon 
the prophet ; “ Go up, thou baldhead.” Children soon learn to be scornful, when 
they see their parents so. ‘ 

2. They were of a mean extraction. Their fathers were so very despicable 
that such a man as Job would have disdained to take them into the lowest 
service about his house, as that of tending the sheep, and attending the shep- 
herds with the dogs of his flock, ver. 1. They were so shabby that they were not 
fit to be seen among his servants, so silly that they were not fit to be employed, 
and so false that ey were not fit to be trusted in the meanest post. 
speaks what he might h I Q 
as to set any of the children of men with the dogs of his flock, he knew the 
dignities of the human nature better than so. é 
3. They and their families were the unprofitable burthens of the earth, and 
good for nothing. Job himself, with all his prudence and patience, could make 
nothing of them, ver, 2. The young were not fit for labour, gtd were so lazy, 
and went about their work so awkwardly; “ Whereto might the strength of 
their hands profit me?” ‘The old were not to be advised with in the smallest 
matters, for in them was old age indeed, but their old age was perished, they 
were twice children. 3 

4. They were extreme poor, ver. 3; they were ready to famish, for they 
would not dig, and to beg they were ashamed. Had they been brought to 
necessity by pawl providence of God, their neighbours woul 0 
out as proper objects of charity, and would have relieved them; but, being brought 
into straits by their own slothfulness and wastefulness, nobody was forward 
to relieve them, but they were forced to flee into the deserts, both for shelter 
and sustenance, and were put to sorry shifts indeed, when they “ cut up mallows 
by the bushes,” and were glad to eat them, for want of food that was fit for them, 
ver. 4. See what hurger will bring men to; one half of the world doth not 


The only serious reason for supposing some bird to be meant, lies in 
the mention of a nest earlier in the verse, and the long life which 
Job promised to himself. ‘These, however, are just as appropriate 
under the common view as under the other. The earliest traces of 
the fable of the phonix are among the Egyptians, according to 
Herodotus (book ii. 73). We conclude with Gesenius: “There is no 
‘cause for departing from the ordinary signification” of the word 
rendered “sand” in this text. 


l 1 } re was exceeding | 
grievous and cutting to such an ingenuous spirit as Job’s was. Two things he | 


: Job here» 
t have done, not what he did. He was not of such a spirit | 


have sought them 


| 
| 
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know how the other half lives, yet those that have abundance ought to think 
sometimes of those whose fare is very coarse, and who are brought to a short 
allowance of that too; but we must own the righteousness of God, and not 
think it strange if slothfulness clothes men with rags, and the idle soul be made 
to suffer hunger. ‘Lhis beggarly world is full of the deyil’s poor. 

5. They were very scandalous wicked people, not only the burthens, but the 
plagues of the places where they lived, arrant scoundrels, and the scum of the 
ai nen “They were driven forth from among men,” ver. 5. They were such 
lying, thieving, lurking, mischievous people, that the best service the muazis- 
trates could do was to rid the country of them, while the very mob “cried after 
spam oe after a thief : > Away with such fe!’ows from the earth, it is not fit they 
should live. ley were lazy, and woul not work, and therefore they were 
exclaimed against as thieves; and justly, for they that do not earn their own 
bread by honest labour do in effect steal the bread out of other people’s mouths 
An idle fellow is a public nuisance; but it is better drive such into a workhouse 
than, as here, into a wilderness which will punish them indeed, but never reform 
them. They were forced to dwell in caves of the earth, and they brayed like 
asses among the bushes, ver. 6,7. See what is the lot of those that have the 
ery of the country, the ery of their own conscience, against them they cannot 
but be in a continual terror and confusion. ‘They groan among "the trees,’ so 
Broughton, ‘and smart omens the nettles ;’ they are stung and scratched there 
awed pes eae ce be. she Hits a geberecens See what miseries wicked 

ople bring themselves to in this world; yet this is ing at is i ar 

Shan Wie ee ee .¥ nothing to what is in reserve 

6. They were all that is base, ver. 8. They had nothing at all in them to 
recommend them to any man’s esteem. ‘They were a vile kind; yea, a kind 
without fame; people that nobody could give a good word to nor had a good 
wish for; they were banished from the ontit, as being viler than the earth. One 
would not think it possible that ever the human nature should sink so low 
and degenerate so far as it did in these people. When we thank God we are 
men, we have reason to thank him that we are not such men. But such as 
these were abusive to Job, Ist. In reyenge; because, when he was in rosperity 
and power, like a good magistrate, he put the laws in execution hhh were 
in force against vagabonds and rogues, and sturdy beggars, which these base 
people now remembered against him. 2nd. In triumph over him; because they 
theught he was now become like one of them: alluding to /sa. xiv. 10, ll. Lhe 
abjects, men of mean spirits, insult over the miserable, Ps. xxxv. 15. : 

2 Seorag)y The greatness of the aftronts that were given him. It cannot be 
imagined how abusive they were. 

1. They made ballads of him, with which they made themselves and their 
companions merry; ver. 9, “1 am their song, and their byword.” ‘Those have 
a very base spirit that turn the calamities of their honest neighbours into a 
jest, and can sport themselves with their griefs. 

2. They shunned him as a loathsome spectacle, abhorred him, fled far from 
him, ver. 10, as an ugly monster, or as one infected. They that were themselves 
driven out from af men, would have him driven out; for, 

.3. They expressed the greatest scorn and indignation against him that could 
be. They spat in his face, or were ready to do so; they tripped up his heels 
pasbor away his feet, ver. 12; kicked him, either in wrath, because they hated 
him, or in sport, to make themselves merry with him, as they did with their 
companions at foot-ball. The best of saints have sometimes received the worst 
of injuries and indignities from a spiteful, scornful, wicked world, and must not 
think it strange. Our Master himself was thus abused. 

4. They were very malicious against him, and not only made a jest of him, but 
made a prey of him; not only aftronted him, but set ceaacters to do him all 
the real mischief they could devise. “'They raise up against me the ways of 
their destruction ;” or, as some read it, ‘ They cast upon me the causes of their 
woe,’ that is, they lay the blame of their being driven out upon me; and it is 
common for criminals to hate the judges and laws by which they are punished. 
But under this pretence, . lst. They accused him falsely, and misrepresented 
his former couversation, which is here called marring his path. ‘hey retlected 
upon him as a tyrant and an oppressor, because he had done justice upon 
them; and perhaps Job’s friends grounded their uncharitable censures of 
him, ch. xx. 6, &c., upon the unjust and unreasonable clamours of these sorry 
people; and it was an instance of their great weakness and inconsideration, 
for who can be innocent if the accusations of such fellows may be heeded? 
They not only triumphed in his calamity, but set it forward, and did all they 
could to add to his miseries, and make them more grievous to him. Itisa rreat 
sin to forward the calamity of any, especially of good people. In this thes lave 
no helper, nobody to set them on, or to countenance dhe: in it; nobody to bear 
them out, or to protect them; but they do it of their own accord. They are fools 
in other things, but wise enough to do mischief, and need no help in inventing 
that; some read it thus, ‘ They hold my heaviness a profit, though they be never 
the better. Wicked people, though they get nothing by the calamities of others, 
yet rejoice in them. 

5. They that did him all this mischief were numerous, unanimous, and violent; 
ver. 14, “ They came upon me as a wide breaking in of waters,” when the dam 
is broken; or, they come as soldiers into a broad breach which they have made 
in the wall of a besieged city, pouring in upon me with the utmost fury; and 
in this they took a pride and a pleasure; “in the desolation they rolled them- 
selves,” as a man foils himself in a soft and easy bed, and they rolled themselves 
upon him with all the weight of their malice. 

Thirdly, All this contempt put upon him was caused by the troubles he was 
in; ver. 11, “ Because he hath loosed my cord;” hath taken away the honour 
and power with which I was girded, ch. xii. 18, hath scattered what 1 had got 
ieeeiner, and untwisted all my affairs; “because he hath aftlicted me, there- 
fore they have let loose the bridle before me,” that is, have ptrey themselves a 
liberty to say and do what they please against me. They that by-Providence 
are stripped of their honour may expect to be loaded with contempt by incon- 
siderate ill-natured people. ‘ Because he has loosed his cord,’ (the original has 
that reading also,) that is, because he hath taken off his bridle of restraint from 
off their malice, ‘they cast away the bridle from me,’ that is, they make no 
account of my authority, nor stand in any awe of me. It is owing to the hold 
God has of the consciences, even of bad men, and the restraints he lays upon them, 
that we are not continually thus insulted and abused; and if at any time we 
meet with such ill treatment, we must acknowledge the hand of God in taking 
off those be pee as David did when Shimei cursed him, “So Jet him curse, 


ee 


xxix. 23. “The latter rain” was rather the close of the rainy season 
than a distinct time of rain. As spring advances, men are intensely 
anxious for abundant showers before the rain wholly ceases for the 
summer, especially if the fall has been below the average. 

xxix. 24. Many explanations of the first clause have been offered, 
but the ¢common translation is very close. Job meant to say that hs 
own seriousness and the respect in which he was held were such that 
when he laughed to others they could not believe it. 
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Turba Remi, sequitur fortunam, ut semper odit damnatos,—‘ The Roman popu- 
lace, faithful to the turns of fortune, still tab Sak the fallen.’ 4. We may see 
in Job a type of Christ, who was thus made a reproach of men, and despised of 
the people, Ps. xxii. 6; Zsa. liii.3; and who hid not his face from shame and 
spitting, but bore it better than Job did. 


15 Terrors are turned upon me: 

They pursue my soul as the wind: 

And my welfare passeth away as a cloud. 

And now my soul is poured out upon me; 

The days of affliction have taken hold upon me. 

7 My bones are pierced in me in the night season : 
And my sinews take no rest. 


16 


18 By the great force of my disease is my garment changed : 
It bindeth me about as the collar of my coat 
19 He hath cast me into the mire, 
And I am become like dust and ashes. 
20 I cry unto thee, and thou dost not hear me: 
I stand up, and thou regardest me not 
21 Thou art become cruel to me: 
With thy strong hand thou opposest thyself agaist me. 
22 Thou liftest me up to the wind ; [substance. 
Thou causest me to ride upon itt, and dissolvest my 
23 For I know that thou wilt bring me ¢o death, 
And ¢o the house appointed for all living. 
24 Howbeit he will not stretch out Azs hand to the grave, 
Though they cry in his destruction. 
25 Did not I weep for him that was in trouble ? 
Was not my soul grieved for the poor ? 
26 When I looked for good, then evil came wnto me: 
And when I waited for light, there came darkness 
27 My bowels boiled, and rested not: 
The days of affliction prevented me 
28 I went mourning without the sun: 
I stood up, azd I cried in the congregation. 
29 I am a brother to dragons, 


And a companion to owls. 

My skin is black upon me, 

And my bones are burned with heat. 

My harp also is ¢wrned to mourning, 

And my organ into the voice of them that weep. 


In this second part of Job’s complaint, which is very bitter, and has a great 
many sorrowful accents upon it, we nay ODEEE YS. & great deal that he com- 
plains of, and some little that he comforts himself with. 

First. flere is a great deal that he complains of. 

1: Ir general, it was a day of great affliction and sorrow, Ist. Affliction seized 
him, and surprised him. It seized him; ver. 16, “The days of afHiction have 
taken hold upon me;” have ‘caught me,’ so some. They have arrested me, 
as the bailiff arrests the debtor, claps him on the back, and lays him by the 
heels. When trouble comes with commission, it will take fast hold, and not 
lose its hold. It surprised him; ver. 27, “ The days of affliction prevented me;” 
that is, they came upon me without giving me any previous warning; I did not 
expect them, nor make any provision for such an evil day. Observe, he reckons 
his affliction by days, which will soon be numbered and finished, and are nothing 
to the ages of eternity, 2 Cor. iv. 17. 2nd. He was in great sorrow by reason 
of it. His bowels boiled with grief, and rested not, ver. 27. The sense of his 
calamities was continually preying upon his spirits without any intermission. 
He went mourning from day to day, always sighing, always weeping, and such 
a cloud was constantly upon his mind, that he went in effect without the sun, 
ver. 28. He had nothing that he could take any comfort in; he abandoned him- 
self to a perpetual sorrow, as one that, like Jacob, resolved to go to the grave 
mourning. fie walked out of the sun, (so some,) in dark shady places, as melan- 
choly people use to do. If he went into the congregation, to join with them in 
solemn worship, instead of standing up calmly to desire their prayers, he stood 
up and cried Aish through pain of body, or anguish of mind, like one half dis- 
tracted. If he appeared in public to receive visits, when the fit came upon him, 
he could not contain himself, nor maintain any thing of a decorum, but stood u 
and shrieked aloud. Thus he was a brother to dragons and owls, ver. 29; bot 
in choosing solitude ard retirement, as they do, Zsa. xxxiv. 13, and in making 
a fearful hideous noise, as they do; his inconsiderate complaints were fitly 
compared to their inarticulate ones. | ; 

2. The terror and trouble that seized his soul was the sorest part of his 
calamity, ver. 15, 16. 1st. If he looked forward, he saw every thin frightful 
before him; if he endeavoured to shake off his terrors, they turned furiously 
upon him; if he endeavoured to outrun them, they pursned his soul, as swiftly 
and violently as the wind. He complained at first of the terrors of God settin 
themselves in array against him, ch. vi. 4; and still, which way soever he looke ff 
they turned upon him; which way soever he fled they pursued him. “ 
soul;” (Hebrew ‘my principal one,’ my princess ;’) for the soul is the pHadipal 
part of theman ; it is our glory; it is every way more excellent than the body, 
and, therefore, that which pursues the soul, and threatens that, should be most 
dreaded. 2nd. If he looked back, he saw all the good he had formerly enjoyed 
removed from him, and nothing left him but the bitter remembrance of it; My 
welfare and prosperity passeth away as suddenly, swiftly, and irrecoverably 
asacloud. 3rd. If he looked within, he found his spirit quite sunk, and unable 
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to bear his infirmity ; not only wounded, but poured out upon him, ver. 16. He 
was not only weak as water, but in his own apprehension lost as water spilt 
upon the ground. Compare Ps. xxii. 14, “ My heart is melted like wax.” 

3. His bodily diseases were very grievous; for, Ist. He was full of pain, 
piercing pain; er that went to the bone, to all his bones, ver. 17. It was 
a sword in his bones, which pierced him in the night season, when he should 
have been refreshed with sleep; his nerves were affected with strong convul- 
sions, his sinews took no rest. By reason of his pain he could take no rest, but 
sleep departed from his eyes. His bones were burnt with heat, ver. 30. He was 
in a constant fever, which dried up the radical moisture, and even consumed 
the marrow in his bones. See how frail our bodies are, which carry in them- 
selves the seeds of our own disease and death. 214. He was full of sores. Some 
that are pained in their bones, i sleep in a whole skin, but Satan’s commission 
against Job extending both to his bone and to his flesh, he spared neither. His 
skin was black upon him, ver. 30. he blood settled; the sores suppurated, 
and by degrees scabbed over, which made his skin look black. Even his gar- 
ment had its colour changed with the continual running of his boils; and the 
soft clothing he used to wear was now grown so stiff that all his garments were 
like his collar, ver. 18. It would be noisome to describe what a condition poor 
Job was in for want of clean linen, and good attendance; and what filth 
rags all his clothes were. Some think that among other diseases Job was il! 
of a quinsey, or swelling in his throat, and that was it which bound him about 
like a stiff collar. hus was he “cast into the mire,” ver. 19; compared to 
mire,’ so some; his body looked more like a heap of dirt than any thing else. 
Let none be proud of their clothing, nor proud of their cleanness; they know 
not but some disease or other may change their garments, and even throw them 
into the mire, and make them noisome both to themselves and others; “ instead 
of sweet smell there shall be stink,” Zsa. iii. 24. Weare but dust and ashes at 
the best, and our bedies vile bodies; but we are apt to forget it, till God by some 
sore disease make us sensibly to feel and own what we are; I am become 
already like that dust and ashes into which I must shortly be resolved. Where- 
ever I go, I carry my grave about with me. 

4. That which afflicted him most of all was, that God seemed to be his enemy, 
and to fight against him. It was he that cast him into the mire, ver. 19 and 
seemed to trample on him when he had him there. ‘his cut, him to the heart 
more than any thing else. Ist. That God did not appear for him. He addressed 
to him, but gained no grant; appealed to him, but gained no sentence; he was 
very importunate in his applications, but in vain; ver, 20, “I cry unto thee,” 
as one in earnest; “I stand up” and cry, as one waiting for an answer, but 
“thou hearest not,” “thou regardest not,” for any thing I can perceive. If our 
most fervent prayers bring not in speedy and sensible returns, we must not 
think it strange. Though the seed of Jacob did never seek in vain, yet they 
have often thought they did, and that God has not only been deaf, but angry 
at the prayers of his people, Ps. lxxx. 4. 2nd. That God did appear aga. st 
him. It is one of the worst words that ever Job spoke, that which he he.2 
chargeth upon God ; ver. 21, “hou art become cruel to me.” Far be it from 
the God of mercy and grace, that he should be cruel to aay, i compassions 
fail not; but especially that he should be so to his own children. Job was 
unjust and ungrateful when he said so of him; but harbouring hard thoughts 
of God was the sin which did at this time most eat beset him. Here, First. 
He thought God fought against him, and stirred up his whole strength to ruin 
him; “With thy strong hand thou opposest thyself,” or art an adversar 
“against me.” He had better thoughts of God, ch. xxiii. 6, when he conclude 
he would not plead against him with his great power. God has an absolute 
sovereignty, and an irresistible strength; but he never useth either the one 
or the other for the crushing or oppressing of any. Secondly. He thought he 
insulted over him; ver. 22, “Thou liftest me up to the wind,” as a feather, or 
the chaff which the wind plays with ; so unequal a match did Job think himselt 
for Omnipotence, and so unable was he to help himself when he was made to 
ride—not in triumph, but in terror—upon the wings of the wind; and the My 
ments of God did even dissolve his substance, as a cloud is dissolved and dis- 

ersed by the wind. Man’s substance, take him in his best estate, is nothing 
before the power of God; it is soon dissolved. 

5. He expected no other now but that God, by these troubles, would shortly 
make an end of him; If I be made to ride upon the wind, 1 can count upon no 
other but to break my neck shortly; and he speaks as if God had no other 
design upon him, but that, in all his dealings with him, “1 know that thou wilt 
bring me,” with so much the more terror, “to death,” though I might have been 
brought thither without all this ado, for it is “the house appointed for all 
living,” ver. 23. The grave is a house, a narrow, dark, cold, ill-furnished house; 
but it will be our residence, where we shall rest_and be safe; it is our long 
home, our own home, for it is our mother’s lap, and in it we are gathered to our 
fathers. It is a house appointed for us by Him that has appointed us the 
bounds of all our habitations. It is appointed for all living. Jt is the common 
receptacle, where rich and poor meet; it is appointed for the general rendez- 
vous; we must all be brought thither shortly. It is God that brings us, for the 
keys of death and the grave are in his hand, and we may all know that, sooner 
or later, he will bring us thither. It would be well for us if we would dul 
consider it. “The living know that they shall die ;” let us, each of us, know it 
with application. 

6. There were two things that aggravated his trouble, and made it the less 
tolerable: 1st. ‘That it was a very great disappointment to his expectation; 
ver. 26, ““ When I looked for good,” for more good, or at least the continuance 
of what I had, “then evil came.” Such uncertain things are all our worldly 
enjoyments, and such a folly is it to feed ourselves with great expectations from 
them. They that wait for light from the phat of their creature comforts will 
be wretchedly disappointed, and will make their bed in the darkness. 2nd. 
That it was a UM great change in his condition ; ver. 31, “ * harp is” not 
only laid by, and hung upon the willow trees, but it is “turned to mourning. 
and my organ into the voice of them that weep.” Job, in his prosperity, had 
taken the timbrel and harp, and “rejoiced at the sound of the organ,” eh. xxi. 12. 
Notwithstanding his gravity and grace, he had found time to be cheerful, but 
now his tune was altered. et those, therefore, that rejoice be as though they 
rejoiced not; for they know not how soon their laughter will be turned into 
mourning, and their joy into heaviness. 

Thus we see how much Job complains of ; but, . 

Secondly. Here is something, in the midst of all, with which he comforts 
himself; and it is but little. 1. He foresees, with comfort, that death will be 
the period of all his calamities, ver. 24. Though God now, with a strong han 
opposed himself against him, yet, saith he, “ i 
to the grave.” The hand of God’s wrath would bring him to death, but would 
not follow him beyond death; his soul would be safe and happy in the world 
of spirits, his body safe and easy in the dust. Though men cry in his destrue- 
tion, (though, when they are a dying, there is a gacee deal of a and outcry, 
many a sigh, and groan, and complaint,) yet in the _ they feel nothing, they 
fear nothing, but all is quiet there. Though in hell, which is called destruction, 
they ery, yet not in the grave; and I, being delivered frcm the second death, 
the first will to me be an effectual relief. Therefore, he wished he might be 
hid in the grave, ch. xiv. 13. 2. He retiects, with comfort, upon the concern 
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xxix. 25. On the latter clause Rodwell says, ‘‘ That is, occupying a 


xxx. 4. Those whom Job describes were often reduced. to 18 


raised seat, and surrounded by mourners seated onthe ground. This || necessity of gathering wild herbs and roots. Ry ‘mallows” 


custom still obtains among the Jews.” 
xxx. 1. Sheep-dogs are a very ancient institution ; and Job thought 
some dogs better than some men. 


to be the correct explanation, 
68 


To set men with the dogs of a || the roots of which are sought for by the Bedouins, and bu 
flock is either to set them over the dogs, or to compare them with || make charcoal, by the sale of which a wretched subsis 
the dogs, or to trust them equally with the dogs. We take the last || procured. The language of Job seems to imply that the 


understand “salt-wort,” and others “purslain,” but the exa 
species is uncertain. By “juniper” a kind of broom is mean‘ 


used for food. 


e will not stretch out his hand ~ 
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he always had for the calamities of others, when he was himself at ease ; ver. 25, 
“Did not I weep for him that was in trouble?” Some think he herein com- 
plains of God, thinking it very hard that he who had shewed mercy to others 
snould not himself find mercy. I would rather take it as a quieting con- 
sideration to himself; his conscience witnessed for him, that he had always 
Tne ree with persons in misery, and done what he could to help them, and 
therefore had reason to expect that, at length, both God and his friends would 
pity him. They who mourn with them that mourn will bear their own sorrows 
the better, when it comes to their turn to drink of the bitter cup. ‘Did not my 
soul burn for the poor?’ so some read it, comparing it with that of St. Paul, 
2 Cor, xi, 29, “ Who is offended, and I burn not?” As they who have been 
unmerciful and hard-hearted to others, may expect to hear of it from their own 
consciences, when they are themselves in trouble, so they who have considered 
the poor, and succoured them, the remembrance of that will make their bed 
easy in their sickness, Ps. xli. 1, 3. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Job had often protested his integrity in general, here he doth it in particular instances; 
not in a way of commendation, for he doth not here proclaim his good deeds, but in his 
own just and necessary vindication, to clear himself from those crimes with which his 
friends had falsely charged him, which is a debt every man owes to his own reputation. 
Job’s friends had been particular in their articles of impeachment against him, and 
therefore he is so in his protestation, which seems especially to refer to what Eliphaz 
had accused him of, ch. xxii. 6, &e. They had produced no witnesses against him, 
neither could they prove the things whereof they now accused him, and therefore he 
may well be admitted to purge himself upon oath, which he doth very solemnly, and 
with many awful imprecations of God’s wrath if he were guilty of those crimes. This 
protestation confirms God’s character of him, that there was none like him in the earth. 
Perhaps some of his accusers durst not have joined with him; for he not only acquits 

~ himself from those gross sins which lie open to the eyes of the world, but from many 
secret sins, which, though he had been guilty of them, nobody could have charged him 
with, because he will prove himself no hypocrite, Nor doth he only maintain the 
cleanness of his practices, but shews also that in them he went upon good principles; 
that the reason of his eschewing evil was because he feared God, and his piety was at 
the bottom of his justice and charity ; and this crowns the proof of his sincerity. The 
sins from which he here acquits himself are, 1. Wantonness and uncleanness of heart, 
ver.1—4; 2, Fraud and injustice in commerce, ver. 4—8; 3. Adultery, ver. 9—12; 
4. Haughtiness and severity towards his servants, ver. 13—15; 5. Unmercifulness 
to the poor, the widows, and the fatherless, ver. 16—23; 6. Confidence in his worldly 
wealth, ver. 24, 25; 7, Idolatry, ver. 26—28; 8. Revenge, ver.29—31; 9. Neglect of 
poor strangers, ver. 32; 10. Hypocrisy in concealing his own sins, and cowardice in con- 
niving at the sins of others, ver. 33, 34; 11. From oppression, and the violent invasion 
of other people’s rights, ver. 388—40; and towards the close he appeals to God’s judg- 
ment concerning his integrity, ver. 35—37. Now in all this we may see, I. The sense 
of the patriarchal age, concerning good and evil, and what was so long ago condemned 
as sinful, that is, both hateful and hurtful. II. A noble pattern of piety and virtue 
proposed to us for our imitation, which, if our consciences can witness for us that we 
conform to it, will be our rejoicing, as it was Job’s, in the day of evil. 


MADE a covenant with mine eyes; 
Why then should I think upon a maid ? 
For what portion of God 7s there from above ? 
And what inheritance of the Almighty from on high ? 
Is not destruction to the wicked? 
And a strange punishment to the workers of iniquity ? 
Doth not he see my ways, 
And count all my steps ? 
If I have walked with vanity, 
Or if my foot hath hasted to deceit ; 
Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
That God may know mine integrity 
If my step hath turned out of the way, 
And mine heart walked after mine eyes, 
And if any blot hath cleaved to mine hands; 
8 Then let me sow, and let another eat ; 
Yea, let my offspring be rooted out. 


The lusts of the flesh and the love of the world are the two fatal rocks on 
which multitudes peRty against these Job protests he was always careful to 
stand upon his guard. : 

First. Against the lusts of the flesh. He not only kept himself clear from 
adultery, defiling his neighbours’ wives, ver. 9, but from all lewdness with any 
women whatsoever. He kept no concubine, no mistress, but was inviolably faith- 
ful to the marriage-bed, though his wife was none of the wisest, best, or kindest. 
“From the beginning it was so,” that a man should have but one wife, and 
cleave to her only; and Job kept close to that institution, and abhorred the 
thought of transgressing it; for, though his greatness might tempt him to it, 
his goodness kept him from it. Job was now in pain and sickness of body, and 
under that affliction it is in a particular manner comfortable if our consciences 
ean witness for us that we have been careful to preserve our bodies in chastity, 
and to possess those vessels in sanctification and honour, pure from the lusts 
of uncleanness. Now observehere, |, ~ 

1. What the resolutions were which, in this matter he kept to; ver, 1, “T 
made a coyenant with mine eyes,” that is, | watched against the occasions of 
the sin, “why then should [ think upon a maid?” that is, by that means, through 
the grace of God, I kept myself from the very first step towards it. So far was 
he from wanton dalliances, or any act of lasciviousness, that, Ist. He would 
not so much as admit a wanton look. He made a covenant with his eyes; made 
this bargain with them, that he would allow them the pleasure of beholding the 
light of the sun, and the glory of God shining in the visible creation, provided 
they would never fasten upon any object that ig ta occasion any impure 
imaginations, much less any impure desires in his mind; and under this penalty, 
that if they did, they must’smart for it in penitential tears. Note, Those that 
would keep their hearts pure, must guard their eyes, which are both the outlets 
and inlets of uncleanness; hence we read of wanton eyes, Jsa. iii, 16, and “eyes 
foll of adultery,” 2 Pet. ii. 14. The first sin began in the eye, Gen. iii.6. What we 


; “the cliffs of the valleys,’ might be fairly 
endered “ frightful ravines.” Traces of ancient cave-dwellers and 
\ck-dwellers are numerous in Egypt and Western Asia. 

xxx. 7. The rude and incoherent utterances of these outcasts 
compared to braying. The word rendered “nettles” has been 
thought to mean thorns 


or thistles; but nettles may be correct. 
well translates the expression thus: “are huddled together 
under nettles.” 


xxx. 6. The phrase, 
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must not meddle with we must not lust after; and what we must not lust after 
we must not look at, not the forbidden wealth, Pr. xxiii. 5; not the forbidden 


wine, Pr. xxiii. 31; not the forbidden woman, Mut. v.28. 2nd. He would not 
so much as allow a wanton thought; “ Why then should I think upon a maid,” 
with any unchaste fancy, or desire toward her? Shame and sense of honour 
might restrain him from soliciting the chastity of a beautiful virgin: but only 
srace and the fear of God would restrain him from so much as thinking of it. 


Those are not chaste that are not so in spirit as well as body, 1 Cor. vii.34. See 
how agreeable Christ’s exposition of the seventh commandment is with the 
ancient sense of it, and how much better Job understood it than the Pharisees, 
though they sat in Moses’ chair, 

2. What the reasons were which in this matter he was governed by. It was 
not for fear of reproach among men, though that is to be considered, Pr. vi. 33; 
but for fear of the wrath mas curse of God. He knew very well, 

Ist. That uncleanness is a sin that forfeits all good, and shuts us out from 
the hope of it; ver. 2, “ What portion of God is there from above?” What 
blessing can such impure sinners expect from the pure and holy God, or what 
token of his favour? “what inheritance of the Almighty” can they look for 
“from on high?” There is no portion, no inheritance, no true happiness, for 
a soul but what is in God, in the Almighty, and what comes from above, from 
on high. But those that wallow in uncleanness render themselves utterl 
unfit for communion with God, either in grate here or in glor hereafter, an 
become allied to unclean spirits, which are for ever separated from him; and 
then what portion, what inheritance, can they have with God? No unclean 
thing shall enter into the new Jerusalem, that holy city. 

2nd. It is asin that incurs Divine vengeance, ver. 3. It will certainly be the 
sinner’s ruin, if it be not repented of in time. “Is not destruction,” a swift and 
sure destruction, to those wicked people, “‘and a strange punishment to the 
workers of” this “iniquity?” Fools make a mock at this sin, make a jest of it; 
it is with them a peccadillo, a trick of youth, but they deceive themselves with 
vain words, for “because of these things,” how light soever they make of them, 
“the wrath of God,” the insupportable wrath of the eternal God, “ comes upon 
the children of disobedience,” Eph. v. 6. ‘Chere are some sinners whom God 
sometimes goes out of the common road of providence to meet with; such are 
these. The destruction of Sodom is a strange punishment. ‘Is there not 
alienation,’ so some read it, ‘to the workers of iniquity?’ This is the sinfulness 
of the sin, that it alienates the mind from God, ph. iv. 18, 19; and this is the 

unishment of the sinners, that they shall be eternally set at a distance from 
nim, Rev. xxii. 15. 

3rd. It cannot be hidden from the all-seeing God. A wanton thought cannot 
be so close, nor a wanton look so pie as to escape his cognizance, much less 
any act of uncleanness so secretly done as to be out of his sight. If Job was at 
any time tempted to this sin, he restrained himself from it, and all approaches 
to it, with this pertinent thought, ver. 4, “ Doth not he see my ways?” as 
Joseph did, Gen. xxxix. 9, “ How can I do it, and sin against God?” ‘I'wo things 
Job had an eye to: First. God’s omniscience. It is a great truth, that God’s 
eyes are “upon all the ways of men,” Pr. y. 20, 21; but Job here mentions it 
with application to himself and his own actions, “ Doth not he see my ways?” 
“O God, thou hast searched me and known me.” God sees what rule we walk 
by, what company we walk with, what end we walk towards, and therefore 
what ways we walk in. ~Secondly. His observance. He doth not only see, but 
takes notice; he “counts all my steps,” all my false steps in the way of duty, 
all my bysteps into the way of sin. He not only sees our ways in general, but 
takes cognizance of our particular steps in these ways; every action, every 
motion. He keeps count of all, because he will call us to account ; will bring 
every work into judgment. God takes a more exact notice of us than we do 
of ourselves, for who ever counted his own steps? Yet God doth; let us there- 
fore walk circumspectly. 4 

Secondly. He stood upon his guard against the love of the world, and care- 
fully avoided all sinful, indirect means of getting wealth. He dreaded all 
forbidden profit, as much as all forbidden pleasure. Let us see, c 

1, What his protestation is. In general, that he had been honest and just in 
all his dealings ; and never to his knowledge did any body any wrong. Ist. He 
never walked with vanity, that is, he never durst tell a lie to get a good bargain. 
It was never his way to banter or equivocate, or make many words in his 
dealings. Some men’s constant walk is a constant cheat. ‘They either make 
what they have more than it is, that they may be trusted, or, less than it is, 
that nothing may be expected from them : but Job was none of those, his wealth 
was not gotten by vanity, though now diminished, Pr. xiii. 11. ond. He never 
hasted to deceit. Those that deceive must be quick and sharp; but Job’s 
quickness and sharpness were never turned that way. He never made haste 
to be rich by deceit; but always acted cautiously, lest through inconsideration 
he should do an unjust thing. Note, What we have in the world may be either 
used with comfort or lost with comfort, if it was honestly got, 3rd. His steps 
never turned out of the way, the way of justice and fair dealing, from that he 
never deviated, ver. 7. He not only took care not to walk in a constant course 
and way of deceit, but he did not, so much as take one ie out of the way of 
honesty. In every particular action and affair we must c osely tie ourselves 
up to the rules of righteousness, 4th. His heart did not walk after his eyes; 
that is, he did not covet what he saw that was another’s, nor wish it his own. 
Covetousness is called the lust of the eye, 1 Jno. ii. 16. Achan saw, and then 
took the accursed thing. ‘That heart must needs wander that walks after the 
eyes; for then it looks no farther than the things that are seen, whereas it ought 
to be in heaven, whither the eyes cannot reach. It should follow the dictates 
of religion and right reason; if it follow the eye it will be misled to that for 
which God will bring men into judgment, Keel. xi. 9. 5th. That no blot had 
cleaved to his hands; that is, he was not chargeable with getting any thing 
dishonestly, or keeping that which was another’s, whenever it appeared to be so. 
Injustice is a blot, a blot to the estate, a blot to the owner ; it spoils the beauty 
of both, and therefore is to be dreaded. Those that deal much in the world 
may perhaps have a blot come upon their hands, but they must wash it off 
again by repentance and restitution, and not let it cleave to their hands: see 
Isa. xxxiii. 15. tb i . 

2. How he ratifies his protestation. So confident is he of his own henest 
that, Ist. He is willing to have his goods searched; ver. 6, “ Let me be weighe 
inan even balance,” that is, Let what I have got be inquired into, and it will be 
found to weigh well; a sign it was not gotten by vanity, for then teed had been 
written on it, weighed in the balance and found too light. An honest man is so 
far from dreading a trial, that he desires it rather; being well assured that God 
doth know his integrity, and will approve it, and the trial of it would be to his 
praise and honour. 2nd. He is willing to forfeit the whole cargo, if there 
were found among them any prohibite , contraband goods, any thing but what 
he came honestly by; ver. 8, ‘Let me sow, and let another eat,” which was 
already agreed to be the doom of oppressors, ch. v. 53 xviii. 9; and let my 
offspring, all the trees that I have planted, be rooted out. This intimates that he 
believed the sin did deserve this punishment, that ordinarily it is thus punished, 
but that, though now his estate was ruined, and then, if ever, his conscience 
would have brought it to his mind, yet he knew himself innocent; that he would 
venture all the poor remains of his estate upon the issue of the trial. 


xxx. 8. Our version is weak. Better, “Sons of the worthless, yea, 
sons of the nameless, they were expelled from the land.” 

xxx. 14. The sense is better expressed by Rodwell: “They come 
on as by a wide breach, they roll themselves along beneath the 
ruins.” They come in like the rushing waters when an embankment 
gives way. 

xxx. 17. For “my 
pain does not cease.” 


sinews take no rest’? render “my gnawing 
Some think aching teeth or jaws are meant, 
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If mine heart have been deceived by a woman, 

Or if I have laid wait at my neighbour's door ; 
Then let my wife grind unto another, 

And let others bow down upon her. 

For this zs an heinous crime ; 

Yea, it 7s an iniquity ¢e be punished by the judges 
For it zs a fire that consumeth to destruction, 

And would root out all mine increase. 

If I did despise the cause of my manservant 

Or of my maidservant, when they contended with me ; 
What then shall I do when God riseth up ? 

And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him ? 
Did not he that made me in the womb make him ? 
And did not one fashion us in the womb ? 


Two more instances we have here of Job’s integrity, ; 

First. That he had a very great abhorrence of the sin of adultery. As he did 
not wrong his own marriage-bed by keeping a concubine,—he did not so much 
as think upon a maid, ver. 1,—so he was careful not to offer any injury to his 
neighbour's marriage-bed. Let us see here, : 

1. How clear he was from this sin, ver. 9. Ist. He did not so much as covet 
his neighbour’s wife, for even his heart was not deceived by a woman, The 
beauty of another man’s wife did not kindle in him any unchaste desires, nor 
was he ever moved by the allurements of an adulterous woman, such as is 
described, Pr. vii. 6, &c. See the original of all the defilements of the life, 
they come from a deceived heart. Every sin is deceitful, and none more so than 
the sin of uncleanness. 2nd. He never compassed or imagined any unchaste 
design. He never laid wait at his neighbour’s door to get an opportunity to 
debauch his wife in his absence, when the good man was not at home, Pr. vii. 19: 
see ch. xxiv. 15. 4 f 

2. What a dread he had of this sin, and what frightful apprehensions he had 
concerning the malignity of it. That it is a heinous crime, ver. 11; one of the 
greatest, vilest sins that a man can be guilty of, highly provoking to God, and 
destructive to the prosperity of the soul. And, concerning the mischievousness 
of it, and the punishment it deserved, he owns that if he were guilty of that 
heinous crime, ist. His family might justly be made infamous in the highest 
degree; ver. 10, “ Let my wife tec to another.” Let her be a slave, so some 3 
a harlot, so others. God often punisheth the sins of one with the sin of another, 
the adultery of the husband with the adultery of the wife, as in David’s case, 
2 Sam. xii. 11, which doth not in the least excuse the treachery of the adulterous 
wife; but how unrighteous soever she is, God is righteous: see Hos. iv. 12 
“Your spouses shall commit adultery.” Note, Those who are not just and 
faithful to their relations must not think it strange if their relations be un- 
just and unfaithful to them. 2nd. He himself might justly be made a public 
example: for “it is an iniquity to be punished by the judges ;” yea, though they 
who he guilty of it are themselves judges, as Job was. Note, Adultery is a 
crime which the civil magistrate ought to take cognizance of, and punish. So 
it was adjudged even in the patriarchal age, before the law of Moses made it 
capital; it is an evil work to which the sword of justice ought to be a terror. 
3rd. It might justly become the ruin of his estate; nay, he knew it would be 
so, ver. 12, “It isa fire;” lust is a fire inthe soul. They that indulge in it are 
said to burn. It consumes all that is good there ; the convictions, the comforts, 
and lays the conscience waste. It kindles the fire of God’s wrath, which, if not 
extinguished by the blood of Christ, will burn to the lowest hell. It consumes 
the body, Pr. v. 11; consumes the substance, it “roots out all the increase.” 
Burnitig lusts bring burning judgments. Perhaps it alludes to the burning of 
Sodom, which was intended for an “example to those who should afterwards 
in like manner live ungodly.” ; 

Secondly. ‘hat he had a very great tenderness for his servants, and ruled 
them with a gentle hand. He had a great household, and he managed it well. 
By this he evidenced his sincerity, that he had grace to govern his passion as 
well as his appetite; and he that in these two things hath the rule of his own 
spirit is better than the mighty, Pr. xvi. 32. Here observe, 

1. What were Job’s condescensions to his servants, ver. 13. He did not despise 
the cause of his manservant, no, nor of his maidservant, when they contended 
with him; that is, if they contradicted him in any thing he was willing to hear 
their reasons. If they had offended him, or were accused to him, he would 
patiently hear what they had to say for themselves in their own vindication or 
excuse. Nay, if they complained of any hardship he put upon them, he did not 
browbeat them, and bid them hold their tongues, but gave them leave to tell 
their story, and redress their grievances as far as it appeared they had right on 
their side. He was tender of them, not only when they served him and pleased 
him, but even when they contended with him. Herein he was a great example 
to masters to give unto their servants that which is just and equal; nay, to do 
the same things to them that they expect from them, Col. iv.1; Eph. vi. 9; 
and not torule them with rigour, and carry it with a high hand. Many of Job’s 
servants were slain in his service, ch. i. 15—17; the rest were unkind and 
undutiful to him, and despised his cause, though he never despised theirs 
ch. xix. 15, 16; but he had this_comfort, that in his prosperity he had carrie 
it well towards them. Note, When relations are either removed from us or 
embittered to us, the testimony of our consciences that we have done our duty 
to them will be a great support and comfort to us. 

2. What were the considerations that moved him to treat his servants thus 
kindly. He had herein an eye to God, both as his Judge and as their Maker. 
Ist. As his Judge; he considered, If I should be imperious and severe with my 
servants, “what shall 1 do when God riseth up?” He considered that he had 
a Master in heaven, to whom he was accountable, who will rise up, and will 
visit, and we are concerned to consider what we shall do in the day of his 
visitation, Jsa. x. 3. And, in cousideration of this, that we are undone if God 
should then be strait and severe with us, we ought to be very mild and gentle 
towards all with whom we have to do. Consider what would become of us, if 
God should be extreme to mark what we do amiss, should take all advantages 
against us, and insist upon all his just demands from us; if he should visit 
every offence, and take every forfeiture, if he should always chide, and keep his 
anger for ever. And let not us be thus rigorous with our inferiors. Consider 
what will become of us if we be cruel and unmerciful to our brethren. ‘The 
cries of the injured will be heard, the sin of the injurious will be punished, 
they that shewed no mercy shall find none, and what shall we do then? 2nd. As 
his and his servants’ Creator, ver. 15; when he was tempted to be harsh with his 
servants, to deny them right, and turn a deaf ear to their reasonings, this thought 
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came very seasonably into his mind, “Did not he that made me in the womb 
make him?” I am a creature as well as he, and my being is derived and 
depending as wellas his He partakes of the same nature that I do, and is the 
work of the same hand; “Haye we not all one Father?” Note, Whatever 
difference there is among men in their outward condition, in their capacity of 
mind, or strength of body, or place in the world, he-that made the one made the 
other also; which is a good reason why we should not mock at men’s natural 
infirmities, nor trample upon those that are any way our inferiors; but in eve 

thing do as we would be done by. It is a rule of justice, ut parium par sit 
ratio,—‘let equals be equally estimated and treated;’ and, t erefore, since 
there is so great 8 parity among men, they being all made of the same mould, by 
the same power, for the same end; notwithstanding the disparity of our out- 
ward condition, we are bound so far to set ourselves upon the level with those 
we deal with, as to do to them in all respects as we would they should do to us, 


16 If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 

Or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail ; 

Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 

And the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 

(For from my youth he was brought up with me, as with 
a father, 

And I have guided her from my mother’s womb ;) 

If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, 

Or any poor without covering ; 

If his loins have not blessed me, 

And ?f he were zot warmed with the fleece of my sheep; 

If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, 

When I saw my help in the gate: 

Then let mine arm fall from my shoulder blade, 

And mine arm be broken from the bone. 

For destruction from God was a terror to me, 

And by reason of his highness I could not endure 


Eliphaz had periculer charged Job with unmercifulness to the poor, 
ch. xxii. 6, &c.; ‘Thou hast “withholden bread from the hungry, stripped the 
naked of their clothing, and sent widows away empty.” Now one Weald think 
he could not have been so very positive and express in his charge, but there had 
been some truth in it, some ground for it; and yet it appears, b Job’s protesta- 
tion, it was utterly false and groundless; he was never guilty of any such thing. 
oe here 

irst. 
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The testimony which Job’s conscience gave in concerning his constant 
carriage towards the poor. He is most large upon this head, because in this 
matter he was most particularly accused. e solemnly protests, 

1. That he had never been wanting to do good to them, as there was occasion 
to the utmost of his ability. He was always compassionate to the poor, an 
careful of them; pe iam the widows and fatherless, that were destitute of 
help. Ist. He was always ready to grant their desires, and answer their expect- 
ations, ver. 16. If a poor body begged a kindness of him, he was ieaa to 
gratify him; if he could but perceive by the widow’s mournful, craving look 
that she expected an alms from him, though she had not confidence enough to 


ask it, he had compassion enough to give it; and never “caused the eyes of the 


widow to fail.” 2nd. He put a respect upon the poor, and did them honour ; 
for he took the fatherless children to eat with him, at his own table. ‘They should 
fare as he fared, and be familiar with him, and he would shew himself pleased 
with their company, as if they had been his own, ver. 17. As it is one of the 
greatest grievances of poverty that it exposeth to contempt, so it is none of 
the least supports to the poor to be respected. 3rd. He was very tender of 
them, and had a fatherly concern for them, ver. 18. He was a father to the 
fatherless; took care of orphans, brought them up with him under his own eye, 
and gave them not only maintenance, but education. He was a guide to the 
widow, who had lost the guide of her youth; he advised her in her affairs, took 
cognizance of them, and undertook the management of them. Those that need 
not our alms may yet have occasion for our counsel, and it may be a real kind- 
ness tothem. This Job saith he did from his youth, from his mother’s womb ; 
that is, he had something of tenderness and compassion woven into his nature. 
He began betimes to de good, ever since he could remember; he had always 
some poor widow or fatherless child under his care. His parenis taught him 
betimes to pity and relieve the poor, and brought ts orphans with him. 4th. He 
provided food convenient for them; they ate of the same morsels that_he did, 
ver. 17; did not only eat after him of the crumbs that fell from his table, but 
eat with him of the best dish mpan his table. They that have abundance must 
not eat their morsels alone, as if they had none but themselves to take care of; 
nor indulge their Sprcute with a ee st themselves, but take others to 
share with them, as David took Mephibosheth. 5th. He took particular care 
to clothe them that were without covering, which would be more expensive to 
him than feeding them, ver. 19. Poor people may perish for want of clothing 
as well as for want of food; for want of clothing to lie in by night, or to go 
abroad in by day. If Job knew of any that were in this distress, he was forward 
to relieve nai: and, instead of giving rich and gaudy liveries to his servants, 
while the poor were turned off with rags that were ready to be thrown to the 
dunghill, he had good warm strong clothes made on purpose for them, of the 
fleece of his sheep, ver. 20. So that their loins, whenever they girt those gar- 
ments about them, blessed him; they commended his charity, blessed God for 
him, and prayed God to bless him. Job’s shee 

heaven, but this was his comfort, that when he 
them, and used them charitably ; fed the poor with 
with their wool. 

2. That he had never been accessary to the wronging of any that were poor. 
It might be said, perhaps he was kind here and there to a poor orphan that was 
a favourite, but to others he was oppressive. No, he was tender of all, and 
injurious to none. He never so much as lifted up his hand against the fatherless, 
ver. 21; never threatened or frightened them, or offered to strike them; never 
used his power to crush them that stood in his way, or squeeze what he could 
out of them, though he saw his help in the gate, that is, though he had interest 
enough, both in the people and in the judges, both to enable him to do it, and te 
bear him out when he had done it. Those that have it in their power to do an 
ill thing, and go through with it, and a pee aay of getting by it, and yet do 
justly, and love mercy, and are firm to both, may afterwards reflect upon it with 
a great deal of comfort, as Job doth here. 


were burned with fire from 
ad them he came honestly by 
their flesh, and clothed them 


xxx. 18. The idea rather is that his suffering had become like a 
close-fitting garment. Barnes: “ By its great power (disease) has 
become my garment ; it girds me about like the mouth of my tunic.” 

xxx. 24. Another difficult verse. The sense suggested by Gesenius 
is, “ Prayers avail not when He stretches out His hand, nor when He 
destroys does outcry profit them.” Other good authorities suggest, 
“ Over the ruin He will not stretch out His hand, if when He destroys 
there is prayer among them,” We prefer the former explanation. 


70 


xxx. 28. The first clause is to be rendered either as above or 
“ dark, but not with the sun, I walk about.” Compare verse 30. 
xxx. 29. The words “dragons” and “owls” are wrong, and 
must substitute “the jackal” and “ the ostrich.” . 
xxx. 31. For “organ ” translate “ pipe,” “flute,” or “fife” 
xxxi. 2. The sense is, “What portion has God given me from — 
above i ae inheritance has been mine from the Almighty from 
on high ?” ; apes 


we 
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Secondly. The imprecation wherewith he confirms this protestation; ver. 22, 
If I have been oppressive to the poor, “let mine arm fall from my shoulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone ;” that is, let the flesh rot off from 
the bone, and one bone be disjointed and broken off from another. Had he not 
been perfectly clear in this matter, he durst not thus have challenged the Divine 
vengeance. And he intimates that it is a righteous thing with God to break 
the arm that is lifted up against the fatherless, as he withered Jeroboam’s arm, 
that was stretched out against a prophet. 

Thirdly. The principles by which Job was restrained from all uncharitable- 
ness and unmercifulness. He durst not abuse the poor; for, though with his 
help in the gate, he could overpower them, yet he could not make his part good 
against that God who is the patron of oppressed poverty, and will not let 
oppressors go unpunished ; ver. 23, “ Destruction from God was a terror to me,” 
whenever I was tempted to this sin, and “by reason of his highness I could not 
endure” the thought of making him my enemy. He stood in awe, 1. Of the 
majesty of God; as a God above him. He thought of his highness, the infinite 
distance between him and God, which possessed him with such a reverence of 
him, as made him very circumspect in his whole conversation. They who oppress 
the roe and pervert judgment and justice, forget that he who is higher than 
the i regardeth, and there is a higher than they, who is able to deal with 
them, £ccl. v. 8; but Job considered this. 2. Of the wrath of God; as a God 
that would certainly be against him, if he should wrong the poor. Destruction 
from God, because it would be a certain and an utter ruin to him, if he were 
eo of this sin, was a constant terror to him to restrain him from it. Note, 

xood men, even the best, have need to restrain themselves from sin with the 

fear of destruction from God, and all little enough. This should especially 
restrain us from all acts of injustice and oppression, that God himself is the 
avenger thereof. Even then when salvation from God is a comfort to us, yet 
destruction from God should be a terror to us. Adam, in innocency, was awed 
with a threatening. 


24 If I have made gold my hope, 

Or have said to the fine gold, Thow art my confidence ; 
If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 

And because mine hand had gotten much ; 

If I beheld the sun when it shined, 

Or the moon walking zm brightness ; 

And my heart hath been secretly enticed, 

.Or my mouth hath kissed my hand: 

This also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge: 
For I should have denied the God that is above. 

If I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, 
Or lifted up myself when evil found him; 

Neither have I suffered my mouth to sin 

By wishing a curse to his soul. 

If the men of my tabernacle said not, 

Oh that we had of his flesh! we cannot be satisfied. 
The stranger did not lodge in the street : 

But 1 opened my doors to the traveller. 


Four articles more of Job’s protestation we have in these verses; which, as all 
the rest, not only assure us what he was and did, but teach us what we should 
be and do. | _ 

First. He protests that he never set his heart upon the wealth of this world 
nor took the things of it for his portion and happiness. He had gold, he ha: 
fine gold; his wealth was great, and he had gotten much. Now our wealth is 
either advantageous or pernicious to us, according as we stand affected to it. 
If we make it our rest and our ruler, it will be our ruin; if we make it our 
servant, and an instrument of righteousness, it will be a blessing tous. Job 
here tells how he stood affected to his worldly wealth. 1. He put no great con- 
fidence in it: he did not make gold his hope, ver. 24. They are very unwise that 
do, and enemies to themselves, who depend upon it as sufficient to make them 
happy, who think themselves safe and honourable, and sure of comfort in haying 
abundance of this world’s goods. Some make it their hope and confidence for 
another world, as if it were a certain token of God’s favour; and those who 
have so much sense as not to think so yet promise themselves that it will be a 
portion for them in this life; whereas the things themselves are uncertain, and 
our satisfaction in them much more so. It is hard to have riches, and not to 
trust in riches; and that is it which makes it so difficult for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God, Mat. xix. 23; Mar. x. 24. 2. He took no great com- 
placency in it; ver. 25, “‘ If I rejoiced because my wealth was great,” and boasted 
that “my hand had gotten much.” He took no pride in his wealth, as if it 
added any thing to his real excellency, nor did he think that his might and the 
power of ‘his hand got it him, Dew. viii. 17. He took no pleasure in it in com- 
parison with the spiritual things which were the delight of his soul; his joy did 
not terminate in the gift, but passed through it to the Giver. When he was in the 
midst of his abundance, he never said, ‘“‘ Soul, take thine ease” in these things, 
“eat, drink, and be merry, nor blessed himself in his riches. He did not inor- 
dinately rejoice in his wealth; and that helped him to bear the loss of it so 
patiently as he did. The way to weep as though we wept not is to rejoice 
as though we sue not. The less pleasure the enjoyment is, the less pain the 

i ment will be. 
ears a ie protests that he never gave that worship and lory to the crea- 
ture which is due to God only; he was never guilty of idolatry, ver. 26—28. 
We do not find that Job’s friends charged him with this; but there were those, 
it seems, at that time, who were so sottish as to worship the sun and moon, else 
Job would not have mentioned it. Idolatry is one of the old ways which wicked 
men have trodden; and the most ancient idolatry was the worshipping the sun 
and moon, to which the (sep tee was most strong; as sepears, Lex, iv. 19, 
where Moses speaks of the danger which the people were in of being driven 
to worship them. But, as yet, it was practised secretly, and durst not appear 
in open view, as afterwards the most abominable idolatries did. Observe, 

1. How far Job kept from this sin. He not only never bowed the knee to 
Baal, (which some think was designed to represent the sun,) never fell down 
and worshipped the sun; but he kept his eye, his heart, and his lips clean from 
this sin. Ist. He never so much as beheld the sun or the moon in their pomp 
and lustre with any other admiration of them than what led him to give all the 
glory of their brightness and usefulness to their Creator. Against spiritual as 
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well as corporal adultery he made a covenant with his eyes; and this was his 
covenant, that, whenever he looked at the lights of heaven, he should by faith 
look through them, and beyond them, to the Father of lights. 2nd. He kept 
his heart with all diligence, that that should not be secretly enticed to think 
that there is a Divine glory in their brightness, or a Divine power in their 
influence, and that therefore Divine honours are to be paid to them. Here is 
the source of idolatry; it begins in the heart; every man is tempted to that, as 
to other sins, when he is drawn away by his own lust, and enticed. 3rd. He did 
not so much as put a compliment upon these pretended deities, did not perform 
the least and lowest act of adoration of them; “his mouth did not kiss his 
hand,” which it is likely was a ceremony then commonly used, even by some 
that yet would not be thought idolaters. It is an old-fashioned piece of civil 
respect among ourselves, in making a bow, to kiss the hand; and it seems was 
anciently used in giving Divine honours tothe sun and moon. They could not 
reach to kiss them, as “the men that sacrificed kissed the calves,” Hus. xiii. 2; 
1 Kin. xix. 18; but to shew their good-will they kissed their hand, reverencing 
those as their masters which God has made servants to this lower world, to 
hold the candle for us. Job never did it. 

2. How ill Job thought of this sin, ver. 28. Ist. He looked upon it as an 
affront to the civil magistrate; it “were an iniquity to be punished by the 
judge,” as a public nuisance, and hurtful to kings and provinces. Idolatry 
debauches men’s minds, corrupts their manners, takes off the true sense of 
religion, which is the great bond of societies, and provokes God to give men up 
to a reprobate sense, and to send judgments upon a nation; and therefore the 
conservators of the public peace are concerned to restrain it by punishing it. 
2nd. He looked upon it as a much greater affront to the God of heaven, and 
no less than high treason against his crown and dignity; for “1 should have 
denied the God that is above,” denied his being as God, and his sovereignty 
as God above. Idolatry is atheism in effect; hence, the Gentiles are said to 
be without God (atheists) in the world. Note, We should be afraid of every 
thing that doth but implicitly deny the God above, his providence or any of his 
perfections. 

isepln ¢ He protests that he was so far from doing or designing mischief 
to any, that he neither desired nor delighted in the hurt of the worst enemy 
he had. The forgiving of those that do us evil, it seems, was Old Testament 
duty. Look how the Pharisees came to lose it, who taught “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy,” Mat. v. 43. Observe here, 

1. Job was far from nh ely pi He did not only not return the injuries that 
were done him, not only not pris those that hated him, but, Ist. iH did not 
so much as rejoice when any mischief befell them, ver. 29. Many that would 
not wilfully hurt those who stand in their light, or have done them a diskind- 
ness, yet are secretly pleased, and laugh in their sleeve, as we say, when hurt 
is done them; but Job was not of that spirit. Though Job was a very good man, 
yet it seems there were those that hated him; but evil found them. He saw 
their destruction, and was far from rejoicing in it; for that would justly have 
brought the destruction upon him, as is intimated, Pr. xxiv. 17,18. 2nd. He 
did not so much as wish in his own mind that evil might befall them, ver. 30; 
he never wished a curse to his soul; and curses to the soul are the worst of 
curses ; never desired his death,—he knew if he did, it would turn into sin to him. 
He was carefifl not to offend with his tongue, Ps. xxxix. 1; would not suffer 
his mouth to sin, and therefore durst not imprecate any: evil, no, not to his 
worst enemy. If others bear malice to us, that will not justify us in bearing 
malice to them. 

2. He was violently urged to revenge, and yet he kept himself thus clear from 
it; ver. 31, “the men of his tabernacle,” his domestics, his servants, and those 
about him, were so enraged at Job’s enemy that hated him, that they could have 
eaten him, if Job would but have set them on, or given them leave; “ Oh that 
we had of his flesh.” Our master is satisfied to forgive him, but we cannot be 
80 satisfied. See how well beloved Job was by his family; how heartily they 
espoused his cause, and what enemies they were to his enemies; but see what 
a strict hand Job kept upon his passions, that he would not revenge himself, 
though he had those about him that blew the coals of his resentment. Note, A 

ood man commonly doth not lay the aftronts that are done him so much to 
near himself as his friends do for him. 2. Great men have commonly those 
about them that stir them up to revenge; David had so, 1 Sam. xxiv. 4; xxvi. 8; 
2 Sam. xvi. 9. But if they keep their temper, notwithstanding the spiteful 
insinuations of those about them, afterwards it shall be no grief of heart te 
them, but shall turn very much to their praise. ; . 

Fourthly. He protests that he had never been unkind or inhospitable to 
strangers; ver. 32, “ The stranger lodged not in the street;” as angels might 
lately have done in the streets of Sodom, if Lot alone had not entertained them. 
Perhaps by that instance Job was taught (as we are, Heb. xiii. 2,) not to be 
forgetful to entertain strangers. He that is at home, must consider those that 
are from home; and put his soul into their soul’s stead, and then do as he would 
be done by. Hospitality is a Christian duty, 1 Pet. iv. 9; Job in his prosperity 
was noted for good housekeeping, ‘ he opened his door to the road,’ so it may be 
read; he kept the street-door open that he might see who passed by, and invite 
them in, as eeahare Gen, xviii. 1. 


33 IfI covered my transgressions as Adam, 

By hiding mine iniquity in my bosom: 

Did I fear a great multitude, 

Or did the contempt of families terrify me, 

That I kept silence, avd went not out of the door ? 

Oh that one would hear me! 

Behold, my desire zs, that the Almighty would answer me. 

And ¢hat mine adversary had written a book. 

Surely I would take it upon my shoulder, 

And bind it as a crown to me. 

I would declare unto him the number of my steps ; 

As a prince would I go near unto him. 

If my land cry against me, or that the furrows likewise 
thereof complain ; 

If I have eaten the fruits thereof without money, 

Or have caused the owners thereof to lose their life : 

Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of 

The words of Job are ended. (barley. 
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xxxi. 6. “An even balance” is literally “balances of righteous- 
ness,” that is, a just balance. “ 

xxxi. 8. “ of ring” should be “produce,” the crops which be- 
longed to him. Compare verse 12. 

— 10. The mill for grinding corn was usually turned by women. 
Job’s idea is that of an abject menial. 

xxxi. 13. “ Contended,” that is, at law. 7 a 

xxxi. 21. The words, “when I saw my help in the ga refer to 


the custom of deciding law cases at the city gate; and the sense is 
either “ when I saw at the gate those who would have favoured and 
aided me in such a course,” or “when my office of judge would have 
secured me immunity.” ; 
xxxi. 26—28. The worship of the sun and moon was very wide- 
spread in early antiquity; it was probably one of the oldest forms of 
idolatry. Not only were the sun, moon, and stars worshipped as sym- 
bols, but they were personified and worshipped by symbols. zoo re- 
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We have here Job’s protestation against three more sins, together with his 
yeneral appeal to God’s bar, and his petition for a hearing there; which it is 
likely was intended to conclude his ieacteeen (and therefore we will consider 
it last,) but that another particular sin occurred from which he thought it 
requisite to acquit himself. He clears himself from the charge, 

Kirst. Of dissimulation and hypocrisy, which was the general crime his friends 
accused him of; that, under the cloak of a profession of religion, he had kept 
up secret haunts of sin, and that really he was as bad as other people, but had 
the art of concealing it. Hophar insinuated this, ch. xx. 12, that he hid his 
iniquity under his tongue; No, saith Job, that I never did, ver. 33, “I never 
covered my transgression as Adam;” never palliated a sin with frivolous 
excuses, nor made fig leaves the shelter of my shame, nor ever hid my iniquity 
in my bosom, as a fondling, a darling that I could by no means part with; or as 
stolen goods, which he dreaded the discovery of, It is natural to us to cover our 
sins; we have it by kind from our first parents. We are loath to confess our 
faults, willing to extenuate them, and make the best of ourselves; to devolve 
the blame upon others, as Adam on his wife, not without a tacit reflection upon 
God himself. But he that thus covers his sins shall not prosper, Pr. xxviii. 13. 
Job in this protestation intimates two things, which were certain evidences 
of his integrity: 1. That he was not goes of any great transgression or 
iniquity, inconsistent with sincerity, which he had now industriously concealed. 
In this protestation he had dealt fairly, and, while he denies some sins, was not 
conscious to himself that he allowed himself in any. 2. That what transgression 
and iniquity he had been guilty of, (as who is there that lives, and sins not?) 
he had always been ready to own it; and, as soon as ever he perceived he had 
said or done amiss, he was ready to unsay it, and undo it as far as he could by 
repentance; confessing it both to God and man, and forsaking it. And this 
is doing honestly. , 

Secondly. From the charge of cowardice and base fear. His courage in that 
which is good he produceth as an evidence of his sincerity in it; ver. 34, ‘ Did 
I fear a great multitude, that I kept silence?” No; all that knew Job knew 
him to be a man of undaunted reso.ution in a good cause; that boldly appeared, 
spoke, and acted in defence of religion and justice, and did not fear the face 
of man, nor was ever threatened or browbeaten out of his duty, but set his 
face as a flint. Observe, 1. What great conscience Job had made of his duty 
as a magistrate, or a man of reputation in the piece where he lived. He did not, 
he durst not, keep silence when he had a call to speak in an honest cause, nor 
keep within doors when he had a call to go abroad to do good. The case may 
be such as that it may be our sin to be silent and retired; as when we are called 
to reprove sin, and bear our testimony against it, to vindicate the truths and 
ways of God, to do right to those who are injured or oppressed, or any wa 
to serve the public, or do honour to our religion. 2. What little account Jo 
made of the discouragements he met with in the way of his duty. He valued 
not the clamours of the mob, feared not a great multitude, nor did he value the 
menaces of the mighty; the contempt of families never terrified him. He was 
not deterred by the number or quality, the scorns or insults, of the injurious 
from doing justice to the injured,—no, he scorned to be swayed and biassed by 
any such considerations,—nor ever sutfered a righteous cause to be run down 
by a high hand. He feared the great God, not the great multitude, and his 
curse, not the contempt of families. r4 

Thirdly. From the charge of oppression and violence, and doing wrong to 
his poor neighbours. And here observe, 

1. What his protestation is. That the estate he had he both got and used 
honestly; so that his land could not cry out against him, nor the furrows thereof 
complain, ver. 38; as they do against those who get the possession of them by 
fraud and extortion, Hab. ii, 9—11. ‘The whole creation is said to groan under 
the sin of man; but that which is unjustly gained and held cries out against a 
man, and accuseth him, condemns him, and demands justice against him for the 
injury. Rather than his oppression shall go unpunished, the very ground and 
the furrows of it shall witness against him, and be his prosecutors. Two things 
he could safely say concerning Tis estate: Ist. That he ‘never ate the fruits 
of it without money,” ver. 39; what he purchased he paid for, as Abraham, for 
the land he bought, Gen. xxiii. 16; and David, 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. The labourers 
that he employed had their wages duly paid them; and, if he made use of the 
fruits of those lands that he let out, he paid his tenants for them, or allowed 
it in their rent. 2nd. That he never “caused the owners thereof to lose their 
life ;” never got an estate, as Ahab got Naboth’s vineyard, killing the heir, and 
seizing the inheritance; never starved those that held lands of him, nor killed 
them with hard bargains and hard usage. No tenant, no workman, no servant 
he had, could complain of him. 

2. How he confirms his protestation. He doth it, as often before, with a 
suitable imprecation; ver. 40, If 1 have got my estate oe “let thistles 
grow instead of wheat;” the worst of weeds instead of the best of grains. 
‘When men get estates unjustly they are justly deprived of the comfort of them, 
and disappointed in their expectations from them. They sow their land, but 
they sow not that body that shall be. God will give it a body; it was sown 
wheat, but shall come up thistles. What men do not come honestly by will 
never do them any good. 

Job, towards the close of his protestation, appeals to the judgment-seat of 
God concerning the truth of it; ver. 34—36, “ Oh that he would hear me, even 
that the Almighty would answer me!” This was what he often desired, and 
often complained that he could not obtain; and, now he had drawn up his own 
defence so particularly, he leaves it upon record, in expectation of a hearing, 
tiles it as it were, until his cause be called. 

Ist. A trial is moved for, and the motion earnestly pressed ; ‘Oh that one 
one, would hear me; my cause is so good, and my evidence so clear, 
willing to refer it to any indifferent person whatsoever; but my desire is that 
the Aloight himself would determine it.’ An upright heart doth not dread 
a scrutiny. ae that means honestly wishes he had a window in his breast, that 


any 


that Lam | 


all inen might see the intents of his heart. But an upright heart doth particularly | 


desire to be determined in every thing by the judgment of God, which we are 
sure is according to truth. It was holy David’s prayer, “Search me, O God, 
ee lope ay heart ;” and it was blessed Paul's comfort, “ He that judgeth me 
is the Lord.’ 

2ud. The prosecutor is called; the plaintiff summoned, and ordered to bring 
in hisinformation, to say what he has to say against the prisoner, for he stands 
upon his deliverance. “ Oh that mine adversary had written a book!” that my 
friends, who charge me with hypocrisy, would draw up their charge in writing, 
that it might be reduced toa certainty, and that we might the better join issue 
upon it. Job would be very glad to see the libel, to have a copy of his indict- 
ment; he would not hide it under his arm, but take it upon his ahecttar! to be 


seen and read of all men; nay, he would bind it as-a crown to_him, would be | 


pleased with it, and look upon it as his ornament. For, First, If it discovered 
to him any sin he had been guilty of which he did not yet see, he should be glad 
to know it, that he might repent of it, and get it pardoned. A good man is 
willing to know the worst by himself, aud will be thankful to those that will 
faithfully tell him of his faults. Secondly. If it charge him with what was 
false, he doubted not but to disprove the allegations; that his innoceney would 
he cleared up as the light, and he should come off with so much the more 


searches of learned explorers have shown the immense variety of the 
forms in which these idolatries prevailed. The kissing of the hand 
to the sun and moon was an act of adoration. 

xxxi. 31. “Flesh” here is either meat or Job’s own flesh; but we 
have little doubt that common provisions are intended. 

xxxi. 33. Instead of “as Adam,” the margin has “after the 
manner of men.” Critics and translators are divided as to the 
meaning ; but opinion is mostly in favour of the marginal rendering. 
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honour. But, Thirdly. He did believe that, when his adversaries came to 
consider the matter so closely as they must do if they put the charge in waAlng 
the accusations would be trivial and minute, and every one that saw them wou d 
say, If this was all they had to say against him, it was a shame they had given 
him so much trouble. | 

3rd. The defendant is ready to make his appearance, and to give his aceusers 
all the fair play they can desire. _He will declare unto them the number of his 
steps, ver. 37. He will let them into the history of his own life, will shew them 
all the stages and scenes of it ; he will anNe them a narrative of his conversation, 
what would make against him as well as what would make for him, and let 
them make what use they pleased of it, And so confident he is of his integrit 
that, as a prince to be crowned, rather than as a prisoner to be tried, he woul 
go near to him, both to his accuser to hear his charge, and to his judge to hear 
his doom. Thus the testimony of his conscience was his rejoicing. 

Hic murus aheneus esto, nil conscire sihi— 
“Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence.’ 
Those that have kept their hands without spot from the world, as Job did, may 
lift up their faces without spot unto God, and may comfort themselves with the 
prospect of his judgment when they lie under the unjust censures of men, “ If 
our hearts condemn us not, then have we confidence towards God.” 

And thus “the words of Job are ended ;” that is, he has now said all he would 
say in answer to his friends. He afterwards said something in a way of self- 
reproach and condemnation, ch. xl. 4, 5; xlii. 2, &c.; but here ends what he had 
to say in a way of self-defence and vindication. If this suffice not, he will say 
no more; he knows when he hath said enough, and will submit himself to the 
by be of the bench. Some think the manner of expression intimates that 
1e concluded with an air of assurance and triumph. lie now keeps the field, 
and doubts not but to win the field; “ Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God's elect? It is God that justifies.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The stage is clear, for Job and his three friends are set down, and neither he nor they. 


have any thing more to say; it is therefore very seasonable for a moderator to inter- 
pose, and Elihu is the man. In this chapter we have, I. Some account of him, his 
parentage, his presence at this dispute, and his sentiments concerning it, ver. 1—5. 
II. The apology he made for his bold undertaking, to speak to a question which had 
been so largely and learnedly argued by his seniors. He pleads, 1. That, though he 
had not the experience ofan old man, yet he had the understanding of a man, ver. 6—10; 
2. That he had patiently heard all they had to say, ver. 11—13; 3. That he had some- 
thing new to offer, ver. 14—17; 4. That his mind was full of this matter, and it would 
be a refreshment to him to give it vent, ver. 18—20; 5. That he was resolved to speak 
impartially, ver. 21, 22. And he did speak so well to this matter that Job made no 
reply to him, and God gave him no rebuke, when he checked both Job himself and his 
other three friends. 


O these three men ceased to answer Job, because 

he was righteous in his own eyes. 2 Then 

was kindled the wrath of Elihu the son of Barachel 
the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram: against Job was 
his wrath kindled, because he justified himself rather 
than God. 3 Also against his three friends was his. 
wrath kindled, because they had found no answer, 
and yet had condemned Job. 4 Now Elihu had 
waited till Job had spoken, because they were elder 
than he. 5 When Elihu saw that there was no 
answer in the mouth of these three men, then his 


wrath was kindled. 


Usually young men are the disputants, and old men the moderators. But 
here, when old men were the disputants, as a rebuke to them for their unbe- 
coming heat, a young man is raised up to be the moderator. Divers of Job’s 
friends were present, that came to visit him, and to receive instruction. Now 
here we have, 

First. The reason why his three friends were now silent. They ceased to 
answer him, and let him have his saying, “ because he was righteous in his own 
eyes;” that was the reason they gave why they said no more, because it was 
to no purpose to argue with a man that was so opinionative, ver. 1. ‘Those that 
are self-conceited are indeed hard to be wrought upon; “ there is more hope of 
a fool” (a fool of God’s making) “than of them,” (who are fools of their own 
making,) Pr. xxvi. 11. But they did not judge fairly concerning Job. He was 
really righteous before God, and not righteous only in his own eyes; so that 
it was only to save their own credit that they made this the reason of their 
silence, as peevish disputants commonly do when they find themselves rum 
aground, and are not willing to own themselves unable to make their part good. 

Secondly, The reasons why Elihu, the fourth, now spoke. His name, Elihu, 
signifies ‘my God is he.’ They had all tried in vain to convince Job, but ‘my 
God is he’ that can and will do it, and did it at last. None but he can open 
the understanding. He is said to be a Buzite, from Buz, Nahor’s second son, 
Gen. xxii. 21; and of the kindred of Ram, that is, Aram, so some, Gen. xxii. 2) 
from whence the Syrians or Aramites descended, and were denominated “of 
the kindred of Abram ;’ so the Chaldee paraphrase, supposing him to be first 
called Ram, ‘high;’ then Abram, ‘a high father; and lastly, Abraham, ‘ the 
high father of a multitude.’ Elihu was not so well known as the rest, and 
therefore is more particularly described thus. P 

1, Elihu spoke because he was angry, and thought he had gem cause to be so. 
When he had made his remarks upon the dispute, he did not go away and 
calumniate the disputants, striking them secretly with a malicious, censorious 
tongue, but what he had to say he would say it before it their faces, that they 
might vindicate themselves if they could. 4 

Ist. He was angry at Job because he thought he did not speak so reyerently 
of God as he ought to have done, and that was too true; ver. 2, “he justifi 
himself more than God ;” that is, he took more care and pains to clear himself 
from the imputation of ee in being thus afflicted than to clear 
God from the imputation o 
more concerned for his own honour than for God’s; whereas he should in the 
first place have justified God, and cleared his glory, and then he might weil 


xxxi. 35. This verse may be translated, ‘‘Oh, that He would hear 
me! 
adversary at law write an indictment!” Job is ready to have his 
cause heard, his plea is prepared, and he longs for the indictment 
against him to be made known and determined. He is the defen- 
dant, but he invokes the plaintiff to bring matters to anissue, — 

xxxi. 86. Compare Exod. xiii. 9,16; Deut. vi. 8; Prov. iii. 3, vi, 
21, which seem to throw light on the images here employed, 


unrighteousness in afflicting him, as if he were 


Behold my token! let the Almighty answer me; and let my 
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enough have left his own reputation to shift for itself. Note, A gracious heart 
is jealous for the honour of God, and cannot but be angry when it is neglected 
or postponed, or anv injury done it. Nor is it any breach of the law of meekness 
to be angry at our friends when they are offensive to God. “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan,” saith Christ to Simon. Elihu owned Job to be a good man, and 
yet would not say as he said, when he thought he said amiss. It is too great 
a compliment to our friends not to tell them of their faults. 

2nd. He was angry at his friends, because he thought they had not carried 
it so charitably towards Job as they ought to have done; ver.3, “They had 
found no answer, and yet had condemned Job.” They had adjudged him to be 
a hypocrite, and a wicked man, and would not recede from that sentence con- 
eerning him, and yet they could not prove him so, nor disprove the evidences 
he produced of his integrity. They could not make good the premises, and yet 
held fast the conclusion. ‘They had no reply to make to his arguments, and yet 
they would not yield, but, right or wrong, would run him down, and this is not 
fair. There is seldom any quarrel begun, and more seldom curried on to that 
length that this was, but there is a fault on both sides. Elihu, as became a 
moderator, took part with neither, but was equally displeased with the mis- 
takes and mismanagements of both. Those that in good earnest seek for truth, 
aust thus be impartial in their judgments concerning the contenders, and not 
reject what is true and good on either side for the sake of what is amiss, nor 
ipprove or defend what is amiss for the sake of what is true and good; but 
must learn to separate between the pero and the vile. 

2. Elihu spoke because he thought it was time to speak, and that now at 
length it was come to his turn, ver. 4, 5. Ist. He had waited on Job’s speeches, 
had patiently heard him out, till the words of Job were ended. 2nd. He had 
waited on his friends’ silence. So that, as he would not interrupt him, so he 
would not prevent them; not because they were wiser than he, but because 
they were older than he, and therefore it was expected by the company that 
they should speak first, and Elihu was very modest, and would by no means 
offer to abridge them of their privilege. Some certain rules of precedency 
must be observed for the keeping of order. Though inward real honour will 
attend true wisdom and worth; but, because every man will think himself or his 
friend the wisest and worthiest, that can be no certain rule for the outward 
ceremonial honour, which, therefore, must attend the seniority either of age 
or office; and this respect the seniors may the better require because they paid 
it when they were juniors, and the juniors may the better pay because they 
shall have it when ae come to be seniors. 


6 And Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite answered 
and said, 
I am young, and ye are very old ; 
Wherefore I was afraid, 
And durst not shew you mine opinion. 
7 1 said, Days should speak, 
And multitude of years should teach wisdom. 
8 But ¢here is a spirit in man : [standing. 
And the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
9 Great men are not always wise : 
Neither do the aged understand judgment. 
Therefore I said, Hearken to me; 
I also will shew mine opinion 
Behold, I waited for your words ; 
I gave ear to your reasons, 
Whilst ye searched out what to say, 
Yea, I attended unto you, 
And, behold, there was none of you that convinced Job, 
Or that answered his words: 
Lest ye should say, We have found out wisdom : 
God thrusteth him down, not man. 
14 Now he hath not directed Ais words against me : 
Neither will I answer him with your speeches. 


Elihu here appears to be, 

First. A man of great-modesty and humility. Though a young man, and of 

regnant parts, yet not pert and confident and assuming. His face shone, and, 
Rite Moses, he did not know it, which made it shine so much the brighter. Let 
it be observed by all, especially by young people, as worthy their imitation, 
1. What a diffidence he had of himself, and of his own judgment; ver. 6, “ 1 am 

oung, and therefore I was afraid, and durst not shew you mine opinion,” for 
Fear should either prove mistaken, or do that which was unbecoming me. 
He was so observant of all that passed, and applied his mind so close to what 
he heard, that he had formed in himself a judgment of it; he neither neglected 
it as foreign, nor declined it as intricate ; but, how clear soever the matter was 
tu himself, he was afraid to deliver himself upon it, because he differed in his 
sentiments from those that were older than he. Note, It becomes us to be 
suspicious of our own judgment in matters of doubtful disputation; to be 
swift to hear the sentiments of others, and slow to speak our own, especially 
when we go contrary to the judgment of those whom, upon the score of their 
learning and piety, we justly have a veneration tor. 2. What a deference he 
paid ea kts seniors, and what great expectations he had from them; ver. 7, “ 
said, Days should speak.” Note, Age and bot gp peal give aman great advan- 
tage in judging of things, both as they furnish a man with so much the more 
matter for his thoughts to work upon, and as they ripen and improve the 
faculties he is to work with; which is a good reason why old people should take 
pains both to learn themselves and to teach others, else the advantages of their 
age are a reproach to them; and why young people should attend on their 
instructions. It is good lodging with an old disciple, Acts xxi. 16; Tit. ii. 4. 

Elihu’s modesty appeared in the patient attention he gave to what his seniors 
said, ver. 11, 12. He waited for their words as one that expected much from 
them, agreeable to the opinion he had of these grave men. He gave ear to 
their reasons, that he might take their meaning, and fully understand what 


12 


15 


was the drift of their discourse, and what the force of their arguments. Yea, 
he attended to them with diligence and care. And this, 1. Though they were 
slow, and took up a deal of time in searching out what to say. ‘Though they 
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were often to seek for matter and words, paused and hesitated, and were 
unready at their work, yet he overlooked that, and gave eur to their reasons, 
which, if really convincing, he would not think the less so for the disadvantages 
of the delivery of them, 2. Though they trifled and made nothing of it, though 
they none of them answered Job’s words, nor said what was proper to convince 
him, yet he attended to them in hopes they would bring it to some heud at last. 
Many a time we must be willing to hear what we do not like, else we cannot 


| prove all things. His patient attendance on their discourses he pleads, ist. As 


that which entitled him to a liberty of speech in his turn, and empowered him 
to require their attention. Hane veniam petimusque damusque vicissim,— his 
liberty we mutually allow andask.’ They that have heard may speak, and they 
that have learned may teach. 2nd. As that which enabled him to pass a judg- 
ment upon what they had said. He had observed what they drove at, and 
therefore knew what to say toit. Let us be thoroughly apprized of the sen- 
timents of our brethren before we censure them; for “he that answers a 
matter before he hears it,” or when he has heard it but by the halves, “it is 
folly and shame to him,” and speaks him both impertinent and imperious. 

Secondly. He appears to have been a man of great sense and courage, and 
one that knew as well when and how to speak, as when and how to keep 
silence. Though he had so much respect to his friends as not to interrupt 
them with his speaking, yet he had so much regard to truth and justice (his 
better friends) as not to betray them by his silence. He boldly pleads, 

1. That man is a rational creature, and therefore every man hath for himself 
a judgment of discretion, and ought to be allowed a liberty of speech in his 
turn. He means the same that Job did, ch. xii. 3, ‘ But | have understanding 
as well as you,” when he saith, ver. 8, “But there is a spirit in man;” only he 
expresseth it a little more modestly, that one man has understanding as well as 
anvuther, and no man can pretend to have the monopoly of reason, or to engross 
all the trade of it. Had he meant, ‘I have revelation as well as you,’ (as some 
understand it,) he must have proved it; but if he mean only, ‘I have reason 
as well as you,’ they cannot deny it, for it is every man’s honour, and it is no 
presumption to claim it, nor could they gainsay his inference from it, ver. 10, 
“Therefore hearken to me.” Learn here, Ist. That the soul is a spirit 
neither material itself, nor doth it depend upon matter, but is capable of 
conversing with things spiritual, which are not the objects of sense. 2nd. It 
is an understanding spirit. It is able to discover and receive truth, to dis- 
course and reason upon it, and to direct and rule accordingly. 3rd. This 
understanding spirit is in every man. It is the light that lighteth every man, 
Jno. i. 9. 4th. It is “the inspiration of the Almighty” that gives us this 
understanding spirit; for he is the Father of spirits, and Fountain of under- 
standing : see Gen. ii. 7; Eccl. xii. 7; Zec. xii. 1. 

2. ‘That those who are advanced above others in grandeur and gravity do not 
always proportionably go beyond them in knowledge and wisdom; ver. 9, 
“Great men are not always wise.” It is pity but they were; for then they 
would never do hurt with their greatness, and would do so much the more 
good with their wisdom. Men should be preferred for their wisdom; and 
those that are in honour and power have most need of wisdom, and have the 
greatest opportunity of improving in it, and yet it doth not follow that great 
men are always wise, and therefore it is folly to subscribe to the dictates of any 
with an implicit faith. The aged do not always understand judgment, even 
they may be mistaken, and therefore must not expect to bring eyery thought 
into obedience to them; nay, therefore they must not take it as an affront to be 
contradicted, but rather take it as a kindness to be instructed by their juniors; 
“Therefore L said, Hearken to me,” ver. 10. We must be willing to hear reason 
from those that are every way inferior to us, and to yield to it. He that hasa 
good eye can see farther upon level ground than he that is purblind can from 


the top of the highest mountain, “ Better is a poor and wise child than an old 
and foolish king,” Heel. iv. 13. 

3. That it was requisite something should be said for the setting of this eon- 
troversy in a true light, which by all that had hitherto been said was but 
rendered more intricate and perplexed, ver. 13. 1 must speak, “lest ye should 
say, We have found out wisdom ;” lest you should think your argument against 
Job conclusive and irrefragable, and that Job cannot be convinced and humbled 
by any other argument but this of yours, that “God casteth him down, and 
not man;” that it appears by his extraordinary afllictions that God is his 
enemy, and therefore he is certainly a wicked man. I must shew you that 
this is a false hypothesis, and that Job may be convinced without maintaining 
it. Or, lest you should think you have found out the wisest way, to reason no 
more with him, but leave it to God to thrust him down. It is time to speak 
when we hear errors advanced and disputed for, eepectalls under pretence of 
supporting the cause of God with them. It is time to speak when God's judg- 
ments are youched for the patronizing of men’s pride and passion, and their 
aS Fie uncharitable censures of their brethren; then we must speak on God’s 
vehalf. 

4. That he had something new to offer, and would endeavour to manage the 
dispute in a better manner than it had hitherto been managed, ver. 14. He 
thinks he may expect a favourable hearing ; for, Ist. He will not reply to Job’s 
protestations of his integrity, but allows the truth of them, and therefore doth 
not interpose as his enemy. ‘He hath not directed his words oenine’ me;” 
1 have nothing to say against the main of his discourse, nor do I differ from his 
principles. I have only a gentle reproof to give him for his passionate expres- 
sions. 2nd. He will not repeat their arguments, nor go upon their principles; 
“Neither will L answer him with your speeches.” Not with the same matter; 
should I only say what has been said, I might justly be silenced as impertinent. 
Nor in the same manner; I will not be guilty of that peevisnness towards him 
myself which I dislike in you. The controversy that has already been fully 
handled a wise man will let alone, unless he can amend and improve what 
has been done. Why should he actum agere,—‘ do that which has been done 
already ?’ 


15 They were amazed, they answered no more : 
They left off speaking. 

When I had waited, (for they spake not, 
But stood still, avd answered no more ;) 

TI said, I will answer also my part, 

I also will shew mine opinion. 

For I am full of matter, 

The spirit within me constraineth me. 
Behold, my belly zs as wine which hath no vent; 
It is ready to burst like new bottles, 

I will speak, that I may be refreshed : 

I will open my lips and answer. 
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xxxi. 39. The phrase, “if I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money,” literally means “without silver,” as in Isa. lv. 1, and 
ignifies “without payment.” Silver by weight was one of the 
earliest forms of a metal currency. 

_ xxxi. 40, The word rendered “ thistles” may denote thorny plants 
in general, but may mean the thistle in particular. For “ cockle,” 
the margin has “noisome weeds,” which is better, for “ill weeds 
would be a good translation. 


xxxii. 1—5. Job’s three counsellors were silent, less, perhaps, 
because they had nothing to say, than because they had no hope of 
convineing him. It is very doubtful who Elihu was, and hence, 
among other fancies, it has been supposed that he was not a mere 
man at all, but a being of superior order, which is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that he was a Buzite, and therefore de- 
scended from Nahor. As for Ram, the Abraham of the Chaldee, 
the Rimmon of the Syriac, and the Rama of some Greek copies 
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21 Let me not, I pray you, accept any man’s person, 
Neither let me give flattering titles unto man. 

22 For I know not to give flattering titles ; 
In so doing my maker would soon take me away. 


Three things here apologize for Elihu’s interposing as he doth in this con- 
troversy, which had already been canvassed by such acute and learned dis- 

utants: 
. First. That the stage was clear, and he did not break in upon any of the 
managers on either side; ver. 15, “they were amazed;” ver. 16, “they stood 
still, and answered no more.” ‘They not only left off speaking themselves, but 
they stood still, to hear if any of the company would speak their minds; so 
that (as we say) he had room and fair play given him. The 
satisfied themselves with what they had said, else they anid have adjourned 
the court, and not have stood still, expecting what might farther be offered. 
And therefore “I said” (ver. 17) ‘I will answer aiso my part.” I cannot pre- 
tend to give a definitive sentence; no, the judgment is the Lord’s, and by him 
it must be determined who is in the right, and who in the wrong; but, since you 
have each of you shewed your opinion, I also will shew mine, and let it take 
its fate with the rest. When what is offered, even by the meanest, is offered 
thus modestly, it is pity but it should be fairly heard and considered. I see no 
inconvenience in supposing that Elihu here discovers himself to be the penman 
of this book; and that he here writes as an historian, relating the matter of 
fact, that after he had bespoke their attention in the foregoing verses, they 
were amazed, they left off whispering among themselves, did not gainsay the 
liberty of speech he desired, but stood still to hear what he would say, being 
much surprised at the admirable mixture of boldness and modesty that appeared 
in his preface. 

Secondly. That he was uneasy, and even in pain to be delivered of his 
thoughts upon this matter. They must give him leave to speak, for he cannut 
forbear; while he is musing, the fire burns, Ps. xxxix. 3. Sk at up in his bones, 
as the prophet speaks, Jer. xx.9. Never did nurse, when her breasts were 
gorged, so long to have them drawn, as Elihu did to deliver his mind concerning 

ob’s case, ver. }8—20. If any of the disputants would have hit that which he 
thought was the right joint, he would contentedly have been silent. But when 
he thought they all missed it, he was eager to be trying his hand at it. He 
pleads, |. That he had a great deal to say; “Iam full of matter,” having made 
my remarks upon all that has hitherto been said, and taken rise from it for my 
own thoughts. When aged men are drawn dry, and have spent their stock in 
discoursing of the Divine providence, God can raise up others, even young 
men, and fill them with matter for the edifying of his church; for it is a subject 
that can never be exhausted, though they that speak to it may. 2. That he was 
under a necess'ty of saying it; “ The Spirit within me” not only instructs me | 
what to say, but puts me on to say it; so that if I have not vent (such a mighty 
ferment are my thoughts in) I shall burst like bottles of new wine when it is 
working, ver. 19. See what a great grief it is to a good minister to be silenced 
and thrust intoa corner. He is full of matter, full of Christ, full of heaven, and 
would speak of these things for the good of others, but he may not. 3. That 
it would be an ease and satisfaction to himself to deliver his mind; ver. 20, 
“7 will speak that 1 may be refreshed;” not only that 1 may be eased of the 
pain of stifling it, but that IT may have the pleasure of endeavouring, accord- 
Ing to my place and capacity, to do good. It is a great refreshment to a | 
Booed man to have liberty to speak for the glory of God and the edification 
of others, 

Thirdly. That he was resolved to speak with all possible freedom and sin- | 
cerity what he thought was true, not what he thought would please; ver. 21, 22, 
“Let me not accept any man’s person,” as partial judges do, that aim to enrich 


SA RITE. 


seemed not fully 4 


themselves, not to do justice; Lam resolved to flatter no man. He would not | 
speak otherwise than he thought, either, 1. In compassion to Job, because he | 
was poor and in affliction; would not make his case better than he really took | 
it to be, for fear of increasing his grief, but, let him bear it as he can, he shall 
be told the truth. Those that are in affliction must not be flattered, but dealt 
faithfully with. When trouble is upon any, it is foolish pity to suffer sin upon 
them too, (Lev. xix. 17,) for that is the worst addition that can be to their 
trouble. “Thou shalt not countenance,” no more than discountenance, “a 

oor man in his cause,” #x. xxiii. 3, nor regard asad look any more than a big 
ook, so as for the sake of it to pervert justice, for that is knowing faces. Or, 
2. In compliment to Job’s friends, because they were in prosperity and repu- 
tation. Let them not expect he should say as they said, any farther than he 
was convinced they said right, nor applaud their dictates for the sake of their 
dignities ; no, though Elihu isa young man, and upon his preferment, he will 
not dissemble truth to court the favour of great men. It is a good resolution 
he has taken up, ‘‘I know not to give flattering titles to men.” I never used 
myself to that leceosae? and it is a good reason he gives for that resolution ; 
“in so doing my Maker would soon take me away.” It is good to keep our- 
selves in awe with a holy fear of God’s judgments. He that made us will take 
us away in his wrath, if we do not carry ourselves as we should. He hates all 
dissimulation and flattery, and will soon put lying lips to silence, and eut off 
flattering lips, Ps. xii. 3. The more closely we eye the majesty of God as our 
Maker, and the more we dread his wrath and justice, the less danger shall we 
be in of a sinful fearing or flattering of men. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Pompous prefaces oftentimes, like the teeming mountain, introduce but poor perfor- 
mances; but Elihu’s discourse here, doth not disappoint the expectations which his 
preface had raised: it is substantial and lively, and very much to the purpose. He 
had in the foregoing chapter, said what he had to say to Job’s three friends; and now 
he comes up close to Job himself, and directs his speech to him. I. He bespeaks Job's 
favourable acceptance of what he should say, and desires he would take him for that 
person whom he had so often wished for, that would plead with him, and receive his 
plea on God’s behalf, ver. 1—7. II. He doth in God’s name, bring an action against 
him, for words, which in the heat of disputation he had spoken: reflecting upon God 
as dealing hardly with him, ver. 8—11l. III. He endeavours to convince him of his 
fault and folly herein, by shewing him 1. God’s sovereign dominion over man, 
ver, 12, 13, 2. The care God takes of man, and the various ways and means he useth 
to do his soul good: which we have reason to think he designs, when he lays bodily 
afflictions upon him, ver. 14. Ist. Job had sometimes complained of unquiet dreams, 
ch. vii. 14; Why, saith Elihu, God sometimes speaks conviction and instruction to 
men by such dreams, ver. 15—18. 2nd. Job had especially complained of his sicknesses 


and pains; and as to these he shews largely, that they were far from being tokens of 
God’s wrath, as Job took them; or evidences of Job's hypocrisy, as his friends took 
them ; that they were really wise and gracious methods, which Divine grace took for | 
the increase of his acquaintance with God, to work patience, experience, and hope, 
ver. 19—30; and, lastly, he concludes with a request to Job, either to answer him, or , 
give him leave to go on, ver. 31—33. 
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merely indicate the uncertainty which existed concerning him 
in ancient times. The opinion most favoured is that Ram is Aram 
(Gen. xxii. 21), , 

xxxii. 8. This language is emphatic, indicating the reality of the 
spirit that is in man, and of the Divine influence by which he is 
endued with understanding. The passage proves that mere breath 
is not meant by the word spirit, and some think it here refers to the 
Spirit of God as inspiring some men in a special sense. In any 
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J HEREFORE, Job, I pray thee, hear my speeches. 
And hearken to all my words 

2 Behold, now T have opened my mouth, 
My tongue hath spoken in my mouth. 
My words shad/ be of the uprightness of my heart ; 
And my lips shall utter knowledge clearly 
The Spirit of God hath made me, 
And the breath of the Almighty hath given me life. 
If thou canst answer me, 
Set ¢hy words in order before me, stand up. 
Behold, I am according to thy wish in God's stead - 
I also am formed out of the clay. 
Behold, my terror shall not make thee afraid, 
Neither shall my hand be heavy upon thee. 


Several arguments Elihu here useth to persuade Job not only to give hima 
| patient hearing, but to believe that he designed him a good office; and to take 
it kindly, and be willing to receive the instructions he was now about to give 
him. Let Job consider, 

First. That Elihu doth not join with his three friends against him. He hath 
in the foregoing chapter declared his dislike of their proceedings, disclaimed 
their hypothesis, and quite set aside the method they took of healing Job. 
“ Wherefore, Job, 1 pray thee, hear my speech,” ver. 1. ‘hey were all in the 

same song, all spoke in the same strain; but I am trying a new way, “therefore 
| hearken to all my words,” and not to some of them only; for we cannot judge 
of a discourse unless we take it entire, and hearken to it all. 

Secondly. That he intended to make a solemn business of it, not to put in a 
word by ies by, or give a short repartee to shew his wit, but after long silence 
he opened his mouth, ver. 2, with deliberation and design. Upon mature con- 
| sideration, he had already begun to speak, and was prepared to go on, if Job 
would encourage him by his attention. 

Thirdly. That he was resolved to speak as he thought, and not otherwise; 
ver. 3,“ My words shall be of the uprightness of my heart,” the genuine pro- 
duct of my convictions and sentiments. There was reason to suspect that 
Job’s three friends did not think in their consciences that Job was so ill a man 
as they had in their discourses represented him to be, merely for the ine 
of their hypothesis; and that was not fair. It is a base thing to condemn those 
with our tongues, to serve a turn, whom at the same time, we cannot but in 
our consciences think well of. Elihu is an honest man, and scorns to do so. 

Fourthly. That what he said should be easy, and not dark and hard to be 
understood. ‘ My lips shall utter knowledge clearly.” Job shall readily take 
his meaning, and find what he drives at.. Those that speak of the things of 
God should carefully avoid all obscurity and perplexedness both of notion and 
expression, and speak as plainly and clearly as they can, for by that it will 
appear that they do themselves understand what they speak of, that they mean 
honestly, and design the edification of those they speak to. 

Fifthly. That he would in his discourse make the best use he could of the 
reason and understanding God had given him, that life, that rational soul, 
which he received from the Spirit of God and the breath of the Almighty, 
ver. 4. He owns himself unfit to enter the lists with his seniors, yet he desires 
they will not despise his youth, for he is God’s workmanship as well as they 
made by the same hand, endued with the same noble powers and faculties, and 
designed for the same great end; and therefore why may not_the God that 
made him make use of him as an instrument of good to Job? With this con- 
sideration also we should quicken ourselves (and perhaps Elihu made that 
use of it) to do good in our places, according to our capacity: God has made 
us, and given us life, and therefore we should study to use our life to some 
good purpose, to spend it in glorifying God, and serving our generation accord- 
ing to his will, that we may answer the end of our creation, and it may not be 
said we were made in vain. f 

Sixthly. That he would be very willing to hear what Job could object against 
what he had to say; ver. 5, “If thou canst answer me,” if thou hast so much 
strength and spirit left thee, and art not quite spent with the distemper and 
the dispute, “set thy words in order,” and they shall have their due considera- 
tion. hose that ean speak reason will hear reason, 

Seventhly. That he had often wished for one that would appear for God, 
with whom he might freely expostulate, and to whom as arbitrator he might 
refer the matter, and such a one Elihu would be; ver. 6, “Tam according to 
thy wish in God's stead.” How pathetically had Job wished, ch. xvi. 21, “O 
that one might plead for a man with God!” and ch. xxiii 3,°‘O that 1 knew 
where I might find him!” only he would make in his bargain, that his dread 
should not make him afraid, oh. xiii. 21. Now, saith Elihu, look upon me this 
once as in God’s stead; I will undertake to plead his cause with thee, and to 
shew thee wherein thou hast affronted him, aud what he has against thee; and 
what appeals or complaints thou hast to make to God, make them to me. 

Eighthly. That he was not an unequal match for him. “ I also am formed out 
of the clay.” Lalso as wellas the first man, Gen. ii. 7, I also as well as thou. 
Job had urged this with God as areason why he should not bear hard upon 
him; ch. x. 9, “Remember that thou hast made me as the clay ;” Why, saith 
Elihu, I am formed out of the clay as well as thou; ‘formed of the same clay,” 
so some read it. It is good for us all to consider that we are formed out of the 
clay; and well for us it is that those who are to us in God’s stead are so; that 
he speaks to us by men like ourselves, according to Israel’s wish upon a full 
trial, Deu. v. 24. God has wisely deposited the treasure in earthen vessels like 
ourselves, 2 Cor. iv. 7. ; 

Lastly, That he would have no reason to be frighted at the assault ne made 
upon him; ver. 7, “My terror shall not make thee afraid.” 1. As thy friends 
have done with their arguings, | will not fall so foul upon thee as they have 
done, nor draw up such a heavy charge against thee. or, 2. As God would 
do if he should appear to reason with thee. I stand upon the same level with 
thee, and am male of the same mould, and therefore cannot impress that 
terror upon thee which thou mayest justly dread from the Sppearasiog of the 
Divine majesty. If we would rightly convince men, it must be by reason, not 
by terror; by fair arguing, not by a heavy hand. 


8 Surely thou hast spoken in mine hearing, 
And I have heard the voice of thy words, saying, 
9 IT am clean without transgression, I am innocent: 
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case, it is a spirit of wisdom, and not that boldness which we 
often call spirit. 


xxxii. 18—20. Probably Elihu had been a silent listener, but had — 


restrained all his strong impulses to speak until now. He can hold 


his peace no longer, and he declares at once the fulness of his © 


thoughts and his inward eagerness to utter them. Vessels con- 


taining wine in a ctate of fermentation must have a vent, or they 


will burst. To this fact the speaker refers for a figure to descri 
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Neither és there iniquity in me. 
10 Behold, he findeth occasions against me, 
He counteth me for his enemy, 
11 He putteth my feet in the stocks, 
He marketh all my paths. 
12 Behold, ¢z this thou art not just: 
I will answer thee, that God is greater than man. 
13 Why dost thou strive against him ? 


For he giveth not account of any of his matters. 


In these verses, 

First. Elihu particularly chargeth Job with some indecent expressions that 
had dropped from him, reflecting upon the jugtice and goodness of God in his 
dealings with him. He doth not ground the charge upon report, but was him- 
self an earwitness of what he here reproves him for; ver. 8, “ Thou hast spoken 
it in my hearing,” and in the hearing of all this company. He had it not at 
second hand; if so, he would have hoped it had not been so bad as it was 
represented. He did not hear it from Job in private conversation, then he 
would not have been so ill-bred as to repeat it thus publicly; but Job had said 
it openly, and therefore it was fit he should be openly reproved for it. ‘Them 
that sin before all, rebuke before all.” When we hear any thing said that tends 
to God’s dishonour, we ought publicly to bear our testimony against it. What 
is said amiss in our hearing, we are concerned to reprove, for ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lord, to confront the accuser. 

1. Job had represented himself as innocent; ver. 9, Thou hast said, “I am 
clean without transgression;” Job had not said this totidem verbis,—‘ in so 
many words;’ nay, he had owned himself to have sinned, and to be impure 
before God; but he had indeed said, “Thou knowest that I am not wicked. 
My righteousness I hold fast,” and the like. on which Elihu might ground this 
charge. It was true, that Job was “a perfect and an upright man,” and not 
such a one as his friends had represented him; but he ought not to have 
insisted so much upon it, as if God had therefore done him wrong in aftlicting 
him. Yet, it should seem, Elihu did not deal fairly in charging Job with sayin 
that he was clean and innocent from all transgression, when he only pleade 
that he was “upright and innocent from the great transgression ;” but those 
that speak passionately and unwarily must thank themselves if they be mis- 
understood. They should have taken more care. 

2. He had represented God as severe in marking what he did amiss, and 
taking all advantat’s against him, ver. 10, 11, as if he lay at catch to pick quar- 
rels with him; “He findeth occasions against me,” which supposeth seeking 
them. To this purpose Job had spoken, ch. xiv. 16, 17, “Dost thou not watch 
over my sin?” “He counteth me for his enemy;” so he had expressly said, 
ch. xiii, 243; xix. 11. “He putteth my feet in the stocks,” that, as I cannot 
contend with him, so I may not be able to flee from him; this he had said, 
ch. xiii. 27, “ And lookest narrowly unto all my paths,” inthe same place. 

Secondly. He endeavours to convince him that he had spoken amiss in speak- 
ing thus, and that he ought to humble himself before God for it, and by repent- 
ance to unsay it; ver. 12,‘ Behold, in this thou art not just.” ‘Here thou art 
not in the right;* so someread it. See the difference between the charge which 
Elihu exhibited against Job and that which was preferred against him by his 
other friends, They would not own that he was just at all, but Elihu only saith, 
In this, in saying this, thou art not just. 1. Thou dost not deal justly with 
God. To be just is to render to all their due; now we do not render God his 
due, nor are we just to him, if we do not acknowledge his equity and kindness 
in all the dispensations of his providence towards us; that he is righteous in 
all his ways, and that, however it be, yet he is good. 2. Thou dost not speak 
the language of a righteous man. I do not deny but thou art such a one, but 
in this thou dost not make it to appear. Many that are just, yet in some par- 
ticular instances do not speak and act like themselves; and as, on the one 
hand, we must not fail to tell even a good man wherein he mistakes and doth 
amiss, nor flatter him in his errors and passions, for in that we are not kind, 
80, on the other hand, we must not draw men’s characters, nor pass a judgment 
on them by one instance, or some few misplaced words, for in that we are 
not just. In many things we all offend, and therefore must be candid in our 
censures. 

Two things Elihu proposeth to Job’s consideration, to convince him that he 
had said amiss: '"* , 

Ist. That God is infinitely above us; and therefore it is madness to contend 
with him, for if he plead against us with his great power we cannot stand 
nefore him. “I will answer thee,” saith Elihu, in one word, which carries its 
own evidence along with it, “that God is greater than man;” no doubt he is 
infinitely greater. Between God and man there is no proportion. Job had 
himself said a great deal, and admirably well, concerning the greatness of God 
his irresistible power and incontestable sovereignty, his terrible majesty and 
unsearchable immensity. Now, said Elihu, do but consider what thou thyself 
hast said concerning the greatness of God, and apply it to thyself. If he is 
greater than man, he is greater than me, and thou wilt see reason enough to 
repent of these ill-natured, ill-favoured reflections upon him, and to blush at 
thy folly, and tremble to think of thine own presumption. Note, There is 
enough in this one plain unquestionable truth, “ that God is greater than man, 
if duly improved, for ever to put to silence and put to shame all our complaints 
of his providence, and our exceptions against his dealings with us. He is not 
only more wise and powerful than we are, and therefore it is to no purpose to 
contend with him, who will be too hard for us, but more holy, just, and good; 
for these are the transcendent glories and excellences of the Divine nature ; 
in these “God is greater than man,” and therefore, it is absurd and unreason- 
able to find fault with him, for he is certainly in the right. ’ 

2nd. That God is not accountable to us; ver. 13, ‘‘ Why dost thou strive 
against him?” ‘Those that complain of God strive against him, implead him, 
impeach him, bring an action against him; and why do they do so? for what 
cause? to what purpose? Note, It is an unreasonable thing for us, ener 
foolish, sinful creatures, to strive with a God of infinite wisdom, power, an 
goodness. Woe to the clay that strives with the potter. For he gives not 
account of any of his matters.” He is under no obligation to shew us a reason 
for what he doth, neither to tell us what he designs to do,—in what method, at 
what time, by what instruments ; nor to tell us why he deals thus with us. He 
is not bound either to justify his own proceedings, or to satisfy our demands 
and inquiries; his judgments will certainly justify themselves; if we do not 
satisfy ourselves in them it is our own fault. It is therefore daring impiet for 
us to arraign God at our bar, or challenge him to shew cause for what he doth, 


im, ‘* What dost thou?” or, “ why dost thou so?” ‘ He giveth not 
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14 For God speaketh once, yea twice, 


Yet man perceiveth it not. 

In a dream, in a vision of the night, [the bed; 
When deep sleep falleth upon men, iu sluinberings upon 
Then he openeth the ears of men, 

And sealeth their instruction, 

That he may withdraw man from his purpose, 

And hide pride from man. 

He keepeth back his soul from the pit, 

And his life from perishing by the sword. 

Job had complained that God kept him wholly in the dark concerning the 
meaning of his dealings with him; and therefore concluded he dealt with him 
as his enemy. No, saith Elihu, he speaks to you, but you do not perceive him 
so that the fault is yours, not his; and is designing your real good, even in 
those dispensations which you put this harsh construction upon, Observe in 
general, ver. 14, 

First. What a friend God is to our welfare. “He speaketh to us once, yea 
twice.” It is a token of his favour, that, notwithstanding the distance anc 
quarrel between us and him, yet he is pleased to speak to us. It is an evi- 
dence he designs our good, that he is pleased to speak to us of our own con- 
cerns, to shew us what is our duty and what our interest, what he requires of 
us and what we may expect from him; to tell us of our faults, and warn us of 
our danger ; to shew us the way, and to lead us init. This he doth once, yea, 
twice, that is, again and again. When one warning is neglected, he gives 
another, ‘not willing that any should perish ;” “ Precept must be upon precept, 
and line upon line ;” and so it is, that sinners may be left inexcusable. 

Secondly. What enemies we are to our own welfare. ‘ Man perceives it 
not,” that is, he doth not heed it or regard it; he doth not discern or under- 
stand it; is not aware that it is the voice of God, nor doth he receive the things 
revealed, for they are foolishness to him; he stops his ear, stands in his own 
light, rejects the counsel of God against himself, and so is never the wiser, no, 
not for the dictates of wisdom itself. God speaks to us by conscience, by pro- 
vidences, and by ministers, of all which Elihu here discourseth at large, to 
shew Job that God was both telling him his mind and doing hima kindness, 
even now he seemed to keep him in the dark, and so treat him as a stranger, 
and to keep him in distress, and so treat him as an enemy. There was not 
then, that we know of, any Divine revelation in writing; and therefore that is 
not here mentioned among the ways by which God speaketh to men, though 
now itis the principal way. In these verses he shews how God teacheth and 
admonisheth the children of men by their own consciences. Observe, 

1. The proper season and opportunity for these admonitions; ver. 15, “In a 
dream, in slumberings upon the bed.” hen men are retired from the world, 
and the business and conversation of it, then is a good time for them to retire 
into their own hearts, and commune with them, when they are upon their beds, 
Ps. iy. 4; and that time God takes for dealing personally 
with men. Ist. When he sent angels, extraordinary messengers on his errands, 
he commonly chose that time for the delivery of them, when by deep sleep 
falling on men the bodily senses were all locked up, and the mind more free 
to receive the immediate communications of Divine light. Thus he made his 
mind known to the prophets by visions and dreams, Num. xii. 6; thus he 
Gen. xx. 3; Laban, Gen. xxxi. 24; Joseph, Mat. i. 21; thus 
he made known to Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, things that should come to 

ass hereafter. 2nd. When he stirred up conscience, that ordinary deputy of 
is in the soul, to do its office, he took that opportunity, either when deep 
sleep fell on men, (for, though dreams mostly come from fancy, some may come 
from conscience,) or in slumberings, when men are between sleep and awake, 
reflecting at night upon the business of the foregoing day, or projecting in the 
morning the business of the ensuing day, then is a proper time for their hearts 
to reproach them for what they have done ill, and to admonish them what they 
should do: see Jsa, xxx. 21. 

2. The power and force with which those admonitions come, ver. 16. When 
God designs men’s good, by the convictions and dictates of their own con- 
ciences, Ist. He gives them the letting in, and makes them to be heeded. “Then 
he opens the ears of men,” which were before shut against the voice of this 
charmer, Ps. lviii. 5. He opens the heart, as he opened Lydia’s, and so opens 
the ears. He takes away that which stopped the ear, so that the conviction 
finds, or forces its way; nay, he works in the soul a submission to the regi- 
men of conscience, and a compliance with its rules, for that follows upon God’s 
opening the ear; /sa. 1.5,“ God hath opened mine ear, and [ was not rebellious.” 
2nd. He gives them the setting on, and makes them to abide: “‘ he sealeth their 
instruction ;” that is, the instruction that is designed for them, and is suited to 
them. ‘This he makes their souls to receive the deep and lasting impression of, 
as the wax of the seal. When the heart is delivered into Divine instructions 
as into a mould, then the work is done. 

Thirdly. The end and design of these admonitions that are sent. 

1. To keep men from sin, and particularly the sin of pride; yer. 17, “That he 
may withdraw man from his purpose,” that is, from his evil purposes; may 
change the temper of his mind, and the course of his life, his disposition aud 
inclination, or prevent some particular sin he is in danger of falling into. May 
withdraw man from his work; may make him leave off man’s work, which is 
working for the world and the flesh, and may set him to work the work of 
God. any a man has been stopped in the full career of a sinful pursuit, by 
the seasonable checks of his own conscience, saying, “Do not this abominable 
thing which the Lord hates.” Particularly, God doth by this means hide pride 
from man, that is, hide those things from him which are the matter of his pride, 
and take his mind off from dwelling upon them, by setting before him what 
reason he has to be humbled, that he may take away pride from man, su some 
read it; that he may pluck up that root of bitterness, which is the cause of so 
much sin. All those whom God has mercy in store for he will humble and 
hide pride from. Pride makes people eager and resolute in the prosecution of 
their purposes, they will have their way; therefore God withdraws them from 
their purposes, by mortifying their pride. / . ' , 

2. ‘To keep men from ruin, ver. 18. While sinners are pursuing their evil 
purposes, and indulging their pride, their souls are hastening apace to the pit, 
to the sword, to destruction both in this world and that to come. But when 
God, by the admonitions of conscience, withdraws them from sin, he thereby 
keeps back their souls from the pit, from the bottomless pit, and saves them 
from perishing by the sword of Divine vengeance ; so gene shall not be their 
ruin. That which turns men from sin, saves them from hell, saves a soul from 
death, Jas. v. 20. See what a mercy it is to be under the restraints of an 
awakened conscience; faithful are the wounds, and kind are the bonds of that 
friend, for the soul is kept from perishing eternally. 
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his own condition and feelings. Wine bottles were made of skin, but 
would burst if closed while containing fermenting wine. The Greek 
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“my Maker will soon take me away.” The 
could not use flattery, because he must 


xxxiii. 6. Rodwell translates this, “Behold, I, like yourself, am 
of El; I, too, am moulded of clay.” This sense is given in several 
other versions, and is preferable to that of our translation. 

xxxiii. 7. The word rendered “ hand”’ is obscure, and only founa 
here. Some take it to mean “dignity,” but the real idea seems te 
be tbat Elihu would not burden him and oppress him. 

xxxiii. 14. The true meaning is rather, that God speaks once, yea, 


twice, or once and again, although man pays no attention. 
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19 He 1s chastened also with pain upon his bed, 
And the multitude of his bones with strong pain : 
20 So that his life abhorreth bread, | 
And his soul dainty meat. 
21 His fiesh is consumed away, that it cannot be seen ; 
And his bones ¢haé were not seen stick out. 
22 Yea, his soul draweth near unto the grave, 
And his life to the destroyers. 
23 If there be a messenger with him, 
An interpreter, one among a thousand, 
‘To shew unto man his uprightness ; 
24 Then he is gracious unto him, and saith, 
Deliver him from going down to the pit: 
I have found a ransom 
25 His flesh shall be fresher than a child's: 
He shall return to the days of his youth: [him : 
26 He shall pray unto God, and he will be favourable unto 
And he shall see his face with joy: 
For he will render unto man his righteousness. 
27 He looketh upon men, and if any say, 
I have sinned, and perverted that which was right, 
And it profited me not ; 
28 He will deliver his soul from going into the pit, 
And his life shall see the light. 


God hath spoken once to sinners by their own consciences, to keep them from 
the paths of the destroyer, but they perceive it not; they are not aware that 
the checks their own hearts give them in a sinful way are from God, but they 
are imputed to melancholy, or the preciseness of their education ; and there- 
fore God speaketh twice; speaks a second time. and tries another way to 
convinee and reclaim sinners, and that is by proviaences, afflictive and merci- 
ful, in which he speaketh twice, and by the seasonable instructions of good 
ministers setting in with them. Job complained much of his diseases, and 
judged by them that God was angry with him; his friends did so too: but 
lina shews they were all mistaken, for God often afflicts the body in love, 
and with gracious designs of good to the soul, as appears in the issue, which 
here it is brought to; and of great use this part of Elihu’s discourse will be 
to us, for the due improvement of sickness, in and by which God speaketh 
to men. Here is, 

First. ‘The patient described in his extremity. See what work sickness 
makes, ver. 19, when God sends it with commission: Do this, and it doth it. 

1. The sick man is full of pain all over him; ver. 14, “ He is chastened with 
pain upon his bed,” such pain as confines him to his bed; or, so extreme the 

ain is, that he can get no ease, no, not on his bed, where he would repose 
Piaiselt Pain and sickness will turn a bed of down into a bed of thorns, on 
which he that used to sleep now “ tosseth to and fro, until the dawning of the 
day.” The case as here put is very bad; pain is more hardly borne than sick- 
ness, and with that the patient here is chastened; not a dull, heavy pain, but 
strong and acute; aud, many times, the stronger the patient, the stronger the 
pain; for the more sanguine the complexion is the more violent, commonly, 
the disease is. It is not the smarting of the flesh that is complained of, but the 
aching of the bones. It is an inward rooted pain; and not only the bones of 
one limb, but the multitude of the bones, are thus chastened. See what frail, 
what vile bodies we have, which, though receiving no external hurt, may be 
thus pained from causes within themselves. See what work sin makes, what 
mischief it doth. Pain is the fruit of sin; yet, by the grace of God, the pain 
of the body is often made a means of good to the soul. 

2. He has quite lost his stomach; the common effect of sickness; ver. 20, 
“ His life abhorreth bread,” the most necessary food, “and dainty meat,” which 
he most delighted in, and formerly relished with a great deal of pleasure. This 
is a good reason why we should not be desirous of dainties, because they are 
deceitful meat, Pr. xxiii. 3. We may be soon made as sick of them as we are 
now fond of them; and those who live in luxury when they are well, if ever | 
they come, by reason of sickness, to loathe duinty meat, may with grief and 
shame read their sin in their punishment. Let us not inordinately love the | 
taste of meut, for the time may come when we may even loathe the sight of | 
meat. Ps, evii. 18. i 

3. He is become a perfect skeleton; nothing but skin and bones, ver. 21. | 
By sickness, perhaps a few days’ sickness, his flesh, which was fat, and fair 
and plump, “is consumed away that it cannot be seen;” it is strangely wasted 
and gone, and his bones, that were buried in flesh, now stick out; you may | 
count his ribs, may tell all his bones. The soul that is well nourished with 
the bread of life, sickness will not make lean; but it soon makes a change in 
the body. 4 \ 

*He who before had such a beauteous air, \ 
And pamper’d with his ease, seem’d plump and fair, 
Doth all his friends (amazing change!) surprise, 
With pale lean cheeks, and ghastly hollow eyes; 
His bones, a horrid sight, start through his skin, 
Which lay before in flesh and fat unseen.’—Sir R. Blackmore. 

4. He is given up for gone, and his life despaired of; ver. 22, ‘‘ His soul draws | 
near to the grave;” that is, he has all the symptoms of death upon him, and in ; 
the apprehension of all about him, as well as in his own, he isa dying man. 
The pangs of death, here called the destroyers, are just ready to seize him; 
they compass him about, Ps. exvi. 3. Perhaps it intimates the very dreadful 
apprehensions which those have of death as a destroying thing, when it stares 
them in the face, who when it was at a distance made light of it. All agree, 
when it comes to the setting to, whatever they thought of it before, that it 
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is a serious thing to die. 

Secondly. ‘Lhe provision made for his instruction, in order to a sanctified use 
of his affliction, that when God in that way speaketh to man he may be heard 
ind understuod, and not speak in vain, ver. 23. He is happy, “if there be a 
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comfort him; an interpreter to expound the providence, and give him to under- 
stand the meaning of It; a mau of wisdom that knows the voice of the rod, and 
its interpretation ; for many a time when God speaks by afilictions, we are 


' so unversed in the language, that we have need of an interpreter; and it is wel 


if we have suchaone. ‘The advice and help of a good minister is as needf 
aud reasonable, and should be as acceptable in sickness, as of a good physician 
especially if he be well skilled in the art of explaining and improving pro 
vidences; which, if he be, he is “one of a thousand,” and to be valued accord- 
ingly; and his business at such a time is “to shew unto man his uprightness;” 
that is, God’s uprightness, that in faithfulness he afflicts him, and doth him 
no wrong; which it is necessary we be convinced of, in order to our making 
a due improvement of the affliction. Or, rather, man’s uprightness, or rectitude, 
1. The uprightness thatis. If it appear that the sick person is truly pious, the 
interpreter will not do as Job’s friends had done,—muke it his business to prove 
hin a hypocrite because he is afflicted; but, on the contrary, will shew him his 
uprightness, notwithstanding his afHlictions, that he may take the comfort of 
it, and be easy whatever the event is. 2. The uprightness, the reformatiou 
that should be, in order to life and peace. When men are made to see the way 
of uprightness to be the only way, and a sure way to salvation, and to choose 
it, and walk in it accordingly, the work is done, 

‘Thirdly. God’s gracious acceptance of him upon his repentance, ver. 24, 
When he sees that the sick person is indeed convinced that sincere repentance, 
and that uprightness which is Gospel perfection, is his interest as well as duty, 
then he that waits to be gracious, and shews mercy upon the first indication 
of true repentance, is gracious unto him, and takes him into his favour ana 
thoughts tor good. Wherever God finds a gracious heart, he will be found 
a gracious God; and, 1. He will give a gracious order for his discharge. He 
saith, Deliver him; that is, Let him be delivered from going down to the pit, 
from that death which is the wages of sin. When afflictions have done their 
work, they shall be removed. When we return to God in a way of duty, he 
will return to us in a way of mercy. Those shall be delivered from going down 
to the pit who receive God’s messengers, and rightly understand his inter 
preters, so as to subscribe to his uprightness. 2. He will give a gracious reason 
for this order, “I have found a ransom, or propitiation; Jesus Christ is that 
ransom, so Elihu calls him, as Job had called him his Redeemer, for he is both 
the purchaser and the price, the priest and the sacrifice; so high was the value 
put upon souls, that nothing less would redeem them, and so great the injury 
done by sin, that nothing less would atone for it than the blood of the Son of 
God, who gave his life aransom for many. ‘his is a ransom of God's finding 
a contrivance of infinite wisdom; we could never have found it ourselves, and 
the angels themselves could never have found it. It is “the wisdom of God in 
amystery, the hidden wisdom ;” and such an invention as is and will be the 
everlasting wonder of those principalities and powers that desire to look into 
it. Observe how God glories in the invention here, etpnxa, evpnxa,—* 1 have 
found, L have found’ the ransom; I, even 1, am he that hath done it. 

Fourthly. The recovery of the sick man hereupon. ‘lake away the cause, 
and the effect will cease. When the patient becomes a penitent, see what a 
blessed change follows. 

1. His body recovers its health, ver. 25. This is not always the consequent 
of a sick man’s repentance and return to God, but sometimes it is; and recovery 
from sickness is then a mercy indeed, when it arises from the remission of sin, 
then it is in love to the soul that the body is delivered from the pit of corrup- 
tion, when God casts our sins behind his back, Jsa. xxxviii. 17. That is the 
method of a blessed recovery; “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” and then, “rise, take up thy bed and walk,” Mat. ix. 2, 6. So here, 
interest him in the ransom, and then “his flesh shall be fresher than a child’s,’ 
and there shall be no remains of his distemper, but “he shall return to the 
days of his youth,” to the beauty and strength which he had then. When the 
distemper that oppressed nature is removed, how strangely doth nature help 
itself, in which the power and goodness of the God of nature must be thank- 
fully acknowledged. By such merciful providences as these, which afflictions 
give occasion for, God speaketh once, yea twice, to the children of men, letting 
them know (if they would but perceive it) their dependence upon him, and his 
tender compassion of them. 

2. His soul recovers its peace, ver. 26. Ist. The patient being a penitent, 
is a supplicant, and has learned to pray. He knows God will be sought unto 
for his favours, and therefore “he shall pray unto God,” pray for pardon, pray 
for health. “Is any afflicted? any sick? let him pray.” hen he finds himself 
recovering, he shall not then think that prayer is no longer necessary, for we 
need the grace of God as much for the sanctifying of a mercy as for the 
sanctifying of an affliction. 2nd. His prayers are accepted. “God will be 
favourable to him,” and be well pleased with him; his anger shall be turned 
away from him, and the light of God’s countenance shall shine upon his soul; 
and then it follows, 3rd. That he has the comfort of communion with God. 
He shall now see the face of God, whicl: before was hid from him, and he shal 
see it with joy, for what sight can be more reviving ? (see Gen. xxiii. 10, “ As 
though I had seen the face of God.”) All true penitents rejoice more in the 
returns of Goa’s favour, than in any instance whatsoever of prosperity or 
pleasure, Ps. iv. 6,7. 4th. He has a blessed tranquillity of mind, arising from 
the sense of his justification before God, who will render unto this man his 
righteousness. e shall receive the atonement; that is, the comfort of it, 
Rom. vy. 11. Righteousness shall be imputed to him, and peace thereupon spoken 
the joy and gladness of which he shall then be made to hear, though he could 
not hear it in the day of his affliction. God will now deal with him as a 
righteous man, with whom it shall be well. He shall “receive the blessing 
from the Lord, even righteousness,” Ps. xxiv. 5. God shall give him grace 
to go and sin no more. Porhaps this ma — the reformation of his life after 
his recovery. As he shall pray unto Go » Whom before he had slighted, so 
he shall render to men his righteousness, whom before he had wronged, shall 
make restitution, and for the future do justly. 

Fifthly. ‘hhe general rule which God will go by, in dealing with the children 
of men, inferred from this instance, ver. 27, 28. As sick people upon their sub- 
mission are recovered, so all others that truly repent of their sins, shall find 
mercy with God. See here, 1. What sin is, and what reason we have not to 
sin. Would we know the nature of sin, and the malignity of it, Itis “the 
perverting of that which is right;” it is a most unjust, unreasonable thing; it 
is the rebellion of the creature against the Creator, the usurped dominion 
of the flesh over the spirit, and a contradiction to the eternal rules and reasous 
of good and evil; it is perverting the right ways of the Lord, Acts xiii. 10, and 
therefore the ways of sin are called crooked ways, Ps. exxv. 5. Would we 
know what is to be got by sin? It profiteth us not. ‘The works of darkness 
are unfruitful works, When profit and loss come to be balanced, all the gains 
of sin, put them all together, will come far short of countervailing the damage. 
All true penitents are ready to own this; and it is a mortifying consideration, 
Roma. vi. 21, “ What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed?” 2. See what repentance is,and what reason we have to repent. 
Weuld we approve ourselves true penitents? we must then, with a broken 
and contrite heart, confess our sins to God, 1} Jno. i. 9. Confess the fuev of 


messenger with him” to attend him in his sickness, to convince, ecunsel, and | sin. “T have sinned; and uot-deny the charge, or stand upon vur own justifi- - 
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xxxiii. 17. The sense is probably to withdraw man from doing _xxxii:, 23. Many explanations of this verse have been suggested, 
what is wrong, and to hide pride from man. Some understand it || Elihu clearly refers to some person, or circumstance, on account of - ‘+ 
to be, that God withdraws man from evil deeds. and from the pride || which the man whom he has described as reduced to the last ex- is 


which he secretly cherishes. The first explanation is to be preferred. 

xxxiii. 22. “The destroyers” are literally “ those who cause death,” 
whence some critics have thought “angels of death’’ are intended. 
There is no objectiou to this if diseases and calamities, as messengers 
of death, are understood, 


76 


tremity is restored to health and happiness. ‘he Hebrew may ba — 
translated, “if there be for him an interceding angel, one among a 
thousand, to declare to the man his uprightness.” The great ques- 
tion is, who is the interceding angel? For some of the answers to’ 
this we refer to the notes at the end of this book. a i ab Buc 
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cation; confess the fault of sin, the iniquity, the dishonesty of it, “I have per- 
verted that which was right;” the folly of sin, So foolish have I been and 
ignorant, for “it profiteth me not;” and, therefore, what have I tou do any 
more with it? And is there not good reason why we should make such a 
penitent confession as this? for, lst. God expects it; “He looks upon men” 
when they have sinned, to see what they will do next, whether they will go on 
in it, or whether they will bethink themselves and return. He hearkens and 
hears whether any say, What have I done? Jer. viii. 6. He looks upon sinners 
with aa eye of compassion, desiring to hear this from them, for he has no plea- 
sure in their ruin. He looks upon them, and as soon as he perceives these 
workings of repentance in them he encourageth them, and is ready tu accept 
them, Ps. xxxii. 4, 5, as the father went forth to meet the returning prodigal. 
2nd. It will turn to our unspeakable advantage. The promise is general; if 
any humble themselves thus, whoever they are, First. They shall not come 
into condemnation, but be saved from the wrath to come. ‘ He shall deliver 
his soul from going into the pit,” the pit of hell; iniquity shall not be his ruin. 
Secondly. They shall be happy in everlasting life and joy. ‘ His life shall see 
the light;” that is, all good, in the vision and fruition of God. ‘T'o obtain this 
bliss, “if the prophet had bid us do some great thing, would we not have done 
it? how much more when he only saith unto us, Wash and be clean?” confess 
and be parduned, repent and be saved, 


29 Lo, all these ¢hings 
Worketh God oftentimes with man, 
30 To bring back his soul from the pit, 
To be enlightened with the light of the living 
381 Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me: 
Hold thy peace, and I will speak. 
82 If thou hast any thing to say, answer me: 
Speak, for I desire to justify thee 
83 If not, hearken unto me: 
Hold thy peace, avd I shall teach thee wisdom. 


We have here the conclusion of this first part of Elihu’s discourse, in which, 

First. He briefly sums up what he had said, shewing that God’s great and 
gracious design, in all the dispensations of his providence towards the children 
of men, is to save them from being for ever miserable, and bring tiem to be 
for ever happy; ver. 29, 30, all these things God is working with the children 
of men; dealing with them by conscience, by providences, by ministers, by 
mercies, by afflictions ; makes them sick and makes them well again. All these 
are his operations; he hath set the one over against the other, Mec. vii. 14; 
but his hand is in all: it is he that performeth all things for us. All providences 
are to be looked upon as God’s workings with man, his strivings with him. 
He useth variety of methods to do men good; if one affliction do not do the 
work, he will try another; if neither do, he will try a mercy ; will send a mes- 
senger to interpret both. He works such things as these oftentimes, twice, 
thrice; so it is in the original, referring to ver. 14, “ He speaketh once, yea, 
twice ;” if that prevail not, he worketh twice, yea, thrice; changes his method, 
“we have piped, we have mourned,” returns again to the same method, repeats 
the same applications. And why doth he take all this pains with man? It is 
“to bring back his soul from the pit,” ver. 30. If God did not take more care 
of us than we do of ourselves, we were miserable; we would destroy our- 
selyes, but he would have us saved, and deviseth means by his grace to undo 
that by which we were undoing ourselves. ‘The former method, by dream and 
vision, was to keep back the soul from the pit, ver. 18, that is, to prevent sin, 
that we might not fall into it. This, by sickness and the word, is to bring 
back the soul, to recover those that have fallen into sin, that they may not lie 
still and perish init. And all that by repentance are brought back trom the 
pit, it is that they may “be enlightened with the light of the living,” that they 
may have present comfort and everlasting happiness. Whom God saves from 
sin and hell, which are darkness, he will bring to heaven, the inheritance of the 
saints in light; and this he aims at, this be drives at, in all his institutions, 
and all his dispensations. “ Lord, what is man, that thou shouldest thus visit 
him!” This should engage us to comply with God’s designs, to work with him 
for our own good, and not to counterwork him. 
that perish for ever inexcusable, that so much was done to save them, and they 
would not be healed. 

Secondly. He bespeaks Job’s acceptance of what he had offered, and begs 
of him to mark it well, ver. 31. What is intended for our good challengeth our 
regard. And if Job will observe what is said, 1. He is welcome to make what 
objections he can against it; ver. 32, “ If thou hast any thing to say” for thyself, 
in thine own vindication, “answer me;” though I am fresh, and thou art spent 
I will not run thee down with words. “Speak, for I desire to justify thee, and 


am not as thy other friends, that desired to condemn thee. Elihu contends for | 


truth, not, as they did, for victory. Note, Those we reprove, we should desire 
to justify, and be glad to see them clear themselves from the imputations they 
lie under, and therefore give them all possible advantage and encuuragement 
to do it. 2. If he has nothing to say against what is said, Elihu lets him know 


that he has something more to say, which he desires him ,patiently to attend , 


to; ver. 3, “‘ Hold thy peace, and I will teach thee wisdom,” Those that would 
both shew wisdom my pre wisdom must hearken and keep silence; be swift 
to hear and slow to speak. t 
may yet be wiser and better, and must therefore set themselves tu improve by 
the means of wisdom and grace, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Elihu, it is likely, paused a while, to see if Job had anything to say against his discourse 
in the foregoing chapter; but he sitting silent, and it is likely intimating his desire 
that he would go on, he here proceeds; and, I. He bespeaks notonly the audience, but 
the assistance of the company, ver. 2—4. II, He chargeth Job with some more 
indecent expressions, that had dropped from him, ver. 5—9. III. He undertakes to 
convince him that he had spoken amiss, by shewing very fully, 1. God’s incout. stable 
justice, ver. 10—12, 17, 19, 23. 2. His sovereign dominion, ver. 13—15. 3. His 
aimighty power, ver. 20—24. 4. His omnircience, ver, 21, 22, 25. 5. His severity 
against sinners, ver. 26—28, 6. His overruling providence, ver. 29, 30. IV. He 
teacheth him what he should say, ver. 31, 32; and then, lastly, he leaves the matter to 

. Job’s own conscience, and concludes with a sharp reproof of him for his peevishness 
and discontent, ver. 33—37. And all this Job not only bore patiently, but took kindly, 
because he saw Elihu meant well: and whereas his other friends had accused him of 
that trom which his own conscience acquitted him, Elihu charged him with that only 
for which, it is probable, his own heart, now upon the reflection, began to smite him. 


And this will render those | 


Job was wise and good; but those that are so | 
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eee Elihu answered and said, 
2 Hear my words, O ye wise men ; 
And give ear unto me, ye that have knowledge. 
3 For the ear trieth words, 
As the mouth tasteth meat. 
4 Let us choose to us judgment: 
Let us know among ourselves what és good. 
5 For Job hath said, I am righteous: 
And God hath taken away my judgment. 
6 Should I lie against my right ? 
My wound ¢s incurable without transgression 
7 What man 7s like Job, 
Who drinketh up scorning like water ? 
8 Which goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, 
And walketh with wicked men. 
9 For he hath said, It profiteth a man nothing 
That he should delight himself with God. 


Here, First. Elihu humbly addresseth himself to the auditors, and endeae 
vours, like an orator, to gain their good will and their favourable attention, 
1. He calls them wise men, and men that had knowledge, ver. 2. Lt is comfort- 
able dealing with such as understand sense. I speak as to wise men who can 
judge what I say, 1 Cor. x. 15. Elihu differed in opinion from them, and yet 
he calls them wise and knowing men. Peevish disputants think all fools that 
are not of their mind; but it is justice we owe to those who are wise, So 
acknowledge it, though our sentiments do not agree with theirs. 2. He appeals 
to their judgment, and therefore submits to their trial, ver. 3. The ear of the 
judicious tries words, whether what is said be true or false, right or wrong; 
and he that speaks must stand the test of the intelligent. As we must prov 
all things we hear, so we must be willing what we speak should be proved 
3. He takes them in partners with him in the examination and discussion o\ 
this matter, ver. 4. He doth not pretend to be sole dictator, nor undertake 
to say what is just and good, and what is not; but he is willing to join 
with them in searching it out, and desires a consultation. Let us agree to 
lay aside all animosities and feuds, all prejudices and affectation of contra- 
diction, and all stiffness in adhering to the opinion we have ouce espoused, 
and let us choose to ourselves judgment; let us fix right principles on which 


_ to proceed, and then take right methods for finding out truth; and let us know 
‘among ourselves, by comparing notes and communicating our reasons, what 


}is good and what is otherwise. 


Z Note, We are then likely to disceru what 
is right, when we agree to assist one another in searching it out. 

Secondly, He warmly accuseth Job for some passionate words which he 
had spoken, that reflected on the Divine government, appealing to the houve, 
whether he ought not to be ealled to the bar, and checked for them. 

1. He recites the words which Job had spoken, as near as he can remember. 
lst. He had insisted upon his own innocency; “Job hath said, 1 am righteous,” 
ver. 5; and when urged to confess his guilt, has stifHy maintained his plea of 
not guilty. “Should I lie against my right?” ver. 6. Job had spoken to this 
purpose, ch, xxvii. 6,“ My righteousness I hold fast.” 2nd. He had charged 
God with injustice in his dealings with him, that he had wronged him in 
afflicting him, and had not righted him: “ God has taken away my judgment;” 
so Job had said,ch xxvii. 2. 3rd. He had despaired of relief, and concluded 
that God could net or would not help him; ‘My wound is incurable,” and 
likely to be mortal, and yet “ without transgression ; not for any injustice in 
my hand,” ch. xvi. 16,17. 4th. He had in effect said, that there is nothing to 
be got in the service of God, and that no man will be the better at last for his 
religion; ver. 9, ‘He hath said” that which gives oceasion tu suspect that he 
thinks, ‘it profiteth aman nothing that he shail delight himself with God.” 
It is granted that there is a present pleasure in religion; for what is it but 
to delight ourselves with God? in communion with him, in concurrence with 
him, in walking with him as Enoch did? ‘This is a true notion of religion, and 
speaks its ways to be pleasantness. And yet the advantage of it is denied, as 
if it were vain tu serve God, Mul. iii. 14. ‘This Elihu gathers as Job's opinion, 
by an innuendo from what he said, eh. ix, 22, “ He destroys the perfect and the 
wicked,” which has a truth in it, for all things come alike to all; but it was 
ill expressed, and gave too much occasion for this imputation, and therefore 
Job sat down silent under it, and attempted not his own vindication; whence 
Mr. Caryl well observes, that good men sometimes speak worse than they 
mean, And that a good man will rather bear more blame than he deserves 
than stand to excuse himself when he hath deserved any blame, 

2. He chargeth Job very high upon it. Ln general, “ what man is like Job?” 
ver. 7. Did you ever know such a man as Job, or ever hear a man talk at 
such an extravagant rate? He represents him, Ist. As sitting in the seat of the 
scorntul. He “drinketh up seorning lke water;” that is, he takes a great 
deal of liberty to reproach both God and his triends, takes a pleasure m it, 
and is very liberal in his reflections. Or, he is very greedy in receiving and 
hearkening to the scorns and contempts which others cast upon their brethren; 
is well pleased with them, and cries them up. Or, as some explain it, by these 
foolish expressions of his he makes himself the object of scorn, lays himself 
very open to reproach, and gives occasion to others to laugh at him; while kis 
religion suffers by it, and the reputation of that is wounded through his side 
We have need to pray that God will never leave us to ourselves, to say o1 
do any thing which may make us a reproach to the foolish, Ps. xxxix. 8. 2nd. 
As walking in the course of the ungodly, and standing in the way of sinners. 
lie “ goes in company with the workers uf iniquity,” ver. 8; not that in his 


| conversation he did associate with them, but in his opinion he did favour and 


countenance them, and strengthen their hands. If (as it follows, ver. 9, for the 
proof of this) “it profits a man nothing to delight himself in God,” why should 
he not lay the reins in the neck of his lusts, and herd himself with the workers 
of iniquity? He that saith, he hath cleansed his hands in vain, doth not only 
offend against the generation of God's children, Ps. Lxxiii. 13, 14, but gratities 
his enemies, and saith as they say. 


10 Therefore hearken unto me, ye men of understanding : 
Far be it from God, that he should do wickedness ; 
And from the Almighty, that he should commit iniquity. 
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- -xxxiii. 24. For “ransom,” in the text, our translators have put 
“atonement” in the margin, the Hebrew word being the one com- 
monly so rendered in the Pentateuch. It has been very much disputed 
whether there is any reference here, by anticipation, to the atone- 
ment of Christ. Albert Barnes says, “The general truth that God 
was merciful, and that the repentance of the sick man would be 
followed by a release from suffering, was all that can reasonably be 
supposed to have been understood at that period of the world.” 


Mio 


xxxiii. 27, “He”—that is, God—*looketh upon men,” &e.: al- 
though very much debated, the authorised version is not to be 
wholly rejected. The words, ‘He looketh upon men,” are by some 
applied to the person who was sick but is recovered. Thus: “ He 
looks round upon men, and says, I had sinned and perverted right, 
but am not requited as I deserve.” Others, “now sings he joy- 
fully among men,” &c.; “he shall sit among men,” &o.; “he shall 
fully consider or pronounce right to men,” &c, If the ies points 
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il For the work of a man shall he render unto him, 
And cause every man to find according to his ways. 
{2 Yea, surely God will not do wickedly, 
Neither will the Almighty pervert judgment. 
138 Who hath given him a charge over the earth ? 
Or who hath disposed the whole world ? 
14 If he set his heart upon man, if 
If he gather unto himself his spirit and his breath ; 
15 All flesh shall perish together, 
And man shall turn again unto dust. 


The scope of Elihu’s discourse is to reconcile Job to his afflictions, and to 
pacify his spirit under them. In order to this he had shewed, in the foregoing 
chapter, that God meant him no hurt in afflicting him, but intended it for his 
spiritual benefit. In this chapter he shews that he did him no wrong in afflict- 
ing him, nor punished him more than he deserved. If the former could not 

revail to satisfy him, yet this ought to silence him. In these verses he directs 
his discourse to all the company; ‘“‘ Hearken to me ye men of understanding,” 
ver. 10, and shew yourselves to be intelligent by assenting to this which I say. 
And this is that which he saith, that the righteous God never did, nor ever will, 
do any wrong to any of his creatures; but his ways are equal, ours are unequal. 
The truth here maintained is the justice and equity of all God's proceedings. 
Now observe in these verses, 

First. How plainly this truth is laid down, both negatively and positively. 
1. He doth wrong to none. God cannot do wickedness, nor the Almighty 
commit iniquity, ver. 10. It is inconsistent with the perfection of his nature, 
and so it is also with the purity of his will; ver. 12, “God will not do wickedly, 
neither will the Almighty pervert judgment.” He neither can nor will do an 
ill thing, nor deal hardly with any man. He will never inflict the evil of punish- 
ment but where he finds the evil of sin, nor in any undue proportion; for that 
would be to commit iniquity, and do wickedly. If appeals be made to him, or 
he be to give a definitive sentence, he will have an eye to the merits of the 
cause, and not respect the person; for that were to pervert judgment. He will 
never either do any man wrong or deny any man right; but “the heavens 
will shortly declare his righteousness.” Because he is God, and therefore is 
infinitely perfect and holy, he can neither do ill himself nor countenance it in 
others, no more than he can either die, or lie, or deny himself. Though he 
be almighty, yet he never useth his power, as mighty men often do, for the 
support of injustice. He is Shaddai, God all-sufficient, and therefore he 
cannot be tempted with evil, Jas. i. 13, to do an unrighteous thing. 2. He 
ministers justice to all; ver. 11, “The work of a man shall he render unto 
him.” Good works shall be rewarded, and evil works either punished or 
satisfied for; so that, sooner or later, in this world or in that to come, he “will 
cause every man to find according to his ways.” This is the standing rule of 
distributive justice, to give to every man according to his work, “Say to the 
righteous it shall be well with them; woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with 
him.” If services persevered in now go unrewarded, and sins persisted in now 
go unpunished, yet there is a day coming when God will fully render to every 
man according to his works, with interest for the delay. 

Secondly. How warmly it is asserted. 1. With an assurance of the truth of 
it; “yea, surely,” ver. 12. [t is a truth which none ean deny, or call in question; 
it is what we may take for granted, and are all agreed in, that “God will not 
do wickedly.” 2. With an abhorrence of the very thought of the contrary; 
ver. 10, “Far be it from God that he should do wickedness,” and from us that 
we should imagine such a thing, that we should entertain the least suspicion 
of it, or say any thing that looks like charging him with it. 

Thirdly. How evidently it is proved, by two arguments: 

1. His independent, absolute sovereignty and dominion; ver. 13, ““ Who hath 
given him a charge over the earth,” and deputed him to manage the affairs of 
men upon the earth? Or, who but he hath disposed the whole world of man- 
kind? He hath the sole administration of the kingdoms of men, and has it of 
himself, nor is he intrusted with it by or for any other. Ist. It is certain the 
government is his, and he doth according to his will in all the hosts both 
of heaven and earth; and therefore he is not to be charged with injustice ; 
for, “shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” Gen. xviii. 25. How shall 
God either rule or judge the world, if there be or could be any unrighteous- 
ness with him? Rom. iii. 5,6. He that is entitled to such an unlimited power 
must certainly have in himself an unspotted purity. This is also a good reason 
why we should acquiesce in all God’s dealings with us. Shall not he that dis- 
poseth of the whole world dispose of us and our concerns? 2nd. It is as certain 
that he doth not derive his power from any, nor is it a dispensation that is 
committed to him, but his power is original and, like his being, of himself; 
and therefore if he were not perfectly just all the world and the affairs of it 
would svon be in the utmost confusion. The highest powers on earth have 
a God above them to whom they are accountable, because it is not far from 
them to do iniquity. But, therefore, God has none above him, because it is 
not possible he should do any thing (such is the perfection of his nature) that 
should need to be controlled. And if he be an absolute Sovereign, we are 
bound to submit to him; for there.is no higher power to which we may appeal, 
so that the virtue is a necessity. 

2. His irresistible power, ver. 14. “If he set his heart upon man,” to contend 
with him, much more if, as some read it, he set his heart against man to ruin 
him, if he should deal with man either by summa potestas,—‘ mere sovereignty,’ 
or by summum jus,—‘ strict justice, there were no standing before him; man’s 
spirit and breath would soon be gone, and all flesh would perish together, 
ver. 15. Many men’s honesty is owing purely to their impotency; they do not 
do wrong, because they cannot support it when it is done, or it is not in their 
power to do it. But God is able to crush any man, easily and suddenly, and 
yet doth not by arbitrary power crush any man; which, therefore, must be 
attributed to the infinite perfection of his nature, and that is immutable. See 
here! Ist. What God can do with us; he can soon bring us to dust. There needs 
not any positive act of his omnipotence to do it; if he do but withdraw that 
concurrence of his providence by which we live, if he gather unto himself that 
spirit and breath which was from his hand at first, and is still in his hand, we 
expire immediately, like an animal in an air pump when the air is exhausted. 
2nd. What he may do with us without doing us any wrong. He may recall the 
being he gave. of which we are but tenants at will, and which also we have 
forfeited; and therefore as long as that is continued, of his mere favour, we 
have no reason to cry out of wrong, whatever other comforts are removed. 


16 If now thou hast understanding, hear this: 
Hearken to the voice of my words. 
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17 Shall even he that hateth right govern ? 

And wilt thou condemn him that is most just ? 

18 Is tt fit to say to a king, Thou art wicked ? 

And to princes, Ye are ungodly ? [ princes, 

19 How much less to him that accepteth not the persons of 
Nor regardeth the rich more than the poor ? 

For they all are the work of his hands. 

20 In a moment shall they die, [away : 
And the people shall be troubled at midnight, and pass 
And the mighty shall be taken away without hand. 

21 For his eyes are upon the ways of man, 

And he seeth all his goings. 

22 There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, 

Where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 

23 For he will not lay upon man more than right ; 
That he should enter into judgment with God. 

24 He shall break in pieces mighty men without number, 
And set others in their stead. 

25 Therefore he knoweth their works, [ destroyed. 
And he overturneth them in the mght, so that they are 

26 He striketh them as wicked men 
In the open sight of others ; 

27 Because they turned back from him, 

And would not consider any of his ways: 

28 So that they cause the cry of the poor to come unto him, 
And he heareth the ery of the afflicted. 

29 When he giveth quietness, who then can make trouble ? 
And when he hideth Ais face, who then can behold him ? 
Whether ¢¢ be done against a nation, or against a man 

30 That the hypocrite reign not, [only : 


Lest the people be ensnared. 


Elihu here applies himself more directly to Job. He had spoken to the rest, 
ver. 10, as men of understanding. ow, speaking to Job, he puts an if upon 
his understanding : “If thou hast understanding, hear this,” and observe it, 
ver. 16. 

First. Hear this, that God is not to be quarrelled with for any thing that he 
doth. It is daring presumption to arraign and condemn God's proceedings, 
as Job had done by his discontents. It was, 1. As absurd as it would be to 
advance one to power that is a professed enemy to justice; “Shall even he 
that hateth right govern?” ver. 17. The righteous Lord so loveth righteous- 
ness, that, in comparison with him, even Job himself, though a perfect and 
upright man, might be said to hate right, and shall he govern? Shall he pre- 
tend to direct God, or correct what he doth? Shall such unrighteous creatures 
as we are give law to the righteous God? Or, must he take his measures frem 
us? When we consider the corruption of our nature, and the contrariety there 
is in us to the eternal rule of equity, we cannot but see it an impudent, impious 
thing for us to prescribe to God. 2. It was as absurd as it would be to calla 
most righteous, innocent person to the bar, and to give judgment against him, 
though it appeared never so plain upon the trial that he was most just. Wilt 
thou condemn him that is righteous in all his ways, and cannot but be so? 
3. It is more absurd and unbecoming than it would be to say to a sovereign 
prince, “Thou art wicked ;” and to judges upon the bench, “ Ye are ungodly,” 
ver. 18. This would be looked upon as an insufferable affront to majesty, and 
to magistracy. No king, no prince, would bear it. In favour of government 
we presume it is a right sentence that is past, unless the contrary be very 
evident; but whatever we think, it is not fit to tell a king to his face that he is 
wicked: Nathan reproved David by a parable. Or, whatever a high priest or 
a prophet might do, it is not for an ordinary subject to make so bold with the 
powers that are. How absurd is it then to say so to God! ‘l'o impute iniquity 
to him who, having no respect of persons, is in no temptation to do an unjust 
thing ; ver. 19, ‘‘ He regardeth not the rich more than the poor,” and therefore 
it is fit he should rule, and it is not fit we should find fault with him. Note, 
Rich and poor stand upon the same level before God. A great man shall fare 
never the better, nor find any favour, for his wealth and greatness; nor shall 
a poor man fare ever the worse for his poverty, nor an honest cause be starved. 
Job, now he was poor, should have as much favour with God, and be as much 
rezarded by him as when he was rich; for they all are the work of his hands. 
‘Their persons are so; the poor are made by the same hand, and of the same 
mould with the rich. Their conditions are so; the poor were made poor by the 
Divine providence, as well as the rich made rich; and therefore the poor shall 
fare never the worse for that which is their lot, not their fault. P 

Secondly. Hear this, That God is to be acknowledged and submitted to in all 
that he doth. Divers considerations Elihu here suggests to Job, to beget in 
him great and high thoughts of God, and so to persuade him to knock under, 
and proceed no farther in his quarrel with him. 

1. God is almighty, and able to deal with the strongest of men, when he 
enters into judgment with them, ver. 20; even the peaple, the body of a nation, 
though never so numerous, shail be troubled, unhinged, and put into disorder, 
when God pleaseth. Even the mighty man, the prince, though never so honour- 
able, never so formidable among men, yet, if God speak the word, shall be taken 
away, out of his throne, nay, out of the land of the living : they shall die, they 
shall pass away. What cannot he do that has all the powers of death at his com- 
mand? Observe the suddenness of this destruction: “ In a moment shall they 
die.” It is not a work of time with God to bring down his proud enemies, 
but when he pleaseth it is soon done. Nor is he bound to give them warning, 
no, not an hour’s warning: “ ‘This night thy soul shall be required.” Observe 
the season of it; they shall be troubled at midnight, when they are secure and 


are to be followed, we must translate the first verb either “he will 
look” or “he will sing.” We prefer the former, and render the 
whole, ‘‘ He will look upon men, and willsay, I sinned and perverted 
uprightness, and it was not requited unto me.” 

xxxiii. 28. In accordance with the translation just given, the text 
of this verse reads, “‘He redeemed my soul from going down into 
the pit, and my life shall see light.” 

xxxiv. 10. The translation of this veree may be much shortened: 


78 


“ Therefore hear me, men of understanding: far be wickedness from 
God, and evil from the Almighty.” : 

xxxiv. 14. The sense is, “If he set his heart upon himself, and 
took back to himself his spirit and his breath.” ‘That is, “If God 
only considered His own claims, and took again the spirit and 
breath which He had given,” all men would perish, and return to dust. 

xxxiv. 17, Translate, ‘Shall even the hater of judgment govern, 
and wilt thou condemn the Just and Mighty One?” yy 
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careless, and unable to help theniselves, as the Egyptians when their firstborn 
were slain. And this is the immediate work of God, they are taken away 
without hand, insensibly, by secret judgments. God can himself humble the 

reatest tyrant, without the assistance or agency of any man. Whatever hand 

e sometimes useth in the accomplishing of his purposes, he needs none, but 
ean do it without hand. Nor is it one single mighty man only that he can thus 
overpower, but even hosts of them; ver. 24,‘ He shall break in pieces mighty 
men without number;” for no combined power can stand it out against. Ouni- 
potence. Yet when God destroys tyranny, he doth not design anarchy ; if those 
are brought down that ruled ill, it doth not therefore follow that people must 
have no rulers; for when he breaks mighty men, yet he sets others in their 
stead, that will rule betcer; or,if they do not, he overturns them also in the 
night, or in a night, so that they are destroyed, ver. 25; witness Belshazzar. 
Or, if he desigus them space to repent, he doth not presently destroy them, 
but “he strikes them as wicked men,” ver. 26; some humbling, mortifying 
judgments are brought upon them, These wicked rulers are stricken as other 
wicked men; as surely, as sorely stricken in their bodies, estates, or families, 
acd this for warning to their neighbours. The stroke is given in ferrorem,—‘ as 
an alarm to others, and therefore is given “Sin the open sight of others,” that 


they also may see and fear. and tremble before the justice of God. If kings 
stand not betore him, how shall we stand ? 
2. God is omniscient, and can discover that which is most secret. As the 


strongest cannot oppose his arm, so the most subtle cannot escape his eye; and 
therefore if some are punished either more or less than we think they should 
be, instead of quarrelling with God, it becomes us to ascribe it to some secret 
eause known to God only. For, Ist. Every thing is open before him, ver. 22. 
“His eyes are upon the ways of man.” Not only they are within reach of his 
eye. so that he can see them, but his eye is upon them, so that he actually 
observes and inspects them. He sees us all, and sees all our goings; go 
whither we will, we are under his eye; all our actions, good and evil, are 
regarded and recorded, and reserved to be brought into judgment when the 
books shall be opened. 2ud. Nothing is or ean be concealed from him; ver. 22, 
“'There is no darkness nor shadow of death,” so close, so thick, so solitary, so 
remote from light or sight, as that in it the workers of iniquity nay hide them- 
selves trom the discovering eve and avenging hand of the righteous God. 
Observe here, First. The workers of iniquity would hide themselves, if they 
could, from the eye of the world for shame, (and that perhaps they may do,) 
and from the eye of God for fear, as Adam among the trees of the garden. The 
day is coming when mighty men, and chief captains, will call to the rocks and 
mountains to hide them. Secondly. They would gladly be hid even by the 
shadow of death, be hid in the grave, and lie for ever there, rather than appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. Thirdly. It is in vain to think of flying 
from Gou’s justice, or absconding when his wrath is in pursuit of us. The 
workers of iniquity may find ways and means to hide themselves from men 
but not from God. “He knows their works,” ver. 25, both what they do, an 

what they design. 

3. God is righteous, and in all his proceedings goes according to the rules of 
equity. Even then when he is overturning mighty men, and breaking them in 
pieces, yet “he will not lay upon man more than right,” ver. 23. As he will 
not punish the innocent, so he will not exact of those that are guilty more 
than their iniquities deserve; and of the proportion between the sin and the 
punishment Infinite Wisdom shall be the judge. He will not give any man 
cause to complain that he deals hardly with him, nor shall any man enter 
into judgment with God, or bring an action against him. If he do, God will 
be justiSed when he speaks, and clear when he judgeth. Therefore Job was 
very much to be blamed for his complaints of God, and is here well advised to 
let fall his action, for he would certainly be cast, or nonsuited. ‘It is not for 
man ever to purpose to enter into judgment with the Omnipotent;’ so some 
read the whole verse. Job had often wished to plead his cause before God. 
To what purpose? saith Elihu; the judgment already given concerning thee 
will certainly be affirmed; no errors can be found in it, nor any exceptions 
taken to it, but after all it must rest as it is. All is well that God doth, and 
will be found so. ; 

To prove that God when he destroys the mighty men, and strikes them as 
wicked men, yet doth net lay upon them more than right, he shews what 
their wickedness was, ver. 27, 28; and let any compare that with their punish- 
ment, and then judge whether they did not deserve it. In short, these unjust 
judges whom God will justly judge, neither feared God, nor regarded man, 
Lu. xviii. 2. Ist. They were rebels to God. They turned back from him, cast 
off the fear of him, and abandoned the very thoughts of him; for they would 
not consider any of his ways, took no heed either to his precepts or to his pro- 
vidences, but lived without God in the world. This is at the bottom of all the 
wickedness of the wicked, they turn back from God; and it is because they do 
not consider,—not because they cannot, but they will not. From inconsidera- 
tion comes impiety, and from thence all immorality. 2nd. They were tyrants 
to all mankind, ver. 28. They will not call upon God for themselves; but they 
“cause the cry of the poor to come to him,” and that ery is against them. 
They are injurious and oppressive to the poor, wrong them, crush them, 
impoverish them yet more, and add affliction to the afflicted, who ery unto 
God, make their complaint to him, and he hears them, and pleads their cause. 
Their case is bad that have the prayers and tears of the poor against them, 
for the cry of the oppressed will sooner or later draw down vengeance on the 
aie of the oppressors, and no one can say that this is more than right, 

pee x xi?, 25. - 

4. God hath an uncontrollable dominion in all the affairs of the children of men, 
and so guides and governs whatever concerns both communities and particular 
pena that, as what he designs cannot be defeated, so what he doth cannot 

e changed, ver. 29. Observe, Ist. The frowns of all the world cannot trouble 
those whom God quiets with his smiles. hen he giveth quietness, who then 
can make trouble?” Which is a challenge to all the powers of hell and earth 
to disquiet those to whom God speaks peace, and for whom he creates it. If 
God give outward peace to a nation, he can secure what he gives, and disable 
the enemies of it to give it any disturbance. If God give inward peace to a 
man only, that quietness and everlasting assurance which is the effect of right- 
eousness, neither the accusations of Satan nor the afHlictions of this present 
time. no, nor the arrests of death itself, can give trouble. What can make them 
uneasy whose souls dwell at ease in God ? see Phil. iy.7. 2ud. The smiles of 
all the world cannot quiet those whom God troubles with his frowns. For i 
he in displeasure hide his face, and withhold the comfort of his favour, who then 
can behold him! that is, who can behold a displeased God so as to bear up 
under his wrath, or turn it away? Who can make him shew his face when he 
resolves to hide it, or see through the clouds and darkness which are round 
ubout him? Or, who can behold a disquieted sinner so as to give him effectual 
relief? Who can stand a friend to him to whom God is an enemy? None can 
-elieve the distresses of the outward condition without God. “If the Lord do 
nut help thee, whence shall 1?” 2 Kin. vi. 27. Nor can any relieve the dis- 
tresses of the mind against God and his terrors. If he impress the sense of his 
wra:h upon a guilty conscience, all the comforts the creature can administer 
are ineffectual; “as vinegar upon nitre, s0 are songs to a heavy heart.” The 
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xxxiv. 23, This verse may mean that God will not over-burden 
man, or require of him more than he can bear. Rodwell renders it, 
“ For El need not long observe man, that He should come into judg- 
ment with him,” but he admits the other explanation into the 
margin. Umbreit, Rosenmiiller, and others generally accord with Rod- 
well’s version, and under all the circumstances we prefer its main idea, 


which is that God needs not long to observe a man, or consider his 


conduct, to find reasons for biinging him into judgment with Himself. 
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irresistibleness of God’s operations must be acknowledyred in his dealings both 
with communities and with particular persons. What he doth cannot be eon- 
trolled, whether it be done against a nation in its public capacity, or ayainst 
aman only in his private affairs. The same Providence that governs mighty 
kingdoms, presides in the concerns of the meanest individual: and neither the 
strength of a whole nation can resist his power, por the smaliness of a single 
person evade his coguizance; but what he doth shail be done effectually and 
victoriously. i 
Has God is wise, and careful of the public welfare, and therefore provides 
that the hypocrite reign not, lest the people be ensnared,” ver. 30. See here, 
ist. The pride of hypocrites. They aim to reign; the praise of men and power 
in the world is their reward ; it is what they aim at. 2nd. The policy of tyrants. 
When they aim to set up themselves, they sometimes make use of religion as 
a cloak and cover for their ambition, and by their hypocrisy come to reign. 
3rd. The danger the people are in when hypocrites reign. ‘I‘hey are likely to 
be ensnared in sin or trouble, or both. Power in the hands of Atabriblers 
is often destructive to the rights and liberties of a people, which they are more 
easily wheedled out of than forced out of. And a great deal of mischief has 
been done likewise to the power of godliness under the pretence of a form of 
godliness. 4th. The care which Divine providence takes of the eople to pre- 
vent this danger, that the hypocrite reign not; either that he do not reign at 
all or that he do not reign long. If God has mercy in store for a people, he 
will either prevent the rise or hasten the ruin of hypocritical rulers. 


31 Surely it is meet to be said unto God, 


I have borne chastisement, I will not offend any more : 
That which 1 see not teach thou me : 

If I havé done iniquity, I will do no more. it, 
Should it be according to thy mind? he wil) recompense 
Whether thou refuse, or whether thou choose; and not 1. 
Therefore speak what thou knowest. 

Let men of understanding tell me, 

And let a wise man hearken unto me 

Job hath spoken without knowledge, 

And his words were without wisdom. 

My desire ts ¢hat Job may be tried unto the end 
Because of Ais answers for wicked men 

For he addeth rebellion unto his sin, 

He clappeth Ais hands among us, 

And multiplieth his words against God. 


In these verses, 

First. Elihu instruets Job what he should say under his affliction, ver. 31, 32. 
Having reproved him for his peevish passionate words, here he puts better 
words into his mouth. When we reprove for what is amiss, we must direct 
to what is good. ‘Those are reproots of instruction, Pr. vi. 23. He doth not 
impose it upon Job to use these words, but recommends it to him, as that 
which was meet to be said. And in general he would have him repent of his 
ill carriage and indecent expressions under his affliction. Job’s other friends 
would have had him own himself an ill man, and by overdoing they undid. 
Elibu will oblige him only to own that he had in the management of this con- 
troversy spoken unadvisedly with his lips. Let us remember this in giving 
reproofs, and not make the matter worse thar it is; for the stretching of the 
erime may defeat the prosecution. Elihu drives the rphit nail, and speeds 
accordingly. He directs Job, 

1. To humble himself before God for his sins, and to accept the punishment 
of them. “Ihave borne chastisement.” What I suffer comes justly upon me, 
and therefore I will bear it, and not only justify God in it, but Deluowlbtice 
his goodness. Many are chastised that do not bear chastisement, do not bear 
it well, and so in effect do not bear it at all. Penitents, if sincere, will take 
all well that God doth, and will bear chastisement as a medicinal operation 
intended for good. i 

2. To pray to God to discover his sins to him; ver. 32, “ That which { see not 
teach thou me.” Lord, upon the review, | find much amiss in me, and much 
done amiss by me, but I have reason to fear there is much more that 1 am not 
aware of; greater abominations which throngh ignorance, mistake, and parti- 
ality to myself, I do not yet see. Lord, give me to see it, awaken my conscieuce 
to do its office faithfully. A good man jis willing to know the worst by hiniself, 
and particularly under affliction, desires to be told wherefore God contends 
with him, and what God designs in correcting him. 

3. To promise reformation; ver. 31, “I will not offend any more ;” and, ver. 32, 
“Tf Lhave done iniquity,” (or seeing 1 have,) “1 will do no more;” whatever 
thou shalt discover to me to have been amiss, by thy grace I will amend it for 
the future. This implies a confession that we have offended, true remorse 
and godly sorrow for the offence, and an humble compliance with God’s design 
in afflicting us, which is to part between us and our sins. The penitent here 
completes his repentance; for it is not enough to be sorry for our sins, but we 
must go and sin no more, and, as here, bind ourselves with the bond of a fixed 
resolution never more to return to folly. ‘This is meet to be said in a stedfast 
purpose, and meet to be said to God in a solemn promise and vow. : 

Secondly. He reasons with him concerning his discontent and uneasiness 
under his affliction, ver. 33. We are ready to think every thing that concerns 
us should be just as we would have it; but Elihu here shews, 1. That it is 
absurd and unreasonable to expect it; “ Should it be according to thy mind?” 
No, what reason for that? Elihu here speaks with a great deference io tle 
Divine will and wisdom, and a satisfaction therein: It is highly fit every thing 
should be according to God’s mind; and with a just disdain of the pretensions 
of those that are proud, and would be their own carvers, “ Should it be 
according to thy mind?” Must we always have the good we have a mind to 
enjoy? We should then wrongfully encroach upon others, and foolishly ensnare 
ourselyes. Must we never be afflicted, because we have no mind to it? Is it 
fit that sinners should feel no smart, that scholars should be under no dis:i- 

line? or, if-we must be afflicted, is it fit we should choose what rod we wil. 
- beaten with ? No, it is fit every thing should be according to God's mina, 
and not ours, for he is the Creator, aud we are creatures; he is infinitely wise 
and knowing, we are foolish and short-sighted; he is in one mind, we are in 
many. 2. That it is vain, and to no purpose to expect it. “He will recompense 
it, whether thou refuse, or whether thou ehoose.” God will take his own way 
fulfil his own counsel, and recompense according to the sentence of his own 
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xxxiv. 26. Besides our version, there are others more or less 
different in meaning. Fiirst renders the first clause, “ In the place 
of evil-doers He chastises them ;” Delitzsch, ‘‘He smiteth them after 
the manner of evil-doers ;” Rodwell, “‘ Because they are wicked, He 
claps his hands at them.” We may render the verse, “ Because they 
are wicked, He chastises them in the place where men see,” that is, 
openly and publicly. 

xxxiy. 33, Another disputed rendering. The sense appears to be, 
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Justice, whether thou art pleased or displeased, he will neither ask thy leave 
nor ask thy advice, but what he leaabeh that he will do; it is therefore thy 
wisdom to be easy, and make a virtue of necessity. Make the best of that 
which is, because it is out of thy power to make it otherwise. If thou pretend 
to choose and refuse, that is, to prescribe to God, and except against what he 
doth, so will not I,—I will acquiesce in all he doth; and, therefore, speak what 
thou knowest, say what thou wilt do, whether thou wilt oppose or submit. 
The matter lies plain before thee; be at a point; thou art in God’s hand, not 
ln mine. 

Thirdly. He appeals to all intelligent, indifferent persons whether there was 
not a great abal “oF sin and folly in that which Job said. 1. He would have 
the matter thoroughly examined and brought to an issue; ver. 36, ““ My desire is 
that Job may be tried unto the end.” If any will undertake to justify what he 
has said, let them do it; if not, let us all agree to bear our testimony against it. 
Many understand it of his trial by afflictions; Let his troubles be continued till 
he be thoroughly humbled, and his proud spirit brought down, till he be made 
to see his error, and to retract what he hath so presumptuously said against 
God and his providence, Let the trial be continued till the end be obtained. 
2. He appeals both to God and man, and desires the judgment of both upon it. 
Ist. Some read verse 46 as an appeal to God: ‘ Omy Father, let Job be tried.’ 
So the margin of our Bibles, for the same word signifies ‘my desire’ and ‘m 
father ;’ and some suppose, he lifted up his eyes when he said this, meaning, ‘ 6 
Father which art in Reayeti, let Job be tried till he be subdued.’ When we are 
praying for the benefit of afflictions either to ourselves or others, we must eye 
God asa father, because they are fatherly corrections and a part of our filial 
education, Heb. xii. 7. 2nd. He appeals to the bystanders; ver. 34, “ Let men of 
understanding tell me,” whether they can put any more favourable construction 
upon Job’s words than L have put, and whether bs has not spoken very ill, and 
ought not to ery peccavi. In what Job had said, he thought it appeared, 
First. That he did not rightly understand himself, 
ver. 35. He cannot say that Job is without knowledge and wisdom, but in this 
matter he “hath spoken without knowledge,” and whatever his heart is, his 
words were without prudence. What he said to his wife may be retorted 
upon himself, (he speaks as one of the foolish men speak, and for the same 
reason,) Shall we not receive evil as well as good at God’s hand? ch. ii. 10. 
Sometimes we need and deserve those reproofs ourselves which we have given 
to others. ‘Those that reproach God’s wisdom really reproach their own. 
Secondly. That he had not a due regard to God, but had talked wickedly. If 
what he has said be tried to the end, that is, if one would put it to the utmost 
stretch, and make the worst of it, it would be found, lst. That he had taken 

art with God’s enemies. His answers were for wicked men, that is, what he 

ad said tended to strengthen the hands and harden the hearts of wicked 
people in their wickedness, in having carried the matter of their prosperity 
much farther than he needed. Let wicked men, like Baal, plead for them- 
selves if they will; but far be it from us that we should answer for them, or 
tay any thing in favour of them. 2nd. That he had insulted God’s friends, and 
hectored over them. ‘‘ He clappeth his hands among us,” and, if he be not 
thoroughly tried and humbled, will grow yet more insolent and imperious, as if 
he had gotten the day, and silenced us all. To speak ill is bad enough, but to 
clap our hands and triumph in it when we have done, as if error and passion 
had won the victory, is much worse, 3rd. That he spoke against God himself, 
and by standing to what he had said, “added rebellion to bis sin.” To speak 
though but one word against God, by whom we speak and for whom we ought 
to speak, is a great sin; what is it then to multiply words against him, as if 
we would out-talk him? what is it to repeat them instead of unsaying them? 
Those that have sinned, and when they are called to repent, thus go on fro- 
wardly, add rebellion to their sin, and make it exceeding sinful ; errare possum, 
hereticus esse nolo,—‘1 may fall into error, but I will not plunge into heresy.’ 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


Job being still silent, Elihu follows his blow, and here, a third time, undertakes to shew 
him that he had spoken amiss, and ought to recant. Three ill sayings he here chargeth 
him with, and returns answer to them distinctly: _ 1. He had represented religion as 
an indifferent, unprofitable thing, which God enjoins for his own sake, not for ours, the 
contrary to which Elihu makes out, ver. 1—8. II. He had complained of God as deaf 
to the cries of the oppressed, against which imputation Elihu here justifies God, 
ver. 9—13. JUL. He hid despaired of the return of God’s favour to him, because it was 
so long defe..:d: but Elihu shews him the true cause of the delay, ver. 14—16. 


; LUHU spake moreover, and said, 
2 ‘Thinkest thou this to be right, ¢ha¢ thou saidst, 
My rigliteousness 7s more than God's ? 
3 For thou saidst, What advantage will it be unto thee ? 
And, What profit shall I have, if 1 be cleansed from my 
4 | will answer thee, [sin ? 
And tuy companions with thee 
5 Leok unto the heavens, and see ; 
And behold the clouds whieh are higher than thou. 
6 If thou sinnest, what doest thou against him ? 
Or /f thy transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou 
unto him ? 
7 If thou be righteous, what givest thou him ? 
Or what receiveth he of thine hand ? 
8 Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art; 
And thy righteousness may profit the son of man. 


We have here, 

First. The bad words which Elihu chargeth upon Job, ver. 2,3. To evince 
the badness of them he appeals to himself and his own sober thoughts in the 
reflection; “Thinkest thou this to be right?” ‘This intimates, 1. Elihu’s con- 
t.uence that the reproof he now gave was just, for he could refer the judgment 
of it evento Job himself. They that have truth and equity on their side sooner 
oi later will have every man’s conscience on their side. 2. His good opinion 
ot Job, that he thought better than he spoke, and that, though he had spoken 
amiss, yet wnen he perceived his mistake, he would not stand to it. What 
we have said in our haste that was not right, it becomes us to own that cur 
Saiyan thoughts corvince us it was wrong. Two things Elihu here reproves 

ob for: 
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but had talked foolishly, | 


| far above them, how much then is he set out of t 
of our services! “ Look unto the heavens, and behold the clouds.” God made 


B.0; 1529. 


Ist. For justifying himself more than God, which was the thing that first 
provoked him, ch. xxxii. 2. Thou hast in effect said, “ My righteousness is more 
than God’s,” that is, | have done more for God than ever he did for me; so that 
when the accounts are balanced he will be brought in debtor to me. As if 
Job thought his services had been paid less than they deserved, and hia sins 
punished more than they deserved, which is a most unjust and wicked thought 
for any man to harbour, and especially to utter. When Job insisted so much 
upon his own integrity, and the severity of God’s dealings with him, he did 
in effect say, “ My righteousness is more than God’s;” whereas though we be 
never so good, and our aftlictions never so great, we are chargeable with 
unrighteousness, and God is not. 

2nd. For disowning the benefits and advantages of religion, because he suffers 
these things. ‘“ What profit shall I have, if I be cleansed from my sin?” ver. 3. 
This is gathered from ch. ix. 30,31, “ Though I make my hands never so clean,” 
what the nearer am I? “Thou shalt plunge me in the ditch;” and ch. x. 15, 
“Tf I be wicked, woe to me;” but if I be righteous, it is all one. The psalmist, 
when he compared his own afflictions with the prosperity of the wicked, was 
tempted to say, “ Verily I nave cleansed my heart in vain,” Ps. Ixxiii. 13; and, 
if Job said so, he did in effect say, “ My righteousness is more than God's, 
ver. 2; for if he got nothing by his religion, God was more beholden to him 
than he was to God; but, though there might be some colour for it, yet it was 
not fair to charge these words upon Job when he himself had made them the 
wicked words of prospering sinners; ch. xxi. 15, “ What profit shall we have 
if we pray to him?” and had immediately disclaimed them, ver, 16, “The 
counsel of the wicked is far from me.” It is not a fair way of disputing to 
charge men with those consequences of their opinions which they expressly 
renounce. 

Secondly. The good answer which Elihu gives to this: ver. 4, “I will” under- 
take to “answer thee, and thy companions with thee;” that is, all those that 
approve thy sayings, and are ready to justify thee in them, and all others that 
say as thou sayest 3 T have that to offer which will silence them all. ‘To do this 
he has recourse to his old maxim; ch. xxxiii. 12, “Chat God is greater than 
man.” That is a truth which, if duly improved, will serve many good purposes ; 
and this particularly, to prove that Gedila debtor to no man. _ The greatest of 
men may be a debtor to the meanest, but such is the infinite disproportion 
between God and man, that the great God cannot possibly receive any benefit 
by man; and therefore cannot be supposed to lie under any obligation to man, 


for, if he be obliged by his purpose and promise, it is only to himself. ‘That is’ 


a challenge which no man can take up; Rom. xi. 35, “ Who hath first given to 
God,” let him prove it, “and it shad be recompensed to him again.” Why 
should we demand it as a just debt to gain by our religion, as Job seemed to do, 
when the God we serve doth not gain by it? 


1. Elihu needs not prove that God is above man. It is agreed by all, but he 


| endeavours to affect Job and us with it by an ocular demonstration of the 


height of the heavens and the clouds, ver. 5. per are far epore us, and God is 
ne reach either of our sins or 


man ‘to look upwards, —c@lumque tueri jussit. Idolaters looked up to heaven, 
and worshipped the hosts of heaven, the sun, moon, and stars; but we must 
look up to heaven, and worship the Lord of those hosts. They are higher than 
we, but God is infinitely above them. His gloryis above the heavens, Ps. vill. 1; 
and the knowledge of him higher than heaven, ch. xi. 8. 

2. But from thence he infers that God is not affected, either one way or other, 
by any thing that we do. . 

Ist. He owns that men may be bettered or damaged by what we do; ver. 8, 
“Thy wickedness” perhaps “may hurt a man as thou art,” may occasion him 
trouble in his outward concerns; a wicked man may wound, or rob, or slander 
his neighbour, or may draw him into sin, and so prejudice his soul. ‘Thy 
righteousness, thy justice, thy charity, thy wisdom, thy piety, may perhaps 
profit the son of man; our goodness extends to the saints that are in the earth, 
Ps. xvi. 3. To men like ourselves we are in a capacity either of doing injury 
or of shewing kindness; and in both these the sovereign Lord and Judge of all 
will interest himself, will reward those that do good, and punish those that do 
hurt to their fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects. But, 

2nd. He utterly denies that God can really be either prejudiced or advantaged 
by what any, even the greatest of all the men of the East, do or can do. 

First. The sins of the worst sinners are no damage to him; ver. 6, “If thou 
sinnest ;” wilfully, and of malice prepense, and designedly against him, witha 
high hand; nay, “if thy transgressions be multiplied,” and the acts of sin be never 
so often repeated, yet “ what dost thou against him?” This is a challenge to the 
carnal mind, and defies the most daring sinner to do his worst. It speaks much 
of the greatness and glory of God, that it is not in the power of his worst 
enemies to do him any real prejudice. Sin is said to be against God, because so 
the sinner intends it, and so he takes it, and it is an injury to his honour, yet it 
cannot do any thing against him. ‘The malice of sinners is impotent malice; it 
cannot destroy his being or perfections, cannot dethrone him from his power 
and dominion, cannot diminish his wealth and possessions, cannot disturb his 
peace and repose, cannot defeat his counsels and designs, nor can it derogate 
from his essential glory. Job therefore did ill to say, “ What profit is it that 
I am cleansed from my sin?” God was no gainer by his reformation, and 
then who should gain if he himself did not? 

Secondly. The services of the best saints are no profit to him; ver. 7, “If 
thou be righteous, what givest thou him?” He needs not our service ; or, if he 
did want to have the work done, he has better hands than ours at command. 
Our religion brings no accession at all to his felicity. He is so far from bein 
beholden to us, that we are beholden to him for making us righteous an 
accepting our righteousness ; and therefore, we can demand nothing from him, 
nor have any reason to complain if we have not what we expect, but be 
thankful that we have better than we deserve. 


9 By reason of the multitude of oppressions they make the 
oppressed to Gry : 
They cry out by reason of the arm of the mighty 
10 But none saith, Where 7s God my maker, 
Who giveth songs in the night ; 
11 Who teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, 
And maketh us wiser than the fowls of heaven ? 


| 12 There they ery, but none giveth answer, 


Because of the pride of evil men. 
13 Surely God will not hear vanity, 
Neither will the Almighty regard it. 


Elihu here returns answer to another word that Job had said, which he 


“Ts it at thy will that He shall recompense it, ‘when thou refusest 
and when thou choosest, and not when I choose or refuse?’ Speak 
that which thou knowest.” Does God consult you when He is to 
judge? Does He say to you, “It shall be when you choose or refuse, 
and not when I choose or refuse?” If such is your opinion, declare it. 
Among many explanations, we prefer this. 

xxxiv. 36. For “my desire,” the margin reads, “ My father, let 
Job be tried.” The true rendering is, “Oh, that Job may be tried.” 

80 


xxxiv. 37. “He claps his hands at us” is probably the true 
meaning, or “ he despises us.” 

xxxv. 3. The Hebrew is, “For thou saidst, What shall it profit 
thee? What shall I be benefited more than by my sin?” The ren- 
dering in the margin is clearly preferable. . wire 


xxxv. 8. The Hebrew is, “'Thy wickedness is against a man as i 
thou art, and thy righteousness is for a son of man.” The English oft 
¥ 


version develops the complete idea, ! 
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thought reflected much upon the geese and goodness of God, and therefore 
ought not to pass without a remark. Observe, 

First. What it was that Job complained of. It was this; that God did not 
regard the cries of the oppressed against their oppressors ; ver. 9, “By reason 


uf the multitude of oppressions,” the many hardships which proud tyrants put | 


upon poor people, and the barbarous usage they give them, they make the 
oO ppressed to cry, but to no purpose, God doth not appear to right them. 
“They cry out,” they ery on still “by reason of the arm of the mighty,” which 
ties heavy upon them. ‘This seems to refer to those words of Job, ch. xxiv. 12 
“Men groan from out of the city, and the soul of the wounded crieth out” 
against the oppressors, “ yet God layeth not folly to them,” doth not reckon 
with them forit. This is a thing that Job knows not what to make of, nor how 
to reconcile to the justice of God and his government. 

Is there a righteous God, and can it be, 

He should so slowly hear, so slowly see? 

Secondly. How Elihu solves the difficulty. If the cries of the oppressed be 
not heard, the fault is not in God; he is réady to hear and help them, but the 
fault is in themselves. “ They ask and have not,” but it is ‘because they ask 
amiss,” Jas. iv.3. “They ery out by reason of the arm of the mighty;” but it 
is a complaining ery, a wailing cry, not a penitent praying cry; the cry of nature 
and passion, not of grace: see 7h vii. 14, ““ They have not cried unto me with 
their heart when they howled upon their beds;” and how can we expect then 
that they should be answered and relieved ? 

1, They do not inquire after God, nor seek to acquaint themselves with him 
under their affliction; ver. 10, “But none saith, Where is God my maker ?” 
Afflictions are sent to direct and quicken us to inquire early after God, 
Ps. \xxviii. 34. But many that groan under great oppressions never mind 
God, nor take notice of his hand in their troubles; if they did, they would 
bear their troubles more patiently, and be more bettered by them. Of the 
many that are afflicted and oppressed few get the good they might get by their 
affliction. It should drive them to God, but how seldom doth it so. Itisa 
piteous thing to see so little religion among the poor and miserable part of 
mankind. Every one complains of his troubles; “but none saith, Where is 
God my Maker?” that is, none repent of their sins, none return to him that 
smiteth them, none seek the face and favour of God, and that comfort in him 
which would balance their outward afflictiers. They are wholly taken up 
with the calamitousness of their condition, as if that would excuse them in 
living without God in the world which should engage them to cleave the more 
closely to him. Observe, ist. God is our Maker, the Author of our being, 
and under that notion it concerns us to regard and remember him, ‘eel. xii. 1. 
*God my Makers,’ in the plural number; which some think is, if not an indiea- 
tion, yet an intimation of the trinity of persons in the unity of the Godhead. 
“Let us make man.” 2nd. It is our ube, therefore, to inquire after him. 
Where is he, that we may pay our homage to him, may own our dependence 
upon him, and obligations to him? Where is he, that we may apply ourselves 
to him for maintenance and protection, may receive law from him, and may 
seek our happiness in his favour, from whose power we received our being? 
3rd. It is to be lamented that he is so little inquired after by the children of 
men. Allare asking where is mirth, and where is wealth, and where is a good 
bargain, but none ask, “ Where is God my maker?” 

2. They do not take notice of the mercies they enjoy in and under their afflic- 
tions, nor are thankful for them, and therefore cannot expect that God should 
deliver them out of their afflictions. Ist. He provides for our inward comfort 
and joy under our outward troubles; and we ought to make use of that, 
and wait his time for the removal of our troubles. He “giveth songs in the 
night;” that is, when our condition is never so dark, and sad, and melancholy, 
there is that in God, in his providence and promise, which is sufficient not 
only to support us, but to fill us with joy and consolation, and enable us in 
every thing to give thanks, and even to rejoice in tribulation. When we only 
pore upon the afflictions we are under, and neglect the consolations of God 
which are treasured up for us, it is just with God to reject our prayers. 2nd. 
He preserves to us the use of our reason and understanding ; ver. 11, “ Who 
gencheth us more than the beasts of the earth,” that is, who has endued us with 
more noble powers and faculties than they are endued with, and hath made us 
eapable of more excellent enjoyments and employments, here and for ever. 
Now this comes in here, First. As that which furnisheth us with matter for 
thanksgiving, even under the heaviest burthen of affliction. Whatever we are 
deprived of, we have our immortal souls, those jewels, more worth than all the 
world, continued to us, and even those that kill the body cannot hurt them. 
And if our affliction prevail not to disturb the exercise of their faculties, but 
we enjoy the use of ourreason and the peace of our consciences, we have a great 
deal of reason to be thankful, how pressing soever our calamities otherwise are. 
Secondly. As a reason why we should under our afflictions inquire after God 
our Maker, and seek unto him. This is the greatest excellency of reason, that 
it makes us capable of religion; and it is in that especially that we are taught 
more than the beasts and the fowls. They have wonderful instincts and 
sagacities in seeking out their food, their physic, their shelter; but none of 
them are capable of inquiring, “ Where is God my maker?” Something like 
logic, and philosophy, and politics, have been observed among the brute crea- 
tures, but never any thing of divinity or religion. These are peculiar to man. 
if therefore “the oppressed” only.‘ cry by reason of the arm of the mighty,” and 
do not look up to God, they do no more than the brutes, who complain when 
they are hurt, and forget that instruction and wisdom by which they are 
advanced so far above them. God relieves the brute creatures because they 
ery to him according to the best of their capacity, Ps. civ. 21; ch. xxxviii. 41. 
But what reason have men to expect relief, who are capable of inquiring after 
God as their Maker, and yet cry to him no otherwise than as brutes do? 

3. They are prond and unhumbled under their afflictions, which were sent to 
mortify them, and to hide pride from them; ver. 12, “There they cry,” there 
they lie exclaiming against their oppressors, and filling the ears of all about 
them with their complaints, not sparing to reflect upon God himself and his pro- 
vidence ; “ but none giveth answer.” God doth not work deliverance for them, 
and perhaps men do not much regard them, and why so? It is ‘‘ because of the 
pride of evil men.” They are evil men; they regard iniquity in their hearts, and 
therefore God will not hear their prayers, Ps. Ixvi. 18; Jsa.i. 11. God heareth 
not such sinners. They have, it may be, brought themselves into trouble b 
their own wickedness; they are the devil’s poor, and then who can pity them 
Yet this is not ail, they are proud still; therefore they do not seek unto God, 
Ps. x. 4, Orv, if they do ery unto him, therefore he doth not give answer, for he 
hears only the desire of the humble, Py. x. 17; and delivers those by his provi- 
dence whom he hath first by his grace prepared and made fit for deliverance, 
and that we arenot, if under humbling afflictions our hearts remain unhumbled 
and pride unmortified. The case is plain then, if we cry to God for the remova 
of the oppression and affliction we are under, and it is not removed, the reason 
1s, not because the Lord’s hand is shortened, or his ear heavy, but because the 
atfiction has not done its work ; we are not sufficiently humbled, and therefore 
must thank ourselves that it is continued. | : ‘ : ‘ 

4. They are not sincere and upright and inward with God in their snpplica- 

ions to him, and therefore he doth net hear and answer them: ver. 13. “ God 
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will not hear vanity,” that is, the hypocritical prayer, which is a vain 
coming out of feigned lips. It is a vanity to think that God should hear 
searcheth the heart, and requires truth in the inward part. 


Although thou sayest thou shalt not see him, 

Yet judgment zs before him ; 

Therefore trust thou in him. Langer ; 
But now, because 7¢ 7s not so, he hath visited in Lis 
Yet he knoweth 7¢ not in great extremity ; 

Therefore doth Job open his mouth in vain ; 

He multiplieth words without knowledge. 


Here is, First. Another ill word for which Elihu reproves Job; ver. 14 
“Thou sayest thon shalt not see him,” that is, 1. Thou complainest that thou 
dost not understand the meaning of his severe dealings with thee, nor discern 
the drift and design of them, ch. xxiii. 8,9. And, 2. Thou despairest of seeing 
his gracious returns to thee, of seeing better days again, and art ready to give 
up all for gone, as Hezekiah, Isa. xxxviii. 11, “I shall not see the Lord.” As 
when we are in prosperity we are ready to think our mountain shall never be 
brought low, so when we are in adversity we are ready to think our valley 
will never be filled; but in both to conclude, that to-morrow must be as this 
day, which is as absurd as to think that the weather, when it is either fair or 
foul, will be always so, that the flowing tide will always flow, or the ebbing 
tide will always ebb. 

Secondly. The answer which Elihu gives to this despairing word that Job had 
said, which is this: 

1, That when he looked up to God he had no just reason to speak thus 
despairingly: for “judgment is before him,” that is, he knows what he has to 
do, and will do all in infinite wisdom and justice. fle has the entire plan and 
model of providence before him, and knows what he will do, which we do not, 
and therefore understand not what he doth. There is a day of judgment before 
him, when all the seeming disorders of providence will be set to rights, and the 
dark chapters of it will be expounded, Then thou shalt see the full meaning 
of these dark events, and the final period of these dismal events; then thou 
shalt see his face with joy; “therefore trust in him,” depend upon him, wait for 
him, and believe that the issue will be good at last. When we consider that 
God is infinitely wise, and righteous, and faithful, and that he is a God of judg- 
ment, Jsa. xxx. 18, we shall see no reason to despair of relief from him, but 
all the rezson in the world to hope in kim, that it will come in due time, in the 
best time. 

2. That if he had not yet seen an end of his troubles, the reason was because 
he did not thus trust in God, and wait for nim; ver. 15, “ Because it is not so,” 
because thou dost not thus trust in him, therefore the affliction which came at 
first from love has now displeasure mixed with it. Now God hath visited thee 
in his anger, taking it very ill that thou canst not find in thy heart to trust him, 
but harbourest such hard misgiving thoughts of him. If there be any mixtures 
of Divine wrath in our afflictions, we may thank ourselves, it is because we 
do not carry ourselves aright under them; we quarrel with God, are fretful 
and impatient, and distrustful of the Divine providence. ‘Chis was Job’s case: 
“The foolishness of man perverts his way, and then his heart frets against the 
Lerd,” Pr. xix. 3; yet Elihu thinks that Job, being in great extremity, did not 
know and consider that as he should, that it is his own fault that he is not yet 
delivered. 

He concludes therefore that “Job opens his mouth in vain,” ver. 16; namely 
in complaining of his grievances, and crying for redress, or in justifying him- 
self, and clearing up his own innocency. It is all in vain, because he doth not 
trust in God, and wait for him, and had not a due regard to him in his afflic- 
tions. He had said a great deal, had multiplied words, but all without know- 
ledge; all to no purpose, because he did not encourage himself in God, and 
humble himself before him, It is in vain for us either to appeal to God or to 
acquit ourselves, if we do not study to answer the end for which affliction is 
sent; and in vain to pray for relief, if we do not trust in God, for let not that 
man that distrusts God think that he shall receive any thing from him, Jas. i. 7. 
Or this may refer to all that Job had said. Having shewed the absurdity 
of some passages in his discourse, he concludes there were many other passages 
that were in like manner the fruits of his ignorance and inistake, He did not, as 
his other friends, condemn him for a hypocrite, but chargeth him only with 
Moses’ sin, speaking unadvisedly with his lips, when his spirit was provoked. 
And when at any time we do so—and who is there that offends not in word ?— 
it is a mercy to be told of it, and we must take it patiently and kindly, as Job 
did, not repeating but recanting what we hare said amiss, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Elihu having largely reproved Job for some of his unadvised speeches, which Job had 
nothing to say in the vindication of, here comes more generally to set him to rights, in 
his notions of God’s dealings with him, His other friends had stood to it that because 
he was a wicked man therefore his afflictions were so great and so long; Elihu saith, 
No, the affliction was sent for his trial, and therefore it was lengthened out because Job 
was not as yet thoroughly humbled under it, nor had duly accommodated himself to it ; 
and many reasons he urgeth, taken from the wisdom and righteousness of God, his 
care of his people, and especially his greatness and almighty power, with which, in this 
and the following chapter, he persuades him to submit to the hand of God, Here we 
have, I. His preface, ver. 2—4. II. The account he gives of the methods of God’s 
providence towards the children of men, according as they carry themselves, 
ver. 5—15. III. The fair warning and good counsel he gives to Job thereupon, 
ver. 16—21. IV. His demonstration of God’s sovereignty and omnipotence, which he 
gives instance of in the operations of common providence, and which is a reason why 
we should all submit to him, in his dealings with us, ver. 22—33; this he prosecutes, 
and enlarges upon in the following chapter. 


LIHU also proceeded, and said, 
2 Suffer me a little, and I will shew thee 
That / have yet to speak on God's behalf 
3 I will fetch my knowledge from afar, 
And will ascribe righteousness to my Maker. 
4 For truly my words shad/ not be false : 
He that is perfect in knowledge zs with thee. 


Once more Elihu begs the patience of the auditory, and Job’s particularly, 
for he has not said all he has to say, but will have done presently. ‘Stand 


xxrv. 15. This verse is difficult, but our translators have given an 
Other translations are: “ But now, because 
lightly, and He ignores thy many faults.” 
hath not yet punished, should He not be 


inted with sullenness?” ‘And if there were nothing 
Sere: His eget isit, although He should not severely 
“But now, that with which His 


anger hath visited thee is as 
66 
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great multitude of thy sins.” “But now the visitations of His anger 
are almost as nothing, and He hath not taken cognisance, with strict- 
ness, of transgression.”’ ‘“ But now there is nothing which His anger 
chastiseth, He noticeth not the evil.” This last is the most literal. 
xxxvi, 2. “Suffer me:” that is, “bear with me;” but the Hebrew 
rather means, “wait a little for me.’ Elihu appeals to Job's 
patience. ‘The rest of the verse is more literally completed by the 
words in the margin, “and I will show thee that there are yet 
81 
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about me a little ;’ so some rend it, ver. 2. Let me have your attendance, your 
attention, a while longer, and I will speak but this once, as plainly and as much 
to the purpose asI can. To gain this he pleads, 

First. That he had a good cause, a noble subject, and a very fruitful one. 
*T have yet to speak on God's behalf.” He spoke as an advocate for God, and 
therefore might justly expect the ear of the court. Some indeed pretend to 
speak on God’s behalf that really speak for themselves; but those who sin- 
cerely appear in the cause of God, and speak in behalf of his honour, his truths, 
“is ways, his people, they shall be sure neither to want instructions,—it shall be 
given them in that same hour what they shall speak,—nor to lose their cause, 
nor to lose their fee. Nor need they fear the exhausting of their subject. 
oe that have spoken never so much, may yet find more to be spoken on God’s 

ehalf, 

Secondly. That he had something to offer that was uncommon, and out of the 
road of vulgar observation. “I will fetch my knowledge from afar,” ver. 3; 
that is, we will have recourse to our first principles, and the highest notions 
we can make use of to serve any purpose. It is worth while to go far for this 
knowledge of God, to dig for it, to travel for it; it will recompense our pains, 
and though far-fetched is not dear-bought. 

Thirdly. That his design was undeniably honest; for all he aimed at was to 
ascribe righteousness to his Maker; to maintain and clear this truth, that God 
is righteous in all his ways. In speaking of God, and speaking for him, it is 
good to remember that he is our Maker, to call him so, and therefore to be 
ready to do him, and the interests of his kingdom, the best service we can. If 
he be our Maker, we have our all from him, must use our all for him, and be 
very jealous for his honour. 

Fourthly. That his management should be very just and fair; ver. 4, “‘ My 
words shall not be false,” neither disagreeable to the thing itself, nor to my 
own thoughts and apprehensions. It is truth I am contending for, and that for 
truth’s sake, with all possible sincerity and plainness. He will make use of 
ytain and solid arguments, and not the subtleties and niceties of the schools. 
He that is perfect or upright in knowledge is now reasoning with thee, and 
therefore let him not only have a fair hearing, but let what he saith be taken in 

ood part as meant well. The perfection of our knowledge in this world is to 
Sa honest and sincere in searching out truth, in applying it to ourselves, and in 
making use of what we know for the good of others. 


5 Behold, God %s mighty, and despiseth not any . 

He is wighty in strength and wisdom 

He preserveth not the life of the wicked: 

But giveth right to the poor. 

7 He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous: 
But with kings are ¢hey on the throne ; [exalted. 
Yea, he doth establish them for ever, and they are 
And if they be bound in fetters, 

And be holden in cords of affliction ; 

Then he sheweth them their work, 

And their transgressions that they have exceeded 
He openeth also their ear to discipline, 

And commandeth that they return from iniquity. 

If they obey and serve him, 

‘They shall spend their days in prosperity, 

And their years in pleasures. 

But if they obey not, they shall perish by the sword, 
And they shall die without knowledge. 

But the hypocrites in heart heap up wrath : 

They ery not when he bindeth them. 

They die in youth, 

And their life 7s among the unclean. 


Elihu being to speak on God’s behalf, and particularly to ascribe righteous- 
ness to his Maker, here shews that the disposals of Divine providence are all 
of them not only according to the eternal counsels of his will, but according to 
the eternal rules of equity. God acts as a righteous governor, for, 

First. He doth not think it below him to take notice of the meanest of his 
subjects, nor doth poverty or obscurity set any at a distance from his favour. 
If men are mighty, they are apt to look with a haughty disdain upon those that 
are not of distinction, and make no figure; but ‘God is mighty,” infinitely so, 
and yet he “despiseth not any,” ver. 5. He humbleth himself to take cogni- 
zanece of the affairs of the meanest, to do them justice, and to shew them 
kindness. Job thought himself and his cause slighted, because God did not 
presently appear for him. No, saith Elihu, “God despiseth not any;” which 
is a good reason why we should honour all men. “He is mighty in strength 
and wisdom,” and yet doth not look with contempt upon those that have but 
a little strength and wisdom, if they but mean honestly. Nay, therefore he 
despiseth not any, because his wisdom and strength are incontestably infinite, 
and therefore the condescensions of his grace can be no diminution to him. 
They that are wise and good will not look upon any with scorn and disdain. 

Secondly. He gives no countenance to the greatest, if they be bad; ver. 6, 
“He preserveth not the life of the wicked.” Though their life may be pro- 
longed, yet not under any special care of the Divine providence, but only the 
common protection of it. Job had said that “the wicked live, become old, and 
are mighty in power,” ch. xxi. 7. No, saith Elihu, he seldom suffers wicked 
men to become old. He preserveth not their life so long as they expected, nor 
with that comfort and satisfaction which is indeed our life; and their preser- 
vation is but a reservation for the day of wrath, Rom. ii, 5. 

Thirdly. He is always ready to right those that are any way injured, and 
to plead their causes; ver. 6, he “giveth right to the poor,” avengeth their 

uarrel upon their persecutors, and forceth them to make restitution of what 
they have robbed them of. If men will not right the injured poor, God will. 

Fourthly. He takes a particular care for the protection of his good subjects, 
ver.7. He not only looks on them, but he never looks off them; “ He with- 
draws not his eyes from the righteous.” ‘Though they may seem sometimes 
neglected and forgotten, and that befalls them which looks like an oversight 
of Providence, yet the tender, careful eye of their heavenly Father never with- 
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draws from them. If our eye be ever towards God in duty, his eye will be ever 
upon us in mercy, and when we are at the lowest will not overlook us. 

1. Sometimes he prefers good people to places of trust and honour; ver. % 
“With kings are they on the throne,” and every sheaf is made to bow to theirs, 
When righteous persons are advanced to places of honour and power, it is is 
mercy to them, for God’s grace in them will both arm them against the tempta- 
tions that attend preferment, and enable them to improve the opportunity i¢ 
gives them of doing good. It is also in mercy to those over whom they are 
set; “ When the righteous bear rule, the rity rejoiceth.” If the righteous be 
advanced, they are established. They that in konour keep a good conscience 
stand upon sure ground, and high places are not such slippery ground to them 
as they are to others. But, because it is not often that we see good men made 
great men in this world, this may be supposed to refer to the honour to which 
the righteous shall rise when their Redeemer shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth; for then only they shall be exalted for ever and established for ever, 
pay ote they all shine forth as the sun, and be made kings and priests to 
our God. 

2. If at any time he bring them into affliction, it is for the good of their souls, 
ver.8—10. Some good people are preferred to honour and power; but others 
are in trouble. Now observe, Ist. The distress supposed; ver. 8, “If they be 
bound in fetters,” laid in prison as Joseph was, “or holden in the cords of ” any 
other “affliction,” suppose them confined by pain and sickness, hampered b 

overty, bound in their counsels, and notwithstanding all their struggles hel 
ong in this distress. This was Job's case; he was caught and kage tone in the 
cords of anguish, as some read it. But observe, 2nd. The design God has 
in bringing his people into such distresses as these. It is for the benefit of 
their souls, the consideration of which should reconcile us to affliction, and 
make us think well of it. Three things God intends when he afflicts us: First. 
To discover past sins to us, and to bring them to our remembranee, ver. 9. 
Then he shews them that amiss in them which before they did not see. He 
discovers to them the fact of sin, “he shews them their work;” sin is our own 
work. If there be any good in us it is God’s work; and we are concerned to 
see what work we have made by sin. He discovers the fault of sin, shews them 
their transgressions of the law of God, and withal, the sinfulness of sin; that 
they have exceeded, and have been beyond measure sinful. True penitents 
lay load upon themselves, do not extenuate, but aggravate their sins, and own 
that they have exceeded in them. Affliction sometimes answers the sin; how- 
ever, it awakens the conscience, and puts men upon considering. Secondly, 
To dispose our hearts to receive present instructions. Then he opens their 
ear to discipline, ver. 10. Whom God chastens he teaches, Ps. xciv. 12; and 
the affliction makes people willing to learn, softens the wax, that it may receive 
the impression of the seal; yet it doth not do it of itself, but the grace of God 
working with and by it. It is he that opens the ear, that opens the heart, who 
has the key of David. Thirdly. To deter and draw us off from iniquity for 
the future. This is the errand on which the affliction is sent; it is a command 
to return from iniquity, to have no more to do with sin, turn from it with an 
aversion to it, and a resolution never to return to it any more, fos. xiv. 8. 

3. If the affliction do its work, and accomplish that for which it is sent, he 
will comfort them again according to the time that he has afflicted them; 
ver. 11, “If they obey and serve him,” if they comply with his design, and serve 
his purpose in these dispensations; if, when the affliction is removed, they con- 
tinue in the same good mind that they were in when they were under the smart 
of it, and perform the vows they made then; if they live in obedience to God’s 
commands, particularly those which relate to his service and worship, and in 
all instances make conscience of their duty to him, then they shall spend their 
days in prosperity again, and their years in true pleasures. Religion and piet 
is the only sure way to Reese ont and pleasure. This is a certain truth, an 
yet few will believe it. If we faithfully serve God, 1st. We have the promise 
of outward prosperity, “‘the promise of the life that now is,” and the comforts 
of it as far as is for God’s glory and our good; and who would desire them any 
farther? 2nd. We have the possession of inward pleasures, the comfort of 
communion with God, and a good conscience, and that great peace which they 
have that love God’s law. If we rejoice not in the Lord always, and in hope 
of eternal life, it is our own fault. And what better pleasures can we spend 
our years in? 

4. If the affliction do not do its work, let them expect the furnace to be 
heated seven times hotter until they are consumed; ver. 12, “If they obey not,” 
if they are not bettered by their afflictions, are not reclaimed and reformed, 
“they shall perish by the sword” of God’s wrath. ‘Those whom his rod is 
not the cure of, his sword will be the death of; and the consuming fire will 
pert if the refining fire do not; for “‘ when God judgeth he will overcome.” 

f Ahaz in his distress trespass yet more against the Lord, this is that king 
Ahaz that is marked for ruin, 2 Chr. xxviii. 22; Jer. vi. 29, 30. God would have 
instructed them by their afflictions; but they received not instruction, would 
not take the hints that were given them, and therefore “they shall die without 
knowledge,” ere they are aware, without any farther previous notices given 
them; or they shall die because they were without knowledge, notwithstand- 
ing the means of knowledge which they were blessed with. They that die 
without knowledge die without grace, and are undone for ever. 

Lastly. He brings ruin upon hypocrites, the secret enemies of his kingdom, 
such as he described ver. 12; who, though they were numbered among the 
righteous whom he had spoken of before, yet did not obey him; but being 
ehildren of disobedience and darkness, become children of wrath and perdi- 
tion, these are the hypocrites in heart who heap up wrath, ver. 13. See the 
nature of hypocrisy; it lies in the heart, that is for the world and the flesh, 
when the outside seems to be for God and religion. Many that are saints in 
show, and saints in word, are hypocrites in heart. That spring is corrupt, and 
there is an evil treasure there. See the mischievousness of it; hypocrites heap 
up wrath. They are doing that every day which is provoking to God, and will 
be reckoned with for it altogether in the great day; “They treasure up wrath 
against the day of wrath,” Rom. ii. 5; their sins are “laid up in store with God 
amoung his treasures,” Deu. xxxii. 34; compare Jas. v.3. As what goes up a 
vapour comes down a shower, so what goes up sin, if not repented of, will 
come down wrath. They think they are heaping up wealth, heaping up merits ; 
but when the treasures are opened, it will prove they were heaping up wrath. 

Observe, 1, What they do to heap up wrath. What is it that is so provoking? 
It is this, They cry not when he bmds them;” that is, when they are in afflic- 
tion, bound with the cords of trouble, their hearts are hardened, they are 
stubborn and unhumbled, and will not ery to God, nor make their application 
to him. They are stupid and senseless, as stocks and stones, despising the chas- 
tening of the Lord. 2. What are the effects of that wrath? ver. 14, “They 
die in youth, and their life is among the unclean.” ‘This is the portion of 
hypocrites, whom Christ denounced many woes against. if they continue 
impenitent, Ist. They shall die a sudden death; die in youth, when death 
the consequences of it) always is to 
hypocrites. s they that die in youth die when they hoped to live, so hy 
crites at death go to hell when they hoped to go to heaven. “ When a wicked 
man dies, his expectation shall perish.” 2nd. ‘They shall die the second death, 
“Their life,” after death, (for so it comes in here,) “is among the unclean; 


words for God;” but better still, “and I will show thee, for there || “they shall expire because without knowledge.” Rodwell translates, 
“and, ere they are aware, expire.” saree 

xxxvi. 14. Some think that by “the unclean” the priests and 
devotees of Ashtoreth and other abominable idols are meant, The 
enormous licentiousness associated with many ancient forms of 


as in 


a 


are yet words for God.” 

xxxvi. 7. Otherwise, “ He will not withdraw His eyes from the just, 
and with kings on a throne He will set them for ever, and they are 
exalted.” 

xxxvi. 9. Render the last clause, “and their offences, that they 
have been very great.” 

xxxvi. 12, For “they shall die without knowledge,” translate, 
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idolatry is proved by overwhelming evidence. i me 
xxxvi. 15. The word “afflicted,” put here in the margin, is, 
many other cases, far better than the term “poor” in the text. 
: oi 
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withstanding their specions and plausible profession. It is ‘among the So- 


domites,’ so the margin ; those filthy wretches, who, “ going after strange flesh, | 
are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire,” Jude 7. _ 


The souls of the wicked live after death; but they live among the unclean, the 
unclean spirits, the devi] and his angels, for ever separated from the New 
Jerusalem, into which no unclean thing shall enter. 


15 He delivereth the poor in his affliction, 

And openeth their ears in oppression. 

Even so would he have removed thee out of the strait 

Into a broad place, where there ts no straitness ; 

And that which should be set on thy table should be full 
of fatness. 

But thou hast fulfilled the judgment of the wicked : 

Judgment and justice take hold on thee. 

Because ¢here ts wrath, beware lest he take thee away 
with Ais stroke : 

Then a great ransom cannot deliver thee. 

Will he esteem thy riches ? 

No, not gold, nor all the forces of strength 

Desire not the night, 

When people are cut off in their place. 

Take heed, regard not iniquity : 

For this hast thou chosen rather than affliction. 

Behold, God exalteth by his power: 

Who teacheth like him ? 

Who hath enjoined him his way ? 

Or who can say, Thou hast wrought iniquity ? 


Elihu here comes more closely to Job; and, 

First. He tells him what God would have done for him ere this, if he had 
been duly humbled under his affliction. We all know how ready God is to 
deliver “the poor in his affliction,” ver. 15. He always was so; the poor in 
spirit, those that are of a broken and contrite heart, he looks upon with tender- 
ness, and when they are in affliction is ready to help them. He opens their ears, 
and makes them to hear joy and gladness, even in their oppressions; while he 
doth not yet deliver them he speaks to them good words and comfortable 
words, for the encouragement of their faith and patience, the silencing of their 
fears, and the balancing of their griefs. And even so (ver. 16) would he have 
done to thee; if thou hadst submitted to his providence, and carried thyself 
well, he would have delivered and comforted thee, and we should have had 
none of these complaints. If thou hadst accommodated thyself to the will of 
God, thy liberty and plenty would have been restored to thee with advantage. 
1. Thou hadst been enlarged, and not confined thus by thy sickness and dis- 
grace; “He would have removed thee into a broad place, where is no strait- 
ness,” and thou shouldest no longer have been cramped thus, and have had 
all th measures broken. 2. Thou hadst been enriched, and not in this poor 
condition; thou shouldest have had thy table richly spread, not only with food 
convenient, but with the finest of the wheat (see Deu. xxxii. 14) and the fattest 
of the flesh. Note, It ought to silence us under our afflictions to consider that 
if we were better it would be every way better with us. If we had answered 
the ends of an adliction, the affliction would be removed; and deliverance 
would come if we were ready for it. God would have done well for us if we 
had carried ourselves well, Ps. 1xxxi. 13, 14; Isa. xlviii. 18, 

Secondly. He chargeth him with standing in his own light, and makes him 
the cause of the continuance of his own trouble: ver. 17, “ But thou hast ful- 
filled the judgment of the wicked ;” that is, whatever thou art really, in this 
thing thou hast carried thyself like a wicked man, hast spoken and done like 
them; thou hast gratified them and served their cause; and therefore “judg- 
ment and justice take hold on thee” as a wicked man, because thou goest in 
company with them, actest as if thou wert in their interest, aiding and abetting. 
Thou hast maintained the cause of the wicked, and such as a man’s cause is 
such will the judgment of God be upon him. So Bishop Patrick. It is dan- 
gerous being on the wrong side. Accessaries to treason ,will be dealt with 
as principals. 
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cautions he gives him to this purpose: ¢ 

1. Let him not make light of Divine vengeance, nor be secure, as if he were 
in no danger of it; ver. 18,“ Because there is wrath;” that is, because God 
is a righteous governor, who resents all the affronts given to his government ; 
because he has revealed his wrath from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, and because thou hast reason to fear that thou art 
under God’s displeasure, therefore “beware lest he take thee away” suddenly 
“ with his stroke,” and be so wise as to make thy peace with him quickly, and 
get his anger turned away from thee. A warning to this purpose Job had 
given his friends, ch. xix. 29, “ Be ye afraid of the sword, for wrath brings the 
punishment of the sword.” Thus contenders are apt, with too much boldness, 
to bind one another over to the judgment of God, and threaten one another 
with his wrath. But he that keeps a good conscience needs not fear the 
impotent menaces of proud men. 


God’s wrath. Thou art a wise and good man; but beware lest he take thee 
away, for the wisest and best have enough in them to deserve his stroke. | 

2. Yet him not promise himself that if God’s wrath should kindle against 
him he could find out ways to escape the strokes of it. 1st. There is no escap- 
ing by money; no purchasing a pardon with silver or gold, and such corruptible 
things. Evena great ransom cannot deliver thee when God enters into Judg- 
ment with thee. His justice cannot be bribed, nor any of the ministers of his 
“Will he esteem thy riches,” and take from them a commutation of 

“No, not gold,” ver. 19. If thou hadst as much wealth as 
that would not ease thee, would not secure thee from the 


justice. — 

the punishment? 
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Pr. — nto Hit, xlix. 7,8. 2nd. No escaping by rescue. If “all the forces o 

strength” were at thy command, if thou couldst muster never so many servants 
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among the fornicators, so some; among the worst and vilest of sinners, not- | 


hirdly. He cautions him not to persist in his frowardness. Several good 


ut this was a friendly caution to Job, and 
necessary. Even good men have need tu be kept to their duty by the fear of | 


of revelation in which riches profit not, | 
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and vassals to appear for thee, to force thee out of the hands of Divine vea- 
geance, it were all in vain, God would not regard it; there is “none that ein 
deliver out of his band.” 3rd. No escaping by absconding ; ver. 20, “ Desire 
not the night,” which often favours the retreat of a conquered army, and covers 
‘| it. Think not that thou canst so escape the righteous judgment of God, for 
the darkness hideth not from him, Ps. exxxix. 11, 12: see ek. xxxiv. 22. Think 
not that because in the night people retire to their place, go up to their beds, 
and so it is easy then to escape their discovery, that God also ascends to nis 
place, and cannot see thee. No, he ueither slumbers nor sleeps; his eyes are 
open upon the children of men, not only in all places, but at all times; no 
rocks nor mountains can shelter us from his eye. Some understand it of 
the night of death. That is the night by which men are cut off from their 


place, and Job had earnestly breathed for that night, as the hireling desires 
the evening, ch. vii. 2. But do not do so, saith Ehhu, for thou knowest not 
what the night of death is. Those that passionately wish for death, in hopes 


to make that their shelter from God’s wrath, may perhaps be mistaken. There 
are those whom wrath pursues into that night. 

3. Let him not continue his unjust quarrel with God and his providence 
which hitherto he had persisted in, when he should have submitted tu the 
affliction: ver. 21, “Take heed,” look well to thine own spirit, and “regard 
not iniquity,” ‘return not’ to it; so some; for it is at thy peril if thou du. Let 
us never dare to think a favourable thought of sin, never indulge it, nor allow 
ourselves in it. Elihu thinks Job had need of this caution, he having chosen 
iniquity rather than affliction; that is, having chosen rather to gratify his own 
pride and humour in contending with God, than to mortify it, by a submission 
to him, and accepting the punishment. We may take it more generally, and 
observe, that they who choose iniquity rather than atiction make a very 
foolish choice; that ease their cares by sinful pleasures, increase their wealth 
by sinful pursuits, escape their troubles by sinful projects, and evade suffer- 
ings for righteousness’ sake by sinful compliances against their consciences, 
these make a choice they will repent of; for there is more evil in the least 
sin than in the greatest affliction. It is an evil, an only evil. 

4. Let him not dare to prescribe to God, nor give him his measures; 
ver. 22, 23, “ Behold, God exalteth by his power;” that is, he doth, may, and 
can set up and pull down whom he pleaseth, and therefore it is not for thee 
and me to contend with him. The more we magnify God the more do we 
humble and abase ourseives. Now consider, 

Ist. That God is an absolute sovereign. He exalteth himself by his own 
power, and not by strength derived from any other. He exalteth whom he 
pleases, exalts those that are afflicted and cast down bythe strength and power 
which he gives his people; and therefore, “ who has enjoined him his way?” 
who presides above him in his way? is there any superior from whom he has 
his commission, and to whom he is accountable ? No, he himself is supreme 
and independent. Who puts him in mind of his way? so some. Doth the 
Eternal Mind need a remembrancer? No, his own way, as well as ours, 
is ever before him, He has not received orders or instructions from any, 
Isa, xl. 13, 14; nor is he accountable to any. He enjoins to all the creatures 
their way; let not us then enjoin him his, but leave it to him to govern the 
world who is fit to do it. 

2nd. That he isan incomparable teacher. “ Who teacheth like him?” It is 
absurd for us to teach him who is himself the fountain of light, truth, know- 
ledge, and instruction. ‘ He that teacheth man knowledge,” and so as no one 
else can, “shall not he know ?” Ps. xciy. 9, 10. Shall we light a eandle to the 
sun? Observe, when Elihu would give glory to God as a ruler, he praiseth 
him as a teacher, for rulers must teach. God doth so. He binds with the cords 
ofaman. In this, as in other things, he is a nonsuch. None so fit to direct 
hts own actions as he himself is. He knows what he has to do, and how to do 
it for the best, and needs no information or advice. Solomon himself had a 
privy council to advise him, but the King of kings hus none. Nor is any so fit 
to direct our actions as he is. None teacheth with such authority and con- 
vineing evidence, with such condescension and compassion, nor with such 

ower and efficacy as God doth. He teacheth by the Bible, and that is the 
best book; teacheth by his Son, and he is the best master. 

3rd. That he is unexceptionably just in all his proceedings. “ Who ean say 
Thou hast wrought iniquity?” Not, who dares say it,—many do iniquity, but i 
any tell them of it, it is at their peril,—but who can say it, who had any cause 
to say it? who can say it and prove it? It is a maxim undoubtedly true, 
without limitation, that ‘the King of kings can do no wrong,’ 


24 Remember that thou magnify his work, 

Which men behold. 

Every man may see it ; 

Man may behold 7¢ afar off. 

Behold, God is great, and we know Aim not, 

Neither can the number of his years be searched out. 

For he maketh small the drops of water : 

They pour down rain according to the vapour thereof: 

Which the clouds do drop 

And distil upon man abundantly. 

Also can any understand the spreadings of the clouds, 

Or the noise of his tabernacle ? 

Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it, 

And covereth the bottom of the sea. 

For by them judgeth he the people ; 

He giveth meat in abundance. 

With clouds he covereth the light ; 

And commandeth it not to shine by the cloud that 
cometh betwixt. 

83 The noise thereof sheweth concerning 1t, 

| The cattle also concerning the vapour. 


Elihu is here endeavouring to possess Job with great and ‘high thonghts of 
'| God, and so to persuade him into a cheerful submission to his providence. 
First. He represents the work of God in general as illustrious and conspicuous, 
ver. 24. His whole work is so. God doeth nothing mean. This is a good reason 
why we should acquiesce in all the operations of his providence concerning us 
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_ xxxvi. 16. For “that which should be set on thy table” the 
Hebrew is, “the setting on of thy table;” that is, “ what should be 
set upon thy table.” : 
-_ xxxvi. 17. An obscure verse, which may be rendered, 4 But thou 
hast fulfilled the judgment of the wicked ; judgment and justice are 
ected.” The whole verse may mean, “Thou art full of the idea 
that one who is wicked has pronounced sentence on you; but be that 
as it may, the sentence is in accordance with the verdict.” 


i 


xxxvi. 20. This verse has been very differently rendered, and there 
is obscurity on the face of it. Benisch suggests, “ Pant not for the 
night, to rouse peoples from their place; Delitzsch, “Sing not for 
the night to come, which shall remove people from their place ;” 
Barnes, “ Sing not for the night to go to the people beneath them ;” 
Rodwell, “ Pant not for the night wherein peoples are cut off on the 
spot.” First understands “the night” to be that of death, and he 
renders the rest of the verse “to drive away peoples immediately,” 
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in particular. 
world in general, are such as we admire and commend, and observe the 
Creator’s wisdom, power, and goodness; shall we then find fault with his dis- 

ensations concerning us, and the counsels of his will concerning our affairs? 
Ve are here called to consider the work of God, Heel. vii. 13. 1. It is plain 
before our eyes; nothing more obvious. It is what men behold; every man 
that has but half an eye may see it, may behold it afar off. Look which way 
we will, we see the products of God’s wisdom and power; we see that done, 
and that in the doing, concerning which we cannot but say, This is the work 
of God, the finger of God; it is the Lord’s doing. Every man may see afar 
off the heaven and all its lights, the earth and all its fruits, to be the work of 
Omnipotence; and much more when we behold them nigh at hand. Look at 
the minutest works of nature through a microscope, do they appear curious? 
The eternal power and godhead of the Creator is clearly seen and understood 
by the things that are made, Rom. i. 20. Every man, even those that have not 
the benefit of Divine revelation, may see this, for there is no speech or language 
where the voice of these natural constant preachers is not heard, Ps. xix. 3. 
2. It ought to be marvellous in our eyes. The beauty and excellency of the 
work of God, and the agreement of all the parts of it, are what we must re- 
member to magnify and highly to extol. Not only justify it as right and good, 
and what cannot be blamed, but magnify it as wise and glorious, and such as 
no creature could contrive or produce. Man maysee his works, and is capable 
of discerning his hand in them, which the beasts are not; and therefore ought 
to praise them, and give him the glory of them. ' r 

Secondly. He represents God, the author of them, as infinite and unsearch- 
able, ver. 26. The streams of being, power, and perfection, should lead us 
to the fountain. God is great, infinitely so; great in power, for he is omnipo- 
tent and independent; great in wealth, for he is self-sufficient and all-suffi- 
cient; great in himself, great in all his works; great, and therefore greatly 
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His visible works, those of nature, and which concern the || we are by them frowned upon, 


to be praised. Great, and therefore we know him not; we know that he is, 
but not what he is. We know what he is not, but not what he is. We know 
in part, but not in perfection. ‘This comes in here as areason why we must 
ne¢ arraign his proceedings, nor find fault with what he doth, because it is 
si-saking evil of the things that we understand not; and answering a matter 
before we hear it. We know not the duration of his existence, for it is infinite. 
The number of his years cannot possibly be searched out, for he is eternal; 
there is no number of them. He is a being without beginning, succession, or 
veriod, that ever was, and ever will be, and ever the same, the great JAM, 
lhis is a good reason why we should not prescribe to him or quarrel with him, 
becanse as he is, such are his operations, quite out of our reach. 

Thirdly. He gives some instances of God’s wisdom, and power, and sovereign 
dominion in the works of nature, and the dispensations of common providence ; 
and begins in this chapter with the clouds and the rain that descends from 
them. We need not be critical in examining either the phrase or the philo- 
sophy of this noble discourse. The general scope of it is to shew, 1. That 
God is infinitely great, and the Lord of all; the first cause and supreme direc- 
tor of all the creatures, and has all power in heaven and earth; and whom 
therefore we ought with all humility and reverence to adore, to speak well of, 
and to give honour to. 2. That it is presumption for us to prescribe to him 
the rules and methods of his special providence towards the children of men, 
or to expect from him an account of them, when the operations even of com- 
mon providences about the meteors are so various, and so mysterious and 
unaccountable. Elihu, to affect Job with God’s sublimity and sovereignty, had 
directed him, ch. xxxv. 5, to look unto the clouds; now, in these verses, he 
shews us what we may observe in the clouds, we see what will lead us to 
consider the glorious perfections of their Creator. Consider the clouds, 

1. As springs to this lower world; the source and treasure of its moisture 
and the great bank through which it circulates, and that is as necessary, an 
the stagnating of it would be as hurtful to this lower world, as of the blood to 
the body of man. It is worth while to observe in this common occurrence, Ist. 
That the clouds above distil upon the earth below. If the heavens become 
brass, the earth becomes iron; therefore, thus the promise of plenty runs, “I 
will hear the heavens, and they shall hear the earth.” This intimates to us 
that every good gift is from above, from Him who is both father of lights, and 
father of the rain, and instructs us to direct our prayers to him, and to look 
up. 2nd. ‘That they are here said to distil upon man, ver. 28; for though 
indeed he“ causes it to rain in the wilderness where no man is,” ch. XXXViii. 26, 
Ps. civ. 11, yet special respect is had to man herein, to whom the inferior 
creatures are all made serviceable, and from whom the actual return of the 
tributes of praise is required ; and, among men he “ causeth his rain to fall 
upon the just and upon the unjust,” Mat. v. 45. 3rd. They are said to distil the 
water in small drops, not in spouts, as when the windows of heaven were 
opened, Gen. vii. 11. God waters the earth with that with which he once 
drowned it, only dispensed in another manner, to let us know how much we 
lie at his merey, and how kind he is in giving rain by drops, that the benefit 
of it may be the farther and the more equally diffused, as by an artificial 
waterpot. 4th. Though sometimes the rain comes in very small drops, yet at 
other times it pours down in great rain, and this difference between one 
shower and another must be resolved into Divine providence, which orders it 
so. 5th. Though it comes down in drops, yet it distils upon man abundantly, 
ver. 28; and therefore, is called the river of God which is full of water, 
Ps. \xv. 9. 6th. The clouds pour down according to the 1a oe that they draw 
up, ver. 27. Thus just the heavens are to the earth, but the earth is not so in 
the returns it makes. 7th. The produce of the clonds is sometimes a great 
terror, and at other times a great favour to the earth, ver. 13. When he 
pleaseth he doth by them judge the people he is angry with. Storms, and tem- 
pests, and excessive rains destroying the fruits of the earth, and causing inun- 
d.iicns, come from the clouds; but, on the other hand, ordinarily from them he 
giveth meat in abundance, they drop fatness upon the pastures that are clothed 
with flocks, and the vallies that are covered with corn, Ps. lxv. 11—13. Lastly, 
Notice is sometimes given of the approach of rain, ver. 39, “the noise thereof,” 
among other things, “sheweth concerning it.” Hence we read, 1 Kin. xviii. 41, of 
the sound of abundance of rain,” or as it is in the margin, ‘a sound of a noise of 
rain,’ before it came, and a welcome harbinger it was then; and, as the noise, so 
the face, of the sky sheweth concerning it, Lu. xii. 56. The cattle also, by a 
strange instinct, are apprehensive of a change in the weather nigh at hand, and 
seek for shelter; shaming man, who will not foresee the evil and hide himself, 

2. As shadows to the upper world; ver. 24, “Can any understand the spread- 
ings of the clouds?” They are spread over the earth as a curtain or canopy ; 
how they come to be so, how stretched out, and how poised as they are, we 
cannot understand, though we daily see they are so. Shall we then pretend to 
understand the reasons and methods of God’s judicial proceedings with the 
thildren of men, whose characters and cases are so various, when we cannot 
account for the spreadings of the clouds which cover the light? ver. 32. It is 
a cloud coming betwixt, ch. xxvi. 9; and this we are sensible of, that by the 
interposition of the clouds between us and the sun we are, Ist. Sometimes 
favoured; for they serve as an umbrella to shelter us from the violent heat of 
the sun, which eters would beat upon us, A cloud of dew in the heat of 
harvest is spoken of as a very great refreshment, sa. xviii. 4. 2nd. Sometimes 


or “on the spot.” The simplest version would perhaps be, “Pant 
not for the night, to remove peoples from their place,” or “for the 


removal of people from their place.” 
xxxvi. 22, The phrase, “ Who teacheth like Him ?” has been ques- 


tioned, bui is fairly open to no objection. 

xxxvi, 24. For the words, “which men behold,” some render 
“which men sing of,’ and the Hebrew form is capable of both | 
translations. The next verse favours our version. 
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| we n » for they darken the earth at noonday, and 

eclipse the light of the sun. Sin is compared toi, cloud, Ps. xliv. 22, because 

it comes between us and the light of God’s countenance, and obstructs the 
shining of it; but though the cloud darken the sun for a time, and pour down 
rain, yet, post nubila Phabus,—‘the sun shines forth after the rain;’ after he 
has wearied the cloud “he spreads his light upon it,” ver. 30. There is a clear 
shining after rain, 2 Sam. xxiii. 4; the sunbeams are darted forth, and reach to 
cover even the bottom of the sea, thence to exhale a fresh supply of vapours, 
and so raise recruits for the clouds. In all this we must remember to magnify 


the work of God. 
CHAPTER XXXVILI. 


Elihu here goes on to extol the wonderful power of God, in the meteors, and all the 
changes of the weather. If in those changes we submit to the will of God, take the 
Weather as it is, and make the best of it, why should not we do so in other changes of 
our condition? Here he observes the hand of God, I. In the thunder and lightning, 
ver. l—5. II. In the frost and snow, the rains and winds, ver. 6—13. III. He applies 
it to Job, and challengeth him to solve the phenomena of these works of nature, that 
confessing his ignorance of them, he might own himself an incompetent judgein the 
proceedings of Divine providence, ver. 14—22. And then, V. Concludes with his 
Liles Godhek he undertook to make out, That God is great, and greatly to be feared, 
ver. 23, 24. 


T this also my heart trembleth, 
And is moved out of his place 
2 Hear attentively the noise of his voice, 
And the sound ¢hat goeth out of his mouth. 
3 He directeth it under the whole heaven, 
And his lightning unto the ends of the earth. 


4 After it a voice roareth : 
He thundereth with the voice of his excellency ; 
And he will not stay them when his voice is heard. 

5 God thundereth marvellously with his voice ; 
Great things doeth he, which we cannot comprehend 


Thunder and lightning, which usually go together, are sensible indications of 
the glory and majesty, the power and terror, of Almighty God, one to the ear 
and the other to the eye. In these God leaves not himself without witness of 
his greatness, as in the rain from heaven and fruitful seasons he leaves not 
himself without witness of his goodness, (Acts xiy. 17,) even to the most stupid 
and unthinking. Though there be natural causes and useful effects of them, 
which the philosophers undertake to account for, yet they seem chiefly 
designed by the Creator to startle and awaken the sluinbering dozing world 
of mankind to the consideration of a God above them. The eye and the ear 
are the two learning senses; and, therefore, though it is possible it might have 
been, yet they say it was never known in fact that any one was born both 
blind and deaf. By the word of God Divine instructions are conveyed to the 
mind through the ear, by his works through the eye; but becanse those 
ordinary sights and sounds do not duly affect men, God is pleased sometimes 
to astonish men by the eye with his lightnings, and by the ear with his thunder. 
It is very probable that at this time, when Elihu was speaking, it thundered 
and lightened, for he speaks of it as present; and, God being about to speak, 
ch. xxxviii. 1, these were, as afterwards on mount Sinai, the proper prefaces 
to command attention and awe. Observe here, 

First. How Elihu was himself affected, and desired to affect Job, with the 
appearance of God’s glory in the thunder and lightning, ver. 1, 2. For my 
part, saith Elihu, af heart trembleth at it; though I have often heard it, often 
seen it, yet it is still terrible to me, and makes every joint of me tremble, and 
my heart beat so as if it would move out of its place. Thunder and lightning 
have been dreadful to the wicked; the emperor Caligula would run into a 
corner, or under a bed, for fear of them. Those who are very much astonished 
we say are thunderstruck, and even good people think them very awful; an 
that which makes them the more terrible is the hurt often done by lightning. 
Many have been killed by it; Sodom and Gomorrah were laid in ruins by it. 
It is a sensible indication what God could do to this sinful world, and what 
he will do at last by the fire to which it is reserved. Our hearts, like Elihu’s, 
should tremble at it for fear of God’s judgments, Ps. exix. 120. He also ealls 
upon Job to attend to it; ver. 2,“ Hear attentively the noise of his voice.” 
Perhaps as yet it thundered at a distance, and could not be heard without 
listening. Or rather, though the thunder itself will be heard, and whatever 
we are doing we cannot help attending to it, yet, to apprehend and understand 
the instructions God thereby gives us, we have need to hear with a great 
attention and application of mind. Thunder is called the voice of the Lord, 
Ps. xxix. 3, &c., because by it God speaks to the children of men to fear before 
him; and it should put us in mind of that mighty word by which the world: 
was at first made, which is called thunder; Ps. civ. 7, “At the voice of thy 
thunder they hasted away,” namely, the waters, when God said, ‘ Let them be’ 
gathered in one place.” They that are themselves affected with God’s great- 
ness should labour to affect others. 

Secondly. How he describes them. 1. Their original, not their second 
causes, but the first. God directs the thunder, and the lightning is his, ver. 3, 
Their production and motion is not from chance, but from the counsel of God, 
and under the direction and dominion of his providence, though to us the 
seem accidental and ungovernable. 2. Their extent. The claps of thunder roll 
under the whole heaven, and are heard far and near, so are the lightnings 
darted to the ends of the earth; they come out of the one part under heaven, 
and shine to the other, Zu. xvii. 24. Though the same lightning and thunder 


do not reach to all places, yet they reach to very distant places in a moment; - 


and there is no place but some time or other has these alarms from heaven, 
3. Their order. The lightning is first directed, and after it a voice roars, 
ver. 4. The flash of fire, and the noise it makes in a watery cloud, are really at 
the same time; but, because the motion of light is much quicker than that of 
sounds, we see the lightning some time before we hear the thunder, as we see 
the firing of a great gun at a distance before we hear the report of it. The 
thunder is here called the voice of God’s excellencey, because by it he proclaims 
his transcendent power and greatness. “He sends forth his voice, and that a 
mighty voice,” Ps. xviii. 33. 4. Their violence. ‘He will not stay them,” 
that is, he doth not need to check them, or hold thetn back, lest they should 


grow unruly, and out of his power to ~estrain them, but lets them take their 


course; saith to them, “ Go, and they gu, come and they come, do this and they 
o it.” He will not stay the rains and showers that usually follow upon 

thunder, which he had spoken of, ch. xxxvi. 27, 29, so some; but will pour 

them out upon the earth, when h are 


xxrxvi. 27. It is the opinion of good critics that for “He maketh 


is voice is heard. ‘Thunder showers 


small the drops of water,” we should substitute “He draws up the © 


drops of water;” and that the allusion is to the evaporation by 
which clouds are formed. Some still adhere to our old version. 
xxxvi. 30. Rodwell’s translation is, “‘ Lo, He spreads out His light 
around him, but covers the bottom of the sea with darkness.” ‘Th 
darkness of the ocean deeps may be meant, but is not explicitly 


named in the Hebrew text. w wtle tags 
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sweeping rains, and for them ts makes the lightnings, Ps. xxxv. 7. 5. The 
fnference he draws from all this, ver. 5. Doth God thunder thus marvellously 
with his voice? We must then conclude that his other works are great, and 
such as we cannot comprehend. From this one instance we may argue to all, 
that in the dispensations of his providence there is that which is too great, 
tvo strong for us to oppose or strive against, and too high, too deep for us to 
arraign or quarrel. with. 


6 For he saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth ; 
Likewise to the small rain, and to the great rain of lus 


7 He sealeth up the hand of every man ; [strength. 
That all men may know his work. 
8 Then the beasts go into dens, . 
And remain in their places. 
9 Out of the south cometh the whirlwind : 
And cold out of the north. 
10 By the breath of God frost is given: 
And the breadth of the waters is straitened. 
1] Also by watering he wearieth the thick cloud : 
He scattereth his bright cloud : 
12 And it is turned round about by his counsels : 
That they may do whatsoever he commandeth them 
Upon the face of the world in the earth. 
13 He causeth it to come, whether for correction, 


Or for his land, or for mercy. 


The changes and extremities of the weather, wet or dry, hot or cold, is the 
subject of a great deal of our common talk and observation. But how seldom 
do we think and speak of these things, as Elihu doth here, with an awful regard 
to God the director of them, who shews his-power and serves the purposes of 
his providence by them! We must take notice of the glory of God, not only 
in the thunder and lightning, but in the more common revolutions of the 
weather, which are not so terrible, and which make less noise. As, 

First. In the snow and rain, ver.6. Thunder and lightning happen usually in 
the summer, but here he takes notice of the winter weather. ‘Phen “he saith 
to the snow, Be thou on the earth.” He commissions it, he commands it, he 
appoints it where it shall light, and how long it shall lie. He speaks, and it is 
done; as in the creation of the world, “Let there be light,” so in the works 
of common providence, Snow, “be thou on the earth.” Saying and doing are not 
two things with God, though they are with us. When he speaks the word, the 
small rain distils, and the great rain pours down as he pleaseth. ‘The winter 
rain,’ so the Seventy ; for in these countries, when the winter was past, the rain 
was over and gone, Cant. ii. 11. The distinetion in the Hebrew between the 
small rain and the great rain is this, that the former is called a shower of rain, 
the latter of rains, many showers in one. But all are the showers of his 
strength. ‘he power of God is to be observed as much in the small rain that 
soaks into the earth, as in the great rain that batters on the housetop, and 
washeth away all before it. Note, The providence of God is to be acknow- 
ledged both by husbandmen in the fields, and travellers upon the road, in every 
shower of rain, whether it doth them a kindness or an unkindness, It is sin and 
folly to contend with God’s providence in the weather. If he send the snow or 
rain, ean we hinder them? or shall we be angry at them? It is as absurd to 
quarrei with any other disposal of Providence concerning ourselves or-ours. 

‘The efrect of the extremity of the winter weather is, that it obligeth both men 
and beasts to retire, making it uncomfortable and unsafe for them to go abroad. 
1. Men retire to their houses from their labours in the field, and keep within 
doors; ver. 7, “ He seals up the hand of every man.” In frost and snow hus- 
bandmen cannot follow their business, nor some tradesmen, nor travellers, 
‘when the weather is extreme. The plough is laid by, the shipping laid up, 
nothing to be done, nothing to be got, that men, being taken off from their own 
work, may know his work, and contemplate that, and give him the glory of 
that; and, by the consideration of that work of his in the weather which seals 
up their hands, be led to celebrate his other great and marvellous works. 
Note, When we are upon any account disabled to follow our worldly business, 
and taken off from it, we should spend our time rather in the exercises of piety 
and devotion, in acquainting ourselves with the works of God, and praising him 
in them, than in foolish idle sports and recreations. When our hands are sealed 
up, our hearts should thus be opened; and the less we have at any tinie to do in 
the world, the more we should do for God and our souls. hen we are con- 
fined to our houses, we should thereby be driven to our Bibles and our knees, 
2. The beasts also retire to their dens, aud remain in their close places, ver. 8. 
It is meant of the wild beasts, which being wild must seek a shelter for them- 
selves, to which by instinct they are directed, while the tame beasts, that are 
serviceable to man, are housed and protected by his care, as Hr. ix. 20. The 
‘ass has no den but his master’s crib, and thither he goes, not only to be safe and 
warm, but to be fed. Nature directs all creatures to shelter themselves from a 
storm, and shall man only be unprovided of au ark? 

Secondly. In the winds, which blow from different quarters, and produce 
different effects, ver. 9, * Out of the hidden place’ (so it may be read) ‘comes 
the whirlwind,’ it turns round, and so it is hard to say from which point it 
comes, but it comes from the secret chamber, as the word signifies, which T am 
not so willing to understand of the south, because he saith here, ver. 17. that 
the wind out of the south is so far from being a whirlwind, that it is a warming 
quieting wind. But at this time perhaps Elihu saw a whirlwind cloud coming 
out of the south, and making towards them, out of which the Lord spoke soon 
after, ch. xxxviii. 1. Or, if turbulent winds, which bring showers, come out of 
the south, cold aud drying blasts come out of the north to scatter the vapours, 
and clear the air of them. ery Loa) 

» Chirdly. In the frost, ver. 10. See the cause of it; it is given by the breath 
of God; that is, by the word of his power, and command of his will; or, as 
some understand it, by the wind, which is the breath of God, as the thunder 
is his voice; it is caused by the cold freezing wind out of the north. See the 
effect of it; “‘ The breadth of the waters is straitened;” that is, the waters that 
had sp themselves, and flowed with a great deal of liberty, are congealed, 
benumbed, arrested, bound up in crystal fetters. This is such an instance of 
the of God, as, if it were not common, would be next to a miracle. 

~ Fourthly. In the clouds, the womb where all these watery meteors are con- 
ceived, of which he had spoken, ch, xxxvi. 28. Three sorts of clouds he here 
speaks of. ; 


xxxvi. 32. Our translators understood this to mean that God con- 
cealed the sun with clouds coming between it and the earth. Very 
many other explanations have been given of the Hebrew, which may 
be thus closely rendered: “He covereth his hands with light, and He 
cormmandeth it against an enemy.” The original is capable of other 
versions, every one of which may be defended by plausible reasons. 
Certainty in such a case is impossible, but the authorised version is 
as poor as it well could be, 
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| 3. Close black thick clouds, pregnant with showers, and these with watering 

he wearies, ver. 11; that is, they spend themselves, and are exhausted by the 
| rain into which they melt and are dissolved, pouring out water till they are 
weary and can pour out no more. See what pains, as 1 may say, the creatures, 
even those above us, take to serve man.» The clouds water the earth till they 
are weary; they spend and are spent for our benefit; which shames and con- 
demns us for the little good we de in our places, though it would be to our own 
advantage ; for he that watereth shall be watered also himself. 

2 Bright thin clouds, clouds without water, these he scattereth; they are 
_ dispersed of themselves and not dissolved inte rain, but what goes with them 
we know not. The bright cloud in the evening when the sky is red is scattered, 
and iA an earnest of a fair day, Mat. xvi. 2. 

3. Flying clouds, which do not dissolve as the thick cloud into a close rain, 
but are carried upon the wings of the wind from place to place, dropping 
| showers as they go; and these are said to be “turned round about by his 
counsels,” ver. 12. The common people say, the rain goes by planets, which is 
as bad divinity as it is philosophy ; for it is guided and governed by the counsel 
of God, which extends itself even to those things that seem most casual aud 
minute, “that they may do whatsoever he commandeth them,” for the stormy 
winds and the clouds that are driven by them fulfil his word. And Fy this 
means he “causeth it to rain upon one city, and not upon another,” Am. iv. 7, 8. 
Thus his will is done “ upon the face of the world in the earth;” that is, among 
the children of men, to whom God has an eye in all these things, of whom it is 
said that he “made them to dwell on the face of all the earth,” Acts xvii. 26. 
The inferior creatures, being not capable of doing moral actions, are not 
| capable of receiving rewards or punish ts: But among the children of men 

God causeth the rain to come either for the correction of his land or for merey 
to it, ver. 13. 1st. Rain sometimes turns into a judgment; it is a scourge toa 
sinful land. As once it was for the destruction of the whole world, so it is 
now often for the correction or discipline of some parts of it, by hindering 
seedness and harvest, raising the waters, and damaging the fruits. Some have 
said that our nation has received much more prejudice by the excess of rait 
than by the want of it. 2nd. At other times it isa blessing. It is fur the land 
that that may be made fruitful; and besides that which is just necessary, he 
gives for mercy to fatten it and make it more fruitful. See what a necessary 
dependence we have upon God, when the very same thing, according to the 
proportion in which it is given, may be either a great mercy or a great judg- 
ment; and, without God, we cannot have either a shower or a fair gleam. 


14 Hearken unto this, O Job: 

Stand still, and consider the wondrous works of God. 
Dost thou know when God disposed them, 

And caused the light of his cloud to shine ? 

Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds, 

The wondrous works of him which is perfect in know 
How thy garments are warm, [ledge ? 
When he quieteth the earth by the south w7nd ? 

Hast thou with him spread out the sky, 

Which is strong, ard as a molten looking glass ? 
Teach us what we shall say unto him ; 

For we cannot order our speech by reason of darkness. 
Shall it be told him that I speak ? 

If a man speak, surely he shall be swallowed up. 


Elihu here applies himself closely to Job, desiring him to apply what he hac 
hitherto said to himself. He begs he would hearken to this discourse, ver. 14, tha 
he would pause awhile; “Stand still, and consider the wondrous works of God.” 
What we hear is not likely to profit us unless we consider it; and we are not 
likely to consider things fully unless we stand still, and compose ourselves to 
the consideration of them. ‘The works of God being wondrous, both deserve 
; and need our consideration; and the due consideration of them will help to 
reconcile us to all his providences. Elihu, for the humbling of Job, shews him, 

First. That he had no insight at all into natural causes; could neither see the 
springs cf them, nor foresee the effects of them, ver. 15—17. Dost thou know 
this, and know that, which are the wondrous works of him which is perfect in 
knowledge? Weare here taught, 1. The perfection of Ged’s knowledge. It 
is one of the most glorious perfections of God, that he is perfect in knowledge. 
It is omniscience. His knowledge is intuitive, he sees, and doth not know by 
report; it is intimate and entire. He knows things truly, and not by their 
colours; thoroughly, and not by piecemeal. ‘lo his knowledge there is nothing 
distant, but all near ; nothing future, but all present; nothing hid, but all open. 
And we ought to acknowledge this in all his wondrous works, and it is sufficient 
to satisfy us in those wondrous works which we know not the meaning of, that 
they are the works of one that knows what he doth. 2. The imperfection of 
our knowledge. The greatest philosophers are much in the dark concerning 
the powers and works of nature. We are a paradox to ourselves, and every 
thing about usis a mystery. ‘lhe gravitation of bodies, and the cohesion of the 
parts of matter, are most certain, and yet unaccountable. It is good for us to 
by made sensible of our own ignorance. Some have confessed it, and those 
that would not have betrayed it. But we must all infer from it what incom- 
petent judges we are of the Divine politics, who understand so little even 
of the Divine mechanics. Ist. We know not what orders God has given con- 
cerning the clouds, nor what orders he will give, ver. 15. That all is done by 
determination and with design we are Sure; but what is determined, and what 
designed, and when the plan was laid, we know not. God often causeth the 
light of his cloud to shine; in the rainbow, so some; in the lightning, so others; 
but did we foresee, or could we foretell when he would do it? If we foresee 
the change of weather a few hours before, when second causes have begun to 
work, by the weather-glass, or vulgar observation, yet how little doth that shew 
us of the purposes of God by these changes! 2nd. We know not how the 
clouds are poised in the air, the balancing of them, which is one of the won- 
drous works of God. ‘They are so balanced, so spread, as that they never rob 
us of the benefit of the sun, even the cloudy day is day; so balanced as that 
they do not fall at once, or burst into cataracts or waterspouts. The rainbow 
is an intimation of God’s favour in balancing the clouds so as to keep tnem 
from drowning the world. Nay, so are they balanced as that they impartially 
distribute their showers on the earth, so that one time or other every place has 
its share. 3rd. We know not how the comfortable change comes when the 
winter is past, ver. 17. First. How the weather becomes warm after it has 
been cold. We know how our garment came to be warm upon us; that is, how 
we came to be warm in our clothes, by reason of the warmth of the ar we 
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xxxvi. 33. Doubtful in the previous verse, our translators have in 
this quite failed. The “light” of verse 32 is most likely the flash of 
lightning, with which God is figured as furnishing or filling His 
hands, and which He directs against the opposer. ‘The “sound” or 
“noise”? here will then be the thunder, and the first clause offers no 
difficulty : ‘His sound declareth concerning Him.” The words which 
follow can only mean that “the cattle show concerning the vapour,” 
which is really unintelligible, and we must make a better version. 
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brea*he in. Without God’s biessing we should clothe us and not be warm, 
Hag 1.6; but, when he so orders it, the clothes are warm upon us which in 
the extremity of cold weather would not serve to keep us warm. Secondly. 
How it becomes calm after it has been stormy. “‘ He quieteth the earth with 
the south wind,” when spring comes. As he has a blustering, freezing north 
wind, so he has a thawing, composing south wind. The Spirit is compared to 
both, because he both convinceth and comforteth, Cant. iv. 16. 

Secondly. That he had no share at all in the first making of the world; 
ver. 18, “ Hast thou with him spread out the sky?” Thou canst not pretend 
to have stretched it out without him, no, nor to have stretched it out in con- 
junction with him, for he was far from needing any help, either in con- 
triving or working. ‘lhe creation of the vast expanse of the visible heavens, 
(Gen. i. 6—8,) which we see in being to this day, is a glorious instance of the 
Divine power, considering, 1. That, though it is fluid, yet it is firm, “It is 
strong,” and has its name from its stability. It still is what it was, and suffers 
no decay, nor shall the ordinances of heaven be altered till the lease expires 
with time. 2. That, though it is large, it is bright, and most curiously fine. It is 
“a molten looking-glass,” smooth and polished, and without the least flaw or 
crack; and in which, as in a looking-glass, we may behold the glory of God, 
and the wisdom of his handywork, Ps. xix. 1. hen we look up to heaven 
above we should remember it is a mirror, or looking-glass, not to shew us our 
own faces, but to be a faint representation of the purity, dignity, and brightness 
of the upper world, and its glorious inhabitants. 

Thirdly. That neither he nor they were able to speak of God in any propor- 
tion to the merit of the subject, ver. 19, 20. 1. He challengeth Job to be their 
director, if he durst undertake it. He speaks it ironically: *‘Teach us,” if thou 
canst, ‘ what we shall say unto him.” Thou hast a mind to reason with God, and 
wouldst have us to contend with him on thy behalf, teach us then what we 
shall say. Canst thou see farther into this abyss than we can? If thou canst, 
favour us with the discoveries, furnish us with instructions. 2. He owns his 
own insufficiency both in speaking to God and in speaking of him; ‘‘ We can- 
not order our speech by reason of darkness.” Note, The best of men are much 
in the dark concerning the glorious perfections of the Divine nature, and the 
administrations of the Divine government. They that through grace know 
much of God, yet it is little, it is nothing, in comparison with what is to be 
known, and what will be known, when that which is perfect is come, and the 
veil shall be rent. When we would speak of God, we speak confusedly, and 
with great uncertainty, and are presently at a loss, and run aground, not for 
want of matter, but for want of words. And as we must always begin with 
fear and trembling, lest we speak amiss, (De Deo etiam vera dicere periculosum 
est,— Even while affirming what is true concerning God we incur risk,’) s0 we 
must conclude with shame and blushing, that we have spoken no better. Elihu 
himself had for his part spoken very well on God’s behalf, and yet is so far from 
expecting a fee, or thinking God was beholden to him for it, or that he was fit 
to be standing counsel for him, that, Ist. Heis even ashamed of what he has 
said; not of the cause, but of his own management of it; “ Shall it be told him 
that Ispeak?” Shall it be reported to him as a meritorious piece of service 
worthy his notice? By ne means; let it never be spoken of: for he fears the 
subject has suffered by his undertaking it, as a fine face is wronged by an ill 
painter; and his performance is so far from meriting thanks, that it needs 
pardon. When we have done all we can for God, we must acknowledge that 
we are unprofitable servants, and have nothing at all to boast of. 2nd. He is 
afraid of saying any more. “If aman speak,” if he undertake to plead for God, 
much more if he offers to plead against him, “surely he shali be swallowed up.” 
lf he speak presumptnously, God’s wrath shall soon consume him; but if never 
so well, he will soon lose himself in the mystery, and be overpowered by the 
Divine lustre. Astonishment will strike him blind and dumb. 


21 And now men see not the bright light which zs in the 
But the wind passeth, and cleanseth them [clouds : 
22 Fair weather cometh out of the north : 
With God ¢s terrible majesty. 
23 Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out: 
He is excellent in power, and in judgment, 
And in pienty of justice : he will not afflict. 
24 Men do therefore fear him: 
He respecteth not any that are wise of heart. 


Elihu here concludes his discourse with some short but great sayings con- 
cerning the glory of God, as that which he was himself possessed, and desired 
to possess others with a holy awe of. He speaks concisely and in haste, 
because it should seem he perceived that God was about to take the work into 
his own hands. 

First. He observes that God, who hath said he will dwell in the thick dark- 
ness, and make that his pavilion, (2 Chr. vi. 1; Ps. xviii. 11,) is in that awful 
chariot advancing towards them, as if he were preparing his throne for judg- 
ment, surrounded with clouds and darkness, Ps. xevil. 2. He saw the cloud with 
a whirlwind in the bosom of it, coming out of the south, ver. 9; but now it hung 
so thick, so black over their heads, that they could none of them see the bright 
light which just before was in the clouds. The light of the sun was now 
eclipsed; this minded him of the darkness by reason of which he could not 
speak, ver. 19, and made him afraid to go on, ver. 20. Thus the disciples feared 
when they entered into a cloud, Lu. ix. 34. Yet he looks to the north, and sees 
it clear that way, which gives him hopes that the clouds are not gathering for 
a deluge; they are covered, but not surrounded with them, and he expects 
that the wind will pass (so it may be read) and cleanse them,—such a wind as 
passed over the earth to clear it from the waters of Noah’s flood, (Gen. viii. 1,) 
in token of the return of God’s favour; and then fair weather will come out of 
the north, ver. 22, and all will be well. God will not always frown, nor contend 
for ever. 

Secondly. He hastens to conclude, now God is about to speak; and therefore 
delivers much in a few words, as the sum of all that he had been discoursing of, 
which, if duly considered, would not only clench the nail he had been driving, 
but make way for what God wonld say. 1. That “with God is terrible 
majesty.” He is a God of glory, and such transcendent perfection as cannot 
but strike an awe upon all his attendants, and a terror upon all his adversaries. 
* With God is tereibie praise,’ so some; for he is “fearful in praises,” Hx. xv. 11. 
2. That when we speak “ touching the Almighty,” we must own that “ we can- 
not find him out.” Our finite understandings cannot comprehend his infinite 
perfections. Can we put the sea into an egg-shell? e cannot trace the 
steps he takes in his Promsenes. “His way is in the sea.” 3. That “he is 
excellent in power.” It is the excellency of his power that he can do what- 
ever he pleaseth in heaven and earth. The universal extent and irresistible 
force of his power are the excellenvy of it; no creature has an arm like him, 
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so long, so strong. 4. That he 1s no less exceilent in wisdom and righteors. 


| ness, “in judgment and plenty of justice ;” else there would be little excellency 
| in his power. 


He that can do every thing we may be sure will do every thing 
for the best, for he is infinitely wise; and will not in any thing do wrong, for 
he is infinitely just. When he executes judgments upon sinners, yet there is 


| plenty of justice in it, and he inflicts not more than they deserve, 5. That “he 
will not afflict,” that is, he will not afflict willingly. 


It is no pleasure to him 
to grieve the children of men, much less his own children. He never afflicts but 
when there is cause, and when there is need; and he doth not overburthen us 
with affliction, but considers our frame. Some read it thus: ‘The Almighty 
whom we cannot find out is great in power, but he will not afflict in judgment, 
and plenty of justice,’ nor is extreme to mark what we do amiss. 6. He values 
not the censures of those that are wise in their own conceit. He respecteth 
them not, ver. 24. He will not a!ter his counsels to oblige them, nor can those 
that prescribe to him prevail with him to do as they would have him do. He 
regards the prayer of the humble, but not the policies of the crafty. No, the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, 1 Cor. i. 25. 

—astly. From all this it is easy to infer that, since God is great, he is greatly 
to be feared; nay, because he is gracious and will not afflict, ‘men do therefore 
fear him,” for there is forgiveness with him that he may be feared, Ps. exxx. 4, 
It is the duty and interest of all men to fear God: * men shall fear him,’ so 
some. Sooner or later they shall fear him. They that will not fear the Lord 
and his goodness shall for ever tremble under the pourings out of the vials of 


his wrath. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


In most disputes the strife 1s, who shall have the last word; Job’s friends had in this 
controversy tamely yielded it to Job, ana then he to Elihu. But after all the wranglings 
of the council] at bar the judge upon the bench must have the last word, so God had 
here, and so he will have in every controversy; for every man’s judgment proceedeth 
from him, and by his definitive sentence every man must stand or fall, and every cause 
be won or lost. Job had often appealed to God, and had talked boldiy how he would 
order his cause before him, and as a prince he would go near unto him; but when God 
took the throne Job had nothing to say in his own defence, but was silent before him, 
It is not so easy a matter as some think it to contest with the Almighty. Job’s friends 
had sometimes appealed to God too; O that God would speak! ch. xi. 5. And now, 
at length, God doth speak, when Job by Elihu’s clear and closing arguings was mollified 
a little and mortified, and so prepared to hear what God had to say. It is the office of 
ministers to prepare the way of the Lord, That which the great God designs in this 
discourse is to humble Job, and bring him to repent of and to recant his passionate, 
indecent expressions concerning God’s providential dealings with him: and this he doth 
by calling upon Job to compare God’s eternity with his own time; God’s omniscience 
with his own ignorance, and God’s omnipotence with his own impotency, I. He begins 
with an awakening challenge and demand in general, ver. 2,3. II. He proceeds in divers 
particular instances and proofs of Job’s utter inability to contend with God, because of 
his ignorance and weakness; for, 1. He knew nothing of the founding of the earth, 
ver.4—7 ; 2. Nothing of the limiting of the sea, ver. 8—11; 3. Nothing of the morning 
light, ver. 12—15; 4. Nothing of the dark recesses of the sea and earth, ver. 16—21; 
5. Nothing of the springs in the clouds, ver. 22—27, northe secret counsel by which they 
are directed; 6. He could do nothing towards the production of the rain, or frost, or 
lightning, ver. 28—30, 34, 35, 37, 38; nothing towards the directing of the stars and their 
influences, ver. 31,33; nothing towards the making of his own soul, ver. 36; and lastly, 
He could not provide for the lions and ravens, ver. 39—41_If in these ordinary works 
of nature Job was puzzled, how durst he pretend to dive into the counsels of God’s 
government, and to judge of them? In this, as Bishop Patrick observes, God takes 
up the argument begun by Elihu, (who came nearest to the truth,) and prosecutes it 
in inimitable words, excelling his, and all other men’s, in the loftiness of the style, 
as much as thunder doth a whisper. 


HEN the Lorp answered Job out of the whirlwind and 
2 Who ¢s this that darkeneth counsel -  [said, 
By words without knowledge ? 
3 Gird up now thy loins like a man; 
For I will demand of thee, and answer thou me. 


Let us observe here, 

First. Who speaks: “The Lord,” Jehovah, not a created angel, but the 
eternal Word himself, the second person in the blessed ‘Trinity; for it is 
he by whom the worlds were made, and that was no other but the Son of 
God. The same speaks here that afterwards spoke from mount Sinai. Here 
he begins with the creation of the world, there with the redemption of 
Israel out of Egypt, and from both is inferred the necessity of our subjection 
to him. Elihu had said that God speaks to men and they do not perceive it, 
ch. xxxiii. 14. But this they could not but perceive, and yet “ we have a more 
sure word of prophecy,” 2 Pet. i. 19. 

Secondiy. When he spoke: “'Then;” when they had all had their saying, and 
yet had not gained their point, then it was time for God to interpose, whose 
judgment is according to truth. When we know not who is in the right, and 
ates are doubtful whether we ourselves are, this may satisfy us, that God 
will determine shortly in the valley of decision, Joel iii. 14. Job had silenced 
his three friends, and yet could not convince them of his integrity in the main; 
Elihu had silenced Job, and yet could not bring him to acknowledge his mis- 
management of this dispute, but now God comes and doth both; conyinceth 
Job first of his unadvised speaking, and makes him ery peceavi, and, having 
humbled him, puts honour upon him, by convincing his three friends that they 
had done him wrong. These two things God will sooner or later do for his 
people, he will shew them their faults, that they may be themselves ashamed 
of them, and he will shew others their righteousness, and bring it forth as the 
light, that they may be ashamed of their unjust censures of them. 

Thirdly. How he spoke: “ Out of the whirlwind,” the rolling and involvin 
cloud, which Elihu took notice of ch. xxxvii. 1, 2,9. A whirlwind preface 
Ezekiel’s vision, Eze. i.4; and Elijah’s, 1 Ain. xix. 11. God is said to have his 
way in the whirlwind, Nah. i.3; and, to shew that even the stormy wind fulfils 
his word, here it was made the vehicle of it. This shews what a mighty voice 
God’s is, that it was not lost, but perfectly audible, even in the noise of a 
whirlwind. Thus God designed to startle Job, and to command his attention, 
Sometimes God answers his own people in terrible corrections, as out of the 
whirlwind, but always in righteousness. 

Fourthly. To whom he spoke: He answered Job, directed his speech to hii 
to convince him of what was amiss, before he cleared him from the unjust’ 
aspersions cast upon him. It is God only that can effectually convince of sin, 
and those shall so be humbled whom he designs to exalt. Those that desire to 
hear from God, as Job did, shall certainly hear from him at length. 

Fifthly. What he said: We may conjecture that Elihu, or some other of the 
auditory, wrote down verbatim what was delivered out of the whirlwind; for 
we find, Rev. x. 4, that. when the thunders uttered their voices John was pre- 
pared to write; or, if it were not written then, yet, the penman of the book 


The ordinary sense of the words would be, “cattle also at ascending,” 
which again is unintelligible. We must reject the vowel points, and 
then we may render the clause “jealousy also against an evil man.” 
he whole verse will then denote that the sound of the thunder is a 
declaration concerning God, and a token of His anger against the 
sinner. Much more might be said if space allowed. 

xxxvii. 1—5. These verses appear to stand in intimate connection 
with the preceding. 

86 


xxxvii. 10. “The breath of God” is a figurative expression for the 
cold wind. 

xxxvii. 11. This also is an obscure verse. Benisch translates it, 
«Even when He charges the thick cloud with moisture, His light 
scattereth the cloud.” With verbal differences, several other trans- 
lators express a closely similar meaning. SE 


xxxvii. 18. “A molten mirror” is better, because mirrors were 
made of cast metal, polished, and not of glass. ” ds Tiaiog le” 
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being inspited by the Holy Ghost, we are sure that we have here a very true 
and exact report of what was said. The Spirit, saith Christ, shall bring to 
your remembrance, as he did here, what I have said to you. The preface is 
ery searching. 
oA charges him with ignorance and presumption in what he had said; 
ia “Who is this” that talks at this rate? Isit Job? What! aman? that 
= foolish, despicable creature, shall he pretend to prescribe to me what I 
must do, or to quarrel with me for what I have done? Isit Job? What, my 
servant Job? a perfect and an upright man? Can he so far forget himself, and 
act unlike himself? Who, where is he, “that darkens counsel thus by words 
without .sFParledae? 2” Let him shew his face if he dare, and stand to what he 
hath said. Note arkeniug the counsels of God’s wisdom with our folly is a 
great affront and provocation to God, Concerning God’s counsels we must 
own that we are without knowledge. They are a deep which we cannot 
fathom; we are quite out of our element, out of our aim, when we pretend to 
account. for them; and we are too apt to talk of them as if we understood 
them, witha great deal of niceness and boldness. But, alas, we do but darken 
them instead of explaining them. We confound and perplex ourselves and one 
another, when we dispute of the order of God’s decrees, and the designs, and 
reasons, and methods of his operations of providence and grace. An humble 
faith and sincere obedience shall see farther and better into the secret of the 
Lord than all the philosophy of their schools, and the searches of science so 
called. This first word which God spoke is the most observable, because Jo 
in his repentance fastens upon it as that which did his business ‘and humbled 
him, ch. xlii. 3. This he repeated and echoed to, as the arrow that stuck fast 
in him: I am the fool that have darkened counsel. ‘There was some colour to 
have turned it upon Elihu, as if God meant him, for he spoke last, and was 
speaking when the whirlwind began; but Job applied it to himself, as becomes 
us to do when faithful reproofs are given, and not, as most do, to billet them 
upon other people. 
2. He challenges him to give such proofs of his knowledge as would serve to 
jnatits his inquiries into the Divine counsels; ver. 3, “ Gird up now thy loins 
ike a stout man;” prepare thyself for the encounter; ““T will demand of 
thee,” will put some questions to thee, and answer me if thou canst, before I 
answer thine. Those that go about to cal] God to an account must expect to 
be catechised and called to an account themselves, that they may be made 
sensible of their ignorance and arrogance. 
he ae said, ch. xiii. 22, ““ Call thou, and I will answer.” 
gooc. 


4 Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. [earth ? 

5 Who hath laid the measures thervof, if thou knowest ? 
Or who hath stretched the line upon it? 

6 Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? 

Or who laid the corner stone thereof: 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy ? 

8 Or who shut up the sea with doors, [womb ? 
When it brake forth, as 7f it had issued out of the 

9 When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 

And thick darkness a swaddlingband for it, 

And brake up for it my decreed place, 

And set bars and doors, 

11 And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further : 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed ? 


For the humbling of Job, God here shews him his ignorance, even concerning 
the earth and the sea. Though so near, though so bulky, yet he could give no 
account of their origination, much less of heaven above, or hell beneath, which 
are at such a distance, or of the several parts of matter which are so minute; 

and then, least of all, of the Divine counsels. 

First. Concerning’ the founding of the earth. If he have such a mighty 
insight as he pretends to have into the counsels of God, let him give some 
account of the earth he goes upon, which is given to the children of men. 

1. Let him tell where he was when this lower world was made, and whether 
he were iH | or assisting in that wonderful work; ver. 4, ‘“ Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?” Thy pretensions are high, 
canst thou pretend to this? Wast thou resent when the world was made ? 
See here, Ist. The greatness and glory of God; “I laid the fie ce gl of the 
earth.” This proves him to be the only living and true God, and a God of 
power, Isa. xl. 21; Jer. x 11,12; and encourageth us to trust in him at all 
times, Zsa. li. 13, 16. 2nd. The meanness and contemptibleness of man; “ Where 
wast thou then?” Thou that hast made such a figure among the children of 
the east, and settest up for an oracle, and a judge of the Divine counsels, 
where wast thou when the foundations of the earth were laid? So far were 
we from having any hand in the creation of the world, which might entitle us 
to a dominion in it, or so much as being witnesses of it, by which we might 
have gained an insight into it, that we were not then in being. The first man 
was not, much less were we. It is af honour of Christ that he was present 
when this was done, Pr. viii. 22, &c.; Jno. i. 1,23; but we are of yesterday, and 
know ahve: Let us not, therefore, find fault with the works of God, nor 
prescribe to him. He did not consult us in making the world, and yet it is well 
made. hy should we expect then that he should take his measures from us 
in governing it? 

2. Let him describe how this world was made, and give a particular account 
py the manner and method in which this strong and stately edifice was formed 
and erected. Declare, if thou hast so much understanding as thou fanciest 
thyself to have, what were the advances of that work. Those that pretend to 
have understanding above others ought to give proof of it. Shew me thy faith 
by thy works, thy knowledge by thy words. Let Job declare if he can, 

Ist. How the world came to be so finely framed, with so much exactness, 
and such an admirable symmetry and proportion of all the parts of it, ver. 5. 
Stand forth and tell who laid the measures thereof, and stretched out the line 
upon it. Wast thou the architect that formed the model, and then drew 
the dimensions by rule according to it? The vast bulk of the earth is moulded 
as regularly as if it had been done by line and measure. But who can describe 
how it was cast into this figure? who determine its circumference and dia- 
(a sata ehdalirlhllassioe |S | lll aS cc i Ae eee neat aaa and all the lines that are drawn on the terrestrial globe? It is to this 


God here puts Job in mind of what 


Now make thy words 


=t 


xxxvii. 22. For “fair weather” the Hebrew is “gold,” whence 
some have thought gold really meant; but it is more probable that 
iden-tinted skies are signified. Possibly the reference is to the 
urora Borealis. Rodwell translates, “When after the north wind 
he comes forth in golden brightness,” but this is somewhat fanciful. 
xxxviii. 6. For “foundations” in the cext our translators have put 
“sockets” in the margin, but as the word really means @ basis or 
pedestal, “ foundations” may remain in the text. 
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day a dispute whether the earth stands still or turns round; 
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how then can we 


determine by what measures it was first formed? 

2nd. How it came to be so firmly fixed. Though it is hung upon nothing, yet 
it is established that it cannot be moved; but who can tell upon what the 
foundations of it are fastened, that it may not sink with its own weight; or 
who laid the corner stone thereof, that the parts of it may not fall asunder, 
ver. 6. “What God doth it shall be for ever,” #£ cel. ili. 14; and therefore, as 
we cannot find fault with God’s work, so we "need not be in fear concerning 
it. It will last and answer tie end, the works of his providence, as well as the 
work of creation,—the measures of neither can eyer be broken; ; and the work 
of redemption is no less firm, of which Christ himself is both the foundation 
and the corner stone. ‘The church stands as fast as the earth. 

3rd. Let him repeat if he can the songs of praise which were sung at that 
solemnity: ver. 7,“ When the morning stars sang together,” the blessed angels, 
(the firstborn of the Father of light,) who in the morning of time shone so 


bright, as the morning stars, going immediately before the light which, God 
commanded to shine out of darkness upon the seeds of this lower world, the 
earth, which was without form and void. They were the sons of God, which 
shouted for joy when they saw the foundations of the earth laid; because, 
though it was not made for them, but for the children of men, and though 
it would increase their work and service, yet they knew the E ter nal Wisdom 
and Word, whom they were to worship, (feb. i. 6,) would rejoice in the habit- 
able parts of the ear th, and much of his delight would be in the sons of men, 
Pr, viii. 31. The angels are called the sons of God, because they bear much 
of his image, are with him in his house above, and serve him as a son doth his 
ather. ow observe here, First. The glory of God as the Creator of the 
world is to be celebrated with j jey and triumph by all his reasonable creatures ; 
for they are qualified and appointed to be the collectors of his praises, from 
the inferior creatures, who can only praise him objectively. Secondly. The 
work of angels is to praise God; and the more we abound in holy, humble 
thankful, joyful praise, the more we do the will of God as they do it; an 
when we are so barren and defective in praising God, it is a comfort to think 
that they are doing, it in a better manner. Thirdly. They were unanimous 
in singing God’s praises. They sung together with one accord, and there was 
no jar in their harmony. The sweetest concerts are in praising God. Fourthly. 
They all did it, even those that afterwards fell, and left their first estate. Even 
those who have praised God may, by the deceitful power of sin, be brought 
to blaspheme him, and yet God will be eter nally praised. 

Secondly. Concerning the limiting of the sea to the place appointed for it, 
ver. 8, &c. This refers to the third day’s work, when God said, Gen. i. 9, “Let 
the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one place, and it was so. 
1. Out of the great deep, or chaos, in which earth and water were inter- 
mixed, in obed‘ence to the Divine command, the waters brake forth like a 
child out of the teeming womb, ver. 8. Then the waters that had sotakt 
the deep, and stood above the mountains, retired with precipitation; at God’s 
rebuke they fled, Ps. civ. 6, 7. 

2, This new-born babe is clothed and swaddled, ver.9 The cloud is made 
the garment thereof, with which it is covered, and thick darkness; that is, 
shores vastly remote and distant from one another, and quite in the dark cno 
to another, are a swaddling band for it. See with what ease the great God 
manageth the raging sea; notwithstanding the violence of its tides, and strength 
of its billows, he manageth it as the nurse doth the child in swaddling clothes. 
It is not said he made rocks and mountains its swaddling bands, but clouds 
and darkness; something that we are not aware of, and would think least likely 
or such a purpose. 

There is a cradle too provided for this babe; “I brake up for it my decreed 
Bese ver. 10. Valleys were sunk for it in the earth, capacious enough to 
receive it, and there it is laid to sleep; and if it be sometimes tossed with winds, 
that, as Bishop Patrick observes, is but the rocking of a cradie, which makes 
it sleep the faster. As for the sea, so for every one of us, there is a decreed 

lace; for he that determined the times before appointed ‘determined also the 
Bonndé of our habitation. 
4. This babe being made unruly and dangerous by the sin of man, which was 
the original of all unquietness and danger in this lower world, there is also a 
prison provided *>r it; bars and doors are set, ver. 10. And it is said to it, by 
way of check to its insolence, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther.” The 
sea is God’s, for he made it, he restrains it; he saith to it, “Here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed,” ver. 11. This may be considered as an act of God’s 
power over the sea. T’ hough so vast a body, and its motion sometimes extremely 
violent, yet God has it under check ; its waves rise no higher, its tides roll no 
farther, than God permits, and it is mentioned as a reason why we should stand 
in awe of God, Je7’. v. 22, and yet why we should encour'agé ourselves in him; 
for he that stops the noise of the sea, even the noise of her waves, can when 
he pleaseth seul the tumult of the people, Ps. lxv.7. It is also to be looked 
upon as an act of God’s mercy to the world of mankind, and an instance of his 
patience towards that provoking race. ‘Though he could easily cover the earth 
again with the waters of the sea, (and methinks every flowing tide twice a day 
threatens us, and shews what the sea could do, and would do, if God would 
give it leave,) yet he restrains them, being not willing that ay * should perish, 
and having reserved the world that now is unto fire, 2 Pet. iii. 


12 Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days ; 
And caused the dayspring to know his place ; 

That it might take hold of the ends of the earth, 
That the wicked might be shaken out of it ? 

It is turned as elay éo the seal ; 

And they stand as a garment. 

15 And from the wicked their light is withholden, 

And the high arm shall be broken. 

Hast thou entered into the springs of the sca? 

Or hast thou walked in the search of the depth ? 
Have the gates of death been opened unto thee ? 

Or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death ? 
Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth ? 
Declare if thou knowest it all. 

Where is the way where light dwelleth ? 

And as for darkness, where és the 2 place thercof, 
That thou shouldest take it to the bound thereof, 
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xxxviii. 7. In this verse “ morning stars” Re ete tee gore Ee pe Nectar 7, i tatd veree “ niGeatiy taro” and “none of God” are “sons of God” are 
usually understood to mean personal angels. It is, however, possible 
that the harmony of the universe, “ the music of the spheres,” may 
be intended. Some think the two ‘ideas are expressed, and we regard 
it as probable. : 

xxxviii. 14. An obscure verse. The first clause refers plainly to 
the mode of making impressions upon clay by means of revolving 
seals. The other clause is literally enough rendered “they stand 
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And that thou shouldest know the patns ¢o the house 
Knowest thou /t, because thou wast then born ? [thereof ? 
Or because the number of thy days zs great ? 

Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow ? 

Or hast thou seen the treasures of the hail, 

Which I have reserved against the time of trouble, 
Against the day of battle and war ? 

By what way is the light parted, 

Which scattereth the east wind upon the earth ? 


| 
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The Lord proceeds here to ask Job a great many very puzzling questions, 
to convince him of his ignorance, and so to shame him for his folly, in prescrib- 
ing to God. If we will but pose ourselves with such interrogatories as these, 
we shall soon be brought to own that what we know is nothing in comparison 
with that which we know not. Job is here challenged to give an account of 
six things: 

First. Of the springs of the morning, the dayspring from on high, ver. 12—15. 
As there is no visible being of which we may be more firmly assured that it 
is so, there is none which we are more puzzled in describing, nor more doubt- 
ful in determining what it is, than the light. We welcome the morning, and are 
glad of the dayspring ; but, 1. It is not commanded since our days, but what 
it is it was long before we were born, so that it was neither made by us, nor 
designed primarily for us; but we take it as we find it, and as the many gene- 
rations had it that went before us. The dayspring knew its place before we 
knew ours, for we are but of yesterday. 2. It was not we, it was not any 
man, that commanded the morning light at first, nor appointed the place of its 
springing up, and shining forth, nor the time of it. The constant and regular 
succession of day and night was no contrivance of ours; it is the glory of God 
that it shews, and his handywork, not ours, Ps. xix. 1,2. 3. It is quite out 
»f our power to alter this course; “Hast thou commanded the morning since 
thy days?” hast thou at any time raised the morning light sooner than its 
appointed time, to serve thy purpose, when thou hast waited for the morn- 
ing? or ordered the dayspring for thy convenience to any other place but its 
own? No, never; why then wilt thou pretend to direct the Divine counsels, 
or expect to have the inethods of Providence altered in favour of thee? We 
may as soon break the covenant of the day and of the night, as any part of 
God's eovenant with his people, and particularly that, “I will chasten them with 
the roa of men.” 4. It is God that has appointed the dayspring to visit the 
earth, and diffuseth the morning light thrush the air, which receives it as 
readily as the clay doth the seal, ver. 14, immediately admitting the impressions 
of it, so as of a sudden to be all over enlightened by it, as the seal stan ps its 
image on the wax; and they stand as a garment, or as if they were «'othed 
with a garment. The earth puts on anew face every morning, and dresseth. 
itself as we do; puts on light as a garment, andis then to be seen. 5. This 
is made a terror to evil-doers. Nothing more comfortable to mankind than 
the light of the morning; it is pleasant to the eyes, it is serviceable to life and 
the business of it, and the favour of it is universally extended, for it “takes 
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| The knowledge of this might seem most level to him, and within his reach; 
yet he is challenged to declare this if he can. We have our residence on the 
earth, God has given it to the children of men; but whoever surveyed it, or 
could give an account of the number of its acres? It is but a point to the 
universe; yet, as small as it is, we cannot be exact in declaring the dimensions 
of it. Job had never sailed round the world, nor any before him; so little did 
men know the breadth of the earth, that it was but a few ages ago that the 
vast continent of America was discovered, which had time out of mind lain hid, 
The Divine perfection is “longer than the earth, and broader than the sea;” 
it is, therefore, presumption for us, who perceive not the breadth of the earth, 
to dive into the depth of God's counsels. 

Fifthly. Of the place and way of light and darkness. Of the dayspring he 
had spoken before, ver. 12; and he returns to speak of it again, ver. 19, ** Where 
light dwells?” and again, ver. 24, ““By what way is the light 


is the way where 
parted?” He challengeth him to describe, 

1. How the light and darkness were at first made. When God in the 
beginning first spread “darkness upon the face of the deep,” and afterwards 
“commanded the light to shine out of darkness,” by that mighty word, “ Let 
there be light,” was Job a witness to the order, to the operation? Can he tell 
where the fountains of light and darkness are, and where those mighty princes 
keep their courts distinct, while in one world they rule alternately? Though 
we long never so much either for the shining forth of the morning or the 
shadows of the evening, we know not whither to send or go to fetch them, nor 
can tell “the paths to the house thereof,” ver. 20. We were not then born, 
nor is the number of our days so great that we can describe the birth of that 
firstborn of the visible creation, ver. 21. Shall we then undertake to discourse 
of God’s counsels, which were from eternity, or to find out the paths to the 
house thereof, to solicit for the alteration of them? God glories in it that he 
forms the light, and creates the darkness; and if we must take those as we find 
them, take those as they come, and quarrel with neither, but make the best of 
both, then we must, in like manner, accommodate ourselves to the peace and 
the evil which God likewise created, Isa. xlv. 7. 

2. How they still keep their turns interchangeably. It is God that “makes 
the outgoings of the morning and of the evening to rejoice,” Ps. Ixy. 8; for it 
is his order, and no order of ours, that is executed by the outgoings of the 
morning light, and the darkness of the night. We cannot so much as tell from 
whence they come, or whither they go; ver. 24, “By what way is the light 
parted” in the morning, when in an instant it shoots itself into all the parts of 
the air, above the horizon, as if the morning light flew upon the wings of an east 
wind, so swiftly, so strongly is it carried, scattering the darkness of the night 
as the east wind doth the clouds. Hence we read of the wings of the morning, 
Ps. exxxix. 9; on which the light is conveyed to the uttermost parts of the sea, 
and scattered like an east wind upon the earth. It is a mighty change that 
passeth over us every morning by the return of the light, and every evening by 
the return of the darkness; but we expect them, and so they are no surprise 
or uneasiness to us. If we would in like manner count upon changes in our 
outward condition, we should neither in the brightest noon count upon per- 
petual day nor in the darkest midnight despair of the return of the morning. 
‘God hath set the one over against the other,” like the day and night, and so 
must we, Fcc. vii. 14. , 

Sixthly. Of the treasures of the snow and hail; ver. 22, 23, Hast thou entered 
into those, and taken a view of them? In the clouds the snow and hail are 
generated, and thence they come in such abundance, that one would think 


hold of the ends of the earth;” and how welcome it is to the earth is what we 
should dwell upon in our hymns to the light. But God here observes how 
unwelcome it is to those that do evil, and therefore hate the light. God makes 
the light a minister of his justice as well as of his mercy; it is designed to shake 
the wicked out of the earth, and for that purpose it takes hold of the ends of 
it, as we take hold of the ends of a garment to shake the dust and moths out 
of it. Job had observed what a terror the morning light is to criminals, because 
it discovers them, ch. xxiv. 13, &c.; and God here seconds the observation, and 
asks him whether the world was indebted to him for that kindness? No; the 
great Judge of the world sends forth the beams of the morning light as his 
messengers to detect criminals, that they may not only be defeated in their 
purposes, and put to shame, but that they may: be brought to condign punish- 
ment, ver. 153 that their light may be withholden from them; that is, that they 
may lose their comfort, their confidence, their liberties, their lives, and that 
their high arm, which they have lifted up against God and man, may be broken 
and they deprived of their power to do mischief. Whether what is here said 
of the morning light was designed to represent, as in a figure, the light of the 
Gospel of Christ, and to give a type of it, 1 will not say; but I am sure it may 
serve to put us in mind of the encomiums given to the Gospel, just at the 
rising of its morning star, by Zecharias in his Benedictus, Lu.i.78: By “the 
tender mercy of our God the Dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give 
light to them that sit in darkness,” whose hearts are turned to it as clay to the 
seal, 2 Cor. iv. 6. And by the Virgin Mary in her Magnificat, Lu. i. 51; shew- 
ing that God in his Gospel hath shewed strength with his arm, scattered the 
proud, and put down the mighty; by that light he designed to shake the wicked, 
to shake wickedness itself out of the earth, and break its high arm. 

Secondly. Of the springs of the sea; ver. 16, ‘Hast thou entered into them, 
or hast thou walked in the search of the depth?” knowest thou what lies in 
the bottom of the sea, the treasures there hid in the sands? or canst thou give 
an account of the rise and original of the waters of the sea? Vapours are 
continually exhaled out of the sea; dost thou know how the recruits are raised 
by which it is continually supplied? Rivers are constantly poured into the 
sea; dost thou know how they are continually discharged, so as not to over- 
How the earth? Art thou acquainted with the secret subterraneous passages 
by which the waters circulate? God’s way in the governinent of the world is 
said to be in the sea, and in the great waters, Ps. lxxvii. 19; intimating that 
it is hid from us, and not to be pried into by us. 

Thirdly. Of the gates of death; Have those been opened to thee? ver. 17. 
Death is a grand secret. 1. We know not beforehand when and how and by 
what means we or others shall be brought to death; by what road we must 
go the way whence we shall not return; what disease, or what disaster, will 
he the door to let us into “the house appointed for all living;” “man knows 
not his time.” 2. We cannot describe what death is, how the knot is untied 
between body and soul, nor how “the spirit of a man goes upward,” Feel. iii. 21, 
to ‘be we know not what, and live we know not how,’ as Mr. Norris expresseth 
it: With what dreadful curiosity, saith he, ‘doth the soul launch out into 
the vast ocean of eternity, and resign to an untried abyss!’ Let us make it 
sure that the gates of heaven shall be opened to us on the other side death, 
and then we need not fear the opening of the gates of death, though it is a way 
we are to go but once. 3. We have no correspondence at all with separate 
souls, nor any acquaintance with their state. It is an unknown, undiscovered 
region to which they are removed; we can neither hear from them nor send 
to them. While we are here ina world of sense, we speak of the world of 
spirits as blind men do of colours, and when we remove thither shall be amazed 
to tind how much we were mistaken. 

Fourthly. Of the breadth of the earth; ver. 18, Hast thou perceived that? 


there were treasures of them laid up in store there, whereas indeed they are 
produced, ex tempore,—‘ suddenly,’ as [ may say, and pro re nata,—‘for the 
occasion.’ And sometimes they come so opportunely to serve the purposes 
of providence in God's fighting for his people, and against his and their enemies, 
that one would think they were laid up as magazines, or stores of arms, ammu- 
nition, and provisions, against “the time of trouble, the day of battle and war ;” 
when God will either contend with the world in general, as in the deluge, 
when the windows of heaven were opened, and the waters fetched out of these 
treasures to drown a wicked world that waged war with heaven, or with some 
particular person, or parties, as when God out of these treasures fetched great 
hailstones wherewith to fight against the Canaanites, Jos.x.11, See what folly 
it is to strive against God who is thus prepared for battle and war, and how 
much it is our interest to make our peace with him, and to keep ourselves in 
lis love. God can fight as effectually with snow and hail, if he pleases, as with 
thunder and lightning, or the sword of an angel. 


25 Who hath divided a watercourse for the overflowing of 
Or a way for the lightning of thunder ; [ waters, 
26 To cause it to rain on the earth, where no man és; 
On the wilderness, wherein there 7s no man ; 
27 To satisfy the desolate and waste yround ; 
And to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth ? 
28 Hath the rain a father ? 
Or who hath begotten the drops of dew ? 
29 Out of whose womb came the ice ? 
And the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it ? 
30 The waters are hid as wth a stone, i 
And the face of the deep is frozen. 
31 Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion ? 
32 Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? 
Or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ? 
83 Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? 
Canst thou set the dominion thereof in the earth ? 
34 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 
That abun ‘ance of waters may cover thee ? 
35 Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, 
And say unto thee, Here we are ? 
36 Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts ? 


Or who hath given understanding to the heart 7 


like a garment,” but the allusion is uncertain, though probably it is | 
to the beautiful array in which all things appear. The field of Nature 
is not only covered with wonderful forms, but clothed in various 
hues, constituting a scene of life and beauty. 

xxxviii. 21. This may be either a question or it may be spoken 
ironically. According to the former mode of rendering it, it is the 
same as asking Job whether he had lived long enough to understand 
where the abode of light was, or whether he had an existence when 


83 


it was created, and knew where its home was appointed. According — 
to the latter mode, it is keen sarcasm. A good many expositors 
follow this latter course, and the arrangement and form of the > 
sentence favour their opinion, although our version may be reason 
ably justified. Peedi 
Xxxxviii. 22, 23, The word for “treasures,” like our word “store,” 
denotes both the RA things are deposited and the t: ne 
themselves. Here the &now and hail are set forth, like other natu 
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Who ean number the clouds in wisdom ? 
Gr-who can stay the bottles of heaven, 
When the dust groweth into hardness, 
And the clods cleave fast together ? 
Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion ? 
Or fill the appetite of the young lions, 
When they couch in ¢hetr dens, 

And abide in the covert to lie in wait ? 
Who provideth for the raven his food ? 
When his young ones ery unto God, 
They wander for lack of meat. 
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ANCIENT ZODIACS, 


Hitherto God had put such questions to Job as were proper to convince him 
of his ignorance and shortsightedness. Now he comes in the same manner to 
shew his impotency and weakuess. As it is but little that he knows, and 
therefore he ought not to arraign the Divine counsels, so it is but little he ean 
do, and therefore he ought not to oppose the proceedings of Providence. Let 
him consider what great things God doth, and try whether he can do the like, 
or whether he thinks himself an equal match for him. 

First. God has thunder, and lightning, and rain, and frost at command; but 
Job has not, and therefore let him not dare to compare with God, or to con- 
test with him. Nothing is more uncertain than what weather it shall be, nor 
more out of our reach to appoint, but it shall be what weather pleaseth God, 
not what pleaseth us; unless, as becomes us, whatever pleaseth God pleaseth 
us. Concerning this, observe here, 

1. How great God is, 1st. He has a sovereign dominion over the waters, 
has abpcinted them their course, even then when they seem to overflow, and 
to be from under his check; ver. 25, he has divided a watercourse; directs the 
rain where to fall, even when the shower is most violent, with as much cer- 
tainty as if it were conveyed by canals or conduit-pipes. Thus the hearts of 
kings are said to be in God’s hand; and, as the rains, those rivers of God, he 
turneth them whithersvever he will. Every drop goes as it is directed. God has 
“sworn that the waters of Noah shall no more return to cover the earth;” and we 
see he is able tomake good what he has promised, for he has the rain in a water- 
course. 2nd. He hath dominion over the lightning and the thunder, which go not 
at random, but in the way that he directs them; and they are mentioned here, 
because he “ prepares the lightnings for the rain,” Ps. cxxxy. 7. Let not those 
that fear God be afraid of the lightning or the thunder; for they are. not blind 
bullets, but f° the way that God himself directs them, who means no hurt to 
them. 3rd. In directing the course of the rain, he doth not neglect the wilder- 
ness nor the desert land; ver. 26, 27, “ where no man is.” First. No man to be 
employed in taking care of the products. God’s providence reaches farther than 
man’s industry. If he had not more kindness for many of the inferior creatures 
vhan man has it would go ill with them. God can make the earth fruitful 
wi‘hout any art or pains of ours, as, Gen. ii. 5, 6, when “‘ there was not aman to 
till the ground, yet there went up a mist, and watered it;” but we cannot make 
it fruitful without God, it is he that gives the increase. Secondly. Where 
there is no man to be provided for, or to tuke the benefit of the fruits that are 
produced. Though God doth with a very peculiar favour visit and regard man, 
yet he doth not overlook the inferior creatures, but causeth “the bud of the 
tender herb to spring forth for food for all flesh, as well as for the service of 
man.” Even the wild asses shall have their thirst quenched, Ps. civ. 11. God 
has enough for all, and wonderfully provides even for those creatures that 
man neither hath service from nor makes provision for. 4th. He is in a sense 
the father of the rain, ver. 28. It has no other father. He produceth it by his 
power, he governs and directs it, and makes what use he pleaseth of it. ven 
the smail drops of the dew he distils upon the earth as the God ef nature, 
and as the God of grace rains righteousness upon us; and is himself as the 
dew unto Israel: see Hos. xiv. 5,6; Mic. y.7. 5th. The.ice and the frost, by 
which the waters are congealed and the earth incrustated, are produced by 
his providence, ver. 29, 30. yese are very common things, which lessens the 
strangeness of them; but considering what’a mighty change is made by them 
in a very little time,—how the waters are hid as with a stone, as with a grave- 
stone laid upon them, so thick, so strong, is the ice that covers them, and the 


face even of the deep is sometimes frozen, we may well ask, “Out of whose 
womb came the ice?” What created power could produce such a wonderful 
work? No power but that of the Creator himself. Frost and snow come from 
him, and therefore should lead our thoughts and meditations to him, who doth 
such great things past foding out; and we shall the easier bear the inconveni- 
ences of winter weather if we learn to make this good use of it. 

2. Observe, how weak man is. Can he do such things as these? Could Job? 
No; ver. 35, 36. Ist. He cannot command one shower of rain for the relief of 
himself or his friends. “Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds,” those 
bottles of heaven, “that abundance of waters may cover thee,” to water thy 
fields when they are ury and parched? If we lift up our voice to God to pray 
for rain, we may have it, Zec. x. 1; but, if we lift up our voice to the clouds to 
demand it, they will soon tell us they are not at our beck, and we shall go 
without it, Jer. xiv. 22. ‘The heavens will not hear the earth unless God hear 
them, Hos. ii. 21. See what poor, indigent, depending creatures we are; we 

’ cannot do without rain, nor can we have it when we will. 2nd. He cannot 
voimission one flash of = tie a: if he had a mind to make use of it for the 
terror of his enemies; ver. 35, “ Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go” 
vu thine errand, and do the execution thou wishest for? will they come at thy 
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‘call, “aud say unto thee, Here we are?” No, the ministers of God’s wrath 
will not be ministers of ours. Why should they, since “the wrath of may 
worketh not the righteousness of God?” see Lu. ix. 55, 

Secondly. God has the stars of heaven under his command and cognizance, 
and that we have not. Our meditations are now to rise higher, far above the 
clouds, to the glorious lights above. He instanceth not in the planets, which 
move in lower orbs, but in the fixed stars which are much higher. It is sup- 
posed that they have an influence upon this earth, notwithstanding their vast 
distance, not upon the minds of men, or the events of providence,—men’s fate is 
not determined by their stars,—but upon the ordinary course of nature: they are 
set for signs and seasons, for days and years, Gren. i. 14; and if the stars have 
such a dominion over this earth, as it is called here, ver. 33, though they have 
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their tore in the heavens, and are but mere matter, much more has He who is 
their Maker and ours, and who is an eternal mind. ‘Now see how weak we are 

1. We cannot alter the influences of the stars, ver. 3], not theirs that arc 
instrumental to produce the pleasures of the spring; “* Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades?” the seven stars, that constellation which lies in 
so small a compass, (none in less,) and yet sheds very benign influences upon 
the earth. Nor can we alter theirs that introduce the rigour of the winter. 
“Canst thou loose the bands of Orion?” that magnificent constellation, that 
makes so great a figure, (none greater,) dispenseth rough and unpleasing influ- 
ences which we cannot control or repel. Both summer and winter will have 
their course; God can change them when he pleaseth, can make the summer 
cold, and so “bind the sweet influences of Pleiades,” and the winter warm, 
and so “ loose the bands of Orion,” but we cannot. 

2. It is not in our power to order the motions of the stars, nor are we 
intrusted with the conduct of them. God, who calleth the stars by their 
names, Ps, exlvii. 4, calls them forth in their respective seasons, appoints them 
the time of their rising and setting ; but this is none of our province, we cannot 
bring forth Mazzaroth, the stars in the southern signs, nor guide Arcturus, 
those in the northern, ver. 32. God can bring forth the stars to battle as he 
did when in their courses they fought against Sisera, and guide them in the 
attacks they are ordered to make; but man cannot do so. 

3. We are not only unconcerned ia the government of the stars, the govern- 
ment they are under, and the gov.r iment they are intrusted with, (for they 
both rule and are ruled,) but utte is unacquainted with it; we know not the 
ordinances of heaven, ver. 33. So far are we from being able to change them, 
that we can give no account of them; they area secret tu us. Shall we tnen 
pretend to know God’s counsels, and thre reasons of them? If it were left to 
us to “set the dominion of the stars upon the earth,” we should soon be at a 
loss. Shall we then teach God how to govern the world? 

Thirdly. God is the author and giver, the father and fonntain, of all wisdom 
aud understanding, ver. 36. ‘The souls of men are nubler and more excellent 
beings than the stars of heaven themselves, and shine brighter. ‘The powers 
and faculties of reason with which man is endued, and the wonderful perform- 
ances of thought, bring him into some alliance to the blessed angels; and 
whence comes this light but from the Father of lights? Who, but he, hath 

ut wisdom into the inward parts of man, and given understanding to the 
neart? 1. The rational soul itself, and its capacities, come from him as the 
God of nature; for he “formeth the spirit of man within him.” We did not 
make our own souls, nor can we describe how they act, or how they are united 
to our bodies. He only that made them knows them, and knows how to munage 
them; “he fashioneth men’s hearts alike” in some things, and yet unlike in 
others. 2. True wisdom, its furniture and improvement, come from him us the 
God of grace, and the founder of every good and perfect gift. Shall we pre- 
tend to be wiser than God, who have all our wisdom from him? Nay, shall 
we pretend to be wise above our sphere, and beyond the limits which he that 
gave us our understanding sets to it? He designed we should with it serve 
God and do our duty; but never intended we should with it set up for directors 
of the stars or the lightning. 

Fourthly. God has the clouds under his cognizance and government; but so 
have not we, ver. 37. Can any man, with all his wisdom, undertake to number 
the clouds? Or, as it may be read, to declare and describe the nature of them ? 
Though they are near us, in our own atmosphere, yet we know little more of 
them than of the stars which are at so great a distance And when the clouas 
have poured down rain in abundance, so that the dust grows into solid mire 
and the clods cleave fast together, ver. 38, ““ Who can stay the botties of 
heaven?” Who can stop them, that it may not always rain? ‘The power and 
goodness of God is herein to be acknowledged that he gives the earth rain 
enough, but doth not surfeit it; softens it, but doth not drown it; makes it fit 
for the plough, but not unfit for the seed. As we cannot command a shower 
of rain,so we cannot command a fair day without God; so necessary, su cun- 
stant, is our dependence on him. 7 fc 

Fifthly. God provides food for the inferior creatures; and it is by his pro- 
vidence, not by any care or pains of ours, that they are fed. The following 
chapter is wholly taken up with the instances of God’s power and goodness 
about animals ; and therefore some transfer the three last verses of this chapter 
to it, which speak of the provision made, 

1. For the lions, ver. 39, 40. Thou dost not pretend that the clouds and stars 
have any dependence upon thee, for they are above thee, but on the earth thou 
thinkest thyself paramount; let us try that then. “ Wilt thou hunt the prey 
for the lion?” ‘Thou valuest thyself upon thy possessions of cattle which thou 
wast once owner of, the oxen, and asses, and camels, that were fed at thy crib; 
but wilt thou undertake the maintenance of the lions, and the young livns, 
when they couch in their dens, waiting for a prey? No, thou needest not 
do it, they can shift for themselves without thee. Thou canst not do it, for 
thou hast not wherewithal to satisfy them. ‘Thou darest not do it,—shouldest 
thou come to feed them, they would seize upon thee; but I doit. See the all- 
sufficiency of the Divine providence, it has wherewithal to “ satisfy the desire 
of every ring thing,” even the most ravenous. See the bounty of the Divine 
providence, that wherever it has given life will give livelihood, even to those 
creatures that are not only not serviceable but dangerous to man. And see its 
sovereignty, that it suffers some creatures to be killed for the support of other 
creatures; the harmless sheep are torn to pieces to fill the appetite of the young 
lions, who yet sometimes are made to lack and suffer hunger, to punish them 
for their cruelty, while those that fear God want no good thing. 

2. For the young ravens, ver. 41. As ravenous beasts, so ravenous birds, are 
fed by the Divine providence. “ Who” but God “ provides for the raven his 
food?” Man doth not; he takes care only of these creatures that are or may 
' be useful to him; but God has a regard to all the works of his hands, even the 
meanest and least valuable. The ravens, young ones, are in a special manner 


necessitous, and God supplies them, Ps. cxlvii. 9. God’s feeding the fowls, 
especially these fowls, Mat. vi. 26, is an encouragement to us to trust him for 
our daily bread. See here, 1. What distress the young ravens are often in; 
“they wander for lack of meat.” The old ones, they say, neglect them, and do 
not provide for them as other birds do for their young; and, indeed, those that 
are ravenous to others are vo geen barbarous to their own, and unnatural, 
| 2. What they are supposed to do in that distress. ‘They ery, for they are noisy, 
clamorous creatures, and this is interpreted “crying to God.” It being the 
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as ministers of God's will, and illustrative of His wisdom, 

power, and authority. Man has no influence in regurd to them, 
xxxviii. 24. Our version of this text must be doubted — It seems 
to make the appearance of light the cause of the east wind. ‘The 
idea is that the courses of the light and of the east wind are alike 
beyond hunan comprehension. The question is a double one: By 
what means is the light distributed? and by what means does the 

- east wind break out upon earth ? ; 


ie ' 


xxxviii. 30. For “the waters are hid as astone,” we must translate 
“are congealed like stone.” 

xxxviii. 31, 32. Some of these astronomical terms occur in chap. 
ix. 9. The word Mazzaroth is usually understood of the signs of the 
Zodiac, The “sons” of Arcturus are the stars which accompany 
that constellation, or the three stars in the tail of the Great Bear. 

xxxviii. 33. “The ordinances of heaven” are the regulations or 
laws by which celestial bodies are governed. s 
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ery of nature, it is looked upon as directed to the God of nature. The putting 
of so favourable a construction as this upon the cries of the young ravens may 
encourage us in our prayers, though we can but cry, Abba, Father. 3. What 
God doth for them. Some way or other he provides for them, so that they 
grow up and come to maturity. And he that takes this care of the young 
ravens certainly will not be wanting to his people or theirs. This, being but 
one instance of many of the Divine compassion, may give us occasion to think 
how much good our God doth every day beyond what we are aware of. 


CHAPTER XXXIX., 


God proceeds here to shew Job what little reason he had to charge him with unkindness, 
who was so compassionate to the inferior creatures, and took such a tender care of 
them; or to boast of himself and his own good deeds before God, which were nothing 
to the Divine mercies. He shews him also what great reason he had to be humble, 
who knew so little of the nature of the creatures about him, and had so little influence 
upoa them, and to submit to that God on whom they all depend. He discourseth 
particularly, I. Concerning the wild goats and the hinds, ver. I—4. II. Concerning 
the wild ass, ver. 5—8. 1IL. Concerning the unicorn, ver, 9—12. IV. Concerning 
the peacock, ver. 12. V. Concerning the ostrich, ver. 13—18. VI. Concerning the 
horse, ver. '9—25. VII. Concerning the hawk and the eagle, ver. 26—30. 


Kk NOWEST thou the time when the wild goats of the 
NS rock bring forth ? ; 
Or canst thou mark when the hinds do calve ? 
2 Canst thou number the months that they fulfil? 
Or knowest thou the time when they bring forth ? 
3 They bow themselves, they bring forth their young ones, 
They cast out their sorrows. [corn; 
4 Their young ones are in good liking, they grow up with 
They go forth, and return not unto them. 
5 Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? 
Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass ? 
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SYRIAN ASS, 
6 Whose house I have made the wilderness, 
And the barren land his dwellings. 
7 He scorneth the multitude of the city, 
Neither regardeth he the crying of the driver, 
8 The range of the mountains és his pasture, 
And he searcheth after every green thing. 
9 Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee, 
Or abide by thy crib ? 
10 Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow? 
Or will he harrow the vallies after thee ? 
21 Wilt thou trust him, because his strength zs great ? 
Or wilt thou leave thy labour to him ? 
12 Wilt thou believe him, that he will bring home thy seed, 
And gather it info thy barn? 


God here shews Job what a little acquaintance he had with the untamed 
creatures that run wild in the deserts, and lived at large, but were the care 
of the Divine providence; as, 

First. The wild goats and the hinds. That which is taken notice of concerning 
them is the bringing forth and bringing up of their young ones. or, as every 
individual is fed, so every species of animals is preserved, by the care of the 
oe providence, and, for aught we know, none extinct to this day. Observe 
1ere, 

1. Concerning the production of their young. Ist. Man is wholly ignorant 
of the time when they bring forth, ver. 1,2. Shall we pretend to tell what is 
in the womb of Providence, or what a day will bring forth, who know not the 
time of the pregnancy of a hind, or a wild goat? 2nd. Though they bring 
forth their young with a great deal of difficulty and sorrow, and have no 
assistance from man, yet, by the good providence of God they get through it; 
their young ones are safely produced, and their sorrows cast out and forgotten, 
ver. 3. Somg think it is intimated, Ps. xxix. 9, that God by thunder helps the 
hinds in calving, Let it be observed, for the comfort of women in labour, that 
God helps even the hinds to bring forth their young; and shall he not much 
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more succour them, and save them in child-bearing, who are his children in 
covenant with him? 

2. Concerning the growth of their young; ver. 4, “they are in good liking,” 
though they are brought forth in sorrow. After their dams have suckled them 
a while, they shift for themselves in the corn-fields, and are no more burthen=- 
some to them, which is an example to children, when they are grown up, not 
to be always hanging upon their parents, and craving from them, but to put 
forth themselves to get their own livelihood, and to requite their parents. 

Secondly. The wild ass. A creature we frequently read of in Scripture; 
some say untameable. Man is said to be born as the wild ass’s colt, so hard 
| to be governed. Three things Providence has allotted to the wild ass: 1. An 
| unbounded liberty; ver. 5, “ Who” but God “hath sent out the wild ass free?” 
, He hath given a disposition to it, and therefore a dispensation for it. ‘The 
tame ass is bound to labour, the wild ass has no bonds on him. Note, Freedom 
from service, and liberty to range at pleasure, is but the privilege of a wild ass. 
It is pity any of the children of men should covet it, or value themselves by it. 
It is better labour and be good for something, than ramble and be good for 
nothing. But if among men Providence sets some at liberty, and suffers them 
to live at ease while others are doomed to servitude, we must not marvel at 
the matter, it is so among the brute creatures. 2. An unenclosed lodging; 
ver. 6, “ Whose house I have made the wilderness,” where he has room enough 
| to traverse his ways, and snuff up the wind at his pleasure, as the wild ass is 
said to do, Jer. ii. 24, as if he were to live upon uir, for it is the barren land 
that is his dwelling. Observe, The tame ass that labours, and is serviceable 
to man, has his master’s crib to go to both for shelter and food, and lives in a 
fruitful land; but the wild ass that will have his liberty must have it in a 
barren Jand. He that will not labour lét him not eat. He that will, shall eat the 
labour of nis hands, and have also to give to him that needeth. Jacob the shep- 
herd has good red pottage to spare, when Esau a sportsman was ready to perish 
for hunger. A farther description of the liberty and livelihood of the wild ass 
we have, ver. 7,8. #irst. He has no owner, nor will he be in subjection. ‘He 
scorneth the multitude of the city.” If they attempt to take him, aud in order 
to that surround him with a multitude, he will soon get clear of them, and the 
erying of the driver is nothing to him. He laughs at those that live in the 
tumult and bustle of cities, (so Bishop Patrick,) thinking himself happier in 
the wilderness; and opinion is the rate of things. Beccnilte Having no owner, 
he has no feeder, nor is any provision made for him, but he must shift for him- 
self. “The range of the mountains is his pasture,” and a bare pasture it is; 
there he searcheth after here and there a green thing as he can find it, an 
pick it up; whereas the labouring asses have green things in plenty, without 
their searching for them. From the untameableness of this and other crea- 
tures, we may infer how unfit we are to give law to Providence, who cannot 
give law even to a wild ass’s colt, 

Thirdly. The unicorn. Rhem, a ‘strong’ creature; Num. xxiii. 22, a stately 
proud creature, Ps. xcii. 10; he is able to serve, but not willing, and God here 
challenges Job to force him to it. Job expected every thing should be just as 
he would have it. Since thou dost pretend, saith God, to bring every thing to 
thy bow, begin with the unicorn, and try thy skill upon him. Now thine oxen 
and asses are all gone, try whether he wili be willing to serve thee in their 
stead, ver. 9, and whether he will take up with the provision thou usedst to 
make for them; ‘f Will he abide by thy crib?” No. 1. Thou canst not tame 
him; not bind him with his band, nor set him to draw the harrow, ver. 10. 
There are creatures that are willing to serve man, and seem to take a pleasure 
in it, and to have a love for their masters; but there are such as will never be 
brought to it. And it is the effect of sin. Man is revolted trom his subjection 
to his Maker, and is therefore justly punished with the revolt of the inferior 
creatures from their subjection to him; and yet, as an instance of God’s good 
will to man, there are some that are still serviceable to him. Though the wild 
bull (which some think is meant here by the unicorn) will not serve man, nor 
submit to his band in the furrows, yet there are tame bullocks that will, and 
other animals that are not fere nature,—‘ of a wild nature,’ in whom man ma’ 
have a property, for whom he provides, and to whose service he is entitled. 
“Lord, what is man, that thou art thus mindful of him?” 2. Thou darest not 
trust him. Though his strength is great, yet thou wilt not leave thy labour to 
him as thou dost with thine asses or oxen, whom a little child may lead or drive, 
leaving to them all the pains. Thou wilt never depend upon the wild bull as 
likely to come to thy harvest work, much less to go through it, to “ bring home 
thy seed, and gather it into thy barn,” ver. 11,12. And, because he will not 
serve about the corn, he wants the many good bits which the tame ox hath, 
whose mouth was not to be muzzled in treading out the corn; but therefore 
he will not draw the plough, because He that made him never designed him for 
it. A disposition to labour is as much the gift of God as an ability for it. 
And it is a great mercy if, where God gives strength for service, he gives a 
heart; and it is what we should pray for, and reason ourselves into, which the 
brutes cannot do; for, as among beasts,so among men, those may justly be 
reckoned wild and abandoned to the deserts that have no mind either to take 
pains or to do good. 


13 Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks ? 
Or wings and feathers unto the ostrich ? 


OSTRICH. 


xxxviii. 37. The word translated “ stay’? means to hold in a sloping 
position, and the sense is, therefore, Who can cause the clouds to 
discharge their contents? Connected with the foliowing verse, the 
idea is that man cannot control the rain, however it may be needed, 
or whenever it comes. 

xxxix. 1. The wild goat of the rock is the mountain goat or ibex, 
which is fuund in the Sinaitic peninsula and the surrounding regions, 

xxxix. 5—8, The wild ass is less widely disseminated than formerly. 


90 


Dr. Tristram says it is “rarely now found west of the Hauran~ 
(Bashan), nor do we find it in the Sinaitic wilderness,” ee 
xxxix. 9, The word “unicorn,” here and elsewhere, represents the 
Hebrew reem. Our translators follow the renderings of the Septua-— 
gint and of the Vulgate, which in the opinion of most modern critica 


are wrong. Some think the oryx, a species of antelope, is meant, = 


but it is more generally thought that the reem was a sort of 
or wild ox. so f 
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Which leaveth her eggs in the eart , 

And warmeth thom in dust, 

And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 

Or that the wild beast may break them. 

She is hardened against her young ones, as though ‘hey 
were not her's: 

Her labour is in vain without fear ; 

Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 

Neither hath he imparted to her understanding. 

What time she lifteth up herself on high, 

She scorneth the horse and his rider. 


The ostrich is a wonderful animal, a very large bird, but never flies. 
Gowen have called it a winged camel. God here gives an account of it, and 
observes 

First. Something that it has in common with the peacocks, and that is, beau- 
tiful feathers, ver. 13. ‘ Gavest thou proud wings unto the peacocks?’ so some 
read it. Fine feathers make proud birds. The peacock is an emblem of pride; 
when he struts and shews his fine feathers, Solomon in all his glory is not 
arrayed like him. The ostrich too has goodly feathers, and yet a foolish bird; 
for wisdom doth not always go along with beauty and gaiety. Other birds do 
not envy the peacock or the ostrich their gaudy colours, nor complain for want 
of them: why then should we repine if we see others wear better clothes than 
we can afford to wear? God gives his gifts variously, and those gifts are not 
always the most valuable that make the finest show. ho would not rather 
have the voice of the nightingale than the tail of the peacock? the eye of the 
eagle, and her soaring wing, and the natural affection of the stork, than the 
beautiful wings and feathers of the ostrich, that can never rise above the earth, 
and is without natural affection ? 

Secondly. Something that'is peculiar to itself. 

1, Carelessness of her young. And it is well this is peculiar to herself, for it 
is a very ill character. bserve, ist. How she exposeth her eggs. She doth 
not retire to some private place, and make a nest there, as the sparrows and 
swallows do, Ps. lxxxiv. 3, and there lay eggs and her young. ost birds, as 
well as other animals, are strangely guided by natural instinet in providing for 
the preservation of their young; but the ostrich is a monster in nature, for she 
drops her eggs any where upon the ground, and takes no care to hatch them. 
If the sand and the sun will hatch them, well and good; they may for her, for 
she will not warm them, ver. 14. Nay, she takes no care to preserve them; the 
foot of the traveller may crush them, and the wild beast break them, ver. 15. 
But how then are any young ones brought forth, and whence is it that the 
species is not perished? We must suppose either that God by a special provi- 
dence with the heat of the sun and sand (so some think) hatcheth the neglected 
eggs of the ostrich, as he feeds the neglected young ones of the raven, or that, 
though the ostrich often leaves her eggs thus, yet not always. 2nd. The reason 
why she doth thus expose her eggs. It is irst, For want of natural affec- 
tion; ver. 16, “She is hardened against her young ones.” To be hardened 
against any is an ill thing even in a brute creature, much more in a rational 
creature, that boasts of humanity; especiall 
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no provocation, and therefore merit no hard usage. But it is worst of all 
for her to be hardened against her own young ones, as though they were not 
hers, whereas really they are parts of herself. Her labour in laying her eggs 
is in vain, and all lost, because she has not that fear and tender concern for 
them that sne should have. ‘Those are most likely to lose their labour that are 
least in fear of losing it. Secondly. For want of wisdom; ver. 17, “ God has 
deprived her of wisdom.” ‘This intimates that the art which other animals 
have to nourish and preserve their young is God’s gift, and, where it is not, 
God denies it, that by the folly of the ostrich, as well as by the wisdom of the 
ant, we may learn to he wise; for, Ist. As careless as the ostrich is of her eggs, 
many people are of their own souls; they make no provision for them, no 
proper nest in which they may be safe, leave them exposed to Satan and his 
temptations, and it is a certain evidence that they are deprived of wisdom. 
2nd. So careless are many parents of their children; some of their bodies, not 
providing for their own house, their own bowels, and therefore worse than 
infidels, and as bad as the ostrich; but many more are thus careless of their 


children’s souls, take no care of their education, send them abroad into the | 


world untaught, unarmed, forgetting what corruption there is in tue world 
through lust, which will certainly crush them. Thus their labour in rearing 
them comes to be in vain; it were better for their country they had never been 
born. 3rd. So careless are too many ministers of their people, with whom they 
should reside; but they leave them in the earth, and forget how busy Satan is 
to sow tares while men sleep. They overiook those whom they should oversee, 
and are really hardened against them. , 1 

2. Care of herself. She leaves her eggs in danger; but, if she herself be in 
danger, no creature shall ply the oar better to get out of the way of it than the 
ostrich, ver. 18. Then she lifts up her wings on high, (the strength of which 
then stands her in better stead than their beauty,) and with the help of them 
runs so fast that a horseman on full speed cannot overtake her; “ She scorneth 
the horse and his rider.” Many times those that are least under the law of 
natural affection contend most for the law of self-preservation. Let not the 
rider be proud of the swiftness of his horse, when so sottish and lubberly an 
animal as the ostrich shall have the heels of him. 


19 Hast thou given the horse strength ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 
20 Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? 
The glory of his nostrils zs terrible. 
21 He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength 
He goeth on to meet the armed men. 
22 He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; 
Neither turneth he back from the sword 
23 The quiver rattleth against him, 
The glittering spear and the shield. 
24 He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage: 


to be hardened against young |} 
- ones, that cannot help themselves, and therefore merit compassion ; that give 
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Neither believeth he that 7¢ 7s the sound of the trumpet. 
25 He saith among the trumpets, Ha, na; 
And he smelleth the battle afar olf, 


The thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 


God, having displayed his own power in those creatures that are strong and 
despise man, here shews it in one scarce inferior to any of them in strength, 
and yet very tame and serviceable to man, and that is the horse; especially 
“the horse that is prepared against the day of battle,” and is serviceable to man 
at a time when he has more than ordinary occasion for his service. It seems 
there was in Job’s country a noble, generous breed of herses. Job, it is pro- 
bable, kept a good stable of them, though they are not mentioned among his 
possessions; cattle, for use in husbandry, being there valued more than those 


_ for state and war, which alone horses were then reserved for, and they were 


| given the horse strength?” 


not then pus to such mean services as with us they are commonly put to. Con- 
cerning the great horse, that stately beast, it is here observed, 

First. That he has a great deal of strength and spirit; ver. 19, “ Hast thou 
‘ He uses his strength for man, but has it not from 
him ; God gave it him, who is the fountain of all the powers of nature, and yet 
he himself “ delighteth not in the strength of the horse,” Ps. exiviii, 10; but has 
told us that “a horse is a vain thing for safety,” Ps. xxxiii. 17. For running, 
drawing, and carrying, no creature that is ordinarily in the service of man hath 
se much strength as the horse hath, nor is of so stout and bold a spirit, not to 
be “ made atraid as a grasshopper,” but daring and forward to face danger. It 
is a mercy to man to have such a servant, which, though very strong, submits 
to the management of a child, and rebels not against his owner. But let not 
the strength of a horse be trusted to, Hos. xiv. 3; Ps. xx. 7; Isa. xxxi. 1, 3. 

Secondly. That his neck and nostrils look great. His neck is clothed with 
a great thundering mane, which makes him formidable, and is an ornament to 
him. ‘The glory of his nostrils when he snorts, flings up bis head, and throws 
foam about, is terrible. Perhaps there might be at that time and in that 
country a more stately breed of horses than any we have now. 

Thirdly. hat he is very fierce and furious in battle, and chargeth with an 
undaunted courage, though he pusheth on in imminent danger of his life. 
1. See how frolicsome he is, ver. 21. He paweth in the valley, scarce knowing 
what ground he stands upon. He is proud of his strength, and much more 
reason to be so that useth his strength in the service of man, and under his 
direction, than the wild ass, that useth it in contempt of man, and ina revolt 
from him, ver. 8. 2. See how forward he is to engage; “he goes on to meet the 
armed men,” animated not by the goodness of the cause, or the prospect of 
honour, but only by “‘the sound of the trumpet, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting” of the soldiers, which are as bellows to the fire of his innate 
courage, and make him spring forwards with the utmost eagerness, as if he 
cried, “‘ Ha, ha,” ver. 25. ow wonderfully are the brute creatures fitted fur, 
and inclined to, the services for which they were designed. 3. See how fearless 
he is, how he despiseth death, and the most threatening dangers; ver. 22, “he 
mocks at fear,” and makes a jest of it; slash at him with a sword, rattle the 
quiver, brandish the spear to drive him back, he will not retreat, but press 
forward, and even inspires couraye into his rider. 4. See how furious he is. 
He curvets, and pranceth, and runs on with so much violence and heat against 
the enemy, that one would think he even swallowed the ground with fierceness 
and rage, ver. 24. High mettle is the praise of a horse rather than of a man 
whom fierceness and rage ill become. ‘This description of the war horse will 
help to explain that character which is given of presumptuous sinners, 
Jer. viii. 6, “ Every one turneth to his course, as the horse rusheth into the 
battle.” When a man’s heart is fully set in him to do evil, and he is carried on 
in a wicked way by the violence of inordinate appetites and passions, there is 
no making him afraid of the wrath of God, and the fatal consequences of sin. 
Let his own conscience set before him the curse of the law, the death tht is 
the wages of sin, and all the terrors of the Almighty in battle array, and ne 
mocks at this fear, and is not affrighted, neither turneth he back from the 
flaming sword of the cherubim, Let ministers lift up their voice like a trum- 
pet, to proclaim the wrath of God against him, he believeth not that it is the 
sound of the trumpet, nor that God and his heralds are in earnest with him; 
but what will be in the end hereof it is easy to foresee. 


26 Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom, 

And stretch her wings toward the south ? 

Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, 
And make her nest on high ? 

She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, 

Upon the crag of the rock, and the strong place. 
From thence she seeketh the prey, 

And her eyes behold afar off. 

Her young ones also suck up blood: 

And where the slain a7, there zs she. 


The birds of the air are proofs of the wonderful power and providence of 
God, as well as the beasts of the earth. God here instanceth in two stutely 


ones. 

First. The hawk, a noble bird, of great strength and sagacity, and yet a bird 
of prey, ver. 26. This bird is here taken notice of for her flight, which is swift 
and strong, and especially for the course she steers towards the south, whither 
she follows the sun in winter, out of the colder countries in the north, espe- 
cially when she is to cast her plumes and renew them. This is her wisdom, 
and it was God that gave her this wisdom, not man, Perhaps the extraor- 
dinary wisdom of the hawk’s flight after her prey was aot used then for men’s 
diversion and recreation, as it has been since, It is pity the reclaimed hawk, 
that is taught to fly at man’s command, and to make him sport, should at any 
time be abused to the dishonour of God, since it is from God that she receives 
that wisdom which makes her flight entertaining and serviceable. 

Secondly. The eagle, a royal bird, and yet a bird of prey tov; the permission 
of which, nay, the giving of power to ehigke may help to reconcile us to the 
prosperity of oppressors among men. The eagle is here taken notice of 
1. For the height of her flight. No bird soars so high, has su strong a wing, 
por can so well bear the light of the sun. New, doth she mount at thy com- 
mand? yer, 27. Is it by any strength she has from thee, or dost thou direct her 
flight? No, it is by the natural power and instinct God has given her; she will 
svar out of thy sight, much more out of thy call. 2 For the strength of her 
nest. Her house is her castle and stronghold: she mukes it on high and on the 
rock, the crag of the rock, ver. 28, which sets her and her young out of the 
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xxxix. 13. There is every reason to think that the ostrich, and not 
the peacock, is intended in the first clause of this verse. Rosen- 
miiller’s version of the apes verse is, sae pic = bo eva 

ts: truly its wing and resembles of the stork. 
What {stews to verse 18° Gently describes the habits of the 
ostrich. : 
 xxxix. 19—25. This highly-figurative passage has been often com- 
pared with poetical descriptions of the war-horse in other books. 


Yhe word rendered “ thunder,” in verse 19, rather means the flowing 
or waving mane of the horse. In verse 20, for “ grasshopper,” 
understand “locust,” and translate the second clause, “ the snorting 
of his nostrils is a terror.” In verse 24 the war-horse is represented 
as devouring the ground in his fury, and not standing still when the 
trumpet sounds. The second clause of this verse must therefore be 
translated in accordance: ‘‘and he will not stand still when the 
sound of the trumpet” is heard. 
91 
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reach of danger. Secure sinners think themselves as safe in their sins as the 
eagle in her nest on high, in the clefts of the rock; Jer. xliv. 16, “But I will 
bring thee lown from thence,” saith the Lord. The higher ill men sit above 
the resentments of the earth, the nearer they ought to think themselves to the 
vengeance of Heaven. 3. For her quicksightedness; ver. 29, “her eyes behold 
afar off,” not upwards, but downwards, in quest of her prey. In this she is an 
emblem of a hypocrite, who, while in the profession of religion he seems to rise 
towards heaven, at the same time his eye and heart are upon the prey on earth, 
some temporal advantage, some widow’s house or other that he hopes to devour 
under pretence of devotion. 4. For the way she has of maintaining herself and 
her young. She preys upon living animals, which she seizeth and tears to pieces, 
and then carries to her young ones, who are taught to suck up blood. They 
do it by instinct, and’ know no better; but for men, that have reason and con- 
science, to thirst after blood, is what could scarce be believed, if there had not 
been in every age wretched instances of it. Shealso preys upon the dead bodies 
of men; “‘where the slain are, there is she.” These birds of prey (in another 
sense than the horse, ver. 25,) smell the battle afar off; therefore when a great 
slaughter is to be made among the enemies of the church, the fowls are invited 
to “the supper of the great God, to eat the flesh of kings and captains,” 
Rev. xix. 17, 19. Our Saviour refers to this instinct of the eagle, Mat. xxiv. 28, 
“ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” 
Every creature will make towards that which is its proper food; for He that 
provides them their food has implanted in them that inclination. These and 
many such instances of natural Rowe and sagacity in the inferior creatures, 
which we cannot account for, oblige us to confess our own weakness and igno- 
rance, and to give glory to God as the fountain of all being, power, wisdom, and 


perfection, 
CHAPTER XL. 


Many humbling puzzling questions God had put to Job in the foregoing chapter; now 
in this chapter, I. He demands an answer to them, ver. 1, 2. IL. Job submits in an 
humble silence, ver. 3—5. III. God proceeds to reason with him, for his conviction, of 
the infinite distance and disproportion between him and God, and that he was by no 
means an equal match for him. He challengeth him, (ver. 6, 7,) to vie with him, if 
he durst, for justice, ver. 8; power, ver. 9; majesty, ver. 10; and dominion over the 
proud, ver. 1l—14; and gives an instance of his power in one particular animal, here 
called Behemoth, ver. 15—24, 


a Pee the Lorp answered Job, and said, 
2 Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty in- 
struct Aim ? 
He that reproveth God, let him answer it. 
3 Then Job answered the Lorp, and said, 
4 Behold, I am vile ; what shall I answer thee ? 
I will lay mine hand upon my mouth. 
5 Once have I spoken; but I will not answer : 
Yea, twice ; but I will proceed no further. 


Here is, First. An humbling challenge which God gave to Job. After he had 
heaped up many hard questions upon him, by his manifest ignorance in the 
works of nature to shew him what an incompetent judge he was of the methods 
and designs of Providence, he clenches the nail with one demand more, which 
stands by itself here as the application of the whole. It should seem God 
paused awhile, as Elihu had done, to give Job time to say what he had to say, 
or to think of what God had said; but Job was in such confusion, that he 
remained silent, and therefore God here put him upon replying, ver. 1,2. ‘This 
is not said to be spoken out of the whirlwind, as before, and therefore some 
think God said it in a still small voice, which wrought more upon Job than the 
whirlwind did, as upon Elijah, 1 Ain. xix. 12, 13; “ My doctrine shall drop as 
the rain,” and then it doth wonders. Though Job had not spoken anything, 
yet God is said to answer him; for he knows men’s thoughts, and can return 
a suitable answer to their silence. Here, 

1. God puts a convincing question to him: “Shall he that contendeth with 
the Almighty instruct him?” Shall he pretend to dictate to God’s wisdom, or 
prescribe to his will? Shall God receive instruction from every peevish com- 
plainer, and change the measures he has taken to please him? It is a question 
with disdain: “Shall any teach God knowledge?” ch. xxi. 22. It is intimated 
that those who quarrel with God do in effect go about to teach him how to 
mend his work. For if we contend with men like ourselves, as not having done 
well, we ought to instruct them how to do better; but is it a thing to be 
suffered that any man should teach his Maker? He that contends with God is 
justly looked upon as his enemy, and shall he pretend so far to have prevailed 
in the contest, as to prescribe to him? We are ignorant and short-sighted, but 
before him all things are naked and open. We are foolish, but his wisdom is 
infinite; we are depending creatures, but he is the sovereign Creator, and shall 
we pretend to instruct him? Some read it, ‘Is it any wisdom to contend with 
the Almighty?’ The answer is easy, No, it is the greatest folly in the world. 
Is it wisdom to contend with him whom it will certainly be our ruin to oppose, 
and unspeakably our interest to submit to? 

2. He demands a speedy reply to it: “He that reproacheth God, let him 
answer” this question to his own conscience, and answer it thus, “ Far be it 
from me to contend with the flay, or to instruct him. Let him answer 
all those questions which I have put if he can. Let him answer for his presump- 
tion and insolence, answer it at God’s bar to his confusion. ‘Those have high 
thoughts of themselves, and mean thoughts of God, who reprove any thing he 
saith or doth. 


Secondly. Job’s humble submission thereupon. Now Job came to himself, 
and began to melt into godly sorrow. When his friends reasoned with him, he 
did not yield, but the voice of the Lord is powerful. When the Spirit of truth 
is come he shall convince. They had condemned him for a wicked man; Elihu 
himself had been very sharp upon him, ch. xxxiv. 7, 8,37; but God had not 
given him such hard words. We may sometimes have reason to expect better 
treatment from God, and a more candid construction of what we do, than we 
meet with from our friends. And this the good man is here overcome by, and 
yields himself a conquered captive to the grace of God. 

1. He owns himself an offender, and has nothing to say in his own justifica- 
tion ; ver. 4, ““ Behold, I am vile;” not only mean and contemptible, but vile and 
abominable in my own eyes. He is now sensible that he hath sinned, and 
therefore calls himself vile. Sin debaseth us, and penitents abase themselves, 
reproach themselves, are ashamed, yea, even confounded. I have acted undu- 
tifully to my father, PAA AGS to my benefactor, unwisely for myself, and 
therefore I am vile. Job now vilifies himself as much as ever he ha justified 
and magnitied himself. Repentance changes men’s opinion of themselves. Job 
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had been too bold in demanding a conference with God, and thought he could 
make his part good with him; but now he is convinced of his error, and owns 
himself utterly unable to stand before God, or to produce any thing worth 
his notice; the veriest dunghill worm that ever crawled upon God’s ground, 
While his friends talked with him he answered them, for he thought himself 
as good as they; but when God talked with him, he had nothing to say: for in 
comparison with him he sees himself nothing, less than nothing, worse than 
nothing, vanity and vileness itself, and therefore, ‘““ What shall 1 answer thee?” 
God demanded an answer, ver. 2. Here he gives the reason of his silence. It 
was not because he was sullen, but because he was convinced he had been in 
the wrong. Those that are truly sensible of their own sinfulness and vileness 
dare not justify themselves before God, but are ashamed that ever they enter- 
uid such a thought, and in token of that shame lay their hand upon their 
mouth. 

2. He promiseth not to offend any more as he had done; for Elihu had told 
him this was meet to be said unto God. When we have spoken amiss, we must 
pent it, and not repeat it, nor stand to it. He enjoins himself silence; ver. 4, 
“T will lay my hand upon my mouth,” will keep that as with a bridle, to suppress 
all passionate thoughts which ety arise in my mind, and keep them from break-~ 
ing out in intemperate speeches. It is bad to think amiss, but it is nuch worse to 
speak amiss, for that is an allowance of the evil thought, and gives it an imprima- 
tur,—‘a sanction ;’ it is publishing the seditious libel; and therefore “ If thou hast 
thought evil, lay thy hand upon thy mouth,” and let it go no farther, Pr. xxx. 32; 
and that will be an evidence for thee, that that which thou thoughtest thou 
allowest not. Job had suffered his evil thoughts to vent themselves; ‘Once 
have I spoken ” amiss, “ yea, twice ;” that is, divers times, in one discourse and 
in another; but I have done, I will not answer, I will not stand to what I have 
said, nor say it again, “1 will proceed no farther.” Observe here what true 
repentance is. Ist. It is to rectify our errors, and the false principles we went 
upon in doing as we did. What we have long, and often, and vigorously main- 
tained once, yea, twice, as soon as we are convinced that it is a mistake, we 
must retract it, not adhere to it any longer, but take shame to ourselves for 
holding it so long. 2nd. It is to return from every by-path, and to proceed 
not one step farther in it. ‘I will not add,’ so the word is. I will never 
indulge my passion so much again, nor give myself such a liberty of speech; 
will never say as I have said, nor do as I have done. Until it come to this, we 
come short of repentance. Farther observe, that those who dispute with 
God, will be silenced at last. Job had been very bold and forward in demand- 
ing a conference with God, and talked very big, how plain he would make his 
case, and how sure he was that he “should be justified, as a prince he would go 
near unto him,” ch. xxxi. 37; he would come even to his seat, ch. xxiii. 3; but 
he has soon enough of it, he lets fall his go and will not answer. Lord the 
wisdom and right is all on thy side, and 1 have done foolishly and wickedly in 
questioning it. 


6 Then answered the Lord unto Job out of the whirlwind, 
7 Gird up thy loins now like a man: [and said, 
I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 
8 Wilt thou also disannul my judgment ? 
Wilt thou condemn me, that thou mayest be righteous? 
9 Hast thou an arm like God? 
Or caust thou thunder with a voice like him ? 


10 Deck thyself now with majesty and excellency ; 
And array thyself with glory and beauty. 
11 Cast abroad the rage of thy wrath : 
And behold every one ¢hat ts proud, and abase him. 
12 Look on every one ¢hat ts proud, and bring him low; 
And tread down the wicked in their place, 
13 Hide them in the dust together ; 
And bind their faces in secret. 
14 Then will I also confess unto thee 


That thine own right hand can save thee. 


Job was greatly humbled for what God had already said, but not sufficiently; 
brought low, but not low enough; and therefore God here proceeds to reason 
with him in the same manner, and to the same purpose, as before, ver. 6. 
Observe, 1. Those who duly receive what they have heard from God, and 
profit by it, shall hear more from him. 2. Those that are truly convinced of 
sin, and penitent for it, yet have need to be more thoroughly convinced, and to 
be made more deeply penitent. Those that are under convictions, that have 
their sins set in order before their eyes, and their hearts broken for them, must 
learn from this instance not to catch at comfort too soon; it will be everlasting 


when it comes, and therefore it is necessary we be prepared for it by deep 
humiliation, that the wound be searched to the bottom, and not skinned over, 
and that we do not make more haste out of our convictions than good speed. 


When our hearts begin to melt and relent within us, let those considerations be 
dwelt upon and pursued which will help to make a thorough effectual thaw of 
it. God begins with a challenge, ver. 7, as before, ch. xxxviii. 3, “ Gird up thy 
loins now like a man,” If thou hast the courage and confidence thou hast 
pretended to, shew it now; but thou wilt soon be made to see and own thyself 
no match for me. This is that which every proud heart must be brought to at 
last, either by its repentance or by its ruin; and thus low must every mountain 
and hill be sooner or later brought. We must acknowledge, oe 

First. That we cannot vie with God for justice. That the Lord is righteous 
and holy in his dealings with us, but we are unrighteous and unholy in our 
carriage towards him. We have a great deal to blame ourselves for, but 
nothing to blame him for; ver. 8, “ Wilt thou disannul my judgment?” Wilt 
thou take exceptions to what I say and do, and bring a writ of error to reverse 
the judgment I have given, as erroneous and unjust? Many of Job’s complaints 
had too much of a tendency this way ; “I cry out of wrong,” saith he, “but Lam 
not heard;” but such language as this is by no means to be suffered. God’s 
judgment cannot, must not, be disannulled, for we are sure it is according to 
truth, and therefore it is a Beoe piece of impudence and iniquity in us to eall 
it in question. What! saith God, “wilt thou condemn me, that thou mayest 
be righteous?” Must my honour suffer for the pxrue of thy reputation? 
Must I be charged as dealing unjustly with thee, because thou canst not 
otherwise clear thyself from the censures thou liest under? Our duty is 
to condemn ourselves that God may be righteous; David is therefore ready 


xxxix. Z6—30. We may suppose that the hawk alluded to is not 
of one kind only. The point of the reference is in the fact that 
“the hawk is a bird of passage; God has endowed it with instinct 
to migrate to the south as the winter season is approaching.” These 
details indicate the accurate acquaintance which the writer possessed 
with the habits of the animals he mentioned. What he says of the 
eagle family is singularly accurate: they fly higher than all other 
birds, they build in the inaccessible rocks which they love to haunt, 
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their power of seeing is greater than that of any other creatures, 
they convey living animals to their nests for their young, and they — 
devour the corpses of the battle-field. {Taide 

xl. 1, 2. Having concluded the long array of appeals to what 
God’s works teach of Him and suggest in regard to man, the Lord 
asks whether, after this, the disputatious has anything 


to say: 
will the litigant who contended with the Almighty contend any 


longer? let the reprover of God answer. 
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to own the evil he has done in God’s sight, that God may be justitied wher 
he speaks, an¢ clear when he judgeth, Ps. li. 4; see Reais. 33 Die x 7, 
But those are very proud, and very ignorant both of God and themselves 
who to clear themselves will condemn God; and the day is coming when, if 
the mistake be not rectified in time by repentance, the eternal judgment will 
be both the confutation of the plea and the confusion of the prisoner, for the 
heavens shall declare God’s righteousness, and all the world shall become 
guilty before him. 
Secondly. That. we cannot vie with God for power; and therefore, as it is 
great impiety, so it is great imprudence to contest with him, and we go as much 
against our interest as we do against reason and right; ver. 9, “ Hast thou 
an arm like God?” equal to his in length and strength; or, “ Canst thou 
thunder with a voice like him,” as he did, ch. xxxvii. 1, 2, or doth now out of 
the whirlwind? To convince Job that he was not so able as he thought him- 
self to contest with God, he shews him, 1. That he could never fight it out 
with him, nor carry his cause by force of arms. Sometimes among men con- 
troversies have been decided by battle, and the victorious champion is adjudged 
to have the right on his side; but, if it be put upon that issue between God 
and man, man would certainly go by the worse, for all the force he could raise 
against the Almighty would be but like briars and thorns before a consuming 
fire, Isa. xxvii. 4. ast thou, a poor, weak worm of the earth, an arm com- 
parable to His who upholdeth all things? The power of creatures, even of 
angels themselves, is derived from God, limited by him, and dependent on him ; 
but the power of God is original, independent, and unlimited. He can do every |' 
thing without us; we can do nothi i him ; and, therefore, we have not 


] ing without 
an arm like God. 2. That he could never talk it out with him, nor carry his 
cause by noise and big words, which sometimes, among men, go a great way 
towards the gaining of a point; ‘ Canst thou thunder with a voice like him?” 
No; his voice will soon drown thine, and one of his thunders will overpower 
and overrule thy whispers. Man cannot speak so convincingly, so powerfully, 
nor with such a commanding, conquering force as God can, who speaks and 
it is done. His creating voice is called his thunder, Ps. civ. 7; so is that voice 
of his with which he terrifies and discomfits his enemies, 1 Sam. ii. 10, ‘Out of 
heaven shall he thunder upon them.” The wrath of a king may sometimes be 
like the roaring of a lion, but can never pretend to imitate God’s thunder. 

Thirdly. That we cannot vie with God for beauty and majesty; ver. 10, If 
thou wilt enter into a comparison with him, and appear more amiable, put on 
thy best clothes, “deck thyself now with maj onty and excellency.” Appear 
in all the martial pomp, in all the royal pomp thou hast, make thy best of every 
thing that will set thee off, “array thyself with glory and beauty,” such as may 
awe thy enemies and charm thy friends. But what is it all to the Divine 
majesty and beauty? No more than the light of a glowworm to that of the sun 
when he goes forth in his strength. God decks himself with such majesty and 
glory as is the terror of devils and all the pomend of darkness, and makes 
them tremble; he arrays himself with such glory and beauty as is the wonder 
of angels and all the saints in light, and makes them rejoice. David could dwell 
all his days in God’s house to behold the beauty of the Lord. But in comparison 
with this, what is all that majesty and excellency with which princes think to 
make themselves feared, and all that glory and beauty with which lovers think 
to make themselves beloved? If Job think in contending with God to carry 
the day by looking great and making a figure, he is quite mistaken. 
shall be ashamed and the moon confounded when God shines forth.” 

Fourthly. That we cannot vie with God for dominion over the proud, 
ver. 1l—14. Here the cause is put upon this short issue: if Job can humble 
and abase proud tyrants and oppressors as easily and effectually as God can, 
it shall be acknowledged that he has some colour to compare with God. 
Observe here, , ; 

1. The justice Job is here challenged to do; and that is to bring the proud 
low, with a look. If Job will pretend to be a rival with God, especially if he 
pretend to be a judge of his actions, he must be able to do this. 

Ist. It is here supposed that God can do it, and will do it himself, else he 
would not have put it thus upon Job. By this God proves himself to be God, 
that he resisted the proud, sat Judge Ly gene them, and is able to bring them to 
ruin. Observe here, First. That proud people are wicked people,-and pride | 
is at the bottom of a great deal of the wickedness that is in this world, both 
towards God and man. Secondly. Proud people will certainly be abased and 
brought low, for pride goes before destruction. If they bend not, they will 
break; if they humble not themselves by true repentance, God will humble 
them to their everlasting confusion. ‘The wicked will be trodden down in their 
place ; that is, wherever they are found. Though they pretend to have a place 
of their own, and to have taken root in it, yet there they shall be trodden down, 
and all the wealth and power and interest which their place entitles them to, 
will not be their security. Thirdly. The wrath of God scattered among the 
proud will humble them and break them, and bring them down. If he casts 
abroad the rage of his wrath, as he will do at the great day, and sometimes doth 
in this life, the stoutest heart cannot hold out against him. Who knows the 

ower of his anger? Fourthly. God can and doth easily abase proud tyrants. 
Pie can look upon them, and bring them low, can put them to shame and fear 
and utter ruin with one angry look, as he can with a gracious look revive the 
hearts of the contrite ones. Fifthly. He can and will at last do it effectually, 
ver. 13; not only bring them to the dust, from which they might hope to arise 
but hide them in the dust, like the proud Egyptian whom Moses slew and hi 
in the sand, #z. ii. 12; that is, they shall not only be brought to death, but 
brought to the grave, that pit out of which there is no return. They were 
aad of the figure they made, but they shall be buried in oblivion, and be no 
more remembered than those that are hid in the dust —out of sight and out of 
mind, They were linked in leagues and confederacies to do mischief, and are 
now bound in bundles, they are hid together; not their rest, but their shame 
together is in the dust, ch. xvii. 16. Nay, they are treated as malefactors, who, 
when condemned, had their faces covered as Haman’s was; he binds their 
faves in secret, or as dead men. Lazarus, in_the grave, had his face bound 
about. So complete will the victory be that God will gain at last over proud 
sinners that set themselves in opposition to him, Now by this he proves him- 
self to be God, Doth he thus paiaorond men? then he is on ill he thus 
punish them? then he is the just Judge of the world. Can he thus humble 
them? then he is the Lord Almighty. When he had abased proud Pharaoh, 
and hid him in the sand of the Red sea, Jethro from thence inferred that 
doubtless the Lord is greater than all gods, for wherein the proud enemies 
of his Israel eal proudly he was above them, he was too hard for them, 

12. xviii. 11: see Rev, xix. 1, 2 Y , : 
ees It is here proposed to Job to do it. He had been passionately quarrelling 
with God and his providence, casting abroad the rage of his wrat towards 
heaven; as if he thought thereby to bring God himself to his mind. Come, 
saith God, try thy hand first upon proud men, and thou wilt soon see how 
little they value the rage of thy wrath; and shall I then regard it or be moved 
by it? Job had complained of the prosperity and power of tyrants and 
oppressors, and was ready to charge God with maladministration for suffering 
it: but he ought not to find fault except he could mend. he 
only, has power enough to humble and bring down proud men, no he 
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has wisdom enough to know when and how to do tt, and it is not for us to 
prescribe to him, or to teach him how to govern the world. Unless we had 
an arm like God, we must not think to take his work out of his hands. 

2. The justice which is here promised shall be done him, if he can perform 
such mighty works as these; ver. 14, “Then will [ also confess unto thee that 
thy right hand” is sufficient to “save thee,” though, after all, it would be too 
weak to contend with me. Itis the innate pride and ambition of man that he 
would be his own saviour, would have his own hands sufficient for him, and 
be independent; but it is presumption to pretend to it; our own hands cannot 
save us by recommending us to God’s grace, much less by rescuing us from his 
justice. Unless we could by our own power humble our enemies, we cannot 
pretend by our own power to save ourselves; but if we could, God himself 
would confess it. He never did, nor ever will, Gefraud any man of his just 
praise, nor deny him the honour he has merited. But, since we cannot do this, 
we must confess unto him that our own hands cannot save us, and therefore 
into his hand we must commit ourselves. 


15 Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee ; 
He eateth grass as an ox. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


16 Lo now, his strength 2s in his loins, 

And his force zs in the navel of his belly. 

He moveth his tail like a cedar . 

The sinews of his stones are wrapped together 

His bones are as strong pieces of brass , 

His bones are like bars of iron. 

He ‘s the chief of the ways of God : [unto him. 
He that made him can make his sword to approach 
Surely the mountains bring him forth food, 

Where all the beasts of the field play 

He lieth under the shady trees, 

In the covert of the reed, and fens. 

The shady trees cover him with their. shadow ; 

The willows of the brook compass him about. 

Behold, he drinketh up a river, avd hasteth not. 

He trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into lis moutb, 
He taketh it with his eyes: 

His nose pierceth through snares. 


God, for the farther proving of his own power, and disproving of Job’s_pre- 
tensions, concludes his discourse with the description of two huge, vast, mighty 
animals, far exceeding man in bulk and strength; one he calls so ee the 
other Leviathan. In these verses we have the former described. “Behold 
now behemoth,” and consider whether thou art able to contend with him who 
made that beast and gave him all that power that he hath, and whether it 
is not thy wisdom rather to submit to him, and make thy peace with him. 
Behemoth signifies beasts in general, but must here be meant of some one 
particular species. Some understand it of the bull; others of an amphibious _ 
animal, well known, they say, in Egypt, called the river horse, hippopotamus, 
living among the fish in the river Nilus, but coming out to feed upon the earth. 
But I confess I see no reason to depart from the ancient and most generally 
received opinion, that it is the elephant that is here described, which is a very 
strong, stately creature, of a very large stature above any other, and of won- 
derful sagacity, and of so great a reputation in the animal re om | that among 
so many fourfooted beasts as we have had the natural history of, ch, xxxviil. 
and xxxix., we can scarce suppose this should be omitted. Observe, 

First. The description here given of the behemoth. at  / 
1. His body is very strong and well built. “His strength 1s in his loins, 
ver. 16. His bones, compared with those of other creatures, are like bars of 
iron, ver. 18. His backbone so strong, that, though his tail be not large, yet he 
moves it like a cedar, with a commanding force, ver. 17. Some understand it 
of the trunk of the elephant, for the word signifies any extreme part, and ip 
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xl. 7—14. A general call to Job to exercise Divine prerogatives if 
he can. The words “bind their faces in secret,” in verse 13, refer to 
the imprisoning of persons in obscure dungeons. The final judg- 
ment’of the wicked is in the hands of the Most High. ’ 

xl. 15—24. On the word “behemoth,” in verse 15, we read in the 
, “or the elephant, as some think,” but it is now generally 


ein * * 
believed that the hippopotamus is meant. The account of the animal 
is very figurative and highly coloured, but the leading features can , 


easily be recognised. In verse 16, the second clause should rather 
be rendered “his force is in the sinews (or muscles) of his belly,” 
where “belly” may mean the body generally, as distinguished from 
the limbs. Verse 17 properly means, ‘“ He waves his tail like a cedar, 
the sinews of his thighs are matted together.’ Other explanations 
of the second clause have been proposed, but the sense now given is 
the one most acquiesced in by good critics. The words “he is the 
chief of the ways of God,” in verse 19, signify that the ee ee is 
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that there is indeed a wonderful strength. So strong is the elephant in his 
back and loins, and the sinews of his thighs, that he will carry a large wooden 
tower, and a great number of fighting men in it. No animal whatsoever comes 
near the elephant for strength of body, which is the main thing insisted on in 
this description. 

2. He feeds on the products of the earth, and doth not prey upon other 
animals; he “eateth grass as an ox,” ver. 15; “the mountains bring him forth 
food,” ver. 20; and the beasts of the field do not tremble before him, nor flee from 
him, as from a lion; but they play about him, knowing they are in no danger 
from him. This may give us occasion, Ist. ‘lo acknowledge the goodness of 
sxod in ordering it so that a creature of such bulk, that required so much food, 
should not feed upon flesh, for then multitudes must die to keep him alive, 
but should be content with the grass of the field, to prevent such destruction 
of lives as otherwise must have been made. 2nd. ‘lo commend living upon 
herbs and fruits without flesh, according to the original appvintment of man’s 
food, Gen. i. 29. Even the strength of an “i score as of a horse and an ox, 
may be supported without flesh, and why not those of aman? ‘Though, there- 
fore, we use the liberty God has allowed us, yet, be not among riotous eaters 
of flesh, Pr. xxiii. 20. Too commend a quiet and peaceable life. Who would 
not rather, like the elephant, have his neighbours easy and pleasant about him, 
than, like the lion, have them all afraid of hit ? 

3. He lodgeth “ under the shady trees,” ver. 21, which “cover him with their 
shadow,” ver. 22, where he has a free and open air tu breathe in; while the 
lions, that live by prey, when they would repose themselves, are obliged tu 
retire into a close and dark den, to live therein, and to abide in the covert of 
that, ch. xxxviii. 40. They that area terror to others canuot but be sometimes 
a terror to themselves too; but they will be easy that will let others be easy 
about them; and the reed and fens, and the willows of the brook, though a 
very weak and slender fortification, yet are sufficient for the defence and 
security of those who therefore dread no harm, because they design none. 

4. That he is a very great and greedy drinker; not of wine and strong drink,— 
to be greedy of that is peculiar to man, who, by his drunkenness, makes a beast 
of himself,—but of fair water. Ist. His belly is big, and must be filled, and 
therefore he must have supply accordingly, ver. 23. He drinks so much that 
one would think he could drink up a river, if you would give him time and not 
hasten him. Or, when he drinks, he hasteth not, as those do that drink in fear; 
he is confident of his own strength and safety, and therefore makes no haste 
when he drinks, no more haste than good speed. 2nd. His eye is bigger than 
his belly; for when he is very thirsty, having been long kept without water, 
he “trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his. mouth,” and even “takes it 
with his eyes,” ver. 24. As a covetous man causeth his eyes to fly upon the 
wealth of this world, which he is greedy of, so this great beast is said to snatch, 
or draw up, even a river, with his eyes. 3rd. His nose has in it strength 
enough for both; for when he goes greedily to drink with it he pierceth through 
snares, or nets, which perhaps are laid in the water to catch fish. He makes 
nothing of the difficulties that lie in his way, so great is his strength, and so 
bor: be! his appetite. A en 

econdly. ‘he use that is to be made of this description. We have taken 
a view of this mountain of a beast, this overgrown animal, which is here set 
before us, not merely as a show, as sometimes it is in our country, to satisfy 
our curiosity, and to amuse us, but as an argument with us to humble our- 
selves before the great God; for, 

1. He made this vast animal, which is so fearfully and wonderfully made; 
ft is the work of his hands, the contrivance of his wisdom, the product of his 
power; it is “behemoth which I made,” ver. 15. Whatever strength this or 
any other creature hath, it is derived from God, who therefore must be 
acknowledged to have all power originally and infinitely in himself, and such 
an arm as it is not for us to coutest with. This beast is here called the chief in 
its kind of the ways of God, ver. 19; an eminent instance of the Creator’s 
power and wisdom. They that will peruse the accounts given by historians 
of the elephant will find that his capacities approach nearer to those of reason 
than the capacities of any other brute creature whatsoever; and therefore he 
is fitly called ““the chief of the ways of God,” in the inferior part of the crea- 
tion, no creature below man being preferablé to him. 

2. He made him with man, as he made other four-footed beasts, on the same 
day with man, Gen. i. 25, 26, whereas the fish and fowl were made the day before, 
and to live and move on the same earth, in the same element ; and therefore man 
and beast are said to be jointly preserved by the Divine providence, as fellow 
commoners, Ps. xxxvi. 6. It is “behemoth which I made with thee;” I made 
that beast as well as thee, and he doth not quarrel with me; why then’ dost 
thou? Why shouldst thou demand peculiar favours because | made thee, 
ch. x. 9, when I made the behemoth likewise with thee? 1 made thee as wellas 
that beast, and therefore can as easily manage thee at pleasure as that beast; 
and will do it, whether thou refuse, or whether thou choose. I made him with 
thee that thou mayest look upon hirr. and receive instruction. We need not go 
far for proots and instances of God's almighty power and sovereign dominion; 
they are with us, they are near us, they are under our eye wherever we are. 

3. “ He that made him can make his sword to approach to him,” ver. 19; that 
is, the same hand that made him, notwithstanding his great bulk and strength, 
can unmake him again at pleasure, and kill an elephant as easily as a worm or 
a tly, without any difficulty, and without impeachment either of waste or wrong. 
God that gave to all the creatures their being, may take away the being he gave; 
for may he not do what he will with his own? And he can do it; he that has 
power to create with a word, no doubt has power to destroy with a word, and 
can as easily speak the creature into nothing as at first he spoke it out of 
nothing. ‘lhe behemoth perhaps is here intended (as well as the leviathan 
afterwards) to represent those proud tyrants and oppressors, whom God had 
just now challenged Job to abase and bring down. ‘They think themselves as 
well fortified against the judgments of God as the elephant with his bones of 
brass andiron ; but he that made the soul of man knows all the avenues to it, and 
can make the sword of justice—his wrath—to approach to it, and touch it in the 
most tender and sensible part. He that framed the engine, and put the parts of 
it together, knows how to take it in pieces. Woe to him, therefore, that strives 
with his Maker ; for he that made has therefore power to make him miserable, 
‘and will not make him happy unless he will be ruled by him. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


The description here given of the leviathan, a very large, strong, formidable fish, or 
water animal, is designed yet farther to convince Job of his own impotency, and of 
God's omnipotence, that he might be humbled tor his folly in making sv bold with him 
as he had done, I. To convince Job of his own weakness, he is here challenged to 
subdue and tame this leviathan if he could, and make himself master of him, ver. 1—9; 
which because he cannot do, he must own himself utterly unable to stand before the 
great God, ver. 10. II. To convince Job of God's power and terrible majesty. divers 

articular instances are here given of the strength and terror o! the leviathan, which 
A no more than what God has given him, nor more than he has under his check, 
ver. 11, 12. The face of the leviathan is here described to be terrible, ver. 13, 14° his 
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scalcs close, ver. 15—17; t 3 breath and neesings sparkling, ver. 18—21; his flesh 
firm, ver. 22—24; his streng hand spirit when he is attacked insuperable, ver. 25—30; 
his motions turbulent and cisturbing to the waters, ver. 31, 32. So that upon the 
whole matter he is a very terrible creature, and man is uo match for him, ver. 33, 34, 


(Ga thou draw out leviathan wita an hook ? 
Or his tongue with a cord wAich thou lettest down ? 
2 Canst thou put an hook into his nose ? 

Or bore his jaw through with a thorn ? 

Will he make many supplications unto thee ? 

Will he speak soft words unto thee ? 

Will he make a covenant with thee ? 

Wilt thou take him for a servant for ever? 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? 

Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? 

Shall the companions make a banquet of him ? 

Shall they part him among the merchants ? 

Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons ? 

Or his head with fish spears ? 

Lay thine hand upon him, 

Remember the battle, do no more. 

Behold, the hope of him is in vain: 

Shall not ove be cast down even at the sight o” him ? 
None és so fierce that dare stir him up : 

Who then is able to stand before me ? 


Whether this leviathan be a whale or crocodile is a great dispute among the 
learned, which I will not undertake to determine ; some of the particulars agree 
more easily to the one, others to the other ; both are very strong and fierce, and 
the power of the Creator appears in them. The ingenious Sir Richard Black- 
more, though he admits the more received opinion concerning the behemoth, 
that that must be meant of the elephant, yet agrees with the learned Bochart’s 
notion of the leviathan, that it is the crocodile, which was so well known in the 
river of Egypt. I contess that which inclines me rather to understand it of the 
whale, is not only because it is much larger, and a nobler animal, but because in 
the history of the creation there is such an express notice taken of it as is not of 
any other species of animals whatsoever, Gen. i.21, “ God created great whales ;” 
by which it appears not only that whales were well known in those parts in’ 
Moses’ time, who lived a little after Job; but that the creation of whetee was 
generally looked upon as a most illustrious proof of the eternal power and 
godhead of the Creator; and we may conjecture that this was the reason (for 
otherwise it seems unaccountable) why Moses there so particularly mentions 
the creation of the whales, because God has so lately, in this discourse with Job, 
more largely insisted upon the bulk and strength of that creature than of any 
other, as the proof his power; and the leviathan is here ppouen of as an inhabit- 
ant of the sea, ver. 31, which the crocodile is not; and Ps. civ. 25, 26, “there,” 
in “the great and wide sea is that leviathan.” Here in these verses, 

First. He shews how unable Job was to master the leviathan. 1. That he 
could not catch him as a little fish with angling, ver. 1, 2. He had no bait where- 
with to deceive him, no hook wherewith to catch him, no fish-line wherewith to 
draw him out of the water, nor a thorn to run through his gills on which to 
carry him home. 2. That he could not make him his prisoner, nor force him to 
cry quarter, or surrender himself at discretion, ver. 3,4. He knows his own 
strength too well to make many supplications to thee, and to make a covenant 
with thee to be thy servant, on condition thou wilt save his life. 3. That he 
could not entice him into a cage, and keep him there, as a bird for the children 
to play with, ver. 5. There are creatures so little, so weak, as to be easily 
restrained thus, and triumphed over; but the leviathan is none of those; he is 
made to be the terror, not the sport and diversion, of mankind. 4. That he could 
not have him served up to his table as a fish dinner; he and his companions 
could not make a banquet of him; his flesh is too strong to be fit for food; nor, if 
he were good fish, is he so easily cateched. 5. ‘That they could not enrich them- 
selves with the spoil of him. “Shall they part him among the merchants,” the 
bones to one, the oil tu another ? so they will do if they can catch him: but it is 

robable the art of fishing for whales was not brought to perfection then as it 
has been since. 6. ‘hat they could not be the death of him; could not “fill his 
head with fish-spears,” ver. 7. He kept out of the reach of their instruments 
of slaughter ; or, if they touched him, they could not touch him to the quick. 
7. That it was to no purpose to attempt it; the hope of taking him is in vain 
ver. 9. If men go about tu seize him, so formidable is he that the very sight of 
him will give them enough, and make a stout man ready to faint away; “ Shall 
not one be cast down even at the Hig Si of him?” and will not that deter the 
pursuers from their attempt? Job is bid, at his peril, to lay his hand upon him; 
ver. 8, Touch him if thou dare; remember the battle, how unable thou art to 
encounter such a force, and what is therefore likely to be the issue of the battle, 
and do no more, but desist from the attempt. It is good to remember the battle 
before we engage in a war, and put off the harness in time, if we foresee it will 
be to no purptse to gird it on. Job is hereby admonished not to proceed in his 
controversy with God, but to make his peace with him, remembering what the 
battle will certainly end in if we come to an engagement: see Isa. xxvii. 4, 5. 

Secondly. From thence he infers how unable he was to contend with the 
Almighty. “ None is so fieree,” none so fool-hardy, that dare stir up the levi- 
athan, ver. 10, as knowing he will certainly be too hard for them; and “who 
then is able to stand before God,” either tu impeach and arraign his proceed- 
ings, or to outface the power of his wrath? If the inferior creatures that are 
put under the feet of man, and over whom he has dominion, keep us in awe 
thus, how terrible must the majesty of our great Lord be, who has a sovereiyn 
dominion over us, and against whom man has been so long in rebellion? * Who 
can stand before him when once he is angry ?” 


11 Who hath prevented me, that I should repay him ¢ 
Whatsoever is under the whole heaven is mine, 

12 I will not conceal his parts, nor his power, 
Nor his comely proportion, 


10 


* pre-eminent among the works of God.” What follows is translated 
by Rodwell, “ His Creator has furnished him with tusks like a sword,” 
wherein he is preceded by several other authorities. The Hebrew 
word rendered “shady trees,” in verses 21 and 22, is said to mean the 
rhamnus lotus, or lotus tree of Linnzus, also called the dum or dhom 
by the Arabs; it is a very thorny tree. and bears an edible fruit like 
a small gooseberry. The translation of verses 23 and 24 cannot 
stand, and it is now generally admitted that the sense adopted by 


94 


Barnes is more nearly correct: “Wo, should a river rash upon him 
he is not alarmed; he is unmoved should the Jordan rush upon his 
mouth. Who can take him when he is on his guard? or when taken’ 
in snares, who can pierce his nose?” The amphibious habits of the 
animal are alluded to in verse 23, but the mention of the Jordan _ 
does not imply that the hippopotamus ever frequented it. It has — 
been thought that “Jordan” stands for any large river, but on in- 
sufficient grounds. In reference to the last verse, it is only needful 
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13 Who can discover the face of his garment ? 
Or who can come fo him with his double bridle ¢ 
Who can open the doors of his face ? 
His teeth are terrible round about. 
His scales are his pride, 
Shut up together as with a close sea! 
16 One is so near to another, 
That no air can come between them 
They are joined one to another, 
They stick together, that they cannot be surdered. 
1£ By his neesings a light doth shine, 
And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning 


JOB 
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CROCODILE, 


19 Out of his mouth go burning lamps, 

And sparks of fire leap out 

Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 

As out of a seething pot or caldron. 

His breath kindleth coals, iS ate 
And a flame goeth out of his mouth. 

In his neck remaineth strength, 

And sorrow is turned into joy before him. 

The flakes of his flesh are joined together : 

They are firm in themselves; they cannot be moved. 
His heart is as firm as a stone ; 

Yea, as hard as a piece of the nether mé//stone. 
When he raiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid: 
By reason of breakings they purify themselves. 
The sword of him that laveth at him cannot hold: 
The spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 

He esteemeth iron as straw, 

And brass as rotten wood. 

The arrow cannot make him flee : 

Sling stones are turned with him into stubble 
Darts are counted as stubble: 

He laugheth at the shaking of a spear 

Sharp stones are under him: 

He spreadeth sharp pointed things upon the mire. 
He maketh the-deep to boil like a pot: 

He maketh the sea like a pot of oinunent. 

He maketh a path to shine after him ; 

One would think the deep zo be hoary. 

Upon earth there is not his like, 

Who is made without fear 

He beholdeth all high things: 

He 1s a king over all the children of pride. 
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God having in the foregoing verses shewed Job how unable he was to deal 
with the leviathan, here sets forth his own power in that massy mighty 
creature. Here is, 

First. God’s sovereign dominion and independency laid down, ver. 11. 1. That 
he is indebted to none of his creatures. If any pretend he is indebted to them, 
let them make their demand and prove their debt, and they shall receive it in 
full, and not by composition. “ Who has prevented me?” that is, who has laid 
any obligations upon me by any service they have done me? Who can pretend 
to be beforehand with me? If any were, I would not long be behindhand with 
them ; I would soon repay them. The apostle quotes this for the silencing of 
all flesh in God’s presence, Rom. xi. 35, “who Tah first given to him, and it 
shall be recompensed to him again?” As God doth not inflict upon us the evils 


| we have deserved, so he doth bestow upon us the favours we have not deseryed. 


2. That he is the rightful Lord and owner of all the creatures. “ Whatsoeyer 
is under the whole heavens,” animate or inanimate, “is mine,” (and particularly 
this leviathan,) at my command and dispose, what I have an incontestable 
property in, and dominion over. All is his; we are his, all we have and do, 
and therefore we cannot make God our debtor; but of thine own, Lord, have 
we given thee. All is his; and therefore if he were indebted to any, he has 
wherewithal to repay them; the debt is in good hands. All is his; and there- 
fore he needs not our services, nor can he be benefited by them. “If 1 were 
hungry, I would not tell thee: for the world is mine, and the fulness thereof,” 
..1 


Secondly. The proof and illustration of it from the wonderful structure of the 
leviathan, ver. 12. The parts of his body, the power he exerts, especialiy when 
he is set upon, and the gomely proportion of the whole of him, is what God will 
not conceal, and therefore what we must observe and acknowledge the power 
of God in. Though he be a creature of monstrous bulk, yet there is in him a 
comely proportion. In our eye, beauty lies in little, (inest sua yrutia parvis,— 
‘little things have a gracefulness all their own,’) because we ourselves are little ; 
but in Gods eye even the leviathan is comely; and if he pronounce even the 
whale, even the crocodile so, it is not for us to say of any of the works of his 
hands they are ugly or ill-favoured, it is enough to say so, as we have cause 
of our own works. God here goes about to give us an anatomy, as it were, o 
the leviathan, for his works appear most beautiful and excellent, and his wis- 
dom and power appear most in them when they are taken in pieces and viewed 
in their several parts and proportions. 

1, The leviathan, even prima _facie,—‘at first sight,’ dd formidable and 
inaccessible, ver. 13, 14. Who dares come so near him while he is alive as to 
discover or take a distinct view of the face of his garment, the skin with which 
he is clothed as with a garment? so near him as to bridle him like a horse, and 
so lead him away ? so near him as to be within reach of his jaws, which are like 
a double bridle? Who will venture to look into his mouth, as we do into a 
horse’s mouth? He that opens the doors of his face will see his teeth terrible 
round about, strong and sharp, and fitted to devour; it would make a man 
tremble to think of having a leg or an arm between them 

2. His scales are his beauty and strength, and therefore his pride, ver. 15—17. 
The crocodile is indeed remarkable for his scales; if we understand it of the 
whale, we must understand by these, ‘shields,’ (for so the word is,) the several 
coats of his skin; or there might be whales in that country with scales. That 
which is remarkable concerning the scales is, that they stick so close together, 
by which he is not only kept warm, —for no air can pierce him,—but kept safe ; 
for no sword can pierce him through those scales. Fishes that live in the water 
are spe pi accordingly by the wisdom of Providence, which gives clothes as it 

ives cold. 
‘ 3. He scatters terror with his very breath and looks. If he sneeze, or spout 
up water, it is like a light shining, either with the froth, or the light of the sun 
shining through it, ver. 18. The eyes of the whale are reported in the night 
time to shine like a flame, or, as here, “like the eyelids of the morning ;” the 
same they say of the crocodile. ‘The breath of this creature is so hot and fiery, 
from the great natural heat within, that burning lamps and sparks of fire 
smoke, and a flame, are said to go out of his mouth, even such as one would 
think sufficient to set coals on fire, ver. 19—21. Probably these hyperbolical 
expressions are used concerning the leviathan, to intimate the power and terror 
of the wrath of God, for that is it which all this is designed to convince us of. 
“ Fire out of his mouth devours,” Ps. xviii. 7, 8; “the breath of the Almighty, 
like a stream of brimstone, kindles Tophet,” and will for ever keep it burning, 
Isa. xxx. 33. ‘The wicked one shall be consumed with the breath of his mouth, 
2 Thes. ii. 8. : : 

4. He is of invincible strength, and most terrible fierceness, so that he frightens 
all that come in his way, but is not himself frightened by any. ‘Take a view of 
his neck, and there remains strength, ver. 22. His head and his body are well 
set together. Sorrow rejoiceth, or rides in triumph before him; for he makes 
terrible work wherever te comes. Or those storms which are the sorrow of 
others are his joy; what is tossing to others is dancing to him. His tlesh is well 
knit, ver. 23. ‘The flakes of it are joined so close together, and ure so firm, that 
it is hard to pierce it; he is as if he were all bone; his flesh is of brass, which 
Job had complained his was not, ch. vi. 12. His heart is as firm as a stone, 
ver. 24. He has spirit equal to his bodily strength ; and though he is bulky, he 
is sprightly and not unwieldy. As his flesh and skin cannot be pierced, so his 
courage cannot be daunted; but, on the contrary, he daunts all he meets, and 
puts them into a consternation ; ver. 25, “ When he raiseth up himself,” hke a 
moving mountain in the great waters, even “the mighty are afraid,” lest he 
overturn their ships, or do them some other mischief. ° By reason of the 
breakings” he makes in the water, which threaten death, “they purify them- 
selves,” confess their sins, betake themselves to their prayers, and get ready for 
death. We read, ch. iii. 8, of thos2 who, when they raise up a leviathan, are in 
such a fright that they curse the day. It was a fear which it seems used to 
drive some to their curses, and others to their prayers; for as now, so then, 
there were seafaring men of different characters, and on whom the terrors 
of the sea have contrary effects; but all agree there is a great fright among 
them when the leviathan raiseth up himself. , : ; 

5. All the instruments of slaughter that are used against him do him no hurt, 
and therefore are no terror to him, ver. 26—29. ‘he sword and the ayer 
which wound nigh at hand, are nothing to him; the darts, arrows, and sling-_ 
stones, which wound at a distance, do him no damage; nature has so well 
armed him, cap-a-pie,—‘at all points,’ against them all. The .defensive 
weapons which men use when they engage leviathan, as the habergeon, or 
breastplate, often stead men no more than their offensive Ags ea iron and 
brass are to him as straw and rotten wood, and he laughs at them, It is the 
picture of a hard-hearted sinner, that despiseth the terrors of the Almighty, 
and laughs at all the threatenings of his word. The leviathian so little dreads 
the weapons that are used against him, that, to shew how hardy he is, he 
chooseth to lie on the sharp stones, the sharp pointed things, ver. 30, and lies 
as easy there as if he lay on the soft mire. hose that would endure hardness 
must inure themselves to it. 4 wee 

6. His very motion in the water troubles it, and puts it into a ferment, 
ver. 31,32. When he rolls and tosseth, and makes a bustle in the water, or 
is in pursuit of his prey, “he makes the deep to boil like a pot,” he raiseth 


to say that the capture of the hippopotamus is still one of the most 
difficult and perilous enterprises of the hunter. ’ 

xli. 1—10. That the leviathan is the crocodile is now commonly 
admitted, though our translators seem to have had no such idea, 
because they put in the margin, “‘i.e., a whale, or a whirlpool.” ‘The 
description, as in the case of the behemoth, is highly coloured. It 
has been observed on verse 2, that Nile fishermen sometimes put a 
ring into the jaws of a large fish, and having attached a cord to the 


ring, throw the fish back into the water, detained a prisoner by the 
cord, of which the other end is fastened to the shore. The word 
rendered “ companions,” in verse 6, may mean partners or associates, 
but it may refer simply to a company assembled for a feast. The 
word translated “merchants” is literally “Canaanites,” but our 
version may stand, because Canaanite sometimes means a merchant. 
The reason is, the Canaanites or Phoenicians were the ehief trading 
people of the old world. A similar use of the term appears else- 
ve 
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a creat froth and foam upon the water, such as is upon a boiling pot, especially 
a pot of boiling ointment. And he makes a path to shine after him, which even 
a ship in the midst of the sea doth not, Pr. xxx. 19. One may trace the leviathan 
under water by the bubbles on the surface, and yet who can take that advan- 
tage against him in pursuing him? Men track hares in the snow, and kill them, 
but he that tracks the leviathan dares not come near him. a 

Lastly, Having given this particular account of “his parts, and his power, 
and his comely proportion,” he concludes with four things in general, con- 
cerning this animal, ver. 33, 34:—1. That he is a nonsuch among the inferior 
ereatures ; ‘“Supon earth there is not his like.” No creature in this world is 
comparable to him for strength and terror. Or the earth is here distinguished 
from the sea; ‘his dominion is not upon the earth,’ so some, but in the waters. 
None of all the savage creatures upon earth come near him for bulk and 
strength; and it is well for man that he is confined to the waters, and there 
has a watch set upon him (ch. vii. 12) by the Divine providence; for if such 
a terrible creature were allowed to roam and ravage upon this earth, it would 
be an unsafe and uncomfortable habitation for the children of men, for whom 
it is intended. 2. That he is more bold and daring than any other creature 
whatsoever. “ He is made without fear.” ‘The creatures are as they are made ; 
the leviathan has courage in his constitution, nothing can frighten him; other 
creatures, quite contrary, seem as much designed for flying as this for fighting; 
among men some in their natural temper are bold, others are timorous. 3. That 
he is himself very proud; though lodged in the deep, yet “he beholdeth all high 
things.” The rolling waves, the impending rocks, the hovering clouds, and the 
ships under sail with top and top-gallant, this mighty animal beholds with 
contempt, for he doth not think they either jessen him or threaten him. ‘Those 
that are great are apt to be scornful. 4. That “he is a king over all the 
children of pride,” that is, he is the proudest of all proud ones. He has more 
to be proud of (so Mr. Caryl expounds it) than the proudest people in the world 
have; and so it is a mortification to the haughtiness and lofty looks of men. 
Whatever bodily accomplishments men are proud of and puffed up with, the 
leviathan excels them, and is a king over them. Some read it as to understand 
it of God: ‘ He that beholdeth all high things, even he is King over all the 
children of pride.’ He can tame the behemoth, ch. x\. 19, and so he can the 
leviathan, as big as ‘they are, and as stout-hearted as they are. This discourse 
concerning those two animals was brought in to prove that it is God who can 
“Jook upon proud men and abase them, bring them low, and tread them down, 
and hide them in the dust,” ch. xl. 11—133 and so it concludes with a quod erat 
demonstrandum,—‘ that which was to be demonstrated.’ here is one that 
“beholds all high things,” and wherein men deal proudly, is above them; “he 
is king over all the children of pride,” whether brutal or rational, and can make 
them all either bend or break before him: Jsa. ii. 11, “ The lofty looks of man 
shall be humbled, and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and thus 
the Lord alone shall be exalted.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Solomon saith, “ Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof,” Eccl. vii. 8; 
it was so here in the story of Job: at evening time it was light. Three things we 
have met with in this book that, I confess, have troubled me very much; but we find 
all the three grievances redressed, thoroughly redressed, in this chapter, every thing 
set to rights and well again: I. It has been a great trouble to us to see such a holy 
man as Job was so fretful and peevish and uneasy to himself, and especially to hear 
him quarrel with God, and speak indecently to him; but, though he thus fell, he is not 
utterly cast down, for here he recovers his temper, comes to himself and to his right 
mind again by repentance, is sorry for what he hath said amiss, unsaith it, and 
humbles himself before God, ver. 1—6. II. It has been likewise a great trouble to 
us to see Job and his friends so much at variance, not only differing in their opinions, 
but giving one another a great many hard words, and passing severe censures upon one 
another, though they were all very wise and good men; but here we have this griev- 
ance redressed likewise, the differences between them happily adjusted, the quarrel 
taken up, all the peevish reflections they had cast upon one another forgiven and 
forgotten, and all joining in sacrifices and prayers, mutually accepted of God, ver. 7—9. 
III. It has troubled us to see a man of such eminent piety and usefulness as Job 
was so grievously afflicted, so pained, so sick, 80 poor, so reproached, so slighted, and 
made the very centre of all the calamities of human life; but here we have this griev- 
ance redressed too; Job healed of all his ailments, more honoured and beloved than 
ever, enriched with an estate double to what he had before, surrounded with all the 
comforts of life, and as great an instance of prosperity as ever he had been of affliction 
and patience, ver. 10—17. And all this is written for our learning, that we, under 
these and the like discouragements that we meet with, through patience and comfort 
of this scripture may have hope. 


\HEN Job answered the Lorp, and said, 
2 I know that thou canst do every thing, 
And that no thought can be withholden from thee. 
3 Who és he that hideth counsel without knowledge ? 
Therefore have I uttered that I understood not; 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 
4 Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak: 
I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me, 
5 I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: 
But now mine eye seeth thee. 
6 Wherefore I abhor myse/f, 
And repent in dust and ashes. 


The words of Job, justifying himself, were ended ch. xxx1. 40; after that 
he said no more to that purpose. The words of Job, judging and condemning 
himself, began ch. xl. 4,5; here he goes on with words to the same purpose. 
Though his patience had not its perfect work, his repentance for his impatience 
had. He is here thoroughly humbled for his folly and unadvised speaking, and 
it was forgiven him. Good men will see and own their faults at last, though 
it may be some difficulty to bring them to it. “Then” when God had said all that 
to him concerning his own greatness and power appearing in the creatures, 
“then Job answered the Lord,” ver. 1, not by way of contradiction,—he had 
promised not so to answer again, ch. xl. 5,—but by way of submission; and 
thus we must all answer the calis of God. 

First. He subscribes to the truth of God's unlimited power, knowledge, and 
dominion, to prove which was the scope of God’s discourses out of the whirl- 
wind, ver. 2. Corrupt passions and practices arise either from some corrupt 
principles, or from the inconsideration and disbelief of the principles of truth 
und theretoré true repentance begins in “the acknowledgment of the truth,” 
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2 Tim. fi. 25. 
glory, and perfection of God, from w 
conscience concerning his own folly in speaking irreverently to him, 
owns that God can do every thing. hi 


ich would follow the conviction of fod 
\. He 
e that made behemoth and leviathan, and 


| manages both as he pleases, what can be too hard for him to do? He knew 


this before, and had himself discoursed very well upon the subject, but now 
he knew it with SPDIEOR God had spoken it once, and then he heard it 
twice, that power belongs to God, and therefore it is the greatest madness and 
presumption imaginable to contend with him. “Thou canst do every thing,” 
and therefore canst raise me out of this low condition, which I have so often 
foolishly despaired of as impossible; I now believe thou art able to do this. 
2, That no thought can be withholden from him; that is, Ist. There is no 
thought of ours that he can be hindered from the knowledge of. Not a fret- 
ful, discontented, unbelieving thought is in our minds at any time but God 
is a witness to it. It is in vain to contest with him, for we cannot hide our 
counsels and projects from him; and if he discover them he can defeat them. 
2nd. There is no thought of his that he can be hindered from the execution of ; 
whatever the Lord pleased that did he. Job had said this passionately, eom- 

laining of it, ch. xxiii. 13, “ What his soul desireth, even that he doth.” Now 

e saith it with pleasure and satisfaction, that God’s counsels shall stand. 
If God’s thoughts concerning us be thoughts of good, to give us an expected 
end, he cannot be withheld from accomplishing his gracious purposes, whatever 
difficulties may seem to lie in the way. 

Secondly. He owns himself to be guilty of that which God had charged him 
with in the beginning of his discourse, ver. 3. Lord, the very first word thou 
saidst was, “ Who is this that darkens counsel by words without knowledge ?” 
and there needed no more; that word convinced me. I own I am the man that 
has been so foolish. ‘That word reached my conscience, and set my sin in order 
before me; it is too plain to be denied, too bad to be exeused; ‘I have hid 
counsel without knowledge.’ I have ignorantly overlooked the counsels and 
designs of God in afflicting me, and therefore haye quarrelled with God, and 
insisted too much upon my own justification: “ Therefore 1 uttered that I 
understood not;” that is, I have passed a judgment upon the dispensations of 
Providence, though I was utterly a stranger to the reasons of them. Here, 
1. He owns himself ignorant of the Divine counsels; and so we are all. God's 
judgments are a great deep, which we cannot fathom, much less find out the 
springs of. We see what God doth, but we neither know why he doth it, what 

Yriving at, nor what he will bring it to; these are things too wonderful 
for us, out of our sight to discover, out of our reach to alter, and out of our 
jurisdiction to judge of. They are things which we know not; it is quite above 
our capacity to pass a verdict upon them; the reason why we quarrel with 
Providence is because we do not understand it. And we must be content to 
be in the dark about it, till the mystery of God shall be finished. 2. He owns 
himself imprudent and presumptuous in undertaking to discourse of that which 
he did not understand, and to arraign that which he could not judge of. “He 
that answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is folly and shame to him.” We 
wrong ourselves, as well as the cause which we undertake to determine, while 
we are no competent judges of it. 

Thirdly. He will not answer, but he will make date to his Judge, 
as he had said ch. ix. 15, “ Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak,” ver. 4; not 


' speak either as plantiff or defendant, (ch. xiii. 22,) but as an humble petitioner ; 


not as one that will undertake to teach and Spe ay but as one that desires 
to learn, and is willing to be prescribed to. Lord, put no more puzzling ques- 

{ é a thousand of those which 
thou hast put; but give me leave to ask instruction from thee, and do not deny 
it me, do not upbraid me with my folly and self-sufficiency, Jas.i.5. Now 
ve is brought to the prayer Elihu taught him, “‘That which I see not teach 
thou me.” 

Fourthly. He puts himself into the posture of a penitent, and therein goes 
upon aright principle. In true repentance there must be not only conviction 
of sin, but contrition, and godly sorrow fur it, sorrow according to God, 
2 Cor. vii. 9. Such was Job’s sorrow for his sins. 

1. Job had an eye to God in his repentance, thought highly of him; and went 
upon that as the principle of it; ver. 5, “1 have heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear” many a time, from my teachers, when I was young; from my friends 
now of late. I have known something of thy greatness, and power, and sove- 
reign dominion, and he was not brought by what I heard to submit myself 
to thee as I ought. The notions I had of these things served me only to talk of, 
and had not a due influence upon my mind; “but” now thou hast by immediate 
revelation discovered thyself to me in thy glorious majesty, “now mine eye sees 
thee,” now I feel the power of those truths which before i had only the notion 
of, and therefore now 1 repent, and unsay what I have foolishly said. Note, 
Ist. It is a great mercy to have a good education, and to- know the things 
of God by the instructions of his word and ministers. Faith comes by hearing, 
and then it is most likely to come when we hear attentively, and with the 
hearing of the ear. 2nd. When the understanding is enlightened by the Spirit 
of grace, our knowledge of Divine or as far exceeds what we had before 
as that by ocular demonstration exceeds that by report and common fame. 
By the teachings of men God reveals his Son to us, but by the teachings of his 
Spirit he reveals his Son in us, Gal. i. 16, and so changes us into the same image, 
2 Cor. iii. 18. 3rd. God is pleased sometimes to manifest himself most fully 
to his people by the rebukes of his word and providence. Now I have been 
afflicted ; now theve been told of my faults; “now mine eye sees thee;” “the 
rod ~~ reproof give wisdom; blessed is the man whom thou chastenest and 
teachest.” 

2. Job had an eye to himself in his repentance, thought hardly of himself, and 
thereby expressed his sorrow for his sins; ver. 6, “ Wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.” Observe, Ist. It concerns us to be deeply hum- 
bled for the sins we are convinced of, and not to rest in a sight, superficial 
displeasure against ourselves for them. Even good people, that have no gross 
enormities to repent of, yet must be greatly afflicted in soul for the workings 
and breaking out of pride, passion, peevishness and discontent, and all their 
hasty unadvised speeches; tor these we must be pricked to the h and 
be in bitterness. ‘Till the enemy be effectually humbled, the peace will be 
insecure. 2nd. Outward expressions of godly sorrow well become penitents ; 
Job repented in dust and ashes. These, without an inward change, do but 
mock God; but where they come from sincere contrition of soul, the sinner 
by them gives glory to God, takes shame to himself, and may be instrumental 
to bring others to repentance. Job’s afflictions had brought him to the ashes, 
ch. ii. 8; he sat down among the ashes; but now his sins ronght him thither. 
True penitents mourn for their sins as heartily as ever they did for any out- 
ward afHictions; and are in bitterness, as for an only son, or a firstborn, for 
they are brought to see more evil in their sins than in their troubles, 3rd. = 
loathing is evermore the companion of true repentance ; £ze. vi. 9, “They shall 
loathe themuels es for the evils which they have committed.” We must not only 
be angry at ourselves for the wrong and damage we have by sin done to our 
own souls, but must abhor ourselves, as having by sin made ourselves odious 
to the pure and holy God, who cannot endure to look SRR iniquity. If sin 
be truly an abomination to us, sin in ourselves will especially be so; the nearer 


where, #3 in Prov. xxxi. 24, Isa. xxiii. 8, Hos. xii. 7, Zeph. i. 11. The 
celebrity of the Canaanites as merchants must have been much older 
than this book. 

xli. 11. This verse is obscure in our translation. In the preceding 
verse the speaker has in effect said, If such be the terror and power 
of a mere creature, what must be the might of the Creator? He 
now adds a somewhat related thought: “Who hath laid me under 
obligation by any gift? All that is is mino.” A very literal version 
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is difficult, owing to the extreme brevity of the original. 3 
1 Cor. iv. 7. ftify 
xli. 13—17. These verses relate to the formidable armour and 
teeth of the crocodile. ‘The face of his garment”’ is the surface of 
his coat of mail. The next words rather mean, “ Who can enter hi: 
double row of teeth?” ‘The doors of his face” are his ponder 
jaws. The closely-compacted scales of his shield are his g 
his defence against attack. 7 b odd 
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it is to us, the more loathsome it will be. 4th. The more we see of the glory 
and majesty of God, the more we see of the vileness and odiousness of sin, and 
of ourselves because of sin, and the more we shall abase and abhor ourselves 
for it. Now mine eye sees what a God he is whom I have offended, the bright- 
ness of that majesty that by wilful sin I have spit in the face of, the tenderness 
of that mercy which I have spurned at the bowels of; now I see what a just 
and holy God he is whose wrath I have incurred, ‘ wherefore I abhor myself ;” 

Woe is me, for 1 am undone,” Jsa. vi. 5. God had challenged Job to look 
se proud men and abase them. Not I, saith Job, I will never pretend to it : 
I have enough to do to get my own proud heart humbled, to abase that, and 
bring that low. Let us leave it to God to govern the world, and make it our 
care, in the strength of his grace, to govern ourselves and our own hearts well. 


7 And it was so, that after the Lorp had spoken 
these words unto Job, the Lorp said to Eliphaz the 
‘Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee, and 
against thy two friends: for ye have not spoken 
of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job 
hath. 8 Therefore take unto you now seven bul- 
locks and seven rams, and go to my servant Job, 
and offer up for yourselves a burnt offering ; and m 
servant Job shall pray for you: for him will I accept: 
lest I deal with you after your folly, in that ye have 
not spoken of me the thing which is right, like my 
servant Job. 9 So Eliphaz the Temanite and 
Bildad the Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite 
went, and did according as tle Lorp commanded 
them: tlie Lorp also accepted Job. 


JOB 


Job in his discourses had complained very much of the censures of his friends 
and their hard usage of him, and had appealed to God as judge between him and 
them, and thought it long that judgment was not given upon the appeal. While 
God was catechising Job out of the whiriwind, one would have thought that 
he only was in the wrong, and the cause would certainly = against him; but 
here, to our great surprise, we find it quite otherwise, and the definitive sen- 
tence given in Job’s favour: wherefore judge nothing before the time. Those 
who are truly righteous before God may have their righteousness clonded and 
eclipsed by great and uncommon afflictions, by the severe censures of men, b 
their own frailties and foolish passions, by the sharp reproofs of the Word aaa 
conscience, and the deep humiliation of their own Sprite under the sense of 
God’s terrors; and yet in due time these clouds shall all blow over, and God 
will “bring forth their bs ig ee as the light, and their judgment as the 
Ho pega al 's. xxxvii. 6. So he cleared Job’s righteousness here, because he, 
like an honest man, held it fast, and would not let it go. We have here, 

First. Judgment given against Job’s three friends upon the controversy 
between them and Job. Elihu is not censured here, for he distinguished him- 
self from the rest in the management of the dispute, and acted not as a party, 
but as a moderator ; and moderation will have its praise with God, whether it 
have with men orno. In the jedestent here given, Job is maynified, and his 
three friends mortified. While we were examining the discourses on both 
sides we could not discern, and therefore durst not determine, who was in the 
right ; something of truth we thought they both had on their side, but could 
not cleave the hair between them, nor would we, for all the world, have been 


to give the decisive sentence upon the case, lest we should have determined | 


wrong; but it is well the judgment is the Lord’s, and we are sure that his 
ju ent is according to truth, to it we will refer ourselves, and by it we will 
abide. Now in the judgment here given, ; 

1. Job is greatly magnified, and comes off with honour. He was but one 
against three, a beggar now against three princes, and yet, having God on his 
side, he needed not fear coming off well, though thousands set themselves 
against him. Observe here, 

lst. When God appeared for him: “ After the Lord had spoken these words 
‘unto Job,” ver. 7; aikex he had convinced and humbled him, and brought him to 
repentance for what he had said amiss, then he owned him in what he had said 
well, comforted him, and put honour upon him. Not till then,—for we are not 
ready for God’s approbation till we judge and condemn ourselves,—but then he 
thus pleaded his cause, for he that has torn will heal us, he that has smitten 
will bind us up: the Comforter shall convince, Jno. xvi. 8. See in what method 
we are to expect Divine acceptance, we must first be humbled under Divine 
rebukes. After God, by speaking these words, had caused grief, he returned 
and had compassion, according to the multitude of his mercies, for he will not 
contend for ever, but will debate in measure, and stay his rough wind in the 
day of his east wind. Now Job had humbled himself, God exalted him. ‘True 
penitents shall find favour with God, and what they have said and done amiss 
shall no more be mentioned against them. Then God is well pleased with us 
when we are brought to abhor ourselves. 4 

2nd. How he ap edfor him. Itis taken for ted that all his offences 
are forgiven, for, if he be dignitied, as we find he is here, no doubt he is justified. 
Job had sometimes spoken with CWT assurance that God would clear him at 

and he was not made ashamed of the hope. : 
st. God calls him again and again his servant Job; four times in two 
verses, and he seems to take a pleasure in calling him so, as before his troubles 
ch. i. 8,“ Hast thou considered my servant Job?” ‘Though he be poor and 
despised he is my servant for all that, and as dear to me as when he was in his 
perity. Though he has his faults, and has spre : 
Tie cams as others, though he has contended with me, has gone abuut to 
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Secondly. He owns that he had cm of him the thing that was right beyond 
1 


what his antagonists had done; he had given a much better account of the 
Divine providence, and nearer to truth, than they had done They had wronged 
God by making prosperity a mark of the true church, and affliction a certain 
indication of God’s wrath. But Job had done him right, by maintaining that 
God's love and hatred is to be judged of by what is in men, not by what is 
before them, Eccl. ix. 1. Observe, Ist. Those'do the most justice to God and 
his i veceeasine9 who have an eye to the rewards and punishments of another 
world more than to those of this, and with the prospect of those solve the difti- 


culties of the present administration. Job had referred things to the future 
pement and the future state more than his friends had done, and therefore 
ne spoke of God that which was right better than his friends had done, 2nd. 
Though Job had spoken some things amiss, even eoncerning God, whom he 
made too bold with, yet he is commended for what he spoke that was right 
We must not only not reject that which is true and good, but must not deny it 
its true praise, though there appear in it a mixture of human frailty and infir- 
mity. 3rd. Job was in the right, and his friends in the wrong, and yet he was 
in pain, and they at ease, which is a plain evidence that we cannot judge of men 
and their sentiments by looking in their faces or purses; He only can do it 
infallibly who sees men’s hearts. ’ 

_Thirdly. He will pass his word for Job, that, notwithstanding all the wrong 
his friends had done him, he is so good a man, and of such an humble, tender, 
forgiving spirit, that he will very readily pray for them, and use his interest 
in Heaven on their behalf.. “ gd servant Job will pray for you,” | know he 
will ; I have pardoned him, and he has the comfort of it, and therefore he will 
pardon you. 

Fourthly. He appoints him to be the priest of this congregation, and pro- 
miseth to accept him, and his mediation for his friends. ‘I'ake your sacrifices to 
my servant Job, “for him will I accept.” Those whom God washes from their 
sins, he makes to himself kings and priests. True penitents shall not only find 
‘avour as petitioners for themselves, but be accepted as intercessors for others 
also. It was a great honour God hereby put upon Job, in appointing him to 
offer sacrifice for his friends, as formerly is used to do for his own children, 
ch. i, 5; and a happy presage it was of his restoration to his prosperity again, 
and indeed a good step towards it, that he was thus restored to the priesthood. 
hus he became a type of Christ, through whom alone we and our spiritual 
sacrifices are acceptable to God, see 1 Pet. ii. 5. “Go to my servant Job,” to 
my servant Jesus, (from whom for a time he hid his face,) put your services into 
his hand, make use of him as your advocate, “for him will | accept ;” but out 
of him you must expect to be dealt with according to your folly. And as Job 
prayed and offered sacrifice for those that had grieved and wounded his spirit, 
so Christ prayed and died for his persecutors, and ever lives making inter- 
cession for the transgressors. 

2. Job’s friends are greatly mortified, and came off with aslur. They were 
good men, and did belong to God, and therefore he would not let them lie still 
in their mistake no more than Job; but, having humbled him by a discourse out 
of the whirlwind, takes another course to humble them. Job, who was dearest 
to him, was first chidden, but the rest in their turn. When they heard Job 
talked to it is probable they flattered themselves with a conceit that they were 
in the right, and Job in all the fault ; but God soon took them to task, and made 
them know the contrary. In most disputes and controversies there is something 
amiss on both sides, either in the merits of the cause or in the management, or 
both, and it is fit both sides should be told of it, and made to see their errors. 
God addresseth this to Eliphaz, not only as the senior, but as the ringleader in 
the attack made upon Job. Now, 

1. God tells them plainly they had “not spoken of him the thing that was 
right, like Job;” that is, they had censured and condemned Job upon a false 
hypothesis, had represented God fighting against Job as an enemy, when really 
he was only trying him as a friend ; and this was not right. Those do not say 
well of God who represent his fatherly chastisements of his own children as 
judicial punishments, and who cut them off from his favour upon the account of 
them. Rote, It is a dangerous thing to judge uncharitably of the spiritual and 
eternal state of others, for in so doing we may perhaps condemn those whom 
God has accepted, which is a great provocation to him; it is offending his 
een ones, and he takes himself to be wronged in all the wrongs that are done 
to them. 

2. He assures them he was angry with them: “ nt wrath is kindled against 
thee, and thy two friends.” God is very angry with those who despise and 
reproach their brethren, who insult over them, and qocxe hardly of them, either 
for their calamities or for their infirmities. Though bier were wise and good 
pe yet when they spoke amiss God was angry with them, and let them 

now it. 

3. He requires from them a sacrifice to make atonement for what they had 
said amiss. They must bring each of them seven bullocks, and each of them 
seven rams, to be offered up to God for a burnt offering ; for it should seem that, 
before the law of Moses, all sacrifices, even those of atonement, were wholl 
burnt, and therefore were so called. They thought they had spoken wonderfu 
well, and that God was beholden to them for pleading his cause, and owed 
them a gvod fee for it, but they are told that, quite contrary, he is displeased 
with them, requires from them a sacrifice, and threatens that otherwise he will 
deal with them after their folly. Many times God is angry at that in us which 
we are ourselves proud of, and sees much amiss in that which we think was 
well done. 

4. He orders them to go to Job, and beg of him to offer their sacrifices and 
pray for them, or otherwise they should not be accepted. By this God designed, 
Ist. To humble them, and lay them low. They thought that they only were the 
favourites of Heaven, and that Job had no interest there, but God gives them to 
understand, that he had a better interest there than they had, and stood fairer 
for God’s acceptance than they did. The day may come when those who despise 
and censure God’s people will court their favour, and be made to know that 
God has loved them, . iii. 9. ‘The foolish virgins will beg oil of the wise. 
2nd. To oblige them to make their peace with Job, as the condition of their 
making their peace with God. “ Lf thy brother has aught against thee,” (as Job 
had a great deal against them,) “first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” Satisfaction must first be made for wrong done, 
according as the nature of the thing requires, before we can hope to obtain from 
God the Tsectvended of sin. See how thoroughly God espoused the cause of his 
servant Job, and engaged in it; God will not be reconciled tu those that have 
offended Job till they have first begged his pardon, and he is reconciled to them. 
Job and his friends had differed in their opinion about many things, and been 
too keen in their reflections one upon another, but now they were to be made 
friends, and in order to that they are not to argue the matter over again, and 
try to give it a new turn, that might be done endlessly ; but they must agree in 
a sacrifice and a prayer, and that must reconcile them, In affection and devo- 
tion they must unite, when they could not concur in the same sentiments. 
Those who differ in judgment about lesser things yet are one in Christ the 
great sacrifice, and meet at the same throne of grace, and therefore ought 


malice earth i i ithf to love and bear with one another. Once more, observe, that when God was 
ern in mater fo tne event who Mik crete Pah Bige and feichtal angry with Job’s friends he did himself put them in a way to make their peace 
a  ———— 


xli. 18—21. There is a basis of truth in this very hyperbolical 
language. Barnes says verse 18 refers to “the strong effort of the 
animal to recover breath when he rises to the surface, and when in 
the effort the eyes seem to scintillate, or emit light.” Figurative 
- allusions to fire and smoke from the eyes, nostrils, and mouths of 
wild beasts occur in all poetry. The smoke-like vapour from the 


nestrils of an enraged alligator is asserted to be a fact. 
2 oo The common translation here is feebly expressed, and 


indeed it is not easy to display the full force of the original to an ordi« 
nary English reader. The idea is that in rushing through the deep 
waters the crocodile causes them to seethe like a boiling cauldron, 
and the animal is said to emit a musk-like odour; his track is like a 
shining path, which looks like a stream of hoary hair. The use of the 
term “sea” in reference to the Nile is only what is common to this 
day. The Syriac omits verses 30—32. 

xlii. 5. It is not to be supposed that Job saw God actually, but that 
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with him. 
ciliation begins on his. 

Secondly. The acquiescence of Job’s friends in this judgment given, ver. 9, 
They were good men, and as soon as they understood what the mind of the Lord 
was they did as he commanded them, and that speedily, and without gainsaying, 
though it was against the grain to flesh and blood to court him thus whom they 
had condemned. Note, Those who would be reconciled to God must carefully 
use the prescribed means and methods of reconciliation. Peace with God is to 
be had only in his own way, and upon his own terms; and they will never seem 
hard to those who know how to value the privilege, but they will be glad of it 
upon any terms, though never so humbling. Job’s friends had “all joined in 
accusing Job, and now they join in begging his pardon. Those that have sinned 
together should repent together. They that appeal to God, as both Job and his 
friends had often done, must resolve to stand by his award, whether pleasing or 
unpleasing to their own mind. And they that conscientiously observe God’s 
commands need not doubt but to gain his favour; “the Lord also accepted 
Job,” and his friends, in answer to his prayer. It is not said he accepted them, 
though that is implied, but he accepted Job for them; so he has made us ac- 
cepted in the Beloved, Eph. i. 6; Mat. iti. 17. Job did not insult over his friends 
upon the testimony God had given concerning him, ang the submission they 
were obliged to make to him, but God being graciously reconciled to him, he 
was easily reconciled to them, and then God accepted hie: This is that we 
should aim at in all our prayers and services, to be accepted of the Lord; this 
must be the top of our ambition, not to have praise of men, but to please God. 


10 And the Lorp turned the captivity of Job, 
when he prayed for his friends ; also the Lorp gave 
Job twice as much as he had before. 11 Then came 
there unto him all lis brethren, and all his sisters, 


and all they that had been of his acquaintance before, | 


Our quarrels with God always begin on our part, but the recon- | 
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and did eat bread with him in his house: and they 
bemoaned him, and comforted him over all the evil 
that the Lorp had brought upon him: every man 
also gave him a piece of money, and every one an 
earring of gold. 12 So the Lorp blessed the latter 
end of Job more than his beginning: for he had 
fourteen thousand sheep, and six thousand camels, 
and a thousand yoke of oxen, and a thousand she 
asses. 13 He had also seven sons and three daugh- 
ters. 14 And he called the name of the first, Jemima; 
and the name of the second, Kezia; and the name 
of the third, Keren-happuch. 15 And in all the 
land were no women found so fair as the daughters 
of Job: and their father gave them inheritance 
among their brethren. 16 After this lived Job an 
hundred and forty years, and saw his sons, and his 
sons’ sons, even four generations. 17 So Job died, 
being old and full of days. 


SS 


JOBS WEALTH, 


“Ye have heard of the poseace of Job,” saith the apostle, Jas. v. 11, “and | 


have seen the end of the Lord,” that is, what end the Lord at length put to 
his troubles. In the beginning of this book we had Job’s patience under his 
troubles, for an example; here, in the close, for our encouragement to follow 
that example, we have the happy issue of his troubles, and the prosperous con- 
dition to which he was restored after them, which confirms us in counting them 
happy which endure. And the extraordinary prosperity which Job was crowned 
with after his afflictions perhaps was intended to be to us Christians a type and 
figure of the glory and happiness of heaven, which the afflictions of this present 
time are working for us; and in which they will issue at last, and which will be 
more than double to all the delights and satisfactions we now enjoy, as Job’s 
after prosperity was to his former, though then he was the greatest of all the 
men of the East. He that rightly endureth temptation when he is tried shall 
receive a crown of life, Jas. i. 12; as Job, when he was tried, received all the 
wealth, and honour, and comfort, which here we have an account of. 

First. God returned in mate of mercy to him; and his thoughts concerning 
him were thoughts of good and not of evil, to give the expected” (nay, the 
unexpected) “end,” Jer. xxix. 11. His troubles began in Satan’s malice, which 
God restrained ; his restoration Le oe in God’s mercy, which Satan could not 
pate Job’s sorest complaint, and indeed the sorrowful accent of all his com- 
taints, on which he laid the greatest emphasis, was that God appeared against 
nim. But now God plainly appeared for him, and “watched over him to build 
and to plant, like as he had” (at least, in his apprehension,) “ watched over him 
Contes up poate tro down de east 26 ae put a new face upon his 
affairs immediately, and every thing now looked as pleasing and pr i 
before it had looked gloomy and frightful, R 6 and Pre ae 

1. God turned his captivity, that is, he redressed his grievances, and took 
away all the causes of his complaints. He loosed him from the bond with 
which Satan had now for a et while bound him, and delivered him out of 
those cruel hands into which he had delivered him. We may suppose that 
oo all his bodily pains and distempers were healed, so suddenly and so 
thoroughly, that the cure was next to miraculous; “ His flesh became fresher 
than a child’s, and he returned to the days of bis youth;” and that (which was 
more) he sensibly felt a very great alteration in bis mind; it was calm and easy, 
and the toss was all over, his disquieting thoughts were all vanished, his fears 
silenced, and the consolations of God were now as much the delight of his soul 
as his terrors had been its burthen. The tide thus turned, and his troubles 
began to ebb as fast as they had flowed; just then when he was praying for his 
friends, praying over his sacrifice which he offered for them. Mercy did not 
return when he was disputing with his friends, no, not though he had right 
on his side, but when he was praying for them; for God is better served and 
pleased with our warm devotions than with our warm disputations. When 
Job pores his repentance by this instance of his forgiving men their tres- 
passes, then God completed his remission by turning his captivity. Note, We 
are really doing our business when we are praying for our friends, if we pray 
in a right manner; for in those prayers there is not only faith, but love. Christ 
has taught us to pray with and for others, in teaching us to say, “ Our Father ;” 
and in seeking mercy for others, we may find mercy ourselves. Our Lord Jesus 
has his exaltation and dominion there where he ever lives making intercession. 
Some by the turning of Job’s captivity understand the restitution which the 


Sabeans and Chaldeans made of the cattle which they had taken from hip, 


_ God wonderfully inclining them to do it; and with these he began the wor 


again. Probably it was so; those spoilers had swallowed down his riches, but 
they were forced to vomit them up again, ch. xx. 15, But 1 rather understand 
this more ae ore of the turn now given. 

2. God doubled his possessions; “‘also the Lord gaye Job twice as much as 
he had before.” It is likely he did at first, by some way or other, intimate 
to him that it was his gracious purpose, by degrees, in due time to bring him 
to such a height of prosperity, that he should have twice as much as ever he 
had, for the encouraging of his hope, and the quickening of his industry, and 
that it might appear that this wonderful increase was a special token of God's 
favour. And it may be considered as intended, Ist. To balance his losses. He 
suffered for the glory of God, and therefore God made it up to him with advan- 
tage, and allowed him more than interest upon interest; God will take care 
that none shall lose by him. 2nd. To recompense his patience and his confidence 
in God, which (notwithstanding the workings of corruption) he did not cast 
away, but still held fast ; and that is it which has a great recompence of reward, 
Heb. x. 35. Job’s friends had often put their severe censure of Job upon this 
issue, “If thou wert pure and upright, surely now he would awake for thee,” 
ch. viii. 6; but he doth not awake for thee, therefore thou art not upright. 
Well, saith God, though your argument be not conclusive, I will even by that 
demonstrate the integrity of my seryant Job; his latter end shall greatly in- 
crease, and by that it shall appear, since you will have it so, that it was not for 
any injustice in his hands that he suffered the loss of all things. Now it appeared 
Job had reason to bless God for taking away, (as he did ch. i. 21,) since it made 
so good a return. iM ‘ 7 

Secondly, His old acquaintance, neighbours, and relations, were very kind to 
him, ver. 11. They had been estranged from him, and it was not the least of the 
grievances of his afflicted state; he bitterly complained of their unkindness, 
ch. xix. 13, &c.; but now they visited him with all possible expressions of affec- 
tion and respect. 1. They put an honour upon him, in coming to dine with him, 
as formerly; but, we may suppose, privately bringing their entertainment along 
with them, so that he had the reputation of feasting them without the expense. 
2. They sympathized with him, and shewed a tender concern for him, such as 
becomes brethren. They bemoaned him, when they talked oyer all the calamities 
of his afflicted state, and comforted him, when they took notice of God’s gracious 
returns to him. They wept for his griefs, and rejoiced in his joys; and proved 
not such miserable comforters as his three friends, that at first were so forward 
and officious to attend him. These were not such great men, nor such learned 
and eloquent men_as those, but they proved much more skilful and kind in 
comforting Job. God sometimes chooseth the foolish and weak things of the 
world, as for conviction, so for comfort. 3, They made a cc llection among 
them for the repair of his losses, and the setting of him up again; they did not 
think it enough to say, “Be warmed, be filled,” but gave him such things as 
would be of use to him, Jas. ii. 16. “ Every one gave him a piece of money,” some 
more, it is likely, and some less, according to their ability, “and every one an 
earring of gold,” (an ornament much used by the children of the East,) which 
would be as good as money to him. This was a superfiuity which they could 
well spare, and the rule is, that our abundance must be a supply to our 
brethren’s necessity. nel 
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he now had such a view of Him and His excellence as he never had 


before. 
xlii. 7. Job had confessed and repented, but he was less in error 
than the three who had undertaken to convict him of sin, 


probably denoted a certain weight of silver, which some think was 
worth four shekels—nearly 9s. It is an old opinion that such pieces 
of silver were marked with the figure of a lamb; but it may have 
been the equivalent of a lamb in value. We know nothing certainly 


vee 


upon the subject. The word “earring” represents a Hebrew term __ 

for a ring as an ornament, whether worn in the ear or inthe nose, = = 
xlii. 11. “A piece of money” is a very improbable version, if xlii. 14, Keren-happuch signifies a “horn of paint,” such ag ae 4 

coined money is intended. The Hebrew word is kesitah (“a lamb”), and Oriental women use for blackening their eyelids. ips 
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xlii. 8. The sacrifices were ordered after a purely patriarchal 
manner, and without any allusion to an official priesthood. 
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But why did Joh’s relations now at length shew this kindness to him? Ist. God 


ut it in their hearts to do so; and every creature is that to us that he makes it | 
Job had acknowledged God in their estrangement from him, for which | 


0 be. 
he now rewarded him, in turning them to him again. 2nd. Perhaps some of 
them withdrew from him because they thought him a bypocrite, but now his 
intezrity was made manifest, they returned to him and to communion with 
him again. When God was friends with him, they were all willing to be friends 
with him, Ps. cxix. 74,79; others of them, it may be, withdrew because he 
was poor, and sore, and a rueful spectacle, but now he began to get up his 
back again, they were willing to renew their acquaintance with him. Swallow- 
friends, that are gone in winter, will return in the spring, though their friend- 
ship is of little value. 3rd. Perhaps the rebuke which God had given to Eliphaz, 
and the other two, for their unkindness to Job, awakened the rest of his friends 
to return to their duty. Reproofs to others we should thus take as admonitions 
and instructions to us. 4th. “Job prayed for his friends,” and then they flocked 
about him, overcome by his kindness, and every one desiring an interest in his 
prayers. The more we pray for our friends and relations, the more comfort we 
may expect in them. 

Thirdly. His estate strangely increased, by the blessing of God upon the 
little that his friends gave him. He thankfully received their courtesy, and did 
uvt think it below him to have his estate repaired by contributions; he did not, 
on the one hand, urge his friends to raise money for him, he acquits himself 
from that ch. vi. 22,“ Did I say, Bring unto me, or give me a reward of your 
substance?” and yet what they brought he thankfully accepted, and did not 
upbraid them with their former unkindnesses, nor ask them why they did not do 
this sooner. He was neither so covetous and grasping as to ask their charity, 
nor so proud and ill-natured as to refuse it when they offered it; and he being 
in so good a temper, God gave him that which was far better than their money 
and earrings, and that was his blessing, ver. 12. ‘The Lord comforted him now 
according to the days wherein he had afflicted him, and “blessed his latter end 
more than his beginning.” Observe, 1. “ The blessing of the Lord makes rich.” 

It is he that gives us power to get wealth, and gives success in honest endea- 
vours. Those, therefore, that would thrive must have an eye to God’s blessing; 
and never go out of it, no, not into the warm sun; and those that have thriven 
must not sacrifice to their own net, but own their obligations to God for his 
blessing. 2. That blessing can make very rich, and sometimes makes good 
people so. Those that are become rich by getting think they can easily make 
themselves very rich by saving; but, as those that have little must depend upon 
God to make it much, so those that have much must de end upon God to make 
it more, and to double it ; else ye have sown much, and bring in little, Hag. i.6. 
3. The last days of a good man sometimes prove his best days, his last works 
his best works, his last comforts his best comforts; for his path, like that of the 
morning light, shines more and more to the perfect day. Of a wicked man it 
is said, his last state is worse than his first, Lu. xi. 26; but of the unuept man, 
that his end is peace, and sometimes the nearer it is the clearer are the views 
of it. In respect of outward prosperity, God is pears sometimes to make 
the latter end of a good man’s life more comfortable than the former part of 
it has been, and strangely to outdo the expectations of his afflicted people, 
who thought they should never have lived to see better days, that we may not 
despair even in the depths of adversity; we know not what good times we may 
yet be reserved for in our latter end. Non si male, nunc et olim, sic erit,— it 
may be well, though now it is ill.” Job in his affliction had wished to be as in 
months past, as rich as he had been before, and quite despaired of that; but 
God is often better to us than our own fears, nay, than our own wishes, for 
Job’s possessions were doubled to him. The number of his cattle, his sheep and 
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camels, his oxen and she-asses, is just double here to what 1! was ch. i.3. This 
is a remarkable instance of the extent of the Divine providence to thines 
that seem minute, as this of the exact number of a man’s cattle; a3 also of the 
harmony of providence, and the reference of one event to another: for “ known 
unto God are all his works, from the beginning to the end.” Job's other pos- 
sessions, po doubt, were increased in proportion to his cattle, his lands, money, 
servants, &c. So that if before he was the greatest of all the men of the East 
what was he now ? ‘ 

Fourthly. His family was built up again, and he had great comfort in his 
children, ver, 13—15. "The last of his afflictions that are recorded, ch. i., and 
the most grievous, was the death of all his children at once. His friends 
upbraided him with it, ch. viii. 4. But God repaired even that breach, in process 
of time, either by the same wife, or, she being dead, by another. 1. The number 
of his children was the same as before, “seven sons, and three daughters.” 
Some give this reason why they were not doubled as his cattle were, because 
his children that were dead were not lost, but gone before, to a better world; 
and, therefore, if he have but the same number of them, they may be reckoned 
doubled, for he hath two fleeces of children, as I may say, Mahanain,—‘two 
hosts,’ one in heaven, the other on earth, and in both he is rich. 2, The names 
of his daughters are here registered, ver. 14; because in the significations of 
them they seemed designed to perpetuate the remembrance of God’s great 
Soe to him in the surprising change of his condition. He called the first 

emima, ‘the day,’ (whence perhaps Diana had her name,) because of the 
shining forth of his prosperity after a dark night of affliction. The next, 
Kezia, a spice of a very fragrant smell, because, saith Bishop Patrick, God had 
healed his stinking ulcers. The third, Keren-happuch, that is, ‘plenty restored,’ 
or ‘a horn of paint;’ because, saith he, God ine wiped away the tears which 
fouled his face, ch. xvi. 16. Concerning these daughters we are here told, ver. 15, 
Ist. That God made them great beauties, “no women so fair as the daughters 
of Job.” Inthe Old Testament we often find women praised for their beauty, 
as Sarah, Rebecca, and many others, but we never find any women in the New 
Testament whose beauty is in the least taken notice of, no, not the virgin Mar 
herself, because the beauty of holiness is that which is brought to a much 
clearer light by the Gospel. 2nd. That their father (God enabling him to do it) 
made them great fortunes; pores the vulgar expression. He “gaye them 
inheritance among their brethren,” and did not turn them off with small por- 
tions, as most did. It is probable they had some extraordinary personal merit, 
which Job had an eye to in this extraordinary favour he shewed them. Perhaps 
they excelled their brethren in wisdom and piety; and therefore, that they 
might continue in his family, to be a stay and blessing to it, he made them 
coheirs with their brethren. 

— His life was long. What age he was of when his troubles came, we 
are nowhere told, but here we are told that he lived one hundred and forty years; 
whence some conjecture that he was seventy when he was in his troubles, and 
so his age was doubled, as his other possessions. 1. He lived to have much of 
the comfort of this, for he saw his posterity to the fourth generation, ver. 16; 
though his children were not doubled to him, yet in his children’s children 
(and those are the crown of old men,) they were more than doubled. As God 
appointed to Adam another seed, instead of that which was slain, Gen. iv. 15 
so he did to Job with advantage. God has ways to repair the losses and 
balance the griefs of those who are written childless, as Job was when he had 
buried all his children. 2. He lived until he had enough of it ; for he died “full of 
days,” satisfied with living in this world, and willing to leave it: not peevishly so, 
as in the days of his affliction, but piously so, and thus, as Eliphaz had encou- 
raged him to hope, he “ came to his grave like a shock of corn in his season.” 
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BOOK OF JOB. 


Cnap. 1—1. There was aman. This has all the appearance of being a true 
history. Many have regarded the whole book as a fiction, and have supposed 
that no such person as Job ever lived. But the book opens with the appear- 
ance of reality; and the express declaration that there was such a man, the 
mention of his name, and of the place where he lived, shew that the writer 
meant to affirm that there was in fact such a man. The monuments and me- 
morials of Job still preserved or referred to in the East may be adduced as 
some slight evidence of the fact that, such a man as Job lived, and as an indi- 
cation of the region in which he resided, which appears to have been not in 
Idumza, but in some part of Arabia Deserta, lying between, Palestine and the 
Euphrates. 6. Now there was a ay This is evidently designed to introduce 
the subsequent events relating to Job. It is language taken from the proceed- 
ings of a monarch who had sent forth messengers or ambassadors on important 
errands through the different provinces of his empire, who now returned to give 
an account of what they had observed, and of the general state of the kingdom. 
Such a return would, of course, be made on a fixed day, when, in the language 
of the law, their report would be ‘returnable,’ and when they would be required 
to give in an account of the state of the kingdom. _If it be said that it is incon- 
sistent with the supposition that this book was inspired, to suppose such a 

ie fiction, it is replied, 1. That it is no more so than the parables oi the 
viour, who often supposes cases, and states them as real occurrences, in order 
to illustrate some important truth. Yet no one was ever led into error by this. 
2. It is in accordance with the language in the Scripture everywhere to describe 
God as a monarch seated on hissthrone, surrounded by his ministers, and send- 
ing them forth to accomplish important purposes in ifferent parts of his vast 
empire. It is not absolutely necessary, therefore, to regard this as designed 
to represent an actual occurrence. It is one of the admissible ornaments of 
-oetry,—as admissible as any other poetic ornament. To represent God as a 
ties is not improper; and if so, it is not improper to represent him with the 
usual accompaniments of royalty,—surrounded by ministers, and employing 
angels and messengers for important purposes in his kingdom, This supposi- 
tion keing admitted, all that follows is merely in keeping, and is designed to 
preserve the verisimilitude of the conception. This idea, 5 gohan by no means 
militates against the supposition that angels are in fact really employed by God 
in important purposes in the government of his kingdom, nor that Satan has a 


| Eliphaz, for they made an agreement to c it Jc 
| Naamathite. An inhabitant of Naamah, whose situation is unknown. 


real existence, and is permitted by God to employ an important agency in the 
accomplishment of his purposes towards his people. 


Cuar. IL.—11. £liphaz the Temanite. The Temanites were celebrated for 
wisdom. “Is wisdom no more in Teman?” Jer. xlix. 7. The country was dis- 
tinguished also for producing men of strength: “and thy mighty men, O ‘T'eman, 
shall be dismayed,” Obad. 9. That this country was a part of Idumiea is apes 
rent, not only from the fact that ‘Teman was a descendant of Esau, who settled 
there, but from several places in the Scriptures: thus ze. xxv, 13; Amos i. 12. 
Bildad the Shuhite. It would seem that Bildad did not reside very far from 
o and visit Job. And Zophar the 
Naamah 
was probably in or near the Ghor or valley which extends from the Dead 
sea to the gulf of Akaba. 13. And none spake a word unto him, ‘That is, 
on the subject of his grief. ay came to condole with him, but they had now 
nothing to say. They saw that his affliction was much greater than they had 
anticipated. For they saw that his grief was very great. ‘This is given as a 
reason why they were silent. But how this produced silence, or why his great 
grief was a cause of their silence, is not intimated. Perhaps one or all of the 
following considerations may have led to it. 1, They were amazed at the extent 
of his sufferings. 2. The ettect of great calamity is often to prevent utterance. 
3. They might not have known what to say. 4. They seem to have been very 


_ early thrown into doubt in regard to the real character of Job. 5. In this state 


of things to administer rebuke would seem to be cruel. ‘To be silent at such 
times is all that can be done; or to commend the sufferer in humble prayer to 
God, an expedient which seems not to have been resorted to either by Job or 
his friends. It is remarkable that Job is not represented as calling upon God 
for support, and it is as remarkable that his friends during these seven days of 
silent grief did not commend the case of their much afHlicted friend to the Father 
of mercies. Had Job prayed, he might have been kept from much of the 
improper feeling to which he gave vent in the following chapter; had they 

rayed, they might have obtained much more just views of the government of 
God than they had hitherto possessed. 


Cuar. Iil.—14. Which built desolate places for themselves. Kings con- 
structed for their own burial-places magnificent tombs or mausvleums, which 


ee 


ii. 17. The following is the celebrated addition to Job, as found 
in the Goveeh of the ecinanink :— And it is written that he will 
rise again with those whom the Lord will raise up. This is translated 
out of a Syrian book. He dwelt indeed in the land of Ausitis, on the 
confines of Idume#aand Arabia. His first name was Jobab; and, 
having married an Arabian woman, he had by her ason, whose name 
was Ennon. He was himself a son of Zare, one of the sons of Esau ; 
and his mother’s name was Bosorra, so that be was the fifth in descent 


from Abraham. And these were the kings who reigned in Edom, 
over which country he also bare rule. ‘The first was Balak, the son 
of Beor, and the name of his city was Dannaba. And after Balak 
Jobab, who is called Job; and after him Asom, who was governor 
from the region of Thaimanitis; and after him, Adad son of Barad, 
who smote Midian in the plain of Moab, and the name of his city was 
Getham. And the friends who came to him were Eliphaz, of the sons 
of Esau, the king of the Thaimanites; Bildad, the sovereign of the 
99 
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were lonely and desolate places, where they might lie in still and solemn || 
grandeur. With such persons, lying in their places of lonely grandeur, Job felt 
it would be an honour to be associated. Compared with his present condition, 
it was one of dignity; and he earnestly wvinhied that it might have been his lot 
thus early to have been consizyned to the eee of the dead. It may be 
some confirmation of this view to remark, that the land of Edom, near which 
Job is supposed to have lived, contains at this day some of the most wonderful 
sepulchral monuments of the world. The engraving, (see also heading to /saiah,) 
taken from Laborde, will give an illustration of those tombs. It is true that those 
sepulchres are of a much later date than the time of Job, nor could the art of 
sculpture in his time have been such as these specimens exhibit; but it is inter- 
geting e find such illustrations of the general idea in the very region where 
ob lived. 


Cuar. IV.—8. Even as I have seen. It is true that wicked men are thus cut 
off and perish; but it is not true that all the wicked are thus punished in this 
life, nor that any of the righteous are not visited with similar calamities. His 
reasoning was of a kind that is sommon in the world—that of drawing universal 
conclusions from premises that are too narrow to sustain them, or from too few 
carefully observed facts. 20. Without any regarding it. O how painfully soon 
to human pride will our names be forgotten! The circle of friends will cease 
to weep, and then cease to remember us. The last memorial that we lived will 
be gone. The house that we built, the bed on which we slept, the counting- 
room that we occupied, the monuments that we raised, the books that we made 
the stone that we directed to be placed over our graves, will all be gone; and 
the last memento that we ever lived, will have faded away! How vain is man! 
How vain is pride! How foolish is ambition! How important the announce- 
ment that there is another world, where we may live on for ever ! 


Crap. V.—9. Without number. Marg. “Till there be no number.’ The sense 
is, that it is impossible to estimate the number of those things in the universe 
over which he presides which are adapted to excite admiration. If the view of 
the universe entertained in the time of Eliphaz was fitted to overwhelm the 
mind by its vastness, and by the number of the objects which were created, this 
datanidhineiit is much greater now that the telescope has disclosed the wonders 
of the heavens above to man, and the microscope the not less amazing wonders 
of the world beneath him. 


Cuap. VI.—4. For the arrows of the Almighty are within me. That is, it is 
not a light affliction that I endure. I am wounded in a manner which could not 
be caused by man; called to endure a severity of suffering which shews that it 

roceeds from the Almighty. The figure is not uncommon in the poetry of the 

Jast and of the ancients. Par more beautiful, however, than the expressions of 
any of the ancient classics, more tender, more delicate, more full of pathos, — 
is the description which the Christian poet Cowper gives of the arrow that 
pierces the side of the sinner. It is the account of A own conversion :— 


‘I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since. With many an arrow deep infix’d 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew, 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There I was found by one, who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars.’— Tash, D. iii. 


Of such wounding he did not complain, The arrow was extracted by the ten- 
der hand of him who alone had power to do it. Had Job known of him: had 
he been fully acquainted with the plan of mercy through him, and the comfort 
which a wounded sinner may find there, we should not have heard the bitter 
complaints which he uttered in his trials. Let us not judge him with the seve- 
rity which we may use of one who is afflicted and complains under the full light 
of the Gospel. 


Cuar. VIL.—16. [would not live alway. As Job used this expression, there 
was doubtless somewhat of impatience and of an improper spirit. Still it con- 
tains a very important sentiment, and one that may be expressed in the highest 
state of just religious feeling. A man who is prepared for heaven should not, 
and will not, desire to live here always. It is better to depart and to be with 
Christ, better to leave a world of imperfection and sin, and to go to a world of 
purity and love. The sentiments suggested by this verse have Been beautifully 
versified in a hymn by Muhlenberg :— 


“1 would not live alway; I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way ; 
The few fleeting mornings that dawn on us here 
Are enough for life’s sorrows—enough for its cheer. 


I would not live alway; no, welcome the tomb; 
Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its gloom; 
There sweet be my rest, till he bid me arise, 

To hail him in triumph descending the skies. 


Who, who would live alway, away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode 

Where rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ? 


Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet ; 
While anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 


21. And why dost thou not pardon my transgression ? Perhaps the following may 
be some of the reasons why Job had not the evidence of forgiveness which he 
now desired, and why the convicted sinner has not. The main reason is, that 
they are not in a state of mind to make it proper to forgive them. 1. There is 
a feeling that they have a claim on God for pardon, or that it would be wrong 
for God not to pardon them. 2. There is no proper submission to God, to his 
views, his terms, his plan. 3. There isa murmuring spirit, and that is a reason 
why the sinner is not forgiven. ‘That was manifestly the case with Job; and 
when that exists how can God forgive? God often suffers the awakened 
sinner, therefore, to remain under conviction for sin, until he is willing to 
zcquiesce in all his claims, and to submit without a murmur; and then, and not 
till then, he extends forgiveness to the guilty and troubled spirit. 


Cnar. VILI.—17. His roots are wrapped about the heap. The reference is to 
the fact that « tree or plant which springs up on a rock, or in the midst of rocks, 
will send its roots afar for nutriment, or will wrap them around the projecting 
points of rocks in order to obtain support. What more beautiful illustration of 
a hypocrite can there be? His roots do not strike into the earth. His piety is 
not planted in a rich soil. It is on the hard rock of the riconverted inurae 
heart. Yet it sends out its roots afar; seems to flourish for a time; draws 
nutriment from remote objects ; clings to a crag or a projecting rock, or to any- 
thing for support, until a tempest sweeps it down to rise no more! No doubt 
the idea of iIdad was, that Job was just sucha man. Seeth the place of stones. 


Saucheans; and Sopher, the king of the Minaians.” Although we 
yave this passage in full, we have no reason to regard it as authentic. 
It may embody some old traditions, and is so far curious, but it is a 
note, and no part of the book of Job. The custom of prefacing or 
of supplementing ancient texts by brief memoranda is well known 
to have been common. : ‘ 

Additional Note on chap. xxxiii. 23, 24.—The ancient versions of 
this passage are almost wholly unsatisfactory, and the ordinary 
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Sept., ‘and hves in the midst of flints, not an unapt rendenng, and a very 
striking description of a hypocrite. 


Cuar. 1X.—9. Which maheth Arcturus. This constellation is so conspicaonn, 
that it has been an object of interest in all ages, and has been one of the groups 
of stars most attentively observed by navigators, as a guide in sailing. The 
reason was, probably, that as it constantly revolved around the North Pole, it 
could always be seen in clear weather, and thus the direction in which they 
were sailing could always be told. It has hada great variety of names. The name 
Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, is that which is commonly given to it. Orion. 
The situation of Orion is on the equator, midway between the poles of the 
heavens. It comes to the meridian about the 23rd of January. If, then, Job, 
with his limited views of astronomy, saw in this constellation an impressive 
proof of the greatness of the Almighty, how much more sublime should be onr 
views of God! We see this constellation, not merely as a beautiful object in 
the sky —a collection of bright and beautiful gems—but we see it as so vast as 
to surpass our comprehension, and behold in it a single nebula, or speck —not 
quite visible to the naked eye—that mocks all our powers of conception! It 
may be added, that by the aid of a telescope about two thousand stars have 
been seen in this constellation. And Pleiades. ‘The seven stars. The name is 
given to the cluster of stars in the neck of the constellation Taurus, of which 
seven are the principal. Six or seven me? be usually seen if the eye is directed 
towards it; but if the eye be turned carelessly aside while the attention is fixed 
on the group, many more may be seen. For, ‘it is a very remarkable fact, 
says Sir John Herschell, ‘that the centre of the visual organ is by far less 
sensible to feeble impressions of light thah the exterior portion of the retina.’ 
25. Now my days are swifter than a post. ‘Than a courier, runner, or racer. It 
is applied to the mounted couriers of the Persians who carried the royal edicts 
to the distant provinces, Wst. iii. 13, 15; xviii. 14; and to the body-guard and 
royal messengers of Saul and of David, 1 Sam. xxii. 17; 2 Kin. x. 25. ‘The com- 
mon rate of travelling in the East is exceedingly slow. ‘The caravans move 
little more than two miles an hour. Couriers are, however, employed, who go 
either on dromedaries, or horses, or on foot, and who travel with great rapidity. 
Lady Montague says, that ‘after the defeat at Peterwaradin, they [the couriers 
on dromedaries] far outran the fleetest horses, and brought the first news of the 
battle at Belgrade.’ 


Cuap. XI.—16. And remember it as waters that pass away. When we look 
back upon our sorrows, it is like thinking of the stream that was so muc 
swollen, and was so impetuous. Its waters rolled on, and they come not back 
again; and there is a kind of pleasure in thinking of that time of danger, of that 
flood that was then so fearful, and that has now swept on to come baek no 
more. So there is a kind of peaceful joy in thinking of the days of sorrow that 
are now fled for ever; in the assurance that those sad times will never, never 
recur again. 


Cnap. XIII.—15. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. The sentiment 
here expressed is one of the noblest that could fall from the lips of man. It 
indicates unwavering confidence in God, even in death. It is the determination 
of a mind to adhere to him, though he should strip away comfort after comfort, 
and though there should be no respite to his sorrows until he should sink down 
in death. ‘This is the highest expression of piety, and this it is the privilege ot 
the friends of God to experieuce. Reader, can you in sincerity lift the eye 
toward God, and say to him, * Though thou dost slay me, though comfort after 
comfort is taken away, tuough the waves of trouble roll over me, and though I 

o down into the valley of the shadow of death, yet 1 will trust in thee; thine 
f will be even then, and when all is dark J will believe that God is right, and 
just, and true, and good, and will never doubt that he is worthy of my eternal 
affection and praise?’ Suchis religion. Where else is it found but in the views 
of God and of his government which the Bible reveals? The infidel may have 
apathy in his sufferings, the blasphemer may be stupid, the moralist or the for- 
malist may be unconcerned; but that is not to have confidence in God—that 
results from religion alone. 


Crap. XV.—26. Upon the thick bosses. 'The word boss with us means a 
knob, a protuberant ornament of silver, brass, or ivory, on a harness or a bridle ; 
then a protuberant part, a prominence, or around or swelling body of any kind, 
The idea here is not that which our translation would seem to convey. It is 
not that he rushes upon or against the hard and thick shield of the Almighty, 
and that, therefore, he must meet resistance and be overcome; it is that he 
rushes upon God with his own shield. He puts himself in the attitude of a 
warrior. He turns the boss of his own shield against God, and becomes his 
antagonist. He is his enemy. The omission of the word with in the passage, or 
the preposition, which is in the Hebrew, has led to this erroneous trauslation. 
The passage is often quoted in a popular manner to denote that the sinner 
rushes upon God, and must meet resistance from his shield, or be overcome. 
It should be quoted only to denote that the sinner places himself in an attitude 
of opposition to God, and is his enemy. 


Cuap. XVI.—15. And defiled my horn in the dust. The word horn is used in 
the Scriptures to denote strength and power. ‘The figure is taken frum horned 
animals, whose strength resides in their horns; and hence, as the horn is the 
means of defence, the word comes to denote that on which one relies; his 
strength, honour, dignity. A horn made of silver was also worn as an orna-~ 
ment, or as an emblem, on the forehead of females or warriors. It was probably 
used at first by warriors as a symbol of power, authority, or strength; and the 
idea was undoubtedly derived from the fact that the strength of animals was 
seen to liein the horn. ‘Then it came to be a mere ornament, and as such is 
used still in the vicinity of mount Lebanon. Oriental customs do not undergo 
those changes which are so common in the Western world, and it is possible that 
this custom prevailed in the time of Job. ‘The idea here is, that whatever once 
constituted the reliance or the glory of Job, was now completely prostrate. It 
was as if it were buried in the earth. 


Cnap. XVII1.—And his candle. Marg..‘lamp.’ The reference is to a lamp 
that was suspended from the ceiling. ‘The houses of Egypt, in modern times, 
are never without lights; they burn lamps all the night long, and in every occu- 
pied apartment. So requisite to the comfort of a family is this custom reckoned 
and so imperious is the power which it exercises, that the poorest people would 
rather retrench part of their food than neglect it.—Pazton. It is not impro- 
bable that this custom prevailed in former times in Arabia, as it does now in 
Egypt; and this consideration will give increased beauty and force to this 
passage. 


Cuap. X1X.—23. Oh that they were printed. It is clear that this expression 
may convey wholly an erroneous idea. The art of printing was then unknown ; 
and the passage has no allusion to that art. The original word means, properly, 
to cut in, to hew; then to cut,—for example, a sepulchre in a rock, Jsa. xxii, 163 
then to cut, or engrave letters on a tablet of lead or stone, Jsa, xxx. 8; Eze. iv. 1, 
and generally it implies the notion of engraving, or inscribing on a plate with an 
engraving tool. Anciently books were made of materials which allowed of this 
mode of making a record. Stone would probably be the first material; and then 


reader would be little helped by them. The opinions which have 

been advocated respecting the “messenger” or “interpreter,” re- 
ferred to in verse 23, have been divided into three classes :—1. The 
opinions of those who regard the personage in question as a man. 
2. The opinions of those who believe an angel is meant. 3, Tho 
opinions of those who suppose the allusion is to the Messiah, Under 
each of these heads there are many shades or varieties of sentiment. 


Only in one fundamental conception do nearly all expositors agree; 
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plates of metal, leaves, bark, skins, &c. The notion of engraving, however, is 
the proper idea here. Jn a book. As books in the form in which they are now 
were then unknown; as there is no evidence that at that time anything like 
volumes or rolls were possessed; as the records were probably preserved on 
tablets of stone or lead; and as the entire description his pertains to some- 
thing that was engraved ; and as this sense is conveyed by the Arabic verb from 
which the word book is derived, the word tablet, or some Limited word, will bet- 
ter express the sense of the original than book. 24. Pen—graven—in the rock. It 
was common, at an early period, to make inscriptions on the smooth surface of 
a rock, Perhaps the first that were made were on stones, which were placed 
as waymarks, or monuments over the dead, as we now make such inscriptions 
on gravestones. ‘Then it became common to record any memorable transac- 
tion, as a battle, on stones or rocks; and perhaps, also, sententious and apoph- 
thegmatical remarks were recorded in this manner, to admonish travellers, or 
to trausmit them to posterity. Numerous inseriptions of this kind are found by 
travellers in the East, on tombs, and on rocks in the desert. 25. For I know— 
that is, ‘1 am fully a oy cient pice my redeemer liveth. Wemyss considers that 
Job only meant, “I know that my avenger liveth,’ &c., and that he predicted the 
appearance of God as his avenger, as related in ch. xxxviii., &c. A host of 
distinguished critics support this opinion, and so does Barnes, in his recent 
translation of Job. Wemyss, among other reasons for so rendering it, says, ‘ the 
Septuagint (or Greek translation) gives no countenance to our translation: it 
commences the passage thus :— 


“For I know that he is eternal 
Who is about to deliver me on earth,” &e. 


He also says, ‘There is no other passage in the whole book of Job importing 
that he knew pier of the Messiah, or believed in a resurrection.’ He adds, 
“It is a good and safe rule to apply no Old ‘Testament passage to Jesus Christ 
that is not so applied to him in the New.’ He considers ca. xvi. 19, as express- 
ing the same meaning as this text. He says, ‘Had Job possessed a hope in the 
resurrection from the dead, and in a Saviour to come, he would never have 
cursed the day of his birth.’ ‘Such an avowal of faith as is supposed would 
have included his name in Hebd. xi. And finally, ‘ Job would then have had a 
place among the prophets.’ Now the word rendered, by the advocates of these 
opinions, ‘avenger,’ signifies also ‘redeemer;’ and the a of the pas- 
sage may be, ‘he shall stand up as the great and impartial Judge, to award to 
al according to their deeds ; to vindicate the character of the just, and to punish 
the wicked.” With regard to the rendering of the Septuagint, it certainly sig- 
nifies that a ‘deliverer’ shall come, and that that deliverer is ‘eternal,’ a grand 
characteristic of the Redeemer, In opposition to Wemyss, it may be observed, 
that there is, at least, another passage from which it may be inferred that Job 
did believe in a resurrection: see ch. xiv. 12. The expression ‘till the heavens 
de no more,” may imply, as Davidson remarks, ‘that then shall man rise again 
from death, which Scripture calls a sleep, 1 Thes. iv. 13; and with regard to a 
Redeemer and Saviour, the knowledge of God which Job possessed must have 
been derived from the same source whence is derived the promise, “ The seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” The rule is conceded, that pas- 
sages in the Old Testament should not be applied to Christ without the sanction 
of the New; nevertheless the doctrine contained in this verse, rendered as by 
our translators, is a New Testament doctrine, and the editor of these pages 
thinks there may be a strongly-implied allusion to Job’s faith in the declaration 
of our Lord at Bethany, “| am the resurrection and the life,” &c. Some think 
the spirit of the eae may be found in 2 Tim. i. 12. As to Job cursing the 
day of his birth, the _. expression of a vexed, tried, and tempted man is not 
to be viewed as his creed; he might express his angry feelings against this life, 
without anes ut hope from the next. That Job was not inserted in the 
catalogue in Heb. xi., is not to be taken as an argument, since that inserted 
the name of some persons only of distinguished faith; nor, finally, was it likely 
that Job should, for such a glance at future deliverance, be reckoned as a pro- 
phet, any more than Jacob, when he bowed his dying head, and said, “I have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord.” As there is among modern critics an effort 
to alter this text, the editor has here given a far longer note than usual, to dis- 
pute the point, which he ventures to do with great deference. He has on his 
side Poole, Henry, Bishop Hall, Bishop Sherlock, Dr. Gill, Scott the translator, 
Bishop Pearson, Hales, Ostervald, Goode, Clarke, Dr. Boothroyd, Dr. Pye 
Smith, Scott the commentator, and T. Williams; and even Dr. Priestley says, 
* Christians in general, from the earliest times, maintain that Job [in this pas- 
sage] declares his faith in a happy resurrection at the last day; and this, I have 
no doubt, is the right construction. .... His wishing so often for death, as the 
end of all his trou les, shows that he had no expectation of any temporal deliver- 
ance.’ Old prejudices should certainly Pb to the discoveries of clearer light 
and knowledge ; but arguments should be stronger than those at present 
advanced, to induce us to relinquish the construction of a passage which has 
comforted many a believer in trouble, and lighted up his countenance with the 
beams of immortality, when the spirit was about to depart to its eternal abode. 
Barnes considers that the common rendering is inconsistent with the whole 
scope and connexion of the book, which is ‘a great inquiry about the doctrines 
of Divine providence, and the Divine dealings with men ;’ but it is not a singular 
thing to find pious men and eminent prophets suddenly, as if by momentary 
inspiration, darting out of, and soaring far above, the subject on which they are 
treating, to take a = of the Messiah, or the blessings connected with him. 
Barnes considers that our rendering is inconsistent with numerous passages in 
which Job expresses a contrary belief; or at least that, had he believed in the 
resurrection, * would frequently have adverted to it. This objection has been 
noticed, and is easily answered, as Job, in the gloominess of his spirit, noticed 
only the destination of the mortal ng worn out with disease and grief; but it 
might as fairly be inferred from this, that he had no belief in the existence of his 
soul. No doubt, as Barnes observes, the clear doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead was reserved for the Christian dispensation, as were many other great 
truths; but they were all seen as by momentary glimpses, of which there seem 
to be sufficient evidences. Abel, before the days of Job, had by faith offered up 
a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain: the one acknowledged the Creator, but 
the other doubtless looked to the Redeemer. Job, too, offered up his sacrifices 
not merely as acknowledgments for favours received, but for the removal of 

uilt; and as there never was but one way in which guilt could be removed, 
SUb's sacrifices: could only have been offered by faith in that way. Hence he 
must have had some view of a Redeemer, or his sacrifices, on the score of attain- 
ing pardon and acceptance, would have been in vain. It may, therefore, be 
Sderred that our Redeemer was the Redeemer to whose glorious deliverance 


Job cast the momentary glance of faith, which must have been as the drop of 
cordial to cheer his dipaplitg spirit. — Dumestic Bible, by the Rev. Ingram Cob- 


bin, A.M. 


Cuar. XX1.—Wherefore do the wiched live? This question 1s one of great 
importance at all times, and one which it is natural to ask, but which it is not 
even yet always easy to answer. Some points are clear, and may be easily sug- 

ested. They are such as these: They live, 1. ‘To shew the forbearance and 
Caaceantertne of God. 2. To furnish a full illustration of the character of the 


| human heart. 3. To afford them ample space for repentance, so thet there 
shall not be the semblance of a ground of complaint when they are called before 
God, and are condemned. 4. Because God intends to make some of them the 
monuments of his mercy, and more fully to display the riches of his grave in 
their conversion, as he did in the ease of Paul, Augustine, John Bunyan, and 
John Newton. 5. They may be preserved to be the instruments of his executing 
some important purpose by them, as was the case with Pharaoh, Sennacherib, 
and Nebuchadnezzar. Or, 6. He keeps them, that the great interests of society 
may be carried on; that the affairs of the commercial and the political world 
may be forwarded by their skill and talent. For some, or all of these purposes, 
it may be, the wicked are kept in the land of the living, and are favoured with 
great external prosperity, while many a Christian is oppressed, aftlicted, and 
crushed to the dust. Of the fact there can be no doubt; of the reasons for the 
fact, there will be a fuller development in the future world than there can 
be now. 11. And their children dance. They frolick or play. There is no evi- 
dence here that Job meant to say that they taught their children to dance; that 
they caused them to be eairied in anything that now corresponds to dancing 
schools; and that he meant to say that such a training was improper, and tended 
to exclude God from the heart. Of the impropriety of so training children there 
ought to be but one opinion among the PeSe of religion; but there is no evi- 
dence that Job referred to any such training here, and this passage should net 
be adduced to prove that dancing is wrong. It refers to the playfulness aud the 
cheerful sports of children, and God has made them so that they will find plea- 
sure in such sports, and so that they are benefited by them. Tere is nut a more 
ovely picture of happiness and of the benevolence of God anywhere on earth 
than in such groups of children, and in their sportiveness and playfulness there 
is no more that is wrong than there is the gambols of the lambs of the Hock. 
14. Therefore. Inthe Hebrew it is simply, And they say. The word ‘there- 
fore’ should not have been inserted. Job is not affirming that their mode of life 
is a reason why they reject the claims of God, but that it is a simple fact that 
they do live, even in this prosperity, in the neglect of God. This is the gist of 
what he is saying, that being ets wicked they were in fact prospered, and not 
unished as his friends had maintained. 33. And every mun shall draw after 
im. This appears to be the idea here, that the man who sliould thus die would 
draw great numbers to the place where he was buried, and tliat before him, or 
in his presence, there was an innumerable multitude, so greatly would he be 
| honoured. What multitudes would go to look on the grave of Alexander the 
, Great! How many have gone to look on the place where Cwsar fell! How 
many have gone, and will go, to look on the place where Napoleon is buried! 


| Cuap. XXIII.—8. J go forward. The terms here used refer to the points of 
| the compass, and should have been so rendered. The Oriental geographers 

considered themselves as facing the east, instead of the north, as we do. Of 
| course the west was behind them, the south on the right hand, and on the left 

the north. ‘The phrase, therefore, “ Behold, I go forward,” means, “1 go to the 
| east. 1 look toward the rising of the sun.” And backward. To the west —for 
| this was behind the individual when he stood looking to the east. 9. On the 
| left hand. That is, in the north—at the left hand when the face was turned to 
| the east. On the right hand. On the south. 


| CuHar. XXIV.—16. In the dark they dig through houses. In Bengal, says Mr. 
' Ward, it is common for thieves to dig through the walls of houses made of mud, 
| or under the house foors, which are made merely of earth, and enter thus into 
| the dwellings while the inmates are asleep. 


Cnar. XXVI.—13. Crooked serpent. The practice of forming pictures ot 
| the heavens, with a somewhat fanciful resemblance to animals, was one of the 
most early devices of astronomy, and was evidently known in the time of Job, 
| The figure of the serpent, or “the dragon,” is still one of the constellations of 
| the heavens, and there can be little doubt that it is the same that is referred 
to in this ancient book. On the celestial globes it is drawn between Ursa 
Major and Cepheus. 


Cuap. XX VI1.—10. Will he always call upon God? That is, he will not 
always call upon God. ‘This is literally true. ‘The hypocrite prays, 1, When 
| he makes a profession of religion. 2. On some extraordinary occasion —as 
when a friend is sick, or when he feels that he himself is about to die; but he 
does not always maintain habits of prayer. He suffers his busiuess to break in 
upon his times for prayer; neglects secret devotion on the slightest pretence, 
and soon abandons it altogether. One of the best tests of character is the 
feeling with which we pray, and the habit which we have of calling on God. 
The man who loves secret prayer has one of the most certain evidences that he 
| is a pious man. 
| Crap. XXVIII.—1. A vein for silver, and a place for gold where they fine it 
| When we had satisfied ourselves with the view of the inscriptions on the rocks 
| in the valley of Mukatted, Mr. Smith, Dhanjibbai, and I proceeded to take a 

peep through our telescopes at the high range of red granite mountains, lying 
to the east. We were so much struck by their absolutely naked flanks, anc 
with what appeared to be numerous dark metallic veins, or basaltic dykes, 
running up to their summits, like a series of bars or ribs, that we resolved to 
visit them. On a hill in front of them, which we had to surmount before we 
could get to their base, we were surprised to see immense quantities of debris 
and slag, with fragments of stone, mortar, and furnaces, which we doubted not 
had been used in the remotest antiquity, for the founding and smelting of ore. 
When we actually reached the mountains, we found that they had been peeled 
and excavated to a great extent where the veins and dykes had occurred, 
Numerous grooves and channels seemed to be cut in the extraction of the ore 
from the very top to the bottom of the mountains, even where they were most 
perpendicular, and the mountains are PL tae spoiled and stripped of their 
treasures. How they were wrought, whether by the aid of scaffolding reaching 
from the bottom, or by supports let down from above by ropes or chains, it is 
impossible to say. ‘They formed to us a most striking and valuable illustration 
of the ancient processes uf mining, and the enterprise in w hich they originated, 
as referred to in that sublime and interesting chapter of Job—the twenty- 
eighth. —Dr. Wilson's Lands of the Bible, vol. 1. pp. 187, 188. 


Cuar. XX1X.—19. My root was spread out by the waters. The meaning is 
that it was spread abroad, or extended far, so that the moisture of the earth 
had free access to it; or it was like a tree planted near a stream, whose root 
ran down to the water. ‘This is an image designed to denote great prosperity. 
In the East such an image would be more striking than with us. Here, green, 
large, and beautiful trees are so common as to excite little or no attention In 
such a country as Arabia, however, where general desolation exists, such a tree 
would be a most beautiful object, and a most striking mnage of prosperity. 
And the dew lay all night upon my branch. In the absence of rain, wluch seldom 
falls in deserts, the scanty vegetation is dependent on the dews that fall at 
night. ‘Those dews are often very abundant. 

Cuar. XXX1—12. For it is a fire that consumeth to destruction. It is like a 
consuming fire, which sweeps away every thing before it. Jt is destructive to 
the body, the morals, the soul. Accordingly, it may be remarked that there is 


nn 


and it is in this, that the words point to such a Divine interposition 
on behalf of a man that he is pardoned and restored. This idea is 
illustrated by this very book. In the depth of Job’s affliction, aggra- 
vated by his so-called comforters, Elihu interposes, and becomes the 
instrument of preparing Job to attend to God's counsels, and so to 
receive the Divine grace and favour, and to return to health, pros- 
mind. That Elihu alludes to himself has been 


ity, and a right 
Bead iy ak like Gusset, Umbreit, and Barnes, A much 


more popular view is certainly that which regards the language as 
an allusion to the Messiah and his work. Only a very small number 
of modern critics think an angel is intended, and we cannot approve 
of that notion. Amid so much uncertainty, we can but endorse as 
judicious the following from the writer last named: “ ‘The general 
truth that God was merciful, and that the repentance of the sick 
man would be followed by a release from suffering, was all that can 
reasonably be supposed to have been understood at ewe of 
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no one vice which pours such desolation through the soul as licentiousness: see 
Rush on the Diseases of the Mind, and Paley’s Moral Philosophy. \t corrupts 
and taints all the fountains of morals, and utterly annihilates all purity of the 
heart. And would root out all mine increase. By its desolating effects on my 
heart and life. ‘The meaning is that it would utterly ruin him: compare 
Luke xv. 13,30. How many a wretched sensualist can bear testimony to the 
truth of this statement! How many a young man has been wholly ruined in 
reference to his worldly interests, as well as in reference to his soul, by this 
vice! compare Pr. vii. No young man could do a better service to himself 
than to commit the whole of that chapter to memory, and so engrave it on his 
soul that it never could be forgotten. 


Cuar. XX XII.—19. Like new bottles. The reference of Elihu is undoubtedly 
to skins that were used as bottles; and new skins are here mentioned as ready 
to burst, not because they were more likely to burst than old ones, for that was 

y no means the case, but because new and unfermented wine would naturall 
be placed in them, thus endangering them. Bottles in the East, it is well 
poe are usually made of the skins of goats: see Supplementary Notes on 
Mat. ix. 17. 


Cnare. XXXIIU.—17. That he may withdraw man from his purpose. Marg., 
work. The sense is plain. God designs to warn him of the consequences of 
executing a plan of iniquity. The case of Colonel Gardiner cannot be forgotten, 
though in that instance it was rather “‘a vision of the night” than a dream. He 
was meditating an act of wickedness, and was alone in his room awaiting the 
appointed hour. In the silence of the night, and in the solitude of his room, he 
seemed to see the Saviour on the cross. This view, however it may be accounted 
for, restrained him from the contemplated act of wickedness, and he became an 
eminently pious man: see Doddridge’s Life of Colonel Gardiner. The mind, 
with all its faculties, is under the control of God, and no one can demonstrate 
that he does not make its actings, even in the wanderings of a dream, the 
designed means of checking the sinner, and of saying the soul. 


Crap. XXXV.—12. Because of the pride of evil men. That is, of their own 
pride. The pride of men so rebellious, and so disposed tu complain of God, is 
the reason why they do not appeal to him to sustain them and give them relief. 
This is still as true as it was in the time of Elihu. However inapplicable, 
therefore, this solution of the difficulty may have been to the case of Job, it is 
not inapplicable to the case of multitudes of sufferers. Many of the afflicted 
have no peace or consolation in their trials, no “songs in the night,” because 
they are too proud to pray! 


Cuarp. XXXVI.—6. But giveth right to the poor. Marg., or afflicted. The 
Hebrew word often refers to the afflicted, to the humble, or the lowly; and the 
reference here is to the lower classes of society. The idea is that God deals 
justly with them, and does not overlook them because they are so pvor and 
feeble that they cannot contribute any thing to him. In this sentiment Elihu 
was undoubtedly right, though, like the three friends of Job, he seems to have 
adopted the principle that the dealings of God here are according to the charac- 
ters of men. He had some views in advance of theirs. He saw that affliction 
is designed for discipline, ch. xxxiii.: that God is willing to shew mercy to the 
sufferer on repentance: that he is not dependent on men, and that his dealings 
cannot be graduated by any reference to what he would receive or suffer from 
men ; but still he clung to the idea that the dealings of God here are a proof of 
the character of the afHicted. What was mysterious about it he resolves into 
sovereignty, and shewed that man ought to be submissive to God, and to believe 
that he was qualified to govern. He lacked the views which Christianity has 
furnished, that the inequalities that appear in the Divine dealings here, will be 
made clear in the retributions of another world. 


Cuar. XXX VII.—16. Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds ? That is 
Dost thou know how the clouds are poised and suspended in the air? The 
difficulty to be explained was, that the clouds, so full of water, did not fall to 
the earth, but remained suspended in the atmosphere. They were poised 
and moved about by some unseen hand. Elihu asks what kept them there; 
what prevented their falling to the earth; what preserved the equilibrium 80 
that they did not all roll together? We know more of the facts and laws 
respecting the clouds than was understood then; but our knowledge in this, as 
in all other things, is fitted only to exalt our conceptions of the Deity, and to 
change blind wonder into intelligent adoration. 22. Fair weather. Marg., gold. 
It seems probable that Elihu means to say that a bright, dazzling light was seen 
in the northern sky, like burnished gold, which was a fit symbol of the ap- 
proaching Deity. This idea is hinted at in the Septuagint, but it has not seemed 
to occur to expositors. The image is that of the heavens darkened with the 
tempest, the lightnings playing, the thunder rolling, and then the wind seeming 
to brush away the clouds in the north, and disclosing in the opening a bright 
dazzling appearance, like burnished gold, that bespoke the approach of God. 


Cuar. XX XVII1.—22. Treasures of the snow—of the hail. All the facts about 
the formation of hail were unknown in the time of Job, and hence God appeals 
to them as evidence of his superior wisdom and greatness, and in proof of the 
daty of man to submit to him. These phenomena, which were constantly 
occurring, man could not explain; and how much less qualified, therefore, was 
he to sit in judgment on the secret counsels of the Almighty! The same obser- 
vation may be made now; for, though science has done something to explain the 
laws by which snow and hail are formed, yet those discoveries have tended to 
enlarge our conceptions of the wisdom of (sod, and have shown us, to an extent 
which was not then suspected, how much is still unknown. We see a few of the 
np by which ae pines pee anes ut nse prepared to explain these laws 

emselves, or to tell why an ow the particles of vapour arr 
into such beautiful crystallized forms? arene oathonelr ae 


CuHap, XX XIX.—9. Will the unicorn be witling to serve thee? In H 
rem, or reem. Of the wild buffalo of Abyssinia, Dr. Roth, who latel vigitca that 
country as the naturalist under Major asris says, ‘ The wild bails; bubolus 
pegasus, fierce, and as yet untamed, inhabits the forests and jungles of Bulgu 
and Mentspai, all along the river Hawash. Its chase is considered one of the 
most dangerous pursuits of the hunter; several human lives being fre nently 
expended in the conquest of one beast.’"— App. to Harris’s Highlands of Ethiopic, 
Dr. Wilson adds, ‘ Such an animal as this seems to correspond with the reem of 
Job.’ 18. She scorneth the horse and his rider. ‘Notwithstanding the stupidity 
of this animal, its Creator hath amply provided for its safety by endowing it 
with extraordinary swiftness. and a surprising apparatus for escaping from its 
enemy. ‘They, when they raise themselves up for flight, langh at the horse and 
his rider, They afford him an opportunity only of admiring at a distance the 
extraordinary agility, and the stateliness likewise of their motions, the richness 
of their plumage, and the great propriety there was in ascribing to them an 
expanded, quivering wing. othing, certainly, can be more entertaining than 


, the discoveries of geology.— 
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such a sight; the wings, by their rapid but unwearied vibrations, equally serv 
ing them for sails and for oars; while their feet, no less assisting in conveying 
them out of sight, are no less insensible of fatigue’—Dr. Shaw's Travels, 8vo. 
vol. ii. p. 343, as quoted by Noyes. 


Cuap. XL.—15. Behold now behemoth. The characteristics given agree better 
with the hippopotamus than with any other known Neue and at present, 
critics, with few exceptions, agree in the opinion that this is the animal which 
is referred to. The hippopotamus is found principally on the banks of the 
Nile, though it is found also in the other large rivers of Africa, as the Niger, 
and the rivers which lie between that and the Cape of Good Hope. It is not 
found in any of the rivers which run north into the Mediterranean except the 
Nile, and there only at present in that portion which traverses Upper Egypt; 
and it is found also in the lakes and tens of Ethiopia. The appearance of the 
animal, when on land, is represented as very uncouth, the body being very large, 
flat, and round, the head enormously large in proportion, the feet as dispropor- 
tionably short, and the armament of teeth in its mouth truly formidable. The 
length of a male has been known to be seventeen feet, the height seven, and the 
circumference fifteen ; the head three feet and a half, and the mouth about two 
feet in width. Objection is, however, made to the hippopetamus, because he 


| keeps to the water, and never f.eds on the mountains, as the creature here 


described (see ver. 20); and to the elephant, because his belly is not invul- 
nerable, as this creature (see ver. 16). Hence some suppose an animal is meant 
now become extinct, possibly the mastodon, whose amazing structure is among 
Danes Bible. 


Crap. XLI.—1. Leviathan. As the learned have contended about the behe- 
moth, so also have they about leviathan. The two leading opinions respecting 
this creature are, 1. That it means the whale; and, 2. That it means the croco- 
dile. Against the opinion that it means the whale it is objected, that the whale 
tribes do not inhabit the Mediterranean, much less the rivers which empt 
themselves into it, with which it is supposed Job could have been acquainted, 
And moreover, the animal here described differs from the whale in many parti- 
neither proper snout nor nostrils, nor proper teeth. 
The eyes too of the whale are most disproportionately small. Neither is it 
fierce, or unconquerably courageous. In favour of the leviathan being the 
crocodile, it is petiaekeds 1. That this creature is a natural inhabitant of the 
Asiatie and African rivers; 2. that he is wild, fierce, and ungovernable—of vast 
extent—terrible in aspect—has a huge mouth—numerous and formidable teeth 
—is covered with strong scales—terce in the eye—frightful in the mouth— 
astonishingly strong, and incapable of being captured in an ordinary way. The 
crocodile will grow to the length of thirty feet; it has thirty teeth in each jaw; 
its coat of mail repels a musket ball. it has power sufficient to drag a tiger 
into the water and drown it, when it goes to drink. The description of the 
fury and power of this creature needs no particular explanation in the subsequent 
verses. In verses 10 and }1 the argument is carried from the creature to the 
Creator; and ver. 12 again commences a more particular description of the 
animal than had been before given.—Domestic Bible. 


Cuap. XLII.—16. After this lived Job an hundred and forty years. The age 
to which he lived is mentioned as remarkable, and was evidently somewhat 
extraordinary. It is not proper, therefore, to assume that this was the ordinary 
length of human life at that time, though it would be equally improper to sup- 
pose that there was anything like miracle in the case. The fair interpretation 
is that he reached the period of old age which was then dcemed most honour- 
able ; that he was permitted to arrive at what was then regarded as the outer 
limit of human life; and if this be so, it is not difficult to determine about the 
time when he lived. ‘Iie length of human life after the flood suffered a some- 
what regular decline, until, in the time of Moses, it was fixed at about threescore 
years and ten, Ps. xv. 10. ‘he following instances will shew the regularity of 
the decline, and enable us, with some degree of probability, to determine the 
period of the world in which Job lived. Noah lived 950 years; Shem, his son, 
600; Arphaxad, his son, 438 years; Salah, 433 years; Eber, 464; Pelex, 239; 
Reu, 239; Serug, 230; Nahor, 248; Terah, 205; Abraham, 175; Isaac, 180 ; Jacob; 
147; Joseph, 110; Moses, 120; Joshua, 110. Supposing then the age of Job to 
have been somewhat unusual and extraordinary, it would fall in with the period 
somewhere in the time between ‘l‘erah and Jacob; and if so, he was probably 
contemporary with the most distinguished of the patriarchs, 

In view of all these things, and especially of the statements in the chapter 
which closes the book, we may make the following remarks: 1. The upright 
will be ultimately honoured by God and man. 2. We should adhere tu our 
integrity when passing through trials. 3. The expressions of Divine favour and 
love are not to be expected in the midst of angry controversy and heated debate. 
4, From the chapter before us (xlii. 11.) we are presented with an interesting 
fact, such as often occurs. It is this: friends return to us, and become exceed- 
ingly kind after calamity has passed by. 5. We should overcome the unkindness 
of our friends by praying for them. 6. The last days of a good man are not 
unfrequently his best and happiest days. The early part of his life may be 
harassed with cares; the middle may be filled up with trials; but returnin 
prosperity may smile upon his old age, and his sun go down without a claw 
7. The book through whose exposition we have now passed is a most invalu- 
able argument. The reasonings of philosophy now are no more satisfactory 
than were those of Eliphaz, Zophar, and Bilaad; and it may be doubted whether, 
since this book was written, the slightest advance has been made in removing 
the perplexities on the subject of the Divine administration, so beautifully 
stated in the book of Job. 8. The reasonings in this book show the desirable- 
ness and the value of revelation. A great and good man falls. His comforts all 
depart. He sinks to the lowest degree of wretchedness. ‘To explain this, and 
all kindred subjects, his own mind is taxed to the utmost, and four men of dis- 
tinguished sagacity and extent of observation are introduced—the representa- 
tives of the wisdom of the world—to explain the fact. ‘They adduce all that 
they had learned by tradition, and all that their own observation had suggested, 
and all the considerations which reason would suggest to them; but all in vain. 
They make no advances in the explanation, and the subject at the close is left 
as dark as when they began. Such an effect, and such a train of discussion, is 
admirably fitted to prepare the mind to welcome the teachings of revelation, 
and to be grateful for that volume of revealed truth which casts such abundant 
light on the questions that so perplexed these ancient sages. Lastly, the theo- 
logian should study this book as an invaluable introduction to the volume ct 
noeeet truth; the humble Christian, to obtain elevated views of God; the 
philosopher, to see how little the human mind can accomplish on the most 
important of all subjects without the aid of revelation; the child of sorrow, to 
learn the lessons of patient submission; the man of science, to know what was 
understood in the far distant periods of the past; the man of taste, as an incom- 

arable specimen of poetic beauty and sublimity. It will teach invaluable 
essons to each advancing generation; and to the end of time true piety and 
taste will find consolation and pleasure in the study of the book of Job. 


the world. Now we know the reason, the mode, and the extent of 
the ransom; and taking the words in their broadest sense, we may 
go to all sufferers, and say that they may be redeemed from going 
down to the dark chambers of the eternal pit, for God has found a 
ransom.” 

Note on chap. xxxiv. 5, 6. These verses must be taken together, 
and the following translation of them may be suggested: “ For Job 


said, I am righteous, and God hath removed my judgment. Shall I 
lie concerning my judgment? Grievous is the arrow (wound) of me 
(who am) without transgression.” The idea is that G 
justly with him, and the proof of this is that he, an innocent man, 

suffers the most severe agonies, which he compares to the wounds 

caused by a (poisoned) arrow. Elihu proceeds to show that this 
view is wrong. 


has not dealt 


. 
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We have now before us one of the choicest and most excellent parts of all the Old Testament ; nay, so much is there in it of Christ and his Gospel, as well as 
of God and his law, that it has been called the abstract or summary of both Testaments. The history of Israel, which we were long upon, led us to camps and 
eouncil-boards, and there entertained and instructed us in the knowledge of God; the book of Job brought us into the schools, and treated us with profitable 
disputations concerning God and his providence; but this book brings us into the sanctuary, draws us off from converse with men, with the politicians, philoso- 
phers, or disputers of this world, and directs us into communion with God, by solacing and reposing our souls in him, lifting up and letting out our hearts towards 
him. ‘Thus may we be in the mount with God; and we understand not ourselves if we say not, “It is good to be here.” Let us consider 
: I. The title of this book. It is called, 1. The Psalms ; under that title it is referred to Lu. xxiv. 44. The Hebrew calls it Tehillim, which properly signifies 

psalms of praise,’ because many of them are such; but Psalms is a more general word, meaning all metrical compositions fitted to be sung, which may as well be 
historical, doctrinal, or supplicatory, as laudatory. Though singing be properly the voice of joy, yet the intention of songs is of a much greater latitude —to assist 
the memory, and both to express and to excite all the other affections as well as this of joy. The priests had a mournful muse as well as joyful ones. And the 
Divine institution of singing psalms is thus largely intended; for we are directed not only to praise God, but to teach and admonish ourselves and one another, in 
psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, Col. iii. 16. 2. It is called the Book of Psalms ; so it is quoted by St. Peter, Acts i. 20. It is a collection of psalms of all 
the psalms that were divinely inspired; which, though composed at several times, and upon several occasions, are here put together without any reference to, or 
dependence upon, one another. Thus they were preserved from being scattered and lost, and laid in so much greater readiness for the service of the church 
See what a good Master we serve, and what pleasantness there is in wisdom’s ways, when we are not only commanded to sing at our work, and have cause enough 
given us to do so, but have words also put into our mouths, and songs prepared to our hands. 

Il. The author of this book. It is, no doubt, derived originally from the blessed Spirit. They are spiritual songs, words which the Holy Ghost teacheth. The 
penman of most of them was David the son of Jesse, who is therefore called the sweet Psalmist of Israel, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. Some that have not his name in their titles 
. yet are expressly ascribed to him elsewhere, as the second Psalm, Acts iv. 25, and Psalms xcvi. and cv., 1 Chr. xvi. One psalm is expressly said to be the prayer of 
Moses, Ps. xc., and that some of the psalms were penned by Asaph is intimated 2 Chr. xxix. 30, where they are said to praise the Lord in the words of David and 
Asaph, who is there called a seer or prophet. Some of the psalms seem to have been penned long after, as Ps. exxxvii., at the time of the captivity in Babylon ; 
but for certain the far greater part of them were penned by David himself, whose genius lay towards poetry and music; and who was raised up, qualified, nnd 
spirited for the establishing of the ordinance of singing psalms in the church of God, as Moses and Aaron were in their day for the settling of the ordinances of 
sacrifice : theirs is superseded, but this remains, and will to the end of time, when it shall be swallowed up in the songs of eternity. Herein David was a type of 
Christ, who descended from him; not from Moses, because he came to take away sacrifice, (the family of Moses was soon lost and extinct,) but to establish and 
perpetuate joy and praise; for of the family of David, in Christ, there shall be no end. 

IL. The scope of it. It is manifestly intended, 1. To assist the exercises of natural religion, and to kindle in the souls of men those devout affections which 
we owe to God as our Creator, Owner, Ruler, and Benefactor. The book of Job helps to prove our first principles of the Divine perfections and providence; but 
this helps to improve them in prayers and praises, and professions of desire toward him, dependence on him, and an entire devotedness and resignation to him. 
Other parts of Scripture shew that God is infinitely above man, and his Sovereign Lord; but this shews us that, notwithstanding that, he may be conversed with 
by us sinful worms of the earth, and there are ways in which, if it be not our own faults, we may keep up communion with him in all the various conditions of 
human life. 2. To advance the excellences of revealed religion, and, in the most pleasing, powerful manner, to recommend it to the world. There is indeed 
little or nothing in all the book of Psalms of the ceremonial law; though sacrifice and offering were yet to continue many ages, yet they are here represented as 
things which God did not desire, Ps. xl. 6; li. 16; as things comparatively little, and which in time were to vanish away. But the word and law of God, those 
parts of it which are moral and of perpetual obligation, are here all along magnified and made honourable: nowhere more. And Christ, the crown and centre of 
revealed religion, the foundation, corner, and topstone of that blessed building, is here clearly spoken of in type and prophecy ; both his sufferings and the glory 
that should follow, and the kingdom he should set up in the world, which God's covenant with David concerning his kingdom was to have its accomplishment in. 
What a high value doth this book put upon the Word of God, his statutes and judgments, his covenant, and the great and precious promises of it; and how doth 
it recommend them to us as our guide and stay, and our heritage.for ever ! 

IV. The use of it. All Scripture, being given by inspiration of God, is profitable to convey Divine light into our understanding ; but this book is of singular 
use with that to convey Divine life and power, and a holy heat, into our affections. There is no one book of Scripture that is more helpful to the devotions of the 
saints than this, and it has been so in all ages of the church ever since it was written, and the several parts of it delivered to the chief musician, for the service of 
the church. 1. It is of use to be sung. Farther than David’s psalms we may go, but we need not go, for hymns and spiritual songs. What the rules of the Hebrew 
metre were, even the learned are not certain. But these psalms ought to be rendered according to the metre of every language, at least, so as that they may be 
sung for the edification of the church; and, methinks, it is a great comfort to us, when we are singing David’s psalms, that we are offering the very same praises 
to God that were offered him in the days of David, and other the godly kings of Judah. So rich, so well made, are these Divine poems, that they can never be 
exhausted, can never be worn threadbare. 2. It is of use to be read~and opened by the ministers of Christ, as containing great and excellent truths, and ruler 
concerning good and evil. Our Lard Jesus expounded the psalms to his disciples, the gospel psalms, and opened their understandings (for he had the key of David) 
to understand them, Lu. xxiv. 44. 3. It is of use to be read and meditated upon by all good people. It isa full fountain out of which we may all be drawing 
water with joy. ist. The Psalmist’s experiences are of great use for our direction, caution, and encouragement; in telling us, as he often doth, what passed 
between God and his soul, he lets us know what we may expect from God, and what he will expect and require, and graciously accept, from us. David was a man 
after God’s own heart, and, therefore, those who find themselves in some measure according to his heart, have reason to hope that they are renewed by the grace 
of God, after the image of God, and may have much comfort in the testimony of their consciences for them, that they can heartily say Amen to David’s prayers 
and praises. 2nd. Even the Psalmist’s expressions, too, are of great use; and by them the Spirit helps our praying infirmities, because we know not what to pray 
for as we ought. In all our approaches to God, as well as in our first returns to God, we are directed to take with us words, Hos. xiv. 2; these words, words 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth. If we make David’s psalms familiar to us, as we ought to do, whatever errand we have at the throne of grace, by way of confes- 
sion, petition, or thanksgiving, we may from thence be assisted in the delivery of it; whatever devout affection is working in us, holy desire or hope, sorrow or joy, 
we may there find apt words wherewith to clothe them: sound speech which cannot be condemned. It will be good to collect the most proper and lively expres- 
sions of devotion which we find here, and to methodize them, and reduce them to the several heads of prayer, that they may be the more ready to us; or we may take 
sometimes one choice psalm, and sometimes another, and pray it over, that is, enlarge upon each verse in our own thoughts, and offer up our meditations to God, 
as they arise from the expressions we find there. The learned Dr. Hammond, in his preface to his Paraphrase on the Psalms, sect. 29, saith, * That. gvuing over a 
few psalms with these interpunctions of mental devotion, suggested, animated, and maintained by the native life and vigour which is in the Psa/ms, is much to be 


. 


The Book of Psalms.—This book is a collection of sacred odes, 
written by different authors at different times, but it has long been 
generally known as the Psalms of David, because the larger number 
are from his pen, Seventy-one are directly ascribed to him, but this 
does not decide how many he wrote, as he may not have written 
some of these, and may have produced some to which his name is 
not prefixed. The authorship of several is ascribed to Moses, Asaph, 
Hewan, Ethan, Jeduthun, and the Korathites, or sons of Korah. It 


must be admitted, however, that the inscriptions are not positively 
original. They do not appear in all the ancient versions, and 
they are not uniform in the copies of those versions which contain 
them. But some of them may be original, and those found in the 
Hebrew manuscripts are certainly very ancient. There is an old 
division of the Pzalms into five portions or books, thus:—1, i—xli ; 


2. xlii—lxxii.; 3. Ixxiii—lxxxix.; 4. xe.—evi.; 5. cvii—el. Each of 
these books ends with Amen, or Hallelujah. The Psalms are all 
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preferred before the saying over of the whole Psalter; since nothing is more fit to be averted in religious offices than their degenerating into heartless, dispirited 
recitations.’ If, as St. Austin adviseth, we form our spirit by the affection of the psalm, we may then be sure of acceptance with God in using the language of it, 
Nor is it only our devotion and the affections of our mind that the book of Psalms assists, teaching us how to offer praise so as to glorify God; but it is also a 
directory to the actions of our lives, and teacheth us how to order our conversation aright, so as that, in the end, we may see the salvation of God, Ps. 1. 6. The 
psalms were thus serviceable to the Old ‘l'estament church, but to us Christians they may be of more use than they could be to them who lived before the coming . 
of Christ; for, as Moses’ sacrifices, so David’s songs, are expounded and made more intelligible by the Gospel of Christ, which lets us within the veil; so that if, 
to David’s prayers and praises, we add St. Paul’s prayers in his Epistles, and the new songs in the Revelation, we shall be thoroughly furnished for this good 


work, for the Scripture perfected makes the man of God perfect. 


As to the division of this book we need not be solicitous; there is no connexion (or very seldom) between one psalm and another, nor any reason discernible for 
the placing of them in the order wherein we here find them; but it seems to be ancient, for that which is now the 2nd Psalm was so in the apostles’ time, 
Acts xiii. 33. The vulgar Latin joins the 9th and 10th together; all Popish authors quote by that; so that from thenceforward, throughout the book, their 


number is one short of ours: our 11th is their 10th, our 119th their 118th. 


But then they divide the 147th into two, and so make up the number of 150. Some have 


endeavoured to reduce the Psalms to proper heads, according to the matter of them; but there is many times such a variety of matter in one and the same psalm, 
that it cannot be done with any certainty; but the seven penitential psalms have been in a particular manner singled out by the devotions of many. They are 
reckoned to be the 6th, 32nd, 38th, 51st, 102nd, 130th, and 143rd. The Psalms have anciently been divided into five books, each concluding with “ Amen, amen,” or 
“ Hallelujah ;” the first ending with Ps. xli., the second with Ps. Ixxii., the third with Ps. lxxxix., the fourth with Ps. evi., the fifth with Ps. cl. Others divide 
them into three fifties, others into sixty parts, two for every day of the month,—one for the morning, the other for the evening. Let good Christians divide 
them for themselves, so as may best increase their acquaintance with them, that they may have them at hand upon all occasions, and may sing them in the spirit 


and with the understanding. 


PSALM‘ I. 


This is a psalm of instruction concerning good and evil, setting before us life and death, 
the blessing and the curse, that we may take the right way which leads to happiness, 
and avoid that which will certainly end in our misery and ruin. The different 
character and condition of godly people and wicked people, those that serve God, and 
those that serve him not, is here plainly stated in a few words; so that every man, if he 
will be faithful to himself, may here see his own face, and then read his own doom. 
That division of the children of men into saints and sinners, righteous and unrighteous, 
the children of God, and the children of the wicked one, as it is ancient, ever since the 
Struggle began between sin and grace, the seed of the woman and the seed of the 
serpent, so it is lasting, and will survive all other divisions and subdivisions of men 
into high and low, rich and poor, bond and free; for by this men’s everlasting state 
will be determined, and the distinction will last as long as heaven and hell. This 
psalm shews us, I. The holiness and happiness of a godly man, ver. 1—3. II. The 
sinfulness and misery of a wicked man, ver. 4,5. III. The ground and reason of both, 
ver. 6. Whosoever collected the psalms of David, (probably it was Ezra,) with good 
reason put this psalm first, as a preface to the rest, because it is absolutely necessary 
to the acceptance of our devotions that we be righteous before God; for it is only the 
prayer of the upright that is his delight, and therefore that we be right in our notions 
of blessedness, and in our choice of the way that leads to it. Those are not fit to put 
up good prayers that do not walk in good ways. 


LESSED ¢s the man that walk- 
eth not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, [ners, 

Nor standeth in the way of sin- 

Nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. [of the Lorn ; 

2 But his delight zs in the law 

And in his law doth he meditate 
day and night. 

8 And he shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, 

That bringeth forth his fruit in 

His leaf also shall not wither ; [his season ; 

And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 


The psalmist begins with the character and condition of a godly man, that 
those may first take the comfort of that to whom it belongs. Here is, 

First. A description given of the godly man’s spirit and way, by which we are 
to try ourselves. ‘Che Lord knows them that are his by name, but we must 
know them by their character, for that is agreeable to a state of probation, 
that we may study to answer the character; which is indeed both the command 
of the law, that we are bound in duty to obey, and the condition of the promise, 
that we are bound in interest to fulfil. The character of a good man is here 
given by the rules he chooseth to walk by, and to take his measures from. It 
is of great consequence to us what we take at our setting out, and at every 
turn, tor the nds of our conversation, whether the course of this world or 
the word of God. An error in the choice of our standard and leader is original 
and fatel, but if we be right here we are in a fair way to do well. 

1. A godly man, that he may avoid the evil, utterly renounces the conduct 
of evil-doers, and will not be led by them ; ver. 1, he “ walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly,” &c. ‘This part of his character is put first, because those that 
will keep the commandments of their God must say to evil-doers, “Depart from 
us,” Ps. exix. 115. And departing from evil is that in which wisdom begins. 
ist. He sees evil-doers round about him. The world is full of them, they walk 
on every side. ‘They are here described by three characters,-—ungodly, sinners, 
and scornful. See by what steps men arrive to the height of Impiet 3 nemo 
repente sit turpissimus,—‘ none reach the height of vice at once.’ They are 
ungodly first, casting off the fear of God, and living in the neglect of their duty 
to him. But they rest not there; when the services of religion are laid aside, 
they come to be sinners, that is, they break out into open rebeilion against God, 
and engage in the service of sin and Satan. Omissions make way for com- 
missions ; and by these the heart is so hardened that at length they come to be 
scorners ; they openly defy all that is sacred, scoff at religion, and make a jest 
of sin. Thus is the way of iniquity down-hill; the bad grow worse, sinners 
themselves become tempters to others, and advocates for Baal. The word 
which we translate ungodly, signifies such as are unsettled, aim at no certain 
end, and walk by no certain rule, but are at the command of every lust, and 
at the beck of every temptation; the word for sinners, such as are deteamiaed 
for the practice of sin, and set it up as their trade; and then the scornful are 


, those that set up their mouths against the heavens. ‘These the good man sees 


with a sad heart; they are a constant vexation to his righteous soul. Bu 
2nd. He shuns them wherever he sees them. He doth not do as they do; an 
that he may not he doth not converse familiarly with them. First. He doth not 
walk in the counsel of the ungodly. He is not present at their counsels, nor 
doth he advise with them; though they are never so witty, and subtle, and 
learned, if they are ungodly they shall not be the men of his counsel; he doth 
not consent to them, nor say as they say, Zu. xxiii. 51; doth not take his measures 
from their principles, nor act according to the advice which they use to give 
and take. ‘The ungodly are forward to give their advice against religion; and 
it is managed so artfully, that we have reason to bless ourselves from it, and 
to think ourselves happy if we escape being tainted and_ensnared by it. 
Secondly. He stands not in the way of sinners ; that is, he avoids doing as the 
do. ‘Their way shall not be his way; he will not come into it, much less wi 
he continue in it, as the sinner doth, who “sets himself in a way that is not 
ood,” Ps. xxxvi.4. He avoids, as much as may be, being where they are; that 
ne may not imitate them he will not associate with them, nor choose them for 
his companions. He doth not stand in their way to be picked up by them, 
Pr. vii. 8, but keeps as far from them as from a place or person infected with 
the plague, for fear of the contagion, Pr. iv. 14,15. He that would be kept 
from harm must keep out of harm's way. Thirdly. He sits not in the seat 
of the scornful. He doth not repose himself with those that sit down secure in 
their wickedness, and please themselves with the searedness of their own con- 
sciences. He doth not associate with those that sit in close cabal to find out 
ways and means for the support and advancement of the devil's kingdom: or 
that sit in open judgment magisterially to condemn the generation of the right- 
eous. The seat of ‘he drunkards is the seat of the scornful, Ps. lxix. 12; happy 
is the man that never sits in it, Hos. vii. 5. ’ 

2. A godly man, that he may do that which is good, and cleave to it, submits 
to the conduct of the word of God, and makes that familiar to him, ver. 2. This 
is that which keeps him out of the way of the ungodly, and fortities him against 
their temptations, “By the words of bf lips I have kept me from the path 
of the destroyer,” Ps. xvii. 4. We need not court the fellowship of sinners 
either for pleasure or improvement, while we have fellowship with the word of 
God, and with God himself, in and by his word; “ When thou wakest, it shall 
talk with thee,’ Pr. vi. 22. Wemay judge of our spiritual state by this, What 
is the law of God to us? what account do we make of it? what place has it 
in us? See here, Ist. The entire atfection which a good man has for the law 
of God. His delight is in it. He delights in it, though it be a law, a yoke, 
because it is the law of God, which is holy, just, and good, which he freely 


| consents to, and so delights in it after the inner print be vii. 16, 22. All that 


are well pleased there is a God, cannot but be well pleased there is a Bible, 
a revelation of God, of his will, and of the only way to happiness in him, 
2nd. The intimate acquaintance which a good man keeps up with the word of 
God. In that law doth he meditate day and night; and by this it appears his 
delight is in it; for what we love we love to think of, Ps. exix. 97. To meditate 
in God's word is to discourse with ourselves .coneerning the great things con- 
tained in it, with a close application of mind, a fixedness of thought, till we 
be suitably affected with those things, and experience the savour and power 
of them in our hearts. ‘This we must do day and night, that is, we must have 
a constant habitual regard to the word of God as the rule of our actions, and 
the spring of our comforts, and we must have it in our thoughts accordingly 
upon every occasion that occurs, whether night or day. No time amiss for the 
meditating on the word of God, nor any time unseasonable for those visits. We 
must not only set ourselves to meditate on God’s word morning and evening, 
at the entrance of the day and the night, but these thoughts should be inter- 
woven with the business and converse of every day, and with the repose and 
slumbers of every night ; “ When I am awake, | am still with thee.” c 

Secondly. An assurance given of the godly man’s happiness, with which we 
should encourage ourselves to answer the character of such. 

1. In general, he is blessed, ver. 1. God blesseth him, and that blessing will 
make him happy. ‘ Blessednesses are to him,’ blessings of all kinds, of the upper 
and nether springs, enough to make him a happy ; none of the ingre- 
dients of happiness shall be wanting to him. hen he undertakes to deseribe 
a blessed man, he describes a good man; for, after all, those only are happy, 
truly happy, that are holy, truly holy ; and we are more concerned to know 
the way to blessedness than to know wherein the blessedness will consist. 
Nay, goodness and holiness is not only the way to happiness, (Rev. xxii. 14,) 
but happiness itself. Supposing there were not another life after this, yet that 
man is a happy man that keeps in the way of his duty. 

2. His blessedness is here illustrated by a similitude; ver. 3, “ He shall be like 
a tree,” fruitful and flourishing. This is the effect, ist. Of his pious practice; he 
meditated in the law of God, turns that in swcum et sangu “into juice and 
blood, and that makes him like a tree. The more we converse with the bbs 
ot God the better furnished we are for every good word and work. Or, 2nd. 
the promised blessing. He is blessed of the Lord, and therefore “he shall be 
like atree.” The Divine blessing produceth real effects. It is the happiness 
of agodly man, First. ‘That he is planted by the grace of God, ‘These trees 
were by nature wild olives, and will continue so till they are grafted anew, and 
so planted by a power from above. Never any good tree grew of itself; it is 


poetical, and illustrate almost every variety of that form of Hebrew 
composition, including acrostics, of which there are several—viz., 
Psalms ix., x., XXV., XXXiV., xxxvii., cxi,, cxii., cxix., and exlv. Many 
of the Psalms are connected with historical events, which in some 
cases must be observed in order to a right understanding of the com- 
position. A large number may be viewed as utterances of pious 
sentiment, and some as prophetic anticipations of the Messiah, 
His sufferings and glory. One school of interpreters regards the 
104 


entire book as Messianic, and therefore as typical and prophetic 
throughout; but great difficulty lies in the way of the adoption of 
that principle. The following passages of the New Testament con- 
tain references to the Psalms :—Matt. iv. 6,7; xiii. 35; xxi. 16, 42; 
xxii, 44; xxvii.; Mark xv.; Luke xx. 42; xxili.; xxiv. 44; John 
xiii. 18; xix.; Acts i, 20; iv. 11, 25, 26; vii. 46; xiii, 35; Rom. iii. 12; 


F f: 
iv. 6—8; viii. 36; x. 18; xi. 9,10; xv. 9, 11; Eph. ii 20; iv.7,8 
Heb. i. 5; iii. 9, 15; iv. 7; v.53 x. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 4, 7, t seo be 


PSALM II. 


the planting of the Lord; and therefore he must in it be glorified, Jsa. lxi. 3: 
“The trees of the Lord are full of sap.” Secondly. That he is placed by the 
means of I Spay here called the rivers of water, those rivers which make glad 
the cit our God, Ps. xlvi. 4; from these a good man receives supplies of 
strength and vigour, but in secret undiscerned ways. ‘'hirdly. That his prac- 
tices shall be fruit een ee to a good account, Phil. iv. 17. To those whom 
God first blessed he said, Be fruitful, Gen. i. 22, and still the comfort and honour 
of fruitfulness is a rege ei for the labour of it. It is expected from those 
who enjoy the mercies of yrace, that, both in the temper of their minds and 
in the tenor of their lives, they comply with the intentions of that grace, and 
then they bring forth fruit. And be it observed, to the praise of the Great 
Dresser of the vineyard, they bring forth their fruit (that which is required of 
them) in due season, when it is most beautiful and most useful; improving 
every opportunity of doing good, and doing it in its proper time. Fourthly. 
That his profession shall be preserved from blemish and decay ; “his leaf also 
shall not wither.”* Those who pring forth only the leaves of profession, without 
any good fruit, even their leaf will wither, and they shall be as much ashamed 
of their profession as ever they were proud of it; but if the word of God rule 
in the heart, that will keep the profession green, both to our comfort and ic our 
credit. ‘The laurels he has won shall never wither. Fifthly. That prosperity 
shall attend him wherever he goes,—soul prosperity. Whatever he doth, in 
conten to the law, it shall prosper and succeed to his mind, or above 

s hope. 

In singing these verses, being duly affected with the malignant and dangerous 
nature of sin, the transcendent excellences of the Divine law, and the power 
and efficacy of God’s grace, from which our fruit is found, we must teach and 
admonish ourselves and one another to watch against sin, and all approaches 
towards it,—to converse much with the word of God, and abound in the fruits 
of righteousness. And in praying over them we must seek to God for his grace, 
both to fortify us against every evil word and work, and to furnish us for every 
good word and work. 


4 The ungodly are not so: 
But are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 

5 Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

6 For the Lorp knoweth the way of the righteous : 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


Here is, First. The description of the ungodly given, ver. 4. 1. In general; 
they are the reverse of the righteous, both in character and condition. They 
“are not so.” The Seventy emphatically repeat this, ‘Not so the ungodly, they 
are not so;’ they are led by the counsel of the wicked, in the way of sinners, 
to the seat of the scornful. They have no delight - the law of God, nor ever 
think of it; they bring forth no fruit, but grapes of Sodom; they cumber the 
round, 2. In particular; whereas the righteous are like valuable, useful, 
ruitful trees, they “are like the chaff which the wind driveth away ;” the very 
lightest of the chaff, the dust which the owner of the flour desires to have 
driven away, as not capable of being put to any use. Would you value them? 
Would you weigh them? They are like chaff, of no worth at all in God's 
account, how highly soever they may value themselves. Would you know the 
temper of their minds? They are light and vain; they have no substance in 
them, no solidity ; they are easily driven to and fro Be every wind and tempta- 
tion, and have no stedfastness. Would you know their end? The wrath of 
God will drive them away in their wickedness, as the wind doth the chaff, 
which is never gathered or looked after more. The chaff may be for a while 
among the wheat, but He is coming whose fan is in his hand, and who will 
thoroughly purge his floor. They that by their own sin and folly make them- 
selves as chaff will be found so before the whirlwind and fire of Divine wrath, 
(Ps. xxxv. 5,) so unable to stand before it.or to escape it, Isa. xvii. 13. 
Secondly. The doom of the ungodly read, ver. 5. 1. They will be cast, upon 
their trial, as traitors convict. They “shall not stand in the judgment,” that is, 
they shall be found guilty, shall hang down the head with shame and confusion, 
and all their pleas and excuses will be overruled as frivolous. There is a judg- 
ment to come, in which every man’s present character and work, though never 
so artfully concealed and disguised, shall be truly and perfectly discovered, 
and popeat in its own colours; so every man’s future state-will be by an irre- 
yersible sentence determined for eternity. The ungodly must appear in that 
judgment, to receive noeerdng to the things done in the body. They may hope to 
come off, nay, to come off with honour, but their hope will deceive them; they 
“shall not stand in the judgment ;” so plain will the evidence be against them, 
and so just and impartial will the judgment be upon it. 2. They will be for 
ever sliut out from the society of the blessed. They shall not stand “in the 
congregation of the righteous,” that is, in the judgment, so some, in that court 
wherein the saints, as assessors with Christ, shall judge the world,—those holy 
myriads with which he shall come to execute judgment upon all, Jude 14; 
1 Cor. vi. 2. Or, in heaven there will shortly be a general assembly of the 
church of the firstborn, a congregation of the righteous, of all the saints, and 
none but saints, and saints made perfect; such a congregation of them as never 
was in this world, 2 Thes. ii. 1. The wicked shall not have a place in that con- 
egation. Into the New Jerusalem none unclean, or unsanctified, shall enter ; 
they shall see the righteous enter into the kingdom, and themselves to their 
everlasting vexation thrust out, Zu. xiii. 27. The wicked and profane in this 
world ridiculed the mghteous, and their congregation despised them, and cared 
not for their company; justly, therefore, will they be for ever separated from 
them. Hypocrites in this world, under the lagiaise of a plausible profession, 
may thrust themselves into the congregation of the righteous, and remain un- 
disturbed and undiscovered there, but Christ cannot be imposed upon, though 
his ministers may; the day is coming when he will separate between the sheep 
and the goats, the tares and the wheat: see Mat. xiil. 41,49. That great day, 
so the Chaldee here calls it, will be a dey of discovery, a day of distinction, 
and a day of final division; then you shall return and discern between the 
righteous and the wicked, which here it is sometimes hard to do, Mal. iii. 18. 
hirdly. The reason rendered of this different state of the godly and wicked, 
ver. 6. I. God must have all the glory of the prosperity and happiness of the 
righteous. ‘They are blessed because the Lord knows their way ; he chose them 
into it, inclined them to choose it, leads and guides them in it, and orders all 
their steps. 2. Sinners must bear all the blame of their own destruction. There- 
fore the ungodly perish because the very way in which they have chosen and 
resolved to walk leads directly to destruction; it naturally tends towards 
ruin, and therefore must necessarily end init. Or we may take it thus: “The 
Lord knows,” that is, he approves of, and is well Few with, “the way of 
the righteous,” and therefore under the influence of his gracious smiles it shall 
osper and end well. But he is angry at the way of the wicked; all they do 
offensive to him, and therefore it shall perish, and they in it. It is certain 
every man’s judgment proceedeth from the Lord, and it is well or ill with us, 


' god of the world we live in. 


and is likely to be so to all eternity, according as we are or are not accepted 
of God. Let this support the drooping spirits of the righteous, that the Lord 
knows their way, knows their hearts, Jer. xii. 3; knows their secret devotions 
Mat. vi. 6; knows their character, how much’ soever it is blackened and 


| blemished by the reproaches of men; and will shortly make them and their 


way manifest before the world, to their immortal joy and honour. Let this 
cast a damp upon the security and jollity of sinners, that their way, though 
pleasant now, will perish at last. 

In singing these verses, and praying over them, let us possess ourselves with 
a holy dread of the wicked man’s portion, and deprecate it, with a firm and 
lively expectation of the judgment to come, and stir up ourselves to prepare for 
it; and with a holy care to approve ourselves to God in every thing, entreating 
his favour with our whole hearts. 


PSALM II. 


As the foregoing psalm was moral, and shewed us our duty, so this is evangellcal, ana 
shews us our Saviour. Under the type of David’s kingdom, which was of Divine 
appointment, met with much opposition, but prevailed at last, the kingdom of the 
Messiah, the son of David, is prophesied of, which is the primary intention and scope 
of the psalm: and I think there is less in it of the type, and more of the antitype, than 
in any of the gospel psalms, for there is nothing in it but what is applicable to Christ 
but some things that are not at all applicable to David; ver. 6, 7, Thou art my Son 7 
ver. 8, *‘I will give thee the uttermost parts of the earth;” and, ver. 12, ** Kiss the 
Son.” It is interpreted of Christ, Acts iv. 25; xiii. 33; Heb. i. 5. The Holy Ghost here 
foretells, I. The opposition that should be given to the kingdom of the Messiah 
ver. 1—3. II. The baffling and chastising of that opposition, ver. 4, 5. IIL. The 
Setting up of the kingdom of Christ notwithstanding that opposition, ver. 6. IV. The 
confirmation and establishment of it, ver. 7. V. A promise of the enlargement and 
success of it, ver. 8,9. WIJ. A call and exhortation to kings and princes to yield them 
selves the willing subjects of this kingdom, ver. 10—12. Or thus: we have here 
I. Threatenings denounced against the adversaries of Christ’s kingdom, ver. i—6. 
II. Promises made to Christ himself, the head of this kingdom, ver. 7—9. III. Counsel 
given to all to espouse the interests of this kingdom, ver. 10—12, This psalm, as the 
former, is very fitly prefixed to this book of devotions, because, as it is necessary to out 
acceptance with God that we should be subject to the precepts of his law, so it is 
likewise that we should be subject to the grace of his Gospel, and come to him in the 
name of a Mediator. 


HY do the heathen rage, 
And the people imagine a vain thing ? 
2 The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against the Lorp, and against his anointed, saying, 
3 Let us break their bands asunder, 
And cast away their cords from us. 
4 He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: 
The Lorp shall have them in derision. 
5 Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath 
And vex them in his sore displeasure. 
6 Yet have I set my king 
Upon my holy hill of Zion. 


We have here a very great struggle about the kingdom of Christ; hell and 
heaven contesting it; and the seat of the war is this earth, where Satan has 
long had a usurped kingdom, and exercised dominion to that degree, that he 
has been called the prince of the power of the very air we breathe in, and the 
He knows very well that as the Messiah’s king- 
dom riseth and gets ground his falls and loseth ground; and, therefore, though 
it will be set up certainly, it shall not be set up tamely. Observe here, 

First. The mighty opposition that would be given to the Messiah and his 
kingdom, to his holy religion, and all the interests of it, ver. 1—3. One would 
have expected that so great a blessing to this world should have been univer- 
sally welcomed and embraced, and that every sheaf should immediately have 
bowed to that of the Messiah, and all the crowns and sceptres on earth should 
have been laid at his feet; but it proves quite contrary. Never were the 
notions of any sect of philosophers, though never so absurd, nor the powers 
of any prince or state ehaagsh never so tyrannical, opposed with so much 
violence as the doctrine and government of Christ. A sign it was from heaven, 
for the opposition was plainly from hell originally. 

1. We are here told who would appear as adversaries to Christ, and the 
devil’s instruments in this opposition to his kingdom. Princes and people 
court and country, have sometimes separate interests, but here they are united 
against Christ; not the mighty only, but the mob, the heathen, the people,—num- 
bers of them, communities of them, though usually fond of liberty, yet averse 
to that liberty Christ came to procure and proclaim. Not the mob only, but the 
mighty, among whom one might have expected more sense and consideration, 
appear violent against Christ; though his kingdom is not of this world, nor 
in any danger of weakening their interests, but very likely, if they please, to 
strengthen them, yet the kings of the earth and rulers are up in arms presently, 
See the effects of the old enmity in the seed of the serpent against the seed of 
the woman, and how general and malignant the corruption of mankind is: see 
how formidable the enemies of the church are; they are numerous, they are 
potent. The unbelieving Jews are here called heathen, so wretchedly were 
they degenerated from the faith and holiness of their ancestors; they stirred 
up the heathen, the Gentiles, to prosecute the Christians. As the Philistines 
and their lords, Saul and his courtiers, the disaffected party and their ring- 
leaders, opposed David's coming to the crown, so Herod and Pilate, the 
Gentiles and the Jews, did their utmost against Christ, and his interest in 
men, Acts iv. 27. ; ; 

2. Who it is that they quarrel with, and muster up all their forces against. 
It is “against the Lord, and against his anointed,” that is, against all religion 
in general, and the Christian relixion in particular; and it is certain, all that 
are enemies to Christ, whatever they pretend, are enemies to God himself; 
they “have hated both me and my Father,” Jnu. xv. 24. The Great Author 
of our holy religion is here called the Lord’s Anvinted, or Messiah, or oe | 
in allusion to the anointing of David to be rap b He is both authorized an 
qualified to be the church’s head and king, is duly invested in the office, and 
every way fitted for it, and yet there are thuse that are against him; nay, 
therefore they are against him, because they are impatient ot God's authority 
envious at his advancement, and have a rooted enmity to the Spirit of holiness. 


OE 


i. 3. The good man who studies God’s law is here compared to a 
tree planted by the side of a stream of water. As such a tree, 
especially in Eastern lands, is verdant, fruitful, and flourishing, so he 
who devoutly meditates the word of God will prosper in spiritual 
things, while those who neglect to do so will be barren and un- 
fruitful. 

i. 4, The chaff is separated from the grain by means of wind, an 
is rapidly carried away in drifts. 


ii. 2. The word for “anointed” here is in the Hebrew text 
“Messiah,” and in the Greek it is “Christ,” all these words having 
the same signification. 

ii. 12. There has been much controversy about the phrase ren- 
dered “kiss the Son.” Of the ancient versions the Syriac agrees 
with ours, but the Greek, Latin, and Chaldee understand it “take 
hold of instruction.” Modern critics who deny the prophetic reference 
to the Messiah propose other explanations; thus, Dr. Benisch, the 
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2. The opposition they give is nere described. Ist. It isa most spiteful and 
malicious oppositio- hey rage and fret, gnash their teeth for vexation, at 
the setting up of Cnrist’s kingdom; it creates in them the greatest uneasiness 


that can be, and fills them with indignation, so that they have no enjoyment | 


of themselves: see Lu. xiii, 14; Jno. xi. 47; Acts v. 17, 33; xix. 28. Idolaters 


raged at the discovery of their folly, the chief priests and Pharisees at the | 


eclipsing of their glory, and the shaking of their usurped dominion. They 
that did evil eared at the light. 2nd. It is a deliberate, politic opposition. 
They imagine, or meditate, that is, they contrive means to suppress the rising 
interests of Christ’s kingdom, and are very confident of the success of their 
contrivances ; they promise themselves that they shall run down religion, and 
earry the day. 3rd. It is a resolute, obstinate opposition. They set themselves, 
set their faces as a flint, and their hearts as an adamant, in defiance of reason 
and conscience, and all the terrors of the Lord; they are proud and daring, 
like the Babel-builders, and will persist in their resolution, come what will. 
4th. It is a combined, confederate opposition. They “take counsel together, 

to assist and animate one another in this opposition; they are ‘unanimous’ 
in their resolutions, and carry them nemine contradicente, that they will push 
on the unholy war against the Messiah with the utmost vigour. And there- 
upon councils are called, cabals are formed, and all their wits are at work to 
find out ways and means for the preventing of the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom, Ps. Ixxxiii. 5, . 

4. We are here told what it_is they are exasperated at, and what they aim 
at in this opposition ; ver. 3, “Let us break their bands asunder.” They will 
not be under any government,—they are children of Belial, that cannot endure 
the yoke,—however, not under the government of the Lord and his Anvinted; 
they will be content to entertain the notions of the kingdom of God and the 
Messiah, which will serve them to dispute of, and to support their own 
dominion with. If the Lord and his Anvinted will make them rich and great 
in the world, they will bid them welcome; but if they will restrain their cor- 
rupt appetites and passions, regulate and reform their hearts and lives, and 
bring them under the government of a pure and heavenly religion, truly, then, 
they will not have this man to reign over them, Lu. xix. 14. Christ has bands 
and cords for us; they that will be saved by him must be ruled by him: but 
they are cords of a man, agreeable to right reason, and bands of love, conducive 
to our true interest. And yet against those the quarrel is. Why do men oppose 
religion, but because they are impatient of the restraints and obligations of it? 
They would break asunder the bands of conscience they are under; and the 
cords of God’s commandments, by which they are called to tie themselves out 
from all sin, and to tie themselves up to all duty, they will not receive, but cast 
them away as far from them as they can. , 

5. ‘They are here reasoned with concerning it ; ver. 1, Why do they do this ? 
Ist. They can shew no good cause for opposing so just, and holy, and gracious 
a government, which will not interfere with the secular powers, nor introduce 
any dangerous principles hurtful to kings or provinces; but, on the contrary, 
if universally ceecivod, would bring a heaven upon earth. 2nd. They can hope 
for no good success in opposing so powerful a kingdom, with which they are 
utterly unable to contend. It is a vain thing; when they have done their worst 
Mhrist will have a church in the world, and that church shall be glorious and 
triumphant. It is built upon a rock, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. The moon walks in brightness, though the dogs bark at it. * 

Secondly. The mighty conquest gained over all this threatening opposition. 
If heaven and earth be the combatants, it is Fast to foretell which will be the 
conqueror, They that make this mighty struggle are the people of the earth, 
and the kings of the earth, who, being of the earth, are earthy; but he whom 
they contest with is one that sits in the heavens, ver. 4, He is in the heaven, 
a place of such a vast prospect that he can oversee them all, and all their pre- 
jects: and such a vast power that he can overcome them all, and all their 
attempts. He sits there as one easy and at rest, out of the reach’ of all their 
impotent menaces and attempts. ‘There he sits as judge in all the affairs of the 
children of men, perfectly secure of the full accomplishment of all his own 
purposes and designs, in spite of all opposition, Ps. xxix. 10. The perfect 
repose of the Eternal Mind may be our comfort under all the disquietments 
of our mind. We are tossed on earth, and in the sea, but he sits in the heavens, 
where he has prepared his throne for judgment. And therefore, 

1. The attempts of Christ’s enemies are easily ridiculed. God laughs at them 
for a company of fools; he hath them and all their attempts in derision, and 
therefore the virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised them, Jsa. xxxvii. 22. 
Sinners’ follies are the just sport of God's infinite wisdom and power; and those 
attempts of the kingdom of Satan which in our eyes are formidable in his are 
despicable. Sometimes God is said to awake, and arise, and stir up himself for 
the vanquishing of his enemies, here he is said to sit still and do it; for the 
utmost operations of God’s omnipotence create no difficulty at all, nor the least 
disturbance to his eternal rest. 

2. They are justly punished, ver.5. Though God despiseth them as impotent, 
yet he doth not therefore wink at them, but is justly displeased with thei, 
as impudent and impious, and will make the most daring sinners to know that 

e is so, and to tremble before him. Ist. Their sin is a provocation to him. 
He is wroth, he is sorely displeased. We cannot expect that God should be 
reconciled to us, or well pleased in us, but in and through the Anointed; and 
therefore, if we affront and reject him, we sin against the remedy, and forfeit 
the benefit of his interposal between us and God. 2nd. His anger will be 
a vexation to them. If he but speak to them in his wrath, even the breath 
of his mouth will be their confusion,—slaughter and consumption, /sa. x. 23; 
2 Thes. ii. 8. He speaks, and it is done; he speaks in wrath, and sinners are 
undone. Asa word made us, so a word can unmake us again; “ Who knows 
the power of his anger?” The enemies rage, but cannot vex God. God sits 
still, and yet vexeth them; puts them into a consternation, so the word is, and 
brings them to their wit’s end. His setting vt this kingdom of his Son in 
spite of them, is the greatest vexation to them that can be. They were vexa- 
tious to Christ’s good subjects; but the day is coming when vexation shall 
be recompensed to them. 

3. They are certainly defeated, and all their counsels turned headlong ; ver. 6 
“Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion.” David was advance 
to the throne, and became master of the stronghold of Zion notwithstanding 
the disturbance given him by the malcontents in his kingdom, and particularly 
the affronts he received from the garrison of Zion, who taunted him with their 
blind and their lame,—their maimed soldiers, 2 Sam. v. 6. And the Lord Jesus 
is exalted to the right hand of the Father, has all power botl) in heaven and 
in earth, and is head over all things to the church, notwitlistanding the restless 
endeavours of his enemies to hinder his advancement. Ist. Jesus Christ is 
a king, and is invested by him who is the fountain of power with the dignity 
and authority _of a sovereign prince in the kingdom both of providence and 

race. 2nd. God is plonsed’ to call him his King, because he is appointed by 

im, and intrusted for him, with the sole administration of government and 
yudgment. He is his King, for he is dear to the Father, and one in whom he 
is well pleased. 3rd. Christ took not this honour to himself, but was called 
to it; and he that called him owns him: | have set him. His commandment, 
his commission, he received from the Father. 4th. Being called to this honour, 


‘enemies of Christ’s pies aie not doubtin 


Me at 


he was confirmed in it. High places, we say, are slippery places, but Christ 
being raised is fixed: I have set him, I have settled him. 5th. He is set upon 
Zion, the hill of God’s holiness, a type of the gospel church, for on that the 
temple was built, for the sake of which the whole mount was called holy. 
Christ’s throne is set up in his church, that is, in the hearts of all hglievers, and 
in the societies of them. The evangelical law of Christ is said to fo forth from 
Zion, Isa. ii. 3; Mic. iv.2; and therefore that is spoken of as the head-quarters 
. Feed ce ace the royal seat of this prince, in whom the children of men shall 
e joyful. 

Weare to sing these verses with a holy exultation, triumphing over all the 
but they will ail of them be quickly 
made his footstool, and triumphing in Jesus Christ as the great trustee of 
power. And we are to pray in firm belief of the assurance here given, ‘ Father 
in heaven, thy kingdom come; let thy Son’s kingdom come.’ 


7 I will declare the decree : . 
The Lorp hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; 
This day have | begotten thee. 
8 Ask of me, 
And I shall give Ace the heathen for thine inheritance 
And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
9 Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 


We have heard what the kings of the earth have to say against Christ’s 
kingdom, and have heard it gainsaid by him that sits in heaven. Let us now 
hear what the Messiah himself has to say for his kingdom, to make good his 
claims, and it is what all the powers on earth cannot gainsay. 1. The kingdom 
of the Messiah is founded upon a decree, an eternal decree of God the Father. 
It was not a sudden resolve, it was not the trial of an experiment, but the 
result of the counsels of the Divine wisdom, and the determinations of the 
Divine will before all worlds, neither of which can be altered. The precept 
or statute, so some read it; the covenant or compact, so others; the federal 
transactions between the Father and the Son concerning man’s redemption, 
represented by the covenant of royalty made with David, and his_ seed 
Ps. \xxxix, 3, This our Lord Jesus often referred himself to, as that which all 
along in his undertaking he governed himself by, “ ‘lhis is the will of him that 
sent me,” Jno. vi. 40; “This commandment have I received of my Father,” 
Jno. x. 18; xiv. 31. 2. There isa declaration of that decree, as far as is necessary 
for the satisfaction of all those who are called and commanded to yield them- 
selves subjects to this aon and to leave them inexcusable who will not have 
him to reign over them. The decree was secret; it was what the Father said 
to the Son, when he possessed him in the beginning of his way before his works 
of old; but it is declared by a faithful! witness, who had lain in the bosom of the 
Father from eternity, and came into the world as the prophet of the church 
to declare him, Jno. i. 18. The fountain of all being is, without doubt, the 
fountain of all power; and it is by, from, and under him, that the Messiah 
claims: he has his right to rule from what Jehovah said to him, by whose word 
all things were made, and are governed. Christ here makes out a twofold title 
to his kingdom: 

First. A title by inheritance; ver. 7, “ Thou art my Son; this day have 1 
begotten thee.” This scripture the apostle quotes, Heb. i. 5, to prove not onl 
that Christ has a more excellent name than the angels, but that he obtaine 
it by inheritance, ver. 4. He is the Son of God, not by adoption, but his 
begotten Son, the only begotten of the Father, Jno. i. 14. And the Father 
owns him, and will have this declared to the world as the reason why he is 
constituted King upon the holy hill of Zion; he is therefore unquestionabl 
entitled to, and perfectly qualified for, that great trust. He is the Son of God, 
and therefore of the same nature with the Father; has in him all the fulness 
of the Godhead, infinite wisdom, power, and koliness. The supreme govern- 
ment of the church is too high an honour, and too hard an undertaking, for an 
mere creature; none can be fit for it but he who is one with the Father, an 
was from eternity by him, as one brought up with him, thoroughly apprised of 
all his counsels, 7. viii. 30. He is the Son of God, and therefore dear to him; 
his beloved Son in whom he is well pleased, and upon this account we are to 
receive him as a King: for, because “ the Father loveth the Son, he hath given 
all things into his hand,” Jno. iii. 35; v. 20. Being a Son, he is heir of all things; 
and, the Father having made the worlds by him, it is easy to infer from thence, 
that by him also he governs them; for he is the Eternal Wisdom, and the 
Eternal Word. If God hath said unto him, “Thou art my Son,” it becomes 
each of us to say to him, Thou art my Lord, my Sovereign. Farther to satisfy 
us that his kingdom is well grounded upon his sonship, we are here told what 
his sonship is grounded on; “This day have 1 begotten thee,” which refers both 
to his eternal generation itself, for it is quoted, Heb. i. 5, to prove that he is 
“the brightness of his Father's glory, and the express image of his persou,” 
ver. 3, and to the evidence and demonstration which was given of it by his 
resurrection from the dead, for to that also it is expressly applied by the apostle, 
Acts xiii. 33, “ He hath raised up Jesus again, as it is written, Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee.” It was by the resurrection from the dea: , that 
sign of the prophet Jonas, which was to be the most convincing of all, that he 
was “declared to be the Son of God with power,” Rom. i. 4. Christ is said 
to be the first begotten, and firstborn from the dead, ev. i. 5, Col. i. 18; and 
immediately after his resurrection it was that he entered upon the administra- 
tion of his mediatorial kingdom. It was then that he said, “ All power is given 
unto me,” and to that especially he had an eye when he Lanigie tile disciples to 
pray, “ Thy kingdom come.” 

Secondly. A title by agreement, ver. 8, 9. The agreement is in short this, 
the Son must undertake the ottice of an intercessor, and upon that condition 
he shall have the honour and power of a universal monarch: see Jsa. liii. 12, 
“Therefore will 1 divide him a jortion with the great, because he made inter- 
cession for the transgressors.” ‘ He shall be a priest upon his throne, and the 
counsel of peace shall be between them both,” Zee. vi. 13. 

1. The Son must ask. This ses eye his putting himself voluntarily into 
a state of inferiority to the Father by taking upon him the human nature; for, 
as God, he was equal in power and glory with the Father, and had nothing 
toask, It supposeth the making of a satisfaction, in the virtue of which the 
intercession must be made, and the paying of a price on which this large demand 
was to be grounded: see Jno. xvii. 4, 5. ‘he Son, in asking the heathen for his 
inheritance, aims not only at his own honour, but at their happiness in him; 
so that he intercedes for them, ever lives to du so, and is therefore able to save 
to the uttermost. | 

2. The Father will grant, more than to the half of the kingdom, even to the 
kingdom itself. {t is here promised him, 1st. That his government shall be 
universal. He shall have the heathen for his inheritance; not the Jews only, 
to whose nation the church had been long confined, but the Gentiles also, those 


Tewish translator, suggests “kiss a pure one,” and others “ kiss ””— 
i.e, do homage to—the chosen one.” Gesenius, Fiirst, and even 
ancient Hebrew authorities, admit the sense given in our version; 
and it is only “from polemical motives” that it is rejected. True, 
the word for “son” is peculiar, only occurring here and in Prov. 
xxxi. 2, but it is common in Syriac and Chaldee. We cannot venture 
to alter the ordinary translation, especially since the context implies 
that “Jehovah” and “ the Son” demand equal reverence, 
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iii. 2. The word “Selah” has greatly exercised the ingenuity of 
critics. It is represented in the Greek by a word denoting a division, 
and it is therefore ancient; but it is not known whether it was in 
the original copies. It is not often indicated by the Syriac and Latin 
versions. The introduction of the word is not governed by the 
grammatical structure of the places where it is found, and therefore 
it may be regarded as a musical direction for a pause 91 some kind, — 
or for some modification of the tone. ‘bigea ak 
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in the uttermost parts of the earth (as this nation of ours) shall be his possession 

and he shall have multitudes of willing, loyal subjects among them. Baptized 
Christians are the possession of the Lord Jesus, they are to him for a name 
and a praise; God the Father gives them to him, when by his Spirit and grace 
he works mpon them to submit their necks to the yoke of the Lord Jesus. This 
is in part fulfilled; a great part of the Gentile world received the Gospel when it 
was first preached, and Christ’s throne was set up there where Satan’s seat had 
tong been; but it is to be yet farther accomplished, when “the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdom of the Lord and of his Christ,” Rev. xi. 15; 
“ Who shall live when God doth this?” 2nd. That it shall be victorious; “thou 
shalt break them.” that is, those of them that oppose thy kingdom, “ with a rod 
of iron,” yer. 9, This was in part fultilled when the nation of the Jews, Those 
that persisted in unbelief and enmity to Christ’s Gospel, were destroyed by the 
Roman _ power, which was represented Dan. ii. 40, by feet of iron, as here by 
arod of iron. It had a farther accomplishment in the destruction of the pagan 
powers, when the Christian religion came to be established; but it will not be 
completely fulfilled till all opposing rule, principality and power shall be finally 
put down, | Cor. xv. 24: see Ps, cx. 5, 6 bserve, How powerful Christ is, 
and how weak the enemies of his es gee are before him; he hath a rod of 
iron wherewith to crush them that will not submit to his golden sceptre; the 

are but like a potter’s vessel before him, suddenly, easily, and irre reply dashe 

in pieces by him; see Rev. ii. 27. Thou shalt do it, that is, thou shalt have leave 
to do it; nations shall be ruined, rather than the gospel church shall not be 
built and established: “I have loved thee, therefore will I give men for thee,” 
dsa. xliii. 4. ‘Thou shalt have power to do it, and none shall be able to stand 
lity thee, and thou shalt do it effectually. They that will not bow shall 

reak. 

In singhig this, and praties it over, we must give glory to Christ as the eter- 
nal Son o God, and our rightful Lord; and must take comfort from this 
promise, and piead it with God, that the kingdom of Christ shall be enlarged 
and established, and shall triumph over all opposition. 


10 Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: 

Be instructed, ye Judges of the earth. 
11 Serve the Lorp with fear, and rejoice with trembling. 
12 Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, 

And ye perish from the way, 

When his wrath is kindled but a little 

Blessed are all they that put their trust in him. 


We have here the ae application of this gospel doctrine concerning 
the kingdom of the Messiah, by way of exhortation to tie kings and judges 
of the earth. They hear that it is in vain to oppose Christ’s government; let 
them therefore be so wise for themselves as to submit to it. He that has power 
to destroy them shews that he has no pleasure in their destruction ; for he puts 
them into a way to make themselves happy, ver. 10. Those that would be wise 
must be instructed; and those are truly wise that receive instruction from the 
Word of God. Kings and judges stand upon a level with common persons 
before God; and it is as necessary for them to be religious as for any others. 
They that give law and judgment to others must receive it from Christ, and it 
will be their wisdom. What is said to them is said to all, and is required of 
every one of us, only it is directed to kings and judges, because of the influence 
which their example will have upon their inferiors, and because they were 
men of rank and power that opposed the setting up of Christ’s kingdom, ver. 2. 
We are exhorted, 

First. To reverence God, and to stand in awe of him, ver. 11. This is the 
tee duty of natural religion. God is great and infinitely above us, just and 

oly, and provoked against us, and therefore we ought to fear him and tremble 
before him; yet he is our Lord and Master, and we are bound to serve him; 
our Friend and Benefactor, and we have reason to rejoice in him. And these 
are very well consistent with each other, for, 1. We must serve God in all 
ordinances of worship, and all instances of a godly conversation, but with a holy 
fear, a jealousy over ourselves, and a reverence of him. Even kings themselves, 
whom others serve and fear, must serve and fear God; there is the same infinite 
distance between them and God that there is between the meanest of their 
subjects and him. 2. We must rejoice in God; and, in subordination to him, we 
may rejoice in other things, but still with a holy trembling, as those that know 
what a glorious and jealous God he is, whose eye is always upon us. Our sal- 
vation must be wrought out with fear and trembling, Phil. ii. 12. We ought to 
rejoice in the setting up of the kingdom of Christ, but rejoice with trembling ; 
with a holy awe of him, a holy fear for vurselves lest we come short, and a 
tender concern for the many precious souls to whom his Gospel and kingdom 
are a savour of death unto death. Whatever we rejoice in in this world, it must 
always be with trembling, lest we grow vain in our joy, and be puffed up with 
the things we rejoice in; and because of the uncertainty of them, and the 
damp which by a thousand accidents may soon be cast upon our joy. To rejoice 
with trembling is to rejoice as though we rejoiced not, 1 Cor. vii. 29. ew 

Secondly. To welcome Jesus Christ, and to submit to him, ver. 12, This is 
the great duty of the Christian religion; it is that which is required of all, even 
kings and judges, and it is our wisdom and interest to do it. Observe here 

1. The command given to this purpose; “ Kiss the Son.” Christ is called the 
Son, because so he was declared ver. 7, “Thou art my Son.” He is the Son 
of God by eternal generation, and upon that account he is to be adored by us; 
he is the Son of man, that is, the Mediator, Jno. v. 27, and upon that account 
to be received and submitted to. He is called the Son to include both, as God 
is often called emphatically the Father, because he is the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in him our Father: and we must have an eye to him under 
both considerations. Our duty to Christ is here expressed figuratively, “Kiss 
the Son.” Not with a betraying kiss, as Judas kissed him, and as all hypocrites 
who pretend to honour him, but really affront him, but with a believing kiss. 
Ist. With a kiss of agreement and reconciliation : Kiss and be friends, as Jacob 
and Esau; let the quarrel between us and God be taken up, let the acts of 
hostility cease, and let us be at. peace with God in Christ, who is our peace. 
2nd. With a kiss of adoration and religious worship ; they that worshipped idols 
kissed them, 1 Kin. xix. 18; Hos. xiii. 2. Let us study how to do honour to the 
Lord Jesus, and to give unto him the rf Bick unto his name; “Tle is thy Lord, 
and worship thou him,” Ps. xlv. 11; with him that “ sits on the throne, we must 
worship the Lamb,” Rev. v.9—13. 3rd. With a kiss of affection and sincere love ; 
“Kiss the Son,” that is, enter into a covenant of friendship with him, and let him 
be very dear and precious to you, love him above all, love him in sincerity, love 
him much, as she did to whom much was forgiven, and in token of it kissed his 
feet, Lu. vii. 38. 4th. With a kiss of allegiance and loyalty, as Samuel kissed 
Saul, 1 Sam. x. 1; Swear fealty and homage to him, submit to his porpramens, 
take his yoke upon you, and give up yourselves to be. governed by his laws, 
disposed of by his providence, and entirely devoted to his interest. 


_ 2. The reasons to enforce this command; and they are taken from our own 
interest, which God in his Gospel shews a concern for, Consider 

Ist, The certain ruin we run upon if we refuse and reject Christ ; “* Kiss the 
Son,” for it is at your peril if you do not. First. It will be a great provocation 
to him; Do it “lest he be angry.” The Father is angry already, the Son is the 
Mediator that undertakes to make peace; if we slight him, the Father's wrath 
abides upon us, Jno. iii. 36; and not only so, but there is an addition of the Son's 
wrath too, to whom nothing is more displeasing than to have the offers of his 
grace slighted, and the designs of it frustrated. The Son ean be angry, though 
a Lamb, he is the lion of the tribe of Judah; and the wrath of this Ring, this 
King of kings, will be as the roaring of a lion, and will drive even mighty men, 
and chief captains, to seek in vain for shelter in rocks and mountains, Rev. vi. 16. 
If the Son be angry, who shall intercede for us? There remains no more 
sacrifice, no other name by which we can be saved. Unbelief is a sin against 
the remedy. Secondly, It will be utter destruction to yourselves; “lest ye 

erish from the way,” or ‘in the way,’ so some. In the way of your sins, and 
rom the way of your vain hopes; lest your way perish, as Ps. exvi.; lest you 
prove to have missed the way to happiness. Christis the way; take heed lest 
e be cut off from him as your way to God. It intimates that they were, or at 
east thought themselves, in the way, but by neglecting Christ they perished 
from it, which aggravates their ruin, that they go to hell trom the way to 
heaven, are not far from the kingdom of God, and yet never come thither. 

2nd. The beppiness we are sure of if we yield ourselves to Christ. ‘“ When 
his wrath is kindled,” though “but a little,” te least spark of that fire is enough 
to make the prandess sinner miserable, if it fasten upon his conscience; for it 
will burn to the lowest hell. One would think it should therefore follow, «When 
his wrath is kindled,” woe be to those that despise him. But the psalmist 
startles at the thought, blesseth himself from that dreadful doom, and blesseth 
those that do escape it. ‘They that trust in him, and so kiss him, are truly hap dy 5 
but they will especially appear to be so when the wrath of Christ is kindle 
against others. lessed will they be in the day of wrath that by trusting in 

hrist have made him their refuge and patron; when the hearts of others fail 
them for fear, they shall lift up their heads with joy; and then those who now 
despise Christ and his followers will be forced to say it to their own greater 
Gonkewen, Now we see that blessed are all they, and they only, that trust in 
im. 

In singing this, and praying it over, we should have our hearts filled witn 
a holy awe of God, but borne up with a cheerful confidence on Christ, in whose 
mediation we may comfort and encourage ourselves and one another: “ We are 
the circumcision that rejoice in Christ Jesus.” 


PSALM III. 


As the foregoing psalm, in the type of David in preferment, shewed us the royal dignity of 
the Redeemer, so this, by the example of David in distress, shews us the peace and 
holy security of the redeemed; how safe they really are, and think themselves to be, 
under the Divine protection. David being now driven out from his palace, from the 
royal city, from the holy city, by his rebellious son Absalom, I. Complains to God of 
his enemies, ver. 1, 2. II. Confides in God, and encourageth himself in him as his 
God notwithstanding, ver. 3. III. Recollects the satisfaction he had in the gracious 
answers God gave to his prayers, and his experience of his goodness to him, ver. 4, 5. 
IV. Triumphs over his fears, ver.6; and over his enemies, whom he prays against, 
ver. 7. V. Gives God the glory, and takes to himself the comfort of that Divine 
blessing and salvation which are sure to all the people of God, ver. 8. Those speak 
best of the truths of God that speak experimentally; so David here speaks of the power 
and goodness of God, and of the safety and tranquillity of the godly. 


A Psaim of David, when he fled from Absalom his son. 
ORD, how are they increased that trouble me ! 
Many are they that rise up against me. 
2 Many ¢here be which say of my soul, 
There is no help for him in God. Selah. 
8 But thou, O Lorn, art a shield for me ; 
My glory, and the lifter up of mine head. 


The title of this psalm, and many others, is as a key hung ready at the door 
to open it, and let us into the entertainments of it. When we know upon what 
occasion a psalm was penned, we know the better how to expound it. This was 
composed, or at least the substance of it was meditated and digested in David's 
thoughts, and offered up to God, then when he fled from Absalom his son, who 
formed a conspiracy against him to take away not his crown only but his life; 
we have the story, 2 Sam. xv., &c. 1. David was now in great grief. When in 
his flight he went up the mount of Olives he wept greatly, with his head 
covered, and marching barefoot; yet then he composed this comfortable psalm. 
He wept and prayed, wept and sung, wept and believed; this was sowing in 
tears. “Is any afflicted? let him pray ;” nay, let him sing psalms, let him sing 
this psalm. Is any afticted with undutiful disobedient children? So was 
David, and yet that did not hinder his joy in God, nor put him out of tune for 
holy songs. 2. He was now in Cage danger. The plot against him was laid 
deep, and the party that sought his ruin was very formidable, and his own son 
at the head of them, so that his affairs seemed to be at the last extremity; yet 
then he kept hold of his interest in God, and improved that. Periis and frights 
should drive us to God, not drive us from him, 3. He had now a great deal of 
provocation Ee him by those from whom he had reason to expect better 
things; from his son, whom he had been indulgent of, from his subjects, whom he 
had been so great a blessing to, which he could not but resent, and was enough 
to break in upon any man’s temper; and yet he was so far from any indecent 
expressions of passion and indignation, that he had calmness enough for those 
acts of devotion which require the greatest fixedness and freedom of thought. 
It was a sign his mind was very sedate, that the Spirit came upon him, who 
chooseth to move upon the still waters. Let no unkindness, no, not of a child, 
or a friend, ever be laid so much to heart as to disfit us for communion with 
God. 4. He was now suffering for his sin in the matter of Uriah; this was the 
evil which for that sin God threatened to raise-up against him out of his own 
house, 2 Sam. xii. 11, which no doubt he observed, and took occasion from 
thence to renew his repentance for it; and yet he did not therefore cast away 
his confidence in the Divine power and goodness, nor despair of succour, Even 
our sorrow for sin must not hinder either our joy in God or our hope in God. 
5. He seemed cowardly in fleeing from Absalom, and quitting his royal city 
before he had had one push for it; and yet by this psalm it appears he was full 
of true courage arising from his faith in God. ‘True Christian fortitude con- 
sists more in a gracious security and serenity of mind, in patient bearing, and 
patient waiting, than in daring enterprises with sword in hand. In these three 
verses he applies himself to God. Whither else should we go but to him, when 


ses 


iii. 4. The holy hill—literally, “ mount of holiness ”—is, no doubt, 
Mount Zion, where the ark of the covenant, the token and pledge of 
the Divine presence, then was. 


iii. 7. Smiting enemies on the cheek bone, and breaking the teeth 
of bad men, would be now accounted cruel; but we are bound, in 


reading such a sentence, to remember that the language is figurative, 


though based on the customs of less enlightened times. . . 
iv. Tile. The words, “‘I'o the chief musician on Neginoth,” 


call for a remark. For “ chief musician” various other explanations 
have been suggested, but thut it signifies the leader of a choir is now 
generally admitted by the best scholars. The term “ Neginoth” is 
a plural, and no doubt the name of musical instruments. In the 
singular it is Neginah, and means a stringed instrument. Occasionally 
the music played upon such instruments appears to be meant. 
iv.2. The term “leasing” is simply an antiquated word for 
“lying.” Lt will be observed that here, as frequently elsewhere, the 
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any thing grieves us or frightens us? David was now at a distance from his |, 
own closet, and from the courts of God’s house, where he used to pray, and yet 
he could find a way open heavenward. Wherever we are we may have access 
to God, and may draw nigh to him whithersoever we are driven. David in his 
flight attends his God 

‘irst. With a remonstrance of his distress, ver. 1, 2. He looks round, and 
doth as it were take a view of his enemies’ camp, or receive informations of 
their designs against him, which he brings to God, not to his council-board. 
Two things he complains of ae luis enemies: _ 

1. That they were very many. “ Lord, how are they increased!” beyond what 
they were at first, and beyond whatever he thought they would have been. 
Absalom’s faction, Ife a snowball, strangely gathered in its motion. He speaks 
of it as one amazed, and well he might, that a people he had so many ways 
obliged should almost generally revolt from him, and rebel against him, and 
choose for their head such a silly, giddy, young fellow as Absalom was. How 
slippery and deceitful are the many! and how little fidelity and constancy is to 
be foand among men! David had had the hearts of his subjects as much as 
ever any king had, and yet now of a sudden he had lost them. As people must 
not trust too much to princes, Ps. exlvi. 3, so princes must not build too much 
upon their interest in the people. Christ, the son of David, had many enemies ; 
when a great multitude came to seize him, when the crowd cried, Crucify 
him, crucify him, how were they then increased that troubled him! Even 
good people must not think it strange if the stream be against them, and the 
powers that threaten them grow more and more formidable. _ _ 

2. That they were very malicious. They rose up against him, they aimed to 
trouble him; but that was not all, “they said of his soul, There is no help for 
him in God.” That is, First. They put a spiteful invidious construction upon 
his troubles, as Job’s friends did upon his, concluding that, because his ser- 
vants and subjects forsook him thus, and did not help him, God had deserted 
him, and abandoned his cause; and he was therefore to be looked on, or rather 
to be looked off, as a hypocrite, and a wicked man. Secondly. They blas- 
phemously reflected upon God as unable to relieve him; his danger is so 
great that God himself cannot help him. It is strange, that so great un- 
belief should be found in any, especially in many, in Israel, as to think any 
party of men too strong for Omnipotence to deal with. Thirdly. They endea- 
voured to shake his confidence in God, and drive him to despair of relief from 
him. ‘They have said it to my soul,’ so it may be read: compare Ps. xi. 1; 
xlii. 10. This grieved him worst of all, that they have so ill an opinion of him 
as to think it possible to take him off from that bottom. Even the temptation 
was a buffeting to him, a thorn in his flesh; nay, a sword in his bones. Note, 
A child of God startles at the very thought of despairing of help in God; you 
cannot vex him with any thing so much as if you offer to persuade him, “‘ there 
is no help for him in God.” David comes to God, and tells him what his ene- 
mies said of him, as Hezekiah spread Rabshakeh’s blasphemous letter before 
the Lord; they say, There is no help for me in thee; but Lord, if it be so, 1 am 
undone. They say to my soul, ‘ There is no salvation’ (for so the word is) ‘for 
him in God;’ but Lord, do thou “say unto my soul, I am thy salvation,” 
Ps. xxxv. 3; and that shall satisfy me, and in due time silence them. To this 
complaint he adds “Selah,” which occurs about seventy times in the book of 
Psalms. Some refer it to the music with which in David’s time the psalms 
were sung; others to the sense, and that it is a note commanding a solemn 

elah, Mark that, or stop there, and consider a little. As here, they 
There is no help for me in God, Selah; take time for such a thought as 

“Get thee behind me, Satan; the Lord rebuke thee!” away with such a 
vile suggestion! 

cheek With a profession of his dependence upon God, ver. 3. An active 
believer, the more he is beaten off from God, either by the rebukes of providence 
or the reproaches of enemies, the faster hold he will take of him, and the closer 
will he cleave to him; so David here, when his enemies said, ‘‘ ‘'here is no hel 
for him in God,” cries out with so much the more assurance, “ But thou, 
Lord, art a shield for me;” let them say what they will, [ am sure thou wilt 
never desert me, and I am resolved, I will never distrust thee. See what God 
is to his people, what he will be, what they have found him, what David found 
inhim. 1. Safety: ‘Thou art a shield for me,” a shield about me, so some, to 
secure me on all sides since my enemies surrounded me. Not only my shield 
Gen. xv. 1, which notes an interest in the Divine protection; but a shield 
for me, which notes the present benefit and advantage of that protection. 2. 
Honour, “ ‘Thou art my glory.” Those whom God owns for his are not only 
safe and easy, but rently look great, and have true honour put upon them, far 
above that which the great ones of the earth are proud of. David was now in 
diszrace, the crown was fallen from his head; but he will not think the worse 
of himself, while he has God for his glory; Isa. 1x. 19, “Thou art my glory,” that 
is, thy glory | reckon mine, so some; that is it I aim at, and am ambitious of, 
whatever my lot is, and whatever becomes of my honour, that | may be to my 
God for a name and a praise. 3. Joy and deliverance; “ Thou art the lifter up of 
my head,” that is, thou wilt lift up my head out of my troubles, and restore me 
to 2M dignity again in due time; however, thou wilt itt up my head under m 
troubles, so that I shall not droop nor be discouraged, nor Shall my spirits fail. 
If in the worst of times God's people can lift_up their heads with Joy, knowing 
that all shall work for good to them, they will own it is God that is the lifter 
up of their head, that gives them both cause to rejoice and hearts to rejoice. 

In singing this, and praying it over, we should be - ourselves with an 
apprehension of the danger we are in from the multitude and malice of our 
spiritual enemies, that seek the ruin of our souls by driving us from our God; 
and concern ourselves in the distresses and dangers of the church of God, 
which is every where spoken against, every where fought against ; but in refer- 
ence to both we should encourage BArkalves in our God, who doth own and 
protect, ard will in due time crown, his own interest, both in the world and in 
the hearts of his people. 


4 I cried unto the Lorp with my voice, 
And he heard me out of his holy hill. 
I laid me down and slept ; 

I awaked; for the Lorp sustamed me. 
I will not be afraid of ten thousands of people, 

That have set themselves against me round about. 

Arise, O LorD; save me, O my God: [bone ; 
For thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon the cheek || 
Thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly. 

Salvation Jelongeth unto the Lorp : 

Thy blessing 7s upon thy people. Selah. 


Selah. 
5 


6 


Hebrew téxt is very brief in expression: “Oh, ye sons of men, how 
long (will ye turn) my glory into shame, love vanity, seek after 
lying?” Some commentators understand all this as a prayer which 
must be applied to the Messiah, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
justify such an explanation, and it isa safer and simpler principle 
to regard it as the utterance of the writer himself, without any 
prophetic reference. 

iv. 3. According to a various reading, this verse has been thus 
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| God, and looks forwar 


' troubles 


David having stirred up himself, by the irritations of his enemies, to take hold 


‘on God, as his God, and so gained comfort enough in looking upward, when if 


he looked round about him nothing appeared but what was discouraging, here 
looks back with pleasing reflections upon the benefit he had found by trusting in 
with pleasing expectations of a very bright and happy 
issue which would shortly be put to the dark dispensation he was now unde7z. 
First. See with what comfort he looks back upon the communion he had had 
with God, and the communications of his favour to him, either in some former 
he had been in, and through God’s goodness got through, or in this 


hitherto. David had been in his time exercised with man difficulties, often 


| oppressed and brought very low; but still he had found God all-sufficient. He 


now remembered with pleasure, ‘ 

1. That his troubles had always brought him to his knees, and in all his diffi- 
culties and dangers he had been enabled to acknowledge (od, and to lift up 
his heart to him, and his voice too; and this will be a comfortable retlection: 
“T cried unto God with my voice.” That care and grief doth us geod and 
no hurt, which sets us praying, and engageth us, not only to speak to God, but 
to cry to him as those that are in earnest; and though God understands the 
language of the heart, when the voice is not heard, 1 Sam. i. 13, and values not 
the hypocritical prayers of those who cause their voice to be heard on high, 
Isa. viii. 4,—vox et preterea nihil,— voice, and that is all,”—yet, when the 
earnestness of the voice comes from the fervency of the heart, notice shall be 
taken of it in the account, that we cried unto God with our voice. 

2. That he had always found God ready to answer his prayers; Still “he 
heard me out of his holy hill,” from heaven, the hizh and holy place, from the 
ark on mount Zion, whence he used to give answers to those that sought to 
him. David had ordered Zadok to carry back the ark into the city, when he 
was upon his flight from Absalom, 2 Sam. xv. 25; knowing that God was not 
tied, no, not to the ark of his presence, and that, aA lag ay the distance of 
place, he could by faith receive answers of peace from the holy hill. No such 
thing can fix a gulf between the communications of God’s grace towards us 
and the operations of his grace in us, between his favour and our faith. The 
ark of the covenant was in mount Zion, and all the answers to our prayers 
come from the promises of that covenant. Christ was set king upon the 
holy hill of Zion, Ps. ii. 6; and it is through him, whom the Father hears 
always, that our prayers are heard. é 

3. That he had always been very safe and very easy under the Divine protection ; 
ver. 5, “I laid me down and slept,” composed and quiet, and awaked refreshed, 
“ for the Lord sustained me.” Ist. This is applicable to the common mercies 
of every night, which we ought to give thanks for alone and with our families 
every morning. Many have not where to lay their head, but wander in deserts, 
or, if they have, dare not lie down for fear of the enemy; but we have laid us 
down in peace. Many lay them down and cannot sleep, but are full of tossings 
to and fro till the dawning of the day, through pain of body, or anguish of 
mind, or the continual alarms of fear in the night; but we lie down and sleep 
in safety, though incapable of doing any thing then for our own preservation. 
Many lie down and sleep, and never wake again,—they Been the sleep of death, 
as the firstborn of the Egyptians,—but we lie down, and sleep, and awake 
again to the light and comfort of another day; and whence is it, but because 
the Lord hath sustained us with sleep as with food? we have been safe under 
his protection, and easy in the arms of his good providence. 2nd. It seems 
here to be meant of the wonderful quietness and calmness of David's spirit 
in the midst of his dangers. Having by prayer committed himself and his 
cause to God, and being sure of his protection, his heart was fixed, and he 
was easy. The undutifulness of his son, the disloyalty of his subjects, the 
treachery of many of his friends, the hazard of his person, the fatigues of his 
march, and uncertainty of the event, never lost him an hour’s sleep, nor gave 
any disturbance to his repose, for the Lord, by his grace and the consolations of 
his Spirit, powerfully sustained him, and made him easy. It is a great mercy, 
when we are in trouble, to have our minds stayed upon God, so as never either 
to eat or sleep with trembling and astonishment. 3rd. Some of the ancients 
apply it to the resurrection of Christ. In his sufferings he offered up strong 
cries, and was heard; and therefore, though he laid him down and slept the 
sleep of death, yet he awaked the third day, for the Lord sustained him that he 
should not see corruption. P ; 

4. That God had many a time broken the power, and restrained the malice of 
his enemies; had smitten them upon the cheek bone, ver. 7; had silenced them 
and spoiled their speaking, blemished them and put them to shame, smitten 
them on the cheek reproachfully; had disabled them to do the mischief they 
intended, for he had broken their teeth. Saul and the Philistines, that were 
sometimes ready to swallow him up, could not effect what they designed. The 
teeth that are gnashed or sharpened ps ae God's people shall be broken; and, 
when at any time the power of the church’s enemies seems threatening, it is 
good to remember how often God has broken it, and we are sure that his arm 
is not shortened. He can stop their mouths, and tie their hands. 

Secondly. See with what confidence he looks forward upon the dangers he 
had yet in prospect. Having put himself under God’s protection, and often 
found the benefit of it, ' 

1. His fears were all stilled and silenced, ver. 6. With what a holy bravery doth 
he bid defiance to the impotent menaces and attempts of his enemies: “ I will 
not be afraid of ten thousands of people, that” either in a foreign invasion or an 
intestine rebellion “set themselves” as it were encamped “ against me round 
about.” No man less safe; his enemies are numerous, ten thousands. They are 
spiteful and resolute, they have set themselves against me; nay, they have pre- 
vailed far, and seemed to have gained their point, for they are against me round 
about on every side, thousands against one; and yet no man more secure. I will 
not be afraid for all this; they cannot hurt me, and therefore they shall not 
frighten me; whatever prudent methods | take for my own perservation, I will 
not disquiet myself, distrust my God, nor doubt of a good issue at last. When 

avid, in his flight from Absalom, bade Zadok earry back the ark, he spoke 
doubtfully of the issue of his Le ay troubles, and concluded like an humble 

enitent, ‘‘ Here I am, let him do tome what seemeth him good,” 2 Sam. xy. 26; 

ut now, like a strong believer, he speaks confidently, and has no fear concern- 
ing the event. Note, A cheerful resignation to God is the way to obtain a 
cheerful satisfaction and confidence in God. 

2. His prayers were quickened and encouraged, ver. 7.. He believed God 
was his Saviour, and yet prays; co he therefore prays: “ Arise, O Lord; save 
me, Omy God,” Promises of salvation do not supersede, but engage, our 
petitions for it. He will for this be enquired of. 

3. His faith became triumphant. He began the psalm with complaints of the 
strength and malice of his enemies, but concludes it with exultation in the 
power and grace of his God, and now sees more with him than against him, 
ver. 8. ‘l'wo great truths he here builds his confidence upon, and fetcheth com- 
fort from: Ist. That “salvation belongeth unto the Lord,” that is, he has 
power to save, be the danger never so great; it is his prerogative to save, whem 
all other helps and succours fail. It is his pleasure, it is his property, it is 
his promise to those that are his, whose salvation is not of thesnaalale but of 
the Lord; therefore all that have the Lord for their God, according to the ~ 
tenor of the new covenant, are sure of salvation, for he that is thew God 


rendered in the first clause: “But know ye that Jehovah hath 
glorified his holy one.” But even if the various reading were adopted 
in the face of very strong evidence to the contrary, there would be 
no good reason for the version proposed. ‘The only alteration we 
would suggest would be this: ‘‘ But know ye that the Lord hath 
distinguished his godly one,” which would apply to both ea 2 

iv. 4. There is no doubt that the phrase or precept of St. Paul, 


“Be ye angry and sin not,” is translated from this verse; noris it 
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fs the God of salvation. 2nd. That his blessing is upon Lis people. He not 
only has power to save them, but he assurres them of his kind and gracious 
intentions towards them. He has in his word pronounced a blessing upon his 
people, and we are bound to believe that that blessing doth accordingly rest 
upon them, though there be not the visible effects of it. Hence we may conclude, 
that God’s people, though they may lie under the reproaches and censures 9f 
men, yet are surely blessed of him, who blesseth indeed, and therefore can 
command a blessing. é 

In singing this, and praying it over, we must own the satisfaction we have 
had in depending upon God, and committing ourselves to him; and encourage 
ourselves and one another to continue still hoping and quietly waiting for the 
salvation of the Lord. 


PSALM IV. 


David was a preacher, a royal preacher, as well as Solomon. Many of his psalms are 
doctrinal and practical as well as devotional; the greatest part of this psalm is so, in 
which wisdom cries to men, tc the sons of men, (as Pr. viii. 4, 5,) to receive instruc- 
tion. The title doth not teil us, as that of the former did, that it was penned on any 
particular occasion, nor are we to think that all the psalms were occasional, though 
some were; but that many of them were designed in general for the instruction of the 
people of God that attended in the courts of his house, the assisting of their devotions, 
and the directing of their conversations ; such a one I take this psalm to be. Let us 
not make the prophecy of Scripture to be of more private interpretation than needs 
must, 2 Pet. i. 20. Here, I. David begins with a short prayer, ver. 1, and that prayer 
preacheth. II. He directs his speech to the children of men, and, 1. In God's name 
reproves them for the dishonour they do to God, and the damage they do to their own 
souls, ver. 2; 2. He sets before them the happiness of god\y people, for their encourage- 
ment to be religious; 3. He calls upon them to consider their ways, ver. 4. III. He 
exhorts them to serve God and trust in him, ver. 5. IV. He gives an account of his 
own experiences of the grace of God working in him. 1. Enabling him to choose Gorl’s 
favour for his felicity, ver. 6; 2. Filling his heart with joy therein, ver. 7; 3. Quietiag 
his spirit in the assurance of the Divine protection he was inder night and day, ver. 8. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth. A Psalm of David. 


EAR me when I call, O God of my righteousness : 
Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress ; 
Have mercy upon me, and hear my prayer. [shame ? 
2 O ye sons of men, how long will ye turn my glory into 
How long will ye love vanity, and seck after leasing ? 
Selah. [for himself : 
3 But know that the Lorp hath set apart him that is godly 
The Lorp will hear when I call unto him. 
4 Stand in awe, and sin not: 
Commune with your own heart 
Upon your bed, and be still. Selah. 
5 Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 
And put your trust in the Lorp. 


g 
Lord,” ver. 3; of others it is said, “ they were to lift up the horn,” ver. 5; but of 
them all that they were “for song in the house of the Lord,” ver. 6, and were 
“instructed in the songs of the Lord,” ver. 7. To one of the chiefs was this 
a committed to be sung on Neginoth, that is, on stringed instruments, 

ab, iii. 19, which were played on wit the hand; with music of that kind the 
choristers were to sing this psalm: and it should seem that then they only 
sang, not the people. But the New Testament appoints all Christians to sing, 
Eph. y. 19; Col. iii. 16; from whom it is expected that they do it decently, not 
artfully, and therefore there is not now so much occasion for musical instru- 
ments as there was then: the melody is to ve made in the heart. In these 
verses, ¥ 
First. David addresseth himself to God, ver. 1. Whether the sons of men, to 
whom he is about to speak, will hear, or whether they will forbear, he hopes 
and prays that God will give him a gracious audience, and an answer of peace: 
“Hear me when | call,” and accept my adorations; grant my petitions, and 
judge upon my appeals; “have mercy upon me, and hear me.” Mt the notice 
God is pleased to take of our prayers, and all the returns he is pleased to make 
to them, must be ascribed not to our merit, but purely to his mercy. Hear me 
for thy mercy sake, is our best plea. Two things David here pleads farther: 
1. Thou art the God of my righteousness; not only a righteous God thyself, but 
the author of my righteous dispositions, who hast by thy grace wrought that 
good that is in me, hast made mea righetous man; therefore hear me, and so 
own thine own work in me: thou art also the patron of my righteous cause, the 
protector of my wronged innocency, to whom I commit my way, and whom | trust 
to bring forth my righteousness as the light. When men condemn us unjustly this 
is our comfort, it is God that  baesiesepy He is the God of a believer’s righteous- 
ness, 2. “hou hast” formerly “enlarged me when I was in distress,” enlarged 
my heart in holy joy and comfort under my distresses, enlarged my condition 
hy bringing me out of my distresses ; therefore now, Lord, have mercy upon me, 
and hear me. The experience we have had of God’s goodness to us in enlarging 
ns when we have been in distress is not only a great encouragement to our 
fuith and hope for the future, but a good plea with God in prayer: ‘Thou hast ; 
wilt thou not? for thou art God, and changest not; thy work is perfect. 

Secondly. He addresseth himself to the children of men, for the conviction 
and conversion of those that are yet strangers to God, and that will not have 
the Messiah, the son of David, to reign over them. 

1. He endeavours to convince them of the one their impiety ; ver. 2,“ 0 ye 
sons of men,” (of great men, so some, men of high degree, understanding it of 
the partizans of Saul, or Alsalom,) how long will ye oppose me and my govern- 
ment, and continue disaffected to it, under the influence of the false and ground- 
less suggestions of those that wish evil tome? Or it may be taken more gene- 
ply, God by the psalmist here reasons with sinners to Beng them to repentance. 

ou that go on in the neglect of God and his worship, and in contempt of the 


| 


kingdom of Christ and his government, consider what you do. Jat. Yin debase 
yourselves, for you are sons of men, (the word signifies man as a noble creacare;) 
consider the dignity of your nature, and the excellency of those powers of 
reason with which you are endued, and do not act thus irrationally, and unbe- 
coming yourselves. Let the sons of men consider, and shew themselves men. 
2nd. You dishonour your Maker, and turn his glory into shame ‘hey may 
well be taken as God’s own words, charging sinners with the wrong they do 
him in his honour. Or, if David's words, it may be understood of God, whom 
he called his glory, Ps. iii. 3. Idolaters are charged with changing the glory of 
God into shame, ftom. i. 23. All wilful sinners do so, by disobeying the com- 
mands of his law, despising the offers of his grace, and giving that affection and 
service to the creature which is due to God only. Those that profane God's 
holy name, that ridicule his word and ordinances, and, while they profess to 
know him, in works deny him, do what in them lies to turn his glory into shame. 
3rd, You put a cheat upon yourselves; “you love vanity, and seek after leasing,” 
or lying, or that which is a lie. You are yourselves vain and lying, and you love 
to be so. Or, you set your hearts upon that which will prove at last but vanity 
and a lie. elt bya love the world, and seek the things that are beneath, love 
vanity, and seek lies; that please themselves with the delights of sense, and 
portion themselves with the wealth of this world, for these will deceive them, 
and so ruin them. How long will ye do this? Will you never be wise for 
yourselves, never consider your duty and interest? “ When shall it once be?” 
Jer. xiii. 27. The God of heaven thinks the time long that sinners persist in 
dishonouring him, and in deceiving and ruining themselves. 

2. He shews them the peculiar favour which God has for good people, the 
special protection they are under, and the singular privileges to which they are 
entitled, ver. 3. ‘This comes in here, Ist. As a reason why they should not 
oppose or persecute him that is godly, or think to run him down. It is at their 
as if they offend one of these little ones, whom God has set apart for himself, 

Yat. xviii. 6. God reckons that those who touch them touch the apple of his 
eye, and he will make their persecutors to know it sooner or later. *Phey have 
an interest in heaven; God will hear them, and therefore let none dare to do 
them any injury, for God will hear their ery and plead their cause, #2. xxii. 23. 
It is generally supposed that David speaks of his own designation to the throne; 
he is the godly man whom God hath set apart for that honour, and who doth 
not usurp it, or assume it to himself; and therefore the opposition you give to 
him, and to his advancement, is very criminal, for therein you fight against God 
and it will be vain and ineffectual.» God has in like manner set apart the Lord 
Jesus for himself, that merciful one; and those that attempt to hinder his 
advancement will certainly be battled, for the Father heareth him always. Or, 
2nd. As a reason why they should themselves be good, and walk no longer in 
the counsel of the ungodly; You have hitherto sought vanity, be truly religious, 
and you will be truly happy here and for ever. For, First. God will secure to 
himself his interest in you. “The Lord hath set apart him that is godly,” every 
particular godly man, “ for himself,” in his eternal choice, in his effectual calling, 
in the special disposals of his providence and operations of his grace; they are 


purified unto him a peculiar people. Godly men are God’s separated, sealed 
H abe 


ones ; he knows them that are his, hath set his image and RUDeEeCH POY upon 
them; distinguisheth them with uncommon favours, “and they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord, in that day when I make up my jewels.” [Know this; let godly 


' people know it, and let them never alienate themselves from him to whom they 


are thus appropriated ; let wicked people know it, and take heed how they hurt 

those whom God protects. Secondly, God will secure to you an interest in 

himself. ‘his David speaks with application, “ The Lord will hear when | call 

unto him.” We should think ourselves happy if we had the ear of an earthly 

prince; and is it not worth while upon any terms, especially such easy ones, to 
ain the ear of the King of kings? Let us know this, and forsake lying vanities 
or our own mercies. 

3. He warns them against sin, and exhorts them both to frighten themselves 
and to reason themselves from it; ver. 4, “Stand in awe, and sin not:” (‘be 
angry and sin not,’ so the Seventy, and some think the apostle takes that 
exhortation from him, £’ph. iv. 26;) “ commune with your own hearts.” Be con- 
verted; and, in order thereunto, consider and fear. Note, Ist. We must not sin, 
not miss our way and so miss our aim. 2nd. One good remedy against sin is to 
stand in awe. ‘Be moved,’ so some, in opposition to carelessness and carnal 
security; always keep i Ae holy reverence of the glory and majesty of God, and 
a holy dread of nis wrath and curse, and dare not to provoke him. 3rd. One 
good means of preventing sin, and oe Maga a holy awe, is to be frequent and 
serious in communing with our own hearts. Talk with your hearts; you have a 
great deal to say to them, they may be spoken with at any time, let it not be 
unsaid, <A thinking man is in a fair way to be a wise anda good man. “ Com- 
mune with your hearts;” that is, examine them by serious self-retiection, that 
you may acquaint yourselves with them, and amend what is amiss in them, 
employ them by solemn pious meditations ; let your thoughts fasten upon that 
which is good, and keep close to it. Consider your ways; and observe the 
directions here given us, in order to the doing of this work well, and to good 

urpose. Jirst. Choose a solitary time: do it when you lie awake upon your 
Beds, Before you turn you to go to sleep at night, (as some of the heathen 
moralists have directed,) examine your consciences what you have done that 
day, particularly what you have done amiss, that you may pe be of it. When 
you awake in the night meditate upon God, and the things that belong to your 
peace. David did himself practise what he here counsels others to; Ps. lxui. 6, 
‘1 remember thee on my bed.” Upon a sick bed particularly we should consider 
our ways, and commune with our own hearts about thei, Secondly. Compose 
yourselves into a serious frame; “be still.” When you have asked conscience 
a guestion, be silent, and wait for an answer; even in unquiet times keep your 
spirits calm and quiet. ‘ , 

4. He counsels them to make conscience of their duty; ver. 5, “ Offer to God 
the sacrifice of righteousness.” We must not only cease to do evil, but learn to 
do well. ‘hey that were disaffected to David and his government would soon 
come to a better temper, and return to their allegiance, if they would but wor- 
ship God aright. And those that know the concerns that lie between them and 
God will be glad of the Mediator the Son of David. It is required here from 
every one of us, Ist. That we serve him, offer sacrifices to him; your own selves 
first, and your best sacrifices. But they must be sacrifices of righteousness, 
that is, good works; all the fruits of the reigning love of God and our neigh- 
bour, and all the instances of a religious conversation, which are better than all 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. Let all your devotions come from an upright 
heart; let all your alms be sacrifices of righteousness. The sacrifices of the 
unrighteous God will:not accept, they are an abomination, /sa. i, 11, Xe. 
2nd. That we confide in him. First make conscience of offering the sacrifices 
of righteousness, and then you are welcome to “ put your trust in the Lord.” 
Serve God without any diffidence of him, or any fear ot losing by him. Honour 
him by trusting in him only, and not in your wealth, or in an arm of flesh; in 
his providence, and lean not to your own understanding ; in his grace, and go 
not about to establish your own righteousness or sufficiency. ‘ 

In singing these verses we must preach to ourselves the doctrine of the pro- 
voking nature of sin, the lying vanity of the world, and the unspeakable hap- 
piness of God’s people, and press upon ourselves the duties of fearing God, 


at all apparent why the same rendering was not adopted here. The 
Syriac has, “Be ye angry and sin not: speak with your hearts, and 
meditate upon your couches.” ‘The translator regarded the exhorta- 
tion to be still or silent as equivalent to meditate. ‘'he Vulgate and 
the Greek give as the sense of the last clause, “ What you say in 
your hearts be sorry for on your beds.” Probably the different expla- 
nations arose out of the various meanings of a word which might 
signify to reflect, either in the sense of meditating or of repenting. 


iv. 5. “The sacrifices of righteousness” are righteous sacrifices ; 
that is to say, such as it is a duty to be offered, presented in such 
a spirit and manner as shall secure their acceptance. 

iv. 6, 7. The psalmist, in verse 6, refers to the men whose desire is 
after worldly gain; and in verse 7 he intimates that he has more joy 
than they bave in their prosperity. Spiritual good is greater than 
material wealth, and he who has the spiritual can be happy even if 
he is deprived of the material Corn and wine are meiv.oned as 
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conversing with our own hearts, an. offering spiritual sacrifices ; and, in praying |; 
over them, beg of God grace thus te think and thus to do. 

6 There be many that say, Who will shew us any good? || 

Lorp, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us. 

7 ‘lou hast put gladness in my heart, [increased. 

More than in the time ¢ha¢ their corn and their wine 

8 I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep: 

For thou, Lorp, only makest me dwell in safety. 


We have here, 

First. The foolish wish of worldly people; “There be many that say, Who 
will shew us any good?” ‘ Who will make us to see good?’ What good they 
meant is intimated ver. 7; it was the increase of their corn and wine. All they 
desired was plenty of the wealth of this world, that they might enjoy abundance 
of the delights of sense. Thus far they are right, that they are desirous of good, 
and solicitous about it; but there are these things amiss in this wish: 1. They 
inquire in general who will make them happy, but do not apply themselves to 
God, who alone can; and so expose themselves to be ill advised, and shew they 
would rather be beholden to any than to God; for they would willingly live 
without him. 2. They inquire for good that may be seen, seeming good, sensible || 
good, and were not for the good things that were out of sight, and are the 
objects of faith only. The source of idolatry was a desire of gods that they 
might see, therefore they worshipped the sun; but as we must be taught to 
worship an unseen God, so to seek an unseen good, 2 Cor. iv. 18. We look with 
an eye of faith farther than we can see with an eye of sense. 3. They inquire 
for any good, not for the chief good ; if it be outward good, present good, partial 
good, good meat, good drink, a sood trade, a good estate ; and what are all these 
worth without a good God, and a good heart? Any good will serve the turn of 
the most of men, but a gracious soul will not be put off so. This way, this wish, 
of carnal worldlings is their folly, and yet many there be that join in it; and so 
will their doom be; “Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things ;” the penny thou didst agree for. ; f 

Secondly. The wise choice which godly ete; make. David and the pious 
few that adhered to him dissented from that wish, and joined in this prayer, 
“Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.” 1. He disagrees 
from the vote of the many; God had set him apart for himself by distinguishing 
favours, and therefore he sets himself apart by a distinguishing character. They 
are for any good, for worldly good, but so am not I; I will not say as they say. 
Any good will not serve my turn; the wealth of the world will never make a 
portion for my soul, and therefore 1 cannot take up with it. 3. He and his 
friends aree in their choice of God’s favour as their felicity ; that is it which in 
their account is better than life, and all the comforts of life. 

ist. That is it which they most earnestly desire and seek after. This is the 
breathing of their souls, “ Lard; lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon 
ws;” most are for other things, but we are for this. Good people. as they are 
distinguished by their practices, so they are by their prayers, not the length and 
language of them, but the faith and fervency of them. They whom God hath 
set apart have a prayer by themselves, which, though others may speak the 
words of, they only offer up in sincerity ; and this is a prayer which they all say 
amen to, Lord, let us have thy favour, and let us know that we have it, and 
we desire no more; that is enough to make us happy. Lord, be at peace with us, 
accept of us, manifest thyself to us; let us be satistied of thy lovingkindness, 
and we will be satisfied with it. Observe, though David speaks, ver. 7, 8, 0 
himself only, here in the prayer he speaks for others alsa, “upon us,” as Christ 
taught us to pray, “Our Father.” All the saints come to the throne of grace 
on the same errand; and in this they are one, they all desire God’s favour as 
their chiet good. We should beg it for others, as well as for ourselves; for 
in God’s favour there is enough for us all, aud we shall have never the less 
for others sharing. 

2nd. That is it in which above any thing they rejoice, ver. 7, Thou hast 
hereby many a time put gladness into my heart, not only supported and 
fetceshiod me, but filled me with joy unspeakable; and, therefore, that is it 
which I will still pursue, which | will seek after all the days of my life. When 
God puts grace in the heart, he puts gladness in the heart; nor is any 
joy comparable to that which gracious souls have in the communications of 
the Divine favour, no, not the joy of harvest, of a plentiful harvest, when 
the corn and wine increaseth. his is gladness in the heart, inward, solid, 
substantial joy. The mirth of worldly 
in laughter their heart is sorrowful r. xiv, 13. ‘Thou hast given glad- 
ness in my heart,’ so the word is. ‘True joy is God’s gift, not as the world 
giveth, Jno. xiv. 27. ‘The saints have no reason to envy carnal worldlings 
their mirth and joy, but should pity them rather; for they may know better, 
and will not. 

3rd. That is it which they entirely confide in, and in that confidence are 
always easy, ver. 8. He had laid him down and slept, Ps. iii. 5; and so he will 
still, “ L will lay me down,” having the assurance of thy favour, “in peace;” 
and with as much pleasure as they “ whose corn and wine increaseth,” and who 
lie down as Boaz did in his threshing-tloor, at the end of the heap of corn, to 
sleep there, when his heart was merry, Ru. ili. 7. “For thou enly makest me 


people is but a Hash, a shadow; even 


to dwell in safety.” Though I am alone, yet I am not alone, for God is with 
me; though I have no guards to attend me, the Lord alone is sufficient to protect 
me; he can do it himself when all other defences fail. If he have the light of 
God’s countenance, First. He can enjoy himself. His soul returns to God, 
and reposeth itself in him as its rest, and so he lays him down and sleeps in 
peace. He has what he would have, and is sure that nothing can come aniiss 
to him. Secondly. He fears no disturbance from his enemies, sleeps quiet, and 
is very secure, because God himself has undertaken to keep him safe, When 
he comes to sleep the sleep of death, and to lie down in the grave, to make 
his bed in the darkness, he will then, with good old Simeon, depart in peace, |! 
Lu. ii. 29; being assured that God will receive his soul to be safe with himself, 
and that his Baty also shall be made to dwell in wre in the grave. Thirdly. 
He commits all his affairs to God, and contentedly leaves the issue of them 
with him, It is said of the husbandman that, having cast his seed into the 
sround, he sleeps and riseth night and day, and the seed springs and grows up 
1e knoweth not how, Mar. iv. 26, 27. So a good man, having by faith and 
prayer cast his care upon God, he sleeps and resteth night and day, and is very | 
easy, leaving it to his God to perform all things for him: welcome his holy will. |} 
In singing these verses, and praying over them, let us, with a holy contempt | 
of the wealth and pleasure of this world as insufficient to make us happy, | 


earnestly seek the favour of God, and pleasingly solace ourselves in that favour, 

and with a holy indifferency about the issue of all our worldly concerus; let us || 

commit ourselves and all our affairs to the conduct and custody of the Divine 
providence, and be satisfied that all suall be made to work for good to us, if we 
eep ourselves in the love of God. 


examples of the sort of good after which some men seek, as the best 
they can desire. 

v. The occasion on which this psalm was penned is not stated 
in the title, but Rosenmiiller observes that the ancient Hebrew 
rabbis taught that David wrote it on account of Doeg and 
Ahithophel. This, however, is doubtful, and it has been more 
common to regard it as having arisen out of the sedition of Absalom. 
Among the various explanations of the word “ Nehiloth,” in the title, 
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_and not yet filled with the business of the day. 


PSALM V. 


This psalm is a prayer, asolemn address to God, at a time when the psalmist was brought 
into distress by the inalice of his enemies. Many such times passed over David; nay, 
there was scarce any time of his life to which this psalm may not be accommodated ; 
for in this he was a type of Christ, that he was continually beset with enemies; and 
his powerful and prevalent appeals to God when he was so beset, pointed at Christ's 
dependence on his Father, and triumphs over the powers of darkness in the midst of 
his sufferings. In this psalm, I. David settles a correspondence between his soul and 
God, promising to pray, and promising himself that God would certainly hear him, 
ver 1—3. II. He gives to God the glory, and takes to himself the comfort of God's 
holiness, ver. 4—6. I[11. He declares his resolution to keep close to the public worship 
of God, ver.7. 1V. He prayed, 1. For himself, that God would guide him, ver. 8; 
2. Against his enemies, that God would destroy them, ver. 9, 10; 3. For all the people 
of God, that God would give them joy, and keep them safe, ver. 11, 12. And this is 
all of great use to direct us in prayer. 


To the chief Musician upon Nehiloth. A Psalm of David. 


IVE ear to my words, O Lorn, consider my meditation. 
2 Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my King, and my 
For unto thee will I pray. God: 
3 My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lorp ; 
In the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, and 
will look up. 
4 For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness : 
Neither shall evil dwell with thee. 
5 The foolish shall not stand in thy sight: 
Thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 
6 Thou shalt destroy them that speak leasing : 
The Lorp will abhor the bloody and deceitful man, 


The title of this psalm has nothing in it peculiar, but that it is said to be upon 
Nehiloth, a word nowhere else used. It is conjectured (and it is but 4 eon- 
jecture) that it signifies wind-instruments, with which this psalm was sung, 
as Neginoth was cupgosed to signify the stringed instruments. In these verses 
David had an eye to God, 

First. As a prayer-hearing God; and so he has always been, ever since men 
began to call upon the name of the Lord, and yet is still as ready to hear prayer 
as ever. Observe how David here styles him, “O Lord,” ver. 1, 3; Jehovah, a 
self-existent, self-sufficient being, whom we are bound to adore; and “ my King 
and my God,” ver. 2, whom I have avouched for my God, and to whom | have 
sworn allegiance, and under whose protection I have put myself as my King. 
We believe that the God we pray to is a King anda God, King of kings, and 
God of gods; but that is not enough. The most commanding, encouraging prin- 
ciple of prayer, and the most powerful prevailing plea in prayer, is to look 
upon him as our King and our Ged, whom we lie under pébulien obligations to, 
aud whom we have peculiar expectations from. Now observe, 

1. What David here prays for, which may encourage our faith and hopes 
in all our addresses to God. If we pray fervently and in faith, we have reason 
to hope, ist. That God will take cognizance of our case, the remonstrance we 


‘make of it, and the requests we make upon it; for so he prays here, * Give ear 


to m words, O Lord.” Though God is in heaven, he has an ear opeu to his 
people’s prayers; andit is not heavy, that he cannot hear. Men perhaps will not 
or cannot hear us, our enemies so haughty that they will not, our friends at such 


| a distance that they cannot; but God, though high, though in heaven, can and 


will. 2nd. That he will take it into his wise and compassionate consideration, 
and will not slight it, or turn it off with a cursory answer; for so he prays, 
“Consider my meditation.” David's prayers were not his words only, but his 
meditations. As meditation is the best preparative for prayer, so prayer is the 
best issue of meditation. Meditation and prayer should go together, /s. xix. 14. 
And when we thus consider our prayers, then and then only we may expect 
that God will consider them, and take that to his heart which comes from ours. 
ard. That he will in due time return a gracious answer of peace; for so he prays 
ver. 2, “ Hearken to the voice of my cry.” His prayer was a cry, it was the 
voice of his cry, which notes fervency of affection, and importunity of expres- 
sion i and such effectual fervent prayers of a righteous man avail much, and do 
wonders. 

2. What David here promiseth, as the condition on his part to be pertormed, 
fulfilled and kept, that he might obtain this gracious acceptance; and this may 
guide and govern us in our addresses to God, that we may present them aright; 
for we ask and have not, if we ask amiss. Four things David here promiseth, 
and so must we: 

Ist. That he will pray, that he will make conscience of it, and make a business 
of it; “Unto thee will 1 pray.” Others live without prayer, but I will pray. 
Kings on their own thrones (so David was) must be beggars at God’s throne. 
Others pray to strange gods and expect relief from them; but to thee, to thee 
only will I pray. The assurances God has given us of his readiness to hear 
prayer should confirm our resolution to live and die praying. 

2nd. That he will pray in the morning. His ayes voice shall be heard then, 
aud then shall his prayer be directed, that shall be the date of his letters to 
heaven; not that only, “morning and evening, and at noon will I pray,” nay, 
seven times a day will | praise thee, but that certainly. Morning prayer is our 
duty ; we are the fittest for prayer when we are in the most fresh, and lively, 
and composed frame, got clear of the slumbers of the night, revived by then) 

fillec iy. We have then most need o 
prayer, considering the dangers and temptations of the day, to which we are 
exposed, and against which we are concerned, by faith and prayer, to fetch in 
fresh supplies of grace. ‘ 

3rd. ‘That he will have his eye aes and his heart intent in the duty ; “I will 
direct my prayer,” as a marksman directs his arrow to the white; with such a 
fixedness and steadiness of mind should we address ourselves to God. Or, as we 
direct a letter to a friend at such a place, so must we direct our prayers to God 
as our Father in heaven; and let us always direct them to be left with the Lord 
Jesus, the great Mediator, and then they will be sure not to miscarry. All our 
prayers must be directed to God, that is, his honour and glory must be aimed 
at as our highest end in all our prayers; let our first petition be, Hallowed, 
glorified be thy name, and then we may be sure of the same gracious answer 
to it that was given to Christ himself, “1 have glorified it, and I will glority 
it yet again. 

4th. That he will patiently wait for an answer of peace. “1 will look pe 
will look after my prayers, and “hear what God the Lord will speak,” 


the one most generally acquiesced in is, that it is the name of certain 
wind instruments, resembling a flute or pipe. : 
v. 3. The ordinary translation of this verse may be accepted, 
though the second clause denotes rather, “I will set in order (words) 
before thee, and will watch (for thee).”’ It is far better than the 
Vulgate, which the Douay renders, “In the morning I will stand by 
thee and will see;” it is also better than the old Bible version, 
«In the morning will I direct me unto thee, and I will wait.” 


PSALM 


Ps. \xxxv. 8; Hab. ii. 1: that if he zrant what 1 asked I may be thankful; if 
he deny, | may be patient; if he defer, | may continue to pray and wait, and 
may not faint. We must look up or look out, as he that has shot an arrow 
looks to see how near it has come to the mark. We lose much of the comfort 
ef our prayers for want of observing the returns of them. ‘Thus praying, 
thus waiting, as the Jame man looked stedfastly on Peter and John, Acts iii. 4, 
we may expect that God will give ear to our words, and consider them, and to 
tim we may refer ourselves. as David here; who doth not pray, Lord, do this 
or the other for me, but hearken to me, consider my case, and do in it as seemeth 
good unto thee. 

Secondly. As a sin-hatiug God, ver. 4—6. David takes notice of this, 1. As 
a warning to himself, ani as other praying people, to remember that, as the 
God with whom we have to do is gracious ane: merciful, so he is pure and 
holy. phot he is ready to hear prayer, yet if we regard iniquity in our 
heart he will not hear our prayers, Ps. lxvi. 18. 2. As an encouragement to 
his prayers against his enemies; they were wicked men, and therefore enemies 
to God, and such as he had no pleasure in. See here, 

Ist. The holiness of God’s nature. When he saith, “Thou art not a God that 
hath pleasure in wickedness,” he means, thou art a God that hatest it, as 
directly contrary to thine infinite purity, and rectitude, and holy will. ‘Though 
the workers of iniquity prosper, let none from thence infer, that God hath plea- 
sure in wickedness; no, not in that by which men pretend to honour him, or 
those do that hate their brethren and cast them out, and say, “Let the Lord 
be glorified.” God has no pleasure in wickedness, though palliated with a cloak 
of religion. Let those, therefore, who delight in sin, know that God hath no 
delight in them; nor let any say when he is tempted, “1 am tempted of God,” 
for God is not the author of sin, neither shall evil dwell with him: that is 
it shall not always be countenanced and suffered to prosper. Dr. Hammon 
thinks this refers to that law of Moses, which would not permit strangers that 
persisted in their idolatry to dwell in the land of Israel. 

2nd. The justice of his government. The foolish shall not stand in his sight ; 
not be smiled upon by him, nor admitted to attend upon him, nor 
acquitted in pie gnceument of thesreat day. The workers of 

oolish: sin is folly, and sinners Sre the greatest fools of any 
of God’s making,—those are to be pitied, he hateth nothing 
that he has made,—but fools of their own making, and those he hates. Wicked 
people hate God, justly therefore are they hated of him, and it will be their 
endless misery and ruin; Those whom thou hatest thou shalt destroy; parti- 
cularly two sorts of sinners, who are here marked for destruction. First. 
Those that are fools; that speak leasing, or lying, and that are deceitful. There 
is a particular emphasis laid on these sinners, /tev. xxi. 8, all liars; and 
xxii. 15, “whosoever loves and makes a lie.” Nothing more contrary than 
this, and therefore nothing more hateful to the God of truth. Secondly 
Those that are cruel; Thou wilt abhor the bloody man; for inhumanity is no 
less contrary, no less hateful to the God of mercy, whom mercy pleaseth. 
Liars and murderers are in a particular manner said to resemble the devil, and 
to be his children; and, therefore, it may well be expected that God should 
abhor them. These were the characters of David’s eneinies, and such as 
these are still the enemies of Christ and his church, men perfectly lost to all 
virtue and honour; and the worse they are the surer we may be of their ruin 
in due time. 

In singing these verses and praying over them, we must engage and stir ri 
ourselves to the duty of prayer, and encourage ourselves in it, because we shall 
not seek the Lord in vain; and must express our detestation of sin, and our 
awful expectation of that day of Christ’s appearing, which will be the day of 
tue perdition of ungodly men. 


that is, shal 

shall they be 
iniquity are Toy 
others; not fools 


7 But as for me, I will come énéo thy house in the multi- 
tude of thy mercy: 
And in thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple. 


8 Lead me, O Lorp, in thy righteousness because of mine 
Make thy way straight before my face. [enemies ; 
9 For there ts no faithfulness in their mouth; 


Their inward part is very wickedness ; 

Their throat is an open sepulchre ; 

They flatter with their tongue 

Destroy thou them, O God ; 

Let them fall by their own counsels ; 

Cast them out in the multitude of their transgressions ; 
For they have rebelled against thee. 
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11 But let all those that put their trust in thee rejoice : 
Let them ever shout for joy, because thou defendest them : 
Let them also that love thy name be joyful in thee. 

12 For thou, Lorp, wilt bless the righteous ; 


With favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield. 


In these verses David gives three characters, of himself, of his enemies and 
of all the poopie of God, and subjoins a prayer to each of them. 

First. He gives an account of himself, and prays for himself, ver. 7, 8. 

1. Heis may co's resolved to keep close to God, and to his worship. Sinners 
go away from God, and so make themselves odious to his holiness, and ob- 
noxious to his justice; but as for me, that shall not keep me from thee. God’s 
holiness and justice are so far from being a terror to the upright in heart, to 
drive them from God, that they are rather by them invited to cleave to him, 
David resolves, Ist. To worship God; that is, to pay his homage to him, and 
give unto God the glory due unto his name. 2nd. ‘lo worship him publicly ; “I 
will come into thy house,” the courts of thy house, to worship there with other 
thy faithful worshippers. David was much in secret worship, prayed often alone 
by himself, ver. 2,3; and yet was very constant and devout in his attendance 
on the sanctuary. The duties of the closet are designed to prepare us for, not 
excuse us from, public ordinances. 3rd. To worship him reverently, and with 
a due sense of the infinite distance there is between od and man ; “ Tn th fear 
will | worship,” with a holy awe of God upon my spirit, Heb. xii. 28. God is 
greatly to be feared by all his worshippers. 4th. To take his encouragement 
iu worship from God himself only. Furst. From his infinite mercy, It is in the 
multitude of that (the inexhaustible treasures of mercy that are in God, and 
the innumerable proofs and instances of it which we receive from him,} that 


y. 5. “The foolish” are called “the malignant” in one version, 
and “boasters” in another, while a third calls them “the profligate.” 
‘Tne persons meant are such as madly run on in the ways of sin, 

y. 6. “Thou shalt destroy them that speak leasing:” that is, 
“thou wilt destroy all them that utter falsehood.” 

y. 7. The closing words are literally, “I will worship towards the 
temple of thy holiness in thy fear.” Here the word “ temple” must 
refer to the tahernac] 3, because the Temple proper was not yet built. 


| ruin 


| 
| 


' concluding with an assurance of their bliss, which he doubte 
is : 
interest In, 


‘ acquaintance with him. This is true and pure religion, to live a 
, placency in God, and dependence on him, 


Ve 


David confides, and not in any merit or righteousness of his own, in his ap: 
roaches to God. The mercy of God should ever be both the foundation of our 
1opes and the fountain of our joy in every thing wherein we have to do with 
him. Secondly. From the instituted medium of worship; which was then the 
temple, here called the temple of his holiness, as a type of Christ, the great and 
only Mediator, who sanctifies the service, as the temple sanctified the gold; and 
te a we must lave an eye in all our devotions, as they then had to the 
emple. 

2. He earnestly prays, that God by his grace would guide and preserve him 
always in the way of his duty: ver. 8, ‘Lead me in thy righteousness, because 
of mine enemies,’ Heb., ‘ Because of those which observe me,’ which watch for 
my halting, and seek occasion against me. See here, Ist. The good use which 
David made of the malice of his enemies against him. ‘The more curious they 
were in spying faults in him, that they might have whereof to accuse him, the 
more cautious he was to avoid sin, and all appearances of it, aud the more 
solicitous to be always found in the good way of God and duty. Thus by 
wisdom and grace good may come out of evil, 2nd. The right course which 
David took for the batting of those who sought occasion against him. He 
committed himself to a Divine conduct, begged of God both by his providence 
and by his grace to direct him in the right way, and keep him from turnin 
aside out of it, at any time, in any instance whatsoever, that the most critica 
and captious of his enemies, like Daniel's, might find no occasion against him. 
The way of our duty is here called God's way and his righteousness, because 
he prescribes to us by his just and holy laws, which, if we sincerely set before 
us as our rule, we may in faith beg of God to direct us in all particular eases. 
How this prayer of David's was answered to him, see 1 Sam. xviii. 14, 15. 

Secondly. He gives an account of his enemies, and prays against them, 
ver. 9,10. 1. If his account of them be true, as no doubt it is, they have a very 
bad character; and if they had not been ill men indeed they could not have 
been enemies to a man after God’s own heart. He had spoken, ver. 6, of God’s 
hating the bloody and deceitful men; Now, Lord, saith he, that is the character 
of my enemies. hey are deceitful; there is no trusting them; for “there is 
no faithfulness in their mouth.” ‘They thought it was no sin to tell a deliberate 
lie, if it might but blemish David, and make him odious; “ Lord, lead me,” saith 
he, ver. 8, for such as these are the men | have to do with, against whose 
slanders innocency itself is no security. Do they speak fair? Do they talk 
of peace and friendship? They flatter with their tongues; it is designed to 
cover their malice, and tb gain their point the more secure. Whatever they 
pretend of religion or friendship, two sacred things, they are true to neither; 
their inward part is wickedness itself,—it is very wickedness. They are like- 
wise bloody, for their throat is an open sepulchre; cruel as the grave, gaping 
to devour and to swallow up; insatiable as the grave, which never saith, “ It is 
enough,” Pr. xxx. 15, 16. This is quoted Rom. ii. 13, to shew the general cor- 
ruption of mankind; for they are all naturally prone to malice, 7%t. iii. 3. The 
grave is opened for them all, and yet they are as open graves to one another. 
2. If his prayer against them be heard, as no doubt it is, they are in a bad con- 
dition. s men are and do, so they must expect to fare. He prays to God to 
destroy them, (according to what he had said, ver. 6, ‘Thou shalt destroy ” men 
of this character, so let them fall; and sinners will soon throw themselves into 
if they be let alone;) to cast them out of his protection and favour, out of 
the heritage of the Lord, out of the land of the living. And woe to those whom 
God casts out. They have by their sins deserved destruction; there is enough to 
justify God in their utter rejection; “Cast them out in the multitude of their 
transgressions,” by which they have filled up the measure of their iniquity, and 
are become ripe for ruin. ‘ Persecuting God’s servants fills the measure as soon 
as any thing, | 7’hes. ii, 15, 16. Nay, they may be easily made to fall by their 


| own counsels; that which they do to secure themselves and do mischief to 


others, by the overruling providence of God, may be made a means of their 
destruction, Ps. vii. 15; ix. 17. He pleads, “ They have rebelled against thee.” 
Had they been only mine enemies, I could safely have forgiven them, but they 
are rebels against God, his crown and dignity; they oppose his government, 
and will not repent to give him glory, and therefore I plainly foresee their ruin. 
llis prayer for their destruction comes not from a pews. of revenge, but from 
a spirit of prophecy; by which he foretold, that all that rebel against God will 
certainly be destroyed ne their own counsels. If “it is a righteous thing with 
God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble” his people, as we are told 
it is, 2 Thes. i. 6, we pray it may be done whenever we pray, “ Father, thy will 
be done.” 


Thirdly. He gives an account of the people of God, and J phety for them, 


not of his own 

Observe, 2 ‘ 

1. The description he gives of God’s people. They are “the righteous,” 

ver. 12: for they put their trust in God, are well assured of his power and 

all-sufficiency, venture their all upon his promise, and are confident of his pro- 

tection in the ot their duty; and they love his name, are well-pleased 
vi 


with all that by which God has made himself known, and take gone n their 
ife of com- 


2. His prayer for them ; “Let them rejoice;” let them have cause to rejoice, 
and hearts to rejoice. Fill them with joy, with great joy, and unspeakable, “let 
them shout for joy.” With constant Joy, and perpetual ; “let them ever shout 
for joy, with holy joy ; and that which terminates in God, let them “ be joyful 
in thee,” in thy favour, in thy salvation, not in any creature. Let them rejoice, 
“because thou coverest them,” or overshadowest them, dwellest among them, 
Perhaps it is an allusion to the pillar of cloud and fire, which was to Israel 
a visible token of God’s special presence with them, anc the — srotection 
they were under. Let us learn of David to pray not for ourselves only, but for 
others; for all good people, for all that trust in God and love his name, though 
not_in every thing of our mind, or in our interest. — Let all that are entitled 
to God’s promises have a share in our prayers. “ Grace be with all that love 
Christ in sincerity.” This is to concur with God. 2 > 

3. His comfort concerning them, ver. 12. Therefore he takes them into his 
prayers, because they are God's peculiar people; therefore be doubts tot but his 
prayers shall be heard, and they shall always rejoice; for, Ist. They are happy 
in the assurance of God’s blessing; “ Thou, Lord, wilt bless the righteous, 
wilt command a blessing upon them. Thou hast in thy word prouounced them 
blessed, and therefore wilt make them truly so; ‘Those whom thou blessest, 
they are blessed indeed.’ 2nd. ‘They are safe under the protection of thy favour; 
‘with that thou wilt crown him,’ so some read it; it is his honour; it will be 
to him a diadem of beauty, and make him truly great. With that thou wilt 
compass him, wilt surround him on every side, as with a shield. A shiel 
in war guards only one side, but the favour of God is to the saints a defence 
on every side, like the hedge about Job, round about, so that while they keep 
themselves under the Divine protection they are entirely safe, and ought to be 
entirely satisfied. : ’ 

In singing these verses, and praying them over, we must by faith put our- 
selves under God’s conduct and care, and then please ourselves with his mercy 


and grace, and with the pe ney of God’s triumphs at last over all his enemies, 
and his people's triumphs in him and in his salvation. 


It became customary for Hebrews absent from Jerusalem to prostrate 
themselves in the direction of that city, and such we may think was 
the case with David wher he wrote this psalm. 4 t 

y. 9, 10. These verses, as commonly read, contain an imprecation 
or prayer that evil may overtake the wicked. There are many other 
passages which belong to the same class, and they have provoked 
strong hostility to the claims of the authors to Divine inspiration. 
Many methods of removing the difficulty have been de "Ee ri very 


PS ALMA YE 


PSALM VI. 


David was a weeping prophet as well as Jeremiah, and this psalm is one of his lamenta- 
tions; either it was penned at a time. or at least calculated for a time, of great trouble, 
both outward and inward. Is any afflicted? is any sick? Let him sing this psalm. 
The method of the psalm is very observable, and what we shall often meet with. 


to prayer with a sorrowful spirit, but when she had prayed went her way, and her 
countenance was no more sad. Three things the psalmist is here complaining of: 
I. Sickness of body. II. Trouble of mind, arising from the sense of sin, the merito- 
rious cause of pain and sickness. III. The insults of his enemies upon occasion of 
both. Now here, 1. He pours out his complaint before God, deprecates his wrath, and 
begs earnestly for the return of his favour, ver. 1—7; 2. He assures himself of an 
answer of peace shortly, to his full satisfaction, ver. 8—10. This psalm is like the book 
of Job. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth upon Sheminith, A Psalm of David. 
LORD, rebuke me not in thine anger, 
Neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 


2 Have mercy upon me, O Lorp; for I am weak: 
O Lorp, heal me; for my bones are vexed. 

3 My soul is aiso sore vexed : 
But thou, O Lorp, how long ? 

4 Return, O Lorp, deliver my soul : 
Oh save me for thy mercies’ sake. 

5 For in death ¢here ts no remembrance of thee: 
In the grave who shall give thee thanks ? 

§ I am weary with my groaning ; 


All the night make I my bed to swim ; 
water my couch with my tears. 


I 


MODERN EASTERN COUCH AND BED. 


7 Mine eye is consumed because of grief; 
It waxeth old because of all mine enemies. 


These verses speak the language of a heart truly humbled under humbling 
providences, of a broken and contrite spirit under great afflictions, sent on 
purpose to awaken conscience, and mortify corruption. Those heap up wrath 


He | 
begins with doleful complaints, but ends with joyful praises; like Hannah, who went | 


'| be to him the restoration of all good, is the favour and grace of God. 


and consideration than to mourn thus for any ontward affliction. But 

sin sat heavy upon his conscience, and he was made to possess his iniquities,— 
when his soul was wounded with the sense of God's wrath, and his with- 
drawings from him,—then he takes on thus, and mourns in secret, and even his 
soal refuseth to be comforted. This not only kept his eyes waking, but kept 
his eyes weeping. Note, 1. It has often been the lot of the best men to be men 
of sorrows; our Lord Jesus himself was so. Our way lies through a vale of 
tears, and we must accommodate ourselves to the temper of the climate. 2. It 
well becomes the greatest spirits to be tender, and to relent under the tokens 
of God's displeasure. David, that could face Goliath himself, and many another 
threatening enemy, with an undaunted bravery, yet melts into tears at the 
remembrance of sin, and under the apprehensions of Divine wrath; and it is no 
diminution at all to his character. 3. Wrae penitents weep in their retirements. 
The Pharisees disguised their faces, that they might appear unto men to raourn, 
but David mourns in the night upon his bed, where he lay communing with his 
own heart, and no eye was a witness to his grief but His that is all eye. Peter 
went out, covered his face, and wept. 4. Sorrow for sin ought to be great 
sorrow; so Dayid’s was; he wept so bitterly, so abundantly, that he watered 
his couch. 5. The triumphs of wicked men in the sorrows of the saints add 
very much to their grief. David's eye waxed old because of his enemies, who 
rejoiced in his afflictions, and put ill constructions upon his tears. In this great 
sorrow David was a type of Christ, who often wept, and who cried out, “ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful ;” Heb. v. 7. 

Thirdly. The petitions which he offers up to God in this sorrowful and dis- 
tressed state. 1. ‘That which he dreads as the greatest evil is the anger of God. 
This was the wormwood and the gall in the affliction and the misery; it was 
the infusion of this that made it indeed a bitter cup; and therefore he prays, 
yer. 1,“ O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger,” though I have deserved it, 
“neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure.” He doth not pray, Lord, rebuke 
me not, Lord, chasten me not; for as many as God loves he rebukes and 
chastens, “as a father the son in whom he delighteth.” He can bear the rebuke 
and chastening well pe E if God at the same time lift up the light of his 
countenance upon him, and \J-2is Spirit make him to hear the joy and gladness 
of his lovingkindness ; the a j.ction of his body will be tolerable, if he have 
but comfort in soul. No mattsr, though sickness make his bones ache, if God's 
wrath do not make his heart ache; therefore his prayer is, “ Lord, rebuke me 
not in thy wrath ;” let me not lie under the impressions of that, for that will sink . 
me. Herein David was a type of Christ, whose sorest complaint in his sufferings 
was of the trouble of his soul, and of the suspension of his Father’s smiles. 
He never so much as whispered a complaint of the rage of his enemies,— Why 
do they crucify me? or the unkindness of his friends, —Why do they desert 
me? but he cried with a loud voice, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Let us thus deprecate the wrath of God more than any outward trouble 
whatsoever, and always take heed of treasuring up wrath against a day of 
affliction. 2. hat which he desires as the greatest good, and wine would 

e prays, 
Ist. That God would pity him, and look upon him with compassion. He thinks 
himself very miserable, and misery is the proper object of mercy; and there- 
fore he prays, “ Have mercy upon me, O Lord ;” in wrath remember mercy, and 
deal not with me in strict Justice. 2nd. That God would pardon his sins; for 
that is the proper act of mercy, and is often chiefly intended in that petition, 
Have mercy upon me. 3rd. That God would put forth his power for his relief ; 
“Lord, heal me,” ver. 2; “Save me,” ver. 4; speak the word, and I shall be whole, 
and alf will be well. 4th. That he would be at peace with him; Return, O Lord 
receive me into thy favour again, and be reconciled tome. Thou hast seemed 
to depart from me, and neglect me; nay, to set thyself at a distance, as one 
angry; but now, Lord, return, and shew thyself nigh to me. 5th. That he 
would especially preserve the inward man, and the interests of that, whatever 
becomes of the body; “ O Lord, deliver my soul” from sinning, from sinking 
from perishing for ever. It is an unspeakable privilege that we have a Go 
to go to in our afflictions; and it is our duty to go to him, and thus to wrestle 
with him, and we shall not seek in vain. Pe 

Fourthly. The pleas with which he enforceth his petitions: not to move God, 
he knows our cause, and the true merits of it, better than we can state it; but 
to move himself. 1. He pleads his own misery, and that his misery had con- 
tinued long. ‘‘ I am weak,” I am troubled, sore troubled; O Lord, how long 
shall I beso? 2. He pleads God's mercy, and from thence we take some of our 
best encourgements in prayer. “Save me, for thy mercy’s sake.” 3. He pleads 
God’s glory, ver. 5, “‘ For in death there is no remembrance of thee.” Lord, if 
thou deliver me and comfort me, I will not only give thee thanks for my deliver- 
ance, and stir up others to join with me in these thanksgivings, but I will spend 
the new life thou shalt intrust me with in thy service, to thy glory, and all the 
remainder of my days preserve a grateful remembrance of thy favours to 
me, and be quickened thereby in all instances of service to thee; but if I die 
I shall be cut short of that opportunity of honouring thee, and doing good to 
others; for “in the grave, who will give thee thanks?” Not but that separate 


who cry not when God binds them; but those are getting ready for mercy | souls live and act, and the souls of the faithful joyfully remember God, and give 


who, under God’s rebukes, sow in tears, as David doth here. 
here 

First. The representation he makes to God of his grievances. He pours out 
his complaint before him. Whither else should a child go with his complaints 
but to his father? 1. He complains of bodily pain and sickness; ver. 2, “ M 
bones are vexed;” his bones and his flesh, like Job’s were touched. Though 
David was a king, yet sick and pained; his imperial crown would not keep his 
head from aching. Great men are men, and subject to the common calamities 
of human life. ‘Though David was a stout man, a man of war from his youth, 
yet that will not secure him from distempers, which will soon make even the 
strong men to bow themselves. Though David was a good man, yet neither 
will his goodness keep him in health; “Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest 
is sick.” Let this help to reconcile us te pain and sickness, that it has been the 
lot of some of the best saints, and that we are directed and encouraged by their 
example to shew before God our trouble in that case, who is for the body, and 
takes cognizance of its ailments. 2. He complains of inward trouble; “ My 
soul is also sore vexed,” and that is much more grievous than the vexation of the 
bones; “ The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity,” if that bein good plight, 
but if that be wounded the grievance is intolerable. David's sickness brought 
his sin to his remembrance, and he looked upon it as a token of God's dis- 
pleasure against him; and that was the vexation of his soul that made him 
ery, lam weak, heal me. It is asad thing for a man at the same time to have 
his bones vexed and his soul vexed too. But this has been sometimes the lot of 
God’s own people; nay, and this completed his complicated trouble, it was 
continued upon him a great while, which is here intimated in that expostula- 
tion, ver. 3, ‘ Thou, O Lord, how long?” ‘To the living God we must at such 
a time apply ourselves, who is the only physician, both of body and mind, ar 
not to the Assyrians, not to the god ot Ekron. 

Secondly. The impression which his troubles made upon him. They lay 
very heavy. He groaned till he was weary, wept till he made his bed to swim, 
and watered his couch, ver. 6. Wept till he had almost wept his eyes out; 
ver. 7, “ Mine eye is consumed because of grief.” David had more courage 


Let us observe || thanks to him; but, Ist. In the second death (w 


ich perhaps David, being now 
troubled in soul under the wrath of God, had some dreadful apprehensions of) 
there is no pleasing remembrance of God; devils and damned spirits blaspheme 
him, and do not praise him. Lord, let me not lie always under this wrath, for 
that is Sheol, it is hell itself, and lays me under an everlasting disability to praise 
thee. They that sincerely seek God's glory, and desire and delight to praise 
him, may pray in faith, Lord, send me not to that dreadful place, where there 
is no devout remembrance of thee, nor any thanks given to thee. 2nd, Even 
the death of the body puts an end to our opportunity and capacity of glorifying 
God in this world, and serving the interests of his kingdom among men, by 
opposing the powers of darkness, and bringing many on this earth to know 
God, and devote themselves to him. Some have maintained, that the joys of 
saints in heaven are more desirable, infinitely more so, than the comforts of 
saints on earth; yet the services of saints on earth, especially such eminent ones 
as David was, are more laudable, and redound more to the glory of the Divine 
grace, than the services of saints in heaven, who are not employed in main- 
taining the war against sin and Satan, nor in edifying the body of Christ. 
Courtiers in the royal presence are most happy, but soldiers in the field are 
more useful; and therefore we may with good reason pray, that if it be the will 
of God, and he has any farther work for us or our friends to do in this world, he 
will yet spare us or them tu serve him. ‘To depart and be with Christ is most 
happy for the saints themselves ; but for them to abide in the tlesh is more pro- 
fitable for the church. And this David had an eye to when he pleaded thi-, 
“In the grave, who shall give thee thanks?” Ps. xxx. 9; Ixxxviii. 10; exv. 17; 
Isa. xxxviii. 18. And this Christ had an eye to when he said, “JI pray not that 
thou shouldest take them out of the world.” 

We should sing these verses with a deep sense of the terrors of God’s wrath, 
which we should therefore dread and deprecate above anything; and with 
thankfulness, if this be not our condition ; and compassion to those who are thua 
atHicted. If we be thus troubled, let it comfort us, that our case is not without 
precedent; nor, if we humble ourselves, and pray as David did, shall it be long 
without redress. 


naturally the first inquiries have been turned to the translations, 
which were €xecuted by men of fiercer countenance than we are, and 
who were less familiar with the principles of linguistie science. The 
version we have in common use cannot be much modified. The word 
“destroy” is wrong, and must be substituted by “condemn,” or 
“punish ;” and, indeed, our translators seem to have felt so, for they 
put in the margin “make them guilty,” and if they had said “ pro- 
nounce them guilty” they would have been very near the truth. 
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“Let them fall” may be translated “they shall fall,” but the change 
is of doubtful value. The rest of the phraseology may stand, and it 
does appear that David prayed for the punishment of evil-doers and 
for the praise of them that did well. Nor was hé wrong, There was 
no more harm in his praying God to punish his foes than there could 
have been in punishing them himself; and under the old caer 
tion this seems to have been a recognised right in rulers. ithout 
supposing for a moment that a power to punish offences against _ 


PSALM 


8 Deyart from me, all ye workers of iniquity ; 
For the Lorp hath heard the voice of my weeping. 
9 The Lorp hath heard my supplication ; 
The Lorp will receive my prayer. 
10 Let all mine enemies be ashamed and sore vexed: 
Let them return avd be ashamed suddenly. 


What a sudden change is here for the better! He that was groaning, and 
weeping, and giving up all for gone, ver. 6, 7, here looks and speaks very plea- 
sant. Having made his requests known to God, and lodged his case with him, 
he is very confident the issue will be good, and his sorrow turned into joy. 

First, He distinguisheth himself from the wicked and ungodly, and fortifies 
himself against their insults; ver. 8, “ Depart from me, all ye workers of ini- 
quity.” When he was in the depth of his distress, 1. He was afraid that God’s 
wrath against him would give him his portion with the workers of iniquity ; but 
now that cloud of melancholy was blown over, he is assured that his soul shall 
not be gathered with sinners, for they are not his people. He began to suspect 
himself to be one of them, because of the heavy pressures of God’s wrath upon 
him ; but now all his fears are silenced, he bids them depart, knowing that his 
lot is among the chosen. 2. The workers of iniquity had teazed him, and taunted 
him, and asked him, Where was his God? trium lies in his despondency and 
rot pak but now he had wherewith to answer es that reproached him, for 
God was about to return in merey to him, had now comforted his spirit, and 
would shortly complete his deliverance. 3. Perhaps they had tempted him to 
do as they did, to quit his religion, and betake himself for ease to the pleasures 
of sin. But now, “Depart from me;” I will never lend ear to your counsel; 

ou would have had me to curse God and die, but I will bless him, and live. 

‘his good use we should make of God’s mercies to us, we should thereby 
have our resolutions strengthened never to have anything more to do with sin 
and sinners. David was a king, and he takes this occasion to renew his purpose 
of using his power for the suppression of sin, and the reformation of manners, 
Ps. \xxv. 4; ci. 3. When God has done great things for us, that should put us 
upon studying what we shall do for him. Our Lord Jesus seems to borrow 
these words from the mouth of his father David, when, having all judgment 
committed to him, he shall say, “ Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity,” 
Lu. xiii. 27; and so teaches us to say so now, Ps. exix. 115. 

Secondly. He assures himself that God was, and would be, propitious to him, 
notwithstanding the present intimations of wrath which he was under. 1. He 
is confident of a gracious answer to this prayer which he is now making. While 
he is yet speaking, he is aware that God hears, as Jsa, lxv. 24; Dun. ix. 20, and 
therefore speaks of it as a thing done, and repeats it with an air of triumph, “the 
Lord hath heard;” and again, “the Lord hath heard.” By the workings of 
God’s grace upon his heart, he knew his prayer was graciously accepted, and 
therefore did not doubt but it would in due time be effectually answered. His 
tears had a voice, a loud voice in the ears of the God of merey; and “the Lord 
hath heard the voice of my weeping.” Silent tears are not speechless ones. His 
prayers were cries to God; and “the Lord hath heard the voice of my supplica- 
tions,” has put his fiat to my petitions, and so it will appear shortly. 2. From 
thence he infers the like favourable audience of all his other prayers; he “ has 
heard the voice of my supplication,” and therefore he will receive my prayer; 
for he gives, and doth not upbraid with former grants. 

Thirdly. He either prays for the conversion or predicts the destruction of his 
enemies and persecutgrs, ver. 10. 1. It may very well be taken as a prayer for 
their conversion. “Let them all be ashamed” of the opposition they have given 
me, and the censures they have passed upon me; let them be (as all true peni- 
tents are) vexed at themselves for their own folly; let them return to a better 
‘emper and disposition of mind, and let them be ashamed of what they have done 
against me, and take shame to themselves. 2. If they be not converted, it is a 
prediction of their confusion and ruin. They shall be ashamed, and sore vexed, 
so it may be read, and that justly ; they rejoiced that David was vexed, ver. 2, 3, 
and therefore, as usually, it returns upon themselves; they also shall be sore 
vexed. They that will not give glory to God shall have their faces filled with 
everlasting shame. r ; 

In singing this, and praying over it, we must give glory to God, as a God 
ready to hear prayer, must own his goodness to_us in hearing our prayers, and 


VII. 


Lift up thyself because of the rage of mine enemies : 
And awake for me ¢o the judgment //a¢ thou hast com. 
= manded. fabout: 
7 So shall the congregation of the people compass thee 
For their sakes therefore return thou on high. 
8 The Lorp shall judge the people : 
Judge me, O Lorp, according to my righteousness, 
And according to mine integrity éhad¢ is in me. 
9 Oh let the wickedness of the wicked come to an end; 
But establish the just : 
For the righteous God trieth the hearts and reins. 


Shiggaion is a song or psalm; the word is used so only here and Hab. iii. 1. 
A wandering song, so some; the matter and composure of the several parts 
| being different, but artificially put together. charming song, so others; very 
delightful. David not only penned it, but sang it himself in a devout religious 
manner unto the Lord, concerning the words or affairs of Cush the Benjamite ; 
that is, of Saul himself, whose barbarous usage of David bespoke him rather a 
Cushite, or Ethiopian, than a trueborn Israelite. Or more likely it was some 
kinsman of Saul named Cush, who was an inveterate enemy to David, misre- 
presented him to Saul as a traitor, and (which needed not) exasperated Saul 


must anaes ourselves to wait upon him, and to trust in him in the greatest 
straits and difticulties. 


PSALM VII. 


it appears by the title that this psalm was penned upon a particular occasion, which was 
the malicious imputations that David was unjustly laid under by scme of his enemies. 
Being thus wronged, I. He applies himself to God for favour, ver. 1, 2. II. He appeals 
to God concerning his innocency as to those things whereof he was uccused, ver. 3—5. 
Ill. He prays to God to plead his cause, and judge for him against his persecutors, 
ver. 6—9. IV. He expresseth his confidence in God that he would do so, and would 
return the mischief upon the head of those that designed it against him, ver. 10—16. 
V. He promiseth to give God the glory of his deliverance, ver. 17. In this David was 


a type of Christ, who was himself, and still is in his members, thus injured, but will 
certainly be righted at last. 


Shiggaion of David, which he sang unto the Lorp, concerning tle words of 
Cush the Benjamite. D 


LORD my God, in thee do I put my trust: 
Save me from all them that persecute me, and deliver 
2 Lest he tear my soul like a lion, [me: 
Rending é¢ in pieces, while ¢here is none to deliver. 
8 O Lorn my God, if I have done this ; 
If there be iniquity in my hands; [me ; 
& If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with 
(Yea, I have delivered him that without cause is mine 
enemy :) 
5 Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take 7; 
Yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth, 
And lay mine honour in the dust. Selah. 
6 Arise, O Lorn, in thine anger, 


religion is now vested in kings, we may surely recognise the judicial 
prerogatives of the supreme. a : 

vi. Title. The words “T’o the chief musician on Neginoth upon 
Sheminith” may be rendered “To the chief performer with Neginoth, 
over the eighth.” The meaning will be that this sacred ode is directed 
to the president or leader of the eighth company, who performed upon 
the Negincth. At the head of Psalm xii. the band only is 
mentioned. and the music is omitted. 

; . fe) 


against him; one of those children of men, children of Belial indeed, whom 
David complains of, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19, that made mischief between him and Saul. 
David, thus basely abused, has recourse to the Lord. The injuries men do us 
should drive us to God, for to him we may commit our cause. Nay, he sings to 
the Lord; his spirit was not ruffled by it, nor cast down, but so composed and 
cheerful, that he was still in tune for sacred songs, and it did not occasion one 
jarring string of his harp. Thus let the injuries we receive from men, instead 
of provoking our howe weet kindle and excite our devotions. In these verses, 

irst. He puts himself under God’s protection, and flies to him for snecour 
and shelter; ver. 1, ‘‘ Lord, save me, and deliver me” from the power and malice 
of “all them that persecute me,” that they may not have their will against 
me. He pleads, 1. His relation to God. [Thou art my God, and therefore 
whither else should I go but to thee? Thou art my God, and therefore my 
shield, Gen. xv. 1; my God, and therefore I am one of thy servants who may 
expect to be protected. 2. His confidence in God. Lord, save me, for 1 depend 
upon thee; “in thee do I put my trust,” and not in any arm of flesh. Men of 
honour will not fail those that repose a trust in them, especially if they them- 
selves have encouraged them to do so; which is our case. 3. The rage and 
malice of his enemies, and the imminent danger he was in of being swallowed 
up by them. Lord, save me or I am gone; he will tear my soul like a lion 
tearing his prey, with so much pride, and pleasure, and power; so easily, so 
cruelly. St. Paul compares Nero to a lion, 2 Tim. iv. 17, as David here com- 
pares Saul. 4. The failure of all other helpers. Lord, be thou pleased to 
deliver me; for otherwise there is none to deliver, ver. 2. It is the glory of God 
to help the helpless. 

Secondly. He makes a solemn protestation of his innocency, as to those 
things whereof he was accused, and by a dreadful imprecation appeals to God, 
the searcher of hearts, concerning it, ver. 3—5. Observe, in general, 1. When 
we are falsely accused by men, it is a great comfort if our own consciences 
acquit us. 


——— Hic murus aheneus esto 
Nil conscire sibi. 
‘Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence.’ 

Not only, that they cannot prove their calumnies, Acts xxiv. 13, but that our hearts 
can disprove them to our own satisfaction. 2. God is the patron of wronged 
innocency. David had no court on eartn to appeal to; his prince, that should 
have righted him, was his sworn enemy; but he had the court of heaven to fly 
to, and a righteous judge there, whom he could call his God. And here see, 

Ist. What the indictment is which he pleads not guilty to. He was charged 
with a traitorous design against Saul’s crown and life, that he compassed and 
imagined to depose and murder him, and in order to that levied war against 
him. This he utterly denies. He never did this: there was no iniquity of this 
kind in his hand, ver. 3; he abhorred the thought of it. He never rewarded 
evil to Saul when he was at peace with him, nor to any other, ver. 4; nay, as 
some think it should be rendered, he never rendered evil for evil, never did 
them mischief that had injured him. 

2nd. What evidence he produceth of his innocency. It is hard to prove a nega- 
tive, and yet this was a negative which David could produce very good proof 
of; “I have delivered him that without cause is mine enemy.” By this it ap- 
peared beyond contradiction, that David had no design against Saul’s life, that 
once and again Providence so ordered it that Saul lay at his mercy, and there 
were those about him that would soon have dispatched him, but David gene- 
rously and conscientiously prevented it, when he cut off his skirt, } Sam, xxiv. 43 
and afterwards, when he took away his spear, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12, to be witnesses 
for him what he could have done. Saul himeelf owned both these to be un- 
deniable proofs of David’s integrity and good affection to him. If we render 


good for evil, and deny ourselves the gratifications of our passion, it may turn 
to us for a testimony more than we think of another day. 

3. What doom he would submit to if he were guilty; ver. 5, “ Let the enemy 
persecute my soul” to the death, and my good name when I am gone; let him 
‘lay my honour in the dust.” This intimates, Ist. That if he had been indeed 
injurious to others, he had reason to expect that they would repay him in the 
same coin. He that hath his hand against every man, must count upon it that 
every man’s hand will be against him. 2nd. That in that case he could not with 
any confidence go to God, and beg of him to deliver him or plead his cause. It 
isa presumptuous, dangerous thing for any that are guilty, and suffer justly, to 
appeal to God, as if they were innocent aud suffered wrongfully; such must 
humble themselves, and accept the punishment of their iniquity, and not expect 
that the righteous God will patronise their unrighteousness. 3rd. That he was 
abundantly satisfied in himself concerning his innocency. It is natural to us 
to wish well to ourselves, and therefore a curse to ourselves if we swear falsely 
has been thought as awful a form of swearing as any other. With such an oath 
or imprecation David here ratifies the protestation of his innoceney, which yet 
will not Pag? us in doing the like for every light and trivial cause; for the 
occasion here was important. ; ls 

Thirdly. Having this testimony of his conscience concerning his innocency, he 
humbly prays to God' to appear for him against his persecutors, and breaks 
Res Jae with a proper plea, as one that knew how to order his cause 

etore God. X 

1. He prays that God would manifest his wrath against his enemies, and 


vi. 5. “The grave,” as it is here called by our translators, is 
sheol in the Hebrew; that is, the under world, or state of the dead. 
The Douay translators misunderstand it of the place of punishment, 
“in hell,” say they, “nothing but blasphemy.” : 

vii. Title. “ Shiggaion” is another technical term, which somo 
have understood to denote the irregular form of the composition. 
According to others, it means that the psalm is of an anxious and 
doleful character. Another suggestion is that the word means a 
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PSALM VII. 


pleads their wrath against him. Lord, they are unjustly angry at me, be thou 
justly angry with them, and let them know that thou art so; ver. 6, “in thine 

auger, lift up thyself” to the seat of judgment, and make thy power and justice 

conspicuous, “ because of the rage,” the furies, the outrages (the word is plural) 

“of mine enemies.” ‘Chose need not fear men’s wrath against them who have 

God's wrath for them. “ Who knows the power of his anger?” 

2. He prays that God would plead his cause; “ Awake for me to judgment,” 
that is, let my cause have a hearing, “to the judgment which thou hast com- 
manded;” that speaks, Ist. The Divine power. As he blesseth effectually, and is 
therefore said to command the blessing, so he judgeth effectually, and is there- 
fore said to command the judgment, which is such as none can countermand 
for it certainly carries execution along with it. 2nd. The Divine purpose and 
promise. It is the judgment which thou hast determined to pass upon all the 
enemies of thy people. “Thou hast commanded” the princes and judges of the 
earth to right the injured, and vindicate the oppressed ; Lord, awaken thyself 
to that judgment. He that loves righteousness, and requires it in others, will 
no doubt execute it himself; though he seem to connive at wrong as one asleep, 
he will awake in due time, Ps. lxxviii. 65; and will make it to Sopesr that the 
delays were no neglects. He prays, ver. 7, “ Return thou on high;” maintain 
thine own authority, resume thy royal throne which they have despised the 
sovereignty of, and the judgment-seat which they have despised the sentence 
of. “Return on high,” that is, visibly, and in the sight of all, that it may be 
universally acknowledged, that Heaven itself owns and pleads David's cause. 
Some make this to point at the resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ. 
who, when he returned to heaven, (returned on high in his exalted state,) had 
all judgment committed to him. Or it may refer to his second eoming, when 
he shall return on high to this world to execute judgment upon all. This 
return his injured people wait for, and pray for; and to it they appeal from 
the unjust censures of men. He prays again, ver. 8, Judge me, judge for me, 
give sentence on my side. 

To enforce this suit, Jirst. He pleads that his cause was now brought into 
the proper court, “The Lord shall judge the people,” ver. 8. It is his place, it 
is his promise, “ God is the Judge,” therefore, oa judge me. He is the Judge + 
of all the earth, and therefore no doubt he shall ‘do right; and all will be 
obliged to acquiesce in his judgment. Secondly. He insists upon his integrity 
as to all the matters in variance between him and Saul; and desires no other 
but to be judged in this matter “according to his righteousness,” and the 
sincerity of his heart in all the steps he had taken towards his preferment. 
Thirdly. He foretells that it would be much for the glory of God, and the 
edification and comfort of his people, if God would appear for him. “So shall 
the congregation of the people compass thee about ;” therefore do it for their 
sakes, that they may attend thee with their praises and services in the courts 
of thine house. Ist. They will do it of their own accord. God's appearing on 
David’s behalf, and fulfilling his promise to him, would be such an instance 
of his righteousness, goodness, and faithfulness, as would greatly enlarge the 
hearts of all his faithful worshippers, and fill their mouths with praise. avid 
was the darling of his country, especially of all the good people in it; and there- 
fore when they saw him in a fair way to the throne they would greatly rejoice, 
and give thanks to God. Crowds of them would attend his footstool with their 
praises for such a blessing to their land, 2nd. If David come into power, as 
God had promised him, he would take care to bring people to church by his 
influence upon them, and the ark should not be neglected as it had been in the 
days of Saul, | Chr. xiii. 3. 

3. He prays in general for the conversion of sinners, and the establishment 
of saints; ver. 9, “* O let the wickedness,” not only of my wicked enemies, but 
“of” all “the wicked come to an end; but establish the just.” Here are two 
things which we every one of us must desire, and may hope for: Ist. The 
period of sin, that it may be brought to an end in ourselves and others. When 
corruption is mortified, when every wicked way and thought is forsaken, and the 
stream which ran violently towards the wonky and the flesh is driven back and 
runs towards God and heaven, then the wickedness of the wicked comes to an 
end:—when there is a general reformation of manners, when atheists and 
profane are convinced and converted; when a stop is put to the spreading of 
the infection of sin, so that evil men proceed no farther, their folly being made 
manifest ;—when the wicked designs of the church’s enemies are baffled and 
their power broken, and the man of sin is destroyed, then “the wickedness of 
the wicked comes to an end.” And this is that which all that love God and 
for his sake hate evil, desire and pray for. 2nd. The perpetuity of righveous- 
ness: “ But establish the just.” As we pray that bad may be made good, so we 
pray that the good may be made better; that they may not be seduced by the 
wiles of the wicked, nor shocked by their malice; that they may be confirmed 
in their choice of the ways of God, and in their resolution to persevere therein ; 
et be firm to the interests of God and religion, and zealous in their endeavours 
to bring “the wickedness of the wicked to an end.” His plea to enforce this 
vetition is, for “the righteous God trieth the hearts and the reins ;” and there- 
ore the secret wickedness of the wicked he knows, and knows how to bring 
to an end; and the secret sincerity of the just he is witness to, and has secret 
ways of establishing. 

As far as we have the testimony of an unbiassed conscience for us, that in 
auy instance we are wronged and injuriously reflected on, we may, in singing 
these verses, lodge our appeal with the righteous God, and be assured that he 
will own our righteous cause, and will one day, in the last day at farthest, bring 
forth our integrity as the light. i 


10 My defence ts of God, 
Which saveth the upright in heart. 
{1 God judgeth the righteous, 
And God is angry with the wicked every day. 
J2 If he turn not, he will whet his sword ; 
He hath bent his bow, and made it ready. 
13 He hath also prepared for hin the instruments of death ; 
He ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. 
14 Behold, he travaileth with iniquity, 
And hath conceived mischief, 
And brought forth falsehood. 
15 He made a pit, and digged it, 
And is fallen into the ditch which he made. 
16 His mischief shall return upon his own head, [pate. 
And his violent dealing shall come down upon his own || 


17 I will praise the Lorp according to his righteousness: 
And wil] sing praise to the name of the Lorp most high. 


David having lodged his appeal with God by prayer, and a solemn profession 
of his integrity in the former part of the psalm, in this latter part doth as it 
were take out judgment upon the appeal, by faith in the Word of God, and 
the assurance it gives of the happiness and safety of the righteous, and the 
certain destruction of wicked people, that continue impenitent. 

First. David is confident he shall find God his powerful protector and 
saviour, and the patron of his oppressed innocency; ver. 10, “ My defence is of 
God.” Not only God is my defender, and 1 shall find him so, but I look for 
defence and safety in no other; my hope for shelter in a time of danger is placed 
in God alone: if 1 have defence, it must be of God. ‘ My shield is upon God,’ 
so some read it; there is that in God which hath an assurance of protection 
to all that are his; his name is a strong tower, Pr. xviii. 10. ‘Two things David 
builds this confidence upon: 1. The particular favour Ged has for all that are 
sincere; “He saveth the upright in heart,” saves them with an everlasting 
salvation, and therefore will preserve them to his heavenly kingdom; saves them 
out of their present troubles as far as is good for them; their integrity and 
uprightness will preserve them. The upright in heart are safe,and ought to 
think themselves so, under the Divine protection. 2. The general respect 
he has for justice and equity; “ God judgeth the righteous ;” that is, he owns 
every righteous cause, and will maintain it in every righteous man, and will 
protect him. God is a righteous Judge, so some read it; who not only doth 
righteousness himself, but will take care that righteousness be done & the 
children of men, and will avenge and punish all unrighteousness. 

Secondly. He is no less confident of the destruction of all his wicked perse- 


| eutors, even as many of them as would not repent to give glory to God. He 


reads their doom here, for their good if possible, that they might cease their 
enmity; or, however, for his own comfort, that he might not be afraid of them, 
nor aggrieved at their prosperity and success for a time. He goes into the 
sanctuary of God, and there understands, 1. ‘hat they are children of wrath; 
they are not to be envied, for “ God is angry” with them “is angry with the 
wicked every day.” ‘They are every day doing that which is provoking to him, 
and he resents it, and treasures it up against the day of wrath ; as his mercies 
are new every morning towards his people, so his anger is new every mornin 
against the wicked, upon the fresh occasions given for it by their renewe 
transgressions. God is angry with the wicked even in the merriest and 
most prosperous of their days, even in the days of their devotion. For if 
they be suffered to prosper, it is in wrath; if they pray, their very prayers 
are an abomination. The wrath of God abides upon them, Jno. iil. 36; and 
continual additions are made to it. 2. ‘That they are children of death, as all 
the children of wrath are; sons of perdition marked out for ruin. See their 
destruction. 

1. God will destroy them. The destruction they are reserved for is, “de- 
struction from the Almighty,” which ought to be a terror to every one of ps, 
for it comes from the wrath of God, ver. 13, 14. It ishere intimated, Ist. That 
the destruction may be prevented by the conversion of the sinner, for it is 
threatened on that condition, “if he turn not” from his evil way, if he do not let 
fall his enmity against the people of God, then let him expect it will be his 
ruin; but, if he turn, it is implied that his sin shall be pardoned, and all shall 
be well. Thus even the threatenings of wrath are introduced with a gracious 
implication of mercy, enough to justify God for ever in the destruction of them 


‘that perish; they might have turned and lived, but they chose rather to go on 


and die, and their blood is therefore upon their own heads. 2nd. That if it be 
not thus prevented by the conversion of the sinner, it will be prepared for him 
by the justice of God. In general, ver. 13, “ He hath preparéd for him the instru- 
ments of death,” of all that death which is the wages of sin; if God will slay, he 
will not want instruments of death, for any creature, even the least and weakest 
may be made so when he pleaseth. First. Here is variety of instruments, all 
which breathe threatenings and slaughter; here is a sword which wounds and 
kills at hand, a bow and arrows which wound and kill at a distance those who 
think to get out of the reach of God's vindictive justice. If the sinner flees 
from the iron weapon, yet the bow of steel shall strike him through, Job xx. 24. 
Secondly. These instruments of death are all said to be made ready, God has 
them not to seek, but always at hand; ‘‘ Judgments are prepared for scorners ; 
Tophet is prepared of old.” Thirdly. While God is preparing his instruments 
of death, foe gives the sinners timely warning of their danger, and space to 
repent and prevent it. He is slow to punish, and “longsuffering to usward, 
not willing that any should perish.” Fourthly. The longer the destruction is 
delayed, to give time for repentance, the sorer will it be, and the heavier will 
it light and lie for ever, if that time be not so improved; while God is waiting 
the sword is in the whetting and the bow in the drawing. Jifthly. The 
destruction of impenitent sinners, though it come slowly, yet it comes surely; 
for it is ordained, they are of old ordained to it. Sirthly. Of all sinners, per- 
secutors are set up as the fairest marks of Divine wrath; against them more 
than any other God has ordained his arrows. ‘They set God at defiance, but 
cannot set themselves out of the reach of his Judgments. 

2. They will destroy themselves, ver. 14—16. ‘The sinner is here described 
taking a great deal of pains to ruin himself, more pains to damn his soul than 
if directed aright would save it. Ist. It is described by the pains of a labouring 
woman that brings forth a false conception, ver. 14. The sinner’s head with its 
politics conceives mischief, contrives it with a great deal of art, lays his plot 
deep, and keeps it close; the sinner’s heart with its passiuns travails with 
iniquity, and is in pain_to be delivered of the malicious projects it is hatching 
against the people of God. But what doth it come to when it comes to the 
birth? It is a falsehood, it is a cheat upon himself, it is a lie in his right hand; 
he cannot compass what he intended, nor, if he gain his point, will he gain the 
satisfaction he promised himself; he brings forth wind, /sa. xxvi. 18; stubble, 
Isa. xxxiii. 11; death, Jas. i. 15; that is, falsehood. 2nd, By the pains of a 
labouring man that works hard to dig'a pit, and then falls into it, and perishes 
in it. First. This is true in a sense ot all sinners, they prepare destruction for 
themselves by preparing themselves for destruction; loading themselves with 
guilt, and submitting themselves to their corruptions, Secondly. It is often 
remarkably true of those who contrive mischief against the people of God, or 
against their neighbours. By the righteous hand of God it is made to return 
upon their own heads; what they designed for the shame and destruction of 
others proves to be their own contusion. 

Nec lex est justior ulla, 

Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.— 
—‘There is not a juster law than that the author of a murderous contrivance 
shall perish by it.’ Some apply it to Saul, who fell upon his sword, 

In singing this, we must do as David here doth; ver. 17, “praise the Lord 
according to his righteousness;” that is, give him the glory of that gracious 
protection under which he takes his afflicted people, and the just vengeance 
with which he will pursue them that afttict them. ‘Thus we must sing to the 

raise of the Lord most high, who when his enemies deal proudly, shews that 
he is above them. 


hymn or poem. The truth is we have no certain knowledge of the 
sense of tlie word, but the last-named proposal is the best. Equally 
obscure is the reference to “the words of Cush the Benjamite.” No 
such person is named in the Biblical history, and therefore we may 
suppose, 1, that it points to an unknown person; or, 2, that the real 
name has been substituted by another ; or, 3, that the word Cush is a 
sort of nickname. ‘The reading must be very ancient, as it is repre- 
sented in the Greek version. 
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vii. 7. The full force of this verse is lost in our translation: a 
“congregation of nations shall surround thee,” clearly pointing to 
the homage of other peoples than Israel. Those who limit it to the 
tribes of Israel forget that they are not called “nations” nor 
* peoples.” 

ea 8, The Hebrew word for “ people” here is not the same as in 
verse 7, but it is also plural,-and is commonly used in that form 
of Gentile nations, who are to be understood here, : — 


’ 
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PSALM VIII. 


This psam is a solemn meditation on, and admiration of, the glory and greatness of God, 
which we are all concerned to think highly and honourably of. It begins and ends 
with the same acknowledgment of the transcendent excellency of God's name. It is 
proposed to be proved, ver. 1, “‘ How excellent is thy name in all the earth.” 


And then | 


it is repeated, as proved (with a quod erat demonstrandum,—' that which was to be | 


proved,’) in the last verse. For the proof of God’s glory, he gives instances of his good- 
ness to man ; for God’s goodness is his glory. God is to be glorified, I. For making 
known himself and his great name to us, ver. 1. II. For making use of the weakest 
of the children of men, by them to serve his, own purposes, ver. 2. ILI. For making 
even the heavenly bodies useful to man, ver. 3, 4. IV. For making him to have 
dominion over the creatures in this lower world, and thereby placing him but a little 
lower than the angels, ver. 5—8. This psalm is, in the New Testament, applied to 
Christ and the work of our redemption which he wrought out; the honour given by the 
children of men to him, (compare ver, 2 with Mat. xxi. 16,) and the honour put upon 
the children of men by him, both in his humiliation, when he was made a little lower 
than the angels, and in his exaltation, when he was crowned with glory and honour: 
compare ver. 5, 6, with Heb. ii. 6—8; 1 Cor. xv. 27. When we are observing the glory 
of God in the kingdom of nature and providence, we should be led by that, and through 
that, to the contemplation of his glory in the kingdom of grace. 


To the chief Musician upon Gittith, A Psalm of David. 


LORD our Lord, 
How excellent cs thy name in all the earth! 
Who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 
2 Out of the mouth of ba-es and sucklings 
Hast thou ordained strength 
Because of thine enemies, 
That thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 


The psalmist here sets himself to give unto God the glory due unto his name. 
Dr. Hammond grounds a conjecture upon the title of this psalm concerning the 
occasion of penning it. It is said to be upon Gittith, which is generally taken 
for the tune, or musical instrument with which this psalm was to be sung; but 
he renders it, ‘ upon the Gittite,’ that is, Goliath the Gittite, whom he vanquished 
and slew, 1 Sam. xvii., and then by him, who was in comparison but a babe 
and suckling, was that enemy stilled. The conjecture would be probable 
enough, but that we find two other psalms with the same title, Ps. 1xxxi. and 
Ixxxiv. Two things David here admires : i 

First. How plainly God displays his glory himself, ver. 1. He addresses 
himself to God with all humility and reverence as the Lord, and his people’s 

ord, “O Lord, our Lord.” If we believe that God is the Lord, we must 
avouch and acknowledge him to be ours; he is ours, for he made us, protects 
us, and takes special care of us. He must be ours, for we are bound to obey 
him and submit to him; we must own the relation, not only when we come to 

ray to God, as a plea with him to shew us mercy, but when we come to praise 

im, as an argument with ourselves to give him glory. And we shall never 
think we can do that with affection enough, if we consider, 

1. How bright God's glory shines even in this lower world ; “ How excellent 
is thy name in all the earth!” The works of creation and providence evince 
and proclaim to all the world that there is an Infinite Being, the fountain of all 
being, power, and perfection, the Sovereign Ruler, powerful Protector, and 
bountiful Benefactor of all the creatures. How great, how illustrious, how 
magnificent is this name in all the earth: the light of it shines in men’s faces 
everywhere, Rom. i. 20; if they shut their eyes against it, that is their fault. 
lhere is no speech or language but the voice of God’s name either is heard in 
it or may be. But this looks farther, to the Gospel of Christ, by which the 
name of God as it is notified Lf Divine revelation, which before was great in 
Israel only, came to be so in all the earth, the utmost ends of which have thus 
been made to see God’s great salvation, Mar. xvi. 16. 2 

2. How much brighter it-shines in the upper world; Thou“ hast set thy glory 
above the heavens.” Ist. God is infinitely more glorious and excellent than the 
noblest creatures, and those that shine brightest. 2nd. Whereas we on this 
earth only hear God’s excellent name, and praise that, the angels and blessed 
spirits above see his glory and eo that, and yet he is exalted far above even 
thee blessing and praise. 3rd. In the exaltation of the Lord Jesus to the right 
hand of God, who is the brightness of his Father's glory, and the express image 
of his person, God set his glory above the heavens, far above all principalities 
and powers. : . . 

Secondly. How powerfully he discovers it by the weakest of his creatures ; 
ver. 2, “ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength,” 
or capcane praise, the praise of thy strength, Mat. xxi. 16. This speaks the 

lory of Go t ‘ 

z: bis rn the Kingdom of nature. The care God takes of little children when 
they first come into the world, the most helpless of all animals, the special 
protection they are under, and the Na dea nature has made for them, ought 
to be acknowledged by every one of us to the glory of God, as a great instance 
of his power and goodness, and the more sensibly, because we have all had the 
benefit of it, for to this we owe it that we died not from the womb, that the 
knees then prevented us, and the breasts that we should suck; this is such an 
instance of thy goodness as may for ever put to silence the enemies of thy glory, 
who say, “ There is no God.” 2. In the kingvlom of providence. In the govern- 
ment of this lower world, he makes much use of the children of men, some that 
know him, and others that do not, /sa, xlv. 4, and these such as have been 
babes and sucklings; nay, sometimes he is pleased to serve his own purposes by 
the ministry of such as are still, in wisdom and strength, little better than babes 
and sucklings. 3. In the kingdom of grace, the kingdom of the Messiah. It is 
here foretold, that by the apostles, who were looked upon but as babes, un- 
learzed and ignorant men, Acts iv. 13, mean and despicable, and by the foolish- 
ness of their preaching, the devil’s kingdom should be thrown down, as Jericho’s 
walls were by the sound of ram’s horns. The Gospel is called the arm of the 
Lord, and the rod of his strength. This was ordained to work wonders, not out 
of the mouth of philosophers or orators, politicians or statesmen, but of a com- 
pany of poor fishermen, who lay under the greatest external disadyanta es that 
bould be anda specimen was given of this in the children’s crying, Hosanna 
to the Son of David, when the chief priests and the Pharisees owned him not, 
but despised and rejected him; to that therefore our Saviour applies this, 
Mat. xxi. 16, and by it stilled the enemy, Sometimes the grace of God appears 
wonderfully in young children, and he “ teacheth them knowledge, and maketh 
them to understand doctrine, who are but newly weaned from the milk, and 
drawn from the breasts,” Zsa. xxviii. 9. Sometimes the eat God brings to 
pass great things in his church by very weak and un ikely instruments, and 
confounds the noble, wise, and mighty, by the base, and peste and foolish 
things of the world, that no flesh might glory in his presence, but the excellency 


vii. 11, For some reason our translators have added to this verse 
the words “with the wicked.” The psalmist says, “ God is angry 
every day,” and the words inserted are needless. Dr. Benisch’s 
version is very good: “God judgeth him that is righteous, and God is 
indi t every day.” The Syriac is remarkable: “God is a judge of 
truth; he is not angry every day, but turneth. The Greek is, 
“ God is a just judge, and strong, and long-suffering ; does he exhibit 
his anger every day?” The Latin is similar. It may therefore be 


of the power may the more evidently a pear to be of Goa, and not of man, 
1 Cor. i. 27, 28. This he doth because of his enemies, because they are insolent 
and haughty, that he may still them, may put them to silence, and put them to 
shame, and so be justly avenged on the avengers: see Acts iv. 14: vi. 10. The 
devil is the great enemy and avenger; and by the preaching of the Gospel he 
was in a great measure stilled, his oracles were silenced, the advocates of his 
cause were confounded, and unclean spirits themselves not suffered to speak. 
In singing this let us give God the glory of his great name, and the great 
things he has done by the power of his Gospel, in the chariot of which the 
exalted Redeemer rides forth, conquering and to conquer, and ought to be 
attended not only with our praises, but with our best wishes; praise is per- 
fected, that is, God is in the highest degree glorified, when strength is ordained 
out of the mouth of babes and sucklings. 


3 When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 

4 What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 

5 For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
And hast crowned him with glory and honour. 

6 Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of 
Thou hast put all ¢Aévgs under his feet: [thy hands; 

7 All sheep and oxen, 
Yea, and the beasts of the field ;' 

8 The fow] of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
And whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 

9 O Lorp our Lord, 


How excellent 7s thy name in all the earth ! 


David here goes on to magnify the honour of God, by recounting the honours 
he has put upon man; especially the man Christ Jesus. The condescensions of 
the Divine grace call for our praises as much as the elevations of the Divine 
glory; how God has condescended in favour to man, the psalmist here observes 
with wonder and thankfulness, and recommends it to our thoughts. See here, 

First. What it is that leads him to admire the condescending favour of God 
to man. It is his consideration of the lustre and influence of the heaven! 
bodies, which are within the view of sense; ver. 3, “I consider thy heavens, 
and there particularly “the moon and the stars.” But why doth he not take 
notice of the sun, which much excelleth them all?_ Probably because it was in 
a night walk by moonlight that he entertained and jastructed himself with this 
meditation, when the sun was not within view, but only the moon and the stars; 
which, though they are not altogether so serviceable to man as the sun is, yet 
are no less demonstrations of the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator. 
Observe, 1. It is our duty to consider the heavens. We see them, we cannot 
but see them; by this, among other things, man is distinguished from the beast, 
that while they are so framed as to look downwards to the earth, man is made 
erect, to look upward towards heaven. Os homini sublime dedit calumque tuert 
jussit,—‘ To man he gave an erect countenance, and bade him look towards 
heaven,’ that thus he may be directed to set his affections on things above; for 
what we see has not its due influence upon us unless we consider it. 2. We 
must always consider the heavens as God’s heavens, not only as all the world 
is his, even the earth, and the fulness thereof, but in a more peculiar manner, 
“the heavens, even the heavens are the Lord's,” Ps. exv. 16; they are the place 
of the residence of his glory, and we are taught to call him, Our Father in 
heaven. 3. They are therefore his, because they are the work of his fingers; he 
made them, he made them easily. The stretching out of the heavens needed not 
any outstretched arm, it was done with a word, it was but the work of his 
fingers. He made them with very great curiosity and fineness, like a nice piece 
of work, which the artist makes with his fingers. 4. Even the lesser lights, the 
moon and stars, shew the glory and power of the Father of lights, and furnish 
us with matter for praise. 5. The heavenly bodies are not only the creatures of 
the Divine power, but subjects to the Divine government. God not only made 
them, but ordained them; and the ordinances of heaven can never be altered. 
But how doth this come in here to magnify God’s favour to man? Ist. When we 
consider how the glory of God shines in the upper world, we may well wonder 
he should take cognizance of such a mean creature as man: that he whois resi- 
dent in and president over that bright and blessed part of the creation, should 
humble himself to behold the things done upon this earth: see /’s. exiii. 5, 6. 
2nd. When we consider of what great use the heavens are to men on earth, and 
how the lights of heaven are divided unto all nations, Deu. iv. 19, Gen. i. 15, 
we may well say, “ Lord, what is man,” that thou shouldst settle the ordinances 
of heaven with an eye to him, and to his benefit, and that his comfort and con- 
venience should be so much consulted in the making of the lights of heaven, and 
directing their motions! ‘ ‘ 

Spd ani: How he expresseth this admiration; ver. 4, ‘‘ Lord, what is man,” 

nosh, sinful, weak, miserable man, a creature so forgetful of thee, and his duty 
to thee, “that thou art” thus “mindful of him,” that thou takest cognizance of 
him, and of his actions and affairs, that in the making of the world thou hadst a 
respect to him? What is “the son of man, that thou visitest him?” Dost not 
only feed him and clothe him, protect him and provide for him, in common with 
other creatures, but visitest him, as one friend visits another, art pleased to 
converse with him, and concern thyself for him? What is man, so mean a crea- 
ture, that he should be thus honoured; so sinful a creature, that he should be 
thus countenanced and favoured? Now this refers, 

1. To mankind in general. Though “man is a worm, and the son of man is a 
worm,” Job xxv. 6, yet God puts a respect upon him, and shews him abundance 
of kindness. Man 1s above all the creatures in this lower world the favourite 
and darling of Providence. For, 

Ist. He is of a Mgt honourable rank of beings. We may be sure he takes 
lace of all the inhabitants of this lower world, for he is made but “a little 
ower than the angels,” ver. 5; lower indeed, because by his body he is allied to 

the earth, and to the beasts that perish; and yet by his soul, which is spiritual 
and immortal, he is so near akin to the holy angels, that he may be truly said to 
be but a little lower than they, and is in order next to them. He is but fora 
little while lower than the angels, while his great soul is cooped up in a house 
of clay; but the children of the resurrection shall be icayyeAo.,—‘ angels’ peers,’ 
Lu, xx. 36, and no longer lower than they. 

2nd. He is endued with noble faculties and capacities; “ ‘Thou hast crowned 
him with glory and honour.” He that gave him his being has distinguished him, 
and qualified him for a dominion over the inferior creatures; for having “made 


fairly doubted whether the reading of the present Hebrew text is 
right. If it must be followed, the fact of such important variations 
should be made known. The explanation is easy. The Hebrew word 
for “God,” in the second clause, is El, but the same letters with 
another pointing mean “not.” The ancient translators have been 
followed by Horsley, Good, and a few others. 

viii. Title. “The chief musician upon Gittith” is a phrase 
which has been differently understood. By most expositors Gittith is 
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him wiser than the beasts of the earth, and the fowls of heaven,” Job xxxv. 11, 
he has made him fit to rule them, and it is fit they should be ruled by him. 
Man’s reason is his crown of glory; let him not profane that crown by disturb- 
ing the use of it, nor forfeit that crown by acting contrary to its dictates. 

3rd He is invested with a sovereign dominion over the inferior creatures, 
under God, and is constituted their lord. He that made them, and knows them, 
and whose own they are, has “made man to have dominion over them,” ver. 6. 
His charter, by which he holds this royalty, bears equal date with his creation, 
Gen. i. 28, and was renewed after the flood, Gen. ix. 2. God has put all things 
under man’s feet, that he might serve himself not only of the labour, but of the 

yroducts and lives, of the inferior creatures; they are all delivered into his 
Fand) nay, they are all put under his feet. He instanceth in some of the inferior 
animals, ver. 7,8; not only sheep and oxen, which man takes care of and provides 
for, but the beasts of the field, as well as those of the flood; yea, and those 
creatures which are most at a distance from man, as the fowl of the air, yea, 
and the fish of the sea, which live in another element, and pass unseen through 
the paths of the seas. Man has arts to take these; though many of them are 
much stronger, and many of them much swifter than he, yet one way or other 
he is too hard for them; Jas. iii. 7, “ Every kind of beasts and birds and things 
in the sea is tamed, and hath been tamed;” he has likewise liberty to use them 
as he has occasion; “ Rise, Peter, kill and eat,” Acts x. 13. Every dish of fish 
and fowl that comes to our table is an instance of this dominion man has over 
the works of God’s hands, and it is a reason for our subjection to God our chief 
Lord, and to his dominion over us. 

2. But this refers in a particular manner to Jesus Christ; of him we are taught 
to expound it Heb. ii. 6—8, where the apostle, to prove the sovereign dominion 
of Christ, both in heaven and in earth, shews that he is that man, that Son of 
man, here spoken of, whom God has crowned with glory and honour, and made 
to have dominion over the works of his hands. And it is certain that the greatest 
favour that ever was shewed to the human race, and the greatest honour that 
ever was put upon the human nature, was by the incarnation and exaltation of 
the Lord Nea far beyond the favours and honours done us by creation and 
provigence though those also are great and far more than we deserve. We 

Ws one humbly to value ourselves by it, and thankfully to admire the grace 
of God in it. - 

Ist. That Jesus Christ assumed the nature of man, and in that nature humbled 
himself. He became the Son of man, a partaker of flesh and blood; being so, 
God visited him; which some apply to his sufferings for us, for it is said 
Feb. ii. 9, by “the sutfering of death,” a visitation in wrath, “he was crowne 
with glory and honour.” God visited him, that is, having laid upon him the 
iniquity of us all, he reckoned with him for it, visited him with a rod, and with 
stripes, that we by them might be healed. He was for a little while (so the 
apostle interprets it) made lower than the angels, when he took upon him the 
form of a servant, and made himself of no reputation. 

ond. That in that nature he is exalted to be Lord of all; God the Father 
exalted him because he had humbled himself; crowned him with glory and 
honour, the glory which he had with him before the worlds were; set him at 
his own right hand; constituted him not only the head of the church, but head 
over all things to the church; and gave all things into his hand, intrusted him 
with the aim nistration of the kingdom of providence in conjunction with. and 
subserviency to the kingdom of grace All the creatures are pt under his feet, 
and even in the days of his flesh he gave some specimens of his power over 
them, as when he commanded tne winds and the seas, and appointed a fish to 
pay his tribute, 

With good reason therefore doth the psalmist conelude as he began, “ Lord, 
how excellent is thy name in all the earth!” which has been honoured with the 
piesence of the Redeemer, and is still enlightened by his Gospel, and governed 

»y his wisdom and power. And in singing this, and praying over it, though we 
suust not forget to acknowledge with suitable affections God’s common favours 
to mankind, particularly in the serviceableness of the inferior creatures to us, 
yet we must especially set ourselves to give glory to our Lord Jesus, by con- 
fessing that he is Lord, and submitting to him as our Lord, and waiung till we 
see all things put under him, and all his enemies made his footstool. 


PSALM IX. 


Inthis psalm, I. David praiseth God for pleading his cause, and giving him victory over 
his enemies, and the enemies of his country, ver. 1—6, and calls upon others to join 
with him in his songs of praise, ver. 11, 12. II. He prays to God that he might still 
have farther occasion to praise him, for his own deliverances, and the confusion of his 
enemies, ver. 13, 14, 19, 20. III. He triumphs in the assurance he had of God’s judging 
the world, ver. 7, 8; protecting his oppressed people, ver. 9, 10, 18; and bringing his 
and their implacable enemies to ruin, ver. 15—17. And this is very applicable to the 
kingdom of the Messiah, the enemies of which have been in part destroyed already, and 
shall be yet more and more, till they all be made his footstool, which we are to assure 
ourselves of, that God may have the glory, and we may tuke the comfort. 


To the chief Musician upon Muth-labben, A Psalm of David. 
WILL praise zhee, O Lorp, with my whole heart ; 
I will shew forth all thy marvellous works. . 
2 I will be glad and rejoice in thee: 
I will sing praise to thy name, O thou most High. 
3 When mine enemies are turned back, 
They shall fall and perish at thy presence , 
4 For thou hast maintained my right and my cause ; 
Thou satest in the throne judging right. 
5 Thou hast rebuked the heathen, 
Thou hast destroyed the wicked, 
Thou hast put out their name for ever and ever. 
6 O thou enemy, destructions are come to a perpetual end: 
And thou hast destroyed cities ; 
Their memorial is perished with them. 
7 But the Lorp shall endure for ever: 
He hath prepared his throne for judgment. 
8 And he shall judge the world in righteousness, 
He shall minister judgment to the people in uprightness. 


9 The Lorp also will be a refuge for the oppressed 
A refuge in times of trouble. 
10 And they that know thy name will put their trust in thes: 
For thou, Lorp, hast not forsaken them that seek thee. 


The title of this psalm gives a very uncertain sound concerning the oceasion 
of penning it. It is upon Muthlabben, which some make to refer to the death 
of Goliath, others to Nabal, others of Absalom, but L incline to think it sig- 
nifies only some tune or musical instrament to which this psalm was intended 


| to be sung; and that the enemies he is here triumphing in the defeat of are the 


Philistines, and other the neighbour nations that opposed his settlement.in the 
throne, whom he contested with, and subdued in the beginning of his reign, 
2 Sam. v. and viii. {In these verses, 

First. David excites and engages himself to praise God for his mercies, and 
the great things he had of late done for him and his government, ver. 1, 2. 
Note, 1. God expects suitable returns of praise from those for whom he has 
done marvellous works. 2. If we would praise God acceptably, we must 
praise him in sincerity with our hearts, and not only with our lips, and be 
lively and fervent in the duty, with our whole heart. 3. When we give thanks 
for some one particular mercy, we shouid take oecasion from thence to remem- 
ber former mercies, and so to “shew forth all his marvellous works.” 4. Holy 
joy is the life of thankful praise, as thankful praise is the language of holy joy; 
“7 will be glad and rejoice in thee.” 5. Whatever occurs to make us glad, our 
joy must pass through it, and terminate in God only; “1 will be glad and 
rejoice in thee,” not in the gift so much as in the Giver. 6. Joy and praise are 
properly expressed by singing of psalms. 7. When God has shewed himself to 
be above the proud enemies of the church, we must take occasion from thence 
to give glory to him as the Most High. 8. The triumphs of the Redeemer 
ought to be the triumphs of the redeemed: see fev. xii. 10; xix. 5; xv. 3, 4. 

Secondly. He acknowledges the almighty power of God, as that which the 
strongest and stoutest of his enemies were no way able to contest with or 
stand before, ver. 3. But, 1. They are forced to turn back, their policy and 
their courage fail them, so that they cannot, they dare not, push forward in 
their enterprises, but retire with precipitation. 2. When once they turn baek, 
they fall and perish, even their retreat will be their ruin, and they will save 
themselves no more by flying than by fighting. If Haman begin to fall before 
Mordecai he is a gone man, and shall prevail no more: see #st. vi. 13. 3. The 
presence of the Lord, and the glory of his power, is sufficient for the destruc- 
tion of his and his people’s enemies. That is easily done which a man doth 
with his very presence; with that God confounds his enemies, such a presence 
has he. This was fulfilled when our Lord Jesus with one word, “lam he,” made 
his enemies to fall back at his presence, Jno. xviii. 6, and at the same time could 
have made them perish. 4. When the enemies of God’s church are put to con- 
fusion, we must ascribe it to the power, not of instruments, but of his presence, 
and give him all the glory. 

Thirdly. He gives to God the glory of his righteousness in his appearing on 
his behalf; ver. 4, “Thou hast maintained my right and my cause;” that is, 
my righteous cause, when that came on, “thou satest in the throne judging 
right.” Observe, 1. God sits in the throne of judgment. To him it belongs to 
decide controversies, determine appeals, to right the injured, and to punish the 
injurious; for he hath said, ‘* Vengeance is mine.” 2. We are sure that the 
judgment of God is according to truth, and with him there is no unrighteous- 
ness. Far be it from God that he should pervert justice. If there seem to 
us to be some irregularity in the present decisions of Providence, yet those 
instead of shaking our belief of God’s justice, may seem to strengthen our 
belief of the judgment to come, which will set all to rights. 3. Whoever 
disown and desert a just and injured cause, we may be sure that the righteous 
bei x pli maintain it, and plead it with jealousy, and will never suffer it to be 
run down. 

Fourthly. He records with joy the triumphs of the God of heaven over alk 
the powers of hell, and attends those triumphs with his praises, ver. 5. By 
three steps the power and justice of God had proceeded against the heathen 
and wicked people that were enemies to the king God had lately set up upon 
his holy hill of Zion. 1. He had checked them; “ Thou hast rebuked the 
heathen; ” that is, hast given them real proofs of thy displeasure against them. 
This he did before he encased them, that they re eer have taken warning 
by the rebukes of Providence, and so have prevented their own destruction. 
2. He had cut them off; “Thou hast destroyed the wicked.” The wicked are 
marked for destruction, and some are made monuments of God’s vindictive 
justice and destructive power in this world. 3. He had buried them in obli- 
vion and perpetual infamy: had “ put out their name for ever,” that they should 
never be remembered with any respect. 

Fifthly. He insults over the enemy whom God thus appears against; ver. 6, 


|| “Thou hast destroyed cities.” Either, thou, O enemy, hast cestroyed our 


cities, at least in intention and imagination; or, thou, O God, hast destroyed 
their cities by the desolation brought upon their country. It may be taken 
either way, for the psalmist will have the enemy to know, 1. That their 
destruction is just; and God was but reckoning with them for all the mischief 
which they had done and designed against his people. The malicious and yex- 
atious neighbours of Israel, as the Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
and Syrians; had made incursions upon them when there was no king in Israe'! 
to fight their battles, had destroyed their cities, and done what they could to 
make their memorial perish with them; but now the wheel was turned upon 
them, their destructions of Israel were come to a perpetual end, they shall now 
cease to spoil, and must themselves be spoiled, Jsa. xxxiii. 1. 2. That it is total 
and final; such a destruction as should make a perpetual end of them, so that 
the very memorial of their cities should perish with them. So devouring a 
thing is time. And much more such desolations do the righteous judgments 
of God make upon sinners, that great and populous cities have been reduced 
to such ruins, that their very memorial is perished, and those that have sought 
them could not find where they stood. But we look for a city that has stronger 
foundations than so. : 7, 

Sixthly. He comforts himself and others in God, and pleaseth himself with 
the thoughts of him. 7s ( 

1. With the thoughts of his eternity. On this earth we see nothing durable. 
even strong cities are buried in rubbish, and forgotten, “but the Lord shal 
endure for ever,” ver. 7. There is no change of his being; his felicity, power 
and perfectiou, are out of the reach of all the combined forces of hell an 
earth; they may put an end to our liberties, our privileges, our lives, but our 
God is still the same, and sits even upon the floods, unshaken, undisturbed, 
Ps. xxix. 103 xciii. 2. d 7 } 

2. With the thoughts of his sovereignty both in government and judgment. 
He hath prepared his throne, has fixed it by his infinite wisdom, has fixed it by 
his immutable counsel. It is the great support and comfort of good people 
when the power of the church’s enemies is threatening, and the posture of ita 
affairs melancholy and perplexed, that God doth now rule the world. and will 
shortly judge the world. 


taken as a musical instrument, so called, perhaps, because invented 
at Gath or at Gath Rimmon, or taking its name from its popular use 
at vintage festivals. According to another view, the word Gittith 
means a division of Temple officers from Gath Rimmon, and then the 
sense will be “to the leader who is over the Gathite band.’ Dr. 
Good renders this title, ‘To the supreme at winepress-tide,” which 
is fanciful, as his translations often are. 

iy. Title. According to analogy, this psalm should be addressed 
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to the leader of performers upon some instrument, or from some 
place, or occupying some specified position, Dr. Benisch gives, ‘To 
the director of Muth-labben,” which leaves us without help. Dr, 
Good says, “To the supreme: on the death-blow.” Some apply the 


word ‘ Muth-labben”’ to the death of Goliath. Fiirst thinks it is the - 


designation of a band of singers who were called “ Muth-labben,” in 
consequence of the sudden death of their conductor. It will ba 
observed that the word muth means ‘‘ death.” 


PSALM 


3. With the thoughts of his justice and righteousness in all the administra-. 
tions of his government. He doth all every day, he will do all at the last day, 
according to the eternal, unalterable rules of equity; ver. 8, “ He shall judge 
the world,” all persons, and all controversies; “shall minister judgment to the 
people,” shall determine their lot both in this and in the future state, “in 
righteousness and in uprightness,” so that there shall not be the least colour of 
exception against it. 

4. With the thoughts of that peculiar favour which God bears to his own 
people, and the special protection which he takes them under. ‘lhe Lord that 
endures for ever is their everlasting strength and protection. He that judgeth 
the world will be sure to judge for them, when at any time they are injured or 
distressed, ver. 9. He “will be a refuge for the oppressed;” a high place, a 
strong place, “for the oppressed in times of trouble.” It is the lot of God’s 
people to be oppressed in this world, and to have troublous times appointed to 
them. Perhaps God may not presently appear for them as their deliverer and 
avenger, but in the midst of their distresses they may by faith fly to him as 
their refuge, and may depend upon his power and promise for their safety, so 
that no real hurt shall be done them. 

5. With the thoughts of that sweet satisfaction and repose of mind which 
they have that make God their refuge; ver. 10, “They that know thy name will 
put their trust in thee,” as I have done, for the grace of God is the same in all 
the saints, and then they will find, as I have found, that ‘thou dost not forsake 
them that seek thee,” for the favour of God is the same towards all the saints. 
Note, Ist. The better God is known, the more he is trusted. Those who 
know him to be a God of infinite wisdom will trust him farther than they can 
see him, Job xxxv. 14; to be a God of almighty power, will trust him when 
creature confidences fail, aud they have nothing else to trust to, 2 Chr. xx. 12; 
and to be a God of infinite grace and goodness, will trust him though he slay 
them, Job xiii. 15. Those that know him to be a God of inviolable truth and 
faithfulness will rejoice in his word of promise and rest upon tiat, thouch the 
performance be deferred, and intermediate providences seem to contradict it. 
Those that know him to be the Father of spirits, and an everlasting Father, 
will trust him with their souls as their main care; and trust in him at all times, 
even totheend. 2nd. The more God is trusted, the more he is sought unto. 
If we trust God, we will seek him by faithful and fervent prayer, and by a 
constant care to approve ourselves to him in the whole course of our conversa- 
tion. 3rd. God never did nor ever will disown or desert any that duly seek to 
him and trust in him. Though he afflict them he doth not leave them, he doth 
not leave them comfortless; though he seem to forsake them for a while, yet 
he will gather them with everlasting mercies. 


11 Sing praises to the Lorp, which dwelleth in Zion: 

Deciare among the people his doings. [them : 

When he maketh inquisition for blood, he remembereth 

He forgetteth not the ery of the humble. 

Have mercy upon me, O Lorn; 

Consider my trouble which I suffer of them that hate me, 

Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death : 

That I may shew forth all thy praise in the gates of the 

I will rejoice in thy salvation. [daughter of Zion: 

The heathen are sunk down in the pit tha¢ they made: 

In the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 

The Lorp is known by the judgment which he exe- 
cuteth : [Higgaion. Selah. 

The wicked is snared in the work of his own-hands. 

The wicked shall be turned into hell, 

And all the nations that forget God. 

For the needy shall not alway be forgotten : 

The expectation of the poor shall mo¢ perish for ever, 

Arise, O Lorp ; let not man prevail : 

Let the heathen be judged in thy sight. 

Put them in fear, O Lorp: [Selah 

That the nations may know themselves to be but men. 


In these verses, y : typ 

First. David, having praised God himself, calls upon and invites others to 
praise him likewise, ver. 11. ‘Those who believe God is greatly to be praised 
not only desire to do that work better themselves, but desire that others also 
may join with them in it, and would gladly be instrumental to bring them to it. 
“ Sing praises to the Lord which dwelleth in Zion.” As the special residence 
of his glory is in heaven, so the special residence of his grace is in his church 
of which Zion was atype. There he meets his people with his promises and 
graces, and there he expects they should meet him with their praises and ser- 
vices. In all our praises we should have an eye to God as dwelling in Zion, in 
ua special manner present in the assemblies of his people, as their protector and 
patron. He resolved himself to shew forth God’s marvellous works, ver. 2, 
and here he called upon others to “ declare among the people his doings ;” he 
commands his own subjects to do it, for the honour of God, of their country, 
and of their holy religion; he courts his neighbours to do it; to sing praises, not 
as hitherto to their false gods, but to Jehovah who dwelleth in Zion, to the God 
of Israel, and to own among the heathen that the Lord has done great things 
for his people Israel, Ps. exxvi. 3, 4. Let them particularly take notice of the 
justice of God in avenging the blood of his people Israel on the Philistines, and 
other their wicked neighbours, who had in making war upon them used them 
barbarously and given them no quarter, ver. 12. When God comes to make 
inquisition for blood, Ae he judgments on earth, before he comes to do it by the 
j nt of the great day, r : y 
the innocent blood which wah Sty dd shed, and will return it sevenfold upon 
the head of the bloodthirsty. He will give them blood to drink, for they are 
worthy. This assurance he might well build Spon that word, Dew. xxxii. 43, 
“He will avenge the blood of his servants.” Note, There is a day coming 
when God will make inquisition for blood, when he will discover what has 
been shed secretly, and revenge what has been shed unjustly: see Zsa. xxvi. 21 ; 
Jer. ti. 35. In that day it will appear how precious the blood of God’s people 
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is te him, Ps. Ixxii. 14, when it must all be accounted for. It will then appear |, 


ix. 16. The word Higgaion is one of those technical terms which 
Wve "bebbine obscure, Peanuts we have lost the knowledge of the 
minuter features of the old Hebrew worship as practised by the 
8 ogue. The etymology of “ Higgaion” suggests that it means 
“meditation,” but it can be that only by an extension of the meaning, 
as in such musical terms as “ recitative.” It has been thought to 


mean a low, dull, muffled style. R » 
bes 17. The words rendered “The wicked shall be turned into hall, 


he remembereth them, remembers every drop of ! 


‘though it should be long deferred, ver. 18. 


IX. 


that he has not forgotten the cry of the humble, nor the ery of their blcod, 
nor the cry of their prayers, but both are sealed up among his treasures. 
Secondly. David, having praised God for former mercies and deliverances 
earnestly prays that God would still appear for him; for he sees not yet al 
things put under him. He prays, 1. ‘That God would be compassionate to 
him; ver. 13, “‘ Have mercy upon me,” who having misery only, and not merit, 
to speak for me, must depend upon mere mercy fcr relief. 2. ‘Chat he would 
be concerned for him. He is not particular in his requests, lest he should seem 
to prescribe to God, but refers himself to the wisdom and will of God in this 
modest request, “ Lord, consider my trouble,” and do for me as thou thinkest 
fit. He pleads, Ist. The malice of his enemies, the trouble which he suffered 
of them that hated him; and hatred isa cruel passion. 2nd. ‘I'he experience 
he had had of Divine succours, and the expectation he now had of the con- 
tinuance of them, as the necessity of his case required. O thou that liftest me 
up, that canst do it, that hast done it, that wilt do it, whose prerogative it is tu 
lift up thy people from the gates of death. We are never brought so low, su 
near to death, but God can raise us up. If he has saved us from spiritual and 
eternal death, we may from thence take encouragement tu hope that in all our 
distresses he will be a very present help to us. 3rd. His sincere purpose to 
praise God when his victories shall be completed, ver. 14. Lord, save me, not 
that I may have the comfort and credit of it, but that thou mayest have the 
glory, “hat I may shew forth all thy praise;” and that publicly, “in the gates 
of the daughter of Zion.” There God was said to dwell, ver. 11, and there David 


| would attend him, with joy in God’s salvation, typical of the great salvation 


which was to be wrought out by the Son of David. 
Thirdly. David by faith foresees and foretells the certain ruin of all wicked 


| people both in this world and in that to come. 


1. In this world, ver. 15, 16. God executeth judgment upon them when the 
measure of their iniquities is full, and doth it so as, Ist. ‘’o put shame upon 
them, and make their fall inglorious, for they sink into the pit which they 
themselves digged, Ps. vii. 15; they are taken in the net which they themselves 
laid for the ensnaring of God's people, and they are snared in the work of their 
own hands. In all the struggles David had-with the Philistines they were the 
aggressors, 2 Sam. vy. 22. And other nations were subdued by those wars in 
which they embroiled themselves. And many times the overruling providence 
of God so orders it, that their persecutors and oppressors are brought to ruin 
by those very projects which they intended to be destructive to the people of 
God. Drunkards kill themselves; prodigals beggar themselves; the conten- 
tious bring mischief upon themselves; and thus men’s sins may be read in their 
punishment, and it becomes visible to all, that the destruction of sinners is 
not only meritoriously but efficiently of themselves, which will fill them with 
the utmost confusion. 2nd. So as to get honour to himself. “The Lord is 
known;” that is, he makes himself known “by these judgments which he 
executeth.” It is known there is a God who judgeth in the earth; that he 
is a righteous God, and one that hates sin, and will punish it. In these the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighte- 
ousness of men; and therefore the psalmist adds here a note extraordinary 
commanding special regard, Higgaiun; it is a thing to be carefully observed 
and meditated upon. Whaut we see of present judgments, and what we believe 
of the judgment to come, ought to be the subject of our frequent and serious 
ineditations. 

2. In the other world, ver. 17. “The wicked shall be turned into heli,” as cap- 
tives into the prison-house, even “all the nations that forget God.” Note, 1.’That 


| forgetfulness of God is the cause of all the wickedness of the wicked. 2. There 


are nations of those that forget God, multitudes that live without God in the 


! world, many great and mighty nations who never regard him, nor desire the 


knowledge of his ways. 3. Hell will at last be the portion of such, a state of 


| everlasting misery and torment; Sheol, a pit of destruction, in which they and 


all their comforts will be for ever lost and buried. Though there be nations 
of them, yet they shall be turned into hell, like sheep into the slaughter-house, 
Ps. xlix. 14; and their being so numerous will neither be any security or ease 
to them, nor any loss to God, or the least impeachment of his goodness. 

Fourthly. David encourageth the people of God to wait for his salvation, 
The needy may think themselves, 
and others may think them, forgotten for a while, and their expectation of help 
from God may seem to have perished, and to have been for ever frustrated; 
but he that believeth doth not make haste, the vision is for an appointed time, 
and at the end it shall speak. We may build upon it as undoubtedly true, that 
God’s people, God’s elect, shall not always be forgotten, nor shall they be dis- 
appointed of their hopes from the promise. God will not only remember them 
at last, but will make it appear that he never did forget them. It is impossible 
he should, though a woman may forget her sucking child. 

Fifthly. He concludes with prayer that God would humble the pride, break 
the power, and blast the projects of all the wicked enemies of his church; 
“ Arise, O Lord,” ver. 19, stir up thyself, exert thy power, take thy seat, and 
deal with all these proud and daring enemies of thy name, and cause, and 
people. 1. Lord, restrain them, and set bounds to their malice. “ Let not man 
prevail ;” consult thine own honour, and let not weak and mortal men prevail 
against the kingdom and interest of the almighty and immortal God. “Shall 
mortal man be too hard for God, too strong for his Maker?” 2. Lord, reckon 
with them, “Let the heathen be judged in thy sight;” that is, let them be 
plainly called to an account for all the dishonour done to thee, and the mischief 
done to thy people. Impenitent sinners will bé punished in God’s sight, and 
when their day of grace is over the bowels even of infinite mercy will not 
relent towards them, fev. xiv. 10. 3. Lord, frighten them; ver. 20, “* Put them 
in fear, O Lord.” Or, strike a terror upon them, make them afraid with thy 
judgments. God knows how to make the strongest and stoutest of men te 
tremble, and to flee when none pursues; and thereby he makes them know 
that they are but men, and own it; they are but weak men, unable to stand 
before the holy God; sinful men, the guilt of whose consciences makes them 
subject to frights. Note, It is a very desirable thing, much for the glory of 
God, and the peace and welfare of the universe, that men should know and 
consider themselves to be but men; depending creatures; mutable, mortal, and 
accountable. +3: Prerae : ; 

In singing this, we must give to God the glory of his justice in pleading his 
people's cause against his and their enemies, and encourage ourselves to wait 
for the year of the redeemed, and the year of recompences for the controversy 
of Zion, even the final destruction of all antichristian powers and factions, to 
which many of the ancients apply this psalm. 


PSALM X. 


The Septuagint translation joins this psalin with the 9th, and makes them but one; but 
the Hebrew makes it a distinct psalm, and the scope and style is different. In tua 
psalm, 1. David complains of the wickedness of the wicked, and describes the migity 
pitch of impiety to which they were arrived, to the great dishonour of God, and the 
prejudice of his church and people, and the delay of God’s appearing against them, 
ver. 1—11. II. He prays to God to appear against them for the relief of his people, and 
comforts himself with hopes that he would do so in due time, ver, 12—18. 


&c., are among the strongest that can possibly be alleged to prove 
that sheol sometimes means the place of future punishment. A more 
hteral rendering would be, “ Wicked men shall be sent back to sheol ; 
all the heathen nations that forget God.” The Douay, after the 
Vulgate, has, “Let sinners be turned into hell; all nations that forget 
God.” It is tolerably clear that whatever sheol might usually mean, 
it was indicative of a state in which the wicked might be worse off 


than in this life, 
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HY standest thou afar off, O Lorp ? 
Why hidest thou chysed/ in times of troub!e ? 

2 The wicked in Ais pride doth persecute the poor: 

Let them be taken in the devices that they have imagined. 
8 For the wicked boasteth of his heart's desire, 

And blesseth the covetous, whom the Lorp abhorreth. 
4 The wicked, through the pride of his countenance, will 

God és not in all his thoughts. [not seek after Ged : 
5 His ways are always grievous ; 

Thy judgments ave far above out of his sight : 

As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them. 
6 He hath said in his heart, I shall not be moved : 

For J shadd never be in adversity. 
7 His mouth is full of cursing and deceit and fraud : 

Under his tongue ¢s mischief and vanity. 
8 He sitteth in the lurking places of the villages: 

In the secret places doth he murder the innocent: 

His eyes are privily set against the poor. 
9 He lieth in wait secretly as a lion in his den: 
He lieth in wait to catch the poor: 
He doth catch the poor, when he draweth him into his net. 
He croucheth, avd humbleth himself, 
That the poor may fall by his strong ones. 
11 He hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten : 

He hideth his face ; he will never see 7¢. 


10 


avid in these verses discovers, : Y 

Pos A very great affection to God and his favour; for in the time of 
trouble that which he complains of most feelingly is, God’s withdrawing his 
gracious presence; ver. 1, “ Why standest thou afar off,” as one unconcerned 
in the indignities done to thy name, and tne posure’ done to thy people? 
Note, God’s withdrawings are very grievous to his people at any time, but 
especially “in times of trouble.” Outward deliverance is afar off, and is 
hidden from us, and then we think God is afar off, and we therefore want 
inward comfort; but that is our own fault, it is because we judge by outward 
appearance; we stand afar off from God by our unbelief, and then we complain 
that God stands afar off from us. | : . » ; 

Secondly. A very great indignation against sin, the sins that made the times 
perilous, 2 Tim. iii. 1. He beholds the transgressors, and is grieved, is amazed, 
and brings to his heavenly Father their evil report; not in a way of vainglory, 
boasting before God that he was not as these publicans, Lu, xviii. 11, much less 
venting any personal resentments, piques, or passions of his own; but as one 
that laid to heart that which is offensive to God and all good men, and ear- 
nestly desired a reformation of manners. | Passionate and satirical invectives 
against bad men do more hurt than good; if we will speak of their badness, let 
it be to God in prayer, for he alone can make them better. ‘This long remon- 
strance of the wickedness of the wicked is here summed up in the first words 
of it; ver. 2, “The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor,” where two 
things are laid to their charge, pride and persecution; the former the cause 
of the latter. Proud men will have all about them to be of their mind, of their 
religion, to say as they say, to submit to their dominion, and acquiesce in their 
dictates; and those that either eclipse them or will not yield to them, they 
malign, and are inveterate in their hatred of them. ‘Tyranny both in state and 
church owes its original to pride. The psalmist, having begun this description, 
presently inserts a short prayer, a prayer in a parenthesis, which is an advan- 
tage, and no prejudice to the sense; “ Let them be taken,” as proud people 
often are “in the devices that they have imagined,” ver. 2. Let their counsel 
be turned headlong, and let them fall headlong by them. These two heads 
of the charge are here enlarged upon. : 

1. They are proud, very proud, and extremely conceited of themselves ; 
justly, therefore, did he wonder that God did not speedily appear against 
them, for he hates pride, and resists the proud. 

Ist, The sinner proudly glories in his power and success, He boasteth of 
his heart’s desire, ray that he can do what he pleaseth, as if God himself 
could not control him; and that he hath all he wished for, and has carried his 
point. Ephraim said, “I am become rich, I have found me out substance,” 
Hos. xii. 8. Now, Lord, is it for thy glory to suffer a sinful man thus to pre- 
tend to the sovereignty and felicity of a god? : : 

gnd. He proudly contradicts the judgment of God, which we are sure is 
according to truth; for he “blesseth the covetous, whom the Lord abhors.” 
See how God and men differ in their sentiments of persons. God abhors 
covetous worldlings, who make money their god, and idolize it; he looks 
upon them as his enemies, and will have no communion with them; “the 
friendship of the world is enmity to God.” But proud persecutors bless them, 
and approve their saying, Ps. xlix. 13; they applaud them as wise whom 
God pronounceth foolish, Lu. xii. 20; they justify them as innocent whom God 
condemns as deeply guilty before him; and they admire them as happy in 
baving their portion in this life whom God declares upon that account truly 
miserable; “Tou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things.” f 

3rd. He proudly casts off the thoughts of God, and all dependence upon him, 
end devotion to him; ver. 4, “The wicked, through the pride of his coun- 
tenance,” that pride of his heart which appears in his very countenance 
Pr. vi. 17, “will not seek after God,” nor entertain the thoughts of him; “Go 
is not in all his thoughts,” that is, not in any of them. “All his thoughts are 
that there is no God.” Seehere, First. The nature of impiety and irreligion. 
It is, not seeking after God, and not having him in our thoughts. No inquiry 
after him, Job xxxv. 10; Jer. ii. 6; no desire towards him, no communion with 
him, and a secret wish to have no dependence upon him, and not to be beholden 
to him. Wicked people will not seek after God, that is, not call upon him; 
they live without prayer, and that is living without God. They have many 
thoughts, many projects and devices, but no eye to God in any of them, no 
eubmission to his will, nor aim at his glory. Secondly. The cause of this impiety 


x. 1, It will be noted that this psalm has no title. In the 
Greek it forms*a continuation of Psa. ix. The Vulgate mentions the 
Hebrew arrangement, which we follow, but goes on counting Psa. xi. 
as x., Psa. xii. as xi., and so forth. The old, barbarous Douay version 
of verse 1 is, “ Why, Lord, hast thou departed far off, despisest in 
opportunities, in tribulation?” What is now called the Douay 
reads, “ Why, O Lord, hast thou retired afar off? why dost thou 
slight us in our wants, in the time of trouble?” 
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and irreligion, and that is pride. Men will not seek after God, because they 

think they have no need of him, their own hands are sufficient for them; they 

think it a thing below them to be religious, because religious people are few, 

snr aon, and despised, and the restraints of religion will be a disparagement 
o them. 

4th. He proudly makes light of God’s commandments and judgments; ver. 5, 
“His ways are always grievous ;” that is, he is very daring and resolute in his 
sinful courses; he will have his way, though never so tiresome to himself anc 
vexatious to others; he travails with pain in his wicked courses, and yet bis 
pride makes him wilful and obstinate in them. God’s judgments, that is, what 
ne commands, and what he threatens for the breach of his commands, are far 
above, out of his sight; he is not sensible of his duty by the law of God, nor of 
his danger by the wrath and curse of God. Tell him of God's authority over 
him, he turns it off with this, he never saw God, and therefore doth not know 
that there is a God; he is in the height of heaven, and qu@ supra nos nihil ad 
nos,— we have nothing to do with things above us.’ Tell him of God’s judg- 
ments which will be executed upon those that go on still in their trespasses, 
and he will not be convinced that there is any reality in them; they are far 
above, out of his sight, and therefore he thinks they are mere bugbears. 

5th. He ag despiseth all his enemies, and looks upon them with the 
utmost disdain. He putts at them, whom God is preparing to be a seourge and 
ruin to him, as if he could bafle them all, and was able to make his part good 
with them. But as it is impolitic to despise an enemy, so it is impious to 
despise any instrument of God’s wrath. 

6th. He proudly sets trouble at defiance, and is confident of the continuance 
of his own prosperity : ver. 6, ““ He hath said in his heart,” and pleased himself 
with the thought, “I shall not be moved,” my goods are laid up for many years, 
and “I shall never be in adversity.” Like Babylon, that said, “I shall be a 
lady for ever,” Jsa. xlvii. 7; Rev. xviii. 7. ‘Those are nearest ruin who thus set 
it farthest from them. 

2. They are persecutors, cruel persecutors. For the gratifying of their pride, 
covetousness, and in opposition to God and religion, they are very oppressive 
to all within their reach. Observe concerning these persecutors, 

Ist. That they are very bitter and malicious; ver. 7, “ His mouth is full of curs- 
ing.” Those he cannot do a real mischief to, yet he will spit his venom at, and 
breathe out the slaughter which he cannot execute. ‘Thus have God’s faithful 
worshippers been anathematized. and cursed with bell, book, and candle. 
Where there is a heart full of malice, there is commonly a mouth full of 
curses. 

2nd. That they are very false and treacherous. There is mischief designed 
but it is hid under the tongue not to be discerned, for the mouth is full of 
deceit and vanity; he has learned of the devil to deceive, and so to destroy; 
with this his hatred is covered, Pr. xxvi. 26. He cares not what lies he AAs 
fa whee oaths he breaks, nor what arts of dissimulation he useth to compass 

is ends. 

3rd. That they are very cunning and crafty in carrying on their designs. 
They have ways and means to concert what they intend, that they may the 
more effectually accomplish it. Like Esau, that cunning hunter, he sits in the 
lurking places, in the secret places, and his eyes are privily set to do mischief, 
ver. 8, not because he is ashamed of what he doth, (if he blushed, there were 
some hopes he would repent,) nor because he is afraid of the wrath of God, for 
he imagines God will never call him to an account, ver. 11, but because he is 
afraid lest the discovery of his designs should be the breaking of them. Per- 
haps it refers particularly to robbers and highwaymen, who lie in wait for 
honest travellers, to make a prey of them and what they have. 

4th. That they are very cruel and barbarous. ‘Their malice is against the 
innocent, that never provoked them; against the poor, that cannot resist them, 
and that it will be no glory to them to triumph over. ‘Those are perfectly lost 
to all honesty and honour, against whose mischievous designs neither innocence 
nor poverty will be any man’s security. Those that have power ought to 
protect the innocent, and provide for the poor; ey he will be the destroyer of 
those whose guardian he ought to be. nd what do they aim at? It is to 
eatch the poor, and draw them into their net, that is, get them into their 

ower, not to strip them only, but to murder them; they hunt for the precious 

fe They are God’s poor people that they are persecuting, against whom 
they bear a mortal hatred, for his sake whose they are, and whose image they 
bear, and therefore they lie in wait to murder them; “ He lies in wait as a 
lion” that thirsts after blood, and feeds with pleasure upon the prey. ‘The 
deviJ, whose agent he is, is compared to a roaring lion that seeks not what, but 
whom, he may devour. 

5th. That they are base and hypocritical, ver. 10. He “‘croucheth and hum- 
bleth himself,” as beasts of prey do, that they may get their prey within their 
reach. This intimates that the sordid spirits of persecutors and oppressors 
will stoop to any thing, though never so mean, for the compassing of their 
wicked designs. Witness the scandalous practices of Saul when he hunted 
David. It intimates likewise, that they cover their, malicious designs with the 
pretence of meekness and humility, and a show of kindness to those they design 
the greatest mischief to; they seem to humble themselves, to take cognizance 
of the poor, and concern themselves in their concernments, when it is in order 
to make them fall, to make a prey of them. 

6th. hat they are very impious and atheistical, ver. 11. They could not 
thus break through all the laws of justice and goodness towards man, if they 
had not first shaken off all sense of religion, and risen up in rebellion against 
the light of its most sacred and self-evident principles. ‘He hath said in his 
heart, God has forgotten.” When his own conscience rebuked him for his 
wickedness, and threatened him with the consequences of it, and asked how 
he would answer it to the righteous Judge of heaven and earth, he turned it 
off with this, “ God has forsaken the earth,” ze. viii. 12; ix. 9. ‘This is a blas- 
phemous reproach, First. Upon God’s omniscience and providence, as if he 
could not or did not see what men do in this lower world. Secondly. Upon his 
holiness and the rectitude of his nature, as if, though he did see, yet he did not 
dislike, but was willing to connive at the most unnatural and inhuman villanies. 
Thirdly. Upon his justice and the equity of his government, as if, though he 
did see and dislike the wickedness of the wicked, yet he would never reckon 
with them, nor punish them for it, either because he could not, or durst nor. er 
was not inclined to it. Let those that suffer by proud poprese hope that 
God will in due time appear for them; for those that are abusive to them are 
abusive to God Almighty too. 

In singing this, and praying over it, we should have our hearts mnch affected 
with a holy indignation at the wickedness of the oppressors, a tender conjpas- 
sion of the miseries of the oppressed, and a pious zeal for the glory and honour 
of God, with a firm belief that he will in due time right the injured, and reckon 
with the injurious. 


12 Arise, O Lorp ; O God, lift up thine hand: 
Forget not the humble. 
13 Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God ? 


x. 8. “The lurking-places of the villages” are the retired rural 
spots in which the rebber lurks; and the clause might be explained, 
“He lurks in ambush in country places.” 

x. 10. The “strong ones” of a lion are his weapons of attack in 
general, and the “strong ones” of a bandit are the forces or arms at 
his disposal. But our version is doubtful, and various alterations 
have been proposed; among which we prefer that which flows: 
“The unfortunate is cast down, is bowed down, and falleth under hig 


PSALM XI. 


He hath said in his heart, Thou wilt not require éz 

Thou hast seen 7; [thy hand ; 
For thou beholdest mischief and spite, to requite ¢ with 
The poor committeth himself unto thee ; 

Thou art the helper of the fatherless, 

15 Break thou the arm of the wicked and the evil man: 
Seek out his wickedness ¢¢// thou find none. 

The Lorp ts King for ever and ever : 

The heathen are perished out of his land. 

Lorp, thou hast heard the desire of the humble: 

Thou wilt prepare their heart, 

Thou wilt cause thine ear to hear : 

To judge the fatherless and the oppressed, 

That the man of the earth may no more oppress. 


David here, upon the foregoing remonstrance of the inhumanity and impiety 
of the so cheat grounds an address to God; wherein observe, 

First. What he prays for. 1. That God would himself appear; ver. 12, 
* Arise, O Lord; O God, lift up thine hand.” Manifest thy presence and pro- 
vidence in the affairs of this lower world; “ Arise, O Lord,” to the confusion 
of those who say thou hidest thy face. Manifest thy power, exert it for main- 
taining of thine own cause, lift up thine hand to give a fatal blow to these 
oppressors ; let thine everlasting arm be made bare. 2. That he would appear 
for his people. “ Forget not the humble, the afflicted,” that are poor, that are 
made poorer, and are poor in spirit. Their oppressors in their presumption 
say, Thou hast forgotten them; and they in their despair are pea to say the 
same. Lord, make it to appear that they are both mistaken. 3. ‘hat he would 
appear against their persecutors, ver. 15. Ist. That he would disable them to 
do any farther mischief; “ Break thou the arm of the wicked ;” that is, take 
away his power, “that the hypocrite reign not, lest the people be ensnared,” 
Job xxxiv. 30. We read of oppressors whose “dominion was taken away, but 
their lives were prolonged,” Han: vii. 12, that they might have time to repent. 
2nd. That he would deal with them for the mischief they had done. “ Seek 
out his wickedness ;” let it all be brought to light, which he thought should 
for ever lie undiscovered; let it all be brought to account, which he thought 
should for ever go unpunished; bring it out “till thou find none,” that is, till 
pone of his evil deeds remain unreckoned for, none of his evil designs remain 
undefeated, and none of his partisans undestroyed. 

Secondly. What he pleads, for the encouraging of his own faith, in these 
petitions. 

1. He pleads the great affronts which these proud oppressors put upon God 
himself. Lord, it is thine own cause we beg thou wouldest appear in; the 
enemies have made it so, and therefvure it is not for thy dig to let them go 
unpunished ; ver. 13, ‘ Wherefore do the wicked contemn God?” He doth 803 
for he saith, “ Thou wilt not require it;” that is, thou wilt never call them to 
an account for what the do; than which they could not put a greater indignity 
upon the righteous God. The psalmist here speaks with admiration, Ist. At 
the wickedness of the wicked. Why do they speak so impiously, why so 
absurdly? Itisagreat trouble to good men to think what contempt, is cast 
upon the holy God by the sin of sinners, upon his precepts, his promises, his 
threatenings, his favours, his judgments; all are despised and made light of. 
*“ Wherefore do the wicked thus contemn God?” It is because they do not 
know him. 2nd. At the patience and forbearance of God towards them. Why 
are they suffered thus to contemn God? Why doth he not presently vindicate 
himself and take vengeance on them? It is because the day of reckoning is yet 
to come, when the measure of their iniquity is full. — LIS 

2. He pleads the notice God took of the impiety and iniquity of these 
oppressors, ver. 14. Do the persecutors encourage themselves with a ground- 
less fancy that thou will never see it? Let the persecuted encourage them- 
selves with a well-vrounded faith, not only that thou hast seen it, but that thou 
dost behold it; even all the mischief that is done by the hands, and all the spite 
and malice that lurks in the hearts of these oppressors. It is all known to thee, 
and observed by thee; nay, not only thou hast seen it, and dost behold it, but 
thou wilt requite it, wilt recompense it into their bosoms, by thy just and 
avenging hand. : } it 

3. te pleads the dependence which the oppressed had upon him. “ The poor 
ecommitteth himself unto thee;” each of them doth so, poor I for one. They 
rely on thee as their Patron and Protector, they refer themselves to thee as 
their Judge, in whose determination they acquiesce, and at whose disposal they 
are willing to be. ‘They leave themselves with thee,’ so some read it; not pre- 
scribing, but subscribing to thy wisdom and will. They thus give thee honour 
as much as their oppressors dishonour thee. They are thy willing subjects, 
and put themselves under thy protection, therefore protect them. 

4. He pleads the relation in which God is pleased to stand tous. Ist. Asa 
great God. “He is king for ever and ever,” ver. 16; and it is the office of a king to 
administer justice for the restraint and terror of evil-doers, and the protection 
and praise of them that do well. ‘To whom should the injured subject appeal 
but to the sovereign ; ‘ Help, my Lord, O king ;” “ Avenge me of mine adver- 
sary.” Lord, let all that pay homage and tribute to thee as their king have the 
benefit of thy government, and find thee their refuge. ‘hou art an everlasting 
king, which no earthly prince is, and therefore canst and wilt by an eterna 
judgment dispense rewards and punishments in an everlasting state, when time 
shall be no more; and to that judgment the poor refer themselves. 2nd. Asa 
rood God. ‘He is the helper of the fatherless,” ver. 14; that is, of those who 
vave no one else to help them, and have many to injure them. He has appointed 
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i defend the poor and fatherless, Ps. Ixxxii. 3; and therefore much more 
Wiithe do it nineelts for he has taken it among the titles of his honour, to be 
a Father to the fatherless, Ps. Ixviii. 5; a Helper of the helpless. ‘ 

5. He pleads the experience which God's church and people had had of God's 
readiness to appear for them. Ist. He had dispersed and extirpated their 
enemies; ver. 16, ‘The heathen are perished out of his land;” that is, the 
remainders of the Canaanites, the seven devoted nations, which have long been 
as thorns ip the eyes and goads in the sides of Israel, are now at length utterly 
rooted out; and that is an encouragement to us to hope that God will in like 
manner break the arm of the oppressive Israelites, that were in some respects 
worse than heathens. 2nd. He had heard and answered their prayers; ver. 17, 
“Lord, thou hast” many a time “heard the desire of the humble,” and never 
saidst to a distressed supplicant, Seek in vain. Why may not we hope for the 
continuance and repetition of the wonders, the favours, which our fathers 


told us of ? 


6. He pleads their expectations from God pursuant to their experiences ot 
him. “ hou hast heard,” therefore “thou wilt cause thine ear to hear,” as 
Ps. vi. 9. Thou art the same, and thy power, and promise, and relation to thy 
people the same; and the work and workings of grace are the same in Lhen 
and therefore why may we not hope that He who has been will still be, w af 
ever be, a God hearing prayer ? ut observe, Ist. In what method God leurs 
prayer. He first prepares the heart of his people, and then gives them an 
answer of peace; nor may we expect his gracious answer but in this Way 3 Su Chat 
God’s working upon us 1s the best earnest of his working for us. He prepares 
the heart for prayer by kindling holy desires, and strengthening our most holy 
faith, fixing the thoughts, and raising the affections, and then he graciously 
accepts the prayer; he prepares the heart for the mercy itself that is wanciug 
and prayed for, makes us fit to receive it and use it well, aud then gives it in 
tous. “The preparation of the heart is from the Lord,” and we must seek 
unto him for it, Pr. xvi. 1, and take that as a leading favour. 2nd. What he 
will do in answer to prayer, ver. 18. First. He will plead the cause of the per- 
secuted; will judge the fatherless and oppressed, will judge for them, clear 
up their innocency, restore their comforts, and recompense them for all the loss 
and damage they have sustained. Secondly. He will put an end to the fury 
of the persecators. Hitherto they shall come, but no farther; here shall 
the proud waves of their malice be stayed; an effectual course shall be taken 
“that the man of the earth may no more oppress.” See how light the psalmist 
now makes of the power of that proud persecutor whom he had been describ- 
ing in this psalm, and how slightly he speaks of him, now he had been consider- 
ing God’s sovereignty. 1st. He is but a man of the earth, ‘a man out of the 
earth,’ so the word is; sprung out of the earth, and therefore mean and weak 
and hastening to the earth again. Why then should we be afraid of the fury 
of the oppressor, when he is but man that shall die, a son of man that shall be 
as grass? Isa. li. 12. He that protects us is the Lord of heaven; he that perse- 
cutes us is but a man of the earth, 2nd. God has him in a chain, and can 
easily restrain the remainder of his wrath, so that he cannot do what he 
would. When God speaks the word, Satan shall by his instruments no more 
deceive, Rev. xx. 3; no more oppress, 

In singing these verses, we must commit religion’s just, but injured cause, to 
God, as those that are heartily concerned for its honour and interests, believ- 
ing that he will in due time plead it with jealousy. 


PSALM XI. 


In this psalm we have David's struggles with, a..d triumphs over, a strong temptation to 
distrust God, and betake himself to indirect means for his own safety in a time of 
danger, It is supposed to have been penned when he began to feel the resentments of 
Saul’s envy, and had had the javelin thrown at him once and again. He was then 
advised to run his country. ‘No,’ saith he, ‘1 trust in God, and therefore will keep 
my ground.’ Observe, I. How he represents the temptation, and perhaps parleys wi h 
it, ver. 1—3, {I. How he answers it, and puts it to silence, with the consideration of 
God’s dominion and providence, ver. 4; his favour to the righteous, and the wrath 
which the wicked are reserved for, ver. 5—7. In time of public fears, when the insults 
of the church’s enemies are daring and threatening, it will be profitable to meditate on 


this psalm. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


N the Lorp put I my trust: 

Howsay ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain? 
2 For, lo, the wicked bend ¢heir bow, 

‘They make ready their arrow upon the string, 

That they may privily shoot at the upright in heart. 
3 If the foundations be destroyed, 

What can the righteous do ? 


Here is, First. David’s fixed resolution to make God his confidence. “In 
the Lord put I my trust,” ver. 1. Those that truly fear God and serve him, are 
welcome to put their trust in him, and shall not be made ashamed of their 
doing so. And it is the character of the saints that, having taken God for their 
God, they make him their hope. Even when they have other things to stay 
themselves upon, yet they do not, they dare not, stay upon them, but on God 
only. Gold is not their hope, nor horses and chariots their confidence, but God 
only. And, therefore, when second causes frown, yet their hopes do not fail 
them, because the First Cause is still the same, is ever so. he psalmist, 
before he gives an account of the temptation he was in to distrust God, records 
his resolution to trust in him, as that which he was resolved two live and die by. 

Secondly. His resentment of a temptation,to the contrary. “How say ye 
to my soul,” which hath thus returned to God as its rest, and reposeth in him, 
“Flee as a bird to your mountain,” to be safe there out of the reach of the 
fowler? ‘his may be taken either, 

1. As the serious advice of his timorous friends; so many understand it, and 
with great probability. Some that were hearty well-wishers to David, when 
they saw how much Saul was exasperated against him, and how maliciously he 
sought his life, pressed him by all means to flee for the same to some place of 
shelter, and not to depend too much upon the anointing he had received; 
which they thought was more likely to lose him his head than to save it him. 
That which grieved him in this motion was, not that to flee now would savour 
of cowardice, and ill become a soldier, but that it would savour of unbelief, 
and would ill become a saint, who had so often said, “In the Lord put lm 
trust.” ‘aking it thus, the two following verses are the reason with which 
these faint-hearted friends of David backed this advice. ‘They would have him 
flee, Ist. Because he could not be safe where he was, ver. 2. Look, say they 
how the wicked bend their bow ; Saul and his instruments aim at thy life, and 
the uprightness of thine heart will not be thy security. See what an enmity 
there is in the wicked against the upright, in the seed of the serpent against the 
seed of the woman, what pains they take, what preparations shey make to du 
them a mischief. They privily shoot at them, or in darkness, that they may not 
sve the evil designed, to avoid it, nor others to prevent it; no, nor God himself 
to punish it. 2nd. Because he could be no longer useful where he was; for, 
say they, “Lf the foundations be destroyed,” as they were by Saul’s maladmin- 
istration, if the civil state and government be unhinged, and all out of course, 
Ps. \xxv. 3, lxxxii. 5, what canst thou do with thy righteousness to redress 
the grievances? Alas, it is to no purpose to attempt the saving of a kingdom 
so wretchedly shattered; whatever the righteous can do signities nothing. 
Abi in cellum, et dic miserere mei Domine,— Away to it cell, and there cry, 
Pity me, O Lord.’ Many are thus hindered from doing the service they might 
do to the public in difficult times by a despair of success. 

2. It may be taken as a taunt wherewith his enemies bantered him, upbraid- 
ing him with the professions he used to make of confidence in God, and acorn- 
fully bidding him try what stead that would stand him in now. You say, God 
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forces.” Tho Prayer-Book version, as often, is quite speculative. 


neient and modern interpreters have alike stumbled at the verse. 
The Syriac is, “ He will he humbled and shall fall, and in his bones 
(will be) afflictions and pains.” 
x. 15. “Arm” here is the symbol of lawless power, and, therefore, 
the prayer is that God will shatter the forces of the wicked. 
x. 18, “The man of the earth” is of ignoble origin. The Hebrew 
is “out of the earth,” and reminds us of Gen. iii. 19. It should be | 


remarked that Psalms ix. and x. are generally constructed on the 
principle of an acrostic ; but the structure is not uniform, and is not 
complete. Whether the arrangement was ever practically or metri- 
cally perfect is unknown. The plan of the psalms requires twenty- 
two stanzas of four lines each; of these seventeen aré complete, and 
the rest imperfect. 

xi. 1. We have no means of ascertaining the occasion on which 
David wrote this psalm. 
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PS AU ME ArT. 


1s your mountain ; fiee to him now, and see what the better you will be. Thus 
they endeavoured to shame the counsel of the poor, saying, ‘here is no help 
for them in God, Ps. xiv. 6; iii. 2. The confidence and comfort which the 
saints have in God, when all the hopes and joys in the creature fail them, is a 
riddle to a carnal world, and is ridiculed accordingly. 

‘Taking it thus, the two following verses are David’s answer to this sarcasm; 
jin which, 1. He complains of the malice of those who did thus abuse him; 
ver. 2, “ They bend their bow, and make ready their arrows ;” and we are told, 
Ps. \xiv. 3, what they are, “ even bitter words,” such words as these, by which 
they endeavour to discourage their hope in God, which David felt as a sword 
in his bones. 2. He resists the temptation with a gracious abhorrence, ver. 3. 
He looks upon this suggestion as striking at the foundations which every 
Israelite builds upon. If you destroy the foundations, if you take good people 
off from their hope in God, if you can persuade them that their religion is 
a cheat and a jest, and can banter them out of that, you ruin them, and break 
their hearts indeed, and make them of all men the most miserable. The prin- 
ciples of religion are the foundations on which the faith and hope of the right- 
eous are built. These we are concerned, in interest as well as duty, to hold fast 
against all temptations to infidelity; for, if these be destroyed, if we let these 
go, “ What can the righteous do?” Good people would be undone if they 
had not a God to go to, a God to trust to, and a future bliss to hope for. 


4 ‘The Lorp ?s in his holy temple, 
The Lorp’s throne zs in heaven : 
His eyes behold, his eyelids try, the children of men. 
The Lorp trieth the righteous: [hateth. 
But the wicked and him that loveth violence his soul 
6 Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, 

Fire and brimstone, and an horrible tempest : 

This shall be the portion of their eup. 
7 For the righteous Lorp loveth righteousness ; 

His countenance doth behold the upright. 
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The shaking of a tree, they say, makes it take the deeper and faster root. 
The attempt of David’s enemies to discourage his confidence in God engageth 
him to cleave so much the closer to his first principles, and to review them; 
which he here doth abundantly to his own satisfaction, and the silencing of all 
temptations to infidelity. That which was shocking to his faith, and has been 
so to the faith of many, was the prosperity of wicked people in their wicked 
ways; and the straits and distresses which the best men are sometimes reduced 
to; from hence such an evil thought as this was apt to arise, Surely it is vain 
to serve God; and we may call the proud happy. But, to stifle and shame all 
such thoughts, we are here called to consider, 

First. That there is a God, a God in heaven. “The Lord is in his noly 
temple” above, where, though he is out of our sight, yet we are not out of his. 
Let not the enemies of the saints insult over them, as if they were at a loss, 
aud at their wit’s end. No; they have a God, and they know where to find 
him, and how to direct their prayer unto him as their Father in heaven. Or, 
he is in his holy temple; that is, in his church. He is a God in covenant and 
communion with his people, through a Mediator, of whom the temple was a 
type. We need not say, Who shall go up to heaven to fetch us from thence 
a God to trust to? No, the word is nigh us, and God in the word. His Spirit 
is in his saints, those living temples, and “the Lord is that Spirit.” 

Secondly. That this God governs the world. ‘The Lord has not only his 
residence but his throne in heaven, and he has set the dominion thereof in the 
earth, Job xxxviii. 33; for, having “ prepared his throne in the heavens, his 
kingdom ruleth over ati,” Ps. citi. 19. House the heavens are said to rule, 
Dan. iv. 26. Let us by faith see God on his throne; on his throne of glory, 
infinitely transcending the splendour and majesty of earthly princes; on his 
throne of government, giving law, giving motion, and giving aim to all the 
creatures; on his throne of judgment, rendering to every man according to his 
works; and on his throne of grace, to which his people may come boldly for 
merey and grace; and we shall see no reason to be discouraged by the pride 
and power of oppressors, or any of the afflictions that attend the righteous. 

Thirdly. That this God perfectly knows every man’s true character. ‘‘ His 
eyes behold, his eyelids try, the children of men.” He not only sees them, but 
he sees through them; not only knows all they say and do, but knows what 
they think, what they design, and how they really stand affected, whatever they 
pretend, We may know what men seem to be, but he knows what they are; 
as the refiner knows what the value of the gold is when he has tried it. God is 
said to try with his eyes and his eyelids, because he knows men, not us earthly 
princes know men, by report and representation, but by his own strict inspee- 
tion, which cannot err or beimposed upon. ‘This may comfort us when we are 
deceived in men, even in men that we think we have tried, that God s judgment 
of men we are sure is according to truth. 

Foarthly. That if he afflict good people it is for their trial, and therefore it 
is for their good, ver. 5. ‘he Lord tries all the children of men, that he may 
do them justice; but he tries the righteous, that he may do them good in their 
latter end, Deu. viii. 16. Let not that, therefore, cocks our foundations, or 
discourage our hope and trust in God. 

Fifthly. That however persecutors and oppressors may prosper and prevail 
a while, they now lie under, and will for ever perish under, the wrath of God. 

1, He is a holy God, and therefore hates them, and cannot endure to look 
upon them; “the wicked, and him that loveth violence, his soul hateth,” for 
nothing is more contrary to the rectitude and goodness of his nature. ‘Their 
prosperity is so far from being an evidence of God’s love, that their abuse of it 
doth certainly make them the objects of his hatred. He that hates nothing that 
he has made yet hates those who have thus ill made themselves. Dr, Hammond 
offers another reading of this verse: ‘The Lord trieth the rightecus and the 
wicked ;’ that is, distinguisheth infallibly between them, which is more than 
we can do; and ‘he that loveth violence hateth his own soul;’ that is, perse- 
extors bring certain ruin upon themselves, Pr. viii. 36, as follows here. 

2. He is a righteous Judge, and therefore he will punish them, ver. 6. Their 
punishment will be, Ist. Inevitable. “ Upon the wicked he shall rain snares.” 
Here is a double metaphor, to speak the unavoidableness of the punishment of 
wicked men. It shall be rained upon them from heaven, Job xx. 23; against 
which there is no fence, and from which there is no escape: see Jos. x. 11; 
1 Sam. ii. 10. It shall surprise them as a sudden shower sometimes surpriseth 
the traveller in asummer’s day. It shall be as snares upon them, to hold them 
fast, and keep them prisoners, till the day of reckoning comes. 2nd. Very 
terrible. It is “fire and brimstone, and an horrible tempest,” which plainly 
alludes to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah; and very fitly, for that 
destruction was intended for a figure of “ the vengeance of eternal fire,” Jude 7. 


xi. 6. The word translated “snares” should rather be rendered 
“flames” or “burning coals.” Instead of the expression, “an 
horrible tempest,” “a burning wind” israther to be understood. The 
figures in this verse are drawn from the more destructive phenomena 
of Nature, and intimate that wickedness will be severely punished. 

xii. Title. In accordance with the remarks on the title of Psa. vi. 
we translate this, ‘To the leader’—or president—‘“over the 
eighth company.” 
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‘The fire of God’s wrath, fastening upon the brimstone of their own guilt, will 
burn certainly and furiously, will burn to the lowest hell, and to the ntmost 
line of eternity. What a horrible tempest are the wicked hurried away in at 
death! What a lake of fire and brimstone must they make their bed in for 
ever, in the congregation of the dead and damned! That is it that is here 
meant; that isit that shall be “the portion of their cup, the heritage appointed 
them by the Almighty,” and allotted to them, Job xx. 29. This is the cup of 
trembling which shall be put into their hands, which they must drink the dregs 
of, Ps. lxxv. 8. Every man has the portion of his cup assignedhim. They that 
choose the Lord for the portion of their cup shall have what they choose, and 
be for ever happy in their choice, Ps. xvi. 5. But they who reject his grace 
shall be made to drink the cup of his fury, Jer. xxv. 15; Isa. li. 17; Hab. ii. 16. 

Sixthly. That though honest, good people may be run down and trampled 
upon, yet God doth and will own them, and favour them, and smile upon them; 
and that is the reason why God will severely reckon with persecutors and 
oppressors, because those whom they oppress and persecute are dear to him, 
so that whosoever toucheth them, “toucheth the apple of his eye,” ver. 7. 
1. He loves them, and the work of his own grace in them. He is himself a 
righteous God, and therefore loves righteousness wherever he finds it, and 
pleads the cause of the righteous that are injured and oppressed; he delights 
to execute judgment for them, Ps. citi. 6. We must herein be followers of 
God, must love righteousness, as he doth, that we may keep ourselves always 
in his love. 2 He looks graciously upon them. ‘His countenanee doth 
behold the upright;” that is, he is not only at peace with them, but well 
pleased in them, and he comforts them, and puts gladness into their hearts by 
letting them know that he is so. He, like a tender father, looks upon them 
with pleasure; and they, like dutiful children, are pleased and abundantly 
satisfied with his smiles. They walk in the light of the Lord. 

In singing this psalm we must encourage and engage ourselves to trust in 
God at all times, must depend upon him to protect our innocency, and make 
us happy; must dread his frowns as worse than death, and desire his fayour 


as better than life. 
PSALM XII. 


It is supposed that David penned this psalm in Saul’s reign, when there was a general 
decay of honesty and piety both in court and country, which he here complains of to 
God, and very feelingly, for he himself suffered by the treachery of his false friends, 
and the insolence of his sworn enemies. I. He begs help of God, because there was 
none amoung men whom he durst trust, ver. 1, 2. II. He foretells the destruction of 
his proud and threatening enemies, ver. 3,4. III. He assures himself and others, that, 
how ill soever things went now, ver. 8, God would preserve and secure to himself his 
own people, ver. 5,7, and would certainly make good his promises to them, ver. 6. 
Whether the psalm was penned in Saul’s reign or no, it is certainly calculated for a bad 
reign; and perhaps David in spirit foresaw that some of his successors would bring 
things to as ill a pass as is here described, and treasured up this psalm for the use of 
the church then. O tempora! O mores!—‘Oh the times! Oh the manners !’ 


To the chief Musician upon Sheminith, A Psalm of David. 


ELP, Lorp; for the godly man ceaseth ; 
For the faithful fail from among the children of men. 

2 They speak vanity every one with his neighbour ; 

With flattering lips avd with a double heart do they 
3 ‘The Lorp shall cut off all flattering lips, [speak. 

And the tongue that speaketh proud things : 
4 Who have said, With our tongue will we prevail ; 
Our lips ave our own: who 7s lord over us? 
For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the 
Now will I arise, saith the Lorp ; [needy, 
I will set Aim in safety from him that puffeth at him. 
6 The words of the Lorp are pure words ; 

As silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times. 
7 Thou shalt keep them, O Lorn, 

Thou shalt preserve them from this generation for ever. 
8 The wicked walk on every side, 

When ihe vilest men are exalted. 


This psalm furnisheth us with good thoughts for bad times, in which, though 
the prudent will keep silent, Amos v. 13, because a man may be made an 
offender for a word, yet a man may comfort himself with such suitable medi- 
tations and prayers as are here got ready to our hand in such a day. 

First. Let us see here what it is that makes the times bad, and when it may 
be said to be so. Ask the children of this world, What it is in their account 
that makes the times bad? and they will tell you, Scarcity of money, and decay 
of trade, and the desolations of war make the times bad; but the Scripture 
lays the badness of the times upon causes of another nature, 2 7%m. iii. 1, 
oy? Pavilona times shall come,” for iniquity shall abound, and that is the thing 
David here complains of. % ; 

1. When there is a general decay of piety and honesty among men, the times 
are then truly bad; ver. 1, when “the godly man ceaseth, and the faithful 
fail.” Observe, How these two characters are here put together, the godly 
and the faithful. As there is no true policy, so there is no true piety, without 
honesty. Godly men are faithful men, fast men, so they have sometimes been 
called; their word is as confirming as their oath, as obliging as their bond; 
they make conscience of being true both to God and man. ‘They are here said 
to cease and fail either by death or desertion, or both. Those that were godly 
and faithful are taken away, and those that are left are sadly degenerated, and 
are not what they were, so that there are few or no good people that are 
Israelites indeed to be met with. Perhaps he means that there were no godly, 
faithful men among Saul’s courtiers; if he mean there were few or none in 
Israel, we hope he was under the same mistake that Elijah was, who thought 
he only was left alone, when God had seven thousand who kept their integrity, 
Rom. xi. 3;, or, he means there were few in comparison, there was a general 
decay of religion and virtue, and the times are bad, very bad, when it is so; not’ 
a man to be found that executes judgment, Jer. v. 1. 4 

2. When dissimulation and flattery have corrupted and debauched all con- 
versation, then the times are very bad, ver. 2; when men are generally 80 pro= 
fligate that they make no conscience of a lie, are so spiteful as to design against 


or 


xii. 1. For “help” we must render “save” or “deliver.” The 
psalmist prayed for more than help. 
where, is the pious and true servant of God, The idea is that such 
men were almost extinct, and were rapidly disappearing. It was a 
time of general defection and apostacy. penis 

xii. 6. The rude methods for purifying silver rendered it necessary 
that it should frequently pass through the fire. ota. Scan 


xiii. 2. There is some difference of opinion as to the proper Dus : 


«The godly man,” as else- 
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their neighbours the worst of mischiefs, and yet so base as to cover the design 
with the most specious and plausible pretences, and professions of friendship. 
Thus “ they speak vanity,” that is, falsehood anda lie, “every one to his neigh- 
bour;” with flattering lips and a double heart they will kiss and kill, (as Joab 
did Abner and Amasa, in David’s own time,) smile in your face and cut your 
throat. This is the devil’s image complete, a complication of malice and false- 
hood. ~ The times are bad indeed when there is no such thing as sincerity to be 
met with; when an honest man knows not who to believe, nor who to trust, 
nor dares put confidence in a friend, in a guide, Mic. vii. 5,63 Jer. ix.4,5. Woe 
to those who help to make the times thus perilous ! 

3. When the enemies of God, and religion, and religious people, are impu- 
dent and daring, and threaten to run down all that is just and sacred, then the 
times are very bad; when proud sinners are arrived to such a pitch of impiety 
as to say, “ With our tongues will we prevail” against the cause of virtue, 

our lips are our own,” and we may say what we will; “ Who is lord over us?” 
either to restrain us, or to call us to an account, ver. 4. ‘his speaks, Ist. A 
proud conceit of themselves, and confidence in themselves, as if the point were 
indeed gained by eating forbidden fruit, and they were as gods, independent 
and self-sufficient, infallible in their knowledge of good and evil, and therefore 
fit to be oracles; irresistible in their power, and therefore fit to be lawgivers, 
that could prevail with their tongues, and, like God himself, speak, and it is 
done. 2nd. An insolent contempt of God’s dominion; as if he had no pro- 
priety in them,—their lips are their own; an unjust pretension, for who made 
man’s mouth? In whose hand is his breath, and whose is the air he breathes 
in? And, as if he had no authority either to command them or judge them, 
“Who is lord over us?” like Pharaoh, Hz. y.2. And this is as absurd and 
unreasonable as the former; for He in whom we live, and move, and have our 
poiae erost needs be, by an indisputable title, Lord over us. 

4. When the poor and needy are oppressed, and abused, and puffed at, then 
the times are very bad. his is implied, ver. 5, where God himself takes notice 
of the oppression of the poor, and the sighing of the needy; they are oppressed 
because they are poor, have all manner of wrong done them purely because 
they are not in a capacity to right themselves. Being thus oppressed, they 
dare not speak for themselves, lest their defence should be made their offence; 
but they sigh, secretly bemoaning their calamities, and pouring out their souls 
in sighs before God _ If their oppressors be spoken to on their behalf, they 
puff at them, make light of their own sin, and the misery of the poor, and lay 
neither to heart: see Ps. x. 5. 

5. When wickedness abounds, and goes barefaced under the protection and 
countenance of those in authority, then the times are very bad, ver.7. When 
the vilest men are exalted to places of trust and power, that, instead of putting 
the laws in execution against vice and injustice, and punishing the wicked 
according to their merits, patronize and protect them, give them countenance, 
and support their reputation by their own example, then the wicked walk on 
every side, they swarm in all places, and go up and down seeking to deceive, 
and debauch, and destroy others; they are neither afraid nor ashamed to dis- 
cover themselves; they declare their sin as Sodom, and there is none to check 
or control them. Bad men are base men, the vilest of men, and they are so, 
though they are never so highly exalted in this world. Antiochus the illustri- 
ous the Scripture calls a vile person, Dan. xi. 21. But it is bad with a kingdom 
when such are preferred; then no marvel if wickedness grow impudent and 
. insolent. ‘ When the wicked bear rule, the people mourn.” 

Secondly. Let us now see what good thoughts we are here furnished with 
for such bad times; and what times we may yet be reserved for we cannot tell. 
When times are thus bad, it is comfortable to think, 

1. That we have a God to go to, from whom we may ask and expect the 
redress of all our grievances. ‘his he begins with, ver. 1, “ Help, Lord, for the 
godly man ceaseth.” All other helps and helpers fail; even the godly and 
faithful, who should lend a helping hand tu support the dying cause of religion, 
they are gone, and therefore whither shall we seek but to thee? Note, When 
godly, faithful people cease and fail, it is time to ery, Help, Lord! The abound- 
ing of iniquity threatens a deluge. ade Lord, help the virtuous; few seek 
to hold fast their integrity, and to stand in the gap; help to save thine own 
interest in the world from sinking. “It is time for thee, Lord, to work.” 

2. That God will certainly reckon with false and proud men, and will punish 
and restrain their insolence. They are above the control of men, and set them 
at defiance. Men cannot discover the falsehood of flatterers, nor humble 
the haughtiness of those that speak proud things; but the righteous God will 
cut off all flattering lips that give the traitor’s kiss, and speak words softer than 
oil, when war is in the heart; he will pluck out that tongue that speaks proud 
things against God and religion, ver. 3. Some translate it as a prayer, ‘ May 
God cut off those false and spiteful lips:’ “ Let lying lips be put to silence.” 

3. That God will, in due time, work deliverance for his oppressed people, 
and shelter them from the malicious designs of their persecutors; ver. 5, “ Now 
will | arise, saith the Lord.” This promise of God, which David here delivers 
by the Spirit of prophecy, is an answer to that petition which he put up to God 
by the Spirit of prayer. Help, Lord, saith he. I will, saith God; here I am 
with seasonable help, and effectual help. Ist. It is seasonable, now, in the 
fittest time. First. When the oppressors are in the height of their pride and 
insolence, when they say, “ Who is lord over us?” then is God’s time to let them 
know to their cost, that he is above them. Secondly. When the oppressed are 
in the depth of their distress and despondency; when they are sighing like 
Israel in Egypt, by reason of the cruel bondage, then is God’s time to appear 
for them; as for Israel, when they were most dejected, and Pharaoh was most, 
elevated. “ Now will I arise.” Note, There isa time fixed for the rescue of 
oppressed innoceney ; that time will come, and we may be sure it is of all other 
the fittest time, Ps. cii. 13. 2nd. It is effectual. ‘I will set him in safety ;” or, 
in salvation; not only protect him, but restore him to his former wpicsiad eso 
will bring him out into a wealthy place, Ps. Ixvi. 12. So that upon the whole 
matter he shall lose nothing by his sufferings. 

4. That, though men are feline; God is faithful; thongh they are not to be 
trusted, God is. They speak vanity and flattery; but “the words of the Lord 
are pure words,” ver. 6; not only all true, but all pure, “like silver tried in 
a furnace of earth,” or crucible. It notes, Ist. The sincerity of God’s word. 
Every thing is really as it is there represented, and not otherwise; it doth not 
jest with us, nor impose upon us, nor has it any other design upon us but our 
own good. 2nd. The preciousness of God’s word. It is of great intrinsic value, 
like silver refined to the highest degree; it has nothing in it to depreciate it, 
3rd. The many proofs that have been given of its power and truth. It has been 
often tried; all the saints in all ages have trusted it, and so tried it, and it never 
deceived them or frustrated their expectation; but they have all set to their 
seal that God’s word is true, with an experta crede,—‘ trust one that has made 
trial ;’ they have found it so. Probably this refers especially to these promises 
of succouring and relieving the poor and distressed. Their friends put them 
in hopes they will do something for them, and yet prove a broken reed. But 
the words of God are what we may rely upon; and, the less confidence is to be 
put in men’s words, let us, with the more assurance, trust in God’s word. 

5. That God will secure his chosen remnant to himself, how bad soever the 
times are; ver. 7, Thou shalt preserve them from this generation for ever. 


This intimates that as long as the world stands there will be a generation of 
proud and wicked men in it, more or less, who will be in danger by their 
wretched arts of ruining religion, by “wearing out the saints of the Most 
High,” Dan. vii. 25. But let God atone to maintain his own interest, and t 
preserve his own ‘a He will keep them from this generation; that is 
Ist. From being debauched by them, and drawn away from God, from minglin 
with them, and learning their works. In times of general apostacy the eed 
knows them that are his, and they shall be enabled to keep their integrity. 
2nd. From being destroyed and rooted out by them. The chureh is built upor 
a rock, and so well fortified that the gates of hell shall not prevail ayainst it. 
In the worst of times God has his remmant, and in every age will reserve tc 
himself a holy seed, and preserve that to his heavenly kingdom. 

In singing this psalm and praying over it, we must bewail the general cor- 
ruption of manners; thank God that things are not worse thau they are, but 
pray and hope that they will be better in God’s due time. 


PSALM XIII. 


This psalm 1s the deserted soul’s case and cure. Whether it was penned upon any par- 
ticular occasion doth not appear, but in general, I. David sadly complains that God 
had long withdrawn from him, and delayed to relieve him, ver. 1, 2. Il. He earnestly 
prays God to consider his case, and comfort him, ver. 3, 4. III. He assures himself of 
an answer of peace, and therefore concludes the psalm with joy and triumph, because 
he concludes his deliverance as good as wrought, ver. 5, 6. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, 


OW long wilt thou forget me, O Lorp ? 
For ever ? how long wilt thou hide thy face from me ? 

2 How long shall I take counsel in my soul, 

Having sorrow in my heart daily ? 

How long shall mine enemy be exalted over me ? 
3 Consider and hear me, O Lorp my God: 

Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the s/eep of death ; 
4 Lest mine enemy say, I have prevailed against him ; 

And those that trouble me rejoice when I am moved. 
5 But I have trusted in thy mercy ; 

My heart shall rejoice in thy salvation. 
6 I will sing unto the Lorp, 

Because he hath dealt bountifully with me. 


David, in affliction, is here pouring out his soul before God. His address 
is short, but the method is very observable, and of use for direction and 
neouragement. 
First. His troubles extort complaints, ver. 1, 2; and the afflicted have liberty 
to pour out their complaint before the Lord, Ps. cii. title. It is some ease to 
a troubled spirit to give vent to its griefs, especially to give vent to them at 
the throne of grace, where we are sure to find one who is afflicted in the 
afflictions of his people, and is troubled with the feeling of their infirmities ; 
thither we have boldness oH access by faith, and there we have ‘freedom of 
ch,’ rappnoia. Observe here, ; 
Sys Whatitia that David complains of. Three things: — i 
Ist. God’s unkindness; so he construed it, and it was his infirmity. He 
thought God had forgotten him, had forgotten his promises to him, his covenant 
with him, his former lovingkindness which he had shewed him, and which 
he took to be an earnest of farther mercy; had forgotten that there was such 
a man in the world who needed and expected relief and succour from him. 
Thus “Zion said, My God has forgotten me,” Zsa. xlix. 14; “Israel said, My 
way is hid from the Lord,” Jsa. xl. 27. Not that any good man can doubt 
the omniscience, and goodness, and faithfulness of God; but it is a peevish 
expression of prevailing fear, which yet, when it uriseth from a high esteem 
and earnest desire of God’s favour, though it be indecent and culpable, shall 
be passed by and pardoned, for the second thought will retract it, and repent 
of it. God hid his face from him; that is, he wanted that inward comfort in 
God which he used to have, and herein was a type of Christ upon the cross 
erying out, “My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” God sometimes hides 
his face from his own children, and leaves them in the dark concerning their 
interest in him. And this they lay to heart more than any outward trouble 
pirates uneasiness. Jirst. He was racked with care, that filled his 
head. “I take counsel in my soul;” that is 1am at a loss, and am inops 
consilii,—‘ have no friend to advise with, that 1 can put any confidence in, and 
therefore am myself continually projecting what to do to help myself; but none 
of my projects are likely to take effect. So that lam at my wit's end, and in 
a continual toss. Anxious cares are heavy burtheus with which, many times, 
good people load themselves more than they need, Seeundly. He was over- 
whelmed with sorrow that filled his heart; ‘1 have sorrow in my heart daily. 
He had a constant disposition to sorrow, and it preyed upon his spirits; not 
only in the night, when he was silent and solitary, but by day too, when lighter 
griefs are diverted and dissipated by conversation and business; nay, every day 
brought with it fresh occasions of grief. The clouds returned after the rain, 
The bread of harrow is sometimes the saint’s daily bread. Our Master 
i f was a man of sorrows. . 3 2 ; 
ea ae enemies’ insolence, which added to his grief. Sanh es, great 
enemy, and others under him, were exalted over him, triumphed in his distress, 
pleased themselves with his grief, and promised themselves a com lete victory 
over him. This he complained of as reflecting dishonour upon God, and his 
yer a romise. , 
pete work expostulates with God hereupon. How long shall it be thus? 
And shall it be thus for ever? Long afflictions try our patience, and often tire 
it; and it is acommon temptation when trouble lasts long to think it will last 
always; and despondency then turns into despair, and those that have long 
been without joy begin at last to be without hope. Lord, tell me how long 
thou wilt hide thy face, and assure me that it shall not be for ever, but that 
thou wilt return at length iu mercy to me, and then I shall the easier bear my 
3 roubles. ; 
sg std His complaints stir up his prayers, ver. 3, 4. We should never 
allow ourselves to make any pois pe bs sad ure fit to be offered up to 
i d what drive us to our knees. serve here t 
bs fas What his petitions are. Consider my case, hear my complaints, and 


I ener en 


ing of the former part of this verse. Dr. Mason Good translates 
it, “How long shall I hold consultations for my life, pining away 
daily at my heart?” We do not think much alteration is needful, 
and would thus express the sense: ‘“ How long shall I take counsel 
with myself? shall sorrow be daily in my heart? The Syriac 
version, which has been followed as showing the true reading, is: 
“How long wilt thou put affliction in my soul, and sorrow in my 
heart every day?” - 


xiii. 3. The words translated “lest I sleep the sleep of death” 
express the sense, but might be more tersely rendered “lest I 
sleep in death.” At the same time it is probably true that the verb 
“to sleep” involves the noun “sleep,” which therefore need not be in- 
serted. The whole phrase, “lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep in death, 
is a prayer for restoration. When death is approaching, the eyes 
grow dim, and the recovery of sight and the brightness of the eyes 
is the averting of the futal sy mptoms. iat 
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lighten mine eyes; that is, Ist. Strengthen my faith; for faith 1s the eye of the 
soul, with which it sees above, and sees through the things of sense. Lord, 
enable me to look beyond my present troubles, and to foresee a happy issue of 
them. 2nd. Guide my way; enable me to look about me, that I may avoid the 
snares which are laid for me. 3rd. Refresh my soul with the joy of thy salva- 
tion. That which revives the drooping spirits is said to enlighten the eyes, 
1 Sam. xiv. 27; Ezra ix. 8. Lord, scatter the cloud of melancholy which 
darkens my eyes, and let my countenance be made pleasant. 

2. What his pleas are. e mentions his relation to God, and interest in him 
“QO Lord, my God,” and insists upon the greatness of the peril, which calle 
for speedy relief and succour. his eyes were not lightened quickly, Ist. He 
concludes that he must perish. I shall sleep the sleep of death, I cannot live 
under the weight of all this care and grief. Nothing more killing to a soul than 
the want of God’s favour; nothing more reviving than the return of it. 2nd. 
That then his enemies would triumph; Lest mine enemy say, So would I have 
it; lest Saul, lest Satan, be gratified in my fall. It would gratify the pride of 
his enemy; he will say, I have prevailed, I have gotten the day, and been too 
hard for him and his God. It would gratify the malice of his enemies; they 
will rejoice when 1 am moved. And willit be for God’s honour to suffer them 
thus to trample upon all that is sacred both in heaven and earth? 

Thirdly. His prayers are soon turned into praises, ver. 5,6. But “my heart 
shall rejoice, and I will sing to the Lord.” What a surprising change is here 
in a few lines; in the beginning of the psalm we have him drooping and trem- 
bling, and ready to sink into melancholy and despair; but in the close of it, 
rejoicing in God, and elevated and enlarged in his praises. See the power of 
faith, the power of prayer, and how good it is to draw near to God. If we bring 
our cares and griefs to the throne of grace, and leave them there, we may go 
away, like Hannah, and our countenance be no more sad, | Sam. i. 18. And 
here observe the method of his comfort. 

1. God’s mercy is the support of his faith. My case is bad enough, and Lam 
ready to think it deplorable, till I consider the infinite goodness of God; and 
finding I have that to trust to Iam well enough, though I have no merit of my 
own. In former distresses 1 have trusted in the mercy of God, and I never 
found that it failed me; his mercy has in due time relieved me, and my con- 
fidence in it has in the meantime supported me. Even in the depth of this 
distress, when God hid his face from me, when without were fightings and 
within were fears, yet I trusted in the mercy of God, and that was as an anchor 
in a storm, by the help of which, though I was tossed, I was not overset. And 
still I do trust in thy mercy; so some read it. I refer myself to that, with an 
assurance that will do well for me at last. This he pleads with God, knowing 
what pleasure he takes in those that hope in his mercy, Ps. exlvii. 11. ; 

Cah His faith in God’s mercy filled his heart with joy in his salvation; for joy 
and peace come by believing, Rom. xv. 13; “ Believing ye rejoice,” | Pet.i. 8. 
Having put his trust in the mercy of God, he is fully assured of salvation, and 
that his heart, which was now daily grieving, should rejoice in that salvation. 
Though weeping endure long, joy will return. 

3. His joy in God’s salvation would fill his mouth with songs of praise; 
ver. 6, “1 will sing unto the Lord;” sing in remembrance of what he has done 
formerly. Though I should never recover the peace I have had, I will die bless- 
ing God that ever I had it. He has dealt bountifully with me formerly, and 
he shall have the glory of that, however he is pleased to deal: with me now. 
I will sing in hope of what he will do for me at last; being confident that all 
will end well, will end everlastingly well. But he speaks of it as a thing past, 
“ He has dealt bountifully with me,” because by faith he had received the ear- 
nest of the salvation, and he was as confident of it as if it had been done 
already. 

In singing this psalm, and praying over it, if we have not the same complaints 
to make that David had, we must thank God that we have not, dread and 
deprecate his withdrawing, pity and sympathize with those that are troubled 
In mind, and encourage ourselves in our most holy faith and joy. 


PSALM XIV. 


It doth not appear upon what occasion this psalm was penned, nor whether upon any 
particular occasion, Some say David penned it when Saul persecuted him; others, 
when Absalom rebelled against him; but they are mere conjectures, which have not 
certainty enough to warrant us to expound the psalm by them. The apostle in quoting 
part of this psalm, Rom. iii. 10, &., to prove that Jews and Gentiles are all under sin, 
ver. 9, and all the world is guilty before God, ver. 19, leads us to understand it in 
general as a description of the pravity of the human nature, and the sinfulness of the 
sin we are conceived and born in, and the deplorable corruption of a great part of man- 
kind, even of the world that lies in wickedness, 1 Jno. v.19. But as in those psalins 
which are designed to discover our remedy in Christ, there is commonly av allusion to 
David himself, yea, and some passages that are to be understood primarily of him, as in 
Ps. ii., xvi., xxii., and others; so in this psalm, which is designed to discover our 
wound by sin, there is an allusion to David’s enemies and persecutors, and other the 
oppressors of good men at that time, to whom some passages have an immediate refer- 
ence. In all the psalms from the 3rd to this, (except the 8th,) David had been com- 
plaining of those that hated and persecuted him, insulted him and abused him; now 
here he runs up all those bitter streams to the fountain, the general corruption of 
nature, and sees they were not his e~emies only, but all the children of men that were 
thus corrupted. Here is, I. A cnarge exhibited against a wicked world, ver. 1, 
II. The proof of the charge, ver. 2, 3. III. A serious expostulation with sinners, 
especially with persecutors, upon it, ver.4—6. IV. A believing prayer for the salva- 
tion of Israel, and a joyful expectation of it, ver. 7. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


HE fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
They are corrupt, they have done abominable works, 
There is none that doeth good. 
2 The Lorp looked down from heaven 
Upon the children of men, 
To see if there were any that did understand, 
And seek God. 
3 They are all gone aside, 
They are a// together become filthy : 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one 


If we apply our hearts as Solomon did, Lccl. vii. 26, “ to search out the wick- 
edness of folly, even of foolishness and madness,” these verses will assist us 
in the search, and will shew us sin exceeding sinful. Sin is the disease of 
mankind, and it appears here to be malignant and epidemical. 


xiv. 1. With a different title and a few verbal changes, this 
psalm occurs again as the 58rd. Both there and here it is ascribed 
to David, but it is exceedingly difficult to reconcile verse 7 with his 
authorship. The prayer for restoration from captivity seems to point 
to a later date, and consequently sundry interpreters, both Jewish 
and Christian, refer it to the period of the Babylonian captivity. 
We cannot decide the actual period of its composition. St. Paul 
quotes some of the verses, with other matter, in Rom. iii. 10, &c. The 
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First. See how malignant it is, ver. 1, in two things: 

1. The contempt it puts upon the honour of God; for there is something of 
practical atheism at the bottom of all sin; “The fool hath said in his heart, 
I'here is no God.” Weare sometimes tempted to think, Sure there never was 
so much atheism and profaneness us there is in our days, but we see the 
former days were no better; even in David's time there were such as had 
arrived to such a height of impiety as to deny the very being of a God, 
and the first and self evident principles of religion. Observe, Ist. The siu- 
ner here described. He is one that saith in his heart “‘lhere is no God;” 
he is an atheist. here is no Hlohim, no judge or governor of the world, no 
Providence presiding over the affairs of men. ‘They cannot doubt of the being 
of God, but will question his dominion. He saith this in his heart; it is not his 
judgment, but his imagination. He cannot think there is none, but he wisheth 
there were none, and pleaseth himself with the fancy that it is possible there 
may be none; he cannot be sure there is one, and therefore he is willing to 
think there is none. He dares not speak it out lest he be confuted, and so 
undeceived; but he whispers it secretly in his heart, for the silencing of the 
clamours of his conscience, and the emboldening of himself in his evil ways. 
2nd. The character of this sinner. He is a fool, he is simple and unwise; and 
this is an evidence of it: he is wicked and profane; and this is the cause of it. 
Note, Atheistical thoughts are very foolish, wicked thoughts, and they are 
at the bottom of a great deal of the wickedness that is in this world. The Word 
of God is a discerner of these thoughts, and puts a just brand on him that 
harbours them, “Nabal is his name, and folly is with him;” for he thinks 
against the clearest light ego his own knowledge and convictions, and the 
common sentiments of all the wise and sober part of mankind. And there is 
no man will say, “There is no God,” till he is so hardened in sin, that it is 
become his interest there should be none to eall him to an account. 

2. The disgrace and debasement it puts upon the nature of man. Sinners 
are corrupt, quite degenerated from what man was in his innocent estate. 
“They are become filthy,” ver. 3, putrid and stinking. All their faculties are so 
disordered, that they are become odious to their Maker, and utterly incapable 
to answer the ends of their creation, Corrupt indeed; for, Ist. They o no 
good, but are the unprofitable burthens of the earth; they do God no service, 
bring him no honour, nor do themselves any real kindness. 2nd. They do a 
great deal of hurt; “they have done abominable works,” for such all sinful 
works are. Sin is an abomination to God; it is that abominable thing which 
he hates, Jer. xliv. 4, and sooner or later it will be so to the sinner. It will be 
found to be hateful, Ps. xxxvi. 2; an abomination of desolation, that is, makin 
desolate, Mat. xxiv. 15. This follows upon their saying, “There is no God; 
for they that “ profess they know God, but in works deny him, are abominable, 
and to every good work reprobate,” 77. i. 16. 

Secondly. See how epidemical this disease is; it has infected the whole race 
of mankind. To prove this, God himself is here brought in for a witness, and 
he is an eyewitness, ver. 2,3. Observe, 1. His inquiry. “The Lord looked 

own from heaven,” a place of prospect which commands this lower world ; 
from thence with an all-seeing eye, he took a view of all the children of men; 
and the question was, Whether there were any among them that did understand 
themselves aright, their duty and interests, and did seek God, and set him 
before them. He that made this search was not only One that could find out 
a good man if he was to be found, though never so obscure; but One that 
would be glad to find out one, and would be sure to take notice of him, as of 
Noah in the old world. 2. The result of this inquiry, ver. 3. Upon search, 
upon his search, it appeared, “They are all gone aside;” the apostacy is: 
universal, “ there is none that doeth good, no, not one.” ‘Till the free and mighty 
grace of God has wrought a change, whatever good is in any of the children 
of men, or is done by them, it is not of themselves, it is God’s work in them. 
When God had made the world, he looked upon his own work, and all was ver 
good, Gen. i. 31; but, some time after, he looked upon man’s work, and behold, 
all was very bad, Gen. vi. 5; every operation of the thought of man’s heart was 
evil, only evil, and that continually. ‘They are gone aside from the right way 
of their duty, the way that leads to happiness, and are turned into the paths 
of the destroyer. 

In singing this, let us lament the corruption of our own nature, and see 
what need we have of the grace of God; and, since that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, let us not marvel that we are told we must be born again. 


4 Have all the workers of iniquity no knowledge ? 
Who eat up my people as they eat bread, 
And call not upon the Lorp. 

5 There were they in great fear : 
For God ¢s in the generation of the righteous 

6 Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor, 
Because the Lorp is his refuge. 

7 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! 
When the Lorp bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, avd Israel shall be glad. 


In these verses the psalmist endeavours, 

First. To convince sinners of the evil and danger of the way they are in, how 
secure soever they are in that way. Three things he shews them, which, it 
may be, they are not very willing to see,—their wickedness, their folly, and 
their danger; while they are apt to believe themselves very wise, and good, 
and safe. See here, ¥ 

1. ‘Their wickedness. This is described in four instances: Ist. They are them- 
selves workers of iniquity; they design it, they practise it, and take as much 
pleasure in it as ever any man did in his business. 2nd. They eat up God’s 

eople with as much greediness as they eat bread; such an innate and 
inveterate enmity they have to them, and so heartily do they desire their ruin, 
because they really hate God, whose people they are. It is meat and drink to 
persecutors to be doing mischief: it is as agreeable to them as their necessary 
food. ‘They eat up God’s people easily, daily, securely, without either check 
of conscience when they do it, or remorse of conscience when they have done 
it; as Joseph’s brethren cast him into a pit, and then sat down to eat bread, 
Gen. xxxvii. 24, 25: see Mic. iii. 2,3. 3rd. They call not upon the Lord. Nore, 
Those that care not for God’s people, for God’s poor, care not for God himselt. 
but live in contempt of him; and the reason why people run into all manner 
of wickedness, even the worst, is, because they do not call upou God for his 
grace. What good can be expected from those that live without prayer? 
4th. They shame the counsel of the poor, and upbraid them with making God 
their refuge, as David's enemies upbraided him, Ps. xi. 1. Note, Those are 
very wicked indeed, and have a great deal to answer for, who not only shake 
off religion, and live without it themselves, but say and do what they ean ta 


differences between his quotation and the contents of this psalm 
tempted some ancient copyists to write in the margin here what 
they found in St. Paul’s extracts over and above what was written 
here. These marginal additions have actually been inserted into 
some copies of this psalm, and appear in the Prayer-Book transla- 
tion, from which they ought to be excluded, as the evidence against 
their admission is all but universal. Only one recent Hebrew manu- 
script contains them. : 
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put others out of conceit with it that are well inclined; with the duties of it, 
as if they were meai. melancholy, and unprofitable; and with the privileges 
of it, as if they were insufficient to make a man safe and happy. Those that 
vanter religion, and religious people, will find, to their cost, it is ill jesting with 
edged tools, and dangerous persecuting those that, _make God their refuge. 
rig not mockers, lest your bands be made strong.” He shews them 
heir four. They have no knowledge: so it is a sign; for if they had any 
knowledge of God, if they did rightly understand themselves, and would but 
consider things as hs they would not be so abusive and barbarous as they are 
ah the people of God. 
Their danger; ver. 5, “There were they in great fear.” There, where 
ay ate up God’s people, their own consciences condemned what they did, and 
filled them with secret terrors. They sweetly sucked the blood of the saints; 
but in their bowels it is turned, and become the gall of axsps. Many instances 
there have been of proud and cruel persecutors, who have been made, like 
Pashur, Magor-missabibs, terrors to themselves and all about thein. They 
that will not fear God perhaps may be made to fear at the shaking of a leaf. 
Secondly. He endeavours tu comfort the people of God, 1. With what they 
have. They have God’s presence; ver. 5, he “is in the generation of the 
righteous:” they have his protection; ver. 6, ‘The Lord is their refuge.” 
This is as much their security as it is the terror of their enemies, who may jeer 
them for their confidence in God, but cannot jeer them out of it. In the 
judgment-day it will add to the terror and confusion of sinners to see God own 
the generation of the righteous, which they have hated and bantered. 2. With 
what they hope for; and that is the salvation of Israei, ver.7. When David 
was driven out by Absalom and his rebellious accomplices, he comforted him- 
self with an assurance that God would in due time turn again his captivity, to 
the joy of all his good subjects. But surely this pleasing prospect looks 
farther. He had, inthe beginning of the psalm, lamented the general corrup- 
tion of mankind ; "and, i in the melancholy oe of that, wishes for the salvation 
which, in the fulness of time, was to come out of Zion; salvation from sin, 
that great salvation which should be wrought out by the Redeemer, who was 
expected to come to Zion, to turn away ungodliness from Jacob, Rom. xi. 26. 
The world is bad; Oh that the Messiah would come and mend them! There 
is a universal corruption ; Oh for the times of reformation! Those will be as 
joyful times as these are melancholy ones. Then shall God turn again the 
captivity of his people; for the Redeemer shall ascend up on high, and lead 
anette captive, and Jacob shall in that rejoice. ‘The triumphs of Ziow’s ind 
be the joys of Zion’s children. e second coming of Christ, finall 
extinguish the dominion of sin and Setan. will be the completing of "this sa Wa 
tion, which is the hope, and will be the joy, of every Israelite indeed. And 
with the assurance of P that we should, in singing this, comfort ourselves and 
one another, with reference to the present sins of sinners, and sufferings of 


saints. 
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The scope of this short but excellent psalm is to shew us the way to heaven, and to con- 
vince us that, if we would be happy, we must be holy and honest. Christ, who is 
himself the way, and in whom we must walk as our way, has also shewed us the same 
way that is here prescribed, Mat. xix. 17, ‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” In this psalm, I. By the question, ver. 1, we are directed and excited 

| toinquire the way. II. By the answer to that question in the rest of the psalm, we 
are directed to walk in that way, ver. 2—5. III. By the assurance given in the close 
of the psalm, of the safety and happiness of those who answer these characters, we are 
encouraged to walk in that way, ver. 5. 


A Psalm of David. 


ORD, who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 
2 He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
And speaketh the truth in his heart. 
8 He that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his neighbour, 
Nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour. 
4 In whose eyes a vile person is contemned ; 
But he honoureth them that fear tie Lorp. 
He that sweareth to his own hut, and changeth not. 
5 He that putteth not out his money to usury, 
Nor taketh reward against the innocent. 
He that doeth these ¢hings shall never be moved. 


Here is, First. A very serious and weighty question, concerning the cha- 
racters of a citizen of Zion; ver. 1, “ Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle?” 
that is, Let me know who shall go to heaven. Not who b name,—so the Lord 
only knows them that are his; but who by description, What kind of eople 
are they whom thou wilt own, "and crown with distinguishing and everlasting 
favours? ‘This supposeth that it is a great privilege to be a citizen of Zion, |’ 
an unspeakable honour and advantage; that all are not thus privileged, but 
aremnant only; and that men are not entitled to this pone by their birth. 
and blood; all shall not abide in God's tabernacle that have Abraham to their 
father, but according as men’s hearts and lives are accordingly will their lot 
al a concerns us all to put this question to ourselves, Lord, what shall I be, 

do, that I may abide in thy tabernacle? Lu. xviii. 18; Acts xvi. 30. Obser ve, 

oon this inquiry ts addressed to; to God himself. Note, Those that 
aeal find the way to heaven must look up to God, must take direction from 
his word, and beg direction from his Spirit. It is fit he himself should give 
laws to his servants, and appoint the conditions of his favours, and tell who are 
his, and who not. 

2. How it is expressed in Old Testament language. Ist. By the tabernacle 
we may understand the church militant, typified by Moses’ tabernacle, fitted 
toa Siteraces state, mean and moveable. There God manifests himself, and 
there he meets his people, as of old, in the tabernacle of the testimony, the 
tabernacle of meetin Who shall dwell in this tabernacle? that i is, Who shall 
be accounted a true, iving member of God’s church, admitted among the spi- 
ritual priests to lodge i in ‘he courts of this tabernacle ? We are concerned to 
quire this, because many pretend to a place in this tabernacle who really have 
no part nor lot in the matter. 2nd. By the holy hill we may understand the 
ehurch triumphant, alluding to mount Zion, on which the temple was to be 

built by Solomon. It is the happiness of glorified saints that they dwell in that 
I I hs a i ill hill, they are at home there, they shall be for ever there. 1t concerns us 


xiv. 6. As in many other cases, the word “ poor” rather means 
“needy,” or such as require aid. In this case the poor man is 
the afflicted godly soul, who has made the Lord his refuge, and is for 
that reason disgraced and reviled by the ungodly. The counsel of the 
needy man is not simply his advice, but the sentiment he cherishes. 
xv. 1. The form ‘of this this suggests that this was certainly a psalm 


of David, as stated in the title” The tabernacle was then standing, 


and. be Temple not yct built. But the tabernacle was upon the | ee es ee but the Hebrew text is preferable. 


to know who shall dwell there, that we make it sure to ourselves that we shall 
have a place among eye and may then take the comfort of it, and rejoice in 
prospect of that holy hill 

Secondly. A very plain ‘and particular answer to this question. Those that 
desire to know their duty, with a resolution to do it, will find the Scripture 
a very faithful director, and conscience a faithful monitor. Let us see then 
thie particular characters of a citizen of Zion. 

He is one thatis sincere and entire in his religion, “He walketh uprightly,” 
ene to the condition of the covenant, Gen. xvii. 1,“ Walk before me, and 
be thou perfect,” (it is the same word that is here used ,) and then thou shalt 
find me a God all-sufficient. He is really what. he professeth to be, is sound 
at heart, and can approve himself to God in his integrity in all he ‘doth; hig 
conversation is uniform, and he is of a piece with himself, and endeavours to 
stand complete in all the will of God. His eye perhaps i is w 'euk, but it is single; 
he has his spots indeed, but he doth not paint; “an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile,” Jno. i. 47; 2 Cor. i. 12. Lknow no religion but sincerity. 

2. He is one that is conscientiously honest and just in all lis dealings, faith- 
ful and fair to all with whom he has todo. He “ worketh righteousness ;” that 
is, he walks in all the ordinances and commandments of the Lord, and takes 
care to give all their due; is just both to God and man; and in speaking te 
both he speaketh that which is the truth in his heart; his’ prayers, professions, 
and promises to God, come not out of feigned lips, hor dares he tell a lie, or 
so much as eauivocate in his converse or commerce with men. He walks 
by the rules of righteousness and truth, and scorns and abhors the gains of 
injustice and fraud; and reckons that cannot be a good bargain, nor a saving 
one, which is made with a lie; and that he who wrongs his neighbour, though 
ppakatts so plausibly, will prove in the end to have done the greatest injury te 

imse 

3. He is one that contrives to do all the good he can to his neighbours; but 
is very careful to do hurt to no man, and is in a particular manner tender of 
his neighbour’s reputation, ver. 3. He doth no evil at all to his neighbour 
willingly or designedly, nothing to offend and gr ieve his spirit, nothing to pre- 
sade’ the health or ease of his body, nothing to injure him in his estate or 
secular interests, in his family or relations; but walks by that golden rule of 
equity,—to do as he would be done by. Ue is especially careful not to injure 
his neighbour in his good name, because many who would not otherwise wrong 
their neighbours make nothing of that; and he that in this matter bridles not 
his tongue, his religion is vain. He knows the worth of a good name, and there- 
fore he backbiteth not, defames no man, speaks evil of no man, makes not 
others’ faults the subject of his common talk, much less of his sport and ridi- 
cule, nor speaks of them with pleasure, nor at all but for edification; he makes 
the best of every body, and the worst of nobody. He doth not take up a 
reproach; that is, he neither raiseth it, nor receiveth it; he gives no credit nor 
countenance to a calumny, but trowns upon a backbiting tongue, and so 
silenceth it, Pr. xxv. 23. If an ill-natured character of his neighbour be giver 
him, or an ill-natured story be told him, he will disprove it if he can: if not, 
one die with him, and go no farther. His charity will cover a multitude 
of sins. 

4. He is one that values men by their virtue and piety, and not by the figure 
they make in the world, ver. 5. Ist. He thinks the better of no man’s wicked- 
ness for his pomp and grandeur; “In his eyes a vile person is contemned.” 
Wicked people are vile people, worthless, and good for nothing; so the word 
signifies, as dross, as chaff, as salt that has lust its savour; they are vile in their 
choices, Jer. ii. 13, in their practices, Jsa. xxxii. 6. And for this wise and good 
men contemn them,—not denying them civil honour and respect as men, as men 


| in authority and power perhaps, | Pet. ii. 17; Jtom. xiii. 7,—but in their Judy - 


ment of them, agreeing with the word of God. 
them that they pity him; despise their gains, /sa. xxxiii. 15, as turning to no 
account; their dainties, Ps. exli. 4; their dleasures, Heb. xi. 24, 25, as sapless 
and insipid, They despise their society, S. CXixX. 1b; 2 Kin. iii. 14, despise 
their taunts and threats, and are not moved by them, nor disturbed at them ; 
they despise the feeble efforts of their impotent malice, Ps. ii. \, 4, and w ill 
shortly bump in their fall, Ps. lii. 6,7. God despiseth them, and they are 
of hismind, 2nd. He thinks the worse of no man’s piety for his poverty and 
meanness; “but he honours them that fear the Lord.” He reckons that serious 
piety, wherever it is found, puts an honour upon a man, and makes his face to 
shine more than wealth or wit, or a great name among men doth or can. He 
honours such; that is, he esteems them very highly in love, desires their friend- 
ship and conversation, and an interest in their prayers; is glad of an oppor- 
tunity to shew them respect, or do them a good office; pleads their cause, and 
eaks of them with veneration, rejoiceth when they prosper, grieves when 
they are removed, and their memory when they are gone is precious with him. 

By this we may judge of ourselves in some measure: What rules do we go by 
in Judging of others? 

He is one that always prefers a good conscience before any secular interest 
or PLirahiane whatsoever; for if he has promised upon oath to do any thing, 
though afterwards it appear much to his damage and prejudice in his worldly 
estate, yet he sticks to it, and changeth not, ver. 4. See how weaksighted and 
shortsighted even wise and good men mny be, they may swear to their own 
hurt, which they were not aware of when they took the oath; but see how 
strong the obligation of an oath is, that a man must rather suffer loss to himseif 
and his family, than wrong his neighbour by breaking his oath. An oath isa 
sacred thing, which we must not think to play fast and loose with. 

6. He is one that will not increase his estate by any unjust practic es, ver. 5. 
Ist. Not by extortion. “He putteth not out his money to usury,” that he may 
| hive at ease upon the labours of others, while he is in capacity of improving it 
by his own industry. Not that it is any breach of the law of Justice or charity 
for the lender to share in the profit which the borrower makes of his money 
any more than for the owner of the land to demand rent from the occupant, 
money being by art and labour as improvable as land; but a citizen of ‘Zion 
will freely lend to the poor, according to his ability, and not be rigorous and 
severe in recovering his right from those that are reduced by Providence. 
2nd. Not by bribery. He will not ‘ ‘take a reward against the innocent;” that 
is, if he be any way employed in the administration of public justice, he will 
not for any gain, or hope of it to himself, do any thing to the prejudice of 
a rigaeesod cause. 

Thirdly, The psalm concludes with a ratification of this character of the 
citizen of Zion. He is like Zion-hill itself, which cannot be moved, but abideth 
for ever, Ps. cxxv. 1. Every true, living member of the church, like the chureh 
itself, is built upon a rock, which the gates of hell cannot revail against. “He 
that doth these things shall never be moved ;” shall not be moved for ever, so 
the wordis. ‘he grace of God shall always be sufficient for him to preserve 
him safe and blameless to the heavenly kingdom; temptations shall not over- 
come him, trouble shail not overwhelm him, nothing shal! rob him of his 
present peace or his future bliss. 

In singing this psalm we must teach and admonish ourselves and one another, 
to answer the characters here given of the citizen of Zion, that we may never 
be moved from God’s tabernacle on earth, and may arrive at last at that holy 
hill, where we shall be for ever out of the Teach of temptation and danger. 


They are so far from envying 


“holy hill,” which is another appellation for Mount Zion. It is the 
usual opinion of expositors that this psalm was written by David 
when the ark was taken into the tabernacle on Zion. The elevated 
principles of this exquisite composition render it easy to g‘ve it an 
evangelical application. 

xv. 8. For the words “nor taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbour,” the Syriac has “nor taketh a gift against his neighbour,” 
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PSALM XVI. 


This psalm has something of David in it, but much more of Christ. It begins with such 
expressions of devotion as may be applied to Christ, but concludes with such confidence 
of a resurrection (and so timely a one as to prevent corruption) as must be applied to 
Christ, to him only, and cannot be understood of David, as both St. Peter and St. Paul 
have observed, Acts ii, 24; xiii. 36; for David died and was buried, and saw corrup- 
tion. I. David speaks of himself as a member of Christ, and so he speaks the language 
of all good Christians, professing his confidence in God, ver. 1; his consent to him, 
ver. 2; his affection to the people of God, ver. 3; his adherence to the true worship of 
God, ver. 4; and his entire complacency and satisfaction in God, and the interest he 
had in him, ver. 5—7. II. He speaks of himself as a type of Christ, and so he speaks 
the language of Christ himself, to whom all the rest of the psalm is expressly and at 
large applied, Acfs ii. 25, &c., ‘‘ David speaketh concerning him,” (not concerning him- 
self,) “I foresaw the Lord always before my face,” &c.; and this he spake, being a 
prophet, ver. 30, 31; spake, 1. Of the special presence of God with the Redeemer in 
his services and sufferings, ver. 8; 2. of the prospect which the Redeemer had of his own 
resurrection, and the glory that should follow, which carried him cheerfully through 
his undertaking, ver. 9—11, 


Michtam of David. 


YRESERVE me, O God: 

For in thee do I put my trust. [my Lord: 

2 O my soul, thou hast said unto the Lorp, Thou art 
My goodness eatendeth not to thee ; 

8 But to the saints that ave in the earth, 

And ¢o the excellent, in whom 7s all my delight. 

4 Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten a/ter ano- 
Their drink offerings of blood will I not offer, [ther god: 
Nor take up their names into my lips. [cup: 

5 The Lorp és the portion of mine inheritance and of my 
Thou maintainest my lot. 

6 The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places ; 

Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 

7 L will bless the Lorp, who hath given me counsel : 

My reins also instruct me in the night seasons. 


This psalm is entitled Michtam, which some translate a golden psalm, a very 
precious one, more to be valued by us than gold, yea than much fine gold; 
because it speaks so plainly of Christ and his resurrection, who is the true 
treasure hid in the field of the Old Testament. R 

First. David here flies to God's protection with a cheerful, believing confi- 
dence init; ver. 1, “‘ Preserve me, O God,” from the deaths, and especially from 
the sins, to which I am continually exposed; “ for in thee,” and thee only, “do 
I put my trust.” Those that by faith commit themselves to the Divine care, 
and submit themselves to the Divine conduct, have reason to hope for the 
benefit of both. This is applicable to Christ, who prayed, “ Father, save me 
from this hour,” and “ trusted in God that he would deliver him.” 

Secondly. He recogniseth his solemn dedication of himself to God as his 
God; ver. 2, “O my soul, thou hast said unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord,” 
and therefore thou mayest venture to trust him. Note, 1. It is the duty and 
interest of every one of us to acknowledge the Lord for our Lord, to subject 
ourselves to him, and then to stay ourselves upon him. Adonai signifies ‘m 
stayer,’ the strength of my heart. 2. This must be done with our souls. “ € 
my soul, thou hast said” it. Covenanting with God must be heart-work, all 
that is within us must be employed therein, and engaged thereby. 3. Those 
who have avouched the Lord for their Lord should be often putting them- 
selves in mind of what they have done. Hast thou said unto the Lord, Thou art 
my Lord? say it again then, stand to it, abide by it, and never unsay it. Hast 
thou said it? take the comfort of it, and live up to it. “ He is thy Lord, and 
worship thou him,” and let thine eye be ever towards him. 

Thirdly. He devotes himself to the honour of God, in the service of the 
saints; ver. 2, 3, “ My goodness extendeth not to thee, but to the saints.” 
Observe, 1. Those that have taken the Lord for their Lord, must, like him, be 
good, and do good; we do not expect happiness without goodness. 2. What- 
ever good there is in us, or is done by us, we must humbly acknowledge that 
it extendeth not to God; so that we cannot pretend to merit any thing by it. 
God has no need of our services, he is not benefited by them, nor can they add 
any thing to his infinite perfection and blessedness. The wisest, and best, and 
most useful men in the world, cannot be profitable to God, Job xxii. 2; xxxv. 7. 
God is infinitely above us, and happy without us, and whatever good we do 
it is all from him; so that we are indebted to him, not he to us. David owns it 
1 Chr. xxix. 4, “ Of thine own have we given thee.” 3. If God be ours, we 
must for his sake extend our goodness to those that are his, to the saints in 
the earth; for what is done to them he is pleased to take as done to himself, 
having constituted them his receivers. Note, Ist. There are saints in the earth, 
and saints on earth we must all be, or we shall never be saints in heaven. 
‘Those that are renewed by the grace of God, and devoted to the glory of God, 
are saints on earth. 2nd. The saints in the earth are excellent ones, great, 
mighty, magnificent ones, and yet some of them so poor in the world, that they 
needed to have David’s goodness extended to them. God makes them excellent 
by the grace he gives them. “ The righteous is more excellent than his neigh- 
oour.” And then he accounts them excellent; they are precious in his sight, 
and honourable; they are his jewels, his peculiar treasure. Their God is 
their glory, aud a diadem of beauty to them. 3rd. All that have taken the 
Lord for their God delight in his saints as excellent ones, because they bear 
his image, and because he loves them. David, though a king, was a companion 
for all that feared God, Ps. cxix. 63, even the meanest, which was a sign that 
his delight was inthem. 4th. It is not enough for us to delight in the saints ; but, 
as there is occasion, our goodness must extend to them; we must be ready to 
shew them the kindness they need, distribute to their necessities, and abound 
in the labour of love to them. ‘This is applicable to Christ. ‘The salvation he 
wrought out for us was no gain to God, for our ruin would have been no loss 
to him; but the goodness and benefit of it extends to us men, in whom he 
delighted, Pr. viii. 31. ‘For their sakes,” saith he, “I sanctify myself,” 
Jno. xvii. 19. Christ delights even in the saints on earth, notwithstanding 
Pee ee and manifold infirmities, which is a good reason why we 
ehould. 

Fourthly. He disclaims the worship of all false gods, and all communion with 


xvi. Title. The word “ Michtam,” as observed by Mr. Henry, is 
often explained to mean “golden.” There are, however, other expla- 
nations suggested, among which is that of Rosenmiiller, namely, 
that “Michtam” means “written,” and the whole title “ written 
by David.” The Greek, nearly in accordance with this view, has 
“an inscription by David,” which the Latin follows, and also the 
Chaldee Targum. 

xvi. 2, 3. It is not easy to decide the whole sense of these verses. 
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their worshippers, ver. 4; where, 1. He reads the doom of idolaters, who 
“hasten after another god,” being mad upon their idols, and pursuing them as 
eagerly as if they were afraid they would overgo them. “Their sorrows shall 
be multiplied,” both by the judgments they bring upon themselves from the 
true God whom they forsake and by the disappointment they will meet with 
in the false gods they embrace. They that multiply gods multiply griefs to 
themselves ; for whosoever thinks one god too little will find two too many, and 
yet hundreds not enough. 2. He declares his resolution to have no fellowship 
with them, nor with their unfruitful works of darkness. “Their drink offer- 
ings of blood will 1 not offer,” not only because the gods they are offered to are 
a lie, but because the offerings themselves are barbarous. At God’s altar, 
because the blood made atonement, the drinking of it was most strictly pro- 
hibited, and the drink offerings were of wine; but the devil prescribed his 
worshippers to drink the blood of the sacrifices, to teach them cruelty. I will 
have nothing to do, saith David, with those bloody deities, nor so much as 
“take their names into my lips” with any delight in them, or respect to them. 
Thus must we hate idols and idolatry with a perfect hatred. Some make this 
also applicable to Christ and his undertaking, shewing the nature of the sacri- 
fice he offered,—it was not “the blood of bulls and goats, which was offered 
according to the law,” that was never named, nor did he ever make any mention 
of it, but his own blood—shewing also the multiplied sorrows of the unbe- 
lieving Jews, who hastened after another king, Cwsar, and are still hastening 
after another Messiah, whom they in vain look for. 

Fifthly. He repeats the solemn choice he had made of God for his portion 
and happiness, ver. 5; takes to himself the comfort of the choice, ver. 6; and 
gives God the glory of it, ver. 7. This is very much the language of a devout 
and pious soul in its gracious exercises, 

1. Choosing the Lord for its portion and happiness. The most of men take 
the world for their chief good, and place their felicity in the enjoyments of it3 
but this I say, The Lord js the portion of mine inheritance, and of my cup ;” 
the portion I make choice of, and will gladly take up with, how pour soever 
my condition is in this world. Let me have the love and favour of God, and be 
accepted of him; let me have the comfort of communion with God, and satis- 
faction in the communications of his graces and comfcerts. Let me have an 
interest in his promises, and a title by promise to everlasting life and happiness 
in the future state, and I have enough, [ need no more, I desire no more te 
complete my felicity. Would we do well and wisely for ourselves, we must 
take God in Christ to be, Ist. The portion of our inheritance in the other 
world. Heaven is an inheritance, God himself is the inheritance of the saints 
there, whose everlasting bliss it is to eujoy him. We must take that for our 
inheritance, our home, our rest, our lasting, everlasting good, and look upon 
this world to be no more ours than the country is through which our road lies 
when we are ina journey. 2nd. The portion of our cup in this world with 
which Lam nourished and refreshed, and kept from fainting. Those have not 
God for theirs who do not reckon his comforts the most reviving cordials, 
acquaint themselves with them, and make use of them as sufficient to balance 
all the grievances of this present time, and to sweeten the most bitter cup of 
affliction. r 

2. Confiding in him for the securing of this portion. “Thou maintainest my 
lot.” Thou that hast by promise made over thyself to me to be mine wilt gra- 
ciously make good what thou hast promised, and never leave me to myself to 
forfeit this happiness, nor leave it in the power of mine enemies to rob me of it. 
Nothing shall pluck me out of thy hands, nor separate me from thy love, aud 
ial a mercies of David. ‘The saints and their bliss are kept by the power of 

od. 

3. Rejoicing in this portion, and taking a complacency in it; ver. 6, “ The 
lines are fallen to me in pleasant places.” Those have reason to say so that 
have God for their portion; they have a worthy portion, a goodly heritage. 
What can they have better? What can they desire more? ‘* Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul,’ and look no farther. Note, Gracious souls, though they stili 
covet more of God, never covet more than God; but, being satisfied of his 
lovingkindness, are abundantly satisfied with it, and envy not any their carnal 
mirth, and sensual pleasures and delights, but account themselves truly happy 
in what they have, and doubt not but to be completely happy in what they 
hope for, Those whose lot is cast, as David’s was, in a land of light, a vatley 
of vision, where God is known and worshipped, have upon that account 
reason to say the lines are fallen to them in pleasant places; much more they 
that have not only the means, but the end, not only Immanuel’s land, but 
Immanuel’s love. 

4. Giving thanks to God for it, and for grace to make this wise and happ 
choice; ver. 7, “ I will bless the Lord who hath given me counsel,” this counse 
to take him for my portion and happiness. So ignorant and foolish are we 
that if we be left to ourselves our hearts will follow our eyes, and we shall 
choose our own delusions, and forsake our own mercies for lying vanities; and 
therefore, if we have indeed taken God for our portion, and preferred spiritual 
and eternal blessings before those that are sensible and temporal, we must 
thankfully acknowledge the power and goodness of Divine grace, directing and 
enabling us to make that choice. If we have the pleasure of it, let Gud have 
the praises of it. 

5. Making a good use of it. God having given him counsel by his Word and 
Spirit, his own reins, that is, his own thoughts, also instructed him in the night 
season, when he was silent and solitary, and retired from the world. Then his 
own conscience (which is called the reins, Jer. xvii. 10) not only reflected with 
comfort upon the choice he had made, but instructed or admonished him con- 
cerning his duty, which he was obliged to by this choice; catechised him, and 
engaged and quickened him to live as one that had God for his portion, by 
faith to live upon him, and live to him. Those who have God for their portion. 
who will be faithful to them, must give their own consciences leave to deal 
thus faithfully and plainly with them. 

All this may be applied to Christ, who made the Lord his portion, and was 
pleased with that portion, made his Father’s glory his highest end, and made it 
his meat and drink to seek that and to do his will, and delighted to prosecute his 
undertaking, pursuant to his Father’s counsel, depending upon him to maintain 
his lot, and to carry him through his undertaking. e may also apply it to 
ourselves in singing it, renewing our choice of God as ours, with a holy com- 
placency and satisfaction. 


8 I have set the Lorp always before me : 
Because fe ts at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 
9 Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth : 
My flesh also shall rest in hope. 
10 For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell ; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption 
11 Thou wilt shew me the path of life: 


Our translators have added words to help them. Some copies and 
versions read in verse 2, “I have said unto the Lord;” but probably 
this reading is incorrect, and our translation here a good renderin 

of the idea. The words “my goodness extendeth not to thee” are 
also to be questioned. Some understood the Hebrew to ne that 
God had no need of the good deeds of his servant. Some “a te 


mean that God is not bound to give good to his servant. 
understand the words to mean that the psalinist has no hap: 


ee ho, 


oe ‘ 


as 


= 


PSVAL M OXPVeL. 


In thy presence zs fulness of joy ; 
At thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore 


All these verses are quoted by St. Peter, in his first sermon after the pouring 
out of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii, 25—23, and he tells us ex- 

ressly, that David in them speaketh concerning Christ, and particularly of 

tis resurrection. Something we may allow here of the workings of David’s 

own pious and devout affections towards God, depending upon his grace to 
perfect every thing that concerned him, and looking for the blessed hope and 
a happy state on the other side death, in the enjoyment of God. But in these 
holy elevations towards God and heaven he was carried, by the spirit of pro- 
phecy, quite beyond the consideration of himself and his own case, to foretell 
the glory of the Messiah, in such expressions as were peculiar to that, and 
could not be understood of himself. The New Testament furnisheth us with 
a key to let us into the mystery of these lines. 

First. ‘hese verses for certain must be applied to Christ. Of him speaketh 
the prophet this, as did Lge he the Old Testament prophets, who “ testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow,” 1 Pet.i. 11, 
and that is the subject of this prophecy here. It is foretold (as he himself 
shewed concerning this, no doubt, among other prophecies in this psalm, 
Lu. xxiv. 44, 46,) that Christ should suffer, and rise from the dead, 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4. 

1. That he should suffer and die. This is implied here, when he saith, ver. 8, 
“Tshall not be moved.” He supposed that he should be struck at, and have a 
dreadful shock given him, as he Gad in kis agony, when his soul was exceeding 
sorrowful, and he prayed that the cup might pass from him. When he saith, 
“my flesh shall rest,” it is implied that he must put off the body, and therefore 
must go through the pains of death. It is likewise plainly intimated, that his 
soul must go into a state of separation from the body, and that his body so 
deserted would be in imminent danger of seeing corruption; that he should not 
enly die, but be buried, and abide for some time under the power of death. 

2. That he should be wonderfully borne up by the Divine power in suffering 
and dying. Ist. That he should not be moved nor driven of from his under- 
taking, nor sink under the weight of it; that he should not fail nor be dis- 
couraged, Isa. xlii. 4, but should proceed and persevere in it, till he could say, 
“Tt is finished.” ‘Though the service was hard, and the encounter hot, and he 
trod the winepress alone, yet he was not moved, did not give up the cause, but 
set his face as a flint, Jsa. 1.7—9. “Here am I, let these go their way.” Nay, 
2nd. That his heart should rejoice, and his glory be glad; that he should go on 
with his undertaking, not only resolutely, but cheerfully, and with an unspeak- 
able pleasure and satisfaction. Witness that saying, Jno. xvii. 11, “Now Lam 
no more in the world, but I come to thee;” and that, Jno. xviii. 11, ‘The cup 
that my Father giveth me, shall I not drink it?” and many the like. By his 
glory is meant his tongue, as appears Acts ii. 26; for our tongue is our glory, 
and never more so than when it 1s employed in glorifying God. 

Now there were three things which bore him up, and carried him on thus 
cheerfully. First. The respect he had to his Father’s will and glory in what 
he did: “I have set the Lord always before me.” He still had an eye to his 
Father’s commandment, Jno. x. 18; xiv. 31; the will of him that sent him. He 
aimed at his Father’s honour, and the restoring of the interests of his kingdom 
among men, and this ae him from being moved by the difficulties he met 
with; for he always did those things that pleased his Father. Secondly. The 
assurance he had of his Father’s presence with him in his sufferings: “ He is 
at my right hand;” a present help to me, nigh at hand in the time of need 
Isa. \. 8, “ He is near that justifieth me 3” he is at my right hand, to direct and 
strengthen it, and hold it up, Ps. lxxxix. 21. hen he was in his agony an 
angel was sent from heaven to strengthen him, Lu. xxii. 43. ‘To this the vic- 
tories and triumphs of the cross were all owing; it was the Lord at his right 
hand that struck through kings, Ps. ex. 5; Isa. xlii. 1,2. Thirdly. The pros- 

ect he had of a glorious issue of his sufferings. It was for the joy set before 
vim, that he endured the cross, Heb. xii.2. He rested in hope, and that. made 
his rest glorious, Zsa. xi. 10. He knew he should be justified in the Spirit by 
his resurrection, and straightway glorified: see Jno. xiii. 31, 32. 

3. That he should be brought through his sufferings, and brought from under 
the power of death by a glorious resurrection. Ist. That his soul should not 
be left in hell; that is, his human spirit should not be long left, as other men’s 
spirits are, in a state of separation from the body, but should in alittle time 
return and be re-united toit, never to part again. 2nd. That being God’s Holy 
One in a peculiar manner, sanctified to the work of redemption, and perfectly 
free from sin, he should not see corruption, or feel it. ‘This implies, that he 
should not only be raised from the grave, but raised so soon that his dead body 
should not so much as begin to corrupt, which in the course of nature it would 
have done, if it had not been raised the third day. We that have so much cor- 
ruption in our souls must expect that our bodies also will corrupt, Job xxiv. 19. 
But that Holy One of God, who knew no sin, saw no corruption. Under the 
law it was strictly ordered that those parts of the sacrifices which were not 
burnt upon the altar yet should by no means be kept till the third day, lest they 
should putrefy, Lev. vii. 15, 18, which perhaps a at Christ’s rising the third 
day, that he might not see corruption, as neither was a bone of him broken. | 

4. That he should be abundantly recompensed for his sufferings, with the joy 
set before him, ver. 11. He was well assured, Ist. That be should not miss 
of his glory. ‘Thou wilt shew me the path of life,” and lead me to that life 
through this darksome valley. In confidence of this, when he gave up the 

host, he said, “ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit;” and a little 
Before) “Father, glorify thou me with thine own self.” 2nd. That he should 
be received into the presence of God, to sit at his right hand. His being 
admitted into God’s presence would be the acceptance of his service; and his 
being set at his right hand the recompence of it. 3rd. Thus, as a reward for 
the sorrows he underwent for our redemption, he should have a “fulness of 
joy, and pleasures for evermore ;” not only the glory he had with God, as God 
tevore all worlds, but the joy and pleasure of a Mediator, in seeing his seed, 
and the success and prosperity of his undertaking, Jsa. liii. 10, 11. 

Secondly. Christ being the head of the body, the church, these verses may 
for the most part be applied to all good Christians, who are guided and ani- 
mated by the Spirit of Christ; and in singing of them, when we have first given 
glory to Christ, in whom they have to our ace comfort had their accom- 
plishment, we may ce coecerece and edify ourselves and one another with 

hem, and may from hence learn 
" L That it our wisdom und duty to set the Lord always before us, and to 
see him coutinually at our right hand, wherever we are; to eye him as our 
chief good and highest end, our owner, ruler, pot hese our gracious bene- 
factor, our sure guide, and strict observer; and while we do thus we shall not 
be moved either from our duty or from our comfort. Blessed Paul set the 
Lord before him, when, though bonds and afflictions did abide him, he could 
bravely say, “ None of these things move me,” Acts xx. 24. 

2. That if our eyes be ever towards God, our hearts and tongues may ever 
rejoce in him. It is our own fault if they do not; if the heart rejoice in God, 
out of the abundance of that let the mouth speak, to his glory ana the edifica- 
tion of others. 


3. That dying Christians, as well as a dying Christ, may cheerfully ; ut off 
, the body in a believing expectation of a joyful resurrection. “ My flesh also 
| shall rest in hope.” Our bodies have little rest in this world, but in the grave 
| they shall rest as in their beds, Jsa. lvii. 2. We have little to hope for trom this 
life, but we shall rest in hope of a better life; that is, we may put off the body 
in that hope. Death destroys the hope of man, Jobd xiv. 14, but not the hope of 
a good Christian, Pr. xiv. 32. He has hope in his death, living hopes in dying 
moments; hopes that the body shall not be left for ever in the grave; but, 
though it see corruption for a time, it shall at the end of time be raised to 
immortality. Christ’s resurrection is an earnest of ours if we be his. 

4. That those who liye piously with God in their eye may die comfortably 
with heaven in their eye. In this world sorrow is our lot, but in heaven there 
is joy ; all our joys here are empty and defective, but in heaven there is a ful- 
ness of joy. Our pleasures here are transient and momentary, and sueh is the 
nature of them that it is not fit they should last long; but those at God’s right 
hand are pleasures for evermore; for they are the pleasures of immortal souls 
in the immediate vision and fruition of an eternal God. 


PSALM XVII. 


David, being in great distress and danger by the malice of his ewemies, doth in this 
psalm, by prayer, address himself to God, his tried refuge, and seeks shelter in him. 
I. He appeals to God concerning his integrity, ver. 1—4. II. He prays to God still 
to be upheld in his integrity, and preserved from the malice of his enemies, 
ver. 5—8, 13. III. He gives a character of his enemies, using that as a plea with God 
for his preservation. ver. 9—12, 14. IV. He comforts himself with the hopes of his 
future happiness, ver. 15. And some make him in this a type of Christ, who was 
perfectly innocent, and yet was hated and persecuted; but, like David, committed 
himself and his cause to him that judgeth righteously. 


A Prayer of David. 
EAR the right, O Lorn, 
Attend unto my cry, [lips. 
Give ear unto my prayer, that goeth not out of feigned 


2 Let my sentence come forth from thy presence ; 
Let thine eyes behold the things that are equal. 
3 Thou hast proved mine heart ; 
Thou hast visited me in the night ; 
Thou hast tried me, avd shalt find nothing ; 
I am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress. 
4 Concerning the works of men, 
By the word of thy lips I have kept me from the paths 
of the destroyer 
5 Hold up my goings in thy paths, 
That my footsteps slip not. 
6 I have called upon thee, for thou wilt hear me, O God: 
Incline thine ear unto me, and hear my speech 
7 Shew thy marvellous lovingkindness, 


O thou that savest by thy right hand 
Them which put their trust 77” thee 
From those that rise up against them. 


This psalm isa prayer. As there is a time to weep, and a time to rejoice, so 
there is a time for praise, and a time for prayer. avid was now persecuted, 
probably by Saul, who hunted him like a partridge on the mountains ; without 
were fightings, within were fears, and both drove him to his prayers. He 
addresseth himself to God in these verses, both by way of atponls “ Hear the 
right, O Lord,” that is, let my righteous canse have a hearing before thy tri- 
bunal, and give judgment upon it; and by way of petition, “Give ear unto my 
prayer,” ver. 1; and again, ver. 6, “Incline thine ear unto me, and hear my 
speech.” Not that God needs to be thus pressed with our importunity, but 
he gives ns leave thus to express our earnest desires of his gracious answers to 
our prayers. These things he pleads with God for audience, 1. That he was 
sincere, and did not dissemble with God in his prayer; it “goeth not out of 
feigned lips.” He meant as he spoke, and the impressions on his mind agreed 
with the expressions of his mouth. Feigned prayers are fruitless, but if our 
hearts lead our prayers God will meet them with his favour. 2. That he had 
been used to pray at other times, and it was not his distress and danger that 
now first brought nim to his duty. “I have called upon thee” formerly, ver. 6, 
therefore, Lord, hear me now. It will be a great comfort to us if trouble, 
when it comes, finds the wheels of prayer a going, for then may we come with 
the more boldness to the throne of grace. ‘Tradesmen are willing to oblige 
those that have been long their customers. 3, That he was encouraged by 
his faith to expect God would take notice of his prayers. I know “thou wilt 
hear me,” and therefore, “O God, incline thine ear unto me.” Our believing 
dependence upon God is a good plea to enforce our desires towards him. Let 
us now see, 

First. What his appeal is. And there observe, 

1. What the court is to the cognizance and determination of which he doth 
appeal. It is the court of heaven. Lord, do thou “ hear the right,” for Saul is 
so passionate, so prejudiced, he will not hear it. Lord, “let my sentence come 
forth from thy presence,” ver. 2, Men sentence me to be run down, aud cut off 
as an evil-doer. Lord, I appeal from them to thee. This he did in a public 
remonstrance before Saul’s face, 1 Sam. xxiv. 12, “ The Lord judge between me 
and thee;” and he repeats it here in his private devotions. Note, Ist. The 
equity and extent of Ged’s government and judgment is a very great support 
to injured innocency. If we are blackened and abused and misrepresented by 
unrighteous men, it is our comfort that we have a righteous God to go to, who 
will take our part, who is the patron of the oppressed, whose judgment is 
according to truth, by the discoveries of which every person and every cause 
will appear in a true light, stript of all false colours, and by the decisions 
of which all unrighteous dooms will be reversed, and to every man will be 
rendered according to his work. 2nd. Sincerity dreads no scrutiny, no, not 
that of God himself, according to the tenor of the covenant of grace. “ Let 
thine eyes behuld the things that are equal.” God’s omniscience is as much 
the joy of the upright as it is the terror of hypocrites, and is partioularly 


a Aa 


except in God, or beyond Him. Others take it to mean, “IL have no 

without thee,” or, “The good I have comes from thee. The 
idea that man’s goodness is not equal to that of God is objectionable. 
The following words, which in the common version are, “ But to the 
saints,” &c., require a remark. In the former verse the writer has 
said that the Lord is his God, and in — ze ate his views and 

iments in regard to the saints in whom he delights. 

are 6. The ines” are the limits or bounds which have fallen to 


the lot of the psalmist; hence, the portion which he possesses. The 
phrase comes of the custom of measuring fields with lines or cords. 

xvi. 7. The word “reins” was among the Hebrews used for 
thoughts and emotions, just as we speak of the heart. All such 
phrases are figurative, and due to the sensations men feel in the body 
when they are strongly moved to attend to some subject. Our version 
is very tame, and might be well altered: “Even by night my emo- 
tions admonish me.” ves 


PSALM 


comfortable to those who are falsely accused, and in any wise have wrong done | 


tnem. 

2. What the evidence is by which ne hopes to maxe good his appeal. It is 
the trial God had made of him; ver.’3, “ Thou hast proved mine heart.” God’s 
sentence is therefore right, because he always proceeds upon his own know- 
ledge, which is more certain and infallible than that which men attain to by 
the closest views and the strictest searches. He knew God had tried him, 
ist. By his own conscience, which is God's deputy in the soul. “ The spirit of 
a man is the candle of the Lord;” with this God had searched him, and visited 
him in the night, when he communed with his own heart upon his bed. He 
had submitted to the search, and had seriously reviewed the actions of his life, 
to discover what was amiss; but could find nothing of that which his enemies 
charged him with. 2nd. By providence. God had tried him by the fair oppor- 
tunity he had once and again to kill Saul; and tried him uy the malice of Saul, 
the treachery of his friends, and the many provocations that were given him, 
so that if he had been the man he was represented to be, it would have 
appeared; but upon all these trials there was nothing found against him, no 
proof at all of the things whereof they accused him. 

God tried his heart, and could witness to the integrity of that; but, for the 
farther proof of his integrity, he himself takes notice of two things, concerning 
which his conscience bore tim record: First. That he had a fixed resolution 
aguinst all tongue sins: “Iam purposed,” and fully determined, in the strength 
of God’s grace, “‘ that my meath shall not transgress.” He doth not say, I hope 
it shall not, or, I wish it may not; but, I am fully purposed that it shall not; 
with this bridle he kept his mouth, Ps, xxxix. 2. Note, Constant resolution 
and watchfulness against tongue sins will be a good evidence of our integrity. 
“Tf any offend not in word, the same is a perfect man,” Jas. iii. 2. He doth not 
say, My mouth never shall transgress, for “in many things we all offend,” but, 
J am purposed that it shall not, and He that searcheth the heart knows whether 
the purpose be sincere. Secondly. ‘That he had been as careful to refrain from 
sinful actions as from sinful words ; ver. 4, “ Concerning the” common “ works 
of men,” the actions and affairs of human life, “I have,” by the direction of thy 
word, “kept me from the paths of the destroyer.” Some understand it, par- 
ticularly, that he had not been himself a destroyer of Saul, when it lay in his 
power, nor had he permitted others to be so, but said to Abishai, “ Destroy him 
not,” 1 Sam. xxvi.9. But it may be taken more generally, he kept himself from 
all evil works, and endeavoured, according to the duty of his place, to keep 
others from them too. Note, Ist. The ways of sin are paths of the destroyer, 
that is, of the devil, whose name is Abaddon and Apollyon, that is, a destroyer, 
and who ruins souls by decoying them into the paths of sin. 2nd. It concerns 
us all to keep out of the paths of the destroyer, for if we walk in those ways 
that lead to destruction, we must thank ourselves if destruction and misery be 
our portion at last. 37d. It is by the word of God, as our guide and rule, that 


we must keep out of the paths of the destroyer, by observing the directions and 
admonitions of that, Ps. cxix.9. 4th. If we carefully avoid all the paths of 
sin, it will be very comfortable in the reflection when we are in trouble, If 
we keep ourselves, that the wicked one touch us not with his temptations, 
1 Jno. v. 18, we may hope he shall not be able to touch us with his terrors. | 

Secondly. What his petition is. It is in short this: that he might experience 
the good work of God in him, as an evidence of, and qualification for, the good | 
will of God towards him. This is grace and peace from God the Father. 

1. He prays for the work of God's grace in him; ver. 5, “ Hold up my goings 
in thy paths.” Lord, I have by thy grace “kept me from the paths of the 
destroyer,” by the same grace let me be kept iu thy paths; let me not only be 
restrained from doing that which is evil, but quickened to abound always in 
that which is good. Let my goings be held in thy paths, that I may not turn 
back from them, nor turn aside out of them; let them be held up in thy paths, 
that 1 may not stumble and fall into sin, that I may not trifle and neglect my 
duty. Lord,as thou hast kept me hitherto, so keep me still. ‘Those that are 
through grace going in God’s paths, have need to pray, and do pray, that 
their goings may be held up in those paths; for we stand no longer than he 
is pleased to hold us, we go no farther than he is pleased to lead us, bear 
up, and carry us. David had been kept in the way of his duty hitherto, and 
yet he doth not think that would be his security for the future, and there- 
fore prays, ‘Lord, still hold me.up.’ ‘Those that would proceed and _ per- 
severe in the way of God, must by faith and prayer fetch in daily fresh 
supplies of grace and strength from him. David was sensible that his way 
was slippery, that he himself was weak, and not so well fixed and furnished 
as he should be; that there were those who watched for his halting, and 
would improve the least slip against him, and therefore he prays, ‘ Lord, hold 
me up, that my foot slip not, that | may never say or do any thing that looks 
either dishonest or distrustful of thee and thy providence and promise.’ 

2. He prays for the tokens of God’s favour to him, ver. 7. Observe here, 
Ist. How lie eyes God as the protector and saviour of his people, so he calls 
him, and from that he takes his encouragement in prayer. “QO thou that savest 
by thy right hand” (by thine own power, and needest not the agency of any 
other,) “them which put their trust in thee, from those that rise up against 
them.” It is the character of God’s people, that they trust in him; he is 
pleased to make them his confidants, for his secret is with the righteous ; and 
they make him their confidence, for to him they commit themselves. ‘Those 
that trust in God have many enemies, many that rise up against them, and seek 
their ruin; but they have one friend that is able to deal with them all, and if 
he be fur them no matter who is against them. He reckons it his honour to 
be their Saviour. His almighty power is engaged for them, and they have all 
found him ready to save them. he margin reads it, ‘O thou that savest them 
which trust in thee from those that rise up against thy right hand” Those that 
are enemies to the saints are rebels against God and his right hand, and there- 
fore no doubt he will in due time appear against them. 2nd. What he expects 
and desires from God: “ Shew thy marvellous lovingkindness.” The word 
signifies, First. Distinguishing favours. Set apart thy lovingkindnesses for 
me; put me not off with common mercies, but be gracious to me, “as thou 
usest to do to those who love thy name.” Secondly. Wonderful favours. O 
make thy lovingkindness admirable; that is, Lord, testify thy favour to me in 
such a way as that I and others may wonder at it. God’s lovingkindness is 
marvellous for the freeness and the fulness of it; in some instances it appears 
in a special manner marvellous, Ps. exviii. 23, it will certainly appear so in the 
salvation of the saints, when Christ shall come “to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that believe.” 


8 Keep me as the apple of the eye, 

Hide me under the shadow of thy wings, 
Y From the wicked that oppress me, 

I’'rom wy deadly enemies, who compass me about. 
10 ‘They are inclosed in their own fat: 


With their mouth they speak proudly. 


xvi. 10. “Hell” here is not the place of punishment, but the 
unseen world. The passage is applied as prophetic to Christ, in Acts 
ii. 27. 

xvii. 1. The first words are literally “Hear righteousness, O Lord.” 
The Syriac is, “ Hear, O Holy Lord; regard my petition, and listen to 
my prayer, which is nct from deceitful lips.” ‘The Hebrew may be 
translated, “Hear me in righteousness, O Lord; give heed to my 
ery ; listen to my prayer, which is not upon deceitful lips.” 
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They have now compassed us in our steps: 

They have set their eyes bowing down to the earth; 
12 Like as a lion that is greedy of his prey, 

And as it were a young lion lurking in secret places 


13 Arise, O Lorp, disappoint him, cast him down : 

Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy sword : 
| 14 From men which are thy hand, O Lorp, (life, 
From men of the world, which have their portion in this 
And whose belly thou fillest with thy hid treasure : 
They are full of children, and leave the rest of their 
substance to their babes. 
15 As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness : 


I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness. 


We may observe in these verses, 

First. What David prays for. Being compassed about with enemies that 
sought his life, he prays to God to preserve him safe through all their attempts 
against him, to the crown to which he was anointed. And this prayer was both 
a prediction of the prcesrelion of Christ through all the hardships and diffi- 
culties of his humiliation, to the glories and joys of his exalted state, and a 
pattern to Christians to commit the keeping of their souls to God, trusting him 
to preserve them to his heavenly kingdom. He prays, 

1, That he himself might be protected, ver. 8. Keep me safe; hide me close, 
where I may not to be found, where I may not be come at. “ Deliver my soul, 
not only my mortal life from death, but my immortal spirit from sin. Those 
who put themselves under God’s protection may in faith implore the benetit 
of it. He prays that God would keep him, Ist. With as much care as a man 
keeps the apple of his eye, which nature has wonderfully fenced, and teaches 
us to guard. If we kee God’s law as the apple of our eye, Pr. vii. 2, we may 
expect that God will so keep us; for it is said concerning his people. that whoso 
toucheth them toucheth the apple of his eye, Zec. ii. 8. 2nd. With as much 
tenderness as the hen gathers her young ones under her wings. Christ useth the 
similitude, Mat. xxiii. 37; “ Hide me under the shadow of thy wings,” where L 
may be both safe and warm. Or, perhaps, it rather alludes to the wings of the 
cherubims shadowing the mercy-seat. et me be taken under the protection 
of that glorious grace which is peculiar to God’s Israel. What David here 
prays for was performed to the Son of David our Lord Jesus, of whom it is 
said, Jsa. xlix. 2, that God hid him in the shadow of his hand, hid him as a 
polished shaft in his quiver. David prays, Lord, keep me from the wicked, 
from men of the world; thatis, First. From being and doing like them, from 
walking in their counsel, and standing in their way, and eating of their dainties. 
Secondly, From being destroyed and run down by them. Let them not have 
their will against me, let them not triumph over me. 

2. That all the designs of his enemies to bring him either into sin or into 
trouble might be defeated; ver. 13, “ Arise, O Lord,” aypear for me, “ dis- 
sppoine him,” and cast_him down in his own eyes by the disappointment, 
While Sanl persecuted David, how often did he miss his prey, then when he 
thought he had him sure enough; and how were Christ's enemies disappointed 
by his resurrection, who thought they had gained their point when they had 
put him to death. 

Secondly. What he pleads for the encouraging of his own faith in these 
petitions, and his hope of speeding. He pleads, 

1. The malice and wickedness of his enemies. They are such as are not 
fit to be countenanced, such as, if I be not delivered from them by the special 
care of God himself, will be my ruin. Lord, see what wicked men they are 
that oppress me, and waste me, and run me down. Ist. They are very spiteful 
and malicious. They are my deadly enemies, that thirst after my blood, my 
heart’s blood; ‘enemies aguinst the soul,’ so the word is. David's enemies did 
what they could to drive him to sin, and drive him away from God; they bade 
him go serve other gods, | Sam. xxvi. 19; and therefore he had reason to pray 
against them. Note, Those are our worst enemies, and we ought so to account 
them, that are enemies to our souls. 2nd. They are very secure and sensual, 
insolent and haughty, ver. 10. “They are enclosed in their own fat,” wrap 
themselves, hug themselves, in their own honour, and power, and plenty, and 
then make light of God, and set his judgments at defiance, Jub xv. 26; 
Ps. \xxiii. 7. They wallow in pleasure, and promise themselves that to- 
morrow shall be as this day; and therefore, “‘ with their mouth they speak 
proudly,” glorying in themselves, blaspheming God, trampling upon his people, 
and insulting them: see Jtev. xiii. 5; 6. Lord, are not such men as these fit 
to be mortified and humbled, and made to know themselves? Will it not 
be for thy glory to look upon these proud men, and abase them? 3rd. They 
are restless and unwearied in their attempts against me, they compass me 
about, ver. 9. “ They have now” in a manner gained their point, they have 
surrounded us, “they have compassed us in our steps,” they track us wherever 
we go, follow us as close as the hound doth the hare, and take all advantages 
against us, being both too many for us, and too quick for us; and yet they 
take on them to look another way, “they set their eyes bowing down to the 
earth,” as if they were meditating, retired into themselves, and thinking of 
something else; or, as some think, they are watchful and intent upon it to 
do us a mischief; downlooked, and never slip an opportunity of compassin 
their design. 4th. The ringleader of them (that was Saul) is in a specia 
manner bloody and barbarous, politic and projecting, ver. 12, like a lion that 
lives by prey, and is therefore greedy of it. It is as much the meat and drink 
of a wicked man to do mischief, as it is of a good man to do good. Heis like 
“a young lion lurking in secret places,” disguising his cruel designs. This 
is fitly applied to Saul, who songht David on the rocks of the wild goats, 
1 Sam. xxiv. 2; and in the wilderness of Ziph, 1 Sam. xxvi. 2, where lions 
used to lurk for their prey. 

2. ‘The power God hath over them to control and restrain them. He pleads, 
Ist. Lord, they are thy sword, and will any father suffer his sword to be drawn 
against his own children? As this is a reason why we should patiently bear 
the injuries of men, that they are but the instruments of the trouble, it comes 
originally from God, to whose will we are bound to submit, so it is an encou- 
ragement to us to hope both that their wrath shall praise him, and that the 
remainder thereof he will restrain, that they are God’s sword, which he can 
manage as he pleaseth, which cannot move without him, and which he will 
sheath when he has done his work with it. 2nd. They are thy hand, by 
which thou dost chastise thy people, and make them feel thy displeasure. He 
therefore expects deliverance from God’s hand, because from God’s hand the 
trouble came; una eademque manus vulnus opemque tulit,—‘the same hand 
wounds and heals.’ ‘There is no flying from God’s hand, but by flying to it. 


xvii. 2, Literally, “Let my judgment proceed from thy presence ; 
may thine eyes behold the things that are right.” 

xvii. 3. “Thou hast proved” may here form part of a prayer, in 
which case the translation will be, “Prove my heart, visit me by nigh 
and try meas with fire: thou wilt find nothing.” The last clause is 
obscure, and is variously translated. Fiirst has, “My thinking did 
not go beyond my mouth.” Another explanation is, “ In that which 


I designed my mouth did not transgress.” The Vulgate and some 
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It Is very comfortable, when we are in fear of the power of man, to see *+ 
dependent upon, and insubjection to, the power of God: see Jsa. x. 6, 7, 15. 

(3. Their outwara prosperity, ver. 14. Lord, appear against them; for, ist. 
They are entirely devoted to the world, and care not for thee and thy favour. 
They are men of the world, acted by the spirit of the world walking accord- 
ing to the course of this world, in lave with the wealth and pleasure of this 
world, eager in the pursuits of it, and making them their business, and at ease 
in the enjoyments of it, and making them their bliss. They “have their portion 
in this life;” that is, they look upon the good things of this world as the best 
things, and sufficient to make them happy, and they choose them accordingly, 
place their felicity in them, aim at them as their chief good, rest satisfied with 
them, their souls take their ease in them, and they look no farther, nor are 
in any care to provide for another life. These things are their consolation, 
“Lu. vi, 24; their good things, Lu. xvi. 25; their reward, Mat. vi. 5; the penny 
they agreed for, Mat. xx. 13. Now, Lord, shall men of this character be sup- 
ported and countenanced against those that honour thee, by preferring tes 
favour before all the wealth in this world, and taking thee for their portion ? 
Ps. xvi.5. 2nd. They have abundance of the world. First. They have enlarged 
appetites, and a great deal wherewith to satisfy them; their “ belly thou fillest 
with thy hid treasures.” The things of this world are called treasures, because 
they are so accounted; otherwise to a soul, and in comparison with eternal 
blessings, they are but trash. They are hid in the several parts of the creation, 
and hid in the sovereign disposals of Providence. They are God’s hid treasures, 
for the earth is his and the fulness thereof, though the men of the world think 
it is their own, and forget God’s property in it. They that fare deliciously 
every day, have their bellies filled with these hid treasures, and they will but 
fill the belly, 1 Cor. vi. 13; they will not fill the soul, they are not bread for 
that, nor can they satisfy, Isa. lv. 2. They are husks, and ashes, and wind; yet 
the most of men, having no eare for their souls, but all for their bellies, take 
up with them. Secondly. They have numerous families, and a great deal to 
leave tothem. “They are full of children,” and yet their pasture is not over- 
stocked, they have enough for them all, “and leave the rest of their substance 
to their babes,” that is, to their grand-ghildren; and this is their heaven, it is 
their bliss, it is their all. Lord, saith 
let not me have my portion with them; deliver me from their designs against 
me, for, they having so much wealth and power, I am not able to deal with 
them unless the Lord be on my side. 

4. He pleads his own dependence upon God as his portion and happiness. 
They have their portion in this life, but as for me, ver. 15, lam none of them, 
I have but little of the world ; nec habeo, nec careo, nec curo,—1 neither 
have, nor need, nor care for it.’ It is the vision and fruition of God that 
I place my happiness in, that is it I hope for, and comfort myself with the 
distinguish myself from those that “have their portion 


hopes of, and ay pba t 
in this life.” Beholding God’s face with satisfaction may be considered, 
Ist. As our duty and comfort in this world. We must in righteousness 


(clothed with Christ’s righteousness, having a good heart, and a good life,) 
by faith behold God’s face, and set him always before us: entertain our- 
selves from day to day with the contemplation of the beauty of the Lord; 
and when we awake every morning we must be satisfied with his likeness 
set before us in his word, and with his likeness stamped upon us by his renew- 
ing grace. Our experience of God’s favour to us, and our conformity to him, 
should yield us more satisfaction than they have whose belly is filled with 
the delights of sense. 2nd. As our recompence and happiness in the other 
world. With the prospect of that he concluded the foregoing psalm, and so 
this: that happiness is prepared ang designed only for the righteous that are 
justified and sanctified. ‘They shall be put in possession of it when they awake; 
when the soul awakes, at death, out of its slumber in the body, and when the 
body awakes, at the resurrection, out of its slumber in the grave. That 
blessedness will consist in three things: First. The immediate vision of God 
and his glory, “I shall behold thy face,” not as in this world through a glass 
darkly. The knowledge of God will there be perfected, and the enlarged 
intellects filled with it. Secondly. The participations of his likeness; our 
holiness will there be perfect. his results from the former; 1./no. iii. 2, “ when 
he wre appear we shail” therefore “be like him, for we shall see him as he 
Tey Thirdly. A complete and full satisfaction resulting from this. “I shall be 
satisfied,” abundantly satisfied with it. There is no satisfaction for a soul but 
in God, and in his face and likeness, his good-will towards us, and his good 
work in us; and even that satisfaction will not be perfect till we come to 


heaven. 
PSALM XVIII. 


This psalm we met with before in the history of David’s life, 2 Sam. xxii. That was the 
first edition of it; here we have it revived, altered a little, and fitted for the service 
of the church, It is David’s thanksgiving for the many deliverances God had wrought 
for him, which he desired always to preserve fresh in his own memory, and to diffuse 
and entail the knowledge of them. It is an admirable composure. The poetry is very 
fine, the images bold, the expressions lofty, and every word proper and significant. 
But the piety far exceeds the poetry ; holy faith, and love, and joy, and praise, and hope, 
are here lively, active, and upon the wing. I. He triumphs in God, ver. 1—3. Il. He 
magnifies the deliverances God had wrought for him, ver. 4—19. III, He takes the 
comfort of his integrity which God had thereby cleared up, ver. 20—28. IV. He gives 
to God the glory of all his achievements, ver. 29—42. V. He encourageth himself 
with the expectation of what God would farther do for him and his, ver, 43—50. 


T’o the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, the servant of the Lorp, who spake 
unto the Lorp the words of this song in the day that the Lorp delivered him 
from the hand of all his enemies, and from the hand of Saul: And he said, 


WILL love thee, O Lorp, my strength. 

2 The Lorp ¢s my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer ; 
My God, my strength, in whom I will trust ; [ tower. 
My buckler, and the horn of my salvation, avd my high 
I will call upon the Lorn, who is worthy to be praised : 
So shall I be saved from mine enemies. 

The sorrows of death compassed me, 

And the floods of ungodly men made me afraid. 

The sorrows ot hell compassed me about : 

The snares of death prevented me [my God: 
In my distress I called upon the Lorn, and cried unto 
He heard my voice out of his temple, 

And my cry came before him, even into his ears, 
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avid, Deliver me from them; that is, | 
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7 Then the earth shook and trembled ; 

The foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, 
Because he was wroth 

There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 

And fire out of his mouth devoured : 

Coals were kindled by it. 

He bowed the heavens also, and came down: 

And darkness zeas under his feet. 

And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly : 

Yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind 

He made darkness his secret place ; 

His pavilion round about him 

Were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. 
At the brightness ¢a¢ was before him his thick clouds 
Hail stones and coals of fire. [ passed, 
The Lorp also thundered in the heavens, : 
And the Highest gave his voice ; 

Hail stones and coals of fire. 

Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them ; 
And he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. 
Then the channels of waters were seen, 

And the foundations of the world were discovered 
At thy rebuke, O Lorn, 

At the blast of the breath of thy nostrils, 

He sent from above, he took me, 

He drew me out of many waters. 

He delivered me from my strong enemy, 

And from them which hated me: 

For they were too strong for me. 

They prevented me in the day of my calamity : 
But the Lorp was my stay. 

He brought me forth also into a large place ; 

He delivered me, because he delighted in me, 


The title gives us the occasion of penning this psalm. We had it before 
2 Sam. xxii. 1, only here we are told that the psalm was delivered “to the 
chief musician,” or precentor in the temple songs. Note, The private compo- 
sures of good men, designed by them for their own use, mr.y be serviceable to 
the public, that others may not only borrow light from their candle, buv heat 
from their fire. Examples sometimes teach better than rules; and David is 
here called “the servant of the Lord,” as Moses was, net only as every good 
man is God’s servant, but because with his sceptre, with his sword, and with 
his pen, he greatly promoted the interests of God’s kingdom in Israel. It was 

more his honour that he was a servant of the Lord thin that he was king of a 
sreat kingdom; and so he himself accounted it, Ps, exvi. 16, “ O Lord, truly 
{ am thy servant.” In these verses, 

First. He triumphs in God, and his relation to hin. The first words of the 
psalm, “1 will love thee, O Lord, my strength,” arc here prefixed as the scope 
and contents of the whole. Love to God is the \.7st and great commandment 
of the law, because it is the principle of all our acceptable praise and obedi- 
ence; and this use we should make of all the mercies God bestows upon us 
our hearts should thereby be enlarged in love to him. This he requires, an 
will accept; and we are very ungrateful if we grudge him so poor a return, 
An interest in the person loved is the lover’s delight; this string therefore be 
touches, and on this he harps with a great deal of pleasure; ver. 2, ‘he Lord 
Jehovah, is my God; and then, he is my rock, my fortress, all that which t 
need and can desire in my present distress ; for there is that in God which is 
suited to all the exigences and occasions of his people that trust in him. He 
is my rock, and strength, and fortress; that is, 1. I have found him so in 
the greatest dangers and difficulties. a: I have chosen him to be 80, disclaiming 
all others, and depending upon him alone to protect me. Those that truly love 
God may thus triumph in him as theirs;-and may with confidence call upon 
him, ver. 3. This farther use we should make of our deliverances, we must 
not only love God the better, but love prayer the better. Call upon him as 
long as we live, especially in time of trouble, with an assurance that so we 
shall be saved; for thus it is written, that “whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved,” Acts 1i. 21, 

Secondly. He sets himself to greaten the deliverances God had wrought for 
him, that re might be the more affected in his returns of praise. It is good for 
us to observe all the circumstances of a mercy, which magnify the power of 
God and his goodness to us in it. 

1, The more imminent and threatening the danger was_out of which we 
were delivered the greater is the mercy of the deliverance. David now remem- 
bered how the forces of his enemies poured in upon him, which he calls the 
floods of Belial, shoals of the children of Belial, likely to overpower him with 
numbers. ‘They surrounded him, compassed him about; they surprised him, 
and by that means were very near seizing him; their snares prevented him; 
and og without were fightings within were fears and sorrows, ver. 4,5. His 
spirit was overwhelmed, and he looked upon himself as a gone man: see 
Ps. cxyi. 2. ; 

2. The more earnest we have been with God for deliverance, and the more 
direct answer it is to our prayers, the more we are obliged to be thankful. 
David’s deliverances were sv, ver. 6. David was found a praying man, and 
God was found a prayer-hearing God. If we pray as he did, we shall speed as 
he did. Though dstrena drive us to prayer, God will not therefore be deaf to 
us; nay, being a God of piy, he will be the more ready to succour us. 

3. The more wonderful God’s appearances are in any deliverance the 
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others of the ancient authorities arrange the words differently, and 
with a different pointing in part; it is thus represented by the 
modern Komish version of verses 3 and 4:—‘‘Thou hast proved my 
heart, and visited it by night; thou hast tried me by fire; and 
iniquity hath not been found in me: that my mouth may not speak 
the words of men; for the sake of the words of thy lips I have kept 


hard ways.” “Hard ways” here are firm and solid paths; but the 


authorised version is better, 


xvii. 10. The figurative phrase, ‘They are inclosed in their own 
fat,’ must be explained of the insensibility and want of commisera- 
tion which the enemies of the psalmist exhibited. Several other 
figures appear in the following verses, in which some of the old 
translations greatly vary, but the ordinary rendering is in the main 
correct. 

xviii. Title. The composition of this psalm js also ascribed to 
David in 2 Sam. xxii, where there is another copy of it, with some 
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greater it is. Such were the deliverances wrought for David, in which God’s 
manifestation of his presence and glorious attributes is most magnificently 
described, ver. 7, &c. Little appeared of man, but much of God, in these 
deliverances. Ist. He appeared a God of almighty power; for he made the 
earth shake and tremble, and moved even the foundations of the hills, ver. 7, 
as of old at mount Sinai. When the men of the earth were struck with fear, 
then the earth might be said to tremble; when the great men of the earth 
were put into confusion, then the hills moved. 2nd. He shewed his anger and 
displeasure against the enemies and persecutors of his people. _He was wroth, 
ver. 7. His wrath smoked, it burned, it was fire, it was devouring fire, ver. 8; 
and coals were kindled by it. Those that by their own sins make themselves as 
coals (that is, fuel) to this fire, will be consumed by it. He that “ ordaineth his 
arrows against the persecutors, sendeth them forth” when he pleaseth, and 
they are sure to hit the mark, and do execution; for those arrows are light- 
nings, ver. 14. 3rd. He shewed his readiness to plead his people s cause, and 
work deliverance for them; for “he rode upon a cherub, and did fly,” for 
the maintaining of right, and the relieving his distressed servants, ver. 10. No 
opposition, no obstruction, ean be given to him *‘ who rideth upon the wings 
of the wind, who rides on the heavens for the help of his people, and in his 
excelleney on the skies.” 4th. He shewed his condescension, in taking cogniz- 
ance of David’s case; “ He bowed the heaveris and came down,” ver. 9; did not 
send an angel, but came himself, as one afflicted in the afflictions of his people. 
Sth. He wrapped himself in darkness, and yet commanded light to shine out 
of darkness for his people, Zsa. xlv. 15. He is a God that hideth himself; for 
“he made darkness his pavilion,” ver. 11. His glory is invisible, his counsels 
are unsearchable, and his proceedings unaccountable; and so, as to us, “ clouds 
and darkness are round about him.” We know not the way that he takes, even 
when he is coming towards us in ways of mercy; but when his designs are 
secret they are kind; for, thongh he hide himself, he is the God of Israel, 
the Saviour; and, at his brightness the thick clouds pass, ver. 12, comfort 
returns, the face of affairs is changed, and that which was gloomy and threat- 
ening becomes serene and pleasant. ‘ag’ f 

4. The greater the difficulties are that lie in the way of deliverance the 
more glorious the deliverance is. For the rescuing of David, the waters were 
to be divided till the very channels were seen. The earth was to be cloven 
till the very foundations of it were discovered, ver. 15. There were waters 
deep and many, waters out of which he was to be drawn, ver. 16, as Moses, 
who from thence had his name, because he was drawn out of the water lite- 
rally, so David figuratively. His enemies were strong, and they hated him; 
had he been left to himself, they had been too strong for him, ver. 17; and 
they were too quick for him, for they prevented him in the day of his calamity 
ver. 18. But in the midst of his troubles the Lord was his stay, so that he did 
not sink. Note, God will not only deliver his people out of their troubles in 
due time, but he will sustain them, and bear them up under their troubles in 
the meantime. ‘ ’ 

5. That which especially magnified the deliverance was, that his comfort 
was the fruit of it, and God’s favour was the root and fountain of it. Ist. It 
was an introduction to his preferment; ver. 19, “He brought me forth also” 
out of my straits “into a large place,” where I had not only room to turn me, 
but room to thrive. 2nd. It was a token of God's favour to him, and that 
made it doubly sweet. “He delivered me because he delighted in me,” not 
for my merit, but for his own grace and good-will: compare this with 
2 Sam. xv. 25, “If he thus say, I have no delight in thee, here | am.” We owe 
our salvation, that great deliverance, to the delight God had in the Son of 
David, in whom he has declared himself to be well pleased. 

In singing this, we must triumph in God, and trust in him. And we may 
apply it to Christ, the Son of David. The sorrows of death surrounded him; in 
his distress he prayed, Heb. v.7; God made the earth to shake and tremble, 
and the rocks to rend, and brought him out in his resurrection into a large 
place, because he celighted in him and his undertaking. 


20 The Lorp rewarded me according to my righteousness ; 
According to the cleanness of my hands hath he recom- 
21 For I have kept the ways of the Lorp, [pensed me. 
And have not wickedly departed from my God. 
22 For all his judgments were before me, 
And I did not put away his statutes from me 
23 I was also upright before him, 
And I kept myself from mine iniquity. 
24 Therefore hath the Lorp recompensed me 
According to my righteousness, 
According to the cleanness of my hands in his eyesight. 
25 With the merciful thou wilt shew thyself merciful ; 
With an upright man thou wilt shew thyself upright ; 
26 With the pure thou wilt shew thyself pure ; 
And with the froward thou wilt shew thyself froward. 
27 For thou wilt save the afflicted people ; 
But wilt bring down high looks. 
28 For thou wilt light my candle : 
The Lorp my God will enlighten my darkness. 


Here, First. David reflects with comfort upon his own integrity, and rejoiceth 
in the testimony of his conscience, that he had had his conversation in godly 
sincerity, and not with fleshly wisdom, 2 Cor. i. 12. His deliverances were an 
evidence of this, and this was the great comfort of his deliverances. His 
enemies had misrepresented him, and perhaps when his troubles continued long, 
he began to suspect himself; but, when God visibly took his part, he had both 
the credit and the comfort of his righteousness. 1. His deliverances cleared 
his innocency before men, and acquitted him from those crimes which he was 
falsely accused of. This he calls rewarding him according to his righteousness, 
rer. 20, 24; that is, determining the controversy between him and his enemies, 
according to the justice of his cause, and the cleanness of his hands from that 
sedition, treason, and rebellion with which he was charged. He had often 
appealed to God concerning his innocency; and now God had given judgment 
upon the appeal, as he always will, according to equity. 2. They confirmed 
the testimony of his own conscience for him, which he here reviews with a great 
deal of pleasure, ver. 21—23. His own heart knows and is ready to attest it, 


various ieadings, as the omission of the first verse and other less || a succession of bold hyperbole, not describing a series of facts in 


considerable differences. The comparison of the two copies as they 
stand in our translation will be useful and instructive. The grandeur 
and power of the composition will be manifest even to such as have 
little acquaintance with the peculiarities of Hebrew poetry. It is 
admitted that there are some expressions which are obscure and 
abrupt, and yet the general scope and drift of this sacred psalm may 
be readily perceived. From verse 4 and onward to verse 16 tkere is 
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Ist. That he had kept firm to his duty, and had not departed, not wickedly, 
not wilfully, departed from his God. They that forsake the ways of the Lord 
do in effect depart from, their God, and it is a wicked thing to do so. But 
though we are conscious to ourselves of many a stumble, and many a false 
step taken, yet, if we recover ourselves by repentance, and go on in the way of 
our duty, it shall not be construed a departure, for it is not a wicked depar- 
turc from our God. 2nd, That he had kept his eye upon the rule of God’s 
commands ; ver. 22, “All his judgments were before me,” and I had a respect to 
them all, despised none as little, disliked none as hard, but made it my care 
and business to conform to them all. His statutes I did not put away from 
me, out of my sight, out of my mind, but kept my eye always upon them, and 
did not as those who, because they would quit the ways of the Lord, desire not 


| the knowledge of those ways. 3rd. That he had kept himself from his iniquity, 


and thereby had approved himself upright before God. Constant care to 
abstain from that sin, whatever it be, which doth most easily beset us, and to 
mortify the habit of it, will be a good evidence for us that we are upright 
before God. As David’s deliverances cleared his integrity, so did the exaltation 
of Christ clear his, and for ever roll away the reproach that was cast upon 
him; and therefore he is said to be “justified in the Spirit,” 1 Zim. iii. 16. 

Secondly. He takes occasion from thence to lay down the rules of God’s 
government and judgment, that we may know not only what God expects 
from us, but what we may expect from him, ver. 25, 26. 1. Those that shew 
mercy to others (even they need mercy, and cannot depend upon the merit, 
no, not of their works of mercy, and they) shall find merey with God, Mat. v. 7. 
2. Those that are faithful to their covenants with God, and the relations 
wherein they stand to him, shall find him all that to them which he has pro- 
mised to be. Wherever God finds an upright man he will be found an upright 
God. 3. Those that serve God with a pure conscience, shall find that the 
words of the Lord are pure words, that is, very sure to be depended on, and 
very sweet to be delighted in. 4. Those that resist God, and walk contrary to 
him, he will resist them, and walk contrary to them, Lev. xxvi. 2), 24. 

Thirdly. From thence he speaks comfort to the humble; “Thou wilt save the 
afflicted people,” that are wronged and bear it patiently. Terror to the proud; 
“Thou wilt bring down high looks,” that aim high and expect great things for 
themselves, and Took with scorn and disdain upon the poorand pious. And 
encouragement to himself; “ Thou wilt light my candle,” that is, thou wilt 
revive and comfort my sorrowful spirit, and not leave me melancholy; thou 
wilt recover me out of my troubles, and restore me to peace and prosperity ; - 
thou wilt make my honour bright, which is now eclipsed; thou wilt guide my 
way, and make it plain before me, that I may avoid the snares laid for me; - 
thou wilt light my candle to work by, and give me an opportunity of serving 
thee and the interests of thy kingdom among men. 

_ Let those that walk in darkness, and labour under many discouragements, 
in singing these verses, encourage themselves that God himself will be a light 


|| to them. 


29 For by thee I have run through a troop ; 

And by my God have I leaped over a wall. 
30 As for God, his way ts perfect: 

The word of the Lorn is tried: 

He zs a buckler to all those that trust in him. 
81 For who zs God save the Lorp ? 

Or who ¢s a rock save our God ? 


| 32 J¢ is God that girdeth me with strength, 


And maketh my way perfect. 
33 He maketh my feet like hinds’ /eez, 
And setteth me upon my high places. 
34 He teacheth my hands to war, 
So that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms. 
35 Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation: 
And thy right hand hath holden me up, 
And thy gentleness hath made me great. 
36 Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, 
That my feet did not slip. 
37 I have pursued mine enemies, and overtaken them : 
Neither did I turn again till they were consumed. 
38 I have wounded them that they were not able to rise: 
They are fallen under my feet. 
39 For thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle : 
Thou hast subdued under me those that rose up against 
me. 
40 Thou hast also given me the necks of mine enemies; 
That I might destroy them that hate me. 
41 They cried, but there was none to save them: 
Even unto the Lorp, but he answered them not. - 
42 Then did I beat them small as the dust before the wind: 
I did cast them out as the dirt in the streets. 
43 Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the people; . 
And thou hast made me the head of the heathen : 
A people whom I have not known shall serve me. 
44 As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me: 
The strangers shall submit themselves unto me. 
45 The strangers shall fade away, 
And be afraid out of their close places. i 


literal terms, but by a number of metaphors. The records of the 

life of David will be remembered as setting forth wondrous dangers 

and wondrous deliverances. The “temple,” in verse 6, is, of course, } 
not the Temple at Jerusalem, which was not built till later. The : 
word may, however, apply to the Tabernacle. It is simply im- - — 
possible to judge verses 7, &c., by our ordinary modes of thought —__ 
and utterance. Nor can we think that all this is not more far ; 
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46 The Lorp liveth; and blessed ve my rock ; 

And let the God of my salvation be exalted. 

It is God that avengeth me, 

And subdueth the people unto me. 

He delivereth me from mine enemies : [me : 
Yea, thou liftest me up above those that rise up against 
Thou hast delivered me from the violent man. 

Therefore will I give thanks unto thee, O Lorp, among 
And sing praises unto thy name. [the heathen, 
Great deliverance giveth he to his king ; 

And sheweth mercy to his anointed, 

Jo David, and to his seed for evermore. 


47 
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50 


FROM SCULPTURES AT PERSEPOLIS.—ver. 40. 

In these verses, ; 

First. David looks back with thankfulness upon the great things which God 
had done for him. He had not only wrought deliverance for him, but had 
given him victory and success, and made him triumph over those who thought 
to have triumphed over him. When we set ourselves to praise God for one 
mercy, we must be led by that to observe the many more with which we have 
been compassed about and followed all our days. Many things had contributed 
to David’s advancement, and he owns the hand of God in them all, to teach us 
to do likewise, in reviewing the several steps by which we have risen to our 
arbor 1. God had given him all his skill and understanding in military 
affairs, which he was not bred up to, nor designed for, his genius leading him 
more to music and poetry, and a contemplative life. “He teacheth my hands 
to war,” ver. 34. 2. God had given him bodily strength to go through the 
business and fatigue of war; God girded him with strength, ver. 32, 39, to that 
degree, that he could break even a bow of steel, ver. 34. What service God 
designs mer for he will be sure to fit them for, 3. God had likewise given him 
great swiftness, not to flee from the enemies, but to fly upon them; ver. 33, “ He 
maketh my feet like hinds’ feet;” ver. 36, “ Thou hast enlarged my steps under 
me,” but (whereas those that take large steps are apt to tread awry) “ my feet 
did not slip.” He was so swift that he pursued his enemies and overtook them 
ver. 37. 4. God had made him very bold and daring in his enterprises, an 
Se him spirit proportionable to his strength. If a troop stood in his way, 
he made nothing of running through them; if a wall, he made nothing of leap- 
ing over it, ver. 29; if ramparts and bulwarks, he soon mounted them, and, by 
Divine assistance, set his feet upon the high places of the enemy, ver. 33. 
5. God had protected him, and kept him safe in the midst of the greatest 
perils. Many atime he put his life in his hand, and yet it was wonderfully 
preserved. “Thou hast given me the shield of thy salvation,” ver. 35, and that 
‘as compassed me on every side. By that 1 have been “delivered from the 
strivings of the people,” that aimed at my destruction, ver. 43, particularly 
from the violent man, ver. 48, namely, Saul, who more than once threw a 
javelin at him. 6. God had prospered and succeeded him in his designs. He 
it was that made his way perfect, ver. 32; and it was his right hand that held 
him up, ver. 35. 7. God had given him ip over his enemies, the Philis- 
tines, Moabites, Ammonites, and all that fought against Israel. Those espe- 
cially he means, yet not excluding the house of Saul, which opposed his coming 
to the crown; and the partisans of Absalom and Sheba, that would have 
deposed him. He enlargeth much upon the goodness of God to him in defeat- 
ing his enemies, attributing his victories not to his own sword or bow, or the 
= No of his mighty men, but to the favour of God. { pursued them, ver. 37, 
1 wounded them, ver. 38, “for thou hast girded me with strength,” ver. 39. else 
I could not have done it. All the praise is ascribed to God; Thou hast subdued 
them under me, ver. 39._ Thou hast given me their necks, ver. 40, not only to 
trample upon them, as Jos. x. 24, but to cut them off. Even those that hated 
David whom God loved, and were enemies to the Israel of God, yet in their 
distress “cried unto the Lord,” but in vain, “he answered them not.” How 
could they expect he should, when it was he they fought against ? And when 
he disowned them, (as he will all those that act against his people,) no other suc- 
cours could stand them in stead, “ there was none to save them,” ver. 41, ‘Those 
whom God has abandoned are easily vanquished; “Then did I beat them 
small as the dust,” ver. 43; but those whose cause is just he avengeth, ver. 47; 
and those whom he favours will certainly be lifted up above those that rise 
up against them, ver. 42. 8. God had raised him to the throne, and not only 
delivered him and kept him alive, but dignified him, and made him great, 
ver. 35. ‘Thy gentleness hath increased me ;’ thy discipline and instruction, so 
some. The good lessons David learned in his atHiction prepared him for the 
dignity and power that were intended him; and the lessening of him hel ned 
very much to greaten him. God made him not only a great conqueror, but 
a great ruler; “ Thou hast made me the head of the heathen,” ver. 43. All the 
neighbour nations were tributaries to him: see 2 Sam. viii. 6,11. In all this 


reaching than the experience of David, in whose life no parallel 


events appear to have occurred. i 
iii. 49. Th im, here called “heathen,” were such, no doubt, 
role wie “is to G and not idolaters as such, 


ane tiles, 
pat i 50. Literally re is, * He magnifieth the deliverance of his 
king, and doeth kindness to his anointed one, to David, and to his 


<a 8. Other explanations have been given, a8 “ Without speech, 
9 


David was a type of Christ, whom the Father brought safely through his con 
fiicts with the powers of darkness, and made victorious over them, and gave 
|“ to be head over all things to his chureh, which is his body.” 

Secondly, Dayid looks oe with humble and reverent adorations of the Divine 
glory and perfection, When God had by his providence magnified him, he 
endeavours with his praises to magnify God, to bless him, and exalt him, ver. 46. 
He gives honour to him, 1. Asa living God: “The Lord liveth,” ver. 46. We 
had our lives at first from, and we owe the continuance of them to, that God 
who has life in himself, and therefore is fitly called, the living God. The gods 
of the heathen were dead gods; the best friends we have among men are 
dying friends; but God lives, lives for ever, and will not fail those that trust 
in him, but, because he lives, they shall live also, for he is their life. 2. Asa 
finishing God: “ As for God,” he is not only perfect. himself, but “his way is 
perfect,” ver. 30. He is known by his name Jehovah, Fx. vi. 3, a God perform- 
ing and perfecting what he begins, in providence as well as creation, ree ii. 1, 
If it was God that made David’s way perfect, ver. 32, much more is his own so. 
There is no flaw in God’s works, nor any fault to be found with what he deth, 
Eccl. iii. 14. And what he undertakes he will go through with, whatever 
difficulties lie in the way. What God begins to build, he is able to finish. 
3. As a faithful God: “The word of the Lord is tried.” I have tried it, saith 
| David, and it has not failed me. All the saints in all ages have tried it, and it 
never failed any that trusted in it. It is tried as silver is tried, refined from all 
such mixture and alloy as lessen the value of men’s words. David, in God’s 
providences concerning him, takes notice of the performance of his promises 
to him, which, as it puts sweetness into the providence, so it puts honour upon 
the promise. 4. As the protector and defender of his people. David had 
found him so to him: He is “ the God of my salvation,” ver. 46, by whose power 
and grace I am and hope to be saved. But not of mine only, “He is a buckler 
to all those that trust in him,” ver. 30. He shelters and protects them all; is 
both able and ready to doso. 5. As a nonsuch in all this, ver. 31. There is 
a God, and “ Who is God, save Jehovah?” That God is arock for the support 
and shelter of his faithful worshippers, and ‘‘ Who is a rock, save our God?” 
Thus he not only gives glory to God, but encourages his own faith in him. 
Note, Ist. Whoever pretend to be deities, it is certain there is no God save 
the Lord, all others are counterfeits, Jsa. xliv. 8; Jer. x. 10. 2nd. Whoever 
pretend to be our felicities, there is no Rock save our God; none that we can 
depend upon to make us happy. 

% me David looks forward with a believing hope that God would still do 
him good. He promiseth himself, 1. That his enemies should be completel 
| subdued, and those of them that yet remain should be made his footstool. 
That his government should be extensive, so that even a people whom he had 
not known should serve him, ver. 43. That his conquests, and cousequentl 
his acquests, should be easy ; “ As soon as they hear of me they shall obey me, 
| ver. 44; and that his enemies should be convinced that it was to no purpose to 
oppose him. Even those that are retired to their fastnesses shall not trust to 
| them, but “be afraid out of their close places,” having seen so much of David's 
wisdom, courage, and success. Thus the Son of David, though he sees not yet 
all things put under him, yet knows he shall reign till all opposing rule, prin- 
cipality, and power shall be quite put down. 2. That his seed should be for 
ever continued in the Messiah, who he foresaw should come from his loins, 
| ver. 50. He “sheweth mercy to his Anointed,” his Messiah, to David himself 
the Anointed of the God of Jacob in the type, ‘‘and to his seed for evermore.” 
“ He saith not unto seeds, as of many, but to his seed, as of one, that is Christ,” 
| Gal. iii. 16. It is he only that shall “reign for ever, and of the increase of whose 
| government and pores there shall benoend.” Christ is called David, /J/os. iii. 5, 
, God has called him his king, Ps. ii. 6. “Great deliverance doth God give,” 
_and will give “to him, and to” his church and people, here called “his seed, 
| for evermore.” 
And in singing these verses we must give God the glory of the victories ot 
| Christ and his church hitherto, and all the deliverances and advancements of 
| the gospel kingdom; and encourage ourselves and one another with an assur- 
, ance that the church militant will shortly be triumphant, will be eternally so. 


| PSALM XIX. 


| There are two excellent books which the great God hath published for the instruction 
and edification of the children of men, and this psalm treats of thein both, and recoim- 
mends them both to our diligent study. I. The book of the creatures, in which we 
may easily read the power and godhead of the Creator, ver. 1—6. IL. The book of the 
Scriptures, which makes known to us the will of God concerning our duty. He she ws 
the excellency and usefulness of that book, ver, 7—11; and then teacheth us how to - 
improve it, ver. 12—14. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
HE heavens declare the glory of God ; 
And the firmament sheweth his handywork, 
2 Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 
3 There is no speech nor language, 
Where their voice is not heard. 
4 Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 
5 Which ¢s as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
6 His going forth ts from the end of the heaven, 
And his cireuit unto the ends of it: 
And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 


From the things that are seen every day by all the world the Psalmist, 1n 
| these verses, leads us to the consideration of the invisible things of God, whose 
being appears incontestably evident, and whose glory shines transcendently 
bright in the visible heavens, the structure and beauty of them, and the order 
and influence of the heavenly bodies. ‘This instance of the Divine power serves 
not only to shew the folly of atheists, who see there is a heaven, and yet say 
there is no God; who see the effect, and yet say there is no cause ; but to shew 
the folly of idolaters also, and the vanity of their imaginations who, though “the 
heavens declare the glory of God,” yet gave that glory to the lights of heaven, 
which those very lights directed them to give to God only, the Father of lights. 
Now observe here, 


> 
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without words, without their voice being heard ;” or, “ There is no 
speech, there are no words, their voice is not heard.” It seems 
necessary to understand a visible but silent witness to God, and the 
“speech” of verse 2 and the “words” of verse 4 must be viewed 
ai el “And he as a bridegroom cometh out of his 
chamber; he rejoiceth as a mighty man to run on his way” —that is, 
his daily course. vie 


PSALM 


First. What that is which the creatures notify tous. They are many ways 
useful and serviceable to us, but in nothing so much as in this, that they declare 
the glory of God, by shewing his handaywork, ver. 1. ‘hey plainly speak 
themselves to be God’s handyworks; for they could not exist from eternity. 
All succession and motion must have had a beginning; they could not make 
themselves, that is a contradiction; they could not be produced by a casual 
hit of atoms, that is an absurdity, fit rather to be bantered than reasoned with; 
therefore they must have a creator, who can be no other than an eternal mind, 
infinitely wise, powerful, and good. Thus it appears they are God’s works, 
the work of his fingers, Ps. viii. 2, and therefore they declare his glory. From 
the excellency of the work we may easily infer the infinite perfection of its 
great Author. From the brightness of the heavens we may collect that the 
Creator is light; their vastness of extent speaks his immensity; their height, 
his transcendency and sovereignty; their influence upon this earth, his domi- 
nion, and providence, and universal beneficence: and all declare his almighty 
power, by which they were at first made, and continue to this day, according 
to the ordinances that were then settled. 

Secondly. What are some of those things which do notify this ? 

1. The heavens and the firmament. The vast expanse of air and ether, and 
the spheres of the planets, and fixed stars. Man has this advantage above the 
beasts in the structure of his body, that, whereas they are made to look down- 
ward, as their spirits must go, he is made erect to look upwards, because 
upwards his spirit must shortly go, and his thoughts should now rise. 

2. ‘The constant and regular succession of day and night, ver. 2. Day unto 
day, and night unto night, speak the glory of that God who first divided 
between the light and the darkness, and has from the beginning to this day 
preserved that established order without variation, according to God’s cove- 
nant with Noah, Gren. viii. 22, that “while the earth remains, day and night 
shall not cease,” to which covenant of providence the covenant of grace is 
compared for its stability, Jer. xxxiii. 20; xxxi. 35. The counterchanging of 
day and night in so exact a method is a great instance of the power of God 
and calls us to observe that, as in the kingdom of nature, so in that of provi- 
dence, he forms the light and creates the darkness, /sa. xlv. 7, and sets the one 
over against the other. It is likewise an instance of his goodness to man, for 
he makes the outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice, Ps. Ixv. 8. Not 
only glorifies himself, but gratifies us by this constant revolution; for, as the 
light of the morning befriends the business of the day, so the shadows of the 
evening befriend the repose of the night. Every day and every night speaks 
the goodness of God, and, when it has finished its testimony, leaves it to the 
next day, to the next night, to say the same. 

3. The light and influence of the sun doth in a special manner declare the 
glory of God; for, of all the heavenly bodies, that is the most conspicuous in 
itself, and most useful to this lower world, which would be all dungeon and all 
desert without it. It is not an improbable conjecture, that David penned this 
psalm when he had the rising sun in view, and from the brightness of it took 
occasion to declare the glory of God. Concerning the sun, observe here, 
lst. The place appointed him. In the heavens God hath set a tabernacle for 
the sun. ‘he heavenly bodies are called hosts of heaven, and therefore are 
fitly said to dwell in tents, as soldiers in their encampments. The sun is said 
to have a tabernacle set him, not only because he is in continual motion, and 
never has a fixed residence; but because the mansion he has will, at the end 
of time, be taken down like a tent, when the heavens shall be rolled together 
like a seroll, and the sun shall be turned into darkness. 2nd. The course 
assigned him. ‘That glorious creature was not made to be idle, but his going 
forth (at least as it appears to our eye) is from one point of the heavens, and his 
circuit from thence to the opposite point, and thence, to complete his diurnal 
revolution, to the sam2 point again; and this with such steadiness and con- 
stancy, that we can certainly foretell what hour and what minute the sun will 
rise at such a place any day to come. 3rd. The brightness wherein he appears. 
He “is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber,” richly dressed up and 
adorned, as fine as hands can make him, looking pleasantly himself, and making 
all about him pleasant; for “the friend of the bridegroom rejoiceth greatly 
to hear the bridegroom's voice,” Jno. iii. 29. 4th. The cheerfulness wherewith 
he makes his tour. Though it seems a vast round he has to walk, and he has 
not a moment's rest, yet, in obedience to the law of his creation, and for the 
service of man, he not only doth it, but doth it with a great deal of pleasure, and 
“rejoiceth as. a strong man to run arace.” With such satisfaction did Christ, 
the Sun of Righteousness, finish the work that was given him to do. 5th. His 
universal influence on this earth: “ There is nothing hid from the heat thereof,” 
ho, not metals in the bowels of the earth, which the sun has an influence upon. 

Thirdly. To whom this declaration is made of the glory of God. It is made 
to all parts of the world; ver. 3, 4, “there is no speech nor language,” (that is, 
no nation, for the nations were divided after their tongues, Gen. x. 32,) ‘* where 
their voice is not heard. Their line is gone through all the earth,” (the equi- 
noctial line, suppose,) “‘and” with it “their words to the end of the world,” 
proclaiming the eternal power_of the God of nature, ver. 4. The apostle 
useth this as a reason why the Jews should not be angry with him and others 
for preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, because God had already made him- 
self known to the Gentile world by the works of creation, and left not himself 
without witness among them, Rom. x. 18; so that they were without excuse 
if they were idolaters, Rom. i, 20,21. And those were without blame that by 
preaching the Gospel to them endeavoured to turn them from their idolatry. 
if God used these means to prevent their apostacy, and they proved ineffectual, 
the apostles did well to use other means to recover them from it. ‘They have 
no speech or language,’ (so some read it,) ‘and yet their voice is heard.’ All 
people may hear these natural, immortal preachers speak to them in their own 
tongue the wonderful works of God. 

And in singing these verses we must give God the glory of all the comfort 
and benefit we have by the lights of heaven, still looking above and beyond 
them to the Sun of Righteousness. 


7 The law of the Lorp és perfect, converting the soul : 
The testimony of the Lorp 7s sure, making wise the 
simple. 
8 The statutes of the Lorn are right, rejoicing the heart: 
The commandment of the Lorp 7s pure, enlightening 
the eyes. 
9 The fear of the Lorp zs clean, enduring for ever: 
The judgments of the Lorp are true and righteous 
altogether. [fine gold: 
10 More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 
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11 Moreover by them is thy servant warned : 

And in kecping of them ¢here is great reward. 

,12 Who can understand his errors ? 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 

|18 Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 
Let them not have dominion over me : 
Then shall I be upright, 
And I shall be innocent from the great transgression. 

14 Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 


Be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lorp, my strength, and my redeemer. 


[heart, 


God’s glory, that is, his goodness to man, appears much in the works ot 
creation, but much more in and by Divine reveiation. ‘The holy Sezipture, as 
it is a rule both of our duty to God and of our expectation from him, is of much 
greater use and benefit to us than day or night, than the air we breathe in, or 
the light of the sun. The discoveries made of God by his works might have 
served if man had retained his integrity; but to recover him out of his fallen 
ae course must be taken, that must be done by the Word of God, 

nd here F 

First. The Psalmist gives an account of the excellent properties and uses 
of the Word of God, in six sentences, ver. 7—9, in each of which the name Jeho- 
vah is repeated, and no vain repetition, for the law has its authority and all its 
excellency from the lawmaker. Here are six several titles of the Word of God, 
to take in the whole of Divine revelation, precepts and promises, and especially 
the Gospel. Here are several good properties of it which prove its Divine 
original, which recommend it to our affection, and which extol it above all 
other laws whatsoever. And here are several good effects of the law upon the 
minds of men, which shew what it is designed for, what use we are to make 
of it, aud how wonderful the efficacy of Divine grace is, going along with it, 
and working by it. 

1. “The law of the Lord is perfect.” It is perfectly free from all corruption, 
perfectly filled with all good, and perfectly fitted for the end for which it is 
sckicned It will make the man of God perfect, 2 Tim. iii. 17, Nothing is to be 
added to it, or taken from it. It is of use to convert the soul, to bring us back 
to ourselves, to our God, to our duty; for it shews us our sinfulness and misery 
in one departures from God, and the indispensable necessity of our return 
to him. 

2. “ The testimony of the Lord” (which witnesseth for him to us) “is sure,” 
incontestably and inviolably sure, what we may give credit to, may rely upon, 
and may be confident it will not deceive us. It is a sure discovery of Divine 
truth, a sure direction in the way of duty. It is a sure fountain of lowe com- 
forts, and a sure foundation of lasting hopes. It is of use to make us wise, wise 
to salvation, 2 Jim. iii. 15. It will give us an insight into things Divine, and 
a foresight of things to come. It will employ us in the best work, and secure 
to us our true interests. It will make even the simple wise, for their souls and 
eternity, who yet are no conjurers (as we say) for this world. ‘Those that are 
humbly simple, that is, sensible of their own folly, and willing to be taught, 
those shall be made wise by the Word of God, Ps. xxv. 9. 

3. “The statutes of the Lord,” (enacted by his authority, and binding to all, 
wherever they come,) they “are right,” exactly agreeing with the eternal rules 
and principles of good and evil; that is, with the right reason of man, and the 
right counsels of God. 1 God’s precepts concerning all things are right, 
Ps. exix. 128, just as they should be, and they will set us to rights if we receive 
them, and submit to them; and, because they are right, they rejoice the heart. 
The law, as we see it in the hands of Christ, gives cause for joy; and when it 
is written in our hearts it lays a foundation for lasting joy, by restoring us to 
our right mind. 

4. “The commandment of the Lord is pure.” It is clear without darkness, it 
is clean without dross and detilement ; it is itself purified from all alloy, and is 
purifying to those that receive and embrace it; it is the ordinary means whieh 
the Spirit useth in “enlightening the eyes;” it brings us to a sight and sense of 
our sin and misery, and directs us in the way of duty. 

5. “ The fear of the Lord,” that is, true religion and godliness prescribed in 
the Word, reigning in the heart, and practised in the life, “is clean,” clean 
itself, and it will make us clean, Jno. xv. 3; it will cleanse our way, Ps. exix. 9; 
and it “endureth for ever,” that is, it is of perpetual obligation, and can never 
be repealed. The ceremonial law is long since done away, but the law concern- 
ing the fear of God is ever the same. ‘Time will not alter the nature of moral 
good and eyil. ; 

6. “The judgments of the Lord,” all his precepts, which are framed in infinite 
wisdom, they “are true.” They are grounded upon the most sacred and unqnes- 
tionable truths; they are righteous, all consonant to natural equity; and they 
are so altogether, there is no unrighteousness in any of them, but they are all 
of a piece. 

Secondly. He expresseth the great value he had for the Word of God, and the 
great advantage he had and hoped to have by it, ver. 10, 11. 

1. See how Righly he prized the commandments of God. It is the character 
of all good people that they prefer their religion and the Word of God, Ist. Far 
before all the wealth of the world. It is more desirable than gold, than fine 
gold, than much fine gold. Gold is of the earth, earthly; but grace is the image 
of the heavenly. Gold is only for the body, and the concerns of time; but 
grace is for the soul, and the concerns of eternity. 2nd. Far before all the 
pleasures and delights of sense. The Word of God, received by faith, is sweet 
to the soul, “sweeter than honey, and the honeycomb.” ‘The pleasures of 
sense are the delight of brutes, and therefore debase the great soul of man; 
the pleasures of religion are the delight of angels, and exalt the soul. The 
pleasures of sense are deceitful, will soon surfeit, and ‘pe never satisfy; but 
those of religion are substantial and satisfying, and there is no danger of 
exceeding in them. q 

2. See what use he made of the precepts of God’s Word; “ By them is thy 
servant warned.” ‘he Word of God is a word of warning to the children of 
men; it warns us of the duty we are to do, the dangers we are to avoid, and 
the deluge we are to prepare for, Hze. iil. 17; xxxili. 7; it warns the wicked 
not to go on in his wicked way, and warns the righteous not to turn from his 
good way. And all that are indeed God’s servants take this warning. 

3. See what advantages he promised himself by his obedience to God’s pre- 
cepts; “In keeping of them there is great reward.” Those that make conscience 
of their duty will not only be no losers by it, but unspeakable gainers. There 
is a reward not only after keeping, but in keeping; God’s commandments; a 
present great reward of obedience in obedience. Religion is health and honour, 


xix. 7—9. In these verses the words rendered “law,” “testimony,” 
statutes,” “commandment,” ‘fear,’ and “judgments” may be 
regarded as exhibiting the precepts of God’s revelation in divers 
aspects. “The law” is a general term, and may be taken as including 
all the rest, although it is the special designation for the whole 
Pentateuch, which the Jews still call the “Torah,” or law. This law 
brings back and turns to God the wandering soul. “The testimony” 
or witness which the Lord has given is true, and makes the simple 
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wise. “The precepts” of God, the things which he enjoins, are ri t 
and rejoice the heart; and his pure “command” enlightens men’s 
eyes, by pointing to duties which they could not see. The reverence 
or “fear” which he requires is spotless, and endures perpetually, 
Perhaps “fear” may mean the religion or worship of God generally. 
His “judgments” are his decrees and decisions, and are based in- 
variably on truth and rectitude. There is no valid objection against 
applying all this to the Scriptures. oi é 
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rt is peace and pleasure; it will make our comforts sweet, and our crosses 
easy ; life truly valuable, and death itself truly desirable. 

Thirdly. He draws some good inferences from this pious meditation upon the 
excellency of the Word of God. Such thoughts as these should excite in us 
devout affections, and then they are to good purpose. 

1. He takes occasion from hence to make a penitent reflection upon his sins; 
for “ by the law is the knowledge of sin.” Is the commandment thus holy, just, 
and good? then “who can understand his errors?” I cannot, whoever can. 
From the rectitude of the Divine law he learns to call his sins his errors; if the 
commandment be true and righteous, every transgression of the commandment 
is an error, as grounded upon a mistake; every wicked practice takes rise from 
some corrupt principle, it is a deviation from the rule we are to work by, the 
way we are to walkin. From the extent, and strictness, and spiritual nature 
of the Divine law, he learns that his sins are so many that he cannot under- 
stand the number of them; and so exceeding sinful that he cannot understand 
the heinousness and malignity of them. We are guilty of many sins, which, 
through our carelessness and partiality to ourselves, we are not aware of; 
many we have been guilty of which we have forgotten; so that, when we have 
been never so particular in the confession of sin, we must conclude with an et 
cetera,—‘and such like :’ for God knows a great deal more evil by us than we 
do by ourselves. In many things we all offend, and who can tell how often 
he offends? It is well we are under grace, and not under the law, else we were 
undone. 

2. He takes occasion from hence to pray against sin. All the discoveries of 
sin made us by the law should drive us to the throne of grace, there to pray, 
as David doth here, 

lst. For mercy to pardon. Finding himself unable to instance in all the par- 
ticulars of his transgressions, he cries out, “ Lord, cleanse me from my secret 
faults ;” not secret to God, so none are; nor only such as are secret to the 
world, but such as were hid from his own observation of himself. The best of 
men have reason to suspect themselves guilty of many secret faults, and to pray 
to God to cleanse them from that guilt, and not to lay it to their charge; for 
even our sins of infirmity and inadvertency, and our secret sins, would be our 
ruin, if God should deal with us according to the desert of them. Even secret 
faults are defiling, and render us unfit for communion with God; but when 
they are pardoned we are cleansed from them, 1 Jno. i. 7. , 

2nd. For grace to help in time of need. Having prayed that his sins of in- 
firmity might be pardoned, he prays that presumptuous sins might be prevented, 
ver. 13. All that truly repent of their sins, and have them pardoned, are in care 
not to relapse into sin, nor to return again to folly, as appears by their he an 
which concur with David’s here; where observe, First. His petition; * Keep 
me from” ever being guilty of a wilful, “ presumptuous sin.” We ought to pray 
that we may be kept from sins of infirmity, but especially from presumptuous 
sins, which most offehd God, and wound conscience; which wither our com- 
forts and shock our hopes. However, let none such have dominion over me, 
let me not be at the command of any such sin, nor be captive by it. Secondly. 
His plea; “So shall I be upright,” that is, T shall appear upright; I shall 

reserve the evidence and comfort of my uprightness; ‘‘and I shall be innocent 
rom the great transgression,” so he calls a presuinptuous sin, because no sacri- 
fice was accepted for it, Num. xv. 28—30. Note, lst. Presumptuous sins are 
very heinous and dangerous. ‘Those that sin against the habitual convictions 
and actual admonitions of their own consciences, in contempt and defiance of 
the law and its sanctions, that sin with a high hand, they sin presumptuously, 
and it is a great transgression. 2nd. Even good men ought to be jealous of 
themselves, and afraid of sinning presumptuously, yea, though through the 
grace of God they have hitherto been kept from them. Let none be high- 
minded, but fear. 3rd. Being so much exposed, we have great need to pray to 
God, when we are pushing forward towards a presumptuous sin, to keep us 
back from it, either by his providence preventing the temptation, or by his 
grace giving us victory over it. , salen 

3. He takes occasion humbly to beg the Divine acceptance of those his pious 
thoughts and affections, ver. 14. Observe the connexion of this with what goes 
before: he prays to God to keep him from sin, and then begs he would = a 
his performances; for, if we favour our sins, we cannot expect God should 
favour us or our services, Ps. Ixvi. 18. Observe, Ist. What his services were; 
the words of his mouth, and the meditations of his heart, that is, his holy atfec- 
tions offered up to God. The pious meditations of the heart must not be 
smothered, but expressed in the words of our mouth, for God’s glory and the 
edification of others; and the words of our mouth in prayer and praise must 
not be formal, but arising from the meditation of the heart, Ps. xlv.1. 2nd. 
What was his care concerning these services, that they might be acceptable 
with God, else what do they avail us? Gracious souls have all they aim at if 
they be accepted of God, for that is their bliss. 3rd. What encouragement he 
had to hope for this; because God was his strength and his redeemer. If we 
seek assistance from God, as our strength, in our religious duties, we may 
hope to find acceptance with God of our duties; for by his strength we have 
power with him. A 

In singing this we should get our hearts much affected with the excellency of 
the Word of God and delivered into it. and much affected with the evil of sin, 
the danger we are in of it, and the danger we are in by it, and fetch in help from 
Heaven against it. 


PSALM XX. 


It is the will of God that prayers, intercessions, and thanksgiving should be made, in 
a special manner, for kings and all in authority. This psalm is a prayer, and the next 
athanksgiving, for the king. David was a martial prince, much in war. Either this 
psalm was penned upon occasion of some particular expedition of his, or in general, as 
a form to be used in the daily service of the church for him. In this psalm we may 
observe, I. What it is they beg of God for the king, ver. 1—4. II. With what assur- 
ance they beg it. The people triumph, ver. 5; the prince, ver. 6; both together, 
ver. 7, 8; and so he concludes with a prayer to God for audience, ver. 9. In this 
David may well be looked upon as a type of Christ, to whose kingdom, and its interests 
among men, the church was in every age a hearty well-wisher. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


HE Lorp hear thee in the day of trouble ; 
The name of the God of Jacob defend thee ; 
2 Send thee help from the sanctuary, 
And strengthen thee out of Zion. 
8 Remember all thy offerings, 
And accept thy burnt sacrifice ; Selah. 
4 Grant thee according to thine own heart, 


| _ And fulfil all thy counsel. 

5 We will rejoice in thy salvation, 
And in the name of our God we will set up our banners ; 
The Lorp fulfil all thy petitions, 


This prayer for David is entitled, a Psalm of David; nor was it any absurdity 
|} at all for him, who was divinely inspired, to draw up a directory, or form of 

rayer, to be used in the congregation for himself and those in authority under 
lim; nay, it is very proper for those who desire the prayers of their friends to 
tell them particularly what they would have to be asked of God tor them. 
Note, Even great and good men, and those that know never so well how to 
pray for themselves, yet must not despise, but earnestly desire, the prayers of 
others for them, even those that are their inferiors in all respects. Paul often 
begged of his friends to pray for him. Magistrates, and those in power, ought 
to esteem and encourage praying people, to reckon them their strength, 
Zec. xii. 5, 10, and to do what they can for them, that they may have an interest 
in their prayers, and may do nothing to forfeit it. Now observe here, 

First. What it is that they are taught to ask of God for the king. 

1. That God would answer his prayers. “The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble,” ver. 1, and “ the Lord fulfil all thy petitions,” ver. 5. Note, Ist. Even 
the greatest of men may be much in trouble. It was often a day of trouble 
with David himself, of disappointment and distress, of treading down, and of 
perplexity, Neither the crown on his head nor the grace in his heart would 
exempt him from trouble. 2nd. Even the greatest of men must be much in 
prayer. David, though a man of business, a man of war, yet was constant to 
his devotions. Though he had prophets and priests, and many good people 
among his subjects, to pray for him, yet he did not think that excused him from 
praying for himself. Let none expect benefit by the prayers of the church, or 
of their ministers or friends for them, who are capable of praying for them- 
selves, and yet neglect it. The prayers of others for us must be desired, not to 
supersede, but to second our own for ourselves. Happy the people that have 
praying princes, to whose prayers they may thus say, Amen. 

2. That God would protect his person, and preserve his life in the perils of 
war. “ The name of the God of Jacob defend thee,” and set thee out of the reach 
of the enemies. Ist. Let God by his providence keep thee safe, even the God 
who preserved Jacob in the days of his trouble. David had mighty men for his 
guards, but he commits himself, and his people commit him, to the care of the 
Almighty God. 2nd. Let God by his grace keep thee easy from the fear of 
evil; Pr. xviii. 10, “* The name of the Lord is a strong tower,” into which the 
righteous run by faith, and are safe; Jet David be enabled to shelter himself in 
that strong tower, as he has done many a time. 

3. That God would enable him to go on in his undertakings for the publi¢ 
good; that in the dav of battle he would “send him help out of the sanctuary 
and strength out of Zion;” not from common providence, but from the ark of 
the covenant, and the peculiar favour God bears to his chosen people Israel; 
that he would help him in performance of the promises, and in answer to the 
prayers made in the sanctuary. Mercies out of the sanctuary are the sweetest 
mercies, such as are the token of God’s peculiar love; the blessing of God even 
our own God. “Strength out of Zion” is spiritual strength, strength in the 
soul, in the inward man, and that is it we should most desire both for ourselves 
and others, in services and sufferings. 

4. That God would testify his gracious acceptance of the sacrifices he offered 
with his prayers, according to the law of that time, before he went out on this 
dangerous expedition. ‘ The Lord remember all thy offerings, and accept thy 
burnt sacrifices,” ver. 3, or, ‘turn them to ashes;’ that is, the Lord give thee 
the victory and success which thou didst by prayer with sacrifices ask of 
him, and thereby give as full proof of his acceptance of the sacrifice, as 
ever he did by kindling it with fire from heaven. By this we may now know 
that God accepts our spiritual sacrifices, if by his Spirit he kindles in our 
souls a holy fire of pious and Divine affection, and with that makes our 
hearts burn within us. 

5. That God would crown all his enterprises and noble designs for the public 
welfare with the desired success; ver. 4,“ [he Lord grant thee aceording to 
thine own heart.” This they might in faith pray for, because they knew David 
was “aman after God’s own heart,” and would design nothing but what was 
pleasing to him. Those who make it their business to glorify God, may expect 
that God will, one way or other, gratify them; and they who walk in his counsel 
may promise themselves that he will fulfil theirs. ‘Thou shalt devise a thing 
and it shall be established unto thee.” 

Secondly. What confidence they had of an answer of peace to these petitions 
for themselves and their good king; ver. 5, “‘ We will rejoice in thy salvation.” 
We that are subjects will rejoice in the preservation and prosperity of our 
prince; or rather, ‘In thy salvation, O God,’ in thy power and promise to save, 

will we rejoice;’ that is it we depend upon now, and which in the issue we 
shall have oceasion greatly to rejoice in. ‘Those that have their eye still upon 
the salvation of the Lord shall have their hearts filled with the joy of that 
salvation. “In the name of our God will we set up our banners.” 1. We will 
wage war in his namie, we will see that our cause be good, and make his glory 
our end in every expedition; we will ask counsel at his mouth, and take him 
along with us; we will follow his conduct, implore his aid, and depend upon it, 
and refer the issue to him. David went against Goliath, in the name of the 
Lord of hosts, 1 Sam. xvii. 45. 2. We will celebrate our victories in his name. 
When we lift up our banners in triumph, and set up our trophies, it shall be 
in the name of our God; he shall have all the glory of our success, and no 
instrument shall have any part of the honour that is due to him. 

In singing this we ought to offer up to God our hearty good wishes for the 
good government we are under, and to the prosperity of it. But we may look 
farther; these prayers for David are prophecies concerning Christ the Son of 
David; and in him they were ad aap answered: he undertook the work of 
our redemption, and made war upon the powers of darkness; in the day of 
trouble, when his soul was exceeding sorrowful, the Lord heard him, heard 
him in that he feared, Heb. v.7; sent him help out of the sanctuary, sent an 
angel from heaven to strengthen him, took cognizance of his offering, when he 
made his soul an offering for sin, and accepted his burnt sacrifice, turned it to 
ashes; the fire that should have fastened upon the sinner, fastening upon the 
sacrifice, with which God was well pleased. And he granted him according to 
his own heart, made him to see of the travail of his soul to his satisfaction 
prospered his good pleasure iw his hand, fulfilled all his petitions for himself 
and. us, for him the Father heareth always, and his intercession is ever pre- 
vailing. 


6 Now know I that the Lorp saveth his anointed ; 
He will hear him from his holy heaven 
With the saving strength of his right hand. 


xix. 12. “Secret faults” are less faults committed in secret than 
faults which are thoughtlessly committed, and unnoticed when done 
—the “little sins” of life. In the next verse, therefore, sins which 
are deliberately and knowingly done are meant. 

xix. 13. Translate the last clause, “I shall be innocent from great 
transgression.” The ing word “upright” probably refers to 
the unnoticed sins, and this clause to the presumptuous offences. — 

xx. 1—5. These verses are the people’s prayer for the king. 


Verse 6 is the utterance of the king’s own trust; and the remaine 
ing verses are a combined expression of confidence in God and desire 
to be heard. For “The Lord hear thee,” it would be more exact te 
put “The Lord answer thee.” “The name of God,” that is, “God 
Himself,” is a reverential form of speech in verse 1, and, of course, 
different in sense from the same in verse 5, where it has the same 
meaning as in ordinary language. , 
xx. 6. The anointed one of the Lord in this verse is the king, wh¢ 
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7 Some ¢rust in chariots, and some in horses: 

But we will remember the name of the Lorp our God. 
8 ‘They are brought down and fallen : 

But we are risen, and stand upright. 
9 Save, Lorn: 

Let the king hear us when we call. 


— SSS 


Soe 


EGYPTIAN CHARIOTS AND HORSES.—ver. 7. 


Here is, First. Holy David himself triumphing in the interest he had in the | 


prayers of good people; ver. 6, “ Now know 1” (I that pen the psalm know it,) 
‘that the Lord saveth his anointed,” because he hath stirred up the hearts of 
the seed of Jacob to pray for him. Note, It bodes well to any prince and people, 
and may justly be taken as a happy presage, when God pours upon them a spirit 
of prayer. If he see us seeking him, he will be found of us; if he cause us to 
hope in his word, he will establish his word to us. Now so many that have 
an interest in heaven are praying for him, he doubts not but that God will hear 
him, and grant him an answer of peace; which will, 1. Lake its rise from above. 
He will hear him from his holy heaven, of which the sanctuary was a type, 
Heb. ix. 23; from the throne he hath prepared in heaven, of which the mercy- 
seat wasatype. 2. It shall take its effect here below. He will hear him with 
the saving strength of his right hand: that is, he will give a real answer to his 
prayer, and the prayers of his friends for him, not by letter, or by word of 
mouth, but, which is much better, by his right hand, by “the saving strength 
e ms right hand.” He will make it to appear he hears him by what he doth 
or him. 

Secondly. His people triumphing in God, and their relation to him, and his 
revelation of himself to them, by which they distinguish themselves from those 


that live without God in the world. 1. See the difference between worldly people 
and godly people in their confidences, ver.7. The children of this world trust 
in second causes, and think all is well if those do but smile upon them. They 


“trust in chariots and in horses;” and the more of them they can bring into the 
“field the more sure they are of success in their wars. Probably David has here 
an eye to the Syrians, whose forces consisted much of chariots and horsemen, 
as we find in the history of David's victories over them, 2 Sam. viii. 4; x. 18. 
But, say the Israelites, we neither have chariots and horses to trust to, nor do 
we want them, nor if we had them would we build our hopes of success upon 
that; but we will remember, and rely upon, the name of the Lord our God, 
upon the relation we stand in to him as the Lord our God, and the knowledge 
we have of him by his name, that is, all that whereby he makes himself known ; 
this we will remember, and upon every remembrance of it will be encouraged. 
Note, Those who make God and his name their praise may make God and his 
name their trust. 2. See the difference in the issue of their confidences, and 
by that we are to judge of the wisdom of the choice. Things are as they prove: 
see who will be ashamed of their confidence and who not; ver. 8, They that 
trust in their chariots and horses are brought down and fallen; and their 
chariots and horses were so far from saving them that they helped to sink them, 
and made them the easier and the richer prey to the conqueror, 2 Sum. viii. 4. 
But we that trust in the name of the Lord our God, not only stand upright 
and keep our ground, but are risen and haye got ground against the enemy 
and have triumphed over them. Note, A believing, obedient trust in Go 

and his name, is the surest way both to preferment and to establishment, to 
rise and to stand upright; and this will stand us in stead when creature con- 
fidences fail those that depend upon them. 

Thirdly. They conclude their prayer for the king with an Hosanna; Save 
now we beseech thee, O Lord! ver. 9. As we read this verse it may be taken 
as a vig a that God would not only bless the king, “Save, Lord,” give him 
success, but that he would make him a blessing to them, “ Let the king hear us 
when we call” to him for justice and mercy. Those that would have good 
of their magistrates must thus pray for them; for they, as all other creatures, 
are that to us, and no more, that God makes them to oo Or it may refer to 
the Messiah, that King, that King of kings; Let him hear us when we call; let 
him come to us, according to the promise, in the time appointed; let him, as the 

reat Master of requests, receive all our petitions, and preeciss them to his 

ather. But many interpreters give another reading of this verse, by altering 
the pause; “ Lord, save the king, and hear us when we call ;” and so it is a sum- 
mary of the whole psalm, and is taken into our English Liturgy, ‘O Lord, save 
the king, and mercifully hear us when we call upon thee.’ 

In singing these verses, we should encourage ourselves to trust in God, and 
stir up ourselves to pray earnestly, as we are in duty bound, for those in autho- 
rity over us, that under them we may lead guiet and peaceable lives, in all 
godliness and honesty. 


PSALM XXI. 


As the foregoing psalm was a prayer for the king, that God would protect and prosper 
him, so this is a thanksgiving for the success God had blessed him with. Those whom 
we have prayed for we ought to give thanks for, and particularly for kings in whose 
prosperity we share. They are here taught, I. To congratulate his victories, and the 
honour he had achieved, ver.1—6. II. To confide in the power of God for the com- 
pleting of the ruin of the enemies of his kingdom, ver. 7—13. And in this there is an 
eye to the Messiah, the prince and the glory of his kingdom; for to him divers pas- 
eages in this psalm are more applicable than to David himself. 


now takes up the strain in alternation with the pe le. That the 
psalm was sung as a responsive one can hardly be doubted. The 
custom of responsive singing was adopted by the early Church. 

xx. 9. Several versions and explanations of this verse have been 
proposed. The one above may be justified by the Hebrew text as 
now pointed. The Prayer-Book version is very free, and is, “Save, 
Lord, and hear us, O King of Heaven, when we call upon thee.” The 
Greck is, “ Lord, save the king, and hear us in what day we call upon 
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: To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. | 
P\HE king shall joy in thy strength, O Lorn; 

And in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice ! 
2 Thou hast given him his heart's desire, 
| And hast not withholden the request of his lips. Selah. 
_ 8 For thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness : 
Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head, 


EASTERN CROWNS. 


ve 


He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it him, 

Even \ength of days for ever and ever. 

His glory zs great in thy salvation : 

Honour and majesty hast thou laid upon him. 

For thou hast made him most blessed for ever: [nance. 
Thou hast made him exceeding glad with thy counte- 


David here speaks for himself in the first place, preseeeey, that his joy was 
in God’s strength, and in his salvation, and not in the strength or success of his 
armies. He aiso directs his subjects herein to rejoice with him, and to give 
God all the glory of the victories he had obtained; and all with an eye tu 
| Christ, of whose triumphs over the powers of darkness David's victories were 
| but shadows. f K 

First. They here congratulate the king’s joys, and concur with him in them, 
ver. 1. The king doth rejoice; he useth to rejoice in thy strength, and so do 
we: what pleaseth the king pleaseth us, 2 Sam. iii. 36. Happy the people the 
character of whose king it is that he makes God's strength his confidence, and 
God's salvation his joy; that is pleased with all the advancements of Gods 
kingdom, and trusts God to bear him out in all he doth for the service of it. 
Our Lord Jesus in his great undertaking relied upon pe Ba Heaven, and 
pleased himself with the prospect of that great salvation which he was thereby 
to work out. 

Secondly. They give God all the praise of those things which were the matter 
of their king’s rejoicing. A : 

1. That God had heard his prayers; ver. 2, “ Thou hast given him his heart's 
desire,” (and there is no prayer accepted but what is the heart’s desire,) the 
very thing they begged of God for him, Ps.xx.4. Note, God's gracious returns 
of prayer do in a special manner require our humble returns of praise. When 

| God gives to Christ the heathen for his inheritance, gives him to see his 
and accepts his intercession for all believers, he gives him his heart’s desire. 

2. That God had surprised him with favours, aud much outdone his ex - 
tions; ver. 3, “Thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness.” All our 

| blessings are blessings of goodness; and are owing not at all to any merit of 
ours, but purely and omly to God’s goodness. But the psalmist here reckons 
it in a special manner obliging, that these blessings were given in a preventing — 
way. This fixed his eye, enlarged his soul, and endeared his God, as one 
|| expresseth it. When Gods blessings come sooner, and pore richer, than we 

imagine,—when they are given before we prayed for them, before we were 
ready for them, nay, when we feared the contrary,—then it may be truly said, 
that he prevented us with them. Nothing indeed prevented Christ; lit to 
mankind never was any favour more preventing than our redemption by Chirist, 
and all the blessed fruits of his mediation, 

3. That God had advanced him to the highest honour, and the most extensive 
power; “ ‘I’hou hast set a crown of pure gold upon his head,” and my fi it, there 
when his enemies attempted to throw it off. Note, Crowns are at Gods di 
head wears them but God sets them there; whether in judgment 
to his land, or for aa the event will shew. On the head of Christ God 
never set a crown of gold, but of thorns first and then of glory. 

4. That God had assured him of the perpetuity of his kingdom, and therein” 
had done more for him than he was able either to ask or think, ver.4. When 
he went forth upon a perilous expedition he asked his life of thee, which he 
then put into his hand, and thou not only gavest him that, but wi gavest 
him length of days for ever and ever; didst not only prolong his life far beyond 
his expectation, but didst assure him of a blessed immortalit, in a future s 
and of the continuance of his kingdom in the Messiah, that should come of his 
loins. See how God’s grants often exceed our petitions and hopes, and inft 
from thence how rich he is in mercy to those that call upon him. See ) BI | 
rejoice, in the length of the days of Christ’s kingdom. He was dead indeed, that 
we might live through him ; but he is alive, and lives for evermore; and of the aud, 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no end; and he f 
thus lives we shall thus live also. ; 2 
5. That God had advanced him to the highest honour and dignity; ver. | 


i 
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pose; no 


“ His giory is great,” far transcending that of all the neighbouring princes, “in J 
the salvation F thou hast wrought for him and wrought by him. ‘The plo ate i 
which every good man is ambitious of, is to see the salvation of the Lord; 44 
“Honour aud majesty hast thou laid upon him,” as a burthen which he ¢ a 
ear, as a charge which he must account for. Jesus Christ “received from G¢ . 7 
the Father honour and glory,” 2 Pet. i. 17; the glory which he had with a 
before the worlds were, Jno. xvii.5. And on him is laid the charge of an 
universal government, and to him all power in heaven and earth is committed. _ 


6. That God had given him the satisfaction of being the author of all bliss 
to mankind, ver. 6. ‘Thou hast set him to be blessings for ever,’ so the 
reads it; thou hast e lasting 
world, in whom the families of the earth are and shall be biomed 
“thou hast made him exceeding glad,” with the countenance thou t 
to his undertaking, and to him in the prosecution of it. See how the § 


made him to be a universal, ev 


thee.” With this the Latin agrees. The Syriac is, “The L 
save us, and our king will answer us when we call ope i 
Jews say we should translate, “ Lord, save us; let the 
when we call upon him ;” in order, adds Rosenmiiller, tha 
signify that not he, but the Lord, is the true king of t 
had wrought vi for them. But come u 
should be a prayer for the king, and therefore ens 
the Greek is most probably the correct one in 


> 


of prophecy gradually riseth here to that which is peculiar to Christ, for none 
but he is blessed for ever, much less a blessing for ever; to that eminency that 
the expression speaks. And of him it is said, that “God made him full of joy 
with his countenance.” 

And, in singing 
exaltation. 


7 For the king trusteth in the Lorn, [be moved. 
And through the mercy of the most High he shall not 
Thine hand shall find out all thine enemies: 
Thy right hand shall find out those that hate thee, 
Taou shalt make them as a fiery oven in the time of 
thine anger: 
The Logp shall swallow them up in his wrath, 
And the fire shall devour them. 
Their fruit shalt thou destroy from the earth, 
And their seed from among the children of men 
For they intended evil against thee: 
They imagined a mischievous device, 
Which they are not able to perform. 
12 Therefore shalt thou make them turn their back, 
When thou shalt make ready thine arrows upon thy 
strings against the face of them. 
13 Be thou exalted, Lorp, in thine own strength : 
So will we sing and praise thy power. 


The psalmist, having — his people to look back with joy and praise 
en what God had done for him and them, here teacheth them to look forward 
with faith, and hope, and prayer upon what God would farther do for them. 
“The king rejoiceth in God,’ ver. 1, and therefore we will be thankful; “The 
king trusteth in God,” ver. 7, therefore will we be eucyuraged. The joy and 
confidence of Christ our King is the ground of all our joy and confidence. 

First. They are confident of the stability of David's kingdom; “ Through the 
mercy of the Most High,” and not through his own merit or strength, “he shall 
not-be moved.” His prosperous state shall not be disturbed; his faith and 
hope in God, which is the stay of his spirit, shall not be shaken. “The mercy 
of the Most High,” the Divine goodness, power, and dominion, is enough to 
secure our happiness, and therefore our trust in that mercy should be enough 
to silence all our fears. God being at Christ's right hand in his suffering, 
Ps. xvi. 8, and he being at God's right hand in his glory, we may be sure he 
shall not, he cannot, be moved, but continueth ever. 5 4 ; 

Secondly. They are confident of the destruction of all the impenitent, im- 
ilacable enemies of David's kingdom. The success with which God had 
David’s arms hitherto was an earnest of the rest which God would 
give him from all his enemies round about, and a type of the total overthrow 
of all Cirist’s enemies, that would not have him to reign over them. Observe, 
i. The description of his enemies. They are such as hate him, ver. 8. They 
hated David because God had set him apart for himself; hated Christ because 
they hated the light; but both were hated without any just cause, and in both 
¢ iod was hated, Jno. xy. 23,25. 2. The designs of his enemies; ver. 11, “ They 
intended evil against thee, and imagined a mischievous device.” They pre- 
tended to fight against David only, but their enmity was against God himself. 
They that aimed to unking David, aimed in effect to ungod Jehovah. What 
is devised and designed against religion, and against the instruments God 
raiseth up to support and advance it, is very evil and mischievous; and God 
takes it as devised and designed against himself, and will so reckon for it. 
3. The disappointment of them. They devise what they are not able to per- 
f ver. 11. Their malice is impotent, and they imagine a vain thing, Ps. j 
4. e discov of them; ver. 8, “Thy hand shall find them out,” though 
never so artfully disguised by the pretences and professions of ot ape A 
though mingled with the faithful subjects of this kingdom, and hardly to be 
distinguished from them; though flying from justice, and absconding in their 
close places, yet thy hand shall find them out wherever they are. There is no 
escaplug God's avenging eye, no going out of the reach of his hand; rocks and 
mountains will be no better shelter at last than fig leaves were at first. 5. The 
destruction of them. It will be an utter destruction, Lu. xix. 27; they shali 
be swallowed up and devo yer. 9. Hell, the Bad iys of all Christ’s enemies 
is the complete misery both of body and soul. Their fruit and their seed shall 
be destroyed, ver. 10. The enemies of God's kingdom in every age shall fall 
under the same doom; and the whole generation of them will at last be rooted 
out, and all opposing rule, principality and power, shall be put down. The 
arrows of God's wrath 1 confound them, and put them to flight, being 
levelled at the face of th ver. 12; that will be the lot of daring enemies that 
face God The fire of God's wrath will consume them, ver. 9; they shall not 
only be cast into a furnace of fire, (Mat. xiii. 42,) but he shall make them them- 
seives as a fiery oven or furnace; they sh their own tormentors,—the 
reflections and terrors of their own consciences will be their hell. Those that 
might have had Christ to rule and save them, but rejected him, and fought 
aguinst him, even the remembrance of that will be enough to make them, to 
eternity, a fiery oven to themselves. It is the worm that dies not. 

Thirdly. In this confidence they beg of God that he would still appear for 
his anointed, ver. 13; that he would act for him in his own strength, by the 
i iate operations of his power as Lord of hosts, and Father of spirits; 
making little use of means and instruments. And, 1. Hereby he would exalt 
himself, and glorify his own name. We have but little strength, and are not 
so active for thee as we suould be, which is our shame. Lord, take the work 
into thine own hands; do it without us, and it pal be a! glory. 2. fig 
they 1 him: “So will we sing and praise wer” the more 
aaa oxen less God has of our service when a Pen ci is in the 
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this, we should rejoice in his joy, and triumph in his | 
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all of it may be applied to him, and sume of it must be understood of him only. The 
providences of God concerning David were so very extraordinary, that we may supposa 
there were some wise and good men who then could not but look upon him as a figure 
of him that was tocome. But the composure of his psalms especially, in which he 
found himself wonderfully carried out by the spirit of prophecy, far beyond bis own 
thought and intention, was, we may suppose, an abundant satis/action to himself, that 
he was not only a father of the Messiah, but a figure of him. In this psalm he speaks, 
1. Of the humiliation of Christ, ver. 1—21; where David, asa type of Christ, complaina 
of the very calamitous condition he was in upon many accounts: 1. He complains, and 
mixeth comforts with his complaints. Complains, ver. 1, 2; but comforts himself, 
ver. 3—. Complains again, ver. 6—8; but comforts himself again, ver. 9,10. 2. He 
complains, and mixeth prayers with his complaints. Complains of the power and rage 
of his enemies, ver. 12, 13, 16,18; of his own bodily weakness and decay, ver. 14, 15, 17; 
but prays that God would not be far from him, ver. 11,19; that he would save and 
deliver him, ver. 19—21. II. Of the exaltation of Christ, that his undertaking should 
be for the glory of God, ver. 22—25; for the salvation and joy of his people, ver. 26—29 ; 
and for the perpetuating of his own kingdom, ver. 30,31. In singing this psalm, we 
must keep our thoughts fixed upon Christ, and be so affected with his sufferings as to 
experience the fellowship of them, and so affected with his grace as to experience the 
power and influence of it. 


To the chief Musician upon Aijeleth Shahar, A Psalm of David. 


\ Y God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 
Why art thou so far from helping me, and /rum the 
words of my roaring ? 

2 O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest not: 
And in the night season, and am not silent. 

But thou art holy, 

O thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel. 

Our fathers trusted in thee : 

They trusted, and thou didst deliver them 

They cried unto thee, and were delivered : 

They trusted in thee, and were not confounded. 

But I am a worm, and no man; 

A reproach of men, and despised of the people. 

All they that see me laugh me to scorn: 

They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, 
He trusted on the Lorp ¢hat he would deliver him : 
Let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him. 

But thou art he that took me out of the womb: 

Thou didst make me hope when J was upon my mother's 
I was cast upon thee from the womb : [ breasts. 
Thou art my God from my mother’s belly. 

Some think they find Christ in the title of this psalm “upon Aijeleth Shahar,” 
—‘the hind of the morning.’ Christ is as the swilt hind upon the mountains of 
spices, Cant. vill. 14; as the loving hind, and the pleasant roe, to all believers, 

r. v.19; giveth goodly words, like Naphtali, who is compared toa hind let 
loose, Gen. xlix. 21. Ile is the hind of the morning, marked out by the counsels 
of Ged from eternity, to be run down by those dogs thet -ompassed him, ver. 16. 
But others think it notes only the tune tu which the psalm was set. in these 
verses we have, 

First. A sad mer pom God's withdrawings, ver. 1, 2. This may be applied 
to David, or any other child of God, in the want of the tokens of his favour, and 


pressed with the burthen of his displeasure, roarin 
whelmed with i f 


3 


f 


10 


> under it, as one over- 
ef and terror, and crying earnestly for relief, and in this case 


ea himself forsaken of God, unhelped, unheard, yet calling him again 
and again, My God, and continuing to cry day and night to him, and earnestly 
desiring his gracious returns. Note, 1. Spiritual desertions are the saints’ 


sorest afflictions. When their evidences are clouded, Divine consolations sus- 
pended, their communion with God interrupted, and the terrors of God set 
themselves in array against them, how sad are their spirits, and how sapless all 
their comforts! 2. Even their complaint of these burthens is a good sign of 
spiritual life, and spiritual senses exercised. To ery out, My God, why am I 
sick? why am I poor? would give cause to suspect discontent and worldliness. 
But, “why hast thou forsaken me?” is the language of a heart binding up its 
happiness in God's favour. 3. When we are lamenting God's withdrawings, 
ya still we must call him our God, and continue to call upon him as ours. 
yhen we want the faith of assurance, we must live by a faith of adherence; 
however it be, yet God is good, and he is mine; and though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him; though he do not answer me presently, I will continue praying 
and waiting; though he be silent, I will not be silent. 
But it must be <tr to Christ; for in the first words of this complaint he 
oured out his soul before God when he was upon the cross, Mat. xxvi. 46. 
robably, he proceeded to the following words, and, some think, repeated the 
whole psalm, if not aloud, because they cavilled at the first words, yet to him- 
self. Note, Ist. Christ in his sufferings cried earnestly to his Father for his 
favour and presence with him. He cried in the daytime upon the cross, and “in 
the night season,” when he was in his agony in the garden, he offered up “ strong 
crying and tears to him that was able to save him,” and with some fear too, 
Feb. v.7. 2ud. Yet God forsook him, was far from helpin x him, and did not hear 
him, and this was it which he complains of more than all his sufferings. God 
delivered him into the hands of his enemies; it was by his determinate counsel 
that he was crucified and slain, and he did not give in sensible comforts ; but 
Christ having made himself sin for us, in conformity thereunto, the Father laid 
shim under the present impressions of ‘his wrath and displeasure against sin. “It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him, and to put him to grief” Isa. liii. 10. But even 
then he kept fast hold of his relation to his Father as his God, by whom he was 
now er whom he was now serving, and with whom he should shortly be 


glorifie 
Secondly. Encouragement taken in reference hereunto, ver. 3—5. Though 
God did not hear him, did not help him, yet, 1. He will think well of God. 


“ But thou art holy ;” not unjust, or untrue, or unkind in any of thy dispeusa- 
tions; though thou dost not presently come in to the relief of thine afflicted 
people, yet thou lovest them, art true to thy covenant with them, and dost not 
countenance the iniquity of their persecutors, Hab. i. 13; and, as thou art 


Chaldee translates the first verse thus: “O Lord, in thy strength 
shall the King Messiah rejoice, and in thy deliverance how greatly 
shall he exult for joy !” 

xxi. 7. Here again the Targum introduces the name of King 
Messiah :—“ Because the King Messiah hopes in the Lord and in the 
favour of the Most High, he shall not be moved.” The rest of the 
paraphrase is in harmony with this. 

xxi. 12. For “ Therefore shalt thou make them turn their back,” 
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infinitely pure and upright thyself, so thon delightest in the services of thine 
upright people. “Thou inhabitest the praises of Israel ;” that is, thou art pleased 
to manifest thy glory, and grace, on special presence with thy people, in the 
sanctuary where they attend thee with their praises; there thou art always ready 
to receive their homage, and of the barnes of meeting hast said, “This is my 
rest for ever.” This speaks God’s wonderful condescension to his faithful wor- 
shippers, that, though he is attended with the praises of angels, yet he is pleased 
to inhabit the praises of Israel. And it may comfort us in all our complaints 
that, though God seem for a while to turn a deaf ear to them, yet he is so pleased 
with his people's praises that he will in due time give them cause to change 
their note. “ Hope in God, for I shall yet praise him.” Our Lord Jesus in his 
sufferings had an eye to the holiness of God, to preserve and advance the honour 
of that, and of his grace in inhabiting the praises of Israel, notwithstanding the 
iniquities of their holy things. 2. He will take comfort from the experiences 
which the saints in former ages had of the benefit of faith and prayer; ver. 4, 5, 
“Our fathers trusted in thee; cried unto thee, and thou didst deliver them ;” 
therefore thou wilt in dne time deliver me, for never any that hoped in thee were 
made ashamed of their hope; never any that sought thee sought thee in vain. 
And thou art still the same in thyself, und the same to thy people that ever thou 
wast. They were our fathers, and thy people are beloved for the fathers’ sakes 
Rom. xi, 28. The entail of the covenant is designed for the support of the see 
of the faithful; he that was our fathers’ God must be ours, and therefore will 
be ours. Our Lord Jesus in his sufferings supported himself with this, that 
all the fathers who were types of him in his sufferings, Noah, Joseph, David, 
Jonah, and others, were in due time delivered, and were types of his exaltation 
too; therefore he knows he also shall not be confounded, Jsa. 1. 7. 

Thirdly. The complaint renewed of another grievance, and that is the con- 
tempt and reproach of men. ‘This complaint is nothing so bitter as that before, 
God's withdrawings; but, as that fenes a gracious soul, so this a generous 
soul, in avery tender part, ver. 6—8. Our fathers were honoured ; the patriarchs 
in their day, first or last, appeared great in the eye of the world, Abraham, 
Moses, David; but Christ isa worm, and no man. It was great condescension 
that he became man, a step downwards that is and will be the wonder of 
angels; yet as if it were too much, too great to be a man, he becomes a worm, 
and no man. He was Adam, ‘a mean man, and Hnosh, ‘a man of sorrow ; but lo 
Ish, ‘not a considerable man; for he took upon him the form of a servant, and 
his visage was marred more than any man’s, /sa, lii. 14. Man at the best isa 
worm, but he became a worm and no man; andif he had not made himself a 
worm he could not have been trampled upon as he was. The word signifies 
such a worm as was used in dyeing searlet or purple, whence some make it an 
allusion to his bloody sutferings. See what abuses were put upon him: 1. He 
was reproached as an ill man, as a blasphemer, a sabbath breaker, a winebibber, 
a false prophet, an enemy to Cesar, a confederate with the prince of the devils. 
2. He was despised of the people as a mean contemptible man, not worth taking 
notice of; his country in an ill name, his relations poor mechanics, his followers 
none of the rulers or the Pharisees, but the mob. 3. He was ridiculed as a 
foolish man, and one that not only deceived others, but himself too. They that 
saw him hanging on the cross langhed him to scorn. So far were they from 
pitying him, or concerning themselves for him, that they added to his afflictions 
with all the gestures and expressions of insolence, upbraiding him with his fall ; 
they make mouths at him, make merry over him, and make a jest of his suffer- 
ings; they shoot out the lip, they shake their head, saying, This was he that said 
he trusted God would deliver him; now let him deliver him. David was some- 
times taunted for his confidence in God; but in the sufferings of Christ this 
was literally and exactly fulfilled, those very gestures were used by those that 
reviled him, M/at. xxvii. 39, they wagged their heads; nay, ana so far did their 
malice make them forget themselves, that they used the very werds, ver. 43, 
“ He trusted in God; let him deliver him.” Our Lord Jesus, having undertaken 
to satisfy for the dishonour we had done to God by our sins, did it by submitting 
to the highest instance of ignominy and disgrace that could be. 

Fourthly. Encouragement taken as to this also; ver. 9, 10, Men despise me, 
“but thou art he that took me out of the womb.” David, and other good men, 
have often, for direction to us, encouraged themselves with this, that God was 
not only the God of their fathers, as before, ver. 1, but the God of their infancy, 
who began betimes to take care of them, as soon as they had a being, and there- 
fore they hope will never cast them off. He that did so well for us in that help- 
less, useless state, will not leave us when he has reared us, and nursed us up 
into some capacity of serving him. See the early instances of God’s providen- 
tial care for us, 1. In the birth. He took us also out of the womb, else we had 
died there, or been stifled in the birth. Every man’s particular time begins 
with this pregnant proof of God's providence, as time in general began with the 
ereation, that pregnant proof of his being. 2. At the breast. ‘‘ Then didst thou 
make me hope ;” that is, thou didst that for me in providing sustenance for me, 
and protecting me from the dangers to which I was exposed, which encourages 
me to hope in thee all my days. The blessings of the breasts, as they crown the 
blessings of the womb, so they are earnests of the blessings of our whole lives ; 
sure he that fed us then, will never starve us, Job iii. 12. 3. In our early dedi- 
cation to him. “I was cast upon thee from the womb,” which perhaps refers 
to his circumcision on the eighth day; he was then by his parents committed 
and given up to God as his God in covenant,—for circumcision was a seal of the 
zovenant,—and this encouraged him to trust in God. ‘hose have reason to 
think themselves safe who were so soon, so solemnly, gathered under the wings 
of the Divine majesty. 4. In the experience we have had of God’s goodness to 
as all along ever since, drawn out in a constant, uninterrupted series of preser- 
gations and supplies. “Thou art my God,” providing for me, and watching 
over me for good, “from my mother’s belly ;” that is, from my coming into the 
world, unto this day. Andif, as soon as we became capable of exercising reason, 
we put our confidence in God, and committed ourselves and our way to him, we 
need not doubt but he will always remember the kindness of our youth, and the 
love of our espousals, Jer. ii. 2. This is applicable to our Lord Jesus, over 
whose incarnation and birth the Divine providence watched with a peculiar 
care, when he was born in a stable, laid in a manger, and immediately exposed 
to the malice of Herod, and forced to flee into Egypt; “when he was a child, 
God loved him and called him thence,” Hos. xi. 1, and the remembrance of this 
comforted him in his sufferings. Men reproached him, and discouraged his 
conndente in God; but God had honoured him, and encouraged his confidence 
in him. 


11 Be not far from me; for trouble és near ; 
For there is none to help. 
12 Many bulls have compassed me: 
Strong dud/s of Bashan have beset me round. 
18 They gaped upon me with their mouths, 
As a ravening and a roaring lion 
14 I am poured out like water, 


the margin suggests, “Thou shalt set them as a butt.” The words 
are literally, “For thou shalt set, them a shoulder,’ an idiomatic 
phrase for putting to flight. The other idea is favoured by Gill, 
Boothroyd, Horsley, and others, but it is by no means well supported. 
Good, who is often eccentric, has, “ Therefore shalt thou assign them 
a reward,” which is certainly wrong. The best popular version of 
the words is in the Prayer-Book, where the figure is hidden: “There- 
fore shalt thou put them to flight,” which is the true sense. 
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And all my bones are out of joint 

My heart is like wax ; 

It is melted in the midst of my bowels 

My strength is dried up like a potsherd, 

And my tongue cleaveth to my jaws ; 

And thou hast brought me into the dust of death. 
For dogs have compassed me : 

The assembly of the wicked have inclosed me: 
They pierced my hands and my feet. 
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17 I may tell all my bones: 
They look avd stare upon me 
18 They part my garments among them, 
‘And cast lots upon my vesture. 
19 But be not thou far from me, O Lorp: 
O my strength, haste thee to help me. 
20 Deliver my soul from the sword , 
My darling from the power of the dog. 
21 Save me from the lion’s mouth: 
For thou hast heard me from the horns of the unicorns. 
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PERSIAN BULL, FROM PERSEPOLIS.—vVer. 12. 


Tn these verses we have Christ suffering, and Christ praying, by which we are 
directed to look for crosses and to look up to God under them. 

First. Here is Christ suffering. David indeed was often in trouble, and beset 
with enemies ; but many of the particulars here instanced in are such as were 
never true of David, and therefore must be appropriated to Christ in the depth 
of his humiliation. A 4 

1. He is here deserted by his friends. “Trouble” and distress “is near, and 
there is none to help,” none to uphold, ver. 11, He trod the winepress alone; 
for all his disciples forsook him and tled. It is God’s honour to help when all 
other helps and succours fail. 

2. He is here insulted and surrounded by his enemies, such as were ofa bie 
rank, who, for their strength and ath are compared to bulls, strong bulls of 
Bashan, ver. 12, fat and fed to the fu iy haughty and sour; such were the chief 
priests and elders that persecuted Christ; and others of a lower rank, who are 
compared to dogs, ver. 16, filthy and greedy, and unwearied in running him 
down. ‘There is an assembly of the wicked plotting against him, ver. 16 for the 


xxii. Title. The words, “upon Aijeleth Shahar,” do not convey any 
distinct idea when translated, according to the rendering of the 
margin, “To the chief musician upon the hind of the morning.” 
Clearly we must look for something more. Rosenmiiller renders, 


“according to the hind of the morning,” or “ early dawn,” which he- — 


supposes to be the name of a composition commencing with those — 
words, and having a proper tune. ‘The ancient versions do not 


explain the words properly. First says Aijeleth Shahar is the name _ 
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chief priests sat in council to consult of waysand means to take Christ. These 
enemies were numerous and unanimous; many, and those of different and 
tiashing interests among themselves, as Herod and Pilate, yet have agreed to 
compass me. They have carried their plot far, and seem to have gained 
their point, for they have beset me round, ver. 12; they have inclosed me, 
ver. 16. ‘They are formidable and threatening; ver. 13,“ they gaped upon me 
with their mouths,” to show me that they would swallow me up; and this 
with as much strength and fierceness as a roaring ravening lion leaps upon his 
prey. 

3. He is here crucified. The very manner of his death is described, though 
never in use among the Jews; “They pierced my hands and my feet,” ver. 16, 
which were nailed to the accursed tree, and the whole body left so to hang, the 
effect of which must needs be the most exquisite pain and torture. There is no 
one passage in all the Old Testament which the Jews have so industriously 
corrupted as this, because it is such an eminent prediction of the death of 
Christ, and was so exactly fulfilled. 

4, He is here dying, ver. 14, 15; dying in pain and anguish, because he was to 
satisfy for sin, which brought in pain, and for which we must otherwise have 
lain in everlasting anguish. Here is, Ist. The dissolution of the whole frame of 
his body; “I am poured out like water,” weak as water, and yielding to the 
power of death, emptying himself of all the supports of his human nature. 
2nd. The dislocation of his bones. Care was taken that not one of them should 
be broken, Jno. xix. 36, but they were all out of joint, by the violent stretchin 
of his body upon the cross, as upon arack. Or, it may note the fear that seize: 
him in his agony in the garden, when he began to be sore amazed, the effect of 
which perhaps was, (as sometimes it has been, of great fear, Dan. vy. 6,) that 
“the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against another.” 
His bones were ig out of joint that he might put the whole creation into joint 
again, which sin had put out of joint, and might make our broken bones to rejoice. 
ard. The colliquation of his spirits; ““ My heart is like wax,” melted to receive 
the impressions of God’s wrath against the sins he undertook to satisfy for; 
melting away like the vitals of a dying man; which, as it satisfied for the hard- 
ness of our hearts, so the consideration of it should help to soften them. When 
Job speaks of his inward trouble, he saith, “'The Almighty makes my heart 
soft,” Job xxiii, 16; and see Ps. lxviii. 2. 4th. The failing of his natural force ; 
“ My strength is dried up,” so that he became parched and brittle “like a pot- 
sherd,” the radical moisture being wasted by the fire of Divine wrath preying 
upon his spirits. Who then can stand before God’s anger? or who knows the 
power of it? “If this were done in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry?” 5th. The clamminess of his mouth, a usual symptom of approaching 
death ; “ My tongue cleaveth to my jaws.” This was fultilled both in his thirst 
upon the cross, cheat xix. 28, and in his silence under his sutierings; for, as a sheep 
before the shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth, nor objected against 
anything done to him. 6th. His giving up the ghost; “Thou hast brought 
me to the dust of death;” that is, lam just ready to drop into the grave; for 
nothing less would satisfy Divine justice. The life of the sinner was forfeited, 
and therefore the life of the sacrifice must be the ransom for it. ‘he sen- 
tence of death passed upon Adam was thus expressed, “ Unto dust thou shalt 
return ;” and therefore Christ, having an eye to that sentence in his obedience 
a me , here useth a like expression, “ Thou hast brought me to the dust of 

eath.’ 

5. He was stripped. The shame of nakedness was the immediate consequence 
of sin; and therefore our Lord Jesus was stripped of his clothes when he was 
crucified, that he might clothe us with the robe of his righteousness, and that 
the shame of our nakedness might not appear. Now here we are told, Ist. How 
his body looked when it was thus stripped; “I may tell all my bones,” ver. 17. 
His blessed body was lean and emaciated with labour, grief and fasting, during 
the whole course of Lis ministry, which made him look as if he was near fifty 
-years old when he was yet but thirty-three, as we find, Jno. viii. 57. His wrinkles 
now witnessed for him that he was far from being what he was called, “a 
Sapa ge man, and a winebibber.” Or, his bones might be numbered, because 

is body was distended upon the cross, which made it easy to count his ribs: 
“They look and stare upon me,” that is, my bones do, being distorted, and 
having no flesh to cover them, as Job saith, Job xvi. 8, “ My leanness rising up 
iu me, beareth witness to my face.” Or, the standers-by, the passers-by, are 
amazed to see my bones start out thus, and, instead of pitying me, are pleased 
even with such a rueful spectacle. 2nd. What they did with his clothes, which 
they took from him; ver. 18, “They part my garments among them,” to every 
soldier a part, “and upon my vesture,” the seamless coat, “do they cast lots.” 
This very circumstance was exactly fulfilled, Jno. xix 23,24; and though it was 
no great instance of Christ’s suffering, yet it is a great instance of the fulfillin 
of the Scripture in him. Thus it was written, and therefore thus it Bahoved 
Christ to suffer. Let this therefore confirm our faith in him as the true 
Messiah, and inflame our love to him, as the best of friends, who loved us, and 
suffered all this for us. ? ; 

Secondly. Here is Christ praying, and with that supporting himself under the 
burthen of his sufferings. Christ in his agony prayed, prayed earnestly, prayed 
that the cup might pass from him. When the prince of this world with his 
terrors set upon him, gaped upon him as a roaring lion, he fell upon the ground 
and prayed; and of that David's praying here was a type. e calls God his 
strength, ver. 19. When we cannot rejoice in God as our song, yet let us stay 
ourselves upon him as our strength; and take the comfort of spiritual supports 
when we cannot come at spiritual delights. He prays, 1. That God would be 
with him, and not set himself at a distance from him; “ Be not thou far from 
me,” ver. 11; and again, ver. 19, Whoever stands aloof from my sore, Lord, do 
not thou. The nearness of trouble should quicken us to draw near to God, and 
then we may hope that he will draw near to us. 2. That he would help him, and 
make haste to help him; help him to bear up under his troubles, that he might 
not fail nor be discouraged, that he might neither shrink from his undertaking 
nor sink under it; and the Father heard him in that he feared, Heb. vy. 7, and 
enabled him to go through with his work. 3. That he would deliver him, and 
save him, ver. 20, 21. 1st. Observe what the jewel is which he is in care for; 
The safety of my soul, my darling ; let that be redeemed from the power of the 
grave, Ps. xliy. 15; Father, into thy hands I commit that, to be conveyed safe 
to paradise. The psalmist here calls his soul his darling, his only one, so the 
word is: My soul is my only one. I have but one soul to take care of, and 
therefore the greater is my shame if I neglect it, and the greater will the loss be 
if I let it ert, Being my only one it ought to be m rling, for the eternal 
welfare of which L cugtit to be deeply concerned. I do not use my soul as my 
darling unless I take care to preserve it from every thing that would hurt it, 
and to provide all necessaries for it, and be entirely tender of its welfare. 
2nd. Observe what the danger is from which he prays to be delivered: from 
the sword, the flaming sword of Divine wrath, which turns every way. This he 
dreaded more than any thing, Gen. iii. 24. God's anger was the wormwood and 
the gall in the bitter cup that was put into his hands: O deliver my soul from 
that; Lord; though I lose thy let me not lose thy love. Save me from the 
power of the dog, and from the lion’s mouth. This seems to be meant er poner 
that old enemy, that bruised the heel of the seed of the beige | the prince o 
this world, with whom he was to engage in close combat, and whom he saw 


coming, Jno. xiv. 30. Lora, save me from being overpowered by his terrors. He 
pleads, “ ‘hou hast” formerly “heard me from the horns of the unicorn,” that 
1s, saved me from him in answer to my prayer. Which may refer to the victory 
Christ had obtained over Satan, and his temptations, Mat. iv., when the devil 
left him for a season, Lu. iv. 13, but now returned in another manner to attack 
him with his terrors. Lord, thou gavest me the victory then, give it me now, 
that | may spoil principalities and powers, and cast out the prince of this world. 
Has God delivered us from the horns of the unicorn, that we be not tossed? Let 
that encourage us to hope that we shall be delivered from the lion’s mouth, that 
we be not torn. He that has delivered doth and will. This prayer of Christ 
no doubt was answered, for the Father heard him always; “ay though he did 
not deliver him from death, yet he suttered him not to see corruption, but the 
third day raised him out of the dust of death, which was a greater instance of 
God’s favour to him than if he had helped him down from the cross: for that 
would have baulked his undertaking, whereas his resurrection crowned it. 

In singing this we should meditate on the sufferings and resurrection of 
Christ, till we experience in our own souls the power of his resurrection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings. 


22 I will declare thy name unto my brethren : 

In the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 

Ye that fear the Lorp, praise him ; 

All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify him ; 

And fear him, all ye the seed of Israel. 

For he hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of 
the afflicted ; 

Neither hath he hid his face from him ; 

But when he cried unto him, he heard. 

My praise shad/ be of thee in the great congregation - 

I will pay my vows before them that fear him. 

The meek shall eat and be satisfied : 

They shall praise the Lorp ti at seek him; 

Your heart shall live for ever. 

All the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto 
the Lorp : [thee 

And all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before 

For the kingdom is the Lorp’s : 

And he @s the governor among the nations. 

All they that be fat upon earth shall eat and worship : 

All they that go down to the dust shall bow before him : 

And none can keep alive his own soul. 

A seed shall serve him ; 

It shall be accounted to the Lorp for a generation. 

They shall come, and shall declare his righteousness 

Unto a people that shall be born, that he hath done ¢his. 
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31 


The same that began the psalm complaining, who was no other than Christ in 
his humiliation, ends it here triumphing, and it can be no other than Christ in 
his exaltation. And, as the first words of the complaint were used by Christ 
himself upon the cross, so the first words of the triumph are expressly applied 
to him, //eb. ii. 12, and are made his own words: ‘1 will declare thy name unto 
my brethren, in the midst of the church will I sing praise unto thee.” The cer- 
tain prospect which Christ had of the joy set before him not only gave him a 
satisfactory answer to his prayers, but turned his complaints into praises. He 
saw of the travail of his soul and was well satisfied; witness that triumphant 
word wherewith he breathed his last, “It is finished.” Five things are here 
spoken of, the view of which was the satisfaction and triumph of Christ in his 

ufferings. 
E First. That he should have a church in the world, and those that were given 
him from eternity should, in the fulness of time, be gathered in to him. ‘This is 
implied here, that he should see his seed, sa. ni. 10. It pleased him to think, 
1. That by the declaring of God’s name, that is, by the preaching of the ever- 
lasting Gospel in its plainness and purity, many should be effectually called to 
him and to God by him. And for this end ministers should be employed to 

ublish this doctrine to the world, who should be so much his messengers and 

is voice, that their doing it should be accounted his doing it; their word is his, 
and by them he declares God’s name. 2. That those who are thus called in 
Sheulabe brought into a very near and dear relation to him, as his brethren; 
for he is not only not ashamed, but greatly well pleased to call them so; not the 
believing Jews only, his countrymen, but those of the Gentiles also, who became 
fellow heirs, and of the same body, Heb. ii. 11. Christ is our elder brother, who 
takes care of us, and makes provision for us, and expects that our desire should 
be towards him, and that we be willing he should rule over us. 3. That these 
brethren of his should be incorporated into a congregation, a great congrega- 
tion. Such is the universal church, the whole family that is named from him, 
into which all the children of God that were scattered abroad are collected, and 
in which they are united, Jno. xi. 52; Bph.i. 10. And that they should also be 
incorporated into lesser societies, members of that great body, many religious 
assemblies for Divine worship, on which the face of Christianity should appear, 
and in which the interests of it should be supported and advanced. 4. That 
these should be accounted the seed of Jacob and Israel, ver, 23; that on them, 
though Gentiles, the blessing of Abraham might come, (ral. iii. 14; and to them 
might pertain the adoption, the glory, the covenant, and the service of God, as 
much as ever it did to Israel according to the flesh, Rom. ix. 4; Heb. viii. 10. 
The Gospel chureh is called the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 6. veel | 

Secondly. That God should be greatly honoured and oe in him by that 
church, His Father’s glory was that which he had in his eye throughout his 
whole undertaking, Jno. xvii. 4, particularly in his sufferings which he entered 
upon with this comes request, ** Father, glorify thy name, Jno. xii. 27,28. He 

es with pleasure. ‘ 
fort that God would be glorified <! the church that should be gathered to him; 
and for that end they should be called and gathered in, that they might be unto 
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f a lost poem, in which “the hind of the dawn” was spoken of, 
oaltsd so after the same manner as was the elegy of David over 
Jonathan “the bow,” because Jonathan’s bow was celebrated in it. 
The expression, “hind of the dawn,” was familiar to the Hebrews, to 
designate the first light of the morning. 

oo ig 12. The ue of Bashan were a wild and powerful race of 
cattle, and, as it would seem, very formidable when excited. 
xxii. 16. The last clause of this verse is rendered in the Greek, as 


in the English, “they pierced my hands and my feet ;” or, to be very 
exact, “they dug my hands and my feet.” So the Latin, the Syriac, 
the Ethiopic, and the Arabic. The Chaldee paraphrases the words, 
“gnawing like a lion my hands and my feet.” ‘There are two read- 
ings of the Hebrew, one of which is, “as a lion, my hands and my 
feet ;” and the other, “they dug my hands and my feet.” The Chal- 
dee manifestly seeks to combine the two. Of modern critics, those 
who reject the Messianic churacter of this psalm say we — trans- 
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God for a name anda praise. Christ by his ministers will declare God’s name 
to his brethren, as God's mouth to them: and then by them, as the mouth of the 
congregation to God, will God’s name be praised. All that fear the Lord will 
yraise him, ver. 23, even every Israelite indeed: see Ps. exviii. 2—43; exxxv. 19, 20. 
Che business of Christians, particularly in their solemn religious assemblies, 
is to praise and glorify God, with a holy awe and reverence of his majesty ; 
and puriore they that are here called upon to praise God are called upon to 
fear him. 

2. That God would be glorified in the Redeemer, and in his undertaking. 
Therefore Christ is said to praise God in the church, not only because he is the 
Master of the assemblies in which God is praised, and the Mediator of all the 
praises that are offered up to God, but because he is the matter of the church’s 
praise: see “ph. iii. 21. All our praises must centre in the work of redemption, 
and a great deal of reason we have to be thankful, Ist. That Jesus Christ was 
owned by his Father in his undertaking, notwithstanding the apprehension he 
was sometimes under that his Father had forsaken him; ver. 24, ‘‘ For he hath 
not despised nor abhorred the afHiction of the afflicted” one, that is, of the 
suffering Redeemer; but has graciously accepted it as a full satisfaction for sin 
and a valuable consideration on which to ground the grant of eternal life to all 
believers. ‘Though it was offered to us poor sinners, he did not despise or abhor 
it for our sakes, nor did he turn his face from him that offered it, as Saul was 
angry with his own son, because he interceded for David, whom he looked upon 
as his enemy. But when he cried unto him, when his blood cried for peace and 
pardon for us, he heard him. ‘his, as it is the matter of our rejoicing, ought 
to be the matter of our thanksgiving. ‘Those who have thought their prayers 
slighted and unheard, yet, if they continue to pray and wait, will find they have 
not songht in vain. 2nd. That he himself will go on with his undertaking and 
complete it. Christ saith, “1 will pay my vows,” ver. 25. Having engaged to 
bring many sons to glory, he will perform his engagement to the utmost, and 
will lose none. 

Thirdly. That all humble gracious souls should have a ful! satisfaction and 
happiness in him, ver. 26. It comforted the Lord Jesus in his sufferings, that in 
and through him all true believers should have everlasting consolation, 1. The 
poor in spirit shall be rich in blessings, spiritual blessings; the hungry shall be 
filled with good things. Christ's sacrifice being accepted, the saints shall feast 
upon the sacrifice, as under the law upon the peace offerings, and so partake 
of the altar. “The meek shall eat and be satisfied,” eat of the bread of life, 
feed with an appetite upon the doctrine of Christ’s mediation ; which is meat 
and drink to the soul that knows its own nature and case. They that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness in Christ shall have all they can desire to satisfy 
them, and make them easy, and shall not labour as they have done for that 
which satisfieth not. 2. They that are much in praying shall be much in thanks- 
giving. “They shall praise the Lord that seek him,” because through Christ 
they are sure of finding him; in the hopes of which they have reason to praise 
him, even while they are seeking him. And the more earnest they are in seeking 
him, the more will their hearts be enlarged in his praises when they have foun 
him. 3. The souls that are devoted to him dtall be for ever happy with him; 
“Your heart shall live for ever.” Yours that are meek, that are satisfied in 


Christ, that continue to seek God, whatever becomes of your bodies, your hearts ! 


shall live for ever; the graces and comforts you have shall be perfected in ever- 
lasting life. Christ has said, ‘‘ Because I live, you shall live also,” Jno. xiv. 19; 
and therefore that life shall be as sure and as long as his. 

Fourthly. That the church of Christ, and with it the kingdom of God among 
es sen d extend itself to all corners of the earth, and should take in all sorts 
of people. 

1. That it should reach far, ver. 27, 28. That whereas the Jews had long been 
the only professing people of God, now “ai the ends of the world should” 
come into the church, and, the partition wall being taken down, the Gentiles 
should be taken in. It is here prophesied, Ist. That they should be converted; 
They shall “ remember and turn to the Lord.” Note, Serious reflection is the 
first step, and a good step it is, towards true conversion. We must consider and 
turn. The prodigal came first to himself, and then to his father. 2nd. That 
then they should be admitted into communion with God, and with the assem- 
blies that serve him; “They shall worship before. thee,” for “in every place 
‘meense shall be offered to God,” Mal. i. 11; Jsa. Ixvi. 23. Those that turn to 
God will make conscience of worshipping before him. And good reason there 
is why all the kindreds of the nations should do homage to God, for, ver. 28, 
“The kingdom is the Lord’s;” his, and his only, is the universal monarchy. 
First. The kingdom of nature is the Lord Jehovah’s, and his providence rules 
among the nations, and upon that account we are bound to worship him; so 
that the design of the Christian religion is to revive natural religion, and the 
principles and laws of it. Christ died to bring us to God, the God that made 
us, from whom we had revolted, and reduce us to our native allegiance. 
Secondly. The kingdom of grace is the Lord Christ’s, and he, as Mediator, 
is appointed governor among the nations; head over all things to his church. 
Let every tongue therefore confess that he is Lord. 

2. That it should include many of different ranks, ver. 29; high and low, rich 
and poor, bond and free, meet in Christ. Ist. Christ shall have the homage of 
many of the great ones. “ They that be fat upon earth,” that live in pomp and 
power, they “shall eat and en se even they that fare deliciously, when 
Shi g have eaten and are full, shall jess the Lord their God for their plenty 
and prosperity. 2nd. The poor also shall receive his Gospel. Those that go 
down to the dust, that sit in the dust, Ps. cxiii. 7, that can scarce keep life and 
soul together, they shall bow before the Lord Jesus, who reckons it his honour 
to be the poor man’s King, Ps. Lxxii..12; and whose protection doth in a special 
manner draw their allegiance. Or this may be understood in general of dying 
men, whether poor or rich. See then what is our condition: we are going down 
to the dust, to which we are sentenced, and where shortly we must make our 
bed; nor can we keep alive our own souls, we cannot secure our own natural 
life long; nor can we be the authors of our own spiritual and eternal life. It is, 
therefore, our great interest, as well as duty, to bow before the Lord Jesus, 
to give up ourselves to him to be his subjects, and worshippers; for this is the 
only way, and it is a sure way, to secure our happiness, when we go down to the 
dust. Seeing we cannot keep alive our own souls, it is our wisdom by an 
obedient faith to commit our souls to Jesus Christ, who is able to save teenie 
and keep them alive for ever. 

Fifthly, That the church of Christ, and with it the kingdom of God among 
men, shall continue to the end tirough all the ages of time. Mankind is kept 
up in a succession of generations; so that there is always a generation passing 
away, and a generation coming up. Now, as Christ shall have honour from that 
which is passing away, and leaving the world, ver. 29, they that gu down to the 
dust shall bow before him; and it is good to die bowing before Christ. Blessed 
are the dead who thus die in the Lord; so he shall have honour trom that which 
is rising up and setting out in the world, ver. 30. Observe, 

1. Their application to Christ; “‘ A seed shall serve him,” that is, shall keep 
up the solemn worship of him, and profess and practise obedience to him as 
their Master and Lord. Note, God will have a church in the world to the end 
of time; and, in order to that, there shall be a succession of professing Chris- 
tians, and Gospel, ministers, from generation to generation. “A seed shall 


serve him,” that is, there shall be a remnant more or less to whom shall pertain 
the service of God, and to whom God will give grace to serve him. Perhaps 
not the seed of the same persons, for grace doth not run in a blood; he doth 
not a? their seed, but a seed. Perhaps but few. yet enough to preserve the 
entail. 

2. Christ’s acknowledgment of them; ‘‘ They shall be accounted to him for 
a generation,” that is, he will be the same to them that he was to those who 
went before them. is kindness to his friends shal: not die with them, but 
shall be drawn out to their heirs and successors; and instead of the fathers shall 
be the children, whom all shall acknowledge to be “a seed that the Lord hath 
blessed,” Jsa. 1xi. 9; lxv. 23.. The generation of the righteous God will graciously 
own as his treasure, his children. 

3. Their agency for him; ver. 31, “They shall come,” shall rise up in their 
day, not only to keep up the virtue of the generation that is past, and to do the 
work of their own generation; but to serve the honour of Christ, and the 
welfare of souls in the generations to come. They shall transmit to them the 
Gospel of Christ (that sacred depositum) pure and entire- even “to a people 
that shall be born” hereafter; to them they shall declare two things: Ist. That 
there is an everlasting righteousness, which Jesus Christ hath brought in, This 
righteousness of his, and not any of our own, they shall declare to be the 
foundation of all our hopes, and the fountain of all our joys: see Rom. i. 16, 17. 
2nd. That the work of our redemption by Christ is the Lord’s own doing, 
Ps. exviii. 23; and no ec ntrivance of ours. _This we must declare to our 
ai “that God has done this.” It is his wisdom in a mystery, it is his arm 
revealed. 

In singing this, we must triumph in the name of Christ, as above every name: 
must give him honour ourselves; rejoice in the honours others do him, and in 
the assurance we have that there shall be a people praising him on earth when 
we are praising him in heaven. 


PSALM XXIII. 


Many of David's psalms are full of complaints, but this is full of comforts, and the 
expressions of delight in God’s great goodness and dependence upon him, It isa 
psalm which has been sung by good Christians, and will be while the world stands, 
with a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction, I. The psalmist here claims relation to 
God as his shepherd, ver. 1. II. He recounts his experience of the kind things God 
had done for him, as his shepherd, ver. 2, 3,5. III. From hence he infers, that he 
should want no good, ver. 1; that he needed to fear no evil, ver. 4; that he would 
never leave or forsake him in a way of mercy, and therefore he resolves never to leave 
or forsake God in the way of duty, ver. 6; and in this certainly he has an eye, not only 
to the blessings of God's providence, which made his outward condition prosperous, 
but to the communications of God’s grace, received by a lively faith, and returned in a 
warm devotion, which fills his soul with joy unspeakable; and, as in the foregoing 
psalm he represented Christ dying for his sheep, so here he represents Christians 
receiving the benefit of all the care and tenderness of that great and good Shepherd. 


A Psalm of David. 


HE Lorp és my shepherd ; 
I shall not want 

2 He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters 


” 


3 He restoreth my soul : [name’s sake. 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 

4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
I will fear no evil: for thou art with me ; [death, 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me 

5 Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
Thou anointest my head with oil ; [enemies : 
My cup runneth over. 

6 Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 


of my life : 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lorp for ever. 


From three very comfortable premises, David in this psalm draws three very 
comfortable conclusions, and teaches us to do so too. Weare saved by hope, 
and therefore that hope will not make us ashamed, because it is well grounded. 
It is the duty of Christians to encourage themselves in the Lord their God; 
and we are here directed to take that encouragement, both from the relation 
wherein he stands to us, and from the experience we have had of his goodness 
according to that relation. ‘ 

First. From God’s being his Shepherd he infers that he shall not want any 
thing that is good for him, ver. 1. See here, ¢ z 

if othe rreat care that God takes of believers. He is their Shepherd, and they 
may call fon so. ‘Time was when David was himself a shepherd, he was taken 
from following the ewes great with young, Ps. Ixxviii, 70; and so he knew by 
experience the cares and tender affections of a good shepherd towards his 
flock; he remembered what need they had of a shepherd, and what a kindness 
it was to them to have one that was skilful and faithful: he once ventured his 
life to rescue a lamb. By this, therefore, he illustrates God's care of his pene : 
and to this our Saviour seems to refer, when he saith, “ I am the Shepherd o 
the sheep; the good Shepherd,” Jno. x. 11, He that is the Shepherd of Israel, 
that is, of the whole church in general, Ps. lxxx. 1, is the scphard of every 
particular believer; the meanest is not below his cognizance,*/sa. xl. 11. He 
takes them into his fold, and then takes care of them; protects them, and pro-~ 
vides for them with more care and constancy than a shepherd can, that makes 
it his business to keep the Hock. If God be as a Shepherd to us, we must be as 
sheep, inoffensive, meek and quiet, silent before the shearers, nay, and before 
pe Fagan too, useful and sociable; we must know the Shepherd’s voice, and 

ollow him. ‘ 

2. The great confidence which believers have in God. If “the Lord is my 
shepber des my feeder, I may conclude, “1 shall not want” any thing that is 
really necessary and good for me. If Dayid penned this rn before his 
coming to the crown, though destined to it, he had as much reason to fear 
wanting as any man. Once he sent his men a begging for him to Nabal, and 
another time went himself a begging to Ahimelech; and yet, when he considers 
that God is his Shepherd, he can boldly say, “I shall not want.” Let not those 
fear starving that are at God’s finding, and have him for their feeder, More ig 


late, ‘as a lich my hands and my feet.” Others affirm that this 
gives no sense, and that the other reading, represented by all the 
ancient versions, is correct. Even if the actual letters of ordinary 
copies be retained, it is alleged that the words may be rendered with 
the contert, “The assembly of the wicked enclosed me, piercers of 
my hands and feet.’’ Bythner says the Jews read the passage so as 
to render it “like a lion,’’ that they may not be forced to own this 
prophecy to have been fulfilled in Christ and in no other. 
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xxii. 21. “ Horns of the unicorns” should be “ horns of wild oxen,” 
which are the animals meant, and not rhinoceroses, as some fancy. _ 

xxii. 29. For “all they that be fat upon earth” translate, “all 
the fat ones of the land,” or, throwing aside the figure, “all the pros- 
perous of the land.” The verse means that men in prosperity will 
eat of the sacrifices and worship; even men about to die or in deep 
affliction will also worship before him: for none ean save his own soul, 
or rather, perhaps, none can save himself 


PSALM 


implied tt.an is expressed; not ony * I shall not want,” but I shall be supplied 
with whatever I need; and if I have not every pi I desire, 1 may conelude 
it is either not fit for me, or not good for me, or I shall have it in due time. 

Secondly. From his performing the office of a good Shepherd to him, he 

infers that he needs not fear any evil in the greatest dangers and difficulties 
he could be in, ver, 2—4. He experienceth the benefit of God’s presence with 
him, and care of him now, and therefore expects the benefit of them when he 
most needs it. See here, | 4 et 

1. The comforts of a living saint. God is his Shepherd, and he is to him 

a God all-sufficient to all intents and purposes; David found him so, and so 
have we. See the happiness of the saints as the sheep of God's pasture. 

Ist. hey are well placed, well laid: “ He maketh me to lie down in green 
astures.” We have the supports and comforts of this life from God’s good 
and; our daily bread from him as our Father. The greatest abundance is but 

a dry pasture to a wicked man, who relisheth that only in it which pleaseth the 
senses; but to a godly man, who tasteth the goodness of God in all his enjoy- 
ments, and by faith relisheth that, though he has but little of the world, it is to 
him a green pasture, Ps. xxxvii. 16; Pr. xy. 16,17. God’s ordinances are the 
xreen pastures, in which food is provided for all believers; the word of life is 
the nourishment of the new man. It is milk for babes, pasture for the sheep; 
never barren, never eaten bare, never parched, but always a green pasture for 
faith to feed in. God makes his saints to lie down, that is, he gives them quiet 
and contentment in their own minds, whatever their lot is; their souls dwell at 
ease in him, and that makes every pasture green. Are we blessed with the 
green pastures of the ordinances, let us not think it enough to pass through 
them, but let us lie down in them, abide in them; This is my rest for ever. It is 
by a constancy of the means of grace that the soul is fed. ‘ 

2nd. They are well guided, well led. ‘The Shepherd of Israel guideth Joseph 

like a flock; and every believer is under the same conduct: “ He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.” Those that feed on God's goodness, must follow his 
direction; he leads them by his providence, by his Word, by his Spirit, disposeth 
their affairs for the best according to his counsel; disposeth their affections 
and actions according to his command; directs their eye, their way, and their 
heart into his love. The still waters by which he leads them yield them not 
only a pleasant prospect, but many a_cooling draught, many a reviving cordial 
when they are thirsty and weary. God provides for his people, not only foo 
and rest, but refreshment also and pleasure. he consolations of God, the 
joys of the Holy Ghost, are these still waters by which the saints are led; 
streains which flow from the fountain of living waters, and make “te the city 
of otir God. God leads his people, not to the standing waters which corrupt 
and gather filth, not to the troubled sea, nor to the rapid, rolling floods, but 
to the silent, purling waters; for the still but running waters agree best with 
those spirits that flow cut towards God, and yet do it silently. ‘This Divine 
conduct they are under 1s stripped of its metaphor; ver. 3, ‘‘ He leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness,” that is, in the way of my duty, in that he instructs 
me by his word, and directs me by conscience and providence. These are the 
paths in which all the saints desire to be led and kept, and never to turn aside 
out of them; and those only are led by the still waters of comfort that walk 
in the paths of righteousness. The way of duty is the truly pleasant way ; it 
is the work of righteousness that is peace. In these paths we cannot walk, 
unless God both lead us into them and lead us in them, 
3rd. They are well helped when any thing ails them; “‘ He restoreth my soul,” 
that is, Furst. He reduceth me when I wander. No creature will lose itself 
sooner than a sheep, so apt it is to go astray, and then so unapt to find the way 
back. ‘The best saints are sensible of their proneness to “go astray like lost 
sheep ;” Ps. cxix. 176. ‘They miss their way, and turn aside into bypaths; but 
when God shews them their error, gives them repentance, and brings them back 
to their duty again, he restoreth the soul; and if he did not do so they would 
wander caudlesaly; and be undone. When after one sin David’s heart smote 
him, and after another Nathan was sent to tell him, “Thou art the man,” God 
restored his soul. Though God may suffer his people to fall into sin, he will 
not suffer them to lie still init. Secondly. He recovereth me when I am sick, 
and revives me when I am faint; and so restores the soul which was ready to 
depart. He is the Lord our God that healeth us, Fx. xv. 26; many a time we 
had fainted unless we had believed; and it was the good Shepherd that kept 
us from fainting. 4 : : ; 
2. See here the courage of a dying saint, ver. 4. Having had such experience 
of God’s goodness to me all my days, in six troubles and in seven, I will never 
distrust him, no, not in the last extremity. The rather, because all he has done 
for me hitherto was not for any merit or desert of mine, but purely for his 
name’s sake; in pursuance of his word, in performance of his promise, and for 
the glory of his own attributes, and relations to his people. That name, 
therefore, shall still be my strong tower, and shall assure me that he that has 
led me and fed me all my life long will not leave me at last. Here is, 

Ist. Imminent danger ge tens “Though I walk through the valley of the 

shadow of death;” that is, though I am in peril of death, though in the midst 
of dangers, deep as a valley, dark as a shadow, and dreadful as death itself,—or, 
rather, though I am under the arrests of death, have received the sentence 
of death within myself, and have all the reason in the world to look upon myself 
as a dying man,—yet I am easy. Those that are sick, those that are old, ave 
reason to took upon themselves as “in the valley of the shadow of death.” Here 
is one word indeed which sounds terrible,—it is death ; which we must all count 
upon,—there is no discharge in that war. But even in the supposition of the 
distress, there are four words which lessen the terror. It is death indeed that 
is before us; but, First. It is but the shadow of death, there is no substantial 
evil in it; the shadow of a serpent will not sting, nor the shadow of a sword 
kill. Secondly. It is the valley of the shadow, deep indeed, and dark, and 
dirty, but the valleys are fruitful; and so is death itse fruitful of comforts to 
God's people. Thirdly. It is but a walk in this valley, a gentle, pleasant walk. 
The wicked are chased out of the world, and their souls are required; but the 
saints take a walk to another world as cheerfully as they take their leave of 
this. Fourthly. It is a walk through it; they shall not be lost in this valley, but 
get safe to the mountain of spices on the other side it. 

end. This danger made light of and triumphed over upon good grounds. 

Death is a king of terrors, but not to the sheep of Christ ; they tremble at it 
no more than sheep do that “are appointed for the slaughter.” Even in “the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil,” none of these things move 
me. Note, A child of God may meet the messengers of death, and receive its 
summons with a holy security and serenity of mind, The sucking child may 
play upon the hole of this asp; and the weaned child, that through race is 
weaned from this world, may put his hand upon this cockatrice’s den, bidding 
a holy defiance to death, as Paul, “ O death, where is thy sting?” And there is 
ground enough for this confidence, First. Because there 1s no evil in it to a child 
God. Death cannot separate us from the love of God, and therefore it can do 
us no real harm; it kills the body, but cannot touch the soul. And what need 
it be dreadful, when there is nothing in it hurtful? Secondly. Because the 
saints have God's gracious presence with them in their dying moments. He is 
then at their right hand, and therefore what need they be moved? The good 
Shepherd will not only conduct, but convey his sheep through this valley, 
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| that would seatter or worry the sheep. 
| come to die that God takes cognizance of them, he knows them that are his; 
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where they are in danger of being set upon by the beasts of prey, the evening 
wolves; he will not only convey them, but comfort them then when they most 
need comfort. His presence shall comfort them, “Thou art with me;” his 

| comfort them; his rod and staff, alluding to the shepherd's 
crook, or the rod under which the sheep passed when they were counted, 
Lev, xxvii. 32; or the staff with which the shepherds drove away the dogs 
It fsa comfort to the saints when they 


that he will rebuke the enemy; that he will guide them with his rod, and sustain 
them with his staff. ‘he Gospel is called the rod of Christ’s strength, Ps. ex. 2; 


, and there is enough in that to comfort the saints when they come to die, and 


underneath them are the everlasting arms. 

Thirdly. From the good gifts of God’s bounty to him now he infers the 
constancy and perpetuity of his mercy, ver. 5, 6. Where we may observe, 

1. How highly he magnifies God’s gracious vouchsafements to him; ver. 5, 
“Thou hast prepared a table before me ;” thou hast provided for me all things 
pertaining both to life and godliness; all things requisite both for body and 
soul, for time and eternity. Such a bountiful benefactor is God to all his 
oo and it becomes them abundantly to utter his great goodness, as David 

ere, who-acknowledgeth, Ist. That he had food convenient, a table spread, 
a cup filled, meat for his hunger, drink for his thirst. 2nd. That he had it 
carefully and readily provided for him. His table was not spread with an 
thing that came next to hand, but prepared, and prepared before him. ard. 
That he was not stinted, was not straitened, but had abundance; “ My cup 
runs over;” enough for myself and my friends too. 4th. That he had not onl 
for necessity, but for ornament and delight. “’hou anointest my head with 
oil.” Samuel anointed him king, which was a certain pledge of farther favour ; 
but this is rather an instance of the plenty with which God had blessed him; 
or an allusion to the extraordinary entertainment of special friends, whose 
heads they anointed with oil, Lu. vii. 46. Nay, some think, he still looks upon 
himself as a sheep, but such a one as the poor man’s ewe lamb, 2 Sam. xil. 3 
that did “eat of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom,’ 
Not — thus nobly, but thus tenderly, are the children of God looked after. 
Plentiful provision is made for their bodies, for their souls, for the life that 
now is, and for that which is to come. If Providence do not bestow upon us 
thus plentifull for our natural life, it is our own fault if it be not made up to 
us in spiritual blessings. 

2. How confidentl fhe counts upon the continuance of God's favours, ver. 6. 
He had said, ver. 1, “1 shall not want,” but now he speaks more positively, more 
comprehensively: “Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life.” His hope riseth, and his faith is strengthened by being acted. 
Observe, Ist. What he promiseth himself. “Goodness and mercy ;” that is, all 
the streams of it flowing from the fountain; pardoning mercy, protecting 
ena sustaining, supplying mercy. 2nd. The manner of the conveyance of it. 
It “shall follow me,” as the water out of the rock followed the canip of Israel 
through the wilderness; it shall follow them into all places and all conditions, 
shall be always ready to them. 3rd. The continuance of it. It shall follow 
me all my life long, even to the last; for whom God loves he loves to the end. 
4th. The constancy of it. “All the days of my life,” as duly as the day comes ; 
it shall be new every morning, Lam. ili. 22, 23; like the manna that was given 
to the Israelites daily. 5th. The certainty of it. “Surely” it shall. It is as sure 
as the promise of the God of truth can make it; and we know whom we have 
believed. 6th. Here is a prospect of the perfection of bliss in the future state 
so some take the latter clause. Goodness and mercy having followed me all 
the days of my life on this earth, when that is ended, t shall remove to a better 
world, to “dwell in the house of the Lord for ever,” in our Father's house 
above, where there are many mansions. ‘With what I have, | am pleased much; 
with what I hope for, more.’ All this, and heaven toof ‘Then we serve a 
good Master. 

3. How resolutely he determines to cleave to God and to his duty. We read 
the last clause as David's covenant with God; “1 will dwell in the haaea of the 
Lord for ever,” that is, as long as I live, and I will praise him while 1 have 
any being. We must dwell in his house as servants that desire to have their 
ears bored to his door-post, to serve him for ever. If God's goodness to us be 
like the morning light, which shines more and more to the perfect day, let not 
ours to him be like the morning cloud and the early dew that passeth away. 
Those that would be satisfied with the fatness of God's house must keep close 


to the duties of it. 
PSALM XXIV. 


This psalm is concerning the kingdom of Jesus Christ. I. His providential kingdom, 
by which he rules the world, 1, 2. 11. The kingdom of grace, by which he rules in his 
church. 1, Concerning the subjects of that kingdom; their character, ver. 3, 4, 6; 
their charter, ver. 5. 2. Concerning the king of that kingdom, and a summons to 
all to give him admission, ver. 7—10. It is supposed that the psalm was penned 
upon occasion of David's bringing up the ark to the place prepared for it; and that 
the intention of it was to lead the people above the pomp of external ceremonies to 
a holy life and faith in Christ, of whom the ark was a type. 


A Psalm of David. 


P\HE earth zs the Lorp’s, and the fulness thereof ; 
The world, and they that dwell therein 
2 For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 


Here is, First. God’s absolute propriety in this part of the creation, where 
our lot is cast, ver. 1. We are not to think that “the heavens, even the heavens” 
only, “are the Lord’s,’ and the numerous and bright inhabitants of the upper 
world; and that this earth, being so small and inconsiderable a part of the 
creation, and at such a distance from the royal palaee above, is neglected, and 
that he claims no interest in it. No, even the earth is his, and this lower 
world; and though he has prepared the throne of his glory in the heavens, 

et his kingdom ruleth over all; and even the worms of this earth are not 
elow his cognizance, nor from under his dominion. ; 

1. When God gave the earth to the children of men, he still reserved to him- 
self the property, and only let it out to them as tenants or usufructuaries. 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ;” the mines that are lodged 
in the bowels of it, even the richest; the fruits it produceth; all the beasts of 
the forest, and the cattle upon a thousand hills; our lands and houses, and all 
the improvements that are made of this earth by the skill and industry of man; 
they are all his. ‘These indeed, in the kingdom of grace, are justly looked upon 
as emptiness, for wo are vanity of vanities, nothing to a soul; but in the king- 
dom of providence they are fulness. “The earth is full of God’s riches, so is 
the great and wide sea also.” All the parts and regions of the earth are the 
Lord’s, all under his eye, all in his hand, so that wherever a child of God goes 
he may comfort himself with this, that he doth not go off his Father's ground 
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xxiv. Title. There is an addition to this title in the Greek version, 
which reads, “A Psalm of David, on the first day of the week.” i" The 
most ready way of accounting for this is that the words were intro- 
duced by a Christian copyist, to denote that the psalm was one for 
the Lord’s day. The Syriac title, which is also of Christian origin, is, 
“Of David; concerning the first day, whereon God began to form the 
creatures.” The Arabic understands the psalm of the “calling of the 

- Gentiles, and of the incarnation.” Lowth thinks the occasion of the 


psalm was David’s bringing the ark of God to Mount Zion. The 
structure of the psalm is elaborate, and manifestly intended for re- 
sponsive singing. After verses 1 and 2, probably a single voice re- 
peats verse 3, to which the answer is in verses 4 and 5. Then foliow 
verses 6and 7. The first line of verse 8 seems given to the same as 
verse 3. The response goes on to verse 10, which contains a repeti- 
tion of the question from verse 8, and a reply to it. According to 
some, the divisions are even more numerous sn 


PS ALM? ARTY. 


That which falls to our share of the earth and its products is but lent to us; 
it is the Lord’s; what is our own against all the world is not so against his 
claims. That which is most remote from us, as that which passeth through 
the paths of the sea, or is hid in the bottom of it, is the Lord’s; and he knows 
where to find it. pe 4 hd 

2. The habitable part of this earth is his in a special manner; Pr. viii. 31, 


“The world, and they that dwell therein.” We ourselves are not our own,—our’ 


bodies, our souls, are not; “ All souls are mine,” saith God; for he is the former 
of our bodies, and the father of our spirits. Our tongues are not our, own ; 
they are to be at his service. Even those of the children of men are his that 
«now him not, nor own their relation to him. Now this comes in here to shew 
that, though God is graciously pleased to accept the devotions and services 
of his peculiar chosen people, ver. 3—5, it is not because he needs them, or can 
be benefited by them, for the earth is his, and all in it, Mx. xix.5; Ps. 1. 12. 
It is likewise to be applied to the dominion Christ hath as Mediator over the 
\itmost parts of the earth, which are given him for his possession. “The Father 
foveth the Son, and hath given all things into his hand,—power over all flesh. 
‘The apostle quotes this scripture twice together, in his discourse about things 
offered to idols, 1 Cor. x. 26, 28. If it be sold in the shambles, eat it, and ask 
no questions, “for the earth is the Lord’s;” it is God’s good creature, and ou 
have aright to it; but if one tell you, it was offered to ‘an_idol, forbear, “for 
the earth is the Lord's,” and there is enough beside. | This is a good reason 
why we should be content with our allotment in this world, and not wtf 
others theirs; “the earth is the Lord’s,” and may he not do what he will wit 
his own, and give to some more of it, to others less, as it pleaseth him ? 

Secondly. The ground of this propriety. The earth is his by an indisputable 
title; “for he hath founded it upon the seas, and established it upon the 
floods,” ver. 2. It is his: for, 1. He made it, formed it, founded it, and fitted 
it for the use of man. The matter his; for he made it out of nothing, The 
form his: for he made it according to the eternal counsels and ideas of his own 
mind. He made it himself; he made it for himself; so that he is sole, entire, 
and absolute owner; and none can let us a title to any part of it but by, from, 
and under him: see Ps. Ixxxix. 1], 12. 2. He made it so as no one else could. 
It is the creature of Omnipotence ; for it is founded upon the seas, upon the 
floods; a weak and unstable foundation, one would think, to build the earth 
upon; and yet, if Almighty Power pleaseth, it shall serve to bear the weight 
of this earth. The waters which at first covered the earth, and rendered it 
unfit to be a habitation for man, were ordered under it, that the eat land might 
appear, and so they are as a foundation to it: see Ps. civ. 8, 9. 3. He continues 
it; he hath established it, fixed it, so that, though one generation passeth and 
another cometh, the earth abideth, Heel. i. 4; and his providence is a con- 
tinued creation, Ps. exix. 90. The founding of the earth upon the floods should 
mind us how slippery and uncertain all earthly things are. Their foundation 
is not only sand, but water ; it is therefore our folly to build upon them. 


3 Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lorp ? 
Or who shall stand in his holy place ? 
4 He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully 
5 He shall receive the blessing from the Lorn, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation 
6 This ¢s the generation of them that seek him, 
That seek thy face, O Jacob. Selah 


From this world, and the fulness thereof, the psalmist’s meditations rise 
of a sudden to the great things of another world, the foundation of which is 
not on the seas, nor on the floods. The things of-this world God hath given 
to the children of men, and we are much indebted to his providence for them; 
but they will not make a portion for us. And, therefore, : 

First. Here is an inquiry after better things, ver.3. This earth is God’s foot- 
stool; but, if we had never so much of it, we must be here but a while, must 
shortly go hence, and “ Who then shall ascend into the hill of the Lord?” 
Who shall go to heaven hereafter, and, as an earnest of that, shall have com- 
munion with God in holy ordinances now? A soul that knows and considers 
its own nature, original, and immortality, when it has viewed the earth and the 
fulness thereof, will sit down unsatisfied. There is not found among all the 
creatures a help meet for man, and therefore it will think of ascending towards 
God, towards heaven ; will ask, What shall I do to rise to that high place, that 
hill where the Lord dwells, and manifests himself, that I may be acquainted 
with him; and to abide in that hap DY, holy place where he meets his rou 
and makes them holy and happy? What shall I do that I may be of those 
whom God owns for his pecuhar people, and who are his in another manner 
than the earth is his and its fulness? This question is much the same with 
that Ps. xv. 1. The hill of Zion, on which the temple was built, typified the 
church both visible and invisible. When the people attended the ark to its holy 
place, David puts them in mind that these were but patterns of heavenly 
things, and therefore by them they should be led to consider the heavenly 
things themselves. : 

Secondly. An answer to this inquiry. In which we have, ’ 

1. The property of God’s peculiar people, who shall have communion with 
him in grace and glory. 

Ist. ‘hey are such as keep themselves from all the gross acts of sin. They 
have clean hands; not spotted with the pollutions of the world and the flesh. 
None that were ceremonially unclean might enter into the mountain of the 
temple, which signified that cleanness of conversation which is required in all 
those that have fellowship with God. The hands lifted up in prayer must be 

ure hands; no blot of unjust gain cleaving to them, nor any thing else that 

efiles the man, and is offensive to the holy God. 

2nd. ‘They are such as make conscience of being really, that is, of being 
inwardly, as good as they seem to be outwardly. They have pure hearts. 
And we make nothing of our religion if we do not make heart-work of it. It 
is not that our hands be clean before men, but we must also wash our hearts 
from wickedness, and not allow ourselves in any secret heart-impurities, which 
are open before the eye of God. Yet in vain do those pretend to have pure 
and good hearts whose hands are defiled with the acts of sin. That is a pure 
heart which is sincere and without guile in covenanting with God; which is 
earefully guarded. that the wicked one, the unclean spirit, touch it not; which 
is artled iit faith, and conformed to the image and will of God: see Mat. v. 8. 

3rd. They are such as do not set their affections upon the things of this 
world: that do not lift up their souls unto vanity; whose hearts are not 
earried out inordinately towards the wealth of the world, the praise of men, 
ur the delights of sense; who do not choose these things for their portion, nor 


xxiv. 4. Eifting up the soul to vanity is by various interpreters 
understood of worshipping idols. There is no doubt that “lifting up 
the soul” to God is an act of adoration, and it is equally clear that 
the word “vanity” is an appellation of an idol. In the same verse, 
for “nor sworn deceitfully,” or so as to deceive, another reading is 
represented by some ancient versions, as the Latin: “nor hath sworn 
in deceit unto his neighbour.” 

xxiv. 6. For “generation,” some translate “habitation.” The 
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reach fou after them, because they believe them to be vanity, uncertain, and 
unsatisfying. 

4th. hey are such as deal honestly both with God and man. In their cove- 
nant with God, and their contracts with men, they have not sworn deceitfully, 
not broken their promises, violated their engagements, or taken any false pol 
Those that have no regard to the obligations of truth, or the honour of God’s 
name, are unfit for a place in God's holy hill. 

5th. They are a praying people; ver. 6, “ This is the generation of them that 


| seek him.” In every age there is a remnant of such as these, men of this 


’ 


character, that are “ accounted to the Lord for a generation, ’ Ps. xxii. 30; and 
they are such as “seek God, that seek thy face, O Jacob!” First. They join 
themselves to God to seek him; not only in earnest prayer, but in serious 
endeavour to obtain his favour, and keep themselves in his love; that having 
made it the top of their happiness, aa it the top of their ambition, to be 
accepted of him, and therefore take eare and take pains to approve themselves 
to him. It is to the hill of the Lord that we must ascend; and, the way being 
uphill, we have need to put forth ourselves to the utmost as those that pone 
diligently. Secondly. They join themselves to the people of God, to seek God 
with them. Being brought into communion with God, they come into the com- 
munion of saints; conforming to the patterns of the saints that are gone before, 
so some understand this. ‘They seek God’s face as Jacob, so some, who was 
therefore sirnamed Israel, because he wrestled with God and prevailet 
sought him and found him. And associating with the saints of their own day, 
they shall court the favour of God’s church, Rev. iii. 9; shall be glad of an 
acquaintance with God’s people, Zec. viii. 23; shall incorporate themselves 
with them; and, when they “ subscribe with their hand to the Lord,” shall 
“call themselves by the name of Jacob,” Jsa. xliv.5. As soon as ever Paul 
was converted, he joined himself to the disciples, Acts ix. 26. They shall seek 
God’s face in Jacob, (so some,) that is, in the assemblies of his people; ‘Th 
face, O God of Jacob,’ so our margin supplies it, and makes it easy. As ali 
believers are the spiritual seed of Abraham, so all that strive in prayer are the 
spiritual seed of Jacob; to whom God never said, Seek ye me in vain. 

2. The privileges of God’s peculiar poors ver. 5. ‘They shall be made truly 
and for ever happy. Ist. ey shall be blessed. They “shall receive the 
blessing from the Lord,” all the fruits and gifts of God’s favour according to 
his promise; and those whom God blesseth they are blessed indeed; for it is 
his prerogative to command the blessing. 2nd. ‘They shall be justitied and 
sanctified. ‘These are the spiritual blessings in heavenly things, which they 
shall receive, even righteousness, the very thing they hunger and thirst after, 
Mat. v. 6. Righteousness is blessedness, and it is from God only that we must 
expect it; for we have no righteousness of our own. ‘They shall receive the 
reward of their righteousness, so some; “the crown of righteousness, which 
the righteous Judge shall give,” 2 Tim. iv. 8. 3rd. They shall be saved; for 
God himself will be the God of their salvation. Note, Where God gives 
righteousness, he certainly designs salvation. Those that are made meet for 
heaven shall be brought safe to heaven, and then they will find what they have 
been seeking to their endless satisfaction. 


7 Laft up your heads, O ye gates ; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
8 Who és this King of glory ? 
The Lorp strong and mighty, 
The Lorp mighty in battle 
9 Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 
Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors , 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
10 Who is this King of glory ? 
The Lorp of hosts, he zs the King of glory. Selah. 


What is spoken once is spoken a second time in these verses; such repeti- 
tions are usual in songs, and have a great deal of beauty in them. Here is 
1. Entrance once and again demanded for the King of glory. The doors and 
gates are to be thrown open, thrown wide open, to give him admission; for, 
behold, he stands at the door and knocks, ready to come in. 2. Inquiry once 
and again made nae ere I this mighty Prince, in whose name entrance is 
demanded; “ Who is this King of glory?” as when any knock at our door it 
is common to ask, Who is there? 3. Satisfaction once and again given con- 
cerning the royal person that makes the demand. It is “the Lord strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battle, the Lord of hosts,” ver. 8, 10. Now, 

Virst. This splendid entry here described, it is probable, refers to the solemn 
bringing in of the ark into the tent David pitched for it, or the temple Solomon 
built for it; for when David prepared materials for the building of it it was pro- 
per enough for him to prepare a psalm for the dedication of it. The porters are 
called upon to open the doors, and they are called everlasting doors, because 
much more durable than the door of the tabernacle, which was but a curtain. 
‘They are taught to ask, “ Who is this King of glory ?” and they that bare the ark 
thus to answer, and very fitly, because the ark was the symbol or token of God’s 
presence, Jos. iii. 11. Or it may be taken as a poetical figure, designed to repre- 
sent the thing the more affectingly. God in his word and ordinances is thus 
to be welcomed by us, _1. With great readiness. ‘The doors and gates must be 
thrown open to him, Let the word of the Lord come into the innermost and 
uppermost place in our souls; and if we had six hundred necks we should bow 
them all to the authority of it. 2. With all reverence ; remembering how great 
a God he is with whom we have to do, in all our approaches to him. 

Secondly. Doubtless it points at Christ, of whom the ark with the mercy- 
seat was a type. 

1. We may apply it to the ascension of Christ into heaven, and the welcome 
given to him there. When he had finished his work on earth, he ascended in the 
clouds of heaven, Dan. vii. 13,14. The gates of heaven must then be opened 
to him; those doors that may be truly called everlasting, which had been shut 
against us to keep the way of the tree of life, Gen. iii. 24. Our Redeemer 
found them shut; but, having a? his blood made atonement for sin, and gained 
a title to enter into the holy place, Heb. ix. 12, as one having authority he 
demanded entrance, not for himself only, but for us; for as the forerunner 
he is for us entered and opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. The 
keys, not only of hell and death, but of heaven and life, must be put into his 
hand. His approach being very magnificent, the angels are brought in asking, 
“Who is this King of glory ?” for angels keep the gates of the new Jerusalem, 
Rev. xxi. 12. When the first begotten was brought into the upper world, the 
angels were to worship him, Heb. i. 6; and, accordingly, they here ask with 
wonder, Who he is? this that cometh with dyed garments from Bozrah, 


Hebrew word has both senses. In the latter clause there are also 
found tho variations, “that seek thy face, O God of Jacob,” and 
“that seek the face of the God of Jacob.” The reading followed by 
our translators is sometimes explained, “Those that seek thy face are 
Jacob.” The Syriac, Arabic, Greek, and Latin all have the phrase. 
“God of Jacob,” which must have been in their copies. _ 1 

xxiv. 7—10. Although primarily referring to the entrance of the 
ark into the Tabernacle, and representing the ark as the symbol of 
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Tsa. \xiii. \—3; for he appears in that world as a Lamb that had been slain. It 
is answered That he is strong and mighty; mighty in battle to save his people, 
and subdue his and their enemies. 

2. We may apply it to Christ’s entrance into the souls of men by his Word 
and Spirit, that they may be his temples. Christ’s presence in them is like 
that of the ark in the scepie, it sanctifies them; Behold, he stands at the door, 
and knocks, Jtev. iii. 20. It is required that the gates and doors of the heart 
be opened to him; not only as admission is given to a guest, but as possession 
is delivered to the rightful owner, after the title has been contested. This is the 
Gospel call and demand, that we let Jesus Christ, the King of glory, come 
into our souls, and welcome him with hosannas, “ Blessed is he that cometh.” 
That we may do this aright, we are concerned to ask, ‘** Who this King of glory 
is?” to acquaint ourselves with him, whom we are to believe in, and to love 
above all. And the answer is ready: he is Jehovah, and will be Jehovah our 
righteousness, an all-sufficient Saviour to us, if we give him entrance and 
entertainment. He is strong and mighty, and the Lord of hosts; and therefore 
it 18 at our peri it we deny him entrance, for he is able to avenge the attront ; 
he can force his way, and can break those in pieces with his iron rod that will 
not submit to his golden sceptre. 

In singing this, let our hearts cheerfully answer to this call, as it is in the 
first words of the next psalm, “ Unto thee, O Lord, do 1 lift up my soul.” 


PSALM XXYV. 


This psalm is full of devout affection to God; the outgoings of holy desires towards his 
favour and grace, and the lively actings of faith in his promises. We may learn out 
of it, 1. What it is to pray, ver. 1,15. II. What we must pray for: the pardon of sin, 
ver. 6, 7, 18; direction in the way of duty, ver. 4, 5; the favour of God, ver. 16; 
deliverance out of our troubles, ver. 17, 18; preservation from our enemies, ver. 20, 21; 
and the salvation of the church of God, ver. 22. III, What we may plead in prayer: 
our confidence in God, ver. 2, 3, 5, 20, 21; our distress, and the malice of our enemies, 
ver. 17, 19; our sincerity, ver. 21. IV. What precious promises we have to encourage 
us in prayer: of guidance and instruction, ver. 8, 9, 12; the benefit of the covenant, 
«ver. 10; and the pleasure of communion with God, ver. 13, 14. It is easy to apply the 
several passages of this psalm to ourselves in the singing of it; for we have often 
troubles, and always sins, to complain of at the throne of grace, 


A Psalm of David. 


NTO thee, O Lorp, do I lift up my soul 
2 O my God, I trust in thee: 
Let me not be ashamed, 
Let not mine enemies triumph over me. 
8 Yea, let none that wait on thee be ashamed: 
Let them be ashamed which transgress without cause. 
4 Shew me thy ways, O Lorn ; 
Teach me thy paths 
5 Lead me in thy truth, and teach me: 
For thou art the God of my salvation ; 
On thee do I wat all the day 
6 Remember, O Lorp, thy tender mercies and thy loving- 
For they have been ever of old. [kindnesses ; 
7 Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgres- 
According to thy mercy remember thou me [sions : 
For thy goodness’ sake, O Lorn. 


Here is, First. David’s professions of desire towards God, and dependence 
on him. He often begins his psalms with such professions; not to move God, 
but to move himself; and to engage himself to answer those professions. 

1. He professeth his desire towards God ; “ Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up 
my soul,” ver. 1. In the foregoing psalm, ver. 4, it was made the character of 
a good man, that he has not lifted up his soul to vanity; and a call was given 
to the everlasting gates to lift up their heads for the King of glory to come in, 
yer. 1. To which character, to which call, David here answers, Lord, I lift u 
my soul; not to vanity, but to thee. Note, In worshipping God, we must lift 
up our souls to him. Prayer is the ascent of the soul to God; God must be 
eyed, nd the soul employed ; sursum_ corda,—up with your hearts,’ was 
anciently used as a call to devotion. With a holy contempt of the world, and 
the things of it, bya fixed thought, and active faith, we must set God before us, 
and let out our desires towards him as the fountain of our happiness. 

2. He professeth his dependence upon God; and begs for the benefit and 
comfort of that dependence, ver. 2, “ O my God, I trust in thee.” His con- 
science witnessed for him, that he had no confidence in himself, or in any 
creature; and that he had no diffidence of God, or of his power or promise. 
We pleaseth himself with this profession of faith in God; having put his trust 
in doa, he is easy, is well satished, and quiet from the fear of evil. And he 
pleads it with God, whose honour it is to help those that honour him, by 
trusting in him. What men put_a confidence in is either their joy or their 
shame, according as it proves. Now David here, under the direction of faith 
prays earnestly, Ist. That shame might not be his lot. Let me not be ashamed 
of my confidence in thee; let me not be shaken from it iy! any pe kegeg fears, 
and fet me not be in the issue disappointed of what I depend upon thee for; 
but, Lord, keep what I have committed unto thee. Note, If we make our con- 
fidence in God our stay, it shall not be our shame; and if we triumph in him, 
our enemies shall not triumph over us, as they would if we should now sink 
under our fears, or should in the issue come short of our hopes. 2nd. That it 
might not be the lot of any other that trusted in God. All the saints have 
obtained a like precious faith; and, therefore, doubtless, it will be alike suc- 
cessful in the issue. And thus the communion of saints is kept up, even b 
their praying one for another. True saints will make supplication for all 
saints. It is certain, none that by a believing attendance wait on God, and 
by a believing hope wait for him, shall be made ashamed of it. 3rd. That it 
might be the lot of the transgressors ; “Let them be ashamed that transgress 
without cause,” or vainly, as the word is. First. Upon no provocation. They 
revolt from God and their duty, from David and his government, so some, 
without any occasion given them; not being able to pretend any iniquity they 

ave found in God, or that in any thing he hath wearied them. ‘The weaker the 


the Divine presence, the Church early saw a far higher sense in these 
verses. By some they were applied to the Saviour’s entrance on the 
world of spirits, after the crucifixion. Others applied the words to 
the Advent, others to the Ascension, and others to the final triumph 
“ am ge ar is ascribed to David, and may be his. It is 
an alphabetical p , and, in Hebrew, should make forty-four lines, 
in twenty-two pairs, the first of each pair or couplet commencing 


temptation is py which men are drawn to sin, the stronger the corruption 1s 
by which they are driven to it. Those are the worst transgressurs that sin for 
sinning sake, Secondly. ‘To no purpose. They know their attempts against 
God are fruitless; they imagine a vain thing, and therefore they will soon be 
ashamed of them. 

3. He begs direction from God in the way of his duty, ver. 4,5. Once again 
he here prays to God to teach him. He was a knowing man himself, but the 
most intelligent, the most observant, both need and desire to be taught of God; 
from him we must be ever learning. Observe, Ist. What be desired to learn; 
“Teach me,” not fine words or fine notions, but “teach me thy ways, thy paths, 
thy truth,” The ways in which thou walkest towards me, which are all mercy 
and truth, ver. 10; and the ways in which thou wouldst have me to walk 
towards thee. Those are best learned who understand their duty, and know 
the good things they should do, Heel. ii. 3. ‘Thy paths and thy truth are the 
same; Divine laws are all founded upon Divine truths. The way of God's 
precepts is the way of truth, Ps. cxix. 30; Christ is both the way and the 
truth, and therefore we must learn Christ. 2nd. What he desires of God in 
order to this. First. That he would enlighten his understanding concerning 
his duty; Shew me thy way, and so teach me. In doubtful cases we shouid 
pray earnestly that Ged would make it plain to us what he would have us tc 
do. Secondly. That he would incline his will to it, and strengthen him in it; - 
Lead me, and so teach me. Not only as we lead one that is dimsighted, to keep 
him from missing his way, but as we lead one that is sick, and feeble, and faint, 
to help him forward in the way, and to keep him from fainting and falling, 
We go no farther in the way to heaven than God is pleased to lead us, and to 
hold us up. 3rd. What he pleads, First. His great expectation from God; 
“Thou art the God of my salvation.” Note, Those that choose the salvation 
of God as their end, and make him the God of their salvation, may come bold! 
to him for direction in the way that leads to that end; if God save us, he will 
teach us, and lead us. He that ane salvation will give instruction. Secondly. 
His constant attendance on God; * On thee do I wait all the day.” Whence 
should a servant expect direction what to do but from his own master, on 
whom he waits all the day? If we sincerely desire to know our duty, with 
a resolution to do it, we need not guestion but that God will direct us in it. 

4. He appeals to God's infinite mercy, and casts himself upon that, not pre- 
tending to any merit of his own; ver. 6, “Remember, O Lord, thy tender 
mercies,” and for the sake of those mercies lead me and teach me, “ for they 
have been ever of old;” that is, Ist. Thou always wast a merciful God; it is 
thy name, it is thy nature and property to shew mercy. 2nd. Thy counsels and 
designs of mercy were from everlasting; the vessels of mercy were before all 
worlds ordained to glory. 3rd. The instances of thy merey to the chureh in 
general, and to me in particular, were early and ancient, and constant hitherto ; 
they began of old, and never ceased. Thou hast taught me from my youth up, 
teach me now. 

5. He is in a special manner earnest for the pardon of his sins; ver. 7, Oh 
“remember not the sins of my youth.” Lord, remember thy mercies, ver. 6; 
which speak for me, and not my sins which speak against.me. Here is, Ist. An 
implicit confession of sin; he imstanceth particularly in the sins of his youth. 
Note, Our youthful faults and follies should be matter of our repentance and 
humiliation long after; because time doth not wear out the guilt of sin. Old 
people should mourn for the sinful mirth, and be in pain for the sinful pleasures 
of their youth. He aggravates his sins, cailing them his transgressions; and 
the more holy, just, and good the law is, which sin is the transgression of, the 
more exceeding sinful it ought to appear to us. 2nd. An express petition for 
mercy. First. That he might be acquitted from guilt; “ Remember not the 
sins of my youth,” that is, remember them not against me; lay them not to my 
charge, enter not into judgment with me for them. When God pardons sin, 
he is said to remember it no more, which notes a plenary remission; he forgives, 
and forgets Secondly. 'Vhat he might be accepted in God's sight ; * Remember 
thou me;” think on me for good, and come in seasonably for my sueccour. We 
need desire no more to make us happy than for God to remember us with 
favour; his plea is, “according to thy mercy, and for thy goodness’ sake.” 
Note, ft is God’s goodness and not ours, his mercy and not our own merit, 
that must be our plea for the pardon of sin, andall the good we stand in need of. 
This plea we must always rely upon, as those that are sensible of our poverty 
and unworthiness, and as those that are satisfied of the riches of God's merey 
and grace. 


8 Good and upright zs the Lorp: 

Therefore will he teach sinners in the way. 
9 The meek will he guide in judgment : 
And the meek will he teach his way. 
All the paths of the Lorp ave mercy and truth 
Unto such as keep his covenant and his testimonies 
For thy name's sake, O Lorp, pardon mine iniquity , 
For it zs great. , 
What man 7s he that feareth the Lorn ? 
Him shall he teach in the way ¢had he shall choose. 
His soul shall dwell at ease ; 
And his seed shall inherit the earth. 
The secret of the Lorp ¢s with them that fear him ; 
And he will shew them his covenant. 
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God's promises are here mixed with David's prayers, Many petitions there 
were in i former part of the psalm, and many in the latter; and here, in the 
middle of the psalm, he meditates upon the promises, and by a lively faith sucks 
and is satisfied from these breasts of consolation; for the promises of God are 
not only the best foundation of prayer, teiling us what to pray for, and encou- 
raging our faith and hope in prayer, but they are py answer to prayer. 
Let the prayer be made according to the promise, and then the promise may be 
read as a return to the prayer; and we are to believe the prayer is heard, 
because the promise will be performed. But in the midst of the promises we 
find one petition which seems to come in somewhat abruptly, and should haye 
followed upon ver. 7; itis that, ver. 11, “ Pardon my fhiquity.” But prayers for 
the pardon of sin are never impertinent; we mingle sin with all our actions, 
and therefore should mingle such prayers with all our devotions. He enforces 
this petition with a double plea. The former is very natural; “ For thy name's 
sake, pardon mine iniquity,’ because thou hast proclaimed thy name gracious 
and merciful, pardoning iniquity ; for thy glory’s sake, for thy promise’s suke, for 
thine own sake, /sa. xliii. 25. But the latter is very surprising: “ P cdon mine 


with a different letter, beginning with Aleph, and ending with Tan. 
The arrangement is nearly complete; there are, however, a few 
irregularities, which it is impossible now to account for. The reason 
for this alphabetical or acrostic form is uncertain ; it may have been, 
as Lowth thought, to assist the reveal § ’ 

xxv. 7, Speaking of the follies and sins of youth, Cicero says, 
“They who think we ought to forgive the sins of youth are deceived.” 
And again, in one of his epistles: “The errors of my time have 
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iniquity, for it is great;” and the greater it is, the more will Divine mercy be 
wnagnitied in the forgiveness of it. It is the glory of a great God to forgive 
yreat sins, to forgive iniquity, transgression and sin, x. xxxiv.7. It is great; 
and therefore | am undone, for ever undone, if infinite mercy do not interpose 
for the pardon of it. It is great, that is, Lsee itso. The more we see of the 
heinousness of our sins, the better qualified we are to find mercy with God. 
When we confess sin, we must aggravate it. Let us now take a view of the 
great and precious promises which we have in these verses, and observe, 

First. ‘lo whom these promises do Libis? and who may expect the benefit 
of them. We are all sinners; and can we hope for any advantage by them ? 
Yes; ver. 8, He will teach sinners, though they be sinners; for Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, and in order to that to teach sinners, to call 
sinners to repentance. These promises are sure to those who, though they 
have been sinners, have gone astray, yet now keep God’s word. To such, 
1. As “keep his covenant and his testimonies,” ver. 10; that is, that take his 
precepts for their rule, and his promises for their portion; that, having taken 
God to be to them a God, live upon that, and, having given up themselves to 
be to him a people, live up tothat. ‘Though through the infirmity of the flesh 
they sometimes break the command, yet by a sincere repentance, when at any 
time they do amiss, and a constant adherence by faith to God as their God, 
they keep the covenant, and do not break that. 2. To such as fear him, ver. 12; 
and again, ver. 14; that stand in awe of his majesty, and worship him with 
reverence, submit to his authority, and obey him with cheerfulness, dread his 
wrath, and are afraid of offending him. 

Secondly. Upon what these promises are grounded, and what encouragement 
we have to build upon them. Here are two things which ratify and confirm 
all the promises : 

1. The perfections of God’s nature. We value the promise by the character 
of him that makes it. We may therefore depend upon God's promises, for 
“ood and upright is the Lord,” and therefore he will be as good as his word ; 
so kind, that he cannot deceive us, so true, that he cannot break his promise; 
“Faithful is he that hath promised, who also will do it.” He was good in 
making the promise, and therefore will be upright in performing it. . 

2. The agreeableness of all he saith and doth with the perfections of his 
nature; ver. 10, “ All the paths of the Lord,” that is, all his promises and all 
his providences, “are mercy and truth;” that is, they are like himself, good 
and upright. All God’s dealings with his people are according to the mercy 
of his purposes, and the truth of his promises. All he doth comes from love, 


covenant love; and they may see in it his mercy displayed, and his word ful- | 


filled. What a mighty satisfaction va | this be to good people, that, whatever 
afflictions they are exercised with, “all the paths of the Lord are mercy and 
truth;” and so it will appear when they come to their journey’s end. 

Thirdly. What these promises are. - 

1. That God will instruct and direct them in the way of their duty. This is 
most insisted upon, because it is an answer to David’s prayers, ver. 4, 5, “Shew 
me thy ways, and iead me.” We should fix our thoughts, and act our faith, 
most on those promises which suit our present case. Ist. “‘ He will teach sinners 
in the way,” because they are sinners, and therefore need teaching. When they 
see themselves sinners, and desire teaching, then he will teach them the way of 
reconciliation to God, the way to. a well-grounded peace of conscience, and the 
‘ab to eternal life. He doth by his Gospel make known this way to all; and 
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sets things before them in a true light, and so leads them to heaven. 2nd. “The 
meek will he guide, the meek will he teach,” that is, those that are humble and 
low in their own eyes, that are distrustful of themselves, desirous to be taught, 
and honestly resolved to follow the Divine conduct; “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant hears.” These he will guide in judgment, that is, by the rule of the 
written word. He will guide them in that which is practical, which relates to 
sin and duty, so as that they may keep conscience void of offence; and he will 
do it judiciously, so some, that is, he will suit his conduct to their case. He 
will teach sinners with wisdom, tenderness, and compassion, and as they are 
able to bear. He will teach them his way. All good people make God’s way 
their way, and desire to be taught that; and those that do so shall be taught 
and led in that way. 3rd. ‘‘ Him that feareth the Lord he will teach in the 
way that he shall choose,” either in the way that God shall choose, or that the 
good man shall choose. it comes all to one, for he that fears the Lord chooseth 
the things that please him. If we choose the right way, he that directed our 
choice will direct our steps, and will lead us in it. If we choose wisely, God 
will give us grace to walk wisely. 

2. That God will make them easy; ver. 13, ““His soul shall dwell at ease ;” 
‘shall lodge in goodness,’ marg. Those that devote themselves to the fear of 
God, and give up themselves to be oe of God, it is their own fault if they 
be not easy. The soul that is sanctified by the grace of God, and much more 
that is comforted by the peace of God, dwells at ease. Even when the body is 
sick and lies in pain, yet the soul may dwell at ease in God, may return to him 
and repose in him as its rest. Many things occur to make us uneasy; but there 
is enough in the covenant of grace to balance them all, and to make us easy. 

3. That he will give to them and theirs as much of this world as is good for 
them. “His seed shall inherit the earth.” Next te our care concerning our 
souls is our care concerning our seed, and God has a blessing in store for the 

eneration of the upright. ‘They that fear God shall inherit the earth, shall 
have a somperony in it, and the comfort of it; and their children shall fare the 
better for their a er when they are gone. 

4. That God will admit them into the secret of communion with himself; 
ver. 14, “The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him.” They under- 
stand his word; for “if any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God,”Jno. vii. 17. They that receive the truth in the love of it, and 
experience the power of it, best understand the mystery of it. They know the 


meaning of his providence, and what God is doing with them better than others. | 


“Shall I hide from Abraham the things that | do?” Gen. xviii. 17. He calls 
them not servants, but friends, as he called Abraham. They know by experi- 
ence the blessings of the covenant, and the pleasure of that fellowship which 


his Spirit open the understanding, and guide penitent sinners that inquire |) 
after it. The devil leads men blindfold to hell; but God enlightens men’s eyes, | 
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19 Consider mine enemies ; for they ase many ; 
And they hate me with cruel hatred. 
20 O keep my soul, and deliver me: 
Let me not be ashamed ; for I put my trust in thee. 
21 Let integrity and uprightness preserve me ; 
For I wait on thee. 
22 Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles. 


David, encouraged by the promises he had been meditating upon, here ren 
his addresses to God, and concludes the psalm as he vegan Win the protessaea 
of dependence upon God, and desire towards him. 

First. He lays open before God the calamitous condition he was in. His 
feet were in the net, held fast, and entangled, so that he could not extricate 
himself out of his difficulties, ver. 15; he was desolate and afflicted, ver. 16; and 
it is common for those that are afflicted to be desolate. ‘heir friends desert 
them then, and they are themselves disposed to sit alone, and keep silence. 
Lam. iii. 26. David calls himself desolate and solitary, because he depended 
not upon his servants and soldiers, but relied as entirely upon God as if he had 
no prospect at all of help and succour from any creature. Being in distress, in 
many distresses, the troubles of his heart were enlarged, ver. 17, that is, he grew 
more and more melancholy, and troubled in mind. Sense of sin affizcted him 
more than any thing else: that was it that broke and wounded his spirit, and 
made his outward trouble lie heavy upon him, He was in affliction and pain, 
ver. 18.. His enemies that persecuted him were many and malicious (they 
hated him) and very barbarous; it was with a cruel hatred that they hated 
him, ver. 19. Such were Christ’s enemies, and the persecutors of his church. 

Secondly. He expresseth the dependence he had upon God in these distresses : 
ver. 15, “ Mine eyes are ever towards the Lord.” Idolaters were for gods tha 
they could see with their bodily eyes; and they had their eyes ever towards 
their idols, Jsa. xvii. 7,8; but it is an eye of faith that we must have towards 
God who 1s a spirit, Zee. ix.\. Our meditation of him must be sweet, and We 
must always set him before us. In all our ways we must acknowledge him, 


and do all to his glory. Thus we must live a life of communion with God, not 


only in ordinances, but in proyidences, not only in the acts of devotion, but in 
the whole course of our conversation. David had the comfort of this in his 
afHiction ; for, because his eyes were ever toward the Lord, he doubted not 
but he would pluck his feet out of the net, that he would deliver him from the 
corruptions of his own heart, so some; from the designs of his enemies against 
him, so others. ‘Those that have their eye ever towards God shall not have 
their feet long in the net. He repeats his profession of dependence upon God, 
ver. 20, “* Let me not be ashamed, for 1 put my trust in thee;” and of expecta- 
tion from him, “I wait on thee,” ver. 21; and, “it is good” thus “to hope, and 
quietly to wait for the salvation of the Lord.” 

Thirdly. He prays earnestly to God for relief and succour, 

1. For himself. See how he begs, Ist. For the remission of sin; ver. 18, 
“ Forgive all my sins.” Those were his heaviest burthens, and which brought 
upon him all his other burthens. He had begged, ver. 7, for the pardon of the 
sins of his youth, and, ver. 11, for the pardon of some one particular iniquity 
that was remarkably great, which some think was his sin in the matter of 
Uriah; but here he prays, Lord, forgive all, take away all iniquity. It is 
observable that, as to his affliction, he asks for no more than Gods regard to 
it, “ Look upon my affliction and my pain,” and do with it as thou pleasest; 
but, as to his sin, he asks for no less than 8 pardon, “ Forgive all my sins.’ 
When at any time we are in trouble, we should be more concerned about our 
sins to get them pardoned, than about our afflictions to get them removed. 
Yet he prays, 2nd. For the redress of his grievances. His mind was troubled 
for God's withdrawings from him, and under the sense he had of his displea- 
sure against him for his sin; and therefore he prays, ver. 16, “ ‘l'urn thee unto 
me;” and if God turn to us no matter who turns from us. His condition was 
troubled, and in reference to that he prays, “O bring thou me out of my 
distresses.” I see no way of deliverance open; but thou canst either find one 
or make one. His enemies were spiteful; and in reference to that he prays, 
O keep my soul from falling into their hands, or else deliver me out of their 
hands. 

Four things he mentions by way of plea to enforce these petitions; and 
refers himself and them to God’s consideration: 1. He pleads God’s mercy; 
“Have mercy upon me.” Men of the greatest merits were undone, if they ha 
not to do with a God of infinite mercies. 2. He pleads his own misery, the 
distress he was in, his afliction and pain, especially the troubles of his heart; all 
which made him the proper object of Divine mercy. 3. He pleads the iniquity 
of his enemies: Lord, consider them, how cruel they are, and deliver me out 
of their hands. 4. He pleads his own integrity, ver. 21. Though he had owned 
himself guilty before God, and had confessed his sins against him, yet, as to his 
enemies, he had the testimony of his conscience that he had done them no 
wrong. which was his comfort when they hated him with cruel hatred; and he 
prays that this might preserve him. ‘This intimates that he did not expect to be 
safe any longer than he continued in his integrity and uprightness; and that 
while he did continue in it, he did not doubt of being safe. Sincerity will be 
our best security in the worst of times. apes ied and ups bees will be a 
man’s preservation more than the wealth and honour of the world can be. 
This will preserve us to the heavenly kingdom. We should therefore pray to 
God to preserve us in our integrity, and then be assured that that will pre- 
serve us. 

2. For the church of God; ver. 22, “ Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his 
troubles.” David was now in trouble himself, but he thinks it not strange, 
since trouble is the lot of all God's Israel, and why should any one member 
fare better than the whole body? David’s troubles were enlarged, and very 
earnest he was with God to deliver him, yet he forgets not the distresses of 
God's church; for when we have never so much business of our own at the 


racious souls have “with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” ‘This i Paris 
a : . throne of grace we must still remember to pray for the public. Good men 
honout i harnolom rage hae litte eomtots in their atte safety, while ete ewe ae in oes aad 
i 7 . ray anger. is prayer is a prophecy that God would at length give David resi 
15 Mine + he cen toward the Lorn ; and therewith give Israel rest from all their enemies round about. It is a 
For he shall pluck my feet out of the net. prophecy of the sending of the Messiah in due time to redeem Israel from his 
16 Turn thee unto me, and have m rey iniquities, ig 8; and so . poder them, tam their roubles; ane a the 
ur ’ ercy upon me ; happiness of the future state. In heaven, and in heaven only, will God's Israel 
For I am desolate and afflicted. be perfectly redeemed from all troubles. 
17 The troubles of my heart are enlarged : 
O bring thou me out of my distresses. 4 j P SALM XXVI. 
> . aby a3 f Holy David is in this psalm putting himself upon a solemn trial, not by God and his 
18 Look upon mine affliction and my pain ; country, but by God and his own conscience, to both which he appeals touching hie 
at ll 7 oj integrity, ver. I, 2. And for the proof of it he allegeth, I. His constant regard to God 
And forgiv € ail my sins. i and his grace, ver. 3. II. His rooted antipathy to sin and sinners, ver. 4, 5. III, His 
brought me so much grief and pain, that not only does my mind xxv. 14. “The secret of the Lord” has been explained in divers 


abhor the deeds, but my ears abhor the remembrance of them.” It 
is the opinion of some that by “my youth” the psalmist means the 
young men of his time; but this is very doubtful, and the natural 
sense is preferable. : Nee di rag 
xxv. 11. The words “pardon mine iniquity,” here, and the similar 
rayer in verse 18, have been paraphrased “the sin of my people,” 
baeaiiad it has keen thought that tle Messiah is the suppliant. 
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ways. The Douay translation of the Latin is, ‘Our Lord is a firma- 
ment to them that fear him,” the sense being that the Lord is a sup- 
port to them. Fiirst explains it, “the counsel of the Lord,” &e., and 
herein agrees with the Syriac. Others understand it to mean that 
the Lord is the intimate or familiar friend of his people, to whom he 
makes known his thoughts. void 

xxy. 17. The first clause of this verse may be otherwise translated 


PSALM 


eincere affectior to the ordinances of God, and his care about them, ver. 6—8. Having 

thus proved his integrity, 1. He deprecates the doom of the wicked, ver. 9, 10. 2. He | 
easts himself upon the mercy and grace of God, with a resolution to hold fast his | 
integrity, and his hope in God, ver. 11, 12. In singing this psalm, we must teach and | 
admonish ourselves and one another, what we must be and do that we may have the | 
favour of God, and comfort in our own consciences, and comfort ourselves with it as 
David doth, if we can say that in any measure we have through grace answered these | 
characters. The learned Amyraldus, in his argument of this psalm, suggests that || 
David is here by the spirit of prophecy carried out to speak of himself as a type of | 
Christ, of whom what he here saith of his spotless innocency was fully and eminently | 


true, and of him only, and to him we may apply it in singing this psalm. ‘ We are | 
completein him.’ 
A Psalm of David. 
UDGE me, O Lorp ; I 
For I have walked in mine integrity : [slide. 


I have trusted also in the Lorp; therefore I shall not 
2 Examine me, O Lorp, and prove me; 
Try my reins and my heart. 
3 For thy lovingkindness 7s before mine eyes ; 
And I have walked in thy truth. 
4 I have not sat with vain persons, 
Neither will I go in with dissemblers. 
5 I have hated the congregation of evil doers ; 
And will not sit with the wicked 


It is probable that David penned this psalm when he was persecuted by Saul 
and his party, who, to give some colour to their unjust rage, represented him as 
a very ill man, and falsely accused him of many high crimes and misdemeanours ; 
dressed him up in the skins of wild beasts, that ps Barada bait him. Innocency 
itself is no fence to the name, though it is to the bosom, against the darts of 
calumny. Herein he was a type of Christ, who was made a reproach of men 
and foretold to his followers that they also must, have all manner of evil said 
against them falsely. -Now see what David doth in this case. 

First. He appeals to God’s righteous sentence; ver. 1, “ Judge me, O God;” 
that is, be thou judge between me and my accusers, between the persecutor 
and the poor prisoner, bring me off with honour and put them to shame that 
belie me. Saul, who was himself supreme judge in Israel, was his adversary; so 
that in a controversy with him he could peat to no other but God himself. 
As to his offences against God, he prays, “ Lord, enter not into judgment with 
me,” Pw exliii. 2; “Remember not, my transgressions,” Ps. xxv. 7. There he 
appeals to God's mercy; but_as to his offences against Saul, he appeals to God's 
justice, and begs of him to judge for him, as Ps. xliii. 1. Or thus: he cannot 
Justify himself against the charge of sin he owns his iniquity is great, and he 
is undone if God in his infinite mercy do not forgive him; but he can justify 
himself against the charge of nxpoerisy and has reason to hope that, according 
to the tenor of the covenant of grace, he is one of those that may expect to fin 
favour with God. Thus holy Job often owns he has sinned, and yet he holds fast 
his integrity. Note, It is a comfort to those who are falsely accused that there 
isa Melinda God, who, sooner or later, will clear up their innocency; and a 
comfort to all that are sincere in religion that God himself is a witness to his 
sincerity. “4 

Secondly. He submits to his unerring search; ver. 2, “ Examine me, O Lord, 
and prove me,” as gold is proved whether it be standard. God knows ever 
man’s true character, for he knows the thoughts and intents of the heart, an 
sees through every disguise. David prays, Lord, examine me, which speaks 
him greatly well-pleased that God did know him; and truly desirous that he 
would discover him to himself, and discover him to all the world. So sincere 
was he in his devotion to his God, and his loyalty to his prince, (in both which 
he was suspected to be a pretender,) that he wished he had a window in his 
bosom, that who would might look into his heart. Shey 

Thirdly, He solemnly protests his sincerity; ver. 1, “I have walked in mine 
integrity,” that is, my conversation has Beep oe my profession, and one part 
of it has been of a piece with another. It is in vain to boast of our integrity, 
unless we can make it out that by the grace of God we haye walked in our 
integrity, and that our conversation in the world has been in simplicity and 
godly sincerity. He produceth here several proofs of his integrity, which 
encouraged him to trust in the Lord, as his righteous judge, who would 
patronize and plead his righteous cause, with an assurance that he should come 
off with reputation, “therefore [ shall not slide;” that they should not prevail 
who consulted to cast him down from his excellency, to shake his faith, blemish 
his name, and prevent his coming to the crown, Ps. lxii. 4. They that are sincere 
in religion may trust in God that they shall not slide, that is, that they shall 
not apostatise from their religion, ‘ 

1. He had a constant regard to God and to his grace, ver. 3. Ist. | : 
at God's favour as his end, and chief Dea First. “ Thy lovingkindness is 
before mine eyes.” ‘This will be a good evidence of our sincerity, if what we 
do in religion, we do from a principte of love to God, and good thoughts of him 
as the best of beings, and the best of friends and benefactors; and from a grate- 
ful sense of God’s goodness to us in particular, which we have had experience 
of all our days. we set God's lovingkindness before us as our pattern, to 
which we endeavour to conform ourselves, being followers of him that is good 
in his goodness, | Pet. iii. 13; if we set it before us as our great engagement 
and encouragement to our aoe and are afraid of doing ned Papi to forfeit 
God’s favour, and in care by a t means to keep ourselves in nis love; this will 
not only be a good evidence of our intossity, ut will have a great influence 
upon our perseverance in it. Secondly. He Reyanes himself by the word of 

odashisrule. “I have walked in thy truth;” that is, according to thy law, 
for thy law is truth. Note, Those only may expect the benefit of God’s loving- 
kindness that live up to his truths, and his laws that are grounded upon them. 
Some understand it of his conforming himself to God’s example in truth and 
faithfulness, as well as in goodness and lovingkindness. Those certainly walk 
well that are followers of God as dear children, : 

2. He had no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, nor with the 
workers of those works, ver. 4,5. _ By this it appeared he was truly loyal to his 
prince, that he never associated with those that were disaffected to his ito 
ment, with any of those sons of Belial that despised him, 1 Sam. x. 27. He was 
in none of their eabals, nor joined with them in any of their intrigues; he cursed 
not the king, no, not in his heart. And this also was an evidence of his faith- 
fulness to his God, that he never associated with those that he had any reason 
tu think were disaffected to religion, or were open enemies or false friends to 
its interests. Note, Great care to avoid bad company is both a good evidence 
of our ity, aud a good means to preserve us in it, Now observe here, 


Ist. He aimed 


XXVI. 


Ist. That this part of his protestation lo:.ks both backward upon the care he 
had hitherto taken in this matter, and corward upon the care he would still 
take; 1 have not sat with them, and I will not go in with them. Note, Our 
good practices hitherto are then evidences of our integrity when they are 
accompanied with resolutions, in God's strength, to persevere in them to the end 
and not to draw back; and our good resolutions for the future we may then 


, take the comfort of when they are the continuation of our good practices 


hitherto. 2nd. That David shunned the company not only of wicked persons. 
but of veld persons, that were wholly addicted to mirth and gaiety, and had 
nothing solid or serious in them. The company of such may perhaps be the 
more pernicicus of the two to a good man, because ho will not be so ready to 
stand upon his guard against the contagion of vanity as against that of down- 
right wickedness. 3rd. ‘hat the company of dissemblers is as dangerous com- 

any as any other, and as much to be shunned in prudence as well as piety. 

vil-doers pretend friendship to those whom they would decoy into their 
snares; but they dissemble: when they speak fair, believe them not. 4th. Though 
sometimes he could not avoid being in the company of bad people, yet he would 
not go in with them; that is, he would not choose such for his conipanions, nor 
seek an opportunity of acquaintance and converse with them. He might fall in 
with them, but he would not by appointment and assignation go in with them, 
or, if he happened to be with them, he would not sit with them; that is, he 
would not continue with them; he would be in their company no longer than 
his business made it necessary; he would not concur with t hem, not say as they 
said, nor do as they did, as suey that sit in the seat of the scornful, Ps.i1.1. He 
would not sit in counsel with them upon ways and means to do mischief; not sit 
in judgment with them to condemn the generation of the righteous. 5th. We 
Must not only in our practice avoid bad company, but in our principles and 
affections we must have an aversion to it. David here saith, Not only L have 
shunned it, but I have hated it, ?s. cxxxix. 21. 6th. The congregation of evil- 
doers, the club, the confederacy of them, is in a special manner hateful to good 
people. ‘{ have hated the church of the malignant,’— ecclesiam malignantium, 
so the Vulgar Latin reads it. As good men in consort make one another better, 
and are enabled to do so much the more good, so bad men in combination make 
one another worse and do so much the more mischief. In all this David was 
both a type of Christ, —who, though he received sinners, and ate with them, to 
instruct them, and do them good, yet otherwise was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners,” particularly from the Pharisees, those dissemblers,— 
and an example to Christians, when they join themselves to Christ, to save 
themselves from this untoward generation, Acts ii. 40. 


6 I will wash mine hands in innocency : 


So will I compass thine altar, O Lorp: 

That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, 
And tell of all thy wondrous works. 

Lorp. I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
And the place where thine honour dwelleth. 
Gather not my soul with sinners, 

Nor my life with bloody men : 

In whose hands /s mischief, 

And their right hand is full of bribes. 

But as for me, I will walk in mine integyity : 
Redeem me, and be merciful unto me. 

My foot standeth in an even place : 

In the congregations will I bless the Lorp. 


7 
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In these verses, 

First. David produceth a farther evidence of his integrity, which was the 
sincere affection he had to the ordinances of God, and the constant care he teo« 
about them, and the pleasure he took in them. Hypocrites and dissemblers may 
indeed be found attending on God’s ordinances,—the proud Pharisee went 
up to the temple to pray with the penitent publican,—but it is a good sign 
of sincerity if we attend upon them as David here tells us he did, ver. 6—8. 

1. He was very careful and conscientious in his preparation for holy ordi- 
nances: “I will wash mine hands in inuocency.” He not only refrained from 
the society of sinners, but kept himself clean from the pollutions of sin, and this 
with an eye to the pistes he had among those that compassed God’s altar. I will 
wash, and so will [| compass the altar, knowing that otherwise I shall not be 
welcome. ‘This is like that, 1 Cor. xi. 28, “ Let a man examine himself, and so let 
him eat,” so prepared. ‘This notes, Ist. Habitual preparation. “1 will wash my 
hands in innocency ;” that is, | will carefully watch against all sin, and keep my 
conscience pure from those dead works which defile it, and forbid my drawing 
nigh to God: see Ps. xxiv. 3,4. 2nd. Actual preparation. It alludes to the 
ceremony of the priests washing when they went in to minister, Hx. xxx. 20,2). 
Though David was no priest, bad as every worshipper ought, he would look to 
the substance of that which the priests were enjoined the shadow of. In our 
preparations for solemn ordinances, we must not only be able to clear ourselves 
from the charge of reigning infidelity and hypocrisy, and to protest our inno- 
cency of that, (which was signified by washing the hands, Dew. xxi. 6,) but we 
must take pains to cleanse ourselves from the spots of remaining iniquity, by 
renewing our repentance, and making a fresh application of the blood of Christ 
to our consciences, for the purifying and pacifying of them. He that is washed, 
that is in a justified stave, has need thus to wash his feet, Jno. xiii. 10, to wash 
his hands, to wash them in innocency. He that is penitent, is pene innocens, — 
‘almost innocent,’ and he that is pardoned is so far innocent that his sins shall 
not be mentioned bret him. ae 

2. He was very diligent and serious in his attendance upon them: “1 will 
compass thine altar,” aliuding to the custom of the priests, who, while the sacri- 
fice was in offering, walked round the altar; and probably the offerers likewise 
did so at some distance, noting a diligent regard to what was done, and a dutiful 
attendance on the service. I will compass it; that is, 1 will be among the crowds 
that do compass it, among the thickest of them. David, a man of honour, a man 
of business, a man of war, yet thought it not below him to attend with the mul- 
titude on God’s altars, and could tind time for that attendance. Note, Ist. All 
God’s people will be sure to wait on God’s altar, in obedience to his commands, 
and in pursuance of his favour, Christ is our altar, not as the altar in the 
Jewish church, which was fed by them, but an altar that we eat of, and live 
upon, Heb. xiii. 10. 2nd. It is a pleasant sight to see God’s altar compassed, 
and to see ourselves among them that compass it. 

3. In all his attendance on God’s ordinances he aimed at the glory of Ged, and 
was much in the thankful praise and adoration of him. He had an eye to the 
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thus: “Relieve the sorrows of my heart.” Mason Good has, “The 
sorrows of my heart are increasing,” which is a mere variation of the 
authorised version. Rosenmiiller says the words must be translated, 
“Sorrows have enlarged my heart,” but notes that a very slight 
various reading will give what is probably the true sense, “ Enlarge 
the sorrows of my heart,” i.e., “Set my heart free from its sorrows. 

xxvi. 1. The strict meaning of “integrity” must not be urged, 
and we shall nearly convey the idea by the word “ consistency. 
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xxvi. 6. Some of the wiser heathen recognised the principle here 
involved. ‘Thus, Cicero: “Approach the gods in purity; cherish 
pious sentiments towards them. If any doth otherwise, the deity 
will avenge himself.” ‘This is from the ancient laws, and is under- 
stood by the speaker to refer to purity of mind. He says: “The 
pollution of the body may indeed be removed by a few ablutions of 
water, or in a few days; but the stains upon the conscience cannot 
be obliterated by any lapse of time, and all the rivers in the world 
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place of worship as the place where God's honour dwelt, ver. 8, and therefore 
made it his business there to honour God, and to give him the glory due to his 
name, to “ publish with the voice of thanksgiving all God’s wondrous works.” 
God’s gracious works, which ca!l for our thanksgiving, are all wondrous works, 
which call for our admiration. We ought to publish them, and tell of them for 
his glory, and the excitement of others to praise him; and we ought to do it 
“with ihe voice of thanksgiving,” as those that are sensible of our obligations, 
by all ways possible to acknowledge with gratitude the favours we have re- 
ecived from God. 

4. He did this with delight, and from a principle of true affection to God and 
his institutions. Touching this, he appeals to God, “ Lord,” thou knowest how 
dearly “ I have loved the habitation of thy house,” ver. 8; that is, the tabernacle’ 
where thou art pleased to manifest thy residence among thy people, and receive 
their homage; “the place where thine honour dwells. David was sometimes 
forced by persecution into the countries of idolaters, and was hindered from 
attending BG's altars, which perhaps his persecutors that laid him under that 
restraint did themselves upbraid him with as his crime: see 1 Sam. xx. 27. But, 
Lord, saith he, though I cannot come to the habitation of thine house, | love it ; 
my heart is there, and it is my greatest trouble that lam not there. Note, All 
that truly love God truly love the ordinances of God, and therefore love them 
because in them he manifests his honour, and they have an opportunity of 
honouring him. Our Lord Jesus loved his Father’s honour, and made it his 
business to glorify him. He loved the habitation of his house, that is, his church 
among men; loved it, and gave himself for it, that he might build and consecrate 
it. And those who love communion with God, and delight in approaching to 
him, as the thing itself is a constant pleasure, so it is to them a comfortable 
evidence of their integrity, and a comfortable earnest of their endless felicity. 

Secondly. David, having given proofs of his integrity, doth, with an humble 
confidence towards God, (such as they have whose hearts condemn them not,) 
earnestly pray that he might not fall under the doom of the wicked; ver. 9, 10, 
“Gather not my soul with sinners.” Here, 1. David describes these sinners, 
whom he looked upon to be in a miserable condition, so miserable that he could 
not wish the worst enemy he had in the world to be in a worse. They are 
bloody men, that thirst after blood, and lie under a great deal of the guilt of 
blood. They do mischief, and mischief is always in their hands. Though they 
get by their wickedness, for their right hand is full of bribes, which they have 
taken to pervert justice, yet that will make their case never the better; for 
“what is a man profited if he gain the world and lose his soul?” 2. He dreads 
having his lot with them. He never loved them, nor associated with them in 
this world, and therefore could in faith pray that he might not have his lot with 
them in the other world. Our souls must shortly be gathered to return to God 
that gave them and will call for them again: see .Job xxxiv. 14. It concerns us 
to consider whether our souls will then be gathered with saints or with sinners; 
whether bound in the bundle of life with the Lord for ever, as the souls of 
the faithful are, 1 Sam. xxv. 29, or bound in the bundle of tares for the fire, 
Mat. xiii. 30. Death gathers us to our people; those that are our people while 
we live, whom we choose to associate with, and with whom we cast in our lot, 
to those death will gather us, and with them we must take our lot to eternity. 
Balaam desired te die the death of the righteous, David dreaded dying the death 
of the wicked; so that both sides are of that mind, which, if we be of, and will 
live up to it, we are happy for ever. Those that will not be companions with 
sinners in their mirth, nor eat of their dainties, may in faith pray not to be 
ee srenions with them in their misery, nor to drink of their cup, their cup of 
trembling. 

Thirdly. David, with a holy, humble confidence, commits himself to the grace 
of God, ver. 11,12. 1. He promiseth that, by the grace of God, he would perse- 
vere in his duty; “As for me,’ whatever others do, “1 will walk in mine in- 
tegrity.” Note, When the testimony of our consciences for us, that we have 
walked in our integrity, is comfortable to us, that should confirm our resolu- 
tions to continue therein. 2. He prays for the Divine grace both to enable him 


to do so and to give him the comfort of it. Redeem me out of the hands of my- 


enenies and be merciful to me, living and dying. Be we never so confident of 
our integrity, yet still we must rely upon God's mercy, and the great redemption 
Christ has wrought out, and pray for the benefit of them. 3.. He pleaseth 
himself with his steadiness. «My foot stands in an even place,” where | shall 
not stumble, and whence I shall not fall. This he speaks as one that found his 
resolutions fixed for God and godliness, not to be shaken by the temptations of 
the world; and his comforts firm in God and his grace, not to be disturbed by 
the crosses and troubles of the world. 4. He promiseth himself that he should 
yet have occasion to praise the Lord; that he should be furnished with matter 
for praise; that he should havea heart for praises; and that, though he was now 
perhaps banished from public ordinances, yet he should again have an oppor- 
tunity of blessing God in the congregation of his people. Those that hate the 
congregation of evil-doers shall be joined to the congregation of the righteous, 
and join with them in praising God, and it is pleasant doing that in good com- 
pany; the more the better: it is the like: to heaven. ; 
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Some think David penned this psalm before his coming to the throne, when he was in 
the midst of his troubles, and perhaps upon occasion of the death of his parents; but 
the Jews think he penned it when he was old, upon occasion of that wonderful deliver- 
ance he had from the sword of the giant, when Abishai succoured him, 2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17; 
and his people thereupon resolved he should never venture his life again in battle, 
Jest he ‘should quench the light of Israel.” Perhaps it was not penned upon any 
particular occasion, but it is very expressive of the pious and devout affections with 
which gracious souls are carried out towards God at all times, especially in times of 
trouble. Here is, I. The courage and holy bravery of his faith, ver. 1—3. II. The 
complacency ke took in communion with God, and the benefit he experienced by it, 
ver. 4—6. III. His desire towards God, and his favour and grace, ver. 7—9, 11, 12. 
1V. His expectations from God, and the encouragement he gives to others to hope 
in him, ver. 10, 13, 14; and let our hearts be thus affected in singing this psalm. 


A Psalm of David. 


fee Lorp is my light and my salvation ; 
Whom shall I fear ? 
The Lorp 7s the strength of my life ; 
Of whom shall I be afraid ? 
2 When the wicked, even mine enemies and my foes, came 
upon me to eat up my flesh, 
They stumbled and fell. 
8 Though an host should encamp against me, 


My heart shall not fear ; 
‘Though war should rise against me, 
In this w7d? I be confident. 
4 One thing have I desired of the Lorn, 
That will I seek after ; [of my life, 
That I may dwell in the house of the Lorp all the days 
To behold the beauty of the Lorn, 
And to enquire in his temple. [pavilion : 
For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his 
In the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me ; 
He shall set me up upon a rock. 
6 And now shall mine head be lifted up above mine ene- 
mies round about me: 
Therefore will I offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of joy ; 
I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto the Lorp. 


Cx 


We may observe here, 

First. With what a lively faith David triumphs in God, glories in his holy 
name, and in the interest he had in him. 1. “‘The Lord is my light.” David's 
subjects called him “the light of Israel,” 2 Sam. xxi. 17,and he was indeed a burn- 
ing and a shining light; but he owns that he shone as the moon doth witha 
borrowed light : what hght God darted upon him, reflected upon them; “The 
Lord is my light.” God is a true light to his people to shew them the way when 
they are in doubt; to comfort and rejoice their hearts when they are in sorrow. 
It is in his light that they now walk on in their way, and in his light they hope 
to see light for ever. 2. He is “my salvation,” in whom | am safe, and by whom 
I shall besaved. 3. He is “the strength of my life;” not only the protector of 
my expoee life, who keeps me from being slain, but the strength of my frail, 
weak life, who keeps me from fainting, sinking, and dying away. God, that is 
a believer’s life, is the strength of his life, not only by whom, but in whom, he 
lives and moves. In God therefore let us strengthen ourselves. 

Secondly. With what an undaunted courage he triumphs over his enemies. 
No fortitude like that of faith. If God be for him, who can be against him ? 
“Whom shall I fear? Of whom shall I be afraid?” If Omnipotence be his 
guard, he has no cause to fear; if he knows it to be so, he has no disposition to 
fear. If God be his light, he fears no shades; if God be his salvation, he fears 
no colours. He triumphs oyer his enemies that were already routed; ver. 2. 
his enemies came upon him to eat up his flesh, aiming at no less, and assured o: 
that; but they fell: not, he smote them, and they fell, but they stumbled and 
fell; they were so confounded and weakened that they could not go on with 
their enterprise. Thus they that came to take Christ, with a word's speakin 
were made to stagger and fall to the ground, Jno. xviii. 6. The ruin of some o 
the enemies of God's people is an earnest of the complete conquest of them all; 
and therefore, these being fallen, he is fearless of the rest. ‘Though they be 
numerous, a host of them ; though they be daring, and their attempts threat- 
ning; though they encamp against me, an army against one’ man; though they 
wage war upon me, yet my heart shall not fear. Hosts cannot hurt us if the 
Lord of hosts protect us; nay, in this assurance that God is for me, “T will be 
confident.” ‘Iwo things he will be confident of: 1. That he shall be safe. If 
God is my salvation, “in the time of trouble he shall hide me;” that is, he shall 
set me out of danger, and above the fear of i+. God will not onl? find out a 
shelter for his panels in distress, as he did, Jer. xxxvi. 26, but he will himself be 
their hiding-place, Ps. xxxii.7. His providence shall, it may be, keep them 
safe; however, his grace shall make them easy. His name is the strong tower 
into which by faith they run, Pr. xviii. 10; “he shall hide me,” not in the strong- 
holds of En-gedi, 1 Sam. xxiii. 29, but “in the secret of his tabernacle.” The 
gracious presence of God with him, his power, his promise, his readiness to hear 
prayer, the witness of his Spirit in the hearts of his people, these are the secrets 
of his tabernacle; and in these the saints find cause for that holy security and 
serenity of mind in which they dwell at ease. This sets them upon a rock which 
will not sink under them, but on which they find firm footing for their hopes ; 
nay, it sets them up upon a rock on high, where the raging, threatening billows 
of a stormy sea cannot touch them. It is a rock that is higher than we. 
Ps, \xi.2. 2. That he shall be victorious ; ver. 6, “ Now shali my head be lifte: 
up above mine enemies,” not only so as that they cannot reach it with their 
darts, but so as that I shall be exalted to bear rule over them. David here by 
faith in the promise of God triumphs before the victory, and is as sure not only 
of the laurel, but of the crown, as if it were already upon his head. 

Thirdly. With what a gracious earnestness he rays for a constant com- 
munion with God in holy ordinances, ver. 4. t greatly encouraged his 
confidence in God, that he was conscious to himself of an entire affection to 
God and to his ordinances, and that he was in his element when in the way 
of his duty, and in the way of increasing his acquaintance with him. If our 
hearts can witness for us that we delight in God above any creature, that may 
encourage us to depend upon him; for it is a sign we are of those whom he 
protects as his own. Or it may be taken thus: he desired to dwell in the house 
of the Lord, that there he might be safe from the enemies that surrounded 
him. Finding himself parraunded by threatening hosts, he doth not say, “* One 
thing have I desired” in order to my gafety, that 1 may have my army aug- 
mented to such a number, or that 1 may be master of such a city, or such 
a castle; but “that I may dwell in the house of the Lord,” and then Ll am well. 
Observe 

1. What it is he desires: To “dwell in the house of the Lord.” In the courts 
of God’s house the priests had their lodgings, and David wished he had been 
one of them. As disdainfully as some look upon God’s ministers, one of the 

rreatest and best of kings that ever was would gladly have taken his lot, 
nave taken his lodging, among them. Or rather, he desires that he might 
duly and constantly attend on the public service of God, with other faithful 
Israelites, according as the duty of every day required. And therefore he 
longed to see an end of the wars in which he was now engaged; not that 
he might live at ease in his own palace, but that he might have leisure and 
liberty for that constant attendance in God’s courts. Thus Hezekiah, a genuine 
son of David, wished for the recovery of his health; not that he might go up to 
the thrones of judgment, but_that he might go up to the house of the Lord, 
Isa. xxxviil, 22. Note, All God’s children desire to dwell in God's house; 
where should they dwell else? not to sojourn there as a wayfaring man that 
turns aside to tarry but for a night, or to dwell there for a time only, as the 
servant that abideth not in the house for ever, but to dwell there all the days 
of their life; for there the Son abideth ever. Do we hope that raisin 


cannot wash them out.’—De Legibus, ii. 8—10. It is doubtful 
whether such sentiments were common in Cicero’s time. 

xxvi. 8. The latter clause is in Hebrew “the place of the dwelling 
of thy glory,” and the allusion seems to be to the glory of the She- 
kinah manifested in the sanctuary. The words may be rendered 
“thy glorious dwelling-place.” Whether the psalm was written 
before or after the foundation of the Temple cannot be determined 
by such phrases. 
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xxvii. Title. This psalm is ascribed to David, and, according to the 
Greek, was written “before the anointing,” 7.e., before he was 
anointed. This cannot refer to the first anointing by Samuel, but to 
a later one (2 Sam. v. 3). The real occasion of the composition is 
unknown, but it was a time of grateful remembrance of past diffieul- 
ties and deliverance, of active trust in God, and of earnest desire to 
honour him in all things. 

xxvii. 8. The words “when thou saidst” are not in the Hebrew. 


PSALM XXVET 


God will be the blessedness of our eternity? surely then we ought to make 
it the business of our time. 

2. How earnestly he covets this: This is the ‘one thing I have desired of 
the Lord,” and which “1 will seek after.” If he were to ask but one thing 
of God, this should be it ; for this he had at heart more than any thing. He 
desired it as a good thing; he desired it of the Lord as his gift, and a token 
of his favour. And, having fixed his desire upon this as the one thing needful, 
he sought after it, that is he continued to pray for it, and contrived his affairs 
so as that he might have this liberty and opportunity. Note, ‘They that truly 
adap communion with God will set themselves with all diligence to seek after 
Rk fe XVM, 

What he had in his eye in it: He would dwell in God's house; not for the 
plenty of good entertainment that was there in the feasts upon the sacrifices,— 
not for the music and good singing that was there,—but “to behold the beauty 
of the Lord, and to inqure in his age Jost He desired to attend in God’s 
courts, Ist. That he might have the pleasure of meditating upon God. He 
knew something of the beauty of the Lord; the infinite and transcendent 
amiableness of the Divine Being and perfections: his holiness is his beauty, 
Ps. ex. 3; his goodness is his beauty, ec. ix. 17; the harmony of all his attri- 
butes is the ppaty. of his nature. With an eye of faith and holy love we with 
pleasure behold this beauty, and observe more and more in it that is amiable, 
that is admirable. When, with fixedness of thought and a holy flame of devout 
affections, we contemplate God's glorious excellences, and entertain ourselves 
with the tokens of his peculiar favour to us, this is that view of the beauty of 
the Lord which David here covets; and it is to be had in his ordinances, for 
there he manifests himself. 2nd. That he might have the satisfaction of being 
instructed in his duty; for concerning this he would inquire in God’s temple, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” For the sake of these two things he 
desired that one thing, “to dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of his 
life ;” for blessed are they that do so, they will be still praising him, Ps. Ixxxiv. 4, 
both in speaking to him and in hearing from him. Maty's sitting at Christ’s 
feet to hear his word, Christ calls the one thing needful and the good part. 

4. What advantage he promised himself by it, could he but havea place in 
God’s house: Ist. There he should be quiet and easy; there troubles would 
not find him, for he should be hid in secret; there troubles would not reach 
him, for he should be set on high, ver. 5. Joash, one of David’s seed, was hid 
in the house of the Lord six years, and there not only preserved from the sword, 
but reserved to the crown, 2 Kin. xi. 3. The temple was thought a safe place 
for Nehemiah to abscond in, Neh. vi. 10; but the safety of believers is not in 
the walls of the temple, but-in the God of the temple, nat their comfort in com- 
munion with him. 2nd. There he should be agra and merry; there he would 
offer sacrifices of joy, ver. 6; for God’s work is its own wages. There he would 
sing, yea, he would sing praises to the Lord. Note, Whatever is the matter 
of our joy ought to be the matter of our praise; and when we attend upon 
God in holy ordinances we ought to be much in joy and praise. It is for the 
glory of our God that we should sing in his ways; and whenever God lifts 
us up above our enemies, we ought to exalt him in our praises. ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God, who always causeth us to triumph,” 2 Cor. ii, 14. 


7 Hear, O Lorn, when I cry with my voice: 
Have mercy also upon me, and answer me. 
When thou saidst, Seek ye my face ; 
My heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lorp, will I seek. 
Hide not thy face far from me ; 
Put not thy servant away in anger: 
Thou hast been my help; leave me not, 
Neither forsake me, O God of my salvation 
When my father and my mother forsake me, — 
Then the Lorp will take me up. - 
Teach me thy way, O Lorp, 
And lead me in a plain path, because of mine enemies. 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies : 
For false witnesses are risen up against me, 
And such as breathe out cruelty 
I had fainted, unless I had believed to see the goodness 
of the Lorp 
In the land of the living. Wait on the Lorp: — 
Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart : 
Wait, I say, on the Lorp. 


David in these verses expresses, | i 

First. His desire towards God in many petitions. If he cannot now go up 
to the honse of the Lord, yet, wherever he is, he can find a way to the throne 
of grace by prayer. . ; 

1. He humbly bespeaks, because he firmly believes he shall have, a gracious 
audience; “Ifear, O Lord, when I ery,” not only with my heart, but as one in 
earnest, @ with my voice” too; and an answer of peace, which he expects, not 
from his own merit, but God’s goodness. “Have mercy upon me, and answer 
me,” ver. 7. If we pray and believe, God will graciously hear and answer. 

2, He takes hold of the kind invitation God had given him to this duty, ver. 8. 
It is presumption for us to come into the presence of the King of kings uncalled, 
nor can we draw near with any assurance unless he hold forth to us the golden 
sceptre. David therefore, going to pray, doth in his thoughts fasten upon 
the call God had given him to the throne of his grace, and doth as it were 
reverently touch the top of the golden sceptre, which was thereby held out 
to him. ‘My heart said unto thee,’ so it begins in the original, or, ‘of thee, 
seek ye my face.’ He first revolved that, and preached that over again, to him- 
self, (and that is the best preaching, it is hearing twice what God speaks once,) 
‘Thou saidst, (so it may be supplied,) seek ye my face; and then he returns what 
he had so meditated upon in this pious resolution, “ Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 
Observe here, Ist. The true nature of religious worship. : It is seeking the 
face of God; this it is in God’s precept, “Seek ye my face.” He would have 
us seek him for himself, and make his favour our chief good. And this it is in 
the saint’s purpose and desire, “'lhy face, Lord, will I seek,” and nothing else 
will I take up with. The opening of his hand will satisfy the desire of other 
living things, Ps. exly. 16, but it is only the shining of his face that will satisfy 
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ich very different versions have been given. The Alexandrian 
recht) “My heart said unto thee, I have sought thy face; thy face, 
Lord, will I seek.” Another Greek rendering is, “ My heart said 
unto thee, I will seek the Lord; my face hath sought thee; thy face, 
Lord, will I seek.” The Latin Vulgate is the same as the last, save 
that it omits the words, “I will seek the Lord.” The Syriac is, “My 
heart eth unto thee, and my face seeketh thy face.” The 
Hebrew, as it now stands, runs in this order: “ My heart saith (or 


| 
| 


selves, L will see 


| see 2 Sam, xv. 25, 26. 


the desire of a living soul, Ps. iv. 6,7. 2nd. The kind invitation of a gracious 
God to this duty; “ Thou saidst, seek ye my face.” It is not ouly a permission, 
but a precept; and his commanding us to seek implies a promise of finding ; 
for he is too kind to say, Seek ye me in vain. God calls us to seek his face in 
our conversion to him, and in our converse with him. He calls us by the 
whispers of his Spirit, to and with ovr spirits, to seek his face; calls us by his 
Word,—by the stated returns of opportunities for his worship, and by special 
providences, merciful and afHictive. When we are foolishly making our court 
to lying vanities, God is in love to us calling us in him to seek our own mercies, 
3rd. The ready compliance of a gracious soul with this invitation. ‘The eal] 
is presently returned ; “ My heart answered, Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” The 
oak was general, “Seek ye my face ;” but, like David, we must apply it to our- 

kit. ‘The word doth us no good when we transfer it to others, 
and do not ourselves accept the exhortation. The call was, “Seek ye my 
face;” the answer is express, ‘Thy face, Lord, will I seek ;” like that, Jer. ij. 22, 
“Behold we come unto thee.” A gracious heart readily echoes to the call of a 
gracious God, being made willing in the day of his power, 

3. He is very particular in his requests. 

Ist. For the favour of God, that he might not be shut out from that: yer. 9, 
“Thy face, Lord, will 1 seek,” in obedience to thy command, therefore “hide 
not thy face from me,” that is, let me never want the reviving sense of thy 
favour. Love me, and let me know that thou lovest me; “ Put not thy servant 
away in anger.” He owns he had deserved God's displeasure, but begs that, 
however God might correct him, he would not cast him away from his presence; 
for what is hell but that ? j 

2nd. For the continuance of his presence with him; “Thou hast been my 
help,” formerly, and “Thou art the God of my salvation,” and therefore 
whither shall { go but to thee? O “leave me not, neither forsake me;” 
withdraw not the operations of thy power from me, for then I am helpless; 
withdraw not the tokens of thy good-will to me, for then Iam comfortless. 

3rd. For the benefit of a Divine conduct; ver. 11, “Teach me thy way, 
O Lord,” that is, give me to understand the meaning of thy providences 
towards me, and make them plain to. me; and give me to know my duty in 
every doubtful case, that 1 may not mistake it, but may walk rightly, and that 
1 may not do it with hesitation, but may walk surely. It is not policy but plain- 
ness, that is, downright honesty, that will direct us into, and keep us in, the way 
of our duty. _ He begs to be guided in a plain path, because of his enemies; or, 
as the margin reads it, his observers. His enemies watched for his halting, 
that they might find occasion against him. Saul eyed David, 1 Sam. xviii. 9; 
this quickened him to pray, “ Lord, lead me in a plain path,” that they may 
have nothing ill, or nothing that looks ill, to lay to my charge. 

4th. For the benefit of a Divine protection; ver. 12, “ Deliver me not over to 
the will of mine enemies.” Lord, let them not gain their point, for it aims at my 
life, and no less; and in such a way as that I have no fence against them but 
thy power over their consciences; “for false witnesses are risen up against 
me,” that aim farther than to take away my reputation or estate, for they 
breathe out cruelty ; it is the blood, the precious blood, they thirst after. Herein 
David was a type of Christ; for false witnesses rose up against him, and such 
as breathed out cruelty; but, though he was delivered into their wicked 
hands, he was not delivered over to their will, for they could not prevent his 
exaltation. 

Secondly. He expresseth his dependence upon God, 

1, That he would help and succour him, when all other helps and succours 
failed him; ver. 10, ‘“‘ When my father and my mother forsake me,” that is, the 
nearest and dearest friends I have in the world, from whom I may expect most 
relief, and with most reason, when they either die or are at a distance from me, 
or are disabled to help me in the time of need, or are unkind to me, or unmind- 
ful of me, and will not help me; when I am as helpless as ever poor orphan 
was, that was left fatherless and motherless, then I know “the Lord will take 
me up,” as a poor wandering sheep is taken up and saved from perishing. His 
time to help those that trust in him is when all other helpers fail,—when it is 
most for his honour and their comfort; with him the fatherless find mercy, 
This promise has often been fulfilled in the letter of it. Forsaken orphans have 
been taken under the special care of the Divine providence, which has raised 
up relief and friends for them, that way that one would not have expected it. 
God is a surer and better friend than our earthly parents are or can be. 

2. That in due time he should see the displays of his goodness, ver. 13. He 
believed he should “see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living,” and 
if he had not done so he should have fainted under his afflictions. Even the 
best saints are subject to faint when their troubles become grievous and tedious, 
Their spirits are overwhelmed, and their flesh and heart fail; but then faith 
isa sovereign cordial. It keeps them from desponding under their burthen, and 
despairing of relief, keeps them hoping, and praying, and waiting, and keeps up 
in them good thoughts of God, and the comfortable enjoyment of themselves. 
But what was it the belief of which kept David from fainting? “That Ne 
should see the goodness of the Lord,” which now seemed at a distance. ‘They 
that walk by faith in the goodness of the Lord, shall in due time walk in the 
sight of that goodness. This he hopes to see “in the land of the living,” that 
is, Ist. In this world, that he should outlive his troubles, and not perish under 
them. It is his comfort, not so much that he shall see the land of the living 
as that he shall see the goodness of God in it; for that is the comfort of al 
creature comforts to a gracious soul. 2nd, In the land of Canaan, and in 
Jerusalem, where the lively oracles were, in comparison with the heathen, 
that were dead in sin, the land of Israel might, fitly be called the land of the 
living, —there God was known, and there David hoped to see his goodness: 
Or, 3rd. In heaven. It is that land alone that may truly 
be called the land of the jiving, where there is no more death; this earth is the 
land of the dying. Nothing like the believing hope of eternal life, the foresights 
of that glory, and foretastes of those pleasures, to keep us from fainting under 
all the calamities of this present time. : 

3. That in the meantime he should be strengthened to bear up under his 
burthens, ver. 14. Whether he saith it to himself or to his friends, it comes all 
to one, this is that which encourageth him. “He shall strengthen thy heart,” 
shall sustain the spirit, and then the spirit shall sustain the infirmity. In that 
strength, Ist. Keep close to God, and to your duty; “ Wait on the Lord,” by 
faith and prayer, and an humble resignation to his will, “ wait, 1 say, on the 
Lord;” whatever you do, grow not remiss in your attendance upon God. 2nd. 
Keep up your spirits in the midst of the greatest dangers and difficulties ; “ Be 
of good courage.” Let your hearts be fixed, trusting in God, and your minds 
stayed upon him, and then let none of these things move you. ‘They that wait 
upon the Lord have reason to be of good courage. 


PSALM XXVIII. 


The former part of this psalm is the prayer of a saint militant, and now in distress, 1—3; 
to which - added ore doom of God’s implacable enemies, ver. 4, 5, The latter part 
of the psalm is the thanksgiving of a saint triumphant, and delivered out of his dis- 
tresses, ver. 6—8; to which is added a prophetical prayer for all God's faithful, loyal 


speaketh) unto thee: Seek ye my face; thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 
If the present text is to be retained, we must suppose the psalimist 
introducing as a quotation the Divine precept, “Seek ye my face. 
This is nearly the idea of the Prayer-Book version: “My heart hath 
talked of thee, Seek ye my face; thy face, Lord, will I seek,” : 
xxvii. 13. Here also the words “I had fainted” are not in the 
Hebrew. The Syriac renders, “But I believe I shall see the good 
things of the Lord in the land of the living.” The Latin Vulgate is 
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subjects, ver. 9; so that it is hard to say which of these twe conditions David was in 
when he penned {t. Some think he was now in trouble seeking God, but at the same 
time preparing to praise him for his deliverance, and by faith giving him thanks for 
it, before it was wrought. Others think he was now in triumph, but remembered and 
recorded, for his own and others’ benefit, the prayers he made when he was in affliction, 
that the mercy might relish the better, when it appeared to be an answer to them. 


A Psalm of David. 


NTO thee will I ery, O Lorp my rock; be not silent to! 


me* 


| 
Lest, 7f thou be silent to me, I become like them that 


go down into the pit 
Hear the voice of my supplications, when I cry unto thee, 
When I lift up my hands toward thy holy oracle. 
Draw me not away with the wicked, and with the workers 
Which speak peace to their neighbours, [of iniquity, 
But mischief ¢s in their hearts. 
Give them according to their deeds, 
And according to the wickedness of their endeavours ; 
Give them after the work of their hands ; 
Render to them their desert. 
Because they regard not the works of the Lorn, 
Nor the operation of his hands, 
He shall destroy them, and not build them up. 


In these verses David is very earnest in prayer. < 

First. He prays that God would pert get hear and answer him now that, in 
his distress, ie called upon him, ver, 1, 2. Observe his faith in prayer ; ‘‘ O Lord 
my rock;” noting his belief of God’s power, He is a rock; and his dependence 
upon that power, He is my rock, on whom I build my hope. Observe his fer- 
vency in prayer, * To thee will lery,” as one in earnest, being ready to sink 
unless thou come in with seasonable succour. And observe how solicitous he 
is to obtain an answer, “Be not silent to me,” as one angry at my prayers, 
Ps. \xxx. 4; Lord, speak to me, answer me with good words, and comfortable 
words, Zee. i. 13. ough the thing I pray for be not given in, yet let God 
speak to me joy and gladness, and make me to hearit. Lord, speak for me, in 
answer to my prayers; plead my cause, command deliverances for me, and thus 
hear and answer the voice of my supplications. Two things he pleads: 1. ‘The 
sad despair he should be in if God slighted him. “ If thou be silent to me,” and 
[ have not the tokens of thy favour, “I am like them that go down into the 
pit,” that is, lam a dead man, lost and undone; if God be not my friend, appear 
not to me, and appear not for me, my hope and my help is perished. Nothing 
can be so cutting, so killing, to a gracious soul, as the want of (iod’s favour, an 
the sense of his displeasure. ‘I shall be like them that go down to hell,’ so 
some understand it; for what is the misery of the damned but this, that God 
is for ever silent to them, and deaf to their cry? ‘Those are in some measure 
qeerea for God’s favour, and may expect it, who are thus possessed with a 

cead of his wrath, and to whom his frowns are worse than death, 2. ‘he good 
hopes he had that God would favour him, “1 lift up my hands towards thy 
holy oracle;” which notes, not only an earnest desire, but an earnest-expecta- 
tion, from thence to receive an answer of peace. The most holy place, within the 
veil, is here, as elsewhere, called the oracle; there the ark and the mercy-seat 
were, there God was said to dwell between the cherubims, and thence he spake 
to his people, Num. vii. 89. That was a type of Christ; and it is to him that we 
must lift up our eyes and hands, for through him all good comes from God to 
us. It was also a figure of heaven, Heb. ix. 24. And from God, as our Father 
in heaven, we are taught to expect an answer to our prayers. ‘The Scriptures 
are called the oracles of God, and to them we must have an eye in our prayers 
and RN we There is the word on which God hath caused and encouraged 
us to hope. 

Secondly. He deprecates the doom of wicked people, as before, Ps, xxvi. 9, 
“Gather not my soul with sinners.” Lord, I attend thy holy oracle, “draw me 
not away from that with the wicked, and with the workers of iniquity,” ver. 3; 
that is, 1. Save me from being entangled in the snares they have laid for me. 
They flatter and cajole me, and speak peace to me, but they fin a design upon 
me, for mischief is in their heart; they aim to disturb me, nay, to destroy me; 
Lord, suffer me not to be drawn away and ruined by their cursed plots: for 
they have, can have, no power, no success against me, except it be given them 
from above. 2. Save me from being infected with their sins, and trom doing 
as they do; let me not be drawn away by their fallacious arguments, or their 
allurements, from thy holy oracle, yucroh desire to dwell all the days of my 
life, to practise any wicked works: see Ps. exli. 4. Lord, never leave me to 
myself to use such arts of deceit and treachery for my safety as they use for my 
ruin, Let no event of providence be an invincible temptation to me, to draw me 
either to the imitation or into the interest of wicked people. Good men dread 
the way of sinners; the best are sensible of the danger they are in of being 
drawn aside into it; and therefore we should all pray earnestly to God for his 

race to keep us in our integrity. 3. Save me froin being involved in their 

oom; let not me be led forth with the workers of iniquity, for lam none of 
them that speak peace while war is in their hearts. Note, Those that are 
careful not to partake with sinners in their sins have reason to hope that they 
shall not partake with them in their plagues, Rev. xviii. 4. 

Thirdly. He imprecates the just Judgments of God upon the workers of 
iniquity; ver. 4, “ Give them according to their deeds.” This is nut the language 
of passion or revenge; nor is it inconsistent with the duty of praying for our 
enemies. But, 1. Thus he would shew how far he was from complying with 


the workers of Hat bee and with what good reason he had begged not to be | 


drawn away with them, because he was convinced that they could not be made 
more miserable than to be dealt with according to their deeds. 2. Thus he 
would express his zeal for the honour of God’s justice in governing the world: 
Lord, they think all well they do, and justify themselves in their wicked prac- 


tices; Lord, “ give them after the work of their hands,” and so undeceive those | 


about them, who think there is no harm in what they do because it goes un- 
punished, Ps, xciv. 1, 2. 3. This prayer is a prophecy that God will, sooner 
or later, render to all impenitent sinners according to their deserts. If what 
has been done amiss be not undone by repentance, there will certainly come 
a reckoning day, when God will render to every man who persists in his evil 
deeds according to them. It is a prophecy particularly of the destruction of 


similar, so is the Greek. There is an ellipse, which may or may not 
be supplied: “If I had not believed that I should see the goodness 
of the Lord in the land of the living.”” Dr. Hammond compares this 
abrupt expression with a speech which Virgil gives to Neptune in the 
« Mneid,” and regards it as a beautiful expression of intense feeling. 

xxvili. 1. For “be not silent” we must understand “be not deaf,” 
as many do, or “ fail not to answer me,” which we prefer. 

xxviii. 3. ‘Draw me not away,” probably as a criminal to execu- 
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destroyers. They speak peace to their neighbour, but nnschief is in thew 
hearts; Lord, give them according to their deeds, let the spoilers be spoiled, 
and let them be treacherously dealt with, who have thus dealt treacherously : 
see Jsa. xxxiil. 1; tev. xviii. 4; xiii. 10. Observe, He foretells that God will 
reward them, not only according to their deeds, but “according to the wicked- 
ness of their endeavours ;” for sinners shall be reckoned with, not only for the 
mischief they have done, but for the mischief they would have done, which they 
designed, and did what they could to effect. And if God go by this rule in 
dealing with the wicked, sure he will do so in dealing with the righteous, and 
will reward them, not only for the good they have done, but for the good they 
have endeavoured to do, though they could not compass it. 

Fourthly. He foretelis their destruction for their contempt of God, and his 
hand; ver. 5, “ Because they regard not the works of the Lord, and the ope- 
rations of his hands,” by which he manifests himself, and speaks to the children 
of men, he shall destroy them in this world and in the other, and not build 
them up. Note, A stupid regardlessness of the works of God is the cause of 
the sin of sinners, and so becomes the cause of their ruin. Why do men ques- 
tion the being or attributes of God, but because they do not duly regard his 
baa which declare his glory, and in which the invisible things of him 
are clearly seen? Why do men forget God, and live without him, nay, affront 
God, and live in rebellion against him, but because they consider not the instances 
of that wrath of his, which is “revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men?” Why do the enemies of God’s people hate and 
persecute them, and devise mischief against them, but because they regard not 
the works God has wrought for his church, by which he has made it appear how 
dear it is to him? see Jsa. v. 12. 

In singing this we must arm ourselves against all temptations to join with the 
workers of iniquity; and animate ourselves against all the troubles we may be 
threatened with by the workers of iniquity. 


6 Blessed be the Lorn, 
Because he hath heard the voice of my supplications, 
7 The Lorp is my strength and my shield ; 
My heart trusted in him, and I am helped: 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth ; 
And with my song will I praise him. 
8 The Lorp és their strength, 
And he ¢s the saving strength of his anointed. 
9 Save thy people, and bless thine inheritance : 
Feed them also, and lift them up for ever. 


In these verses, 

First. David gives God thanks for the audience of his prayers, as affection- 
ately as a few verses before he had begged it; ver. 6, * Blessed be the Lord.” 
How soon are the saints’ sorrows turned into songs; and their prayers into 
praises! It was in faith that David paeyod ver. 2,‘ Hear the voice of my sup- 
plications ;” and by the same faith he gives thanks, ver, 6, that God had beard 
the voice of his supplications. Note, 1. They that pray in faith may rejoice in 
hope. He hath heard me, that is, graciously accepted me, and | am as sure 
of a real answer as if I had it already. 2. What we win by prayer we must 
wear with praise. Hath God heard our supplications? let us then bless his 
name. 

Secondly. He encourageth himself to hope in God for the perfecting of every 
thing that concerned him, Having given to God the glory of his grace, ver. 6 
he is humbly bold to take the comfort of it, ver. 7. This is the method o 
attaining peace, let it begin with praise that it is attainable. Let us first bless 
God, and then bless ourselves. Observe, 1. His dependence upon God. “ The 
Lord is my strength” to support me, and carry me on through all my services 
and sufferings. He is “my shield” to protect me from all the malicious designs 
of my enemies against me. I have chosen him to be so, | haye always found him 
so, and I expect he will still be so. 2. His experience of the benetit of that 
dependence. _‘‘ My heart trusted in him,” and in his power and promise, and it 
has not been in vain to do so, for | am helped, I have been helped many a time; 
not only God has given in to me in his due time the help 1 trusted to him for, 
but my very trusting in him has helped me in the meantime, and kept me from 
fainting, Ps. xxvii. 13. The very actings of faith are present aids to a drooping 
spirit, and help it many a time at a dead lift. 3. His improvement of this expe- 
rience. He had the pleasure of it, “therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth.” The 
joy of a believer is seated in the heart, while in the laughter of the fool the 
Hat is sorrowful. It is great joy, joy unspeakable and full of glory. The 
heart that truly believes shall in due time greatly rejoice; it is joy and peace in 
believing that we are to expect. God shall have the praise of it; when “ my 
heart greatly rejoiceth, with my song will I praise him.” Thus must we express 
our gratitude ; it is the least we can do, and others will hereby be invited and 
encouraged to trust in him too. | , 

Thirdly. He pleaseth himself with the interest which all good people through 
Christ have in God; ver. 8, “ The Lord is their strength ;” not mine only, but 
the strength of every believer. Note, The saints rejoice in their friends’ com- 
forts as well as their own; for, as we have not the less benefit by the light of the 
sun, so neither by the light of God’s countenance, for others sharing therein; 
for we are sure there is enough for all, and enough for each. This is our com- 
munion with all saints, that God is their strength and ours; Christ, their Lord 
and ours, | Cor. i. 2. He is their strength, the strength of all Israel, because 
“he is the saving strength of his Anointed ;” that is, 1. Of David in the type. 
God, in strengthening him that was their king and fought their battles, 
strengthened the whole kingdom. He calls himself God’s anointed, because 
it was the unction he had received that exposed him to the envy of his enemies, 
and therefore entitled him to the Divine protection. 2. Of Christ, his Anointed, 
his Messiah, in the antitype. God was his-saying strength, qualified him for 
his undertaking, and carried him through it: see Ps. Ixxxix. 21; Jsa, xlix. 5; 
1. 7,9; and so he becomes their strength, the strength of all the saints. He 
strengthened him that is the church’s head, and from him diffuseth strength to 
all the members ; has commanded his strength, and so strengthens what he has 
wrought for us, Ps. xviii. 28: see Ps. 1xxx. 17, 18. » 

Fourthly. He concludes with a short but comprehensive prayer for the church 
of God, ver. 9. He prays for Israel, not as his people, Save my people, and bless 
mine inheritance, though they were so, but thine. God’s interest in them lay 
nearer his heart than his own; We are thy people, is a good plea, /sa. lxiy. 9; 
Ixiii. 19, “1 am thine, save me.” God's people are his inheritance, dear to him, 
and precious in his eyes ; what little glory he has from this world he has it from 
them: “The Lord’s portion ‘s his people.” That which he begs of God for 
them is, 1. That he would suye them from their enemies, and the dangers they 
were exposed to. 2. That he would bless them with all good flowing from Lis 


tion; but the Syriac is, ““Number me not with the wicked.” The 
Greek is, “‘ Draw not away my soul with sinners, and destroy me not 
with those that work iniquity, who speak peace with their neighbours, 
but evil is in their hearts.” The Latin is almost the same, and was 
very likely based upon it. fi ange 
xxviii. 4. The Syriac for this verse only has, “Reward them 
according to their deeds, and according to their badness.” d 
xxviii. 7. The Syriac here is, ‘The Lord is my helper and my 
wey 
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favour, in performance of his promise, and amounting to a happiness for them 
3. That he would feed them: bless them with platy. and dapecinity the plenty 
of his ordinances, which are food to the soul: ‘rule them,’ so the margin ; 
direct their counsels and actions aright, and overrule their affairs for good. 
Feed them and rule them; that is, set pastors, set rulers over them, that shall do 
their office with wisdom and understanding. 4. That he would lift them up for 
ever; lift them up out of their troubles and distresses; and do this not only for 
those of that age, but for his people in every age to come, even to the end. Lift 
them up into thy glorious kingdom, lift them up as high as heaven, There, and 
there only, will the saints be lifted up for ever, never more to sink or be 
depressed. Observe, Those, and those only, whom God feeds and rules, that 
are willing to be taught, and guided, and governed by him, shall be saved, and 
blessed, and lifted up for ever. 


PSALM XXIX. 


It is the probable conjecture of some very good interpreters that David penned this psalm 
upon oceasion, and just at the time, of a great storm of thunder, lightning, and rain; 
as the 8th psalm was his meditation in a moonshine night, and the 19th in a sunshine 
morning. It is good to take occasion from the sensible operations of God’s power in 
the kingdom of nature to give glory to him. So composed was David, and so cheerful, 
even in a dreadful tempest, when others trembled, that then he penned this psalm; 
for, ‘‘though the earth be removed, yet will we not fear.” I. He calls upon the great 
ones of the world to give glory to God, ver. 1, 2. II. To convince them of the great- 
ness of that God whom they were to adore, he takes notice of his power and terrer 
in the thunder and lightning, and thunder-showers, ver. 3—9; his sovereign dominion 
over the world, ver. 10; and his special favour to his church, ver. 11. Great and high 
thoughts of God should fill us in singing this psalm. 


A Psalm of David. 

[VE unto the Lorp, O ye mighty, 

Give unto the Lorp glory and strength. 
Give unto the Lorp the glory due unto his name ; 
Worship the Lorp in the beauty of holiness, 
The voice of the Lorp zs upon the waters: 
The God of glory thundereth : 
The Lorp és upon many waters. 
The voice of the Lorp is powerful ; 
The voice of the Lorp 7s full of majesty. 
The voice of the Lorp breaketh the cedars; 
Yea, the Lorp breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
He maketh them also to skip like a calf ; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn. 
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7 The voice of the Lorp divideth the flames of fire. 


8 The voice of the Lorp shaketh the wilderness ; 
‘The Lorp shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. __ 
‘The voice of the Lorp maketh the hinds to calve, 
And discovereth the forests : ‘ 
And in his temple doth every one speak of his glory. 
The Lorp sitteth upon the flood ; 
Yea, the Lorp sitteth King for ever. 
11 The Lorp will give strength unto his people ; 
The Lorp will bless his people with peace. 

In this psalm we have, 

First. A demand of the homage of the great men of the earth to be paid 
to the great God. Every clap of thunder David interpreted as a eall to himself 


aud other princes to give glory to the great God. bserve, 1. Who they are 
that are called to this duty: “O ye mighty,” ver. 1. Ye sons of the mighty; 
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that have power. | : 
inheritance that have royal blood running in your veins. It is much for the 
honour of the great God that the j pee men of this world should pay their 
homage to him; and they are bound to do it, not only because as high as they 
are He is infinitely above them, and therefore they must vail to him, but 


because they have their power from him, and are to use it for him, and th's 


and on whom that power is devolved by succession and | 


' strength he has by his providence intrusted you wi 
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tribute of acknowledgment they owe to him for it. 2%. How often this call 
is repeated: “Give unto the Lord,” and again, and a third time,“ (ive unto 
the Lord.” This intimates that the mighty men are backward to this duty, 
and are hardly persuaded to it; but that it is of great consequence to the 
interests of God’s kingdom among men that princes should heartily espouse 
them. Jerusalem flourishes when the kings of the earth bring their glory and 
honour into it, Rev. xxi. 24. 3. What they are called to: To give unto the 
Lord; not as if he needed any thing, or could be benefited by any gifts of ours, 
or as if we had any thing to give him that is not his own already, “Who hath 
first given to him?” but the recognition of his glory, and of his dominion over 
us, he is pleased to interpret as a gift tohim. “ Give unto the Lord,” your own 
selves in the first place, and then your services. “Give unto the Lord glory 
and strength;” that is, acknowledge his glory and strength, and give praise 
to him as a God of infinite majesty and irresistible yoweee and what glory and 

th, offer it to him, to be used 
for his honour in his service. Give him your crowns, let them be laid at his 
feet; give him your sceptres, your swords, your keys, put all into his hand, that 
you in the use of them may be to him for a name bis apraise. Princes value 
themselves by their glory and strength ; these they must ascribe to God, own- 
ing him to be infinitely more glorious and powerful than they. 

This demand of homage from the mighty may be looked upon as directed 
either to the grandees of David’s own kingdom, the peers of the realm, the 
princes of the tribes,—and it is to excite them to a more diligent and constant 
attendance at God’s altars, in which he had observed them very remiss,—or to 
the neighbouring kings whom he by his sword had made tributaries to Israel, 
and now would persuade to become tributaries to the God of Israel. Crowned 
heads must bow before the King of kings. What is here said to the mighty 
is said to all, Worship God; it is the sum and substance of the everlasting 
Gospel, Rev. xiv. 6,7. Now we have here, 1. The nature of religious worship; 
it is giving “to the Lord the glory due to bis name,” ver. 2. God’s name is that 
whereby he has made himself known, ‘There is a glory due to his name. It is 
impossible we should give him all the glory due to his name; when we have 
said and done our best for the honour of God’s name, still we come: infinitely 
short of the merit of the subject. But wken we answer that revelation which 
he has made of himself, with snitable affections and adorations, then we give 
him some of that glory which is due to his name. If we would, in hearing, and 
praying, and other acts of devotion, receive grace from God, we must make it 
our business to give glory to God. 2. The rule of the performance of religious 
exercises; “worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” Which speaks, 
ist. The object of our worship. The glorious majesty of God is called “ the 
beauty of holiness,” 2 Chr. xx. 21. In the worship of God we must have an 
eye to his beauty,and adore him not only as infinitely awful, and therefore to 
be feared above all, but as infinitely amiable, and therefore to be loved and 
delighted in above all; especially we must have an eye to the beauty of his 
holiness ; this the angels fasten upon in their praises, Fev. iv. 8. Or, 2nd. The 
place of worship. ‘The sanctuary then was the beauty of holiness, Ps.xlviii. 1,2; 
Jer. xvii. 12. The beauty of the sanctuary was the exact agreeubleness of the 
worship there performed with the Divine appointment; the pattern in the 
mount. Now, under the Gospel, solemn assemblies of Christians (which purity 
is the beauty of) are the places where God is to be worshipped. Or, 3. The 
manner of worship. We must be holy in all our religious performances; that 
is, devoted to God, and to his will and glory. There is a beauty in holiness, 
and it is that that puts an acceptable beauty upon all the acts of worship. 

Secondly. Good reason given for this demand. We shall see ourselves bound 
to give glory to God if we consider, 1. His sufficiency in himself, intimated 
in his name Jehovah, “‘lam that lam,” which is repeated here no less than 
eighteen times in this short psalm, twice in every verse but three, and once in 
two of those three; 1 think there is not the like in all the book of Psalms. Let 
the mighty ones of the earth know him by this name, and give him the glory 
due to it. 2. His sovereignty over all things. Let those that rule over men 
know there is a God that alee over them, that rules over all. The psalmist 
here sets forth God’s dominion, 

1. In the kingdom of nature. In the wonderful effects of natural causes, and 
the operations of the powers of nature, we ought to take notice of God’s glory 
and strength, which we are called upon to ascribe to him. In the thunder, and 
lightning, and rain, we may see, 

Ist. His glory. It is the God of glory that thundereth, ver. 3. It is God that 
thunders; it is the noise of his voice, Job xxxvii. 2, and it speaks him a God 
of glory; so awful is the sound of the thunder, and so bright the flash of its 
companion the lightning. ‘To the hearing and to the sight nothing more aftect- 
ing than these, as if by those two learning senses God would give such proofs 
of his glory to the minds of men as should leave the most stupid inexcusable. 
And some observe, that there were then some particular reasons why thunder 
should be called the voice of the Lord, not only because it comes from above, 
is not under the direction or foresight of any man, speaks loud, and reaches far; 
but because God often spake in thunder, particularly at mount Sinai, and by 
thunder discomfited the enemies of Israel. ‘lo speak it the voice of the God 
of glory, it is here said to be upon the waters, upon many waters, ver. 3; it 
reacheth over the vast ocean, the waters under the firmament; it rattles among 
the thick clouds, the waters that are above the firmament. Every one that 
hears the thunder, his ears’ being made to tingle with it, will own that “the 
voice of the Lord is full of majesty,’ ver. 4, enough to make the highest 
humble, for none “can thunder with a voice like him;” and the proudest 
tremble, for, if his voice be so terrible, what is hisarm? Every time we hear 
it thunder, let our hearts be thereby filled with great, and high, and honourable 
thoughts of God, in the holy adoring and admirings of whom the power of 
godliness doth so much consist. “ O Lord our God, thou art very great.” 

2nd. His power; ver. 4, “The voice of the Lord is powerful,” as appears by 
the effects of it; for it works wonders. ‘They that write natural histories 
relate the prodigious effects of thunder and lightning, even out of the ordinary 
course of natural causes, which must be resolved into the omnipotence of 
the God of nature. First. Trees have been rent and split by thunderbolts; 
ver. 5. 6,“ The voice of the Lord” in the thunder often “ broke the cedars, 
even those of Lebanon, the strongest, the stateliest. Some understand it of the 
violent winds, which shook the cedars, and sometimes tore off their aspiring 
tops. Earthquakes also shook the ground itself on which the trees grew, and 
made Lebanon and Sirion to dance; the wilderness of Kadesh also was in like 
manner shaken, ver. 8, the trees by winds, the ground by earthquakes, and 
both by thunders, of which I incline rather to understand it. ‘The learned 
Dr. Hammond understands it of the consternation and conquest of the neigh- 
bour kingdoms that warred with Israel and opposed David; as the Syrians, 
whose country lay near the forest of Lebanon, the Amorites, that bordered on 
mount Hebron, andthe Moabites and Ammonites, that lay about the wilderness 
of Kadesh. Secondly. Fives have been kindled by lightnings, and henses and 
churches thereby consumed; hence we read of hot thunderbolts, Ps. Ixxviii 4s. 
Accordingly, the voice of the Lord in the thunder is here suid to divide the 
flames, ver. 7; that is, to scatter them upon the earth, as God sees fit to airect 
them, and do execution by them. Thirdly, The terror of thunder “ makes the 
hinds to calve,” sooner, and some think easier, than otherwise they would. The 


supporter, upon whom my heart relies and my flesh flourishes; and 
with a song will I praise him.” The Greek and Latin are similar, 
and the latter is thus given in the Douay version: “ Our Lord is my 
helper and my protector; in him my heart hath hoped, and I was 
holpen ; and my flesh flourished again, and with my will I will con- 
fess to him.’ 

xxix. 1. It is generally thought that David wrote this psalm after 
some great thunder-storm of exceptional terror. The extraordinary 
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vigour of the language, and the bold yet truthful character of the 
imagery, have been much admired. ‘The first verse has been very 
differently rendered. The Greek and Latin are, “ Bring unto the 
Lord, oh, sons of God, bring unto the Lord young rams.” ‘This is fol- 
lowed in the old Prayer-Book version. The opening words are cer- 
tainly vague, but our translation is as probable as any. If any 
change is to be introduced, it might be that recommended in the 
margin: “ye sons of the mighty.’ Coleman’s rendering is very 
145 
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hind is a timorous creature, and much affected with the noise of thunder; and 
no marvel, when sometimes proud and stout men bave been made to tremble 


atit. The emperor Caligula would hide himself under his bed when it thun- 
dered. Horace the poet owns that he was reclaimed from atheism by the terror 
of thunder and lightning, which he deseribes somewhat like this here, Lib. i. 
Ode 34. The thunder is said here to discover the forests ; that is, it so terrifies 


the wild beasts of the forest that they quit the dens and thickets in which they 
hid themselves, and so are discovered. Or, it throws down the trees, and so 
discovers the ground that was shaded by them. Whenever it thunders, let us 
think of this psalm; and whenever we sing this psalm let us think of the dread- 
ful thunderclaps we have sometimes heard, and thus bring God’s word and his 
works together, that by both we may be directed and quickened to give unto 
him the glory due unto his name; and let us bless him that there is another 
voice of lis besides this dreadful one, by which God now speaks to us, even the 
still small voice of his Gospel, the terror of which shall not make us afraid. 

2, In the kingdom of providence. God is to be praised as the governor 
of the world of mankind. He “sits upon the flood, he sits king for ever,” 
ver. 10. He not only sits at rest in the enjoyment of himself, but he sits as king 
in the throne which he has prepared in the heavens, Ps. cii1. 17, where he takes 
cognizance of, and gives orders about, all the affairs of the children of men, and 
doth all according to his will, according to the counsel of his will. Observe 
Ist. The power of his kingdom: He sits upon the flood. As he has founded 
the earth, so he hath founded his own throne, upon the floods, Ps. xxiv. 2. The 
ebbings and flowings of this lower world, and the tosses and revolutions of the 
affairs in it, give not the least shake to the repose, or to the counsels, of the 
Eternal Mind. ‘he opposition of his enemies is compared to the floods, 
Ps. xciii. 3, 4; but the Lord sits npon it; that is, he crusheth it, conquers it, 
and completes his own purposes in despite of all the devices that are in men’s 
hearts. The word here translated “ the flood,” is never used but concerning 
Noah’s flood; and therefore some think that is it that is here spoken of. God 
did sit upon that flood, as a judge executing the sentence of his justice upon the 
world of the ungodly that was swept away by it. And he still sits upon the 
flood, restrains the waters of Noah, that they turn not again to cover the earth, 
according to his promise never to destroy the earth any more by a flood, 
Gen. ix. 11; Isa. liv. 9. 2nd. The perpetuity of his kingdom: He sits king for 
ever; no period can or shall be put to his government. The administration 
of his kingdom is consonant to his counsels from eternity, and pursuant to his 
designs for eternity. : 

3. In the kingdom of grace. -Here his glory shines brightest, Ist. In the ador- 
ations he receives from the subjects of that kingdom, ver. 9. “In his temple,” 
where his people attend his discoveries of himself and his mind, and attend him 
with their praises, there doth “every one speak of his glory.” In the world 
every man sees it, or at least, may behold it afar off, Job xxxvi. 25; but it is only 
in the temple, in the church, that it is spoken of to his honour, |“ All his works 
do praise him;” that is, they minister matter for praise, but his saints only do 
bless him and speak of his glory in his works, Ps. exlv. 10. 2ud. In the favours 
he bestows upon the subjects of that kingdom, ver. 11. First. He will enable 
them for his service. “He will give strength to his people,” to fortify them 
against every evil work, and to furnish them for every good work; out of 
weakness they shall be made strong; nay, he will perfect strength in weakness. 
Secondly. He will ericourage them in his service. “He will bless his people 
with peace.” Peace isa blessing of inestimable value, which God designs for 
all his people. “ ‘lhe work of righteousness is peace: great peace have they 
that love thy law;” but much more the crown of righteousness. The end of 
the righteous is peace, it is endless peace. When the thunder of God's wrath 
shall make sinners tremble, the saints shall lift up their heads with joy. 


PSALM XXX. 


This is a psalm of thanksgiving for the great deliverances which God had wrought for 
David, penned upon occasion of the dedicating of his house of cedar, and sung in that 
pious solemnity, though there is not any thing in it that has particular reference to 
that occasion. Some collect from divers passages in the psalm itself, that it was 
penned upon his recovery from a dangerous fit of sickness, which might happen to 
be about the time of the dedication of his house. I. He here praiseth God for the 
deliverances he had wrought for him, ver, 1—3. II, He calls upon others to praise 
him too, and encourageth them to trust in him, ver. 4, 5. IIl. He blames himself for 
nis former security, ver. 6,7. IV. He recollects the prayers and complaints he had 
made in his distress, ver. 8—10; and with them stirs up himself to be very thankful 
to God for the present comfortable change, ver. 11,12. In singing this psalm, we 
ought to remember with thankfulness any like deliverances wrought for us; for which 
we must stir up ourselves to praise him, and by which we must be engaged to depend 
upon him. 


A Psalm and Song at the dedication of the house of David. 


WILL extol thee, O Lorn; for thou hast lifted me up, 
And hast not made my foes to rejoice over me 
2 O Lorp my God, I cried unto thee, 
And thou hast healed me. 
3 O Lorp, thou hast brought up my soul from the grave: 
Thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to 
4 Sing unto the Lorp, O ye saints of his, [the pit. 
And give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness 
5 For his anger exdureth but a moment ; 
In his favour #s life : 
Weeping may endure for a night, 
But joy cometh in the morning 


It was the laudable practice of the pious Jews, and tnough not expressly 
appointed yet allowed and accevted, when they had built a new house, to 
dedicate it to God, Deu. xx. 5. David did so, when his house was built, and he 
took possession of it, 2 Sam. v.11; for royal palaces do as much need God’s 
yrotection, and are as much bound to be at his service, as ordinary-houses, 
‘ote, The houses we dwell in should, at our first entrance upon them, be 
dedicated to God as little sanctuaries. We must solemnly commit ourselves 
and our families, and all our family affairs, to God’s conduct and care; must 
pray for his presence and blessing, must devote ourselves and all ours to his 
glory, and must resolve both that we will put away iniquity far from our 
tabernacles and that we and our houses will serve the Lord, both in the duties 
of family worship, and in all instances of Gospel obedience. Some conjecture 


X X X. 


that this psalm was sung at the rededication of David’s house, after he had 
been driven out of it by Absalom, who had defiled it with his incest, and that 
it is a thanksgiving for the crushing of that dangerous rebellion. In these 
verses, 

First. David doth himself give God thanks for the great deliverances he had 
wrought for him; ver. 1. “I will extol thee, O Lord;” that is, I will exalt thy 
name, will praise thee as one high and lifted up; I will do what I can to 
advance the interests of thy kingdom among men. “I will extol thee, for thou 
hast lifted me up,” not only up out of the pit in which | was sinking, but up te 
the throne of Israel. He raiseth up the poor out of the dust. In consideration 
of the great things God has done to exalt us, both by his providence and by his 
grace, we are bound in gratitude to do all we can to extol his name, though 
the most we can do is but little. Three things magnify David’s deliverance: 
1. That it was the defeat of his enemies. ‘They were not suffered to triumph 
over him, as they would have done (though it is a barbarous thing) if he had 
died of this sickness, or perished in this distress: see Ps. xli. 11. 2. That it 
was an answer to his prayers; ver. 2, “I cried unto thee.” All the expressions 
of the sense we have of our troubles should be directed to God, and every ery 
beacry to him; and giving way in this manner to our grief will ease a bur- 
thened spirit. “I cried to thee,” and thou hast not only heard me, but healed 
me, healed the distempered body, healed the disturbed and disquieted mind, 
healed the disordered, distracted affairs of the kingdom. lt is what God glories 
in; “lam the Lord that healeth thee,” Kx. xy. 26, and we must give him the 
slory of it. 3. ‘That it was the saving of his life; for he was brought to the 
ast extremity, dropping into the grave, and ready to go down into the pit, and 
yet rescued and kept alive, ver. 3. The more imminent our dangers have been, 
the more eminent our deliverances have been, the more comfortable to our- 
selves, and the more illustrious proofs of the power and goodness of God. 
life from the dead ought to be spent in extolling the God of our life. 

Secondly. He calls upon others to join with him in praise, not only for the 
particular favours God had bestowed upon him, but for the general tokens 
of his goodwill to all his saints; ver. 4,“ Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of 
his.” All that are truly saints he owns for his; there is a remnant of such 
in this world, and from them it is expected that they sing unto him; for they 
are created and sanctified, made, and made saints, that they be to him for 
a name and a praise. His saints in heaven sing to him; why should not 
hese earth be doing the same work, as well as they can, in concert with 
them? 

1, ‘They believe him to be a God of unspotted purity; and therefore let them 
sing to him. Let them “give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness ;” that 
is, let them praise his holy name, for holiness is his memorial throughout all 
generations. God is a holy God; his holiness is his glory; that is the attribute 
which the holy angels in their praises fasten most upon, Jsa. vi. 3; fev. iv. 8. 
We ought to be much in the mention and remembrance of God’s holiness; and 
holy souls can give thanks at the mention of God's holiness. It is matter o! 
joy to the saints that God is a holy God; for then they hope he will make them 
holy, more holy. No one of all God’s perfections carries in it more terror to the 
wicked, nor more comfort to the godly, than his holiness. It is a good sign 
we are in some measure partakers of his holiness, if we can heartily rejoice and 
give thanks at the remembrance of it. 

2. They have experienced him to be a God gracious and merciful ; and there- 
fore let them sing to him. Ist. We have found his frowns very short. ‘Though 
we have deserved they should have been everlasting, and that he should have 
been angry with us till he had consumed us, and should never have been 
reconciled, yet “his anger endureth but for a moment,” ver. 5. When we 
offend him he is angry; but, as he is slow to anger, and not soon provoked, 80, 
when he is angry, upon our repentance and humiliation, his anger is soon 
turned away, and he is willing to be at peace with us. If he hide his face from 
his own children, and suspend the wonted tokens of his favour, it is but in 
a little wrath, and for asmall moment; but he will gather them with everlast- 
ing kindness, Zsa. liv. 7, 8. If weeping endure for a night, and it be a wearisome 
night; yet, as sure as the light of the morning returns after the darkness of 
the night, so sure will joy and comfort return in a short time, in due time, to 
the people of God; for the covenant of grace is as firm as the covenant of the 
day. This word has often been fulfilled to us in the letter, weeping has endured 
for a night; but the grief has been soon over, and the grievance gone. Observe, 
As long as God’s anger continues, so long the saints’ weeping continues; but 
if that be but for a moment, the affliction is but for a moment; and when the 
light of God’s countenance is restored the affliction is easily made nothing of. 
2nd. We have found his smiles very sweet. “In his favour is life,” that is, all 
good. ‘The return of his favour to an afflicted soul is as life from the dead; 
nothing can be more reviving. Our happiness is bound up in God’s favour 3 
if we have that we have enough, whatever else we want. It is the life of the 
soul, it is spiritual life, the earnest of life eternal, 


6 And in my prosperity I said, 
I shall never be moved. [stand strong: 
7 Lorp, by thy favour thou hast made my mountain to 
Thou didst hide thy face, avd I was troubled. 
8 I cried to thee, O Lonrp ; 
And unto the Lorp I made supplication. [pit ? 
9 What profit 7s there in my blood, when I go down to the 


SACKCLOTH AND ASHES.—ver. 11. 


objectionable: “‘ Ascribe unto Jehovah, oh, ye worshippers of false 
gods.” ‘The Jewish Kimchi thinks the angelic hosts are meant, and 
other Hebrew writers suppose the stars are intended. There is no 
need to adopt such far-fetched opinions. 

xxix. 6. Sirion is Hermon (Deut. iii. 9). By the word rendered 
“unicorn ” a kind of wild ox or buffalo is usually understood. 

xxix. 9. ‘‘ Maketh the hinds to calve” is by some rejected as a 
translation, and it has been proposed to substitute “ maketh the oaks 
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to tremble;” but the only change we should adopt is the one indi- 
cated in the margin, “ maketh the hinds to be in pain.” It is said 
that thunder brings premature pangs of labour upon certain animals, 

xxx, Title. It is impossible to determine whether this inscription is 
correct, but it is not at all improbable that it is. Some explain it, 
«A Psalm of David, a song for the dedication of a house,” The 
natural sense given by our translators is best, but the precise 
occasion is uncertain, —- _ 


PSA EM XXX 


Shall the dust praise thee ? shall it declare thy truth ? 
10 Hear, O Lorn, and have mercy upon me: 
Lorp, be thou my helper 
11 Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing: 
Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me with 
gladness ; [not be silent. 
12 To the end that my glory may sing praise to thee, and 
O Lorp my God, I will give thanks unto thee for ever. 


_ We have in these verses an account of three several states that David was 
in successively, and of the workings of his heart toward God in each of those 
states, what he said and did, and how his heart stood affected; in the first 
of which we may see what we are too apt to be, and in the other two what 
we should be. . 

First. He had long enjoyed prosperity, and then he grew secure, and over 
confident of the continuance of it; ver. 6,7, “In my prosperity,” when I was in 
health of body, and God had given me rest from all mine enemies, “I said, 
I shall never be moved;” that is, | never thought either of having my body 
distempered or my government disturbed, nor had any apprehensions of danger 
upon any account. Such complete victories had he obtained over those that 
opposed him, and such a confirmed interest had he in the hearts of his people, 
such a firmness of mind, and such astrong constitution of body, that he thong 
his prosperity fixed like a mountain; yet this he ascribes not to his own wisdom 
or fortitude, but to the Divine goodness; “Thou, through thy favour, hast 
made my mountain to stand strong,” ver.7. He doth not look upon it as his 
heaven, (as worldly people do, who make their prosperity their felicity,) only 
his mountain; it is earth still, only raised a little higher than the common level. 
This he thought, by the favour of God, would be perpetuated to him; imagining 
pernspe that, having had so many troubles in the beginning of his days, he had 
1ad his whole share, and should have none in his latter end. Or, that God, 
who had given him such tokens of his favour, would never frown upon him. 
Note, 1. We are very apt to dream, when things are well with us, that they 
will always be so, and never otherwise; “ ‘l'o-morrow shall be as this day ;” 
as if we should think when the weather is once fair, that it will be ever fair; 
whereas nothing is more certain than that it will change. 2. When we see 
ourselves deceived in our expectation, it becomes us to reflect with shame 
upon our security as our folly, as David doth here, that we may be wiser 
another time, and may rejoice in our prosperity as though we rejoiced not, 
because the fashion of it passeth away. > 

Secondly. Ona sudden he fell into trouble, and then he prayed to God, and 
pleaded earnestly for relief and succour. 1. His mountain was shaken, and he 
with it; it proved when he grew secure he was least safe; “Thou didst hide 
thy face, and I was troubled,” in mind, body, or estate. In every change of his 
condition he stili kept his eye upon God; and, as he ascribed his prosperity to 
God’s favour, so in his adversity he observed the hiding of God’s face to be the 
cause of it. If God hide his face, a good man is certainly troubled, though no 
other calamity befal him. When the sun sets, night certainly follows; and the 
moon and all the stars cannot make day, 2. When his mountain was shaken, 
he lifted up his eyes above the hills. Prayer is a salve for every sore: he made 
use of it accordingly. ‘Is any afflicted?” Is any troubled? “Let him pray.” 
Though God hid his face from him, yet he prayed. If God in wisdom and 
justice turn from us, yet it will be in us the greatest folly and injustice imagin- 
able if we turn from him. No, let us learn to pray in the dark; ver. 8, “I cried 
to thee, O Lord.” It seems God’s withdrawings made his prayers the more 
vehement. Weare here told, (for it seems he kept account of it,) First. What 
he pleaded, ver. 9. ‘That God would be no gainer by his death; “ What profit 
iz there in my blood?” plying, that he would willingly die if he could thereby 
do any real service to God or his country, Phil. ii. 17; but he saw not what 

ood could be done by his dying in the bed of sickness, as might be if*he had 
ied in the bed of honour. Lord, saith he, wilt thou sell one of thine own 
people for nought, and not increase thy wealth ay the price? Ps. xliv. 12. Nay, 
that in his honour God would seem to be a loser by his death. “ Shall the dust 
praise thee?” ‘The sanctified spirit which returns to God shall praise him, 
shall be still praising him; but the dust which returns to the batth shall not 
raise him, nor declare his truth. The services of God’s house cannot be per- 
ormed by the dust; it cannot praise him. ‘There is none of that device or 
working in the grave, for it is the land of silence. ‘he promises of God’s 
covenant cannot be performed to the dust. Lord, saith David, if I die now, 
what will become of the promise made to me, who shall declare the truth of 
that? The best pleas in prayer are those that are taken from God’s honour, 
and then we ask aright for life, when we have that in view, that we may live 
and praise him. Secondly. What he prayed for, ver. 10. He prayed for mercy 
to pardon, ** Have mercy upon me;” and for grace to help in time of need, 
“Lord, be thou my helper.” And on these ¢wo errands we also may come 
boldly to the throne of grace, Heb. iv. 16. ? 

Thirdly. In due time God delivered him out of his troubles, and restored him 
to his former prosperity. His prayers were answered, and his mourning was 
turned into dancing, ver. 11. God's anger now endured but for a moment, and 
David’s weeping but for a night. The sackcloth, with which in an humble 
compliance with the Divine providence he had clad himself, was loosed, his 
griets were balanced, his fears were silenced, his comforts returned, and he 
was girded with gladness; joy was made his ornament; was made his strength, 
and seemed to cleave to him as “the girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man.” As 
David’s plunge into trouble from the height of prosperity, and then when he 
least Gxbeoted it, teacheth us to rejoice as though we rejoiced not, because we fo Ht 
know not how near trouble may be, so his sudden return to a prosperous con- || taken to be so; ver. 3, “Thou art my rock and my fortress,” by thy covenant 
dition, teacheth us to weep as though we wept not, because we know not how || with me, and my believing consent to that covenant; therefore, be my strong 
soon the storm may become a calm, and the formidable blast may become a || rock, ver. 2. They that have in sincerity avouched the Lord for theirs inay 
favourable gale. expect the benefit of his being so, for God’s relations to us carry with them 

But what temper of mind was he in upon this happy change of the face of || both name and thing. “Thou art my strength,” ver. 4. 1f God be our strength, 
his affairs? What doth he say now? He tell us, ver. 12, 1. His complaints || we may hope that he will both put his strength in us and put forth his strength 
were turned into praises. He looked da it that therefore God girded him || for us. . J x s rv 4 
with gladness, to the end that he might be the sweet psalmist of Israel, 2. He gave up his soul in a special manner to nbs 5 er: 5, “Into thine hand 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1. That his glory might sing praise to God; that is, his tongue; || J commit my spirit.” Ist. If David here looks upon himself as a dying man, by 
for our tongue is our glory, and never more so than when it is employed in || these words he resigns his a soul to God who gave it, and taPey oop 
praising God. Or, his soul; for that is our glory above the beasts: that must be || at death the spirit returns. Men ean but kill the body; but I trust in 6 i to 
employed in blessing the Lord, and with that we must make melody to him || “redeem my soul from the power of the faba _Ps. xlix. 15. He + a ling 
in singing psalms. ‘They that are kept from being silent in the pit must not || to die if God will have it so; but let my soul fall into the hands of Whe SOrCs 
be silent in the land of the living, but fervent, and constant, and public, in |] for his mercies are great. With these words our Lord Jesus yielded up the 
praising God. 2. ‘These praises were likely to be everlasting. “I will give || ghost upon the cross, and made his soul an offering, a freewill offering for sin, 
thanks unto thee for ever.” ‘Vhis speaks a gracious resolution, that he would |} voluntarily laying down his life a ransom. By Stephen's ae Pe we are 
persevere to the end in praising God, and a gracious hope that he should never || taught, in our dying moments, to eye Christ at God’s right hand, on be Paget 
want fresh matter for praise, and that he should sig | be there where this |} our spirits to him, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. Bul 2nd Gevic is here 
would be the everlasting work. Blessed are they that dwell in God’s house, || to be looked upon as a man in distress and trouble. And, First. His great care 


| they will be still praising him. Thus must we learn to accommodate ourselves 
to the various providences of God that are concerning us; to want and to 


abound, to sing of’ mercy and judgment, and to sing unto God for both. 


PSALM XXXI. 


It is probable that David penned this psalm when he was persecuted by Saul; and soma 
passages in it agree particularly to the fair escape he had at Keilah, | Sam. xxiii. 13; 
and then in the wilderness at Maon, when Saul marched on one side of the hill and 
he on the other; and soon after in the cave in the wilderness of En-gedi ; but that it 
was penned upon any of those occasions we are not told. It is a mixture of prayers, 
and praises, and professions of confidence in God; all which do well together, and 
are helpful to one another, I. David professeth his cheerful confidence in God, and 
in that confidence prays for deliverance out of his present troubles, ver. 1—8. II. He 
complains of the very deplorable condition he was in, and in the sense of his calami- 
ties still prays that God would graciously appear for him against his persecutors, 
ver. 9—18. III. He concludes the psalm with praise and triumph, giving glory to 
God, and encouraging himself and others to trust in him, ver. 19—24, 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


N thee, O Lorn, do I put my trust ; 
Let me never be ashamed : 
Deliver me in thy righteousness, 
2 Bow down thine ear to me; 
Deliver me speedily : be thou my strong rock, 
For an house of defence to save me. 
8 For thou art my rock, and my fortress ; 
Therefore for thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me. 
4 Pull me out of the net that they have laid privily for me: 
For thou art my strength. 
5 Into thine hand I commit my spirit : 
Thou hast redeemed me, O Lorp God of truth. 
6 I have hated them that regard lying vanities : 
But I trust in the Lorn. 
7 I will be glad and rejoice in thy mercy: 
For thou hast considered my trouble ; 
Thou hast known my soul in adversities ; 
8 And hast not shut me up into the hand of the enemy: 
Thou hast set my feet in a large room. 


Faith and prayer must go together. He that believes let bim pray; “ 
believe, therefore have I spoken.” And he that prays let him believe; for the 
prayer of faith is the prevailing prayer. We have both here. 

First. David in distress is very earnest with God in prayer for succovr and 
relief. This easeth a burthened spirit, fetcheth in promised mercies, and won- 
derfully supports and comforts the soul in the expectation of them. He prays, 
1. That God would deliver him, ver. 13; that his life might be preservec from 
the malice of his enemies, ard that an end might be put to their prosecations 
of him; that God, not only in mercy but in righteousness, would deliver him, 
as a righteous judge betwixt him and his unrighteous persecutors; that he 
would bow down his ear to his petitions, to his appeals, and deliver him, ver. 2, 
(it is condescension in God to take cognizance of the case of the greatest and 
best of men,—he humbleth himself to do it;) and that he would deliver him 
speedily, lest, if the deliverance were long deferred, his faith should fail. 
2, That if he did not presently deliver him out of his troubles, yet he would 
protect and shelter him in his troubles: “ Be thou my strong rock,” immoveable, 
impregnable, as a fastness framed by nature, and my house of defence, a fortress 
reanied by art, and all “to save me.” Thus may we pray that God’s providence 
would secure to us our lives and comforts, and that by his grace we may be 
enabled to think ourselves safe in him, Pr. xviii. 10, 3. That his case, having 
much in it of difficulty, both in respect of duty and in respect of prudence, he 
might be under a Divine conduct: “Lord, lead me,and guide me,” ver. 3. So 
order my steps, so order my spirit, that I may never do any thing unlawful 
and unjustifiable, against my conscience; or unwise and indiscreet, against my 
interest. ‘They that resolve to follow God’s direction may in faith pray for it, 
4. That his enemies being very crafty as well as very ascche God would 
frustrate and baffle their designs against him; ver. 4, “ Pull me out of the net 
that they have laid privily for me,” and keep me from the sin, the trouble, the 
death, they aim to entrap me in, - 

Seunidiy: In this prayer he gives glory to God by a repeated prategeion of his 
confidence m him and dependence on him. This encouraged his prayers, and 
qualified him for the mercies he prayed for; ver. 1, “In thee, O Lord, do I put 
my trust,” and not in myself, or any sufficiency of my own, or in any creature ; 
“Tet me never be ashamed,” that is, let me not be disappointed of any of that 
good which thou hast promised me, and which theretore 1 have promised 

If in thee. . 4 
naa iis had chosen God for his protector, and God had, by his promise, tinder- 


‘s i k also have, “There is wrath in his || some have fancied. — ; 
ptaaaes They hinwed. fe aightly saris reading. xxx. 12. The first clause is literally, “That glory may praise thee, 


i differ here from the actual Hebrew text. || and not be silent.” The Greek and Latin, as given in the revised 
Tha Douay, fellowing the, Greek Sia Latin, has, “O Lord, in thy will || version of the Romanists, is, “'To the end that my glory may sing to 
thou hast given strength to my beauty.” The Syriac is, “O Lord, by || thee, and I may not regret.” The Syriac is, “Therefor will I sing 
thy good will thou hast set power over my glory,” i.e., hast firmly || glory unto thee, and not be silent.” “Glory” may be understood 


xxx. 5. The Syriac has, “Rebuke is in his anger, and life in his mean his position or eondition, and may not refer to Mount Zion, as 
my glory. When David says “my mountain,” he may of the tongue or of the soul, as hinted in the margin. 
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BY ALM iy wee 


Is about his soul, his spirit, his better part. Note, Our outward afflictions 
should increase our concern for our souls. Many think while they are per- 
plexed about their worldly affairs, and Providence multiplies their cares about 
them, they may be excused if they neglect their souls; whereas, the greater 
hazard our lives and secular interests lie at, the more we are concerned to look 
to our souls, that, though the outward man perish, the inward man may suffer 
no damage, 2 Cor. iv. 16; and that we may keep possession of our souls when 
we can keep possession of nothing else, Lu. xxi. 19. Secondly. He thinks the 
best he can do for his soul is to commit it into the hand of God, and lodge that 
great trust with him. He had prayed, ver. 4, to be plucked out of the net of 
outward trouble; but as not insisting upon that, God's will be done, he pre- 
sently lets fall that petition, and commits the spirit, the inward man, into God’s 
hand: Lord, however it goes with me as to my body, let it go well with my soul. 
Note, It is the wisdom and duty of every one of us solemnly to commit our 
spirits into the hands of God, to be sanctified by his grace, devoted to his 
honour, employed in his service, and fitted for his kingdom, That which 
encourageth us to commit our spirits into the hand of God is, that he hath not 
only created, but redeemed them; the particular redemptions of the Old Tes- 
tament church, and the Old Testament saints, were typical of our redemption 
by Jesus Christ, Gen. xlviii. 16.. The redemption of the soul is so precious that 
it must have ceased for ever if Christ had not undertaken it; but by redeeming 
our souls he has not only acquired an additional right and title to them, which 
obligeth us to commit them to him as his own, but hath shewed the extra- 
ordinary kindness and concern he hath for them, which encourageth us to 
commit them to him to be preserved to his heavenly kingdom, 2 Zim. i. 12. 
“Thou hast redeemed it, O Lord God of truth:” redeemed it according to 
a promise which thou wilt be true to. 

3. He disclaimed all confederacy with those that made an arm of flesh their 
confidence; ver. 6, “I have hated them that regard lying vanities.” Idolaters, 
(so some,) who expect aid from false gods, which are vanity and a lie; astro- 
logers, and those that give heed to them, (so others.) David abhorred the use 
of enchantments and divinations; consulted not, nor ever took notice of the 
flight of birds, or entrails of beasts. Good» omens or bad omens, they are 
lying vanities; and he not only did not regard them himself, but hated the 
wickedness of those that did. fa trusted in God only, and not in any crea- 
ture; his interest in the court or country, his retreats or strongholds, even 
Goliath’s sword itself, these were lying vanities, which he could not depend 
upon, but trusted in the Lord only: see Ps. xl. 4; Jer. xvii. 5. 

4. He comforted himself with his hope in God, and made himself not only 
easy, but cheerful with it, ver. 7. Having relied on God’s mercy, he will be 
glad and rejoice in it. And those know not how to value their hope in God 
who cannot find joy enough in that hope to balance their grievances, and silence 
their griefs. 

5. He encouraged himself in this hope with the experiences he had had of late 
and formerly of God's goodyess to him, which he meutions to the glory of God. 
He that has delivered, doth and will. Ist. God had taken notice of his afHlic- 
tions, and all the circumstances of them. “Thou hast considered my trouble,” 
with wisdom to suit relief to it: with condescension and compassion, regarding 
the low estate of thy servant. 2nd. He had observed the temper of his spirit, 
and the workings of his heart under his afflictions; * Thou hast known my soul 
in adversities,” with a tender concern and care for it. God's eye is upon our 
souls when we are in trouble, to see whether they be humbled for sin, sub- 
missive to the will of God, and bettered by the affliction. If the soul, when 
east down under affliction has been lifted up to him in true devotion, he knows 
it. 3rd. He had rescued him out of the hands of Saul, when he had him safe 
enough in Keilah; 1 Sam. xxxiii. 7, “ Thou hast not shut me up into the hand 
of the enemy,” but set me at liberty, in a large room, where I may shift for my 
own safety, ver. 8. Christ's using these words, ver. 5, upon the cross, may war- 
rant us to apply all this to Christ, who trusted in his Father, and was supported 
and delivered by him, and, because he humbled himself, highly exalted; which 
itis proper to think of when we sing these verses, as also therein to acknow- 
ledge the experience we have had of God's gracious presence with us in our 
troubles, and to encourage ourselves to trust in him for the future. 


9 Have mercy upon me, O Lorp,.for I am in trouble: 
Mine eye is consumed with grief, 

Yea, my soul and my belly. 

For my life is spent with grief, 

And my years with sighing : 

My strength faileth because of mine iniquity, 

And my bones are consumed. 

I was a reproach among all mine enemies, 

But especially among my neighbours, 

And a fear to mine acquaintance : 

They that did see me without fled from me. 

T am forgotten as a dead man out of mind: 

I am like a broken vessel. 

For I have heard the slander of many: 

Fear was on every side: 

While they took counsel together against me, 

They devised to take away my life 

But I trusted in thee, O Lorp: 

I said, Thou art my God. 

My times are in thy hand: 

Deliver me from the hand of mine enemies, 

And from them that persecute me. 

Make thy face to shine upon thy servant : 

Save me for thy mercies’ sake. [thee : 
Let me not be ashamed, O Lorn; for I have called upon 
Let the wicked be ashamed, 

And let them be silent in the grave 
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18 Let the lying lips be put to silence; 
Which speak grievous things proudly 
And contemptuously against the righteous 


In the foregoing verses David had appealed to God’s righteousness, and 
pleaded his relation to him and dependence on him; here he appeals to his 
mercy, and pleads the greatness of his misery, which made his case the proper 
object of that mercy. Observe, 

‘irst. The complaint he makes of his trouble and distress; ver. 9, ‘‘ Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord, for [am in trouble,” and need thy merey. The re- 
membrance he makes of his condition is not much unlike some even of Job’s 
complaints. 

_1, His troubles had fixed a very deep impression upon his mind, and made 
him a man of sorrows. So great was his grief, that his very soul was consumed 
with it, and his life spent with it, and be was continually sighing, ver. 9, 10. 
Herein he was a type of Christ, who was intimately acquainted with grief, and 
often in tears. We may guess by Dayid’s complexion, which was ruddy and 
sanguine, by his genius for music, and by his dring enterprises in his early 
days, that his natural temper was both cheerful and stout, that he was apt 
enough to be merry, and not at all to lay trouble to his heart; and yet here we 
see what he is brought to: he has almost wept out his eyes, and sighed away his 
breath. Let those that are airy and gay take heed of running into extremes, and 
never set sorrow at defiance; God can find out ways to make them melancholy 
if they will not otherwise learn to be serious. 

2. His body was affected with the sorrows of his mind; ver. 10, “ My strength 
fails, my bones are consumed,” and all “ because of mine iniquity.” As to Saul, 
and the quarrel he had with him, he could confidently insisc upon his righteous- 
ness ; but, as it was an affliction God laid upon him, he owns he had deserved it, 
and freely confesseth his iniquity to have been the procuring cause of all his. 
trouble; and the sense of sin touched him to the quick, and wasted him more 
than all his calamities. 

3. His friends were unkind, and became shy of him. He was a fear to his 
acquaintance; when they saw him they fled from him, ver, 11. hey durst not 
harbour him, not give him any assistance, not shew him any countenance, not 
so much as be seen in his company, for fear of being brought into trouble by it, 
now Saul had proclaimed him traitor, and outlawed him. They saw how dear 
Ahimelech the priest had paid for aiding and abetting him, though ignorantly ; 
and therefore, though they could not but own he had a great deal of wrong 
done him, yet they had not the courage to appear for him. He was forgotten 
by them as a dead man out of mind, ver. 12, and looked upon with contempt as 
a broken vessel. ‘They that shewed him all possible respects when he was in 
honour at court, now he was fallen into disgrace, though unjustly, were strange 
to him, Such swallow friends the world is full of, that are gone in winter. 
Let those that fall on the losing side not think it strange if they be thus 
deserted, but make sure a Friend in heaven that will not fail them, and make 
use of him. 

4. His enemies were unjust in their censures of him. They would not have 
persecuted him as they did, if they had not first represented him as an ill man; 
he was a reproach among all his enemies, but especially among his neighbours, 
ver. 11. Those that had been the witnesses of his integrity, and conlit nat but 
be convinced in their consciences that he was an honest man, yet were the 
most forward to represent him quite otherwise, that they might curry favour 
with Saul. Thus he heard the slander of many: every one had a stone to throw 
at him, because fear was on every side; that is, they durst not do otherwise. 
for he that would not join with his neighbours to abuse David was looked 
upon as disaffected to Saul. i 
worst characters by those that resolved to give them the worst treatment. 

5. His life was aimed at, and he went in continual peril of it. That fear was 
on every side, and he knew that, whatever counsel his enemies took against 
hun, the design was not to take away his liberty, but to take away his life 
ver. 13; a life so valuable, so useful, to the good services of which all Israel 
owed so much, and which was never forfeited. Thus in all the plots of the 
Pharisees and Herodians against Christ, still the design was to take away his 
life, such is the enmity and cruelty of the serpent’s seed, 

Secondly. His confidence in God in the midst of these troubles. Every thing 
looked black and dismal. round about him, and threatened to drive him to 
despair; “ But I trusted in thee, O Lord,” ver. 14, and that kept me from sink- 
ing. His enemies robbed him of his reputation among men, but they could not 
rob him of his comfort in God, because they could not drive him from bis con- 
fidence in God. ‘lwo things he comforted himself with in his straits, and he 
went to God and pleaded them with him; 1. “Thou art my God;” that is 
I have chosen thee for mine, and thou hast promised to be mine. And if he be 
ours, and we can by faith call him so, it is enough, when we can call nothing 
else ours. “ Thou art my God,” and therefore to whom shall I go for relief 
but to thee? They need not be straitened in their prayers who can plead this ; 
for if God undertake to be our God he will do that for us which will answer 
the epmbaes and vast extent of that engagement. 2. “My times are in th 
hand.” Join this with the former, and it makes the comfort complete. If Go 
have our times in his hand, he can help us; and if he be our God, he will help - 
us, and then what can discourage us? It is a great support to those who have | 
God for their God, that their times are in his hand, and he will be sure to 
order and dispose of them for the best, to all those who commit their spirits 
also into his hand, to suit them to their times, as David here, ver. 5. The time 
of life is in God’s hands, to lengthen or shorten, embitter or sweeten, as he_ 
pleaseth, according to the counsel of his will. Our times, that is, all events 
that are concerning us, and the timing of them, these are at God’s dispose. 
They are not in our own hands; for the way of man is not in himself, not in 
our friends’ hands, nor in our enemies’ hands, but in God’s, every man’s judg- 
ment proceedeth from him, David doth not in his prayers prescribe to God 
but subscribe to him, “ Lord, my times are in thy hand,” and I am well pleased 
that they are so, they could not be in a better hand. ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 

Thirdly. His petitions to God. In this faith and confidence, 

1. He prays that God would deliver him out of the hand of his enemies, 
ver. 15, and save him, ver. 16, and this for his mercies’ sake, and not for an 
merit of his own. Our opportunities are in God’s hand, (so some read it,) ut 
therefore he knows how to choose the best and fittest time for our deliverance, 
and we must be willing to wait that time. When David had Saul at his mercy 
in the cave, those about him said, This is the time in which God will deliver 
thee, 1 Sam. xxiv. 4. No, saith David, the time is not come for my deliverance, 
till it can be wrought without sin, and I will wait for that time; or itis God's 
time, and that is the best time, 

2. That God would give him the comfort of his favour in the meantime; 
ver. 16, ‘‘ Make thy face to shine upon thy servant.” Let me have the comfort- 
able tokens and evidences of thy favour to me, and that shall put gladness in 
my heart in the midst of all my griefs. 

3. That his prayers to God might be answered, and his hopes in God accom- 
plished; ver. 17, “ Let me not be ashamed” of my hopes and prayers, “for I 


xxxi. 1. The first verse of this psalm is appended to the Te Dewm, 
which consists partly of a general confession of faith and partly of a 
collection of Scripture phrases very much borrowed from the psalms. 

xxxi. 3. For the second clause the Syriac has, ‘‘For thy name’s 
sake, O Lord, comfort me.” ‘The Latin is, ‘‘ For thy name’s sake thou 
wilt lead me and nourish me.” So the Greek. The ordinary version 
is better. 

xxxi. 6. The Syriac is, “Thou hast hated them that observe false 
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objects of worship,” or, as Oliver renders it, “Thou hatest all them 
that regard vain superstitions,” which is less literal. The Greek and 
Latin are, “Thou hatest them that vainly observe vanities.” The 
Chaldee is the only ancient authority for the present Hebrew text in 
the first person, ‘‘I have hated.” 1k 
xxxi. 7. The expression, “I will be glad,” is one of many whi 
have been misunderstood and misapplied. There is no emphasis Cpa 
the “will,” which is in truth only an antiquated representative 
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Thus the best of men have been put under the . 
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Sas pe upon thee,” who never saidst to thy people, Seek in vain, and hope 
n vain. 

4. That shame and silence might be the portion of wicked people, and par- 
cularly of his enemies. They were confident of their success against David, 
and that they should ran him down and ruin him. Lord, saith he, “let them 
be made ashamed” of that confidence by the disappointment of their expecta- 
tions; as those that opposed the building of the wall about Jerusalem, when 
it was finished, were much cast down in their own eyes, Neh. vi. 16. “Let them 
be silent in the grave.” Note, Death will silence the rage and clamour of cruel 

ersecutors whom reason would not silence. In the grave “the wicked cease 
rom troubling.” Particularly he prays for, that is, he prophesies, the silencing 
of those that reproach and calumniate the people of God; ver. 18, “Let lying 
lips be put to silence, that speak grievous things proudly and contemptuously 
against the righteous.” This isa very good prayer, Ist. Which we have often 
occasion to put up to God; for they that set their mouth against the heavens, 
commonly fall foul on the heirs of heaven. Religion, and the strict and serious 
professors of it, are every where spoken against, First. With a great deal of 
malice. They speak grievous things, on purpose to vex them, and hoping with 
what they say to do them a real mischief. They speak hard things, (so the 
word is,) which bear hard upon them, and by which they hope to fasten indeli- 
ble characters of infamy upon them. Secondly. With a great deal of falsehood. 
They are lying lips, taught by the father of lies, and serving his interest. 
Thirdly. With a great deal of scorn and disdain. They speak “ proudly and 
contemptuously,” as if the righteous, whom God has honoured, were the most 
despicable people in the world, and not worthy to be set with the dogs of their 
flock. One would think they thought it no sin to tell a deliberate lie, if it may 
but serve to expose a good man either to hatred or contempt. “ Hear, O our 
God, for we are despised.” 2nd. We may pray it in faith; for these lying lips 
shall be put to silence. God has many ways of doing it. Sometimes he con- 
vinceth the consciences of those that reproach his people, and turns their 
hearts ; sometimes by his providence he visibly confutes their calumnies, and 
brings forth the righteousness of his people as the light. However, there is 
a day coming when God will convince ungodly sinners of the falsehood of all 
the hard speeches they have spoken against his people, and will execute judg- 
ment upon them, Jude 14,15. ‘Then shall this prayer be fully answered, and 
to that day we should have an eye in the singing of it; engaging ourselves 
ey tere by well-doing, if possible, to silence the ignorance of foolish men, 
1 Pet. ii. 15. 


19 Oh how great zs thy goodness, 
Which thou hast laid up for them that fear thee ; 
Which thou hast wrought for them that trust in 

before the sons of men ! 

Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy presence 
From the pride of man: 
Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion 

_ From the strife of tongues. 
Blessed ée the Lorp : 
For he hath shewed me his marvellous kindness 
In a strong city. 
For I said in my haste, 
I am cut off from before thine eyes: 
Nevertheless thou heardest the voice of my supplications 
When I cried unto thee. . 
O love the Lorp, all ye his saints: 
For the Lorp preserveth the faithful, 
And plentifully rewardeth the proud doer. 
Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, 
All ye that hope in the Lorp. 


We have three things in these verses : 

_ First. The believing acknowledgment which David makes of God’s goodness 
to his people in general, ver. 19, 20. 

1. Ged is good to all, but he is ina special manner good to Israel. His good- 
ness to them is wonderful, and will be to eternity matter of admiration. “ O 
how great is thy goodness!” How profound are the counsels of it; how rich 
are the treasures of it; how free and extensive are the communications of it! 
‘Those very persons whom men load with slanders God loads with benefits and 
honours. ‘hose who are interested in this goodness are described to be such 
as fear God, and trust in him, that stand in awe of his greatness, and rely on 
his grace. This goodness is said to be laid up for them, and wrought for them. 
ist. There is goodness laid up for them in the other world, an inheritance 
reserved in heaven, | Pet.i. 4; and there is a goodness wrought for them in 
this world, goudness wrought in them. There is enough in God’s goodness 
both for the portion and inheritance of all his children, when they come to 
their full age, and for their maintenance and education during their minority. 
There is enough in bank, and enough in hand. 2nd. ‘This goodness is laid up 
in his promise for all that fear God, to whom assurance is given that they 
shall want no good thing. But itis wrought in the actual performance of the 
promise for those that trust in him, that is, that by faith take hold of the pro- 
niise, put it in suit, and draw out to themselves the venefit and comfort of it. 
It what is laid up for us in the treasures of the everlasting covenant be not 
wrought for us, it is our own fault, because we do not believe. But those that 
trust in God, as they have the comfort of his goodness in their own bosoms, so 
they have the credit of it, (and the credit of an estate goes far with some 5) it is 
wrought for them before the sons of men. God's goodness to them puts an 
honour upon them, and rolls away their reproach; “for all that see them shall 
acknowledge them, that they are the seed which the Lord hath blessed,” 
=. gaa. ixi, 9, ee . : 

2. God preserveth man and beast; but he is in a special manner the protector 
of his own people, ver. 20. “Thou shalt hide them.” As his goodness is hid 
and reserved for them, so they are hid and preserved for it. The saints are 
God's hidden ones. See here, Ist. The danger they are in, which ariseth from 
the pride of man, and from the strife of tongues. Proud men insult over them, 
and would trample on them, and tread them down; contentious men pick 
quarrels with them; and when tongues are at strife good people oftentinies 
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24 


“shall.” The t 
according to the ordinary principle of the future 

xxxi. 8. For “set my feet re a large ae say 
i.e., God gave him free space for movement. — : 
£ xxxi. 5. The oaunie, speaks of his eye, his soul, and his belly as 
consumed with grief. The reason is evident: grief makes the coun- 
tenance sad, the soul depressed, 


and the heart sore. The word “belly” 
is here used to denote what we shculd call the heart, or it may stand 


ist does not say he wills it, but that it will so be, 
tense in grammar. 
“in a wide place;” 
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go by the worst. The pride of man endangers their liberty. The strife of 
tongues in perverse disputings endangers truth. But, 2nd. See the defence 
they are under; “Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy presence; ina 
pavilion. God’s providence shall keep them safe from the malice of their 
enemies. He has many ways of sheltering them. When Baruch and Jeremiah 
were sought for, the Lord hid them, Jer. xxxvi. 26. God's grace shall keep 
them safe from the evil of the judgments that are abroad; to them they have 
no sting: they shall be hid in the day of the Lord’s anger, for there is no anger 
at them. His comforts shall keep them easy and cheerful; and his sanctuary, 
where they have communion with him, shelters them from the fiery darts of 
terror and temptation; and the mansions in his house above shall be shortly, 
shall be eternally, their hiding-place from all danger and fear 

Secondly, The thankful returns which David makes for God’s goodness to 
him in particular, ver. 21, 22. Having admired Gud’s goodness to all the saints, 
he here owns how good he had found him. 

1. “ Without were fightings;” but God had wonderfully preserved his life. 
“He hath shewed me his marvellous lovingkindness;” that is, he hath given 
me an instance of his care of me, and favour to me, beyond what I could have 
expected. God’s lovingkindness to his people, all things considered, is won- 
derful; but some instances of it, even in this world, are in a special manner 
marvellous in their eyes; as this here, when God preserved David from the 
sword of Saul in caves and woods, as safe as if he faa been in a strong city. 
In Keilah, that strong city, God shewed him great mercy, both in making him 
au instrument to rescue the inhabitants out of the hands of the Philistines, and 
then in rescuing him from the same men who would have ungratefully delivered 
him up into the hand of Saul, 1 Sam. xxiii. 5,12. This was marvellous loving- 
kindness indeed, upon which he writes with wonder and thankfulness, “ Blessed 
be the Lord.” Special preservations call for particular thanksgivings. 

2. “ Within were fears;” but God was better to him than his fears, ver. 22. 
He here keeps an account, Ist. Of his own folly in distrusting God, which he 
acknowledgeth to his shame, that though he had express promises to build 
upon, and great experience of God’s care concerning him in many straits, yet 
he had entertained this hard and jealous thought of God, and could not forbear 
telling it him to his face, “1 am cut off from before thine eyes;” that is, thou 
hast quite forsaken me, and I must not expect to be looked upon or regarded 
by thee any more. “ I shall one day perish by the hand of Saul,” and so be cut 
off before thine eyes, be ruined awhile thou lookest on, 1 Sam. xxvii. 1. This he 
said ‘in his flight,’ (so some read it,) which notes the distress of his affairs. 
Saul was just at his back, and ready to seize him, which made the temptation 
strong. ‘ In his haste,” (so we read it,) which notes the disturbance and dis- 
composure of his mind, which made the temptation surprising, so that it found 
him off his guard. Note, It isa common thing to speak amiss when we speak 
in haste, and without consideration; but what we speak amiss in haste we 
must repent of at leisure, particularly that which we have spoken distrustfuliy 
of God. 2nd. Of God’s wonderful goodness to him notwithstanding. ‘Though 
his faith failed, God’s promise did not: “ Thou heardest the voice of my suppli- 
cation” for all this. He mentions his own unbelief as a foil to God's fidelity, 
serving to make his lovingkindness the more marvellous, the more illustrious. 
When we have thus distrusted God, he might justly have taken us at our word, 
and brought our fears upon us, as he did on Israel, Num. xiv. 28; Jsa. Ixvi. 4. 
But he has pitied and pardoned us, and our unbelief has not made his promise 
and grace of none effect; for he knows our frame. 

Thirdly. The exhortation and encouragement which he hereupon gives to 
all the saints, ver. 23, 24. 

1. He would have them set their love on God; ver. 23, “ O love the Lord, all 

e his saints.” ‘Those that have their own hearts full of love to God cannot 

ut desire that others also may be in love with him; for in his favour there is 

no need to fear arival. It is the character of the saints that they do love God; 
and yet they must be still called upon to love hm, to love him more, and love 
him better, and give proofs of their love. We must love him not only for his 
goodness, because he “ preserveth the faithful,” but for his justice, because he 
*plentifully rewardeth the proud doer” (who would ruin those whom he pre- 
serves) according to their pride. Some take it in a good sense; ‘ He plentifully 
rewardeth the magnificent’ (or excellent) ‘doer,’ that is daringly good, whose 
heart, like Jehoshaphat’s, is “lifted up in the ways of the Lord.” He rewardeth 
him that doth well, but plentifully rewardeth him that doth excellently well. 

2. He would have them set their hope in God; ver. 24, “ Be of good courage,” 
have a good heart on it, whatever difficulties or dangers you may meet with; 
the God you trust in shall by that trust strengthen your heart. ‘Chey that hope 
in God have reason to be of good courage, and let their hearts be strong, for 
as nothing truly evil can befall them, so nothing truly good for them shall bs 
wanting to them. 

In singing this, we should animate ourselves and one another to proceed and 
persevere in our Christian course, whatever threatens us, and whoever frowns 


upon us. 
PSALM XXXII. 


This psalm, though it speak not of Christ, as many of the psalms hitherto we have met 
with have done, yet it has a great deal of gospel in it. The apostle tells us, that 
David in this psalm ‘describes the blessedness of the man unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works,” Rom. iv. 6. We have here a summary, I. Of gospel 
grace in the pardon of sin, ver. 1,2; in Divine protection, ver.7; and Divine conduct, 
ver. 8. II. Of gospel duty; to confess sin, ver. 3—5; to pray, ver. 6; to govern 
ourselves well, ver.9,10; and to rejoice in God, ver. 11. And the way to obtain these 
privileges is to make conscience of these duties, which we ought to think of,—of the 
former for our comfort, of the latter for our quickening,—when we sing this psalm. 
Grotius thinks it was designed to be sung on the day of atonement. 


A Psalm of David, Maschil. 


LESSED is he whose transgression ts forgiven, 

Whose sin is covered. [iniquity, 
Blessed is the man unto whom the Lorp imputeth not 
And in whose spirit ¢here is no guile. 

When I kept silence, my bones waxed old 

‘Through my roaring all the day long. 

For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: 

My moisture is turned into the drought of summer. Selah). 
I acknowledged my sin unto thee, 

And mine iniquity have I not hid 

I said I will confess my transgressions unto the Lorp ; 


generally forthe whole body, which soon shows as well as feels the 
effects of grief. } Bey 

xxxi. 10. For “iniquity” some read “affliction,” which is to be 
preferred. \ 

xxxi. 17. The Douay translates with customary severity: “Let 
the impious be ashamed and brought down into hell.” The Greek 
and Latin are almost as ruthless, though sheol, hades, and infernum 
never mean a place of torment as such, 
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And thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. Selah. 
6 For this shall every one that is godly pray unto thee 

in a time when thou mayest be found: 

Surely in the floods of great waters 

They shall not come nigh unto him 


This psalm is entitled Maschil, which some take to be only the name of the 
tune to which it was set and was to be sung. But others think it is significant. 
Our margin reads it, ‘A psalm of David giving instruction,’ And there is 
nothing in which we have more need of instruction than in the nature of true 
blessedness, wherein it consists, and the way that leads to it—what we must do 
that we may be happy. ‘There are divers things in which these verses instruct 
us. In general, we are here taught that our happiness consists in the favour 
and grace of God, and not in the wealth of this world; in spiritual blessings. 
and not the good things of this world. When David saith, Ps. i. 1, ‘‘ Blesse 
is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly ;” and, Ps. exix. 1, 
* Blessed are the undetiled in the way,” the meaning is, this is the character 
of the blessed man, and he that has not this character cannot expect to be 
happy; but when it is here said, “ Blessed is the man whose iniquity is for- 
given,” the meaning is, this is the ground of his blessedness, this is that funda- 
mental privilege from which all the other ingredients of his blessedness flow. 
In particular, we are here instructed, 

First. Concerning the nature of the pardon of sin, This is that we all need, 
and are undone without, and we are therefore concerned to be very solicitous 
and inquisitive about it. 1. It is the forgiving of transgression. Sin is the 
transgression of the law: upon our repentance the transgression is forgiven; 
that is, the obligation to punishment, which we lay under by virtue of the 
senteuce of the law, is vacated and cancelled; it is litted oft, (so some read it,) 
that by the pardon of it we may be eased of a burthen, a heavy burthen, like 
a lad on the back that makes us stoop, or a load on the stomach that makes 
us s ck, or a load on the spirits that makes us sink, The remission of sins gives 
rest and relief to those that were weary and heavy laden, Mat. xi. 28. 2. It is 
the covering of sin, as nakedness is covered, that it may not appear to our 
shame, Rev. iii. 18. One of the first symptoms of guilt in our first parents 
was blushing at their own nakedness. Sin makes us loathsome in the sight 
of God, and utterly unfit for communion with him, and when conscience is 
awakened it makes us loathsome to ourselves too; but when it is pardoned, 
it is covered with the robe of Christ’s righteousness, like the coats of skins 
wherewith God clothed Adam and Eve, (an emblem of the remission of sins,) 
so that God is no longer displeased with us, but perfectly reconciled. They are 
not covered from us; no, “my sin is ever before me;” nor covered from God’s 
omniscience, but from his vindictive Justice. When he pardons sin he remem- 
bers it no more, he casts it behind his back; it shall be sought for, and not 
found. And the sinner, being thus reconciled to God, begins to be reconciled 
to himself, 3. It is the not imputing of iniquity, not laying it to the sinner’s 
charge, not proceeding against him for it, according to the strictness of the 
law, not dealing with him as he deserves. The righteousness of Christ being 
imputed to us, and we made the righteousness of God in him, our iniquity is 
not imputed, God having laid upon him the iniquity of us all, and made him sin 
for us. Observe, It is God’s act not to impute iniquity; tor he is the Judge. 
“It is God that justifieth.” 

Secondly. Concerning the character of those whose sins are pardoned: “in 
whose spirit there is no guile.” He doth not say there is no guilt, (for who is 
there that lives and sins not?) but no guile; that doth not dissemble with God 
in his professions of repentance and faith, and in his prayers for peace or 
pardon; but in all these 1s sincere, and means as he saith; that doth not repent 
with a purpose to sin again, and then sin with a purpose to repent again, as 
a learned interpreter glosseth upon it. Those that design honestly, that are 
really what they profess to be, thuse are the Israelites indeed, in whom is no 


uile, 

3 Thirdly. Concerning the happiness of a justified state: “ Blessednesses are to 
the man whose iniquity is forgiven,” all manner of blessings, sufficient to make 
him completely blessed. ‘That is taken away which incurred the curse, and 
obstructed the blessing, and then God will pour out blessings till there be no 
room to receive them. i : 
which is the reason and ground of all the rest: “for L will be merciful to their 
unrighteousness,” Heb. viii. 12. 

Fourthly. Concerning the uncomfortable condition of an unhumbled sinner, 
that sees his guilt, but is not yet brought to make a penitent confession of it. 
This David describes very pathetically from his own sad experience; ver. 3, 4, 
“While I kept silence, my bones waxed old.” Those may be said to keep 
silence that stifle their convictions, that when they cannot but see the evil of 
sin, and their danger by reason of it, ease themselves by not thinking of it and 


diverting their minds to something else, as Cain to the building of a city; that | 


ery not when God binds them; that will not unburthen their consciences by a 
penitent confession, nor seek for peace, as they ought, by faithful and fervent 
prayer; and that choose rather to pine away in their iniquities, than to take 
the method which God has appointed of finding rest for their souls. Let such 
expect that their smothered convictions will be a fire in their bones, and the 
wounds of sin not opened will fester and grow intolerabls painful. If con- 
science be seared, the case is so much the more dangerous ; but if it be startled 
and awake, it will be heard; the hand of Divine wrath will be felt lying heavy 
upon the soul, and the anguish of the spirit will affect the body. Bo that 
degree David experienced it, so that when he was young his bones waxed old, 
and even his silence made him roar all the day long, as if he had been under 
some grievous pain and distemper of body; when really the cause of all his 
uneasiness was the struggle he felt in his own bosom between his vonvictions 
and his corruptions. Note, “He that covers his sins shall not prosper.” Some 
inward trouble is required in repentance, but there is much worse in impeni- 
tency. 

Fifthly. Concerning the true and only way to peace of conscience. Weare 
here taught to confess our sins, that they may be forgiven; to declare, that we 
may be justified. This course David took: “I acknowledged my sin unto 
thee,” and no longer hide mine iniquity, ver. 5. Note, Those that would have 
the comfort of the pardon of their sins, must take shame to themselves of a 
penitent confession of them. We must confess the fact of sin, and be particular 
in it,—thus and thus have I done; confess the fault of sin, aggravate it, and lay 
load upon ourselves for it,—I have done very wickedly; confess the justice of 
the punishment we have been under for it,— The Lord is just in all that is 
brought upon us;” and that we deserve much worse,—‘“ I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.” We must confess sin with shame and holy blushing, with 
fear and holy trembling. 

Sixthly. Concerning God’s readiness to pardon sin to those who truly repent 
of it. “I said, 1 will confess ;” that is, | sincerely resolved upon it, hesitated 
no longer, but came to a point, that I would make a free and ingonuous con- 
fession of my sins, and immediately ‘‘ thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin,” and 


The forgiveness of sin is that article of the covenant | 
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gavest me the comfort of the pardon in mine own conscience; presently I 
found rest to my soul. Note, God is more ready to pardon sin, upon our 
repentance, than we are to repent in order to the obtaining of pardon. It was 
with much ado that David was here brought to confess his sins: he was put to 
the rack before he was brought to it, ver. 3, 4; he held out long, and would not 
surrender till it came to the last extremity; but when he did offer to surrender, 
see how quickly, how easily, he obtained good terms! 1 did but say, 1 will con- 
fess, and thou forgavest. ‘hus the father of the prodigal saw his returnin 
son “when he was yet afar off,” and ran to meet him with the kiss that paeee | 
his pardon. What an encouragement is this to poor penitents, and what an 
assurance doth it give us, that “if we confess eur sins,” we shall find God 
not only “‘ faithful and just,” but gracious and kind, “to forgive us our sins!” 

Seventhly. Concerning the good use that we are to make of the experience 
David had had of God’s readiness to forgive his sins; ver. 6, ‘For this shall 
every one that is godly pray unto thee.” Note, 1, All godly people are praying 
Beanie. As soon as ever Paul was converted, “behold he prays,” Acts ix. 1]. 

You may as soon find a living man without breath, as a living Christian without 
prayer, 2. ‘The instructions given us concerning the happiness of those whose 
sins are pardoned, and the easiness of obtaining the pardon, should engage and 
encourage us to pray, and particularly to pray, “ God be merciful to us sin- 
ners.” For this shall every one that is well inclined be earnest with God in 
prayer, and come boldly to the throne of grace, with hopes to obtain mercy, 
Heb. iv. 16. 3. Those that would speed in prayer, must seek the Lord in a 
time when he will be found. When he doth by his providence call them to seek 
him, and by his Spirit stir them up to seek him, they must go speedily to seek 
the Lord, Zee. viii. 21, and lose no time, lest death cut them off, and then it 
will be too late to seek him, /sa. lv. 6. “ Behold, now is the accepted time,” 
2 Cor. vi. 2. 4, Those that are sincere and abundant in prayer will find the 
benefit of it when they are in trouble, “Surely in the floods of great waters,” 
which are very threatening, “they shall not come nigh them” to terrify them, 
or create them any uneasiness, much less shall they overwhelm them. Those 
that have God “nigh unto them in all that which they call upon him for,” as 
all upright, penitent, praying people have, are so guarded, so advanced, that no 
waters, no, not great waters, no, not floods of them, can come nigh them to 
hurt them. As the temptations of the wicked one touch them not, 1 Jno. v. 18, 
so neither do the troubles of this evil world; these fiery darts of both kinds 
drop short of them, 


7 Thou art my hiding place ; 

Thou shalt preserve me from trouble ; [Selah 

Thou shalt compass me about with songs of deliverance 

I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou 

I will guide thee with mine eye [shalt go 

Be ye not as the horse, 

Or as the mule, which have no understanding : 

Whose mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, 

Lest they come near unto thee. 

Many sorrows shadl be to the wicked : 

But he that trusteth in the Lorp, mercy shall compass 
him about. 

Be glad in the Lorp, and rejoice, ye righteous: 

And shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart 


_ Devia is here improving the experience he had had of the comfort of pardon- 
ing mercy. 

First. He speaks to God, and professeth his confidence in him and expecta- 
tion from him, ver. 7; having tasted the sweetness of Divine grace to a penitent 
sinner, he cannot doubt of the continuance of that grace to a praying saint; and 
that in that grace he should find both safety and joy. 1. Safety. “ ‘Thou art my 
hiding place,” when by faith I have recourse to thee, I see all the reason in the 
world to be easy, and to think myself out of the reach of any real evil. “Thou 
shalt preserve me from trouble,” from the sting of it, and from the strokes of 
it, as far as is good forme. ‘Thou shalt preserve me from such trouble as I was 
in while I kept silence, ver. 3. When God has pardoned our sits, if he leave us 
to ourselves, we shall soon run as far in debt again as ever, and plunge ourselves 
again into the same gulf; and, therefore, when we have received the comfort 
of our remission, we must fly to the grace of God to be preserved from return- 
ing to folly again, and having our hearts again hardened through the deceitful- 
ness of sin. God keeps his people from trouble by keeping them from sin, 
2. Joy. “Thou shalt’ not only deliver me, but “ compass me about with songs of 
deliverance;” which way soever I look I shall see occasion to rejvice and to 
praise God, and my friends also shall compass me about in the great congrega- 
tion, to join with me in songs of praise: they shall join their songs of deliver- 
ance with me. As every one that is godly shall pray wiih me, so they shall give 
thanks with me. Xe 

Secondly. He turns his speech to the children of men; being himself con- 
verted, he doth what he can to strengthen his brethren, Zu. xxii. 32; ver. 8, 
“JT will instruct thee,” whoever thou art that desirest instruction, ‘and teach 
thee in the way which thou shalt go.” ‘Thus, in another of his penitential 
psalms, he resolves that, when God had restored to him the joy of his salvation, 
he would teach transgressors his ways, and do what he could to convert sinners 
to God, as well as to comfort those that were converted, Ps. li. 12, 13; when 
Solomon became a penitent, he presently became a preacher, Fcc. i. 1. Vhose 
are best able to teach others the grace of God who have themselves had the 
experience of it; and those who are themselves taught of God ought to tell 
others what he has done for their souls, Ps. Ixvi. 16, and so teach them. “I wiii 
guide thee with mine eye.” Some apply it to God’s conduct and direction, He 
teacheth us by his word, and guides us with his eye; that is, by the secret 
intimations of his willin the hints and turns of providence, which he enables 
his people to understand and take direction from; as a master makes a servant 
know his mind by a wink of his eye. When Christ turned and looked upon 
Peter, he guided him with his eye. But it is rather to be taken as David's 
promise to those who sat under his instruction, his own children and family 
especially. ‘1 will counsel thee, mine eye shall be upon thee,’ so the margin 
reads it. I will give thee the best counsel I can, and then observe whether thou 
takest it or no. Those that are tanght in the word should be under the con- 
stant inspection of those that teach them. Spiritual guides must be overseers. 

In this application of the foregoing doctrine concerning the blessedness of 
those whose sins are pardoned, here is a word to sinners, and a word to saints; 
and this is rightly dividing the word of truth, and giving to each their portion. 

1. Here is a word of caution to sinners, and a good reason given for it, 


10 
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xxxi. 20. “The secret of thy presence,” t.e., the secret place or 
sanctuary where thy presence is revealed. The first and third clauses 
of the verse are parallel, and mean much the same thing. 

xxxi. 23. For “preserveth the faithful,” the Hebrew may be ren- 
dered “who keepeth truth,” or faithfulness; so “proud doer” may 
be translated “doer of pride.” The sense will in the end accord with 
that of the common version. ; 

xxxii. Title. “Maschil” is usua'ly explained “instructive” or 

150 


“ didactic.” The psalm has been supposed to have been written 
after the affair of David with Uriah. $ 
xxxii. 3. The sense is, ‘‘ When I kept silence my bones were con- 
sumed, through my groaning all the day.” While he refrained from 
speaking, his inward griefs and audible groans took away his strength. 
xxxii. 9. The Syriac is, “ Be not like a horse, and like a mule, 


which do not understand, which must be restrained witha bridle from 


their youth, and do not come near unto him.” ‘This is obscure in” 
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The caution is, not to be unruly and ungovernable; ver. 9, “ Be ye not as the 
horse, or the mule, which have no understanding” When the psalmist would 
reproach himself for ithe sins he repented of, he compared himself to a beast 
before God, “So foolish have I been, and ignorant,” Ps. Ixxiii: 23; and there- 
fore warns others not to beso. It is our honour and happiness that we have 
understanding, that we are capable of being governed by reason, and of reason- 
ing with ourselves. Let us, therefore, use the taculties we have, and act 
rationally. ‘The horse and mule must be managed with bit and bridle, lest 
they come near to us to do us a mischief; or, as some read it, that they may 
come near to us, to do us service, that they may obey us, Jas. iii. 3. Let us not 
be like them; that is, let us not be hurried by appetite and passion at any time, 
to go contrary to the dictates of right reason, and to our true interest. If 
sinners would be governed and determined by these, they would soon become 
saints, and would not goastep farther in their sinful courses. Where there 
is renewing grace, there is no need of the bit and bridle of restraining grace. 
2nd. The reason for this caution is, because the way of sin, which we would 
persuade you to forsake, will certainly end in sorrow; ver. 10, “ Many sorrows 
shall be to the wicked,” which will not only spoil their vain and carnal mirth, 
and put an end to it, but will make them pay dear for it. Sin will have sorrow 
if not repented of, everlasting sorrow. it was part of the sentence, “I will 
prestly multiply thy sorrows.” Bé wise for yourselves, therefore, and turn 
rom your wickedness, that you may prevent those sorrows, those many 
SOrrows. — ( } 

2. Here is a word of comfort to saints, and a good reason given for that too. 
ist. ‘They are assured that if they will but trust in the Lord, and keep close to 
him, mercy shall compass them about on every side, ver. 10, so that they shall 
not depart from God, for that mercy shall keep them in, nor shall any real evil 
break in upon them, for that mercy shall keep it out. 2nd. They are, therefore, 
commanded to be glad in the Lord, and to rejoice in him, to that degree, 
as even to shout for joy, ver. 11. Let them be so transported with this holy 
ioy as not to be able to contain themselves, and let them affect others with it, 
that they also may see that a life of communion with God is the most pleasant 
and comfortable life we can live in this world. This is that present bliss which 
the upright in heart, and they only, are entitled to and qualified for. 


PSALM XXXIII. 


This is a psalm of praise; it is probable David was the penman of it, but we are not 
told so, because God would have us look above the penmen of sacred writ, to that 
blessed Spirit that moved and guided them. The psalmist in this psalm, L. Calls 
upon the righteous to praise God, ver. 1—3. II. Furnisheth us with matter for praise. 
We must praise God, 1. For his justice, goodness, and truth, appearing in his word, 
and in all his works, ver. 4,5, 2. For his power appearing in the work of creation, 
ver. 6—9. 3. For the sovereignty of his providence in the government of the world, 
ver. 10, 11; and again, ver. 13—i7. 4. For the peculiar favour which he bears to his 
own chosen people, which encourageth them to trust in him, ver. 13; and again, 
ver. 18S—22. We need not be far to seek for proper thoughts in singing this psalm, 
which so naturally speaks the pious affections of a devout soul towards God. 


EJOICE in the Lorp, O ye righteous: 
For praise is comely for the upright. 

2 Praise the Lorp with harp: 
Sing unto him with the psaltery avd an instrument of 

ten strings. 
Sing unto him a new song ; 
Play skilfully with a loud noise. 
For the word of the Lorp és right ; 
And all his works are done in truth. 
He loveth righteousness and judgment: 
The earth is full of the goodness of the Lorp. 
By the word of the Lorp were the heavens made ; 
And all the host of them by the breath of his mouth 
He gathereth the waters of the sea together as an heap : 
He layeth up the depth in storehouses. 
Let all the earth fear the Lorp: 
Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him. 
For he spake, and it was dome ; 
He commanded, and it stood fast. 
The Lorp bringeth the counsel of the heathen to nought : 
He maketh the devices of the people of none effect. 
The counsel of the Lorp standeth for ever, 
The thoughts of his heart to all generations. 

Four things the psalmist expresseth in these verses: _ 

First. The great desire he had that God mighé be praised. He did not think 
he did it so well himself, but that he wished others also might be employed 
in this work; the more the better in this concert, it is the liker to heaven. 
1. Holy joy is the heart and soul of praise, and that is here pressed upon all 
good people; ver. 1, “ Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous,” so the foregoing 

salm concluded, and so this begins ; for all our religious exercises should both 
begin and end with a holy a ek and triumph in God as the best of 
beings and best of friends, 2. Thankful praise is the breath and language of 
holy joy; and that also is here required of us, ver. 2, “Praise the Lord.” Speak 
well of him, and give him the glory due to his name. 3. Religious songs are the 
proper expressions of thankful praise. ‘Those are here required; ver. 3, “Sing 
unto him a new song,” the best you have, not that which by frequent use is 
worn threadbare; but that which, being new, is most likely to move the affec- 
tions. A new song for new mercies, and upon every new occasion, for those 
compassions nhich are new every morning. Music was then used by the 
appowtment of David, with the temple songs, that they might be the better 
sung; and this also is here called for, ver. 2, “Sing unto him with the psaltery.” 


Hereis, Ist. A good rule for this duty; Do it “skilfully, and with a loud noise,” 
let if have the best both of head and heart; let it be done intelligently, md 
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with a clear head; affectionately, and with a warm heart. 2nd. A good reason 
for this duty; “for praise 1s comely for the upright.” It is greatly well-pleasing 
to God, The garments of praise add much to the comeliness which God puts 
upon his people; and itis an excellent ornament to our profession. It becomes 
the upright, whom God has put so much honour upon, to give honour to him. 
The upright praise God in a comely manner, tor they praise him with their 
hearts ; that is praising him with their glory. Whereas the praises of hypocrites 
are awkward and uncomely, like a parable in the mouth of fools, Pr. xxvi. 7. 

Secondly. The high thoughts he had of God and of his infinite perfections. 
ver. 4,5. God makes himself known tous, 1. In his Word; here put for al 
Divine revelation, all that which God at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake to the children of men; and that is all right; there is nothing amiss in it. 

is commands exactly agree with the rules of equity, and the eternal reasons 
of good and evil. His promises are all wise and good, and inviolably sure, and 
there is no iniquity in his threatenings, but even those are designed for our 

ood, by deterring us from evil. God’s word is right, and therefore all our 

eviations from it are wrong, and we are then in the right when we agree with 
it. 2. In his works; and those are all done in truth, all according to his 
counsels, which are called the scriptures of truth, Dan. x. 21. The copy in all 
God’s works agrees exactly with the great original, the plan laid in the Eternal 
Mind, and varies not in the least jot. God has made it to appear in his works, 
Ist. That he is a God of inflexible justice. He loveth righteousness and judg- 
ment. There is nothing but righteousness in the sentence he passeth, and 
judgment in the execution of it. He never did or can do wrong to any of his 
creatures, but is always ready to right those that are wronged, and doth it with 
delight. He takes pleasure in those that are righteous. He is himself “the 
righteous Lord,” and therefore “loveth righteousness.” 2nd. That he is a God 
of inexhaustible bounty. “The earth is full of his goodness,” that is, of the 
proofs and instances of it. The benign influences which the earth receives 
from above, and the fruits it is thereby enabled to produce, the provision that 
is made both for man and beast, and the common blessings with which all the 
nations of the earth are blessed, plainly speak that “the earth is full of his 
goodness ;” the darkest, the coldest, the hottest, and the most dry and desert 
part of it not excepted. What pity is it that this earth, which is so full of God's 
goodness, should be so empty of his praises; and that, of the multitudes that 
live upon his bounty, there are so few that live to his glory! 

Thirdly, The conviction he was under of the almighty power of God, 
evidenced in the creation of the world. We believe in God, and therefore we 
praise him as ‘the Father almighty, maker of heaven and earth;’ so we are here 
taught to praise him. 

Observe, 1. How God made the world, and brought all things into being. 
Ist. How easily. All things were made by the word of the Lord, and by the 
breath of his mouth; Christ is the Word, the Spirit is the breath, so that God 
the Father made the world, as he rules it and redeems it, by his Son and Spirit. 
“ He spake and he commanded,” ver. 9, and that was enough, there needed no 
more. With men, saying and doing are two things; but it is not so with God: 
by the word and Spirit of God 1s the world was made, so was man, that little 
world. God said, “ Let us make man; and he breathed into him the breath of 
life.” By the word and Spirit the church is built, that new world, and grace 
wrought in the soul, that new man, that new creation. What cannot that 
power do which with a word made a werid! 2nd. How effectually it was done, 
“and it stood fast.” What God doth, he doth to purpose; he doth it, and it 
stands fast, ver. 9. Whatsoever God doth, it shall be for ever, £ced. iii. 14. Lt 
is by virtue of that command to stand fast that they continue to this day 
according to God’s ordinance, Ps. cxix. 91. 

2. What he made. He made all things; but notice is here taken, Ist. Of the 
heavens, and the host of them, ver. 6. The visible heavens, and the sun, moon, 
and stars, thew sosts; the highest heavens, and the angels their hosts, 2nd. 
Of the waters, and the treasures of them, ver. 7. The earth was at first 
covered with the water, and being heavier must of course subside and sink 
under it; but to shew from the very first that the God of nature is not tied 
to the ordinary method of nature, and the usual operations of his powers, with 
a word’s speaks he “ gathered the waters together on a heap,” that the dry 
land might appear, yet left them not to continue on a heap, but “laid up the 
depth in storehouses ;” not only in the flats where the seas make their beds, 
aud in which they are locked up by the sand on the shore as in storehouses, 
but in secret subterraneous caverns, where they are hid from the eyes of all 
living, but were reserved as in a storehouse for that day when those fountains 
of the great deep were to be broken up; and they are still laid up there in 
store, fur what use the great Master of the house knows best. 

3. What use is to be made of this; ver. 8, “ Let all the earth fear the Lord, 
and stand in awe of him;” that is, let all the children of men worship him, and 
give glory to him, Ps. xev. 5, 6. The everlasting Gospel gives this as the reason 
why we must worship God, because he made the heaven, and the earth, and 
the sea, Rev. xiv. 6,7. Let us ail fear him; that is, dread his wrath and dis- 
pleasure, and be afraid of having him our enemy, and standing it out against 
him. Let us not dare to offend him who, having this power, no doubt has all 
power in his hand. It is dangerous being at war with him who has the hosts 
of heaven for his armies, and the depths of the sea for his magazines; and 
therefore it is wisdom to desire conditions of peace: see Jer. v. 22. 

Fourthly. The satisfaction he had in God’s sovereignty and dominion, 
ver. 10, 11. He overrules all the counsels of men, and makes them, contrary 
to their intention, serviceable to his counsels. Come and see, with an eye of 
faith, God in the throne, 1. Frustrating the devices of his enemies. “He 
bringeth the counsel of the heathen to nought,” so that what they imagine 
agaist him and his kingdom proves a vain thing, Ps. ii. 1; the counsel of 
Ahithophel is turned into foolishness, Haman’s plot bafied. Though the 
design be laid never so deep, and the hopes raised upon it never so high, yet, 
if God saith, It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass, it is all to no pur- 
pose. 2. Fulfilling his own decrees. “ The counsel of the Lord standeth for 
ever.” It is immutable in itself, for he is in one mind, and who can turn him? 
The execution of it may be opposed, but cannot in the least be obstructed by 
any created power. ‘Through all the revolutions of time God never chanyeth 
his measures, but in every event, even that which to us is most surprising, the 
eternal counsel of God is fulfilled; nor can any thing prevent its being accom- 
plished in its time. With what pleasure to ourselves may we, in singing this, 
give praise to God! How easy may this thought make us at all times, that 
God governs the world, that he did it in infinite wisdom before we were born, 
and will do it when we are silent in the dust ! 


12 Blessed zs the nation whose God zs the Lorp ; 
And the people whom he hath chosen for his own inherit- 
18 The Lorp Jooketh from heaven ; [ ance. 
He beholdeth all the sons of men. 
14 From the place of his habitation 
He looketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth. 


part. The Latin of the second clause is, “With a bit and bridle re- 
strain the jaws of those who do not come near unto thee.” The re- 
ference is to the fact that men should render willing and reasonable 
service, and not require compulsion. 

xxxiii. 2. The harp Was 6 kind of lyre or guitar. The words 
rendered “ with the psaltery and an instrument of ten strings” may 
be rendered simply “with a ten-stringed harp.” Though some think 
two instruments are meant, it seems more probable that only one is 


intended in the second clause, and this explanation is favoured by the 
Syriac, the Latin, and the Greek. 

xxxiii. 7. The Latin Vulgate is, “ Gathering together the waters of 
the sea as in a bottle; laying up the deeps in storehouses.” The 
Greek and the Syriac convey a similar idea, as also do the other 
ancient versions. It is most likely that the word we have rendered 
“heap” in our version was represented by a very similar Hebrew 
term, signifying a bottle. oa 
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He fashioneth their hearts alike; 

He considereth all their works. 

There is no king saved by the multitude of an host: 
A mighty man is not delivered by much strength. 

: in thing for safety - 


16 


An horse ¢s a vai 
Neither shall he deliver any by his great strength. 
Behold, the eye of the Lorp ¢s upon them that fear him, 
Upon them that hope in his mercy ; 

To deliver their soul from death, 

And to keep them alive in famine. 

Our soul waiteth for the Lorp: 

He és our help and our shield. 

For our heart shall rejoice in him, 

Because we have trusted in his holy name. 

Let thy mercy, O Lorn, be upon us, 

According as we hope in thee. 


We are here tanght to give God the glory, 

Kirst. Of his common providence towards all the children of men. Though 
he has endued man with understanding and freedom of will, yet he reserves to 
himself the government of him, and even of those very faculties by which he is 
qualified to govern himself. 

1. ‘The children of men are all under his eye, even their hearts are so; and all 
the motions and operations of their souls, which none know but they them- 
selves, he knows better than they themselves, ver. 13, 14. Though the resi- 
dence of God's glory is in the highest heavens, yet from thence he not only has 
a prospect of all the earth, but a particular inspection of all the inhabitants of 


the earth. He not only beholdeth them, but he looks upon them, he looks nar- | 


rowly upon them; so the word here used is sometimes rendered; so narrowly , 
that not the least thought can escape his observation. Atheists think that, | 
because he dwells above in heaven, he cannot, or will not, take notice of what | 
is done here in this lower world; but from thence, as high as it is, he sees us 
all, and all persons and things are naked and open before him. 

2. Their hearts as well as their times are all in his hand. “ He fashioneth 
their hearts.” He made them at first, formed the spirit of each man within | 
him, then when he brought him into being. Hence he is called the Father of | 
spirits. And this is a good argument to prove that he perfectly knows them. | 
The artist that made the clock can account for the motions of every wheel. ; 
David useth this argument, with application to himself, Ps. exxxix. 1, 14. He 
still moulds the hearts of men, turns them as the rivers of water which way 
soever he pleaseth, to serve his own purposes; darkens or enlightens men’s | 
understandings, stiffens or bows their wills, according as he is pleased to make | 
use of them. He that fashions men’s hearts fashions them alike. It is in 
hearts as in faces; though there is a great difference, and such a variety as 
that no two faces are exactly of the same features, nor any two hearts exactly 
of the same temper, yet there is such a similitude, as that in some things all 
faces and all hearts agree, “as in water face answers to face,” Pr. xxvii. 19. 
* He fashions them together; (so some read it;) as the wheels of a watch, though 
of different shapes, sizes, and motions, yet are all put together to serve one 
and the same purpose, so the hearts of men and their dispositions, however 
varying from each other, and seeming to contradict one another, yet are all | 
overruled to serve the Divine purpose, which is one. j 

3. They, and all they do, are obnoxious to his judgment; for he “considereth 
all their works ;” not only knows thein, but weighs them, that he may “render 
to every man according to his works,” in the day, in the world, of retribution, 
in the judgment, and to eternity. 

4. ‘All the powers of the creature have a dependence upon him, and are of no 
account, of no avail at all, without him, ver, 16,17. It is much for the honour 
of God, that not only no force can prevail in opposition to him, but that no 
force can act but in dependence on him, and by a power derived from him, 
Ist. The strength of a king is nothing without God. No king is sacred by his 
royal prerogatives, or the authority with which he is invested ; for the powers 
of that kind that be are ordained of God, and are what he makes them, and no 
more. David was a king, and a man of war, from his youth, and yet acknow- 
ledged God only to be his protector and saviour. 2nd. The strength of an 
army is nothing without God. “The multitude of an host” cannot secure | 
those under whose command they act, unless God make them a security to 
them. A great army cannot be sure of victory, for when God pleaseth one 
shall chase a thousand. 3rd. The strength of a giant is nothing without God. 
“A mighty man,” such as Goliath was, “is not delivered by his much strength,” 
when his day comes to fall; neither the firmness nor activity of his body, neither 
the stoutness nor resolution of his mind, will stand him any stead, any farther 
than God is pleased to give him success. Let not the strong man, then, glory 
in his strength, but let us all strengthen ourselves in the Lord our God; go 


forth and go on in his strength. 4th. The strength of a horse is nothing with- 
yut God; ver. 17, ‘‘A horse is a vain thing for safety.” In war horses were 
then so highly accounted of, and so much depended on, that God forbade the 
kings of Israel to multiply horses, Deu. xvii. 16, lest they should be tempted to 
trust to them, and their confidence should thereby be taken off from God. 
David houghed the horses of the Syrians, 2 Sam. viii. 4; here he houghs all the 
horses in the world, by pronouncing a horse a vain thing for safety in the day 
of battle. If the war-horse be unruly and ill-managed, he may hurry his rider 
into danger, instead of carrying him out of danger. If he be killed under him, 
he may be his death, instead of saving his life. It is, therefore, our interest to 
make sure God’s favour towards us, and then we may be sure of his power 
engaged for us, and need not fear whatever is against us. 4 
Secondly. Weare to give God the glory of his special grace. In the midst 
of his acknowledgments of God’s providence, he pronounceth those blessed 
that have Jehovah for their God, who governs the world, and has wherewithal 
to help them in every time of need, while they were miserable who had this 
and the other Baal for their God, which was so far from being able to hear and 
help them, that it was itself senseless and helpless; ver. 12, “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord,” even Israel, who had the knowledge of the true 
God, and were taken into covenant with him, and all others who own God for 
theirs, and are owned by him; for they also, whatever nation they are of, are 
of the spiritual seed of Abraham. 1. It is their wisdom that they take the 
Lord for their God, that they direct their homage and adoration there where 
it is due, and where the payment of it will not be in vain. 2. It is their hap- 
piness that they are the people whom God hath chosen for his own inheritance, 
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whom he is pleased with, and honoured in, and whom he protects and takes 
care of; whom he cultivates and improves, as a man doth his inheritance, 
Deu. Xxxii. 9. Now let us observe here, to the honour of Divine grace 

ist. The regard which God has to his people, ver. 18,19. God beholds all 
the sons of men with an eye of observation, but his eye of favour and compla- 
cency is upon them that fear him; he looks upon them with delight, as the 
father on his children, as the bridegroom on his spouse, Jsa. Ixii. 5. While 
those that depend on arms and armies, on chariots and horses, perish in the 
disappointment of their expectations, God’s people under his protection are 
safe, for “‘he shall deliver their soul from death,” when there seems to be but 
a step between them and it. If he do not deliver the body from temporal 
death, yet he will deliver the soul from spiritual and eternal death; their 
souls, whatever happens, shall live and praise him, either in this world or in 
a better. From his bounty they shall be supplied with all necessaries: “he 
shall keep them alive in famine;” when others die for want, they shall live 
which makes it a distinguishing merey; when visible means fail, God will find 
out some way or other to supply them. He doth not say he will give them 
abundance, they have no reason either to desire it or to expect it, but he will 
keep them alive, they shall not starve; and when destroying judgments are 
abroad it ought to be reckoned a great favour, for it is a very sensible one, 
and very obliging, to have our lives given us for a prey. They that have the 
Lord for their God shall find him their help and their shield, ver. 20. In their 
difficulties he will assist them, they shall be helped over them, helped through 
them; in their dangers he will secure them, so that they shall not receive any 
real damage. 

2nd, The regard which God’s people have to him, and which we all ought to 
have in consideration of this. First. We must wait for God. We must attend 
the motions of his providence, and accommodate ourselves to them, and 
patiently expect the issue of them. Our souls must wait for him, ver. 20, We 
must not only in word and tongue profess a believing regard to God, but it 
must be inward and sincere, a secret and silent attendance on him. Secondly. 
We must rely on God, “hope in his mercy,” in the goodness of his nature. 
though we have not an express promise to depend upon. They that fear Go 
and his wrath, must hope in God and his mercy ; for there is no flying from God, 
but by flying to him, These pious dispositions will not only consist together, 
but befriend each other; a hely fear of God, and yet at the same time a hope in 
his mercy. This is trusting in his holy name, ver. 21, in all that whereby he 
has made known himself to us for our encouragement to serve him. Thirdly. 
We must rejoice in God, ver. 21. And those do not truly rest on God, or pa 
not kuow the unspeakable advantage they have by so doing, who do not rejoice 
in him at all times; because they that hope in God hope for an eternal fulness 
of joy in his presence, Fourthly. We must seek to him for that merey which 
we hope in, ver. 22. Our expectations from God are not to supersede, but to 
quicken and encourage our applications to him; he will be sought unto for 
that which he has promised, and therefore the psalin concludes with a short 
but comprehensive prayer, “ Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us;” let us always 
have the comfort and benefit of it, not according as we merit from thee, but 
“according as we hope in thee,” that is, according to the promise which thou 
hast’ in thy Word given to us, and according to the faith which thou hast by 
thy Spirit and grace wrought in us. If in singing these verses we put fortha 
dependence upon God, and let out our desires towards him, we make melody 
with our hearts to the Lord, 
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This psalm was penned upon a particular occasion, as appears by the title; and yet there 
is little in it peculiar to that occasion, but that which is general, both by way of thanks- 
giving to God and instruction to us, I. He praiseth God for the experience which he 
and others had had of his goodness, ver. 1—6, II. He encourageth all good peaple 
to trust in God, and to seek to him, ver. 7—10. III. He gives good counsel to us all 
as unto children, to take heed of sin, and to make conscience of our duty both to God 
and man, ver. 1l—14. IV. To enforce this good counsel he shews God’s favour to the 
righteous, and his displeasure against the wicked; in which he sets before us good and 
evil, the blessing and the curse, ver. 15—22. So that, in singing this psalm, we are 
both to give glory to God, and to teach and admonish ourselves and one another. 


A Psalm of David, when he changed his behaviour before Abimelech; 
who drove him away, and he departed. 


WILL bless the Lorp at all times: 

His praise shad/ continually de in my mouth. 

My soul shall make her boast in the Lorp: 

The humble shall hear ¢hereof, and be glad. 

O magnify the Lorp with me, 

And let us exalt his name together. 

I sought the Lorp, and he heard me, 

And delivered me from all my fears. 

They looked unto him, and were lightened : 

And their faces were not ashamed. 

This poor man cried, and the Lorp heard him, 

And saved him out of all his troubles. 

The angel of the LorpD encampeth round about them 
And delivereth them. {that fear him, 
O taste and see that the Lorp ds good: 

Blessed zs the man ¢Aaé trusteth in him. 

O fear the Lorp, ye his saints: 

For there is no want to them that fear him. 

The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger: [thing 
But they that seek the Lorp shall not want any good 


The title of this psalm tells us both who panned it and upon what occasion 
it was penned. David being forced to run his country, which was made tou 
hot for him ie rage of Saul, sought for shelter as near it as he could in the 
land of the Philistines; there it was soon discovered who he was, and he wag 
brought before the king, who in the story is called Achish, his proper name, 
here Abimelech, his title. And for fear he should be treated as a spy, or one 
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xxxiii. 10. The Greek adds to this verse, “and he setteth at nought 
the counsels of princes or of rulers.” The Latin is similar. 

xxxiii. 157 The words, “ He fashioneth their hearts alike,” must be 
understood to mean that God is the common author of human nature, 
the Creator of all alike, the framer of one as well as another, without 


exception. For “ He considereth all their works,” we may substitute 
“ He understandeth,” 1.e., is acquainted with all their doings. , 
xxxiii. 17. Where our translators supply the word “ any,” the Syriac 
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i 
has “ his rider,” which is an appropriate expression. The Latin and 
Greek refer it to the deliverance of the horse itself. 

xxxiv. Title. The Hebrew title refers the composition of this psalm 
to the crisis in David’s history set forth in 1 Sam. xxi. 10, &e. The 
Latin and Greek give the same heading, almost verbatim. ‘The king 
of Gath is called Achish in Samuel, not Abimelech. It has been sait 
by Basil and other ancient writers, that Abimelech was the common 
title of the kings of Gath, and Achish the proper name of the one 
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that came thither upon design, he feigned himself to be a mad man, (such there 
have been in every age, that even by idiots men might be taught to give God 
thanks for the use of their reason,) that Achish might dismiss. him as a con- 
temptible man, rather than take cognizance of him as a dangerou. man. And 
it had the effect he desired; by this stratagem he escaped the hand that other- | 
vise would have handled him roughly. Now, 1. We cannot justify David | 
in this dissimulation; it ill became an honest man to feign himseli’ to be what 
he was not, and a man of honour to feign himself to be a fool and a madman. | 
If in sport we mimic those who have not so good an understanding as «e think 
we have, we forget that God mules have made their case ours. 2. Yet we 
cannot but admire at the composedness of his spirit, and how far he was from 
any change of that when he changed his behaviour. Even when he was in 
that fright, or rather in that, danger only, his heart was so fixed, trusting in God, 
that even then he penned this excellent psalm, which hath as much in it of the 
marks of a calm, sedate spirit as any psalm in all the book; and there is some- 
thing very nice too in the composure, for every verse begins with a several 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet in order. Happy they who can thus keep their 
temper, and keep their graces in exercise, even when they are tempted to change 
their behaviour. In this former part of the psalm, 

First. David engageth and exciteth himself to praise God. Though it was 
his fault that he changed his behaviour, yet it was (iod’s mercy that he 
escaped; and the mercy was so much the greater in that God did not deal 
with him according to the desert of his dissimulation ; and we must in every 
thing give thanks. Heresolves, 1. That he will praise God constantly; “I will 
bless the Lord at all times,” upon all oceasions. He resolves to keep up stated 
times for this duty; to lay hold on all opportunities for it, and to renew his 

raises upon every fresh occurrence that furnisheth him with matter. If we 

ope to spend our eternity in praising God, it is fit we should spend as much 
as may be of our time in this work. 2. That he will praise him openly; “ His 
pane shall continually be in my mouth.” Thus he would shew how forward 

e was to own his obligations to the mercy of God, and how desirous to make 
others also sensible of theirs. 3. hat he will praise him heartily; “My soul 
shall make her boast in the Lord,” in my relation to him, my interest in him, and 
expectations from him. This is not vainglory to glory in the Lord. 

econdly. He calls upon others to join with him herein. He expects they 
will; ver. 2, “’The humble shall hear thereof,’ both of my deliverance and of 
my thankfulness, “and be glad,” that a good man has so much favour shewed 
him, and a good God so much honour 
in God’s mercies, both to others and to themselves, that are humble, and have 
the least confidence in their own merit and sufficiency. It pleased David to 
think that God’s favours to him would rejoice the heart of every Israelite. Three 
things he would have us all to concur with him in: 

1. In great and high thoughts of God, which we should oaprens in magnifying 


one him. Those have much comfort 


him, and exalting his name, ver. 3. We cannot make Go greater or higher 
than he is, but if we adore him as infinitely great, and higher than the highest, 
he is pleased to reckon this magnifying and exalting him. This we must do 
together. God’s praises sound best in concert, for so we praise him as the 
angels do in heaven. They that share in God's favour, as all the saints do, 
should concur in his praises; and we should be as desirous of the assistance 
of our friends in returning thanks for mercies as in praying for them. We have 
reason to join in Bhenksewing 4 God, 

Ist. For his readiness to hear prayer, which all the saints have had the 
comfort of; for he never said to any of them, Seek ye me in vain. First. David 
for his part will give it under his hand that he has found him a prayer-hearing 
God; ver. 4, “I sought the Lord” in my distress, intreated his favours begged 
his help, “and he heard me;” answered my request presently, “and delivered 
me from all my fears,” both from the death I feared and from the disquietment 
and disturbance [ was put into by my fear of it. The former he doth by his 

rovidence working for us; the latter by his grace working in us to silence our 
ears, and still the tumult of the spirits. And this is the greater mercy of the 
two, because the thing we fear is our trouble only, but our unbelieving, dis- 
trustful fear of it is our sin: nay, and many times it is more our torment too 
than the thing itself would be, which perhaps would only touch the bone and 
the flesh, while the fear would prey upon the spirits, and put us out of the 
possession of our own soul. David’s prayers helped to silence his fears; having 
sought the Lord, and left his case with him, he could with a great deal of ease 
expect the event. But David was a great and eminent man: we may not expect 
to be favoured as he was; have any others ever experienced the like benefit by 
prayer? Yes; Secondly, Many besides him have looked unto God by faith and 
prayer, and have been lightened by it, ver. 5. It has wonderfully revived and 
comforted them, witness Hannah, who, when she had prayed, “ went her way 
and did eat, and her countenance was no more sad.” When we look to the 
world we are darkened, are perplexed and at a loss; but when we look unto 
God, from him we have the light both of direction and joy, and our way is 
made both plain and pleasant. These here spoken of, that looked unto God, 
had their expectations raised, and the event did not frustrate them; their faces 
were not ashamed of their confidence. But perhaps these also were persons 
of great eminency, like David himself, and upon that account were highly fa- 
voured; or their numbers made them considerable. Nay, Thirdly, “'This poor 
man cried;” a single person, mean and inconsiderable, whom no man looked 
upon with any respect, or looked after with any concern, yet he was as welcome 
to the throne of grace as David or any of his worthies. “The Lord heard him,” 
took cognizance of his case and of his prayers, “and saved him out of all his 
troubles,” ver. 6. God will regard the prayer of the destitute, Ps. cii. 17: see 
Isa. lvii. 15. 

2nd. For the ministration of the good angels about us; ver. 7, bl The angel 
of the Lord,” that is, a guard of angels, so some, but so unanimous in their 
service as if they were but one, or a guardian angel, “ encampeth round about 
them that fear God,” as the life-guard about the prince, “ and delivereth them,” 
God makes use of the attendance of the gone spirits for the protection of his 

eople from the malice and power of evil spirits; and more good offices the 
ack angels do us every day than we are aware of. Though in dignity and 
capacity of nature they are very much superior to us, though they retain their 

rimitive rectitude, which we have lost, though they have constant employment 
in the upper world to praise God, and are entitled to a constant rest and bliss 
there, yet in obedience to their Maker, and in love to those that bear his image, 
they condescend to minister to the saints, and stand up for them against the 
powers of darkness. ‘They not only visit them, but encanp round about them, 
acting for their good as really, though not as sensibly, as for Jacob's, Gren. xxxii. 13 
and Elisha’s, 2 Kin, vi. 17. All the glory be to the God of the augels. 

2. He would have us to join with him in kind and good thoughts of God; 
ver. 8, “ O taste and see that the Lord is good.” The goodness of God includes 


both the beauty and amiableness of his being, and the bounty and benefi- 
Ist. e must taste 


nee of his providence and grace; and, accordingly, ) t tast 
hot; hie is a boanéful benefactor, relish the goodness of God in all his gifts 
to us, and reckon that the savour and sweetness of them; let God's goodness 
pe rolled under the tongue as a sweet morsel. 2nd. We must see that he is a 
beautiful being, and delight in the contemplation of his infinite perfections. By 
taste and sight we both make discoveries and take comp'acency, Taste and see 
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God's goodness, that is, take notice of it, and take the comfort of it, | Pet. ii. a. 
He is good, for he makes all those truly blessed that trust in him; let us, there- 
fore, be so convinced of his goodness as thereby to be encouraged in the worst 
of times to trust in him. 

3. He would have us#join with him in a resolution to seek God and serve 
him, and continue in his fear; ver. 9, “ O fear the Lord, ye his saints: ” when we 
taste and see that he is good, we must not forget that “ he is great, and greatly 
to be feared:” nay, even his goodness is the proper object of a filial reverence 
and awe; “ They shall fear the Lord and his goodness,” J//os. iii. 5. “* Fear the 
Lord,” that is, worship him, and make conscience of your duty to him in every 
thing; not fear him and shun him, but fear him and seek him, ver. 10; as a 
people seek unto their God; apply yourselves to him, and portion yourselves 
in him. To encourage us to tear God and seek him, it is here promised that 
those that do so, even in this wanting world, shall want no good thing; Heb., 
‘They shall not want all good things, that is, they shall so have all good things 
as that they shall have no reason to complain of the want of any. As to the 
things of the other world, they shall have grace sufficient for the support of 
the spiritual life, 2 Cor. xii. 9; Ps. lxxxiv. 11; and, as to this life. they shall 
have what is necessary to the support of it from the hand of God. Asa Father, 
he will feed them with food convenient. What farther comforts they desire 
they shall have, as far as Infinite Wisdom sees good; and what they want in one 
thing, shall be made up in another. What God denies them, he will give them 
grace to be content without, and then they do not want it, Dew. iii. 26: Paul 
1ad all and abounded, because he was content, Phil. iv. 11—18. ‘Those that 
live by faith in God's all-sufficiency want nothing, for in him they have enough; 
however it goes with the young lions, they shall lack and sutfer rate They 
that live upon common providence, as the lions do, shall want that satisfaction 
which they have that live by faith in the promise. ‘They that trust to them- 
selves, and think their own hands sufficient for them, shall want; for bread 
is not always to the wise, but verily they shall be fed that trust in God, and 
desire to be at his finding. They that are ravenous and prey upon ail about 
them shall want; but “ the meek shall inherit the earth.” They shall not want 
that with quietness work and mind their own business. Plainhearted Jacob 
pee pottage enough, when Esau the cunning hunter is ready to perish for 

unger. 


11 Come, ye children, hearken unto me: 

I will teach you the fear of the Lorp. 

What man zs he that desireth life, 

And loveth many days, that he may see good ? 
Keep thy tongue from evil, 

And thy lips from speaking guile. 

Depart from evil, and do good ; 

Seek peace, and pursue it. 

The eyes of the Lorp are upon the righteous, 

And his ears are open unto their cry. 

The face of the Lorp 7s against them that do evil. 
To cut off the remembrance of them from the earth 
The righteous cry, and the Lorp heareth, 

And delivereth them out of all their troubles. 

The Lorp ¢s nigh unto them that are of a broken heart; 
And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

Many are the afflictions of tne righteous : 

But the Lorp delivereth him out of them all. 

He keepeth all his bones : 

Not one of them is broken. 

Evil shall slay the wicked : 

And they that hate the righteous shall be desolate. 
The Lorp redeemeth the soul of his servants : 

And none of them that trust in him shall be desolate 


David, in this latter part of the psalm, undertakes to teach children; thougn 
a man of war, and anointed to be king, he did not think it below him, Though 
now he had his head so full of cares, and his hands of business, yet he could 
find heart and time to give good counsel to young people from his own expe- 
rience. It doth not appear that he had now any children of his own, at least 
none that were grown up to a capacity of being taught, but by Divine eg 
he instructs the children of his people. ‘Those that were in years would not be 
taught by him, though he had offered them his service, Ps. xxxii. 8; but he has 
hopes that the tender branches will be more easily bent, and that children and 
young people will be more tractablé, and therefore he calls together a congre- 
gation of them; ver. 10, “ Come, ye children,” that are now in your learning 
age, and are now to lay up a stock of knowledge which you must live upon a 
our days; ye children that are foolish and ignorant, and need to be taught. 
erhaps he intends especially those children whose parents neglected to instruct 
and catechise them; and it is as great a piece of charity to put those children 
to school, whose parents are not in a capacity to teach them, as to feed those 
children whose parents have not bread for them. Observe, 1. What he expects 
from them; “ Hearken unto me,” leave your play, lay Bs your toys, and hear what 
1 have to say to you; not only give me the hearing, but observe and obey me. 
2, What he undertakes to teach them ; “the fear of the Lord,” inclusive of all the 
duties of religion. David was a famous musician, a statesman, a soldier, but 
he doth not say to the children, I will teach pou to play on the harp, or to handle 
the sword or spear, or draw the bow, or I will teach you the maxims of state 
policy, but, “I will teach you the fear of the Lord;” which is better than all arts 
and sciences, better than all burntofferings and sacrifices. That is it which we 
should be solicitous both to learn ourselves and to teach our children. 2 
First. He supposeth that we all aim to be happy 3 ver. 12, ‘‘ What man is he 
that desireth life,” that is, as it follows, not only tu see many days, but to see 
good, comfortable days. Non est vivere, sed valere vita,—‘it 1s not being, but 
well-being, that constitutes life.’ It is asked, Who wisheth to live a long and 
leasant ike ? and it is easily answered, Who doth not? Surely this must look 
‘arther than time, ard this present world; for man’s life on earth at best 
consists but of few days, and those full of trouble. What man is he that would 
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with whom David sojourned. This psalm is alphabetical in the 
Hebrew. : 
xxxiv. 7..The word “angel” here appears to be used collectively 
for “angels,” though some have thought that “angel of the Lord” 
1s always a designation of the Son of God, and therefore he is referred 
to here. We think the first view preferable, and consequently reject 
the notion of a guardian angel. ‘The angels are ministering spirits, 
but it is an error to fancy that every person has at his birth allotted 


to him one or more angels who shall incite him to good or evil, accord- 
ing as they are holy or wicked. The Douay says it is “ the proper 
guardian angel of every one.” es , 

xxxiv. 11. This verse contains an invitation, the opening words of 
which may either be translated, ‘‘ Come, oh, children,” or : Come, oh, 
sons;” in either case it is an appeal and a promise. The lessons 
which are implied by the phrase “the fear of the Lord,” te,, the 
principles of piety, are set out in the remaining verses of Coen 
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be eternally happy? that would see many days, as many as the days of heaven; 
that would see good in that world where ali! bliss is in perfection, without the 
least alloy; who would see that good before him now by faith and hope, and 
enjoy it shortly? Who would? alas, very few have that in their thoughts. 
Most ask, “ Who will shew us any good?” but few ask, “‘ What shall we do to 
inherit eternal life?” ‘This question implies there are some such. 

Secondly. He prescribes the true and only way to happiness, both in this 
world and that to come, ver. 13, 14. Would we pass comfortably through the 
world, and out of the world, our constant care must be to keep a good con- 
science. And in order to that, 1. We must learn to bridle our tongues, and 
be careful what we say; that we never speak amiss to God’s dishonour, or 
our neighbour’s prejudice: “ Keep thy tongue from evil” speaking, lying, and 
slandering. So great a way doth this go in religion, that “if any offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man;” and so little a way doth religion go without 
this, that he that “bridles not his tongue, his religion is vain.” 2. We must 
be upright and sincere in every thing we say, and not double-tongued; our 
words must be the indications of our minds, our lips must be kept from speaking 
ruile, either to God or man. 3. We must leave all our sins, and resolve we wil 
nave no more to do withthem. “Depart from evil,” from evil works, and evil 
workers; from the sins others commit, and which we have formerly allowed 
ourselves in. 4. It is not enough not to do hurt in the world, but we must 
study to be useful, and live to some purpose. We must not only “depart from 
evil,” but we must “do good ;” good for ourselves, especially for our own souls, 
employing them well, furnishing them with a Feud treasure, and fitting them 
for another world; and as we have ability and opportunity we must do good 
to others also. 5. Because nothing is more contrary to that love which never 
fails, which is the summary both of law and gospel, both of grace and glory, 
than strife and contention, which brings confusion and every evil work, we 
must “seek peace and pursue it.” Have a peaceable disposition; study “the 
things that make for peace;” do nothing to break the peace, and to make 
mischief. If peace seem to flee from us, we must pursue it; “ follow peace with 
all men ;” stick at no pains, no expense, to preserve and recover peace; be willing 
to deny ourselves a great deal both in honour and interest for peace sake. 
‘These excellent directions in the way to life and good, are transcribed into 
the New Testament, and made part of our gospel duty, 1 Pet iii. 10, 11; and, 
perhaps, David in warning us that we speak no guile, reflects upon his own sin 
in changing his behaviour. ‘They that truly repent of what they have done 
amiss will warn others to take heed of doing likewise. 

Thirdly. He enforceth these directions by setting before us the happiness of 
the godly in the love and favour of God, and the miserable state of the wicked 
under his displeasure. Here is life and death, good and evil, the blessing and 
ape curse, plainly stated before us, that we may choose life, and live: see 

sa. iii. 10, 11. 

1. “Woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with them;” however they may bless 
themselves in their own way. 

Ist. God is against them, and then they cannot but be miserable. Sad is the 
ease of that man who by sin has made his Maker his enemy, his destroyer. “ The 
face of the Lord is against them that do evil,” ver. 16. Sometimes God is said 
to turn his face from them, Jer. xviii. 17, because they have forsaken him; 
here he is said to set his face against them, because they have fought against 
him. And for certain, Ged is able to outface the most proud and daring sinners, 
and can frown them into hell. 

2nd. Ruin is before them. This will follow of course, if God be against 
them, for he is able both to kill and to cast into hell. First. The land of the 
living shall be no place for them or theirs. When God sets his face agains 
them, he shall not only cut them off, but “cut off the remembrance of them;” 
shall when they are alive bury them in obscurity, when they are dead shall 
bury them in oblivion. He shall root out their posterity, by whom the 
should be remembered; he shall pour disgrace upon their achievements, whic 
they gloried in, and for which they thought they should have been remembered. 
It is certain there is no lasting honour but that which comes from God. 
Secondly. There shall be a sting in their death; “ Evil shall slay the wicked,” 
ver. 21. Their death shall be miserable; and so it will certainly be, though 
they die in a bed of down, or in the bed of honour. Death to them has a curse 
in it, and is the king of terrors; to them it is an evil, an only evil. It is very 
well observed by Dr. Hammond, that the evil here which slays the wicked, is 
the same word in the singular number that is used, ver. 19, for the afflictions 
of the righteous, to intimate that godly people have many troubles, and yet 
they do them no hurt; but are made to work for good to them, for God will 
deliver them out of them all; whereas wicked people have fewer troubles, 
fewer evils befall them, perhaps but one, and yet that one may prove their utter 
ruin. One trouble with a curse in it kills and slays. and doth execution; but 
many, with a blessing in them, are harmless, nay, gainful. Thirdly. Desolation 
will be their everlasting portion. They that are wicked themselves oftentimes 
hate the righteous, name and thing, have an implacable enmity to them and 
their righteousness; but they shall be desolate, shall be condemned as guilty 
and laid waste for ever, sat be for ever forsaken and abandoned of God an 
all good angels and men, and those that are so are desolate indeed. 

2. Yet, “Say to the righteous, it shall be well with them;” all good people 
are under God’s special favour and protection. We are here assured of that, 
under a great variety of instances and expressions. 

Ist. God takes special notice of good people, and takes notice who have their 
eyes ever to him, and who make conscience of their duty to him. “ The eyes of 
the Lord are upon the righteous,” ver. 15; to direct and guide them, to protect 
and keep them. Parents that are very fond of a child, will not let it be out 
of their sight; none of God’s children are ever from under his eye, but on them 
he looks with a singular complacency, as well as with a watchful and tender 
concern. 

2nd. They are sure of an answer of peace to their prayers. All God’s people 
are a praying people, and they cry in prayer, which notes great importunity ; 
but is it to any purpose? Yes; First. God takes notice of what we say; 
ver. 17, they “cry, and the Lord heareth them,” and hears them so as to inake 
it appear he has a regard to them. “His ears are open to their prayers ;” to 
receive them all, and to receive them readily, and with delight. ‘Though he has 
been a God hearing prayer ever since men began to call upon the name of the 
Lord, yet his ear is not heavy. There is no rhetoric, nothing charming, in a ery, 
yet God’s ears are open to it, as the tender mother’s to the ery of her sucking 
child, which another would take no notice of. “The righteous ery, and the 
Lord heareth,” ver. 17. This intimates that it is the constant practice of good 
people, when they are in distress, to cry unto God; and it is their constant, 
comfort that God hears them. Secondly. He not only takes notice of what we 
aay but is ready to us for our relief, ver. 18; he “is nigh to them that are of 
a broken heart, and saveth them.” Note, Ist. It is the cnaracter of the 
righteous, whose prayers God will hear, that they are of a broken heart and 
a contrite spirit, that is, humbled for sin, and emptied of self; they are low in 
their own eyes, and have no confidence in their own merit and sufiiciency, but 
in God only. 2nd. Those who are so have God nigh unto them to comfort 
and support them; that the spirit may not be broken more than is meet, lest 
it should fail before him: see /sa. lvii. 15. Though God is high, and dwells on 


xxxiv. 17. The words “the righteous” are here supplied from 
verse 15; in which our translators are supported by the authority of 
the Chaldee; the Greek, and Syriac. Although temporal advantages 
are not excluded by the principles of the Gospel, it is manifest that 
they occupied a much more prominent position under the law. Now 
the order is reversed, and we are to “seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” 

xxxiv. ?\, The Douay translates, “ The death of sinners is very ill,”’ 
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| ver. 20, 


| that has a broken heart shall not havea 


3: They are taken under the special protection of the Divine government ; 
é “He keepeth all his bones,”—not only his soul but his body; not only 
his body in general, but every bone in it,—not one of them is broken.” Ile 
1 broken bone; for David himself had 
found that when he had a contrite heart the broken bones were made to rejoice 
Ps. li. 8, 17.. One would not expect to meet with anything of Christ here, and 
rhe this scripture is said to be fulfilled in him, Jno. xix. 36, when the soldiers 
osroke the legs of the two thieves that were crucified with him, but did not 
break his, they being under the protection of this promise as well as the type, 
even the paschal lamb, “a bone of him shall not be broken;” the promises 
being made good to Christ, through him are sure to all the seed. It doth not 
follow but that a good man may have a broken bene, but many a time, by the 
watchful providence of God concerning him, it is wonderfully prevented, and 
the preservation of his bones is the effect of this promise; and if he have a 
broken bone, sooner or later it shall be made whole; at farthest at the resurrec- 
tion, when that which is sown in weakness shall be raised in power. 

4. They are, and shall be, delivered out of their troubles. Ist. It is supposed 
that they have their share of crosses in this world, perhaps a greater share than 
others. In the world they must have tribulation, that they may be conformed 
both to the will of God and to the example of Christ; ver. 19, “ Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous;” witness David and his aftlictions, Ps. exxxii. 1. 
There are those that hate them, ver. 21, and they are continually aiming to do 
them a mischief. Their God loves them, and therefore corrects them; so that, 
between the mercy of Heaven and the malice of hell, the afflictions of the right- 
eous must needs be many. 2nd. God has engaged for their deliverance and 
salvation: “He delivereth them out of all their troubles,” ver. 17; and again, 
ver. 19; he saveth them, ver. 18, so that though they may fall into trouble it 
shall not be their ruin. This promise of their deliverance is explained, ver. 22; 
whatever troubles befall them, First. They shall not hurt their better part; 
“The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants,” from the power of the grave, 
Ps. xlix. 15, and from the sting of every affliction. He keeps (hens from sinning in 
their troubles, which is the only thing that would do them a mischief, and keeps 
them from despair, and from being put out of the possession of their own souls. 
Secondly. They shall not hinder their everlasting bliss; “ none of them that trust 
in him shall be desolate,” that is, they shall not be comfortless, for they shall not 
be cut off from their communion with God. No man is desolate but he whom 
God has forsaken, nor is any man undone till he is in hell. Those that are 
God’s faithful servants,—that make it their care to please him, and their busi- 
ness to honour him, and in doing so trust him to protect and reward them,— 
and with good thoughts of him refer themselves to him, have reason to be easy, 
whatever befalls them, for they are safe, and shall be happy. 

In singing these verses let us be confirmed in the choice we have made of the 
ways of God; let us be quickened in his service, and greatly encouraged by the 
assurances he has given of the particular care he takes of all thuse that fuith- 
fully adhere to him. 


PSALM XXXYV. 


David in this psalm appeals to the righteous Judge of heaven and earth, against his 
enemies that hated and persecuted him; it is supposed that Saul and his party are the 
persons he means, for with them he had the greatest struggles. I. He complains to 
God of the injuries they did him; they strove with him, fought against him, ver. 1; 
persecuted him, ver. 3; sought his ruin, ver. 4, 7; accused him falsely, ver. 11; 
abused him basely, ver. 15, 16; and all his friends, ver. 20; and triumphed over him, 
ver. 21, 25, 26. II. He pleads his own innocency, that he never gave them any provo- 
cation, ver. 7, 19; but, on the contrary, had studied to oblige them, ver. 12—14. 
Ill. He prays to God to protect and deliver him, and appear for him, ver. 1, 2; to 
comfort him, ver. 3; to be nigh to him, and rescue him, ver. 17, 22; to plead his 
cause, ver. 23, 24; to defeat all the designs of his enemies against him, ver. 3, 4; and 
to disappoint their expectations of his fall, ver. 19, 25, 26; and, lastly, to countenance 
all his friends, and encourage them, ver. 27. IV. He pyophesies the destruction of 
his persecutors, ver. 4—6, 8. V. He promiseth himself that he shall yet see better days, 
ver. 9, 10; and promiseth God that he will then attend him with his praises, ver. 18, 28. 
in singing this psalm, and praying over it, we must take heed of applying it to any 
little peevish quarrels and enmities of our own; and of expressing by it any un- 
charitable, revengeful resentments of injuries done to us; for Christ has taught us to 
forgive our enemies, and not to pray against them, but to pray for them, as he did; 
but, 1. We may comfort ourselves with the testimony of our consciences concerning 
our innocency, with reference to those that are any way injurious to us, and with hopes 
that God will in his own way and time right us, and in the mean time support us. 
2. We ought to apply it to the public enemies of Christ and his kingdom, typified by 
David and his kingdom, to 1esent the indignities done to Christ's honour; to pray to 
God to plead the just and injured cause of Christianity and serious godliness, and 
to believe that God will in due time glorify his own name in the ruin of al] the 
irreconcilable enemies of his church, that will not repent to give him glory. 


A Psalm of David. 


LEAD my cause, O Lorp, with them that’strive with me: 
A Fight against them that fight agaist me. 
2 Take hold of shield and buckser, 
And stand up for mine help. 
Draw out also the spear, 
And stop the way against them that persecute me: 
Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. 
Let them be confounded and put to shame 
That seek after my soul : 
Let them be turned Lack and brought to confusion 
That devise my hurt. 
Let them be as chaff before the wind: 
And let the angel of the Lorn chase them. 
Let their way be dark and slippery: 
And let the angel of the Lorp persecute them. 
For without cause have they hid for me their net <n a pit, 
Which without cause they have ‘ligged for my soul. 
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which in modern editions is, “The death of sinners is very evil.” The 
Greek, on which tucse are eventually based, may be rendered, ‘‘ The 
death of sinners is evil,” which may really mean the same as the 
Hebrew followed by our translators. 

xxxv. Title. Here, as in the majority of cases, the Syriac has a special 
title, which may be rendered “of David: literally, when he was 
pursuing after the Edomites, and the conflict of the righteous.” Some 
siy it is a psalm which David composed on account of his flight from 
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8 Let destruction come upon him at unawares ; 
And let his net that he hath hid catch himself: 
Into that very destruction let him fall. 

9 And my soul shall be joyfw in the Lorp: 
Jt shall rejoice in his salvation 

10 All my bones shall say, 

T.orpD, who zs like unto thee, [for him, 
Which deliverest the poor from him that 1s too strong 
Yea, the poor and the nvedy from him that spoileth him ? 


In these verses we have, - : 

First. David’s representation of his case to God, setting forth the restless 
rage and malice of his persecutors. He was God’s servant, expressly appointed 
by him to be what he was, followed his conduct, and aimed at his glory in the 
way of duty, had “lived,” as St. Paui speaks, “in all good conscience before 
God unto this day;” and yet there were those that strove with him, that did 
their utmost to oppose his advancement, and made all the interest they could 
against him; they fought against him, ver. 1; rot only undermined him closely 
and secretly, but openly avowed their opposition to him, and set themselves 
to do him all the mischief they could. They persecuted him with an unwearied 
enmity, sought after his soul, ver. 4, that is, his life, no less would satisfy their 
bloody minds; they aimed to disquiet his spirit, and put that into disorder. 
Nor was it a sudden passion against him that they harboured, but an inveterate 
malice; they devised his hurt, laid their heads together, and set their wits on 
work, not only to do him a mischief, but to find out ways and means to ruin 
him. ‘They treated him, who was the greatest blessing of his country, as if he 
had been the curse and plague of it; hunted him as a dangerous beast of prey ; 
they digged a pit for him, and laid a net in it, that they might have him at their 
mercy, ver. 7. They took a great deal of pains in persecutiig him, for they 
digged a pit, Ps. vii. 15, and very close and crafty they were in carrying on their 
designs; the old serpent taught them subtlety; they hid their net from David 
and his friends, but in vain, for they could not hide it from God, And, lastly, 
He found himself an unequal match for them. His enemy, especially Saul, was 
too strong for him, ver. 10; for he had the army at his command, and assumed 
to himself the sole power of malig laws, and giving judgment, attainted and 
condemned whom he pleased, carried not a sceptre, but a javelin in his hand, to 
cast at any man that stood in his way; such was the manner of the king, and 
all about him must do as he bade them, right or wrong. The king’s word is a 
law, and every thing must be carried with a high hand; he has fields, and vine- 
yards, and preferments, at his dispose, 1 Sam. xxii. 7; but David is poor and 
needy, has nothing to make friends with, and therefore has none to take his 
part, but men (as we say) of broken fortunes, 1 Sam, xxii. 2, and therefore no 
marvel that Saul spoiled him of what little he had got, and the interest he had 
made. Ifthe kings of the earth set themselves against the Lord and his anointed, 
who can contend with them? Note, It is no new thing for the most righteous 
men, and the most righteous cause, to meet with many mighty and malicious 
enemies; Christ himself is striven with, and fought against, and war made upon 
the holy seed; and we are not to marvel at the matter, it is a fruit of the old 
emnity in the seed of the serpent against the seed of the woman. | . 

Secondly. His appeal to God concerning his integrity, and the justice of his 
cause. Lf a fellow subject had wronged him, he might have appealed to his 
prince, as St. Paul did to Cesar; but, when his prince wronged him, he appealed 
to his God, who is Prince and Judge of the kings of the earth. “ Plecd my 
eause, O Lord,” ver. 1. Note, A righteous cause may with the greatest satis- 
faction imaginable be laid before a ca ance God, and referred to him to give 
judgment upon it; for he perfectly knows the merits of it, holds the balance 
exactly even; and with him there is no respect of persons. God knew that they 
were without cause his enemies, and that they had without cause digged pite 
for him, ver. 7. Note, It will be a comfort to us, when men do us wrong, if our 
consciences can witness for us that we have never done them any. It was so to 
St. Paul, Acts xxv. 10, “To the Jews have I done no wrong.” We are apt to 
justify our uneasiness at the injuries men do us, that we never gave them any 
cause to use us so; whereas this should, more than any thing, make us easy, for 
then we may the more securely expect that (iod will plead our cause. eee 

Thirdly, His prayer to God, to manifest himself both for him and to him in 
trial. 1. For him. He prays that God would fight against his enemies, so as to 
disable them to hurt him, and defeat their designs against him, ver. 1. That he 
would take hold of shield and buckler, for the Lord is a man of war, Lx. xv. 33 
and that he would stand ug for his help, ver. 2, for he had few that would stan 
up for him; and, if he hat never so many, they would stand him in no stead 
without God. ‘That God would stop their way, that they might not undertake 
him when he fled from them; this pravet we may put up against our persecutors 
that God would restrain them, and stop their way. 2. Tohim. “Say unto my 
soul, | am thy salvation,” that is, Let me have inward comfort under all these 
outward troubles, to support my soul, which they strike at. Let God be my 
salvation, not only my Saviour out of my present troubles, but my Shee HAD 
bliss; let me have that salvation not only which he is the author of, but which 
consists in his favour; and let me know it, let me have the comfortable assur- 
ance of it, in my own breast. If God by his Spirit witness to our spirits that he 
is our salvation, we have enough, we need desire no more to make us happy; 
and this is a powerful support when men persecute us. If God be our friend, 
no matter who is our enemy. ‘ : : , 

Fourthly. His prospect of the destruction of his enemies, which he prays for, 
—not in malice or revenge. We find how patiently he bore Shimei’s curses : “So 
let him curse, for the Lord has bidden him ;” and we cannot suppose that he that 
was so meek in his conversation should give vent to any intemperate heat or 
passion in his devotion; but by the spirit of prophecy he foretells the just judg- 
ments of God that would come upon them for their great wickedness, their 
malice, cruelty, and perfidiousness, and especially their enmity to the counsels of 
God, the interests of religion, and that reformation which they knew David, 


if ever he had power in his hand, would be an instrument of. ‘The seemed to 
be hardened in their sins, and to be of the number of those who ate sinned 
no. Vv. 16. 


o death, and are not to be prayed for, Jer. vii. 16; xi. 14; xiv. 11; 1 
Ae for Saul himself, it is probable David knew that God had rejected him, and 
had forbidden Samuel to mourn for him, 1 Sam. xyi. 1. And these predictions 
leok farther, and read ne doom of the enemies of Christ and his kingdom, as 

ears by comparin, ‘om. xi. 9, 10. 
Bs e ey wet 1A saist his many enemies; ver, 4—6, “ Let them be con- 
founded,” Se. Or, as Dr. Hammond reads it, “They shall be confounded, they 
shall be turned back.’ This may be taken as a prayer for their repentance, fur 
all penitents are put to shame for their sins, and turned back from them; or, 
if they were not brought to repentance, that they might be defeated and dis- 
appointed if their designs against him, and so put to shame. But though they 


should in some degree prevail, yet ne foresees that it would be to their own ruin 
at lust; they shall be as chatt before the wind, so unable will wicked men be to 
stand before the judgments of God, and so certainly will they be driven away 
by them, ?s. i. 4, Their way shall be dark and slippery, ‘darkness and slipperi- 
ness,’ (so the margin reads it;) the way of sinners is so, for they walk in darkness, 
and in continual danger of falling iuto sin, into hell; it will prove so at last, for 
“their foot shall slide in due time,” Deu. xxxii. 35. But this is not the worst of 
it; eveu chatt before the wind may perhaps be stopped and find a place of rest, 
and though the way be dark and slip very it is possible a man may posi footing; 
but it is here foretold that the angel of the Lord shall chase them, ver. 5, SO 
that they shall find no rest; shall persecute them, ver. 6, so that they cannot 
possibly escape the pit of destruction. As God’s angels encamp about them 


| that fear him, so they eucamp against them that fight against him, They are 
| the ministers of his justice as wel 


as of his mercy. ‘Those that make God their 
enemy make all the holy angels their enemies. 2. He prays against his one 
mighty enemy; ver. 8, “Let destruction come upon him.” It is probable he 
means Saul, who laid snares for him, and aimed at his destruction, David 
vowed his hand should not be upon him, he would not be Judge in his own cause ; 
but at the same time foretold that the Lord would smite him, 1 Sam. xxvi. 10: 
and here, that the net he had hid should catch himself, and into that ver 
destruction he should fall, which was remarkably fulfilled in the ruin of Sau 
for he had laid a plot to make David fall by the hand of the Philistines 
1 Sam. xviii, 25; that was the net which he hid for him, under pretence of 
going him honour; and in that very net was he himself taken, for he fell by the 
hand of the Philistines, when his day came to fall. 

Fifthly. His prospect of his own APRA which, haying committed his cause 
to God, he did not doubt of, ver. 9,10. 1. He hoped that he should have the 
comfort of it; “My soul shall be joyful,” not in mine own ease and satety, but 
“in the Lord,” and in his favour; in his promise and in his salvation, according 
to the promise. Joy in God, and in his salvation, is the only true, solid, satis- 
fying joy. They whose souls are sorrowful in the Lord, that sow in tears, and 
sorrow after a godly sort, need not question but that in due time their souls 
shal! be joyful in the Lord, for gladness is sown for them, and they shall at last 
enter into the joy of their Lord, 2. He promised that then God should have 
the glory of it; ver. 10, “* All my bones shall say, Lord, who is like unto thee?” 
Ist. He will praise God with the whole man, with all that is within him, and 
with all the strength and vigour of his soul, intimated by his bones, which are 
within the body, and are the strength of it. 2nd. He will praise him as one of 

eerless and unparalleled perfection; we cannot express how great and good 

xod is, and therefore must praise him, by acknowledging him a nonsuch; 
“Lord, who is like unto thee?” No such patron of oppressed innoceney, no 
such punisher of triumphant tyranny. ‘The formation of our bones so wonder- 
fully, so curiously, Heel. x1. 5, Ps. exxxix. 16, the serviceableness of our bones, 
and the preservation of them, and especially the life which at the resurrection 
shall be breathed upon the dry bones, and make them Hourish as an herb, oblige 
every bone in our bodies, if it could speak, to say, “ Lord, who is like unto 
thee?” and willingly tou undergo any services or sufferings for him, 


11 False witnesses did rise up ; 
They laid to my charge ¢Aings that T knew not, 
12 They rewarded me evil for good 
To the spoiling of my soul. 
18 But as for me, 
When they were sick, my clothing was sackcloth 
I humbled my soul with fasting ; 
And my prayer returned into mine own bosom. 
14 I behaved myself as though he had been my friend or 
brother : 
I bowed down heavily, as one that mourneth /or his 
mother. [selves together: 
15 But in mine adversity they rejoiced, and gathered them- 
Yea, the abjects gathered themselves together against me, 
and I knew ?¢ not ; 
They did tear me, and ceased not : 
16 With hypocritical mockers in feasts, 
They gnashed upon me with their teeth. 


Two very ill things David here lays to the charge of his enemies, to make good 
his appeal to God against them—perjury and ingratitude. ' 

First. Perjury, ver. 11. When Saul would have David attainted of Pages 
in order to his being outlawed, perhays he did it with the formalities of a lega 
prosecution, produced witnesses which swore some treasonable words or overt 
acts against him, and he being not present to clear himself,—or if he had, it had 
been al! one,—Saul adjudged him a traitor; this he complains of here as the 
highest piece of injustice imaginable. “ False witnesses did rise up,” who would 
swear anything; ‘‘they laid to my charge things that I knew not,” nor ever 
thought of. See how much the honours, estates, liberties, and lives, even of the 
best men, lie at the mercy of the worst, against whose false oatlis innocency itself 
is no fence; and what reason we have to aero ees? with thankfulness the 
hold God has of the consciences even of bad men, to which it is owing that there 
is not more mischief done that way than is. This instance of the wrong done to 
David was typical, and had its accomplishment in the Son of David, against 
whom false witnesses did arise, Mat. xxvi. 60; and if we be at any time charged 
with what we are innocent of, let us not think it strange, as though some 
new thing happened to us; so persecuted they the prophets, even the great 
Propbetaiu Ingratitude. Call a man ungrateful and you can call him no worse. 
This was the character of David's enemies, ver. 12, “ They rewarded me evil tor 
good.” A great deal of good service he had done to his king,—witness his harp, 
witness Goliath’s swords witness the foreskins of the Philistines,—and yet Ins 
king vowed his death, and his country is made too hot tor him, This is to the 
spoiling of his soul; that is, this base unkind usage robs him of his comfort, aud 
cuts him to the heart more than anything else. ow, he |.ad not only deserved 
well of the public, but of those particular persons that were now most bitter 
against him. Probably it was then well known who he meant; it may be Saul 
himself for one, whom he was sent for to attend upon when he was melanchol 


' and ill, and to whom he was serviceable to drive away the evil spirit. not wi 


his harp, but with his prayers; to others of the courtiers it is likely he had 


Saul and his enemies of Saul’s party. Others ascribe it to a later 
period, and connect it with the troublous times in which Shimei, 
Ahithophel, Mephibosheth, and Absalom’s party caused so many 
anxieties. Others again, like some of the fathers, understand David 
to speak here as a figure of Christ, which is very doubtful. 

xxxv. 7. The reasons for which the psalmist asks the Divine 
judgments are the devices of his enemies against him. The common 
teanslution of this verse is different from some others founded upon 


‘clothing was sackcloth,” &c. 


the Greek and Latin. Thus the Douay: “Because they have hid 
the destruction of their snare for me without cause; in vain have 
they upbraided my soul.” The Syriac is: ‘‘ Because they have hidden 
snares for me; and have spread out a net for my soul.” The fact 
of these variations is noticeable, but it is not easy to explain all the 
reasons for them. 

xxxv. 13. This verse is literally, “And I, in their sickness, my 
The sense is pretty well expressed by 
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shewed this respect while he lived at court, who now were of all others most 
ebusive to him. Herein he was a type of Christ, to whom this wicked world was 
very unyrateful; Jno. x. 32, “ Many good works have I shewed you from my 
Father, for w hich of those do you stone me?’ David here shews, : 

1. How tenderly, and with what a cordial affection he had carried it towards 
them in their afflictions; ver. 13, 14, “ they were sick.” Note, Even the palaces 
and courts of princes are not exempt from the jurisdiction of death, and the 
visitation of sickness. Now when these pene were sick, Ist. David mourned 
for them, and sympathised with them in their grief. They were nothing akin to 
him, he was under no obligations to them, would lose nothing by their death 
lt perhaps be a gainer by it, and yet he behaved himself as though they had 
been his nearest relations, purely from a principle of compassion and mami 
David was a man of war, and of a bold, stout spirit, and yet was thus susceptible 
of the impressions of sympathy, forgot the bravery of the hero, and seemed 
wholly made up of love and pity, It was a rare composition of hardiness and 
tenderness, courage and compassion, in the same breast. Observe, He took on 
as for a brother or mother, which intimates that it is our duty, and well becomes 
us, to lay to heart the sickness, and sorrow, and death of our near relations, 
Those that do not are justly stigmatized as without natural affection. 2nd.-He 
prayed for them. He discovered not only the tender affection of a man, but the 
vious affection of a saint. He was concerned for their precious souls; and, since 
Es could not otherwise be helpful to them, he helped them with his prayers to 
God for merey and grace; Bait the prayers of one who had so great an interest 
in heaven were of more value than perhaps they knew and considered. With 
his prayers he joined humiliation and self-affliction, both in his diet —he fasted, 
at least from pleasant bread, and in his dress—he clothed himself with sackcloth, 
thus expressing his grief, not only for their affliction, but for their sin ; for this 
was the guise and practice of a penitent. We ought to mourn for the sins of 
those that do not mourn for them themselves. His fasting also put an edge upon 
his praying, and was an expression of the ardency of it; he was so intent in his 
devotions that he had no appetite to meat, nor would allow himself time for 
eating. “My prayer returned into mine own bosom ;” that is, I had the com- 
fort of having done my duty, and of having approved myself a loving neighbour, 
though | could not thereby win upon them, nor make them my friends. We 
shall not lose by the good offices we have done to any, how ungrateful soever 
they are, for our rejoicing will be this, the testimony of our conscience. 

2. How basely and insolently, and with what a brutish enmity, and worse 
than brutish, they had carried it towards him; ver. 15, 16, “ In mine adversity mee 
rejoiced.” When he fell under the frowns of Saul, was banished the court, an 
persecuted as a criminal, they were pleased, were glad at his calamities, and got 
together in their drunken clube to make themselves and one another merry 
with the disgrace of this great favourite. Well might he call them abjects, for 
nothing could be more vile and sordid than to triumph in the fall of a man of 
such unstained honour and consummate virtue. But this was not all, Ist. ‘Trey 
tore him, rent his good name without mercy, said all the ill they could of him, 
and fastened upon him all the reproach their cursed wit and malice could reach 
to. 2nd. They gnashed upon him with their teeth; that is, they never spoke 
of him but with the greatest indignation imaginable, as those that would have 
eaten him up, if they could. David was the fool in the play, and his disappoint- 
ment ali the table-talk of the hypocritical mockers at feasts ; it was the song of 
the drunkards; the comedians, who may fitly be called hypocritical mockers, 
(for what doth a hypocrite signify but a stage-player ?) and whose comedies it 
is likely were acted at feasts and balls, chose David for their subject, bantered 
and abused him, while the auditory, in token of their oy ae with the plot. 
hummed, and gnashed upon him with their teeth. Such has often been the hard 
fate of the best of men. ‘The apostles were made a spectacle to the world. 
David was looked upon with ill-will for no other reason but because he was 
caressed by the people. It is a vexation of spirit which attends even a right 
work, that for this a man is envied of his neighbour, cel. iv. 4; and “ who can 
stand before envy?” Pr. xxvii. 4. 


17 Lord, how long wilt thou look on ? 
Rescue my soul from their destructions, 
My darling from the lions. 


18 I will give thee thanks in the great congregation : 
I will praise thee among much people. 
19 Let not them that are mine enemies wrongfully rejoice 
over me: [out a cause. 
Neither let them wink with the eye that hate me with- 
20 For they speak not peace : 
But they devise deceitful matters against them that are 
quiet in the land. 
21 Yea, they opened their mouth wide against me, 
And said, Aha, aha, our eye hath seen 7¢ 
22 This thou hast seen, O Lorp: 
Keep not silence: O Lord, be not far from me. 
23 Stir up thyself, and awake to my judgment, 
Even unto my cause, my God and my Lord. 
24 Judge me, O Lorp my God, according to thy righteous- 
And let them not rejoice over me [ness ; 
25 Let them not say in their hearts, Ah, so would we have it: 
Let them not say, We have swallowed him up. 
26 Let them be ashamed and brought to confusion together | 
That rejoice at mine hurt: 
Let them be clothed with shame and dishonour 
That magnify themselves against me. 
27 Let them shout for joy, and be glad, 


That favour my righteous cause : 
Yea, let them say continually, Let the Lorp be magnified, 
Which hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servant. 


the common version, with which Montanus and Pagninus agree. The 
Greek and Latin give it another turn, as the Douay, “ But I, when 
they were troublesome to me, did put on cloth of hair.” There is no 
need to depart from our translation as Coleman has done: “ But as 
for me, on account of their sin, sackcloth was my clothing,” &¢. The 
words “on account of their sin” are a mere perversion of the Hebrew 
for the support of a theory. 

xxxv. 14, The latter clause, “I bowed down heavily, as one that | 
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28 And my tongue shall speak of thy righteousness 
And of thy praise all the day long. 


In these verses, as before, 

First. David describes the great injustice, malice, and insolence of his perse- 
cutors, pleading this with God as a reason why he should protect him from 
them, and appear against them. 1. They were very unrighteous. ‘They were his 
enemies wrongfully, for he never gave them any provocation; they hated hia 
without a cause; nay, for that for which they ought rather to have loved and 
honoured him. 1 hiss quoted with application to Christ, and is said to be fulfilled 
in him, Jno. xv. 25, “ They hated me without cause.” 2. They were very rude. 
They could not find it in their hearts to shew him common civility ; “they speak 
not peace ;” if the meet him, they had not the good manners to give him the 
time of day, like Joseph’s brethren, that could not speak peaceably to him 
Gen. xxxvil. 4, 3. ‘They were very proud and scornful; ver. 21, “They opened 
their mouth wide against me;” that is, they shouted and huzzaed when they saw 
his fall ;, they bawled after him when he was forced to quit the court, “ Aha 
aha,” this is the day we longed to see. 4, They were very barbarous and base: 
for they iaronieg, upon him when he was down, rejoiced at his hurt, and mag- 
nified themselves against him, ver. 26. Turba Remi sequitur fortunam, ut sem- 
per, et odit damnatos,—‘* The Roman crowd, varying their opinions with every 
turn of fortune, are sure to execrate the fallen.’. Thus, when the Son of David 
was run upon by the rulers, the people cried, “ Crucify him, crucify him.” 
5. They set themselves against all the sober good people that adhered to David; 
ver. 20, “ They devise eceitful matters” to trepan and ruin “them that are 

uiet in the land.” Note, Ist. It is the character of the godly in the land, that 
they are the quiet in the land; that they live in all dutiful subjection to govern- 
ment and governors, in the Lord, and endeavour as much as in them lies to live 
peaceably with all men, however they have been misrepresented as enemies to 
Cesar, and hurtful to kings and provinces. “I am for peace,” Ps. cxx.7. 2nd. 
Though the people of God are and study to be a quiet people, yet it has been 
the common practice of their enemies to devise deceitful matters against them. 
All the hellish arts of malice and falsehood are made use of to render them 
odious or despicable, their words and actions misconstrued, even that which 
they abhor fathered upon them, laws made to ensnare them, Dan. vi. 4, and all 
to ruin them and root them out. They that hated David thought scorn, like 
Haman, to lay hands on him alone, but contrived to involve all the religious 
people of the land in the same ruin with him. 

Secondly. He appeals to God against them, the God to whom vengeance 
belongs. Appeals to his knowledge; ver. 22, “ This thou hast seen.” They had 
falsery accused him, but God, that knows all things, knew that he did not falsely 
accuse them, nor make them worse than really they were. ‘hey had carried on 
their plots against him with a great deal of secrecy; ver. 15, I knew it not till 
long after, when they themselves gloried in it; but thine eye was upon them in 
their close cabals, and thou art a witness of all they have said and done against 
me and thy people, He appeals to God's justice. “ Awake to my judgment, 
even to my cause,” and let it havea hearing at thy bar, ver, 23. “Judge me, 
O Lord my God;” that is, pass sentence upon this appeal, “according to the 
r ghteousness” of thy nature and government: see this explained by Solomon 
1 Kin. viii. 31,32; When thou art appealed to, “hear in heaven, and judge. by 
condemning the wicked, and justifying the righteous.” 

Thirdly. He prays earnestly to God to appear graciously for him and his 
friends against his and their enemies, that by fits providence the struggle might 
issue to the honour and comfort of David, and to the conviction and confusion 
of techs ettalithet ray a eK 

1. He prays that God would act for him, and not stand by as a spectator; 
ver. 17 oT ord, how long wilt thou look on?” how long wilt thou connive eri 
wickedness of the wicked? Rescue my soul from the destructions they are 

lotting against it; rescue my darling, my only one, from the lions. My soul 
8 my only one, and therefore the greater is the shame if I neglect it, and the 

reater the loss if I lose it; it is my only one, and therefore ought to be my 
darling, oupht to be carefully protected and provided for. It is my soul that is 
in dauger, Lord, rescue it ; it doth in a peculiar manner belong to the Father of 
spirits, therefore claim thine own; it is thine, save it. “ Lord, keep not silence!” 
as if thou didst consent to what is done against me, “ Lord, be not far from me!” 
ver. 22, as if I were a stranger that thou art not concerned for; let not me be 
beheld afar off, as the proud are. 

2. He prays that his enemies might not have cause to rejoice; ver. 19, “ Let 
them not rejoice over me,” and again, ver. 24; not so much because it would be 
a mortification to him to be trampled upon by the abjects, but because it would 
turn to the dishonour of God, and the reprvach of his confidence in God; it 
would harden the hearts of his enemies in their wickedness, and confirm them 
in their enmity to him, and would be a great discouragement to all the pious 
Jews that were friends to his righteous cause. He prays that he might never 
be in such imminent danger as that they should “say in their hearts, Ah, so 
would we have it,” ver. 25, much more that he might not be reduced to such 
extremity as that they should say, “ We have swallowed him up,” for then the: 
will retiect upon God himself. But, on the contrary, that they might be “ashame: 
and brought to confusion together,” ver. 26, as before, ver. 4; he desires his inno- 
cency might be so cleared, as that they might be ashamed of the calumnies with 
which they had loaded him, that his interest might be so confirmed as that they 
might be ashamed of their designs against him and their expectations of his ruin 
that they might either be brought to that shame which would be a ste towards 
their reformation, or that that might be their portion which would: be their 
cverteeine nee f 4 hit h 

3. He prays that his friends might have cause to rejoice and give gl 
ver. 27. Notwithstanding the arts that were used to blacken ig give bapa gas 
odious, and to frighten people from owning him, there were some that favoured 
his righteous cause, that knew he was wronged, and bore a good affection to 
him; and he prays for them, Ist. That they might rejoice with him in his joys. 
lt is a great, pleasure to all that are good to see an honest man and an honest 
cause prevail and prosper; and those that heartily espouse the interests of God’s 
pet a and are willing to take their lot with them, even when they are run 

lown and trampled upon, shall in due time shout for joy and be glad, for the 
righteous cause will at length be a victorious cause. 2nd. That they might join 
with him in his praises. “Let them say continually, The Lord be magnified,” by 
us and others, “who hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servant.” Note 
First. The great God hath pleasure in the prosperity of good people, not only 
of his family, the church, in general, but of every particular servant in his family; 
he hath pleasure in the prosperity both of their temporal and of their spiritu 
affairs, and delights not in their griefs; for he doth not atHict willingly, and we 
ought therefore to have pleasure in their brome , and not to envy it. Secondly. 
When God in his providence shews his goo will the prosperity of his ser- 
vants, and the pleasure he takes in it, we ought to acknowledge it with thank- 
fulness to his praise, and to say, “'The Lord be magnified.” 

Lastly. The mercy he hoped to win by prayer he promiseth to wear with 
praise; “1 will 7 thee thanks,” as the author of my deliverance, ver. 18, auc 


** my tongue shall speak of thy righteousness,” the justice of thy ju ents, and 


mourneth for his mother,” is much more correct than the alteration 
proposed by Adam Clarke, who takes the last words “as a mourni 
mother,” which must be wrong. The ancient Greek, Latin, an 
Syriac omit the word “mother ;” the two former are, “as mourning 
and sorrowful; so was I humbled;” and the latter is, “as he who 
sitteth in mourning, I lamented.” 

xxxv. 15. For “ but in mine adversity they rejoiced,” translate 
“when I halted they rejoiced ;” or, “at my halting they rejoiced.” 
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the equity of all thy dispensations; and this, 1. Publicly, as one that took a 
pleasure in owning his obligations to his God. So tar was he from being ashamed 
of them, he will do it in the great congregation, and among much people, that 
God might be honoured, and many edified. 2. Constantly. He will speak God's 
praise every day, (so it may be read,) and all the day long; for it is a subject 
that will never be exhausted, nv, not by the endless praises of saints and 


angels. 
PSALM XXXVI. 


It is uncertain when, and upon what occasion, David penned this psalm; probably when 
he was struck at either by Saul or by Absalom, for in it he complains of the malice of his 
enemies against him, but triumphs in the goodness of God to him. We are here led to 
consider, and it will do us good to cousider seriously, I. ‘I'he sinfulness of sin, and how 
mischievous it is, ver. 1—4. I1. The goodness of God, and how gracious he is: 1. To 
all his creatures in general, ver. 5,6; 2. To his own people in a special manner, 
ver. 7—9; with which the psalmist is encouraged to pray for all the saints, ver. 10; for 
himself in particular, and his own preservation, ver. 11; and to triumph in the certain 
fall of his enemies, ver. 12, If in singing this psalm our hearts be duly affected with 
the hatred of sin, and satisfaction in God’s lovingkindness, we sing it with grace 
and understanding. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David the servant of the Lorp. 


\HE transgression of the wicked saith within my heart, 
That there is no fear of God before his eyes. 
2 For he flattereth himself in his own eyes, 
Until his iniquity be found to be hateful. 
3 The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit : 
He hath left off to be wise, avd to do good 
4 He deviseth mischief upon his bed ; 
He setteth himself in a way ¢hat is not good; 


He abhorreth not evil. 


David in the title of this psalm is styled the servant of the Lord; why in this, 
and not in any other, except in Psalm xviii., title, no reason can be given; but 
so he was, not only as every good man is God’s servant, but as a king, as a 
prophet, as one employed in serving the interests of God’s kingdom amoung 
men, more immediately and more eminently than any other in his day. He 
glories in it, Ps. exvi. 16. It is no disparagement, but an honour to the greatest 
of men to be the servants of the great God; it is the highest preferment a man 
is capable of in this world. David in these verses describes the wickedness of 
the wicked; whether he means his persecutors in particular, or all notorious 
gross sinners in general, is not certain. But we have here sin in its causes, and 
sin in its colours; in its root, and in its branches. 

First. Here is the root of bitterness from which all the wickedness of the 
wicked comes. It takes rise, 

1. From their contempt of God, and the want of a due regard to him; ver. 1, 
“The transgression of the wicked” (as it is described afterwards, ver. 3, 4,) 
“saith within my heart,” that is, makes me to conclude within myself, that 
“there is no fear of God before his eyes,” for if there were he would not talk 
and act so extravagantly as he doth; he would not, he durst not, break the laws 
of God, and violate his covenants with him, if he had any awe of his majesty, or 
dread of his wrath. Fitly therefore is it brought into the form of indictments 
by our law, that the criminal, not having the fear of God before his eyes, did so 
and so. The wicked did not openly renounce the fear of God, but their trans- 
gression whispered it secretly into the minds of all those that knew any thing 
of the nature of piety and impiety. David concluded concerning those who 
lived at large, that they lived without Godin the world. L 

2. From their conceit of themselves, and a cheat they wilfully put upon their 
own souls; ver. 2, ‘‘ He flattereth himself in his own eyes,” that is, while he goes 
on in sin he thinks he doth wisely and well for himself, and either doth not see, 
or will not own, the evil and danger of his wicked practices. He “ calls evil good 
and good evil;” his licentiousness he pretends to be but his just liberty ; his frau 
passeth for his prudence and policy, and his persecn Ane the people of God he 
suggests to himself is a piece of necessary justice. f his own conscience 
threaten him for what he doth, he saith, “God will not require it, 1 shall 
have peace though I go on.” Note, Sinners are self-destroyers by being self- 
flatterers. Satan could not deceive them if they did not deceive themselves, 
But will the cheat last always? No; the day is coming when the sinner will be 
undeceived, when his iniquity shall be found to be hateful. Iniquity is a hateful 
thing ; it is that abominable thing which the Lord hates, and which his pure 
and jealous eye cannot endure to look upon. It is hurtful to the sinner himself, 
and therefore ought to be hateful; but it is not so, he rolls it under his tongue 
as a sweet morsel, because of the secular profit and sensual pleasure which 
perhaps attends it; yet “the meat in his bowels will be turned, it will be the 
gall of asps,” Job xx. 13, 14. When their consciences are convinced, and sin 
appears in its true colours, and makes them a terror to themselves ; when the 
cup of trembling is put into their hands, and they are made to drink the dregs 
of it, then their iniquity will be found hateful, and their self-flattery their 
unspeakable folly, and an aggravation of their condemnation. 

Secondly. Here are the cursed branches which Spring from this root of bitter- 
ness, ‘The sinner defies God, and even deities himself, and then what can be 
expected but that he shooie ep all to nought? ‘hese two were the first inlets 
of sin. Men do not fear God, and therefore they flatter themselves, and then, 

1, They make no conscience of what they say; true or false, right or wrong ; 
ver. 3, “The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit;” contrived to do 
wrong, and yet to cover it with specious and plausible pretences. It is no 
marvel if those that deceive themselves contrive how to deceive all mankind; 
for who will they be true to that are false to their own souls? 

2. What little good there has been in them is gone. The sparks of virtue 
extinguished, their convictions batHed, their good beginnings come to nothing ; 
“they have left off to be wise and to do good.” ‘They seemed to have been 
under the direction of wisdom, and the government of religion, but they have 
broken these bonds in sunder; they have shaken off their religion, and there- 
with their wisdom. Note, They that leave otf to do good leave off to be wise, 

3. Having left off to do good, they contrive to do hurt, and to be vexatious to 
those about them that are good, and do good; ver. 4, “He deviseth mischief 
upon his bed.” Note, Ist. Omissions make way for commissions. When men 
leave off doing good, leave off praying, leave off their attendance on God’s ordi- 
nances, and their duty to him, the devil easily makes them his agents, his instru- 
ments to draw those that will be drawn into sin, and those that will not, to 
draw them into trouble. ‘Those that leave off to do good begin to do evil; the 
devil being an apostate from his innocency, soon became a tempter to Eve, and 
2 persecutor of righteous Abel. 2nd. It is bad to do mischief, but it is worse to 


devise it; to do it fsliberately and with resolution, to set the wits a work to 
contrive to do it most effectually, to do it with plot and management; with the 
subtlety as well as the malice of the old serpent. ‘To devise it upon the bed, 
where we should be meditating upon God and his word, Mie. ii. 1, this argues 


| the sinner’s heart fully set in him to do evil. 


4, Having entered into the way of sin, that way that is not good, that neither 
has good in it, nor good at the end of it, they persist, and resolve to persevere in 
that way. He sets himself to execute the mischief he has devised, and nothing 
shall be withholden from him which he has purposed to do, though it be never 
so contrary both to his duty and to his true interest. If sinners did not steel 
their hearts, and brazen their faces with obstinacy and impudence, they could 
not go on in their evil ways, in such a direct opposition to all that is jist and 
good. 

5. Doing evil themselves, they have no dislike at all of it in others. “He 
abhorreth not evil,” but on the contrary takes pleasure in it, and is glad to see 
others as bad as himself. Or this may speak his impenitency in sin. They 
that have done evil, if God give them repentance, abhor the evil they have done, 
and themselves because of it ; it is bitter in the retlection, however sweet it was 
in the commission; but these hardened sinners have such seared, stupitied con- 
sciences, that they never reflect upon their sins afterwards with any regret or 
memeree, but stand to what they have done, as if they could justify it before God 
limself. 

Some think David in all this particularly means Saul, who had east off the 
fear of God, and left otf all goodness; who pretended kindness to him, when he 
gave him his daughter to wife, but at the same time was devising mischief 
against him. But we are under no necessity of limiting ourselves so in the 
exposition of it; there are too many among us to whom the description agrees, 
which is to be greatly lamented. 


5 ‘Thy mercy, O Lorp, és in the heavens ; 

And thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. 

Thy righteousness ¢s like the great mountains ; 

Thy judgments are a great deep: 

O Lorp, thou preservest man and beast. 

How excellent ¢s thy lovingkindness, O God! 

Therefore the children of men put their trust under the 
shadow of thy wings. :; 

They shall be abundantly satisfied 

With the fatness of thy house ; 

And thou shalt make them drink 

Of the river of thy pleasures. 

For with thee ¢s the fountain of life : 

In thy light shall we see light. 

O continue thy lovingkindness unto them that know thee; 

And thy righteousness to the upright in heart. 

11 Let not the foot of pride come against me, 

And let not the hand of the wicked remove me. 

‘There are the workers of iniquity fallen : 

They are cast down, and shall not be able to rise. 


David, having-looked round with grief upon the wickedness of the wicked 

here looks up with comfort “re the goodness of God; a subject as delighttul 
as the former was distasteful, and very proper to be set in the balance against 
it. Observe, : 
First. His meditations upon the grace of God. He sees the world polluted, 
himself endangered, and God dishonoured by the transgressions of the wicked ; 
but of a sudden he turns his eye, and heart, and speech to God; However it 
be, yet thou art good. He here acknowledgeth, 

1. The transcendent pertections of the Divine nature. Among men we have 
often reason to complain there is no truth nor mercy, Hos. iv. 1, no judgment 
nor justice, Zsa. v. 7; but all these may be found in God without the least alloy. 
Whatever is missing or amiss in the world, we are sure there is nothing missing, 
nothing amiss, in him that governs it. 

Ist. He is a God of inexhaustible goodness; “ Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the 
heavens.” {f men shut up the bowels of their compassion, yet with God, at the 
throne of his grace, we shall tind mercy. When men are devising mischief 
against us, God’s thoughts concerning us, if we cleave closely to him, are 
thoughts of good. On earth we meet with little content, but a great deal of 
disquiet and disappointment; but in the heavens, where the mercy of Ged 
reigns in perfection, and to eternity, there is all satisfaction. ‘There, therefore, 
if we would be easy, let us have our conversation, and there let us lung to be. 
How bad soever the world is, let us never think the worse of God, or of his 
government; but from the abundance of wickedness that is among men tet us 
take occasion, instead of reflecting upon God’s purity, as if he countenanced 
sin, to adinire his patience, that he bears so much with those that so impuceutly 
provoke him; nay, and causeth his sun to shine, and his rain to fall, upon them, 
If God's mercy were not in the heavens, that is, infinitely above the mercies of 
any creature, he would long ere this have drowned the world again: see 
Isa. lv. 8, 9; Hos. xi. 9. rhe 

and. He is a God of inviolable truth; “Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the 
clouds.” Though God sutfers wicked people to du a great deal of mischiet, yet 
he is, and will be, faithful to his threatenings against sin, and there will conie a 
day when he will reckon with them ; he is faithtul also to his covenant with his 

eople, which cannot be broken, not one jot or tittle of the promises of it defeated 
i all the malice of earth and hell. ‘This is matter of great comfort to all gooc 
people, that, though men are false, God is faithful; men speak vanity, but the 
words of the Lord are pure words. God's faithtulness reacheth so high that it 
doth not change with the weather, as men’s doth, for it reacheth to the skies, so 
it should be read (as sonte think), above the clouds, and all the changes of the 
lower region. \ Tete : 

3rd, He is a God of incontestable justice and equity; “ Thy righteousness is 
like the great mountains,” so immovable and inflexible itself, and so conspicuous 
and evident to all the world; for no truth is more certain or more plain than 
this, that the Lord is righteous in all his ways, and that he never did, nor ever 
will, do any wrong to any of his creatures. Even when clouds and darkness 
are round about him, yet judgment and justice are the habitation of his throne, 
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“The abjects” is explained “fools,” or “ godless,” by First. Gesenius, 
however, thinks the word means “smiters,” or “railers.’ Some of 
the ancients understood the term to mean “‘smitings” or “scourges.” 
We prefer the explanation of Gesenius, whose opinion is favoured by 
the rendering of the Chaldee Targum. y ii 
xxxv. 16. The first clause may be rendered, “with hypocritical 
mockers of perverseness,” (.e., perverse and hypocritical mockers. 
xxxv. 17. “My darling” is literally “ my only cne,” or “my only 


beloved;’’ but the word acquired the sense given it by our translators 
because an only child was apt to be the object of extreme affection. 
The Douay editors call this a prophecy of Christ’s resurrection, Com- 
pare Psa. xxii. 20, where the word “darling” is used for the same 
Hebrew term, and means “the soul,” as in this place. 

xxxy. 20. The Greek and Latin omit “not,” and read, “ Because 
indeed they spoke peaceably to me, and speaking on the wrath of the 
land they devised deceits.” The Syriac resembles our common transla- 
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4th. Ile is a God of unsearchable wisdom and design; “ Thy judgments are a 
great deep,” not to be fathomed with the line and plummet of any finite under- 
standing. As his power is sovereign, which he owes not any account of to us, so 
his method is singular and mysterious, which cannot be accounted for by us. 
“ His way is in the sea, and his path in the great waters.” We know he doth 
all wisely and well, but what he doth we know not now; it is time enough to 
know hereafter. the . . 

2. The extensive care and beneficence of the Divine providence; “Thou 
preservest man and beast,” not only protectest them from mischief, but sup- 
pliest them with that which is needful for the support of life. The beasts 
though not capable of knowing and praising God, yet are graciously provided 
for; their eyes wait on him, and he giveth them their meat in due season. Let 
us not wonder that God gives food to bad men, for he feeds the brute creatures 5 
and let us not fear but that he will provide well for good men. He that feeds 
the young lions will not starve his own children. 

3. The peculiar favour of God to the saints. Observe 

Ist. Their character, ver. 7. ‘They are such as are allured by the excellency 
of God’s lovingkindness, to put their trust under the shadow of his wings. 
First. God's lovingkindness is precious to them; they relish it, they taste a 
transcendent sweetness in it, they admire God’s beauty and benignity above any 
thing in this world; nothing so amiable, so desirable. ‘Those know not God 
that do not admire his lovingkindness, and those know not themselves that do 
not earnestly covet it. Secondly. They therefore repose an entire confidence in 
him; they have recourse to him, put themselves under his protection, and then 
think themselves safe, and find themselves easy, as the chickens under the wings 
of the hen, Mat. xxiii. 37. It was the character of proselytes that they came “to 
trust under the wings of the God of Israel,” Ru. ii. 12. And what more proper 
to gather proselytes than the excellency of his lovingkindness? What more 
powerful to engage our complacency to him and on him? ‘Those that are thus 
drawn by love will cleave to him. ; 

2nd. Their privilege. Happy, thrice ha ePy, the people whose God is the Lord, 
for in him they have, or may have, or sha!| have, a complete happiness. 

First. Their desires shall be answered; ver. 8, “ They shall be abundantly 
satisfied with the fatness of thy house;” their wants supplied, their cravings 
gratified, and their capacities filled. In God All-sufficient they shall have 
enough; all that which an enlightened, enlarged soul can desire or receive. 
The gains of the world, and the delights of sense, will surfeit, but never satisfy, 
Isa, lv. 2; but the communications of Divine favour and grace will satisfy, but 
never surfeit. A gracious soul, though still desiring more of God, never desires 
more than God. The gifts of providence so far satisfy them that they are content 
with such things as they have; “ I have all, and abound,” Phil. iv. 18. The benefit 
of holy ordinances is the fatness of God’s house, sweet to a sanctified soul, and 
strengthening to the spiritual and Divine life; with this they are abundantly 
satisfied; they desire nothing more in this world than to live a life of communion 
with God; and to have the comfort of the promises. But the full, the abundant 
satisfaction, is reserved for the future state, the house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. Every vessel will be full there. 

Secondly. Their joys shall be constant; “Thou shalt make them drink of the 
river of thy pleasures.” ‘There are pleasures that are truly Divine; they are 
thy pleasures ; not only which come from thee as the giver of them, but which 
terminate in thee as the matter and centre of them, which being purely spiritual 
are of the same nature wich those of the glorious inhabitants of the upper world, 
and bear some analogy even to the delights of the Eternal Mind. ‘There is 
ariver of these pleasures, always full, always fresh, always flowing. There is 
enough for all, enough for each: see Ps. xlvi. 4. The pleasures of sense are 
stinking puddle water; those of faith are pure and pleasant, clear as crystal, 
Rev, xxii. 1. God has not only provided this river of pleasures for his people, 
but he makes them to drink of it; works in them a gracious appetite to these 
pears, and by his Spirit fills their souls with joy and peace in believing. In 

eaven they shall be for ever drinking of those pleasures tnat are at God's right 
hand, satiated with a fulness of joy, Ps. xvi. 11. 

Thirdly. Life and light shall be their everlasting bliss and portion, ver. 9, 
having God himself for their felicity. 1st. In him they have a fountain of life, 
from which those rivers of pleasure flow, ver. 8. The God of nature is the 
fountain of natural life, in him we live and move and have our being; the God 
of grace is the fountain of spiritual life. All the strength and comfort of a 
sanctified soul, all its gracious principles, powers, and performances, are from 
God; all its sensations of Divine things, and all its motions towards them, he is 
the spring and author of them all; he “ quickeneth whom he will,” and whoso- 
ever will may come and take from him of the waters of life freely. He is the 
fountain of eternal life. The happiness of glorified saints consists in the vision 
and fruition of him, and in the immediate communications of his love without 
interruption or fear of cessation. 2nd. In him they have light in perfection, 
wisdom, and knowledge, and joy, all included in this light. “In thy light we 
shall see light,” that is, 1. In the knowledge of thee in grace, and the vision 
of thee in glory, we shall have that which will abundantly suit and satisfy our 
understandings. That Divine light which shines in the Scripture, and espe- 
cially in the face of Christ, the light of the world, has all truth in it. When 
we come to see God face to face within the veil, we shall see light in per- 
fection, we shall know enough then, 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Jno. iii. 2. 2. In com- 
munion with thee now. By the communications of thy grace to us, and the 
return of our devout affections to thee, and in the fruition of thee shortly in 
heaven, we shall have a complete felicity and satisfaction. In thy favour we 
have all the good we can desire. This is a dark world, we see little comfort 
in it, but in the heavenly light there is true light, and no false light, light that 
is lasting and never wastes. In this world we see God, and enjoy him by 
creatures and means, but in heaven God himself shall be with us, Rev. xxi. 3; 
and we shall see and enjoy him immediately. 

Secondly. We have here David’s prayers, intercessions, and holy triumphs, 
grounded upon these meditations. 

1, He intercedes for all saints, begging that they may always experience the 
benefit and comfort of God’s favour and grace, ver. 10. Ist. The persons he 
prays for are those that know God, that are acquainted with him, acknowledge 
1im, and avouch him for theirs; and the upright in heart, that are sincere in 
their profession of religion, and faithful both to God and man. Those that 
are not upright with God do not know him as they should. 2nd. The blessing 
he begs for them is God’s lovingkindness, (that is, the tokens of his favour 
towards them,) and his righteousness, (that is, the workings of his grace in them,) 
or his lovingkindness and righteousness is his goodness according to promise; 
tis mercy and truth. 3rd, ‘The manner in which he desires this blessing may 
be conveyed is, O continue it, draw it out, as the mother draws out her breasts 
to the child, and then the child draws out the milk from the breasts. Let it be 
drawn out to a length equal to the line of eternity itself. The happiness of the 
saints in heaven will be in perfection, and yet in continual progression, as some 
think; for the fountain there will be always full, and the streams always flow- 
wg. in these is continuance, Jsa. Ixiv. 5. 

2. He prays for himself, that he might be preserved in his integrity and com- 
fort; ver. 11, “ Let not the foot of pride come against me,” to trip up my heels. 
or trample upon me; and “ let not the hand of the wicked,” which is stretched 


| any temptation, or from my peace and comfort by any trouble. 
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ont against me, prevail to “remove me,” either from my purity and seis: by 

Let not those 
that tight against God triumph over those who desire to cleave to him. ‘They 
that have experienced the pleasure of communion with God cannot but desire 
that nothing may ever remove them from him. 

3. He rejoiceth in hope of the downfal of all his enemies in due time, ver. 12, 
There where they thought to have gained the point against me, they are them- 
selves fallen, taken in that snare which they laid for me. ‘here, in the other 
world, so some, there where the saints stand in the judgment, and have a place 
in God’s house, the workers of iniquity are cast in the Judgment, are cast icaa 
into hell, into the bottomless pit, out of which for certain they shall never be 
able to rise from under the insupportable weight of God's wrath and curse. It 
is true we are not to ees when any particular enemy of ours falls; but the 
final overthrow of all the workers of iniquity will be ie everlasting triumph 


of glorified saints. 
PSALM XXXVII. 


This psalm is asermon, andan excellent, useful sermon it is, calculated not, as most of the 
psalms, for our devotion, but for our conversation. There is nothing in it of prayer or 
praise, but it is all instruction; it is Maschil, a teaching psalm; it is an exposition of 
some of the hardest chapters in the book of Providence, the advancement of the wicked, 
and the disgrace of the righteous, a solution of the difficulties that arise thereupon, and 
an exhortation to carry ourselves as becomes us under such dark dispensations. The 
work of the prophets (and David was one) was to explain the law. Now the law of 
Moses had promised temporal blessings to the obedient, and denounced temporal 
niiseries against the disobedient, which principally referred to the body of the people, 
the nation as a nation; for, when they came to be applied to particular persons, many 
instances occurred of sinners in prosperity, and saints in adversity: to reconcile those 
instances with the word that God had spoken, is the scope of the prophet in this psalm, 
in which, I. He forbids us to fret at the prosperity of the wicked in their wicked ways, 
ver. 1,7, 8. IL. He gives very good reasons why we should not fret at it: 1. Because 
of the scandalous character of the wicked, ver. 12, 14, 21, 32, notwithstanding their 
prosperity, and the honourable character of the righteous, ver. 21, 26, 30, 31; 2. Because 
of the destruction and ruin which the wicked are nigh to, ver. 2, 9, 10, 20, 35, 36, 38, 
and the salvation and protection which the righteous are sure of from all the malicious 
designs of the wicked, ver. 13, 15, 17, 28, 33, 39,40; 3. Because of the particular mercy 
God has in store for all good people, and the favour he shews them, ver. 11, 16, 18, 19, 
22—25, 28, 29, 37. III. He prescribes very good remedies against this sin of envying 
the prosperity of the wicked, and great encouragement to use those remedies, ver. 3—6, 
27, 34. In singing this psalm, we must teach and admonish one another rightly to 
understand the providences of God, and to accommodate ourselves to them ; at all times 
carefully to do our duty, and then patiently to leave the event with God, and to believe 
that, how black soever things may look for the present, it shall be well with them that 
fear God, that fear before him. 


A Psalm of David. 
RET not thyself because of evildoers, 
Neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity, 
2 For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 
And wither as the green herb. 


3 Trust in the Lorp, and do good ; [ fed. 
So shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
4 Delight thyself also in the Lorp ; 
And he shall give thee the desires of thine heart. 
5 Commit thy way unto the Lorp ; 
Trust also in him; and he shall bring ¢¢ to pass. 
6 And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, 


And thy judgment as the noonday. 


The instructions here given are very plain, much need not be said for the 
exposition of them; but there is a deal to be done for the reducing of them to 
practice, and there they will look best. — 

First. We are here cautioned against discontent at the prosperity and success 
of evil-doers; ver. 1, 2, “ Fret not thyself, neither be thou envious.” We may 
suppose that David speaks this to himself first, aid preaches it to his own heart, 
in his communing with that upon his bed, for the suppressing of those corrupt 
passions which he found working there, and then leaves it in writing, for in- 
struction to others that might be in the like temptation. That is preached 
best, and with most Roy of success to others, which is first preached to 
ourselves. Now, 1. When we look abroad, \e see the world full of evil-doers, 
and workers of iniquity, that flourish and prosper, that have what they will, 
and do what they will, that live in ease and pomp themselves, and have power 
in their hands to do mischief to those about them. So it was in David’s time, 
and therefore, if it is so still, let us not marvel at the matter, as though it were 
some new or strange thing. 2. When we look within, we find ourselves in 
temptation to fret at this, and to be envious against these scandals and bur- 
thens, these blemishes and common nuisances of this earth. We are apt to fret 
at God, as if he were unkind to the world, and unkind to his church, in per- 
mitting such men to live and prosper, and prevail as they do. We are apt to 
fret ourselves with vexation at their success in their evil projects; we are apt 
to envy them the liberty they take in getting wealth, and perhaps by unlawful 
means, and in the indulgence of their lusts, and to wish that we could shake off 
the restraints of conscience, and do so too. Weare tempted to think them the 
only happy people, and to incline to imitate them, and to join ourselves with 
them, that we may share in their gains, and eat of their dainties; and this is 
that which we are warned against: “ Fret not thyself, neither be thou envious.” 
Fretfulness and envy are sins that are their own punishments, they are the 
uneasiness of the spirit, and the rottenness of the bones; it is therefore in 
kindness to ourselves that we are warned against it. Yet that is not all; for, 
3. When we look forward with an helt faith, we shall see no reason to envy 
wicked people their prosperity, for their ruin is at the door, and they are ripen- 
ing apace for it, ver. 2. hey flourish but as the grass, and as the green herb, 
which nobody envies or frets at. The flourishing of a godly man is like that 
of a fruitful tree, Ps. i. 3; but that of the wicked man like grass and herbs, 
which are very short-lived. Ist. They will soon wicher of themselves. Out- 
ward prosperity is a fading thing, and so is the life jtself, to which it is confined. 
2nd. They will sooner be cut down by the judgments of God. Their triumph- 
ing is short, but their weeping and wailing will be everlasting. 

Secondly. We are here counselled to live a life of coutidence and complacency 
in God, and that will keep us from fretting at the prosperity of evii-doers. If 
we do well for our own souls, we shall see little reason to envy those that do 


tion in the main: “And they speak not peace, and against the humble of 
the land they devise deceit.” The “ quiet in the land” are probably 
the godly, and such as our Lord means when he says, “ Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” 

xxxvi. Title. It cannot be supposed that this title was added by the 
composer of the psalm. The occasion of the composition is doubtful. 
The Syriac says David wrote it when Saul was persecuting him. 

xxxvi. 1. The Syriac renders the first verse, “The wicked thinketh 
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evil in his heart, because there is no fear of God before his eyes.” The 
Douay, after the Latin, is, “The unjust hath said within himself, that 
he would sin; there is no fear of God before his eyes.” So the Greek, 
and it must be noted that one or two Hebrew manuseripts read, 
“within his heart.” Very many ingenious interpretations of the 
words have been proposed; and perhaps the best is this, “The oracie 


of wickedness to the wicked is in his own heart;” i.e. his inclinations — 
are his supreme law, 4 vee, 
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so ill for theirs. Here are three excellent precepts which we are to be ruled 
by, and to enforce them three precious promises which we may rely upon. 

1. We must make God our hope in the way of duty, and then we shall have 
a comfortable subsistence in this world, ver. 3. Ist. It is required that we “trust 
in the Lord, and do good;” that we confide in God, and conform to him. ‘The 
life of religion lies much in a believing reliance on God, his favour, his provi- 
dence, his promise, his grace, and a diligent care to serve him and our genera- 
tion according to his will. We must not think to trust in God, and then live as 
we list; no, it is not trusting God, but tempting him, if we do not make con- 
science of our duty to him; nor must we think to do good, and then to trust 
to ourselves and our own righteousness and strength; no, we must both trust 
in the Lord, and do good. And then, 2nd. It is promised that we shall be 
well provided for in this world; “So shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” He doth not say, so shalt thou get preferment, dwell in a 
palace and be feasted—what needs that ? a man’s life consists not in the abund- 
ance of these things—but thou shalt have a place to live in, and that “in the 
land,” in Canaan, the valley of vision; and thou shalt have food convenient for 
thee. ‘This is more than we deserve; it is as much as a good man will indent for, 
Gen. xxviii. 20; and it is enough for one that is going to heaven. ‘Thou shalt 
have a settlement, a quiet settlement, and a maintenance, a comfortable main- 
tenance: “ Verily thou shalt be fed.” Some read it, ‘‘Thou shalt be fed by faith,’ 
as the just are said to live by faith; and it is good livin x, good feeding upon the 
promises. ‘“ Verily thou shalt be fed,’ as Elijah in the famine, with what is 
needful for thee. God himself is a shepherd, a feeder to all those that trust in 
him, Ps. xxiii. 1. 

2. We must make God our heart’s delight, and then we shall have our 
heart’s desire, ver. 4. We must not only depend upon God, but solace ourselves 
in him. We must be well pleased that there is a God, that he is such a one 
as he has revealed himself to be, and that he is our God in covenant. We 
must delight ourselves in his beauty, bounty, and benignity; our souls must 
return to him, and repose in him as their rest, and their portion for ever. 
Being satisfied of his lovingkindness, we must be satisfied with it, and make 
that our exceeding joy, Ps. xliii. 4. e were commanded, ver. 3, to do good; 
and then follows this command, to delight in God, which is as much a privilege 
asaduty. If we make conscience of obedience to God, we may then take the 
comfort of a complacency in him; and even this pleasant duty of delighting in 
God has a promise annexed to it, which is very full and precious, enough to 
recompense the hardest services; “ He shall give thee the desires of oy, heart.” 
He has not promised to gratify all the appetites of the body, and the humours 
of the fancy, but to grant all the desires of the heart, all the cravings of the 
renewed sanctified soul. What is the desire of the heart of a goodman? It 
is = to know, and love, and live to God, to please him, and to be pleased 
in him. 

3. We must make God our guide, and submit in every thing to his conduct 
and dispose; and then all our affairs, even those that seem most intricate and 
perplexed, shall be made to issue well, and to our satisfaction, ver. 5, 6. 

Ist. The duty is very easy, and if we do it aright it will make us easy. 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord;” ‘roll thy way upon the Lord,’ so the mar- 
gin reads it, Pr. xvi.3; Ps. ly. 22,“ Cast thy burthen upon the Lord,” that is, 
the burthen of thy care, 1 Pet. v.7. We must roll it off ourselves, so as not to 


afflict and perplex ourselves with thoughts about future events, A/at. vi. 25; | 
not to cumber and trouble ourselves either with contrivance of the means or | 


with expectation of the end; but refer it to God, leave it to him by his wise and | 


xood providence to order and dispose of all our concerns as he pleaseth. ‘ Reveal 
thy way unto the Lord,’ (so the Seventy ;) that is, by prayer spread thy case and 
all thy cares about it before the Lord, as “Jephthah uttered all his words 


before the Lord in Mizpeh,” Jud. xi. 11; and then trust in him to bring it to a | 
We must do | 
“Sit still, | 


good issue, with a full satisfaction that all is well that God doth. 
our duty, that must be our care, and then leave the event with God; 
and see how the matter will fall,” Ru. iii. 18. We must follow providence, and 
not force it; subscribe to Infinite Wisdom, and not prescribe. ¢ 

2nd. The promise is very sweet. First. In general, he shall bring that to 
pass, whatever it is, which thou hast committed to him, if not ta thy contri- 
vance, yet to thy content. He will find means to extricate thee out of thy 
straits, to prevent thy fears, and bring about thy purposes to thy satisfaction. 
Secondly. In particular, he will take care of thy we meshes and bring thee out 
of thy difficulties, not only with comfort, but with credit and honour. “He 
shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and ot aweg dr haat as the noon- 
day,” ver. 6, that is, he shall make it to apo that thou art an honest man, 
and that is honour enough. 1st. It is implied that the righteousness and judg- 
ment of good people may for a time be clouded and eclipsed, either by remark- 


able rebukes of Providence, (Job’s great afflictions darkened his pe ecouaiess) | 


or by the malicious censures and reproaches of men, who put them under i 
characters, which they no way deserve, and lay to their charge things which 
they know not. 2nd. It is promised that God will in due time roll away the 
reproach they are under, clear up their een nerd i and bring forth their right- 
eousness to their honour; perhaps in this world, : 

Mat. xiii. 43. Note, If we take care to keep a good conscience, we may leave 


it to God to take care of our good name. 

7 Rest in the Lorp, and wait patiently for him: 
Fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, 
Because of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 
Cease from anger, and forsake wrath : 
Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil. 
For evildoers shall be cut off: [the earth. 
But those that wait upon the Lorp, they shall inherit 
For yet a little while, and the wicked shad/ not de : 
Yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and it shad// 


10 


11 But the meek shall inherit the earth ; [not de. 
And shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 
The wicked plotteth against the just, 

And gnasheth upon him with his teeth, 
The Lorp shall laugh at him: 
For he seeth that his day is coming. [their bow, 

14 The wicked have drawn out the sword, and have bent 


To cast down the poor and needy, 
And to slay such as be of upright conversation. 


ne TEESE TEES 


xxxvi. 2. This is an obscure verse, at least in the latter part of it. 
“He fiattereth himself in his own eyes, until his iniquity be found 
to be hateful;” i.e., he flatters and deceives himself in a matter of the 
greatest moment; he ought to detect his own sins, and to see their 
abominable character, but he fails to do it. . é 

xxxvii. Title. It is unknown when this psalm was written; but it 
is one of those called alphabetical or acrostic. As usual, there are a 
few irregularities in the composition ; it should consist of twenty-two 


at farthest in the great day, 


| 
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15 Their sword shall enter into their own heart. 

And their bows shall be broken. 

A little that a righteous man hath 

Zs better than the riches of many wicked. 

For the arms of the wicked shall be broken: 

But the Lorp upholdeih the righteous. 

The Lorp knoweth the days of the upright : 

And their inheritance shall be for ever. 

They shall not be ashamed in the evil time: 

And in the days of famine they shall be satisfied. 

But the wicked shall perish, [lambs ; 
And the enemies of the Lurp shall be as the fat of 
They shall consume ; into smoke shall they consume away. 


In these verses we have, 

First. The foregoing precepts inculcated , for we are so apt to disquiet our- 
selves with needless, fruitless discontents and @istrusts, that it is necessary there 
should be precept upon precept, and line upon tine, to suppress them, and arm 
us against them. 

1, Let ‘us compose ourselves by believing ir wod: “Rest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for him,” ver. 7; that is, be wel reconciled to all he doth, and 
met Mite in it, for that is best that is, because it is what God has appointed ; 
and be well satistied that he will still make all to work for good to us, though 
we know not how or which way. ‘ Be silent to the Lord,’ so the word is; not 
with a sullen, but a submissive silence. A patient bearing what is laid upon 
us, and a patient expectation of what is farther appointed for us, is as much our 
interest as it is our duty; for it will make us always easy, and there is a great 
deal of reason for it; for it is making a virtue of necessity. 

2. Let us not discompose ourselves at what we see in this world: “ Fret not 
thyself because of him who prospers in his” wicked “ way ;” that, though he is 
an ill man, yet thrives, and grows rich and great in the world. No, nor because 
of him who doth mischief with his power and wealth, and “brings wicked 
devices to pass,” against those that are virtuous and good; who seems to have 
gained his point, and to have run them down. If thy heart begins to rise at it 
stroke down thy folly, and cease from anger, ver. 8; check the first stirrings of 
discontent and envy, and do not harbour any hard thoughts of God and his 
providence upon this account ; be not angry at any thing that God doth, but for- 
sake that wrath; it is the worst kind of wrath that can be. “ Fret not thyself in 
any wise to do evil;” that is, do not envy them their prosperity, lest thou be 
tempted to fall in with them, and to take the same evil course that they take 
to enrich and advance themselves, or some desperate course to avoid them and 
their power. Note, A fretful, discontented spirit lies open to many temptations, 
and those that indulge it are in danger of doing evil. 

Secondly. The foregoing reasons taken from the approaching ruin of the 
wicked, notwithstanding their prosperity, and the real happiness of the 
righteous, notwithstanding their troubles, are here much enlarged upon, and 
the same things repeated in a pleasing variety of expression. We were cau- 
tioned, ver. 7, not to envy the wicked, either their worldly prosperity, or the 
success of their plots against the righteous ; and the reasons here given respect 
these two temptations severally. 

1. Good people have no reason to envy the worldly prosperity of wicked peo- 
ple, nor to grieve or be uneasy at it. 

Ist. Because the prosperity of the wicked will soon be at an end; ver. 9, 
“Eyildoers shall be cut off,” by some sudden stroke of Divine justice, in the 
midst of their prosperity. What they have got by sin will not only ow away 
from them, Job xx. 28, but they shall be carried away with it. See the end of 
these men, Ps. Ixxiii. 17; how dear their ill-got gain will cost them, and you will 
be far from envying them, or from being willing to espouse their lot for better, 
for worse. Their ruin is sure, and it is very near; ver. 10, “ Yet a little while 
and the wicked shall not be” what they now are; “they are brought into deso- 
lation in a moment,” Ps. Ixxiii. 19. ave a little patience, for “the Judge 
stands before the door,” Jas. v. 8, 9. Moderate — passion, “for the Lord 
is at hand,” Phil. iv. 5. And when it comes it will be an utter ruin, he and his 
shall be extirpated; the day that comes shal! leave him neither root nor branch, 
Mal. iv. 1.“ Thou shalt diligently consider his place,” where but the other day 
he made a mighty figure, “Bat it shall not be;” you will not find it, he shall 
leave nothing valuable, nothing honourable behind him. ‘To the same purpose, 
ver, 20, * The wicked shall perish ;” their death is their perdition, because it is 
the period of all their joy, and a passage to endless misery. ‘ Blessed are the 
dea that die in the Lora” but undone, for ever undone, are the dead that die 
in their sins. The wicked are the enemies of the Lord; so they make them- 
selves who will not have him to reign over them, and as such he will reekon 
with them; “they shall consume as the fat of lambs, they shall consume into 
smoke.” ‘Their prosperity, which gratifies their sensuality, is like the fat of 
lambs; not solid or substantial, but loose and washy ; and when their ruin 
comes they shall fall as sacrifices to the justice of God, and be consumed as 
the fat of the sacrifices was upon the altar, whence it ascended in smoke. ‘The 
day of God’s vengeance on the wicked is represented as a “sacrifice of the 
fat of the kidneys of rams,” /sa. xxxiv. 6; for he will be honoured by the ruin 
of his enemies, as he was by the sacrifices. Damned sinners are sacrifices, 
Mar. ix. 49. This is a good reason why we should not envy them their pros- 
perity; while they are fed to the full, they are but in the fattening for the day 
of sacrifice, “like a lamb ina large place, ’ Hos. iv. 16; and the more they pros- 
per the more will God be glorified in their ruin, 

2nd. Because the condition of the righteous even in this life is every way 
better and more desirable than that of the wicked, ver. 16. In general, “a 
little that a righteous man has” of the honour, wealth, and pleasure of this 
world, “is better than the riches of many wicked.” Observe, (1.) The 
wealth of the world is so dispensed by the Divine providence, that it is often 
the lot of good people to have but a little of it, and wicked people to have 
abundance of it; for thus God would shew us that the things of this world are 
not the best things, for if they were those would have most that are best 
and dearest to God. (2.) ‘That a godly man’s little is really better than a 
wicked man’s much: see Pr. xv. 16, 17; xvi. 8; xxviii. 6. A godly man’s 
estate, though never so little, is better than a wicked man’s estate, though 
never so much, for it comes from a better hand; from a hand of special love, 
and not merely from a hand of common providence; it is enjoyed by a better 
title, God gives it to them by promise, (ral, iii. 18; it is theirs by virtue of their 
relation to Christ, who is the heir of all things: and it is put to a better use: it is 
sanctified to them by the blessing of God; “ unto the pure all things are pure,” 
Tit. i. 15. A little, wherewith God is served and honoured, is better than a 
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portions of four lines each, but there are single lines wanting at verses 


7, 20, and 34, ‘These and a few other anomalies appear in all copies. 

xxxvii. 8. Other renderings have been proposed for the latter 
clause — e.g., Montanus, “ dwell in the land, and feed on truth;” 
Munster has, “dwell in the land, and thou shalt feed on truth;” 
Jerome, “feed upon faith;” the Latin Vulgate, “thou shalt feed on 


its riches” (or, “shalt be fed with its riches’); the Syriac, “dwell in 
the land, and seek after truth.” Most of these variations are easily 
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great deal prepared for Baal, or for a base Inst. The promises here made to the 
righteous secure them such a happiness as that they need not envy the prosperity 
of evil-doers. Let them know to their comfort, 

First. That they shall inherit the earth; that is, as much of it as Infinite 
Wisdom sees good for them; they have the promises of the life that now is 
1 Tim. iv. 8. If all the earth were necessary to make them happy, they should 
Ali is theirs, even the world, and things present, as well as things to 
come, | Cor. iii. 21,22. They have it by inheritance, a safe and honourable 
title, not by permission only, and connivance. When evil-doers are cut off, the 
righteous sometimes inherit what they gathered; “ The wealth of the sinner 
is laid up for the just,” Job xxvii. 17. This promise is here made, Ist. To those 
that live a life of faith; ver. 9, “ Those that wait upon the Lord” as dependants 
on him, expectants from him, and supplicants to him, “they shall inherit the 
earth,” as a token of his present favour to them, and an earnest of better things 
intended for them in the other world. God is a good master, that provides 
plentifully and well, not only for his working servants, but for his waiting 
servants. 2nd. To those that live a quiet and peaceable life ; ver. 11, “ The meek 
shall inherit the earth.” They are in least danger of being injured and dis- 
turbed in the possession of what they have; and they have most satisfaction 
in themselves, and consequently the sweetest relish of their creature comforts. 
Our Saviour has made this a Gospel promise, and a confirmation of the blessing 
he pronounced on the meek, Mat. v. 5. 

Secondly. That bey shall “delight themselves in the abundance of peace,” 
ver. 11. Perhaps they have not abundance of wealth to delight in, but they have 
that which is better,—abundance of peace, inward peace and tranquillity of mind. 
Peace with God, and then peace in God; that _great peace which they have 
that love God’s law, whom nothing shall offend, Ps. exix. 165; that abundance 
of peace which is in the kingdom of Christ, Ps. lxxii. 7; that peace which the 
world cannot give, Jno. xiv. 27; and which the wicked cannot have, /sa. lvii. 21. 
‘This they shall delight themselves in, and in it they shall havea continual feast, 
while they that have abundance of wealth do but cumber and perplex them- 
selves with it, and have little delight in it. 

Thirdly. That God knows their days, ver. 18. He takes particular notice of 
them, of all they do, and of all that happens to them. He keeps account of the days 
of their service, and not one day’s work shall go unrewarded; and of the days of 
their suffering, that for those also they may receive a recompence. He knows 
their fair days, and hath pleasure in their prosperity; he knows their cloudy and 
ead days, the days of their affliction, and “as the day is so shall the strength 
De, 

Fourthly. That “their inheritance shall be for ever.” Their time on earth is 
reckoned by days,which will be soonnumbered ; God takes cognizance of them, 
and gives them the blessings of every day in its day, but it was never intended 
that their inheritance should be contined within the limits of those days; no, 
that must be the portion of an immortal soul, and therefore must last as long 
as that lasts, and will run parallel with the longest line of eternity itself: “their 
inheritance shall be for ever;” not their inheritance in the earth, but that in- 
corruptible, indefeasible one, which is laid up for them in heaven. They that 
are sure of an everlasting inheritance in the other world have no reason to 
envy the wicked their transitory possessions and pleasures in this world. 

thly. That in the worst of times it shall go well with them; ver. 19, “ They 
shall not be ashamed” of their hope and confidence in God, nor of the pro- 
fession they have made of religion; for the comfort of that will stand them 
in stead, and be areal support to them in evil times. When others droop, the 
shall lift up their heads with joy and confidence: even “in the days of famine,” 
when others are dying for hunger round about them, “they shall be satisfied,” 
as Elijah was. Some way or other, God will provide food convenient for them 
or give them hearts to be satisfied and content without it; so that, if they should 
Be S aeraly bestead and hungry,” they shall not (as the wicked do) “fret them- 
selves, an 


have it. 


curse their king, and their God,” Jsa. viii. 21; but rejoice in God as the 
God of their salvation, even when the fig-tree doth not blossom, Hab. iii. 17, 18. 

2. Good people have no reason to fret at the success of the designs of the 
wicked against the just in some measure and degree. Suppose they do bring 
some of their wicked devices to pass, which makes us fear they will gain their 
point, and bring them all to pass; yet let us cease from anger, and not fret our- 
selves, so as to think of giving up the cause. For, 

Ist. Their plots will be their shame, ver. 12, 13. It is true “the wicked 
plotteth against the just;” there is a rooted enmity in the seed of the wicked 
one against the righteous seed. Their aim is, if they can, to destroy their 
righteousness, if that fail, then to destroy them. To this end, they have acted 
with a great deal both of cursed policy and contrivance, they plot, they practise 
against the just; and of cursed zeal and fury, “they gnash upon them with 
their teeth:” so desirous are they, if they could get. it into their power, to eat 
them up; and so full of rage and indignation are they, because it is not in their 
power. But by all this they do but make themselves ridiculous; ‘The Lord 
shall laugh at them,” Ps. ii. 4,5. They are proud and insvlent; but God shall 
pour contempt upon them. He is not only displeased with them, but he despiseth 
them and all their attempts as vain and ineffectual, and their malice as impotent. 
and in a chain, for “he sees that his day is coming;” that is, /irst. ‘The day 
of God’s reckoning, the day of the revelation of his righteousness, which now 
seems clouded and eclipsed. Men have their day now, “'lhis is your hour,” 
Lu, xxii. 53; but God will have his day shortly; a day of recompences, a day 
which will set all to rights, and render that ridiculous which now passeth for 
glorious. “Itisasmall thing to be judged of men’s judgment,” 1 Cur. iv.3. God’s 
day will give a decisive judgment. Secondly. The day of their ruin, the wicked 
man’s day, the day set for his fall; that day is coming,—which notes delay, it is 
not yet come, but certainly it will come. The believing prospect of that day 
will enable the virgin the daughter of Zion to despise the rage of her enemies 
and laugh them to seorn, Zsa. xxxvii. 22. ; 

2nd. Their attempts will be their destruction, ver. 14,15. See here, First. 
How barbarous they are in their designs against good people. They prepare 
instruments of death, the sword and the bow, no less wil serve; they hunt for 
the presgus life; that which they design is to cast down and slay, it is the blood 
of the saints they thirst after. They carry on the design very far, and it is near 
to be put in execution, they have drawn the sword and bent the bow; and all 
these military preparations are made against the helpless, the poor and needy, 
which speaks them very cowardly ; and against the guiltless, such as be of 
upright conversation, that never gave them any provocation, nor offered injury 
to them or any other person, which speaks them very wicked. Uprightness 
itself will be no fence against their malice. But, Secondly. Wow justly their 
malice recoils upon themselves ; “‘ Their sword shall turn into their own heart,” 
which implies the preservation of the righteous from their malice, and the 
filling up of the measure of their own iniquity by it. Sometimes that very 
thing proves to be their own destruction mhigh they projected against their 
harmless neighbours. However, God’s sword, which their rovocations have 
drawn against themselves, will give them their death’s anal? 

3rd. Those that are not suddenly cut off, yet shall be so disabled to do an 
farther mischief that the interests of the church shall be effectually spay 
“Their bows shall be broken,” ver. 15; the instruments of their cruelty shall 
fail them, and they shall lose those whom they had nade, tools of to serve their 


accounted for. The natural translation of the Hebrew is, “ dwell in 
the land, and feed confidently.”’ ‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof ;’’ why should. the Lord’s servant be oppressed with 
worldly cares ? 

xxxvii. 7. For “rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him,” the 
Greek has, “be subject to the Lord, and supplicate him ;” the Syriac 
has, “seek from the Lord, and pray before him.” Our version very 
well represents the Hebrew text, though it is somewhat paraphrastic. 
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bloody purposes with; nay, “their arms shall be broken,” so that they shall now 
be able to go on with their enterprises. “ But the Lord upholdeth the right- 
eous:” so that they neither sink under the weight of their aftlictions nor are 
run down by the violence of their enemies. He upholdeth them both in their 
integrity and in their prosperity; and they that are so upheld by the Rock of 
ages have no reason to envy the wicked the support of their broken reeds. 


21 The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again: 
But the righteous sheweth mercy, and giveth. 

For such as be blessed of him shall inherit the earth ; 
And they that be cursed of him shall be cut off. 
The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lorp ; 
And he delighteth in his way. 

Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down: 
For the Lorp upholdeth %im with his hand. 

I have been young, and vow am old; 

Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 

Nor his seed begging bread. 

He is ever merciful, and lendeth ; 

And his seed 7s blessed. 

Depart from evil, and do good; 

And dwell for evermore. 

For the Lorp loveth judgment, 

And forsaketh not his saints; 

They are preserved for ever: 

But the seed of the wicked shal] be cut off. 

The righteous shall inherit the land, 

And dwell therein for ever. 

The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, 
And his tongue talketh of judgment. 

Tho law of his God 7s in his heart ; 

None of his steps shall slide. 

The wicked watcheth the righteous, 

And seeketh to slay him. 

The Lorp will not leave him in his hand, 

Nor condemn him when he is judged. 


These verses are much to the same purpose with the foregoing verses of this 
psalm ; for it is a subject worthy to be dwelt upon. Observe here, 

First. What 1s required of us as the way to our happiness; which we may 
learn both from the characters here laid down and the directions here given. 
If we would be blessed of God, 

1. We must make conscience of giving every body their own; for “the wicked 
borroweth, and payeth not again,” ver. 21. It is the first thing which the Lord 
our God requires of us, that we do justly, and render to all their due. It is not 
only a shameful, paltry thing, but a sinful, wicked thing, not to repay what we 
have borrowed. Some make this an instance not so much of the wickedness 
of the wicked as of the misery and poverty to which they are reduced by the 
just judgment of God; that they shall be necessitated to borrow fcr their 
supply, and then be in no capacity to repay again, and so lie at the mercy of 
their creditors. And, whatever some men seem to think of it, as it is a great sin 
for those that are able to deny the payment of their just debts, so it is a great 
misery not to be able to pay them. 

2. We must be ready to all acts of charity and beneficence. For, as it is an 
instance of God’s goodness to the righteous, that he puts it into the power of 
his hand to be kind and to do good, (and so some understand it, God's blessing 
increaseth his little to that degree that he has abundance to spare for the 
relief of others,) so it is an instance of the goodness of the righteous man, that 
he has a heart proportionable to his estate; he “sheweth mercy, and eer 
ver. 21. “He is ever merciful,” or every day, or all the day, merciful, “and 
lendeth;” and sometimes there is as true charity in lending as in giving; an 
giving and lending are then acceptable to God, when they come from a- 
merciful disposition in the heart, which, if it be sincere, will be constant, and 
will keep us from being weary of well-doing. He that is truly merciful will 
be ever merciful. s . Ah 

3. We must leave our sins, and engage in the practice of serious godliness ; 
ver, 27, “ Depart from evil and do good;” cease to do evil, and abhor it; learn 
to do well, and cleave to it. This is true religion. $ 

4. We must abound in good discourse, and with our tongues must glorify 
God and edify others. Tliat is part of the character of a righteous man, ver. 30, 
that his mouth speaketh wisdom; not ouly he speaks wisely, but he speaks 
wisdom, like Solomon himself, for the instruction of those about him; his 
tongue talketh not of vege idle and impertinent, but of judgment, that is, of 
the word and providence of God, and the rules of wisdom for the night orderin 
of the conversation. Out of the abundance of a good heart will the mout 
speak that which is good, and to the use of edifying. 4 

5. We must have our wills brought into an entire subjection to the will 
and word of God; ver. 31, “ The iaw of God,” of his God, “is in his heart;” 
and in vain do we pretend that God is our God, if we do not receive his law 
into our hearts, and resign ourselves to the government of it. It is but a jest 
and a mockery to speak wisdom, and to talk of judgment, ver. 30, unless we 
have the law in our hearts, and we think as we speak. The law of God must 
be acommanding, ruling principle in the heart ; it must bea light there, a spring 
there, and then the conversation will be regular and uniform; pone of his steps 
will slide; it will effectually prevent backsliding into sin, and the uneasiness 
that follows from it. ’ 

Secondly. What is assured to us as instances of our happiness and comfort, 
upon these conditions. i 

1. That we shall have the blessing of God, and that blessing shall be the 
spring, and sweetness, and security of all our temporal comforts and enjoy- 
ments; ver. 22, “Such as be blessed of God,” as all the righteous are, wich 
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xxxvii. 12, 13. These two verses must be connected together, and 
should therefore not be separated by a full stop. ae 

xxxvii. 20. The words “the enemies of the Lord shall be as the fat 
of lambs” are open to question. It was long since suggested that the 
Hebrew meant costly or valuable lambs, and this opinion is | eld ry 
some recent critivs of eminence. The Syriac is, “For the nae 
perish; and the fattened enemies of the Lord are consumed, and cor 
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by virtue of that shall inherit the earth,” or the land, for 
so the same word is translated, ver. 29; the land of Canaan, that glory of all 
Jands. Our creature comforts are then comforts indeed to us, when we see 
them flowing from the blessing of God, from his favour, his promise, and his 
covenant with us; and if we are sure of the blessing of God we are sure not 
to want any thing that is good for us in this world. ‘Vhe earth shall yield us 
her increase, if God, as our own God, give us his blessing, Py. xvii. 6. And 
as those whom God blesseth are thus blessed indeed, for they shall inherit the 
lanc, so those whom he curseth are cursed indeed, and they shall be cut off and 
rooted out. And their extirpation by the Divine curse will set off the esta- 
Husnment of the righteous by the Divine blessing, and be a foil to it. 

». Vhat God will direct and dispose of our actions and affairs, so as may be 
most for his glory ; ver. 23, “The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord.” 
By nis grace an Holy Spirit he directs the thoughts, affections, and designs 
ot good men; he has all hearts in his hand, but theirs by their own consent ; 
by his pinhieane he overrules the events that are concerning them, so as to 
make their way plain before them, both what they should do and what they 
may expect. Observe, God orders the steps of a good man; not only his way 
in general, by his written word, but his parscnler steps by the whispers of 
conscience, saying, “This is the way, walk in it.” He doth not always shew 
him his way at a distance, but leads him step by step, as children are led, and 
so keeps fim in a continual dependence upon his conduct. And this, Ist. 
Because he delighteth in his way and is well pleased with the paths of right- 
eousness wherein he walks. ‘I'he Lord knows the way of the righteous,” 

s.1. 5; knows it with favour, and therefore directs it. 2nd. That he ma 
delight in his way. Because God orders his way according to his own will, 
theretore he delights in it; for, as he loves his own image upon us, so he is 
well pieased with what we do under his conduct. 

3. That God will keep us from being ruined by our falls, either into sin or 
into trouble; ver. 24, “Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down.” 
Ist. It is possible a good man may be overtaken in a fault, but the grace of God 
shall recover him to repentance, so that “he shall not be utterly cast down.” 
Though he may for a time lose the joys of God's salvation, yet they shall be 
restored to him; for God shall uphold him with his hand, uphold him with his 
free Spirit. The root shall be kept alive, though the leaf wither; and there 
will come a spring after the winter. 2nd. It is possible a good man may be in 
distress, his affairs embarrassed, his spirits sunk, but “he shall not be utterly 
cast down;” God will be the strength of his heart, when his flesh and heart 
fail, and will uphold him with his comforts, so that the spirit he has made shall 
not fail before him. 

4. That we shall not want the necessary supports of this life; ver. 25, “I have 
been young, and now am old ;” and of all the changes i have seen in men’s out- 
ward condition, and the observations I have made upon them, “ I never saw the 
righteous forsaken ” of God and man, as I have sometimes seen wicked people 
abandoned both by heaven and earth; nor do I ever remember to have seen the 
seed of the righteous reduced to that extremity as to beg their bread. David 
kad himself begged his bread of Ahimelech the priest, but it was when Saul 
hunted him; and our Saviour has taught us to except the case of persecution 
for righteousness’ sake out of all the temporal promises, Mar. x. 30, because 
that has such peculiar honours and comforts attending it, as make it rather 
a gift (as the apostle reckons it, Phil. i. 29,) than a loss or grievance. But there 
are very few instances of good men, or their families, that are reduced to such 
extreme poverty as many wicked people bring themselves to by their wicked- 
ness. He had not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread 
forsaken, so some expound it. If they do want, God will raise them up friends 
to supply them, without a scandalous exposing of themselves to the reproach 
of common beggars; or if they 50 from door to door for meat, it shall not be 
with despair, as the wicked man“ that wanders abroad for bread, saying, Where 
.s it?” Job xv. 23. Nor shall he be denied, as the prodigal, that “ would fain 
have filled his belly, but no man gave unto him,” Lu. xv. 16. Nor shall he 

rudge if he be not satisfied, as David’s enemies, when they wandered up and 
Soxen for meat, Ps. lix.15, Some make this promise relate especially to those 
that are charitable and liberal to the poor, and to intimate that David never 
observed any that brought themselves to poverty by their charity, but it is 
withholding more than is meet that tendeth to poverty, Pr. xi, 24. 

5. That God will not desert us, but graciously protect us in our difficulties 
and straits; ver. 28, “The Lord loveth judgment,” that is, he delights in doing 
justice himself, and he delights in those that do justice, and therefore “he for- 
saketh not his saints” in affliction, when others make themselves strange to them, 
and become shy of them; but he takes care that they be preserved for ever, 
that is, that the saints in every age be taken under his protection, that the suc- 
cession be preserved to the end of time, and that particular saints be preserved 
from all the temptations, and through all the trials, of this present time, to that 
happiness which shall be for ever. He will preserve them to his heavenly 
kingdom, that is a preservation for ever, 2 Tim. iv. 18; 


U ood a5 ay 
6. That we shall have a comfortable settlement in this world, and in a better 
when we leave this. 


a Father’s blessing, 


That we shall dwell for evermore, ver. 27, and not be cut 
off, as the seed of the wicked, ver. 28. That we shall inherit the land which 
the Lord our God gives us, and dwell therein for ever, ver. 29. ‘They shall not 
be tossed that make God their rest, and are at home in him. But on this earth 
there is no dwelling for ever, no continuing city; it is in heaven pay that. city 
which hath foundations, that the righteous shall dwell for ever; that will be 
their ererianting habitation. ‘ ’ 

7. That we shall not become a prey to our adversaries that seek our ruin, 
ver. 32, 33. There is an adversary that takes all opportunities to do us a mis- 
chief; a wicked one that watcheth the righteous, as a roaring lion watcheth 
his prey, and seeketh to slay him. ‘There are wicked men that do so, that are 
very subtle; they watch the righteous, that they may have an opportunity to 
do them a mischief effectually, and may have a pretence wherewith to justify 
themselves in the doing of it, and very spiteful, for they seek to slay him; but 
it may very well be applied to the wicked one, the devil, that old serpent, who 
has his wiles to entrap the righteous,—his devices, which we should not be 

ignorant of; that great red dragon that seeks to slay them; that roaring lion 
2 that goes about continually, restless and raging, and seeking whom he may 
devour. But it is here promised that he shall not prevail, neither Satan nor 
his instruments, Ist. He shall not prevail as a field adversary. “The Lord 
will not leave him in his hand ;” he will not permit Satan to do what he would, 
nor will he withdraw his strength and grace trom his people, but will enable 
them to resist and overcome him, ar d their faith shall not fail, Lu. xxii. 31, 32. 
A man may fall into the hands of a recaps po of Satan, and be sorel 
ot ier but God will got leave him in his hands, 1 Cor, x. 13, 2nd. He shall 
not prevail as a law adversary. ‘God will not condemn him when he is judged,” 
though urged to do it by the accuser of the brethren, that ‘“‘accuseth them 
before our God day and night.” His false accusations will be thrown out, as 
those exhibited against Joshua, Zee. iii. 1, 2, ‘‘The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan.” 
“Jt is God that justifieth;” and then, ‘who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of Gud's elect ?” 


34 Wait on the Lorp, and keep his way, 
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And he shall exalt thee to inherit the land: 
When the wicked are cut off, thou shalt see 4¢, 

I have seen the wicked in great power, 

And spreading himself like a green bay tree. 

Yet he passed away, and, lo, he was not: 

Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: 
For the end of that man is peace. 

But the transgressors shall be destroyed together: 
The end of the wicked shall be cut off. 

But the salvation of the righteous 7s of the Lorp: 
He is their strength in the time of trouble. 

And the Lorp shall help them, and deliver them : 
He shall deliver them from the wicked, 

And save them, because they trust in them. 
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_ The psalmist’s conclusion of this sermon (for that is the nature of this poem) 
is of the same purport with the whole, and incuJeates the same things. 

First. The duty here pressed upon us is sti}! une same; ver. 34, “ Wait on the 
Lord, and keep his way;” that is, duty is ours, and we must mind it, and make 
conscience of it; keep God’s way, and never turn out of it, nor loiter in it; 
keep close, keep going. But events are God’s, and we must refer ourselves 
to him for the disposal of them; we must wait on the Lord, attend the motions 
of his providence, carefully observe them, and conscientiously aecommodate 
ourselves to them. If we make conscience of keeping God's way, we ma 
with cheerfulness wait on him, and commit to him our way; and we shall fina 
him a good master, both to his working servants and to his waiting servants. 

Secondly. The reasons to enforce this duty are much the same too; taken 
from the certain destruction of the wicked and the certain salvation of the 
righteous. This good man being tempted to envy the prosperity of the wicked 
that he might fortify himself against the temptation, goes into the sanctuary 
of God, and leads us thither, Ps. lxxiii. 17; there he understands their end, anc 
thence gives us to understand it, and by comparing that with the end of the 
righteous bafHes the temptation, and puts it to silence. Observe, 

1, ‘he misery of the wicked at last, however they may prosper awhile. “The 
end of the wicked shall be cut off,” ver. 38; and that cannot be well that will 
undoubtedly end so ill. The wicked in their end will be cut off from all good 
and all hopes of it; a final period will be put to all their joys, and they will 
be for ever separated from the fountain of life to all evil. ist. Some instances 
of the remarkable ruin of wicked people David had himself observed in this 
world: that the | Se and prosperity of sinners would not secure them from 
the judgments of God, when their day was come to fall; ver. 35, 36, ° 1 have 
seen a wicked man,” (the word is at) peers Saul, or Ahithophel, (for 
David was an old man when he penned this psalm,) “in great power,” ‘formid- 
able,’ so some render it, “the terror of the mighty in the land of the living,” 
carrying all before him with a high hand, and seeming to be firmly fixed, and 
finely flourishing ; “spreading himself like a green bay tree,” which produceth 
all leaves and no fruit; like a native, home-born Israelite, (so Dr. Hammond, 
likely to take root. But what became of him? Eliphaz long before ha 
learned when he saw the foolish taking root to curse his habitation, Jod v.3; 
and David saw cause for it, for this bay-tree is withered away as soon as the 
fig-tree Christ cursed; “ He passed away as a dream, as a shadow; such was 
he and all the pomp and power he was so proud of. He was gone in an instant; 
“ He was not: I sought him” with wonder, “but he could not be found.” He 
had acted his part, and then quitted the stage; and there was no miss of him, 
2nd. The total and final ruin of sinners, of all sinners, will shortly be made 
as much a spectacle to the saints as they are now sometimes made a spectacle 
to the world; ver. 34, “ When the wicked are cut off,” and cut off they certainly 
will be, “thou shalt see it,” with awful adorations of the Divine juauee “The 
transgressors shall be destroyed together,” ver. 28. In this world God singles 
out here one sinner, and there another, out of many, to be made an example, in 
terrorem, but in the day of judgment there will be a general destruction of all 
the transyressors, and not one shall escape. Thay that have sinned together 
shall be damned together ; “ Bind them in bundles to burn them.” 

2. The blessedness of the righteous at last. Let us see what will be the end 
of God's poor despised peels. . 

Ist. Preferment. ‘There have been times, the iniquity of which has been such 
that men’s piety has baulked their preferment in this world, and put them quite 
out of the way of raising estates; but those that keep God’s way may be 
assured that in due time he will exalt them to inherit the land, ver. 34; he 
will advance them to a place in the heavenly mansions, to dignity, and honour 
and true wealth in the new Jerusalem; to inherit that good land, that land 
of promise, of which Canaan was a type. He will exalt them above all con- 
tempt and danger. 

2nd. Peace; ver. 37, Let all people “mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright;” take notice of him to admire him, and imitate him; keep your eye 
upon him to observe what comes of him, and you will find that “the end of 
that man is peace.” Sometimes the latter end of his days proves more comfort- 
able to him than the beginning was; the storms blow over, and _ he is comforted 
again after the time that he was afflicted. However, if all his days continue 
dark and cloudy, perhaps his dying day may prove comfortable to him, and his 
sun may set bright ; or, if it should set under a cloud, yet his future state will 
be peace, everlasting peace. ‘They that walk in their uprightness while they 
live shall enter ito peace when they die, /sa. lvii. 2. A peaceful death bas 
concluded the troublesome life of many a goed man; and all is well that thus 
ends everlastingly well. Balaam himself wished that his death and his last end 
might be like that of the righteous, Num. xxiii. 10. | ‘ 

3rd. Salvation ; ver. 39, 40, “ The salvation of the righteous,” (which may be 
applied to the great salvation of which the prophets inquired and searched 
diligently, 1 Pet. i. 10,) that “is of the Lord.” It will be the Lord’s doing. ‘The 
eternal salvation, that salvation of God which those shall see that order their 
conversation aright, Ps. l. 23, that is of the Lord too. And he that intends 
Christ and heaven tor them, will be a God all-sufficient to them. “ He is their 
strength in time of trouble,” to support them under it, and carry them through 
'it. “ He shall help them, and deliver them;” help them te do their duties, to 

bear their burthens, and to maintain their spiritual conflicts ; pet them to bear 
their troubles well, and get good by them, and in due time shall deliver them 
out of their troubles. “ He shall deliver them from the wicked” that would rua 
them down, and swallow them up; shall secure them there where “ the wicked 


lambs” we should understand “like the beauty of the pastures,” or 
herbage. This is a very probable explanation, because the same word 
is applied both to the pasture and to the lambs grazing upon it, as 
is wn by Psa. Ixv. 13, where it is translated “pastures,” and Isa. 
xxxiv. 6, it is “‘lambs.” j 

es oie sa. We “blessed of him,” and “cursed of him,” the Greek 
translators render “such as bless him,” and “such as curse him,” 

here is payed to alter the present Hebrew pointing. 


we 
~ . 


xxxvii. 24, “The Lord upholdeth him with his hand” should rather 
be, “the Lord sustaineth his hand,” i.e., the good man’s hand. 
xxxvii. 35. “A green bay tree;” this is a mistranslaticn, and we 
should put for it “a green growing tree,” or a flourishing green tree, 
the Hebrew suggesting that the tree grows in its own native soil, and 
is not transplanted, but making no reference to the bay tree. This is 
the view of Jerome, and it has been adopted by the best authorities, 
The Greek is wrong, “like the cedars of Lebanon.” f 
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cease from troubling.” “He shall save them ;” not only keep them safe, but make 
them happy, “because they trust in him;” not because they have merited it 
from him, but because they have committed themselves to him, and reposed 
a confidence in him, and have thereby honoured him. 


PSALM XXXVIII. 


This is one of the penitential psalms. It is full of grief and complaint from the beginning 
tothe end. David’s sins and his afflictions are the cause of his grief, and the matter 
of his complaint. It should seem he was now sick and in pain, which minded him of 
his sins, and helped to humble him for them; he was at the same time deserted by his 
friends, and persecuted by his enemies, so that this psalm is calculated for the depth of 
distress, and a complication of calamities. He complains, I. Of God’s displeasure, 
and of his own sin, which provoked God against him, ver. 1—5. II. Of his bodily 
sickness, ver. 6—10. III. Of the unkindness of his friends, ver. 11. IV. Of the 
injuries which his enemies did him, pleading his good carriage towards them, yet con- 
fessing his sins against God, ver. 12—20. Lastly. He concludes the psalm with earnest 
prayers to God for his gracious presence and help, ver. 21, 22. In singing this psalm 
we ought to be much affected with the malignity of sin; and if we have not such 
troubles as here are described, we know not how soon we may have, and therefore must 
sing of them by way of preparation; and we know that others have them, and therefore 
we must sing of them by way of sympathy. 


A Psalm of David, to bring to remembrance. 


LORD, rebuke me not in thy wrath : 
Neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 
2 For thine arrows stick fast in me, 
And thy hand presseth me sore. 

3 There is no soundness in my flesh [bones 
Because of thine anger; neither zs there any rest in my 
Because of my sin. 

4 For mine iniquities are gone over mine head: 

As an heavy burden they are too heavy for me. 

5 My wounds stink avd are corrupt 
Because of my foolishness. 

6 I am troubled; I am bowed down greatly ; 

{ go mourning ail the day long. 

7 For my loins are filled with a loathsome disease: 
And there is no soundness in my flesh. 

8 I am feeble and sore broken: 

I have roared by reason of the disquietness of my heart. 

9 Lord, all my desire zs before thee ; 

And my groaning is not hid from thee. 
10 My heart panteth, my strength faileth me: 
As for the light of mine eyes, it also is gone from me. 
11 My lovers and my friends stand aloof from my sore ; 
And my kinsmen stand afar off. 


The title of this psalm is very observable. It is a psalm “to bring to remem- 
prance.” The {0th psalm, which was likewise penned in a day of aftliction, is 
so entitled. It is designed, 1. To isi to his own remembrance. We will 
suppose it penned when he was sick, and in pain, and then it teacheth us that 
times of sickness are times to bring to remembrance; to bring the sin to 
remembrance for which God contendeth with us; to awaken our consciences 
to deal faithfully and plainly with us, and set our sins in order before us for 
our humiliation. “In a day of adversity consider.” Or we may suppose it 
penned after his recovery, but designed as a record of the convictions he was 
under, and the workings of his heart when he was in affliction, that upon every 
review of this psalm he might call to mind the good impressions than made 
upon him, and make a fresh improvement of them. To the same purpose was 
“the writing of Hezekiah when he had been sick.” 2. To put others in mind 
of the same things which he was himself mindful of, and to teach them what 
to think, and what to say, when they are sick and in affliction; let them think 
as he did, and speak as he did. 

First. He deprecates the wrath of God, and his displeasure, in his affliction ; 
ver. 1, “O Lord, rebuke me not in thy wrath.” With this same petition he 
began another prayer, for the visitation of the sick, Ps. vi. 1. This was most 
upon his heart, and should be most upon ours, when we are in aftliction, that, 
however God rebukes and chastens us, it may not be in wrath and displeasure ; 
for that will be wormwood and gall in the affliction and misery. ‘Those that 
would escape the wrath of God must pray against that, more than any out- 
ward affliction; and be content to bear any outward attliction, while it comes 
from and consists with the law of God. 

Secondly. He bitterly laments the impressions of God’s displeasure upon his 
soul; ver. 2, “Thine arrows stick: fast in me.” Let Job’s complaint, ch. vi. 4, 
expound David's here. By the arrows of the Almighty, he means the terrors 
of God, which did set themselves in array against Rice He was under a very 
melancholy, frightful apprehension of the wrath of God against him for his sins, 
and thought he could look for nothing but judgment and fiery indignation to 
devour him. God’s arrows, as they are sure to hit the mark, so they are sure 
to stick where they hit, to stick fast, till he is pleased to draw them out, and 
to bind up with his comforts the wound he has made with his terrors. This will 
be the everlasting misery of the damned; the arrows of God's wrath will stick 
fast in them, and the wound will be incurable. “'Thy hand,” thy heavy hand, 
“presseth me sore,” and I am ready to sink under it; it not only lies hard upon 
me, but it lies long; and who knows the power of God's anger, the weight of 
his hand! Sometimes God shot his arrows and stretched forth his hand for 
David, Ps. xviii. 14; but now agaimst him; so uncertain is the continuance of 
Divine comforts, where yet the continuance of Divine grace is assured. He 
complains of God’s wrath, as that which inflicted the bodily distemper he was 
under ; ver. 3, “There is no soundness in my fiesh, because of thine anger.” ‘The 
bitterness of it, infused in his mind, affected his body; but that was not the 
worst; it caused the disquietness of his heart, by reason of which he forgot the 
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courage of a soldier, the dignity of a prince, and all the cheerfulness of the 
sweet psalmist of Israel, and roared terribly, ver. 8. Nothing will disquiet 
the heart of a good man so much as the sense of God’s anger; which shews 
what a fearful thing it is to fall into his hands. The way to keep the heart 
quiet is to keep ourselves in the love of God, and to do nothing to offend him, 

Thirdly. He acknowledgeth his sin to be the procuring, provoking cause 
of all his troubles, and groans more under the load of guilt than any other load, 
ver. 3. He complains his flesh had no soundness, his bones had no rest, so great 
a toss was he in. It is “ because of thine anger,” that kindles the fire which burns 
so fierce; but in the next words he justifies God herein, and takes all the blame 
upon himself: It is “ because of my sin.” I have deserved it, and so have brought 
it upon myself: “mine own iniquities do correct me.” If our trouble be the 
fruit of God’s anger, we may thank ourselves, it is our sin that is the cause 
of it. Are we restless? It is sin that makes us so. If there were not sin in 
our souls there would be no pain in our bones, no illness in our bodies. It is 
sin, therefore, that this good man complains most of. 

1. As a burthen, a heavy burthen; ver. 4, “‘ Mine iniquities are gone over my 
heaa,” as’proud waters over a man that is sinking and drowning, or as a heavy 
burthen upon my head, pressing me down, more than 1 am able to bear or 
to bear me under. Note, Sin is a burthen. The power of sin dwelling in us 
is a weight, Heb. xii. 1; all are clogged with it, it keeps men from soaring 
upwards and pressing forward; all the saints are complaining of it as a body 
of death they are loaded with, Rom. vii. 24. The guilt of sin committed by us 
is a burthen, a heavy burthen; it is a burthen to God, he is pressed under 
it, Am. ii. 13; a burthen to the whole creation, which groans under +; 
Rom. viii. 21, 22. It will, first or last, be a burthen to the sinner himself, 
either a burthen of repentance, when he is pricked to the heart for it, labours 
and is heavy laden under it, or a burthen of ruin, when it sinks him to the 
lowest hell, and will for ever detain him there; it will be a talent of lead upon 
pene oe y. 8. Sinners are said to bear their iniquity. Threatenings are 

urthens. 

2. As wounds, dangerous wounds; ver. 5, “ My wounds stink and are cor- 
rupt ;” as wounds in the body rankle and fester, and grow foul for want of 
being dressed and looked after; and it is through my own foolishness. Sinus 
are wounds, Gen. iv. 23, painful, mortal wounds. Our wounds, by sin, are 
oftentimes in a bad condition, no care taken of them, no application made to 
them, and it is owing to the sinner’s foolishness, in not confessing siu 
Ps. xxxii. 3,4. A slight sore neglected may prove of fatal consequence, an 
so may a slight sin, slighted and Jeft unrepented of, 

Fourthly. He bemoans himself because of his afflictions, and gives ease to 
| his grief by giving vent to it, and pouring out his complaint before the Lord. 

1. He was troubled in mind, his conscience was pained, and he had no rest 
in his own spirit; and a wounded spirit who can bear? He was troubled, or 
distorted, bowed down greatly, and went mourning all the day long, ver. 6. He 

; was always pensive and melancholy, which made him a burthen and terror 
‘to himself. His spirit was feeble and sore broken, and his heart disquieted, 
| ver. 8, Herein David, in his sufferings, was a type of Christ, who, being in his 
‘agony, cried out, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful.” This is a sorer affliction 
‘than any other in this world; whatever God is pleased to lay upon us, we have 
|no reason to complain, as long as he preserves to us the use of our reason, and 
the peace of our consciences. : 

2. He was sick and weak in body; his loins filled with a loathsome disease, 
some swelling, or ulcer, or inflammation; some think a plague-sore, such as 
Hezekiah’s boil; and there was no soundness in his flesh, but, like Job, he was 
all over distempered. See, Ist. What vile bodies these are which we carry 
about with us, and what grievous diseases they are liable to, and what an 
offence and grievance they may soon be made by some diseases to the souls that 


animate them, as they always areacloud and clog. 2nd. ‘That the bodies both. 


of the greatest and of the best of men have in them the same seeds of diseases 
that the bodies of others have, and are liable to the same disasters. David him- 
self, though so great a prince, and so great a saint, was not exempt from the 
most grievous diseases; there was no soundness even in his flesh; probabl 
this was after his sin in the matter of Uriah, and thus did he smart in his fles 
for his fleshly lusts. When at any time we are distempered in our bodies, we 
ought to remember how God has been dishonoured in and by our bodies. He 
was feeble and sore broken, ver. 8. His heart panted, and was in a continual 
palpitation, ver. 10. His strength and limbs failed him; as for the light of his 
eyes, that was gone from him, either with much weeping, or by a defluxion 
of rheum upon them, or through the lowness of his spirits, and the frequent 
returns of a deliquium. Note, Sickness will tame the strongest body, and the 
stoutest spirit. David was famed for his courage and great exploits; and yet, 
when God contended with him by bodily sickness, and the impressions of his 
wrath upon his mind, his hair is cut, his heart fails him, and he is become weak 
as water. Therefore, let not the strong man glory in his strength, nor any man 
set grief at detiance, however it may be thought at a distance. 

3. His friends were unkind to him; ver. 1], “ My lovers” (such as had been 
merry with him in the day of his mirth) now “stand aloof from my sore.” ‘They 
would not sympathize with him in his griefs, nor so much as come within hear- 
ing of his complaints; but, like the priest and Levite, Lu. x. 31, “passed by 
on the other side.” Even his kinsmen, that were bound to him by lood and 
alliance, stood afar off. See what little reason we have to trust in man, or 
to wonder if we be disappointed in our expectations of kindness from men. 
Adversity tries friendship, and separates between the precious and the vile. 
It is our wisdom to make sure a Friend in heaven, who will not stand aloof 
from our sore, and from whose love no tribulation or distress shall be able 
to separate us. David in his troubles was a type of Christ in his agony, Christ 
on his cross, feeble and sore broken, and then deserted by his friends and 
kinsmen, who beheld afar off. 

Lastly. In the midst of his complaints he comforts himself with the cognizance 
God graciously took both of his griefs and of his prayers; ver. 9, “ Lord, all my 
desire is before thee;” thou knowest what I want, and what I would have, “my 
stories is not hid from thee.” Thou knowest the burthens I groan under, 
and the blessings I groan after. The groanings which cannot be uttered are not 
hid from Him that searcheth the heart, and knows what is the mind of the 
spirit, Rom. viii. 26, 27. In singing this, and praying it over, whatever burthen 
lies upon our spirits, we should by faith cast it upon God, and all our care 
concerning it, and then be easy. 


12 ‘They also that seek after my life lay snares for me: 
And they that seek my hurt speak mischievous things, 
And imagine deceits all the day long. 

13 But I, as a deaf man, heard not; 

And £ was as a dumb man ¢hat openeth not his mouth, 

14 Thus I was as a man that heareth not, 

And in whose mouth are no reproofs 


xxxvii. 36. For “he passed away,” the Greek has “I passed by,” 
which also appears in the Latin Vulgate and the Syriac. 

xxxvii. 37. The word rendered ‘‘ mark” also means “keep” or 
“preserve.” The Syriac translates this verse, “Keep integrity, and 
choose uprightness, because there is a good end to. men of peace.” 
The Greek also differs from the English, and some moderns have 
thought it conveyed the true idea; it is, “ Keep innocency, and see 
uprightness, for there is a remainder to a peaceful man.” By 
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“end” in this verse and verse 38, some think “ posterity” is meant, 

which may be true, but it scarcely conveys the whole of the meani 

to which Symmachus gives the wider sense of “ things to come.” 
xxxviii. Title. The words “to bring to remembrance” are 


thought by some not to represent the Hebrew exactly, although the 


Greek and Latin fayour them, adding, however, “for the Sabbath,” 
which phrase is not in the original. Some, as Fiirst, give the signi 
cation of praising God in the sacrifices. The aim of the 
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15 For in thee, O Lorp, do I hope: 
Thou wilt hear, O Lord my God. 
16 For I said, Hear me, 
Lest o¢herwise they should rejoice over me: [me. 
When my foot slippeth, they magnify ¢Aemselves against 
'7 For I um ready to halt, 
And my sorrow zs continually before me. 
18 For I will declare mine iniquity ; 
I will be sorry for my sin. 
19 But mine enemies are lively, and they are strong : 
And they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied. 
20 They also that render evil for good are mine adversaries ; 
Because I follow the thing that good is, 
21 Forsake me not, O Lorp: 
O my God, be not far from me. 
22 Make haste to help me, 
O Lord my salvation. 


In these verses, 

First. David complains of the power and malice of his enemies, who, it should 
seem, not only took occasion from the weakness of his body, and the trouble 
of his mind, to insult over him, but took advantage from thence to do him 
a mischief. He hatha great deal to say against them, which he humbly offers 
as a reason why God should appear for him, as Ps. xxv. 19, ‘‘ Consider mine 
enemies.” 

1. They are very spiteful and cruel; ‘‘ They seek my hurt ;” nay, “they seek 
after my life,” ver. 12. That life which was so precious in the sight of the Lord, 
and all good men, was aimed at, as if it had been forfeited, or a public nuisance. 
Such is the enmity of the serpent’s seed against the seed of the woman; it 
would wound the head, though it can but reach the heel. It is the blood of 
the saints that is thirsted after. 

48 Ener are very subtle and politic. ney lay snares, they imagine deceits, and 
herein they are restless and unwearied ; they do it all the day long; they speak 
mischievous things one to another; that is, every one has something or other 
to propose, that may be a mischief to me. Mischief covered and carried on by 
deceit may well be called a snare. 

3. They are very insolent and abusive. “ When my foot slippeth;” that is, 
when I fall into any trouble, or when I make any mistake, misplace a word, or 
take a false step, “they magnify themselves against me ;” os are pleased with 
it, and pape themselves that it will ruin my interest, and that if L slip 1 shall 
certainly fall and be undone. 

4. They are not only unjust, but very ungrateful; “They hate me wrongfully,” 
ver. 19. I never did them any ill turn, nor so much as bore them any ill-will, 
hor ever gave them any provocation ; nay, “they render evil for good,” ver. 20. 
Many a kindness I have done them, for which I might have expected a return 
of kindness; but “for my love they are my adversaries,” Ps. cix. 4; such a 
rooted enmity there is in the hearts of wicked men to goodness for its own sake, 
that they hate it, even then when they themselves have the benefit of it; they 
hate prayer, even in those that pray for them; and hate peace, even in those 
that would be at peace with them: but very ill-natured those are whom no 
courtesy will oblige, but they are rather exasperated by it. 

5. They are very impious and devilish; they are my adversaries purely because 
“1 follow the thing that good is.” They hated him not only for his kindness 
to them, but for his devotion and obedience to God; they hated him because 
they hated God, and all that bear his image, If we suffer ill for doing well, we 
must not think it strange; from the beginning it was so. Cain slew Abel 
because his works were righteous. Nor must we think it hard, because it will 
not be always so; for so much the greater wii! our reward be. 

6. They are many and mighty; they are lively, they are strong, they are 
multiplied; ver. 19, “ Lord, how they are increased that trouble me,” Ps. iii. 1. 
Holy David was weak and faint, his heart panted, and his strength failed; he 
was melancholy and of a sorrowful spirit, and persecuted by his friends; but 
at the same time his wicked enemies were strong and lively, and their number 
increased. Let us not, therefore, pretend to judge of men’s characters by their 
outward condition ; none knows love or hatred by all that is before them. | It 
should seem that David in this, as in other complaints he makes of his enemies, 
has an eye to Christ, whose persecutors were such as are here described,— 

erfectly lost to all honour and virtue. None hate Christianity but such as have 
first divested themselves of the first principles of humanity, and broken through 
its most sacred bonds. . : 

Secondly. He reflects with comfort upon his own peaceable and_ pious 
behaviour, under all the injuries and indignities that were done him. It is then 
only that our enemies do us a real mischief, when they provoke us to sin, 
(Neh. vi. 13,) when they prevail to put us out of the possession of our own souls, 
and drive us from God and our duty. If by Divine grace we are enabled to pre- 
vent, this mischief, we quench their fiery darts, and save ourselves harmless ; 
if still we hold fast our integrity and our peace, who can hurt us? This David 
did here. 

1. He kept his temper, and was not ruffled or discomposed by any of the 
slights that were put upon him, or the mischievous things that were said or 
done against him; ver. 13, 14, = as a deaf man, heard not;” 1 took no_ notice 
of the affronts put upon me, did not resent them, nor was put into disorder 
by them; much less did I meditate revenge, or study to return the injury. 
Note, The less notice we take of the unkindness and injuries that are done us, 
the more we consult the quiet of our own minds. Being deaf, he was dumb 
as a man in whose mouth there are no reproofs; he was as silent as if he had 
nothing to say for himself, for fear of putting himself into a heat, and incensing 
his enemies yet more against him; he would not only not recriminate upon 
them, but not so much as vindicate himself, lest his necessary defence should 
be construed his offence. Though they sought after his life, and his silence 
might be taken for a confession of his guilt, yet he was as “a dumb man, that 
openeth not his mouth.” Note, hen our enemies are most clamorous 
bases A it is our prudence to be silent, or to say little, lest we make ill 
worse. 


rpirits that they rendered him evil for good, and yet he carried it thus meekly 
towards them, that he might prevent his own sin, and might have the comfort 
21 it ia the reflection, Herein Davia was a type of Christ, who was “us a sheep 


writer may have been not only to recall to mind his own sins and 

God’s chastisements and mercies, but to celebrate or commemorate 
thankfully the Lord’s righteous acts. ‘ . , 

xxxviii. 1. The language of this psalm is peculiarly energetic, and 

the figures indicate very severe afflictions ; and yet it does not seem 

needful to consider the psalmist as enduring painful and loathsome 


disease in his body. Translators have rather intensified some of the 


terms employed. Thus in verse } the word “hot” is redundant; 


avid could not hope by his mildness to win upon his enemies, or | 
by his soft answers to turn away their wrath; for they were men of such base | 
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| dumb before the shearer,” and “ when he was reviled, reviled not again;” az 4 
| both are eel ie to us not to render railing for railing. 

2. He kept close to his God by faith and prayer, and so both supported him. 
self under these injuries, and silenced his own resentments of them. Ist. He 
trusted in God; ver. 15, “ 1 was as a dumb man that openeth not his mouth, for in 
thee, O Lord, do | hope.” 1 depend upon thee to plead my cause, and clear my 
innocency, and some way or other to put them to silence and shame. His lovers 
and friends, that should have owned him, and stood by him, and appeared as wit - 
nesses for him, withdrew from him, ver. 10. But God is a friend that will never 
fail us, if we hope in him; “1 was as a man that heareth not, for thou wilt 
hear.” What need | hear and God hear too? as 1 Pet. y.7, “ He careth for 
you,” and what need you care and God care too? ‘Thou wilt answer,’ so some, 
and therefore I will say nothing. Note, It is a good reason why we should bear 
reproach and calumny with silence and patience, because God is a witness to all 
the wrong that is done us, and in due time will be a witness for us, and agaiust 
those that do us wrong; therefore let us be silent, because if we be then we 
may expect that God will appear for us, for that is an evidence we trust in him; 
but if we undertake to manage for ourselves, we take God’s work out of his 
hands, and forfeit the benetit of his appearing for us. Our Lord Jesus, there- 
fore, “ when he suttered, threatened not,” because he “ committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously,” 1 Peé. ii. 23, and we shall lose nothing at last vy 
doing so. ‘Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.’ 2nd. He called upon God; 
ver. 16, ‘‘ For 1 said, Hear me,” that is supplied; “I said so,” as ver. 15, “in thee 
do I hope, for thou wilt hear, lest they should rejoice over me;” 1 comforted 
myself with that, when I was apprehensive that they would run me down. It 
is a great support to us, when men are false and unkind, that we have a God to 
go to, whom we may be free with, and who will be faithful to us. 

‘Thirdly. He here bewails his own follies and infirmities. 

Ist. He was very sensible of the present workings of corruption in him, and 
that he was now ready to repine at the providence of God, and to be put into a 
pa by the injuries men did him; “1 am ready to halt,” ver. 17. ‘his will 
yest be explained by a reflection like this which the psalmist made upon him- 
self in a like case, Ps. 1xxiii. 2, “ M 


feet were almost gone, when I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked,” so here, “I was ready to halt,” ready to say, “1 have 
cleansed my hands in yain.” His sorrew was continual; “All the day long 
have 1 been plagued,” Ps. lxxiii. 13, 14, and it was continually before him; he 
could not forbear poring upon it, and that made him almost ready to halt 
between religion and irreligion. The fear of this drove him to his God; “In 
thee do I hope,” not only that thou wilt plead my cause, but that thou wilt 
pesres my falling into sin. Good men, by setting their sorrow continually 
efore them, have been ready to halt, who by setting God always before them, 
have kept their standing. 

2nd. He remembered against himself his former transgressions, acknowledg- 
ing that by them he had brought these troubles upon himself, and forfeited the 
Divine protection. ‘Though before men he could justify himself, before God he 
will judge and condemn himself; ver. 18, “1 will declare mine iniquity,” and 
not cover it; “1 will be sorry for my sin,” and not make a light matter of it; 
and this helped to make him silent under the rebukes of Providence and the 
reproaches of men. Note, lf we be truly penitent for sin, that will make us 
patient under affliction, and particularly under unjust censures. ‘Iwo things 
are required in repentance: Ist. Confession of sin; “I will declare mine ini- 
quity ;” 1 will not only in general own myself a sinner, but I will make a par- 
ticular acknowledgment of what I have done amiss. We must declare our sins 
before God freely and fully, and with their aggravating circumstances, that we 
may give glory to God, and take shame to ourselves. 2nd. Contrition for sin. 
, 1 will be sorry for it. Sin will have sorrow ; every true penitent grieves for the 
| dishonour he has done to God, and the wrong he has aren to himself; ‘1 will 
be in care,’ or ‘fear about my sin,’ so some, in fear, lest it ruin me, and in care to 
' get it pardoned. 

Fourthly. He concludes with very earnest prayers to God for his gracious 
presence with him, and seasonable powerful succour in his distress; ver. 21, 22, 
‘Forsake me not, O Lord,” though my friends forsake me, and though | deserve 


“ 


to be forsaken by thee; e not far from me,” as my unbelieving heart is ready 
to fear thou art. Nothing goes nearer to the heart of a good man in aftliction 
than to be under the apprehension of God’s deserting him in wrath; nor doth 
any thing therefore come more feelingly from his heart than this prayer, 
“Lord, be not thou far from me; make haste for my help,” for | am ready to 
erish, and in danger of being lost, if relief do not come quickly. God gives us 
eave not only to call upon him when we are in trouble, but to ERs him. He 
pleads, Thou art my God, whom | serve, and on whom I depend to bear me out; 
and my salvation, who alone art able to save me, who hast engaged thyself b 
romise to save me, and from whom alone | expect salvation. Is any atlicted? 
et him thus pray, let him thus plead, let him thus hope, in singing this psalm. 


PSALM XX XTX. 


David seems to have been in a great toss when he penned this psalm, and, upon some 
account or other, very uneasy; for it is with some difficulty that he conquers his 
passion, and composeth his spirit himself to take that good counsel which he had 
given to others, Ps. xxxvii., to rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him, without 
fretting ; for it is easier to give the good advice than to give the good example of quiet- 
ness under affliction. What was the particular trouble which gave occasion for the 
conflict David was now in, doth not appear. Perhaps it was the death of some dear 
friend or relation that was the trial of his patience, and that suggested to him these 
meditations of mortality; and at the same time it should seem he himself was weak and 
ill, and under some prevailing distemper, His enemies likewise were seeking advan- 
tages against him, and watched for his halting that they might have something to 
reproach him for. Thus aggrieved, I. He relates the Struggle that was in his breast 
between grace and corruption, between passion and patience, ver. 1—3. II. He medi- 
tates upon the doctrine of man’s frailty and mortality, and prays to God to instruct him 
in it, ver. 4—6. III. He applies himself to God for the pardon of his sins, the removal 
of his afflictions, and the lengthening out of his life till he was ready for death, 
ver. 7—13. This is a funeral psalm, and very proper for the occasion. In singing of it, 
we should get our hearts duly affected with the brevity, uncertainty, and calamitous 
state of human life; and those on whose comforts God has by death made breaches, 
will iind this psalm of great use to them, in order to their obtaining what we ought 
to aim much at under such an affliction, which is to get it sanctified to us for our 
spiritual benefit, and to get our hearts reconciled to the holy will of God in it, 


To the chief Musician, even to Jeduthun, A Psalm of David. 


SAID, I will take heed to my ways, 
That I sin not with my tongue: 
I will keep my mouth with a bridle, 
While the wicked is before me. 

2 I was dumb with silence, 


~—s 


for although “heat ” is the primary and “ anger” only the secondary 
meaning, it is needless and objectionable to express both. Similarly, 
the word “fast,” in verse 2, is objectionable; and the phrase 
“thy hand presseth me sore”’ should be “thy hand descends upon 
me.” Verse 5 means that the wounds or stripes which had been in- 
flicted upon him were offensive and festering, which is but too wel] 
known to be the case with men wounded in conflict and battle. Verse “ 
should have been, “my loins are filled with a fever heat,” but is a 
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PSALM XXXIX. 


{ held my peace, even from good ; 
And my sorrow was stirred. 


8 My heart was hot within me, 

While I was musing the fire burned : 
Then spake I with my tongue, 

4 Lorp, make me to know mine end, 

And the measure of my days, what it és ; 
That I may know how frail I am. 

5 Behold, thou hast made my days as an handbreadth ; 
And mine age és as nothing before thee: [Selah. 
Verily every man at his best state zs altogether vanity. 

6 Surely every man walketh in a vain shew: 


Surely they are disquieted in vain : [them. 
He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall gather 


David here recollects, and leaves upon record, the workings of his heart under 
his afflictions, and it is good for us to do so, that what was thought amiss may 
be amended, and what was well thought of may be improved the next time. 

First. He remembered the covenants he had made with God to walk cireum- 
spectly, and to be very cautious both of what he did and what he said. When 
at any time we are tempted to sin, and are in danger of falling into it, we must 
call to mind the solemn vows we have made against sin, against that particular 
sin we are upon the brink of. God can and will mind us of them; Jer. ii. 20, 
“Thou saidst, I will not transgress,” and therefore we ought to mind ourselves 
of them. So David did here. 

1. He remembers that he had resolved in general to be very cautious and cir- 
cumspect in his walking; ver. 1, “I said, I will take heed to my ways;” and it 
was well said, and what he would never unsay, and therefore must never gain- 
say. Note, Ist. It is the great concern of every one of us to take heed to 
our ways, that is, to walk cireumspectly, while others walk at all adventures. 
2nd. We ought stedfastly to resolve that we will take heed to our ways, and 
frequently to renew that resolution. Fast bind, tast find. 3rd. Having resolved 
to take heed to our ways, we must upon al) occasions mind ourselves of that 


resolution, for it is a covenant never to be forgotten, but which we must be , 


always mindful of. 

2. He remembers that he had in particular covenanted against tongue sins. 
That he would not sin with his tongue, that he would not speak amiss, either to 
offend God, or “ offend the generation of the righteous,” Ps. xxiii. 15. It is not 
so easy as we could wish not to sin in thought; but if an evil thought should 


arise in his mind he would lay his hand upon his mouth, and suppress it, that it | 


should go no farther; and this is so great an attainment, that “if any offend not 
in word, the same is a perfect man,” and so needful a one, that he who “ seems 
to be religious, but bridles not his tongue, his religion is vain.” David had 
resolved, Ist. That he would at all times watch against tongue sins. “I will 
keep a bridle,” or muzzle, “upon my mouth.” A bridle upon it, as upon an 
unruly horse, to guide and direct it, to check and curb it, to keep it in the right 
way, and on a good pace: see Jas. iii. 3. Watchfulness in the habit is the bridle 
upon the head ; watchfulness in the act and exercise is the hand upon the bridle, 
a muzzle upon it, as upon an unruly dog that is fierce and doth mischief. By 

articular stedfast resolution, corruption is restrained from breaking out at the 
ips, and so is muzzled. 2nd. That he would double his guard against them, 
when there was most danger of scandal, ‘‘when the wicked is before me.” 
When he was in company with the wicked, he-would take heed of saying any 
thing that might harden them, or give occasion to them to blaspheme. If good 
men light into bad company, they must take heed what they say. Or, “ when 
the wicked is before me,” that is, in my thoughts, when he was peniemy laste 
the pride and power, the prosperity and flourishing estate of evil-doers, he was 


tempted to speak amiss, and therefore then he would take special care what he | 


said. Note, The stronger the temptation to a sin is, the stronger the resolution 
must be against it. i ‘ 

Secondly. Pursuant to these covenants he made a shift, with much ado, to 
bridle his tongue; ver. 2, “ I was dumb with silence, I held my peace, even from 
good.” om) ovoc 
more praiseworthy was his silence. Watchfulness and resolution in the strength 


ot God’s grace will do more towards the bridling of the tongue than we ¢an } 


umagine, though it be an unruly evil. But what shall we say of his keeping 
silence even from good? Was it his wisdom that he refrained good discourse 
when the wicked were before him, because he would not cast pearls before 
swine? Lrather think it was his weakness; because he might not say any thing 
he would say nothing, but ran into an extreme, which was a reproach to the 
law, for that prescribes a mean between extremes. ‘he same law which for- 
bids all corrupt communications requires that which is good, and to the use of 
edifying, Eph. iv. 29. 

Thirdly. The less he spoke the more he thought, and the more warmly. Bind- 
ing the distempered part did but draw the humour to it. sorrow was 
stirred, my heart was hot within me,” ver. 3. He could bridle his tongue, but 
he could not keep his passion under, though he suppressed the smoke that was 
as a fire in his bones; and while he was musing upon his atiictions, and upon 
the prosperity of the wicked, the fire burned. Note, ‘Those that are of a fretful, 
discontented spirit, ought not to pore much, for while they suffer their thoughts 
to dwell upon the causes of their calamity the fire of their discontent is fed 
with fuel, and burns the more furiously. Impatience is asin that has its ill 
cause within ourselves, and that is musing, and its ill effect upon ourselves, 
and that is no less than burning. If, therefore, we would prevent the mis- 
send 4 ungoverned passions, we must redress the grievance of ungoverned 
thoughts. 

Fourthl . When he did speak at last, it was to the purpose. At the last 1 
spake with my tongue. And some make what he said to be the breach of 
his good purpose, and that in what he said he sinned with his tongue; and so 
they make what follows to be a passionate wish that he might die, like Elijah 
1 Kin, xix. 4, and Job, eh. vi. 8; but I rather take it to be, not the breach o 
his good purpose, but the reformation of his mistake in carrying it too far; he 
had kept silence from good, but now he would so keep silence no longer. He 
had nothing to say to the wicked that were before him, for to them he knew not 
how to place his words, but, after long musing, the first word he said was a 
prayer, and a deyout meditation upon a subject which it will be good for us all 
to think much of. : , 

1. He prays to God to make him sensible of the shortness and uncertainty of 
life, and the near approach of death; ver. 4, “ Lord, make me to know mine end 
end the measure of my days.” He doth not mean, Lord, let me know how long 1 


it stands both disagreeable and misleading. Our translators timidly 
imitated some of their precursors; not all, for one gives, “my reins 
are full of burning,” which is literally exact. The Greek and Latin 
render “my soul is full of delusions,” according to the common 
readings; but some Greek copies have “my loins are full of delu- 
sions.” The Syriac version is, “my legs are full of trembling,” 
which is inaccurate. The fathers, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and 
Gregory, followed by Bellarmine and other Romanists, refer the 
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His silence was commendable, and the greater the provocation was, the | 


| 


shall live, and when I shall die; we could not in fuith sray ench a prayer, for 
God has nowhere promised to let us know, Dut has in wisdom locked up that 
knowledge among the secret things which velong not tc us, nor would it be 
good for us to know it; but, “ Lone make me to know my end,” is, Lord, give 
me wisdom and grace to consider it, Deu. xxxii. 2%, and te improve what I inow 
concerning it. “* The living know that they shall die,” Heel. ix. 5, but few care 
for thinking of it ; we have therefore need to pray, that God by his grace would 
conquer that aversion which is in our corrupt hearts to the thoughts of death. 
Lord, make me to consider, ist. What death is. It is m cna, the end of 
my life, and all the employments and enj~yments of life; it is the end of all men 
Keel. vii. 2. It isa tinal period to our state of probation and preparation, and 
an awful entrance upon a state ot recompence and retribution. ‘To a wicked 
man, it is the end of all his )oys: to a godly man, it is the end of dll his griefs. 
Lord, giye me to know my end: that is, to be better acquainted with death, and 
to make it more familiar to me, Job xvii. 14; and to be more affected with the 
greatness of the change, Lord, give me to consider what a serious thing it is to 
die. 2nd. How near itis. Lord, give me to consider the measure of my days 
that they are measured in the counsel of God, the end is a fixed end, sothe wor 
signifies, (“My days are determined,” Job xiv. 5,) and that the measure is but 
short; My days will soon be numbered and finished. When we look upon death 
as a thing at a distance, we are tempted to adjourn the necessary preparations 
for it; but when we consider how short life is we shall see parses concerned 
to do what our hand finds to do, not only with all our might, but with all pos- 
sible expedition. 3rd. ‘That it is continually working in us. Lord, give me to 
consider how frail 1 am, how scanty the stock of life is, and how faint the 
spirits, which are as the oil to keep that lamp burning. We find, by daily expe- 
rience, that the earthly house of this tabernacle is mouldering and going to 
decay ; Lord, make us to consider this, that we may secure mansions in the 
house not made with hands. 

2. He meditates upon the brevity and vanity of life, pleading it with God for 
relief under the burthens of life, as Job often, and pleading it with himself for 
his quickening to the business of life. 

Ist. Man’s life on earth is short, and of no continuance, and that is a reason 
why we should sit loose to it, and prepare for the end of it; ver. 5, “ Be- 
hold, thou hast made my sg as an handbreadth,” the breadth of four fingers, 
a certain dimension, a small one, and the measure whereof we have always 
about us, always before our eyes. We need no rod, no pole, no measuring line, 
wherewith to take the dimension of our days, nor any skill in arithmetic where- 
with to compute the number of them; no, we have the standard of them at our 
fingers’-end, and there is no multiplication of it; it is but one handbreadth in 
all. Our time is short, and God has made it so; for the number of our months 
is with him. It is short, and he knows it to be so; it is as nothing before thee. 
He remembers how short our time is, Ps. 1xxxix. 47. It is nothing in compari- 
son with thee, so some. All time is nothing to God’s eternity, much less our 
share of time. 

2nd. Man’s life on earth is vain, and of no value, and therefore it is folly to he 
fond of it, and wisdom to make sure of a better life. Adam is Abel, man is 
vanity in his present state; is not what he seems to be, has not what he pro- 
mised himself. He and all his comforts lie at a continual uncertainty, and if there 
were not another life after this, all things considered, 
He is vanity, that is, he is mortal, he is mutable. Observe how emphatically 
this truth is expressed here. First. Every man is vanity, without exception ; 
high and low, rich and poor, all meet in this. Secondly. He isso at his best 
estate, when he is young, and strong, and healthful, in wealth and honour, and 
the height of prosperity; when he is most easy, and merry, and secure, and 
thinks his mountain stands strong. J'hirdly. He is altogether vanity, as vain as 

ou can imagine. All man is all vanity, so it may be read; every thing about 
1im is uncertain, nothing is substantial and durable but what relates to the new 
man. ourthly. Verily he isso. ‘This is a truth of undoubted certainty, but 
which we are very unwilling to believe, and need to have solemnly attested to 
us, as indeed it is by frequent instances. /ifthly. Selah is annexed, as a note 
commanding observation, Stop here, and pause a while, that you may take 
time to consider and apply this truth, that every man is vanity. We ourselves 
are so. 

Now for the proof of the vanity of man, as mortal, he here instances in three 
things, and shews the vanity of each of them, ver. 6. 1st. The vanity of our joys 
and honours; “Surely every man walketh” (even when he walks in state, when 
he walks in pleasure) in a shadow, in an image, “in a vain show.” When he 
makes a figure, his fashion passeth away, and his great pomp is but great fancy, 
Acts xxv. 23. It is but a show, and therefore a vain show, like the rainbow, the 
gaudy colours of which must needs vanish, and disappear quickly, when the 
substratum is but a cloud, a vapour; such is life, Jas. iv. 14, and therefore suck 
are all the gaieties of it. 2nd. The vanity of our griefs and fears; “‘ Surely they 
are disquieted in vain.” Our peel bated are often groundless ; we vex our- 
selves without any just cause, and the occasions of our trouble are many times 
the creatures of our own fancy and imagination; and they are always fruitless ; 
we disquiet ourselves in vain, for we cannot, with all our disquietment, alter 
the nature of things, nor the counsel of God, ‘Things will be as they are, when 
we haye disquieted ourselves never so much about them. 3rd. The vanity of 
our cares and toils. He takes a great deal of pains to heap up riches, and they 
are but like heaps of muck in the furrows of the field, good for nothing unless 
they be spread. But when he has filled his treasures with his trash he knows 
not who shall gather them, nor to whom they shall descend when he is gone; 
for he shall not take them away with him. He asks not, For whom do 1 labour 
and that is his folly, Hccl. iv. 8. But if he did ask he could not tell whether 
he should be a wise man or a fool, a friend or a foe, Eecl. ii. 19. “This is 
vanity. ; 


7 And now, Lord, what wait I for ? 

My hope ¢s in thee ‘ 
Deliver me from all my transgressions : 

Make me not the reproach of the foolish. 

‘I was dumb, I opened not my mouth; 

Because thou didst é¢. 

Remove thy stroke away from me: 

I am consumed by the blow of thine hand, 
When thou with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity. 
Thou makest his beauty to consume away like a moth : 
Surely every man ¢s vanity. Selah. 

Hear my prayer, O Lorn, 

And give ear unto my cry ; 


he were made in vain. 
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“illusions” or “delusions” of their translation to impure ideas. 
This, however, is wholly gratuitous. The Hebrews used the word 
“loins,” as we may “bosom,” “heart,” &c., to denote strong emotion. 

xxxviii. 11. The Hebrew word rendered “ sore” denotes a stroke 
or affliction. ‘The psalmist’s friends stood at a distance from 
during his affliction. 

xxxviii. 17. For “ready to halt,” the Syriac is “ready to 


and the Greek and Latin have “ready for scourges,” bab 
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PSALM XL. 


Hold not thy peace at my tears: 

For I am a stranger with thee, 

And a sojourner, as all my fathers were. 
18 O spare me, that I may recover strength, 

Refore I go hence, and be no more. 


The }slmist having meditated on the shortness and uncertainty of life, and 

the vamty and vexation of spirit that attends all the comforts of life, here, in 
these verses, turns his eyes and heart heavenward. When there is no solid 
satisfaction to be had in the creature, it is to be found in God, and in com- 
munion with him; and to him we should be driven by our disappointments in 
the world. David here speaks, 
_ First. His dependence on God, ver. 7. Seeing all is vanity, and man himself 
isso, 1. He despairs of a happiness in the things of the meni, and disclaims all 
expectations from it. ‘“ Now, Lord, what wait I for?” Even nothing from the 
things of sense and time; I have nothing to wish for, nothing to hope for from 
this earth. Note, The consideration of the vanity and frailty ot human life 
should deaden our desires to the things of this world, and lower our expecta- 
tions from it. Ifthe world be such a thing as this, God deliver me from having 
or seeking my portion in it. We cannot count upon constant health and pros- 
perity, nor upon comfort in every relation, for it is allas uncertain as our con- 
tinuance here. Now, though I have sometimes fooiishly promised myself this 
and the other from the world, now I am of another oy 2. He takes hold of 
happiness and satisfaction in God; “‘ My hope is in thee.” Note, When crea- 
ture confidences fail it is our comfort that we have a God to go to, a God to 
trust to, and we should thereby be quickened to take so much the faster hold 
of him by faith. 

Secondiy. His submission to God, and his cheerful acquiescence in his holy 
will, ver. 9. If our hope be in God for a happiness in the other world, we may 
well afford to reconcile ourselves to all the ispensations of his providence con- 
cerning us in this world. “Iwas dumb, I opened not my mouth,” in a way of 
complaint and murmuring. He now again recovered that serenity and sedateness 
of mind which was disturbed, ver. 2. Whatever comforts he is deprived of, 
whatever crosses he is burthened with, he will be easy; “because thou didst 
it.” It did not come to pass by chance; but according to thine appointment. 
We may here see, 1. A good God doing all, and ordering all events concerning 
us. Of every event we may say, This is the finger of God, it is the Lord's doing, 
whoever were the instruments. 2. A good man for that reason saying nothing 
against it. He is dumb, he has nothing to object, no question to ask, no dispute 
to raise upon it; all that God doth is well done. 

‘Thirdly. His desire towards God, and the prayers he puts up to him; “Is any 
afflicted? let him pray,” as David here 4 

1. For the pardoning of his sin and the preventing of his shame, ver. 8. Before 
he prays, ver. 10, “Remove thy stroke from me,” he prays, ver. 8, “ Deliver me 
from all mine offences,” from the guilt I have contracted, the punishment I 
have deserved, and the power of corruption I have been captivated by. When 
God forgives our sins, he delivers us from them, he delivers us from them 
all. He pleads, “ Make me not a reproach to the foolish.” Wicked people are 
foolish people; and they then shew their folly most when they think to shew 
their wit by scoffing at God’s people. When David em that God would 
pardon his sins, and not make him a reproach, it is to be taken as a prayer for 
peace of conscience; Lord, leave me not to the power of melancholy, which 
the foolish will laugh at me for. And as a prayer for grace, that God would 
never leave him to himself so far as to do any thing that might make him a 
reproach to bad men. Note, This is a good reason why we should both watch 


‘and pray against sin, because the credit of our profession is nearly concerned in | 


the preservation of our See pe , F ; 
2. For the removal! of his affliction, that he might speedily be eased of his 
present burthens; ver. 10, “ Remove thy stroke away from me.” Note, When 
we are under the correcting hand of God, our eye must be to God himself, and 
not to any other for relief ; he only that inflicts the stroke can renjove it. And 
we may then in faith, and with satisfaction, pray that our afflictions may be 
removed, when our sins are pardoned, Jsa. xxxviii. 17, and when as here the 


ee ate is sanctified, and has done its work, and we are humbled under the | 


re) ; 
Ist. He pleads the great extremity he was reduced to by his affliction, which 
e him the proper object of God’s compassion: “I am consumed by the blow 
of thy hand.” His sickness prevailed to that degree that his spirits failed, his 
strength was wasted, and his body emaciated. The blow or conflict of thine 
hand has brought me even to the gates of death. Note, The strongest, and 
boldest, and best of men cannot bear up under, much less make head against, the 
power of God's wrath. It was not his case only, but any man will find himself 
‘an unequal match for the Almighty, ver. 11. When God doth at any time con- 
tend with us, when with rebukes he corrects us, First. We cannot impeach the 
equity of his controversy, but must acknowledge that he is righteous in it; for 
lian he correcteth man it is for iniquity. Our ways and our doings pro- 
cure the trouble to ourselves, and we are beaten with a rod of our own making. 
It is “the yoke of our transgressions” though it be bound with his hand, 
Lam. i. \4. “Secondly. We cannot oppose the effects of his controversy, but he 
will be too hard for us. As we have nothing to move in arrest of his judgment, 
so we have no way of escaping the execution. ~ God’s rebukes “make man’s 
beauty to consume away like a moth;” we see it often, we feel it sometimes, how 
much the body is weakened and ae by sickness in a little time. The coun- 
tenance is changed; where is the ruddy c eek and lip, the sprightly eye, the 
lively look, the smiling face? It is the reverse of all this. What a poor thing is 
beauty, and what fools are they that are proud of it, or in love with it, when it 
will certainly and may quickly be consumed thus? Some make the moth to 
represent man, who is as easily crushed as a moth with the touch of a finger 
Job iv. 19. Others make it to represent the Divine rebukes, which silently and 
insensibly waste and consume us, as the moth doth the garment. All which 
abundantly proves what he had said before, that surely every man is vanity, 
weak and he pless; so he will be found when God comes to contend with him. 
end. He pleads the good impressions made upon him by his affliction. He 
hoped the end was accomplished for which it was sent, and that therefore it 
would be removed in mercy; and unless an affliction hath done its work, though 
it may be removed, it is not removed in mercy. First. It had set him a weeping, 
and he hoped God would take notice of that. When “the Lord God called to 
mourning,” he answered the call, and accommodated himself to the dispensation, 
and therefore could in faith pray, “Lord, hold not thy peace at my tears,’ 
ver. 12. He that doth not willing ly afflict and grieve the children of men, much 
less his own children, will not hold his peace at their tears, but will either speak 
deliverance for them, (and if he speak it is done,) or in the meantime speak com- 
fort to them, and make them to hear joy and gladness, Secondly. It had set him 
a praying; and afflictions are sent to stir up prayer, -If they have that effect, 
and when we are afflicted we pray more, and pray better than before, we may 


hope that God will hear our prayer, and give ear to our ery; for the prayer 


xxxviii, 18. For “I will be sorry,” &c., the Syriac translates, “I 
shall be purified from my sin.” The words point to inward painful 
remorse for sin. ; 1 

xxxviii. 19. The idea of the first clause is, ““my enemies have 

ife and stre! ig 
a mae, Calon explanations of Jeduthun have been advo- 
cated, but it is proper to regard it simply as the name of a Levite 
who distinguished himself in the service of song. From him it is 
Ms ‘ 
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which by his providence he gives occasion for, and which by his Spirit of grace 
he indites, shall not return void. Thirdly. It had helped to wean him from the 
world, and to take his affections off from it. Now he began more than ever to 
look upon himself as a stranger and sojourner here, like all his fathers, not at 
home in this world, but travelling through it to another, to a better, and would 
never reckon himself at home till he came to heaven. He pleads it with God; 
Lord, take cognizance of me, and of my wants and burthens, for | am a stranger 
here, and therefore meet with strange usage; Il am slighted and oppressed as a 
stranger, and whence should I expect relief but from thee, from that other 
country to which I belong ? 

Lastly. He prays for a reprieve yet a little longer; ver. 13, “O spare me,” 


ease me, raise me up from this illness, “that I may recover strength” both in 
body and mind, that I may ees into amore calm and composed frame of spirit, 
and may be better prepared for another world, beiore 1 go hence by death and 


shall be no more in this world. Some make this to be a passionate wish that 
God would send him help autekly or it would be too late, like that Job x. 20, 21. 
But I rather take it as a pious prayer that God would continue him here till by 
his cae he had made him fit to £0 hence, and that he might finish the work of 
life before his life was finished. ‘ Let my soul live and it shall praise thee.” 


PSALM XL. 


It should seem David penned this psalm upon occasion of his deliverance, by the power 
and goodness of God, from some great and pressing trouble, by which he was in danger 
of being overwhelmed; probably it was some trouble of mind, arising from a sense of 
sin, and of God's displeasure against him for it. Whatever it was, the same Spirit that 
indited his praises for that deliverance was in him at the same time a spirit of pro- 
phecy, testifying of the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow; or ever 
he was aware he was led to speak of Christ’s undertaking, and the discharge of his 
undertaking, in words that must be applied to Christ only; and therefore how far the 
praises that here go before that illustrious prophecy, and the prayers that follow, may 
safely and profitably be applied to him, it will be worth while to consider in this psalm. 
I. David records God’s favour to him in delivering him out of his deep distress, with 
thankfulness to his praise, ver. 1—5. II. Thence he takes occasion to speak of the 
work of our redemption by Christ, ver. 6—10. III, That gives him encouragement to 
pray to God for mercy and grace, both for himself and for his friends, ver. 11—17. If 
in singing this psalm we mix faith with the prophecy of Christ, and join in sincerity 
with the praises and prayers here offered up, we make melody with our hearts to the 


ey To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
WAITED patiently for the Lorp ; 
And he inclined unto me, and heard my cry, 
2 He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, 
Out of the miry clay, 
And set my feet upon a rock, 
And established my goings. 
3 And he hath put a new song in my mouth, 
Even praise unto our God: 
Many shall see 7¢, and fear, 
And shall trust in the Lorp 
4 Blessed zs that man that maketh the Lorp his trust, 
And respecteth not the proud, nor such as turn aside to 
lies. [thou hast done, 
5 Many, O Lorp my God, are thy wonderful works which 
And thy thoughts which are to us-ward : 
They cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee : 
If I would declare and speak of them, they are more than 


cen be numbered. 


In these verses we have, 

First. The great distress and trouble that the psalmist was in. This is sup- 
posed, ver. 2, that he was plunged into a horrible pit, and into miry clay; out of 
which he could not work himself, and in which he found himself sinking yet 
farther. He saith nothing here either of the sickness of his body or the insults 
of his enemies, and therefore we have reason to think it was some inward dis- 
quiet and perplexity of spirit that was now his greatest grievance. Despondency 
of spirit under the sense of God’s withdrawings, and prevailing doubts and 
fears about the eternal state, are indeed a horrible pit and miry clay, and have 
been so to many a dear chiid of God. 

Secondly. His humble attendance upon God, and his believing expectations 
from him in those depths: “1 waited patiently for the Lord,” ver. 1; ‘ waiting 
I waited.’ He expected relief from no other but from God; the same hand that 
tears must heal, that smites must bind Ups Hos. vi. 1, or it will never be done. 
From God he expected relief, and he was big with the expectation, not doubting 
but it would come in due time. There is power enough in God to help the 
weakest, and grace enough in God to help the unworthiest of all his people that 
trust in him. But he waited patiently ; which intimates that the relief did not 
come quickly, yet he doubted not but it would come, and resolved to continue 
believing, and Foote: and praying, till it did come. ‘Those whose expectation 
is from God may wait with assurance, but must wait with patience. Now this 
is very applicable to Christ. His agony both in the garden and on the cross was 
the same continued, and it was a horrible pis and miry clay. Then was his soul 
troubled and exceeding sorrowful; but then he prayed, “‘ Father, glorify thy 
name,” “Father, save me;” then he kept hold of his relation to his Father, 
“My God, my God,” and thus waited patiently for him. 

Thirdly, His comfortable experience of God's goodness to him in his distress, 
which he records for the honour of God, and his own and others’ encourage- 
ment. 

1. God answered his prayers: “He inclined unto me and heard my cry.” 
Those that wait patiently for God, though they may wait long, do not wait in 
vain. Our Lord Jesus “ was heard in that he feared,” Heb. v. 7. Nay, he was 
sure the Father heard him always. 

2. He silenced his fears, and stilled the tumult of his spirits, and gave him a 
settled peace of conscience, ver. 2. He brought me out of that horrible pit of 
despondency and despair, scattered the clouds, and shone bright upon my soul 
with the assurances of his favour, and not only so, but set my feet upon a rock, 
and established my goings. Those that have been under the prevalency of a 


maintained that one of the bands of Temple singers was called. Here 
it is the man Jeduthun. Some have said this psalm was written 
after the captivity of Babylon, but there is no reason whatever for 
that idea, 

xxxix. 5. Meditations on the brevity of human life have been 
always common. ‘T'hose in the psalm before us may be compared 
with passages in Cicero, Plutarch, Terence, Sophocles, Theognis, 
Plato, Maximus Tyrius, &c. 
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religious melancholy, and by the grace of God have been relieved, may vey 
> 


this very feclingly to themselves. ‘They are brought up out of a horrible pit, an 
ist. The mercy is completed by the setting of their feet upon a rock, where they 
find firm footing, are as much elevated with the hopes of heaven as they were 


before cast down with the fears of hell. Christ is the rock on which a poor 


soul may stand fast, and on whose mediation alone, between us and God, we | 


can build any solid hopes or satisfaction. 2nd. It is continued in the establish- 
ment of their goings. Where God has given a stedfast hope, he expects there 
should be a steady, regular conversation, and if that be the blessed fruit of it 
we have reason to acknowledge with abundance of thankfulness the riches and 
power of his grace. 

3. He filled him with joy, as well as peace, in believing. “He hath put anew 
song in my mouth,” that is, he has given me cause to rejoice, and a heart to 
rejoice. He was brought as it were into a new world, and that filled his mouth 
with a new song, even praise to our God; for to his praise and glory must all 
our songs be sung. Fresh mercies, especially such as we never yet received, 
eall for new songs. ‘This is applicable to our Lord Jesus, in his reception to 
paradise, his resurrection from the grave, and his exaltation to the joy and 
glory set before him; he was brought out of the horrible pit, set upon a rock, 
and had a new song put in his mouth. 

Fourthly. The good improvement that should be made of this instance of 
God's goodness to David. 

1. David’s experience wonld be an encouragement to many to hope in God, 
and for that end he leaveth it here upon record. “ Many shall see and fear, 
and trust in the Lord.” They shall fear the Lord and his justice, which brought 
David, and the Son of David, into that horrible pit, and shall say, “If this be 
done to the green tree, what shall be done to the dry 2” They shall fear the 
Lord and his goodness, in filling the mouth of David, and the Son of David, 
with new songs of joy and praise. ‘There is a holy, reverent fear of God which 
is not only consistent with, but the foundation of, our hope in him. They shall 
not fear him and shun him, but fear him and trust in him, in their greatest 
straits, not doubting but to find him as able and ready to help them as David 
did in his distress. God’s dealings with our Lord Jesus are our great encou- 
ragement to trust in God. When it pleased the Lord to bruise him, and 
put him to grief for our sins, he demanded our debt from him; and when he 
raised him from the dead, and set him at his own right hand, he made it to 
appear that he had accepted the payment he made, and was satisfied with 
it; and what greater encouragement can we have to fear and worship God, 
and to trust in him? see Lom. iv. 25; v. 1,2. ‘The psalmist invites others to 
make God their hope, as he did, by pronouncing those happy that do so; ver. 4, 
“Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord his trust,” and him only, that has 
great and good thoughts of him, and is entirely devoted to him, and respecteth 
not the proud; doth not do as they do that trust in themselves, nor depend 
upon those who proudly encourage others to trust in them, for both the one 
and the other turn aside to lies, as indeed all those do that turn aside from God. 
This is applicable particularly to our faith in Christ. Blessed are they that 
trust in him, and in his righteousness alone, and respect not the proud Pharisees 
that set up their own righteousness in competition with that; that will not be 
governed by their dictates, nor turn aside to lies with the unbelieving Jews, 
who submit not to the righteousness of God, Rom. x. 3. Blessed are mie that 
escape this temptation. 

2. The joyful sense he had of this mercy led him to observe with thankfulness 
the many other favours he had received from God, ver.5. When God puts 
new songs into our mouth, we must not forget our former songs, but repeat 
them; “ Many, O Lord my God, are thy wonderful works, which thou hast 
done,” both for me and others. This is but one of many. Many are the benefits 
with which we are daily loaded, both by the Bee artey and by the grace of 
God. ist. They are his works. Not only the gifts of his bounty, but the 
operations of his power; he works for us, he works in us, and thus he favours 
us with matter not only for thanks, but for praise. 2nd. They are his won- 
derful works. The contrivance of them admirable; his condescension to us in 
bestowing them upon us admirable; eternity itself will be short enough to be 
spent in the admiration of them. 3rd. His wonderful works are all the product 
of his thoughts to usward. He doth all according to the counsel of his own 
will, Eph. i. 11; the purposes of his grace, which he purposed in himself, 
Eph. iii. 11. They are the projects of infinite wisdom, the designs of ever- 
lasting love, 1 Cor. ii. 7; Jer. xxxi. 3; thoughts of good, and not of evil, 
Jer. xxix. 11. His gifts and callings will therefore be without repentance, 
because they are not sudden resolves, but the result of his thoughts, his many 
thoughts, to usward. 4th. They are innumerable. They cannot be methodized 
or reckoned up in order. There is an order in all God’s works, but they are 
80 many that present themselves to our view at once, that we know not where 
to begin nor which to name next; the order of them, and their natural refer- 
ences and dependences, and how the links of the golden chain are joined is 
a mystery to us, and what we shall not be able to account for till the veil be 
rent, and the mystery of God finished. Nor can they be counted, not the very 
heads of them. When we have said the most we can of the wonders of Divine 
love to us, we must conclude with an et ca@teru,—‘ and such like, and adore the 
depth, despairing to find the bottom. 


6 Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire ; 

Mine ears hast thou opened : 

Burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not required. 

Then said I, Lo, I come: 

In the volume of the book ?¢ zs written of me, 

I delight to do thy will, O my God: 

Yea, thy law zs within my heart. 

I have preached righteousness in the great congregation : 

Lo, I have not refrained my lips, O Lorn, thou knowest. 

I have not hid thy righteousness within my heart; 

I have declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation: 

I have not concealed thy Jovingkindness and thy truth 
from the great congregation. 


The psalmist being struck with amazement at the wonderful works that God 
had done for his people, is strangely carried out here to foretell that work 
of wonder which excelleth all the rest, and is the foundation and fountain of 
all, that of our redemption by our Lord Jesus Christ. God's thoughts, which 
were to usward concerning that work, were the most curious, the most copious, 
the most gracious, and therefore above any other to be most admired. This 
p ragraph is quoted by the apostle, Heb. x. 5, &c., and applied to Christ, and 


10 


xxxix. 6, The Latin is, “surely man passeth as an image.” Our 
translators also have the word “image” in the margin. The 
meaning is that man is rather a semblance than a reality on earth, 
rather a shadow than a substance. 

xxxix. 11. The words rendered, “thou makest his beauty to con- 
sume away like a moth,” may be somewhat amended. According to 
the margin, the Hebrew is, ‘‘ thou makest that which is to be desired 
in him to melt away.” The idea is that God causes whatever he 
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‘| has ‘brought in, Dan. ix. 24; compare Rom. i. 16, 17. 


Xi. 


his undertasing for us. As in the institutions, so in the devotions of the Old 

Testament, there is more of Christ than perhaps the Old Testament saints were 

aware of; and when the apostle would shew us the Redeemer’s voluntary 

undertaking of his work, he doth not fetch his account out of the book of 

ete s secret counsels, which belong not to us, but from the things revealed. 
serve, 3 ; 

First. The utter insufficiency of the legal sacrifices to atone for sin in order 
to our peace with God, and our happiness in him. “ Sacrifice and offering thou 
didst not desire,” that is, thou wouldst not have the Redeemer to offer them; 
something he must have to offer, but not these, Heb. viii. 3, therefore he must 
not be of the house of Aaron, Heb. vii. 14. Or, in the days of the Messiah burnt- 
oifering and sin-offering will no longer be required, but all those ceremonial 
institutions will be abolished. But that is not all; even while the law con- 
cerning them was in full force, it might be said, God did not desire them, nor 
accept them for their own sake. They could not take away the guilt of sin by 
satisfying God’s justice; the life of a sheep, which is so much inferior in value 
to that of a man, (Mat. xii. 12,) could not pretend to be an equivalent, much less 
an expedient to preserve the honour of God’s government and laws, and repair 
the injury done to that honour by the sin of man. They could not take away 
the terror of sin by pacifying the conscience, nor the power of sin, by sancti- 
fying the nature; it was impossible, /eb. ix. 9; x. 1—4. What there was in 
them that was valuable resulted from their reference to Jesus Christ, of whom 
they were types; shadows indeed, but shadows of good things to come, and 
trials of the faith and obedience of God's people; of their obedience to the law, 
and their faith in the Gospel. But the substance must come, which is Christ, 
who must bring that glory to God, and that grace to man, which it was 
impossible these sacrifices should ever do. 

Secondly. The designation of our Lord Jesus to the work and office of 
Mediator. “Mine ears hast thou opened,” that is, God the Father disposed 
him to the undertaking, /sa. 1. 5, 6, and then obliged him to go through with 
it. ‘Mine ear hast thou digged.’ it is supposed to allude to the law and custom 
of binding servants to serve for ever, by boring their ear to the door-post: see 

vx. xxi. 6. Our Lord Jesus was so in love with his undertaking, that he would 
not go out free from it, and therefore engaged to persevere for ever in it. And 
for this reason he is able to save us to the uttermost, because he has engaged 
to serve his Father to the uttermost, who upholds him in it, Jsa. xlii. 1. 

Thirdly. His own voluntary consent to this undertaking. “ Then said I, Lo, 
I come ;” then, when sacrifice and offering would not do, rather than the work 
should be undone, “I said, Lo, 1 come,” to enter the lists with the powers of 
darkness, and to advance the interests of God’s glory and kingdom. Th’s speaks 
three things: 1. That he freely offered himself to this service, which he was 
under no engagement at all to, prior to his own voluntary susception. It was 
no sooner proposed to him, but with the greatest cheerfulness he consented 
to it, and was wonderfully well pleased with the undertaking; had he not been 
perteokly pons in it he could not have been a pad eri ot could not have 

een a sacrifice; for it is by this will—this animus offerentis,—‘mind of the 
offerer,—_that we are sanctified, Heb. x. 10. 2. That he firmly obliged himself 
to it. “I come,” that is, 1 promise to come in the fulness of time. And there- 
fore the apostle saith, it was when he came into the world that he had an actual 
regard to this promise, by which he had engaged his heart to approach unto 
God. He thus entered into bonds not only to shew the greatness of his love, 
but because he was to-have the honour of his undertaking before he had fully 
peresee it; though the price was not paid, it was secured to be paid, so that 

e was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 3. That he frankly 
owned himseif engaged. He said, “Lo, I come;” said it all along to the Old 
Testament saints, who therefore knew him by the title of 6 épxouevos,—“ he that 
should come.” This word was the foundation on which they built their faith 
and hope, and which they locked and longed for the accomplishment of. 

Fourthly. The reason why he came in pursuance of his undertaking. Because 
in the volume of the book it was written of him. 1. In the close rolls of the 
Divine decree and counsel, there it was written, that his ear was opened; and 
he said, ‘Lo, lcome.” There the covenant of redemption was recorded, the 
counsel of peace between the Father and the Son; and to that he had an eye 
in all he did, the commandment he received of his Father. 2. In the letters 
patent of the Old Testament, Moses and all the prophets testified of him; in 
all the volumes of that book something or other was written of him, which 
he had an eye to, that all might be accomplished, Jno. xix. 28. 

Fifthly. The pleasure he took in his undertaking. Having freely offered 
himself to it, he did not fail, nor was discouraged, but proceeded with all 
Feeney satisfaction to himself; ver. 8, 9, “I delight to do thy will, O my God.” 

t was to Christ his meat and drink to go on with the work appointed to him, 
Jno. iv. 34, and the reason here given is, “Thy law is within my heart.” It is 
written there; it rules there; it is an active, commanding principle there; 
it is meant of the law concerning the work and office of the Mediator, what 
he was to do and suffer. This law was dear to him, and had an influence upon 
him in his whole undertaking. Note, When the law of God is written in our 
hearts, our duty will be our delight. 

Sixthly. The publication of the Gospel to the children of men, even in the 
great congregation, ver. 9, 10. The same that as a priest wrought out redemp- 
tion for us, as a prophet by his own preaching first, then by his apostles, and 
still by his Word and Spirit, makes it known to us. The great salvation began 
to be spoken by the Lord, Heb. ii. 3, It is the Gospel of Christ that is preaened 
to all nations. Observe, 1. What it is that is preached. It is righteousness, 
ver. 9; God’s righteousness, ver. 10; the everlasting righteousness which Christ 

; c . It is God’s faithfulness 
to his promise, and the salvation which had long been looked for; it is God’s 
lovingkindness and his truth,—his mercy according to his word. Note, In the 
work of our redemption we ought to take notice how bright all the Divine 
attributes shine, and give to God the praise of each of them. 2. T’o whom it is 
preached. To the great congregation, ver. 9; and again, ver. 10. When Christ 
was here on earth he preached to multitudes, thousands at a time. The Gospel 
was preached both to Jews and Gentiles, to great congregations of both. 
Solemn religious assemblies are a Divine institution, and in them the glory of 
God in the face of Christ ought to be both praised to the glory of God and 
preached for the edification of men. 3. How it is preached. Freely and openly; 

‘I have not refrained my lips;” I have not hid it; 1 have not concealed it 
This intimates, that whoever undertook to preach the Gospel of Christ would 
be in great temptation to hide it, and conceal it, because it must be preached 
with great contention, and in the face of great opposition. But Christ himself 
and those whom he calls to that work, set their faces as a flint, /sa. 1. 7, and 
were wonderfully carried on in it. And it is well for us that they were so, for 
by this means our eyes come to see this joyful light, and our ears to hear this 
joyful sound, which otherwise we might tor ever have perished in ignorance of. 


11 Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O Lorp3; 
Let thy lovingkindness and thy truth continually ro- 
~ serve me. 


prizes, or is prized in man, to pass away as a garment is consumed 
by a moth. 

xl. 6. There is very much diversity of opinion about the words 
translated, “ mine ears hast thou opened,” i:e., dug or bored. Ac- 
cording to some, the allusion is to the Hebrew law, which enjoined 
the piercing of the ear with an awl. But why may not the words 
mean. that He who formed the ear, and opens it to receive instrue- 
tion, has given the speaker ears to hear, willingness to hear, or an 
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}2 For innumerable evils have compassed me about: 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, 
So that I am not able to look up ; 
They are more than the hairs of mine head: 
Therefore my heart faileth me. 
Be pleased, O Lorn, to deliver me: 
O Lorp, make haste to help me. 
Let them be ashamed and confounded together 
That seek after my soul to destroy it; 
Let them be driven backward and put to shame 
That wish me evil. 
Tet them be desolate for a reward of their shame 
That say unto me, Aha, aha. 
Let all those that seek thee 
Rejoice and be glad in thee: 
Let such as love thy salvation 
Say continually, The Lorp be magnified. 
But I am poor and needy ; 
Yet the Lorp thinketh upon me: 
Thou art my help and my deliverer ; 
Make no tarrying, O my God. 
The psalmist having meditated upon the work of redemption, and spoken 
of it in the person of the Messiah, now comes to make improvement of the 


doctrine of his mediation between us and God, and therefore speaks in his own 
person. Christ having done his Father’s will, and fi 


13 


14 


16 


17 


r ’ finished his work, and 
given orders for the preaching of the Gospel to every creature, we are encou- 
raged to come boldly to the throne of grace for mercy and_grace. 

irst. This may encourage us to pray for the mercy of God, and to put our- 
selves under the och ato of that mercy, ver. 11: Lord, thou hast not spared 
thy Son, nor withheld him, withhold not thou thy tender mercies then, which 
thou hast laid up for us in him; for wilt thou not with him also freely give 
us all things? Rom. viii. 32. “‘ Let thy lovingkindness and thy truth continually 
preserve me.” The best saints are in continual danger, and see themselves 
undone, if they be not continually preserved by the grace of God; and the 
everlasting lovingkindness and truth of God is that which we have to depend 
upon for our preservation to the heavenly kingdom, Ps. lxi. 7. 

Secondly. This may encourage us in reference to the guilt of sin, that Jesus 
Christ has done that towards our discharge from it which sacrifice and offering 
could not do. See here, 1. The frightful sight he had of sin, ver. 12. This 
was it that made the discovery he was now favoured with of a Redeemer very 
welcome to him. He saw his iniquities to be evils, the worst of evils; he saw 
that they compassed him about; in all the reviews of his life, and his reflec- 
tions upon each step of it, still he discovered something amiss. The threatening 
consequences of his sin surrounded him; look which way he would he saw some 
mischief or other waiting for him, which he was conscious to himself his sins 
had deserved. He saw them taking hold of him, arresting him, as the bailiff 
doth the poor debtor; he saw them to be innumerable, and more than the hairs 
of his head. Convinced, awakened consciences are apprehensive of danger, 
from the numberless number of the sins of infirmity, which seem small as hairs, 
but being numerous are very dangerous; “ Who can understand his errors ? ” 
God numbers our hairs, Mat. x. 30, which yet we cannot number, so he keeps 
an account of our sins, which we keep no account of. The sight of sin so 
oppressed him, that he could not hold up his head, “ I am not able to look up ;” 
much less could he keep up his heart, “therefore my heart fails me.” Note, The 
sight of our sins in their own colours would drive us to distraction if we had 
not at the same time some sight of a Saviour. «2. The careful recourse he 
had to God under the sense of sin, ver. 13. Seeing himself brought by his sins 
to the very brink of ruin, eternal ruin, with what a holy passion does he cr 
out, “ Be pleased, O Lord, to deliver me,” ver. 13. O save me from the wrath 
to come, and the present terrors I am in through the apprehensions of that 
wrath. I am undone, I die, I perish, without speedy relief. In a case of this 
nature, where the bliss of an immortal soul is concerned, delays are dangerous ; 
therefore, “ O Lord, make haste to help me.” 

Thirdly. This may encourage ‘us to hope 
enemies, that seek after our souls to destroy them, ver. 14; the roaring lion 
thut goes about continually seeking to devour :—if Christ has triumphed over 
them, we through him s be more than conquerors. In the belief of this 
we may pray with humble boldness, “ Let them be ashamed and confounded 
together, and driven backward,” ver. 14; “Let them be desolate,” ver. 15. 
Both the conversion of a sinner and the glorification of a saint are great dis- 
avpointments to Satan; who doth his utmost with all his power and subtlety 
to hinder both. Now, our Lord Jesus having undertaken to bring about the 
salvation of all his chosen, we may in faith prey ee both these be that 
vreat adversary may be confounded. When a child of God is brought into 
that horrible pit and the miry clay, Satan cries, Aha, aha, thinking he has 
gained his point; but he shall rage when he sees the brand plucked out of the 
fire, and shall be desolate for a reward of his shame. “The Lord rebuke thee, 
O Satan ;” “The accuser of the brethren is cast out.” . : 

Fourthly. This may encourage all that seek God, and love his salvation, to 
rejoice in him and to praise him, ver. 16. See here, 1. The character of good 

ple, conformable to the laws of natural religion; they seek God, desire his 
‘avour, and in all their exigences apply themselves to him, as a people should 
seek unto their God. And conformable to the laws of revealed religon; they 
love his salvation, that great salvation of which the prophets inquired and 
searched diligently, avd 3 the Redeemer undertook to work out, when he said, 
“Lo, Lcome.” All that shall be saved love the salvation, not only as a salvation 
from hell, but a salvation from sin. 2. The happiness secured to ied people, 
by this prophetical prayer. ‘hey that, seek God shall rejoice and be glad in 
him; and with good reason, for he will not only be found of them, but will 
be their bountiful rewarder. They that love his salvation shall be filled with 
the joy of his salvation; and shall say continuall 
and thus they shall have a heaven upon earth. Blessed are they that are thus 


na het "This an encourage the saints in distress and affliction to trust in 
obedient spirit? The first-named and more common explanation 
may be dismissed, and we may take as an instructive parallel the 
text of the prophet, “To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams”—that is, “Thou hast given me grace to offer 
something better than the legal sacrifices, even a willing obedience, 
my life, my all.” The celebrated passage in Heb. x. 5—10 begins, 


has ifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me.” Of the prophetic application of this there is no doubt ; 


for victory over our spiritual 


> ‘The Lord be magnitied,” ' 


God, and comfort themselves in him, ver. 17: David himself was one of these ; 

I am prot and needy.” A _king, perhaps, now on the throne; and yet being 
troublec in spirit, he calls himself poor and needy, lost and undone without 
a Saviour. In want and distress, “ yet the Lord thinketh upon me,” in and 
through the Mediator, by whom we are made accepted. Men forget the poor 
and needy, and seldom think of them; but God’s thoughts towards them, which 
he had spoken of, ver. 5, are their support and comfort. ‘They may assure 
themselves that God is their nel under their troubles, and will be in due tin-e 
their deliverer out of their troubles, and will make no long tarrying; for the 
vision is for an appointed time, and therefore, though it tarry, we May wait for 
it, for it shall come; it will come, it will not tarry. 


PSALM XLII. 


God’s kindness and truth have often been the support and comfort of the saints, when 
they have had most experience of men’s unkindness and treachery; David here found 
them so upon a sick-bed, when he found his enemies very barbarous, but his God very 
gracious. I. He here comforts himself in his communion with God under his sickness, 
by faith receiving and laying hold of God’s promises to him, ver. 1—3; and lifting up 
his heart in prayer to God, ver.4. II. He here represents the malice of his enemies 
against him, their malicious censures of him, their spiteful reflections upon him, and 
their insolent carriage towards him, ver. 5—9. III. He leaves his case with God, not 
doubting but that he would own and favour him, ver. 10, 11; and so the psalm con- 
cludes with a doxology, ver. 13. Is any afflicted with sickness? let him sing the begin- 
ning of the psalm; is any persecuted by enemies? let him sing the latter end of it; and 
we may, any of us, in singing of it, meditate upon both the calamities and comforts 
of good people in this world. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


LESSED is he that considereth the poor : 
The Lorp will deliver him in time of trouble. 

2 The Lorp will preserve him, and keep him alive ; 

And he shall be blessed upon the earth : 

And thou wilt not deliver him unto the will of his enemies. 
3 The Lorp will strengthen him upon the bed of languish- 

Thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness. [ing : 
4 I said, Lorp, be merciful unto me: 

Heal my soul; for I have sinned against thee. 


In these verses we have, ._ 

First. God’s promises of succour and comfort to those that consider the poor; 
and we may suppose that David makes mention of these with application, 
either, 1. To his friends, who were kind to him, and very considerate of his 
case, now he was in affliction; blessed is he that considers poor David. Here 
and there he met with one that sympathized with him, and was concerned for 
him, and kept up their good opinion of him, and respect for him, notwith- 
standing his afflictions; while his enemies were so insolent and abusive to hin. 
On these he pronounceth this blessing, not doubting but that God would 
recompense to them all the kindness they had done him, particularly when they 
also came to be in afflicticn. The provocations which his enemies gave him 
did but endear his friends so much the more to him. Or, 2. To himself. He 
had the testimony of his conscience for him, that he had considered the poor; 
that when he was in honour and power at court he had taken cognizance of 
the wants and miseries of the poor, and had provided for their relief, and 
therefore was sure God would according to his promise strengthen and comfort 
him in his sickness. Here is a comment upon that promise; ‘‘ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” Observe, 

Ist. What the mercy is which is required of us. It is to consider the poor 
or afflicted, whether in mind, body, or estate. These we are to consider with 
prudence and tenderness; we must take notice of their attiction, and inquire 
into their state, must sympathize with them, and judge charitably concerning 
them. We must wisely consider the poor; that is, we must ourselves be 
instructed by the poverty and affliction of others, it must be Maschil to us, that 
is the word here used. 

2nd. What the mercy is that is promised to us, if we thus shew mercy. He 
that considers the poor (if he cannot relieve them, yet he considers them, and 
has a compassionate concern for them, and in relieving them doth it con- 
siderately, and with discretion,) God will be sure to consider him. He shall 
not only he recompensed in the resurrection of the just, but he shall be blessed 
upon the earth. This branch of godliness, as much as any other, has the promise 
of the life that now is, and is ordinarily recompensed with temporal blessings ; 
liberality to the poor is the surest and safest way of thriving. Such may be sure 
of seasonable and effectual relief from God. 

First. In all troubles. He will deliver them in the day of evil; so that 
when the times are at the worst it shall go well with them, and they shall not 
fall into the calamities in which others are involved; if any be hid in the day of 
the Lord’s anger, they shall. They who thus distinguish themselves from those 
that have hard hearts God will distinguish from those that have hard Osaka. 
Are they in danger? he will preserve and keep them alive; and to those who 
have a thousand times forfeited their lives. as the best have, it must be acknow- 
ledged a great favour if they have their lives given them for a prey. He doth 
not say they shall be preferred, but they shall be preserved and kept alive, when 
the arrows of death fly thick round about them. Do their enemies threaten 
them? God will not deliver them into the will of their enemies; and the most 

otent enemy we have can have no power against us, but what is given him 
rom above. The good-will of a God that loves us is sufficient to secure us 
from the ill-will of all that hate us, men or devils; and that good-will we may 
promise ourselves an interest in if we have considered the poor, and helped to 
relieve and rescue them. i “8 

Secondly. Particularly in sickness; ver. 3, “The Lord will strengthen him,” 
both in body and mind, “upon the bed of languishing,” on which he had long 
lain sick, “and he will make all his bed.” A very condescending expression 
alluding to the care of those that nurse and tend sick people, especially o 
mothers for their children when they are sick, which is to make their beds easy 
for them; and that bed must needs be well made which God himself has the 
making of. He will make all his bed from head to foot, so that no part shall be 
uneasy ; ‘he will turn his bed,’ (so the word is,) to shake it up, and make it very 
easy, or, he will turn it into a bed of health. Note, God has promised his 
people that he will strengthen them, and make them easy under their bodily 
pains and sicknesses. He has not promised that they shall never be sick, vor 
that they shall not lie long languishing, nor that their sickness shall not be unte 
death, but he has promised to enable them to bear their affliction with patience, 


but how came the Hebrew words for “my ears” to be rendered “a 
body?” We think that originally the translation was correct, but 
that at a very early period the Greek words for “‘ mine ears” got 
changed into the present reading, which could easily have happened. 

xl. 7. “In the volume of the book,” i.e., a rolled-up book. The 
word “volume” properly means a roll, but is now applied to books of 
the ordinary form. Copies of the law used by the Jews in their 
service must be rolls or scrolls, if intended for the officiating priests 
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and cheerfully to wait the issue, The soul shall by his grace be made to dwell | 


at ease, when the body lies in pain. 4 

Secondly. David's prayer directed and encouraged by these promises; ver. 4, 
“1 said, Heal my soul.” It is good for us to keep some account of our prayers, 
that we may not unsay in our practices any thing that we said in our prayers. 
Here is, 1. His tumble petition; “Lord, be merciful to me,” He appeals to 
mercy, as one that knew he could not stand the test of strict justice. The best 
saints, even those that have been merciful to the poor, have not made God their 
debtor, but must throw themselves on his mercy. When we are under the rod 
we must thus recommend ourselves to the tender mercy of our God; “ Lord, 
heal my soul.” Sin is the sickness of the soul; pardoning mercy heals it, 
renewing grace heals it; and this spiritual healing we should be more earnest 
for than for bodily health. 2. His penitent confession; “I have sinned against 
thee,” and therefore my soul needs healing. J ama sinner, a miserable sinner, 
therefore “ God be merciful to me,” Lu. xviii. 13. It doth not appear that this 
hath reference to any particular gross act of sin, but in general to his many 
sins of infirmity, which his sickness set in order before him, and the dread of 
the consequences of which made him pray, “ Heal my soul.” 
5 Mine enemies speak evil of me, 

When shall he die, and his name perish ? 
6 And if he come to see me, he speaketh vanity : 

His heart gathereth iniquity to itself; 

When he goeth abroad, he telleth 7. 

7 All that hate me whisper together against me: 

Against me do they devise my hurt. 
8 An evil disease, say they, cleayeth fast unto him: 

And nav that he lieth he shall rise up no more. 
9 Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which 

did eat of my bread, 
Hath lifted up Azs heel against me. 
But thou, O Lorp, be merciful unto me, 
And raise me up, that I may requite them. 
By this I know that thou favourest me, 
Because mine enemy doth not triumph over me. 
And as for me, thou upholdest me in mine integrity, 
And settest me before thy face for ever. 
Blessed de the Lorp God of Israel 


From everlasting, and to everlasting. Amen, and Amen. 


12 
13 


David often complains of the insolent carriage of his enemies towards him 
when he was sick; which as it was very barbarous in them, so it could not but 
he very grievous to him. They were not indeed arrived to that modern pitch 
of wickedness, of poisoning his meat or drink, or giving him something to make 
him sick, but when he was sick they insulted over him; ver. 5, “ Mine enemies 
speak evil of me,” designing thereby to grieve his spirit, to ruin his reputation, 
and so to sink his interest. Observe, 

First. The conduct of David’s enemies. 

1. They longed for his death; ‘“‘ When shall he die, and his name perish” with 
him. He had but an uncomfortable life, and yet they grudged him that; but it 
was a useful life. He was upon all accounts the greatest ornament and blessing 
of his country, and yet it seems there were some who were sick of him, as the 
Jews were of Paul, crying out, “ Away with such a fellow from the earth.” 
We ought not to desire the death of any; but to desire the death of useful men 
for their usefulness has much in it of the venom of the old serpent. They 
envied him his name, and the honour he had won; and doubted not but if he 
were dead that would be laid in the dust with him; yet see how they were 
mistaken. When he had served his generation he did die, Acts xiii. 36, but did 
his name perish? No; it lives and flourishes to this day in the sacred writings, 
and will to the end of time; for the memory of the just is and shall be blessed. 

2. They picked up every thing they could to reproach him with; ver. 6, “If 
he come to see me,” as it has always been reckoned a piece of neighbourly 
kindness to visit the sick, “he speaketh vanity ;” that is, he pretends friendship, 
and that his errand is to mourn with me, and to comfort me; tells me he is ver 
sorry to see me so much indisposed, and wisheth me my health, but it is all 
flattery and falsehood. We complain, and justly, of the want of sincerity in 
our days, and that there is scarce any true friendship to be found among men ; 
but it seems by this the former days were no better than these. David's friends 
were all compliment, and had nothing of that affection for him in their hearts 
which they made profession of; but that was not the worst of it, it was upon 
a mischievous design that they came to see him, that they might make invidious 
remarks upon every thing he said or did; and might represent it as they pleased 
to others, with their own comments upon it, so as to render him odious or ridi- 
culous. “His heart gathereth iniquity to itself,” puts ill constructions upon 
every thing; and then when he goes among his companions he tells it them 
that they may tell it others; “Report, say they, and we will report it,” Jer. xx. 10. 
If he made any complaints of his illness, they would reproach him for his 
pusillanimity ; if little complaints, for his panes If he prayed, or gave 
them good counsel, they would banter it, and call it canting. if he kept silence 
from good when the wicked were before him, they would say he had forgot 
his religion now he was sick. There is no fence against those whose malice thus 
gathers iniquity. 

3. They promised themselves that he would never recover from this sickness 
nor ever wipe off the odium with which they had loaded him. They whispered 
together against him, ver. 7; speaking that secretly in one another’s ears which 
they could not for shame speak out, and which if they did, they knew it would 
be confuted. Whisperers and backbiters are put together among the worst of 
sinners, Rom. i. 29, 30. They whispered that their plot against him might not 
be discovered, and so defeated; there is seldom whispering, we say, but there 
is lying, or some mischief on foot. Those whisperers devised evil to David; 
concluding he would die quickly, they contrived ow to break all the measures 
he had concerted for the public good; to prevent the prosecution of them, 
and to undo all that he had hitherto been doing. This he calls devisin 
hurt against him; and they doubted not but to gain their point, for “an evi 
disease,” ‘a thing of Belial,’ say they, “ cleaveth fast unto him.” The reproach 
with which they had loaded his name they hoped would cleave so fast to it, 


xl. 14—16. These verses may, like some similar in form, be read 
either as a series of prayers or as a series of declarations of what 
shall be. If we place these words all in the mouth of Messiah, as 
many do, the ordinary explanation raises difficulties which we cannot 
here discuss; nor need we, because we do not regard the psalmist as 
abdicating his personality. 

xl. 17. It is well to remind the reader from time to time that 
such language as “poor and needy” is not to be restricted to 
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that it would perish with him, and then they should gain their point; they went 
by a modern maxim, fortiter calumniarn, aliquid adherebit,— fling an_abuns 
dance of calumny, some will be sute to stick.’ Or, this disease he is now 
under will certainly make an end of him; for it is the punishment of some great 
enormous crime, which he will not be brought to repent of, and proves him, 
however he bas appeared, a son of Belial, Or, it is inflicted by Satan, who is 
called Belial, the wicked one, 2 Cor. vi. 15. It is (according to a loose way of 
speaking some have) a devilish disease; and, therefore, it will cleave fast to 
him, and “now that he lieth,” now his distemper prevails so far as to oblige 
him to keep his bed, “he shall rise up no more;” we shall be rid of him, and 
divide the spoil of his preferments. We are not to think it strange if, when 
good men are sick, there be those that hope for their death, as well as those 
that fear it, which makes the world not worthy of them, Rev. xi. 10. 

4, There was one particularly, in whom he had reposed a great deal of con- 
fidence, that took part with his enemies, and was as abusive to him as any o 
them ; ver. 9, “my own familiar friend.” Probably he means Ahithophel, who had 
been his bosom friend, and prime minister of state, in whom he trusted, as one 
inviolably firm to him, and whose advice he relied much upon in dealing with 
his enemies, who did eat of his bread; that. is, with whom he had been very 
intimate, and whom he had taken to sit at the table with him; nay, whom he 
had maintained and given a livelihood to, and so obliged both in gratitude and 
interest to stick to him. They that had their maintenance from the king’s 
palace did not think it meet for them to see the king’s dishonour, zr. iv. 14 
much less to do him dishonour; yet this base and treacherous confidant of 
David's forgot all the eaten bread, and lifted up his heel against him that had 
lifted up his head; not only deserted him, but insulted him, kicked at him, 
endeavoured to supplant him. Those are wicked indeed whom no courtes 
done them, nor confidence reposed in them, will oblige; and let us not thin 
it strange if we receive abuses from such. David did, and the Son of David 
for of Judas the traitor David here in the Spirit spake; our Saviour himself 
so expounds this, and therefore gave Judas ihe sop, that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled; ‘ He that eateth bread with me, has lift up his heel against me,” 
Jno. xiii. 18, 26. Nay, have not we ourselves carried it thus perfidiously and 
disingenuously towards God? We eat of his bread daily, and yet lift up the 
heel against him, as Jeshurun that waxed fat and kicked, ‘Deu. xxxii. 15. 

Secondly. Now how did David bear this insolent, ill-natured carriage of his 
enemies towards him? 

1. He prayed to God that they might be disappointed. He said nothing to 
them, but turned himself to God; “ O Lord, be thou merciful to me,” for they 
are unmerciful, ver. 10. He had prayed, in reference to the guilt of his sins, 
ver. 4, “ Lord, be merciful to me;” and now again, in reference to the insults 
of his enemies, “‘ Lord, be merciful to me,” for that is a prayer will fit every 
case. God's mercy has in it a redress for-every grieyance. ‘They endeavour 
to run me down, but, Lord, do thou raise me up from this bed of languishing, 
from which they think I shall never rise. “ Raise me up, that | may requite 
them ;” that is, that 1 may render them good for evil; so some, for that was 
David's practice, Ps. vii. 4; xxxv. 13. A good man will even wish for an oppor- 
tunity of making it to appear that he bears no malice to those that have been 
injurious to him; but, on the contrary, is ready to do them any good office. 
Or, that as a king I may put them under the marks of my just displeasure 
banish them the court, ahd, forbid them my table for the future; which woul 
be a necessary piece of justice for warning to others. Perhaps in this prayer is 
couched a prophecy of the exaltation of Christ, whom God raised up that he 
might be a just avenger of all the wrongs done to him and to his people, par= 
ticularly by the Jews, whose utter destruction followed not long after. 

2. He assured himself that they would be disappointed; ver. 11, “By this 
I know that thou favourest me” and my interest, ‘because mine enemy doth 
not triumph over me.” ‘They hoped for his death ; but he found himself, through 
mercy, recovering, and this would add to the comfort of his recovery, Ist. That 
it would be a baulk to his adversaries. They would be crest-fallen, and wretch- 
edly ashamed, and there would be no occasion to upbraid them with their 
disappointment, they would fret at it themselves. Note, Though we may not 
take a pleasure in the fall of our enemies, we may take a pleasure in the frus- 
trating of their designs against us. 2nd. That that would be a token of God’s 
favour to him, and a certain evidence that he did favour him, and would con- 
tinue to ado so. Note, When we can discern the favour of God to us in any 
Lhe personal or public, that doubles it and sweetens it. 

3. He dependeth upon God who had thus delivered him from many an evil 
work, to preserve him to his heavenly kingdom, as blessed Paul, 2 7im. iv. 183 
& And as for me,” forasmuch as thou favourest me, as a fruit of that favour an 
to qualify me for the continuance of it, “‘thou upholdest me in mine integrity, 
ana” in order to that ‘‘settest me before thy face,” hast thine eye always upen 
me for good; or, because thou dost, by thy grace, uphold me in my integrity, 
I know that thou wilt in thy glory set me for ever before thy face. Note, Ist. 

hen at any time we suffer in our reputation, our chief concern should be 
about our integrity, and then we may cheerfully leave it to God to secure our 
reputation. Davids hes if he can but persevere in his integrity, he needs not 
fear his enemies’ triumphs over him, 2nd, The best man in the world holds 
his integrity no longer than God upholds him in it, for by his grace we are what 
we are; if we be left to ourselves we shall not only fall, but fallaway. 3rd. It 
is agreat comfort to us that, however we are weak, God is able to uphold us 
in our integrity, and will do it if we commit cae keeping of it to him. 4th. If 
the grace of God did not take a constant care of us, we should not be upheld 
in our integrity. His eye is always upon us, else we should soon start aside 
from him. 5th. Those whom God now upholds in their integrity he will set 
before his face for ever, and make them happy in the vision and fruition of 
himself. ‘“ He that endures to the end shall be saved.” 

4. The psalm concludes with a solemn doxology, or adoration of God, as 
“the Love: God of Israel,” ver. 13. It is not certain whether this verse per- 
tains to this particular psalm; if so, it teaches us this, that a believing hope 
of our preservation through grace to glory is enough to fill our hearts with 
Joy, and our mouths with everlasting praise, even in our greatest straits; or, 
whether it were added as the conclusion of the first book of Psalms, which is 
reckoned to end here; the like being subjoined to Ps, Ixxii.; Ixxxix.; evi.; and 
then it teacheth us to make God the Omega who is the Alpha, to make him the 
end who is the beginning of every good work. We are here taught, Ist. ‘To 
give glory to God as the Lord God of Israel, a God in covenant with his people ; 
that has done great and kind things for them, and has more and better in 
reserve. 2nd. Yo give him glory as an eternal God, that hath both his being 
and his blessedness “from everlasting and to everlasting.” 3rd. 'To do this with 
great affection and fervour of spirit, intimated in the double seal set to it; 
“ Amen, and Amen;” be it so now, be itso to all eternity. We say Amen to it, 
and let all others say Amen too. 


PSALM XLII. 


If the book of Psalms be, as some have styled it, a mirror or looking-glass of pious and 
devout affections, this psalm in particular deserves as much as any one psalm to be so 
entitled, and is as proper as any other to kindle and excite such in us. Gracious Gesires 


material poverty and want; in fact, it applies as much or more to 
one in trouble, and needing help and comfort. ; 
xli. 1. The word for “ poor” here is different from those rendered 
“poor” and “needy” in Psa, xl. 17; but, like them and our own 
“poor,” “mean,” &c., is by no means limited to material destitution. 
xlii. 1. The Hebrew word here is Ayal, one form of which appears 
in the name, Aijalon. In reference to this passage, Dr. Tristram 
says, “As the deer could only obtain water at certain places in the 


PSALM XLIL 


are here strong and fervent; gracious hopes and fears, joys and sorrows. are here 
struggling, but the pleasing passion comes off a conqueror; or we may take it for a 
conflict between sense and faith, sense objecting and faith answering. I. Faith begins 
with holy desires towards God and communion with him, ver. 1, 2. IL. Sense complains 
of the darkness and cloudiness of the present condition, aggravated by the remem- 
brance of the former enjoyments, ver. 3,4. III. Faith silenceth the complaint with 
the assurance of a good issue at last, ver. 5, IV. Sense renews its complaints of the 
present dark and melancholy state, ver. 6,7. V. Faith holds up the heart notwith- 
standing, with hope that the day will dawn, ver. 8. VI. Sense repeats its lamentations 
ver. 9, 10, and sighs out the same remonstrance it had before made of its grievances, 
VII. Faith gets the last word, ver. 11, for the silencing of the complaints of sense; and 
though it be almost the same with that, ver. 5, yet now it prevails and carries the day. 
The title doth not tell us who was the penman of the psalm, but most probably it was 
David; and we may conjecture it was penned by him at a time when, either by Saul’s 
persecution, or Absalom’s rebellion, he was driven from the sanctuary, and cut off 
from the privilege of waiting upon God in public ordinances. ‘The strain of it is 
much the same with Ps. lxiii., and therefore we may presume it was penned by the 
same hand, and upon the same or a like occasion. In singing it, if we be either in 
outward affliction or inward distress, we may accommodate to ourselves the melancholy 
expressions we find here; if not, we must in singing them sympathize with those 


whose case they speak too plainly, and thank God it is not our own case; but those 
passages in it which express and excite holy desires towards God, and dependence on 
him, we must earnestly endeavour to bring our minds up to, 


To the chief Musician, Maschil, for the sons of Korah, 
S the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God 


HARTS. 


2 My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
When shall I come and appear before God ? 
3 My tears have been my meat day and night, 
While they continually say unto me, Where is thy God ? 
4 When I remember these ¢hings, I pour out my soul in 
me: [to the house of God, 
For I had gone with the multitude, I went with them 
With the voice of joy and praise, 
With a multitude that kept holyday. 
5 Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? 
And why art thou disquieted in me ? 
Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him 
For the help of his countenance. 


Holy love to God, as the chief good and our oes is the power of godliness, 
the very life and soul of religion, without which all external professions and 
performances are but a shell and carcase; now here we have some of the 
a of that love. Hereis, 
irst. Holy love thirsting. Love upon the wing, soaring upwards in holy 
desires towards the Lord, and towards the remembrance of his name; ver. 1, 2, 
* My soul panteth, thirsteth for God,” for nothing more than God, but still for 
more and more of him._ Now observe, 
1. When it was that David thus expressed his vehement desire towards God. 


It was, Ist. When he was debarred from his outward opportunities of waiting 
on God. hen he was banished to the land of Jordan, a great way off from 
the courts of God’s house. Note, Sometimes God teacheth us effectually 
to know the worth of mercies by the want of them, and whets our appetites 
to the means of grace by cutting us short in those means; we are apt to loathe 
that manna when we have plenty of it, which will be very precious to us if 
ever we come to know the searcity of it. 2nd. When he was deprived in a great 
measure of the inward comfort he used to have im God. He now went mourn- 
ing, but he went on panting. Note, If God by his grace has wrought in us 
sincere and earnest desires towards him, we may take comfort from these, when 
we want those ravishing delights we have sometimes had in God, because 
lamenting after God is as sure an evidence that we love him as rejoicing in God. 
Before the psalmist records his doubts, and fears, and griefs which had sorely 
shaken him, he premiseth this, that he looked upon the living God as his chief 
ood, and had set his heart upon him accordingly, and was resolved to live and 
die by him; and casting anchor thus at first, he rides out the storm. 
2. What is the object of his desire, and what it is he thus thirsts after. Ist. 
He pants after God, he thirsts for God; not the ordinances themselves, but the 
of the ordinances. A gracious soul can take little satisfaction in God’s 
courts if it do not meet with God himself there; “Othat knew where I might 


find him!” that I might have more of the tokens of his favour, the graces and 
comforts of his Spirit, and the earnests of his glory. 2nd. He has herein an eye 
to God as the living God, that has life in himself, and is the fountain of life and 
all happiness to those that are his. ‘The living God, not only in opposition to 
dead idols, the works of men’s hands, but to all the dying comforts of this 
world, which perish in the using. Living souls can never take up their rest 
any where short of a living God. 3rd. He longs to coe and appear before 
God, to make himself known to him, as being conscious to himectt of his own 
sincerity: to attend on him, as a servant appears before his master, to pay his 
respects to him, and receive his commands; to give an account to him, as one 
from whom our judgment proceeds. To appear before God is as much the 
desire of the upright as it is the dread of the hypocrite. The psalmist knew he 
could not come into God’s courts but he must come to his charges, for so was 
the law, that none should appear before God empty; yet he longs to come, and 
will not grudge the charges. 

3. What is the degree of this desire. It is very importunate; it is his soul 
that pants, his soul that thirsts; which speaks not only the sincerity, but the 
strength of his desire. His longing for the water of the well of Bethlehem was 
nothing to this. He compares it to the panting of a hart, or deer, which is 
naturally hot and dry, especially of a hunted buck, after the water brooks. 
Thus earnestly doth a gracious soul desire communion with God, thus impa- 
tient is it in the want of that communion, so impossible it should take up 
with any thing short of that communion, and so insatiable in taking the plea- 
sures of that communion when the opportunity of it returns, still thirsting 
after the full enjoyment of him in the heavenly kingdom. 

Secondly. Holy love mourning for God's present withdrawings, and the want 
of the benefit of solemn ordinances; ver, 3, “ My tears have been my meat day 
and night,” during this forced absence from God's house. His circumstances 
were sorrowful, and he accommodated himself to them, received the impres- 
sions, and returned the expressions of sorrow; even the royal prophet was 
a weeping prophet when he wanted the comforts of God’s house. is tears 
were mingled with his meat; nay, they were his meat day and night; he fed 
he feasted upon his own tears, when there was such just cause for them; and 
it was a satisfaction to him that he found his heart so much affected with 
agrievance of this nature. Observe, He did not think it enough to shed a tear 
or two at parting from the sanctuary, to weep a farewell prayer when he took 
his leave; but as long as he continued under a forced absence from that place 
of his delight he never looked up, but wept day and night. Note, Those that 
are deprived of the benefit of public ordinances constantly miss them, and 
therefore should constantly mourn for the want of them, till they are restored 
to them again. ‘Two things aggravated his grief: 

1, The reproaches with which his enemies teazed him; “They continually 
say unto me, Where is thy God?” Ist. Because he was absent from the ark, 
the token of God’s presence. Judging of the God of Israel by the gods of the 
heathen, they concluded he had lost his God. Note, Those are mistaken who 
think that when they have robbed us of our Bibles, and our ministers, and our 
solemn assemblies, they have robbed us of our God; for, though God has tied 
us to them when they are to be had, he has not tied himself to them. We know 
where our God is, and where to find him, when we know not where his ark 
is, nor where to find that. Wherever we are there is a way open heavenward, 
2nd, Because God did not presently appear for his deliverance, they concluded 
that he had abandoned him; but herein also they were deceived. It doth not 
follow that the saints have lost their God, because they have lost all their other 
friends. However, by this base reflection on God and his people, they added 
affliction to the afflicted, and that was what they aimed at. othing is more 
grievous to a gracious soul than that which is intended to shock its i Rees and 
confidence in God. 

2. The remembrance of his former liberties and enjoyments; ver. 4, “Son, 
remember thy good things,” is a great aggravation of evil things; so much do 
our powers of reflection and prospect add to the grievance of this present time. 
David remembered the days of old, and then his soul was poured out in bim; he 
melted away, and the thought almost broke his heart. He poured out his soul 
within him in sorrow, and then poured out his soul before God in prayer. But 
what was it that occasioned this colliquation of spirit? It was not the remem- 
brance of the pleasures at court, or the entertainments of his own house, from 
which he was now banished, that afflicted him; but the remembrance of the 
free access he had formerly had to God’s house, and the pleasure he had in 
attending the sacred solemnities there. Ist. He went to the house of God, 
though in his time it was but a tent; nay, if this psalm was penned, as many 
think it was, at the time of his being persecuted by Saul, the ark was then 
in a private house, 2 Sam. vi. 3; but the meanness, obscurity, and inconveni- 
ency of the place did not lessen his esteem of that sacred symbol of the Divine 
presence. David was a courtier, a prince, a man of honour, a man of business, 
and yet very diligent in attending God's house, and joining in public ordinances ; 
even in the days of Saul, when he and his great men inquired not at it, 
1 Chr. xiii. 3. W haieven others did, David and his house would serve the Lord. 
and. He -went with the multitude, and thought it no disparagement to his 
dignity to be at the head of a crowd in attending upon God. Nay, this added 
to the pleasure of it, that he was accompanied with a multitude, and therefore 
it is twice mentioned, as that which he greatly lamented the want of now. The 
more the better, in the service of God; it is the liker to heaven, and a sensible 
help to our comfort in the communion of saints, 3rd. He went with the voice 
of joy and praise, not only with joy and praise in his heart, but with the out- 
ward expressions of it, proclaiming his joy, and speaking forth the high praises 
of his God. Note, When we wait upon God in public ordinances we have 
reason to do it both with cheerfulness and thankfulness, to take to ourselves 
the comfort, and give to God the glory of our liberty of access to him. 4th. He 
went to keep holy days; not to keep them in vain mirth and recreation, but 
in religious exercises. Solemn days are spent most comfortably in solemn 
assemblies. :, 

Thirdly. Holy love hoping ; ver. 5, “ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
His sorrow was upon a very good account, and yet it must not exceed its due 
limits, nor prevail to depress his spirits; he therefore communes with his own 
heart for his relief. Come, my soul, | have something to say to thee in thy 
heaviness. Let us consider, 1. lhe cause of it. ‘Thou art cast down, as one 
stooping and sinking under a burthen, Pr. xii. 25. Thou art disquieted, in con- 
fusion and disorder, now, why art thou so? This may be taken either as ap 
inquiring question; Let the cause of this uneasiness be duly weighed, and see 
whether it be a just cause. Our disquietments would many times vanish 
before a strict scrutiny into the grounds and reasons of them. Why am I cast 
down? Is there a cause, areal cause? Have not others more cause that do 
not make so much ado? Have not we at the same time cause to be encouraged? 
Or, it may be taken as an expostulating question. Those that commune much 
with their own hearts will often have occasion to chide them, as David here. 
Why do I thus dishonour God by my melancholy dejections? Why do I dis- 
courage others, and do so much injury to myself? Can I give a good account 
of this tumult? 2. The cure of it. “ Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise 
him.” A believing confidence in God is a sovereign antidote against prevailing 
despondency and disquiet of spirit. And therefore when we chide ourselve 


wilderness, and those far off, so the psalmist could only join in the 
ordinances of God at the tabernacle, from which be was far distant. 
‘What species of deer is intended by Ayal is not clear. Unless the 
term be general, it must have been either the fallow-deer (dama 
vulgaris) or the red deer (cervus elaphus). The former is a native of 
Persia, and was probably common in the more fertile and wooded 

arts of the country, but it is now all but extinct in Palestine. 
lasselquist met with it on Mount Tabor, where we were told it is 


still to be found, as well as in the woods between that mountain and 
the gorge of the Litany river. We ourselves only met with a single 
animal, in an open glade about ten miles west of the Sea of Galilee. 
Its teeth have been found in bone breccia in the Lebanon, where it 
certainly does not now exist. But it would be much more easily 
extirpated than the antelopes of the desert, or the wild goats of 
the mountain, from its partiality for those districts which man has 
always continued to inhabit.” Some of the ancients and some 
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for our dejections, we must charge ourselves to hope in God. When the soul 
embraces itself, it sinks; if it catch hold on the power and promise of God, it 
keeps the head above water. Hope in God, Ist. That he shall have glory 
from us: “LI shall yet praise him.” I shall experience such a change in my 
estate, that I shall not want matter for praise; and such a change in my spirit, 
that I shall not want a heart for praise. It is the greatest honour and happi- 
ness of aman, and the greatest desire and hope of every good man, to be unto 
God for a name and a praise. What is the crown of heaven’s bliss but this, 
that there we shall be for ever praising God? And what is our support under 
our present woes but this, that we shall yet praise God, that they shall not 
yrevent or abate our endless hallelujahs? 2nd. That we shall have comfort in 
tim. We “shall praise him for the help of his countenance ;” for his favour, and 
the support we have by it, and the satisfaction we have in it. Those that know 
how to value and improve the light of God’s countenance will find in that a 
suitable, seasonable, and sufficient help in the worst of times, and that which 
will furnish them with constant matter for praise. David’s believing expecta- 


tion of this kept him from sinking, ney it kept him from drooping. His harp 
— palliative cure of Saul’s melancholy; but his hope was an effectual cure 
of his own. 


6 O my God, my soul is cast down within me: 
Therefore will I remember thee from the land of Jordan, 
and of the Hermonites, 
From the hill Mizar. 
7 Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts ; 
All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 
8 Yet the Lorp will command his lovingkindness in the 
daytime, 
And in the night his song shall be with me, 
And my prayer unto the God of my life. [me? 
9 I will say unto God my rock, Why hast thou forgotten 
Why go I mourning because of the oppression of the 
enemy ? 
10 As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach me ; 
While they say daily unto me, Where zs thy God ? 
1] Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? 
And why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him, : 
Who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 


Complaints and comforts here, as before, take their turn, like night and day 
in the course of nature. 

First. He complains of the dejections of his spirit, but comforts himself with 
the thoughts of God, ver. 6. 1. In his troubles his soul was dejected, and he 
goes to God and tells him so: “ O my God, my soul is cast down within me.” It 
is a great support to us, when upon any account we are distressed, that we have 
liberty of access to God, and liberty of speech before him, and may open to him 
the causes of our dejection. David had communed with his own heart about 
its own bitterness, and had not as yet found relief; and therefore he turns to 
God, and opens before him the trouble. Note, When we cannot get relief for 
our burthened spirits by pleading with ourselves, we should try what we can 
do by praying to God, and leaving our case with him. We cannot still these 
winds and waves, but we know who can. 2. In his devotions his soul was 
elevated ; and, finding the disease very painful, he had recourse to that as a 
sovereign remedy. My soul is plunged; therefore, to prevent its sinking, “I 
will remember thee,” meditate upon_thee, and call upon thee, and try what 
that will do to keep up my spirit. Note, The way to forget the sense of our 
miseries is to remember the God of our mercies. It was an uncommon case 
when the psalmist remembered God and was troubled, Ps. Ixxvii. 3. Ordi- 
narily he remembered God and was comforted, and therefore had recourse to 
that expedient now. He was now driven to the utmost borders of the land of 
Canaan, to shelter himself there from the rage of his persecutors, sometimes to 
the country about Jordan, and when discovered there, then to the land of the 
Hermonites, or to a hill called Mizar, or the little hill. But, ist. Wherever 
he went he took his religion along with him; in all these places he remembered 
God, and lifted up his heart to him, and kept his secret communion with him. 
This is the comfort of the banished, the wanderers, the travellers, of those that 


are strangers in a strange land, undique ad celos tantundem est vie,—‘ wherever 
they are, there is a way open heavenwards.’ 2nd. Wherever he was, he 
retained his affection for the courts of God’s house. From the land of Jor- 
dan, or from the top of the hills, he used to look a long look, a longing look 
towards the place of the sanctuary, and wish himself there. Distance and 
time could not make him forget that which his heart was so much upon, and 
which lay so near it. 

Secondly. He complains of the tokens of God’s displeasure against him, but 
comforts himself with the hopes of the return of his favour in due time. 

1. He saw his troubles coming from God’s wrath, and that discouraged him; 
ver. 7, “ Deep calls unto deep,” one affliction comes upon the neck of another 
as if it were called to hasten after it; and thy waterspouts give the signal, and 
sound the alarm of war. It may be meant of the terrors and tosses of his 
mind under the apprehensions of God’s anger. One frightful thought sum- 
moned another, and made way for it, as is usual in melancholy people. He 
was overpowered and overwhelmed with a deluge of grief, like that of the old 
world when the windows of heaven were opened, and the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up. Or it is an allusion to a ship at sea, in a great 
storm, tossed by the roaring waves which go over it, Ps. cvii. 25. Whatever 
waves and billows of affliction go over us at any time, we must call them God's 
waves, and his billows, that we may humble ourselves under his mighty hand, | 
and may encourage ourselves to hope that, though we be threatened, we shall | 
not be ruined ; for the waves and billows are under a Divine check, “ The Lord , 
on high is mightier than the noise of these many waters.” Let not good men 
think it strange if they be exercised with many and various trials, and if they 
come thick upon them God knows what he doth, and so shall they shortly. 
Jonah in the whale’s belly made use of these words of David, Jonah ii. 3, (the 
are exactly the same in the original,) and of him they are literally true, “ All 


thy waves and thy billows are gone over me;” for the book of Psalms is con- 
trived so as to reach every one’s case. 


2. He expected his deliverance to come from God’s favour; ver, 8, “ Yet the 
Lord will command his lovingkindness.” Non si male nunc et olim sic erit,— 
‘Things are bad, but they shall not always be so.’ After the storm there will 
come a calm, and the prospect of this supported him when deep called unte 
deep. Observe, Ist. What he promised Aimoelf from God. “The Lord will 
command his lovingkindness.” He eyes the favour of God as the fountain of ali 
the good he looked for, that is life, that is better than life: and with that God 
will gather those from whom he has in a little wrath hid his face, Isa. liv. 7, 8 
God's conferring of his favour is called his commanding it, which intimates 
both the freeness of it,—we cannot pretend to merit it, but it is bestowed in a 
way of sovereignty; he gives like a king,—and the efficacy of it, he speaks his 
lovingkindness, and makes us to hear it; “speaks, and it is done.” e “com- 
mands deliverance,” Ps. xliv. 4; “commands the blessing,” Ps. exxxiii. 3, as 
one having authority. By commanding his lovingkindness, he commands dowr 
the waves and the billows, and they shall obey him. This he will do in the day- 
time; for God’s lovingkindness will make day in the soul at any time. Though 
weeping has endured for a night, a long night, pine will come in the morning. 
2nd. What he promised for himself to God. if God command his lovingkind- 
ness for him, he will meet it, and bid it welcome with his best affections and 
devotions. First. He will rejoice in God; “In the night his song shall be with 
me.” The mercies we receive in the day, we ought to return thanks for at 
night ; when others are sleeping, we should be praising God: see Ps. cxix. 62, 
“ At midnight will I rise to give thanks.” In silence and solitude, when we are 
retired from the hurries of the world, we must be pleasing ourselves with the 
thoughts of God’s goodness. Or in the night of affliction, before the day dawns 
in which God commands his lovingkindness, I will sing songs of praise in the 
prospect of it. Even in tribulation the saints can rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God; sing in hope, and praise in hope, Rom. v. 2,3. It is God's prerogative to 
give songs in the night, Job xxxv. 10. Secondly. He will seek to God im a con- 
stant dependence upon him, “ My prayer shall be to the God of my life.” Our 
believing expectation of mercy must not supersede but quicken our prayers for 
it. God is the God of our life, in whom we live and move, the author and giver 
of all our comforts, and, therefore, to whom should we apply ourselves by 
prayer but to him? And from him what Bod may not we expect? It would 
put life into our prayers, in them to eye God as the God of our life; for then 
it is for our lives, and the lives of our souls, that we stand up to make request. 

Thirdly. He complains of the insolence of his enemies, and yet comforts him- 
self in God as his friend, ver. 9—1]._ 

1. His complaint is, that his enemies oppressed and reproached him, and this 
made a great impression upon him. Ist. They oppressed him to that degree 
that he went mourning from day to day, from place to place, ver. 9. He did not 
break out into indecent passions, though abused as never man was; but he 
silently wept out his grief, and went monroe And for this we cannot blame 
him; it must needs grieve a man that truly loves his country, and seeks the 
good of it, to see. himself run upon, and hardly used, as if he were an enemy to 
it. Yet David ought not from hence to conclude that God bad forgotten him 
and cast him off, nor thus to expostnlate with him, as if he did him as much 
wrong in suffering him to be trampled upon, as they did that trampled upon 
him. “ Why go I mourning?” and “why hast thou forgotten me?” We may 
complain to God, but we are not allowed thus to complain of him. 2nd. The 
reproached him so euttingly, that it was a sword in his bones, ver. 10. He ha 
mentioned before what the reproach was that touched him thus to the quick, 
and here he repeats it: “They say daily unto me, Where is thy God?” A 
reproach which was therefore very grievous to him, both because it reflected 
dishonour upon God, and was intended to discourage his hope in God, which 
rae ee to do to keep up in any measure, and which was-but too apt to 

ail of itself. 

2. His comfort is, that God is his rock, ver. 9. A rock to build upon, a rock 
to take shelter in. The Rock of ages, in whom is everlasting strength, would be 
his rock, his strength in the inner man, both for cone aud suffering. And to 
him he had access with confidence; to God his rock he might say what he had 
to say, and be sure of a gracious audience. He therefore repeats what he had 
said, ver. 5, and concludes with it; ver. 11, “ Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul?” His griefs and fears were clamorous and troublesome, they were not 
silenced, though they were again and again answered; but here at length his 
faith came off a conqueror, and forced the enemies to quit the field. And he 
gains this victory, 1st. By repeating what he had before said; chiding him- 
self, as before, for his dejections and disquietments, and encouraging himself to 
trust in the name of the Lord, and to stay himself upon his God. Note, It may 
be of great use to us to think our good thoughts over again; and, if we do not 
gain our point with them at first, perhaps we may the second time; however, 
where the heart goes along with the words, it is no vain repetition. We have 
need to press the same thing over and over again upon our own hearts, and 
all little enough. 2nd. By adding one word to it. There he hoped to praise 
God for the salvation that was in his countenance; here, I will praise him, 
saith he, as the salvation of my countenance, from the present cloud that is 
upon it. If God smile upon me, that will make me look pleasant, look up, 
look forward, look round with pleasure. He adds, And my God, related to me, 
in covenant with me. All that he is, all that he has, is mine, according to the 
true intent and meaning of ihe panies. This thought enabled him to triumph 
over all his griefs and roars od’s being with the saints in heaven, and being 
their God, is that which will wipe away all tears from their eyes, Rev. xxi. 3, 4. 
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This psalm, it is likely, was penned upon the same occasion with the former, and having 
no title may be looked upon as an appendix to it. The malady presently returning, he 
had immediate recourse to the same remedy, because he had entered it in his book with 
a probatum est,— it has been proved,’ upon it. The 2nd verse of this psalm is almost 
the very same with the 9th verse of the foregoing psalm, as the 5th of this is exactly 
the same with the llth of that. Christ himself, who had the Spirit without measure, 
when there was occasion, prayed a second and third time, saying the same words, 
Mat. xxvi. 44. In this psalm, I. He appeals to God concerning the injuries that were 
done him by his enemies, ver. 1, 2. II. He prays to God to restore to him the free 
enjoyment of public ordinances again, and promiseth a good improvement of them, 
ver. 3,4. III. He endeavours to still the tumult of his own spirit with a lively hope 
and confidence in God, ver. 5, which if we labour after in singing this psalm, we sing 
with grace in our hearts. 


UDGE me, O God, and plead my cause 
Against an ungodly nation: 
O deliver me from the deceitful and unjust mau. 
2 For thou art the God of my strength ; 
Why dost thou cast me off [enemy ? 
Why go I mourning because of the oppression of ihe 


modern Roman Catholic editors absurdly say that the old hart draws 
a serpent into its nostrils, whereby it is poisoned, but by drinking 
water, “casteth his hornes and hair, and becometh, as it were, young 
again.” So the Douay Bible. 

xlii. 6. “The land of Jordan” has been understood of the 
district on the east of the Jordan, to which David fled on the out- 
break of the sedition headed by Absalom. It is to be noted, however, 
that ‘heodoret ascribes this psalm to the Babylonian captivity, and 
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if he is correct, there is no allusion to David’s flight. For “ Hermo- 
nites” read Hermonim, i.e., Hermons, the plural of Hermon. The 
mountain Hermon has three summits, and hence, probably, the 
plural form of its name. There are some curious and interesting 
ruins on one of the summits, perhaps those of a pagan temple 
mentioned by Jerome. This mountain is in the north-east of 
Palestine. “The hill Mizar,” i.e., the little mountain, is nowhere 
else alluded to by name, and its identity is unknown, 
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3 O send out thy light and thy truth : 
Let them lead me ; [nacles. 
Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy taber- 
4 Then will I go unto the altar of God, 
Unto God my exceeding Joy: 
Yea, upon the harp will I praise thee, 
O God my God. 
5 Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? 
And why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope in God: for J shall yet praise him, 
Who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 


David here makes his application to God, by faith and prayer, as his judge, 
his strength, his guide, his joy, his hope, with suitable affections and expres- 
sions. ‘ 

First. As his judge, his righteous judge, who he knew would judge him, and 
who (being conscious of his own integrity) he knew would judge for hinss ver. | 
“Judge me, O God, and plead my cause.” There were those that impeached 
him, against them he is defendant, and from their courts, where he stood 
unjustly convicted and condemned, he appeals to the court of heaven, the 
supreme judicature; praying to have their judgment given against him 
reversed, and his innocency cleared. There were those that had injured him; 
against them he is plaintiff, and exhibits his complaint to him who is the 
ae of wrong, praying for justice for himself, and upon them. Observe 
1. Who his enemies were with whom he had this struggle. Here was an ill 
body of men, whom he calls an ungodly or unmerciful nation; and those that 
are unmerciful make it appear that they are ungodly, for those that have any 
fear or love of their Master will have compassion on their fellow servants. 
And here was one ill man the head of them, a deceitful and unjust man; most 
probably Saul, who not only shewed no kindness to David, but dealt most per- 
fidiously and dishonestly with him. If Absalom was the man he meant, his 
character was no better. As long as there are such bad men out of hell, 
nations of them, it is not strange that good men who are yet out of heaven 
meet with hard and base treatment. Some think that David, by the spirit of 

rophecy, calculated this psalm for the use of the Jews in their gapety in 

abylon, and that the Chaldeans are the magodly nation here meant; and to 
them it was very applicable, but only as other like scriptures, none of which are 
of private interpretation. God might design it for their use, whether David 
did or no. 2. What is his prayer with reference to them. “Judge me.” As to 
the quarrel God had with him for sin, he prays, “ Enter not into judgment with 
me,” for then I shall be condemned ; but as to the quarrel his enemies had with 
him, he prays, Lord, “ judge me,” for [ know that I shall be justified; “* Plead 
my cause against them,” that is, take my part, and in thy providence appear on 
my behalf. He that has an honest cause may expect that God will os it. 
Plead my cause so as to deliver me from them, that they may not have their will 
= me. We must reckon our cause sufficiently pleaded, if we be delivered, 

hough our enemies be not eee be r 

Secondly. As his strength, his all-sufficient strength; so he eyes God; ver. 2 
“Thou art the God of my sien hone my God,” my strength, from whom ali 
my strength is derived, in whom I strengthen myself, who hast many a time 
strengthened me, and without whom I am weak as water, and utterly unable 
either to do or suffer any thing for thee. David now went mourning, destitute 
of spiritual joys, yet he found God the God of his strength; however, if we 
cannot comfort ourselves in God, we may stay ourselves upon him, and may 
have spiritual supports when we want spiritual suavities. avid here pleads 
this with God. Thou art the God on whom I depend as my strength, why then 
dost thou cast me off? This was a mistake; for God never cast off any that 
trusted in him, whatever melancholy apprehensions they may have of their own 
state. Thou art the God of my strength, why then is mine enemy ee 
for me; and why go I mourning because of his oppressive power? It is har 
to reconcile the mighty force of the church’s enemies with the almighty power 
of the church’s God; but the day will reconcile them, when all his enemies 
shall become his footstool. n : 

Thirdly. As his guide, his faithful guide; ver. 3, “ Lead me, bring me to th 
holy hill.” He prays, 1. That God by his providence would bring him bac 
from his banishment, and open a bts Sad him again to the free enjoyment of 
the privileges of God’s sanctuary. is heart is upon the holy hill and the 
tabernacles, not upon his family comforts, or his court preferments or diver- 
sions; he could bear the want of these, but he is impatient to see God's taber- 
nacles again. Nothing so amiable in his eyes as those; thither he would fain 
be brought back. In order to this, he prays, “Send out thy light and thy 
truth,” that is, let me have this as a fruit of thy favour which 1s light; and the 
performance of thy promise which is truth; and we need desire no more to 
make us happy than the good that flows from God’s favour, and is included 
in his promise. That mercy, that truth is enough, is all; and when we see 
these in God’s providences we see ourselves under a was ert conduct. Note, 
Those whom God leads, he leads to his holy hill and to his tabernacles ; those 
therefore who pretend to be led by the Spirit, and yet turn their backs upon 
instituted ordinances, certainly deceive themselves. 2. That God by his grace 
would bring him into communion with himself, and prepare him for the vision 
and fruition of himself in the other world. Some of the Jewish writers by the 
light and truth here understand Messiah the prince, and Elias his forerunner. 
These are come in answer to the prayers of the Old Testament; but we are 
still to pray for God’s ets and truth, that is, the Spirit of light and truth, who 
supplies the want of Chri my 
godliness, and to guide us in the way to heaven. When God sends his light and 
truth into our hearts, those will guide us to the upper world in all our devo- 
tions, as well as in all our aims and expectations; and if we conscientiously 
follow that light and truth they will certainly bring us to the holy hill above. 

Fourthly. as his joy, his exceeding joy. If God guide him to his tabernacles, 
If he restore him to his former liberties, he knows very well what he has to do, 
“Then will L go unto the altar of God,” ver. 4; he will get as near as he can 
unto God his exceeding joy. Note, 1. Those that come to the tabernacles 
should come to the altar; that come to ordinances, should qualify themselves 
to come, and then come to special ordinances, to those that are most affecting 
and most binding. The nearer we come, the closer we cleave, to God, the 
better. 2. Those that come to the altar of God, must see to it that therein 
they come unto God, and draw near to him with the heart, with a true 
heart. We come in vain to 
holy God. 2. Tove tose come wht 
joy, not only as their future bliss, 
on but an -xceeding joy, far 


God, must come to him as their exceeding 
but as their present joy; and that not a 
exceeding all the joys of sense and time. 


rist’s bodily presence, to lead us into the mystery of | 


The phrase in the original is very emphatical, ‘Unto God the gladness of my Joy 


or of my triumph. Whatever we rejoice or triumph in, God must be the joy o 
it, all our joy in it must terminate in him, and must pass through the gift to 
the giver. 4. When we come to God as our exceeding joy, our comforts in him 
must be the matter of our praises of him as God, and our God; “Upon the 


harp will [ praise thee, O God, my God.” David was an artist at the harp, 
1 Sam. xvi. 16,18; and with that in which he excelled he would praise God, 
ta pee is to be praised with the best we have; it is fit he should be so who is 

e best. 

Fitthly. As his hope, his never-failing hope, ver. 5. Here, as before, David 
quarrels with himself for his dejections and despondencies, and owns he did ill 
to yield to them, and that he had no reason to do so: a Why art thon cast 
down, O my soul?” and then quiets himself in the believing expectation he 
had of giving glory to God, “ Hope in God, for I shall yet praise him ;” and of 
enjoying glory with God, He is “the health of my countenance, and my God.” 
This is what we cannot too much insist upon, for it is what we must IWe and 


die by. 
PSALM XLIV. 


We are not told either who was the penman of this psalm or when and upon what occa- 
sion it was penned. Upon a melancholy occasion we are sure, not 80 much to the pen- 
man himself, then we could have found occasions enough for it in the history of David 
and his afllictions, but to the church of God in general; and therefore, if we suppose it 
penned by David, yet we must attribute it purely to the spirit of prophecy, and must 
conclude that that Spirit, whatever he had, had in view the captivity in Babylon, or the 
sufferings of the Jewish church under Antiochus, or rather the afflicted state of the 
Christian church in its early days, to which ver. 22 is applied by the apostle, 
Rom. viii. 36, and indeed in all its days on earth, for it is its determined lot that it 
must enter into the kingdom of heaven through many tribulations. And if we have 
any gospel psalms pointing at the privileges and comforts of Christians, why should 
we not have one pointing at their trials and exercises? It is a psalm calculated for 
a day of fasting and humiliation upon occasion of some public calamity, either pressing 
or threatening. In it the church is taught, I. To own with thankfulness to the glory 
of God the great things God had done for their fathers, ver. 1—8. II. To exhibita 
memorial of their present calamitous estate, ver. 9—16. III. To file a protestation of 
their integrity and adherence to God notwithstanding, ver. 17—22. IV. To lodge a 
petition at the throne of grace for succour and relief, ver. 22—26. In singing this 
psalm we ought to give God the praise of what he has formerly done for his people, to 
represent our own grievances, or sympathize with those parts of the church that are in 
distress, to engage ourselves, whatever happens, to cleave to God and duty, and then 
cheerfully to wait the event. 


To the chief Musician for the sons of Korah, Maschil. 


E have heard with our ears, O God, 

Our fathers have told us, 
What work thou didst in their days, 
In the times of old. 
How thou didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, 
And plantedst them ; 
How thou didst afflict the people, 
And cast them out. [sword, 
For they got not the land in possession by their ow» 
Neither did their own arm save them : [eountenance, 
But thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy 
Because thou hadst a favour unto them. 
Thou art my King, O God: 
Command deliverances for Jacob. 
Through thee will we push down our enemies: 
Through thy name will we tread them under that rise up 
For I will not trust in my bow, [against us, 
Neither shall my sword save me. 
But thou hast saved us from our enemies, 
And hast put them to shame that hated us. 
In God we boast all the day long. 
And praise thy name for ever. Selah. 


Some observe that most of the psalms that are entitled, Maschil, psalms of 
instruction, are sorrowful psalms; for afflictions give instruction, and sorrow 
of spirit opens the ear to them; “ Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest and 
teachest.” In these verses, the church, though now trampled upon, calls to 
remembrance the days of ber triumph, of her triumph in God, and over her 
enemies. This is very Jargely mentioned here, 1. As an aggravation of the 
present distress. The yoke of servitude cannot but lie very heavy on the necks 
of those that used to wear the crown of victory; and the tokens of God’s dis- 
pleasure must needs be most grievous to those that have been long accustomed 
to the tokens of his favour. 2. As an encouragement to hope that God would 
yet turn again their cme bg 5 and return in mercy to them; and accordingly he 
mixes prayers and comfortable expectations with his record of former mercies. 
Observe. 

First. Their commemoration of the great ory God had formerly done for 
them. In general, ver. 1, “ Our fathers have told us what work thon didst in 
their days.” Observe, 1. The many operations of Providence are here spoken 
of as one work. ‘They have told us “the work which thou didst,” for there is a 
wonderful harmony and uniformity in all that God doth, and the many wheels 
make but one wheel, #ze. x. 13; many works make but one work. 2. It is a debt 
which every age owes to posterity, to keep an account of God’s works of won- 
der, and transmit the knowledge of them to the next gereration. Those that 
went before us told us what (aod did in their days, we are bound to tell those 
that come after us what he has done in our days, and let them do the like jus- 
tice to those that shall succeed them; thus shall Sona reneration praise his works 


7 


8 


holy ordinances, if we do not in them come to the | to another,” Ps. exlv. 4; “The fathers to tie children shall make known his 


truth,” Jsa. xxxviii. 19. 3. We must not only make mention of the work God 
has done in our own days, but must also acquaint ourselves and our children 
with what he did in the times of old, long before our own days; and of this we 


xliii. 1. The older interpreters, who thought this and the preceding 

of the date of the captivity, understood the “ungodly nation” 

to refer to the Babylonians, and “the deceitful and unjust man” to 
be the Babylonian king. All this is mere fancy. 

xliii. 3. The holy hill of God was Mount Zion, where the taber- 

nacle was erected and the altar stood. We have the plural form 

“tabernacles,” because of the different structures which the taber- 


nacle included (Compare Psa. xlvi. 4.) 


| 
| 


xliv. Title. A French commentator says, “This psalm has no name 
of author, and we do not know the date of its composition. ‘T'he 
words ‘for the sons of Korah’ only served to indicate to which of the 
tamilies of the Levites it was entrusted or assigned to be sung, when 
it was selected to form part of the service. In general it was un- 
necessary that we should always know who were the authors of all 
the parts of the Bible, provided we had the assurance that the Jews— 
who were entrusted with the oracles of God, as St. Paul says, and to 
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have in the Scripture a sure word of history, as sure as the word of prophecy. 
4. Children must diligently attend to what their parents tell them of the won- 
derful works of God, and keep it in remembrance, as that which will be of 
great use to them. 5. Former experiences of God’s power and goodness are 
strong supports to faith, and powerful pleas in prayer under present calamities. 
See how Gideon insists upon it, /ud. vi. 13, “ Where be all his miracles which 
our fathers told us of?” In particular their fathers had told them, 

ist. How wonderfully God planted Israel in Canaan at first, ver. 2, 3. He 
drove out the natives to make room for Israel, afHlicted them, and cast them 
out, gave them as dust to Israel’s sword, and as driven stubble to their bow. 
The many complete victories which Israel obtained over the Canaanites, under 
the command of Joshua, were not to be attributed to themselves, nor could 
they challenge the glory of them. First. They were not owing to their own 
merit, but to God’s favour and free grace; it was through “the light of thy 
countenance, because thou hadst a favour to them ;” “ Not for thy righteousness 
or the uprightness of thy heart doth God drive them out from before thee,” 
Deu. ix. 5, 6; but because God would “ perform the oath which he sware unto 
their fathers,” Deu. vii. 8. The less praise this allows us, the more comfort it 
administers to us, that we may see all our successes and enlargements coming 
to us from the favour of God, and the light of his countenance. Secondly. They 
were not owing to their own might, but to God’s power engaged for them, 
without which all their own efforts and endeavours had been fruitless. It was 
not by their own sword that they got the land in possession, though they had 
great numbers of mighty men; nor did their own arm save them from bein 
driven back by the Canaanites, and put to shame; but it was God's right han 
and his arm. He fought for Israel, else they had fought in vain; it was through 
him that they did valiantly and victoriously. It was God that planted Israel 
in that good land, as the careful husbandman plants a tree, from which he pro- 
miseth himself fruit: see Ps. 1xxx. 8. This is applicable tothe planting of the 
Christian church in the world by the preaching of the Gospel. Paganism was 
wonderfully driven out, as the Canaanites, not all at once, but by little and little ; 
not by any human policy or power, for God chose to do it by the weak an 
foolish things of the world, but by the wisdom and power of God. Christ by 
his Spirit went forth conquering and to conquer; and the remembrance of that 
is a great support and comfort to those that groan under the yoke of anti- 
christian tyranny; for to the state of the church under the power of the New 
Testament Babylon, some think (and particularly the learned Amyraldus) the 
complaints in the latter part of this psalm may very fitly be accommodated. He 
that by his power and goodness planted a chureh for himself in the world will 
certainly support it by the same power and goodness, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. : : 2 

2nd. How frequently he had given them success against their enemies that 
attempted to disturb them in the possession of that good land; ver. 7, “Thou 
hast ” many a time “saved us from our enemies;” and hast put to flight, and 
so put to shame, them that hated us. Witness the successes of the judges against 
the nations that oppressed Israel. Many a time have the persecutors of the 
Christian church, and those that hate it, been put to shame by the power of 
truth, Acts vi. 10. 

Secondly. The good use they make of this record, and had formerly made of 
it, in consideration of the great things God had done for their fathers of old. 

1. They had taken God for their sovereign Lord, had sworn allegiance to him, 
and put themselves under his protection; ver. 4, “'Thou art my king, O God.’ 
He speaks in the name of the church, as Ps. Ixxiv. 12, “‘ Thou art my king of 
old.” God has as a king made laws for his church, provided for the peace and 
good order of it, judged for it, pleaded its cause, fought its battles, and pro- 
tected it. It is his kingdom in the world, and ought to be subject to him, and 
to pay him tribute; or, the psalmist speaks for himself here; Lord, “Thou art 
my king,” whither shali I go but to thee with my petitions? The favour 1 ask 
is not for myself, but for thy church. Note, It is every one’s duty to improve 
their personal interest at the throne of grace for the public welfare and pro- 
sperity of the people of God, as Moses, “If 1 have found grace in thy sight,” 
guide thy people, Fx. xxxiii. 13. 

2. They had always applied themselves to him by prayer for deliverance, 
when at any time they were in distress; “ Command deliverances for Jacob.” 
Observe, Ist. The enlargedness of their desire. They pray for deliverances, 
not one, but many, as many as they had need of, how many soever they were; 
a series of deliverances, a deliverance from every danger. 2nd. The strength 
of their faith in the power of God; they do not say, work deliverances, but 
command them, which notes his doing it easily and instantly; Speak, and it is 
done: such was the faith of the centurion, Mut. viii. 8, ‘Speak the word only, 
and my servant shall be healed;” and his doing it ettectually; command it, as 
one having authority, whose command will be obeyed; “ Where the word of 
a king is, there is power,” much more the word of the King of kings. 

3. They had trusted and triumphed in him. As they owned that it was not 

their own sword and bow that had saved them, ver. 3, so neither did they trust 
to their own sword or bow to save them for the future; ver. 6, “‘ I will not trust 
in my bow,” not in any of my military preparations, as if those would stand me 
in stead without God; no, “through thee will we push down our enemies,” 
ver. 5; that is, we will attempt it in thy strength, relying only upon that, and 
not upon the number or valour of our forces; and having thee on our side we 
will not doubt of success in the attempt. “Through my name,” that is, by virtue 
of thy wisdom directing us, thy power strengthening us and working for us, 
and thy promise securing success to us, we shall, we “ will, tread them under 
that rise up against us.” 
_ 4. They had made him their joy and praise; ver. 8, “In God we have boasted,” 
in him we do and will boast every day, and “all the day long.” When their ene- 
mies boasted of their strength and successes, as Sennacherib and Rabshakeh 
hectored Hezekiah, they owned they had nothing to boast of in answer there- 
unto but their relation to God, and their interest in him; and if he were for 
them they could set all the world at defiance. “Let him that glories glory in 
the Lord;” and let that for ever exclude all other boasting. et those that 
trust in God make their boast in him; for they know whom they have trusted. 
Let them boast in him all the day long; for it is a subject that can never be 
exhausted. But let them withal praise his name for ever; if they have the com- 
fort of his name, let them give unto him the glory due to it. 


9 But thou hast cast off, and put us to shame ; 

And goest not forth with our armies. 

10 Thou makest us to turn back from the enemy: 
And they which hate us spoil for themselves. 

11 Thou hast given us like sheep appointed for meat ; 
And hast scattered us among the heathen. 

12 Thou sellest thy people for nought, 
And dost not increase thy wealth by their price. 


Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbours, 

A scorn and a derision to them that are round about us. 
Thou makest us a byword among the heathen, 

A shaking of the head among the people 

My confusion zs continually before me, 

And the shame of my face hath covered me, 

For the voice of him that reproacheth and blasphemeth 
By reason of the enemy and avenger. 


The people of God here complain to him of the low and afflicted condition 
that they were in, under the prevailing power of their enemies and oppressors 3 
which was the more grievous to them because they were now trampled upon 
who had always been used in their struggles with their neighbours to win the 
day, and get the upper hand, and because those were now their oppressors 
whom they had many a time triumphed over and made tributaries; and, 
especially, because they had boasted in their God, with great assurance that 
he woul will protect and prosper them, which made the distress they were in, 
and the disgrace they were under, the more shameful. Let us see what the 
complaint is. 

First. That they wanted the usual tokens of God’s favour to them, and 
presence with them; ver. 9, “ Thou hast cast off,’ that is, thou seemest to have 
cast us off, and our cause, and to have cast off thy wonted care of us, and 
concern for us, and so hast put us to shame, for we boasted of the constancy 
and perpetuity of thy favour. Our armies go forth as usual, but they are put 
to flight; we gain no ground, but lose what we have gained, for thou goest not 
forth with them; for if thou didst, which way soever they turned they would 
prosper,—but it is quite contrary. Note, God’s people, when they are cast 
down, are tempted to think themselves cast off, and forsaken of God; but it is 
a mistake. “ Hath God cast away his people? God forbid,” Rom. xi. 1. 

Secondly. That pr were put to the worst before their enemies in the field 
of battle; ver. 10, ““Thou makest us to turn back from the enemy,” as Joshua 
iia iw ns when they met with a repulse at Ai, Jos. vii. 8. We are dispirited 
and have lost the ancient valour of Israelites; we flee, we fall before those that 
used to flee and fall before us, and then they that hate us have the plunder of 
our camp and of our country; they spoil for themselves, and reckon all their 
own that they can lay their hands on. Attempts to shake off the Babylonish 
yoke have been ineffectual, and we have rather lost ground by them. 

Thirdly. That they were dvomed to the sword and to captivity; ver. 11, 
“Thou hast given us like sheep appointed for meat.” They make no more 
conscience of ae ar Israelite than of killing a sheep; nay, Yike the butcher, 
they make a trade of it, they take a pleasure in it as a hungry man in his meat 5 
and we are led with as much ease, and as little resistance, as a lamb to the 
slaughter. Many are slain, and the rest scattered among the heathen, con- 
tinually insulted by their malice, or in danger of being infected by their 
iniquities. They looked upon themselves as bought and sold, and charged 
it upon God, “Thou sellest thy people;” when they should have charged it upon 
their own sins, “for your iniquities have you sold yourselves,” Jsa. f 1. How- 
ever, thus far was right, that they looked above the instruments of their trouble, 
and kept their eye upon God, as well knowing that their worst enemies had no 
power against them, but what was given them from above; they own it was 
God that delivered them into the hands of the ungodly, as that which is sold 
is delivered to the buyer. ‘Thou sellest them for nought, and dost not increase 
in their price,’ so it may be read; dost not sell them by auction to those that will 
bid most for them, but in haste, to those that will bid first for them; any one 
shall have them that will. Or, as we read it, “ Thou dost not increase thy wealth 
by their price ;” intimating that they could have suttered this contentedly, if they 
had been sure that it would have redounded to the glory of God, and that his 
interests might have been some way served by their sufferings. But it was 

uite contrary; Israel’s disgrace turned to God's dishonour, so that he was so 
ar from being a gainer in his glory by the sale of them, that it should seem 
he was Age a loser by it: see Jsa. lii. 5; Hze. xxxvi. 20. 

Fourthly. That they were loaded with contempt, and all possible ignominy 
put upon them. In this also they acknowledge God: “ Thou makest us a 
reproach;” that is, thou bringest those calamities upon us which occasion the 
reproach, and thou permittest their virulent tongues to smite us. They com- 
plain, 1. That they were ridiculed and bantered, and were looked upon as 
the most contemptible people under the sun; their troubles were turned to their 
reproach, and upon the account of them they were derided. 2. That their 
neighbours and those about them, from whom they could not withdraw, were 
most abusive to them, ver. }3. 3. That the heathen and the people that were 
strangers to the commonwealth of Israel, and aliens to the covenants of pro- 
mise, made them a byword, and shook the head at them as triumphing in their 
fall, ver. 14. 4. That the reproach was constant and incessant; ver. 15, “My 
confusion is continually before me.” ‘The church in general, the psalmist in 
particular, was continually teased and vexed with the insults of the enemy; 
to those that are going down every one cries, Down with them. 5. hat it was 
very grievous, and in a manner overwhelmed him; “The shame of my face has 
covered me.” He blushed for sin, or rather for the dishonour done to God; 
and then it was a holy blushing. 6. That it reflected upon God himself. The 
reproach which the enemy and the avenger cast upon them was downright 
blasphemy against God, ver. 16, and 2 Ain. xix. 3; therefore, no doubt but 
God would appear for them. As there is no trouble more grievous to a 
generous and ingenuous mind than reproach and calumny, so there is none 
par grievous to a holy, gracious soul than blasphemy and dishonour done to 

od. 


17 All this is come upon us; 

Yet have we not forgotten thee, 

Neither have we dealt falsely in thy covenant. 
Our heart is not turned back, 

Neither have our steps declined from thy way ; 
Though thou hast sore broken us in the place of dragons, 
And covered us with the shadow of death. 

If we have forgotten the name of our God, 

Or stretched out our hands to a strange god ; 
Shall not God search this out ? 

For he knoweth the secrets of the heart. 


that end directed by the providence of God—only received into the 
sacred collection books written immediately by Divine inspiration.” 
Opinions have differed a good deal as to its date. Theodoret regarded 
it as predictive of the sufferings of the Jews under the Macedonians, 
&e. It is referred to David by the Targum; to Hezekiah’s time by 
Patrick; to the captivity of Babylon by Clarke and Good; and to the 
siege of Jerusalem under Nebuchadnezzar by Rosenmiiller. All we 
ean say is that it was written in a time of public calamity. 
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dragons, and covered us with the shadow of death,” require a remark, 
For “ place of dragons” the Greek is “ place of injury,” which cannot 
represent the present Hebrew text. In this place the word rendered 
“dragons” probably means jackals, and “place of jackals” will be 
lonely and desolate places. ‘The shadow of death” means intense 
darkness and obscurity ; we are not at al) required te take it as mean 
| ing death. be | anda 


xliv. 19. The words, “Thou hast sore broken us in the place of 
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82 Yea, for thy sake are we killed all the day long; 
We are counted as sheep for the slaughter, 
Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord ? 

Arise, cast ws not off for ever. 

Wherefore hidest thou thy face, 

And forgettest our affliction and our oppression ? 
For our soul is bowed down to the dust : 

Our belly cleaveth unto the earth. 

Arise for our help, 

And redeem us for thy mercies’ sake. 


The people of God, being greatly afflicted and oppressed, here apply them- 
selves to him; whither else should they go? 

First. By way of appeal concerning their integrity; which he only is an 
infallible judge of, and which he will certainly be the reward of. Two things 
they call God to witness to: 

1. That, though they suffered these hard things, yet they kept close to God 
and to their duty; ver. 17, “ All this is come upon us,” and it is as bad, perhaps, 
as bad can be, “yet have we not forgotten thee;” not cast off the thoughts of 
thee, nor deserted the worship of thee, for though we cannot deny but that 
we have dealt foolishly, yet we have not “ dealt foolishly in thy covenant,” so as 
to cast thee off, and take to other gods. Though idolaters were our conquerors 
we did not therefore entertain any more favourable thoughts of their idols and 
idolatries; though thou hast seemed to forsake us, and withdraw from us, yet 
we have not therefore forsaken thee. The trouble they had been long in was 
very great; we have been “sore broken in the place of dragons,” that is, amon 
men as fierce, and furious, and cruel as dragons. We have been covered with 
the shadow of death, that is, we have been under deep meaanebalys and appre- 
hensive of nothing but death. We have been wrapped up in obscurity, and 
buried alive; and thou hast thus broken us, thou hast thus covered us, ver. 19. 
Yet we have not harboured a hard thoughts of thee, nor meditated a retreat 
from thy service. Though thou hast slain us, we have continued to trust in thee; 
“ our heart is not turned back ;” we have not secretly withdrawn our affections 
from thee, “neither have our steps,” either in our religious worship, or in our 
conversation, “ declined from thy way,” ver. 18; the way which thou hast ap- 

ointed us to walk in. When the heart turns back, the steps will soon decline; 
‘or it is the evil heart of unbelief that inclines us to depart from God. Note 
We may the better bear our troubles, how pressing soever, if in them we still 
hold fast our integrity. While our troubles do not drive us from our duty to 
God, we should not suffer them to drive us from our comfort in God; for he will 
not leave us, if we do not leave him. F 

For the proof of their integrity they take God’s omniscience to witness ; 
which is as much the comfort of the upright in heart as it is the terror of 
hypoerites ; ver. 20, 21, “If we have forgotten the name of our God,” under 

retence that he had forgotten us, or in our distress had stretched out our 

ands tc a strange god, as more likely to help us, “shall not God search this 
out?” shal: he not know it more fully and distinctly than we know that which 
we have with the greatest care and diligence searched out? Shall he not judge 
it, and call us to an account for it? Forgetting God was a heart-sin; and 
stretching out the hand to a strange god was often a secret sin, Hze. viii. 14. But 
heart-sins and secret sins are known to God, and must be reckoned for; for he 
knows the secrets of the heart, and therefore is an infallible judge of the words 
and actions. : 

2. That therefore they suffered these hard things because they kept close 
to God and to their duty; ver. 22, it is “for thy sake that we are killed all the 
day long,” because we stand related to thee; are called by thy name, call upon 
thy name, and will not worship other gods. In this the spirit of prophecy had 
reference to those who suffered even unto death for the testimony of Christ, 
to whom it is applied, Rom. viii. 36. So many were killed and put to such 
lingering deaths, that they were in the killing all the day long; so aniversally 
was this practised, that when a man became a Christian, he reckoned himself 
as a “sheep appointed for the slaughter.” ’ 

Secondly. By way of petition, with references to their present distress, that 
God would in his own due time work deliverance for them. ‘Their request is 
very importunate; “ Awake, arise,” ver. 23; “ Arise for our help, redeem us,” 
ver. 26; come speedily and powerfully to our relief; Ps. lxxx. 2, “Stir up thy 
strength, and come and save us.” They complaiued, ver. 12, that God had sold 
them; here they pray, ver. 26, that God would redeem them, for there is no 
appealing from God but my eppeuling to him. If he sell us, it is not any one 
i that can redeem us; the same hand that tears must heal, that smites must 
bind up, Hos. vi. 1. a pey complained, ver. 9, “'Thou hast cast us off;” but 
here they pray, ver. 23, “ Cast us not off for ever ;” let us not be finally forsaken 
of God. The expostulations are very moving; “ Why sleepest thou?” ver, 23, 
He that keeps Israel, neither slumbers nor sleeps; but when he doth not 

resently appear for the deliverance of his people, they are tempted to think 
~- sleeps. The expression is figurative, as Ps. Ixxvill. 65, “ Then the Lord 
awaked as one out of sleep;” but it was applicable to Christ in the letter, 
Mat. viii. 24; he was asleep when the disciples were in a storm, and they awoke 
him, saying, “Lord, save us, we perish!” “ Wherefore hidest thou thy face,” 
that we may not see thee and the light, of thy countenance ? Or, that thou 
mayest not see us and our distresses. Thou “forgettest our affliction and our 
oppression,” for it still continues, and we see no way open for our deliverance. 
Aod, lastly, The pleas are very proper ; not their own merit and righteousness, 
though they had the testimony of their consciences concerning their integrity, 
out they plead the poor sinner’s pleas. 1. Their own misery, which made them 
the proper object of the Divine compassion ; ver. 25, “ Our soul is bowed down 
to the dust,” under prevailing grief, and fear. We are become as creeping 
things, the most despicable animals; “ Our belly cleaveth unto the earth,” we 
cannot lift up ourselves, neither revive our own drooping spirits, nor recover 
ourselves out of our low and sad condition, and we lie exposed to be trodden on 
by every insulting foe. 2. God’s mercy ; “O redeem us for thy mercies’ sake.” 
We depend upon the goodness of thy nature, which is the glory of thy name, 
Ex. xxxiv. 6: and upon those sure mercies of David which are ob fares | by the 
covenant to all his spiritual seed. 


PSALM XLV. 


This psalm is an illustrious prophecy of Messiah the Prince. It is all over gospel, and 
points at him only, as a Bridegroom espousing the church to himself, and as a King 
ruling in it and ruling for it; and itis probable our Saviour has reference to this psalm 
when he compares the kingdom of heaven, more than once, to a nuptial solemnity, 
the solemnity of a royal nuptial, Mat. xxii. 2; xxv. 1. We have no reason to think it 
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bas any reference to Solomon's marriage with Pharaoh's daughte If | though it had 
reference to any other than the mystical marriage between Christ 4nd his chureh, 1 
would rather apply it to some of David's marriages, because he was a man of war, such 
a one as the bridegroom here is described to be, which Solomon was not. But I take 
it to be purely and only meant of Jesus Christ; of him speaketh the prophet 

of him and ef no other man; and to him ver, 6, 7, is applied in the New Testament, 
Heb. i, 8, nor can it be understood of any other. The preface speaks the excellency 
of the song. ver. 1. The psalm speaks, I. Of the royal Bridegroom, who is Christ. 
1. The transcendent excellency of his person, ver. 2; 2. The glory of his victories, 
ver, 3—5; 3. The righteousness of his government, ver. 6,7; 4. The splendour of his 
court, ver.8, 9. II. Of the royal bride, which is the church: 1. Her consent gained, 
ver. 10, 11; 2. The nuptials solemnized, ver. 12—15; 3. The issue of this marriage, 
ver. 16,17. In singing this psalm our hearts must be filled with high thoughts of 
Christ, with an entire submission to, and satisfaction in, his government, and earnest 
desire of the enlarging and perpetuating of his church in the world, 


To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim, for the sons of Korah, Maschil, 
A Song of loves. 
\ Y heart is inditing a good matter: 
I speak of the things which I have made touching the 
My tongue zs the pen of a ready writer. [king : 
2 Thou art fairer than the children of men: 
Grace is poured into thy lips : 
Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever. 
3 Gird thy sword upon ¢Ay thigh, O most mighty, 
With thy glory and thy majesty. 
4 And in thy majesty ride prosperously 
Because of truth and meekness and righteousness ; 
And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. 
5 Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies ; 
Whereéy the people fall under thee. 

Some make Shoshannim, in the title, to signify an instrument of six strings; 
others take it in its primitive signification for lilies or roses, which probably 
were strewed with other flowers at nuptial solemnities; and then it is easily 
supeestie to Christ, who calls himself the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the 
valleys, Cant. ii. 1. It is a song of loves, concerning the holy love that is 
between Christ and his church. It is a song of the well-beloved, the virgins, 
the companions of the bride, ver. 14, prepared to be sung by them. The virgin 
company that attend the Lamb on mount Zion are said to sing a new song, 
Rev. xiv. 3, 4. s 

The preface, ver. 1, speaks, 1. The dignity of the subject. It is a good 
matter, and it is pity such a moving art as poetry should ever be employed 
about a bad matter. It is touching the King, king Jesus, and his kingdom and 
government. Note, Those that speak of Christ speak of a good matter, no 
subject so noble, so copious, so fruitful, so profitable, and so well becoming us. 
It is a shame that this good matter is not more the matter of our discourse. 
2. The excellency of the management. This song was a confession with the 
mouth of faith in the heart concerning Christ and his church. 1st. The matter 
was well digested, as it well deserved. “ My heart is inditing it.” Which per- 
haps is meant of that Spirit of prophecy that dictated the psalm to David; that 
Spirit of Christ which was in the prophets, 1 Pet. i. 11. But it is applicable 
to his devout meditations and affections in his heart, out of the abundance of 
which his mouth spake. Things concerning Christ ought to be thought of by 
us with all possible seriousness, with fixedness of thought, and a fire of holy 
love: especially when we are to speak of those things. We then speak best 
ef Christ and Divine things, when we speak from the heart that which has 
warmed and affected us; and we should never be rash in speaking of the things 
of Christ, but weigh well beforehand what we have to say, lest we speak amiss: 
see Heel. vy. 2. 2nd. It was well expressed. ‘I will speak of the thin zs which 


I have made.” He would express himself, rst. With all possible clearness, 
as one that did himself understand, and was affected with the things he spoke of. 
Not, I will speak the things I have heard from others, that is speaking by rote; 
but the things which I have myself studied. Note, What God has wrought 
in our souls, as well as what he has wrought for them, we must declare to 
others, Ps. Ixvi. 16. Secondly, With all possible cheerfulness, freedom, and 
fluency. “My tongue is as the pen of aready writer,” guided by my heart in 
every word, as the pen is by the hand. We call the prophets the penmen of 
Scripture, whereas really they were but the pen. ‘The tongue of the most 
subtle disputant, and the most eloquent orator, is but the pen with which God 
writes what he pleaseth. Why should we quarrel with the pen, if bitter things 
be written against us? or idolize the pen, if it write in our favours? David 
not only spoke what he thought of Christ, but wrote it, that it might spread the 
farther, and last the longer. His tongue was as the pen of a ready writer, that 
lets nothing slip. When the heart is inditing a good matter, it is pity but the 
tongue should be as the pen of a ready writer to leave it upon record. In these 
verses the Lord Jesus is presented, F 4 
First. As most beautiful and amiable in himself. It is a marriage song, and 
therefore the transcendent excellences of Christ are represented by the beauty 
of the royal bridegroom; ver. 2, “Thou art fairer than the children of men 
than any of them. He proposed, ver. 1, to speak ef the king, but immediately 
directs his speech to him. ‘They that have an admiration and affection for 
Christ, love to go to him and tell him so. Thus we must profess our faith that 
we see his beauty, and our love that we are pleased with it. “ Thou art fair, 
thou art fairer, ean the children of men.’ Note, Jesus Christ is in him- 
self, and in the eyes of all believers, more amiable and lovely than the children 
of men. ‘The beauties of the Lord Jesus, as God, as Mediator, far surpass thuse 
of the human nature in general, and those which the most amiable nt excelleit 
of the children of men are endowed with. There is more in Christ to engage 
our love than there is or can be in any creature. Our beloved is more than 
another beloved. The beauties of this lower world and its charms are in 
danger of drawing away our hearts from Christ, and therefore we are con- 
cerned to understand how much he excelleth them all, and how much more 
worthy he is of our love. ‘ ' 
Secondly. As the great favourite of Heaven. He is fairer than the children of 
men, for God has done more for him than for any of the children of men; aud 
all his kindness to the children of men is for his sake, and passeth through his 
hands, through his mouth. 1. He hath grace, and he has it for us; * Grace is 
oured into thy lips.” By his word, his promise his Gospel, the good will of 
od is made known to us, and the good work ot God is begun and carried on in 
us. He received all grace from God, all the endowments tl at were requisite 


xlv. Title. The Greek and its Latin version read, ‘ Unto the end, 
for them that shall be changed, for the sons of Korah, for understand- 
ing: @ canticle for the beloved one.” ‘he fanciful interpretations 
put upon these words need not be repeated, as the words themselves 
are only in part a translation from the Hebrew title. The Syriac is, 
“Spoken or ascribed to the sons of Korah in the days of Moses; 

of Christ; and concerning the Church and the glorious 
power of Adonai.” The Hebrew title involves but litle difficul j 


Shoshannim, or “the lilies,” in accordance with the principle we have 
adopted, means a band or choir of singers so called. he psalm is 
addressed or assigned to the leader of the band called Shoshannim, 
who were Levites of the family of Korah; it is a psalm for instruction, 
and its imagery and language are those of ardent affection. Its 
symbolical character is unquestionable. A large space would berequired 
by a bare list of the explanations of the title suggested by scholars of 
repute, but we omit them all with one partial exception. For “s 
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to om him for his work and office as Mediator, that from his fulness we 
might receive, Jno. i. 16. It was not only poured into his heart, for his own 
strength and encouragement, but poured into his lips, that by the words of his 
mouth in general, bad: the kisses of his mouth to particular believers, he might 
communicate both holiness and comfort. From this grace poured into his lips 
proceeded those gracious words which all admired, Lu. iv. 22. The Gospel of 
grace is poured into his lips, for “it began to be spoken by the Lord,” and from 
him we receive it; he hath the words of eternal life. ‘The spirit of prophecy is 
put into thy lips;’ sothe Chaldee. 2. He hath the blessing, and he has it for 
us. Therefore, because thou art the great trustee of Divine grace for the use 
and benefit of the children of men, “ therefore God has blessed thee for ever ;” 
that is, has made thee an everlasting blessing, so as that in thee all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed. Where God gives his grace, he will give his 
blessing. We are blessed with spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus, E’ph. i. 3. 

Thirdly. As victorious over all his enemies. The royal bridegroom is a man 
of war, and his nuptials do not excuse him from the field of battle, (as was 
allowed by the law, Dew. xxiv. 5,) nay, they bring him to the field of battle, for 
‘re is to rescue his spouse by dint of sword out of her captivity ; to conquer her, 
and to conquer for her, and then to marry her. Now we have here, 

1. His preparations for war; ver. 3, “ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most 
mighty.” 'The word of God is the sword of the Spirit. By the promises of that 
word, and the grace contained in those promises, souls are made willing to 
submit to Jesus Christ, and become his loyal subjects; and by the threatenings 
of that word, and the judgments executed according to them, those that stand 
it out against Christ will in due time be brought down and ruined. al the 
Gospel of Christ many Jews and Gentiles were converted, and at length the 
Jewish nation was destroyed, according to the predictions of it, for their impla- 
cable enmity to it; and paganism was quite abolished. The sword here girt on 
Christ’s thigh is the same which is said to proceed out of his mouth, Rev. xix. 15. 
When the Gospel was sent forth to be preached to all nations, then our Re- 
deemer girt his sword upon his thigh. 

2. His expedition to this holy war. He goes forth with his glory and his 
majesty, as a great king takes the field, with abundance of pomp and magnifi- 
cence—his sword, his glory and majesty. In his Gospel he appears trans°e. d- 
ently great and excellent, bright and blessed, in the honour and majesty wich 
the Father has laid 5 de him. Christ, both in his person and in his Gospel, had 
nothing of external glory or majesty, nothing to charm men; for “ he had no form 
nor comeliness:” nothing to awe men, for ‘* he took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant;” but it wasall spiritual glory, spiritual majesty. There is so much grace, 
and therefore glory, in that word, ‘ He that believes shall be saved ;” so much 
terror, and therefore majesty, in that word, “He that believes not shall be 
damned;” that we may well say, in the chariot of that Gospel, which these 
words are the sum of, the Redeemer rides forth in glory and majesty. ‘In thy 
majesty ride prosperously,” ver. 4. ‘Prosper thou; ride thou.’ This speaks 
the promise of his Father, that he should prosper, according to the good plea- 
sure of the Lord, that he should divide the abel with the strong, in recompence 
of his sufferings. Those cannot but prosper to whom God saith, Prosper, 
fsa. lii. 10—12. And it speaks the pas wishes of his friends, praying that he 
may prosper in the conversion of souls to him, and the destruction of all the 
powers of darkness that rebel against him. ‘Thy kingdom come.” Go on and 
prosper. 

3. The glorious cause in which he is engaged: “because of truth, and meek- 
ness, and righteousness,” which were in a manner sunk and lost among men, 
and which Christ came to retrieve and rescue. Ist. The Gospel itseif is “truth, 
meekness, and righteousness ;” it commands by the power of truth and right- 
eousness, for Christianity has these incontestably on its side, and yet it is 
to be promoted by meekness and gentleness, 1 Cor. iv. 12, 13; 2 Tim. ii. 25. 
2nd. Christ appears in it, in his “truth, meekness, and righteousness,” and 
these are his glory and majesty, and because of these he shall prosper. 
are brought to believe on him because he is truth, to learn of him because he 
is meek. Mat. xi. 29, (the gentleness of Christ is a thing of mighty force, 
2 Cor. x.1,) and to submit to him because he is righteous and rules with equity. 
3rd. The Gospel, as far as it prevails with men, sets up in their hearts “truth, 
meekness, and righteousness ;” rectifies their mistakes by the light of truth 
controls their passions by the power of meekness, and governs their hearts an 
lives by the laws of righteousness. Christ came, by setting up his kingdom 
among men, to restore these glories to a degenerate world, and to maintain the 
cause of these just and rightful rulers under him that, by error, malice, and 
iniquity, had been deposed. 

4. The success of his expedition. 
things ;” that is 
with thy Gospel, 
things. 
are terrible things to be done; the heart must be pricked, conscience must be 
startled, and the terrors of the Lord must make way for his consolations. This 
is done pine right hand of Christ. The Comforter shall continue, Jno. xvi. 8. 
2nd, In the conquest of the gates of hell, and its supporters, in the destruction 
of Judaism and Paganism, terrible things will be done, which will make men’s 
hearts fail them for fear, Lu. xxi. 26 aa 
the rocks and mountains to fall on them, Rev. vi. 15. 
these terrible things ; ver. 5, “ Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s 
enemies.” Jirst, Those that were by nature enemies are thus wounded, in 
order to their being reduced and reconciled. Convictions are like the arrows 
of the bow, which are sharp in the heart on which they fasten, and bring people 
to fall under Christ, in subjection to his laws and government. They that thus 
fall on this stone, shall be broken, Mat. xxi. 44. Secondly. Those that persist 
in their enmity are thus wounded, in order to their being ruined. The arrows 
of God’r terrors are sharp in their hearts, whereby they shall fall under him, 
so as to be made his footstool, Ps. ex. 1. Those that would not have him to 
reign over them shall be brought forth and slain before him, Lu. xix, 27; that 
auld not submit to his golden sceptre, shall be broken to pieces by his iron 
rod. 


6 Thy throne, O God, és for ever and ever : 
The sceptre of thy kingdom ‘s a right sceptre. 

7 Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

8 All thy garments sme// of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, 
Out pink ivory palaces, whereby they have made thee 

glad. 

9 Kings’ daughters were among thy honourable women: 

Upon thy right hand did stand the queen in gold of Ophir. 


. “Thy right hand shall teach thee terrible 
thou shalt, experience a wonderful Divine power going along 


Men | 


to make it victorious; and the ettects of it will be terrible | 
Ist. In order to the conversion and reduction of souls to him, there , 


great men and chief captains call to | 
The next verse describes | 


We have here the royal Bridegroom filling his throne with judgment, and 
keeping his court with splendour, 

First. He here fills his throne with judgment. It is God the Father that 
saith to the Son here, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever ;” as appears, 
Heb. i. 8,9, where this is quoted to prove that he is God, and has a “more 
excellent name than the angels.” The Mediator is God, else he had neither 
been able to do the Mediator’s work, nor fit to wear the Mediator’s crown 
Concerning his government observe, 

1. The ores of it. It is “for ever and ever.” It shall continue on earth 
throughout all the ages of time, in despite of all the opposition of the gates of 
hell; and in the blessed fruits and consequences of it it shall last as long as the 
days of heaven, and run parallel with the line of eternity itself. And, perhaps 
even then the glory of the Redeemer, and the blessedness of the redeemed, shall 
be in a continual, infinite progression ; for it is promised, that not only of his 
government, but ‘“‘of the increase of his government and peace there shall be 
no end,” Jsa. iv. 7, even then when “‘the kingdom shall be delivered up to God, 
even the Father,” 1 Cor. xv. 24, the throne of the Redeemer will continue. 

2. The equity of it. ‘The sceptre of thy kingdom,” that is, the administra- 
tion of thy government is right, exactly according to the eternal counsel and 
will of God, which is the eternal rule and reason of good and evil; and what- 
ever Christ doth he doth none of his subjects any wrong, but rights those that 
do suffer wrong, “ He loveth righteousness, and hateth wickedness,” ver.7. He 
himself loves to do righteousness, and hates to do wickedness; and he loves 
those that do righteousness, and hates those that do wickedness. By the holi- 
ness of his life, the merit of his death, and the great design of his Gospel, he has 
made it to appear that he loves righteousness, for by his example, his satisfac- 
tion, and his precepts, he has brought in an everlasting righteousness; and that 
he hates wickedness, for never did God’s hatred of sin appear so as it did in the 


sufferings of Christ. : 

3. The establishment and elevation of it. “ Therefore God, even thy God,” 
(Christ, as mediator, called God his God, Jno. xx. 17, as commissioned by 
him, and the head of those that are taken into covenant with him,) he “has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness ;” therefore, that is, Ist. In order to this 
righteous government of thine, God has given thee his Spirit, that Divine 
unction, to qualify thee for thine undertaking ; Jsa. lxi. 1, “‘The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me, because he has anointed me.” What God called him to 
he fitted him for, Zsa. xi. 2. ‘The Spirit is called the oil of gladness, because of 
the delight wherewith Christ was filled in carrying on his undertaking. He 
was anointed with the Spirit above all his fellows, that is, above all those that 
were anointed, whether priests or kings. 2nd. In recompence of what thou 
hast done and suffered for the advancement of righteousness, and the destruc- 
tion of sin, God has anointed thee with the oil of gladness; that is, has brought 
thee to all the honours and all the joys of thine exalted state; “ Because he 
humbled himself, God has highly exalted him,” Phil. ii. 8,9. His anointing him 
notes the power and glory to which he is exalted; he is invested in all the dig- 
nities and authorities of the Messiah; and his anointing him with the oil ot 

ladness, notes the joy that was set before him, (so his exaltation is expressed, 

eb. xii. 2,) both in the light of his Father’s countenance, Acts ii. 28, and in the 
success of his undertaking, which he shall see and be satisfied, Jsa. lili. 11. This 
he is anointed with above all his fellows, that is, above all believers, who are his 
brethren, and who partake of the anointing; but they by measure, he without 
measure. But the apostle brings it to prove his preeminence above the angels, 
Heb.i. 4,9. The salvation of sinners is the joy of angels, Lu. xv. 10, but much 
more of the Son. . 

Secondly. He keeps his court with splendour and magnificence. 

1. His robes of state, wherein he appears, are taken notice of, not for their 
pomp, which might strike an awe upon the spectator, but their Ree and 
the gratefulness of the odours with which they were perfumed; ver. 8, “ The 
smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia,” compounding the oil of gladness with whie 
he and his garments were anointed. These were some of the ingredients of the 
holy anointing oil which God appointed, the like to which was not to be made 
up for any common use, £2. xxx. 23, 24, which was typical of the unction of the 
Spirit, which Christ the great high priest of our profession received, and to 
which, therefore, there seems here to bea reference. It is the savour of these 
good ointments, his graces and comforts, that draws souls to him, Cant. i. 3, 4, 
and makes him precious to believers, 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

2. His royal palaces are said to be ivory ones, such as were then reckoned 
most magnificent. We read of an ivory house that Ahab made, 1 Kin. xxi. 39. 
The mansions of light above are the ivory palaces whence all the joys both of 
Christ and believers come, and where they will be for ever in perfection; for by 
them he is made glad, and all that are his with him; for they shall enter into 
the joy of their Lord. : ‘ 

3. The beauties of his court shine very bright. In public appearances at 
court, when the pomp of it is shewed, nothing is supposed to contribute so 
much to it as the splendour of the ladies, which is alluded to here, ver. 9. _ 

Ist. Particular believers are here compared to the ladies at court, richly 
dressed, in honour of the sovereign. “ Kings’ daughters are among thy honour- 
able women,” whose looks, and mien, and ornaments, we may suppose, by the 
height of their extraction, to excel all others. All true believers are born from 
above; they are the children of the King of kings, these attend the throne of the 
Lord Jesus daily with their prayers and praises, which is really their honour, 
and he is pleased to reckon it his. The numbering of kings’ daughters among 
his honourable woman, or maids of honour, intimates that the kings whose 
daughters they were should be tributaries to him, and dependants on him, and 
would therefore think it a preferment to their daughters to attend him. | 

2nd. The church in general, constituted of these particular believers, is here 
compared to the queen herself, the queen consort, which by an everlasting cove- 
nant he hath betrothed to himself. She stands at his right hand, near to 
him, and receiving honour from him, in the richest array, in gold of Ophir, in 
robes woven with gold thread, or with a gold chain, and other ornaments of 
gold. This is the bride, the Lamb’s wife, whose graces, that are her ornaments, 
are compared to fine linen, clean and white, Rev. xix. 8, for their purity; here 
to gold of Ophir, for their costliness; for as we owe our redemption, so we 
abe our paper not to corruptible things, but to the precious blood of the 

on of God. . 


10 Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear; 
Forget also thine own people, and thy father’s house ; 
11 So shall the king greatly desire thy beauty : 
For he ts thy Lord ; and worship thou him. 
12 And the daughter of Tyre shad/ be there with a gift ; 
Even the rich among the people shall intreat thy favour 
13 The king's daughter ¢s all glorious within : 
Her clothing 7s of wrought gold. 


song of loves,” Ainsworth translates “‘a song of the well-beloved 
virgins,” which he explains of “ kings’ daughters and other honourable 
daughters attending upon and coming with the queen; the friends of 
the bridegroom and bride, verses 10—15, who should sing this marriage 
song in praise of them. Therefore this hymn setteth forth Christ in 
his glory, and his spouse, the Church, in her beauty.” ee 
xiv. 8. The use of myrrh as a perfume is of the highest antiquity, 
and the same is true of cassia; both were procurable in Arabia. The 
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so-called aloes must not be confounded with the drug of that 


name, but was an odorous wood, probably reduced to powder and 
mixed with other ingredients. The “ivory palaces” may have been 
ornamental ivory caskets for containing perfumes. “ 

xlv. 9. For “the queen in gold of Ophir,” the Prayer-Book version 
is, “the queen in a vesture of gold, wrought about with divers colours,” 
which is not a translation from the Hebrew, but a free rendering of | 
the Greek. ‘ eh 
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14 She shall be brought unto the king in raiment of needle- 
The virgins her companions that follow her [work : 
Shall be brought unto thee. 

15 With gladness and rejoicing shall they be brought : 
They shall enter into the king’s palace. 

16 Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, 

Whom thou mayest make princes in all the earth. 

17 Iwill make thy name to be remembered in all generations: 

Therefore shall the people praise thee for ever and ever. 


_ This latter part of lye is addressed to the royal bride, standing on the 
right hand of the royal Bridegroom. God, that said to the Son, “‘l'hy throne 
is for ever and ever,” saith this to the church, who upon the account of her 
9 a to the Son, he here calls his daughter. 

irst. He tells her of the duties expected from her, which ought to be 
considered by all those that come into relation to the Lord Jesus: ‘ Hearken 
therefore, and consider” this, “and incline thine ear ;” that is, submit to those 
conditions of thine espousals, and bring thy will to comply with them. This is 
the method of profiting by the Word of God; “ He that hath ears let him hear,” 
let him hearken diligently; he that hearkens, let him consider and weigh it 
duly; he that considers, let him incline, and yield to the force of what is laid 
before him. And what is it that is here required ? 

1, She must renounce all others; “ Forget thine own people and thy father’s 
house,” according to the law of marriage; retain not the affection thou hast 
had for them, nor covet to return to them again; banish all such remembrance 
(not only of thy people that were dear to thee, but of thy father’s house that 
was dearer,) as may incline thee to look back, as Lot’s wife to Sodom. When 
Abraham, in obedience to God’s call, had quitted his native scil, he was not 
80 much as “mindful of the country from whence he came out.” This shews, 
Ist. How necessary it was for those who were converted from Judaism or 
er to the faith of Christ, wholly to cast out the old leaven, and not 
to bring into their Christian profession either the Jewish ceremonies or the 
heathen idolatries, for these would make such a mongrel religion in Christianity 
as the Samaritans had. 2nd. How necessary it is for us all when we give up 
our names to Jesus Christ to hate father and mother, and all that is dear to us 
in this world, in comparison; that is, to love them less than Christ and his 
honour, and our interest in him, Zu. xiv. 26. And here is very good encourage- 
ment given to the royal bride thus entirely to break off from her former 
alliances; “So shall the king greatly desire thy beauty,” which intimates that 
the mixing of her old rites and customs, whether Jewish or Gentile, with her 
religion, would blemish her beauty, and would be in danger of losing her 
interest in the affections of the royal Bridegroom; but if she entirely con- 
formed to his will he would delight in her. The beauty of holiness, both on 
the church and on particular believers, is in the sight of Christ of great price. 
and very amiable. Where that is he saith, “This is my rest for ever: here will 
I dwell; for I have desired it.” Among the golden candlesticks he walks with 
pleasure, Jev, ii, 1. 

2. She must reverence him; must love, honour, and obey him; “ He is thy 
Lord, and worship thou him.” The church is to be subject to Christ, as the 
wife to the husband, Hpk. v. 24; to call him Lord us Sarah called Abraham, 
and to obey him, 1 Pet. ili. 6; and so not ~< to submit to his government, but 
to give him Divine honours. We must worship him as God, and our Lord; for ' 
this is the will of God, that “all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father;” nay, in so doing, it is reckoned that they honour the 
Father. If we confess that Christ is Lord, and pay our homage to him accord- 
ingly, it is to the glory of God the Father, PAil. ii. 11. 

econdly. He tells her of the honours designed for her. 

1. Great court should be made to her, and rich presents brought her; ver. 12, 
“The daughter of Tyre,” a rich and splendid city, “the daughter of the king 
of ‘'yre, shall be there with a gift;” every royal family round about shall coat 
a branch as a representative of the whole, to seek thy favour, and to make an 
interest in thee; “even the rich among the people,” whose wealth might be 
thought to discharge them from dependence at court, yet they “shall entreat 
thy favour,” for his sake to whom thou art espoused, that by thee they may 
make him their friend. The Jews, the pretending Jews, who are rich to a pro- 
verb,—as rich as a Jew,—shall come and worship before the church’s feet in 
the Philadelphian period, and shall know that Christ has loved her, Zev. iii. 9. 
When the Gentiles, being converted to the faith of Christ, join themselves 
to the church, they then come with a gift, 2 Cor. viii. 5; Hom. xy. 16; when 
with themselves they devote all they have to the honour of Christ and the 
service of his kingdom, they then come with a gift. | 

2. She shall be very splendid and highly esteemed in the eyes of all; _ Ist. For 
her personal qualifications, the endowments of her mind, which every one shall. 
admire; ver. 13, “ The king’s daughter is all glorious within.” Note, The glory 
of the church is spiritual glory, and that is indeed all glory; it is the glory 
of the soul, and that is the man ; it is glory in God's sight, and it is an earnest 
of eternal el The glory of the saints falls not within the ken of a carnal 
eye. As their life, so hele glory, is hid with Christ in God, neither can the 
natural man know it, for it is spiritually discerned; but those who do so) 
discern it highly value it. Let us see here what is that true glory which we 
should be ambitious of, not that which makes a fair show in the flesh, but 
which is in “the hidden man of the heart, in that_which is not corruptible,” 
1 Pet. iii. 4; “ Whose praise is not of men, but of God,” Rom. ii. 29. 2nd. For 
her rich apparel. Though all her glory is within, that for which she is truly 
valuable, yet her clothing also is of wrought gold. The conversation of Chris- 
tians, in which they appear in the world, must be enriched with good works; 
not gay and gaudy ones, like paint and flourish, but substantially good, like 
gold; and it must be accurate and exact, like wrought gold, which is worked 
with a great deal of care and caution. J ‘ 

3. Her nuptials shall be celebrated with a great deal of honour and Joys 
ver. 14, 15, “She shall be brought to the king,” as the Lord God brought the 
woman to the man, Gen. ii. 22, which was a type of this mystical marriage 
between Christ and his church. None are brought to Christ but whom the 
Father brings, and he has undertaken to do it; so brought to the king, ver. 14, 
as to enter into the king’s palace, ver. 15, which intimates a two-fold bringing 
of the spouse to Christ: Ist. In the conversion of souls to Christ; then they 
are espoused to him, privately contracted, as chaste virgins, 2 Cor. xi. 2; 
Rom. vii. 4. 2nd. In the completing of the mystical body, and the glorification 
of all the saints at the end of time. Then the bride, the Lamb's wite, shall 
be made completely ready, when all that belong to the election of grace shall 
be called in, and called home, and all gathered together to Christ, 2 7hes. ii. |. 
Then is the marriage of the Lamb come, Rev. xix. 74 xxi. 2, and the virgins 
g» ferth to meet the bridegroom, Mat. xxv. 1; then they shall enter intu the 
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king’s palaces, into the heavenly mansions, to be ever with the Lord. In both 
these espousals, observe to the honour of the royal bride, First. Her wedding 
clothes, raiment of needlework, the righteousness of Christ, the graces of the 
Spirit, both curiously wrought by Divine wisdom. Second/y. Her bridemaids, 
“the virgins her companions,” the wise virgins that have oil in their vessels as 
well as in their lamps, those that being joined to the church cleave to it, and 
follow it, these shall go in to the marriage. Vhirdly. The mirth with which 
the nuptials will be celebrated; “with gladness and rejoicing shail she be 
brought.” When the prodigal is brought home to his father, “it is meet that 
we should make merry and be glad,” Lu. xv. 32; and when the marriage of the 
Lamb is come, “let us be glad and rejoice,” Rev. xix. 7; for the “day of his 
espousals is the day of the gladness of his heart,” Cunt. iii. 11. 

4. The progeny of this marriage shall be illustrious; ver. 16, “ Instead of the 
fathers, shall be thy children.” Instead of the Old Testament church, the 
economy of which was waxen old, and ready to vanish away, //eb. viii. 13, as the 
fathers that are going off, there shall be a New ‘l'estament church, a Gentile 
church, that shall be gratted into the same olive, and partake of its root and 
fatness, Rom. xi. 17; “more” and more eminent “shall be the children of the 
desolate, than the children of the married wife,” /sa. liv. 1. This promise to 
Christ is of the same import with that /sa. liii, 10, “He shall see his seed,” and 
these shall be made “ princes in all the earth,” that is, there shall be some of all 
nations brought into subjection to Christ, and so made princes, “made to our 
God kings and priests,” Jtev. i. 6. Or it may intimate that there should be a 
much greater number of Christian kings than ever there was of Jewish kings; 
those in Canaan only,—these in all the earth; nursing fathers, and nursing 
mothers to the church, which shall suck the breasts of kings. They are princes 
of Christ’s making ; for by him kings reign, and princes decree justice. 

5. The praise of this marriage shall be perpetual, in the praises of the royal 
Bridegroom; ver. 18, “1 will make thy name to be remembered.” His Father 
has given him a name above every name. and here promiseth to make it per- 
petual, by keeping up asuccession of ministers and Christians in every age that 
should bear up his name, which shall thus endure for ever, Ps. Ixxii. 17, by 
being remembered in all the generations of time, for the entail of Christianity 
shall not be cut off. Therefore, because they shall remember thee in all gene- 
rations, they shall praise thee for ever and ever. They that help to support the 
honour of Christ on earth shall in heaven see his glory, and share in it, and be 
for ever praising him. In the believing hope of our everlasting happiness in the 
other world, let us always keep up the remembrance of Christ, as our only way 
thither in our generation; and, in assurance of the perpetuating of the kingdom 
of the Redeemer in the world, let us transmit the remembrance of him to 
succeeding generations, that his “name may endure for ever, and be as the 


days of heaven.” 
PSALM XLYI. 


This psalm encourageth us to hope and trust in God, and his power and providence, and 
gracious presence with his church in the worst of times, and directs us to give him the 
glory of what he has done for us, and what he will do. Probably it was penned upon 
occasion of David’s victories over the neighbour nations, 2 Sam. viii., and the rest 
which God gave him from all his enemies round about. We are here taught, I. To 
take comfort in God when things look very black and threatening, ver. 1—5, II. To 
mention to his praise the great things he has wrought for the church against its enemies, 
ver, 6—9. III. To assure ourselves that God, who hath glorified his own name, will 
glorify it yet again, and to comfort ourselves with that, ver. 10, 11. We may, in sing- 
ing it, apply it either to our spiritual enemies, and the encouragement we have to hope 
that through Christ we shall be more than conquerors over them, orto the public enemies 
of Christ’s kingdom in the world, and their threatening insults, endeavouring to pre- 
serve a holy security and serenity of mind when they seem most formidable. It is -aid 
of Luther, that when he heard any discouraging news, he would say, ‘Come, let us sing 
the forty-sixth psalm.’ 


To the chief Musician for the sons of Korah, A Song upon Alamoth, 
OD 7s our refuge and strength, 
| \IU A very present help in trouble. 
2 Therefore will not we fear, 
Though the earth be removed, 


. 


EFFECTS O¥ AN EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA, 


xvi. Title. The words rendered “a song upon Alamoth” have been 
otherwise explained. In the Greek it is “for the hidden a psalm,” 
but whether hidden things or hidden men is not said—probably things. 
The Latin is nearly the same. By some “ Alamoth” is understood of 
a musicai instrument; by “epic a em adapted for ee Bes 

ers, girls or virgins; an others, ‘‘ mysteries, 8 last 
the pithy in which the word was fee by the Greek translators. Like 
““Shoshannim,” and other peculiar words, it is probably the title or 


description of a choir of singers. Whether the “ Alamoth” company 
consisted of maidens, or of youths with feminine voices, we cannot say, 
Perhaps the twofold application of the Hebrew root to youth and 
secrecy may be due to the privacy in which Oriental children were 

brought up. 
xlvi. 4. It is difficult to see what literal river or stream could 
ladden the city of God, if thereby we are to understand the city 
, eet or even Mount Zion. But while such a stream did not 
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And though the mountains be carried into the midst of 
the sea ; 
8 Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
Though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. 
4 There is a river, [Selah. 
The streams whereof shall make glad the city of God, 
The holy place of the tabernacles of the most High. 
5 God zs in the midst of her; 
She shall not be moved: 
God shall help her, and that right early. 


The psalmist here teacheth us by his own example, ’ 

First. To triumph in God, and his relation to us, and presence with us, 
especially when we have had some fresh experiences of his appearing on our 
behalf ; ver. 1, “ God is our refuge and strength ;” we have found him so, he 
has engaged to be so, and he ever will beso. Are we pursued? God is our 
refuge, to whom we may flee, and in whom we may be safe, and think ourselves 
g0,—secure upon good grounds, Pr. xviii. 10. Are we oppressed by troubles? 
Have we work to do, and enemies to grapple with? God is our strength to 
bear us up under burthens—to fit us for all our services and sufferings; who 
will by his grace put strength into us, and on whom we may stay ourselves. 
Are we in Sistress? He is a help, to do all that for us which we need, “a 
present help,” ‘a help found,’ so the word is, that is, one whom we have found 
to be so; a help on which we may write, probatum est,—‘it is tried,’ as Christ is 
called a “tried stone,” sa. xxviii. 16. Or, a help at hand, that is never to seek 
but is always ready to be found of us; or, a ta sufficient, a help accommodated 
to every case and exigence. Whatever it is, he is “a very present help;” we 
cannot desire a better help, nor shall ever find the like in any creature. 

Secondly. ‘I'o triumph over the greatest dangers. “‘ God is our strength and 
our help,” a God all-sufficient to us, “therefore will not we fear.” Those that 
with a nals reverence fear God need not with any amazement to be afraid of 
the power of hell or earth; “If God be for us, who can be against us” to do 
us any harm? It is our duty, it is our privilege, to be thus fearless; it is an 
evidence of a clear conscience, of an honest heart, and of a lively faith in God 
and his providence and promise; “ We will not fear, though the earth be 
removed,” though all our creature-confidences fail us, and sink us; nay, though 
that which should support us threaten to swallow us up, as the earth did 
Korah, for whose sons this psalm was penned, and some think by them, yet 
while we keep close to God, and have him for us, we will not fear, for we have 
no cause to fear. F 

—FEt si fractus illabatur orbis 

Impavidum ferient ruiner- 

Let Jove’s dread arms with thunder rend the spheres, 

Beneath the crush of worlds undaunted he appears.—Hor. 
Observe here, 10d 

1. How threatening the danger is. We will suppose the earth to be removed 
and thrown into the sea, even the mountains, the strongest and firmest parts 
of the earth, to lie buried in the unfathomed ocean,—we will suppose the sea 
to roar and rage, and make a dreadful noise, and its foaming billows to insult 
the shore with so much violence as even to shake the mountains, ver. 3; though 
kingdoms and states be in confusion, embroiled in wars, tossed with tumults, 
and their governments in contitual revolution; though their powers combine 
against the church and people of God, aim at no less than their ruin, and go 
very near to gain their point, ‘‘ yet will not we fear,’ knowing that all these 
troubles will end well for the church: see Ps, xciii. 4. If the earth be re- 
moved, those have reason to fear that have laid up their treasures on earth, 
and set their hearts upon it, but not those who have laid up for themselves 
treasures in heaven, and who then expect to. be most happy, when “the earth 
and the works that are therein shall be burnt up.” Let those be troubled 
at the troubling of the waters who build their confidence on such a floating 
foundation, but not those who are led to “the rock that is higher than they,” 
and find firm footing upon that rock. f : soe 6a 

2. How well-grounded the defiance of this danger is, considering how well- 
guarded the church is, and that interest which we are concerned for. It is not 
any private particular concern of our own that we are in pan about; no, it is 
“the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High;” it 1s the 
ark of God for which our hearts tremble. But when we consider what God 
has provided for the comfort and safety of his church we shall see reason to 
have our hearts fixed, and set above the fear of evil tidings. Here is 

Ist. Joy to the church, even in the most melancholy and sorrowful times ; 
ver. 4, “There is a river, the streams whereof shall make it glad,” even then 
when the waters of the sea roar and threaten it. It alludes to the waters of 
Siloam, which went softly by Jerusalem, Jsa. viii. 6,7, and though of no great 
depth or breadth, yet the waters of it were made serviceable to the defence 
of Jerusalem in Hezekiah’s time, sa. xxii. 10,11. But this here must be under- 
stood spiritually: the covenant of grace is the river, the promises of which are 
the streams; the Spirit of grace is the river, Jno. vii. 38, 39, the comforts of 
which are “the streams that make glad the nhs of our God.” God's word and 
ordinances are rivers and streams with which God makes his saints glad in 
cloudy and dark days. God himself is to his church a pac of “broad rivers 
and streams,” Jsa. xxviii. 21. The streams that make glad the city of God are 
not rapid, but gentle, like those of Siloam. Note, The spiritual comforts which 
are conveyed to the saints by soft and silent whispers, and which come not with 
observation, are sufficient to balance the most loud and noisy threatenings of 
an angry and malicious world. 

2nd. Establishment to the church. Though heaven and earth are shaken, yet 
“ God is in the midst of her, she shall not be moved,” ver. 5. God has assured 
his church of his special presence with it, and concern for it; his honour is em- 
barked in it, he hath set = his tabernacle in it, and has undertaken the protec- 
tion of it, and therefore she shall not be moved; that is, Mirst. Not destroyed, 
not removed, as the earth may be, ver. 2. The chureh shall survive the world, 
and be in bliss when that is in ruins. It is built upon a ruck, and “the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” Secondly. Not disturbed, not much moved 
with fears of the issue. If God be for us, if God be with us, we need not be 
moved at the most violent attempts made against us. 

3rd. Deliverance to the church. Though its dangers be very great, “ God shall 
help her,” and then whe ean hurt her? help her under her troubles, that she 
shall not sink; nay, that the more she is afHicted, the more she shall multiply. 
“God shall help her” out of her troubles, “ and that right early ;” when the 
muruing appeareth, that is, very speedily, for he is a present help, ver. 1; and 
very seasonably; then when things aze brought to the last extremity, and when 
the relief will be mest welcome. ‘his may be applied by particular believers 
themselves; if be in our hearts, in the midst of us by his word dwetling 


and could not exist, there is no reason to see anything but what is 
beautiful and true in the figures employed. The metaphor reminds 
us of the comparisons instituted in Psa. i. ; ; 

xlvii. Title. This psalm is by some ascribed to David as its author, 
and it has been understood of the victory and ascension of Christ 
by various ancient authors, as Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, 
Theodoret, &c. Gill similarly regards it as a prophecy of Christ's 
ascent to heaven. The title in the Syriac version is, “ For the sons | 
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richly in us, we shall be established, we shall be helped; let us therefore trust 
and not be afraid; all is well and will end well. 


6 The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved : 
lie uttered his voice, the earth melted. 
7 The Lorp of hosts zs with us; 
The God of Jacob zs our refuge. Selah. 
Come, behold the works of the Lorp, 
What desolations he hath made in the earth. 
9 He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder ; 
He burneth the chariot in the fire. 
Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the heathen, 
I will be exalted in the earth. 
The Lorp of hosts zs with us; 
The God of Jacob zs our refuge. Selah 


These verses give glory to God both as King of nations and as King of saints, 
First. As re of nations, ruling the world by his power and providence, and 
overruling all the affairs of the children of men to his own glory. He doth 
according to his will among the inhabitants of the earth, and none may say 
“ What dost thou ?” < 

1. He checks the rage, and breaks the power, of the nations that oppose him 
and his interest in the world; ver. 6, “ The heathen raged” at David’s coming to 
the throne, and at the setting up of the kingdom of the Son of David: eom- 
pare Ps. ii. 1,2. “The kingdoms were iureed it with indignation, and rose ina 
tumultuous, furious manner, to oppose it; but God “uttered his voice, spake to 
them in his wrath,” and they were moved in another sense, they were struck 
into confusion and consternation, put into disorder, and all their measures 
broke, the earth itself melted under them, so that they found no firm footing, 
their earthly hearts failed them for fear, and dissolved like snow before the 
sun. Such a colliquation of the spirits of the enemies is described, Jud. vy. 4,5; 
and see Lu. xxi. 25, 26. 

2. When he pleaseth to draw his sword and give it commission he can make 
great havoc among the nations, and lay all waste; ver. 8, “ Come, behold the 
works of the Lord ;” they are to be observed, Ps. Ixvi. 5, and to be sought out, 
Ps. cxi. 2, All the operations of Providence must be considered as the works 
of the Lord, and his attributes and purposes must be taken notice of in them. 
Particularly take notice of the “desolations he hath made in the earth,” among 
the enemies of his church, who thought to have laid the land of Israel desolate. 
The destruction tney designed to bring upon the church has been turned upon 
themselves. War is a tragedy which commonly destroys the stage it is acted 
on; David carried the war into the enemy’s country: and O what desolations 
did it make there! cities were burnt, countries laid waste, armies of men cut 
off and laid heaps upon heaps. Come and see the effects of desolating judg; 
ments, and stand in awe of God; say, “ How terrible art thou in thy works!” 
Ps. \xvi. 3. Let all that oppose him see this with terror, and expect the same 
cup of trembling to be put into their hands; let all that fear him, and trust in 
him, see it with pleasure, and not be afraid of the most formidable powers 
a against the church. Let them gird themselves, but they shall be broken 

0 pieces. 

3. When he pleaseth to sheathe his sword, he puts an end to the wars of the 
nations, and crowns them with peace, ver.9. War and peace depend on his 
word and will as much as storms and calms at sea do, Ps evii. 25, 29. “He 
maketh wars to cease unto the ends of the earth;” sometimes in pity to the 
nations, that they may have a breathing time, when by long wars with each 
other they have run themselves out of breath. Both sides perhaps are weary of 
the war, and willing to let it fall; expedients are found out for accommodation ; 
martial princes are removed, and peacemakers set in their room; and then the 
bow is broken by consent, the spear cut asunder, and turned into a pruning- 
hook, and the sword beaten into a ploughshare; and the chariots of war burne 
there being no more occasion for them. Or rather it may be meant of mae 
he doth at other times in favour of his own people. He maketh those wars to 
cease that were waged against them, and designed for their ruin. He breaks 
the enemy’s bow that was drawn against them; “ No weapon formed against 
Zion shall prosper,” Jsa. liv. 16. The total destruction of Gog and Magog is 
prophetically described by the burning of their weapons of war, £’ze. xxxix. 9, 10; 
which intimates likewise the church's perfect security and assurance of lasting 
peace, which made it needless to lay up those weapons of war for their own 
service. The bringing of a long war to a good issue is a work of the Lord which 
we ought to behold with wonder and thankfulness. 

Secondly. As King of saints; and as such we must own that “ great and mar- 
vellous are his works,” Rev. xv. 3. He doth and will do great things. 

1. For his own glory; ver. 10, “ Be still, and know that lam God.” Ist. Let 
his enemies be still, and threaten no more, but know it to their terror that he is 
God, one infinitely above them, and that will certainly be too hard for them. Let 
them rage no more, for it is all in vain, he that sits in heaven laughs at them; 
and in spite of all their impotent malice aghinet his name and honour he “ will be 
exalted among the heathen,” and not only among his own people; he “will be 
exalted in the earth,” and not only in the church. Men m8 set up themselve: 
will have their own way, and do their own will, but let them know that Go: 
will be exalted, he will have his way ; will do his own will, will glorify his own 
name, and “* wherein they deal proudly he will be above them,” and make them 
know that he is so. 2nd. Let his own people be still, let them be calm and 
sedate, and tremble no more, but know to their comtort that the Lord is God; 
he is God alone, and “he will be exalted above the heathen.” Let him alone to 
maintain his honour, to fulfil his own counsels, and to support his own interest 
in the world. Though we be depressed, yet let us not be dejected, for we are 
sure God will be exalted, and that may satisfy us; he will work for his great 
name, and then no matter what becomes of our little names. When we pray, 
“ Father, glorify thy name,” we poate to act faith upon the answer given to that 

rayer when Christ himself prayed it, “1 have both glorified it, and will glority 
it yet again.” Amen, Lord, so be it. 

2. For his people’s safety and protection. He triumphs in the former: “I will 
be exalted ;” they triumph in this, ver. 7, and again, ver..11. It is the burthen 
of the song, “The Lord of hosts is with us,” he is on our side, he takes our part, 
is present with us, and president over us, and “the God of Jacob is our refuge,’ 
to whom we may flee, and in whom we may confide and be sure of safety. : 
all believers triumph in this, 1st. They have the presence of a God of power, 
of all power: “The Lord of hosts is with us.” God is the Lord of hosts, for he 
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of Korah; upon the glory of God which was on Mount Sinai; and 
it is interpreted of the calling of the Gentiles.” 
xlvii. 4, The words, “He shall choose our inheritance for us,” 
very fairly represent the Hebrew; but the Greek has, ‘“‘ He chose for 
us his inheritance,’ and this is followed, as usual, by the Latin. 
The Syriac is, ‘He caused us to choose the inheritance and th 
glory of Jacob. whom he loved.” The idea of the writer is that @: 
chose for his ancient people their heritage, which heritage is 
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has all the creatures which axe called the hosts of heaven and earth at his beck 
and command, and he makes what use he pleaseth of them, as the instruments 
either of his justice or of his mercy. This sovereign Lord is with us, sides with 
us, acts with us, and has promised he will never leave us. Hosts may be against 
us, but we need not fear them if the Lord of hosts be with us. 2nd. They are 
under the protection of a God in covenant; who not only is able to help 
them, but is engaged in honour and faithfulness to help them. He is the God of 
Jacob, not only Jacob the person, but Jacob the people; nay, and of all praying 
people, the spiritual seed of wrestling Jacob; and he is our refuge, by whom 
we are sheltered, and in whom we are satisfied, who by his providence secures 
our welfare, when without are fightings; and who by his grace quiets our minds, 
and establisheth them, when within are fears. The Lord of hosts, the God of 
Jacob, has been, is, and will be, with us; has been, is, and will be, our refuge; 
the original includes all; and well may “ Selah” be added to it. Mark this, and 
take the comfort of it, and say, “ If God be for us, who can be against us?’ 


PSALM XLVIT. 


The scope of this psalm is to stir us up to praise God, to stir up all people to doit. And 
{. We are directed in what manner to do it: publicly, cheerfully, and intelligently 
ver. 1,6,7. II. We are furnished with matter for praise: 1. God's majesty, ver. 2: 
2. His sovereign and universal dominion, ver. 2,7—9; 3. The great things he had 
done and would do for his people, ver. 3—5. Many suppose that this psalm was penned 
upon occasion of the bringing up of the ark to mount Zion, which ver. 5 seems to refer 

. to, “* God is gone up with a shout;” but it looks farther to the ascension of Christ into 
the heavenly Zion, after he had finished his undertaking on earth, and to the setting 
up of his kingdom in the world, to which the heathen should become willing sub- 
jects. In singing this psalm we are to give honour to the exalted Redeemer, to rejoice 
in his exaltation, and to celebrate his praises, confessing that he is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm for the sons of Korah, 


CLAP your hands, all ye people ; 

Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 
2 For the Lorp most high ¢s terrible ; 

He is a great King over all the earth. 


3 He shall subdue the people under us, 
And the nations under our feet. 
4 He shall choose our inheritance for us, 


The excellency of Jacob whom he loved. Selah. 


The psalmist, having his own heart filled with great and good thoughts of 

cd, endeavours to engage all about him in the blessed work of praise; as one 
convinced that God is worthy of all blessing and praise, and as one grieved at 
his own and others’ backwardness to, and barrenness in, this work. Observe in 
these verses, z 

First. Who are called upon to praise God; “ All ye people,” all ye people of 
{srael. Those were his own subjects, and under his charge, and therefore he 
will engage them to praise God, for on them he has an influence. Whatever 
others do, he and his house, he and his people, shall praise the Lord. Or, All 
ye people and nations of the earth; and so it may be taken as a prophecy 
of the conversion of the Gentiles, and the bringing of them into the church; 
see Rom. xv. 11. 

Secondly. What they are called upon to do: “O clap your hands,” in token of 
your own joy und satisfaction in what God has done for you; of your approba- 
tion, nay, your admiration, of what God has done in general; and of your indig- 
nation against all the enemies of God’s glory, Job xxvii. 23. Clap your hands, 

-as men transported with pleasure, that, cannot contain themselves; “shout unto 
God,” not to make him hear, —his ear is not heavy,—but to makeall about you 
hear, and take notice how much you are affected and filled with the works of 
God. Shout with the voice of triumph in him, and in his power and goodness, 
that others may join with you in the triumph, Note, Such expressions of pious 
and devout affections, as to some may seem indecent and imprudent, yet ought 
not to be hastily censured and condemned, much less ridiculed, because if the 
come from an upright heart God will accept the strength of the affection, an 
excuse the weakness of the expressions of it. 

Thirdly. What is suggested to us as matter for our praises, 

1. That the God with whom we have to do is a God of awful majesty; ver. 2, 
“The Lord most high is terrible.” He is infinitely above the noblest creatures, 
higher tnan the highest; there are those perfections in him that are to be 
reverenced by all, and particularly that power, holiness, and justice, that are to 
be dreaded by all those that contend with him. 

2. That he is a God of sovereign and universal dominion; he is a King that 
reigns alone, and with an absolute power, a King over all the earth; all the 
creatures, being made by him, are subject to him; and therefore he is a great 
King, the King of kings. | : ; 

3. ‘That he takes a particular care of his people and their concerns, has done 
80, and ever will; js , 

Ist. In giving them victory and success, ver. 3. Subduing the people and 
nations under them, both those that stood in their way, Ps. xliv. 2, and those 
that made attempts upon them. This God had done for them; witness the 
planting of them in Canaan, and their continuance there unto this day. This 
they doubted not but he would still do for them by his servant David, who 

rospered which way soever he turned his victorious arms; but this looks 

‘orward to the kingdom of the Messiah, which was to be set over all the earth, 
and not confined to the Jewish nation. Jesus Christ shall subdue the Gentiles. 
He shall bring them in as sheep into the fold, so the word signifies, not for 
slaughter, but for preservation. He shall subdue their affections, and make 
them a willing people in the day of his powers shall bring their thoughts into 
obedience to him, and reduce them which had gone astray under the conduct 
of the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 1 Pet. ii. 25. 

end. In giving them rest and settlement ; ver. 4, “ He shall choose our inherit- 
ance for us.” He had chosen the land of Canaan to be an inheritance for Israel ; 
it was the land which the Lord their God spied out for them: see Deu. xxxii. 8. 
This justified their possession of that land, and gave them a good title ; and this 
sweetened their enjoyment of it, and made it comfortable. ‘They had reason to 
think it a happy lot, and to be satisfied in it, when it was that which Infinite 
Wisdom chose for them. And the setting up of God's sanctuary in it, made it 
the excellency, the houour of Jacob, Am. vi. 8; and he chose so good an inherit- 
ance for Jacob because he loved him, Deu. vii. 8. Apply this spiritually, and it 
speaks, First. ‘Che happiness of the saints, that God himself hath chosen their 
inheritance for them, and it is a goodly heritage. He has chosen it who knows 
the soul, and what will serve to make it happy, and he has chosen so well that 
he himself has undertaken to be the inheritance of his people, /’s. xvi. 5, and he 
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has laid up for them m the other world an inheritance incorruptible, 1 Pes. i. & 
This will be indeed “the excellency of Jacob,” whom because he loved, he pre- 
pared for them such a happiness as eye has not seen. Secondly. The faith and 
submission of the saints to God. ‘This is the language of every gracious soul 
God shall choose my inheritance for me, let him appoint me my lot, and I w il 
acqwiesce in the ep polntmen He knows what is good for me better than 1 
fee myself, and therefore L will have no will of my own but what is resolved 
into his. 


5 God is gone up with a shout, 

The Lorp with the sound of a trumpet. 
6 Sing praises to God, sing praises : 

Sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 
7 For God is the King of all the earth: 

Sing ye praises with understanding. 

8 God reigneth over the heathen : 

God sitteth upon the throne of his holiness. 

9 The princes of the people are gathered togethier, 
Even the people of the God of Abraham : 
For the shields of the earth dedong unto God: 
He is greatly exalted. 


We are here most earnestly pressed to praise God, and to sing his praises. So 
backward are we to this duty, that we fave need to be urged to it by precept 
upon precept, and line upon line; so we are here, ver. 6, “ Sing praises to God,” 
and again, “sing praises. Sing praises to our King,” and again, “sing praises.” 
‘This intimates that it is a very necessary and excellent duty, that it is a duty we 
cught to be frequent and abundant in; we may sing praises again and again in 
the same words, and it is no vain repetition if it be done with new affections. 
Should not a people praise their God? Dan. y. 4. Should not subjects praise 
their king? God is our God, vur King, and therefore we must praise him; we 
must sing his praises, as those that are pleased with them, and that are not 
ashamed of them. But here is a needful rule subjoined, ver. 7, ‘Sing ye praises 
with understanding,” with maschil. 1. Intelligently ; as those that do yourselves 
understand why and for what reasons you praise God, and what is the meaning 
of the service. ‘This is the Gospel rule, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, to “sing with the Spirit, 
and with the understanding also.” It is only with the heart that we make 
melody to the Lord, Feb y. 19, It is not an acceptable service if it be nota 
reasonable service. 2. Instructively; as those that desire to make others under- 
stand God’s glorious perfections, and to teach them to praise him. ‘Ihree things 
are mentioned in these verses as Just matter for our praises, and each of them 
will admit of a double sense: 

First. We must praise God going up; ver. 5, “ God is gone up with a shout;” 
which may refer, 1. To the carrying up of the ark to the hill of Zion, which 
was done with great solemnity, David himself dancing before it; the priests 
it is likely, blowing the trumpets, and the people following with their loud 
huzzas. The ark being the instituted token of God's special presence with 
them, when that was brought up by warrant from him, he might be said to gu 
up; and the emerging of God's ordinances out of obscurity, in order to the 
more public and solemn administration of them, is a great favour to any people, 
which they nave reason to rejoice in, and give thanks for. 2. ‘To the ascension 
of our Lord Jesus into heaven when he had finished his work on earth, Acts i. 9. 
Then “God went up with a shout,” the shout of a king, of a conqueror, as 
one that, having spoiled principalities and powers, then "ed captivity captive, 
Ps. \xviii. 18. He went up as Mediator, typified by the ark and the mercy-seat 
over it, and was brought as the ark was into the most holy place, that is, into 
heaven itself: see Heb. ix. 24. We read not of a shout, or the sound of a 
trumpet, at the ascension of Christ; but they were the inhabitants of the upper 
world, those sons of God that then shouted for joy, Job xxxviii. 7. He shall 
come again in the same manner as he went, Acts i. 11; and we are sure he shall 
come again with a shout, and the sound of a trumpet. 

Secondly. We must praise God reigning, ver. 7,8. God is not only our king, 
and therefore we owe our homage to him, but he is king of all the earth, ver. 7, 
over all the kings of the earth, and therefore in every place the incense of praise 
is to be offered up to him. Now this may be understood, 1. Of the kingdom 
of providence. God, as Creator and the God of nature, reigns over the heathen, 
disposeth of them and all their attairs as he pleaseth, ais they know him 
not, nor have any regard to him. He sits upon the throne of his holiness, which 
he hath prepared in the heavens, and there he ruleth over all, even over the 
heathen, serving his own purposes by them and upon them, See here the extent 
of God’s government. Aliare born within his allegiance; even the heathen that 
serve other gods, yet are ruled by the true God, our God, whether they will 
or no. See the equity of his government. It is a throne of holiness on which 
he sits, whence he gives warrants, orders, and judgment, in w hich we are sure 
there is no iniquity. 2. Of the kingdom of the Messiah. Jesus Christ, who 
is God, and whose throne is for ever and ever, reigns over the heathen; not 
only is he intrusted with the administration of the providential kingdom, but 
he shall set up the kingdom of his grace in the Gentile world, and rule in the 
hearts of multitudes that were bred up in heathenism, a ii. 12, 13. ‘This the 
apostle speaks of as a great mystery, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, 
Eph. iii. 6. Christ sits upon the throne of his holiness, his throne in the hea- 
vens, where all the administrations of his government are intended to shew 
forth God's holiness, and to advance holiness among the children of men. 

Thirdly. We must praise God as attended and honoured by the princes of the 
people, ver. 9. ‘This may be understood, 1. Of the congress or convention 
of the states of Israel, the heads and rulers of the several tribes, to the solemn 
feasts, or to despatch the public business of the nation. It was the honour of 
Israel that they were the peovle of the God of Abraham, as they were Abra- 
ham’s seed, and taken into his covenant; and thanks be to God this blessing 
of Abraham is come upon the isles of the Gentiles, Gal. iii. 14. lt was their 
happiness that they had a settled government, princes of their people, who were 
the shields of their land. Mayistracy is the shield of a nation, and it is a great 
mercy to any people to have this shield; especially when their princes, their 
shields, belong unto the Lord, are devoted to his honour, and their power is 
employed in his service; for then he is greatly exalted. It is likewise the 
honour of God that in another sense the shields of the earth do belong to him; 
magistracy is his institution, and he serves his own purposes by it in the 
government of the world, turning the hearts of kings as the rivers of water 
which way soever he pleaseth. It was well with Israel when the princes of 
their people were gathered together to consult for the public welfare. ‘The 
unanimous agreement of the great ones of a nation, in the things that belong 
to its peace, is a very happy omen, which promiseth abundance of blessings. 


“the excellency of Jacob,” and may include the land, the Temple, 
and all other material and spiritual privileges of Israel. The words 
“Jacob, whom he loved,” are analogous to Mal. i. 2, and may be 
‘taken to denote preference. 

xlvii. 9. “The shields of the earth:” the word “shields” is a 
‘metaphor for princes or rulers of the people, in their character of 
‘defenders and protectors. Men, however elevated their position, are 
i ct to the command and control of God. 


12 


xlviii. 1—3. The “city of God” is Jerusalem ; and “mountain of 
his holiness”—his holy mountain—is no doubt that Mount Zion 
which is called the “joy of the whole earth,” or land. The words 
rendered “on the sides of the north, the city of the great King,” 
were misunderstood by many of the olden interpreters, who made up 
for their lack of knowledge by their ingenuity, Thus one of them 
says Mount Zion “lies towards the northern part of the land of 
promise, and is, as it were, a wall protecting that region from the 
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t may be applied to the callixg of the Geatiles into the church of Christ, | 
a taken as a prophecy that in the days of the Messiah the kings of the earth | 
nd their bauble should join themselves to the church, and bring their glory 

and power into the new Jerusalem. ‘That they should all become the people 
of the God of Abraham, to whom it was promised that he should be the father 
of many nations. ‘The ‘ volunteers of the people ;’ so it may be read. It is the 
same word that is used, Ps. ex. 3, “Thy people shall be willing ;” for those that 
are gathered to Christ are not forced, but made freely willing to be his. When 
the shields of the earth, the ensigns of royal dignity, 1 Ain. xiv. 27, 23, are sur- 
rendered to the Lord Jesus, as the keys of a city are presented to the conqueror 
er sovereign, when princes use their power for the advancement of the interests 


uf religion, then Christ is greatly exalted. 


PSALM XLVIII. 


This psalm, as the two forther, is a triumphant song. Some think it was penned on 
occasion of Jehoshaphat's victory, 2 Chr. Xx. ; others, of the rout given to Sennacharib, 
when his army laid siege to Jerusalem in Hezekiah’s time; but, for aught I know, it 
might be penned by David upon occasion of some eminent victory obtained in his time ; 
yet not so calculated for that but that it might serve any other the like occasion in 
after times, and be applicable also to the glories of the gospel church, of which Jerusalem 
was a type, especially when it shall. come to be a chureh triumphant, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, Heb. xii. 22; the Jerusalem which is above, Gal. iv. 26. Jerusalem is here 
praised, I. For its relation to God, ver. 1, 2. II. For God's care of it, ver. 3. ILI. For 
the terror it strikes upon its enemies, ver. 4—7. IV. For the pleasure it gives to its 
friends, who delight to think, 1. Of what God hath done, doth, and will do for it, 
ver. 8; 2. Of the gracious discoveries he makes of himself in and for that holy city, 
ver. 9, 10; 3. Of the effectual provision which is made for its safety, ver. 1]—13; 
4. Ofthe assurance we have of the perpetuity of God’s covenant with the children of 
Zion, ver. 14. In singing this psalm, we must be affected with the privilege we have 
as members of the gospel church, and must express and excite our sincere good will to 
ail its interests, 


A Song and Psalm for the sons of Korah. 
REAT 7s the Lorp, and greatly to be praised 
In the city of our God, 7v the mountain of his holiness. 
2 Beautiful for situation, 


The joy of the whole earth, 7s mount Zion, 
On the sides of the north, the city of the great King. 
83 God is known in her palaces for a refuge. 
4 For, lo, the kings were assembled, 
They passed by together. 
5 They saw ?t, and so they marvelled ; 
They were troubled, avd hasted away. 
6 Fear took hold upon them there, 
And pain, as of a woman in travail. 
7 Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish 
With an east wind. 


| priests, whose lips were to keep this knowledge. 
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The psalmist is designing to praise Jerusalem, and set forth the grandeur 
of that city ; but he begins with the praises of God and his greatness, ver. 1, and 
ends with the praises of God and his goodness, ver. 14; for, whatever is the 
subject of our praises, God must be both the Alpha and Omega of them; and 
particularly, whatever is said to the honour of the church must redound to 
ie honour of the church’s God. What is here said to the honour of Jeru- 
salem is, 

First. That the King of heaven owns it. It is the city of our God, ver. 1, which 
he chose out of all the cities of Israel to put his name there; and of Zion he said 
kinder things than ever he said of any place upon earth; “ This is my rest for 
ever: here will I dwell; for I have desired it,” Ps. exxxii. 13, 14. It is the city 
of the great King, ver. 2, the King of all the earth, who is pleased to declare 
himself in a special manner present there. This our Saviour quotes to prove 
that to swear by Jerusalem is profanely to swear by God himself, Mat. v. 35, 


| for it is the city of the great King, who has chosen it for the special residence 


of his grace, as heaven ts of his glory. 

1, It is enlightened with the knowledge of God. “In Judah God is known,” 

and his name is great, but especially in Jerusalem, the head-quarters of the 

In Jerusalem God is eat, 
ver. 1, who, in other places, was made little of, was made nothing of. Happ 
the kingdom, the city, the family, the heart, in which God is great, in swbich 
he is uppermost, in which he is all. There God is known, ver. 3; and where 
ne) . known he will be great: none contemn God but those that are ignoran¢ 
18} um. 

2. It is devoted to the honour of God. 1t is, therefore, called the ‘mountain 
of his holinesss,” for, Holiness to the Lord, is written upon it, and all the furni- 
ture of it, Zec. xiv. 20,21. ‘This is the privilege of the church of Christ, that 
it is a holy nation, a peculiar people; Jerusalem, the type of it, is called the 
holy city, as bad as it was, Mat. xxvii. 53, till that was set up, but never after. 

3. It is the place appointed for the solemn service and worship of God. There 
he is greatly praised, and greatly to be praised, ver. 1. Note, Whe clearer 
discoveries are made to us of God and his greatness, the more it is expected 
we should abound in his praises. They that from all parts of the countr 
brought their offerings to Jerusalem, had reason to be thankful that God woul 
not only permit them thus to attend him, but promise to accept them, and meet 
them with a blessing, and reckon himself praised and honoured by their ser- 
vices. Herein Jerusalem typified the Gospel church; for what little tribute 
of praise God has from this earth ariseth from that church upon earth, which 
is therefore his tabernacle among men. 

4. It is taken under his special protection, ver. 3. He is known for a refuge; 
that is, he has approved himself sucha one, and as such a one he is there applie 
to by his worshippers. ‘They that know him will trust in him, and seek to him, 
Ps. ix. 10. God was known not only in the streets, but even in the palaces 
of Jerusalem, for a refuge; the great men had recourse to God, and acquain- 
tance with him. And then religion was likely to Hourish in the city, when it 
reigned in the palaces. 

5. Upon all these accounts, Jerusalem, and especially mount Zion, on which 
the temple was built, were universally beloved and admired; “ Beautiful for 
situation, and the joy of the whole earth,” ver. 2. The situation must needs 
be every way agreeable, when Infinite Wisdom chose it for the place of the 
sanctuary; and that which made it beautiful was that it was the mountain 
of holiness, for there is a beauty in holiness. This earth is, by sin, covered with 
deformity, and therefore justly might that spot of ground which was thus 
beautitied with holiness, be called, “the joy of the whole earth;” that is, what 
the whole earth had reason to rejoice in, that God would thus, in very deed, 
dwell with man upon the earth. Mount Zion was on the north side of Jeru- 
salem, and so was a shelter to the city from the cold and bleak winds that biew 
from that quarter ; or, if fair weather was expected out of the north, they were 
thus directed to look Zionward for it. ; 


JERUSALEM, FROM THE NORTH. 


Secondly. That the kings of the earth were afraid of it. That “ God was 
known in their palaces for a refuge,” they had had a late instance, and a very 
remarkable one. Whatever it was, 

i. They had had but too much occasion to fear their enemies. For “the 
kings were assembled,” ver. 4. e neighbouring princes were confederate 
against Jerusalem, their heads and horns, their policies and powers, were com- 
bined for its ruin; they were assembled with all their forces, they passed, 
advanced, and marched on together, not doubting but presently to make them- 
selves masters of that city which should have been the joy, but was the envy, 
of the whole earth. 

2. God inade their enemies to fear them. The very sight of Jerusalem struck 
them into a consternation, and gave check to their fury; as the sight of the 
tents of Jacob frightened Balaam from his purpose to curse Israel, Num. xxiv. 2. 
* They saw it and marvelled, and hasted away,” ver. 5. Not venti, vidi, vici,— 
“I came, I saw, I conquered;’ but, on the contrary, veni, vidi, victus sum,— I 
came, I saw, I was defeated.’ Not that there was any thing to be seen in Jeru- 
salem that was so very formidable, but the sight of it brought to mind what 
they had heard concerning the special presence of God in that city, and tlie 
Divine protection it was under; and God impressed such terrors upon their 
minds thereby as made them retire with precipitation. Though they were 
kings, though they were many in confederacy, yet they knew themselves an 
unequal mateh for Omnipotence, and therefore fear came upon them, and pain, 
ver. 6. Note, God can dispirit the stoutest of his church’s enemies, and soon 
put them in pain that live at ease. The fright they were in upon the sight 
of Jerusalem is here comparea to the throes of a woman in travail, which are 
sharp and grievous, which sometimes come suddenly, 1 Thes. v. 3, which cannot 
be avoided, aud which are effects of sin and the curse. The defeat hereby 


wild and furious north wind; so, also, the Christian Church is, as it 
were, a wall opposed to the spiritual north wind—that is, the blasts 
of unclean spirits.” The expression “sides of the north” occurs in 
Isa. xiv. 13 and Ezek. xxxviii. 15, in which latter case it is translated 
according to its meaning, “north parts.” Rosenmiiller understands 
the words under notice to signify that Jerusalem was built on the 
northern portion of a group of elevations, which might be regarded 
as one mountain. As a fact, the best part of the city was on 
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given to their designs upon Jerusalem is compared to the dreadful work made 
with a fleet of ships by a violent storm, when some are split, others shattered, 
all dispersed; yer. 7, “Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east wind:” 
effects at sea lie thus exposed. The terrors of God are compared to an east 
wind, Job xxvii. 20,21. These shall put them into confusion, and break all 
their measures. “ Who knows the power of God’s anger ?” 
8 As we have heard, so have we seen 
In the city of the Lorp of hosts, in the city of our God: 
God will establish it for ever. Selah. . 
9 We have thought of thy lovingkindness, O God, 
In the midst of thy temple. 
10 According to thy name, O God, 
So ds thy praise unto the ends of the earth : 
Thy right hand is full of righteousness, 
11 Let mount Zion rejoice, 
Let the daughters of Judah be glad, 
Because of thy judgments. 
12 Walk about Zion, and go round about her: 


the north. The principal front of some of the famous palaces and 
temples of Western Asia was towards the north. Gill’s explanation 
is that Jerusalem was to the north of Zion, which is very uncertain, 
Probably the ancient city lay chiefly to the north of the Temple. — 


xlviii. 7. “Ships of Tarshish” seem to have been a class of mer. 


chant ships, so called from their having gained their reputation 
the trade with Tarshish. They were mostly ships of Tyre and § 
but were called “ships of Tarshish,” as we oall some “ Indiamen,” 
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PSALM XLIX, 


Tell the towers thereof. : 
18 Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces ; 
That ye may tell z¢ to the generation following. 
i4 For this God ts our God for ever and ever: 
He will be our guide even unto death. 


We have here the supe use and improvement which the people of God are 
taught to make of his late glorious and gracious appearances for them against 
their enemies, that they might work for their good. 

First. Let our faith in the work of God be hereby confirmed. If we compare 
what God has done with what he has spoken, we shall find that, as we have 
heard so have we seen, ver. 8; and what we have seen obliges us to believe 
what we have heard. 1, As we have heard done in former providences, in the 
days of old, so have we seen done in our own days. Note, God’s latter appear- 
ances for his people, against his and their enemies, are consonant to his former 
appearances, and should put us in mind of them. 2. As we have heard in the 
promise and prediction, so have we seen in the performance and accomplish- 
ment. We have heard that God is the Lord of hosts, and that Jerusalem is the 
city of our God, is dear to him, is his Sp agitad care, and now we have seen 
it; we have seen the power of our God, we have seen his goodness, we have 
seen his care and concern for us, that he is a wall of fire round about Jeru- 
salem, and the glory in the midst of her. Note, In the great things that God 
has done and is doing for his church, it is good to take notice of the fulfilling 
of the Scriptures; and this would help us the better to understand both the 
providence itself and the Scripture that is fulfilled in it. 

Secondly. Let our hope of the stability and perpetuity of the church be 
hereby encouraged. From what we have seen, compared with what: we have 
heard in the city of our God, we may conclude that God will establish it for 
ever. This was not fulfilled in Jerusalem, that was long since destroyed, and 
all its glory laid in the dust, but has its accomplishment in the Gospel church ; 
we are sure that that shall be established for ever, it is built upon a rock, an 
the gates of hell cannot prevail against it, Mat. xvi. 18; God himself has under- 
taken the establishment of it; it is the Lord that has founded Zion, /sa. xiv. 32. 
And what we have seen, compared with what we have heard, may encourage 
us to hope in that promise of God upon which the church is built. 

Thirdly. Let our minds be hereby filled with good thoughts of God. From 
what we have heard, and seen, and hope for, we may take occasion to think 
much of God’s lovingkindness whenever we meet in the midst of his temple, 
ver. 9. All the streams of mercy that flow down to us must be run up to the 
fountain of God’s lovingkindness. It is not owing to any merit of ours, but 
purely to his mercy, and the peculiar favour he bears to his people. ‘This, there- 
fore, we must think of with delight, think frequently and fixedly of. What 
subject can we dwell nes more noble, more pleasant, morg profitable! We 
must have God's lovingkindness always before our eyes, Ps. xxvi. 3, especially 
when we attend upon him in his temple. And when we enjoy the benefit of 
public ordinances undisturbed, we meet in his temple, and there is none to 
cake us afraid, we should take occasion from thence to think of his loving- 
kindness. 

Fourthly. Let us give to God the glory of the great things which he has done 
for us, and mention them to his honour; ver. 10, “‘ According to thy name, O 
God, so is thy praise,” not only in Jerusalem, but “to the ends of the earth.” 
By the late signal deliverance of Jerusalem, God had made himself a name 
that is, he had gloriously discovered his wisdom, power, and goodness, and 
made all the nations about sensible of it ; and so was his praise, that is, some in 
all parts would be found giving glory to him accordingly. As far as his name 
poes, his praise will go, at least it should go, and at length it shall go, when all 
the ends of the world shall praise him, Ps. xxii. 27; Rev. xi. 15. Some by this 
name understand especially that glorious name of his, the Lord of hosts; accord- 
ing to that name, so is his praise, for all the creatures, even to the ends of the 
earth areunder his command. But his people must ina special manner acknow- 
ledge his justice in all he doth for them; Righteousness fills thy right hand; that 
is, all the operations of thy power are consonant to the eternal rules of equity. 

Fifthly. bet all the members of the church in particular take to themselves 
the comfort of what God doth for his church in general; ver. 11, “ Let mount 
Zion rejoice,” the priests and Levites that attend the sanctuary, and then let all 
the daughters of Judah, the country towns, and the inhabitants of them, be 
glad; let the women in their songs and dances, as usual on occasion of publie 
oys, celebrate with thankfulness this great salvation which God has wrought 
or us. Note, When we have 
pleasure of the extraordinary deliverances of the church; and be glad because 
of God’s judgments, that is, the operations of his providence, all which we ma 
see wrought in wisdom, (therefore called judgments,) and working for the goo 
of his church. 

Sixthly. Let us diligently observe the instances and evidences of the church’s 
beauty, strength, and safety, and faithfully transmit our observations to those 
that shall come after us; ver. 12, 13, “ Walk about Zion.” Some think this 
refers to the ceremony of the triumph. Let those who are employed in that 
solemnity walk round the walls, as they did, Ned. xii. 31, singing and praisin 
God; and in doing this, let “them tell the towers, and mark well the bulwarks, 
1. That they might magnify the late wonderful deliverance God had wrought 
for them. Let them observe with wonder, that the towers and bulwarks are all 
in their full strength, and none of them damaged; the palaces in their beauty, 
and none of them blemished; there is not the last damage done to the city by 
the kings that were assembled against it; ver. 5, “Tell this to the generation 
following,” as a wonderful instance of God’s care of his holy city, that the ene- 
mies should not only not ruin or destroy it, but not so much as hurt or deface it. 
2. That they might fortify themselves against the fear of the like threatening 
danger another time. And so, 1st, We may understand it literally of Jerusa- 
lem, and the stronghold of Zion. Let the daughters of Judah see the towers 
and bulwarks of Zion, with as much pleasure as the kings their enemies saw 
them with terror, ver. 5. Jerusalem was generally looked upon as an impreg- 
nable place, as appears, Lam. iv. 2, ‘All the inhabitants of the world would 
not have believed that an enemy should have entered the gates of Jerusalem.” 
Nor could they have entered, if the inhabitants had not sinned away their 
defence. Set your heart to her bulwarks. That intimates, that the principal 
bulwarks of Zion were not the objects of sense, which they might set their eye 
upon, but the objects of faith, which they must set their hearts upon. It was 
well enough fortified, indeed, both by nature and art; but its bulwarks that 
were aoa. to be relied upon were the special presence of God in it, the beauty 
of holiness he had put upon it, and the promises he had made concerning it, 
Consider Jerusalem's strength, and tell it to the generations to come, that 
they may do nothing to weaken it, and that, if at any time it be in distress, they 
may not basely surrender it to the enemy as not tenable. Calvin observes here, 


that when they are directed to transmit to posterity a particular account of the | 


towers, and bulwarks, and palaces of Jerusalem, it is intimated that in process 
of time they would all be destroyed, and remain no longer to be seen; for 


iven God the praise, we may then take the | 


otherwise what need was there to preserve the descr{ption and history of 
them? When the disciples were admiring the buildings of the temple, their 
Master told them, that in a little time one stone of it should not be left upon 
another, Mut, xxiv. 1, 2. Therefore, 2nd. This must certainly be applied to 
the gospel church, that mount Zion, Heb. xii. 22. Consider the towers, and 
bulwarks, and palaces of that, that you may be invited and encouraged to join 
be badhte to it, and embark in it. See it founded on Christ, the rock fortified 

y the Divine power, guarded by him that neither slumbers nor sleeps. See 
what precious ordinances are its palaces, what precious promises are its bul- 
warks; “Tell this to the generation following,” that they may with purpose 
of heart espouse its interests, and cleave to it. 

Seventhly, Let us triumph in God, and in the assurances we have of his ever- 
lasting lovingkindness, ver. 14 Tell this to the generation following, transmit 
this truth as a sacred depositum to your posterity, that “this God,” who has 
now done such great things for us, ‘‘is our God for ever and ever;” he is con- 
stant and unchangeable in his love to us, aud care for us, 1. If God be our God, 
he is ours for ever, not only through all the ages of time, but to eternity ; for it 
is the everlasting blessedness of glorified saints, that ‘‘God himself will be with 
them, and will be their God,” Rev. xxi. 3. 2, If he be our God, he will be our 
guide, our faithful constant guide, to shew us our way, and to lead us in it; he 
will be so, even unto death, which will be the period of our way, and will bring 
us to our rest. He will lead and keep us even to the last. He will be our 
guide above death; so some. He will so guide us as to set us above the reach 
of death, so that it shall not be able to do us any real hurt. He will be our 
guide beyond death; so others. He will conduct us safe toa happiness on the 
other side death, to a life in which there shall be no more death. If we take 
the Lord for our God, he will conduct and convey us safe to death, through 
death, and beyond death ; down to death, and up again to glory. 


PSALM XIUIX. 


This psalm is a sermon, and so is the next. In most of the psalms we have the penman 
praying or praising ; in these we have him preaching; and it is our duty in singing 
psalms to teach and admonish ourselves and one another. The scope and design of 
this discourse is to convince the men of this world of their folly in setting their hearts 
upon the things of this world, and so to persuade them to seek the things of a better 
world; as also to comfort the people of God in reference to their own troubles, and the 
griet that ariseth from the prosperity of the wicked. I. In the preface he proposeth to 
awaken worlily people out of their security, ver. 1—3; aud to comfort himself and 
other godly people in a day of distress, ver. 4, 5, II. In the rest of the psalm, 1. He 
endeavours to convince sinners of their folly in doting upon the wealth of this world, 
by shewing them, Ist. That they cannot, with all their wealth, save their friends from 
death, ver. 6-9; 2nd, They cannot save themselves from death, ver. 10; 3rd. They 
cannot secure to themselves a happiness in this world, ver. 11, 12; much less, 4th. Can 
they secure to themselves a happiness in the other world, ver. 14. 2. He endeavours 
to comfort himself and other good people, Ist. Against the fear of death, ver. 15; 
2nd. Against the fear of the prospering power of wicked people, ver. 16—20. In sing- 
ing this psalm, let us receive these instructions, and be wise. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm for the sons of Korah, 
elie ee this, all ye people ; 
Give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world : 
2 Both low and high, 
Rich and poor, together. 
3 My mouth shall speak of wisdom ; [ing. 
And the meditation of my heart shall be of understand- 
4 I will incline mine ear to a parable: 
I will open my dark saying upon the harp. 


EGYPTIAN MINSTREL. 
5 Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, 


When the iniquity of my heels shall compass me about ? 


This is the psalmist’s preface to his discourse as ibe pele the vanity of the 
world, and its insufficiency to make us happy; and we seldom meet with an 
introduction more solemn than this is, for there is no trath of more undoubted 
certainty, nor of greater weight and importance, and the consideration of which 
will be of more advantage to us. 

First. He demands the attention of others to that which he was about to say; 
ver. 1, 2, “ Hear this, all ye people ;” hear it, and heed it, hear it, and consider 
it; what is spoken once, hear twice, hear and give ear, Ps, lxii. 9,11. Not only, 
hear all ye Leeaaittes, and give ear all the inhabitants of Canaan; but, “hear, 
all ye people, and give ear all the inhabitants of the world,’ for this doctrine 
is not peculiar to those that are blessed with Divine revelation, but even the 
light of nature witnesseth to it. All men may know, and therefore, let all men 
consider, tnat their riches will not profit them in the day of death. Both low 
and high, both rich and poor, must come together to hear the W ord of God; 
Jet both therefore hear this with application. Let those that are high and rich 


_ xlviii. 11, The “daughters of Judah” are not simply the women 

of Judah, but either the inhabitants generally or its towns and 

e8. 

he 1, 2. This beautiful and carefully constructed psalm is re- 

markable for its parallelisms. In verse 1, “all people” are the same 

as “all inhabitants of the world;” in verse 2, the phrases rendered 
_ “Jow and high” mean the same as “ rich and poor.” 


- xlix. 3, 4, Here, also, the parallelisms are striking. The first and 


second members of verse 3 correspond in sense, only one refers to 
the utterance and the other to the inward thought. In verse 4 the first 
clause is, “I will incline mine ear,” that is, will listen “to a parable ;”* 
while the second refers to the chanting of it upon the harp. The 
parable is the sententious utterance of wisdom; the “dark saying” 
is really the same, but its language is more obscure and ambiguous. 
xlix. 5. The Syriac of this verse is, “I am not afraid in evil 
days, when the iniquity of my foes surrounds me,” Our version 
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PSALM 


$n the world hear of the vanity of their worldly possessions, and not be proud 
of them, nor secure in the enjoyment of them, but lay them out in doing good, 
that with them they may make to themselves friends; let those that are poor | 
and low, hear this, and be content with their little, and not envy those that 
nave abundance. Poor people are as much in danger by an inordinate desire 
towards the wealth of the world as rich people by an inordinate delight in it. 

He gives a good reason why his discourse should be regarded; ver. 3, “ My 
mouth shall speak of wisdom.” What he had to say, 1. It was true and good. 
It is wisdom and understanding ; it will make those wise and intelligent that | 
receive it and submit to it. It is not doubtful, but certain; not trival, but 
weighty; nota matter of nice speculation, but of admirable use to guide us in the 
right way to our great end. 2. It was what he had himself well digested. What 
his mouth spoke was the meditation of his heart, as Ps. xix. 14; xlv. 1; it was what 
God put into his mind, what he had himself seriously vonsidered, and was fully 
apprised of the meaning of, and convinced of the truth of. That which ministers 
speak from their own hearts is most likely to reach the hearts of their hearers. 

Secondly. He engageth his own attention; ver. 4, ‘ I will incline mine ear to 
a parable.” It is called a parable, not because it is figurative and obscure, but 
because it is a wise discourse, and very instructive. It is the same word that 
is used concerning Solomon’s proverbs. The psalmist will himself incline his 
ear to it. This intimates, 1. That he was taught it by the Spirit of God, and 
did not speak of himself. Those that undertake to teach others must first learn 
themselves. 2. That he thought himself nearly concerned in it, and was re- 
solved not to venture his own soul upon that bottom which he dissuaded others 
from venturing theirs upon. 3. That he would not expect others should attend 
to that whieh a5 himself did not attend to as a matter of the greatest import- 
ance. Where God gives the tongue of the learned, he first wakens the ear to 
hear as the learned, Jsa. 1. 4. : ; 

Thirdly. He promiseth to make the matter as plain and as affecting as he 
could; “1 will open my dark saying upon the harp.” What he learned for |{ 
himself he would not conceal or confine to himself, but would communicate 
it for the benefit of others. 1. Some understood it not, it was a riddle to 
them. ‘l’ell them of the vanity of the things that are seen, and of the reality and 
weight of invisible things, and they say, “Ah, Lord God, doth he not speak 
parables?” Forthe sake of such he would open this dark saying, and make it so 
plain that he that runs might read it. 2. Others understood it well enough, but 
they were not moved by it, it never affected them, and for their sake he would 
open it upon the harp, and try that expedient te work upon them, to win upon 
them. ‘A verse may find him who a sermon flies.—Herbert. * 

Fourthly. He begins with the application of it to himself; and that is the right 
method in which to treat of Divine things: we must first preach to ourselves, 
before we undertake to admonish or instruct others, Before he comes to set 
down the folly of carnal security, ver. 6, he here lays down, from his own 
experience, the benefit and comfort of a holy gracious security, which they 
enjoy who trust in God and not in their worldly wealth ; “ Wherefore should 
| fear?” he means, wherefore should I fear their fear, Zsa. viii. 12, the fears of 
worldly people. 1. Wherefore should I be afraid of them? “ Wherefore should 
1 fear in the days” of trouble and persecution, “ when the iniquity of my heels,” 
or of my supplanters that endeavour to trip up my heels, shall compass me 
about, and they shall surround me with their mischievous attempts? Wh 
should I be afraid of those, all whose power lies in their wealth, and that will 
not enable them to redeem their friends; and therefore I will not fear it, it 
cannot enable them to ruin me, ‘lhe great men of the world will not appear 
at all formidable when we consider what little stead their wealth will stand 
themselves in. We need not fear their casting us down from our excellency, 
who cannot support themselves in their own excellency. 2. Wherefore should 
1 be afraid like them? The days of old age and death are the days of evil, 
eel, xii. 1. In the day of judgment, the iniquity of our heels, or of our steps, 
our past sins, will compass us about, will be set in order before us. “ Every 
work will be brought into judgment, with every secret thing ;” and “ every one 
of us must give account of himself.” In these days worldly wicked people 
will be afraid; nothing more dreadful to them that have set their hearts upon the 
world than to think of leaving it. Death to them is the king of terrors, because 
after death the judgment, when their sins will surround them as so many 
furies; but wherefore should a good man fear death, who has God with him? 
Ps. xxiii. 4. When his iniquities compass him about, he sees them all pardoned, 
his conscience is purified and pacified; and then even in the judgment-day, 
when the hearts of others fail them for fear, they can lift up their heads with 
joy, Lu. xxi. 26, 28. Note, The children of God, though never so poor, are in 
this truly happy, above the most prosperous of the children of this world, that 
they are well guarded against the terrors of death, and the judgment to come. 


6 They that trust in their wealth, 
And boast themselves in the multitude of their riches ; 
7 None of them can by any means redeem his brother, 
Nor give to God a ransom for him: 
(For the redemption of their soul 7s precious, 
And it ceaseth for ever :) 
9 That he should still live for ever, 
And not see corruption. 
For he seeth ¢hat wise men die, 
Likewise the fool and the brutish person perish, 
And leave their wealth to others. [for ever, 
11 Their inward thought és, that their houses shall continue 
And their dwelling places to all generations ; 
They call ¢hetr lands after their own names. 
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12 Nevertheless man being in honour abideth not : 
He is like the beasts ¢hat perish. 
13 This their way 7s their folly : 
Yet their posterity approve their sayings. Selah. 
14 Like sheep they are laid in the grave ; 


Death shall feed on them; [morning ; 

And the upright shail have dominion over them in the 

And their beauty shall consume in the grave from their 
dwelling. 


X LIX. 


In these verses we have, 

_ First. A description of the spirit and way of worldly people, whose portio 

is in this life, Ps. xvii. 14. It is taken for granted that they have wealth, 
and a multitude of riches, ver. 6; houses and lands of inheritance, which 
they call their own, ver. 11. Many times God gives abundance of the good 
things of this world to bad men, that live in contempt of him and rebellion 
against him; by which it appears, that they are not the best things in them- 
selves, for then God would give most of them to his best friends, and that they 
are not the best things for us, for then they would not have so much of them 
who, being marked tor ruin, are to be ripened for it by their prosperity, 
Pr.i. 32. It is possible a man may have abundance of the wealth of the world. 
and be made better by it,—may thereby have his heart enlarged in love an 

thankfulness and obedience, and may do that good with it which will be fruit 
abounding to his account; and therefore it is not men’s having riches that 
denominates them wosldls but their setting their hearts upon them as the best 
things ; and so these wor dly people are here described. 

1. They repose a confidence in their riches. “They trust in their wealth,” 
ver. 6; they depend upon it as their portion and happiness, and expect that it 
will secure them from all evil, and supply them with all good, and they need 
nothing else, no, not God himself. Their gold is their hope, Job xxxi. 24; and 
so it becomes their god. ‘Thus our Saviour explains the difficulty of the sal- 
vation of rich people, Mar. x. 24; “* How hard is it for them that trust in riches 
to enter into the kingdom of God!” see 1 Zim, vi. 17. 

2. They take a pride in their riches. They ‘‘ boast themselves in the multi- 
tude” of them, as if they were sure tokens of God’s favour, and certain proofs 
of their own ingenuity and industry: ‘“ My might, and the power of my hand 
has gotten me this wealth;” as if the made nae truly great and happy, and 
more hace excellent than their neighbours. They boast that they eee all 
they would have, Ps. x. 3, and can set all the world at defiance; “I sit as a 

ueen, and shall be a lady for ever;” therefore “they call their lands after 
their own names,” hoping thereby to perpesnale their memory. And if their 
tands do retain the names by which they called them, it is but a poor honour ; 
but many times they change their names when they change their owners. 

3. They flatter themselves with an expectation of the perpetuity of their 

worldly possessions; ver. 14, “Their inward thought is that their houses shall 
continue for ever,” and with this thought they please themselves. Are not 
all thoughts inward? Yes; but it intimates, Ist. That this thought is deeply 
rooted in their minds; is rolled and revolved there, and carefully lodged in the 
innermost recesses of their hearts. A godly man has thoughts of the world; 
but they are his outward thoughts, his inward thought is reserved for God and 
heavenly things. But a worldly man has only some floating foreign thoughts 
of the things of God, while his fixed thought, his inward thought, is about the 
world; that lies nearest his heart, and is upon the throne there. 2nd. ‘There 
it is industriously concealed; they cannot for shame say that they expect their 
houses to continue for ever, but inwardly they think so. If they cannot persuade 
themselves that “they shall continue tor ever,” yet they are so foolish as to 
think their houses ‘shall, and their dwelling-places. And suppose they should, 
what good will that do them when they ra tA be no longer theirs? ut they 
will not, for the world passeth away, and the fashion of it. All things are 
devoured by the teeth of time. 
Secondly. A demonstration of their folly herein. In general, ver. 13, “ This 
their way is their folly.” Note, ‘the way of worldliness is a very foolish way. 
‘They that lay up their treasure on earth, and set their affections on things 
below, act contrary both to right reason and to their true interest. God him- 
self pronounced him a tool who thought his goods were laid up for many yearss 
and that they would be a portion for his soul, Lu. xii. 19, 20; and yet “ their 
posterity approve their sayings,” agree with them in the same sentiments, say 
as they say, aud do as they do, and tread in the steps of their worldliness. Note, 
The love of the world is a disease that runs in the blood; men have it by kind, 
* the grace of God cures it. To prove the folly of carnal worldlings, he 
shews 

1. That with all their wealth they cannot save the life of the dearest friend 
they have in the world, nor purchase a reprieve for him when he is under the 
arrest of death; ver. 7—9, “here is none of them can by any means redeem 
his brother,”—his brother worldling, who would give him counter-security out 
of his own estate, if he would but be bail for a REA and gladly he would, in 
hopes that he might do the same kindness for him another time. But their 
words will not be taken one for another, uor will one man’s estate be the ransom 
of another man’s life. God doth not value it, it is of no account with him; and 
the true value of things is as they stand in his books. His justice will not 
accept it by way of commutation or equivalent. The Lord of our brother's 
lite is the Lord of our estate, and may take both if he pleaseth, without either 
ditticulty to himself or wrong to us; and therefore one cannot be ransom for 
another. We cannot bribe death, that our brother should still live, much less 
that he should live for ever in this world; nor bribe the grave, that he should 
not see corruption: for we must needs die, and return to the dust; and there 
is no discharge from that war. What folly is it to trust to that, and boast of 
that, which will not enable us so much as for one hour to respite the execution 
of the sentence of death upon a parent, a child, or a friend, that is to us as our 
own soul! It is certainly true, that “the redemption of the soul is precious, 
and ceaseth for ever ;” that is, life when itis going cannot be stayed, and when it 
is gone it cannot be recalled by any human art, or worldly price. But this looks 
tarther to the eternal redemption which was to be wrought out by the Messiah, 
whom the Old Testament saints had an eye to asthe Redeemer. Immortality and 
an everlasting life is a jewel of too great a value to be purchased by the wealth 
of this world; “ We are not redeemed with corruptible things, such as silver 
and gold,” 1 Pet. i. 18,19. ‘The learned Dr. Hammond applies the 8th and 9th 
verses expressly to Christ ; ‘The redemption of the soul shall be precious,’ shall 
be high prized, it shall cost very dear; but being once wrought “it shall cease 
for ever;” that is, it shall never need to be repeated, Heb. ix. 25, 26; x. 14, 
‘And he,’ that is, the Redeemer, ‘ shall yet live for ever, and shall not see cor- 
ruption.’ He shall rise again before he sees corruption, and then shall live for 
evermore, fev. i. 18. Christ did that for us which all the riches of the world 
could not do, and therefore good reason he should be dearer to us than any 
worldly things. Christ did that for us which a brother, a friend, could not do 
for us; no, not one of the best estate or interest, and therefore those that love 
father or brother more than him are not worthy of him. This likewise shews 
the folly of worldly people, who sell their souls for that which would never 

uy them. 

% 2 That with all their wealth they cannot secure themselves from the stroke 
of death. The worldling sees, and it vexes him to see it, that “wise men 
die, likewise the fool and the brutish person perish,” ver. 10. Therefore he 
cannot but expect that it will at length come to his own turn; he cannot find 
any encouragement to hope that he himself shall continue for ever, and there- 
fore foolishly comforts himself with this, that though he shall not his house 
shall. Some rich people are wise, they are politicians ; but they cannot outwit 
death, nor evade fis stroke with all their art and management. Others are 
fools, and brutish, (fortuna favet fatuis,—‘fools are fortune’s favourites ;’} 
these, though they do no good, yet perhaps do no great hurt in the world 


must be altered: “Why should I fear in days of evil, when the 
iniquity of men who lie in wait for me surrounds me?” Ebn Ezra 
translates, “Why should I fear in the day of evil? why should 
iniquity surround my heels?” Modern critics generally accept the 
preceding rendering. 

xlix, 6—13. Although the leading idea cf these verses is apparent 
enough, there are some critical difficulties. The Syriac mistranslates 
the last words of verse 8, and joins them to verse 9— Labour for 
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ever that thou mayest live for ever; and thou shalt not see core 
ruption.” 


But that shall not excuse them; pry shall perish, and be taken away by death, 
as well as the wise that did mischief with their craft. Or, by the wise and the 
foolish, we may understand the godly and the wicked. The godly die, and their 
death is their deliverance; the wicked perish, their death is their destruction; 
but, however, they leave their wealth to others. Ist. hey cannot continue 
with it, nor will it serve to procure them areprieve. That is a frivolous plea, 
though once it served a turn; Jer. xli. 8, “Slay us not, for we have treasures 
in the field.” 2nd. They cannot carry it away with them, but leave it behind 
them. 3rd. They cannot foresee who will enjoy it when they have left it. The 
must leave it to others, but to whom they know not, perhaps to a fool, 
Eeel, ii. 19; perhaps to an eae And as men’s wealth will stand them in no 
stead in a dying hour, so neither will their honour; ver. 12, “Man being in 
honour abideth not.” We will suppose a man advanced to the highest pinnacle 
of preferment, as great and happy as the world can make him; man in splen- 
dour, “man at his best estate,” surrounded and supported with all the advan- 
tages he can desire, yet then he abideth not, his honour doth not continue, 
that is a fleeting shadow; he himself doth not. He tarries not all night: this 
world is an inn, in which his stay is so short that he can scarce be said to get 
a night’s lodging in it; so little rest is there in these things, he has but a 
baiting-time. “He is like the beasts that perish ;” that is, he must as certainly 
die as the beasts, and his death will be as final a period to his state in this 
world as theirs is; his dead body likewise will putrefy as theirs doth; and, as 
Dr. Hammond observes, oftentimes the greatest honours and wealth, unjustly 
gotten by the parent, descend not to any one of his posterity, (as the beasts 
when they die leave nothing behind them to their young ones but the wide 
world to feed in,) but fall into other hands immediately, for which he never 
Sesened to gather them. 

3. That their condition on the other side death will be very miserable. The 
world they dote upon will not only not save them from death, but will sink 
them so much the lower into hell; ver. 14, “Like sheep they are laid in the 

rave.” BGR, SPSDSHEN did but feed them like sheep for the slaughter, 

Jos, iv. 163; and then death comes and shuts them up in the grave like fat 
sheep in a fold, “to be brought forth to the day of wrath,” Job xxi. 30. Mul- 
titudes of them, like flocks of sheep dead of some disease, are thrown into the 

rave, and there death shall feed on them; the second death, the worm that 

ies not, Job xxiv. 20. Their own guilty consciences, like so many vultures, 
shall be continually preying upon them with, Son, remember, Zw. xvi. 25. Death 
insults and triumphs over them, as it is represented in the fall of the king of 
Babylon; at which “hell from beneath is moved,” Jsa. xiv. 9, &c. While a 
saint can ask proud death, “ Where is thy sting 3” death will ask the proud 
sinner, Where is thy wealth, oy A Piet at and the more he was fattened with 
prosperity, the more sweetly wi eath feed on him. And in the morning of 
the resurrection, when all that sleep in the dust shall awake, Dan. xii. 2, “the 
upright shall have dominion over them;” shall not only be advanced to the 
highest dignity and honour, when they are filled with everlasting shame and 
contempt,—elevated to the highest heavens, when they are sunk to the lowest 
hell,—but they shall be assessors with Christ in lees 4 judgment upon them 
and shall applaud the justice of God in their ruin. When the rich man in hell 
begged that Lazarus might bring him a drop of water to cool his tongue, he 
owned that that upright man had domirtion over him; as the foolish virgins also 
owned the dominion of the wise, and that they lay much at their mercy when 
they begged, “ Give us of your oil.” Let this comfort us in reference to the 
oppressions which the upright are now often groaning under, and tlie dominion 
which the wicked have over them. The day is coming when the tables will be 
turned, £st. ix. 1; and “the upright will have the dominion.” Let us now 
iudye ef things as they will appear at that day. But what will become of all 
‘he beauty of the wicked? Alas! that shall all be “consumed in the grave from 
their dwelling.” All that upon which they valued themsélves, and for which 
others caressed and admired them, it was all adventitious and borrowed ; it way 
paint and varnish, and they will rise in their own native deformity. The beauty 
of holiness is that which the grave, that consumes all other beauty, cannot touch, 
or do any damage to. ‘ Their beauty shall consume; the grave,’ or hell, ‘ being a 


PSALM XLIX. 


habitation to every one of them;’ and what beauty can be.there where there 
is nothing but the blackness of darkness for ever ? 


15 But God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave: 
For he shall receive me. Selah. 
16 Be not thou afraid when one is made rich, 
When the glory of his house is increased ; 
17 For when he dieth he shall carry nothing away: 
His glory shall not descend after him. 
18 Though while he lived he blessed his soul : 
And men will praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself. 
19 He shall go to the generation of his fathers ; 
They shall never see light. 
20 Man ¢hat is in honour, and understandeth not, 
Is like the beasts that perish. 


Good reason is here given to good people 

First. Why they should not be afraid of death. There is no cause for that 
fear, if they have such a comfortable prospect as David here has of a happy 
state on the other side death, ver. 15. He had shewed, ver. 14, how miscrable 
the dead are that die in their sins, here he shews how blessed the dead are 
that die in the Lord. The distinction of men’s outward condition, how great 
a difference soever it makes in life, makes none at death; rich and poor meet 
in the grave. But the distinction of men’s spiritual state, though in this life 
it makes a small difference, where all things come alike to all, yet at and after 
death it makes a very great one; “ Now he is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented.” The righteous has hope in his death, so has David here hope in God 
concerning his soul. Note, The believing hopes of the soul’s redemption from 
the grave, and reception to glory, are the great support and joy of the children 
of God ina dying hour. They hope, 


1. That God will redeem their souls from the power of the graye; which 
includes, 1st. The preserving of the soul from going to the grave with the 
body. The grave has a power over the body, by virtue of the sentence, 
Gen. iii, 19; and it is cruel enough in executing that power, Cant. viii. 6; but it 
has no such power over the soul. It has power to silence, and imprison, and 


consume the body: but the soul then moves, and acts, and converseth more 
freely than ever, Jtev. vi. 9, 10; it is immaterial and immortal. When death 
breaks the dark jantern, yet it doth not extinguish the candle that was pent up 
wit. 2nd The reuniting of the soul and body at the resurrection. The soul 
1s u.ten put for the life: that indeed falls under the power of the grave for a 


For “folly,” in verse 13, the Syriac and Greek have “ Groasbitieel 
block,” which is a probable correction. 

xlix. 14. “Death shall feed on them” should rather be, “ Death 
shall feed them,” or pasture them; he will both provide for them 
and control them. ‘The next clause, “The upright shall have 
dominion over them in the morning,” whatever it may ultimately 
point to, signifies that the righteous will be exalted speedily above 
the wicked and worldly-minded rich men, whom they outlive. Cor-| 


| the covetous, w 


time, but it shall at length be redeemed from ft, wnen “mortality shall be 
swallowed up of life.” The God of life, that was its Creator at first, can and 
will be its Redeemer at last. 3rd. The salvation of the soul from eternal ruin. 
God shall redeem my soul from the sheol of hell, the wrath to come, that pit 
of destruction into which the wicked shall be cast, ver. 14. It is great comfort 
to dying saints, that they shall not be hurt of the second death, Zev. ii. 11; avd 
therefore the first death has no sting, and the grave no victory. 
2. That he will receive them to himself. He redeems their souls, that he may 
receive them; Ps. xxxi. 5, “Into thy hands I commit my spirit, for thou hast 
redeemed it.” He will receive them into his favour, will admit them into his 
kingdom, into the mansions that are prepared for them, Jno. xiy. 2,3; those 
everlasting habitations, Lu. xvi. 9. 
Secondly. Why they should not be afraid of the prosperity and power of 
wicked people in tlus world, which, as it is their pride and joy, so it has often 
been the envy, and grief, and terror of the righteous; which yet, all things 
considered, there is no reason for. 
1, He supposeth the temptation very strong to envy the pros 
and to be afraid that they will carry all before them with a high hand, and wizh 
their wealth and interest to run down religion and religious people; to ba 
afraid that they will be found the truly happy people. For he supposeth 
Ist. ‘That they are made rich, and so are cakn ta to give law to all about them, 
and have every thing at command. Pecuni@ obediunt omnes et omnia,— Ever 
person and every thing obeys the commanding influence of money.’ 2nd. That 
the glory of their house, from very small beginnings, is increased greatly ; whien 
naturally makes men haughty, insolent, and imperious, ver. 16. ‘Thus they seem 
to be the favourites of Heaven, and therefore formidable. 3rd. That they are 
very Lae and secure in themselves, and in their own minds; ver. 18, “In his 
lifetime he blessed his soul,” that is, he thought himself a very happy man; and 
such a one as he would be, and a very good man, and such a one as t should be, 
because he prospered in the world. He blessed his soul, as that rich fool who 
said to h’s soul, Soul, take thine ease, and be not disturbed either with cares 
and fears about the world, or with the rebukes and admonitions of conscience; 
all is well, and will be well for ever. Note, First. It is of great consequence 
to us what that is in which we bless our souls, upon the score of which we 
think well of ourselves. Believers bless themselves in the God of truth, 
Isa. (xv. 16; and think themselves happy if he be theirs. Carnal people bless 
themselves in the wealth of the world, and think themselves happy if they have 
abundance of that.. Secondly. There are many whose precious souls lie under 
God’s curse, and yet they do themselves bless them. They applaud that in 
themselves which God condemns; and speak peace to themselves when God 
denounceth war against them. Yet this is not all. 4th. They are in good 
reputation among their neighbours; “ Men will praise thee,” and cry thee up, 
as having done well for thyself in raising such an estate and family. This 1s 
the sentiment of all the children of this world, that those do best for themselves 
that do most for their bodies, by heaping up riches, though nothing is done at 
the same time for the soul, nothing for eternity; and, accordingly. they “ bless 
t hom the Lord abhors,” Ps. x. 3. And if men were to be our 
udges it were our wisdom thus to recommend ourselves to their good opinion; 
ut what will it avail us to be approved of men, if God condemn us? Dr, 
Hammond understands this of the good man here spoken to, for it is the second 
person, not of the wicked man neiok of ; ‘ He in his lifetime blessed his soul 
but thou shalt be praised for doing well unto thyself. The worlding magnitied 
himself, but thon, that dost not, like him, speak well of thyself, but do well for 
thyself in securing thy eternal welfare, thou shalt be praised, if not of men, yet 
of God, which will be thine everlasting honour. 
2. He suggests that which is sufficient to take off the strength of the temp- 
tation, by directing us to look forward to the end of prospering sinners 
Ps. \xxiil. 17. Think what they will be in the other world, and you w ill 
see no cause to envy them what they are and have in this world. 
Ist. In the other world they will be never the better fer all the wealth and 
rosperity they are now so fond of. It is a miserable portion, which will not 
ast so long as they must; ver. 17, ““when he dies,” it is taken for granted that 
he goes into another world himself, but “he shall carry nothing away with 
him” of that which he has been so long heaping up. The greatest and wealthiest 
cannot therefore be the happiest, because they are never the better for their 
living in this world; as they came naked into it, they shall go naked out of it. 
But those have something to shew in the other world for their living in this 
world, who can say through grace, that though they came corrupt and sinful 
and spiritually naked into it, they go renewed and sanctified, and well clothed 
with the righteousness of Christ, out. They that are rich in the graces and com- 
forts of the Spirit have something which when they die they shall carry away 
with them; something which death cannot strip them of, nay, which death will 
be the improvement of. But for worldly possessions, ‘*as we brought nothin 
into the world,” but what we have had from others, “so it is certain we shall 
carry nothing out,” but leave it to others, 1 Zim. vi. 7. They shall descend ; 
but “ their es 3’ that which they called and counted their glory, and glorie 
in, “shall not aad after them,” to lessen the disgrace of death and the 

rave; to bring them off in the judgment, or abate the torments of hell. 
Grass is glory that will ascend with us, but no earthly glory will descend 
after us. 

2nd. In the other world they will be infinitely the worse for all their abuses 
of the wealth and prosperity they enjoyed in this world; ver. 19, “ The soul 
shall go to the generation of his fathers,” his worldly, wicked fathers, whose 
sayings he approved, and whose steps he trod in, his fathers that would not 
hearken to the word of God, Zec. i. 5. He shall go to be there where they are 
that shall never see light, shall never have the least glimpse of comfort and joy, 
being condemned to utter darkness. Be not afraid then of the pomp and power 
of wicked people; for “man that is in honour,” if he be not wise and good, his 
end will be miserable; “if he understand not,” he is to be pitied rather than 
envied. A fool, a wicked man in honour, is really as despicable an animal as 

any under the sun; he “is like the beasts that perish,” ver. 20; and it is better 
be a beast than be a man that makes himself like a beast. Men in honour that 
understand, that know and do their duty, and make conscience of it, are as gods, 
and children of the Most High. But men in honour that understand not, that 
are proud, and sensual, and oppressive, are as beasts, and they shall perish like 
the beasts ingloriously as to this world, though not like the beasts indemnitied 
as to another world. Let prospering sinners, therefore, be afraid for them- 
selves; but let not even suffering saints be afraid of them. 


PSALM L. 


This psalm, as the former, is a psalm of instruction, not of prayer or praise, It is a psalm 
of reproof and admonition, in singing of which we are to teach and admonish one 
another. In the foregoing psalm, alter a general demand of attention, God by his 
prophet deals, ver. 3, with the children of this world, to convince them of their sin 
and folly in setting their hearts upon the wealth of this world. In this psaim, after a 
like preface, he deals with those that were in profession the church’s children, to con- 
vince them of their sin and folly in placing their religion in ritual services, while they 


erity of sinners, 


ita 


rectly interpreted, the words rendered “in the morning” mean 
“speedily.” The next clause, “And their beauty shall consume in 
the grave from their dwelling,” has caused a good deal of trouble 
to expositors. We believe the true sense is, that “their form is to 
be consumed in the grave, where their dwelling is.” 

xlix. 18. “He blessed his soul;” i.e., he congratulated himself on 
his happy lot. The words “ when thou doest well to thyself” signify 
«when thou art in prosperity.” 
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PBA TAME: 


Aeglected practical godliness; and this is as sure 2 way to ruin as the other. This 
psalm is intended, I. As a reproof to the carnal Jews, both those that rested in the 
external performances of their religion, and were remiss in the more excellent duties of 


prayer and praise, and those that expounded the law to others, but tived wicked lives 
themselves. II. As a prediction of the abolishing of the ceremonial law, and of the 
introducing of a spiritual way of worship in and by the kingdom of the Messiah, 


Jno. iv. 23, 24. III. As a representation of the day of judgment, in which God will 
call men to an account concerning their observance of those things which they have 
thus been taught. Men shall be judged according to what is written in the books; and 
therefore Christ is fitly represented speaking as a judge then when he speaks as a law- 
giver. Here is, 1. ‘he glorious appearance of the Prince that gives law and judgment, 
ver. 1—6; 2. Instruction given to his worshippers to turn their sacrifices into prayers, 
ver. 7—15; 3. A rebuke to those that pretend to worship God, but live in disobedience 
to his commands, ver. 16—20; their doom read, ver. 21, 22; and warning given to all 
to look to their conversation as well as to their devotions, ver. 23. And these instruc- 
tions and admonitions we must take to ourselves, and give to one another, in singing 


this psalm, 
A Psalm of Asaph. 


HE mighty God, even the Lorp, hath spoken, 
And called the earth 
From the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof. 
Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined. 
Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence: 
A fire shall devour before him, 
And it shall be very tempestuous round about him. 
He shall call to the heavens from above, 
And to the earth, that he may judge his people. 
Gather my saints together unto me ; 
Those that have made a covenant with me by sacrifice. 
6 And the heavens shall declare his righteousness : 

For God 7s judge himself. Selah. 


It is probable Asaph was not only the chief musician that was to put a 
tune to this vsalm, but was himself the penman of it; for we read that in 
Hezekiah’s time “they praised God with the words of David, and of Asaph 
the seer,” 2 Chr. xxix. 30. Here is, 

First. The court called in the name of the King of kings; ver. 1, “The 
mighty God, even the Lord, hath spoken;” Hl, Blohim, Jehovah, the God of 
infinite power, justice, and mercy, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. God is the 
judge, the Son of God came for judgment into the world, and the Holy Ghost is 
the Spirit of judgment. All the earth is called to attend, not only because the 
controversy God had with his people Israel for their hypocrisy and ingratitude 
may safely be referred to any man of reason, (nay, let the house of Israel itself 
judge between God and his vineyard, Jsa. v. 3,) but because all the children 
of men are concerned to know the right way of worshipping God, in spirit and 
in truth, and when the kingdom of the Messiah should be set up, all should be 
instructed in the evangelical worship, and invited to join in it: see Mal. i. 11; 
Acts x. 34; and because, in the day of final judgment, all nations shall be 
rathered together to receive their doom, and every man shall give account of 

imself unto God. 

Secondly. The judgment set, and the Judge taking his seat. As when God 
gave the law to Israel in the wilderness, it is said, ‘* He came from Sinai, and 
rose up from Seir, and shined forth from mount Paran, and came with ten 
thousands of his saints, and then from his right hand went a fiery law,” 
Dew. xxxiii. 2; 80, with allusion to that, when God comes to reprove them 
for their hypocrisy, and to send forth his Gospel to supersede the legal institu- 
tions, itis said here, 1. That he shall shine out of Zion, as then from the top 
of Sinai, ver, 2. Because in Zion his oracle was now fixed, thence his judg- 
ments upon that provoking people were denounced, and thence the orders 
issued for the execution of them, Joed ii. 1, “ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion,” 
(sometimes there are more than ordinary appearances of God’s presence and 


power working with and by his word and ordinances, for the convincing of 
men’s consciences, and the reforming and refining of his church, and then God, 


who always dwells in Zion, may be said to shine out of Zion,) and because the 
Gospel, which set up spiritual worship, was to go forth from mount Zion 
Isa. ii. 4; Mic. iy. 1; and the preachers of it were to begin at Jerusalem, 
Lu. xxiv, 47; and Christians are said to come unto mount Zion to receive their 
instructions, Heb. xii, 22, 28. Zion is here called the perfection of beauty. 
because it was the holy hill, and holiness is indeed the perfection of beauty, 
2. That he shall come and not keep silence, shall no longer seem to wink at the 
sins of men as he had done, ver. 21, but shall shew his displeasure at them, and 
shall also cause that mystery to be published to the world by his holy apostles 
which had long lain hid, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, Eph. iii. 5, 6, 
and that the partition wall of the ceremonial law should be taken down; this 
shall now no longer be concealed, In the great day “our God shall come, and 
shall not keep silence,” but shall make those to hear his judgment that would 
not hearken to his law. 3, That his appearance should be very majestic and 
terrible; ‘‘a fire shall devour before him.” The fire of his judgments shall make 
way for the rebukes of his word, in order to the awakening of the hypocritical 
nation of the Jews, that the sinners in Zion, being afraid of that devouring fire. 
(Usa. xxxiii. 14,) they might be startled out of their sins. When his gospel king” 
dom was to be set up, Christ came to send fire on the earth, Zw. xii. 44. And 
the Spirif was given in cloyen tongues as of fire, introduced by a rushing 
mighty wind, which was very tempestuous, Acts ii. 2,3. And in the last judg- 
ment, Christ shall come in flaming fire, 2 Thes. i. 8; see Dan. vii. 9; Heb. x. 27. 
4. That as on mount Sinai he came with ten thousands of his saints, so he shall 
now call to the heavens from above, to take notice of this solemn process, 
ver. 4, as Moses often called heaven and earth to witness against Israel, 
Deu. iv. 26; xxxi, 23; xxxli. 1; and God by his prophets, Jsa, i. 2; Mic. vi. 2. 
And the equity of the judgment of the great day will be attested and applauded 
by heaven and earth, by saints and angels, even all the holy myriads. 

Thirdly. The parties summoned: ver, 5, “ Gather my saints together unto 
me,” This may be understood either, 1. Of saints indeed, Let them be 
gathered to God through Christ; let the few pious Israelites be set by them- 
selves, for to them the following denunciations of wrath do not belong. 
Rebukes to hypocrites ought not to be terrors to the upright. When God will 
reject the services of those that only offered sacrifice, resting in the outside 
of the performance, he will graciously accept those that in sacrificing make 
a@ covenant with him, and so attend to, and answer the end of, the institution 


1. Title. This psalm is the first ascribed to Asaph. Eleven others 
bear his name. He was one of the Kohathites in David’s time, as 
we learn from 1 Chron. xv. 17. See also 1 Chron. xxv. 1; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 30. The title in the Syriac is, “ Ascribed to Asaph the 
prophet: because of the legal sacrifices of the covenant of Moses, and 
of their abolition. As for us, he warns us that if we do not his com- 
mandments, it will be our lot to be reprobates before him, because 
we have despised the spiritual Scriptures.” 
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of sacrifices. The design of the preaching of the Gospel, and the setting up of 
Christ’s kingdom, was to gather together in one the children of God, Jno. xi. 52; 
and at the second coming of Jesus Christ all his saints shall be gathered toge- 
ther unto him, 2 Thes. ii. 1, to be assessurs with him in the judgment: for the 
saints shall judge the world, 1 Cor. vi. 2. Now it is here given as a character 
of the saints, that they have made a covenant with God by sacrifice. Note. 
Ist. Those only shall be gathered to God as his saints who have in sincerity 
covenanted with him, who have taken him to be their God, and given up them- 
selves to him to be his people, and thus have joined themselves unto the Lord. 


2nd. It is only by sacritice, by Christ the great sacrifice, (from whom all the 


| time send them by his Son, which shall supersede the ceremonial law. 


legal sacrifices derived what value they had,) that we poor sinners can covenant 
with God so as to be accepted of him. ‘There must be an atonement made for 


| the breach of the first covenant before we can be admitted mean into covenant, 


Or, 2. It may be understood of saints in profession, such as the people of Israel 
were, who are called a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation, Fz. xix. 6. ‘They 
were, as a body politic, taken into covenant with God, the covenant of pecu- 
liarity; and it was done with great solemnity by sacrifice, Kx. xxiv. 8. Let 
them come and hear what God hath to say to them; let them receive the 
reproofs God sends them now by his prophets, and the Gospel he will in due 
And i 
these be slighted let them expect to hear from God another way, and to bs 
judged by that word which they will not be ruled by. 

Fourthly. The issue of this solemn trial foretold; ver. 6, ‘‘ The heavens shall 
declare his righteousness;” those heavens that were called to be witnesses 
to the trial, ver. 4. The “people in heaven shall say, Hallelujah; true and 
righteous are his judgments,” Jtev. xix. 1,2. The righteousness of God in all 
the rebukes of his word and providence, in the establishment of his Gospel, 
(which brings in an everlasting righteousness, and in which the righteousness 
of God is revealed,) and especially in the ‘bee hie of the great day, is what the 
heavens will declare; that is, 1. It will be universally knowa, and proclaimed 
to all the world. As the heavens declare the glory, the wisdom, and power o 
God the Creator, Ps. xix. 1, so they shall no less openly declare the glory, the 
justice, and righteousness of God the Judge. And so an do they proclaim 
both, that ‘there is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard,” 
as it follows there, ver. 3. 2. It will be incontestably owned and proved. Who 
can deny what the heavens declare? Even sinners’ own consciences will sub-' 
seribe to it, and hell as well as heaven will be forced to acknowledge the 
righteousness of God. The reason given is, for “God is judge himself,” and 
therefore, Ist. He will be just; for it is impossible he should do any wrong to 
any of his creatures; he never did, nor ever will. When men are employed 


| to judge for him, it ia possible they may do unjustly; but when He is judge 


himself there can be no injustice done. “Is God unrighteous, who taketh 
vengeance?” ‘The apostle for this reason startles at the thought of it: “ God 
These 


forbid! for then how shall God judge the world?” Rom. iii. 5, 6. 


decisions will be perfectly just, for against them there will lie no exception, 


and from them there will he no appeal. He will be justified. God is judge, 
and therefore he will not only execute justice, but he will oblige all to own it; 
for he will be clear when he judgeth, Ps. li. 4. 


.7 Hear, O my people, and I will speak ; 

O Israel, and I will testify against thee: 

I am God, even thy God. 

I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices 

Or thy burnt offerings, to have been continually before me, 
I will take no bullock out of thy house, 

Nor he goats out of thy folds. 

For every beast of the forest 7s mine, 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

I know all the fowls of the mountains : 

And the wild beasts of the field ae mine. 

Tf I were hungry, I would not tell thee: 

For the world zs mine, and the fulness thereof. 
Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 

Or drink the blood of goats ? 

Offer unto God thanksgiving ; 

And pay thy vows unto the most High : 

And call upon me in the day of trouble : 

I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 


God is here dealing with those that placed all their religion in the observances. 
of the ceremonial law, and thought those sufficient. 

First. He lays down the original contract between him and Israel, in which 
they had avouched him to be their God, and he them to be his people, and 
so both parties were agreed: ver. 7, ‘‘ Hear, O my people, and I will speak.” 
Note. It is justly expected that whatever others do, when he speaks, his people 
should give ear; who will if they do not? and then we may comfortably expect 
that God will speak to us when we are ready to hear what he saith. Even when 
he testifies against us in the rebukes and threatenings of his word and _pro- 
vidences, we must be forward to hear what he saith, to hear even ‘the rod and 
him that has appointed it.” 

Secondly, He puts a slight upon the legal sacrifices, ver. 8, &c. Now, 

1. This may be considered as looking back to the use of these under the law. 
God had a controversy with the Jews; but what was the ground of the con- 
troversy ? Not their neglect of the ceremonial institutions; no, they had not 
been wanting in the observance of them, their burnt offerings had been con- 
tinually before God, they took a pride in them, and hoped by their offerings 
to procure a dispensation for their lusts, as the adulterous woman, 7, vii. 14. _ 
Their constant sacrifices they thought would both expiate and excuse their 
neglect of the weightier matters of the law. Nay, if they had in some degree 
neglected these institutions, yet that should not have been the cause of God’s 
quarrel with them, for it was but a small offence in comparison with the 
immoralities of their conversation. They thought God was mightily beholden 
to them for the many sacrifices they had brought to his altar, and that they had 
made him very much their debtor by them, as if he could not have maintained — 
his numerous family of priests without their contributions. But God here 
shews them the contrary: Ist. That he did not need their sacrifices. What 
occasion had he for their bullocks and goats, that has the command of all the 


1. 1. The opening titles of the Divine Being are better untrans- - 
lated: “El, Elohim, Jehovah hath spoken.” So in Josh. xxii. 22, the - 
original should be left; “El, Elohim, Jehovah; El, Elohim,” 
Jehovah, he knoweth.” “a 

1, 2. Our version is more correct than the Syriac, “ From ‘Zion, | 
a glorious crown, God hath appeared ;” and it is preferable to the 
Septuagint, which the Latin follows, “From Zion the loveliness of’ 


his beauty. (8) God shall manifestly come, our God,” &c. 


vb wild 
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PSALM I. 


beasts of the forest, ana the cattie upon a thousand nills? ver. 9,10; has an 
incontestable propriety in them, and dominion over them; has them all always 
under his eye, and within his reach, and can make what use he pleaseth of them? 
They all wait on him, and are all at his dispose, Ps. civ. 27—29. Can we add 
any thing to his store, whose all the wild fowl and wild beasts are, the worid 
itself, and the fulness thereof? ver. 11, 12. God's infinite self-sutticiency proves 
our utter insufficiency to add any thing to him. 2nd. That he could not be 
benetited by their sacrifices. Their goodness of this kind could not possibly 
extend unto him; neither if they were in this matter righteous was he the better; 
ver. 13, “* Will | eat the flesh of bulls?” It is as phopsil to think that their sacri- 
fices could of themselves, and by virtue of any innate excellency in them, add an 

—* or praise to God, as it would be to imagine that an infinite Spirit eat 

e supported by meat and drink as our bodies are. It is said, indeed, of the 
dzemons whom the Gentiles worshipped, that they did “eat the fat of their 
sacrifices, and drink the wine of their drink offerings,” Dew. xxxii. 38; they 
regaled themselves in the homage they robbed the true God of. But will the 
great Jehovah be thus entertained? Not “to obey is better than sacrifice,” 
and to love God and our neighbour better than all burnt offerings; so much 
better, that God, by his prophets, often told them that their sacrifices were not 
enly not acceptable, but abominable to him while et lived in sin. Instead 
of pleasing him he looked upon them as a mockery, and therefore an affront and 

rovocation to him: see Pr. xv. 8: Isa. i. 11, We.; Ixvi. 3; Jer. vi. 20; Am. v. 21. 

hey are, therefore, here warned not to rest in these performances; but to 
carry themselves in all other instances towards God as their God. 

2. This may be considered as looking forward to the abolishing of these by 
the Gospel of Christ: thus Dr. Hammond understands it. When God shall 
set up the kingdom of the Messiah he shall abolish the old way of worship 
by sacrifice and offerings; he will no more have those to be continually before 

im, ver. 8; he will no more require of his worshippers to bring him their 
bullocks and their goats to be burnt upon his altar, ver. 9. For, indeed, he 
never appointed this as that which he had any need of, or took any pleasure 
in; for, besides that all we have is his already, he has far more beasts in the 
forest, and upon the mountains, which we know nothing of, nor have any pro- 
perty in, than we have in our folds; but he instituted it to prefigure the great 
sacrifice which his own Son should in the fulness of time offer upon the cross, 
to make atonement for sin, and all the other spiritual sacrifices of acknowledg- 
ment with which God through Christ will be well pleased. _ 

Thirdly. He directs to the best sacrifices of prayer and praise, as those which 
under the law were preferred before all burnt offerings and sacrifices, and on 
which then the greatest stress was laid, and which now under the Gospel come 
in the room of those carnal ordinances which were imposed until the times of 
reformation. He sheweth us here, ver. 14, 15, what is good, and what the Lord 
our God requires of us, and will accept, when sacrifices are slighted and super- 
seded. 1. We must make a penitent acknowledgment of our sins; offer to God 
confession, so some read it, and understand it of the confession of sin, in erder 
to our giving glory to God, and takin shame to ourselves, that we may never 
return to it. Ke broken and contrite heart is the sacrifice which God will not 
despise, Ps. li. 17. If the sin were*not abandoned, the sin offering was not 
accepted. 2. We must give God thanks for his mercies to us; “otter to God 
thanksgiving ” every day, often every day, “Seven times a day will I praise 
thee,” and upon special occasions; and “this shall please the Lord,” if it come 
from an humble, thankful heart, full of love to him, and joy in him, “ better 
than an ox or bullock that has horns and hoofs,” Ps. lxix. 30,31. 3. We must 
make conscience of performing our covenants with him. “ Pay thy vows to the 
Most High,” forsake thy sins, and do thy duty better, pursuant to the solemn 
promises thou hast made him to that purpose. When we give God thanks for 
any mercy we have received, we must be sure to pay the vows we made to him 
when we were in the pursuit of the mercy, else our thanksgivings will not be 
accepted. Dr. Hammond applies this to the great gospel ordinance of the 
eucharist, in which we are to give thanks to God for his great love in sending 
his Son to save-us, and to pay our vows of love and duty to him, and to give 
alms. Instead of all the Oud eutantent types of a Christ to come, we have 
that blessed memorial of a Christ already come. 4. In the day of distress, we 
must apply ourselves to God by faithful and fervent prayer; ver. 15, “ Call 
upon me in the day of trouble,” and not upon any other God. Our troubles, 
though we see them coming from God’s hand, must drive us to him, and not 
drive us from him. We must thus acknowledge him in all our ways, depend 
upon his wisdom, power, and goodness, and refer ourselves entirely to him, and 
so give him glory. ‘This is a cheaper, easier, readier way of seeking his favour 
than bya peace offering, and yet more acceptable. 5. When he, in answer to 
our prayers, delivers us, as he has promised to do in such way and time as he 
shall think fit, we must glorify him, not only by a grateful mention of his favour, 
but by living to his praise. Thus must we keep up our communion with God, 
meeting him with our prayers when he afflicts us, and with our praises when 
he delivers us. 


16 But unto the wicked God saith, 

What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, 

Or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth ? 
Seeing thou hatest instruction, 

And castest my words behind thee. [him, 
When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with 
And hast been partaker with adulterers. 

Thou givest thy mouth to evil, 

And thy tongue frameth deceit. 

Thou sittest avd speakest against thy brother ; 

Thou slanderest thine own mother's son. 
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21 These ¢hings hast thou done, and I kept silence ; 
Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself: [eyes. 


But I will reprove thee, and set ¢iem in order before thine 
22 Now consider this, ye that forget God, 

Lest I tear you in pieces, and ¢here be none to deliver. 
23 Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me : 

And to him that ordereth /zs conversation aright 

Will I shew the salvation of God 


God, by the psalmist, having instructed his people in the right way of wor- 
shipping him, and keeping up their communion with him, here dmects his 
speech to the wicked, to hypocrites, whether they were such as professed tle 
Jewish or the Christian religion. Hypocrisy is wickedness, for which Ged will 
judge. Observe here, 

First. The charge drawn up agamst them. 

1. They are charged with invadimg and usurping the honours and privileges 
of religion; ver. 16, “ What hast thou to do,” O wicked man, “to declare iy 
statutes?” This is a challenge to those that are really profane, but seeminuly 
godly, to shew what title they have to the cloak of religion, and by what 
authority they wear it, when they use it only to cover and conceal the abomi- 
nable impieties of their hearts and lives; let them make out their claim to it if 
they can. Some think it points prophetically at the scribes and Pharisees, that 
were the teachers and leaders of the Jewish church, at the time when the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and that evangelical way of worship spoken of in the 
foregoing verses, were to be set up. ‘They violently opposed that great revo- 
lution, and used all the power and interest which they had, by sitting in Moses’ 
seat, to hinder it. But the account which our blessed Saviour gives of them, 
Mat, xxiii., and St. Paul, Rom. ii. 21, 22, makes this expostulation here agree 
very well to them. They took on them to declare God’s statutes, but they 
hated Christ’s instruction, and therefore what had they to do to expound the 
law who reject the Gospel? But it is applicable to all those that are practisers 
of iniquity, and yet professors of piety, especially if withal they be preachers 
of it. Note, It is very absurd in itself, and a great affront to the God of heaven, 
for those that are wicked and ungodly to declare his statutes, and to take his 
covenant in their mouths, It is very possible, and too common, for those that 
declare God’s statutes to others to ioe in disobedience to them themselves; 
and for those that take God’s covenant in their mouths 


} 0@’s | yet in their hearts to 
continue their covenant with sin and death. ; 


But they are guilty of an usurpa- 


' tion; they take to themselves an honour which they have no title to; and there 


isa day coming when they will be thrust out as intruders. “ Friend, how camest 
thou in hither ?” 

2. They are charged with transgressing and violating the laws and precepts 
of religion. Ist. They are charged with a daring contempt of the Word of God; 
ver. 17, “ Thou hatest instruction.” They pepe to give instruction, and to tell 
others what they should do; for this fed their pride, and made them lovk great, 
and by this craft they got their living. But they hated to receive instruction 
from God himself; for that would be a check upon them, and a mortification 
to them: Thou hatest discipline, the reproofs of the Word, and the rebukes 
of Providence. Those that hate to be reformed, no wonder they hate the means 
of reformation; “Thou castest my words behind thee.’ ‘Chey seemed to set 
God’s words before them, when they sat in Moses’ seat, and undertook to teach 
others out of the law, Rom. ii. 19; but in their conversations they cast God’s 
word behind them, and did not care for seeing that rule which they were 
resolved not to be ruled by. This is despising the commandment of the Lord. 
2nd. A close confederacy with the worst of sinners ; ver. 18, “ When thou sawest 
a thief,” instead of reproving him, and witnessing against him, as those should 
do that declare God's statutes, “thou consentedst with him,” didst approve of 
his practices, and desire to come in partner with him, and to share in the profits 
of his cursed trade. And “thou hast been partakers with adulterers ;” hast 
done as they do, and encouraged them to go on in their wicked courses; hast 
done these things, and hast had pleasure in them that do them, Jtom. i. 32. 
3rd. A constant persisting in the worst of tongue sins; ver. 19, “Thou givest 
thy mouth to evil;” not only allowest thyself in, but addictest thyself wholly 
to, all manner of evil speaking. J’irst. Lying; “Thy tongue frameth deceit,” 
which notes contrivance and deliberation in lying. It knits or links deceit, so 
some. One lie begets another, and one fraud requires another to cover it. 
Secondly. Slandering ; ver. 20,‘ Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother ;” 
dost basely abuse’and misrepresent him; magisterially judge and censure hin, 
and pass sentence upon him, as if thou wert his master, to) whom he must 
stand or fall; whereas he is thy brother, as good as thou art, and upon the 
level with thee, for he is “thy own mother’s son.” He is thy near relation, whom 
thou oughtest to love, to vindicate, and stand up for, if others abused him; yet 
thou dost thyself abuse him, whose faults thou oughtest to cover, and make 
the best of. If really he had done amiss, yet thou dost most falsely and unjustly 
eharge him with that which he is innocent of; thou sittest and dost this, as 
a judge upon the bench with enw egs # thon sittest in the seat of the scornful, 
to deride and backbite those whom thou oughtest to respect and be kind to. 
Those that do ill themselves commonly delight in speaking ill of others. 

Secondly. The proof of this charge; ver. 21, “These things thou hast dune.” 
The fact is too plain to be denied, the fault too bad to be excused; “These 
things” God knows, and thy own heart knows, “thou hast done.” The sios 
of sinners will be proved upon them beyond contradiction, in the judgmeut 
of the great day. “I will reprove thee,” or convince thee, so that thou shalt 
have not one word to say for thyself. The day is coming when impeniteut 
sinners will have their mouths for ever stupped, and be struck speechless. 
What confusion will they be filled with when God shall set their sins in order 
before their eyes. ‘They would not see their sins to their humiliation, but cast 
them behind their backs,—covered them, and endeavoured to forget them; nor 
would they suffer their own consciences to put them in mind of them; but the 
day is coming when God will make them see their sins to the everlasting shame 
and terror. “He will set them in order :—original sin; actual sins; sins against 
the law; sins against the Gospel; against the first table, against the second 
table; sins of childhood and youth, of riper age and old age. He will set them 
in order, as the witnesses are set in order, and called in order against the 
criminal, and asked what they have to say agaiust him. 

Thirdly. The judge’s patience, and the sinner’s abuse of that patience. “1 
kept silence,” did not give thee any disturbance in thy sinful way, but let thee 
alone to take thy course. Sentence against thine evil works was respited, and 
not executed speedily. Note, ‘The patience of God is very great towards 
provoking sinners. ile sees their sins, and hates them. It would be neither 
difficulty nor damage to him to punish them, and yet he waits to be gracious, 
and gives them space to repent, that he may render them inexcusable if they 
repent not. His patience is the more wonderful because the sinner makes such 
an ill use of it; “ Thou thoughtest that 1 was altogether such a one as thyself,” 
as weak and forgetful as thyself, as false to my word as thyself; nay, as much 
a friend to sin as thyself. Sinners take God’s silence for consent, and his 
patience for connivance, and therefore the longer they are reprieved the more 
are their hearts hardened; but if they turn not they shall be made to see their 
error when it is too late, and that the God they provoke is just, and holy, and 
terrible, and not such a one as themselves. 

Fourthly. The fair warning given of the dreadful doom of hypocrites ; ver. 22, 


| © Now consider this, ye that forget God.” Consider that God knows and keeps 


account of all your sins, that he will call you to an account for them; that 
patience abused will turn into the greater wrath; that though you forget God, 
and your duty to him, he will not forget youand your rebellions againsc him. 
Consider this in time, before it be too late; for if these things be not considered, 
and the consideration of them improved, he will “tear you in pieces, and there 
will be none to deliver.” It is the doom of hypocrites to be cut in sunder, 


1. 8. Translate literally, “Not because of thy sacrifices will I re- 
buke thee, and thy burnt-offerings before me continually ;” that is, 
sacrifices are a secondary matter compared with the inner principles 
of religion and morals; therefore, sacrifices are passed over in this 
rebuke, and Israel is reproved for sinning in reference to something 
much greater and more important. , 

_ 110. For “the cattle upon a thousand hills,” the Syriac is, “the 
cattle that are on the mountains, and the bullocks.” The Greek and 


Latin are similar. Others explain, “the cattle upon the hills by 
thousands ;” but our version is best. 

li. Title. This title is considered erroneous by some distinguished 
critics, who believe the psalm was written after the captivity; so 
Kennicott, Horsley, De Wette, Paulus, and others, relying chiefly on 
the elosing verses. But the prevailing opinion in ancient and 
modern times has been in favour of the historic accuracy of the title. 

li. 4, The words ‘‘thee only” intimate that, as compared with 
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Mat. xxiv. 21. Ncte, 1. Forgetfulness of God is at the bottom of all the 
wickedness of the wicked. They that know God, and yet do not obey him, 
do certainly forget him. 2. Those that forget God forget themselves; and it 
will be never right with them till they consider, and so recover themselves. 
Consideration is the first step towards conversion. 3. Those that will not 
consider the warnings of God’s word will certainly be torn in pieces by the 
executions of his wrath. 4. When God comes to tear sinners in pieces, there 
is no delivering them out of his hand. They cannot deliver themselves, nor can 
any friend they have in the world deliver them. 

Fifthly. Full instructions given to us all how to prevent this fearful doom. 
Let us Wear the conelusion of the whole matter, (we have it ver. 23,) which 
directs us what to do that we may attain our chief end. 

1. Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and we are here told that whoso offers 
praise glorifies him; whether he be Jew or Gentile, those spiritual sacrifices 
shall be accepted of him. We must praise God, and we must sacrifice praise ; 
direct it to God, as every sacrifice was ; put it into the hands of the priest, our 
Lord Jesus, who is also the altar; see that it be made by fire, sacred fire; that 
it be kindled with the flame of holy and devout affection: we must be fervent 
in spirit, praising the Lord. And this he is pleased in infinite condescension 
to interpret as the glorifying him. Hereby we give him the glory due to his 
name, and do what we can to advance the interests of his kingdom among men. 

2. Man’s chief end, in conjunction with this, is to enjoy God. And we are 
here told that those who order their conversation aright shall see his salvation. 
Ist. It is not enough for us to offer praise, but we must withal order our con- 
versation aright. Thanksgiving is good, but thanksliving is better. 2nd. Those 
that would have their conversation right must take care and pains to order it ; 
to dispose it according to rule; to understand their way, and to direct it. 
ard. Those that take care of their conversation make sure their salvation. 
Them God will make to see his salvation; for it is a salvation ready to be 
revealed. fe will make them to see it, and enjoy it; to see it, and to see them- 
selves happy for ever init. Note, The right ordering of the conversation is the 
only way, and it is a sure way, to obtain the great salvation, 


PSALM II. 


Though David penned this psalm upon a very particular occasion, yet it is of as general 
use as any of David's psalms. It is the most eminent of the penitential psalms, and 
most expressive of the cares and desires of a repenting sinner. It is a pity indeed that 
in our devout addresses to God we should have anything else to do but to praise God, 
for that is the work of heaven; but we make other work for ourselves by our own sins 
and follies. We must come to the throne of grace, in the posture of penitents, to 
confess our sins, and sue for the grace of God, and if therein we would take with us 
words, we can nowhere find any more apposite than in this psalm, which is the record 
of David’s repentance tor his sin in the matter of Uriah, which was the greatest 
blemish upon his character; all the rest of his faults were nothing to this. It is said 
of him, 1 Kin. xv. 5, that “‘he turned not aside from the commandment of the Lord 
at] the days of his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite.” In this psalm, 
I. He confesseth his sin, ver. 3—6. II. He prays earnestly for the pardon of his sin, 
ver. 1, 2, 7,8. ILI. For peace of conscience, ver. 8, 12. IV. For grace, to go and sin 
no more, ver. 10, 11, 14. V. For liberty of access to God, ver. 15. WI. He promiseth 
to do what he could for the good of the souls of others, ver. 13; and for the glory of 
God, ver. 16, 17, 19; and, lastly, concludes with a prayer for Zion and Jerusalem, 
ver. 18. Those whose consciences charge them with any gross sin should, with a 
believing regard to Jesus Christ, the Mediator, again and again pray over this psalm; 
nay, though we have not been guilty of adultery and murder, or any the like enormous 
crime, yet in singing it, and praying over it, we may very sensibly apply it all to our- 
selves, which if we do with suitable affections, we shall, through Christ, find mercy 
to pardon, and grace for seasonable help. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, when Nathan the prophet came unto 
him, after he had gone in to Bath-sheba, 


13 eee mercy upon me, O God, 
According to thy lovingkindness: 
According unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
Blot out my transgressions. 
= riety 
2 Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, 
And cleanse me from my sin. 
3 For I acknowledge my transgressions : 
And my sin zs ever before me. 
4 Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
And done ¢his evil in thy sight : 
That thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, 
And be clear when thou judgest. . 
5 Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; 
And in sin did my mother conceive me. 

6 Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts: 

And in the hidden paré thou shalt make me to know 
wisdom. 

The title has reference to a very sad story, that of David’s fall. But though 
he fell he was not utterly cast down, for God graciously upheld him, and raised 
him up. 1. This sin, which in this psalm he laments, was the folly and wicked- 
ness he committed with his neghbour’s wife; a sin not to be spoken of, or 
thought of, without detestation. His debauching Bathsheba was the inlet to 
all the other sins that followed; it was as the letting forth of water. This sin 
of David's is recorded for warning to all, that he that thinks he stands may take 
heed lest he fall. 2. The repentance in this psalm he expresseth he was brought 
to by the ministry of Nathan, who was sent of God to convince him of his sin, 
after he had continued about nine months (for aught appears) without any par- 
ticular expressions of remorse and sorrow for it. But though God may sutter 
his people to fall into sin, and to lie a great while in it, yet he will by some 
means cr other recover them to repentance, bring them to himself, and to their 
right mind again. Herein ordinarily he useth the ministry of the word, which 
yet heis not tied to. But those that have been overtaken in any fault ought to 
reckon a faithful reproof the greatest kindness that can be done them, and a 


wise reprover their best friend. “Let the righteous smite me, and it shall be 
excellent oil.” 3. David being convinced of his sin, poured out his soul to God 


offences avainst God, offences against man are as nothing; they 
remind us too that all sin is against God. 

li. 5. Aristotle maintained that by nature we were born altogether 
without moral virtues. The psalmist teaches that man’s very consti- 
tution is depraved and sinful. 

li. 7. The reference here is to the Mosaic law for the cere- 
monial cleansing of one who has been a leper, the details of 
which are set out in Ley. xiv. The priest was to take the hyssop 
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in prayer for mercy and grace. Whither should backsliding children return, 
but to the Lord their God, from whom they have backslidden, and who alone: 
can heal their backslidings? 4. What were the workings of his heart towards 
God upon this oceasion by Divine inspiration he drew up into a psalm, that it 
might be often repeated, and long after reviewed; and this he committed to the 
chief musician, to be sung in the public service of the church, Ist. Asa pro- 
fession of his own repentance, which he would have to be generally taken notice 
of, his sin having been notorious, that the plaister might be as wide as the 
wound. Those that truly repent of their sins will not be ashamed to own their 
repentance; but, having lost the honour of innocents, will rather covet the 
honour of penitents. 2nd. As a pattern to others, both to bring them to repent- 
ance by his example, and to instruct them in their repentance what to do, and 
what to say. eing converted himself, he thus strengthens his brethren, 
ee 32, and for this cause he obtained-‘mercy, 1 Zim.i. 16. In these words 
we have, 

First. David’s humble petition, ver. 1,2. His prayer is much the same with 
that which our Saviour puts into the mouth of his penitent publican in the 
parable, “God be merciful to me a sinner,” Lu. xviii. 13. David was upon 
pees accounts a man of great merit; he had not only done much, but suffered 
much in the cause of God; and yet, when he is convinced of sin, he doth not 
offer to balance his evil deeds with his good deeds, nor can he think that his, 
services will atone for his offences; but he flies to God’s infinite mercy, and 
depends upon that only for pardon and peace. ‘“ Have mercy upon me, O God.” 
He owns himself obnoxious to God's justice, and therefore casts himself upon. 
his mercy; and it is certain the best man in the world is undone if God be not 
merciful to him. Observe, ‘ 

1, What his plea is for this mercy. “Have mercy upon me, O God,” not 
according to the dignity of my birth, as descended from the prince of the tribe 
of Judah, not according to my public services as Israel’s champion, or my 
public honours as Israel’s king. His pies is not, “Lord, remember David in 
all his afflictions, how he vowed to build a place for the ark,” Ps, exxxii. 1, 2, a 
true penitent will make no mention of any such thing; but, Have mercy upon 
me for mercy sake. I have nothing to plead with thee but, Ist, The freeness 
of thy mercy, “according to thy lovingkindness,” thy clemency, the goodness of 
thy nature, which inclines thee to pity the miserable. 2nd. The fulness of thy 
mercy. There is in thee not only lovingkindness and tender mercies, but abun- 
dance of it, a multitude of tender mercies for the forgiveness of many sinners, 
of many sins; to multiply pardons as we multiply transgressions. 

2. What is the parkoniat mercy he begs. ‘fhe pardon of sin; “ Blot out my 
transgressions,” as a debt is blotted or crossed out of the book, when either the 
debtor has paid it or the creditor has remitted it; wipe out my transgressions, 
that they may not appear to demand judgment agapnen me, nor stare me in the 
face to my confusion and terror. ‘The blood of Christ, sprinkled upon the con- 
science to purify and pacify that, blots out the transgression, and being recon- 
cilea to God reconciles us to ourselves; yer. 2, “ Wash me throughly from 
mine iniquity ;” wash my soul from the guilt and stain of my sin by thy merey 
and grace, for it is only from a ceremonial pollution that the water of separation 
will avail to cleanse me. Multiply to wash me; the stain is deep, for I have 
lain long soaking in the guilt, so that it will not easily be got out. O wash me 
much, wash me throughly ; “Cleanse me from my sin.” Sin defiles us, renders 
us odious in the sight of the holy God, and uneasy to ourselves ; it disfits us for 
communion with God in grace or glory. When God pardons sin, he eleanseth 
us from it, so that we become acceptable to him, easy to ourselves, and have 
liberty of access to him. Nathan had assured Dayid, upon his first profession 
of repentance, that his sin was pardoned, “ The Lord has taken away thy sin, 
thou shalt not die,” 2 Sam. xii. 13; yet he prays, “ Wash me, cleanse me, blot 
out my transgressions;” for God will be sought unto, even for that which he 
has promised; and those whose sins are pardoned met pray that the pardon 
may be more and more cleared up to them. God hath forgiven him, but he 
could not forgive himself, and therefore he is thus importunate for pardon, as 
one that thought himself unworthy of it, and knew how to value it. 

Secondly. David’s penitential confessions, ver. 3—5. 1. He was very free to 
own his guilt before God; “ | acknowledge my transgressions,” ‘This he had 
formerly found the only way of easing his conscience, Ps. xxxii. 4, 5. Nathan 
said, “Thou art the man.” And so | am, saith David, “I have sinned.” 2, He 


had such a deep sense of it, that he was continually thinking of it with sorrow 
and shame. His contrition for his sin was not a slight, sudden passion, but an 
abiding grief: ‘‘ My sin is ever before me,” to humble me and mortily me, and 
make me continually blush and tremble. It is ever against me, so some; | see 
it before me as an enemy, accusing and threatening me. David was upon all 
occasions put in mind of his sin, and was willing to be so for his farther abase- 
ment. He never walked on the roof of his house without a penitent reflection 
on his unhappy walk there, when from thence he saw Bathsheba; never lay 
down to sleep without a sorrowful thought of the bed of his uncleanness ; never 
sat down to meat, never sent his servant on an errand, or took his pen in hand, 
but it put him in mind of his making Uriah drunk, the treacherous message he 
sent him, and the fatal warrant he wrote and signed for his execution. Note 
The acts of repentance, even for the same sin, must be often repeated. It will 
be of good use for us to have our sins ever before us, that by the remembrance 
of our past sins we may be kept humble, may be armed against temptation, 
quickened to duty, and made patient under the cross. _ es 

Ist. He confesseth his actual transgressions ; ver. 4, “ Against thee, thee only 
have I sinned.” David was a very great man, and yet, having done amiss, sub- 
mits to the discipline of a penitent, and thinks not his royal dignity will excuse 
him from it. Rich and poor must here meet together; there is one law of 
repentance for both; the greatest must be judged shortly, and therefore must 
judge themselves now. David was a very good man, and yet, having sinned, he 
willingly accommodates himself to the place and posture of a penitent. The 
best men, if they sin, should give the best example of repentance. 

First. His confession is particular; “I have done this evil,” this that I am 
now reproved for, this that my own conscience now ot Reg me with. Note, 
It is good to be particular in the confession of sin, that we may be the more 
express in praying for pardon, and so may have the more comfort init. We 
ought to reflect upon the particular heads of our sins of infirmity, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of our gross sins. 

Secondly. He aggravates the sin which he confesseth, and laid load upon him- 
self for it; “ Against thee, and in thy sight.” Hence our Saviour seems to 
borrow the confession which in the parable he puts into the mouth of the 
returning prodigal; “1 have sinned against heaven and before thee,” Lu. xv. 18. 
Two things David jaments in his sin: 1st. That it was committed against God. 
To him the affront is given, and he is the party wronged. It is his truth that 
by wilful sin we deny; his conduct that we despise; his command that we dis- 
obey ; his promise that we distrust; his name that we dishonour ; and it is with 
him that we deal deceitfully and disingenuously. From this topic Joseph 
fetched the great argument against sin, Gren. xxxix. 9, and David here the great 
aggravation of it; “ Against thee only.” Some make this to speak the prerogative 
of his crown, that as a king he was not accountable to any but God; but it is 
more agreeable to his present tre to suppose that it speaks the deep von- 
trition of his soul for his sin, and that it was upon right grounds. He hera 


and other things enumerated there, to dip them into the blood of a 
bird, and to sprinkle the leper with the blood. A house was cleansed 
in a similar manner. Hyssop was also employed on certain other 
occasions, as at the Passover, for sprinkling the lintel and side-posts 
of the doorway with the blood of the lamb; and in preparing the 
water of separation: Ex. xii. 22; Num. xix.6, But it is greatly 
disputed what plant was the hyssop of the Old Testament. The 
Hebrew name resembles our own, which is from the Greek. Dr. 
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sluned against Bathsheba and Uriah; against his own soul and body, and 
family; against his kingdom, and against the church of God, and alt this 
helped to humble him; but none of these were sinned against so as God was; 
and therefore this he * the most sorrowful accent upon, “ Against thee 
only have I sinned.” 2nd. That it was committed in God’s sight. This not 
only proves it upon me, but renders it exceeding sinful. This should greatly 
humble us for all our sins, that they have been committed under the eye of 
God, which argues either a disbelief of his omniscience or a contempt of his 
justice. 

Thirdly. He justifies God in the sentence past upon him, for that “the sword 
should never depart from his house,” 2 Sam, xii. 10, 11. Te is very forward to 
own his sin, and aggravate it, not only that he might obtain the pardon of it 
himself, but that by his confession he might give honour to God. ist. That 
God might be justified in the threatenings he had spoken by Nathan. Lord, I 
have nothing to say against the justice of them; I deserve what is threatened, 
and a thousand times worse. Thus Eli acquiesced in the like threatenings, 
1 Sam. iii. 15, “It is the Lord.” And Hezekiah, 2 Kin. xx. 19, “Good is nie 
word of the Lord, which thou hast spoken.” 2nd. That God may be clear 
when he judgeth, that is, when he executes those threatenings. David pub- 
lished his confession of sin, that, when hereafter he should come into the 
temple, none might say God had done him any wrong, for he owns the Lord 
is righteous. Thus will all true penitents justify God by condemning them- 
selves: “ Thou art just in all that is brought upon us.” 

_ 2nd. He confesseth his original corruption; ver. 5, “ Behold I was shapen in 
iniquity.” He doth not call upon God to behold it, but upon himself. Come. 
my soul, look unto the rock out of which | was hewn, and thou wilt find “ft 
was shapen in iniquity.” ‘Had I duly considered this before, I find I should not 
have made so bold with the temptation, nor have ventured among the sparks 
with such tinder in my heart, and so the sin might have been prevented. But 
let me consider it now, not to excuse or extenuate the sin,—Lord, I did so, but 
indeed I could not help it, my inclination led me to it ;’ (for as that plea is false, 
with due care and watchfulness, and improvement of the grace of God, he might 
have helped it, so it is what a true penitent never offers to put in;) ‘but let me 
consider it rather as an aggravation of the sin; Lord, I have not only been 
guilty of adultery and murder, but I have an adulterous, murderous nature ; 
therefore I abhor myself. David elsewhere speaks of the admirable struc- 
ture of his body, Ps. exxxix. 14, 15, it was curiously wrought, and yet here he 
saith it was shapen in iniquity ; sin was twisted in with it, not as it came out of 
God's hands, but as it comes through our parents’ loins. He elsewhere speaks 
of the piety of his mother, that she was God’s handmaid, and he pleads his 
relation to her, Ps, exvi. 16; lxxxvi. 16, and yet here he saith she conceived him 
in sin; for, though she was by grace a child of God, she was by nature a 
daughter of Eve, and not excepted from the common character. Note, It is to 
be sadly lamented by every one of us, that we brought into the world with us 
a corrupt nature, wretchedly degenerated from its primitive purity and recti- 
tude; we have from our birth the snares of sin in our bodies, the seeds of in 
in our souls, and a stain of sin upon both, This is what we call original sin, 
because it is as ancient as our original, and because it is the original of all our 
actual transgressions. This is that foolishness which is bound in the heart of a 
child, that proneness to evil, and backwardness to good, which is the burthen 
rs nq + email and the ruin of the unregenerate. It is a bent to backslide 
rom God. j 

Thirdly. David's acknowledgment of the grace of God, ver. 6, both his good 
will towards us, “ Thou desirest truth in the inward parts,” thou wouldst have 
us all honest and sincere, and true to our profession, and his good work in 
us, “In the hidden part thou” hast made, or “shalt make me to know wisdom.” 
Note, 1. Truth and wisdom will go very far towards making a man a good 
man. A clear head and a sound heart (sincerity and prudence) bespeak the man 
of God perfect. 2. What God requires of us he himself works in us, and 
he works it in the regular way, enlig apning the mind, and so gaining the will. 
But how doth this come in here? Ist. God is hereby justified = cleared. 
Lord, thou wast not the author of my sin; there is no blame to be laid upon 
thee; but I alone must bear it; for thou hast are | atime admonished me to be 
sincere, and hast made me to know that which if I had duly considered would 
have prevented my falling into this sin; had I improved the grace thou hast 
given me, I had kept my integrity. 2nd. The sin is hereby aggravated. ‘ Lord, 
thou desirest truth,’ but where was it when I dissembled with Uriah? “Thou 
hast made me to know wisdom ;” but I have not lived up to what I have known. 
3rd. He is hereby encouraged in his repentance to hope that God would gra- 
ciously accept of him. For, First. God had made him sincere in his resolutions 
never to return to folly again. “Thou desirest truth in the inward part ;” this 
is that which God has an eye to in a returning sinner, that “in his spirit there 
be no guile,” Ps. xxxii, 2. And David was conscious to himself of the upright- 
ness of his heart towards God in his repentance, and therefore doubted not but 
God would accept him, Secondly. He hoped that God would enable him to 
make good his resolutions, that in the hidden part, in the new man, which is 
called the hidden man of the heart, 1 Pet. iii. 4, he would make him to know 
wisdom, so as to discern and avoid the designs of the tempter another time. 
Some read it as a prayer: Lord, in this instance I have done foolishly, for the 
future make me to know wisdom. Where there is truth, God will give wisdom. 
Those that sincerely endeavour to do their duty shall be taught their duty. 


7 Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean- 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
8 Make me to hear joy and gladness ; 
That the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. 
9 Hide thy face from my sins, 
And-blot out all mine iniquities. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God ; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 
11 Cast me not away from thy presence ; 
And take not thy hely spirit from me. 
Restore unto me the Joy of thy salvation ; 
And uphold me with thy free spirit. 
13 Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; 
And sinners shall be converted unto thee. 


First. What David prays for. Many excellent petitions he here 
en a if we but add, “for Christ’s sake,” they are as evangelical as 
any other. 
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Tristram is for identifying the Biblical hyssop with the caper. He 
says, “Putting together all the passages in which hyssop is men- 
tioned, we find that it was a plant that grew in Egypt; that it 
grew also in the desert of Sinai, and in Palestine; that it grew out 
of chinks in walls and cliffs, for Solomon spoke of ‘trees from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall’ (1 Kings iv. 33); and that it was capable of 
producing # stem three or four feet in length, All these require- 


1, He prays that God would cleanse him from his sins, and the dedlemenut he 
had contracted by them; ver. 7, “Purge me with hyssop;” that is, pardon my 
sins, and let me know that they are pardoned, that I may be restored to those 


privileges which by sin I had forfeited and lost. ‘he expression here alludes 
to a ceremonial distinction, that of cleansing the leper, or those that were 
unclean by the touch of a body, by sprinkling water, or blood, or both, upow 


them with a bunch of hyssop, by which they were at lengih discharged fron 
the restraints they were laid sae by their pollution. Lord, let ne be as wel: 
assured of my restoration to thy favour, and to the privilege of communion with 
thee, as they were thereby assured of their readmission to their former privi- 
leges. But it is founded upon gospel grace ; * Purge me with hyssop,” that is, 
with the blood of Christ applied to my soul by a lively faith, as w cter of purifi- 
cation was sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop. It is the blood ot Christ, which 
is therefore called the blood of sprinkling, Heb. xii. 24, that purgeth the con- 
science from dead works, from that guilt of sin, and dread of God, which shuts 
us out of communion with him, as the touch of a dead body under the law shut 
aeman out from the courts of God’s house, If this blood of Christ, which 
cleanseth from all sin, cleanse us from our sin, then we shall be clean indeed, 
Heb. x. 2. If we be washed in this fountain opened, we shall be whiter than 
snow; not only acquitted, but accepted; so those are that are justified, 

sa. i, 18, “Though your sins have been as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow. 

2. He prays that, his sins being pardoned, he might have the comfort of that 

ardon. He asks not to be comforted till first he is cleansed: but if sin, the 
pitter root of sorrow, be taken away, he can pray in faith, “ Make me to hear 
joy and gladness,” ver. 8, that is, let me have a well-grounded peace of thy 
creating, thy speaking, so “ that the bones which thou hast broken” by convic- 
tions and threatenings “ may rejoice,” may not only be set again, and eased from 
the pain, but may be sensibly comforted, and, as the prophet speaks, may flourish 
as an herb. Note, Ist. The pain of a heart truly broken for sin may well be 
compared to that of a broken bone; and it is the same Spirit who as a Spirit 
of bondage smites and wounds, and as a Spirit of adoption heals and binds up. 
2nd. ‘he comfort and joy that ariseth from a sealed pardon to a penitent sinner 
is as refreshing as perfect ease from the most exquisite pain. 2rd. It is God's 
work not only to speak this joy and gladness, but to make us hear it, and take 
the comfort of it. He Semnenty desires that God would lift up the light of his 
countenance upon him, and so put gladness into his heart, that he would not 
only be reconciled to him, but, which is a farther act of grace, let him know 
that he was so. 

3. He prays for a complete and effectual pardon, This is that which he is 
most earnest for, as the foundation of his comfort; ver. 9, “ Hide thy face from 
my sins,” that is, be not provoked by them to deal with me as I deserve; they 
are ever before me, let them be cast behind thy back; “blot out all mine 
iniquities” out of the book of thine account; blot them out as a cloud is blotted 
out and dispelled by the beams of the sun, Tsa. xliv. 22. 

4. He prays for sanctifying grace; and this every true penitent is as earnest 
for as for pardon and peace, ver. 10. He doth not pray, Lord, preserve me my 
reputation; as Saul, ** L have sinned, yet honour me before this people.” No, hia 
great concern is to get his corrupt nature changed. The sin he had been guilty 
of was, Ist. An evidence of its impurity, and therefore he prays, “ Create in me 
a clean heart, O God.” He now saw more than ever what an unclean heart he 
had, and sadly laments it, but sees it is not in his power to amend it, and there- 
fore begs of God (whose prerogative it is to create) that he would create in him 
a clean heart. He only that made the heart can new make it; and to his power 
nothing is impossible. He created the world by the word of his power as the 
God of nature; and it is by the word of his power as the God of grace that we 
are clean, Jno. xy. 3; that we are sanctified, Jno. xvii. 17. 2nd. It was the 
cause of its disorder, and undid much of the good work that had been wrought 
in him, and therefore he prays, “ Lord, renew a right spirit within me;” repair 
the decays of spiritual strength which this sin has been the cause of, and set me 
to rights again. Renew a constant spirit within me; so some. He had in this 
matter discovered much inconstancy and disagreeableness with himself, and 
therefore prays, Lord, fix me for the time to come, that I may never in like 
manner depart from thee. , ' 

5. He prays for the continuance of God’s good will towards him, and the pro- 
gress of his good work in him, ver. 11. Ist. That he might never be shut out 
from God’s favour ; ‘f Cast me not pway trom thy presence,” as one whom thou 
abhorrest, and canst not endure to look upon. ,He prays that he might not be 
thrown out of God's protection, but that wherever he went he might have the 
Divine presence with him, might be under the conduct of his wisdom, and in the 
custody of his power, and that he might not be forbidden communion with 
God: Let me not be banished thy courts, but always have liberty of access to 
thee, by prayer. He doth not deprecate the temporal judgments which God by 
Nathan had threatened to bring upon him; God's will be done: but, “Lord, 
rebuke me not in thy wrath.” If the sword come into my house never to depart 
from it, yet let me have a God to go to in my distresses, and | am well enough. 
ond. ‘That he might never be deprived of God’s grace; “Take not thy holy 
Spirit from me.” He knew he had by his sin grieved the Spirit, and provoked 
him to withdraw ; and that, because a also is flesh, God might justly have said 
that his Spirit should no more strive with him, or work upon him, Gen. vi. 3. 
‘This he dreads more than any thing. We are undone if God take his holy Spirit 
from us. Saul was a sad instance of this; how exceeding sinful, how exceeding 
miserable was he, when “the Spirit of the Lord was departed from him!” 
David knew it, and therefore begs thus earnestly, Lord, whatever thou take 
from me, my chiidren, my crown, my life, yet ‘take not thy holy Spirit from 
me,” (see 2 Sam. vii. 15,) but continue thy holy Spirit with me, to perfect the 
work of my repentance, to prevent my relapse into sin, and to enable me to 
discharge my duty both as a prince and as a psalmist. 

6. He prays for the restoration of Divine comforts, and the perpetual com- 
munications of Divine grace, ver. 12. David finds two ill effects of his sin: 
Ist. It had made him ery and therefore he prays, “ Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation.” A child of God knows no true nor solid joy but sag! of God's 
salvation, joy in God his Saviour, and in the hope of eternal life. By wilful sia 
we forfeit this joy, and deprive ourselves of it; our evidences cannot but be 
clouded, and our hopes shaken, When we give ourselves so much cause to doubt 
of our interest in the salvation, how ean we expect the joy of it?) But when we 
truly repent, we may pray and hope that God will restore to us those joys. 
They that sow in penitential tears shall reap in the Joys of God’s salvation 
when the times of refreshing shall come. 2nd. It had made him weak, an 
therefore he prays, “ Uphold me with thy free Spirit:” lam ready to fall, either 
into sin or into despair; Lord, sustain me. My own spirit (though the spirit of 
aman will go far towards the sustaining his infirmity) is not sutficieut, but it J 
be left to myself | shall certainly sink ; therefore uphold me with thy Spirit, let 
him counterwork the evil spirit that would cast me down from mine exceliency, 
Thy Spirit is a free Spirit, a free agent himself, working freely ; and that makes 
those free whom he works upon, for where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty. ‘Thy ingenuous, princely Spirit.” He was conscious to himself of his 
acting very disingenuously in the matter of Uriah, and unlike a prince; that his 
behaviour was base and paltry. Lord, saith he, let thy Spirit inspire my soul 


ments meet in the caper (capparis spinosa), and a further argument 
is the similarity of the Arabic name of the caper to the Hebrew— 
exob, el asaf.”’ Dean Stanley advocates the same explanation, and so 
does Dr. Forbes Royle. Others again abide by the old version, whiie 
Maimonides and many Jews think maxjoram is meant ; and Gesenius 
that the name was applied to more sweet-scented plants than ore. 
After all, the name and the unanimity of the ancient versions plead 
strongly in favour of hyssop, or a similar odoriferous eae 
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with noble and generous principles, that I may always act as becomes me. A 
free spirit will be a firm and fixed spirit, and will uphold us. ‘The more cheerful 
we are in our duty, the more constant we shall be to it. 

Secondly. See what David here promiseth, ver. 13. Observe, 1. What good 
work he promiseth God to do; “I will teach transgressors thy ways.” David 
had been himself a transgressor, and therefore could speak experimentally to 
transgressors, and resolves, having himself found mercy with God in the way of 
repentance, to teach others God’s ways, that is, our way to God by repentance ; 
he would teach others that had sinned to take the same course that he ha 
taken, to humble themselves, to confess their sins, and seek God’s face; and 
God’s way towards us in pardoning mercy, how ready he is to receive those that 
return to him. j t 3 C 
sinners in repenting; he taught the latter by his own experience, for their 
encouragement. By this psalm he is, and will be, to the world’s end, teaching 
transgressors, telling them what God had done for his soul. Note, Penitents 
should be preachers; Solomon was so, and blessed Paul. 2. What good etfect 
he promiseth himself from his doing this; “Sinners shall be converted unto 
thee,” and shall neither persist in their wanderings from thee nor despair of 
finding mercy in their returns to thee. The great thing to be aimed at in teach- 
ing transgressors, is their conversion to God, that is a happy point gained, and 
happy they that are instrumental to contribute towards it, Jas. v. 20. 


14 Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, 
O God, thou God of my salvation: 
And my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness. 


15 O Lord, open thou my lips ; 
And my mouth shall shew forth thy praise. 
16 For thou desirest not sacrifice; else would I give é¢: 
Thou delightest not in burnt offering 
17 The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: [despise 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
18 Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: 
Build thou the walls of Jerusalem. [ness, 
19 Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteous- 


With burnt offering and whole burnt offering : 
Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 


First. David prays against the guilt of sin, and prays for the grace of God, and 
enforceth both petitions with a plea taken from the glory of God, which he 
promiseth with thankfulness to shew forth. 

1. He prays against the guilt of sin, that he might be delivered from that, and 
promiseth that then he would praise God, ver. 14. ‘The particular sin he prays 
against is blood-guiltiness, the sin he had now been guilty of, ee slain Grish 
with the sword of the children of Ammon. Hitherto, perhaps, he had stopped 
the mouth of conscience with that frivolous excuse that he did not kill isi 
himself; but now he was convinced that he was the murderer, and hearing the 
blood ery to God for vengeance he cries to God for mercy; ‘‘ Deliver me from 
blood-guiltiness,” that is, Let me not lie under the guilt of that kind I have 
contracted, but let it be pardoned to me, and let me never be left to myself to 
contract the like 
the guilt of bloo In this prayer he eyes God as the God of salvation. Note, 
Those to whom God is the God of salvation he will deliver from guilt, for the 
salvation he is the God of is salvation from sin. We may therefore plead this 
with him, Lord, thou art the God of my salvation, therefore deliver me from the 
dominion of sin. He promiseth that, if God would deliver him, his tongue 
should sing aloud of his righteousness; that is, God should have the glory both 
of pardoning mercy and of preventing grace. God's righteousness is often put 
for his grace, especially in the great business of justification and sanctification. 
This he would comfort himself in, and therefore sing of it; and this he would 
endeavour both to acquaint and to affect others with; he would sing aloud 
“i it. This all those should do that have had the benefit of it, and owe their 
all to it. 

2. He prays for the grace of God, and promiseth to improve that grace to his 
glory; ver. 15, ‘‘O Lord, open thou my lips,” not only that I may teach and 
instruct sinners, which the best preacher cannot do to any purpose, unless God 
give him the opening of the mouth, and the tongue of the learned, but ‘‘ that my 
mouth may shew forth thy praise; ” not only that I may have abundant matter 
for praise, but a heart enlarged in praise. Guilt had closed his lips, had gone 
near to stop the mouth of prayer; he could not for shame, he could not for 
fear, come into the presence of that God whom he knew he had offended, much 
less speak to him; his heart condemned him, and therefore he had little confi- 
dence towards God. It cast a damp particularly upon his praises; when he had 
lost the joys of his salvation, his harp was hung upon the willow trees; there- 
fore he prays, Lord, op-n my lips, put my heart in tune for praise again. To 
them that are tongue-tied by reason of guilt, the assurance of the forgiveness 
of their sins saith effectually, Hphphatha, —‘ Be opened;’ and when the lips 
are opened, what should they speak but the praises of God? as Zacharias 
did, Lu. i. 64. 

Secondly. David cffers the sacrifice of a penftent, contrite heart, as that which 
he knew God would be pleased with. 

1. He knew very well that the sacrificing of beasts was in itself of no account 
with God; ver. 16, ‘Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would 1 give it” with all 
my heart to obtain pardon and peace, but “ thou delightest not in burnt offer- 
ing.”” Here see how fond David would have been to give thousands of rams to 
make atonement for sin, Those that are thoroughly convinced of their misery 
and danger by reason of sin would spare no cost to obtain the remission of it. 
Mic. vi. 6,7. But see how little God valued this! As trials of obedience, and 
types of Christ, he did indeed require sacrifices to be offered; but he had no 
delight in them for any intrinsic worth or value they had. ‘“ Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldst not:” as they cannot make satisfaction for sin, so God cannot 
take any satisfaction in them, any otherwise than as the offering of them is 
expressive of love and duty to him. 

2. He knew also how acceptable true repentance is to God; ver. 17, ‘‘ The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit.’? ‘See here, 1st. What the good work is 
that is wrought in every true penitent: “ A broken spirit, a broken and a contrite 
heart.” Itis a work wrought upon the heart; that is it that God looks at and 
requires in all religious exercises, particularly in the exercises of repentance. 
It is a sharp work wrought there, no less than the breaking of the heart; not in 
despair, as we say when a man is undone, his heart is broken; but in necessary 
humiliation, and sorrow for sin. It is a heart breaking with itself, and breaking 


_li. 10. For “a right spirit” the marginal rendering, “a constant 
spirit,” is preferable. 

i. j2. The phrase “free spirit” rather signifies “a willing 
spirit. The clause has been very well rendered, “and let a willing 
spirit sustain me.” 

li. 18. This verse has induced many to think that David was not 
the author of the psalm; but others suppose the verse was added 
by a later hand, while others again believe the language of this 
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He taught the former by his own example for the direction of ; 


hed again. Note, It concerns us all to pray earnestly against 
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from its sin; it is a heart pliable to the word of God, and patient under the red 
of God: a heart subdued and brought into obedience; it is a heart that is 
tender, like Josiah’s, and trembles at God’s word. Oh that there were such a 
heart in us! 2nd. How graciously God is pleased to accept of this. It is the 
sacrifices of God, not one, but many, it is instead of all burnt offering and sacri- 
fice. The pea of Christ’s body for sin is the only sacrifice of atonement, for 
no sacrifice but that could take away sin: but the breaking of our hearts for 
sin is a sacrifice of acknowledgment, a sacrifice of God, for to him it is offered 
up; he aks it, he prepares it, (he provides this lamb for a burnt offering,} 
and he will accept of it. That which pleased God was not the feeding of a 
beast, and making much of it, but killing it; so it is not the pampering of our 
flesh, but the mortifying of it, that God will accept. The sacrifice was bound, 
was bled, was burnt; so the penitent heart is bound by convictions, bleeds in 
contrition, and then burns in holy zeal against sin and for God. ‘The sacrifice 
was offered upon the altar, that sanctified the gift; so the broken heart is 
acceptable to God only through Jesus Christ. ‘There is no true repentance 
without faith in him; and this is the sacrifice which he will not despise. Men 
despise that which is broken, but God will not. He despised the sacrifice of 
torn and broken beasts, but he will not despise that of a torn and broken heart. 
He will not overlook it, he will not refuse or reject it; though it make God no 
satisfaction for the wrong done him by sin, yet he doth not despise it. ‘The 
proud Pharisee despised the broken-hearted publican, and he thought very 
meanly of himself; but God did not despise him. More is implied than is 
expressed ; the great God overlooks heaven and e to loca with favour upon 
a broken and contrite heart, Zsa. Ixvi. 1, 23 lvii. 15. 

Thirdly. David intercedes for Zion and Jerusalem, with an eye to the honour 
of God. See what a concern he had, . 

1. For the good of the church of God; ver. 16, “ Do good in thy good pleasure 
unto Zion;” that is, Ist. ‘I’o all the particular worshippers in Zion, to all that 
love and fear thy name. Keep them from falling into such wounding wasting 
sins as these of mine; defend and succour all that fear thy name. Those that 
have been in spiritual troubles themselves know how to pity and pray for those 
that are in like manner afHlicted. Or, 2nd. To the public interests of Israel. 
David was sensible of the wrong he had done to Judah and Jerusalem by his 
sin; how it had weakened the hands and saddened the hearts of good people, 
and opened the mouths of their adversaries. He was likewise afraid Test, he bein 
a pubis person, his sin should bring judgments upon the city and kingdom, an 
therefore he prays to God to secure and advance those public interests which 
he had damaged and endangered. He prays that God would prevent those 
national judgments which his sin had deserved, that he would continue those 
blessings, and carry on that good work which it had threatened to retard and 
puta stop to. He prays not only God would do good to Zion, as he did to 
other places by his providence, but that he would do it in his good pleasure, with 
the peculiar favour he bore to that place which he had chosen to put his name 
there; that the walls of Jerusalem, which perhaps were now in the building, 
might be built up, and that ocr work finished. Note, First. When we have 
most business of our own, and of greatest importance at the throne of grace, yet 
then we must not forget to pray for the church of God; nay, our Master has 
taught us in our daily prayers to begin with that, “ Hallowed be thy name, thy 
kingdom come.” Secondly. The consideration of the prejudice we have done to 
the public interests by our sins should engage us to do them all the service we 
can, pertenleny by our prayers. 

2. For the honour of the churches of God, ver. 19. If God would shew him- 
self reconciled to him and his people, as he had prayed, then they should go on 
with the public services of his house; Ist. Cheerfully to themselves. The sense 
of God’s goodness to them would enlarge their hearts in all the instances and ex- 
pressions of thankfulness and obedience. ‘They will then come to his tabernacle 
with burnt offerings, with whole burnt offerings, which were intended purely for 
the glory of God, and they shall offer not lambs and rams only, but bullocks, 
the costhest sacrifices, upon his altar. 2nd. Acceptably to God. Thou shalt be 
pleased with them; that is, we shall have reason to hope so, when we perceive 
the sin taken away which threatened to hinder thine acceptance. Note, Itisa 
great comfort to a good man to think of the communion that is between God 
and his people in their public assemblies; how he is honoured by their humble 
attendance on him, and they are happy in his gracious acceptance of them. 


PSALM LII. 


David no doubt was in very great grief when he said to Abiathar, 1 Sam. xxii. 22, “I have 
occasioned the death of all the persons of thy father’s house,” which were put to death 
upon Doeg’s malicious information. To give some vent to that grief, and to gain some 
relief to his mind under it, he penned this psalm, wherein, as a prophet, and therefore 
with as good an authority as if he had been now a prince upon the throne, I. He 
arraigns Doeg for what he had done, ver. 1. Il. He accuseth him, convicts him, and 
aggravates his crimes, ver.2—4. II1. He passeth sentence upon him, ver.5. 1V. He 
foretells the triumphs of the righteous in the execution of the sentence, ver. 6, 7. 
V. He comforts himself in the mercy of God, and the assurance he had that he should 
yet praise him, ver. 8, 9. In singing this psalm we should conceive a detestation of 
the sin of lying, foresee the ruin of those that persist in it, and please ourselves with 
the assurance of the preservation of God’s church and people, in spite of all the mali- 
cious designs of the children of Satan, that father of lies. 


To the chief Musician, Maschil, A Psalm of David, when Doeg the Edomite 
eee rant told Saul, and said unto him, David is come to the house of 
Ahimelech. 


HY boastest thou thyself in mischief, O mighty man ? 
The goodness of God endureth continually, 
Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs ; 
Like a sharp razor, working deceitfully. 
Thou lovest evil more than good ; 
And lying rather than to speak righteousness. 
Thou lovest all devouring words, 
O thou deceitful tongue. 
God shall likewise destroy thee for ever, [ing place, 
He shall take thee away, and pluek thee out of ty dwell- 
And root thee out of the land of the living. Selah. 


The title is a brief account of the story which the psalm refers to. David now 
at length saw it necessary to quit the court and shift for his own safety, for fear 
of Saul, who had once and again attempted to inurder him, Being unprovided 
of arms and victuals, he, by a wile, got Ahimelevh the priest to furnish him with 


2 


3 
Selah. 


prayer points to David’s desire for the establishment of God's 

worship and Temple at Jerusalem, and the completion of its walls 

(2 Sam. v. 9). Lidie e 
lii. Title. There is no reason for doubting the accuracy of the 


statement contained in this title, which refers the composition to the — g 
raat 


circumstances recorded in 1 Sam. xxii. 9, &e. et al 
lii. 2. Although the. Hebrews did not shave themselves under 
ordinary circumstances, there were occasions on which they 
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both. Doeg, an Edomite, happened to be there, and he went and informed Saul 
against Ahimelech, representing him as confederate with a traitor ; upon which 
accusation Saul grounded a very bloody warrant to kill all the priests; and 
Doeg, who was the prosecutor, was the executioner, 1 Sam. xxii. 9, &c. In 
these verses, 

First. David argues the case fairly with this proud and mighty man, ver. 1. 
Doex, it is probable, was mighty in respect of bodily strength; but if he were 
he gained no reputation to it by his easy victory over the unarmed priests of the 
Lord. It is no honour for those that wear a sword to hector those that wear 
an ephod. However, he was by his office a mighty man, for he was set over the 
servants of Saul, chamberlain of the househo!d. ‘This was he that boasted him- 
self not only in the power he had to do mischief, but in the mischief he did. 
Note, It is bad to do ill, but it is worse to brag of it and glory in it when we 
have done; not only not to be ashamed of a wicked action, but to justify it; not 
only to justify it, but to magnify it, and value ourselves upon it. They that 
glory in their sin glory in their shame, and then it becomes yet more shameful. 
Mighty men are often mischievous men, and boast of their hearts’ desire, 
Ps. x.3. It is uncertain how the cea ty words come in: “The goodness of 
God endures continually.” Some make it the wicked man’s answer to this ques- 
tion. The patience and forbearance of God, that great instance of his goodness, 
js abused by sinners, to the hardening of their hearts in their wicked ways; 
because sentence against their evil works is not executed speedily, nay, God is 
continually doing them good, therefore they boast in mischief, as if their pros- 
perity in their wickedness were an evidence that there is no harm in it; but it 
is rather to be taken as an argument against him, to shew, 1. The sinfulness of 
his sin. God is continually doing good, and those that therein are like him have 
reason to glory in their being so; but thou art continually doing mischief, and 
therein art utterly unlike him, and contrary to him, and yet gloriest in being so. 
2. The folly of it. Thou thinkest with the mischief which thou boastest of the 
artful contriving of, and successful carrying on of, to run down and ruin the 
people of God; but thou wilt find thyself mistaken; “the goodness of God 
endures continually” for their preservation, and then they need not fear what 
man can do unto them. The enemies in vain boast in their mischief while we 
have God’s mercy to boast in. : 

Secondly. He draws up a high charge against him in the court of heaven, as 
he had drawn up a high charge against Ahimelech in Saul’s court, ver. 2—4. 
He accuseth him of the wickedness of his tongue, that unruly evil full of deadly 
poison, and the wickedness of his heart which that was an evidence of. Four 
shings he charges him with: 1. Malice. His tongue doth mischief, not only 
pricking like a needle, but cutting like a sharp razor. Scornful bantering words 
would not content him; he loved devouring words, words that would ruin the 
priests of the Lord, whom he hated. 2. Falsehood. It was a deceitful tongue 
that he did this mischief with, ver. 4; he loved lying, ver. 3; and this sharp 
razor did work deceitfully, ver. 2; that is, before he had this occasion given 
him to discover his malice against the priests, he had carried it very poe A 
towards them. Though he were an Edomite, he attended the altars, and brought 
his offerings, and paid his respects to the priests as decently as any Israelite, 
though therein he put a force upon himself, for “he was detained before the 
Lor ;” but herein he gained an opportunity of doing them so much the greater 
mischief. Or it may refer to the information itself which he gave in against 
Ahimelech; for the matter of fact was in substance true, yet it was pePRe 
sented, and false colours put upon it, and therefore he might well be said to love 
lying, and to have a deceitful tongue. He told the truth, but not all the truth, 
as a witness ought to do. Had he told that David made Ahimelech believe he 
was then going upon Saul’s errand, the kindness he shewed him would have 
appeared to be not only not traitorous against Saul, but respectful to him. It will 
not save us from the guilt of lying to be able to say there was some truth in 
what we said, if we pervert it, and make it to appear otherwise than it was. 
3. Subtlety in sin. “Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs;” that is, it speaks the 
mischief which thy heart deviseth. ‘The more there is of craft and contrivance 
in any wickedness, the more there is of the devil in it. 4. Affection to sin. 
“ Thou lovest evil more than good ;” that is, thou lovest evil, and hast no love 
at all to that which is good; thou takest delight in lying, and makest no con- 
science of doing right. Thou wouldest rather please Saul by telling a lie than 
please God by aneaee truth. Those are of Doeg’s spirit, who, instead of being 
pod (as we all ought to be) with an opportunity of doing a man kindness in 

is body, estate, or good name, are glad when they have a fair occasion to doa 
man a mischief, and readily close with an opportunity of that kind; that is loving 
evil more than good. It is bad to speak devouring words, but it is worse to love 
them, either in others or in ourselves. ‘ * . 

Tirdly. He reads his doom, and denounceth the nor ge of God against 
him for his wickedness, ver. 5. Thou hast destroyed the priests of the Lord, 
and cut them off, and therefore “ God shall likewise destroy thee for ever.’ 
Sons of perdition actively shall be sons of perdition passively, as Judas and the 
man of sin. Destroyers shall be destroyed; those especially that hate, and per- 
secute, and destroy the priests of the Lord, his ministers and people, who are 
made to our God priests, a royal priesthood, shall be taken away with a swift 
and everlasting destruction. oeg is here condemned, 1. To be driven out of 
the church; “ He shall pluck thee out of the tabernacle ;” not thy dwelling- 
place, but God's, so it is most probably understood. ‘Thou shalt be cut off from 
the favour of God, and his presence, and all communion with him, and shalt 
have no benefit, either by oracle or offering. Justly was he deprived of all the 
privileges of God’s house, that bad been so mischievous to his servants ; he had 
come sometimes to God’s tabernacle, and attended in his courts, but he was 
detained there, he was sick of the service, and sought an opportunity to defame 
his family. It was very fit therefore he should be taken away, and plucked 
out from thence: we would forbid one our house that should serve us so. 
We forfeit the benefit of ordinances if we make an ill use of them. 
driven out of the world; “ He shall root thee out of the land of the living,” in 
which thou thoughtest thyself so deeply rooted. When good men die, they are 
transplanted from the land of the living on earth, the nursery of the plants of 
righteousness, to that in heaven, the garden of the Lord, where they shall take 
root for ever; but when wicked men die they are rooted out of the land of the 
living to perish for ever, as fuel to the fire of Divine wrath. This will be the 
portion of those’that contend with God. 


6 The righteous also shall see, and fear, 
And shall laugh at him : 

7 Lo, this is the man ¢hat made not God his strength; 
But trusted in the abundance of his riches, 
And strengthened himself in his wickedness. 

8 But I am like a green olive tree in the house of God: 

_ I trust in the mercy of God for ever and ever. 
9 I will praise thee for ever because thou hast done it : 


And I will wait on thy name; 
For 7¢¢ is good before thy saints. 


OLIVE TREES.—ver. 8. 


David was at this time in great distress; the mischief Doeg had done him wae 
but the beginning of his sorrows; and yet here we have him triumphing, and 
that is more than rejoicing, in tribulation. Blessed Paul, in the midst of his 
troubles, is in the midst of his triumphs, 2 Cor, ii. 14. David here triumphs, 

First. In the fall of Doeg; yet, lest this should look like personal revenge, he 
doth not speak of it as his own act, but the language of other righteous persons. 
They shall observe God’s judgments on Doeg, and speak of them, 

1. To the glory of God. They shall see and fear, ver. 6; that is, they shall 
réverence the justice of God, and stand in awe of him as a God of almighty 
power, before whom the proudest sinner cannot stand, and before whom there- 
fore we ought every one of us to humble ourselves. Note, God’s judgments on 
the wicked should strike an awe upon the righteous, and make them afraid 
of offending God, and incurring his displeasure, Ps. exix. 120; Rev. xv. 3, 4, 

2. To the shame of Doeg. hey shall laugh at him, not with a ludicrous, but 
a rational, serious laughter, as he that sits in heaven shall laugh at him, Ps. ii. 4. 
He shall appear ridiculous and worthy to be laughed at. We are told how they 
shall triumph in God’s just judgments on him; ver. 7, “ Lo, this is the man that 
made not God his strength.” The fall and ruin of a wealthy, mighty man ean- 
not be but generally taken notice of, and every one is apt to make his remarks 
upon it. Now this is the remark which the righteous should make upon Doeg’s 
fall, that no better could come of it, since he took the wrong method of esta- 
blishing himself in his wealth and power. If a new erected fabric tumbles 
down, presently every one inquires where was the fault in the building of it. 
Now that which ruined Doeg’s prosperity was, Ist. That he did not build it 
upon arock; “he made not God his strength;” that is, he did not think that 
the continuance of his prosperity depended upon the favour of God, and there- 
fore took no care to make sure that favour, nor to keep himself in God’s love, 
made no conscience of his duty to him, nor sought him in the least. ‘Those 
wretchedly deceive themselves that think to support themselves in their power 
and wealth without God and religion. 2nd. That he did build it upon the sand. 
He thought his wealth would support itself; he “trusted in the abundance of 
his riches,” which he imagined were laid up for many geipe nay, he thought his 
wickedness would help to support it. He was resolved to stick at nothing tor the 
securing and advancing of his honour and power; right or wrong, he would get 
what he could, and keep what he had, and be the ruin of any one that stood in 
his way; and this he thought would strengthen him. They may haye anything 
that will make conscience of nothing. But now see what it comes to, see what 
untempered mortar he built his house with, now it is fallen, and himself buried 
in the ruins of it. 

Secondly. In his own stability, ver. 8,9. This mighty man is plucked up by 
the roots, “but I am like a green olive tree,” planted and rooted, fixed and 
flourishing ; he is turned out of God's dwelling-place, but Lam-established in it, 
not detained as Doeg by any thing but the abundant satisfaction I meet with 
there. Note, Those that by faith and love dwell in the house of God shall be 
like green olive-trees there. ‘The wicked are said to flourish like a green bay- 
tree, Ps. xxxvii. 35, which bears no useful fruit, though it have abundance of 
large leaves; but the righteous flourish like a green olive-tree, which is fat as 
well as flourishing, Ps. xcii. 14; and with its fatness honours God and man, 
Jud. ix. 9, deriving its root and fatness from the good olive, Rom. xi. 17. Now 
what must we do that we may be as green vlive-trees ? 

1. We must live a life of faith and holy confidence in God and his grace. J 
see what comes of men’s trusting in the abundance of their riches, and therefore 
“T trust in the mercy of God for ever and ever;” not in the world, but in God; 
not in my own merit, but in God’s bee which dispenseth its gifts freely, even 
to the unworthy, and has in it an all-sufficiency to be our portion and happiness. 
This mercy is for ever; it is constant and unchangeable, and its gifts wilt con- 
tinue to all eternity ; we must therefore for ever trust in it, and never come off 
from that bottom. hs 

2. We must live a life of thankfulness and holy joy in God; ver. 9, “I will 
praise thee for ever, because thou hast done it,” hast avenged the blood of thy 

riests upon their bloody enemy, and given him blood to drink, and hast per- 
ormed thy promise to me, which he was as sure would be done in due time as 
if it were done already. It contributes very much to the beauty of our profes- 
sion, and to our fruitfulness in every grace, to be much in praising God, and it 
is certain we never want matter for praise. 

3. We must live a life of expectation, and humble dependence upon God. “14 
will wait on thy name;” that is, I will attend upon thee in all those ways 
wherein thon hast made thyself known, hoping for the discoveries of thy favour 
to me, and willing to tarry till the time appointed for them; “for it is xood 
before thy saints;” or, in the opinion and judgment of thy saints, with whom 
David heartily concurs. It is the communis sensus fidelium,— all the saints are 
of this mind,’ Ist. That God’s name is good in itself. That God’s manifestations 
of himself to his people are gracious ead very kind; there is no other name given 
but his, that would be our refuge and strong tower, 2nd. ‘That it is very good 
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as after a vow, and in connection with some special ceremonies, 
The use of the razor was more general among the Egyptians. 

lii, 8. David does not suggest that the olive-tree grew in the house 

of God, but that he himself should flourish in the house of the 

as an olive-tree flourishes in a fertile soil. ‘“'The house of 

God” here is the Tabernacle, not the Temple. (Compare Psa. xcii. 13.) 

liii. 1—6. This psalm is, with a few verbal differences, the same 

as the fourteenth. It is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to deter- 


mine the reason of the repetition. The variations may have arisen 
with the author himself; or one of the later prophets may have intro- 
duced them for some special purpose. The word “Lord” occurs 
three times in Psa, xiv., but here not at all, “God” being put for it 
in each case. ‘The principal change is in verse 5, which answers to 
verses 5 and 6 of Psa. xiv. The Greek thus renders the latter part of 
verse 5: “ For God hath scattered the bones of men-pleasers; they 
were ashamed, for God despised them.” Similarly the Syriac: 
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for us to wait on that name; that there is nothing better to calm and quiet our 
spirits, when they are ruffled and disturbed, and to keep us in the way of our 
duty, when we are tempted to use any indirect courses for our own relief, than 
to “hope, and quietly to wait for the salvation of the Lord, Lam. iii. 26. All 
the saints have experienced the benefit of it, who never attended him in vain 
never followed his conduct but it ended well, nor were ever made ashamed o 
their believing expectations from him. What is good before. all the saints, let 
us therefore abide and abound in, and in this particularly ; Turn thou to thy 
God, keep mercy and judgment, and wait on thy God continually,” Hos. xii. 6. 


PSALM LIII. 


God speaketh once, yea twice, and it were well if man would even then perceive it. God 
in this psalm speaketh twice, for this is the same, almost verbatim, with the 14th 
Psalm. The scope of it is to convince us of our sins, to set usa blushing, and to set us 
a trembling because of them; and this is what we are so hardly brought to, that there 
is need of line upon line to this purpose. The word, as a convincing word, is compared 
to a hammer, the strokes whereof must be frequently repeated. God, by the psalmist 
aere, I. Shews us how bad we are, ver. 1. II. Proves it upon us by his own certain 
knowledge, ver. 2, 3. III. He speaks terror to persecutors, the worst of sinners, 
ver. 4,5. LV. He speaks encouragement to God’s persecuted people, ver. 6. Some 
little variation there is between Ps. xiv. and this, but none considerable, only between 
ver. 5,6, there, and ver. 5, where some expressions there used are here left out, con- 
cerning the shame which the wicked put upon God’s people, and instead of that is here 
foretold the shame which God would put upon the wicked; which alteration, with some 
others, he made by Divine direction, when he delivered it the second time to the chief 
musician. In singing it, we ought to lament the corruption of the human nature, 
and the wretched degeneracy of the world we live in, yet rejoicing in hope of the great 
salvation. 


To the chief Musician upon Mahalath, Maschil, A Psalm of David. 


IFE\HE fool hath said in his heart, 7’here ts no God. 
Corrupt are they, and have done abominable iniquity: 
There is none that doeth good. 

2 God looked down from heaven upon the children of men, 
'To see if there were avy that did understand, 
That did seek God 

8 Every one of them is gone back : 


They are altogether become filthy ; 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one 
4 Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge ? 
Who eat up my people as they eat bread : 
They have not called upon God. 
5 There were they in great fear, where no fear was: 
For God hath scattered the bones of him that encampeth 
against thee: [them. 
Thou hast put ¢dem to shame, because God hath despised 
6 Oh that the salvation of Israel cere come out of Zion! 
When God bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, avd Israel shall be glad 


This psalm was opened before, and therefore we shall here only observe, in 
short, some things concerning sin, 1n order to the increasing of our sorrow for 
it and hatred of it. 

I. The fact of sin. Is that proved? Can the charge be made out? Yes; 
God is a witness to it, an unexceptionable witness. From the place of his 
holiness he looks on the children of men, and sees how little good there is 
among them, ver. 2. All the sinfulness of their hearts and lives is naked and 

»en before him. cert ey feed t 
ig iv The fault of sin, Is there any harm in it? Yes; it is iniquity, ver. 1, 4; 
it is an unrighteous thing; it is that which there is no good in, ver. 1, 3; it is an 
evil thing, it is the worst of evils; it is that which makes this world such an 
evil world as it is; it is going back from God, ver. 3. ; 

Ill. The fountain of sin. How comes it that men are so bad? Surely it is 
because there is no fear of God before their eyes. They say in their hearts, 
There is no God at all to call us to an account, none that we need to stand 
in awe of. Men’s bad practices flow from their bad principles; if they profess 
to know God, yet in works, because in thoughts, they deny him. ; 

LV. The folly of sin, He isa fool (in the account of God, whose judgment 
we are sure is right) that harbours such corrupt thoughts : atheists, whether 
in opinion or practice, are the greatest fools in the world, They that do not 
seek God, they do not understand; they are like brute beasts that have no 
understanding ; for man is distinguished from the brutes, not so much by the 
powers of reason as by a capacity for religion. The workers of iniquity, what- 
ever they pretend to, they have no knowledge. ‘Those may truly be said to 
know nothing that do not know God, ver. 4. ; . 

V. The filthiness of sin. Sinners are corrupt, ver. 1; their nature is vitiated 
and spoiled; and the more noble the nature is the more vile it is when it is 
depraved; as that of the angels. yen dag ai est pessima,— The best 
things when corrupted become the worst.’ Their iniquity is abominable, it 
is odious to the Holy God, and it renders them so; whereas otherwise he hates 
nothing that he has made. It makes men filthy, altogether filthy ; wilful sinners 
(parden the expression) even stink above ground in the nostrils of the God of 
heaven and the holy angels. What neatness soever proud sinners pretend to, 
it is certain wickedness is the greatest nastiness in the world. 

VL. The fruit of sin. See to what a degree of Byes? it brings men at last. 
When men’s hearts are hardened through the deceitfulness of sin, see their 
cruelty to their brethren, that are bone of their bone; because they will not 
run with them to the same excess of riot, they eat them up as they eat bread; 
as if they were not only become beasts, but beasts of prey. And see their 
contempt of God at the same time; they have not called upon him, but scorn 
to be beholden to him. ; 

VII. The fear and shame that attend sin; ver. 5, “ There were they in great 
fear,” who had made God their enemy; their own guilty consciences frightened 
them. and filled them with horror, though otherwise there was no apparent 


«For God hath scattered their bones; for those who please men are 
ashamed, because God hath rejected them.’ The readings of 
Aquila, Symmachus, Jerome, and the Chaldee resemble our present 
Hebrew text. 

liv. Title. The title of the Greek version corresponds with the 
Hebrew, but the Syriac says that the psalm was written “when David 
sent Joab and his army to fight against Absalom,” and that “to us it 
signifies the victory and the prayer of him that is preserved by God.’ 
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cause of fear: “the wicked flees when none pursues.” See the ground of this 
fear; it is because God hath formerly scattered the bones of those that encamped 
against his people; not only broken their power, and dispersed their forces, but 
| Slain them, and reduced their bodies to dry bones, like those scattered at the 
| graves mouth, Ps. exli.7. Such will be the fate of those that lay siege to the 
| camp of the saints, and the beloved city, tev. xx. 9; and the apprehensions of 
this cannot but put those into frights that eat up God's people. This enables 
the virgin, the one of Zion, to op them to shame, and expose them, because 
God hath despised them; to laugh at them, because He that sits in heaven 
laughs at them. We need not look upon those enemies with fear whom God 
looks upon with contempt. If he despiseth them, we may. 

Lastly. The faith of the saints, and their hope and power touching the cure 
of this great evil, ver. 6. There will come a Saviour, a great salvation, a salva- 
tion from sin. Oh that it might be hastened! for it will bring in glorious and 
oyful times. There were those in the Old Testament times that looked and 

oped, that prayed and waited, for this redemption. 1. God would in due time 
save his church from the sinful malice of its enemies, which would bring iy to 
Jacob and Israel, that had long been in a mournful, melancholy state. Such 
salvations were often wrought, and all typical of the everlasting triumphs o 
the glorious church. 2. He will save all belioxees from their own iniquities 
that they may not be led captive by them, which will be everlasting matter of 
Joy to them. From this work the Redeemer had “his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins,” Mat. i. 21. 


PSALM LIV. 


The key of this psalm hangs at the door, for the title tells us upon what occasion it was 
penned, when the inhabitants of Ziph, men of Judah, types of Judas the traitor, 
betrayed David to Saul, by informing him where he was, and putting him in a way how 
to seize him. This they did twice, 1 Sam. xxiii. 19; xxvi. 1, and it is upon record 
to their everlasting mfamy. The psalm is sweet; the former part of it, perhaps, was 
meditated when he was in his distress, and when the danger was over was put inte 
writing, and the two last verses added, which speak his thankfulness for the deliver- 
ance; which yet might be written in faith, even then when he was in the midst of his 
fright. Here, I. He complains to God of the malice of his enemies, and prays for help 
against them, ver. |—3. II. He comforts himself with an assurance of the Divine 
favour and protection, and that in due time his enemies should be confounded, and he 
See ver. 4—7. What time we are in distress, we may comfortably sing this 
psalm. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth, Maschil, A Psalm of David, when the 
Ziphims came and said to Saul, Doth not David hide himself with us? 


AVE me, O God, by thy name, 
And judge me by thy strength. 
2 Hear my prayer, O God ; 
Give hear to the words of my mouth. 
3 For strangers are risen up against me, 
And oppressors seek after my soul : 
They have not set God before them. Selah. 


‘We may observe here, ; 

First. The great distress that David was now in, which the title gives an 
account of. he Ziphims came of their own accord and informed Saul where 
David was, with a promise to deliver him into his hand. One would have 
thought, when David was retired into the country, he should not have been 

ursued; into a desert country, he should not have been discovered; and into 

is own country, he should not have been betrayed; and yet it seems he was. 
Never let a good man expect to be safe and easy till he comes to heaven. How 
treacherous, how officious were these Ziphims! It is well God is faithful, for 
men are not to be trusted, Mic. vii. 5. 

Secondly. His prayer to God for succour and deliverance, ver. 12. He appeals 
to God’s acreng bs which he was able to Bp him; and to his name, by which 
he was engaged to help him; and begs he would save him from his enemies, and 
judge him, that is, plead his cause, and judge for him. Dayid has no other plea 
to yee upon but God's name, no other power to depend upon but God's 
strength, and those he makes his refuge and confidence. This would be the 
effectual answer of his prayers, ver. 2, which, even in his flight, when he had 
not opportunity for solemn address to God, he was ever and anon lifting up 
to heaven: ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” which comes from my heart, “and give ear to 
the words of my mouth.” 

Thirdly. His plea, which is taken from the character of his enemies, ver. 3. 
1. They are strangers. Such were the Ziphites, unworthy the name of Israelites; 
they have used me more basely and barbarously than the Philistines themselves 
would have done. The worst treatment may be expected from those who, 
having broken through the bonds of relation and alliance, make themselves 
strangers. 2. They are eppresanrs.g Such was Saul, who, as a king, should 
have used his power for the protection of his good subjects, but abused it for 
their destruction. Nothing so grievous as appresaion in the seat of judgment, 
Eccl. iii. 16. Paul’s greatest perils were by his own countrymen, and by false 
brethren, 2 Cor, xi. 26, and so were David’s. 3. They were very formidable and 
threatening ‘They not only hated him and wished him ill, but they rose up 
against him in a body, joining their power to do him a mischief. 4, They were 
very spiteful and malicious. ‘They “seek after my soul ;” they hunt for the pre- 
cious life, no less will satisfy them. We may in faith pray that God would not 
by his providence give success, lest it should look like giving countenance, to 
such cruel, bloody men._ 5. They were very profane and atheistical; and for 
this reason he thought God was concerned in honour to appear against them: 
“They have not set God before them,” that is, they have quite cast otf the 
thoughts of God, they do not consider that his eye is upon them, that in fight- 
ing against his people they fight against him, nor have they any dread of the 
certain fatal consequences of such an unequal engagement. Note, From those 
who do not set God before them no good is to be expected; nay, what wicked- 
ness will not such men be ay of ? What bonds of nature, or friendship, or 
gratitude, or covenant, will hold those that have broken through the fear of 
God? “Selah;” mark this. Let us all be sure to set God betore us at all times, 
for if we do not, we are in danger of going all to naught. 


4 Behold, God is mine helper : 
The Lord és with them that uphold my soul. 
5 He shall reward evil unto mine enemies: 
Cut them off in thy truth. 


Assuming the correctness of the Hebrew title, it is doubtful whether 
it refers to the incidents recorded in 1 Sam. xxiii. 19, or to those 
in 1 Sam. xxvi. 1. 

liv. 3. The Ziphites were not strangers in the ordinary sense, but 
had estranged or alienated themselves from David. ‘The Chaldee 
renders the word “proud,” which is justified by a various reading, 
and Psa. lxxxvi. 14. {iid 

liv. 6. For “I will freely sacrifice” we may translate “I will — 


. 
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6 I will freely sacrifice unto thee: A 
I will praise thy name, O Lorn; for i és good. 
7 For he hath delivered me out of all trouble: 
And mine eye hath seen Ais desire upon mine enemies. 


We have here the lively actings of David's faith in his prayer, by which he 
was assured that the issue would be comfortable, though the attempt upon him 
was formidable. 

First. He was sure that he had God on his side; that God took his part, 
ver. 4. He speaks it with an air of triumph and exultation, ‘“ Behold, God is 
mine helper.” If we be for him, he is for us; and if he be for us, we shall 
have such help in him as that we need not fear any power engaged against us. 
‘Though men and devils aim to be our destroyers, they shall not prevail while 
God is our helper. “'The Lord is with them that u hold my soul;” compare 
Ps. exviii. 7, “The Lord taketh my part with them that help me.” There are 
some that upheld me, and God is one of them; he is the principal one; none of 
them could help me, if he did not help them. Every creature is that to us, and 
no more, that God makes it to be. He means, The Lord is he that doth uphold 
my soul, and keep me from tiring in my work, and sinking under my burthens. 
He that by his providence uphold all things by his grace upholds the souls 
of his people. od, that will in due time save his people, doth in the meantime 
sustain them and bear them up, so that the spirit he has made shall not fail 
before him. 

Secondly. God taking part with him he doubted not but his enemies should 
both flee and fall before him; ver. 5, “ He shall reward evil unto mine enemies 
that observe me,” seeking an opportunity to do mea mischief. The evil they 
designed against me the righteous God will return upon their own heads. 
David would not render evil to them; but he knew God would: “I, as a deaf 
man, heard not, for thou wilt hear.” The enemies we forgive, if they repent 
not, God will judge; and for this reason we must not prenge ourselves, because 
God hath said, “ Vengeance is mine.” But he prays, “Cut them off in thy truth.” 
‘This is not a prayer of malice, but a prayer of truth, for it has an eye to the 
word of God, and only desires the performance of that. There is truth in God’s 
threatenings as well as in his promises, and sinners that repent not will find 
it so to their cost. 

Thirdly. He promiseth to give thanks to God for all the experiences he had 
had of his goodness to him; ver. 6, “I will sacrifice unto thee.” ‘Though sacri- 
fices were expensive, yet, when God required that his worshippers should in 
that way praise him, aaa would not only offer them, but offer them freely, 
and without grudging. All our spiritual sacrifices must in this sense be free- 
will offerings, for God loves a cheerful giver. Yet he will not only bring his 
sacrifice, which was but the shadow, the ceremony, he will mind the substance, 
“T will praise thy name.” A thankful heart, and the calves of our lips giving 
thanks to his name, are the sacrifices God will aecept. “I will praise thy name, 
for it is good.” Thy name is not only great, but good, and therefore to be 
praised. To praise thy name is not only what we are bound to, but it is good 
it is pleasant, it is profitable; it is good for us, Ps. xcii. 1, therefore “I will 
praise thy name.” 

Fourthly. He speaks of his deliverance as a thing done, ver. 7. I will praise 
thy name, and say, “ He hath delivered me;” this shall be my song then. That 
which he rejoiceth in is a complete deliverance, “He hath delivered me from 
all trouble;” and a deliverance to his heart’s content, “Mine eye hath seen 
its desire upon mine enemies ;” not seen them cut off and ruined, but forced 
to retreat; tidings being brought to Saul that the Philistines were upon him, 
1 Sam. xxiii. 27, 28. That was all David desired, to be himself safe; when he 
saw Saul draw off his forces he saw his desire. ‘“ He hath delivered me from 
all trouble.” Either, 1. With this thought David comforted himself when he 
was in distress, ‘“‘ He hath delivered me from all trouble” hitherto, and many 
a time | have gained my point, and seen my desire on mine enemies, therefore 
he will deliver me out of this trouble. We should thus in our greatest straits 
e.courage ourselves with our past experiences. Or, 2. With this thought he 
magnified his present deliverance when the fright is over, that it was an earnest 
of farther deliverance. He speaks of the completing of his deliverance as a 
thing done, though he had as yet many troubles before him; because, having 
God's promise for it, he was as sure of it as if it was done already. He that 
hath begun to deliver me from this trouble shall deliver me from all troubles, 
and shall at length give me to “see my desire upon mine enemies.” ‘This may, 
perhaps, point at Christ, of whom David was a type; God would deliver him 
out of all the troubles of his state of humiliation, and he was perfectly sure of 

it. And all things are said to be put under his feet; for, though “ we see not 
et all things put under him,” yet we are sure “he shall reign till all his enemies 
be made his footstool,” and he shall see his desire upon them. However, it is 
an encouragement to all believers to make that use of their particular deliver- 
ances which St. Paul doth, like David here, 2 Tim. iv. 17,18, “He that delivered 
me from the mouth of the lion, shall deliver me from every evil work, and will 
preserve me to his heavenly kingdom.” 


PSALM LY. 


It is the conjecture of many expositors that David penned this psalm upon occasion of 
Absalom’s rebellion, and that the particular enemy he here speaks of, that dealt 
treacherously with him, was Ahithophel; and some will therefore make David’s 
troubles here typical of Christ's sufferings, and eas ponher treachery a figure of Judas’, 
because they both hanged themselves. But there is nothing in it that is particularly 
applied to Christ in the New Testament. David was in great distress when he penned 
this psalm. I. He prays that God would manifest his favour to him, and pleads his 
own sorrow and fear, ver. 1—8. II. He prays that God would manifest his dis- 
pleasure against his enemies, and pleads their great wickedness and treachery, 
ver. 9—15; and again, ver. 20, 21. III. He assures himself that God would in due 
time appear for him against his enemies, comforts himself with the hopes of it, and 
encourageth others to trust in God, ver. 16—19; and again, ver. 22, 23. In singing 
this psalm we may, if there be occasion, apply it to our own troubles; if not, we may 
sympathize with those to whose case it comes nearer, foresecing that there will be 
at last indignation and wrath to the persecutors, salvation and joy to the persecuted. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth, Maschil, A rsalm of David. 
IVE ear to my prayer, O God; ‘ 
And hide not thyself from my supplication. 
2 Attend unto me, and hear me: 
I mourn in my complaint, and make a noise ; 
3 Because of the voice of the enemy, 
Because of the oppression of the wicked : 
For they cast iniquity upon me, 


And in wrath they hate me. 

4 My heart is sore pained within me: 
And the terrors of death are fallen upon me. 

5 Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 
And horror hath overwhelmed me. 

6 And I said, Oh that I had wings like a dove ! 
For then would I fly away, and be at rest. 

7 Lo, then would I wander far off, 
And remain in the wilderness. 

8 I would hasten my escape 
From the windy storm and tempest. 


In these verses we have 

First. David praying. Prayer is a salve for every sore, and a rel'ef to the 
spirit under every burthen. “Give ear to my prayer, O God,” ver. 1,2. He 
doth not set down the petitions he offered up to God in his distress, but begs 
that God would hear the prayers which at every turn his heart lifted up to God 
and Brant an answer of peace to them; “ Attend to me, hear me.” Saul would 
not hear his petitions, his other enemies regarded not his pleas, but, Lord, be 
thou pleased to hearken to me. “ Hide not thy face from my supplication;” 
either as one unconcerned, and not regarding it, nor seeming to take any notice 
of it; or, as one displeased, angry at me, and therefore at my prayer. If we, 
in our prayers, sincerely lay open ourselves, our case, our hearts to God, we 
pars reason to hope that he will not hide himself, his favours, his comforts 
rom us. 

Secondly. David weeping; for in this he was a type of Christ, that he was 
a man of sorrows, and often in tears; ver. 2, ‘1 mourn in my complaint,” or, 
in my meditation, my melancholy musings, “and make a noise;” IL cannot 
forbear such sighs and groans, and other expressions of grief, as discover it to 
those about me. Great griefs are sometimes noisy and clamorous, and by that 
means are in some measure lessened, while those increase that are stifled, and 
have no vent given them. But what was the matter? ver. 3, it is “ because 
of the voice of the enemy,” the menaces and insults of Absalom’s party, that 
hectored and talked big, and stirred up the people to ery out against David, and 
shout him out of his palace and capital city, as afterwards the chief priests 
stirred up the mob to cry out against the Son of David, “ Away with him, 
Crucify him.” Yet it was not the voice of the enemy only that fetched tears 
from Davids eyes, but their oppression, and the hardship he was thereby 
reduced to. hey cast iniquity upon me.” They could not justly charge 
David-with any maladministration in his government, could not prove any 
act of oppression or injustice upon him, but they loaded him with calumnies. 
Theugh they found no iniquity in him relating to his trust as a king, yet they 
cast all manner of iniquity upon him, and represented him to the people as a 
tyrant, fit to be expelled. Innocency itself is no security against violent and 
lying tongues. They hated him themselves, nay, in wrath they hated him; 
jet was in their enmity both the heat and violence of. anger, or sudden 
passion, and the implacableness of hatred and rooted malice; and_ therefore 
they studied to make him odious, that others also might hate him. This made 
him mourn, and the more, because he could remember the time when he was 
the darling of the people, and answered his name, David,—‘ a beloved one.’ 

Thirdly. David trembiin , and in great consternation. We may well sup- 
pose him to be so, upon the breaking out of Absalom’s conspiracy, and the 
general defection of the people, even those that he had little reason to suspect. 

1. See what fear pasea hoe David was a man of great bolduess, and in some 
very eminent instances had signalized his courage, and yet, when the danger was 
surprising and imminent, his heart failed him. Let not the stout man, there- 
fore, glory in his courage any more than the strong man in his strength. Now 
David's heart is sore netoed wba him; the terrors of death are fallen upon 
him, ver. 4. Now fearfulness of mind, and trembling of body, are come upon 
him, and horror has covered and overwhelmed him, ver. 5; when without are 
fightings, no marvel that within are fears; and if it was upon the occasion 
ot Ae ctaamn rebellion, we may suppose that the remembrance of his sin in the 
matter of Uriah, which God was now reckoning with him for, added as much 
more to the fright. Sometimes David's faith made him in a manner fearless 
and he could boldly say, when surrounded with enemies, “1 will not be afraid 
what man can do unto me.” But at other times his fears prevail and tyrannize ; 
for the best men are not always alike strong in faith. — 

2. See how desirous he was in this fright to retire into a desert, any whither 
to be far enough from hearing the voice of the enemy, and seeing their oppres- 
sions. He Mein ver. 6, said it to God in prayer, said it to himself in meditation, 
said it to his friends in complaint, “ O that L had wings like a dove!” As much 
as he had been sometimes in love with Jerusalem, now it was become a rebel- 
lious city he longed to get clear of it, and, like the prophet, wisheth he had in 
the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men, that he might leave his people 
and go from them, for they are an assembly of treacherous men, Jer. ix. 2. 
This agrees very well with David's resolution upon the breaking out of that 
plot, “ Arise, let us flee, and make speed to depart,” 2 Sam. xv. 14. Observe 

ist. How he would make his escape; he was so surrounded with enemies that 
he saw not how he could escape but upon the wing, and therefore wisheth, 
“© that I had wings,” not like a hawk, that flies strongly, but “like a dove, 
that flies swiftly ; he wishes not for wings to fly upon. the prey, but to tly from 
the birds of prey; for such his enemies were. Ihe wings of a dove were most, 
agreeable to him who was of a doyelike spirit, and therefore the wings of an 
eagle would not become him. ‘The dove flies low, and takes shelter as soon 
as she can; and thus would David tly. ig ‘ 

and. What he would make his escape from; “from bes fii storm and 
tempest,” the tumult and ferment that the city was now in, and the danger 
to which he was exposed. Herein he was like a dove that cannot endure noise. 

3rd. What he aimed at in making this escape; not victory, but rest. “J 
would fly away and be at rest,” ver. 6, 1 would fly any whither, if it were 
to a barren, frightful wilderness, never so far off, so I might be quiet, ver. 7. 
Note, Peace and quietness in silence and solitude is what the wisest and best 
of men have most earnestly coveted, and the more when they have been vexed 
and wearied with the noisiness and clamour of those about them. Gracious 
souls wish to retire from the hurry and bustle of this world, where they may 
sweetly enjoy God and themselves; and if there be any true peace on this side 
heaven, it is they that enjoy it in those retirements. ‘This makes death desirable 
to a child of God, that it is a-final escape from all the storms and tempests of 
this world to perfect and everlasting rest. 


9 Destroy, O Lord, and divide their tongues: 
For I have seen violence and strife in the city, 


Selah. 


cory. 


ingly sacrifice,” or the sense may be, “ I will offer a free-will offer. 
ing.” Patrick expresses it, “I will offer thee liberal sacrifices 3” and 
Hammond, “I will sacrifice a voluntary oblation,” which is @ very 


lanation. i 
liv. 7. The words “his desire” are unnecessarily added by the 


translators. ‘The psalmist says, “Mine eye hath looked upon mine 


one. Title. The occasion of this psalm is not here stated, but the 


Chaldee refers it to the rebellion of Absalom. The Syriac ascribes 
it to David when he mourned over Absalom, who had been slain. 
These, however, are only conjectures; though the first of them is very 
probably correct. 

ly. 2. The Syriac version is, “ Hear me and answer me, and regard 
my cry and hear me.” ‘lhe Hebrew of the second clause is peculiar, 
and variously interpreted: “I shall wander about in my complaining, 
and lameut;” “Iam tossed about complaining and troubled ;” “1am 
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10 Day and night they go about it upon the walls thereof’: 
Mischief also and sorrow are in the midst of it. 

11 Wickedness zs in the midst thereof: 
Deceit and guile depart not from her streets. 

12 For ¢¢ was not an enemy ¢hat reproached me; 
Then I could have borne @ : [sedf against me ; 
Neither was it he that hated me that did magnify him- 
Then I would have hid myself from him : 

13 But ¢¢ was thou, a man mine equal, 
My guide, and mine acquaintance. 

14 We took sweet counsel together, 
And walked unto the house of God in company. 

15 Let death seize upon them, 
And \et them go down quick into hell: 
For wickedness ¢s in their dwellings, and among them. 


David here complains of his enemies, whose wicked plots had brought him, 
though not to his faith’s end, yet to his wit’s end, and prays against them by the 
spirit of prophecy. Observe here, 

First. he character he gives of the enemies he feared. They were of the 
worst sort of inen, and his description of them agrees very well with Absalom 
and his accomplices. srs 

1. He complains of the city, Jerusalem, which strangely fell in with Absalom, 
and fell off from David, so that he had none there but his own guards and ser- 
vants that he could repose any confidence in ; “ How is that faithful city become 
a harlot!” David did not take the representation of it from others, but with 
his own eyes, and with a sad heart, did himself see nothing but violence and 
strife in the city, ver. 9; for when they grew disaffected and disloyal to David 
they grew mischievous one to another. If he walked the rounds upon the walls 
of the city, he saw that violence and strife went about it day and night, and 
mounted its guards, ver. 10. All the arts and methods which the rebels used for 
the fortifying of the city were made up of violence and strife, and there were 
no remains of honesty or love among them. If he looked into the heart of the 
city, mischief and injury, mutual wrong and vexation, were in the midst of it; 
wickedness, all manner of wickedness, is in the midst thereof. Jusque datum 
sceleri, —‘ wickedness was legalized;’ “deceit and guile,” and all manner of 
treacherous dealing, “departed not from her streets,” ver. 11. It may be mheant 
of the base and barbarous usage they gave to David’s friends and such as they 
knew were firm and faithful to Pints they did them all the mischief they could by 
fraud or force. Is this the character of Jerusalem, the royal city, and which 
is more, the holy city? and in Davyid’s time too, so soon after the thrones of 
judgment and the testimony of Israel were both placed there? Is “this the 
city that men call the perfection of beauty?” Lam. ii. 15. Is Jerusalem, the 
head-quarters of God’s priests, so ill taught? Can Jerusalem be ungrateful 
to David himself, its own illustrious founder, and be made too hot for him? Let 
us not think strange at the corruptions and disorders of this church on earth, 
but long to see the new Jerusalem, where there is no violence or strife, no 
mischief or guile, and into which no unclean thing shall enter, nor any thing 
that disquiets. j 

2. He complains of one of the ringleaders of the conspiracy, that had been 
very industrious to foment jealousies, to misrepresent him and his government, 
and to incense the city against him; it was one that reproached him, as if he 
either abused his power, or neglected the use of it, for that was Absalom’s 
malicious suggestion; “There is no man deputed of the king to hear thee,” 
2 Sam. xv. 3. ‘That, and other the like accusations, were industriously spread 
among the people. And who was most active in it? Nota sworn enemy, not 
Shimei, or any of the nonjurors; “then I could have borneit.” for I should not 
have expected better from them, (and we find how patiently he did bear Shimei’s 
curses.) not one that professed to hate me, then 1 would have stood upon my 
guard against him, would have hid myself and my counsels from him, so that 
it would not have been in his power to betray me; “but it was thou, a man 
mine equal,” ver. 13. ‘The Chaldee paraphrase names Ahithophel as the person 
here meant, and nothing in that plot seems to have discouraged David so 
much as to hear that Ahithophel was among the conspirators with Absalom, 
2 Sam. xv. 31, for he was the king’s counsellor, 1 CAr. xxvii. 33. “It was thou, 
aman mine egual,” one whom I esteemed as myself, a friend as mine own soul, 
whom I had laid in my bosom, and made hail-fellow with myself; to whom 
1 had communicated all my secrets, and who knew my mind as well as I myself 
did; my guide with whom I advised, and by whom I was directed in all my 
affairs, hon I made president of the council, and prime minister of state; m 
intimate acquaintance, and familiar friend; this is the man that now aiibeeh 
me. Il have been kind to him; but I find him thus basely ungrateful; I have 
>ut a trust in him, but I find him thus basely treacherous; nay, and he could not 
1ave done me the one half of the mischief he doth, if I had not shewed him so 
much respect. All this must needs be very grievous to an ingenuous mind, and 
yet this was not all. This traitor had seemed a saint, else he had never been 
David’s bosom friend; ver. 14, “ We took counsel together,” spent many an 
hour together with a great deal of. pleasure in religious discourse; or, as Dr. 
Hammond reads it, ‘ we joined ourselves together to the assembly ;’ 1 gave him 
the right hand of fellowship in holy ordinances, and then “we walked to the 
hueise of God in company,” to attend the public service. Note, Ist. There 
always has been, and always will be, a mixture of good and bad, sound and 
unsound, in the visible church, between whom, perhaps, for a long time, we can 
discern no difference, but the Searcher of hearts doth. David, who went to 
the house of God in his sincerity, had Ahithopbel in company with him, who 
went in his hypocrisy. The pharisee and the publican went together to the 
temple to pray; but, sooner or later, they that are perfect, and they that are 
not, will be made manifest. 2nd. Carnal policy may carry men on very far and 
very long in a profession of religion, while it is in fashion and will serve a turn. 
In the court of pious David, none more devout than Ahithophel, and yet his 
heart not right in the sight of God. 3rd. We must not wonder if we be sadly 
deceived in some that have made great pretensions to those two sacred things, 
—religion and friendship. David himself, though a very wise man, was thus 
imposed upon, which may make our like disappointments the more tolerable. 

Seceneiy, His prayers against them, which we are both to stand in awe of 
and to comfort ourselves in, as prophecies, but not to copy into our prayers 
against any particular enemies of our own. He prays, 

i. That God would disperse them as he did the Babel builders; ver. 9, 
“Destroy, O Lord, and divide their tongues;” that is, blast their counsels, by 


making them to disagree among themselves, and clash with one another. Send 
an evil spirit among them, that they may not understand one another; but be 
envious and jealous one of another. ‘lhis prayer was answered in the turning 
of Ahithophel’s counsel into foolishness, by setting up the counsel of Hushai 
against it. God often destroys the church’s enemies by dividing them; nor 
is there a surer way to the destruction of any people than their division. A 
kingdom, an interest, divided against itself, cannot long stand. 

2. That God would destroy them, as he did Dathan and Abiram, and their 
associates, who were confederate eaten Moses, whose throat being an open 
sepulchre, the earth therefore opened, and swallowed them up. ‘This was then 
anew thing which God executed, Num. xvi. 30. But David prays that it might 
now be repeated, or something equivalent; ver. 15, “Let death seize upon 
them” by Divine warrant, “and let them go down quick into hell;” let them 
be dead, and buried, and damned in a moment; for wickedness is wherever they 
are, it is in the midst of them. ‘The souls of impenitent sinners go down quick, 
or alive, into hell; for they have a perfect sense of their miseries, and shall, 
therefore, live still, that they may be still miserable. This prayer is a prophecy 
of the utter, the final, the everlasting ruin of all those who, whether secretly 
or openly, oppose and rebel against the Lord’s Messiah. 


16 As for me, I will call upon God; 
And the Lorp shall save me. 
17 Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, 
And cry aloud: 
And he shall hear my voice. [was against me: 
18 He hath delivered my soul in peace from the battle hat 
For there were many with me. 
19 God shall hear, and afflict them, 
Even he that abideth of old. Selah. 
Because they have no changes, 
Therefore they fear not God. {with him: 
20 He hath put forth his hands against such as be at peace 
He hath broken his covenant. 
21 The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, 
But war was in his heart: 
His words were softer than oil, 
Yet were they drawn swords. 
22 Cast thy burden upon the Lorp, 
And he shall sustain thee : 
He shall never suffer the righteous to be moved. 
23 But thou, O God, shalt bring them down into the pit of 
destruction: [days; 


Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their 


But I will trust in thee. 


In these verses, ne 4 

First. David perseveres in his resolution to call upon God; being well assured 
that he should not seek him in vain; ver. 16, ““ As for me, ” let them take what 
course they please to secure themselves; let violence and strife be their guards 
prayer shall be mine; this | have found comfort in, and therefore this L will 
abide by. “I will call upon God,” and commit myself to him, “and the Lord 
shall save me;” “for whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord,” in a right 
manner, “shall be saved,” Rom. x. 13. He resolves to be both fervent and frequent 
in this duty. 1. He will pray fervently. “1 will pray, and cry aloud;” 1 will 
meditate, so the former word signifies ; 1 will speak with my own heart, and the 
prayer shall come from thence. Then we pray aright when we pray with all that 
is within us; think first, and then pray over our thoughts; for the true nature 
of prayer is lifting up the heart to God. And having meditated, he will ery, 
he will cry aloud; the fervour of his spirit in prayer shall be expressed, and yet 
more excited by the intenseness and earnestness of his voice. 2. He will pray 
frequently, every day, and three times a day; “ Evening, and morning, and at 
noon.” It is peotnbin this had been his constant practice, and he resolves 
to continue it now he is in his distress. And then we may come the more 
boldly to the throne of grace in trouble, when we do not then first begin to 
scrape acquaintance with God, as I may say, but it is what we have constantl 
practised, and the trouble finds the wheels of prayer agoing. ‘They that thin 
three meals a day little enough for the body ought much more to think three 
solemn prayers a day little enough for the soul, and to count it a pleasure, not 
atask. As it is fit in the morning we should begin the day with God, and in 
the evening close it with him, so it is fit in the midst of the day we should retire 
awhile to converse with him. It was Daniel’s practice to pray three times a day, 
Dan. vi. \0; and noon was one of Peter’s hours of prayer, Acts x. 9. Let not 
us be weary of praying often, for God is not weary of hearing ; “he shall hear. 
my voice,” and not blame me for coming too often, but the ottener the better, 
the more welcome. . 4 : nm 

Secondly. He assures himself that God would in due time give an answer 
of peace to his prayers. ; 

1. That he himself should be delivered, and his fears prevented; those fears 
with which he was rauch disordered, ver. 4, 5, by the exercise of faith were now 
silenced, and he begins to rejoice in hope; ver. 18, “God has delivered my soul 
in peace,” that is, he will deliver it, and David is as sure of the deliverance 
as if it were already wrought. His enemies were at war with him, and the 
battle was against him, but God delivered him in peace, that is, brought hin 
off with as much comfort as if he had never been in danger. If he did not 
deliver him in victory yet he delivered him in peace, inward peace, he delivered 
his soul in peace; by patience and holy joy in God he oy possession of that. 
Those are safe and easy whose hearts and minds are kept, by that “peace 
of God which passeth all understanding,” Phil. iv.7. David, in his fright, 
thought all were against him, but now he sees there were many with him,— 
more than he imagined; his interest proved better than he expected, and this 
he gives God the glory of; for it is he that raiseth us up friends when we 
seks them, and alee them faithful to us. There were many with him; for 
though his subjects deserted him, and went over to Absalom, yet God was 
with him, and the good angels. With an eye of faith he now sees himself sur- 


borne down in my sorrow, and am in great perturbation ;” “I am dis- 
tressed in musing, and ery out.” We think the true sense is, “I am 
agitated by my reflections, and am in confusion.” The reference is 
to the inward thoughts of the psalmist upon his outward troubles, 
and the internal distress which he experienced. 

lv. 15. The Syriac is, “ Bring death upon them, and let them come 
down alive to Sheol;” Symmachus translates, “ Let death overtake 
them suddenly.” The idea of Gesenius is, “Let death take them by 
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surprise ;” but Fiirst thinks it should rather be, “ Let death overspread 
them.” A various reading is, “ Desolations on them!’’ The second 
clause, ‘Let them go down to Sheol alive,” is not a reference to the 
place of torment, though it is difficult to reconcile it with the fancy 
that the Hebrews had no conception of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, nor even of another life. , 

ly. 18. The Syriac is, “ Deliver my soul from those who know me, 
for in contention they were with me.” The Greek is “He will deliver 
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rounded, as Elisha was, with chariots of fire, and horses of fire, and therefore 
triumphs thus, “There are many with me,” more with me than against me, 
2 Kin. vi. 16, 17. 

2. That his enemies should be reckoned with, and brought down. They had 
frighted him with their menaces, ver. 3, but here he saith enough to frighten 
them, and make them tremble with more reason, and no remedy, for they could 
not ease themselves of their fears as David could, by faith in God. 

Ist. David here gives their character, as the reason why he expected God 
would bring them down. First. They were impious and profane, and stand 
in no awe of God, of his authority or wrath; ver. 19, “‘ Because they have no 
changes,” no afHictions, uo interruption to the constant course of their pros- 

erity, no crosses to empty them from vessel to vessel, “therefore they fear not 
rod ;*” they live in a constant neglect and contempt of God and religion, which 
is the cause of all their other wickedness, and by which they are certainl 
marked for destruction. Secondly. They are treacherous and false, and will 
not be held by the most sacred and solemn engagements; ver. 20, * He hath put 
forth his hand against such as be at peace with him,”—that never provoked him 
nor gave him any cause to quarrel with them; nay, to whom he had given all 
ossible encouragement to expect kindness from him. He has put forth his 
iand against those whom he had given his hand to, “and has broken his cove- 
nant,” both with God and man,—has perfidiously violated his engagements | 
to both, than which nothing makes men riper for ruin. Thirdly. They are 
base and hypocritical; pretending friendship while they design mischief; 
ver. 21, * The words of his mouth” (probably he means Ahithophel particularly,) 
“were smoother than butter, and softer than oil;” so courteous was he, and 
obliging,—so free in his professions of respect and kindness, and the protters 
of his service,—and yet at the same time, “ war was in his heart;” and all this 
courtesy was but a stratagem of war, and those very words had such a mis- 
chievous design in them that they were as drawn swords designed to stab. 
‘They smile in a man’s face, and cut his throat at the same time, as Joab, that 
kissed and killed. Satan is such an enemy that flatters men into their ruin; 
“when he speaks fair, believe him not.” 
2nd. David here foretells their ruin. First. “ God shall afflict them,” and 
bring them into straits and frights, and recompense tribulation to them that 
have troubled his people, and this in answer to the prayers of his people; | 
* God shall hear an attlict them,”—hear the cries of the oppressed, and speak 
terror to their oppressors; “even he that abideth of old,” who is God from 
everlasting and world without end, and who sits Judge from the Soetenin 
of time, and hath always presided in the affairs of the children of men. Morta 
men, though never so high and strong, will easily be crushed by an eternal 
God, and are a very unequal match for him. This the saints have comforted 
themselves with in reference to the threatening power of the church’s enemies. 
Hab. i. 12, © Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord?” Secondly. “ God shail 
bring them down,” not only to the dust, but ‘‘to the pit of destruction,” ver. 23 ; 
to the bottomless pit, which is called destruction, Job xxvi. 6. He afllicted | 
them, ver. 19, to see if that would humble and reform them; but they not being 
wrought upon by that, he shall at last bring them to ruin. Those that are not | 
reclaimed by the rod of affliction will certainly be brought down into the pit | 


of destruction. They are bloody and deceitful men; that is, the worst of men, | 
and therefore shal! not live out half their days, that is, not half so long as men | 
ordinarily live, and as they might have lived in a course of nature, and as they 
themselves expected to live. They shall live as long as the Lord of life, the 
righteous judge, has appointed, with whom the number of our months is, | 
but he has determined to cut them off by an untimely death in the midst , 
of their days. They were bloody men, and cut others off, and therefore God 
will justly cut them off. They were deceitful men, and defrauded others of the 
one half perhaps of what was their due, and now Go 
though not of that which was their due, yet of that which they counted upon. | 

Thirdly. He encourageth himself and all gocd people to commit themselves 
to God, with confidence in him, He himself resolves to do so; ver. 23, “I will 
trust in thee,” in thr vrovidence, and power, and mercy, and not in my own 
prudence, strength, or merit. When bloody and deceitful men are cut off in the 
midst of their days, I shall still live by faith in thee. And. this he will have | 
others to do; ver. 22, “ Cast thy burthen upon the Lord,” whoever thou art 
that art burthened, and whatever the burthen is. ‘Cast thy gift upon the Lord,’ 
80 some read it; whatever blessings God has bestowed upon thee to enjoy 
commit them all to his custody, and particularly commit the keeping of thy soul 
to him. Or, whateyer it is that thou desirest God should give thee, leave it to 
him to give it thee in his own way and time. ‘Cast thy care upon the Lord, 
so the Seventy, to which the apostle refers, 1 Pet. v.7. Care is a burthen; it 
maketh the heart stoop, Pr. xii. 25; we must cast it upon God by faith and 
prayer, commit our way and works to him; “ Let him do as seemeth him good,” 
and we will be satisfied. To cast our burthen upon God is to stay ourselves 
on his providence and promise, and to be very easy in the assurance that all 
shall work for good. If we do so, it is promised, 1, That he will sustain us, 
both support and supply us; will himself carry us in the arms of his power, 
as the nurse carries the sucking child; will strengthen our spirits so by his 
Spirit as that they shall sustain the infirmity. He has not promised presently 
to free us from that trouble which gives rise to our cares and fears, but he will 
provide that we be not tempted above what we are able, and that we shall be 
able according as we are tempted. 2. That he “ will never suffer thé righteous 
to be moved,” to be so shaken by any troubles as to quit either their duty to 
God or their comfort in him. However, ‘ He will not suffer them to be moved 
for ever,’ as some read it; though they fall, they shall not be utterly cast down. 
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It seems by this, and many other psalms, that even in times of the greatest trouble and 
distress David never hung his harp upon the willow trees, never unstrung it, or laid 
it by; but when his dangers and fears were greatest yet still he was in tune for singing 
God's praises. He was in imminent peril when he penned this psalm, at least when 
he meditated it; yet even then his meditation of God was sweet. I. He complains 
of the malice of his enemies, and begs mercy for himself, and justice against them, 
ve.. 1, 2, 5—7. Il. He confices in God, being assured that he took his part, comforting | 
himself with this, that therefore he was safe, and should be victorious, and that while 
he lived he should praise God, ver. 3, 4, 8—13. How pleasantly may a good Chris- 
tian, in singing this psalm, rejoice in God, and praise him for what he will do, as | 
well as for what he hath done. 


x ief Musician upon Jonath-elem-rechokim, Michtam of David, when 
Bee ae eee the Philistines tool nina ity (ins: ; 


E merciful unto me, O God; for man would swallow me 


| 


He fighting daily oppresseth me. [up; 
2 Mine enemies would daily swallow me up: [High. 


For they be many that fight against me, O thou pret 


8 What time I am afraid, 


God will cut them short, | 


LVI. 


I will trust in thee. 
4 In God I will praise his word, 

In God I have put my trust; 

I will not fear what flesh can do unto me. 
5 Every day they wrest my words: 

All their thoughts are against me for evil. 
6 ‘They gather themselves together, 

They hide themselves, they mark my steps, 

When they wait for my soul. 
7 Shall they escape by iniquity ? 

In thine anger cast down the people, O God. 


David in this psalm, by his faith, throws himself into the hands of God, thea 
when he had by his fear and folly thrown himself into the hands of the Philis« 
tines. It was when they took him in Gath, whither he fled for fear of Saul, 
forgetting the quarrel they had with him for killing Goliath; but they soon put 
him in mind of it, | Sam. xxi. 10, 11. Upon that oceasion he changed his beha- 
viour, but with so little rutHe to his temper that then he penned both this 
psalm and the 34th. ‘This is called Michtam, ‘a golden psalm. So some other 

salms are entitled, but this has something peculiar in the title; it is “upon 

onath-elem-rechokim,” which signifies, ‘ the silent dove afar off ;* some apply 
that to David himself, who wished for the wings of a dove on which to tly 
away. He was innocent and inoffensive, mild and patient as a dove; was at 
this time driven from his nest, from the sanctuary, Ps. lxxxiv. 3; was forced 
to wander afar off, to seek for shelter in distant countries. ‘There he was like 
the doves of the valleys, mourning and melancholy; but silent, neither mur- 
muring against God nor railing at the instruments of his trouble; herein a type 
of Christ, who was as a sheep dumb before the shearers, and a pattern to 
Christians, who, wherever they are, and whatever injuries are done them, 
ought to beas silent doves. In this former part of the psalm, 

First. He complains to God of the malice and wickedness of his enemies, 
to shew what reason he had to fear them, and what cause, what need, there 
was that God should appear against thei; ver. 1, “ Be merciful to me, O God.” 
That petition includes all the good we come to the throne of grace for. If we 
obtain mercy there, we obtain all we can desire; and need no more to mak 
us happy. It implies likewise our best plea, not our merit, but God’s mercy ; his 
free, rich mercy. He prays he might find merey with God; for with men he 
could find no mercy. When he fled from the cruel hands of Saul he fell into 
the cruel hands of the Philistines. Lord, saith he, be thou merciful to me now 
or Lam undone. The mercy of God is what we may flee to, and trust to, and 
in faith pray for, when we are surrounded on all sides with difficulties and 
dangers. He complains, 

1. That his enemies were very numerous; ver. 2, “They be many that fight 
against me,” and think to overpower me with numbers. ‘Take notice of this, 
“O thou Most High,” and make it to appear that wherein they deal proudly 
thou art above them. It is a point of honour to come in to the help of one against 
many; and if God be on our side, how many soever they are that fight against 
us, we may upon good grounds boast that there are more with us; tor (as 
that great general said,) ‘ How many do we reckon him for ?’ 

That thes were very barbarous. They would swallow him up, ver. 1; and 
again, ver. 2, they sought to devour him; no less would serye; they came upon 
him with the utmost fury, like beasts of prey, to eat up his flesh, Ps. xxvii. 2. 
Man would swallow him up, those of his own kind, from whom he might have 
expected humanity. he ravenous beasts prey not upon those of their own 
species, yet a bad man would devour a good man if he could. ‘They are men 
weak and frail; make thein to know that they are so, Ps. ix. 20. 

3. That they were very unanimous; ver. 6, “They gather themselves to- 
gether.” Though they were many, and of different interests among themselves, 
et they united and combined against David, as Herod and Pilate against the 


Son of David. ; Et we 
4. That they were very , ywerful; quite too hard for him if God did not 
help him. “They fight against me,” ver. 2; they oppress me, ver. 1; I am 


almost overcome and borne down by them, and reduced to the last extremity. 

5. That they were very subtle and crafty; ver. 6, “ ‘They hide themselves ;” 
industriously cover their designs, that they may the more effectually prosecute 
and pursue them. ‘hey hide themselves as a lion in his den, that they may 
mark my steps; that is, they observe every thing I say and do with a critical 
eye, that they may have something to accuse me of. ‘Thus Christ’s enemies 
watched him, Lu. xx. 20. Or, they have an eye upon all my motions, that they 
may gain an opportunity to do me a mischief, and may lay their snares for me. 

6. Phat they were very spiteful and malicious. ‘They put invidious construe- 
tions upon every thing he said, though never so honestly meant, and prudently 
expressed; ver. 5, “ ‘they wrest my words,” put them upon the rack to extort 
that out of them which was never in them, and so they made him an offender 
for a word, /sa. xxix. 21; misrepresenting it to Saul, and aggravating it, to 
incense him yet more against him. ‘They made it their whole business to ruin 
David, all their thoughts were against him for evil, which put evil interpre- 
tations upon all his words. , ; : i 

7. That they were very restless and unwearied. They continually waited 
for his soul; it was the lite, the precious life, they hunted for; it was his death 
they longed for, ver. 6. They fought daily against him, ver. 1, and would daily 
swallow him up, ver. 2, and every day they wrested his words, ver. 5. Their 
malice would not admit the least cessation of arms, or the acts of hostility, but 
they were continually pushing at him. Such as this is the enmity of Satan and 
his agents against the kingdom of Christ, and the interests of his holy religion, 
which, if we cordially espouse, we must not think it strange to meet with such 
treatment as this, as though some strange thing happened to us. Our betters 
have been thus used; “so persecuted they the prophets.” 

Secondly. He encourageth himself in God, and in his promises, power, and 
providence, ver. 3,4. In the midst of his complaints, and before he has said 
what he has to say of his enemies, he triumphs in the Divine protection. 1. He 
resolves to make God his confidence, then when dangers were most threaten- 
ing, and all other confidences failed; ‘‘ what time 1 am afraid,” in the day of my 
fear, when | am most terrified from without, and most timorous within, then 
“1 will trust in thee,” and therevy my fears shall be silenced. Note, There 
are some times which are in a special manner times of fear with God’s people; 
and in these times it is their duty and interest to trust in God, as their God, 
and to know whom they have trusted. ‘This will fix the heart, and keep it 
in peace. 2. He resolves to make God’s promises the matter of his praises, 
and so we have reason to make them; ver. 4, “In God | will praise,” not 
only his work which he has done, but “ his word” which he has spoken; 1 will 
give him thanks for a promise, though not yet performed, “In God;” that is, 


my soul in peace from those who come nigh me, for among many they 
were with me,” These variations must be due to various readings. 
Many explain the deliverance of the future: “ He will deliver my soul 
in peace from the battle wherein I am engaged.” The latter clause 
is explained by some, “for many are with me,” or on my side; and by 
others, “though many are against me,” or “ when with many they 
are against me.” ‘The last explanation is a very good one; (od gives 
his people peace when many make war upon them. 


lvi. Title, The Hebrew words, “ Jonath-elem-rechokim,” have been 
left untranslated, in accordance with the plan usually followed in our 
version in dealing with technical expressions. Gesenius says the 
words mean “the dumb dove among foreigners ;” 1.e., perhaps the 
people of Israel in exile, the title of a poem to the tune of which this 
psalm was sung. By an altered division of the letters, EB irst makes 
the phrase “ dove of God from the remoteness of the sea,” which may 
have been the commencement of an exile song. As the tirst words of 
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in his strength, and by his assistance, I will both glory in his word and give 
him the glory of it. “His word;” that is, his providences, (so some,) ever 
event that he orders and appoints concerning me. When I speak well of God, 
with him I will speak well of every thing that he doth. 3. Thus supported, 
he will bid detiance to all adverse powers; when “in God I have put m 
trust,’ Lam sate, | am easy, and “1 will not fear what flesh can do unto me.” 
{t is but fiesh, and cannot do much; nay, it can do nothing but by Divine 
permission. As we must not trust to an arm of flesh when it is engaged for us, 
80 we must not be afraid of an arm of flesh when it is stretched out against us. 

Thirdly. He foresees and foretells the fall of those that fought against him. 
and of all others that think to establish themselves in and by any wicked prat- 
tices ; ver. 7, “Shall they escape by iniquity?” They hope to escape God’s judg- 
ments as they escape men’s, by violence and fraud, and the arts of injustice 
and treachery; but shall they escape? No, certainly, they shall not; the sin 
of sinners will never be their security; nor will either their impudence or their 
hypocrisy bring them off at God’s bar; God will in his anger cast down, and 
cast cut such people, Jtom. ii. 3. None are raised so high, or settled so firm 
but that the justice of God can bring them down, both from their dignities and 
from their confidences; “ Who knows the power of God's anger,” how high it 
can reach, and how home it can strike? 


8 Thou tellest my wanderings : 
Put thou my tears into thy bottle: 


LACHRYMATORIES, 


Are they not in thy book ? 
9 When I ery unto thee, then shall mine enemies turn 
This I know; for God ts for me. [back : 


10 In God will I praise Azs word : 
In the Lorp will I praise his word 
11 In God have I put my trust : 


I will not be afraid what man can do unto me. 
12 Thy vows are upon me, O God: 
I will render praises unto thee. 
For thou hast delivered my soul from death : 
Wilt not thou deliver my feet from falling, 
That T may walk before God in the light of the living? 


Several things David here comforts himself with in the day of his distress and 
fear. 

First. That God took particular notice of all his grievances and all his griefs, 
ver. 8, 1. Of all the inconveniences of his state; “Thou tellest my wander- 
ings,” ‘my fittings,’ so the old translation. David was now but a young man, 
(under thirty,) and yet he had had many removes from his father’s house to the 
court, thence to the camp, and now driven out to sojourn where he could find 
a place, but not allowed to rest any where; “hunted like a partridge upon the 
mountains.” Continual terrors and toils attended him; but this comforted him, 
that God kept a particular account of all his motions, and numbered all the 
weary steps he took by night or by day. Note, God takes cognizance of all 
the afflictions of his people, and those whom men have cast out from their con- 
verse he has not cast out from his care and love. 2. Of all the impressions 
those made upon his spirit. When he was wandering, he was often weeping ; 
and therefore prays, “ Put thou my tears into thy bottle,” to be preserved an 
looked upon; nay, | know they are in thy book, the book of thy remembrance ; 
God has a bottle and a book for his people’s tears, both those for their sins an 
those for their afflictions. This intimates, Ist. That he observes them with 
compassion and tender concern; he is afflicted in their afflictions, and knows 
their souls in adversity. As the blood of his saints and their deaths are pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord, so are their tears, not one of them shall fall to the 
ground. “I have seen thy tears,” 2 Kin. xx.5; “I have heard Ephraim bemoan- 
ing himself,” Jer. xxxi. 18. 2nd. That he will remember them, and review them, 
as we do the accounts we have booked. Paul was mindful of Timothy’s tears, 
2 Tim. i. 4; and God will not forget the sorrows of his people. The tears of 
God’s persecuted people are bottled up, and sealed among God’s treasures; and 
when these books come to be opened, they will be found vials of wrath which 


will be poured out upon their persecutors, whom God will surely reckon with | 
for all te tears they have forced from his people’s eyes; and they will be 


breasts of consolations to God’s mourners, whose sackcloth will be turned into 
garments of praise. God will comfort his people according to the time wherein 
he has afflicted them, and give to them to reap in joy who sowed in tears, 
What was sown a tear will come up a pearl, 

Secondly. That his prayers woukhion powerful for the defeat and discomfiture 
of the enemies, as well as for his own support and encouragement; ver. 9, 
“When L ery unto thee, then shall my enemies turn back;” I need no other 
weapons but prayers and tears; “this | know, for God is for me,” to plead my 
cause, to protect and deliver me, and if God be for me, who can be against me 
so as to prevail? The saints have God for them, they may know it; and to 
him they must ery when they are surrounded with enemies, which if they do 
in faith the dhall find a Divine power exerted and engaged for them; their 
evemies shall be made to turn back; their spiritual enemies, against whom we 
fight best upon our knees, /’ph. vi. 19. 


Thirdly. That his faith in God would set him above the fear of man, 
ver. 10, 11. Here he repeats with a strong pathos what he had said, ver. 4, ‘In 
God will I praise his word; that is, I will firmly depend upon the promise for 
the sake of him that made it, who is true and faithful, and has wisdom, power, 
and goodness enough to make it good. When we give credit to a man’s bill 
we honour him that drew it. So when we do and suffer for God in a depend- 
ence upon his promise, not staggering at it, we give glory to God, we praise his 
word, and so give praise to him. Having thus put his trust in God, he looks 
with a holy contempt upon the threatening power of man. ‘In God have I put 
my trust,” and ii him only, and therefore, “I will not be afraid what man can 
do unto me,” though 1 know very well what he would do if he could, ver. 1, 2. 
This triumphant word, so expressive of a holy magnanimity, the apostle puts 
into the mouth of every true believer, whom he makes a Christian hero, 
Heb. xiii. 6. We may each of us boidly say, ‘The Lord is my helper,” and then 
“I will not fear what man shall do unto me;” for he has no power but what he 
ee eee sare above. i 

ourthly. ‘hat he was in bonds to God; ver. 12, “Thy vows are upon 

God.” Not upon me as a burthen which I am lpaded with but m4 a iaine 
which I glory in, as that by which I am known to be thy menial servant; not 
upon me as fetters that hamper me, (such are superstitious vows,) but upon me 
as a bridle that restrains me from what would be hurtful to me, and directs me 
in the way of my duty. “Thy vows,” that is, the vows I have made to thiee, to 
which thou art not only a witness but a party, and which thou hast commanded 
and encouraged me to make. It is probable, he means especially those vows 
which he had made to God in the ng ot his trouble and! distress, which he 
would retain the remembrance of, and acknowledge the obligations of when 
his fright was over. Note, It ought to be the matter of our consideration and 
joy, that the vows of God are upon us; our baptismal vows renewed at the 
Lord’s table, our occasional yows under convictions, under corrections. By 
these we are bound to live to God. 

Fifthly. That he should still have more and more occasion to praise him; “1 
will render praises unto thee.” ‘This is part of the performances of his VOWS} 
for vows of thankfulness properly accompany prayers for mercy; and when 
the mercy is received must be made good. When we study what we shall 
render, this is the least we can resolve upon, to render praises to God. Poor 
returns for rich receiving. ‘l'wo things he will praise God for; 

1. For what he had done for him; ver. 13; “Thou hast delivered my soul,” 
my life, “from death,” which was just ready to seizeme. If God have delivered 
us from sin, either from the commission of it by preventing grace, or from the 
punishment of it by pardoning mercy, we have reason to own that he has thereby 
delivered our souls from death, which is the wages of sin. If we who were by 
nature dead in sin are quickened together with Christ, and are made spiritually 
alive, we have reason to own that God has delivered our souls from death. 

2. For what he would do for him; “Thou hast delivered my soul from 
death,” and so hast given me a new life, and thereby hast given me an earnest 
of farther mercy, that thou wilt “deliver my feet from falling.” Thou hast 
done the greater, and therefore thou wilt do the lesser; thou hast began a good 
work, and therefore thou wilt carry it on, and perfect it. This may be taken 
either as the matter of his prayer, pleading his experience, or as the matter of 
his praise, raising his expectations ; and those that know how to praise in faith 
will give God thanks for mercies in promise and prospect as well es in possession. 
See here, Ist. What David hopes for, that God would deliver his feet from fall- 
ing either into sin, which would wound his conscience, or into the appearance 
of sin, from which his enemies would take occasion to wound his good name. 
Those that think they stand must take heed lest they fall, because the best stand 
no longer than God is fs we to uphold them. We are weak, our way is slip- 
pery, many stumblingblocks are in it, our spiritual enemies are industrious to 
thrust us down; and therefore we are concerned by faith and prayer to com- 
mit ourselves to his care who keepeth the feet of his saints. 2nd. What he 
builds this hope upon; “Thou hast delivered my soul from death,” and therein 
hast magnified thy power and goodness, and put me into a capacity of receiving 
farther mercy from thee; and now wilt thou not secure and crown thy own 
work? God never brought his people out of Egypt to slay them in the wilder- 
ness. He that in conversion delivers the soul from so great a death as sin is will 
not fail to preserve it to his heavenly kingdom. 3rd. What he designs in these 
hopes; “ That I may walk before God in the light of the living,” that is, First. 
That | ma get to heaven, the only land of light and life; for in this world dark- 
ness and death reign. Secondly. ‘That 1 may do my duty while this life lasts, 
Note, This we should aim at in all our desires and expectations of deliverance 
both from sin and trouble, that we may do God so much the better service; 
that, “being delivered out of the hands of our enemies, we may serve him 


without fear.’ 
PSALM LVIL. 


This psalm is very like that which goes next before it; it was penned upon a like occa- 
sion, when David was both in danger of trouble and in temptation to sin. It begins 
as that did, ‘‘ Be merciful to me;” the method also is the same. I. He begins with 
prayer and complaint, yet not without some assurance of speeding in his request, 
ver. 1—6, Il. He concludes with joy and praise, ver. 7—11; so that from hence we 
may take direction and encouragement both in our supplications and in our thanks- 
givings, and may offer both to God in singing this psalm. 


To the chief Musician, Al-taschith, Michtam of David, when he fled from Saul 
in the cave, 


E merciful unto me, O God, be merciful unto me: 
For my soul trusteth in thee: 
Yea, in the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge, 
Until hese calamities be overpast. 
2 I will cry unto God most high; 
Unto God that performeth ad/ things for me. 

8 He shall send from heaven, and save me [Sclah. 
From the reproach of him that would swallow me up. 
God shall send forth his mercy and his truth. 

4 My soul és among lions: 
And I lie even among them that are set on fire, 
Even the sons of men, whose teeth ave spears and arrows, 
And their tongue a sharp sword. 

5 Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens: 


a poem the sense may be incomplete, and we may very literally ex- 
plain the words “ dove of silence, far away ;” to the tune of this poem 
the psalm was sung. The Greek, which is followed in the common 
Latin version, is obscure and incorrect. The Syriac is plain enough: 
“Of David; thanksgiving of the righteous man because he is delivered 
from the hand of the enemy, even from the hand of Saul; also con- 
cerning the Jews, and concerning the Messiah.” The difficult words 
are here wholly omitted. 
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lvi. 2. The second clause is doubtfully rendered in our version, 
and it would be more natural to translate, “for they are many who 
fight against me loftily;” i.e. proudly, haughtily, as many critics 
have observed. The Greek and its imitators are still more inaccurate, 
but the Syriac is nearly correct. al 

lvi. 8. This verse and the one before it are thus rendered in the 
old Douay version: ‘ Mine enemies have trodden upon me all the 
day ; because they are many that war against me. From the height 


PSALM ‘'LVII. 


Let thy glory be above all the earth. 
6 They have prepared a net for my steps; 
My soul is bowed down: 
They have digged a pit before me, 
Into the midst whereof they are fallen ¢hemselves. Selah. 


The title of this psalm has one word uew in it, Al-taschith,—‘ destroy not.’ 
Some make it to be only some known tune to which this psalm’ was set; others 
apply it to the occasion and matter of the psalm. Destroy not, that is, David 
would not let Saul be destroyed, when now in the cave there was a fair oppor- 
tunity of doing it, and his servants would fain have done it; No, saith David, 
“ destroy him not,” | Sam. xxiv, 4,6; or rather, God would ‘not let David be 
destroyed by Saul; he suffered him to persecute David, but still under this 
limitation, Destroy him not; as he permitted Satan to afilict Job, only save his 
life. avid must not be destroye for a blessing is in him, Tsa. \xv. 8; even 
Christ, the best of blessings hen David was in the cave in imminent. peril, 
he here tells us what were the workings of his heart towards God; and happy 
oes that have such good thoughts as these in their minds when they are in 

nger. 

First, He supports himself with faith and hope in God, and prayer to him, 
ver. 1,2. Seeing himself surrounded with enemies, he looks up to God with 
that Suitable prayer, “ Be merciful to me, O Lord;” which he again re eats, 
and it is no vain repetition, “Be merciful unto me.” It was the publican’s 
prayer, Lu. xviii. 13. It is pity any 209 shovid use it slightly and profanely, should 

cry, God be merciful to us, or have mercy upon us,’ when they mean 

nly to express their wonder, or Brak iy or vex: (dons but God and his mercy 
se not in all their thoughts. It is with much devout affection that David here 
prays, “ Be merciful unto me, O Lord;” look with compassion upon me, and 
in thy love and pity redeem me. To recommend himself to God's mercy, he 
have rofesseth, 
Phat all his dependence is upon God. 


“My soul trusteth in thee,” ver. 1. 
He did not only profess trust in 


rod, but his soul did indeed rely on God only 
with a sincere devotion, and self- dedicaticn, and an entire complacency and 
satisfaction. He gves to God, and at the footstool of the throne of his grace 
humbly professeth his confidence in him, “In the shadow of thy wings will I 
make my refuge,” as the chickens take shelter under the wings of the hen, when 
the birds of prey are ready to strike at them, “until these calamities be over- 
past.” Ist. He was confident his troubles would end well in due time; these 
calamities will be overpast; the storm will blow over. Non si male nune et 
olim sic erit,— Though now distressed, I shall not always be so.’ Our Lord 
Jesus comforted eee with this in his sufferings; Lu. xxii. 37, “The things 
concerning me have an end.” 2nd. He was very easy under the Divine protec- 
tion in the meantime. First. He comforted himself in the goodness o God’s 
ep vale by which he is inclined to succour and protect his people, as the hen is 
by instinct to shelter her young ones. God comes upon the wing to the help 
of his people, which notes a speedy deliverance, Ps. xviii. 10; and he takes 
them under his wing, which notes warmth and refreshment, even when the 
calamities are upon them: see Mat. xxiii. 37. Secondly. In the promise of his 
word, and the covenant of his grace; for it may refer to the outstretched wings 
of the cherubims, between which God is said to dwell, Ps. Ixxx. 1; and from 
whence he ioe his oracles. To God as the God of grace will I fly, and his 

romise shall be my refuge, and a sure passport it will be through all these 

angers. God by his promise offers himself to us to be trusted, we.by our faith 
must accept of him, and put our trust in him 

2. That all his desire is towards God; ver. 2, “Twill cry unto God most high” 
for succour and relief ; to him that is most high will I lift up my soul, and pray 
earnestly, even “unto God that performeth all things for me. Note, Ist. In 
every thing that befalls us we ought to see and own the hand of God. What- 
ever is done is of his performing, in it his counsel is accomplished, and the Scrip - 
ture is fulfilled. 2nd. Whatever God performs concerning his people, it will 
appear an the issue to have been performed for them, and for their benefit. 

God be high, most high, yet he condescends so low as to take care 
met things be. made to work for good to them. 3rd. This is a good reason 
why we should in our straits and difficulties cry unto him; not only pray, 
but pray earnestly. 

3. Th hat all his expectation is from God; ver. 3, “ He shall send from heaven 
mle save me.” They that make God their only refuge, and fly to him by faith 
and prayer, may be sure of salvation ain his way and time. Observe here, Ist. 
Whence he expects the salvation. “From heaven.” Look which wa he will 
on this earth, and refu; age fails, no help appears, but he looks for it “from 
paecink td They that lift up their hearts to things above, may from thence 

xpect all good. 2nd. What the salvation is that he expects. e trusts God 

will save him from the reproach of those that would swallow up, that aimed 
bal ruin him, and in the meantime did all they could to vex him. Some read 
it, ‘He shall send from heaven and save me, for he hath put to shame him 
that would swallow me up;’ he hath disappointed their dosinats. against me 
hitherto, and therefore he will perfect my deliverance. 3rd. What he will 

ascribe his salvation to; “God shall send forth his mercy and truth.” God 
i; good in himself, and faithful to every word that he hath spoken, and so 
ne makes it appear when he works deliverance for his people. We need no 
more to make us happy, but to have the benefit of the mercy and truth of God, 
Ps. xxv. 10. 

Secondly. He represents the power and malice of his enemies; ver. 4, ‘“‘ My 
soul is among lions.” So fierce and furious was Saul, and those about ne 
against David, he might have been as safe in a den of lions as among such men, 
that were continually roaring against him, and ready to make a prey of him. 
They are set _ fire, and breathe nothing but flame; they set on fire the course 
of nature, inflaming one another against David, and they were themselves set 
on fire of hell, Jas. iii. 6. They were sous of men, from whom one might have 
expected aameening of the reason and compassion of a man; but they were 
beasts of prey in the shape of men, their teeth which they gnashed upon him, 
and with which they hoped to tear him to pieces, and to eat him up, were 
spears and arrows fitted for mischiefs and murders ; and their tongues, with 
which they cursed him and wonnaes his SepneeHn, was as a sharp sword to 
eut and kill: see Ps. xlvii. A spitefu tongue is a dangerous weapon 
wherewith Satan’s Joye Men ‘fight against God's people. He describes their 
mary me projects against him, ver. 6, and shews the issue of them; = They 

— cond anet for my eee in which to take me, that I might not again 

e out of their hands; have digged a pit before me,” that I might, 
ere pee ged aware, run headlong a it. See the policies of the church’s enemies, 
see the pains they take to do mischief ; but let us see what comes of it. 1, It is in- 
deed some disturbance to David; * “My y soul is bowed down.” It made him ee 
and mana 4 the head to think that there should be those _ bore him so muc 
ill-will. But, 2. lt was destruction to themselves ; they d ieee a pit for Dayid, 
“into the midst whereof they are fallen.” The mischief t iey designed against 
David returned er creamer | LIES TREN eee oo themselves, and they were themselves embarrassed in 


but I will trust in thee.” The Greek is, “ My 


pa ger AA from the height of the day; 


have tredden me down all day, 3 
carnage who sae war upon me shall fear, but I will hope in thee. 
Here, as in a + many other cases, the Hebrew text is altogether 
preferable to the majority of the ancient versions, which are, never- 

ciden’ of the greatest value. 
meee 8. We rene ts this verse, “Thou determinest my 
wandering; put my tears in ch bottle; are they not in thy book? 


: 13. 


| 


their counsels. Then when Saul was pursuing David, the Philistines were 
invading him; nay, in the cave, when Saul thought David should fall into his 
hands, ne fell into the hands of David, and lay at his mercy. 

Thirdl dly. He prays to God to glorify himself and his own great name; ver. 5, 
Whatever comes of me and my interest, “ Be thou exalted, 0 God, above the 
heavens,” he thou praised by the holy angels, those glorious inhabitants of the 
Ue ase world; “and let thy glory be above,” or over “all the earth ;” let all the 
| inhebitants of tnis earth be brought to know and praise thee. Thus God's 
glory should lie nearer our hearts, and we should be more concerned for that 
than for any particular interests of our own. When Dayid was in the greatest 
distress and disgrace, he did not ray, Lord, exalt me, but, Lord, exalt thine 
own name. Thus the Son of David. when his soul was troubled, and he prayed, 

“Father, save me from this | hour,” presently withdrew that petition, and pre- 
sented this i in the room of it, “‘ For ‘this cause came I to this hour, Father, glorify 
thy name,” Jno. xii. 27, 28. Or it may be taken as a plea to enforce his petition 
for deliverance: Lord, send from heaven to save me, and thereby thou wilt 
glorify thyself as the God both of heaven andearth. Our best encouragement 
In prayer is taken from the glory of God, and to that, therefore, more than our 
own comfort, we should have an eye in all our petitions for particular mercies ; 
for this is made the first petition in the Lord’s prayer, as that which regulates 
and directs all the rest, “ Father in heaven, hallowe be thy name.” 


7 My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed: 

I will sing and give praise. 

Awake up, my glory; awake, psaltery and harp: 
T myself will awake early. 

I will praise thee, O Lord, among the people: 
I will sing unto thee among the nations. 

For thy mercy 7s great unto the heavens, 

And thy truth unto the clouds. 

Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens: 
Let thy glory de abaye all the earth. 


How strangely is the tune altered here! David's prayers and complaints, by 
the lively actings of faith, are here all of a sudden turned into praises and 
thanksgivings ; his sackeloth is loosed, and he is girded with gladness, and his 
aallehijalis are as fervent as his hosannas. This should make us in love with 
prayer, sae sooner or later it will be swallowed up in praise. Obser ve 

First. How he prepares himself for the duty of praise; ver. 7, “ My heart is 
fixed, O God, my h fod is fixed.” My heart is erect, or lifted up, (so some,) which 
was bowed down, ver. 6. “My heart is fixed,” 1. With reference to God's 

rovidences, it is prepared for every event, being stayed upon God, Ps. exii. 7 3 

Sa. XXVi. 3. My heart is fixed,” and then “none of these things move me,” 
Acts xx. 24. If by the grace of God we be brought into this even composed 
frame of spirit, we have great reason to be thankful. 2. With refer ence to the 
worship of God; “My heart is fixed,” to sing and give praise. It is implied 
that the heart is the main thing required in all acts of devotion ; nothing is 
done to purpose in religion farther than it is done with the heart. "The heart 
must be fixed; fixed for the duty, fitted and put in frame for it; fixed in the 
duty bya close application ; “attending on the Lord without distraction.” 

Secondly. How he excites himself to the duty of praise; ver. 8,“ Awake up my 
glory,” that is, my tongue, Our mune is our glory, and never more so than 
when it is employed in praising God. Or, my soul, that must be first awakened. 
Dull and sleepy devotions will never be acceptable to God; we must stir up 
ourselves and all that is within us to praise God; witha holy fire must that 
sacrifice be kindled, and ascend in a holy flame. David’s tongue w ill lead, and 
his psaltery and harp will follow, in these hymns of praise. ‘1 myself will 
awake,” not only I will not be dead, and drowsy, and careless in this work, but 
1 will be in the most lively frame that may be, as one now!) awakened out of 
a refreshing sleep. _He will awake early to this work, early in the Cres 
to begin the day with God; early in the beginnings of a mercy. When God 
is coming towards us with his favours, we must go forth to meet hime with our 

raises. 

Thirdly. How he pleaseth himself, and (as ] may say) even prides himself in 
the work of praise. So far is he from being ashamed to own his obligations to 
God, and dependence upon him, that he resolves to praise him vr pe the people, 
and to sing unto him among the nations, ver. 9. ‘his intimates, 1. ‘That his own 
heart was much affected and enlarged in praising God. He would even make 
the earth ring with his sacred songs, that all might take notice how much 
he thought himself indebted to the goodness of God. 2. That he desired to 
bring cher’ in to join with him in praising God. He will publish God’s praises 
among the people, that the knowledge, and fear, and love of God might be pro- 
pagated, and the ends of the earth might see his salvation. When David was 
driven out into heathen lands, he would not only not worship their gods, but he 
would openly avow his veneration for the God of Israel, would take his religion 
along with him wherever he went, would endeavour to bring others in love 
with it, and leave the sweet savour ‘of it behind im. David in his psalms, which 
fill the’ universal church, and “re to the end of time, may be said to be still 
Peeing God among the people, and singing to him among the nations, for, 
all good people ah use of his words in praising God. ‘Thus St. John in 
his waiings is said to “prophesy again before many peoples and nations,” 
Rev. x. 11. 

Fourthly. How he furnisheth himself with matter for ptasse ver. 10. That 
which was the matter of his hope and comfort, ver. 3, “ God shall send forth his 
mercy and his truth,” is here the matter of his thanksgiving : “Thy mercy is 
great unto the heavens,” that is, it is great beyond conception and expression ; 

‘and thy truth unto the clouds,” that is, it is great beyond discovery, for what 
eye can reach that which is wrapped up in the clouds? God's mercy and truth 
reach to the heavens, for they wi bring all such to heaven as lay up their trea- 
sure in them, and build their hopes upon them. Gods mercy and truth are 
praised even to the heavens, that is, by all the bright and blessed inhabitants of 
the upper world, who are continually raising God’s praises to the highest, while 
David on earth is endeavouring to spread his praises to the farthest, ver. 9. 

Fifthly. How he leaves it at last to God to glorify his own name; ver. 1), “Be 
thou exalted, O God.” The same words which he had used, ver. 5, to sum up 
his prayers in, he here useth again (and no vain 2 gto to sum up his praises 
in; Lord, I desire to exalt thy name, and that all the creatures may exalt it; 
but what can the best of us do towards by Lord, take the work into thine ow n 
hands; do it thyself, “ be thou exalted, O God.” In the praises of the churen 
triumphant thou art exalted to the heaven, and in the praises of the church 
militant thy glory is Het Dara all the earth ; but thou art above all the bless- 
ing and praise of both, Nek. ix. 5, and therefore, Lord, exalt thyself “ above the 
heavens, and above all the earth 276 Father, glorify thine own name; thou hast 
gloritied it, glorify it yet again.” 
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It has been said that although the tears of mourners were ayn Git slikocgl Us Gears ot inoumners were oallected 
in small bottles, called lachrymatories, among the Greeks and Romans, 
no such custom existed among the Hebrews. But in the presence of 
a passage like the one before us, the utmost we can say is that, 
although no clear record of such a custom among the Hebrews exists, 
there is proof in these words that they must have been acquainted 
with such a custom. Dr. Kitto says the modern Persians weep 


abundantly in their annual lamentations for Ali, and that han at 


PSALM BVIITE 


PSALM LVIII. 


It is the probable conjecture of some, Amyraldus particularly, that before Saul began to 
prosecute David by force of arms, and raised the militia to seize him, he formed a 
process against him by course of Jaw; upon which he was condemned unheard, and 
attainted as a traitor by the great council, or supreme court of judicature, and then 
proclaimed an outlaw; gui caput gerit lupinum,— an outlawed wolf,’ whom any man 
might kill, and no man might protect. And upon occasion of passing this bill of 
attainder, which the elders did to curry favour with Saul, David penned this psalm, 
wherein, I. He describes their sin, and aggravates that, ver. 1—5. II. He imprecates 
and foretells their ruin, and the judgments which the righteous God would bring upon 
them for their injustice, ver. 6—9; which would redound, 1, To the comfort of the 
saints, ver. 10; 2. To the glory of God, ver. 11. Sin appears here both exceedingly 
sinful and exceedingly dangerous, and God a just avenger of wrong; with which we 
should be affected in singing this psalm. 


To the chief Musician, Al-taschith, Michtam of David. 
O ye indeed speak righteousness, O congregation ? 
Do ye judge uprightly, O ye sons of men ? 
2 Yea, in heart ye work wickedness ; 
Ye weigh the violence of your hands in the earth. 
3 The wicked are estranged from the womb: 
They go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies. 
4 Their poison és like the poison of a serpent: 
They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; 
Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
Charming never so wisely. 


SERPENT CHARMERS. 


We have reason to think that this psalm refers to the malice of Saul and his 

janizaries against David, because it bears the same inscription (Al-taschith, and 
lichtam of David,) with that which goes before and that which follows, both 

which appear by the title to have been penned with reference to that persecu- 
tion through which God preserved him that he was not destroyed, Al-taschith, 
‘destroy not;’ and therefore the psalms he then penned were precious to him, 
Michtam, David's jewels, as Dr. Hammond translates it. In these verses David, 
not as a king, for he was not yet come to the throne, but as a prophet, in God’s 
name arraigns and convicts his judges, with more authority and justice than 
they shewed in prosecuting him, Two things he chargeth them with: | 

First. The corruption of their government. They were a congregation, a 
bench of justices, nay, perhaps a congress or convention of the states, from 
whom one might have expected fair dealing, for they were men learned in the 
laws, had been brought up in the study of these statutes and judgments, which 
were so righteous, that those of other nations were not to be compared with 
them. One cannot think a congregation of such could be bribed and biassed 
with pensions, and yet it seems they were, because the son of Kish could do 
that for them which the son of Jesse could not, 1 Sam. xxii. 7. He had vine- 
yards, and fields, and preferments to give them, and therefore to please him 
they would do any thing, right or wrong. Of all the melancholy views which 

*Solomon took of this earth and its grievances, nothing vexed him so much as to 
see that in the place of judgment wickedness was there, Hecl. iii. 16. So it was 
in Saul’s time. ; ~ 

1. The judges would not do right, would not protect or vindicate oppressed 
innocency ; ver. 1, ‘Do ye indeed speak righteousness, or Judge uprightly?” 
No, you are far from it, your own consciences cannot but tell you that you do not 
discharge the trust reposed in you as magistrates, . which you are obliged to 
be “a terror to evildoers, and a praise to them that do well.” Is this the justice 
you pretend to administer? Is this the patronage, this the countenance which 
au honest man, and an honest cause, may expect from you; remember you are 
sons of men, mortal and dying, and that stand upon the same level before God 
with the meanest of those you trample upon, and must yourselves be called to 
an account and judged. Yon are sons uf men, and therefore we may appeal to 
yourselves, and to that law of nature which is written in every man’s heart, 
*“Do ye indeed speak righteousness?” And will not your second thoughts 
correct what you have done? Note, It is good for us often to reflect upon what 
we say with chia serious question, Do we indeed speak righteousness? That we 
may unsay what we have spoken amiss, and may proceed no farther in it. 

2. ‘Chey did a great deal of wrong; they used their power for the support 
of injury and oppression; ver. 2, “In heart you work wickedness.” All the 
wickedness of the life is wrought in the heart. It intimates that they wrought 
with a great deal ay ee and management, not by surprise, but with premedita- 
tion and design, and with a strong inclination to it, and resolution in it. ‘The 
more there is of the heart in any act of wickedness the worse it is, Eccl. viii. 11. 
And what was their wickedness? It follows: “ You weigh the violence of your 
hands in the earth,” cr in the land, the peace of which you are appointed to be 
the conservators of. They did all the violence and injury they could, either to 


the height of their grief a priest sometimes goes round to each person, 
and collects the tears with a piece of cotton, from which he presses 
them into a bottle, preserving them with the greatest care;” 1.¢., we 
suppose, he pretends to do so. 

lvii. Title. The words ‘“‘Al-taschith” signify “destroy not,” and pro- 
bably were the commencement of a song or hymn, to the tune of 
which this psalm was sung by the Jews. 

lviii. 2. “Ye weigh the violence of your hands in the earth” may 
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enrich or revenge themselves, and they weighed it; that is, ist. They 11it with 
a great deal of craft and caution; You frame it by rule and line, so the word 
signifies, that it may effectually answer your mischievous intentions ; such mas= 
ters are you of the art of oppression. 2nd. They did it under colour of justice, 
They held the balances (the emblem of justice) in their hands as if they designed 
to do right, and right is expected from them, but the result is violence and 
oppression, which is done the more effectually for being done under the 
umbrage of law and right. 

Secondly. The corruption of their nature. This was the root of bitterness 
from which that gall and wormwood sprung; ver. 3, “The wicked,” who in 
heart work wickedness, “are estranged from the womb,” estranged from God 
and all good, alienated from the Divine life, and its principles, powers, and 
pleasures, Eph. iv. 18. A sinful state is a state of estrangement from that 
acquaintance with God and service of him which we were made for. Let none 
wonder that these wicked men dare do such things, for wickedness is bred in 
the bone with them; they brought it into the world with them, they have in 
their natures a strong inclination to it, they learned it from their wiaken paren 
and have been trained up in it by a bad education; they are called, and m 
miscalled, transgressors from the womb, one can therefore expect no other but 
that they will deal very treacherously : see Isa. xlviii. 8. ‘They go astray from 
God and their duty as soon as they be born, that is, as soon as poaniils they 
can; the foolishness that is bound up in their hearts presently appears with the 
first operations of reason; as the wheat springs up, the tares spring up with it. 
Three instances are here given of the corruption of nature: 

1, Falsehood. They soon learn to speak lies, and bend their tongues like their 
bow for that purpose, Jer. ix. 3. ow soon will little children tell a lie to 
excuse a fault, or in their own commendation! no sooner can they speak but 
they speak to God’s dishonour. Tongue sins are some of the first of our actual 
transgressions. 

2. Malice,s Their poison, that is, their ill-will, and the spite they bore to 
goodness and all good men, spartioutarly to David, was like the poison of a 
serpent, innate, venomous, and very mischievous, and that which they can never 
be cured of. We pity a dog that is poisoned by accident, but hate a serpent that 
is poisonous by nature. Such was the cursed emnity in this serpent’s brood 
against the Lord and his anointed. . . 

3. Untractableness. They are malicious, and nothing will work upon them, 
no reason, no kindness, to mollify them, and bring them to a better temper. 
“They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear,” ver. 4,5. The psalmist 
having compared these, wicked men, whom he here complains of, to serpents, 
for their poisonous malice, takes occasion from thence upon another account to 
compare them to the deaf adder, or viper, concerning which there was then this 
vulgar tradition, that whereas by music, or some other art, they had a way of 
charming serpents, so as either to destroy them or at least disable them to do 
mischief, this deaf adder would lay one ear to the ground, and stop the other 
with her tail, so that she could not hear the voice of the enchantment, and so 
defeated the intention of it, and secured herself. The using of this comparison 
doth neither verify the story, nor, if it were true, Petes the use of this enchant- 
ment; for it is only an allusion to the report of such a thing, to illustrate the 
obstinacy of sinners in a sinful way. God’s design in his word and providence 
is to cure serpents of their sect AS To this end, how wise, how powerful, 
how well-chosen are the charms! ow forcible the right words! But allin 
vain with the most of men; and what is the reason? It is because they will 
not hearken. None so deaf as those that will not hear. We have piped unto 
ee and yor have not danced; how should they, when they have stopped 
their ears 


6 Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth: 
Break out the great teeth of the young lions, O Lorp. 
7 Let them melt away as waters which run continually : 
When he bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows, let them 
be as cut in pieces. 
8 Asa snail which melteth, let every one of them pass away : 


9 Before your pots can feel the thorns, [see the sun. 


He shall take them away as with a whirlwind, both living, 
and in Ais wrath. 
10 The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance: 
He shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked. 
11 So that a man shall say, Verily ¢here is a reward for the 


righteous : 
Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth. 


In these verses we have, _ : 2 é i 

First. David’s prayers against his enemies, and all the like enemies of God’s 
church and people; for as such he looks upon them, and is acted by a public 
spirit in praying against them, and not by any private revenge. 

1. He prays that they might be disabled to do any farther mischief; ver. 6, 
“ Break their teeth, O God.” Not so much that they might not feed themselves, 
as that they might not be able to make a prey of others, Ps. iii. 7. He doth not 
say, Break their necks; no, let them live to repent, “Slay them not, lest. my 
people forget ;” but break their teeth for they are lions, they are young lions 
that live by rapine. ¢ 2 . ; 

2. That they might be disappointed in the plots they had already laid, and 
might not gain their point. “ When he bendeth his bow,” and takes aim “to 
shoot his arrows” at the upright in heart, “let them be as cut in pieces,” ver. 7. 
Let them fall at his feet, and never come near the mark. : 

3. That they and their interest might waste and come to nothing; that they 
might “melt away as waters that run continually,” that is, as the waters of 
a land-flood, which, though they seem formidable for a while, soon soak into the 
ground, or return to their channels. Or, in general, “as waters spilt upon the 

round, which cannot be gathered up again,” but gradually dries away and 
aisatpearss Such shall the floods of ungodly men be which make us afraid 
sometimes, Ps. xviii. 4; so shall the proud waters be reduced which threaten 
to go over our soul, Ps, cxxiv. 4,5. Let us by faith then see what they shall be, 
aad then we shall not fear what they are. He prays, ver. 8, that they might 
melt as a snail; which wastes by her own motion, in every stretch it makes, 
leaving some of its moisture behind, which by degrees must needs consume it, 
though it make a path to shine after it. He that like a snail in her house is 


lenus sui,—‘full of himself ;’ that pleaseth himself, and trusts to himself, doth 
Bat consume himself, and will quickly bring himself’ to nothing. And he prays, 


mean “ye weigh out, or distribute, in the land violence with your 
hands.” They dealt violently and oppressively with men. ; 
lviii. 3. For “estranged,” i.e. alienated, some read, “they 
wander.” ; t ered 
lviii. 4, 5. Many kinds of serpents are known in Western Asia, 
but very few are charmed. The practice of charming is, however, 
of very ancient origin, and is still prevalent in Asia and in Africa, 
Compare Eccles. x. 11; Jer. viii. 17. Verse 5 may hae 


Like the untimely birth of a woman, that they may not 
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that they might be “like the untimely birth of a woman;” which dies as soon 
as it begins to live, and never seen the sun. Job in his passion wished himself 
had been such a one, Jeb iii. 16; out he knew not what he said. We may in 
faith pray against the gg Ne of the church’s enemies, as the prophet doth, 
Hos. ix. 14, “Give them, O Lord, what wilt thou give them? Give them a 
miscarrying womb, and dry breasts.” Which explains this here. 

Secondly. His predictions of their ruin; ver. 9, “ Before your pots can feel 
the” heat of a fire of “thorns” made under them, which they will presently 
do,—for it is a quick fire, and violent while it lasts,—so speedily, with such a 
hasty and vehement flame, God shall lag them away; as terribly and as 
irresistibly as with a whirlwind, as it were alive, as it were in fury. ‘The pro- 
verbial expressions are somewha€ difficult, but the sense is plain. 1. That the 
judgments of God oftentimes surprise wicked people in the midst of their 
jollity, and hurry them away of a sudden. When they are beginning to walk 
in the light of their own fire, and the sparks of their own kindling, they are 
made to lie down in sorrow, Jsa. 1. 11; and their laughter proves like the 
erackling of thorns under a pot, the comfort of which is soon gone, ere they 
can say, “ Alas, lam warm,” Heel. vii. 6. 2. That there is no standing before 
the destruction that comes from the Almighty; for “ Who knows the power 
of God’s anger?” When God will take sinners away, dead or alive, they cannot 
contest with him. “The wicked is driven away in his wickedness.” Now there 
are two things which the psalmist promiseth himself would be the good effects 
of sinners’ destruction : 

_Ist. That saints would be encouraged and comforted by it; ver. 10, “The 
righteous shall rejoice when he sees the vengeance.” The pomp and power, 
the prosperity and success of the wicked is a discouragement to the righteous ; 
it saddens their hearts, and weakens their hands, and is sometimes a strong 
temptation to them to question their foundations, Ps. Ixxiii. 2, 13. But when 
they see the judgments of God hurrying them away, and just vengeance taken 
on them for all the mischief they have done to the people of God, they rejoice 
in the satisfaction thereby given to their doubts, and the confirmation thereby 
given to their faith in the providence of God, and his justice and righteousness 
in governing of the world. ‘hey shall rejoice in the victory thus gained over 
that temptation, by seeing their end, Ps. lxxiii. 17. “He shall wash his feet in 
the blood of the wicked;” that is, there shall be abundance of blood shed 
Ps. \xviii. 23; and it shall be as great a refreshment to the saints to see Go 
glorified in the ruin of sinners as it is to a weary traveller to have his feet 
washed. It shall likewise contribute to their sanctification; the sight of the 
vengeance shall make them tremble before God, Ps. exix. 120, and shall con- 
vince them of the evil of sin, and the obligations they lie under to that God 
who pleads their cause, and will suffer no man to do them wrong, and go 
unpunished for it. The joy of the saints in the destruction of the wicked, 
is then a holy joy, and justifiable, when it helps to make them holy, and to 
purify them from sin. 


2nd. That sinners would be convinced and converted by it, ver. 11. The 
vengeance God sometimes takes on the wicked in this world will bring men to 
“Verily, there is a reward for the righteous.” Any man ma aw this 


Say, 

inierehee from such proyidences; and many a man shall, who before denied 
even these plain truths, or doubted of them. Some shall have this confession 
extorted from them; others shall have their minds so changed, that they shall 
willingly own it, and thank God who has given them to see it, and see it with 
satisfaction :—that God is ; and, First. That he is the bountiful Rewarder of 
his saints and servants. Verily,’ (‘however it be,’ so it may be read,) ‘there 
is a fruit to the righteous;’ whatever damage a man may sustain, whatever 
hazard he may run, and whatever hardship he may undergo for his religion, 
he shall not only be no loser, but an unspeakable gainer by it in the issue. Even 
in this world “there is a reward for the righteous ;” they shall be reeompensed 
in the earth. They shall be taken notice of; honoured and protected, that 
seemed slighted, despised, and abandoned. Secondly. That he is the righteous 
Governor of the world; and will surely reckon with the enemies of his kingdom. 
Verily, however it be, though wicked people prosper, and bid defiance to 
Divine justice, yet it shall be made to appear to their confusion, that the 
world is not governed by chance, but by a Being of infinite wisdom and justice ; 
“there is a God that judgeth in the earth,” though he has prepared his throne 
in the heavens. He presides in all the affairs of the children of men, and 
directs and disposeth them Peckn | to the counsel of his will to his own 
glory; and he will punish the wicked, not only in the world to come, but in 
the earth, where they have laid up their treasure, and promised themselves a 
happiness,—“ In the earth” that the Lord may be known by the judgments which 
he executeth ; and they may be taken as earnests of a judgment to come. “He 
is a God,” so we read, not a weak man, not an angel, not a mere name, not (as 
the atheists suggest) a creature of men’s fear and fancy; not a deified hero, 
not the sun and moon, as idolaters imagined, but a God, a self-existent, perfect 
Being; he it is that judgeth the earth. His favour, therefore, let us seek ; from 
whom every man’s judgment proceeds, and to him let all judgment be referred. 


PSALM LIX. 


This psalm is of the same nature and scope with six or seven foregoing psalms. They 
are all David’s complaints of the malice of his enemies, and of their cursed and cruel 
designs against him; his prayers and prophecies against them; and his comfort and 
confidence in God as his God, The first is the language of nature, and may be 
allowed; the second of a prophetical spirit, looking forward to Christ, and the 
enemies of his kingdom, and therefore not to be dravn into a precedent; the third, 
of grace and a most holy faith, which ought to be imitated by every one of us. In 
this psalm, I. He prays to God to defend and deliver him from his enemies, repre- 
senting them as very ill men, barbarous, malicious, and atheistical, ver. 1—7. II. He 
foresees and foretells the destruction of his enemies, which he would give to God the 
glory of, ver. 8—17. As far as it appears that any of the particular enemies of God's 
people fall under these characters, we may in singing this psalm read their doom, 
and foresee their ruin. 


To the chief Musician, Al-taschith, Michtam of David; when Saul sent, and 
they watched the house to kill him. 


ELIVER me from mine enemies, O my God: 
Defend me from them that rise up against me 

2 Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, 

And save me from bloody men. 
8 For, lo, they lie in wait for my soul : 

The mighty are gathered against me ; 

Not for my transgression, nor for my sin, O Lorp. 
4 They run and prepare themselves without my fault: 


“ which will not hearken to the voice of enchanters, and the cunning 
charmer with charms.” P 

lviii. 9, A difficult verse, and apparently addressed by the psalmist 

to his enemies. The first clause, “before your pots perceive the 

* means, of course, “before your pots are heated by the thorn 


indled under them.” Here the word thorn is in the singular, and 
is phrase in which it stands may be figurative or proverbial, The 


second clause must be explained in connection with the first, and 


Awake to help me, and behold 
Thou therefore, O Lorp God of hosts, the God of Israel, 
Awake to visit all the heathen: 
Be not merciful to any wicked transgressors. 
6 They return at evening: 
They make a noise like a dog, 
And go round about the city. 
7 Behold, they belch out with their mouth: 
Swords are in their lips: 
For who, say they, doth hear ? 


Selah. 


un 


LE 


BANDITTI.—ver. 3. 


The title of this psalm acquaints us particularly with the oceasion on which 
it was penned; it was when Saul sent a parts of his guards to beset David’s 
house in the night, that they might seize him and kill him; we have the story 
1 Sam. xix. 11. It was when his hostilities against David were newly begun; 
and he had but just before narrowly escaped Saul’s javelin. ‘These first 
eruptions of Saul’s malice could not but put David into disorder, and be both 
grievous and terrifying ; and yet he kept up his communion with God, and such 
a composure of mind as that he was never out of frame for prayer and praises. 
Happy they whose intercourse with Heaven is not intercepted or broken in 
upon by their cares, or griefs, or fears, or any of the hurries (whether outward 
or inward) of an afflicted state. In these verses, 

First. David prays to be delivered out of the hands of his enemies, and that 
their cruel designs against him might be defeated; ver. 12, “ Deliver me from 
mine enemies, O my God.” ‘Thou art God, and canst deliver me; my God, 
under whose protection Il have put myself; and thou hast promised me to be 
a God all-sufticient, and therefore in honour and faithfulness thou wilt deliver 
me. Set me on high out of the reach of the power and malice of them that 
rise up against me, and above the fear of it. Let me be safe, and see myself so, 
safe and easy, safe and satisfied. O deliver me, and save me. He cries out 
as one ready to perish; and that had his eye to God only for salvation and 
deliverance. He prays, ver. 4, “ Awake to help me;” take cognizance of my 
case, behold that with an eye of pity, and exert thy power for myrelief. ‘Thus 
the disciples in the storm awoke Christ, saying, ‘“ Master, save us, we perish ;” 
and thus earnestly should we pray daily, to be defended and delivered from our 
spiritual enemies; the temptations of Satan, and the corruptions of our own 
hearts which war against our spiritual life. 

Secondly. He pleads for deliverance. Our God gives us leave not only to 
pray, but to plead with him; “to order our cause before him, and to fill our 
mouth with arguments ;” not to move him, but to move ourseives. David doth 
8o here. 

1, He pleads the ill character of his enemies. They are workers of iniquity 
and therefore not only his enemies, but God’s enemies. They are pigoss men, 
and therefore not only his enemies, but enemies to all mankind; Lord, let not 
the workers of iniquity prevail against one that is a worker of righteousness; 
nor bloody men against a merciful man, : ; . 

2. He pleads their malice against him, and the imminent danger he was in 
from them, ver. 3. Their spite is great ; They aim at my soul, my life, my better 
part; they are subtle and very politic, they lie in wait, taking an opportunity 
to do me a mischief. ‘They are all mighty, men of honour and estates, and 
interest in court and country; they are in a confederacy, they are united by 
league, and actually gathered together against me; combined both in con- 
sultation and action. ‘hey are very ingenious in their contrivances, and very 
industrious in the prosecution of rena ver. 4, “They run und prepare them- 
selves,” with the utmost speed and fury to do mea mischief. He takes particular 
notice of the brutish carriage of the messengers that Saul sent to take him ; 
ver. 6, “They return at evening” from the posts assigned them in the day, to 
apply themselves to their works of darkness, (their night work which may well 
be their day shame,) and then “ they make a noise” like a hound in pursuit of the 
hare. Thus did David's enemies when they came to take him, raise an outery 
against him as a rebel, and a traitor, and a man not fit to live; with this clamour 
“they went round about the city,” to put David into an ill name, if possible, to 
set the mob against him, at least to prevent their being incensed against them; 
which otherwise they had reason to fear they would be, so much was David 
their darling. ‘Thus the persecutors of our Lord Jesus, who are compared to 


means that God will sweep away their “thorn,” the means on which 
they relied, like a piece of green wood on fire. The words may be 
translated, “He shall sweep it away as if it were alive (green) and 
burning.” 

lix. Fa To this day dogs may be called the scavengers of Oriental 
towns, They exist without owners, in large numbers, and wander 
about the streets ready to devour whatever they ean find. Their 
condition and habits are again referred to in verses 14, 15. 
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dogs, Ps. xxii. 16, ran him down with noise, for else they could not have taken 
him, at least “not on the feast day, lest there should be an uproar among the 
eople.” They belch out with their mouth the malice that boils in their 
ewe: ver. 7, “ Swords are in their lips,” that is, reproaches that wound my 
heart with grief, Ps. xlii. 10; and slanders that wound my reputation, and 
stab that. They were continually suggesting that which drew and whet Saul’s 
swerd against him, and the fault is laid upon the false accusers. The sword, 
perhaps, had not been in Saul’s hand, if it had not been first in their lips. 

5. Ile pleads his own innocency, not as to God, (he was never backward to 
own himself guilty before him,) but as to his persecutors; what they charged 
him with was utterly false, nor had he ever said or done any thing to deserve 
such treatment from them; ver. 3, “ Not for my transgression, nor for my sin, 
© Lord;” thou knowest, who knowest all things. And again, ver. 4, “ without 
my fault.” Note, ist. The innocency of the godly will not secure them from 
the malignity of the wicked. Those that are harmless like doves yet for 
Christ’s sake are hated of all men, as if they were noxious like serpents, and 
obnoxious accordingly. 2nd. Though our innocency will not secure us from 
troubles, yet it will greatly support and comfort us under our troubles. ‘The 
testimony of our conscience for us, that we have behaved ourselves well 
towards those that behave themselves ill towards us, will be very much our 
rejoicing in the day of evil. 3rd. If we are conscious to ourselves of our inno- 
cency, we may with humble confidence appeal to God, and beg of him to plead 
our injured cause, which he will do in due time. 

4. He pleads that his enemies were profane and atheistical, and bolstered 
themselves up in their enmity to David with the contempt of God; “ For who, 
say they, doth hear?” ver. 7. Not God himself, Ps. x. 11; xciv.7. Note, It is 
not strange if those regard not what they say who have made themselves 
believe that God regards not what they say. 

Thirdly. He refers himself and his cause to the just judgment of God, ver. 5. 
The Lord, the Judge, be judge between him and his perseecutors. In this 
appeal to God he has an eye to him as the Lerd of hosts, that has power to 
execute judgment, having all creatures, even hosts of angels, at his command; 
and as the God of Israel, to whom he was in a peculiar manner king and 
judge, and would appear on the behalf of those that are upright, that are 
Israelites indeed. When Saul’s hosts persecuted him, he had recourse to God 
as the Lord of all hosts; when those maligned him who in spirit were strangers 
to the commonwealth of Israel, he had recourse to God as the God of Israel. 
He desires, that is, he is very sure, that God will awake to visit all the nations ; 
will make an early and exact inquiry into the controversies and quarrels that 
are among the children of men. There will be a day of visitation, Jsa. x. 3; 
and to that day David refers himself with this solemn appeal, “Be not mer- 
ciful to any wicked transgressors, Selah;” mark that. 1. If David were 
conscious to himself that he was a wicked transgressor, he would not expect 
to find mercy. But as to his enemies he could say, he was no transgressor at 
all; ver. 3, 4, “ Not for my transgression,” and therefore thou wilt appear for 
me. As to God, he could say he was no wicked transgressor ; for though he 
had transgressed, he was a penitent transgressor, and did not obstinately 
persist in what he had done amiss. 2. He knew his enemies were wicked 
transgressors ; wilful, and malicious, and hardened in their transgressions, 
both against God and man; and therefore he sues for justice against them. 
“ Judgment without mercy.” Let not those expect to find merey who never 
shewed mercy, for such are wicked transgressors. 


8 But thou, O Lorp, shalt laugh at them ; 
Thou shalt have all the heathen in derision. 
9 Because of his strength will I wait upon thee: 
For God ts my defence. 
The God of my mercy shall prevent me: 
God shall let me see my desire upon mine enemies. 
Slay them not, lest my people forget : 
Scatter them by thy power; 
And bring them down, O Lord our shield. 
For the sin of their mouth and the words of their lips 
Let them even be taken in their pride: , 
And for cursing and lying which they speak. [not be: 
Consume ¢hem in wrath, consume them, that they may 
And let them know that God ruleth in Jacob 
Unto the ends of the earth. Selah. 
And at evening let them return ; 
And let them make a noise like a dog, 
And go round about the city. 
Let them wander up and down for meat, 
And grudge if they be not satisfied. 
But I will sing of thy power; 
Yea, I will sing aloud of thy mercy in the morning: 
For thou hast been my defence and refuge in the day of 
Unto thee, O my strength, will I sing: [my trouble. 
For God és my defence, and the God of my mercy. 
David here encourageth himself in reference to the threatening power of his 


enemies with a pious resolution to wait upon God, and a believing expectation 
that he should yet praise him. 

First. He resolves to wait upon God; ver. 9, “Because of his strength,” 
either the strength of his enemies, the fear of which drove him to God, or 
becanse of God’s strength, the hope of which drew him to God, “ will I wait 
upon thee,” with a believing dependence upon thee, and confidence in thee. 
It is our wisdom and duty in times of danger and difficulty to wait upon God 
for he is our defence, our high place, in whom we shall be safe. He hopes, 

1, That God will be to him a God of mercy; ver. 10, “The God of my mercy 
shall prevent me” with the blessings of his goodness, and the gifts of his mercy; 
prevent my fears, prevent my prayers, and be better to me than my own expect- 
ations. Itis very comfortable to us in prayer to eye God, not only as the God 
of merey, but as the God of our mercy, the author of all good in us, and the 
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13 


14 


16 
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giver of all good to us. Whatever mercy there is in God, it is laid up for us, 
and is ready to be laid out upon us. Justly doth the psalmist call God’s mercy 
his mercy ; for all the blessings of the new covenant are called the sure mercies 
of David, Jsa. lv. 3; and they are sure to all the seed. 

2. That he will be to his persecutors a God of vengeance. His expectation of 
this he expresseth partly by way of prediction, and partly by way of petition, 
which comes all to one; for his prayer that it might be so amounts to a pro- 
phecy that it shall be so. And so here are several things which he foretells 
concerning his enemies, or observers, that sought occasions against him, and 
opportunity to do him a mischief; in all which he should see his desire, not a 
passionate or revengeful desire, but a believing desire upon them, ver. 10. 

Ist. He foresees that God would expose them to scorn, as they had indeed 
made themselves ridiculous, ver. 8. They think God doth not hear them, doth 
not heed them, “but thou, O Lord, shalt laugh at them” for their folly, to 
think that he that planted the ear shall not hear ; and thou shalt have, not them 
only, but all other such heathenish people that live without God in the world 
in derision. Note, Atheists and persecutors are worthy to, be laughed at, and 
had in derision: see Ps. ii. 4; Pr. i. 26; /sa. xxxvii. 22. 

2nd. That God would make them standing monuments of his justice; ver. 1] 
“Slay them not,” let them not be killed outright, “lest my people forget.” i? 
the execution be soon done, the impressions of it will not be deep, and therefore 
will not be durable, but will quickly wear off. Swift destructions startle men 
for the present, but they are soon forgotten; for which reason he prays that 
this might be gradual: “ Scatter them by thy power,” and let them carry about 
with them in their wanderings such tokens of God’s displeasure as may spread 
the notice of their punishment to all parts of the country. Thus Cain himself, 
though a murderer, was not slain, lest the vengeance should be forgotten, but 
was sentenced to be a fugitive and a vagabond. Note, When we think God’s 
judgments come slowly upon sinners, we must conclude that God has wise 
and holy ends in the gradual proceedings of his wrath. So scatter them, as 
that they may never again unite to do mischief, “bring them down, O Lord, 
our shield.” If God have undertaken the protection of his people, as their 
shield, he will doubtless humble and abase all those that fight against them. 

3rd. That they might be dealt with according to their deserts; ver. 12, “ For 
the sin of their mouth, even for the words of their lips;” for every word they 
speak has sin in it. Let them for this be taken in their pride, even for their 
cursing others and themselves, (a sin Saul was subject to, 1 Sam. xiv. 28, 44,)” 
and lying. Note, First. There is a great deal of matigaity) ia tongue sins, 
more than is commonly thought of. Secondly. Cursing, and ying, and speak- 
ing proudly, are some of the worst of the sins of the tongue; and that man is 
truly miserable whom God deals with according to the desert of these, “making 
his own tongue to fall on him.” A 

4th. That God would glorify himself as Israel’s God and king in their 
destruction ; ver. 13, “ Consume them in wrath, consume them,” that is, fol- 
low them with one judgment after another till they be utterly ruined; let 
them be sensibly but gradually wasted, that they themselves, while they are in 
the consuming, may ioe and that the standers-by may likewise draw this 
inference from it, ‘That God ruleth in Jacob unto the ends of the earth.” 
Saul and his party think to rule and carry all before them, but they shall be 
made to know that there is a higher than they, that there is one who doth and 
will overrule them. ‘The design of God’s judgments is to convince men that 
the Lord reigns; that he fulfils his own counsels, gives law to all the creatures, 
and disposet all things to his own glory 3 so that the greatest of men are under 
his check, and he makes what use he pleases of them. He rules in Jacob, for 
there he keeps his court, there he is known, and his name is great ; but he rules 
to the end of the earth, for all nations are within the territories of his kingdom. 
‘He rules to the ends of the earth, even over those that know him not, but he 
rules for Jacob,’ so it may be read; he has an eye to the good of his church in 
the government of the world; the administrations of that government even to 
ve se of the earth, are “for Jacob his servant’s sake, and Israel’s his elect,” 

sa. xlv. 4. 

5th. That he would make their sin their punishment, ver. 14; compare ver. 6. 
Their sin was hunting for David, to make a prey of him; their punishment 
should be, that they should be reduced to such extreme poverty, that they 
should hunt about for meat to satisfy their hunger, and should miss of it as 
they missed of David. Thus they should be not cut off at once, but scattered, 
yer. 11, and gradually consumed, ver. 13. te! that die by famine die by 
inches, and feel themselves die, Lam. iy. 9. He foretells that they should be 
forced to beg their bread from door to door. First. That they should do it 
with the greatest regret and reluctancy imaginable. ‘‘ To beg they are ashamed,” 
(which makes it the greater punishment to them,) and therefore they do it at 
evening, when it begins to be dark, that they may not be seen; at the time when 
other bibles of prey creep forth, Ps. civ. 20. Secondly. That Pha! they should 
be very clamorous and loud in their complaints, which would proceed from 
a great indignation at their condition, which they cannot in the least degree 
reconcile themselves to. “They shall make a noise like a dog.” When they 
were in quest of David they made a noise like an angry dog snarling and bark- 
ing ; now, when they are in quest of meat, they shall make a noise like a hungry 
dog howling and wailing. Those that repent of their sins, when they are in 
trouble, mourn like doves; those whose hearts are hardened, when they are 
in trouble, make a noise like dogs, “like a wild bull in a net, full of the fury of 
the Lord:” see Hos. vii. 14, “They have not cried unto me with their heart, 
when they howled on their beds for corn and wine.” Thirdly. That the 
should meet with little relief, but the hearts of people should be very muc 
hardened towards them, so that they should “‘go round about the city, and 
wander up and down for meat,” ver. 15, and should get nothing but by dint of 
importunity, according to our marginal reading, ‘if they be not satisfied the 
will tarry all night ;’ so that what people do give them is not with good wi 
but only to be rid of them, lest by their continual coming they weary them 
Fourthly. That they should be insatiable, which is the greatest misery of all 
in a pour condition. “They are greedy dogs which can never have enough,” 
Isa. iyi. 11, “and ee grudge if they be not satisfied.” A contented man, if he 
has not what he would have, yet doth not grudge, doth not quarrel with Pro- 
vidence, nor fret within himself; but those whose god is their belly, if that be 
not filled, and its appetites gratified, fall out both with God and themselves. 
It is not poverty, but discontent, that makes a man par ee : 

Secondly. He expects to praise God, that God’s providence would find him 
matter for praise, and that God’s grace would work in him a heart for praise, 


ver. 16,17. Observe, | L. Seid . 
1. What he would praise God for. 1st. He would praise his power, and his 
mercy; both should be the subject inatter of his song. Power without pees 
is to be dreaded; mercy without power is not what a man can expect muc 

benefit from ; but God’s power by which he is able to help us, and his merey by 
which he is inclined to help us, will justly be the everlasting praise of all the 
saints. 2nd. He would praise him because he had many a time and all along 
found him his defence and his refuge in the day of trouble. God brings his 
people into trouble, that they may experience his power and mores in protect- 
ing and sheltering them, and may have occasion to praise him. 3rd. He would 
praise him because he had still a dependence upon him, and a confidence in him, 


lix. 9. The Syriac is, ‘O God, thee will I praise, for thou art 
my refuge.” The Hebrew is abrupt, but may be translated, “As 
for his strength, I will wait upon thee, for God is my refuge.” 
In verse 17 we have manifestly a repetition of this, but with some 
change, “Unto thee, O my strength, will I sing.” Some copies 
here also read “my strength” for “his strength;” and a com- 
parison of the Hebrew words in the two verses suggests that the 
reading followed by the Syriac translator, “thee will I praise,” 
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was the same in verse 9 as it is in verse 17. God is called the ~ 
Strength of his people; and if the reading, “my strength,” could 
be justified here, all difficulty would vanish, so far as translation is 
concerned, . 
lix. 11—13. The first and last of these petitions seem contra- 
dictory, but really are not so. - The first is that the enemies may 
not be actually and suddenly slain, and the other that they may 
eventually be removed or brought to an end 
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as his strength to support him and carry him on in his duty, his defence to keep 
him safe from evil, and the God of his mercy to make him happy and easy. He that 
is all this to us is certainly worthy of our best affections, praises, and services. 
2. How he would praise God. Ist. He would sing. As that is a natural 
expression of joy, so it is an instituted ordinance for the exerting and exciting 
of holy joy and thankfulness. 2nd. He would sing aloud, as one much affected 
with the glory of God, that was not ashamed to own it, and that desired to 
affect others with it. He will sing of God’s power, but he will sing aloud of his 
mercy ; the consideration of that raises his affections more than any thing else. 
3rd. He would sing aloud in the morning, when his spirits were most fresh and 
lively. God's compassions are new every morning, and therefore it is fit to 
begin the day with his praises. 4th. He would sing unto God, ver. 17, to his 
honour and glory, and with him in his eye. As we must direct our prayers to 
God, so to him we must direct our praises and must look up, making melody to 


the Lord. 
PSALM LX. 


After many psalms which David penned in a day of distress, this comes, which was cal- 
culated for a Gay of triumph; it was penned after he was settled on the throne, upon 
occasion of an illustrious victory which God blessed his forces with over the Syrians 
and Edomites, It was when David was in the zenith of his prosperity, and the affairs 
of his kingdom seem to have been in a better posture than ever they were either before 
or after: see 2 Sam. viii. 3,13; 1 Chr. xviii. 3,12. David in prosperity was as devout 
as David in adversity. In this psalm, I. He reflects upon the ill state of the public 
interests for many years, in which God had been contending with them, ver. 1—3. 
II. He takes notice of the happy turn lately given to their affairs, ver. 4. II]. 
He prays for the deliverance of God's Israel from their enemies, ver. 5. IV. He 
triumphs in hope of their victories over their enemies, and begs of God to carry them on 
and complete them, ver. 6—-12._ In singing this psalm we may have an eye both to the 
acts of the church and to the state of our own souls, both which have their struggles. 


To the chief Musician upon Shushan-eduth, Michtam of David, to teach; when 
he strove with Aram-naharaim and with Aram-zobah, when Joab returned, 
and smote of Edom in the valley of salt twelve thousand. 


GOD, thou hast cast us off, thou hast scattered us, 
Thou hast been displeased ; O turn thyself to us again. 
2 Thou hast made the earth to tremble; thou hast broken it: 
Heal the breaches thereof ; for it shaketh. 
8 Thou hast shewed thy people hard things : 
Thou hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment. 
4 Thou hast given a banner to them that fear thee, 
That it may be displayed because of the truth. Selah. 
5 That thy beloved may be delivered ; 
Save with thy right hand, and hear me. 


The title gives us an account, 1. Of the Soon design of the psalm. It is 
Michtam, David’s jewel, and it is to teach. The Levites must teach it the 
people, and by it teach them both to trust in God, and to triumph in him; we 
must in it teach ourselves and one another. Ina day of public rejoicing, we 
have need to be taught to direct our joy to God, and to terminate it in him, to 
give none of that praise to the instruments of our, deliverance which is due 
to him only, and to encourage our oe with our joys. 2. Of the particular 
occasion of it. It was atatime, Ist. When he was in war with the Syrians 
and still had a conflict with them, both those of Mesopotamia and those o 
Zobah. 2nd. When he had sae a great victory over the Edomites by his 
forces under the command of Joab, who had left twelve thousand of the enemy 
dead upon the spot. David has an eye to both these concerns in this psalm; he 
is in care about his strife with the Assyrians, and in reference to that he prays. 
He is rejoicing in his success a peiha the Edomites, and with reference to that 
he triumphs, with a holy confidence in God, that he would complete the victory. 
We have our cares at the same time that we have our joys, an hs may serve 
for a balance to each other, that neither may exceed. They may likewise fur- 
nish us with matter both for prayer and praise, for both. must be laid before 
God with suitable affections and devotions. If one point be gained, yet in 
another we are still striving. The Edomites are vanquished, but the Syrians 
are not; therefore “let not him that girdeth on the harness boast as if he had 
put it off.” In these verses, which Lesa the psalm, we have, ' 

First. A melancholy memorial of the many disgraces and_disappointments 
which God had for some years past put the people under. During the reign 
of Saul, eepeciall in the latter end of it, and during David's struggle with the 
house of Saul, while he reigned over Judah only, the affairs of the kingdom 
were much perplexed, and the neighbour nations were vexatious to them. 
1. He complains of hard things which they had seen, that is, which they had 
suffered, ver. 3, while the Philistines and other ill neighbours took all advan- 
tages against them. God sometimes shews even his own people hard things 
in this world, that they may not take up their rest in it, but es dwell at ease 
in him only. 2. He owns God’s displeasure to be the cause of all the hardships 
they had undergone. “Thou hast been displeased” by us, displeased against 
us, ver. |, and in thy displeasure hast cast us off, and scattered us; hast put us 
out of thy protection, else our enemies could not have prevailed thus against 

. ‘They had never picked us up and made a prey of us, if thou hadst not 
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broke the staff of bands (Zec. xi. 14) by which we were united, and sc ecattered 
us. Whatever our trouble is, and whoever are the instruments of it, we must 
own the hand of God, his righteous hand, in it. 3. He laments the ill effects 
and consequences of the miscarriages of the late years. The whole nation was 
in a corvulsion; ‘Thou hast made the earth to tremble,” or the land. The 
generanty of the people had dreadful apprehensions of the issue of these things; 
the good people themselves were in a consternation. “ Thou hast made us tc 
drink the wine of astonishment.” We were like men intoxicated and at our 
wit’s end, not knowing how to reconcile these dispensations with God’s pro- 
mises and his relation to his people. We are at a gaze, can do nothing, nor 
know we what to do. 

Now this is mentioned here ‘to teach,’ that is, for the instruction of the people. 
When God is turning his hand in our favours, it is good to remember our 
former calamities. 1st. That we may retain the good impressions they mada 
upon us, and may have them revived. Our souls must still have the aftlic- 
tion and the misery in remembrance, that they may be humbled within us, 
Lam. iii. 19, 20. 2nd. That God’s goodness to us in relieving us and raising us 
up may be the more magnified; for it is as life from the dead, so strange, sc 
refreshing. Our calamities serve as foils to our joys. 3rd. That we may not 
be secure, but may always rejoice with trembling, as those that know not how 
soon we may be returned into the furnace again which we were lately taken 
out of, as the silver is when it is not thoroughly refined. 

Secondly. A thankful notice of the encouragement God had given them to 
hope that. though things had been long bad, they would now begin to mend; 
ver. 4, “ Thou hast given a banner to them that fear thee,” (for, as bad as the 
times are, there is a remnant among us that desire to fear thy name, for whom 
thou hast a tender concern) “that it may be displayed” by thee, “because of 
the truth” of thy promise, which thou wilt perform, and to be displayed by them 
in defence of truth and equity, Ps. xlv.4. This banner was David’s govern- 
ment, the establishment and enlargement of it over all Israel. The pious 
Israelites, who feared God, and had a regard to the Divine designation of David 
to the throne, took his elevation as a token for good, and like the lifting up of a 
banner to them. 1. It united them, as soldiers are gathered together to their 
colours. They that were scattered, ver. 1, divided among themselves, and so 
weakened and exposed, when he was fixed upon the throne, coalesced in him. 
2. It animated them, and put life and courage into them, as the soldiers are heart- 
ened by the sight of their banner. 3. It struck a terror upon their enemies, to 
whom they could now hang out a flag of detiance. Christ, the Son of David, is 
bes for an ensign of the people, /sa. xi. 10; for a banner to those that fear 

xod. In him, as the centre of their unity, they are gathered together in one; to 
him they seek, in him they glory and take courage ; his love is the banner over 
them, and in his name and strength they wage war with the powers Of darkness, 
and under him the church becomes terrible as an army with banners. 

Thirdly. An humble petition for seasonable mercy. ? 

1. That God would be reconciled to them, though he had been displeased with 
them. In his displeasure their calamities began, and therefore in his favour 
their prosperity must begin; “O turn thyself to us again,” ver. |; smile upon 
us, and take part with us; be at peace with us, and in that peace we shall have 
peace. Tranquillus Deus tranquillat omnia,— A God at peace with us spreads 
peace over all the scene.’ 

2. That they might be reconciled to one another, though they had been broken 
and wretchedly divided among themselves. “‘ Heal the breaches of our land,” 
ver. 2; not only the breaches made upon us by our enemies, but the breaches 
made among ourselves by our unhappy divisions. Those are breaches which 
the folly aid eorruption of man makes, and which nothing but the wisdom and 
grace of God can make up and repair, by pouring out a spirit of love and peace, 
by which only a shaken, shattered kingdom is set to rights, and saved from ruin. 

3. That thus they might be preserved out of the hands of their enemies; ver. 3, 
“That thy beloved may be delivered,” and not made a prey of, “save with thy 
right hand,” with thine own power, and by such instruments as thou art pleased 
to make the men of thy right hand, “and hear me.” ‘They that fear God are his 
beloved ; they are dear to him as the apple of his eye; they are often in distress, 
but they shall be delivered; God’s own right hand shall save them, for they that 
have his heart have his hand. “ Save them, and hear me.” Note, God’s praying 
people may take the general deliverances of the church as answers to their 
prayers in particular. If we improve what interest we have at the throne of 
grace for blessings for the public, and those blessings be bestowed, besides the 
share we have with others in the benefit of them, we may each of us say with a 
peculiar satisfaction, God has therein heard me, and answered me 


6 God hath spoken in his holiness ; 

I will rejoicé, I will divide Shechem, 
And mete out the valley of Succoth. 

7 Gilead zs mine, and Manasseh 7s mine ; 
Ephraim also 7s the strength of mine head ; 
Judah zs my lawgiver ; 

8 Moab zs my washpot ; 

Over Edom will I cast out my shoe : 
Philistia, triumph thou because of me. 

9 Who will bring me ivto the strong city ? 

Who will lead me into Edom ? 
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lix. 15. For “and grudge if they be not satisfied,” our translators 
put in the margin, “if they be not satisfied, then they will stay all 
night.” We may translate the first clause either “let them wander 
ubout for meat” or “they will wander about for meat.” The second 
clause is difficult in construction, and ambiguous in one of its 
principal words. It may mean, ‘ Let them not be satisfied, and pass 
the night so,” or “Let them abide unsatisfied,” or “If they be 
not satisfied, they will murmur.” The general sense of the verse 
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may be, ‘They will wander about for meat, and will continue un- 
satisfied,” or it may be a prayer for such to be the case. 

lx. Title. For “upon Shushan-eduth” we may render “over 
Shushan-eduth,” or “over the lily of witness,” though some think 
“eduth” is the name of a place. A division of singers seems to 
have been so called. See Psa. lxxx., Title. 

lx. 3. “Wine of astonishment” is wine causing confusion—e 
bitter draught. 
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10 Wéli not thou, O God, which hadst cast us off? 
And thou, O God, which didst uvt go out with our 
11 Give us help from trouble : [armies ? 
For vain 7s the help of man. 
12 Through God we shall do valiantly : 
For he 7¢ és tha¢ shall tread down our enemies. 


SHECHEM.—vVver. 6. 
David is here rejoicing in hopes and praying in hope. Such are the triumphs 
n 


of the saints, not so much upon the account of what they have in possession, as 
of what they have in prospect; ver. 6, “God hath spoken in his holiness;” that 
is, he hath given me his word of promise, has “sworn by his holiness, and he 
will not lie unto David,” Ps. 1xxxix. 35; therefore “I wil rejoice,” and please 
myself with hopes of the performance of the promise, which was intended for 
more than a pleasing promise. Note, God’s word of promise, being a firm foun- 
dation of hope, is a full fountain of joy to all believers. 

First. Two things David here rejoiceth in the prospect of : 

1. The perfecting of this revolution in his own kingdom. God, having spoken 
1n his holiness, that David shall be king, he doubts not but the kingdom is ail 
his own, as sure as if it were already in his hand. “I will divide Shechem,” a 
pleasant city in mount Ephraim, “and mete out the valley of Succoth” as m 
own; ver. 7, “ Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is mine,” and both entirely reduced. 
Ephraim would furnish him with soldiers for his life-guards and his standing 
forces; Judah would furnish him with able judges for his courts of justice; and 
thus Ephraim would be the strength of his head, and Judah his lawgiver. ‘Thus 
may an active believer triumph in the promises, and take the comfort of all the 
good contained in them; for they are all Yea and Amen in Christ. “ God hath 
spoken in his holiness,” and then pardon is mine, peace mine, grace mine, Christ 
mine, heaven mine, God Siateelt ace “All is yours, for you are Christ’s,” 
1 Cor, iii. 22, 23. 

2. The conquering of the neighbour nations that had been vexatious to Israel, 
were still dangerous, and opposed the throne of David; ver. 8, Moab shall be 
enslaved, and put to the meanest drudgery The Moabites became David’s 
servants, 2 Sam. viii. 2. Edom shall be made a dunghill to throw old shoes 
upon; at least, David shall take possession of it as his own, which was signified 
by drawing off his shoe over it, Jtu. iv. 7; and as for the Philistines, let them, if 
they dare, sp over him as they had done, he will soon force them to change 
their note. Rather let those that know their own interest triumph because of 
him; for it would be the greatest kindness imaginable to them to be brought 
into subjection to David, and communion with Israel. 

But the war is not yet brought to an end; there is a strong city (Rabbah per- 
haps) of the children of Ammon, which yet holds out; Edom is not yet subdued. 
Now, Ist. David is here inquiring for help to carry on the war. ‘“ Who will 
bring me into the strong city?” What allies, what auxiliaries can 1 depend 
upon to make me master of the enemies’ country and their strongholds? They 
that have begun a good work cannot. but desire to make a thorough work of it, 
and to bring it to perfection. 2nd. He is expecting it from God only. “ Wilt 
aot thon, O God?” for thou hast spoken in thine holiness; and wilt not thou 
be as good as thy word? He takes notice of the frowns of Providence they had 
been under; “ Thou hadst,” in appearance, “cast us off; thou didst not go forth 
with our armies” When they were defeated and met with disappointments, 
they owned it was because ed wanted, that is, because they had forfeited, the 
xracious presence of God with them; yet they do not therefore fly off from 

1im, but rather take so much the faster hold of him: and the less he had done 
for them of late the more they hoped he would do. At the same time that they 
own God’s justice in what was past they hope in his mercy for what was to 
come. Though thou hadst cast us off, yet thou wilt not contend for ever, thou 
wilt not always chide; though thou hadst cast us off, yet thou hast begun to 
shew mercy, and wilt thou not perfect what thou hast begun? The Son of 
David in his sufferings seemed to be cast off by his Father, when he cried out, 
“Why hast thou forsaken me?” and yet even then he obtained a glorious vic- 
tory over the powers of darkness and their strong city, a victory which will 
undoubtedly be completed at last; for he is gone forth conquering and to con- 
uer. The Israel of God, his spiritual Israel, through him likewise are more 
than conquerors. Though sometimes they may be tempted to think that God 
has east them off, and may be foiled in particular conflicts, yet God will bring 
them into the strong city at last. Vincimur in prelio, sed non in bello,‘ We are 
foiled in a battle, but not in the whole war.’ A lively faith in the promise will 
assure us, not only that the God of peace shall tread Satan under our feet 
shortly, but that it is our Father’s good pleasure to give us the kingdom. 

Secondly, He prays in hope. His prayer is, “Give us help from trouble,” 
ver. 11. Even in the day of their triumph they see themselves in trouble, because 
still in war, which is troublesome even to the prevailing side. None therefore 
ean delight in war, but those that love to fish in troubled waters. The help from 
trouble they pray for is preservation from those they were at war with. Though 
now they were conquerors, yet (so uncertain are the issues of war) unless God 

ave them help in the next engagement, they might go by the worst; therefore, 

ord, send us help from the sanctuary. elp from trouble is rest from war, 


i, XI. 


_ The hope with which they support themselves in this prayer has two things 
in it: 1. A ditfidence of themselves, and all their creature confidences. “ Vain 
is the help of man;” and then only we are qualified to receive help from God 
when we are brought to own the insufficiency of all creatures to do that for us 
which we expect him to do. 2. A confidence in God, and in his power and 
promise; ver. 12, “ Through God we shall do valiantiy,” and so we shall do vic- 
toriously; for he it is, and he only, that shall tread down our enemies, and shall 
have the praise of it. Note, Ist. Our confidence in God must be so far from 
superseding, that it, must encourage and quicken our endeavours in the way of 
our duty. Though it is God that performeth all things for us, yet there is some- 
thing to be done by us. 2nd. pope in God is the best principle of true courage. 
Those that do their duty under his conduct may afford to do it valiantly; for 
what need they fear who have God on their side? 3rd. It is only through Goa, 
/and by the influence of his grace, that we do valiantly. It is he that puts strength 
| into us, and inspires us, who of ourselves are weak and timorous, with courage 
‘and resolution, 4th. Though we do never so valiantly, the suecess must be 
attributed entirely to him; for “he it is that shall tread down our enemies,” and 
not we ourselves. A\l our victories, as well as our valour, are from him, and 
therefore at his feet all our crowns must be cast. 


| PSALM LXI. 


David in this psalm, as in many others, begins with a sad heart, but concludes with an 
air of pleasantness; begins with prayers and tears, but ends with songs of praise. 
Thus the soul by being lifted up to God returns to the enjoyment of itself. It should 
seem David was driven out and banished when he penned this psalm, whether by 

* Saul or Absalom is uncertain; some think by Absalom, because he calls himself the 
king, ver. 6, but that refers to the King Messiah, David in this psalm resolves te 
persevere in his duty, encouraged thereto both by his experience and hy his expec- 
tations. I, He will call upon God, because God had protected him, ver, 1—3. II. He 
will call upon God, because God had provided well for him, ver. 4,5. III. He will! 
praise God, because he had an assurance of the continuance of God’s favour to him, 
ver.6—8. So that in singing this psalm we may find that which is very expressive both 
of our faith and of our hope, of our prayers and of our praises. And some passages 
in this psalm are very peculiar. 


To the chief Musician upon Neginah, A Psalm of David. 
EAR my cry, O God ; 
Attend unto my prayer. 
2 From the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, when my 
heart is overwhelmed : 
Lead me to the rock ¢hat is higher than I 
8 For thou hast been a shelter for me, 
And a strong tower from the enemy. 
4 I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever : 
I will trust in the covert of thy wings. Selah. 


In these verses we may observe, J 
First. David's close adherence and application to God by prayer in the day of 
his distress and trouble. Whatever comes, “I will ery unto thee,” ver. 2; not 
cry to other gods, but to thee only ; not fall out with thee because thou aftlictest 
me, but still look unto thee, and wait upon thee; not speak to thee in a cold and 
careless manner, but cry to thee with the greatest mor enity and fervency of 
spirit, as one that will not let thee go except thou bless me. ‘This he will do, 
1. Notwithstanding his distance from the sanctuary, the house of prayer, where 
he used to attend, as in the court of requests: “ From the end of the earth,” or of 
the land, from the most remote and obseure corner of the country, “ will Ler 
unto thee.” Note, Wherever we are we may have liberty of access to God, 
and may find a way open to the throne of grace. Undique ad celos tantundem est 
vie@,— eters is equally accessible from all places.’ Nay, because I am here in 
the end of the earth, in sorrow and solitude, therefore I will cry unto thee. 
Note, That which separates us from our other comforts should drive us so 
much the nearer to God, the fountain of all comfort. 2. Notwithstanding the 
dejection and despondency of his spirit. Tone my heart is overwhelmed, it 
is not so sunk, so burthened, but that it may be lifted up to God in prayer. If 
it is not capable of bemg thus raised, it is en too much cast down, Nay, 
because my heart is ready to be overwhelmed, therefore I will cry unto thee, 
for by that means jt will be supported and relieved. Note, Weeping must 
uicken praying, and not deaden it. “‘ Is any afflicted ? let him pray,” Jas. v.13; 
Ss. Cil., title. , 
Secondly. The particular petition he put up to God when his heart. was oyer- 
whelmed, and he was ready to sink. “Lead me to the rock that is higher than 
I;” that is, 1. ‘Io the rock whichis too high for me to get up to, unless thou help 
me to it; Lord, give me such an assurance and satisfaction of my own safety as 
I can never attain to but by th sperial grace working such a faith in me. 2. ‘lo 
the rock, on the top of whic shall be set farther out of the reach of my 
troubles, and nearer the serene and quiet region, than I can be by any power or 
wisdom of my own. God’s power and promise is a rock that is higher than we 
this rock is Christ. They are safe that are in him. We cannot get upon this 
rock unless God by his power lead us. “I will put thee in the clift of the 
rock,” Hx. xxxiii. 22. We should therefore, by faith and prayer, put ourselves 
under a Divine conduct, that we may be taken under a Divine direction. 

Thirdly. His desire and expectation of an answer of peace. He begs in faith, 
ver. 1, “ Hear my ery, O God, attend unto my prayer ;” that is, let me have the 
present comfort of knowing that I am heard, Ps. xx. 6, and in due time let me 
have that which I pray for. — J 

Fourthly. The ground of this expectation, and the bios he useth to enforce his 

etition; ver. 3, “ Thou hast been a shelter for me,” I have found in thee a rock 
igher than I, therefore I trust thou wilt still lead me to that rock. Note, Past 
experiences of the benefit of trusting in God, as me should engage us still to 
keep close to him, so they should encourage us to hope that it will not be in 
vain. “Thou hast been my strong tower from the enemy,” and thou art as 
ee as ever, and thy name as much a refuge to the righteous as ever it was, 

r. xviii. 10. 

Fifthly. His resolution to continue in the way of duty to God, and dependence 
on him, ver. 4. 1. ‘The service of God shall be his constant work and business. 
All those must make it so who expect to find God their shelter and — 
tower; none but his menial servants have the benefit of his protection : “1 wi 
abide in my tabernacle for ever.” David was now banished from the tabernacle, 
which was his greatest grievance, but he is assured that God by his providence 
would bring him back to his tabernacle, beca ise he hud by his grace wrought in 
him such a kindness for the tabernacle, as that he was resolved to make it hia 

‘ perpetual residence, Ps. xxvii. 4. He speaks of abiding in it for ever, because 


which they prayed for, as those that contended for equity, not for victory. Sic | 
querimus pacem,—‘ Thus we seek for peuce.’ 
Ix. 8. “ Moab is my washpot,” i.e., for ignoble uses. To cast the 


shoe over Edom is to subjugate it, hold it in subjection. 

lxi. 2. “ From the end of the earth” is “from the extremity of 
the land” of Israel. The psalm has been ascribed to the time when 
David was a fugitive during the revolt of Absalom. 

Ixi. 6. The expression, “Thou wilt prolong the king’s life,” is 
understood of King Messiah by the Chaldee interpreter, with whom 
many agree in regarding the psalm as Messianic. 
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lxi. 7. The Syriac translates, ‘““He shall be established for ever 
before God: grace and truth, who shall keep it?” The Hebrew 


may be rendered, “He shall abide before God for ever: prepare | 


grace and truth, that they may preserve him.” The second clause 
merely means “cause that grace and truth may preserve him,” 
and it may be so translated. ae 

lxii. 3. The Hebrew word for “will ye imagine mischief” pi A 
occurs here, and has been interpreted in a variety of ways. T 


PS A.LM ,LAXOEE 


that tabernacle was a type and figure of heaven J/eb. ix. 8, 9, 24, and those 

that dwell in God’s tabernacle, as it is a house of duty, during their short ever | 
on earth, shall dwell in that tabernacle whieh is the house of glory during an | 
endless evcr. 2. The grace of God, and the covenant of grace, shall be his 

constant comfort: “1 will make my refuge in the covert of his wings,” as the 

chickens seek both warmth and safety under the wings of the hen. Those that 

have found God a shelter to them ought still to have recourse to him in all 

their straits. ‘This advantage they have that abide in God's tabernacle, that 

in the time of trouble he shall there hide them. 


5 For thou, O God, hast heard my vows: [name. 
Thou hast given me the heritage of those that fear thy 
6 Thou wilt prolong the king's life : 
And his years as many generations. 
7 He shall abide before God for ever: 
O prepare mercy and truth, which may preserve him 
8 So will I sing praise unto thy name for ever, 
That I may daily perform my vows. 


In these verses we may observe, ; 

First. With what pleasure David looks back upon what God had done for 
him formerly; ver. 5, “ Thou, O God, hast heard my vows;” that is, 1. The 
vows themselves which I made, and with which I bound my soul. Thou hast 
taken notice of them; thou hast accepted them because made in sincerity, and 
been well pleased with them; thou hast been mindful of them, and put me in 
niind of them. God put Jacob in mind of his vows, Gen. xxxi. 13; xxxv. 1. 
Note, God is a witness to all our vows, all our good purposes, and all our 
sulemn promises of new obedience. He keeps an account of them, which should 
be a good reason with us, as it was with David here, why we should perform 
our vows, ver. 8; for he that hears the vows we made will make us hear from 
them if they be not made good. 2. The prayers that went along with those 
vows; those thou hast graconaly heard aud answered, which encouraged 
him now to pray, “O God, hear my cry.” He that never did say to the seed 
of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain, will not now begin to say so. Thou hast heard 
my vows, and given a real answer to them; for “thou hast given me the 
heritage of those that fear thy name.” Note, Ist. There is a peculiar people 
in the world that fear God’s name,—that with a holy awe and reverence accept 
of, and accommodate themselves to, all the discoveries he is pleased to make 
of himself to the children of men. 2nd. There is a heritage peculiar to that 
peculiar people,—present comforts, earnests of their future bliss. God himself 
is their inheritance, their portion for ever. The Levites, that had God for their 
Inheritance, must take up with him, and not expect a jot like their brethren. 
So those that fear God have enough in him, and therefore must not complain 
if they have but little of the world. 3rd. We need desire no better heritage 
than that of those which fear God. If God deal with us as he uses to deal 
with those that love his name, we need not desire to be any better dealt with. 

Secondly. With what assurance he looks forward to the continuance of his 
life; ver. 6, “Thou wilt prptons the king’s life.” This may be understood 
either, 1. Of himself. If it were penned before he came to the crown, yet, 
being anointed by Samuel, and knowing what God had spoken in his holiness, 
he could in faith call himself the king, though now persecuted as an outlaw. 
Or, perhaps it was penned when Absalom sought to unking him, and forced 
him into exile. There were those that aimed to shorten his life, but he trusted 
to God to prolong his life, which he did to the age of man set by Moses, 
namely, seventy years, which, spent in serving his generation according to the 
will of God, (Acts xiii. 36,) might be reckoned as many generations, because 
many generations would be the better for him. His resolution was to abide 
in God's tabernacle for ever, ver. 4, in a way of duty; and now his.hope is, that 
he shall abide before God for ever in a way of comfort. Those abide to good 
purpose in this world that abide before God, that is, that serve him, and walk 
in his fear; and they that do so shall abide before him for ever. He speaks 
of himself in the third person, because the psalin was delivered to the chief 
musician, for the use of the church, and he would have the people in singing 
of it to be encouraged with an assurance that, notwithstanding the malice of 
his enemies, their king, as they wished, should live for ever. Or, 2. Of the 
Messiah, the king of whom he was atype. It was a comfort to David to think, 
whatever became of him, the years of the Lord’s anointed should be as many 
generations, and of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end. The Mediator shall abide before God for ever, for he always appears 
in the presence of God for us, and ever lives making intercession; and because 
he lives we shall live also. 

Thirdly. With what importunity he begs of God to take him and keep him 
always under his protection; “ O prepare mercy and truth, which may preserve 
him.” God’s promises, and our: faith in them, are not to supersede, but to 
quicken and encourage prayer. David is sure that God will prolong his life, 
and therefore prays that he would preserve it; not that he would prepare him 
a strong life-guard, or a well fortified castle, but that he would prepare mercy 
and truth for his preservation; that is, that God’s goodness would provide for 
his aps according to the promise. We need not desire to be better secured 
than under the protection of God’s mercy and truth. This may be applied to 
the Messiah; let him be sent in the fulness of time in “ performance of the 
truth to Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham,” Mie. vii. 20; Lu. i. 72, 73. 

Fourthly. With what cheerfulness he vows the grateful returns of duty to 
God; ver. 8, “So will I sing praise unto thy name for ever.” Note, God’s pre- 
serving us calls upon us to praise him; and therefore we should desire to live 
that we may praise him; “ Let my soul live, and it shall praise thee.” We must 
make praising God the work of our time, even to the last. As long as our lives 
are lapels , we must continue praising God; and then it shall be made the 
work of our eternity, and we shall be praising him for ever. “That I may daily 
perform my vows.” His praising God was itself the performance of his vows, 
and it disposed his heart to the performance of his vows in other instances. 
Note, 1. The vows we have made we must conscientiously perform. 2. Praising 
God and paying our yows to him must be our constant daily work. Every day 
we must be doing something towards it, because it is all but little in com- 
od gt with what is due; because we daily receive fresh mercies, and because 

we think much to do it daily we cannot expect to be doing it eternally. 


PSALM LXII. 


This psalm has nothing in it directly either of prayer or praise; nor doth it appear upon 
what oceasion it was penned, nor whether upon any particular occasion, whether 
mournful or joyful. Butin it, I. David with a great deal of pleasure professeth his 


Syriac has, “ How long will ye be provoked against a man?” The 
Greek has, “ How long do ye assail a man?” and the Chaldee and 
Latin give the same sense, to which Fiirst and Gesenius give in their 
assent. In the opinion of some it signifies to plot against, while 
others make it to cry out against, but the idea of the Greek seems 

referable. The word rendered “ye shall be slain” is taken actively 
Er the ancient interpreters, and by some others, as Gesenius, “ye 
will slay,” or “ye will crush.” Many take the form as a passive, like 


own confidence in God, and dependence upon h‘m, ard encourageth himself to -on 
tinue waiting on him, ver. 1—7, IL. With a great deal of earnestness he excites and 
encourageth others to trust in God likewise, and not in any creature, ver. 8—12. And 
in singing it we should stir up ourselves to wait on God. 


To the chief Musician, to Jeduthun, A Psalm of David. 


FF\RULY my soul waiteth upon God: 
From him cometh my salvation. 
2 He only ¢s say rock and my salvation ; 
He is my defence; I shall not be greatly moved. 
3 How long will ye imagine mischief against a man ? 
Ye shall be slain all of you: 
As a bowing wall shall ye be, and as a tottering fence. 
4 They only consult to cast Aim down from his excellency 
They delight in lies : 
They bless with their mouth, but they curse inwardly. 
5 My soul, wait thou only upon God ; [Selan. 
For my expectation zs from him. 
6 He only zs my rock and my salvation : 
He is my defence ; I shall not be moved 
7 In God is my salvation and my glory : 
The rock of my strength, avd my refuge, is in God 


In these verses we have, 

First. David’s profession of dependence upon God, and upon him only, for all 
good; ver. 1,“ Truly my soul waiteth upon God.” ‘ Nevertheless, so some, 
or ‘however it be;’ whatever difficulties or dangers I may meet with, though 
God frown upon me, and I meet with discouragements in my attendance on him, 
yet still “my soul waiteth upon God;” or, is silent to God, as the word is; saith 
nothing against what he doth, but quietlv expects what he will do. We are 
in the way both of duty and comfort whe. our souls wait upon God, that is, 
when we cheerfully refer ourselves and tlie disposal of all our affairs to his 
will and wisdom; when we acquiesce in, and accommodate ourselves to, all the 
dispensations of his providence ; and patiently expect a doubtful event with an 
entire satisfaction in his righteousness and goodness, however it be. “Is not 
my soul subject to God?” so the Seventy; so it is, certainly so it ought to be; 
our wills must be melted into his will. My soul hath respect to God; for 
“from him cometh my salvation.” He doubts not but his salvation will come, 
though now he was threatened and in danger; and he expects it to come from 
God, and from him only; for in vain is it hoped for from hills and mountains, 
Jer. iii. 23; Ps. exxi. 1,2. From him | know it will come, and therefore on him 
will I patiently wait till it doth come; for his time is the best time. We may 
apply it to our eternal salvation, which is called the salvation of God, Ps. 1. 23. 

rom him that comes; he prepared it for us; he prepares us for it, and pre- 
serves us to it; and therefore let our souls wait on him, to be conducted 
through this world to that eternal salvation in such a way as he thinks fit. 

Secondly. The ground and reason of this depaidenes ; ver. 2, “ He only is my 
rock and my salvation, he is my defence.” 1. He hath been so many a time, in 
him I have found shelter, and strength, and succour; he hath by his grape 
supported me, and borne me up under my troubles, and by his providence 
defended me from the insults of my enemies, and delivered me out of the 
troubles into which I was plunged; and therefore “I trust he will deliver me,” 
2 Cor.i. 10. 2. He only can be my rock and se salvation. Creatures are insuf- 
ficient; they are nothing without him, and therefore I will look above them 
to him. 3. He hath by covenant undertaken to be so. Even he that is the 
Rock of ages is my rock, that is the God of salvation is my salvation, that is 
the Most High is my high place; and therefore I have all the reason in the 
world to confide in him. : ; 

Thirdly. The improvement he makes of his confidence in God. 

1. Trusting in God, his heart is fixed. If God is my strength and mighty 
deliverer, “I shall not be greatly moved ;” that is, L shall not be undone and 
ruined ; 1 may be shocked, but I shall not be sunk; or, I shall not be much 
disturbed and disquieted in my own breast. I may be put into some fright, 
but I shall not be afraid with any amazement, nor so as to be put out of the 

ossession of my own soul. I ier be perplexed, but not in despair, 2 Cor. iv. 8. 

his hope in God will be an anchor of the soul sure and stedfast. 

2. His enemies are slighted, and all their attempts against him looked upon 
with contempt, ver. 3,4. If God be for us, we need not fear what man can 
do against us, though never so mighty and malicious. He here, Ist. Gives a 
character of his enemies. They imagine mischief, design it with a great deal 
of the serpent’s venom, and contrive it with a great deal of the serpent’s sub- 
tlety ; and this against a man, one of their own kind,—against one single man 
that is not an equal match for them, for they are many. ‘They continued their 
malicious prosecution though Providence had often defeated their mischievous 
designs, ow long will ye do it? Will ye never be convinced 01 your error? 
Will your malice never have spent itself? ‘They are unanimous in their con- 
sultations to cast an excellent man down from his excellency,—to draw an 
honest man from his integrity, to entangle him in sin,—which is the only thing 
that can effectually cast us down from our excellency; to thrust aman whom 
God has exalted down from his dignity, and so to fight against God. Envy was 
at the bottom of their malice. They were grieved at David's advancement, and 
therefore plotted, by ager / his character and blackening that, which was 
casting him down from his excellency, to baulk his preferment. In order to this 
they belie him, and love to hear such ill characters given of him, and such ill 
reports raised and spread concerning nim, as they themselves know to be false ; 
‘ wey delight in lies.” And as they make no conscience of lying concerning him, 
to do him a mischief, so they make no conscience of lying to him, to conceal thw 
mischief they design, and accomplish it the more effectually ; “ They bless with 
their mouth,” they compliment David to his face, “but they curse inwardly ;” 
that is, in their hearts they wish him all mischief, and privately they are 

lotting against him, and in their cabals carrying on some ill design or other 
ie which they hope to ruin him, It is dangerous putting our trust in men 
who are thus false; but God is faithful. 2nd. He reads their doom; pro- 
nounceth a sentence of death upon them, not #3 a king, but as a poy et; 
“Ye shall be slain, all of you,” by the righteous yudgments of God. Saul an 
his servants were slain by the Philistines on mount Gilboa, according to this 

rediction. Whoever hanes the ruin of God’s chosen are but preparing ruin 
for themselves. God's church is built upon a rock which will stand, but they 
that fight against it, and its patrons, and protectors, shall be “as a bowing 


our translators. We cannot decide which the psalmist intended, but 
we prefer to construe it as an active verb; in which case we may 
translate the whole verse, “ How long do you assail a man? All 
of you would crush him like a bowing wall and a tumbling fence.” 
The next verse seems to favour this explanation. 

lxii. 9. “To be laid in the balance” is as much as to say, “ when 
they are laid in the balance.” For “altogether” read “alike ;” the 
one and the other. 
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wall, and a tottering fence,” which, having a rotten foundation, sinks with its 
own weight, falls of a sudden, and burivs those in the ruins of it that put 
themselves under the shadow and sheiter of it. David, having put his con- 
fidence in God, thus foresees the overthrew of his eneinies, and in effect sets 
them at defiance, and bids them do their worst. 

3. He is himself encouraged to continue waiting upon God; ver. 5—7, “ My 
soul, wait thou only upon God.” Note, The good we do we should stir up 
ourselves to continue doing, and to do yet more and more, as those that have 
through grace experienced the comfort and benefit of it. We have found it 
good to wait upon God, and therefore should charge our souls, and even charm 
them into such a constant dependence upon him, as may make us always easy. 
He had said, ver. 1, “ From him cometh my salvation ;” he saith, ver. 5, “ My 
expectation is from him.” His salvation was the principal matter of his expect- 
ation; let him have that from God and he expects no more. His salvation 
being from God, all his other expectations are from him. If God will save my 
soul, as to every thing else let him do what he pleaseth with me, and I will 
acquiesce in his disposals, knowing they shall all turn to my salvation, Phil.i.19. 
He repeats, ver. 6, what he had said concerning God, ver. 2, as one that was 
not she assured of it, but greatly well pleased with it, and dwelt much upon it 
in his thoughts. “ He only is my rock and my salvation, he is my defence ;” I 
know he is; but there he adds, “I shall not be greatly moved ;” here, “ I shall not 
be moved” at all. Note, The more faith is acted the more active it is; crescit 
eundo,—‘it grows by being exercised.’ The more we meditate upon God’s 
attributes and promises, and our own experience, the more ground we get of 
our fears, which, like Haman, when they begin to fall, shall fall before us, and 
we shall be kept in perfect peace, Zsa. xxvi, 3. And as David’s faith in God 
advaneeth to an unshaken staidness, so his joy in God improves itself into a 
holy triumph; ver. 7, “In God is my salyation and my glory.” Where our 
salvation is, there our glory is; for what is our salvation but the glory to be 
revealed,—the eternal weight of glory? and there our glorifying must be. In 
God let us boast all the day long. “The rock of my strength,” that is, my strong 
rock, on which [ build my hopes, and stay myself, “and my refuge” to Pisahst 
flee for shelter when I am pursued, “is in God,” and in him only, I have no 
other to Hee to, no other to trust to; the more | think of it the better satistied 
i am in the choice I have made. Thus doth he delight himself in the Lord, and 
then ride upon the high places of the earth, Jsa. lviii. 14. 


8 Trust in him at all times; ye people, 
Pour out your heart before him: 
God is a refuge for us. Selah. 

9 Surely men of low degree ave vanity, 
And men of high degree ave a lie: 
To be laid in the balance, 
They are altogether /ighter than vanity 


10 Trust not in oppression, 

And become not vain in robbery : 

If riches increase, set not your heart upon them. 
11 God hath spoken once ; 


Twice have I heard this; 
That power Jelongeth unto God. 
12 Also unto thee, O Lord, delongeth mercy: 
For thou renderest to every man according to his work 


Here we have David’s exhortation to others to trust in God, and wait upon 
him as he had done. Those that have found the comfort of the ways of God 
themselves will invite others into those ways. There is enough in God for all 
Bie aeinis to draw from, and we shall have never the less for others sharing 
with us. 

First. He counsels all to wait upon God as he did, ver. 8. Observe, 1. To 
whom he gives this good counsel; “ Ye people,” that is, all people, all shall be 
welcome to trust in God, for he is “the confidence of all the ends of the earth,” 
Ps. \xv. 5; ‘ye people of the house of Israel,’ so the Chaldee. They are espe- 
cially engaged and invited to trust in God, for he is the God of Israel; and 
“should not a people seek unto their God?” 2. What the good counsel is 
which he gives. Ist. To confide in God; “Trust in him;” deal with him, and 
be willing to deal upon trust; depend upon him to perform all things for you 
—upon his wisdom and goodness, his power and promise, his providence an 

race. Do this “at all times,” that is, we must have an habitual confidence 
in God always; must live a life of dependence upan him; must so trust in him 
at all times as not at any time to put that confidence in ourselves or in any 
creature which is to be put in him only. And we must have an actual con- 
tidence in God upon all occasions; trust in him upon every emergency to guide 
us when we are in doubt; to protect us when we are in danger; to supply us 
when we are in want; to strengthen us for every good word and work, 2nd. To 
converse with God; “ Pour out your heart before him.” The expression seems 
to allude to the pouring out of the drink-offerings before the Lord. hen we 
make a penitent confession of sin, our hearts are therein poured out before 
God, 1 Sam. vii. 31; but here it is meant of prayer, which, if it be as it should 
be, is the pouring out of the heart before God. We must lay our grievances 
before him, offer up our desires to him with all humble freedom, and then 
entirely refer ourselves to his disposal, patiently SOUTH our wills to his. 
This is pouring out our hearts. 3rd. What encouragement he gives us to take 
this good counsel. “God is a refuge for us;” not only my refuge, ver, 7, but a 
refuge for us all, even as many as will flee to him, and take shelter in him, 

Secondly. He cautions us to take heed of misplacing our confidence, in which, 
as much as in any thing, “the heart is deceitful,” Jer. xvii. 5—9. They that 
trust in God truly, ver. 1, will trust in him only, ver. 5. 

1. Let us not trust in the men of this world, for er are broken reeds ; ver. 9 
“Surely men of low degree are vanity,” utterly unable to help us, “and men o 
high degree are a lie,” that will deceive us if we trust tothem. Men of low 
degree, one would think, might be relied on for their multitude and number, 
their bodily strength and service; and men of high degree for their wisdom, 
power, and influence: but they are neither to be depended upon; nay, of the 
two, men of high degree are under the worse character,—for they are a lie, 
which notes not only vanity but iniquity. We are not so apt to depend upon 
men of low degree as upon the king and captain of the host, who, by the figure 
they make, tempt us to trust in them, and so when they fail us prove a lie; but 
lay them in the balance, the balance of the Scripture,—or rather make trial of 
them,—see how they will prove, whether they will answer your expectations 
from them or no; and you will write Tekel upon them, they are alike lighter 


than vanity. There is no depending upon their wisdom to advise us, their 
power to act for us; upon their goodwill to us, no, nor upon their promises, in 
comparison with God, nor otherwise than in subordination to him. 

2. Let us not trust in the wealth of this world, let not that be made our stron 
city ; ver. 10, “ Trust not in oppression,” that is, not in riches got by fraud an 
violence, because where there is a great deal it is commonly got 8 indirect 
scraping or saving,—our Saviour calls it the mammon of unrighteousness 
Lu. xvi. 9; or, not in the arts of getting riches. Think not that, either because 
you have got abundance or are in the way of getting, that therefore you are 
safe enough ;,for this is becoming vain in robbery, that is, cheating yourselves 
while you think to cheat others. He that “trusted in the abundance of his 
riches, strengthened himself in his wickedness.” Ps. lii. 7; but at his end he will 
be a fool, Jer. xvii. 11. Let none be so stupid as to think of supporting them- 
selves in their sin, much less of supporting themselves in this sin; nay, because 
it is hard to have riches and not to trust in them, if they increase, though by 
lawful and honest means, we must take heed lest we let out our affections 
inordinately towards them. Set not your heart upon them; that is, be not 
eager for them, do not take a complacency in them as the rest of your souls, 
nor put a confidence in them as your portion; be not over solicitous about 
them; do not value yourselves and others by them ; make not the wealth of 
the world your chief good and highest end; in short, do not make an idol of it. 
This we are most in danger of doing when they increase; when the grounds 
of the rich man brought forth plentifully, then he said to his soul, Take thine 
ease in these things, Lu. xii. 19. It is a smiling world that is most likely to 
draw the heart away from God, on whom only it should be set. 

Thirdly. He gives a very good reason why we should make God our confi- 
dence, because he is a God of infinite power, mercy, and righteousnes 
ver. 1], 12. This he himself was well assured of, and would have us be cancel 
of it: “ God hath spoken once, twice have | heard this ;” that is, 1. God hath 
spoken it, and I have heard it, once, yea twice. He hath spoken it, and I have 
heard it by the nest of reason, which easily infers it from the nature of the 
infinitely-perfect Being, and from his works both of creation and providence. 
He has spoken it and I have heard once, yea twice; that is, many a time, by the 
events that have been concerning me in particular, and by the light of revela- 
tion; by dreams and visions, Job iv. 15; by the glorious manifestation of himself 
upon mount Sinai, to which some think it doth especially refer, and by the 
written Word. God has often told us what a great and good God he is, and 
we ought as often to take notice of what hetold us. Or, 2. Though God spoke 
it but once, I heard it twice; heard it diligently, not only with my ontward 
ears, but with my soul and mind. To some God speaks twice, and they will not 
hear once; but to others he speaks but once, and they hear twice. 
Job xxxiii. 14. Now what is it which is thus spoken and thus heard ? 

Ist. That the God with whom we have to do is infinite in power. “ Power 
belongs to God ;” he is almighty, and can do every thing; with him nothing is 
impossible; all the powers of all the creatures are derived from him, and 
depend upon him, and are used by him as he pleaseth. His is the power, and 
- — ee it. This is a Bee home why we ahold) “trust in 
him at all times,” and live in a constant dependence upon him; i 
to do all that for us which we trust in him for. 3! 5 EP oat ee 

2nd. That he is a God of infinite goodness. Here he turns his speech to God 
himself, as being desirous to give him the glory of his goodness, which is his 
glory: “Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy.” God is not only the 
greatest, but the best of beings. Mercy is with bien Ps. cxxx. 4, 7. e is 
merciful in a way peculiar to himself; he is the Father of mercies, 2 Cor. i. 3. 
This is a farther reason why we should trust in him, and answers the objections 
of our sinfulness and unworthiness,—though we deserve nothing but his wrath, 
yet we may hope for all good from his mercy, which is over all his works. 

, 3rd. That he never did, nor ever will do, any wrong to any of his creatures; 

For thou renderest to every man according to his work.” Though he doth 
not always do this peg | in this world, yet he will do it in the day of recom- 
pence. No service done him shall go unrewarded, nor any affront given him 
unpunished, unless it be repented of. By this it appears that power and mercy 
belong to him. If he were not a God of power, there are sinners that would be 
too big to be punished; and if he were nota God of mercy, there are services 
that would be too worthless to be rewarded. This seems especially to speak 
the justice of God in judging upon appeals made to him by wronged innocency, 
He will be sure to judge according to truth, in righting the injured, and 
revenging them on those that have been injurious to fbemas 1 Kin. viii. 32. Let 
those therefore that are wronged commit their cause to him, and trust to him to 


plead it. 
PSALM LXIIL. 


This psalm has in it as much of warmth and lively devotion as any of David’s psalms in 
80 little acompass. As the sweetest of Paul’s epistles were those that bore date out 
of a prison, so some of the sweetest of David’s psalms were those that were penned, as 
this was, in a wilderness, That which grieved him most in his banishment was. the 
want of public ordinances ; these he here longs to be restored to the enjoyment of; and 
the present want did but whet his appetite. Yet it is not the ordinances, but the God 
of the ordinances, that his heart is upon. And here we have, 1. His desire towards 
God, ver. 1, 2. II. His esteem of God, ver. 3, 4. III. His satisfaction in God, ver. 5; 
IV. His secret communion with God, ver. 6. V. His joyful dependence upon God, 
ver. 7,8. WI. His holy triumph in God, over his enemies, and in the assurance of his 
own safety, ver. 9—11. A devout and pious soul has little need of direction how to 
sing this psalm, so naturally doth it speak its own genuine language; and an unsancti- 
fied soul, that is unacquainted and unaffected with Divine things, is scarce capable of 
singing it with understanding. 


A Psalm of David, when he was in the wilderness of Judah. 


GOD, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: 
My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee 
In a dry and thirsty land, where no water is; 
2 To see thy power and thy glory, 
So as I have seen thee in the sanctuary. 


The title tells us when the psalm was penned, when David ; 

ness of Judah; that is, in the forest of Hareth, 1 Sam. Sait Bi oF in the wat 
derness of Ziph, 1 Sam. xxiii. 15. 1, Even in Canaan, though a fruitful lan 

and the people numerous, yet there were wildernesses, places less fruitful ne 
less inhabited than other Places. It will be soin the world, in the church, but 
not in heaven. There it is all city, all paradise, and no desert ground. The 
wilderness there shall blossom as the rose. 2. ‘The best and dearest of God's 
saints and servants may sometimes have their lot cast in a wilderness, which 
speaks them lonely and solitary, desolate and afflicted, wanting, wandering and 
unsettled, and quite at _a loss what to do with themselves. 3. All the straits 
and difficulties of a wilderness must not put us out of tune for sacred Songs; 


Compare 


|| but even then it is our duty and interest to keep up a cheerful communion with 


lxii. 10. This may be rendered, “Trust not in oppression and 
robbery: be not vain; if riches increase, set not your heart upon 
them,” 7.e., do not love them. 

Ixii. 11. It is to be noticed that, according to the Targum, 
“once” here means “one law,’ and that when the psalmist says 
what our version gives as “twice have I heard this,” we must ex- 

lain it, “ these two things have I heard,” or gathered from God’s 
w —viz., the might and mercy of God. 
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lxiii. Title. It is uncertain to what precise period this title refers 
the composition of the psalm. Some understand it of the time when 
David fled from Saul, in order to avoid his persecutions; but others 
think there is no doubt it was written when David withdrew in 
order to escape during the rebellion of Absalom. ‘The latter is, 
upon the whole, the preferable opinion, because the second verse 
implies a familiar acquaintance with the privileges of the sanctuary 
now denied him. .. 


it 
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God. There are psalms proper for a wilderness, and we have reason to thank 
God it is the wilderness of Judah we are in, not the wilderness of Sin. David 
in these verses stirs up himself to take hold on God, 

First. By a lively, active faith. “O God, thou art my God.” Note, In all 
our addresses to God we must eye him as God, and our God, and this will be 
our comfort in a wilderness state. We must acknowledge that God is, that we 
speak to one that really exists, and is present with us when we say, O God, 
which is a serious word,—pity it should ever be used as a byword; and we must 
own his authority over us, and propriety in us, and our relation to him. “Thou 
art my God;” mine by creation, and therefore my rightful owner and ruler; 
mine by covenant and my own consent. We must speak it with the greatest 
pleasure to ourselves and thankfulness to God, as those that are resolved to 
abide by it. “O God, thou art my God.” 

Secondly. By pious and devout affections, pursuant to the choice he had made 
of God, and the covenant he had made with him. 

1. He resolves to seek God, and his iavour and grace. “ Thou art my God,” 
and therefore “I will seek thee;” for “shou.d not a people seek unto their 
God?” Jsa. viii. 20. We must seek him, that is, we must covet his favour as 
our chief good, and consult his glory as our highest end. We must seek 
acquaintance with him by his word, and seek mercy from him by prayer. We 
must seek him, Ist. Early; that is, with the utmost care, as those that are 
afraid of missing him; we must begin our days with him, begin every day with 
him, “Early will seek thee.” 2nd. Earnestly ; “My soul thirsteth for thee, and 
my flesh longeth for thee ;” that is, my whole man is affected with this pursuit 
here “in a dry and thirsty land.” Observe, First. His complaint in the want 
of God's favourable presence. He was “in a dry and thirsty land,” so he 
reckoned it; not so much because it was a wilderness as because it was ata 
distance from the ark, from the word and sacraments. This world is ‘a wear 
land,’ so the word is; it is so to the worldly, that have their portion in it, it will 
yield them no true satisfaction; it is so to the godly, that have their passage 
through it, it is a valley of Baca, they can promise themselves little fom it. 
Secondly. His importunity for that presence of God. “ My soul thirsteth, longeth 
for thee.” His want quickened his desires, which were very intense; he thirsted 
as the hunted hart for the waterbrooks; he would take up with nothing short 
of it. And they were very impatient; he longed, he languished till he should 
be restored to the liberty of God’s ordinances. Note, Gracious souls look 
ae upon the world with a holy disdain, and look up to God with a holy 

esire. 

2. He longs to enjoy God, What is it he doth so penal, wish for? 
What is his pétition, and what is his request? It is this; ver. 2, “ To see thy 
power and thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary.” That is, Ist. To 
see it here in this wilderness, as I have seen it in the tabernacle; to see it in 
secret, as I have seen it in the solemn assembly. Note, When we want the 
benefit of public ordinances, we should desire and endeavour to keep up the 
same communion with God in our retirements that we have had in the great 
eongregation. A closet _ be turned into a little sanctuary. Ezekiel had the 
visions of the Almighty in Babylon, and John in the isle of Patmos. When we 
are alone we may have the Father with us, and that is enough. 2nd. To see 
it again in the sanctuary as I have formerly seen it there. He longs to be 
brought out of this wilderness, not that he might see his friends again, and be 
restored to the pleasures and gaieties of the court, but that he might have 
access to the sanctuary, not to see the priests there, and the ceremony of the 
worship, but “to see thy power and glory,” that is, thy glorious power, or th 
powertul glory, which is put for all God’s attributes and perfections ; that 
may increase in my acquaintance with them, and have the agreeable impres- 
sions of them made upon my heart. So to behold the glory of the Lord, as to 
be changed into the same image; 2 Cor. iii. 18, “ That I may see thy power and 
glory.” He doth not say, as I have seen them, but, as I have seen thee. We 
cannot see the essence of God, but we see him in seeing by faith his attributes 
and perfections. These sights David here pleaseth himself with the remem- 
brance uf. Those were precious minutes which he spent in communion with 
God; he loved to think them over again. These he lamented the loss of, and 
longed to be restored to, Note, That which has been the delight, and is the 
desire, of gracious souls in their attendance on solemn ordinances is, to see God 
and his power and glory in them. 


3 Because thy lovingkindness ¢s better than life, 


My lips shall praise thee. 

Thus will I bless thee while I live : 

I will lift up my hands in thy name. 

My soul shall be satisfied as w?¢h marrow and fatness ; 
And my. mouth shall praise ¢hee with joyful lips : 
When I remember thee upon my bed, 

And meditate on thee in the nzght watches. 


4 
5 
6 


How soon are Dayid’s complaints and prayers turned into praises and thanks- 
givings! After two verses that speak his desire in seeking od, here are some 
that speak his joy and satisfaction in having found him. Faithful prayers may 
ot be turned into joyful praises, if it be not our own fault. “Let the 

earts cf those rejoice that seek the Lord,” Ps. cv. 3, and let them praise him 
for working those desires in them, and giving them assurance that he will 
satisfy them. David was now ina wilderness, and yet had his heart much 
enlarged in blessing God. Even in affliction we need not want matter for 
praise, if we have but a heart to it. Observe, 

First. What David will praise God for; ver. 3, “ Because thy lovingkindness 
is better than life,” than lives. Life, and all the comforts of life ; life in its best 
estate ; long life and prosperity. God’s lovingkindness is in itself, and in the 
account of all the saints, better than life, It is our spiritual life, and that is 
better than temporal life, Ps. xxx. 5. It is better a thousand times to die in 
God's favour than to live under his wrath. David in the wilderness finds b 
comfortable experience that God’s lovingkindness is better than life; dna 

therefore,” saith he, “ my lips shall praise thee.” Note, Those that have their 
.earts refreshed with the tokens of God’s favour ought to have them enlarged 
in his praises. A great deal of reason we have to bless God we have better 
provisions and better possessions than the wealth of this world can afford us; 
and that in the service of God, and in communion with 
employments and better enjoyments than we can have in the business and con- 
verse of this world. } i 

Secondly. How he will praise God, and how long, ver. 4. He resolyes to live 
a life of thankfulness to God, and dependence on him. Observe, 1. His manner 
of blessing God : “ Thus will I bless thee.” “‘Thus,” A t 
present devout affections shall not pass away like the morning cloud, but shine 
more and more, like the morning sun, Or “thus,” that is, I will bless thee with 
the same earnestness and fervency with which {have prayed to tnee. 2. His 


him, we have better | 


as I have now begun; the) 


| 
| 
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ec itinnance and perseverance therein: “I will bless thee while I lve.” Note, 
Praising Ged must be the work of Gur whole lives. We must always retain 
a grateful sense of his former favours, and repeat our thanksgivings fer them; 
we must every day give thanks to him for the benefits with which we are daily 
loaded. We must in every thing give thanks; and not be put out of frame for 
this duty by any of the afflictions of this present time. Whatever days we live 
to see, how dark and cloudy soever, though the days come of which we say we 
have no pleasure in them ; yet still every day must bea thanksgiving day, even to 
our dying day. In this work we must spend our time, because in this work we 
hope to spend a blessed eternity. 3. His constant regard to God upon all ocea- 
sions, which should accompany his praises of him. “I will lift up my hands in 
thy name.” We must have an eye to God’s name, that is, to all that by which 
he has made himself known, in all our prayers and praises, which we are taught 
to begin with “ hallowed be thy name,” it jr conclude with “ thine is the glory.” 
This we must have an eye to in our work and warfare; we must lift up our 
hands to our duty, and against our spiritual enemies in God's name, that is, in 
the strength of his Spirit and grace, Ps. lxxi. 16; Zee. x. 12. We must make 
all our vows in God’s name, to him we must engage ourselves, and in a depend- 
ence upon his grace. And when we lift up the hands that hang down, in com- 
fort and joy, it must be in God’s name; from him our comforts must be fetched, 
and to him they must be devoted. In thee do we boast all the day. 

Thirdly. With what pleasure and delight he would praise God, ver. 5. 
1, With inward complacency. “ My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and 
fatness.” Not only as with bread, which is nourishing, but as with marrow, 
which is pleasant and delicious, /sa. xxv. 6. David hopes he shall return again 
to the enjoyment of God's ordinances, and then he shall thus be satisfied, and 
the more for his having been for a time under restraint. Or, if not, yet in God's 
lovingkindness, and in conversing with him in solitude, he shall be thus satis4ed. 
Note, There is that in a gracious God, and in communion with him, which gives 
abundant satisfaction to a gracious soul, Ps. xxxvi. 8; xv. 4. And there is that 
in a gracious soul which takes abundant satisfaction in God, and communion 
with him. The saints have a contentment with God, they desire no more than 
his favour to make them happy; and they have a transcendent complacency in 
God, in comparison with which all the delights of sense are sapless and with- 
out relish; as puddle water in comparison with the wine of this consolation. 
2. With outward expressions of this satisfaction. He will praise God with 
joyful aS He will praise him, Ist. Openly. His mouth a lips shall praise 
God. hen with the heart man believeth, and is thankful, with the mouth 
confession must be made of both, to the giory of God. Not that the perform- 
ances of the mouth are accepted without the heart, Mat. xv. 8; but out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth must speak, Ps. xly. 1, both for the exciting 
of our own devout affections and for the edification of others. 2nd. Cheerfully. 
We must praise God with joyful lips; we must address ourselves to that and 
other duties of religion with great cheerfulness, and speak forth the praises 
of God from a principle of holy joy. Praising lips must be joyful lips. 

Fourthly. How he would entertain himself with thoughts of God when he 
was most retired, ver. 6. I will praise thee “when I remember thee upon my 
bed.” We must price God upon every remembrance of him. Now David was 
shut out from public ordinances, he abounded the more in seeret communion 
with God, and so did something towards making up his loss. Observe here, 

1. How David employed himself in thinking of God. God was in all his 
thoughts, which is the reverse of the wicked man’s character, Ps. x. 4. Thy 
thoughts of God were ready to him: “I remember thee;” that is, when I go 
to think, J find thee at my right hand present to my mind. ‘This subject chin 
first offer itself as that which we cannot forget or overlook. And they were 
fixed in him: “I meditate on thee.” Thoughts of God must not be tran- 
ae ok arent? passing through the mind, but abiding thoughts, dwelling in 
the mind. 

2. When David employed himself thus. Upon his bed, and in the night- 
watches. David was now wandering and unsettled, but wherever he came 
he brought his religion tae | with him. ‘Upon my beds,’ so some. Being 
hunted by Saul, he seldom lay two nights together in the same bed; but 
wherever he lay, if, as Jacob, upon the cold ground, and with a stone for his 

illow, vet good thoughts of God lay down with him. David was so full of 

usiness all day, shifting for his own safety, that he had scarce leisure to apply 
himself solemnly to re exercises, and therefore, rather than want time for 
them, he denied himself his necessary sleep. He was now in continual peril of 
his life, so that we may suppose care and fear many a time held his eyes waking 
and gave him wearisome nights; but then he entertained and comforted himself 
with thoughts of God. Sometimes we find David in tears upon his bed, Ps. vi. 6, 
But thus he wiped away his tears. When sleep departeth from our eyes through 

ain or sickness of body, or any disturbance in the mind, our souls by remem- 
bering God may be at ease and repose themselves, Perhaps an hour’s pious 
meditation will do us more good than an hour’s sleep would have done: see 
Ps. iv. 4; xvi. 7; xvii.3; exix. 62. There were night watches kept in the taber- 
nacle for praising God, Ps. exxxiv. 1, which it is probable David when he had 
liberty joined with the I evites in; but, now he could not keep place with them, 
he kept time with them, and wished himself among them. 


7 Because thou hast been my help, 

Therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. 
My soul followeth hard after thee : 

Thy right hand upholdeth me. 

9 But those ¢hat seek my soul, to destroy ¢¢, 

Shall go into the lower parts of the earth, 

They shall fall by the sword : 

They shall be a portion for foxes. 

But the king shal! rejoice in God ; 

Every one that sweareth by him shall glory: 

But the mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped. 


David having expressed his desires towards God, and his praises of him, here 
speaks his confidence in him, and his joyful expectations from him ; ver. 7, “In 
the shadow of thy wings I will rejoice,” alluding either to the wings of the che- 
rubims stretched out over the ark of the covenant, between which God is said 
to dwell,—I will rejoice in thine oracles, and in covenant and communion with 
thee; or to the wings of a fowl, under which the helpless young ones have 
shelter, as the eagles’ young ones, /x. xix. 4, Deu. xxxui. 11, which speaks the 
Divine power; and the young ones of the common hen, Mat, xxiii. 37, which 
speaks more of Divine tenderness. It is a phrase often used in the psalms, 

ss. XVii. 8; xxxvi. 7; lvii. 1; Ixi. 4; xci. 4; and nowhere else in this sense, 
except Ju. ii. 12, where Ruth, when she became a proselyte, is said to trust 
under the wings of the God of Israel. It is our duty to rejvice in the shadow 
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lxiii. 6. “In the night watches,” or, literally, “in the watches.” 
The Hebrews divided the night into three watches, the first of which 
is referred to in Lam. ii. 19, “the beginning of the watches,” i.c., 
the first watch; the second is called “the middle watch” (Judg. vii. 
19) ; and the third is “the morning watch” (1 Sam. xi. 11). 

lxiii. 8. For “followeth hard after thee,” the Hebrew is “ cleaveth 
after thee,” which may be explained to be close behind one’s leader. 

~ lxiii. 9. “The lower parts of the earth” is as much as to say 


“underground ;” although, in Psa. exxxix. 15, it is simply equivalent 
to “ out of sight,” in an unseen place. 

lxiii. 10. The words, ‘they shall be a portion for foxes,” are an 
unfortunate rendering, because men do not usually become the prey 
of foxes. The psalmist alludes to the jackal, which, it is well known, 
is wont to prey on dead bodies, and will scratch them out of their 
graves for that purpose. The Hebrew word is comprehensive enough 
to comprise both foxes and jackals, but the latter are meant here. 
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of God’s wings, which notes our recourse to him by faith and prayer, as 
naturally as the chickens when they are cold or frightened run by instinet 
under the wings of the hen. It intimates also our reliance upon him as able 
and ready to help us, and our refreshment and satisfaction in his care and pro- 
tection. Having committed ourselves to God, we must be easy and pleased, and 
quiet from the fear of evil. Now let us see farther, ' ; 

First. What were the supports and encouragements of David's confidence in 
God. Two things were as props to that hope, which the word of God was the 
only foundation of : 

i. His former experiences of God’s power in relieving him. “ Because thou 
hast been my help,” when other helps and helpers failed me, therefore f will 
still rejoice in thy salvation, will trust in thee for the future, and will do it with 
delight and holy joy. ‘Thou hast been not only my helper, but my help ; for we 
could never have helped ourselves, nor could any creature have been helpful to 
us, but by him. Here we may set up our Ebenezer, saying, “ Hitherto the Lord 
has helped us,” and must therefore resolve that we will never desert him, never 
distrust him, nor ever droop in our walking with him. 4 

2. The present sense he had of God’s grace carrying him on in these pursuits ; 
ver. 8, ‘‘ My soul follows hard after thee,” which speaks a very earnest desire, an 
a serious, vigorous endeavour to keep up communion with God. “Lf we cannot 
always have God in our embraces, yet we must always have him in our eye, 
reaching forth towards him as our prize, Phil. iii. 14. ‘To press hard after God 
is to follow him close, as those that are afraid of losing the sight of him, and 
to follow him fast, as those that long to be with him. This David did, and he 
owns to the glory of God, “Thy right hand upholds me.” God upholds him, 
Ist. Under his afilictions, that he might not sink under him. “ Underneath are 
the everlasting arms.” 2nd. In his devotions. God upheld him in his holy 
desires and pursuits, that he might not grow weary in well doing. Those that 
follow hard after God would soon fail and give off if God’s right hand did not 
uphold them. It is he that strengthens us in the pursuit of him, quickens our 
good affections, and comforts us while we have not yet attained what we are in 
the pursuit of. it is by the power of God, that is his right hand, that we are kept 
from falling. Now this was a great encouragement to the psalmist to hope that 
he would in due time give him that which he so earnestly desired, because he 
had by his grace wrought in him those desires, and kept them up. 

Secondly, What it was that David triumphed in the hopes of. 

1. That his enemies should be ruined, ver. 9, 10. There were those that 
sought his soul to destroy it. Not only his life, which they struck at, both to 
pore his coming to the crown, and because they envied and hated him for 

is wisdom, piety, and usefulness, but his soul; they sought to destroy that by 
banishing him from God’s ordinances, which are the nourishment and support 
of the soul, and so doing what they could to starve it; and by sending him to 
serve other gods, and so doing what they could to poison it, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. 
But he foresees and foretells, ist. ‘'hat they shall go into the lower parts of the 
earth—to the grave—to hell. Their enmity to David would be their death, and 
their damnation; their ruin, their eternal ruin, 2nd, That they shall fall by the 
sword —by the sword of God’s wrath and his justice—by the sword of man, 
Job xix. 18, 29. They shall die a violent death, tev. xiii. 10. This was fulfilled 
in Saul; he fell by the sword, his own sword. David foretold this, yet he would 
not execute it when it was in the power of his hand, once and again; for pre- 
cepts, not prophecies, are our rule. 3rd. That “they shall be a portion for 
foxes.” Either their dead bodies shall be a prey to ravenous beasts, (Saul lay 
a gorn while unburied,) or their houses and estates shall be a habitation for 
wild beasts, Jsa. xxxiv. 14. Such as this will be the doom of Christ’s enemies, 
that oppose his kingdom and interest in the world. “ Bring them forth and slay 
them before me,” Lu. xix. 27. 

2. That he himself should gain his point at last, ver. 11. That he should be 
advanced to the throne to which he had been anointed. ‘ The king shall 
rejoice in God.” 1st. He calls himself the king, because he knew himself to be 
so in the Divine purpose and designation. ‘Thus Paul, while yet in the conflict, 
writes himself more than a conqueror, Rom. viii. 37. Believers are made kings, 
though they are not to have the dominion till the morning of the resurrection. 
2nd. He doubts not but that though he was now sowing in tears, yet he should 
EOaD in joy. “The ne shall rejoice.” 3rd. He resolves to make God the 
alpha and omega of all his joys; he shall rejoice in God. Now this is appli- 
cable to the glories and joys of the exalted Redeemer. Messiah the prince shall 
rejoice in God; he is already entered into the joy set before him, and his glory 
will be completed at his second coming. 

Two things would be the good effect of his advancement. First. It would be 
the consolation of his friends. Every one that swears to him, that is, to David, 
that comes into his interest, and takes an oath of allegiance to him, shall glor 
in his success; or, that swears by him, that is, by the blessed name of God, 
and not by any idol, Dew. vi. 13. nd then it means all good people, that make 
a sincere and open profession of God’s name. They shall glory in God; they 
shall glory in David’s advancement. “ They that fear thee will be glad when 
they see me.” They that heartily espouse the cause of Christ, shall glory in its 
victory at last. ‘If we suffer with him we shall reign with him.” Secondly. It 
would be the confutation of his enemies. ‘“ The mouth of them that speak lies,” 
of Saul, and Doeg, and others that misrepresented David, and insulted over 
him as if his cause was desperate, “shall be” quite “stopped; ” they shall not 
have one word more to say against him, but will be for ever silenced and 
shamed. Apply this to Christ’s enemies, those that speak lies to him, as all 
hypocrites do, that tell him they love him, but their hearts are not with him; 
their mouth shall be stopped with that word, “1 know you not whence you 
are,” they shall be for ever speechless, Maé. xxii. 12. Those that speak lies 
against him, who “ pervert the right ways of the Lord,” and speak ill of his holy 
religion, their mouths will be stopped too, in that day when the Lord shall come 
to reckon for all the hard speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
him. Christ’s second coming will be the everlasting triumph of all his faithful 
friends and followers, who may therefore now triumph in the believing hopes 


of it. 
PSALM LXIV. 


The whole psalm has reference to David’s enemies, persecutors, and slanderers; many 
such there were, and a great deal of trouble they gave him, almost all his days, so that 
we need not guess at any particular occasion of penning this psalm. I. He prays to 
God to preserve him from their malicious designs against him, ver. 1,2. II, He gives 
a very ill character of them, as men marked for ruin by their own wickedness, ver. 83—6. 
IIL. By the Spirit of prophecy he foretells their destruction, which would redound to 
the glory of God, and the encouragement of his people, ver. 7—10. In singing this 
psalm we must observe the effect of the old enmity that is in the seed of the woman 
against the seed of the serpent; and assure ourselves that the serpent’s head will be 
broken at last to the honour and joy of the holy seed, 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
EAR my voice, O God, in my prayer : 
Preserve my life from fear of the enemy. 


lxiv. Title. This is one of the psalms composed by David in his 
troubles. Rosenmiiller, &c., refer it to the time of Saul’s persecutions. 

lxiv. 2. The word sod does mean something secret in Hebrew, 
occasionally, but there is no need to depart here from its ordinary 
sense of “counsel.” The wicked counselled David’s ruin, and from 
that he sought to be protected. For “insurrection” Gesenius gives 
“crowd,” and Bythner “a tumultuous crowd ;” but as another form 
of the word occurs in Psa. lv. 14 (“company”), where only a most 
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2 Hide me from the secret counsel of the wicked ; 
From the insurrection of the workers of iniquity : 
3 Who whet their tongue like a sword, 
And bend their bows to shoot their arrows, even bitte. 
words : 
4 That they may shoot in secret at the perfect: 
Suddenly do they shoot at him, and fear not. 
5 They encourage themselves 7 an evil matter : 
They commune of laying snares privily ; 
They say, Who shall see them ? 
6 They search out iniquities ; 
They accomplish a diligent search : 
Both the inward thought of every one of them, and the 
heart, 7s deep. 


David in these verses puts in before God a representation of his own danger, 
and of his enemies’ character, to enforce his petition that God would protect 
him and punish them. 

First. He earnestly begs of God to preserve him; ver. 1, 2, “ Hear my voice, 
O God, in prayer ;” that is, grant me the thing L pray for ; and this is it, “ Lord, 
preserve my life from fear of the enemy,” that is, from the enemy that I am in 
fear of. He makes request for his life, which is in a particular manner dear 
to him, because he knows it is designed to be very serviceable to God and his 
generation. When his life is struck at, it cannot be thought he should alto- 
gether hold his peace: allude to Pst. vii. 3,4. And if he plead his fear of the 
enemy, it is no disparagement to his courage; his father Jacob, that prince with 
God, did so before him, Gen. xxxii. 11, “ Deliver me from the hand of Esau, for 
I fear him.” “Preserve my life from fear,” that is,*not only from the thing 
itself which I fear, but from the disquieting fear of it. And this is in effect the 
preservation of the life; for fear has torment, particularly the fear of death, by 
reason of which some are all their lifetime subject to bondage. He prays 
‘Hide me from the secret counsel of the wicked,” that is, from the mischie 
which they secretly consult among themselves to do against me; and “from the 
insurrection of the workers of iniquity,” who join forces as they join counsels 
to do me a mischief. ‘Observe, the secret counsel ends in an insurrection. 
Treasonable practices begin in treasonable confederacies and conspiracies. 
Hide me from them, that they may not find me, that they may not reach me. 
Let me be safe under thy protection. . ; ’ ; 

Secondly. He complains of the great malice and wickedness of his enemies. 
Lord, hide me from them, for they are the worst of men, not fit to be connived 
at; they are dangerous men, that will stick at nothing; so that 1 am undone, if 
thou do not take my part. 4 Z : 

1. They are very spiteful in their calumnies and reproaches, ver. 3, 4. They 
are described as military men, with their sword and bow; archers, that take aim 
exactly, secretly, and suddenly shoot at the harmless bird, that apprehends not 
herself in any danger. But, 1st. Their tongues are their swords, flaming swords, 
two-edged swords, drawn swords, drawn in anger, with which they cut, an 
wound, and kill the good name of their neighbour, ‘The tongue is a little member, 
but like the sword, it boasts great things, Jas. iii. 5. It is a dangerous weapon. 


| 2nd. Bitter words are their arrows. Scurrilous reflections, opprobrious nick- 


names, false representations, slanders and calumnies, the fiery darts of the 
wicked one, set on fire of hell. For these their malice bends their bows, to 
send out these arrows with so much the more force. 3rd. The upright man is 
their mark. Against him their spleen is, and they cannot speak peaceably either 
of him or tohim. The better any man is, the more he is envied by those that 
are themselves bad, and the more ill is said of him. 4th. They manage it with 
a great deal of art and subtlety. They shoot in secret, that those they shoot at 
may not discover them and avoid the danger, for “in vain is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird.” And suddenly do they shoot, without giving aman 
lawful warning, or any opportunity to defend himself. ‘Cursed be he that” 
thus “smiteth his neighbour secretly,” in his reputation, Deu. xxvii. 24. There 
is no guard against a pass made by a false tongue. 5th. Herein they fear not; 
that is, they are conadent of their success, and doubt not but by these methods 
they shall gain the point which their malice aims at. Or, rather, they fear not 
the wrath of God, which will be the portion of a false tongue. They are impu- 
dent and daring in the mischief they do to good people, as if they must never be 
called to an acount for it. ; : > F 

2. They are very close, and very resolute in their malicious projects, ver. 5. 
¥st. They pebitabe Fe and corroborate themselves and one another in this evil 
matter, and by Joining together in it they make one another the more bitter 
and the more bold; Fortiter calumniari, aliquid adherebit,— Lay on an abun- 
dance of reproach, for it wili be sure to stick.’ It is bad to do an ill thing, 
but worse to encourage ourselves and one another in it; that is doing the 
devil's work for him. It is a sign the heart is hardened to the highest degree, 
when it is thus fully set to do evil, and fears no colours. It is the office of 
conscience to discourage men in an eyil matter, but when that is baflied the 
case is desperate. 2nd. They consult with themselves and one another how 
to do the most mischief, and most ettectually ; “ They commune of laying snares 
privily.” All their communion is in sin; and all their communication is how 
to sin securely. ‘Chey hold councils of war for finding out the most effectual 
expedient to do mischief ; every snare they lay was talked of before, and was 
laid with all the contrivance of their wicked wits combined. 3rd, ‘They please 
themselves with an atheistical conceit that God himself takes no notice of 
their wicked practices ; “They say, Who shall see them?” A practical dis- 
belief of God's ommiscience is at the bottom of all the wickedness of the 

icked. E u , f f 
org, They are very industrious in putting their projects in execution Fale 6, 
“They search out iniquity,” that is, they take a great deal of pains to find out 
some iniquity or other to lay to my charge; they dig deep, and look far back, 
and put things to the utmost stretch, that they may have something to accuse 
me of. Or, they are industrious to find out new arts of doing mischief to me ; 
in this “they accomplish a diligent search ;”> they go through with it, and spare 
neither cost nor labour, “evil men dig up mischief. Half the pains that ett 
take to damn their souls would serve to save them. They are masters of a 
the arts of mischief and destruction; for “the inward thought of every one 
of them, and the heart is deep,” deep as hell, desperately wicked, who can 
know it? By the unaccountable wickedness of their wit, and of their will, they 
shew hehitkele cs to be both in subtlety and malignity the genuine offspring of 


the old serpent. 


orderly assembly can be meant, the same word “company” seems 
preferable here; “from the company of doers of iniquity.” 4 
lxiv. 3. The second clause is abrupt—“ aim their arrows, bitter 
speech ;” indeed, the word “aim” originally meant “tread,” and 
refers to the practice of placing a foot against a bow while bending 
it; but, by a roundabout process common to all languages, it came 
to signify “aim,” towards which it was literally the first For 
“bitter words,” or “speech,” we may understand “a bitter thin 
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7 But God shall shoot at them with an arrow; 
Suddenly shall they be wounded. [selves : 

8 So they shall make their own tongue to fall upon them- 
All that see them shall flee away. 

9 And all men shall fear, and shall declare the work of God; 
For they shall wisely consider of his doing. 

10 The righteous shall be glad in the Lorp, and shall trust 

And all the upright in heart shall glory, [in him ; 


We may observe here, 

_First. The judgments of God which should certainly come upon these mali- 
cious persecutors of David. Though they encouraged themselves in their 
wickedness, here is that which, if they would believe and consider it, was 
enough to discourage them. And it is observable how the punishment answers 
the sin. 1. They shot at David secretly and suddenly to wound him; but “God 
shall shoot at them;” for he “ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors,” 
2s. vii. 13; “against the face of them,” Ps. xxi. 12, And God’s arrows will hit 

urer, and fly swifter, and pierce deeper than theirs do or can. They have many 
arrows, but they are only bitter words, and words are but wind; the curse 
causeless shall not come. But God has one arrow that will be their death; his 
curse which is never causeless, and therefore shall come. With it they shall be 
suddenly wounded, that is, their wound BY it will be a surprise upon them, 
because they were secure, and not appre ensive of any danger. 2. Their 
tongues fell upon him, but God shall ‘make their own tongues to fall upon 
themselves ;” they do it by the desert of their sin, God doth it by the justice of 
his wrath, ver.8. When God deals with men according to the desert of their 
tongue-sins, and brings those mischiefs upon them which they have pas- 
sionately and maliciously imprecated upon others, then he makes their own 
tongues to fall upon them; and it is weight enough to sink a man to the 
lowest hell, like a talent of lead. Many have cut their own throats, and many 
more have damned their own souls with their tongues, and it will be an aggra- 
vation of their condemnation; “ O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself,” art 
“snared in the words of thy mouth.” “If thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear 
it.”. They that love LP gear 8 it shall come unto them. Sometimes men’s secret 
wickedness is brought to light by their own confession; and then their own 
tongue falls upon themselves. — 

Secondly. e influence which these judgments should have upon others; 
for it is done “in the open sight of all,” Job xxxiv. 26. 

1. Their neighbours shall shun them, and shift for their own safety; they 
shall flee away, for fear of partaking in their plagues, and being involved in their 
ruin. So dreadful will it be, and such a noise will it make in the country, they 
shall flee away as the men of Israel did from the tents of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, Num. xvi. 27. Some think this was fulfilled in the death of Saul; 
when not only his army was dispersed, but the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country were so terrified with the fall, not only of their king, but of his three 
sons, that they quitted their cities and fled, 1 Sam. xxxi. 7. 

2. Spectators shall reverence the perce of God therein, ver. 9. Is. 
They shall understand and observe God’s hand in all; and unless we do so we 
are not likely to profit by the dispensations of Providence, Hos. xiv. 9, “ They 
shall wisely consider his doing.” ‘There is need of consideration and serious 
thought rightly to take the matter of fact, and need of wisdom to put atrue 
interpretation upon it. God’s doing is well worth our considering, Ecel. vii. 13; 
but it must be considered wisely, that we put not a corrupt gloss upon a pure 
text. 2nd. They shall be affected with a holy awe of God upon the consi- 
deration of it. All men (all that have any thing of the reason of a man in 
them) shall fear, and tremble because of God’s judgments, Ps. cxix. 120. They 
shall fear to do the like, fear being found persecutors of God’s people; smite 
the scorner, and the simple shall beware. 3rd. They shall declare the work of 
God; they shall speak to one another, and to all about them of the justice of 
Godin punishing persecutors. What we wisely consider ourselves, we should 
wisely declare to others, for their edification and the glory of God; “This is 
the finger of God.” 

3. Good people shall in a special manner take notice of it, and it shall affect 
them with a holy pleasure, ver. 10. Ist. It shall increase their joy. “The 
Pebteoas shall be glad in the Lord,” not glad of the ra and ruin of their 
fellow-creatures, but glad that God is glorified; and his word fulfilled, and the 
cause of injured innocency pleaded effectually. 2nd. It shall encourage their 
faith. They shall commit themselves to him in the way of duty, and be willing 
to venture for him with an entire confidence in him. 3rd. ‘Their joy and faith 
shall both express themselves in a holy boasting. “ All the ppright in heart,” 
that keep a good conscience, and approve themselves to God, “ shall glory,” not 
in themselves, but in the favour of God; in his righteousness and goodness, 
their relation to him, and interest in him. “ Let him that glories glory in the 
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In this psalm we are directed to give to God the glory of his power and goodness, which 
appears, I. In the kingdom of grace, ver. 1; hearing prayer, ver, 2; pardoning sin, 
ver. 3; satisfying the souls of the people, ver. 4; protecting and supporting them, 
ver. 5. I. In the kingdom of providence: fixing the mountains, ver. 6; calming the 
sea, ver. 7; preserving the regular succession of day and night, ver. 8; and making 
the earth fruitful, ver. 9—13, These are blessings we are all indebted to God for, and 
therefore may easily accommodate this psalm to ourselves in singing of it, 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm and Song of Dayid. 


RAISE waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion: 

And unto thee shall the vow be performed. 
2 O thou that hearest prayer, 

Unto thee shall all flesh come. 
3 Iniquities prevail against me: 

As for our transgressions, thou shalt purge them away. 
4 Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, 

And causest to approach unto thee, that he may dwell in 

thy courts: 
We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, 


Even of thy holy temple. 

ty terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, 
O God of our salvation ; 

Who art the confidence of all the ends of the earth, 
And of them that are afar off wpon the sea: 


The psalmist here has no particular concern of his own at the throne of 
grace; but begins with an address to God, as the master of an assembly, and 
the mouth of a congregation; and observe, 

First. How he gives glory to God, ver. 1. 1. By humble thankfulness. 
“Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion ;” waits in expectation of the mercy 
desired, waits till it arrives, that it may be received with thankfulness at its 
first approach. When God is coming towards us with his favours, we must go 
forth to meet him with our praises, and wait till the day dawn. Praise waits 
with an entire satisfaction in thy holy will, and dependence on thy mercy; when 
we stand ready in every thing to give thanks, then praise waits for God. Praise 
waits thine acceptance; the Levites by night stood in the house of the Lord. 
ready to sing their songs BF Dunes at the hour appointed, (Ps. exxxiv. 1, 2,) 
and thus their praise waited for him. ‘Praise is glans unto thee,’ so the word 
is, as wanting words to express the Sara goodness of God, and being struck 
with a silent admiration at it. As there are holy groanings which cannot be 
uttered, so there are holy aderings which cannot be uttered; and yet shall 
be accepted by Him that searcheth the heart, and knoweth what is the mind of 
the spirit. Our praise is silent, that the praises of the blessed angels, who 
excel in strength, may be heard. Let it not be told him that I speak; for if a 
man offer to speak forth all God's praise, “surely he shall be swallowed up,” 
Job xxxvii. 20. ‘Before thee, praise is reputed as silence, so the Chaldee; 
so far exalted is God above all our blessing and praise. Praise is due to Go 
from all the world, but it waits for him in Zion only, in his church, among his 
peogles All his works praise him, that is, they minister matter for praise, but 
1is saints only bless him by actual adorations. The redeemed chres sing 
their new song upon mount Zion, Rev. xiv. 1,3; in Zion was God's dwelling- 
place, Ps. lxxvi. 2. Happy they who dwell with him there, for they will be 
still praising him. 2. By sincere faithfulness. “Unto thee shall the vow be 
performed;” that is, the saciifice shall be offered up, which was vowed. We 
shall not be accepted in our thanksgivings to God for the mercies we have 
received, unless we make conscience ot paying the vows which we made when 
we were in pursuit of the mercy; for better itis not to vow than to vow and 
not to pay. 

Seconds, What he gives him ay, for. 

1. For hearing prayer; ver. 2, “ Praise waits for thee;” and why is it so 
ready ? Ist. Because thou art ready to grant our petitions. “QO thou that 
hearest prayer ;” thou canst answer every prayer, for thou art able to do for 
us more than we are able to ask or think, Eph. iii. 20; and thou wilt answer 
every prayer of faith either in kind or kindness. It is much for the giory of 
God's goodness, and the encouragement of ours, that he is a God hearing 
prayer, and has taken it among the titles of his honour to be so; and we are 
much wanting to ourselves if we do not take all occasions to give him his title. 
2. Because for that reason we are ready to run to him when we are in our straits. 
Therefore, because thou art a God hearing prayer, “unto thee shall all flesh 
come.” Justly doth every man’s praise wait for thee, because every man’s 


5 


| prayer waits on thee, when he is in want or distress, whatever he doth at 


_ To him let us come, and come cage 


other times. Now only the seed of Israel come to thee, and the proselytes 

to their religion; but when thy “house shall be called a house of prayer to all 
eople,” then unto thee shall all flesh come, and be welcome, Rom. x. 12, 13. 
because he is a God that hears prayer. 

no is a God like unto him? Mie. vii. 18; 


2. For pardoning sin. In this w 


by this he proclaims his cae xxxiv. 7; and, therefore, upon this account, 


praise waits for him, ver. 3. ur sins reach to the heavens ; “ inquities prevail 
against us,” and appear so numerous, so heinous, that when they are set in 
order before us we are full of confusion, and ready to fall into despair. ‘They 
prevail so against us, that we cannot pretend to balance them with any right- 
eousness of our own; so that when we appear before God our own consciences 
accuse us, and we have no replication to make; and yet,“as for our trans- 
rressions, thou shalt” of thine own free merey, and for the sake of a righteous- 
ness of thine own roviding, “thou shalt purge them away,” so that we shall 
not come into condemnation for them. Note, The greater our danger is by 
reason of sin, the more cause we have to admire the power and riches of God's 
pardoning merey, which can invalidate the threatening force of our manifold 
transgressions and our mighty sins. : 

3. For the kind entertainment he gives to those that attend upon him; and 
the comfort they have in communion with him. Iniquity must first be purged 
away, ver. 3, and then we are welcome to compass God’s altars, ver. 4. The 
that come into communion with God shall certainly find true happiness and ful 
satisfaction in that communion. ‘ ; 

lst. They are blessed. Not only blessed is the nation, Ps. xxxili. 12; but 
“blessed is the man,” the particular person, how mean soever, “whom thou 
choosest, and causest to approach unto thee, that he may dwell in thy courts. 
He is a ha py man, for he hath the surest token of the Divine favour, and the 
surest pledge and earnest of everlasting bliss. Observe here, First. What 
it is to come into communion with God, in order to this blessedness, 1st. It is 
to approach to him by laying hold on his covenant, setting our best affections 
upon him, and letting out our desires towards him; it is to converse with him as 
one we love and value. 2nd. It is to dwell in his courts, as the priests and Levites 
did that were at home in God’s house; it is to be constant in the exercises of 
religion, and appl ourselves closely to them as we do to that which is the 
business of our davelling-pince. Secondly. How we come into communion 
with God. Not recommended by any merit of our own, or brought in by any 
management of our own, but by God’s free choice; “B essed is the man whom 
thou choosest,” and so distinguishest from others who are left to themselves ; 
and it is by his effectual special grace pursuant to that choice. Whom he 
chooseth, he causeth to approach; not only invites them, but inclines and 
enables them to draw nigh to him. He draws them, Jno. vi. 44. 

gnd. They shall be satisfied. Here the psalmist changeth the person; not, he 
shall be satisfied, the man whom thou choosest, but we shall; which teacheth 
us to apply the promises to ourselves, and by an active faith to put our own 
names into them. ‘“ We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, even 
of thy holy temple.” Note, irst. God’s holy temple is his house; there he 
dwells where his ordinances are administered. Secondly. God keeps a xood 
house; there is abundance of goodness in his house, righteousness and grace, 
and all the comforts of the everlasting covenant. There is enough for all 
enough for each; it is ready, always ready, and all on free cost; “without 
money, and without price.” Thirdly. In those things there s that which is 
satisfying to a soul, and with which all gracious souls will be satisfied. Let 
them have the pleasure of communion with God and that sutficeth them: they 
have enough, they desire io more. 
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iv. 5. “They confirm themselves in an evil word (or thing); 
rowan to hide snares.” The second clause means that they 
calculate how to hide snares, which they think nobody will see. m 

Ixiv. 6. “They search after wicked devices; we have accomplished 
(say they) “diligent search; and the inward part of a man and the 


heart is deep.” ‘This seems to be the real sense of the Hebrew ; but 
the old edeaTbbtons “they accomplish,” for “ we have accomplished, 


is still upheld by some. (Compare Jer. xvii. 9.) 


Ixy. Title. The title of this psalm, in some Greek copies and in the 
Latin, as represented by the revised Douay version, is, “To the 
end, a Psalm of David. The Canticle of Jeremias and Ezekiel to 
the People of the Captivity, when they began to go out.” It is 
palpable that this is not all correct, and a Romish commentator thus 
speaks of it:—‘In this title the psalm, which in fact is David's, is 
ascribed to Jeremiah and Ezekiel, not because they sang it when the 
people began to go out of the Babylonian captivity (for neither of 
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4. For the glorious operations of his power on their behalf; ver. 5, “By 
terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, O God of our salvation.” 
This may be understood of the rebukes which God in his providence some- 
times gives to his own people. He often answers them by terrrible things, for 
the awakening and quickening of them, but always in righteousness. He 
neither doth them any wrong nor means them any hurt, for even then he is the 
God of their salvation: see /sa. xlv. 15. But it 1s rather to be understood of 
his judgments upon their enemies. God answers his people’s prayers by the 
destructions made for their sakes among the heathen, and the recompence 
he renders to their proud oppressors, as a righteous God, the God to whom 
vengeance belongs, and as the God that protects and saves his people. B 
wonderful things, so some read it; things which are very surprising, and whic 
we looked not for, Jsa. lxiy. 3. Or, by things which strike an awe upon us, thou 
wilt answer us. The holy freedom that we are admitted to in God’s courts, 
and the nearness of our approach to him, must not at all abate our reverence 
and ieay fear of him; for he is terrible in his holy places. 

5. For the care he takes of al] his people, howsoever distressed, and whither- 
soever dispersed. “He is the Confidence of all the ends of the earth ;” that is, 
of all the saints all the world over, and not theirs only that were of the seed of 
Israel, for he is the God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews; the confidence 
of them that are afar off from his holy temple, and the courts of that, that 
dwell in the islands of the Gentiles, or that are in distress upon the sea. They 
trust in thee, and cry to thee when they are at their wits’ end, Ps. evii. 27, 28. 
By faith and prayer we may keep up our communion with God, and fetch in 
comfort from him wherever we are, not only in the solemn assemblies ‘of his 
people, but afar off upon the sea. 


6 Which by his strength setteth fast the mountains ; 
Being girded with power : 
7 Which stilleth the noise of the seas, 
The noise of their waves, and the tumult of the people. 
8 They also that dwell in the uttermost parts are afraid at 
thy tokens : [to rejoice. 
Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and evening 
9 Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it : 
Thou greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which is 
Thou preparest them corn, [full of water : 
When thou hast so provided for it. 
Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly : 
Thou settlest the furrows thereof : 
Thou makest it soft with showers : 
Thou blessest the springing thereof 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 
And thy paths drop fatness. 
They drop «pon the pastures of the wilderness: 
And the little hills rejoice on every side. 
13 The pastures are clothed with flocks ; 
The vallevs also are covered over with corn ; 
They shout for joy, they also sing. 


1] 
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That we may be the more affected with the wonderful condescensions of the 
God of grace, it is of use to observe his power and sovereignty as the God of 
nature; the riches and bounty of his providential kingdom. 

First. He establisheth the earth, and it abideth, Ps. cxix. 90; ver. 6, by his own 
strength he setteth fast the mountains; did set them fast at first, and still keeps 
them firm, though they are sometimes shaken by earthquakes. 


Feriuntque summos 
Fulmina montes. 
‘The lightning blasts the loftiest hills” 


Hence they are called everlasting mountains, Hab. iii. 6. Yet God’s covenant 
with his people is said to stand more firm than they, Jsa. liv. 10. 

Secondly. He stills the sea, and it is quiet, ver. 7. The sea in a storm makes 
a great noise, which adds to its threatening terror; but when God pleaseth he 
commands silence among the waves and billows, and lays them to sleep; turns 
the storm into a calm presently, Ps. evii. 29. And by this change in the sea, 
as well as be the former instance of the unchangeableness of the earth, it 
appears that He whose the sea and the dry land are is girded with power. And 
by this our Lord Jesus gave a proof of his Divine power, that he commanded 
the winds and waves, and they obeyed him. ‘To this instance of the quieting 
of the sea, he adds, as a thing much of the same nature, that he “stills the 
tumult of the people,” the common people. Nothing more unruly and disagree- 
able than the msurrections of the mob, the insults of the rabble; yet even these 
God can pacify in secret ways, and which they themselves are not aware of. 
Or, it may be meant of the outrage of the people that were enemies to Israel, 
uf aa 1. God has many ways to still them, and will for ever silence their 

umuilts, 

Thirdly. He renews the morning and evening, and their revolution is con- 
siant, ver.8. This regular succession of day and night may be considered, 
1. As an instance of God’s great power; and so it strikes an awe upon all. 
“They that dwell in the uttermost parts” of the earth “are afraid at th signs,” 
or tokens; they are by them convinced that there is a supreme 
sovereign monarch, before whom they ought to fear and tremble; for in these 
things the invisible things of God are clearly seen, and therefore they are said 
to be set for signs, Gren. i. 14. Many of them that dwelt in the remote and dark 
ecrners of the earth were so afraid at these tokens that they were driven to 
worship them, Deu. iv. 19; not considering that they were God’s tokens, undeni- 
able proofs of his power and godhead, and therefore they should have been led 
by them to worship him. 2. As an instance of God's great goodness; and so it | 
brings comfort to all. “Thou makest the outgoings of the morning,” before | 
the sun riseth, “and of the evening,” before the sun sets, “to rejoice.” As it | 
1s God that scatters the light of the morning, and draws the curtains of the | 
evening, so he doth both in favour to man, and makes both to rejoice; that is, ' 

ives occasion to us to rejoice in both; so that how contrary soever light an 
arkness are to each other, and how inviolable soever the partition between 


umen, a | 


welcome to the world in their season. } is 
hard to say which is more welcome to us, the light of the morning whieh 
befriends the business of the day, or the shadows of the evening which befriend 
the repose of the night. Doth the watchman wait for the morning? so doth the 
hireling earnestly desire the shadow. Some understand it of the morning and 
evening sacrifice, whee goer people greatly rejoiced in, and in which God was 
constantly honoured. ou makest them to sing, so the word is; for every 
morning and every evening songs of praise were sung by the Levites; it was 
that which the duty of every day required. And we are to look upon our daily 
worship, alone and with our families, to be both the most needful of our daily 
business and the most delightful of our daily comforts; and if therein we keep 
up our communion with God, the outgoings both of the morning and of the 
evening are thereby made truly to rejoice. pie 

Fourthly. He watereth the earth, and maketh it fruitful. On this instance 
of God’s power and goodness he enlarges very much; the psalm being pro- 
bably penned upon occasion either of a more than ordinary plentiful harvest 
or of a seasonable rain after long drought. How much the fruitfulness of this 
lower part of the creation depends upon the influence of the upper is easy 
to observe; if the heavens be as brass, the earth is as iron; which is a sensible 
intimation to a stupid world, that every good and perfect gift is from above, 
omnia desuper,—‘ clidtons abovye;’ that we must lift up our eyes above the hills, 
lift them up to the heavens, where the original springs of all blessings are, out 
of sight; and thither must our praises return. As the firstfruits of the earth 
were in the heave-offerings lifted up towards heaven by way of acknowledgment 
that thence they were derived. ‘All God’s blessings, even spiritual ones, are 
expressed by his raining righteousness upon us. Now observe how the common 
blessing of rain from heaven and fruitful seasons is here described. 

1. How much there is in it of the power and goodness of God; which is here 
set forth by a great variety of lively expressions. Ist. God that made the earth 
hereby visits it, sends to it, gives proof of his care of it, ver. 9. It is a visit in 
mercy, which the inhabitants of the earth ought to return in praises, 2nd. God 
that made it dry land hereby waters it, in order to its fruitfulness. Though the 
products of the earth flourished before God had caused it to rain, yet even then 
there was a mist which answered the intention, and “watered the whole face 
of the ground,” Gen. ii. 5,6. Our hearts are dry and barren, unless God him- 
self be as the dew to us, and water us; and the plants of his own planting he 
will water, and make them to increase. 3rd. Rain is the river of God, which 
is full of water; the clouds are the springs of this river, which do not flow at 
random, but in the channel which God cuts out for it. The showers of rain, 
as the rivers of water, he turneth which way soever he pleaseth. 4th. This 
river of God enricheth the earth, which without it would quickly be a poor 
thing. The riches of the earth which are produced out of its surface are every 
jot as valuable, and abundantly more useful and serviceable to man, than thos 
which are hid in its bowels. We might live well enough without silver an: 
gold, but not without corn and grass. ‘ 

2. How much benefit and advantage comes by it to the earth, and to man 
upon it. . 

ee To the earth itself. The rain in season gives it a new face; nothing more 
reviving, more refreshing, than the rain upon the new-mown grass, Ps. Ixxii. 6, 
Even the ridges of the earth, off which the rain seems to slide, are watered 
abundantly, for they drink in the rain which comes often upon them; the 
furrows of it which are turned up by the plough, in order to the seedness, are 
settled by the rain, and made fit to receive the seed, ver. 10; they are settled 
by being made soft. That which makes the soil of the heart tender settles it ; 
for the heart is established with that grace. Thus the springing of the year is 
blessed ; and if the spring, that first quarter of the he be blessed, that is an 
earnest of a blessing upon the whole year, which God is therefore said to crown 

with his goodness, ver. 11; to compass it on every side, as the head is compassed 
with a crown; and to complete the comforts of it, as the end of a thing is said 
to crown it. And his paths are said to drop fatness ; for whatever fatness there 
is in the earth which impregnates its products, it comes from the outgoings 
of the Divine goodness. herever God goes, he leaves the tokens of his mercy 
behind him, Joed ii. 13, and makes his path thus to shine after him. These com- 
wunications of God’s goodness to this lower world are very extensive, and 
diffusive ; ver. 12, “They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness,” and not 
only upon the pastures of the inhabited land. The deserts, which man takes 
no care of, and receives no profit from, yet are under the care of the Divine 
providence, and the profits of them red und to the glory of God, as the great 
benefactor of the whole creation, though not immediately to the benefit of man; 
and we ought to be thankful not only for that which serves us, but for that 
which serves any part of the creation, because thereby it turns to the honour 
of the Creator. phe wilderness, which makes not such returns as the cultivated 
grounds doth, yet receives as much of the rain of heaven as the most fruitful 
soil; for God doth good to the evil and unthankful. So extensive are the 

of God’s bounty, that in them the hills, “the little hills rejoice on every side,” 
even the north side, that lies most from the sun. Hills are not above the need 
of God’s providence; little hills are not below the cognizance of it. But as 
when he pleaseth he can make them tremble, Ps. exiv. 6, so when he pleaseth 
he can make them rejoice. 4 

2nd. To man apis the earth. God, by providing rain for the earth, prepareth 
corn for man, ver. 9. “ As for the earth, out of it cometh bread,” Job xxviii. 5, 
for out of it cometh corn; but every grain of corn that comes out of it God 
himself prepared; and therefore he provides rain for the earth, that thereby he 
may prepare corn for man, under whose feet he has put the rest of the creatures, 
and for whose use he has fitted them. When we consider that the yearly pro- 
duce of the corn is not only an operation of the same power that raiseth the 
dead, but an instance of that power not much unlike it, as appears by that 
of our Saviour, Jno. xii. 24, and that the constant benefit we have by it is an 
instance of that goodness which endureth for ever, we shall have reason to 
think, it is no less than a God that prepares corn for us. Corn and cattle are 
the two staple commodities with which the husbandman that deals immediately 
in the fruits of the earth is enriched; and both are owing to the Divine goodness 
in watering the earth, ver. 13. ‘To this it is owing that “the pastures are 
clothed with flocks,” ver. 13. So well stocked are the pastures that they seem 
to be covered over with the cattle that are laid in them; and yet the pasture 
not overcharged ; so well fed are the cattle, that they are the ornament and the 
glory of the pastures in which they are fed. The valleys are so fruitful, that 
they seem to be covered over with corn, in the time of harvest. The lowest 
parts of the earth are commonly the most fruitful, and one acre of the humble 
valleys is worth five of the lofty mountains. But both corn-ground and pas- 
ture-ground, answering the end of their creation, are said to shout for joy, and 
sing; because they are serviceable to the honour of God, and the comfort of 
man, and because they furnish us with matter for joy and praise. As there 
is no earthly joy above the joy of harvest, so there was none of the feasts of the 
Lord among the Jews solemnized with greater expressions of thankfulness than 
the feast of ingathering at the end of the year, Hx. xxiii. 16. Let all these 
common gifts of the Divine bounty which we yearly and daily partake of 
increase our love to God as the best of beings, and engage us to glorify him with 
our bodies, which he thus provides so well for. 


them, Gen. i. 4, both are equall 


them was then, probably, alive), but because these two prophets 
predicted the return of the people from Babylon to Jerusalem; and 
so the psalm is feigned to have been sung by these prophets at the 
beginning of the departure of the Hebrews out of captivity. So, 
nearly, Bellarmine.” In any case the title is spurious, like the next. 

lxv. 1. The beautiful phrase with which this psalm opens will 
scarcely bear the test of close criticism. As often remarked, the 
reality, eauivalent to “silent,” and 


word rendered “ waiteth” is, in 
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hence very edifying conclusions have been drawn in favour of silent 
worship. There is an elegant antithesis in the clause, as we view it— 
“For thee are silence and praise, O God, in Zion”—yet we do not 
think that the silence means other than that silent acquiescence in 
the arrangements of Providence which is opposed to a complaining” 
and grumbling spirit, and which, in New Testament language, might 
be called contentment. Such was the inward grace of which praise 
was the outward exponent. ot tf 


PSALM LXVI. 


PSALM LXYVI. 


Thfs ts a thanksgiving psalm; and it is of such a general use and application, that we 
need not suppose it penned upon any particular occasion. All people are here called 
upon to praise God, I. For the general instances of his sovereign dominion and power 
in the whole creation, ver. 1—7. If. For the special tokens of his favour to the 
ehurch, his peculiar people, ver.8—12. And then, III. The psalmist praiseth God 
for his own experiences of his goodness to him in particular, especially in answering 
his prayers, ver. 13—20. 


To the chief Musician, a Song or Psalm. 


psalm with grace and understanding. 
\ AKE a joyful noise unto God, all ye lands: 
2 Sing forth the honour of his name: 
Make his praise glorious. 
8 Say unto God, How terrible art thou in thy works! 
Through the greatness of thy power shall thine enemies 
submit themselves unto thee. 
4 All the earth shall worship thee, [Selah. 
And shall sing unto thee; they shall sing ¢o thy name. 
5 Come and see the works of God: 
He is terrible iv his doing toward the children of men, 
6 He turned the sea into dry dand: 
They went through the flood on foot : 
There did we rejoice in him. 
7 He ruleth by his power for ever ; 
His eyes behold the nations : 


Let not the rebellious exalt themselves. Selah. 

First. In these verses the psalmist calls upon all people to praise God. 
lands,” ‘all the earth,’ ver. 1, all the inhabitants of the world that are capable 
of praising God. 1. This speaks the glory of God, that he is worthy to be 
praised by all, for he is good to all, and furnisheth every nation with matter 
for pee 2. The duty of man; that all are obliged to praise God. It is part 
cf the law of creation, and therefore is required of every creature. 3. A predic- 
tion of the conversion of the Gentiles to the faith of Christ. 
come when all lands should praise God, and this incense should in every place 
be offered to him. 4. A hearty ood-wiill which the psalmist had to this good 
work of praising God. He will abound in it himself, and wishes that God 
might have his tribute paid him by all the nations of the earth, and not by the 
land of Israel only. e excites all lands, Ist. ‘lo make a joyful noise to God. 
Holy joy is that deyout affection which should animate all our praises; and 
though it is not making a noise in religion that God will accept of, (hypocrites 
are said to cause their voice to be heard on high, sa. lviii. 4,) yet, in praising 
God, First. We must be hearty and zealous, and what we do must do with 
all our might, with all that is within us. Secondly. We must be open and 
public, as those that are not ashamed of our Master ; and both these are implied 
in peeing a noise, ajoyful noise. 2nd. To sing with pleasure, and to sing forth, 
for the edi 
he has made himself 
ought to be the matter of our praise. 3rd. To make his praise glorious as far 
as wecan. In praising God we must do it so as to glorify him, and that must 
be the scope and drift of all our praises. Reckon it your greatest glory to praise 
God; so some. It is the highest honour the creature is capable of, to be to the 
Creator for a name and a praise. 

Secondly. He had called upon all lands to praise God, ver. 1, 4; he foretells 
that they shall do so, “All the earth shall worship thee;” some in all parts 
of the earth, even the remotest regions, for the everlasting Gospel shall be 

reached to every nation and kindred; and this is the purport of it, “ Worship 
him that made heaven and earth,” Rev. xiv. 6,7. And being thus sent forth, 
it shall not return void, but shall bring all the earth, more or less, to worship 
God and sing unto him, In gospel times God should be worshipped by singing 
of psalms. They shall sing to God; that is, sing to his name; for it is only 
to his declarative glory,—that by which he has made himself known,—not to his 
essential glory, that we can contribute any thing by our praises. 

Thirdly. That we may be furnished with matter for praise, we are here called 
upon to come and see the works of God; for his own works praise him, whether 
we do or not; and the reason why we do not praise him more and better is, 
because we do not duly and attentively observe them. Let us, therefore, see 
God's works, and observe the instances of his wisdom, power, and faithfulness 
in them, ver. 5; and then speak of them, and speak of them to him 3 ver. 3, “Say 
unto God, How terrible art thou in thy works! terrible in thy doings!” 

1. God’s works are wonderful in themselves, and such as, when duly con- 
sidered, may justly fill us with amazement. God is terrible; that is, admirable 
in his works through the greatness of his power; which is such, and shines so 
bright, so strong in all he doth, that it may be truly said, there are not any 
works like unto his works. Hence he is said to be fearful in praises, Br. xv. 11. 
In all his doings towards the children of men he is terrible, and to be eyed with 
a holy awe. Much of religion lies in a reverence for the Divine providence. 

2. ‘They are formidable to his enemies, and have many a time forced and 
frightened them into a feigned submission ; ver. 3, “Through the greatness 
of thy power,” before which none can stand, “shall thine enemies supmit them- 
selves unto thee.” They shall lie unto thee, so the word is; that is, they shall 
be compelled sore against their wills to make their peace with thee upon any 
terms. Subjection extorted by fear is seldom sincere, and therefore force is 
no proper means of propagating religion; nor can there be much joy of such 
proselytes to the church as will in the end be found liars unto it. Dew. xxxiii. 29. 

3. They are comfortable and beneficial to his people, ver. 6. When Israel 
came out of Egypt, “he turned the sea into dry land” before them, which 
encouraged them to follow God’s conduct through the wilderness; and when 
they were to enter Canaan, for their encouragement in their wars, Jordan was 
divided before them, and they “went through that flood on foot;” and such 
foot, so signally owned by Heaven, might well pass for cavalry rather than 
infantry in the wars of the Lord. ‘There did the enemies tremble before them, 

x. xv. 14,15; Jos. v. 1; but “there did we rejoice him;” both trust his 
power (for relying on God is often expressed by rejoicing in him) and sing his 
praise, Ps. evi. 12. There did we rejoice, that 1s, our ancestors did, and we 


“All 


The time should 


Ixy. 9. “Thou visitest the earth” signifies taking watchful care 
of the earth; the verb “to visit” very frequently denoting such active 
attention and looking after. “The river,” or stream of water, may 
be understood of the supply of rain, which is unfailing, but cannot 
refer to any special stream, as the Jordan. If the clouds are meant, 
it is as reservoirs. “ Provided for it:” rather translate “ prepared 
it,” the verb being the same as in the clause before. f ‘ 
lrvi. Title. The ancient Hebrews do not seem to have ascribe this 


£ 
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If we have learned in every thing to give thanks for ancient | 
and modern mercies, public and personal mercies, we shall know how to sing this | 


fication of others, the honour of his name; that is, of all that whereby | 
known, ver. 2. That which is the honour of God’s name | 


in their loins. The joys of our fathers were our joys, and we onght to look 
upon ourselves as sharers in them. 

4, They are commanding to all. God by his works keeps up his dominion in 
the world; ver. 7, “ He rules by his power for ever, his eyes behold the nations.” 
Ist. God has a commanding eye. From the height of heaven his eye commands 
all the inhabitants of the world, and he has a clear and full view of them all 
His eyes run to and fro through the earth; the most remote and obscure nations 
are under his inspection, 2nd. ise has a commanding arm. His power rules, 
rules for ever, and is never weakened, never obstructed; “Strong is his hand, 
and high is his right hand.” k rom hence he infers, “ Let not the rebellious exalt 


)| themselves ;” let not those that have revolting and rebellious hearts dare to rise 


up in any overt acts of rebellion against God, as Adonijah exalted himself, say- 
ing, “L willbe king.” Let not those that are in rebellion against God exalt them- 
selves, as if there were any probability that they should gain their point; no, let 
them be still, for God hath said, I will be exalted, and man cannot gainsay it. 


8 O bless our God, ye people, 

And make the voice of his praise to be heard: 
Which holdeth our soul in life, 

And suffereth not our feet to be moved. 3 
For thou, O God, hast proved us : 

Thou hast tried us, as silver is tried. 

Thou broughtest us into the net ; 

Thou laidst affliction upon our loins. 

Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads; 
We went through fire and through water : 

But thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place. 


In these verses the 


9 
10 
1] 


12 


ae ew calls upon God’s people in a special manner to 
raise him ; let all lands do it, but Israel’s land particularly. “ Bless our God ;” 

less him as ours, a God in covenant with us, and that takes care of us as his 
own. Let them “make the voice of his praise to be heard,” ver. 8; for from 
whom should it be heard, but from these who are his peculiar favourites and 
select attendants? ‘I'wo things we have reason to bless God for: 

First. Common protection, ver. 9. He “holdeth our soul in life,” that it may 
not drop away of itself; for, being continually in our hands, it is apt to slip 
through our fingers. We must own that it is the good providence of God that 
keeps life and soul together, and his visitation that preserves our spirit; he 
puts our soul in life, so the word is, He that gave us our being, by a constant 
renewed act upholds us in our being, and his providence is a continued creation, 
When we are ready to faint and perish, he restoreth our soul, and so puts it 
as it were into a new life, giving new comforts; Non est vivere, sed valere vita, 
—‘It is not existence, but happiness, that deserves the name of life.” But we 
are apt to stumble and fall, and are exposed to many destructive accidents, kill- 
ing disasters as well as killing diseases, and theretore as to these also we are 
guarded by the Divine power; he “ sufteretl not our feet to be moved,” pre- 
venting many unforeseen evils, which we ourselves were not aware of our 
danger from. To him we owe it that we have not long ere this fallen into 
endless ruin. “ He will keep the feet of his saints.” 

Secondly. Special deliverance from great distress. Observe, 

1. How grievous the distress and danger was, ver. 11, 12. What particular 
trouble of the church this refers to doth not appear ; it might be the trouble of 
some private persons or families only; but, whatever it was, they were sur- 
prised with it, as a bird with a snare, enclosed and entangled in it as a fish in 
a net. They were pressed down with it, and kept under as with a load upon 
their loins, ver. 11; but they own the hand of God in it. We are never in the 
net, but God brings us into it; never under affliction, but God lays it upon us. 
Is any thing more dangerous than fire and water? we went through both, that 
is, aiftictions of different kinds. The end of one trouble was the beginning of 
another; when we had got clear of one sort of dangers, we found ourselves 
involved in dangers of another sort. Such may be the troubles of the best of 
God’s saints; but he has promised, “When thou passest through the waters, 
through the fire, I will be with thee,” Zsa. xliii. 2. Yet proud and cruel men may 
be as dangerous as fire and water, and more so; “ Beware of men,” Mat. x. 17. 
When men rose up against us, that was fire and water, and all that is threaten- 
ing, Ps. exxiv. 2—4; and that was the case here. “Thou hast caused men to ride 
over our heads,” that is, to trample Bpon us, and insult over us; to hector and 
abuse us; nay, and to make perfect slaves of us. They have said to our souls 
“Bow down that we may go over,” Jsa. li. 23. While it is the pleasure of gooc 
princes to rule in the hearts of their RoWecHt it is the pride of tyrants to ride 
over their heads; yet the afflicted church in this also owns the hand of God, 
Thou hast caused them thus to abuse us; for the most furious oppressor has no 
power but what is given himfrom above. : et 

2. How gracious God’s design was in bringing them into this distress and 
danger. See what the meaning of it is; ver. 10,“ Thou, O God, hast proved 
us and tried us.” Then we are likely to get good by our afflictions when we 
look upon them under this notion, for then we may see God’s grace and love 
at the bottom of them, and our own honour and beuefit in the end of them. 
By afflictions we are proved as silver in the fire. Ist. That our graces by 
being tried may be made more evident, and so we may be approved, as silver 
when it is touched and marked sterling ; and this will be to our praise at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ, 1 Pet. i.7; and perhaps in this world. Job's integ- 
rity and constancy were manifested by his afflictions. 2nd. That our graces 
by being exercised may be made more strong and active, and so we may be 
improved, as silver when it is retined by the fire, and made more clear from its 
dross; and this will be to our unspeakable advantage, for thus we are made 
partakers of God’s holiness, //eb. xii. 10. Public troubles are for the purifying 
of the church, Dan. xi. 35; Sev. ii. 10; Dew, viii. 2. ; 

3. How glorious the issue was at last. ‘The troubles of the church will cer- 
tainly end well; these do so. For, Ist. The outlet of the trouble is happy. 
They are in fire and water, but they get through them ; “ We went through fire 
and water,” and did not perish in the flames or floods. Whatever the troubles 
of the saints are, blessed be God there is a way through them, 2nd. The inlet 
to a better state is much more happy. “Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy 

lace,” into a well-watered place, for the word is, ‘like the gardens of the 
ee and therefore fruitful. God brings his people into trouble, that their 
comforts afterwards may be the sweeter, and that their affliction may thus yield 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness, which will make the poorest place in the 
world a wealthy place. 


13 I will go into thy house with burnt offerings: 
I will pay thee my vows, 


—_ 


psalm to David. Rosenmiiller, after Rudinger, thinks it was written 
to celebrate the consecration of the second Temple. The Syriac calls 
it anonymous, and the Greek and Latin copies make it refer to the 
resurrection. 

Ixvi. 3. Translate simply, “Say unto God, How fearful are thy 
works!” which is the sense given by the Greek and Syriac and the 
Chaldee Targum. For “submit themselves” some understand 
“feign submission,” or render a submission which is real in act, but 
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PSALM LXVII. 


14 Which my lips have uttered, 

And my mouth hath spoken, when I was in trouble. 

I will offer unto thee burnt sacrifices of fatlings, with the 
incense of rams; 

I will offer bullocks with goats. 


15 
Selah. 


16 Come and hear, all ye that fear God, 
And I will declare what he hath done for my soul. 
{7 I cried unto him with my mouth, 
And he was extolled with my tongue. 
18 If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
The Lord will not hear me: 
19 But verily God hath heard me ; 
He hath attended to the voice of my prayer. 
20 Blessed be God, which hath not turned away my prayer, 


Nor his mercy from me 


The psalmist having before stirred up all people, and all God’s people in par- 
ticular, to bless the Lord, here stirs up himself, and engageth himself to do it. 

First. In his devotions to his God, ver. 13—15. He had called upon others to 
sing God’s praises, and to make a joyful noise with them; but for himself his 
resolutions go farther, and he will praise God, 

1. By costly sacrifices, which under the law were offered to the honour of 
God. All people had not wherewithal to offer these sacrifices, or wanted zeal 
to be at such an expense in praising God; but David, for his part, being able, is 
as willing in this Gu iessle way to pay his homage to God; ver. 13, “1 will go 
into thy house with burnt offerings.” His sacrifices should be public in the 
place which God had chosen; I will go into thy house with them. Christ is 
our temple, to whom we must bring our spiritual gifts, and by whom they are 
sanctified. They should be the best of the kind; burnt sacrifices, which were 
wholly consumed upon the altar to the honour of God, and of which the offerer 
had no share; and burnt sacrifices of fatlings, not the lame or the lean, but the 
best fed, and such as would be most acceptable-at his own table. God that is 
the best must be served with the best we have. The feast God makes for us 
is a feast of fat things full of marrow, Jsa. xxv. 6; and such sacrifices should we 
bring to him. He will offer bullocks ee so liberal would he be in his 
return of praise, and not strait-handed. He would not offer that which cost 
him nothing, but that which cost him a great deal; and this with the incense 
of rams, that is, with the fat of rams, which being burnt upon the altar, the 
smoke of it would ascend like the smoke of incense. Or, rams with incense. 
The incense typifies Christ’s intercession, without which the fattest of our 
sacrifices will not be accepted. 

2. By a conscientious performance of his vows. We do not acceptably praise 
God for our deliverances out of trouble, unless we make conscience of paying 
the vows we made when we were in trouble. This was the psalmist’s resolu- 
tion; ver. 13 14, “Twill pay thee my vows, which my lips have uttered when I 
was in trouble.’ Note, Ist. It is very common and very commendable when we 
are under the pressure of any affliction, or in the pursuit of any mercy, to make 
vows, and solemnly to speak them before the Lord, to bind ourselves out from 
sin, and bind ourselves more closely to our duty; not as if this were an equi- 
valent, or valuable consideration, for the favour of God, but a qualification of us 
to receive the tokens of that favour. 2nd. The vows which we made when we 
were in trouble must not be forgotten when the trouble is over, but be care- 
fully performed, for “ better it is not to vow than to vow and not pay.” 

Secondly. In his declarations to his friends, ver. 16. He calls together a con- 
xregation of good people to hear his thankful narrative of God’s favours to 
him; “ Come and hear, all ye that fear God,” for, 1, You will join with me in my 
praises, and help me in giving thanks; and we should be as desirous of the assist- 
tance of those that fear God in returning thanks for the mercies we have received 
as in praying for those we want. 2. You will be edified and encouraged by that 
which L have to say; “The humble shall hear of it and be glad,” Ps. xxxiv. 2. 
They that fear thee will be glad when they see me,” Ps. cxix. 74; and therefore 
let me have their company, “and I will declare” to them, not to vain carnal 
people that will banter it and make a jest of it, (pearls are not to be cast before 
swine,) but to them that fear God, and will make a good use of it. “I will declare 
what God hath done for my soul;” not in pride and vainglory, that he might 
be thought more a favourite of Heaven than other people, but for the honour of 
God, to which we owe this as a just debt, and for the edification of others. 
Note, God’s people should communicate their experiences to each other; we 
should take alt occasions to tell one another of the great and kind things which 
God has done for us, especially which he has done for our souls, the spiritual 
hlessings with which he hath blessed us in heavenly things. These we should 
be most affected with ourselves, and therefore with these we should be desirous 
to affect others. Now what was it that God had done for his soul? 

ist. He had wrought in him a love to the duty of prayer, and had by his grace 
enlarged his heart in that duty; ver. 17, “I cried unto him with my mouth;” 
but if God, among other things done for our souls, had not given us the spirit 
of adoption, teaching and enabling us to ery, Abba, father, we should never have 
done it. That Gad his given us leave to pray, a command to pray, encourage- 
ments to pray, and, to crown all, a heart to pray, is what we have reason to 
mention with thankfulness to his praise; and the more if when we cried to him 
with our mouth he was extolled with our tongue, that is, if we were enabled 
by faith and hope to give glory to him then when we were seeking for mercy 
and grace from him; and to praise him for mercy in preepechs though it be not 
yet in possession. By erying to him we do indeed extol him. He is pleased to 
reckon himself honoured by the humble believing prayers of the upright, and 
this is a great thing which he has done for our souls, that he has been pleased 
so far to twist interests with us, as that in seeking our own welfare we seek his 
glory. ‘His exaltation was under my tongue,’ so it oe be read; that is, 1 was 
considering in my mind how I might exalt and magnify hisname. When prayers 
are in our mouths, praises must be in our hearts. 

2nd. He had wrought in him a dread of sin, as an enemy to prayer; ver. 18, 
“If Lregard iniquity in my heart,” 1 know very well “the Lord will not hear 
me.” ‘The Jewish writers, some of them that have the leaven of the Pharisees 
which is hypocrisy, put a very corrupt zloss upon these words; “If 1 regard 
imaquity in my heart,” that is, say they, if allow myself only in heart-sins, and 
iniquity doth not break out in my words and actions, “ God will not hear me,” 
that is, he will not be offended with me, will take no notice of it,so0 as to lay it to 
my charge; as if heart-sins were no sins in God’saccount. The falsehood of this 
vur Saviour has shewn in his spiritual exposition of the law, Mat. v. But the 
zense of this place is plain; “1f 1 regard iniquity in my heart,” that is, if I have 


insincere. Perhaps the rendering “shall flatter thee” is as appro- 
priate as any. It is needless to adopt the sense, or, at all events, 
the phraseology, of the Greek version: “In the greatness of thy 
power thine enemies shail tell lies unto thee.” 

Ixvi. 11. The affliction here referred to is that of constraint and 
opovression. They had been treated as pack-horses by their oppres- 
sors. In this verse, and in verses 10 and 12, God is said to have 
done or caused what he allowed or permitted. 
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favourable thoughts of it; if I love it, indulge it, and allow myself in it; if 1 
treat it as a friend, and bid it welcome; make provision for it, and am loath te 
part with it; if I roll it under my tongue as a sweet morsel, though it be but 
a beart sin, that is thus countenanced and made much of; if 1 delight in it after 
the inward man;— God will not hear” my prayer, will not accept it, or be 
pleased with it, nor can I expect an answer of peace to it. Note, Iniquity 
regarded in the heart will certainly spoil the comfort and success of prayer; 
for “the sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord.” ‘They that 
continue in love and league with sin have no interest either in the promise or 
in the Mediator; and therefore cannot expect to speed in prayer. 
- 3rd, He had graciously granted him an answer of peace to his prayers; ver. 19, 
But verily God hath heard me.” Though, being conscious to myself of much 
amiss in me, I began to fear that my prayers would have been rejected, yet to 
my comfort I found that God was pleased to regard them. This God did for 
his soul: by answering his prayer, he gave him a token of his favour, and an 
evidence that he had wrought a good work in him; and therefore he concludes, 
ver. 20, “ Blessed be God.” The two foregoing verses are the major and minor 
propositions of a syllogism. “If I regard iniquity in my heart, God will not hear 
my prayers,” that is the proposition; “but verily God hath heard me,” that is 
the assumption, from which he might have Sepeartd inferred, Therefore I do not 
regard iniquity in my heart. But, instead of taking the comfort to himself, he gives 
the praise to God, “ Blessed be God ;” whatever are the premises, God’s glor 
must always be the conclusion. ‘ God has heard me,” ae therefore, “ Blesse 
be God.” Note, What we win by prayer we must wear with praise. Mercies 
in answer to prayer do in a special manner oblige us to be thankful. “He hath 
not turned away my prayer, nor his mercy;” lest it should be thought,that the 
deliverance was granted for the sake of some worthiness in his prayer, he 
ascribes it to God’s road K That he adds by way of correction: It was not my 
prayer that fetched the deliverance, but his mercy that sent it; therefore God 
doth not turn away our prayer, because he doth not turn away his own mercy 
for that is the foundation of our hopes, and the fountain of our comforts, an 
therefore ought to be the matter of our praises. 


PSALM LXVII. 


This psalm relates to the church, and is calculated for the public. Hereis, I. A prayer 
for the prosperity of the church of Israel, ver. 1. II. A prayer for the conversion of the 
Gentiles, and the bringing of them into the church, ver. 2—5. III. A prospect of 
happy and glorious times when God shall do this, ver. 6,7. Thus was the psalmist 
carried out by the spirit of prophecy to foretell the glorious estate of the Christian 
church, in which Jews and Gentiles should unite into one flock, the beginning of which 
blessed work ought to be the matter of our joy and praise, and the completing of it of 
our prayer and hope in singing this psalm. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth, A Psalm o7 Song. 
OD be merciful unto us, and bless us; 
And cause his face to shine upon us. Selah, 
2 That thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations. 


3 Let the people praise thee, O God ; 
Let all the people praise thee. 

4 O let the nations be glad and sing for joy: 
For thou shalt judge the people righteously, 
And govern the nations upon earth. Selah 

5 Let the people praise thee, O God ; 

Let all the people praise thee. 

6 Then shall the earth yield her increase ; 
And God, even our own God, shall bless us 

7% God shall bless us ; 


And all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 


The composure of this psalra is such as speaks the penman’s affections very 
warm and lively; by which spirit of devotion he was elevated to receive the 
spirit of prophecy concerning the enlargement of God’s kingdom. 

First. He begins with a prayer for the welfare and prosperity of the church 
then in being, in the happiness of which he should share, and think himself 
happy, ver. 1. Our Saviour, in teaching us to say, Our Father, has intimated 
that we ought to pray with and for others; so the psalmist here prays not, God 
be merciful to me and bless me, but to us, and bless us, for we must make sup- 
plication for all saints, and be willing and glad to take our lot with them. é 
are here taught, 1. That all our happiness comes from God’s mercy, and takes 
rise in that; and therefore the first thing prayed for is, “ God be merciful to us,” 
to us sinners, and pardon our sins, Lu. xviii. 13; to us miserable sinners, and 
help us out of our miseries. 2. That it is conveyed by God's blessing, and 
secured in that. God bless us, that is, give us an interest in his promises, and 
confer upon us all the good contained in them. God’s speaking well to us 
amounts to his doing well for us. God bless us, is a comprehensive prayer; 
it is pity such excellent words should ever be used slightly and carelessly, an 
asa Baword: 3. That it is completed in the light of his countenance; “ God 
cause his face to shine upon us,” that is, God by his grace qualify us for his 
favour, and then give us the tokens of his favour. We need desire no more to 
make us happy than to have God’s face shine upon us, to have God love us, and 
let us know that he loves us. ‘To shine with us,’ so the margin reads it; with 
us doing our endeavour, and let it crown that endeavour with success, If we 
by faith walk with God, we may hope that his face will shine with us. 

Secondly. He passeth from this to a prayer for the conversion of the Gentiles; 
ver. 2, * That thy way may be known upon earth.” Lord, I pray not. only that 
thou wilt be merciful to us, and bless us, but that thou wilt be merciful to all 
mankind, “that thy way may be known upon earth.” ‘Thus public spirited 
must we be in our prayers, “ Father in heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy 
kingdom come.” We shall have never the less of God’s mercy, and blessing, 
and favour, for others coming in to share with us. Or it may be taken thus: 
‘God be merciful to us Jews, and bless us, that thereby thy way may be known 
upon earth;’ that by the peculiar distinguishing tokens of thy favour to us 
others may be allured to come and join themselves to us, saying, “* We will ge 
with you, for we have heard that God is with you,” Zec. viii. 23. These verses 
which point at the conversion of the Gentiles, may be taken, 1. As a prayer; 
and so it speaks the desire of the Old ‘Testament saints. So far were they from — 
wishing to monopolize the privileges of the church, that they desired nothing 


lxvi. 12. The phrase “hast caused men to ride over our heads” 
rather means, “'lhou hast caused men to ride at our heads;” the 
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more than the throwing down of the enclosure, and the laying open of the 
advantages. See then how the spirit of the Jews in the days of Christ and his 
apostles differed from the spirit of their fathers. ‘The Israelites indeed that 
were of old desired that God’s name might be known among the Gentiles; those 
counterfeit Jews were enraged at the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles; 
nothing in Christianity exasperated them so much as that did. 2. Asa pro- 
phecy; that it shall be as he here prays. Many Scripture prophecies and pro- 
mises are wrapped up in prayers, to intimate that the answer of the church’s 
prayer is as sure as the performance of God’s promises. ‘Three things are here 
prayed for with reference to the Gentiles: 

Ist. That Divine revelation might be sent among them, ver. 2. Two things 
he desires might be known upon earth, even among all nations, and not to the 
nation of the Jews only: First. God’s way; that is, the rule of duty. Let them 
all know as well as we do what is good, and what the Lord our God requires 
of them; let them be blessed and honoured with the same righteous statutes 
and judgments which are so much the praise of our nation, and the envy of all 
its neighbours, Deu. iv. 8. Secondly. iis saving health, or his salvation. The 
former is wrapped up in his law, this in his Gospel. If God makes known his 
way to us, and we walk in it, he will shew us his saving health, Ps. 1. 23. They 
that have themselves experimentally known the pleasantness of God’s ways, 
and the comforts of his salvation, cannot but desire and pray that they may be 
known to others, even among all nations. All upon earth are bound to walk 
in God’s way, all need his salvation, and there is in it enough for all; and 
therefore we should pray that both the one and the other may be made known 


all. 

2nd. That Divine worship may be set up among them, as it will be where 
Divine revelation is received and embraced; ver. 3, “Let the people praise 
thee, O God,” let them have matter for praise, let them have hearts for praise; 
yea, “let” not only some, but “all the people praise thee,” all nations in their 
national capacity, some of all nations. It is again repeated ver. 5, as that which 
the psalmist’s heart was very much upon. hey that delight in praising God 
themselves cannot but desire that others also may be brought to praise him; 
that he may have the honour of it, and they may have the benefit of it It is 
a prayer, First. That the Gospel might be preached to them, and then they 
would have cause enough to praise God, as for the day-spring after a long and 
dark night. Ortus est sol,—‘'The sun has risen,’ Acts vili. 8. Secondly. That 
they might be converted and brought into the church, and then they would 
have a disposition to praise God; tne living and true God, and not the dumb 
and dunghill deities they had worshipped, Dan. y. 4. Then their hard thoughts 
of God would be silenced, and they should see him in the gospel-glass to be 
love itself, and the proper object of praise. Thirdly. That they might be 
incorporated into solemn assemblies, and might praise God in a body; that they 
might all, altogether, praise him with one mind, and one mouth. ‘Thus a face of 
religion appears upon a land, when God is publicly owned, and the ordinances 
of religious worship duly celebrated in religious assemblies. 

3rd. That the Divine government may be acknowledged and cheerfully sub- 
mitted to; ver. 4, “O let the vations be glad and sing for joy.” Holy joy, joy 
in God, and in his name, is the heart and soul of thankful praise. That all the 
people may praise thee; Let the natious be clad. They that rejoice in the Lord 
always will in every thing give thanks. "The joy lie wisheth to the nations is 
holy joy, for it is yoy in God’s dominion; joy that God has takeu to himself his 
Bent power and has reigned, winch, the weeouverted nations are angry at, 

» Xi, 17, 18. Let them be glad, First. That the kingdom is the Lord’s, 
Ps. xxii. 28. That he, as an absolure sovereign, shall govern the vations upon 
earth. That by the kingdom of lis providence be shili overrule the affairs of 
kingdoms according to the counsel of ais will, though they neither know him 
nor own him; and that in due cime be sh oll diceijie all nations by the preaching 
of his Gospel, Mat. xxviii. Is. and set up the Kingdon of his grace among them 
upon the ruin of the devil's hingdom. Chat te shall make them a willing 
penole in the day of his power. and eves the Kersdems of this world shall 

ecome the kingdoms of the Lord atid of tus Curist. Second/a. That “every 
man’s judgment proceedeth from the Lord.” Let them oe glad that“ thou shalt 
judge the people righteously,” that is, that thon sinilt give a law and gospel 
which ahatt be a righteous rule of judginenut, aud pass an unerring sentence 
according to that rule upon all the children of men, agaiust which there will 
lie no exception. Let us all be glad that we are not to be one another's judges, 
but that he that judgeth us is the Lord, whose judgment we are sure is accu d- 
ing. to truth. 

‘hirdly. He coneludes with a joyful prospect of all good, when God shall do 
this, when the nations shall be converted, and brought to praise God. 

1. The lower world shall smile upon them, and they shall have the fruits of 
that; ver. 6, “ Then shall the earth yield her increase.” Not but that God gave 
rain from heaven and fruitful seasous to the nations when they sat in darkness, 
Acts xiv. 17; but when they were converted the-earth yielded its increase to 
God; the meat and the drink then became a meat offering and a drink offering 
to the Lord our God, Joel ii. 13, and then it was fruitful to some good purpose. 
Then it yielded its increase more than before to the comfort of men, who 
through Christ acquired a covenant title to the fruits of it, and had a sanctified 
use of it. Note, The success of the Gospel brings outward mercies along with 
it sometimes; righteousness exalts a uation: see /sa. iv. 2; Ixii. 9. 

2. The upper world shall smile upon them, and they shall have the favours of 
that, which is much better. “God, even our own God, shall bless us,” ver. 6; and 
again, ver. 7, “ God shall bless us.” Note, Ist. There are a people in the world 
that can upon good ground eall God their God. 2nd. Believers have reason to 
glory in their relation to God, and the interest they have in him, Itis here spoken 
with an air of triumph, “ God, even our own God.” 3rd, ‘Those who through 

race call God their own may with an humble confidence expect a blessing 

rom him. If he be our God, he shall bless us with special blessings. 4th. The 

blessing of God, as ours in covenant, is that which sweetens all our creature 

comforts to us, and makes them comforts indeed; then we receive the increase 

pe the earth as a mercy indeed, when with it God, even our own God, gives us 
essing. 

3. All the world shall hereby be brought to do like them. “ The ends of the 
earth shall fear him,” that is, worship him, which is to be done with a godly 
fear. The blessings God bestows upon us call upon us not only to love him, 
but to fear him, to keep up high thoughts of him, and to be afraid of offending 
him. When the Gospel begins to spread it shall get ground more and more till 
it reach to the ends of the earth. The leaven hid in the meal shall diffuse itself 
tiil the whole be leavened; and the many blessings which they will own them- 
selyes to have received that are brought into the church invite others to join 
themselves to them. It is goud to cast in our lot with those that are the blessed 


of the Lord, 
PSALM LXVIII. 


This is a most excellent psalm, but in many places the genuine sense is not easy to come 
at; for in this, as in some other Scriptures, there are things dark and hard to be under- 
stood. It doth not appear when or upon what occasion David penned this psalm; but 
probably it was when, God having given him rest from all tis enemies round about, he 
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brought the ark (which was both the token of God’s presence and a type of Christ's 
mediation) from the house of Obed-edom, to the tent he had pitched for it in Zion; for 
the first words are the prayer which Moses used at the removing of the ark, Num. x. 35, 
From this he is led by the spirit of prophecy to speak glorious things coucerning the 
Messiah, his ascension into heaven, and the setting up of his kingdom in the werld. 
I. He begins with prayer, both against God’s enemies ver. 1, 2; and for his people, 
ver. 3. II. He proceeds to praise, which takes up the rest of the psalm, calling 
upon all to praise God, ver. 4, 26, 32, and suggesting many things as matter of praise: 
1, The greatness and goodness of God, ver. 4—6; 2. The wonderful works God had 
wrought for his people formerly, bringing them through the wilderness, ver. 7, 8, 
settling them in Canaan, ver. 9, 10, giving them victory over their enemies, ver. 11, 12, 
and delivering them out of the hands of their oppressors, ver. 13, 14; 3. The special 
presence of God in his church, ver, 5—17; 4. The ascension of Christ, ver. 18, and 
the salvation of his people by him, ver. 19, 20; 5. The victories which Christ would 
obtain over his enemies, and the favours he would bestow upon his church, ver. 21—28; 
6. The enlargement of the church by the accession of the Gentiles to it, ver, 29—31; 
and so he concludes the psalm with an awful acknowledgment of the glory and grace 
of God, ver. 32—35. With all these great things we should endeavour to be duly 
affected in singing this psalm. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm or Song of David, 


ET God arise, let his enemies be scattered : 
Let them also that hate him flee before him. 
2 As smoke is driven away, so drive them away : 
As wax melteth before the fire, 
So let the wicked perish at the presence of God. 
3 But let the righteous be glad; 
Let them rejoice before God : 
Yea, let them exceedingly rejoice. 
4 Sing unto God, sing praises to his name: 
Extol him that rideth upon the heavens by his name J AH, 
And rejoice before him. 
5 A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, 
Is God in his holy habitation. 
6 God setteth the solitary in families : 
He bringeth out those which are bound with chains: 
But the rebellious dwell in a dry /and. 


In these verses, First. David prays to God to appear in his glory, 

1. For the confusion of his enemies, ver. 1, 2. Le God arise as a jndge, to 
pass sentence upon them; as a general, to take the field and do execution upon 
them; and let them be scattered, and flee before him, as unable to keep their 
ground, much less to make head against him. ‘ Let God arise,” as the sun when 
he goes forth in his strength, and the children of darkness shall be scattered, 
as the shadows of the evening flee before the rising sun. Let them be driven 
away as smoke by the wind, which ascends as if it would eclipse the sun, but is 
presently dispelled, and there appears no remainder of it; ‘Let them melt as 
wax before the fire,” which is presently dissulved. Thus doth David comment 
upon Moses’ prayer, and not only repeat it with application to himself and his 
own times, but- enlarge upon it, to direct us how to make use of Scripture 
prayers. Nay, it looks farther, to the Redeemer’s victories over the enemies of 
his kingdom, for he was the angel of the covenant that guided Israel through 
the wilderness, Note, Ist. There are, and have been, and ever will be, such as 
are enemies to God, and hate him; that join in with the old serpent against the 
kingdom of God among men, and against the seed of the woman. 2nd. They 
are the wicked, and none but they that are enemies to God; the children of the 
wicked one. 3rd. Though we are to pray for our enemies as such, yet we are to 
pray against God’s enemies as such, against their pee Fel him, and all their 
attempts upon his kingdom. 4th. If God but arise, all his impenitent, impla- 
cable enemies, that will not repent, to give him glory, will certainly and speedily 
be scattered, and driven away, and made to perish at his presence; for none 
ever hardened his heart against God and prospered. The day of judgment will 
be the day of the complete and final perdition of saggy, men, 2 Pet. ili. 7, who 
shall melt like wax before that flaming fire in which the Lord shall then appear, 
2 Thes. i. 8 

2. For the comfort and joy of his own people; ver. 3, “ Let the righteous be 
glad,” that are now in sorrow; “let them rejoice before God,” in his favourable 

resence. God is the joy of his people, let them rejoice whenever they come 
before God, yea, let them exceedingly rejoice, let them rejoice with gladness. 
Note, Those who rejoice in God have reason to rejoice with exceeding joy 
and this joy we ought to wish to all the saints, for it belongs to them, “Light 
is sown for the righteous.” : y 

Secondly, He praiseth God for his glorious appearances, and calls upon us to 
praise him, to sing to his name, and extol him. P : 

1. Asa great God, infinitely great; ver. 4, he “rides upon the heavens by hia 
name Jah.” He is the spring of all the motions of the heavenly bodies, directs 
and manageth them, as he that rides in the chariot sets it agoing ; has a supreme 
command of the influences of heaven, He rides upon the heavens for the help 
of his people, Dew. xxxiii. 26, so acitelys so strongly, and so much above the 
reach of opposition. These he rules by his name Jah, or Jehovah, a self- 
existent, self-sufficient being, the fountain of all beings, power, motion, and 

erfection: this is his name for ever. When we thus extol God we must rejoice 
efore him; holy joy in God will very well consist with that reverence and 
godly fear wherewith we ought to worship him, , ; 

2. As a gracious God, a God of mercy and tender compassion. He is great, 
but he despiseth not any, no not the meanest; nay, being a God of great power, 
he useth his power for the relief of those that are distressed, ver. 5,6. The 
fatherless, the widows, the solitary, find him a God all-sufficient to them. 
Observe how much God's goodness is his glory. He “ that rides un the heavens by 
his name Jah” one would think should immediately have been adored as King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, and the sovereign director of all the affairs of 
states and nations; he is so, but this he rather glories in, that he is “a Father 
of the fatherless.” “ Though God be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly. 
Happy they that have an interest in such a God as this; he that “rides upon 
the heavens” is a Father worth having: thrice “happy is the people whose 
God is the Lord.” 1st. When families are beheaded, God takes care of thein, 
and is himself their head, and the widows and fatherless children shall find that 
in him which they have lost in the relation that is removed, and infinitely mors 
and better. He is a Father of the fatherless. to pity them, and bless them, and 
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unknown; the Greek and Latin refer it to David, the Syriac calls 
it uncertain, and the Ckaldee is silent. . ‘ 
lxviii. Title. The Syriac says David wrote this when the kings 
prepared to make war upon him. The Septuagint leaves the occasion 
undetermined. Critics are divided in opinion. Some think David 
wrote it when the ark was removed from the house of Obed-edom 
wo Zion; some think it commemorated a successful return from war. 
4, For“ Extol him that rideth upon the heavens” the Greek 


. see 
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is, “‘ Prepare a way for him that is gone up to the west.” Jerome 
renders, “Prepare a way for him who cometh up through the 
deserts.” Fiirst says the Hebrew means “Cast up (a way) for him 
who rideth through the deserts.” Similarly many other critics, 
Our translators have been influenced by rabbinical opinions, which 
Pagninus, Montanus, and other older critics adopted in this passage, 
We translate, “Prepare (a way) for him who rideth through the 
deserts; Jah is his name.” 
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teach them, to provide for them, and portion them. He will preserve them 
glive, Jer. xlix. 11; and with him they shall find mercy, Hos. xiv. 3. They have 
liberty to call him Father, and to piead their relation to him as their guardian, 
Ps. cxlvi. 9; x. 14,18. He is a judge, or patron, of the widows, to give them 
counsel, and to do them right; to own them and plead their cause, Pr, xxii. 23. 
He has an ear open to all their complaints, and a hand open to all their wants. 
He is so in his holy habitation; which may be understood either of the habita- 
tion of his glory in heayen,—there he has prepared his throne of judgment, which 
the fatherless and widow have free recourse to, and are taken under the pro- 
tection of, Ps. ix. 4, 7,—or of the habitation of his grace on earth, and so it is a 
direction to the widows and fatherless how to apply themselves to God; let 
them go to his holy habitation, to his word and ordinances, there they may find 
comfort in him. 2nd. When families are to be built up he is the founder of 
them; “God setteth the solitary in families,” brings them into comfortable 
relations that were lonely, gives them a convenient settlement that were un- 
settled, Ps. cxiii. 9. He makes those dwell at home that were forced to seek 
for relief abroad, (so Dr. Hammond,) putting them that were destitute into a 
way of getting their livelihood, which is a very good way for man’s charity, as it 
is of God’s bounty. ’ 

3. As a righteous God, Ist. In relieving the oppressed. He “bringeth out 
those that are bound with chains,” and sets them at liberty who were unjustly 
imprisoned, and brought into servitude. No chains can detain those whom 
God will make free. 2nd. In reckoning with the oppressors. ‘ The rebellious 
dwell ina dry land,” and have no comfort in that which they have got by fraud 
and injury. "The best land will be a dry land to those that by their rebellion 
have forfeited the blessing of God, which is the juice and fatness of all our 
enjoyments. Israel was brought out of Egypt into a wilderness, but were 
there better provided for than the Egyptians themselves, whose land, if Nilus 
failed them, as it sometimes did, was a dry land. 


7 O God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 
When thou didst march through the wilderness ; Selah : 
8 The earth shook, the heavens also dropped at the presence 
of God: [God of Israel. 
Even Sinai itself was moved at the presence of God, the 
9 Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful rain, 
Whereby thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when it 
was weary. 
10 Thy congregation hath dwelt therein : 
Thou, O God, hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor. 
11 Lhe Lord gave the word : 
Great was the company of those that published 7 
Kings of armies did flee apace : 
And she that tarried at home divided the spoil 
13 Though ye have lien among the pots, 
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EGYPTIAN DRESSER AND POTS. 


Yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered with silver, 
And her feathers with yellow gold 

14 When the Almighty scattered kings in it, 
It was white as snow in Salmon 


The psalmist here, having occasion to give God thanks for the great things he 
nad done for him and his people of late, takes occasion from thence to praise 
him for what he had done for their fathers in the days of old. Fresh mercies 
should put us in mind of former mercies, and revive our grateful sense of them, 
Let it never be 8 ashe 

First. That God himself was the guide of Israel through the wilderness. 
When he had brought them out of their chains, he did not leave them in the | 
dry land, but himself went before them in a march through the wilderness, 
ver. 7. Tt was not a journey, but a march, for they went as soldiers, as an army 
with banners. ‘The Egyptians promised themnadlees that the wilderness had ' 
shut them in, but they were deceived; God’s Israel, having him for their leader, 
marched through the wilderness, and were not lost in it. Note, If God bring 
his people into a wilderness, he will be sure to go before them in it, and bring 
them out of it, Cant. vill. 5. ‘ 

Secondly. That he manifested his glorious presence with them at mount 
Sinai, ver. 8. Never did any people see the glory of God, nor hear his voice, as 
Isracl did, Deu. iv. 32,33. Never had any people such an excellent law given 
them ; so expounded, so enforced. Then the earth shook, and the neighbouring | 


xviii. 6. “God setteth the solitary in families” should rather 
be, “God causeth the deserted to dwell at home.” The solitary are 
those who are homeless and forsaken. 

Ixviii. 12. The Greek and Vulgate quite miss the meaning of this 
verse, of which the Douay version is unintelligible: “The king of 
hosts, the beloved of the beloved: and to the beauty of the house to 
divide the spoils.” There are other extraordinary translations of 
portions of this psalm. 
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countries, it is likely, felt the shock; terrible thunders there were, accompanied, 
no doubt, with thunder showers, in which the heayens seemed to drop; while 
the Divine doctrine dropped as the rain, Dew. xxxii. 2. Sinai itself, that vast 
mountain, that long ridge of mountains, was moved at the presence of God: see 
Jud. v. 4,5; Deu. xxxiil. 2; Hab. iii. 3. his terrible appearance of the Divine 
majesty, as it would possess them with a fear and dread of him, so it would 
encourage their faith in him, and dependence upon him. Whatever mountains 
of difticulty lay in the way of their happy settlement, He that could move Sinai 
itself could remove them, could get over them. 

‘Thirdly. That he provided very comfortably for them, both in the wilderness 
and in Canaan; ver. 9, 10, “ Thou didst send a plentiful rain, and hast prepared 
of thy goodness for the poor.” ‘his may refer, 1. To the victualling of their 
camp with manna in the wilderness, which was rained upon them, as were also 
the quails, Ps. xxviii. 24, 27; and it might be es called a rain of liberality, or 
munificence, for it was a memorable instance of the Divine bounty. ‘This con- 
firmed the camp of Israel, (here called God’s inheritance, because he had chosen 
them to be a peculiar treasure to himself,) when it was weary, and ready to 
perish; this confirmed their faith, and was a standing proof of God’s power and 
goodness. Even in the wilderness God found a comfortable dwelling for Israel, 
which was his congregation. Or, 2. To the seasonable supplies granted them 
in Canaan, that land flowing with milk and honey, which is said to drink water 
of the rain of heaven, Dew. xi. 11. When sometimes that fruitful land was read; 
to be turned into barrenness for the iniquity of them that dwelt therein, God ip 
judgment remembered mercy, and sent them a plentiful rain, which refreshed it 
again, so that the congregation of Israel dwelt therein, and there was provision 
enough even to satisfy their poor with bread. This looks farther to the spiritual 
provision made for God’s Israel; the Spirit of grace, and the Gospel of grace are. 
the plentiful rain with which God confirms his inheritance, and from which their 
fruit is found. /sa. xlv. 8, Christ himself is this rain; Ps, Ixxii. 6, “ He shall 
come as showers that water the earth.” 

Fourthly. That he often gave them victory over their enemies. Armies and 
kings of armies appeared against them, from their first coming into Canaan, and 
all along in the times of the judges, till David’s days, but, first or last, they 
gained their point against them, ver. 1], 12, 14. Observe here, 1. That God was 
their commander in chief. ‘The Lord gave the word,” as general of theiz 
armies; he raised up judges for them, gave them their commissions and instrue- 
tions, and assured them of success. God spoke in his holiness, and then Gilead 
ismine. 2. That they had prophets as God’s messengers to make known his 
mind to them. God gave them his word, (‘the word of the Lord came’ unto 
them,) and then “ great was the company of the preachers,” prophets and pro- 
phetesses, for the word is feminine. When God has messages to send, he will 
not want messengers. Or perhaps it may allude to the women’s joining in the 
triumph when the victory was obtained, as was usual, Ex. xv. 20, 1 Sum. xviii.7, 
in which they took notice of the word of God, triumphing in that as mueli as in. 
his works. 3. That their enemies were defeated and put to confusion. “ Kings 
of armies did flee, did Hee” with the greatest terror and precipitation imagin- 
able: did not fight and tlee, but flee and flee, retired without striking a stroke ; 
they fled apace, fled and never rallied again. 4. ‘hat they were enriched wit i 
the plunder of the field: “She that tarried at home divided the spoil.” Not 
only the men, the soldiers that abode by the stuff, who were by a statute of dis- 
tribution to share the prey, 1 Sam. xxx. 24, but even the women that tarried at 
home had a share, which intimates the abundance of spoil that should be taken. 
5. That these great things which God did for them were sanctified to them, and 
contributed to their reformation ; ver. 14, “ When the Almighty scattered kings 
for her,” for the church, “she was white as snow in Salmon,” purified and refined 
by the mercies of God. When the host went forth against the enemy, they kept 
themselves from every wicked thing, and so the host returned victorious, and 
Israel by the victory was confirmed in their purity and piety. This account of 
Israel's victories is applicable to the victories obtained by the exalted Redeemer 
for those that are his, over death and hell. By the resurrection of Christ our 
spiritual enemies were made to flee, their power was broken, and they were for 
ever disabled to hurt any of God’s peonls. This victory was first notified by 
the women (the she-publishers) to the disciples, Mat. xxviii. 7, and by them it 
was preached to all the world, whilst believers that tarry at home, that did not 
thenisetre contribute any thing towards it, enjoy the benefit of it, and divide 
the spoil, 

Fifthly. That from a low and despised condition they had been advanced to 
splendour and prosperity. When they were bond-slaves in Egypt, and after- 
wards when they were oppressed, sometimes by one potent neighbour, and some- 
times by another, they did as it were lie among the pots, er rubbish, as despised 
broken vessels, or as vessels in which there was no pleasure; they were black 
and dirty, and discoloured. But God at length delivered them from the pots, 
Ps. 1xxxi. 6, and in David’s time they were in a fair way to be one of the most 
prosperous kingdoms in the world; amiable in the eyes of all about them, “like 
the wings of a dove covered with silver,” ver. 13. ‘ And so,’ saith Dr. Hammond, 
‘under Christ's kingdom, the heathenish idolaters that were brought to the 
basest and most despicable condition of any creatures, worshipping wood and 
stone, and given up to the vilest lusts, should from that detestable condition be 
advanced to the service of Christ, and the practice of all Christian virtues, the 
greatest inward beauties in the world.’ It may be applied also to the deli- 
verance of the church out of a suffering state, and the comforts of particular 
believers after their despondencies. 


15 The hill of God zs as the hill of Bashan; 

An high hill as the hill of Bashan. 
16 Why leap ye, ye high hills? 

This is the hill which God desireth to dwell in; 

Yea, the Lorp will dwell cm ct for ever. [of angels : 
17 The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands 

The Lord 7s among them, as im Sinai, in the holy place 
18 Thou hast ascended on high, 
Thou hast led captivity captive : 
Thou hast received gifts for men ; ‘ 
Yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lorp God might 

dwell among them. 
Blessed de the Lord, who daily loadeth us with benefits, 
Even the God of our salvation. Selah. 
He that ts our God ts the God of salvation; 
And unto Gop the Lord belong the issues from death, 
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Ixviii. 13. For “pots” Gesenius gives “stalls” for cattle, in which 
other eminent critics agree with him. Rosenmiiller translates, “If 
ye lie among the stalls,” i.e. in peace and quiet. The notion of 
“pots” and all the inferences therefrom must, we believe, be 
abandoned. 

lxviii. 14. Salmon: a mountain in Samaria. Judg. ix. 48. \ 

Ixviii. 15—17. The abruptness and brevity, as well as the peculiar 
order and choice of words in some parts of this psalm, have oc- 
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21 But God shall wound the head of his enemies, 
And the hairy sealp of such an one as goeth on still in 
his trespasses, 


SINAI.—ver. 17, 


pres God praise for what he had done for Israel in general, as 
the God of Israel, ver. 8, here comes to give him praise as Zion’s God in a special 


David, having 


manner; compare Ps, ix. 11, “Sing praises to the Lord which dwelleth in Zion,” 
for which reason Zion is called the hill of God. 

First. He compares it with the hill of Bashan, and other high and fruitful 
hills, and prefers it before them, ver. 15, 16. It is true Zion was but little and 
low in comparison with them, and was not covered over with flocks and herds 
as they were; yet upon this account it has the preeminence above them all, that 
it is the hill of God, the hill which he desireth to dwell in, and where he chooseth 
to manifest the tokens of his peculiar presence, Ps. cxxxii. 13, 14. Note, It is 
much more honourable to be holy to God than to be high and great in the world. 
hy leap ye, ye high hills?” why do ye insult over poor Zion, and boast of 
your own height? This is the hill which God has chosen, and therefore, though 
you exceed it in bulk, and be first-rates, because on this the royal flag is hoisted, 
you must all strike sail to it. Zion was especially honourable because it was a 
type of the gospel church, which is therefore called mount Zion, Heb. xii. 225 
and this is intimated here when he said, “the Lord will dwell in it for ever,’ 
which must have its accomplishment in the gospel Zion. There is no kingdom 
in the world comparable to the kingdom of the Redeemer, no city to that which 
is incorporated by the gospel charter, for there God dwells, and will dwell for 


ver. 

Secondly. He compares it with mount Sinai, of which he had spoken, ver. 8, 
and shews that it has the Shechinah, or Divine presence, in it, as really, though 
not as sensibly, as Sinai itself had, ver. 17. Angels are the chariots of God, his 
chariots of war, which he makes use of against Ris enemies ; his chariots of con- 
veyance, which he sends for his friends, as he did for Elijah, and Lazarus is said 
to be carried by the angels; and chariots of state, in the midst of which he 
shews his glory and power. ‘They are vastly numerous; twenty thousands, 
even thousands multiplied. There is an innumerable company of angels 
in the heavenly Jerusalem, Heb. xii. 22. The enemies David fought with had 
chariots, 2 Sam. viii. 4; but what were they for number or strength to the 
chariots of God? which while David had on hhis side he needed not fear these 
that trusted in chariots and horses, Ps. xx. 7. God appeared on mount Sinai 
attended with myriads of angels, by whose disposition the law was given, 
Acts vii. 53; “ He comes with ten thousands of saints,” Dew. xxxiii. 2. And still 
in Zion God manifests his glory, and is really present with a numerous retinue 
of his heavenly hosts, signified by the cherubims between which God is said to 
dwell. So that, as some read the last words of the verse, ‘ Sinai is in the sanc- 
tuary ;’ that is, the sanctuary was to Israel instead of mount Sinai, whence they 
received Divine oracles. Our Lord Jesus has these chariots at command. 
When the First-begotten was brought into the world, it was with this charge, 
“Let all the angels of God worship him,” Heb. i. 6; they attended him upon 
all occasions, and he is now among them, “angels, principalities, and powers 
being made subject to him,” | Pet. iii. 22. And it is intimated in the New Tes- 
-tament, that the angels are present in the solemn religious assemblies of 
Christians; 1 Cor. xi. 10, “et the woman have a veil on her head, because of 
the angels ;” and see Fph. iii. 10. 

Thirdly. The glory of mount Zion was the King which God set on that holy 
hill, Ps. ii, 6; who came to the daughter of Zion, Mat, xxi. 5. Of his ascension 
the psalmist here speaks, and to it it is expressly applied, Eph. iv. 8, “Thou 

ast ascended on high,” ver. 18; compare Ps. xlvii. 5,6. Christ's ascending on 
high is heye spoken of as a thing past, so sure was it, and spoken of to his 
honour, sd great was it; it ma include his whole exalted state, but points 
especially at his ascension into heaven, to the right hand of the Father, which 
was as much our adyantage as his advancement. For, 1. He then triumphed 
over the gates of hell. He led captivity captive; that is, he led his captives in 
triumph, as great conquerors used to do, making a show of them openly, Col. ii. 15. 
He led those captives who had led us captives, and, if he had not interposed, 
would have held us captives for ever. Nay, he led captivity itself captive, 
having quite broken the power of sin and Satan ; as he was the death of death, so 
he was the captivity of captivity, Hos. xii, 14. This speaks the complete victory 
which Jesus Christ obtained over our spiritual enemies, such as that through him 
we also are more than conquerors, that is, triumphers, /tom. viii. 37. 2. He then 
opened the gates of heaven to all believers; “Thou hast received gifts for men. 
“He gave gifts to men,” so the apostle reads it Eph. iv. 8; for he received that 
he might give; on his head the anointing of the Spirit was poured, that from 
him it ok Fat escend to the skirts of his garments. And he gave what he had 
received; having received power to give eternal life, he doth bestow it upon as 
mMlany as nalake Kiten him, Jno. xvii. 2. “Thou hast received gifts for men,” not 
for els were not to be made saints, nor standing angels made 


Gihiare Hae ii. 5; not for Jews only, but for all men. Wiioever will, 
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may reap the benefit of these gifts. The apostle tells us what these gifts were, 
Eph. iv. 11: prophets, apostles, evangelists, pastors, and teachers, the institution 
of a gospel ministry, and the qualification of meu for it, both which are to be 
valued as the gifts of heaven, and the fruits of Christ’s ascension. ‘Thou hast 
received gifts in man,’ so the margin; that is, in the human nature which Christ 
was pleased to clothe himself with, “that he might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest in things pertaining to God.” In him, as Mediator, all fulness dwells 
that, from his fulness we might receive. ‘lo magnify the kindness and love o 
Christ to us in receiving these gifts for us, the psalmist observes, Ist. The for- 
feiture we had made of them. He received them for the rebellious also; that is, 
for those that had been rebellious: so all the children of men had been in their 
fallen state. Perhaps it is especially meant of the Gentiles, that had been 
enemies in their minds by wicked works, Col. i. 21; for them these gifts are 
received, to them they are given, that they might lay down their arms, their 
enmity might be slain, and they might return to their allegiance. his magnifies 
the grace of Christ exceedingly, that through him rebels are, upon their sub- 
mission, not Fes Sahar but preferred. They have commissions given them 
under Christ, which some say in our law amounts to the reversion of an attainder, 
Christ came to a rebellious world, not to condemn it, but that through him it 
might be saved. 2nd. The favour designed us in them. “ He received gifts for 
the rebellious, that the Lord God might dwell among them;” that he might set 
up achurch in a rebellious world, in which he coun dwell by his word and 
ordinances as of old in the sanctuary, that he might set up his throne, and Christ 
might dwell in the hearts of particular persons that had been rebellious. ‘Lhe 

racious intention of Christ’s undertaking was to rear up the tabernacle of 
xod among men, that he might dwell with them, and they might themselves 
be living temples to his praise, /ze. xxxvii. 27. 

Fourthly. The glory of Zion’s King is, that he is a Saviour and benefactor to 
all his willing people, and a consuming fire to all those that persist in rebellion 
against him, ver. 19—21. We have here good and evil, life and death, the blessing 
and the curse set before us, like that Mar. xvi. 16, «He that believes shall be 


-/ saved; he that believes not shall be damned.” 


1. They that take God for their God, and so give up themselves to him to be 
his people, shall be loaded with his benefits; and to them he will be the God 
of salvation. He that is our God, if in sincerity we avouch him to be so, and 
seek to him as our God, Ist. He will pantinunlly do us good, and furnish us 
with occasion for praise. Having mentioned the gifts Christ received for us, 
ver. 18, fitly doth he subjoin in the next words, “ Blessed be the Lord,” for it is 
owing to the mediation of Christ that we live, and live comfortably, and are 
“daily loaded with benefits.” So many, so weighty, are the gifts of God’s 
bounty to us, that he may be truly said to load us with them; he pours out 
blessings till there be no room to receive them, Mal. iii. 10. So constant are 
they, and so unwearied is he in doing us good, that he daily loads us with them, 
according as the necessity of every day requires. 2nd. He will at length be 
unto us the God of salvation, of everlasting salvation, the salvation of God, 
which he will shew to them that order their conversation aright, Ps. 1. 28, the 
salvation of the soul. He that daily loads us with benetits will not put us off 
with present things for a portion, but he will be the God of our salvation; and 
what he gives us now he gives as the God of salvation, pursuant to the great 
design of our salvation. Hie is our God, and therefore he will be the God of 
eternal salvation to us; for that only will answer the vast extent of his cove- 
nant-relation to us as our God. But hath he power to complete this salvation ? 
Yes, certainly; “for unto God the Lord belong the issues from death,” that is, 
the keys of hell and death are put into the hand of the Lord Jesus, Rev. i. 18. 
He having made an escape from death himself in his resurrection, he has both 
authority and power to rescue those that are his from the dominion of death, 
Les altering the property of it to them when they die, and giving them a com- 
p ete victory over it when they shall rise again; tor “the last enemy that shali 

e destroyed is death.” And to those that shall thus for ever escape death, and 
shall find such an outlet from it as not to be hurt of the second death, to them 
surely deliverances from temporal death are mercies indeed, and come from 
God as the God of their salvation: see 2 Cor. i. 10. 

2. They that persist in their enmity to him, it will certainly be their ruin; 
ver. 21, “ God shall wound the head of his enemies ;” of Satan, the old serpent, 
of whom it was by the first promise foretold, that the seed of the woman 
should break his head, Gen. iil. 16; of all the powers of the nations, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, that oppose him and his kingdom among men, (Js. ex. 6, 
“ He shall wound the heads over many- countries ;”) of all those, whoever they 
are, that willnot have him to reign over them, for those he accounts his 
enemies, and they shall be brought forth and slain before him, Lu. xix. 27. 
He will “ wound the hairy scalp of such an one as goeth on still in his tres- 
passes.” Note, Those who go on still in their trespasses, and hate to be 
reformed, God jooks upon as his enemies, and will treat them accordingly. In 
calling the head the hairy sealp, perhaps there is an allusion to Absalom, whose 
bushy hair was his halter; or, it notes either the most tierce and barbarous 
of his enemies, that let their hair grow to make themselves look the more 
frightful, or the most fine and delicate of his enemies, that are nice about 
their hair. Neither the one nor the other can secure themselves from the 
fatal wounds which Divine justice will give to the heads of those that go on 
in their sins. 


22 The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, 

I will bring my people again from the depths of the sea : 

That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of ¢hine 

And the tongue of thy dogs in the same. [enenies, 

They have seen thy goings, O God ; 

Even the goings of my God, my King, in the sanctuary. 

The singers went before, the players on instruments /ol- 
lowed after ; 

Among them were the damsels playing with timbrels. 

Bless ye God in the congregations, 

Even the Lord, from the fountain of Israel. 

There zs little Benjamin zw7/A their ruler, 

The princes of Judah avd their council, 

The princes of Zebulun, avd the princes of Naphtali. 

Thy God hath commanded thy strength : 

Strengthen, O God, that which thou hast wrought for us. 

Because of thy temple at Jerusalem 
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casioned much uncertain and conflicting criticism. Verse 15 should 
be rendered, “A mount of God,” or a lofty mount, “jis Mount 
Bashan; a mount with summits is Mount Bashan.’ The phrase 
“ mount of God” often refers to Sinai; but here it means that the 
mount of Bashan, or the range of Antilibanus, a age tide» 

be translated, “ Why tremble ye, mountains with summits 
‘The mountain God Shcopal to dwell in; yea, the Lord will inhabit 
it for ever.” The word “angels” in verse 17 is by no means 


lt 


certainly correct, and it may only signify a vast number; and the 
second clause may be translated, “I'he Lord is among them, as in 
Sinai, hisholy place.” For the last words some translate, “ Sinai is 
in the holy place,” which may be justified, if we understand the 
psalmist to mean that the glory of Sinai was in the sanctuary. The 
mountain in verse 16 will then be Zion, which has the pre-eminence 
over Bashan, and inherits the privileges of Sinai as the mount of God. 

lxviii. 22, 23, These verses are by some understood to mean that 
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Shall kings bring presents unto thee. 

Rebuke the company of spearmen, 

The multitude of the bulls, with the calves of the people, 
Till every one submit himself with pieces of silver: 
Scatter thou the people ¢/at delight in war. 

Princes shall come out of Egypt ; 

Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God. 


In these verses we have three things: 

First. ‘The gracious promise which God makes of the redemption of his 
people, and their victory over his and thei enemies; ver. 22, 23, “ The Lord 
said,” in his own gracious purpose and promise, | will do great things for my 
people, as the God of their salvation, ver. 20 God will not fail the expecta- 
tions of those who by faith take him for their God. It is promised, 1. That 
he will set them in safety from their danger, us he had done formerly; “I will 
again bring them from the depths of the sea,” as he did Israel, when he brought 
them out of the slavery of Egypt into the ease and liberty of the wilderness. 
And “TI will again bring them fein Bashan,” as he did Israel, when he brought 
them from their wants and wanderings in the wilderness into the fulness and 
settlement of the land of Canaan; for the land of Bashan was on the other side 
Jordan, where they had wars with Sihon and Og, and from whence their next 
remove was into Canaan. Note, The former appearances of God’s power and 
goodness for his people should encourage their faith and hope in him for the 
future, that what he has done he will do again. He will set his hand again the 
second time to recover the remnant of his people, Jsa. xi. 11; and we may 
perhaps see repeated all the wonders which our fathers told us of. But this 
is not all. 2. That he will make them victorious over their enemies; ver. 23, 
“That thy feet may be dipped,” as thou passest along, “in the blood of thine 
enemies,” shed like water in great abundance, “and the tongue of thy dogs” 
may lap “in the same.” Dogs licked the blood of Ahab; and in the destruc- 
tion of the antichristian generation we read of blood up to the horse-bridles, 
Rev. xiv. 20. ‘he victories with which God blessed David’s forces over the 
enemies of Israel are here prophesied of, but as types of Christ’s victories over 
death and the grave, for himself and for all believers in his resurrection (and 
theirs by virtue of his) out of the earth; and of the destruction of the enemies 
of Christ and his church, who shall have blood given them to drink, for they 
are worthy. 

Secondly. The welcome entertainment which God’s own people shall give 
to these glorious discoveries of his grace, both in his word and in his works. 
Has he spoken in his holiness? Has he said, he will bring again from Bashan ? 
What then is required of us in return to this? 

1. That we observe his motions; ver. 24, “ They have seen,” thy people have 
seen, “thy goings, O God.” While others regard not the work of the Lord, 
nor the operation of his hands, “they have seen the goings of my God, m 
King, in the sanctuary.” See here, Ist. How an active faith appropriates God. 
He is God and King; but that is not all, he is ay God and my King; and those 
who thus take him for theirs may see him in all his outgoings, acting as their 
God, as their King, for their good, and in answer to their prayers. 2nd. Where 
God’s most remarkable outgoings are, even in the sanctuary, in and by 
his word and ordinances; and among his people in the Boupel church espe- 
cially, in and by which is made known the manifold wisdom of God. These 
outgoings of his in the sore | far outshine the outgoings of the morning 
and the evening, and more loudly proclaim his eternal power and godhead. 
3rd. What is our duty in reference to these outgoings, which is to observe 
them. “This is the finger of God;” surely “God is with us of a truth.” 
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2. That we give him gfory in the most devout and solemn manner. When we| 


3ee his goings In his sanctuary. Ist. Let those that are immediately employed 
in the service of the temple praise him, ver. 24; the Levites, that were some 
of them singers, and others of them players on instruments, that have the 
nearest views of his outgoings in his sanctuary, and from whom it is expected 
that they should lead in his praises. And, 1t being a day of extraordinary 
triumph, “among them were damsels playing with timbrels” to complete the 
concert. ‘Thus,’ saith Dr. Hammond, ‘when Christ is gone up to heaven, the 
apostles shall celebrate and publish it to all the world; and even the women 
that were witnesses of it shall affectionately join with them in divulging it.’ 
And, 2nd. Let all the people of Israel, in their solemn religious assembly, 
give glory to God. “ Bless ye God,” not only in temples, but in the synagogues, 
or schools of the prophets; or, wherever there is a congregation of those that 
come forth from the fountain of Israel, that are of the seed of Jacob, let them 
concur in blessing God. Public mercies, which we jointly share in, call for 
public thanksgivings, which all should join in. ‘Thus,’ saith Dr. Hammond, 
all Christians shall be obliged solemnly to magnify the name of the Messiah, 
aad to that end frequently to assemble together in congregations.’ And 
3rd. Let those among them that upon any account are most eminent, and 
make a figure, go before the rest in praising God; ver, 27, “There was little 
Benjamin,” (that was the royal tribe in Saul’s time,) “with their rulers, the 
princes of Judah” (that was the royal tribe in David's time,) ae and their coun- 
cil,”—their captains or leaders. In the beginning of David's reign there had 
been long war between Judah and Benjamin, but now they both join in praises 
for success against the common enemy. But why are the tribes of Zebulun 
and Naphtali particularly mentioned? Perhaps because those tribes, lying 
towards the north, lay most exposed to the incursions of the Syrians, an 
other their neighbours that molested them, and therefore should be in a par- 
ticular manner thankful for these victories over them, Dr. Hammond gives 
another reason,—that these were the two learned tribes; erecta giveth 
goodly words,” Gen. xliv. 21, and Zebulun had those that handle the pen of the 
writer, Jud. v. 14. These shall join in praising God; their princes especially. 
it is much for the honour of God when those that are above others in dignity 
power, and reputation, go before them in the worship of God; and are forwar 
to use their influence and interest for the advancing of any service that is to be 
done to him. Dr. Hammond notes from hence, that the kingdom of the Messiah 
should at length be submitted to by all the potentates and learned men in the 
vorld. B fs 
: 3. What we seek unto him, and depend upon him, for the perfecting of what 
he has begun, ver. 28. In the former part of the verses the psalmist speaks to 
Israel; ‘Thy God hath commanded thy strength,” that is, whatever is done 
for thee, or whatever strength thou hast to help thyself, it comes from God, 
his power and grace, and the word which he has commanded. Thou hast no 
reason to fear while thou hast strength of God’s commanding, and no reason 
to boast while thon hast no strength but what is of his commanding. In the 
latter part he speaks to God, encouraged by his experiences; “ Strengthen, 
© God, that which thou hast wrought for us.” Lord, confirm what thou hast 
commanded, and perform what thou hast promised, and being toa happy end 
that good work which thou hast so gloriously begun. What God has wrought 
he will strengthen; where he has given true grace he wi)! give more grace. 


the Lord will bring from Bashan and from the sea-coast the enemies 
of his people to destruction. So Schnurrer, Boothroyd, and others. 

Ixviii. 27. “ There,” that is, in the congregation before mentioned. 
Representatives of the tribes, far and near, were present. 

Ixviii. 30. The words rendered ‘‘ Rebuke the company of spear- 
men” do not correctly represent the Hebrew, the ordinary sense 
of which would be, ‘‘Rebuke (or restrain) the animal in the reeds.” 
‘he words are a meta’ bor, but both its exact origin and application 
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Some make this whole verse to be a believer’s address to the Messiah, whom 
David calls God, as he had done, Ps. xlv. 6,8, “hy God,” that is, God the 
Father, has commanded thy strength, that is, has aiade thee strong for himself, 
as the man of his right hand, Ps. xxx. 17; has treasured up strength in thee 
for us; therefore we pray, that thou, O God the Son, wilt strengthen what thou 
hast wrought for us, that is, wilt accomplish thine undertaking for us, by 
finishing thy good work in us. 

_Thirdly. The powerful invitation and inducement which would hereby be 
given to those that are without to come in and join themselves to the church, 
ver. 2931. ‘This was in part fulfilled by the accession of many proselytes to 
the Jewish religion in the days of David and Solomon; but it was to have its 
full accomplishment in the conversion of the Gentile nations to the faith 
of Christ, and the making them fellow-heirs, and of the same body with the 
seed of Israel, Eph. iii. 6. : 

1, Some shall submit for fear; ver. 30, “the company of spearmen,” that 
stand it out against Christ and his Gospel, that are not willing to be ruled 
by him, that persecute the preachers and professors of his name, that are 
furious and outrageous as a multitude of bulls, fat and wanton as the calves 
of the peor (which is a description of those Jews and Gentiles that opposed 
the Gospel of Christ, and did what they could to prevent the setting up of his 
kingdom in the world,) Lord, rebuke them, abate their pride, assuage their 
malice, and confound their devices, till conquered by the convictions of their 
consciences, and the many checks of providence, they be every one of them 
brought at length to submit themselves with pieces of silver, as being glad 
to make their peace with the church upon any terms. Even Judas submitted 
himself with pieces of silver, when he returned them with this confession 
“T have betrayed innocent blood:” and see Itev. iii. 9. Many by being rebuked 
have been happily saved from being ruined. But as for those that will not 
submit, notwithstanding these rebukes, he prays for their dispersion, which 
amounts toa prophecy of it; “Scatter thou the people that delight in war,” 
who take such a pleasure in opposing Christ, that they will never be recon- 
ciled to him. This may refer to the unbelieving Jews, who delighted in making 
war upon the holy seed, and would not submit themselves, and were therefore 
scattered over the face of the earth. Dayid had himself been a man of war, 
but could appeal to God that he never delighted in war and bloodshed for its 
own sake; as for those that did, and therefore would not submit to the fairest 
terms of peace, he doth not doubt but God would scatter them. ‘Chose are lost 
to all the sacred principles of humanity, as well as Christianity, that can delight 
in war, and take pleasure in contention; but let them expect that sooner or 
later they shall have enough of it, Jsa. xxxiii. 1; Rev. xiii. 10. 

2. Others shall submit willingly; ver. 29, 31, “ Because of thy temple at Jeru- 
salem,” (this David speaks of in faith, for the temple of derunaiagl was not built 
in his time, only the materials and model were prepared,) “kings shall bring 

resents unto thee,” that is, rich presents shall be brought, such as are fit for 

ings to bring ; and even kings themselves, that stand much upon the punctilios 
of honour and prerogative, yet shall court the favour of Christ at a great 
expence. There is that in God's temple, that beauty and benefit in the service 
of God, and in communion with him, and in the Gospel of Christ, which went 
forth from Jerusalem, that is enough to invite kings themselves to brin 
presents to God, to present themselves to him as living sacrifices, and wit 
themselves the best performances. He instanceth in Egypt and Ethiopia, two. 
countries out of which subjects and supplicants were least to be expected; 
ver. 31, princes shall come out of Heypt, as ambassadors to seek God's fayour 
and submit to him; and they shall be accepted, for the Lord of hosts shall 
thereupon bless them saying, “Blessed be Egypt my people,” Jsa. xix. 25. 
And even Ethiopia. that had’stretched out her hands against God’s Israel, 
2 Chr. xiv. 9, should now stretch out her hands unto Go ,in prayer, in pre- 
sents, and to take hold on him; and that soon: “ Agree with thine adversary 
quickly.” Out of all nations some shall be gathered in to Christ, and be 
owned by him. 


32 Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth ; 
’ O sing praises unto the Lord ; Selah : 
33 To him that rideth upon the heavens of heavens, which 
were of old; 
Lo, he doth send out his voice, and that a mighty voice. 
34 Ascribe ye strength unto God: 
His excellency zs over Israel, 
And his strength 7s in the clouds. 
35 O God, thou art terrible out of thy holy places : 
The God of Israel zs he that giveth strength and power 
Blessed be God. [unto Ais people. 


The psalmist. having prayed for, and prophesied of, the conversion of the 
Gentiles, here invites them to come in and Join with the devout Israelites in 
praising God, intimating that their accession to the church would be the matter 
of their joy and praise, ver. 32. Let the kingdoms of the earth ea praises to 
the Lord; they all ought to do it, and when they become the kingdoms of the 
Lord and of his Christ they will do it. God is here proposed to them as the 
proper object of praise upon several accounts. o- : 

First. Because of his supreme and sovereign dominion. “ He rides upon the 
heavens of heavens which were of old,” ver. 33: compare ver. 4. He has from 
the beginning, nay, from before all time, prepared his throne. He sits on the 
circuit of heaven; guides all the motions of the heavenly bodies, and from the 
highest heavens, which are the residence of his glory, he dispenseth the influ- 
ences of his power and goodness to this lower world. frig 

Secondly. Because of his awful and terrible majesty. “ He sends out his voice, 
and that a mighty voice;” which may refer either generally to the thunder, 
which is called the voice of the Lord, and is said to be powerful and full o 
majesty, Ps. xxix, 3, 4, or in particular to that thunder in which God spake to 
{srael at mount Sinai. ? 

Thirdly. Because of his mighty power. “ Ascribe ye strength peat 
ver. 34. Acknowledge him to be a God of such irresistible power, that it is folly 
to contend with him, and wisdom to submit to him; acknowledge that he has 
power sufficient both to protect his faithful subjects and to destroy his stubborn 
adversaries, and give him the gfory of all the instances of his omnipotence. 
“Thine is the kingdom and power,” and therefore “thine is the glory.” We 
must acknowledge his power, 1. In the kingdom of grace. “His excellency 
1s over Israel;” he shews his sovereign care in protecting and governing 
church. That is the excellency of his power which is employed for the good 
of his people. 2. In the kingdom of providence. “ His strength is in the clouds,” 
whence comes the thunder of his power, the small rain, and the great rain of 


are disputed. The crocodile, the hippopotamus, the wild boar, and 
the lion have been thought of, because they all haunt the reedy 
coverts of river banks. ‘The psalmist may not have had any one 
kind in view, but the whole class of such dangerous animals. In 


general, it is certain that the enemies of God’s people are meant, = 


but whether as mere banditti, who lie in wait for honest men, oras 
nations like the Egyptians, we know not. The words followin 
also figurative, and therefore the “ bulls” and “ calves” may 
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his strength. Though God has his strength in the clouds, yet he condescends 
to gather his Israel under the shadow of his wings, Deu. xxxiii. 26. 

ourthly. Because of the glory of his sanctuary, and the wonders wrought 
there; ver. 35, “ O God, thou art terrible out of thy holy places.” God is to be 
admired and adored with reverence and godly fear by all those that attend him 
in his holy places, that receive his oracles, that observe his operations according 
to them, and that pay their homage to him. He displays that out of his hol 
places which speaks aloud that he will be sanctified in those that come nah 
unto him. Out of heaven, his holy place above, he doth and will shew himself 
eh ay God. Nor is any attribute of God more dreadful to sinners than his 

oliness. 

Fifthly. Because of the grace bestowed upon his people. “The God of Israel 
is he that-giveth strength and power unto his people,” which the gods of the 
nations, that were vanity and a lie, could not give to their worshippers; how 
should they help them when they could aot tel themselves? All Israel's 
strength against their enemies came trom their God; they owned they had no 
art of their own, 2 Chr. xx. 12; and all our sufficiency for our spiritual werk 
and warfare is from the grace of God. It is through Christ strengthening us 
that we ean do all things, and not otherwise; and therefore he must have the 
glory of all we do, Ps. cxy. 1, and our humble thanks for enabling us to do it. 
and accepting the work of his own hands in us. If it be the God of Israel tha 

ives strength and power unto his people, they ought to say, “ Blessed be God.” 

f all be from him, let all be to him. 


PSALM LXIX. 


David penned this psalm when he was in affliction; and in it, I. He complains of the 
great distress and trouble he was in, and earnestly begs of God to relieve and succour 
him, ver. 1—21. II. He imprecates the judgments of God upon his persecutors, 
ver, 22—29. III. He concludes with the voice of joy and praise, in an assurance that 
God would help and succour him, and would do well for the church, ver. 30—36. Now 
in this David was a type of Christ, and divers passages in this psalm are applied to 
Christ in the New Testament, and are said to have their accomplishment in him, 
ver. 4,9, 21, and ver. 22, refers to the enemies of Christ; so that, like the 22nd psalm, 
it begins with the humiliation, and ends with the exaltation of Christ; one branch of 
which was the destruction of the Jewish nation for persecuting him, which the impre- 
cations here are predictions of. And in singing this psalm, we must have an eye to 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that followed; not forgetting the sufferings of 
Christians too, and the glory that shall follow them, for it may lead us to think of the 
ruin reserved for the persecutors, and the rest reserved for the persecuted. 


To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim, A Psalm of Dayid. 


AVE me, O God; 
For the waters are come 1n unto my soul. 

2 I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing : 

I am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow 

I am weary of my crying: my throat is dried : 

Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God. 

They that hate me without a cause 

Are more than the hairs of mine head: 

They that would destroy me, be’ng mine enemies wrong- 
fully, are mighty : 

Then I restored ¢hat which I took not away. 

O God, thou knowest my foolishness ; - 

And my sins are not hid from thee. 

Let not them that wait on thee, O Lord Gop of hosts, 

Be ashamed for my sake: 

Let not those that seek thee be confounded for my sake, 

O God of Israel. 

Because for thy sake I have borne reproach ; 

Shame hath covered my face. 

I am become a stranger unto my brethren, 

And an alien unto my mother’s children. 

For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up ; 

And the reproaches of them that reproached thee are 
fallen upon me. 

When I wept, avd chastened my soul with fasting, 

That was to my reproach. 

I made sackcloth also my garment ; 

And I became a proverb to them. 

They that sit in the gate speak against me ; 

And I was the song of the drunkards. 


In these verses David om or of his troubles, intermixing with those com- 
plaints some requests for relief. : 

First. His complaints are very sad; and he pours them out before the Lord 
as one that hoped thus to ease himself of a burthen that lay very heavy upon 
A He complains of the deep impressions that his troubles made upon his 
spirit, ver. 1,2. The waters of affliction, those bitter waters, are come unto 
my soul; not, only threaten my life, but disquiet my mind. ‘hey fill my head 
with perplexing cares, and my heart with oppressive grief, so that I cannot 
enjoy God and myself as I used to do, We shall do pretty well if we can but 
keep troubles from our hearts: but when they put us out of the possession 
of our own souls, our case is bad. “The spirit of a man will sustain his 
infirmity ;’ but what shall we do when the spirit is wounded? That was David’s 
ease here; his thoughts sought for something to confide in, and with which 
to support his hispuy but he found nothing. He sunk in deep mire, where there 
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was no standing, no firm footing; the considerations that used to snpport and 
encourage him now failed him, or were out of the way, and he was ready to give 
up himself for gone. He sought for something to comfort himself avitht ines 
found himself in deep waters that did overflow him, overwhelm him. He was 
like a sinking, drowning man, in such confusion and consternation, This points 
at Christ’s sufferings in his soul, and the inward agony he was in when he said, 
“Now is my soul troubled;” and, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful;” for 
it was his soul that he made an offering ee sin. And it instructs us, when we 
are in afiliction, to commit the keeping of our souls to God, that they may be 
neither soured with discontent nor sunk into despair. 

2. He complains of the long continuance of his troubles; ver. 3, “I am weary 
of my erying.” Though he could not keep his head above water, yet he cried 
to his God; and the more death was in his view the more life was in his 
prayers: yet he had not presently an answer of peace given in, no, nor so much 
of that support and comfort in praying which God’s people used to have; so 
that he was almost weary of crying grew hoarse, and his throat so dried that 
he could cry no more. Nor had he his wonted satisfaction in believing, hoping 
and ernedan relief ; ‘‘ Mine eyes fail, while | wait for my God.” He ha 
almost looked his eyes out in expectation of deliverance; and yet his pleading 
this with God is an indication that he is resolved not to give off from believing 
and praying. His throat is dried, but his heart is not; his eyes fail, but his 
faith doth not. Thus our Lord Jesus on the cross cried out, “Why hast thou 
forsaken me?” and yet at the same time kept hold of his relation to him, “ My 
God, my God.” 

3. He complains of the malice and multitude of his enemies, their injustice 
and cruelty, and the hardships they put upon him, ver. 4. They hated him, 
they would destroy him; for hatred aims at the destruction of the person hated. 
But what was his iniquity? what was his sin? what provocation had he given 
them, that they were so spiteful towards him? None at all; “They hate me 
without cause;” I never did them an ill turn, that they should bear me such 
an ill-will. Our Saviour applies this to himself, Jno, xv. 25, “ They hated me 
without a cause.” We are apt to use this in justification of our passion against 
those that hate us, that we never gave them cause to hate us. But it is rather 
an argument why we should bear it patiently, because then we suffer as Christ 
did, and may then expect that God. will right us. “They are mine enemies 
wrongfully;” for | have been no enemy to eae In a world where unrighte- 
ousness reigns so much, we must not wonder if we meet with those that are our 
enemies wrongfully. Let us take care that we never do wrong, and then we 
may the better bear it if we receive wrong. ‘These enemies were not to be 
despised, but were very formidable, both for their number, “They are more 
than the hairs of mine head,” (Christ’s enemies were numerous; they that came 
to seize him were a great multitude: how were they increased that troubled 
him?) and for their strength, ‘They are mighty, in authority and power. We 
are weak, but our enemies are strong; for “ we wrestle against principalities 
and powers.” “Then I restored that which I took not away.” Applying this 
to David, Ist. It was what his enemies compelled him to. They made him 
suffer for that offence which he had never been guilty of. 2nd. It was what he 
consented to, that if possible he might pacify them, and make them to be at 
peace with him. He might have insisted upon the laws of justice and honour, 
the former not requiring, and the latter commonly thought to forbid, the restor- 
ing of that which we took not away; for that is to wrong ourselves both in our 
wealth and in our reputation. Yet the case may be such sometimes as that 
it may become our duty. Blessed Paul, though free from all men, yet, for the 
honour of Christ and the edification of the church, made himself a servant to 
all. But, applying it to Christ, itis an observable description of the satisfaction 
which he made to God for our sin by his blood; “Then he restored that which 
he took not away;” that is, he underwent the punishment that was due to us, 
paid our debt, suffered for our offences. Gods glory, in some instances of it, 
was taken away by the sin of men; man’s honour, and peace, and happiness, 
were taken away. It was not He that took them away; and yet, by the merit 
of his death, he restored them. 1 ] i 2am 

4. He complains of the unkindness of his friends and relations; and this is 
a grievance which, with an ingenuous mind, cuts as deep as any other; ver. 8, 
“Tam become a stranger to my brethren,” they make themselves strange to me, 
and use meas a stranger; are shy of conversing with me, and ashamed to own 
me. This was fulfilled in Christ, whose brethren did not believe on him 
Jno. vii. 5; who came to his own, and his own received him not, /no. i. 11, and 
who was forsaken by his disciples, whom he had been free with as his brethren, 

5. He complains of the contempt that was put upon him, and the reproach 
with which he was continually loaded. And in this, especially, his complaint 
points at Christ, who for our sakes submitted to the greatest disgrace, and 
made himself of no reputation; we having, by sin, injured God ia his honour, 
Christ made him satisfaction, not only by divesting himself of the honours due 
to an incarnate Deity, but by submitting to the greatest dishonours that could 
be done to any man. ‘I'wo things David here takes notice of as agyravations 
of the indignities done him: ist. The ground and matter of the reproach 
ver. 10,11. They ridiculed him for that by which he both humbled himself and 
honoured God. When men lift up themselves in pride and meinp ORY they are 
justly laughed at for it. But David chastened his soul, and clothed himself 
with sackcloth; and from his oe himself they took occasion to trample 
upon him. When men dishonour God, it is just that it turn to their dishonour ; 
but when David, purely in devotion to God, and to testify his respect to him, 
wept and chastened his soul with fasting, and made sackcloth his garment, as 
humble penitents used to do, instead of commending his devotion, and recom- 
mending it as a great example of pony manly did all they could both to dis- 
courage him in it and to prevent others from following his good garele, for 
that was to his reproach. They laughed at him as a fool for mortifying himself 
thus, and even for this he became a proverb to them}; they made hin the com- 
mon subject of their banter. We must not think it strange if we be ill-spoken 
of for that which is well done, and in which we have reason to hope that we 
are accepted of God. Our Lord Jesus was stoned for his good works, Jno. x. 323 
and when he cried, “ Eli, Eli, my God, my God!” was bantered as if he called 
for Elias. 2nd. ‘(he persons that reproached him, ver. 12. First. Even the 
gravest, and the most honourable, from whom better was expected; “They that 
sit in the gate speak against me,” and their reproaches pass for the dictates of 
senators, and the decrees of judges, and are credited accordingly. Secondly. 
The meanest, and the most despicable ; the abjects, Ps. xxxv. 15; the scum 
of the country, the children of fools, yea, the children of base men, Job xxx. 8. 
Such drunkards as they make themselves vile; and he was the song of the 
drunkards, they made themselves and their companions merry with him. See 
the ill consequence of the sin of drunkenness,—it makes men despisers of those 
that are good, 2 7m. iii. 3. When the king was made sick with bottles of wine, 
he arekshed out his hand with scorners, //os. vii. 5, The bench of the drunkards 
is the seat of the scornful. See what is commonly the lot of the best of men; 
they that are the praise of the wise are the song of fools, But it is easy to 
those that rightly judge of things to despise being thus despised. , 

Secondly. His confessions of sin are very serious; ver. 5, *O God, thou 
knowest my foolishness,” both what is, and what is not; “my sins” that 1 am 
guilty of “are not hid from thee,” and therefore thou knowest how innocent 
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hostile generals and armies. The idea is that the enemies of the 
Church should submit and bring their offerings. 3 x 
Ixviii. 31. For “princes shall come out of Egypt” the Syriac has 
“ ambassadors sball come out of Egypt,” but the true sense appears 
to be that men of exalted station and dignity, or nobles, should 
come. 
~ Jxix. 1. Dr. Morison says this psalm “ is referred to at least seven 
gh a prophecy of Christ adikahe times of the Gospel; see John 


ii. 17; xv. 25; xix. 28, 29; Luke xxiii. 34—38; Acts i. 16, 20; Rom. 
xi. 9,10; xv. 3.” Notwithstanding the title, some have maintained 
that the composition belongs to the Babylonian captivity. Others 
think David wrote it during the usurpation of Absalom. The Greek 
and Latin titles are unmeaning, though David is made the author of 
the psalm. An anonymous Roman Catholic critic says that this 
psalm “ plainly predicts the sufferings of Christ to the letter, also tho 
overthrow of the Jews, and the building up of the Church.’ 
211 
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1 am of those crimes which they charge upon me. Note, Even then when as 
to men’s unjust accusations we plead ‘Not guilty,’ yet before God we must 
acknowledge ourselves to have deserved all that is brought upon us, and 
much worse. ‘This is the genuine confession of a penitent, who knows that 
he cannot prosper in covering his sin, and that therefore it is his wisdom to 
acknowledge it, because it is naked and open before God. 1, He knows the 
corruption of our nature. Thou knowest the foolishness that is bound up in 
my heart. All our sins take rise from our foolishness. 2. He knows the 
transgressions of our lives. ‘They are not hid from him, no, not our heart 
sins, no, not those that are committed most secretly. They are all done in 
his sight, and are never cast behind his back till they are repented of and 
pardoned. ‘This is apt to be applied to Christ, for he knew no sin, yet he was 
made sin for us; and God _ knew it, nor was it hid from him, when “it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him, and put him to grief.” 

Thirdly. His supplications are very earnest. For himself; ver. 1, ‘Save me, 
O God,” save me trom sinking, from despairing. Thus Christ was heard in that 
he feared, for he was saved from letting fall his undertaking, Heb. v. 7. For his 
friends ; ver. 6, “‘ Let not them that wait on thee, O Lord God of hosts, and that 
seek thee, O God of Israel,” (under these two characters we ought to seek 
God, and in seeking him to wait on him as the God of hosts who has all power 
to help, and as the God of Israel in covenant with his people, whom therefore 
he is engaged in honour and truth to help,) let not them be ashamed and con- 
founded for my sake. This intimates his fear that, if God did not appear for 
him, it would be a discouragement to all other good people, and would give 
their enemies occasion to triumph over them; and his earnest desire that, what- 
ever became of him, all that seek God, and wait upon him, might be kept in 
heart, and kept in countenance, and might neither be discouraged in themselves 
nor exposed to contempt from others. If Jesus Christ had not been owned 
and accepted of his Father in his sufferings, all that seek God and wait for 
him had been ashamed and confounded ; but they have confidence towards God, 
and in his name come boldly to the throne of grace. 

Fourthly. His plea is very powerful, ver. 7, 9. Reproach was one of the 
greatest of his burthens. Lord, roll away the reproach, and plead my cause ; 
for, 1. It is for thee that I am reproached, for serving thee and trusting in thee; 
“For thy sake I have borne reproach.” Those that are evil spoken of for well- 
doing may with an humble confidence leave it to God to bring forth their right- 
eousness as the light. 2. It is with thee that 1 am reproached; ‘‘ The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up;” that is, has made me forget myself, and do that 
which they wickedly turn to my reproach. They that hate thee and thy house 
for that reason hate me, because they know how zealously attected I am to it. 
that is it that has made them ready to eat me up, and has eaten up all the love 
and respect [had among them. ‘They that blasphemed God, and spoke ill of 
his word and ways, did therefore reproach David for believing in his word and 
walking in his ways. Or it may be construed as an instance of David’s zeal for 
God’s house, that he resented all the indignities done to God’s name, as if they 
had been done to his name. He laid to heart all the dishonour done to God, and 
the contempt cast upon religion. These he laid nearer to his heart than any out- 
ward troubles of his own; and therefore he had reason to hope God would 
interest himself in the reproaches cast upon him, because he had always inter- 
ested himself in the reproaches cast upon God, Both the parts of this verse are 
applied to Christ; Ist. It was an instance of his love to his Father, that the 
zeal of his house did even eat him up, when he whipped the buyers and sellers 
out of the temple, which minded his disciples of this text, Jno. ii..17. 2nd. It 
was an instance of his self-denial, and that he pleased not himself that the 
reproaches of them that reproached God fell upon him, Rum. xv. 3; and therein 
he sct us an example. 


13 But as for me, my prayer zs unto thee, O Lorp, zw an 
acceptable time : 
O God, in the multitude of thy mercy hear me, in the 
truth of thy salvation. : 
14 Deliver me out of the mire, and let me not sink: 
Let me be delivered from them that hate me, and out of 
15 Let not the waterflood overflow me, [the deep waters. 
Neither let the deep swallow me up, 
And let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 
16 Hear me, O Lorp; for thy lovingkindness zs good : 
Turn unto.me according to the multitude of thy tender 
17 And hide not thy face from thy servant ; [mercies. 
For I am in trouble: hear me speedily. 
18 Draw nigh unto my soul, avd redeem it: 
Deliver me because of mine enemies. [dishonour : 
19 Thou hast known my reproach, and my shame, and my 
Mine adversaries are all before thee. 
20 Reproach hath broken my heart ; 
And I am full of heaviness : 
And I looked for some to take pity, but there was none; 
And for comforters, but I found none. 
21 They gave me also gall for my meat ; 
And in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 


Dayid had been speaking before of the spiteful re roaches which his enemies 
east upon him; “ But as for me, my prayer is unto thee.” They spoke ill of him 


for his fasting and praying, and for that he was made the song of the drunkards; | 
Note, Though we | 


but, notwithstanding that, he resolves to continue praying. t 
may be jeered for well-doing, we must never be jeered out of it. ‘hose can 
bear bat little for God, and their confessing of his name before men, that cannot 


bear a scoff and a hard word rather tran quit their duty. David's enemies were | 


very abusive to him; but this was his comfort, that he had a God to go to, with 
whom he would lodge his cause. They think to carry their cause by insolence 
and calumny, but 1 use other methods; whatever they do, “ as for me, my prayer 
is unto thee, O Lord,” and it is “in an acceptable time.” Not the less acceptable 
for being a time of affliction,—God will not drive us from him, though it is need 
that drives us to him; nay, it is the more peice Agile because the misery and 
distress of God’s people makes them so much the more the objects of his pity. 


It is seasonable for him to help them when all other helps fail; and they are 
undone, and see themselves so, if he do not help them. We find this expression 
used concerning Christ, Zsa. xlix. 8, “In an acceptable time have 1 heard thee.” 
Now observe, 

First. What his requests are. 1. That he might have a gracious audience 
given to his complaints, the cry of his affliction, and the desire of his heart. 
““ Hear me,” ver. 13; and again, “ Hear me, O Lord,” ver. 16: “ hear me speedily,” 
ver. 17; not only hear what LI say, but grant what lL ask. Christ knew that the 
Father heard him always, Jno. xi. 42. 2. That he might be rescued out of 
his troubles, might be saved from sinking under the load of grief; “ Deliver me 
out of the mire:” let me not stick in it, so some; but help me out, and set my 
feet on a rock, Ps. xl. 2;—might be saved from his enemies, that they might not 
swallow him up, nor have their will against him; “ Let me be delivered from 
them that hate me,” as a lamb from the paw of the lion, ver. 14. Though I am 
come into deep waters, ver. 2, where I am ready to conclude that the floods will 
overflow me, yet let my fears be prevented, and silenced; “let not the water- 
flood,” though it flow upon me, “overflow me,” ver. 15. Let me not fall into 
the gulf of despair, let not that deep swallow me up, let not that pit shut her 
mouth upon me, for then I am undone. He gave himself up for lost in the 
beginning of the psalm, yet now he has his head above water, and is not so weary 
of erying as he thought himself. 3. That God would turn to him, ver. 16; that 
he would smile upon him, and not hide his face from him, yer 17. The tokens of 
God’s favour to us, and the light of his countenance shining upon us, is enough 
to keep our spirits from sinking in the deepest mire of outward troubles, nor 
need we desire any more to make us safe and easy; ver. 18, “‘ Draw nigh to my 
soul,” to manifest thyself to it, and that shall redeem it. 

pecan: What his pleas are to enforce these petitions. i 

1. He p eads God’s mercy and truth; ver. 13, “In the multitude of thy merey 
hear me.” There is mercy in God, a multitude of mercies, all kinds of merey, 
inexhaustible mercy, mercy enough for all, enough for each; and hence we 
must take our encouragement in praying. And the truth of his salvation; that 
is, the truth of all those promises of salvation which he has made to those that 
trust in him, is a farther encouragement. He repeats his argument taken from 
the mercy of God; ver. 16, “Hear me, for thy lovingkindness is good ;” it is so in 
itself, it is rich, and plentiful, and abundant; it is so in the account of all the 
saints; it is very precious to them, it is their life, their joy, their all. O let 
me have the benefit of it! “ Turn to me according to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies,” ver. 16. See how highly he speaks of the goodness of God; in him 
there are mercies, tender mercies, and a multitude of them. If we think well 
of God, and continue to do so under the greatest hardships, we need not fear 
but God will do well for us; for he taketh pleasure in those that hope in his 
mercy, Ps. exlvii. 11. 

2. He pleads his own distress and affliction. “ Hide not thy face from me, for 
I am in trouble,” ver. 17, and therefore need thy favour; therefore it will come 
seasonably, and therefore I shall know how to value it. He pleads particularly 
the reproach he was under, and the indignities that were done him; ver. 19, 
“Thou hast known my reproach, my shame, and my dishonour.” See what a 
stress is laid upon this; for, in the sufferings of Christ for us, perhaps nothing 
contributed more to the satisfaction he made for sin, which had been so injurious 
to God in his honour, than the reproach, and shame, and dishonour he under- 
went, which God took notice of, and accepted of as more than an equivalent for 
the everlasting shame and contempt which our sins had deserved, who therefore 
must by repentance take shame to ourselves, and bear the reproach of owr youth. 
And if at any time we be called out to suffer reproach, and shame, and dis- 
honour for his sake, this may be our comfort that he knows it; aud, as he is 
beforehand with us, so he will not be behindhand with us. ‘The psalmist speaks 
the language of an ingenuous nature, when he saith, ver. 20, “ Reproach hath 
broken my heart; I am full of heaviness;” for it bears hard upon one that knows 
the worth of a Rood name to be put under an ill character: but when we con- 
sider what an honour it is to be dishonoured for God, and a favour if we be 
counted worthy to suffer shame for his name, (as they deemed it, Acts y. 41,) we 
shall see there is no reason at all why it should sit so heavy, or be any heart- 
breaking to us. 

3. He pleads the insolence and cruelty of his enemies; ver. 18, “ Deliver me 
because of mine enemies,” because they were such as he had before deseribed 
them, ver. 4. “Mine adversaries are all before thee,” ver. 19; that is, thou 
knowest what sort of men they are, what danger I am in from them, what 
enemies they are to thee, and how much thou art reflected upon in what they 
do and design against me. One instance of their barbarity is abit ver. 21, 
“ They gave me gall for my meat,” (the word signifies a bitter herb, and is often 
oined with wormwood,) “and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” 
This was literally fulfilled in Christ, and did so directly point to him, that he 
would not say, “It is finished,” till this was fulfilled; and on purpose that his 
enemies might have occasion to fulfil it he said, “1 thirst,” Juo. xix. 28, 29. And 
some think the hyssop which they put to his mouth with the vinegar was the 
bitter herb which they gave him with the vinegar for his meat. See how par- 
ticularly the sufferings of Christ were foretold, which proves the Scripture to 
be the word of God; and how exactly the predictions were fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ, which proves him to be the true Messiah, This is he that should come, 
and we are to look for no other. } ) 

4. He pleads the unkindness of his friends, and his disappointment in them; 
ver. 20, “1 looked for some to take pity, but there was none.” ‘They all tailed 
him like the brooks in summer. This was fulfilled in Christ, for in his sutfer- 
ings “all his disciples forsook him and fled.” We cannot expect too little from 
men,—miserable comforters are they all,—nor can we expect too much from 
ees for he is “the Father of mercy, and the God of all comfort and consola- 

jon. 


22 Let their table become a snare before them: 
And that which should have been for their welfare, let it 
become a trap. 
23 Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not; 
And make their loins continually to shake. 
24 Pour out thine indignation upon them, 
And let thy wrathful anger take held of them, 
25 Let their habitation be desolate ; 
And let none dwell in their tents. 
26 For they persecute Aim whom thou hast smitten ; 
And they talk to the grief of those whom thou hast 
27 Add iniquity unto their iniquity : {wounded. 
And let them not come into thy righteousness. 


lxix. 3. “I am weary of my crying” should rather be “I am weary 
through my crying,” or “I am wearied by my calling.” 

lxix. 4. “ What I plundered not, I then restored;” that is, “I 
surrendered what others falsely accused me of having stolen.” 

lxix. 5. “ Foolishness” is rather “ simplicity,” or “inexperience.” 
The same word is represented in Isa. xxxv. 8, where it is said that the 
wayfarer and the simple, inexperienced, or uninstructed should not go 
astray. ‘The word conveys no idea of blame or moral insincerity; at 
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least, not necessarily so. In this case the object of the writer may be 
to assert both his prudence and his innocence, and to say ia effect, 
“God knows whether I am so foolish and full of wickedness as my 
enemies say I am.” ua” 

lxix. 9. “The zeal of thine house,” that is, zeal or jealousy on 
behalf of thine house, has consumed me. ; dsibe 

lxix. 10, The first clause may be rendered, “And when I wept, 
and my soul ” (i.e., I) “ was fasting.” chk wel, 
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28 It them be bivtted out of the book of the living, 
And not be written with the righteous. 

29 But I am poor and sorrowful : 
Let thy salvation, O God, set me up on high. 


These imprecations are not David's prayers against his enemies, but pro- 
phecies of the destruction of Christ’s persecutors, especially the Jewish nation, 
which our Lord himself foretold with tears, and which was accomplished about 
forty years after the death of Christ. The first two verses of this paragraph 
are expressly applied to the judgments of God upon the unbelieving Jews < 
the apostle, Rom. xi. 9,10, and therefore the whole must look that way. The 
rejection of the Jews for reiecting Christ, as it was a signal instance of God's 
justice, and an earnest of the vengeance which God will at last take on all that 
are obstinate in their infidelity, so it was, and continues to be, a convincing proof 
of the truth of the Christian religion. One great objection against it first was, 
that it set aside the ceremonial law; but its doing so was effectually justified, 
and that objection removed, when God set it aside with a witness, by the utter 
destruction of the temple, and the sinking of those with the Mosaic economy 
that obstinately adhered to it in opposition to the Gospel of Christ. Let us 
observe here, 

First. What the oo are which should come upon the erucifiers of 
Christ. Not upon all of them, for there were those who had a hand in his death, 
and yet repented and found mercy, Acts ii. 23; iii, 14, 15; but upon those of 
them, and their successors, who justified it by an obstinate infidelity, and rejec- 
tion of his Gospel, and by an inveterate enmity to his disciples and followers: 
see 1 Thes. ii, 15,16, It is here foretold, 

1, That their sacrifices and offerings should be mischief and prejudice to them; 
ver. 22, “Let their table become a snare.” The altar of the Lord, which is 
called his table and theirs, because in feasting upon the sacrifices they were 
partakers of the altar. ‘his should have been for their welfare or peace, for 
they were peace offerings, but it became a snare and a trap to them; for by their 
affection and adherence to the altar they were held fast in their infidelity, and 
hardened in their prejudices against Christ, that altar which they had no right 
to eat of, who continued to serve the tabernacle, /Heb. xiii. 10. Or, it may be 
understood of their common creature comforts, even their necessary food. The 
had given Christ gall and vinegar, and therefore justly shall their meat an 
drink be made gall and vinegar to them. When the supports of life, and de- 
lights of sense, through the corruption of our nature become an occasion of 
sim to us, and are made the food and fuel of our sensuality, then our cable 1s a 
snare, which is a good reason why we should never feed ourselves without 
fear, Jude 12. } 

2. That they should never have the comfort either of that knowledge or of 
that peace which believers are blessed with in the Gospel of Christ, ver. 23. 
That they should be given up, Ist. To a judicial blindness. “ Let their eyes be 
Rateehad tbat they see not” the glory of God in the face of Christ. Their sin 
was that they would not see, but shut their eyes against the light, loving dark- 
ness rather; their punishment was, that they should not see, but be given up to 
their own hearts’ lusts which were hardening, and the God of this world should 
be permitted to blind their minds, 2 Cor. iv. 4. This was foretold concerning 
them, /sa. vi. 10, and Christ ratified it, Mat. xiii, 14, 15; Jno. xii. 40. 2nd. To 
a judicial terror. here is a gracious terror which opens the way to comfort, 
such as that of Paul, Acts ix. 6; he trembled and was astonished. But this is a 
terror that shall never end in peace, “make their loins continually to shake” 
through horror of conscience, as Belshazzar, when the joints of his loins were 
loosed. Let them be driven to despair, and filled with constant confusion. 
This es fulfilled in the desperate counsels of the Jews wheu the Romans came 
upon them. 

y That they should fall and lie under God’s anger and fiery indignation ; 
ver. 24, “ Pour out. thine indignation upon them.” Note, Those who reject 
God’s great salvation proffered to them may justly fear his indignation to be 
poured out upon them; for they that submit not to the Son of his love will 
certainly be made the generation of his wrath. It is the doom passed on those 
who believe not in Christ, that the wrath of God abideth on them, Jno. iii. 36; 
it takes hold of them, and will never let them go. Salvation itself will not 
save those that are not willing to be ruled by it. “ Behold the goodness and 
severity of God!” 4 - 

4. That their place and nation should be utterly taken away, the very thin 
they were afraid of, and to prevent which, as they pretended, they persecute 
Christ, Jno. xi. 48; ver. 25, “ Let their habitation be desolate,” which was ful- 
filled when their country was laid waste by the Romans, and “ Zion for their 
sakes was ploughed as a field,’ Mic. iii. 12. The temple was the house which 
they were in a particular manner proud of, but this was left unto them desolate, 
Mat. xxiii. 38. Yet that is not all: it ought to be some satisfaction to us, if we be 
cut off from the enjoyment of our possessions, that others will have the benefit of 
them when we are dislodged; but it is here added, “Let none dwell in their 
tents,” which was remarkably fulfilled in Judah and Jerusalem; for, after the 
destruction of the Jews, it was long ere the country was inhabited to any pur- 

ose. But this is applied particularly to Judas by St. Peter, Acts i. 20; tor he 

eing felo de se,—‘ a suicide, we may suppose his estate was confiscated, so that 
his habitation was desolate, and no man of his own kindred dwelt therein. 

5. That their way to ruin should be down hill, and nothing should stop them 
nor interpose to prevent it, ver. 27. Lord, leave them to themselves to add 
iniquity to iniquity; and those that are bad, if they be given up to their own 
heart’s lusts, will certainly be worse. ‘They will add sin to sin; nay, they will 
add rebellion to their sin, Job xxxiv. 37. _ It is said of the Jews that they filled 
up their sin always, 1 Thes. ii. 16; ‘add the punishment of iniquity to their 
iniquity,’ so some read it, for the same word signifies both sin and punishment, 
so close is their connection. If men will sin, God will reckon for it; but those 
that have multiplied to sin may yet find mercy, for God multiplies to pardon, 
through the vishteoustiess of the Mediator; and therefore, that they might be 
precluded from all hopes of mercy, he adds, “Let them not come into hy right- 
eousness,” to receive the-banaiit of the ri hteousness of God, which is by faith 
in u Mediator, Phil. iii.9. Not that God shuts out any from that righteousness, 
for the Gospel excludes none that do not by their unbelief exclude themselves ; 
but let them be left to take their own course, and they will never come into 
this government; for, poieve ignorant of the demands of God's pabisonmess, 
and going about to establish the merit of their own, they have not submitte 
themselves to the righteousness of God,” Rom. x.3; and those that are so proud 
and self-willed that they will not come into God’s righteousness, so shall their 
doom be, themselves have decided it, they shall not come into his righteousness. 
Let not them expect any benefit by it that are not willing and glad to be 
beholden to it. 3 4 “T 

6. That they should be cut off from all topes of happiness ; ver. 28, “Let 
them be blotted out of the book of the living,” that is, let them not be suffered 
to live any longer, who the longer they live the more mischief they do. Mul- 
titudes of the unbelieving Jews fell by sword and famine, and none of those 
who had embraced the Christian faith perished amons them. ‘The nation asa 
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nation was blotted out, and became not a people. Many understand it of their 
rejection from God's covenant, and all the privileges of it; that is, the hook of 
the living. Let the commonwealth of Israel itself, Israel according tu the 
flesh, now become alienated from that covenant of promise, which hitherto it 
has had the monopoly of. Let it appear that they were never written in the 
Lamb’s book of life; but “reprobate silver, let men call them, because the Lord 
has rejected them.” Let them “not be written with the righteous;” that is 
let them not haye a place in the congregation of the saints, when they shall 
all be gathered in the general assembly of those whose names are written 1 
heaven, Ps. i. 5. 

Secondly. What the sin is for which these dreadful judgments should be 
brought upon them; ver. 26, “They persecute him whom thou hast smitten, 
and talk to the grief of thy wounded.” 1. Christ was he whom God had smitten 
for it pleased the Lord to bruise him, and he was esteemed stricken, smitten of 
God and afilicted; and therefore men hid their faces from him. Jsa, lili. 4, 5. 
They persecuted him with a rage reaching up to heaven; they cried, “ Crucify 
him, crucify him.” Compare that of St. Peter with this, Acts ii. pai Lhoneh 
he was delivered by the counsel and foreknowledge of God, it was with wicked 
hands that they crucified and slew him. ‘They talked to the grief of the Lord 
Jesus when he was upon tlie cross, saying, “ He trusted in God, let him deliver 
him,” than which nothing could be said more grieving. 2. The suffering saints 
were God’s wounded, wounded in his cause, and for his sake, and them they 
persecuted, and talked to their grief; and for these things wrath came upon them 
to the uttermost, 1 Thes. ii. 16; and see Mat. xxiii. 34, Ge. This may be under- 
stood more generally, and it teacheth us, that nothing is more provoking to 
God than to insult over those whom he hath smitten, and to add afiliction to 
the afflicted; upon which it justly follows here; “ Add iniquity to iniquity :” see 
Zee. i. 15. Those that are of a wounded spirit, under trouble and fear about 
their spiritual state, ought to be very tenderly dealt with, and care must be 
taken not to talk to their grief, and not to make the heart of the righteous sad. 

Thirdly, What the psalmist thinks of himself in the midst of all; ver. 29, “ But 
Iam poor and sorrowful;” that is the worst of my case: under outward aftlic- 
tions, yet written among the righteous, and not under God’s indignation as the 
are. It is better to be poor and sorrowful with the blessing of God, than pick 
and jovial, and under his curse; for they who come into God’s righteousness 
shall soon see an end of their poverty and sorrow, and his salvation shall set 
them up on high, which is the thing that David here prays for, /sa. lxi. 10. 
This may be applied to Christ. He was in his humiliation poor and sorrowful, 
a man of sorrows, and that had not where to lay his head; but God highly 
exalted him: the salvation wrought for him, the salvation wrought by him, cet 
him up on high, far above all principalities and powers. 


30 I will praise the name of God with a song, 
And will magnify him with thanksgiving. 
31 This also shall please the Lorp better than an ox 
Or bullock that hath horns and hoofs. 
32 The humble shall see this, and be glad: 
And your heart shall live that seek God. 
83 For the Lorp heareth the poor, 
And despiseth not his prisoners. 
34 Let the heaven and earth praise him, 
The seas, and every thing that moveth therein. 
85 For God will save Zion, and will build the cities of Judah: 
That they may dwell there, and have it in possession. 
86 The seed also of his servants shall inherit it: 
And they that love his name shall dwell therein 


The psalmist here, both as a type of Christ, and as an example to Christians, 
Boaclnten a psalm with holy joy and praise, which he began with complaints 
and remonstrances of his griefs. 

First. He resolves to praise God himself, not doubting but that therein he 
should be accepted of him; ver. 30, 31, “I will praise the name of God,” not 
only with my heart, but “with my song, and magnify him with thanksgiving,” 
for he is pleased to reckon himself magnified by the thankful praises of his peo- 
ple It is intimated that all Christians ought to glorify God with their praises, 
‘in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs;” and, “this shall please the Lord,” 
through Christ, the Mediator of our praises as well as of our prayers, “better 
than” the most valuable of the legal sacrifices; ver. 31, “an ox or bullock.” 
This is a plain intimation that in the days of the Messiah an end should be put 
not only to the sacrifices of atonement, but to those of praise and acknowledg- 
ment, which were instituted by the ceremonial law; and instead of them spi- 
ritual sacrifices of praise and thanksgiving are accepted; the calves of our lips, 
not the calves of the stall, /7eb. xiii. 15. It is a great comfort to us that 
humble thankful praises are more pleasing to God than the most costly 
pompous sacrifices are or ever were. Mn 

Secondly. He encourageth other ‘ood people to rejoice in God, and continue 
seeking him; ver. 32, 33, “ The humble shall see this and be glad.” They shall 
observe to their comfort, 1. The experiences of the saints. They shall see 
how ready God is to hear the poor, when they cry to him, and to give them 
that which they call upon him for; how far he is from despising his prisoners 
though men despise them, but he favours them with his gracious visits, anc 
will find a time to enlarge them. “The humble shall see this and be glad,” 
not only because when “one member is honoured all the members rejoice with 
it,’ but because it is an encouragement to them in their straits and difficulties 
to trust in God. It shall revive the hearts of those who seek God to see more 
seals and subscriptions to this truth, that Jacob’s God never said to Jacob's 
seed, Seek ye me in vain. 2. The exaltation of the Saviour, for of him the 
psalmist had beta speaking, and of himself as a type of him. When his sorrows 
are over, and he enters into the joy that was set before him,—when he is heard, 
and discharged from his imprisonment in the grave,—the humble shall look upon 
it and be glad, and they that seek God through Christ shall live and be com- 
forted; concluding that, if they suffer with him, they shall also reign with him, 

Thirdly. He calls upon all the creatures to praise God. The heaven and 
earth, and sea, and the inhabitants of each, ver. 34. Heaven and earth, and the 
hosts of both, were made by him; and therefore “let the heaven and earth 
praise him.” Angels in heaven and saints on earth; they may each of them 
in their respective habitations furnish themselves with matter enough for 
constant praise. Let the fishes of the sea, thouzh mute to a proverb, praise 
the Lord, for “the sea is his, and he made it.” ‘The praises of the world must 
be offered for God’s favours to his church, ver. 35, 36. For God will save 
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Ixix. 12. “They that sit in the gate” are usually persons invested 
with magisterial powers; but here we rather understand idlers and 
gossips, who loiter about the gate of the city. 

lxix. 21. “Gall:” the Hebrew word ey eee often means 

i ut the Greek here translates it “gall. 
vag eo ag eT rendering would be, “Let their table before 
them be for a snare, and be to secure ones for a trap ;” te. “ Let their 
feasts in their fancied security turn to their ruin.” 


Ixix. 26. “They talk to the grief:” rather, “they talk of the grief” 
(or suffering) “of those whom thou hast wounded.” The Greek has, 
“they add to the pain of my wounds ;” and the Syriac, “ they add to 
the sorrow of him that is slain,” or smitten. ‘ 

lxix. 27. The sense may be, “ Let them add fault, or sin, to sin, and 
remain without pardon and acceptance.” However consonant such 
language may be with the spirit of the Old Testament dispensation, 
it is very hard to reconcile it with the opinion that Christ uttered it 
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Zion, the holy mountain, where his service was kept up. He will save all that 
are sanctified, and set apart to him all that employ themselves in his worship, 
and all those over whom Christ reigns, tor he was King upon the holy hill of 
Zion. He has mercy in store for the cities of Judah, of which tribe Christ was. 
God will do great things for the gospel church, in which let all that wish well 
to it rejoice. For, 1. It shall be peopled and inhabited. There shall be added to 
it such as shallbe saved. ‘The cities of Judah shall be built, particular churches 
shall be formed, and incorporated according to the Gospel model, that there 
may be aremnant to dwell there, and to have it in possession; to enjoy the 
privileges conferred upon it, and to pay the tributes and services required from 
tt. They that love his name, that have a kindness for religion in general, shall 
embrace the Christian religion, and take their place in the Christian church; 
they shall dwell therein’ as citizens, and of the household of God. 2. It shall 
be perpetuated and inherited. Christianity was not to be res unius etatis,— a 
transitory thing ;’ no, “The seed of his servants shall inherit it.” God _ will 
secure and raise up for himself a seed to serve him; and they shall inherit 
the privileges of their fathers; for the promise is to you and your children, as 
it was of old, ‘I will be a God to thee, and thy seed after thee.” The land of 
promise shall never be lost for want of heirs, for God can out of stones raise 
np children unto Abraham, and will do it rather than the entail shall be cut off. 
David shall never want a man to stand before him. The Redeemer shall see 
his seed, and prolong his days in them, till the mystery of God shall be finished, 
and the mystical body completed; and since the holy seed is the substance of 
the world, and if that were all gathered in it would be at an end quickly, it is 
just that for this assurance of the preservation of it heaven and earth should 


paaice him. 
PSALM LXX. 


This psalm is adapted to a state of affliction. It is copied almost word for word from 
another psalm, and some think, for that reason, is entitled a psalm to bring to remem- 
brance; for it may be of use sometimes to pray over the prayers we have formerly 
made to God upon the like occasions, which may be done with new affections. David 


here prays that God would send, I. Help to himself, ver. 1—5. II. Shame to his 
enemies, ver. 2, 3. III. Joy to his friends, ver. 4. These five verses were the five 
last verses of Ps. xl. He seems to have intended this short prayer to be both for him- 
self and us, a salve for every sore, and therefore to be always in mind, and in singing 
we may apply it to our particular troubles, whatever they are. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, to bring to remembrance. 


AKE haste, O God, to deliver me; 
Make haste to help me, O Lorp. 
2 Let them be ashamed and confounded 
That seek after my soul: 
Let them be turned backward, and put to confusion, 
That desire my hurt. 


8 Let them be turned back for a reward of their shame 
That say, Aha, aha. 
4 Let all those that seek thee 
Rejoice and be glad in thee: 
And let such as love thy salvation 
Say continually, Let God be magnified 
5 But I am poor and needy: 


Make haste unto me, O God: 
Thou art my help and my deliverer; 
O Lorp, make no tarrying. 


The title tells us that Lab {ee was designed “to bring to remembrance ;” to 
put God in remembrance of his mercy and promise; for so we are said to do 
when we pray to him, and plead with him, J/sa. xliii. 26, “ Put me in remem- 
brance.” ot that the Eternal Mind needs a remembrancer, but this honour 
he is pleased to put upon the prayer of faith. It was rather to put himself and 
others in remembrance of former afflictions, that we may never be secure, but 
always in expectation of troubles; and of former devotions, that when the 
clouds return after the rain we may have recourse to the same means which 
we have formerly found ettectual for fetching in comfort and relief. We may 
in prayer use the same words we have often used before. Our Saviour in his 
agony prayed thrice, saying the same words; so David here useth the same 
words he had used before, yet not without some alterations, to shew that he 
did not design to tie himself or others to them as a form. God looks at the 
heart, not at the words. 

First. David here prays that God would make haste to relieve and succour 
him; ver. 1, 5, “1am poor and needy,” in want and distress, and much at a loss 
within myself. Poverty and necessity is a very good plea in prayer to a God 
of infinite merey, who despiseth not the sighing of a contrite heart, and hath | 
pronounced a blessing upon the poor in spirit; who “filleth the hungry with 
good things.” He prays, 1. That God would appear for him to deliver him | 
out of his troubles in due time. 2. That in the meantime he would come in to | 
him to help him under his troubles, that he might not sink and faint. 3. That 
he would do this quickly; “ Make haste,” ver. 1; and again, ver. 5, ““ Make haste, 
make no tarrying.” Sometimes God seems to delay helping his own people, 
that he may excite such earnest desires as these. “ He that believeth doth not 
make haste,” so as to anticipate or outrun the Divine counsels, so as to force a 
way of escape, or take any unlawful methods of relief; but he may make haste 
by going forth to meet God in humble prayer, that he would hasten the desired 
succour. “ Make haste unto me,” for the longing desire of my soul is towards 
thee; I shall perish if I be not speedily helped; I have no other to expect relief 
from: “Thou art my help and my deliverer.” ‘Thou hast engaged to be so to all 
that seek thee, | depend upon thee to be so to me; I have often found thee so, 
and thou art sufficient, all-sufficient to be so. ‘Therefore make haste to me. 

Secondly. He prays that God would fill the faces of his enemies with shame, 
ver. 2,3. Observe, 1. How he describes them. They sought after his soul, 
his life, to destroy that; his mind, to disturb that, te draw him from God to 
sin and to despair. They desired his hurt, his ruin. When any calamity befell 
him, or threatened him, they said, “ Aha, aha:’ so would we have it, we shall 
gain our point now, and see him ruined. ‘Thus spiteful, thus insolent were 
they. 2. What his prayer is against them: “ Let them be ashamed,” that is, 
let them be brought to repentance; so filled with shame as that they may seek 
thy name, Ps. |xxxiii. 16. Let them see their fault and folly, in fighting against 


in the person of David. The prayer of Christ on the cross was for the 
pardon of his enemies. It is not enough to say that these impreca- 
tions are simply prophecies of what should befall the Jews after their 
rejection of the Saviour. 

lxix. 32. Several versions of this verse are extant. The Greek is, 
« Vet the poor see and rejoice: seek God and ye shall live;” the 
Latin, ‘Let the poor see and rejoice: seek God and your soul shall 
live;” the Prayer-Book version, “'The humble shall consider this, and || 
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those whom thon dost protect, and be ashamed of their envy, Zsa. xxvi. 1, 
However, let their designs against me be frustrated, and their measures broken; 
let them be turned back from their malicious pursuits, and then they will be 
asiiamed and confounded, and, like the enemies of the Jews, much cast down 
in their own eyes, Neh. vi. 16. 

Thirdly. He prays that God would fill the hearts of his friends with joy, 
ver. 4; that all those that seek God, and love his salvation,—that desire it, 
delight in it, and depend upon it,—may have continual matter for joy and praise, 
and hearts for both; and then he doubts not but himself to put in for a share of 
the blessing he prays for; and so may we, if we answer the character. 1. Let 
us make the service of God our great business, and the favour of God our great 
delight and pleasure, for that is seeking him, and loving his salvation. Let the 
pursuit of a happiness in God be our great care, and the enjoyment of it our 
great satisfaction. A heart to love the salvation of the Lord, and to prefer it 
before any secular advantages whatsoever, so as cheerfully to quit all rather 
than hazard our salvation, is a good evidence of our interest in it, and title to it. 
2. Let us, then, be assured that, if it be not our own fault, the joy of the Lord 
shall fill our minds, and the high praises of the Lord shall fill our mouths. 
Those that seek God, if they seek him early and seek him diligently, shall 
rejoice and be glad in him; for their seeking him is an evidence of his good-will 
to them, and an earnest of their finding him, Ps. ev. 3. There is pleasure and 
joy even ia seeking God, for it is one of the fundamental preci of religion 
that God is the rewarder of all those that diligently seek him. Those that love’ 
God's salvation shall say with pleasure, with constant pleasure, (for praising 
God, if we make it our continual work, it will be our continual feast,) “ Let 
God be magnified,” as he will be to eternity in the salvation of his people. All 
that wish well to the comfort of the saints, and to the glory of God, cannot but 
say a hearty Amen to this prayer, that those who “love God’s salvation may 
say continually, Let God te magnified.” 


PSALM LXXI. 


David penned this psalm in his old age, as appears by several passages in it, which 
makes many think that it was penned at the time of Absalom’s rebellion, for that was 
the great trouble of his latter days. It might be occasioned by Sheba’s insurrection, 
or some trouble that happened to him in that part of his life, of which it was foretold, 
that the sword should not depart from his house. But he is not over particular in 
representing his case, because he intended it for the general use of God’s people in 
their affliction, especially those they meet with in their declining years ; for this psalm, 
above any other, is fitted for the use of the old disciples of Jesus'Christ. I. He begins 
the psalm with believing prayers, with prayers that God would deliver him and save 
him, ver. 2,4; and not cast him off, ver. 9; or be far from him, ver. 12; and that his 
enemies might be put to shame, ver. 13. He pleads his confidence in God, ver. 1, 3, 5, 7; 
the experience he had had of help from God, ver. 6; and the malice of his enemies 
against him, ver. 10,11. II. He concludes the psalm with believing praises, ver. 14, &c. ; 
never was his hope more established, ver. 16, 18, 20, 21; never were his joys and thanks- 
givings more enlarged, ver. 15, 19, 22—24. He is in an extacy of joyful praise, and in 
the singing of it we should have our faith in God encouraged, and our hearts raised in 
blessing his holy name. 


N thee, O Lorp, do I put my trust: 
A. Let me never be put to confusion. 
2 Deliver me in thy righteousness, and cause me to escape: 
Incline thine ear unto me, and save me. 
Be thou my strong habitation, whereunto I may con- 
tinually resort : 
Thou hast given commandment to save me ; 
For thou aré my rock and my fortress 
Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
Out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. 
For thou aré my hope, O Lord Gop: 
Thou art my trust fiom my youth. 
By thee have I been holden up from the womb: 
Thou art he that took me out of my mother's bowels: 
My praise shad/ be continually of thee. 
T am as a wonder unto many ; 
But thou a7t my strong refuge. 
Let nty mouth be tilled wth thy praise 
And with thy honour all the day 
Cast me not off in the time of old age; 
Forsake me not when my strength faileth. 
For mine enemies speak against me ; 
And they that lay wait for my soul take counsel together, 
Saying, God hath forsaken him : 
Persecute and take him ; for there is none to deliver him, 
O God, be not far from me: ’ 
O my God, make haste for my help. 
Let them be confounded avd consumed 
That are adversaries to my soul: 
Let them be covered with reproach and dishonour 
That seek my hurt. 


Two things in general David here prays for—that he might not be con- 
founded, and that his enemies and persecutors might be confounded. 

First. He prays that he might never be made ashamed of his dependence 
upon God, nor diskppoiatte’ in his believing expectations from him. And with 


2 


>) 
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this petition every true believer may come boldly to the throne of grace; 
for God will never dash the hope that is of his own raising. Now ee 
here, 4 


be glad: seek ye after God, and your soul shall live ;” the old version 
of the Bible, “The humble shall see this, and they that seek God shall 
be glad, and your heart shall live;” the ancient Syriac, “Behold, ye 
poor, and rejoice, and your heart shall live.’ It may be rendered, 
“The miserable shall see, and they shall rejoice who seek after God ;_ 
and your heart shall revive.” J ‘> 
lxix. 33—36. Unless this psalm was written during the captivaty, 
these verses were added to its original form, as some critics assert. 


PSALM 


1. How David professeth his confidence in God; and with what pleasure and 
grateful variety of expression he repeats his profession of that contidence, still 
presenting the profession of it to (rod, and pleading it with him. We praise 
God, and so please him by telling him, if it be indeed true, what an entire con- 
fidence we have in him; ver. 1, “In thee, O Lord,” and in thee only, “do L put 
my trust.” Whatever others do, I choose the God of Jacob for my help. T ley 
that are entirely satistied in God’s all-sufticiency, aud the truth of his promise 
and in dependence upon that as sufficient to make them amends,—are freely 
willing to do and suffer, to lose and venture for him,—may truly say, “ In thee, 
O Lord, do I put my trust.” Those that will deal with God, must deal upon 
trust; if we are shy of dealing with him, it is a sign we do not trust him. 
“Thou art my rock and my fortress,” ver. 3; and again, “Thou art my refuge, 
my strong refuge,” ver, 7; that is, I fly to thee, and am sure to be safe in thee, 
and under thy protection. If thou secure me, none can hurt me; “* Thou art 
my hope and my trust,” ver. 5; that is, thou_hast proposed thyself to me in th 
Word as the proper object of my hope and trust; I have hoped in thee, an 
never found it in vain to do so. 

2. How his confidence in God is supported and encouraged by his expe- 
riences; ver. 5, 6, “Thou hast been my trust from my youth;” that is, ever 
since I was capable of discerning between my right hand and my left I stayed 
myself upon thee; and saw a great deal of reason to do so, for “by thee have 

een holden up from the womb.” Ever since he had the use of his reason 
he had been a dependent upon God’s goodness, because ever since he had a 
being he had been a monument of it. Note, The consideration of the gracious 
eare which the Divine providence took of us in our birth and infancy should 
engage us to an early piety, and constant devotedness to his honour. He that 
was our help from our birth ought to be our hope from our youth. If we 
received so much mercy from God before we were capable of doing him any 
service, we should lose no time when we are capable. This comes in here as a 
support to the peaimnics in his present distress; not only that God had given 
him his life and being, bringing him out of his mother’s bowels into the world, 
and providing that he should not die from the womb, nor give up the ghost 
when he came out of the belly, but that he had betimes made him one of his 
family ; “Thou art he that took me out of my mother’s bowels” into the arms of 
thy grace, under the shadow of thy wings, into the bond of thy covenant; thou 
tockest me into thy church, as a son of thine handmaid, and born in thine 
house, Ps. exvi. 16. And, therefore, Ist. 1 have reason to hope that thou wilt 
protect me; thou that hast held me up hitherto wilt not let me fall now. Thou 
that madest me wilt not forsake the work of thine own hands; that helpedst 
me when I could not help myself wilt not abandon me now 1 am upon the 
matter as helpless as 1 was then. 2nd. Therefore 1 have reason to resolve, 
that | will devote myself unto thee; ‘ My praise shall therefore be continually 
of thee,” that is, 1 will make it my business every day to praise thee, and will 
take all oceasions to do it. 

3. What his requests to God are in this confidence. 

Ist. That he might never be put to confusion, ver. 1; that is, that he might 
not be disappointed of the mercy he expected, and so made ashamed of his 


expectation. Thus we may all pray in faith, that our confidence in God may 
not be our eonfusion. Hope of the glory of God is hope that maketh not 
ashamed. 


2nd. That he might be delivered out of the hand of his enemies; eee 
“Deliver me in thy righteousness,” that is, as thou art the righteous judge 
the world, pleading the cause of the injured, and punishing the injurious; 
cause me some way or other to escape. God uses with the temptation to make 
a way to escape, 1 Cor. x. 13; “Incline thine ear unto my prayers,” and in 
answer to them save me out of my troubles, ver. 4. “ Deliver me, O my God, 
out of the hands” of those that are ready to pull me in pieces. ‘Three things he 
pleads for deliverance: | First. The encouragement God had given him to 
expect it. “Thou hast given commandment to save me,” ver. 3; that is, thou 
hast promised to do it, and such efficacy is there in God's ‘promises, that they 
are ian spoken of as commands; like that, “ Let there be light, and there was 
light.” He speaks, and it is done. Secondly. The character of his enemies. 
They are wicked, unrighteous, cruel men, and it will be for the honour of God 
to appear against them, ver. 4; for he is a holy, just, and good Gad. Thirdly. 
The many eyes that were upon him; ver, 7, “1 am as a wonder unto many.” 
Every one waits to see what will be the issue of such extraordinary troubles 
as I am fallen into, and such extraordinary confidence as I profess to have in 
God. Or, 1 am looked upon as a monster, am one whom everybody shuns; 
and therefore am undone if the Lord be not my refuge. Men abandon me, but 
God will not. gi . 

3rd. That he might always find rest and safety in God; ver. 3, “ Be thou my 
strong habitation.” Be thou to me a rock of repose, ““whereto I may con- 
tinually resort.” They are at home in God that live a life of communion with 
him, and confidence in him; that continually resort unto him by faith and 

rayer, having their eyes ever towards him, may promise themselves a strong 
habitation in him, such as will never fall of itself, nor can ever be broken 
through by any invading power. And they shall be welcome to resort to him 
continually upon all occasions, and not be upbraided as coming too often. | 

4th. That he might have continual matter for thanksgiving to God, and might 
be continually employed in that pleasant work; ver. 8, “ Let my mouth be filled 
with thy praise,” as now it is with complaints, and then I shall not be ashamed 
of my hope, but my enemies will be ashamed of their insolence. They that 
love God love to be praising him, and desire to be doing it all the day; not 
only in their morning and evening devotions, not only seven times a day, 
Ps. exix. 164, but all the day; to intermix with all they say something or 
other that may redound to the honour and praise of God. They resolve to do 
it while they live; they hope to be doing it eternally in a better world. 

5th. That he might not be neglected now in his declining years; ver. 9, “ Cast 
me not off now in the time of my old age, forsake me not when my strength 
fails.” Observe here, First. The natural sense he had of the infirmities of age ; 
“my strength fails.” Where there was strength of body, and vigour of mind, 
strong sight, strong voice, strong limbs, alas! in old age they fail; the life is 
continued, but the strength is gone, or that which is is labour and sorrow, 
Ps. xe. 10. Secondly. The gracious desire he had of the continuance of God’s 

resence with him under these infirmities. Lord, cast me not oft, do not then 
orsake me. ‘This intimates that he should look upon himself as undone if 


God should abandon him. ‘Co be cast off and forsaken of God is a thing to be 
age, and when our strength 


d at any time, especially in the time of old en ou 
ine for it is God that is the strength of our heart. But it intimates that 
he had reason to hope God would not desert him. The faithful servants of 
God may be comfortably assured that he will not cast them off in old age, nor 
forsake them when their strength fails them. He is a master that doth not use 
to cast off old servants. In this confidence David here prays again, ver. 12, “ O 
God, be not far from me ;” let me not be under the apprehension of thy with- 
drawings, for then I am miserable; “O my God,” a God in covenant with me, 
make haste for my help,” lest 1 perish before help come. - , 
Secondly. He prays that his enemies might be made ashamed of their designs 
against him. Observe, 1, What it was which they unjustly said against him, 
ver. 10, 11. Their plot was deep and desperate, it was against his life; “ They 
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| lay walt for my soul,” ver. 10; and are adversaries to that, ver. 13. Their 
| powers and policies were combined; “ They take counsel together.” And very 
| Insolent they were in their carriage; “ They say, God has forsaken him ; persecute 
and take him.” Here their premises are utterly false; that because a good 
man was in great trouble, and had continued long in it, and was not su soon 
| delivered as perhaps he expected, that therefore God had forsaken him, and 
| would have no more to do with him. All are not forsaken of God who think 
so themselves, or whom others think to be so. And as their premises were fuise, 
so their inference was barbarous. If God has forsaken him, then persecute 
| and take him; and doubt not but to make a prey of him. This is talking to the 
grief of one whom God hath smitten, Ps. Ixix. 26. But thus they endeavour 
| to discourage David, as Sennacherib endeavoured to intimidate I ezekiah, by 
suggesting that God was his enemy, and fought against him: ‘‘ Am I now come 
up without the Lord against this city to destroy it?” Jsa. xxxvi. 10. It is true 
if God has forsaken a man, there is none to deliver him; but therefore to 
insult over him ill becomes those who are conscious to themselves that they 
deserve to be for ever forsaken of God. But “ rejoice not against me, O mine 
enemy, though I fall I shall rise.” He that seems to forsake for a small moment 
will gather with everlasting kindness. 2. What it was which he justly prayed 
for, from a spirit of prophecy, not a spirit of passion; ver. 13, “Let them 
be confounded and consumed that are adversaries to my soul.” If they will 
not be confounded by repentance and so saved, let them be confounded with 
everlasting dishonour, and so ruined, They that turn the glory of God and his 
people into shame, God will turn their glory into shame. 


14 But I will hope continually, 

And will yet praise thee more and more, 

My mouth shall shew forth thy righteousness 

And tly salvation all the day ; 

For I know not the numbers thereof 

I will go in the strength of the Lord Gop: [only. 
I will make mention of thy righteousness, even of thine 
O God, thou hast taught me from my youth: 

And hitherto have I declared thy wondrous works. 

Now also when I am old and greyheaded, 

O God, forsake me not; 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Until I have shewed thy strength unto ¢his generation, 

And thy power to every one ¢hat is to come. 

Thy righteousness also, O God, is very high, [thee ! 

Who hast done great things: O God, who is like unto 

Thou, which hast shewed me great and sore troubles, 

Shalt quicken me again, 

And shalt bring me up again from the depths of the earth. 

Thou shalt increase my greatness, 

And comfort me on every side. 

I will also praise thee with the psaltery 

Even thy truth, O my God: 

Unto thee will I sing with the harp, 

O thou Holy One of Israel. 

My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto thee ; 

And my soul, which thou hast redeemed. [long : 

My tongue also shall talk of thy righteousness all the day 

For they are confounded, for they are brought unto shame, 
that seek my hurt. 


19 


20 
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23 


24 


David is here in a holy transport of joy and praise, arising from his faith and 
hope in God. We have both together, ver. 14, where there is a sudden and 
remarkable change of his voice; his fears are all silenced, his hopes raised, 
and his prayers turned into thanksgivings. Let mine enemies =f what they 
will to drive me to despair, “I will hope continually ;” hope in all conditions, 
in the most cloudy and dark day ; I will live upon hope, and will hope to the 
end. Since we hope in one that will never fail us, let not our hope in him 
fail us; and then we shall “praise him yet more and more.” The more they 
reproach me the more closely will I cleave to thee; 1 will praise thee more 
and better than ever I have pba yet. The longer we live the more expert we 
should grow in praising God, and the more we should abound in it. ‘1 will 
add over and saee all thy praise;’ that is, all the praise I have hitherto 
offered, for it is all too little. When we have said all we can to the glory of 
God’s grace, there is still more to be said; it is a subject that can never be 
exhausted, and therefore we should never grow weary of it. Now observe 
in these verses, ; are f 

First. How his heart is established in faith and hope, and it is a good thing 
that the heart be so established. Observe, 


1. What he hopes in, ver. 16. Ist. In the power of God; “I will go in the 
strength of the Lord God;” not sit down in despair, but stir up myself to, and 
exert myself in, my work and warfare; will go forth and go on, not in any 
strength of my own, but in God's strength; disclaiming my own sufficiency, 
and depending on him only as all-sufficient, in the strength of his providence, 
and in the strength of his grace. We must always go about God’s work in his 
strength, having our eyes up unto him to work in us both to will and tu do, 
2nd. 5 the promise of God; “I will make mention of thy righteousness,” 
that is, thy faithfulness to every word which thou hast spoken, the equity of 
thy disposals, and thy kindness to thy people that trust in thee. This 1 will 
make mention of as my plea in prayer for t RY mercy. We may very fitly apply 
it to the righteousness of Christ, which is called the righteousness of God b 
faith, and which is witnessed by the law and the prophets ; we must depen 
upon God’s strength for assistance, and upon Christ's righteousness for accept- 
ance. “Inthe Lord have 1 righteousness and strength,’ /sa. xlv. 24. 

2. What he hopes for. ; : Z 

Ist. He hopes that God will not leave him in his old age, but will be the same 


Ixx. Title. This psalm is almost verbally a repetition of Psa. xl. 
13—17, from which it seems to have been extracted for some special 
occasion in the Temple service. The verbal differences resemble 
such as occur in similar cases. There are several Hebrew copies in 
which this forms the commencement of Pea. xxi, , 

lxxi. 1. The Hebrew text has no title. The Greek ascribes it to 
David, but calls it a psalm “of the sons of Jonadab, and of the first 
who were made captive.” The Syriac also refers it to David, “ when 


Saul was fighting with the house of David;” and adds, “also a pro- 
phecy concerning the suffering and resurrection of the Messiah.” 
These titles merely embody the suggestions of editors. ; 

lxxi. 6. For the rendering, “‘ Thou art he that took me,” &c., it has 
been proposed to substitute “Thou hast been my benefactor” (or 
helper) “from my mother’s womb.” The Greek, and the versions 
which follow it, have “protector ;” the Syriac gives “my confidence.” 
A better rendering than either would be, “ ‘hou art my refuge,” &c. 
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to him to the end that he had been all along, ver. 17, 18. Observe here, First. 
What God had done for him when he was young. “Thou bast taught me from 
my youth.” The good education and good instructions which his parents gave him 
when he was young, he owns himself obliged to give God thanks for as a great 
favour. It is a blessed thing to be taught of God from our youth, from our 
childhood to know the holy Scriptures; and it_is what we have reason to bless 
God for. Secondly, What he had done for God when he was middle-aged. He 
had declared all God’s wondrous works. Those that haye got good when they 
are young must be doing good when they are grown up; and must continue to 
communicate what they have received. We must own all the works of God’s 
goodness to us are wondrous works; admiring he should do so much for us 
that are so undeserving; and we must make it our business to declare them to 
the glory of God, and the good of others. Thirdly. What he desired of God 
now he was old. “Now I am old and greyheaded,” dying to this world, and 
hastening to another, “O God, forsake me not.” This is what he earnestly 
desires, and confidently hopes for. Those that have been taught of God from 
their youth, and have made it the business of their lives to honour him, may be 
sure Bs will not leave them when.they are old and greyheaded, will not leave 
them helpless and comfortless; but will make the evil days of old age their 
best days, and such as they shall have occasion to say they have pleasure in, 
Fourthly. What he designed to do for God in his old age. “TI will shew thy 
strength,” by my own experience of it, not only “to this generation,” but I will 
leave my observations upon record for the benefit of posterity, and so shew 
it “to every one that is to come.” As long as we live we should be endea- 
vouring to glorify God, and edify one another; and those that have had the 
largest and longest experience of the goodness of God to them should improve 
their experiences for the good of their friends. It is a debt which the old 
disciples of Christ owe to the succeeding generations, to leave behind them 
a solemn testimony to the power, and pleasure, and advantage of religion, and 
the truth of God’s promises. 

2nd. He hopes that God would revive him, raise him up out of his present 
low and disconsolate condition; ver. 20, “Thou which hast made me to see and 
feel great and sore troubles,” above most men, “shalt quicken me again.” Note, 
tIirst. The best of God’s saints and servants are sometimes exercised with 
great and sore troubles in this world. Secondly. God's hand is to be eyed in all 
the troubles of the saints; and that will help to extenuate them, and make them 
seem hght. He doth not say, Thou hast burthened me with those troubles, but 
shewed them me, us the tender father shews the child the rod to keep him in 
awe. Z'hirdly. Though God’s people be brought never so low, he can revive 
them, and raise them up. Are they dead? he can quicken them again: see 
2 Cor. i. 9. Are they buried, as dead men out of mind? he can bring them 
up again from the depths of the earth; can cheer the most drooping spirit, 
and raise the most sinking interest. Fourthly. If we have a due regard to 
the hand of God in our troubles, we may promise ourselves in due time a 
deliverance out of them. Our present troubles, though great and sore, shall 
be no hindrance to our joyful resurrection from the depths of the earth; 
witness our great Master, to whom this may have some reference: his Father 
shewed him great and sore troubles, but quickened him and brought him up 
from the grave. 

3rd. He hopes that God would not only deliver him out of his troubles, but 
would advance his honour and joy more than ever; ver. 21, Thou shalt not only 
yestore me to my greatness again, but shalt increase it, and give me a better 
interest after this shock than before. Thou shalt not only comfort me, but 
“comfort me on every side,” so that I shall see nothing black or threatening 
on amy side. Note, Sometimes God makes his people’s troubles contribute to 
the increase of their greatness; and their sun shines the brighter for having 
been under a cloud. If he makes them contribute to the increase of their good- 
ness, that will prove in the end their greatness, their glory; and if he comfort 
them on every side, according to the time and degree wherein he has afflicted 
them on every side, they will have no reason to complain. When our Lord 
Jesus was quickened again, and brought back from the depths of the earth, his 
greatness was increased, and he entered on the joy set before him. 

4th. He hopes that all his enemies would be put to confusion, ver. 24. He 
speaks of it with the greatest assurance as a thing done, and triumphs in it 
pean ; “ They are confounded, they are brought to shame, that seek my 
hurt.” is honour would he their disgrace, and his comfort their vexation. 

Secondly. Let us now see how his heart is enlarged in joy and praises; how 
he shy 8 gee in hope, and sings in hope, for we are saved by hope. 

1, He will speak of God's righteousness and his salvation as great things; 
things which he was well acquainted with, and much affected with, which he 
desired God might have the glory of, and others might have the comfortable 
knowledge of ; ver. 15, ““ My mouth shall shew forth thy righteousness, and thy 
salvation.” And again, ver. 24, “ My tongue shall talk of thy righteousness,” and 
this “all the day.” God’s Tiebtoousness, which David seems here to be in a par- 
ticular manner affected with, includes a great deal: the rectitude of his nature, 
the equity of his providential disposals, the righteous laws which he hath given 
us to be ruled by, the righteous promises he has given us to depend upon, and 
the everlasting righteousness which his Son hath brought in for our justifica- 
tion. God’s righteousness and his salvation are here joined together, let no 
man think to put them asunder, nor expect salvation without righteousness, 
pete Soe 1S th 
the subjects of our discourse all the day; for they are subjects that can never 
be drawn dry. 

2. He will speak of them with wonder and admiration; as one astonished at 
the dimensions of Divine love and grace, the height and depth the length and 
breadth of it. “{f know not the numbers thereof,” ver. 15. Though Pesuagt 
give a particular account of thy favours to me, they are so many, so great, if 
“T would count them they are more in number nan the sand,” Ps. xl. 5, 
yet knowing them to be numberless I will be still speaking of them; for in them 
l shall find new matter, ver. 19. The righteousness that is in God is very high 
that which is done by him for his people is very great; put both together, an 
we shall say, “ O God, who is like unto thee?” ‘This is praising God, acknow- 
ledging his perfections and peformances to be, Ist. Above our conception. 
They are very high and great; so high that we cannot apprehend them; so 
Hyd that we cannot comprehend them. 2nd, Without any parallel. No being 
ike him, no works like his ; “O God, who is like unto thee?” None in heaven, 
none on earth; no angel, no king. God is a nonsuch; we do not rightly praise 
him, if we do not own him to be so. 

3. He will speak of them with all the expressions of joy and exultation, 
ver. 22, 23. Observe, Ist. How he would eye God in praising him. First. As 
a faithful God; “I will praise thee, even thy truth.” God is made known b 
his Word; if we praise that, and the truth of that, we praise him. B faith 
we set to our seal that God is true; and so we praise his truth. Secondly. As 
a God in covenant with him; O my God, whom I have consented to, and 
avouched for mine. As in our prayers, so in our praises, we must look up to 
God as our God, and give him the glory of our interest in him, and relation 
to him. Thirdly, As the Holy One of Israel; Israel's God in a peculiar 
manner, glorious in his holiness among that people, and faithful to his covenant 
with them. lt is God’s honour that he is a Holy One; it is his people’s honour 


ese two are made the objects of our desire, let them be made: 


— 


lxxi. 15. The words, “I know not the numbers thereof,” mean that 
the psalmist cannot declare all the praises or all the benefits of God, 
the extent of which is boundless. 

lxxi. 20. For “hast showed me” the text reads “us,” but * me” 
is the reading of the Greek and Syriac, The Chaldee has “ us,” 
understanding it of the nation. The expression, “the depths of the 
earth,” signifies deep humiliation and afiliction. 

lxxii. Title. This title may be explained either “ of” or “ for” 
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that he is the Holy One of Israel. 2nd, Observe how he will express his joy and 
exultation. First. With his hand; in sacred music, with the psaltery, with 
the harp, At these David was an artist, and the best cf his skill shall be 
employed in a forth God’s praises to such advantage as might affect 
others. Secondly. With his fips in sacred songs. “ Unto thee will I sing,” to 
thine honour, and with a desire to be accepted of thee; “ My lips shall greatl 
rejoice when I sing unto thee,” knowing they cannot be better emplo wf 
Thirdly. In both, with his heart; ‘‘ My soul shall rejoice, which thou baat 
redeemed.” Note, Ist. Holy joy is the very heart and life of thankful praise. 
2nd. We do not make melody to the Lord in singing his praises, if we do not 
do it with our hearts. “My lips shall rejoice,” but that is nothing. Lip-lebour, 
though never so well laboured, if that be all, is but lost labour in serving God, 
The soul must be at work, and with all that is within us we must bless his 
holy name; else all about us is worth little. 3rd. Redeemed souls ought 
to be joyful, thankful souls. The work of redemption ought above all God’s 
works to be celebrated by us in our praises. The Lamb that was slain, and 
a redeemed us to God, must therefore be counted worthy of all blessing 
and praise. 


PSALM LXXII. 


The foregoing psalm was penned by David when he was old, and it should seem so was 
this too, for Solomon was now standing fair for the crown; that was his prayer for 
himself, this for his son and successor; and with these two, “ the prayers of David the 
son of Jesse are ended,” as we find in the close of this psalm. If we have but God’s 
presence with us while we live, and good hopes concerning those that shall come after 
us, that they shall be praising God on earth when we are praising him in heaven, it is 
enough. This is entitled, ‘‘a psalm for Solomon.” It is probable David dictated it, or 
rather it was by the blessed Spirit dictated to him, when, a little before he died, by 
Divine direction he settled the succession, and gave orders to proclaim Solomon king 
1 Kin. i. 30. But, though Solomon’s name is here made use of, Christ’s kingdom fe 
here prophesied of under the type and figure of Solomon’s. David knew what the Divine 
oracle was, “that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, he would raise up 
Christ to sit on his throne,” Acts ii. 30; and to him he here bare witness, and with the 
prospect of the glories of his kingdom he comforted himself in his dying moments, 
when he foresaw that his house would not be so with God, not so great, not so good, as 
he wished. David, in spirit, I. Begins with a short prayer for his successor, ver. 1. 
II. He passeth immediately into a long prediction of the glories of his reign, ver. 2—17. 
And, I1I. He concludes with praise to the God of Israel, ver. 18—20. In singing this 
psalm we must have an eye to Christ, praising him as a king, and pleasing ourselves 
with our happiness as his subjects. 


A Psalm for Solomon. 


IVE the king thy judgments, O God, 
And thy righteousness unto the king's son. 


This verse is a prayer for the king, even the king’s son. 

First. We may apply it to Solomon; “ Give him thy judgments, O Ged, and 
thy righteousness,” make him a man, a king; make him a good man, a good 
king. 1. It is the prayer of a father for his child; a dying blessing. such as the 
patriarchs bequeathed to their children. The best thing we can ask of God for 
our children is that God will give them wisdom and grace to know and do their 
duty. That is better than gold. Solomon learned to pray for himself, as his 
father had prayed for him, not that God would give him riches and honour, 
but a wise and understanding heart. It was a comfort to David that his own 
eon was to be his successor; but more so that he was likely to be both judicious 
and righteous. David had given him a good education, Pr. iv. 3; had taught 
him good judgment and righteousness, yet that would not do unless God gave 
him his judgments. Parents cannot give grace to their children, but may by 
prayer bring them to the God of grace, and shall not seek him in vain; for their 

rayer shall either be answered or it shall return with comfort into their own 

osom. 2. It is the prayer of a king for his successor. David had executed 
judgment and justice during his reign, and now he prays that his son might 
do so too. Such a concern as this we should have for posterity, desiring and 
endeavouring that those who come after us may do God more and better ser- 
vice in their day than we have done in ours. ‘Those have little love either to 
God or man, and are of a very narrow selfish spirit, who care not what becomes 
of the world and the church when they are gone. 3. It is the prayer of subjects 
for their king. It should seem David penned this psalm for the use of the 
people, that they in singing might pray for Solomon. Those who would live 
quiet and peaceable lives must pray for kings and all in authority, that God 
would give them his judgments and righteousness. 

Secondly. We may apply it to Christ; not that he who intercedes for us 
needs us to intercede for him, but, 1. It is a one © of the Old Testament 
church for sending the Messiah, as the church’s I ing, King on the holy hill of 
Zion, of whom the King of kings had said, “Thou art my son,” Ps. ii. 6, 7. 
Hasten kis coming to whom all judgment is committed; and we must thus 
hasten the second coming of Christ, when he shall judge the world in right- 
eousness. 2. It is an expression of the satisfaction which all true believers take 
in the authority which the Lord Jesus has received from the Father. Let him 
have all power both in heaven and earth, and be the Lord our righteousness ; 
let him be the great trustee of Divine grace for all that are his: give it him, 
that he may give it us. 


2 He shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with judgment. 
38 The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
And the little hills, by righteousness. 
4 He shall judge the poor of the people, 
He shall save the children of the needy, 
And shall break in pieces the oppressor. 
5 They shall fear thee as long as the sun and moon endure, 
Throughout all generations. 
6 He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass : 
As showers ¢hat water the earth. — 
7 In his days shall the righteous flourish ; 
And abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 
8 He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 


Solomon. The ancient Jews understood the psalm to be prophetic of 
the Messiah, as the Chaldee Targum shows, and they thought it was 
by Solomon. The Syriac ascribes it to David when he made Solomon 
king; this is a very probable opinion. 

lxxii. 3. Righteousness and justice, peace and prosperity, shall be 
conspicuous, and prevail throughout the land. 

lxxii. 6. As rain upon the new-mown grass causes it to grow, 8o 
the influence of this gracious king shal] cause the people to revive. 
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9 They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him ; 

And his enemies shall lick the dust. [sents : 

The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring pre- 

The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 

Yea, all kings shall fall down before him : 

All nations shall serve him. 

For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; 

The poor also, and Aim that hath no helper. 

He shall spare the poor and needy, 

And shall save the souls of the needy. 

He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence : 

And precious shall their blood be in his sight. 

And he shall live, and to him shall be given of the gold 
of Sheba : 

Prayer also shall be made for him continually ; 

And daily shall he be praised. 

There shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon the 
top of the mountains ; 

The fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon : 

And they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth 

His name shall endure for ever : 

His name shall be continued as long as the sun: 

And men shall be blessed in him : 

All nations shall call him blessed 


This isa pesnbecy of the prosperity and perpetuity of the kingdom of Christ 
under the shadow of the reign of Soiumon. It comes in, 1. As a plea to enforce 
the prayers Lord, give him thy judgments and thy righteousness and then he 
shall judge thy people with righteousness, and so shall answer the end of his 
elevation, ver. 2. Give him thy grace, and then thy people committed to his 
charge will have the benefit of it. Because God loved Israel, he made him king 
over them to do judgment and justice, 2 Chr. ix. 8. We may in faith wrestle 
with God for that grace which we have reason to think will be of common 
advantage to his church. 2. As an answer of peace to the prayer. As by the 
prayer of faith we return answers to God’s promises of mercy, so by the pro- 
mises of mercy God returns answers to our prayers of faith. ‘Chat this pro- 
phecy must refer to the kingdom of the Messiah is plain, because there are 
many passages in it which cannot be applied so the reign of Solomon, There 
was indeed a great deal of righteousness and peace at first in the administration 
of his government; but before the end of his reign there was both trouble and 
unrighteousness. The kingdom here spoken of is to last as long as the sun, but 
Solomon’s was soon extinct. Therefore even the Jewish expositors understand 
it of the kingdom of the Messiah. Let us observe the sa great and precious 
tae here made, which were to have their full accomplishment only in the 

ingdom of Christ; and yet some of them were in part fulfilled in Solomon’s 


15 
16 


17 


reign. 

First. That it should be a righteous government ; ver. 2, “ He shall judge thy 
people with righteousness:” compare Jsa, xi. 4. All the laws of Christ's king- 
dom are consonant to the eternal rules of equity; the chancery it erects to 
relieve against the rigours of the broken law is indeed a court of equity, and 
against the sentence of his last judgment there will lie no exception. The peace 
ot his kingdom shall be supported by righteousness, ver. 3; for then only is the 
peace like a river, when the righteousness is as the waves of the sea. The 
world will be judged in righteousness, Acts xvii. 31. 

Secondly. That it should be a peaceable government. “The mountains shall 
bring peace, and the little hills,” ver. 3; that is, (saith Dr. Hammond,) both the 
superior and the inferior courts of judicature in Solomon’s kingdom. There 
shall be abundance of peace, ver. 7. Solomon’s name signifies peaceable, and 
such was his reign; for in it Israel enjoyed the victories of the foregoing reign, 
and preserved the tranquillity and repose of that reign. But peace is in a 
special manner the glory of Christ’s kingdom, for as far as it prevails it recon- 
ciles men to God, to themselves, and to one another, and slays all enmities ; 
“for he is our peace.” 

Thirdly. That the poor and needy should be in a particular manner taken 
under the protection of this government; “ He shall judge thy poor,” ver. 2. 
Those are God’s poor that are impoverished by keeping a good conscience, and | 
those shall be provided for with a distinguishing care, shall be judged for with | 
judgment, with a particular cognizance taken of their case, and a particular | 
vengeance taken for their wrongs. The poor of the people, and the children of 
the needy, he will be sure so to judge as to save, ver. 4. This is insisted upon 
again, ver. 12, 13, intimating that Christ will be sure to carry his cause on 
behalf of his injured poor. He will deliver the needy that lie at the mercy of 
their oppressors, the poor also; both because they have no helper and it is for 
his honour to help them, and because they cry unto him and he has promised 
in answer to their prayers to help them; they by prayer commit themselves 
unto him, Ps. x. 14. He will spare the needy that throw themselves on his 
mercy, and will not be rigorous and severe with them; he will save their souls, 
and that is all they desire. ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Christ is the poor man’s king. | 

ourthly. That proud oppressors shall be reckoned with. He shall break 
them in pieces, ver. 4, shall take away their power to hurt, and punish them for 
all the mischief they have done. This is the office of a good king, Parcere sub- 


jectis, et debellare superbos,— To spare the vanquished, and debase the proud.’ 
The devil is the great oppressor whom Christ will break in pieces, and of 
whose kingdom he will be the destruction; with the breath of his mouth shall 
he slay that wicked one, /sa, xi. 4, and shall deliver the souls of his people from 
deceit and violence, ver. 14. He shall save them from the power of Satan, both 
as an old serpent, working by deceit to ensnare them, and as a roaring lion, 
working by violence to terrify and devour them. Thus precious shall their 
blood be unto him, that not a drop of it shall be shed by the deceit or violence 
of Satan or his instruments, but it shall be reckoned for, Christis a King who, 
though he calls his subjects sometimes to resist unto blood for him, yet is not 

i of their blood, nor will ever have it parted with, but upon a valuable 


lxxii, 8. These expressions may literally signify from the eastern 
branch of the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, and from the Euphrates 
to the borders of the south and the confines of the desert. In their 
higher application they must be interpreted more extensively of the 
general spread of Messiah’s kingdom. 

Ixxii. 16. The sense intended by our version seems to be that from 
a handful of corn, sown in a most unfavourable place, there shall be 

-@ vast crop, and that the people shall similarly multiply. Another 


LXAXTYI. 


copicoreiisti to his glory and theirs, and the filling up of the measure of their 
ic B 

Fitthly. That religion shall flourish under Christ's government; ver. 5, “ They 

shall fear thee as long as the sun and moon endure.” Solomon indeed built the 
temple, and the fear and worship of God was well kept up for some time under 
his government, but it did not last long. This therefore must point at Christ’s 
kingdom, all the subjects of which are brought to and kept in the fear of God; 
for the Christian religion has a direct tendency to, and a powerful influence 
upon, the support and advancement of natural religion. Faith in Christ wilt 
set up, and keep up, the fear of God; and therefore this is the everlasting 
Gospel that is preached, “Fear God, and give honour to him,” Rev. xiv. 7. 
And as Christ’s government promotes devotion towards God, so it promotes 
both Justice and charity among men, ver. 7, “ In his days shall the righteous 
flourish ;” righteousness shall be practised, and those that practise righteous- 
ness shall be preferred, Righteousness shall abound and be in reputation ; 
shall command and be in power. The law of Christ written in the heart dis- 
poseth men to be honest and just, and to render to all their due; it likewise 
disposeth men to liye in love, and so it produceth abundance of peace, and 
beats swords into ploughshares. Both holiness and love shall be perpetual in 
Christ’s kingdom, and shall never go to decay, for the subjects of it shall “ fear 
God as long as the sun and moon endure ;” that is, Christianity, in the pro- 
fession of it having got footing in the world, shall keep its ground till the end 
of tine, and having in the power of it got footing in the heart, it will continue 
there till by death the sun and the moon and the stars, that is, the bodily 
senses, are darkened, Through all the changes of the world, and all the changes 
of life, Christ’s kingdom wili support itself; and, if the fear of God continues 
as long as the sun and mvon, abundance of peace will. The peace of the 
church, the peace of the soul, shall run parallel with its purity and piety, and 
last as long as these last. 
_ Sixthly. That Christ’s government shall be very comfortable to all his faith- 
ful loving paljgatas ver. 6, “He shall,” by the graces and comforts of his Spirit, 
“come down like rain upon the mown grass ;” not on that which is cut down, 
but that which is left growing, that it may spring again though it was beheaded. 
‘The Gospel of Christ distils as the rain, which softens the ground that was 
hard, moistens that which was dry, and so makes it green and fruitful, Jsa. ly. 10. 
Let our hearts drink in the rain, Heb. vi. 7. 

Seventhly. That Christ’s kingdom shall be extended very far, and greatly 
enlarged, Considering, 

1. ‘he extent of his territories; ver. 8, “ He shall have dominion from sea to 
sea,” from the south sea to the north, or from the Red sea to the Mediter- 
ranean; and from the river Euphrates, or Nile, to the ends of the earth. 
Solomon’s dominion was very large, 1 Ain. iv. 21, according to the promise 
Gen. xv. 18. But no sea, no river, is named, that it might by these proverbial 
expressions speak the universal monarchy of the Lord Jesus. His Gospel has 
been, or shall be, preached to all nations, Mat. xxiv. 14; and the kingdoms of 
the world shall become his kingdoms, Jtev. xi. 15, when the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles shall be brought in. His territories shall be extended to those countries, 
Ist. That were strangers to him. “They that dwell in the wilderness,” out of 
all high roads, that seldom hear news, yet shall hear the glad tidings of the 
Redeemer, and redemption by him, shall bow before him, that is, shall believe 
in him, accept of him, worship him, and take his yoke upon them, Before the 
Lord Jesus we must all either bow or break ; if we break we are ruined, if we 
bow we are certainly made for ever. 2nd. That were enemies to him, and had 
fought against him. They shall lick the dust; that is, they shall be brought 
down and laid in the dust, shall bite the ground for vexation, and be so hunger- 
bitten that they shall be glad of dust, the serpeut’s meat, Gen. iii. 15; for of his 
seed they are. And over whom shall not he rule, when his enemies themselves 
are thus humbled and brought low ? 

2. The dignity of his tributaries. He shall not only reign over them that 
dwell in the wilderness, the peasants and cottagers, but over them that dwell 
in the palaces; ver. 10, the kings of ‘Tarshish and of the isles that lie most 
remote from Israel, and are the isles of the Gentiles, Gen. ix. 5. ‘These shall 
bring presents to him as their Sovereign Lord, by and under whom they hold 
their crowns, and all their crown lands. They shall court his favour, and make 
an interest in him, that they may hear his wisdom, ‘his was literally fulfilled 
in Solomon; for “all the kings of the earth sought the wisdom of Solomon, and 
brought every man his present,” 2 Chr. ix. 23, 24; and in Christ too, when the 
wise men of the East, who probably were men of the first rank in their own 
country, came to worship him, and bronght him presents, Mat. ii. 1). They 
shall present themselves to him; that is the best present we can bring to Christ, 
and without that no other present is acceptable, om. xii. 1. They shall offer 
gifts, that is, spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise; offer them to Christ as 
their God, on Christ as their altar, which sanctifies every gift. Their conver- 
sion to God is called the offering up, or sacrificing of the Gentiles, Rom, xv. 16; 
and so is their devotion to God, Heb. xiii. 15,16, Yea, “all kings shall” sooner 
or later “fall down before him,” either to do their duty to him, or to receive 
their doom from him, ver. 11. They shall fall before him either as his willing 
subjects or as his conquered captives; as supplicants for his mercy or expect- 
ants of his judgment. And when the kings submit the people come in of course 
* All nations shall serve him;” all shall be invited into his service; some of all 
nations shall come into it, and in every nation incense shall be offered to him, 
and a pure offering, Mal. i. 11; Rev. vii. 9. ‘ ’ 

Eighthly. ‘That he shall be honoured and beloved by all his subjects; ver. 15 
“He shall live;” his subjects shall desire his life, “ O King, live for ever,’ and 
with good reason; for he hath said, ‘* Because I live, you shall live also,” and 
“of him it is witnessed, that he liveth, ever liveth making intercession,” 
Heb. vii. 8,25. “He shall live,” and live prosperously: and, 1. Presents shall 
be made to him. Though he shall be able to live without them, for he needs 
neither the gifts nor the services of any, ‘be: “to him shall be given of the gold 
of Sheba;” gold, the best of metals, gold of Sheba, which probably was the 
finest gold; for he that is best must be served with the best. ‘1 hey that have 
abundance of the wealth of this world, that have gold at command, must give 
it to Christ, that is, must serve him with it, do good with it; “ Honour the 
Lord with thy substance.” 2. “Prayer shall be made for him,” and that “ con- 
tinually.” The people prayed for Solomon, and that helped to make him and 
his reign so great a blessing to them. It is the duty of subjects to make 
“prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks for kings, and all in authority ;” 
not in compliment to them, as it is too often done, but in concern for the publie 
welfare. ut how is this applied to Christ? He needs not our prayers, nor 
can have any benefit by them. But the Old Testament saints prayed for his 
coming, prayed continually for it; for they called him, “ He that should come.” 
And now he is come we must pray for the success of his Gospel, and the 
advancement of his kingdom, which he calls praying for him, “ Hosanna to the 
Son of David,” prosperity to his reign; and we pray for his second coming. It 
may be read, ‘Dreyer shall be made through him,’ or for his sake; that is, 
whatsoever we ask of the Father shall be in his name, and in dependence upon 
his intercession. 3. Praises shall be made of him, and high encomiums given of 
his wisdom, justice, and goodness ; “ daily shall he be praised.” By praying daily 
in his name we give him honour. Subjects ought to speak well of the govern- 


explanation, however, is that there shall be an abundance of corn, 
even on the mountain tops. The more modern critics, and some 
ancient ones, favour the latter view. 

lxxii. 17, The second clause, “ His name shall be continued as long 
as the sun,” might be rendered, ‘“‘ His name shall be propagated as 
long as the sun;” but our version is well supported. ‘The marginal 
note, “shall be as a son to continue his father’s name for ever,” is 
not quite correcu pre 
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ment tnat is a blessing to them; and much more ought all Christians to praise | 
Jesus Christ, daily to praise him; for they owe their all to him, and to him they | 
lie under the highest obligations. ¥ 

Ninthly. That under his government there shall be a wonderful increase both 
of meat and mouths, both of the fruits_of the earth in the country and of the 
people inhabiting the cities, ver. 16. 1. The country shall grow rich; sow but | 
‘a handful of corn on the top of the mountains,” whence one would expect but | 
little, and yet “the fruit of it shall shake like Lebanon,” it shall come up like a | 
wood, so thick, and tall, and strong, like the cedars of Lebanon. Even upon 
the tops of the mountains the earth shall bring forth by handfuls; that is an 
expression of great plenty, Gen. xli. 47, as the grass upon the housetop is said 
to be that wherewith the mower filleth not his hand. This is applicable to the 
wonderful products of the seed of the Gospel in the days of the Messiah: a 
handful of that seed, sownin the mountainous and barren soil of the Gentile 
world, produced a wonderful harvest, gathered in to Christ, fruit that shook 
like Lebanon; the fields were white to the harvest, Jno. iv. 35; Mat. ix. 37. 
The grain of mustardseed grew up to a great tree. 2. The towns shall grow 
sopulous; “ they of the city shall flourish like grass,” for number, for verdure. 
I'he Gospel church, the city of God among men, shall have all the marks of 
prosperity, many shall be added to it, and those that are, shall be happy in it. 

Tenthly. That his government shall be perpetual, both to his honour and to 
the happiness of his subjects. The Lord Jesus shall reign for ever, and of him 
only this must be understood, and not at all of Solomon. It is Christ only that 
“shall be feared throughout all generations,” ver. 5; “and as long as the sun 
and moon endure,” ver. 7. 1. The honour of the prince is immortal, and shall 
never be sullied; ver. 17, ““ His name shall endure for ever,” in despite of the 
malicious attempts and endeavours of the powers of darkness to eclipse the 
lustre of it, and to cut off the line of it; it shall be preserved, it shall be 
perpetuated, and in a manner propagated. As the names of earthly princes are 
continued in their posterity, so Christ’s in himself, Aiabitur nomen ejus,— his 
name shall descend to posterity.’ All nations while the world stands shall call 
him blessed; shall bless God for him, and continually speak well of him, and 
think themselves happy in him. To the end of time, and to eternity, his name 
shall be celebrated, shall be made use of; every tongue shall confess it, and 
every knee shall bow before it. 2. The happiness of the people is universal 
too, it is complete and everlasting; ‘men shall be blessed,” truly and for ever 
blessed, “in him.” ‘This plainly refers to the promise made unto the fathers 
that in the Messiah all the nations of the earth should be blessed, Gen. xii. 3. 
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Blessed de the Lorp God, the God of Israel, 

Who only doeth wondrous things. 

And blessed be his glorious name for ever : 

And let the whole earth be filled z7¢h his glory; 
and Amen. 

The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended. 


19 
Amen, 
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Such an illustrious prophecy as is in the foregoing verses of the Messiah 
and his kingdom may fitly be concluded, as it is here, with hearty prayers and 
praises. 

First. The psalmist is here enlarged in thanksgivings for the prophecy and 
promise, ver. 18,19. So sure is every word of God, and with so much satis- 
faction may we rely upon it, that we have reason enough to give thanks for 
what he hath said, though it be not yet done. We must own that for all the 
yreat things he has done for the world, for the church, for the children of men, 
for his own children, in the kingdom of providence, in the kingdom of grace, for 
all the power and trust lodged in the hands of the Redeemer, God is worthy to 
be praised; we must stir up ourselves and all that is within us to praise him 
after the best manner, and desire that all others may do it. “ Blessed be the | 
Lord,” that is, “ blessed be his glorious name;” for it is only in his name that we 
can contribute any thing to his glory and blessedness, and yet that is also “ ex- 
alted above all blessing and praise.” Let it be blessed for ever; it shall be blessed 
for ever, it deserves to be blessed for ever, and we hope to be for ever blessing 
it. Weare here taught to bless the name of Christ, and to bless God in Christ 
for all that which he has done for us by him. We must bless him, 1. As the Lord 
God, as a self-existent, self-sufficient being, and our sovereign Lord. 2. As the 
God of Israel, in covenant with that people, and worshipped by them. and who 
doth this in performance of the truth unto Jacob and the mercy to Abraham. 
3. As the God “ who only doth wondrous things,” in creation and providence, 
and especially this work of redemption, which excelleth them all. Men’s works 
are little, common, trifling things, and which without him they could not do. 
But God doth all by his own power, and they are wondrous things which he 
doth, and such as will be the eternal admiration of saints and angels. 

Secondly. He is earnest in prayer for the accomplishment of this prophecy 
and promise; “ Let the whole earth be filled with his glory;” as it will be when 
“the kings of Tarshish and the isles shall bring presents to him.” It is sad to 
think how empty the earth is of the glory of God, how little service and honour 
he has from a world to which he is such a bountiful benefactor. And therefore 
all that wish well to the honour of God, and the welfare of mankind, cannot 
but desire that the earth may be filled with the discoveries of his glory, suitably 
returned in thankful acknowledgments of his glory. Let every heart, and every 
mouth, and every assembly, be filled with the high praises of God. We shall 
see how earnest David is in this prayer, and how much his heart is in it, if we 
observe, 1. How he shuts up the prayer with a double seal; “ Amen, and 
Amen,” again and again I say, I say it, and let all others say the same, so be it. 
Amen to my prayer; Amen to the prayers of all the saints to this purpose; 
“Hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come.” 2. How he even shuts up his life 
with this prayer, ver. 20. This was the last psalm that ever he penned, though 
not placed last in this collection; he penned it when he lay on his death-bed, 
and with this he breathes his last: Let God be glorified; let the kingdom of the 
Messiah be set up, and kept up in the world, and I have enough, I desire no, 
more. With this let the prayers of David the son of Jesse be ended; even so, 
come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 


PSALM LXXIII. 


This psalm, and the ten that next follow it, carry the name of Asaph in the titles of 
them. If he was the penman of them, as many think, we rightly call them psalms of 
Asaph ; if he was only the chief musician, to whom they were delivered, our marginal | 
reading is right, which calls them psalms for Asaph, It is probable he penned them, 
for we read of the words of David and of Asaph the seer, which were used in Heze- 
kiah’s time, 2 Chr. xxix. 30. Though the spirit of prophecy by sacred songs descended 
chiefly on David, who is therefore styled the sweet psalmist of Israel, yet God put some 
of that spirit upon those about him. ‘iis is a psalm of great use; it gives us an 
secount of the conflict which the psalmist had with a strong temptation to envy the 


xxii. 20. This verse is probably a note appended to one of the 
earliest collections of the psalms. The Syriac version omits it, and 
puts instead, “end of the second book,” because it ended the second 
of the five books into which the psalms were anciently divided. We 
cannot say this was the last psalm David wrote. 

lxxiii. Title. The Hebrew and Greek ascribe this psalm to Asaph. 
The Syriac title is, “‘ Ascribed to Asaph the recorder, concerning the | 
death of Absalom: and again, a confession of human frailty, and | 
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prosperity of wicked people. He begins his account with a sacred principle, which he 
held fast, and by the help of which he kept his ground and carried his point, ver. 1; 
and then tells us. I. How he got into the temptation, ver. 2—]4. II. How he got out 
of the temptation, and gained a victory over it, ver. 15—20. III. How he got by the 
temptation, and was the better for it, ver. 21—28. And if in singing this psalm we 
fortify ourselves against the like temptation, we do not use itin vain. The experiences 
of others should be our instructions. 


A Psalm of Asaph, 


MA\RULY God ts good to Israel, 
Even to such as are of a clean heart. 
2 But as for me, my feet were almost gone ; 
My steps had well nigh slipped. 
83 For I was envious at the foolish, 
When 1 saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
4 For there are no bands in their death: 
But their strength ¢s firm. 
5 They are not in trouble as other men ; 
Neither are they plagued like o¢Aer men. 
6 Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain; 
Violence covereth them as a garment. 
Their eyes stand out with fatness : 
They have more than heart could wish. 
8 They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning oppres- 
They speak loftily. [sion : 
9 They set their mouth against the heavens, 
And their tongue walketh through the earth. 
Therefore his people return hither : : 
And waters of a full‘cwp are wrung out to them. 
And they say, How doth God know ? 
And is there knowledge in the most High ? 
12 Behold, these ave the ungodly, who prosper in the world ; 
They increase 77 riches 
Verily I have cleansed my heart iz vain, 
And washed my hands in innocency 
For all the day long have I been plagued, 
And chastened every morning. 
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The psalm begins somewhat abruptly; ‘Yet God is good to Israel,’ so the 
margin reads it. He had been thinking of the prosperity of the wicked; and 
while he was thus musing the fire burned, and at last he spake by way of check 
to himself for what he had been thinking of, ‘ However it be, yet God is good. 
Though wicked people receive many of the gifts of his providential bounty, yet 
we must own that he is in a peculiar manner good to Israel; they have favours 
from him which others have not. ‘The psalmist designs an account of a temp- 
tation he was strongly assaulted with to envy the prosperity of the wicked; 
a common temptation, which has tried the graces of many of the saints. Now 
in this account, 

First. He lays down, in the first place, that great principle which he is re- 
solved to abide by, and not to quit while he was parleying with this temptation, 
ver. 1. Job, when he was entering into such a temptation, fixed for his prin- 
ciple, the omniscience of God; “ ones are not hidden from the “Almighty,” 
Job xxiv. 1. Jeremiah’s principle is the justice of God; “ Righteous art thou, 
O God, when I plead with thee,” Jer. xii. 1. Habakkuk’s principle is the holi- 
ness of God; “Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” Hab. i. 13. The 
psalmist’s here is the goodness of God. ‘These are truths that cannot be shaken, 
and which we must resolve to live and die by. Though we may not be able to 
reconcile all the disposals. of Providence with them, we must believe they are 
reconcilable. Note, Good thoughts of God will forty us against many of 
Satan’s temptations. “Truly God is good.” He had had many thoughts in his 
mind concerning the providences of God, but this word at last settled him: 
For all this, God is good, “ good to Israel, even to such as are of a clean heart.” 
Note, 1. Those are the israel of God that are of a clean heart, purified b 
the blood of Christ, cleansed from the pollutions of sin, and entirely iene 
to the glory of God. An upright heart 1s a clean heart; cleanliness is truth in 
the inward part. 2. God, who is good to all, is, in a special manner, good to 
his church and people, as he was to Israel of old. God was good to Israel 
in redeeming them out of Egypt, taking them into covenant with himself, giving 
them his laws and ordinances, and in the various providences that were con- 
cerning them; and he is in like manner good to all them that are of a clean 
heart; and, whatever happens, we must not think otherwise. 

Secondly. He comes now to relate the shock that was given to his faith in 
God’s distinguishing goodness to Israel, by a strong temptation to envy the 
prosperity of the se fail and therefore to think that the Israel of God are 
no happier than other people, and that God is no kinder to them than to others. 
He speaks of it as a very fair escape that he had not been quite foiled and over- 
thrown by this temptation; ver. 2, “But as for me,” though I was so well 
satisfied in the goodness of God to israel, yet “my feet were almost gone,” the 
tempter had almost tripped up my heels, “my steps had well nigh slipped ;” 
I had like to have quitted my religion, and given up all my expectations of 
benefit by it, “for | was envious at the foolish.” Note, 1. The faith even of 
strong believers may sometimes be sorely shaken, and ready to fail them. 
There are storms that will try the firmest anchors. 2. ‘Those that shall never 
be quite undone are sometimes very near it, and in their own apprehension 
as good as gone. Many a precious soul that shall live for ever had once a 
very narrow turn for its life; almost and well nigh ruined, but a step between 
it and a fatal apostacy, and = snatched as a brand out of the burning, which 
will for ever magnify the riches of Divine grace in the nations of them that are 
saved. Now let us take notice of the process of the psalmist’s temptation; what 
| he was tempted with, and tempted to. 


concerning the prosperity of the wicked and the long-suffering of 
God.” P ~ ° 

lxxiii. 4. For ‘“‘ there are no bands in their death,” rather translate 
“they are without agonies until their death.’ The psalmist de- 
scribes not how they die, but how they live. The second clause, 


“their strength is firm,” means that their strength, or body, is — 


vigorous. 


lxxiii. 7. The Syriac version has here, “ And their iniquity cometh 
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1. He observed that foolish, wicked people have oftentimes a very great share 
of outward prosperity. He saw, with grief, the prosperity of the wicked, 
ver. 3. Wicked people are really foolish people, and act against reason and 
their true interest, and yet every stander-by sees their prosperity. 

Ist. They seem to have the least share of the troubles and calamities of this 
life; ver. 5, “’ They are not in trouble as other men,” even of wise and good men, 
“neither are they plagued with other men,” but seem as if, by some special 
privilege, they were exempted from the common lot of sorrows. If they meet 
with some little trouble, it is nothing to what others endure, that are less 
sinners, and yet greater sufferers. 

2nd. They seem to have the greatest share of the comforts of this life. ‘They 
live at ease, and bathe themselves in pleasures, so that “their eyes stand out 
with fatness,” ver. 7. See what the excess of pleasure is; the moderate use 
of it enlightens the eyes, but they that indulge themselves inordinately in the 
delights of sense have their eyes ready to start out of their heads. Epicures 
are really their own tormentors, by Poet a force upon nature, while they 
pretend to gratify it. And well may they feed themselves to the full who “have 
more than heart could wish,” more than they themselves ever thought of, or 
expected to be masters of. They have at least more than an humble, quiet, 
contented heart could wish, yet not so much as they themselves wish for. 
There are many who have a great deal of this life in their hands, but nothin 
of the other life in their hearts. They are ungodly, live without the fear and 
worship of God, and yet they prosper and come on in the world, and not only 
are rich, but increase in riches, ver. 12. They are looked upon as thriving men, 
and while others have much ado to keep what they have they are still adding 
more, more honour, power and pleasure, by increasing in riches. They are the 
prosperous of the age; so some read it. 

3rd. Which is most strange of all, and therefore is first mentioned, their end 
seems to be peace. This was ever thought to be the peculiar privilege of the 
godly, Ps. xxxvii. 37; and yet, to outward appearance, it is oftentimes the lot 
of the ungodly; ver. 4, “There are no bands in their death.” They are not 
taken off by a violent death; they are foolish, and yet die not as fools die; for 
“their hands are not bound, nor their feet put into fetters,” 2 Sam. iii. 33, 34 
They are not taken off by an untimely death, like the fruit forced from the tree 
before it is ripe, but are lett to hang on till, through old age, they gently drop 
of themselves. They do not die of sure and painful diseases, there are no pangs, 
no agonies in their death; but “their strength is firm” to the last, so that they 
scarce feel themselves die. ‘They are of those who “die in their full strength, 
being wholly at ease and quiet;” not of those that “die in the bitterness of their 
souls, and never eat with pleasure,” Job xxi. 23, 25. Nay, they are not bound 
by the terrors of conscience in their dying moments, they are not frightened 
either with the remembrance of their sins or the prospect of their misery, but 
die securely. We cannot judge of men’s state on the other side death, either 

y the manner of their death or the frame of their spirits in dying. Men may 
die like lambs, and yet have their place with the goats. 

2. He observed that they made a very ill use of their outward prosperity, and 
were hardened by it in their wickedness, which very much strengthened the 
temptation he was in to grudge at it. If it had done them any good, if it had 
made them less provoking to God, or less oppressive to man, it would never 
have vexed him ; but it had a quite contrary effect upon them. 

ist. It made them very proud and haughty, because they live at ease; ‘‘ Pride 
compasseth them as a chain,” ver. 6. ‘Chey shew themselves to all that see them 
to be puffed up with their prosperity, as men shew their ornaments. “The 
pride of Israel testities to his face,” Hos. v.5; fsa. iii. 9. ‘Pride ties on their 
chain,’ or necklace, so Dr. Hammond reads it. It is no harm to wear a chain 
or necklace; but when pride ties it on, when it is worn to gratify a vain mind, 
it ceaseth to be an ornament. It is not so much what the dress or apparel is, 
(though we have rules for that, 1 Tim. ii. 9,) as what principle ties it on, and 
with what spirit it is worn. And as the pride of sinners appears in their dress, 
so it doth in their talk; “they speak loftily,” ver. 8. They affect great swelling 
words of vanity, 2 Pet. ii. 18, bragging of themselves, and disdaining all about 
them. Out of the abundance of the pride that is in their heart they speak big. 

2nd. It made them oppressive to their poor neighbours; ver. 6, “* Violence 
covereth them as a garment.” What they have got by fraud and oppression 
they keep and increase by the same wicked methods, and care not what injury 
they do to others, nor what violence they use, so they may but enrich and 
aggrandize themselves. “‘lhey are corrupt,” like the giants, the sinners of 
the old world, when “the earth was filled with violence through them,” 
Gen. vi. 11, 13. They care not what mischief they do, either for mischief sake 
or for their own advantage sake; “they speak wickedly concerning oppres- 
sion;” they oppress, and justify themselves in it. They that speak well of sin 
speak wickedly of it. “They are corrupt;” that is, dissolved in pleasures, and 
every thing that is luxurious, so some; and then they deride and speak malici- 
ously; they care not whom they wound with the poisoned darts of calumny ; 
*from on high they speak oppression.’ 

3rd. It made them very insolent in their carriage, both towards God and man; 
rer. 9,“ They set their mouth against the heavens;” putting contempt upon 
God himself and his honour, bidding defiance to him and his power and justice; 
they cannot reach the heavens with their hands to shake God’s throne, lee they 
would; but they shew their ill-will by setting their mouth against the heavens. 
“Their tongue also walks through the earth,” and they take a liberty to abuse 
all that come in their way. No man’s greatness or goodness can secure him 
from the scourge of the virulent bee pee they take a pride and pleasure in ban- 
tering all mankind; they are pests of the country, for they neither fear God nor 
regard man. 

4th. In all this at were very atheistical and profane. They could not have 
been thus wicked if they had not learned to say, ver. 11, “ How doth God know? 
and is there knowledge in the most High?” So far were they from desiring 
the knowledge of God, who gave them all the good things they had, and would 
have taught them to use them well, that they were not willing to believe God 
had any Rorjetge of them, that he took any notice of their wickedness, or 
would ever call them to an account. As if, because he is most high, he could 
not, or would not, see them, Job xxii. 11. Whereas, because he is most high, 
therefore he can and will take cognizance of all the children of men, and of 
all they do, or say, or think. What an affront is it to the God of infinite know- 
ledge, from whom all knowledge is, to ask, Is there knowledge in him? Well 
may he say, ver. 12, ‘ Behold these are the ungodly.” ’ ay 

3. He observed that while wicked men thus prospered in their impiety, and 
were made more impious by their prosperity, good people were in great afflic- 
tion, and he himself in particular; which very much strengthened the tempta- 
tion he was in to quarrel with Providence. 

Ist. He looked abroad, and saw many of God’s oe greatly at a loss, ver. !0. 

use the wicked are so very daring, ‘therefore his people return hither ;” 
that is, they are at the same pause, the same prunes that | am at; they know 
not what to say to it no more than I do, and the rather, because “ waters of a 
full cup are wrung out to them ;” they are not only made to drink, and to drink 
deep, of the bitter cup of affliction, but to drink all. Care is taken that they lose 
not a drop of that unpleasant potion; the waters are wrung out unto them, that 
they may have the dregs of the cup. They pour out abundance of tears when 


out like fatness, and they do according to the counsel of their heart.” 
The Greek is somewhat similar. The Hebrew corresponds with our 
translation in the first clause, but the second literally means ‘‘ they 
surpass the thoughts of the heart;” i.e., either they have more than 
they expected, or more than might seem possible. 
Ixxiii. 8. “They are cxrupt:” translate, “They mock, and talk 
sion wickedly, they talk loftily.” , 
‘Lsxiii. 10, His people return to them, or go back to the society of 
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| intermission, “all the day long. 


ay MAX. TT, 


they hear wicked people blaspheme God, and speak profanely, as David did, 


Ps. exix. 136. These are the waters wrung out to them. 

2nd. He looked at home, and felt himself under the continual frowns of pro- 
vidence, while the wicked were sunning themselves in its smiles, ver. 14. For 
my part, saith he, “all the day long have I been plagued” with one atiiction 
or other, ‘and chastened every morning,” as duly as the morning comes. His 
atHictions were great, he was chastened and plagued; the returns of them 
were constant, every morning with the morning; and they continued without 
” This he thought was very hard, that, when 
those who blasphemed God were in prosperity, he that worshipped God was 
under such great affliction. He spoke feelingly when he spoke of his own 
treubles; no disputing against sense, except by faith. 

4. From all this arose a very strong temptation to cast off his religion. 1st. 
Some that observed the prosperity of the wicked, especially comparing it with 
the atHictions of the righteous, were tempted to deny a providence, and to think 
that God had forsaken the earth. {n this sense some take ver. 11, There are 
those even among God’s professing people that say, “ How doth God know?” 
Sure all things are left to blind fortune, and not disposed of by an all-seeing 
God. Some of the heathen, upon such a remark as this, have asked, Quis 
putet esse deos? —‘ Who will believe that there are gods?” 2nd. Though the 
osalmist’s feet were not thus far gone, as to question God’s omniscience, yet 

e was tempted to question the benefit of religion, and to say, ver. 13, “ Verily 
I have cleansed my heart in vain, and” have to no purpose, “ washed my hands 
in innocency.” See here what it 1s to be religious; it is to cleanse our hearts 
in the first place, by repentance and regeneration, and then to wash our hands 
in innocency, by an universal reformation of our lives. It is not in vain to do 
this, not in vain to serve God and keep his ordinances; but good men have been 
sometimes tempted to say, It is in vain; and that religion is a thing that there 
is nothing to be got by, because they see wicked people in prosperity, But 
however the thing may appear now, when the pure in heart, those blessed 
ones, shall see God, Mat. v. 8, they will not say that they cleansed their hearis 
in vain. 


15 IfI say, I will speak thus; 
Behold, I should offend against the generation of thy 

16 When I thought to know this, [children. 
It was too painful for me ; 

17 Until I went into the sanctuary of God; 
Then understood I their end. 

18 Surely thou didst set them in slippery places ; 
Thou castedst them down into destruction. 

19 How are they drought into desolation, as in a moment! 
They are utterly consumed with terrors. 

20 Asa dream when ove awaketh ; [image. 
So, O Lord, when thou awakest, thou shalt despise their 


We have seen what a strong temptation the psalmist was in to envy prosper- 
ing profaneness ; now here we are told how he kept footing, and got the victory. 

First. He kept up a respect for God’s people, and with that he restrained 
himself from speaking what he had thought amiss, ver. 15. He got the victory 
by degrees ; and this was the first point he gained. He was ready to say, “ Verily 
Lhave cleansed my heart in vain,” and thought he had reason to say it; but he 
kept his mouth with this consideration, “If I say I will speak thus, behold 
I anon” myself revolt and apostatize from, and so give the greatest offence 
imaginable, “to the generation of thy children.” Observe here, 1. Though he 
thought amiss, he took care not to utter that evil thought which he had con- 
ceived. Note, It is bad to think ill, but it is worse to speak it, for that is giving 
the evil thought an imprimatur ; it is allowing it, giving consent to it, and pub- 
lishing it for the infection of others. But it is a good sign we repent of the evil 
imagination of the heart, if we suppress it, and the error remaineth with our- 
selves. If, therefore, thou hast been so foolish as to think evil, be So wise as 
to lay thy hand upon thy mouth, and let it go no farther, Pr. xxx. 32. “If I say 
I will speak thus.” Observe, though his corrupt heart made this inference 
from the prosperity of the wicked, yet he did not mention it to those about hin 
till he had debated within himself whether it were fit to be mentioned or no. 
Note, We must think twice before we speak once; both because some things 
may be thought which yet may not be spoken, and because the second thoughts 
may correct the mistakes of the first. 2. The reason why he would pee speoe 
it was, for fear of giving offence to those whom God owned for his children. 
Note, Ist. There is a people in the world that are the generation of God's 
children, a set of men that fear and love God as their Father. 2nd. We must 
be very careful not to say or do any thing which may justly offend any of these 
little ones, Mat. xviii. 6, especially that may offend the generation of them, may 
sadden their hearts, or weaken their hands, or shake their interest. 3rd, here 
is nothing that can give more general offence to the generation of God’s chil- 
dren than to say that we have cleansed our heart in vain, or that it is vain 
to serve God; for there is nothing more contrary to their universal sentiment 
and experience, nor any thing that grieves them more than to hear God thus 
reflected on. 4th. Those that te a in the condition of the wicked 
do in effect quit the tents of God’s children. : 

Baosiliiys He foresaw the ruin of wicked people; and by this he baffled the 
temptation, as by the former he gave some check to it. Because he durst not 
speak what he had thought, for fear of giving offence, he began to consider 
whether he had any good reason for that thought, ver, 16. 1 endeavoured to 
understand the meaning of this unaccountable dispensation of Providence; but 
“it was too painful for me,” | could not conquer it by the strength of my own 
reasoning. It is a problem not to be solved by the mere light of nature; for if 
there were not another life after this we could not fully reconcile the pros- 
perity of the wicked with the justice of God; but, ver. 17, he “went into the 
sanctuary of God,” he applied himself to his devotions, meditated upon the 
attributes of God, and “the things revealed which belong to ‘us and to our 
children ;” he consulted the Scriptures, and the priests’ ips who attend the 
sanctuary; he prayed to God to make this matter plain to him, and to help him 
over this difficulty ; and at length he understood the wretched end of wicked 
people, which he plainly foresaw to be such, that even in the height of their 
prosperity they were rather to be pitied than envied, for they were but ripen- 
ing for ruin. Note, Ist. There are many great things, and needful to be 
known, which will not be known otherwise than by going into the sanetuary 
of God by the word and prayer. That therefore must be the resort of a 
tempted soul. 2nd. We must judge of persons and things as they appear by 
the light of Divine revelation, and then we shall judge righteous judgment; 
particularly we must judge by the end. All is well that ends well, everlast- 


the prosperous wicked, and receive abundance of this world’s good. 
First renders the latter clause, “And waters in abundance are greedily 
swallowed by them.” The Greek version is, ‘And full days shall be 
found in them;” but the present Hebrew text will not bear that 
translation. ’ 

Ixxiii, 15. “I should offend ;” rather, “I should betray,” or “be 
faithless to.” 7 

lxxiii. 18. The Greek renders the second clause, “ Thou didst cast 
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ingly well; but nothing well that ends ill, everlastingly ill. The righteous 
man's afflictions end in peace, and therefore he is happy; the wicked man’s 
enjoyments end in destruction, and therefore he is miserable. : ‘ 

i. The prosperity of the wicked is short and uncertain. The high places in 
which Providence sets them are slippery places, ver. 18, where they cannot 
long keep footing ; but when thay offer to climb higher that very attempt will 
be the occasion of their sliding and falling. Their prosperity has no firm 
«round, it is not built upon God’s favour or his promise; and they have not 
the satisfaction of feeling any firm ground it has, ; 

2. Their destruction is sure and sudden, and very great. This cannot be 
meant of any temporal destruction, for they were supposed to spend all their 
days in wealth, and their death itself had no bands in it, “in a moment they 
go down to the grave;” so that even that could scarce be called their destruc- 
tion. It must therefore be meant of eternal destruction on the other side 
death; hell and destruction. They flourish for a time, but are undone for 
ever. Ist. Their ruin is sure and inevitable. He speaks of it as a thing done; 
they are cast down, for their destruction is as certain as if it were already 
accomplished, He speaks of it as God’s doing, and therefore it cannot be 
resisted: “Thou castest them down.” It is destruction from the Almighty, 
Joel i. 15; from the glory of his power, 2 Thes.i. 9. Who can support those 
whom God will cast down, whom God will lay load pps’ 2nd It is swift 
and sudden. Their damnation slumbereth not; for “how are they brought 
into desolation as in a moment?” ver. 19. It is easily effected, and will be 
a mighty surprise to themselves and all about them. 3rd. It is severe and 
very dreadful. It is a total, final ruin; “they are utterly consumed with 
terrors.” It is the misery of the damned, that the terrors of the Almighty, 
whom they have made their enemy, fasten upon their guilty consciences, which 
can neither shelter themselves from them nor strengthen themselves under 
them; and therefore, not their being, but their bliss, must needs be utterly 
consumed by them. Not the least degree of comfort or hope remains to them ; 
the higher they were lifted up in their prosperity, the sorer will their fall be 
when they are cast down into destructions, (for the word is plural,) and sud- 
denly brought into desolation. ‘ ; 

3. Their prosperity is therefore not to be envied at all, but despised rather; 
quod erat demonstrandum,— which was the point to be established;’ ver. 20, 
“As a dream when one awaketh, so, O Lord, when thou awakest,” or “when 
they awake’ (so some read it) “thou shalt despise their image,” their shadow, 
and make it to vanish. ‘In the day of the great judgment,’ (so the Chaldee 
paraphrase reads it,) ivhen they are awaked out of their graves, thou shalt in 
wrath despise their i.nage; for “they shall rise to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” See hers, Ist. What their prosperity now is. It is but an image, 
a vain show, a fashion of the world that passeth away; it is not real, but 
imaginary, and it is only a corrupt imagination that makes it a happiness; it 
is not substance, but a mere shadow, not what it seems to be, nor will it 
prove what we promise ourselves from it; it is a dream, which may please us 
a little while we are asleep, yet even then disturbs our repose; but, how 
pleasing soever it is, it is all but a cheat, all false, when we awake we find 
it so. A hungry man dreams that he eats, but he wakes and his soul is empty, 
Isa. xxix. 8. A man is never the more rich or honourable for dreaming he is so. 
Who, therefore, will envy a man the pleasure of adream? 2nd. What will be 
the issue of it. God will awake to judgment, to plead his own and his people’s 
injured cause. They shall be made to awake out of the sleep of their carnal 
security, and then God shall despise their image; that is, he shall make it to 
appear to all the world how despicable it is; so that the righteous shall longi 
at them, Ps. lii.6,7. How did God despise that rich man’s image, when he 
said, “hou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee,” Lu. xii. 19, 20. 
We ought to be of God’s mind, for his judgment is according to truth; and not 
to admire and envy that which he despiseth, and will despise; for sooner or 
tater he will br‘ng all the world to be of his mind. 


21 Thus my heart was grieved, 
And I was pricked in my reins. _ 
22 So foolish was I, and ignorant : 
I was as a beast before thee. 
23 Nevertheless I am continually with thee: 
Thou hast holden me by my right hand. 
24 Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
And afterward receive me ¢o glory. 
25 Whom have I in heaven bet thee ? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 
26 My flesh and my heart faileth : [for ever. 
But God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
27 For, lo, they that are far from thee shall perish: 
Thou hast destroyed all them that go a whoring from 
28 But 7¢ is good for me to draw near to God : [ thee. 
I have put my trust in the Lord Gop, 
That I may declare all thy works. 


Behold Samson’s riddle again unriddled, “ Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the strong sweetness;” for we have here an account of the ‘ood 
improvement which the psalmist made of that sore temptation with which he 
had been agsaulted, and by which he was almost overcome. He that stumbles 
and doth not fall, by recovering himself takes so much the longer steps for- 
wards. It was so with the psalmist here; divers good lessons he learned from 
his temptation, his struggles with it, and his victories over it. Nor would God 
suffer his people to be tempted, if his grace was not sutticient for them, not only 
to save them harmless, but to make them gainers by it; even this shall work for 


ood, 
“ First. He learned to think very humbly of himself, and to abase and accuse 
himself before God, ver. 21, 22. He reflects with shame upon the disorder and 
danger he was in, and the vexation he gave himself by entertaining the tempta- 
tion, and parleying with it; “My heart was grieved, and I was pricked in my 
reins,” as one afflicted with the acute pain of the stone in the region of the 
kidneys. If ill thoughts at any time enter into the mind of a good man, he doth 
not roll them under his tongue as a sweet morsel, but they are grievous and 

ainful to him. Temptation was to Paul as a thorn in the flesh, 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
his particular temptation, the working of envy and discontent, is as painful 
as any other; where it constantly rests, it is the rottenness of the bones, 
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Pr. xiv. 30; where it doth but occasionally eome, it is the pricking of the reins 
Fretfulness is a corruption that is its own correction. 

Now, in the reflection upon it, 1. He owns it was his folly thus to vex him 
self: “So fuolish was 1” to be my own tormentor. Let peevish people thur 
reproach themselves for, and shame themselves out of, their discontents. Wha‘ 
a fool am I thus to make myself uneasy without a cause. 2. He owns it was hig 
ignorance to vex himself at this. So ignorant of that which I might have known 
and which, if I had known it aright, would have been sufficient to have silenced 
the fret. “1 was as a beast,” behemoth, ‘a great beast,’ “before thee.” Beasts 
mind present things only, and never look before at what is to come; and se 
did I. If 1 had not been a great fool, I should never have suffered such a 
senseless temptation to have prevailed over me so far. What! to envy wicked 
men upon account of their prosperity! to be ready to wish myself one of them. 
and to think of changing conditions with them! “so foolish was 1.” Note, if 
good men do at any time, through the surprise and strength of temptation, 
think, or speak, or act amiss, when they see their error they will retlect upon 
it with sorrow, and shame, and self-abhorrence; will call themselves fools for 
it; “Surely Iam more brutish than any man,” Pr. xxx. 2; Jub xlii. 5,6. Thus 
David, 2 Sam. xxiv. 10. 

‘ Reeape Ns He took occasion from hence to own his dependence and obliga- 
tions to the grace of God; ver. 23, “ Nevertheless,” as foolish as 1 am, “I am 
continually with thee,” and in thy favour, “thou hast holden me by my right 
hand.” This may refer either, 1. To the care God had taken of him, and the 
kindness he nad shewed him all along from his beginning hitherto. He hag 
said in the hour of temptation, ver. 14, “ All the day long have I been plagued; * 
but here he corrects himself for that passionate complaint. Though God has 
chastened me, he has not cast me off; notwithstanding all the crosses of my life 
“T have been continually with thee;” I have had thy presence with me, ané 
thou hast been nigh unto me in all that which I have called upon thee for; ana 
therefore, “though perplexed, yet not in despair,” Though God has sometimes 
written bitter things against me, yet he has still “ holden me by my right hand,” 
both to keep me that I should not desert him, or fly off from him, and to pre- 
vent my sinking and fainting under my burthens, or losing my way in the 
wildernesses through which I have walked. If we have been kept in the way 
with God, kept close to our duty, and upheld in our integrity, we must own 
ourselves indebted to the free grace of God for our preservation; “ Having 
obtained help of God, I continue hitherto.” And if he has thus maintained the 
spiritual life, the earnest of eternal lile, we ought not to complain, whatever 
calamities of this present time we have met with. Or, 2. To the late experi- 
ence he had had of the power of Divine grace in carrying him through this 
strong temptation, and bringing him off a conqueror. I was foolish and igno- 
rant, and yet thou hast had compassion on me and taught me, Hed. vy. 2, and 
kept me under thy protection; for the unworthiness of man is no bar to the 
free grace of God. We must ascribe our safety in temptation, and our victory 
over it, not to our own wisdom, for we are foolish and ignorant, but to the 
zracious presence of God with us, and the prevalency of Christ’s intercession 

or us, that our faith may not fail. ‘‘ My feet were almost gone,” and they had 
quite gone past recovery but that thou hast holden me by my right hand, and 
so kept me from falling. 

_Thirdly. He encouraged himself to hope that the same God who had delivered 
him from this evil work would preserve him to his heavenly kingdom, as St. 
Paul doth, 2 Tim. iv. 18. Iam now upheld by thee, therefore “thou shalt guide 
me with thy counsel,” leading me as thou hast done hitherto by many a difficult 
step; and being now continually with thee, thou shalt “afterwards receive me 
to glory,” yer. 24. This completes the happiness of the saints, so that they have 
no reason to envy the ls prosperity of sinners. Note, 1. All those who 
commit themselves to God's conduct he will guide with his counsel, with the 
counsel both of his Word and of his Spirit, the best counsellors. The psalmist 
had like to have paid dear for following his own counsels in this temptation, 
and therefore resolves for the future to take God's advice, which shall never be 
wanting to those that duly seek it with a resolution to follow it. 2. All those 
that are guided and led by the counsel of God in this world shall be received 
to his glory in another world. If we make God’s glory in us the end we aim at, 
he will make our glory with him the end we shall for ever be happy in. Upon 
this consideration let us never envy sinners, but rather bless ourselves in our 
own blessedness. If God direct us in the way of our duty, and prevent our 
turning aside out of it, he wili afterwards, when our state of trial and prepara- 
tion is over, receive us to his kingdom and glory, the believing hopes and 
prospects of which will reconcile us to all the dark providences that now puzzle 
and perplex us, and ease us of the pain we have been put into by some threaten- 
ing temptations. 

Fourthly. He was hereby quickened to cleave the closer to God, and very 
much confirmed and comforted in the choice he had made of him, ver. 25, 26. 
His thoughts here dwell with delight upon his own nappies in God, as much 
frcater than the happiness of the ungodly that prospered in the world. He saw 

ittle reason to envy them what they had in the creature, when he found how 
much mofe and better, surer and sweeter, comforts he had in the Creator, and 
what cause he had to please himself with that. He had complained of his afflic- 
tions, ver. 14, but this makes them very light and easy. ‘ All is well, if God be 
mine.’ We have here the breathings of a sanctified soul towards God, and its 
repose in him, as that toa godly man really which the prosperity of a worldl 
man is to him in conceit and imagination. “ Whom have I in heaven but thee?” 
There is scarce a verse in all the psalms more expressive than this of the pious 
and devout affections of a soul to God; here it soars up towards him, follows 
hard after him, and yet at the same time has an entire satisfaction and compla- 
panes, in him. 3 We , 

1. It is here supposed that God alone is the pouery and chief good of man. 
He, and none but he, that made the soul can make it happy. ‘There is none in 
heaven, none in earth, that can pretend to do it but he. 

2. Here are expressed the workings and breathings of a soul towards God 
accordingly. If God be our felicity 

Ist. Then we must have him, (‘ Whom have [ but _thee?”) we must choose 
him, and make sure to ourselves an interest in him. What will it avail us that 
he is the felicity of souls, if he be not the felicity of our souls, and if we do 
not by a lively faith make him ours, by joining ourselves to him in an everlast- 
ing covenant? 

2nd. Then our desire must be towards him, and our delight in him. The 
word signifies both we must delight in what we have of God and desire what 
we yet farther hope for. Our desires must not only be offered up to God, but 
they mast all terminate in him, desiring nothing more than God, but still 
more and more of him. ‘This includes all our prayers, Lord give us thyself, 
as that includes all the promises, “] will be to them a God.” “The desire o 
our souls is to thy name.’ 2 ; 

3rd. We must prefer him in our choice and desire before any other. First. 
“There is none in heaven but thee,” none to seek to, or trust in, none to court 
or coyet acquaintance with, but thee. God is in himself more glorious than any 
celestial being, Ps. 1xxxix. 6, and must be in our eyes infinitely more desirable. 
Excellent beings there are in heaven, but God only can make us happy. His 
favour is infinitely more to us than the refreshments of the dews of heaven, or 


them down in their exaltation ;” the Syriac is, “Thou wilt cast 
them down when they are exalted.’ These versions followed a 
slightly various reading. 

lxxiii. 19. The word for “terrors” is otherwise explained “sud- 
denly,” or “ by sudden death.” 

lxxiii. 20, For “when thou awakest” the Chaldee has “in 
wrath,” and the Syriac “in the city,’ but our translation is better. 

lyxiii. 21. His heart was moved or troubled, and he was inwardly 
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tormented, before he understood that the prosperity of bad men is 
the prelude to their ruin. 

Ixxiii. 22. “ As a beast,” 4.e., stupid. 

lxxiii. 23. This verse is omitted from the Syriac in its proper place, 


but the words “thou hast holden me by my right hand” are added _ 
“Comfort me with thy — 


to verse 25. It translates verse 24, 
counsel, and lead me after thy glory.” There seems to have been 
some fault in the copy. 
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the benign influence of the stars of heayen; more than the friendship of the | 
saints in heaven, or the good offices of the angels there. Secondly. “1 desire 
none on earth beside thee.” Not only none in heaven, a place at a distance, 
which we have but little acquaintance with, but none on earth neither, where 
we have many friends, and where much of our present interest and concern lies. 
Earth carries away the desires of the most of men, and yet none on earth, no 
persons, no things, no possessions, no delights that I desire besides thee, or with 
thee, in preparer or competition with thee. We must desire nothing besides 
God but what we desire for him, (mil preter te, mst propter_te,—‘ nothin 
besides thee except for thy sake,) nothing but what we desire from him, an 
can be content without, so that it be made up in him. We must desire nothing 
besides God as needful to be a partner with iia in making us happy. 

4th. Then we must repose ourselves in God with an entire satisfaction, ver. 26. 
Observe here, First. Great distress and trouble supposed; “ My flesh and my 
heart fails.? Note, Others have experienced, and we must expect, the failing 
both of flesh and heart. The body will fail by sickness, age, and death; an 
that which touches the bone and the flesh touches us in a tender part, that 
part of ourselves which we have been but too fond of. When the flesh fails, 
the heart is ready to fail too; the conduct, and courage, and comfort fails. 
Secondly. Sovereign relief provided in this distress; But “ God is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion for ever.” Note, Gracious souls in their greatest 
distresses rest upon God as their spiritual strength, and their eternal portion. 
Ist. “‘ He is the strength of my heart.” ‘lhe rock of my heart, a firm foundation 
which will bear my weight, and not sink under it. “God the strength of my 
heart.” Ihave found him so, I do so still, and hope ever to find him so. _ In the 
distress supposed, he had put the case of a double failure, both flesh and heart 
fail, but in the relief he fastens on a single support; he leaves out the flesh and 
the consideration of that, it is enough that God is the strength of his heart. He 
speaks as one careless of the body,—let that fail, there is no remedy; but con- 
cerned about the soul,—to be strengthened in the inner man. 2nd. He is “my 

ortion for ever.” He will not only support me while I am here, but make me 

appy when I gohence. The saints choose God for their portion, they have 
him for their portion, and it is their happiness that he will be their portion, a 
portion that will last as long as the immortal soul lasts. 

Fifthly. He was fully convinced of the miserable estate of all wicked people. 
This he ledviel in the sanctuary upon this occasion, and he would never forget 
it ; ver. 27, “ Lo, they that are far from thee,” in a state of distance and estrange- 
ment, that desire the Almighty to depart from them, they shall certainly perish ; 
so shall their doom be; they choose to be far from God, and they shall be far 
from him for ever. “Thou shalt” justly “destroy all them that go a whorin 
from thee,” that is, all apostates that in profession have been betrothed to God, 
but forsake him, their duty to him, and their communion with him, to embrace 
the bosom of a stranger. ‘The doom is severe, no less than perishing and being 
destroyed. It is universal, they shall all be destroyed, without exception; it is 
certain, “thou hast destroyed ;” it is a3 sure to be done as if done already; and 
the destruction of some is an earnest of the perdition of all ungodly men. God 
himself undertakes to do it, into whose hands it is a fearful thing to fall; 
“Thou,” though infinite in goodness, yet wilt reckon for thine injured honour 
and abused patience, and “ wilt destroy them that go a whoring from thee.” | 

Sixthly. He was mightily encouraged to cleave to God, and to confide in him ; 
ver. 28, if “they that are far from God shall perish,” then 1. Let this oblige 
us to communion with God. If it fare so ill with those that live at a distance | 
from him, then it is good, very good, the chief good,—that good for a man in 
this life which he should most carefully pursue and secure,—it is best for me ' 
to draw near to God, and to have God draw near to me. The pring may. 
take in both; ‘But for my part,’ (so I would read it,) ‘the approach of God | 
is good for me.’ Our drawing near to God takes rise from his drawing near 
to us; and it is the happy meeting that makes the bliss. Here is a great truth 
laid down, that it is good to draw near to God; but the life of it lies in the 
application: “it is good for me.” Those are wise who know what is good for 
themselves. Why, saith he, (and every good man agrees with him in it,) “it is 
good for me to draw near to God;” it 1s my duty, it is my interest. 2. Let us 
therefore live in a continual dependence upon him; “I have pat my trust in the 
Lord God,” and_ will never go a whoring from him after any créature con- 
fidences. If wicked men, notwithstanding all their prosperity, shall perish 
and be destroyed, then let us trust in the Lord God; in him, not in them: see 
Ps. exivi,3—5; in him, and not in our worldly prosperity. Let us trust in God, 
and neither fret at them nor be afraid of them; let us trust in him for a better 

ortion than theirs is. 3. While we do so, let us not doubt but that we shall 
have occasion to praise his name. Let us trust in the Lord, that we may declare 
all his works. ote, Those that with an upright heart put their trust in God 
shall never want matter for thanksgiving to him. 


PSALM LXXIV. ‘ 


This psalm doth so particularly describe the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the army of the Chaldeans, and can so hardly be applied to any 
other event we meet with in the Jewish history, that interpreters incline to think either 
it was penned by David, or Asaph in David's time. with a prophetical reference to that 
sad event, which yet is not so probable; or that it was penned by another Asaph that 
lived at the time of the captivity, or by Jeremiah, (for it is of a piece with his Lamenta- 
tions,) or some other prophet, and after the return out of captivity was delivered to the | 
sons of Asaph, who were called by his name, for the public service of the church ; and 
that was the most eminent family of the singers in Ezra’s time: see Ezr. ii. 41; iii. 10; ' 
Neh. xi. 17, 22; xii. 35,46. The deplorable case of the people of God at that time is 
here spread before the Lord, and left with him. The prophet, in the name of the 
church, I. Puts in complaining pleas of the miseries they suffered, for the quickening 
of their desire in prayer, ver. 1—11. II. He puts in comfortable pleas for the encou- 
raging of their faith in prayer, ver. 12—17. III. He concludes with divers petitions 
to God for deliverances, ver. 18—23. In singing it we must be affected with the former 
desolations of the church, for we are members of the same body, and may apply it to 
any present distresses or desolations of any part of the Christian church, 


Maschil of Asaph. 
GOD, why hast thou cast ws off for ever ? 
Why doth thine anger smoke against the sheep of thy 
pasture ? [of old ; 
2 Remember thy congregation, which thou hast purchased 
The rod of thine inheritance, zehich thou hast redeemed ; 
This mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt. 
8 Lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations ; 
Even all that the enemy hath done wickedly in the! 
sanctuary. 


LXXIY. 


4 Thine enemies roar in the midst of thy congregations ; 
They set up their ensigns for signs 

5 A man was famous according as he had lifted up 
Axes upon the thick trees. 


FELLING TREES IN LEBANON, 


6 But now they break down the carved work thereof at once 
With axes and hammers. 
7 They have cast fire into thy sanctuary, 


They have defiled by casting down the dwelling place of 
thy name to the ground. 
8 They said in their hearts, Let us destroy them together: 
They have burned up all the synagogues of God in the 
9 We see not our signs: (land. 
There is no more any prophet : 
Neither 7s ¢here among us any that knoweth how long. 
10 O God, how long shall the adversary reproach ? 
Shall the enemy blaspheme thy name for ever ? 
11 Why withdrawest thou thy hand, even thy right hand ? 
Pluck 7¢¢ out of thy bosom. 


This psalm is entitled, Maschil, a psalm to give instruction; for it was penned 
in a day of affliction, which is intended for instruction; and this instruction 
m_ general it gives us, that when we are upon any account in distress it is our 
wisdom and duty to apply ourselves to God by faithful and fervent, prayer, and 
we shall not find itin vain to do so. Three things they here complain of : 

First. The displeasure of God against them, as that which was the cause and 
bitterness of all their calamities. They look above the instruments of their 
trouble, who they knew could have no power against them, unless it were 
given them from above, and keep their eye upon God, by whose determined 
counsel they were delivered up into the hands of wicked and unreasonable men. 
Observe, The liberty they take to expostulate with God, ver. 1: and, we hope, 
not too great a liberty; for Christ himself wpon the cross, cried out, k My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” so the church here, “O God, why hast 
thou forsaken us for ever?” Here they speak according to their present dark 
and melancholy apprehensions; for otherwise. “Hath God cast away his peo- 
ple? God forbid,’ Rom. xi.1. The people of God must not think that, because 
they are cast down, they are therefore cast off; that because men cast them 
off therefore God doth; and that because he seems to cast them off for a 
time, therefore they are really cast off for ever: yet this expostulation intimates 
that they dreaded God's casting them off more than any thing, —that they 
desired to be owned of him, whatever they suffered from men; and were 
desirous to know wherefore he thus contended with them; “ Why doth thine 
anger smoke?” that is, why doth it rise up to such a degree that all about us 
take notice of it, and ask, “What meaneth the heat of this great anger?” 
Deu. xxix. 24. Compare ver. 20, where the anger of the Lord and his jealousy 
are said to smoke against sinners. Observe what they plead with God, now 
they lay under the tokens and apprehensions of his yaenilil 

1. They plead their relation to him; “ We are the sheep of thy pasture,” the 
sheep wherewith thou hast been pleased to stock thy pasture; thy peculiar 
people whom thou art pleased to set apart for thyself, and design for thine 
own glory. That the wolves worry the sheep is not strange, but was ever any 
shepherd thus displeased at his own sheep? “* Remember, we are thy congrega- 
tion,” ver. 2; incorporated by thee, and for thee, and devoted to thy praise; we 
are “the rod,” or tribe “of thine inheritance,” whom thou hast been pleased 
to claim a special property in, above other people, Deu. xxxii. 9, and from whom 
thou hast received the rents and issues of praise and worship more than from 
the neighbour nations. Nay, a man’s inheritance may lie at a great distance, 
but we are pleading for mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt, which has been 
the place of thy peculiar delight and residence, thy demesne and mansion, 

2. They plead the great things God had done for them, and the vast expence 
he had been at upon them. It is thy congregation, which thou hast not only 
made with a word's erie but purchased of old, by many miracles of mercy, 
when they were first formed into a people. It is “thine inheritance which thou 
hast redeemed.” When they were sold into servitude, God gave Egypt to ruin 


Ixxiii. 27. The second clause is spoken of individuals, “thou 
roctest out every one who apostatises from thee.” Apostacy fiom 
God is continually represented as adultery. 

lxxiv. Title. This psalm was manifestly written during a time of 
national calamity, Some have referred it to the profanations and 

tions of Antiochus Epiphanes. By others it has been as- 
cribed to the Babylonian captivity. Theodoret regards it as pro- 
phetic of the final overthrow of the Jews by the Romans, The 


psalm has also been considered to foreshadow the calamities of the 
Church. The principal objection to its being referred to the cap- 
tivity at Babylon is founded on the statement of verse 9, that there 
are no prophets, whereas at that time there were several. That 
the writer dwelt at Jerusalem may be fairly inferred from verse 2: 
“this mount Zion.” The reference to the burning of “the 
synagogues,” or sanctuaries, in verse 8, suggests a later date 
than the time of Asaph, and one as late as the return of the captives 
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for their ransom, gave men for them, and peu for their life, Zsa. xliii. 3, 4. 
Now, Lord, wilt thou now abandon a people that_cost thee so dear, and has ! 
peen so dear to thee? And if the redemption of Israel out of Egypt was an 
encouragement to hope that he weuld not cast them off, much nrore reason | 
have we to hope that God will not cast off any whom Christ has redeemed with | 
his own blood; but the people of his purchase shall be for ever the people of 
his praise. c : 

3. They pleal the calamitous state that they were in; ver. 3, “ Lift up thy 
fect,” that is, come with speed to repair the desolations that are made in thy 
sanctuary, which otherwise will be perpetual and irreparable. It has been 
sometimes said that the Divine vengeance strikes with iron hands, yet it comes 
with leaden feet; and then those who wait for the day of the Lord ery, “ Lord, 
lift up thy feet.” exalt thy steps; that is, magnify thyself in the outgoing of thy 
providence. When the desolations of the sanctuary have continued long, we 
are tempted to think they will be perpetual. But it isa temptation; for God 
will avenge his own elect, will avenge them speedily, though he bear long with 
their oppressors and persecutors. 

Secondly. They complain of the outrage and cruelty of their enemies. Not 
so much, no, not at all, of what they had done to the prejudice of their secular 
interests,—here are no complaints of the burning of their cities, and ravaging 
of their country,—but only what they had done against the sanctuary, and the 
synagogue. The concerns of religion should lie nearer our hearts, and affect 
us more, than any worldly concern whatsoever. The desolation of God’s house 
should grieve us more than the desolation of our own houses; for the matter 
is not great what comes of us and our families in this world, provided God’s 
name may be sanctified, his kingdom may come, and his will be done. 

1. He complains of the desolations of the sanctuary, as Daniel, ch. ix. 17. 
The temple at Jerusalem was the dwelling-place of God’s name, and therefore 
the sanctuary or holy place, ver. 7. In this the enemies did wickedly, ver. 3; 
for they destroyed it in downright contempt of God, and affront to him. 
Ist. They roared in the midst of God's congregations. There, where God’s 
faithful people attended on him with an humble, reverent silence, or softly 
speaking, they roared in a riotous, revelling manner; being very jovial that 
they had made themselves masters of that sanctuary which they had sometimes 
heard formidable things of. 2nd. “They set up their ensigns for signs.” The 
banners of their army they set up in the temple (Israel's strongest castle, as 
long as they kept close to God,) as trophies of their victory. ‘There, where 
the signs of God’s presence used to be, now the enemy had set up their ensigns. 
This daring defiance of God and his power touched his people in a tender 
part. 3rd. They took a pride in destroying the carved work of the temple. 
As much as formerly men thought it an honour to lend a hand to the building 
of the temple, and he was thought famous that helped to fell timber for that 
werk, so much now they valued themselves upon their agency in destroying 
it, ver. 5,6. Thus, as when time was those were celebrated for wise men that 
did service to religion, so now they are cried up for wits that help to run it 
down. Some read it thus, ‘They shew themselves, as one that lifts up axes 
on high in athicket of trees; for so do they break down the carved work of 
the temple. They make no more scruple of breaking down the rich wainscot 
of the temple than wood-cutters do of hewing trees in the forest; such indig- 
nation have they at the sanctuary, that the most curious carving that ever was 
seen is beaten down by the common soldiers, without any regard had to it | 
either as a dedicated thing or as a piece of exquisite art. 4th. They set fire | 
to it, and so violated or destroyed it to the ground, ver.7. The Chaldeans 
burnt the house of God, that stately, costly fabric, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 19; and the 
Romans left not there one stone upon another, Mat. xxiv. 2; razing it, razing 
it even to the foundations, till Zion, the holy mountain, was by Titus Vespasian 
ploughed as a field. 

22 Tie complains of the desolations of the synagogues, or schools of the pro- 

phets, which before the captivity were in use, though much more after. There 
God’s Word was read and expounded, and his name praised and called upon, 
without altars or sacrifices. ‘These also they had a spite to; ver. 8, “ Let us 
destroy them together,” not only the temple, but all the places of religious 
worship, and the worshippers with them; “ Let: us destroy them together,” let 
them be consumed in the same flame. Pursuant to this impious resolve, “they 
burnt up all the synagogues of God in the land,” and laid them all waste. So 
great was their rage against religion, that the religious houses, because reli- 
rious, were all levelled with the ground, that God’s worshippers might not 
glorify God, and edify one another, by meeting in solemn assemblies. 
Thirdly. The great aggravation of all these calamities was, that they had no 
prospect at all of relief, nor could they foresee an end of them, ver. 9. We see 
our enemy’s sign set up in the sanctuary, but “we see not our signs,” none 
of the tokens of God’s presence, no hopeful indications of approaching deliver- 
ance; there is no more any prophet to tell us how long the trouble will last, 
and when things concerning us shall have an end, that the hopes of an issue 
at last may support us under our troubles. In the captivity in Babylon they 
had prophets, and had been told how long the captivity should continue, but 
the day was cloudy and dark, #ze. xxxiv. 12, and they had not as yet the com- 
fort of these gracious discoveries. God aoe once, yea twice, good words, 
and comfortable words, but they perceived them not. Observe, ‘They do not 
complain, We see not our armies; there are no men of war to command our 
forces, nor any to go forth with our hosts; but, no prophets,—none to tell us 
how long. . , 4 

This puts them upon expostulating with God, as delaying, 1. To assert his 
honour; ver. 10, “ How long shall the adversary reproach and blaspheme thy 
name?” In the desolations of the sanctuary, our chief concern should be for 
the glory of God, that that may not be injured by the blasphemies of those 
who persecute his people for his sake, because meee) are his; and therefore our 
inquiry should be, not how long shall we be troubled, but how long shall God 
be blasphemed? 2. To exert his power; ver. 11, “ Why withdrawest thou thy 
hand,” and dost not stretch it out to deliver thy people, and destroy thine 
enemies? “ Pluek it out of thy bosom,” and be not “as a man astonied, as | 
a mighty man that cannot save,” or will not, Jer. xiv. 9. When the power of 
enemies is most threatening, it is comfortable to fly to the power of God. 


12 For God is my King of old, | 
Working salvation in the midst of the earth 
18 Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength : 
Thou brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters. 
14 Thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, 
And gavest him /v be meat to the people inhabiting the 
wilderness 
15 Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood: 
Thou driedst up mighty rivers. 


from Babylon. We must not press too closely such expressions as 
those in verse 9. 
lxxiv. 2. The word rendered “rod” also means “ sceptre” and 


“tribe.” It is doubtful in which sense the psalmist used it here, 


but it signifies that which was God’s heritage. 

lxxiv. 3. “Perpetual desolations”” must indicate long-continued 
ruin, and is a phrase which favours the opinion that the psalm was 
written after the return from the captivity. 
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16 The day ¢s thine, the night also 1s thine: 
Thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 

17 Thou hast set all the borders of the earth: 
Thou hast made summer and winter. 


The lamenting church fastens upon something here which she calls to mind, 
and therefore hath she hope, as Lam. iii. 21,and with whieh she encourageth 
herself, and silenceth her own complaints. ‘Two things quiet the minds of 
those that are here sorrowing for the solemn assembly: 

First, That God is the God of Israel, a God in covenant with his people; 
ver. 12, “ God is my king of old.” This comes in both as a plea in prayer to 
God, Ps. xliv. 4, “ Thou art my King, O God,” and as a prop to ther own faith 
and hope, to encourage themselves to expect deliverance, considering the days 
of old, Ps. Ixxvii. 5. The church speaks as a complex body, the same in every 
age, and therefore calls God, my King, my King of old, or from antiquity; that 
is, he has of old put himself into that palutin to them, and has appeared and 
acted for them in that relation. As Israel’s King he has wrought salvation in 
the midst of the nations of the earth; for what he has done in the government 
of the world has tended towards the salvation of his church, Several things 
are here mentioned which God had doue for his people as their King of old, 
which encouraged them to commit themselves to him, and depend upon him. 

1. He had divided the sea before them when they came out of Egypt, not by 
the strength of Moses or his rod, but by his own strength; and he that could do 
that could do any thing. 

2. He had destroyed Pharaoh and the Egyptians. Pharaoh was the leviathan, 
the Egyptians were the dragons, fierce and cruel. Observe, Ist. The victory 
obtained over these enemies. God broke their heads, bafled their politics, 
when Israel, the more they were afflicted by them, the more they multiplied ; 
crushed their powers, though complicated; ruined their country by ten plagues; 
and at last drowned them all in the Red sea; “This is Pharaoh and al! his 
multitude,” ze. xxi. 18. It was the Lerd’s doing, none but he could do it, and 
he did it with a strong hand and outstretched arm. This was typical of Christ’s 
victory over Satan and his kingdom, pursuant to the first promise, that the seed 
of the woman should break the serpent’s head. 2nd. The improvement of this 
victory for the encouragement of the church. ‘‘Thou gavest him to be meat to 
the people of Israel” now going to inhabit the wilderness. ‘I'he spoil of the 
Egyptians enriched them; they stripped their slain, and so got the Egyptians’ 
arms and weapons, as before they had got their jewels. Or rather, this pro- 
vidence was meat to their faith and hope, to support and encourage them in 
reference to the other difficulties they were likely to meet with in the wilder- 
ness. It was part of the spiritual meat which they were all made to eat of. 
Note, The breaking of the heads of the church’s enemies is the joy and 
strength of the hearts of the church’s friends. 
a banquet even of leviathan, Job xli. 6. 

3. God had both ways altered the course of nature, both in fetching streams 
out of the rock and turning streams into rock, ver. 15. Ist. He had dissolved 
the rock into waters, ‘Thou didst bring out the fountain and the flood,’ so 
some read it, and every one knows whence it was brought: out of the rock, out 
of the flinty rock. Let this never be forgotten, but let it especially be remem- 
bered, that that rock was Christ, and the waters out of it spiritual drink. 
ond. He had congealed the waters intorock. “Thou driedst up mighty” rapid 
“rivers,” Jordan particularly, at the time when it overflowed all its banks. He 
that did these things could now deliver his oppressed people, aid break the 
yoke of the oppressors, as he had done formerly; nay, he would do it, for his 
Justice and goodness, his wisdom and truth, are still the same, as well as his 

ower. 

F Secondly. That the God of Israel is the God of nature, ver. 16,17. It is he 
that orders the regular successions and revolutions, 1. Of day and night. He 
is the Lord of all time; the evening and the morning are of his ordaining ; it is 
he that opens the eyelids of the morning light, and draws the curtains of the 
evening shadow. ‘He hath prepared the moon and the sun,’ su some read it ¢ 
the two great lights, to rule by day and by night alternately. The preparing o 
them notes their constant readiness and exact observance of their time, which 
they never miss a moment. 2. Of summer and winter. ‘Thou hast appointed all 
the bounds of the earth, and the diferent climates of its several regions, for 
“thou hast made summer and winter,” both frigid and torrid # ne; or, rather, 
the constant revolutions of the year, and its seyeral seascns. Herein we are to 
acknowledge God, from whom all the laws and powers of nature are derived ; 
but how doth this come in here? Ist. He that had pert at first to settle, and 
still to preserve, this course of nature by the diurnal and annual motions of the 
heavenly bodies, has certainly all power both to save and to destroy. and with 
him nothing is impossible, nor any difficulties or oppositions insuperable. 
2nd. He that is faithful to his covenant with the day and with the night, and 
preserves the ordinances of heaven inviolable, will certainly make goou his pro- 
mise to his people, and never cast off those whom he has chosen, Jer. xxxi. 35, 36; 
XXXiii. 20, 21. is covenant with Abraham and his seed is as firm as that with 
Noah and his sons, Gen. viii. 21. 3rd. Day and night, summer and winter, being 
counterchanged in the course of nature re all the borders of the earth, 
we can expect no other, but that trouble and peace. prosperity and adversity, 
should be in like manner counterchanged in all the oorders of the church. We 
have as much reason to expect afflictions as to expect night and winter. But 
we have then no more reason to despair of the return of comfort than we have 
to despair of day and summer. 


18 Remember this, ¢Aa¢ the enemy hath reproached, O Lorn, 
And that the foolish people have blasphemed thy name. 
19 O deliver not the soul of thy turtledove unto the multi- 
tude of the wicked : 
Forget not the congregation of thy poor for ever. 
20 Have respect unto the covenant: [of cruelty 
For the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations 
21 O let not the oppressed return ashamed : 
Let the poor and needy praise thy name. 
22 Arise, O God, plead thine own cause : 
Remember how the foolish man reproacheth thee daily, 
23 Forget not the voice of thine enemies: 
The tumult of those that rise up against thee increaseth 
continually. 


‘Thus the companions make 


Ixxiv. 4, Those who apply this psalm to the sacrilege of Antiochus 
Epiphanes compare this verse and the following with 1 Mace. 
i. 30—67 ; 2 Mace. v. 24—27; vi. 1—7; and Josephus, “ Antiq.,” xii. 7. 

lxxiv. 5. This verse may be almost literally translated, “He is 


known like one who bringeth down axes on a thicket of trees.” — 
The enemy mentioned in verse 3seems to be meant, and his work __ 


“of it” te. of the — 
LU) 


is described in verse 6 as one of destruction. 
lxxiv. 6. The carved work “thereof,” or 


wy 
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BPOADLM LX XY. 


The psalmist here, in the name of the church, most earnestly begs that God 
would appear for them against their enemies, and put an end to their present 
troubles; and to encourage his own faith he interests God in this matter; 
ver. 22, ‘ Arise, O God, plead thine own cause.” ‘This we may be sure he will 
do, for he is jealous for his own honour; whatever is his own cause he will 
plead it with a strong hand, will appear against those that oppose it, and with 
and for those that cordially espouse it. He will arise and pleadit. Though for 
a time he seems to neglect it, he will stir ap himself, will manifest himself, will 
do his own work in his own time. Note, The cause of religion is God’s own 
cause, and he will certainly plead it. Now, to make it out that the cause is 
God's, he pleads, 

First. That the persecutors are God’s sworn enemies. Lord, they have not 
only abused us, but they have been and are abusive to thee; what is done 
ayainst us for thy sake doth by consequence reflect upon thee. But that is 
not all; they have directly and immediately reproached thee, and blasphemed 
thy name, ver. 18. ‘his was that which they roared in the sanctuary; they 
triumphed as if they had now got the mastery of the God of Israel, of whom 
they had heard such great things. As nothing grieves the saints more than to 
hear God's name blasphemed, so nothing encourageth them more to hope that 
God will appear against their enemies than when they are arrived to sucha 
pitch of wickedness as to reproach God himself; this fills the measure of their 
sins apace, and hastens their ruin. The psalmist insists much upon this: We 
dare not answer their reproaches; Lord, do thou answer them. “ Remember 
that the foolish people have blasphemed thy name,” ver. 18, and that still “the 
foolish man reproacheth thee daily.” Observe the character of those that 
reproach God; they are foolish. As atheism is folly, Ps. xiv. 1, so is profane- 
ness and blasphemy no less so. Rerhaps they are cried up for the wits of the 
age that ridicule religion and sacred things; but really ies are the greatest 
fools, and will shortly be made to appear so before all the world. And yet see 
their malice—They reproach God daily, as constantly as his faithful worshippers 
pray to him, and praise him—Their impudence; they do not hide their blas- 
phemous thoughts in their own bosoms, but proclaim them with a loud voice; 
‘Forget not the voice of thine enemies,” ver. 23; and this with a daring 
defiance of Divine justice —They rise up against thee; and by their blasphemies 
even wage war with heaven, and take up arms against the Almighty. ‘Their 
noise ahd tumult ascendeth continually,’ (so some,) as the cry of Sodom came 
up before God calling for vengeance, Gen. xviii. 21. It “inereaseth con- 
tinually,” (so we read it,) they grow worse and worse, and are hardened in 
their impieties by their successes. Now, Lord, remember this, do not forget it ; 
God needs not to be put in remembrance by us of what he has to do, but thus 
we must shew our concern for his honour, and believe that he will vindicate us. 

Secondly. That the persecuted are his covenant people. 

1. See what distress they are in. They are fallen into the hands of “the mul- 
titude of the wicked,” ver. 19. How are they increased that trouble them? 
There is no standing before an enraged multitude, especially as these, armed 
with power; and as they are numerous so are they barbarous, “the dark 
places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” The land of the 
Chaldeans, where there was none of the light of the knowledge of the true 
God, though otherwise it was famed for learning and arts, was indeed a dark 

lace; the inhabitants of it were alienated from the life of God, through the 
ignorance that was in them, and therefore they were cruel. Where there was 
no true divinity, there was scarce to be found common humanity; they were 
especially cruel to the people of God: certainly they have no knowledge who 
eat them up, Ps. xiv. 4. They are oppressed, ver. 21, because they are poor. 
and unable to right themselves; they are oppressed, and so impoverished an 
made poor. 

2. See what reason they had to hope that God would appear for their relief, 
and not suffer them to be always thus trampled upon. Observe how the 
past pleads with God for them. Ist. It is thy turtle-dove that is ready to 
xe swallowed up by the multitnde of the wicked, ver. 19. The church is a 
dove for harmlessness and mildness, innocency and inoffensiveness, purity and 
fruitfulness; a dove for mournfulness in a day of distress; a turtle-dove for 
fidelity, and the constancy of love. Turtle-doves and pigeons were the only 
fowl that were offered in sacrifice to God: shall thy turtle-dove, that is true to 
thee, and devoted to thine honour, be delivered, its life and soul and all, into 
the hand of the multitude of the wicked, to whom it will soon become an easy 
and acceptable prey ? Lord, it will be thine honour to help the weak, especially 
to help i own. 2nd. It is the congregation of thy poor; and they are not 
the less thine for their being poor, for God hath chosen the io of the world, 
Jas. ii. 5. But they have the more reason to expect thou wilt appear for them 
because they are many: it is the congregation of thy poor; let them not be 
abandoned and forgotten for ever. 3rd. They are in covenant with thee; and 
wilt thou not have respect unto the covenant? ver. 20. Wilt thon not perform 
the promises thou hast in thy covenant made to them? wilt thou not own them 
whom thou hast brought into the bond of thy covenant? When God delivers 
his people, it is in remembrance of his covenant, Lev. xxvi. 42. Lord, though we 
are unworthy to be respected, yet have respect to the covenant, 4th. They 
trust in thee, and boast of their relation to thee, and expectations from thee; 
O let not them return ashamed of their hope, ver. 21, as they will be if they be 
disappointed. 5th. If thou deliver them, they will praise thy name, and give 
thee the glory of their deliverance. Appear, Lord, for those that will praise 
thy name, against those that blaspheme it. 


PSALM LXXV. 


Though this psalm is attributed to Asaph in the title, yet it doth so exactly agree with 
David's circumstances at his coming to the crown after the death of Saul, that most 
interpreters apply it to that juncture, and suppose that either Asaph penned it in the 
person of David, as his poet-laureate, (probably the substance of the psalm was some 
speech which David made to a convention of the states at his accession to the govern- 
ment, and Asaph turned it into verse, and published it in a poem, for the better 
spreading of it among the people,) or that David penned it, and delivered it to Asaph 
as precentor of the temple. In this psalm, I. David returns God thanks for bringing 
him to the throne, ver. 1,9. Il. He promiseth to lay out himself for the public good, 
in the useof the power God had given him, ver. 2,3, 10. IIL. He checks the insolence 
of those that opposed his coming to the throne, ver, 4,5. IV. He fetcheth a ceason for 
ail this from God's sovereign dominion in the affairs of the children of men, ver. 6—8. 
In singing this psalm, we must give to God the glory of all the revolutions of states 
and kingdoins, believing that they are all according to his counsel, and that Le will 
make them all to work for the good of his church. 


To the chief Musician, Al-taschith, A Psalm or Song of Asaph. 


NTO thee, O God, do we give thanks, 
Unto thee do we give thanks : 
For ¢ha¢ thy name is near thy wondrous works declare. | 


2 When I shall receive the congregation 
I will judge uprightly. 
3 The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dissolved ; 
I bear up the pillars of it. Selah. 
4 I said unto the fools, Deal not foolishly : 
And to the wicked, Lift not up the horn: 
5 Lift not up your horn on high: 
Speak not with a stiff neck. 


In these verses, _ 

First. ‘The psalmist gives to God the praise of his advancement to honour and 
power, and other the great things he had done for him and for his people Israel; 
ver. 1, “Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks,” for all the favours thou hast 
bestowed upon us; and again, “ Unto thee do we give thanks,” for our thanks- 
givings must be often repeated. Did we not often pray for a mercy when we 
were in pursuit of it, and shall we think it will suffice onee or twice to give 
thanks when we have obtained it? Not only I do give thanks, but we do; I 
and all my friends. If we share with others in their niercies, we must Join with 
them in their praises unto thee, O God, the author of our mercies: and we will 
not give that glory to the instruments which is due to thee only. “ For that thy 
name is near,’—that is, that the complete accomplishment of thy promise made 
to David is not far oft,—“ thy wondrous works” which thou hast already douse 
for him do “declare.” Note, 1. ‘here are many works which God doth tor his 
people that may truly be called wondrous works, out of the common course of 
providence, and quite beyond our expectation. 2. These wondrous works declare 
the nearness of his name. They shew that he himself is at hand, nigh to us in 
what we call upon him for; and that he is about to do some great things for his 
people, in pursuance of his purpose and promise. 3. When God's wondrous 
works declare the nearness of his name, it is our duty to give him thanks; 
again and again to give him thanks. 

Secondly. He lays himself under an obligation to use his power well, pur- 
suant to the great trust reposed in him; ver. 2, “ When I shall receive the 
congregation, | will judge uprightly.” Here he takes it for granted that God 
would in due time perfect that which concerned him; that though the congre- 
gation was very slow in gathering to him, and great opposition was made to it, 
yet at length he should receive it; for what God hath spoken in his holiness he 
will perform by his wisdom and power. Being thus in expectation of the 
mercy, he promiseth to make conscience of his duty; When I am a judge, | will 
judge, and judge uprightly; not as those that went before me, who either 
neglected judgment, or, which was worse, perverted it; either did no good with 
their power or did hurt. Note, 1. Those that are advanced to posts of houour 
must remember they are posts of service, and must set themselves with dili- 
gence and application of mind to do the work to which they are called. He 
doth not say, When I shall receive the congregation, | will take my ease, and 
take state upon me, and leave the public business to others; but, | will mind it 
myself. 2. Public trusts are to be managed with great integrity. They that 
judge must judge uprightly, according to the rules of justice, without re-pect 
of persons. 

Thirdly. He promiseth himself that his government would be a publie 
blessing to Israel, ver. 3. ‘The present state of the kingdom was very baa; 
“ The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dissolved,” and no marvel, when 
the former reign was so dissolute; all went to wreck and ruin. ‘There was 
a general corruption of manners for want of putting the laws in execution 
against vice and profaneness. ‘They were divided one from another for want 
of centring, as they ought to do, in the government God had appointed. ‘They 
were all to pieces, two against three, and three against two, crumbled into 
factions and parties, which was likely to issue in their ruin; but “{ bear up the 
pillars of it.” Even in Saul’s time David did what he could towards the public 
welfare, but he hoped when he had himself received the congregation le should 
do much more, and ‘should not only prevent the public ruin, but recover the 
public strength and beauty. Now, 1. See the mischief of parties. ‘They melt 
and dissolve a land, and the inhabitants of it. 2. See how much one head many 
times holds up. ‘The fabric had sunk if David had not held up the pillars of it. 
This may well be applied to Christ-and his government. ‘The world and all 
the inhabitants of it were dissolved by sin; man’s apostacy threatened the 
destruction of the whole creation; but Christ bore up the pillars of it: he 
saved the whole world from utter ruin, by saving his people from their sins, 
and into his hand the administration of the kingdom of providence is coni- 
mitted, for “ he upholdeth all things by the word of his power,” Heb. i. 3. 

Fourthly. He checks those that opposed his government, that were against 
his accession to it, and obstructed the administration of it; striving to keep up 
that vice and profaneness which he made it his business to suppress; ver 4, 4, 
“T said unto the fools, Deal not foolishly.” He had said so to them in Saul’s 
time. When he had not power to restrain them, yet he had wisdom aid grave to 
reprove them, and to give them good counsel; though they bore themselves 
high upon the favour of that unhappy prince, he cautioned them not to be too 
presumptuous. Or, rather, he doth now say so to them. As soon as he came 
to the crown, he issued out a proclamation against vice and profaneness, and 
here we have the contents of it. 1. ‘lo the simple sneaking sinners, the tools in 
Israel, that corrupted themselves, to them he said, * Deal not foolishly,” do 
not act so directly contrary both to your reason and to your interest as you du 
while you walk contrary to the laws God has given Israel, and the promises he 
has made to David. Christ, the son of David, gives us this counsel, issues out 
this edict, Deal not foolishly. He who is made of God to us;wisdom bids us be 
wise for ourselves, and not make fools of ourselves. 2. To the proud daring 
sinners, the wicked, that set God himself at defiance, he saith, “ Lift not up the 
horn;” brag not of your power and prerogatives, persist not In your contumacy 
and contempt of the government set over you; “Lift not up your horn on 
high,” as though you could have what you will, and do what you will; “speak 
not with a stiff neck,” in which is an iron sinew, that will never bend to the 
will of God in the government; for they that will not bend shall break; they 
whose necks are stiffened are so to their own destruction. This is Christ's 
word of command in his Gospel, that every mountain will be brought low 
before him, /sa. xl. 4. Let not the anti-christian power, with its heads and 
horns, lift up itself against him, for it shall certainly be broken to pieces; what 
is said with a stiff neck must be unsaid again with a broken heart, or we are 
undone. Pharaoh said with a stiff neck, “ Who is the Lord?” but God made 
him know to his cost. 


6 For promotion cometh neither from the east, 
Nor from the west, nor from the south 
7 But God ts the judge : 


sanctuary; another allusion to verse 3. Translate this verse, «And now 
its carved work they beat down together, with axe and hammer.” 

lxxivy. 7. Compare herewith 2 Kings xxv. 9. The second clause 
is literally, “They profaned the habitation of thy name to the 
ground ”—.e., they utterly profaned it. 

lxxiv. 8. The ancient versiyns here are nearly all wrong. We 
may render, “They said in their heart, We will extirpate them 
altogether,” &c. For “synagogues” the Syriac translates “ fes- 


tival,” and so also the Greek; but our version may be accepted as 
more correct than these, which, indeed, seem to have followed a 
different reading for the verb: “Let us bring to an end,” &e. 

Ixxiv. 13. Neither the “dragons” of the text nor the “ whales” 
of the margin can be correct. The word tanninim means any 
large animals which live in water, and here, no doubt, refers to 
crocodiles. The language is figurative, and applies to Egypt, and 
the rescue or exodus of Israel. 
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He putteth down one, and setteth up another. 

8 For in the hand of the Lorn ¢here ts a cup, 
And the wine is red; it is full of mixture ; 
And he poureth out of the same: 


But the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall ||« 


wring them out, and drink them. 
9 But I will declare for ever ; 
I will sing praises to the God of Jacob. 
10 All the horns of the wicked also will I cut off; 
But the horns of the righteous shall be exalted 


In these verses we have two great doctrines laid down, and two good infer- 
ences drawn from them, for the confirmation of what he had before said: 

First. Here are two things laid down concerning God’s government of the 
world, which we ought to mix faith with, both pertinent to the occasion. 

1. That from God alone kings receive their power, ver. 6,7; and therefore to 
God alone David would give the praise of his advancement; therefore, having 
his power from God, he would use it for him; and therefore they were fools 
that lifted up the horn against him. We see strange revolutions in states and 
kingdoms, and are surprised at the sudden disgrace of some, and elevation of 
others; we are all full of such changes when they happen; but here we are 
directed to look at the author of them, and are here taught where the original 
of power is, and whence promotion comes. Whence comes preferment to 
kingdoms, to the i doanine | of them? and whence come preferments in king- 
doms to places of power and trust inthem? The former depends not upon the 
will of the people, nor the latter on the will of the prince, but both on the will 
of God, who has all hearts in his hands; to him therefore those must look that 
are in pursuit of preferment, and then they beans right. We are here told, 

Ist. Negatively, which way we are not to look for the fountain of power. 
“Promotion comes neither from the east nor from the west, nor from the 
desert,” that is, neither from the desert on the north of Jerusalem, nor from 
that on the south; so that the fair gale of preferment is not to be expected to 
blow from any point of the compass, but only from above, directly from thence. 
Men cannot gain promotion either by the wisdom or wealth of the children of 
the East, or by the numerous forces of the isles of the Gentiles that lay west- 
ward, or those of Egypt or Arabia that lay south. No concurring smiles of 
second causes will raise men to preferment without the First Cause. The learned 
Bishop Lloyd (Serm. in loc.) gives this gloss upon it. All men took the original 
of power to be from heaven, but from whom there they knew not. The Eastern 
nations, who were generally given to astrology, took it to come from their stars, 
especially the sun, their god; No, saith David, it comes neither from the east 
nor from the west, neither from the rising or setting of such a planet, or such | 


a constellation, nor from the south, not from the exaltation of the sun, or any 
star in the mid heaven. He mentions not the north, because none supposed it | 
to come from thence, or because the same word that signifies the north signifies 
the secret place, and from the secret of God’s counsel it doth come; or from 
the oracle in Zion, which lay on the north side of Jerusalem. _Note, No wind | 
so good as to blow promotion, but as he directs who hath the winds in his fists. 

2nd. Positively ; “God is the judge,” the governor or umpire. When parties | 
contend for the prize, “ he puts down one, and sets up another,” as he sees fit, | 
so as to serve his own purposes, and need to pass his own counsels. Herein he 
acts by prerogative, and is not accountable to us for any of these matters; nor 
is it any damage, danger, or disgrace that He, who is infinitely wise, holy, and | 
good, has an arbitrary and despotic power to set up and put down whom and | 
when and how he pleaseth. This is a good reason why magistrates should 
rule for God, as those that must give account to him, because it is by him that 
kings reign. x 

2 That from God alone all must receive their doom; ver. 8, “ In the hand of 
the Lord there is a cup,” which he puts into the hands of the children of men; 
a cup of providence, mixed up (as he thinks fit) of many ingredients; a cup of 
affliction. The sufferings of Christ are called a cup, Mat. xx. 22; Jno, xviii. 11; 
the judgments of God upon sinners are “the cup of the Lord’s right hand,’ 
Hab. ii. 16. “The wine is red,” noting the wrath of God which is infused into 
the judgments executed on sinners, and is the wormwood and the gall in the 
affliction and the misery. It is red as fire, red as blood, for it burns, it kills. 
“It is full of mixture” prepared in wisdom, so as to answer the end. There are 
mixtures of mercy and grace in the cup of affliction, when it is put into the 
hands of God’s own people; mixtures of the curse when it is put into the hands 
of the wicked; it is wine mingled with gall. ‘hese vials, Ist. Are poured out 
upon all: see Fev. xv. 7, xvi. 1, where we read of the angels pouring out the 
vials of God’s wrath upon the earth. Some drops of this wrath may light on | 
good people; when God's judgments are abroad, they have their share in common | 
calamities. But, 2nd. The dregs of the cup are reserved for the wicked. The 
calamity itself is but the vehicle into which the wrath and curse is infused, the 
top of which has little of the infusion; but the sediment is pure wrath, and that 
shall fall to the share of sinners. They have the dregs of the cup now in the 
terrors of conscience; and hereafter in the torments of hell. ‘They shall wrin 
them out, that not a drop of the wrath may be left behind, and they shall drin 
them, for the curse shall “enter into their bowels like water, and like oil into 
their bones.” The cup of the Lord’s indignation will be to them a cup of 
trembling, everlasting trembling, Jtev. xiv. 10. The wicked man’s cup while he 
prospers in the world is full of mixture, but the worst is at the bottom. The 
wicked are reserved unto the day of judgment. 

Secondly. Here are two good practical inferences drawn from these great 
truths, and they are the same purposes of duty that he began the psalm with. 
1. This being so, he will praise God and give him glory for the power to which 
he had advanced him; ver. 9, “I will declare for ever” that which “thy won- 
drous works declare,” ver. 1. He will praise God for his elevation, not only 
at first while the mercy was fresh, but for ever, so long as he lives; the exalta- 
tion of the Son of David will be the subject of the saints’ everlasting praises. 
He will give glory to God, not only as his God, but as the Ged of Jacob, know- 
ing it was for Jacob his servant's sake, and because he loved his people Israel, 
that he made him king over them. 2, He will use the power with which he is 
intrusted for the great ends for which it was put into his hands, yer. 10; as 
before, ver. 2, 4. ccording to the duty of the higher powers, Ist. He resolves 
to be a terror to evil-doers, to humble their pride, and break their power, 
Though not all the heads, yet “all the horns of the wicked will I cut off,” with 
which they push their poor neighbours; I will disable them to do mischief. 
Thus God promises to raise up carpenters which should “fray the horns of 
the Gentiles that had scattered Judah and Israel,” Zec. i. 183-21. 2nd. He 
resolves to be a protection and praise to them that do well; “The horns of the 
righteous shall be exalted, that is, they shall be preferred, and put into places 
of power; and they that are good, and have hearts to do good, shall not want 
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ability and opportunity for it. This agrees with David's resolutions, Ps. ci. 3, 
&c.; and herein David was a type of Christ, who with the breath of his mouth 
shall slay the wicked, but shall exalt with honour the horn of the righteour, 


Ps. cxii. 9. 
PSALM LXXVI. 


This psalm seems to have been penned upon occasion of some great victory obtained by 
the church over some threatening enemy or other, and designed to grace the triumph. 
The Septuagint call it, a song upon the Assyrians, from whence many good interpreters 
conjecture that it was penned when Sennacherib’s army, then besieging Jerusalem, 
was entirely cut off by a destroying angel in Hezekiah’s time; and several passages in 
the psalm are very applicable to that work of wonder. But there was a religious 
triumph upon occasion of another victory in Jehoshaphat's time, which might as wel) 
be the subject of this psalm, 2 Chr. xx. 28, and it might be called a song of Asaph, 
because always sung by the sonsof Asaph. Or it might be penned by Asaph that lived 
in David’s time, upon occasion of the many triumphs with which God delighted to 
honour that reign. Upon occasion of this glorious victory, whatever it was. I, The 
psalmist congratulates the happiness of the church in having God so nigh, ver. 1—. 
II. He celebrates the glory of God’s power, which this was an illustrious instance of, 
ver.4—6. III. He infers from hence what reason all have to fear before him, ver. 7—9. 
And, IV. What reason his people have to trust in him, and to pay their vows to him, 
ver. 10—12. It is a psalm proper for a thanksgiving day upon the account of publio 
successes, and not improper at other times, because it is never out of season to glorify 
God for the great things he has done for his church formerly, especially for the vic- 
tories of the Redeemer over the powers of darkness, which all those Old Testament 
victories were types of, at Jeast those that are celebrated in the Psalms. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth, A Psalm or Song of Asaph, 

N Judah is God known: 

His name és great in Israel. 
2 In Salem also is his tabernacle, 

And his dwelling place in Zion. 
3 There brake he the arrows of the bow, 

The shield, and the sword, and the battle, 
4 Thou art more glorious and excellent 

Than the mountains of prey. 
5 The stouthearted are spoiled, 

They have slept their sleep : 

And none of the men of might have found their hands, 
6 At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, 

Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead sleep. 


The church is here triumphant, even in the midst of its militant state. The 
prin in the church’s name, triumphs here in God, the centre of all vur 
triumphs. 

First. In the revelation God had made of himself to them, ver. 2. It is the 
honour and puree’ of Judah and Israel, that among them God is known, and 
where he is known his name will be great. God is known as he is pleased to 
make himself known; and they are happy to whom he discovers himself: 
happy people, that have their land filled with the knowledge of God; happy 

ersons, that have their hearts filled with that knowledge! i Judah God was 
Enown so as he was not known in other nations, which made the favour the 
more obliging, that it was distinguishing, Ps. exlvii. 19, 20. 

Secondly. In the tokens of God’s special presence with them in his ordi- 
nances, ver. 2. In the whole land of Judah and Israel God was known, and his 
name was great; but in Salem, in Zion, was his tabernacle and his dwelling- 
place. There he kept court, there received the homage of his people by their 
sacrifices, and entertained them by the feasts aay the sacrifices, thither they 
came to address themselves to him, and thence by his oracles he issued out his 
orders. There he recorded his name, and of that place he said, “ Here will I 
dwell, for I have desired it.” It is the glory and happiness of a people to have 
God among them by his ordinances; but his dwelling-place is a tabernacle, a 
moveable dwelling: yet a little while is that light with us. 

Thirdly. In the victories they had obtained over their enemies ; ver. 3, There 
brake he the arrows of the bow.” Observe how threatening the danger was; 
though Judah and Israel, Salem and Zion, were thus privileged, yet war is 
raised against them, and the weapons of war are furbished. Here is bow and 
arrows, shield and sword, and all for battle; but all broken and rendered use- 
less. And it was done there, 1. In Judah and Israel; in favour of that people 
near to God. While the weapons of war were used against other nations, they 
answered their end, but when turned against that holy nation they were broken 

resently. The Chaldee paraphraseth it thus: ‘When the house of Israel did 
his will, he placed his moajents angng, them, and there he broke the arrows of 
the bow;;’ while they kept close to his service, they were great and safe, and 
every thing went well with them. Or, 2. In the tabernacle and dwelling -place 
in Zion; there he brake the arrows of the bow. It was done in the field of 
battle, and yet it is said to be done in the panetuarye because done in answer to 
the prayers which there God’s prone made to him, and in performance of 
the promises which he there made to them; of both which see that instance, 
2 Chr. xx. 5,14. Public successes are owing as much to what is done in the 
church as to what is done in the camp. Now this victory redounded very much, 

1. To the immortal honour of Israel’s God; ver. 4, “Thou art,” and hast 
manifested thyself to be, “more glorious and excellent than the mountains of 

rey.” Ist. Than the great and mighty ones of the earth in general, who are 
high, and think themselves firmly fixed like mountains, but are really mountains 
of prey, oppressive to all about them, It is their glory to destroy; it is thine 
to deliver. 2nd, Than our invaders in particular. When they besieged the cities 
of Judah, they cast up mounts against them, and raised batteries; but thou art 
more able to protect us, than they are to annoy us. Wherein the enemies of 
the church deal proudly, it will appear that God is above them. 

2. To the gia disgrace ot the enemies of Israel, ver. 5,6. They were 
stout-hearted, men of great courage and resolution, flushed with their former 
victories, enraged against Israel, confident of success; they were meu of might, 
robust, and fit for service; they had chariots and horses, which were ties 
greatly valued and trusted to in war, Ps. xx.7. But all this force was of no 
force when it was levelled against Jerusalem. Ist. The stout-hearted have 
despoiled and disarmed themselves, (so some read it,) and when God pleaseth 
he can make his enemies to weaken and wee Ve themselves. ‘“ They have sieats 

eep 


Selah. 


not the sleep of the righteous, who sleep in Jesus, but “their sleep,” the s 
of sinners, that shall wake to everlasting shame and contempt. 2nd. ‘The men 
of might are as far to seek for their hands us the stout-hearted are for their 


’ 


Ixxiv. 14. “Leviathan” here may also be understood of the 
crocodile ; another allusion to Egypt, and especially to its leaders, as 
overthrown when Israel was delivered. 

lxxiv. 19. Translate, “Deliver not the soul of thy dove to a wild 


beast: the life of thine afflicted ones forget not for ever.” 
lxxv. 2. “‘ When I shall receive the congregation :” rather, “ when 
I take” (or fix) ‘an appointed time.” ; . 
lxxv. 8. “Mixture” may mean mingled wine; perhaps mixed 
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with water and ready for drinking. For “wring out” we may 
rather translate “ drain out ’’—i.e., swallow. 

lxxv. 10, As the horn is the symbol of power and of exaltation, the 
sense will be, that God will weaken and destroy the pride and 
power of the wicked, but will increase the dignity of the righteous. 


Ixxvi. Title. The Syriac also ascribes this psalm to Asaph, andadds, 


“when Rabbah, of the children of Ammon, was destroyed.” The 
real occasion of the psalm is unknown. be 
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spirit. As the bold men are cowed, so the strong men are lamed, and cannot so | 
much as find their hands to save their own heads, much less to hurt their | 
enemies. 3rd. The chariots and horses may be truly said to be cast into a dead 
sleep, when their drivers and their riders were so. God did but speak the | 
word, as the God of Jacob that commands deliverances for Jacob, and at his 
rebuke “the chariot and horse” were both “ cast into a dead sleep; when the 
men were laid dead upon the spot by the destroying angel, the chariot and 
horse were not at all formidable. See the power and efficacy of God’s rebukes. 
With what Fecal may we Christians apply all this to the advantages we 
enjoy by the Redeemer! It is through him that God is known; it is in him that 
God's name is great; to him it is owing that God has a tabernacle and a dwell- 
ing-place in his church. He it was that vanquished the strong man armed, 
“spoiled principalities and powers, and made a show of them openly.” 


7 Thou, even thou, art to be feared: [angry ? 

And who may stand in thy sight when once thou art 

Thou didst cause judgment to be heard from heaven ; 

The earth feared, and was still, 

When God arose to judgment, 

To save all the meek of the earth. Selah. 

Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee : 

The remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. 

Vow, and pay unto the Lorp your God: 

Let all that be round about him bring presents unto him 
that ought to be feared 

He shall cut off the spirit of princes : 

He is terrible to the kings of the earth. 


This glorious victory with which God had graced and blessed his church is 
here made to speak three things: 

First. Terror to God’s enemies; ver. 7—9, “Thou, even thou, art to be 
feared.” Thy majesty is to be reverenced, Pay snverciapty to be submitted to, 
and thy justice to be dreaded by those that have offended thee. Let all the 
world learn by this event to stand in awe of the great God. 1. Let all be 
afraid of his wrath against the daring impiety of sinners; ‘Who may stand 
in ed sight from the minute that thou art angry?’ If God be a consu.ning 
fire, how can chaff and stubble stand before him, though “his anger be 
kindled but a little?” Ps. ii, 12. 2. Let all be afraid of his jealousy for oppressed 
Lpearigr or and the injured cause of his own people; “Thou didst cause ee = 
ment to be heard from heaven,” then “ when thou didst arise to save all the 
meek of the earth,” ver. 8, 9. And then “the earth feared and was still;” 
waiting what would be the issue of those glorious appearances of thine. Note, 
Ist. God’s people are the meek of the earth, Zep. ii. 3; the quiet in the land, 
Ps. xxxv. 20; that can bear any wrong, but do none. 2nd. Though the meek 
of the earth are by their meekness exposed to injury, yet God will sooner or 
later appear for their salvation, and plead their cause. 3rd. When God comes 
“to save all the meek of the earth;” he will “ cause judgment to be heard from 
heaven,” that is, he will make the world know that he is angry at the oppresso1s 
of his people, and cakes what is done against them as done against himself. 
The righteous God long seems to keep silence, yet sooner or later he will 
“make judgment to be heard.” 4th. When God is speaking judgment from 
heaven, it is time for the earth to compose itself into an awful and reverent 
silence; ‘The earth feared and was still,” as silence is made by proclamation 
when the court sits. “Be still, and know that I am God,” Ps. xlvi. 10; “Be 
silent, O all flesh, before the Lord, for he is raised” up to judgment, Zee. ii. 13. 
Those that suppose this psalm to have been penned upon the occasion of the 
routing of Sennacherib’s army, take it for granted that the descent of the 
destroying angel who did the execution was accompanied with thunder, tg 
which God caused judgment to be heard from heaven, and that_the earth 
feared; that is, there was an earthquake, but it was soon over. But this is 
altogether uncertain. Hy ee 

Secondly. Comfort to God’s people, ver. 10. We live in a very angry pro- 
voking world, we feel much many times, and are apt to fear more from the 
wrath of man, which seems boundless. But this is a great comfort to us, 
1. That as far as God parte the wrath of man to break forth at any time, 
he will make it turn to his praise, will bring honour to himself and serve his 
own purposes by it. “Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee,” not only 
by the checks given to it, when it shall be forced to confess its own im otency, 
but even by the looses given to it for atime. ‘The hardships which God’s 
people suffer by the wrath of their enemies, are made to redound to the glory 
of Goa and his grace; and the more the heathen rage and plot against the 
Lord and his ‘Anointed, the more will God be praised for set his ing upon 
his holy hill of Zion in spite of them, Ps. ii, 1,6. When the heavenly hosts 
make this the matter of their thanksgiving-songs, that God has taken to him 
his great power, and has reigned, though the nations were angry, Rev. xi. 17, 18 
then the wrath of man adds lustre to the praises of God. 2. That what will 
not turn to his praise shall not be suffered to break out; “the remainder of 
wrath shalt thou restrain.” Men must never permit sin, because they cannot 
check it when they will, but God can. He can set bounds to the wrath of man, 
as he doth to the raging sea, “ Hitherto it shall come, and no farther; here 
shall its proud waves be stayed.” God restrained the remainder of Sennacherib's 
rage, for he put a hook in his nose, and a bridle in his jaws, Isa. xxxvii. 29; and, 
though he permitted him to talk big, he restrained him from doing what he 
designed. ; 

Thirdly. Duty to all, ver. 11, 12. Let all submit themselves to this great God, 
and become his loyal subjects. Observe: pehnk 

1. The duty required of us all; “ all that are about him,” that have any 
dependence upon him, or any occasion to SpProMel to him; and who is there 
that has not? We are, therefore, every one of us commanded to do our homage 
to the Kings of kings; “ Vow and pay,” that is, take an oath of allegiance to 
him, and make conscience of keeping it. Vow to be his, and pay what you vow; 
bind your souls with a bond to him, (for that is the nature of a yow,) and then 
live up to the obligations you have laid upon yourselves; for “better it is not 
to vow, than to vow and not to pay.” And having taken him for our King 
let us bring presents to him, as subjects to their sovereign, 1 Sam. x.17. “Sen 
ye the lamb to the ruler of the land,” Jsa. xvi. 1. Not that God needs any 

»yresent we can bring, or can be benefited by it; but thus we must give him 
onour, and own that we have our all from him. Our prayers and praises, and 
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i the presents we should bring to the Lord our God. 
especially our hearts, are the this duty ; “ Render to all their due; fear to whom 
fear is due.” And is it not due to God ? Yes; Ist. He “ought to be feared. 
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He is the fear, so the word is; his name is glorious and feartul, and he is the 
proper object of our fear: with him is terrible majesty. The God of Abraham 
is called “the fear of Isaac,” (ren. xxxi. 42; and we are commanded to make 
him our fear, Jsa. viii. 13. When we bring presents to him, we must have an 
| eye to him as greatly to be feared; for he is terrible in his holy places. 2nd Ue 
| will be feared, even by those who think it their own sole prerogative to be 
feared ; ver. 12, “ He shall cut off the spirit of princes.” He shall slip it off as 
easily as we slip off a flower from the stalk, or a bunch of grapes from the 
vine, so the word signifies. He can dispirit those that are most daring, and 
make them heartless; for “ He is,” or will be, “terrible to the kings of the 
;earth.” And sooner or later, if they be not so wise as to submit themselves 
to him, he will force them to call in vain to rocks and mountains to fall on them 
and hide them from his wrath, Jev. vi. 16. Since there is no contending with 
God, it is as much our wisdom as it is our duty to submit to him. 


PSALM LXXVII. 


This psalm, according to the method of many other psalms, begins with sorrowful com- 
plaints, but ends with comfortable encouragements. ‘The complaints seem to be of 
personal grievances, but the encouragements relate to the public concerns of the church, 
so that it is not certain whether it was penned upon a personal or a public account. If 
they were private troubles that he was groaning under, it teacheth us, that what God 
has wrought for his church in general may be improved for the comfort of particular 
believers. If it was some public calamity that he is here lamenting, his speaking of it 
so feelingly, as if it had been some particular trouble of his own, shews how much we 
should lay to heart the interests of the church of God, and make them our own, One 
of the rabbins saith, this psalm is spoken in the dialect of the captives, and therefore 
some think it was penned in the captivity in Babylon. I. The psalmist complains here 
of the deep impressions which his troubles made upon his spirits, and the temptation 
he was in to despair of relief, ver. 1—10. II. He encourageth himself to hope that it 
would be well at last, by the remembrance of God’s former appearances for the help of 
his people, of which he gives several instances, ver. 11—20. In singing this psalm, we 
must take shame to ourselves for all our sinful distrusts of God, and of his providence 
and promise, and give to him the glory of his power and goodness by a thankful com- 
memoration of what he has done for us formerly, and a cheerful dependence upon him 
for the future. 


To the chief Musician, to Jeduthun, A Psalm of Asaph. 


CRIED unto God with my voice, 
Even unto God with my voice ; and he gave ear unto me. 

2 In the day of my trouble I sought the Lord : 
My sore ran in the night, and ceased not: 
My soul refused to be comforted. 
I remembered God, and was troubled: 
I complained, and my spirit was overwhelmed. Selah. 
Thou holdest mine eyes waking : 
I am so troubled that I cannot speak. 
I have considered the days of old, 
The years of ancient times. 
I call to remembrance my song in the night: 
I commine with mine own heart: 
And my spirit made diligent search. 
Will the Lord cast off for ever ? 
And will he be favourable no more ? 
Is his mercy clean gone for ever ? 
Doth his promise fail for evermore ? 

9 Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? 

* Hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies? Selah. 
10 And I said, This zs my infirmity : 

But I will remember the years of the right hand of the 
most High. 


We have here the lively portraiture of a good man under prevailing melan- 
choly, falling into, and sinking in, that horrible pit, and that miry clay, but 
struggling to get out. Drooping saints that are of a sorrowful spirit, ma 
here as in a Be see their own faces. ‘The conflict which the psalmist hac 
with his griefs and fears seems to have been over when he penned this record 
of it; for he saith, ver. 1, “I cried unto God, and he gave ear unto me;” which 
while the struggle lasted he had not the comfortable sense of, as he had after- 
wards; but he inserts it in the beginning of his narrative, as an intimation that 
his trouble did not ps in despair, for God heard him, and at length he knew 

he heard him. serve, } : 

tte. His melancholy prayers. Being afflicted he prayed, Jas. v. 13; and 
being in an agony he prayed more earnestly, ver. 1. a voice was unto God 
and f cried, even with my voice unto God;’ he was full of complaints, loud 
complaints; but he directed them to God, and turned them all into prayers, 
vocal prayers, very earnest and importunate. Thus he gave vent to his grief, 
and gained some ease, and thus he took the zie way in order to rene ver. 2, 
“In the day of my trouble I sought the Lord.” Note, Days of trouble musf 
be days of prayer; days of inwar trouble gba when God seems to havi 
withdrawn from us we must seek him; and seek till we find him. In the day 
of his trouble he did not seek for the diversion of business or recreation, to 
shake off his trouble that way, but he sought God and his favour and grace. 
Those that are under trouble of mind must not think to drink it away, or laugh 
it away, but pray it away. ‘My hand was stretched out in the night, and ceased 
not,’ so Dr. ammond reads the following words, as speaking the incessant 
importunity of his prayers: compare Ps. exliii. 5, 6. ; 

econdly. His melancholy grief. Grief may then be called melancholy in- 
deed, 1. When it admits of no intermission. Such was his: My sore,” or 
wound, “ran in the night,” and bled inward] “and it ceased not ;” no, not in 
the time appointed for rest and sleep. 2. When it admits of no, consolation. 
And that also was his case; “ My soul refused to be comforted. _ He had no 
mind to hearken to those that wouid be his comforters; ‘As vinegar upon 
nitre, so is he that sings songs to a heavy heart,” Pr. xxy. 20; nor had he any 
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Ixxvi. 4. “‘Mountains of prey,’ i.e., strongholds out of which 
incursions are made,” says Fiirst, but Gesenius understands “ moun- 
tains of depredators or of thieves,” because they come forth from 
them for booty. Coceeius supposes “ mountains of prey” are 80 
called because of the ravages of wild beasts in them. : 4 

lxxvi. 5. “None of the men of pght have found their hands, 

auld not di activity and energy. , 
mat 6. « The ama and Cee hereby Patrick understands 
wer 


horsemen and charioteers. The Syriac version has “riders upon 

horses fell asleep,” with which the Septuagint and Vulgate coincide. 

The Hebrew text is correctly explained by Patrick. War chariots are 

not now used, but the word “horse” is still employed for cavalry. 
Ixxvi. 12. “He shall cut off the spirit of princes,” te., “he con- 

trolleth the spirit of princes,” or holds it in check and subjection. 
lxxvii. 2. The words “ my sore ran in the night, and ceased not” 

do not fairly represent the original. Boothroyd and other English 
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mind to think of those things that would be his comforts; he put them far from 
him as one that indulged himself in sorrow. Those that are in sorrow upon 
any account do not only prejudice themselves, but affront God, if they retuse 
to be comforted. 

Thirdly. His melancholy musings. 
whatever it was, personal or public, that, 


He pored so much upon the trouble, 

1. The methods that should have 
relieved him did but increase his grief, ver. 3. Ist. One would have thought 
that the remembrance of God should have comforted him, but it did not; “I 
remembered God, and was troubled,” as poor Job, ch. xxiii. 15, “1 am troubled 
at his presence: when | consider, | am afraid of him.” _When he remembered 
God, his thoughts fastened only upon his justice, and wrath, and dreadful 
majesty; andthus God himself became a terror to him. 2nd. One would have 
thought that pouring out his soul before God should have given him ease, but it 
did not; he complained, and yet his spirit was overwhelmed, and sunk under the 
load. 2. ‘Che means of his present relief were denied him, ver. 4. He could not 
sleep; which, if it be quiet and refreshing, is a parenthesis to our griefs and 
cares. “Thou holdest mine eyes waking” with thy terrors, which make me 
‘full of tossings to and fro until the dawning of the day.” He could not speak 
by reason of the disorder of his thoughts, and the tumult of his spirits, and 
the mighty confusion his mind was in. He kept silence even from good, while 
his heart was hot within him, he was ready to burst like a new bottle, 
Job xxxiii. 19; and yet so troubled, that he could not speak and refresh him- 
self. And grief never preys so much upon the spirits as when it is thus 
smothered and pent up. 

Fourthly. His melancholy reflections; ver. 5, 6, “I have considered the days 
of old,” and compared them with the present days, and our former prosperity 
doth but aggravate our present calamities; for we see not “the wonders that 
our fathers told us of.” Melancholy people are apt to pore eltogeutor upo™ 
the days of old, and the years of ancient times, and to magnify them for the 
justifying of their own uneasiness and discontent at the present posture of 
affairs. But “say not thou that the former days were better than these;” 
because it is more than thou knowest whether they were or no, cel. vii. 10. 
Neither let the remembrance of the comforts we have lost make us unthankful 
for those that are left, or impatient under our crosses. Particularly, he called 
to remembrance his song in the night; the comforts with which he had sup- 
ported himself in his former sorrows, and entertained himself in his former 
solitude. These songs he remembered, and tried if he could not sing them over 
again; but he was out of tune for them, and the remembrance of them did but 
pour out his soul in him, Ps. xlii. 4; see Job xxxv. 10. 

Fifthly. His melancholy fears and apprehensions. “ I communed with mine 
own heart,” ver. 6. Come, my soul, what will be the issue of these things? 
What can I think of them, and what can I expect they will come to at last ? 
“L made diligent search” into the causes of my trouble, inquiring wherefore 
God contended with me, and what would be the consequences of it? And thus 
I began to reason; “ Will the Lord east off for ever,” as he doth for the pre- 
sent? He is not now favourable; “and will he be favourable no more?” His 
mercy is now gone, and is it clean gone for ever? His promise now fails, and 
doth it fail for evermore? God is not now gracious, but hath he forgotten 
to be gracious? His tender mercies have been withheld, perhaps in wisdom, 
but are they shut up? shut up in anger? ver. 7—9. ‘This is the language of a 
disconsolate, deserted soul, now walking in darkness, and having no light; a 
case not uncommon, even with those “that fear the Lord, and obey the voice of 
his servant,” /sa. 1.10. He may here be looked upon, 1. As groaning under a 
sore trouble. God hid his face from him, and withdrew the usual tokens of his 
favour. Note, Spiritual trouble is of all other most grievous to a gracious 
soul; nothing wounds and pierceth it like the apprehensions of God’s being 
angry, the suspending of his favour, and the superseding of his promise; this 
wounds the spirit, and who can bear that? 2. As grappling with a strong 
temptation. Note, God’s own people, ina cloudy and dark day, may be tempted 
to make desperate conelusions ahank their own spiritual state, and the con- 
dition of God’s church and kingdom in the world, and as to both to give up all 
for gone. Wemay be tempted to think that God has abandoned us, and cast 
us off, that the covenant of grace fails us, and that the tender mercy of our 
God shall be for ever withheld from us. But we must not give way to such 
suggestions as these. If fear and melancholy ask such peevish questions, let 
faith answer them from the Scripture, “ Will the Lord cast oft for ever?” 
“God forbid,” Rom. xi. 1. No; “The Lord will not cast off his people,” 
Ps. xciv. 14. “ Will he be favourable no more?” Yes, he will; for “though 
he cause grief, yet will he have compassion,” Lam. iii. 32. “Is his mercy clean 
gone for ever?” No; “his mercy endureth for ever;” as it is “from ever- 
asting, it is to everlasting,” Ps. ciil. 7. “ Doth his promise fail for evermore?” 
No; “it is impossible for God to lie,” Heb. vi. 18. “ Hath God forgotten to be 
gracious?” No; he cannot deny himself, and his own name which he hath 

vroclaimed gracious and merciful, Ha. xxxiv.6. “Has he in anger shut up 
lis tender mercies?” No; they “are new every morning,” Lam. iii. 22; and, 
therefore, “ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?” Hos. xi. 8, 9. 

Thus was he going on with his dark and dismal apprehensions, when on 
a sudden he first checked himself with that word, Selah,—stop there, go no 
farther, let us hear no more of these unbelieving surmises; and he then chid 
himself; ver. 10, ‘‘ I said, This is mine infirmity.” He is soon aware that it is 
not well said, and therefore, Why art thou cast down, O my soul? I said, This 
is mine afHliction, (so some understand it,) this is the calamity that falls to my 
lot, and | must make the best of it. Every one has his afHiction, his trouble 
in the tlesh; and this is mine, the cross I must take up. Or rather, This is my 
sin,—it is mine iniquity, the plague of my own heart. These doubts and fears 
proceed from the want and weakness of faith, and the corruption of a dis- 
tempered mind. Note, 1. We all know that ill by ourselves, of which we must 
say, This is our infirmity; a sin that most easily besets us. 2. Despondency of 
spirit, and distrust of God under afHliction, are too often the infirmities of good 
people; and as such are to be reflected upon by us with sorrow and shame, 
as by the psalmist here: “This is my infirmity.” And when at any time it is 
working in us, we must thus suppress the rising of it, and not autos the evil 
spirit to speak. We must argue down the insurrections of unbelief, as the 
gt ta here: “But I will remember the years of the right hand of the Most 

ligh.” He had been considering the years of ancient times, ver. 5, the blessings 
formerly enjoyed, the remembrance of which did only add to his grief; but now 
he considered them as the years of the right hand of the Most High; that those 
blessings of ancient times came from the Ancient of Days, from the power and 
sovereign disposal of his right hand, who is over all, God blessed for ever; and 
this satisficd him: for may not the Most High with his right hand make what 
changes he pleaseth ? 


11 I will remember the works of the Lorp. 
Surely I will remember thy wonders of old 
12 I will meditate also of all thy work, 
And talk of thy doings 
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13 Thy way, O God, 7s in the sanctuary : 
Who és so great a God as our God? 
14 Thou art the God that doest wonders : 
Thou hast declared thy strength among tho people, 
15 Thou hast with éive arm redeemed thy people, 
The sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah. 
16 The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee, 
They were afraid: 
The depths also were troubled. 
17 The clouds poured out water : 
The skies sent out a sound : 
Thine arrows also went abroad. 
18 The voice of thy thunder zas in the heaven: 
The lightnings lightened the world: 
he earth trembled and shook. 
19 Thy way zs in the sea, 
And thy path in the great waters, 
And thy footsteps are not known. 
20 Thou leddest thy people like a flock 
By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 


The psalmist here recovers himself out of the great distress and please he 
was in, and silenceth his own fears of God's casting off his people by the 
remembrance of the great things he had done for them formerly, which, though 
he had in vain tried to quiet himself with, ver. 5,6, yet he tried again, and 
upon this second trial found it not in vain. It is good to persevere in the 
proper means for the strengthening of faith, though they do not prove ettec- 
tual at first. “1 will remember,” surely I will, what God has done for his 
people of old, till I can from thence infer a happy issue of the present dark 
dispensations, ver. 11,12. Note, 1. The works of the Lord for his people have 
been wondrous works. 2. They are recorded for us, that they may be remein- 
bered by us. 3. That we may have benefit ey the remembrance of them, we 
must meditate upon them, and dwell upon them in our thoughts, and must 
talk of them, that we may inform ourselves and others farther concer.ing 
them. 4, ‘The due remembrance of the works of God will be a powerful aati- 
dote against distrust of his promise and goodness; for he is God, and changeth 
not. If he begin, he will finish his work, and bring forth the top-stone. ‘Two 
things in general satisfied him very much: Rd . 

First. That God’s “ way is in the sanctuary,” ver. 13. It is in holiness, so some. 
When we cannot solve the particular difficulties that may arise in our construe- 
tions of the Divine providence, this we are sure of in general, that “ God is 
holy in all his works,” that they are all bi tds of himself, and consonant to the 
eternal purity and rectitude of his nature. He has holy ends in all he doth, 
and will, be sanctified in every dispensation of his providence. His way is 
according to his promise which he has spoken in his holiness, and made known 
in the sanctuary. What he hath done is according to what he hath said, and 
may be construed by it; and from what he hath said we may easily gather 
that he will not cast off his people for ever. God's way is for the sanctuary, 
and for the benefit of it: all ie Toth is intended for the good of his church. 

Secondly. That God’s “ way is in the sea.” Though God is holy, just, and 
good in all he doth, yet we cannot give an account of the reasons of his pro- 
ceedings, nor make any certain judgment of his designs; “ His path is in the 
great waters, and his footsteps are not known,” ver, 19. God’s ways are like 
the deep waters, which cannot be fathomed, Ps. xxxvi. 6; like the way of a ship 
in the sea, which cannot be tracked, Pr. xxx. 18, 19. God’s proceedings are 
always to be acquiesced in, but cannot always be accounted for. He instanceth 
in some particulars, for which he goes as far back as the infancy of the Jewish 
church, and from which he gathers, !st. That there is no God to be compared 
with the God of Israel ; ver. 13, © Who is so great a God as our God?” Let us 
first give to God the glory of the great things he has done for his people, and 
acknowledge him therein great above all comparison ; and then we may take 
to ourselves the comfort of what he has done, and encourage ourselves with it. 
and. That he is a God of almighty power; ver. 14, “ Thou art the God that” 
alone “ dost wonders,” above the power of any creature; thou hast visibly _ and 
beyond any contradiction, “declared thy ri among the pone % hat 
God has done for his church has been a standing declaration of his almighty 
power, for therein he has made bare his everlasting arm. i il 

1. God brought Israel out of Egypt, ver.15. This was the beginning of mercy 
to them, and was yearly to be commemorated among them in the passover. 
“Thou hast with thine arm,” stretched out in so many miracles, “redeemed thy 
people” out of the hand of the Egyptians. Though they were delivered by 
power, yet they are said to be redeemed, as if it had been done by price, because 
it was typical of the great redemption which was to be wrought out in the 
fulness of time both by price and power. ‘Those that were redeemed are here 
called not only the sons of Jacob, to whom the poe was made, but of Joseph 
also, who had a most firm and lively belief of the performance of it; for “when 
he was dying he made mention of the departing of the children of Israel out 
of Egypt, and gave commandment concerning his bones.” 

2. He ded, the Red sea before them; ver. 16, “'The waters” gave way, and 
a lane was made through that crowd instantly, as if they had seen God himself 
at the head of the armies of Israel, and had retired for fear of him. Not only 
the surface of the waters, but “the depths were troubled,” and opened to the 
right and to the left, in obedience to his word of command. o 

3. He destroyed the Egyptians; ver. 17, “ The clouds poured out water” upon 
them, while the pillar of fire, like an umbrella over the camp of Israel, sheltered 
it from the shower, in which, as in the deluge, the waters that were above the 
firmament, concurred with those that were beneath the firmament, to destroy 
the rebels. ‘hen “the skies sent out a sound; thine arrows also went 
abroad,” which is explained ver. 18, “The voice of thy thunder was heard in 
the heaven,” that is, the sound which the skies sent forth. “The lightnings 
lightened the world ;” those are the arrows that went abroad, by which the host 
oe the Egyptians was discomfited, with so much terror, that the earth of, the 
adjacent coasts shook and trembled. Thus “God’s way was in the sea,” for 
the destruction of his enemies, as well as for the salvation of his peeps’ and 
yet, when the waters returned to their place, “his footsteps were not ato 
ver. 19. here was no mark set upon the place, as there was afterwards in 


interpreters explain it, “by night my hand without ceasing is stretched 
out unto him.” The Syriac is, “his hand scourged me by night, and I 
rested not.” Symmachus correctly expresses the sense, “my hand 
was stretched out continually.” The Latin translation of Sebastian 
Munster closely agrees with the ordinary English version, the editor 
observing that the word “hand” in Hebrew often means “a stroke, 
but though he prefers this he mentions the other. Diodati comes 
very near the correct meaning. 
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Ixxvii. 4. There is here a curious various reading in the Greek. 
Some copies read, “my eyes anticipated the watches,’ and others, 
‘all my foes anticipated the watches,” or guards. Whether we read 


that the psalmist’s enemies or eyes were more wakeful than the _ 


watches, the translations must be rejected. The Syriac understands — 
it of darkness suddenly coming over the eyes. 


v at 


sense is in general accurately given in our version, 


4 
- > 


Dr. Benisch follows 
the Targum exactly, “Thou takest hold of my eyelids;” but 
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Jordan, Jos iv. 9. We do not read in the story of Israel’s passing through the 
Red sea that there were thunders and lightnings, and an earthquake: yet there 
might be, and Josephus saith there were, such displays of the Divine terror 
upon that occasion. But it may refer to the thunders, lightnings, and earth- 
quake that were at mount Sinai when the law was given. 

4. He took his people Israel under his own conduct and protection; ver. 20, 
“Thou leddest thy people like a flock.” They being weak and helpless, and apt 
to wander like a flock of sheep, and lying exposed to the beasts of prey, God 
went before them with all the care and tenderness of a shepherd, that they 
might not miscarry. The pillar of cloud and fire led them, yet that is not here 
taken notice of, but the agency of Moses and Aaron, by whose hand God led 
them. They could not do it without God, but God did it with and by them. 
Moses was their governor, Aaron their high priest; they were guides, over- 
seers, and rulers to Israel, and by them God led them. The nant and happy 
administration of the two great ordinances of magistracy and ministry are, 
though not so great a miracle, yet as great a mercy to any people as the pillar 
of cloud and fire was to Israel in the wilderness. 

The psalm concludes abruptly, and doth not apply those ancient instances 
of God’s power to the present distresses of the church, as one might have 
expected. But as soon as the good man began to meditate on these things he 
found he had gained his point. His very entrance nypon this matter gave him 
light and joy, Ps. exix. 130; his fears suddenly and strangely vanished, so that 
he needed to go no farther. 


He went his way and «id eat, and his countenance 
was no more sad. 


PSALM LXXVIII. 


This psalm is historical. It is a narrative of the great mercies God had bestowed upon 
Israel; the great sins wherewith they had provoked him, and the many tokens of his 
displeasure they had been under for their sins. The psalmist began in the foregoing 
psalm to relate God’s wonders of old for his own encouragement in a difficult time; 
there he broke off abruptly, but here resumes the subject, for the edification of the 
church, and enlargeth much upon it; shewing not only how good God had been to 
them, which was an earnest of farther finishing mercy, but how basely they had carried 
themselves to God, which justified him in correcting them as he did at this time, and 
forbade all complaints. Here is, I. The preface to this church history, commanding 
the attention of the present age toit, and recommending it to the study of the generations 
to come, ver. 1—8. II. The history itself from Moses to David. It is put into a psalm 
or song, that it might be the better remembered and transmitted to posterity, and that 
the singing of it might affect them with the things here related more than they would 
be with a bare narrative of them. The general scope of this psalm we have, ver. 9—11, 
where notice is taken of the present rebukes they were under, ver. 9; the sin which 
brought them under those rebukes, ver. 10; and the mercies of God to them formerly, 
which aggravated that sin, ver. 11. As to the particulars, we are here told, 1. What 
wonderful works God had wrought for them in bringing them out of Egypt, ver. 12—16; 
providing for them in the wilderness, ver. 23—29; plaguing and ruining their enemies, 
ver. 43—53; and at length putting them in possession of the land of promise, ver. 54, 55; 
2. How ungrateful they were to God for his favours to them, and how many and great 
provocations they were guilty of; how they murmured against God and distrusted him, 
ver. 17—20; and did but counterfeit repentance and submission when he punished 
them, ver, 34—37; thus grieving and tempting him, ver. 40—42; how they affronted 
God with their idolatries after they came to Canaan, ver. 56—58; 3. How God had 
justly punished them for their sins, ver. 21, 22, in the wilderness, making their sin 
their punishment, ver. 29—33; and now of late wnen the ark was taken by the Philis- 
tines, ver. 59—64; 4. How graciously God had spared them, and returned in mercy to 
them, notwithstanding their provocations ; he had forgiven them formerly, ver. 38—39 ; 
and now of late had removed the judgments they had brought upun themselves, and 
brought them under a happy establishment both in church and state, ver. 65—72. As 
the general scope of this psalm may be of use to us in the singing of it, to put us upon 
recollecting what God has done for us and for his church formerly, and what we have 
done against him, so the particulars also may be of use to us for warning against those 
sins of unbelief and ingratitude which Israel of old was notoriously guilty of, and the 

_record of which was preserved for our learning; ‘‘ These things happened unto them for 
ensamples,” 1 Cor. x. 11; Hebd. iv. 11. 


Maschil of Asaph. 
IVE ear, O my people, ¢o my law: 
Incline your ears to the words of my mouth. 

2 I will open my mouth in a parable : 

I will utter dark sayings of old : 

8 Which we have heard and known, 
And our fathers have told us. 

4 We will not hide ¢hem from their children, 
Shewing to the generation to come the praises of the 
And his strength, and his wonderful works that he hath 

5 For he established a testimony in Jacob, [done. 
And appointed a law in Israel, 

Which he commanded our fathers, 
That they should make them known to their children : 

6 That the generation to come might know ¢hem, 
Even the children which should be born ; 

Who should arise and declare ¢iem to their children : 

7 That they might set their hope in God, 
And not forget the works of God, 

But keep his commandments : 
8 And might not be as their fathers, 
A stubborn and rebellious generation ; 
A generation ¢haé set not their heart aright, 
And whose spirit was not stedfast with God. 


These verses, which contain the preface to this history, shew that the psalm 
answers the title. It is indeed Maschil,—‘a psalm to give instruction.’ If we 
receive not the instruction it gives, it is our own fault. 

Here, First. The psalmist demands attention to what he wrote; ver. 1, 
“ Give ear O my people, to my law.” Some make these the psalmist’s words. 


Ixxvii. 6. The Syriac is, “I have meditated in the night;” the 
Greek, “I meditated, with my heart by night I talked much 3” the 
Latin Vulgate, though usually a transcript of the Greek, here is, “I 
have meditatéd with my heart by night.” The Hebrew may be 
rendered, “I remember my melody by night.” = 
 Ixxvii. 13. A more literal rendering is, “Thy way, O God, is in 
holiness: who is a God great as God? (what El is great as Elohim»). 
The Chaldee renders the first clause according to the sense, “Thy 


| to his charge, to give ear to his law. 


[Lorp, | 


David, as a king, or Asaph in his name, es his secretary of state, or s-ribe to 
the sweet singer of Israel, here calls upon the people, as his people, committed 
; , He cal!s his instructions his law or edict ; 
such was their commanding force in themselves. Every good truth, received in 
tl e light and love of it, will have the power of a law upon the conscience. Yet 
that was not all; David was a king, and he would interpose his royal power 
for the edification of his people. If God by his grace make great men good 
men, they will be capable of doing more good than others, because their word 
will be a law to all about them, who must therefore give ear and hearken ; for 
to what purpose is Divine revelation brought to our ears if we will not incline 
our ears to it; both humble ourselves and engage ourselves to hear it, and heed 
it? Or, the psalmist being a pro het, speaks as God’s mouth, and so calls 
them his people, and demands subjection to what was saidas toalaw. “Let 
ie = as an ear” thus “hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches,” 
ev. ii. 7. 
Secondly. Several reasons are given why we should diligently attend to that 
which is here related. 

1. The things here discoursed of are weighty, and deserve consideration ; 
strange, and need it; ver. 2, “1 will open my mouth in a parable,”—in that 
which is sublime and uncommon, but very excellent, and well worthy your 
attention; “I will utter dark sayings,” which challenge your most serious 
regards as much as the enigmas with which the eastern princes and learned 
men used to pose one another. These are called dark sayings, not because 
they are hard to be understood, but, because they are greatly to be admired, 
and carefully to be looked into. This is said to be fulfilled in the parables 
which our Saviour put forth, Mat. xiii. 35, which were, as this, representations 
of the state of the kingdom of God among men. 

2. They are the monuments of antiquity; “ Dark sayings of old, which our 
fathers have told us,” ver.3. They are things of undoubted certainty ; we 
have heard them and known them, and there is no room left to question the 
truth of them. The Gospel of Luke is called a “declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed among us,” Lu. i. 1; so were the things here 
related. The honour we owe to our parents and ancestors obligeth us to attend 
to that which our fathers have told us; and, as far as it appears to be true and 
good, to receive it with so much the more reverence and regard, 

3. They are to be transmitted to posterity, and it lies as a charge upon us 
carefully to hand them down, ver. 4. Because our fathers told them us, “we 
will not hide them from their children.” Our children are called theirs, for 
they were in care for their seed’s seed, and looked upon them us theirs; and 
in teaching our children the knowledge of God we repay to our parents some 
of that debt we owe to them for teaching us. Nay, if we have no children of 
our own, we must declare the things of God to their children, the children 
of others. Our care must be for posterity in general, and not only for our own 
pomiersy and for the generation to come hereafter, the children that shall be 

orn, as well as for the generation that is next rising up, and the children that 
are born. That which we are to transmit to our children is not only the know- 
ledge of languages, arts, and sciences, their liberty and property, but especially 
the praises of the ‘Lord, and his strength appearing in “the anata works 
that he has done.” Our great care must be to lodge our religion, that great 
depositum, pure and entire in the hands of those that sueceed us. ‘There are 
two things, the full and clear knowledge of which we must preserve the entail 
of to our heirs: 

Ist. The law of God; for this was given with a particular charge to teach 
it diligently to their children; ver. 5, “He established a testimony,” or covenant, 
and enacted a law in Jacob and Israel, gave them prevepts and promises, which 
he commanded them to make known to their children, Deu. vi. 7, 20. The 
church of God, as the historian saith of the Roman commonwealth, was not 
to be res unius etatis,—‘ a business of one age,’ but was to be kept up from one 
generation to another; and therefore, as God provided for a succession of 
ministers in the tribe of Levi and the house of Aaron, so he appointed that 
parents should train up their children in the knowledge of his law ; and when 
they were grown up, they must “arise, and declare them to their children,” ver. 6. 
That, as one generation of God’s servants and worshippers passeth away 
another generation may come, and the church, as the earth, may abide for ever ; 
and thus God’s name among men may be as the days of heaven. 

2nd. The providences of God concerning them, both in mercy and in judg- 
ment. The former seems to be mentioned for the sake of this; since God gave 
order that his laws should be made known to posterity, it is requisite that with 
them his works also should be made known, and the fulfilling of the promises 
made to the obedient, and the threatenings denounced against the disobedient. 
Let these be told to our children, and our children’s children, 

First. That they may take encouragement to conform themselves to the will 
of God, ver. 7. ‘That, not forgetting fhe works of God wrought in former days, 
they might set their hope in God, and keep his commandments, might make his 
command their rule, and his covenant their stay; and those only may with 
confidence hope for God's salvation that make conscience of doing his com- 
mandments. ‘The works of God, duly considered, will very much strengthen 
our resolution both to set our hope in ne and to keep his commandmeuts ; for 
he is able to bear us out in both. 

Secondly. That they may take warning not to conform themselves to the 
example of their fathers; ver. 8, “ ‘Chat they might not be as their fathers, a 
stubborn and rebellious generation.” See here, Ist. What was the character 
of their fathers. Though they were the seed of Abraham, taken into covenant 
with God, and, for aught we know, the ee professing people he had then 
in the world, yet they were stubborn and rebellious, and walked contrary to 
God, in direct opposition to his will. They did, indeed, profess relatiou to him, 
but they did not set their hearts right, they were not cordial in their engage- 
ments to God, nor inward with him in their worship of him; and therefore their 
spirit was not stedfast with him, but upon every occasion they flew off from 
him. Note, Hypocrisy is the high road to apostacy; those that do not set their 
hearts right wiltnat be stedfast with God, but play fast and loose. 2nd. What 
was a charge to the children. “That they be not as their fathers.” Note, Those 
that are descended from wicked and ungodly ancestors, if they will but consider 
the word and works of God, will see reason enough not to tread in their steps. 
It will be no excuse for a vain conversation, that it was received by tradition 
from our fathers, | Pet. i. 18. For what we know of them that was ill must 
be an admonition to us, that we dread that which was so pernicious to them, 
as we would shun those courses which they took that were ruinous to their 
health or estates. 


9 The children of Ephraim, being armed, and carrying 
Turned back in the day of battle. [bows 
10 They kept not the covenant of God, 
And refused to walk in his law ; 
11 And forgat his works, 
And his wonders that he had ghewed them. 


ways are holy; ” so the Syriac, “ O God, thy way is holy.” The Greek 
and Latin have “Thy way, O God, is in the holy,” which some 
render “ holy place ;”” but we prefer the Chaldee and Syriac. 

Ixxvii. 15. Why the sons of Joseph? ‘The Chaldee explains it of 
the sons which Jacob begat and Joseph nourished. But all Israel is 
sometimes called Joseph, as in Psa. Ixxx. 1, Ixxxi. 5. 

lxxvii. 18. For “in the heaven” we should rather translate “in 
the whirlwind.” 
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12 Marvellous things did he in the sight of their fathers, | 
In the land of Egypt, z the field of Zoan. 
13° He divided the sea, and caused them to pass through ; 
And he made the waters to stand as an heap. 
14 In the daytime also he led them with a cloud, 
And all the night with a light of fire. 
15 He clave the rocks in the wilderness, 
And gave ¢hem drink as out of the great depths. 
16 He brought streams also out of the rock, 
And caused waters to run down like rivers. 
17 And they sinned yet more against him 
By provoking the most High in the wilderness. 
18 And they tempted God in their heart 
By asking meat for their lust. 
19 Yea, they spake against God ; 
They said, Can God furnish a table in the wilderness ? 
20 Behold, he smote the rock, that the waters gushed out, 
And the streams overflowed ; 
Can he give bread also ? 
Can he provide flesh for his people ? 
21 Therefore the Lorp heard ¢/is, and was wroth : 
So a fire was kindled against Jacob, 
And anger also came up against Israel ; 
22 Because they believed not in God, 
And trusted not in his salvation : 
23 Though he had commanded the clouds from above, 
And opened the doors of heaven, 
24 And had rained down manna upon them to eat, 
And had given them of the corn of heaven. 
25 Man did eat angels’ food : 
He sent them meat to the full. 
26 He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven: 
Aud by his power he brought in the south wind. 
27 He rained flesh also upon them as dust, 
And feathered fowls like as the sand of the sea: 
28 And he let ¢¢ fall in the midst of their camp, 
Round about their habitations. ° 
29 So they did eat, and were well filled : 
For he gave them their own desire; 
50 They were not estranged from their lust. 
But while their meat was yet in their mouths, 
81 The wrath of God came upon them, 
And slew the fattest of them, 
And smote down the chosen men of Israel. 
82 For all this they sinned still, 
And believed not for his wondrous works. 
83 ‘Therefore their days did he consume in vanity, 
And their years in trouble. 
84 When he slew them, then they sought him: 
And they returned and enquired early after God. 
85 And they remembered that God was their rock, 
And the high God their redeemer. 
86 Nevertheless they did flatter him with their mouth, 
And they lied unto him with their tongues. 
87 For their heart was not right with him, 
Neither were they stedfast in his covenant. 
38 But he, deing full of compassion, forgave ¢heir iniquity, 
And destroyed them not: 
Yea, many a time turned he his anger away, 
And did not stir up all his wrath. 
39 For he remembered that they were but flesh ; 
A wind that passeth away, and cometh not again. 


In these verses, _ ‘ 
First. The psalmist observes the late rebukes of Providence that the people 
of Israel had been under, which they had brought mpae themselves by their | 
dealing treacherously with God: ver. 9—11, “The children of Ephraim,” in 


which tribe Shiloh was, though they were well armed, and shot with bows, yet 
“turned back in the day of battle.” This seems to refer to that shameful 
defeat which the Philistines gave them in Eli’s time, when they took the arg 
prisoner, 1 Sam. iv. 10,11; which the psalmist here begins to speak of, and after 
a long digression returns to it again, ver. 61. And well might that event be 
thus fresh in mind in David’s time, above forty years after; for the ark, which 
in that memorable battle was seized by the Philistines, though it was quickl 
brought out of captivity, was never brought out of obscurity till David tetche 
it from Kirjath-jearim to his own city. bserve. 

1. The shameful cowardice of the children of Ephraim, that warlike tyibe, 
so famed for valiant men, Joshua’s tribe. The children of that tribe, though 
as well armed as ever, yet turned back when they came to face the enemy. 
Note, Weapons of war stand men in little stead without a martial spirit; 
and that is gone if God be gone. Sin dispirits men, and takes away the 
heart. 2. The causes of their cowardice, which were no less shameful; and 
these were, Ist. A shameful violation of God’s law, and their covenant with 
him, ver. 10. They were basely treacherous and perfidious, for “they kept 
not the covenant of God,” and basely stubborn and rebellious, (as they were 
described, ver. 8,) for they peremptorily refused to walk in his law, and in effect 
told him to his face they would not be ruled by him. 2nd. A shameful ingrati- 
tude to God for the favours he had bestowed upon them. ‘lhey forgot his 
works and his wonders, his works of wonder which they ought to have admired, 
ver. 11. Note, Our forgetfulness of God’s works is at the bottom of our dis- 
obedience to his laws. 

Secondly. He takes occasion from hence to consult precedents, and to com- 
pare this with their fathers’ case; who were in like manner unmindful of God’s 
mercies to them, and ungrateful to their founder and eee benefactor, and 
were therefore often brought under his displeasure. The narrative in these 
verses is very observable, for it relates a kind of struggle between God's good- 
ness and man’s badness, and mercy at length rejoiceth against judgment. 

1. God did great things for his people Israel when he first incorporated them, 
and formed them into a people. “ Marvellous things did he in the sight of their 
fathers,” and not only in their sight, but in their cause, and for their benefit; 
so strange, so kind, that one would think they should never be forgotten. 
What he did for them in the land of Egypt is only mentioned here, ver. 12; but 
afterwards resumed, ver. 43. And here he goes on to shew, Ist. How he made 
a lane for them through the Red sea, and caused them, that is, gave them 
courage, to pass through, though the waters stood over their heads as a heap, - 
ver. 133; see Isa. \xiii, 12, 13, where God is said to lead them by the hand, as it 
were, “through the deep. that they should not stumble.” 2nd. How he provided 
a guide for them throu h the untrodden paths of the wilderness, ver. 14. He 
led them step by step, “in the daytime by a cloud,” which also sheltered them 
from the heat, and “‘all the night with a light of fire,’ which perhaps warmed 
the air; however, inade the darkness of the night the less frightful, and perhaps 
kept off wild beasts, Zec. ii. 5. 3rd. How he furnished their camp with fresh 
water in a dry and thirsty land where no water was; not by opening the bottles 
of heaven, that had been a common way, but by broaching a rock}; ver. 15, 16, 
“ He clave the rocks in the wilderness,” which yielded water, though they were 
not capable of receiving it either from the clouds above or the springs beneath. 
Out of the dry and hard rock he gave them drink, not distilled as out of an 
alembic, drop by drop, but in streams, running down like rivers, and as out 
of the great depths. God gives abundantly, and is rich in mercy; he gives sea- 
sonably, and sometimes makes us to feel the want of mercies, that we may 
the better know the worth of them. This water which God gave Israel out 
of the rock was the more valuable, because it was spiritual drink, “and that 
rock was Christ.” 

2. When God began thus to bless them, they began to affront him; ver. 17, 
“ They sinned yet more against him,” more than they had done in Egypt, though 
there they were bad enough, #ze. xx. 8. (They bore the miseries of their servi- 
tude better than the difhiculties of their deliverance; and never murmured 
at their taskmasters so as they did at Moses and Aaron, as if they were 
“delivered to do all these abominations,” Jer. vii. 10. As sin sometimes takes 
occasion by the commandment, so at other times it takes occasion by the 
deliverance, to become more exceeding sinful. “They provoked the most High;” 
though he is most High, and they knew themselves an unequal match for him, 
yet ieee provoked him, and even bade defiance to his justice. And this in the 
wilderness, where he had them at his mercy, and therefore they were bound 
in interest to please him ; and where he shewed them so much mercy, and there- 
fore they were bound in gratitude to please him; yet there they said and did 
that which they knew would provoke him; “ They tempted God in their heart,” 
ver. 18. Their sin began in their heart, and thence it took its malignity ; “‘ The 
do always err in their heart,” Hebd. iii. 10. ‘Thus they tempted God, tried his 

atience to the utmost whether he would bear with them or no; and, in effect, 

ade him do his worst. ‘Two ways they provoked him: 

Ist. By desiring, or rather demanding, that which he had not thought fit to 
give them; “ They asked meat for their lust.” God had given them meat for 
their hunger in the manna,—wholesome, pleasant food, and in abundance. He 
had given them meat for their faith, out of the heads of leviathan, which he brake 
in pieces, Ps. Ixxiv. 14. But all this would not serve; they must have meat 
for their lust, dainties and varieties to gratify a luxurious appetite. Nothing 
is more provoking to God than our quarrelling with our allotment, and indulg- 
ing the desires of the flesh. " 

2nd. By distrusting his power to give them what they desired. This was 
tempting God indeed. Se! Bh tee him to give them flesh; and if he did 
not, they would say it was because he could not; not because he did not see 
it fit for them; ver. 19, “They spake against God.” ‘They that set bounds to 
God’s power speak against him. It was as injurious a reflection as could be 
cast upon God to say, “ Can God furnish a table in the wilderness?” They had 
manna, but they did not think they had a table furnished unless they had boiled 
and roast, a first, a second, and a third course, as they had in Egypt, where they 
had both flesh and fish, and sauce too, Ha. xvi. 3; Num. xi. 5; dishes of meat, 
and salvers of fruit. What an unreasonable, insatiable thing 1s luxury! Such 
a mighty thing did these epicures think a table well furnished to be, that they 
thought it was more than God himself could give them in that wilderness ; 
whereas the beasts of the forests, and all the fowls of the mountains, are his 
Ps.1.10,11. Their disbelief of God’s power was so much the worse, in that 
they did at the same time own that he had done as much as that came to; 
ver. 20, “ Behold, he smote the rock that waters gushed out,” which ae an 
their cattle drunk of. And whether is easier to furnish a table in the wilder- 
ness, which a rich man can do, or to fetch water out of a rock, which the 
greatest potentate on the earth cannot do? Never did unbelief, though always 
unreasonable, ask so absurd a question; Can he that melted down a rock into 
streams of water give bread also? Or, Can he that has given bread provide 
flesh also? Is any thing too hard for Omnipotence? When once the ordinary 
powers of nature are exceeded, God has made bare his arm, and we must con- 
clude nothing is impossible with him. Be it never so great a thing that we ask, 
it becomes us to own, “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst.” 

3. God quae resented the provocation, and was much sg with them 
ver, 21, “ he Lord heard this, and was wroth.” Note, God is a witness to ail 


Ixxviii. 2. The words “parable” and “dark sayings” may be 
understood of proverbial and enigmatical forms of expression. The 
idea is that the psalmist will gather lessons of instruction from the 
records of the past. 

xxviii. 12. “The field of Zoan” is the territory of Tanis, a well- 
known and ancient city of Egypt. The city has long been a ruin, 
as predicted by Ezekiel, and its site bas yielded curious relics of 
antiquity. — - 
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Ixxviii. 15. The Syriac agrees in sense with our version, as also do 
some other versions; but other authorities maintain that the idea is 
that God gave them to drink as abundantly as if he had given them 
the deep to drink from. 


lxxyiii. 25. Whatever the meaning of abirim here, it should not = 
translated angels. It means men or persons in high honour, and ns 
therefore the phrase “bread of the eminent,” as the Hebrew has it, = 


may signify food of the most excellent kind, 


A 


a 
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our murmurings and distrusts; he hears them and is much displeased with 
them. “A fire was kindled” for this “against Jacob, the fire of the Lord 
burnt among them,” Num, xi. 1. Or, it may be understood of the fire of God’s 
anger which came up against Israel. To unbelievers our God is himself a con- 
suming fire. And those that will not believe the power of God’s mercy shall 
feel the power of his indignation, and be made to confess that it is a fearful 
thing to fall into his hands. Now here we are told, 

Ist. Why God thus resented the provocation, ver. 4. Because by this it 
appeared that they believed not in God, they did not give credit to the revela- 
tion he had made of himself to them, for they durst not commit themselves 
to him, nor venture themselves with him; they trusted not in the salvation he 
had begun to work for them; for then they would not thus have questioned 
its progress. Those cannot he said to trust in God’s salvation as their felicity 
at last who cannot find in their hearts to trust in his providence for food con- 
venient in the way to it. And that which aggravated their unbelief was, the 
experience they had had of the Pye and goodness of God, ver. 23—25. He 
had given them undeniable proofs of his power, not only on earth beneath, but 
in heaven above; for he commanded the clouds from above,” as one that had 
created them and commanded them into being; he made what use he pleased 
<fthem. Ordinarily by their showers they contribute to the earth’s producing 
corn; but now, when God so commanded them, they showered down corn 
themselves, which is therefore called here, the corn of heaven; for heaven 
ean do the work without the earth,-but not the earth without heaven. God, 
who has the key of the clouds, opened the doors of heaven; that is more than 
opening the windows, which yet is spoken of as a great blessing, Mal. iii. 10. 
‘To all that by faith and prayer ask, seek, and knock, these doors shall at any 
time be opened, for the God of heaven is rich in mercy to all that call oe him; 
he not on x kes 3 a good house, but keeps open house. Justly might God take 
it ill they should distrust him, when he had been so very kind to them, that he 
“had rained down manna upon them to eat,” substantial food daily, duly, 
enough for all, enough for each; “ Man did eat angels’ food,” such as angels, 


if they had occasion for food, would eat and be thankful for; or rather, such ! 


as was given by the ministry of angels, and (as the Chaldee reads it) ‘ descended 
from the dwelling of angels.’ ‘Every one,’ even the least child in Israel, ‘did 
eat the bread of the mighty,’ (so the margin reads it;) the weakest stomach 
could digest it, and yet it was so nourishing, that it was strong meat for strong 
men. And though the provision was so good, yet they were not stinted, nor 
ever reduced to short allowance; for He “sent them meat to the full;” if they 

athered- little it was their own fault, and yet even then they had no lack, 
ries xvi. 18. The daily provision God makes for us, and has made ever since 
we came into the world, though it has not so much of miracle as this, has no 
less of merey, and is therefore a great aggravation of our distrust of God. | 

2nd. How he expressed his resentment of the provocation, not in denying 
them what they so inordinately lusted after, but in granting it to them. First. 
Did they question his power? he soon gave them a sensible conviction that he 
could “furnish a table in the wilderness.” ‘Though the winds seem to blow 
where they list, yet when he pleased he could make them his caterer to fetch in 
provisions, ver. 26. He caused an east wind to blow, and a south wind, either 
a south-east wind or an east wind first, to bring in the quails from that quar- 
ter, and then a south wind to bring in more from that quarter; so that he 
rained flesh upon them, and that of the most delicate sort; not butcher’s meat, 
but wild fowl, and abundance of it, as dust, as the sand of the sea, ver. 27. So 
that the meanest Israelite might have his belly full of it, and it cost them 
nothing, no, not the pains of fetching it from the mountains, for “he let it fall 
in the midst of their camp, round about their habitation,” ver. 28. We have the 
story Num. xi. 31,32, See how hae God is, even to the evil and unthankful, 
and wonder that his goodness doth not overcome their badness. See what 
little reason we have to judge of God’s love by such gifts of his bounty as these. 
Dainty bits are no tokens of his peculiar favour. Christ gave dry bread to the 
disciples he loved, but a sop dipped in the sauce to Judas that betrayed him, 
Secondly. Did they defy his justice, and boast that they had gained their point? 
he made them pay dear for their quails; for, though he “gave them their own 
desire, they were not estranged from their lust,” ver. 29, 30; that is, their appe- 
tite was insatiable, they were well filled, and yet they were not satisfied; for 
they knew not what they would have. Such is the nature of lust, it is content 
with nothing ; and the more it 1s humoured the more humoursome it grows. 
‘They that indulge their lust will neyer be estranged from it. Or, it intimates 
that God's liberality did not make them ashamed of their ungrateful lustings, 
as it would have done if they had had any sense of honour. But what came 
of it? While “the meat was yet in their mouth,” rolled under the tongue as 
a sweet morsel, “the wrath of God came upon them, and slew the fattest 
of them,” ver. 31, those that were most luxurious, and most daring: see 
Num. xi. 33, 34. They were fed as sheep for the slaughter. The butcher 
takes the fattest first. We may seppose there were some pious and contented 
Israelites that did eat moderately of the quails, and were never the worse; for 
it was not the meat that poisoned them, but their own lust. Let epicures and 
sensualists here read their doom, They who make a god of their belly, their 
end is destruction, Phil. iii. 19. “The prosperity of fools shall destroy them,” 
and their ruin will be the greater. : : 

4. The judgments of God upon them did not reform them, nor attain the 
end, no more than his mercies; ver. 32, “ For all this they sinned still,” the 
murmured and quarrelled with God and Moses as much as ever. Though Go 
“was wrath nl smote them, yet they went on frowardly in the way of their 
heart,” Zsa. lvii. 17; “they believed not for his wondrous works.” Though his 
works of justice were as wondrous and as great proofs of his power as his 
works of mercy, yet they were not. wrought upon D Baiyis to fear God, nor 
convinced how much it was their interest to make him their friend. Those 
hearts are hard indeed that will neither be melted by the mercies of God nor 
broken by his judgments. soit, wilt 

5. They BA ary in their sins, God proceeded in his judgments, but they 
were judgments of another nature, which wrought not suddenly, but slowly. 
He punished them, not now with such acute diseases as that was which “slew 
the fattest of them,” but a lingering, chronical distemper iver. 33, “ Therefore 
their days did he consume in vanity” in the wilderness, “and their years in 
trouble.” By an irreversible doom they were condemned to wear out thirty- 
eight tedious years in the wilderness, which, indeed, were consumed in vanity ; 
for in all those years there was not a step taken nearer Canaan, but they were 
turned back again, and wandered to and fro as in a labyrinth, nor one stroke 
struck towards the conquest of it; and not only in vanity, but in trouble, for 
their carcasses were condemned to fall in the mepdbraen, and there they all 
perished but Caleb and Joshua. Note, Those that sin still must expect to be 
in trouble still. And the reason why we spend our days in so much yanity and 
trouble, why we live with so little comfort, and to so little purpose, is, because 

i faith. ' 
rE Civicraens sebukes they professed repentance, but they were not cordial 
and sincere in it. Ist. Their profession was plausible enough; ver. 34, aby 
“When he slew them,” or condemned them to, be slain, “then they sought 
him,” they confessed their fault, and begged his pardon. When some vers 
alain, others in a fright cried to God for mercy, and promised they wo 


Ixxviii. 96. The ancient versions somewhat differ. The Syriac 
“He sent down winds in the heavens,” or sky; the old Douay 
yersion, which represents the Greek and Latin here, has, “ He trans- 
rted the south wind from heaven; and in his power he brought 
in the south-west wind.” Although the Hebrew kadim usually means 
an east wind, it may sometimes mean any strong wind, as here. 
Irxviii. 32, “ They sinned still,” or “sinned the more,” or went 


on sinning.” 


is, 


reform and be very good; then “they returned to God, and mquired early atter 
him.” So one would take them to be such as desired to find him. Ani thee 
pretended to do this because, however they had forgotten it formerly, now 

they remembered that God was their rock,” and therefcre, now they needed 


him, they would fly to him, and take shelter in him; and that “the high God 
was their Redeemer,” that brought them out of Egypt, and to whom therefore 
they mi sht come with boldness. Afflictions are sent to put as in mind of Ged 
as our Rock and our Redeemer; for in prosperity we are apt to forget him, 
2nd. They were not sincere in this profession ; ver. 36, 37, They did but flatter 


him with their mouth,” as if they thought by fair speeches to prevail with him 
to revoke the sentence, and remove the judgment. with a secret intention te 
break their word when the danger was over; they did not “return to God with 
their whole heart, but feignedly,” Jer. iii. io. All their professions, prayers, 
and promises, were extorted by the rack. It was plain they did not mean as 
they said, for the did not stick to it; they thawed in the sun, but froze in the 
shade; they did but “lie to God with their tongues, for their heart was not 
with him,” was not right with him, as appeared by the issue, for “they were not 
stedfast in his covenant.” ‘T hey were not sincere in their reformation, for they 
were not constant; and by thinking thus to impose upon a heart- searching 
God ce really put as great an affront upon him as by any of their retlections. 

7. God hereupon in pity to them put a ey to the judgments which were 
threatened and in part executed ; ver. 38, 39, “ But he, being full of compassion 
forgave their iniquity.” One would think this counterfeit repentance should 
have filled up the measure of their iniquity. What could be more provoking 
than to lie thus to the holy God? than thus to keep back part of the price, the 
chief. part, Acts v. 3. And “yet he, pene full of compassion, forgave their 
iniquity ” thus far, that he did not destroy them, and cut them off from being a 
people, as justly he might have done; but spared their lives till they had reared 
another generation which should enter into the promised land. “ Destroy it 
not, for a blessing is in it,” Isa. xv. 8. “ Many a time he turned his anger away,” 
for he is Lord of his anger, “and did not stir up all his wrath,” to deal with 
them as they deserved. And why did he not ? Not because their ruin would 
have been any loss to him, but, Ist. Because he was full of compassion; and 
when he was going to destroy them his repentings were kindled together, and 
he said, | “How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How shall I deliver thee, 
Israel ?” Hos. xi. 8, 2nd. Because, though they did not rightly remember that 
he was their Rock. he “remembered that they were but flesh.” He considered 
the corruption of their nature, which inclined them to evil, and was pleased to 
make that an excuse for his sparing them, though it was really no excuse for 
their sin: see Gen. vi. 3. e considered the weakness and frailty of their 
nature, and what an easy thing it would be to crush them; they are “as a wind 
that passeth away and cometh not again.” ‘They may soon be taken off, but 
when they are gone, plies are gone irrecoverably, and then what will become of 
the covenant with Abraham ? thes are flesh, they are wind, from whence it 
were easy to argue, they may justly, they may presently, be cut off, and there 
would be no loss of them. ut God argues on the contrary, therefore he will 
not destroy them; for the true reason is, he is full of compassion. 


40 How oft did they provoke him in the wilderness, 

And grieve him in the desert ! 

Yea, they turned back and tempted God, 

And limited the Holy One of Israel. 

They remembered not his hand, 

Nor the day when he delivered them from the enemy 
How he had wrought his signs in Egypt, 

And his wonders in the field of Zoan; 

And had turned their rivers into blood ; 

And their floods, that they could not drink. [them ; 
He sent divers sorts of flies among them, which devoured 
And frogs, which destroyed them. 

He gave also their increase unto the caterpiller, 

And their labour unto the locust. 

He destroyed their vines with hail, 

And their sycomore trees with frost. 
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SYCAMORE TREES, 


48 He gave up their cattle also to the hail, 

And their flocks to hot thunderbolts. 

He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger. 
Wrath, and indignation, and trouble. 

By sending evil angels among them. 


50 He made a way to his anger ; 


19 


Ixxviii. 38. For “did not stir up all his wrath,” the Greek has “did 
not kindle all his wrath.” The English is better. 

Ixxyiii. 39. The word rendered “wind” is very often translated 
“spirit,” and so it can be here. Dr. A. Clarke is probably correct 
when he explains the words, “the spirit goeth away and it doth not 
return.” The Hebrews are said to regard this as the middle of the 
Psalter, 1,263 verses before, and the same after. : 

lxxviii, 41. A better explanation than “limited” is that of 
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He spared not their soul from death, 

But gaye their life over to the pestilence; 

And smote all the firstborn in Egypt ; 

The chief of ¢hecr strength in the tabernacles of Ham: 
But made his own people to go forth like sheep, 

And guided them in the wilderness like a flock. 

And he led them on safely, so that they feared not: 

But the sea overwhelmed their enemies. 

And he brought them to the border of his sanctuary, ' 
Even to this mountain, which his right hand had pur- 
He cast out the heathen also before them, [chased. 
And divided them an inheritance by line, 

And made the tribes of Israel to dwell in their tents. 
Yet they tempted and provoked the most high God, 
And kept not his testimonies : 

But turned back, and dealt unfaithfully like their fathers : 
They were turned aside like a deceitful bow. 

For they provoked him to anger with their high places, 
And moved him to jealousy with their graven images. 
When God heard ¢his, he was wroth, 

And greatly abhorred Israel : 

So that he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, 

The tent which he placed among men ; 

61 And delivered his strength into captivity, 
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And his glory mto the enemy's hand 

He gave his people over also unto the sword ; 

And was wroth with his inheritance. 

The fire consumed their young men ; 

And their maidens were not given to marriage. 

Their priests fell by the sword ; 

And their widows made no lamentation. 

Then the Lord awaked as one out of sleep, 

And like a mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine. 
And he smote his enemies in the hinder parts : 
He put them to a perpetual reproach. 
Moreover he refused the tabernacle of Joseph, 
And chose not the tribe of Ephraim: 

But chose the tribe of Judah, 

The mount Zion which he loved. 

And he built his sanctuary like high padaces, 
Like the earth which he hath established for ever. 

He chose David also his servant, 

And took him from the sheepfolds : 

From following the ewes great with young 

He brought him to feed Jacob his people, 

And Israel his inheritance 

So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart ; 
And guided them by the skilfulness of his hands. 


63 


CARAVAN IN THE DESERT. 


The matter and scope of this paragraph is the same with the former, shewin 
what great mercies God had bestowed upon Israel, how provoking they had 
been, what judgments he had brought upon them for their sins, and yet how in 
judgment he remembered mercy at last. Let not those that receive mercy from 
God be thereby emboldened to sin; for the mercies they receive will aggravate 
their sin, and hasten the punishment of it. Yet let not those that are under 
Divine rebukes for sin be discouraged from repentance; for their punishments 
are means of repentance, and shall not prevent the mercy God has yet in store 
for them. Observe, 

First. The sins of Israel in the wilderness again reflected on, becanse written 
for our admonition; ver. 40, 41, “ How oft did they provoke him in the wilder- 
ness.” Not once, or twice, but many a time; and the repetition of the provoca- 
tion was a great aggravation of it, as well as the place, ver. 17. God 
account how oft they provoked him, though they did not; Mum. xiv. 22, “The 
have tempted me these ten times.” By provoking him they did not so much 
anger him as grieve him; for he looked upon them as his children, “ Israel is 
my son, my firstborn,” and the undutiful, disrespectful carriage of children doth 
more grieve than anger the tender parents; they lay it to heart, and take it 
unkindly, Jsa. i. 2. They grieved him, because they put him under a necessity 
of afflicting them; which he did not willingly. After they had humbled them- 
selves before him, they “turned back and tempted God,” as before, “and 
limited the Holy One of Israel,” prescribing to him what proofs he should give 
of his power and presence with them, and what methods he should take in 
leading them, and providing for them. ‘They limited him to their way, and 
their time, as if he did not, observe that they quarrelled with him. It is pre- 
sumption for us to “limit the Holy One of Israel;” for, being the Holy One, 
he will do what is most for his own glory; and being the Holy One of Israel. 
he will do what is most for their good; and we both impeach his wisdom and 
betray our own pride and folly if we go about to prescribe to him. ‘Chat 
which occasioned their limiting God for the future was their forgetting his 
former favours ; ver. 42, “'They remembered not his hand,” how strong it is, 
and how it had been siraichel out for them, nor “the day when he delivered 
them from the enemy;” Pharaoh, that great enemy that sought their ruin. 
‘There are some days made remarkable ae signal deliverances, which ought 
never to be forgotten; for the remembrance of them would encourage us in 
our greatest straits. 

Secondly. The mercies of God to Israel, which they were unmindful of when 
they tempted (rod, and limited him, and this catalogue of the works of wonder 
which God wrought for them begins higher, and is carried down farther, than 
that before, ver. 12, &e. 

1, This begins with their deliverance out of Egypt, and the plagues with 
which God compelled the Egyptians to let them go. ‘These were the signs God 
wrought in Egypt; ver. 43, “ the wonders he wrought in the field of Zoan,” that 
is, in the couutry of Zoan, as we say, in agro N., meaning in such a country, 

Ist. Divers of the plagues of Egypt are here iuxtapee dit which speak aloud 
the power of God, his favours to Israel, as well as terror to his and their 
enemies. As, First. The turning the waters into blood. They had made 
themselves drunk with the blood of God's people, even the infants, and now 
God gave them blood to drink, for they were worthy, ver. 44. Secondly. The 
flies and frogs which infested them, mixtures of insects in swarms, in shoals, 
which devoured them, which destroyed them, ver. 45. For God can make the 
weakest and most despicable animals instruments of his wrath when he 
pleaseth ; what they want in strength may be made up in number. Thirdly. 


Schnurrer, mentioned by Rosenmiiller—“ wearied,” or “sickened.” 
The Syriac has ‘‘they provoked the Holy One of Israel.” The Prayer- 
Book version is “they moved;” but the Douay, “ they exasperated 
the Holy One of Israel,” is to be preferred to it. 

Ixxviii. 45. There is the same difference of explanation here as in 
Ex. viii. 21; some think it a heterogeneous swarm of flies, others a 
kind of beetle which the Egyptians venerated, and others the dog-fly. 
It is certain that some winged inseot ig meant. 
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The plague of locusts, which devoured their increase, and that which they had 
laboured for, ver. 46. ‘They are called God’s great army, Joel ii. 25. Fourthly. 
The hail, which destroyed their trees, especially their vines, the weakest of 
trees, ver. 47, and their cattle, especially their flocks of sheep, the weakest of 
their cattle, which were killed with hot thunderbolts, ver. 48; and the frost 
or congealed rain (as the word signifies) was so violent, that it destroyed even 
the sycamore trees. J%fthly. 'The death of the firstborn was the last and sorest 
of the plagues of Egypt, and that which perfected the deliverance of Israel. It 
was first in intention, /’z. iv. 23, but last in execution; for, if gentler methods 
would have done the work, this had been prevented. But it is here largely 
described, ver. 49—51. ist. ‘he anger of God was the cause of it. Wrath was 
now come upon the Egyptians to the uttermost. Pharaoh’s heart having been 
often hardened, after lesser judgments had softened it, God now atirredbp all 
his wrath; for he cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, anger in the 
highest degree; wrath and indignation the cause, and trouble (tribulation and 
anguish, Jtom. ii. 8, 9) the effect. ‘This from on high he cast upon them, and did 
not spare, and they could not flee out of his hauds, Job xxvii. 22, “ He made 
a way,” or, as the word is, ‘He weighed a path’ “to his anger;” he did not 
cast it upon them uncertainly, but by weight. His anger was weighed with the 
greatest exactness in the balances of justice; for in his greatest displeasure he 
never did, nor ever will, do any wrong to any of his creatures. The path of his 
anger is always weighed. 2nd. The angels of God were the instruments 
employed in this execution. He sent evil spirits among them; not evil in their 
own nature, but in respect of the errand upon which they were sent. They were 
destroying angels, or angels of punishment, which passed through all the land 
of Egypt, with orders according to the weighed paths of God’s anger, not to 
kill all, but the firstborn only. Good angels become evil angels to sinners. 
‘They that make the holy God their enemy, let them never expect the holy 
angels to be their friends. 37d. ‘The execution itself was very severe. “He 
spared not their soul from death,” but suffered death to ride in triumph emane 
them, and “ gave their life over to the pestilence,” which cut the thread of life 
off immediately ; for “he smote all the firstborn in Egypt,” ver. 51, “the chief 
of their strength,” the hopes of their respective families. Children are the 

arents’ strength, and the firstborn the chief of their strength. Thus, because 

gad bt! precious in God’s sight, he gave men for them, and people for their 
life, /sa. xliii. 4. 

2nd. By these plagues on the Egyptians, “God made” a way for “his own 
people to go forth like sheep ;” distinguishing between them and the af hbo 
‘as the shepherd divideth between the sheep and the goats,” having set his own 
mark on these sheep, by the blood of the lamb sprinkled on their doorposts. 
“He made them go forth like sheep,” not knowing whither they went, “and 
guided them in the wilderness,” like as a ere guides his flock, with all pos~ 
sible care and tenderness; ver. 52, “‘ He led them on safely,” though in dangerous 
paths, so that “they feared not,” that is, they did not need to fear. They were 

but that was said to them, and 
done for them, which effectually silenced their fears: “but the sea overwhelmed 
their enemies ” that ventured to pursue them into it, ver. 53. It was a lane to 
them, but a grave to their persecutors. . 

2. It is carried down as far as their settlement in Canaan; ver. £4, “He 
brought them to the border of his sanctuary,” that is, to that land, in the midst 
of which he set up his sanctuary, which was as it were the centre and metro- 
polis, the crown and glory of it. That is a happy land which is the border 
of God's sanctuary; it was the happiness of that Jand, that there God was — 


lxxviii. 46. The caterpillar here seems to be an unfledged locust. _ 

Ixxviii. 47. Sycomore-trees, as they are here called, were a sort of 
wild fig-tree, or fig mulberry, so termed because the fruit resembles a 
fig, and the leaf is like that of the mulberry-tree. : 

lxxviii. 49. “Evil angels” are rather “ messengers of evil,” and — 
may not be personal angels. The opinions of critics are divided, — 
bevanse the word rendered “‘angel”’ not only means an angel properly, 
but a human messenger, or even an agency altogether unconscious. — 
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known, and there was his sanctuary and dwelling-place, Ps. Ixxyi. 1,2. The 
whole land in general, and Zion in particular, was “the mountain which his 
right hand had purchased,” which by his own power he had set apart for him- 
self: see Ps. xliv. 3. He “made them to ride on the high places of the earth,” 
Isa. lviii. 14; Deu. xxxii. 12. They found the Canaanites in the full and quiet 
possession of that land, but God “cast out the heathen before them,” not only 
took away their title to it, as the Lord of the whole earth, but himself executed 
the judgment given against them, and as Lord of hosts turned them out of 1b; 
and made his people “Israel tread upon their high places ;” dividing each 
tribe an inheritance by line, and making them to dwell in the houses of those 
whom they had destroyed. God could have turned the uninhabited, unculti- 
vated wilderness (which epentiane was almost as much compass of ground as 

Canaan) into fruitful soil, and have planted them there; but the land he 

designed them was to be a type of heaven, and therefore must be the glory 

of + lands ; it must likewise be fought for, for “the kingdom of heaven sutferg 
violence. 

Thirdly. The sins of Israel after they were settled in Canaan, ver. 56—58. 
The children were like their fathers, and brought their old corruptions into 
their new habitations; though God had done so much for them, yet “they 
tempted and provoked the most high God still.” He gave them his testimonies 
but they did not keep them; ny began very promisingly, but they turned 
back; gave God good words, but dealt unfaithfully ; and were like a deceitful 
bow, which seemed likely to send the arrow to the mark, but when it is drawn, 
breaks, and drops the arrow at the archer’s foot, or, perhaps makes it recoil in 
his face. There was no hold of them, nor any confidence to be put in their 
promises or professions. They seemed sometimes devoted to God, but they 
presently turned aside, and “ provoked him to anger with their high places, and 
their graven images.” Idolatry was the sin that did most easily beset them, 
and which, though they often professed their repentance for, they as often 
rela sed into. It was spiritual adultery either to worship idols, or to worship 
God by images, as if he had been an idol; and therefore by it they are said to 
move him to jealousy, Deu. xxxii. 16, 21. 

Fourthly. ‘The judgments God brought upon them for these sins. Their 
lace in Canaan would no more secure them in a sinful way than their descent 
rom Israel; “You only have I known of all the families of the earth, therefore 

I will punish you,” Am. iii. 2. Idolatry is winked at among the Gentiles, but 

not in Israel. 

1. God was displeased with them; ver. 59, “ When God heard this,” when he 
heard the cry of their iniquity which came up before him, * he was wroth,” he 
took it very heirously, as well he might, “and he greatly abhorred Israel,” 
whom he had greatly foved and delighted in. They that had been the people 
of his choice became the generation of his wrath. Pre¢naiplacus sins, idola- 
tries especially, render even Israelites odious to God’s holiness, and obnoxious 
to his justice. F 

2. He deserted his tabernacle among them, and removed the defence which 
was upon that glory, ver. 60. God never leaves us till we leave him, never with- 
draws till we have driven him from us. His name is Jealous, and he is a jealous 
God, and therefore no marvel if a people whom he had betrothed to himself 
be loathed and rejected, and he refuse to cohabit with them any longer, when 
they have embraced the bosom of a stranger. The tabernacle at Silo was the 
tent God had placed among men, in which God would in very deed dwell with 
men upon earth; but when his people treacherously forsook it, he justly for- 
sook it, and then all its glory departed. Israel has small joy of the tabernacle 
without the presence of God in it. 

3. He gave up all into the hands of the enemy. Those whom God forsakes 
become an ee pres to the destroyer. The Philistines are sworn enemies to 
the Israel of God, and no less so to the God of Israel, and yet God will make 
use of them to be a scourge to his people. Ist. God permits them to take the 
ark prisoner, and carry it off as a trophy of their victory, to shew that he had 
not only forsaken the tabernacle, but even the ark itself, which shall now be no 
longer a token of his presence; ver. 61, “He delivered his strength into cap- 
tivity,” as if it had been weakened and overcome, and his glory fell under the 
disgrace of being abandoned into the enemies’ hands. We have the story 
1 Sam, ivy. 11. When the ark is become as a stranger among Israelites, no 
marvel if it soon be made a prisoner among Philistines. 2nd. He-suffers the 
armies of Israel to be routed by the Philistines; ver. 62, 63, “ He gave his peo- 
ple over unto the sword,” to the sword of his own justice, and of the enemies’ 
rage, for “he was wroth with his inheritance;” and that wrath of his was “ the 
fire which consumed their young men,” in the prime of their time, by the sword 
or sickness, and made such a devastation of them, that “their maidens were 
not praised,” that is, “were not given in marriage,” which is honourable in 
all; because there were no young men for them to be given to; and because 
the distresses and calamities of Israel were so many and great, that the joys 
of marriage solemnities were judged unseasonable; and it was said, “ Blessed 

_is the womb that beareth not.” General destructions produce a scarcity 
of men; Jsa. xiii. 12, “1 will make a man more precious than fine gold,” so 
that “seven women shall take hold of one man,” /sa. iv. 1: compare ch. iii. 25. 
Yet this was not the worst: 3rd. Even their priests that attended the ark fell 
by the sword, Hophni and Phinehas. Justly they fell, for they “made them- 
selves vile,” and were “sinners before the Lord exceedingly ;” and their priest- 
hood was so far from being their protection, that it aggravated their sin, and 
hastened their fall; and justly did they fall by the sword, because they exposed 
themselves in the field of battle without call or warrant ; and we throw our- 
selves out of God's protection when we go out of our place and out of the way 
of our duty. When the priests fell “their widows made no lamentation,” 
ver. 64. “All the ceremonies of mourning were lost and buried in substantial 

rief. The widow of Phinehas, instead of lamenting her husband's death, died 
fierself, when she had called her son Ichabod, 1 Sam. iv. 19. 

to them, and his [ovate appearances for 

them after this. We read not of their repentance and return to God, but God 

was grieved for the miseries of Israel, Jud. x. 16, and concerned for his own 
honour, “fearing the wrath of the enemy, lest they should behave themselves 
strangely,” Deu. xxxii. 27; and therefore, “then the Lord awaked as one out 
of sleep, and like a mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine,” ver. 65, 
not only like one that is raised out of sleep, and recovers himself from the 
slumber, which by drinking he was overcome with, who then regardeth that 
which before he seemed wholly to neglect, and to be mindless of; but like one 
that is refreshed with sleep, and whose heart is made glad by the sober and 
moderate use of wine, and is therefore the more lively and vigorous, and fit 
for business. When God had delivered the ark of his strength into captivity, 
as one jealous of his honour, he soon put forth the arm of his strength to rescue 
it ; stirred up his strength to do great things for his people. 

1. He plagued the Philistines that held the ark in captivity, ver. 66. He smote 
them with emerods in the hinder parts, wounded them behind, as if they were 
fleeing from him, even then when they thought themselves more than con- 
querors. He put them to reproach, and they themselves helped to make it a 
perpetual reproach by the golden images of their emerods, which they returned 
ith the ark for a trespass offering, | Sam. vi. 5, to remain in perpetuam rei 
memoriam,—‘ as a perpetual memorial.’ Note, Sooner or later God will glorify 


Fifthly. God’s return in mere 
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himself by putting disgrace upon his enemies, then when they are most elevatea 
with their successes. 
_ 2. He provided a new settlement for his ark, after it had been some muuths 
in captivity, and some years in obscurity. He did indeed refuse the tabernacle 
of Joseph, he never sent it back to Shiloh, in the tribe of Ephraim, ver. 67. ‘I'he 
ruins of that ylace were standing monuments of Divine justice, * Go see what 
I did to Shiloh,” Jer. vii. 12. But he did not wholly take away the glory trois 
Israel; the moving of the ark is not the removing of it; Shiloh has lost it, bur 
Israel has not. God will have a chureh in the world, and a kingdom amony 
men, though this or that place may have its candlestick removed; nay, the 
rejection of Shiloh is the election of Zion, as, long after, the fall of the Jews 
was the riches of the Gentiles, Rom. xi. 12. When God chose not the tribe 
of Ephraim, of which tribe Joshua was, he chose the tribe of Judah, ver. 6s, 
because of that tribe Jesus was to be, who is greater than Joshua. Kirjath- 
jearim, the place to which the ark was brought after its rescue out of the hands 
of the Philistines, was in the tribe of Judah. There it took possession of that 
tribe; but thence it was removed to Zion, “that mount Zion which he loved,” 
ver. 61, which was “ beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth;” there 
it was that he “ built his sanctuary like high palaces, and like the earth.” David 
indeed erected only a tent for the ark; but a temple was then designed and 
here for, and finished by his son. And that was, Ist. A very stately place. 
t was built like the palaces of princes, and the great men of the earth; nay, it 
excelled them all in splendour and magnificence. Solomon built it, and yet 
here it is said God built it, for his father had taught him, perhaps with refer- 
ence to this undertaking, that “ Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it,” Ps. exxvii. 1, which is a psalm for Solomon. 2nd: A very 
stable place, like the earth. Though not to continue as long as the earth, yet 
while it was to continue it was as firm as the earth, which God upholds by the 
word of his power, and it was not finally destroyed till the gospel temple was 
erected, which is to continue as long as the sun and moon endure, Ps. Lxxxix. 30, 37, 
and against which the gates of hell shall never prevail. 

3. He set a good government over them; a monarchy, and a monarch after 
his own heart. “ He chose David his servant” out of all the thousands of Israel, 
and put the sceptre into his hand, out of whose loins Christ was to come, and 
who was to be a type of him, ver. 70. Concerning David observe here, 

Ist. The meanness of his beginning. His extraction indeed was great, for he 
descended from the prince of the tribe of Judah; but his education was poor. 
He was bred not ascholar, not a soldier, but ashepherd; he was taken from the 
sheepfolds, as Moses was; for God delights to put honour upon the humble and 
diligent, to raise the poor out of the dust, and to set them among princes; and 
sometimes finds those most fit for public 4 ‘tion that have spent the beginning 
of their time in solitude and contemplation. The Son of David was upbraided 
with the obscurity of his original, “Is not this the carpenter?” David was 
taken—he doth not say from leading the rams, but—from following the ewes, 
especially those great with young, which intimated that of all the good proper- 
ties of a shepherd, he was most remarkable for his tenderness and compassion 
to those of his flock that most needed it. This temper of mind fitted him for 
government; and made him a type of Christ, who when he feeds his Hock 
hke a shepherd, doth with a particular care “gently lead those that are with 
young,” Jsa. xl. 11. ‘ 

2nd. The greatness of his advancement. God preferred him “to feed Jacob 
his people,” ver. 71. It was a great honour God put upon him in advancing 
him to be a king, especially to be king over Jacob and Israel, God’s peculiar 
people, near and dear to him; but withal it was a great trust reposed in him 
when he was charged with the conduct of those that were God’s own inherit- 
ance. God advanced him to the throne that he might feed them, not that he 
might feed himself; that he might do good, not that he might make his family 
great. It is the charge given to all the under shepherds, both magistrates aud 
ministers, that they feed the flock of God. " [ 

3rd. The happiness of his management. David having so great a trust put 
into his hands, obtained mercy of the Lord to be found both skilful and faithful 
in the discharge of it; ver. 72, “So he fed them;” he ruled them, and taught 
them, guided and rotected them, First. Very honestly ; he did it “according 
to the integrity of his heart,” aiming at, nothing else but the glory of God, anc 
the good of the people committed to his es The principles of his religion 
were the maxims of his government, which he administered, not with carnal 
policy, but with godly sincerity, by the grace of God, In every thing he did 
he meant well, and had no by-end in view. Second/y. Very discreetly. He 
did it “by the skilfulness of his hands ;” he was not only very sincere in what 
he designed, but very prudent in what he did, and chose out the most proper 
means in pursuit of his end; for his God did instruct him to discretion. Happy 
the people that are under such a government; and with good reason doth the 
psalmist make this the finishing crowning instance of God’s favour to Israel, 
for David was a type of Christ, the great and good Shepherd, who was humbled 
first, and then exalted, and of whom it was foretold, that he should be filled 
with the spirit of wisdom and understanding, and should judge and reprove 
with equity, /sa. xi. 3,4. On the integrity of his heart, and the skilfulness of 
his hands, all his subjects may entirely rely, and of the increase of his goveru- 
ment and people there shall be no end. 
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This psalm, if penned with any particular event in view, is, with most probability, made 
to refer to the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, and the woful havoc made of 
the Jewish nation by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar. It is set to the same tune, 
as 1 may say, with the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and that weeping prophet borrows 
two verses out of it, (ver. 6, 7,) and makes use of them in his prayer, Jer. ii. 25. Some 
think it was penned long before by the spirit of prophecy, prepared for the use of the 
church in that cloudy and dark day; others, that it was penned then by the spirit of 
prayer, either by a prophet named Asaph, or some other prophet for the sous of Asaph. 
Whatever the particular occasion was, we have here, I. A representation of the very 
deplorable condition that the people of God were in at this time, ver, i—5. IIA 
petition to God for succour and relief, that their enemies might be reckoned with, 
ver. 6, 7, 10, 12; that their sins might be pardoned, ver. 8, 9; and that they might be 
delivered, ver. 11. III. A plea taken from the readiness of his people to praise him, 
ver. 13. In times of the church’s peace and prosperity, this psalm may, in the singing 
of it, give us occasion to bless God that we are not thus trampled on and insulted; but 
it is especially seasonable in a day of treading down and perplexity, for the exciting 
of our desires towards God, and the encouragement of our faith in him as the church's 


pa A Psalm of Asaph. 
GOD, the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; 
Thy holy temple have they defiled ; 
They have laid Jerusalem on heaps. ; 
2 The dead bodies of thy servants kave they given 


lxxviii. 51. The two clauses of this verse are not merely a paral- 
lelism, but have very nearly the same meaning. “The first-born” 
are the chief of the strength of Egypt; and Egypt is Ham. 

Ixxviii. 54. “The border of his sanciuary ” is literally “the border 
of his holiness,” i.e., his holy border, or Canaan, — The “mountain” 
may be the land of promise in general, or Zion in particular. For 
the word “ purchased” we should rather prefer “acquired,” or took 


possession of. 


lxxviii. 57. “A deceitful bow” is one which is feeble and un4t for 
accurate shooting. 

Ixxviii. 63. For “were not given to marriage” some understand 
“ did not lament,” as the Greek and Latin express it. 

Ixxviii. 64. One Chaldee Targum of this verse is, “ When the 
Philistines took captive the ark of the Lord, the priests Hophni and 
Phinehas fell by the sword in Shiloh; and when they brought the 
news his wives did not lament, for they died on the same day.” 
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Ta be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 

The flesh of thy saints 

Unto the beasts of the earth. [salem ; 
8 Their blood have they shed like water round about Jeru- 
And there was none to bury them. 
We are become a reproach to our neighbours, 
A scorn and derision to them that are round about us. 
5 How long, Lorp ? wilt thou be angry for ever ? 

Shall thy jealousy burn hke fire ? 


ee. 


We have here a sad complaint exhibited in the court of heaven. The world 
is full of complaints, and so is the church too, for 1t not only suffers with it, but 
from it, as a lily among thorns. God is complained to; whither should children 
go with their grievances but to their father, to such a father as is able and 
willing to help? The heathen are complained of, who being themselves aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, were sworn enemies to it. Though they 
knew not God, nor owned him, yet God having them in a chain, the church 
very fitly appeals to him against them, for he is King of nations, to overrule 
them, to judge among the heathen, and King of saints, to favour and protect 
them. 

First. They complain here of the anger of their enemies, and the outrageous 
fury of the oppressor, exerted, ine 4 

1. Against places, ver. 1. They did all the mischief they could, Ist. To 
the holy land; they invaded that; and made inroads into it; “The heathen are 
eome into thine inheritance,” to plunder that, and lay it waste. Canaan was 
dearer to the pious Israelites, as it was God’s inheritance, than as it was their 
own; as it was the land in which God was known, and his name was great, 
than as it was the land in which they were bred and born, and which they 
and their ancestors had been long in possession of. Note, Injuries done to 
religion should grieve us more than even those done to common right, nay, 
to our own right. We should better bear to see our own inheritance wasted, 
than God’s inheritance. This psalimist had mentioned it in the foregoing psalm 
as an instance of God’s great tavour to Israel, that he had cast out the heathen 
before them, Ps. lxxviii. 55. But see what a change sin made; now the heathen 
are suffered to pour in upon them. 2nd. To the holy city; “they have laid 
Jerusalem on heaps,” heaps of rubbish, such heaps as are raised over graves. 
(so some). ‘The inhabitants were buried in the ruins of their own houses, and 
their dwelling-places became their sepulchres, their long homes. 3rd. To the 
holy house; that sanctuary which God had built like high palaces, and which 
was thought to be established as the earth, was now laid level with the ground. 
“Thy holy temple have they defiled,” by entering into it and laying it waste, 

od’s own people had defiled it by their sins, and therefore God suffered their 
enemies to defile it by their insolence. 

2. Against persons, against the bodies of God’s people, and farther their malice 
could not reach. Ist. They were prodigal of their blood, and killed them with- 
out mercy; their eye did not spare, nor did they give any quarter; ver. 3, 
“Their blood have they shed like water,” wherever they met with them, round 
about Jerusalem, in all the avenues to the city; whoever went out or came in 
was waited for of the sword. Abundance of human. blood was shed, so that 
the channels of water ran with blood: and they did it with no more reluctancy 
or regret than if they had spilled so much water; little thinking that every 
drop of it will be reckoned for in the day when “ God shall make inquisition for 
blood.” 2nd. They were abusive to their dead bodies; when they had killed 
them they would let none bury them. Nay, those that were buried, even the 
“dead bodies of God’s servants, the flesh of his saints,’ whose names and 
memories they had a particular spite at, they digged up again, and “gave them 
to be meat to the fowls of the heaven, and to the beasts of the earth;” or at 
least they left those so exposed whom they slew; they hung them in chains, 
which was in a particular manner grievous to the Jews to see, because God 
had given them an express law against this, as a barbarous thing, Deu. xxi, 23. 
This inhuman usage of Christ’s witnesses is foretold Rev. xi. 9, and thus even 
the dead bodies were witnesses against their persecutors. ‘This is mentioned 
(saith Austin, De Civ. Dei, lib. i. cap. 12,) not as an instance of the misery of the 

ersecuted,—for the bodies of the saints shall rise in glory, however they 
evan meat to the birds and the fowls,—but of the malice of their persecutors. 

3. Against their names; ver. 4, “ We” that survive “are become a reproach 
to our neighbours,” they all study to abuse us, and load us with contempt, and 
represent us as ridiculous, or odious, or both, upbraiding us with our sins and 
with our sufferings, or giving the lie to our relation to God, and expectations 
from him; so that we are become ‘‘a scorn and derision to them that are round 
about us.” If God's professing people degenerate from what themselves and 
their fathers were, they must expect to be told of it; and it is well if a just 
reproach will help to bring us to a true repentance. But it has been the lot 
of the Gospel Israel to be made unjustly a reproach and derision; the apostles 
themselves were counted as the oftscouring of all things. 

Secondly. They wonder more at God’s anger, ver. 5. This they discern in the 
anger of their neighbours, and this they complain most of, “ How long, Lord 
wilt thou be angry ?” Shall it be “for ever?” This intimates that they desired 
no more but that God would be reconciled to them, that his anger might be 
turned away. and then the remainder of men’s wrath would be restrained. 
Note, ‘Those who desire God’s favour as better than life, cannot but dread and 
deprecate his wrath as worse than death. 


6 Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that have not 
known thee, 
And upon the kingdoms that have not called upon thy 
7 For they have devoured Jacob, [name. 
And laid waste his dwelling place. 
8 O remember not against us former iniquities ; 
Let thy tender mercies speedily prevent us: 
For we are brought very low. 
9 Help us, O God of our salvation, 
‘For the glory of thy name: 
And deliver us, and purge away our sins, 
For thy name's sake. 
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|10 Wherefore should the heathen say, Where zs their God ¥ 
Let him be known among the heathen in our sight 
By the revenging of the blood of thy servants which is 
11 Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee; [shed. 
According to the greatness of thy power 
Preserve thou those that are appointed to die ; 
12 And render unto our neighbours sevenfold into thei 
bosom 
Their reproach, wherewith they have reproached thee, 
18 So we thy people and sheep of thy pasture [ Lord. 
Will give thee thanks for ever: 
We will shew forth thy praise to all generations. 


The petitions here put up to God, are very suitable to the present distresses 
of the church, and they have pleas to enforce them interwoven with them, 
taken mostly from God’s honour. 

First. They pray that God would so turn away his anger from them, as te 
turn it npn those that persecuted and abused them; ver. 6, “ Pour out thy 
wrath,” the full vials of it, “upon the heathen;” let them wring out the dregs 
of it and drink them. This prayer is in effect a prophecy, in which “the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men.” Observe here, 1. The character of those he prays against; they are 
such as have not known God, nor called upon his name. And the reason wh 
men do not call upon God is because they do not know him, how able an 
willing he is to help them. They that persist in ignorance of God, and neglect 
of prayer, are the ungodly, who live without God in the world. There are 
kingdoms that know not God, and obey not the Gospel, but neither their 
multitude, nor their force united, will secure them from his just Judgments. 
2. Their crime; “They have devoured Jacob,” ver. 7. And that is crime 
enough in the account of Him who reckons those that touch his people, touch 
the apple of his eye. They have not only disturbed, but devoured Jacob; not 
| only encroached upon his dwelling-place, the land of Canaan, but have laid it 
waste by plundering and depopulating it. 3. Their condemnation, ‘ Pour out, 
thy wrath” upon them; do not only restrain them from doing farther mischief, 
but reckon with them for the mischief they have done. 

Secondly. They pray for the pardon of sin, which they own to be the pro- 
curing cause of all their calamities. How unrighteous seever men were, God 
was righteous in permitting them to do what they did. They pray, 

1, That God would not remember against them their former iniquities, ver. 8. 
Either their own former iniquities, that now they were old they might not be 
made to possess the iniquities of their youth. Or, the former iniquities of their 
people, the sins of their ancestors. In the captivity of Babylon former iniquities 
were brought to account ; but God promiseth not again to do so, Jer. xxxi. 29, 305 
and so they pray, Remember not against us our first sins; which some make to 
look as far back as the golden calf, because that God said, “In the day when 
I visit, 1 will visit for this sin” of theirs “upon them,” Fz. xxxii. 34. If the 
children by repentance and reformation cut off the entail of the parents’ sin, 
they may in faith pray that God will not remember them against them. en 
9d, parcons sin he blots it out, and remembers it no mure. 

2. That he would purge away their sins they had been lately guilty of, by the 
guilt of which their minds and consciences had been defiled. ‘“ Deliver us, and 

urge away our sins,” ver. 9. Then deliverances from trouble are granted in 
ove, and are mercies indeed, when they are grounded upon the pardon of sin, 
and flow from that; we should therefore be more earnest with God in prayer 
for the removal of our sins, than for the removal of our afflictions; and the 
pardon of them is the foundation and sweetness of our deliverances. 

Thirdly, They pray that God would work deliverance and salvation for 
them, and bring their troubles to a good end, and that speedily; “ Let thy 
tender mercies speedily prevent us,” ver. 8. They had no hopes but from God's 
mercies, his tender mercies; their case was so deplorable that they looked upon 
themselves as the proper objects of Divine compassion; and so near to des- 
perate, that unless Divine mercy did speedily interpose to prevent their ruin, 
they were undone. ‘This whets their importunity, ‘“ Lord, help us, Lord, de- 
liver us;” help us under our troubles, that we may bear them well; help us out 
of our troubles, that the spirit may not fail. Deliver us from sin, from sinking, 
Three things they plead: 1. The great distress they were reduced to; “ We 
are brought very low ;” and being low, shall be lost, if thou help us not. The 
lower we are brought, the more need we have of help from heaven, and the 
more will Divine power be magnified in raising us up. 2. Their dependence 
upon him; “Thou art the God of our salvation,” who alone canst help, “ Sai- 
yation belongeth to the Lord,” and whom we expect help from; for “in the 
Lord alone is the salvation of his people.” They who make God the God of 
their salvation shall find him so. 3. The interest of his own honour in their 
case. They plead no merit of theirs, they pretend to none ; but, “ Help us for © 
the glory of thy name;” pardon us “for thy name’s sake.” The best encou- 
ragements in prayer are those that are taken from God only, and those things 
whereby he has made himself known. ‘Two things are insinuated in this plea: 
Ist. That God’s name and honour would be greatly injured if he did not deliver 
them; for those that derided them blasphemed God, as if he were weak and 
could not help them, or withdrawn, and would not; therefore they plead, 
ver. 10, “ Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is their God?” He has 
forsaken them, and forgotten them; and this they get b worship ing a God 
whom they cannot see. (Nil preter nubes et cali numen adorant,—‘ They adore 
no other divinity than the clouds and the sky.’—Juv.) That which was their 
praise, that they served a God that is every where, was now turned to their 
reproach and his too, that they served a God that is nowhere. Lord, say they, 
make it to appear that thou art, by making it to appear that thou art with us, 
and for us; that when we are asked, “ Where is four God?” we may be able 
to say, He is nigh unto us in all that which we call upon him for; and you see 
he is so by what he doth for us. 2nd. That God’s name and honour would 
be greatly advanced if he did deliver them; his mercy would be glorified 
in delivering them that were so miserable and helpless. By making bare his 
everlasting arm on their behalf, he, would make unto himself an everlasting 
name; and their deliverance would bea type and figure of the great salvation 
which, in the fulness of time, Messiah the Prince would work out, to the glory 
of God’s name. . , 

Fourthly, They pray that God would avenge them on their adversarie| 
1. For their cruelty and barbarity, ver, 10. Let the avenging of our blend 
(according to the ancient law, Gen. vi. 6,) be known among the heathen, let 
them be made sensible that what judgments are brought upon them are puni 
ments of the wrong they have done to us, and let this be in our sight; and by 
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Ixxviii. 65. The sense of this verse seems to be, “ And the Lord 
awoke as one that had slept, as a mighty man that had been over- 
come by wine.” Some understand the second clause of “a mighty 
man whom his wine excites,” or stimulates. This seems to be the 
idea of the Prayer-Book version, “like a giant refreshed with wine.” 
The Douay version, following the Latin, has, “as a mighty man 
having surfeited of wine.’ Whatever may be the precise form of the 


translation required, the psalmist clearly meany that the Lord awakes || 
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in his might like a warrior after a heuvy sleep. It is not possible 
that the Lord should be here compared to a warrior inflamed with 
wine, because the waking and not the drinking is the point to be 
rendered prominent. 

Ixxviii. 69. For “like high palaces” we prefer to render “like 
high places,” or perhaps, “like heaven.” Some think the sense is 
that like the lofty, or eminent men, he built his sanctuary. The 
Prayer-Book version is free and conjectural, “there he built his 
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this meens let God be known among the heathen, as the God to whom venge- 
ance be.ongs, Ps. xciy. 1, and the God that espouseth his people’s cause. Those 
that have intoxicated themselves with the blood of the saints shall have blood 
given them to drink, for they are worthy. 
ver. 12, “render to them their reproach.” The indignities which by word and 


deed they have done to the people of God himself. and his name, let them be |; them see it to their satisfaction. 


repaid to them with interest. The reproach wherewith men have reproached 
us only, we must leave it to God whether he will render it to them or no, and 
must pray that he would forgive them; but the reproach wherewith they have 
blasphemed God himself, we may in faith pray that God would render it seven- 
fold into their bosoms, so as to strike at their hearts, to humble them, and 
bring them to repentance. ‘This prayer is a prophecy of the same import with 
that of Enoch, that God will convince sinners of all their hard speeches which 
they have spoken against him, Jude 15, and will return them into their own 
bosoms by everlasting terrors at the remembrance of them. 

Fifthly. They pray that God would find out a way for the rescue of his poor 
prisoners, sspedally the condemned prisoners, ver. 11. The case of their bre- 
thren that were fallen into the hands of the enemy was very sad; they were 
kept close prisoners, and because they durst not be heard to bemoan them- 
selves, they vented their griefs in seep and silent sighs. All their breathing 
was sighing, and so was their praying. They were appointed to die, as sheep for 
the slaughter, and had received the sentence of death within themseives. ‘This 
deplorable case the psalmist recommends, 1. To the Divine pity; “ Let their 
sighs come up before thee,” and be thou pleased to take cognizance of their 
moans. 2. To the Divine power; “ According to the greatness of thy arm,” 
which no creature can contest with; “ Preserve thou those that are appointed 
to die” from the death to which they are appointed. Man’s extremity is God’s 
oppertunity, to appear for his people: see 2 Cor. i. 8—10. 

ixthly. They promise the returns of praise for the answers of prayer ; ver. 13, 
So we will give thee thanks for ever.” Observe, 1. How they please them- 
selves with their relation to God; though we are “ppt tere and brought low, 
yet we are the sheep of thy pasture; not disowned and cast off by thee for 
all this; ‘“‘ We are thine, save us.” 2. How they promise themselves an oppor- 
tunity of praising God for their deliverance; which they therefore desired, and 
would bid welcome, because it would furnish them with matter for thanks- 
giving, and put their hearts in tune for that excellent work, the work of heaven. 
3. How they oblige themselves not only to ees God thanks at present, but to 
shew forth his praise unto all generations, that is, to do all they could, both to 
perpetuate the remembrance of God’s favours to them, and to engage their 

osterity to keep up the work of praise. 4. How they plead this with God; 
ord, appear for us against our enemies, for if they get the better, they will 
blaspheme thee, ver. 12; but if we be delivered we will praise thee. Lord, we 
are that people of thine, which thou hast formed for thyself, to shew forth thy 
raise ; if we be cut off, whence shall that rent, that tribute, be raised? Note, 
hose lives that are entirely devoted to God’s praise, are assuredly taken under 


his protection. © 
PSALM LXXX. 


This psalm is much to the same purpose with the next foregoing. Some think it was 
penned upon occasion of the desolation and captivity of the ten tribes, as the foregoing 
psalm of the two. But many were the distresses of the Israel of God, many, perhaps, 
which are not recorded in the sacred history, some whereof might give occasion for the 
drawing up of this psalm, which is proper to be sung in the day of Jacob's trouble; and 
if, in singing it, we express a true love to the church, and a hearty concern for its 
interest, with a firm confidence in God’s power to help it out of its greatest distresses, we 
make melody with our hearts to the Lord. The psalmist here, I. Begs for the tokens 
of God’s presence with them, and favour to them, ver. I—3. II. He complains of the 
present rebukes they were under, ver. 4—7. III. He illustrates the present desolations 
of the church by the comparison of a vine and a vineyard; which had flourished, but 
was now destroyed, ver. 8—16. IV. He concludes with prayer to God for the preparing 
of mercy for them, and the preparing of them for mercy, ver. 17—19. This, as many 
psalms before and after, relate to the public interests of God’s Israel, which ought to lie 
nearer our hearts than any secular interest of our own. se 


To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim-Eduth, A Psalm of Asaph. 
IVE ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 
Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock ; 
Thou that dwellest between the cherubims, shine forth. 
Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh stir up thy 
And come and save us. [strength, 
8 Turn us again, O God, and cause thy face to shine ; 
And we shall be saved. 
O Lorp God of hosts, [people ? 
How long wilt thou be angry against the prayer of thy 
5 Thou feedest them with the bread of tears ; 

And givest them tears to drink in great measure. 
6 Thou makest us a strife unto our neighbours : 

And our enemies laugh among themselves. 
7 Turn us again, O God of hosts, 


And cause thy face to shine ; and we shall be saved. 


The psalmist here in the name of the church applies himself to God by prayer 
with reference to the present afflicted state of Israel. . 

First. He entreats God’s favour for them, ver. 1, 2, that is all in all to the 
sanctuary when it is desolate, and is to be sought in the first place. Observe 
1. How he eyes God in his address; as the Shepherd of Israel, whom he had 
ealled the sheep of his pasture, Ps. Ixxix. 13, under whose conduct and care 
Israel was, as the sheep under the care and conduct of the shepherd. Christ is 
the great and good shepherd, to whom we may in faith commit the custody of 
his sheep that were given to him. He leads Joseph like a flock to the best 
pastures, and out of the way of danger; if Joseph follow him not as obse- 

niously as the sheep do the shepherd, it is his own fault. He dwells between 
the cherubims, where he is rea i to receive petitions, and to give directions. 
The mercy-seat was between the cherubims, and it is very comfortable in 

rayer to look up to God as sitting on a throne of grace, and that it is so to us 
is owing to the great propitiation, for the mercy-seat was the propitiatory. 
2. What he expects sha desires from God, That he would give ear to the ery 
of their miseries, and of their prayers; that he would shine forth both in his 
own glory, and in favour and in kindness to his people; that he would shew 
himself, and smile on them; that he would stir up his strength, that he would 


. 


temple on high;” and yet, if we substitute “sanctuary ” for 
“temple,” it may be defended. 

lxxix. Title. This psalm is manifestly more modern than the time 
of Asaph, and can scarcely be older than the fall of Jerusalem under 
Nebuchadnezzar. It has been thought to be as recent as the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, but this is very improbable. 

lxxix. 6. The words of this verse also occur in Jer. x. 25, with a 
slight difference. Rosenmiiller says this verse and the next are taken 


| excite it, and exert it: it had seemed to slumber, Lord, awaken it; his cause 
| met with great opposition, and the enemies threatened to overpower it, Lord, 
put forth thy strength so much the more, and come for salvation to us; be to 


2. For their insolence and scorn, | thy people a powerful help, and a present help. Lord, do this before Ephraim, 


Benjamin, and Manasseh; that is, in the sight of all the tribes of Israel, let 
i Perhaps these three tribes are named because 
they were the tribes which formed that squadron of the camp of Israel that in 
| their march through the wilderness followed next after the tabernacle ; so that 
before them the ark of God’s strength rose to scatter their enemies. 

Secondly. He complains of God's displeasure against them; God was angry, 
and he dreads that more than any thing, ver. 4. 1. It was great anger: he 
apprehended that God was angry against the prayer of his people; not only 
that he was angry notwithstanding their prayers, by which they hoped to turn 
away his wrath from them, but he was angry with their prayers; though they 
were his own people that prayed. That God should be angry at the sins of his 
people, and at the prayers of his enemies, is not strange; but that he should be 
angry at the prayers of his ant aye is strange indeed. He not only delayed to 
answer them, that he often doth in love, but he was displeased at them. If he 
be really angry at the ot of his people, we may be sure it is because they 
ask amiss, Jas. iv, 3. 7 hey pray, but they do not wrestle in prayer, their ends 
are not right, or there is some secret sin harboured and indulged in them; they 
do not lift up pure hands, or with wrath and doubting. But perhaps it is only 
in their own apprehension; he seems angry with their prayers when really he 
1s not; for thus he will try their patience and perseverance in prayer} as 
Christ tried the woman of Canaan when he said, “It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to dogs.” 2. It was anger that had continued a 
great while. ‘“ How long wilt thou be angry?” We have still continued pray- 
ings and yet are still under thy frowns. 

ow the tokens of God’s displeasure, which they had been long under, were 
both their sorrow and shame. 1st. Their sorrow, ver. 5, ‘Thou feedest them 
with the bread of teays.” They eat their meat from day to day in tears; this 
is the vinegar in which they dipped their morsel, Ps. xiii. 3. They had tears 
given them to drink, not now and then a taste of that bitter cup, but in great 
measure. Note, There are many that spend their time in sorrow, who yet shall 
spend their eternity in Joy. 2nd. lt was their shame, ver. 7. God by frownin 
upon them made them a strife unto their neighbours, each strove which shoul 
expose them most; and such a cheap and easy prey were they made to them, 
that all the strife was who should have the stripping and plundering of them. 
Their enemies laughed among themselves to see the frights they were in, the 
straits they were reduced to, and the disappointments they met with. When 
God is displeased with his people, we must expect to see them in tears, and 
their enemies in triumph. 

Thirdly. He prays earnestly for converting grace in order to their acceptance 
with God, and their salvation: “Turn us again, O God,” ver. 3; “Turn us 
again, O God of hosts,” ver. 7, and then “ cause thy face to shine, and we shall 
be saved.” It is the burthen of the song, for we have it again, ver. 19. ‘They 
are conscious to themselves that they have gone astray from God and their 
duty, and have turned aside into sinful ways, and that was it that provoked 
God to hide his face from them, and to give them up into the hand of their 
enemies; and therefore they desire to begin their work at the right end; Lord, 
turn us to thee in a way of repentance and reformation, and then, no doubt, 
thou wouldst return to us in a way of mercy and deliverance. Observe, 1. No 
salvation but from God’s favour; “cause thy face to shine,” let us have thy 
love, and the light of thy countenance, and then we shall be saved. 2, No 
obtaining favour with God unless we be converted to him, We must turn 
again to God from the world and the flesh, and then he will cause his face to 
shine upon us. 3. Noconversion to God but by his own grace; we must frame 
our doings to turn to him, Hos. v. 4, and then pray earnestly for his grace, 
“Turn thou me, and I shall be turned;” pleading that gracious promise 
Pr. i, 23,“ Turn you at my reproof, behold I will pour out my Spirit unto you. 
The prayer here is for a national conversion. In this method we must pray for 
national mercies, that what is amiss may be amended, and then our grievances 
would be soon redressed. National holiness would secure national happiness. 


8 Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: 
Thou hast cast out the heathen, and planted it. 
9 Thou preparedst room before it, 
And didst cause it to take deep root, 
And it filled the land. 
The hills were covered with the shadow of it, 
And the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
She sent out her boughs unto the sea, 
And her branches unto the river. 
Why hast thou ¢hen broken down her hedges, 
So that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? 
The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
And the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 
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14 Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts: 
Look down from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine, 


from Jeremiah, but it is possible the contrary may be the fact, as 
the context here suggests. 

lxxx. 2. Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph, are here 
mentioned with Benjamin, probably because Joseph and Benjamin 
were sons of the same mother. 

Ixxx. 8. “Turn us again,” according to the Chaldee, means restore 
us from captivity; others explain it “refresh us,” or simply “ restore 
us,” which last we prefer. 
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15 And the vineyard which thy nght hand hath planted, 
And the branch ¢hat thou madest strong for thyself 


16 J¢ is burned with fire, z¢ 7s cut down : 
They perish at the rebuke of thy countenance. 
17 Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, 
Upon the son of man whom thou madest strong for thy- 
18 So will not we go back from thee: [self. 
Quicken us, and we will call upon thy name. 
19 Turn us again, O Lorp God of hosts, 


Cause thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. 


The psalmist is here presenting his suit for the Israel of God, and pressing it 
home at the throne of grace, pleading with God for mercy and grace for them. 
‘The church is here represented as a vine, ver. 8, 14, and a vineyard, ver. 15, 
The root of this vine is Christ, Rom. xi. 28. The branches are believers, 
Jno. xv.5. The church is like a vine, weak, and needing support; unsightly, 
and having an unpromising outside, but spreading and truitful, and its fruit 
most excellent. ‘'he church is a choice and noble vine; we have reason to 
acknowledge the goodness of God, that he has planted such a vine in the 
wilderness of this world, and preserved it to this day. Now observe here, 

First. How tne vine of the Old Testament church was planted at first. It 
was brought out of Egypt with a high hand, the heathen were cast out of 
Canaan to make room for it; seven nations to make room for that one. ‘Thou 
didst sweep before it,’ so some read ver. 9, to make clear work; the nations 
were swept away as dirt with the besom of destruction. God, having made 
room for it and planted it, he caused it to take deep root by a happy establish- 
ment of their government both in church and state; which was so firm that, 
though their neighbours about them oft attempted it, they could not prevail to 
yuck it up. 

: Secondly. How it spreadand flourished. 1. The land of Canaan itself was fully 
yeopled. At first they were not so numerous as to replenish it, Wa. xxiii. 29. 
Bat in Solomon’s time Judah and Israel were many as the sand of the sea; the 
land was filled with them, and yet such a fruitful land that it was not over- 
stocked, ver. 16. The hills of Canaan were covered with their shadow, and the 
branches, though they extend themselves far like those of the vine, yet were 
not weak like them, but as strong as those of the goodly cedars ; Israel not only 
had abundance of men, but those mighty men of valour. 2. They extended 
their conquests and dominion to the neighbouring countries ; ver. 11, “She sent 
out her boughs to the sea,” the great sea westward, “and her branches to the 
river,” to the river of Egypt southward, the river of Damascus northward, or 
rather, the river Euphrates eastward, Gen. xv. 18. Nebuchadnezzar’s great- 
ness is represented by a flourishing tree, Dan. iv. 20,21. But it is observable 
here concerning this vine, that it is praised for its shadow, its boughs and its 
branches, but not a word of its fruit, for Israel was an empty vine, Hos. x. 1. 
God came looking for grapes, but behold wild grapes, Jsa. v. 2. And if a vine 
do not bring forth fruit, no tree so useless, so worthless, Wze. xv. 2, 6. 

Thirdly. How it was wasted and ruined. Lord, thou hast done great things 
for this vine, and why shall it all be undone again? If it were a plant not of 
God’s planting it were not strange to see it rooted up; but shall God desert 
and abandon that which he himself gave being to? ver. 12, ‘‘ Why hast thou 
then broken down her hedges?” ‘There was a good reason for this change in 
God’s way towards them; this noble vine was become the degenerate plant of 
a strange vine, Jer. ii. 21, to the reproach of its great owner; and then no 
marvel if he took away its hedge, Jsa. v.5. Yet God’s former favours to this 
vine are urged as pleas in prayer to God, and improved as encouragements to 
faith, that for all this God would not wholly east them off. Observe, 1. The 
malice and enmity of the Gentile nations against Israel. As soon as ever God 
broke down their hedges and left them exposed, troops of enemies presently 
broke in upon them, that waited for an opportunity to destroy them. ‘They 
that passed by the way had a pluck at them; the boar out_of the wood, and the 
wild beast of the field were ready to ravage it, ver. 13. But, 2. See also the 
restraint which these cruel enemies were under, for till God had broken down 
their hedges they could not pluck a leaf of this vine. ‘The devil could not hurt 
Job so long as God continued the hedge round about him, Jobi. 10. See how 
much it is the interest of any people to keep themselves in the favour of God, 
and then they need not fear any wild beast of the field, Job v.23. But if we 
provoke God to withdraw, “our defence is departed from us,” and we are 
undone. The deplorable state of Israel is deseribed ver. 16, “It is burned 
with fire, it is cut down;” the people are treated like thorns and briars, that 
are nigh unto cursing, and whose end is to be burned, and no longer like vines, 
that are protected and cherished. “ They perish,” not through the rage of 
the wild beast and the boar, but “at the rebuke of thy countenance ;” that was 
it which they dreaded, and to which they attributed all their calamities. It is 
well or ill with us according as we are under God’s smiles or frowns. 

Fourthly. What their requests were to God hereupon. 

1. That God would help the vine, ver. 14, 15; that he would graciously take 
cognizance of its case, and do for it as he thought fit. “ Return, we beseech 
thee, O Lord of hosts,” for thou hast seemed to go away from us. ‘ Look down 
from heaven,” to which thou hast retired; from heaven, that place of prospect, 
whence thou seest all the wrongs that are done us; that place of power, 
whence thou canst send effectual relief; from heaven, where thou hast pre- 
pared thy throne of judgment, to which we appeal; and where thou hast 
prepared a better country for those that are Israelites indeed: thence give a 
gracious look, thence make a gracious visit to this vine. Take our woful 
condition into thy compassionate consideration, and for the particular fruits of 
thy pity we refer ourselves to thee. Only “behold the vineyard,” or rather 
the root, “ which thy right hand hath planted,” and which therefore we hope 
thy right hand will protect; that “branch which thou madest strong for 
thyself,” to shew fort ed praise, Zsa. xliii. 21, that with the fruit of it thou 
mightest be honoured. ord, it is formed by thyself, and for thyself, and 
therefore it may with an humble confidence be committed to thyself, and to 
thine own care. “As for God, his work is perfect.” What we read “the 
branch,” in the Hebrew is ‘ the son’ (Ben), whom in thy counsel thou hast made, 
strong for thyself. That branch was to come out of the stock of Israel, “ My) 


general, and the house of David in particular, must be preserved, and upheld, 
and kept in being. “He is the true vine,” Jno. xv. 1; Jsa. xi. 1; “ Destroy it 
not, for that blessing is in it,” Isa. Ixv. 8. 

2. That he would help the vinedresser; ver. 17, 18, “ Let thy hand be upon 
the man of thy right hand;” that king, whoever it was, of the house of David, 
that was now to go in and ont before them; let thy hand be upon him, not only 
to protect and cover him, but to own him, and strengthen him, and give him 
success We have this phrase, #zr. vii. 28,“ And I was strengthened as the 
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hand of the Lord my God was upon me.” Their king is called the man of Gud’s 
right hand, as he was the representative of their state, which was dear to God, 
as his Benjamin, the son of his right hand; and as he was president in their 
affairs, and an instrument in God’s right hand of much good to them, defending 
them from themselves and from their enemies, and directing them in the right 
way; and under shepherd under him who was the great Shepherd of Israel. 
Princes that have power must remember that they are sons of men, of Adam, 
so the word is; that if they are strong, it is God that hath made them strong, 
and he has made them so for himself, for they are his ministers to serve the 
interests of his kingdom among men; which if they do in sincerity, his hand 
shall be upon them, and we should pray in faith that it may be so; adding this 
promise, that if God will adhere to our governors we will adhere to him: “So 
will not we go back from thee;” we will never desert a cause which we see 
that God espouseth, and is the patron of. Let God be our leader, and we will 
follow him. Adding also this prayer, “ Quicken us,” put life into us, revive our 
dying interests, revive our drooping spirits, “and then we will call upon thy 
name.” We will continue to do so upon all occasions, having found it not in 
vain todoso. We cannot call upon God’s name in aright manner, unless he 
quicken us; but it is he puts life into our souls, that puts liveliness into our 
prayers. 

But many interpreters, both Jewish and Christian, apply this to the Messiah, 
the son of David, the protector and saviour of the church, and the keeper of the 
vineyard. lst. He is the man of God’s right hand; to whom he hath sworn by 
his right hand, so the Chaldee; whom he has exalted to his right hand, and 
who is indeed his right hand, the arm of the Lord, for all power is given to him. 
2nd. He is that Son of Man whom he has made strong for himself, for the 
glorifying of his name, and the advancing of the interests of his kingdom among 
men. 3rd. God’s hand is upon him throughout his whole undertaking, to bear 
him out, and carry him on, to protect and animate him, that “the good pleasure 
of the Lord might prosper in his hand.” 4th. The stability and constancy of 
believers is entirely owing to that grace and strength which is laid up for us in 
Jesus Christ, Ps. lxviii. 28. In him is our strength found, by which we are 
enabled to persevere to the end. Let thy hand be upon him, on him let our help 
be laid, who is mighty, let him be made able to save to the uttermost, and that 
will be our security, ‘So will not we go back from thee.” 

Lastly. The psalm concludes with the same petition that had been put up 
twice before, and yet it is no vain repetition; ver. 19, “Turn us again.” ‘The 
title given to God rises, ver. 3, “*O God!” ver. 7, ““O God of hosts!” ver. 19, 
“O Lord, Jehovah, God of hosts!” When we come to God for his grace, his 
good will towards us, and his good work in us, we should pray earnestly, con- 
tinue instant in prayer, and pray more earnestly. 
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This psalm was penned, as is supposed, not upon occasion of any particular providence, 
but for the solemnity of a particular ordinance, either that of the new moon in general, 
or that of the feast of trumpets, on the new moon of the seventh month, Lev. xxiii. 24; 
Num. xxix. 1. When David, by the Spirit, introduced the singing of psalms into the 
temple service, this psalm was intended for that day, to excite and assist the proper 
devotions of it. All the psalms are profitable; but if one psalm be more suitable than 
another to the day, and the observances of it, we should choose that. The two great 
intentions of our religious assemblies, and which we ought to have in our eye in our 
attendance on them, are answered in this psalm, which are, to give glory to God. and 
to receive instruction from God, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple. Accordingly, by this psalm we are assisted on our solemn feast days, I. In 
praising God, for what he is to his people, ver. 1—3; and has done for them, ver. 4—7. 
Il. In teaching and admonishing one another concerning the obligations we lie undez 
to God, ver. 8—10; the danger of revolting from him, ver. 11, 12; and the happiness 
we should have if we would but keep close to him, ver. 13—16. This, though speaking 
primarily of Israel of old, is written for our learning, and is therefcre to be sung with 
application, 


To the chief Musician upon Gittith, A Psalm of Asaph. 

ING aloud unto God our strength: 

Make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. 
Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, 
The pleasant harp with the psaltery. 

Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 

In the time appointed, on our solemn feast day. 
For this was a statute for Israel, 

And a law of the God of Jacob. 

This he ordained in Joseph for a testimony, 
When he went out through the land of Egypt: 
Where I heard a language ¢hat I understood not. 
I removed his shoulder from the burden : 


Ixxx. 8. That the people of Israel are here set forth under the 
figure of a vine is evident, and it is so expressed in the Chaldee. 

lxxx. 11. “The sea” here is doubtless the Mediterranean, and 
“the river’ is the Euphrates; these being the eastern and western 
limits of Israel in its full extent. 

lxxx. 12. For “hedges” read ‘‘ fences,”’ as stone walls, rather than 
growing hedges, are intended, though the latter are not unknown in 
Palestine. 


servant, the branch,” Zee. iii. 8. And therefore, till he was come, Israel in 
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Ixxx. 13. The wild boar is famous in the records of Syria and the 
East. The myth of Adonis or Tammuz represents him as being killed 
by a wild boar in Syria. The animal is still to be found in many parts 
of the country, and is exceedingly destructive to the crops of corn. 
It also devours the grapes and branches of the vineyards. Wild boars 
are represented on the ancient monuments of Assyria and other — 
nations, especially in hunting scenes. - 

Ixxx. 16. One of the features of war in countries in which vine- 
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His hands were delivered from the pots. 

7 Thou calledst in trouble, and I delivered thee ; 
I answered thee in the secret place of thunder: 
I proved thee at the waters of Meribah. Selah. 


When the people of God were gathered together in the solemn da 
of the feast of the Lord, they must be told that they had business to de a See 
do not go to church to sleep, or to be idle. No; there is that which the duty 
- every day requires; work of the day, which is to be done in its day. And 

ere, - 

_ First. The worshippers of God are excited to their work; and are taught, by 
inging this psalm, to stir up both themselves and one another to it, ver, 1—3, 
Our errand is to “ give unto God the glory due unto his name 3” and in all our 
religious assemblies we must mind this as our business. 1. In doing this, we 
must os fe God as our strength, and as the God of Jacob, ver. 1. He is the 
strength of Israel, as a people; for he is a God in covenant with them, that will 
powerfully protect, support, and deliver them; that fights their battles, and 
makes them to do valiantly, and victoriously. He is the strength of every 
Israelite ; by his grace we are enabled to go through all our services, sufferings, 
and conflicts. And to him, as our strength, we must both pray and sing praise 
to him, as the God of all the wrestling seed of Jacob, with whom we have a 
spiritual communion. 2. We must do this by all the expressions of holy jo 

and triumph. It was then to be done by musical instruments, the timbre F 
a and psaltery, and by blowing the trumpet; some think, in remembrance 

f the sound of the trumpet on mount Sinai, which waxed louder and louder. 
Jt was then, and is now to be done, by singing psalms, singing aloud, and 
making a joyful noise. The pleasantness of the harp, and the awfulness of the 
trumpet, intimates to us that God is to be worshipped with cheerfulness and 
holy joy, with reverence and godly fear. Singing aloud, and making a noise, 
intimates that we must be warm and affectionate in praising God; that we 
must with a hearty good-will shew forth his praise, as those that are not 
ashamed to own our dependence on him, and soligatione to him; and that we 
should join many together in this work, the more the better, it is the liker 
toheaven. 3. This must be done in the time appointed. No time amiss for 
oo God; “Seven times a day will I praise thee;” nay, “at midnight will 

rise and give thanks to thee.” But some are times appointed, not for God to 
meet us, he is always ready, but for us to meet one another, that we may join 
together in praising God. ‘The solemn feast-day must be a day of praise, 
when we are receiving the gifts of God’s bounty, and rejoicing in them then 
it is proper to sing his praises. ‘ 

Secondly. They are here directed in their work. 

1, They must look up to the Divine institution, which it is the observation 
of. In all religious worship we must have an eye to the command; ver. 4, 
“This was a statute for Israel,” for the keeping up of a face of religion among 
them; it was “a law of the God of Jacob,” which all the seed of Jacob are 
bound by, and must be subject to. Note, Praising God is not only a good 
thing, which we may do well to do, bnt it is our indispensable duty, which we 
are obliged to do. It is at our peril if we neglect it ; and in all religious exercises 
we must have an eye to the institution as our warrant and rule. This I do, 
because God has commanded me; and therefore, 1 hope he will accept me. 
Then it is done in faith, 

2. They must look back upon those operations of Divine providence, which 
it is the memorial of. This solemn service was ordained for a testimony, ver.5; 
a standing traditional evidence, for the attesting of the matters of fact. It was 
a testimony to Israel, that they might know and remember what God had done 
for their fathers, and would be a testimony against them, if they should be 
ignorant of them and forget them. 

lst. The psalmist, in the people’s name, puts himself in mind of the general 
work of God on Israel’s behalf, which was kept in remembrance by this and 
other solemnities, ver. 5. When God went out against the land of Egypt, to 
= it waste, that he might force Pharaoh to let Israel go, then he ordained 
solemn feast days to be observed by a statute for ever in their generations, as 
a memorial of it, particularly the passover, which perhaps is meant by the 
selemn feast day, ver. 3. ‘That was appointed just then when God went out 
through the land of Egypt to destroy the firstborn, and passed over the houses 
of the Israelites, Hx. xii. 23,24. And by it that work of wonder was to be kept 
in perpetual remembrance, that all ages might in it behold the goodness and 
severity of God. The psalmist, speaking for his people, takes notice of this 
susravating circumstance of their slavery in Egypt, that there they heard a 
language that they understood nct; there they were strangers in a strange 
Fee The Egyptians and the Hebrews understood not one another's language ; 
for Joseph spake to his brethren by an interpreter, Gen. xlii. 23; and the 
Egyptians are said to be to the house of Jacob a people of a strange language, 
Ps. cxiv.1. To make a deliverance appear the more gracious, the more glorious, 
it is good to observe every thing that makes the trouble we are delivered from 
appear the more grievous. 

2nd. The psalmist, in God’s name, puts the people in mind of some of the 
particulars of their deliverance. Here he changeth the person; ver. 6, God 
speaks by him, saying, “I removed his shoulder from the burthen,” Let him 
remember this on the feast day, First. That.God had brought them out of the 
house of bondage; had removed their shoulder from the burthen of oppression, 
under which they are ready to sink; had delivered their hands from the pots, 
or panniers, or baskets in which they carried end or bricks. Liberty out, of 
slavery is a very sensible mercy, and which ought to be had in everlasting 
remembrance. But this was not all, Secondly. God had delivered them at the 
Red sea. ‘Then they called in trouble, and he rescued them, and disappointed 
the designs of their enemies against them, x. xiv. 10. Then he answered them 
with a real answer out of the secret place of thunder, that is, out of the pillar 
of fire, through which God looked upon the host of the Egyptians, and trou- 
bled it, Hx. xiv. 25. Or, it may be meant of the giving of the law at mount 
Sinai, which was the secret place; for it was death to gaze, Hz. xix. 21, and it 
was in thupder that God then spake. Even the terrors of Sinai were favours 
to Israel, Deu. iv. 33. Thirdly. God had borne their manners in the wilder- 
ness ; “ I proved thee at the waters of Meribah, that is, thou didst there shew 
thy temper, what an unbelieving murmuring people thou wast, and yet I 
continued my favour to thee; Selah, mark that. Compare God’s goodness 
and man’s badness, and they will serve as fuils to each other. Now if they on 
their solemn feast days were thus to call to mind their redemption out of 
Egypt, much more ought we on the Christian sabbath to call to mind a more 

lorious redemption wrought out for us by Jesus Christ, from worse than 

igyptian bondage, and the many gracious answers he hath given to us, not- 


wittatanding our manifold provocations. 
8 Hear, O my people, and I will testify unto thee : 
O Israel, if thou wilt hearken unto me ; 
9 There shall no strange god be in thee; 
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Neither shalt thou worship any strange god. 
10 I am the Lorp thy God, 
Which brought thee out of the iand of Egypt- 
Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. 
11 But my people would not hearken to my voice ; 
And Israel would none of me. 
12 So I gave them up unto their own hearts’ Iust . 
And they walked in their own counsels. 
13 Oh that my people had hearkened unto me, 
And Israel had walked in my ways! 
14 I should soon have subdued their enemies, 
And turned my hand against their adversaries 
The haters of the Lorp should have submitted them: 
selves unto him: 
But their time should have endured for ever. 
16 He should have fed them also with the finest of the wheat: 
And with honey out of the rock should I have satisfied 
thee. 


God, by the nsalmist, here speaks to Israel, and in them to us, on whom the 
ends of the world are come. 

First. He demands their diligent and serious attention to what he was about 
to say; ver. 8, “Hear, O my people;” and who should hear me if my own 
pore will not? I have heard and answered thee, now wilt thou hear me? 

ear what is.said with the greatest solemnity, and the most unquestionable 
certainty; for it is what “I will testify unto thee.” Do not only give me the 
hearing, but hearken unto me, that is, be advised by me, be ruled by me. 
Nothing could be more reasonably or more justly expected, and yet God puts 
an ‘if’ upon it; “If thou wilt hearken unto me.” It is thine interest to do so, 
and yet it is questionable whether thou wilt or no; for thy neck is an iron 
sinew. : 

Secondly. He puts them in mind of their obligation to him, as the Lord their 
God and Redeemer; ver. 10, “lam the Lord et God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt,” which is the preface to the Ten Commandments, and a 

owerful reason tor the keeping of them, shewing that we are bound to it 
in duty, interest, and gratitude, all which bonds we break asunder if we be 
disobedient. 

Thirdly. He gives them an abstract, both of the precepi and of the promises 
which he gave them as the Lord, and their God, upon their coming out of 
Egypt. 1. The great comniand was, that they should have no other ea before 
him; ver. 9, “ There shall no strange god be in thee,” none beside thine own 
God. Other gods might well be called strange gods, for it was very strange 
that ever any people, who had the true and living God for their God, should 
hanker after any other. God is jealous in this matter, for he will not suffer his 
glory to be given to another ; and therefore in this matter they must be circum- 
spect, Hx. xxiii. 13, 2. The great promise was, that God himself, as a God 
all-sutticient, would be nigh unto them in all that which they called upon him 
for, Deu. iv. 7. That if they would adhere to him as their powerful protector 
and ruler, they should always find him their bountiful benefactor; ‘‘ Open thy 
mouth wide and I will fill it,” as the young ravens that ery, open their mouths 
wide, and the old ones fill them. See here, Ist. What is our duty. ‘lo raise 
our expectations from God, and enlarge our desires towards him. We cannot 
look for too little from the creature, nor too much from the Creator. We are 
not straitened in him, and therefore why should we be straitened in our own 
bosoms? 2nd. What is God’s promise. I will fill thy mouth with good thinjzs, 
Ps. ciii. 5. There is enough in God to fill our treasures, Pr. viii. 21; to replenish 
every hungry soul, Jer. xxxi. 25; to supply ali our wants, to answer all our 
desires, and to make us completely happy. The pleasures of sense will surfeit, 
and never satisfy, /sa. lv. 2; Divine pleasures will satisfy, and never surfeit. 
And we may have enough from God if we pray for it in faith; “ Ask, and it 
shall be given you;” “he gives liberally, and upbraideth not.” God assured 
his people Israel, that it should be their own fault if he did not do as great 
and kind things for them as he had done for their fathers. Nothing should 
have been thought too good, too much, to give them, if they would but have 
kept close to God. He “would moreover have given them such and such 
things,” 2 Sam. xii. 8. j , 

Fourthly. He chargeth them with a high contempt of his authority as their 
lawgiver, and his grace and favour as their benefactor, ver. 11. He had done 
much for them, and designed to do more; but all in vain, “ My people would 
not hearken to my voice,” but turned a deaf ear to all I said. Two things he 
complains of: 1. Their disobedience to his commands. They did hear his voice, 
so as never any people did; but they would not hearken to it,—they would not 
be ruled by it,—neither by the law, nor by the reason of it. 2. Their dislike 
of his covenant-relation to them; “They would none of me;” ‘ they acquiesced 
not in my word,’ so the Chaldee. God was willing to be to them a God, but 
they were not willing to be to him a people; they did not like his terms; “1 
would have gathered them, but they would not.” They had none of him; and 
why had they not? It was not because they might not; they were fairly invited 
into covenant with God. It was not because they could not; for “the word was 
nigh them, even in their mouth, and in their heart;” but it was purely because 
they would not. God calls them his people, for they were bought by him, 
bound to him, his by a thousand ties, and yet even they have not hearkened 
have not obeyed: Israel, the seed of Jacob my friend, set me at nought, and 
would have none of me. Note, All the wickedness of the wicked world is 
owing to the wilfulness of the wicked will. ‘The reason why people are not 
religious is because they will not beso. : ; 

Fifthly. He justifies himself with this in the spiritual judgments he had 
brought upon them; ver. 12, “So | gave them up unto their own hearts’ lusts,” 
which would be more dangerous enemies, and more mischievous oppressors 
to them than any of the neighbouring nations ever were. God withdrew his 
Spirit from them, took off the bridle of restraining grace, left them to them- 
selves, and justly; they will do as they will, and therefore let them do as ce 
will; “ Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone.” It is a righteous thing wit 
God to give those up to their own hearts’ lusts that indulge them, and give up 
themselves to be led by them; for why should his Spirit always strive? His 
grace is his own, and ke is debtor to no man; and yet, as he never gave his 
grace to any that could say they deserved it, so he never took it away from any 
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are found is the destruction of them by fire and by other 
agencies. The Syriac version of this verse is, “ ‘hey have burned its 
branches with fire; at the rebuke of thy face they shall perish.” 
The Greek is, “It is burnt with fire and uprooted; at the rebuke of 
thy face they shall perish.” ; 
lxxxi. 6. In Egypt burdens were very much carried on or sustained 
by the shoulder. The expression “from the pots” should be “from 
the basket,” because the reference is to the basket or hamper which 


bondsmen in Egypt were very often forced to carry. Our translators 
seem to have thought the allusion was to the employment of the 
Israelites as potters. 

lxxxi. 7. “I answered thee in the secret place of thunder” isa 
fair translation, which can hardly be said of the Prayer-Book version, 
“T heard thee what time as the storm fell upon thee.” The original 
allusion appears to be to a dark thunder-cloud) Compare Ex, xiv, 
24, and xix. 16. 
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but such as nad first forfeited it. “They would none of me, so I gave them 
up;” let them take their course, and see what follows; “they walked in their 
own counsels,” in the way of their heart, and in the sight of their eye,—both 
1 their worships and in Sheir conversations. L left them to do as they would, 
and then they did all that was ill; they walked in their own counsels, and not 
according to the counsels of God, and his advice. God therefore was not the 
author of their sin; he }+ft them to the lusts of their own hearts, and the 
counsels of their own heads; if they do not well, the blame must lie upon 
their own hearts, and the blood upon their own heads. 

Sixthly. He testities his good-will to them, in wishing they had done well for 
themselves. He saw how sad their case was, and how sure their ruin, when 
they were delivered up to their own lusts. ‘That is worse than being given up 
to Satan, that may be in order to reformation, 1 Tim. i. 20, and to salvation 
1 vor. v.5. But to be delivered up to our own hearts’ lusts, is to be seale 
under condemnation. “He that is filthy let him be filthy still.” What fatal pre- 
cipices will not these hurry aman to! Now here God looks upon them with 
pity, and shews that it was with reluctancy that he thus abandoned them to 
their folly and fate; “How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?” Hos. xi. 8, 9; 
so here; “© that my people had hearkened!” see Jsa. xviii. 18. Thus Christ 
{amented the obstinacy of Jerusalem, “If thou hadst known,” Lu. xix. 41. 
‘The expressions here are very affecting, ver. 13--16; designed to shew, 1. How 
unwilling God is that any should perish, and desirous that all should come 
to repentance. He delights not in the ruin of sinful persons or nations. 
2. What enemies sinners are to themselves, and what an aggravation it will 
be of their misery that they might have been happy upon such easy terms. 

Observe here, ist. The great mercy God had in store for his people, and 
which he would have wrought for them if they had been obedient. First. He 
would have given them victory over their enemies, and would soon have com- 
»leted the reduction of them. They should not only have kept their ground, 
fat have gained their point against the remaining Canaanites, and their en- 
croaching, vexatious neighbours; ver. 14, “L should soon have subdued their 
enemies ;” and it is God only that is to be depended on for the subduing our 
enemies. Nor would he have put them to the expense and fatigue of a tedious 
war; he would soon have done it; for he would have “turned his hand against 
their adversaries,” and then they had not been able to stand before them. It 
intimates how easily he would have done it, and without any difficulty; with 
the turn of a hand, nay, “with the breath of his mouth shall he slay the 
wicked,” Jsa. xi. 4. If he but turn his hand, “the haters of the Tarde will 
submit themselves to him,” ver. 15. And though they are not brought to love 
him, yet they shall be made to fear him, and to confess that he is too hard for 
them, and it is in vain to contend with him. (God is honoured, and so is his 
Israel by the submission of those that have been in rebellion against them, 
though it be but a forced and feigned submission. Secondly. He would have 
confirmed and perpetuated their posterity, and established it upon sure and 
lasting foundations. In despite of all the attempts of their enemies against 
them, ‘their time should have endured for ever,” and they should never have 
been disturbed in the possession of the good land God had given them, much 
less evicted, and turned out of possession. 7'hirdly. He would have given them 
great plenty of all good things; ver. 16, “He should have fed them with the 
finest of the wheat,” with the best grain, and the best of the kind. Wheat was 
the staple commodity of Canaan, and they exported a deal of it, Hze. xxvii. 17. 
He would not only have provided for them the best sort of bread, but “ with 
honey out of the rock would he have satisfied them.” Besides the precious 
patente of the fruitful soil, that there might not be a barren spot in all their 
and, even the clefts of the rock should serve for beehives, and in them they 
should find honey in abundance: see Deu. xxxii. 13,14. 1n short, God designed 
to make them every way easy and happy. 

2nd. ‘The duty God required from them as the condition of all this mercy. 
He expected no more but that they should hearken to him, as a scholar to his 
teacher, to receive his instructions; as a servant to his master, to receive his 
commands. And that they should walk in his ways, those ways of the Lord 
which are right and pleasant, that they should observe the institutions of his 
ordinances, and attend the intimations of his providence. And there was 
nothing unreasonable in this. 

3rd. Observe how the reason of the withholding of the mercy is laid in their 
neglect of the duty. If they had hearkened to me, “I would soon have sub- 
dued their enemies.” Note, National sin and disobedience is the great and 
aan thing that retards and obstructs national salvation and deliverance. 
“When I would have healed Israel,” and set every thing to rights among 
them, then “the iniquity of Ephraim was aisenvered.® and so a stop was put 
to the cure, Hos. vii. 1. We are apt to say, if such a method had been taken, 
such an instrument employed, we should soon have subdued our enemies; but 
we mistake. If we had hearkened to God, and kept to our duty, the thing had 
been done; but it is sin that makes our troubles long, and salvation slow. And 
this is that which God himself complains of, and wisheth it had been otherwise. 
Note, Therefore God would have us do our duty to him, that we may be quali- 
fied to receive favour from him. He therefore delights in our serving him, not 
because he is the better for it, but because we shall be. 


PSALM LXXXII. 


This psalm is calculated for the meridian of princes’ courts, and courts of justice, not in ! 


Israel only, but in other nations; yet it was probably penned primarily for the use of 


the magistrates of Isvael, the great Sanhedrim, and others their elders that were in | 


places of power, and perhaps by David's direction. ‘his psalm is designed to make 
kings wise, and to instruct the judges of the earth, as Ps. ii. 10; to tell them their duty 
as 2 Sam. xxii. 3; and tell them of their faults, as Ps. lviii. 1. We have here, I. The 
dignity of magistracy, and its dependence upon God, ver. 1. II. The duty of magis- 
trates, ver. 3,4. III. The degeneracy of bad magistrates, and the mischief they do, 
ver. 2,5, IV. Their doom read, ver. 6,7. V, The desire and prayer of all good people 
that the kingdom of God may be set up more and more, ver. 8. ‘Though magistrates may 
most closely apply this psalm to themselves, yet we may any of us sing it with under- 
standing, when we give glory to God in singing of it, as presiding in all public affairs, 
providing for the protection of injured innocer.cy, and ready to punish the most power- 
ful injustice, and when we comfort ourselves with the bedief of his present government 
and with the hopes of his future judgment, : 


A Psalm of Asaph, 
GY standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; 
He judgeth among the gods. 
2 How long will ye judge unjustly, 
And accept the persons of the wicked ? Selah. 
3 Defend the poor and fatherless : 
Do justice to the afflicted and needy. 


! in and over all the eoneragetigns of the mighty. 


; and do; and what is sai 


4 Deliver the poor and needy : 
Rid ¢hem out of the hand of the wicked. 

5 ‘They know not, neither will they understand ; 
They walk on in darkness : 
All the foundations of the earth are out of course 


We have here, 

First. God’s supreme presidency and power in all councils and courts asserted 
and laid down, as a great truth peor to be believed both by princes and 
subjects; ver. 1, “God stands” as chief director “in the congregation of the 
mighty,” the mighty One, in cetu fortis,—‘in the councils of the prince,’ the 
supreme magistrate, and “he judgeth among the gods,” the inferior magis- 
trates; both the legislative and the executive power of princes is under his 
eye and his hand. Observe here, 1. The power and honour of magistrates. 
They are the mighty; they are so in authority for the public good. It is a great 
power that they are intrusted with, and they ought to be so in wisdom and 
courage; they are in the Hebrew dialect called gods. The same word is used 
for these subordinate governors that is used for the sovereign ruler of the 
world; they are Elohim. Angels are so called, both because they are great 
in power and might, and because God is pleased to make use of their service 
in the government of this lower world. And magistrates, in an inferior 
capacity, are likewise the ministers of his providence in general, for the 
keeping oe of order and peace in human societies, and particularly of his 
justice and goodness, in punishing evil-doers, and protecting them that do well 
Good magistrates, that answer the ends of magistracy, are as God; some of 
his honour is put upon them; they are his vicegereuts. znd great blessings to 
any people. “A divine sentence is in the lips of the king,” Pr. xvi. 10; but, 
“as roaring lions and ranging bears, so are wicked rumers over the poor people,’ 
Pr. xxviii. 15. 2. A good form and constitution of government intimated, and 
that is a mixed monarchy, like ours. Here is the mighty One, the sovereign 
and here is his congregation, his privy council, his parliament, his bench o 
judges, who are called the gods. 3. God's incoutestable sovereignty maintained 
God stands, he judgeth among 
1eir power from him, and are accountable to him; by 
resent at all their debates, and inspects all they say 
and done amiss wii be called over again, and they 
reckoned with for their maladministrations. God has their hearts in his hands, 
and their tougues too, and he directs them which way soever he will, Pr. xxi. 1. 
So that he has a negative voice in all their resolves and his counsels shall stand 
whatsoever devices rise in men’s hearts. He saukes what use he pleaseth of 
them, and serves his own purposes and designs by them, though little doth 
their heart think so, /sa. x. 7. Let magistrates consider this, and be awed by 
it; God is with them in the judgment, 2 Chr. i. i; Deu. xix. 17. Let subjects 
consider this, and be comforted with it; for good »rinces and good judges, that 
mean well, are under a Divine direction; and bid ones, that mean never so ill, 
are under a Divine restraint. : 

Secondly. A charge given to all magistrates to do good with their power, as 
they will answer it to Him by whom they are intrusted with it, ver. 3, 4, 
1. They are to be the protectors of those that lie exposed to injury, and the 
patrons of those that want advice and assistance. Defend the poor that have 
no money wherewith to make friends, or fee council; and the fatherless, that 
while they are young and unable to help themselves, have lost those that would 
have been the guides of their youth. Magistrates, as they must be fathers to 
their country in general, so particularly to those in it that are fatherless. Are 
they called gods? Herein they must be followers of him, they must be fathers 
of the fatherless. Job was so, Job xxix. 13. 2. They are to administer justice 
tnpentielis: and “do right to the afflicted and needy,” who, being weak and 
helpless, have often wrongs done them, and will be im danger of losing all, if 
magistrates do not ex officio interpose for their relief. If a poor man has an 
honest cause, his poverty must be no spnaertes to his cause, how great and 
powerful soever those are that contend with him, 3. They are to rescue those 
that are already fallen into the hands of oppressors, and deliver them; ver. 4 
“rid them out of the hand of the wicked.” “ Avenge them of their adversary, 
Lu. xviii. 3. These are clients that there is nothing to be got by, no pay for 
serving them, no interest by obliging them, yet these are they whom judges and 
magistrates must concern themselves for, whose comfort they must consult, 
and whose cause they must espouse. : 

Thirdly. A charge drawn up against bad magistrates, that neglect their duty, 
=~ abuse their power, forgetting that God standeth among them, ver. 2, 5, 

serve, é , 

1. What the sin is they are here charged with. They judge unjustly, con- 
trary to the rules of equity, and the dictates of their consciences; giving judg- 
ment against those that have right on their side, out of malice and ill-will; or 
for those that have an unrighteous cause, out of favour and partial affection. 
To do unjustly is bad, but to judge unjustly is much worse, because it is doing 
wrong under colour of right; against such acts of injustice there is least fence 
for the injured, and by them encouragement is given to the injurious. It was 
as great an evil as any Solomon saw under the sun, when he observed “the 
place of judgment that iniquity was there,” Zeel. iii. 16; Isa. v.7. ‘They not 
only accepted the persons of the rich, because they were rich, though that is 
bad enough; but, which is much worse, they “accepted the persons of the 
wicked,” because they were wicked; they not only countenanced them in their 
wickedness, but loved them the better for it, and fell in with their interests. 
Woe untc thee, O land, when thy judges are such as these. _ ; 

2. What were the cause of this sin. They were told plainly enough that it 
was their office and duty to protect and deliver the poor; it was mauy a time 
given them in charge, yet they judge unjustly, for they know not, neither will 
they understand. They do not care to hear their duty, they will not take pains 
to study it; they have-no desire to take things right, but are governed by 
interest, not by reason or justice; “ A gift in secret blinds their eyes.” The 
know not, because they will not understand; none so blind as those that wi 
not see. hey have baffled their own consciences, and so they walk on in 
darkness, not knowing or caring what they do, or whither they go. They that 
walk on in darkness are walking on to everlasting darkness. : 

3. What were the consequences of this sin. “All the foundations of the 
earth,” or of the land, “are out of course.” When gusice is perverted, what 
good can be expected? “The earth and all the inhabitants thereot are das- 
solved,” as the psalmist speaks in a like ease, Ps. xxv. 3. ‘The miscarriages 
of public persons are public mischiefs. 


6 I have said, Ye are gods; 

And all of you are children of the most High. 
7 But ye shall die like men, 

And fall like one of the princes 


them ; that is, they have t 
him kings reign. He is 


Ixxxi. 10. In travelling from Egypt to Canaan, men were said to 
“go up,” but in journeying from Canaan to Egypt they were said to 
‘go down.” Compare Gen. xliv. 17, xlv. 25; Isa. xxx. 1, 2. 

Ixxxi. 12. “I gave them up”’ is said to refer to the letting a horse 
go without check. The next words, “unto their own hearts’ lust,” 
should rather be “ to the obstinacy of their heart,” i.e., to their 
headstrong disposition and self-will. 

lxxxi. 15, “Should have submitted themselves unto him:” these 
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words, in accordance with a known idiom, denote rather a forced and * 


formal than a willing and sincere submission: those who had hated 
God would have professed not tv hate him, and would have withdrawn 
their opposition to his people. 

lxxxi. 16. “ Honey out of the rock” is a phrase which refers to 
the habit which bees are said to have of making their nests in rocks, 
Dr. Tristram says this is very common. : 


lxxxii. 1. The first clause is literally “God stands in the council 
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8 Arise, O God, judge the earth: 
For thou shalt inherit all nations. 


We have here, 

First. Rarthly gods abased and brought down, ver. 6 7. The dignity of their 
character is acknowledged : ver. 6, “ I ‘have said, Ye are gods.” They have been 
honoured with the name and title of gods; God himself called them so in the 
statute against treasonable words, Mx. xxii. 28, “Thou shalt not revile the 
gods.” And if they have this style from the fountain of honour, who can dis- 
pute it? Bui what is man, that he should be thus magnified? “He called 
them gods, because unto them the word of God came,” so our Saviour expounds 
it, Jno. x. 35; that is, they had a commission from God, and were delegated and 
appointed by him tu be the shields of the earth, the conservators of the public 
peace, and revengers to execute wrath upon those that disturb it, Rom. xiii. 4. 
All of them are in this sense children of the Most High; God has put some of 
his honour upon them, and employs them in his providential government of the 
world, as David made his sons chief rulers. Or, because “I said ye are gods,” 
you have carried the honour farther than was intended, and have imagined 

ourselves to be “the children of the Most High,” as the king of Babylon, 

sa. xiv. 14, “IT will be like the Most High ;” and the king of T re, Eze. xxviii. 2, 
“Thou hast set thine heart as the heart of God.” It is a har thing for men to 
haye so much honour put upon them by the hand of God, and so much honour 
paid them, as ought to be by the children of men, and not to be proud of it, and 
puffed up with it, and so think of themselves above what is meet. But here 
Saag a mortifying consideration, “‘ Ye shall die like men.” This may be taken 
either, 

1, As the punishment of bad magistrates, such as judged unjustly, and by 
their misrules put the foundations of the earth out of course. God will reckon 
with them, and will cut them off in the midst of their pomp and prosperity ; they 
shall die like other wicked men, and fall like one of the heathen princes, and 
their being Israelites shall not secure them, no more than their bein judges: 
or like one of the angels that sinned; or like one of the giants of the old world. 
Compare this with that which Elihu observed concerning the mighty oppres- 
sors in his time; Job xxxiv. 26, “He striketh them as wicked men in the open 
sight of others.” Let those that abuse their power know that God will take 
both it and their lives from them; for wherein they deal proudly, he will shew 
himself above them. Or, 4 

2. As the period of the glory of all magistrates in this world. Let them not 
be puffed up with their honour, or neglect their work ; but let the consideration 
of their mortality be both mortifying to their pride and quickening to their 
duty. Ye are called gods, but ye haye no patent for immortality ; “ye shall die 
like men,” like common men, and ‘like one of them ye, O princes, shall fall.’ 
Note, Kings and princes old judges of the earth, though they are gods to us, 
are men to God, and shall die like men, and all their honour shall be laid in the 
dust. Mors sceptra ligonibus equat,—' Death mingles sceptres with spades.’ 

Secondly. The God of heaven exalted, and raised high, ver. 8. The psalmist 
finds it to little purpose to reason with these proud oppressors; they turned 
a deaf ear to all he said, and walked on in darkness, and therefore he looks up 
to God, ae to him, and on of him to take unto himself his great power. 
* Arise, O God, judge the earth.” And when he prays that he would do it, he 
believes that he will do it: “Thou shalt inherit all nations.” This has respect, 
1. To the kingdom of providence. God governs the world, sets up and puts 
down whom he pleaseth; he inherits all nations, has an absolute dominion over 
them, to dispose of them as a man doth of his inheritance. This we are to 
believe, and to comfort ourselves with, that the earth is not given so much into 
the hands of the wicked, the wicked rulers, as we are tempted to think it is, 
Job ix. 24; but God has reserved the power to himself, and overrules them. 
In this faith we must pray, “ Arise, O God, judge the earth,” appear against 
those that judge unjustly, and set shepherds over thy people after thine own 
heart. There is a righteous God to whom we may have recourse, and on whom 
we may depend, for the effectual relief of all that find themselves aggrieved by 
unjust judges. 2. It has respect to the kingdom of the Messiah. It is a prayer 
for the hastening of that, that Christ would come, who is to judge the earth ; 
and that promise is pleaded, that God shall give him the heathen for his inherit- 
ance. Thou, O Christ, shalt inherit all nations, and be the governor over them, 
Ps. ii. 8; xxii. 28. Let the second coming of Christ set to rights all these dis- 
orders. ‘Chere are two words with which we may comfort ourselves and one 
another, in reference to the mismanagements of power among men; one is, 
Rev. xix. 6, “‘ Hallelujah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth;” the other is, 
fev. xxii. 20, “ Surely I come quickly.” 


PSALM LXXXIIl. 


This psalm is the last of those that go under the name of Asaph. It is penned, as most 
of those, upon a public account, with reference to the insults of the church’s enemies, 
that sought its ruin. Some think it was penned upon occasion of the threatening 
descent which was made upon the land of Judah in Jehoshaphat’s time by the Moabites 
and Ammonites, those children of Lot here spoken of, ver. 8, who were at the head of 
the alliance, and to whom all the other states here mentioned were auxiliaries. We have 
the story 2 Chr. xx. 1, where it is said, the children of Moab and Ammon, and others 
besides them, invaded the land. Others think it was penned with reference to all the 
confederacies of the neighbour nations against Israel from first to last. The psalmist 
here makes an appeal and application, I. To God’s knowledge, by a remonstrance of 
their designs and endeavours to destroy Israel, ver. 1—8. II. To God's justice and 
Jealousy both for his church and for his own honour, by an earnest prayer for the defeat 
of their attempt, that the church might be preserved, the enemies humbled, and God 
glorified, ver. 9—18. This, in the singing of it, we may apply to the enemies of the 
gospel church, all antichristian powers and factions, representing to God their con- 
federacies against Christ and his kingdom, and rejoicing in hopes that all their projects 
will be baffled, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against the church. 


A Song or Psalm of Asaph, 


| EEP not thou silence, O God: 
Hold not thy peace, and be not still, O God 
2 For, lo. thine enemies make a tumult : 
And they that hate thee have lifted up the head 
3 They have taken crafty counsel against thy people, 
And consulted against thy hidden ones. [a nation ; 
4 They have said, Come, and let us cut them off from being 
That the name of Israel may be no-more in remembrance 
5 For they have consulted together with one consent: 


EEE 


of God,” é.e., he presides over his own council or assembly. In the 
next clause “gods” are probably judges,” to whom the name is 


sometimes given. i, 
Ixxxii. 5. “'They know not, neither will they understand:” the 


Chaldee has, “ They know not how to do good, and do not understand 


the law.” 
Ixxxiii. 1. For “ Keep not thou silence, O God,” the Greek has, “ oO 


God, who shall be like unto thee?” but our version is correct. 


a | 


They are confederate against thee . 

6 The tabernacles of Edom, and the Ishmaelites ; 
Of Moab, and the Hagarenes ; 

7 Gebal, and Ammon. and Amalek; 
The Philistines with the inhabitants of Tyre ; 

8 Assur also is joined with them: 


They have holpen the children of Lot. Selah. 


The Israel of God was now in danger, and fear, and great distress; and yet 
their prayer is called, a song or psalm, for singing psalms is not unseasonable, 
no, not when the harps are hung upon the willow trees. 

First. The psalmist here begs of God to appear on the behalf of his injured, 
threatened pe exh. ver. 1, “ Keep not thou silence, O God,” but give judgment 
for us against those that do us an apparent wrong. Thus Pith Ae prayed 
upon occasion of that invasion, 2 Chr. xx. 11, “Behold how they reward us, 
to come to cast us out of thy possession.” Sometimes God seems to connive 
at the unjust treatment which is given to his people; he keeps silence, as one 
that either did not observe it or did not concern himself in it; he holds his 
peace, as if he would observe an exact neutrality, and let them fight it ont; he 
18 still, and gives not the enemies of his people any disturbance or opposition 
but seems to sit by “as a man astonied, or as a mlshiey man that cannot save.’ 
Then He gives us leave to call upon him, as here, “* Keep not thou silence, O 
God.” Lord, speak to us by thy prophets for our encouragement against our 
fears, as he did in reference to that invasion, 2 Clr. xx. 14. Lord, speak for us 
by thy providence, and speak against our enemies ; speak deliverance to us, and 
disappointment to them. God’s speaking is his acting ; for with him saying and 
doing are the same thing. 

Secondly. He here gives an account of the grand alliance of the neignpour 
nations against Israel, which he begs of God to break, and blast the projects 
of. Now observe here, 

1. Against whom this confederacy is formed. It is against the Israel of God, 
and so in effect against the God of Israel. Thus the psalmist takes care to 
interest God in their cause, not doubting but that, if it appeared that they were 
for God, God would make it appear he was for them, and then they might set 
all their enemies at defiance; for who then could be against them? Lord, saith 
he, they are thine enemies, and they hate thee. All wicked people are God’s 
enemies ; “the carnal mind is enmity against God,” but especially wicked per- 
secutors; they hated the religious worshippers of God, because they hated 
God’s holy religion, and the worship of him, This was that which made God’s 
people so zealous against them,—that they fought against God; “They are 
confederates against thee,” ver. 5. Were our interest only concerned, we could 
the better bear it; but when God himself is struck at, it is time to ery, Help, 
Lord; “ Keep not thou silence, O God.” He proves that they are confederate 
against God, for they are so against the people of God, who are near and dear 
to him,—his son, his firstborn, his portion, and the lot of his inheritance He 
may truly be said to fight against me that endeavours to destroy my children, 
to root out my family, and ruin my estate. Lord, saith the psalmist, they are 
thy enemies, for they consult against thy hidden ones. Note, God’s people are 
his hidden ones. id, 1. In respect of secrecy. Their life is hid with Christ 
in God; the world knows them not; if they knew them, they would not hate 
them as they do. 2nd. In respect of safety. God takes them under his special 
protection, hides them in the hollow of his hand; and i in defiance of God, 
and his power and promise to secure his people, they will consult to ruin them 
and cast them down from their excellency, Ps. lxii. 4, and to make a prey of 
those whom “the Lord hath set apart for himself,” Ps. iv. 3. They resolve 
to destroy those whom God resolves to preserve. 

2. How this confederacy is managed. The devil is at the bottom of it, and 
therefore it is carried on, Ist. With a great deal of heat and violence. “Thine 
enemies make a tumult,” ver. 2; “''he heathen rage,” Ps. ii. 1; “The nations are 
angry,” Rev. xi. 18. They are noisy in their clamours arenes the people, whom 
they Mine to run down with their loud calumnies. ‘This comes in as a reason 
why God should not keep silence. The enemies talk big, and talk much; Lord, 
let them not talk all, but do thou speak to them in thy wrath, Ps. ii. 5. 2nd. 
With a great deal of pride and insolence. They have lift up the head; in con- 
fidence of their success they are so elevated, as if they could overtop the Most 
High, and overpower the Almighty 3rd. With a great deal of art and policy. 
They have taken crafty counsel, ver. 3. ‘The ey of the old serpent appears 
in their management, and they contrive by all possible means, though never so 
base, never so bad, to gain their point. They are profound to make slaughter, 
Hos. vy. 2; as if they could outwit Infinite Wisdom. 4th. With a great dea 
of unanimity. Whatever separate, clashing interests they have among them- 
selves, against the people of God they consult with one consent, ver. 5; nor 
is Satan’s kingdom divided against itself. ‘To push on this unholy war, they lay 
their heads together, and their horns, and their hearts too. Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri,—* Even an enemy may instruct.’ Do the enemies of the church act with 
one consent to destroy it? aes the kings of the earth of one mind to mee their 
power and honour to the beast? And shall not the church’s friends be unani- 
mous in serying her interests? If Herod and Pilate are made Hates that 
they may join in crucifying Christ, sure Paul and Barnabas, Paul and Peter, 
will soon be made friends, that they may join in preaching Christ. : 

3. What is it that is aimed at in this confederacy. They consult not like the 
Gibeonites to make a league with Israel, that they might strengthen themselves 
by such a desirable alliance, which had been their wisdom, They consult not only 
to clip the wings of Israel, to recover their new conquests, and check the pro- 
gress of their victorious arms; not only to keep the balance even between them 
and Israel, and to prevent their power from growing exorbitant. This will not 
serve; it is no less than the utter ruin and extirpation of Israel that is designed; 
ver. 4, “Come, let us cut them off from being a nation,” as they cut off the 
seven nations of Canaan; let us leave them neither root nor branch, but lay 
their country so pertectly waste, “that the name of Israel may be no more 
in remembrance,” no, not in history; for with them they w ould destroy their 
Bibles, and burn all their records. Such is the enmity of the ae seed 
against the seed of the woman. It is the secret wish of many wicked men, that 
the church of God might not have a being in the world, that there might be 
no such thing as religion among mankind. Having banished the sense of it out 
of their own hearts, they would ladly see the whole earth as well rid of it; 
all its laws and ordinances abolished, all its restraints and obligations shaken 
off, and all that preach, profess, or practise it, cut off; this they would bring it 
to if it were in their power; but “ He that sits in heaven shall laugh at them. 

4. Who they are that are drawn into this confederacy. The nations that 
entered into this alliance are here mentioned, ver. 6—8. The Edomites and 
Ishmaelites, both descendants from Abraham, lead the van; for apostates from 
the church have been its most bitter and spiteful enemies; witness Julian, 
These were allied to Israel in blood, and yet in alliance against Israel There 


lxxxiii. 3. “Hidden ones” are those whom God protects. 
Ixxxiii. 6. The Hagarenes are thought to have been a branch of the 
Ishmaelites. The Syriac has, “Edom and the Arabians, and Moab 
Gadarenes.” 
a eeeils 7. For “Gebal and Ammon,” the Syriac has “ the border 
of Ammon.” Gebal is well known to have been in Phosnicia, and its 
site and rains have been often described. The Philistines were the 


i foes of Israes. 
inveterate 3 a 
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are no honds of nature so strong but the spirit of persecution has broke through 
them; “The brother shall betray the brother to death.” Moab and Ammon 
were the children of righteous Lot; but as an incestuous, so a degenerate race. 
The Philistines were long a thorn in Israel’s side, and very vexatious : but how 
the inhabitants of Tyre, who in David’s time were Israel’s firm allies, come 
in among their enemies, I know not. But that Assur, that is, the Assyrian, also 
is joined with them, is not strange, or that, as the word is, they were an arm 
to the children of Lot. See how numerous the enemies of God's church have 
always been; “ Lord, how are they increased that trouble it!” God's heritage 
was as a speckled bird, all the birds round about were against her, Jer. xii. 9; 
which highly magnifies the power of God in preserving to himself a church 
in the world in despite of the combined force of earth and hell. 


9 Do unto them as wnto the Midianites ; 

As ¢o Sisera, as to Jabin, at the brook of Kison: 

Which perished at En-dor : 

They became as dung for the earth. 

Make their nobles like Oreb, and like Zeeb : 

Yea, all their princes as Zebah, and as Zalmunna: 

12 Who said, Let us take to ourselves 

The houses of God in possession. 

O my God, make them like a wheel ; 

As the stubble before the wind 

As the fire burneth a wood, 

And as the flame setteth the mountains on fire; 

So persecute them with thy tempest, 

And make them afraid with thy storm. 

Fill their faces with shame ; 

That they may seek thy name, O Lorp. 

Let them be confounded and troubled for ever; 

Yea, let them be put to shame, and perish : 

That men may know that thou, whose name alone ?¢s 
JEHOVAH. 

Art the most high over all the earth. 


The psalmist here, in the name of the church, prays for the destruction of 
those confederate forces, and in God’s name foretells it; for this prayer that 
it might be so amounts to a prophecy that it shall be so; and this prophecy 
reacheth to all the enemies of the gospel church. Whoever they be that oppose 
the kingdom of Christ, here they may read their doom. The prayer is, in short, 
that these enemies that were confederate against Israel might be defeated in 
all their attempts, and that they might prove their own ruin, and so God's 
Israel might be preserved and spetnatal, Now this is here illustrated, 

First. By some precedents. Let that be their punishment which has been the 
fate of others who have formerly set themselves against God's Israel. The 
defeat and discomfiture of former combinations may be pleaded in prayer to 
God, and improved for the encouragement of our own faith and hope; because 
God is the same still that ever he was, the same to his people, and the same 
against his and their enemies; with him is no variableness. 

1. He prays that their armies might be destroyed as the armies of former 
enemies had been; ver. 9, 10, “ Do to them as to the Midianites;” let them be 
routed by their own fears; for so the Midianites were, more than by Gideon’s 
three hundred men. Do to them as to the army under the command of Sisera, 
who was general under _Jabin king of Canaan, which God discomfited, 
Jud. iv. 15, at the brook Kishon, near to which was Endor. They became as 
dung on the earth, their dead bodies were thrown like dung laid in heaps 
or spread to fatten the ground; they were trodden to dirt by Barak’s small 
but victorious army ; and this was fitly made a precedent here, because Deborah 
made it so to aftertimes when it was fresh; Jud. y. 31, “So let all thine enemies 
perish, O Lord;” that is, so they shall perish. 

2. He prays that their leaders may be destroyed as they had been formerly. 
The common people would not have been so mischievous if their princes had 
not set them on; and therefore they are particularly prayed against, ver. 11, 12. 
Observe, Ist. What their malice was against the Israel of God. They said, 
“Let us take to ourselves the houses of God in possession,” ver. 12. The plea- 
sant places of God, so the wordis; by which we may understand the land of 
Canaan, which was a pleasant land, and was Immanuel’s land; or, the temple 
which was indeed God’s pleasant place, Jsa. lxiv. 11; or, as Dr. Hammon 
suggests, the pleasant pastures, which these Arabians, who traded in cattle, 
did in a particular manner court. The princes and nobles aimed to enrich them- 
selves by this war; and their armies must be made as dung for the earth to serve 
their covetousness and ambition. 2nd. What their lot should be. They shall 
be made like Oreb and Zeeb, two princes of the Midianites, who, when their 
forces were routed, were taken in their flight by the Ephraimites and slain, 
Jud. vii. 25; and like Zebah and Zalmunna, whom Gideon himself slew, 
Jud, viii. 21. Let these enemies of ours be made as easy a prey to us as they 
were to the conquerors then. We may not prescribe to God; but we may pray 
to God that he will deal with the enemies of his church in our days as he did 
with those in the days of our fathers. 

Secondly. He illustrates it by some similitudes, and prays, 

1, That God would make them like a wheel, ver. 13; that they might be in 
continual motion, unquiet, unsettled, and giddy in all their counsels and 
resolves; that they might roll down easily and speedily to their own ruin. Or, 
as some think, that they might be broken by the judgments of God, as the corn 
is broken, or beaten out by the wheel which was then used in threshing. Thus, 
when a wise king scattereth the wicked, he is said to bring the weal over 
them, Pr, xx. 26. They that trust in God have their hearts fixed; they that fight 
against him are unfixed, like a wheel. 

2. ‘That they might be chased as stubble, or chaff before the fierce wind. 
The wheel, though it continually turn round, yet is fixed on its own axis. But 
let them have no more fixation than the neat stubble has which the wind 
hurries away, and nobody desires to save it, but is willing it should go, Ps. i. 4. 
“ee al the wicked be driven away in his wickedness, and chased out of 
the world. 

3. That they might be consumed as wood by the fire, or as briars and thorns, 
as fern or furze upon the mountains by the Hames, ver. 14. When the stubble 
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_ is driven by the wind, yet it will rest at last under some hedge, in some ditch 
or other. But he prays that they might not only be driven away as stubble 
but burnt up as stubble. And this will be the end of wicked men, //eb. vi. 8 
and particularly of all the enemies of God’s church. ‘The reddition of these com. 
parisons we have ver. 15, ““So persecute them with thy tempest,” persecute 
them to their utter ruin, “and make them afraid with thy storm.” See how 
sinners are made miserable; the storm of God's wrath raiseth terrors in their 
own hearts, and so they are made completely miserable. God can deal with the 
roudest and most daring sinner that has bid defiance to his justice, and can 
‘make him afraid as a grasshopper.” It is the torment of devils that they 
tremble. 

Thirdly. He illustrates it by the good consequences of their confusior 
ver. 16—18. He prays here that God, having filled their hearts with terror 
would thereby fill their faces with shame, that they might be ashamed of thei 
enmity to the people of God, Jsa. xxvi. 11; ashamed of their folly in acting both 
against Omnipotence itself and their own true interest. They did what they 
could to put God's people to shame; but the shame will, at long run, return 
upon themselves. ow J : J 

1. The beginning of this shame might be a means of their conversion. Let 
them be broken and bafiled in their attempts, “that they may seek thy name 
O Lord.” Let them be put to a stand, that they may have both leisure an 
reason to pause a little, and consider who it is that t ey are fighting aga 
and what an unequal match they are for him, and may therefore humble and 
submit themselves, and desire conditions of peace. Let them be made to fear 
thy name, and perhaps that will bring them to seek thy name, Note, That 
which we should earnestly desire and beg of God for our enemies and perse- 
cutors is, that God would bring them to repentance, and we should desire 
their abasement in order to this; no other confusion to them, but what may 
be a step towards their conversion. __ ; ; ‘ 

2. If it did not prove a means of their conversion, the perfecting of it would 
redound greatly to the honour of God. If they will not be ashamed and 
repent, let them be put to shame, and perish. If they will not be troubled 
;and turned, which would soon put an end to all their trouble, a happy end, 
| “let them be troubled for ever;” and never have peace. And this will be for 
God’s glory; ver. 18,“ That” other “‘men may know” and own, if they them- 
selves will not, “that thou whose name alone is Jehovah,” (that incom- 
‘municable, though not ineffable name,) “art the most high over all the earth,” . 

God’s triumphs over his and his church’s enemies will be incontestable proofs, 
‘Ist. That he is, according to his name Jehovah, a self-existent, self-sutticient 
| being, that has all power and perfection in himself. 2nd. ‘That he is the most 
high God, Sovereign Lord of all, above all gods, above all kings ; above all 
that exalt themselves, and pretend to be high, 3rd. That he is so not only over 
the land of Israel, but over all the earth; even those nations of the earth that 
do not know him, or own him, for his kingdom ruleth over all. ‘These are great 
and unquestionable truths, but men will hardly be persuaded to know and 
believe them; therefore the psalmist prays that the destruction of some might 
be the conviction of others. The final ruin of all God’s enemies in the great 
day will be the effectual proof of this before angels and men; when the 
everlasting shame and contempt to which sinners shall rise, Dan. xii. 2, shall 
see gi to the everlasting honour and praise of that God to whom vengeance 

elongs. 
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Though David’s name be not in the title of this psalm, yet we have reason to think he 
was the penman of it, because it breathes so much of his excellent spirit, and is so like 
to the 63rd psalm, which was penned by him. It is supposed that David penned this 
psalm when he was forced by Absalom’s rebellion to quit his city, which he lamented 
his absence from, not so much because it was the royal city, as because it was the holy 
city; witness this psalm, which contains the pious breathings of a gracious soul after 
God, and communion with him. Though it be not entitled, yet it may fitly be looked 
upon as, a psalm or song for the sabbath day, the day of our solemn assemblies. The 
psalmist here, with great devotion, expresseth his affection, I. To the ordinances of 
God: his value for them, ver. 1; desire towards them, ver. 2,3; his conviction of the 
happiness of those that did enjoy them, ver. 4, 7; and his placing his own happiness so 
very much in the enjoyment of them, ver. 10. II. To the God of the ordinances: his 
desire towards him, ver. 8, 9; his faith in him, ver. 11; and his conviction of the hap- 
piness of those that put their confidence in him, ver. 12. In singing this psalm, we 
should have the same devout affections working towards God that David had, and then 
the singing of it will be very pleasant. 


To the chief Musician upon Gittith, A Psalm for the sons of Korah. 


OW amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lorp of hosts! 
2 My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
For the courts of the Lorp: my heart and my flesh 
For the living God. [erieth out 
8 Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, 
And the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay 
Even thine altars, O Lorp of hosts, [her young, 
My King, and my God. 
4 Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: 
They will be still praising thee. Selah. 
5 Blessed és the man whose strength ¢s in thee ; 
In whose heart ave the ways of them. 
6 Who passing through the valley of Baca make it a well; 
The rain also filleth the pools. 
7 They go from strength to strength, 
Every one of them in Zion appeareth before God. 


The psalmist here, being by force restrained from waiting upon God in public 
ordinances, by the want of them is brought under a more sensible conviction 
than ever of the worth of them. Observe, ; : 

First. The wonderful beauty he saw in doly institutions; ver. 1, “ How 
‘amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts!” Some think he here calls God 
the Lord of hosts, that is, in a special manner of the angels, the heayenl 
hosts, because of the presence of the angels in God’s sanctuary. They attende 
the Shechinah, and were, as some think, signified by the cherubim; God is the 
Lord of these hosts, and his the tabernacle is. It is spoken of as more than 


lxxxiii. 8. Assur is Assyria, and the Chaldee understands the 
reference to be to Sennacherib. ‘The children of Lot” were the 
Moabites and Ammonites. 

Ixxxiii. 13. That the word rendered “wheel” rather signifies a 
* whirlwind” is very probable, as in Psa. Ixxvii. 18 and elsewhere. 

lIxxxiii. 15. For “persecute”? understand “pursue.” The psalm 
was probably composed in a day of national peril, when the enemies 
of Israel had leagued themselves together for its overthrow; and its 
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petitions for the annihilation of enemies must be viewed as the 
patriotic utterances of a Hebrew under such trying circumstances. 
It is, as a literary composition, the most perfect ancient martial ode 
in existence. < 
lxxxiv. 1. This psalm is as peaceful as the foregoing is warlike, 
although apparently written in a time of personal trouble. — 
lxxxiv. 3. If we must retain the ordinary version here, we need 
not suppose that the birds actually built their nests on the altars of 
. = ax» 
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one, “thy tabernacles” because there were divers courts in which the people 
attended; and because the tabernacle itself consisted of a holy place, and a 
most holy. low amiable are these! How lovely 1s the sanctuary in the eyes 
of all that are truly sanctified! Gracious souls see a wonderful, Gocpeanble 
beauty in holiness, and in holy work. A tabernacle was a mean habitation, 
but the disadvantage of external circumstances makes holy ordinances not at 
all ne less amiable; for the beauty of holiness is spiritual, and their glory 
is within. 

Secondly. The longing desire he had to return to the enjoyment of public 
ordinances, or rather of God in them, ver. 2. It was an entire desire; body, 
soul, and spirit concurred init, He was not conscious to himself of any risiug 
thought to the contrary; it was an intense desire; it was like the desire of the 
ambitious, or covetous, or epicure. He longed, he fainted, he cried out, impor- 
tunate to be restored to his place in God’s courts; and almost impatient of 
delay. Yet it was not so much the courts of the Lord that he coveted, but 
he cried out in prayer for the living God himself. O that L might know him, 
and be taken again into communion with him, 1 Jno.i.3. Ordinances are empty 
things, if we meet not with God in the ordinances. 

Thirdly, His grudging the happiness of the little birds that_made their nests 
in the buildings that were adjoining to God’s altars, ver. 3, This is an elegant 
and surprising expression of his affection to God’s altars. ‘‘ The sparrow has 
found a house, and the swallow a nest for herself.” These little birds, by the 
instinct and direction of nature, provide habitations for themselves in houses, 
as other birds do in the woods, both for their own repose and in which to lay 
their young. Some such David supposeth there were in the buildings about 
the courts of God's house; and wisheth himself with them, He would rather 
live in a bird’s nest nigh God’s altars than in a palace at a distance from them, 
He sometimes wished for the wings of a dove, on which to fly into the wil- 
derness, Ps. lv.6. Here for the wings of a sparrow that he might fly undis- 
covered into God’s courts; and though to watch as a sparrow alone upon the 
housetop is the description of a very melancholy state and spirit, Ps cii. 7, yet 
David would be glad to take it for his lot, provided he might be near God’s 
altars. It is better to be serving God in solitude, than serving sin with a 
multitude. ‘Che word for a al yeh signifies any little bird; and, if [ may 
offer a conjecture, perhaps, when in David’s time, music was introduced so 
much into the sacred service, both vocal and instrumental, to complete the 
harmony they had singing-birds in cages hung about the courts of the taber- 
nacle; (for we find the singing of birds taken notice of to the glory of God, 
Ps. civ. 12.) And David envies the happiness of these, and would gladly 
change places with them. Observe, David envies the happiness not of those 
birds that flew over the altars, and had only a transient view of God's courts, 
but of those that had nests for themselves there. “David will not think it 
enough to sojourn in God’s house asa wayfaring man that turns aside to tarry 
for a night, but let this be his rest, his home, here he will dwell. And he takes 
notice that these birds not only have nests for themselves there, but there 
they lay their young. For those that have a place in God’s courts themselves 
cannot but desire that their children also may have in God’s house and within 
his walls a place and a name, that they may feed their kids beside the shep- 
herd’s tents. Some give another sense of this verse. Lord, by thy providence 
thou hast furnished the birds with nests and resting-places, agreeable to their 
nature, and to them they have free recourse. But thine altar, which is my 
nest, my resting-place, which I am as desirous of as ever the wandering bird 
was of her nest, 1 cannot have access to. Lord, wilt thou provide better for 
thy birds than for thy babes? “ As a bird that wanders from her nest,” so am I, 
now | wander from the place of God's altars, for that is my place, P7. xxvii. 8. 
[ shall never be easy till I return to my place again. Note, They whose souls 
are at home, at rest in God, cannot but desire a settlement near his ordinances. 
‘There were two altars, one for sacrifice, the other for incense; and David, in 
his desire of a piace in God’s courts, has an eye to both; as we also must in all 
our attendance on God have an eye both to the satisfaction and to the interces- 
sion of Christ. And lastly, observe how he eyes God in this address ; Thou art 
the “ Lord of hosts, my King, and my God.” Where should apoor, distressed 
subject seek for protection but with his King? ‘“ And should not a people seek 
unto their God?” my King, my God, is Lord of hosts, by him and his altars let 
me live and die. 

Fourthly. His acknowledgment of the happiness both of the ministers and 
of the popls that had liberty of attendance on God's altars; ‘“ Blessed are 
they,” Ow en shall I return to the enjoyment of that blessedness ? 

1. Blessed are the ministers. The priests and Levites that have their resi- 
dence about the tabernacle, and are in their courses employed in the service of 
it; ver. 4, “ Blessed are they that dwell in thy house;” that are at home there, 
and whose business lies there. He is so far from pitying them as confined to 
a constant attendance, and obliged to perpetual seriousness, that he would 
sooner envy them than the greatest princes in the world. ‘There are those that 
bless the covetous, but he blesseth the religious ; “‘ Blessed are they that dwell 
in thy house,” not because they have good wages, a part of every sacrifice for 
themselves, which would ehable them to keep a good table, but because they 
have good work, “they will be still praising thee.” And if there be a heaven 
upon earth, it is in praising God; in continual praising him. Apply this to his 
house above; Blessed are they that dwell there ; angels and glorified saints, 
“for they rest not day or night from praising God.” Let us, therefore, spend as 
much of our time as may be in that blessed work in which we hope to spend 
a joyful eternity. 

2. Blessed are the people. The inhabitants of the country, who, though they 
do not peastesis Eee in God’s house as the priests do, yet have liberty of 
access to it, at the times appointed for their solemn feasts; the three great 
feasts, at which all the males were obliged to give their attendance, Dew. xvi. 16. 
David was so far from reckoning this an imposition, and a hardship put upon 
them, that he envies the re esters of those that might thus attend, ver. 5—7. 
Those whom he pronounceth blessed are here described. | : 

Ist. ‘They are such as act in religion froma rooted principle of dependence 
upon God, and devotedness to him, “Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
thee ;” that is, that makes thee his strength, and strongly stays himself upon 
thee; that makes thy name his strong tower into which he runs for safety, 
Pr, xviii. 10; “‘ Happy is the man whose hope is in the Lord his God,” Ps, xl. 43 
exlvi. 5. Those are truly happy who go forth and go on in the exercises of 
religion, not in their own strength, for then the work is sure to miscarry, but 
in the strength of the grace of Jesus Christ, from whom all our sufficiency is. 
David wished to return to God's tabernacles again, that there he might 
strengthen himself in the Lord his God for service and suffering. 

2nd, They are such as havea dear love for Bey ordinances; “in whose heart 
are the ways of them,” that is, that, having placed their happiness in God as their 
end, rejoice in all the ways that lead to him; all those means by which their 
graces are strengthened, and their communion with him kept up. They not only 
walk in these ways, but they have them in their hearts, they lay them near their 
hearts ; there is no care or concern, no pleasure or delight, lies nearer than this. 
Note, Those that have the new Jerusalem in their eye must have the ways that 
lend to it in their heart; must mind them, their eyes must look straight forward 
in them ; must ponder the paths of them, must keep close to them, and be afraid 
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| and receive blessings from him. 


of turning aside to the right hand or to the left. If we make God's promise oar 
strength, we must make God’s Word our rule, and walk by it. 
_ 3rd. They are such as will break through difficulties and discouragements 
in waiting upon God in holy ordinances, ver. 6. When they come up out of the 
country to worship at the feasts, their way lies through many a dry and sandy 
valley, so some; in which they are ready to perish tor thirst. But, to guard 
against that inconvenience, they dig little pits to receive and keep the rain 
water, which is ready to them and others for their refreshment. When they 
make the pools, the rain of heaven fills them. If we be ready to receive the 
grace of God, that grace shall not be wanting to us, but shall be sufficient for 
us at all times. ‘Their way lay through many a weeping valley, so Baca sig- 
nifies ; that is, as others understand it, many a watery valley; which in wet 
weather, when the rain filled the pools, either through the rising of the waters 
or the dirtiness of the way, were unpassable. But ay draining and drenching 
them, they made a road through them, for the benefit of those that went up to 
Jerusalem. Care should be taken to keep those roads in repair that tna 
to church as well as those that lead to market. But all this is intended to 
shew, First. That they had a good will to the journey. When they were 
to attend the solemn feasts at Jerusalem, they would not be kept back by bad 
weather, or bad ways; nor make those an excuse for staying at honie. Difti- 
culties in the way of duty are designed to try our resolution, and “he that 
observes the wind shall not sow.” Secondly. That they made the best of the 
way to Zion; contrived and took pains to mend it where it was bad, and what 
inconveniences could not be removed they bore them as well as the could, 
Our way to heaven lies through a valley of Baca, but even that may Le mace 
a well, if we make a due improvement of the comforts God has provided for the 
pilgrims to the heavenly city. 

4th. They are such as are still pressing forward till they come to their 
journey’s end at length, and do not take up short of it; ver. 7, “They go from 
strength to strength,” that is, their company increaseth by the accession of more 
out of every town they pass through, till they become very numerous. ‘Those 
that were near stayed till those that were farther off called on them, saying, 
“Come, and let us go to the house of the Lord,” Ps, exxii. 1, 2; that they might 
go together in a body, in token of their mutual love. Or, the particular 
persons, instead of being fatigued with the tediousness of their journey, and 
the difficulties they met with, the nearer they came to Jerusalem the more 
lively and cheerful they were, and so went stronger and stronger, Job xvii. 8. 
Thus it is promised that “they that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength,” Jsa, xl. 31. _Even where they are weak there they were strong; 
they go from virtue to virtue, so some; it is the same word that is used for the 
virtuous woman. They that press forward in their Christian course shall find 
God adding grace to their graces, Jno. i. 16. They shall be changed from glory 
to glory, 2 Cor. iii. 18; from one degree of glorious grace to another; till at 
length “every one of them appears before God in Zion,” to give glory to him, 

Note, They that grow in grace shall at last 

be perfect in glory. The Chaldee reads it, ‘They go from the house of the 
sanctuary to the house of doctrine; and the pains which they have taken about 
the law shall appear before God, whose majesty dwells in Zion.’ We must go 
from one duty to another, from prayer to the word, from practising what we 
have learned to learn more; which if we do, the benefit of it will appear to 
God's glory, and our own everlasting comfort. 


O Lorp God of hosts, hear my prayer : 

Give ear, O God of Jacob. Selah. 

Behold, O God our shield, 

And look upon the face of thine anointed. 

For a day in thy courts és better than a thousand. 
IU had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God. 
Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

For the Lorp God ¢s a sun and shield : 

The Lorp will give grace and glory : 

No good thing will he withhold 

From them that walk uprightly. 

O Lorp of hosts, 

Blessed ¢s the man that trusteth in thee. 


Here, First. The psalmist prays for audience and acceptance with Ged 
not mentioning particularly what he desired God would do for him; he veeded 
to say no more, when he had professed such an affectionate esteem for the 
ordinances of God, which now he was restrained and banished from. All bis 
desire was in that profession plainly before God, and his longing, his groaning: 
was not hid from him, ‘Therefore he prays, ver. 8, 9, only that God woul 
hear his prayer, and give ear; that he would behold his condition, behold his 
good affection, and look upon his face, which way it was set, and how his coun- 
tenance discovered the longing desire he had towards God's courts. He calls 
himself, as many think, God’s anointed, for so David was; anointed t 


by him, and 
anointed for him. In this petition, 1. He has an eye to God, under several of 
his glorious titles. 


As the Lord God of hosts, that has all the creatures at his 
command; and therefore has all power both in heaven and in earth. 
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As the 
God of Jacob, a God in covenant with his own people, a God that never said 
to the praying seed of Jacub Seek ye mein vain. And as God our shield, that 
takes his people under his spe -ial protection, parpuant to his covenant with 
Abraham their father; Gen. xv. 1, “ Fear not, Abram, I am thy shield.” When 
David could not be hid in the secret of God's tabernacle, Ps, xxvii, 5, being at 
a distance from it, yet he ey to find God his shield ready to him wherever 
he was. 2. He has an eye to the Mediator, for of him | rather understand those 
words, ‘Look upon the face of thy Messiah,’ thine anointed one; for of his 
anointing David spoke, Ps. xlv. 7. In all our addresses to God we must desire 
that he would jloak upon the face of Christ, accept us for his sake, and be well 
pleased with us in him. We must look with an eye of faith, and then God will 
with an eye of favour look upon the face of the Anointed, who does shew his 
face when we without him dare not shew ours. ‘ 

Secondly. He pleads his love to God’s ordinances, and his dependence upon 
xod himself. 
a oats courts were his choice, ver. 10. A very dear love he had for holy 
ordinances; he valued them above any thing else, and he expresseth his value 
for them, Ist. By preferring the time of God's worship before all other time. 
ee day” spent “in thy courts,” in attending on the services of religion, wholly 
abstracted from all secular affairs, “is better than a thousand ;” not than a thou- 
sand in thy courts, but anywhere else in this world, though in the midst of all the 
delights of the children of men. “ Better than a thousand;” he doth not say days, 


God, but rather that they built them somewhere about the sacred 
edifice. — 

lxxxiv. 5, 6. These two verses were clearly intended to be read as 
one sentence by our translators: “Ihe ways of them who passing 
through the valley of Baca.” No such valley as Baca is known, and 
some suppose we should render “ valley of weeping,” and regard it as 
a figurative phrase, like “valley of the shadow of death.” Jewish 
writers frmcifully explain it of the valley of Hinnom, or Gehenna. 


Ixxxiv. 9. Whatever the ultimate reference of the word “anointed,” 
its first application is to a priest or a kiog. The Latin translation in 
common use has “look upon the face of thy Christ,” who is, by 
many, understood to be referred to. 

lxxxy. 1. To bring back the captivity of Jacob is to restore those 
who have been in captivity. ‘Tbe psalm was very probably composed 
in commemoration of the return of the exiles from Babylon. 

lxxxv. 4. Instead of the translation, ‘turn us,” or “ convert us,” 
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te may. supply it with years, with ages, if you will, and yet David will set his 
and to it. “ A day in thy courts,” a sabbath day, a holy day,a feast day, though 
but one day, would be very welcome to me. Nay, as some of the rabbins para- 
phrase it, though I were to die for it the next day, yet that would be more sweet 
than years spent in the business and pleasure of this world. One of these days 
shall, with its pleasure chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight, to 
shame, as not worthy to be compared. 2nd. By preferring the place of worship 
before any other place. “I had rather be a doorkeeper,” rather be in the 
meanest place and office “in the house of my God, than dwell” in state, as 
master, “in the tents of wickedness.” Observe, He calls even the tabernacle 
a house, for the presence of God in it made even those curtains more stately 
than a palace, and more strong tl an a castle. It is the house of my God. The 
covenant interest he had in God, as his God, was the sweet string on which he 
loved dearly to be harping. They, and they only, that can upon good ground 
call God theirs, delight in the courts of his house. I would rather be a porter 
in God’s house than a prince in those tents where wickedness reigns; rather lie 
at the threshold, so the word is; that was the beggars’ place, Acts iii. 2; No 
matter, saith David, let that be my place rather than none. The Pharisees loved 
synagogues well enough, provided they might have the uppermost seats there, 

at. xxiii. 6, that they might make a figure. Holy David is not solicitous 
about that; if he may be but admitted to the Ainebheld, he will say, ‘‘ Master, it 
is good to be here.” Some read it, ‘I would rather be fixed to a post in the 
house of my God, than live at liberty in the tents of wickedness,’ alluding to the 
law concerning servants, who, if they would not go out free, were to have their 
ear bored to the door-post, Ex. xxi. 5, 6. David loved his Master, and loved 
his work so well, that he desired to be tied to this service for ever, to be more 
free to it, but never to go out free from it, eo bonds to duty far before 
the greatest liberty to sin. Such a superlative delight have holy hearts in 
haly Gusiet no satisfaction in their account comparable to that in communion 
wit od. 

2. God himself was his hope, and joy, and ail; therefore he loved the house 
of his God, because his expectation was from his God, and there he used to 
communicate himself, ver. 11. 
“The Lord God is a sun and shield.” We are here in darkness, but if 
our God he will be to us a sun to enlighten and enliven us, to guide and direct 
us. Weare here in danger, but he will be to us a shield, to secure us from the 
fiery darts that fly thick about us; with his favour he will compass us as witha 
shield. Let us therefore always walk in the light of the Lord, and never throw 
ourselves out of his protection, and we shall find him a sun to supply us with 
all good, and a shield to shelter us from all evil. 2nd. What he doth and will 
bestow upon them. “The Lord will give grace and glory.” Grace signifies both 
the Ser will of God towards us and the good work of God in us: glory signi- 
fies both the honour which he puts upon us in giving us the adoption of sons 


and that which he has prepared for us in the inheritance of sons. God will give | 


them grace in this world as a preparation for glory, and glory in the other world 
as the perfection of graces both are God’s gift, his free gift. And, as on the one 
hand, wherever God gives grace he will give glory, for grace is glory begun, 
and is an earnest of it, so, on the other hand, he will give glory hereafter to 
none to whom he doth not give grace now, or that receive his grace in vain. 
And if God will give grace and glory, which are the two great things that concur 


to make us happy in both worlds, we may be sure that “no good thing will he | 


withhold from them that walk uprightly.” 1t is the character of all good people, 
that they walk uprightly, that they worship God in spirit and in truth, and have 
their conversation in the world in simplicity and godly sincerity, and such may 
be sure that God will withhold no good thing from them that is requisite to 
their comfortable passage through this world. Make sure grace and glory, and 
other things shall be added. This is a comprehensive promise, and is such an 
assurance of the present comfort of the saints, that whatever they desire, and 
think they need, thas may be sure that either Infinite Wisdom sees it is not 
good for them, or Infinite Goodness will give it them in due time. Let it be our 
care to walk uy ~ightly, and then let us trust God ‘to give us everything that is 
good for us. 


Lastly. He pronounceth them blessed that but ther coniidence in Goa, as he 
did, ver. 12. They are blessed that have the hberty of ordinances, and the pri- 


vileges of God’s house; but, though we shvald be debarred frum them, yet we 
are not therefore debarred from tsleaundueen if we trust in God. If we cannot 
go to the house of the Lord, we may go by faitt to the Lord of the house, and 
in him we shall be happy, and may be easy. 


PSALM LXXXV. 


Interpreters are generany of opinion that this psalm was penned after the return of the 
Jews out of their captivity in Babylon, when they still remained under some tokens of 
God’s displeasure, which they here pray for the removal of; and nothing appears to the 
contrary, but that it might be penned then as well as Ps. cxxxvii. They are the 
public interests that lie near the psalmist’s heart here, and the psalm is penned for 
the great congregation. The church was here in a deluge; above were clouds, below 
were waves, every thing was dark and dismal. The church is like Noah in the ark, 
between life and death, between hope and fear. Being so, I. Here is the dove sent 
forth in prayer. The petitions are, against sin and wrath, ver. 4; and for mercy and 
grace, ver. 7. The pleas are taken from former favours, ver. 1—3; and present dis- 
tresses, ver. 5,6. II. Here is the dove returning with an olive-branch of peace and 
good tidings. The psalmist expects her return, ver. 8; and then recounts the favours 
to God’s Israel, which by the spirit of prophecy he gave assurance of to others, and by 
the spirit of faith he took the assurance of to himself, ver. 9—13. In singing this 
psalm we may be assisted in our prayers to God both for his church in general and for 
the land of our nativity in particular. The former part will be of use to direct our 
desires, the latter to encourage our faith and hope in those prayers. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm for the sons of Korah. 
ORD, thou hast been favourable unto thy land : 
‘Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. 
2 Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people, 
Thou hast covered all their sin. Selah. 
Thou hast taken away all thy wrath : [anger. 
Thou hast turned thyself from the fierceness of thine 
Turn us, O God of our salvation, 
And cause thine anger toward us to cease 
Wilt thou be angry with us for ever ? 
Wilt. thou draw out thine anger to all generations ? 
Wilt thou not revive us again ; 


3 


4 


6 


, 


or ‘‘cause us to return,” some prefer “return to us.” We believe 
the meaning is “ restore us ” to thy favour altogether, as in part thou 
hast already. The structure of the psalm is peculiar: verses 1 to 3 
seein to say that God has done that which verses 4 to 6 pray that He 
will do: verses 7, &c., proceed in a different strain. It is certain that 
some psalms were sung responsively, either throughout or in part, 
and this seems to have been one such. From verse 7 all the choir 
may have joined in singing. 
240 


See, Ist. What God is and will be to his pean: | 
od be 


LX KRY: 


That thy people may rejoice in thee ? 
7 Shew us thy mercy, O Lorp, 
And grant us thy salvation. 


The church, in affliction and distress, is here by direction from God maién. 
her application to God. So ready is.God to hear and answer the prayers of his 
people, that by his Spirit in the word, in the heart, he indites their petitions, 
and puts words into their mouths. The people of God, in a very low and weak 
condition, are here taught how to address themselves to God. 

First. They are to acknowledge with thankfulness the great things God had 
done for them, ver. 1—3. Thou hast done so and so for us and our fathers 
Note, The sense of present afflictions should not drown the remembrance vf 
former mercies, but even then when we are brought very low we must call to 
remembrance past experiences of God's goodness, which we must take notice of 
with thankfulness to his praise. They fe of it here with pleasure, 1. That 
God had shewed himself propitious to their land, and had smiled upon it as his 
own; “Thou hast been favourable to thy land,” as thine, with distinguishing 
favours. Note, The favour of God is the spring-head of all good, and the 
fountain of happiness to nations as well as to particular persons. it was hy 
the favour of God that Israel got and kept possession of Canaan, Ps. xliv. 3; 
and if he had not continued very Tavaureite to them they had been ruined man 
atime. 2. That he had rescued them out of the hands of their enemies, an 
restored them to their liberty, “Thou hast brought back the captivity of 
Jacob,” and settled those in their own land again that had been driven out, and 
were strangers in a strange land, prisoners in the land of their oppressors. The 
captivity of Jacob, though it may continue long, will be brought back in due 
time. 3. That he had not dealt with them according to the desert of their pro- 
vocations; ver. 2, “Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people,” and not 
eo them as in justice thou mightest. “Thou hase covered all their sin.” 

hen God forgives sin, he covers it ; and when he covers the sin of his people 
he covers it all. The bringing back of their captivity was then an instance o 
God’s favour to them, when it was accompanied with the pardon of their ini- 
quity. 4. That he had not continued his anger against them so far and so long 
as they had reason to fear ; ver. 3, having covered all their sin, “thou hast taken 
away all thy wrath ;” for when sin is set aside God’s anger ceaseth. God is 
pacified if we are purified. See what the pardon of sin is: “ Thou hast forgiven 
the iniquity of thy people ;” that is, “ thou hast turned thine anger from waxing 
hot,” so as to consume us in the flame of it. In compassion to us thou hast not 
stirred up all thy wrath ; but when an intercessor hath stood before thee in the 
gap thou hast turned away thine anger. 

econdly. They are taught to pray to God for grace and mercy in reference 
to their present distress, This is inferred from the former: thou hast done 
well for our fathers, do well for us, for we are the children of the same covenant. 
1, They pray for converting grace. “Turn us, O God of our salvation ;” in 
order to the turning of our captivity, turn us from iniquity; turn us to thyself, 
and to our duty; turn us, and we shall be turned. All those whom God wi 
save sooner or later he will turn. If no conversion, no salvation. 2. They 
pray for the removal of the tokens of God’s displeasure which they were under. 
“Cause thine anger towards us to cease,” as thou didst many a time cause it to 
cease in the days of our fathers, when thou didst take away thy wrath from 
them. Observe the method: first turn us to thee, and then cause thine anger to 
turn from us. When we are reconciled to God, then, and not till then, we may 
expect the comfort of his being reconciled to us. 3. They pray for the manifes- 
tation of God's good-will to them: ver. 7, “Shew us thy mercy, O Lord ;” that 
is, shew thyself merciful to us; not only have mercy on us, but let us have the 
comfortable evidences of that mercy; let us know that thou hast mercy on us, 
and mercy in store for us. 4, They pray that God would, graciously to them 
and gloriously to himself, appear on their behalf: “ Grant us thy salvation Pa 
grant it by thy promise, and then, no doubt, thou wilt work it by thy provi- 
dence. Note, The vessels of God's mercy are the heirs of his saliation. He 
shews mercy to those to whom he grants salvation, for salvation is of mere 
mercy. 
Thirdly. They are taught humbly to expostulate with God concerning their 
present troubles, ver. 5,6. Where observe, 1, What they dread and deprecate. 
“Wilt thou be angry with us for ever?” We are undone if thou art, but we 
hope thou wilt not. ‘‘ Wilt thou draw out thine anger unto all generations?” 
No; thou art gracious, slow to anger, and swift to shew mercy, and wilt not 
contend for ever. Thou wast not angry with our fathers for ever, but didst 
soon turn thyself from the fierceness of thy wrath; why, then, wilt thon be angry 
with us for ever? Are not thy mercies and compassions as plentiful and power- 
ful as ever they were? Impenitent sinners God will be angry with for ever; 
for what is hell but the wrath of God drawn out unto endless generations? But 
shall a hell upon earth be the lot of thy people? 2. What they desire and hope 
for. “ Wilt thou not revive us again?” ver. 6. Revive us with comforts spoken 
to us, revive us with deliverances wrought for us. Thou hast been favourable to 
thy land formerly, and that revived it; wilt thou not again be favourable, and 
so revive it again? God had granted to the children of the captivity some reviving 
in their bondage, Ezr. ix. 8. Their return out of Babylon was as life from the 
dead, Eze. xxxvii, 11,12. Now, Lord, (say they,) wilt thou not revive us again, and 
put thy hand again the second time to gather us in? Jsa. xi. 11; Ps. exxvi. 1, 43 
“Revive thy work in the midst of the years,” Hab. iii. 2. “ Revive us again, 
Ist. “That thy people may rejoice,” and so we shall have the comfort of it, 
Ps. xiv.7. Give them life that they may have joy. 2nd, That they “may rejoice 
in thee,” and so thou wilt have the flory of it. If God be the fountain of all our 
mercies, he must be the centre of all our joys. 


8 I will hear what God the Lorp will speak : 

For he will speak peace unto his people, and to his evinte 
But let them not turn again to folly. 

Surely his salvation 7s nigh them that fear him ; 
That glory may dwell in our land. 

Mercy and truth are met together ; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 
Truth shall spring out of the earth ; 

And righteousness shall look down from heaven. 
Yea, the Lorp shall give that which ts good ; 
And our land shall yield her increase. 
Righteousness shall go before him; 

And shall set ws in the way of his steps. 


lxxxvi. Title. The heading of this psalm in the Greek and Latin 
corresponds with that in the Hebrew. lhe Syriac also ascribes it to 
David, but adds ‘‘ when he built a house to the Lord,” and describes 
the psalm as “a prophecy of the calling of the Gentiles, and alsoa _ 
special prayer of arighteous man.” For regarding it as prophetic of 
the calling of the Gentiles -verse 9 would be considered sufficient 
reason. 


lxxxvi. 2. The words rendered “ Preserve my soul, for I am holy” 


PSALM LXXXVI. 


We have here an answer to the prayers and expostulations in the foregoing | 


verses. 

First. In general it is an answer of peace. This the psalmist is soon aware of; 
ver. 8, for he stands upon his watch tower to hear what God will say unto him, 
as the prophet, Hab. ii. 1, 2, “1 will hear what God the Lord will speak.” This 
intimates, 1. The stilling of his passion, his grief, his fear, and the tumult of his 
spirit which these occasioned. Compose thyself, O my soul, in an humble 
Bilence to attend upon God, and wait his motions. 
too much; now I will hear what God will speak, and welcome his holy wiil; 
“ What saith my Lord unto his servant?” If we would have God to hear what 
we say to him by prayer, we must be ready to hear what he saith to us by his 
Word. 2. The raising of his expectation. Now he has been at prayer he looks 
for something very great and very kind from the God that hears prayer. When 
we have prayed, we should look after our prayers, and stay for an answer. 
Now observe here, Ist. What it is that he promiseth himself from God in 
auswer to his prayers: “ He will speak peace to his people, and to bis saints.” 
There is a people in the world that are God's people, set apart for him, subject 
to him, and that shall be saved by him. All his people are his saints, sanctified 
by his grace, and devoted to his glory; these may sometimes want peace, when 
without are fightings and within are fears; but sooner or later God will speak 
peace to them. If he do not command outward peace, yet he will suggest 
inward peace; speaking that to their hearts by his Spirit which he has spoken 
to their ears by his Word and ministers, and making them to hear joy and glad- 
ness. 2nd. What use he makes of this expectation. First. He takes the comfort 
of it; and so must we: “I will hear what God the Lord will speak,” hear the 
assurances he gives of peace in answer to prayer. When God speaks peace 
we must not be deaf to it, but with all humility and thankfulness receive it. 
Secondly. He cautions the saints to do the duty which this calls for; ‘ But let 
them not turn again to folly ;” for it is on these terms, and no other, that peace 
is to be expected. ‘To those, and those only, peace is spoken who turn from 
sin; but if they return to it again it is at their peril. All sin is folly, but espe- 
cially backsliding ; it is egregious folly to turn to sin after we have seemed to 
turn from it, to turn to it after God hath spoken peace; God is for peace, but 
when he speaks, such are for war. 

Secondly. Here are the particulars of this answer of peace. He doubts not 
but all will be well in a little time, and therefore gives us the pleasing prospect 
of the flourishing estate of the church in the last five verses of the psalm, which 
describe the peace and prcsperity that God at length blessed the children of 
the captivity with, when after a great deal of toil and toss at length they gained 
a settlement in their own land. But it may be taken, 1, Asa promise also to 
all that fear God and work righteousness, that they shall be easy, they shall be 
happy. 2. Asa prophecy of the kingdom of Messiah, and the blessings with 
which that kingdom should be enriched. Here is, 

Ist. Help at hand; ver. 9, “Surely his salvation is nigh,” nigh to us, nigher 
than we think it is, it will soon be effected, how great soever our difficulties 
and distresses are, when God’s time is come, and that time is not far off; when 
the tale of bricks is doubled, then Moses comes. It is nigh to “all that fear 
him;” when trouble is nigh, salvation is nigh; for “ God is a very present help 
in time of trouble” to all that are his; whereas “salvation is far from the 
wicked,” Ps. exix. 155. This may fitly be pppuee to Christ, the author of eternal 
salvation. It was the comfort of the Old Testament saints that, though they 
lived not to see that redemption in Jerusalem which they waited for, yet they 
were sure it was nigh, and would be welcome to all that fear God, 

2nd. Honour secured. “That glory may dwell in our land,” that is, that we 
may have the worship of God settled and established among us; for that is the 
glory of aland. When that goes, “ Ichabod, the glory is departed ;” when that 
stays, glory dwells. This may refer to the Messiah, who was to be the glory of 
his people Israel, and who came and dwelt among them, Jno. i. 4; for which 
reason their land is called Immanuel’s land, Jsa. viii. 8. 

3rd. Graces meeting and happily embracing ; ver. 10, 11, “ Mercy and truth, 
righteousness and peace, kiss each other.” This may be understood, First. Of 
the reformation of the people, and of the government, in the admintstration of 
which all those graces should be conspicuous and commanding. The rulers 
and ruled shall all be merciful and true, righteous and peaceable; when there 
is no truth nor mercy all goes to ruin, Hos. iv. 1; Isa. lix. 14,15. But when 
these meet in the management of all affairs, when these give aim, when these 
give law, when there is such plenty of truth that it sprouts up like the grass of 
the earth, and of righteousness, that it is showered down like rain from heaven, 
then things go well. When in every congress mercy and truth meet, in every 
embrace righteousness and peace kiss, and common honesty is indeed common, 
then glory dwells in a land, as the sin of reiguing dishonesty is a reproach to 
any people. Secondly. Of the return of God’s favour, and the continuance of 
it thereupon. When a people return to God, and adhere to him in a way of 
duty, he will return to then and abide with them in a way of mercy. So some 
understand this: Man’s truth and God’s mercy, man’s righteousness and God’s 
peace, meet together. If God finds us true to him, to one another, to ourselves 
we shall find him merciful; if we make conscience of righteousness, we shall 
have the comfort of peace. If truth spring out of the earth, that is, (as Dr. 
Hammond expounds it) out of the hearts of men, the proper soil for it to grow 
in, righteousness, that is, God’s mercy, shall look down from heaven, as the sun 
dgth upon the world, when it sheds its influences on the productions of the 
earth and cherisheth them. Thirdly. Of the harmony of the Divine attributes 
in the Messiah’s undertaking. In him, who is both our salvation and our glory, 
“mercy and truth are met together.” God’s mercy and truth, and his “ right- 
eousness and peace have kissed each other ;” that is, the great affair of our 
salvation is so well contrived, so well concerted, that God may have merey 
upon poor sinners, and be at peace with them without any wrong to his truth 
and righteousness. He is true to the threatening, and just in his government, 
and yet pardons sinners, and takes them into covenant with himself. Christ as 
Mediator brings heaven and earth together again, which sin had set at variance. 
Through him “truth springs out of the earth,” that truth which God desires in 
the inward part, and then “ righteousness looks down from heaven,” for “‘ God 
is just, and the justifier of them which believe in Jesus.” Or, it may note that 
in the kingdom of the Messiah these graces shall flourish and prevail, and have 
a nniversal command. . 4 : 

4th. Great plenty of every thing desirable; ver. 12, ‘The Lord shall give 
that which is good,” that is every thing that he sees to be good for us. All good 
comes from God’s goodness ; and when mercy, truth, and righteousness have a 
sovereign influence on men’s hearts and lives, all good may be expected. If we 
thus seek the righteousness of God’s_kingdom, other things shall be added 
Mat. vii. 33. When the glory of the Gospel dwells in our land, then it shall 
yield its increase; for soul prosperity will either bring outward prosperity 
along with it, or sweeten the want of it: see Ps. )xvii. 6. , 

5th. A sure conduct in the good way, ver. 13. The righteousness of his pro- 
mise which he hath made to us, ra us of happiness, the righteousness of 
sanctification, that good work which he has wrought In us; these shall go 
before him, to prepare his way, both to raise our elroy of his favour 
and to qualify us for it; and this skall go beture us also, and be our guide to 
“set us in the way of his steps,” that is, to encourage our hopes, and guide our 


require a remark, and especially the last word, which scarcely means 
“holy” in the strongest sense, but rather a faithful servant and 
worshipper of God. It is a declaration of sincere attachment to the 
Lord. The Syriac version has, “ Preserve my soul, for thou art good,” 
but the cause of the difference is not apparent. 
Ixxxvi. 5. Instead of Adonai, here translated “ Lord,” a number of 
copies have Jehovah. The word translated “ready to forgive” means 
“torgiving " or one who forgives 
‘ 16 
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I have spoken enough, or | 


practice, that we may go forth to meet him when he is cuaing towards us fa 
ways of mercy. Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, shall bring us to God, sud 
put us into the way that leads to him; John Baptist, a preacher of righteous- 
ness, shall go before Christ, to prepare his way. Righteousness is a sure guide 
both in meeting God and in following him. 


PSALM LXXXVI. 


This psalm is entitled a prayer of David. Probably it was not penned upon any particular 
occasion, but was a prayer he often used himself, and recommended to others for their 
use, especially in a day of affliction. Many think that David penned this prayer as a 
type of Christ, who, in the days of his flesh, offered up strong cries, Heb. v. 7. David, 
in this prayer, according to the nature of that duty, I. Gives glory to God, ver. 8—10, 
12, 13. II. Seeks for grace and favour from God; that God would hear his prayers, 
ver. 1, 6, 7; preserve and save him, and be merciful to him, ver. 2, 3, 16; that he 
would give him joy, and grace, and strength, and put honour upon him, ver. 4, 11, 17, 
he pleads God’s goodness, ver. 5, 15; and the malice of his enemies, ver. 14. In sing- 
ing this, we must, as David did, lift up our souls to God with application. 


A Prayer of David. 


OW down thine ear, O Lorn, hear me: 
For I am poor and needy. 
2 Preserve my soul; for I am holy: 
O thou my God, save thy servant that trusteth in thee. 
38 Be merciful unto me, O Lord: 
For I cry unto thee daily. 
4 Rejoice the soul of thy servant : 
For unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. 
For thou, Lord, ar¢ good, and ready to forgive ; 
And plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon thee. 
6 Give ear, O Lorp, unto my prayer ; 
And attend to the voice of my supplications. 
7 In the day of my trouble I will call upon thee : 
For thou wilt answer me. 


This psalm was published under the title of a prayer of David; not as if 
David sung all his prayers, but into some of his songs he inserted prayers; for 
a psalm will admit the expressions of any pious and devout affections. But it is 
observable how very plain the language of this psalm is, and how little there is 
in it of poetical flights or figures, in comparison of some other psalms; for the 
Hourishes of wit are not the proper ornaments of prayer. Now here we may 
observe, 

First. The petitions he puts up to God. It is true, prayer accidentally may 
preach, but it is most fit that (as it is in this prayer) every passage should be 
directed to God, for such is the nature of prayer, as it is here described; ver. 
“Unto thee, O Lord, do Llift up my soul,” as he had said, Ps. xxv. 1. In al 
the parts of prayer the soul must ascend upon the wings of faith and holy 
desire, and be lifted up to God, to meet the communications of his graces, and 
in an expectation raised very high of great things from him. 

1. He begs that God would give a gracious audience to his prayers; ver. 1, 
“Bow down thine ear, O Lord, hear me.” When God hears our prayers it is 
fitly said that he bows down his ear to them; for it is admirable condescension 
in God that he is pleased to take notice of such mean creatures as we are, and 
such defective prayers as ours are. He repeats this again, ver. 6, “‘ Give ear, 
O Lord, unto my prayer,” a favourable ear, though it be whispered, though it 
be stammered, “attend to the voice of my supplications.” Not that God needs 
to have his affection stirred up by any thing that we ean say; but thus we must 
express our desire of his favour. The Son of David spake it with assurance and 

leasure, Jno. xi. 41, 42, “ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me; and | 

now that thou hearest me alway,” 

2. He begs that God would take him under his special protection, and so be 
the author of his salvation; ver. 2, “ Preserve my soul, save thy servant.” It 
was David's soul that was God’s servant, for those only serve God acceptably 
that serve him with their spirits. David’s concern is about his soul. If we 
understand it of his natural life, it teaches us that the best self-preservation is 
to commit ourselves to God’s keeping, and by faith and prayer to make our 
Creator our Preserver. But it may be understood of his spiritual life; the life 
of the soul as distinct from the body; Preserve my soul from that one evil and 
dangerous thing to souls, and that is sin. Preserve my soul, and so save me. 
All those whom God wilf save he doth preserve, and will preserve them to his 
heavenly kingdom. ’ : 

3. He begs that God would look upon him with an eye of pity and compassion ; 
ver. 3, “ Be merciful to me, O Lord.” It is mercy in God to pardon our sins, 
and to help us out of our distresses; both these are included in this prayer, 
God be merciful to me. Men shew no mercy, we ourselves deserve no mercy; 
but, Lord, for mercy’s sake, be merciful unto me. ihe 

4. He begs that God would fill him with inward comfort; ver. 4, “ Rejoice 
the soul of thy servant.” It is God only that can put gladness into the heart 
and make the soul to rejoice; and then and not till then the joy is full. An 
those that are God’s servants, as it is their duty to serve him with gladness, so 
it is their privilege to be filled with joy and peace in believing ; and they may in 
faith pray not only that God will preserve their souls, but that he will rejoice 
their souls, and the joy of the Lord will be their strength. Observe, W hen he 
prays, Rejoice my soul, he adds, “ For unto thee do I lift up my soul,” ‘Then 
we may expect comfort from God when we take care to keep up our com- 
munion with God. Prayer is the nurse of spiritual joy. 

Secondly. The pleas with which he enforceth these petitions, 

1. He foadi his relation to God and interest in him. ‘hou art my God, to 
whom 1 pave devoted myself, and on whom I depend, and 1 am thy servant, 
(ver. 2,) in subjection to thee, and therefore looking for protection from thee, 

2. He pleads distress; “ Hear ne, for I am poor and needy,” therefore 1 want 
thy help, therefore none else will hear me. God is the poor man’s King, whose 
glory it is to save the souls of the needy. They that are poor im spirit, that 
see themselves empty and necessitous, are most welcome to the God of all 

race. 

i 3. He pleads God’s good will towards all that seek him, ver. 5. “To .hee do 
Llift up my soul” in desire and expectation; “for thou, Lord, art good,” and 
whither should beggars go, but to the door of the good lwusekeeper? The 
goodness of God’s nature is a great encouragement to us in all our addresses to 


ou 


Ixxxvi. 8. The Syriac is, “‘ There is none like thee, O Lord God ;” 
but the Hebrew text is fairly represented by our translators. It has 
been questioned whether by “gods” we are to understand idols or 
men endowed with wisdom, justice, authority, &¢., as princes and 
judges, or angels. Most likely “the gods” are princes and judges, 
though angels may be included. 

Ixxxvi. 11. For “unite my heart to fear thy name” the Syriac 
has “let my heart rejoice in them that fear thy name.” The Latin 
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him. His goo€ness appears in two things, giving, and forgiving. Ist. Heisa 
sin-pardoning God; not only he can forgive, but he is “ready to forgive ;” 
more ready to forgive than we are to repent. “I said, I will confess, and thou 
forgavest,” Ps. xxxii. 5. 2nd. He is a prayer-hearing God. He is plenteous in 
mercy, very full, and very free, both rich and liberal unto all them that call 
upon him. He has wherewithal to supply all their needs, and is open-handed 
in granting that supply. 

4. He pleads God's yood work in himself, by which he had qualified him for 
the tokens of his favour. Three things were wrought in him by Divine grace, 
which he looked upon as earnests of all good: 

Ist. A conformity to God; ver, 2, “Iam holy,” therefore “preserve my soul ;” 
for those whom the Spirit sanetifies he will preserve. He doth not say this in 
pride and vainglory, but with humble thankfulness to God; ‘Il am one whom 
thou favourest,’ so the margin reads it, whom thou hast set apart for thyself. 
it God has begun a good work of grace in us, we must own that the time was 
a time of love; “ Then was | in his eyes as one that found favour.” And whom 
God hath taken into his favour he will take under his protection; ‘‘ All his 
saints are in thy hand,” Deu. xxxiii. 3. Observe, “Iam needy,” ver. 1, yet “I 
am holy,” ver. 2. Holy and yet needy; poor in the world, but rich in faith. 
And those who preserve their purity in their greatest poverty, may assure 
themselves that God will preserve their comforts, will preserve their souls. 

2nd. A confidence in God; ‘Save thy servant that trusteth in thee.” They 
that are holy yet must not trust in themselves, or in their own righteousness, 
hs outs in God and his grace. They that trust in God may expect salvation 

rom him. 

3rd. A disposition to communion with God. He hopes God will answer his 

rayers, because he had inclined him to pray. First. To be constant in prayer; 
*Lery unto thee daily,” and “all the day,” ver. 3. Itis thus our duty to pray 
always, without ceasing, and to continue instant in prayer; and then we may 
hope to have our prayers heard which we make in time of trouble, if we have 
made conscience of the duty at other times, at all times. It is comfortable if an 
afliction finds the wheels of prayer agoing, and that they are not then to be set 
agoing. Secondly. To be inward with God in prayer; to lift up his soul to 
him, ver. 4, Then we may hope that God will meet us with his mercies when 
we in our prayers send forth our souls as it were to meet him. Thirdly. To be 
in a special manner earnest with God in prayer when he was in affliction; 
ver. 7, “In the day of my trouble,” whatever paler do, ‘I will call upon thee,” 
and commit my case to thee, for thou wilt hear and answer me, and I shail not 
seek in vain, as those did who cried, “ O Baal, hear us; but there was no voice, 
nor any that regarded,” 1 Ain. xviii. 29. 


8 Among the gods ¢here zs none like unto thee, O Lord ; 

Neither are ¢here any works like unto thy works. 

All nations whom thou hast made 

Shall come and worship before thee, O Lord ; 

And shall glorify thy name 

For thou art great, and doest wondrous things: 

Thou art God alone 

Teach me thy way, O Lorp; 

I will walk in thy truth: 

Unite my heart to fear thy name. 

I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with all my heart : 

And I will glorify thy name for evermore. 

For great is thy mercy toward me: 

And thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest hell 

O God, the proud are risen against me, 

And the assemblies of violent men have sought after my 

And have not set thee before them. [soul ; 

But thou, O Lord, art a God full of compassion, and 
gracious, 

Long suffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth. 

O turn unto me, and have mercy upon me ; 

Give thy strength unto thy servant, 

And save the son of thine handmaid. 

Shew me a token for good ; 

That they which hate me may see ¢¢, and be ashamed : 

Because thou, Lorn, hast holpen me, and comforted me. 


9 


10 


15 
16 


17 


David 1s here going on in roa bead 

First. He gives glory to God; for we ought in our prayers to praise him, 
ascribing kingdom, power, and glory to him, with the most humble and reverent 
adorations. 

1. As a Being of unparalleled perfection, such an one as there is none like 
him, nor any to be compared with him, ver. 8, “ Among the gods,” the false 
gods, whom the heathens worshipped, the angels, the kings of the earth, among 
them all, “there is none like unto thee, O Lord;” none so wise, so mighty, so 
good; “neither are there any works lke unto thy works,” which is an unde- 
niable proof that there is none like him. His own works praise him, and the 
tag Bek we have of praising him is by acknowledging that there is none 
ike him. 

2. As the fountain of all being, and the centre of all praise; ver. 9, “ Thou 
hast made all nations,” made them all of one blood; they all derive their being 
from thee, and have a constant dependence on thee, and therefore “ they shall 
come and worship before thee, and glorify thy name.” This was in part fulfilled 
in the multitude of proselytes to the Jewish religion in the days of David and 
Solomon, but was to have its full accomplishment in the days of the Messiah, 
when some out of every kingdom and nation should be effectually brought in to 
— God, Rev. vii. 9. It was by Christ that God made all nations, for without 
um was not sp | thing made that was made, and therefore through Christ, and 
by the power of his Gospel and grace, all nations shall be brought to worship 
tefore God, Isa. Ixvi. 23. 


follows the Greek, as usual: ‘‘ Let my heart rejoice that it may fear 
thy name.” Our translation is the most correct. 

lxxxvi. 14. The “ violent” are men who cause terror and dismay, 
nence the furious and tyrannical. The Syriac calls them “the 
mighty,’ and renders the next clause freely, “and have not re- 
membered thee.” Augustine, understanding the preceding verse of 
actual salvation from hell, applies this to the attempts of the wicked 
to de-troy the soul of the psalmist. Many, hewever, prefer to 
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3. As a Being infinitely great, ver. 10. Therefore all nations shall worship 
before thee, because as King of nations thou art great, thy sovereignty absolute, 
and incontestable, thy majesty terrible and insupportable, thy power universa 
and irresistible, thy riches vast and inexhaustible, thy dominion boundless and 
unquestionable; and for the proof of this, * thou doest wondrous things,” wnich 
all nations admire, and from whence they might easily infer that “ thou art God 
alone,” not only none like thee, bnt none beside thee. Let us always entertain 
great thoughts of this great God, and be filled with holy admirings of this God 
that doeth wonders; and let him alone have our hearts whv is God alone. 

4. Asa Being infinitely good. Man is bad, very wicked and vile, ver. 143; no 
mercy is to be expected from him; “ But thou, O Lord, art a God full of ecom- 
passion and gracious,” ver, 15. This is that attribute by which he proclaims his 
name, and by which we are therefore to proclaim it, Hz. xxxiv. 6,7. It is his 
goodness that is over all his works, and therefore should fill all our praises; 
and this is our comfort, in reference to the wickedness of the world we live in, 
that, however it be, God is good. Men are barbarous, but God is gracious; 
men are false, but God is faithful. God is not only compassionate, but full o 
compassion, and in him mercy rejoiceth against judgment. He is long suffering 
towards us, though we forfeit his favour, and provoke him to anger; and he 
is plenteous in mercy and truth, as faithful in performing as he was free in 
promising. 

5. As a kind friend and bountiful benefactor to him. We ought to praise God 
as good in himself, but we do it most feelingly when we observe how good he 
has been tous. This therefore the psalmist harps upon with most_ pleasure 
ver. 12, 13. He had said, ver. 9, “ All nations shall praise thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name.” Itis some satisfaction to a good man to think that others shall 
praise and glorify God, but it is his fe care and pleasure to do it himself. 

hatever others do, saith David, “1 will vies thee, O Lord my God,” not 
only as the Lord, but as my God; and I will do it with all mine heart,—that is, 
I will be ready to do it, and cordial in it ; 1 will do it with cheerfulness and live- 
liness, with a sincere regard to thy honour; for “f will glorify thy name,” not 
for atime, but “for evermore.” I will do it as long as 1 live, and hope to be doing 
it to eternity. And with good reason does he resolve to be thus particular in 
praising God, because God had shewed him particular favours. “For great 
Is thy mercy toward me.” ‘The fountain of mercy is inexhaustibly full; the 
streams of mercy are inestimably rich. When we speak of God’s mercy to us, 
it becomes us to magnify it; “ Great is thy mercy toward me.” Of the great- 
ness of God’s mercy, he gives this instance, “Thou hast delivered my soul 
from the lowest hell;” from death, from so great a death, as St. Paul, 
2 Cor.i.10. From eternal death; so even some of the Jewish writers under- 
stood it. David knew he deserved to have been cast off for ever into the lowest 
hell, for his sin in the matter of Uriah; but Nathan assured him, the Lord had 
taken away his sin, and by that word he was delivered from the lowest hell; 
and herein God’s mercy was great toward him. Even the best saints owe it 
not to their own merit, but to the mercy of God, that they are saved from the 
lowest hell; and the consideration of that should greatly enlarge their hearts in 
praising the mercy of God, which they are obliget to glorify for evermore. So 
glorious, so gracious a rescue from everlasting misery justly requires the 
return of everlasting praise. 

Secondly. He prays earnestly for mercy and grace from God. He complains 
of the restless and implacable malice of his enemies against him, ver. 14; Lord, 
be thou for me, for there are many against me; then takes notice of their 
character: they are proud men, that looked with disdain upon poor David. 
Many are made persecutors by their pride. ‘They are violent men, that will 
carry all before them by force, right or wrong; they are terrible, formidable 
men, so some, that do what they can to frighten all about them. ‘Their number: 
and met in councils 
and courts; or men for conversation, and met in clubs; but pa assembled 
they were the more capable of doing mischief. ‘Their enmity to David: they 
rise up against mein open rebellion; they not only plot, but they put their plots 
in execution as far as they can; and the design is not only to depose David, but 
to destroy him. They seek after my life, to slay me; after my soul, to damn 
me, if it lay in their power. And, lastly, here is their distance and estrange- 
ment from God, which was at the bottom of their enmity to David, they have 
not set thee before them; and what good can be expected from those that have 
no fear of God before their eyes? Lord, appear against them, for they are 
thine enemies as well as mine. His petitions are, 

1. For the operations of God’s grace in him, ver. 11. He prays that God 
would give him, Ist. An understanding heart, that he would inform and 
instruct him concerning his duty; “Teach me thy way, O Lord,” the way that 
thou hast appointed me to walk in, and when I am in doubt concerning it make 
it plain to me what I should do; let me hear the voice, saying, “This is the 
way,” Isa. xxx. 21. David was a very knowing man in the things of God, and yet 
was sensible he needed farther instruction, and many atime could not trust his 
own judgment. “Teach me thy way, I will walk in thy truth.” One would 
think it should be, ‘leach me thy truth, and I will walk in thy way,’ but it 
comes all to one. It is the way of truth that God teacheth, and that we must 
choose, and walk in, Ps. exix, 30. Christ is the way and the truth, and we must 
both learn Christ, and walk in him. We cannot walk in God’s way and truth 
unless he teach us; and if we expect he should teach us we must resolve to 
be governed by his teachings, Zsa. ii. 3. 2nd. An upright heart; “ Unite my 
heart to fear thy name; ” that is, make me sincere in religion. A hype has 
a double heart, let mine be single, and entire for God; not divided by him and 
the world, not straggling from him. Our hearts are apt to wander and hang 
loose; their powers and faculties scatter after a thousand foreign things, we 
have therefore need of God’s grace tu unite them, that we may serve God with 
all that is within us, and all little enough to be employed in his service. Let 
my heart be fixed for God, and firm and faithful to him, and fervent in serving 
him: that is a united heart. : 

2. For the tokens of God’s favour to him, ver. 16,17. Three things he here 
prays for: Ist. That God would speak peace and comfort to him. “O turn 
unto me,” as to one thou lovest, and hast a kind and tender concern for. My 
enemies turn against me, my friends turn from me, Lord, do thou turn to me, 
“and have mercy upon me.” It will be a comfort to me to know that thou 
pitiest me. 2nd. That God would work deliverance for him, and set him in 
safety. Give me thy strength,—that is, put strength into me, that 1 may help 
myself, and put forth thy strength for me, that 1 may be saved out of the hands 
of those that seek my ruin. He pleads relation: “1 am thy servant,” I am so by 
birth, as “the son of thine handmaid,” born in thy house; and therefore thou 
art my rightful owner and proprietor, from whom I may expect protection, “IL 
am thine, save me.” ‘The children of godly parents, who were betimes dedi- 
cated to the Lord, may plead it with him; if they come under the discipline of 
his family, they are entitled to the priviieee of it. 3rd, That God would put 
reputation on him. “Shew mea token for good,”—that is, make it to appear to 
others as well as to myself, that thou art doing ‘ne good, and designing farther 
good for me. Let me have some unquestionable illustrious instances of thy 
favour to me, “that they which hate me may see it, and be ashamed” of their 
enmity to me, as they will have reason to be when they perceive “thou, Lord, 
hast holpen me, and comforted me,” and that therefore they have been striving 


regard the whole as having reference to deliverance from temporal : 


calamities and enemies. 

lxxxvi. 17. Some of the fathers, as Jerome and Augustine, 
thought the “token” or “sign” to which reference is here made 
meant the cross; others again supposed it alluded to the sign which 
the Lord granted to Ahaz. These are fancies. The words involve 
no mysterious signification. ; , : 

Ixxxvii. 1, For “his foundation is in the holy mountains” we 
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against God, opposing one whom he owns, and that they have been striving in | 


vain to ruin and 


vex one whom God himself has undertaken to help and 
comfort. 


The joy of the saints shall be the shame of their persecutors. 


PSALM LXXXVII. 


The foregoing psalm was very plain and easy, but in this are things dark and hard to 
be understood. It is an encomium of Zion, as a type and figure of the gospel church, 
to which what is here spoken is very applicable. Zion, for the temple’s sake, is here 
preferred, I. Before the rest of the land of Canaan, as being crowned with special 
tokens of God's favour, ver. I—3. II. Before any other place or country whatsoever, 
as being replenished with more eminent men, and with a greater plenty of Divine 
blessings, ver.4—7, Some think it was penned to express the joy of God’s people when 
Zion was in a flourishing state; others think it was penned to encourage their faith and 
hope when Zion was in ruins, and was to be rebuilt after the captivity. Though no 
man cared for. her, Jer. xxx. 17, “This is Zion whom no man seeketh after,” yet God 
had done great things for her, and spoken glorious things of her, which should all have 
their perfection and accomplishment in the gospel church; to that therefore we must 
have an eye in singing this psalm. 


A Psalm or Song for the sons of Korah. 


H’ foundation zs in the holy mountains. 
2 The Lorp loveth the gates of Zion 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 


3 Glorious things are spoken of thee, 
O city of God. Selah. 


Some make the first words of the psalm to be part of the title. Itisa psalm 
or song, whose subject is the holy mountains,—that is, the temple built in Zion 
upon mount Moriah. That is the foundation of the argument, or beginning of 
the psalm. Or we may suppose the psalmist had now the tabernacle or temple 
in view, and was in his thoughts contemplating the glories of it, and at length 
he breaks out into this expression, which has reference, though not to what he 
had written before, yet to what he had thought of. Every one knew what 
he meant when he said thus abruptly, “Its foundations is in the holy moun- 
tains.” Three things are here observed in the praise of the temple: 

First. That it was founded on the holy mountains, ver. 1. The church has a 
foundation, so that it cannot sink or totter. Christ himself is the foundation of 
it, which God hath laid. ‘The Jerusalem above is a city that has foundations. 

‘he foundation is nee the mountains, it is built high. ‘'The mountain of the 
Lord’s house is established upon the top of the mountains,” Jsa. ii. 2. It is built 
firm, the mountains are rocky, and on a rock the church is built. The world is 
founded upon the seas, Ps. xxiv. 2, which are continually ebbing and flowing 
and are a very weak foundation; Babel was built in a plain, where the ground 
was rotten; but the church is built upon the everlasting mountains, and the 
perpetual hills; for sooner shall the mountains depart, and the hills be re- 
moved, than the covenant of God’s ee shall be disannulled, and on that 
t.e church is built, sa. liv. 10. The foundation is upon “the holy mountains.” 
Holiness is the strength and stability of the church, that is it which will sup- 
port it, and keep it from sinking ; notso much that it is built upon mountains, 
as that it is built upon holy mountains; upon the promise of God, for the con- 
firming of which he hath sworn by his holiness; upon the sanctification of the 
Spirit, which will secure the happiness of all the saints. 

Secondly. That God had expressed a particular affection for it; ver. 2, The 
Lord loveth the gates of Zion,” of the temple, of the houses of doctrine, so the 
Chaldee, “more than all the dwellings of Jacob,” whether in Jerusalem, or any 
where else in the country. God had said concerning Zion, “ This is my rest 
for ever, here will I dwell;” there he met his people, and conversed with 
them, received their homage, and shewed them the tokens of his favour, and 
therefore we may conclude how well he loves those gates. Note, 1. God has 
a love for the dwellings of Jacob, has a gracious regard to religious families, 
and accepts their family worship. 2. Yet he loves the gates of Zion better, not 
only better than any, but better than all the dwellings of Jacob. God was 
worshipped in the dwellings of Jacob, and family worship is family duty, which 
must by no means be neglected; yet when they come in competition, public 
worship (ceteris paribus,— other things being equal,’) is to be preferred before 

rivate. 
. Thirdly. That there was much said concerning it in the word of God; ver. 3, 
“ Glorious things are spoken of thee, O oy of God.” We are to judge of things 
and persons by the figure they make and the estimate put upon them in and by 
the Scripture. Many base and ill things were spoken of the city of God by the 
enemies of it, to render it mean and odious, but by him whose judgment we are 
sure is according to truth, glorious things are spoken of it. God said of the 
temple, “‘ Mine eyes and mine heart shall be there Br pereely: 1 have sanctified 
this house that my name may be there for ever,” 2 Chr. vii. 16; “* Beautiful for 
situation is mount Zion,” Ps. xlviii. 2. These are glorious things. Yet more 
glorious things are spoken of the gospel church; it is the spouse of Christ, the 

urchase of his blood; it is “a peculiar people, a holy nation, a royal priest- 

ood,” and “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Let us not be 
ashamed of the church of Christ in its meanest condition, nor of any that belong 
to it, nor disown our relation to it, though it be turned never so much to our 
reproach, since such glorious things are spoken of it, and not one ivta or tittle 
of what is said shall fall to the ground. 


4 I will make mention of Rahab and Babylon to them that 
know me: 
Behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethiopia ; 
This man was born there. 
5 And of Zion it shall be said, 
This and that man was born in her: 
And the highest himself shall establish her. 
6 The Lorp shall count, when he writeth up the people, 
That this man was born there. Selah. [‘here: 
7 As well the singers as the players on instruments shud/ be 
All my springs are in thee. 


Zion is here compared with other places, and preferred before them. The 
Christ ia more glorious and excellent than the nations of the earth. 


must certainly understand “its foundation is on the holy moun- 
tains,” because the city of God is intended. When our version was 
made the word “its” was scarcely known, and “his” or a her” took 
the place of it. Still, some think “his” means “God’s,” as though 
the psalmist had said, “The foundation which God has laid is on the 
holy mountains,” or “ The place etic, will lay the foundation of 
uary is among the holy mountains.” 
pheaary 4. Bahab ic Beypie The mention of Babylon shows that 
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First. It is owned that other places have their glories; ver. 4, “I will make 
mention of Rahab,” that is, Egypt, “and Babylon, to them that know we,” 
and are about me, and with whom i discourse about public affairs. “ Behoid 
Philistia and Tyre, with Ethiopia,” or rather A rabia, we will observe that “ this 
man was born there;” here and there one famous man, eminent for knowledge 
and virtue, may be produced, that was a native of these countries; here and 
| there one that becomes a proselyte, anda worshipper of the true God. But 

some give another sense of it; that itis a prophecy or promise of bringing the 
Gentiles into the church, and uniting of them in one boc y with the Jews. God 
saith, ‘I will reckon Egypt and Babylon with them that know me,’ that is, I 
will reckon them my people, as much as Israel, when they shall receive the 
Gospel of Christ, and own them as born in Zion, that is, born again there, and 
admitted to the privileges of Zion as freely as a trueborn Israelite. They 
that were strangers and foreigners became fellow-citizens with the saints, 
Eph. ii. 17. A Gentile convert shall stand upon a level with a native Jew. 
Compare Jsa. xix. 23, 25, “The Lord shall say, Blessed be Egypt my people, and 
Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance. 

Secondly. It is proved that the glory of Zion outshines them all upon many 
accounts; for, 

1. Zion shall produce many great and good men, that shall be famous in their 
generation ; ver. 5. “ Of Zion it shall be said” by all her neighbours, that “this 
and that man was born in her;” many men of renown for wisdom and piety, 
and especially for acquaintance with the words of God and the visions of the 
Almighty. Many prophets and kings that should be greater favourites of 
Heaven, and greater blessings to the earth than ever were bred in Egypt or 
Babylon. The worthies of the church far exceed those of heathen nations, 
and their names will shine brighter than in perpetual records. ‘A man, a man 
was born in her;’ by which some understand Christ, that man, that Son of 
man, who is fairer than the children of men; he was born at Bethlehem, near 
Zion, and was the glory of his people Israel. ‘The greatest honour that ever 
was put upon the Jewish nation was, that of them, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, Itom. ix. 5. Or this also may be applied to the conversion of the 
Gentiles; of Zion it shall be said, that the law which went forth out of Zion, 
the Gospel of Christ, shall be an instrument to beget inany souls to God, and the 
Jerusalem that is from above shalt be acknowledged the mother of them ail. 

2. Zion’s interest shall be strengthened and settled by an almighty power. 
“The highest himself shall” undertake to “ establish her,” who can do it etfee- 
tually; the accession of proselytes out of divers nations shall be so far from 
oceasioning discord and division, that it shall contribute greatly to Zion's 
strength; tor God himself, having founded her upon an everlasting foundation 
whatever convulsions and revolutions there are of states and kingdoms, an 
however heaven aud earth may be shaken, these are things which cannot be 
shaken, but must remain, 

3. Zion’s sons shall be registered with honour; ver. 6, “The Lord shall count 
when he writes up the people,” and takes a catalogue of his subjects, “that 
this man was born there,” and so is a subject by birth, by the first birth, being 
born in his house, by the second birth, being born again of his Spirit. When 
God comes to reckon with the chikiren of men, that he may render to every 
man according to his works, he shall observe who was born in Zion, and conse- 
quently enjoyed the privileges of God’s sanctuary, to whom pertained the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the service of God, Rom. ix. 4; 
iii. 1, 2; for to them much was given, and therefore of them much will be re- 
quired, and the account will be accordingly; five talents must be improved by 
those that were intrusted with five. “I know thy works and where thou 
dwellest,” and where thou wast born. “Selah.” Let those that dweil in Zion 
mark this, and live up to their profession. 

4. Zion’s songs shall be sung with joy and triumph. “ As well the singers as 
the players on instruments shall be there” to praise God, ver. 7. It was much 
the honour of Zion, and is the honour of the gospel chureh, that there God is 
served and worshipped with rejoicing ; his work is done, and done cheerfully, 
see Ps. xviii. 25. ‘* All my springs are in thee,” O Zion: so God saith he hath 
deposited treasures of grace in his holy ordinances; there are the springs 
from which those streams take rise, “which make glad the city of our God,” 
Ps. xlvi. 4, So the Psalmist saith, reckoning the springs from which his dry 
soul must be watered to lie in the sanctuary, in the word and ordinances, and in 
the communion of saints. ‘The springs of the joy of a carnal worldling lie in 
wealth and pleasure, but the springs of the joy of a gracious soul lie in the 

| word of God and prayer. Christ is the true temple; all our springs are in him, 
and trom him all our streams flow; “it pleased the Father,” and all believers 
are well pleased with it tov, “ that in him should all fulness dwell.” 


PSALM LXXXYIJJ. 


| This psalm is a lamentation, one of the most meiancholy of all the psalms; and it doth 
not conclude as usually the melancholy psalms do, with any the least intimation of 
comfort or joy, but from first to last, itis mourning and woe, It is not upon a public 
account that the psalmist here complains; here is no mention of the afflictions of the 
church, but only upon a personal account, especially trouble of mind, and the grief 
impressed upon his spirits, both by his outward afilictions, and by the remembrance 
of his sins, and the fear of God’s wrath. It is reckoned among the penitential psalms, 
and it is well when our fears are thus turned into the right channel; and we take occa- 
sion from our worldly grievances to sorrow after a godly sort. In this psalm we have, 
I. The great pressure of spirit that the psalmist wes under, ver. 3—6. 11. The wrath 
of God, which was the cause of that pressure, ver. 7, 15—17. IL11. The wickedness of 
his friends, ver. 8, 18. IV. The application he made to God by prayer, ver. 1, 2, 9, 13, 
V. His humble expostulations and pleadings with God, ver. 10, 12,14. Those wuu 
are in trouble of mind may sing this psalm feelingly; those that are not ought to sing 
it thankfully, blessing God that it is not their case. 


A Song or Psalm for the sons of Korah, to the chief Musician upon Mahaleth 
eannoth, Maschil of Heman the Ezrahite. 


LORD God of my salvation, 
I have cried day and night before thee: 
2 Let my prayer come before thee : 
Incline thine ear unto my cry ; 
3 For my soul is full of troubles 
And my life draweth nigh unto the grave. 
4 I am counted with them that go down into the pit: 
Iam as a man ¢hat hath no strength: 
5 Free among the dead, 
Like the slain that lie in the grave. 


the psalm was written after David's time. The verse is intended to 
declare that the chief enemies of Zion and of Israel should bo recon- 
ciled and converted. a A \ 
Ixxxvii. 6, 7. The sense of these verses is inaccurately given in the 
Greek and Latin versions: “The Lord shall tell in his writings of 
peoples and of princes, of them that have been in her. The dwelling 
in thee is as it were of all rejoicing.”” So Dr. Chaloner’s revision of 
the Douay Bible. ‘The true idea may be thus expressed: “The Lord 
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Whom thou rememberest no more: 
And they are cut off from thy hand. 
6 Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, 
In darkness, in the deeps. 
7 Thy wrath licth hard upon me, 
And thou hast afflicted me with all thy waves. Selah. 
8 Thou hast put away mine acquaintance far from me ; 
Thou hast made me an abomination unto them: 
I am shut up, and I cannot come forth. 
9 Mine eye mourneth by reason of affliction : 
Lorp, I have called daily upon thee, 
I have stretched out my hands unto thee 


It should seem by the titles of this and the following psalm, that Heman was 
the penman of the one, and Ethan of the other. There were two, of these 
names, that were sons of Zerah the son of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 4,6. There were 
two others famed for wisdom, | Ain. iv. 31, where, to magnify Solomon’s wis- 
dom, he is said to be wiser than Heman and Ethan. Whether the Heman and 
Ethan that were Levites and precentors in the songs of Zion were the same, 
we are not sure, nor which of these, nor whether any of these werethe penmen 
of these psalms. There was a Heman that was one of the chief singers, who 
is called the king’s seer, or prophet, in the words of God, 1 Chr. xxv. 5; it is 

robable this too was a seer, and yet could see no comfort for himself—an 
instructor and comforter of others, and yet himself putting comfort away from 
him. The very first words of the psalm are the only words of comfort and 
support in all the psalm. There is nothing about him but clouds and darkness ; 
but before he begins his complaint he calls God the God of his salvation, which 
intimates both that he looked for salvation, as bad as things were, and that he 
looked up to God for the salvation, and depended upon him to be the author of 
it. Now here we have the psalmist, 

First. A man of prayer; one that gave himself to prayer at all times, but 
especially now he was in affliction; for “is any afflicted ? let him pray.” It is his 
comfort that he had prayed; itis his complaint, that notwithstanding his prayer, 
he was still in affliction. He was, 1. Very earnest in prayer, ‘I have cried unto 
thee,” ver. 1; and “have stretched out my hands unto thee,” ver. 9, as one that 
would take hold on thee, and even catch at the mercy, with a holy fear of 
coming short and missing of it. 2. He was very frequent and constant in prayer. 
“1 have called upon thee daily,” ver. 9; nay, day and night, ver. 1: for thus 
**Men ought always to pray, and not to faint ;” God’s own elect cry day and night 
to him; not only morning and evening, beginning every day and every night 
with prayer, but spending the day and night in prayer. This is indeed praying 
always, and then we shall speed in prayer when we continue instant in prayer. 
3. He directed his prayer to God, and from him expected and desired an 
answer; ver. 2, “ Let my prayer come before thee,” to be accepted of thee, not 
before men, to be seen of them, as the Pharisees’ prayers. He doth not desire 
that men should hear them, but “ Lord, incline thou thine ear unto my cry,” for 
to that IL refer myself; give what answer to it thou pleasest. 

Secondly. He was a man of sorrows, and therefore some make him in this 
psalm a type of Christ, whose complaints on the cross, and sometimes before, 
were much to the same tune with this psalm. He cries out, ver. 3, “‘ My soul is 
full of troubles ;” so Christ said, “ Now is my soul troubled ;” and in his agony, 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful ;” like the psalmist’s here, “even unto death,’ 
for he saith, “ My life draweth nigh unto the grave.” Heman was a very wise 
man, and a good man, a man of God, and a singer, too, and one may therefore 
suppose him to be a man of acheerful spirit, and yet now a man of a sorrowful 
spirit, troubledin mind, and upon the brink of despair. Inward trouble is the 
sorest trouble, and that which sometimes the best of God’s saints and servants 
have been severely exercised with. The spirit of man, of the greatest of men, 
will not always sustain the infirmity, but will droop and sink under it; who, 
then, can bear a wounded spirit? 

Thirdly. He looked upon himself as a dying man, whose heart was ready to 
break with sorrow; ver. 5, “Free among the dead,” one of that ghastly corpo- 
ration; “Like the slain that lie in the grave,” whose rotting and perishing 
nobody takes notice of, or is concerned for; nay, “ Whom thou rememberest 
no more,” to protect or provide for the dead bodies, but they become an easy 
prey to corruption and the worms; “they are cut off from thy hand,” which used 
to be employed in supporting them, and reaching out to them; but now there 
is no more occasion for it, they are cut off from it, and cut off by it; for “ God 
will not stretch out his hand to the grave,” Job xxx. 24. “ Thou hast laid me in 
the lowest pit,” as low as possible, my condition low, my spirits low, “in dark- 
ness, in the deeps,” yer. 6; sinking, and seeing no way open of escape, brought 
to the last extremity, and ready to give up all for gone. ‘Thus greatly may 

ood men be afflicted, and such dismal apprehensions may they have concern- 
Ing their afflictions, and such dark conclusions may they sometimes be ready 


to make concerning the issue of them, through the power of melancholy and | 


the weakness of faith. ‘ 


Fourthly. He complained most of God’s displeasure against him, which in- 


fused the wormwood and the gall into the aftiction and the misery; ver. 7, 
*'Thy wrath lies hard upon me.” Could he have discerned the favour and love 
of God in his affliction, it had lain light upon him; but it lay hard, very hard 
upon him, so that he was ready to sink and faint under it. The impressions 
of this wrath upon his spirits, were God’s waves, with which he afflicted him 
which rolled upon him, one on the neck of another, so that he scarce recovered 
from one dark thought but he was oppressed with another; these waves beat 
against him with noise and fury; not some, but all God’s waves were made use 
of in afflicting him, and bearing him down, Even the children of God’s love 
may sometimes apprehend themselves children of wrath, and no outward 
trouble can lie so hard upon them as that apprehension, 

Fiftthly. It added to his affliction that his friends deserted him, and made 
themselves strange to him. When we arein trouble, it is some comfort to have 
those about us that love us, and sympathize with us, but this good man had 
none such, which gives him occasion not to accuse them, or charge them with 
treachery, ingratitude, and inhumanity, but to complain to God, with an eye 
to his hand in this part of the affliction; ver. 8, “‘hou hast put away mine 
acquaintance far from me.” Providence had removed them, or rendered them 
incapable of being serviceable to him, or alienated their affections from him, for 
every creature is that to us and no more than God makes it to be. If our old 
acquaintance be shy of us, and those we expect kindness from prove unkind, 
we must bear that with the same patient submission to the Divine will that 
we do other afflictions, Job xix. 13. Nay, his friends were not only strange to 
him, but even hated him, because he was poor and in distress; “thou hast made 
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me an abomination to them;” they are not only shy of me, but sick of me, and 
I am looked upon by them not only with contempt, but with abhorrence. Let 
none think it strange concerning such atrial as this, when Heman, that was so 
famed for wisdom, yet when the world frowned upon him was neglected, asa 
vessel in which is no pleasure. 

Lastly. He looked upon his case as helpless and deplorable ; “I am shut up, 
and I cannot come forth,” a close prisoner under the arrests of Divine wrath, 
and no way open of escape. He therefore lies down and sinks under his 
troubles, because he sees not any probability of getting out of them. For thus 
he bemoaneth himself, ver. 9, “Mine eye mourneth by reason of affliction ;” 
and sometimes giving vent to grief by weeping gives some ease to a troubled 
spirit. Yet weeping must not hinder praying; we must sow in tears; “ Mine eye 
mourns, but I ery unto thee daily ;” let prayer and tears go together, and they 
shall be accepted together; “I have heard thy prayers, 1 have seen thy tears. 


10 Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead ? 
Shall the dead arise avd praise thee? Selah. 

11 Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in the grave ? 

Or thy faithfulness in destruction ? 

Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? 

And thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness? 

13 But unto thee have I cried, O Lorn ; 

And in the morning shall my prayer prevent thee. 

Lorp, why castest thou off my soul ? 

Why hidest thou thy face from me ? 

15 I am afflicted and ready to die from my youth up: 
While I suffer thy terrors I am distracted. 

16 Thy fierce wrath goeth over me ; 

Thy terrors have cut me off. 

They came round about me daily like water ; 

They compassed me about together. 

Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, 

And mine acquaintance into darkness. 


In these verses, 

First. The psalmist expostulates with God concerning the present deplorable 
condition he was in, ver. 10—12, Wilt thou do a miraculous work to the dead, 
and raise them to life again? Shall those that are dead and buried rise up to 
praise thee? No, they leave it to their children to rise up in their rooms to 
praise God; none expects that they should do it; and wherefore should they 
rise? Wherefore should they live, but to praise God? The life we are born 
to at first, and the life we hope to rise to at last, must thus be spent. But 
“shall thy lovingkindness ” to thy people “be declared in the grave,” either b 
those or to those that lie buried there? and thy faithfulness to thy promise, shall 
that be told in destruction? Shall thy wonders be wrought in the dark or 
known there, and thy righteousness in the grave, which is the land of forget- 
fulness, where men remember nothing, nor are themselves remembered? 
Departed souls may indeed know God’s wonders, and declare his faithfulness, 
justice, and lovingkindness, but deceased bodies cannot; they can neither receive 
God’s favours in comfort, nor return them in praise. Now we will not suppose 
these expostulations to be the Jenguage of despair, as if he thought God could 
not help him, or would not, much less do they speak any disbelief of the resur- 
rection of the dead at the last day; but he thus pleads with God for speedy 
relief. Lord, thou art good, thou art faithful, thou art righteous; these attri- 
butes of thine will be made known in my deliverance, but if it be not hastened, 
it will come too late, for I shall be dead and past relief; dead, and not capable 
of receiving any comfort very shortly. Job often pleaded this, Job vii. 8; x. 21. 

Secondly. He resolves to continue instant in prayer, and the more so because 
the deliverance was deferred; ver. 13, ‘Unto thee have I cried” many a time, 
and found comfort in it, and therefore I will continue to do so; “In the morn- 
ing shall my prayer prevent thee.” Note, Thoughour prayers be not answered 
presently, yet we must not therefore give over praying, because “the vision is 
for an appointed time, and at the end it shall speak and not lie.” And God, 
therefore, delays the answer, that he may try our patience and perseverance in 

rayer. He resolves to seek God early in the morning, when his spirits were 

ively, and before the business of the day began to crowd in; in the morning, 
after he had been tossed with cares and sorrowful thoughts in the silence an 
solitude of the night. But how doth he say, ‘My prayer shall prevent thee ?” 
Not as if he could wake sooner to pray than God to hear and answer, for he 
neither slumbers nor sleeps: but it intimates that he would be up earlier than 
ordinary to pray: would prevent his usual hour of prayer. The greater our 
afilictions are, the more solicitous and serious we should be in prayer. My 
prayer shall present itself before thee, and be betimes with thee, and shall not 
stay for the encouragement of the beginning of mercy, but reach out towards 
it with faith and expectation, even before the day dawns. God often prevents 
our prayers and expectations with his mercies; let us prevent his mercies with 
our prayers and expectations. 

Thirdly. He sets down what he will say to God in prayer. 4 

1. He will humbly reason with God concerning the abject afflicted condition 
he was now in; ver. 14, ‘‘ Lord, why castest thou off my soul?” What is it that 
provokes thee to treat me as one abandoned? ‘‘Shew me wherefore thou con- 
tendest with me.” He speaks it with wonder that God should cast off an old 
servant; should cast off one that was resolved not to cast him off; no wonder 
men cast me off, but, Lord, why dost thou, whose gifts and callings are without 
repentance? “Why hidest thou thy face,” as one ingry at me, that either 
hast no favour for me, or wilt not let me know it? Nothing grieves a child of 
God so much as God’s hiding his face from him, nor is there any thing he so 
much dreads as God’s casting off his soul. If thesun be clouded, that darkens 
the earth, but if the sun should abandon the earth, rnd quite cast it off, what a 
dungeon would it be! 

2. He will humbly repeat the same complaints he had before made, until that 
God have mercy on him. Two things he represents to God as his grievances: 

Ist. That God was aterror to him; “I suffer thy terrors,” ver. 15. ble had 
continual frightful apprehensions of the wrath of God against him for his sins. 
and the consequences of that wrath, It terrified bim to think of Ged, anv of 
falling into his hands, and appearing before him to receive his doom from him, 
He sweat and trembled at the apprehension of God’s displeasure agains him, 
and the terror of his majesty. Note, Even those that are designed for God's 
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will reckon when he writes down the nations, ‘This was born there.’ 
There will be singers as well as musicians. All my fountains are in 
Thee.” The Syriac is noticeable: “The Lord will number the 
nations in a book; ‘This was born there.’ The great ones that dwell 
in thee shall rejoice, and all that are abased in thee.” ‘The cause of 
the differences in the old versions involves points of criticism, which 
must be discussed in books for the learned, although the real 
difficulties are not considerable. 
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lIxxxviii. Title. This title is sufficiently unintelligible as it 
stands in our version. To make it clearer it must be divided into 
three portions :—‘‘ A song or psalm for the sons of Korah. ‘To the 
chief musician (or president) over the choir called Mahalath ; for 
responsive singing. A didactic poem by Heman the Ezrahite.’ Ths 
Syriac only has, “ Concerning the people who were in Babylon.” ; 

Ixxxviil. 4, “As a man without strength.” So the Hebrew ; but i 
the Syriac is, “as a man without help.” etal: tae 
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favours may yet for a time suffer his terrors. The spirit of adoption is first a 
spirit of bondage to fear. Poor Job complained of the terrors of God setting 
themselves in array against him, Job vi. 4. The psalmist here explains himself, 
and tells us what he means by God’s terrors, even his fierce wrath. Let us see 
what dreadful impressions those terrors made upon him, and how deep they 
wounded him. First. They had almost taken away his life: “1 am so atHicted 
with them, that I am ready to die,” and, as the word is, to give up the ghost; 
“Thy terrors have cut me off,” ver. 16. What is hell, that eternal excision, 
by which damned sinners are for ever cut off from God and all happiness, but 
God’s terrors fastening and preying upon their guilty consciences? Secondly. 
They had almost taken away the use of his reason; “ When I sutfer thy terrors 
I am distracted ;” that sad effect the terrors of the Lord have had upon many, 
and some good men, who haye thereby been put quite out of the possession of 
their,own souls; a most piteous case, and which ought to be looked upon with 
great compassion. Thirdly. 'Chis had continued long; “ From my youth up L 
suffer thy terrors ;” he had been from his childhood afflicted with melancholy, 
and trained up in sorrow, under the discipline of that school. If we begin our 
days with trouble, and the days of our mourning have been prolonged a great 
while, let us not think it strange, but let tribulation wore patience. It is 
observable that Heman, who became eminently wise and good, was afflicted 
aud ready to die from his youth up, and suffered God’s terrors. Thus many 
have found it was good for them to bear the yoke in their youth; that sorrow 
has been much better for them than laughter would have been; and that being 
much afflicted, and often ready to die when they were young, they have, by the 
grace of God, got such an habitual seriousness and weanedness from the world 
as had been of great use to them all their days. And sometimes those whom 
God designs for eminent services are prepared for. them by exercises of this 
kind, Fourthly. His affliction was now in extremity, and worse than ever. 
God's terrors now came round about him, so that from all sides he was 
assaulted with varieties of troubles, and he had no comfortable gale from 
any point of the compass. They broke in upon him together, like au inunda- 
tion of water, and this daily and all the day; so that he had no rest, no 
respite, not the least breathing time, no lucid intervals, nor any gleam of hope. 
Such was the calamitous state of a very wise and good man; he was so sur- 
rounded with terrors that he could find no place of shelter, nor lie any where 
under the wind. ‘ 

2nd. That no friend he had in the world was a comfort to him; ver. 18, 
“Lover and friend hast thou put far from me;” some are dead, others at a 
distance, and perhaps many unkind. Next to the comforts of religion are 
those of friendship and society; therefore to be friendless is (as to this life) 
almost to be comfortless; and to those who have had friends, but have lost 
them, the calamity is the more grievous. With this the psalmist here 
closeth his complaint, as if this were it that completed his woe, and gave the 
finishing stroke to this melancholy piece. If our friends are put far from 
us by scattering providences, nay, if by death our acquaintance are removed 
into darkness, we have reason to look upon it as a sore affiction, but must 
acknowledge and submit to the hand of Godin it. 
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Many psalms that begin with complaint and prayer end with joy and praise, but this 
begins with joy and praise, and ends with sad complaints and petitions; for the 
psalmist first recounts God’s former favours, and then with the consideration of them 
aggravates the present grievances. It is uncertain when it was penned, only in general 
that it was at a time when the house of David was wofully eclipsed; some think it was 
at the time of the captivity of Babylon, when king Zedekiah was insulted over and 
abused by Nebuchadnezzar; and then they make the title to signify no more but that 
zhe psalm was set to the tune of a song of Ethan, the son of Zerah, called Maschil; 
gthers suppose it to be penned by Ethan, who is mentioned in the story of Solomon, 
who, outliving that glorious prince, thus lamented the great disgrace done to the house 
of David in the next reign by the revolt of the ten tribes. I. The psalmist in the 
oyful, pleasant part of the psalm gives glory to God, and takes comfort to-himself and 
is friends; and this he doth more briefly, mentioning God’s mercy and truth, ver. 1, 
and his covenant, ver. 2—4; but more largely in the following verses, wherein, 
1. He adores the glory and perfection of God, ver.5—14. 2. He pleaseth himself in 
the happiness of those that are admitted into communion with him, ver. 15—18. 
3. He builds all his hope upon God’s covenant with David, as a type of Christ, 
ver. 19—37. Il. Inthe melancholy part of the psalm he laments the present calamitous 
state of the prince and royal family, ver. 38—45; expostulates with God upon it, 
ver. 46—49 ; and then concludes with prayer for redress, ver. 50,51. In singing this 
psalm we must have high thoughts of God, a lively faith in his covenant with the 
Redeemer, and a sympathy with the afflicted parts of the church. 


Maschil of Ethan the Ezrahite. 


WILL sing of the mercies of the Lorp for ever: 
With my mouth will I make known thy faithfulness to 
all generations. 

2 For I have said, Mercy shall be built up for ever: 

Thy faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very heavens. 
% I have made a covenant with my chosen, 

] have sworn unto David my servant, 
4 Thy seed will I establish for ever, 

And build up thy throne to all generations. Selah. 


The psalmist has a very sad complaint to make, of the deplorable condition 
of the family of David at this time, and yet he begins the psalm with songs of 
praise ; for we must in every thing, in every state, give thanks; thus we must 
glorify the Lord in the fire. We think when we are in trouble we get ease by 
complaining ; but we do more—we get joy, by praising. Let our complaints 
therefore be turned into thanksgiving; and in these verses we find that which 
will he matter of pees, and thanksgiving for us in the worst of times, whether 
upon a personal or public account. — : 

Soak’ Towever it be, the everlasting God is good and true, ver.1. Though 
we may find it hard to reconcile present dark providences with the goodness 
and truth of God, yet we must abide by this principle, that God’s mercies are 
inexhaustible, and his truth inviolable; and these must be the matter of our 
joy and praise. “1 will sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever;” sing a 
praising song to God’s honour, a pleasant song for my own solace; and Mas- 
chil, an instructing song for the edification of others. We may be for ever 
singing of God’s mercies, and yet the subject will not be drawn dry. We must 
sing of God’s mercies as long as we live, train up others to sing of them when 
we are gone, and hope to be singing of them in heaven world without end; 
and this is singing of the mercies of the Lord for ever. “ With my mouth, 


and my pen, (for by that also we speak,) “ will I make known thy faithfuinesg 
to all generations ;” assuring posterity from my own observation and experience, 
that God is true to every word that he hath spoken, that they may learn to put 
their trust in God, Ps. Ixxviii. 6. 

Secondly. However it be, the everlasting covenant is firm and sure, yer. 2—4 
Here we have, 

1, The psalmist’s faith and hope. Things now look black, and threaten the 
utter extirpation of the house of David; but “I have said,” and | have warrant 
from the word of God to say it, that “ Mercy shall be built up for ever.” As 
the goodness of God’s nature is to be the matter of our song, ver. 1, so much 
more the mere that is built up for us in the covenant. It is still increasing like 
a house in the building up, and shall still continue our rest for ever, like a house 
built up. It shall be built up for ever; for the everlasting habitations we hope 
for in the new Jerusalem are of this building. If mere Shall be built for ever, 
then the tabernacle of David which is fallen down shall be raised out of its 
ruins, and built up as in the days of old, Am. ix. 11. Therefore, mercy shall be 
built up for ever, because “thy faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very 
heavens.” Though our expectations are in some particular instances disap- 
pointed, yet God's promises are not disannulled. They are established in the 
very heavens, that is, in his eternal counsels; they are above the changes of this 
lower region, and out of the reach of the opposition of hell and earth. And 
the stability of the material heavens is an emblem of the truth of God’s word; 
the heavens may be clouded by vapours arising out of the earth, but they 
cannot be touched,—they cannot be changed. 

2, An abstract of the covenant upon which this faith and hope is built. I have 
said it, saith the psalmist, for God hath sworn it, that the heirs of promise 
might be entirely satisfied of the immutability of his counsel. He brings in 
God speaking, ver. 3, owning to the comfort of his people, “I have made a 
covenant,” and therefore will make it Rood. The covenant is made with David; 
the covenant of royal cy is made with him, as the father of his family, and with 
his seed through hiva, and for his sake; representing the covenant of grace 
made with Christ as head of the church, and with all believers as his spiritual 
seed. David is here called God’s chosen, and his servant: and, as God is not 
changeable to recede from his own choice, so he is not unrighteous to cast off 
one that served him. ‘Two things encourage the psalmist to build his faith on 
this covenant: 1st. The ratification of it. It was confirmed with an oath. “The 
Lord has sworn, and he will not repent.” 2nd. The perpetuity of it. The 
Dleseee of the covenant were not only secured to David himself, but were 
entailed on his family. It was promised that his family should continue; 
“Thy seed will I establish for ever,” so that “ David shall not want a son to 
reign,” Jer. xxiii. 20, 21. And that it should continue a royal family; “1 will 
build up thy throne to all generations,” to all the generations of time. This has 
its accomplishment only in Christ, of the seed of David, who lives for ever, 
to whom God has given the throne of his father David, and of the increase 
of whose government and peace there shall be no end. Of this covenant the 
psalmist will return to speak more largely, ver. 19, &c. 


5 And the heavens shall praise thy wonders, O Lorp: 

Thy faithfulness also in the congregation of the saints. 

For who in the heaven can be compared unto the Lorp? 

Who among the sons of the mighty can be likened unto 
the Lorp? 

God is greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints, 

And to be had in reverence of all them that are about him. 

O Lorp God of hosts, who zs a strong Lorp like unto 

Or to thy faithfulness round about thee ? [thee ? 

Thou rulest the raging of the sea: 

When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 

10 Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is slain ; 

Thou hast scattered thine enemies with thy strong arm. 

The heavens are thine, the earth also 7s thine: 

As for the world and the fulness thereof, thou hast 
founded them. 

The north and the south thou hast created them: 

Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name. 
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13 Thou hast a mighty arm: , 
Strong is thy hand, avd high is thy right hand. 
14 Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne : 


Mercy and truth shall go before thy face. 


————— 


lxxxviii. 5. “Free among the dead,” 
who is free among the dead.” Perhaps, 
“free” may mean “feeble,” or even “ prostrate. 
ant - yea “mourneth”? we may render “ melteth,” but 

_ “Janguishes” would be better. ai 
 Lxixviii. 10. The first Hebrew word translated “ dead” is 
tly rendered ; the second, which is Rephaim, means rather the 


i.e, “I am counted as one 
however, the word rendered 
” So Gesenius, 


spirits of the dead. This latter is sometimes explained to signify 

“giants,” and therefore the Syriac here understands it of “ mighty 

men,” or heroes—deceased warriors, we suppose. Esty 
Ixxxviii. 12. “In the dark:” correctly, ‘in darkness,” é.¢., in the 

darkness of the region of death. - 
Ixxxviii. 15. This translation must be rectified. We must either 

say, “I have been afflicted and ready to die from my youth,” or “I 

am afflicted and ready to die; from my youth onward I have en lured 
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PSA LM Fae EX: 


These verses are full of the praises of God. Observe, 

First. Where and by whom God is to be praised. 

1. God is praised by the angels above; “ ‘Tlie heavens shall Sige tny won- 
ders, O Lord,” ver. 5; that is, The glorious inhabitants of the upper world 
continually celebrate thy praises. “ Bless the Lord, ye his angels,” Ps. ciii. 20. 
The works of God are wonders even to them that are best acquainted, and 
most intimately conversant with them. God’s works the more they are known 
the more they are admired and praised. ‘This should make us love heaven, and 
long to be there, that there we shall have nothing else to do but to praise God 
and his wonders. , : 

2. God is praised by the assemblies of his saints on earth. Praise waits for 
him in Zion, and though tney fall so far short of the praises of angels, yet God 
is pleased to take notice of them, and accept them, and reckons himself 
honoured by them. ‘Thy faithfulness and the truth of thy promise, that rock | 
on which the church is built, this shall be praised in the congregation of the 
saints, who owe their all to that faithfulness, and whose constar’ comfort it is 
that there is a promise, and that “He is faithful that has promised.” It is 
expected from God’s saints on earth, that they praise him. Who should 
if they do not? Let every saint praise him, but especially the congregation 
of saints; when they come together, let them join in praising God; the more 
the better, it is liker heaven. Of the honour done to God by the:assembly 
of the saints, he speaks again, ver. 7, “ God is greatly to be feared in the 
assembly of the saints.” Saints should assemble for religious worship, that 
they may publicly own their relation to God, and may stir up one another to 
give honour to him, and in keeping up communion with God, may likewise 
maintain the communion of saints. In religious assemblies God has promised 
the presence of his grace, but we must also in them have an eye to his glorious 
presence, that the eee ‘we are admitted to may not breed the least con- 
tempt; for he is terrible in his holy places, and therefore greatly to be feared. 
A holy awe of God must fall upon us, and fill us, in all our approaches to God, 
even in secret, to which something may very well be added by the solemnity 
of public assemblies. God must be had in reverence of all that are about him, 
that attend him continually as his servants, or approach him iwpon any par- 
ticular errand: see Ley. x. 3. Those only serve God acceptably who serve him 
with reverence and godly fear, Heb, xii. 28. 

Secondly. What it is to praise God. It is to acknowledge him to bea being 
of unparalleled perfection, such an one as there is none like him, nor any to be 
compared with him, ver. 6. If there be any beings that can pretend to vie with 
God, sure they must be found among the angels; but they are all infinitely 
short of him; “ Who in the heaven can be compared unto the Lord?” so as to 
challenge any share of that adoration and reverence which is due to him only, 
or to set up in rivalship with him for the homage of the children of men? 
‘They are sons of the mighty, but which of them can be likened unto the Lord? 
Nobles are prince’s peers; some parity there is between them; but none 
between God and the angels ; they are not his peers; “‘To whom will ye liken 
me, or shall L be equal? saith the Holy One,” Jsa. xl. 25. This is insisted on 
again, ver. 8, “ Who is a strung Lord like unto thee?” No angel, no earthly 
potentate whatsoever, is comparable to God, or has an arm like him, or can 
thunder with a voice like him. “Thy faithfulness is round about thee,” that is 
thine angels that are round about thee, attending thee with their praises, an 
ready to go on thine errands, are all faithful. Or rather, in every thing thou 
dost, on all sides, thou approvest thyself faithful to thy word, above whatever 
prince or potentate was. Among men it is often found, that those who are 
most able to break their word are least careful to rab it; but God is both ! 
strong and faithful; he can do every thing, and yet will never do an unjust 
thing. 

Thirdly. What we ought in our praises to give God the glory of. Several 
things are here mentioned. 

1. The command God has of the most ungovernable creatures ; ver. 9, “ Thou 
rulest the raging of the sea,” than which nothing is more frigatful or threaten- 
ing, nor more out of the power of man to give check to; yet it can swell no 
higher, no farther, beat no harder, continue no longer, nor do any more hurt 
than God suffers it; “ When the waves thereof arise,” thou canst presently 
hush them asleep,—still them, and make them quiet, and turn the storm into 
acalm. This coming in here as an act of Omnipotence, what manner of man 
then was the Lord Jesus, whom the winds and seas obeyed? 

2. The victories God has obtained over the enemies of his church. His ruling 
the raging of the sea, and quelling its billows, was an emblem of this; ver. 10, 
“Thou hast broken Rahab,” many a proud enemy, so it signifies, Egypt in par- 
ticular, which is sometimes called Rahab, broken it “in pieces, as one that is 
slain,” and utterly unable to make head again. The head being broken, thou 
hast scattered the remainder with the arm of thy strength. God has more 
ways than one to deal with his and his church’s enemies; we think he should 
slay them presently but sometimes he scatters them, that he may send them 
abroad to be monuments of his justive, Ps. li. 11. The remembrance of the 
breaking of Egypt in pieces, is a comfort to the church in reference to the 
present power of Babylon; for God is still the same. 

3. he incontestable property he has in all the creatures of the upper and 
lower world, ver. 11,12. Men are honoured for their large possessions, but 
“the heavens are thine, O Lord, the earth also is thine,” therefore, we praise 
thee; therefore we trust in thee; therefore we will not fear what man can do 
against us. “The world and the fulness thereof,” all the riches contained in it, 
all the inhabitants of it, both the tenements and the tenants, they are all thine; 
for thon hast founded them; and the founder may justly claim to be the owner 
Hie instanceth, Ist. In the remotest parts of the world, the north and south, 
the countries that lie nuder the two poles, which are uninhabited, and little 
known, yet thou hast created them, and therefore knowest them, takest care 
of them, and hast tributes of praise from them. The north is said to be hung 
over the empty place, yet what fulness there is there God is the owner of it. 
2nd. In the highest parts of the world. He instanceth in the two highest hills 
in Canaan, “ Tabor and Hermon,” one lying to the west, the other to the east ; 
these “shall rejoice in thy name ;” for they are under the care of thy providence, 
and they produce offerings for thine altar; the little hills are said to rejoice in 
their own fruitfulness, Ps. xv. 12. Tabor is commonly supposed to be that high 
mountain in Galilee on the top of which Christ was transfigured; and then 
indeed, it might be said to rejoice in that voice which was there heard, “ This 
is my balaved Son.” F : 

4. That power and justice, that mercy and truth, with which he governs the 
world, and rules in the affairs of the children of men, ver. 13, 14, Ist. God is 
able to do every thing; for he is the Lord God Almighty. His arm, his hana, 
is mighty and strong, both to save his people, and to destroy his and their 
enemies; none can either resist his force, or bear the weight of his mighty 
hand. High is his right hand to reach the highest, even those that set their 
nest among the stars, Am. ix. 2,3; Obad. 4; his right hand is exalted in what 
he hath done, for in thousands of instances he hath signalized his power, 
Ps. exviii. 16. 2nd. He never did nor ever will do any thing that is either 
unjust or unwise: for “righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne.” None of all his dictates or decrees ever varied from the rules of 
equity and wisdem, nor could ever any charge God with unrighteousness or 


folly. Justice and judgment are the preparing of his throne, so some; the 
establishment of it, so others. The preparations for his government in his 
counsels from eternity, and the establishment of it in its consequences to 
eternity, are all justice aud judgment. 3rd. He always doth that which is 
kind to his Foor es and consonant to the word which he hath spoken. Mercy 
and truth shall go before thy face to prepare thy way, as harbingers to make 
room for thee; mercy in promising, truth in performing; truth in being as 
good as thy word, mercy in being better. How praiseworthy are these in great 
men, much more in the great God, in whom they are in perfection | 


15 Blessed és the people that know the joyful sound : 

They shall walk, O Lorp, in the light of thy countenance. 
In thy name shall they rejoice all the day: 
And in thy righteousness shall they be exalted. 
For thou art the glory of their strength: 

And in thy favour our horn shall be exalted 
For the Lorp 7s our defence ; 

And the Holy One of Israel 7s our king. 


The psalmist having largely shewed the blessedness of the God of Israel, nere 
shews the blessedness of the Israel of God. As “there is none like unto the 
God of Jeshur.in,” so, “Happy art thou, O Israel, who is like unto thee, O 
people?” especially as a type of the gospel Israel, consisting of all true believers, 
whose happiness is here described. 

First. Glorious discoveries are made to them, and glad tidings of good 
brought to them. They hear, they “know the joyful sound,” ver. 15. This 
alludes either, J. To the shout of a victorious army, the shout of a king, 
Num. xxiii. 21. Israel has the tokens of God's presence with them in their 
wars. The sound of the going in the top of the mulberry trees was indeed 
a joyful sound, £ Sam. v. 24, and they often returned, making the earth rin 
with their songs or triumph; these were joyful sounds. Or, 2. To the soun 
that was made over the sacrifices, and on the solemn feast-day, Ps. Ixxxi. 1—3. 
This was the happiness of Israel, that they had among them the free and open 
profession of God's holy religion, and abundance of joy in their sacrifices. Or 
3. To the sound of the jubilee trumpet. A joyful sound it was to servants and 
debtors, to whom it proclaimed release. The Gospel is indeed a joyful sound; 
a sound of victory, of liberty, of communion with God, and the sound of abun- 
dance of rain. ‘Blessed is the people that hear it, and know it, and bid it 


welcome. 
“They shall 


16 


« 


Secondly. Special tokens of God’s favour are granted them. 
walk, O Lord, in the light of thy countenance ;” they shall govern themselves 
by thy conduct, be guided by thine eye. And they shall delight themselves in thy 
consolations; they shall have the favour of God, they shall know that they have 
it, and it shall be continual matter of joy and rejoicing to them. ‘They shail go 
through all the exercises of a holy life under the powerful influences of God’s 
lovingkindness, which shall make their duty pleasant to them, and make them 
sincere in it, aiming at this as their end, to be accepted of the Lord. We 
then walk in the light of the Lord, when we fetch all our comforts from 
God’s favour, and are very careful to keep ourselves in his love. 

Thirdly. ‘They never want matter for joy. Blessed are God’s people, for in 
his name, in all that whereby he has made himself known, if it be not their own 
fault, “they shall rejoice all the day.” They that rejoice in Christ Jesus, and 
make God their exceeding joy, have enough to balance their grievances, and 
silence their griefs ; and therefore their joy is full, 1 Jno. i. 4, and constant. It 
is their duty to rejoice evermore. 

Fourthly. Their relation to God is their honour and dignity. They are 
happy, for they are high. “Surely in the Lord,” the Lord Christ, “they 
have righteousness and strength,” and so are recommended by him to the 
Divine acceptance; and therefore “in him shall all the seed of Israel glory,” 
Isa. xlv. 24, 25. And so it is here, ver. 16,17: 1. “In thy righteousness shal 
they be exalted,” and not in any righteousness of their own. We are exalted 
out of danger, and into honour, purely by the righteousness of Christ, which 
is a clothing both for dignity and for defence. 2. “* Thou art the glory of their 
strength ;” that is, thou art their strength, and it is their glory that thou art 
so, and what they glory in. *“‘ Thanks he to God, who always causeth us to 
triumph.” 3. “In thy favour,” which through Christ we hope for, “our horn 
shall be exalted.” ‘The horn notes beauty, pene, and power, these they have 
who are made accepted in the Beloved. fhat greater preferment are men 
capable of in this world, than to be God’s favourites ? 

‘ifthly. Their relation to God is their protection and safety; ver. 1 
our shield is of the Lord,’ (so the margin) ‘ and our king is from the Holy One 
of Israel.’ 1f God be our ruler, he will be our defender, and who is he then 
that can harm us? It was the happiness of Israel, that God himself had the 
erecting of their bulwarks, and the nominating of their king; so some take it. 
Or rather, that he was himself a wall of fire round about them, and as a holy 
one, the author and centre of their holy religion. He was their king, and so 
their glory in the midst of them. Christ is the holy one of Israel, that holy 
thing; and in nothing was that peculiar people more blessed than in this, that 
he was born Iking of the Jews. Now this account of the blessedness of God's 
Israel comes in here as that to which it was hard to reconcile their present 
calamitous state. 


19 Then thou spakest in vision to thy holy one, 

And saidst, I have laid help upon one that is mighty; 

I have exalted ove chosen out of the people. 

I have found David my servant ; 

With my holy oil have I anointed him: 

With whom my hand shall be established : 

Mine arm also shall strengthen him. 

The enemy shall not exact upon him ; 

Nor the son of wickedness afflict him 

And I will beat down his foes before his face, 

. And plague them that hate him. 
But my faithfulness and my mercy shad/ be with him : 
And in my name shall his horn be exalted. 

25 I will set his hand also in the sea, 


‘For 


thy terrors.” The ancient translations vary considerably from each 
other, and afford us no help. 

lxxxix. Title. Ethan the Ezrabite, to whom this psalm is ascribed, 
appears to be so called to distinguish him from some others named 
Ethan. (See 1 Kings iv. 31.) Of his personal history we know 
nothing, as he is simply set forth as descended from Zerah and 
Mahol, and therefore of the tribe of Judah, or at least allied with it. 
He is by some identified with Ethan a Kohathite 
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Ixxxix. 3, 4. The connection of these verses with the preceding 
may be made plain by prefixing the word “ saying.” 
lexxix. 5. By “the congregation of the saints” it is most probable 
the inhabitants of heaven or angelic spirits are to be understood. 
So, in the next verse, the words “heaven” and “sons of the mighty ” 
are to be similarly explained; hence the latter clause is in the 
Syriac translated “sons of angels.” 
lxxxix. 9, 10. The Chaldee translator seems to have understood 
a] 
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And his right hand in the rivers. 

He shall cry unto me, Thou art my father, 

My God. and the rock of my salvation. 

Also I will make him my firstborn, 

Higher than the kings of the earth. 

My mercy will I keep for him for evermore, 
And my covenant shall stand fast with him. 

His seed also will I make to endure tor ever, 
And his throne as the days of heaven. 

If his children forsake my law, 

And walk not in my judgments; 

If they break my statutes, 

And keep not my commandments ; 

Thon will I visit their transgression with the rod, 
And their iniquity with stripes. {from him, 
Nevertheless my lovingkindness will I not utterly take 
Nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. 

My covenant will I not break, 

Nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. 
Once have I sworn by my holiness 

That I will not lie unto David. 

His seed shall endure for ever, 

And his throne as the sun before me. 

It shall be established for ever as the moon, 
And as a faithful witness in heaven. Selah. 


26 
27 
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29 
80 
81 
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33 
34 
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ANOINTING, — ver. 20. 


‘The covenant God made with David and his seed was mentioned before, . 


vev. 3,4; but in these verses it is enlarged upon, and pleaded with God for 
favour to the royal family, now almost sunk and ruined; yet certainly it looks 
at Christ, and has its accomplishment in him much more than in David; nay, 
some passages here are scarce applicable at all to David, but must be under- 
stood of Christ only, who is therefore called David our king, Hus. iii. 5. And 
very great and precious promises they are which are here made to the Re- 


deemer, which are strong foundations for the faith and hope of the redeemed | 


to build upon. The comforts of our redemption flow from the covenant, of 
redemption, all our springs are in that; Zsa. lv. 3, “1 will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, eyen the sure mercies of David,” Acts xiii. 34. Now here 
we have an account of those sure mercies. Observe. 

First. What assurance we have of the truth of the romise, which may 
encourage us to build upon it. We are here told, 1. How it was spoken; 
ver. 19, ‘Thou spakest in vision to thy holy one.” God’s promise to David, 
which is especially referred to here, was spoken in vision to Nathan the prophet, 
2 Sam. vii. 12—17. ‘Then when the holy one of Israel was their king, ver. 18, 
then he appointed David to be his viceroy. But to all the prophets, those holy 
ones, he spake in vision concerning Christ, and to him himself especially, who 
had lain in his bosom from eternity, and was made perfectly sequaintea with 
the whole design of redemption, Mat. xi. 27. 2. How it was sworn to and 
ratified ; ver. 35, “ Once have I sworn pte holiness,” that darling attribute. 
In swearing by his holiness, he sware by himself ; for as soon will he cease to 
be, as be otherwise than holy. His swearing once is enough, he needs not 
swear again as David did, 1 Sam. xx. 17, for his word and oath are two in.mu- 
table things. As Christ was made a priest, so he was made a king by an oath, 
Heb. vii. 21; for his kingdom and Bg os are both unchangeable. 

Secondly. The choice made of the person to whom the promise is given, 
ver. 19,20. David was a king of God’s own choosing, so is Christ ; and there- 
fore both are called God’s kings, Ps. ii. 6. avid was mighty, a man of 
courage, and fit for business; he was chosen out of the porpies not out of the 
princes, but the shepherds; God found him out, exalted him, and laid nelp 
upon him, and ordered Samuel to anoint him. But this is especially to be 
applied to Christ. 1. He is one that is mighty, every way qualified for the 
great work he was to undertake, able to save to the uttermost. Mighty in 


strength, for he is the Son of God; mighty in love, for he is able experimentally 
to compassionate that are tempted. He is the mighty God, Jsa. ix. 6. | 
2. He is chosen out of the people, one of us, bone of our bone, that takes part | 


LXXXIX. 


with us of flesh and blood. Being ordained for men, he is taken from among 
men, that his terror might not make us afraid. 3. God hae found him. ilz is 
a Saviour of God's own providing, for the salvation from first to last is purely 
the Lord’s doing. He has found the ransom, Job xxxiii. 24; for we could never 
have found a person fit. to undertake this great work, Rev. v. 3,4. 4. God hay 
laid help upon him. Not only helped him, but treasured up help in him for us+ 
laid it as acharge upon him to help fallen man up again, to help the chosen 
remnant to heaven; “In me is thy help,” Hos. xiii. 9. 5. He has exalted him I~ 
constituting him the prophet, priest, and king of his church; clothing him with 
+ paee raising him from the dead, and settmg bim at his own right hana 

Vhom God chooseth and useth he will exalt. 6. He has anointed him, has 
qualified him for his office, and so confirmed him in it, by giving him the Spirit 
not by measure, but without measure, infinitely above his fellows. He is called 
Messiah, or Christ, the Anointed. 7, !n all this he designed him to be his own 
servant, for the accomplishing of his eternal purpose, and the advancement of 
the interests of his kingdom among men. 

Thirdly. The promises made to this chosen one, to David in the type, and the 
Son of Ske ‘ the antitype; in which not only gracious, but glorious things 
are spoken of him. 

1. With reference to himself, as king and God’s servant. And what makes 
for him makes for all his loving subjects. It is here promised, 

Ist. That God would stand by him and strengthen him in his undertaking ; 
ver. 21,“ With him my hand” not only shall be, but “shall be established” by 
promise, shall be so established, as that he shall by it be established and con 
firmed in all his offices, so as that none of them shall be undermined and over- 
thrown, though by the man of sin they should all be usurped and fought 
against. Christ had a great deal of hard work to do, and hard usage to go 
through, but he that gave him commission gave him forces sufttcient for the 
execution of his commission. “ Mine arm also shall strengthen him” to break 
through and bear up under all his difficulties. No good work can miscarry in 
the hand of those whom God himself undertakes to strengthen. 

- 2nd. That he should be victorious over his enemies. ‘That he should not 
encroach upon them; ver. 22, “The son of wickedness shall not exact upon 
him,” nor afflict him. He that at first broke the peace would set himself 
against him that undertook to make peace, and do what he could to blast his 
design; but he could only reach to bruise his heel, farther he could not exact 
upon him or afflict him. Christ became a surety for our debt, and thereb 
Satan and death thought to have gained advantage against him; but he carinher! 
the demands of God’s justice, and then they could not exact upon him; “the 
prince of this world cometh, but he has nothing in me,” Jno. xiv. 30. Nay, they 
not only shall not prevail against him, but they shall fall before him ; ver. 23, 
“T will beat down his foes before his face;” the prince of this world shall be 
cast out, principalities and powers spoiled, and he shall be the death of deaths 
itself, and the destruction of the grave, fos. xiii. 14. Some apply this to the 
ruin which God brought upon the Jewish nation that persecuted Christ, and 
ut him to death. Nay, and all Christ’s enemies that hate him, and will not 
have eer reign over them, shall be brought forth and slain before him, 

u. XIX. 27. 

3rd. That he should be the great trustee of the covenant between God and men, 
That God would be gracious and true to him, and in him be gracious and true 
to us; ver. 24, “My faithfulness and my mercy shall be with him.” It was with 
David; God continued merciful to him, and so approved himself faithful. It 
was with Christ; God made good all his promises to him. But that is not all, 
God’s mercy to us, and his faithfulness to us, are with Christ; he is not only 
pleased with him, but with us in him; and it is in him that all the promises of 
God are yea and amen. So that if any poor sinners hope for benetit by the 
faithfulness and mercy of God, let them know it is with Christ, it is lodged in 
his hand, and to him they must apply themselves for it; ver. 28, “ My mercy 
will I keep for him,” to be disposed of by him “for evermore.” In the channel 
of Christ’s mediation all the streams of Divine goodness will for ever run; and 
therefore it is the merey of our Lord Jesus Christ which we look for unte 
eternal life, Jude 21; Jno. xvii.2. And as the mercy of God flows to us through 
him, so the promise of God is through him firm to us: “‘ My covenant shall stand 
fast with him,” both the covenant of redemption made with him, and the covenant 
of grace made with us in him. The new covenant is therefore always new, and 
firmly established, because it is lodged in the hands of a mediator, Heb. viii. 6. 
The covenant stands fast, because it stands upon this basis. And this redounds 
to the everlasting honour of the Lord Jesus, that to him the great cause between 
God and man is entirely referred, and the Father has committed all judgment 
to him that all men might honour him, Jno. v. 22, 23; therefore it is here said, 
“In my name shall his horn be exalted.” This shall be his glory, that God's 
name is in him, #2, xxiii. 21, and that he acts in God’s name. “ As the Father 
gave me commandment, so I do. 

4th. That his kingdom should be greatly enlarged ; ver. 25, “1 will set his hand 
in the sea,” that is, he shall have the dominion of the seas, and the isles of the 
seas; “and his right hand in the rivers,” the inland countries that are watered 
with rivers. David’s kingdom extended itself to the Great sea, and the Red 
sea, to the river of Egypt, and the river Euphrates. But it is in the kingdom of 
the Messiah that this has its full accomplishment; and shall have more and 
more when “the kingdoms of this ironed shall become the kingdoms of the 
Lord and of his Christ,” Rev. xi. 15; and “the isles shall wait for his law.” 

5th. That he should own God as his Father; and God would own him as his 
son, his firstborn, ver. 26, 27. This is a comment upon these words in Nathan's 
message concerning Solomon, for he also was a type of Christ as well as 
David; 2 Sam. vii. 14, “I will be his father, and he shall be my son;” and the 
relation shall be owned on both sides. First. “He shall cry unto me, Thou art 
my Father.” It is likely Solomon did so, but we are sure Christ did so, in the 
days of his flesh, when he offered up strong cries to God, and called him, “ Holy 
Father ;” “ Righteous Father,” and taught us to address ourselves to him as 
“Qur Father in heaven.” Christ in his agony cried unto God, “Thou art my 
Father,” Mat. xxvi. 39, 42, “O my Father ;” and upon the cross, “ Father, for- - 

ive them,” “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” He looked upon him 
ikewise as his God; and eraiore he perfectly obeyed him, and submitted to 
his will in his whole undertaking; he is “my God and your God,” Jno, xx. 17. 
And as the rock of his salvation, who would bear him up, and bear him out 
in his undertaking, and make him more than a conqueror, even a complete 
Saviour; and, therefore, with an undaunted resolution he endured the cross, 
despising the shame, for he knew he should be both justified and glorified. 
Secondly. “ L will make him my firstborn.” I see not how this can be applied to 
David; it is Christ’s prerogative to be firstborn of every creature, in as such 
the heir of all things, Col. i. 15; Heb. i. 2,6. When all power was given to 
Christ, both in heaven and in earth, and all things were delivered unto him 
by the Father, then God made him his Firstborn; and far higher, more great 
and honourable, than the kings of the earth, for he is the King of kings, “angels, 
authorities, and powers being made subject to him,” 1 /?et. iii. 22. 

2. With reference to his seed. God's covenants always took in the seed of 
the covenanters, this doth so; ver. 29, 36, “ His seed shall endure for ever,” and 
| with it his throne; now, this will be differently understood according as we 
! apply it to Christ or David. 


these two verses to refer to the passage of Israel through the Red 
Sea, and the destruction of Pharaoh and his army. 

Ixxxix. 12. Tabor was in Galilee. The remarkable mountain 
now so called lies a few miles to the east of Nazareth. It is cele- 
brated for its isolated character, its singular form, and the tradition 
that it was the scene of our Lord's transfiguration. Hermon lay 
considerably more to the north-east, towards Damascus. . 
-ixxxix, 15, “The joyful sound” is no doubt a literal allusion to 


the blowing of trumpets, which was a feature of the joyful festivals 
of Israel. Those who recognise the hallowed summons shall realise 
the Divine approbation, 

lxxxix. 17. “ Our horn” is our dignity and honour. 

lxxxix. 19. The word rendered “holy one” is in some copies 
plural. It literally means such as are truly devoted to God, and is 
not the usual word for holy. If the plural form is adopted, the 
reference may b to the Israelites, or to their prophets. But if the 
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ist. If we apply it to David, by his seed we are to understand his successors, 
Solomon and the following kings of Judah that descended from the loins of 
David. It is supposed that they might degenerate, and not walk in the spirit 
and steps of their father David ; in such a case they must expect to come under 
Divine rebukes, suchas the house of David was at this time under, ver. 38. 
But let this encourage them, that though they were corrected, they should not 
be abandoned er disinherited. ‘This refers to that part of Nathan’s message, 
2 Sam. vii. 14, 15, “If he commit iniquity I will chasten him, but my mercy shall 
not depart from him.” ‘Thus far David’s seed and throne did endure for ever ; 
that notwithstanding the wickedness of many of his posterity, who were the 
scandals of his house, yet his family continued, and continued in the imperial 
dignity a very long time. ‘That as long as Judah continued a kingdom, David’s 
posterity were kings of it; and the royalty of that kingdom was never in any 
other family, as that of the ten tribes was in Jeroboam’s first, then in Baasha’s, 
&e. And that the family of David continued a family of distinction, till that 
Son of David came whose throne should endure for ever: see Lu. i. 27, 323; 
ii. 4,11. If David's posterity in after times should forsake God and their duty, 
and revolt to the ways of sin, God would bring desolating judgments upon 
them, and ruin the family; and yet he would not take away his lovingkindness 
from David, nor break his covenant with him, for in the Messiah who should 
come out of his loins all these promises should have their accomplishment to 
the full. Thus, when the Jews were rejected, yet the apostle makes it out that 
God’s covenant with Abraham was not broken, because it was fulfilled in his 
spiritual seed, the heirs of the righteousness of faith, Rom. xi. 7. 

2nd. If we apply it to Christ, by his seed we are to understand his subjects; 
all believers, his spiritual seed, the children which God hath given him, Heb. ii. 13. 
This is that seed which shall be made to endure for ever, and his throne in the 
midst of them, in the church, in the heart, as the days of heaven. To the end 
Christ shall have a people in the world to serve and honour him, “he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days.” And this holy seed shall endure for ever 
in a glorified state, when time and days shall be no more. And thus Christ’s 
throne and kingdom shall be perpetuated; the kingdom of his grace shall con- 
tinue through all the ages of time, and the kingdom of his glory to the endless 
ages of eternity. 

First. The continuance of Christ’s kingdom is here made doubtful by the 
sins and afflictions of his subjects, their iniquities and calamities threaten the 
ruin of it. This case is here put that we may not be offended when it comes 
to be a ease in fact, but that we may reconcile it with the stability of the cove- 
nant, and be assured of that notwithstanding. Ist. It is here supposed that 
there will be much amiss in the subjects of Christ’s kingdom. It is possible 
his children may forsake God’s law, ver. 30, by omissions, and break his 
statutes, ver. 31, by commissions. There are rhe that are the spots of God's 
children, Deu. xxxii. 5. Many corruptions there are in the bowels of the 
church, as well as in the hearts of those that are the members of it, and these 
corruptions break out. 2nd. They are here told that they must smart for it, 
ver. 32. “I will visit their transgression with the rod,” their transgression sooner 
than that of others; “you only have I known, and therefore I will punish you,” 
Am. iii. 2. Their being related to Christ shall not excuse them from being 
called to an account. But observe what affliction is to God’s people. (1.) It is 
but a rod, not an axe, not a sword; it is for correction, not for destruction. 
This notes gentleness in the aftliction; it is the rod of men, such a rod as men 
use in correcting their children; and it notes a design of good in and by the 
affliction, such a rod as yields the peaceable fruit of righteousness. (2.) It is a 
rod in the hand of God. I will visit them; he that is wise and knows what 
he doth, gracious and will do what is best. (3.) It is a rod which they shall 
never feel the smart of but when there is great need. If they break my law, 
then I will visit their transgression with the rod, but not else. ‘Then it is 
re — that God's honour be vindicated, and that they be humbled and 
reduced. 

Secondly. The continuance of Christ’s kingdom is made certain, by the 
inviolable promise and oath of God, notwithstanding all this; ver. 33, “ Never- 
theless, my kindness will I not” totally and a “take from him.” Not- 
withstanding their provocations, yet my covenant shall not be broken. Note 
AfHictions are not only consistent with covenant love, but to the people of God 
they flow from it. ‘Though David’s seed be chastened, it doth not follow that 
they are disinherited; they may be cast down, but they are not cast off. God's 
favour is continued to his people. Ist. For Christ’s sake; in him the mercy is 
laid up for us, and God saith, I will not take it from him, ver. 33. I will not lie 
unto David, ver. 35; we are unworthy, but he is worthy. 2nd. For the covenant 
sake; “ My faithfulness shall not fail, my covenant will I not break.” It was 
supposed that they had broken God’s statutes, profaned and polluted them, so 
the word signifies; but, saith God, 1 will not break, I will not profane and 
pollute my covenant,—it is the same word. That which is said and sworn is, 
that God will have a church in the world as long as sun and moo. endure, 
ver. 36,37.. I'he sun and moon are faithful witnesses in heaven of the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the Creator, and shall continue while time lasts, which 
they are the measures of; but the seed of Christ shall be established for 
ever, as lights of the world while the world stands, to shine in it, and, when 
ie - at an end, they shall be established lights, shining in the firmament of the 

ather. 


88 But thou hast cast off and abhorred, 

Thou hast been wroth with thine anointed. 

Thou hast made void the covenant of thy servant : 
Thou hast profaned his crown by casting it to the ground. 
Thou hast broken down all his hedges; 

Thou hast brought his strong holds to ruin. 

All that pass by the way spoil him : 

He is a reproach to his neighbours. 

Thou hast set up the right hand of his adversaries ; 
Thou hast made all his enemies to rejoice. 

Thou hast also turned the edge of his sword, 

And hast not made him to stand in the battle. 
Thou hast made his glory to cease, 

And cast his throne down to the ground. 

The days of his youth hast thou shortened : 

Thou hast covered him with shame. Selah. 

How long, Lorp ? wilt thou hide thyself for ever ? 


89 
40 
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“| reconcilable, for God's works fulfil his word an 


Shall thy wrath burn like fire? 


47 Remember how short my time is: 
Wherefore hast thou made all men in vain ? 
'48 What man zs he that liveth, and shall not see death 7 
Shall he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave? 
Selah. 
49 Lord, where are thy former lovingkindnesses, 
Which thou swarest unto David in thy truth ? 
50 Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy servants ; 
How I do bear in my bosom the reproach of all the 
mighty people ; 
51 Wherewith thine enemies have reproached, O Lorn; 


Wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of thine 
anointed. 
52 Blessed de the Lorp for evermore. 


In these verses we have, 

First. A very melancholy complaint of the present deplorable state of 
David’s family, which the psalmist thinks hard to be reconciled to the cove- 
nant God made with David. Thou saidst thou wouldst not take away thy 
lovingkindness, “but thou hast cast off.” Sometimes it is no easy thing te 
reconcile God’s providences with his promises; and yet we are sure they are 

bl } d never contradict it. 

1. David's house seemed to have lost its interest in God, which was the 
greatest strength and beauty of it. God had been pleased with his anointed, 
but now he was wroth with him, ver. 38; had entered into covenant with the 
family, but now for aught he could perceive he had made void the covenant, 
not broken some of the articles of it, but cancelled it, ver. 39. We misconstrue 
the rebukes of providence if we think they make void the covenant. When 
the great Anointed One, Christ himself, was upon the cross, God seemed to 
have cast him off, and was wroth with him; and yet did not make yoid his 
covenant with him, for that was established for ever. 

2. The honour of the house of David was lost and laid in the dust; “thou 
hast profaned his crown,” which was always looked upon as sacred, “by casting 
it to the ground,” to be trampled on; ver. 39, “Thou hast made his glory to 
cease,” so uncertain is all earthly glory, and so soon doth it wither, and “thou 
hast cast his throne down to the ground,” not only dethroned the king, but put 
a period to the kingdom, ver. 44. If it were penned in Rehoboam’s time it was 
true, as to the greatest part of the kingdom, five parts of six; if in Zedekiah’s 
time, it was more remarkably true of the poor remainder. Note, Thrones 
and crowns are tottering ae and are often laid in the dust; but there is 
a crown of glory, reserved for Christ’s spiritual seed, which fadeth not away. 

3. It was exposed and made a prey to all the neighbours, who insulted over 
that ancient and honourable family; ver. 40, “Thou hast broken down all his 
hedges,” all those things that were a defence to them, and particularly that 
hedge of protection, which they thought God’s covenant and promise had made 
about them, and thou “hast made even his strongholds a ruin,” so that they 
were rather a reproach to them than any shelter. And then, ver. 41, “ All that 
on by the way spoil him,” and make an easy prey of him: see Ps. Ixxx. 12, 13. 
The enemies talk insolently “he is areproach to his neighbours,” who triumph 
in his fall from so great a degree of honour. Nay, every one helps forward the 
calamity; ver. 42, “'Thou hast set up the right hand of his adversaries,” not 
only given them power, but inclined them to turn their power this way. if the 
enemies of the church litt up their hand against it, we must see God setting up 
their hand, for they could have no power unless it were given them from above, 
But when God doth permit them to do mischief to his church it pleaseth them ; 
“thou hast made all his enemies to rejoice,” and this for thy glory, that those 
who hate thee should have the pleasure to see the tears and troubles of those 
that love thee. 

4. It was disabled to help itself; ver. 43, “Thou hast turned the edge of his 
sword,” rebated it, and made it blunt, that it cannot do execution as it has 
done; and, which is worse, thou hast turned the edge of his spirit, and taken 
off his courage, and “hast not made him to stand” as he used to do “in the 
battle.” The spirit of men is what the Father and former of spirits makes 
them; nor can we stand with any strength or resolution, farther'than Ged 
is pleased to uphold us. If men’s hearts fail them, it is God that dispirits 
ets but it is sad with the church when those cannot stand that should stand 
up for it. ~ 

5. It was upon the brink of an inglorious exit; ver. 45, “The days of his 
youth hast thou shortened,” that is, it is ready to be cut off like a young man 
in the flower of his age. This should intimate that it was penned in Rehobam's 
time, when the house of David was but in the days of its youth, and yet waxed 
old, and began to decay already. And thus it was covered with shame, and 
it was turned very much to its reproach, that a family which in the first and 
second reign looked so great, and made such a figure, should in the third 
dwindle and look so little as the house of David did in Rehoboam’s time. But 
it may be applied to the captivity in Babylon, which in comparison with what 
was expected, were but the days of the Pk ae of that kingdom. However, the 
kings then had remarkably the days of their youth shortened, for it was in 
the days of their youth, when they were about dhinty years old, that Jehoiachin 
and Zedekiah were carried captives to Babylon. 

From all this complaint let us learn, Ist. What work sin makes with 
families, noble royal families, with families in which religion has been upper- 
most; when posterity degenerates, it falls into disgrace, and iniquity stains 
their glory. 2nd. How apt we are to place the promised honour and happiness 
of the church in something external, and to think the promise fails, and the 
covenant made void, if we be disappointed of that; a mistake which we now 
are inexcusable if we fall into, since our Master hath so expressly told us that 
his kingdom is not of this world. - 

Secondly. A very pathetical expostulation with God upon this. Four things 


Amen, and Amen, 


i pg with God for mercy: 
| 1. The long continuance of the trouble; ver. 46, “ How long, O Lord? wilt 
' thou hide thyself for ever?” ‘That which grieved them most was, that God 


hid himself as one displeased, did not appear to them by his prophets to eom- 
fort them, did not appear for them by his providences to deliver them, and that 
he had kept them long in the dark; it seemed an eternal night when God was 
withdrawn; thou hidest thyself for ever. Nay, God not only hid himself from 
them, but seemed to set himself against them ; “shall thy wrath burn like fire,” 
that is, how long shall it burn? shall it never be put out? What is hell, but the 
wrath of God burning for ever? And is that the lot of thine anointed? — ¥ 


singular form is preferred, as seems best, the allusion may be to 
David or Nathan. : 

Ixxxix. 29. “As the days of heaven,” i.e., very long enduring. So 
in Deut. xi. 21. 

lxxxix. 38. Hereupon Rosenmiiller remarks that many of the 
Jews wonder what prophet dared to speak to God as in this and the 


verses following. And Ebn Ezra observes that there was a wise and || are said in accordance with the usage of speech, and are to be 


yioug man in Spain who would neither read nor hear this psalm. 
243 


Ebn Ezra himself denies that the words which follow are those of the 
Israelites, but says they are those of the enemies, who accuse God of 
falsehood and perfidy, and therefore afterwards we find the appeal 
of verses 50, 51. Kimchi, however, rightly notes that here and 


in similar passages, as Ex. xxxii. 13, Isa. Ixiii. 17, 1 Kings xviii. 37, 


things which are spoken of God, and seem scarcely worthy of him, 


Cale at 


understood comparatively. After all the Divine promises, the throne 
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2. The shortness of life, and the certainty of death; Lord, let thine anger | 

ease, and return in mercy to us; remembering how short my time is, and how | 
sure the period of my.time. Lord, since my life is so transitory, and will ere | 
long be at an end, let it not be always so miserable as that L should rather | 
choose no being at all, than such a being. Job pieads thus, ch. x. 20, 21; and, 
probably the psalmist here urgeth it in the name of the house of David, and the 
present prince of that house, the days of whose youth were shortened, ver. 45, 

st. He pleads ‘the shortness and vanity of life; ver. 47, “Remember how 
short my time is;” ‘how transitory I am,’ say some; therefore unable to bear 
the power of thy wrath, and thevefore a proper object of thy pity. “ Wherefore 
hast thou made all men in vain?” Or, ‘unto what vanity hast thou created all 
the sons of Adam?’ Now this may be understood either, irst. As speaking 
a great truth. If the ancient lovingkindnesses spoken of ver. 49, be forgotten, 
(those relating to another life,) man is indeed made in vain. Considering man 
as mortal, if there were not a future state on the other side of death, we might 
be ready to think man was made in vain, and was in vain endued with the 
noble powers and faculties of reason, and filled with such vast designs and 
desires; but God would not make man in vain; therefore, Lord, remember 
those lovingkindnesses. Or, Secondly. As speaking a strong temptation that 
the psalmist was in. It is certain God has not made all men, nor any man 
in vain, /sa. xlv. 18. For, 1st. If we think that God hath made men in vain, 
because so many have short lives, and long aftlictions in this world; it is true 
that God has made them so, but it is not true that therefore they are made in 
vain. For those whose days are few and full of trouble, yet may glorify God, 
and do some good; may keep their communion with God, and get to heaven, 
and then they are not made in vain. 2nd. If we think that God has made men 
in vain because the most of men neither serve him, nor enjoy him, it is true 
that as to themselves they were made in vain; better for them they had not 
been born than not to be born again. But it was not long of God that they 
were made in vain, it was long of themselves, nor are they made in vain as to 
him; for he has “made all things for himself, even the wicked for the day of 
evil,” and those whom he is not glorified by he will be glorified upon. 

2nd. He pleads the universality and unavoidableness of death; ver. 48, * What 
man,” (what strong man, so the word is,) “is he that liveth, and shall not see 
death?” The king himself, of the house of David, is not exempted from the 
sentence, from the stroke. Lord, since he is under a fatal necessity of dying, 
let not his whole life be made thus miserable. “Shall he deliver his soul trom 
the hand of the grave?” No, he shall not when his time is come. Let him not, 
therefore, be delivered into the hand of the grave by the miseries of a dying 
life, till his time is come. We must learn here, that death is the end of all men; 
our eyes must — be closed to see death; there is no discharge from that 
war, nor will any bail be taken to save us from the prison of the grave. It 
concerns us, therefore, to make sure a happiness on the other side of death 
and the grave, that “when we fail, we may be received into everlasting habi- 
tations. 

3. The next plea is taken from the kindness God had for, and the covenant 
he made with, his servant David; ver. 49, “ Lord, where are thy former loving- 
kindnesses,” which thou shewedst, nay, “which thou swarest to David in thy 
truth.” Wilt thou fail of doing what thou hast promised? Wilt thou undo 
what thou hast done? Art not thou still the same? Why then may not we 
have the benefit of the former sure mercies of David? God’s unchangeableness 
and faithfulness assure us that God will not cast off those whom he hath 
chosen and covenanted with. i 

4. The last plea is taken from the insolence of the enemies, and the indignity 
done to God’s anointed: ver. 50, 51, ““ Remember, Lord, the reproach,” and let 
it be rolled away from us, and returned upon our enemies. Ist. They were 
God’s servants that were reproached, and the abuses done to them reflected 
upon their Master, especially since it was for serving him that they were 
reproached. 2nd. The reproach cast upon God’s servants was a very grievous 
burthen to all that were concerned for the honour of God. “1 bear in my bosom 
the reproach of all the mighty people,” and am even overwhelmed with it; it 
is what I lay much to heart, and can scarce keep up mg spirits under the weight 
of. 3rd. They are thine enemies who do thus reproach us, and wilt thou not 
appear against them as such? 4th. “They have reproached the footsteps of 
thine anointed.” ‘They reflected upon all the steps which the king had taken 
in the course of his administration, tracked him in all his motions, that they 
might make invidious remarks upon every thing he had said and done. Or, if 
we may apply it to Christ, the Lord’s Messiah, they reproached the Jews with 
his footsteps, the slowness of his coming. ‘ They have reproached the delays 
of the Messiah, so Dr. Hammond. They called him, “He that should come ;” 
but because he was not yet come, because he did not now come to deliver them 
out of the hands of their enemies, when they had none to deliver them, they told 
them, He would never come, they must give over looking for him. The scoffers 
of the latter days do in like manner reproach the footsteps of the Messiah when 
they ask, “ Where is the promise of his coming?” 2 Pet. iii. 3, 4, The reproach- 
ing of the footsteps of the Anointed, some refer to the serpent’s bruising of the 
heel of the seed of the woman, or to the sutferings of Christ’s followers, that 
tread in his footsteps, and are reproached for his name’s sake, ; 

Lastly. The psalm concludes with praise, even after this sad complaint ; 
ver. 52, “ Blessed be the Lord for evermore, Amen and Amen.” Thus he con- 
fronts the reproaches of his enemies. The more others blaspheme God, the 
more we should bless him. Thus he corrects his own complaints, chiding himseif 
for quarrelling with God’s providences, and questioning his promises. Let both 
these sinful passions be silenced with the 


raises of God. However it be, yet 
God is good, and we will never think hardly of him; God is true, and we will 
never distrust him. ‘Though the glory of David’s house be stained and sullied, 
this shall be our comfort,—that God is blessed for ever, and his glory cannot 
be eclipsed, If we would have the comfort of the stability of God’s promise, 
we must give him the praise of it; in blessing God we encourage ourselves. 
Here is a double Amen, according to the double signification. Amnen,—‘so it is,’ 
God is blessed for ever; Amen,—‘be it so,’ let God be blessed for ever. He 
began the psalm with thanksgiving, before he made his complaint, ver. 1; and 
now he concludes it with a doxology. They that give God thanks for what he 
has done, may give him thanks also for what he will do, God will follow those 
with his mercies that in a right manner follow him with their praises. 


PSALM XC. 


The foregoing psalm was supposed to be penned as late as the captivity in Babylon; 
this, it is plain, was penned as early as the deliverance out of Egypt, and yet they are 

ut close together in this collection of Divine songs. This psalm was penned by 

: oses, a8 appears by the title, the most ancient penman of Sacred Writ; we have ! 

upon record a praising song of his, Ea. xv., which is alluded to, Rev. xv. 3; and an 
instructing song of his, Deu. xxxii. But this is of a different nature from both, for 

it is called a prayer. It is supposed that this psalm was penned upon occasion of the 
sentence passed upon Israel in the wilderness for their unbelief, murmuring, and 
rebellion, that their carcases should fall in the wilderness, that they should be wasted 
away by a series of miseries for thirty-eight years together, and none of them that 


were then of age shou.d enter Canaan. This was calculated for their wanderings in 
the wilderness, as that other song of Moses, Deu. xxxi. 19, 21, was for their settle. 
ment in Canaan, We have the story to which this psalm seems to refer, Num. xiv. 
Probably Moses penned this prayer to be daily used, either by the people im their 
tents, or at least by the priests in the tabernacle service during that tedious fatigue 
of theirs in the wilderness. In it, I. Moses comforts himself and his people with the 
eternity of God, and their interest in him however, ver. 1, 2. LI. He humbies himself 
and his people with the consideration of the frailty of man, ver. 8—6. IIL. He sub 
mits himself and his people to the righteous sentence of God passed upon them 
ver. 7—l1. IV. He commits himself and his people to God by prayer for Divine 
Mercy and grace, and the return of God's favour, ver. 12—17, Though it seems to 
have been penned upon this particular occasion, yet it is very applicable to the frailty 
of human life in general; and in singing of it we may easily apply it to the years ol 
our passage through the wilderness of this world, and it furnisheth us with meditationg 
and prayers very suitable to the solemnity of a funeral. 


A Prayer of Moses the man of God. 


ORD, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
2 Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 
3 Thou turnest man to destruction ; 
And sayest, Return, ye children of men. 
4 For a thousand years in thy sight 
Are but as yesterday when it is past, 
And as a watch in the night. 
5 Thou carriest them away as with a flood; 
They are as a sleep : 
In the morning ¢hey are like grass which groweth up. 
6 In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up ; 
In the evening it is cut down, and withereth. 


This psalm is entitled “‘ a prayer of Moses.” Where, and in what volume, it 
was preserved from Moses’ time till the collection of psalms begun to be made 
is uncertain; but, being Divinely inspired, it was under a special protection. 
Perhaps it was written in the book of Jasher, or the book of the wars of the 
Lord. Moses tanght the people of Israel to pray, and put words into -their 
mouths which they might make use of in turning to the Lord. Moses is here 
called the man of God, because he was a prophet, the father of the prophets, 
and an eminent type of the great Prophet. In these verses we are taught 

First. To give God the oe of his care concerning his people at ail times: 
and concerning us in our days; ver. 1, “ Lord, thou hast been to us a habitation, 
or dwelling-place,” a refuge or help, “in all generations.” Now they were fallen 
under God's displeasure, and he threatened to abandon them, they plead his 
former kindness to their ancestors. Canaan was a land of pilgrimage to their 
fathers the patriarchs, who dwelt there in tabernacles; but then God was their 
habitation, and wherever they went they were at home, atrestinhim. Lgypt 
had been a land of bondage to them for mart years; but even then God was 
their refuge, and in him that poor oppressed people lived, and were kept in 
being. Note, ‘rue believers are at home in God, and that is their comfort 
in reference to all the toils and tosses they meet with in this world. In Him we 
may repose and shelter ourselves as in our dwelling-place. 

Secondly. To give God the glory of his eternity; ver. 2, “ Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, before he made the highest part of the dust of the 
world,” as it is expressed, Pr. viii, 26, “ before the earth fell in travail,” or as 
we may read it, “before thou hadst formed the earth and the world;” that is, 
before the beginning of time thou hadst a being, even “from everlasting to ever- 
lasting thou art God.” An eternal God, whose existence hath neither its com- 
mencement nor its period with time, nor is measured by the successions aud 
revolutions of it, but who art the same yesterday, to day, and for ever, without 
beginning of days, or end of life, or change of time. Note, Against all the 
grievances that arise from our own mortality, and the mortality of our friends. 
we may take comfort from God’s immortality; we are dying creatures, and ail 
our comforts in the world are dying comforts. But God is an ever-living God; 
and they shall tind him so that have him for theirs. 

Thirdly. ‘To own God’s absolute sovereign dominion over man, and his irre- 
sistible incontestable power to dispose of him as he pleaseth; ver. 3, * ‘Thou 
turnest man to destruction,” with a word’s speaking, when thou pleasest, to the 
destruction of the body, of the earthly house, “and thou sayest, Return, ye 
children of men.” 1. When God is, by sickness or other attlictions, turning 
men to destruction, he doth thereby call men to return unto him, that is, to 
repent of their sins, and live a new life. ‘Lhis God speaketh once, yea twice, 
‘Return unto me, from whom ye have revolted,” Jer. iv.}. 2. When God is 
threatening to turn men to destruction, to bring them to death, and they have 
received a sentence of death within themselves, sometimes he wonderfully 
recovers them, and saith, or as the old translation reads it,“ Again thou sayest, 
Return, to life and health again. For God kills, and makes alive again, brings 
down to the grave, and brings up. 3. When God turns men to destruction, it 
is according to the general sentence passed upor all, which is this, “ Return, ye 
children of men,” one as well as another; Keturn to your first principles, let 
the body return to the earth as it was, " Dust to dust,” Gen. iii. 19,) and let “the 
soul return to God who gave it,” Heel. xii, 7. 4. ‘hough God turns all men 
to destruction, yet he will again say, “ Return, ye children of men,” namely, 
at the general resurrection, when “though a man dies, yet he shall live again ; 
and then shalt thou call, and 1 will answer,” Jod xiv. 14, 15; thou shalt bi 
me return, and I shall return, The body, the soul, shall both return, and unite 

rain. 

“SF ourthly. To acknowledge the infinite disproportion there is between God 
and men, ver. 4. The patriarchs, some of thei, lived near a thousand years; 
Moses knew it very well, and had recorded it. But what is their long lite to 
God’s eternal lite? “A thousand years” to us is a great deal, it is what we 
cannot expect te come near to, or if we could, it is what we could not retain the 
remembrance of. But it is “in thy sight as yesterday,” as one day, as that which 
is freshest in mind; nay, it is but “as a watch ot the mght,” which was but 
three hours. 1. A thousand years are nothing to God’s eternity, they are less 
than a day, than an hour, to a thousand years. Betwixt a minute and a million 
of years there is some proportion; but betwixt time and eternity there is none. 
The long lives of the patriarcliis were nothing to God, not so much as the hie 
of achild, that is born and dies the same day, is to theirs. 2. All the events 
of a thousand years, whether past or to come, are as present to the Eternal 


and kingdom of Israel seemed abolished, and hence the pious bold- 


ness with which the psalmist utters his complaint. ] 

Ixxxix. 40. For “hedges” understand fences, especially stone 
walls. Throughout these verses the succession of kings is spoken of 
as an individual. f 

 Ixxxix. 45. “The days of his youth hast thou cut short’’ cannot 
apply to David. The ruin of the earthly kingdom seemed to the 


| _ writer like the death of a man in his youth. 


Ixxxix. 48. “The hand of the grave,” cr of sheol, is its power or 
grasp, to which all are exposed. 

Ixxxix. 49—52. After what reads like a bold impeachment of the 
conduct of the Lord towards the Hebrew monarchy, the writer in 
the concluding strophe returns to the tone of his commencement, 
The hopeless and repining spirit is transformed into prayer and 
praise. By reading the lines of verses 50, 51 alternately, we get a 
clear view of tho sense: ~‘ Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy 
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Mind as what was done yesterday, or the last hour, is to us, and more so. God 
will say at the great day, to those whom he has turned to destruction, Return, 
arise, ye dead. But it might be objected against the doctrine of the resurrection, 
that it isa long time since it was expected, and it is not yet come. Let that 
be ne difficulty, for a thousand years in God's sight are but as one day. Nullum 
tempus oceurri regi,— To the king all periods are alike.’ To this purpose these 
words are quoted 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Fifthly. ‘To see the frailty of men, and his vanity, even at his best estate, 
ver. 5,6. Look upon all the children of men, and we shall see, 1. That their 
life is a dying life. ‘Thou carriest them away as with a flood;” that is, they 
are continaally gliding down the stream of time into the ocean of eternity. The 
flood is continually flowing, and they are carried away with it. As soon as we 
are born we begin to die, and every day of our life carries us so much nearer 
death. Or, we are carried away violently and irresistibly as with a flood of 
waters, as with an inundation which sweeps away all before it. Or, as the old 
world was carried away with Noah’s flood. Though God promised not so to 
drown the world again, yet death is a constant deluge. 2. That it is a dreaming 
life. Men are carried away as with a flood, and yet “they are as asleep;” they 
consider not their own frailty, nor are aware how near they approach to an 
awful eternity. Like men asleep, they imagine great things to themselves, till 
death wakes them, and puts an end to the pleasing dream. Time passeth 
unobserved by us, as it doth with men asleep; and when it is over it is as 
nothing. 3. That it isa short and transient life, like that of the grass which grows 
up and flourisheth ; in the morning looks green and pleasant, but in the evening 
the mowers cut it down, and it withers presently; changes its colour, and loses 
all its beaaty. Death will change us shortly, perhaps suddenly; and it is a great 
change that death will make with us ina little time. Man, in his prime, doth 
but flourish as the grass, which is weak, and low, and tender, and exposed; and 
which, when the winter of old age comes, will wither of itself. But it may be 
mown down by disease or disaster, as the grass is in the midst of summer. 
All flesh is as grass.” 


7 For we are consumed by thine anger, 
_ And by thy wrath are we troubled. 
8 Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, 
Our secret sis in the light of thy countenance. 
9 For all our days are passed away in thy wrath: 
We spend our years as a tale that ts told. 
The days of our years are threescore years and ten; 
And if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
Yet zs their strength labour and sorrow ; 
For it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 
11 Who knoweth the power of thine anger ? 
Even according to thy fear, so is thy wrath. 


Moses had, in the foregoing verses, lamented the frailty of human life in 
general; the children of men are as a sleep, and as the grass. But here he 
teacheth the people of Israel to confess before God that righteous sentence of 
death which they were under in a special manner, and which by their sins they 
had brought tpon themselves. Their share in the common lot of mortality was 
not enough, but they are, and must live and die, under peculiar tokens of God’s 
displeasure. Here they speak of themselves: We Israelites are consumed and 
troubled, and our days are passed away. 

First. They are here taught to acknowledge the wrath of God to be the cause 

of all their miseries. We are consumed, we are troubled, and it is by thine anger, 
by thy wrath, ver. 7; “our days are passed away in thy wrath,” ver.9. The 
afflictions of the saints often come purely from God’s love, as Job’s; but the 
rebukes of sinners and of good men for their sins, must be seen coming from the 
anger of God, who takes notice of, and is much displeased with, the sins of 
Israel. We are too apt to look upon death as no more but a debt owing to 
nature; whereas it is not so; if the nature of man had continued in its primitive 
purity and rectitude, there had been no such debt owing to it: it is a debt to 
the justice of God, a debt to the law. Sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin. Are we consumed by decays of nature, the infirmities of age, or any 
cacsnion) disease? We must ascribe it to God's anger. Are we troubled by 
any sudden, surprising stroke? That also is the fruit of God’s wrath, which 
is thus revealed from heaven against the ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men. 
Secondly. They are taught to confess their sins, which had provoked the 
wrath of God against them; ver. 8, “Thou hast set our iniquities before thee,” 
even “our secret sins.” It was not without cause that God was angry with 
them; he had said, “ Provoke me not, and I will do you no hurt;” but they 
had provoked him, and will own that in passing this severe sentence upon them 
he justly punished them. 1. For their open contempts of him, and the daring 
affronts they had given him. “Thou hast set our iniquities before thee.” God 
had herein an eye to their unbelief and murmuring, their distrusting his power, 
and their despising the pleasant land. These he set before him, when he 
passed that sentence on them. These kindled the fire of God’s wrath against 
them, and kept good things from them. 2. For their more close departures 
from him; “ ‘Thou hast set our secret sins,” those that go no farther than the 
heart, and which are at the bottom of all the overt acts, thou hast set these “in 
the light of thy countenance ;” that is, thou hast discovered these, and brought 
these also to the account, and made us to see them, who before overlooked 
them. Secret sins are known to God, and shall be reckoned for. Those that in 
heart return into Egypt, that set up idols in their heart, shall be dealt with as 
revolters or idolaters. See the folly of those that go about to cover their sins, 
for they cannot cover them. 

Thirdly. They are taught to look upon themselves as dying and passing away, 
and not to think either of a long life, or of a pleasant one; for the decree gone 
forth against them was irreversible; ver. 9, “ All our days are” like to be 
“ passed away in thy wrath,” that is, under the tokens of t 1y displeasure; and 
though we are not quite deprived of the residue of our years, yet we are likely 
to “spend them as a tale that is told.” The thirty-eight years which after this 
they wore away in the wilderness, were not the subject of the sacred history 
for little or nothing is recorded of that which happened to them from the second 
year to the fortieth after they came out of Egypt. Their time was perfectly 
trifled away, and was not worthy to be the subject of a history, but only of “a 
tale that is told;” for it was only to pass away time like telling stories, that they 
spent those years in the wilderness, all that while they were in the consuming, 
and another generation was in the raising. When they came out of Egypt 
“there was not one feeble person among their tribes,” Ps. ev. 37; but now they 
were all feeble. Their joyful prospect of a prosperous glorious life in Canaan, 
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was turned into the melancholy prospect of a tedious inglorious death in the 
wilderness, so that their whole life was now as impertinent a thing as ever any 
winter tale was. ‘This is applicable to the state of every one of us in the wilder- 
ness of this world; “we spend our years,” we bring them to an end each year, 
and all at last, “as a tale that is told.” As the breath of our mouth in winter, 
(so some) which soon disappears. As a thought, (so some) than which nothing 
more quick ; as a word which is soon spoken, and then vanisheth into air. Or, 
“as a tale that is told.” The spending of our years is like the’ telling of a tale. 
A year when it is passed is like a tale when it is told. Some of our years are 
as a pleasant story, others as a tragical one; most mixed, but all short and 
transient; that which was long in the doing, may be told in a short time. Our 
years, when they are gone, can no more be recalled than the word that we have 
spoken can. The loss and waste of our time, which is our fault and folly, may 
be thus complained of. We should spend our years like the despatch of business, 
with care and industry; but, alas! we du spend them like the telling of a 
tale,_4dly, and to little er ope enti t and without regard. Every year 
passed “ as a tale that is told;” but what was the number of them? As they 
were vain, so they were few; ver. 10, seventy or eighty at most, which may be 
understood either, 

1. Of the lives of the Israelites in the wilderness. All those that were num- 
bered when they came out of Egypt, above twenty years old, were to die 
within thirty-eight years; they numbered those only that were able to go forth 
to war, most of whom we may suppose were between twenty and forty, who 
therefore must all die before eighty years old, and many before sixty, and per- 
haps much sooner, which was far short of the years of the lives of their fathers ; 
and those that lived to seventy or eighty, yet being under a sentence of con- 
sumption and a melancholy despair of ever seeing through this wilderness-state, 
their strength, their life, was nothing but labour and sorrow, which otherwise 
ae oy been made a new life by the joys of Canaan. See what work sin 
made. Pe 

2. Of the lives of men in general, ever since the days of Moses. Before Moses, 
it was ordinary for men to live about one hundred years, or near one hundred 
and fifty; but since, seventy or eighty is the common stint, which few exceed 
and multitudes never come near. Wereckon those to have lived to the age of 
man, and to have had as large a share of life as they had reason to expect, who 
live to be seventy years old; and how short a time is that compared with 
eternity! Moses was the first that committed Divine revelation to writing. 
which before had been transmitted by tradition. Now also both the workd and 
the church were pretty well peopled; and therefore there were not now the 
same reasons for men’s living long that there had been, If by reason of a strong 
constitution some reach to eighty years, yet their strength then is what they 
have little joy of, it doth but serve to prolong their misery, and make their 
death the more tedious, for even “their strength then is pa lee and sorrow,” 
much more their weakness; for the years are come which they have no pleasure 
in. Or, it may be taken thus: ‘Our years are seventy, and the years of some, 
by reason of strength are eighty, but the breadth of our years,’ (for so the latter 
word signifies rather than strength,) the whole extent of them from infancy to 
old age, ‘is but labour and sorrow.’ In the sweat of our face we must eat bread, 
our whole life is toilsome and troublesome; and perhaps in the midst of the 

ears we count upon “it is soon cut off, and we fly away,” and do not live out 
half our days. - 

Fourthly. They are taught by all this to stand in awe of the wrath of God; 
ver. 11, “ Who knows the power of thine anger?” 1. None can perfectly com- 
prehend it. The psalmist speaks as one afraid of God’s anger, and amazed at 
the greatness of the power of it; who knows how far the power of God’s anger 
can reach, and how deep it can wound? The angels that sinned, know experi- 
mentally the power of God’s anger; damned sinners in hell know it; but 
which of us can fully comprehend or describe it? 2. Few do seriously consider 
it as they ought. ho knows it so as to improve the knowledge of it? Those 
that make a mock at sin, and make light of Christ, surely do not know the power 
of God’s anger. For “according to thy fear, so is thy wrath,” that is, God’s 
wrath is equal to the apprehensions which the most thoughtful serious people 
have of it. Let men have never so great a dread upon them of the wrath of 
God, it is not greater than there is cause for, and than the nature of the thing 
deserves. God has not in his word represented his wrath more terrible than 
really it is; nay, what is felt in the other world, is infinitely worse than what is 
feared in this world. “ Who among us can dweil with that devouring fire?” 


12 So teach ws to, number our days, 
That we may apply ow hearts unto wisdom. 

13 Return, O Lorn, how long ? 

And let it repent thee concerning thy servants. 

O satisfy us early with thy mercy ; 

That we may rejoice and be glad all our days. 

Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast 
afflicted us, 

And the years wherein we have seen evil. 

16 Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
And thy glory unto their children. 

17 And let the beauty of the Lorp our God be upon us: 
And establish thou the work of our hands upon us; 
Yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 


These are the petitions of this prayer, grounded upon the foregoing medita- 
tions and acknowledgments. Is any aftHicted? let him learn thus to pray. Four 
things they are here directed to pray for: 

First. For a sanctified use of the sad dispensation they were now under. 
Being condemned to have our days shortened, “ Lord, teach us to number our 
days,” ver. 12; that is, Lord, give us grace duly to consider how few they are, 
and how little a while we have to live in this world. Note, 1. It is an excellent 
art rightly to number our days; so as not to be out in our calculation, as he 
was who counted upon many years to come, when that night his soul was 
required of him. We must live under a constant apprehension of the shortness 
and uncertainty of life, and the near approach of death and eternity. We must 
so number our days as to compare our work with them, and mind it accordingly 
with a double diligence, as those that have no time to trifle. 2. ‘Those that 
would learn this Divine arithmetic must pray for Divine instruction, must go 
to God, and beg of him to teach them by his Spirit, to put them upon consider- 
ing and to give them a good understanding. 3. We then number our days te 
good purpose, when thereby our hearts are inclined and engaged tu true wis- 
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15 


servants, wherewith thine enemies have reproached, O Lord. I bear 
in my bosom all the reproach of many peoples, wherewith they have 
reproached the footsteps of thine anointed one.” 

xe. Title. Here begins what is called the fourth book of the 
psalms. The ascription of the psalm to Moses is remarkable, but 
wppears in the Greek, Syriac, Chaldee, and Latin. If this ancient 
opinion is correct, the psalm may have been composed in the 
wilderness of Sinai, when the unbelief of the people cut them off from 
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the promise of entering Canaan; or it may have been occasioned 
by one of the plagues which fell on rebellious Israel. 

xe. 2. The more enlightened heathens attributed eternity to God. 
Thus, Cicero says, “God was never born, and is eternal.” 

xc. 4. A thousand years is no more to the Lord than a day, or a 
watch in the night, to man. God alone hath immortality, and is 
unchanged by the progress of time. 

xc. 6. So Plautus: “I was like a short-lived plant; suddenly I 
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dom, that is, to the practice of serious godliness. To be religious is to be wise; 
this is a thing to which it is necessary that we apply our hearts, and the matter 
requires and deserves a close application, to which frequent thoughts of the 
uncertainty of our continuance here, and the certainty of our removal hence, 
will very inuch contribute. 

Secondly. For the turning away of God’s anger from them. That though the 
decree was gone forth, and was passed reyocation, there was no remedy but they 
must die in the wilderness, yet “ Return, O Lord,” be thou reconciled to us, “and 
let it repent thee concerning thy servants,” ver. 13; send us tidings of peace 
to comfort us again after these heavy tidings. How long must we look upon 
ourselves as under thy wrath; and when shall we have some token given us of 
our restoration to thy favour? We are thy servants, thy people, /sa. lxiv. 9. 
When wilt thou change thy way towards us? In answer to this prayer, and 
upon their profession of repentance, (Num. xiv. 39, 40,) God in the next chapter 
proceeded with the laws concerning sacrifices, Num. xv. 1, &c., which was a 
token that it repented him concerning his servants, for if the Lord had been 
pleased to kill them, he would not have shewed them such things as these. 

Thirdly. For comfort and joy in the returns of God’s favour to them, ver. 14, 15. 
They pray for the mercy of God, for they pretend not to plead any merit of 
their own; “ Have mercy upon us, O God,” is a prayer we are all concerned to 
say Amen to. Let us bray for early mercy, the seasonable communications of 
Divine mercy. That God’s tender mercies may speedily prevent us, early in 
the morning of our days, when we are young and flourishing, ver. 6. Let us 

ray for that true satisfaction and happiness, which is to be had only in the 
avour and mercy of God, Ps. iv. 6,7. A gracious soul, if it may but be satisfied 
of God’s ae ge manons will be satisfied with it, abundantly satisfied; will 
take up with that, and will take up with nothing short of it. Two things 
are pleaded to enforce this petition for God’s mercy: 1. That it would be a 
full fountain of future joys; “O satisfy us with thy mercy,” not only that we 
may be easy and at rest within ourselves, which we can never be while we 
lie under thy wrath; but, “that we may rejoice and be glad,” not only for 
a time upon the first indications of thy favour, but “all our days,” though 
we are to spend them in the wilderness. Those that make God their chief 
joy, as their joy may be full, 1 Jno, i. 4—so it may be constant, even in this 
vale of tears. It is their own fault if they are not glad all their days, for his 
mercy will furnish them with joy in tribulation, and nothing can separate them 
from it. 2. That it would bea sufficient balane~ to their former griefs; ‘“‘ Make 
us glad according to the days wherein thou hasé afflicted us.” Let the days of 
our joy in thy favour be as many as the days of our pain for thy displeasure have 
been, and as pieasant as those have been gloomy. Lord, thou usest to set the 
one over against the other, Hccl. vii. 14; do so in our case. Let it suffice that 
we have drunk so long of the cup of trembling, now put into our hands the cup 
of salvation. God's people reckon the returns of God’s lovingkindness a 
sufficient recompence for all their troubles. 

Fourthly. For the progress of the work of God among them notwithstand- 
ing, ver. 16, 17. 1. That he would manifest himself in carrying it on. “ Let 
thy work appear upon thy servants,” let it appear that thou hast wrought 
upon us, to bring us home to thyself, and to fit us for thyself. God’s servants 
eannot work for him unless he work upon them, and work in them both to 
will and to do; and then we may hope the operations of God's providence 
will be apparent for us, when the operations of his grace are apparent upon 
us. “Let thy work appear,” and in it thy lory will appear to us, and those 
that shall come after us. In praying for God's grace, God’s glory must be 
our end; and we must therein have an eye to our children as well as to our- 
selves, that they also may experience God’s glory appearing upon them, so 
as to change them into the same image, from glory to glory. Perhaps in this 
prayer they distinguish between themselves and their children, for so God 
distinguished in his late message to them; Num. xiv. 31, “ Your carcases shall 
fall in this wilderness, but your little ones will | bring into Canaan.” Lord, say 
they, let thy work appear upon us to reform us and bring us to a better temper, 
and then let thy glory appear to our children, in performing the promise to 
them which we have forfeited the benefit of. 2. That he would countenance 
and strengthen them in carrying it on, in doing their part towards it. Ist. 
That he would smile upon them in it. “ Let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us,” that is, let it appear that God favours us. Let us have God’s 
ordinances kept up among us, and the tokens of God's presence with his ordi- 
nance; so some. e may apply this petition both to our sanctification, and to 
our consolation. Holiness is the beauty of the Lord our God, let that be upon 
us in all we say and do; let the grace of God in us make our faces to shine, and 
the light of our good works, (that is the comeliness ieee eae upon us, and those 
are comely indeed who are so beautiftied ;) and then let Divine consolations put 
gladness into our hearts, and a lustre upon our countenances, and that also 
will be the beauty of the Lord upon us as our God. 2nd. That he would sue- 
ceed them in it, “ establish thou the work of our hands upon us.” God’s work- 
ing upon us, (ver. 16,) doth not discharge us from using our utmost endeavours 
in serving him, and working out our salvation. But when we have done all, we 
must wait upon God for the success, and beg of him to abr Cnet our handy 
works, to give us to compass that we aim at for his glory. e are so unworthy 
of Divine assistance, and yet so utterly insutficient to bring any thing to pass 
without it, that we have need to be earnest for it, and to repeat the request ; 
“Yea, the work of our hands establish thou it,” and in order to that establish 
us in it. 
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Some m the ancients were of opinion that Moses was the penman, not only of the 
foregoing Psalm, which is expressly said to be his, but also of the eight that next follow 
it; but that cannot be, for Ps. xcv. is expressly said to be penned by David, and long 
after Moses, Heb. iv.7. And itis probable this Psalm also was penned by David: it is 
a writ of protection for all true believers, not in the name of king David, or under his 
broad-seal ; he needed it himself, especially ifthe psalm was penned, as some conjecture 
it was, at the time of the pestilence which was sent for his numbering the people; but 
in the name of the King of kings, and under the broad-seal of Heaven. Observe, I, 
The psalmist’s own resolution to take God for his keeper, ver. 2, from which he gives 
both direction and encouragement to others, ver. 9. I{. The promises which are here 
made in God’s name to all those that do so in sincerity: 1. They shall be taken under 
the peculiar care of Heaven, ver. 1,4. 2. They shall be delivered from the malice of 
the powers of darkness, ver. 3, 5, 6, and that by a distinguishing preservation, ver. 7, 8. 
8. They shall be the charge of the holy angels, ver. 10,11. 4, They shall triumph over 
their enemies, ver. 13. 5. They shall be the special favourites of God himself, ver. 14—16. 
Jn singing this, we must shelter ourselves under, and then solace ourselves in, the 
Divine protection. Many think that to Christ, as Mediator, these promises do 
primarily belong, Zsa. xlix. 2, not because to him the devil applied one of these 

romises, Mat. iv. 6, but because to him they are very applicable, and, coming through 
im, they are more sweet and sure to all believers. 


E that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 
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2 I will say of the Lorn, 
He is my refuge and my fortress - 
My God; in him will I trust 
3 Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
And from the noisome pestilence. 
4 He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou trust : re 
His truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 
5 Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night ; 
Nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; 
6 Nor for the pestilence ¢Hat walketh in darkness ; 
Nor for the destruction ¢hat wasteth at noonday. 
7 A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy 
But it shall not come nigh thee. [right hand; 
8 Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold 


And see the reward of the wicked 


In these verses we have, 

First. A great truth laid down in general, that all those who live a life of 
communion with God are constantly safe under his protection, and may, there- 
fore, preserve a holy serenity and security of mind at all times; ver. 1, “ He that 
dwells,” that sits down “in the secret place of the Most High, shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty ;” that is, he that by faith chooseth God for his 
guardian, shall find all that in him which he needs or can desire. Note, 1. It 
is the character of a true believer that “he dwells in the secret place of 
the Most High,” that is, he is at home in God, returns to God, and reposeth in 
him as his rest; he acquaints himself with inside religion, and makes heart- 
work of the service of God; worships him within the veil, and loves to be alone 
with God, to converse with him in solitude. 2. It is the privilege and comfort 
of those that do so, that they “abide under the shadow of the Almighty,” that 
is, he shelters them and comes between them and every thing that would annoy 
them, whether storm or sunshine. They shall not only have an admittance, 
ay a residence under God’s protection; he will be their rest and refuge 
or ever. 

Secondly. The psalmist’s comfortable application of this to himself; ver. 2, 
“T will say of the Lord,” whatever others say of him, “He is my refuge;” I 
choose him so, and confide in him. Others make idols their refuge, but I will 
say of Jehovah, the true and living God, he is my refuge; any other is a refuse 
of lies. And he is a refuge that will not fail me, for he is my fortress an 
stronghold. Idolaters called their idols Mahuzzim, their most stronghold, 
Dan. xi. 19, but therein they deceived themselves; those only secure themselves 
that make the Lord their God, their fortress. And, having no reason to question 
his sufficiency, fitly doth it follow, “In him will I trust.” If Jehovah be our 
God, our refuge, and our fortress, what can we desire which we may not be 
sure to findin him? He is neither fickle, nor false, nor weak, nor mortal; he 
is God, and not man, and therefore there is no danger of being disappointed in 
him. We know whom we have trusted. F 

Thirdly. The great encouragement he gives to others to do likewise; not 
only from his own experience of the comfort of it (for in that it was possible 
there might be a fallacy,) but from the truth of God’s promise, in which there 
neither is nor can be any deceit, ver. 3, &c., “Surely he shall deliver thee.” 
Those who have themselves found the comfort of making God their refuge, 
cannot but desire that others may do sotoo. Now here it is promised 

1. That believers shall be kept from those mischiefs which they are in immi- 
nent danger of, and which would be fatal to them; ver. 3, ‘‘ From the snare of 
the fowler,” which is laid unseen, and catches the unwary prey on a sudden; 
“and from the noisome pestilence,” which seizeth men unawares, and against 
which there is no guard. This promise protects, Ist. The natural life, and is 
often fulfilled in our preservation from those dangers which are very threat- 
ening and very near, and yet we ourselves are not Sy ereneues of them, no 
more than the bird is of “ the snare of the fowler.” We owe it, more than we 
are sensible, to the care of the Divine providence that we have been kept from 
infectious diseases, and out of the hands of the wicked and unreasonable, 2nd, 
The spiritual life, which is protected by Divine grace from the temptations of 
Satan, which are as the snares of the fowler, and from the contagion of sin, 
which is the noisome pestilence. He that has given grace to be the glory of the 
soul will create a defence upon all that glory. 

2. That God himself will be their protector; they must needs be safe that 
have him for their keeper, and in a good bottom tor whom he undertakes ; 
ver. 4, “ He shall cover thee,” shall keep thee secret, Ps. xxxi. 20, and so keep 
thee safe, Ps. xxvii.5. God protects believers, Ist. With the greatest tenderness 
and affection, which is intimated in that, “ He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
under his wings,” which alludes to the hen gathering her chickens under her 
wings, Mat. xxii. 37. By natural instinct she not only protects them, but calls 
them under that protection, when she sees them in danger; not only keeps 
them safe, but cherisheth them and keeps them warm. ‘To this the great God 
is pleased to compare his care of his people, which are helpless as the chickens, 
and easily made a prey of, but are invited to trust under the wings of the 
Divine promise and providence, which is the periphrasis of a proselyte to the 
true rcfigion, that he is come to trust under the wings of the God of Israel, 
Ru. ii.\2. 2nd. With the greatest power and efficacy ; wings and feathers, though 
spread with the greatest tenderness, yet are weak and a broken through, 
and therefore it is added, “ His truth shall be a shield and buckler,” a strong 
defence. God is as willing to guard his people as the hen is to guard the 
chickens, and as able as a man of war in armour. 

3. That he will not only keep them from evil, but from the fear of evil, ver. 5, 6, 
Here is, Ist. Great danger supposed; the mention of it is enough to frightex 
us; night and day we lie exposed, and those that are disposed to be timurous will 
not think themselves safe either night or day. When we are retired into our 
chambers, our beds, and made all as safe as we can about us, yet there is terror 
by night, from thieves and robbers, winds and storms, besides those things that 
are the creatures of fancy and imagination, which are often most frightful of 
all; we read of fear in the night, Cant, iii. 8. There is also a pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, as that was which slew the firstborn of the Egyptians, 
and the army of the Assyrians; no locks or bars can shut out diseases, wh.le 
we carry about with us in our own bodies the seeds of them. But sure, in the 
daytime, when we can look about us, we ure not so much in danger. Yes, 
there is an arrow that flieth by day too, and yet flies unseen; there is a de- 
struction that wasteth at high noon, when we are awake, and have all our 


in Homer’s “ Dliad,” books vi. and xxi. . 
xc. 9. So Seneca: “As a tale, such is life.” The word re tale 
may, however, here mean a meditation, and some explain it of a 
breath or a sigh. The Syriac is, “Our years come to an end like a 
er’s web.” 
xe. 10. Macrobius says, } 
ten years are numbered, this is believed by natural 


“When ten times seven or seven times 
philosophers to 


up, suddenly I was cut off.” Analogous comparisons occur be the limit of life, and by it the perfect term of human life is 


bounded ; for if any one exceeds it, he devotes himself to the study 
of wisdom alone, and is exempt from all duty, and employs his whole 
energy in persuasion, being reverenced for his release from other 
obligations.” So Herodotus makes Solon say to Crosus, “I will 
suppose the term of life to extend to seventy years.” 

xe, 12. Seneca says, ‘“A\l our life long we ought to learn to die ;” 
and Apuleius, “ Philosophy is meditation upon death.” 
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friends about us; even then we cannot secure ourselves, nor can they secure 
us. it was in the daytime that that pestilence wasted which was sent to 
chastise David for numbering the people, on occasion of which some think this 
psalm was penned. But 2nd. Here is great security promised to believers in 
the midst of this danger; “ Thou shalt not be afraid,” that is, God, by his grace 
will keep thee from disquieting distrustful fear, that fear which hath torment, 
in the midst of the greatest dangers. Wisdom shall keep thee from being 
causelessly afraid, and faith shall keep thee from being inordinately afraid. 
Thou shalt not be afraid of the arrow, as knowing that though it may hit thee, 
3 cannot hurt thee: if it take away the natural life, yet it shall be so far from 
doing any prejudice to the spiritual life, that it shall be its perfection. A 
believer needs not fear, and therefore should not fear, any arrow, because the 
point is off, the poison is out, “ O death, where is thy sting?” and because it 
is under Divine direction, and will hit where God appoints, and not otherwise. 
Every bullet has its commission. Whatever is done, our heavenly Father’s 
will is done, and we have no reason to be afraid of that. 

4, That they shall be preserved in common calamities in a distinguishing way, 
ver. 6. When death rides in triumph, and diseases rage, so that thousands and 
ten thousands fall, fall by sickness, or fall by the sword in battle, fall at thy 
side, at thy right hand, and the sight of their fall is enough to frighten thee; 
and if they fall by the pestilence, their falling so near thee may be likely to 
infect thee; yet “it Ehail not come nigh thee,” the death shall not, the fear of 


death shall not. ‘Those that preserve their purity in times of general corrup- 
tion, may trust God with their safety in times of general desolation. When 
multitudes die round about us, though thereby we must be awakened to pre- 
pare for our own death, yet we must not be afraid with any amazement, nor 
make ourselves subject to bondage, as many do all their lifetime through fear 
of death, Heb. ii. 15. ‘he sprinkling of blood secured the firstborn of Israel, 
when thousands fell. Nay, it is promised to God’s people that they shall have 
the satisfaction of seeing, not only God’s promises fulfilled to them, but his 
threatenings fulfilled upon those that hate them; ver. 8, “ Only with thine eyes 
shalt Eda heteld and see the just reward of the wicked,” which perhaps refers 
to the destruction of the firstborn of Egypt by the pestilence, which was both 
the punishment of the oppressors and the enlargement of the oppressed; this 
Israel saw when they saw themselves unhurt, untouched. As it will aggra- 
vate the damnation of sinners, that with their eyes they shall behold and see the 
reward of the righteous, Zu. xiii. 28, so it will magnify the salvation of the 
saints, that with their eyes they shall behold and see the destruction of the 
wicked, Zsa. ixvi, 24; Ps. lviii. 10. 


9 


Because thou hast made the Lorn, which ts my refuge, 
E'ven the most High, thy habitation ; 

There shall no evil befall thee, 

Neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling, 

For he shall give his angels charge over thee, 

To keep thee in all thy ways. 

They shall bear thee up in ¢heir hands, 

Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder : 

The young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 
Because he hath set his love upon me, [ feet. 
Therefore will I deliver him: 

I will set him on high, because he hath known my name. 
He shall call upon me, and I will answer him : 

I will be with him in trouble ; 

J will deliver him, and honour him, 

With long life will I satisfy him, 

And shew him my salvation. 
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Here are more promises to the same purpose with those in the foregoing 
verses, and they are exceeding great and precious, and sure to all the seed. 

First. The psalmist assures believers of Divine protection from his own 
eens and that which he saith is the word of God, and what we may 
rely upon, 


Observe, 1. The character of those that shall have the benefit and comfort of 
these promises, it is much the same with that, ver. 1. They are such as make 
the Most High their habitation, ver. 9, that are continually with God, and rest 
in kim; that make his name both their temple and their strong tower; that 
dwellin love, and so dwell in God. It is our duty to be at home in God; to 
make our choice of him, and then to live our life in him as our habitation; to 
converse with him and delight in him, and depend upon him; and then it shall 
be our privilege to be at home in God; that is, we shall be welcome to him. as 
a man to his own habitation, without any let, hindrance, or molestation from 
the arrests of the law or the clamours of conscience ; and then we shall be safe 
in him, shall be kept in perfect peace, Zsa. xxvi. 3. ‘To encourage us to make 
the Lord our habitation, and to hope for safety and satisfaction in him, the 
psalmist intimates the comfort he had had in doing so; he whom thou makest 
thy habitation is my refuge, and I have found him firm and faithful, and in 
him there is room enough and sheJter enough both for thee and me. “In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions,” one needs not crowd another, much 
less crowd out another. 

2. The promises that are sure to all those who have thus made the Most High 
their habitation. 

Ist. That, whatever happens to them, nothing shall hurt them; ver. 10, 
“There shall no evil befall thee.” Though trouble and affliction befall thee 
yet there shall be no real evil in it, for it shall come from the love of God, and 
shall be sanctified ; it shall not come for thy hurt, but for thy good; and though 
for the present it be not joyous, but grievous, yet in the end it shall yield so 
well, that thou thyself shalt own no evil befell thee. It is not an evil, an only 
evil, but there is a mixture of good in it, and a product of good by it. Nay, not 
thy person only, but thy dwelling shall be taken under the Divine protection; }/ 
there shall no plague come nigh that 5 nothing to do thee or thine any damage. |; 
Nihil accidere bono viro mali potest—‘ No evil can befall a good man.’—Senec. 
de Provid. 

2nd. That the angels of light shall be serviceable to them, ver. 11,12. This is 
® precious promise, and speaks a great deal both of honour and comfort to the | 
saints; and itis never the worse for its being quoted and abused by the devil 


x GOT: 


in tempting Christ, Mat. iv.6. Observe, Firsi The charge given to the angels 
concerning the saints. He who is the Lord of the angels, who gave them their 
being, and gives laws to them, whose they are, and whom they were made to 
serve, * He shall give his angels a charge over thee;” not only over the chureh 
in general, but over every particular believer. ‘Uhe angels keep the charge 
of the Lord their God, and this is the charge they receive from him. It notes 
the great care God takes of the saints, in that the angels themselves shall be 
charged with them and employed for them, ‘The charge is, “To keep thee in 
all thy ways;” here is a limitation of the promise, they shall keep thee in thy 
ways,” that is, as long us thou keepest in the way of thy duty. They that go 
out of that way put themselves out of God’s protection. This word the devil 
left out when he quoted it to enforce a temptation, knowing how much it made 
against him. But observe the extent of the promise; it is ‘‘to keep thee in all 
thy ways.” Even where there is no apparent danger, yet we need it,and where 
there is the most imminent danger we shall have it. Wherever the saints go, 
the angels are charged with them, as the servants are with the children. 
Secondly. The care which the angels take of the saints pursuant to this 
charge; “They shall bear thee up in their hands,” which notes both their 
great ability and their great affection; they are able to bear up the saints out 
of the reach of danger, and par do it with all the tenderness and affection 
wherewith the nurse carries the little child about in her arms. It speaks us 
helpless, and them helpful. ‘They are descending in their ministrations, they 
“keep the feet of the saints,” lest they dash them against a stone, lest they 
stumble and fall into sin and into trouble. 

3rd. That the powers of darkness shall be triumphed over by them; ver. 13, 
Thou shalt tread upon the lion andadder.” The devil is called a roaring lion, 
the old serpent, the red dragon; so that to this promise the apostle seems to 
refer in that, Rom. xvi. 20,“ The God of peace shall tread Satan under your 
feet.” Christ has broken the serpent’s head, spoiled our spiritual enemies, 
Col. ii.15, and through him we are more than conquerors ; for Christ ealls us, as 
Joshua called the captains of Israel, to come and set their feet on the necks of 
these vanquished enemies. Some think this promise had its full accomplishment 
in Christ, and the miraculous power which he had over the whole creation, 
healing the sick, casting out devils, and particularly putting it into his dis- 
ciples’ commission, that te Bates take up serpents, Mar. xvi. 18. It may be 
applied to that care of the Divine providence by which we are preserved from 


' ravenous, noxious creatures; “The wild beasts of the field shall be at peace 


with thee,” Job y. 23; nay, and have ways and means of taming them, Jas. iii. 7. 
Secondly. He brings in God himself speaking words of comfort to the saints, 
and declaring the mercy he hath in store for them, ver. 14—16. Some make 
this to be spoken to the angels, as the reason of the charge given them con- 
cerning the saints; that is to say, Take care of them, for they are dear to me, 
and I havea tender concern for them. And now, as before, we must observe, 

1. To whom these promises do belong; they are described by three cha- 
racters: Ist. They are such as know God’s name; his nature we cannot fully 
know, but by his name he has made himself known, and with that we must 
acquaint ourselves. 2nd. They are such as have set their love upon him, and 
they who rightly know him will love him, will place their love upon him, as the 
only adequate object of it, will let out their love towards him with pleasure 
and enlargement, and will fix their love upon him with a resolution never to 
remove it to any rival. 3rd. They are such as call upon him, that by prayer 
keep up a constant correspondence with him, and in every difficult case reter 
themselves to him. 

2. What the promises are which God makes to the saints. 

Ist. That he will in due time deliver them out of trouble; “I w”), deliver 
him,” ver. 14; and again, ver. 15, noting a double deliverance, living and dying ; 
a deliverance in troubie and a deliverance out of trouble. If God proportions 
the degrée and continuance of our troubles to our strength; if he keeps us 
from offending him in our troubles, and makes our death our discharge at 
length from all our troubles, then this promise is fulfilled: see Ps. xxxiv. 19; 
2 Tim. iii. 113 iv. 18. 

2nd. That he will in the meantime “be with them in trouble,” ver. 15. If he 
doth not presently put a period to their afflictions, yet they shall have his 
gracious presence with them in their troubles; he will take notice of their 
sorrows, and know their souls in adversity; will visit them graciously by his 
word and Spirit, and converse with them, will take their part, will support and 
comfort them, and sanctify their afflictions to them, which will be the surest 
token of his presence with them in their troubles. 

3rd. That hereti he will answer their prayers; “ He shall call upon me,” that 
is, | will pour upon him the spirit of prayer, “and then I will answer,” answer 
by promises, Ps. lxxxv. 8; answer by providences bringing in seasonable relief 
and answer by graces “strengthening them with strength in their souls, 
Ps. exxxviii. 3; thus he answered Paul with grace sufficient, 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

4th. That he will exalt and dignify them; “I will set him on high,” out of 
the reach of trouble, above the stormy region, on a rock above the waves, 
Isa. xxxiii. 16. They shall be enabled, by the grace of God, to look down upon 
the things of this world with aholy contempt and indifference, and to look up to 
the things of the other world with a holy ambition and concern, and then they 
are set on high. “I will honour him,” and those are truly honourable whom 
God puts honour upon, by taking them into covenant and communion with 
himself, and designing them for his kingdom and glory, Jno. xii. 26. 

sth. That they shall have a sufficiency of life in this world; ver. 16, “ With 
length of days will I satisfy him.” ‘That is, First. They shall live long enough; 
they shall be continued in this world till they have done the work they were 
sent into this world for, and are ready for heaven, and that is long enough. 
Who would wish to live a day longer than God has some work to do, either by 
him or upon him? Secondly. They shall think it long enough, for God by his 
grace shall wean them from the world, and make them willing to leave it. A 
man may die young, and yet die full of days; satur dierum— satisfied with 
living.’ A wicked worldly man is not satisfied, no, not with long life; he still 
cries, Give, give. But he that has his treasure and heart in another world has 
soon enough of this; he would not live always. 

6th. That they shall have an eternal life in the other world. This crowns 
the blessedness; “I will shew him my salvation ;” shew him the Messiah, so 
some. Good old Simeon was then satisfied with long life when he could say 
“ Mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Nor was there any greacer joy to the Oid 
Testament saints than to see Christ’s day, though at adistance, Or, rather, the 
better country, that is, the heavenly, which the patriarchs desired and sought, 
He will shew him that, that is, bring him to that blessed state, the felicity of 
which consists so mueh in seeing that face to face which here we see through 
a glass darkly, and in the meantime give him a prospect of it. All these promises 
some think point primarily at Christ, and had their accomplishment in his 
resurrection and exaltation. 


PSALM XCII. 


It is a groundless opinion of some of the Jewish writers, who are usually free of their 
conjectures, that this Psalm was penned and sung by Adam in innocency, on the first 
sabbatu It is inconsistent with the Psalm itself, which speaks of the workers of 


_ 


xe. 16. “Let thy work appear,” &c., must mean, “ Let thy active 
interposition in our favour be manifest.” The Greek and Latin have, 
«Look upon thy servants and upon thy works, and direct their 
children ;” but this rendering cannot be justified. 

xci. 1. The words translated “‘he that dwelleth in the secret 
place” may be explained, “ he that dwells under the protection” —i.e., 
habitually places himself under the protection of the Most High—‘will 
constantly enjoy his guardianship.” The second clause may very | 
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litera'ly be rendered, “shall spend the night under the shelter of the 
Almighty.” From the grammatical changes of person in this psalm 
it has been reckoned by some critics as responsive. Verse 1 may + 
announce the general subject of the psalm; verse 2 is the believing 
acceptance of the truth just before affirmed; verses 3—13 offer a 
series of gracious assurances; and the whole concludes with the 
words of promise from God himseif. 

xci. 6. The Greek and Latin versions are thus rendered by the 
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infquity, when as yet sin had not entered. It is probable it was penned by David, and 
being calculated for the sabbath day, I. Praise, the business of the sabbath, is here 
tecommended, ver. 1—3. LI. God's works, which gave occasion for the sabbatn, are here 
celebrated as great and unsearchable in general, ver.4—6. In particular, with reference 
to the works both of providence and redemption, the Psalmist sings unto God both of 
mercy and judgment, the ruin of sinners and the joy of saints, three times counter- 
ehanged. 1. The wicked shall perish, ver. 7, but God is eternal, ver. 8. 2. God’s enemies 
shall be cut off, but David shall be exalted, ver. 9,10. 3. David's enemies shall be 
confounded, ver, 11, but all the righteous shall be fruitful and flourishing, ver. 12—15. 
In singing this psalm we must take pleasure in giving to God the glory due to his 
name, and triumph in his works. 


A Psalm or Song for the sabbath day. 


T is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lorn, 
And to sing praises unto thy name, O most High: 


2 To shew forth thy lovingkindness in the morning, 
And thy faithfulness every night, 

8 Upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the psaltery ; 
Upon the harp with a solemn sound. 

4 For thou, Lorp, hast made me glad through thy work: 
T will triumph in the works of thy hands 

5 O Lorp, how great are thy works ! 
And thy thoughts are very deep. 

6 A brutish man knoweth not; 


Neither doth a fool understand this. 


This psalm was appointed, or at least accustomed, to be sung in the house of 
the sanctuary on ihe sabbath day, that day of rest, which was an instituted 
memorial of the work of creation, of God’s rest from that work, and the con- 
tinuance of it in his providence; for “the Father worketh hitherto.” Note, 
1. The sabbath day must be a day not only of holy rest, but of holy work, 
and the rest is in order to the work. 2. The proper work of the sabbath is 
praising God; every sabbath day must be a thanksgiving day, and the other 
services of the day must be in order to this, and therefore must by no means 
thrust this into a corner. One of the Jewish writers refers it to the kingdum 
of the Messiah, and calls it ‘A psalm or song for the age to come, which shall 
be all sabbath.’ Believers throngh Christ enjoy that sabbatism which remains 
for the people of God, Hebd. iv. 9, the beginning of the everlasting sabbath. In 
these verses, i : 

First. We are called Me oes and encouraged to praise God; ver. 1—3, “It is 
a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord.” Praising God is good work; it is 
good in itself, and good for us. It is our duty,—the rent, the tribute, we are 
to pay to our great Lord; we are unjust if we withhold it. It is our privilege 
that we are admitted to praise God, and have hope to be accepted in it. It is 
good; for it is pleasant and profitable, work that is its own wages. It is the work 
of angels,—the work of heaven. It is good to give thanks for the mercies we 
have received, for that is the way of fetching in farther mercy. It is fit to 
sing to his name who is Most High, exalted above all blessing and praise. 
Now observe here, ; ; . ‘ 

1. How we must praise God. We must. do it by shewing forth his loving- 
kindness and his faithfulness. Being convinced of his glorious attributes and 
perfections, we must shew them forth, as those that are greatly affected with 
them ourselves, and desire to affect others with them likewise. We must shew 
forth not only his greatness and majesty, his holiness and justice, which 
magnify him, and strike an awe upon us; but his lovingkindness and _ his 
faithfulness, for his goodness is his glory, Ha. xxxiii. 18, 19, and by these he pro- 
claims his name. His mercy and truth are the great supports of our faith and 
hope, and the great encouragements of our love and obedience; these there- 
fore we must shew forth as our pleas in prayer, and the matter of our joy. 
This was then done not only by singing, but by music joined with it; “upon 
an instrument of ten strings,” ver. 3; but then it was to be “with a solemn 
sound,” not with that which was gay and apt to dissipate the spirits, but that 
which was grave and apt to fix them, ‘ ; 

2. When we must praise God. “In the morning, and every night ;” not only 
on sabbath days, but every day; it is that which the duty of every day requires. 
We must praise God, not only in public assemblies, but in secret, and in our 
families ; shewing forth to ourselves and those about us his lovingkindness and 
faithfulness. We must begin and end every day with praising God; must give 
him thanks every morning, when we are fresh, and before the business of the 
day comes in upon us, and every night, when we are again composed and retired 
and are recollecting ourselves. Give him thanks every morning for the mercies 
of the night, and every night for the mercies of the day. Going out and coming 
in we must bless God. f j 

Secondly. We have an example set before us in the psalmist himself, both to 
move us to and to direct us in this work; ver. 4, “ Thou, Lord, hast made me 

lad through thy work.” Note, 1. Those can best recommend to others the 
ae of praise that have themselves experienced the pleasantness of it. God’s 
works are to be praised, for they have many a time rejoiced my heart, and 
therefore, whatever others think of them, I must think well and speak well 
of them. 2. If God has given us the joy of his works, there is all the reason 
in the world we should give him the honour of them, Has he made our hearts 
glad? Let us then make his praises glorious. Has God made us glad through 
the works of his oo or us, and of his grace in us, and both through the 

work of redemption ?— 
he me us then Gisnas fetch encouragement for our faith and hope. So the 
psalmist doth; “I will triumph in the works of thy hands” From a joyful 
remembrance of what God has done for us we may raise a joyful prospect of 
what he will do, and triumph in the assurance of it,—triumph over all opposi- 

i Thes. ii. 14. jt 
Gree bee us thence fetch matter for holy adorings and admirings of God; ver. 5 
“© Lord, how great are thy works!”’—great beyond conception, beyond 
expression! ‘The products of great power and wisdom, of great consequence 
and importance; men’s works are nothing to them. We cannot comprehend 
the greatness of God’s works, and therefore must reverently and awfully 
wonder at them, and even stand amazed at the magnificence ot them. Men’s 
works are little and trifling, for their thoughts are shallow; but, Lord, thy 
works are great, and such as cannot be measured ; for “ thy thoughts are very 
deep,” and such as cannot be fathomed. God's counsels as much exceed the 
contrivances of our wisdcm as his works do the efforts of our power; “ His 
thoughts are above our thoughts, as his ways are above our ways,” Isa. lv. 9; 
O the depth of God's designs! Rom. xi. 33. The greatness of God's works 


should lead us to consider the depth of his thoughts, that counsel of his own 
will according to which he doth all things,—what a compass his thoughts fetch, 
and to what.a length they reach! 

Thirdly. We are admonished not to neglect the works of God, by the 
character of those that do, ver. 6. They are fools,—they are brutish,—who 
do not know, who do not understand, how great God’s works are; who will 
/ hot acquaint themselves with them, or give him the glory of them; “they 
/regard not the work of the Lord, nor consider the operation of. his hands,” 

Particularly they understand not the mean-ng of their own pros- 


?8. XXvVili. 5, 
perity, which is speken of ver. 7. They take it as a pledge of their happiness, 
If there are so many who know 


| whereas it is a preparative for their ruin. 

|not the designs of Providence, nor care to know them, those that through 

| prave ay acquainted with them, and love to be so, have the more reason to be 
nankful, 


7 When the wicked spring as the grass, 

And when all the workers of iniquity do flourish ; 

It is that they shall be destroyed for ever : 

But thou, Loro, art most high for evermore 

For, lo, thine enemies, O Lorp, 

For, lo, thine enemies shall perish ; 

All the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. 

But my horn shalt thou exalt like ¢he Aorn o/'an unicorn: 

I shall be anointed with fresh oil. 

Mine eye also shall see my desire on mine enemies, 

And mine ears shall hear my desire of the wicked tkat 
rise up against me. 

The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree . 

He shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon 
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13 Those that be planted in the house of the Lorp 
Shall flourish in the courts of our God. 
14 They shall still bring forth fruit in old age ; 
They shall be fat and flourishing ; 
15 To shew that the Lorp ¢s upright: 
He is my rock, and ¢here ts no unrighteousness in him. 


The psalmist had said, ver. 4, that from the works of God he would take 
occasion to triumph; and here he doth so. 

First. He triumphs over God’s enemies, ver. 7, 9, 113 triumphs in the fore- 
sight of their destruction ; not as it would be the misery ot his fellow-creatures, 
but as it would redound to the honour of God’s justice and holiness. He is 
confident of the ruin of sinners 

1. Though they are flourishing, ver. 7. ‘“ When the wicked spring as the 


grass” in spring, so numerous, so thick-sown, so green, and growing so fast; 
“and all the workers of iniquity do flourish” in pomp 
instances of outward dere a are easy and many, and succeed in their enter- 
prises, one would think all this was in order to their being happy, that it 
was a certain evidence of God’s favour, and an earnest of something as good 
or better in reserve; but it is quite otherwise; “It is that they shall be 
destroyed for ever.” The very prosperity of fools shall slay them, Pr. i. 32. 
The sheep that are designed for the slaughter are put into the fattest pasture. 

2. Though they are daring, ver. 9. They are thine enemies, and impudently 
avow themselves to be so. They are contrary to God, and they fight against 
God; they are in rebellion against his crown and dignity, and therefore it is 
easy to foresee that they shall perish; for “ whoever hardened his heart against 
God and prospered?” Note, All the impenitent workers of iniquity shall be 
deemed and taken as God’s enemies; and as such they shall perish and be 
scattered. Christ reckons those his enemies that will not have him to reign 
over them; and they shall be brought forth and slain before him. The workers 
of iniquity are now associated, and closely linked together, in a combination 
against God and religion; but they shall be scattered, and disabled to help one 
another against the just judgment of God. ‘In the world to come they shall 

\ be separated from the congregation of the righteous,’ so the Chaldee, /’s. i. 5. 


and power, and all the 
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Roman Catholic translators: “of the business that walketh about in 
the dark, of invasion, or of the noon-day devil.” Our translation is 
as good as these are bad. b 
xci. 9. For “my refuge” it seems we should read “thy refuge, 
and translate the whole, “Because thou hast made the Lord thy 
refuge, the Most High thy habitation.” We may, however, suggest 
another explanation of the actual Hebrew text, and favoured by the 
Chaldee and Syriac: “For tho. © Lord, art my refuge; thou hast 


. : 


set thy dwelling on high.” But we on the whole prefer the former 
view. 

xci. 13. For “dragon” put “serpent.” The second clause is 
exactly parallel with the first in sense, save that two kinds of 
serpents are meant, : : 

xcii. 3. ‘Upon the harp with a solemn sound” is a translation 
which some have objected to. The Hebrew is “ upon higgaion with & 
harp;” but as the language is poetical, our version may be fairly 
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3. ‘Iv.ongh they had a particular malice against the psalmist, and upon that 
account he might be tempted to fear them, yet he triumphs over them; ver. 11, 
* Mine eyes shall see my desire on mine enemies that rise up against me,” that is, 
“shall see them not only disabled to do me any farther mischief, but reckoned 
aith for the mischief they have done me, and brought either to repentance 
or ruin; and this was his desire concerning them. In the Hebrew it is no more 
but thus, ‘ Mine eye shall look on mine enemies, and mine ear shall hear of the 
wicked.’ He doth not say what he shall see, or what he shall hear, but he shall 
see and hear that in which God will be_ glorified, and in which he will there- 
fore be satisfied. This perhaps has reference to Christ, to his victory over 
Satan, death, and hell, the destruction of those that persecuted and crucified 
him, and opposed his Gospel, and to the final ruin of the impenitent at the last 
al a that rise up against Christ will fall before him and be made his 
ootstool. 

Secondly. He triumphs in God, and his glory and grace. 

1. In the glory of God; ver. 8, “ But thou, O Lord, art most high for ever- 
more.” The workers of iniquity that fight against us, may be high for a time, 
and think to carry all before them witha high hand, but thou art high, most 
high for evermore. Their height will be humbled and brought down, but thine 
is everlasting. Let us not therefore fear the pride and power of evil men, nor 
be discouraged by their impotent menaces, for the moth shall eat them up as 
a garment, but God’s righteousness shall be for ever, Zsa. lvi. 7, 8. 

2. In the grace of God, his favour and the fruits of it. 

Ist. To himself, ver. 20. Thou, O Lord, that art thyself most high, shalt 
exalt my horn. The great God is the fountain of honour, and he being high 
for evermore, himself will exalt his people for ever; for he “is the praise of 
all his saints,” Ps. exliii. 14. The wicked are forbidden to lift up the horn, 
Ps. \xxy. 4, 5, but those that serve God and the interests of his kingdom with 
their honour and power, and commit it to him to keep it, to raise it, to use 
it, and to dispose of it as he pleaseth, may hope that he will exalt their horn as 
the horn of a unicorn, to the greatest height, either in this world or the other; 
“My horn shalt thou exalt” when thine enemies perish; for then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun, when the wicked shall be doomed to shame 

_and everlasting contempt. He adds, “I shall be anointed with fresh oil,” which 
speaks a fresh confirmation in his office, to which he had been anointed, or 
abundance of plenty, so that he should have fresh oil as often as he pleased, 
or renewed comforts to revive him when his spirits drooped. Grace is the 
anointing of the Spirit, which, when it is given to help in the time of need, and 
is received, as there is occasion, from the fulness that is in Jesus Christ, we are 
then anointed with fresh oil. Some read it, ‘when I grow old, thou shalt anoint 
me with fresh oil ;’ * My old age shalt thou exalt with rich mercy,’ so the Seventy. 
Compare ver. 14, “They shall bring forth fruit in old age.” The comforts of 
God’s Spirit, and the joys of his salvation, shall be a refreshing oil to the hoary 
heads that are found in the way of 2 aah ake 

2nd. To all the saints. They are here represented as trees of righteousness, 
Tsa. \xi. 3; Ps. i. 3. Observe, 

First. The good place they are fixed in. They are “planted in the house of the 
Lord,” ver. 13. The trees of righteousness do not grow of themselves; they are 
planted, not in common soil, but in Paradise, in the house of the Lord. Trees 
do not use to be planted in a house, but God’s trees are said to be planted in 
his house, because it is from his grace, by his Word and Spirit, that they receive 
all the sap and virtue that keeps them alive, and makes them fruitful. They 
fix themselves to holy ordinances, take root in them, abide by them, put them- 
selves under the Divine protection, and bring forth all their fruits to God's 
honour and glory. 

Secondly. The good plight they shall be kept in. It is here promised, 1st. 
That they shall grow, ver. 11. Where God gives true grace he will give 
more grace. God’s trees shall grow higher, like the cedars, the tall cedars 
in Lebanon; they shall grow nearer heaven, and with a holy ambition shall 
aspire towards the upper world. They shall grow stronger, like the cedars, 
and fitter for use. “ the that hath clean hands shall be stronger and stronger.” 
2nd. That they shall flourish, both in the credit of their profession, and in 
the comfort and joy of their own souls. They shall be cheerful themselves, 
and respected by all about them; “They shall flourish like the palm-tree,” 
which has a stately body, Cant. vii. 7, large boughs, Lev. xxiii. 40; Jud. iv._5. 
Dates, the fruit of it, are very pleasant, but it is especially alluded to here, as 
being evergreen. The wicked flourish as the grass, ver.7, which is soon 
withered; the righteous as the palm-tree, which is long-lived, and which the 
winter doth not change. It has been said of the palm-tree, that ‘the more it is 
pressed down, the more it grows, —sub pondere crescit, so the righteous flourish 
under their burthens; “the more they are afflicted, the more they. multiply.” 
Being “planted in the house of the Lord,” there their root is; “they flourish 
in the courts of our God,” there their branches spread. Their “life is hid 
with Christ in God;” but their light also shines before men. It is very desirable 
that those that have a place should have a name in God's house, and within his 
walls, Zsa. lvi. 5. Let good Christians aim to excel, that they may be eminent, 
and may flourish, and so may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, as 
flourishing trees adorn the courts of a house. And let those that flourish 
in God’s courts give him the glory of it; it is by virtue of this promise, “ They 
shall be fat and flourishing.” heir flourishing without is from a fatness 
within, from the root and fatness of the good olive, Rom. xi. 17. Without a 
living principle of grace in the heart the profession will not be long flourish- 
ing, but where that is “the leaf also shall not wither,” Ps. i. 3. “The trees 
of the Lord are full of sap,” Ps. civ. 16: see Hos. xiv. 5, 6. 3rd. That they 
shall be fruitful. Were there nothing but leaves upon them, they would 
not be trees of any value; but “they shall bring forth fruit.” The products 
of sanctification, all the instances of a lively devotion and a useful conver- 
sation, good works, by which God is glorified, and others edified, these are the 
fruits of righteousness, in which it is the privilege as well as the duty of the 
righteous to abound; and it is the matter of a promise as well as the matter 
of a command. It is promised they shall bring forth fruit in old age: other 
trees when they are old leave off bearing, but in God’s trees the strength of 
grace doth not bil with the strength of nature. ‘lhe last days of the saints are 
sometimes their best days, and their last work their best work. This indeed 
shews that they are upright ; perseverance is the surest evidence of sincerity. 
But it is here suid “to shew that the Lord is upright,” ver. 15, that he is true 
to his promises, and faithful to every word that he hath spoken, and that he 
is constant to the work which he has begun. As it is by the promises that 
believers first partake of a Divine nature, so it is by the promises that that 
Divine nature is preserved and kept up, and therefore the power it exerts is an 
evidence that the Lord is upright, and so he wil] shew himself with an upright 
man, Ps. xviii. 25. This the psalmist triumphs in; “He is my rock, and there 
is no unrighteousness in him.” I have chosen him for my rock on which to 
build, in the clefts of which to take shelter, on the top of which to set my feet ; 
I have found him a rock, strony and stedfast, and his word as firm as a rock ; 
1 have found (and let every one speak as they find) that there is no unrighte- 
ousness in him. He is as able, and will be as kind, as his Word makes him to 
be. Allthat ever trusted in God found him faithful and all-sufticient ; and 
pone were ever made ashamed of their hope in him, 


accepted. Higgaion here seems to signify grave and serious music, 
and not a musical instrument, as has been suggested. 

xcii. 10. The so-called “unicorn” was a species of wild ox or 
buffalo. 

xcii. 11. This verse may be rendered in two ways: ‘‘ Mine eye 
shall look upon mine enemies, upon those that rise up against me ; 
mine ears shall hear the wicked ;” or the words may be arranged as 
in our version, which removes the obscurity of the Hebrew. 
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PSALM XCIII. 


This short psalm sets forth the honour of the kingdom of God among men, to his glory, 
the terror of his enemies, and the comfort of all his loving subjects. And it relates both 
to the kingdom of his providence, by which he upholds and governs the world, and 
especially to the kingdom of his grace, by which he secures the church, sanctifies and 
preserves it. The administration of both these kingdoms is put into the hands of the 
Messiah, and to him doubtless the prophet here bears witness, and to his kingdom, 
speaking of it as present, because sure ; and because, as the Eternal Word, even before 
his incarnation, he was Lord of all. Concerning God’s kingdom glorious things are 
here spoken: I. Have other kings their royal robes? so has he, ver. !. II. Have they 
their throne? so has he, ver. 2. III. Have they their enemies whom they subdue and 
triumph over? so has he, ver. 3, 4. IV. Is it their honour to be faithful and holy? so 
is it his, ver. 5. In singing this psalm we forget ourselves if we forget Christ, to whom 
the Father hath given all power both in heaven and in earth. 


fI\HE Lorp reigneth, he is clothed with majesty ; 
_ The Lorp is clothed with strength, wherewith he hath 
girded himself : 
The world also is stablished, that it cannot be moved 
2 Thy throne zs established of old: 
Thou art from everlasting. 
3 The floods have lifted up, O Lorn, 
The floods have lifted up their voice ; 
The floods lift up their waves. 
4 The Lorp on high 
Is mightier than the noise of many waters, 
Yea, than the mighty waves of the sea. 
5 Thy testimonies are very sure: 
Holiness becometh thine house, O Lorn, for ever. 


Next to the being of God, there is nothing that we are more concerned to 
believe and consider than God’s dominion; that Jehovah is God, and that this 
God reigns, ver. 1; not only that he is King of right, and is the owner and pro- 
prietor of all persons and things, but that he is King in fact, and doth direct 
and dispose of all the creatures and all their actions, according to the counsel 
of his own will. This is celebrated here, and in many other psalms; “ The 
Lord reigns.” It is the song of the gospel church, of the glorified chureh ; 
Rev. xix. 6, “ Hallelujah, the Lord God Omnipotent reigns.” And here we are 
told how he reigns. 

First. The Lord reigns gloriously; “He is clothed with majesty.” The 


| majesty of earthly | sarge compared with God’s terrible majesty, is but like 


the glimmerings of a glowworm, compared with the brightness of the sun 
when he goes forth in‘his strength. Are the enemies of God's king gos great 
and formidable? yet let us not fear them, for God’s majesty will eclipse theirs. 

Secondly. He reigns powerfully. “He is” not only “clothed with majesty,” as 
a prince in his court, but he “is clothed with strength,” as a general in the camp. 
He has wherewithal to support his greatness, and to make it ous formidable. 
See him not only clad in fobae but clad in armour; both strength and honour 
are his clothing. He can do every thing, and with him nothing is impossible. 
1. With this power “he hath girded himself.” It is not derived from any 
other, nor doth the executing of it depend upon any other, but he has it of 
himself, and with it doth whatsoever he pleaseth. Let us not fear the power 
of man, which is borrowed and bounded, but fear him who has power to kill 
and cast into hell. 2. To this power it is owing that the world stands to this 
day ; “'The world also is established.” It was so at first, by the creating power 
of God, when “he founded it upon the seas.” It is so still, by that providence 
which upholds all thinzs, and is a continued creation. It is so established, that 
though “he hath hanged the earth upon nothing,” Job xxvi. 7, yet “it cannot 
be moved;” “ All things continue to this day according to his ordinance.” Note, 
The preserving of the powers of nature, and the course of nature, is what the 
God of nature must have the glory of; and we that have the benefit thereof 
daily are very careless and ungrateful, if we give him not the glory of it. 
Though God clothes himself with majesty, yet he condescends to take care 
of this lower world, and to settle the affairs of that. And if he established 
the world, much more will he establish his church, that it cannot be moved. 

Thirdly. He reigns eternally; ver, 2, “Thy throne is established of old.” 
1, God’s right to rule the world is founded in his making it. He that gave 
being to it, no doubt, may give law it, and so his title to the government. is 
incontestable. “Thy throne is established ;” it isa title without a flaw in it; 
and it is ancient,—it is established of old, from the beginning of time, before any 
other rule, principality, or power was erected, as it will continue when all other 
rule, principality, and power shall be put down, 1 Cor. xv. 24. The whole 
administration of his government was settled in his eternal counsels before 
all worlds; for he doth all according to the purpose which he purposed in 
himself. ‘The chariots of providence came down from between the mountains 
of brass, from those decrees which are fixed as the everlasting mountains 
Zec. vi.\. “Thou art from everlasting,” and therefore “thy throne is established 
of old;” because God himself was from everlasting, his throne, and all the 
determinations of it, were so too; for in an eternal mind there could not but 
be eternal thoughts. 

Fourthly. He reigns triumphantly, ver. 3,4. We have here, | A threatening 
storm supposed; “The floods have lifted up, O Lord,” (to God himself the 
remonstrance is made,) “the floods have lifted up their voice,” which speaks 
terror; nay, they have lifted up their waves, which speaks real danger. It 
alludes to a tempestuous sea, such as the wicked are compared to, Jsa. Vii. 20, 
The heathen rage, Ps, ii. 1, and think to ruin the church,—to overwhelm it like 
a deluge, to sink it like a ship at sea. The church is said to be tossed with 
tempests, Zsa. liv. 11, and the floods of ungodly men make the saints afraid, 
Ps. xviii. 4. We may apply it to the tumults that are sometimes in our own 
bosoms, through prevailing passions and frights, which put the soul into dis- 
order, and are ready to overthrow its graces and comforts. But if the Lord 
reigns there, even the winds and seas shall obey him. 2. An immoyable anchor 
cast in this sturm; ver. 4, “The Lord himself is mightier.” Let this keep our 
minds fixed, Ist. That God is on high, above them, which notes his safety, 
they cannot reach him, Ps. xxix. 10, and his sovereignty; they are ruled wid 
him,—they are overruled, and wherein they rebel overcome, x. xviii. 11. 2nd, 
‘That he is mightier, doth more wondrous things than the noise of many waters, 
They cannot disturb his rest or rule; they cannot defeat his designs and pur- 
poses. Observe, The power of the church’s enemies is but as the noise of many 
waters; there is more of sound than substance in it; Pharaoh king of Egypt 


xciii. 1. A more literal translation of this verse would be, “The 
Lord reigneth, he is clothed with majesty ; the Lord is clothed, he is 
girded with strength. The world also shall be stable, it shall not be 
moved.” The power of the Lord is seen in the stability of the world, 
which is his work. 

xciii. 3. In each ease the word rendered “ floods” means rivers or 
streams of water. The figure is derived from the tumultuous and 
roaring rush of mountain torrents. 
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fs buta get xlvi. 17. The church’s friends are commonly worse frightened || 


than hurt. God is mightier than this noise; he is mighty to preserve his peo- 
le’s interests from being ruined by these many waters, and his people’s spirits 
rom being terrified by the noise of them. He can, when he pleaseth, command 
peace to the church, Ps. lxv. 7,—peace in the soul, Jsa. xxvi. 3. Note, The 


unlimited sovereignty and irresistible power of the great Jehovah is very | 


encouraging to the people of God, in reference to all the noises and hurries 
they meet with in this world, Ps. xlvi. 1, 2. 

Fifthly. He reigns in truth and holiness, ver.5. 1. All his promises are 
invicdabls faithful ; ‘‘ Thy testimonies are very sure.” As God is able to pro- 
tect his church, so he is true to his promises he has made of its safety and 
HM earagh & His word is past, and all the saints may rely upon it. Whatever was 
foretold concerning the kingdom of the Messiah, would certainly have its 
accomplishment in due time. 


them. 2. All his people ought to be conscientiously 
thy house, O Lord, for ever.” God’s church is his house; it is a holy house 
cleansed from sin, consecrated by God, and employed in his service. The 
holiness of it is its beauty; nothing better becomes the saints than conformit 

to God’s image, and an entire devotedness to his honour; and it is its strength 
and safety. It is the holiness of God’s house that secures it against the many 
waters, and their noise. 
change, and that that is becoming at one time is not at another; but holiness 
always becomes God's house and fealty, and those that belong to it. It is 
perpetually decent; and nothing so ill becomes the worshippers of the holy 


God as unholiness. 
PSALM XCIY. 


This psalm was penned when the church of God was under hatches, oppressed and perse- 
cuted; and is an appeal to God, as the judge of heaven and earth, and an address to hin, 
to appear for his people against his and their enemies. Two things this psalm speaks, 


poe “ Holiness becomes 


I. Conviction and terror to the persecutors, ver. I—1], shewing them their danger and | 


folly, and arguing with them. II. Comfort and peace to the persecuted, ver, 12—23, 
assuring them, both from God’s promise and from the psalmist’s own experience, that 
their troubles would end well, and God would in due time appear to their joy and the 
confusion of those that set themselves against them. In singing this psalm we must 
look abroad upon the pride of oppressors with a holy indignation, and the tears of the 
oppressed with a holy compassion ; but at the same time look upwards to the righteous 
Judge with an entire satisfaction, and look forward, to the end of all those things, with 
a pleasing hope. 


LORD God, to whom vengeance belongeth ; 

O God, to whom vengeance belongeth, shew thyself. 
Lift up thyself, thou judge of the earth: 

Render a reward to the proud. 
Lorp, how long shall the wicked, 

How long shall the wicked triumph ? 

How long shall they utter avd speak hard things ? 
And all the workers of iniquity boast themselves ? 
They break in pieces thy people, O Lorp, 
And afflict thine heritage. 

They slay the widow and the stranger, 
And murder the fatherless. 
Yet they say, The Lorp shall not see. 
Neither shall the God of Jacob regard ¢t. 
Understand, ye brutish among the people: 
And ye fools, when will ye be wise ? 
He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see ? 
He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct ? 
He that teacheth man knowledge, shal/ not he know # 
The Lorp knoweth the thoughts of man, 
That they are vanity. 


In these verses we have, ‘ i 

First. A solemn appeal to God against the cruel oppressors of his people, 
ver. 1,2. And this speaks terror enough to them, that they have the prayers 
of God’s people against them, who cry day and night to him to avenge them 
of their adversaries; and shall he not avenge them speedily? Lu. xviii. 3, 7. 


Observe here, i et 

1. The titles they give to God for the ot hake fe of their faith in this 
appeal; “O God, to whom vengeense belongeth,” and “thou judge of the earth.” 
We may with boldness appeal to him; for, Ist. He is judge, supreme judge,— 
judge alone,—_from whom every man’s judgment proceeds. He that gives law, 
oh sentence upon every man according to his works, by the rule of that law. 


e hath prepared his throne for judgment. He hath indeed appointed magis- 
trates to be avengers under 


him, Rom. xiii. 4; but he is the avenger in chief, 
to whom even magistrates themselves are accountable. 


11 


His throne is the last 
refuge (the dernier ressort, as the law speaks,) of oppressed innocency. He is 
universal judge, not of this city or country only, but judge of the earth, of the 
whole earth. None are exempt from his jurisdiction; nor can it be alleged 
against an appeal to him esa court, that it is coram non judice,— before 
a person not judicially qualified.’ ond. He is just. As he has authority to 
revenge wrong, so it is his nature, and property, and honour. And this also 
is implied in the title here given to him, and repeated with such an emphasis ; 
“© God, to whom vengeance belongs,” who will not suffer might always to 
reyail against right. This is a good reason why we must not avenge ourselves, 
ecause God oh 4 said, “ bpm is mine;” 

to usurp his prerogative, and ste 1 

those ne eines, whether with a close hand, so as not to be discovered, or 
with a high hand, so as not to be controlled, ‘There is a God to whoin vengeance 
belongs, who will certainly call them to an account, And let it encourage 
those who suffer wrong to Lene it with silence; committing themselves to hun 
tht judgeth righteously. 


xciii. 4. We may translate more literally, “ Than the sound of 
many mighty waters, than the waves of the sea, the Lord on high is 
mighty.” The irresistible force of the torrent and of the sea is an 
emblem of power; but there is One who can exercise a power which is 
far greater, and before which they are of small account. His might 
can only be compared with his own fidelity to his gracious promises, 
us hinted in verse 5. . a 
aciv. 1. Je bold abruptness of the opening words is more striking 


| 


| 


_ Those testimonies, upon which the faith and |] 
hope of the Old Testament saints was built, were very sure, and would not fail ! 


Where there is purity there shall be peace. Fashions — 


and it is daring presumption | 
into his throne, Rom. xii. 19. Let this frighten | 


ay, 


2. What it is they ask of God. Ist. That he would glorify himself, and get 
onour to his own name. Wicked persecutors thought God was withdrawn, 
and had forsaken the earth. Lord, say they, shew thyself; make them know 
that thou art, and that thou art ready to “shew thyselt strong, on the behalf 
ot those whose hearts are upright with thee.” The enemies thought God was 
conquered, because his people were. Lord, say they, “ Litt up thyself, be thou 
exalted in thy own strength ;” lift up thyself tu be seen, to be feared, and sutfer 
not thy name to be trampled upon and run down, 2nd, That he would mortity 
the oppressors ; “ render a reward to the proud,” that is, reckon with them for 
all their insolence, and the injuries they have done to thy people. ‘These prayers 
are paeeaet which speak terror to all the sons of violence. The righteous 
God will deal with them according to their merits. 

Secondly. An humble complaint to God of the pride and cruelty of the 
oppressors, and an expostulation with him concerning it, ver. 3—6. ‘lere 
observe, 

1, The character of the enemies they complain against. They are wicked, they 
are workers of iniquity; they are bad, very bad themselves, and therefore they 
hate and persecute those whose goodness shames and condemns them. ‘Those 
are wicked indeed, and workers of the worst iniquity, lost to all honour and 


\) virtue, that are cruel to the innocent, and hate the righteous. 


_ 2. Their haughty, barbarous carriage which they complain of. Ist. They are 
insolent, and take a pleasure in maguifying theuiselves. ‘They talk high, and 
talk big; they triumph; they speak loud things; they boast themselves, as if 


‘their tongues were their own, and their hauds too, and they were accountable 


to none for what they say or do, and as if the day were their own, and they 
doubted not but tu carry the cause against God and religion. ‘They that speak 
highly of themselves, that triumph and boast, are apt to speak hardly of others, 
but there will come a day of reckoning for all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against God, his truths, and ways, and people, 
Jude 15. 2nd. They are impious, and take a pleasure in running down God's 

Poon; because they are his; ver. 5, “They break in pieces thy people, O 

ord;” break their assemblies, their estates, their families, their persons in 
pieces, and do all they can to afflict thine heritage, to grieve them, to crush 
them, to run them duwn, to root them out. Gods people are his heritage. 

There are those that for his sake hate them and seek their ruin; and this is 
a very good plea with God in our intercessions for the church : Lord, it is thine 
thou hast a property in it. It is thine heritage, thou hast a pleasure in it, and 
out of it the rent of thy glory in this world issues; and wilt thou suffer these 
wicked men to trample upon it thus? 3rd. They are inhuman, and take a 
pleasure in wronging _those that are least able to rot themselves, ver. 6. ‘Che 
not only oppress and impoverish, but “they slay the widow and the stranger ;” 
not only neglect the fatherless, and make a prey of them, but murder them, 
because they are weak and exposed, and sometimes lie at their mercy. ‘Those 
whom they should protect from injury, they are most injurious to; perhaps 
because God has taken them into his particular care. Who would think it 
possible that any of the children of men should be thus barbarous? 

_3. A modest pleading with God concerning the continuance of the persecu- 
tion. Lord, how long shall they do thus? and again, how long? When shall 
this wickedness of the wicked come to an end? 

Thirdly. A charge of atheism exhibited against the persecutors, and an 
expostulation with them upon that charge. 

1, ‘Their atheistical thoughts are here discovered ; ver. 7, “Yet they say, The 
Lord shall not see.” Though the ery of their wickedness is very great and 
loud, though they rebel against the light of nature, and the dictates of their 
own consciences, yet they have the confidence to say, “ The Lord shall not see.” 
He will not only wink at small faults, but shut his eyes at great ones too; or 
they think they have managed it so artfully, under colour of justice and 
religion, perhaps, that it will not be adjudged murder. The God of Jacob 
though his people pretend to have such an interest in him, doth not regard 
it, either as against justice, or as against his own people. He will never 
eall them to an account for it. ‘Thus denying God's government of the 
world, bantering his covenant with his people, and setting the judgment tu 
come at defiance. : 

2. They are here convicted of folly and absurdity. He that saith either that 
Jehovah, the living God, shall not see, or that the God of Jacob shall not 
regard the injuries done to his people, Nabal is his name, and folly is with him. 
And yet here he is fairly reasoned with, for his conviction and conversion, to 

revent his confusion; yer. 8, “ Understand, ye brutish among the people,’ and 
et reason guide you. Note, The atheistical, though they set up for wits, and 

hilosophers, and politicians, yet are really the brutish among the people; and 
if they would but understand, they would believe. God by the prophet speaks 
as if he thought the time long till men would be men, and shew themselves so 
by understanding and considering. “ Ye fools, when will ye be wise?” so wise 
as to know that God sees and regards all you say and do, and to speak and act 
accordingly, as those that must give account. Note, None are so bad but 
means are to be used for the reclaiming and reforming of them; none so brutish, 
so foolish, but it should be tried whether they may not yet be made wise. 
While there is life there is hope. ‘Io evidence the folly of those that question 
God’s omniscience and justice, the psalmist argues, 7 

Ist. From the works of creation, ver. 9. The formation of human bodies 
which, as it proves that there is a God, so it proves that God has infinitely and 
transcendently in himself all those perfections that are in any creature. ~ He 
that planted the ear,” (and it is planted in the head, as a tree in the ground,) 
“shall he not hear?” No doubt he shall, more and better than we can. “He 
that formed the eye,” (and how curiously it is formed above any part of the 
body anatomists know and let us know by their dissections,) “shall he not see? 
Could he give, would he give, that perfection to a creature which he has not in 
himself? Note, First. The powers of nature are all derived from the God 
of nature: see Ex. iv. 11. Secondly. By the knowledge of ourselves we may 
be led a great way towards the knowledge of God; if by the knowledge of our 
own bodies, and “oh organs of sense, so as to conclude that if we can see and 
hear, much more can God, then certainly by the knowledge of our own souls, 
and their noble faculties. The gods of the heathen had eyes and saw not, ears 
and heard not; our God has no eyes or ears, as we have, and yet we must con- 
clude he both sees and hears; because we have our sight and hearing from him, 
and are accountable to him how we use it. p 

2nd. He argues from the works of providence; ver. 10, “ He that chastiseth 
the heathen” for their polytheism and idolatry, “shall not he” much more 
“correct” his own people for their atheism and profaneness? He that chas- 
tiseth the children of men for oppressing and wronging one another, shall not 
he correct those that profess to be his own children, and call themselves go, 
and yet persecute those that are really so? Shall not we be under his correc- 
tion, under whose government the whole world is? Doth he regard as king of 
nations, and shall he not much more regard as the God of Jacob? Dr. Ham- 
mond gives another very probable sense of this. ‘He that instruecteth the 
nations, that is, gives them his law, ‘shall not he correct,’ that is, shall not he 
judge them according to that law, and call them to an account for their viola~ 
tions of it? In vain was the law given, if there will not be a judgment upon It. 
And St is true that the same word signifies to chastise and instruct; because 


in a literal version: “God of revenges, Lord God of revenges, 
appear!” The term “revenges” signifies judicial punishments, as, 
indeed, the next verse reminds us by introducing God as a judge. 
xciv. 4. This verse may be translated as a direct statement : ‘‘ They 
utter, they speak hard things; all the doers of iniquity boast.” The 
sense is perhaps really this: “all the doers of iniquity utter and 
speak hard things, and glory therein.” It would appear that the 
oppression and wrongs inflicted by “ the doers of iniquity” were done 
255 
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chastiscment is intended for instruction, and instruction should go along with 
chastisement. 

ard. He argues from the works of grace. “ He that teacheth man knowledge, 
shall not he know?” He notonly as the God of nature has given the light of 
reason, but as the God of grace has given the light of revelation, hath shewed 
man what is true wisdom and understanding; and he that doth this, shall he not 
know? Job xxviii. 23, 28. ‘he flowing of the stream is a certain sign of the 
fulness of the fountain. If all knowledge is from God, no doubt all knowledge 
isin God. From this general doctrine of God's omniscience, he not orly con- 
futes the atheists, who said, ‘‘the Lord shall not see,” ver. 7, he will not take 
cognizance of what we do; but awakens us all to consider that God will take 
cognizance even of what we think; ver. 11, “The Lord knows the thoughts of 
man, that they are vanity.” rst. He knows those thoughts in particular con- 
cerning God's conniving at the wickedness of the wicked, and knows them to 
be vain; and laughs at the folly of those who by such fond conceits buoy them- 
selves up'in sin. Secondly. He knows all the thoughts of the children of men, 
and knows them to be for the most part vain; that the imaginations of the 
thoughts of men’s hearts are evil, only evil, and that continually. Even in good 
thoughts there is a fickleness and inconstaney which may well be called vanity. 
It concerns us to keep a strict guard upon our thoughts, because God takes 
particular notice of them. ‘Thoughts are words to God, and vain thoughts are 
provocations, 


12 Blessed zs the man whom thou chastenest, O Lorp, 
And teachest him out of thy law; 

13 That thou mayest give him rest from the days of adversity, 
Until the pit be digged for the wicked. 

14 For the Lorp will not cast off his people, 
Neither will he forsake his inheritance. 

15: But judgment shall return unto righteousness : 
And all the upright in heart shall follow it. 


_and flourishing condition, and shine forth out of obscurity. 
| modate themselves to the dispensations of Divine providence, an 
| affections attend all its motions. 


16 Who will rise up for me against the evildoers ? 
Or who will stand up for me against the workers of 
17 Unless the Lorp had been my help, [iniquity ? 
My soul had almost dwelt in silence 
18 When I said, My foot slippeth; 
Thy mercy, O Lorp, held me up. 
19 In the multitude of my thoughts within me 
Thy comforts delight my soul. 
20 Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, 
Which frameth mischief by a law ? [righteous, 
21 They gather themselves together against the soul of the 
And condemn the innocent blood : 
22 But the Lorp is my defence ; 
And my God ts the rock of my refuge. 
23 And he shall bring upon them their own iniquity, 
And shall cut them off in their.own wickedness ; 
Yea, the Lorn our God shall cut them off. 


The psalmist, having denounced tribulation to them that trouble God's || 
people, here assures them that are troubled of rest: see 2 Thes.i.6,7. He 
speaks comfort to suffering saints from God’s promises and his own experience. 

First. From God's promises, which are such as not only save them from being 
miserable, but secure a happiness to them; ver. 12, “ Blessed is the man whom 
thou chastenest.” Here he looks above the instruments of trouble, and eyes 
the hand of God, which gives it another name, and puts quite another colour 
upon it. The enemies break in pieces God's people, ver. 5; they aim at no less; 
but the truth of the matter is, that God by them chastens his people, as the 
father the son in whom he delighteth, and the persecutors are only the rod he 
makes use of.“ Howbeit they mean not so, neither doth their heart think so,” 
Isa. x. 5—7. Now it is here promised, 

1. That God's people cage good by their sufferings. When he ehastens 
them he will teach them, and blessed is the man who is thus taken under a 
Divine discipline; for none teacheth like God. Note, Ist. The atiictions of 
the saints are fatherly chastenings, designed for our instruction, reformation. 
and improvement. 2nd. When the teachings of the Word and Spirit go along 
with the rebukes of Providence, they then both speak men blessed, and help to 
make them so; for then they are marks of adoption and means of sanctification. 
When we are chastened, we must pray to be taught, and look into the law as 
the best expositor of providence. It is not the chastening itself that doth good, 
but the teaching that goes along with it, and is the exposition of it. 

2. That they shall see through their sufferings; ver. 13, “That thou mayest 
give him rest from the days of adversity.” Note, Ist. There is a rest remaining 
for the people of God after the days of their adversity, which, though they may 
be many and long, shall be numbered and finished in due time, and shall not 
last always. He that sends the trouble will send the rest, that he may comfort 
them according to the time that he hath afflicted them. 2nd. God therefore 
teacheth his people by their troubles that he may prepare them for deliverance, 
and so give them rest from their troubles; that being reformed, they might be 
relieved, and the affliction having done its work, it may be removed. 

3. That they shall see the ruin of those that are the instruments of their 
sufferings, which is the matter of a promise, not as gratifying any passion of 
theirs, bet as redounding to the glory of God; “until the pit is digged,” or 
rather, while the pit is in digging “for the wicked,” God is ordering peace for 
them at the same time that he is ordaining his arrows against the persecutors. 

4. That though they may be cast down, yet certainly they shall not be cast 
off, ver. 14. Let God's sutfering people assure themselves of this, that what- 
ever their friends do, God will not cast them off, nor throw them out of his 
covenant or out of his care; neither will he forsake them, because they are 
his inheritance, which he will vot auit his title to, nor suffer himself to be 
disseized of. St. Paul comforted himself with this, Rom. xi. 1. 

5. That ss bad as things are, they shall mend; and though they are now out 
of course, yet they shall return to their due and ancient channel; ver. 15, 


| Nero’s throne of iniquity, no man stood by 


by Israelites and not by the heathen, who are not mentioned in this 
psalm. The Septuagint ascribes the composition to David, as the 
Syriac also does, with a curious addition of no value: “ concerning 


| the lions. 


| He said, “ My 


- 


“Judgment shall return unto righteousness,” that is, the seeming disorders of 
providence (for real ones there never were) shall be rectified. God's judgment, 
that is, his government, looks sometimes as if it were at a distance from right- 
eousness, while the wicked prosper, and the best men meet with the worst 
usage; but it shall return to righteousness again, either in this world, or, at 
the farthest, in the judgment of the great day, which will set all to rights. And 
then ‘all the upright in heart shall be after it,’ that is, they shall follow it with 
their praises, and with an entire satisfaction; they shall return to a prosperous 
i They shall accom- 
with suitable 
“They shall walk after the Lord,” Hos. xi. 10. 
Dr. Hammond thinks this was most eminently fulfilled in the destruction of 
Jerusalem first, and afterwards of heathen Rome, the erucifiers of Christ and 
persecutors of Christians, and the rest which the churches had thereby ; “ ‘Then 
judgment returned even to righteousness,” that is, to mercy and goodness, and 
favour to God’s people, who then were as much countenanced as befure they 
had been trampled on. 

Secondly. From his own experiences and observations. 

1. He and his friends had been oppressed by cruel and imperious men, that 
had power in their hands, and abused it, by abusing all good people with it. 
They were themselves evil-doers, and workers of iniquity, ver. 16; they aban- 
doned themselves to all manner of impiety and immorality, and then their 
throne was athrone of iniquity, ver. 20. Their dignity served to put a reputa- 
tion upon sin, and their authority was employed to support it, and to bring 
about their wicked designs. It is pity that ever a throne, which should bea 
terror to evil-doers and a protection and praise to them that do well, should be 
the seat and shelter of iniquity. ‘That is a throne of iniquity which by the 
policy of its counsel frameth mischief, and by its sovereiguty enacts it, and 
turns it into a law. Iniquity is daring enough, even when human laws are 
against it, which often prove too weak to give an effectual check to it; but how 
insolent, how mischievous, is it when it is backed by alaw! Iniquity is not the 
better, but much the worse, for being enacted by law ; nor will it excuse those 
that practise it, to say they did but do as they were bidden. These workers of 
iniquity, having framed mischief by a law, take care to see the law executed; 
for “they gather themselves ieceunan against the soul of the righteous,” who 
dare not keep the statutes of Omri, nor the law of the house of Ahab; and 
ts condemned the innocent blood for violating their decrees. See an instance 
in Daniel’s enemies; they framed mischief by a law when they obtained an 


| impious edict against prayer, Dan. vi. 7, which when Daniel would not obey, they 


assembled together against him, ver. 11, and condemned his innocent blood to 
The best of benefactors to mankind have often been thus treated, 
under colour of law and justice, as the worst of malefactors. 

2. This oppression they were under bore very hard upon them, and oppressed 
their spirits too. Let not suffering saints despair, though when they are per- 
secuted they find themselves perplexed and cast duwn. It was so with the 
psalmist here: His “soul had almost dwelt in silence,” ver. 17; that is, he was 


| at his wit’s beg and knew not what to say or do; he was, in his own appre- 


hension, at his life’s end, ready to drop into the grave, that land of silence. 
St. Paul in a like case received a sentence of death within himselt, 2 Cor. i. 8, 9. 
foot slippeth,” ver. 18, that is, 1 am going irretrievably, there is 
no remedy, | must fall, “7 shall one day perish by the hand of Saul;” or, my 
hope fails me, I do not find such firm footing for my faith as | have sometimes 
found: see Ps. lxxiii, 2, He had a multitude of perplexed, entangled thoughts 
withip hin concerning the case he was in, and the construction to be made 
of it, and concerning the course he should take, and what was likely to be the 
issue of it. 
3. In this distress they sought for help and succour, and some relief. Ist. They - 


looked about for it, and were disappointed; ver. 16, ‘“‘ Who will rise up for me 


against the evil-doers?” Have Ll any triend that in love to me will appear for 
me? Hath justice any friend that in a pious indignation at unrighteousness 
will plead my injured cause? He looked, but there was none to save, there 
was none to uphold. Note, When on the side of the oppressors there is power, 
it is no marvel if the oppressed have no comforter, none that dare own them, 
or speak a good word for them, /vccl. iv. 1; when St. Paul was brought metas 

him, 2 Tim.iv. 16. 2nd. They looked 
up for it, ver. 20. They humbly expostulate with God; “Lord, shall the 
throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee?” ‘Wilt thou countenance and 
support these tyrants in their wickedness? We know thou wilt not. A throne 
has fellowship with God when it is a throne of justice, and answers the end of 
the erecting of it; for by him kings reign, and when’ they reign for him, their 
judgments are his, and-he owns them rr ministers, and whoever resist them, 
or rise up against them, shall receive to themselves damnation; but when it 
becomes a throne of iniquity, it has no longer fellowship with God. Far be it 
from the just and holy God that he should be the patron of unrighteousness, 
even in princes and those that sit in thrones; yca, though they be the thrones 
of the house of David. ’ 

4. They found succour and relief in God, and in him only. When other 
friends failed, in him they had a faithful and powerful friend; and it is recom 
mended to all God's suffering saints to trust in him. i : 

Ist. God helps at a dead lift, ver. 17. When LI had almost dwelt in silence, 
then the Lord was my help, kept me alive, kept me in heart; and unless | had 
made him my help, by putting my trust in him, and expecting relief from him, 
I could never have kept possession of my own soul; but living by faith in him 
has kept my head above water, has given me breath, and something to say. 

2nd. Gods goodness is the great support of sinking spirits; ver. 18, “ When 
L said, My foot slippeth” into sin, into ruin, into despair, then “thy mercy. 
O Lord, held me up,” and kept me from falling, and defeated the design of 
those who consulted to cast me down from mine excellency, Ps. lxii. 4. We 
are beholden not only to God’s power, but to his pity, for spiritual supports. 
Thy merey, the gifts of thy mercy, and my hope in thy mercy, held me up. 
God’s right hand sustains his people, when they look on their right hand and 
on their left, and there is none to uphoid. And we are then prepared for his 
gracious supports, when we are sensible of our own weakness and inabilit 
to stand by our own strength, and come to God to acknowledge it, and to te’ 
him how our foot slippeth. by 

3rd. Divine consolations are the effectual relief of troubled spirits; ver. 19, 
“Inthe multitude of my thoughts within me,” that are noisy like a maleneiy 
crowding and jostling one another like a multitude, and very unruly and. 
ungovernable; in the multitude of my sorrowful, solicitous, timorous thoughts, 
“thy comforts delight my soul;” aud they are never more delightful than when 
they come in so seasonably to silence my unquiet thoughts, and keep my mind 
easy. The world’s comforts give but little delight to the soul when it is 
hurried with melancholy thoughts; they are songs to a heavy heart. But God's 
comforts will reach the soul, and not the fancy only, aud will bririg with them 
that peace and pleasure which the smiles of the world cannot give, and which 
the frowns of the world cannot take away. : 

4th. God is and will be, as a righteous judge, the patron and protector of 
right, and the punisher and avenger of wrong. This the psalmist had both 
assurance of, and the experience of. ie 


ments will not be continual, and expect or wait with a quiet and 
tranquil mind until deserved and determined punishment shall seize 
and remove the ungodly.” “41 


xciv. 15. The literal rendering of the second clause is, “and after = 
it all the upright in heart,” but it is uncertain whether “it” refers 
to “righteousness” or to the whole of the preceding clause; and it 
knowledge of holy things, he may be able patiently to bear the || is doubtful whether the words “after it” refer to time or place. 
miseries of a time of trouble, and learn to know that thy chastise- '|On the whole we understand the verse to mean that when j 3 
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the congregation of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.” 
xciv. 12, 13, These verses are thus paraphrased by Rosenmiiller: 
“Blessed is he whom thou hast instructed ; that taught by thee the 
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PSALM XOV. 


First. He will np the injured, ver. 22. When none else will, or can, or dare 
shelter me, “the Lord is my defence,” to preserve me from the evil of my 
troubles, from sinking under them, and being ruined by them; and he is “the 
rock of my refuge,” in the clefts of which I may take shelter, and on the top 
of which 1 may set my feet, to be out of the reach of danger. God is his 
people’s refuge, to whom they may flee, in whom they are safe, and may be 
secure. He is the rock of their refuge, so strong, so firm: impregnable, 
immovable as a rock. Natural fastnesses sometimes exceed artificial forti- 
fications. 

Secondly. He will reckon with the ss esti ver. 23, “ He shall render to 
them their own iniquity ;” that is, he shall deal with them according to their 
deserts; and that very mischief which they did and designed against God’s 
people shail be brought upon themselves; and it Pldseral kn “shall cut them 
off in their own wickedness.” A man cannot be more miserable than his own 
wickedness will make him, if God visit it upon him; it will cut him in the 
remembrance of it; it will cut him off in the recompence of it. This the psalm 
concludes with the triumphant assurance of. “ Yea, the Lord our God,” who 
takes our part, and owns us for his, “shall cut them off” from any fellowship 
with him, and so shall make them completely miserable, and their pomp and 
power shall stand them in no stead. 


PSALM XCYV. 


For the expounding of this psalm we may borrow a great deal of light from the apostle’s 
discourse, Heb. iil. and iv., where it appears, both to have been penned by David, and 
to have been calculated for the days of the Messiah; for it is there said expressly, 
Heb. iv. 7, that the day here spoken of, ver. 7, is to be understood of the gospel day, in 
which God speaks to us by his Son, in a voice which we are concerned to hear, and pro- 
poseth to us arest, beside that of Canaan. In singing of psalms it is intended, I. That we 
should make melody unto the Lord, and that we are here excited to do, and assisted in 
doing; being called upon to praise God, ver. 1, 2, as a great God, ver. 3—5, and as our 
gracious benefactor, ver. 6,7. IL. That we should teach and admonish ourselves and 
one another; and we are here taught and warned to hear God's voice, ver. 7, and not 
to harden our hearts, as the Israelites in the wilderness did, ver. 8, 9, lest we fall under 
God's wrath, and fall short of his rest, as they did, ver. 10, 11. This psalm must be 
sung with a holy reverence of God’s majesty, and a dread of his justice, with a desire 
to please him, and a fear to offend him. 


COME, let us sing unto the Lorn: 
Let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation. 
2 Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, 
And make a joyful noise unto him with psalms 
3 For the Lorp is a great God, ~ 
And a great King above all gods. 
4 In his hand are the deep places of the earth: 
The strength of the hills zs his also. 
5 The sea zs his, and he made it : 
And his hands formed the dry Zand. ‘ 
6 O come, let us worship and bow down: 
Let us kneel before the Lorp our maker 
7 For he zs our God; [his hand. 
And we are the people of his pasture, and the_sheep of 


The psalmist here, as often elsewhere, stirs up himself and others to praise 
God; for it is a duty which ought to be performed with the most lively affec- 
tions, and which we have great need to be excited to, being very often backward 
to it, and cold init. Observe, i i ? y 

First. How God is to be praised. 1. With holy joy and delight in him. The 
praising song must be a joyful noise, ver. 13 and again, ver. 2. Spiritual joy is 
the heart and soul of thankful praise. It is the will of God (such is the con- 
descension of his grace) that when we give glory to him, as a being infinitely 
perfect and blessed, we should, at the same time, rejoice in him as our Father 
and King, and a God in covenant with us. 2. With humble reverence and a 
holy awe of him; ver. 6, “let us worship, and bow down,” and kneel before 
him, as becomes those who know what an infinite distance there is between us 
and God, how much we are in danger of his wrath, and in need of his mercy. 
Though bodily exercise alone profits little, yet certainly it is our duty to glorify 
God with our bodies, by the outward expressions of reverence, seriousness, and 
humility, in the duties of religious worship. 3. We must praise God with our 
voice; we must speak forth, sing forth, his praises out of the abundance of a 
heart filled with love, and joy, and thankfulness; ‘‘ Sing to the Lord, make a 
noise, a joyful noise to him with psalms;” as those that are ourselves much 
affected with his greatness and goodness, are forward to own ourselves so, are 
desirous to be more and more affected therewith, and would willingly be instru- 
mental to kindle and inflame the same pious and devout affection in others also. 
4. We must praise God in concert, in the solemn assemblies; “Come, let us 
sing;” let us join in singing to the Lord; not others without me, nor I alone, 
but others with me. Pet us come” together “before his presence,” in the 
courts of his house, where his people use to attend him, and to expect his 
manifestations of himself. Whenever we come into God’s presence, we must 
come “ with thanksgiving,” that we are admitted to such a favour; and when- 
ever we have thanks to give we must come before God’s presence, set ourselves 

efore him, and present ourselves to him in the ordinances which he hath 
appointed, 

econdly. Why God is to be praised, and what must be the matter of our 
praise: we do not want matter, it were well if we did not want a heart. We 
raise God. 

ai ecause he isa great God and sovereign Lord of all; ver. 3, he is great, 
and therefore greatly to be raised. He is infinite and immense, and hath all 
perfection in iimself. Ist. He has great power; “heisa Se above all 
ods,” above all deputed deities, all magistrates, to whom he said, Ye are gods, 
fhe manageth them all, and serves his own purposes by them, and to him they 
are all accountable ;) above all counterfeit deities, all pretenders, all usurpers ; 
he can do that which none of them can do; he can and will famish and pit bar 
them all. 2nd. He has great possessions. This lower world is here particularly 
instanced in; we reckon those great men that have large territories, which they 
eall their own against all the world, which yet are a very inconsiderable part 
of the universe. How great then is that God, whose the whole earth is, and 
the fulness thereof; not only under whose feet it is, as he has an incontestable 


| dominion over all the creatures, and ae 
| is, as he has the actual directing and 


ropriety in them, but in wl ose hand it 
isposing of all, ver. 4; even “the deep 
places of the earth,” which are out of our sight, subterraneous springs and mines, 
are in bis hand ; and “ the height of the hills,” which are out of our reach, whate 
ever grows or feeds upon them, “is his also.” This may be taken figuratively: the 
meanest of the children of men, that are as the low places of the earth, are not 
beneath his cognizance ; and the greatest, that are as the strength of the hills 
are not above his control. Whatever strength is in any creature it is derived 
from God, and employed for him, ver. 5. “ The sea is his,” and all that is init; the 
waves fulfil his word; itis his, for he made it,” gathered its waters and fixed its 
shores. ‘The dry land, though given to the children of men, is his too, tor he 
still reserved the property to himself; it is his, for his hands formed it, when 
his word made the dry land appear. His being the Creator of all makes him 
without dispute the owner of all. This being a gospel psalm, we may very well 
suppose that itis the Lord Jesus whom we are here taught to praise. He is 4 
great God; the mighty God is one of his titles, and God over all, blessed ror 
evermore. As Mediator, he is a great King above all gods; by him kings 
reign; and angels, principalities, and powers are subject to him; by him, as 
the Eternal Word, all things were made, Jno. i. 3; and it was fit he dunutd be 
the restorer and reconciler of all who was the creator of all, Col. i. 16,20. To 
him all power is given both in heaven and in earth, and into his hand all things 
are delivered. It is he that sets one foot on the sea and the other on the 
earth, as sovereign Lord of both, Rev. x. 2; and therefore to him we must sing 
our songs of praise, and before him we must worship and bow down. 

2. Because he is our God; not only has a dominion over us, as he has over all 
the creatures, but stands in special relation to us, ver. 7. He is our God; 
and therefore it is expected we should praise him. Who will if we do not? 
What ee did he make us for, but that we sald be to him for a name and a 
praise 

Ist. He is our Creator, and the author or our being; we must “kneel before 
the Lord our Maker,” ver. 6. Idolaters kneel before gods which they them- 
selves made; we kneel before a God that made us and all the world, and 
who is therefore our rightful proprietor; for His we are, and not our own, 

2nd. He is our Saviour, and the author of our blessedness. He is here called 
“the Rock of our salvation,” ver. 1; not only the founder, but the very founda- 
tion of that work of wonder, on whom it is built. That Rock is Christ; to him 
therefore we must sing our songs of praises, “to Him that sits upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb.” 

ard. We are therefore his, under all possible obligations; “ we are the people 
of his pasture and the sheep of his hand.” AJl the children of men are su; they 
are fed and led by his providence, which cares for them, and conducts them, as 
the Shepherd the sheep. We must therefore praise him, not only because he 
made us, but because he preserves and maintains us, and our breath and ways 
are in his hand. All the church’s children are in a special manner so; Israel 
is “the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand,” and therefore he 
demands their homage in a special manner. The gospel church is his flock, 
Christ is the great and good Shepherd of it; we as Christians are led by his 
hand into the green pastures, by him we are protected and well provided for: 
to his honour and service we are entirely devoted as a peculiar people, and 
therefore to him must be glory in the churches, whether it be in the world or 
no, throughout all ages, pA. iii, 21. 


To day if ye will hear his voice, 
8 Harden not your heart, as in the provocation, 

And as in the day of temptation in the wilderness: 
9 When your fathers tempted me, 
Proved me, and saw my work. 
Forty years long was I grieved with ¢Ais generation, 
And said, It 7s a people that do err in their heart, 
And they have not known my ways: 
11 Unto whom I sware in my wrath 

That they should not enter into my rest. 


The latter part of this psalm, which begins in the middle of a verse, is an 
exhortation to those that sing gospel psalms to live gospel lives, and to hear the 
voice of God’s word, or otherwise how can they expect that he should hear the 
voice of their prayers and praises? Observe, 

First. The duty required of all those that are the people of Christ’s pasture, 
and the sheep of his hand. He expects that they hear his voice, for he hath said, 
“ My sheep hear my voice,” Jno. x. 27. “ We are his people,” say they; are you 
so? then hear his voice. If you call him Master, or Lord, then do the things 
which he saith, and be his willing, obedient people. Hear the voice of his doc- 
trine, his law, and in both of his Spirit; hear and heed; hear and yield. | Hear 
his voice, and not the voice of a stranger. “If ye will hear his voice;” some 
take it as a wish, ‘O, that ye would hear his voice!” that ye would be so wise, 
and do so well for yourselves; as, “if thou hadst known,” Lu. xix. 41, that is, 
O, that thou hadst known! Christ’s voice must be heard to-day; this the 
apostle lays much stress upon, applying it to the gospel day. While he is 
speaking to you see that you attend to him, for this day of your opportunities 
will not last always, improve it therefore while it is called to-day, Heb. iii. 13, 15. 
Hearing the voice of Christ is the same with believing. To-day, if by faith you 
accept the gospel offer, well and good, but to-morrow it may be too late. Ina 
matter of such vast importance nothing more dangerous than delay. 

Secondly. The sin they are warned against, as inconsistent with the believing, 
obedient ear required, and that is hardness of heart. “If ye will hear his 
voice,” and profit by what you hear, then do not harden your hearts; for the 
seed sown on the rock never brought any fruit to perfection. The Jews there- 
fore believed not the Gospel of Christ, because their hearts were hardened ; 
they were not convinced of the evil of sin, and of their danger by reason of sin 
and therefore they regarded not the offer of salvation. They would not bend 
to the yoke of Christ, nor yield to his demands. And if the sinner’s heart be 
hardened, it is his own act and deed, he hardened it himself, and he alone shall 
bear the blame for ever. op ie a a 

Thirdly. The example they are warned by; which is that of the Israelites in 
the wilderness. Take heed of sinning as they did, lest you be shut out of the 
everlasting rest, as they were out of Canaan: “ Be not as your fathers, a stub- 
born and rebellious generation,” Ps. lxxviii. 8. Thus here, “ Harden not your 
heart, as” you did, that is your ancestors, “in the provocation,” or in Meribah, 
the place where they quarrelled with God and Moses, #x. xvii. 2—7, “and in 
the day of temptation in the wilderness,” yer. 8. So often did they provoke 
God by their distrusts and murmurings, that the whole time of their continu- 
ance in the wilderness might be called a day of temptation, or Massah. the 
other name given to that place, Zw. xvii. 7, because they tempted the Lord, 


10 


er 


judgment has been executed, good men will return to their prosperity 
and peaca, " re 2 
xciv. 20. The throne or seat of iniquity frames mischief against 
law and right. : 2 
xciv. 23. The Lord will remove the wicked by means of their own 
wickedness, not merely in it. , 
_ xev. 1. The pomcke Greek, and Latin have a title to this psalm, 
ascribing it to David, to whom also it seems to be attributed in 


Me 


Heb. iy. 7. For the words “rock of our salvation,” the Greek and 
Latin have “God our Saviour,” and the Syriac has “our God the 
Saviour,” or Redeemer. 

xev. 4. “In his hand,” i.e., in his power, “are the deep places of 
the earth.” The Greek version here has, “for the Lord will not put 
away his people, for in his hand are the bounds of the earth, and the 
heights of the hills are his.” The interpolated words, “for the Lord 
will not put away his people,” are not in all Greek copies, but they 
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saying ‘Is the Lord among ns, or is he not?” 
where .hey could not help themselves, but lay at God’s mercy ; and where God 
wonderfully helped them, and gave them such sensible proofs of his power_and 
tokens of his favour as never any people had before or since. Note, 1. Days 
of temptation are days of provocation. Nothing is more offensive to God than 
disbelief of his promise, and despair of the performance of it because of some 
difficulties that seem to lie in the way. 2. The more experience we have had of 
the power and goodness of God, the greater is our sin if we distrust him. What, 
to tempt him in the wilderness, where we live upon him! This is as ungrateful 
as it is absurd and unreasonable. 3. Hardness of heart is at the bottom of all 
our distrusts of God, and quarrels with him. That is a hard heart which 
receives not the impressions of Divine discoveries, and conforms not to the 
intentions of the Divine will, which will not melt, which will not bend. 4. The 
sins of others ought to be warnings to us not to tread in their steps. The 
murmurings of Israel were written for our admonition, 1 Cor. x. 11. Now here 
observe 

ist. ‘he charge drawn up in God’s name against the unbelieving Israelites, 
ver.9, 10. God here, many ages after, complains of their ill carriage towards 
him, with the expressions of a high resentment. First. Their sin was unbelief. 
They tempted God, and proved him; that is, they questioned whether they 
might take his word, and insisted upon farther security, before they would go 
forward to Canaan, by sending spies; and when those discouraged them, they 
protested against the sufficiency of the Divine power and promise, and would 
make a captain, and return into Egypt, Num. xiv. 3,4. This is called rebellion, 
Deu. i. 26,32. Secondly. The aggravation of this sin was, that they saw God’s 
work; they saw what he had done for them in bringing them out of Egypt; 
nay, what he was now doing for them every day, this day, in the bread he 
rained from heaven for them, and the water cut of the rock that followed 
them, than which they could not have more unquestionable evidences of God’s 
presence with them. With them even seeing was not believing, because they 
hardened their hearts, though they had seen what Pharaoh got by hardening 
his heart. Thirdly. The causes of their sin. See what God imputed it to: 
“Tt is a people that do err in their hearts, and they have not known my ways.” 
Men’s unbelief and distrust of God, their murmurings and quarrels with him, 
are the effect of their ignorance and mistake. Ist. Of their ignorance; “they 
have not known my ways.” They saw his work, ver. 9, and he made known 
his acts to them, Ps. ciii. 7, and yet they did not know his ways, the ways of his 
providence, in which he walked towards them, or the ways of his command- 
ments, in which he would have them to walk towards him. _ They did not 
know, that_is, they did not rightly understand, and therefore did not approve 
of these. Note, The reason why people slight and forsake the ways of God 
is because they do not know them. 2nd. Of their mistake; “they do err in 
their heart ;” they wander out of the way, in heart they turn back. Note, Sins 
are errors, practical errors, errors in heart; such there are, and as fatal as 
errors in the head. When the corrupt affections pervert the judgment, and so 
lead the soul out of the ways of duty and obedience, there is an error of the 
heart. Fourthly. God’s resentment of their sin. “Forty years long was I 
xrieved with this generation.” Note, The sins of God’s professing people do 
not only anger him, but grieve him, especially their distrust of him; and God 
keeps an account how often (Num. xiv. 22) and how long they grieve him. See 
the patience of God towards provoking sinners. He was grieved with them 
forty years, and yet those years ended in a triumphant entrance into Canaan 
made by the next generation. Ifour sins have grieved God, surely they should 
grieve us, and nothing in sin should grieve us so much as that. 

2nd. ‘Che sentence passed upon them for their sin; ver. 11, “Unto whom I 
sware in my wrath, If they shall enter into my rest,” then say 1 am changeable 
and untrue; see the sentence at large, Num. xiv, 21, &c. Observe, First. 
Whence this sentence came—from the wrath of God. He swore solemnly in 
his wrath, his just and holy wrath; but let not men therefore swear profanely 
in their wrath, their sinful brutish wrath. God is not subject to such passions 
as we are; but he is said to be angry, very angry at sin and sinners, to shew the 
malignity of sin, and the justice of God’s government. ‘That is certainly an evil 
thing which deserves such a recompence of revenge as may be expected from 
a provoked deity. Secondly. What it was; “that they should not enter into 
his rest,” the rest which he had prepared and designed for them; a settlement 
for them and theirs. That none of them, who were enrolled when they came 
out of Egypt, should be found written in the roll of the living at their entering 
into Canaan, but Caleb and Joshua. Thirdly. How it was ratified; I swore it. 
It was not only a purpose, but a decree. The oath shewed the immutability of 
his counsel, “ The Lord sware, and will not repent;” and it cut off the thought 
of any reserve of mercy; God’s threatenings are as sure as his promises. 

Now this case of Israel may be applied to those of their posterity that lived in 
David’s time, when this paki was penned. Let them hear God’s voice, and 
not harden their hearts as their fathers did, lest, if they were stiffnecked like 
them, God should be provoked to forbid them the privileges of his temple at 
Jerusalem, of which he had said, “ ‘This is my rest.” But it must be applied to 
us Christians, because so the apostle applies it. There is a spiritual and eternal 
rest set before us, and promised to us, of which Canaan was a type. We are 
all (in profession at least) bound for this rest, yet many that seem to be so come 
short, and shall never enter into it. And what is it that puts a bar in their 
door? It is sin, it is unbelief; that sin against the remedy, against our appeal. 
They that, like Israel, distrust God, and his power and goodness, and prefer 
the garlick and onions of Egypt before the milk and honey of Canaan, will 
justly be shut out from his rest; so shali their doom be, themselves have 
decided it. “Let us therefore fear,” Heb. iv. 1. 


PSALM XCVI. 


This psalm is part of that psalm which was delivered into the hand of Asaph and his 
brethren, 1 Chr. xvi. 7, by which it appears both that David was the penman of it, and 
that it has reference to the bringing up of the ark to the city of David; whether that 
long psalm was made first, and this afterwards taken out of it, or this made first, and 
afterwards borrowed to make up that, is not certain: but this is certain, that though it 
was sung at the translation of the ark, it looks farther to the kingdom of Christ, and 
is designed to celebrate the glories of that kingdom; especially the accession of the 
Gentiles to1t. Here is, I. A call given to all people to praise God, to worship him, 
and give glory to him, as a great and glorious God, ver. 1—9. II. Notice given to 
all people of God's universal government and judgment, which ought to be the matter 
of universal joy, ver, 10—13. In singing this psalm we ought to have our hearts filled 
with great and high thoughts of the glory of God, and the grace of the Gospel, and with 
an entire satisfaction in Christ’s sovereign dominion, and in the expectation of the 
judgment to come, 


SING unto the Lorp a new song: 
Sing unto the Lorp, all the earth. 
2 Sing unto the Lorp, bless his name; 


This was in the wilderness, ' 


Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 

3 Declare his glory among the heathen, 
His wonders among all people. 

4 For the Lorp és great, and greatly to be praised : 
He is to be feared above all gods. 

5 For all the gods of the nations are idols: 
But the Lorp made the heavens. 

6 Honour and majesty are before him: 
Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. 

7 Give unto the Lorp, O ye kindreds of the people, 
Give unto the Lorp glory and strength. 

8 Give unto the Lorp the glory due unto his name: 
Bring an offering, and come into his courts. 

9 O worship the Lorp in the beauty of holiness : 


Fear before him, all the earth. 


These verses will be best expounded by pious and devout affections, working 
in our souls towards God, with a high veneration for his majesty and trane 
scendent excellency. The call here given us to praise God is very lively, the 
expressions raised and repeated, to all which the echo of a thankful heart 
should make agreeable returns. We are here required to honour God, 

First. With songs, ver. 1,2. Three times we are here called to “ sing unto 
the Lord.” Sing to the Father, to the Son, to the Holy Ghost, as it was in 
the beginning, when the morning stars sung together, is now, in the ckureh 
militant, and ever shall be in the church triumphant. We have reason to do 
it often, and we have need to be often minded of it, and stirred up to it. “Sing 
unto the Lord,” that is, “‘ Bless his name,” speak well of him, that you may 
bring others to think well of him. 1. Sing a new song; that is, an excellent 
song, the product of new affections, clothed with new expressions. We speak 
of nothing more despicable than an old song, but the newness of a song recom- 
mends it; for there we expect something surprising. A new song is a song for 
new favours, for those compassions which are new every morning. A new 
song is a New Testament song, a song of praise for the new covenant, and the 
precious privileges of that covenant, A new song is a song that shall be ever 
new, and shall never wax old, or vanish away; it is an everlasting song, that 
shall never be antiquated or out of date. 2. Let all the earth sing this song; 
not the Jews only, to whom hitherto the service of God had been appro- 
priated, who could not sing the Lord’s song in (would not sing it to) a strange 
land; but let all the earth, allthat are redeemed from the earth, learn and sing 
this new song, Rev. xiv. 3. This is a prophecy of the calling of the Gentiles: 
all the earth shall have this new song put into their mouths, shall have both 
cause and call to sing it. 3. Let the subject matter of this song be his salva- 
tion ; the great salvation which was to be wrought out by the Lord Jesus ; that 
must be shewed forth as the cause of this joy and praise. 4. Let these songs be 
sung constantly, and not only in the times appointed for the solemn feasts, but 
from day to day. It is a subject that can never be exhausted. Let day unto 
day utter this speech, that under the influence of gospel devotions, we may 
daily se es a gospel conversation. 

Secondly. With sermons; ver. 3, “ Declare his glory among the heathen, even 
his wonders among all people.” 1. Salvation by Christ is here spoken of as a 
work of wonder, and that in which the glory of God shines very bright. In 
shewing forth that salvation, we declare God’s glory as it shines in the face 
of Christ. 2. This salvation was in the Old Testament times, as heaven’s 
happiness is now, a glory to be revealed; but in the fulness of time it was 
declared, anda fuil discovery made of that, even to babes, which prophets ard 
kings desired and wished to see, and might not. 3. What was then discovered 
was declared only among the Jews, but it is now declared among the heathen, 
among all people. ‘The nations which long sat in darkness now see this great 
light. The apostles’ commission to preach the Gospel to every creature is 
copied from this: “ Declare his glory among the heathen.” 

Thirdly. With religious services, ver. 7—9. Hitherto though in ee nation 
they that feared God, and wrought righteousness, were accepted of him, yet 
instituted ordinances were the peculiarities of the Jewish religion; but in 
gospel times the kindreds of the people shall be invited and admitted into the 
service of God, and be as welcome as ever the Jews were. The court of the 
Gentiles shall no longer be an outward court, but shall be laid in common with 
the court of Israel. All the earth is here summoned to fear before the Lord, 
that is, to worship him according to his appointment. “ In every place incense 
shall be offered to his name,” Mal. i. 11; Zec. xiv. 17; Isa. |xvi. 23. This indeed 
spoke mortification to the Jews, but withal it gave a prospect of that which 
noes redound very much to the glory of God, and to the happiness of man- 

ind. 

Now observe how the acts of devotion to God are here described. 1. We must 

ive unto the Lord; not as if God needed any thing, or could receive any thin 
from us or any creature, which was not his own before, much less be benefit 
by it; but we must in our best affections, adorations, and services return to him 
what we have received from him, and do it freely, as what we give; for God 
loves a cheerful giver. It is debt, it is rent, it is tribute, it is what must be 
paid, and if not will be recovered; and yet if it come from holy love, God is 
pleated to accept it as gift. 2. We must acknowledge God to be the sovereign 

ord, and pay homage to him accordingly; ver. 7, “ Give unto the Lord glor 

and strength,” glory and empire, or dominion, so some. As a king he is cloth 
with robes of glory, and girt with the girdle of power, and we must subscribe 
to both. “Thine is the kingdom,” and therefore “thine is the power and the 
glory.” Give the glory to God; do not take it to yourselves, nor give it to any 
creature. 3. We must “give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name;” that 
is, to the discovery he has been pleased to make of himself to the children of 
men. In all the acts of religious worship this is that which we must aim at, to 
honour God, to pay him some of that reverence which we owe him as the hestf. 
of beings, and the fountain of our being. 4. We must bring an offering into 
his courts. We must bring ourselves in the first place, the offering up of the 
Gentiles, Rom. xv. 16. We must offer up the sacrifices of praise continually, 
Heb. xiii. 15; must often appear before God in public worship, and never 
appear before him empty. 5. We must worship him in the beauty of holiness: 
in the solemn assembly, where Divine institutions are religiously observed, the 
beauty of which is their holiness, that is, their conformity to the rule. Worship 
him with holy hearts, sanctified by the grace of God, devoted to the glory of 
God, and pariiiod from the pollutions of sin. 6. We must fear before him, All 
the acts of worship must be performed from a principle of the fear of God, and 
with a holy awe and reverence. 


are found in some Latin ones. With little variation, they appear in 
Rom. xi. 2, from which, indeed, they may have been taken. A 
further variation appears in the Greek of verse 3 in some copies, where 
we read “a great king over all the earth,” for “a great king over all 
gods.” ‘The sense of the first clause of verse 4 in the Hebrew is that 
the most secret or innermost recesses of the earth are under the 
control of the Lord. For “the strength of the hills,” or mountains, 
some would explain, “ the wealth of the mountains,”’ but the ancient 
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explanation, “heights of the mountains,” is preferable; Montanus 
has “summits,” which is a good rendering. . 

xev. 6, “Let us kneel:” the Greek has “let us weep,” and is 
followed by the Vulgate; but the Syriac agrees with the Hebrew— 
« Let us kneel.” vis 

xcy. 7. For “people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand,” 
the Syriac reads “his people, and the sheep of his pasture.” __ 

xcvi. 1. Observe that this psalm is extracted from the longer one 
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Tr the midst of these calls to praise God and give glory to him, glorious 
thins are here said of him, both as motives to praise, and matter of praise. 
‘The Lord is great, and” therefore “greatly to be praised,” ver. 4, and to be 
“eared; great _and honourable to his attendants; great and terrible to his 
adversaries. Even the new song proclaims God great as well as good; for his 
goodness is nia glory. And when the everlasting Gospel is preached, this is it, 

Fear God, and give glory to him,” Fev. xiv. 6, 7. 

Ist. He is great in his sovereignty over all that pretend to be deities. None 
dare vie with him: “ He is to be feared above all gods,” all princes, who were 
often deified after their deaths, and even while they lived were adored as petty 
wods ; or rather, all idols, the gods of the nations, ver. 5. All the earth being 
called to sing the new song, they must be convinced that the Lord Jehovah, to 
whose honour they must sing it, is the one only living and true God; infinitely 
above all rivals and pretenders. He is great, and they are little: he is all, and 
et are nothing. So the word used for idols signifies; for “ we know that an 
idol is nothing in the world,” 1 Cor, viii. 4, 2nd. He is great in his right, even 
to the noblest part of the creation ; for it is his own work, and derives its being 
from him. “The Lord made the heavens,” and all their hosts, they are the 
work of his fingers, Ps. viii. 3; so nicely, so curiously are they made. The 
ie of the nations were all made gods, the creatures of men’s fancies; but our 

od is the creator of the sun, moon and stars, those lights of heaven, which 
they imagined to be gods, and worshipped as such. 3rd. He is great in the 
manifestation of his glory both in the upper und lower world, among his 
angels in heaven, and his saints on earth; ver. 6, “Splendour and majesty are 
before him” in his immediate Preseuce above, where the angels cover their 
faces, as unable to bear the dazzling lustre of his glory. “Strength and beauty 
are in his yeapeata ak (28 both that above, and this below. In God there is every 
thing that is awful, and yet every thing that is amiable. If we attend him in 
his sanctuary, we shall behold his beauty, for God is love; and experience his 
strength, for he is our rock, Let us therefore go forth in his strength, enamoured 
with his beauty. 


10 Say among the heathen ¢hat the Lord reigneth : 
The world also shall be established that it shall not be 
He shall judge the people righteously. [moved : 
11 Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad ; 
Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 
12 Let the field be joyful, and all that ¢s therein: 
Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice 
13 Before the Lorp: for he cometh, 
For he cometh to judge the earth: 
He shall judge the world with righteousness, 
And the people with his truth. 


We have here instructions given to those who were to preach the Gospel to 
he nations, what to preach; or to those who had themselves received the 
Gospel, what account to give of it to their neighbours, what to say among the 
heathen. And it is an illustrious prophecy of the setting up of the kingdom of 
Christ upon the ruins of the devil’s kingdom, which bidder iegrg | after his 
ascension, and will continue in the doing till the mystery of God be finished. 

First. Let it be told that the Lord reigneth, the Lord Christ reigneth, that 
King whom God determined to set upon his holy hill of Zion. See how this 
was first said among the heathen by Peter, Acts x. 42. Some of the ancients 
tdded a gloss to this, which by degrees crept into the text, ‘Ihe Lord reigneth 


trom the tree.” So Justin Martyr, Austin, and others, quote it, meaning the 
2ross, when he had this title written over him, “ ‘The King of the Jews.” It 


was because he became obedient to death, even the death of the cross, that God 
2xalted him, and gave him a name above every name, a throne above every 
throne. Some of the heathen came betimes to inquire after him that was born 
king of the Jews, Mat. ii. 2. Now let them know that he is come, and his 
kingdom is set up. : : 

Secondly. Let it be told that Christ’s government will be the world’s napry 
settlement. “The world also shall be established, that it shall not be moved.” 
The natural world shall be established. The standing of the world and its 
stability is owing to the mediation of Christ. Sin had given it a shock, and 
still threatens it; but Christ as Redeemer upholds all things, and preserves the 
course of nature. ‘The world of mankind shall be established, shall be pre- 
served till all that belong to the election of grace are called in, though a guilty, 
provoking world. The Christian religion, as far as it is embraced, shall establish 
states and kingdoms, and preserve good order among men. The church in the 
world shal) be established, so some, that it cannot be moved; for it is built upon 
a rock, an’ the gates of hell shall never prevail against it. It is a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken. ; ; y 

Thirdly. Let them be told that Christ’s government will be incontestably 
just and righteous. “He shall judge the people pahteously,, ver. 10; “ Judge 
the world with righteousness, and with his truth,” ver. 13. Judging is here put 
for ruling; and though this may be extended to the general judgment of the 
world at the last day, which will be in righteousness, Acts xvii. 31, yet it refers 
more immediately to Christ’s first coming, and the setting up of his kingdom in 
the world by the Gospel. He saith himself, “For judgment am I come into 
this world,” Jno. ix. 39; xii.31; and that all judgment was committed to him, 
Juno. y. 22,27. His ruling and judging with righteousness and truth signifies, 
1. That all the laws and ordinances of his kingdom shall be consonant to the 
rules and principles of eternal truth and equity, that is, to the rectitude and 
purity of the Divine nature and will. 2. That all his administrations of govern- 
ment shall be just and faithful, and according to what he hath said. 3. That he 
shall rule in the hearts and consciences of men by the commanding power o 
truth, and the spirit of righteousness and sanctification. When Pilate asked 
our Saviour, “ Art thou a king?” He answered, “ For this cause came I into 


. 


the world, that 1 should bear witness unto the truth,” Jno. xviii. 37; for he 
rules by truth, commands men’s wills by informing their judgments aright. d 

Fourthly. Let them be told that his coming draws nigh; that this king, this 
judge, standeth before the door ; “for he cometh, for he cometh.” Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam, said so: “ Behold, the Lord cometh,” Jude 14. Betwixt this 
and his first coming the revolutions of many ayes intervened, and yet he came 
at the set time; and so sure will his second coming be; though it is now long 
since it was suid, “ Behold he comes in the clouds,” Rev. i. 7, and yet he is not 
come. See 2 Pet. iii. 4, &c. ptroad 3 f ; 

Fifthly. Let them be called upon to rejoice in this honour that is put upon 
the Messiah, and this great trust that is to be lodged in his hand; ver. 1), 12, 
“ Let heaven and earth rejoice, the sea, the field, and all the trees of the wood.’ 
T dialect here is poetical; the meaning is, 1. That the days of the Messiah 
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will be joyful days, and as far as his grace and government are submitted to 
they will bring joy along with them. We have reason to give that place, that 
soul joy into which Christ is admitted. See an instance of both, Acts Viii., 
when Samaria received the Gospel, “there was great joy in that city,” ver. 8. 
And when the eunuch was baptized, “ He went on his way rejoicing,” ver. 39. 
2. That it is the duty of every one of us to bid Christ and his kingdom wel- 
come; for though it comes conquering and to conquer, yet it comes peace- 
ably. “Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh;” and again, ‘ Hosanna, blessed 
be the kingdom of our father David,” Mar. xi. 9, 10; not only, “Let the 
daughter of Zion rejoice, that her king comes,” Zee. ix. 9, but let all rejoice, 
3. That the whole creation will have reason to rejoice in the setting up of 
Christ’s kingdom, even the sea, and the field. For as by the sin of the first 
Adam the whole creation was made subject to vanity, so by the grace of the 
second Adam it shall, some way or other, first or last, be “delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into tae glorious liberty of the children of God,” 
Rom. viii. 20,21. 4, That there will in the first place “be joy in heaven, joy in 
the presence of the angels of God;” for when the First-begotten was brought 
into the world they sung their anthems to his praise, Lu. ii. 14. 5. That God 
will graciously accept the holy joys and praises of all the hearty wellwishers to 
the kingdom of Christ, be their capacity never so mean. The sea can but roar, 
and how the trees of the wood can shew that they rejoice, I know not; but “he 
that searcheth the heart knows what is the mind of the spirit,” and under- 
stands the language, the broken language, of the weakest. 


PSALM XCVII. 


This psalm dwells upon the same subject, and is set to the same tune, with the foregoing 
psalm. Christ is the Alpha and the Omega of both; they are both penned, and are both 
to be sung, to his honour, and we make nothing of them if we do not in them make 
melody with our hearts to the Lord Jesus. He it is that reigns to the joy of all mankind, 
ver. 1. And his government speaks, I. Terror to his enemies; for he is a prince of 
inflexible justice and irresistible power, ver. 2—7. II. Comfort to his friends and loyal 
subjects, arising from his sovereign dominion, the care he takes of his people, and the 
provision he makes for them, ver. 8—12. In singing this psalm we must be affected 
with the glory of the exalted Redeemer; must dread the lot of his enemies, and think 
ourseives happy if we are of those that kiss the Son. 


HE Lorp reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ; 
Let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. 
2 Clouds and darkness ave round about him: [throne. 
Righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
8 A fire goeth before him, 
And burneth up his enemies round about. 
4 His lightnings enlightened the world : 
The earth saw, and trembled. 
5 The hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lorp, 
At the presence of the Lord of the whole earth. 


THE SUMMIT OF STROMBOLI, 


6 The heavens declare his righteousness, 
And all the people see his glory. 

7 Confounded be all they that serve graven images, 
That boast themselves of idols: 
Worship him, all ye gods. 


in 1 Chron. xvi. 18—36, where it constitutes verses 23—34, but with 
a few variations. The Septuagint says this psalm was compiled 
“when the Temple was built after the captivity, which is by no 


means improbable. weds | : 
i be d be are in his sanctuary ” we find 
xevi. 6. For “strength an auty are eis senenuney ave 


and gladness are in his place” in 
is ae lente, The sanctuary is God's holy place, and 
is @ well-known saying “that a thing of beauty is a joy for 
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ever;” beauty and gladness are closely allied in moral and spiritual 
things as well as in natural. ath 
xevi. 8. For “come into his courts” we find “ come before him 
in 1 Chron. xvi. 29. The explanatory phrases point to this as the later 
form of the psalm. , ' . ” 
xevi. 10. The stability of the world is mentioned in Psa. xcili. 1, 
in almost the same words as here. The first clause, which should 
be rendered “say among the Gentiles The Lord reigneth,” is in 
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ver. 10 
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What was to be said among the heathen in the foregoing psalm, 
fs here said again, ver. 1; and is made the subject of this psalm, and of 
Ps. xcix., “The Lord reigns.” That is the great truth here laid down. The 
Lord Jehovah reigns; he that made the world governs it; he that gave being, 

ives motion and power, gives law and commission, gives success and event. 
rary man’s judgment proceeds from the Lord, from his counsel and pro- 
vidence, and in all affairs both public and private he performeth the thing 
which he himself has appointed. ‘The Lord Jesus reigns; the providential 
kingdom is twisted in with the mediatorial, and the administration of both 
is in the hand of Christ; who therefore is both the head of the church, and 
head over all things to the church. The kingdom of Christ is so constituted 
as that, ys: ‘nox 5 

First. It may be matter of joy to all; and it will be so if it be not their own 
fault. “Let the earth rejoice,” for hereby it is established, Ps. xevi. 10; it is 
honoured and enriched, and in part rescued from the vanity which by sin it 
is made subject to. Not only let the people of Israel rejoice in him as King 
of the Jews, and the daughter of Zion as her Kone, but let all the earth rejoice 
in his elevation; for the kingdoms of the world shall more or less, sooner or 
later, become his kingdom, “Let the multitude of isles,” the many or great 
isles, “be glad thereof.” This speaks the language of our country, which is a 
great isle, and has many belonging to it; hcwever, it speaks comfort in general 
to the Gentiles, whose countries are called the isles of the Gentiles, Gen. x. 5. 
There is enough in Christ for the multitude of the isles to rejoice in ; for though 
many have been made happy in him, yet still there is room. All have reason to 
rejoice in Christ’s government. £ i ; 

1. In the equity of it. ‘There is an incontestable instance in all the acts of his 
government, both legislative and judicial ; sometimes indeed “clouds and dark- 
ness are rdund about him,” his dispensations are altogether unaccountable ; 
“His way is in the sea, and his path in the great waters.” We are not aware 
what he designs, what he drives at, nor is it fit that we should be let into the 
secrets of his government. There is a depth in his counsels which we must 
not pretend to fathom; but still, “righteousness and judgment are the habi- 
tation of histhrone.” A golden thread of justice runs through the whole web 
of his administration. In this he resides, for it is his habitation; in this he 
rules, for it is the habitation of his throne, His commandments are and will 
be all righteous. ‘Righteousness and judgment are the basis of his throne,’ 
so Dr. Hammond; for therefore his throne is for ever and ever, because his 
sceptre is a right sceptre, Ps. xlv. 6. “ The throne is established in righteous- 
ness.” Even “the heavens declare his righteousness,” ver. 6, that is, it is as 
conspicuous and as illustrious as the heavens themselves. The angels of 
heaven will declare it, who are employed as messengers in the administration 
of his government; and therefore know more of it than any of his creatures. 
Ilis righteousness is incontestable, for who can contradict or dispute what the 
heavens declare? Ps. 1. 6. 

2. In the extent of it in the upper and lower world. Ist. All the men on earth 
are under his government. Either he is served by them, or he serveth himself by 
them; “ All the people see his glory,” or may see it. The glory of God in the 
face of Christ was made to shine in distant countries: among many people, more 
or less among all people. The Gospel was preached, for aught we know, in all 
languages, Acts ii. 5, 11; miracles were wrought in all nations, and so all the 
people saw his glory. “Have they not heard?” Rom. x. 18. ond., All the angels 
in heaven are so; perhaps we should not have found this truth in those words, 
ver. 7, Worship him, all ye gods;” if we had not been directed to it by the 
inspired apostle, who from the Septuagint version of those words, makes the 
Messiah to be introduced into the upper world at the ascension, with this 
charge, Heb. i. 6, “Let all the angels of God worship him ;” which helps us 
with a key to this whole psalm, and shews us that it must be ppaks to the 
exalted Redeemer, who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God, 
which intimates that all power is given him both in heaven and earth, “angels, 
authorities, and powers being made subject unto him,” | Ped. iii. 22. This speaks 
the honour of Christ, that he hath such worshippers, and the honour of all good 
Christians, that they have such fellow-worshippers. , ; 

Secondly. Christ’s government, though it may be matter of joy to all, yet will 
be matter of terror to some; and it is long of themselves that it is so, ver. 3—5, 7. 
Observe. 

i. When the kingdom of Christ was to be set up in the world after his 
ascension, it would meet with many enemies, and much opposition would be 
given to it. He that reigns to the joy of the whole earth, yet as he has his 
subjects, so he hath his enemies, ver. 3; that not only will not have him to 
reign over them, but would not have him to reign at all. That not only will 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven themselves, but do all they can to hinder 
those that are entering, Wat. xxiii. 13. This was fulfilled in the enmity of. the 
unbelieving Jews to the Gospel of Christ, and the violent persecution which 
in all places they stirred up against the preachers and professors of it. These 
enemies are here called hills, ver. 5; for their height, and strength, and 
immovable obstinacy. ‘They were the princes of this world that crucified the 
Lord of glory, 1 Cor. ii, 8; Ps. ii. 1. : 

2. The opposition which the Jews gave to the setting up of Christ’s kingdom 
turned to their own ruin. Their persecuting the apostles, and forbidding them 
to speak to the Gentiles, filled up their sin, and brought wrath upon them to the 
uttermost, 1 hes. ii. 15, 16. That wrath is here compared,’ Ist. To consuming 
fire; which goes before him and burns up his enemies, that have made them- 
selves like chaff and stubble, and have set the briars and thorns before him in 
battle, Zsa. xxvii. 4. ‘This fire of Divine wrath will not only burn the rubbish 
upon the hills, but will even melt the hills themselves like wax, ver. 5. When 
our God appears as a consuming fire, even rocks will be wax before him. The 
most resolute and daring opposition will be baffled “at the presence of the 
Lord.” His very presence is enough to shame and sink it, for he is “the Lord 
of the whole earth,” by whom all the children of men are manageable, and to 
whom they are accountable. Men hate and persecute God’s people, because 
they think him absent; that the Lord has forsaken the earth, but when he 
manifests his presence they melt. 2nd. To amazing lightnings, ver. 4, which 
strike a terror upon many. The judgments of God brought upon the enemies 
of Christ’s kingdom were such as all the world took notice of with terror; “The 
earth saw and trembled,” and the ears of all that heard were made to tingle. 
This was fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation by the 
Romans, about forty years after Christ’s resurrection; which like tire wholly 
destroyed that people, and like lightnings astonished all their neeneear, 
Den. xxix. 24. But the heavens declared God’s righteousness in it, and all the 
people to this day see his glory in those lasting monuments of his justice, the 
scattered Jews. : 

3. Idolaters also would be put to confusion by the setting up of Christ’s 
kingdom; ver. 7, “ Confounded be all they that serve graven images,” that is, 
the Gentile world, who “did service to them that by nature are no gods,’ 
Gal. iv. 8; who boast themselves of idols as their protectors and benefactors. 
Did they that served idols boast of them, and shall the servants of the living 
God distrust him, or be ashamed of him? “ Let them be ashamed that serve 
graven images.” Ist. This is a prayer for the conversion of the Gentiles, that 
those who have been so long serving dumb idols may be convinced of their 
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error, ashamed of their folly, and may by the power of Christ’s Gospel be 
brought to serve the only living and true God ; and may be as much ashamed 
of their idols as ever they were Pogee of them: see Jsa. ii. 20, 21. 2nd. This is 
a prophecy of the ruin of those that would not be reformed, and reclaimed from 
their idolatry ; they shall be confounded by the destruction of paganism in the 
Roman empire, which was fulfilled about three hundred years after Christ; 
so much to the terror of idolaters, that some think it was the revolution under 
Constantine that made even the mighty men say to the rocks, “ Fall on us and 
hide us,’ Rev. vi. 15, 16. This prayer and prophecy is still in force against 
anti-christian idolaters, who may here read their doom, “ Confounded be all 
they that worship graven images:” see Jer. xlviii. 13. 


8 Zion heard, and was glad ; 

And the daughters of Judah rejoiced 

Because of thy judgments, O Lorp. 
9 For thou, Lorp, art high above all the earth: 
Thou art exalted far above all gods. 
Ye that love the Lorp, hate evil: 
He preserveth the souls of his saints ; 
He delivereth them out of the hand of the wicked. 
Light is sown for the righteous, 
And gladness for the upright in heart. 
12 Rejoice in the Lorp, ye righteous ; 

And give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness. 


The kingdom of the Messiah, like the pillar of cloud and fire, as it hatha 
dark side towards the Egyptians, so it has a bright side towards the Israel of 
God. It is set up in spite of opposition; and then “the earth saw and trem- 
bled,” ver. 4; but “ Zion heard, and was glad,” very glad to hear of the con- 
version of some, and the confusion of others; that is, the conquest of all that 
stood it out against Christ. “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion, for behold 
thy king comes unto thee,” Zec. ix.9. And not Zion only, where the temple 
was, but even the daughters of Judah rejoiced; the common people, the 
inhabitants of the villages, they shall triumph in Christ's victories. The com- 
mand, ver. 1, is, ‘‘ Let the earth rejoice;” but it is only the sons of Zion, and 
the daughters of Judah, that do rejoice. All should bid the kingdom of the 
Messiah welcome, but few do. Now here observe, 

First. The reasons that are given for Zion’s joy in the government of the 
Redeemer. The faithful servants of God may well rejoice and be glad, 

1. Because God is glorified, and whatever redounds to his honour is ve 
much his people’s pleasure. ‘They rejoice “because of thy judgments, O Lord;” 
which may take in both the judgments of his mouth, and the judgments of his 
hand, the word of his Gospel, and his works wrought for the propagating of 
it, miracles and marvellous providences ; for in these we must own, “thou, Lord, 
art high above all the earth,” ver. 9. Thou hast. manifested thy sovereignty 
in the kingdom of nature and thy command of all its powers, and thy dominion 
over all nations, over all hearts; “Thou art exalted far above all ods,” all 
deputed gods, that is, princes; all counterfeit gous, that is, idols. e exalta- 
tion of Christ, and the advancement of God’s glory among men thereby, is the 
rejoicing of all the saints. , 

2. Because care is taken for their safety. Those that pay allegiance to Christ 
as a King shall be sure of his protection. Princes are the shields of the earth; 
Christ is so to his subjects; they may put their trust. under his shadow, and 
rejoice in it; for, ver. 10, “ He preserveth the souls of his saints.” He preserves 
their lives as long as he has any work for them to do, and wonderfully delivers 
them many a time out of the hand of the wicked, their persecutors, that 
thirst after their blood; for “ precious in the fight of the Lied is the death 
of his saints.” But something more is meant than their lives, for they that 
will be his disciples, must be willing to lay down their lives, and not indent 
for the securing of them. It is the immortal soul that Christ preserves, the 
inward man; which may be renewed more and more when the outward man 
decays. He will preserve the souls of his saints from sin, from apostacy, and 
despair under their greatest trials; he will deliver them out of the hands of 
the wicked one, that seeks to deyour them. He will preserve them safe to his 
7 eel kingdom, 2 Tim. iv. 18. They have therefore reason to be glad, being 
thus safe. 

3. Because pecriaes is made for their comfort. Those that rejoice in Christ 
Jesus, and in his exaltation, have fountains of joy treasured up for them, which 
will be opened sooner or later; ver. 11, “Light is sown for the righteous,” that 
is, “gladness for the upright in heart.” The subjects of Christ’s kingdom are 
told to expect tribulation in the world; they must sutter by its malice, and must 
not share inits mirth; yet let them know to their comfort, that light is sown 
for them, it is designed and prepared for them. What is sown will come up 
again in due time; though, like a winter seedness, it may lie long under the 
clods, and seem to be lost and buried, yet it will return in a rich and plentiful 
increase. God’s goodness shall be sure of a harvest in the appointed weeks. 
“They that sow in tears, shall” without fail “reap in joy,” Ps. exxvyi. 5, 6. 
Christ told his disciples at_parting, Jno. xvi. 20, “ You shall be sorrowful, but 
your sorrow shall be turned into joy,” Gladness is sure to the upright in heart, 
to those only that are sincere in religion. “The joy of the hypoerite is but for 
amoment.” There is no serenity without a lasting sincerity. : 

Secondly. The rules that are here given for Zion’s joy. 

1, Let it be a pure and holy joy. Ye that love the Tord Jesus, that love his 
appearing and kingdom, that love his word and his exaltation, see that ye hate 
evil, the evil of sin, every thing that is offensive to him, and will throw you out 
of his favour. Note, A true love to God will shew itself in a real hatred of all 
sin, as that abominable thing which he hates. The joy of the saints should 
likewise confirm their antipathy to sin, and Divine comforts should put their 
mouths out of taste to sensual pleasures. 

2. Let the joy terminate in God; ver. 12, “Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous.” 
Let all the streams of comfort which flow to us in the channel of Christ’s king- 
dom, lead us to the fountain, and oblige us to rejoice in the Lord. All the lines 
of gg parle meet in him as their centre: see Phil. iii. 1; iv. 4. 

3. Let it express itself in praise and thanksgiving. “ Give thanks at the — 
remembrance of his holiness.” Whatever is the matter of our rejoicing ought 
to be the matter of our bgt sea 38 and particularly, the holiness of God. 
They that hate sin themselves, are glad that God doth so, in hopes that there- 
fore he will not suffer it to have dominion over them. Note, Ist. We ought to 
be much in the remembrance of God’s holiness, the infinite purity, rectitude and 
perfection of the Divine nature. We must be ever mindful of his holy covenan 
which he hath confirmed with an oath by his holiness. 2nd. He ought to give 
thanks upon the remembrance of his holiness; not only give him the glory 
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1 Chron. xvi. put after the mention of heaven and earth in the 
next verse, and somewhat differently: “let them say among the 
Gentiles, The Lord reigneth.” 

xcvi. 13. The last words, “he shall judge the world with righteous- 
ness, and the people with bis truth,” are not found in 1 Chron. xvi. 33, 
where the corresponding passage appears. 

xcvii. 1. The Greek and Latin versions ascribe this psalm to 
David “when his land was restored.” The Syriac also refers it to 
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David, and speaks of it as a prophecy of the coming of Messiah, und 
of his being revealed in the end, which we understand to mean his 
second coming. Some modern critics think it was written when the 
second ‘l'’emple was consecrated. ot 

xevil. 6. For “all the people” 
nations.” 

xcvii. 7. Translate “Let all idol worshippers be ashamed who 
boast in images,” &c. First says the word we render “imag 


i 


render “all peoples,” or “all the — 
* 10 €. 0) Lee 
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ft as h 1s an honour to him, but give him thanks for it as it is a favour to us: and 
an unspeakable favour it will be if through grace we are partakers of his holi- 
ness. It is God’s holiness which, above all his attributes, the angels celebrate, 
dsa. vi. 3, “ Holy, holy, holy.” Sinners tremble, but saints rejoice, at the remem- 
brance of God's holiness, 3. Xxx. 5. 


PSALM XCVIII. 


This psalm is to the same purpose with the two foregoing psalms; it is a prophecy of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, the setting it up in the world, and the bringing in of the 
Gentiles to it, The Chaldee entitles it a prophetical psalm. It sets forth, I. The glory 
of the Redeemer, ver. 1—3. II. The joy of the redeemed, ver. 4—9. If wein a right 
manner give to Christ this glory, and upon right grounds take to ourselves this joy in 
singing this psalm, we sing it with understanding. And if they then who saw Christ’s 
day at a distance, and in the promise only, must rejoice and triumph thus, much more 
reason have we to do so, that see these things accomplished, and share in the better 
things provided for us, Hebd. xi. 40. 


A Psalm. 
SING unto the Lorp a new song; 
For he hath done marvellous things: 
His right hand, and his holy arm; 
Hath gotten him the victory. 
2 The Lorp hath made known his salvation: 
His righteousness hath he openly shewed 
In the sight of the heathen. 
3 He hath remembered his mercy and his truth 


Toward the house of Israel : [God. 
All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our 


We are here called upon again to “sing unto the Lord a new song,” as 
before, Ps. xevi.1. Sing a most excellent song, the best song you have. Let 
the song of Christ’s love be like Solomon’s on that subject,—a song of songs. 
A song of praise for redeeming love is a new song, such a song as had not been 
sung before; for this is a mystery which was hid from ages and generations. 
Converts sing a new song, very different from what they had sung; they change 
their wonder, and change their joy, and therefore change their note. If the 
grace of God put a new heart into our breasts, it will therewith put a new song 
‘nto our mouths. In the new Jerusalem there will be new songs sung, that 
will be new to eternity, and never wax old Let this new song be sung to the 
praise of God, in consideration of these four things : : 

First. The wonders he hath wrought. “He hath done marvellous things,” 
ver. 1. Note, The work of our salvation by Christ is a work of wonder. If we 
take a view of all the steps of it from the contrivance of it, and the counsels of 
God concerning it before all time, to the consummation of it, and its everlasting 
consequences when time shall be no more, we shall say, God has in it done 
marvellous things; it is all his doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. The more 
it is known, the more it will be admired. coe hy : 

Secondly. ‘The conquests he has won. “His right hand and his holy arm 
hath gotten him the victory.” Our Redeemer hath surmounted all the diffi- 
culties that lay in the way of our redemption, has broken through them all, and 
was not discouraged by the services or sufferings appointed him. He hath 
subdued all the enemies that opposed it, hath gotten the victory over Satan, dis- 
armed him, and cast him out of his strongholds, hath spoiled principalities and 

owers, Col. ii. 15; has taken the prey from the mighty, Jsa. xliv. 24; and given 

eath his death’s wound; he hath gotten a clear and complete victory, not only 
for himself, but for us also; for we through him are more than conquerors. He 
got this victory by his own power; there was none to help, none to uphold, none 
that durst venture into the service, but his right hand and his holy arm, which 
is therefore always stretched out with good success, because it is never stretched 
out but in a good cause. ‘This has gotten him the victory, hath brought him 
relief or deliverance,’ so Dr. Hammond. God's power and faithfulness, called 
here his right hand and his holy arm, brought relief to the Lord Jesus in raising 
him from the dead, and exalting him personally to the right hand of God; so he 
applies it. : 

Thirdly. The discoveries he has made to the world of the work of redemption. 
What he has wrought for us he hath revealed to us, and both by his Son. The 
gospel revelation is that on which the gospel kingdom is founded; “ The word 
which God sent,” Acts x. 36. The opening of the sealed book is that which is 
to be celebrated with songs of praise, Rev. v. 8, because by it was brought to 
light the mystery which had long been hid in God. Observe, 1. The subject 
of this discovery. His salvation and his righteousness, ver. 3. Righteousness 
and salvation are often put together, as Isa. 1xi. 10; xlvi. 13; li. 5, 6,8. Salva- 
tion speaks the redemption itself, and righteousness the way in which it was 
wrought,—by the righteousness of Christ. Or, the salvation includes all our 

ospel privileges, and the righteousness all our gospel duties; both are made 

nown, for God hath joined them together, and we must not separate them. 
Or, righteousness is here put for the way of our justification by Christ, which 
is revealed in the Gospel to be by faith, Rom. i.17. 2. The plainness of this 
discovery. He hath openly shewed it, not in Lt and figures, as under the law, 
bat it is written as with a sunbeam, that he that runs may read it. Ministers 
are appointed to preach it with all plainness of speech. 3. The extent of this 
discovery. It is made in the sight of the heathen, and not of the Jews only. 
“All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our God,” for to the 
Gentiles was the word of salvation sent. ; ° 

Fourthly. The accomplishment of the prophecies and promises of the Old 
Testament in this; ver. 3, “He hath remembered his mercy and his truth 
towards the house of Israel.” God had mercy in store for the seed of Abraham, 
and had given them many and great assurances of kindness he designed them 
in the latter days; and it was in pursuance of all those that he raised up his 


be not only a “light to lighten the Gentiles,” but “the glory 
ot 5 Repoere SS nn for he sent him in the first place to bless them. God is 


ing Christ, to “perform the mercy promised to our fathers, and 
o nd allciontgtnd holy covenant,” Lu. i. 72. It was in consideration of that, and 


not of their merit. 
4 Make a joyful noise unto the Lorn, all the earth : 
Make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing praise. 
5 Sing unto the Lorp with the harp : 


means small images of gods, which among the Egyptians and 
Pheenicians gave oracles, or were fancied to do so. : 

xevii. 8. “The daughters of Judah” may, in accordance with a 
common idiom, denote the towns and villages of Judah. With little 
difference, the same words appear in Psa. xlviii. 11: “ Let Mount Zion 
rejoice, let the daughters Judah be glad, because of thy judg- 
5 e 


. ts. , ” 
-xcyii. 11. The declaration that “light is sown for the righteous 


| possible, to express our joy in it, and give God 


| with those glad ey oy Maer are desirous to affect others with them; “ Rejoice 


XCVITII. 


With the harp, and the voice of a psalm. 
6 With trumpets and sound of cornet 
Make a joyful noise before the Lorn, the King. 
Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof ; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 
Let the floods clap their hands: 
Let the hills be joyful together 
Before the Lorp ; for he cometh to judg: the earth . 
With righteousness shall he judge the world, 
And the people with equity. 

The setting up of the kingdom of Christ is here represented as a matter 
Nigh and praise. i VO) ied 

irst. Let all the children of men rejoice in it; for they all have, or may have, 
benefit by it. Again and again we are here called upon by all ways and means 


1 raise for it. “ Make a joyful 
noise,” as before, Ps. xlv. 1,2. “Make a loud noise,” as those that are affected 


~l 


and sing praise; ” sing Hosanna, Mat. xxi. 9; sing Hallelujahs, Rev. xix. 6. Let 
him be welcomed to the throne as new kings used to be, with acclamations of 
joy and loud shouts till the earth ring again, as when Solomon was sroclaimed, 
1 Kin. i. 40; and let the shouts of the crowd be accompanied with “the singers 
and players on instruments,” Ps. Ixxxvii. 7; 


g Ixviii. 25, as is usual in suck 
solemnities. 


1, Let sacred songs attend the new king. “ Sing praise, sing with 


| the voice of a psalm,” Express your joy, thus proclaim it, thus excite it yet 
more, and thus propagate it among others. 2. Let these be assisted with sacred 


music, not only with the soft and gentle melody of the harp, but, since it is 
a victorious king whose glory is to be celebrated, who goes forth conquering 
and to conquer, let him be proclaimed with the martial sound of the trumpet 
and cornet, ver. 6. Let all this joy be directed to God, and expressed in a 
solemn, religious manner; “make a joyful noise to the Lord,” ver. 4. “Sing to 
the Lord,” ver. 5; do it “before the Lord, the King,” ver. 6. Carnal mirth is 
an enemy to this holy joy. When David danced before the ark he pleaded, “ it 
was before the Tarde and the piety and devotion of the intention not only 
vindicated what he did, but commended it. We must rejoice before the Lord 
whenever we draw near to him, Dew. xii. 12; before the Lord Jesus, and before 
him not only as the Saviour, but as the King, the King of kings, the church's 
King, and our King. 

Secondly. Let the inferior creatures rejoice in it, ver. 7—9. This is to the 


| same purpose with what we had before, Ps. xcvi. 11—13, “Let the sea roar,” 


_and let that be called,—not as it used to be, a dreadful noise, but—a joyful noise; 
for the coming of Christ, and the salvation wrought out by him, hath quite 
‘altered the property of the troubles and terrors of this world, so that when 


;be the sea roaring against us, but rather rejoicing with us. 


| together before the Lord.” i 
| be a blessing to the whole creation, but that, as the inferior creatures declare 


| and the hills would rejoice if they could. that Virgi 
| these psalms in his eye, as well as the oracles of the Cumean sybil, in his fourth 


| lived in the reign of Augustus Cesar 


the floods lift up their voice, lift up their waves, we must not construe that to 
Let the floods 
express their joy as men do when they clap their hands; and let the hills, that 
trembled for fear before God when he came down to give the law at mount 
Sinai, dance for joy before him when his Gospel is preached, and that word 
of the Lord goes forth from Zion in a still small voice. “ Let the hills be joyful 
This intimates that the kingdom of Christ would 


the glory of the Creator, (Ps. xix. 1,) so they declare the glory of the Redeemer, 
for by hm all. things not only subsist in their being, but consist in their order. 
It intimates likewise, that the children of men would be wanting in paying their 
due respects to the Redeemer, and therefore he must look for his honour from 
the sea and the floods, which would shame the stupidity and ingratitude of 
mankind. And, perhaps, respect is here had to the new heavens and the new 
earth, which we yet, according to his promise, look for, 2 Pet. iii. 13; and this 
second mention of his coming, after the like, Ps. xevi., may principally refer to 
his second coming, when all these things shall be so dissolved as to be refined. 
Then shall he come to judge the world with righteousness; and in the prospect 
of that day all that are sanctified do rejoice, and even the sea, and the floods 
One would think that Virgil had 


eclogue, where he either ignorantly or basely applies to Asinius Pollio the 
ancient prophecies which at that time were expected to be fulfilled; for he 
a little before our Saviour’s birth. He 
owns they looked for the birth of a child from heaven, that should be a great 
blessing to the world, and restore the golden age; 


Jam nova progenies celo demittitur alto, 
“A new race descends from the lofty sky,’ 
that should take away sin; 
Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 
Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 
‘Thy influence shall etface every stain of corruption, 
And free the world from alarm.’ 
Many other things he saith of this long-looked-for child, which Ludovieus Vives, 
in his notes on that eclogue, thinks applicable to Christ; and he concludes, 
as the psalmist here, with a prospect of the rejoicing of the whole creation 
herein ; ¥ 
Aspice,.venturo letentur ut omnia s@clo. | 
*See how this promised age makes all rejoice. 


And if all rejoice, why should not we? 


PSALM XCIX. 


Still we are celebrating the glories of the kingdom of God among men, and are caiiee upon 
to praise him, as in the foregoing psalms; but those psalms looked forwacd to the times 
of the Gospel, and prophesied of the graces and comforts of those times. This psalm 
seems to dwell more upon the Old Testament dispensation, and the manifestation of 
God's glory and grace in that. Let not men in expectation of the Messiah’s kingdom 
and the evangelical worship neglect that divine regimen they were then under, and the 
ordinances that were then given them, but in them see God reigning, and worship 
before him according to the law of Moses. Prophecies of good things to come must not 
lessen our esteem of good things present. To Israel indeed pertained the promises 
which they must believe ; but to them pertained also the giving of the law and the 
service of God, which they must also dutifully and conscientiously attend to, Rom. ix.4. 
And this they are called to do in this psalm; where yet there is much of Christ, for the 
government of the church was in the hands of the eternal Word, before he was incar- 
nate ; and, besides, the ceremonial services were types and figures of evangelical worship, 


is partly explaindd in the following clause, that “gladness (is sown) 
for the upright in heart.” As joy is compared with beauty, so is it 
symbolised by light. Light is sown for the good even now, and amid 
all troubles and darkness they may expect to realise it in due time. 
xeviii. Title, Instead of the short Hebrew title “a psalm,” the 
Syriac has this: “of David, concerning the deliverance of the 
people from Egypt, when they triumphed and prevailed; and 
spiritually, a prophecy concerning the coming of the Messiah, and 
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PSALMS 


‘Ihe people of Israel are here required to praise and exalt God, and to worship before 
him in consideration of these two things: I. The happy constitution of the govern- 
ment they were under, botn in sacred and civil things, ver. 1—5. II. Some instances 
ef the happy administration of it, ver. 6—9. In singing this psalm we must set ourselves 
to exalt the name of God, as it is made known to us in the Gospel, which we have much 
more reason to do than they had that lived under the law. 


HE Lorp reigneth ; let the people tremble: 
He sitteth Jetween the cherubims; let the earth be 
moved 

2 The Lorp ¢s great in Zion ; 

And he is high above all the people. 
3 Let them praise thy great and terrible name ; 

For it ts holy 
4 The king’s strength also loveth judgment, 

Thou dost establish equity, 

Thou executest judgment and righteousness in Jacob. 
5 Exalt ye the Lorn our God, 

And worship at his footstool ; 

For he is holy. 


The foundation of all religion is laid in this truth,_that the Lord reigneth. 
God governs the world by his providence, governs the church by his grace, and 
both by his Son. We are to believe not only that, the Lord liveth, but that the 
Lord reigneth. This is the triumph of the Christian church, and here it was 
the triumph of the Jewish church, that Jehovah was their king; and hence it 
is inferred, “ Let the people tremble;” that is, 1. Even let the subjects of this 
kingdom tremble, for the Old Testament dispensation had much of terror in 
it. At mount Sinai Israel, and even Moses himself, did exceedingly fear aud 
quake; and then God was terrible in his holy places; even when he appeared 
in his people’s behalf he did terrible things. ut we are not now come to that 
mount that burned with fire, Heb. xii. 18. Now “the Lord reigns, let the earth 
rejoice.’ Then he ruled more by the power of holy fear, now of holy love. 
2. Much more let the enemies of this kingdom tremble, for he will either bring 
them into obedience to his golden sceptre, or crush them with his iron rod. 
The Lord reigns, though the people be stirred with indignation at it; though 
they fret their hearts out, their rage is all in vain; he will set his king upon 
his holy hill of Zion in despite of them, Ps. ii. 1,6. First or last he will make 
them tremble, Fev. vi. 15, &c. “ The Lord reigns, let the earth be moved.” Those 
that submit to him shall be established, and not moved, Ps. xevi. 10; but they 
that oppose him will be moved. Heaven and earth shall be shaken and all 
nations; but the kingdom of Christ is what cannot be moved. The things 
which cannot be shaken shall remain, //eb. xii. 27. In these is continuance, 
Isa. \xiv. 5. 
psalmist’s praise. 

First. God presided in the affairs of religion ; “ He sitteth between the cheru- 
bims,” ver. 1, as on his throne, to give law by the oracles thence delivered, as on 
the mercy-seat, to receive petitions. This was the honour of Israel, that they 
had among them the Shechinah, or special presence of God, attended by the 
holy angels. The temple was the royal palace, and the holy of holies was the 
presence-chamber. ‘The Lord is great tn Zion,” ver. 2; there he is known 
and praised, Ps. lxxvi. 1,2; there he is served as great, more than any where 
else. He is high there above all people; as that which is high is exposed to view 
and looked up to, so in Zion the perfections of the Divine nature appear more 
conspicuous and more illustrious than any where else. Therefore “let them” 
that dwell in Zion, and worship there, “ praise thy prea and terrible name,” and 
give thee the glory due unto it, “for it is holy.” The holiness of God’s name 
makes it truly great to his friends, and terrible to his enemies, ver. 3. 
that which they above adore: “ Holy, holy, holy.” x 

Secondly. He was all in all in their civil government, ver. 4. Asin Jerusalem 
was the testimony of Israel, whither the tribes went up, so there were set 
thrones of judgment, Ps. exxii. 4,5. Their government was a theocracy. He 
raised up David to rule over them, (and some think this psalm was penned upon 
occasion of his quiet and happy settlement in the throne,) and he is the king 
whose strength dovath judgment. He is strong; all his strength he has from 
God, and his strength is not abused for the support of any wrong, as the power 
of great princes often is, but it loveth judgment ; he doth justice with his power, 
and doth it with delight. And herein he was a type of Christ, to whom Go 
would give the throne of his father David, to do judgment and justice. He has 
power to crush, but his strength loves judgment; that is, he doth not rule with 
rigour, but with moderation, with wisdom, and tenderness. The people of 
Israel had a good king; but they are here taught to look up to God as he by 
whom their king reigns. “ ‘Thou dost establish equity ;” that.is, God gave them 
those excellent laws by which they were governed, and “thou executest judg- 
ment and righteousness in Jacob;” that is, he not only by his immediate pro- 
vidences often executed and enforced his own laws, but took care for the 
administration of justice among them by civil magistrates, who reigned by 
him, and by him did decree justice. Their judges judged for God, and their 
judgment was his, 2 Chr. xix. 6. ‘ 

Putting these two things together, we see what was the happiness of Israel 
above any other people, as Moses had described it, Deu. iv. 7, 8, that they had 
God so nigh unto them, sitting between the cherubims, and that they had 
statutes and judgments so righteous by which equity was established, and God 
himself ruled in Jacob, from which he infers this command to that happy people; 
ver. 5, “ Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at his footstool ;” give him the 
glory of the good government you are under, as it is now established both in 
church and state. Note, 1. The greater the public mercies are which we have 
to share in, the more we are obliged to bear a part in the public homage paid to 
God. The setting up of the kingdom of Christ especially ought to be the matter 
of our praise. 2. When we draw nigh to God to worship him, our hearts must 
be fiiled with high thoughts of him, and he must be exalted in our souls. 3. The 
more we abase ourselves, and the more prostrate we are before God, the more 
we exalt him. We must worship at his footstool; that is, at his ark, which was 
as the footstool to the mercy-seat between the cherubims; or, we must cast 
ourselves down upon the pavement of his courts. And good reason we have to 
be thus reverent, for he is holy; and his holiness shotitetriie an awe upon us, 
as it doth on the angels themselves, Isa. vi. 2, 3. 


6 Moses and Aaron among his priests, 
And Samuel among them that call upon his name ; 


God’s kingdom, set up in Israel, is here made the subject of the ! 


This is | 


xO EX. | C. 


They called upon the Lorp, and he answered them. * 
7 He spake unto them in the cloudy pillar : 

They kept his testimomes, 

And the ordinance that he gave them. 
8 Thou answeredst them, O Lorp our God; 

Thou wast a God that forgavest them, 

Though thou tookest vengeance of their inventions 
9 Exalt the Lorp our God, 

And worship at his holy hill ; 

For the Lorp our God ¢s holy. 


The happiness of Israel in God’s government is here farther made out by some 
particular instances of his administration, especially with reference to those that 
were in their day the prime leaders and most active useful governors of that 
A aes le Aaron, and Samuel, in the former of whom the theocracy, or 

ivine government began, for they were employed to form Israel into a people, 
and in the last of whom that form of government in a great measure ended; for, 
when the people rejected Samuel, and urged him to resign, they are said to 
reject God himself, that he should not be so immediately their king as he had 
been, 1 Sam. viii. 7, for now they would have a king like all the nations. Moses 
as well as Aaron is said to be among his priests, for he executed the priest’s 
office till Aaron was settled in it, and he consecrated Aaron and his sons; there- 
fore the Jews call him the priest of the priests. Now concerning these three 
chief rulers observe, 

First. The intimate communion they had with God, and the wonderful favour 
to which he admitted them. None of all the nations of the earth could produce 
three such men as these, that had such an intercourse with heaven, and whom 
God knew by name, #2. xxxiii. 17. _ Here is, 

1. Their gracious observance of God. No kingdom had men that honoured 
God so as these three men of the kingdom of Israel did. They honoured him, 
Ist. By their prayers. Samuel, though not among his priests, yet was amon 
them that called on his name; and for this they were all famous, they calle 
upon the Lord; they relied not on their own wisdom or virtue, but in every 
emergency had recourse to God; towards him was their desire, and on him 
their dependence. 2nd. et their obedience. “ They kept his testimonies, and the 
ordinances that he gave them;” that is, they made conscience of their duty, and 
in every thing made God’s word and law their rule, as knowing that unless they 
did so, they could not expect their prayers should be answered, Pr. xxviii. 9. 
Moses did all according to the pattern shewn him; it is often repeated, “ accord- 
ing to all that God commanded Moses, so did he.” Aaron and Samuel did 
likewise. These were the greatest men, and most honourable, that were 
een eminent for keeping God’s testimonies, and conforming to the rule of his 
word, 

2. God's gracious acceptance of them. “He answered them,” and granted 
them the things which they called upon him for; they all wonderfully prevailed 
with God in prayer; miracles were wrought at their special instance and 
request; nay, he not only condescended to do that for them which they desired, 
as a prince for a petitioner, but he communed with them as one friend familiarly 
converseth with another ; ver. 7, “He spake unto them in the cloudy pillar.” 
He often spake to Samuel; from his childhood the word of the Lord came to 
him; and probably sometimes he spake to him by a bright cloud overshadowing 
him; however, to Moses and Aaron he often spake out of the famous cloudy 
pillar, Ha. xvi. 10; Num. xii. 5. Israel is now minded of this, for the confirmin 
of their faith, that though they had not every day such sensible tokens of God's 
presence as the cloudy pillar was, yet to them that were their first founders, 
aa ce that was their great reformer, God was pleased thus to manifest 

imselt, 

Secondly. The good offices they did to Israel. They interceded for the people, 
and for them also they Bheaihed any an answer of peace. ‘‘ Moses stood in 
the gap, and Aaron between the living and the dead;” and when Israel was 
in distress, Samuel cried unto the Lord for them, 1 Sam. vii. 9. This is here 
referred to, ver. 8, “ Thou answeredst them, O Lord our God,” and at their 
prayer “thou wast a God that forgavest” the people they prayed for; and 
though “thou tookest vengeance of their inventions,” yet thou didst not eut 
them off from being a people, as their sin deserved. ‘Thou wast a God that 
wast propitious for them, (so Dr. Hammond,) for their sakes, and sparedst the 
people at their request, then when thou wast about to take vengeance of their 
inventions ;’ that is, when thy wrath was so highly provoked against them that 
it was just ready to break in upon them, to their utter overthrow. These were 
some of the many remarkable instances of God’s dominion in Israel more than 
in any other nation, for which the people are again called upon to praise God; 
ver. 9, “ Exalt the Lord our God,” on account of what he hath done for us for- 
merly as well as of late, “and worship at his holy hill of Zion,” on which he 
hath now set his temple, and will shortly set his king, Ps. ii. 6, the former a type 
of the latter, There, as the centre of unity, let all God’s Israel meet with their 
adorations, “for the Lord our God is holy,” and appears so, not only in his holy 


law, but in his holy Gospel. 
PSALM C. 


It is with good reason that many sing this psalm very frequently in their religious assem- 
blies, for it is very proper both to express and to excite pious and devout affections 
towards God in our approach to him in holy ordinances ; and if our hearts go along with 
the words, we shall make melody in it to the Lord. The Jews say it was penned to be 
sung with their thank-offerings ; perhaps it was ; but we say that as there is nothing in 
it peculiar to their economy, so its beginning with a call to all lands to praise God, 
plainly extends it to the gospel-church. Here, [. Weare called upon to praise God, 
and rejoice in him, ver. 1, 2,4. II. We are furnished with matter for praise; we must 
praise him, considering his being and relation to us, ver. 3, and his mercy and truth, 
ver. 5. These are plain and common things, and therefore the more fit to be the matter 


of devotion. 
A Psalm of praise. 


AKE a joyful noise unto the Lorp, all ye lands, 
2 Serve the Lorp with gladness : 
Come before his presence with singing. 
3 Know ye that the Lorp he zs God: 
It is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves; 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 


the calling of the Gentiles to the faith.” In the Greek and Latin 
Vulgate it is merely called “a psalm of David.” The Chaldee or 
Targum calls it “a prophetic psalm,’’ without indicating what it is 
prophetic of. aie ye 
xeviii. 1. The Hebrew of the latter clause is, literally, “ His right 
hand and his holy arm hath saved him,” or brought salvation for 
himself, i.e., the salvation which he has revealed to the Gentiles, as 
mentioned in the next verse. It seems not reasonable to limit it to 
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the deliverance of Israel, because of the allusion to the Gentiles in 
verse 2, to the ends of the earth in verse 3, and to all the earth 
in verse 4. We therefore think the Chaldee and Syriac right in 
regarding the psalm as prophetic of a glorious future. 

xeviii. 6. The more literal rendering of this verse is, “ With 
trumpets and sound of horn, make a noise before the king Jehovah.” 


xeviii. 8. For “let the floods clap their hands” we must render 


“let the rivers clap their hands,” or applaud, . 5 


‘ 


PSALM CI. 


4 Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
And into his courts with praise : 
Be thankful unto him, avd bless his name. 

5 For the Lorp ts good ; his mercy is everlasting ; 
And his truth exdureth to all generations. 


Here, First. The exhortations to praise are very importunate. The psalin 
doth indeed answer the title, “a psalm of praise.” It begins with that call which 
of late we have several times met with, ver. 1, “Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all ye lands,” or all the earth, all the inhabitants of the earth. When all 
nations shall be discipled, and the Gospel preached to every creature, then this 
summons will be fully answered to. But if we take the foregoing psalm to be 
(as we have opened it) a call to the Jewish church to rejoice in the administra- 
tion of God’s kingdom which they were under, (as the four before it were 
calculated for the days of the Messiah,) this psalm perhaps was intended for 
Brosetytee. that came over out of all lands to the Jews’ religion. However, we 

ave here, 

1. A strong invitation to worship God; not that God needs us, or any thin 
we have, or can do, but it is his will that we should serve the Lord, shoul 
devote ourselves to his service, and employ ourselves in it, and that we should 
not only serve him in all instances of obedience to his law, but that we should 
come before his preeencs the ordinances which he has appointed, and in which 
he hath promised to manifest himself, ver. 2; that we should enter into his gates, 
and into his courts, ver. 3; that we should attend upon him among his servants, 
and keep there where he keeps court. In all acts of religious worship, whether 
in secret or in our families, we come into God’s presence, and serve him; but it 
is in public worship especially that we enter into his gates, and into his courts. 
The people were not permitted to enter into the holy place, there the priests 
only went in to minister; but let the people be thankful for their place in the 
soars of God’s house, to which they were admitted, and gave their attendance 
there. 

2. Great enconraseshens given us in worshipping God, to do it cheerfully ; 

ver. 2, “Serve the Lord with gladness.” This intimates a prediction that, in 
gospel times, there should be special occasion for joy. And it prescribes this as 
arule of worship, Let God be served with gladness. By holy joy we do really 
serve God; it is an honour to him to rejoice in him, and we ought to serve him 
with holy joy. Gospel worshippers should be joyful worshippers. If we serve 
pos in uprightness, let us serve him with gladness; we must be willing and 
orward to it; glad when we are called to go up to the house of the Lord, 
Ps. exxii. 1; looking upon it as the comfort of our lives to have communion 
with God; and we must be pleasant and cheerful in it, must say, “it is good 
to be here,” approaching to God in eyery duty, as to God our exceeding joy, 
Ps. xiiii. 4. We must “come before his presence with singing,” not only songs 
of joy, but songs of praise; ver. 4, “Enter into his gates with thanksgiving.” 
We must not only comfort ourselves, but glorify God with our joy, and let him 
have the praise of that which we have the pleasure of. ‘“ Be thankful to him 
and bless his name;” that is, Ist. We must take it as a favour to be admitted 
into his service, and give him thanks that we have liberty of access to him, that 
we have ordinances instituted, and opportunity continued, of waiting upon God 
*n those ordinances. 2nd. We must intermix prams and thanksgiving with all 
our services. This golden thread must run through every duty, Heb. xiii. 15, 
for it is the work of angels. “In every thing give thanks,” in every ordinance, 
as well as in every providence. 

Secondly. The matter of praise, and motives to it, are very important ; ver. 3, 5, 
“ Know ye” what God is in himself, and what he is to you. Note Knowledge 
is the mother of devotion and of all cbedience. Blind sacrifices will never please 
a seeing God. Know it; that is, consider and apply it, and then you will be 
more close and constant, more inward and serious, in the worship of him. Let 
us know then these seven things concerning the Lord Jehovah, with whom we 
have to do in all the acts of religious worship : : 

1. “ That the Lord he is God,” the only living and true God; that he is a being 
infinitely perfect, self-existent, and self-sufficient, and the fountain of all being. 
He is God, and not a man as weare. He is an eternal Spirit, incomprehensible 
and independent; the first cause and last end. The heathen worshipped the 
creatures of their own fancy; “the workmen made it, therefore it is not God.” 
We worship him that made us and all the world. He is God, and all other pre- 
tended deities are vanity and a lie, and such as he hath triumphed over. 

2. That he is our Creator. “It is he that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves.” 1 find that I am, but cannot say, I am that I am, and therefore must 
ask whence am 1? Who made me? “ Where is God my Maker?” And it is 
the Lord Jehovah; he gave us being, gave us this being; is both the Former of 
our bodies, and the Father of our spirits. We did not, we could not, make 
ourselves. It is God’s prerogative to be his own cause; our being is derived 
and depending. i ; 

3. That therefore he is our rightful owner. The Masorites, by altering one 
letter in the Hebrew, read it, ‘He made us, and his we are,’ or to him we 
belong. Put both the readings together, and we learn, that because God made 
us, and not we ourselves, therefore we are not our own but his. He hath an 
incontestable right to and property in us and all things. His we are, to be 
acted by his power, disposed of by his will, and devoted to his honour and 


lory. 
: 4. Phat he is our sovereign ruler. “ Weare his people,” or he wep and he 
is our prince, our rector, or governor, that gives law to us as mora agents, an 
will call us to an account for what we do. “The Lord is our judge, the Lord is 
our lawgiver;” we are not at liberty to do what we will, but must always make 
conscience of doing as we are bidden. § 

. That he is our bountiful benefactor. We are not only his sheep, whom he 
is entitled to, but “the sheep of his pasture,” whom he takes care of. ‘The 
flock of his feeding,’ so it may be read; therefore the sheep of his hand, at his 
disposal, because the sheep of his pasture, Ps. xcv. 7, He that made us main- 
tains us, and gives us all good things richly to enjoy. . 

6. That he is a God of infinite mercy and goodness; ver. 5, “The Lord is 
good,” and therefore doth good; “his mercy is everlasting ;” it is a fountain that 
ean never be drawn dry. ‘The saints that are now the sanctified vessels of 
mercy, will be to eternity the glorified monuments of mercy. 

7. That he is a God of inviolable truth and faithfulness. “ His truth endureth 
to all generations,” and no word of his shall fall to the ground as antiquated or 
revoked; the promise is sure to all the seed from age to age. 


PSALM CI. 


David was for certain the penman of this psalm, and it has in it the genuine 
spirit of the man after God's own heart; it is a solemn vow he made to God when he 
took upon him the charge of a family, and of the kingdom. Whether it was penned 
when he entered upon the government immediately after the death of Saul, as some 
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think, or when he began to reign over all Israel, and brought up the ark to the city 
of David, as others think, is not material; it is an excellent plan or model for the good 
government of a court, or the keeping up of virtue and piety, and by that means good 
order in it. But it is applicable to private families ; it is the housetiolder’s psalm. It 
instructs all that are in any sphere of power, whether larger or narrower, to use their 
power so as to make it a terror to evil-doers, but a praise to them that do well. 
Here is, I. The general scope of David’s vow, ver. 1, 2. II. The particulars of it, 
that he would detest and discountenance all manner of wickedness, ver. 3, 5, 7. 8. 
And that he would favour and encourage such as were virtuous, ver. 6, Some think 
this may fitly be accommodated to Christ the son of David, who governs his church, 
the city of the Lord, by these rules, and who loveth righteousness and hateth wicked- 
ness. In singing this psalm families, both governors and governed, should teach and 
admonish, and engage themselves and one another to walk by the rule of it, that peace 
May be upon them, and God's presence with them 


A Psalm of David. 
WILL sing of mercy and judgment : 
Unto thee, O Lorn, will I sing. 
2 I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. 
O when wilt thou come unto me ? 
I will walk within my house with a perfect heart 
3 I will set no wicked thing before mine eyes : 
I hate the work of them that turn aside; 
Jt shall not cleave to me 
4 A froward heart shall depart from me : 
I will not know a wicked person. 
5 Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I cut off: 
Him that hath an high look and a proud heart will not 
I suffer. 
6 Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, that 
they may dwell with me: 
He that walketh in a perfect way, he shall serve me. 
7 He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my house : 
He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight. 
8 I will early destroy all the wicked of the land; 
That I may cut off all wicked doers from the city of the 
Lorp. 


David here cuts out to himself and others a pattern both of a good magistrate 
and a good master of a family, and if these were careful to discharge the duty 
of their place it would contribute very much to a universal reformation. 
Observe 

First, The chosen subject of the psalm; ver. 1, “I will sing of mercy and judg- 
ment,” that is, 1. Of God’s mercy and judgment; and then it looks back upon 
the dispensations of providence that had been concerning him since he was 
first anointed to be king, during which time he had met with many a rebuke, 
and much hardship on the one hand, and yet on the other hand had many 
wonderful deliverances wrought for him and favours bestowed upon him. Of 
these he will sing unto God. Note, Ist. God’s providences concerning his 
people are commonly mixed both of mercy and judgments; God hath set the 
one over against the other, and appointed them April-days, showers and sun- 
shine. It was so with David and his family; when there was mercy in the re- 
turn of the ark, there was judgment in the death of Uzza. 2nd. When God in 
his providence exerciseth us with a mixture of mercy and judgment, it is our 
duty to sing, and sing unto him, both of the one and of the other; we must be 
suitably affected with both, and make suitable acknowledgments to God of 
both. The Chaldee paraphrase of this is observable, ‘If thou bestowest menor 
upon me, or if thou eu any judgment upon me, before thee, O Lord, will 
sing my hymns for all:* whatever our outward condition is, whether joyful or 
sorrowful, still we must give glory to God, and sing praises to him; neither the 
laughter of a prosperous condition nor the tears of an afflicted condition, must 
put us out of tune for sacred songs. Or, 2. It may be understood of David's 
mercy and judgment; he would in this psalm promise to be merciful and just, or 
wise, for judgment is often put for discretion. To do justly and love mercy is 
the sum of our duty; these he would covenant to make conscience of in that 
place and relation to which God had called him, and this in consideration of 
the various providences of God that had been concerning him. Family mercies 
and family afflictions are both of them calls to family religion, David puts hia 
vow into a song or psalm, that he might the better keep it in his own mind, 
and frequently repeat it, and that it might*the better be communicated to 
others, and preserved in his family for a pattern to his sons and successors. 

Secondly. The general resolution David took up to carry himself carefully 
and conscientiously in his court, ver. 2. We have here, 1. A good purpose con- 
cerning his conversation, concerning his conversation in general, how he would 
behave himself in every thing; he would live by rule, and not at large, nor 
walk at all adventures; he would, though a king, by a solemn covenant, bind 
himself to his good behaviour. And concerning his conversation in his family 

articularly, not only how he would walk when he appeared in publie, when 
fe sat on the throne; but how he would walk within his house, where he was 
more out of the eye of the world, but where he still saw himself under the eye 
of God. It is not enough to put on our religion when we go abroad, and 
appear before men, but we must govern ourselves by it in our families, Those 
that are in public stations are not thereby excused from care in governing their 
families ; nay, rather they are most concerned to seta good example of ruling 
their own houses well, 1 Zim. iii. 4. When David had his hands full of public 
affairs, yet he returned to bless his house, 2 Sam. vi. 20. He resolves, Ist. To 
act conscientiously and with integrity, to walk in a perfect way, that is, in the 
way of God’s commandments ; that is a perfect way, for “the law of the Lord 
is perfect.” This he will walk in with a perfect heart, with all sincerity, not 
dissembling either with God or men. hen we make the Word of God our 
rule, and are ruled by it, the glory of God our end, and aim at it, then we walk 
in a perfect way with a perfect heart. and. To act considerately and with 
discretion, “I will behave myself wheel? 3” ‘1 will understand, or ‘instruct 
myself in a perfect way ;’ (so some ;) I will walk circumspectly. Note, W e must 
all recive to walk by the rules of Christian prudence in the ways of Christian 
We must never turn aside out of the perfect way under pretence of 
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xeviii. 9. The words “before the Lord, for he cometh,” are 
repeated in some of the Greek copies, nearly as in Psa. xcvi. 13. 
The repetition is not well supported. ; _jh tater 

xcix. 1. For “people” we must render “peoples” or ‘nations. 
“He sitteth between the cherubims,” or dwells between them, refers 
to the cherubim over the mercy-seat, where the Divine glory was 
manifested. This is the true explanation of the phrase, as appears 
from Ex, xxv. 20—22, and similar passages. 


xcix. 4. Rosenmiiller suggests that the first clause means, “and 
(let them praise, verse 3) the strength of the king who loveth judg- 
ment.” This is a reasonable explanation, and on the whole we prefer 
it. Some, however, would treat the word “strength” as an adjective, 
and add it to the previous verse: “for he is holy and strong, a king 


who loveth judgment.” 5 
xcix. 5. tore literally, ‘‘ Exalt the Lord our God, and worship at 


the footstool of his feet; he is holy.” The Latin Vulgate, as followed 
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behaving ourselves wisely; but while we keep to the good way we must be 
wise as serpents. 2. Here is a good prayer: “ O when wilt thou come unto 
me!” Note, It is a desirable thing when a man hath a house of his own to have 
God come to him, and dwell with him in it; and those may expect God’s pre- 
sence that walk with a perfect heart in a perfect way. If we compare the 
account which the historian gives of David, 1 Sam. xviii. 14, we shall find how 
exactly it answers his purpose and prayer, and that neither was in vain. 
David, as he purposed, behaved himself wisely in all his ways, and as he prayed 
the Lord was with him. 

Thirdly. His particular resolution to practise no evil himself; ver. 3, “1 will 
set no wicked thing before mine eyes ;” that is, L will not design or aim at any 
thing but what is for the glory of God and the public welfare. He will never 
have it in his eye to enrich himself by impoverishing his subjects, or enlarge his 
own prerogative by encroaching on their property. In all our worldly business 
we must see that that be right and good which we set our eyes upon, and not 
any forbidden fruit, and that we never seek that which we cannot have without 
sin. It is the character of a good man that he shuts his eyes from seeing of 
evil, Zsa. xxxiii. 15. Nay, I hate the work of them that turn aside from the 
paths of equity, Job xxxi, 7; not only I avoid it, but abhor it, it shall not cleave 
lige Hs any blot of injustice should come on my hands, it shall be washed 
off quickly, 

Fourthly. His farther resolution not to keep bad servants, nor to employ 
those about him that were vicious. He will not countenance them, nor shew 
them any favour, lest thereby he should harden them in their wickedness, and 
encourage others to do like them. He will not converse with them himself, nor 
admit them into the company of his other servants, lest they should spread the 
infection of sin in his family. He will not confide in them, nor put them in 
power under him, for they would certainly hinder every thing that is good, who 
did themselves hate to be reformed. When he comes to instance in particulars, 
he doth not mention drunkards, adulterers, murderers, or blasphemers; such 
gross sinners as these he was in no danger of admitting into his house: nor did 
he need to covenant particularly against having fellowship with them; but he 
instanceth in those sinners who were less scandalous, but no less dangerous, 
and in reference to whom he needed to stand upon his guard with caution, and 
to behave himself wisely. 

1. He will have nothing to do with spiteful malicious people, they are ill- 
natured, and will bear a grudge a great while, and care not what mischief 
they do to those they have a pique against; ver. 4, “A froward heart,” one 
that delights to be cross and perverse, “shall depart from me,” as not fit for 
society, the bond of which is love. “I will not know,” that is, I will have no 
acquaintance or conversation, if I can help it, with such a wicked person, for 
a little of the leaven of malice and wickedness will leaven the whole lump. 

2. Nor with slanderers and those who take a pleasure in wounding their 
neighbours’ reputation secretly; ver. 5, “ Whoso privily slandereth his neigh- 
hour,” either raises or spreads false stories to the prejudice of his good name, 
“him will I cut off” from my family and court. Many endeavour to raise 
themselves into the favour of princes by unjust representations of persons 
and things which they think will please their prince: “ If a ruler hearken to 
lies, all his servants are wicked,” Pr. xxix. 12. But David will not only not 
hearken to them, but will baulk the preferment of those that hope thus to curry 
favour with him. He will punish not only those that falsely accuse another in 
open court, but that privily slander another. IL wish David remembered this 
vow in the case of Mephibosheth and Ziba. 

3. Nor with haughty, conceited, ambitious people; none do more mischief in 
a family, in a court, in a church, for “only by pride comes contention :” there- 
fore him “that hath an high look and a proud heart will I not suffer.” I will 
have no patience with them that are still grasping at all preferments, for it is 
certain they do not aim at doing good, but only at aggrandizing themselves and 
their families. God resists the proud, and so will David. 

4. Nor with false deceitful people, that make no conscience of alie or a fraud; 
ver. 7, “He that worketh deceit,” though he may insinuate himself into my 
family, yet as soon as he is discovered, he “shall not dwell within my house.” 
Some great men know how to serve their own purposes by such as are skilful 
to deceive, and they are fit tools for them to work by, but David will make 
use of no such as agents for him; “he that telieth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight,” but shall be expelled the house with indignation. Herein David was a 
man after God’s own heart, for a proud look and a lying tongue are things 
which God hates. And he was also a type of Christ, who will in the great 
day banish from his presence all that love and make a lie, Rev. xxii. 15. 

Fifthly. His resolution to put those in trust under him that were honest and 
good; ver. 6, “ Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful in the land.” In choosing 
his servants and ministers of state he kept to the land of Israel, and would not 
employ foreigners; none shall be preferred but true-born Israelites, and those 
such as were Israelites indeed, “the faithful in the land,” for even in that land 
there were those that were unfaithful. These faithful ones his eyes shall be 
upon, to discover them and find them out, for they were modest, did not crowd 
into the city, to court preferment, but lived retired in the land, in the country 
out of the way of it. Those are commonly most fit for places of honour and 
trust that are least fond of them, and therefore wise princes will spy out such 
in their recesses and privacies, and take them to dwell with them, and act 
under them. ‘He that walks ir a perfect way,” that makes conscience of what 
he saith and doth, “he shall serve me.” The kingdom must be searched for 
honest men to make courtiers of, and if any man were better than another, he 
must be preferred. ‘This was a good resolution of David’s, but either he did 
not keep to it, or else his judgment was imposed upon, when he made Ahithophel 
his right hand. It should be the care and endeavour of all masters of families, 
for their own sakes and their children’s, to take such servants into their 
Yamilies as they have reason to hope fear God. ‘The Son of David has his eyes 
upon the faithful in the land; his secret is with them, and they shall dwell 
with him. Saul chose servants for their goodliness, 1 Sam. viii. 16, but David 
ror their goodness. 

Lastly. His resolution to extend his zeal to the reformation of the city and 
country as well as of the court; ver. 8, “I will early destroy all the wicked of 
the land,” that is, all that are discovered and convicted, the law shall have its 
course against them. He would do his utmost to destroy all the wicked, so as 
that there might be none left that were notoriously wicked; he would do it 
early, that is, he would lose no time, and spare no pains, he would be forward 
and zealous in promoting the reformation of manners and suppression of vice, 
and those must rise betimes that will do any thing to purpose in that work. 
That which he aimed at was not only the securing of his own government and 
the peace of the country, but the honour of God in the purity of his church, 
“That L may cut off all wicked doers from the city of the Lord;” not Jeru- 
salem only, but the whole land was the city of the Lord; so is the gospel 
thurch. It is the interest of the city of the Lord to be purged from evil-doers, 
who both blemish it and weaken it, and it is therefore the duty of all to do 
what they can in their places towards so good a work, and to be zealously 
affected in it. The day is coming when the Son of David shall cut off all 
wicked doers from the new Jerusalem, for there shall not enter into it any 
that do iniquity. 


by the English Romanist version, has “adore his footstool, for it is 
holy ;” but this is absurd, for the Hebrews did not adore the ark, here 
supposed to be called the footstool of God. The Papists might just 
as well translate Psa. v. 7, “I will adore thy holy temple,” and not as 
they do, “‘ Iwill adore towards thy holy temple.” The fancy that 
the ark was a type of Christ’s body, and therefore adored, is ground- 
less. ‘The Chaldee renders our passage, “ Worship at the temple of 
his holiness.” See the next note, 
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Some think David penned this psalm at the time of Absalom’s rebellion; others, that 
Daniel, Nehemiah, or some other prophet penned it for the use of the church when h: 
was in captivity in Babylon, because it seems to speak of the ruins of Zion, and of a time 
set for the rebuilding of it, which Daniel understood by books, Dan. ix. 2. Or perhaps 
the psalmist was himself in great affliction, which he complains of in the beginning 
of the psalm, but (as in Ps. xxvii. and elsewhere) he comforts himself under it with 
the consideration of God's eternity, and the church’s prosperity and perpetuity, 
however it was now distressed and threatened. But it is clear by the application of 
ver. 25, 26, to Christ, Hvb, i. 11, 12, that the psalm has reference to the days of the 
Messiah, and speaks either of his affliction, or the afflictions of his church for his 
sake. In the psalm we have, I. A sorrowful complaint which the psalmist makes either 
for himself, or in the name of the church, of great afflictions which were very pressing, 
ver. 1—11. Ii. Seasonable comfort fetched in against these grievances, 1. From the 
eternity of God, ver. 12, 23, 27. 2. From a believing prospect of the deliverance which 
God would in duetime work for his afflicted church, ver. 13—22, and the continuance 
of it in the world, ver. 28. In singing this psalm, if we have not occasion to make 
the same complaints, yet we may take occasion to sympathize with those that have, 
and then the comfortéle part of the psalm will be more comfortable to us in the 
singing of it. 


A Prayer of the afflicted, when he is overwhelmed, and poureth out his com- 
plaint before the Lorp. 


| EAR my prayer, O Lorn, 
And let my cry come unto thee. [trouble ; 
2 Hide not thy face from me in the day when I am in 
Incline thine ear unto me: in the day when I call 
Answer me speedily. 
3 For my days are consumed like smoke, 
And my bones are burned as an hearth. 
4 My heart is smitten, and withered like grass; 
So that I forget te eat my bread. 
5 By reason of the voice of my groaning 
My bones cleave to my skin. 
6 I am like a pelican of the wilderness: 
I am like an owl of the desert. 


OWLS. 


7 I watch, and am as a sparrow alone upon the house top. 
8 Mine enemies reproach me all the day ; 
And they that are mad against me are sworn against me. 
9 For I have eaten ashes like bread, 
And mingled my drink with weeping, 


10 Because of thine indignation and thy wrath : 
For thou hast lifted me up, and cast me down. 
11 My days are like a shadow that declineth ; 


And I am withered like grass 


The title of this psalm is very observable: it is “a prarae of the afflicted ;” it. 
was composed by one that was himself afflicted, afflicted with the church and 
for it; and on those that are of a public spirit afflictions of that kind lie heavier 
than any other. It is calculated for an afflicted state, and is intended for the 
use of others that may be in the like distress; “for whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written” designedly “for our use.” The whole Word of 
God is of use to direct us in prayer; but here, as often elsewhere, the Holy 
Ghost has drawn up our petition for _us, has put words into our mouths 4 
Hos. xiv. 2, “ Take with you words.” Here is a prayer put into the hands o 
the afflicted; let them set, not their hands, but their hearts to it, and present it 
to God. Note, 1. Itis many times the lot of the best saints in this world te 
be sorely afflicted. 2. Even good men may be almost overwhelmed with their 
afflictions, and may be ready to faint under them. 3. When our state is afflicted, 
and our spirits overwhelmed, it is our duty and interest to pray, and by prayer 
to pour out our complaints before the Lord; which intimates the leave God 
gives us to be free with him, and the liberty of speech we have before him, as 
well as liberty of access to him; it intimates also what an ease it is to an afflicted 
spirit to unburthen itself by an humble representation of its grievances and 
griefs. Such a representation we have here; in which, 3 

First. The psalmist humbly begs of God to take notice of his affliction, and of 
his prayer in his affliction, ver. 1,2. When we pray in our affliction, 1. It sho 


xcix. 9. “Worship at his holy hill”’ In the Hebrew this exactly 


conforms with verse 5, but the Latin Vulgate, as represented by the 
Douay Bible, translates “adore ye in his holy mount.” ‘To be 
consistent, they should have put “adore ye his holy mount,” which 
they did not venture to do. 

c. 3. Instead of “and not we ourselves,” there is a various 
reading in the Hebrew, “and his we are,’ which is adopted by the 
Chaldee translator. Symmachus renders, “He made us when — 
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be our care that God would graciously hear us; for if our prayers be not pleas- 
ing to God, they will be to no purpose to ourselves. Let this therefore be in 
our eye, that our prayer may come unto God, even to his ears, Ps. xviii. 6; and 
in order to that let us lift up the prayer, and our souls with it. 2. It may be 
our hope that God will graciously hear us, because he has appointed us to seek 
him, and has promised we shall not seek him in vain. If we put up a prayer in 
faith, we may in faith say, “ Hear my prayer, O Lord.” Hear me, that is, Ist. 
Manifest thyself to me; “hide not thy face from me” in displeasure “ when L 
amin trouble:” if thou dost not presently free me, yet let me know that thou 
favourest me; if L see not the operations of thy hand for me, yet let me see the 
smiles of thy face upon me. God’s hiding his face is trouble enough to a good 
man, even in his prosperity; Ps. xxx. 7, ‘* Thou didst hide thy face, and 1 was 
troubled ;” but if when we are in trouble God hides his face, the case is sad 
indeed. 2nd. Manifest thyself to me; not only hear me, but answer me}; 
grant me the deliverance | am in want of, and in pursuit of; “answer me 
speedily, even in the day when 1 call.” When troubles press hard upon us, 

od gives us leave to be in prayer thus pressing upon him, yet with humility 
and patience. ; 

Secondly. He makes a lamentable complaint of the low condition to which he 
was reduced by his afflictions. 

1. His body was macerated and emaciated, and he was become a perfect 
skeleton, nothing but skin and bones. As prosperity and joy are represented 
by making fat the bones, and the bones flourishing like an herb: so great 
trouble and grief are here represented by the contrary; “My bones are burnt 
as an hearth,” ver. 3; “they cleave to my skin,” ver. 5; nay, “my heart is 
smitten, and withered like grass,” ver. 4; it toucheth the vitals, and there is a 
sensible decay there. ‘1am withered like grass,” ver. 11, scorched with the 
burning heat of my troubles. If we be thus brought low by bodily distempers, 
let us not think it strange; the body is like grass, weak, and of the earth, no 
wonder it withers then. 

2. He was very melancholy, and of a sorrowful spirit: he was so taken up 
with the thoughts of his troubles, that he forgot to eat bread, ver. 4; he had no 
appetite to his necessary food, nor could he relish it. When God hides his face 
from a soul, the delights of sense will be sapless things. He was always sighing 
and groaning, as one pressed above measure, ver. 5, and this wasted him and 
exhausted his spirits. He affected solitude, as melancholy people do. His friends 
deserted him and were shy of him, and he cared as little for their company; 
ver. 6, 7, “Lam like a pelican in the wilderness,” or a bittern, (so some,) that 
makes a doleful noise; “ Iam like an owl,” that affects to lodge in deserted, 
ruined buildings. “1 watch, and am as a sparrow on the house top;” I live in 
a garret, and there spend my hours in poring on my troubles, ait bemoaning 
myself. ‘Those who do thus when they are in sorrow, humour themselves 
indeed, but they prejudice themselves, and know not what they do, nor what 
advantage they hereby give to the tempter. In affliction we should sit alone, 
ee our ways, Lam. iii. 28; but not sit alone to indulge »r ‘ordinate 
grief. 

3. He was evil spoken of by his enemies, and all manner of evil said against 
him. When his friends went off from him, his foes set themselves against him; 
ver. 8, “ Mine enemies reproach me all.the day;” designing thereby both to 
create vexation to himself,—for an ingenuous mind regrets reproach,—and to 
bring an odium upon him before men. When they could not otherwise reach 
him they shot these arrows at him, even bitter words, and in this they were 
unwearied, they did it all the day, it was a continual dropping. His enemies 
were very outrageous: “ They are mad against me,” and very obstinate and 
implacable; they are sworn against me, as the Jews that bound themselves 
with an oath to kill Paul; or, They have sworn against me as accusers, to take 
away my life. 

4. He fasted and lent under the tokens of God’s displeasure; ver. 9, 10, “I 
have eaten ashes like bread,” that is, instead of eating my bread, I have lain 
down in dust and ashes, and “I have mingled my drink with weeping ;” when 
lshould have refreshed myself with drinking, 1 have only eased myself with 
weeping. And what is the matter? He tells us, ver. 10, “Because of thy 
wrath.” It was not so much the trouble itself that troubled him, asthe wrath 
of God, which he was under the apprehensions of as the cause of the trouble. 
This, this was the wormwood and the gall in the affliction and the misery. 
“Thou hast lifted me up and cast me down;” as that which we cast to the 

round with a design to dash it to pieces; we lift it up first that we may throw 
it down with the more violence. Or, Thou hast formerly lifted me up in 
honour, and joy, and uncommon prosperity; but the remembrance of that 
aggravates the present grief, and makes it the more grievous: We must eye 
the hand of God, both in lifting us up, and casting us down, and say, Blessed be 
the name of the Lord, who both gives and takes away. 

5. He looked upon himself as a dying man; “My days are consumed like 
smoke,” ver. 3, which vanisheth awa presently. Or, They are consumed in 
smoke, of which nothing remains. ‘They are like a shadow that declineth, 
ver. 11; like the evening-shadow, or a forerunner of night approaching. Now 
all this, though it seems to speak the psalmist’s personal calamities, and there- 
fore is properly a prayer for a particular person afflicted, yet is supposed to be 
a description of the afflictions of the chureh of God, with which the psalmist 
sympathizeth, making public grievances his own. The mystical body of Christ 
is sometimes, like the psalmist’s body here, withered and parched, nay, like 
dead and dry bones. The church sometimes is forced into the wilderness, 
seenis lost, and gives up herself for gone, under the tokens of God’s dis- 
pleasure. 


12 But thou, O Lorp, shalt endure for ever; 

And thy remembrance unto all generations. 

Thou shalt arise, avd have mercy upon Zion : 

For the time to favour her, yea, the set time, is come. 

For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 

And favour the dust thereof. 

So the heathen shall fear the name of the Lorp, 

And all the kings of the earth thy glory. 

When the Lorp shall build up Zion, 

He shall appear in his glory. 

He will regard the prayer of the destitute, 

And not despise their prayer. 

18 This shall be written for the generation to come: 
And the people which shall be created shall praise the 

Lorp. 


13 
14 
15 
16 


17 


19 For he hath looked down from the height of his sanctuary, 


From heaven did the Lorp behold the earth ; 
To hear the groaning of the prisoner ; 

‘lo loose those that are appointed to death; 
To declare the name of the Lorp in Zion, 
And his praise in Jerusalem ; 

When the people are gathered together, 

And the kingdoms, to serve the Lorn. 


Many exceeding great and precious comforts are here thought of, and mus~ 
tered up to balance the foregoing complaints, for ‘unto the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness,” so that though they are cast down they are not 
in despair. It is bad with the psalmist himself, bad with the people of God, 
but he bath many considerations to revive himself with. 

First. We are dying creatures, and our interests and comforts dying, but 
God is an everliving, everlasting God; ver. 12, ‘‘ My days are like a shadow ;” 
there is no remedy, night is coming upon me; but “thou, O Lord, shalt endure 
for ever.” Our life is transient, but thine is permanent; our friends die, but 
our God dies not; what threatened us cannot touch him; our names will be 
written in the dust, and buried in oblivion, but “thy remembrance shall be 
unto all generations,” to the end of time, nay, to eternity, thou shalt be known 
and honoured. A good man loves God better than himself, and therefore can 
balance his own sorrow and death with the pleasing thought of the unchange- 
able blessedness of the Eternal Mind. God endures for ever, his church’s 
faithful patron and protector; and his honour and perpetual remembrance 
being very much bound up in her interests, we may be confident that they shall 
not be neglected. 

Secondly. Poor Zion is now in distress, but there will come a time for her 
relief and succour; ver. 13, “ Thou shalt arise, and have mercy upon Zion.” The 
hope of deliverance is built upon the goodness of God, “ Thou wilt have mercy 
upon Zion,” for she is become an object of thy pity; and upon the power of 
God, “ Thou shalt arise, and have mercy,” shalt stir up thyself to do it, shalt do it 
in contempt of all the opposition made by the church’s enemies; “ the zeal of 
the Lord of hosts shall do this.” And that which is very encouraging is, that 
there is a time set for the deliverance of tiie church, which not only will come 
some time, but will come at the time appointed, the time which Infinite Wisdom 
hath appointed, and therefore it is the best time; and which Eternal Truth has 
fixed it to, and therefore it is a certain time, and shall not be forgotten or 
farther adjourned. At the end of seventy years the time to favour Zion, by 
delivering her from the daughter of Babylon, was. to come, and at length it did 
come. Zion was now in ruins, that is, the temple that was built in the eity of 
David: the favouring of Zion is the building of it up again, as it is explained 
ver. 16. ‘This is expected from the favour of God; that will set all to rights, 
and nothing but that, and therefore Daniel prays, Dan. ix. 17, “‘ Cause thy face 
to shine upon thy sanctuary, which is desolate.” And the building up of Zion 
is as great a favour to any people us they can desire. No blessing more desir- 
able to a ruined state than the restoring and re-establishing of their church 
privileges. Now this is here wished for and longed for, 

1. Because it would be a great rejoicing to Zion’s friends; ver. 14, “ Thy ser- 
vants take pleasure” even “in the stones” of the temple, though they were 
thrown down and scattered, “and favour the dust,” the very rubbish and ruins 
of it. Observe here, That when the temple was ruined, yet the stoues of it 
were to be had for a new building, and there were those who encouraged 
themselves with that, for they hada favour even for the dust of it. ‘Those that 
truly love the church of God, love it when it is in afHiction as well as when it is 
in prosperity ; and it is a good ground to hope that God will favour the ruins of 
Zion, when (e puts it into the heart of his people to favour them, and to shew 
that they do so by their prayers and by their endeavours; as it is also a good 
plea with God for mercy for Zion, that there are those who are so affectionately 
concerned for her, and are “ waiting for the salvation of the Lord.” 

2. Because it would have a good influence upon Zion’s neighbours, ver. 5. It 
will be a happy means perhaps of their conversion, however of their conviction; 
for “so the heathen shall fear the name of the Lord,” shall have high thoughts 
of him and of his people, and even the kings of the earth shall be affected with 
his glory. ‘They shall have better thoughts of the church of God than they 
have had, when God by his providence thus puts an honour upon it. ‘They 
shall be afraid of doing any thing against it when they see God taking its part; 
nay, they shall say, “ We will go with you, for we have seen that God is with 

ou,” Zee. viii. 23: thus it is said, Fst. viii. 17, that ‘many of the people of the 
fand became Jews, for the fear of the Jews fell upon them.” 

3. Because it would redound to the honour of Zion’s God; ver. 16, “ When 
the Lord shall build up Zion.” They take it for granted it will be done, for God 
himself hath undertaken it, and “he shall then appear in his glory;” and for 
that reason all that have made his glory their highest eud, desire it and pray 
for it. Note, The edifying of the church will be the glorifying of God, and 
therefore we may be assured it will be done in the set time. ‘hey that pray 
in faith, ‘Father, glorify thy name,” may receive the same answer to that 

rayer which was given to Christ himself by a voice from heaven, “L have 
bot sloritied it, and I will glorify it yet again,” though now fora time it may 
be eclipsed. j ; 

Thirdly. The prayers of God’s people now seem to be slighted, and no notice 
taken of them, but they will be reviewed, and greatly encouraged ; ver. 17 
‘He will regard the prayer of the destitute.” 1t was said, ver. 16, that God 
will appear in his glory, such a glory as Kings themselves shall stand in awe 
of, ver. 15. When great men appear in their glory, they are apt to look with 
disdain upon the poor that apply themselves to them, but the great God will 
not do so. Observe, 1. he meanness of the petitioners, they are the destitute ; 
it is an elegant word that is here used, which signifies the heath in the wilder- 
ness, a low shrub or bush, like the hyssop of the wall. ‘They are supposed to 
be in a low and broken state, enriched with spiritual Gm ye o but destitute of 
temporal good things: the poor, the weak, the desolate, the stripped; thus 
variously is the word rendered; or it may signify that low and broken spirit 
which God looks for in all that draw nigh to him, and which he will graciously 
look upon. ‘This will bring them to their knees. Destitute people should be 
praying people, 1 Zim. v. 5. 2. The favour of God to them, notwithstanding 
their meanness. He will regard their prayer, and will look at, will peruse their 
petition, 2 Chr. vi. 40, and he will not despise their prayer. More is implied 
than is expressed. He will value it, and be well pleased with it, and will return 
an answer of peace to it, which is the greatest honour that can be put upon it. 
But it is thus expressed because others despise their praying; they themselves 
fear God will despise it; and he was thought to despise it while their affiiction 
was prolonged, and their prayers lay unauswered. When we consider our own 
meanness and vileness, our darkness and deadness, and manifold detects in our 
prayers, we have cause to suspect that our prayers will be received with dis 
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were not,” and the Arabic is similar. Jerome took the same reading 
as the Chaldee, and we regard it as the more natural. : 

ci. 1. By “mercy and judgment” some understand the different 
aspects in which the psalmist would display himself to the good and 

bad. 
i = 2. Some render “I will act wisely in a perfect way when thou 
shalt ccmeto me.” ‘This gives good sense. ‘The psalmist will do all 
he vows if God abides with him. 


ci. 8. “ Wicked thing” in the Hebrew is “thing of Belial,’ as in 
Psa. xli. 8, where it means, as here, something wicked, or wickedness. 

ci. 8. “The city of the Lord” is Jerusalem, although it might 
represent the community of Israel. 

cii. Title. This title appears almost the same in the Septuagint, 
The author is unknown, but the date almost certainly is that of the 
exile to Babylon. 

cii. 3. “My bones are burned as an hearth:” we think this means 
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Gain in heaven; but we are here assured of the contrary, for we have an Advo- 
cate with the Father, and are under grace, not under the law. ‘This instance 
of God’s favour to his praying people, though they are destitute, will be a 
lasting encouragement to prayer; ver. 18, “ This shall be written for the gene- 
ration to come,” that none may despair, though they be destitute, nor think 
their prayers forgotten because they have not an answer to them presently. 
Others’ experiences should be our encouragements to seek unto God, and trust 
in him. And if we have the comfort of others’ experiences it is fit we should 
ive God the glory of them: “ The people which shall be created shall praise the 
ord,” for what he hath done both for them and for their predecessors; many 
that are now unborn, by reading the history of the church, shall be wrought 
upon to turn proselytes. he people that shall be created anew by Divine 
race, that are a kind of firstfruits of his creatures, shall praise the Lord for 
nis answers to their prayers when they were more destitute. 
Fourthly. The prisoners under condemnation unjustly seem as sheep ap- 
pointed for the slaughter, but care shall be taken for their discharge ; ver. 19, 20, 
‘God hath looked down from the height of his sanctuary, from heaven,” where 
he hath prepared his throne, that high place, that holy lace : thence “did the 
Lord behold the earth,” for it is a place of prospect, and nothing on this earth 
is or can be hid from his all-seeing eye. e looks down not to take a view of 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, but to do acts of grace, “to 
hear the groaning of the prisoners,” which we would desire to be out of the 
hearing of; and not only to hear them, but to help them, “to loose those that 
are appointed to death,” then when there is but a step between them and it. 
Some understand it of the release of the Jews out of their captivity in Babylon; 
God heard their groaning there as he did when they were in Egypt, £2. iii. 7, 9, 
and came down to deliver them. God takes notice not only of the prayers of 
his afflicted people, which are the language of grace, but even of their groans, 
which are the language of nature. See the Divine pity, in hearing the prisoners’ 
groans, and the Divine power, in loosing the prisoners’ bonds; even when they 
are appointed to death, and are pinioned and double shackled: we have an 
instance in Peter, Acts xii. 6. : : 
Such instances as these of the Divine condescension and compassion will 
help, 1. “To declare the name of the Lord in Zion,” and to make it appear 
that he answers his name which he himself proclaimed, “The Lord God, 
gracious and merciful;” and this declaration of his name in Zion shall be the 
matter of his praise in Jerusalem, ver. 21. If God by his providences declare 
his name, we must by our acknowledgments of them declare his praise, which 
ought to be the echo of his name. God will discharge his people that were 
prisoners and captives in Babylon, “that they may declare his name in Zion,” 
the place he has chosen to put his name there, and his praise in Jerusalem, 
at their return thither. In the land of their captivity they could not sing the 
songs of Zion, Ps. exxxvii. 3, 4, and therefore God brought them again to 
Jerusalem that they might sing them there. For this end God gives liberty 
from bondage; ‘Bring my soul out of prison, that I may praise thy name,” 
Ps. exlii. 7; and life from the dead, “Let my soul live, and it shall praise 
thee,” Ps. cxix. 175. 2. They will help to draw in others to the worship of 
God; ver. 22, “when the people of God are gathered together at Jerusalem,” 
(as they were after their return out of Babylon,) many out_of the kingdoms 
joined with them “to serve the Lord.” This was fulfilled, Ezr. vi. 21, where 
we find that not only the children of Israel that were come out of captivity, but 
many that had “separated themselves to them from among the heathen,” did 
“keep the fast of unleavened bread with joy.” But it may look farther, at the 
conversion of the Gentiles to the faith of Christ in the latter days. Christ has 
proclaimed liberty to the captives, and the craigs the prison to them that 
were bound, that they may declare the name of the Lord in the Gospel church, 
in which Jews and Gentiles shall unite. 


23 He weakened my strength in the way ; 
He shortened my days. [days: 
24 I said, O my God, take me not away in the midst of my 
Thy years are throughout all generations. 
25 Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth : 
And the heavens are the work of thy hands 
26 They shall perish, but thou shalt endure : 
Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment ; 
As a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
27 But thou art the same, [changed : 
And thy years shall have no end. 
28 The children of thy servants shall continue, 
And their seed shall be established before thee. 


We may here observe, 

First. The imminent danger that, the Jewish church was in of being quite 
extirpated and cut off by the captivity in Babylon; ver. 23, “ He weakened my 
strength in the way.” ‘They were for many ages in the way to the performance 
of the great promise made to their fathers concerning the Messiah, longing as 
much for it as ever a traveller did to be at his journey’s end. The legal institu- 
tions led them in the way ; but when the ten tribes were lost in Assyria, and 
the two almost lost in Ba’ ety the strength of that nation was weakened, and 
in all appearance its days shortened, for they said “ our hope is lost, we are cut 
off for our parts,” Hze. xxxvii. 11; and then what comes of the promise that 
Shiloh should arise out of Judah, the star out of Jacob, and the Messiah out of 
the family of David? If these fail, the promise fails. This the psalmist speaks 
of as in his own person, and it is very applicable to two of the common afHic- 
tions of this time: 1. To be sickly; bodily distempers soon weaken our 
strength in the way, make the keepers of the house to tremble, and the strong 
men to bow themselves. 2. ‘T'o be short-lived; where the former is felt, this 
is feared. When in the midst of our days, according to a course of nature, our 
strength is weakened, what can we expect, but that “the number of our months 
should be cut off in the midst,” and what should we do but provide accord- 
ingly? We must own God's hand in it, for in his hand our strength and our 
times are; and must reconcile it to his love, for it has often been the lot of those 
that have used their strength well, yet to have it weakened ; and of those who 
could very ill be spared, yet to have their days shortened. 

Secondly. A prayer for the continuance of it; ver. 24, “ O my God, take me 
not away in the midst of my days.” Let not this poor church be cut off in the 
midst of the days assigned it by the promise; let it not be cut off till the 
Messiah is come; “ Destroy it not, for that blessing is in it,” Jsa. Ixv. 8. It is 
a criminal, but for the sake of that blessing which is in her, she pleads for a 
reprieve. This is “a prayer for the afflicted,” and which with submission to the 


“as if on fire,” though it must be owned that our version gives a 
striking comparison—my bones are like the stones of a fire-place, 
always burning, though not consumed and destroyed. 

cii. 4. “ My heart is stricken like grass and withers:” just as the 
grass is sun-struck and withers, so grief smites my heart, and it 
languishes. ; 

cii. 11. For “ declineth”’ we should read “lengthens” or “extends,” 
which is a more correct version. 
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will of God we may in faith put up, that God would not “take us away in the 
midst of our days;” but that if it be his will, he would spare us to do him 
farther service, and to be made riper for heaven. 

Thirdly. A plea to enforce this prayer taken from the eternity of the Messiah 
promised, ver. 25—27. The apostle quotes these verses, Heb. i. 10—12; and 
tells us, “ He saith this to the Son,” and in that exposition we must acquiesce. It 
is very comfortable, in reference to all the changes that pass over the church, 
and all the dangers it is in, that “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to day, 
and for ever.” “Thy years are throughout all generations,” and cannot be 
shortened. As it is likewise comfortable in reference to the decay and death 
of our own bodies, and the removal of our friends from us, that God is an ever- 
living God, and therefore, if he be ours, in him we may have everlasting cum- 
solation. In this plea observe how, to illustrate the eternity of the Creator, he 
compares it with the mutability of the creature, for it is God’s sole prerogative 
to be unchangeable. 

1. God made the world, and therefore had a being before it from eternity ; 
the Son of God, the eternal Word, made the world. It is expressly said, “ A ii 
things were made by him, and without him was not any thing made that was 
made ;” and, “therefore the same was in the beginning ” from eternity “ with 
God, and was God,” Jno. i. 1—3; Col. i. 16; Eph. iii. 9; Heb.i. 2. Earth and 
heaven, and the hosts of both, include the universe and its fulness, and these 
derive their being from God by his Son; ver. 25, “Of old hast thou laid the’ 
foundation of the earth,” that is founded on the seas, and on the floods, and 
yet it abideth; much more shall the church which is built upon a rock. 
“The heavens are the work of thy hands,” and by thee are all their motions 
and influences directed; God is therefore the fountain, not only of all being, 
but of all power and dominion. See how fit the great Redeemer is to be 
intrusted with all power both in heaven and in earth, since he himself, as 
Creator of both, perfectly knows both, and is entitled to both. 

2. God will unmake the world again, and therefore shall havea being to 
eternity ; ver. 26, 27, “ They shall perish,” for “thou shalt change them,” by the 
same almighty power that made them; and therefore, no doubt, “thou shalt 
endure; thou art the same.” God and the world, Christ and the creature, are 
rivals for the innermost and uppermost place in the soul of man, the immortal 
soul; now what is here said, one would think, were enough to decide the 
controversy presently, and to determine us for God and Christ. For, Ist. A 
poses in the creature is fading and dying ; “ They shall perish,” they will not 
ast so long as we shall last; the day is coming when “the earth and all the 
works that are therein shall be burnt up ;” and then what will become of those 
that have laid up their treasure in it? Heaven and earth “shall wax old as a 

arment,” not by a gradual decay ; but when the set time comes, they shall be 
aid aside like an old garment that we have no more occasion for. “As a 
vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed; ” not annihilated, but 
altered it may be, so as that they shall not be at all the same, but “new heavens 
and a new earth.” See God’s sovereign dominion over heaven and earth; he can 
change them as he pleaseth, and when he pleaseth, and the constant changes 
they are subject to in the revolutions of day and night, summer and winter, are 
earnests of their last and final change, when the heavens and time (which they 
measure) shall be no more. 2nd. A portion in God is bee and everlasting ; 
for “thou art the same,” subject to no change, ‘and thy years have no en ha 
ver. 27. Christ will be the same in the performance that he was in the pro- 
mise; the same to his church in captivity that he was to his church at liberty. 
J.et not the church fear the nce ee of her strength or the shortening of 
her days, while Christ himself is both her strength and her life, and he is the 
same; and hath said, “ Because I live ye shall live also.” Christ came in the 
fulness of time, and set up his kingdom, in spite of the power of the Old Tes- 
tament Babylon, and he will keep it up in spite of the power of the New 
Testament Babylon. 

tig eh A comfortable assurance of an answer to this prayer ; ver. 28, 
“The children of thy servants shall continue.” Since Christ is the same, the 
church shall continue from one generation to another. From the eternity of the 
Head we may infer the sabe! of the body, though often weak and distem- 

ered, and even at death’s door. They that hope to wear out the saints of the 

Jost High will be mistaken. Christ’s servants shall have children; those 
children shall have a seed, that is, a succession of professing people. The 
church as well as the world is under the influence of that blessing, “ Be fruitful 
and multiply.”” These children shall continue, not in their own persons, by 
reason of death, but in their seed, which shall be established before bods that is, 
in his service, and by his grace. The entail of religion shall not be eut off while 
the world stunds; but as one generation of aed eople passeth away, another 
shall come, and thus the throne of Christ shall endure. 
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This psalm calls more for devotion than exposition; it is a most excellent psalm of 
praise, and of general use, The psalmist, I. Stirs up himself and his own soul to 
praise God, ver. 1, 2, for his favour to him in particular, ver. 3—5, to the church in 
general, and to all good men, to whom he is and will be just, and kind, and con- 
stant, ver. 6—18, and for his government of the world, ver. 19. II. He desires the 
assistance of the holy angels and all the works of God in praising him, ver. 20—22. 
In singing this psalm we must in a special manner get our hearts affected with the 
goodness of God, and enlarged in love and thankfulness, 


A Psalm of David. 


LESS the Lorp, O my soul: * 

And all that is within me, ddess his holy name. 
Bless the Lorp, O my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits : 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 
Who healeth all thy diseases ; 
Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; [cies ; 
Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mer- 
Who satisfieth thy mouth with good ¢hings ; 
So that thy youth is renewed like the eagle's. 


David is here communing with his own heart; and he is no fool that thus 
talks to himself, and excites his own soul to that which is good. bserve, 

First. How he stirs ve himself to the duty of praise, ver. 1, 2, 1. It is the 
Lord that is to be blessed and spoken well of, for he is the fountain of all good, 
whatever are the channel or cisterns. It is to his name, his noly name, that 
we are to consecrate our praise, giving thanks at the remembrance of his holi- 


cii. 12—22. A catalogue of hopes follows the list of sorrows 
occupying the previous verses. In the enumeration of his troubles 
the psalmist is intensely personal, probably because it was meant 
that every Israelite who used the psalm should make the national _ 
calamity and grief his own. Here, however, the speaker never 
appears in his individual character, probably because the hope of the 
people was common to them all. “The Lord will have compassion 
upon Zion, because the appointed time to do so is come.” This 
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ness. 2. It is the soul that is to be employed in blessing God, and all that is 
within us. We make nothing of our religious performances if we do not make 
heart-work of them; if that which is within us, nay, if all that is within us be 
not engaged in them, The work requires the inward man, the whole man, and 
all little enough. 3. In order to our return of praises to God, there must be 
a grateful remembrance of the mercies we have received from him. “Forget 
not all his benefits.” If we do not give thanks for them, we do forget them, 
and that is unjust as well as unkind; since in all God's favours there is so much 
that is memorable. O my soul! to thy shame be it spoken, thou hast forgotten 
many of his benefits; but sure thou wilt not forget them all, for thou shouldest 
not have forgotten any. 

Sg NE ow he furnisheth himself with abundant matter for praise, and 
that which is very affecting; Come, my soul, consider what God has done for 


ee. 

1, He hath pardoned thy sins, ver. 3. He hath forgiven and doth forgive all 
thine iniquities. This is mentioned first, because by the pardon of sin that is 
taken away which kept good things from us, and we are restored to the favour 
of God, which bestows good things on us. Think what the provocation was, 
it was iniquity, and yet pardoned; how many the provocations were, and yet 
all pardoned; he hath forgiven all our trespasses. It is a continued act; he is 
still forgiving, as we are still sinning and repenting. 

2. He hath cured thy sickness. The corruption of nature is the sickness of 
the soul, it is its disorder, and threatens its death. This is cured in sanctifica- 
tion; when sin is mortified, the disease is healed; though complicated, it is all 
healed. Our crimes were capital, but God saves our lives by pardoning them; 
our diseases were mortal, but God saves our lives by healing them. These two 
iy together, for “as for God his work is perfect,” and not done by the halves; if 

xod take away the guilt of sin by pardoning mercy, he will break the power of 
it vd renewing grace. Where 
made sanctification, } Cor. i. 30. 

3. He hath rescued thee from danger. A man may be in peril of life, not only 
by his crimes or his diseases, but by the power of his enemies; and therefore, 
here also we experience the Divine goodness: “who redeemed thy life from 
destruction,” ver. 4, from the destroyer; from hell, (so the Chaldee;) from the 
second death. The redemption of the soul is precious, we cannot compass it, 
and therefore are the more indebted to Divine grace that has wrought it out, 
to him who hath obtained eternal redemption for us: see Job xxxili. 24, 28. 

4. He hath not only saved thee from death and ruin, but has made thee truly 
and completely happy, with honour, pleasure, and long life. Ist. He hath given 
thee true honour, and great honour, no less than a crown; “He crowneth 
thee with his lovingkindness and tender mercies ;” and what greater dignity is 
a poor soul capable of, than to be advanced into the love and favour of God? 
¢ This honour have all his saints.” What is the crown of glory but God’s 
favour? 2nd. He hath given thee true pleasure; he “satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things,” ver. 5; and it is only the favour and she of God that can give 
satisfaction to a soul, can suit its capacities, supply it needs, and answer its 
desires. Nothing but Divine wisdom can undertake to fill its treasures, 
Pr. viii. 21; other things will surfeit but not satiate, Hcc!. vi 7; Jsa. lv. 2. 
3rd. He hath given thee a prospect and pledge of long life; “Thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s.” The eagle is long-lived, and, as naturalists say, 
when she is near a hundred years old, casts all her feathers, (as indeed she 
changes them in a great measure every year at moulting-time,) and fresh ones 
come, so that she becomes young again. When God by the graces and com- 
forts of his Spirit recovers his people from their decays, and fills them with 
new life and joy, which is to them an earnest of eternal life and joy, then they 
may be said to return to the days of their youth, Job xxxiii. 25, 


6 The Lorp executeth righteousness and judgment 
For all that are oppressed. 
7 He made known his ways unto Moses, 
His acts unto the children of Israel. : 
8 The Lorp és merciful and gracious, 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy 
9 He will not always chide : 
Neither will he keep Ais anger for ever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; 
Nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 
11 For as the heaven is high above the earth, 
So great is his mercy toward them that fear him 
As far as the east is from the west, 
So far hath he removed our transgressions from us. 
Like as a father pitieth 42s children, 
So the Lorp pitieth them that fear him. 
For he knoweth our frame ; 
He remembereth that we are dust. 
As for man, his days are as grass : 
As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone ; 
And the place thereof shall know it no more. 
But the mercy of the Lorp is from everlasting to ever 
lasting upon them that fear him, 
And his righteousness unto children’s children ; 
18 To such as keep his covenant, [them. 
And to those that remember his commandments to do 


Hitherto the psalmist had only looked back upon his own experiences, and 
thence fetched matter for praise; here he looks abroad and takes notice of 
his favour to others also, for in them we should rejoice, and give thanks for 
them; all the saints being fed at a common tuble, and sharing in the same 
Oe ruly God is good to all; ver. 6, ‘ Ho execnteth righteousness and 


hrist is made righteousness to any soul, he is 


| to expect from him; so 


judgment,” not oniy for his own people, but “for all that are oppressed; fot 
even in common providence he is the patron of wronged innocency, and one way 
or other will plead the cause of those that are injured against their oppressors. 
It is his honour to humble the proud, and help the helpless. 

Secondly. He is in a special manner good to Israel, to every Israelite indeed, 
that is of a clean and upright heart. 

1. He hath revealed himself and his grace to us; ver. 7, “ He made known his 
ways unto Moses,” and by him “his acts to the children of Israel ;” not only 


| by his rod to those who then lived, but by his pen to succeeding ages. Note, 


Divine revelation is one of the first and greatest of Divine favours with which 
the church is blessed; for God reduceth us to himself by revealing himself to 
us; and gives us all good by giving us knowledge. He hath made known his 
acts and his ways, that is, his nature, and the methods of his dealing with the 
children of men, that they may know both what to conceive of him, and what 

0 yr. Hammond. Or, by his ways we may understand 
his precepts, the way which he requires us to walk in; and by his acts, or 
designs,’ as the word signifies, his promises and purposes what to do with us. 
Thus fairly doth God deal with us. 

2. He hath never been rigorous and severe with us, but always tender, full 
of compassion, and ready to forgive. 1st. It is in his nature to be so; ver. 8, 
“The Lord is merciful and gracious.” This was his way which he made known 
unto Moses at mount Horeb, when he thus proclaimed his name, Hx. xxxiy. 6, 7, 
in answer to Moses’ request, Ex. xxxiii. 13, “1 beseech thee shew me thy way, 
that I may know thee.” It is my way, saith God, to pardon sin. First. He is 
not soon angry; ver. 8,he is “slow to anger,” not extreme to mark what we do 
amiss, nor ready to take advantage against us. He bears long with those that 
are very provoking, defers punishing that he may give space to repent, and 
doth not speedily execute the sentence of his law. And he could not be thus 
slow to anger if he were not plenteous in mercy, the very Father of mercies. 
Secondly. He is not long angry; for, ver. 9, “ He will not always chide,” though 
we always offend, and deserve chiding. Though he signify his displeasure 
against us for our sins by the rebukes of providence, and the reproaches of our 
own consciences, and thus cause grief; yet he will have compassion, and will 
not always keep us in pain and terror, no, not for our sins, but, after the spirit 
of bondage, will give the spirit of adoption. How unlike are those to God who 
always chide, who take every occasion to chide, and never know when to take 
up! What would become of us, if God should deal so with us? “He will not 
keep his anger for ever” against his own people, but will gather them with 
everlasting mercies, Jsa. liv. 8; lvii. 16. 2nd. We have found him so. We, for 
our parts, must own, that “ He hath not dealt with us after our sins,” ver. 10. 
The Scripture saith a great deal of the mercy of God, and we may all set to our 
seal that it is true; that we have experienced it. If he had not been a God of 
patience we had been in hel! long ago; but He hath not “rewarded us after 
our iniquities ;” so they will say who know what sin deserves. He has not 
inflicted the “ny phe? which we have merited, nor deprived us of the comforts 
which we have forfeited ; which should make us think the worse and not the 
better of sin; for God’s patience should lead us to repentance, Rom. ii. 4, 

3. He hath pardoned our sins; not only mine iniquity, ver. 3, but our trans- 
gressions, ver. 12. Though it is of our own benefit by the pardoning merey 
of God that we are to take the comfort, yet of the benefit others have by it 
we must give him the glory. Observe, Ist. The transcendent riches of God’s 
mercy; ver. 1], “ As the heaven is high above the earth,” so high that the earth 
is but a point to the vast expanse; so God’s mercy is above the merits of those 
that fear him most; so much above and beyond them that there is no proportion 
at all between them. The greatest performances of man’s duty cannot demand 
the least tokens of God’s favour as a debt, and therefore all the seed of Jacob 
will join with him in owning themselves less than the least of all God’s mercies, 
Gen. xxxii. 10. . Observe, God’s mercy is thus “great towards them that fear 
him,” not towards them that trifle with him. We must fear the Lord and his 
goodness. 2nd, The fulness of his pardons, an evidence of the riches of his 
mercy; ver. 12, “ As far as the east is from the west,” (which two quarters of 
the world are of greatest extent, because all known and inhabited, and there- 
fore geographers that way reckon their longitudes,) “so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us,” so that they shall never be laid to our charge, nor 
rise up in judgment against us. The sins of believers shall be remembered 
no more, shall not be mentioned unto them; they shall be sought for and not 
found. If we thoroughly forsake them, God will thoroughly forgive them, 

-4. He hath pitied our sorrows, ver. 13, 14. Observe, Ist. Whom he pities ; 
“Them that fear him;” that is, all good people who in this world may become 
objects of pity upon account of the grievances which they are not only born 
but born again to. Or it may be understood of those who have not yet received 
the spirit of adoption, but are yet trembling at his word; those he pities, 
Jer. xxxi. 18, 20. 2nd. How he pities ; “‘ As a father pities his children ;” and doth 
them good as there is occasion. God is a father to them that fear him, and 
owns them for his children, and he is tender of them as afather. The father 
pities his children that are weak in knowledge, and instructs them; pities them 
when they are froward, and bears with them; pities them when they are sick, 
and comforts them, /sa. Ixvi. 13; when they are fallen, and helps them up again ; 
when they have offended, and, upon their submission, forgives them; when the 
are wronged, and rights them. Thus “the Lord pities them that fear him.” 
3rd. Why he pities; “ For he knoweth our frame.” He has reason to know our 
frame, for he framed us, and having himself made man of the dust, “ he remem- 
bers that he is dust,” net only by constitution but by sentence; “Dust thou 
art.” He considers the frailty of our bodies, and the folly of our souls, how 
little we can do, and expects accordingly from us; how little we can bear, and 
lays accordingly upon us; in all which appears the tenderness of his com- 

assion. 
. 5. He hath perpetuated his covenant mercy, and therefore provided relief 
for our frailty, ver. 15—18. See here, |st. How short man’s life is, and of what 
uncertain continuance. ‘The lives even of great men and good men are so, and 
neither their greatness nor their goodness can alter the property of them. “As 
for man, his days are as grass,” which grows out of the earth, rises but a little 
way above it, and soon withers and returns to it again: see Tsa. x1. 6,7. Man 
in his best estate seems somewhat more than grass; he flourishes and looks gay; 

et then he is but like a flower of the field, which, though distinguished a little 
rom the grass, will wither with it. The flower of the garden is commonly more 
choice and valuable, and though in its own nature withering, yet will last the 
longer for its being sheltered the garden wall, and the gardener’s care; but 
the flower of the field (to which life is here compared) is not only withering 
in itself, but exposed to the cold blasts, and liable to be cropped and trodden on 
by the beasts of the field. Man’s life is not oS wasting of itself, but its period 
may be anticipated by a thousand accidents. When the flower is in its perfec- 
tion, a blasting ‘wind, unseen, unlooked-for, passeth over it and it is gone; it 
hangs the head, drops the leaves, dwindles into the ground again, and the place 
thereof, which was proud of it, now knows it no more. Such a thing is man: 
God considers it, and pities him; let him consider it himself, and be humble, 
dead to this world, and thoughtful of another. 2nd. How long and lasting 
God’s mercy is to his people, ver. 17, 18. It will continue we than their 
lives, and will survive their present state. Observe, First. The description 
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remarkable utterance in verse 13 seems to denote that the original 
occasion of this psalm was the close of the captivity of Babylon. 
The time for restoration was come; that was the first ground of 
assurance, and the attitude of the people supplied a second. Some 
difficulty has been felt about the order of thought in verses 15-17, 
but it may easily be removed if the punctuation 1s altered, and the 
version worded as follows: “And the Gentiles shall fear the name of 
- the Lord, and all kings of the earth (shall fear) thy glory, when the 


Lord buildeth Zion, appeareth in his glory, respecteth the prayer of 
the destitute, and despiseth not their prayer.” Verse 18 expresses 
an intention or a persuasion—i.e., either the writer intends to record 
the Lord’s intervention, or he is persuaded that it will be recorded, 
The things to be commemorated appear to be summed up in verses 
19—22, the first of which needs a little different translation: “when 
he hath looked down from the height of his sanctuary, the Lord from 
heaven hath looked on earth.” ss 
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ef those to whom this mercy belongs. ‘They are such as fear God; that is, 
are truly religious from a principle. 1st. They live a life of faith; for they keep 
God’s covenant; having taken hold of it, they keep hold of it, fast hold, and 
will not let it go. They keep it as a treasure, keep it as their portion, and would 
not for all the world part with it, for it is their life. 2nd. They live a life 
of obedience; they “remember his commandments to do them,” else they do 
not keep his covenant. Those only shall have the benefit of God’s promises 
that didke conscience of his precepts. See who they are that have a good 
memory, as well as a good understanding, Ps. cxi. 10, those that remember 
God’s commandments, not to talk of them, but to do them, and to be ruled by 
them. Secondly. The continuance of the mercy which belongs to such as 
these. I¢ will last them longer than their lives on earth, and therefore they 
need not be troubled though their lives be short. since death itself will be no 
abridgement, no infringement of their bliss. God’s mercy is better than life; 
for it will outlive it. Ist. To their souls, which are immortal, to them “the 
mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting;” from everlasting in the 
counsels of it, to everlasting in the consequences of it; in their election before 
the world was, and their glorification when this world shall be no more; for 
they are predestinated to the inheritance, Eph. i. 11, and “look for the mere 
of the Lord, the Lord Jesas, unto eternal life.” 2nd. To their seed, whic 
shall be kept up to the end of time, Ps. cii. 28. His righteousness, the truth 
of his promise, unto childrens children, provided they tread in the steps of their 
predecessors’ piety, and keep his covenant as they did, then shall mercy be pre- 
served to them even to a thousand generations. 


19 The Lorp hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; 
And his kingdom ruleth over all. 

20 Bless the Lorn, ye his angels, * 
That excel in strength, that do his commandments, 
Hearkening unto the voice of his word. 

21 Bless ye the Lorp, all ye his hosts ; 
Ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure. 

22 Bless the Lorp, all his works 
In all places of his dominion : 
Bless the Lorp, O my soul. 


Here is, First. The doctrine of universal providence laid down, ver. 19. He | 
hath secured the happiness of his pecnliar people by promise and covenant; | 


but the order of mankind and the world in general he secures by common pro- 
vidence. The Lord hath a throne of his own, a throne of glory, a throne of 
forentinent He that made all rules all, and both by a word of power. He 
iath prepared his throne, has fixed and established it, that it cannot be shaken. 
He has foreordained all the measures of his government, and doth all accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will. He has prepared it in the heavens, above 
us, and out of sight; for he holdeth back the face of his throne, and spreadeth 
a cloud upon it, Job xxvi. 9; yet can himself judge through the dark cloud 
Job xxii. 13. Hence the heavens are said to rule, Dan. iv. 26. And we are led 
to consider this by the influence which even the visible heavens have upon this 
earth, their dominion, Job xxxviii. 33; Gen. i. 16. But though God’s throne is 
in heaven, and there he keeps his court, and thither we are to direct. to him, 
“Our Father, which art in heaven,” yet “ms kingdom ruleth over all.” He takes 
cognizance of all the inhabitants, and all the affairs, of this lower world, and 
disposeth all persons and things according to the counsel of his will to his own 
giory; Dan. iv. 35, His kingdom ruleth over all kings, and all kingdoms, and 
from it there is no exempt jurisdiction. 

Secondly. The duty of universal praise inferred from it. If all are under 
God’s dominion, all must do him homage. 

1. Let the holy angels praise him; ver. 20, 21, “ Bless the Lord, ye his angels.” 
And again, “ Bless the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of his.” David had 
been stirring up himself and others to praise God, and here, in the close, he 
calls upon the angels to do it. Not as if they needed any excitement of ours 
to praise God, they do it continually; but thus he expresses his high thoughts 
of God, as worthy of the adorations of the holy angels; thus he quickens him- 
self and others to the duty, with this consideration,—that it is the work of 
angels; and comforts himself in reference to his own weakness and defect in 
the performance of this duty, that there is a world of holy angels who dwell 
in God’s house, and are still praising him. In short, the blessed angels are 
glorious attendants upon the blessed God. Observe, Ist. How well qualified 
they are for the post they are in. They are able; for they “ excel in strength;” 
they are‘ mighty in strength,’ so the word is. They are able to bring great things 
to pass, and to abide m their work without weariness; and they are as willing 
as they are able. They are willing to know their work; for they hearken to 
the voice of his word; they stand expecting commissions and instructions from 
their great Lord, and always behold his face, Mat. xviii. 10, that they may take 
the first intimation of his mind. They are willing to do their work; they do 
his commandments, ver. 20; they do his pleasure, ver. 21. They dispute not 
any Divine commands, but readily address themselves to the execution of them. 
Nor do they delay; but fly swiftly. ‘They do his commandments at hearing ;’ 
or, ‘as soon as they hear the voice of his word,’ so Dr. Hammond. “To obey 
is better than sacrifice ;” for angels obey, but do not sacrifice. 2nd. What their 
service is. ‘They are his angels, and ministers of his; His, for he made them 
and made them for himself; His, for he useth them, though he doth not need 
them; His, for he is their owner and lord; they belong to him, and he has them 
at his beck. All the creatures are his servants, but not as the angels that attend 
the presence of his glory. Soldiers and seamen, and all good subjects, serve 
the ioe: but not as the courtiers do, the ministers of state, and those of the 
household. First. The angels occasionally serve God in this lower world; 
they do his commandments, go on his errands, Dan. ix. 2), fight his battles, 
2 Kin. vi. 17, and minister for the good of his people, Heb. i. 14. Secondly, They 
continually praise him in the upper world; they began betimes to do it, 
Job xxxvili. 7; and it is still their business, from which they rest not day or 
night, Rev. iv. 8. It is God's glory that he hath such attendants; but more his 
glory that he neither needs them nor is benefited by them. ; tes 

2. Let all his works praise him; ver. 22, “ All in all places of his dominion ;” 
for because they are his works they are under his dominion, and they were made 
and are ruled, that they may be unto him for a name and a praise. “All his 
works;” that is, all the children of men in all parts of the world, let them all 
yraise God; yea, and the inferior creatures too, which are God’s works too. 
et them praise him objectively, though they cannot actually do it, Ps. cxlv. 10. 
Yet all this shall not excuse David from doing it, but rather excite him to do it 
the more cheerfully, that he might bear a part in this concert; for he concludes, 
© Bless the Lord, O my soul,” as he began, ver. 1. pigeons God, and giving him 
glory, must be the alpha and omega of all our services. e began with, “ Bless 
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the Lord, O my soul:” and when he had penned and sung this excellent h 

to his honour, he doth not say, ‘Now, O my soul, thou hast blessed the Lord, sit 
down and rest thee,’ but “ jess the Lord, O my soul,” yet more and more. 
When we have done never so much in the service of God, yet still we must stir 
up ourselves to do more. God’s praise is a subject that will never be exhausted> 
and therefore we must never think this work done till we come to heaven 
where it will be for ever in the doing. 


PSALM CIV. 


It is very probable that this psalm was penned by the same hand, and at the same 
time with the former; for as that ended this begins with “ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul,” and concludes with it too, ver. 35. The style indeed is somewhat different, 
because the matter is so. The scope of the foregoing psalm was to celebrate the 
goodness of God, and his tender mercy and compassion, to which a soft and sweet style 
was most agreeable: the scope of this is to celebrate his greatness and majesty and 
sovereign dominion, which ought to be done in the most stately lofty strains of 
poetry. David in the former psalm gave God the glory of his covenant-mercy and 
love to his own people; in this he gives him the glory of his works of creation and 
providence, his dominion over, and his bounty to, all the creatures. God is there praised 
as the God of grace, here as the God of nature. And this psalm is wholly bestowed on 
that subject; not as Ps. xix., which begins with it, but passeth from it to the consi- 
deration of the Divine law; not as Ps. viii., which speaks of this, but prophetically, 
and with an eye to Christ. This noble poem is thought by very competent judges, not 
only for piety and devotion (that is past dispute), but for flight of fancy, brightness of 
ideas, surprising turns, and all the beauties and ornaments of expression, far to excel 
any of the Greek and Latin poets upon any subject of this nature. Many great things 
the psalmist here gives God the glory of, I. The splendour of his majesty in the upper 
world, ver. 1—4. II. The creation of the sea and the dry land, ver. 5—9. III. 
The provision he makes for the maintenance of all the creatures according to their 
nature, ver. 10—18, and again, ver. 27, 28. IV. The regular course of the sun and 
moon, ver. 19—24. V. The furniture of the sea, ver. 25, 26. VI. God’s sovereign 
power over all the creatures, ver. 29—32. And lastly, he concludes with a pleasant and 
firm resolution to continue praising God, ver. 33—35; with which we should heartily 
join in singing this psalm. 


LESS the Lorp, O my soul. 
O Lorp my God, thou art very great ; 
Thou art clothed with honour and majesty. 
2 Who coverest thyself with light as vei/h a garment: 
Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain : 
3 Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot : 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind: 
4 Who maketh his angels spirits ; 
His ministers a flaming fire : 
5 Who laid the foundations of the earth, 
That it should not be removed for ever. 
6 Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment: 
The waters stood above the mountains. 
7 At thy rebuke they fled ; 
At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away 
8 They go up by the mountains; they go down by thi 
valleys 
Unto the place which thou hast founded for them. 
9 Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over ; 
That they turn not again to cover the earth. 


When we are addressing ourselves to =i religious service, we must stir up 
ourselves to take hold on God in it, Jsa. Ixiv. 7; so David doth here. Pgs: 
my soul, where art thou? What art thou thinking of ? Here is work to be 
done, good work, angels’ work, about it in good earnest, let all thy powers and 
faculties be engaged and employed in it. “ Bless the Lord, O mysoul!” In 
these verses, A ele Safe tein : 

First. The psalmist looks up to the Divine glory shining in the upper world, 
which, though it is one of the things not seen, yet faith is the evidence of it. 
With what reverence and holy awe doth he begin his meditation, with that 
acknowledgment, “O Lord my God, thou art very great.” And it is the joy 
of the saints that he that is their God is a great God. The grandeur of the 
prince is the pride and pleasure of all his good subjects. The majesty of God 
is here set forth by divers instances ; alluding to the figure which great princes 
in their public appearances covet to make; their eres page compared with his 
(even of the Eastern kings, who most affected pomp,) is but as the light of a 
glowworm compared with that of the sun when he goes forth in his strength. 
Princes appear great, - 

1. In their robes. And what are God’s robes? “Thou art clothed with 


| honour and majesty,” ver. 1. God is seen in his works; and those speak him 


infinitely wise and good, and all that is great. “Thou coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment,” ver. 2; “God is light,” 1 Jno. i.5; “The Father of 
lights,” Jas, i. 17; “He dwells in light,” 1 Zim. vi. 16. He clothes himself with 
it. The residence of his glory is in the highest heaven; that light which was 
created the first day, Gen. i. 3. Of all visible beings, light comes nearest to 
the nature of a spirit; and therefore with that God is pleased to cover himself, 
that is, to reveal himself under that similitude ;. as men are seen in the clothes 
with which they cover themselves,—and so only, for his face cannot be seen. 

2. In their palaces or pavilions, when they take the field, And what is God’s 
palace and his pavilion? He “stretcheth out the heayens like a curtain,” ver. 2; 
so he did at first, when he made the firmament, which in the Hebrew has its 


| name from its being expanded or stretched out, Gen. i. 7. He made it to divide 


the waters as a curtain divides between two apartments: so he doth still, he 
now “stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain;” that is, keeps them upon the 
stretch, and they “‘continue to this day according to his ordinance.” ‘The 
regions of the air are stretched out about the earth, like a curtain about a 
bed, to keep it warm, and drawn between us and the upper world to break 


its dazzling light; for though God covers himself with light, yet in compassioa 


cii. 23—28. These verses are a general rehearsal of the two chief 
sections of the psalm, beginning with sorrow and ending with 
confidence. The ancient versions of verse 23 especially differ from 
our own, and there are a few Hebrew copies with various readings, 
but our version may stand, Verses 25—27 contain a magnificent 
conception of God, the like whereof will not be found in ancient 
secular literature. F 

ciii. 5. The word rendered “mouth” is variously explained by 
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critics. Some understand it to mean the “heart” or “soul,” as the 
noblest part of man; others interpret it of “age,” as the Targum ; 
others again explain it of the “cheek,” and hence the “mouth.” On 
the whole, the meaning of “age,” that is, advancing yeais, seems 
oD Th ds “his added by the translators, t 
cili. 9, The words ‘ anger” are ed by the translators, 

develop the idea of the verb, The same has been correctly Hees 
Jer. iti, 5, 12. . rue 
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to. us he makes darkness his pavilion, thick clouds are a covering to him. The | 


vastness of this pavilion may lead us to consider how great, how very great, 
He is that fills heaven and earth. He hati his chambers, his upper rooms, so the 
word signifies; the beams whereof he lays in the waters, the waters that are 
above the firmament, ver. 3; as he has founded the earth upon the seas and 
floods, the waters beneath the firmament. Though air and water are fuid 
bodies, yet by the Divine power they are kept as tight and as firm in the place 
assigned them as a chamber is with beams and rafters. Liow great a God is he 
whose presence-chamber is thus reared, thus fixed! " 

3. In their coaches of state, and their stately horses, which add much to the 
magnificence of their entries. But God “ makes the clouds his chariots,” in 
which he rides strongly, swiftly, and far above out of the reach of opposition 
when at any time he will act by uncommon providences in the government. o 
this world. He descended in a cloud as in a chariot to mount Sinai to give 
the law; and to mount Tabor to proclaim the Gospel, Mut. xvii. 5; and he 
“ walketh” (a softly pace, indeed, yet stately,) “upon the wings of the wind:” 
see Ps. xviii. 10,11. He commands the winds, directs them as he pleaseth, and 
serves his own purposes by them, 

4. In their retinue, or train of attendants. And here also God is very great; 
for, ver. 4, “He maketh his angels spirits.” This is quoted by the apostle, 
Heb. i. 7, to prove the preeminence of Christ above the angels. The angels 
are here said to be his ange!s and his ministers, for they are under his dominion 
aud at his dispose. They are winds, and a flame of fire; that is, they appeare 
in wind and fire, so some; or they are swift as winds, and pure as flames; or 
he maketh them spirits, so the apostle quotes it. They are spiritual beings; 
and whatever vehicles they may have proper to their nature, it is certain the 
have not bodies as we have. Being spirits, they are so much the farther remove 
from the incumbrances of the human nature, and so much the nearer allied to 
the glories of the Divine nature; and they are bright, and quick, and ascending, 
as fire, as a flame of fire. In Ezekiel’s vision they ran and returned like a flas 
of lightning, Hze. i. 14. Thence they are called seraphim, ‘burners.’ Whatever 
they are, they are what God made them, what he still makes them; they derive 
their being from him, boring the being he gave them, are held in being by him, 
and he makes what use he pleaseth of them. 

Secondly. He looks down, and looks about, to the power of God shining 
in this lower world. He is not so taken up with the glories of his court as 
to neglect even the remotest of his territories; no, not the sea and dry land. 

1. He hath founded the earth, ver. 5. Though he has hung it upon nothing, 
Job xxvi. 2, (ponderibus librata suis,— balanced by its own weight) yet it is 
as immovable as if it had been laid upon the surest foundations. He hath built 
the earth upon her basis, so that though it has received a dangerous shock 
by the sin of man, and the malice of nell strikes at it, yet it shall not be 
removed for ever; that is, not till the end of time, when it must give way to the 
new earth. Dr. Hammond’s paraphrase of this is worth noting: ‘God has 


fixed so strange a place for the earth, that being a heavy body, one would think | 


it should fall every minute; and yet, which Way nopT es we would imagine it to 
stir, it must, contrary to the nature of such a body, fall upwards, and so can 
have no possible ruin, but by tumbling into heaven.’ 

2. He hath set bounds to the sea, for that also is his. 

Ist. He brought it within bounds in the creation, At first the earth (which, 
being the more ponderous body, would subside of course) was covered with the 
deep; ver. 6, “ The waters were above the mountains,” and so it was unfit to be 
as it was designed, an habitation for man; and therefore on the third day God 
said, “Let the waters under the heaven be patiiened unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear,” Gen.i.9. This command of God is here called his rebuke, 
as if he gave it because he was displeased that the earth was thus covered with 
water, and not fit for man to dwell on. Power weut along with this word; and 
therefore it is also called here the voice of his thunder, which is a mighty voice, 
and produceth strange effects, ver. 7. “At thy rebuke,” as if they were made 
pose that they were out of their place. “they fled, they hasted away;” they 
called, and not in vain, to the rocks and mountains to cover them. As it is 
said on another occasion, Ps. Ixxvii. 16, “The waters saw thee, O God, the 
waters saw thee, they were afraid.” ven those fluid bodies received the 
impression of God’s terror. But “ was the Lord displeased against the rivers ?” 
No; it was “for the salvation of his people,” Hab. iii. 8, 13. So here, God 
rebuked the waters for man’s sake, to prepare room for him; for men must 
not be made as the fishes of the sea, Hab. 1. 14; they must have air to breathe 
in. Immediately therefore, with all speed, the waters retired, ver. 8; they go 
over hill and dale, (as we say,) “go up by the mountains, and down by the 
valleys.” They will neither stop at the former, nor lodge in the latter, but 
make the best of their way “to the place which thou hast founded for them,” 
and there they make their bed. Let the obsequiousness even of the unstable 
waters teach us obedience to the word and will of God; for shall man alone 
of all the creatures be obstinate? Let their retiring to, and resting in, the 
place assigned them, teach us to acquiesce in the disposals of that wise pro- 
vidence which appointeth us the bounds of our habitation. ‘ 

2nd. He keeps it within bounds, ver. 9. The waters are forbidden to pass 
over the limits set them; they may not, and, therefore, they “do not turn again 
to cover the earth.” Once they did in Noah’s flood, because God bade them ; 
but never since, because he forbids them, having promised not to drown the 
world again. God himself glories in this instance of his power, Job xxxviii. 8, 
&c.; and useth it as an argument with us to fear him, Jer. v. 22. This, if 
duly considered, would keep the world in awe of the Lord and his goodness, 
that the waters of the sea would soon cover the earth if God did not restrain 
them. 


10 He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 
Which run among the hills. 
They give drink to every beast of the field : 
The wild asses quench their thirst. [tation, 
By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habi- 
Which sing among the branches. 
e watereth the hills from his chambers : 
The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man: 
That he may bring forth food out of the earth ; 
And wine ¢hat maketh glad the heart of man, 
And oil to make Ais face to shine, 
And bread which strenytheneth man’s heart. 
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16 The trees of the Lorp are full of sap ; 

The cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted ; 
Where the birds make their nests: 

As for the stork, the fir trees ave her house 

The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats; 
And the rocks for the conies. 


17 
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* CONIES, 


_ Having given glory to God, as the powerful protector of this earth, in saving 
it from being deluged, here he comes to acknowledge him as its bountiful bene- 
factor, who provides conveniences for all the creatures. 

First. He provides fresh water for their drink. *‘ He sendeth the springs inte 
the valleys,” ver. 10. There is water enough, indeed, in the sea, that is, enough te 


| drown us, but not one drop to refresh us, be we never so thirsty, it is all so salt; 


and therefore God has graciously provided water fit to drink. Naturalists dis- 
pute about the origin of fountains; but, whatever are their second causes, here 
is the first cause, it is God that sends the springs into the brooks, which walk 
by easy steps between the hills, and receive increase from the rain water that 
descends from them. These give drink, not only to man, and those creatures 
that are immediately useful to him, but to every beast of the field,” ver. 11; for 
where God has given life he provides.a livelihood, and takes care of all the crea- 
tures; even “the wild asses,” though untameable, and therefore of no use to 
man, yet are welcome to “ quench their thirst ;” and we have no reason to gru ge 
it them, for we are better provided for, though born like the wild ass’s ¢ Jt. 
We have reason to thank God for the plenty of fair weather with which he has 
provided the habitable part of his earth, which otherwise would not be habit- 


‘able. That ought to be reckoned a great mercy, the want of which would be 


a great affliction; and the more common it is, the greater mercy it is. Usus 
communis aquarum,— Water is common to all. 

Secondly. He provides food convenient for them, both for man and beast. 
‘The heavens drop fatness; they hear the earth, but God hears them, //os. ii. 21. 
He “ waters the hills from his chambers,” ver. 13; from those chambers spoken 
of, ver. 3, the beams of which he lays in the waters; those store chambers, the 
clouds that distil-the fruittul showers. The hills that are not watered by the 
rivers, as Egypt was by the Nile, are watered by the rain from heaven, which is 
called the river of God, Ps. Ixv. 9, as Canaan was, Dew. xi. 11,12. Thus the earth 
is satisfied with the fruit of his works, either with the rain it drinks in,—the earth 
knows when it has enough, it is pity that any men should not,—or with the pro- 
ducts it brings forth. It is a satisfaction to the earth to bear the fruit of God's 
works for the benefit of man, for thus it answers the end of its creation. The 
food which God brings forth out of the earth, ver. 14, is the fruit of his works, 
which the earth is satisfied with. Observe how various and how valuable its 
products are: for the cattle there is grass, and the beasts of prey, that live not 
on grass, feed on those that do. For man there is herb, a better sort of grass, 
(and a dinner of herbs and roots is not to be despised,) vay, he is furnished with 
wine, and oil, and bread, ver. 15. We may observe here concerning our food that 
which will help to make us both humble and thankful: 

1. To make us humble, let us consider that we have a necessary dependence 
upon God for all the supports of this life; we live upon alms, we are at his find- 
ing, for our own hands are not sufficient for us; that our food comes all out of the 
earth, to mind us whence we ourselves were taken, and whither we must return ; 
and that therefore we must not think to live by bread alone, for that will feed 
the body only, but must look into the Word of God for the meat that endures 
unto eternal life. It is also humbling to consider that we are upon the matter 
fellow commoners with the beasts; the same earth, the same spot of ground, 
that brings grass for the cattle, brings corn for man. 

2. To make us thankful, let us consider, Ist. ‘That God not only provides for 
us, but for our servants, ‘The cattle, that are of use to man, are particularly 
taken care of; grass is made to grow in great abundance for them, when “ the 
young lions,” that are not for the service of man, often “lack, and suffer hunger.” 
2nd. ‘That our food is nigh us, and ready to us. Having our habitation on the 
earth, there we have our storehouse, and depend not on “the merchant ships 
that bring food from afar,” Pr. xxxi. 14. 3rd. That we have even from the pro- 
ducts of the earth, not only for necessity, but for ornament and delight, so good 
a master do we serve. frst. Doth nature call for something to support it and 
repair its daily decays? Here is bread, which strengthens man’s heart, and is 
therefore called the staff of life: let none that have that complain of want. 
Secondly, Doth nature go farther, and covet something pleasant? Here is 
“wine, that makes glad Ke heart,” refresheth the spirits, and exhilarates them, 
when it is soberly and moderately used; that we may not only go through our 
business, but go through it cheerfully. It is pity that should be abused to over- 
charge the heart, and unfit men for their duty, which was given to revive their 
heart, and quicken them in their duty. Thirdly. Is nature yet more humour- 
some, and doth it crave something to ornament it too? Here is that also out of 
the earth, “ oil to make the face to shine,” that the countenance may not only be 
cheerful but beautiful, and we may be the more acceptable to one another. 

Nay, the Divine providence not only furnisheth animals with their proper 
food, but vegetables also with theirs; ver. 16, “ the trees of the Lord are full of 
sap;” not only men’s trees, which they take care of, and have an eye to in their 
orchards, and parks, and other inclosures, but God’s trees, which grow in the 
wildernesses, and are taken care of only by his providence, yet they are full of 
sap, and want no nourishment. Even the cedars of Lebanon, an open forest 


civ. 8. All this is metaphorical, and must be explained accordin gly. 

The “ chambers,” or upper chambers, are the realms of ether, which 
seem to rest upon the ocean. j 2 

civ. 4. Another explanation is, “who maketh the winds his 

messengers, flaming fire his ministers.” The true sense seems to be, 

“ who maketh spirits his messengers, flaming fire his ministers.” In 

_ Heb. i. 7 it is distinctly referred to angels. Those who adopt the 

explanation first given apply the words to the stormy wind and 


. 


lightning, which they say are the messengers and ministers of God 
The Chaldee gives, “who maketh his messengers (or angels) swift 
like the wind, his ministers strong like flaming fire.” ; 

civ. 8. The marginal rendering is more literal—“ the mountains 
ascend, the valleys descend ;” but the text may be justified. 

civ. 11. Wild asses appear to have been of two sorts, and from 
the frequency with which they are mentioned, must have been 
common. At present they rarely occur west of Bashan. af 
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though they are hizh and bulky, and require a great deal of sap to feed them, 
have enough from the earth. They are trees which he hath planted, and which 
therefore he will protect and provide for, We may apply this to the trees of 
righteousness, which are the planting of the Lord, planted in his vineyard; these 
are full of sap; for what God plants he will water, and “ they that are planted 
in the house of the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of our God,” Ps. xci. 13., 

Thirdly. He takes care that they shall have suitable habitations to dwell in. 
To men God has given discretion to build for themselves, and for the cattle that 
are serviceable to them; but there are some creatures which God more imme- 
diately provides a settlement for. : 

1. The birds. Some birds by instinct make their nests in the bushes near 
rivers; ver. 12, by the springs that ruu_ among the hills some of “the fowls of 
heaven have their habitation, which sing among the branches.” ‘They sing, 
according to their capacity, to the honour of their Creator and benefactor ; and 
their singing may shame our silence. Our heavenly Father feedeth them, 
Mat. vi. 26, and therefore they are easy and cheerful, and take no thought for 
the morrow. The birds being made to fly above the earth, as we find, Gen. i. 20, 
they make their nests on high on the tops of trees, ver. 17. And it should seem 
as if nature had an eye to this in planting the cedars of Lebanon, that they might 
be receptacles for the birds. Those that fly heavenward shall not want resting- 
places. The stork is particularly instanced in. The fir-trees, which are very 
high, are her house, her castle. 

2. The lesser sort of beasts ; ver. v 
nor swiftness to secure themselves, are guided ue ‘ 
which are a refuge to them; and the rabbits, which are also helpless animals, 
find a shelter in the rocks, where they can set beasts of prey at defiance. Doth 
God provide thus for the inferior creatures, and will he not himself be a refuge 
and dwelling-place to his own people? 


19 He appointed the moon for seasons: 

The sun knoweth his going down. 

Thou makest darkness, and it ig night : 

Wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth 

The young lions roar after their prey, 

And seek their meat from God. 

The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, 

And lay them down in their dens. 

Man goeth forth unto his work 

And to his labour until the evening. 

O Lorp, how manifold are thy works ! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all : 

The earth is full of thy riches. 

So is this great and wide sea, 

Wherein ave things creeping innumerable, 

Both small and great beasts. 

There go the ships : [ therein. 

There is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to play 

These wait all upon thee ; 

That thou mayest give them their meat in due season. 

That thou givest them they gather : 

Thou openest thine hand, they are filled with good. 

Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled : 

Thou takest away their breath, they die, and return to 
their dust. 

Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created : 

And thou renewest the face of the earth. 


We are here taught to praise and magnify God, 

lirst. For the constant revolutions and succession of day and night, and the 
dominion of sun and moon over them. The heathen were so affected with the 
light and influence of the sun and moon, and their serviceableness to the earth 
that they worshipped them as deities; and therefore the Scripture takes all 
occasions to shew that the gods they worshipped are the creatures and servants 
of the true God; ver. 19, “He appointed the moon for seasons,” for the measur- 
ing of the months, the difecting of the seasons for the business of the husband - 
nan, and the governing of the tides. The full and change, the increase and 
decrease of the moon, exactly observe the appointment of the Creator; so doth 
the sun, for he keeps as punctually to the time and place of his going down 
as if he were an intellectual being, and knew what he did. God herein con- 
sults the comfort of man. 3 

}. The shadows of the evening befriend the repose of the night; ver. 20, 
“Thou makest darkness, and it is night,” whicn, though black, contributes to 
the beauty of nature. and is a foil to the light of the day; and under the protec- 
tion of the night “ all the beasts of the forest creep forth” to feed; which they 
are afraid to do in the day, God having put the fear and dread of man upon 
every beast of the earth, Gen. ix. 2, which contributes as much to man’s safety 
es to his honour. See how nearly allied they are to the disposition of the wild 
beasts that wait for the twilight, Job xxiv. 15, and have fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness; and compare to this the danger of ignorance and 
melancholy, which are both as darkness to the soul. When, either of those ways, 
it is night, then all the beasts of the forest creep forth; Satan’s temptations then 
assault us, and have advantage against us. Then the young lions roar after 
their prey ; and, as naturalists tell us, their roaring terrifies the timorous beasts, 
so that they have not strength or spirit to outrun them, which otherwise they 
might do, and so they become an easy prey to them. They are said to seek their 
meat from God, because it is not prepared for them by the care and forecast of 
man, but more immediately by the providence of God. The roaring of the young 
lions, like the cryieg of the young ravens, is interpreted asking their meat of 
God. Doth God put this construction upon the language of mere nature, even 
in venomous creatures, and shall he not much more interpret favourably the 
language of grace in his own people, though it be weak and broken, groanings 
which cannot be uttered ? 


18, The wild goats, having neither strength 
instinct to the high hills, 
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civ. 16. “The trees of the Lord” may be so called because they 
are uncultivated by man, and are cared for by God alone. 

civ. 17. The stork is a migratory bird, and about Lady-day visits 
Palestine in immense flocks, which build their nests in ruins, trees, or 
any convenient place. Several sorts of fir and pine are found in the 
Holy Land, but the text points to no particular species. 

civ. 18. The wild goat of Palestine is an ibex, and Dr, Tristram 
says, “It inhabits exclusively the more desolate and rocky parts of 
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2. The light of the morning befriends the business of the day ; ver. 22, 23, “ The 
sun ariseth,” (for as he knows his going down, so, thanks be to God, he knows 
his rising again,) and then the wild beasts betake themselves to their rest. Even 
they have some society among them, for they “gather themselves together, and 
lay them down in their dens,’ which is a great mercy to the children of men, 
that while vist are abroad, as becomes honest travellers between sun and sun, 
care is taken that they shall not be set upon by wild beasts ; for they are then 
drawn out of the field, and the sluggard shall have nowhere to excuse himself 
from the business of the day, with this, that there is a lion in the way. There- 
fore, then, “man goes forth to his work and to his labour.” The beasts of prey 
creep forth with fear ; man goes forth with boldness, as one that hath dominion. 
The beasts creep forth to spoil and do mischief; man goes forth to work and do 
good. There is the work of every day which is to be done in its day, which man 
must apply to every morning,—for the lights are set up for us to work by, not to 
play by,—and which he must stick to tillevening. It will be time enough to rest 
when the aie comes, in which no man can work. 

Secondly. For the replenishing of the ocean; ver. 25, 26, as “ the earth is full 
of God’s riches,” well stocked with animals, and those well provided for, so 
that it is seldom that any creature dies merely for want of food, “so is this great 
and wide sea,” which seems a useless part of the globe, at least not to answer 
the room it takes up; yet God has appointed it its place, and made it serviceable 
to man, both for navigation,—“ there go the ships,” in which goods are conveyed 
to countries vastly distant, speedily, and much cheaper than by land-carriage,— 
and also to be his storehouse for fish. God made not the sea in vain, no more 
than the earth; he made it to be inherited, for “there are things swimming in- 
numerable, both small and great animals,” which serve for man’s dainty food. 
The whale is paper’ mentioned in the history of the creation, Gen. i. 21, 
and is here called the leviathan, as Job xli. 1. He is made to play in the sea; he 
hath nothing to do as man hath, that goes forth to his work ; fhe hath nothing to 
fear, as the beasts have, that lie down in their dens, and therefore he plays with 
the waters. It is pity any of the children of men, that have nobler powers, and 
were made for nobler purposes, should live as if they were sent into the world, 
like leviathan into the waters, to Lege therein, spending all their time in pastime. 
The leviathan is said to play in the waters because he is so well armed against 
as eee that he sets them at defiance, and laughs at the shaking of a spear, 

ob xii. 29. 

Thirdly. For the seasonable and plentiful provision which is made for all the 
creatures, ver. 27,28. 1. God is a bountiful benefactor to them. He gives them 
their meat; he opens his hand, and they are filled with good. He subsists the 
armies both of heaven and earth; even the meanest creatures are not below his 
cognizance. He is open-handed in the gifts of his bounty, and is a great and 
good housekeeper that Bos sey for so large a family. 2. They are patient 
expectants from him. They all wait upon him; that is, they seek their food 
according to the natural instinct God has put into them, and in the proper sea- 
son for it, and affect not any other food, or at any other time than nature has 
ordained. They do their part for the obtaining of it; what God gives them they 
gather, and — not that providence should put it into their mouths; and what 
they gather they are satistied with. They are filled with good, and desire no 
more than what God sees fit for them, which may shame our murmurings, and 
discontent, and unsatisfiedness with our lot. 

Fourthly. For the absolute power and sovereign dominion which he has over 
all the creatures, by which the species of each are still continued, though the 
indivjduals of each are daily dying and dropping off. See here, 1. All the crea- 
tures perishing ; ver. 29, “Thou hidest thy face,” withdrawest thy supporting 
pees thy el ath | bounty, and they are troubled presently. Every creature 

ath as necessary a dependence upon God's favour as every saint is sensible he 
has, and therefore saith with David, Ps. xxx. 7, “ Thou didst hide thy face, and 
I was troubled.” God’s displeasure against this lower world for the sin of man 
is the cause of all that vamity and burthen which the whole creation groans 
under. “Thou takest away their breath,” which is in thy hand, and then, and 
not till then, “they die, and return to their dust,” to their first principles. The 
spirit of the beast that goes downward is at God’s command as well as the spirit 
of aman which goes upward. The death of cattle was one of the plagues of 
Egypt, and is particularly taken notice of in the drowning of the world, 2. Alb 
preserved, notwithstanding, in a succession; ver. 30, “Thou sendest forth thy 
spirit, they are created.” ‘The same Spirit, that is, the same Divine will and 
power by which they were all created at first still preserves the several sorts of 
creatures in their being, and place, and usefulness; so that, though one genera- 
tion of them passeth away, another comes, and from time to time they are cre- 
ated; new ones rise up instead of the old ones, and this is a continual creation. 
Thus the face of the earth is renewed from day to day by the light of the sun 
which beautifies it anew every morning ; from year to year by the products of 
it, which enrich it anew every spring, and We quite another face upon it from 
what it had all winter. The world is as full of creatures as if none died, for the 
place of those that die is filled up. This, the Jews say, is to be applied to the 
resurrection, which every spring is an emblem of, when a new world rises out 
of the ashes of the old one. 

In the midst of this discourse the psalmist breaks out into wonder at the 
works of God; ver. 24, “O Lord, how manifold are thy works!” They are 
numerous, they are various, of many kinds, and many of every kind, and yet “in 
wisdom hast thou made them all.” When men undertake many works, and of 
different kinds, commonly some of them are neglected, and not done with due 
care; but God’s works, though many, and of very different kinds yet all are 
made in wisdom, and with the greatest’ exactness; there is not the least flaw or 
defect in them. The works of art, the more closely they are looked upon with 
the help of microscopes, the more rough they appear; the works of nature 
through these glasses appear more fine and exact. They are all made in wis- 
dom, for they are all made to answer the end they were designed to serve, the 
good of the universe, in order to the glory of the universal Monarch, 
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81 The glory of the Lorp shall endure for ever : 

The Lorp shall rejoice in his works. 

He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth : 

He toucheth the hills, and they smoke. 

I will sing unto the Lorp as long as I live: 

I will sing praise to my God while I have my being. 
My meditation of him shall be sweet : " 

I will be glad in the Lorp. 

Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth, 

And let the wicked be no more. 
Bless thou the Lorp, O my soul. 


32 
33 
34 
35 


Praise ye the Lorp. 


the country.” ‘“Conies” in this verse are not rabbits, which are 
unknown in the country, but a small animal called hyraa, resembling 
a rabbit in size and habits, but different inform. It lives in holes 
among the rocks, and is so wary and timid, that although common, 
it is seldom seen. ’ 
civ. 26. It seems impossible to apply the references to th 
leviathan to one kind of animal. The name was probably given to 


any great creature which lived in the water. Hence, while atone 


PSALM ‘CY; 


The psalmist concludes this meditation with speaking, 

First. Praise to God, which is chiefly intended in the psalm. 

1. He is to be raised, Ist. As ob ioe God, and a God of matchless 

_“ The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever,” ver. 31. 

enu of time in his works of creation and yrovidence: it shall endure to eternity 
in the felicity and adoration of saints and angels. Man's glory is fading, God's 
glory is everlasting; creatures change, but with the Creator there is no 
variableness. 2nd. Asa gracious God. ‘The Lord shall rejoice in his works.” 
He continues that complacency in the products of his own wisdom and good- 
ness, which he had when he “saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good, and rested the Goomih day.” We often do that which wpon 
the review we cannot rejoice in, but are displeased at, and wish undone 
again, blaming our own management. But God always rejoiceth in his works, 
because they are all done in wisdom. We regret our bounty and beneficence, 
bat God never doth; he rejoiceth in the works of his grace, his gifts and call- 
ings are without repentance. 3rd, As a God of almight power ; ver. 32, “ He 
lookeh on the earth, and it trembleth,” as unable to bear fe frowns; trembleth 
as Sinai did at the presence of the Lord; “he toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke.” ‘The volcanoes, or burning mountains, such as Actna, are emblems of 
the power of God’s wrath fastening upon proud unhumbled sinners. If an 
angry look and touch hath such effects, what will the weight of his heavy hand 
do, and the operations of his outstretched arm? “ Who knows the power of his 
anger?” Who then dare set it at defiance? God therefore rejoiceth in his 
works, because they are all so observant of him; and he willin like manner take 
pleasure in them that fear him, and that tremble at his word. 

2. The psalmist will himself be much in praising him; ver. 33, “I will sing 
unto the Lord, unto my God,” will praise him as Jehovah, the Creator, and as 
my God, a God in covenant with me; and this not now only, “but as long as I 
live, and while L have my being.” Because we have our life and being from 
God, and depend upon him for the support and continuance of it, as long as we 
live and have our being we must continue to praise God; and when we have no 
life, no being on earth, we bape to have a better life and a better being ina 
better world, and there to be doing this work in a better manner, and in better 
company. 

Secondly. Joy to himself; ver. 34, “‘ My meditation of him shall be sweet.” It 
shall be fixed and close, it shall be affecting and influencing, and therefore it 
shall be sweet. ‘Thoughts of God will then be most pleasing when they are 
most powerful. Note, Divine meditation is a very sweet duty to all that are 
sanctified. “I will be glad in the Lord;” that is, it shall be a pleasure to me to 
praise him; I will be plod of all opportunities to set forth his glory; and I will 
rejoice in the Lord always, and in him only. All my joys shall centre in him, 
and in him they shall be full. 

Thirdly. Terror to the wicked ; ver. 35, “ Let the sinners be consumed out of 
the earth, and let the wicked be no more.” 1. They that oppose the God of 
power, and ight against him, will certainly be consumed. one can prosper 
that harden themselves against the Almighty. 2. They that rebel against the 
light of such convineing evidence of God’s being, and refuse to serve him whom 
all the creatures serve, will justly be consumed. They that make that earth to 
groan under the burthen of their impieties, which God thus fills with his riches, 

eserve to be consumed out of it, and that it should spue them out. 3. ‘They 
that heartily desire to praise God themselves cannot but have a holy indigna- 
tion at those that blaspheme and dishonour him, and a holy satisfaction in the 


erfection. 
It shall endure to the 


prospect of their destruetion, and the honour that God will get to himself upon | 


them. 
consumed out of the earth, let my soul bless the Lord that [am not cast away 
with the workers of iniquity, but distinguished from them by the special grace 
of God. When the wicked are no more, I hope to be praising God world with- 
out end; and, therefore, “ praise ye the Lord;” let all about me join with mein 
praising God. “ Hallelujah.” Sing praise to Jehovah. This is the first time 
that we meet with Hallelujah, and it comes in here upon occasion of the destruc- 
tion of the wicked; and the last time we meet with it, it is upon the like occasion, 
when the New Testament Babylon is consumed: this is the burthen of the song, 
Hallelujah, Zev. xix. 1, 3, 4, 6. : 


PSALM CY. 


Some of the psalms of praise are very short, others very long, to teach us that in our 
devotions we should be more observant how our hearts work than how the time 
passeth, and neither overstretch ourselves by coveting to be too long, nor overstint our- 
selves by coveting to be too short, but either the one or the other, as we find it in our 
hearts to pray. This is along psalm. The general scope is the same with most of the 
psalms, to set forth the glory of God, but the subject matter is particular. Every time 
we come to the throne of grace, we may, if we please, furnish ourselves out of the Word 
of God, (out of the history of the New Testament, as this out of the history of the Old,) 
with new songs, with fresh thoughts, so copious, so various, so inexhaustible is the 
subject. In the foregoing psalm we are taught to praise God for his wondrous work of 
common providence with reference to the world in general; in this we are directed to 
praise him for his special favours to his church. We find the first eleven verses of this 
psalm in the beginning of that psalm which David delivered to Asaph, to be used, as it 
should seem, in the daily service of the sanctuary, when the ark was fixed in the place 
he had prepared for it, by which it appears both who penned it and when and upon 
what occasion it was penned, 1 Chr. xvi. 7, &c. David by it designed to instruct his 

eople in the obligations they lay under to adhere faithfully to their holy religion. 
Dees is the preface, ver. 1—7, and the piston itself in several articles. I. God’s cove- 
nant with the patriarchs, ver. 8—11. II. His care of them while they were strangers, 
ver. 12—15. IIL. His raising up Joseph to be the shepherd and stone of Israel, 
ver. 16—22. IV. The increase of Israel in Egypt, and their delivérance out of Egypt, 
ver. 23—38. V. The care he took of them in the wilderness, and their settlement in 
Canaan, ver. 39—45. In singing this we must give to God the glory of his wisdom and 
power, his goodness and faithfulness, must look upon ourselves as concerned in the 
atlairs of the Old Testament church, both because to it were committed the oracles of 
God which are our treasure, and out of it Christ arose, and these things happened to it 
for ensamples. 


GIVE thanks unto the Lorp ; 
Call upon his name: 
Make known his deeds among the people 
2 Sing unto him, sing psalms unto him: 
Talk ye of all his wondrous works. 
8 Glory ye in his holy name : 
Let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lorp. 
4 Seek the Lorp, and his strength : 
Seek his face evermore 


And eyen this ought to be the matter of their praise; while sinners are , 


5 Remember his marvellous works that he hath done ; 


His wonders, and the judgments of his mouth ; 
O ye seed of Abraham his servant, 

Ye children of Jacob his chosen. 

He zs the Lorp our God: 

His judgments are in all the earth. 


Our devotion is aaah day Set excited; and we are stirred up, that we may 
stir up ourselves, to praise God. Observe, 

First. The duties we are here called to; and they are many, but the tendency 
of them all is to give unto God the glory due unto his name. 1. We must give 
thanks to him, as one who has always been our bountiful benefactor, and 
requires only that we give him thanks for his favours: poor returns for rich 
receivings. 2. Call upon his name; as one whom you depend upon for farther 
favours. Praying for farther mercies is accepted as an acknowledgment of 
former mercies, “ Because he has inclined his car unto me, therefore will L 
call upon him.” 3. “‘ Make known his deeds,” ver. 1, that others many join with | 
you in praising him. “ ‘Talk E of all his wondrous works,” ver. 2, as we talk of 
things that we are full of, and much affected with, and desire to fill others with. 
God’s wondrous works ought to be the subject of our familiar discourses with 
our families and friends; and we should talk of them “as we sit in the house, 
and as we go by the way,” Deu. vi.7. Not merely for entertainment, but for 
the exciting of devotion, and the encouraging of our own and others’ faith and 
hope in God. Even sacred things may be the matter of common talk, provided 
it be with due reverence. 4. Sing psalms to God’s honour, as those that rejoice 
in him, and desire to testify that jo¥ for the encouragement of others, and to 
transmit it to posterity, as memorable things anciently were handed down by 
songs, when writing was scarce. 5. “Glory in his holy name.” Let those that 
are disposed to glory not boast of their own accomplishments and achievements, 
but of their acquaintance with God, and their relation to him, Jer. ix. 23, 34. 
‘Praise ye his holy name,’ so some. But it comes all to one; for in glorying in 
him we give glory tohim. 6. Seek him; place your happiness in him, and then 
pursue that happiness in all the ways that he hath appointed. “Seek the Lord 
and his strength,” that is, the ark of his strength; seek him in the sanctuary, in 
the way wherein he has appointed us to seek him. Seek his strength, that is, 
his grace, the strength of his Spirit, to work in you that which is good, which 
we cannot do but by strength derived from him, for which he will be inquired 
of. ‘Seek the Lord and be strengthened; so divers ancient versions read it. 
They that would be strengthened in the inward man must fetch in strength from 
God by faith and prayer. Seek his strength, and then seek his face; for by his 
strength we hope to prevail with him for his favour, as Jacob did, Hos. xii. 3. 
“Seek his face evermore,” that is, seek to have his favour to eternity, and 
therefore continue seeking it to the end of the time of your probation. Seek it 
while you live in this world, and you shall have it while you live in the other 
world, and even there shall be for ever seeking it, in an infinite progression, and 
yet be for ever satisfied in it. 7. “Let the hearts of those rejoice that do seek 
him,” ver. 3; for they have chosen well, are well fixed, and well employed, and 
they may be sure their labour will not be in vain; for he will not only be found 
but he will be found “the rewarder of those that diligently seek him.” And if 
those have reason to rejoice that seek the Lord, much more those that have 
found him. 

Secondly. Some arguments to quicken us to these duties. 

1. Consider both what he hath said and what he hath done to engage us for 
ever to him. You will see yourselves under all possible obligations to give 
thanks to him and call upon his name, if you remember the wonders, which 
should make deep and durable impressions upon you; the wonders of his 
providence which he hath wrought for you, and those that are gone before 
you; “the marvellous works that he has done,” which will be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance with the thoughtful, and with the grateful; the wonders of 
his law which he has written to you, and intrusted you with; “the judgments 
of his mouth,” as well as the judgments of his hand, ver. 5. 

2. Consider the relation you stand in to him; ver. 6, ‘* Ye are the seed of 
Abraham his servant.” You are born in his house, and being thereby entitled 
to the privilege of his servants, protection and provision, you are also bound te 
do the duty of servants, to attend your master, consult his honour, obey his 
commands, and do what you can to advance his interests. You are “the 
children of Jacob his chosen,” and are chosen and beloved for the father’s 
sake, and therefore ought to tread in the steps of those whose honours you 
inberit. You are the children of godly parents, do not degenerate; you are 
God’s church upon earth, and if you do not praise him who should ? 

3. Consider your interest in him. “ He is the Lord our God,” ver. 7. We 
depend upon him, are devoted to him, and from him our expectation is. Should 
not a people seek unto their God, Jsa, viii. 19, and praise their God? Dan, v. 4. 
He is Jehovah, our God; he that is our God is self-existent and self-sufficient, 
hath an irresistible power, and incontestable sovereignty; his judgments are 
in all the earth; he governs the whole world in wisdom, and gives law to all 
nations, even those that know him not. The earth is full of the proofs of his 
power. 


8 He hath remembered his covenant for ever, 

The word which he commanded to a thousand generations, 
Which covenant he made with Abraham, 

And his oath unto Isaac; 

And confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, 
And to Israel for an everlasting covenant : 
Saying, Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan, 
The lot of your inhentance : 

When they were but a few men in number ; 

Yea, very few, and strangers in it. 

When they went from one nation to another, 
From ove kingdom to another people ; 

He suffered no man to do them wrong : 

Yea, he reproved kings for their sakes ; 

Saying, Touch not mine anointed, 

And do my prophets no harm. 
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time it may fairly be explained of the crocodile, at another it may 
refer to some of those marine monsters, immense fish, which ocea- 
sionally appeared in the Mediterranean to astonished and affrighted 
mariners. The latter will be the intention of the writer here. 

ciy. 35. There was no need to render the former half of this verse 
as an imprecation. The grammatical forms are the same as in the 
two verses before it, and consistency requires us to translate ac- 
cordingly :—“ Sinners will be consumed from the earth, and the 


wicked be no more.” Thess words may simply mean, “ Sinners will 
cease from the land, and there shall be no more wicked,” and may 
not refer to any destraction of them, Even if the form of a prayer is 
insisted upon, the sense may be similar: “ May sinners cease from the 
land, and may there be wicked men (in it) no more.” 

ev. 1. Here, as frequently, the word “people” ought to be in the 
plural, because “ peoples” or “nations” are meant, and not Israeli 
only 
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16 Moreover he called for a famine upon the land: 


He brake the whole staff of bread. 

17 He sent a man before them, even Joseph, 
Who was sold for a servant: 

LS Whose feet they hurt with fetters : 
He was laid in iron : 

‘9 Until the time that his word came: 

‘The word of the Lorp tried him. 

The king sent and loosed him ; 


‘ven the ruler of the people, and let him go free. 
21 He made him lord of his house, 
And ruler of all his substance : 
To bind his princes at his pleasure ; 
And teach his senators wisdom. 
Tsrael also came into Egypt ; 
And Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham. 
And he increased his people greatly ; 
.nd made them stronger than their enemies. 


We are here taught in praising God to look a great way back, and to give 
him the glory of what he did for his church in former ages, especially when it 
was in the founding and forming, which those in its later ages enjoy the benefit 
of, and therefore should give thanks for. Doubtless we may fetch as_ proper 
matter for praise from the histories of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
which relate the birth of the Christian church, as the psalmist here doth from 
the histories of Genesis and Exodus, which relate the birth of the Jewish 
church, and our histories quite outshine theirs. Two things are here made 
the subject of praise: 

First. God’s promise to the patriarchs; that great promise that he would give 
to their seed the land of Canaan for an inheritance, which was a type of the 
promise of eternal life made in Christ to all believers. In all the marvellous 
works which God did for Israel, “‘ he remembered his covenant,” ver. 8, and he 
will remember it for ever; it is “the word which he commanded to a thousand 
generations.” See here the power of the promise; it is the word which he 
commanded, and which will take effect. See the perpetuity of the promise; it 
is commanded to a thousand generations, and the entail of it shall not be cut 
off. In the parallel place it is expressed as our duty, 1 Chr. xvi. 15, “ Be ye 
mindful always of his covenant.” God will not forget it, and therefore we must 
not. The promise is here called a covenant, because there was something 
required on man’s part as the condition of the promise. Observe, 1. The 
persons with whom this covenant was made. With Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
grandfather, father, and son, all eminent believers, Heb. xi. 8,9. 2. The rati- 
fications of the covenant. It was made sure by all that is sacred. Isthat sure 
which is sworn to? Itis his oath to Isaac, and to Abraham. See to whom God 
sware by himself, Heb. vi. 13, 14. Is that sure which is passed intoalaw? He 
confirmed the same for a law, a law never to be repealed. Is that sure which 
is reduced to a mutual contract and stipulation? This is confirmed for an 
everlasting covenant, inviolable. 3. The covenant itself. ‘Unto thee will I 
give the land of Canaan,” ver. 11. The patriarchs had a right to it, not by 
providence but promise; and their seed should be put in possession of it, not 
by the common ways of settling nations, but .by miracles. God will give it 
them himself, as it were with his own hand; it shall be given them as their lot, 
which God assigns them, and measures out to them, as the lot of their inherit- 
ance, a sure title, by virtue of their birth; it shall come to them by descent, not 
by purchase; by the favour of God, and not any merit of theirown. Heaven is 
the inheritance we have obtained, ph. i, 11; and “this is the promise which 
God has promised us,” (as Canaan was the promise he promised them,) “ even 
eternal life,” 1 Jno. ii. 25; Tit. i, 2. 

Secondly. His providences concerning the patriarchs while they were waiting 
for the accomplishment of this promise; which represent to us the care God 
takes of his people in this world, while they are yet on this side the heavenly 
Canaan; for “these things happened unto them for examples” and encourage- 
ments to all the heirs of promise, that live by faith as they did. 

1. They were wonderfully protected and sheltered; and, as the Jewish 
masters express it, ‘gathered under the wings of the Divine majesty.’ This 
is accounted for here, ver. 12—15, where we may observe 

Ist. How they were exposed to injuries from men. To the three renowned 
vatriarchs, Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, God’s promises were very rich. 
Again and again he told them he would be their God; but his performances in 
this world were so little proportionable, that if he had not prepared for them a 
city in the other world he would have been ashamed to have been called their 
God, (see Heb. xi. 16,) because he is’: always generous; and yet even in this 
world he was not wanting to them but, that he might appear to do uncommon 
things for them, he exercised them with uncommon trials. First. They were 
few, very few. Abraham was called alone, /sa. lil. 2. He had but two sons 
nud one of them he cast out. Isaac had but two, and one of them was forced 
for many years to run his country. Jacob had more, but some of them, instead of 
being a defence to him, exposed him, when (as he himself pleads, Gen. xxxiv. 30) 
he was but few in number, and therefore might easily be destroyed by the 
natives, he and his house. God’s chosen are but a little flock, few, very few, 
and yet upheld. Secondly. They were strangers, and therefore were the more 
likely to be abused, and to meet with strange usages, and the less able to 
help themselves. ‘I'heir religion made them to be luoked upon as strangers, 
1 Pet. iv. 4, and to be hooted at as speckled birds, Jer. xii. 9. Though the 
whole land was theirs by promise, yet they were so far from producing and 
pleading their grant, that ey confessed themselves strangers in it, Heb, xi. 13. 
Thirdly. They were unsettled; ver. 13, “They went from one nation to an- 
other,” from one part of that land to another, for it was then in the holding 
and occupation of divers nations, Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 3,18. Nay, “from one king- 
dom to another people;” from Canaan to Egypt, from Egypt to the land of 
the Philistines, which could not but weaken and expose them; yet they were 
forced to it by famine. Note, Though frequent flitting is neither desirable 
nor commendable, yet sometimes there is a Just and necessary occasion for it, 
and it may be the lot of some of the best men. 

2nd. How they were guarded by the special providence of God, the wisdom 
anil power of which was the more magnified by their being so many ways ex- 
posed, ver, 14, 15. They were not able to help themselves; and yet, Ftrst. No 
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men were suffered to wrong them, but even those that hated them, and wonld 
vladly have done them a misclvef, had their hands tied, avd could not do what 
they would. This may refer to Gen. xxxv. 5, where we find that ‘‘the terror of 
God” (an unaccountable restraint) “ was upon the cities that were round about 
” so that, though provoked, “they did not pursue after the sons of 
Jacob.” Secondly. Even crowned heads that did offer to wrong them were 
not only checked and chidden for it, but controlled and bafHed. “He re- 
proved kings for their sakes,” in dreams and visions, “ saying, Touch not mine 
anointed,” it is at your peril if you do; nay, it shall not be in your power to 
do it; “Do my prophets no harm.” Pharaoh king of Egypt was_ plagued, 
Gen. xii. 173 and Abimelech king of Gerar was sharply rebuked, Gen. xx. 5, 
for doing wrong to Abraham. Note, Ist. Even kings themselves are iiamie to 
God’s rebukes if they do wrong. 2nd. God’s prophets are his anointed, for 
they have the unction of the Spirit, that oil of gladness, 1 Jno. ii. 27. 3rd. They 
that offer to touch God’s prophets with design to harm them may expect to 
hear of it one way or other. God is jealous for his prophets : “ whoso toucheth 
them toucheth the apple of his eye.” 4th. Even they that touch the prophets, 
nay, that kill the prophets, as many did, yet cannot do them any haent 
5th. God’s anointed prophets are dearer to him than anointed kings them- 
deg Jeroboain’s hand was withered when it was stretched out against a 
prophet. 

2. They were wonderfully provided for and_ supplied. 
Ist. They were reduced to great extremity. Even in Canaan, the land of 
promise, “‘he called for a famine,” ver. 16. Note, All judgments are at God’s 
call, and no place is exempt from their visitation and jurisdiction, when God 
sends them forth with commission. ‘To try the faith of the patriarchs God 
“brake the whole staff of bread,” even in that good land, that they might 
plainly see God designed them a better country than that was. 
graciously took care for their relief. It was in obedience to his precept, and 
in apendenss upon his promise, that they were now sojourners in Canaan, 
and therefore he could not in honour suffer any evil thing to befall them, or any 
good thing to be wanting to them. As he restrained one Pharavh from doing 
them wrong, so he raised up another to do them a kindness, by preferring and 
intrusting Joseph, of whose story we have here an abstract. He was to be the 
shepherd and stone of Israel, and to save that holy seed alive, Gen. xlix. 24; 
1. 20. -In order to this, 

First. He was humbled, greatly humbled; ver. 17, 18, ‘God sent a man 
before them, even Joseph.” Many years before the famine began, he was sent 
before them that was to nourish them in the famine; so vast are the foresights 
and forecasts of providence, and so long its reaches. But in what character did 
he go to Egypt, who was to provide for the reception of the church there? He 
went not in quality of an ambassador, no, nor so much as a factor or com- 
missary ; but he was sold thither for a servant, a slave for term of life, without 
any prospect of being ever set at liberty. This was low enough, and one would 
think set him far enough from any probability of being great; and yet he was 
brought lower, he was made a prisoner; ver. 18, “ His feet they hurt with 
fetters,” being unjustly charged with a crime no less heinous than a rape upon 
his mistress ; “the iron entered into his soul,” that is, was very painful to him; 
and the false accusation which was the cause of his imprisonment did in a 
special manner grieve him, and went to his heart; yet all this was the way to 
his preferment. 

Secondly. He was exalted, highly exalted. He continued a prisoner, neither 
tried nor bailed, “until the time” appointed of God for his release; ver. 19, 
“when his word came,” that is, his interpretations of dreams came to pass, an 
the report thereof came to Pharaoh’s ears, by the chief butler; and then ‘the 
word of the Lord cleared him,’ that is, the power God gave him to foretell 
things to come rolled away the reproach his mistress had loaded him with, for 
it could not be thought God would give such a power to so ill a man as he was 
represented to be. God’s word tried him, tried his faith and patience, and then 
it came in power to give command for his release. ‘here is a time set when 
God's word will come, for the comfort of all that trust in it; Hab. ii. 3, “at the 
end it shall speak and not lie.” God gave the word, and then the king sent and 
loosed him; for the king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord. Pharaoh, finding 
him to bea favourite of Heaven, 1st. Discharged him from his imprisonment ; 
ver. 20, he let him go free. God has often by wonderful turns of providence 
pleaded the cause of oppressed innocency. 2nd. He advanced him to the 
highest posts of honour; ver. 21, 22, he made him lord high chamberlain of his 
household, “ he made him lord of his house ;” nay, he put him into the office of 
lord treasurer, “the ruler of all his substance;” he made him prime minister of 
state, lord president of his council, to “ command his princes at his pleasure, and 
teach them wisdom ;” general of his forces. “ According to thy word shall all 
my people be ruled,” Gen. xli. 40, 43, 44. He made him lord chief justice, to judge 
even his senators, and punish those that were disobedient. In all this Joseph 
was designed to be, (1.) A father to the church that then was, to save the 
house of Israel from perishing by the famine. He was made great that he 
might do good, especially in the household of faith. (2.) A figure of Christ 
that was to come; who, because he humbled himself, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, was highly exalted, and hath all judgment committed to 
him. Joseph being thus sent before, and put into a capacity of maintaining 
all his father’s house, “ Israel also came into Egypt,” ver. 23, where he and all 
his were very honourably and comfortably provided for many years. Thus the 
New Testament church has a place provided for her, even in the wilderness, 
where she is nourished for a time, times, and half a time, Rev. xii. 14; verily she 
shall be fed. 

3. They were wonderfully multiplied, according to the promise made to 
Abraham, that his seed should be as the sand of the sea for multitude, ver. 24. 
In Egypt “he increased his people greatly;” they multiplied like fishes, so that 
in a little time they became stronger than their enemies, and formidable to 
them. Pharaoh took notice of it; Ha. i. 9, “The children of Israel are more 
and mightier than we.” When God pleaseth, ‘a little one shall become a thou- 
sand;” and God’s promises, though they work slowly, yet they work surely. 
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And here also 


2nd. God 


He turned their heart to hate his people, 
To deal subtilly with his servants. 

He sent Moses his servant ; 

And Aaron whom he had chosen. 

They shewed his signs among them, 
And wonders in the land of Ham. 

He sent darkness, and made it dark; 
And they rebelled not against his word. 
He turned their waters into blood, 

And slew their fish. 
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ev. 4. “Seek the Lord, and his strength :” seek an interest in his 
power and aid. Some by “strength” understand the ark of testimony, 
but this is far-fetched. 

ev. 10. Not simply as “a law,” but as a Magna Charta, a con- 
stitutional principle, a settled decree, never to be revoked. 

ev. 11. The Hebrew word for “ lot’ here is “line,” and means the 
portion measured and marked off for Israel as an inheritance. 

cv. 12. Some copies read “you” for “they,” and this seems the 
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better reading, especially as it occurs in 1 Chron. xvi. 19, where verses" 
1 to 15 of this psalm are to be found with certain variations, as in 
other similar cases. 

ev. 15. The anointed ones referred to here will be the patriarchs _ 
and heads of the nation before its final settlement in Canaan, It1s 
very probable, indeed, that the “anointed” and the “prophets” 
were Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob only. r wwe 

cv. 16. Bread is called a staff, as that by which the life of man is. 
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80 Their land brought forth frogs in abundance, 

In the chambers of their kings. 

He spake, and there came divers sorts of flies, 

And lice in all their coasts. 

He gave them hail for rain, 

And flaming fire in their land. 

He smote their vines also and their fig trees ; 

And brake the trees of their coasts. 

He spake, and the locusts came, 

And eaterpillers, and that without number, 

And did eat up all the herbs in their land, 

And devoured the fruit of their ground. 

He smote also all the firstborn in their land, 

The chief of all their strength. 

He brought them forth also with silver and gold : 

And there was not one feeble person among their 
tribes. 
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38 Egypt was glad when they departed ; 

For the fear of them fell upon them. 

He spread a cloud for a covering ; 

And fire to give light in the night 

The people asked, and he brought quails, 
And satisfied them with the bread of heaven. 
He opened the rock, and the waters gushed out ; 
They ran in the dry places Zhe a river. 

For he remembered his holy promise, 

And Abraham his servant. 

And he brought forth his people with joy, 
And his chosen with gladness : 

And gave them the lands of the heathen. 
And they inherited the labour of the people; 
That they might observe his statutes, 

And keep his laws. 

Praise ye the Lorp. 


EGYPTIAN TEMPLE AT EDFOU,—ver. 30 


After the history of the patriarchs follows here the history of the people of | 


Tareel, miner ave erew mie a nation. Hl 

irst. Their affliction in Egypt, ver. 25. He turned the heart of the Ezyptian 
that had protected them to hate them, and deal subtly with them. Gods. 4 od 
ness to his people exasperated the Egyptians against them, and though thei old 
antipathy to the Hebrews (which we read of Gen. xliii. 32; xlvi. 34,) was laid 
asleep for awhile, yet now it revived with more violence than ever; formerly 
they hated them because they despised them, now because they feared them. 
They dealt subtly with them, set all their politics on work, to find out ways 
and means to weaken them and waste them, and prevent their growth: they 
made their burthens heavy, and their lives bitter, and slew their male children 
as soon as they were born. Malice is crafty to destroy ; Satan has the serpent’s 
subtlety with his venom. It was God that turned the hearts of the Egyptians 
against them; for every creature is that to us that he makes it to be, a friend or 
an enemy. Though God is not the author of the sins of men, yet he serves his 
own purposes by them. 

Secondly. Their deliverance out of Egypt, that work of wonder, which, that 
7 ee never be forgotten, is put into the preface to the ten commandments 

serve, | 

lL. The instruments employed in that deliverance ; ver. 26, “He sent Moses 
his servant” on this errand, and joined Aaron in commission with him. Moses 
was designed to be their eugirer and chief magistrate, Aaron to be their chief 
Priest and therefore, that they might respect them the more, and submit to 

hem the more cheerfully, God made use of them as their deliverers. 

2. The means of accomplishing that deliverance ; and those were the plagues 
of Egypt. Moses and Aaron observed their orders in summoning them, Just 
as God appointed them, “and they rebelled not against his word,” (ver. 28) as 
Jonah did, who, when he was sent to denounce God’s judgments against 
Nineveh, went to Tarshish. Moses and Aaron were not moved either with a 
foolish fear of Pharoah’s wrath, or a foolish pity of Egypt’s misery, to relax 
or retard any of the plagues which God ordered them to inflict on the Egyptians, 
but stretched forth their hand to inflict them as God appointed. They that 
are instructed to execute judgment will find their remissness construed a 
rebellion against God’s word. The plagues of Egypt are here called God's 
signs, and his wonders, ver. 27; they were not only proofs of his power, but 
tokens of his wrath, and to be looked upon with admiration and holy awe. 
‘They shewed the words of his signs,’ so it is in the original, for every plague 
had an exposition going along with it; they were not as the common works of 
creation and providence, silent signs, but speaking ones, and spoke aloud. The 
are all, or most of them, here instanced in, though not in the order in whic 
they were inflicted. 

ist. The plague of darkness, ver. 28. This was one of the last, though here 
mentioned first. God sent darkness, and coming with commission it came with 
etlicacy ; his command made it dark. And then they, that is, the people of 
Israel, rebelled not against God’s word, namely, a command which some think 
was given them to circumcise all among them that had not been circumcised ; 
in doing which, the three days’ darkness would be a protection tothem. The 
old translation follows the Septuagint, and reads it.* They were not obedient 
to his word,’ which may be applied to Pharaoh and the Egyptians, who, not- 
withstanding the terror of this plague, would not let the people go; but there 
is no ground for it in the Hebrew, ; 5 

2nd. The turning of the river Nilus (which they idolized) into blood, and all 
their other waters, which slew their fish, ver, 29; and so they were deprived 
not ouly of their drink, but the daintiest of their meat, Num. xi. 5. 

ard. The frogs, shoals of which their land brought forth, which poured in 
upon them, not only in such numbers, but with such fury, that they could not 
keep them out of the chambers of their kings and great men, whose hearts had 
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been full of vermin more nauseous, and more noxious, contempt of, and enmity 
to, God and his Israel. 

4th. Flies of divers sorts swarmed in their air, and lice in their clothes, ver. 31; 
Ex. viii.17,24._ Note, God can make use of the meanest, and weakest, and most 
despicable animals for the punishing and humbling of proud oppressors, to 
whom the impotency of the instrument cannot but be a great mortification, 
as well as an undeniable conviction of the Divine omnipotence. 

5th. Hailstones shattered their trees, even the strongest timber-trees in their 
coasts, and killed their vines, and other their fruit-trees, ver. 32, 33. Instead 
of rain to cherish their trees, he gave them hail to crush them, and with it 
thunder and lightning, to that degree that the fire ran along upon the ground, 
as if it had been a stream of kindled brimstone, Fx. ix. 23. 

6th. Locusts and caterpillars destroyed all the herbs which were made for 
the service of man, and ate the bread out of their mouths, ver. 34, 35. See what 
variety of judgments God has wherewith to plague proud oppressors, that will 
not let his people go. God did not bring the same plague twice, but when 
there was occasion for another it was still a new one; for he has many arrows 
in his quiver. Locusts and caterpillars are God’s armies; and, how weak soever 
they are singly, he can raise such numbers of them as to make them formidable, 


Joel i. 4, 6. if . 

7th. Having mentioned all the plagues but those of the murrain and boils, he 
concludes with that which gave the conquering stroke, and that was the death 
of the firstborn, ver. 36. In the dead of the night the joys and hopes of their 
families, the chief of their strength and flower of their land, were all struck 
dead by the aestroying angel. They would not release God’s firstborn, and 
therefore God seized putes by way of reprisal, and thereby forced-them to 
dismiss his too when it was too late to retrieve their own; for when God 
judgeth, he will overcome, and they will certainly sit down losers at last that 
contend with him. ; : 

3. The mercies that accompanied this deliverance. In their bondage, Ist. 
They had been impoverished, and yet they came out rich and wealthy. God 
not only brought them forth, but he “brought them forth with silver and gold,” 
yer. 37. God empowered them to ask and collect the contributions of their 
neighbours, which was indeed but part of payment for their service they had 
done them, and inclined the Egyptians to furnish them with what they asked. 
Their wealth was his, and therefore he might—their hearts were in his hand, 
and therefore he could—give it to the Israelites. 2nd. Their lives had been made 
bitter to them, and their bodies and spirits broken by their bondage; and yet, 
when God brought them forth there was not one feeble person, none sick, none 
so much as sickly among their tribes. They went out that very night that the 
plague swept away all the firstborn of Egypt, and yet they came out all in 
good health, and brought not with them any of the diseases of Egypt., Surely 
never was the like, that among so many thousands there was not one sick. So 
false was the representation which the Jews’ enemies in after ages gave of this 
matter, that they were all sick of a leprosy, or some loathsome disease, and 
therefore the Egyptians thrust them out of their land. 3rd. They had been 
trampled upon Le temaited over, and yet they were brought out with honour; 
ver. 38, “Egypt was glad when they departed,” for God had so wonderfully 
owned them, and pleaded their cause, that the fear_of Israel fell upon them, 
and they owned themselves baffled and overcome. God can and will make his 
church a burthensome stone to all that heave at it, and seek to displace it, so 
that they shall think themselves happy that pet out of its way, Zee, xil.3. W hen 
God Sailaes, he will overcome. 4th. They had spent their days in sorrowing 
and sighing, by reason of their bondage; bat now he brought them forth with 
joy an gladness, ver. 43. When Egypt's ery for grief was loud,—their firstborn 

peing all slain,—Israel’s shouts for joy were as loud; both when they looked 
back upon the land of slayery out of which they were rescued, and when they 


chiefly supported. The famine referred to was that which led to the 
going of Jacob and his family into Egypt. parece 
ev. 20. The Hebrew calls the Egyptian king “a ruler of nations, 
because other peoples were tributary to him, or because Egypt was 
itself divided into Upper and Lower Egypt. The titles borne by 


Egyptian kings are still found upon the monuments, and among 
them are pei ty as “lord of Upper and Lower Egypt,” “lord of the 
wold,” &c. 

18 


ev. 81. There is reason to believe that the word rendered “lice” 
here and elsewhere really means gnats or mosquitoes. 

ey. 34, The so-called “caterpillars” were a kind of locusts, and 
not ordinary caterpillars. It may be, however, that unfledged locusts 
are meant. 

evi. 3. For “he that doeth righteousness” some copies read 
“who do righteousness.” The plural also occurs in the Syriac, 
Latin, Greek, and Chaldee. 
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looked forward to the pleasant land to which they were hastening. God now 
pat a new soug into their mouth. 

4. The special care God took of them in the wilderness. Ist. For their shelter, 
besides the canopy of heaven, he provided them another heavenly canopy; he 
spread a cloud for a covering, ver. 39, which was to them not only a sereen and 
umbrella, but a cloth cf state. A cloud was often God’s pavilion, Ps. xviii. 11, 
and now it was Israel’s, for they also were his hidden ones. 2nd. For their 
conduct and refresliment in the dark, he appointed a pillar of “fire to give 
light in the night,” that they might never be at a loss. Note, God graciously 
provides against all the grievances of his people, and furnisheth them with 
convenient succours for every condition, for day and night, till they come there 
where it will be all day, to eternity. 3rd. He fed them both with necessaries 
and dainties. Sometimes he furnished their tables with wild fowl; ver. 40, 
“The people asked, and he brought quaiis;” and when they were not thus 
feasted, yet they were abundantly satisfied “with the bread of heaven;” and 
those are curious and ecovetous indeed who will not be so satisfied. Man did 
eat angels’ food, and that constantly, and on free cost; and, as every bit they 
ate had miracle in it, so had every drop they drank; “He opened the rock, and 
the waters gushed out,” ver. 41. Common providence fetcheth waters from 
heaven, and bread out of the earth, but for Israel the Divine power brings 
bread from the clouds, and water from the rocks; so far is the God of nature 
from being tied to the laws and courses of nature. The water did not only 
gush out once, but it ran like ariver, plentifully and constantly, and attended 
their camp in all their removes; hence they are said to have the rock follow 
them, 1 Cor. x. 4. And, which increased the miracle, this river of God, (so it 
might be truly called,) ran in dry places, and yet was not drunk in and lost, 
as one would expect it should have been by the sands of the desert of Arabia, 
To this that promise alludes; ‘‘I will give rivers in the desert, to give drink 
to my chosen,” Jsa. xliii. 19, 20. 

5. Their entrance at length into Canaan; ver. 44, “He gave them the lands 
of the heathen;” put them in possession of that which they had long been put 
in hepes of ; and what the Canaanites had taken pains for, God’s Israel had the 
enjoyment of; “They inherited the labour of the people;” and the wealth of 
the sinner is laid up for the just. The Egyptians had long inherited their 
labours, and now they inherited the labours of the Canaanites, Thus sometimes 
one enemy of the church is made to pay another's score, 

6. The reason why God did all this for them. 

Ist. Because he would himself perform the promises of the word, ver. 42. 
They were unworthy and unthankful, yet he dia those great things in their 
favour, “ because he remembered the word of his holiness” (that 1s, his cove- 
nant,) “ with Abraham his servant,” and he would not suffer one iota or tittle 
of that to fall to the ground: see Deu. vii. 8. 

2nd. Because he would have them a aed tes the precepts of the word, to 
bind them to which was the greatest kindness he could put upon them. He put 
them in possession of Canaan, not that they might live in plenty and pleasure, 
in ease and honour, and might make a figure among the nations, but “that they 
might observe his statutes, and keep his laws,” that being formed into a people 
they might be under God’s immediate government, and revealed religion might 
be the basis of their national constitution; that, having a good land given them 
they might out of the profits of it bring sacrifices to God's altar; and that, Go 
having thus done them good, they might the more cheerfully receive his law, 
concluding that also designed for their good, and might be sensible of their 
obligations in gratitude to live in obedience to him. We are therefore made, 
maintained, ae redeemed, that we may live in obedience to the will of God; 
and the hallelujah with which the psalm concludes, may be taken both as a 
thankful acknowledgment of God’s favours and as a cheerful concurrence 
with this great intention of them. Has God done so much for us, and yet doth 
he expect so little from us? “ Praise ye the Lord.” 


PSALM CVI. 


We must give glory to God by making confession not only of his goodness, but our 
own badness, which serve as foils to each other: our badness makes his goodness 
appear the more illustrious, as his goodness makes our badness the more heinous 
and scandalous. The foregoing psalm was a history of God’s goodness to Israel. This 
is a history of their rebellions and provocations, and yet it begins and ends with 
Hallelujah: for even sorrow for sin must not put us out of tune for praising God. 
Some think it was penned at the time of the captivity in Babylon, and the disper- 
sion of the Jewish nation thereupon, because of that prayer in the close, ver. 47. 
I rather think it was penned by David, at the same time with the foregoing psalm, 
because we find the first verse and the two last in that psalm which David delivered 
to Asaph, at the bringing up of the ark to the place he had prepared for it, 1 Chr. 
xvi. 34—36, Gather us from among the heathen; for we may suppose in Saul’s time 
there was a great dispersion of pious Israelites when David was forced to wander 
In the psalm we have, I. The preface to the narrative, speaking honour to God, 
ver. 1, 2; comfort to the saints, ver. 3; and the desire of the faithful towards God's 
favours, ver. 4, 5. II. The narrative itself of the sins of Israel, aggravated by the 
great things God did for them, an account of which is intermixed. Tneir provocation 
at the Red sea, ver. 6—12. Lusting, ver. 13—15. Mutinying, ver. 16—18. Worshipping 
the golden calf, ver. 19—23. Murmuring, ver. 24—27. Joining themselves to Baal- 
peor, ver. 28—31. Quarrelling with Moses, ver. 32, 33. Incorporating themselves 
with the nations of Canaan, ver. 34—39. To which is added an account how God had 
rebuked them for their sins, and yet saved them from ruin, ver. 40—46. III. The 
conclusion of the psalm with prayers and praise, ver. 47,48. It may be of use to us 
to sing this psalm, that, being put in mind by it of our sins, the sins of our land, 
and the sins of our fathers, we may be humbled before God, and yet not despair 
of mercy, which even rebellious Israel often found with God. 


pee ye the Lorn. 


O give thanks unto the Lorn ; for he is good: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
2 Who can utter the mighty acts of the Lorp ? 
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Who can shew forth all his praise ? 


3 Blessed are they that keep judgment, 
And he that doeth righteousness at all times. 
4 Remember me, O Lorp, with the favour that thou 
bearest unto thy people : 
O visit me with thy salvation ; 
fw 


That I may see the good of thy chosen, 
That I may rejoice in the gladness of thy nation, 
That I may glory with thine inheritance. 


Weare here taught, 

First. To bless God; ver. 1, 2, “‘ Praise ye the Lord,” that is, 1. Give him thanks 
for his goodness, the manifestation of it to us, and the many instances of it. 
“ He is good, and his mercy endureth for ever;” let us, therefore, own our 
obligations to him, and make him a return of our best affections and services. 
2. Give him the glory of his greatness; his mighty acts, proofs of his Almight 
power, wherein he has done great things, and such as would be opposed. 

ho can utter these? Whois worthy to do it? Whois able to doit? They 
are somany they cannot be numbered, so mysterious they cannot be described ; 
when we have said the most we can of the mighty acts of the Lord, the one 
half is not told, still there is more to be said; it is a subject that cannot be 
exhausted, We must shew forth his praise; we may shew forth some of it, but 
who can shew forth all? Not the angels themselves. This will not exeuse us 
in not doing what we can, but should quicken us to do all we can. 

Secondly. To bless the people of God, to call and count them happy, ver. 3. 
They that keep judgment are blessed, for they are fit to be employed in 
praising God. God’s people are they whose principles are sound: they keep 
judgment, they adhere to the rules of wisdom and religion, and their prac- 
tices are agreeable; they do righteousness, are just to God and to all men, and 
herein they are steady and constant, trey do it at all times, in all manner of 
conversation, at every turn, in every instance, and herein persevering to the end. 
_ Thirdly. To bless ourselves in the favour of God, to place our happiness 
in it, and to seek it accordingly with all seriousness, as the psalmist here, 
ver. 4,5. 1. He has an eye to the lovingkindness of God, as the fountain of all 
happiness; “ Remember me, O Lord,” to give me that. mercy and grace which - 
I stand in need of, “ with the favour which thou bearest to thy people.” As 
there is a people in the world that are in a peculiar manner God’s people, so 
there is a peculiar favour which God bears to that people, which ail gracious 
souls desire an interest in, and we need desire no more to make us happy. 2. 
He has an eye to the salvation of God, the great salvation, that of the soul, as 
the foundation of happiness, “O visit me with thy salvation.” ‘ Afford me,’ saith 
Dr. Hammond, ‘that pardon and that grace which I stand in need of, and ean 
hope for from none but thee.’ Let that salvation be my portion for ever, and 
the pledges of it my present comfort. 3. He has an eye to the blessedness of 
the righteous as that which includes all good ; ver. 5, “That I may see the good 
of thy chosen,” and be as happy as thy saints are, and happier I do not desire 
to be. God’s people are here called his chosen, his nation, his inheritance, for 
he hath set them apart for himself, incorporated them under his own govern- 
ment, is served by them and glorified in them. This chosen people of God 
have a good which is peculiar to them, which is the matter both of their glad- 
ness and of their glorying, which is their pleasure and their praise. od’s 
people have reason to be a cheerful people, and to boast in their God all the 
day long; and they that have that gladness, that glory, need not envy any of 
the children of men their pleasure or pride. The gladness of God’s nation and 
the glory of his inheritance is enough to satisfy any man, for it has everlasting 
joy and glory at the end of it. 


6 We have sinned with our fathers, 

We have committed iniquity, we have done wickedly. 

Our fathers understood not thy wonders in Egypt ; 

They remembered not the multitude of thy mersies; 

But provoked him at the sea, even at the Red sea. 

Nevertheless he saved them for his name’s sake, 

That he might make his mighty power to be known. 

He rebuked the Red sea also, and it was dried up: 

So he led them through the depths, as through the 
wilderness. 

And he saved them from the hand of him that hated ¢hem, 

And redeemed them from the hand of the enemy. 

And the waters covered their enemies: 

There was not one of them left. 

Then believed they his words ; 

They sang his praise 


Here hegins a penitential confession of sin, which was in a special manner 
seasonable now the church was in distress, for thus we must Justify God in 
all that he brings upon us, acknowledging that therefore he hath done right, 
because we have done wickedly; and the remembrance of former sins, not- 
withstanding which God did not cast off his people, is an encouragement to +5 
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THE RED SEA.—vVer. 9, 


ind 


&e., it would seem that Sinai would be more correct. There is 
however, no contradiction: Sinai was the name of the mountain 
proper, and Horeb that of the district near it. Hence, in Ex. iii. 1, 
Moses “came to the mountain of God, to Horeb,” i.¢., he came to j 
the locality called Horeb, where the mountain of God, or Sinai, = = 
by the sea, the Red Sea.” The reference seems to be to Ex, xiv. 11. || actually stood. Of course Horeb was a mountainous district. ree a 
Some critics have preferred the Greek translation. i the 
evi. 19. “Horeb,” so also in Deut. ix.8; while in Ex. xrxxii. 1, hey 
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evi. 7. For “ provoked him at the sea, even at the Red Sea,” the 
Greek reads, “they provoked when they went into the Red Sea;” the 
Latin has, “they provoked when they went into the sea, the Red 
Sea;” the Syriac is, “they were contentious by the ‘waters at the 
Red Sea;” and the Targum, “ they were rebellious against thy word, 


PSALM OVI. 


to hope that, though we are justly corrected for our sins, yet we shall not be 
utterly abandoned. 

First. God's afflicted people here own themselves guilty before God; ver. 6, 
“We have sinned with our fathers,” that is, like our fathers, after the simi- 
litude of their transgression. We have added to the stock of hereditary guilt, 
and filled up the measure of our fathers’ iniquity, to “augment yet the fierce 
anger of the Lord,” Num. xxxii. 14; Mat, xxiii. 32. And see how they lay load 
upon themselves, as becomes penitents: “ We have committed iniquity ;” that 
which is in its own nature sinful, and “ we have done wickedly,” we have sinned 
with a high hand presumptuously. Or this is a confession not only of their 
imitation of, but their interest in, their fathers’ sins; * We have sinned with our 
fathers,” for we were in their loins, and we bear their iniquity, Lam. v. 7. 

Secondly. They bewail the sins of their fathers, when they were first tormed 
into a people; which, since children often smart for, they are concerned to sor- 
row for, even farther than to the third and fourth generation. Even we now 
ought to take an occasion from the history of Israel’s rebellions to lament the 
pravity and perverseness of man’s nature, and its unaptness to be amended by 
the most probable means. Observe here, 

1. The strange stupidity of Israel in the midst of the favours God bestowed 
upon them; ver. 7, “ They understood not thy wonders in Egypt.” They saw 
them, but they did not rightly apprehend the meaning and design of them; 
blessed are they that have not seen and yet have understood. They thought 
the plagues of Egypt were intended for their deliverance, whereas they were 
intended also for their instruction and conviction: not only to force them out 
of their Egyptian slavery, but to cure them of their inclination to Egyptian 
idolatry, by evidencing the sovereign power and dominion of the God of Israel 
above all gods, and his particular concern for them: We lose the benefit of 
providences for want of understanding them. And as their understandings 
were dull, so their memories were treacherous; though one would think such 
astonishing events should never have been forgotten, yet they remembered 
them not, at least they remembered not the multitude of God's mercies in them, 
Therefore God is distrusted, because his favours are not remembered. 

2. Their perverseness, arising from this stupidity; “They provoked him at 
the sea, even at the Red sea.” ‘The provocation was despair of deliverance 
because the danger was great, and wishing they had been left in Egypt still, 
Ez. xiv. 11, 12. Quarrelling with God’s providence and questioning his power, 
Rooduess, and faithfulness, are as great provocations to him as any whatsoever, 

he place aggravated the crime; it was “at the sea, at the Red sea.” When 
they were newly come out of Egypt, and the wonders God had wrought for 
them were fresh in their minds, yet they reproach him, as if that power had no 
mercy in it, but that he brought them out of Egypt on purpose to kill them in 
the wilderness. ‘They never lay at God’s mercy so immediately as in their 
passage through the Red sea, yet there they affront it and provoke his wrath. 

3. The great salvation God wrought for them, notwithstanding their pro- 
vocations, ver. 8—ll. Ist. He forced a passage for them through the sea. He 
“rebuked the Red sea” for standing in their way, and retarding their march, 
“and it was dried up” immediately, as in the creation, at God’s rebuke, the 
waters fled, Ps. civ. 7. Nay, he not only prepared them a way, but by the pillar 
of cloud and fire he led them into the sea, and, by the conduct of Moses, led 
them through it as sends as through the wilderness; he encouraged them to 
take those steps, and subdued their fears when those were their most dangerous 
and threatening enemies: see Zsa. Ixiii. 12—14. 2nd. He interposed between them 
and their pursuers, and prevented them from cutting them off, as they designed. 
The Israelites were all on foot, and the Egyptians had all of them chariots 
and horses, with which they were likely to overtake them presently, but God 
“saved them from the hand of him that hated them,” namely, Pharaoh, who 
never loved them, but now hated them the more from the plagues he had 
suffered on their account; from the hand of his enemy, which was just ready 
to seize them, God redeemed them, ver. 10, interposing himself, as it were, in 
the pillar of fire, between the persecuted and the persecutors. 3rd. To com- 
plete the mercy, and turn the deliverance into a victory, the Red sea, that 
was a lane to them, was a grave to the Egyptians, ver. 11. “ The waters covered 
their enemies,” so as to slay them, but not so as to conceal their shame, 
for the next tide they were thrown Hp dead upon the shore, Hx. xiv. 30. 
There was not one of them left alive to bring tidings what was become of the 
rest. And why did God do this. for them? nay, why did he not_ccver them 
as he did their enemies, for their unbelief and murmuring? He tells us, 
ver. 8, it was for his name’s sake. Though they did not deserve this favour, he 
designed it, and their undeservings should not alter his designs, nor break his 
measures, or make him withdraw his promise, or fail in the performance of it. 
He did this for his own glory, “that he might make his mighty power to be 
known,” not only in dividing the sea, but in doing it notwithstanding their 
provocations. Moses prays, Num. xii. 17—19, “Let the power of my Lord be 
great, and pardon the iniquity of this people.” The power of the God of 
grace yf ieee sin and sparing sinners, is as much to be admired as the 
power of the God of nature in dividing the waters. 

4. The good impression this made upon them for the present: ver. 12, 
“Then believed they his words,” and acknowledged that God was with them 
of a truth, and had in mercy to them brought them ont of Egypt, and not 
with any design to slay them in the wilderness; then “they feared the Lord 
and his servant Moses,” Fz. xiv. 31. Then they sang his praise in that song of 
Moses, penned on this great occasion, Hx. xv.1. See in what agracious and 
merciful way God sometimes silenceth the unbelief of his people, and turns 
their fears into praises; and so itis written, “They that erred in spirit shall 
come to understanding, and they that murmured shall learn doctrine,” 
(sa. xxix. 24. 


13 They soon forgat his works; 

They waited not for his counsel : 

But lusted exceedingly in the wilderness, 
And tempted God in the desert. 

And he gave them their request ; 

But sent leanness into their soul. 

They envied Moses also in the camp, 
And Aaron the saint of the Lorn. 

The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, 
And covered the company of Abiram. 
And a fire was kindled in their company ; 
‘The flame burned up the wicked. 

19 They made a calf in Horeb, 
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And worshipped the molten mage, 
20 Thus they changed their glory 
Into the similitude of an ox that eatetl grass. 
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EGYPTIAN BRONZES OF THE GOD APIS, 


21 They forgat God their saviour, 
Which had done great things in Egypt ; 


22 Wondrous works in the land of Ham, 
And terrible things by the Red sea. 
23 Therefore he said that he would destroy them, 
Had not Moses his chosen stood before him in the breach, 
To turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy ¢hem. 
24 Yea, they despised the pleasant land, 
They believed not his word : 
25 But murmured in their tents, 
And hearkened not unto the voice of the Lorp. 
26 Therefore he lifted up his hand against them, 
To overthrow them in the wilderness : 
27 To overthrow their seed also among the nations, 
And to scatter them in the lands. 
28 They joined themselves also unto Baal-peor, 
And ate the sacrifices of the dead. 
29 Thus they provoked Aim to anger with their inventions: 
And the plague brake in upon them. 
30 Then stood up Phinehas, and executed judgment: 
And so the plague was stayed. 
31 And that was counted unto him for righteousness 


Unto all generations for evermore. 


82 They angered Aim also at the waters of strife, 


So that it went ill with Moses for their sakes : 
Because they provoked his spirit, 
So that he spake unadvisedly with his lips. 


This is an abridgment of the history of Israel’s provocations in the wilder- 
ness, and of the wrath of God against them for those provocations; and this 
abridgment is abridged by the apostle with application to us Christians, 
1 Cor. x. 5, &c., for “these things were written for our admonition,” that we 
sin not like them, lest we suffer like them. 

First. The cause of their sin was disregard to the works and word of God, 
ver. 13, 1. They minded not what he had done for them. ‘ They soon forgat 
his works,” and lost the impressions they had made upon them. They that 
do not improve God’s mercies to them, nor endeavour, in some measure, to 
render according to the benefit done unto them, do indeed forget them. This 
people soon forgat them; God took notice of this, Bx. xxxii. 8,“ They have 
turned aside quickly.” ‘They made haste, they forgot his works,’ (so it is in 
the margin,) which some make out to be two several instances of their sin. 
* They made haste,’ that is, their expectations anticipated God’s promises; they 
expected to be in Canaan presently, and because they were not they ques- 
tioned whether they should ever be there, and quarrelled with all the dithcul- 
ties they met with in their way; whereas “he that believeth doth not make 
haste,” Isa. xxviii. 16. And, withal, “they forgat his works,” which were the 
undeniable evidences of his wisdom, power, and goodness, and denied the 
conclusion as confidently as if they had never seen the premises proved. This 
is mentioned again, ver. 21, 22, “*’ that is, the 
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They forgat God their saviour, 
forgat that he had been their saviour. ‘Those that “forget the works of God,” 
forget God himself, who makes himself known by his works. They forgat 
what was done but a few days before, which we may suppose they could not 
but talk of, even then when, because they did not make a good use of it, they 
are said to forget it; it was what God did for them in Egypt, in the land of 


transformed the Lord, “their glory,” into the likeness of an ox, t.e., 
represented him by ‘hs Shaye of an ox, or that they exchanged their 
glorious God for a mere similitude of an ox. 
evi. 28. “The sacrifices of the dead” is a phrase usually under- 
stood of sacrifices offered to dead idol gods, as distinguished from the 
living God. But may there not be a reference to the known fact 


that pagan in many cases deified dead men? That great 
es and Rainy wand thus deified in a number of ancient nations, 


— 


down to the time in which Christianity began to prevail, is proved by 
abundant evidence, In Isa. viii. 19 idol gods also appear to be called 
“the dead,” because they had once lived as men on earth, but had 
been canonised and made deities of after they had died. 

evi. 29, The Syriac version reads, “And they angered him with 
their works, and with their idols they provoked his jealousy, and the 
plague suddenly prevailed over them.” ‘The source of the addition 
is unknown, but probably some copyist added in the margin the 
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PASVAGL MIC ver: 


Ham, and by the Red sea, things which we at this distance cannot or should 
not be unmindful of, They are called great things, (for, though the great God 
doth nothing mean, yet he doth some things that arein a special manner great,) 
wondrous works, out of the common road of providence, therefore observable, 
therefore memorable and terrible things, awful to them and dreadful to their 
enemies, and yet soon forgotten; even miracles that were seen passed away 
with them as tales that are told. 2. They minded not what God had said to 
them, nor would they depend upon it; they waited not for his counsel, did not 
attend his word, though they had Moses to be his mouth to them; they took 
up resolves, about which they did not consult him, and made demands without 
calling upon him. They would be in Canaan presently, and had not patience 
to tarry God’s time; the delay was intolerable, and therefore the difficulties 
were looked upon as insuperable. 
not his word,” his promise that he would make them masters of Canaan; and 
ver. 25, “they hearkened not to the voice of the Lord,” who gave them counsel, 
which they would not wait for, not only by Moses and Aaron, but by Caleb 
and Joshua, Num. xiv. 6, &c. Those that will not wait for God’s counsel shall 
justly be given up to their own hearts’ lusts to walk in their own counsels. 

Secondly. The sins themselves are many of them here mentioned, together 
with the tokens of God’s displeasure which they fell under for those sins. 

1. They would have flesh, and yet would not believe tliat God could give it 
them; ver. 14, ‘ They lusted a lust’ (so the word is) ‘in the wilderness.’ There 
where they had bread enough and to spare, yet nothing would serve them but 
they must have flesh to eat. They were now purely at God’s finding, so that 
this was areflection upon the wisdom and goodness of their Creator. They 
were now, in all probability, within a step of Canaan, yet had not patience to 
stay for dainties till they came thither. They had flocks and herds of their 
own, but they will not kill them, God must give them flesh as he gave them 
bread, or they will never give him credit or their good word. They did not 
only wish for flesh, but they lusted exceedingly after it. A desire, even of 
lawful things, when it is inordinate and violent, becomes sinful; and therefore 
this is called lusting after evil things, 1 Cor. x. 6, though the quails, as God’s 
gift, were good things, and were so spoken of, Ps. cv. 40. Yet this was not all, 
“they tempted God in the desert,” where they had had such experience of his 
goodness and power, and questioned whether he could and would gratify them 
herein: see Ps. xxviii. 19, 20. 

Now how did God shew his displeasure against them for this? We are here 
told how; ver. 15, ‘““ He gave them their request,” but gave it them in anger, and 
with a curse, for “he sent leanness into their soul ;” that is, he filled them with 
uneasiness of mind, and terror of conscience, and a self-reproach, occasioned 
by their bodies being sick with the surfeit, such as sometimes drunkards expe- 
rience after a great debauch. Or this is put for that great plague with which 
the Lord s#iote them; “ while the flesh was yet between their teeth,” as we 
read, Num. xi. 33, it was the consumption of the life. Note, Ist. What is asked 
in passion is often given in wrath. 2nd. Many that fare deliciously every day, 
and whose bodies are healthful and fat, yet at the same time have leanness in 
their souls: no love to God, no thankfulness, no appetite to the bread of life, 
and then the soul must needs be lean. Those wretchedly forget themselves 
that feast their bodies and starve their souls. Then God gives the good things 
of this life in love, when with them he gives grace to glorify him in the use of 
them, for then the soul delights itself in fatness, Zsa, lv, 2. 

a They quarrelled with the government which God had set over them, both 
in church and state; ver. 16, “they envied Moses” his authority “in the camp,” 
as generalissimo of the armies of Israel, and chief justice in all their courts. 
And they envied Aaron his power, as saint of the Lord, consecrated to the 
office of high priest. And Korah would needs put in for the pontificate, while 
Dathan and Abiram, as princes of the tribe of Reuben, (Jacob’s eldest son,) 
would claim to be chief magistrates by the so-much-admired right of primo- 
geniture. Note, They are preparing ruin for themselves who envy those whom 
God has put honour upon, and usurp the dignities they were never designed 
sor. And justly will contempt be poured upon them who put contempt upon 
any of the saints of the Lord. : 

And how did God shew his displeasure for this? We are told how, and it is 
enough to make us tremble, ver. 17, 18; we have the story, Num. xvi. 32, 35. 
Ist. They that flew in the face of the civil authority were punished by the 
earth, which opened and swallowed them up, as not fit to go upon God’s 
ground, because they would not submit to God’s government. 2nd. They that 
would usurp the ecclesiastical authority in things pertaining to God, on them 
Heaven took vengeance, for “ fire came out from the Lord and consumed them,” 
and the pretending sacrificers were themselves sacrificed to Divine justice; 
“The flame burned up the wicked;” for though they vied with Aaron, the 
saint of the Lord, for holiness, Num. xvi. 3, 5, yet God adjudged them wicked, 
and as such cut them off, as in due time he will destroy the man of sin, that 
wicked one, notwithstanding his proud pretensions to holiness. 

3. They made and worshipped the golden calf, and this in Horeb, there where 
the law was given, and God had expressly said, Thou shalt neither make any 
graven image, nor bow down to it; they did both, they made a calf and wor- 
shipped it, ver. 19. Herein they bade defiance to, and put an affront upon, the 
two great lights which God has made to rule the little world. Ist. That of 
human reason, for “they changed their glory,” their God, at least the manifes- 
tation of him, which always had been in a cloud (either a dark cloud or a bright 
one) without any manner of visible similitude, “into the similitude of” Apis, 
one of the Egyptian idols, “fan ox that eateth grass,” than which nothing could 
be more peek and scandalously absurd, ver. 20. Idolaters are perfectly 
besotted, and put the greatest disparagement possible both upon God, in repre- 
senting him by the image of a beast, and upon themselves in worshipping it when 
they had done so. That which is here said to be the changing of their glory 
is explained by St. Paul, Rom. i. 23, to be the changing of the glory of the 
incorruptible God. 2nd. That of Divine revelation, which was afforded to 
them, not only in the words God spake to them, but the works he wrought for 
them, wondrous works, which spake loud, that the Lord Jehovah is the only 
true and living God, and 1s alone to be worshipped, ver. 21, 22. 

For this God shewed his displeasure by declaring the decree, that he would 
cut them off from being a people, as they had, as far as lay in their power, in 
effect cut him off from being a God; he spake of destroying them, ver. 23, and 
certainly he had done it, “if Moses, his chosen, had not stood before him in the 
breach,” ver. 23, that is, if he had not seasonably interposed to deal with God 
as an advocate about the breach or ruin God was about to devote them to, and 
wonderfully prevailed to turn away his wrath. See here the mercy of God, 
and how easily his anger is turned away, even from a provoking people. See 
the power of prayer, and the interest which God’s chosen have in heaven. See 
a type of Christ, God’s chosen, his elect, in whom his soul delighteth, who 
stood before him in the breach to turn away his wrath from a provoking world, 
and ever lives, for this end, making intercession. 

4. They gave credit to the report of the evil spies concerning the land of 
Canaan, in contradiction to the promise of God; ver. 24, ‘‘ They despised the 
pleasant land.” Ganaan was a pleasant land, Dew. viii. 7. They undervalued 
it when they thought it not worth venturing for, no, not under the conduct of 
God himself; and therefore were for making a captain and returning to Egypt 


This is explained, ver. 24, “ They believed | 


|; again. They )helieved not God’s word concerning it, but murmured in thetr 
| tents, basely charging God with a design upon them, in bringing them thither, 


that they might become a prey to the Canaanites, 


! um. xiv. 2, 3; and, when 
they were minded of 


God’s power and promise, were so far from hearkeningto 


| that voice of the Lord, that they attempted to stone those that spake to them 


| Num. xiv. 10. 


The heavenly Canaan is a pleasant land; a promise is left us of 


entering into it, but there are many that despise it, that neglect and refuse 


i 


the offer of it, that prefer the wealth and pleasure of this world before it, and 
grudge the pains and hazards of this life to obtain that. 
This also was so displeasing to God that he “lifted up his hand against them,” 


| in a way of threatening, “to destroy them in the wilderness ;” nay, in a way or 


swearing, for he sware in his wrath that they should not enter into his rest, 
Ps. xev. 10; Num. xiv. 283. Nay, and be threatened that their children alse 
should be overthrown and scattered, ver. 26, 27, and the whole nation dispersed 
and disinherited; but Moses prevailed for mercy for their seed, that they might 
enter Canaan, Note, Those who despise God’s favours, and particularly the 
plepeant fand, forfeit his favours, and will be shut out for ever from the plea- 
san and, 

5. They were guilty of a great sin in the matter of Peor; and this was the sin 
of the new generation when they were within a step of Canaan, ver. 28, “ They 
joined themselves to Baal-peor,” and so were entangled both in idclatry and in 
adultery, in corporeal and spiritual whoredom, Num. xxv. 1—3. They that 
did often partake of the altar of the living God, now “ate the sacrifices of the 
dead,” of the idols of Moab, that were dead images, or dead men canonized or 
deified; or sacrifices to the infernal deities on the behalf of their dead friends. 
“Thus they provoked God to anger with their inventions,” ver. 29, in contempt 
of him and his institutions, his commands and threatenings. The iniquity 
of Peor was so great, that long after it is said they were not cleansed from it, 
Jos. xxii. 17. 

God testified his displeasure at this, Ist. By sending a plague among them, 
which in a little time swept_away twenty-four thousand of those impudent 
sinners. 2nd. By stirring up Phinehas to use his power as a magistrate, for the 
suppressing of the sin, and checking the contagion of it. He stood up in his 
zeal for the Lord of hosts, and executed judgment upon Zimri and Cozbi, 
sinners of the first rank, genteel sinners; he put the law in execution upon 
them, and this was a service so pleasing to God, that upon it the plague was 
stayed, ver.30. By this, and some other like acts of public justice on that occa- 
sion, (Num. xxv. 4, 5) the guilt ceased to be national, and the general contro- 
versy was let fall. When the proper officers did their duty, God left it to them, 
and did not any longer keep the work in his own hands by the plague. Note, 
National justice prevents national judgments. But Phinehas herein signalizing 
himself, a special mark of honour was put upon him, for what he did was 
‘counted to him for righteousness to all generations,” ver. 31, and in recom- 
pense of it the priesthood was entailed on his family. He shall make an atone- 
ment by offering up the sacrifices, that had so bravely made an atonement (so 
some read it, ver. 30) by offering up the sinners. ote, It is the honour of 
saints to be zealous against sin. 

6. They continued their murmurings to the very last of their wanderings; for 
in the fortieth year they “angered God at the waters of strife,” ver. 32, which 
refers to that story, Num. xx. 3—5. And that which aggravated it now was 
that “it went ill with Moses for their sakes ;” for, though he was the meekest 
of all the men in the earth, yet their clamours at that time were so very peevish 
and provoking, that they put him into a passion, and being now grown very old, 
and off his guard, “he spake unadvisedly with his lips,” ver. 33, and not as 
became him upon that occasion; for he said in a heat, “ Hear now, ye rebels 
must we fetch water out of this rock for you?” This was Moses’ infirmity, an 
is written for our admonition, that we may learn when we are in the midst of 
provocation to keep our mouth as with a bridle, Ps. xxxix. 1—3; and to take 
heed to our spirits, that they admit not resentments too much, for when the 
spirit is provoked, it is much ado even for those that have a great deal of 
wisdom and grace not to speak unadvisedly. But it is charged upon the people 
as their sin, Meseret ered his spirit with that with which they angered God 
himself. Note, We must answer not only for our own passions, but for the 
provocation which by them we give to the passions of others, especially of 
those who, if not greatly provoked, would be meek and quiet. 

God shews his displeasure against this sin of theirs by shutting Moses and 
Aaron out of Canaan, for their miscarriage upon this occasion; by which, 
Ist. God discovered his resentment of all such intemperate heats, even in the 
dearest of his servants. If he deals thus severely with MI bale for one unadvised 
word, what doth their sin deserve who had spoken so many presumptuous 
wicked words? “If this was done in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry?” 2nd. God deprived them of the blessing of Moses’ conduct and govern- 
ment at a time when they most needed it, so that his death was more a punish- 
ment to them than to himself. It is just with God to remove those relations 
from us that are blessings to us, when we are peevish and provoking to them, 
and grieve their spirits. 


34 They did not destroy the nations, 
Concerning whom the Lorp commanded them : 
35 But were mingled among the heathen. 
And learned their works. 
36 And they served their idols: 
Which were a snare unto them, 
37 Yea, they sacrificed their sons 
And their daughters unto devils, v 
38 And shed innocent blood, 
Even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
Whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan : 
And the land was polluted with blood. 
39 Thus were they defiled with their own works, 
And went a whoring with their own inventions. 
40 Therefore was the wrath of the Lorp kindled against his 
people, 
Insomuch that he abhorred his own inheritance. 
41 And he gave them into the hand of the heathen ; 


And they that hated them ruled over them, 


second clause as an explanation of the first, and some one else un- 
advisedly put it into the text. 

evi. 38. That the Canaanites or Pheenician people offered human 
sacrifices is shown by various testimonies of Pliny, Eusebius, &c. 
Dr. Kalisch says truly, “ The Phoenicians and most of their colonists, 
especially the Carthaginians, practised the burning of their children 
to Saturn (Cronos or Moloch), to a frightful extent, besides killing 
human sacrifices generally ” 
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evi. 45. The word here rendered “repented” really m 
“showed pity;” hence the Prayer-Book version, “ pitied them,” is 
better. The Syriac has for the whole verse, “ And he remembered his 


covenant, and had pity on them, and led them according to the Bh 


multitude of his grace.’ , 
evi. 47. The prayer, “gather us from among the heathen,” points _ 

to a time of captivity, and is in favour of the opinion of those who 

consider the psalm belongs to the period of the Babylonianexile. 


PSALM CVIL 


42 Their enemies also oppressed them, 

And they were brought into subjection under their hand. 
Many times did he deliver them ; 

But they provoked Aim with their counsel, 

And were brought low for their iniquity. 

Nevertheless he regarded their aftliction, 

When he heard their cry : 

And he remembered for them his covenant, 

And repented according to the multitude of his mercies, 
He made them also to be pitied 

Of all those that carried them captives. 

Save us, O Lorp our God, 

And gather us from among the heathen, 

To give thanks unto thy holy name, 

And to triumph in thy praise. 

Blessed de the Lorp God of Israel 

From everlasting to everlasting : 

And let all the people say, Amen 

Praise ye the Lorp. 
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Here, First. The narrative concludes with an account of Israel's carriage in 
Canaan, which was of a piece with that in the wilderness, and God's dealings 
with them, wherein, as all along, both justice and mercy appeared. | ; 

1. They were very provoking to God. ‘lhe miracles and mercies which 
settled on in Canaan made no more deep and durable impressions upon 
them than those that fetched them out of gypt 5 for by that time they were 
well warm in Canaan they corrupted themselves, and forsook God, Observe 
the steps of their apostacy, ; 4 

Ist. They spared the nations which God had doomed to destruction, ver. 34. 
When they had got the good land God had promised them, they had no zeal 
against the wicked inhabitants, whom the Lord commanded them to extirpate, 
pretending pity; but so merciful is God, that no man needs to be in any case 
more compassionate than he. i 

2nd. When they spared them, they promised themselves that for all this they 
would not join in any dangerous affinity with them; but the way of sin is down- 
hill. Omissions make way for commissions. When they neglect to destroy the 
heathen, the next news we hear is, they “were mingled among the heathen.” 
made leagues with them, and contracted an intimacy with them, so that they 
“learned their works,” ver. 35. That which is rotten will sooner corrupt that 
which is sound than be eured or made sound by it. . 

3rd. When they mingled with them, and learned some of their works that 
seemed innocent diversions an entertainments, yet they thought they would 
never join with them in their wership; but by degrees they learned that too; 
ver, 36, “ They served their idols” in the same manner and with the same rites 
that they served them; and they became “a snare to them.” ‘hat sin drew on 
many more, and brought the judgments of God upon them, which they them- 
selves could not but be sensible of, and yet knew not how to recover themselves. 

4th. When they joined with them in some of their idolatrous services, which 
they thought ha longs harm in them, they little thought that ever they should 
be guilty of that barbarous and inhuman piece of idolatry, the sacrificing of 
their living children to their dead gods; but they came to that at last, ver, 37, 38; 
in which Satan triumphed over his worshippers, and regaled himself in blood 
and slaughter. “They sacrificed their sons and daughters,” pieces of them- 
selves, “to devils,” and added murder, the most unnatural murder, to their 
idolatry. One cannot think of it without horror. They “shed innocent blood,” 
the most innocent; for it was infant blood, nay, it was “the blood of their sons 
and their daughters.” See the power of the spirit that works in the children 
of disobedience, and see his malice. The beginning of idolatry and superstition, 
like that of strife, is as the letting forth of water; and there is no villany which 
they that venture upon it can be sure they shall stop short of, for God justly 
gives them up to a reprobate mind, Jom. i. 28. ’ : 

Their sin was in part their own punishment; for by it, First. They wronged 
their country. “ The land was polluted with blood,” ver. 38. That pleasant 
land, that holy land, was rendered uncomfortable to themselves, and unfit to 
receive those kind tokens of God's favour and presence in it, which were 
designed to be its honour. Secondly. They wronged their conscience ; ver. 33, 
they “went a whoring with their own inventions,” and so debauched their own 
minds, and were “defiled with their own works,” and rendered odious in the 
eyes of the holy God, and perhaps of their own consciences, 

2. God brought his judgments upon them ; and what else could be expected? 
for his name is Jealous, and he is a jealous God. ist. He fell out with them for 
it; ver. 40, He was angry with them; “the wrath of God,” that consuming fire, 
“was kindled against his people,” for from them he took it more heinously 
than from the heathen that never knew him. Nay, he was sick of them; “he 
abhorred his own inheritance,” which, when time was he had taken pleasure 
in; yet the change was not in him, but in them. This is the worst thing in sin, 
that it makes us loathsome to God; and the nearer any are to God in posses- 
sion, the more loathsome are they if they rebel against him, like a dunghill at 
our door. 2nd. Their enemies then fell upon them, and, their defence being 
departed, made an easy bier of them; ver. 41, 42, “He gave them into the 
hands of the heathen.” Observe here how the punishment answered the sin ; 
“they mingled themselves with the heathen, and learned their works.” From 
them they willingly took the infection of sin; and therefore God justly made 
use of them as the instruments of their correction, Sinners often see them- 
selves ruined by those by whom sit have suffered themselves to be de- 
bauched. Satan, that is a tempter, will be a tormentor. The heathen hated 
them. Apostates lose all the love on God’s side, and get none on Satan’s; and 
when “they that hated them ruled over them, and they were brought into 
subjection under them,” no marvel they oppressed them, and ruled them with 
rigour; and thus God made them know the difference between “his service 
and the service of the kings of the countries,” 2 Chr. xii. 8. é 

3. When God granted them some relief, yet they went on in their sins, and 
their troubles also were continued, ver. 43. This refers to the days of the 
judges; when God many times raised up deliverers, and wrought deliverances 
for them, and yet they relapsed to idolatry, “ provoked God with their counsel,” 
their idolatrous inventions, to deliver them up to some other oppressors, so 


evii. 8. For “south” the Hebrew has “sea,” by which it is 
manifest a southern sea must be meant, as the Chaldee has it, and 
perbups the Red Sea. In ordinary cases, where the word “sea” 
means one of the four cardinal points, the west is intended, but there 
are exceptions. 

evii. 8. The words of this verse are repeated at verses 15, 21, and 
$1, and are introductory to the sections which follow them, like the 
call to vraise in verse 1, 


| 


that at last “they were brought very low for their iniquity.” Those thit by 
sin disparage themselves, and will not by repentance humble themselves, it 1s 
just with God to debase them, and humble them, and bring them low by Sis 
judgments. 

4. At length they cried unto God, and God returned in favour to thein, 
ver. 44—46. They were chastened for their sins, but not destroyed; cast down, 
but not cast off. God appeared for them, Ist. As a God of mercy; that looked 
upon their grievances, ‘ regarded their aftliction, beheld when distress was upon 
them,’ (so some;) that looked over their complaints, for he heard their ery with 
tender compassion, Hx. iii. 7; and overlooked their provocation; for thorsrh 
he had said, and had reason to say it, that he would destroy them, yet !:2 


| “repented according to the multitude of his mercies,” and reversed the ser- 


tence. Though “he is not a man that he should repent,” so as to change bis 
mind, yet he is a gracious God that pities us and changeth his way. 2nd. As 


| a God of truth, that “remembered for them his covenant ”and made good ever 


word that he had spoken, and therefore, as bad as they were, would not break 
with them, because he would not break his own promise. 3rd. As a God of 
power, who has all hearts in his hand, and turns them which way soever he 
pleaseth. “He made them to be pitied even of those that carried them captives,”’ 
and had hated them, and ruled them with rigour. He not only restrained the 
remainder of their enemies’ wrath, that it should not utterly consume them, but 
he infused compassion, even into their stony hearts, and made them relent 
which was more than any art of man could have done with the utmost force of 
rhetoric. Note, God can change lions into lambs; and “when a man’s ways 
please the Lord” will make even his enemies to pity him, and “be at peace 
with him.” When God pities, men shall. Zranquillus Deus, tranquillat omnia,— 
‘A God at peace with us makes every thing at peace.’ 

Secondly. The prele concludes with prayer and praise. 

1. Prayer for the completing of his people’s deliverance. Even then when 
the Lord brought back the captivity of his_ people, still there was occasion to 

ray; “Lord, turn again our captivity,” Ps. exxvi. 1, 4. So here, ver. 47, 
“Save us, O Lord our God, and gather us from among the heathen.” We may 
suppose, that many who were forced into foreign countries in the times of the 
judges, (as Naomi was, Ru. i. 1,) were not returned in the beginning of David's 
reign, Saul’s time being discouraging; and therefore it was seasonable to pray, 
“ Lord, gather the dispersed Israelites from among the heathen, to give thanks 
to thy holy name;” not only that they may have cause to give thanks, and 
hearts to give thanks, but that they may have opportunity to do it in the courts 
of the Lord’s house, trom which they were ae Cpe and so may “triumph 
in thy praise,” over those that had in scorn challenged them to sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land. 

2. Praise for the beginning and progress of it; “ver. 48, “Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel from everlasting to everlasting.” He is a blessed God from 
eternity, and will be so to eternity, and so let him be praised by all his wor- 
shippers. Let the priests say this, and then “let all the people say, Amen, 
Hallelujah,” in token of their cheerful concurrence in all these prayers, praises, 
and confessions. According to this rubrie or directory, we find that when 
this psalm, (or at least the closing verses of it,) was sung, “all the people said 
Amen, and praised the Lord,” by saying, “ Hallelujah.” By these two compre- 
hensive words, it is very proper in religious assemblies to testify their joining 
with their ministers in the prayers and praises, which as their mouth they otter 
up to God according to his will, saying Amen to the prayers, and Hallelujah to 


the praises. 
PSALM CVII. 


The psalmist having in the two foregoing psalms celebrated the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of God, in his dealings with his church in particular, here observes some of 
the instances of his providential care of the children of men in general, especially in 
their distresses ; for he is not only King of saints, but King of nationg, not only the God 
of Israel, but the God of the whole earth, and a common Father toall mankind. Though 
this may especially refer to Israelites, in their personal capacity, yet there were those that 
pertained not to the commonwealth of Israel, and yet were worshippers of the true God; 
and even those that worshipped images yet had some knowle lge of a Supreme Numen, 
to whom, when they were in earnest, they looked above all their false gods. And of 
these, when they prayed in their distresses, God took a particular care. 1. He instances 
in some of the most common calamities of human life; and shews how God succours 
those that labour under them, in answer to their prayers. 1. Banishment and disper- 
sion, ver.2—9 ; 2. Captivity and imprisonment, ver. 10—16; 3. Sickness and distemper 
of body, ver. 17—22; 4. Danger and distress at sea, ver. 23—32. And these are put 
for all the like perils, in which those that cry unto God have ever found him a very 
present help. II. He instanceth in the varieties and vicissitudes of events, concerning 
nations and families; in all which God’s hand is to be eyed by his own people, with joyful 
acknowledgments of his goodness, ver. 33—43. When we are in any of these or the like 
distresses, it will be comfortable to sing this psalm with application; but if we be not, 
others are and have been, of whose deliverances it becomes us to give God the glory, 
for we are members one of another. 


GIVE thanks unto the Lorp, for he is good: 
For his mercy exdureth for ever. 
2 Let the redeemed of the Lorp say so, 
Whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy ; 
And gathered them out of the lands, 
From the east, and from the west, 
From the north, and from the south. 
They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way ; 
They found no city to dwell in 
Hungry and thirsty, 
Their soul fainted in them 
Then they cried unto the Lorp in their trout, 
And he delivered them out of their distresses. 
And he Jed them forth by the right way, 
That they might go to a city of habitation. 
Oh that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 
For he satisfieth the longing soul, 
And filleth the hungry soul with goodness. 


3 


evii. 10. “The shadow of death,” of which so much has been 
written, may denote proximity to death, whose shadow seems to rest 
on them as indicative of his approach. ‘I'hus our poet says, “Coming 
events cast their shadows before.” ‘The phrase “ affliction and iron ” 
may signify affliction and bondage, though some think it means 
fetters which afflict the captive. 

evii. 14. God has removed every obstacle to the deliverance of his 
people (compare Isa. xlv. 2), Brasen or bronze gates with iron bars 
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Here is, 1. A general call to all to give thanks to God, ver. 1. Let all that 
sing this psalm, or pray it over, set themselves therein to give thanks to the 
Lord; and those that have not any special matter for praise may furnish them- 
selves with matter enough from God's universal goodness; in the fountain “ he 
is good,” in the streams “his mercy endureth for ever,” and never faileth. 
2. A particular demand hereof from “the redeemed of the Lord;” which may 
well be applied spiritually to those that have an interest in the great Redeemer, 
and are saved by him from sin and hell. They have of all people most reason 
to say, that God is good, and his mercy everlasting. These are the “children of 
God that were scattered abroad,” whom Christ died to gather together in one, 
out of all lands, Jno. xi. 52; Mat. xxiv. 31. But it seems here to be meant of a 
temporal deliverance wrought for them when in their distress “they cried 
unto the Lord,” ver. 6. “Is any afflicted? let him pray.” Doth any pray? God 
will certainly hear and help. When troubles are in extremity, that 1s man’s time 
to cry; those who but whispered prayer before then cried aloud, and then 
it is God's time to succour; in the mount he will be seen. 

First. They were in an enemy’s country, but God wrought out their rescue; 
“He redeemed them from the hand of the enemy,” ver. 2; not by might or power, 
it may be, Zec. iv. 6, nor by price or reward, Tsa. xv. 13, but by the Spirit of 
God, working on the spirits of men. 

Secondly. They were dispersed as outcasts; but God gathered them out of 
all the countries whither they were scattered in the cloudy and dark day, that 
they might again be incorporated, ver. 3: see Deu, xxx. 4; Hze, xxxiv. 12. God 
knows those that are his, and where to find them. 

Thirdly. They were bewildered, had no road to travel in, no dwelling-place 
to rest in, ver. 4. When they were redeemed out of the hand of the enemy, and 
gathered out of the lands, they were in danger of perishing in their return home 
through the dry and barren deserts. “'They wandered in the wilderness,” 
where there was no trodden path, no company, but “‘a solitary way,” no lodg- 
ing, no conveniencies, no accommodations, no inhabited city where they might 
have quarters of refreshment. But “God led them forth by the right way,” 
ver. 7; directed them to an inn; nay, directed them to a home, that they might 
“so to a city of habitation,” which was inhabited, nay, which they themselves 
should inhabit. This may refer to poor travellers in general, those particularly 
whose way lies through the wilds of Arabia, where we may suppose they were 
often at a loss; and yet many in that. distress were wonderfully relieved, so 
that few perished. Note, We ought to take notice of the good hand of God’s 
providence over us in our journeys, going out, and coming in, directing us in 
our way and providing for us places, both to bait in and rest in. Or (as some 
think) it has an eye to the wanderings of the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness for forty years; it is said, Deu. xxxii. 10, “ God led them about,” and yet 
here “he led them by the right way.” God’s way, though to us it seems about, 
will appear at last to have been the right way. It is applicable to our condition 
in this world; we are here as in a wilderness, have here no continuing city, but 
dwell in tents as strangers and pilgrims; but we are under the bohoet of his 
wise and good providence, which, if we commit ourselves to, we shall be led in 
the right way to the city that hath foundations. 

Fourthly. They were ready to perish for hunger; ver. 5, “ Their soul” even 
“fainted in them,” spent with the fatigues of their journey, and ready to drop 
down for want of refreshment. They that have constant plenty, and are every 
day fed to the full, know not what a miserable case it is to be hungry and thirsty 
and have no supply. This was sometimes the case of Israel in the wilderness, 
and perhaps of other poor travellers; but God’s providence finds out ways to 
“ satisfy the longing soul, and fill the hungry soul with goodness,” ver. 9; lsrael’s 
wants were reasonably supplied, and many have been wonderfully relieved when 
they were ready to perish. The same God that has led us has fed us all our life 
long unto this day; has fed us with food convenient; has provided food for the 
soul, and “filled the hungry soul with goodness.” “'They that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,” after God, the living God, and communion with 
him, shall be abundantly replenished with the goodness of his house, both in 
grace and glory. 

Now, for all this, they who receive mercy are called upon to return thanks; 
ver. 8, ‘“O that men” (it is meant especially of these men whom God has graci- 
ously relieved) “ would praise the Lord for his goodness ” to them in particular, 
“and for his wonderful works to” others of “‘ the children of men.” Note, 1. 
God’s works of mercy are wonderful works; works of wonderful power, con- 
sidering the weakness, and of wonderful grace, considering the unworthiness, 
of those he shews mercy to. 2. Those who receive merey from God, it is 
expected they return praise to him. 3. We must acknowledge God’s goodness 
to = children of men, as well as to the children of God; to others as well as to 
ourselves, 


10 Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
Being bound in affliction and iron ; 

Because they rebelled against the words of God, 
And contemned the counsel of the most High: 
Therefore he brought down their heart with labour ; 
They fell down, and ¢here was none to help. 

Then they cried unto the Lorp in their trouble, 

And he saved them out of their distresses. 

He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
And brake their bands in sunder. 

Oh that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 
For he hath broken the gates of brass, 

And cut the bars of iron in sunder. 
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We are to take notice of the goodness of God towards prisoners and captives. 
Observe 

First. A description of this affliction. Prisoners are said to “sit in darkness,” 
ver. 10; in dark dungeons, close prisons. It intimates that they are desolate 
and diseonsolate; they sit “in the shadow of death,” which intimates not only 
great distress and trouble, but great danger. risoners are many times 
appointed to die; they sit despairing to get out, but resolving to make the best 
of it. They are “bound in affliction, and” many times “in iron,” as Joseph. 
‘Thus sore a calamity is imprisonment, which should make us prize liberty, and 
be thankful for it. : BG oe 

Secondly. The cause of this affliction, ver. 11; it is “ because they rebelled 
against the words of God.” Wilful sin 1s rebellion against the words of God; 
it is a contradiction to his truths, and a violation of his laws. They “ contemned 


| the counsel of the Most High,” and thonght they neither needed it nor coald 


be the better for it, and they that will not be counselled cannot be helped. 
They that despise prophesying, that regard not the admonitions of their own 
consciences, nor the just reproofs of their friends, contemn the counsel of 
the Most High; and for this they are bound in afHliction, both to punish them 
for, and to reclaim them from, their rebellions. 

Thirdly. The design of this affliction, and that is to bring down their heart, 
ver. 12; to humble them for sin, to make them low in their own eyes, to cast 
down every high, proud, aspiring thought. Afflicting providences must be 
improved as humbling providences ; and we not only lose the benefit of them, 
but thwart God’s design, and walk contrary to him in them, if our hearts be 
unhumbled and unbroken, as high and hard as ever under them. Is the estate 
brought down with labour? the honour sunk? Are those that exalted them~ 
selves fallen down, and is there none to help them? Let this bring down the 
spirit to confess sin, to accept the punishment of it, and humbly to sue for 
mercy and grace. 

Fourthly. The duty of this afflicted state, and that is to pray; ver. 13, “ Then 
they cried unto the Lord in their trouble,” though before, perhaps, they had 
neglected him. Prisoners have time to pray, who when they are at libert could 
not find time; they see they have need of God’s help who formerly thongtt 
they could do well enough without him. Sense will make men ery when they 
are in trouble, but grace will direct them to cry unto the Lord, from whom the 
affliction comes, and who alone can remove it. 

Fifthly. Their deliverance out of the affliction. “They cried unto the Lord, 
and he saved them,” ver. 13; ““He brought them out of darkness” into light, 
welcome light, and then doubly sweet and pleasant; brought them “ out of the 
shadow of death” to the comforts of life, and their liberty was to them life 
from the dead, ver. 14. Were they fettered? “ He broke their bands asunder.” 
Were they imprisoned in strong castles? He “broke the gates of brass;” and 
the bars of iron, wherewith those gates were made fast, he did not put back, 
but cut in sunder. Note, When God will work deliverance, the greatest difficul- 
ties that lie in the way shall be made nothing of. Gates of brass, and bars of 
iron, as they cannot keep him out from his people, (he was with Joseph in the 
prison,) so they cannot keep them in, when the time, the set time, for their 
enlargement is come. 

Sixthly. The return that is required from those whose bands God has loosed; 
ver. 15, ““ Let them praise the Lord for his goodness,” and take occasion from 
their own experience of it, and share in it, to bless him for that goodness which 
the earth is full of, “‘ the world and they that dwell therein.” 


17 Fools because of their transgression, 

And because of their iniquities, are afflicted. 

Their soul abhorreth all manner of meat ; 

And they draw near unto the gates of death. 

Then they cry unto the Lorp in their trouble, 

And he saveth them out of their distresses. 

He sent his word, and healed them, 

And delivered them from their destructions. 

Oh that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 
And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
And declare his works with rejoicing. 


Bodily sickness is another of the calamities of this life which gives us an 
opportunity of experiencing the goodness of God in recovering us; and of that 
the psalmist speaks in these verses, where we may observe, 

First. That we, by our sins, bring sickness upon ourselves, and then it is our 
duty to pray, ver. 17—19. 

1. It is the sin of the soul that is the cause of sickness. We bring it upon 
ourselves both meritoriously and efficiently. “ Fools, because of their trans- 
gression, are” thus “afflicted,” they are thus corrected fur the sins they have 
committed, and thus cured of their evil inclinations to sin. If we knew no sin, 
we should know no sickness; but the transgression of our life, and the iniquity 
of our heart, makes it necessary. Sinners are fools, they wrong themselves, 
and all against their own interest; not only their spiritual, but their secular 
interest; they prejudice their bodily health by their intemperance, and endanger 
their lives by indulging their appetites. This their way is their folly, and they 
need the rod of correction to drive out the foolishness that is bound up in 
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their hearts. 
2. The weakness of the body is the effect of sickness, ver. 18. When people 
are sick, “their soul abhorreth all manner of meat;” they not only have no 
desire to it, nor power to digest it, but they nauseate it, aud their stomach is 
turned against it. And here they may read their sin in their punishment; the 
that doated most on the meat that perisheth, when they come to be sick are sic 
of it, and the dainties they loved are loathed. What they took too much of, 
now they can take nothing of, which commonly follows upon the overcharging 
of the heart with surfeiting and drunkenness. And when the stomach is gone 
the life is as good as gone, eke draw near unto the gates of death;” they are 
in their own apprehension, and in the apprehension of all about them, at the 
brink of the grave, and ready to be turned to destruction. 

3. Then is a a ver time for prayer. “Then they ory unto the Lord,” ver. 19. 
“Ys any sick? let him pray,” let him be prayed for. Prayer is a salve for every 


ore. 

Secondly. That it is by the power and mercy of God that we are recovered 
from sickness, and then it is our duty to be thankful. Compare with this 
Job xxxiii. 18, 28. 

1. When those that are sick call upon God, he returns them an answer of 
eace. They cry unto him, and “he saveth them out of their distresses,” ver. 19; 
e removes their griefs, and prevent their fears. Ist. He doth it easily. “He 
sent his word and healed them,” ver. 20, ‘This may be applied to the miraculous 
cures which Christ wrought when he was upon earth, by a word’s speaking 
He said, Be clean, be whole, and the work was done; and to the spiritual 
cures which the Spirit of grace works in regeneration. He sends his word and 
heals souls; convinceth, converteth, sanctifieth them, and all by the word. In 
the common instances of rere oe sickness, God in his providence doth 
but speak it, and itis done. 2nd He doth it ete “ He delivereth them 
out of their destructions,” that they shall neither be destroyed, nor distressed 
with the fear of being so. Nothing is too hard for that God to do who kills and 
makes alive again, brings down to the grave, and raises up; who turneth man 
almost to destruction, and yet saith, Return. 

2. When those that have been sick are recovered, they must return to God 
an answer of praise; ver. 2), 22, “ Let all men praise the Lord for his goodness,” 


were certainly not unknown in antiquity. Herodotus says there 
were a hundred grea, brasen gates at Babylon, and he seems to imply 
that there were many others of a smaller dimension when Cyrus 
besieged the city. 

evii. 17. The wicked or morally foolish, and not the merely weak- 
minded, are meant. The ancient versions are different. ‘Thus the 
Syriac, “He helped them out of the way of their sins, and for their 
iniquity they were humbled;” Greek and Latin, ‘‘ Ile took them out 
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of the way of their iniquity,” &e. The reason of the variation is not 
certain. 

evii. 30. For “haven” some would understand the coast or 
region which the mariners desire to reach; but our version needs no 
change, because the real desire is for a harbour or port. 

evii. 34, 35. The Chaldee thus paraphrases these two verses: “ The 
land of Israel, which bare fruit, he made waste like Sodom, which was 
overthrown for the wickedness of tuose that dwelt therein. When 
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and let them particularly to whom God has thus granted a new life spend it in 
his service; “ Let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving,” not only bring 
a thank offering to the altar, but a thankful heart to God. Thanksgivings 
are the best thank offerings, and shall please the Lord better than an ox or 
bullock, And let them “declare his works with rejoicing” to his honour, and 
for the encouragement of others. “ The living, the living, they shall praise him.” 


23 They that go down to the sea in ships, 

That do business in great waters ; 

These see the works of the Lorp, 

And his wonders in the deep. 

For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They mount up to the heaven, 

They go down again to the depths: 

Their soul is melted because of trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
And are at their wit’s end. 

Then they cry unto the Lorp in their trouble, 

And he bringeth them out of their distresses 

He maketh the storm a calm, 

So that the waves thereof are still. 

Then are they glad because they be quiet ; 

So he bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

Oh that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 
Let them exalt him also in the congregation of the people, 
And praise him in the assembly of the elders. 


The psalmist here calls upon those to give glory to God who are delivered 
from dangers at sea. Though the Israelites dealt not much in merchandise, yet 
their neighbours the Tyrians and Sidonians did, and for them perhaps this part 
of the psalm was especially calculated. 4 ‘ 

First. Much of the power of God appears at all times in the sea; ver. 23, 24, 
_ “ They that go down to the sea in ships,” as mariners, merchants, fishermen, or 
passengers, “that do business in great waters,” (and sure none will expose 
themselves there, but those that have business,—among all Solomon’s pleasant 
things, we do not read of any pleasure-boat he had,—but those that go on 
business, lawful business, may, in faith, put themselves under the Divine pro- 
tection,) “these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders,” which are the 
more surprising, because most are born and bred upon land, and what passeth 
at sea is new to them. The deep itself is a wonder; its vastness, its saltness, its 
ebbing and flowing. The great variety of living creatures in the sea is won- 
derful. Let those that go to sea, by all the wonders they observe there, be led 
to consider and adore the infinite perfections of that God whose the sea is, for 
he made it, and manageth it. ff q 7 

Secondly. It especially appears in storms at sea, which are much more terrible 
than on land. serve here, - f 

1, How dangerous and dreadful a tempest at sea is. Then wonders begin to 
appear in the deep, when God commandeth and raiseth the strong winds, which 
fulfil his word, Bi. exlviii. 8. He raiseth the winds, as a price Uy his com- 
mission raiseth forces. Satan pretends to be the prince of the power of the air, 
but he is a pretender; the powers of the air are at God’s command, not at his. 
When the wind becomes stormy, it “lifteth up the waves of the sea,” ver. 25. 
Then the ships are kicked like tennis balls on the tops of the waves; they seem 
to mount up to the heavens, and then couch again, as if they would go down to 
the depths, ver. 26. A stranger that had never seen it would not think it pos- 
sible for a ship to live at sea as it will in a storm, and ride it out, but would 
expect that the next wave should bury it, and it should never come up again; 
oan yet God, who taught man discretion to make ships that should so strangely 
keep above water, doth by his special providence preserve them, that they 
answer the end to admiration. en the ships are thus tossed, the soul of the 
seaman melts because of trouble; and when the storm is very high, even those 
that are used to the sea can neither shake off nor dissemble their fears, but they 
reel to and fro; the tossing makes them giddy, and they stagger and are sick, it 
may be, like a drunken man. The whole ship’s crew is in confusion, and quite 
at their wit’s end, ver. 27, not Leben what to do more for their own preserva- 
tion. All their wisdom is swallowed up, and they are ready to give up them- 
selves for gone, Jonah i. 5, &c. 4 

2. How seasonable it is at such a time to pray. They that go to sea must 
expect such perils as are here described, and the best preparation they can 
make for them, is to make sure a liberty of access to God by prayer, for then 
they will cry unto the Lord, ver. 28. We used to say, ‘They that will learn to 
pray, let them go to sea.’ I say, ‘They that will go to sea, let them learn to 
pray, and use to pray,’ that they may come with the more boldness to the 
throne of grace when they are in trouble. Even heathen mariners in a storm 
cried every man to his god; but they that have the Lord for their God havea 
present and powerful help in that and every other time of need, so that when 
they are at their wit’s end they are not at their faith’s end. yd 

3. How wonderfully God sometimes appears for those that are in distress at 
sea, in answer to their prayers. He bringeth them out of the danger; and, 
Ist. The sea is still. He “maketh the storm a calm,” ver. 29. The winds fall, 
and only by their soft and gentle murmurs serve to lull the waves asleep again, 
so that the surface of the sea becomes smooth and smiling. By this Christ 

roved himself to be more than a man, that even the winds and the seas obeyed 
Bin 2nd. The seamen are made easy. “They are glad because they be quiet,” 
quiet from the noise, quiet from the fear of evil. Quietness after a storm is 2 
very desirable thing, and sensibly pleasant. 3rd. The voyage becomes pros- 

erous and successful. “So he bringeth them to their desired haven,” ver. 30 
Thus he carries his people safe through all the storms and tempests that they 
, and lands them at length in the desired 
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meet with in their voyage heavenwar 
harbour. 2 

4. How justly it is expected that all those who have had a safe passage over 
the ses, and especially that have been delivered from remarkable perils at sea, 
should rected pn t with thankfulness to the glory of God. Let them do it 
privately in their closets and families, ver. 31. Let them “praise the Lord for 
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his goodness” to themselves and others. Let them do it publicly ; ver. 82, “in 
the congregation of the people, and in the assembly of the elders.” There let 
them erect the memorials of their deliverance, to the honour of God, aud for the 
encouragement of others to trust in him. 


He turneth rivers into a wilderness, 

And the watersprings into dry ground; 

A fruitful land into barrenness, 

For the wickedness of them that dwell therein. 

He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, 

And dry ground into watersprings. 

And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, 

That they may prepare a city for habitation ; 

And sow the fields, and plant vineyards, 

Which may yield fruits of increase. 

He blesseth them also, so that they are multiplied greatly 

And suffereth not their cattle to decrease. 

Again, they are minished and brought low 

Through oppression, affliction, and sorrow 

He poureth contempt upon princes, 

And causeth them to wander in the wilderness, where 
there is no way. 

Yet setteth he the poor on high from affliction, 

And maketh Aim families like a flock. 

The righteous shall see 7¢, and rejoice: 

And all iniquity shall stop her mouth. 

Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, 

Even they shall understand the lovingkindness of the 
Lorp. 


The psalmist, having given God the glory of the providential reliefs granted 

ersons in distress, here gives him the Af Mies of the revolutions of providence, 
: the surprising changes it sometimes makes in the affairs of he children 
of men, 

First. He gives some instances of these revolutions. 

1. Fruitful countries are made barren, and barren countries are made fruitful. 
Much of the comfort of this life depends upon the soil in which our lot is cast. 
Now, Ist. The sin of man has often_marred the fruitfulness of the soil, and 
made it unserviceable, ver. 33, 34. Land watered with rivers is sometimes 
turned into a wilderness, and that which had been full of water springs now 
has not so much as water streams; it is turned into dry and sandy ground 
that has not consistency and moisture enough to produce any thing valuable. 
Many a fruitful land is turned into saltness, not so much from natural causes 
as from the just judgment of God, who thus punisheth “the wickedness of them 
that dwell therein,” as the vale of Sodom became a salt sea. Note, If the land 
be bad, it is because the inhabitants are so. Justly 1s the ground made unfruit- 
ful to them that bring not forth fruit unto God, but serve Baal with their corn 
and wine. 2nd. The goodness of God has often mended the barrenness of tbe 
soil, and turned a wilderness, a land of drought, into water springs, ver. 35. 
The land of Canaan, which was once the glory of all lands, for fruitfulness, 
is said to be at this day a fruitless, useless, worthless spot of ground, as was 
foretold, Dew. xxix. 23. ‘Chis land of ours, which formerly was much of it an 
uncultivated desert, is now full of all good things, and more abundant honour 
is given to that part which lacked. Let the paditations in America, and the 
colonies settled there, compared with the desolations of many countries in Asia 
and Europe, that formerly were famous, expound this. 

2. Necessitous families are raised and enriched, while prosperous families are 
impoverished and go to decay. If we look abroad in the world, Ist. We see 
many greatly increasing, whose beginning was small, and whose ancestors were 
mean and made no figure, ver. 36—38. Those that were hungry are made to 
dwell in fruitful lands; there they take root, gain a settlement, and “ prepare 
a city for habitation” for themselves and theirs after them. Providence puts 
good land under their hands, and they build upon it. Cities took rise from 
rising families. But as lands will not serve for men without lodgings, and there- 
fore they must prepare a city of habitation, so lodgings, though never so conve- 
nient, will not serve without lands, and therefore they must “sow the fields and 
plant vineyards,” ver. 37, for the king himself is served of the field. And yet 
the fields, though favoured with water springs, will not yield fruits of increase, 
unless they be sown, nor will vineyards be had, unless they be planted. Man’s 
industry must attend God's blessing, and then God’s blessing will crown man’s 
industry. The fruitfulness of the soil should engage, for it doth encourage, 
diligence; and ordinarily the hand of the diligent, by the blessing of God, 
maketh rich; ver. 38, “ He blesseth them also, so that they are,” in a fittle time, 
“multiplied greatly, and he diminisheth not their cattle.” As in the beginning, so 
still it is by the blessing of God, that the earth and all the creatures increase and 
multiply, Gen. i. 22. And we depend upon God for the increase of the cattle, as 
well as for the increase of the ground. Cattle would decrease many ways, if God 
should but permit it, and men would soon sufter by it. 2nd. We see many that 
have thus suddenly risen, as suddenly sunk and brought to nothing ; ver. 39 
“Again, they are minished and brought low,” by cross providences, and end 
their days as low as they began them; or their families after them lose as fast 
as they got, and scatter what they heaped together. Note, Worldly wealth is 
an uncertain thing; and many times those that are filled with it, ere they are 
aware, grow so secure and sensual with it, that ere they are aware they lose it 
again. Hence it is called deceitful riches, and the mammon of unrighteousness. 
God has many ways of making men poor; he can do it by “ oppression, atiiction, 
aud sorrow,” as he tempted Job, at heoaaht him low. 

3. Those that were high and great in the world are abased, and those that 
were mean and despicable are irae to honour, ver. 40, 41, We have seen 
Ist. Princes dethroned and reduced to straits. “ He poureth contempt” upor 
them, even among those that have idolized them. They that exalt themselves 
God will abase, and, in order thereunto, will infatuate. “He maketh them to 
wander in the wilderness, where there is no way.” He baffies those counsels b 
which they thought to support themselves, and their own power and pomp, au 
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they were converted to the law, he made the wilderness like a pool 
of waters, and a dry land springs of water.” 

evii. 40. The word here translated ‘ wilderness” is the same 
which in Gen. i. 2 is rendered “without form.’ It means a desola- 
tion or waste; here the closing words of the verse might be rendered 
*«a trackless waste,” or “a pathless desert.” 

evii. 41. We may translate the first clause “he raises the poor 


evii. 42. For “ righteous” read “ the upright.” 

evii. 43. The change of person here from the singular to the 
plural is not observed by the Syriac translator, and the same is true 
of the Latin and Greek ; the Chaldee Targum, however, agrees with 
the Hebrew and our version. It has been thought that the psalmist 
intended by these words to intimate that the lessons he had taught 
should be pondered, not only by the Israelites, but by men of other 


man out of affliction,” or “he protects the poor man from affliction.” || nations. 
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turns fhem headlong, so that they know not what course to steer, or what 
measures to take. We met witn this before, Job xii. 24, 25. 2nd. Those of low 
degree advanced to the posts of honour; ver. 41, “ Yetsetteth he the poor on 


nigh,” raiseth from the dust to the throne of glory, 1 Sam. ii. 8; Ps. exiii. 7, 8. || 


Those that were atHicted and trampled on, are not only delivered, but set on 
high, out of the reach of their troubles, above their enemies, and have dominion 
over those to whom they had been in subjection.. And that which adds to their | 
honour, and strengthens them in their elevation, is, the multitude of their 
children; “ He maketh him families like a flock” of sheep, so numerous, so 
useful, so sociable with one another, and so meek and peaceable. He that sent , 
them meat sent them mouths. Happy is the man that has his quiver filled with 
arrows, for he shall boldly speak with the enemy in the gate, Ps. exxvii. 5. | 
God is to be acknowledged both in setting up and building up of families. 
Let not princes be envied, nor the poor despised, for God has many ways of 
shanging the condition of both. 

Secondly. He makes some improvement of these remarks. 
turns as these are of use, 

1, For the solacing of saints. They observe these dispensations with pleasure ; 

_ ver. 42, “I'he righteous shall see it and rejoice” in the glorifying of God's attri- 

* butes, and the manifesting of his dominion over the children of men. It is a 
yreat comfort to a good man to see how God manageth the children of men, 
as the potter doth the clay, so as to serve his own purposes by them; to see 
despised virtue advanced, and impious pride brought low to the dust; to see it 
evinced beyond dispute that “ verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth.” 

2. For the silencing of sinners. “All iniquity shall stop her mouth,” that is, 
it shall be a full conviction of the folly of atheists, and of those that deny the 
Divine providence; and, forasmuch as practical atheism is at the bottom of all 
sin, it shall in effect stop the mouth of all iniquity. When sinners see how their 
punishment answers their sin, and how justly God deals with them, in taking 
away from them those gifts of his which they had abused, they shall not have 
one word to say for themselves; for God will be justified, he will be clear. 

3. For the satisfying of all concerning the Divine goodness; ver. 43, “ Whoso 
is wise, and will observe these things,” these various dispensations of Divine 
providence, “even they shall understand the lovingkindness of the Lord.” Here 
is, Ist. A desirable end proposed, and that is, rightly to ‘understand the 
lovingkindness of the Lord.” It is of great use to us in religion to be fully 
assured of God’s goodness, to be experimentally acquainted and duly affected 
with it, that his lovingkindness may be before our eyes, Ps. xxvi.3. 2nd. A 
proper means prescribed for attaining this end, and that is, a due observing of 
God’s proyidence. We must lay up these things—mind them, and keep them 
in mind, Ly. ii. 19. 3rd. A commendation of the use of this means, as an 
instance of true wisdom: “ Whoso is wise,” let him by this both prove his 


Such surprising 


wisdom and improve it. A prudent observation of the providences of God 
will contribute very much to the accomplishing of a good Christian. 


PSALM CVIII. 


This psalm begins with praise, and concludes with prayer, and faith is at work in both. 
I. David here gives thanks to God for mercies to himself, ver. 1—5. II. He prays to 
God for mercies for the land, pleading the promises of God, and putting them in suit, 
ver. 6—13. The former part is taken out of Ps, lvii. 7, &c., the latter out of Ps. 1x. 5, 
&c.; and both with very little variation; to teach us that we may in prayer use the 
same words that we have formerly used, provided it be with new affections. It intimates 
likewise that it is not only allowable, but sometimes convenient, to gather some verses 
out of one psalm, and some out of another, and to put them together to be sung to 
the glory of God. In singing this psalm we must give glory to God, and take comfort 
to ourselves. 


A Song or Psalm of David. 


GOD, my heart is fixed ; 
I will sing and give praise, 
Even with my glory. 
2 Awake, psaltery and harp: 
I myself will awake early. 
8 I will praise thee, O Lorn, among the people: 
And I will sing praises unto thee among the nations. 
4 For thy mercy zs great above the heavens: 
And thy truth veacheth unto the clouds. 
5 Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens: 
And thy glory above all the earth ; 


We may here learn how to praise God from the example of one who was 
master of the art. 

First. We must praise God with fixedness of heart. Our heart must be 
employed in the duty, else we make nothing of it, and engaged to the duty: 
ver. 1, “ O God, m fear is fixed,” and then “I will sing and give praise.” 
Wandering, straggling thoughts must be gathered in, and kept close to the 
business; for they must be told here is work enough for them all. 

Secondly. We must praise God with freeness of expression. I will praise 
him with my glory, that is, with eM tongue. Our tongue is our glory, and 
never more so than when it is employed in pesttes God. When the heart 
is inditing this good matter, our tongue must be as the pen of a ready writer, 
Ps. xiv. 1. David’s skill in music was his glory, it made him famous; and this 
should be consecrated to the praise of God; and therefore it follows, ““ Awake, 
my psaltery and harp.” Whatever gift we excel in we must praise God with. 

phirdly. We must praise God with fervency of affection, and must stir up 
ourselves to do it, that it may be done in a lively manner, and not carelessly; 
ver. 2, “ Awake, psaltery and harp.” Let it not be done with a dull and sleep 
tune, but let the airs be all lively. “I myself will awake early” to do it wit! 
all that is within me, and all little enough. Warm devotions honour God. 

Fourthly. We must praise God dees as those that are not ashamed to 
own our obligations to him, and our thankful sense of his favours, but desire 
that others also may be in like manner affected with the Divine goodness; 


ver. 3, “I will praise thee among the people” of the Jews; nay, “I will sing 
to thee among the natiuns” of the earth. Whatever company we are in we 
must take all occasions to speak well of God; and we must not be shy of 
singing psalms, though our neighbours hear us, for it looks like being ashamed 
of our Master. é 

Fifthly. We must in our praises magnify the mercy and truth of God in a 
special manner, ver. 4; mercy in promising, truth in performing. The heavens 
are vast, but the merev of God is more capacionus; the skies are high and 


bright, but the truth of God 1s more eminent, more illustrious. We cann 
see farther than the heavens and clouds; whatever we see of God’s mercy an 
froth there is still more to be seen, more reserved to be seen in the other 
world. 

Sixthly. Since we find ourselves so defective in glorifying God, we must be 
of him to glorify himself, to do all, to dispose all, to his own glory, to get himse 
honour, and make himself a name; ver. 6, “‘ Be thou oeclted. O God, above the 
heavens ;” higher than the angels themselves can exalt thee with their praises ; 
and let thy glory be spread over all the earth, “Father, glorify thine own 
name ;” thou hast glorified it, glorify it yet again. It is to be our first petition, 
“ Hallowed be thy name.” 


6 That thy beloved may be delivered : 
Save with thy right hand, and answer me. 
7 God hath spoken in his holiness; I will rejoice, 
I will divide Shechem, 
And mete out the valley of Succoth. 
8 Gilead zs mine; Manasseh 7s mine ; 
Ephraim also 7s the strength of mine head ; 
Judah zs my lawgiver ; 
9 Moab ts my washpot; 
Over Edom will I cast out my shoe ; 
Over Philistia will I triumph. 
Who will bring me into the strong city ? 
Who will lead me into Edom ? 
Wilt not thou, O God, who hast cast us off ? 
And wilt not thou, O God, go forth with our hosts ? 
Give us help from trouble: 
For vain 7s the help of man. 
Through God we shall do valiantly : 
For he 7¢ ts that shall tread down our enemies. 


‘We may here learn how to pray as well as praise. 

First. We must be public spirited in prayer, and bear upon our hearts at the 
throne of grace the concerns of the church of God; ver. 6, it is God’s beloved, 
and therefore must be ours; and therefore we must Bey for its deliverance, 
and reckon we are answered if God grant what we ask for his church, though 
he delay to give us what we ask for ourselves. Save thy church, and thou 
answerest me; I have what I would have. “Let the earth be filled with 
God’s glory, and the prayers of David are ended,” Ps. lxxii. 20; he desires 
no more. 

Secondly. We must in prayer act faith upon the power and promise of God; 
upon his power, “Save with thy right hand,” which is mighty to save; and upon 
his promise, “God hath spoken in his holiness,” in his holy word, to which he 
hath sworn by his holiness, and therefore “ I will rejoice,” ver. 7. What he has 
promised he will perform ; for it is the word both of his truth and of his power. 
An active faith can rejoice in what God hath said, though it be not yet done; 
for with him saying and doing are not two things, whatever they are with us. 

Thirdly. We must, in prayer, take the comtort of what God has secured to 
us, and settled upon us, t ough we are not yet put in the possession of it. God 
had promised Dayid to give him, 1. The hearts of his subjects; and therefore 
he surveys the several ps of the country as his own already: Shechem and 
Succoth, Gilead and Manasseh, Ephraim and Judah, they are all my own 
ver. 8. With such assurance as this may we speak of the performance of whai 
God has promised to the Son of David. He will, without fail, give him the 
heathen for his inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for his possession; 
for so hath he spoken in his holiness. Nay, of all the particular persons that 
were given him, he will lose none; he also, as David, shall have the hearts of 
his subjects, Jno. vi. 37. And, 2. The necks of his enemies. ‘These are pro- 
mised, and therefore David looks upon Moab and Edom and Philistia as his own 
already ; ver. 4, “Over Philistia will I triumph,” which explains, Ps. ix. 8, 
“ Philistia, triumph thou because of me;” which some think should be read, 
‘O my soul, triumph thou over Philistia” Thus the exalted Redeemer is set 
down at God’s right hand in a full assurance that all “his enemies shall” in due 
poe “be made his footstool, though all things are not yet put under him,” 

eb. ii. 8. 

Fourthly. We must take encouragement from the beginnings of mercy to 
pray and hope for the perfecting of it; ver. 10, 11, “ Who will bring me into the 
strong cities” that are yet unconquered ? Who will make me master of the 
country of Edom, which is yet unsubdued? This question probably was to be 
debated in his privy council, or a council of war, what methods they should take 
to subdue the Edomites, and to reduce that country; but he brings it into his 
prayers, and leaves it in God’s hands; “ Wilt not thou, O God?” certainly thou 
wilt. It is probable he spoke with the more assurance concerning the conquest, 
of Edom, because of the ancient oracle concerning Jacob and Esan, that “the 
elder should serve the younger,” and the blessing of Jacob, by which he was 
made Esau’s lord, Gen. xxvii. 37. Pp 

Fifthly. We must not be discouraged in prayer nor beaten off from our hold 
of God, though providence has in some instances frowned upon us. _Thoug 
“thou hast cast us off,” yet thou wilt now “go forth with our hosts,” ver. 11. 
Thou wilt comfort us again, after the time that thou hast afflicted us. Cross 
events are sometimes intended for the trial of the constancy of our faith and 
iykok sss which we ought to persevere in, whatever difficulties we meet with, and 
not to faint. 

Sixthly. We must seek help from God, renouncing all confidence in the crea- 
ture; ver. 12, “Lord, give us help from trouble,” prosper our designs, and 
defeat the designs of our enemies against us. It is not unseasonable to talk 
of trouble at the same time that we talk of triumphs, especially when it is to 
quicken prayer for help from heaven; and it is a ‘ood ea, “ Vain is the help 
of man.” It is really so, and therefore we are undone if God do not help us; 
we apprehend it so, and therefore depend upon thee for help, and have the more 
reason to expect it. 3 

Seventhly. We must depend entirely upon the favour and grace of God, both 
for strength and success in our work and warfare, ver. 13. 1. We must do our 

art; but we can do nothing of ourselves, it is only “through God that we shall 

o valiantly.” Blessed Paul will own that even he can do nothing, nothing to 
purpose, but through Christ’s strengthening him, Pail. iv. 13. 2. When we 


13 


eviii. Title. This psalm, here ascribed to David, is extracted from 
Psa, lvii. and lx., both of which are attributed to David, though 
referred to different oczasions. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac equally 
prefix here the name vf David, but only the latter explains the 
intention of the piece: “when he was prepared with a song for the 
ministry and psalmody of the house of the Lord.” 

cix. 1--5. This psalm is uniformly ascribed to David, but the 
interpretation of it is not without difficulties. Some think it was 
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oceasioned by the persecution of Saul, others that it was occasioned 
by the revolt of Absalom, and others refer it to Doeg and Ahithophel. 
In the first five verses David speaks of his enemies in the plural 
number, and then adopts the singular, whence it has been supposed 
that what follows to verse 19 really represents what his foes im- 
precated upon him ; and but for Acts i. 20, this view would seem very 
reasonable. ‘he usual opinion is that ther¢g is an ultimate allusi 


to Judas. The Syriac version, however, puts all the imprecations in 


PSALM CIX. 


ave acquitted ourselves never so wel, yet we cannot speed by any merit or 
might of our own; it is God himself that treads down our enemies, else we, with 
all our valour, cannot do it. Whatever we do, whatever we gain, God must 


have all the glory. 
PSALM CIX. 


Whether David penned this psalm when he was persecuted by Saul, or when his son 
Absalom rebelled against him, or upon occasion of some other trouble that was given 
him, is uncertain; and whether the particular enemy he prays against was Saul, or 
Doeg, or Ahithophel, or some other not mentioned in the story, we cannot determine; 
but it is certain that in penning it he had an eye to Christ, his sufferings and his perse- 
cutors ; for that imprecation, ver. 8, is applied to Judas, Acts i. 20. And the rest of the 
prayers here against his enemies were the expressions not of passion, but of the spirit of 
prophecy. I, He lodgeth a complaint in the court of heaven of the malice and base 
ingratitude of his enemies, and with it an appeal to the righteous God, ver. 1—4. 
il. He prays against his enemies, and devotes them to destruction, ver. 6— 20. III. 
He prays for himself, that God would help and succour him in his low condition, 
ver. 25—29. IV. He concludes with a joyful expectation that God would appear for 
him, ver. 30, 31. In singing this psalm we must comfort ourselves with the believing 
foresight of the certain destruction of all the enemies of Christ and his church, and 
the certain salvation of all those that trust in God, and keep close to him. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


Ae not thy peace, O God of my praise ; 
2 For the mouth of the wicked and the mouth of the 
deceitful are opened against me: 
They have spoken against me with a lying tongue. 
8 They compassed me about also with words of hatred ; 
And fought against me without a cause. 
4 For my love they are my adversaries : 
But I give myself unto prayer. 
5 And they have rewarded me evil for good, 
And hatred for my love. 


It is the unspeakable comfort of all good people that, whoever is against 
them, God is for them, and to him they may apply themselves as to one that is 
pleased to concern himself for them, Thus David: here. 

First. He refers himself to God’s judgment; ver. 1, “ Hold not thy peace,” 
but ‘let my sentence come forth from thy presence,” Ps. xvii. 2. Delay not to 
give judgment upon the appeal made to thee. God saw what his enemies did 
against him, but seemed to connive at it, and to keep silence. Lord, saith he, 
do not always do so. The title he gives to God is observable: “ O God of my 
praise;” the God in whom I glor ,,and not in any wisdom or prea of m 
own; from whom I have every thing that is my praise; or, the God whom { 


have praised, and will praise, and hope to be for ever praising. He calls God, | 


the God of his mercy, Ps. lix. 10; here, the God of his praise; forasmuch as 
God is the God of our mercies, we must make him the God of our praises. If 
allis of him and from him, all must be to him and for him. g 

Secondly. He complains of his enemies, shewing that they were such as it 
was fit for the righteous God to appear against. 1. They were very 
and malicious. They are wicked, they delight in doing mischief, ver. 2. 
words are words of hatred, ver. 3. They had an implacable enmity to a good 
man, because of his goodness. 
me up, and fight against me, to cut me off if they could. 2. They were noto- 
rious hars ; and that is two of the seven things which the Lord hates. They are 
deceitful in their protestations and professions of kindness, while at the same 
time they speak reg me, behind my back, with a lying tongue. They were 
equally false in their flatteries and in their calumnies. 3. They were both 
politic and restless in their designs. They compassed me about on all sides, so 
that which way soever I looked I could see nothing but what made against me. 
4. They were unjust. Their accusations of him, and sentence against him, were 
all groundless ; they have fought against me without cause, I never gave them 
any provocation, Nay, which was worst of all, 5. They were very ungrateful, 
and rewarded him evil for good, ver. 5. Many a kindness he had done them, 
and was upon all occasions ready to do them, and yet he could not work upon 
them to abate their malice against him; but, on the contrary, they were the 
more exasperated because they could not provoke him to give them some occa- 
sion against him; ver. 4, “For my love they are my adversaries.” The more 
he endeavoured to gratify them, the more they hated him. We may wonder 
that it is possible any should be so wicked; and yet, since there have been so 
many instances of it, we should not wonder if any be so wicked against us. 

Thirdly. He resolves to keep close to his duty, and take the comfort of that. 
“But I give myself unto prayer,” ver. 4. ‘I prayer,’ so it is in the original; 1 
am for prayer; Iam a man of prayer; I love prayer, and prize prayer, an 
practise prayer, and make a business of prayer, and am in my element when I 
am at prayer. A good man is made up of prayer,gives himself to prayer, as 
the apostles, Acts vi. 4. When Dayid’s enemies falsely accused him, and mis- 
represented him, he applied himself to God, and by prayer committed his cause 
to him. Though they were his adversaries for his love, yet he continued to 
pray for them. If others are abusive and injurious to us, yet let not us fail 
to do our duty to them, nor sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for them, 
1 Sam. xii. 23. Though they hated and persecuted him for his religion, yet he 
kept close to it; tney laughed at him tor his devotion, but they should not 
laugh him out of it. Let them say what they will, “I give myself unto prayer.” 
Now herein David was a type of Christ, who was compassed about with words 
of hatred, and lying words; whose enemies not only persecuted him without 
cause, but for his love, and his good works, Jno. x. 32; and yet he gave himself 
to prayer, to pray for them, “ Father, forgive them.” 


6 Set thou a wicked man over him: 
And let Satan stand at his right hand. 
7 When he shall be judged, let him be condemned : 
And let his prayer become sin. 
8 Let his days be few ; 
And \et another take his office. 
9 Let his children be fatherless 
And his wife a widow 


spiteful | 
Their | 


They open their mouths against me to swallow | 


10 Let his children be continually vagabonds, and beg: 


Let them seek ¢heir bread also out of their desolate places. 

Let the extortioner catch all that he hath ; 

And let the strangers spoil his labour. 

Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. 

Neither let there be any to favour his fatherless children 

Let his posterity be cut off ; 

And in the generation following let their name be blotted 
out. [Lorp ; 

Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the 

’ And let not the sin of his mother be blotted out. 

Let them be before the Lorp continually, 

That he may cut off the memory of them from the earth, 

Because that he remembered not to shew mercy 

But persecuted the poor and needy man, 

That he might even slay the broken in heart. 

As he loved cursing, so let it come unto him: 

As he delighted not in blessing, so let it be far from him. 

As he clothed himself with cursing like as with his garment, 

So let it come into his bowels like water, 

And like oil into his bones. 

Let it be unto him as the garment which covereth him, 

And for a girdle wherewith he is girded continually. 

Let this be the reward of mine adversaries from the Lorp, 

And of them that speak evil against my soul. 


David here fastens upon some one particular person that was worse than the 
rest of his enemies, and the ringleader of them, and in a devout and pious 
manner, not from a principle of malice and revenge, but in a holy zeal for God, 
and against sin, and with an eye to the enemies of Christ, particularly Judas 
who betrayed him, whose sin was greater than Pilate’s that condemned bim, 
Jno. xix. 11, he imprecates and predicts his destruction ; foresees and pronounces 
him completely miserable, and such a one as our Saviour calls him, “ A son of 
perdition.” Calvin speaks of it as a detestable piece of sacrilege, common in his 
time, among Franciscan friars, and other monks, that, if any one had malice 
against a neighbour, he might hire some of them to curse him every day, which 
he would do in the words of these verses; and particularly he tells of a lady 
in France, that being at variance with her own and only son, she hired a parcel 
of friars to curse him in these words. And greater impi«ty can scarce be 
imagined than to vent a devilish passion in the language ot Sacred Writ, to 
kindle strife with coals snatched from God’s altar, and to call for fire from 
heaven with a tongue set on fire of hell. 

First. The imprecations here are very terrible; woe and a thousand woes to 
that man against whom God saith Amen to them. And they are all in full force 
against the implacable enemies and persecutors of God’s church and people, 
that will not repent to give him glory. It is here foretold concerning this 
ill man 

1. That he should be cast and sentenced as a criminal, with all the dreadful 
pomp of a trial, conviction, and condemnation ; ver. 6,7, “Set thou a wicked 
man over him,” to be as cruel and oppressive to him as he hath been to others ; 
for God often makes one wicked man a scourge to another, to spoil the spoilers, 
and to deal treacherously with those that have dealt treacherously. Set the 
wicked one over him, so some; that is, Satan, as it follows. And then it was 
fulfilled in Judas, into whom Satan entered to hurry him into sin first, and then 
into despair. Set his own wicked heart over him, set his own conscience against 
him, let that fly in his face. “ Let Satan stand on his right hand,” and be let 
leose against him to deceive him as he did Ahab to his destruction, and then 
to accuse him, and resist him, and then he is certainly cast, having no interest 
in that Advocate who alone can say, “'The Lord rebuke thee, Satan,” Zee. iii. |, 2. 
When he shall be judged at men’s bar let not his usual arts to evade justice do 
him any service; but let his sin find him out, and let him be condemned. Nor 
shall he escape before God’s tribunal, but be condemned there when the day 
of inquisition and recompense shall come. “ Let his prayer become sin,” as the 
clamours of a condemned maletactor not only find no acceptance, but are 
looked upon as an affront to the court. The prayers of the wicked now become 
sin, because soured with the leaven of hypocrisy and malice; and so they will 
in the great day, because then it will be too late to ery, “ Lord, Lord, open tg 
us.” Let every thing be turned against him, and improved to his disadvantage, 
even his prayers. 

2. That, being condemned, he should be executed as a most, notorious male- 
factor. ist. That he should lose his life, and the number of his months be eut 
off in the midst by the sword of justice. “Let his days be few,” or shortened ; 
as a condemned criminal has but a few days to live, ver. 8. Such “ peel and 
deceitful men shall not live out half their days.” 2nd. That consequently all 
his places should be disposed of to others, and they should ay his prefer- 
ments and employments. “ Let another take his office.” This St. Peter applies 
to the filling up of Judas’s room in the truly sacred college of the apostles, by 
the choice of Matthias, Acts i. 20. Those that mismanage their trusts will justly 
have their office taken from them, and given to those that will approve them- 
selves faithful. 3rd. That his family should be beheaded and beggared; that 
his wife should be made a widow, and his children fatherless, by his untimely 
death, ver. 9. Wicked men, by their wicked courses, bring ruin upon their wives 
and children, whom they ought to take care of and provide for. Yet his child- 
ren, if, when they lost their father, they had a ponipetenicr. to live upon, they 
might do pretty well; but they shall be vagabonds and beg, shall not have 
a house of their own to live in, nor any certain dwelling-place, nor know where 
to have ameal’s meat ; but shall creep out of their desolate places with fear and 
trembling, like beasts out of their dens to seek their bread, ver. 10, because they 
are conscious to themselves what reason all mankind has to hate them for their 
father’s sake. 4th. That his estate should be ruined, as the estates of malefac- 
tors are confiscated; ver. 11, “ Let the extortioner,” the officer, “ seize ali that he 
hath,” and let the stranger, that was nothing akin to his estate, spoil his labour, 
either for his crimes or for his debts, Jno. v. 4,5. 5th. That his posterity should 
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the plural, thus assigning them to the enemies mentioned in verses 
1—5. The other ancient translations accord with the Hebrew 
text. Of the Fathers, Jerome, Augustine, Theodoret, Chrysostom, «c., 
apply the invectives to Judas. Assuming the present text to be 
correct, as it appears to be, the imprecations may be understood in 
yet another sense, viz., as relating to each of the enemies ; but as the 
final reference has been understood of Judas in all Christian time, 
we onght not hastily to reject it. 


cix. 6. The word “Satan” seems rather to denote a humar 
adversary than a personal devil. 

cix. 10. This verse is omitted in the Syriac. The second clause 
appears to mean, “let them go forth from desolate and ruined homes 
to seek for their sustenance.” 

cix. 11. “The extortioner” here is rather a usurer, but it may 
include any exactor or oppressor. The word “spoil”? means “ plunder.” 

cix. 20. ‘I'he Syriac renders, “This is the deed of them that hate 
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Fatherless children, though they have nothing of their own, yet 


ve miserable. : 
: inclines 


sometimes are well provided for by the kindness of those whom Go 
to pity them: but this wicked man, having never shewed mercy, there shall be 
none to extend mercy to him, by favouring his fatherless children, when he is 
gone, ver. 12. The children of wicked parents often fare the worse for their 
parents’ wickedness this way,—that the bowels of men’s compassion are shut 
up from them; which yet ought not to be; for why should children suffer for 
that which was not their fault, but their infelicity? 6th. That his memory 
should be infamous, and buried in oblivion and disgrace; ver. 13, ‘ Let his pos- 
terity be cut off; let his end be to destruction,’ so Dr. Hammond; and in the 
next generation let their name be blotted out, or remembered with contempt 
and indignation ; and, ver. 15, let an indelible mark of disgrace be left upon it. 

See here what hurries some to shameful deaths, and brings the families and 
estates of others to ruin, makes them and theirs despicable and odious, and 
entails poverty, and shame, and misery upon their posterity. It is sin; that 
mischievous, destructive thing. The learned Dr. Hammond applies this to the 
final dispersion and desolation of the Jewish nation for their crucifying Christ. 
‘Their princes and people were cut off, their country laid waste, their posterity 
made fugitives and vagabonds. " 

Secondly. The ground of these imprecations speaks them very just, though 
they sound very severe. 5 
* 1. To justify the imprecations of vengeance upon the sinner’s Posterity, the 
sin of his ancestors is here brought into the account; ver. 14, 15, “ The iniquity 


| him. 


of his fathers, and the sin of his mother.” These God often visits, even upon the 
children’s children, and is not unrighteous therein. When wickedness has long 
run in the blood, justly doth the curse run along with it. Thus all the innocent 
blood that had been shed upon the earth from that of righteous Abel was 
required from that persecuting generation who, by putting Christ to death, 
filled up the measure of their fathers, and left as long a train of vengeance 
to follow them as the train of guilt was that went before them, which they 
themselves agreed to, by saying, ‘‘ His blood be upon us and on our children.” 

2. To justify the imprecations of vengeance upon the sinner himself, his own 
sin is here charged upon him, which called aloud for it. 

Ist. He had loved cruelty; and therefore give him blood to drink; ver. 16, 
“He remembered not to shew mercy,” remembered not those considerations 
which would have induced him to shew mercy, remembered not the objects 
of compassion that had been presented to him; but persecuted the poor, whom 
he should have protected and relieved, and “slew the broken in heart,” whom 
he pice have comforted and healed. Here is a barbarous man indeed, not fit 
to live. 

2nd. He had loved cursing; and therefore let the curse come upon his head, 
ver. 17—19. ‘Those that were out of the reach of his cruelty he let fly at with 
his curses, which were impotent and ridiculous, but they shall return upon him. 
He “delighted not in blessing ;” that is, he took no pleasure in wishing well 
to others, nor in seeing others do well; he would give nobody a good word 
ora good wish, much less would he do any body a good turn; and so let all 
good be far from him. “He clotheth himself with cursing,” was proud of it 
as an ornament, that he could frighten all about him with the curses he was 
liberal of ; he confided in it as armour, which would secure him from the insults 
of those he feared. And let him have enough of it. Was he fond of cursing ? 
Let God’s curse “come into his bowels like water,” and swell him as with a 
dropsy, and let it soak “ like oil into his bones.” ‘he word of the curse is quick 
and powerful, and divides between the joints and the marrow; it works power- 
fully and effectually, it fastens on the soul, it is a piercing thing, and there is no 
antidote against it. Let it compass him on rene side as a garment, ver. 19. Let 
God’s cursing him be his shame, as his cursing his neighbour was his pride; let 
it cleave to him as a girdle, and let him never be able to get clear of it. Let it 
be to him like the waters of jealousy, which caused the belly to swell and the 
thigh to rot. This points at the utter ruin of Judas, and the spiritual judgments 
which fell on the Jews for crucifying Christ. The psalmist concludes his 


imprecation with a terrible Amen, which signifies not only, I wish it may be 
~so, but, | know it shall be so. “Let this be the reward of mine adversaries 
from the Lord,” ver. 20. And this will be the reward of all the adversaries 
of the Lord Jesus; his enemies that will not have him to reign over them shall 
be brought forth and slain before him. 


| : And he will one day recompense tribu- 
lation to them that trouble his people. 


21 But do thou for me, O Gop the Lord, 

For thy name’s sake : 

Because thy mercy %s good, deliver thou me. 

For I am poor and needy, 

And my heart is wounded within me. 

I am gone like the shadow when it declineth : 

I am tossed up and down as the locust. 

My knees are weak through fasting ; 

And my flesh faileth of fatness. 

I became also a reproach unto them: 

When they looked upon me they shaked their heads. 

Help me, O Lorp my God: 

O save me according to thy mercy: 

That they may know that this 7s thy hand; 

That thou, Lorp, hast done it. 

Let them curse, but bless thou: 

When they arise, let them be ashamed ; 

But let thy servant rejoice. 

Let mine adversaries be clothed with shame, 

And let them cover themselves with their own confusion, 
as with a mantle. 

I will greatly praise the Lorp with my mouth ; 

Yea, I will praise him among the multitude. 

For he shall stand at the right hand of the poor, 

To save kim from those that condemn his soul. 
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the Lord,” &c. The Greek and Latin also have “ work’ where we | 
have “reward,” and their translation is more exact in this respect. | 


It certainly tends to favour the view which makes verses 6—19 the 
utterance of the enemy. : 
cix. 23. The locust is unable to resist currents of wind. “The 
wind,” says Dr. Kitto, “is the great agent in the confusion and 
destruction of their devastating hosts.” So Shaw: “Swarms of 
lucusts are easily agitated hither and thither by the shifting wind.” 
252 


, humiliation was thus wounded, thus weakened, thus reproached. 
/ a type of the church, which is often afflicted, tossed with tempests, and not 


| no matter though they curse. 
| us; for 
' hath blessed, Num. xxiii. 8. 
| omnipotent. 


| with confort lift up our heart to God in this petition, 
| bless thou.” 


. thy name’s canat ver. 21, especia 


David, having denounced God’s wrath against his enemies, here takes Gods 
comforts to himself, but in a very humble manner, and without boasting. 

First. He pours out his Fe ck oe before God concerning the low condition 
he was in, which, it is probable, gave advantage to his enemies to insult over 
“Tam poor and lence Be and therefore a proper object of pity, and one 
that needs and craves thy help. 1. He was troubled in mind; ver. 22, “ M 
heart is wounded within me;” not only broken with outward troubles, wiist 
sometimes prostrate and sink the spirits, but wounded with sense of guilt, and 
“a wounded spirit who can bear?” who can heal? 2. He apprehended himself 
drawing near to his end; “lam gone like the shadow when it declineth,” as 
good as gone already. Man’s life, at best, is like a shadow ; sometimes it is like 
the evening shadow, the presage of night approaching, like the shadow when 
it declines. 3. He was unsettled, “tossed sa and down like the locust,” his 
mind fluctuating and unsteady, still putting him upon new counsels; his out- 
ward condition far from any fixation, but still upon the remove, hunted like a 
partridge on the mountains. 4. His body was wasted and almost worn away; 
ver. 24, ‘My knees are weak through fasting ;” either forced fasting for want 
of food when he was persecuted, or for want of appetite when he was sick, or 
voluntary fasting. when he chastened his soul either for sin or affliction, his own 
or others, Ps. xxxv. 13; lxix. 10. My flesh failed of fatness; that is, it has lost 
the fatness it had, so that lam become a skeleton, nothing but skin and bones. 
But better have this leanness in the body, while the soul prospers and is in 
health, than, like Israel, have leanness sent into the soul while the body is 
feasted. 5. He was ridiculed and reproached by his enemies, ver. 25. His 
devotions and his afflictions they made the matter of their laughter, and upon 
both those accounts God’s people have been exceedingly filled with the scorning 
of those that are at ease. In all this David was a type of Christ, who, in pe 
e was also 


comforted. 

Secondly. He prays for mercy for himself. In general; ver. 21, “Do thou for 
me, O God the Lord;” appear for me, act for me. If God be for us, he will do 
for us, will do more abundantly for us than we are able either to ask or think. 
He doth not prescribe to God what he should do for him, but refers himself 
to his wisdom; Lord, do for me what seemeth good in thine eyes, Do that 
which thou knowest will be for me, really for me, in the issue for me, though 
for the present it may seem to make against me. More particularly he prays, 
ver. 26, “ Help me, O Lord my God, O save me.” Help me under m Goubie 
save me out of my troubles. Save me from sin; help me to do my duty. He 
prays, ver. 28, “Though they curse, bless thou.” Here, 1. He despiseth the 
causeless curses of his enemies, Let them curse. He said of Shimei, “So let him 
curse.” They can but shew their malice, they can do him no more mischief than 
the bird by wandering, or the swallow by flying, Pr. xxvi. 2. 2. He values the 
blessing of God as sutiicient to balance their curses; Bless thou, and then it is 
If God bless us, we need not care who curseth 
“How _can they curse whom God hath not cursed?” nay, whom he 
Men’s curses are impotent; God’s blessings are 
And those whom we unjustly curse may, in faith, expect and pray 
for God's biessing, his special blessing. hen the i arisees cast out the poor 
man for confessing Christ, Christ found him, Jno. ix. 35. hen men, without 
cause, say all the ill they can of us, and wish all the ills they can to us, we may 

ef Tet them curse, but 
He prays, ver. 28, “ Let thy servant rejoice.” They that know 
how to value God’s blessing, let them but be sure of it, and they will be glad 


of it. 
| Thirdly. He prays that his enemies might “be ashamed,” ver. 28, “clothed 


with shame,” ver. 29, and that they might “cover themselves with their own 
confusion.” That they might, be left to themselves to do that which would 
expose them, and manifest their folly before all men; or rather, that they might 
be disappointed in their designs and _ enterprises ce i David, and thereby 
might be filled with shame, as the adversaries of the Jews were, Neh. yi. 16. 
Nay, in this, he prays that they might be brought to repentance, which is the 
chief thing we should beg of God for our enemies. Sinners indeed bring 
shame upon themselves, but they are true penitents that take shame to them- 
selves, and “ cover themselves with their own confusion.” 

Fourthly. He pleads God's glory, the honour of his name; “ Do for me, for 

lly the honour of his goodness, by which he 
hath proclaimed his name; “ Deliver me,” because “thy mercy is good,” that 
is, it is what thou thyself dost delight in, and it is what I do depend upon. 
Save me, not according to my merit, for 1 have none to pretend to, but accord- 
ing to thy mercy; let that be the fountain, the reason, the measure of my 
salvation. 

Fifthly. He concludes the psalm with joy, the joy of faith,—joy in assurance 
that his present conflicts would end in triumphs. 1. He promiseth God that he 
will praise him; ver. 30, “1 will greatly poe the Lord,” not only with my 
heart, but “with my mouth, I will praise him,” not in secret only, but “ among 
the multitude.” 2. He promiseth himself that he shall have cause to praise God; 
ver. 31, “ He shall stand at the right hand of the poor,’—nigh to him, a present 
help. He shall stand at his es hand as his patron and advocate, to plead his 
cause against his accusers, and to bring him off; “to save him from those that 
condemn his soul,” and would execute it if they could. God was David's pro- 
tector in his sufferings, and was present also with the Lord Jesus in his, stood 
at his right hand, so that he was not moved, Ps. xvi. 8; saved his soul from 
those that pretended to be the judges of it, and received it into his own hands. 
Let all those that suffer according to the will of God commit the keeping of 
their souls to him, 


“ 


PSALM CX. 


This psalm is pure Gospel; it is only and wholly ecncerning Christ the Messiah, promised 
tothe fathers, and expected by them. Itis plain the Jews of old, even the worst of them, 
so understood it, however the modern Jews have endeavoured to pervert it, and to rob 
us of it; for when the Lord Jesus proposed a question to the Pharisees upon the first 
words of this psalm, where he takes it for granted that David in spirit calls Christ his 
Lord, though he were his son, they chose rather to say nothing, and to own themselves 
gravelled, than to make it a question whether David doth indeed speak of the Messiah, 
or no; for they freely yield so plain a truth, though they foresee it will turn to their 
own disgrace, Mat. xxii. 41, &c. Of him, therefore, no doubt the prophet here speaks, 
of him, and of no other man. Christ as our Redeemer executes the office of a prophet, 
of a priest, and of a king, both in his state of humiliation and exaltation; and of each 
of these we have here an account: I. His prophetical office, ver. 2. 11. His priestly 
office, ver. 4. III. His kingly office, ver. 1, 8, 5, 6. IV. His estates of humiliation 
and exaltation, ver. 7. In singing this psalm we must act faith upon Christ, submit 
ourselves entirely to him, to his grace and government, and triumph in him as our 
prophet, priest, and king, by whom we hope to be ruled and taught, and saved for ever ; 
and as the prophet, priest, and king of the whole church, who shall reign till he has put 
down all opposing rule, principality and power, and delivered up the kingdom to God 
the Father. 


cix. 28. The first clause of this verse is also favourable to the 
opinion that verses 6—19 are spoken by the enemy; and the same 
may be said of the closing words of the psalm. 

ex. Title. That this psalm is by David, and is Messianic, has been 
held by an overwhelming majority of Christian interpreters. As 
such it is repeatedly quoted by our Lord and his apostles in the New 
Testament, and by a long array of writers from that time to this, 
Some of the Jewish authors have also understood it of the Messiab 


PSALM? Ox 


A Psalm of David. 


HE Lorp said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies thy footstool 
2 The Lorp shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion : 
Rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. 
8 Thy people shad/ be willing in the day of thy power, 
In the beauties of holiness from the womb of the morning: 
Thou hast the dew of thy youth. 
4 The Lorp hath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thou a7¢ a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. 


Some have called this psalm David’s creed; almost all the articles of the 
Christian faith being found in it. The title calls it David’s psalm; for in the 
believing foresight of the Messiah he both praised God and solaced himself; 
much more may we in angen of it, to whom that is fulfilled, asd therefore 
more clearly revealed, which is here foretold. Glorious things are here spoken 
of Christ, and such as oblige us to consider how great he is. 

First. He is David’s Lord. We must take special notice of this, because he 
himself doth; Mat. xxiv. 44, “ David in spirit calleth him Lord.” And as the 
apostle proves the dignity of Melchizedek, and in him of Christ, by this, that 
so great a man as Abraham was wee him tithes, Heb. vii. 4, so we may with 
this prove the dignity of the Lord Jesus, that David, that great man, called him 
his Lord. By him that king acknowledges himself to reign, and to him to be 
acceptable as a servant to his Lord. Some think he calls him his Lord because 
he was the Lord that was to descend from him; his Son, and yet his Lord. 
Thus his immediate mother calls him her Saviour, Lu. vii. 47; even his parents 
were his subjects,—his saved ones. , 

Secondly. He is constituted a sovereign Lord by the counsel and decree of 
God himself; ‘The Lord, Jehovah, said unto him,” Sit as a king. He receives 
of the Father this honour and glory, 2 Pet. i. 17, from him who is the fountain 
of honour and power, and takes it not to himself. He is therefore rightful 
Lord, and his title is incontestable; for what God hath said cannot be gainsaid. 
He is therefore everlasting Lord; for what God hath said shall not be unsaid. 
He will certainly take and keep possession of that kingdom which the Father 
has committed to him, and none can hinder, _ 

Thirdly. He was to be advanced to the highest honour, 
an absolute sovereign power, both in heaven and in earth; ‘ 
hand.” Sitting is a resting posture. 
entered into rest from all his labours. ; pos , to g 
to give judgment, It is a remaining posture; he sits like a king for ever. 
Sitting at the right hand of God notes both his dignity and his dominion; the 
honour put upon him, and the trusts reposed in him by the Father. All the 
favours that come from God to man, and all the service that comes from man 
to God, passeth through his hand. | ; ‘ 

Fourthly. All his enemies were in due time to be made his footstool, and not 
till then; then also he must reign, in the BIOr of the Mediator, though the 
work of the Mediator will be much at an end. ote, 1. Even Christ himself 
has enemies that fight against his kingdom and subjects—his honour and 
interest in the world. There are those that will not have him to reign over 
them, and thereby they join themselves to Satan, who will not have him to 
reign at all. 2. These enemies will be made his footstool. He will subdue 
them, and triumph over them; he will do it easily, as easily as we put_a foot- 
stool in its proper place; and such a decorum there will be in it. He will make 
himself easy by the doing it, as a man that sits with a footstool under his feet ; 
he will subdue them in such a way as shall be most for his honour, and their 

erpetual disgrace; he will tread down the wicked, Mai. iv.3. 3. God the 

a as has undertaken to do it, “I will make them thy footstool,” who can do 
it. 4. It will not be done presently. All his enemies are now in a chain, but 
not yet made his footstool, This the apostle observes, Heb. ii. 8, “ We see not 

et all things put under him.” Christ himself must wait for the completing of 
his victories and triumphs. 5. He shall reign till it is done, and all their might 
and malice shall not give the least disturbance to his government. His sitting 
at God's right hand is a pledge to him of his setting his feet at last on the 
necks of all his enemies. . Ves 

Fifthly. That he should have a kingdom set up in the world, beginning at 
Jerusalem ; ver. 2, “The Lord shall send the rod,” or sceptre, “ of thy strength 
out of Zion,” by which thy kingdom shall be erected, maintained, and adminis- 
tered. The Messiah, when he sits on the right hand of the Majesty in the 
heavens, will have a church on earth, and will have an eye to it; for he is 
“King upon the holy hill of Zion,” Ps. ii. 6, in pppeeinion to mount Sinai, that 
frightful mountain, on which the Taw was given, Heb. xii. 18, 24; Gal. iv. 24, 25. 
The kingdom of Christ took rise from Zion, the city of David; for he was the 
Son of David, and was to have the throne of his father David. By the rod of 
his strength, or his strong rod, is meant his everlasting Gospel, and the power 
of the Holy Ghost going along with it; the report of the Word, and the arm 
of the Lord accompanying it, Isa. liii. 1; Rom. i. 16; the G 1 coming both 
in word and in power, and in the Holy Ghost, 1 Thes. i. 5. b 
Spirit of God souls were to be reduced first and brought into obedience to God 
and then ruled and governed according to the will of God. This strong rod 
God sent forth; he poured out the Spirit, and gave both commissions and 

ualifications to them that preached the Word, and ministered the Spirit, 
Gal. iii. 5. It was sent out of Zion; for there the Spirit was given, and there 
the preaching of the Gospel among all nations must begin, at Jerusalem: see 
Lu. xxiv. 47, 49. Out of Zion must go forth the law of faith, /sa. ii. 3. Note, 
The Gospel of Christ being sent of God, is mighty through God to do won- 
ders, 2 Cor. x. 4; it is the rod of Christ's strength. Some make it to allude 
not only to the sceptre of a prince, noting the glory of Christ shining in his 
Gospel, but to a shepherd's crook; his rod and staff, noting the tender care 
Christ takes of his church, for he is both the great and the good Shepherd. _ 

Sixthly. That this kingdom being set up, shall be maintained and kept up in 
the world in despite of all the oppositions of the power of darkness. 1. Christ 
shall rule, shall give laws, and govern his subjects by them, shall perfect them, 
and make them easy and happy; shall do his own will, fulfil his own counsels 
and maintain his own interests among men. His kingdom is of God, and it shall 
stand; his crown sits fast on his head, and there it shall flourish. 2. He shall 
rule in the midst of his enemies. He sits in heaven in the midst of his friends ; 
his throne of glory there is surrounded with none but faithful worshippers of 
him, Zev. v. 11. But he rules on earth in the midst of his enemies, and his 
throne of government here is surrounded with those that hate him, and fight 
against him. Christ’s church 1s a lily among thorns, and his disciples are sent 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves. e knows where they dwell, even 


and intrusted with 
Sit thou at my right 
After his services and _ sufferings, he 
It is aruling posture, fit to give law, 


as Ebn Ezra observes. Justin Martyr says the Jews applied it to 
Hezekiah; and we now find it applied by them to David himself, 
That they referred it to Messiah in the time of Christ is apparent 
from Matt. xxii. 41—46. 

ex. 3. Various renderings of this verse have been proposed. The 
Syriac is, “Thy people shall be glorious in the day of power: in the 
beauties of holiness from the womb, I have begotten thee, O youth, 
from the beginning.” The Greek is, “ With thee shall be the 


ospe 
By the Word and | 


where Satan's seat is, Rev. ii. 13. And this redounds to his t onour, that he not 
only keeps his ground, but gains his point, maugre all the malignant policies 
and powers of hell and earth, which cannot shake the rock on which the 
church is built. * Great is the truth, and will prevail.’ 

Seventhly. That he should have a great number of subjects, that should be 
to him for a name and a praise, ver. 3. 

1, That they should be his own people, and such as he should have an incon- 
testable title to. They are given to tin by the Father, who gave them their 
lives and beings, and to whom their lives and beiugs were forfeited: “Thine 
they were, and thou gavest them me,” Jno. xvii. 6. The are redeemed by him, 
he has purchased them to be to himself a peculiar people, 77t. ii. 14. They are 
his by right, antecedent to their consent ; he had much people in Corinth before 
they were converted, Acts xviii. 10. 

2. That they should be a willing people, a people of willingness; alluding to 
servants that choose their service, and are not captivated to it; they love their 
masters, and would not go out free. To soldiers that are volunteers, and not 
pressed men; Here am I, send me. To sacrifices that are tree-will offerings, 
and not offered of necessity; we present ourselves living sacrifices. Note, 
Christ’s people are a willing people. The conversion of a soul consists in its 
being willing to be Christ’s, coming under his yoke, and into his interests, with 
an entire compliancy and satisfaction. 

3. That they should be so “in the day of his power;” ‘in the day of thy 
muster, sosome. When thou art listing soldiers, thou shalt find a multitude 
of volunteers forward to be listed; let but the standard be set up and tha 
Gentiles will seek to it, Zsa, xi. 10; lx. 3. Or, when thou art drawing them out 
to battle, they shall be willing to follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes, 
Rev. xiy. 4, ‘In the day of thine armies,’ so some. When the first preachers 
of the Gospel were sent forth, as Christ’s armies, to reduce apostate men. and 
to ruin the kingdom of apostate angels, then all that are “thy people shall be 
willing,” that will be thy time of setting up thy kingdom. ‘In the day of thy 
strength, so we take it. There is a coum eltcean: which goes along with the 
Gospel to all, proper to make them willing to be Christ’s people, arising 
from the supreme authority of its great Author, and the intrinsic excellency 
of the things themselves contained in it, besides the undeniable miracles that 
were wrought for the confirmation of it. And there is also a particular power, 
the power of the Spirit, going along with the power of the Word to the peuple 
of Christ, which is effectual to make them ing: The former leaves sinners 
without matter of excuse ; this leaves saints without matter of boasting. Who- 
ever are willing to be Christ’s people, it is the free and mighty grace of God 
that makes them so. 

4. That they should be so “in the beauty of holiness ;” that is, ist. They 
shall be allured to him by “the beauty of holiness ;” they shall be charmed into 
a subjection to Christ, by the sight given them of his beauty, who is the hol 
Jesus, and the beauty of the church, which is the holy nation. 2nd. They shal 
be admitted by him into the beauty of holiness, as spiritual priests, to minister 
in his sanctuary ; for by the blood of Jesus we have boldness to enter into the 
holiest. 3rd. They shall attend upon him in the beautiful attire or ornaments 
of grace and sanctification. Note, Holiness is the livery of Christ’s family, and 
that which becomes his house for ever. Christ’s soldiers are all thus clothed; 
these are the colours they wear, The armies of heaven follow him in fine linen, 
clean and white, Rev. xix. 14. 

5. That he should have great numbers of people devoted to him. The multi- 
tude of the people is the honour of the prince, and that shall be the honour of 
this prince. “ From the womb of the morning thou hast the dew of thy youth,” 
that is abundance of young converts, like the drops of dew in a summer's 
morning. In the early days of the Gospel, in the morning of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, the youth of the church, great numbers flocked to Christ, and there were 
multitudes that believed; a remnant of Jacob, that was as a dew from the Lord, 
Mic. v.73; Isa. \xiv. 4,8. Or thus, “From the womb of the morning,” that is, 
from their very childhood, thou hast the dew of thy people’s youth; that is, 
their hearts and affections when they are young; it is thy youth, because it is 
dedicated to thee. The dew of the youth is a numerous, illustrious, hopeful 
show of young people flocking to Christ, which should be to the world as 
dew to the ground, to make it fruitful. Note, The dew of our youth, even 
in the morning of our days, ought to be consecrated to our Lord Jesus. 

Eighthly. That he should be not only a king, but a priest, ver. 4. The same 
Lord that said, “Sit thou at my right hand, sware, and will not repent, Thou 
art a priest;” that is, Be thou a priest; for by the word of this oath he was 
consecrated. Note, 1. Our Lord Jesus Christ is a priest. He was appointed 
to that office, and faithfully executes it. He is “ordained for men, in things 
pertaining to God, to offer gifts and sacrifices for sin,’ Heb. v. 1; to make 
atonement for our sins, and to recommend our services to God’s acceptance. 
He is God’s minister to us, and our advocate with God, and so is a Mediator 
between us and God. 2 He is “a priest for ever.” He was designed for a 
priest in God's eternal counsels; he was a priest to the Old Testament saints 
and will be a priest for all believers to the end of time, Heb. xiii. 8. He is said 
to be a priest for ever, not only because we are never to expect any other 
dispensation of grace but this by the priesthood of Christ, but because the 
blessed fruits and consequences of it will remain to eternity. 3. He is made 
a priest with an oath, which the apostle urgeth to prove the preeminence of his 
priesthood above that of Aaron, Hed. vii. 20,21. “The Lord hath sworn,” to 
shew that in the commission there was no implicit reserve of a power of 
revocation, for he “ will not repent,” as he did concerning Eli’s priesthood, 
1 Sam. ii. 30. This was intended for the honour of Christ, and the comfort 
of Christians, ‘The priesthood of Christ is confirmed by the highest ratitica- 
tions possible, that it may be an unshaken foundation for our faith and hope 
to build upon. 4. He is a priest, not of the order of Aaron, but that of Mel- 
chizedek, which, as it was prior, so it was upon many accounts superior, to that 
of Aaron, and a more lively representation of Christ’s priesthood; Melchizedek 
was a priest upon his throne, so is Christ, Zec. vi. 13; king of righteousness 
and king of peace. Melchizedek had no successor, nor hath Christ; his is an 
unchangeable priesthood. The apostle comments largely upon these words, 

eb, vii., and builds on them his discourse of Christ’s priestly office, which he 
shews was no new notion, but built upon this most sure word of prophecy; 
for as the New Testament explains the Old so the Old Testament confirms the 
New, and Jesus Christ is the Alpha and Omega of both, 


5 The Lord at thy right hand 
Shall strike through kings in the day of his wrath. 
6 He shall judge among the heathen, 
He shall fill ¢he places with the dead bodies ; 
-He shall wound the heads over many countries. 
7 He shall drink of the brook in the way: 
Therefore shall he lift up the head. 


government in the day of thy power, in the splendours of thy holy 


ones; from the womb, before the day-star, I begat thee.” The Latin 
Vulgate is similar. The Chaldee is a loose paraphrase. According 


to some modern critics, the first clause should be, “Thy people (shall 

attend with) free-will offerings in the day of thy power, with sacred 

ornaments.” Some think the language wholly martial—“ Thy people 

shall be prompt in the day of thy warfare in warlike array ;” others, for 

“ beauties of holiness,” remind us that there are copies which read 
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PSALM OXL 


Aere we have our great Redeemer, L 

First. Conquering his enemies, ver. 5, 6, in order to the making them his foot- 
stooi, ver. 1. Our Lord Jesus will certainty bring to nought all the opposition 
made to his kingdom, and bring to ruin all those who make that opposition, and 

versist in it. He will be too hard for those, whoever they be, that fight against 
iim, against his subjects, and the interests of his kingdom among men, either by 
persecutions or by perverse disputings. Observe here H 

1. The conqueror, “The Lord,” Adonai ; the Lord Jesus, he to whom all 
judgment is committed, he shall make his own part good against his enemies ; 
“ The Lord at thy right hand,”O church (so some); that is the Lord that is nigh 
unto his people, and a very present help to them, that is at their right hand to 
strengthen and succour them, shall appear for them against his and their enemies: 
see Ps. cix. 31, “ He shall stand at the right hand of the poor;” Ps. xvi. 8, 
Some observe, that when Christ is said to do his work at the right hand of his 
church, it intimates that if we would have Christ to appear for us, we must 
bestir ourselves, 2 Sam. v. 24. Or, rather, “ At thy right hand,’ O God, 
referring to ver. 1, in the dignity and dominion to which he is advanced. Note, 
Christ sitting at the right hand of God speaks as much terror to his enemies as 
happiness to his people. 4 

2. The time fixed for this victory ; “In the day of his wrath,” that is, the time 
appointed for it; when the measure of their iniquities is fall, and Lah are ripe 
for ruin. When the day of his patience is expired, then the day of his wrath 
comes. Note, Ist, Christ has wrath of his own as well as grace. It concerns 
us to kiss the Son, for he can be angry, Ps. ii. 12. And we read of the wrath of 
the Lamb, Rev. vi. 16. 2nd. There is a day of wrath set; “a year of recompences 
for the controversy of Zion, the year of the redeemed.” The time is set for the 
destruction of particular enemies, and when that time is come it shall be done, 
Low unlikely soever it may seem; but the great day of his wrath will be at the 
end of time. Rev. vi. 17. p 

3. The extent of this victory. Ist. It shall reach very high. He “shall strike 
through kings.” The greatest of men that set themselves against Christ shall 
be made to fall before him; though they be kings of the earth, and rulers, that 
use to carry their point, they cannot carry it against Christ, they do but make 
themselves ridiculous by the attempt, Ps. ii. 1—5. Be their power among men 
never so despotic, Christ will call them to account; be their strength never so 
great, their policies never so deep, Christ will be too hard for them, and above 
them, wherein they deal proudly, Satan is the prince of this world, Death the 
king of terrors, and we read of kings that make war with the Lamb; but they 
shall all be brought down and broken. 2nd. It shall reach very far. The 
trophies of Christ’s victories will be set up among the heathen, and in many 
countries, wherever any of his enemies are; not his eye only, but his hand shall 
find them out, Ps. xxi. 8, and his wrath shall follow them. He will plead with 
all nations, Joel iii. 2. 

4. The equity of this victory. “He shall judge among them.” It is not a 
military execution, which is done in fury, but a judicial one. Before he con- 
demns and slays he will judge, that is, he will make it to appear that they have 
brought this rnin upon themselves, and have themselves rolled the stone which 
returns upon them, that he may be justified when he speaks, and the heavens may 
declare his righteousness: see Rev. xix. 1, 2. 

. The effect of this victory. It shall be the complete and utter ruin of all 
his enemies. He shall strike them through, for he strikes home, and gives an 
incurable wound; “‘he shall wound the heads,” which seems to refer to the first 
promise of the Messiah, Gen. iii. 11, that he should bruise the serpent’s head. 
He shall wound the head of his enemies, Ps. lxviii. 21. Some read it, He shall 
wound him that is the head over many countries; either Satan or Antichrist, 
whom ‘‘the Lor] shall consume with the breath of his mouth.” He shall make 
such destruction of his enemies, that ‘‘he shall fill the places with the dead 
bodies.” ‘The slain of the Lord shall be many:” see Isa, xxxiv. 3, &c.; 


Eze. xxxix. 12—14 3; fev. xiv. 20, xix. 17. The filling of the valley (for so some 
read it) with dead bodies, perhaps nates the filling of hell, (which is sometimes 
compared to the valley of Hinnom, Jsa. xxx. 333; Jer. vii. 32,) with damned 
souls, for that will be the portion of those that persist in their enmity to Christ. 

Secondly. We have here the Redeemer saving his friends and comforting 
them, ver. 7; for their benefit, a 

1. He shall be humbled. “ He shall drink of the brook in the way ;” that is 
that bitter cup which the Father put into his hand. He shall be so abased and 
impoverished, and withal so intent upon his work, that he shall drink puddle- 
water out of the lakes in the highway, so some. The wrath of God, running in 
the channel of the curse of the law, was “the brook in the way,” in the way of 
his undertaking, which he must go through with; or which ran in the way of our 
salvation, and obstructed it, which lay between us and heaven. Christ drank of 
this brook when he was made a curse for us; and therefore, when he entered 
upon his suffering, he “ went over the brook Kidron,” Jno. xviii. 1, He drank 
deep of this black brook, (so Kidron signifies,) this bloody brook; so drank of 
the brook in the way, as to take it out of the way of our redemption and sal- 
vation. 

2. He shall be exalted ; “ Therefore shall he lift up the head.” When he died 
he bowed the head, Jno. xix. 30, but he soon lifted up the head by his own power 
in his resurrection. He lifted up the head as a conqueror, yea, more than a 
conqueror. This notes not only tis exaltation, but his exultation; not only his 
elevation, but his triumph in it; Col, ii. 15, “ Having spoiled principalities and 
powers, he made a show of them.” David spoke as a type of him in this, 
Ps. xxvii. 6, “ Now shall my head be lifted up above mine enemies.” His 
exaltation was the reward of his humiliation; because “he humbled himself, 
therefore God also has highly exalted him,” Phil. ii. 9. Because he drunk of 
the brook in the way, therefore he lifted up his own head, and so lifted up 
the heads of all his faithful followers, who if they suffer with him shall also 


reign with him, 
PSALM CXI. 


This, and divers of the psalms that follow it, seem to have been penned by David, for the 
service of the church in their solemn feasts, and not upon any particular occasion. This 
is a psalm of praise; the title of it is ‘Hallelujah; Praise ye the Lord;” intimating, that 
we must address ourselves to the use of this psalm with hearts disposed to praise God. 
It is composed alphabetically, each sentence beginning with a several letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, in order exactly ; two sentences to each verse, and three a piece to the 
two last. The psalmist exhorting to praise God, I. Sets himself for an example, ver. 1. 
Il. Furnishes us with matter for praise from the works of God: 1. The greatness of 
his works, and the glory of them; 2. The righteousness of them; 3. The goodness of 
them; 4. The power of them; 5. The conformity of them to his word of promise; 
6. The perpetuity of them. These observations are intermixed, ver. 2—9. III. He 
recommends the holy fear of God, and a conscientious obedience to his commands, as 
the most acceptable way of praising God, ver. 10. 


RAISE ye the Lorp 
I will praise the Lorp with my whole heart, 
In the assembly of the upright, and iz the congregation. || 


version is, “Thy people shall come willingly at the time of ass2mbling 
thine army, in holy beauty; the youth of thy womb shall be as the 
morning dew.’ Some other translations are similar. Perhaps we 
may best render the whole verse, “‘‘Thy people shall willingly come 
in the day of thy might: more than from the womb of the morning 
shall be the dew of thy youth;” i.e., thy progeny shall exceed the 


“mountains of holiness,” t.e., holy mountains. The old English 
It is doubtful whether 


dewdrops from the womb of the morning, 
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2 The works of the Lorn are great, 
Sought out of all them that have pleasure therein. 
3 His work ¢s honourable and glorious : 
And his righteousness endureth for ever. 
4 He hath made his wonderful works to be remembered: 
The Lorp ¢s gracious and fuli of compassion. 
5 He hath given meat unto them that fear him: 
He will ever be mindful of his covenant. 


The title of the psalm being “ Hallelujah,” the psalmist, as every author 
ought to have, has an eye to his title, and keeps to his text. 

First. He resolves to praise God himself, ver. 1. What duty we call others 
to, we must oblige and excite ourselves to; nay, whatever others do, whether 
they will praise God or no, we and our houses must determine to do it—we and 
our hearts ; for such is the psalmist’s resolution here, “1 will praise the Lord 
with my whole heart.” My heart, my whole heart, being devoted to his honour, 
shall be employed in this work; and this “in the assembly,” or secret, ** of 
the upright,” in the cabinet council, “and in the congregation” of Israelites. 
Note, We must praise God both in private and in public, in lesser and greater 
assemblies, in our own families, and in the courts of the Lord’s house; but in 
both it is most comfortable to do ib in consort with the upright, who will 
heartily join init. Private meetings for devotion should be kept up as well as 
more public and promiscuous assemblies. 

Secondly. He recommends to us the works of God, as the proper subject of 
our meditations when we are praising him; the dispensations of his providence, 
both towards the world and towards the church, and particular persons. 

1. God’s works are very magnificent; great like himself. ‘There is nothing in 
them that is mean or trifling; they are the products of infinite wisdom and 
power; and we must say this upon the first view of them, before we come to 
inquire more particularly into them, that ‘the works of the Lord are great,” 
ver. 2. There is something in them surprising, and that strikes an awe upon 
us. All the works of the Lord are spoken of as one, ver.3. It is his work; 
such is the beauty and harmony of providence, and so admirably do all its 
dispensations centre in one design. It was “cried to the wheels, O wheel,” 
Eze. x. 13. Take all together, and it is honourable and glorious, and such as 
becomes him. 

2. ‘They are entertaining and exercising to the inquisitive. They are “sought 
out of all them that have pleasure therein.” Note, Ist. All that truly love God 
have pleasure in his works, and reckon all well that he doeth; nor do their 
thoughts dwell upon any subject with more delight than on the works of God, 
which the more they are looked into the more they give us of a pleasing surprise, 
2nd. They that have pleasure in the works of God will not take up with a super- 
ficial transient view of them, but will diligently search into and observe them. 
In studying both natural and political history, we should have this in our eye 
to discover the greatness and glory of God’s works. 3rd. These works of Gu 
that are humbly and diligently sought into shall be sought out; they that seek 
shall find, so some read it; ‘found of all them that have pleasure in them,’ or 
found in all their parts, designs, purposes, and several concernments, so Dr. 
Hammond; for “ the secret of the Lord is with them that fear him,” Ps. xxv. 14, 

3. They are all just and holy; “ His righteousness endureth for ever.” What- 
ever he doth, he never did nor never will do any wrong to any of his creatures ; 
and therefore his works endure for ever, £ccl. iii. 14, because the righteousness 
of them doth so. 

4. They are admirable and memorable, fit to be registered, and kept on 
record. Much that we do is so trifling, that it is not fit to be spoken of, or 
told again, the greatest kindness is to forget it; but notice is to be taken of 
God’s works, and an account to be kept of them; ver. 4, “ He hath made his 
wonderful works to be remembered,” that is, he hath done that which is 
worthy to be remembered, which cannot but be remembered; and he hath 
instituted ways and means for the keeping of some of them in remembrance, 
as the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt by the passover. ‘He hath made him 
a memorial by his wonderful works,’ so some read it: see Jsa. lxiii. 12; by that 
which God did with his glorious arm, he made himself an everlasting name. 

5. They are very kind. In them the Lord shews that he is “ gracious and full 
of compassion.” As of the works of creation, so of the works of providence. 
we must say they are not only all very great, but all very good. Dr. Hammond 
takes this to be the name which God has made to himself by his wonderful 
works, the same with that which he proclaimed to Moses, “The Lord God 
is gracious and merciful,” Lx. xxxiv. 6. God’s pardoning sin is the most won- 
derful of his works, and which ought to be remembered to his glory. It is a 
farther instance of his grace and compassion, that “he hath given meat to them 
that fear him,” ver. 5. He gives them their daily bread, food convenient for 
them; so he doth to others by common providence, but to them that fear him 
he gives it by covenant, and in pursuance of the promise; for it follows, “he 
will be ever mindful of his covenant,” so that they can taste covenant love evea 
in common mercies. Some refer this to the manna, with which God fed his 
people Israel in the wilderness; others to the spoil they got from the Egyptians 
when they came out with great substance, according to the promise, Gen. xv. 14. 
When God brake the heads of leviathan, he gave him to be meat to his Pedy; 
Ps. \xxiv. 14. ‘He hath given prey to them that fear him,’ so the margin has 
it; ne only fed them, but enriched them, and given their enemies to be a prey 
to them. 

6. They are earnests of what he will do according to his promise. “He will 
ever be mindful of his covenant,” for he has ever been so; and as he never did 
so he never will let one jot or tittle of it fall to the ground. ‘Though God’s 
people have their infirmities, and are often unmindful of ns commands, yet 
*he will be ever mindful of his covenant.” 


6 He hath shewed his people the power of his works, 
That he may give them the heritage of the heathen. 

7 The works of his hands are verity and judgment ; 
All his commandments are sure. 

8 They stand fast for ever and ever, 
And are done in truth and uprightness. 

9 He sent redemption unto his people: 
He hath commanded his covenant for ever : 
Holy and reverend zs his name. ; 

10 The fear of the Lorn ¢s the beginning of wisdom : 


any literal version can give the exact force of the original, and no 
translator should lose sight of the various reading, “‘on the mountains 
of holiness,” or “on the holy mountains.” 

ex. 4, “After the order of Melchizedek”’ is open to rectification, 
and would have been better “after the manner of Melchizedek,” ue 
like him. The word “order” reminds us of * orders,” of which no 
idea is conveyed by the Hebrex. ‘The Syriac and Heb. vii. 15 agree 
with this. 


PS ALM 7 CXIE 


A good understanding have all they that 
mandments: 
His praise endureth for ever. 


do his com- 


We are here taught to give glory to God, 

First. For the great things he has done for his people, for his people Israel 
of old and of late. “He hath shewed his people the power of his works,” 
ver. 6. In what he hath wrought for them, many atime, he hath given proofs 
of his omnipotence, and shewed them what he can do, and that there is nothing 
too herd for him to do. ‘Two things are instanced in, to shew the power of his 
works: 

1. The possession God gave to Israel in the laud of Canaan; “ That he might 
give them,” or “in giving them, the heritage of the heathen.” ‘This he did in 
Joshua’s time, when the seven nations were subdued; and in David's time, 
when the neighbour nations were many of them brought into subjection to 
Israel, and became tributaries to David. Herein God shewed his sovereignty, 
in disposing kingdoms as he pleaseth, and his might in making good his dis- 

osals. If God will make the heritage of the heathen to be the heritage of 
srael, who can either arraign his counsel or stay his hand? 

2. The many deliverances which he wrought for his people, when by their 
iniguities they had sold themselves into the hand of their enemies; ver. 9, “‘ He 
sent redemption unto his people,” not only out of Egypt at first, but often 
afterwards. And these redemptions were typical of the great redemption, 
which in the fulness of time was to be wrought out by the Lord Jesus, that 
redemption in Jerusalem which so many waited for. ‘ 

Secondly. For the stability both of his word and of his works, which assure 
us of the great things he will do for them. 

1. What God hath done shall never be undone. He will not undo it himself 
and men and devils cannot; ver. 7, “The works of his hand are verity and 
judgment,” that is, ver. 8,“ they are done in truth and uprightness;” all he 
doth is consonant to the eternal rules and reasons of equity, all according to 
the counsel of his wisdom, and the purpose of his will; all well done, and 
therefore there is nothing in them to-be altered or amended, but they are firm 
and unchangeable. Upon the beginning of his works we may depend for the 
perfecting of them; work that is done true will last, will neither go to decay 
nor sink under the stress that is laid upon it. 

2. What God hath said shall never be unsaid. “All his commandments are 
sure,” all straight, and therefore all steady. His purposes, the rule of his 
actions, shall all have their accomplishment ; “ hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good?” No doubt he shall; whether he commands Tight or darkness, 
it is done as he commands. His precepts, the rule of our actions, are unques- 
tionably just and good, and therefore unchangeable, and not to be repealed. 
His promises and threatenings are all sure, and will be made good; nor shall 
the unbelief of man make either the one or the other of none effect. ‘hey are 
established, and therefore they stand fast for ever and ever, and the Scripture 
cannot be broken. ‘The wise God is never put upon new counsels, nor obliged 
to take new measures, either in his laws or in his providences. All is said as all 
is done, in truth and uprightness, and therefore it is immutable. Men’s folly 
and falsehood make them unstable in all their ways; but infinite wisdom and 
truth for ever exclude retractation and revocation. 
covenant for ever.” God’s covenant is commanded, for he has made it as one 
that hath an incontestable authority to prescribe both what we must do and 
what we must expect; and an unquestionable ability to perform both what he 
has promised in the blessings of the covenant and what he has threatened in 
the curses of it, Ps. cv. 8. 

Thirdly. For the setting up and establishing religion among men. Because 
holy and reverend is his name, and the fear of him is the beginning of wisdom, 
therefore his praise endureth for ever, that is, he is tu be everlastingly praised. 

1, Because the discoveries of religion tend so much to his honour. enriaw 
what he has made known of himself in his word and in his works, and you 
will see and say that God is great, and greatly to be feared, for his name is 
holy; his infinite purity and rectitude appears in all that whereby he has made 
himself known, and because it is holy, therefore it is reverend, and to be 
thought of and mentioned with a holy awe. Note, What is holy is reverend ; 
the angels have an eye to God’s holiness, when they cover their faces betore 
him, and nothing is more man’s honour than his sanctification. It is in his holy 
places that God appears most terrible, Ps. lxviii.35; Lev. x. 3. 

2. Because the dictates of religion tend so much to man’s happiness. We 
have reason to praise God that the matter is so well contrived, that our 
reverence of him and obedience to him is as much our interest as it is our duty. 

Ist. Our reverence of him is so; “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,” It is not only reasonable itself that we should fear God because his 
name is reverend and his nature holy, but it is advantageous to us. It is 
wisdom; it will direct us to speak and act as becomes us, in a consistency with 
ourselves, and for our own benefit. It is the head of wisdom, that is, as we 
read it, it is the beginning of wisdom. Men never begin to be wise till they 
begin to fear God. All true wisdom takes its rise from true religion, and has 
its foundation in it: or, as some understand it, it is the chief wisdom and the 
most excellent, the first in dignity. It is the principal wisdom and the prin- 
ciple of wisdom, to worship God and give honour to him as our Father and 
ara oh They manage well that always act under the government of his 

oly fear. 

Sadi Our obedience to him is so; “ A good understanding have all they that 
do his commandments.” Where the fear of the Lord rules in the heart, there 
will be a constant conscientious care to keep his commandments, not to talk of 
them, but to do them, and such have a good understanding ; that is, First. 
They are well understood, their obedience is graciously accepted, as a plain 
indication of their mind, that they do indeed fear God: compare Pr. iii. 4 
“So shalt thou find favour and good understanding.” God and man will 
look upon such as meaning well, and approve of them, who make conscience 
of their duty, though they have their mistakes; what is honestly intended shall 
be well taken. Secondly. They understand well. ist. Itis a sign they do under- 
stund well. The most obedient are accepted as the most intelligent; those 
understand themselves and their interest best that make God's law their rule, 
and are in every thing ruled by it. A great understanding they have that know 
God's commandments, and can discourse learnedly of them; but a good under- 
standing have they that do them, and walk according to them. 2nd. It is the 
way to understand better. ‘A good understanding are they to all that do 
thei; that is, the fear of the Lord and the laws of that, give men a good 
urderstanding, and are able to make them wise unto salvation, ‘‘ lf any man 
will do his will, he shall know” more and more clearly “of the doctrine” 
of Christ, Jno. vii. 17. Good success have all rts that do them, (so the 
margin,) according to what was promised Joshua, if he would observe to do 
according to the law, Jos. i. 8, “hen thou shalt make thy way prosperous, 
and shalt have good success.” We have reason to praise God, to praise him 
for ever, for putting man into sneh a fair way to happiness. Some apply. the 
last words rather to the good man who fears the Lord than to the good God; 


ex. 5. For Adonai, here translated “Lord,” some copies read 
Jehovah. : 

ex. 6. The Syriac is, “He shall judge the nations, and shall fill 
(them with) corpses, and shall cleave the head of many in the land.’ 
There are other various translations, both ancient and modern. 
That of Dr. Pye Smith comes very near the true sense: “He will 
execute judgment on the nations, filling them with the bodies of the 
slain: he smiteth the chieftain over a great country.” The werd 


“He has commanded his , 


| 


> 


“ His praise endures for ever;” it is not of men, perhaps, but it is of God, 
Rom, ii. 29. And that praise which is of God endures fer ever, when the 
praise of men is withered and gone. 


PSALM CXII. 


This psalm is composed alphabetically as the former is, and is (like the former) entitled 
Hallelujah, though it treats of the happiness of the saints, because it redounds to the 
glory of God; and whatever we have the pleasure of he must have the praise of. It 
is a comment upon the last verse of the foregoing psalm, and fully shews how much it 
is our wisdom to fear God, and do his commandments. We have here, 1. The character 
of the righteous, ver. 1. II. The blessedness of the righteous. 1. There is a blessing 
entailed on their posterity, ver. 2. 2. There is a blessing conferred upon themselves : 
Ist. Prosperity, outward and inward, ver. 3 ; 2nd. Comfort, ver. 4; 2rd. Wisdom, ver. 5; 
4th. Stability, ver. 6—8; 5th. Honour, ver. 6—9. II. The misery of the wicked, 
ver. 10. So that here is good and evil set before us, the blessing and the curse. In 
singing this psalm we must not only teach and admonish ourselves and one another 
to answer the characters here given of the happy, but comfort and encourage ourselves 
and one another with the privileges and comforts here secured to the holy, 


RAISE ye the Lorp. 

Blessed zs the man ¢hat feareth the Lorp, 

That delighteth greatly in his commandments. 

His seed shall be mighty upon earth : 

The generation of the upright shall be blessed. 
Wealth and riches shadd be in his house: 

And his righteousness endureth for ever. 

Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness: 
He is gracious, and full of compassion, and righteous 
A good man sheweth favour, and lendeth: 

He will guide his affairs with discretion. 


The psalmist begins with a call to us to praise God, but immediately applies 
himself to praise the people of God, for whatever glory is acknowledged to be 
on them, it comes from God, and must return to him. As he is their praise, 
so they are his. We have reason to praise the Lord that there isa pcople in 
the world that fear him and serve him, and that they are a happy people, both 
which are owing entirely to the grace of God. Now here we have, 

First. A description of those who are here pronounced blessed, and to whom 
these promises are made. 

1, They are well principled with pious and devout affections. Those have 
the privileges of God’s subjects, not that ery, Lord, Lord, but are indeed well 
affected to his government. lst. hey are such as stand in awe of God, and 
have a constant reverence for his majesty and deference to his will. The 
happy man is he “ that feareth the Lord,” ver. 1. 2nd. They are such as take 
a pleasure in their duty. He “that feareth the Lord,” asa Father, with the dis- 
position of a child, not of a slave, “delighteth greatly in his commandments ;” 
is well pleased with them, and with the equity and goodness of them. ‘They 
are written in his heart; it is his choice to be under them, and he calls them 
an easy, a pleasant yoke; it is his delight to be searching into and conversing 
with God’s commandments, by reading, hearing, and meditation, Ps. i. 2. He 
not only delights in God’s promises ie in his precepts, and thinks himself 
happy under God’s government as well as in his favour. It is a pleasure to 
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| him to be found in the way of his duty, and he is in his element when he is 
| in the service of God. Herein he delights greatly, more than in any of the 


employments and enjoyments of this world. And what he doth in religion is 
done trom principle, because he sees amiableness in religion and advantage 
»y it. 

2. They are honest and sincere in their professions and intentions. They 
are called the upright, ver. 24, that are really as good as they seem to be, and 
deal faithfully both with God and man. ‘There is no true religion without 
sincerity ; that is gospel perfection. 

3. They are both just and kind in all their dealings. “He is gracious, full 
of compassion, and righteous,” ver. 4; dares not do any wrong to any man, but 
doth to every man all the good he can, and that from a principle of compassion 
and kindness. It was said of God in the foregoing psalm, ver. 4, he is 

racious and full of compassion; and here it is said of the good man that he 
is so, for herein we must be followers of God, as dear children, be merciful 
as he is. He is full of compassion, and yet righteous; what he doth gooc 
with is what he came honestly by; God hates robbery for burnt offerings, 
and so doth he. One instance is given of his beneficence, ver. 5, “‘ He shews 
favour and lendeth.” Sometimes there is as much charity in lending as in 
giving, as it obligeth the borrower both to industry and honesty. He is 
gracious and lendeth, Ps. xxxvii. 26, that is, he doth it from a right principle, 
not as the usurer lends for his own advantage, nor merely out of generosity, 
but out of pure charity; he doth it in a right manner, not grudgingly, but 
pleasantly, and with a cheerful countenance. 

Secondly. The blessedness that is here entailed upon those that answer these 
characters; “ Happiness, all happiness, to the man that feareth the Lord.” 
Whatever men think or say of them, God saith they are blessed, and his 
saying so makes them so. 

1. he posterity of a good man shall fare the better for his goodness; ver. 2, 
“ His seed shall be mighty on earth ;” perhaps he himself shall not ve so great 
in the world, nor make such a figure as his seed after him shall for his sake. 
Religion has been the raising of many a family, if not so as to advance it high, 
yet so as to found it firm. When good men themselves are happy in heaven, 
their seed perhaps are considerable on earth, and will themselves own it is by 
virtue of a blessing descending from them. “The generation of the upright 
shall be blessed.” If they tread in their steps, they shall be the more blessed 
for their relation to them; “beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” tom, xi. 28, fur so 
runs the covenant, “1 will be a God to thee and to thy seed ;” while “ the seed 
of evil-doers shall never berenowned.’ Let the children of godly parents value 
themselves upon it, and take heed of doing any thing to torfeit the blessing 
entailed upon the generation of the upright. 

2. They shall prosper in the world, and especially their souls shall prosper 
ver. 3. Ist. They shall be blessed with outward prosperity, as far as is good 
for them. Wealth and riches shall bein the upmght man’s house, not in his 
heart, for be is none of those in whom the love of money reigns; perhaps not 
much in his hand, (for he only begins to raise the estate,) but in his house, his 
family shall grow rich when he is gone. But, 2nd. That which is much better 
is, that they shall be blessed with spiritual blessings, which are the true riches, 
His wealth shall be in his house, fur he must leave that to others; but his 


“chieftain ” is open to criticism, but it is certain that “head” often 
has the meaning of chief and leader. 

exi. 1. This is one of three consecutive psa'ms commencing witb 
“Hallelujah ””—“ Praise ye the Lord,” the last of them also ending 
in the same way. Compare Psa. exlvi.—cl. ‘The words do not 
seem to form part of the original text, and appear as a title in the 
Chaldee, Greek, and Latin Vulgate, while the Syriac omits them. 
The psalm is alphabetical, every line beginning with a different 
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righteousness he himself shall have the comfort of to himself, it endureth for 


ever. Grace is better than gold, for it will outlast it. He shall have wealth 
and riches, and yet shall keep up his religion, and in a prosperous condition 
shall still hold fast his integrity, which many, that kept itin the storm, throw 


off and let go in the sunshine. Then worldly prosperity is a blessing when 
it doth not make men cool in their piety, but they still persevere in that; and 
when this endures in the family and goes along with the wealth and riches, and 
the heirs of his father’s estate inherit his virtues too, that is a happy family 
indeed. However, the good man’s righteousness endureth for ever, in the 
crown of righteousness which fades not away. 

g. They shall have :omfort in affliction; ver. 4,“ Unto the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness.” It is here implied that good men may be in 
affliction; the promise doth not exempt them from that, they shall have their 
share in the common calamities of human life; but “when they sit in dark- 
ness, the Lord shall be a light to them,” Mic. vii. 8. They shall be supported 
and comforted under their troubles; their spirits shall be lightsome, when 
their outward condition is clouded; Sat lucis intus—‘ here is light enough 
within.’ In Egyptian darkness the Israelites had light in their dwellings. 
They shall be in due time, and perhaps when they least expect it, delivered out 
of their troubles; when the night is darkest the day dawns; nay, “at evening 
time,” when night was looked for, “it shall be light.” 

4. They shall have wisdom for the management of all their concerns, ver. 5. 
He that doth good with his estate God’s providence shall increase it, not by 
miracle but by his prudence; “ He shall guide his affairs with discretion,” and 
“his God doth instruct him to discretion, and teach him,” Jsa. xxvili. 26. 
It is part of the character of a good man, that he will use his discretion in 
managing his affairs, in getting and saving, that he may have to give. It may 
be understood of the affairs of his charity; he sheweth favour and lendeth, but 
then it is with discretion, that his charity may not be misplaced, that he may 
give to proper objects what is proper to be given, and in due time and pro- 
portion. And it is partof the promise to him that thus useth discretion, that 
God will give him more. They that most use their wisdom, see most of their 
need of it, and ask it of God, who hath promised to give it liberally, Jas. i. 5. 
* He will guide his words with judgment,’ so it is in the original; and there is 
nothing in which we have more occasion for wisdom than in the government 
of the tongue. Blessed is he to whom God gives that wisdom. 


6 Surely he shall not be moved for ever: 

The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. 
He shall not be afraid of evil tidings: 

His heart is fixed, trusting in the Lorp 

His heart zs established, he shall not be afraid, 
Until he see Ais desire upon his enemies. 

He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; 
His righteousness endureth for ever ; 

His horn shall be exalted with honour. 

The wicked shall see ¢¢, and be grieved ; 

He shall gnash with his teeth, and melt away : 
The desire of the wicked shall perish. 


In these verses we have, 

First. The satisfaction of saints and their stability. It is the happiness of a 
good man, that “he shall not be moved for ever,” ver. 6. Satan and his instru- 
ments endeavour to move him, but his foundation is firm, and he shall never 
be moved, at least not moved for ever; but if he be shaken for a time, yet he 
settles again presently. : 

1. A good man will have a settled reputation, and that is a great satisfaction. 
A good man shall have a good name, that is, a name for good things with God 
and good people. “The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance,” 
ver. 6; and in this sense “his righteousness endures for ever,” that is, the 
memorial of it, ver. 9. There are those that do all they can to sully his repu- 
tation, and to load him with reproach, but his integrity shall be cleared up, and 
the honour of it shall survive him. Some that have been eminently righteous 
are had in a lasting remembrance on earth; wherever the Scripture is read, 
their good deeds are told for a memorial of them. And the memory of many a 
goed man that is dead and gone is still blessed; but in heaven their remem- 

rance shall be truly everlasting, and the honour of their righteousness shall 
there endure for ever with the reward of it, in the crown of glory that fadeth 
not away. They that are forgotten on earth and despised are remembered 
there and honoured, and their righteousness found unto praise, and honour, 
and glory, 1 Pet. i. 7. Then at farthest shall the horn of a good man be 
exalted with honour, as that of the unicorn when he isa conqueror. Wicked 
men now in their pride lift up their horns on high, but they shall all be cut off, 
Ps. \xxv. 5—10. The godly, in their humility and humiliation, have defile 
their horn in the dust, Job xvi. 15, but the day is coming when it shall be 
exalted with honour. That which shall especially turn to the honour of good 
men is, their liberality and bounty to the poor. “He hath dispersed, he hath 
given to the poor ;” he hath not suffered his charity to run all in one channel, 
or directed it to some few objects that he had a particular kindness for; but 
he has dispersed it, given a portion to seven and also to eight, hath sown 
beside all waters, and by thus seattering he hath increased. And this is his 
righteousness which endureth for ever. Alms are called righteousness, not 
because they will justify us by making atonement for our evil deeds, but 
because they are good deeds, in we are obliged to; so that if we are not 
charitable we are not just; we withhold good from those to whom it is due. 
The honour of this endureth for ever, for it shall be taken notice of in the 
great day, “I was an hungry, and ye gave me meat.” ‘This is quoted as an 
inducement and encouragement to charity, 2 Cor. ix. 9. 

2. A good man shall have a settled spirit, and that is a much greater satis- 
taction than the former ; for “so shall a man have rejoicing in himself alone, 
and not in another.” ‘Surely he shall not be moved,” whatever happens; not 
moved either from his duty, or frem his comfort, for “he shall not be afraid; 
his heart is established,” ver. 7,8. This isa part both of the character and of 
the comfort of good people. it is their endeavour to keep their mind stayed 
upon God, and so to keep them calm, and easy, and undisturbed, and God has 
promised them both cause to do so and grace to do sv. Observe, Ist. It is 
the duty and interest of the people of God not to be afraid of evil tidings, not 
to be afraid ot hearing bad news, and when they do, not to be put into con- 
fusion by it, and into an amazing expectation of worse and worse; but whatever 
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happens, whatever threatens, to be able to say with blessed Paul, “ None of 
hopes things move me,” neither will I fear though the earth be removed. 
6. xivi. 2. 


letter, from Aleph to Taw. The meaning of the last clause of this 
verse is, ‘‘in the assembly and congregation of the upright.” 

exi. 2. The second clause is literally “sought out for all their 
desires,” or desirableness. The Chaldee and Syriac give the same 
sense as our version. 

cxi. 6. We may translate this, “He showed his people the might 
of his works, by giving tnem the inheritance of the Gentiles;” we., 
by giving them possession of Canaan, 
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a sovereign remeay against the disquieting fear of evil tidings. If we keep onr 
thoughts composed and ourselves masters of them, our wills resigned to the 
holy will of God, our tempers sedate, and our spirits even under all the 
unevennesses of providence, we are well fortified against the tosses of the 
timorous. 3rd. Trusting in the Lord is the best and surest way of fixing and 
establishing the heart. By faith we must cast anchor in the promise, in the 
Word of God, and so return to him, and repose in him as our rest. The 
heart of man cannot fix anywhere to its satisfaction but in the truth of God, 
and there it finds firm footing. 4th. They whose hearts are established by faith 
will patiently wait till they have gained their point. ‘‘ He shall not be afraid 
until he see his desire upon his enemies,” that is, till he come to heaven, where 
he shall see Satan and all his spiritual enemies trodden under his feet, and as 
Israel saw the Egyptians dead on the sea shore. ‘ Until he look upon his 
oppressors, (so Dr. Hammond,) that is, till he behold them securely, and look 
boldly in their faces, as being now no longer under their power. It will com- 
plete the satisfaction of the saints when they shall look back upon their 
troubles and pressures, and beable to say with St. Paul, when he had recounted 
the persecutions he endured, 2 Tim. iii. 11, “But out of them all the Lord 


delivered me.” 

2. The vexation of sinners, ver. 10. ‘Two things shall fret them: Ist. The 
felicity of the righteous. ‘The wicked shall see” the righteous in prosperity 
and honour, “and shall be grieved;” it will vex them to see their innocency 
cleared, and their low estate regarded, and those whom they hated and despised 
and whose ruin they sought, and hoped to see, the favourites of Heaven, an 
advanced to have dominion over them, Ps. xlix. 14. This will make them gnash 
with their teeth and pine away. This is often fulfilled in this world. The 
happiness of the saints is the envy of the wicked, and that envy is the rotten- 
ness of their bones, But it will be most fully accomplished in the other world, 
when it shall make damned sinners gnash with their teeth to see Abraham afar 
otf, and Lazarus in his bosom; to see all the prophets in the kingdom of God, 
and themselves thrust out. 2nd. Their own disappointment. “The desire of 
the wicked shall perish ;” their desire was wholly to the world and the flesh, 
and they ruled over them; and therefore when these perish their joy is gone, 
and their expectations from them are cut off, to their everlasting confusion; 
their hope is as a spider’s web. 


PSALM CXIII. 


This psalm begins and ends with Hallelujah; for, as many others, it is designed to pro- 
mote the great and good work of praising God. I. We are here,called upon and urged 
to praise God, ver. 1—3. II. We are here furnished with matter for praise, and words 

are put into our mouths; in singing which we must with holy fearand love give to God 

the glory of, 1. The elevations of his glory and greatness, ver. 4, 5; 2. The condgscen- 
sions of his grace and goodness, ver. 6—9, which very much illustrate one another, 
that we may be duly affected with both. 


RAISE ye the Lorp 

Praise, O ye servants of the Lorn, 

Praise the name of the Lorn. 

Blessed be the name of the Lorp 

From this time forth and for evermore isame 
From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the 
The Lorp’s name ?s to be praised 

The Lorp és high above all nations, 

And his glory above the heavens. 

Who ts like unto the Lorp our God, 

Who dwelleth on high, 

Who humbleth himself to behold 

The things that are in heaven, and in the earth! 

He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 

And lifteth the needy out of the dunghill ; 

That he may set Ae with princes, 

Even with the princes of his people. 

He maketh the barren woman to keep house, 

And to be a joyful mother of children 

Praise ye the Lorp. 


In this psalm, a i 

First. We are exhorted to give glory to God, to give him the glory duce to his 
name. The invitation is very pressing, “ Praise ye the Lord;” and again, and 
again, “ Praise him, praise him; blessed be his name,” for it is to be praised, 
ver. ]—3. This intimates, 1 That it is a necessary and most excellent duty, 
greatly pleasing to God, and has a large room in religion. 2. That it is a duty 
which we should much abound in, in which we should be frequently employed, 
and greatly enlarged. 3. ‘That it is work we are very backward to, and which 
we need to be engaged and excited to by precept upon precept, and line upon 
line. 4. That those who are much in praising God themselves will court others 
to it, both because they find the weight of the work, and that there is need of 
all the help they can fetch in—there is employment for all hearts, all hands, and 
all little enough—and because they find the pleasure of it, which they wish all 
their friends may share in. Observe, : 

1. From whom God hath praise. From his own people; they are here callec 
upon to praise God as those that will answer the call, “‘ Praise, O ye servants or 
the Lord.” They have most reason to praise him; for they that attend him as his 
servants know him best, and receive most of his favours; and it is their busi- 
ness to praise him. That is the work required of them as his servants ; it is easy, 

leasant work, to speak well of their Master, and do him what honour they can. 
Te they do not, who should? Some understand it of the Levites; but if so, all 
Christians are “aroyal priesthood, to shew forth the praises of him that has 
called them,” 1 Pet. ii. 9. The angels are “the servants of the Lord,” who, 
though they need not be called upon by us to praise God, yet it is a comfort ta 
us that they do it better than we can. | 

2. From whom he ought to have praise. _ ® ‘ 

Ist. From all ages; ver. 2,“ From this time forth for evermore.” Let not this 


‘ 


2nd. The fixedness of the heart and the establishment of that is || work die with us. but let us be doing it in a better world, and let those that 


cexi. 10. For “beginning of wisdom’? we might render “the sum 
(or principal part) of wisdom.” 

exii. 1. This psalm is alphabetical, and arranged like the pre- 
ceding one. 

cxii. 5. The sense is, “ He is a good man, who showeth favour and 
lendeth.” 

exiii. 6. The Lord who dwells on high stoops down to look on 
heaven and on earth; %.e., he condescends to look uporp them, 
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come after us be dong it in this. Let not onr seed degenerate, but let God be 
preised through all the geverations of time, and not in this only. We must 

less the Lord in our day, by saying with the psalmist, Blessed be his name now 
and always. 

2nd. From all places; “From the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same,” that is, throughout all the habitable world. Let all that enjoy the 
benefit of the sun-rising, (and these that do so must count upon it that he will 
set,) give thanks for that light to the Father of lights. “God's name is to be 
praised,” that is, it ought to be praised by all nations; for in every place, from 
east to west, there appear the manifest proofs and products of his wisdom 
power, and goodness; and it is to be lamented that so great a part of mankind 
are ignorant of him, and give that praise to others which is due to him alone. 
But perhaps there is more in it: as the former verse gave us a glimpse of the 
ingcom of glory, intimating that God’s name shall be blessed for ever, when 
time shall be no more, that praise shall be the work of heaven, so this verse 
gives us a glimpse of the kingdom of grace in the Gospel dispensation of it, 
when the church shall no longer be confined to the Jewish nation, but shall 
spread itself all the world over, when “in every place” spiritual “incense shall 
be offered to our God,” Mal. i. 11; then “from the rising to the setting of the 
sun the Lord’s name shall be praised” by some in all countries. 

Secondly. We are here directed what to give him the glory of. 

1. Let us look up with an eye of faith, and see how high his glory is in the upper 
world, and mention that to his praise, ver. 4,5. We are in our praises to exalt 
his name; for he is high, his glory is high. Ist. High above all nations; their 
kings, though never so pompous; their people, though never so numerous. 
Whether-it be true of an red king or no, that though he is major singulis,— 
‘ greater than individuals,’ he is minor universis,—‘ less than the whole,’ we will 
not dispute; but we are sure it is not true of the King of kings. Put all the 
nations together and hé is above them all; and they are before him as “ the 
drop of the bucket, and the small dust of the balance,” Jsa. xl. 15,17. Let all 
nations think and speak highly of God, for he is high above them all. 2nd. High 
above the heavens; the throne of his glory is in the highest heavens ; which 
should raise our hearts in praising him, Lam. iii. 41. ‘“ His glory is above the 
heavens,” that is, above the angels; he is above what they are, their brightness 
is nothing to his; above what they do, for they are under his command, and do 
his pleasure; and above what even they can speak him to be. He is “ exalted 
above all blessing and praise,” not only all ours, but all theirs. We must there- 
fore say with a holy admiration, “ Who is like unto the Lord our God?” 
Who of all the princes and potentates of the earth? Who of all the bright and 
blessed spirits above? None can equal him, none dare compare with him. 
God is to be praised as transcendently, incomparably, and infinitely great; for 
he dwelleth on high, and from on high sees all, and rules all, and justly attracts 
all praise to himself. 

2. Let us look round with an eye of observation, and see how extensive his 
goodness is in the lower world, and mention that to his praise. He isa God 

who exalteth himself to dwell, who humbleth himself in heaven, and in earth.’ 
Some think here is a transposition, ‘He exalteth himself to dwell in heaven, he 
humbleth himself to behold on earth:’ but the sense is plain enough as we take 
it; only observe, God is said to exalt himself, and to humble himself; both are 
his own act and deed; as he is self-existent, so he is both the fountain of his 
own honour and the spring of his own grace. God's condescending goodness 
appears, 

Ist. In the cognizance he takes of the world below him. His glory is above 
the nations and above the heavens, and yet neither are neglected by him; God 
is great, yet he despiseth not any, Job xxxvi.5, “He humbleth himself to 
behold” all his creatures, all his subjects, though he be infinitely above them. 
Considering the infinite perfection, sufficiency and felicity of the Divine nature, 
it must be acknowledged an act of wonderful condescension that God is 

leased to take into the thoughts of his eternal counsel, and into the hand of 
iis universal providence, both the armies of heaven and the inhabitants of the 
earth, Dan. iv. 35. Even in this dominion he humbleth himself. /irst, It is 
condescension in him to behold the things in heaven, to papper the beings, 
direct the motions, and accept the praises and services of the angels them- 
selves; for-he needs them not, nor is benefited by them. Secondly. Much more 
is it condescension in him to behold the things that are in the earth, to visit the 
sons of men, and regard them, to order and overrule their affairs, and to take 
notice of what they say and do, that he may fill the earth with his goodness, 
and so set us ai example of stooping to do good, of taking notice of and con- 
cerning ourselves about our inferiors. If it be such condescension for God to 
behold things in heaven and earth, what an amazing condescension was it for 


the Son of God to come from heaven to earth, and take our nature upon him 
that he might seek and save them that were lost! Herein indeed he 1umbled 
himself. 


2nd. In the particular favour he sometimes shews to the least and lowest of 
the inhabitants of this lesser lower world. He not only beholds the great 
things in the earth, but the meanest, and those things which great men com- 
monly overlaok. Nor doth he only behold them, but doth wonders for them 
and things that are very surprising, out of the common road of providence and 
chain of causes; which shews that the world is governed not by a course of 
nature, for that would always run in the same channel, but by a God of nature, 
who delights in doing things we looked not for. ; 

First. Those that have been long despicable are sometimes on a sudden made 
honourable; ver. 7, 8, “ He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, that he may set 
him with princes.” ist. Thus God doth sometimes magnify himself, and his 
own wisdom, power, and sovereignty. When he hath some great work to do, he 
chooseth to employ those in it that were least likely, and least thought of, for 
it, by themselves or others, to the highest post of honour; Gideon is fetched 
from threshing, Saul from seeking the asses, and David from keeping the sheep ; 
the apostles from fishing sent to be fishers of men, The treasure of the Gospel 
is put into earthen vessels, and the weak and foolish ones of the world pitched 


upon to be the preachers of it, to confound the wise and mighty, | Cor. i. 27, 28; 


that the excellency of is poner may be of God, and all may see that promo- 
tion comes from him. 2nd. Thus God doth sometimes reward the eminent 
piety and patience of his people that have long groaned under the burthen of 
poverty and disgrace. When Joseph’s virtue was tried and manifested, he was 
raised from the prison dust, and set with princes. They that are wise will 
observe such returns of Providence, and will understand by them the loving- 
kindness of the Lord. Some have applied this to the work of redemption by 
Jesus Christ, and not unfitly, for through him poor fallen men are raised out 
of the dust, (one of the Jewish rabbins applies it to the resurrection of the 
dead,) nay, out of the dunghill of sin, and set among princes, among angels, 
those princes of his people. Hannah had sung to this purpose, 1 Sam. ii. 6—8 
Secondly. Those that have been long barren are sometimes on a sudden made 
fruitful, ver. 9. ‘This may look back to Sarah, and Rebecca, Rachel, Hannah, 
and Samson’s mother, or forward to Elizabeth; and many such instances there 
have been, in which God has looked on the affliction of his handmaids, and 
taken away their reproach, “He maketh the barren woman to keep house,” 
not only builds up the family, but thereby finds the heads of the family some- 
thing to do. Note, They that have the comfort of a faznily must take the care 
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of it; bearing children and guiding the house are put together, 1 Tret. v. 14. 
When God sets the barren in a family, he expects that she lock well to the 
ways of her household, Pr. xxxi. 27. She is said to be “a joyful mother of 
children,” not only because even in common cases the pain is forgotten for joy 
that a man child is born into the world, but there is particular joy when a 
child is born to those that have been long childless, as Lu. i. 14, and therefore 
there ought to be particular thanksgiving ; “ Praise ye the Lord.” Yet in this 
case rejoice with trembling, for though the sorrowful mother be made joyful 
the joyful mother may be made sorrowful again, if the children be either 
removed from her or embittered to her. This therefore may he applied to the 
ae church among the Gentiles, the building of which is illustrated by this 
similitude, Isa. liv. 1, “ Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear ;” Gal. iv. 27. 
For which we, that being sinners of the Gentiles are children of the desolate 
have reason to say, “ Praise ye the Lord.” 


PSALM CXIV. 


The deliverance of Israel out of Egypt gave birth to their church and nation, which was 
then founded, then formed; that work of wonder ought therefore to be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance. God gloried in it in the preface to the ten commandments, and 
Hos. xi. 1, ‘Out of Vgypt have I called my son.” In this psalm it is celebrated in 
lively strains of praise ; it was fitly therefore made a part of the great Hallelujah, or 
song of praise which the Jews were wont to sing at the close of the passover supper. It 
must never be forgotten, I. That they were brought out of slavery, ver. 1. Il. That 
God set up his tabernacle among them, ver. 2. III. That the sea and Jordan were 
divided before them, ver. 3—5. IV. That the earth shook at the giving the law, when 
God came down on mount Sinai, ver. 4, 6, 7. V. That God gave them water out of the 
rock, ver. 8. In singing this we must acknowledge God’s power and goodness in what 
he did for Israel, applying it to the much greater work of wonder, our redemption by 
Christ, and encouraging ourselves and others to trust in God in the greatest straits. 


HEN Israel went out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a people of strange language; 
2 Judah was his sanctuary, 
And Israel his dominion. 
3 The sea saw 7¢, and fled: 
Jordan was driven back. 
4 The mountains skipped like rams, 
And the little hills like lambs. 
5 What azled thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? 
6 Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams ; 
And ¥e little hills, like lambs ? 
7 Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob ; 
8 Which turned the rock into a standing water, 
The flint into a fountain of waters. 


The psalmist is here remembering the days of old, the years of the right han 
of the Most High, and the wonders which their fathers idithens of, Fae & 
| for time, as it doth not wear out the guilt of sin, so it should not wear out the 
sense of mercy. Let it never be forgotten, 

First. That God brought Israel out of the house of bondage with a high 
hand, and a stretched-out arm, “Israel went out of Egypt,” ver. 1. They did 
not steal out clandestinely, nor were they driven out, but fairly went out; 
marched out with all the marks of honour. They went out from a barbarous 
ees het that had used them barbarously; “ from a people of astrange language,” 

s. Ixxxi. 5. The Israelites, it seems, preserved their own language pure 
among them, and cared not for learning the language of their oppressors. By 
which distinction from them they kept up an earnest of their deliverance. 

Secondly. That he himself framed their civil and sacred constitution; ver. 2 
*“ Judah and Israel were his sanctuary, his dominion,” that is, when he delivered 
them out of the hand of their oppressors, it was that they might serve him 
both in holiness and in righteousness, in the duties of religious worship, and 
in obedience to the moral law in their whole conversation. “ Let my people go 
that they may serve me.” In order to this, 1. He set up his sanctuary among 
them, in which he gave them the special tokens of his presence with them, and 
promised to receive their homage and tribute. Happy the people that have 
God’s sanctuary among them, (see Lz. xxv.8; Eze. xxxvii. 26,) much more they 
that, like Judah here, are his sanctuaries, his living temples, on whom holiness 
to the Lord is written. 2. He set up his dominion among them, was himself 
their lawgiver and their judge; and their government was a theocracy; “The 
Lord was their king.” ll the world is God’s dominion, but Israel was so in a 

eculiar manner. What is God’s sanctuary must be his dominion; those only 
nave the privileges of his house that submit to the laws of it; and for this end 
Christ hath redeemed us, that he might bring us into God’s service, and engage 
us for ever in it. 

Thirdly. That the Red sea was divided before them at their coming out of 
Egypt, both for their rescue and the ruin of their enemies; and the river 
Jordan, when they entered into Canaan, for their honour, and the confusion 
and terror of their enemies; ver. 3, “The sea saw it,” saw there Judah was 
God’s sanctuary, and Israel his dominion, and therefore fled, for nothing 
could have been more awful. This was it that drove Jordan back, and was 
an invisible dam to his streams. God was at the head of that people, and 
therefore they must give way to them, must make room for them, they must 
retire contrary to their nature when God speaks the word. ‘To illustrate this 
the psalmist asks in a poetical strain, ver. 5, “ What ailed thee, O thou sea, 
that thou fleddest ?” and furnisheth the sea with an answer, ver. 7, it was “at 
the presence of the Lord.” ‘This is designed to express, 1. The reality of the 
miracle, that it was not by ae power of nature, or from any natural cause, 
but it was “at the presence of the Lord” who gave the word. 2. The mercy 
of the miracle. ‘ What ailed thee?” Was it ina frolic? was it only to amuse 
men? No, it was “at the presence of the God of Jacob,” it was in kindness te 
the Israel of God, for the salvation of that chosen people, that God was thug 
displeased against the rivers, and his wrath was agaiust the sea, as the prophet 
speaks, Hab. iii. 8, 13; sa. li. 10; Ixiii. 11, &&. 3. ‘The wonder and surprise of 
the miracle. Who would have thought of such a thing? Shall the course of 
nature be changed, and its fundamental laws dispensed with to serve a turn for 


Cee 


exiii. 9. The Syriac omits the “Hallelujah,” or “Praise ye the 
Lord,” both here and at the beginning of the psalm. In the Greek 
the Hallelujah appears as the heading of the next psalm; so the 
Latin Vulgate. A 

ae te The language of Egypt was quite different from the 
Tlebrew, which fact is intimated in Gen. xlii. 23, Psa. Ixxxi. 5, and 


otherwise well known. 


cxiv, 2. The tribe of Judah, as the chief, is here named instead of 
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all the tribes. The Hebrew nation is designated the sanctuary and 
dominion of God, because especially consecrated to him, and subject 
to his laws. 

exiv. 3. The Red Sea was divided when Israel went out of Egypt, 
and the Jordan was restrained in its course when Israel entered 
Canaan. 

exiv. 4. This highly poetic and figurative language refers to the 
trembling and shaking of the mountain when God gave the law to 
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God's Israel? Well may the dukes of Edom be amazed, and the mighty men 
of Moab tremble, Hx. xv. 15. 4. The honour hereby put upon Israel, who are 
taught to triumph over the sea and Jordan, as unable to stand before them. 
Note, ‘There is no sea, no Jordan, so deep, so broad, but, when God's time is 
come for the redemption of his people, it shall be divided and driven back, if it 
stand in their way. Apply this, Ist. To the planting of the Christian church 
in the world. What ailed Satan and the powers of darkness, to tremble and 
truckle as they did? Mar. i. 34; v. 7. What ailed the heathen oracles that they 
were silenced, struck dumb, struck dead? What ailed their idolatries and 
witcherafts, that they died away before the Gospel, and melted like snow 
before the sun? What ailed the persecutors and opposers of the Gospel to 
give up their cause, to hide their guilty heads, and call to rocks and moun- 
tains for shelter? Rev. vi. 15. It was at the presence of the Lord, and that 

ower which went along with the Gospel. 2nd. To the work of grace in the 
Beare, What turns the stream in a regenerate soul? What ails the lusts and 
corruptions that they fly back? that the prejudices are removed, and the 
whole man becomes new? It is at the presence of God’s Spirit that imagina- 
tions are cast down, 2 Cor. x. 5. 

Fourthly. That the earth shook and trembled when God came down on 
mount Sinai to give the law; ver. 4, “The mountains skipped like rams,” and 
then the little hills might well be excused if they skipped like lambs, either 
when they are frightened or when they sport themselves. The same power 
that fixed the fluid waters, and made them stand still, shook the stable moun- 
tains, and made them tremble; for all the powers of nature are under the check 
of the God of nature. Mountains and hills are before God but like rams and 
lambs, even the bulkiest and the most rocky, and as manageable by him as 
they are by the shepherd. The trembling of the mountains before the Lord may 
shame the stupidity and obduracy of the children of men, who are not moved 
at the discoveries of his glory. ‘The psalmist asks the mountains and hills 
what ailed them to skip thus? and answers for them as for the seas. It was 
“at the presence of the Lord,” before whom not only those mountains, but the 
earth itself. may well tremble, ver. 7, since it has lain under a curse for man’s 
sin. See Ps. civ. 32; Isa. lxiv. 3,4. He that made the hills and mountains 
to skip thus, can, when he pleaseth, dissipate the strength and spirit of the 
proudest of his enemies, and make them tremble. 

Fifthly. That Ged supplied them with water out of the rock, which followed 
them through the dry and sandy deserts. 
inhabitants tremble before that God who “turned the rock into a standing 
water,” ver. 8; and what cannot he do who did that? The same Almighty 
power that turned waters into a rock, to be a wall to Israel, Hz. xiv. 22, 
turned the rock into waters to be a well to Israel. As they were protected, 
so they were provided for by miracles, standing miracles, tor such was the 
standing water, that fountain of waters into which the rock, the flinty rock, 
was turned, and that rock was Christ, 1 Cor. x. 4; for he is a fountain of living 
waters to his Israel, from whom they receive grace for grace. 
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Well may the earth and all its | 
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Many ancient translations join this psalm to that which goes next before it; the Septua- 
gint particularly, and the vulgar Latin; but it is in the Hebrew a distinct psalm. In it 
we are taught to give glory, I. To God and not to ourselves, ver. }. II. To God and 
not to idols, ver, 2—8. We must give g.ory to God, 1. By trusting in him, and in his 
promise and blessing, ver. 9—15; 2. By blessing him, ver. 16—18. Some think this 
psalm was penned upon occasion of some great distress and trouble that the church of 
God was in, when the enemies were insolent and threatening, in which case the church 
doth not so much pour out her complaint to God, as place her confidence in God, and 
triumph in doing so ; and with such a holy triumph we ought to sing this psalm, 


OT unto us, O LorpD, not unto us, 

But unto thy name give glory, 

For thy mercy, avd for thy truth’s sake 
Wherefore should the heathen say, 

Where %s now their God ? 

But our God ¢s in the heavens : 

He hath done whatsoever he hath pleased. 
Their idols ave silver and gold, 

The work of men’s hands. 

They have mouths, but they speak not: 
Eyes have they, but they see not: 

They have ears, but they hear not: 

Noses have they, but they smell not: 
They have hands, but they handle not: 
Feet have they, but they walk not: 
Neither speak they through their throat. 
They that make them are like unto them ; 
So is every one that trusteth in them 


Sufficient care is heré taken to answer both the pretensions of self, and the 
reproaches of idolaters. 
irst. Boasting is here for ever excluded, ver. 1. 


8 


Let no opinion of our own 


EGYPTIAN GODS.—ver. 4. 


merits have any room either in our prayers or in our praises; but let both 
centre in God’s glory. 1. Have we received any mercy, gone through any 
service, or gained any success? We must not assume the glory of it to our- 
selves, but ascribe it wholly to God. We must not imagine that we do any 
thing fr God by our own strength, or deserve any thing from God by our own 
righteousness; but all the good we do is done by the power of his grace, and 
all the good we have is the gift of his mere mercy; and therefore he must have 
all the praise. Say not, “ The power of my hand has gotten me this wealth,” 
Deu. vii. 17. Say not, “* For my righteousness the Lord” has done these great 
and kind things for me, Deu. ix. 4. No; all our songs must be sung to this 
humble tune, “Not unto us, O Lord,” and again, ‘‘ Not unto us, but to thy 
name let all the glory be given;” for whatever good is wronght in us, or 
wrought for us, it is for his mercy and his truth’s sake, because he will glorify 
his mercy, and fulfil his promise. All our crowns must be east at the feet of 
him that sits upon the throne, for that is the proper place for them. 2. Are 
we in pursuit of any mercy, and wrestling with God for it? We must take our 
encouragement in prayer from God only, and have an eye to his glory more 
than to our own benefit in it. Lord, do so and so for us, not'that we may have 
the credit and comfort of it, but that thy mercy and truth may have the glory 
of it. This must be our highest and ultimate end in our prayers, and there- 
fore it is made the first petition in the Lord’s prayer, as that which guides 
all the rest,‘ Hallowed be thy name,” and in order to that, “Give us our 
daily bread,” &c. This also must satisfy us if our prayers be not answered 
in the letter of them; whatever becomes of us, unto thy name give glory: see 
-/no. xii, 27, 28. 

peconsly The reproach of the heathen is here for ever silenced, and justly 
retorted, 

1. The psalmist commie of the reproach of the heathen; ver. 2, “ Where- 
fore should they say, Where is now their God?” that is, Ist. Why do they say 
sv? Do they not know that our God is every where by his providence, and 
always nigh to us by his promise and grace? 2nd. Why doth God permit 
them to say so? Nay, why is Israel brought so low that they have some 
colour for saying so? Lord, appear for our relief, that thou mayest vindicate 
thyself, and glority thine own name. 

2. He gives a direct answer to their question, ver. 3. Do they ask where is 
our God? We can tell. where he is. Ist, In the upper world is the presence 
of his glory, “ Our God is in the heavens,” where the gods of the heathen never 
were; “in the heavens,” and therefore out of sight; but, though his majesty be 
unapproachable, it doth not therefore follow that his being is questionable. 
2nd. In the lower world are the products of his power: ‘‘ He hath done what- 
soever he pleased,” according to the counsel of his will; he hath a sovereign 
dominion, and a universal uncontrollable influence. Do you ask where he is? 
He is at the beginning and end of every thing, and not far from any of us. 

3. He returns their question upon themselves, They asked, Where is the God 
of Israel? because he is not seen, He doth in effect ask, What are the gods of 
the heathen? because they are seen. 


Moses on Sinai, as recorded in Ex. xix.18. The same occurrence 
seems referred to in some other piaces, as Psa. lxviii. 8, Ixxvii. 18; 
Hab. iii. 6. ty é 

exv. 1. The Syriac, Greek, and Vulgate join this psalm to the 
preceding one, as also do the Ethiopic and Arabic, and some Hebrew 
copies ; but it should evidently be distinct. : 

exv. 2. “The heathen” are the Gentile nations, who worshipped 
the dumb idols described below. 
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Ist. He shews that their gods, though they are not shapeless things, are 
senseless things. Idolaters at first worshipped the sun and moon, Job xxxi. 26, 
which was bad enough, but not so bad as that which they were now come to, 
for evil men grow worse and worse, which was the worshipping of images, 
ver. 4. The matter of them was silver and gold digged out of the earth, (‘Man 
found them poor and dirty in a mine’—Herbert,) proper things to make money 
of, but not to make gods of. The make of them was from the artificer; they 
are creatures of men's vain imaginations, and the works of men’s hands, and 
therefore can have no divinity in them. If man is the work of God's hands, 
as certainly he is, and it was his honour that he was made in the image of God, 
it is absurd to think that that can be God which is the work of men’s hands, or 
that it can be any other than a dishonour to God to make him in the image of 
man. The argument is irrefragable, “The workman made it, therefore it is not 
God,” Hos. viii. 6. These idols are represented here as the most ridiculous 
things, a mere jest, that would seem to be something, but were really nothing ; 
fitter for a toy shop than a temple, for children to pla with, than for men to 
pray to. The painter, the carver, the statuary, did their part well enough; 
they made them with mouths and eyes, ears and noses, hands and feet, but 
they could put no life into them, and therefore no sense. They had better 
have worshipped a dead carcass for that had life in it once, than a dead image 
which neither has life nor can have. They speak nt in answer to those that 
consult them; the crafty priest must do it for them. In Baal’s image there was 
“no voice, neither any that answered.” They see not the prostrations of their 
worshippers before them, much less their burthens and wants. ‘They hear not 
their prayers, though never so loud; they smell not their incense, though never 
so strong, never so sweet. They handle not the gifts presented to them, much 
less have they any gifts to bestow on their worshippers; they cannot stretch 
forth their hands to the needy. They walk not; they cannot stir a step for 
the relief of those that apply tothem. Nay, they donot so much as breathe 
through their throat; they have not the least sign or symptom of life, but are 
as dead things after the priest has pretended to consecrate them, and call a 
deity into them, as they were before, 

2nd. He thence infers the sottishness of their worshippers, ver. 8. They that 
make them images shew their ingenuity, and doubtless are sensible men; but 
they that make them gods shew their stupidity and folly, and are like unto them 
as senseless blockish things. They see not the invisible things of the true an 
living God in the works of creation; they hear not the voice of the day and the 
night, which in every speech and language declare his glory, Ps. xix. 2, 3. 
worshipping these foolish puppets they make themselves more and more foolis 
like them, and set themselves at a greater distance from every thing that is 
spiritual, sinking themselves deeper into the mire of sense; and withal they 

rovoke God to give them up to a reprobate mind, a mind void of judgment, 

om. i. 28. They that trust in them act very absurdly and very unreasonably ; 
are senseless, helpless, useless like them, and they will find it so themselves to 
their own confusion, We shall know where our God is, and so shall they to 
their cost, when theirs are gone, Jer. x. 3, 11; sa. xliv. 9, &e. 


exv. 4—7. The idols of Egypt and other ancient nations were not 
all of silver and gold, though some were, and many were adorned with 
precious metals. Some of them were carved out of wood and stone, 
others were of brass, and even earthenware was quite a common 
material. There were idols which had neither mouths, eyes, noses, 


hands, nor feet, but which were shapeless masses of wood or stone; — 


others were monstrous images, representing nothing in Nature; 
others were symbols of the sun, moon, or stars, &c. In some cases 
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PSALM CXVl 


O Israel, trust thou in the Lorp : 

He 7s their help and their shield. 

O house of Aaron, trust in the Lorp: 

He ts their help and their shield. 

Ye that fear the Lorp, trust in the Lorp: 

He ¢s their help and their shield. 

The Lorp hath been mindful of us: he will bless ws ; 
He will bless the house of Israel ; 

He will bless the house of Aaren. 

He will bless them that fear the Lorp, 

Both small and great. 

The Lorp shall increase you more and more, 
You and your children. 

Ye are blessed of the Lorp 

Which made heaven and earth. 

The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lorn’s: 
But the earth hath he given to the children of men. 
The dead praise not the Lorp, 

Neither any that go down into silence 

But we will bless the Lorp 

From this time forth and for evermore 

Praise the Lorp. 


In these verses, 

First. We are earnestly exhorted, all of us, to repose our confidence in God, 
and not suffer our confidence in him to be shaken by the heathens’ insulting over 
us upon the account of our present distresses. It is folly to trust in dead images, 
but it is wisdom to trust in the living God, for he isa Sa and a shield to those 
that do trust in him; a help to furnish them with, and forward them in, that 
which is good; and a shield to fortify them against, and protect them from, 
every thing that is evil. Therefore, 1. Let Israel trust in the Lord; the body 
of the people as to their public interests, and every particular Israelite as to his 
own private concerns, let them leave it to God to dispose of all for them, and 
believe he will dispose of all for the best, and will be their help and shield. 2. Let 
the priests, the Lord’s ministers, and all the families of the house of Aaron, trust 
in A Lord, ver. 10. They are most maligned and struck at by the enemies, 
and therefore of them God has particular care. They ought to be examples to 
others of a cheerful confidence in God, and a faithful adherence to him in the 
worst of times. 3. Let the proselytes that are not of the seed of Israel, but fear 
the Lord, that worship him and make conscience of their duty to him, let them 
trust in him, for he will not fail nor forsake them, ver. 11. Note, Wherever 
there is an awful fear of God, there may be a cheerful faith in him. They that 
reverence his word may rely upon it. Z ; 

Secondly. We are greatly encouraged to trust in God, and good reason is 

iven Me why we should stay ourselves upon him with an entire satisfaction. 
onsider, ; 

1. What we have experienced; ver. 12, ‘“‘ The Lord has been mindful of us,” 
and never unmindful; hath been so constantly, has been so remarkably, upon 
special occasions. He hath been mindful of our case, our wants, and burthens ; 
mindful of our prayers to him, and his promises to us, and the covenant relation 
between him and us. All our comforts must be-attributed to this, God’s 
thoughts to usward; he hath been mindful us, though we have forgotten him. 
Let this engage us to trust in him, that we have found him faithful. __ 

2. What we may expect. From what he has done for us, we may infer ‘‘he 
will bless us;” he that has been our help and our shield will be so; that has 
remembered us in our low estate, will not forget us; for he is still the same, his 
power and goodness the same, and his promise inviolable, so that we have reason 
to hope he that hath delivered, and doth, will yet deliver. Yet this is not all; 
“he will bless us;” that is, he hath promised that he will; he hath pronounced 
a blessing upon all his people. God’s blessing us is not only speaking good to 
us, but doing well for us; those whom he blesseth are blessed indeed. It is 

ticularly promised, that he “ will bless the house of Israel;” that is, he will 
less the commonwealth, will bless his people in their civil secular interests. 
“ He will bless the house of Aaron,” that is, the church, the ministry; will bless 
his people in their religious concerns. The priests were to bless the people, it 
was their office, Num. vi. 28; but God blessed them, and so blessed their bless- 
ings. Nay, ver. 13, “he will bless them that fear the Lord,” though they be not 
of the house of Israel, or the house of Aaron; for it was a truth, before Peter 
erceived it, that in every nation he that fears God is accepted of him, and 
hplosunds Acts x. 34, 35. He will bless them, both small and great; that is, both 
oung and old. God has blessings in store for them that are good betimes, and 
ae them that are old disciples; both those that are poor in the world, and those 
that make a figure; the greatest need his blessing, and it shall not be denied 
to the meanest that fear him. Both the weak in nce and the strong shall be 
blessed of God, the lambs and the sheep of his flock. It is promised, ver. 14, 
“The Lord shall increase you.” Whom God blesseth he increaseth. That 
was one of the earliest and most ancient blessings, “be fruitful and pee oe 
God's blessing gives an increase ; increase in number, building up the family; 
increase in wealth, adding to the estate and honour; especially an increase in 
spiritual blessings, with the increasings of God. He will bless you with the 
increase of knowledge and wisdom, of grace, holiness, and joy. Those are 
blessed indeed whom God thus inoreaseth, who are made wiser, and better, and 
fitter for God and heaven. It is promised that this shall be, Ist. A constant, 
continual increase. “He shall increase you more and more.” So long as you 
live you shall still be increasing, till you come to perfection, as the shining light, 
Pr. iy. 18. 2nd. An hereditary increase. “ You and your children,” you in your 
children. It is a comfort to parents to see their children increasing in wisdom 
and strength. There is a blessing entailed upon the seed of those that fear God, 
even in their infancy ; for, ver. 15, “ You are blessed of the Lord,” you and your 
children are so; “all that see them shall acknowledge them, that they are the 
seed which the ‘Lord hath blessed,” Isa. lxi. 9. They that are the blessed of the 
Lord have encouragement enough to trust in the Lord as their help and shield, 
for it is he that made heaven and earth; therefore his oe sa are free, for he 
needs not any thing himself; and therefore they are rich, for he hath all things 


| at command for us, if we fear him and trust in him. He that made heaven and 


earth can, doubtless, make those happy that trust in him, and will do it, 
Thirdly. We are stirred up to praise God by the psalmist’s example, who 
concludes the psalm with a resolution to persevere in his praises, 
1. God is to be praised, ver. 16. to be praised; for, Ist. His 


rod | L He is greatly 
glory is high. See how stately his palace is, and the throne he hath prepared in 
the heavens. “‘ The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord’s.” He is the rizht- 
ful owner of all the treasures of light and bliss in the upper and better world, and 
is in the full possession of them, for he is himself infinitely bright and happy. 
2nd. His goodness is large. For “the earth, he hath given it to the children of 
men,” having designed it, when he made it, for their use, to find them with 
meat, drink, and lodging. Not but that still he is proprietor in chief; “the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ;” but he has let out that vineyard 
to these unthankful husbandmen, and from them he expects the rents and 
services; for though he has given them the earth, his eye is upon them, and he 
will call them to an account how they use it. Calvin complains that profane 
wicked people in his days perverted this scripture, and nade a jest of it, which 
some in our days do, arguing, in banter, that, God having given the earth to the 
children of men, he will no more look after it, nor after them upon it, but they 
may do what they will with it, and make their best of it as their portion; and aS 
if it were thrown like a prey among them, catch as catch can. It is pity such an 
instance as this gives of God’s bounty to man, and such a proof as ariseth from 
it of man’s obligation to God, should be thus abused. From the highest heavens 
it is certain God beholds all the children of men; to them he has given the earth, 
but to the children of God heaven is given. 

2. The dead are not coranie of praising him, ver. 17, “nor any that go into 
silence.” The soul indeed lives in a state of separation from the body, and is 
capable of praising God; and the souls of the faithful, after they are delivered 
from the burthen of the flesh, do praise God, are still praising him, for they go 
up to the land of perfect light and constant business; but the dead body cannot 
praise God. Death puts an end to our Sloritying God in this world of trial and 
conflict, to all our services in the field; the grave is a land of darkness and 
silence, where there is no work or device. This they plead with God for deli- 
verance out of the hand of their enemies; Lord, if they prevail to cut us off, the 
idols will carry the day, and there will be none to praise thee, to bear thy name, 
and to bear a testimony against the worshippers of idols. “The dead praise not 
the Lord,” so as we do in the business and for the comforts of this life: see 
Ps. xxx. 9; 1xxxviii. 9. 

3. ‘Therefore it concerns us to praise him; ver. 12, “But we,” we that are 
alive, “ will bless the Lord;” we and those that shall come after us will do it, 
“from this time forth and for evermore,” to the end of time; we, and those we 
shall remove to, from this time forth, and to eternity. “ The dead praise not 
the Lord,” therefore we will do it the more diligently. Ist. Others are dead, 
and an end is thereby put to their service, and therefore we will lay out our- 
selves to do so much the more for God, that we may fill up the gap. “ Moses 
my servant is dead, now therefore, Joshua, arise.” 2nd. We ourselves must 
shortly go to the land of silence: but while we do live, “ we will bless the Lord,” 
will improve time, and work that work of him that sent us into the world to 
praise him, before the night coiwes, and because the night comes, wherein no 
man can work. “The Lord will bless us,” ver. 12. He will do well for us, and 
therefore we will bless him, we will speak well of him; poor returns for rich 
receivings. ay, we will not only do it ourselves, but will engage others to 
do it. “ Praise the Lord;” praise him with us; praise him in your places, as 
we in ours; praise him when we are gone, that he may be praised for evermore. 


Hallelujah. 
PSALM CXVI. 


This is a thanksgiving psalm; it is not certain whether David penned it upon any par- 
ticular occasion, or upon a general view of the many gracious deliverances God had 
wrought for him, out of six troubles, and seven, from which he takes rise for many very 
lively expressions of devotion, love, and gratitude; and with the like pious atiections 
our souls should be lifted up to God in singing it. Observe, I. The great distress and 
danger that the psalmist was in, which almost drove him to despair, ver. 3, 10, 11. 
Il. The application he made to God in that distress, ver. 4. III. The experience he 
had of God’s goodness to him in answer to prayer. God heard him, ver. 1, 2; pitied him, 
ver. 5, 6; delivered him, ver. 8. IV. His care what acknowledgments he should make 
of the goodness of God to him, ver. 12; 1. He will love God, ver. 1, 2; He will continue 
to call upon him, ver. 2, 13, 17 ; 3. He will rest in him, ver. 7; 4. He will walk before 
him, ver. 9. 5. He will pay his vow of thanksgiving, in which he will own the tender 
regard God had to him, and this publicly, ver. 13—15, and ver. 17—19. Lastly, He will 
continue God's faithful servant to his life’s end, ver. 16. These are such breathings of 
a holy soul as bespeak it very happy. 


LOVE the Lorn, because he hath heard my voice and 
my supplications. 

2 Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
Therefore will I call upon Acm as long as I live. 
The sorrows of death compassed me, 
And the pains of hell gat hold upon me: 
I found trouble and sorrow. 
Then called I upon the name of the Lorp ; 
O Lorp, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. 
Gracious 7s the Lorp, and righteous ; 
Yea, our God 7s merciful. 
The Lorp preserveth the simple : 
I was brought low, and he helped me. 
Return unto thy rest, O my soul ; 
For the Lorp hath dealt bountifully with thee. 
For thou bast delivered my soul from death, 
Mine eyes from tears, avd my feet from falling. 
I will walk before the Lorp 
In the land of the living. 
In this part of the psalm we have, 


First. A general account of David's experience and his pious resolutions, 
yer. 1, 2, which are as the contents of the whole psalm, and give an idea of i. 


3 


8 
9 


id to living creatures, in which divinity was supposed 
sometimes worship was offered to inanimate creatures, 
as the sun, stars, moon, and things on earth. Tf, as is likely, this 
psalm refers to Assyrian boasts and gods, it is very appropriate as a 
description of a number of them ; but it very probably refers also to 
the idols of Egypt, which were almost innumerable. 

- exv. 8. Rosenmiiller saye that the Jewish commentators, Ebn Ezra 
vn imprecation, in this sense: “May the 


worship was 
to dwell; an 


ent Kimchi vega this as 


makers and worshippers of idols be deprived and divested of sense, 
so as to become like their gods!” Others follow the rendering of our 
version. The Hebrew and the Syriac may be translated “ shall be 
like them ;” but the Greek and Latin are, ‘‘ May they be like them !” 

exv. 9—11. The ancient versions all render the verbs in these verses 
as past or present, and not as imperatives; but our translation 
correctly follows the Hebrew-pointed text. The Jewish writer, 
Jarchi, understands proselytes by them “that fear the Lord.” 
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1. Hie had experienced God’s goodness to him in answer to prayer. “ He hath 
heard my voice and my supplications.” David, in straits, had humbly and ear- 
nestly begged mercy of God, and God had heard him; that is, had graciously 
accepted his prayer, taken cognizance of his case, and granted him an answer of 
peace. “He hath inclined his ear to me.” This intimates his readiness and 
willingness to hear prayer; he lays his ear as it were to the mouth of prayer to 
hear it, though it be but whispered in groanings that cannot be uttered. He 
hearkens and hears, Jer. viii. 6; yet it implies also that it is wonderful con- 
descension in God to hear prayer ; it is bowing his ear. Lord, what is man, that 
God should thus stoop to him? 

2. He resolved, in consideration thereof, to devote himself entirely to God, and 
to his honour. 

Ist. He will love God the better. He begins the psalm somewhat abruptly, 
with a profession of that which his heart was full of; “I love the Lord,” as 
Ps. xviii. 1; and fitly doth he begin with this, in compliance with the first and 
sreat commandment, and with God’s end in all the gifts of his bounty to us. 
f love him only, and nothing besides him, but what I love for him. God’s love 
of compassion towards us justly requires our love of complacency in him. 

2nd. He will love prayer the better; “ Therefore I will call upon him.” The 
experiences we have had of God’s goodness to us in answer to prayer are great 
encouragements to us to continue praying. We have sped well, notwithstand- 
ing our unworthimess, and our praying infirmities, and therefore why may we 
not? God therefore answers prayer to make us love it, and expects this from 
us in return for his favour. Why should we glean in any other field when we 
have been so well treated in this? Nay, “I will call upon him as long as I 
live;” Heb., ‘in my days,’ every day, to the last day. Note, As long as we con- 
tinue living, we must continue praying. This breath we must breathe till we 
breathe our last, because then we shall take our leave of it, and till then we 
have continual oceasion for it. 

Secondly. A more particular narrative of God’s gracious dealings with him, 
and the good impressions thereby made upon him. 

1. God in his dealings with him shewed himself a good God, and therefore he 
bears this testimony to him, and leaves it upon record; ver. 5, “ Gracious is the 
Lord, and righteous.” He is righteous, and did me no wrong in afflicting me; he 
is gracious, and was very kind in supporting and delivering me. Let us all speak 
of God as we have found; and have we ever found him otherwise than just and 
good? No; “our God is merciful,’ merciful to us, and “it is of his mercies that 
we are not consumed.” 

(1.) Review David’s experiences. 

Ist. He was in ion distress and trouble; ver. 3, “ The sorrows of death 
compassed me;” that is, such sorrows as were likely to be his death, such as 
were thought to be the very pangs of death; perhaps here is the extremity of 
bodily pain, or trouble of mind, called here “‘ the pains of hell,” terror of con- 
science arising from sense of guilt. Note, The sorrows of death are great 
sorrows, and the pains of hell great pains. Let us therefore give diligence to 
prepare for the former that we may escape the latter. These compassed him 
on every side, they arrested him; “gat hold upon him,” so that he could not 
escape: “‘ without were fightings, within were fears.” “I found trouble and 
sorrow ;” not only it found me, but I found it. Those that are melancholy have 
a great deal of sorrow of their own finding, trouble which they create to them- 
selves, by indulging fancy and passion. This has sometimes been the infirmity 
of good men. When God's providence makes our condition bad, let us not by 
our own imprudence make it worse. 

2nd. In his trouble he had recourse to God by faithful and fervent prayer ; 
ver. 4, he tells us that he prayed: “‘ Then called Ll upon the name of the Lord ;” 
then, when he was brought to the last extremity, then he made use of this, not 
as the last remedy, but as the old and only remedy, which he had found a salve 
fer every sore. He tells us what his prayer was; it was short, but to the pur- 
pose; ‘‘ O Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul ;” that is, save me from death, 
and save me from sin, for that is it that is killing to the soul. Both the humilit 
and the fervency of his prayer are intimated in these words, “ O Lord, I Satis 4 
thee.” When we come to the throne of grace, we must come as beggars for an 
alms, for necessary food. The following words, ver. 5, “gracious is the Lord,” 
may be taken as part of his prayer, as a plea to enforce his request, and encou- 
rage his faith and hope; “ Lord, deliver my soul,” for thou art gracious and 
merciful, and that only I depend upon for relief. 

ard. God, in answer to his prayer, came in with seasonable and effectual relief. 
He found, by experience, that God is gracious and merciful, and, in his compas- 
sion, preserveth the simple, ver. 6. Because they are simple, that is, sincere 
and upright, and without guile, therefore God preserves them, as he preserved 
Paul, who had his conversation in the world, not with fleshly wisdom, but in 
simplicity and godly sincerity. Though they are simple, that is weak and help- 
less, and that cannot shift for themselves, men of no depth, no design, yet God 
preserves them, because they commit themselves to him, and have no confidence 
in their own sufficiency. Those'that by faith put themselves under God’s pro- 
tection shall be safe. 

(2.) Let David speak his own experience. 

Ist. God supported him under his troubles. “I was brought low,” was 
plone: into the depth of misery, “and then he helped me,” helped me both to 
year the worst and to hope the best ; helped me to pray, else desire had failed; 
helped me to wait, else faith had failed. I was one of the simple ones whom 
God preserved ; the poor man who cried, and the Lord heard him, Ps. xxxiy. 6. 
Note, God’s people are never brought so low but that everlasting arms are 
under them, and they cannot sink who are thus sustained. Nay, it is in the 
time of need, at the dead lift, that God chooseth to help, Deu. xxxii. 36. 

2nd. God saved him out of his troubles; ver. 8; ‘Thou hast delivered ;” 
which means either the preventing the distress he was ready to fall into, or the 
recoyering of him from the distress he was already in. God graciously delivered, 
First. His ‘‘soul from death.” Note. It is God’s great mercy to us that we are 
alive, and the mercy is the more sensible, if we have been at death’s door, and 
yet have been spared, and raised up: just turned to destruction, and yet ordered 
to return. That a life so often forfeited and so often exposed should yet be 
lengthened out, is a miracle of mercy. The deliverance of the soul from spi- 
ritual and eternal death is especially to be acknowledged by all those who are 
now sanctified, and shall be shortly glorified. Secondly. His “‘ eyes from tears ;” 
that is, his heart from inordinate grief. It is a great mercy to be kept, either 
from the occasions of sorrow, the evil that causeth grief, or, however, from 
being swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. When God comforts those that 
are cast down, looseth the mourners’ sackcloth, and girdeth them with gladness 
then he delivers their eyes from tears, which yet will not be perfectly done till 
we come to that world where “‘ God shall wipe away all tears from our eyes.” 
Thirdly. His “feet from falling,” from falling into sin, and so into misery. It is 
a great mercy, when our feet are almost gone, then to have God hold us by the 
right hand, Ps. lxxii. 2, 23, so that, though we enter into temptation, we are not 
overcome and overthrown by the temptation. Or, Thou hast delivered my feet 
trom falling into the grave, when I had one foot there already. 

2. David, in his returns of gratitude to God, shewed himselza good man. God 
had done all this for him, and therefore, 

1st. He will live a life of delight in God; ver. 7, “Return unto thy rest, 


exv. 14. The word “increase” here seems to mean the bestow- 
ment of greater good upon those who are mentiuned or addressed. 

exv. 17. For “silence” the Greek has “ Hades,’’ and the Latin 
“in infernum,” or “into the under world,” which the Douay Bible 


translates and explains “hell,” meaning the place of torment. The 
Syriac has “darkness.” Our version is literally correct. 
exvi. 1. This psalm is without a title in the Hebrew. The Greek 


prefixes to it the word “Hallelujah,” with which Psa. exv. closes. 
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|O my soul; that is, First. Repose thyself and be easy, and do not put thyself 
| into such a toss with distrustful, disquieting fears, as thou hast sometimes done, 


Quiet thyself, and then enjoy thyself; God has dealt kindly with thee, and 
therefore thou needest not fear that ever he will deal hardly with thee. 
Secondly. Repose thyself in God. Return to him as thy rest, and seek not 
for that rest in the creature which is to be had in him only. God is the soul’s 


rest; in him only can it dwell at ease, to him therefore it must retire, and 
| rejoice in him. 


He hath dealt bountifully with us; that is, he hath provided 
sufficiently for our comfort and refreshment, and encouraged us to come to him 
for the benefit of it at all times, upon all occasions; let us therefore be satisfied 
with that. Return to that rest which Christ gives to the weary and heavy 
laden, Mat. xi. 28; return to thy Noah, (his name signifies rest,) as the dove when 
she found no rest came back to the ark. I know no word more proper to close 
our eyes with at night when we go to sleep, nor to close them with at death, that 
long sleep, than this, “ Return to thy rest, O my soul.” 

2nd. He will live a life of devotedness to God; ver. 9, “1 will walk before the 
Lord in the land of the living,” that is, in this world, as long as 1 continue to 
live in it. Note, First. It is our great duty to walk before the Lord, to do all 
we do as becomes us in his presence, and under his eye; to approve ourselves 
to him as a holy God by conformity to him as our Sovereign Lord, by subjection 
to his will; and as a God all-sufficient, by a cheerful confidence in him. “Iam 
the ‘Almighty God, walk before me,” Gen. xvii. 1; we must “ walk worthy of 
the Lord unto all pleasing.” Secondly. The consideration of this, that we are 
“in the land of the living,” should engage and quicken us to doso, Weare 
spared and continued in the land of the living by the power, and patience, and 
tender mercy of our God, and therefore must make conscience of our duty 
to him. The land of the living is a land of mercy, which we ought to be 
thankful for. It is a land of opportunity, which we ought to improve. Canaan 
is called the land of the living, #'ze. xxvi. 20; and they whose lot is cast in such 
a valley of vision are in a special manner concerned to set the Lord always 
before them. If God has delivered our soul from death, we must walk before 
him. A new life must be a new life indeed. 


10 TI believed, therefore have I spoken: 

I was greatly afflicted : 

I said in my haste, 

All men are liars. 

What shall I render unto the Lorp 

For all his benefits toward me ? 

I will take the cup of salvation, 

And call upon the name of the Lorp 

I will pay my vows unto the Lorp 

Now in the presence of all his people 
Precious in the sight of the Lorp 

Is the death of his saints. 

O Lorp, truly I am thy servant ; 

I am thy servant, and the son of thine handmaid: 
Thou hast loosed my bonds. 

I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And will call upon the name of the Lorp. 
I will pay my vows unto the Lorp 

Now in the presence of all his people, 

In the courts of the Lorp’s house, 

In the midst of thee, O Jerusalem. 

Praise ye the Lorp. 


The Septuagint, and some other ancient versions, make these verses a dis- 
tinct psalm separate from the former; and some have called it the Martyrs 
Psalm, I suppose for the sake of ver. 15. ‘Three things David here makes 
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15 


16 


haf 


18 


19 


| confession of : 


First. His faith; ver. 10, “I believed, therefore have I spoken.” Which is 
quoted by the apostle, 2 Cor. iv. 13, wit Epp leaves to himself and his fellow- 
ministers, who, t Ree ena suffered for Christ, were not ashamed to own him, 
David believed the eing, providence, and promise of God, particularly the 
assurance God had given him by Samuel that he should exchange his crook 
for a sceptre. A great deal of hardship he went through in the belief of this; 
and therefore he spoke. Spoke to God by prayer, ver. 4; by praise, ver. 12. 
Those that believe in God will address themselves to him. He spoke to him- 
self ; because he believed, he said to his soul, “ Return to thy rest.” He spoke 
to others; told his friends what his hope was, and what the ground of it, 
though it exasperated Saul against him, and he was greatly afflicted for it. 
Note, They that believe with the heart must confess with the mouth; for the 
lory of God, the encouragement of others, and to evidence their own sincerity, 
Rom. x. 10; Acts ix. 19, 20. They that live in Sey of the kingdom of glory must 
neither be afraid nor ashamed to own their obligation to him that purchased 
it for them, Mat. x. 32. , 
Secondly. His fear; ver. 11, “I was Ny afflicted,” and then “I said in my 
haste,” somewhat rashly and inconsiderately, (‘in my amazement,’ so some, 
when I was in a consternation; ‘in my flight, so others, when Saul was in 
pursuit of me,) “All men are liars;” all with whom he had to do, Saul and 
all his courtiers. His friends, who he thought would have stood by him 
deserted him and disowned him, when he fell into disgrace at court. An 
some think it is especially a reflection on Samuel, who had promised him the 
kin dom, but deceived him; for, saith he, “1 shall one day Se by the hand 
of Saul,” 1 Sam. xxvii. 1. Observe, 1. The faith of the best saints is not 
perfect; nor always alike strong and active. Dayid believed and spoke well, 
ver. 10; but now through unbelief he spoke amiss. 2. When we are under 
great and sore afflictions, especially if they continue long, we are apt to grow 
sheng f to despond, and almost to despair of a good issue. Let us not, there- 
fore, be harsh in censuring others, but carefully watch over ourselves when we 
are in trouble, Ps. xxxix, 1-3. 3. If good men speak amiss, 1t is in their 
haste, through the surprise of a temptation, not deliberately and with pre- 
meditation, as the wicked man who sits in the seat of the scornful, Ps. i. 1, 
sits and speaks against his brother, Ps. |. 19, 20. 4. What we speak amiss in 


' haste we must by repentance unsay again; as Dayid, Ps. xxxi, 22; and then 


The Syriac thus prefaces it: “Anonymous. The advancement of a 
new people that turn to the Christian worship, like a child to under- 
standing. It was spoken literally when Saul came and stopped at 
the door of the cave wherein David was hidden with his men.” The 
first verse has been translated variously, and we should translate it, 
“T rejoice that the Lord hath heard my voice and my supplication.” — 

exvi. 6. The ancient versions have “little ones,” i.e., little children, 
for “simple.” The original means the inexperi 
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enced; hence the — 
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it shall not be laid unto our charge. Some make this to be no ill word of 
David’s. He was greatiy afflicted, and forced to fly; but he did not trust 
in man, nor make flesh his arm, No, he said, “ All men are liars;” as “men 
of low degree are vanity,” so “men of high degree are a lie;” and there- 
fore my confidence was in God only, and in him I cannot be disappointed. 
And in this sense the apostle seems to take it, Roy. iii. 4, “ Let God be trie, 
and every man a liar,” in comparison with Gud. All men are fickle and incon- 
pear = subject to change; and therefore let us cease from man, and cleave 

o God. 

Thirdly. His gratitude, ver. 12, &c. 
fears, and had 
sideration hereo 

1. He inquires what returns he shall make; ver. 12, “ What shall I render 
unto the Lord, for all his benefits towards me?” Here he speaks, 1. As one 
sensible of many mercies received from God: all his benefits. The psalm seems 
to have been penned upon occasion of some one particular benefit, ver. 6, v3 
but in that one he saw many, and that one brought many to mind; and there- 
fore now he thinks of all God’s benefits towards him. Note, When we speak 
of God’s mercies, we should magnify them, and speak highly of them. 2. As 
one solicitous and studious how to express his gratitude; “ What shall I render 
unto the Lord?” Not as if he thought he could render any thing proportionable, 
or as a valuable consideration for what he had received. We can no more pre- 
tend to give a recompence to God, than we can to merit any favour from him; 
but he desired to render something acceptable, something that God would be 
pleased with, as the acknowledgment of agrateful mind. e asks God, * What 
shall I render?”—asks the priest, asks his friends, or rather, asks himself, and 
communes with his own heart about it. Note, Having received many benefits 
from God, we are concerned to inquire what we shall render. 

2. Ue resolves what returns he will make. 

ist. He will in the most devout and solemn manner offer up his praises and 
rayers to God, ver. 13,17. First. “I will take the baat of salvation ;” that 
s, I will offer the drink offerings appointed by the law in token of my 
thankfulness to God, and rejoice with my friends in God’s goodness to me; 
this is called the cup_of deliverance, because drank in memory of the deli- 
verance. The gs Jews had sometimes a cup of blessing at their private 
meals, which the master of the family drank first of with thanksgiving to 
God, and all at his table pledged him. But some understand it not of the 
cup that he would present to God, but the cup God would put into his hand, 
I will receive, ist. The cup of affliction. any good interpreters under- 
stood it of that cup, that_bitter cup, which re is sanctified to the saints, 
so that to them it is a cup of salvation; Phil. i. 19, “This shall turn to my 
salvation ;” it is a means of spiritual health. David's sufferings were typical 
of Christ’s; and we in ours have communion with his, and his cup was indeed 
a cup of salvation. God having bestowed so many benefits upon me, what- 
ever cup he shall put into my hands I will readily take it, and not dispute 
it, welcome his holy will. Herein David spoke the language of the Son of 
David, Jno. xviii. 11, “The cup that my Fsther hath given me, shall I not” 
take it, and “drink it?” 2d. The cup of consolation. I will receive the 
benefits God bestows upon me as from his hand, and taste his love in them, as 
that which is the portion not only of mine inheritance in the other world, but 
of my cup in this. Secondly, “1 will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving.” 
The thank offerings which God required, Lew. vii. 11, 12, &c. Note, Those 
whose hearts are truly thankful will express it in thank offerings. We must 
first give our ownselves to X 


t ‘ _ God had been better to him than his 
graciously delivered him out of his distresses- and in con- 
> 


God as living sacrifices, Rom. xfi. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 5, 
and then lay out of what we have for his honour in works of piety and charity. 
Doing good and communicating are sacrifices with which God is well-pleased, 
Heb. xiii. 15, 16; and this must accompany our “giving thanks to his name.” 
If God have been bountiful to us, the least we can do in return is to be bountiful 
to the poor, Ps. xvi, 2,3. Why should we offer that to God which costs us 
nothing ? Thirdly. “Twill call upon the name of the Lord.” This he had 
promised, ver. 2; and here he repeats it, ver. 13; and again, ver. 17. If we have 
received kindness from a man like ourselves, we tell him we hope we shall never 
trouble him again; but God is pleased to reckon the prayers of his_people an 
honour to him, and a delight, and no trouble; and, therefore, in gratitude for 
ote the peed we must seek to him for farther mercies, and continue to call 
upon him. 

2nd. He will always entertain good thoughts of God, as yay tender of the 
lives and comforts of his people; ver. 15, “ Precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of his saints;” so precious, that he will not gratify Saul or Absalom, 
or any of David’s enemies, with his death, how earnestly soever they desire it. 
This truth David had comforted himself with in the depth of his distress and 
danger ; and the event having confirmed it, he comforts others with it, that 
might be in like manner exposed. God has a people even in this world, that are 
his saints, his merciful ones, or men of mercy ; that have received mercy from 
him, and shew merey for his sake. The saints of God are mortal and dying ; 
nay, there are those that desire their death, and labour it all shes can, and 
sometimes prevail to be the death of them. But it is precious in the sight of 
the Lord; that is, their life is so, 2 Kin. i. 13; their blood is so, Ps. Ixxii. 14. 
God oftentimes wonderfully prevents the death of his saints, when there is but 
astep between them and it; he takes special care about their death, to order it 
for the best in all the circumstances of it. And whoever kills them, how light 
soever they may make of it, they shall be made to pay dear for it when in- 
quisition is made for the blood of the saints, Mat. xxii. 35. Though no man 
lays it to heart when the righteous perish, God will make it, to appear that he 
lays it to heart. This should make us willing to die, to die for Christ, if we 
are called to it; that our death shall be registered in heaven. And let that be 
precious to us which is so to God. ; y 

3rd. He will oblige himself to be God’s servant all his days, Having asked, 
“ What shall I render?” here he surrenders himself, which was more than all 
burnt offerings and sacrifice; ver. 16, ‘“O Lord, truly I am thy servant.” 
Here is, First. The relationin which David professeth to stand to God. “1am 
thy servant,” that is, L choose to be so, I resolve to be so, I will live and die in 
thy service. He had called God’s people who are dear to him, his saints; but 
when he comes to apply it to himself, he doth not say, ‘Truly I am thy saint,’ 
that looked too high a title to himself, but “1 am thy servant.” David was a 
king, and yet he glories in this, that he was God’s servant. It is no disparage- 
ment, but an honour to the greatest kings on earth, to be the servants of the 
God of heaven. David doth not here compliment with God, as it is common 
among men to say, I am your servant, sir. No, Lord, lam truly thy servant ; 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that Iam so. And he repeats it es that 
which he took pleasure in the thoughts of, and which he was resolved to abide 
by; “1 am thy servant, I am thy servant.” Let others serve what master (hey 
will, truly I am thy servant. Secondly. The ground of that relation, Two 
ways men come to be servants: ist. By birth; Lord, I was born in thy house, 
“Jam the son of thy handmaid,” and therefore thine. It is a great meray to be 
the children of cody arents, ds it obliges us to duty; and is pleadable with 
God for mercy. 2nd. By mefenipign : he that procured the release of a captive 

k him for his servant. Lor’ i 

Pe death that compassed me ; thou hast discharged me from them, and therefore 


“thou hast loosed my bonds,” those sorrows | 


| I am thy servant, and entitled to thy protection, as well as obliged to thy 
bee pa The very bonds that thou hast loosed shall tie me faster unto thee’ 
atrick,. 

| 4th. He will make conscience of paying his vows, and making good what he 
had promised; not only that he would offer the sacrifices of praise, which 
he had vowed to bring, but perform all his other engagements to God, which he 
had laid himself under in the day of his afHiction, ver. 14, “I will pay my 
vows ;” and again, ver. 18, “ Now in the presence of all his people.” Note, Vows 
are debts that must be paid; for it is better not vow, than vow and not pay. 
He will pay his vows, First. Presently. He will not like sorry debtors delay 
the payment of them, or beg day, but, I will pay them now, Eel. v. 4. Secondly. 
Publicly. He will not huddle up his praises in a corner, but what service he 
has to do for God he will do “in the presence of all his people;” not for 
ostentation, but to shew that he was not ashamed of the service of God, and 
that others might be invited to join with him. He will pay his vows in the 
courts of the tabernacle, where there was a crowd of Israelites attending ; 
in the midst of Jerusalem, that he might bring devotion into more reputation. 
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This psalm is short and sweet; I doubt the reason why we sing it so often as we do is for 
the shortness of it, but if we rightly understood and considered it we would sing it 
oftener for the sweetness of it, especially to us sinners of the Gentiles, on whom it casts 
a very favourable eye. Here is, I. A solemn call to all nations to praise God, ver. 1. 
II. Proper matter for that praise suggested, ver. 2. We are soon weary of well-doing 
if, in singing this psalm, we keep not up those pious and devout affections with which 
the spiritual sacritice of praise ought to be kindled and kept burning. 


PRAISE the Lorp, all ye nations: 
Praise him, all ye people. 
2 For his merciful kindness is great toward us: 
And the truth of the Lorp exdureth for ever. 
Praise ye the Lorn. 


There is a great deal of Gospel in this psalm. The apostle has furnished us 
with a key to it, Rom. xv. 11, where he quotes it as a proof that the Gospel 
was to be preached to, and would be entertained by, the Gentile nations, which 
yet was so great a Stina hein to the Jews. Why should that offend them 
when it was said, and they themselves had often sung it, “ Praise the Lord, all 
ye Gentiles; and laud him, all ye people?” Some of the Jewish writers confess 
that this psalm refers to the kingdom of the Messiah; nay, one of them has a 
fancy that it consists of two verses, to signify that in the days of the Messiah 
God should be glorified by two sorts of people; by the Jews according to the 
law of Moses, and by the Gentiles according to the seven precepts of the sons 
of Noah, which yet should make one church, as these two verses make one 
psalm. We have here, 

First. The vast extent of the gospel church, ver. 1. For many ages in Judah 
only was God known, and his name praised. The sons of Levi, and the seed 
of Israel praised him; but the rest of the nations praised gods of wood and 
stone, Dan. v. 4, while there was no devotion at all paid, at least, none openly 
that we know of, to the living and true God. But here all nations are called 
to praise the Lord; which could not be applied to the Old Testament times, 
both because this call was not then given to any of the Gentile nations, much 
less to all, in a language that they understood; and because, unless the people 
of the land became Jews, and were circumcised, they were not admitted to 
praise God with them. But the Gospel of Christ is ordered to be preached 
to all nations; and by him the partition wall is taken down, and those that were 
afar off are made nigh. ‘This was the mystery which was hid in prophecy for 
many ages, but was at length revealed in the Repay ap ar ae “that the Gen- 
tiles should be fellow-heirs,” Eph. iii 3,6. Observe here, 

1. Who should be admitted into the church. All nations and all people. 
The original words are the same that are used for the heathen that rage, and 
the people that imagine against Christ, Ps. ii. 1; they that had been enemies 
to his kingdom should become his willing subjects. The Gospel of the kingdom 
was to be preached to all the world, for a witness to all nations, Mat. xxiv. 143 
Mar. xvi. \5. All nations shall be called, and to some of all nations the call shall 
be effectual, and they shall be discipled. 

2. How their admission into the church is foretold. By a repeated call to 
praise him. ‘The tidings of the Gospel being sent to all nations should give 
them cause to praise God. The institution of gospel ordinances would give them 
leave and opportunity to praise God, and the power of gospel grace would give 
them hearts to praise him. ‘Those are highly favoured whom God invites by 
his word, and inclines by his Spirit to praise him, and so makes to be to him for 
a name and a praise: see fev. vii. 9, 10. . 

Secondly. ‘The unsearchable riches of gospel grace, which are to be the 
matter of our praise, ver. 2. In the Gospel, those celebrated attributes of God, 
his mercy and his truth, shine most bright in themselves, and most comfortably 
to us; and the apostle, when he quotes this psalm, takes notice of these as the 
two great things for which the Gentiles should glorify God, Rom. xv. 8, 9, for 
the truth of God, and for his mercy. We that enjoy the Gospel have reason to 
praise the Lord, 1. For the power of his mercy; “ His merciful kindness is 

reat toward us.” It is strong, so the word signifies; it is mighty for the par- 

on of mighty sins, (Am. v. 12,) and for the working out of a mighty salvation. 
2. For the perpetuity of his truth; “The truth of the Lord endures for ever.” 
It was mercy, mere mercy, to the Gentiles, that the Gospel was sent among 
them; it was merciful kindness prevailing toward them above their deserts; 
and in it the truth of the Lord, of his promise made unto the fathers, endures for 
ever; for though the Jews were hardened and expelled, yet the promise took 
its effect in the believing Gentiies, the spiritual seed of Abraham. God's mercy 
is the fountain of all our comforts; and his truth the foundation of all our 
hopes; and therefore for both we must praise the Lord. 


PSALM CXVIII. 


It is probable David penned this psalm when he had after many a storm weathered his 
point at last, and gained a full possession of the kingdom to which he had been anointed. 
He then invites and stirs up his friends to join with him, not only in a cheerfua 
acknowledgment of God’s goodness, and a cheerful dependence upon that goodness for 
the future, but ina believing expectation of the promised Messiah, of whose kingdom and 
his exaltation to it his were typical; to him it is certain the prophet here bears witness 
in the latter part of the psalm. Christ himself applies it to himself, Mat, xxi. 42, and 
the former part of the psalm may fairly and without forcing be accommodated to him 
and his undertaking. Some think it was first calculated for the solemnity of the bring- 
ing of the ark to the city of David, and was afterwards sung at the feast of taber 


Talmudists give the sense of boy or sore. and the same idea is 
couveyed by the corresponding Arabic form. : ’ ’ 

pb 10. This verse is quoted by St. Paul in 2 Cor. iv. 13, in 
harmony with the Septuagint version and our own. Critics are 
undecided whether the word “therefore” should not be “although.” 
he verse could be translated, ‘‘I believed when I said, I am greatly 


_~ exvi. 11. Translate this verse, “I said when I was in trouble (or 


in dismay), Every man ig a liar;” ¢.e., deceitful, not to be trusted 
in; it does not mean that they spoke lies, but were not to be de- 
pended on. The nearest parallel to the sense is in Jer, xvii. 5, 
exvi. 12. This verse may be translated, ‘‘ What shall I render to 
the Lord? all his benefits are upon me!” The word for “ benefits” 
has a Chaldee suffix, and hence the psalm may be as late as the 
captivity in Babylon, : 4 Y 
exvi, 13, Grotius explains this of tle cup of wine which the Jew 
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PSALM OXVIIL 


¥n It, I. David calls upon ar about him to give to God the glory of his goodness, 
ver. 1—4. IL. He encourageth himself and others to trust in God, from the experience 
he had had of God’s power and pity in the great and kind things he had done for him, 
ver. 5—18. III. He gives thanks for his advancement to the throne, as it was a figure 
of the exaltation of Christ, ver. 19—23. IV. The people, the priests, and the psalmist 


himself, triumph in the prospect of the Redeemer’s kingdom, ver. 24—29, In singing 
this psalm we must glorify God for his goodness, his goodness to us, and especially his 
goodness to us in Jesus Christ. 


GIVE thanks unto the Lorn ; for he 7s good: 
Because his mercy evdureth for ever. 
2 Let Israel now say, 
That his mercy endureth for ever 
3 Let the house of Aaron now say, 
That his mercy endureth for ever. 
4 Let them now that fear the Lorp say, 
That his mercy endureth for ever. 
5 I called upon the Lorp in distress: 
The Lorp answered me, and set me in a large place. 
6 The Lorp 7s on my side ; 
JT will not fear : what can man do unto me ? 
7 The Lorp taketh my part with them that help me: 
Therefore shall I see my desire upon them that hate me 
It is better to trust in the Lorp 
Than to put confidence in man. 
9 It ts better to trust in the Lorp 
Than to put confidence in princes. 
All nations compassed me about : 
But in the name of the Lorp will I destroy them 
They compassed me about ; 
Yea, they compassed me about : 
But in the name of the Lorp I will destroy them. 
They compassed me about like bees ; 
They are quenched as the fire of thorns: 
For in the name of the Lorp I will destroy them. 
Thou hast thrust sore at me that I might fall: 
But the Lorp helped me. 
The Lorp zs my strength and song, 
And is become my salvation. 
The voice of rejoicing and salvation zs in the tabernacles 
of the righteous : 
The right hand of the Lorp doeth valiantly. 
The right hand of the Lorp is exalted : 
The right hand of the Lorp doeth valiantly. 
I shall not die, but live, 
And declare the works of the Lorp 
The Lorp hath chastened me sore : 
But he hath not given me over unto death. 


It appears here, as often elsewhere, that David had his heart full of the 
goodness of God; he loved to think of it, loved to speak of it, and was very 
solicitous that God might have the praise of it, and others the comfort of it. 
The more our hearts are impressed with a sense of God’s goodness the more 
they will be enlarged in all manner of obedience. In these verses, 

First. He celebrates God’s mercy in general, and calls upon others to acknow- 
ledge it, from their own experience of it; ver. 1, “O give thanks to the Lord, for 
he is’ not only “good” in himself, but good to you; and “‘his mercy endureth for 
ever,” not only in the everlasting fountain, God himself, but in the never-failing 
streams of that mercy, which shall run parallel with the longest line of eternity, 
and in the chosen vessels of mercy, who will be for ever monuments of it. 
Israel, and the house of Aaron, and all that fear God, were called upon to trust 
in God, Ps. exv. 9—11.. Here they are called upon to confess that “his mercy 
endures for ever,” and so to encourage themselves to trust in him, ver. 2—4, 
Priests and people, Jews and proselytes, must all own God’s goodness, and all 
join in the same thankful song. If they can say no more, let them say this for 
iim, that “‘his merey endures for ever,” that they have had experience of it all 
their days, and confide in it for good things that shall last for ever. The praises 
and thanksgivings of all that truly fear the Lord shall be as pleasing to him as 
those of the house of Israel or the house of Aaron. 

Secondly. He preserves an account of God’s gracious dealings with him in 
goed up which he communicates to others, that they might from thence fetch 
both songs of praise, and supports of faith, and both ways God would have 
glory. David had in his time waded through a great deal of difficulty, which 
gave him great experience of God’s goodness. Let us therefore observe here, 

1. The great distress and danger that he had been in, which he reflects upon 
for the magnifying of God’s goodness to him in his present advancement. There 
are many who, when they are lifted up, care not for hearing or speaking of their 
former depressions, but David takes all occasions to remember his own low 
estate. He was in distress, ver. 5, greatly straitened and at a loss; there were 
many that hated him, ver. 7; and that cannot but be a great grief to one of an 
ingenuons spirit that strives to gain the good affections of all. ‘ All nations 
compassed him about,” ver. 10._ All the neighbour nations to Israel set them- 
selves to give disturbance to David, when he was newly come to the throne 
Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, Ammonites, &c.; we read of his enemies round 


12 
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drank to his family as an expression of joy and gratitude for God’s 
goodness. 

exvii. 1. The Syriac version refers this psalm to the deliverance 
from the fiery furnace recorded in Dan. iii. In the Greek and Latin 
the “Hallelujah” which closes the previous psalm is given as 
the heading of this, and the “ Hallelujah” which ends this is pre- 
fixed to the next. Similar variations are not infrequent in the 
psalms so commencing or concluding. 
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about, they were confederate against him, and thought to eut off all sxeccur 
from him. ‘This endeavour of his enemies to surround him is repeated. ver. 1, 
“They compassed me about, yea, they compassed me about,” which intimates 
that they were virulent and violent, and for a time prevalent, in their attempts 
against him, and when put into disorder rallied again, and pushed on their 
design. ‘ They compassed me about like bees,” so numerous were they, so 
noisy, so vexatious. ‘hey came flying upon him, came upon him in swarms, set 
upon him with their malignant stings; but it was to their own destruction, as 
the bee, they say, loseth her life with her sting, Animamque in vulnere ponit,— 
‘She lays down her life in the wound.’ “ Lurd, how are they increased that 
trouble me?” -Twoways David was brought into trouble: Ist. By the injuries 
that men did him; ver. 13, “Thou” (O enemy) “ hast thrust sore at me,” with 
many a desperate push, “that I might fall” into sin and into ruin; ‘Thrusting 
thou hast thrust at me,’ (so the word is,) ‘so that I was ready to fall.’ Satan is 
the great enemy that thrusts sore at us by his temptations to cast us down 
from our excellency, that we may fall from our God and from our comfort in 
him; and if God had not upheld us by his grace his thrusts.had been fatal to us. 
2nd. By the afflictions which God laid upon him; ver. 15, “ The Lord hatk 
chastened me sore.” Men thrust at him for his destruction, God chastened him 
for his instruction ; they thrust at him with the malice of enemies, God chas- 
tened him with the love and tenderness of a father. Perhaps he refers to the 
same trouble which God the author of it designed for his profit, that by it he 
might partake of his holiness, Hebd. xii. 10, 11. Howbeit men, that were the 
instruments of it, meant not so, neither did their heart think so, but it was in 
their heart to cut off and destroy, Jsa. x. 7. What men intend for the greatest 
mischief God intends for the greatest good, and it is easy to say whose counsel 
shall stand. God will sanctify the trouble to Bis people as it is his chastening, 
and secure the good he designs, and he will guard them against the trouble, as 
it is the enemies’ thrusting, and secure them from the eyil they design, and then 
we need not fear. 

This account which David gives of his troubles is very applicable to our Lord 
Jesus. Many there were that hated him, hated him withont a cause; they com- 

assed him about. Jews and Romans surrounded him; they thrust sore at 

im. The devil did so when he tempted him; his persecutors did so when they 
reviled him; nay, the Lord himself chastened him sore, bruised him, and put 
him to grief, that by his stripes we might be healed. 

2. The favour God vouchsafed to him in his distress. Ist. God heard his 
prayer ; ver. 5, he answered me with enlargements, he did more for me than I 
was able to ask; he enlarged my heart in prayer, and yet gave more largely 
than I desired. ‘‘ He answered me and set me in a large place,” (so we read it, 
where I had room to bestir myself, room to enjoy myself, androom to thrive; and 
the large place was the more comfortable, because he was brought to it out of 
distress, Ps. iv.1, 2nd, God baftled the designs of his enemies against him. “ They 
are quenched as the fire of thorns,” ver. 12, which burns furiously for a while. 
makes a great noise and blaze, but is presently out, and cannot do the mischie 
that it threatened. Such was the fury of David’s enemies, such is the laughter 
of the fool; like the cracking of thorns under a pot, Eccl. vii. 6; and such 1s the 
anger of the fool, which therefore is not to be feared, no more than his laughter 
is to be envied, but both to be pitied. They thrust sore at him, but the Lord 
helped him, ver. 13; helped him to keep his feet, and maintain his ground, Our 
spiritual enemies had long ere this been our ruin, if God had not been our 
helper. 3rd. God preserved his life when there was but a step between him 
and death, ver. 18. ‘‘ He hath chastened me; but he has not given me over unto 
desth,” for he has not given me over to the will of my enemies. To this St. Pau. 
scems to refer, 2 Cor. vi. 9, “‘as dying, and behold we live; as chastened, and 
not killed.” We ought not therefore, when we are chastened sore, presently 
to despair of lite, for God sometimes in appearance turns men to destruction, 
and yet saith, Return ; saith unto them, Live. 

‘This also is applicable to Jesus Christ. God answered him, and set him in 
a large place; quenched the fire of his enemies’ rage, which did but consume 
themselves, for “through death he destroyed him that had the power of 
death;” he helped him through his undertaking; and thus far he did not give 
him over-unto death, that he did not leave him in the grave, nor suffer him to 
see corruption. Death had no dominion over him. 

3. The improvement he made of this favour. 

Ist. lt encouraged him to trust in God. From his own experience he ean say, 
“ It is better,” more wise, and more comfortable, and more safe; there is more 
reason for it, and it will speed better, “to trust in the Lord, than to put confi- 
dence in man,” yea, though it be in princes, ver. 8,9. Ile that devotes himselt 
to God’s conduct and government, with an entire dependence upon God's 
wisdom, power and goodness, has a better security to make him easy, than if 
all the kings and potentates of the earth should undertake to protect him, 

2nd. It enabled him to triumph in that trust. 

First. He triumphs in God, and in his relation to him, and interest in him; 
ver. 6, “The Lord is on my side.” He is a righteous God, and therefure 
espouseth my righteous cause, and will plead it. If+we are on God's side, he is 
on ours. If we be for him and with him, he will be for us and with us; ver. 7 
“The Lord taketh my part,” and stands up for me “ with them that help me. 
He is to me among my helpers; and so one of them, that he is all in all, both to 
them and me, and without him 1 could not Dak myself, nor could any friend I 
have in the world help me. ‘Thus, ver. 14, “ ‘lhe Lord is my strength and m 
song,” that is, l make him so; without him I am weak and sad, but on him 
stay myself as my strength, both for doing and suffering, and in him I solace 
myself as my song, by which I both express my joy and ease my grief; and 
making him so | find Bis so; he doth strengthen my heart with his graces, and 
rejoice my heart with his comforts. If God be our strength, he must be our 
song; if he work ail our works in us, he must have all praise a-d glory from 
us. God is sometimes the strength of his people when he is not mer gong 5 
they have spiritual supports when they want spiritual delights; but if he be 
both to us, we have abundant reason to triumph in him; for if he be our strength 
and our song, he is become not only our Saviour, but our salvation; for his 
being our strength is our protection to the salvation, and his being our song is 
an earnest and foretaste of the salvation. i 

Secondly. He triumphs over his enemies. Now shall his head be lifted u 
above them; for, lst. He is sure they cannot hurt him. God is for me, an 
then “I will not fear what man can do against me,” ver. 6; he can set them all 
at defiance, and not be disturbed at any of theirattempts. ‘They can do nothing 
to me, but what God permits them to do; they can do me no real damage, for 
they cannot separate between me and God; they cannot do any thing but what 
God can make to work for my good. The enemy is a man, a depending cres - 
ture, whose power is limited nd subordinate to a higher power; and therefore 
I will not fear him; “ Who art thou, that thou shouldest be afraid of a man 
that shall die?” Jsa. li. 12. ‘Yhe apostle quotes this with pe a to all 
Christians, Heb. xiii. 6; they may boldly say, as boldly as David himself, “ The 
Lord is my helper; I will not fear what man shall do unto me,” let him do his 
worst. 2nd. He is sure he shall be too hard for them at last. “I shall see my 
desire upon them that hate me,” ver. 7; that is, 1 shall see them defeated in 
their designs against me. Nay, “Inthe name of the Lord | will destroy them,” 


ver. 10—12; that is, I trust in the name of the Lord that I shall destroy them, 


exviii. 1. The Syriac says this psalm literally refers to Asaph the 
recorder, and the priests that ministered to the Lord, but pro- 
phetically alludes to the Messiah. The allusion to the Messiah is 
probably based upon Matt. xxi. 42, Acts iv. 11. Jewish writers, 
both ancient and modern, have regarded the psalm in a similar light. 

exviii. 5. There is a contrast between the words rendered “ dis- 
tress” and “a large place,” which is more clear in the Hebrew than 
in the English. 


he former means that which is narrow and strait, — : 


PSALM 


and in his name I will go forth against them, depending on his strength, by 

warrant from him, and with an eye to his glory; not confiding in m self, or 

taking vengeance for myself. Thus he went forth against Goliath in the name 

ef the God of Israel, 1 Sam. xvii. 45. David saith this as a type of Christ, who 

See oe the powers of darkness, destroyed them, and made a show of 
em openly. 

_Thirdly. He triumphs in an assurance of the continuance of his comfort, 
his victory, and his life. Ist. Of his comfort; ver. 15, “The voice of rejoicing 
and salvation is in the tabernacles of the righteous,” and in mine particu- 
larly, in my family. The dwellings of the righteous in this world are but 
tabernacles, mean and movable. Here we have no city, no continuing city; 
but these tabernacles are more comfortable to them than the palaces of tlie 
wicked are to them, for in the house where religion rules, (1.) There is sal- 
vation; safety from evil, earnests of eternal galvation’ which is come to this 
house, Lu. xix. 9. (2.) Where there is salvation, there is cause for rejoicing, 
for continual joy in God. Holy joy is called the joy of salvation, for in that 
there is abundant matter for joy. "(3.) Where there is rejoicing, there ought 
to be the voice of ee aD that is, praise and thanksgiving. Let God be served 
with se eta and gladness of heart, and let the voice of that rejoicing 
be heard daily in our families to the glory of God, and the encouragement of 
others. 2nd. Of his kept “The right hand of the Lord doth valiantly,” 
ver. 15, and i is exalted ;” for (as some read it) it has exalted me. The right 
hand of God’s power is engaged for his people, and it acts vigorous! y for them, 
and therefore victorious)y; for what difficulty can stand before the Divine 
valour? Weare weak, and act but cowardly for ourselves; but God is mighty 
and acts valiantly for us, with jealousy and resolution, Jsa. Ixiii..5, 6. There is 
spirit as well as strength in all God’s operations for his people ; and when God’s 
right hand doth valiantly for our salvation, it ought to be exalted in our praises. 
3rd. Of his life; ver. 17, “ I shall not die” by the hands of my enemies that seek 
my life, “ but live, and declare the works of the Lord,” that is, I shall live a 
monument of God’s mercy and power; his works shall be declared in me, and I 
will make it the business of my life to praise and magnify God, looking upon 
that as the end of my preservation. Note, It is not worth while to live for any 
other purpose but to declare the works of God, for his honour, and the encou- 
ragement of others to serve him and trust in him. Such as these were the 
triumphs of the Son of David in the assurance he had of the success of his 
eee and that the good pleasure of the Lord should prosper in his 

and. 


19 Open to me the gates of righteousness : 
I will go into them, avd I will praise the Lorn: 


20 This gate of the Lorn, 
Into which the righteous shall enter. 
21 I will praise thee: for thou hast heard me, 
And art become my salvation. 
22 The stone which the builders refused 
Is become the head stone of the corner. 
23 This zs the Lorp’s doing ; 
It ¢s marvellous in our eyes. 
24 'This zs the day which the Lorp hath made; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it. 
25 Save now, I beseech thee, O Lorn: 
O Lorn, I beseech thee, send now prosperity. 
26 Blessed de he that cometh in the name of the Lorn: 
We have blessed you out of the house of the Lorn. 
27 God is the Lorp, which hath shewed us light : 
Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of the 
28 Thou art my God, and I will praise thee : [altar. 
Thou art my God, I will exalt thee. 
29 O give thanks unto the Lorp ; for he ts good: 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 


We have here an illustrious prophecy of the humiliation and exaltation of our 
Lord Jesus, his sufferings, and the glory that should follow. Peter thus applied 
it, to the faces of the chief priests and scribes, and none of them could charge 
him with misapplying it, Acts iv. 11. Now observe here, | 

First. The preface with which this precious prophecy is introduced, ver. 19—21. 
i. The psalmist desires admission into the sanctuary of God, there to celebrate 
the glory of him that cometh in the name of the Lord, “ Open to me the gates 
of righteousness.” So the temple gates are called, because they were shut 
against the uncircumcised, and forbade the stranger to come nigh; as the sacri- 
fices there offered are called sacrifices of righteousness. Those that would 
enter into communion with God in holy ordinances must become humble 
suitors to God for admission; and when the gates of Atop a are opened 
to us, we must go in to them, must enter into the holiest as far as we have 
leaye, and praise the Lord. Our business within God's gates is to praise God; 
therefore we should long till the gates of heaven be opened to us, that we may 

o into them to dwell in God’s house above, where we shall be still praising 

im. 2. He sees admission granted him; ver. 20, “This is the gate of the 
Lord,” the gate of his appointing, ‘‘into which the righteous shall enter ;” as 
if he had said, The gate you knocked at is opened, and you are welcome. 
“Knock, and it shall be peeved unto you.” Some, by this fate. understand 
Christ, by whom we are taken into fellowship with God, and our praises are 
accepted. He is the way, no coming to the Father but by him, Jno. xiv. 6; he 
is the door of the sheep, Jno. x. 9; he is the sete of the yal yen by whom, and 
by whom only, the righteous, and they only, shall enter, and come into God's 
righteousness, as the expression is, Ps. lxix. 27. The psalmist triumphs in the 
discovery that the gate of righteousness, which had been so long shut, and so 
long knocked at, was now at length opened. 3. He pet to give thanks to 
God for this favour; ver. 21, “1 will praise thee.” They that saw Christ's day 
at so great a distance, saw cause to praise God for the prospect, for in him 
they saw that God had heard them, had heard the prayers of the Old ‘lesta- 
ment saints, for the coming of the Messiah, and would be their salvation. 

Secondly. ‘he prophecy itself, ver. 22, 23. This may have some reference to 
David's preferment. He was the stone whom Saul and his courtiers rejected, 
but was, by the wonderful providence of God advané@ed to be the head- 


and the other what is broad and open. The bondage of distress was 
exchanged for the freedom of comfort in answer to prayer. : 

exviii. 6. “The Lord is on my side :” literally, ‘The Lord is for 
me.” The Greek, Latin, and Syriac have, “The Lord is my helper. 

cxviii. 7 Here also the three versions last named translate the 
opening clause, “The Lord is my helper.” The Hebrew is, “The 
Lord is for me with my helyers,” ie., either “The Lord is among 
any helpers,” or “The Lord helps my helpers for my sake. 
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ray of the building; but its principal reference is to Christ, and here we 
ave 
1. His humiliation. He is “the stone which the builders refused.” He is 
“the stone cut out of the mountain without hands,” Dan. ii. 34. He is a stone 
not only for strength, and tirmness, and duration, but for life, in the building of 
the spiritual temple; and yet a precious stone, | Pet. ii. 6; for the foundation 
of the gospel church must be sapphires, Jsa. liv.11. This stone was rejected by 
the builders, that is, by the rulers and people of the Jews, Acts iv. 8, 10,113 
they refused to own him as the stone, the Naas vromised ; they would not 
build their faith upon him, nor join themselves to him; they would make no 
use of him, bus go on in their building without him; they denied him in the 
resence of Piw*e, Acts iii. 13, when they said, “ We have no king but Cawsar.” 
hey trampled upon this stone, threw it among the rubbish out of the city; nay, 
they stumbled at it. This was a disgrace to Christ, but it proved the ruin of 
those that thus made light of him. Rejecters of Christ are rejected of God. 

2. His exaltation. He “is become the head-stone of the corner,” that is, he 
is advanced to the highest degree both of honour and usefulness, to be above 
all, and all in all. He is the chief corner-stone in the foundation, in whom Jew 
and Gentile are united, that they may be built up one holy house. He is the 
chief top-stone in the corner, in whom the building is completed, and who 
must in all things have the preeminence, as “the author and finisher of our 
faith.” Thus highly hath God exalted him, because he humbled himself; and 
we, in compliance with God’s design, must make him the foundation of our 
pene the centre of our unity, and the end of our living. “To me to live is 

Shrist.” 

3. The hand of Godin all this. “This is the Lord’s doing ;” it is from the 
Lord, it is with the Lord; it is the product of his counsel, it is his contrivance ; 
both the humiliation and exaltation of the Lord Jesus was his work, Aets ii. 23; 
iv. 27,28. He sent him, sealed him; his hand went with him throughout his 
whole undertaking, and from first to last he did his Father’s will; and this 
ought to be marvellous in our eyes. Christ’s name is Wonderful; and the 
redemption he wrought out is the most apnips of all God’s works of wonder ; 
it is what the angels desire to look into, and will be admiring to eternity; much 
more ought we to admire it, who owe our all to it. “ Without controversy, 
great is this mystery of godliness.” 

Thirdly. The joy wherewith it is entertained, and the acclamations which 
attend this prediction. 

1. Let the day be solemnized to the honour of God with great joy; ver. 24, 
“ Yhis is the day the Lord has made.” The whole time of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, that accepted time, that aay of salvation, is what the Lord has made so, 
*t is a continual feast, which ought to be kept with joy. Or, it may very fitly 
be understood of the Christian sabbath, which we sanctify in remembrance 
of Christ’s resurrection, when the rejected stone began to be exalted. And so, 
Ist. Here is the doctrine of the Christian sabbath. “It is the day which the 
Lord has made,” has made remarkable, made holy, has distinguished it from 
other days; he has made it for man. It is therefore called the Lord’s day, for it 
bears his image and superscription. 2nd. The duty of the sabbath. The work 
of the day that is to be done in his day, “we will rejoice and be glad in it ;” not 
only in the institution of the day, that there is such a day abpciateds but in 
the occasion of it, Christ’s becoming the head of the corner. This we ought 
to rejoice in, bot as his honour and our advantage. Sabbath days must be 
rejoicing days, and then they are to us as the days of heaven. See what.a good 
Master we serve, who, having instituted a day for his service, appoints it to be 
spent in holy joy. an Si 

2. Let the exalted Redeemer be met and attended with joyful hosannas, 
ver. 25, 26. 

Ist. Let him have the acclamations of the people, as is usual at the inaugura- 
ion of a prince. Let every one of his loyal subjects shout for joy, “Save now 
I beseech thee, O Lord.” ‘This is like Vivat rex,—‘ Long live the king,” and 
speaks both a hearty joy for his accession to the crown, an entire satistaction 
in his government, and a zealous affection to the interests and honour of it. 
Hosanna signifies, “Save now, I beseech thee.” First. Lord save me, I beseech 
thee. Let this Saviour be my Saviour, and, in order to that, my ruler. Let me 
be taken under his protection, and owned as one of his willing subjects. His 
enemies are my enemies; Lord, I beseech thee, save me from them. Send me an 
interest in that prosperity which his kingdom brings with it to all those that 
enterta?: ‘}. Let my soul prosper and be in health, in that peace and righteous- 
ness which his government brings, Ps. lxxii. 3. Let me have victory over those 
lusts that war against my soul, and let Divine grace go on in my heart, con- 
uering and to conquer. Secondly. Lord, preserve him, I beseech thee, even 
‘he Saviour himself, and send him prosperity in all his undertakings; give 
success to his Gospel, and let it be mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds, and reducing souls to their allegiance to him. Let his name be 
sanctified, his kingdom come, his will be done. ‘Thus let prayer, be made for 
him continually, Ps. lxxii. 15. On the Lord’s day, when we rejoice and are 
glad in his kingdom, we must pray for the advancement of it more and more, 
and its establishment upon the ruins of the devil’s kingdom. When Christ 
made his public entry into Jerusalem, he was thus met by his well wishers ; 
Mat. xxi. 9, “ Hosanna to the Son of David,” long live king Jesus; let him 

reign for ever. pt : ; ; . 

2nd. Let the priests, the Lord’s ministers, do their part in this great solemnity, 
ver. 26. First. Tet them bless the prince with their eye “ Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” Jesus Christ is “he that cometh,” 6 épxapevos, 
he that was to come, and is yet to come again, Rev. i. 8. He comes in the name 
of the Lord, with a commission from him, to act for him, to do his will, and to 
seek his glory. And therefore we must say, “ Blessed be he that cometh ;” that 
is, we must rejoice that he is come, we must speak well of him, admire him, and 
esteem him highly, as one we are eternally obliged to; call him blessed Jesus, 
blessed for ever, Ps. xlv. 2. We must bid him welcome into our hearts, saying 
“Come in, thou blessed of the Lord;” come in by thy grace and Spirit, an 
take possession of me for thine own, Bless his faithful ministers that come in 
his name, and receive them for his sake, Jsa. lii. 7; Jno. xiii, 20. We must pray 
for the enlargement and edification of his church; for the ripening of things for 
his second coming; and then, that he who hath said, “Surely I come quickly,” 
would even so come. Seeondly. Let them bless the people with their prayer's. 
“We have blessed you out of the house of the Lord.” Christ’s ministers are 
not only warranted, but appointed, to pronounce a blessing in his name upon 
all his loyal subjects that lore him and his government in sincerity, ph. vi. 24. 
We assure you that in and through Jesus Christ yon are blessed; for he came 
to bless you; you are blessed out of the house of the Lord, that is, with spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places, Eph. i. 3, and therefore have reason to bless him 
who hath thus blessed you. : 

3. Let sacrifices of thanksgiving be offered to his honour, who offered for us 
the great atoning sacrifice, ver. 27. Hereis, Ist. The privilege we enjoy by 
Jesus Christ. “ Godis the Lord which hath shewed us light.” God is Jehovah, 
is known by that name, a God performing what he hath promised, and per- 
fecting what he hath begun, Hz. vi, 3. He hath shewed us light that i 
he hath given us the knowledge of himr;lf and his will; he vath shine 
upon us, (so some,) hath favoured us, an¢ lifted up upon us the light of his 


exviii. 1O—12. The thrice-repeated clause rendered, “ In the name 
of the Lord I will destroy them,” clearly refers to the “all nations,” 
or Gentile nations—for such are meant—who rise up against the 
speaker. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac translate the clause as a 
past event. 

exviii. 22. “The head of the corner” has by some been under- 
stood of a top-stone or coping, but it is more generally regarded as 
a large stone, so placed at an angle of a building as to hold two walls 
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countenance; he hat} given us occasion for joy and rejoicing, which is light 
to the soul, by giving us a prospect of everlasting light in heaven. The day 
which the Lord hath made brings light with it, true light. 2nd. The duty 
which this privilege calls for. ‘“ Bind the sacrifice with cords,” that, being 
killed, the blood of it may be sprinkled upon “the horns of the altar,” accord- 
ing to the law; or, perhaps it was the custom (though we read not of it else- 
where) to bind the sacrifice to the horns of the altar, while things were getting 
ready for the slaying of it. Or this may havea peculiar significaney here; the 
sacrifice we are to offer to God, in gratitude for redeeming love, is ourselves, 
not to be slain upon the altar, but living sacrifices, Rom. xii. 1, to be bound to 
the altar ; spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise, in which our hearts must be 
fixed and engaged, as the sacrifice was bound with cords to the horns of the 
altar, not to start back. 

Lastly. ‘The psalmist concludes with his own thankful acknowledgments of 
Divine grace, in which he calls upon others to join with him, ver. 28, 29. 1. He 
will praise God himself, and endeavour to exalt him, in his own heart and in 
the hearts of others, and this because of his covenant relation to him, and 
interest in him. “ Thou art my God,” on whom I depend, and to whom I am 
devoted, who ownest me, and art owned by me, and therefore “I will praise 
thee.” 2. He will have all about him to give thanks to God for this glad tidings 
of great joy to all people, that there is a Redeemer, even Christ the Lord, and 
in him it is that God is good to man, and that “ his merey endureth for ever ;” 
m him the covenant of grace is made, and in him it is made sure, made good, 
and made an everlasting covenant. He concludes the psalm as he began it, 
ver. 1, for God’s glory must be the alpha and omega, the beginning and the end, 
of all our addresses to him. “ Hallowed be thy name, and thine is the glory.’ 
And this fitly closeth a prophecy of Christ. The angels give thanks for man’s 
redemption; “ Glory to God in the highest,” (Lu. 11. 4,) for there is “on earth 
yeace ;” to which we must echo with our hosannas, as they did, Lu. xix. 38, 

eace in heaven to us through Christ, and therefore glory in the highest. 


PSALM CXIX. 


This is a psalm by itself, like none of the rest ; it excels them all, and shines brightest in 
this constellation. 1tis much longer than any of them; more than twice as long as any 
of them. It is not making long prayers that Christ censures, but making them for a 
pretence, which intimates that they are themselves good and commendable. It seems 
to me to be a collection of David’s pious and devout ejaculations, the short and sudden 
breathings and elevations of his soul to God, which he wrote down as they occurred, 
and towards the latter end of his time gathered them out of his day-book where they 
lay scattered, added to them many like words, and digested them into this psalm, in 
which there is seldom any coherence between the verses, but, like Solomon’s Proverbs, 
it is a chest of gold rings, not a chain of gold links. And we may not only learn by 
the psalmist’s example to accustom ourselves to such pious ejaculations, which are 
an excellent means of maintaining constant communion with God, and keeping the 
heart in frame for the more solemn exercises of religion; but we must make use of the 
psalmist’s words, both for the exciting and for the expressing of our devout affections, 
and it is true what some have said of this psalm, he that shall read it considerately 
it will either warm him or shame him. I. The composure of it is singular and very 
nice. It is divided into twenty-two parts, according to the number of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and each part consists of eight verses; all the verses of the first part be- 
ginning with Aleph, all the verses of the second with Beth, and so on without any flaw 
throughout the whole psalm. Archbishop Tillotson saith, ‘It seems to have more of 
poetical skill and number in it than we at this distance can easily understand.’ Some 
have called it the saint’s alphabet, and it were to be wished we had it as ready in our 
memories as the very letters of our alphabet, as ready as our A, B, C. Perhaps the penman 
found it of use to himself to observe this method, as it obliged him to sink for thoughts, 
and search for them, that he might fill up the quota of every part; and the letter he 
was to begin with might lead him to a word which might suggest a good sentence, and 
all little enough to raise anything that is good in the barren soil of our hearts. However, 
it would be of use to the learners, a help to them both in committing it to memory, and 
in calling it to mind upon occasion; by the letter the first word would be got, and that 
would bring in the whole verse. Thus young people would the easier learn it by heart, 
and retain it the better even in old age. If any censure it as childish and trifling, 
because acrostics are now quite out of fashion, let them know that the royal psalmist 
despiseth their censure; he is a teacher of babes, and if this method may be beneficial 
to them, he can easily stoop to it, “If this be to be vile, he will be yet more vile.” 
IL. The general scope and design of it is to ‘‘ magnify the law, and make it honourable,” 
to set forth the excellency and usefulness of Divine revelation, and to recommend it 
to us, not only for the entertainment, but for the government of ourselves, by the 
psalmist’s own example, who speaks by experience of the benefit of it, and of the good 
impressions made upon him by it, for which he praiseth God, and earnestly prays from 
first to last for the continuance of God’s grace with him to direct and quicken him in 
the way of his duty. There are ten several words by which Divine revelation is called 
in this psalm; and they are upon the matter synonymous, each of them expressive of the 
whole compass of it, both that which tells us what God expects from us and that which 
tells.us what we may expect from him; and of the system of religion which is founded 
upon it, and guided by it. The things contained in the Scripture and drawn from it are 
here called, 1. God’s law, because they are enacted by him as our sovereign. 2. His way, 
because they are the rule both of his providence and of our obedience. 3. His testimo- 
nies, because they are solemnly declared to the world, and attested beyond contradiction. 
4. His commandments, because given with authority, and (as the word signifies) lodged 
with us as atrust. 5. His precepts, because prescribed to us, and not left indifferent. 
6. His word, or saying, because it is the declaration of his mind, and Christ the essen- 
tial Eternal Word is all in all in it. 7. His judgments, because framed in infinite 
wisdom, and because by them we must both judgeand bejudged. 8. His righteousness, 
because it is all holy, just, and good, and the rule and standard of righteousness. 9. His 
statutes, because they are fixed and determined, and of perpetual obligation. 10. His 
truth or faithfulness, because the principles upon which the Divine law is built are 
eternal truthg. And I think there is but one verse (it is ver. 122) in all this long 
psalm in which there is not one or other of these ten words; only in three or four they 
tre used concerning God’s providence or David's practice, as ver. 75, 84, 121, and 
er. 132. They are called God's name. The great esteem and affection David had for 
the word of God is the more admirable considering how little he had of it in comparison 
with what we have; no more perhaps in writing than the first books of Moses, which 
were but the dawning of this day, which may shame us who enjoy the full discoveries 
of Divine revelation, and yet are so cold towards it. In singing this psalm, there is 
work for all the devout affections of a sanctified soul, so copious, so various is the 
matter of it. We here find that in which we must give glory to God, both as our 
ruler and great benefactor; and that in which we are to teach and admonish ourselves 
and one another, so many are the instructions which we here find about a religious 
life; and to comfort and encourage ourselves and one another, so many are the sweet 
experiences of one that lived such a life. Here is something or other to suit the case 
of every Christian. Is any afflicted? is any merry? each will find that here that is 
proper for them. And it is so far from being a tedious repetition of the same thing, as 
may seem to those who look over it cursorily, that if we duly meditate upon it we 
shall find almost every verse has a new thought, and something iu it very lively. And 
this, as many other of David's psalms, teaches us to be sententious in our devotions, 
both alone and when others join with us; for ordinarily the affections, especially of 
weaker Christians, are more likely to be raised and kept by short expressions, the sense 
ot which lies in a little room, than by long and laboured periods. 


together. Mr. Layard says of the Assyrian buildings, that “the 
corners of the chambers were generally formed by one angular 
stone.” A corner-stone of the Temple at Jerusalem was found by 
Dr. Robinson to measure 30 feet 10 inches long by 6} feet broad. 
Some have thought the “head of the corner” was what is called 
the epistyle—a massive block placed upon two pillars to hold 
them together; but we prefer the more literal explanation of a corner- 
stone. Christian writers generally, and some Jews, have applied this 
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1, ALEPH. 
LESSED are the undefiled in the way, 
Who walk in the law of the Lorn. 
2 Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 
And that seek him with the whole heart. 
3 They also do no iniquity: 
They walk in his ways. 


The psalmist here shews that godly people are happy people; they are and 
shall be blessed indeed. Pama is the thing we ali retard to ee at and 
pursue; he doth not say here wherein it consists; it is enough for us to know 
what we must do and be, that we may attain to it, and that we are here told. 
All men would be happy; but few take the right way. God has here laid 
before us the right way, which we may be sure will end in happiness, though 
it be strait and narrow. Blessednesses are to the righteous; all manner of 
blessedness. Now observe the-characters of the happy people. 

First. They are happy that make the will of Ged the rule of all their actions, 
and govern themselves in their whole conversation by that rule. They “ walk 
in the law of the Lord,” ver. 1; that is, God’s word is a law to them; not only 
in this or that particular instance, but in the whole course of their conyersa- 
tions. They walk within the hedges of that law which they dare not break 
through by doing any thing it forbids ; and they walk in the paths of that law, 
which they will not trifle in, but press forwards in them towards the mark, 
taking every step by rule, and never walking at all adventures. ‘This is walking 
in God’s ways, ver. 3, the ways which he has marked out to us, and has 
appointed us to walk in. It will not serve us to make religion the subject of 
our talk, but we must make it the rule of our walk. Walk in his ways, not 
in the way of the world, or of our own hearts, Job xxiii. 10, 115 xxxi. 7. 

Secondly. That are upright and honest in their religion; “ undefiled in the 
way;” not only that zecn themselves pure from the pollutions of actual sin, 
“unspotted from the world,” but they are habitually sincere in their intentions, 
“in whose spirit there is no guile,” who are really as good as they seem to be, 
and row the same way they look. 

Thirdly. That are true to the trust reposed in them as God’s professing 
people. It was the honour of the Jews that “to them were committed the 
oracles of God,” and blessed are they who preserve pure and entire that sacred 
depositum ; that keep his testimonies as a treasure of inestimable value, keep 
them as the apple of their eye, so keep them as to carry the comfort of them 
themselves to another world, and leave the knowledge and profession of them 
to those that shall come after them in this world. They that would walk in the 
law of the Lord must keep his testimonies, that is, his truths. Those will not 
long make conscience of good practices that do not adhere to good principles, 
Or, his testimonies; that is, his covenant. The ark of the covenant is called 
the ark of the testimony. Those do not keep covenant with God that do not 
keep the commandments of God. 

Fourthly. That have a single eye to God as their chief good and highest end 
in all they do in religion; ver. 2, “They seek him with their whole heart.” The 
do not seek themselves and their own things, but God only. This is that whic 
they aim at, that God may be glorified in their obedience, and that they may be 
happy in God’s acceptance. He is, and will be, the rewarder, the reward, of all 
those that thus seek him diligently, seek him with the heart, for that is it that 
God looks at and requires; and with the whole heart, for if the heart be divided 
between him and the world it is faulty. 

Fifthly. That carefully avoid all sin, ver. 3. They do no iniquity; that is, 
they do not allow themselves in any sin, they do not commit it as those do that 
are the servants of sin; they do not make a practice of it, do not make a trade 
of it; they are conscious to themselves of much iniquity that clogs them in the 
ways of God; but not of that iniquity which draws them out of those ways. 
Blessed and holy are they who thus exercise themselves to have always con- 
sciences void of offence. 


4 Thou hast commanded ws to keep thy precepts diligently 
5 O that my ways were directed to keep thy statutes! 
6 Then shall I not be ashamed, 

When I have respect unto all thy commandments. 


We are here taught, : Pes . 

First. To own ourselves under the highest obligations to walk in God's law. 
The tempter would possess men with an opinion, that they are at their liberty 
whether they will make the word of God their rule or no; that though it may 
be good, yet it is not so necessary as they are made to believe it is. fie taught 
our first parents to question the command, “ Hath God said, Ye shall not eat ?” 
And therefore we are concerned to be well established in this; ver. 4, “Thou 
hast commanded us to keep thy precepts,” to make religion our rule; and to 
keep them “diligently,” to make religion our business, and to mind it carefully 
and she pees We are bound, and must obey at our peril. 

Secondly. To look up to God for wisdom and grace to do so; ver. 5, “ O that 
my ways were directed” accordingly; that is, not only that all events concern- 
ing us may be so ordered and disposed by the providence of God, as not to be 
in any thing a hindrance to us, but a furtherance rather in the service of God, 
but that our hearts may be so guided and influenced by the Spirit of God as 
that we may not in any thing transgress God’s commandments. Not only that 
our eyes may be directed to behold God’s statutes, but our hearts directed to 
keep them. See how the desires and prayer of a good man exactly agree with 
the will and command of a good God. Thou wouldst have me keep thy pre- 
cepts; and, Lord, I fain would keep them. “This is the will of God, even our 
sanctification,” and it should be our will. 

Thirdly. To encourage ourselves in the way of our duty with a bees of 
the comfort we shall find in it, ver. 6. Note, 1. It is the undoubted character 
of every good man that he hath a respect to all God’s commandments. He hath 
a respect to the command, eyes it as his copy, and aims to conform to it, is 
sorry wherein he comes short; and what he doth in religion doth it in conscience 
of the command, because it is his duty. 
ments, one _as well as another, because they are all backed with the same 
authority, Jas. ii. 10, 11, and all levelled at the same end,—the glorifying of God 
in our happiness. Those that have a sincere respect to any command will have 
a general respect to every command; to the commands of both testaments and 
both tables; to the prohibitsons and the precepts; to those that concern both 
the inward and the outward man; both the head and the heart; to those that 
forbid the most pleasant and gainful sins, and to these that require the most 
difficult and hazardous duties. 2. Those that have a sincere respect to all God’s 
commandments shall not be ashamed; not pay they will thereby be kept from 
doing that which will turn to their shame, but a shall have confidence 
towards God and boldness of access to the throne of his grace, 1 Jno. iii. 21. 


verse to the Messiah, as observed under verse 1, and as expounded by 
Mr. Henry. 
cxviil. 24. “This is the day the Lord hath made:” é.e., “such is 
the day which he hath brought about, a day of triumph and re- 
joicing.” : 
exviii. 25. The words “save now” are represented in Matt, 
xxi. 9 by “‘ Hosanna.” a : 


ee | 
exvili. 27. The second clause of this verse is differently rendered in _ os 


He hath respect to all the command- | 
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They shall have credit before men, their honesty will be their honour; and 
they shall have clearness and courage in their own souls; they shall not be 
ashamed to retire into themselves, nor to reflect upon Ghemaniy 

hearts shall not condemn them. David speaks this with application to himself ; 
they that are upright may take the comfort of their uprightness; as, if 1 be 
wicked, woe to me; so, if l be sincere, it is well with me. 


7 I will praise thee with uprightness of heart, 

When I shall have learned thy righteous judgments. 
8 I will keep thy statutes: 

O forsake me not utterly. 


_Hereis, First. David’s endeavour to perfect himself in his religion, and to make 
himseif, as we say, master of his business. He hopes to have learned God’s 
righteous judgments; he knew much, but he was still pressing forward, and 
desired to know more, as knowing this, that he had not yet attained; but, as 
far as perfection is attainable in this life, he reached towards it, and will not 
take up short of it. As long as we live we must be scholars in Christ’s school, 
and sit at his feet; but we should aim to be head-scholars, and to get into 
the highest form. God’s judgments are all righteous, and therefore it is 
desirable not only to learn them, but to be learned in them, mighty in the 
Scriptures. 

Secondly. The use he would make of his Divine learning He coveted to be 
learned in the laws of God, not that he might make himself a name and interest 
among men, or fill his own head with entertaining = tah but, 1. That 
he might give God the glory of his learning. “1 will praise thee when I have 
learned thy judgments,” intimating that he could not learn unless God taught 
him, and that Divine instructions are special blessings, which we have reason 
to be thankful for. Though Christ keeps a free school, and teacheth without 
money and without price, yet he expects his scholars should give him thanks both 
for his word and for his Spirit. Sure it isa mercy worth thanks to be taught 
so gainful a calling as religion is. And those have learned a good lesson that 
have learned to praise God; for that is the work of angels, the work of heaven. 
Jt is an easy thing to praise God in word and tongue; but those only are well 
learned in this mystery that have learned to praise him with uprightness of 
heart ; that is, are inward with him in praising of him, and sincerely aim at his 
sions in the course of their conversation, as well as in the exercises of devotion. 

od accepts only the praises of the upright. 2. That he might himself come 
under the government of that learning. When I shall have learned thy right- 
eous judgments, I will keep thy statutes. We cannot keep them unless we learn 
them ; but we learn them in vain if we do not keep them. Those have well 
learned God's statutes that are come up to a full resolution in the strength of 
his grace to keep them. . 

Thirdly. His prayer to God not to leave him: “O forsake me not;” that is 
leave me not to myself, withdraw not thy Spirit and grace from me, for then t 
shall not keep thy statutes. Good men see themselves undone if God forsakes 
them, for then the tempter will be too hard for them. Though thou seem to 
forsake me, and threaten to forsake me, and dost for a time withdraw from me, 
yet let not the desertion be total and final, for that is hell, “O forsake me not 
utterly,” for woe unto me if God departs from me, 


2. BETH. 
9 Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
By taking heed thereto according to thy word. 


Here is, First. A weighty question asked, by what means the next genera- 
tion may be made better than this; “ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
his way?” Cleansing implies that it is polluted. Besides the original corrup- 
tion we all brought into the world with us, (“from which we are not cleansed 
unto this day,”) there are many particular sins which young people are subject 
to, by which they defile their way. Youthful lusts, 2 Tim. 1i. 22; these render 
the way offensive to God, and disgraceful to themselves. Young men are con- 
cerned to cleanse their way, that is, to get their hearts renewed and their lives 
reformed ; to make clean, and keep clean, from “the corruption that is in the 
world through lust,” that they may have both a good conscience and a good 
name. “Few young people do themselves inquire by what means they may 
abe | and preserve their purity, and therefore Dayid asks the question for 

em. 

Secondly. A satisfactory answer given to this question. Young men may 
effectually cleanse their way, “by taking heed thereto according to the word of 
God;” and it is the honour of the word of God that it has such power, and is 
of such use both to particular persons and to communities, whose happiness 
lies much in the virtue of their youth. 1. Young men must make the word of 
God their rule, must Te egers themselves with it, and resolve to conform them- 
selves to it. That will do more towards the cleansing of young men than the 
laws of princes, or the morals of philosophers. 2. They must carefully apply 
that rule, and make use of it. They must take heed to their way, must examine 
it by the word of God as a touchstone and standard; must rectify what is amiss 
in it by that regulator, and steer by that chart and compass. God’s word will 
not do without our watchfulness, and a constant regard both to it and to our 
way, that we may compare them together. The ruin of young men is either 
living at large or by no rule at all, or choosing to themselves false rules; let 
them ponder the — of their feet, and walk by Scripture rules, so that their 
way be clean, and they shall have the comfort and credit of it here and for 
ever, 


10 With my whole heart have I sought thee : 
O let me not wander from thy commandments. 


Here is, First. David’s experience of a good work God had wrought in him 
which he takes the comfort of, and pleads with God: “I have sought thee,’ 
sought to thee as my oracle; sought after thee 8 Oy Dappiese sought thee 
as my God; for should not a people seek after their God? If I have not yet 
found thee, I have sought thee; and thou never saidst, Seek in vain, nor wilt 
say so to me; for I have sought thee with my heart,—with my whole heart; 
sought thee only,—sought thee diligently. 


Secondly. His prayer for the preservation of that work; Thou that peat | 
e | 


inclined me to seek thy precepts, never suffer me to wander from them. 
best are sensible of their aptness to wander; and the more we have found of 
the pleasure there is in keeping God’s commandments, the more afraid we shall 
be of wandering from them, and the more earnest we shall be in prayer to God 
for his grace to prevent our wanderings. 


11 Thy word have I hid in mine heart, . 
That I might not sin against thee. 


es, for their | 


Here is, First. The close application which David made of the word of Gud 
to himself; “ He hid it in his heart,” laid it up there, that it might be ready te 
him, whenever he had occasion to use it. He laid it up as that which he vained 
highly, and had a dear love for, and which he was atraid of losing, and beng 
robbed of. God's word is a treasure worth laying up, and there is no laying it 
up safe but in our hearts. If we have it only in our Robots and hands enemies 
may take it from us; if only in our heads our memories may fail us; but if our 
hearts be delivered into the mould of it, and the impressions of it remain on 
our souls, it is safe. . 

Secondly. The good uses he designed to make of it; “that 1 might not sin 
against thee.” Good men are afraid of sin, and are in care to prevent it; and 
the most effectual way to prevent it is to hide God’s word in our hearts, that 
we may answer every temptation, as our Master did, with, “It is written ;” may 
oppose God’s precepts to the dominion of sin, his promises to its allurements, 
and his threatenings to its menaces. 


12 Blessed art thou, O Lorp: 
Teach me thy statutes. 


Here, First. David gives glory to God; “ Blessed art thou, O Lord.” Thou 
art infinitely happy in the enjoyment of thyself, and hast no need of me or my 
services, yet thou art pleased to reckon thyself honoured by them; assist me, 
therefore, and then accept me. In all our prayers we should intermix praises. 

Secondly. He asks grace from God; “'Teach me thy statutes,” that is, give 
me to know and do ay duty in every thing. Thou art the fountain of all 
blessedness; O let me have this drop from that fountain, this blessing from 
that blessedness. Teach me thy statutes, that I may know how to bless thee 
who art a blessed God, and that I may be blessed in thee. 


13 With my lips have I declared 

All the judgments of thy mouth. 

I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, 
vs much as in all riches, 

I will meditate in thy precepts, 

And have respect unto thy ways. 

I will delight myself in thy statutes: 

I will not forget thy word. 


Here, First. David looks back with comfort upon the respect he had paid 
to the word of God. He had the testimony of his conscience for him, 

1, That he had edified others with what he had been taught out of the word 
of God; ver. 13, “ With my lips have I declared all the judgments of thy 
mouth.” This he did not only as a king in making orders, and giving judg- 
ment according to the word of God, nor only as a prophet by his psalms, but 
in his common discourse. ‘Thus he shewed how full he was of the word of 
God, and what a holy pride he took in his acquaintance with it; for it is out 
of the abundance of the heart that the mouth speaks. ‘hus ke did good with his 
knowledge; he did not hide God’s word from others, but hide it for them; and 
out of that good treasure in his heart brought forth good things, as the house- 
holder out of his store,—things new and old. ‘They whose hearts are fed with 
the bread of life should with their lips feed many. He had prayed, ver. 12, 
that God would teach him; and here he pleads, Lord, | have endeavoured to 
make a good use of the knowledge thou hast given me, therefore increase it; 
for to him that hath shall be given. 

2. That he had entertained himself with it; “Lord, teach me thy statutes,” 
for I desire no greater pleasure than to know and do them; ver. 14, “1 have 
rejoiced in the way of thy commandments,” that is, in a constant even course 
of obedience to thee; not only in the speculations and histories of thy word, 
but in the precepts of it, and in that path of serious godliness which they chalk 
outto me. “I ore rejoiced in this, as much as in all riches;” as much as ever 
any worldling rejoiced in the increase of his wealth. In the way of God's 
commandments I can truly say, Soul, take thine ease. In true religion there 
is all riches, the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Secondly. He looks forward with a holy resolution, never to cool in his affec- 
tion to the word of God; what he doth, that he will do, 2 Cor. xi. 12. They 
that have found pleasure in the ways of God, are likely to proceed and per- 
severe in them. : 

1. He will dwell much upon them in his thoughts; ver. 15, “I will meditate 
in thy precepts.” He not only discoursed of them to others, Wee do that only 
to shew their knowledge and authority,) but he communed with his own heart 
about them, and took pains to digest in his own thoughts what he had declared, 
or had to declare to others. ote, God’s words ought to be very much the 
subject of our thoughts. } 

2. He will have them always in his eye. “I will have respect unto thy ways,” 
as the traveller has to his road, which he is in care not to miss, and always aims 
and endeavours to hit. We do not meditate on God's precepts to good purpose 
unless we have respect to them as our rule, and our good thoughts produce 
good works, and good intentions in them. q i ; 

3. He will take a constant pleasure in communion with God, and obedience 
to him. It is not for a season that he rejoiceth in this light, but “1 will” still, 
I will for ever, “delight myself in thy statutes;” not only think of them, but 
do them with delight, ver. 16. David took more delight in God's statutes 
than in the pleasures of his court, or the honours of his eamp,—more than in 
his sword or in his harp. When the law is written in the heart duty becomes 
a delight. 

4. He will never forget what he has learned of the things of God; “1 will 
not forget thy word;” not only 1 will not quite forget it, but L_will be mindful 
of it when I have occasion to use it. ‘They that meditate in God’s word, and 
delight in it, are in no great danger of forgetting it. 


3. GIMEL. 
17 Deal bountifully with thy servant, ‘hat I may live, 


And keep thy word. 


We are here taught, 

First. That we owe our lives to God's mercy. David prays, “ Deal bounti- 
fully with me, that I may live.” It was God's bounty that gave us life, that 
gave us this life; and the same bounty that gave it continues it, and gives all 
the supports and comforts of it, which if withheld we die, or, which is equiva- 
lent, our lives are embittered, and we are become weary of them. If God deals 
in strict justice with us, “we die, we perish, we all perish ;” if these forfeited 
lives be preserved and prolonged, it is because God deals bountifully with us, 
according to his mercy, not according to our deserts. ‘The continuance of tha 
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the Greek and Latin, which the Douay version thus represents: 
“ Appoint a solemn day with thick boughs even to the horn of the 
altar.’ We think the full meaning is, ‘‘ Bind the sacrificial victim 
with cords for this solemnity, and bring it to the horns of the altar.” 
The Chaldee comes nearest this: “Fasten the lamb for the festival- 


sacrifice with chsins till ye sacrifice it, and sprinkle its blood upon 
the horns of the altar.” The Syriac also gives a generally correct 


cxix, 1. The Greek and Latin versions begin this psalm witn 
“ Hallelujah,” for which, however, the Hebrew has no equivalent, 
The remarkable structure of this highly elaborate composition needs 
explanation. It is divided into twenty-two sections, and every 
section consists of eight verses. The first eight verses begin with 
Aleph, the first Hebrew letter; the second eight with Beth, the second 
Hebrew letter, and so on through the entire alphabet. There is 
nothing in the psalm which can help us to fix the date, occasion, or 
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most useful life is owmg to God’s bounty, and on that we must have a con- || either driven from my duty or discouraged in it. 


tinual dependence. 

Secondly. That therefore we ought to spend our lives in God’s service. 
Life is therefore a choice mercy, because it is an rg near of obeying Ged 
in this world, where there are so few that do glorify him; and this David had 
in hiseye. Not that I may live and grow rich, live and be merry, but “that I may 
live and keep thy word;” may observe it myself, and transmit it to those that 
shall come after, which the longer IL live the better 1 shail do. 


18 Open thou mine eyes, 
That I may behold wondrous things out of thy law. 


Observe here. 6 

First. That there are wondrous things in Gcd’s law, which we are all con- 
cerned, and should covet, to behold; not only strange things, which are very 
surprising and unexpected, but excellent things, which are to be highly esteemed 
and valued, and things which were long hid from the wise and prudent, but are 
now revealed unto babes. If there were wonders in the law, much more in the 
Gospel, where Christ is all in all, whose name is Wonderful. Well may we, who 
are so nearly interested, desire to ‘behold these wondrous things, when the 
angels themselves reach to look into them, 1 Pet. i. 12. 

Secondly. Those that would see the wondrous things of God’s law and 
Gospel must beg of him to open their eyes, and to give them an understanding. 
Weare by nature blind to the things of God, till his grace causes the scales to 
fall from our eyes; and even those in whose hearts God hath said, Let there 
be light, have yet need to be farther enlightened, and must still pray to God | 
to open their eyes yet more and more, that they who at first saw men as trees 


| our righteousness as t 


walking may come to see all things clearly. And the more God opens our 
eyes the more wonders we see in the word of God, which we saw not before. 


19 I am a stranger in the earth: 
Hide not thy commandments from me 


Here we have, P Fe 

First. The acknowledgment which David makes of his own condition; “Iam 
a stranger in the earth.” We all are so, and all foot people confess themselves 
to be so, for heaven is their home, and the world is but their inn, the land of 
their il rimage. David was aman that knew as mach of the world, and was 
as well known in it, as most men. God built him a house, established his 
throne; strangers submitted to him, and people that he had not known served 
him; he had a name like the names of the great men, and yet he calls himself 
astranger. Weare all strangers on earth, and must so account ourselves. 

Secondly. The request he makes to God thereupon; “ Hide not thy com- 
mandments from me ;” he means more; Lord, shew thy commandments to me; 
let me never know the want of the word of God, but as long as I live give me to 
be growing in my acquaintance with it. Iam a stranger, and therefore stand 
in need of a guide, a guard, a companion, a comforter; let me have thy com- 
mandments always in view, for they will be all this to me, all that a poor 
stranger can desire. I am a stranger here, and must be gone shortly; by thy 
commandments let me be prepared for my removal hence. 


20 My soul breaketh [ times. 
For the longing ¢hat it hath unto thy judgments at all 


David had Ereree that God would open his eyes, ver. 18, and open the law, 
ver. 19; now here he pleads the earnestness of his desire towards knowledge 


and grace, for it is the fervent prayer that avails much. 

First. His desire was importunate. ‘My soul breaketh for the longing it 
hath to thy judgments;” or, as some read it, it is taken up and wholly employed 
in longing for thy judgments. The whole stream of its desires runs in this 
channel. I shall think myself quite broken and undone if I want the word 
of God, the conduct, converse, and comfort of it. 

Secondly. It was constant; “at all times.” It was not now and then in a good 
humour, that he was so fond of the word of God, but it is the habitual temper 
of every sanctified soul to hunger after the word of God, as its necessary food 
which there is no living without. 


21 Thou hast rebuked the proud ¢hat are cursed, 
Which do err from thy commandments. 


Here is, First. The wretched character of wicked people. The temper of 
their minds is bad; they are proud; they magnified themselves above others. 
And yet that is not all; they magnify themselves against God, and set up their 
wills in competition with, and opposition to, the will of God, as if their hearts 
and tongues and all were their own. There is something of pride at the bottom 
of every wilful sin. And the tenor of their laws is no better; they do err from 
thy commandments, as Israel, that did always err in their hearts; they err in 
judgment, and embrace principles nieces | to thy commandments, and then 
no wonder they err in practice, and wilfully turn aside out of the good way. 
This is the effect of their ride; for they say, ‘What is the Almighty, that 
we should serve him?” as Pharaoh, “ Who is the Lord?” 

Secondly. The wretched case of such. They are certainly cursed; for God 
resists the proud; and they that throw off the commands of the law lay them- 
selves under its curse, Gal. iii. 10; and he that now beholds them afar off will 
shortly say to them, Go, ye cursed. The proud sinners bless themselves, God 
curseth them. And though the most direful effects of this curse are reserved for 
the other world, yet they are oftentimes severely rebuked in this world. Provi- 
dence crosseth them, vexeth them, and, wherein they deal proudly, God shews 
himself above them; and these rebukes are earnests ahwnres: David took notice 
of the rebukes proud men were under, and it made him cleave the more closely 
to the word of God, and pray the more earnestly that he might not err from 
God’s commandments. Thus saints get good by God’s judgments on sinners, 


22 Remove from me reproach and contempt ; 
For I have kept thy testimonies. 


Here, First. David prays against the reproach and contempt of men, that 
they might be removed, or, as the word is, rolled from off him. This intimates 
that they lay 2pon him, and neither his greatness nor his goodness could secure 
him from beng libelled and lampooned. Some despised him, and endeavoured 
to make him mean; others reproached him, and endeayoured to make him 
odious. It has often been the lot of those that do well to be ill spoken of. It 
intimates, that they lay heavy upon him; hard words indeed, and foul words 
break no bones, and yet they are very grievous toa tender and ingenuous spirit. 
Therefore David prays, Lord, remove them from me, that I may not be thereby 


God hath all men’s hearts 
and tongues in his hand, and can silence lying lips, and raise up a good name 
that is trodden into the dust. To him we may appeal as the asserter of right, 
and avenger of wrong; and may depend on his promise that he will clear up 

he light, Ps. xxxvii. 6. Roprendh and contempt may 
humble us and do us good, and then it shall be removed, 

Secondly. He pleads his constant adherence to the word and way of God; 
“for I have kept thy testimonies.” He not only pleads his innoceney, that he 
was unjustly censured, but, 1. That he was jeered for well-doing. He was 
despise ine | abused for his strictness and zeal in religion; so that it was for 
God’s name’s sake that he suffered reproach, and therefore he could with the 
more assurance beg of God to eppeas for him, The reproach of God’s people 
if it be not rermoved now, it will be turned into the greater honour dtortly 
2. That he was not jeered out of yell dole. Lord, remove it from me, “for 
I have kept thy testimonies” notwithstan ed If in a day of trial we still 
retain our integrity, we may be sure it will end well. 


23 Princes also did sit amd speak against me: 
But thy servant did meditate in thy statutes. 


See here, First. How David was *bused even by great men, that should 
have known better his character and his case, and have been more generous, 
“Princes did sit,’—sit in council, sit in judgment,—“ and speak against me.” 
What even princes say is not always right; but it is sad when judgment is 
thus turned to wormwood,—when those that should be the protectors of the 
innocent are their betrayers. Herein David was a type of Christ; for they 
Ww oe the princes of this world that vilified and crucified the Lord of glory, 
1 Cor. ii. 8. 

Secondly. What method he took to make himself easy under these abuses. 
He meditated in God’s statutes, went on in his duty, and did not regard them; 
as a deaf man he heard not. When they spoke against him he found that in 
the word of God which spoke for him, and spoke comfort to him, and then 
none of these things moved him. They that have pleasure in communion with 
God may easily despise the censures of men, even of princes. 


24 Thy testimonies also ave my delight 
And my counsellors. 


Here David explains his meditating in God’s statutes, ver. 23, which was of 
such use to him when princes sat and spoke against him, 

First. Did the afHliction make him sad, the word of God comforted him, and 
was his delight, more his delight than any of the pleasures either of court or 
are of city or country. Sometimes it proves that the comforts of the word 
of God are most pleasant to a gracious soul then when other comforts are 
embittered. 

Secondly. Did it perplex him,—was he at a loss what to do when the princes 
spoke against him? God’s statutes were his counsellors, and they counselled 
him to bear it patiently, and commit his cause to God. God’s testimonies will 
be the best counsellors, both to princes and private persons. ‘They are the men 
of my counsel,’ so the word is. There is more safety and satisfaction in con- 
sulting them than in the multitude of other counsellors. Observe here, those 
that would have God’s testimonies to be their delight must take them for 
their counsellors, and be advised by them. And let those who take them for 
their counsellors in close walking take them for their delight in comfortable 


walking. 
4. DALETH. 
25 My soul cleaveth unto the dust : 
Quicken thou me according to thy word. 


Here is, First. David’s complaint. We would have thought his soul soaring 
to heaven; but he saith himself, My soul not only rolls in the dust, but cleaves 
to the dust, which is a complaint either, 1. Of his corruptions,—his inclination 
to the world and the body,—both which are dust, and that which follows upon 
it, a deadness to holy duties; when he would do good evil is present with him, 
God spoke Adam not only mortal, but sinful, when he said, “ Dust thou art,” 
Gen. iii. 19. Dayid’s complaint here is like St. Paul’s, of a body of death he 
carried about with him. The remainders of indwelling corruption are a very 
grievous burthen to a gracious soul. Or, 2. Of his afflictions, either trouble 
of mind or outward trouble; ‘‘ Without were fightings, within were fears,” and 
both together brought him even to the dust of death, Ps. xxii. 15, and his soul 
clave inseparably to it. : 4 

Secondly. His petition for relief, and his ples to enforce that petition; 
© Quicken thou me pecording to thy word.” By thy providence put life into 
my affairs, by thy grace put life into my affections, cure me of my spiritual 
deadness, and make me lively in my devotion. Note, When we find ourselves 
dull, we must go to God, and beg of him to quicken us. He has an eye to God’s 
word as a means of uickening ; for the words which God speaks they are spirit, 
and they are life to those that receive them; and as an encouragement to ho 
that God would quicken them, having promised grace and comfort to all 4 
saints, and to David in particular. God’s word must be our guide and plea in 
every prayer. 


26 I have declared my ways, and thou heardest me: 
Teach me thy statutes. 

27 Make me to understand the way of thy precepts : 
So shall I talk of thy wondrous works. 


Here is, First. The great intimacy and freedom that had been between 
David and his God. David had opened his case. ebence his very heart to 
God; “Ihave declared my ways,” and acknowledge thee in them all, have 
taken thee along with me in all my designs and enterprises. Thus Jephthah 
uttered all his words, and Hezekiah spread his letters, before the Lord. “I 
have declared my ways,” that is, my wants, and burthens, and troubles I meet 
with in my way; or my sins, my byways. I have made an ingenuous confession 
of them, “and thou heardest me,” heardest me patiently all I had to say, and 
tookedst cognizance of my case. It is an yospeeceie comfort to a gracious 
soul to think with what tenderness all its complaints are received by a gracious 
God, 1 Jno. v. 14, 15. 

Secondly. David’s earnest desire of the continuance of that intimacy, not by 
visions and voices from heaven, but by the word and Spirit in an ordinary 
way; “Teach me thy statutes,” that is, “ Make me to understand the way of 
thy precepts.” When he knew God had heard his declaration of his ways, he 
doth not say, Now, Lord, tell me my lot, and let me know what the event 
will be; but, Now, Lord, tell me my duty, let me know what thou wouldest 
have me to do as the case stands. Note, Those that in all their ways acknow- 


anthor. From some expressions in it, and the miscellaneous 
character of its contents, it has been supposed by some that it was 
particularly intended for the instruction of the young. “The 
undefiled in the way” are those who walk in integrity. The 
writer varies his phraseology as much as possible, in order to 


enumerate all the forms of obedience and duty. : 7 
exix. 2. Kimchi says “testimonies” mean doctrines, which are, 
as it were, attested by such rites and ceremonies as circumcision, 
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Sabbath, the seventh year, the jubilee, &c. Piscator says, “ As well 
the laws of the Lord as his promises and threatenings.” 

cxix. 6. “He who does not keep the precepts,’ says Kimchi, 
“cannot but be ashamed when he considers and reads them.” : 

cexix. 11. “Thy word have I hid,” i.e., laid up as a treasure, “in 
mine heart.” 

exix. 23. Dathe says, ‘‘The sense of this verse and the next is, 
If my enemies take counsel together to destroy me, I meditate and 
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Apis God may pray in faith that he will direct their steps in the right way. 
And the surest way of keeping he our communion with God, is, by learning 
his statutes and walking intelligently in the way of his precepts: see 1 Jno. i. ay 
Thirdly. The good use he would make of this for the honour of God and the 
edification of others; Let me have a good understanding of the way of thy 
recepts, give me a clear, distinct, and methodical knowledge of Divine things, 
“so shall I talk” with the more assurance, and the more to the purpose, “of 
thy wondrous works.” We can talk with a better grace of God’s wondrous 
works, the wonders of providence, and especially the wonders of redeeming 
love, when we understand the way of God’s precepts, and walk in that way. 


28 My soul melteth for heaviness : 

Strengthen thou me according unto thy word. 
29 Remove from me the way of lying: 

And grant me thy law graciously. 


Here is, First. David’s remonstrance of his own griefs; “ My soul melteth 
for heaviness,” which is to the same purpose with ver. 25, “My soul cleaveth 
to the dust.” Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it to melt, to drop away 
like a candle that wastes. The penitent soul melts in sorrow for sin, and even 
the patient soul may melt in the sense of-afiliction, and it is then its interest to 
pour out its soul before God. 

Secondly. His request for God’s grace. 

1. That God would enable him to bear his affliction well, and graciousl 

* support him under it; “Strengthen thou me” with strength in my soul, 
‘according to thy word,” which, as the bread of life, strengthens man’s heart, 
to undergo whatever God is pleased to inflict. Strengthen me to do the duties, 
resist the temptations, and bear up under the burthens, of an afflicted state, 
that the spirit may not fail. “Strengthen me according to that word,’ 
Deu. xxxiii. 25, “ As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 

2. That God would keep him from using any unlawful indirect means for the 
extricating of himself out of his troubles; ver. 29, “ Remove from me the way 
of lying.” David was conscious to himself of a proneness to this sin. He 
had in a strait cheated Abimelech, 1 Sam. xxi. 2; and Achish, v. 13; and 
ch. xxvii. 10. Great difficulties are great temptations to palliate a lie with the 
colour of a pious fraud and a necessary self-defence, therefore David prays 
that God would prevent him from falling into this sin any more, lest he should 
settle in the way of it. A course of lying, of deceit, and dissimulation, is that 
which every good man dreads, and which we are all concerned to beg of God 
by his grace to keep us from. 

3. That he might always be under the conduct and protection of God’s 
government; “ Grant me thy law graciously ;” grant me that to keep me from 
the way of lying. David had the law written with his hand, for the king was 
obliged to transcribe a copy of it for his own use, Deu. xvii. 18, but he prays 
that he apiabt have it written in his heart, for then, and then only, we have it 
indeed, and to good purpose. Grant it me more and more. They that know 
and love the law of God cannot but desire to know it more, and love it better. 
Grant it me graciously; he begs it as a special token of God’s favour. Note, 
We ought to reckon God’s law a grant, a gift, an unspeakable gift; to value it 
and pray for it, and to give thanks for it accordingly, ‘The Divine code of 

institutes and precepts is indeed a charter of privileges; and God is truly 

gracious to those whom he makes gracious by giving them his law. 


30 I have chosen the way of truth: 
Thy judgments have I laid before me 

31 I have stuck unto thy testimonies : 
O Lorn, put me not to shame. 

32 I will run the way of thy commandments, 
When thou shalt enlarge my heart. 


First. That those who will make nr thing to purpose of their religion, 
must first make it their serious and deliberate choice. So David did, “I have 
chosen the way of truth.” Note, 1. The way of serious godliness is the way of 
truth; the principles it is founded on are principles of eternal truth, and it is the 
only true way to happiness. 2. We must therefore choose to walk in this way, 
not because we know no other way, but because we know no better; nay, we 
know no other safe and good way. ‘Let us choose that way for our way, which 
we will walk in, though it be narrow. 

Secondly. That those that have chosen the way of truth, must have a con- 
stant regard to the word of God as the rule of their walking. “ Thy judgments 
have I laid before me;” as he that learns to write lays his copy before him, 
that he may write according to it; as the workman lays his model and platform 
before him, that he may do his work exactly. As we must have the word in 
our heart by an habitual conformity to it, so we must have it in our eye by 
an actual regard to it upon all occasions, that we may walk accurately and 
by rule. : 

‘Thirdly. That those who make religion their choice and rule are likely to 
adhere to it faithfully. “Ihave stuck to thy testimonies” with an unchanged 
affection, and an natal resolution, stuck to them at all times, through all 
trials. I have chosen them, and therefore L have stuck to them. Note, The 
choosing Christian is likely to be the sticking Christian, when those that are 
Christians by chance tack about if the wind turn. Pe 

Fourthly. hat those that stick to the word of God may in faith expect and 
pray for acceptance with God; for David means that when he begs, Lord, 
put me not to shame;” that is, never leave me to do that by which I shall shame 
myself, and do not thou reject my services, which will put me to the greatest 
confusion. 

Fitthly. That the more comfort God gives us, the more duty he expects 
from us, ver. 32. Here we have, 1. His resolution to yo on vigorously in 
religion, “I will run the way of thy commandments.” Those that are going 
to ororetéd should make haste thither, and be still pressing forward. It 
concerns us to redeem time, and take pains and go on in our business with 
cheerfulness; we then run the way of our duty when we are ready to it, and 

leasant in it, and lay aside every weight, Heb, xii. 1, 2. His de endence upon 
God for grace to do so. I shall then abound in thy work, “ when thou shalt 
enlarge my heart.” God, by his Spirit, eniarnes the hearts of his i Sad when 
he gives them wisdom, for that is called “largeness of heart,” 1 Kin. iv. 29, 
when he sheds abroad the love of God in the heart, and puts gladness there. 
The joy of our Lord should be oil to the wheels of our obedience. 


5. HE. 


83 Teach me, 0 Lorp, the way of thy statutes ; : 
And I shall keep it wnéo the end. 


NN ee 


think upon thy law; for this teaches me so to order my life, that not 

even my enemy shall find anything in me to reprove, or which he 
can turn to my hurt.” : 
exix. 24, “Not only doT 

» Lord’s testimonies, Bes I seek 

unsel, my chosen advisers.’ : 

_- exix. 23, This verse is explained in two ways: either, “I am 

brought exceedingly low by adflliction, and I pray thee to restore 


alise pleasure and enjoyment in the 
wisdom from them as my men of 


34 Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law ; 
Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart. 


Here, First. David prays earnestly that God himself would be his teacher 
He had prophets, and wise men, and priests about him, and was himself wel 
instructed in the law of God, yet he begs to be taught of God, as knowing that 
none teacheth like him, Job xxxvi. 22. Observe here, 1. What he desires to 
be taught. Not the notions or language of God’s statutes, but the way of them, 
the way of applying them to myself, and governing myself by them; teach me 
the way of my duty which thy statutes prescribe, and in every doubtful case 
let me know what thou wouldest have me to do; let me hear the word 
behind me saying, “This is the way, walk in it,” Tsa, xxx. 21. 2. How he 
desires to be taught. In such a way as no man could teach him; “ Lord, give 
me understanding.” As the God of nature he has given us intellectual powers 
and faculties; but here we are taught to pray, that as the God of grace he 
would give us to use those powers and faculties about the great things which 
belong to our peace, which, through the corruption of our nature, we are 
averse to. “Give me understanding,” that is, an enlightened understanding, 
for it is as good have no understanding at all as not have it sanctified, Nor 
will the spirit of revelation in the word answer the end, unless we have the 
spirit of wisdom in the heart. This is that which we are indebted to Christ 
for ; “ for the Son of God is come, and hath given us understanding,” } Jno. vy. 20. 

Secondly. He promiseth faithftwly that he would be a good scholar. If God 
would teach him, he was sure that he should learn to good purpose; “1 shall 
keep thy law,” which I shall never do unless I be taught of God, and which 
that I may do is the reason why I desire so earnestly to be taught. If God by 
his Spirit give us a right and good understanding, we shall be, 1, Constant in 
our obedience ; “I shall keep it to the end,” to the end of my life, which will be 
the surest proof of sincerity. It will not avail the traveller to keep the way 
for a while, if he do not keep it to the end of his journey. 2. Cordial in our 
obedienceg “I shall observe it with my whole heart,” that is, with pleasure and 
delight, and with vigour and resolution. That way that the whole heart goes 
the whole man goes, and that should be the way of God’s commandments, for 
the keeping of them is the whole of man. 


35 Make me to go in the path of thy commandments ; 
For therein do I delight. 

36 Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, 
And not to covetousness. 


He had before prayed to God to enlighten his understanding, that he might 
know his duty, and not mistake concerning it; here he prays to God to bow 
his will, and quicken the active powers of his soul, that he might do his duty ; 
for “it is God that works in us both to will and to do,” as well as to under- 
stand what is good, Phil. ii. 13. Both the good head and the good heart are 
from the good grace of God, and both are necessary to every good work, 
Observe here, 

First. The grace he prays for. 1, That God would make him able to do his 
duty; “ Make me to go,” strengthen me for every goud work. Since we are 
not sufficient of ourselves, our dependence must be upon the grace of God, 
for from him all our sufficiency is. God puts his Spirit within us, and so 
causeth us to walk in his statutes, #ze. xxxvi. 27, and this is that which David 
here begs, 2. That God would make him willing to do it, and would by his 
grace subdue the aversion he naturally had to it; “Incline my heart to thy 
testimonies,” that is, to those things which thy testimonies prescribe; not 
only make me willing to do my duty as that which I must do, and therefore 
am concerned to make the best of, but make me desirous to do my duty as 
that which is agreeable to the new nature, and really advantageous to me, 
Duty is then done with delight, when the heart is inclined to it. It is God’s 
grace that inclines us, and the more backward we find ourselves to it the 
more earnest we must be for that grace. 

Secondly. The sin he prays against, and that is covetousness; “ Incline my 
heart to keep thy testimonies,” and restrain and mortify the inclination there 
is in me to covetousness. ‘That is u sin which stands opposed to all God’s 
testimonies, for the love of money is such a sin as is the root of much sin, of 
all sin. ‘Those therefore that would have the love of God rooted in them, 
must get the love of the world rooted out of them, for the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God. See in what way God deals with men, not by 
compulsion, but he draws with the cords of a man, working in them an ineli- 
nation to that which is good and an aversion to that which is evil. 

Thirdly. His plea to enforce this prayer; Lord, bring me to and keep me 
“in the way of thy commandments, for therein do I delight,” and therefore I 
pray thus earnestly for grace to walk inthat way. Thou that hast wrought 
in me this delight in the way of thy commandments, wilt thou not work in me 
an ability to walk in them, and so crown thine own work? 


37 Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity ; 
And quicken thou me in thy way. 


Here, First. David prays for restraining grace, that he might be prevented 
and kept back from that which would hinder him in the way of his duty; 
“Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity.” The honours, pleasures, and 
profits of the world are the vanities, the aspeet and prospect of which draws 
multitudes away from the paths of religion and godliness. The eye, when 
fastened on these, infects the heart with the love of them, and so it is alienated 
from God and Divine things; and therefore, as we ought to make a covenant 
with our eyes, and lay a charge upon them, that they shall not wander after, 
much less fix upon, that which is dangerous, Job xxxi. 1, 80 we ought to pray 
that God by his providence would keep vanity out of our sight, and that by 
his grace he ‘a dntd keep us from being enamoured with the sight of it. 

dly. He prays for constraining grace, that he might not only be kept 
from every thing that would obstruct bis progress heavenward, but might have 
that grace which was necessary to forward him in that progress; ‘‘ Quicken 
thou me in thy way;” quicken me to redeem time, to improve opportunity, to 
press forward, and to do every duty with liveliness and fervency of spirit. 
Bebolding vanity deadens us, and slackens our pace. ; A traveller that stands 
gazing upon every object that presents itself to his view, will not rid ground, 
but if our eyes be kept from that which would divert us, our hearts will kept 
to that which will excite us. 


88 Stablish thy word unto thy servant, 
Who is devoted to thy fear 


Here is, First. The character of a good man, which is the work of God's 
grace inhim. He is God’s servant, subject to his law, and employed in his 
work, that is, devoted to his fear, given up to his direction and dispose, and 


me;” or, “I am at the point of death, do thou raise me again to 
life.’ On the whole we prefer the first explanation. F 

exix, 28. The sense is, “ My soul melts away because of grief; 
restore me according to thy word.” The same idea is conveyed as 
in verse 25, 

exix. 32. For “when” some understand “because,” and others 
“and then.” The Syriac version is, “I have walked in the way of 
thy precepts, for thou hust made me glad.” The Greek po Latin 
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taken up with high thoughts of him, and all those acts of devotion which have 
a tendency to his glory. ‘hose are truly God’s servants, that, though they 
have their infirmities and defects, yet are sincerely devoted to the fear of God, 
and have all their affections and motions governed by that fear; they are 
engaged and addicted to religion. rs 

Secondly. The confidence that a good man has towards God in dependence 
upon the word of his grace to him. They that are God’s servants may in 
faith, and with humble boldness, pray that God would establish his word to 
them; that is, that he would fulfil his promises to them in due time, and in the 
meantime give them an assurance that they shall be fulfilled. What God has 
promised we must pray for; we need not be so griping as to ask more; we 
need not be so modest as to ask less. 


39 Turn away my reproach which I fear : 
For thy judgments are good. 


Here, First. David prays against reproach, as before, ver. 22, David was 
conscious to himself that he had done that which might give occasion to the 
enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, which would blemish his own reputation 
and turn to the dishonour of his family; now he prays that God, who has all 
men’s hearts and tongues in his hands, would be pleased to prevent this, to 
deliver him from all his transgressions, that he might not be the reproach of 
the foolish, which he feared, Ps. xxxix. 8. Or, he means that reproach which 
his enemies unjustly loaded him with. Let their lying lips be put to silence. 

Secondly. He pleads the goodness of God’s judgments; Lord, thou sittest in 
the throne, and thy judgments are right and good, just and kind to those that 
ure wronged, and therefore to thee I appeal from the unjust and unkind 
censures of men. It is a small thing to pe Javece of man’s judgment, while 
he that judgeth us is the Lord. Or thus, Thy word and ways, and thy holy 
religion, are very good, but the reproaches cast on me will fall on them; 
therefore, Lord, turn them away; let not religion be wounded through my side. 


40 Behold, I have longed after thy precepts : 
Quicken me in thy righteousness. 


Here, First. David professeth the ardent affection he had to the word of 
jod; “i have longed after thy precepts ;” not only loved them, and delighted 
in what I have already attained, but I have earnestly desired to know them 
more, and do them better, and am still pressing forward towards perfection. 
Tastes of the sweetness of God’s precepts will but set us a longing after a 
more intimate acquaintance with them. He appeals to God concerning this 
passionate desire after his precepts; Behold, I have thus loved, thus longed; 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I am thus afflicted. 

Secondly. He prays for grace to enable him to answer this profession. Thou 
that hast wrought in me this languishing desire, put life into me that I may 
prosecute it; “onicken me in thy righteousness,” in thy righteous ways, 
according to thy righteous promise. Where God hath wrought to will, he 
will work to do; and where he hath wrought to desire, he will satisfy the 


desire. 
6. VAU. 
41 Let thy mercies come also unto me, O Lorn, 
Even thy salvation, according to thy word. 
42 So shall I have wherewith to answer him that reproach- 
For I trust in thy word. [eth me: 


Here is, First. David’s prayer for the salvation of the Lord. Lord, thou art 
my saviour, | am miserable in myself, and thou only canst make me happy, 
- he thy salvation come to me.” Hasten temporal salvation to me from my 
present distresses; and hasten me to the eternal salvation, by giving me the 
necessary qualifications for it, and the comfortable pledges and foretastes of it. 

Secondly. David’s dependence upon the grace and promise of God for that 
salvation. These are the two pillars on which our hope is built, and they will 
not fail us. 1. ‘he grace of God; “ Let thy mercies come, even thy salvation.” 
Our salvation must be attributed purely to God’s mercy, and not to any merit 
of our own. Eternal life must be expected as “the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” Jude 21. Lord, 1 have by faith thy mercies in view; let me by prayer 
yrevail to have them come to me. 2. The promise of God. Let it come 
‘according to thy word,” thy word of promise; “I trust in thy word,” and 
therefore may expect the performance of the promise. We are not only 
allowed to trust in God’s word, but our trusting in it is the condition of our 
benefit by it. : : 

Thirdly. David's expectation of the good assurance which that grace and 
promise of God would give him; “So shall I have wherewith to answer him 
that reproacheth me” for my confidence in God, as if it would deceive me. 
When God saves those out of their troubles that trusted in him, he effectually 
silenceth those who would have shamed that counsel of the poor, Ps. xiv. 6. 
And their reproaches will be for ever silenced when the salvation of the saints 
is completed. Then it will appear beyond dispute that it was not in yain to 
trust in God. 


43 And take not the word of truth utterly out of my mouth ; 
For I have hoped in thy judgments. 

44 So shall I keep thy law continually 
For ever and ever. 


Here is, First. David’s humble petition for the tongue of the learned, that he 
might know how to speak a word in season for the glory of God: ‘Take not 
the word of truth utterly out of my mouth.” He means, Lord, let the word of 
truth be always in my mouth; let me have that wisdom and courage which is 
necessary to enable me both to use my knowledge for the instruction of others, 


and, like the good householder, to bring out of my treasury things new and old; | 


and to make profession of my faith whenever I am called to it. We have need 
to pray to God, that we may never be either afraid or ashamed to own his 
truths and ways, nor deny him before men. David found he was sometimes at 
a loss, the word of truth was not so ready to him as it should have been; but 
he prays, Lord, let it not be taken utterly from me; let me always have so 
much of it at hand as will be necessary to the due discharge of my duty. 
Secondly. His humble profession of the heart of the upright, without which 
the tongue of the learned, however it may be serviceable to others, will stand us 
in no stead. 1. David professeth his confidence in God: Lord, make me ready and 
mighty in the Scriptures, for I have ain in those judgments of thy mouth, and 
if they be not at hand my support and defence are departed from me. 2. He 
professeth his resolution to adhere to his duty in the strength of God’s grace; 


“So shall I keep thy law continually.” If 1 have thy word not only in my heart, | 


bunt in my mouth, I shall do all I should do, stand complete in thy whole will, 
Thus shall “the man of God be perfect, thoroughly furnished for every good 
word and work,” 2 Zim. iii. 17; Col. iii. 16. Observe how he resolves to keep 
God’s law, Ist. Continually without trifling. God must be served in a constant 
course of obedience every day, and all the day long. 2nd. For ever and ever 
without backsliding ; we must never be weary of well-doing. If we serve him 
to the end of our time on earth, we shall be serving him in heaven to the 
endless ages of eternity; so shall we keep his law for ever and ever. Or thus, 
Lord, let me have the word of truth in my mouth, that [ may commit that 
sacred depositum to the rising generation, (2 Tim. ii. 22,) and by them it may be 
transmitted to succeeding ages; so shall thy law be kept for ever and ever, 
that is, from one generation to another; according to that promise, Jsa. lix. 21, 
be ot thy mouth shall not depart out of the mouth of thy seed, nor thy 
seed's seed. 


45 And I will walk at liberty : 
For I seek thy precepts. 
46 I will speak of thy testimonies also before kings, 
And will not be ashamed. 
47 And J will delight myself in thy commandments, 
Which I have loved. 
48 My hands also will I lift up unto thy commandments, 
which I have loved ; 
And I will meditate in thy statutes. 


We may observe in these verses 

First. What David experienced of an affection to the law of God; “I seek 
thy precepts,” ver. 45; I desire to know and do my duty, and consult thy word 
accordingly ; I do all Lcan to understand what the will of the Lord is, and to 
discover the intimations of his mind. “I seek thy precepts,” for 1 have loved 
them, ver. 47, and again, ver. 48. I not only Five consent to them as good, but 
take complacency in them as good for me. ll that love God love his govern- 
ment, and therefore love all his commandments. 

Secondly. What he expected from this. Five things he promiseth himself 
here in the strength of God’s grace: 

1, That he should be free and easy in his duty; “TI will walk at liberty,” 
freed from that which is evil, not hampered with the fetters of my own corrup- 
tions, and free to that which is good, doing it not by constraint, but willingly. 
The service of sin is perfect slavery, the service of God is perfect liberty. 
Licentiousness is bondage to the greatest of tyrants, conscientiousness is free- 
dom to the meanest of prisoners, Jno. viii. 32, 36; Lu. i. 74, 75. 

2. That he should be bold and courageous in his duty; “I will speak of thy 
testimonies also before kings.” Before David came to the crown, kings were 
sometimes his judges, as Saul and Achish; but if he were called before them to 
give a reason of the hope that was in him, he would speak of God’s testimonies, 
and profess to build his hope upon them, and make them his council, his guards, 
his crown, his all. We must never be afraid to own our religion, though it 
should expose us to the wrath of kings, but speak of it as that which we will 
live and die by, like the three children before Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iii. 16; 
Acts iv. 20. After David came to the crown, kings were sometimes his com- 
panions, they visited him, and he returned their visits; but he did not in com- 
plaisance to them talk of every thing but his religion, for fear of affronting 
them, and making his converse uneasy to them. No, God’s testimonies shall be 
the principal subject of his discourse with the kings, not only to shew that he 
was not ashamed of his religion, but to instruct them in it, and bring them over 
toit. It is good for kings to hear of God’s testimonies, and it will adorn the 
conversation of princes themselves to speak of them, 

3. That he should be cheerful and pleasant in his duty; ver. 47, “I will 
delight myself in thy commandments,” in conversing with them, in conforming 
to them; I will never be so well pleased with myself, as when 1 do that which 
is pleasing to God. The more delight we take in the service of God, the nearer 
we come to the perfection we should aim at. 

4. That he should be diligent and vigorous in his duty. “I will lift up my 
hands to thy commandments,” which notes not only a vehement desire towards 
them, (Ps. exliii. 6,) L will lay hold of them as one afraid of missing them, or 
letting them go, but a close application of mind to the observance of them; 
I will lay my hands to the command, not only praise it, but practise it; nay, 
I will lift up my hands to it, that is, I will put forth all the strength I have to 
doit. The hands that hang down through sloth and discouragement shall be 
lifted up, Heb. xii. 12. 

5. That he should be thoughtful and considerate in his duty; ver. 48, “I will 
meditate in thy statutes,” not only entertain myself with thinking of them as 
matters of speculation, but contrive how I may observe them in the best 
manner. By this it will appear that we truly love God’s commandments, if we 
apply both our minds and our hands to them. 


7. ZAIN. 
49 Remember the word unto thy servant, 
Upon which thou hast caused me to hope. 


Two things David here pleads with God in prayer for that mercy and 
piager Shia he hoped for, according to the word by which his requests were 
guided: 4 4 

First. That God had given him the promise on which he hoped. Lord, I 
desire no more but that thou wouldst “ remember thy word unto thy servant,” 
and “do as thou hast said:” see 1 Chr. xvii. 23. Thou art wise, and therefore 
wilt perfect what thou hast purposed, and not change thy counsel; thou art 
faithful, and therefore wilt perform what thou hast promised, and not break 
thy word. Those that make God’s promises their portion may with humble 
boldness make them their plea. Lord, is not that the word which thou hast 
spoken, and wilt thou not make it good? Gen. xxxii. 9; Ha. xxxiii. 12. 

Secondly. That God who had given him the promise in the word, had by his 
grace wrought in him a hope in that promise, and enabled him to depend upon 
it, and had raised his expectations of great things from it. Hath God kindled 
in us desires towards spiritual blessings more than towards ri temporal good 
things, and will he not be so kind as to satisfy those desires? Hath he filled us 
with hopes of those blessings, and will he not be so just as to accomplish these 
hopes? He that did by his Spirit work faith in us will, according to our faith, 
work for us, and will not disappoint us. 


50 This 7s my comfort in my affliction : 
For thy word hath quickened me. 


versions are, “I ran in the way of thy commandments, when thou 
didst enlarge my heart.” The Chaldee agrees with the English. 

exix. 36. The word rendered “covetousness” rather means 
extortion, or unjust gain. The Syriac for the same is rendered 
“fables” in Walton’s Polyglott, but may signify “gifts,” ie., 
bribes, and so we explain it. 

exix. 38. This verse may be thus rendered: “Confirm unto thy 
servant thy word which is to thy fear;” i.e., confirm unto thy servant 
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the promise thou hast given to the fear of thee. The Syriac 
translates, ‘Confirm thy word to thy servant that feareth thee.” 
The Prayer-book version, “O stablish thy word in thy servant, that 
I may fear thee,” is objectionable on more accounts than one. God 
has spoken his word of promise and grace to them that fear him. _ 
exix. 43. Instead of “utterly” some critics think “exceedingly” 
is meant, and hence paraphrase somewhat in this way: “and take 
not from my mouth the word which is exceedingly true.” : 
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Here is David’s experience of benefit by the word. 

_ First. As a means of his sanctification. ‘Thy word hath quickened me;” 
it made me alive when I was dead in sin, it has many a time made me lively 
when I was dead in duty. It bas quickened me to that which is good when I 
was backward and averse to it; and it has quickened me in that which is good 
when | was cold and indifferent. 

Secondly. Therefore as a means of his consolation, then when he was in 
affliction, and needed something to support him; Because thy word has quick- 
ened me at other times, it has comforted me then. The word of God has much 
in it that speaks comfort in affliction, but those only may apply it to themselves 
who have experienced in some measure the quickening power of the word. If 
through grace it make us holy, there is enough in it to make us easy, in all 
conditions, under all events. 


51 The proud have had me greatly in derision: 
Yet have I not declined from thy law. 


David here tells, and it will be of use to us to know it, 

First. That he had been jeered for his religion. Though he was a man of 
honour, a man of great prudence, and had done eminent services to his country, 
yet, because he was a devout, conscientious man, “the proud had him greatly 
in derision.” They ridiculed him, bantered him, and did all they could to expose 
him to contempt; Ri laughed at him for his praying, and called it cant; for 
his seriousness, and called it mopishness; for his strictness, and called it need- 
less preciseness. They were the proud that sat in the scorner’s seat, and valued 
themselves by it. 

Secondly. That ret he had not been jeered out of his religion. They have 
done all they could to make me quit it for shame, but none of these things 
move me; “I have not declined from thy law” for all this. But “if this be to 
be vile,” (as he said when Michal had him greatly in derision) “I will be yet 
more vile.” He not only had not quite forsaken the law, but had not so much 
as declined from it, We must never baulk any duty, nor let slip an opportunity 
of doing good, for fear of the reproach of men or their revilings. The traveller 
gore on his way though the dogs bark at him. Those can bear but little for 

hrist that cannot bear a hard word for him. 


52 I remembered thy judgments of old, O Lorn ; 
And have comforted myself, 


‘ When David was derided for his godliness, he not only held fast his integrity, 
ut, 
First. He comforted himself. He not only bore reproach, but bore it cheer- 
fully ; it did not disturb his peace, nor break in upon the repose of his spirit in 
God. It was a comfort to him to think that it was for God’s sake that he bore 
reproach, and that his worst enemies could find no occasion against him, save 
only in the matters of his God, Dan. vi. 5. They that are derided for their 
adherence to God’s law may comfort themselves with this, that the reproach 
of Christ will prove, in the end, greater riches to them than the treasures of 


Egypt. 

Secondly. That which he comforted himself with was the remembrance of 
God’s judgments of old, that is, the providences of God concerning his people 
formerly, both in merey to them, and in justice against their persecutors. God’s 
judgments of old, in our own early days, and in the days of our fathers, are to 

e remembered by us for our comfort and encouragement in the way of God, 
for he is still the same. 


53 Horror hath taken hold upon me 
Because of the wicked that forsake thy law. 


Here is, First. The character of wicked people; he means those that are 
openly and grossly wicked; They forsake thy law. Every sin is a transgression 
of tlie law, but a course and way of wilful and avowed sin is downright for- 
saking it and throwing it off. 

Secondly. The impression which the wickedness of the wicked made upon 
David. It fighionea him, it put him into an amazement. He trembled to think 
of the dishonour thereby done to God, the gratification thereby given to Satan, 
and the mischiefs thereby done to the souls of men. He dreaded the conse- 
quences of it, both to the sinners themselves, and cried out, “ O gather not my 
soul with sinners, let mine enemy be as the wicked,”—and to the interests of 
God’s kingdom among men, which he was hereby afraid would be sunk and 
ruined. He doth not say, “Horror has taken hold on me,” because of their 
cruel designs against me, but because of the contempt they put on God and his 
law. Sin is a monstrous horrible thing in the eyes of all that are sanctified, 
Jer, v. 30; xxiii. 14; Hos. vi. 10; Jer. ii. 12. 


54 Thy statutes have been my songs 
In the house of my pilgrimage. 


Here is, First. David’s state and condition. He was “in the honse of his 
pilgrimage ;” which may be understood either as his peculiar trouble,—he was 
often tossed and hurried, and forced to fly,—or as his lot in common with all. 
This world is the house of our pilgrimage, the house in which we are pilgrims; 
it is our tabernacle, it is our inn, we must confess ourselves strangers and 

ilgrims upon earth, that are not at home here, nor must be here long. Even 
David's 74 Hs is but the house of his pilgrimage. 

Secondly. His comfort in this state. “Thy statutes have been my songs,” 
with which I here entertain myself, as travellers use to divert the thoughts 
of their weariness, and take off something of the tediousness of their journey, 
by singing a pleasant song now and then. David was the sweet singer of Israel, 
and here we are told whence he fetched his songs, Tt were all borrowed from 
the word of God; God’s statutes were as familiar to him as the songs which a 
man useth to sing, and he conversed with them in his pilgrimage solitudes. 

‘hey were as pleasant to him as songs, and put gladness into his heart, more 
than they have that chant to the sound of the viol, Am. vi. 5. Is any afflicted 
then? Let him sing over God’s statutes, and try if he cannot so sing away 
sorrow, Ps. cxxxviil. 5, 


55 I have remembered thy name, O Lorp, in the night, 
And have kept thy law 
56 This I had, 


Because I kept thy precepts. 


Here is, First. The converse David l.ad with the word of God. He kept it in 


mind, and upon every occasion he called it to mind. God’s name is the discover 
he ath made of himself tu us in and by his word. ‘This is his memorial unto 


generations, and therefore we should always keep it in memory; remember it 
in the night, upon a waking bed, when we are communing with our own hearts, 
When others were sleeping David was remembering God’s name, and by con- 
ning that lesson increasing his acquaintance with it; in the night of afiliction 
this he called to mind. 

Secondly. The conscience he made of conforming to it. The due remem- 
brance of God’s name, which is pretixed to his law, will have a great influence 
upon our observance of the law, “I remembered thy name in the night,” and 
therefore was careful to keep thy law all day. How comfortable will it be in 
the retlection, if our own hearts can witness for us, that we have thus remem- 
bered God's name, and kept his law! 

Thirdly. The advantage he got by it; ver. 56, “ This I had, because I kept 
thy precepts.” Some understand this indefinitely : “This I had,” that is, I had 
that which satisfied me, | had every thing that is comfortable, “ because | kept 
shy precepts.” Note, All that have made a business of religion will own that 
it has turned to a good account, and they have been unspeakable gainers by it. 
Others refer it to what goes panedinest: before, ‘1 had the comfort of keeping 
thy law because I kept it.’ Note, God’s work is its own wages. A heart to 
obey the will of God is a most valuable reward of obedience; and the more we 
do, the more we may do, and shall do, in the service of God. ‘Vhe branch that 
beareth fruit is made more fruitful, Jno. xv. 2, 


8. CHETH. 
57 Thou art my portion, O Lorp: 
I have said that I would keep thy words. 


We may hence gather the character of a godly man. 

First. He makes the favour of God his felicity: ‘‘ Thou art my portion, O 
Lord.” Others place their happiness in the wealth and honours of this world; 
their portion is in this life; they look no farther, they desire no more; these are 
their good things, Lu. xvi. 25; but all that are sanctified take the Lord for the 
pea of their inheritance and their cup, and nothing less will satisty them. 

avid can appeal to God in this matter: ‘Lord, thou knowest that I have 
chosen thee for my portion, and depend upon thee to make me happy.’ 

Secondly. He makes the law of God his rule: “ Lhave said that | would keep 
thy words ;” and what I have said, by thy grace I will do, and will abide by it 
to the end. Note, Those that take God for their portion must take him tor 
their Prince, and swear allegiance to him; and, having promised to keep his 
word, we must often put ourselves in mind of our promise, Ps. xxxix. 1. 


58 I intreated thy favour with my whole heart: 
Be merciful unto me according to thy word, 


David, having in the foregoing verse reflected upon his covenants with God, 
here reflects upon his prayers to God, and renews his petition. Observe, 

First. What he prayed for. Having taken God for his portion, he intreated 
his favour, as one that knew he had forfeited it, was unworthy of it, and yet 
undone without it, but for ever happy if he could obtain it. We cannot demand 
God’s favour as a debt, but must be humble supplicants for it, that God will not 
only be reconciled to us, but accept us, and smile upon us. He prays, “ Be 
merciful to me,” in the forgiveness of what 1 have done amiss, and in giving me 
grace to do better for the future. 

Secondly. How he prayed. ‘* With his whole heart;” as one that knew how 
to value the blessing he prayed for. ‘The gracious soul is entirely set upon the 
favour of God, and is therefore importunate for it: “1 will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.” : 

Thirdly. What he pleaded. The promise of God; “ Be merciful to me accord- 
ing to thy word.” I desire thy mercy promised, and depend upon the promise 
for it. ‘ney that are governed by the precepts of the word, and are resolved 
to keep them, (ver. 57,) may plead the promises of the word, and take the 
comfort of them. 


59 I thought on my ways, 

And turned my feet unto thy testimonies. 
60 I made haste, and delayed not 

To keep thy commandments. 


David had said he would keep God’s word, ver. 57, and it was well said. Now 
here he tells us how and in what method he pursued that resolution. 

First. He thought on his ways. He apr ied beforehand what he should do, 
pondering the path of his feet, Pr. iv. 26, that he might walk surely, and tot 
at all adventures. He thought after what he had done, retlected upon his life 

ast, and recollected the paths he had walked in, and the steps he had taken. 

he word signifies a fixed, abiding thought. Some make it an allusion to those 
that work embroidery, that are very exact and careful to cover the least flaw ; 
or to those that cast accounts, Reckon with yourselves, What do 1 owe? what 
am lI worth? I thought not on my wealth, as the covetous man, /s. xlix. 11 
but on my ways; not what I have, but what Ido; because what we do will 
follow us into another world, when what we have must be left behind. ea 
are critical enough in their remarks upon other people’s ways that never thin 
of their own; but let every man prove his own work. : 

Secondly. He turned his feet to God’s testimonies. He determined to make 
the word of God his rule, and to walk by that rule. He turned from the 
bypaths to which he had turned aside, and returned to God’s testimonies ; he 
turned not only his eye to them, but his feet; his affections to the love of God's 
word, and his conversation to the practice of it. ‘The bent and inclination of 
his soul was towards God’s testimonies, and his conversation was governed by 
them. Penitent reflections must produce pious resolutions. 

Thirdly. He did this presently and without demur; ver. 60, “1 made haste 
and delayed not.” When we are under convictions of sin, we must strike while 
the iron is hot, and not think to defer the prosecution of them, as Felix did, to a 
more convenient season. When we are called to duty we must lose no time, 
but set about it to-day while it is called to-day. ’ ; 

Now this account David here gives of himself may refer either to his constant 
practice every day,—he reflected on his ways at night, directed his feet to God's 
testimonies in the morning, and what his hand found to do that_was good he did 
it without delay; or it may refer to his first acquaintance with God and religicn, 
when he began to throw off the vanity of childhood and youth, and to remember 
his Creator. That blessed change was by the grace of God thus wrought. 
Note, 1. Conversion begins in serious consideration, #ze. xviii, 28; Lu. xv. 17. 
2. Consideration must end in a sound conversion. ‘To what puspoen have 
we thovght on our ways it we do not turn our feet with all speed to God's 
testimonies ? 


61 The bands of the wicked have robbed me: 
But 1 have not forgotten thy law. 


exix. 45. For “at liberty” the margin has “at large,” and in 
either case the words mean “without anxiety,” or with a quiet and 
mind. “Will” here should be translated “ shall.” 

exix, 46. It is quite superfluous to gather from this verse that the 

yin was written under the Maccabees, and that King Antiochus 

piphanes is alluded to. We should rather infer from it that the 
writer was not himself a king; even this, however, is not necessary. 

_ exix. 48. The Syriac version adds here the words, “ and I will 


ae 


” 


rejoice in thy truth.” To lift up the hands to the commandments is 
equivalent to stretching out the hands to take hold of them. 

exix, 49. For “upon which” we may translate “because,” and 
this seems preferable. 

exix. 52. “ Thy judgments of old:” i.e., thy judgments which were 
in olden time. 

exix. 53. The word for “horror” is explained of a scorching 
wind, and therefore signifies indignation or hot anger. 
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flere is, First. The malice of David’s enemies against him. Thev were 
wicked men, who hated him for his godliness. There were bands or troops 
of them confederate against him. They did him all the mischief they could ; 
they robbed him, having endeavoured to take away his good name, ver. 51, 
(hey set upon his goods, and spoiled bim of them, either by plunder in time 
of war, or by fines and confiscations under colour of law. Saul, it is likely, 
seized his effects, Absalom his palace; the Amalekites rifled Ziklag. Worldly 
wealth is what we may be robbed of. David, though a man of war, could not 
keep his own. Thieves break through and steal. 

Secondly. The testimony of David’s conscience for him, that he had held fast 
his religion when he was stripped of every thing else, as Job did when the bands 
of the Chaldeans and Sabeans had robbed him; “But I have not forgotten thy 
law.” No care or grief should drive God’s word out of our minds, or hinder 
our comfortable relish of it, and converse with it. Nor must we ever think the 
worse of the ways of God for any trouble we meet with in tnose ways, nor fear 
being losers by our religion at last, however we may be losers for it now. 


62 At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto thee 
Because of thy righteous judgments. 


Though David is in this psalm much in prayer, yet he did not neglect the 
duty a thanksgiving ; for those that pray much will have much to give thanks 

or. See, 

First. How much God's hand was eyed in his thanksgivings. He doth not 
say, “‘[ will give thanks,” because of thy favours to me which | have the com- 
fort of, but “because of thy righteous judgments,” all the disposals of thy pro- 
vidence in wisdom and equity, which thou hast the glory of. We must give 
thanks for the asserting of God’s honour, and the accomplishing of his word, 
in all he doth in the government of the world. 

Secondly. How much David’s heart was set upon his thanksgivings. He 

ive thanks to God. Great and good thoughts kept 


would rise ‘at midnight to give t 
him awake, and refreshed him instead of sleep; and so zealous was he for the 


honour of God, that when others were in their beds he was upon his knees at | 
He did not affect to be seen of men in it, but gave thanks in , 


his devotions. 
secret, where our heavenly Father sees. He had praised God “in the courts 
of the Lord’s house,” and yet he will do it in his bedchamber. Public worship 
will not excuse us from secret worship. When David found his heart atfeeted 
with God’s judgments, he immediately offered up those affections to God in 
actual adorations, not deferring, lest they should cool, Yet observe his rever- 


ence; he did not lie still and give thanks, but rose out of his bed, perhaps in the ! 


cold and in the dark, to do it the more solemnly. And see what a good husband 


he was of time; when he could not lie and sleep, he would rise and pray. 


63 I ama companion of all them that fear thee, 
And of them that keep thy precepts. 


David had often expressed the great love he had to God, here he speaks the 
great love he had to the people of God; and observe, 

First. Why he loved them. Not so much because they were his best friends, 
most firm to his interest and most forward to serve him, but because they were 
such as feared God and kept his precepts, and so did him honour, and helped to 
support his kingdom among men. Our love to the saints is then sincere, when 
we one them for the sake of what we see of God in them, and the service they 

o to him. 
Secondly. How he shewed his love to them. He was a companion of them. 


He had not only a spiritual communion with them in the same faith and hope, , 


but he joined with them in holy ordinances in the courts of the Lord, where 
rich aint poor, prince and peasant, meet together. He s sphated with them 
in their joys and sorrows, Heb. x. 33; he conversed familiar 

municated his experiences to them, and consulted theirs. He not only took 
such to be his companigns as did fear God, but he vouchsafed himself to oe a 
companion with all, with any, that did so, wherever he met with them. Though 
he was a king, he would associate with the poorest of his subjects that feared 
God, Ps. xv. 14; Jas. ii. 1. 


64 The earth, O Lor», is full of thy mercy : 
Teach me thy statutes. 


Here, First. David pleads that God is good to all the creatures, according to 
their necessities and capacities. As the heaven is full of God’s glory, so the 
earth is full of his mercy, full of the instances of his pity and bounty. Not only 
the land of Canaan, where God is known and worshipped, but the whole earth, 
in many parts of which he has no homage paid him, is full of his mercy. Not 
only the children of men upon the earth, but even the inferior creatures, taste 
of Goud’s goodness. His tender mercies are over all his works. 

Secondly. He therefore prays that God would be good to him according to 
his necessity and capacity ; “ ‘Teach me thy statutes.” Thou feedest the youn 
ravens that cry with food proper for them, and wilt thou not feed me wit 
spiritual food, the bread of life, which my soul needs, and craves, and cannot 
subsist without? “The earth is full of thy mercy,” and is not heaven too? 
Wilt thou not, then, give me spiritual blessings in heavenly places? A gracious 
heart will fetch an argument from any thing to enforce a petition for Divine 
teaching. Sure he that will not let his birds be unfed will not let his children 


be untaught. 
9, TETH. 


65 Thou hast dealt well with thy servant, O Lorp, 
According unto thy word. 

66 Teach me good judgment and knowledge : 
For I have believed thy commandments. 


Here, First. David makes a thankful acknowledgment of God’s gracious 
dealings with him all along; “ Thou hast dealt well with thy servant.” How- 
ever God hath dealt with us, we must own he hath dealt well with us; better 
than we deserve, and all in love, and with design to work for our good. In 
many instances God has done well for us beyond our expectations; he hath 
done well for all his servants; never any of them complained that he had used 
them hardly. Thou hast dealt well with me, not only according to thy mercy 
but “ according to thy word.” God’s favours look best when they are compared 
with the pt tg are seen flowing from that fountain. 

Secondly. Upon these experiences he grounds a petition for Divine instrue- 
tion: “Teach me good judgment and_ knowledge,” that by thy grace I ma 
render again, in some measure, according to the benefit done unto me. Teac 
me a gooa taste, so the word signifies; a good relish to discern things that 
differ, to distinguish between truth and falsehood, good and evil; for “the ear 
tries words as the mouth tastes meat.” We should pray to God for a sound 


y with them, com- | 


| influence of it: 


mind, that we may have spiritual senses exercised, Heb. v.14. Many have 
knowledge that have little judgment; they that have both are well fortified 
against the snares of Satan, and well furnished for the service of God and their 
generation. 

Thirdly. This petition is backed with a plea; “ For I have believed thy com- 
mandments ;” received them, and consented to them that they were good, and 
submitted to their government; therefore, Lord, teach me. Where od hath 
given a good heart a good head, too, may in faith be prayed for. 


67 Before I was afflicted I went astray : 
But now have I kept chy word. 


David here tells us what he had experienced, 

First. Of the temptations of a prosperous condition: “ Before I was afflicted,” 
while I lived in peace and plenty, and knew no sorrow, “1 went astray” from 
God and my duty. Sin is going astray, and then we are most apt to wander 
from God when we are easy, and think ourselves at home in the world. Pros- 
perity is the unhappy occasion of much iniquity. It makes people conceited 
of themselves, indulgent of the flesh, forgetful of God, in love with the world, 
and deaf to the reproofs of the word: see Ps. xxx. 6. It is good for us, when 
we are afflicted, to remember how and wherein we went astray before we were 
afflicted, that we may answer the end of the affliction. : 

Secondly. Of the benefit of an afilicted state; ‘ Now have I kept thy word,” 
and so have been recovered from my wanderings. God often makes use of 
afflictions as a means to reduce those to himself that. have wandered from him, 
Sanctified afflictions humble us for sin, and shew us the vanity of the world; 
they soften the heart, and open the ear to discipline. The prodigal’ distress 
brought him to himself first, and then to his father. 


68 Thou art good, and doest good ; 
Teach me thy statutes. 


Here, First. David praiseth God’s goodness, and gives him the glory of it; 
“Thou art good, and doest good.” All that have any knowledge of God, an 
dealings with him, will own that he doth good, and therefore will conclude 
that he is good. The streams of God's goodness are so numerous, and run so 
full, so strong to all the creatures, that we must conclude the fountain that is 
in himself to be inexhaustible. We cannot conceive how much good our God 
doth every day, much less can we conceive how good he is. Let us acknowledge 
it with admiration, and with holy love and thankfulness. 

Secondly. He prays for God’s grace, and begs to be under the conduct and 

“Teach me thy statutes.” Lord, thou dost good to all, art the 
bountiful benefactor of all the creatures; this is the good I beg thou wilt do to 
me, instruct me in my duty, and incline me to it, and enable me to do it. “Thou 
art good, and doest good; Lord, teach me thy statutes,” that 1 may be good, and 
do good; may have a good heart, and live a good life. i 
to poor sinners, to hope that Ged will teach them his 
and upright, Ps xxv. 8. 


It is an encouragement 
way, because he is good 


69 The proud have forged a lie against me: 

But | will keep thy precepts with my whole heart. 
70 Their heart is as fat as grease ; 

But I delight in thy law. 


David here tells us how he was affected as to the proud and wicked people 
that were about him. j 

First. He did not fear their malice, nor was he by it deterred from his duty; 
“ They have forged a lie against me.” Thus they aimed to take away his good 
name; nay, all we have in the world, even life itself, may be bronght into 
danger by those who make no conscience of forging a lie. They that were 
proud envied David’s reputation because it eclipsed them, and therefore did 
all they could to blemish him, and took a pride in trampling upon him, They 
therefore persuaded themselves it was no sin to tell a deliberate lie, if it might 
but expose him to contempt. Their wicked wit forged lies, invented stories 
which there was not the least colour for, to serve their wicked designs, An 
what did David do when he was thus belied? He will bear it patiently; he will 
=H? that precept which forbids him to render railing for railing, and will with 
all his heart sit down silent. He will go ca in his duty with constancy and 
resolution; let them say what they will, “1 will keep thy precepts,” and not 
dread their reproach. ‘ 

Secondly. He did not envy their etd a TA nor was he by it allured from his 
duty; “ Their heart is as fat as grease.” The proud are at ease, Ps. exxii. 4, 
they are full of the world, and the wealth and pleasures of it; and this makes 
them, 1. Senseless, and secure, and stupid; they are past fegling. ‘Thus the 
phrase is used, Jsa. vi. 10, “make the heart of this people fat.” They are not 
sensible of the touch of the word of God, or his rod. 2. Sensual and volup- 
tuous. “Their eyes stand out with fatness,” Ps. lxxiii.7; they roll themselves 
in the pleasures of sense, and take up with them as their chief good, and much 
good may it do them; I would not change conditions with them; “yf delight in 
thy law;” I build my security upon the promises of God’s word, and have 
pleasure enough in communion with God, infinitely preferable to all their 
delights. The children of God, that are acquainted with spiritual pleasures, 
need not envy the children of this world their carnal pleasures. 


71 Jt is good for me that I have been afflicted ; 
That I might learn thy statutes. 
First. That it hath been the lot of the best saints to be afflicted. 


leasure, while David, though he 
Waters of a full cup are 


See here, ] h I 
The proud and the wicked lived in pomp and plea 
kept close to God and his duty, was still in affliction. 
wrung out to God’s people, Ps. Lxxiii. 10. o 

- Secondly. That it hath been the advantage of God’s people to be afflicted. 
David could speak experimentally : 1t was good for me. Many a good lesson he 
had learned by his afflictions, and many a good duty he had been brought to, 
which otherwise had been unlearned and undone. ‘Therefore God visited him 
with aflliction, that he might learn God’s statutes, and the intention was 
answered, the afflictions had contributed to the improvement of his know- 
ledge and grace. He that chastened him taught him. “ The rod and reproof 
give wisdom.” : ; 


72 The law of thy mouth zs better unto me 
Than thousands of gold and silver. 


This is a reason why David reckoned that when by his afflictions he learned 
God’s statutes, and the profit did so much balance the loss, that he was really 


exix. 54. “The house of my pilgrimage” should rather be “the 
house in which I am a stranger ;” 1.e., the present world. 

exix. 56. This verse is literally, “This was to me when (or 
because) I kept thy precepts.” The Syriac translates it, “ And I was 
comforted, because I kept thy precepts.’”’ Some! very well explain it, 
«This I had, that I kept thy precepts;” so Munster, Pagninus, 
Montanus, and others, 

exix. 61, The word for “bands” is by some translated ‘com- 
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panies,” and by others “cords.” The latter signification appears in 
the Greek, Latin, and Syriac, and agrees with the pointed Hebrew 
text. The Chaldee Targum has, “A troop of wicked men gathered 
together against me.” As the text now stands, we must translate 
the first clause, “‘ Bands of wicked men surround me.” 
the same ambiguity as the original exhibits. ; 
cxix. 66, The exact sense of the first clause is, “ Teach me good- 
ness of taste and know edge.” Here, as in other cases, the word 


This leaves 


PSALM 


a gainer by them; for God's taw, which he got acquaintance with by his 
affliction, was better to him than all the gold and silver which he lost by his 
affliction. 

First. David had but a little of the word of God in comparison with what we 
have, yet see how highly he valued it; how inexcusable than are we, who have 
both the Old and New Testament complete, and yet account them as a strange 
thing! Observe, Therefore he valued the law, because it is the law of God's 
mouth, the revelation of his will, and ratified by his authority. 

Secondly. He had a great deal of gold and silver, in comparison with what we 
have, yet see how little he values it. His riches increased, and yet he did not 
set his heart upon them, but upon the word of God. That was better to him, 
yielded him better pleasures, and better maintenance, and a better inheritance 
than all the treasures he was master of. Those that have read and believed 
David's Psalms, and Solomon’s Ecclesiastes, cannot but prefer the word of God 
far before the wealth of this world. 


lo, JOD. 
73 Thy hands have made me and fashioned me: 
Give me understanding, that I may learn thy command- 
ments. 


Here, First. David adores God as the God of nature, and the author of his 
being. “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me,” Job x. 8. Every man is 
as truly the work of God’s hands as the first man was, Ps. exxxix. 15, 16. ‘Thy 
hands have not only made me and given me a being, but fashioned me, and given 
me this ve this noble and excellent being, endued with these powers and 
faculties ; and we must own we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Secondly. He addresseth himself to God as the God of grace, and begs he 

will be the author of his new and better being. God made us to serve him and 
enjoy him; but by sin we have made ourselves unable for his service, and indis- 
posed for the enjoyment of him; and we must have a new and Divine nature, 
otherwise we had the human nature in yain. Therefore David prays, Lord, 
since thou hast made me by thy power for thy glory, make me anew by thy 
grace, that I may answer the ends of my creation, and live to some purpose. 
‘Give me moderates tiie, that I may learn thy commandments.” The way in 
which God recovers and secures his interest in men is, by giving them an 
understanding, for by that door he enters into the soul, and gains possession 
of it. 


74 They that fear thee will be glad when they see me ; 
Because I have hoped in thy word. 


Here is, First. The confidence of this good man in the hope of God's sal- 
vation; “Il have hoped in thy word,” and I have not found it in vain to do so; 
it has not failed me, nor have I been disappointed in my expectations from it. 
It * a hope that maketh not ashamed, but is present satisfaction, and fruition 
at last. 

Secondly. The concurrence of other good men with him in the joy of that 
salvation; “They that fear thee will be glad when they see me” relieved b 
my hope in thy word, and delivered according to my hope. The comforts whic 
some of God’s children have in God, and the favours they have received from 
him, should be matter of joy to others of them. St. Paul often hopes that for 
God’s grace to him thanks would be rendered by many, 2 Cor. i. 11; iv. 15. Or 
it may be taken more generally, good people are glad to see one another. ‘They 
are especially pleased with those, and, as I may say, proud of them who are 
eminent for their hope in God's word. 


75 I know, O Lorp, that thy judgments are right, 
And that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me. 


Still David is in affliction, and being so he owns, : J 

First. That his sin was justly corrected; “I know, O Lord, that thy judg- 
ments are right,” are righteousness itself. However God is pleased to afiict 
us, he doth us no wrong, nor can we charge him with any iniquity, but must 
acknowledge that it is less than we have deserved. We know that God is holy 
in his nature, and wise and just in all the acts of his government, and therefore 
we cannot but know, in the general, that his judgments are right, though in 
ome particular instances there may be difficulties which we cannot easily 
resolve. 

Secondly. That God’s promise was graciously performed. The former may 
silence us under our afflictions, and forbid us to repine, but this may satisfy us 
and enable us to rejoice; for afflictions are in the covenant, and therefore they 
are not only not meant for our hurt, but they are really intended for our good; 
“In faithfulness thou hast afflicted me,” pursuant to the great design of my sal- 
vation. It is easier to own in general that God’s judgments are right, than to 
own it when it comes to be our own case. But David subscribes to it with 
application: Even my afflictions are just and kind. 


76 Let, I pray thee, thy merciful kindness be for my comfort, 
According to thy word unto thy servant. 

77 Let thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may live: 
For thy law is my delight. 


Here is, First. An earnest petition to God for his favour, They that own 
the justice of God in their afflictions, as David had done, ver. 75, may in faith 
and with humble boldness, be earnest for the mercy of God, and the tokens an 
fruits of that mercy in their affliction. He prays for God’s merciful kindness, 
ver. 76; his tender mercies, ver. 77. He can claim nothing as his due. but all his 
supports under his affliction must come from mere mercy and compassion to one 
in misery, one in want. Let these come to me, that is, the evidence of them,— 
clear it up to me, that thou hast a kindness for me, and mercy in store,—and 
the effects of them; let them work my relief and deliverance. 

Secondly. The benetit he promised himself from God’s lovingkindness, Let 
1t come to me “ for my comfort,” ver. 76. That will comfort me when nothin 
else will; that will comfort me, whatever grieves me. Gracious souls fetch al 
their comfort from a gracious God, as the fountain of all happiness and joy. 
Let it ‘‘ come to me that I may live;” that is, that I may be revived, and my life 
may be made sweet to me, for I have no joy of it while 1 am under God’s dis- 

leasure. “In his favour is life,” in his frowns are death. A good man cannot 
ive with any satisfaction any longer than he has some tokens of God's favour 


to him. 
Thirdly. His pleas for the benefits of God’s favour. He pleads, 1. God's 
romise. Let me have thy kindness “ according to thy word unto thy servant.” 
The kindness which thou hast promised, and because thou hast premised it. 
Our Master has passed his word to all his servants, that he will be kind .to 


“taste” is employed of the intellectual faculty of discernment, the 
bility to ioe and distinguish between good and evil, right and 


‘aes 69. First gives to the word rendered “forged” the sense of 
“imputed” or “charged with,” and would therefore explain the 
first clause: ‘‘The proud have imputed falsehood to me,” or “ have 
charged me with falsehood.” Gesenius understands it of framing or 
devising falsehoods, which is the more common view. The Greek 


ED on ct 
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them, and they may plead it with him. 2 His own confidence and complacen 
in that promise. ‘ Thy law is my delight ;” that is, | hope in thy word, an 


rejoice in that hope. Note, Those that delight in the law of God may depend 


| upon the favour of God, for it shall certainly make them happy. 


|78 Let the proud be ashamed ; for they dealt perversely with 


me without a cause: 
But I will meditate in thy precepts. 
79 Let those that fear thee turn unto me, 
And those that have known thy testimonies, 


Here David shews, 

First. How little he valued the ill-will of sinners. There were those that 
dealt perversely with him, that were peevish and ill conditioned towards him, 
that sought advantages against him, and misconstrued all he said and did. 
Even those that deal most tairly, yet may meet with those that deal perversely. 
But David mattered it not, for, 1. He knew it was without cause, and that 
for his love they. were his adversaries. The causeless reproach, like the curse 
causeless, may be easily slighted ; it doth not hurt us, and therefore should not 
move us. 2. He could pray in faith that they might be ashamed of it. God's 
dealing favourably with him might make them ashamed to think that they had 
dealt perversely with him. “Let them be ashamed;” that is, let them be 
brought either to repentance or toruin. 3. He could go on in the way of his 
sets, and find comfort in that. However they deal with me, “ 1 will meditate 
in thy precepts,” and entertain myself with them. 

Secondly. How much he valued the good-will of saints, and how desirous to 
stand right in their opinion, and keep up his interest in them, and communion 
with them. “Let those that fear thee turn to me.” He doth not mean so 
much that they might side with him, and take up arms in his cause, as that they 
might love him, and pray for him, and associate with him. Good men desire 
the friendship and society of those that are good. Some think it intimates that 
when David had been guilty of that foul sin in the murder of Uriah, though he 

God grew strange to him, and turned from him, 
for they were ashamed of him; this troubled him, and therefore he prays, Lord, 
let them turn to me again. He desires especially the company of those that 
were not only honest, but intelligent; “that have oan thy testimonies,” beve 
good heads as well as good hearts, and whose conversation will be edifying Lt 
is desirable to have an intimacy with such. 


80 Let my heart be sound in thy statutes ; 
That I be not ashamed. 


Here is, First. David’s prayer for sincerity, that his heart might be brought 
to God’s statutes, and that it might be sound in them, not rotten and deceitful; 
that he might not rest in the form of godliness, but ve acquainted with and 
subject to the power of it; that he might be hearty and constant in religion, and 
that his soul might be in health. 

Secondly. His dread of the consequences of hypocrisy. “That 1 be not 
ashamed.” Shame is the portion of hypocrites, either here if it be repented 
of, or hereafter if it be not. “Let my heart be sound,” that I fall not into 
scandalous sin, that [ tall not quite off from the ways of God, and so shame 
myself, “ Let my heart be sound,” that 1 may come boldly to the throne of 
grace, and may lift up my face without spot at the great day. 


11. CAPH, 
81 My soul fainteth for thy salvation ; 
But 1 hope in thy word. 
82 Mine eyes fail for thy word, 
Saying, When wilt thou comfort me ? 


Here we have the psalmist, A . . 

First. Longing for help from heaven. “ My soul fainteth ;” “mine eyes fail.” 
He longs for the salvation of the Lord, and for his word; that is, salvation 
according to the word. He is not thus eager for the creatures of ate but the 
objects of faith; salvation from the eon’ calamities under which he was 
groaning, and the doubts and fears which he was oppressed with. It may be 
understood of the coming of the Messiah, and so he speaks in the name of the 
Old Testament church. The souls of the faithful even fainted tu see that 
salvation of which the prophets testified, 1 Pet. i. 12; their eyes failed for it. 
Abraham saw it at a distance, and so did others, but at such a distance that it 
put their eyes to the stretch, and they could not stedfastly see it. Dayid was 
now under prevailing dejections ; and having been long so, his eyes cried out, 
“ When wilt thou comfort me?” Comfort me with thy, salvation comfort me 
with thy word. Observe, 1. The salvation and consolation of God’s people are 
secured to them by the word, which will certainly be fulfilled in its season. 
2. The promised salvation and comfort may be, and often are, long deferred, Ne) 
that they are ready to faint and fail in the expectation of them. 3. Though we 
think the time long ere the promised salvation and comfort come, yet we must 
still keep our eye upon it, and resolve to take up with nothing short of it. Thy 
salvation, thy word, thy comfort, are what my heart is still upon. ‘ athe! 

Secondly. Waiting for that help, assured that it will come, and tarrying till it 
doth come. “But I hope in thy word,” and but for hope the heart would break, 
When the eyes fail, yet the faith must not, for “ the vision is for an appointed 
time, and at the end it shall speak and shall not lie.” 


83 For I am become like a bottle in the smoke ; 
Yet do I not forget thy statutes 


David begs God would make haste to comfort him, i 

First. Because his affliction was steel and therefore he was an object of 
God’s pity. Lord, make haste to help me, “for 1 am become like a bottle 
in the smoke ;” a leathern bottle, which, if it hung any while in the smoke, was 
not only blackened with soot, but dried, and parked, and shrivelled up. David 
was thus wasted with age, and sickness, and sorrow. See how afiliction will 
mortify the strongest and stoutest of men, David had been of a ruddy coun- 
tenance, as fresh as a rose; but now he is withered, his colour is gone, his 
cheeks are furrowed. Thus doth man’s beauty consume under God's rebukes, as 
a moth fretting a garment. A bottle, when it is thus wrinkled with the smoke, 
is thrown by, and no more use made of it. Who will put wine into such old 
bottles ? Thus was David in his low estate looked upon as a despised, broken 
vessel, and as a vessel in which there was no pleasure. Good men, when they 
are drooping and melancholy, sometimes think themselves more slighted than 
really they are. 


and Latin render the clause, “The iniquity of the proud has been 
multiplied upon me;” and the Syriac has, “The iniquity of the 
proud has increased.” The Chaldee agrees with our version. 

exix. 70, “Fat as grease” means “insensible as a piece of fat.” 
The word rendered “tat” is only found in this Hebrew text, but it 
is usual in Chaldee and Syriac, where it signifies dull and stupid, or 
foolish. A similar phrase occurs in Isa. vi. 10. ; 

exix. 72. “ Thousands of gold and silver” are thousands of pieces, 
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Secondly. Because, thongh his affliction was great, yet it had not driven him 
from his duty, and therefore he was within the reach of God’s promise; “ Yet 
do 1 not forget thy statutes.” Whatever our outward condition 1s, we must not 
cool in our affection to the word of God, nor let that slip out of our minds; 
no eare, no grief, must crowd that out. As some drink and forget the law, 
Pr. xxxi. 5, so others weep and forget the law; but we must in every con- 
dition. both prosperous and adverse, have the things of God in remembrance. 
And if we be mindful of God’s statutes we may pray and hope that he will be 
mindful of our sorrows, though for a time he seems to forget us. 
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LEATHERN BOTTLES.—vVer. 83. 


84 How many are the days of thy servant ? [me ? 
When wilt thou execute judgment on them that persecute 


Here, First. David prays against the instruments of his troubles, that God 
would make haste to execute judgment on those that persecuted him. He 
prays not for power to avenge himself, he bore no malice to any, but that God 
would take to himself the vengeance that belonged to him, and would repay, 
Rom. xii. 19, as the God that sits in the throne judging right. There is a day 
coming, and a great and terrible day it will be, when God will execute judg- 
ment on all the proud perseentors of his people, “tribulation to them that 
troubled them.” Enoch foretold it, Jude 14, whose prophecy perhaps David 
here had an eye to. And that day we are to look for, and pray for the hasten- 
ing of, “ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 

Secondly. He pleads the long continuance of his trouble; “ How many are 
the days of thy servant ?” The days of my life are but few, so some, therefore 
let them not all be miserable, and therefore make haste to appear for me against 
my enemies, “before I go hence, and shall be seen no more.” Or rather, the 
days of my affliction are many: thou seest, Lord, how many they be; when wilt 
thou return in mercy to me? Sometimes, for the elect’s sake, the days of trouble 
are shortened. O let the days of my trouble be shortened; I am thy servant, 
and therefore, as the eyes of a servant are to the hand of his master, so are mine 
to thee, until that thou have mercy on me. 


85 The proud have digged pits for me, 

Which are not after thy law. 

All thy commandments are faithful : 

They persecute me wrongfully; help thou me. 
They had almost consumed me upon earth ; 
But I forsook not thy precepts. 


David's state was herein a type and figure of the state both of Christ and 
Christians, that he was grievously persecuted. As there are many of his psalms, 
so there are many of the verses of this psalm which complain of this, as those 
here. Where observe 
First. The account he gives of his persecutors, and their malice against him. 
1. They were proud, and in their pride they persecuted him, glorying in this, 
that they could trample upon one who was so much cried up, and hoping to 
raise themselves on his ruins. 2. They were unjust, they persecuted him wrong- 
fully. So far was he from giving them any provocation, that he had studied to 
oblige them; but for his love they were his adversaries. 3. They were spiteful, 
they digged pits for him; which speaks them deliberate in their designs against 
him, and that what they did was of malice prepense. It intimates likewise, that 
they were subtle and crafty, and had the serpent’s head as well as the serpent’s 
venom ; and that they were industrious, and would stick at no pains to do him 
a mischief; and treacherous, laying snares in secret for him, as hunters do to 
take wild beasts, Ps. xxxv. 7; such has been the enmity of the serpent’s seed 
to the seed of the woman. 4. They herein shewed their enmity to God himself. 
‘The pits they digged for him were not after God’s law, which forbids to devise 
evil to our neighbour, and hath particularly said, “Touch not mine anointed.” 
Tne law appointed, that if a man digged a pit which occasioned any mischief, he 
should answer for the mischief, Hx. xxi. 33, 34, much more when it was digged 
with a mischievous design. 5. They earried on their designs against him so far 
that they had almost consumed him upon earth, they went near to ruin him and 
all his interests. It is possible that those which shall shortly be consummate in 
heaven, may be for the present almost consumed on earth; and “it is of the 
Lord’s mercies” (and considering the malice of their enemies it isa miracle of 
mercy) “that they are not” quite “consumed.” But the bush in which God is, 
though it burns, shall not be burnt up. 

Secondly. His application to God in his persecuted state. 1. He acknowled:es 
the truth and goodness of his religion, though he suffered; However it be, | 


86 
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“all thy commandments are faithful,” and therefore, whatever I lose for my | 
observance of them, I know IL shall not lose by it. True religion, if it be arth 


gay thing, is worth every thing, and therefore worth suffering for. Men are 


perhaps shekels, of gold and silver, the word “shekel” being some- 
times understood. 

exix. 74. The first clause is, literally, “They that fear thee shall 
‘see me and shall rejoice.’ The Syriac connects the verse with the 
previous one: “that they that fear thee may see and know that 
I have hoped in thy word.” This version is incorrect. 

exix. 77. Instead of “thy law is my delight,” the Syriac has, 
“Ihave been instructed in thy law,” which is wrong. In the pre- 
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false, I find them so: men of low degree, men of high degree are so, there is no 
trusting them; but “all thy commandments are faithful,” on them I may rely. 
2. He begs that God would stand by him, and succour him. “ They perseente me, 
help thou me.” Help me under my troubles, that I may bear them patientiy, 
and as becomes me, and may still hold fast my integrity, and in due time help me 
out of my troubles. “God help me,” is an exceltent, comprehensive prayer ; it 
is pity it should ever be used lightly, and as a byword. 

“hirdly. His adherence to his duty, notwithstanding all the malice of his per- 
secutors: ver. 87, “ But 1 forsook not thy precepts.” That which they aimed at, 
was to frighten him from the ways of God, but they could not prevail. He 
would sooner forsake all that was dear to him in this world than forsake the 
ae of God; would sooner lose his life, than lose the comfort of doing his 

uty. 


88 Quicken me after thy lovingkindness ; 
So shall I keep the testimony of thy mouth. 


Here is, First. David in care to be found in the way of his duty ; his constant 
desire and design is to keep the testimony of God’s mouth, to keep to it as his 
rule, and to keep hold of it as his confidence and portion for ever. These we 
must keep, whatever we lose. 

Seconaly! David at prayer for Divine grace to assist him therein; “ Quicken 
me after thy lovingkindness;” make me alive, and make me lively, “so shall 
I keep thy testimonies,” implying, that otherwise I shall not keep them. We 
cannot proceed nor persevere in the good way unless God quicken us, and put 
life into us; we are therefore here taught to depend upon the grace of God for 
strength to. do every good work, and to depend upon it, as grace, as purely the 
fruit of God’s favour. He had prayed before, “ Quicken me in thy righteousness,” 
ver. 40; but here, “ Quicken me after thy lovingkindness.” The surest token of 
God’s good will towards us is his good work in us. 


12, LAMED. 
89 For ever, O Lorp, thy word is settled in heaven. 
90 Thy faithfulness zs unto all generations : 
Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth. 
91 They continue this day according to thine ordinances: 
For all are thy servants. 


Here, First. The psalmist acknowledgeth the unchangeableness of the word 
of God, and of all his counsels. “For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled.” 
‘Thou art for ever thyself,’ (so some read it,) thou art the same, and with thee 
there is no variableness, and this is a proof of it; thy word, by which the 
heavens were made, is settled there in the abiding products of it; or, the 
settling of God’s word in heaven is opposed to the changes and revolutions 
that are here upon earth; “All flesh is grass; but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever.” It is settled in heaven, that is, in the secret counsel of 
God, which is hid in himself, and is far above out of our sight, and is immov- 
able, as mountains of brass. And his revealed will is us firm as his secret 
will; as he will fulfil the thoughts of his heart, so no word of his shall fall 
to the ground; for it follows here, “ Thy faithfulness is unto all generations ;” 
that is, the promise is sure to every age of the church, and it cannot be anti- 
quated by lapse of time. The promises that look never so far forward shall 
be performed in their season. 

Secondly. He produceth for proof of it the constancy of the course of nature. 
“Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth:” it is what it was at first 
made, and where it was at first placed, poised with its own weight; and, not- 
withstanding the convulsions in its own bowels, the tosses of the sea that is 
interwoven with it, and the violent concussions of the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds it, remains unmoved. “ They,” that is, the heaven and 8 earth, and all 
the hosts of both, “continue to this day according to thine ordinances ;” the 
remain in the posts wherein thou hast set them, they fill up the place assigne 
them, and answer the purposes for which they were intended. The stability 
of the ordinances of day and night, of heaven and earth, is produced to prove 
the perpetuity of God’s covenant, Jer. xxxi. 35, 36; xxxiii. 20, 21. It is by 
virtue of God’s promise to Noah, Gen. viii. 22, that day and night, summer and 
winter, observe a steady course. ‘They have continued to this day, and shall 
still continue to the end of time, acting according to the ordinances which were 
at first given them; for all are thy servants, they do thy will, and set forth th 
glory, and in both are thy servants. All the creatures are in their places, an 
according to their capacities serviceable to their Creator, and answer the ends 
of their creation; and shall man be the only rebel, the only revolter from his 
allegiance, and the only unprofitable burthen of the earth? 


92 Unless thy law had been my delights, 


I should then have perished in mine affliction. 
Here is, First. The great distress that David was in. He was in affliction, 
and ready to perish in his affliction; not likely to die, so much as likely to” 
despair; he was ready to give up all for gone, and to look upon himself as cut 
off from God's sight. He therefore admires the goodness of God to him, that 
he had not perished; that he kept the possession of his own soul, and was not 
driven out of- his wits by his troubles; but especially that he was enabled to 
keep close to his God, and was not driven off from hjs religion by them. 
Though we are not kept from afiliction, yet if we are kept from perishing in our 
affliction, we have no reason to say, We have cleansed our hands in vain; or, 
What profit is it that we have served God? ‘ ; 

Secondly. His support in this distress. God's law was his delight. 1. It had 
been so formerly, and the remembrance of that was a comfort to him, as it 
afforded him a good evidence of his integrity. 2. It was so now in his affliction ; 
it afforded him abundant matter of comfort, and from these fountains of life he 
drew living waters, when the cisterns of the creature were broken or dried up, 
His converse with God's law, and his meditations on it, were his delightful 
entertainment in solitude and sorrow. A Bible is a pleasant companion at any 
time, if we please. 


93 I will never forget thy precepts: 
For with them thou hast quickened me. 


Here is, First. A very good resolution. I will never forget thy precepts, 
but will always retain a remembrance of and regard to thy, word as my rule. 
it is a resolution for a perpetuity, never to be altered, Note, The best evidence 
of our love to the word of God is, never to forget it. We must resolve that we 
will never at any time cast off our religion, and never upon any occasion lay 
aside our religion, but that we will be constant to it, and persevere in it, 

Secondly. A very good reason for it. “For by them thou hast quiekened 


ceding clause some Greek copies read “and I shall live,” while 
others have “and cause me to live.” 

exix. 82. “ Mine eyes fail,” i.e, are wearied and grow dim with 
watching for the fulfilment of thy word of promise. 

cxix. 83. A bottle of skin when exposed to smoke becomes dry 
and shrivelled. The ancients were accustomed to expose their skin’ 
bottles of wine to heat and smoke, because it was found that wine in 
such cases more speedily attained maturity. This mode of treat — 
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me.” Not only they are quickening, but, 1. They have been so to me; I have | 
found them so, Those speak best of the things of God that speak by experi- 
ence, who can say that by the word the spiritual life has been begun in them, 
maintained and strengthened in them, excited and comforted in them. 2. Thou 
hast made them so. The word of itself, without the grace of God, would not 
quicken us. Ministers can but id ps upon the dry bones, they cannot put 
-Ife into them. But ordinarily the glory of God works by the word, and makes 
use of it as a means of quickening; and this is a good reason why we should 
never forget it, but should highly value what God hath put such honour upon, 
and dearly love what we have found such benefit by, and hope still to find. 
See here what is the best help for bad memories; namely, good affections. If 
we are ee ee by the word, we shall never forget it; nay, that word that 
doth really quicken us to and in our duty, is not forgotten. ‘Though the expres- 
sions be lost, if the impressions remain, it is well enough. 


94 I am thine, save me ; 
For I have sought thy precepts. 


Here, First. David claims relation to God; “I am thine,” devoted to thee, 
and owned by thee, thine in covenant. He doth not say, ‘Thou art mine,’ (as 
Dr. Manton observes,) though that follows of course, because that were a 
higher chalenge, but, 1 am thine, expressing himself in a more humble and 
dutiful way of resignation; nor doth he say, I am thus, but, | am thine, not 
peng his own good property or qualtemaans but God’s propriety in him. 

am thine, not my own, not the world’s. 

Secondly. He proves his claim; “I have sought thy precepts;” that is, 1 
have carefully inquired concerning my duty, and diligently endeavoured to 
do it. This will be the best evidence that we belong to God; all that are his, 
though they have not found perfection, are seeking it. 

Thirdly. He improves his claim. “ Iam thine, save me,” save me from sin, save 
me from ruin. hose that have in sincerity given up themselves to God to be 
his may be sure that he will protect them and preserve them to his heavenly 
kingdom, Mal. iii. 18. 


95 The wicked have waited for me to destroy me: 
But I will consider thy testimonies. 


Here, First. David complains of the malice of his enemies; ‘“ The wicked” 
(and none but such would be enemies to so good a man) “have waited for me to 
destroy me.” ‘They were very cruel, and aimed at no less than his destruction ; 
they were very crafty, and sought all opportunities to do him a mischief ; and 
they were confident, they expected (so some read it) that they should destroy 
him, they thought themselves sure of their prey. 

Secondly. He comforts himself in the word of God, as his protection. While 
they are contriving ay. destruction, “ I consider thy testimonies,” which secure 
to me my salvation. God's testimonies are then likely to be our support, when 
we consider them, and dwell in our thoughts upon them. 


96 I have seen an end of all perfection : 
But thy commandment 7s exceeding broad. 


Here we have David’s testimony from his own experience, 

First. Of the vanity of the world, and its insufticiency to make us happy; 
“I have seen an end of all perfection.” Poor perfection, which one sees an en 
of! yet such are all those things in this world which pass for perfections. 
David in his time had seen Goliath the strongest overcome; Asahel the swiftest 
overtaken ; Ahithophel the wisest befooled; Absalom the fairest deformed ; and, 
in short, he had seen an end of perfection, of all perfection. He saw it by faith, 
he saw it by observation; he saw an end of the perfection of the creature both 
in respect of sufficiency, it was scanty and defective, (there is that to be done 
for us which the creature cannot do,) and in respect of continuance, it will not 
last our time, for it will not last to eternity, as we must. ‘The glory of-man is 
but as the flower of the grass. 

Secondly. Of the fulness of the word of God, and its sufficiency for our satis- 
faction; “But thy commandment is broad, exceeding broad.” The word of 
God reaches to all cases, to all times. The Divine law lays a restraint upon the 
whole man, is designed to sanctify us wholly. ‘There is a great deal required 
and forbidden in every commandment. The Divine promise (for that also is 
commanded) extends itself to all our burthens, wants, and grievances, and hath 
that in it which will make a portion and happiness for us when we have seen 
an end of all perfection, 

13. MEM, 


97 O how love I thy law ! 
‘It is my meditation all the day. 


Here is, First. David's inexpressible love to the word of God ; “ O how love 
I thy law!” He protests his affection to the word of God with a holy vehe- 
mency. He found that love to it in his heart which, considering the corruption 
of his nature, and the temptations of the world, he could not but wonder at, | 
and at that grace which had wrought it in him. ‘He not only loved the promises, 
but loved the law, and delighted in it after the inner man, 

Secondly. An anexceptionable evidence of this. What we love, we love to 
think of. By this it appeared that David loved the word of God, it was his 
meditation. He not only read the book of the law, but digested what he read 
in his thoughts, and was delivered into it, as into a mould. It was his medita- 
tion, not only in the night when he was silent and solitary, and had nothing else 
to do; but in the day, when he was full of business and company ; nay, and all 
the day some good thoughts were interwoven with his common thoughts, so 
full was he of the word of God. 


98 Thou through thy commandments hast made me wiser 
than mine enemies : 
For they are ever with me. 
99 I have more understanding than all my teachers : 
For thy testimonies are my meditation. 
100 I understand more than the ancients, 
Because I keep thy precepts. 


We have here an account of David’s learning, not that of the Egyptians, but 


f the Israelites indeed. : 5 
t Fivet. The good method by which he got it. 
fu the country as a shepherd; 


In his youth he minded business 


from his youth he minded business in the court | 


and camp. Which way then could he get any great stock of learning? Ha 
tells us here how he came by it. He had it from God as the author: “Thou 
hast made me wise;” all true wisdom is from God. He had it by the word of 
God as the means; by his commandments and his testimonies. These are able 
to make us wise to salvation, and to furnish the man of God for every good 
work. 1. These David took for his constant companions. “ They are ever with 
me,” ever in my mind, ever in my eye. A good man wherever he goes carries 
his Bible along with him, if not in his hands, yet in his head and in his heart. 
2. These he took for the delightful subject of his thoughts, They were his 
meditation, not only as matters of speculation for his entertainment, as scholars 
meditate on their notions, but as matters of concern for his right management, 
as men of business think of their business, that they may do it in the best man- 
ner. 3. These he took for the commanding rules of all his actions. “I keep 
thy precepts,” that is, I make conscience of doing my duty in every thing. ‘The 
best way to improve in knowledge is to abide and abound in all the instances of 
serious godliness ; for “if any man do his will, he shall know of the doctrine” of 
Christ, shall know more and more of it, Jno. vii. 17. The love of the truth 
prepares for the light of it. The pure in heart shall see God here. 

Secondly. The great eminency he attained to in it. By studying and prac- 
tising God’s commandments, and making them his rule, he learned to behave 
himself wisely in all his ways, 1 Sam. xviii. 14. 1. He outwitted his enemies. 
God by these means made him wiser to baffle and defeat their designs against 
him than they were to lay them. Heavenly wisdom will carry the point at 
long run against carnal policy. By keeping the commandments we secure God 
on our side, and make him our friend, and therein are certainly wiser than 
those that make him their enemy. By keeping the commandments we pre- 
serve to ourselves that peace and quiet of mind which our enemies would rob 
us of, and so are wise for ourselves, wiser thau they are for themselves, for thie 
world as well as for the other, 2. He outstripped his teachers, and had more 
understanding than they all. He means either those that would have been 
his teachers, that blamed his conduct, and undertook to prescribe to him, (by 
keeping God’s commandments he managed his matters so that it appeared in 
the event he had taken the right measures, and they had taken the wrong,) 
or those that should have been his teachers, the priests and Levites that sat 
in Moses’s chair, and whose lips ought to have kept knowledge; but they 
neglected the study of the law, and minded their honours and revenues, and 
the formalities only of their religion, and so David, who conversed much 
with the Scriptures, by that means became more intelligent than they; or 
those that had been his teachers when he was young—he built so well upon the 
foundation which they had laid that, with the help of his Bible, he became able 
to teach them, to teach them all. He was not now a babe that reeded milk, 
but had spiritual senses exercised, Heb. v. 14. It is no reflection upon our 
teachers, but rather an honour to them, to improve so as really to excel them, 
and not to needthem. By meditation we preach to ourselves, and so we come 
to understand more than our teachers, for we come to understand cur own 
hearts, which they cannot. 3. He outdid the ancients. Either those of his 
own day, (he was young, like Elihu, and they were very old; but his keeping 
of God’s precepts taught him more wisdom than the multitude of their years. 
Job xxxii. 7, 8,) or those of former days. He himself quotes the proverb of 
the ancients, 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. But the word of God gave him to understand 
things better than he could do by tradition, and all the learning that was 
handed down from preceding ages. In short, the written word is a surer 
guide to heaven than all the doctors and fathers, the teachers and ancients of 
the chureh; and the sacred writings, kept and kept to, will teach us more 
wisdom than all their writings. 


101 I have refrained my feet from every evil way, 
That I might keep thy word. 


Here is, First. David’s care to avoid the ways of sin; “I have refrained my 
feet from the evil ways” they were ready to step aside into; 1 checked myself 
and drew back, as soon as I was aware that 1 was entering into temptation. 
Though it was a broad way, a green way, a pleasant way, and a way that many 
walked in, yet being a sinful way it was an evil way, and he refrained his feet 
from it, foreseeing the end of that way. And his care was universal; he 
shunned every evil way. y the words of thy lips l have kept me from the 
paths of the destroyer,” Ps. xvii. 4. f 

Secondly. His care to be found in the way of duty; “ That I may keep thy 
word,” and never transgress it. His abstaining from sin was, 1. An evidence 
that he did conscientiously aim to keep God’s word, and had made that his 
rule, 2. It was a means of his keeping God's word in the exercises of religion; 
for we cannot with any comfort or boldness attend on God in holy duties, so as 
in them to keep his word, while we are under guilt or in any byway. 


102 I have not departed from thy judgments : 
For thou hast taught me. 


Here is, First. David’s constancy in his religion. He had not departed from 
God's judgments; he had not chosen any other rule but the word of God, nor 
had he wilfully deviated from that rule. A constant adherence to the ways of 
God in trying times will be a good evidence of our integrity. 3 } 

Secondly. ‘The cause of his constancy. For “thou hast taught me;” that is, 
they were Divine instructions that I learned. 1 was satisfied that the doctrine 
was of God, and therefore I stuck to it; or rather it was Divine grace in my 
heart that enabled me to receive those instructions. All the saints are taught 
of God, for he it is that gives the understanding; and those, and those only, 
that are taught of God will continue to the end in the things that they have 
learned, 


103 How sweet are thy words unto my taste! 
Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth ! 

104 Through thy precepts I get understanding : 
Therefore I hate every false way. 


Hereis, First. The wonderful pleasure and delight which David took in the 
word of God. It was sweet to his taste, sweeter than honey. There is such a 
thing as a spiritual taste, an inward savour and relish of Divine things; such 
an evidence of them to ourselves by experience as we cannot give to others: 
“we have heard him ourselves,” Jno. iv. 42. ‘To this spiritual taste the word of 
God is sweet, very sweet, sweter than any of the gratifications of sense, even 
those that are most delicious. David speaks as if he wanted words to express 
the satisfaction he took in the discoveries of the Divine will and grace. No 
pleasure was comparable to it. : 

Secondly. The unspeakable profit and advantage he gained by the word of 
God. 1. ti helped him to a good head. “ cirough thy precepts Il get under- 
standing,” to discern between truth and falseliood, good and evil, so aa not to 


TS 


is mentioned by Galen, Columella, and other authors. Dr. 
Kitto thinks the jefcumeen in this verse may be to the dark, dry, and 
shrivelled appearance of skin bottles suspended in Eastern dwellings, 
which are without chimneys. It has been observed also that bottles 
so dried up become liable to crack, and burst if again made use of, 

pecially for new wine. 

ny xix. Lo This verse may be explained in two ways: “The Proud 
dig pits for me, which is not in accordance with thy law;” and, 


“The proud, who are not in accordince with thy law, dig pits for 
me.” ‘lhe Greek and Latin have, “'The wicked have told me fables, 
but not as thy law.” ‘The first explanation is probably the correct 
one. In favour of the authorised version, however, it may be noted 
that the Chaldee Targum has, “The proud have digged for me pits, 
which thou hast not commanded in thy law.” Here “which” 
clearly refers to “ pits,” 

exix. 86, There is a contrast here between the words translated 
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mistake either .a the conduct of my own \ife, or in advising others. 2. That 
helped him to a good heart. ‘Therefore because I have got understanding of 
the truth, “I hate every false way,” and am stedfastly resolved not to turn 
aside into 3. Observe here, that the way of sin is a false way, it doth deceive, 
and wil: ruin all that walk in it; it is the wrong way, and yet it seems right to 
aman, Pr. xiv. 12. That it is the character of every good man, that he hates 
the way of sin, and hates it because it is a false way. He not only refrains his 
feet from it, ver. 101, but he hates it, has an antipathy to it, and a dread of it. 
That those who hate sin as sin will hate all sin, hate every false way, because 
every false way leads to destruction. And the more understanding we get by 
the word of God the more rooted will our hatred of sin be; for “to depart 
from evil, that is understanding,” Job xxviii. 28,and the more ready we are in 
the Scriptures, the better furnished we are with answers to temptation. 


14. NUN. 


105 Thy word és a lamp unto my feet, 
And a light unto my path. 


Observe here, First. The nature of the word of God, and 
the great intention of giving it to the world. It is a lamp and 
a light, it discovers to us that concerning God and ourselves 
which otherwise we could not have known. It shews us what 
is amiss, and will be dangerous; it directs us in our work and 
way, and a dark place indeed the world would be without it. 
It is a lamp which we may set up by us, and take into our 
hands for our own particular use, Pr. vi. 23. he command- 
ment is a lamp kept burning with the oil of the Spirit, it is like 
the lamps in the sanctuary, and the pillar of fire to Israel. 

Secondly, The use we should make of it. It must be not 
only alight to our eyes to gratify them, and fill our heads with 
speculations, but a light to our feet and to our path, to direct 
us in the right ordering of our conversation ; both in the choice 
of our way in general and in the particular steps we take in 
that way, that we may not take a false way, nor a false step 
in the right way. We are then truly sensible of God’s good- 
ness to us in giving us such a lamp and light when we make 
it a guide to our feet, our path. 


CRESSET 
BEARER, 


106 I have sworn, and I will perform ¢z, 
That I will keep thy righteous judgments. 


Here is, First. The notion David had of religion. It is keeping God’s right- 
eous judgments. God’s commands are his judgments, the dictates of infinite 
wisdom. They are “righteous judgments,” consonant to the eternal rules of 
equity, and it is our duty to keep them carefully. 

Secondly. The obligations he here laid upon himself to be religious, binding 
himself by his own promise to that which he was already bound to by the 
Divine precept, and all little enough. “I have sworn,” I have lift up my hand 
to the fora, and I cannot go back; and therefore must go forward, “I will 
perform it.” Note, 1. It is good for us to bind ourselves with a solemn oath 
to be religious. We must swear to the Lord, as subjects swear allegiance to 
their sovereign, promising fealty, appealing to God concerning our sincerity 
in this promise, and owning ourselves liable to the curse if we do not perform 
it. 2. We must often call to mind the vows of God that are upon us, and 
remember that we have sworn. 3. We must make conscience of performing 
unto the Lord our oaths. An honest man will be as good as his word. Nor 
have we sworn to our own hurt; but it will be unspeakably to our hurt if we 
do not perform, 


107 I am afflicted very much : 
Quicken me, O Lorp, according unto thy word. 


Here is, First. The remonstrance David makes of the sorrowful condition 
he was in; “f am afflicted very much;” afflicted in spirit, he seems to mean 
that especially. He laboured under many discouragements, without were 
fightings, within were fears. This is often the lot of the best saints, therefore 
think it not strange if sometimes it be ours. 

Secondly. The recourse he has to God in this condition. He prays for his 
grace; “ fericlaend me, O Lord,” make me lively, make me cheerful; quicken 
me by thy afflictions to greater diligence in my work; quicken me, that is, 
deliver me out of my afflictions, which will be as life from the dead. He pleads 
the promise of God; guides his desires by it, and grounds his hopes upon it, 
“quicken me according to thy word.” David resolved to perform his promises 
to God, ver. 106, and therefore could with humble boldness beg of God to make 
good his word to him. 


108 Accept, I beseech thee, the freewill offerings of my 
mouth, O Lorp, 
And teach me thy judgments. 


Two things we are here taught to pray for in reference to our religious 
performances: 

First. Acceptance of them. This we must aim at in all we do in religion, 
that whether present or absent we may be accepted of the Lord. That which 
David here earnestly prays for the acceptance of is the freewill offerings, not 
of his purse, but of his mouth, his prayers and praises, the calves of our lips, 
Hos. xiv. 2; the fruit of our lips, Heb. xiii. 11. These are the spiritual offer- 
Ings which all Christians, as spiritual priests, must offer to God. And they 
must be freewill offerings, for we must offer them abundantly and cheerfully. 
And it is this willing mind that is accepted. ‘The more there is of freeness 
and willingness in the service of God the more pleasing it is to him. 

Secondly. Assistance in them; “ ‘leach me thy judgments.” We cannot offer 
any thing to God which we have reason to think he will accept of, but what he 
is pleased to instruct us in the doing of; and we must be as earnest for the 
grace of God in us as for the favour of God towards us. 


109 My soul zs continually in my hand: 
Yet do I not forget thy law. 

110 The wicked have laid a snare for me: 
Yet I erred not from thy precepts. 


Here is, First. David in danger of losing his life. 
between him and death, for the wicked have laid a snare for him. 


There is but a 


step 
Saul di 


did 


“faithful” and “wrongfully,” the one pointing to truth, and the 
other to falsehood ; or to fidelity and insincerity. 

exix, 89. “Settled,” ie. established, or firmly set. Bishcp 
Patrick says: “Thy promises are like thyself, fixed and settled in the 
heavens, which are a lively emblem-of their constancy and unvariable 
truth.” . 

exix. 96. The word rendered “ perfection ’’ only occurs in this text 
of Scripture, but the ancient translators generally agree with the 
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so many a time because he hated him for his piety. Wherever he was, he 
tound some design or other laid against him to take away his life, for that 
was it they aimed at. What they could not effect by open force they hoped 
to compass by treachery, which made him say, “ My soul is eontinnldle in my 
hand.” It was so not only as a man, (so it is true of us all, wherever we are 
we lie exposed to the strokes of deaths; what we carry in our hands is easily 
snatched from us by violence, or if sandy, as our life is, it easily of itself slips 
through our fingers ;) but as a man of war, a soldier, that often jeoparded his 
life in the high places of the field; and especially as a man after God's own 
heart, and as such hated and persecuted, and “always delivered to death,” 
2 Cor. iv. 11; “ Killed all the day long.” 

Secondly. David in no danger of Noein his religion for all this. Thus in 
jeopardy every hour, and yet constant to God and his duty. None of these 
things move him; for, 1. He doth not forget the law, and therefore he is 
likely to persevere. In the multitude of his cares for his own safety he finds 
room in his head and heart for the word of God, and has that in his mind as 
fresh as ever, and where that dwells richly it will be a well of living water. 
2. He hath not yet erred from God’s precepts, and therefore it is to be hoped 
he will not. He had stood many a shock and kept his ground, and sure that 
grace which had helped him hitherto would not fail him, but would still 
prevent his wanderings. 


111 Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage for ever: 
For they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

112 I have inclined mine heart to perform thy statutes alway, 
Even unto the end. 


The psalmist here in a most affectionate manner, like an Israelite indeed, 
resolves to stick to the word of God, and to live and die by it. 

First. He resolves to portion himself in it, and there to seek his happiness; 
nay, there to enjoy it; ‘“* Thy testimonies,” the truths, the promises of thy 
word, “have I taken as an heritage for ever, for they are the rejoicing of my 
heart.” The present delight he took in them was an evidence that the good 
things contained in them were in his account the best things, and the treasure 
which he set his heart upon. 1. He expected an eternal happiness in God’s 
testimonies. The covenant God had made with him was an everlasting cove- 
nant, and therefore he took it as a heritage for ever. If he could not yet 
say, They are my heritage, yet he could say, I have made choice of them for 
my heritage, and will never take up with a portion in this life, Ps. xvii. 14, 15. 
God’s testimonies are a heritage to all that have received the spirit of adop- 
tion; for, “if children, then heirs.” They are a heritage for ever, and that no 
earthly heritage is, 1 Pet. i. 4. All the saints accept them as such, take up 
with them, live upon them, and can therefore take up with a little of this 
world. 2. He enjoyed a present satisfaction in them. ‘‘ They are the rejoicing 
of my heart,” because they will be my heritage for ever. It rejoiceth the heart 
of a good man to see his portion in the promise of God, and not in the posses- 
sions of this world. 

Secondly. He resolves to govern himself by it, and thence to take his mea- 
sures; “I have inclined my heart to do thy statutes.” They that would have 
the blessings of God’s testimonies must come under the bonds of his statutes. 
We must look for comfort only in the way of duty, and that duty must be done, 
1. With full consent and complacency. have by the grace of God inclined my 
heart to it, and conquered the aversion I had to it. A good man brings his 
heart to his work, and then it is done well. A gracious disposition to do the 
will of God is the acceptable principle of all obedience. 2. With constancy 
and perseverance. He would perform God’s statutes always, in ail instances, 
in the duty of every day, in a constant course of holy walking, and this to the 
end without weariness. This is following the Lord fully. 


15. SAMECH. 
113 I hate vain thoughts : 
But thy law do I love. 


Here is, First. David’s dread of the risings of sin, and the first beginnings 
of it; “j hate vain thoughts.” He doth not mean that he hated them in 
others, for there he could not discern them, but he hated them in his own 
heart. Every good man makes conscience of his thoughts, for they are words 
to God. Vain thoughts, how light soever most make of them, are sinful and 
hurtful, and therefore we should aceount them hateful and dreadful, for they 
not only divert the mind from that which is good, but open the door to all evil, 
Jer. iv. 14. Though David could not say he was free from vain thoughts, yet 
he could say he hated them, he did not countenance them, or give them any 
entertainment, but did what he could to keep them out, at least to keep them 
under, “ The evil I do I allow not.” 

Secondly. David’s delight in the rule of duty; “But thy law do I love,” 
which forbids those vain thoughts, and threatens them. The more we love the 
law of God, the more we shall get the mastery of our vain thoughts, the more 
hateful they will be to us, as being contrary to the whole law, and the more 
watchful we shall be against them, lest they draw us from that we love, 


114 Thou art my hiding place and my shield : 
I hope in thy word. 


Here is, First. God’s care of David to protect and defend him, which he com- 
forts himself with when his enemies were very malicious against him; “ ‘Thou 
art my hiding-place, and my shield.” David, when Saul pursued him, often 
betook himself to close places for shelter; in war he guarded himself with his 
shield: now, God was both these to him, a bead BR por to preserve him from 
danger, and a shield to preserve him in danger, his life from death, and his soul 
from sin. Good people are safe under God's protection 3 he is their “strength 
and their shield;” their “help and their shield ;” their “sun and their shield S 
their “shield and their great reward;” and here, their “ hiding-place and then 
shield.” They may by faith retire to him, and repose in him, as their hiding. 
place, where they are kept in secret. ‘They may by faith oppose his power to a 
the might and malice of their enemies, as their shield to quench every fiery dart. 

Secondly. David’s confidence in God. He is safe, and therefore he is easy 
under the Divine protection ; “1 hope in thy word,” which has acquainted me 
with thee, and assured me of thy kindness tome. They who depend on God’s 
promise shall have the benefit of his power, and be taken under his special 
protection. 


115 Depart from me, ye evildoers : 
For I will keep the commandments of my God. 


Here is, First. David’s firm and fixed resolution to live a holy life; “ I will 
keep the commandments of my God.” Bravely resolved, like a saint, like a 


authorised version in the main. The sense appears to be, “I have 
seen a limit to everything, however complete and perfect.” 

cexix. 98. This verse is variously rendered. The Syriac is: “Make 
me wiser than mine enemies, for I have kept thy precepts.” The 
Greek is, “Thou madest me wise in thy commandment, beyond 
mine enemies.” The Latin is similar. The Chaldee is, “ More fully 
than mine enemies, thou didst teach me thy commandments.” We 


may translate, “Thy precepts make me wiser than mine enemies” 
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soldier; for true courage consists in a steady resolution against all sin, and for 
all duty. Those that would keep God’s commandments must be often renewing 
their resolutions to do so. I will keep them; whatever others do, this L will 
do; though L be singular erg all about me be evildoers and desert me,— 
whatever | have done hitherto, will for the future walk closely with God. 
‘They are the commandments of God, of my God, and therefore I will keep 
them. He is God, and may command me; my God, and will command me 
nothing but what is for my good, 

Secondly. His farewell to bad company, pursuant to this resolution; “Depart 
from me, ye evildoers.” Though David, as a good magistrate, was a terror to 
evildoers, yet there were many such even about court, intruding near his person; 
these he here abdicates, and resolves to have no conversation with them. Note, 
They that resolve to keep the commandments of God must have no society 
with evildoers; for bad company is a great hindrance to a holy life. We must 
not choose wicked people for our companions, nor be intimate with them. 
} Swear not do as they do, nor do as they would have us do, Ps. i. 1; 

ph. v. Le 


116 Uphold me according unto thy word, that I may live : 
And let me not be ashamed of my hope. 

{17 Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe : 
And I will have respect unto thy statutes continually. 


Here, First. David prays for sustaining grace. For this grace sufficient he 
besonght the Lord twice; “ Uphold me;” and again, “ Hold thou me up.” He 
sees himself not only unable to go on in his duty by any strength of his own 
but in danger of falling into sin, unless he was prevented by Divine grace, and 
therefore 
Ps. xii. 12; to keep him from falling, an 
neither turn aside to evil-doing nor be weary of well-doing. 
longer than God holds us, and go no farther than he carries us. 

Secondly. He pleads earnestly for this grace. 1. He pleads the promise of God, 
his dependence upon the promise, and his expectation from it; “ Uphold me 
according to thy word,” which word I hope in, and if it be not performed 
I shall be made ashamed of my hope, and be called a fool for my credulity. 
But they that hope in God’s word may be sure that the word will not fail them, 
and therefore their hope will not make them ashamed. 2. He pleads the great 
need he had of God’s grace, and the great advantage it would be of to him; 
“Uphold me, that I may live;” intimating, that he could not live without the 
Ereee of God. He should fall into sin, into death, into hell, if God did not 

old him up; but supported by his hand he shall live; his spiritual life shall 
be maintained, and be an earnest of eternal life. “Hold me up, and I shall be 
safe;” out of danger, and out of the fear of danger. Our holy security is 
grounded on Divine supports. 3. He eee his resolution in the strength of 
this grace to proceed in his duty; “ Hold me up,” and then “ I will have respect 
unto thy statutes continually,” and never turn my eyes or feet aside from them. 
{ will employ myself, (so some,) I will delight myself, (so others,)in thy statutes. 
Uf God’s right hand uphold us, we must in his strength go on in our duty both 
with diligence and with pleasuve, 


118 Thou hast trodden down all them that err from thy 
For their deceit 7s falsehood. [statutes : 

119 Thou puttest away all the wicked of the earth dike dross : 
Therefore I love thy testimonies. 

120 My flesh trembleth for fear of thee; 
And I am afraid of thy judgments . 


Here is, First. God’s hs Se oaph on wicked ard on those that wander 
from his statutes, that take their measures from other rules, and will not have 
God to reign over them, All departure from God’s statutes is certainly an 
error, and will prove a fatal one. These are the wicked of the earth; they 
mind earthly things, and lay up their treasures in the earth, and live in pleasure 
on the earth, and are aan and enemies to heaven and heavenly things. 
Now see how God deals with them, that you may neither fear them nor envy 
them. 1. He treads them all down; he brings them to ruin, to utter ruin, to 
shameful ruin; he makes them his footstool. Though they are never so high, 
he can bring them low, Am. ii. 9. He has done it many a time, and he will do 
it; for he resists the proud, and will triumph over those that oppose his king- 
dom. Proud persecutors trample upon his people, but sooner or later he will 
trample upon them. 2. He puts them all away like dross. Wicked people are 
as dross, which, though it be mingled with the good metal in the ore, and seems 
to be of the same substance with it, must be separated from it. And in God’s 
account they are worthless things, the scum and refuse of the earth, and no 
more to be compared with the righteous than dross with fine gold ‘There is 
a day coming which will put them away from among the righteous, Mat. xiii. 49; 
so that they shall have no place in their pope seen Ps. i. 53 which will put 
them away into everlasting fire, the fittest place for the dross. Sometimes in 
this world the wicked are by the censures of the church, or the sword of the 
magistrate, or the judgments of God, put away as dross, Pr. xxv. 4, 5. 

Secondly. The reasons of these jud ments. God casts them off, because they 
err from his statutes. They that will not submit to the commands of the word 
shall feel the curses of it. And Lecause “their deceit is falsehood,” that is, 
because they deceive themselves by setting up false rules in opposition to God’s 
statutes which they err from; and because they go about to deceive others 
with their hypocritical pretences of good, and their crafty projects of mischief. 
Their cunning is falsehood, so Dr. Hammond. ‘The utmost of their policy is 
treachery and pertidiousness; this the God of truth hates, and will punish. 

Thirdly. The improvement David made of these judgments. He took notice 
of them, and received instruction fromthem. The ruin of the wicked helped 
to increase, 1. His love to the word of God. I see what comes of sin, “ there- 
fore | love thy testimonies,” which warn me to take heed of those dangerous 
courses, and keep me from the paths of the destroyer. We see the word of 
God fulfilled in his judgmerts on sin and sinners, and therefore we should love it. 
2. His fear of the wrath of God: “My flesh trembleth for fear of thee.” Instead 
of insulting over those who fell under God’s displeasure he humbled himself. 
What we read and hear of the judgments of God upon wicked people, should 
make us, Ist. To reverence his terrible majesty, and to stand in awe of him; 
“Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God?” 1 Sam. vi. 20, 2nd. To 
fear lest we offend him, and become obnoxious to his wrath. Good men have 
need to be restrained from sin by the terrors of the Lord, especially when judg- 
mm begins at the house of God, and hypocrites are discovered and put away 
as dross. 


e is thus earnest for that Bunce to uphold him in his integrity, 
to keep him from tiring, that he might 
We stand no 


but the authorised version is not lightly to be rejected. The two 
next verses convey a similar idea, with some variations. “ The 
ancients ” in verse 100 are “elders,” or older men; though by some 
the “elders” of the synagogue are supposed to be intended. 

exix. 109. “ My soul is in my hand” is a phrase meaning “Tam 


in extreme peril.” The Syriac has “My soul is in thy hands,” 
which signifies “I am wholly in thy pewer.” 


cxix. 113. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac translators understood 
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16. AIN. 


121 I have done judgment and justice : 


Leave me not to mine Oppressors. 
122 Be surety for thy servant for good : 
Let not the proud oppress me. 

David here appeals to God: 

First. As his witness that he had not done wrong. He could truly say, “1 
have done judgment and justice,” that is, 1 have aania conscience of rendering 
to all their due, and have not by force or fraud hindered any of their right. 
Take him as a king, he executeth judgment and justice to all his people, 
2Sam. viii. 15. Take him in a private capacity, he could appeal to Saul himself, 
that there was no evil or transgression in his hand, 1 Sam. xxiv. 11. Note, 
Honesty is the best policy, and will be our rejoicing in the day of evil. 

, Secondly. As his judge, that he might not be wronged. He having done 
justice for others that were oppressed, he begs that God would do him justice, 
and avenge him of his adversaries; “‘ Be surety for thy servant for good,” that 
is, undertake for me agaiust those that would run me down, and ruinme. He 
is sensible that he cannot make his part good himself, and therefore begs that 
God would appear for him. Christ is our surety with God; and if he be so, 
Providence shall be our surety against all the world. Who or what shall harm 
us, if God’s power and goodness be engaged for our protection and rescue? 
He doth not prescribe to God what he should do for him; only let it be fur 
ood, in such way and manner as infinite wisdom sees best; only let me not be 
eft to mine oppressors. Though David had done judgment and justice, yet 
he had many enemies; but having God for his friend he hoped they should not 
have their will against him, and in that hope he prayed again, “Let not the 
proud oppress me.” David, one of the best cf men, was oppressed by the proud, 
whom God beholds afar off. The condition therefore of the persecuted is better 
than that of the persecutors, and will appear so at last. 


123 Mine eyes fail for thy salvation, 
And for the word of thy righteousness. 


David being oppressed, is here waiting and wishing for the salvation of the 
Lord, which would make him easy. 

First. He cannot but think that it comes slowly; “ Mine eyes fail for thy 
salvation.” His eyes were towards it, and had been long so. He looked for 
help from heaven, and we deceive ourselves if we look tor it any other way; 
but it did not come so soon as he expected, so that his eyes began to fail, an 
he was sometimes ready to despair, and to think that because the salvation did 
not come when he looked for it, it would never come. It is often the infirmit 
even of good men to be weary of waiting God's time, when their time is lageote 

Secondly. Yet he cannot but hope that it comes surely; for he expects the 
word of God’s righteousness, and no other salvation but what is secured by 
that word, which cannot fall to the ground, because it is a word of righteous- 
ness. Though our eyes fail, yet God’s word doth not; and therefore those 
that build upon it, though now discouraged, shall in due time see his salvation, 


124 Deal with thy servant according unto thy mercy, 
And teach me thy statutes. 

125 Iam thy servant ; give me understanding, 
That I may know thy testimonies. 


Here is, First. David’s petition for Divine instruction. “Teach me thy 
statutes ;” give me to know all my duty; when | am in doubt, and know not 
for certain what is my duty, direct me, and make it plain tome. Now I am 
afflicted, oppressed, and mine eyes ready to fail for thy salvation, let me know 
what my duty is in this condition. In difficult times we should desire more to 
be told what we must do than what we may expect, and should pray more 
to be led into the knowledge of Scripture precepts than of Scripture pro- 
phecies._ If God that gave us his statutes do not teach us, we shall never learn 
them. How God teaches is implied in the next petition; “ Give me under- 
standing,” a renewed understanding, apt to receive Divine light, “that 1 may 
know thy testimonies.” It is God’s prerogative to give an understanding, that 
understanding without which we cannot know God's testimonies. ‘Those that 
know most of God's testimonies desire to know more; and are still earnest with 
God to teach them, never thinking they know enough. . 

Secondly. His pleas to enforce this petition. 1. He pleads God's goodness 
to him; “Deal with me according to thy mercy.” ‘he best saints count this 
their best plea for any blessing, Let me have it “according to thy mercy ;” for 
we deserve no favour from God, nor can we claim any as a debt, but we are then 
most likely to be easy when we cast ourselves epee God’s mercy, and refer 
ourselves to it. Particularly when we come to him for instruction we must 
beg it as a mercy, and reckon that in being taught we are well dealt with. 
2. He pleads his relation to God; “1 am thy servant,” and have work to do for 
thee, therefore teach me to do it, and to do it well. ‘The servant hath reason to 
expect, that if he be at a loss about his work his master should teach him, and, 
if it were in his power, give him an understanding. Lord, saith David, | desire 
to serve thee, shew me how. If any man resolve to do God’s will as his servant, 
he shall be made to know his testimonies, Jno. vii. 17; Ps. xxv. 14. 


126 J¢ zs time for thee, Lorp, to work : 


For they have made void thy law. 


Here is, First. A complaint of the daring impiety of the wicked. David 
having in himself a holy indignation at it, humbly represents it to God; Lord, 
there are those that have made oy law void, have set thee and thy govern- 
ment at detiance, and have done what in them lay to cancel and vacate the 
obligation of thy commands. They that sin through infirmity transgress the 
law, but presumptuous sinners do in effect make void the law, saying, “Who 
is the Lord? what is the Almighty that we should fear him?” It is possible 
a godly man may sin against the commandment, but a wicked man would sin 
away the commandment,—would repeal God's laws, and enact his own lusts. 
This is the sinfulness of sin, and the malignity of the carnal mind. : 

Secondly. A desire that God would appear for the vindication of bis own 
honour; “ It is time for thee, Lord, to work,” to do something for the effectual 
confutation of atheists and infidels, and the silencing of those that set their 
mouth against the heavens. God's time to work is when vice is become most 
daring, and the measure of iniquity is full; “ Now will I arise, saith the Lord.” 
Some read it, and the original will bear it, ‘ It is time to work for thee, O Lord?’ 
it is time for every one in his place to appear on the Lord's side, against the 
threatening growth of profaneness and immorality. We must do wbat we can 
for the support of the pinks interests of religion: and after all we must beg 
of God to take the work into his own hands. 


the psalmist to mean that he hated sinful men. The Chaldeo 
paraphrases the words, “I hate those who think vain thoughts.” 
Gesenius understands it of doubters or sceptics, First of dissemblers, 
others with less reason explain the word of fools, profligates, &e. 
Ainsworth says of the word rendered “ vain thoughts,” “It hath the 
name of top-branches of trees, figuratively applied to the thoughts or 
opinions of the mind, wavering and uncertain, as 1 Kings xvui. 21; 
or persans distracted with their own cogitaions.” 
805 


PSALM CXIX. 


127 Therefore I love thy commandments above gold; 
Yea, above fine gold. 

128 ‘Therefore I esteem all ‘hy precepts concerning all things 
And I hate every false way. [to be right; 


David here, as often in this psalm, professeth the great love he had to the 
word and law of God; and to evidence the sincerity of it, observe, 

First. The degree of his Jove. He loved his Bible better than he loved his 
money; “ above gold, yea, above fine gold.” Gold, fine gold, is what the most 
of men set their hearts upon; nothing charms them, and dazzles their eyes so 
aus gold doth. It is fine gold, a fine phan in their eyes. They will venture their 
souls, their God, their all, to get and keep it; but David saw that the word 
of God answers all things better than money doth; for it enricheth the soul 
towards God, and therefore he loved it better than gold ; for it had done that 
for him which gold could not do, and would stand him in stead when the 
wealth of the world would fail him. 

Secondly. The ground of his love. Therefore he loved all God’s command- 
ments, because he esteemed them to be right, all reasonable and just, and suited 
to the end for which they were made. ‘hey are all as they should be, and no 
fault can be found with them; and therefore we must love them, because they 
bear God’s imaye, and are the revelations of his will. If we thus consent to 
the law that it is good, we shall delight in it after the inner man. 

Thirdly. ‘The fruit and evidence of this love. He hated every false way. 
Th? way of sin being directly contrary to God's precepts that are right, is a 
false way; and therefore they that have a love and esteem for God’s Jaw hate 
it, and will not be reconciled to it. 


17. PE. 
129 Thy testimonies ave wonderful: 
Therefore doth my soul keep them. 


See here how David was affected towards the word of God. 

First. He admired it as most excellent in itself; “Thy testimonies are won- 
derful.” The word of God gives us admirable discoveries of God, and Christ, 
and another world; admirable proofs of Divine love and grace. The majesty 
of the style, the purity of the matter, the harmony of the parts, are all wonder- 
ful; its effects upon the consciences of men both for conviction and comfort 
are wonderful; and it is a sign we are not acquainted with God’s testimonies, 
or do not understand them, if we do not admire them. 

Secondly. He adhered to it as of constant use to him; “ Therefore doth my 
soul keep them” as a treasure of inestimable value which I cannot be without. 
We do not keep them to any purpose, unless our souls keep them. ‘There they 
must be deposited as the tables of testimony in the ark; there they must have 
the innermost and uppermost place. They that see God's word to be admirable 
Will prize it highly, and preserve it As TALC as that which they promise them- 
selves great things from. 


130 ‘The entrance of thy words giveth light ; 


It giveth understanding unto the simple. 


Here is, First. The great use for which the word of God was intended. To 
wive light, that is, to give understanding ; to give us to understand that which 
will be of use to us in our travels through this world; and it is the outward 
and ordinary means by which the Spirit of God enlightens the understandings 
of all that are sanctified. God’s testimonies are not only wonderful for the 
greatness of them, but useful as a light in a dark place, 

Secondly. Its efficacy for this purpose. It answers the end to admiration; for, 
1. Even the entrance of God’s word. gives light. If we begin at the beginning, 
and take it before us, we shall find that the very first verses of the Bible give us 
surprising and yet satisfying discoveries of the universe, about which without 
that the world is utterly in the dark. As soon as the word of God enters into 
us, and has a place in us, it enlightens us; we find we begin to see when we 
begin to study the word of God. ‘The very first principles of the oracles of 
God, the plainest truths, the milk appointed for the babes, brings a great 
light into the soul; much more will the soul be illuminated by the sublime 
mysteries that are found there. The exposition or explication of thy word 
giveth light; then it is most profitable when ministers Aes their part in giving 
the sense, Neh, viii. 8. Some understand it of the New Testament, which is 
the opening or unfolding of the Old, which would give light concerning life 
aud immortality. 2. It would give understanding even to the simple, to the 
weakest capacities, for it sheweth us a way to heaven so plain, that the way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein. 


131 I opened my mouth, and panted : 
For I longed for thy commandments. 


First. The desire David had towards the word of God; “I longed for thy 
commandments.” When he was under a forced absence from God’s ordinances, 
he longed to be restored to them again. When he enjoyed ordinances, he 
greedily sucked in the word of God, as newborn babes desire the milk. hen 
Christ is formed in the soul, there are gracious longings, unaccountable to one 
that is a stranger to the work. 

Secondly. The degree of that desire appearing in the expressions of it; “I 
opened my mouth and panted,” as one overcome with heat, or almost stifled, 

ants for a mouthful of fresh air. Thus strong, thus earnest, should our desires 
e towards God, and the remembrance of his name, Ps. xlii. 1, 2; Lu. xii. 50. 


132 Look thou upon me, and be merciful unto me 
As thou usest to do unto those that love thy name. 


Here is, First. David’s request for God’s favour to himself. Look graciously 
upon me, let me have thy smiles, and the light of thy countenance. Bake cog- 
nizance of me and my affairs, and be merciful to me; let me taste the sweetness 
of thy mercy, and receive gifts of thy mercy. See how humble his petition is; 
he asks not for the operations of God’s hand, only for the smiles of his face. 
A good look is enough; and for that he doth not plead merit, but implores 
mercy. ‘ 
Secondly. His acknowledgment of his favour to all his people; “As thou 
usest to do unto those that love thy name.” Which speaks either, 1. A plea 
for merey. Lord, I am one of those that love thy name, love thee and thy word, 
and thou usest to be kind to those that do so; and wilt thou be worse to me 
than to others of thy people? Or, 2. A description of the favour and mere 
he desired. That which thou usest to bestow on those that love thy name, whic 
thou bearest to thy chosen. /s. evi. 4,5. He desires no more, no better, than 
neighbour's fare, and he will take up with no less. Common looks and common 


mercies will not serve, but such as are reserved for those that love him; which 
are such as eye hath not seen, 1 Cor/ii. 9. Note, The dealings of God with 
them that love him are such that a man needs not desire to be any better dealt 
with, for he will make them truly and eternally happy; and as one as God 
deals with us no otherwise than as he useth to deal with those that love him 
we have no reason to complain, | Cor. x. 13, 


133 Order my steps in thy word: 
And let not any iniquity have dominion over me. 


Here David prays for two great spiritual blessings, and is in this verse as 
earnest for the good work of God in him, as in the verse before for the gcod- 
will of God towards him. He prays, 

First. For direction in the paths of duty. “Order my steps in thy word.” 
Having led me into the righ t way, let every step I take in that way be under 
the conduct of thy grace. We ought to walk by rule; all the motions of the soul 
must not only be kept within the bounds prescribed by the word, so as not to 
pransarens them, but carried out in the paths prescribed by the word, so as not 
to trifle in them; and therefore we must beg of God that by his good Spirit he 
would order our steps accordingly. 

Secondly. For deliverance from the power of sin. “Let no iniquity have 
dominion over me,” so as to gain my consent to it; and that I should be led 
captive by it. The dominion of sin is to be dreaded and deprecated by every 
one of us; and if in sincerity we pray against it we may receive that promise as 
an answer to the prayer; Rom. vi. 14, “Sin shall not have dominion over you.” 


134 Deliver me from the oppression of man : 
So will I keep thy precepts 


Here, First. David prays that he might live a ia and peaceable life, and 
might not be harassed and discomposed by those that studied to be vexatious ; 
cs Deliver me from the oppression of man.” Man, whom God can control, and 
whose power is limited; let them know themselves to be but men, Ps, ix. 20, 
and let me be delivered out of the hands of unreasonable men. 

Secondly. He promiseth that then he would live in all godliness and 
honesty. di me be delivered out of the hands of my enemies, that I may serve 
God without fear. “So will 1 peer thy precepts;” not but that he would 
keep God’s precepts though he should be continued under oppression, but, So 
shall 1 keep thy precepts more cheerfully, and with more enlargement of heart, 
my bonds being loosed. ‘Then we may expect temporal blessings, when we 
desire them with this in our eye, that we may serve God the better. 


135 Make thy face to shine upon thy servant ; 
And teach me thy statutes. 


David here, as often elsewhere, writes himself God’s servant, a title he gloried 
in, though he was a king. Now here, as became a good servant, " 

First. He is very ambitious of his Master's favour, accounting that his hap- 
piness and chief good. He asks not for corn and wine, for silver and gold; but 
‘make thy face to shine upon thy servant,” that is, let me be accepted of thee, 
and let me know that Lam so. Comfort me with the light of thy countenance 
in every cloudy and dark day ; if the world frown upon me, yet do thou smile. 

Secondly. He is very solicitous about his Master’s work, accounting that, his 
business and chief concern. ‘This he would be instructed in that he might 
do it, and do it well, so as to be accepted in the doing of it; “‘Teach me th 
statutes.” Note. We must pray as og for grace as for comfort. If Goi 
hides his face from us, it is because we have been careless in keeping his 
statutes; and therefore, that we may be qualified for the returns of his favour, 
we must pray for wisdom to do our duty. 


136 Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, 
Because they keep not thy law. 


Here we have David in sorrow. : 

First. It is great sorrow. To that degree, that he weeps rivers of tears; 
commonly where there is a gracious heart, there is a werking eye, in comformit 
to Christ, who was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. David ha 
prayed for comfort in God's favour, ver. 135; now he pleads that he was quali- 
fied for that comfort, and had need of it, for he was one of them that mourned 
in Zion, and they that do so shall be comforted, /sa. ]xi. 3. 

Secondly. Lt is godly sorrow. He wept not for his troubles, though they 
were many, but for the dishonour to God; “ Because they keep not at law.” 
Either because mine eyes keep not thy law, so some, (the eye is the inlet and 
outlet of a great deal of sin, and therefore it ought to be a weeping eye,) or, 
rather, they, that s, those about me, ver. 139. Note, The sins of sinners are 
We must mourn for that which we caunot mend, + 


18. TZADDL 
187 Righteous art thou, O Lorp, 
And upright are thy judgments. 
138 Thy testimonies ¢iat thou hast commanded 
Are righteous and very faithful. 


First. The righteousness of God; the infinite rectitude and ‘porters of his 
nature. As he is what he is,so he is what he should be, and in every thing 
acts as becomes him. There is nothing wanting, nothing amiss in God; his 
will is the eternal rule of equity, and he is righteous, for he doth all according 


the sorrows of saiats. 


to it. 

Secondly. The righteousness of his government. He rules the world by his 
providence, according to the principles of justice, and never did nor ever can 
do any wrong to any of his creatures. “ Upright are thy judgments;” the 
promises and threatenings are executions of both. Every word of God is pur: 
and he will be true to it. He perfectly knows the merits of every cause, an 
will judge accordingly. ‘ j ¥ 

Thirdly. The righteousness of his commands, which he hath given to be the 
rule of our obedience. ‘Thy testimonies that thou hast commanded,” which 
are backed with thy Cplem» authority, and to which thou dost require our 
obedience, are exceeding righteous and faithful, righteousness and faithfulness 
itself. As he acts like himself, so his law requires that we act like oursely 
and like him; that we be just to ourselves, and to all we deal with, true to | 
the engagements we lay ourselves under both to God and man. That which 
we are commanded to practise is righteous; that which we are commanded 
to believe is faithful. It is necessary to our faith and obedience that we bs 
convinced of this. 


exix. 118. For “trodden down” some prefer the idea of despising 
or rejecting. The Syriac, which conveys this notion, heads this 
verse with the word “continually,” which in the Hebrew con- 
cludes the preceding verse. For “deceit” the Greek and Syriac 
have “thought” or “meditation,” which represents a different 
reading. 

ait 119. The Greek and Syriac here differ from each other, and 
from the Hebrew. The Greek, “I have counted as transgressors 
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all the wicked of the earth,” is partly justified by various readings ; 
but the Syriac, “ Uphold me, and I shall be delivered,” seems 
inexplicable. 

exix. 120. Horsley says the word “trembleth” describes that 
state of the skin vulgarly called “ gooseflesh.’ Ainsworth thinks it 
refers to the standing on end of the hair through horror; which is 
probably correct. The Greek and Latin, “ pierce (with nails) my 
flesh by thy fear,” are fanciful. aah 
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PSALM CXIX. 


189 My zeal hath consumed me, 
Because mine enemies have forgotten thy words. 


Here is, First. The great contempt which wicked men put upon religion; 
“Mine enemies have forgotten thy words.” They have often heard them, but 
so little did they heed them, they willingly forgot them; not only through 
carelessness let them slip out of their minds, but contrived how to cast them 
behind their backs, This is at the bottom of all the wickedness of the wicked, 
and particularly of their malignity and enmity to the people of God, they have 
forgotten the words of God, else those would give check to their siaful courses. 

Secondly. The great concern which godly men shew for religion. David 
reckoned those his enemies that forgot the words of God, because they were 
enemies to religion, which he had entered into a league with, offensive and 
defensive; and therefore his zeal even consumed him, when he observed their 
impieties. He conceived such an indignation at their wickedness, as even 
preyed upon his spirits, even ate them up, as Christ’s zeal (Jno. ii. 17) swallowed 
up all inferior considerations, and made hist forget himself. My zeal has pressed 
or constrained me, (so Dr. Hammond reads it, Acts xviii. 5.) Zeal against sin 
should constrain us to do what we can against it in our places, at least to do 
4 th the more in religion ourselves. ‘The worse others are, the better we 
should be. 


140 Thy word zs very pure: 
Therefore thy servant loveth it. 


Here is, First. David’s great affection for the word of God; “Thy servant 
loves it.” Every good man, being a servant of God, loves the word of God, 
because it lets him know his Master’s will, and directs him in his Master’s 
work. Wherever there is grace, there is adear love to the word of God. 

Sree fe The ground and reason of that affection. He saw it to be “very 
pure,” and therefore he loved it. Our love to the word of God is then an evidence 
of our love to God, when we love it for the sake of its purity, because it bears 
the image of God’s holiness, and is designed to make us partakers of his holiness. 
It commands purity; and as it is itself refined from all corrupt mixture, so, if 
we receive it in the light and love of it, it will refine us from the dross of 
worldliness and fleshly-mindedness. 


141 I am small and despised: 
Yet do not I forget thy precepts. 


Here is, First. David pious, and yet poor. He was a man after God’s own 
heart, one whom the King of kings did delight to honour, and yet small and 
despised in his own account, and in the account of many others. Men’s rea 
excellency cannot always secure them from contempt; nay, it exposeth them 
many times to scorn of some, and always makes them low in their own eyes. 
God has chosen the foolish things of the world; and it has been the common 
lot of his a to be a despised people. 

Secondly. David poor, and yet pious; small and despised for his strict and 
serious godliness, ie his conscience can witness for him, that he did not forget 
God’s precepts. He will not throw off his religion, though it expose him to 
contempt, for he knew that was designed to Seahik constancy. When we are 
small and des ised, we have the more need to remember God’s precepts, that 
we may have them to support us under the pressures of a low condition. 


142 Thy righteousness ¢s an everlasting righteousness, 
And thy law 7s the truth. 


Observe, First. That God’s word is righteousness, and it is an everlasting 
righteousness. It is the rule of God's judgment, and it is consonant to his 
counsels from eternity, and will direct his sentence for eternity. Thé word of 
God will judge us, it will judge us in righteousness, and by it our everlasting 
state will be determined. This should possess us with a very great reverence 
for the word of God, that it is righteousness itself, the standard of righteousness, 
and it is everlasting in its rewards and punishments. 

Secondly. That God’s word is a law, and that law is truth. See the double 
obligation we are under to be governed by the word of God. We are reason- 
able creatures, and as such we must be ruled by truth, acknowledging the force 
and power of it. If the principles be true, the practices must be agreeable to 
them, else we do not act rationally. We are creatures and therefore subjects 
and must be ruled by our Creator, and whatever he commands, we are boun 
to obey as a law. See how these obligations are here twisted, these cords of 
aman. Here is truth brought to the understanding, there to sit chief, and 
direct the motions of the whole man; but, lest the authority of that should 
become weak through the flesh, here is a law to bind the will, and bring that 
into subjection. God’s truth is a law, (Jno. xviii. 37,) and God’s law is the 
truth, sure we cannot break such words as these asunder. 


143 Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me: 
Yet thy commandments are my delights. 

144 The righteousness of thy testimonies ¢s everlasting : 
Give me understanding, and I shall live. 


These two verses are almost a repetition of the two foregoing verses, but 
with improvement. ‘ 

First. He again professeth his constant adherence to God and his duty, not- 
withstanding the many difficulties and discouragements he met with. He had 
said, ver. 141, “I am small and despised,” and yet stick to my duty. Here he 
finds himself not only mean, but miserable, as far as this world could make him 
so: “Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me;” trouble without, anguish 
within. Those surprised him, they seized him, they held him. Sorrows are often 
the lot of saints in this vale of tears, they are in heaviness through manifold 
temptations. There he had said, “ Yet do I not forget thy precepts; here he 
carries his constancy much higher, “ Yet thy commandments are my delights.” 
All his trouble and anguish did not put his mouth out of taste to the comforts 
of the word of God, but he could still relish them, and find that peace and 

leasure in them which all the calamities of this present time could not deprive 
| of. There are delights, variety of delights, in the word of God, w hich the 
saints msg many times the sweetest enjoyment of when they are in trouble and 
anguish, 2 1 99 

econdly. He again acknowledgeth the everlasting righteousness of God’s 
word, us before, ver. 142, “ The righteousness of thy testimonies is everlasting,” 
and cannot be altered; and when it is admitted in its power into a soul, it 1s 
here an abiding principle, “a well of living water,” Jno. iv. 14. We ought to 
editate much and often upon the equity and the eternity of the word of God, 


Tlere he adds, by way of inference, 1. His prayer for grace. Give me under~ 
standing. Those that know much of the word of God should still covet to 
know more; for there is more to be known. Jle doth not say, Give me a 
farther revelation, but, Give me a farther understanding ; what is revealed we 
should desire to understand, and what we know to know better; and we must 
go to God for a heart to know. 2. His hope of glory. Give me this renewed 
understanding, and then I shall live; shall live for ever, shall be eternally 
happy, and shall be comforted for the present in the prospect of it. “Chis is 
life eternal, to know God,” Jno. xvii. 3. 


19. KOPH. 
145 I cried with my whole heart ; hear me, O Lorp: 
I will keep thy statutes. 
146 I cried unto thee; save me, 
And I shall keep thy testimonies. 


Here is, First. David’s good prayers, by which he sought to God for mercy. 
These he mentions here, not as boasting of them, or trusting to any merit in 
them, but reflecting upon them with comfort, that he had taken the appointed 
way to comfort, Observe here, 1. That he was inward with God in prayer; 
he prayed with his heart, and the prayer is acceptable no farther than the 
heart goes along with it. Lip labour, if that be all, is lost labour. 2. He was 
importunate with God in prayer; he cried as one in earnest, with fervour of 
affection and a holy vehemence, and vigour of desire. He cried with his whole 
heart, all the powers of his soul were not only engaged and employed, but 
exerted to the utmost in his prayers. Then we are likely to speed when we 
thus strive and wrestle in det kel 3. That he directed his prayer to God; “I 
cried unto thee.” Whither should the child go but to his father when any 
thing ails him? 4. That the great thing he prayed for was salvation: “Save 
me.” A short prayer, for we mistake if we think we shall be heard for our 
much speaking ; but a comprehensive prayer, not only, Rescue me from ruin, 
but make me happy. We need desire no more but God’s salvation, Ps. |. 23, 
and the things that ecgomipeny it, Heb. vi. 9. 5. That he was earnest for an 
answer; and not only looked up in his prayers, but looked up after them, 
to see what became of them, Ps. v. 3. Lord, hear me, and let me know that 
thou hearest me. 

Secondly. David’s good purposes, by which he bound himself to duty, when 
he was in the pursuit of mercy. “I will keep thy statutes,” | am resulved by 
thy grace 1 will; for if we turn away our ear from hearing the law, we cannot 
expect an answer of peace to our prayers, Pr, xxviii. 9. This purpose is used 
as an humble ples. ver. 146, “Save me” from my sins, my corruptions, my 
temptations, all the hindrances that lie in my way, “that I may keep thy 
testimonies.” We must cry for salvation, not that we may have the ease and 
eomfort of it, but that we may have an opportunity of serving God the more 
cheerfully. 


147 I prevented the dawning of the morning, and cried : 
I hoped in thy word. 

148 Mine eyes prevent the night watches, 
That 1 might meditate in thy word. 


David goes on here to relate how he had abounded in the duty of prayer, 
much to his comfort and advantage; he cried unto God, that is, offered up 
to him his pious and devout affections with all seriousness. Observe, 

First. The handmaids of his devotion. The two great exercises that attended 
his prayers, and were helpful to them, were, 1. Hope in God’s word, which 
encouraged him to continue instant in prayer, though the answer did not come 


resently. I cried, and hoped that at last I should speed, because the vision is 
or an appointed time, and at the end it shall speak and not lie. “1 hoped in 
thy word,” which I knew would not fail me. 2. Meditation in God’s word, 


The more intimately we converse with the word of God, and the more we 
dwell upon it in our thoughts, the better able we shall be to speak to God 
in his own language, and the better we shall know what to pray for as we 
ought. Reading the word will not serve, but we must meditate in it. 
Secondly. The hours of his devotion, He “prevented the dawning of the 
morning,” nay, and “the night watches.” See here, 1, ‘That David was an early 
riser, which, perhaps, contributed to his eminency. He was none of those that 
say, Yet a little sleep. 2. That he began the day with God. The first thing he 
did in the morning, before he admitted any business, was to pray, when his 
mind was most fresh and in the best frame. If our first thoughts in the morn- 
ing be of God, it will help to keep us in his fear all the day long. 3. That his 
mind was so full of God, and the cares and delights of his religion, that a little 
sleep served his turn; even in the night watches, when he awaked from his first 
sleep, he would rather meditate and pray than turn him and go to sleep again. 
He esteemed the words of God’s mouth more than his necessary repose, which 
we can as ill want as our food, Job xxiii. 12. 4. That he Foal fe redeem time 
for religious exercises. He was full of business all day, but that will excuse no 
man from secret devotion. It is better take time from sleep, as David did, than 
not find time for prayer. And this is our comfort when we pray in the night, 
that we can never come unseasonably to the throne of grace; for we may 
have access to it at all hours. Baal may be asleep, but Israel’s God never 
slumbers, nor are there any hours in which he may not be spoken with, 


149 Hear my voice according unto thy lovingkindness : 
O Lorn, quicken me according to thy judgment. 


Here, First. David applies himself to God for grace and comfort with much 
solemnity. He begs of God to hear his voice; Lord, I have something to say to 
thee, shall 1 obtain a gracious audience? Well, what has he fo 28 2? What 
is his petition, and what is his request? It is not long, but it has much 
in a little, “ Lord, quicken me,” stir me up to that which is good, and make 
me vigorous and lively, and cheerful init. Let habits of grace be drawn out 
into act, 

Secondly. He encourageth himself to hope that he snall obtain his reques 
for he depends, 1. Upon God’s lovingkindness. He is good, therefore he wil 
be good to me, who ioe in his mercy, His lovingkindness manifested to me 
will help to quicken me, and put life into me. 2 Upon God's judgment, that 
is, his wisdom. He knows what I need, and what is good for me, and there- 
fore will quicken me. Or, his promise, the word which he hath spoken, mercy 
secured by the new covenant; quicken me according to the tenor of that 
covenant. 


150 ‘They draw nigh that follow after mischief: 
They are far from thy law. 
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exix. 122. Instead of “ be Berely aN the Chaldee, Syriac, &c., 
in “delight,” but the English is er. 

exix. 126. Ons first clause A by some understood, “It is time to 

serve the Lord,” or, “It is time to do the will of the Lord.” Munster 

translates, “ It is time for the Lord to do (judgment).” So Dathe. 
exix. 130. The word for “entrance” is by some explained “‘ open- 

ing,” i.e., the unding or interpreting, which idea is conveyed by 

the ancient versions and several modern expositions. By some it is 


e 


regarded as the “doorway,” i.¢., the mere rudiments of Scripture 
knowledge. Perhaps the best explanation is, ‘The manifesting of 
thy words giveth light.” yw 

exix. 182. The margin has a note here, giving another rendering 
for the second clause, “according to the custom towards those that 
love thy name;” but some explain it, “as it is just towards those,” 
&e. The Syriac simply has, “for I have loved thy name,” which is 
defective. 
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151 Thou art near, O Lorp; 
And all thy commandments are truth. 


Here is, First. The apprehension David was in of danger from his enemies. 
1. They were very malicious, and industrious in prosecuting their malicious 
designs. They follow after mischief, any mischief they could do to David or his 
friends; they would let slip no opportunity, nor let fall any pursuit that might 
be to his hurt. 2. They were very impious, and had no fear of God before their 
eyes. “ They are far from thy law,” setting themselves as far as they can out of 
the reach of its convictions and commands. The persecutors of God's people 
are such as make light of God himself, we may therefore be sure that God will 
take his people’s part against them. 3. They followed him close, and he was 
just ready to fall into their hands. “They draw nigh,” nigher than they were 
so that they got ground of him. They were at his heels, just upon his back. Go 
sometimes suffers persecutors to prevail very far against his people, so that, as 
David said, 1 Sam. xx. 3, “‘ There is but a step between them and death.” Perhaps 
this comes in here as a reason why David was so earnest in prayer, ver. 149. 
God brings us into imminent perils, as he did Jacob, that, like him, we may 
wrestle for a blessing. 

Secondly. The assurance David had of protection with God. “They draw 
nigh” to destroy me, but “ thou art near, O Lord;” to save me, not only mightier 
than they, and therefore able to help me against them, but nearer than they, 
and therefore ready to help. It is the happiness of the saints that when trouble 
is near, God is near, and no trouble can separate between them and him. He 
is never far to seek, but he is within our call, and means are within his call, 
Deu. iv. 7. “All thy commandments are truth.” The enemies thought to 
defeat the promises God had made to David, but he was sure it was out of 
their power; they were inviolably true, and would be infallibly performed. 


152 Concerning thy testimonies, I have known of old 
That thou hast founded them for ever. 


This confirms what he had said in the close of the foregoing verses, * All 
thy commandments are truth;” he means the covenant, the word which God 
yee! commanded to a thousand generations. ‘This is firm, as true as truth itself. 
por, 
First. God has founded it so. He has framed it for a perpetuity; such is 
the constitution of it, and so well ordered is it in all things, that -it cannot 
but be sure. The promises are founded for ever, so that, when heaven and 
ear are passed away, every iota and tittle of the promise shall stand firm, 
2 Cor. i. 20. 

Secondly. David had found it so; both by a work of God’s grace upon his 
heart, begetting in him a full persuasion of the truth of God’s word, and 
enabling him to rely upon it with a full satisfaction, and by the works of his 

rovidence on his behalf, fulfilling the promise beyond what he expected. 
Thus he knew of old, from the days of his youth, ever since he began to look 
towards God, that the word of God is what one may venture one’s all upon. 
This assurance was confirmed by the observations and experiences of his own 
life all aleng, and of others that had gone before him in the ways of God. All 
that ever dealt with God, and trusted in him, will own that they have found 
im faithful. 


20. RESH. 
153 Consider mine affliction, and deliver me: 
For I do not forget thy law. 
154 Plead my cause, and deliver me: 
Quicken me according to thy word 


Here, First. David prays for succour in distress. “Ts any afflicted? let him 
pray,” fet him pray as David doth here. 1. He hath an eye to God’s pity, and 
prays, “ Consider mine affliction;” take it into thy thoughits, and all the cir- 
cumstances of it, and sit not by as one uneoncerned. God is never unmindful 
of his people’s afflictions; but he will have us to put him in remembrance, 
Isa. xliii. 26, to spread our case before him, and then leave it to his compas- 
sionate consideration, to do in it as in his wisdom he shall think fit in his own 
time and way. 2. He has an eye to God’s power, and prays, Deliver me, and 
again, Deliver me; consider my troubles, and bring me out of them. God has 
promised deliverance, Ps. l. 15; and we may pray for it, with submission to his 
will, and with regard to his glory, that we may serve him the better. 3. He has 
an eye to God’s righteousness, and prays, “‘ Plead my cause.” Be thou my 

atron and advocate, and take me for thy client. David had a just cause, but 
fis adversaries were many and mighty, and he was in danger of being run down 
by them; he therefore begs of God to clear his integrity, and silence their false 
accusations. If God do not plead his people’s cause, who will? He is righteous, 
and they commit themselves to him, and therefore he will do it, and do it effec- 
tually, Zsa. li. 22; Jer. 1. 34. 4, He has an eye to God’s grace, and prays, 
Quicken me. Lord, l am weak and unable to bear my troubles, my spirit is apt 
to droop and sink; O that thou wouldst revive and comfort me, till the deliver- 
ance is wrought. 

Secondly. He pleads his dependence upon the word of God, and his devoted- 
ness to its conduct. Quicken and deliver me according to thy word of promise, 
for I do not forget thy precepts. The closer we cleave to the word of God, 
both as our rule and as our stay, the more assurance we may have of deliver- 
ance in due time. 


155 Salvation zs far from the wicked : 
For they seek not thy statutes. 


Here is, First. The description of wicked men. They do not only not do 
God’s statutes, but they do not so much as seek them; they do not acquaint 
themselves with them, nor so much as desire to know their duty, or in the least 
endeavour to do it. These are wicked indeed, that do not think the law of God 
worth inquiring after, but are altogether regardless of it, being resolved to live 
at large, and to walk in the way of their heart. 

Secondly. Their doom; Salvation is far from them. They cannot upon any 
good grounds promise themselves temporal deliverance; “Let not that man 
think that he shall receive any thing of the Lord.” How can they expect to 
seek God’s favour with success when they are in adversity, that never sought 
his statutes when they were in prosperity? But eternal salvation is certainly 
far from them. ‘They flatter themselves with a conceit that it is near, and they 
are going to heaven; but they are mistaken, it is far from them, they thrust it 
from them, by thrusting the Saviour from them, It is so far from them that 
they cannot reach it, and the longer they persist in sin the farther it is. Nay, 
while salvation is far from them, damnation is near; it shumbers not.” “ Sehold, 
the Judge stands before the door.” 


exix. 133. “Order,” i.e., direct or confirm, “my footsteps in thy 
word,” that I may not waver or slip. The word “iniquity” is 
variously understood of evil men, of evil dispositions and ideas, and 
of violence from without, or “ oppression,” as it is said in the verse 
jollowing. é 

exix. 136. Perhaps either “Streams of water run down from mine 
eyes,” or, “ Mine eyes run down in streams of water.” But the 
English gives good sense, and the Hebrew may be so rendered. 
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156 Great are thy tender mevies, O Lorp: 
Quicken me according to thy judgments. 


Here, First. David admires God’s grace: “Great are thy tender mercies 
O Lord.” ‘The goodness of God’s nature, as it is his glory, so it is the joy of al 
the saints; his mercies are tender, for he is full of compassion: they are many, 
they are great. It is a fountain that can never be exhausted; he is rich in mercy 
to all that call upon him. He had spoken of the misery of the wicked, ver. 155, 
but God is good for all that; there were tender mercies sufficient in God to 
have saved them, if they had not despised the riches of those mercies. They 
that are delivered from the sinner’s doom are bound for ever to own the great- 
ness of God’s mercies which delivered them. 

Secondly. He begs for God’s grace, reviving, quickening grace, according to 
his judgments, that is, according to the tenor of the new covenant, that estab- 
lished rule by which he goes in dispensing that grace. Or, according to his 
manner, his custom or usage with those that love his name, ver. 132. 


157 Many are my persecutors and mine enemies: 
Yet do I not decline from thy testimonies. 


Here is, First. David surrounded with difficulties and dangers; “Many are 
my persecutors and mine enemies.” When Saul, the king, was his persecutor 
and enemy, no marvel that many more were so. Multitudes will follow the 
pernicious ways of abused authority, David, being a public person, had many 
enemies; but withal he had many friends, that loved him and wished him well; 
let him set the one over against the other. In this David was a type both of 
Christ and his church. ‘The enemies, the persecutors of both are many, yery 
many. 

Secondly. David established in the way of his duty notwithstanding; “ Yet L 
do not decline from thy testimonies,” as knowing that, while I stick to them, 
God is for me; and then no matter who is against me. A man that is steady 
in the way of his duty, though he may have many enemies, needs fear none. 


158 I beheld the transgressors, and was grieved ; 
Because they kept not thy word. 


Here is, First. David’s sorrow for the wickedness of the wicked. Though he 


conversed much at home, yet sometimes he looked abroad, and could not but - 


see the wicked walking on every side. He ‘‘ beheld the transgressors,” those 
whose sins were open before all men; and it grieved him to see them dishonour 
God, serve Satan, debauch the world, and ruin their own souls; to see the 
transgressors so numerous, so daring, so very impudent, and so industrious to 
draw unstable souls into their suares. All this cannot but be a grief to those 
that have any regard to the glory of God, and the welfare of mankind. 

Secondly. The reason of that sorrow. He was pues, not because they were 
vexatious to him, but because they were provoking to God; “They kept not 
thy word.” ‘They that hate sin truly, hate it as sin, as a transgression of the 
law of God, and a violation of his word. 


159 Consider how I love thy precepts : 
Quicken me, O LorD, according to thy lovingkindness. 


Here is, First. David’s appeal to God concerning his love to his precepts. 
Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that 1 love them; consider it then, 
and deal with me as thou usest to deal with those that love thy word, which 
thou hast magnified above all thy name. He doth not say, ‘Consider how I 
fulfil thy precepts; he was conscious to himself that in many things he came 
short, but, “ Consider how I love them.” And our obedience is then only pleas- 
ing to God, and pleasant to ourselves, when it comes from a principle of love. 

Secondly. His petition thereupon; “ Quicken me,” to do my duty with vigour; 
revive me, keep me alive, not according to any merit of mine, though I love thy 
word, but “according to thy lovingkindness.” It is to that we owe our lives; 
nay, that is better than life itself. We need not desire to be quickened any 
farther than God’s lovingkindness will quicken us. 


160 Thy word és true from the beginning: [ever. 
And every one of thy righteous judgments evdureth for 


David here comforts himself with the faithfulness of God’s word, for the 
encouragement of himself and others to rely upon it. P 

First. It has always been found faithful hitherto, and never failed any that 
ventured upon it. It is true from the beginning. Ever since God began to 
reveal himself to the children of men, all he said was true, and to be trusted. 
The church from its beginning was built upon this rock. It has not gained its 
validity by tract of time, as many governments, whose best plea is prescription 
and long usage, (quod initio non valet tractu temporis convalescit,— that which 
at first wanted validity in the progress of time acquired it;’) but the beginning 
of God’s word was true, so some read it. His government was laid on a sure 
foundation; and all in every age that have received God’s word in faith and 
love have found every saying in it faithful and well worthy of all acceptation. 

Secondly. It will be found faithful to the end, because righteous; “ every one 
of thy judgments endureth for ever,” unalterable, and of perpetual obligation, 
and reading men’s everlasting doom. 


21. SCHIN. 
161 Princes have persecuted me without a cause t 
But my heart standeth in awe of thy word. 


David here lets us know, en 2 4 

First. How he was discouraged in his duty by the fear of man. Princes per- 
secuted him; they looked upon him as a traitor and an enemy to the govern 
ment, and under that notion sought his life, and bade him go serve other gods, 
1 Sam. xxvi. 19. 1t hath been the common lot of the best men to be persecuted ; 
and the case is the worse if princes be the persecutors, for they have not only 
the sword in their hand, and therefore can do the more burt, but they have the 
law on their side, and can do it with reputation, and a colour of justice. It is 
sad that the power which magistrates have from God, and should use for him, 
should ever be employed against him,—but marvel not at the matter, Hel. y. 8, 
It was a comfort to -_~ , that when Papo pace him, he could truly 
say it was without cause, he never gave them any provocation. 

Secondly. How he was kept to his duty, notwithstanding, by the fear of God, 
They would make me stand in awe of them and their word, and do as they bid 
me; but “my heart stands in awe of thy word,” and I was resolved to vo 
God, an i th me. 


d keep in with him, whoever is displeased, and falls out wi 
Every meter 4 soul stands in awe of the word of God, of the authority of its 


exix. 137. For “upright are thy judgments,” we might translate 
literally, “thy jadgments are uprightness.” In the following verse, 
“justice and truth,” or “ righteousness and faithfulness,” are similarly 
put for “just and true.” orm 

cxix. 139. The word for “consumed” here is one which might 
describe the cutting off of anything, as indicated in the margi 
The general sense of the clause agrees with Psa. lxix. 9, “The | of 
thine house hath eaten me up,” though the figure is different. 
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precepts, aud the terror of its threatenin zs; and to those that do so nothin 
appears in the power and wrath of man at all formidable. We ought to obey God 
rather than men, and to make sure of God’s favour, though we throw ourselves 
under the frowns of all the world, Zu. xii. 4,5. The heart that stands in awe 
of God’s word is armed against the temptations that arise from persecution. 


162 I rejoice at thy word 
As one that findeth great spoil. 


Here is, First. The pleasure David took in the word of God. He rejoiced 
at it, rejoiced that God had made such a discovery of his mind, that Israel was 
blessed with that light, when other nations sat in darkness; that he was him- 
self let into the understanding of it, and had had experience of the power of it. 
He took a pleasure in reading it, nee it, and meditating on it, and every 
thing he met with in it was agreeable to him. He had just now said, that his 
heart stood in awe of his word, and yet here that he rejoiced in it. ‘he more 
reverence we have for the word of God, the more joy we shall find in it. 

Secondly. The degree of that pleasure; “as one that findeth great spoil.” 
This supposeth a victory over the enemy; it is abi much opposition that 
a soul comes to this, to rejoice in God’s word. But, besides the pleasure and 
honour of a conquest, there is great advantage gained by the plunder of the 
field, which adds much to the joy. Bythe word of God we become more than 
conquerors, that is, unspeakable gainers. 


163 I hate and abhor lying: 
But thy law do I love. 


Love and hatred are the leading affections of the soul; if those be fixed right, 
the rest move accordingly. Here we have them fixed right in David. 

First. He had a rooted antipathy to sin, he could not endure to think of it. 
“TY hate and abhor lying,” which may be taken for all sin; inasmuch as by it we 
deal treacherously and perfidiously with God, and put a cheat upon ourselves. 
Hypocrisy is lying; false doctrine is | ing 5 breach of faith is lying. Lying in 
vommerce or conversation is a sin which every good man hates and abhors, 
hates and double hates; because, of the seven things which the Lord hates, one 
is a lying tongue, and another is a false witness that speaketh lies, Pr. vi. 16. 
Every man hates to have a lie told him; but we should more hate ceiling a lie, 
because by the former we only receive an affront from men, by the latter we give 
an affront to God. 

Secondly. He had a rooted affection to the word of God. “Thy law do 1 
love;” and therefore he abhorred lying, for lying is contrary to the whdle law 
of God; and the reason why he loved the law of God, was because of the truth 
of it. The more we see of the amiable beauty of truth, the more we shall see 
of the detestable deformity of a lie. 


164 Seven times a day do I praise thee 
Because of thy righteous judgments. 


David in this — is full of complaints, yet those did neither jostle out his 
raises nor put him out of tune for them. Whatever condition a child of God 

is in, he doth not want matter for praise, and therefore should not want a heart. 

See here. i 
First. How often David 


ee God. “Seven times a day,” that is, ver 
frequently; not only every 


ay, but often every day. Many think once a wee 
will serve, or once or twice a day; but David would praise God seven times 
a day at least. Praising God is a duty which we should very much abound 
in. We must praise God at every meal, praise him upon all occasions, in 
every thing give thanks. We should praise God seven times a at for the 
subject can never ve exhausted, and our affections should never be 
see ver. 62. 
Secondly. What he praised God for. “ Because cf thy righteous judgments.” 
We must praise God for his Lt pt which are all just and good, for his 
romises and threatenings, and the performance of both in his providence. 
vs are to praise God even for our afflictions, if through grace we get good by 
them. 


165 Great peace have they which love thy law: 
And nothing shall offend them. 


Here is an account of the happiness of good men that are governed by a 
principle of love to the word of God; that make it their rule, and are salad 
y it. 


First. They are easy, and have a holy serenity; none enjoy themselves more 
than they do. “Great peace have they that love thy law;” abundant satis- 
faction in doing their duty, and pleasure in reflection upon it. “The work of 
righteousness is peace,” Isa, xxxii. 17; such peace as the world can neither give 
nor take away. They may be in great troubles without, and yet enjoy great 
peace within; sat lucis intus,—‘abundance of internal light.’ They that love 
the world have great vexation, for it doth not answer their expectations ; they 
that love God’s word have great peace, for it outdoes their expectation, and in 
it they have sure footing. : ig 

Secondly. They are safe, and have a holy security. “Nothing shall offend 
them;” nothing shall be a scandal, snare, or stumblingblock to them; to 
entangle them either in guilt or grief. No event of providence shall be either 
an invincible temptation or an intolerable affliction to them; but their love 
to the word of God shall enable them both to hold fast their integrity and 
preserve their tranquillity. Shey will make the best of that which is, and not 

uarrel with any thing that God doth; “ Nothing shall offend” or hurt “them,” 

‘or every thing shall work for good to them; and, therefore, shall please them 

and they reconcile themselves to it. They in whom this holy love reigns will 
not be apt to perplex themselves with needless scruples, nor to take offence at 
their brethren, 1 Cor. xiii. 6, 7. 


166 Lorp, I have hoped for thy salvation, 
And done thy commandments 


Here 1g the whole duty of man; for we are taught, 

First. To keep our eye upon God's favour as our end, “ Lord, I have hoped 
for thy salvation ;” not only temporal, but eternal salvation. I have hoped for 
that as my happiness, and laid up my treasure in it; I have poped for it as 
thine, as a happiness of thy preparing, thy promising, and which consists in 
being with thee. Hope of this has raised me above the world, and borne me up 
under all my burthens in it. " s 

Secondly. To keep our eye upon God’s word as our rule. “Ihave done thy 
commandments ;” that is, 1 have made conscience of conforming myself to th 
will in every thing. Observe here how God has joined these two together, an 


exix. 144. The first clause may be otherwise rendered, “The 
righteousness of thy testimonies is for ever,” or, “ The justice of thy 
testimonies is for ever.” ‘The prayer for Divine instruetion, and the 
expectation and hope based upon it, show that the psalmist regarded 
Divine teaching as essential to salvation ; for life, here, must mean 
more than earthly existence. “I shall live,” in accordance with a 
common Aramaic idiom, may be explained, “I shall be saved,” or, 
“that I may be saved.” 


<< 


tired: 


| let no man put them asunder. We cannot upon good grounds hope for Goiwa 
salvation, unless we set ourselves to do his commandments, ev. xxii. 14. Kut 
those that sincerely endeavour to do his commandments ought to keep uy a 
poet hope of the salvation; and that hope will both engage and enlarye the 
heart in doing the commandments. The more lively the hope is, the more lively 
the obedience will be, 


167 My soul hath kept thy testimonies ; 

And I love them exceedingly. 
168 I have kept thy precepts and thy testimonies : 
For all my ways are before thee. 


David’s conscience here witnesseth for him, 

First. That his practices were good. 1. He loved God’s testimonies, he loved 
them exceedingly. Our love to the word of God must be a superlative love; 
wt must love it better than the wealth and pleasure of this world. And it 
must be a victorious love ; such as will subdue and mortify our lusts, and extir- 
pate carnal affections. 2. He kept them, his soul kept them. Bodily exercise 
profits little in religion, we must make heartwork of it, or make nothing of it. 

“he soul must be sanctified, and renewed, and delivered into the mould of the 
word ; the soul must be employed in glorifying God, for he will be worshipped 
in the spirit. We must keep both the precepts and the testimonies ; the com- 
weeds of God by our obedience to them, and his promises by our reliance on 

em. 

Secondly. That he was governed herein by a good principle; Therefore I have 
kept thy precepts, because by faith I have seen thine eye always upon me. “ All 
my ways are before thee ;” thou knowest every step I take, and strictly observest 
all Tsay and do. Thou dost see and accept all that I say and do well; thou dost 
see and art displeased with all I say and do amiss. Note, The consideration of 
this, that God’s eye is upon us at all times, should makeé’us very careful in every 
thing to keep his commandments, Gren. xvii. 1. 


22. TAU. 
169 Let my cry come near before thee, O Lorp: 
Give me understanding according to thy word 
170 Let my supplication come before thee : 
Deliver me according to thy word 


Here is, First. A general petition for audience repeated. “Let my cry come 
near before thee,” and again, “ Let my supplication come before thee.” He calls 
his prayer his cry, which notes the fervency and vehemence of it; and his 
supplication, which notes the humility of it. We must cometo God as beggars 
come to our doors for an alms. He is concerned that his prayer might come 
before God, might come near before him, that is, that he might have grace and 
strength by faith and fervency to lift up his prayers; that no guilt might 
interpose to shut out his prayers, and to separate between him and God; and 
that God would graciously receive his prayers, and take notice of them. His 
paver that his supplication might come before God plies a deep sense of 
is unworthiness, and a holy fear that his prayer should come short, or mis- 
carry, as not fit to come before God; nor would any of our prayers have had 
Berens to God, if Jesus Christ had not approached to him as an advocate for us, 

er. ill. 4. 

Secondly. Two particular requests, which he is thus earnest to present: 
1. That God by his grace would give him wisdom to carry himself well under 
his troubles. Give me understanding ; he means that wisdom of the prudent 
which is to understand his way; give me to know thee, and myself, and my 
duty to thee. 2. That God by his providence would rescue him out of his 
eh Deliver me, that is, with the temptation make a way to escape, 
Cor X13: 

Thirdly. The same general plea to enforce these requests ; “ according to thy 
word.” ‘This directs and limits his desires; Lord, give me such an under- 
standing as thou hast promised, and such a deliverance as thou hast promised, 
I ask for no other. It also encouraged his faith and expectation; Lord, that 
which I pray for is what thou hast promised, and wilt not thou be as good as 
thy word? 


171 My lips shall utter praise, 
When thou hast taught me thy statutes 


Here is, First. A great favour which David expects from God, that he will 
teach him his statutes. This he had often prayed for in this psalm, and urged 
his petition for it with various arguments; and, now he is drawing towards the 
close of the psalm, he speaks of it as taken for granted. They that are humbly 
earnest with God for his grace, and resolve, with Jacob, they will not let him go 
unless he bless them with spiritual blessings, may be humbly confident that they 
shall at length obtain what they are soimportunate for. ‘Che God of Israel will 
grant them those things which they request of him, ‘ 

Secondly. The grateful sense he promiseth to have of that favour. “ My lips 
shall utter praise when thou hast taught me.” 1. Then he shall have cause to 
praise God. Those that are taught of God, have a great deal of reason to be 
thankful; for this is the foundation of all these spiritual blessings which are 
the best blessings, and the earnests of eternal blessings. 2. ‘Then he shall 
know how to praise God, and have a heart to it. All that are taught of God 
are taught this lesson,—when God opens the understanding, opens the heart, 
and so opens the lips, it is that the mouth may shew forth his praise. We 
have learned nothing to purpose, if we have not learned to praise God. 
3. Therefore he is thus importunate for Divine instructions, that he might 
praise God. They that pray for God's grace must aim at God’s glory, Eph. i. 12. 


172 My tongue shall speak of thy word : 
For all thy commandments are righteousness. 


Observe here, First. The good knowledge David had of the word of God. 
He knew it so well that he was ready to own with the utmost satisfaction, that 
all God’s commandments are not only righteous, but righteousness itself, the 
rule and standard of righteousness. 

Secondly. The good use he resolved to make of that knowledge; “ My tongue 
shall speak of thy word.” Not only utter praise for it to the glory of Goa, 
but discourse of it for the instruction and edification of others; as that which 
he was himself full of, for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth will 
speak, and as that which he desired others also might be filled with, ‘The 
more we see of the righteousness of God’s commandments, the more indus- 

we should be to bring others acquainted with them, that they may be 


exix. 147, 148. On the first clause of verse 147, Gesenius says, 
“T rise in the morning with the dawn ;” others take it, “I anticipate 
in the dawn,” i.e., the dawn itself; but this is rather harsh. On 
the similar clause in verse 148 he says, “‘ My eyes get before the 
watches of the night,” i.e., I wake up before the watches of the night 
are gone. In the language of our translators, to prevent the dawn, 
is to be before it. The psalmist began to pray before daybreak, yea, 
before the watches were over his eyes were wakeful. The Jews are 
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ruled by them. We should always make the word of God the’governor of our 
discourse, so as never to transgress it by sinful speaking, or sinful silence; and 
we should often make it the subject matter of our discourse, that it may feed 
many, and minister grace to the hearers. 


173 Let thine hand help me; 
For I have chosen thy precepts. 

174 I have longed for thy salvation, O Lorn; ? 
And thy law zs my delight. 


Here, First. David prays that Divine grace would work for him; “ Let thine 
hand help me.” He finds his own hands are not sufficient for him, nor can any 
creature lend him a helping hand to any purpose; therefore he looks up to 
God in hopes that the hand that made him would help him, for if the Lord do 
not help us whence can any creature help us? All our help must be expected 
from God’s hand, from his power, and his bounty. 

Secondly. He pleads what Divine grace had already wrought in him, as a 
pledge of farther mercy, being a qualification for it. Three things he pleads: 
1. ‘That he had made religion his serious and deliberate choice; “ I have chosen 
thy precepts.” Itook them for my rule, not because I knew no other, but 
because upon trial | knew no better. Those are good, and do good indeed, 
who are good, and do good, not by chance, but of choice; and those who have 
thus chosen God’s precepts may depend upon God’s helping hand in all their 
services and under all their sufferings. 2. That his heart was upon heaven; 
“T have longed for thy salvation.” David, when he was got to the throne, 
met with enough in the world to court his stay, and to make him say, “It is 
good to be here,” but still he was looking farther, and longing for something 
better in another world. There is an eternal salvation which all the saints are 
longing for, and therefore pray that God’s hand would help them forwards in 
their way to it. 3. That he took pleasure in doing his duty ; “ Thy law is m 
delight;” not only I delight in it, but it is my delight, the greatest delight 
have in this world. Those that are cheerful in their obedience may in faith 
beg help of God to carry them on in their obedience; and those that expect 
God's salvation must take delight in his law, and their hopes must increase 
their delight. 


175 Let my soul live, and it shall praise thee ; 
And Jet thy judgments help me. 


David’s heart is still upon praising God, and therefore, First. He prays 
that God would give him time to praise him; ‘ Let my soul live, and it shall 

raise thee;” that is, Let my life be prolonged, that 1 may live to thy glory. 
lhe reason why a good man desires to live, is, that he may praise God in the 
land of the living, and do something to his honour. Not, Let me live and serve 
my country, live and provide for my family; but, Let me live, that in doing 
this | may praise God here in this world of conflict and opposition. When we 
die we hope to go to a better world to praise him, and that is more agreeable 
tor us; but here there is more need of us. And therefore one would not 
desire to live any longer than we may do God some service here; “ Let my soul 
live,” that is, let me be sanctified and comforted, (these are the life of the soul,) 
and then it shall praise thee. Our souls must be employed in praising God, 
and sheret ore we must pray for grace and peace, that we may be fitted to 
praise God. 

Secondly. He prays that God would give him strength to praise him; “ Let 
thy judgments help me,” that is, Let all ordinances and all providences (both 
are God’s judgments) further me in glorifying God; let them be the matter of 
my praise, and let them help to fit me for that work. 


176 I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek thy servant; 
For I do not forget thy commandments 


Here is, First. A penitent confession; “I have gone astray,” or wandered 
ap and down, “like a lost sheep.” As unconverted sinners are like lost sheep, 
Lu. xv. 4, 30 weak unsteady saints are like lost sheep, Mat. xvili. 12, 13. e 
are apt to wander, like the sheep, and very unapt, when we have gone astray, 
to find the way again. By going astray we lose the comfort of the green 
pastures, and expose ourselves to a thousand mischiefs. 

Secondly. A believing petition; “Seek thy servant,” as the good shepherd 
seeks a wandering sheep to bring it back again, #ze. xxxiv. 12, Lord, seek me, 
as I used to seek my sheep when they went astray, for David had been himselt 
a tender shepherd. Lord, own me for one of thine, for though I am a stray 
sheep L have thy mark; concern thyself fur me; send after me by the word, 
and conscience, and providences; bring me back by thy grace. Seek me, that 
is, tind me; for God never seeks in vain; “ Turn me, and I shall be turned.” 

Thirdly. An obedient plea; ‘Though I have gone astray, yet I have not 
wickedly departed, “I do not furget thy commandments.” Phas he concludes 
the psalm with a penitent sense of his own sin, and a believing dependence on 
God's grace. With these a devout Christian will conclude his duties, will 
conclude his life; he will live and die repenting and praying. Observe here, 
j. It is the character of good people that they ac not forget God's command- 
ments, being well pleased with their convictions and well settled in their 
resolutions. 2. Even those who through grace are mindful of their duty, yet 
cannot but own that they have in many instances wandered from it. 3. ‘hose 
that have wandered from their duty, yet, if they continue mindful of it, may 
with an humble confidence commit ii decelens to the care of God’s grace, 
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This psalm is the first of those fifteen which are here put together under the title of 
songs of degrees; it is well it is not material what the meaning of that title should pe, 
for nothing is offered towards the explication of it, no, not by the Jewish writers 
themselves, but what is conjectnral. These psalms do not seem to be composed all 
by the same hand, much less aw av the same time. Four of them are expressly ascribed 
to David, and one said to be designed for Solomon, and perhaps penned by him; yet 
Ps, cxxvi. and cxxix. seem to be of a much later date. Some of them are calculated 
for the closet, as Ps. cxx, and cxxx.; some for the family, as Ps. cxxvi., exxviii.; some 
for the public assembly, as Ps. cxxii., cxxxiv.; and some occasional, as Ps. cxxiv., 
exxxii, So that it should seem they had not this title from the author, but from the 
publisher. Some conjecture that they are so called from their singular excellency; as 
the song of songs, so the song of degrees is a most excellent song, in the highest 
degree; others, from the tune they were set to, or the musical instruments they were 
sung to, or the raising of the voice in singing of them. Some think they were sung 
on the fifteen steps or stairs, by which they went up from the outward court of 
the temple to the inner; others, at so many stages of the people’s journey when 
they returned out of captivity. I shall only observe, 1. That they are all short psalms, 
all but one very short, three of them have but three verses apiece; and that they 


are placed next to Ps. exix., which is much the longest of all) Now as that was 
one psalm divided into many parts, so these were many psalms which, being short, 
were sometimes sung all together, and made as it were one psalm, observing only a 
pause between each; as many steps make one pair of stairs. 2. That in the com- 
posure of them we frequently meet with the figure they call climax, or an ascent; 
the preceding word repeated, and then rising to something farther, as Ps. exx., 
“With him that hated peace; I peace.” Ps. exxi., “ From whence cometh my help; 
my help cometh.” ‘He that keepeth thee shall not slumber; he that keepeth lo 
rael.” Ps, cxxii., “ Within thy gates, O Jerusalem; Jerusalem is builded.” Ps. exxiii., 
“ Until that he have mercy upon us; have mercy upon us.” And the like in most o@ 
them, if not all. Perhaps for one of these reasons they are called songs of degrees. 
This psalm is supposed to have been penned by David upon occasion of Doeg’s accusing 
him and the priests to Saul, because it is like Ps. lii., which was penned on that 
occasion ; and because the psalmist complains of his being driven out of the congrega- 
tion of the Lord, and his being forced among barbarous people. I, He prays to God te 
deliver him from the mischiefs designed him by false and malicious tongues, ver. 1, 2. 
Il. He threatens the judgments of God against such, ver. 3, 4. ILI. He complains of 
his ill neighbours that were quarrelsome and vexatious, ver. 5—7. In singing this 
psalm we may comfort ourselves in reference to the scourge of the tongue, when at any 
time we fall unjustly under the lash of it, that better than we have smarted from it, 


A Song of degrees, 


N my distress I cried unto the Lorp, 
And he heard me. 
2 Deliver my soul, O Lorn, from lying lips, 
And from a deceitful tongue. 
3 What shall be given unto thee ? 
Or what shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue ? 
4 Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
With coals of juniper. 


Here is, First. Deliverance from a false tongue obtained by prayer; David 
records his own experience of this. 

1. He was brought into distress, into great distress, by lying lips and a 
deceitful tongue. There were those that sought his ruin, and had almos' 
effected it by lying. ist. By telling lies to him. They flattered him wit 
professions and protestations of friendship, and promises of kindness and 
service to him, that they might the more securely, and without suspicion, 
carry on their designs against him, and might have an opportunity, b 
betraying his counsels, to do him a mischief. They smiled in his face an 
kissed him, then when they were aiming to smite him under the fifth rib. 
The most dangerous enemies, and those which it is most hard to guard 
against, are such as carry on their malicious designs under colour of 
friendship. The Lord deliver every good man from such lying lips! 2nd. By 
telling lies of him. They forged false accusations against him, and laid to 
his charge things that he knew not. This has often been the lot not only 
of the innocent, but of the excellent ones of the earth, who have been . 
greatly distressed by lying lips, and have not only had their names black- 
ened and made odious by calumnies in conversation, but their lives and all 
that is dear to them in this world endangered by false witness-bearing in 
judgment. David was herein a type of Christ, who was distressed by lying 
lips and deceitful tongues. 

2. In this distress he had recourse to God by faithful and fervent prayer; 
“T cried unto the Lord.” Having no fence against false tongues, he appeale 
to him who has all men’s hearts in his hand, who has power over the con- 
sciences of bad men, and can, when he pleaseth, bridle men’s tongues. His 
prayer was, “ Deliver my soul, O Lord, from lying lips,” that my enemies 
may not, by these cursed methods, work my ruin. He that had prayed so 
earnestly to be kept from lying, Ps. exix. 29, and hated it so heartily in 
himself, ver. 163, might with the more confidence pray to be kept from being 
belied by others, and from the ill consequences of it. 

3. He obtained a gracious answer to this prayer. God heard him, so that his 
enemies, though they carried their designs very far, were baftied at last, and 
could not prevail to do him the mischief they intended. ‘The God of truth is, 
and will be, the protector of his people from lying lips, Ps. xxxvii. 6. 

Secondly. ‘The doom of a false tongue foretold by faith, ver. 3,4. As God 
will preserve his people from this mischievous generation, so he will reckon 
with their enemies, Ps. xii. 3,7. ‘he threateuing is addressed to the sinner 
himself, for the awakening his conscience, if he have any left. Consider “ what 
shall be given unto thee and what shall be done unto thee” by the righteous 
judge of heaven and earth, “thou false tongue.” Surely sinners durst not do 
as they do if they knew, and would be persuaded to think, what will be in the 
end thereof. Let liars consider what shall be given to them, “Sharp arrows 
of the Almighty, with coals of juniper;” that is, they will fall and lie for ever 
under the wrath of God, and will be made miserable by the tokens of his 
displeasure, which will fly swiftly like arrows, and will strike the sinner ere 
he is aware, and when he sees not who hurts him. This is threatened against 
liars, Ps. Ixiv. 7, ““God shall shoot at them with an arrow, suddenly shall they 
be wounded.” ‘They set God at a distance from them, but from afar his arrows 
can reach them. ‘They are sharp arrows, and arrows of the mighty, the 
Almighty, for they will pierce through the strongest armour, and strike deep 
into the hardest heart. The terrors of the Lord are his arrows, Job vi. 4, 
And his wrath is compared to burning coals of juniper, which do not flame or 
crackle like thorns under a pot, but have a vehement heat, and keep fire very 
long, some say a year round, even when they seem to be gone out. This is the 
portion of the false tongue, for all that love and make a lie shall have their 
portion in the lake that burns eternally, Rev. xxii. 15, 


5 Woe is me, that I sojourn in Mesech, 
That 1 dwell in the tents of Kedar ! 

6 My soul hath long dwelt 
With him that hateth peace. 

7 I am for peace : but when I speak, 
They are for war. 


The psalmist here complains of the bad neighbourhood into which he was 
driven, and some apply the two foregoing verses to this, What shall the de- 
ceitful tongue give, what shall it do to those that lie open to it? What shall 
a man get by living among such malicious deceitful men? Nothing but shar 
arrows and coals of juniper, that is, all the mischiefs of a false and spitet 
tongue, Ps, lvii. 4. «Woe is me,” saith David, that Lam forced to dwell ainong 


supposed to have divided the night into three watches, commencing 
at sunset, and ending respectively at ten p.m., two a.m., and sunrise. 
Some have thought there were four watches, but this is very 
doubtful. 

cxix. 152. Some explain this to mean, “I have long known from 
thy testimonies that thou hast established them for ever.” 

exix. 156, For “ great” read “ many,” as in the margin, 

cxix. 158. The word rendered “ grieved” appears rather to denote 
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dislike or disgust. Some, however, explain it to mean that the 
psalmist opposed or contended with transgressors. 
cxix, 160. The first clause may be rendered, “ The principal thing 
in thy word is truth,” or, “the sum of thy word is truth.” Dr. 
Benisch translates it, “The summit of thy word is truth.” In the 
margin it is, “ The beginning of thy word is truth.” ] : 
exix, 164, “Seven times” is probably here equivalent to “often,” 


many times. ue 
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such, “that L sojourn in Mesech and Kedar.” Not that David dwelt in the 
country of Mesech or Kedar, we never find him so far off from his own native 
country; but he dwelt among rude and barbarous people, like the inhabitants 
of Mesech and Kedar, as when we would describe an ill neighbourhood we say 
We dwell among Turks and heathens. ‘This made him ery out, “ Woe is me!” 

First. He was forced to live at a distance from the ordinances of God. While 
he was in banishment he looked upon himself as a sojourner, never at home 
but when he was near God’s altars, and he cries out, ‘Woe is me that my 
sojourning is prolonged!’ that I cannot get home to my resting-place, but am 
still kept at a distance, (so some read it.) Note, A good man cannot think 
himself at home while he is banished from God’s ordinances, and has not them 
within reach. And it is a great grief to all that love God to want the means of 
grace and of communion with God ; when they are under a force of that kind 
they cannot but cry out as David here, “* Woe is me!” 

Secondly. He was forced to live among wicked people, who were upon 
many accounts troublesome to him. He dwelt in the tents of Kedar, where 
the shepherds were probably in an ill name for being litigious, like the herds- 
men of Abraham and Lot. It is a very grievous burthen to a good man to be 
cast into and kept in the company of those whom he hopes to be for ever sepa- 
rated {rom, like Lot in Sodom, 2 Pet. ii. 8. And to dwell long with such is 
grievous indeed, for they are thorns, vexing, and scratching, and tearing, and 
that will shew the old enmity that is in the seed of the serpent against the seed 
of the woman. Those that David dwelt with were such as uot only hated 
him, but hated peace, and proclaimed war with it, who might write on their 
weapons of war, not sic sequimur pacem,— thus we aim at peace,’—but sic 
persequimur,—‘ thus we persecute.’ Perhaps Saul’s court was the Mesech and 
Kedar in which David dwelt, and Saul was the man he means that hated peace, 
whom David studied to oblige and could not, but the more service he did him 
the more exasperated he was against him. 

See here, 1. The character of a very good man in David, who could truly 
say, though he were a man of war, I am for peace, for living peaceably with all 
men, and unpeaceably with none. ‘I peace,’ (so it is in the original,) I love 
peace, and pursue peace, my disposition is to peace, and my delight is in it; I 
pray for peace, and strive for peace; will do any thing, submit to any thing, 
part with any thing in reason for peace. I am for peace, and have made it 
to ee that Tam so. The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable. 

2. The character of the worst of bad men in David’s enemies, who would 
pick quarrels with those that were most peaceably disposed; “ When I speak, 
they are for war,” and the more forward for war the more they find me 
inclined to peace. He spoke with all the respect and kindness that could be 
proposed methods of accommodation, spoke reason, spoke love, but they would 
not so much as hear him patiently, but cried out, ‘T’o arms, to arms, so fierce and 
implacable were they, and so bent to mischief. Such were Christ’s enemies. 
For his lore they were his adversaries, and for his good words and good 
works they stoned him. And if we meet with such enemies, we must not think 
it strange, nor love peace the less for our seeking it in vain. ‘Be not over- 
come of evil,” no, not of smch evil as this, “but,” even when thus tried, still 
try to “overcome evil with good.” 
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Some call this the soldier’s psalm, and think it was penned in the camp, when David was 
jeoparding his life in the high places of the field, and thus trusted God to cover his 
head in the day of battle. Others call it the traveller’s psalm, (for there is nothing in 
it of military dangers,) and think David penned it when he was going abroad, and 
desigued it pro vehiculo,—‘for the carriage,’—for a good man’s convoy and companion 
in a journey or voyage. But we need not thus appropriate it; wherever we are, at 
home or abroad, we are exposed to danger more than we are aware of, and this 
psalm directs and encourageth us to repose ourselves and our confidence in God, 
and by faith to put ourselves under his protection, and commit ourselves to his care, 
which we must do with an entire resignation and satisfaction ‘in singing this 
psalm. I. David here assures himself of help from God, ver. 1, 2. II. He assures 
others of it, ver. 3—8. 


A Song of degrees. 
WILL lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help. 
2 My help cometh from the Lorp, 
Which made heaven and earth. 
8 He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber 
4 Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep. 
5 The Lorp 7s thy keeper: 
The Lorp is thy shade upon thy right hand. 
6 The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 
7 The Lorp shall preserve thee from all evil : 
He shall preserve thy soul. 
8 The Lorp shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in 
From this time forth, and even for evermore 


This psalm teacheth us, 

First. To stay ourselves upon God as a God of power, and a God all-sufficient 
for us. David did so, end found the benefit of it. 1. We must not rely upon 
creatures, upon men and means, instruments and second causes, nor make flesh 

‘Shall Llift up mine eyes to the hills?’ (so some read it.) Doth my 


hely oom fi th ? shall I depend upon the powers of the earth? upon 
ence a 
an strane h of the hills, upon princes and great men, that like hills fill the 


earth, and mount their heads towards heaven? No, “In vain is salvation hoped 
for from hills and mountains,” Jer. iii. 23._ I never expect help to come from 
them; my confidence is in God only. We must lift up our eyes above the 
hills, (so some read it ;) we must look beyond instruments to God, who makes 
them that to us that they are. 2. We must see all our hope laid up in God, 
in his power and goodress, his providence and grace, and from him we must 
expect it to come; “My help comes from the Lord ;” the help I desire is what 


exix. 165. In the second clause the marginal rendering is more 
literal, “they shall have no stumbling-block.” 
exix. 171. The oe Hf the word “utter” 
i wing fo: 
psy Mond The words, “A Song of Degrees,” in the present and 
fourteen following psalms are variously explained. Some think they 
@escribe a particular feature of the composition ; others, that they 
refer to the music to be employed; others, that they allude to the 


is that of a fountain 


| he sends, and from him I expect it in his own way and time. If he do not 


help, no creature can help; if he do, no creature can hinder, can hurt. 3. We 
must fetch in help from God by faith in his promises, and a due regard to all 
his institutions. “I will lift up mine eyes to the hills;” probably he means the 


hills on which the temple was built, mount Moriah, and the holy hill of Zion 
where the ark of the covenant is, the oracle and the altars; I will have au eye 
| to the special presence of God in his church and with his people; his presence 
by promise, and not only to his common presence. When he was at a distance 
he would look towards the sanctuary, Ps. xxviii. 2; xlii. 6; from thence 
cometh our help, from the word and prayer, from the secret of his tabernacle, 
“My help cometh from the Lord,” so the word is, ver. 2, from before the 
Lord, or from tae sight and presence of the Lord; ‘ Whieh (saith Dr. Hammond) 
may refer to Curist incarnate, with whose humanity the Deity being insepa- 
rably united, God_is always present with him, and through him with us, for 
whom, sitting at God’s right hand, he constantly maketh intercession.’ Christ 
is called the angel of his presence, that saved his people, /sa. Ixiii. 9. 4. We 
must encovrage our confidence in God with this, that he made heaven and 
earth, and he that did that can do any thing. He made the world out of 
nothing, himself alone, by a word’s speaking, in a little time, and all very good 
very excellent, and beautiful; and therefore, how great soever our straits an 
difficulties are, he has power sufficient for our succour and relief. He that 
made heaven and earth is sovereign Lord of all the hosts of both, and ean 
make use of them as he pleaseth for the help of his people, and restrain them 
when he pleaseth from hurting his people. 

Secondly. To comfort ourselves in God when our difficulties and dangers 
are greatest, It is here promised that if we put our trust in God, and keep in 
the way of our duty, we shall be safe under his protection, so that no real evil, 
no only evil, shall happen to us, nor any affliction but what God sees good for 
us, and will do us eed by. 

1. God himself_hath undertaken to be our protector; “The Lord is thy 
keeper,” ver. 5. Whatever charge he gives his angels to keep his people, he 
has not thereby discharged himself, so that, whether every particular saint hus 
an angel for his guardian or no, we are sure he has God himself for his guar- 
dian. It is infinite wisdom that contrives, and infinite power that works, the 
safety of those that have put themselves under God’s protection. ‘These must 


needs be well kept, that have the Lord for their keeper; if by affliction they be 
made his prisoners, yet still he is their keeper. 

2. The same that is the protector of the church in general is engaged for the 
preservation of every narticular believer; the same wisdom, the same power, 
the same promises; “ He that keepeth Israel,” ver. 4, “is thy keeper,” ver. 5. 
The shepherd of the flock is the shepherd of every sheep, and will take care 
that not one, even of the little ones, shall perish. 


3. He is a wakeful, watchful keeper: “ He that keepeth Israel,” that keepeth 
thee, O Israelite, “shall neither slumber nor sleep;” he never did, nor ever 
will, for he is never weary ; he doth not only not sleep, but he doth not so much 
as slumber; he has not the least inclination to sleep. 

4. He doth not only protect those whom he is the keeper of, but he refresheth 
them. He is their shield. ‘The comparison has a great deal of gracious con- 
descension in it; the eternal Being that is infinite substance, is what he is, that 
he may speak sersible comfort to his people, promises to be their umbra, their 
‘shadow,’ to keep as close to them as the shadow doth to the body, and to 
shelter them from the scorching heat, “as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land,” Zsa. xxxii. 2; under this shadow they may sit with delight and 
assurance, Cant. ii. 3. 

5. He is always near to his people for their protection and refreshment, and 
never at a distance; he is their keeper and shade on their right hand, so that 
he is never far to seek. The right hand is the working hand; let them but 
turn themselves dexterously to their duty, and they shall find God ready to 
them, to assist them and succeed them, Ps, xvi. 8. 

6. He is not only at their right hand, but “he willalso keep the feet of his 
saints,” 1 Sam. ii. 9. He will have an eye upon them in their motions, “He 
will not suffer thy foot to be moved;” God will provide that his people shal) 
not be tempted above what they are able, shall not fall into sin, though they 
may be very near it, Ps. Ixxiii. 2, 23; shall not fall into trouble, though there 
be many endeavouring to undermine them by fraud, or overthrow them by 
force. He will keep them from being frightened, as we are when we slip or 
stumble, and are ready to fall. 

4. He will protect them from all the malignant influences of the heavenly 
bodies; ver. 6, “The sun shall not smite thee” with his heat “by day, nor 
the moon,” with her cold and moisture, “by night.” The sun and moon ere 
great blessings to mankind, and yet (such a sad change has sin made in the 
creation) even the sun and moon (though worshipped by a great part of 
mankind) are often instruments of hurt and distemper to human bodies; God 
by them often smites us, but his favour shall interpose, so that they shall not 
damage his people. He will keep them night and day, Jsa. xxvii. 3, as he kept 
Israel in the wilderness, by a pillar of cloud by day, which screened them from 
the heat of the sun, and of fire by night, which probably diffused a gentle 
warmth over the whole camp, that they might not be prejudiced by the cold 
and damp of the night; their father Jacob having complained, Gren. xxxi. 49, 
that by day the drought consumed him, and the frost by night. It may be 
understood figuratively: thou shalt not be hurt either by the open assaults of 
thine evemies, which are as visible as the scorching beams of the sun, or by 
their secret treacherous attempts, which are like the insensible insinuations 
of the cold by night. f 

8. His protection will make them safe in every respect; “The Lord shail 
preserve thee from all evil,” the evil of sin and the evil of trouble. He shall 
prevent the evil thou fearest, and shall sanctify, remove, or ligliten the evil 
thou feelest. He will keep thee from doing evil, 2 Cor. xiii. 7; and so far from 
suffering evil, as that whatever afflictions happen to thee, there shall be no evil 
in it; even that which kills shall not hurt. J : ) 

9. It is the spiritual life especially that God will take under his protection; 
“ He shall preserve thy soul.” All souls are his, and the soul is the man, and 
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therefore he will, with a peculiar care, preserve them, that they be not defiled 
by sin and disturbed by affliction, He will keep them by keeping us in the 
possession of them, and he will preserve them from perishing eternally. 

10. He will keep us in all our ways; “He shall preserve thy going out and 
coming in.” Thou shalt be under his protection in all thy journeys and voyages, 
outward bound or homeward bound, as he kept Israel in the wilderness, in 
their removes and rests. He will prosper thee in all thy affairs, at home and 
abroad, in the beginning and in the conclusion of them, He will keep thee in 
life and death, thy going out and going on while thou livest, and thy coming in 
when thou diest; going out to thy Tiboas in the morning of thy days, and 
coming home to thy rest when the evening of old age calls thee in, Ps, civ. 20. 

11. He will continue his care over us “from this time forth and even for 
evermore ;” it is a protection for life, never out of date. He will be thy guide 
even unto death, and will then hide thee in the grave, hide thee in heaven. He 
will preserve thee in his heavenly kingdom. God will protect his church and 
his saints always, even to the end of the world. The Spirit, which is their 
preserver and cumforter, shall abide with them for ever. 


return from captivity; others, that they indicate the singing of these 
psalms on fifteen steps leading to one of the courts of the Temple; 
others, that they were sung by the people at successive stages when 
they came up to Jerusalem, &c. Amid so many opinions it is diffi- 
cult to decide, especially as the Jews themselves appear to be not 
unanimous. It is a common opinion that David wrote this psalm on 
account of Doeg the Edomite (1 Sam. xxii. 9). , ; 

exx. 3, We may also translate this as in the margin, “ What 
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PSALM CXXILI. 


This psalm seems to have been penned by David for the use of the people of Israel when 
they came up to Jerusalem to worship at the three solemn feasts. It was in David’s 
time that Jerusalem was first chosen to be the city where God would record his name, 
It being a new thing, this among other means was used to bring the people to be in 
love with Jerusaleia, as the holy city, though it was but the other day in the hands 
of the Jebusites. Observe, I. The joy with which they were to go up to Jerusalem, 
ver. 1, 2. If. The great esteem they were to have of Jerusalem, ver, 3—5 Ill. The 
great concern they were to have for Jerusalem, and the prayers they were to put up for 
its welfare, ver. 6—9. In singing this we must have an eye to the gospel church, 
which is called the Jerusalem that is trom above. 


A Song of degrees of David. 
WAS glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lorp. 

2 Our feet shall stand 
Within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

3 Jerusalem is builded 
As a city that is compact together : 

1 Whither the tribes go up, 
The tribes of the Lorp, unto the testimony of Israel, 
To give thanks unto the name of the Lorp. 

5 For there are set thrones of judgment, 


The thrones of the house of David. 


Here is, First. The pleasure which David and other pious Israelites took 
in approaching to, and attending upon, God in public ordinances, ver. 1, 2. 

1. The invitation to them was very welcome; David was himself glad, and 
would have every Israelite to say that he was glad when he was called upon 
to go up to the house of the Lord. Note, Ist. It is the will of God that we 
should worship him in concert, that many shouid join together to wait upon 
him in public ordinances. We ought to worship Ged in our own houses; but 
that is not enough; we must go into the house of the Lord, to pay our 
homage to him there, and not forsake the assembling ourselves together. 
2nd. We should not only agree with one another, but excite and stir up one 
another to go to worship God in public. “Let us go;” not, Do you go and 
pray for us, and we will stay at home, but, We will go also, Zee. viii. 21; not, Do 
you go before, and we will follow at our leisure, or we will go first, and you 
shall come after us, but, Let us go together for the honour of God and for our 
mutuai edification and encouragement. We ourselves are slow aud backward, 
and others are so too, and therefore we should thus quicken and sharpen one 
another to that which is good, as iron sharpens iron. 3rd. Vhey that rejoice 
in God will rejoice in calls and opportunities to wait upon him. David himself, 
though he had as little need of a spur to his zeal in religious exercises as any, 
yet was so far from taking it as an affront, that he was glad of it as a kindness, 
when he was called upon to go up to the house of the Lord with the meanest 
of his subjects. We should desire our Christian friends, when they have any 
good work in hand, to call for us and take us along with them. 

2. The prospect of them was very pleasing. They speak it with a holy 
triumph; ver. 2, “ Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem.” They 
that came out of the country, when they found the journey tedious, com- 
forted themselves with this, that they should be in Jerusalem shortly, and 
that would make amends for all the fatigues of their travel. We shall stand 
there as servants; it is desirable to have a place in Jerusalem, though it be 
among those that stand by, Zee. iii. 7, though it be the doorkeeper’s place, 
Ps. \xxxiv. 10. We have now got a resting-place for the ark, and where it is 
there will we be. A 

Secondly. The praises of Jerusalem, as Ps. xlviii, 12. 

1. It is the beautiful city, not only for situation, but for building. It is built 
into a city, the houses not scattered, but contiguous, and the streets fair and 
spacious. It is built uniform, compact together, the houses strengthening and 
supporting one another. ‘Though the city was divided into the higher and 
lower town, yet, the Jebusites being driven out, and it being entirely in the 
possession of God’s people, it is said to be compact together. It was a type of 
the gospel church, which is compact together in holy love and Christian com- 
munion, so that it is all as one city. 

2. It is the holy city, ver. 4. It is the place where all Israel meet one 
another; “‘ Thither the tribes go up,” from_all parts of the country as one man, 
under the character of “ the tribes of the Lord,” in obedience to his command. 
It is the place appointed for the general rendezvous, and they come together 
Ist. To receive instruction from God; they come “to the testimony of Israel,” 
to hear what God has to say to them, and to consult his oracle. 2nd. ‘T'o 
ascribe the glory to God; “ to give thanks to the name of the Lord,” which we 
have all reason to do, especially those that have the testimony of Israel among 
them. If God speak to us by his word, we have reason to answer him by our 
thanksgivings. See on what errand we go to public worship,—to give thanks. 

3. It is the royal city; ver. 5, “ There are set_thrones of judgment;” there- 
fore the people had reason to be in love with Jerusalem, because justice was 
administered there by a man after God’s own heart. The civil interest of the 
people were as well secured as their ecclesiastical concerns; and very happy 
they were in their courts of judicature, which were erected in Jerusalem, as 
with us in Westminster Hall. Observe, what a soon sight it was to see the 
testimony of Israel and the thrones of judgment sach near neighbours, and 
they are good neighbours, which may greatly befriend one another. Let the 
testimony of Israel direct the thrones of judgment, and the thrones of judg- 
ment protect the testimony of Israel. 


6 Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 
They shall prosper that love thee 
7 Peace be within thy walls, 
And prosperity within thy palaces. 
8 For my brethren and companions’ sakes, 
I will now say, Peace de within thee 
9 Because of the house of the Lorp our God 
I will seek thy good. 


Here, First. David calls upon others to wish well to Jerusalem; ver, 6, 7, 
* Pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” that is, for the welfare of it, for all good to 
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it, particularly for the uniting of the inhabitants among themselves, and their 
preservation from the incursions of enemies. ‘This we may truly desire, that 
In the peace thereof we may have peace; and this we must earnestly pray for, 
for it is the gift of God, and for it he will be inquired of. Those that can do 
nothing else for the peace of Jerusalem can pray for it, which is something 
more than shewing their good-will; it is the appointed way of fetching in 
mercy. ‘lhe peace and welfare of the gospel church, particularly in our land, 
is to be earnestly desired and prayed for by every one of us. Now, 

1. We are here a tasame ne, in our prayers for Jerusalem’s peace; “ They 
shall prosper that love thee.” We must pray for Jerusalem, not out of 
custom, or for fashion’s sake, but out of a principle of love to God’s govern- 
ment of man and man’s worship of God. And in seeking the public welfar 
we seek our own; for so well doth God love the gates of Zion, that he wil 
love all those that do love them, and therefore they cannot but prospé€r, at 
least their soul shall prosper by the ordinances they so dearly love. . 

2. We are here directed in our prayers for it, and words are put into our 
mouths; ver. 7, “ Peace be within thy walls.” He teacheth us to pray, Ist. For 
all the inhabitants in general, all within the walls, from the least to the greatest. 
Peace be in thy fortifications, that is, let them never be attacked; or if they 
be, let them never be taken, but be an effectual security to the city. 2nd. For 
the princes and rulers expecially 5 let prosperity be in ine palaces of the great 
men that sit at the stern, and have the conduct of public affairs, for if they 
prosper it will be well for the public. The poorer sort are apt to envy the 
prosperity of the palaces, but they are here taugbt to pray for it. 

Secondly. He resolves that, whatever others do, he will approve himself a 
faithful friend to Jerusalem, 1. In_his prayers, “I will now say,” now I see 
the tribes so cheerfully resorting hither to the testimony of Israel, and the 
matter settled, that Jerusalem must be the place where God will record his 
name, now I will say, “‘ Peace be within thee.” He did not say, Let others 
pray for the public peace, the priests and the prophets, whose business it is, 
and the people that have nothing else to do, and I wili fight for it, and rule 
for it; no, L will pray for it too. 2. In his endeavours, with which he will 
second his prayers, “I will,” to the utmost of my power, “seek thy good.” 
Whatever lies within the sphere of our activity to do for the public good we 
must do it, else we are not sincere in praying for it. 

Now it might be said, no thanks to Dai to be so solicitous for the welfare 
of Jerusalem ; it was his own city, and the interests of his family were lodged 
in it. It is true; yet he professeth that was not the reason why he was in 
such care for the welfare of Jerusalem, but it proceeded from the dear love he 
had, Ist. To the communion of saints ; It is “for my brethren and companions’ 
sakes,” that is, for the sake of all true-hearted Israelites, whom I look upon 
as my brethren, (so he calls them, 1 Chr. xxviii. 2,) and who have often been my 
companions in the worship of God, which hath knit my heart to them. 2nd, 
‘To the ordinances of God. He hath set his affection to the house of his God, 
1 Chr. xxix. 3, took a great pleasure in public worship, and for that reason 
would pray for the good of Jerusalem. Then our concern for the publie 
welfare is right, when it is the effect of a sincere love to God’s institutions 
and his faithful worshippers, 


PSALM CXXIULI. 


This psalm was penned at a time when the church of God was brought low aud 
trampled upon; some think it was when the Jews were captives in Babylon; though 
that was not the only time that they were insulted over by the proud. The psalmist 
begins as if he spoke of himself only, ver. 1; but presently speaks in the name of the 
church. Here is, I. Their expectation of mercy from God, ver. 1, 2. II. Their 
plea for mercy with God, ver. 3, 4. In singing it we must have our eye up to 
God's favour with a holy concern, and then an eye down to men’s reproach with a 
holy contempt. 

A Song of degrees. 


NTO thee lift I up mine eyes, 
O thou that dwellest in the heavens. 

2 Behold, as the eyes of servants /ooé unto the hand of 

their masters, [tress ; 

And as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mis- 
So our eyes wait upon the Lorp our God 
Until that he have mercy upon us 

3 Have mercy upon us, O Lorp, have mercy upon us- 
For we are exceedingly filled with contempt. 

4 Our soul is exceedingly filled 
With the scorning of those that are at ease, 
And with the contempt of the proud. 


We have here, = ; 

First. The solemn profession which God’s people make of faith and hope wm 
God, ver. 1, 2. Observe, 

1. The title here given to God; “O thou that dwellest in the heavens.” Our 
Lord Jesus has taught us in prayer to have an eye to God, as “our Father in 
heaven ;” not that he is confined there, but there especially he manifests his 
glory, as the king in his court. Heaven is a place of prospect, and a place of 

ower; he that dwells there thence beholds all the calamities of his people, and 
rom thence can send to save them. Sometimes God seems to have forsaken 
the earth, and the enemies of God’s people ask, ‘ Where is now your God?” 
But then they can say with comfort, “Our God is in the heavens.” ‘O thon 
that sittest in the heavens,’ so some, sittest as judge there; for “the Lord has 
preperey his throne in the heavens,” and to that throne injured innocency may 
appeal, ‘ 
2. The regard here had to God. The psalmist himself lifted up his eyes to 
him. ‘The eyes of a good man are ever towards the Lord, Ps. xxv. 15; in every 
prayer we lift up our soul, the eye of our soul, to God, especially in trouble, 
which was the case here: the eyes of the people waited on the Mord ver. 2. 
We tind mercy coming towards a eople, “when the eyes of man, as of all the 
tribes.of Israel, are towards the Lord,” Zee. ix. 1. The eyes of the body are 
heavenward, (os homine sublime dedit,— to man he gave an erect mien,’) to teach 
us which way to direct the eyes of the mind. “Our eyes wait on the Lord,” 
that is the eye of desire and prayer; the pie doe Bich and the eye of depend- 
ence, hope, and expectation,—the longing eye. ur eyes must wait upon God 
as the Lord, and our God, “ until that he have mercy w 
from him; we hope he will shew us mercy, and we wi 
on him till it doth come. 


nus.” We desire merev 
continue our attendance 


shall the deceitful tongue give unto thee? or what shall it profit 
thee ?” or, “ What shall he (the Lord) give to thee, and what shall 
he add unto thee, O deceitful tongue ?” 

exx. 4. There is very little doubt that by the word rendered 
*‘juniper” a species of broom is meant. This, Dr. Tristram tells us, 
“is ruthlessly uprooted by the Arabs, who collect it wherever it is 
tolerably abundant, for the manufacture of charcoal, which is con- 
sidered of the finest quality, and fetches a higher price in Cairo than 
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any other kind.” This verse may be translated, “sharp arrows of a 
mighty man, with coals of broom.” ; 
exx. 5. Mesech, or Meshech, is supposed to have been a race living 
towards the north, between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Kedar 
is understood of an Arabian tribe. The psalmist declares himself as 
wretched as if he lived in the wild regions of Mesech, or among the 
rude tents of wandering Kedar. The Syriac, Greek, and Lati: 
translate Mesech as if it referred to length of time, but wrongly. 


. 


PSALMS 


This is illustrated, ver. 2, by a similitude; our eyes are to God as the eyes of 
aservant, or handmaid, to the hand of their master aNd mistress. The eyes 
of a servant are, Ist. To his master’s directing hand, @xpecting that he will 
aucune him his work, and cut it out for him, and shew him how he must do it. 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 2nd. To his supplying hand. Servants 
look to their master or their mistress for their portion of meat in due season, 
Pr. xxxi. 15. And to God must we lookfor daily bread, for grace sufficient ; 
from him we must receive it thankfully. 3rd. T’o his assisting hand. If the 
servant cannot do his work himself, where must he look for help but to his 
master? and in the Rrepath of the Lord God we must go forth and go on. 
4th. To his protecting hand. If the servant meet with opposition in his work,— 
if he be questioned for what he doth, if he be wronged and injured,—who 
should bear him out and right him but his master, that set him on work? T 

people of God, when Bio} one persecuted, may appeal to their Master; 
are thine, save us.” 5th. To his correcting hand. If the servant have provoked 
his master to beat him, he doth not call for help against his master, but looks 
at the hand that strikes him, till it shall say, It is enough; I will not contend 
for ever. The people of God were now under his rebukes, and whither should 
they turn but to him that smote them ? Jsa. ix. 13; to whom should they make 
supplication but to their judge? ‘They will not do as Hagar did, that outrun 
her mistress, when she put some hardship upon her, Gen. xvi. 6, but they sub- 
mit themselves to, and humble themselves under, God’s mighty hand. 6th. To 
his rewarding hand. The servant expects his wages, his “ well done,” from 
his master. ocrites have their eye to the world’s hand, thence they have 
their reward, Mat. vi. 2, but true Christians have their eye to God as their 
rewarder, 

Secondly. The humble address which God’s people present to him in their 
calamitous condition, ver. 3, 4, wherein, 

1. They sue for mercy; not prescribing to God what he shall do for them, 
nor pleading aay merit of their own, why he should do for them, but, “ Have 
mercy upon us, O Lord, have mercy upon us.” We find little mercy with men, 
their tender mercies are cruel—they are cruel mockings ; but this is our com- 
fort, that with the Lord there is mercy, and we need desire no more to relieve 
us, and make us easy, but the mercy of God. Whatever the troubles of the 
church are, God’s mercy is a sovereign remedy. 

2. They set forth their grievances; ‘“‘ We are exceedingly filled with con- 
tempt.” Reproach is the wound, the burthen they complain of. Observe, 
Ist. Who were reproached. We, who have our eyes up to thee. Those that 
are owned of God are oftentimes despised and trampled on by the world. Some 
translate the words which we render, “those that are at ease,” and “the proud,” 
to signify the persons that are scorned and contemned:; ‘Our soul is troubled 
to see how those that are at peace, and the excellent ones, are scorned and 
despised.’ The saints are a peaceable people, and yet are abused, Ps. xxxv. 20; 
the excellent ones of the earth, and yet undervalued, Lam. iv. 1,2. 2nd. Who 
did reproach them; taking the words as we read them, they were the epi- 
cures that lived at ease,—carnal, sensual people, Job xii. 5. The scoffers are 
such as walk after their own lusts, and serve their own bellies. And the proud 
that set God himself at defiance, and had a high opinion of themselves, they 
trampled on God's people, thinking they magnified themselves by vilifying 
them. 3rd. To what degree they were reproached; ‘“ We are filled,” we are 
surfeited with it; “Our soul is exenecngly, filled with it.” 
thought they could never jeer them enough, nor say enough to make them 
despicable. And they could not but lay it to heart; it was a sword in their 
bones, Ps. xlii. 10. Note (1,) Seorning and contempt has been, and is, and is 
likely to be, the lot of God's people in this world. Ishmael mocked Isaac, 
which is called perscoa tng him; and so it is now, Gal.iv. 29. (2.) In reference 
to the scorn and contempt of men, it is matter of comfort that there is mercy 
with God; mercy to our good names, when they are barbarously used; “ Hear, 
O our God, for we are despised.” 


PSALM CXXIV. 


David penned this psalm (we suppose) upon oc-asion of some great deliverance which 
God wrought for him and his people from some very threatening danger, which was 
likely to have involved them all in ruin, whether by foreign invasion, or intestine 
insurrection, is not certain; whatever it was, he seems to have been himself much 
affected, and very desirous to affect others, with the goodness of God in making a way 
for them to escape: to him he is careful to give all the glory, and takes none to 
himself, as conquerors used to do. I. He here magnifies the greatness of the danger 
they were in, and of the ruin they were at the brink of, ver. 1—5. II. He gives God 
the glory of their escape, ver. 6, 7, compared with ver. 1, 2. III. He takes encourage- 
ment from thence to trust in God, ver. 8. In singing this psalm, besides the 
application of it to any particular deliverance wrought for us and our people, in our 
days, and the days of our fathers, we may have in our thoughts the great work 
ef our redemption by Jesus Christ, by which we were rescued from the powers of 


darkness. 
A Song of degrees of David. 


it had not been the Lorp who was on our side, 
Now may Israel say ; 
2 If it had not been the Lorp who was on our side, 
When men rose up against us. 
8 Then they had swallowed us up quick, 
When their wrath was kindled against us: 
4 Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 
The stream had gone over our soul : 
5 Then the proud waters had gone over our soul 


The people of God, being here called upon to praise God for their deliverance, 
are to take notice, i ‘ | 

First. Of the malice of men, by which they were reduced to the very brink of 
rnin, Let Israel say, that there was but a step between them and death. The 
more desperate the disease appears to have been, the more doth the skill of the 
physician appear in the cure, Observe, i} : : | 

I. Whence the threatening danger came; “ Men rose up against us.” Creatures , 
of our own kind, and yet bent upon our ruin; homo homini lupus,— man is 
a wolf to man. No marvel that the red dragon, the roaring lion, should seek | 
to swallow us up, but that men should thirst after the blood of men, Absalom 
aiter the blood of his own father,—that a woman should be drunk with the 
blood of saints,—is what, with St. John, we may wonder at with great admira- 
tion. From men we may expect humanity, yet there are those whose tender 
mercies are cruel. But what was the matter with these men? Why, “their 
wrath was kindled against us,” ver. 3- something or other they were angry at, 


The enemies 


jinn nee 


exxi. 1. We may translate this very literally, “I will lift up mine 
eyes to the jection, wherefrom my help shall come.” The ex- 
patriated Hebrew looks towards the mountains of his beloved native 
land in hope of aid. So Luther seems to have understood it. 

exxi. 3. This verse might be rendered, “ Let him not permit thy 
foot to be moved; let him not slumber that keepeth thee.” The 
critics are not unanimous as to which form ought to be adopted ; but 


we prefer the more usual or regular one now given, 


COXRIV, SCX Xv. 


and then no less would serve than the destruction of those they had conceived 
a displeasure against. “ Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous.” Their wrath 
was Kindled as fire, ready to consume us. They were proud: and “the wicked 
in his pride doth persecute the poor.” ‘They were daring in their attempt; they 
rose up against us,—rose in rebellion, with a resolution to swallow us up alive 

2. How far it went, and how fatal it had been, if it had gone a little farther, 
We had been devoured, as a lamb by a lion; not only slain, but swallowed up, 
so that there should have been no relics of us remaining. Swallowed up with 
so much haste, ere we were aware, that we should have gone down alive to 
the pit; we had been deluged as the low grounds by a land-tlood, or the 
sands by a high spring-tide. ‘This similitude he dwells upon with the asceuts 
which speak this a song of degrees, or risings, like the rest. “The waters had 
overwhelmed us.” What of us? “ Why the stream had gone over our soul,’— 
our lives, our comforts, all that is dear tous. What waters? Why “the proud 
waters.” God suffers the enemies of his people sometimes to prevail very far 
against them, that his own power may appear the more illustrious in their 
deliverance. 

Secondly. Of the goodness of God, by which they were rescued from the very 
brink of ruin; “ The Lord was on our side,” and if he had not been so we had 
been undone. 1. God was on our side; he took our part, espoused our cause, 
and appeared for us. He was our helper, and a very present help, a help on 
our side, nigh at hand, He was with us; not only for us, but among us, and 
commander-in-chief of our forees. 2. That God was Jehovah. ‘There the 
emphasis lies. If it had not been Jehovah himself, a God of infinite power and 
perfection, that had undertaken our deliverance, our enemies had overpowered 
us. Happy the people therefore whose God is Jehovah, a God all-sufticient. 
Let Tanael say tnis to his honour, and resolve never to forsake him, 


6 Blessed de the Lorn, 
Who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth 
7 Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
The snare is broken, and we are escaped [fowlers : 
8 Our help ¢s in the name of the Lorp, 
Who made heaven and earth. 


Here the psalmist farther magnifies the great deliverance God had lately 
wrought for them. 

First. That their hearts might be the more enlarged in thankfulness to him; 
ver. 6, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord.” God is the author of all our deliverances, and 
therefore he must have the glory of them. We rob him of his due if we do not 
return thanks to him, And we are the more obliged to praise him, because we 
had such a narrow escape. We are delivered, 1. Like a lamb out of the very 
jaws of a beast of prey; “God hath not given us as a prey to their teeth; 
intimating, that they had no power against God’s people, but what was given 
them from above. They could not bea prey to their teeth, unless God gave 
them up, and therefore they were rescued, because God would not suffer them 
to be ruined. 2. Like a bird, a little bird, (the word signities a sparrow,) out 
of the snare of the fowler. The enemies are very subtle and spiteful; they lay 
snares for God’s people, to bring them into sin and trouble, and to hold them 
there. Sometimes they seem to have prevailed so far as to gain their point; 
they are taken in the snare, and are as unable to help themselves out as any 
weak and silly bird is. And then is God’s time to appear for their relief, when 
all other friends fail, then God breaks the snare, and turns the counsel of the 
enemies into foolishness. “The snare is broken, and so we are delivered.” 
Isaac is saved, when he lay ready to be sacrificed; “ Jehovah-jireh, in the 
mount of the Lord it shall be seen.’ ; 

Secondly. That their hearts and the hearts of others might be more encou- 
raged to trust in God in the like dangers; ver. 8, “ Our help is in the name of 
the Lord.” David had directed us, Ps. xxi. 2, to depend upon God for help as 
to our personal concerns, “ My help is in the name of the Lord ;” here, as to the 
concerns of the public, our help is so. It is comfort to all that lay the interests 
of God’s Israel near their hearts, that Israel’s God is the same that made the 
world; and therefore will have a church in the world, and can secure that 
church in the times of the greatest danger and distress. In him therefore let 
the church’s friends put their confidence, and they shall not be put to confusion. 


PSALM CXXY. 


This short psalm may be summed up in those words of the prophet, Jsa. iii. 10, 11, 
“Say ye to the righteous, it shall be well with him. Woe to the wicked, it shall 
be ill with him.” ‘Thus are life and death, the blessing and the curse, set before us 
often in the psalms, as well as in the law and the prophets. I. It is certainly well 
with the people of God ; for, 1. They have the promises of a good God that they shall 
be fixed, ver. 1, and safe, ver. 2, and not always under hatches, ver. 3; 2. They have 
the prayers of a good man, which shall be heard for them, ver. 4. II. It is certainly ill 
with the wicked, and particularly with the apostates, ver. 5. Some of the Jewish 
rabbins are of opinion, that it has reference to the days of the Messiah: however, we 
that are members of the gospel church may certainly in singing this psalm take the 
comfort of these promises, and the more, if we stand in awe of the threatening. 


A Song of degrees. 


HEY that trust in the Lorp shad/ be as mount Zion, 
Which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever 
2 As the mountains ave round about Jerusalem, 
So the Lorp ¢s round about his people 
From henceforth even for ever. [the righteous; 
8 For the rod of the wicked shall not rest upon the lot of 
Lest the righteous put forth their hands unto iniquity. 


Here are three very precious promises made to the people of God, which, 
though they are designed to secure the welfare of the church in general, yet 
may be applied by particular believers to themselves, as other promises of this 
nature may. 

Here is, First. The character of God’s people to whom these promises belong. 
Many call themselves God's people who have no part nor lot in this matter. But 
those shall have the benefit of them, and may take the comfort of them, 1. Who 
are righteous, ver. 3, righteous before God, righteous to God, and ri shteous to 
all men; for his sake justified and sanctified. 2. Who trust in the Lord, who 
depend upon his care, and devote themselves to his honour, All that deal with 
God must deal upon trust, and he will give comfort to those only thas give 
credit to him, and make it to apvear they do so by quitting other confidences, 


exxi. 6. What is called a sun-stroke is in hot countries often 
fatal. Some travellers say that in the East the moon also produces 
very serious injury to the eyesight of persons who sleep exposed to 
its beams. 

exxii. 2. For “ our feet shall stand,” we should certainly translate 
“ our feet are standing.” 

exxii, 3. There are various renderings of this verse, but the one 
adopted by our translators is the most simple and correct. The very 
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and rentur...g to the utmost for God. The closer our expectations are confined 
ts lod, the higher our expectations may be raised from him. 

Secondly. The promises themselves. ’ 

1. That their hearts shall be established by faith. Those minds shall be truly 
stayed that are stayed on God. “They shall be as mount Zion.” ‘Che church 
in general is called mount Zion, eb. xii. 18, and it shall in this respect be like 
mount Zion, it shall be built upon a rock, and its interests shall be so well 
secured, that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. Tho stability of the 
church is the satisfaction of all its well-wishers. Particular persons that trust 
in God shall be established, Ps. cxii. 7; their faith shall be their fixation, 
Isa. vii. 9. ‘Chey shall be as mount Zion, which is firm, as it is a mountain, sup- 
ported by providence, much more as a holy mountain supported by promise. 
ist. They cannot be removed by the prince of the power of the air, nor by all 
his subtlety and strength. They cannot be removed from their integrity, nor 
from their confidence in God. 2nd. They abide for ever in that grace which is 
the earnest, of their everlasting continuance in glory. 

2. That committing themselves to God, they shall be safe under his protection 
from all the insults of their enemies. As Jerusalem had a natural fastness and 
fortification in the mountains that were round about it, ver. 2, those mountains 
not only sheltered it from winds and tempests, and broke the force of them, but 
made it also very difficult of access for an enemy. Such a defence is God's 
providence to his people. Observe, Ist. The compass of it. The Lord is 
round about his people on every side; there is no gap in the hedge of protec- 
tion which he makes round about his people, at which the enemy that goes 
about them seeking to do them a mischief can find entrance, Job i. 10. 2nd. 
The continuance of it. “From henceforth even for ever.” Mountains may 
moulder and come to nought, and rocks be removed out of their place, 
Job xiv. 18; but God’s covenant with his people cannot be broken, Jsa. liv. 10, 
nor his care of them cease. Their being said to stand fast for ever, ver. 1, and 
here to have God round about them for ever, intimates that the promises of the 
stability and security of God’s people will have their full accomplishment in 
their everlasting state. In heaven they shall stand fast for ever, shall be as 
pillars in the temple of our God, and go no more out, Rev. iii. 12, and there 
God hinself, with his glory and favour, will be round about them for ever. 

3. That their troubles shall last no longer than their strength will serve to 
bear them up under them, ver. 3. Ist. It is supposed that the rod of the wicked 
may come, may fall, upon the lot of the righteous. The rod of their power may 
oppress them; the rod of their anger may vex and torment them. | It may light 
upon their persons, their estates, their liberties, their families, their names, any 
thing that falls to their lot; only it cannot reach their souls. 2nd. It is pro- 
mised that, though it may come upon their lot, it shall not rest there, it shall not 
continue so long as the enemies design, and as the people of God fear; but God 
will cut the work short in righteousness, so short, that even with the tempta- 
tion he will make a way for them to escape. 3rd. It is considered as a reason 
of this promise, that if the trouble should continue over long, the righteous 
themselves would be in temptation to put forth their hands to iniquity, that is, 
to join with wicked people in their wicked practices; to say as they say, and do 
as they do. There is danger lest, being long persecuted for their pel ion, at 
length they grow weary of it, and willing to give it up; being kept long in 
expectation of promised mercies, they begin to distrust the promise, and to 
think of casting God off upon suspicion of his having cast them off: see 
Ps. \xxiii. 13, 14. Note, God considers the frame of his people, and will pro- 
portion their trials to their strength by the care of his providence, as well as 


CXXVI. 


their strength to their trials by the power of his grace. “Oppression makes 
a wise mun mad,” especially if it continue long; therefore for the elect’s sake 
the days shall be shortened, that, whatever goes with their lot in the world, 
they may not lose their lot among the chosen. 


4 Do good, O Lorp, unto those that be good, 
And to them that are upright in their hearts. 
5 As for such as turn aside unto their crooked ways, 
The Lorp shall lead them forth with the workers of 
iniquity : 
But peace shali be upon Israel. 


Here is, First. The prayer the psalmist puts up for the happiness of those 
that are sincere and constant; ver. 4, “ Do good, O Lord, unto those that are 

ood.” This teacheth us to pray for all good people, to make supplication 
fe all saints ; and we may pray in faith for them, being assured that those who 
do well shall certainly be well dealt with. They that are as they should be, 
shall be as they would be; provided they be upright in heart, that they be 
really as good as they seem to be. “With the upright God will shew himselt 
upright.” He doth not say, Do good, O Lord, to them that are perfect, that are 
sinless and spotless ; but to them that are sincere and honest. God’s promises 
should quicken our prayers. It is comfortable wishing well to those for whom 
God has engaged to do well. 

Secondly. The prospect he has of the ruin of hypocrites and deserters. H 
doth not pray for it, “I have not desired the woful day, thou knowest;” but he 
predicts it, “As for such,” as having known the way of righteousness, for fear of 
the rod of the wicked, basely turn aside out of it to their wicked ways, use 
indirect ways to prevent trouble, or extricate themselves out of it; or, those 
who, instead of reforming, grow worse and worse, and are more obstinate and 
daring in their impieties, “God shall” send them away, cast them out, and 
“lead them forth with the workers of iniquity ;” that is, he shall appoint them 
their portion with the worst of sinners. ote, 1. Sinful ways are crooked 
ways. Sin is the perverting of that which is right. 2. The doom of those who 
turn aside to those crooked ways out of the right way will be the same with 
theirs that have all along walked in them; nay, and more grievous, for if an 
place in hell be hotter than another, that shall be the portion of hypocrites an 
apostates. God shall lead them forth, as prisoners are led forth to execution. 
“Go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire;” and these shall go away, all their former 
righteousness shall not be mentioned unto them. The last words, peace upon 
Israel, may be taken as a prayer: God preserve his Israel in peace when his 
judgments are abroad reckoning with evil-doers. We read them as a pom 
“ Peace shal] be upon Israel;” that is, Ist. When those that have treacherously 
deserted the ways of God meet with their own destruction, they that faithfully 
adhere to them, thouzh they may have trouble in their way, their end shall be 
peace. 2nd. The destruction of those that walk in crooked ways will contribute 
to the peace and safety of the church. When Herod was cut off, “the word of 
God grew,” Acts xii. 23, 24. 3rd. The peace and happiness of God’s Israel will 
be the vexation, and will add much to the torment of those that perish in their 


wickedness, Lu. xiii. 28; Isa. lxv. 13, “My servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be 
ashamed.” 


HILLS ABOUT JERUS\LEM.—Vver. 2. 


PSALM CXXVI. 


st was with reference to some great and surprising deliverance of the people of God out 
of bondage and distress that this psalm was penned; most likely their return out of 
Babylon in Ezra’s time, Though Babylon be not mentioned here, as it is Ps. cxxxvii., 
yet their captivity there was the most remarkable captivity, both in itself, and as their 
return out of it was typical of our redemption by Christ. Probably it was penned by 
Ezra, or some of the prophets that came up with the first. We read of singers of the 
children of Asaph, that famous psalmist, that returned then, Ezr.ii.41. It being asong 
ot ascents, in which twice the same things are repeated with advancement, ver. 2, 3, 
and ver. 4, 5, it is put here among the rest of the psalms that bearthat title. I. Those 
dat had returned out of captivity are here called upon to be thankful, ver. 1—3. 
Ii. Those that were yet remaining in captivity are here prayed for, ver. 4, and 
encouraged, ver. 5, 6. It will be easy in singing this psalm to apply it either to any 
particular deliverance wrought for the church or our own land, or to the great work of 
Salvation by Christ. 


A Song of degrees. 
HEN the Lorp turned again the captivity of Zion, 
We were like them that dream. 
2 Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
And our tongue with singing: 
Then said they among the heathen, 
The Lorp hath done great things for them. 
8 The Lorp hath done great things for us ; 
Whereof we are glad. 


While the people of Israel were captives in Babylon, their harps were hung 


upon the willow-trees, for then God called to weeping and mourning, then ha 
mourned unto them, and they lamented; but now their captivity is turned they 
resume their harps; Providence pipes to them, and they dance. Thus must we 
accommodate ourselves to all the dispensations of providence, and be suitably 
affected with them; and the harps are never more melodiously tunable than 
after such a melancholy disuse. The long want of mercies greatly sweetens 
their return. 

Here is, First. The deliverance God had wrought for them. He “turned 
again the captivity of Zion,” It is possible that Zion may be in captivity for 
the punishment of her degeneracy; but her captivity shall be turned again 
when the end is answered, and the work designed by it is effected. Cyrus, 
for reasons of state, proclaimed liberty to God's captives, and yet it was the 
Lord's doing, according to his word, many years before. .God sent them into 
captivity, not as dross is put into the fire to be consumed, but as gold to be 
refined. Observe, the release of Israel is called the turning again of the cap- 
tivity of Zion, the holy hill, where God’s tabernacle and dwelling-place was; 
for the restoring of their sacred interests, and the reviving of the public 
exarcing pf their religion, was the most valuable advantage of their return out 
of captivity. 

Secondly. The plesing surprise that this was to them. They were amazed 
at it; it came so suddenly, that at first they were in confusion, not knowing 
what to make of it, nor what it was tending to. We thought ourselves like 
men that dream, we thought it too good news to be true, and began to question 
whether we were well awake or no, and whether it was not still, as sometimes 
it had been to the prophets, only a representation of it in vision, as St. Peter 
for a while thought his deliverance was, Acts xii. 9. Sometimes the people 
of God are thus prevented with the blessings of his goodness ere they are 
aware. ‘We were like them that are recoyered to health, so Dr. Hammond 
reads it; such a comfortable happy change it was to us, as life from the de: 
or sudden ease from exquisite pain; we thought ourselves in a new world. An 
the surprise of it put them into an ecstacy and transport of joy, that they could 
scarce contain themselves within the bounds of decency in the expressions of 
it; “ Our mouth was filled with laughter, and our tongue with singing.” Thus 


contiguity of the buildings of the city was a source of security and 
strength. 

exxii. 4. For “unto the testimony of Israel” the Hebrew merely 
has “a testimony to Israel,” and the sense may be that the visit to 
Jerusalem was an ordinance given to Israel. 

exxii. 7. “ Walls” here mean the outer defences of the city, or 
what the Latins call the antemurale and ditch. 

exxiii. 2. The comparison introduced in this passage is in allusion 
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to the custom of indicating to servants their duty by a mere motion 
of the hand. ‘The authors of the “ Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry 
to the Jews” observe that, on the occasion of a feast, servants wera 
in attendance with their eyes fixed on the several guests, ready to 
obey the slightest gesture, in accordance with this text. Others, as 
Dr. Kitto, have noticed the same thing: “It is the custom in the 
East to convey orders to attendants or officers by slight, but well 
understood, motions of the hands or fingers.” La Mo 
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they gave vent to their joy, gave glory to their God, and gave notice to all about 
them what wonders God had wrought for them. They that were laughed at 
now laugh, and a new song is put into their mouths. It was a laughter of joy 
in God, not scorn of their enemies. 

Thirdly. The notice which their neighbours took of it. “ They said among 


the heathen, Jehovah,” the God of Israel, “hath done great things” for that. 
The heathen had observed their | 


people, such as our gods cannot do for us. 
calamity, and had triumphed in it, Jer. xxii. 8, 9; Ps. exxxvil. 7. Now they 
could not but observe their deliverance, and admire that. It put a reputation 
upon those that had been scorned and despised, and made them look consider- 
able. Besides that, it turned greatly to the honour of God, and extorted from 
those that set up other gods in competition with him an acknowledgment of his 
wisdom aig and providence. 

Fourthly. The acknowledgments which they themselves made of it, ver. 3. 
The heathen were but spectators, and spoke of it only as matter of news; they 
had no part or lot in the matter; but the people of God spake of it as sharers 
init. 1, With 2 peep “He hath done great things for us,” things that 
we are interested in, and have advantage by. Thus it is comfortable speakin 
of the redemption Christ hath wrought out, as wrought out for us, “who toaal 
me, and gave himself for me.” 2. With affection :  Whereof we are glad.” The 
heathen were amazed at it, and some of them angry, but we are glad. While 
Israel went a a from their God, joy was forbidden them, Hos. ix. 1; but 
now the my bat of Jacob was purge o the captivity, and their sin tuken 
away, now God makes them to rejoice. It is the repenting, reforming people 
that are and shall be the rejoicing people. Observe here, Ist. God’s appear- 
ances for his people are to be looked upon as great things. 2nd. God is to be 
eyed as the author of all the great things done for the church. 3rd. It is good 
a observe how the church’s deliverances are for us, that we may rejoice in 

em. 


4 Turn again our captivity, O Lorp, 
As the streams in the south, 
5 They that sow in tears 
Shall reap in joy. 
6 He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
Bearing precious seed, 
Shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
Bringing his sheaves with him. 


i 

These verses look forward to the mercies that were yet wanted. They that 
were come out of captivity were still in distress, even in their own land, Neh. i. 3, 
and many yet remained in Babylon. And therefore they rejoice with trembling, 
= —_ upon their hearts the grievances that were yet to be redressed. We 

ave here, : i j ‘ 

1. A prayer for the perfecting of their deliverance; ver. 4, “Turn again our 
captivity.” Let those that are returned to their own land be eased of the 
burthens which they are yet groaning under. Let those that remain in Baby- 
lon have their hearts stirred up as ours were to take the benefit of the liberty 
granted. The <p pan of mercy are encouragements to us to pray for the 
completing of it. And while we aré here in this world, there will still be matter 
for prayer, even then when we are most furnished with matter for praise. And 
when we are free and in yp eties ourselves, we must not be unmindful of our 
brethren that are in trouble and under restraint. The bringing of those that 
were yet in captivity to join with their brethren that were returned, would be 
as welcome to both sides as streams of water in these countries, that, lying far 
south, were parched and dry. As cold water to a thirsty soul, so would this 
good news be from that far country, Pr. xxv. 25. 

Secondly. A promise for their encouragement to wait for it, assuring them 
that, though they had now a sorrowful time, yet it would end well’ But the 
promise is expre#sed generally, that all the saints may comfort themselves with 
are a Seep that their seedness of tears will certainly end in a harvest of joy 
at ver. 5, 6. " 

if Saifering saints have a seedness of tears. They are in tears often; they 
share in the calamities of human life, and commonly have a greater share in 
them than others. But they sow in tears; that is, they do the duty of an 
afflicted state, and so answer the intentions of the providences they are under. 
Weeping must not hinder sowing; when we suffer ill, we must be doing well. 
Nay, as the ground is by the rain prepared for the seed, and the husbandman 
sometimes chooseth to sow in the wet,so we must improve times of afHiction 
as disposing us to repentance, and prayer, and humiliation. Nay, there are 
tears which are themselves the seed that we must sow; tears of sorrow for 
sin, our own and others’; tears of sympathy with the afflicted church; and 
tears of tenderness in prayer and under the word. These are precious seed, 
such as the husbandman sows when corn is dear, and he has but little for 
his family, and therefore weeps to part with it, yet buries it under ground in 
expectation of receiving it again with advantage. Thus doth a good man sow 
in tears. 

2. They shall have a harvest of joy. The troubles of the saints will not last 
always, but when they have done their work shall have a happy period. The 
eaptives in Babylon were long sowing in tears, but at length they were brought 
forth with joy, and then they reaped the benefit of their patient suffering, and 
orought their sheaves with them to their own land in their experiences of the 

oodness of God to them. Job, and Joseph, and David, and many others, had 

arvests of joy after a sorrowful seedness. They that sow in the tears of godly 
sorrow shall reap iri the joy of a sealed pardon, and a settled peace. “Those 
that sow to the Spirit” in this vale of tears, “shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting,” and that will be a joyful harvest indeed. “ Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be for ever comforted.” 


PSALM CXXVII. 


This is a family psalm, as divers before were state poems and church poems. It is 
entitled (as we read it) for Solomon, dedicated to him by his father. He having a house 
to build, a city to keep, and seed to raise up to his father, David directs him to look up 
to God, and to depend upon his providence, without which all his wisdom, care and 
industry would not serve. Some take it to have been penned by Solomon himself, and 
it may as well be read a Song of Solomon, and he wrote a great many; and they compare 
it with his Ecclesiastes, the scope of both being the same, to shew the vanity of worldly 
care; and now necessary it is that we keep in with God. On him we must depend 
1. For wealth, ver. 1, 2; Il. For heirs to leave it to, ver. 3—5. In singing this psalm 
We must have our eye upon God for success in all our undertakings, and a blessing 
upon all our comforts and enjoyments, because every creature is that to us and no more 
than he makes it tu be, 


ted by Cobbin, says, “The Eastern ladies are waited on even at 
the janet wintk of the eye or motion of the fingers, and that in a 
manner not perceptible to strangers.” — , 

erxiii. 4. The and Latin versions are: “Our soul is greatly 
filled ; we are a reproach to the wealthy, and contempt to the proud.” 
The authorised version is better. ) 

exxiv. Title. The words “of David” are not found in some 
Hebrew copies, nor in the Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Arabic versions. 


A Song of degrees for Sole* 


XCEPT the Lorp build the hove 

They labour in vain that build its 

Except the Lorp keep the city, 

The watchman waketh dwv¢ in vain. 

It is vain for you to rise up early, to sit up late, 
To eat the bread of sorrows: 

For so he giveth his beloved sleep. 

Lo, children ave an heritage of the Lorp: 

And the fruit of the womb is Ais reward. 

As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man ; 

So are children of the youth. 

Happy ¢s the man that hath his quiver full of the 
They shall not be ashamed, 

But they shall speak with the enemies in the gate. 


{ 


COUNCIL AT THE GATE, 


Weare here taught to have a continual regard to the Divine providence in 
all the concerns of this life. Solomon was cried up for a wise man, and would 
be apt to lean to his own understanding and forecast, and therefore his father 
teacheth him to look higher, and to take God along with him in his undertak- 
ings. He was to be a man of business, and therefore David instructed him 
how to manage his business under the direction of his religion. Parents in 
teaching their children should suit their exhortations to their condition and 
occasions. We must have an eye to God, 

First. In all the affairs and business of the family, even of the royal family; 
for the king’s houses are no longer safe than God protects them. We must 
depend upon God’s blessing, and not our own contrivance, 

1. For the raising of a family. “ Except the Lord build the house” by kis 
providence and blessing, ‘‘they labour in vain,’ though never so ingenious 
“that build it.”. We may understand it of the material house; except the Lord 
bless the building it is to no purpose for men to build, no more than for the 
builders of Babel that attempted it in defiance of heaven, or Hiel that built 
Jericho under a curse, If the model and design be laid in pride and vanity, or if 
the foundations be laid in oppression and injustice, //ab. ii. 11, 12, to be sure God 
doth not build there. Nay, if God be not acknowledged, we have no reason 
to expect his blessi:g, and without his blessing all is nothing. Or rather it is 
to be understood of the making of a family considerable that was mean. Men 
labour to do this by advantageous matches, offices, employments, purchases, 
but all in vain unless God build up the family, and raise the poor out of the 
Hay The best laid project fails unless God crown it with success: see 

al. i. 4. 

2. For the securing of a family or a city, for that is it thatis instancedin. If 
the guards of the city cannot secure it without God, much less can the good 
man of the house save his house from being broken up. Except the Lord keep 
the city from fire, from enemies, the watchmen that go about the city, or 
patrol upon the walls of it, though they neither slumber nor sleep, wake but 
In vain; for a1 ging fire may break out which the timeliest discoveries may 
not be able to prevent the mischief of. ‘The guards may be slain, or the city 
betrayed and lost by a thousand accidents, which the most watchful sentinel 
or most cautious governor could not obviate. 

3. For the enriching of a family. ‘That isa work of time and thought> but 
cannot be effected without the favour of Providence, no more than that which 
is the product of one happy turn, “It is vain for you to rise up early and sit 
up late,” and so to deny yourselves your bodily refreshments, in the eager 

ursuit of the wealth of the world, sually those that rise early do not care 
or sitting up Jate, nor can those that sit up late easily persuade themselves to 
rise early; but there are some so hot upon the world that they will do both, 
will rob their sleep to pay their cares; and they have as little comfort in their 
meals as in their rest, they “eat the bread of sorrows.” It is part of our 


exxiv. 2. The Chaldee translates this, “If it had not been the 
word of the Lord, which was for our aid when men rose up against us,” 
exxiv. 7. The catching of birds by means of nets is frequently 
represented on the monuments of Egypt. The nets were of different 
forms and sizes, and show that tlfe art of trapping birds was well 
understood. The word in our text may include both nets and snares. 
exxy. 3. The first clause is, literally, “The rod of wickedness shaN 
not rest upon the lot of the righteous.” Some copies and versions, 
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centence that we eat our bread in the sweat of our face; but those go farther, 
“all their days they eat in darkness,” Hecl. v. 17. They are continually full of 
care, which embitters their comforts, and makes their lites a burthen to them, 
All this is to get money, and all in vain except God prosper them; for riches 
are not always to men of understanding, /cel. ix. 11. And they that love God, 
and are beloved of him, have their minds easy, and live very comfortably 
without this ado. Solomon was called Jedidiah, “‘ Beloved of the Lord,” 
2 Sam. xii. 25. To him the kingdom was promised, and then it was in vain for 
Absalom to rise up early, to wheedle the people, and for Adonijah to make 
stich a bustle, and to say, “I will be king.” Sclomon sits still, and being 
beloved of the Lord to him he gives sleep and the kingdom too. Note, 
Ist. Inordinate excessive care about the things of this world is a vain and 
fruitless thing. We weary ourselves for vanity if we have it, and often weary 
ourselves in vain for it, Hag.i. 6, 9. 2nd. Bodily sleep is God’s gift to his 
beloved. We owe it to his goodness that our sleep is safe, Ps. iv. 8; that it 
is sweet, Jer. xxxi. 25, 26. ‘Then God gives us sleep as he gives it to his 
beloved, when with it he gives us grace to lie down in his fear, our souls 
returning to him, and reposing in him as our rest, and when we awake to_ be 
still with him; and to use the refreshment we have by sleep in his service. 
“He giveth his beloved sleep,” that is, quietness and contentment of mind, 
a comfortable enjoyment of what is present, and a comfortable expectation 
of what is to come. Our care must be to “keep ourselves in the love of God,” 
and then we may be easy whether we have little or much of this world. 

Secondly. In the increase of his family. He shews, 

1. That children are God’s gift, ver. 3. The key of the womb is in his hand. 
If children are withheld it is God that withholds them, Gen. xxx. 2; if they 
are given it is God that gives them, Gen. xxxiii. 5, and they are to us what he 
makes them, comforts or crosses. Solomon multiplied wives contrary to the 
law, but we never read of more than one son that he had; for those that desire 
children as a heritage from the Lord must receive them in the way that he 
is pleased to give them, by lawful marriage to one wife, Mal. ii. 15, “ ‘Therefore 
one, that he might seek a seed of God.” But “they shall commit whoredom, 
and shall not increase.” Children are a heritage and a reward, and are sv to 
be accounted blessings, and not burthens; for he that sends mouths will send 
meat if we trust in him. Obed-edom had eight sons, for the Lord blessed him 
because he had entertained the ark, 1 Chr. xxvi. 5. “ Children are a heritage 
for the Lord,’ as well as from him. ‘They are “my children,” saith God, 
“which thou hast borne unto me,” ze. xvi. 20; and then they are most our 
honour and comfort when they are accounted to him for a generation. 

2. That they are a good gift, and a great support and defence to a family. 
* As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man,” that knows how to use them for 
his own safety and advantage, “so are children of the youth,” that is, children 
born to their parents when they are young, which are the strongest and most 
healthful children, and are grown up to serve them by that time they need 
their service. Or, rather, children that are themselves young. ‘They are 
instruments of much good to their parents and families, which may fortify 
themselves with them against their enemies. The family that has a large stock 
of children is like a quiver full of arrows of different sizes, we may suppose, 
but all of use one time or other. Children of different capacities and inclina- 
tions may be several ways serviceable to the family. He that has a numerous 
issue may boldly speak with his enemy in the gate in judgment; in battle he 
need not fear, having so many good seconds, so zealous, so faithful, and in 
the vigour of youth, as his own children, 1 Sam. ii. 4,5. Observe here, that 
children of the youth are arrows in the hand, which with prudence may be 
directed aright to the mark, God’s glory, and the service of their generation; 
but afterwards, when they are gone abroad into the world, they are arrows 
out of the hand; it is too late to bend them then. But these arrows in the 
hand too often prove arrows in the heart, a constant grief to their godly 
parents, whose grey hairs they bring with sorrow to the grave. 


PSALM CXXVIII. 


This, as the former, is a psalm for families. In that we are taught, that the prosperity 
of our families depends upon the blessing of God ; in this we are taught, that the only 
way to obtain that blessing, which will make our families comfortable, is to live in the 
fear of God, and in obedience to him. They that do so, in general, they shall be 
blessed, ver. 1, 2,4. In particular, I. They shall be prosperous and successful in their 
employments, ver. 2, II. Their relatives shall be agreeable, ver. 3. III. They shall 
have the satisfaction of seeing the church of God in a flourishiug condition, ver. 5, 6. 
We must sing this psalm in the firm belief of this truth, that religion and piety is 
the best friend to outward prosperity, giving God the praise that it is so, and that 
we have found it so; and encourage ourselves and others with it. 


« 


A Song of degrees. 


I erence is every one that feareth the Lorp ; 
That walketh in his ways. 
2 For thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands : 
Happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. 
8 Thy wife shad/ be as a fruitful vine by the sides of thine 
house: 
Thy children like olive plants round about thy table 
4 Behold, that thus shall the man be blessed 
That feareth the Lorn. 
5 The Lorp shall bless thee out of Zion : [thy life. 
And thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem all the days of 
6 Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s children, 
And peace upon Israel. 


It is here shewed that godliness has the promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come. 

First. It is here again and again laid down as an undoubted truth that they that 
are truly holy are truly happy. ‘They whose blessed state we are here assured 
of are such as fear the Lord, and walk in his ways; that have a deep reverence 


of God upon their spirits, and evidence it by a regular and constant conformity | 


to his will. Where the fear of God is a commanding principle in the heart the 
tenor of the conversation will be accordingly ; and in vain do we pretend to be 
of those that fear God if we do not make conscience both of keeping to his 
ways, and not trifling in them, or drawing back. Such are blessed, ver. 1; and 
shall be blessed, ver. 4. God blesseth them, and his pronouncing them blessed 


however, have “‘the wicked” for wickedness, A “rod of wickedness” 
may be explained either of the stripes which bad men inflict, or of 
their tyrannical rule, which appears more probable. The word 
“lot” of course means a portion or inheritance. The result of 
wicked rule is too often the perversion of upright men. 

exxv. 5. For “the Lord shall lead them forth,” we should render 
“the Lord will cause them to go,” or “let them go,” whereby some 
think their destruction is intended. 
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makes them so. They are blessed now, they shall be blessed still, and for ever. 
This blessedness, arising from this blessing, is here secured, 1. To all the saints 
universally ; “ Blessed is every one that fears the Lord,” whoever he be. “In 
every nation he that fears God and works righteousness is accepted of him,” 
and therefore is blessed. Whether he be high or low, rich or poor in the 
world, if religion rule him, it will protect and enrich him. 2. To sucha saint 
in particular; Thus shall the man be blessed. Not only the nation, the church 
in its public capacity, but the particular person in his private interests. 3. We 
are encouraged to apply it to ourselves, ver. 2, “ Happy shalt thou be.” Thou 
mayest take the comfort of the promise, and expect the benetit of it, as if it 
were directed to thee by name; if thou fear God and walk in his ways, happy 
shalt thou be, that is, “it shall be well with thee.” Whatever befalls thee, 
good shall be brought out of it; it shall be well with thee while thou livest, 
better when thou diest, and best of all to eternity. It is asserted, ver. 4, with 
a note commanding attention, “ Behold, thus shall the man be blessed.” Behold 
it by faith in the promise; behold it by observation in the performance of the 
promise ; behold it with assurance that it shall be so, for God is faithful; and 
hci admiration that it should be so, for we merit no favour, no blessing from 
tim. 

Secondly. Particular promises are here made to godly people, which they may 
depend upon, as far as is for God's glory and their good, and that is enough. 

1. That by the blessing of God they shall get an honest livelihood, and live 
comfortably upon it. It is not promised that they shall live at ease without 
care or pains, but “thou shalt eat the labour of thy hands.” Here is a double 
promise, Ist. That they shall have something to do, (for an idle life is a 
miserable, uncomfortable life,) and shall have health, and strength, and capacity 
of mind to do it, and shall not be forced to be beholden to others for necessary 
food, and to live, as the disabled poor do, upon the labours of other people. It 
is as much a mercy as it is a duty with qnietness to work and eat our own 
bread, 2 Thes. iii. 12. 2nd. ‘That they shall succeed in their employments, and 
they and theirs shall enjoy what they get. Others shall not come and eat the 
bread out of their mouths, nor shall it be taken from them either by oppressive 
rulers or invading enemies. God will not blast it and blow upon it as he did, 
Hag. i. 8, and his blessing will make a little go a great way. It is very pleasant 
to enjoy the fruits of our own industry; as the sleep, so the food, of cletgariag 
man 1s sweet. 

2. That they shall have abundance of comfort in their family relations. Asa 
wife and children are very much a man’s care, so, if by the grace of God they 
are such as they should be, they are very much a man’s delight, as much as any 
creature comfort. Ist. The wife shall be “as a vine by the sides of the house,” 
not only as a spreading vine which serves for an ornament, but as a fruitful 
vine which sr profit, and with the fruit whereof both God and man are 
honoured, Jud-ix. 13. The vine is a weak and tender plant, and needs to be 
supported and cherished, but it is a very valuable plant; and some think, be- 
cause all the products of it were prohibited to the Nazarites, it was the tree of 
knowledge itself. ‘The wife’s place is the husband’s house, there her business 
lies, and that is her castle. “ Where is Sarah thy wife? Behold in the tent,” 
where should she be else? Her place is by the sides of the house; not under 
foot to be trampled on, nor yet upon the house top to domineer ; lif she be so 
she is but as the grass upon the house top, in the next psalm ;) but on the side 
of the house, being a rib out of the side of the man. She shall be a loving wife, 
as the vine that cleaveth to the house side; an obedient wife, as the vine that 
is pliable, and grows as it is directed. She shall be fruitful as the vine 
not only in children, but in the fruits of wisdom and righteousness, and 

ood management, the branches of which run over the wall, Gen. xlix. 22; 

s. Ixxx. 11. “Like a fruitful vine,” not cumbering the ground, or bringing 
forth sour grapes, or srspe of Sodom, but good fruit. 2nd. The children 
shall be as olive-plants, likely in time to be olive-trees; and, though wild by 
nature, yet grafted into the good olive, and partaking of its root and fatness, 
Rom. xi. 17. It is pleasant to parents that fave a table spread, though but 
with ordinary fare, to see their children round about it ; to have many children, 
enough to surround it; and those with them and not scattered, or the parents 
forced from them. Job makes it one of the first instances of his former pros- 
pane that his children were about him, Job xxi. 5. To have them at table to 

eep up the pleasantness of the table talk; to have them Mm health, craving 
food and not physic; to have them like olive-plants, straight and green, suck- 
ing in the sap of their good education, and likely in due time to be serviceable. 

3. That they shall have those godd things which God has promised, and 
which they pray for; “ The Lord shall bless thee out of Zion,” where the ark 
of the covenant was, and where the pious Israelites attended with their devo- 
tions. Blessings out of Zion are the best blessings, which flow not from 
common providence, but from special grace, Ps. xx. 2. 

4. That they shall live long to enjoy the comforts of the rising generation; 
Thou shalt see thy children’s children, as Joseph, Gen. 1. 23. ‘Thy family shall 
be built up, and continued, and thou shalt have the pleasure of seeing it. 
Children’s children, if they be x children, are the crown of old men, 
Pr. xvii. 6; who are apt to be fond of their grandchildren. 

5. That they shall see the welfare of God’s church, and the land of their 
nativity; which every man that fears God is no less concerned for, than for the 
prosperity of his own family. ‘Thou shalt be blessed in Zion’s blessing, and wilt 
think vet ne so; thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem as long as thou livest. 
though thou livest long, and shalt not have thy private comforts allayed and 
embittered by public troubles. A good man can have little comfort in seeing 
his children’s children, unless withal he see peace upon Israel, and have hopes 
of transmitting the entail of religion pure and entire to those that shall come 
after him, for that is the best inheritance. 


PSALM CXXIX. 


This psalm relates to the public concerns of God's Isriel: it is not certain when it was 
penned, probably when they were in captivity in Babylon, or about the time of their 
return. I. They look back with thankfulness for the former deliverances God had 
wrought for them and their fathers out of the many distresses they had been in from 
time to time, ver. 1—4. II. They look forward with a believing prayer for and prospect 
of the destruction of all the enemies of Zion, ver. 5—8. In singing this psalm we 
may apply it both ways to the gospel Israel, which, like the Old Testament Israel, has 
weathered many a storm, and is still threatened by many enemies, 


A Song of degrees. 
h ANY a time have they afflicted me from my youth. 
May Israel now say : 
2 Many a time have they afflicted me from my youth: 
Yet they have not prevailed against me. 
8 The plowers plowed upon my back ; 


exxvi. 1. It is scarcely to be doubted that this psalm is of the 
time following the return from Babylonian exile. The sense of the 
verse is, “ When the Lord restored the captives who had been re- 
moved from Zion,” or “ When the Lord restored those who were 
brought back to Zion,” &c. ‘he latter explanation is preferred hy 
most modern authorities. The second clause is rendered ctherwise 
in ancient and some modern versions, but without sufficient reason. 

cxxvi. 4, The word negeb, translated “south,” is often used as the 


Eis AIM LOX XE 


They made long their furrows. 
4 The Lorp és righteous: 
He hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked. 


The chureh of God in its several ages is here spoken of, or rather, here 
speaks as one single person, now old and grayheaded, but calling to remem- 
brance the former aays, and reflecting upon the times of old. And upon the 
review it is found, 

First. Vhat the church has been often greatly distressed by its enemies on 
earth. Israel may now say, | am the people that has been oppressed more than 
any people, that has been as a speckled bird, pecked at b att the birds round 
about, Jer. xii. 9. It is true they brought their troubles upon themselves 
by their sins, it was for them that God punished them; but it was for the 
peculiarity of their covenant, and the singularities of their religion, that their 
neighbours hated and persecuted them. For these, “ Many a time have they 
afflicted me from my youth.” Note, God’s people have always had many 
enemies, and the state of the church from its infancy has freyuently been an 
atHicted state. Israel’s youth was in Egypt, or in the times of the Judges; then 
they were afflicted, and from thenceforward more or less. The gospel church 
ever since it hada being, has been by times afflicted; and it bare this yoke most 
of all in its youth, witness the ten persecutions which the primitive church 

roaned under; ver. 3, “The plowers plowed upon my back.” We read, 
$s. CXXvV. 3, of ‘ 
rather expected the plough, to mark it out for themselves; here we read of the 
plough of the wicked upon the back of the righteous, where we rather expected 
to find the rod. But the metaphors in both places are jumbled; the sense, 
however, of both is the same; and is too plain that the enemies of God's 
eople have all along used them very barbarously. ‘They tare them as the 
Fae andman tears the ground with his ploughshare, to pull them to pieces, 
and get all they could out of them, and so to “wear out the saints of the Most 
High,” as the ground is worn out that has been long tilled, tilled (as we say) 
uite out of heart. When God permitted them to plough thus, he intended it 
foe his people’s good; that their fallow-ground being thus broken up, he might 
sow the seeds of his grace upon them, and reap a harvest of good fruit from 
them. Howbeit, the enemies meant not so, neither did their hearts think so, 
Isa. x. 7. “ They made long their furrows,” never knew when to have done, aiming 
at nothing less than the destruction of the church. Many by the furrows they 
made on the backs of God’s people understand the stripes ape gave them; ‘The 
cutters cut upon my back, so they read it. The saints have often he 
eruel scourgings, (probably the captives had,) and cruel mockings, for we read 
of the scourge, or lash of the tongue, Heb. xi. 36. 
Christ, who gave his back to the smiters, Jsa. 1. 6; 
lations they made of the cities of Israel. “ Zion shal 
as a field,” Mic. iii. 12. ; , ; 

Secondly. That the church has been always graciously delivered by her F riend 
in heaven. 

1. ‘he enemies’ projects have been defeated. They have afflicted the church 
in hopes to ruin it; but they have not gained their point. Many a storm it has 
weathered, many a shock, and many a brunt it has borne, and yet is in being ; 
“They have not prevailed against me.” One would wonder how this ship has 


| for your sake be plowed 


lived at sea, when it has been tossed with tempests, and all the waves and | 


billows haye gone over it. Christ has built his church upon a rock, and the 
gates of hell have not prevailed against it, nor ever shall. 
2. The enemies’ power has been broken. 


has cut their scourges, and so spoiled their lashing ; has cut the barids of union 
by which they were combined together, has cut the bands of captivity, in which 
they held God’s people. God has many ways of disabling wicked men to do 
the mischief they design against his church, and Caer their counsels, These 
words, “ ‘he Lord is righteous,” may refer either to the distresses or to the 
deliverances of the church. Ist. ‘The Lord is righteous in suffering Israel to be 
afflicted. This the people of God were always ready to own, that, how unjust 
soever their enemies were, God was just in all that was brought upon them, 
Neh. ix. 33. 2nd. The Lord is righteous in not peed Israel to be ruined, for 
he has promised to preserve it a people to himself, and he will be as good as his 
word, He is righteous in reckoning with their persecutors, and rendering to 
them a recompence, | 7’hes. i. 6. 


5 Let them all be confounded and turned back 
That hate Zion. 

6 Let them be as the grass upon the housetops, 
Which withereth afore it groweth up: 

7 Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand; 
Nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom. 

8 Neither do they which go by say, 
The blessing of the Lorp 6e upon you: 
We bless you in the name of the Lorp. 


The psalmist having triumphed in the defeat of the many designs that had 
been laid as deep as hell to ruin the church, here concludes his psalm, as 
Deborah did her song, “So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord,” Jud. y. 31, 

First. There are many that hate Zion, that hate Zion’s G od, his worship, and 
his worshippers; that have an antipathy to religion and religious people, that 
seek the ruin of both, and do what they can, that God may not have a church in 
he We ought to pray that all their attempts against the church ma 
be frustrated; that in them they er be confounded, and turned back with 
shame, as those that have not been vble to bring to puss their enterprise and 
expectation. “Let them all be confounded,” is as much as, they shall be all 
confounded. The confusion imprecated and predicted is illustrated by a 
similitude ; while God’s people shall flourish, as the loaded palm tree, or the 
green and fruitful olive, t neir enemies shall wither as the grass upon the house- 
top. As men they are not to be feared, for they shall be made as grass, Jsa. li. 12. 
But as they are enemies to Zion, they are so certainly marked for ruin, that 
they may be looked upon with as much contempt as the grass on the housetops, 
which is little, and short, and sour, and good for nothing. a ; 

1. It perisheth presently ; it “ withers before it groweth up” to any maturity, 
having no root; and the higher its place is, which perhaps is its pride, the more 
it is exposed to the scorching heat of the sun, and consequently the sooner doth 
it wither. ‘It withers before it is plucked up,’ so some read it. ‘The enemies 


of God’s church wither of themselves. and stay not till they are rooted out by 


the judgments of God. 


‘the rod of the wicked upon the lot of the righteous ;” where we j 


n had trials of | 


And so it was fulfilled in| 
or, it may refer to the deso- | 


“God has cut asunder the cords of | 
the wicked ;” has cut their gears, their traces, and so spoiled their plough ng; | 


| 


| 
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2. It is of no use to anybody; nor are they but the unprofitable burthens of 
the earth; nor will their attempts against Zion ever ripen or come to any head; 
nor, whatever they promise themselves, will they get any more by them ihe the 
husbandman doth by the grass on his housetop. ‘Their “ harvest will be a heap 
in the day of grief,” Lsa. xvii. 11. 

No wise man will pray God to bless the mowers or reapers, ver. 8. Observe, 
Ist. It has been an ancient and laudable custom, not only to salute and wish 
a good day to strangers and travellers; but particularly to pray for the pros- 

erity of harvest labourers. ‘Thus Boaz prayed for his reapers, Ru. ii. 4, “ The 

ord be with you.” We must thus acknowledge God's providence, testify our 
good-will to our neighbours, and commend their industry, and it will be accepted 
of God as a pious ejaculation, if it comes from a devout and upright heart. 
2nd. Religious expressions, being sacred things, must never be made use of in 
light and ludicrous actions. Mowing the grass on the housetop would be a 
Jest; and therefore those that have a reverence for the name of God, will not 
eller ees to it the usual forms of salutation which sayoured of devotion ; for 
noly things must not be jested with. 3rd. It is a dangerous thing to let the 
church’s enemies have our good wishes in their designs against the church. If 
we wish them God speed, we are partakers of their evil deeds, 2.Jno. 11; when 
it is said, none will bless them, and shew them respect, more is implied: that 
all wise and good people will cry out shame on them, and beg of God to defeat 
them; and woe to those that have the prayers of the saints against them. “{ 
cursed his habitation,” Job y. 3. 


PSALM CXXX. 


This psalm relates not to any temporal concern, either personal or public, but it is wholly 
taken up in the affairs of the soul. It is reckoned one of the seven penitential psalms, 
which have been sometimes made use of by penitents upon their admission into the 
church ; and in singing it we are all concerned to apply it to ourselves. The psalmist 
here expresseth, I. His desire towards God, ver. 1,2. II. His repentance before God, 
ver. 3, 4. III. His attendance upon God, ver. 5,6. IV. His expectations from God, 
ver. 7, 8. And as in water face answers to face, so doth the heart of one humble penitent 
to another. 


A Song of degrees. 


UT of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lorn. 
2 Lord, hear my voice : [tions. 
Let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my supplica- 
3 If thou, Lorn, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who shall stand ? 


4 But there is forgiveness with thee, 
That thou mayest be feared. 


In these verses we are taught, 

First. Whatever condition we are in, though never so deplorable, to continue 
calling upon God, ver. 1. The best men may sometimes be in the depths, in 
peak trouble and afiliction, and utterly at a loss what to do; in the depths of 

istress, and almost in the depths of despair; the spirit low and dark, sinking 
and drooping, cast down and disquieted. But in the greatest depths it is our 
pcre that we may cry unto God, and be heard. A prayer may reach the 
heights of heaven, though not out of the depths of hell, yet out of the depths of 
the greatest trouble we can be in in this world; Jeremiah’s out of the dungeon 
Daniel's out of the den, and Jonah’s out of the fish’s belly. It is our duty an 
interest to cry unto God, for that is the likeliest way both to prevent our sinking 
lower and to recover us “ out of the horrible pit, and miry clay,” Ps. xl. 1, 2. 

Secondly. While we continue calling upon God to assure ourselves of an 
answer of peace from him; for this is that which David in faith prays for, 
ver. 2, “ Lord, hear my voice,” my complaint and prayer, and “let thine ears be 
attentive to the voice” both of my afflictions and ‘‘of my supplications.” 

Thirdly. We are taught to humble ourselves before the justice of God, as 
guilty in his sight. aa unable to answer him for one of a thousand of our 
offences; ver. 3, “Tf thou Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand?” His calling God Lord twice, in so few words, Jah and Adonai, is 
very emphatical; and speaks a very awful sense of God’s glorious majesty, and 
a dread of his wrath. Let us learn here, 1. To acknowledge our iniquities; 
that we cannot justify ourselves before God, or plead, Not guilty. There is 
that which is remarkable in our iniquities, and is liable to be animadverted 
upon. 2. To own the power and justice of God, which is such, that if he 
should he be extreme to mark what we do amiss, there were no hopes of coming 
off. His eye can discover enough in the best man to ground a condemnation 
upon; and if he proceed against us we have no way to help ourselves, we 
cannot stand, but shall certainly be cast. If God deal with us in strict justice, 
we are undone; if he make remarks upon our iniquities, he will find them to 
be many and great; greatly aggravated and very provoking. And then, if he 
should proceed accordingly, he would shut us out from all hope of his favour, 
and shut us up under his wrath. And what could we do to help ourselves? 
We could not make our escape, nor resist or bear up under his avenging hand. 
3. Let us admire God’s patience and forbearance ; we were undone if he should 
mark iniquities, and he knows it, and therefore bears with us. It is of his mercy 
that we are not consumed by his wrath. F 

Fourthly. We are taught to cast ourselves upon the pardoning mercy of God, 
and to comfort ourselves with that when we see ourselves obnoxious to his 
justice, ver.4. Hereis, 1. God's grace discovered, and pleaded with him, by 
a penitent sinner; “ But there is forgiveness with thee.” It is our unspeakable 
comfort in all our approaches to God, that there is forgiveness with him; for 
that is it we need. e has put himself into a capacity to pardon sin, he has 
declared himself gracious and merciful, and ready to forgive, #x. xxxiv. 6, 7. 
He has promised to forgive the sins of those that do repent. Never any that 
dealt with him found him implacable, but easy to be intreated, and swift to 
shew mercy. With us there is iniquity, and therefore it is well for us that with 
him there is forgiveness. ‘'There 1s a propitiation with thee,’ so some read it; 
Jesus Christ is the great propitiation, the ransom which God has found. He is 
ever with him as advocate for us, and through him we hope to obtain forgive- 
ness. 2. Our duty designed in that discovery, and inferred from it; “There is 
forgiveness with thee,” not that thou mayest be made bold with and presumed 
upon, but “that thou mayest be feared.” In general, that thou mayest be 
worshipped and served by the children of men; who, being sinners, could have 
no dealings with God, if he were not a Master that could pass by a great many 
faults. But this encourages us to come into his service, that we shall not be 
turned off for every misdemeanour, no, nor for any, if we truly repent. This 
doth in a special manner invite those that have sinne to repent, and return to 
the fear of God; that he is gracious and merciful, and will receive them upon 
their repentance, Joel ii. 13; Mat. iii. 2. And particularly we are to have a holy 


* 


name of the region to the south of Judea, and so it may be here. 
The idea seems to be, “Let our captives return, as the streams of 
water return, after drought, to the arid southern region.” 
exxvi. 6. In illustration of the former part of this verse, Harmer 
quotes the following traveller's note: “In Palestine we have often 
seen the husbandman sowing, accompanied by an armed friend, to 
prevent his being robbed of the seed.” Dr. Thomson, in “ The Land 
aud 


the Book,” shows that similar precautions are taken now, and 


he also describes the troubles and dangers of the poor husbandman 
from the time he is called to sow to the time when he hopes to reap 
a safe and abundant crop. 

exxvii. 1. The prosperity of the family and the security of the 
state are dependent upon the providence of God. Cicero says of 
Rome, “ This republic is much rather governed by Jove than by the 
reason and councils of men.” 

exxvii. 2. “The bread of sorrows:” rather, * the bread of toils,” 
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awe and reverence of God’s pardoning mercy, /Jos. iii. 5, “ They shall fear the 
Lord and his goodness ;” and then we may expect the benefit of the forgiveness 


that is with God when we make it the object of our holy fear. 
* I wait for the Lorp, my soul doth wait, 
And in his word do I hope 
6 My soul waiteth for the Lord 
More than they that watch for the morning. 
I say, more than they that watch for the morning. 
7 Let Israel hope in the Lorp: 
For with the Lorp ¢here ts mercy, 
And with him zs plenteous redemption. 
8 And he shall redeem Israel 
From all his iniquities. 


Here, First. The psalmist engageth himself to trust in God, and to wait 
for him, ver. 5, 6. Observe, 1. His dependence upon, God; expressed in a 
climax, it being a song of degrees, or ascents, “ 1 wait for the Lord,” from him 
I expect relief and comfort; believing it will come, longing till it doth come, 
but patiently bearing the delay of it, and resolving to look for it from no other 
hand. “My soul doth wait;” that is, L wait for him in sincerity, and not in 

rofession only. I am an expectant, and it is for the Lord that m soul waiteth, 
‘or the gifts of his grace and the operations of his power. _2. The ground of 
that dependence; “In his word do I hope.” We must hope for that only which 
he hath promised in his word, and not for the creatures of our own fancy and 
imagination: and we must hope for it because he hath promised it, and not 
from any opinion of our own merit. 3. The degree of that dependence; “ More 
than they that watch for the morning,” who are, Ist. Well assured that the 
morning will come, and so am I that God will return in mercy to me sovord itis 
to his promise ; for God’s covenant is more than the firm ordinances of day anc 
night, for they shall come to an end, but that is everlasting. 2nd. [ery desirous 
that it would come. Sentinels that keep guard upon the walls, they that watch 
with sick people, and travellers that are abroad upon their journey, long before 
day wish to see the dawning of the day; but more earnestly doth this good man 
long for the tokens of God’s favour, and the visits of his grace, and more readily 
will he be aware of his first appearance, than they are of day. Dr. Hammond 
reads it thus, ‘My sonl hastens to the Lord, from the guards in the morning, the 
guards in the morning ;’ and gives this sense of it, To thee I daily betake myself, 
early in the morning, addressing my prayers, and my very soul before thee, at 
the time that the priests offer their morning sacrifice. 

Secondly. He encourageth all the people of God in like manner to depend 
upon him, and trust in him; “ Let Israel hope in the Lord,” and wait for him ; 
not only the body of the people, but every good man who surnames himself of 
Israel, /sa. xliv. 5. Let all that devote themselves to God cheerfully stay 
themselves upon him, ver. 7, 8; for two reasons: 1. Because the light of nature 
discovers to us that there is mercy, with him, that the God of Israel is a 
merciful God, and the Father of mercies. Mercy is with. him; not only inherent 
in his nature, but it is his delight, it is his darling attribute; it is with him in all | 
his works, in all his counsels. 2. Because the light of the Gospel discovers to 
us that there is redemption with him; contrived by him, and to be wrought 
out in the fulness of time: it was in the beginning hid in God. See here, 
Ist. The nature of this redemption. It is redemption from sin, from all sin; 
and therefore can be no other but that eternal redemption which Jesus Christ 
became the author of; for it is he that saves his people from their sins, 
Mat. i. 21; that redeems them from all iniquity, Zit. ii. 14; and turns away 
ungodliness from Jacob, Rom. xi. 26. It is he that redeems us both from the 
condemning and from the commanding power of sin. 2nd. The riches of this 
redemption. It is plenteous redemption; there is an all-sufficient fulness of 
merit and grace in the Redeemer, enough for all, enough for each ; enough for 
me, saith the believer. Redemption from sin includes redemption from all 
other evils; and therefore is a plenteous redemption. 3rd. The persons to 
whom the benefits of this redemption belong. He shall redeem Israel,—Israel 
according to the spirit, all those that are in covenant with God as Israel was, 
and that are Israelites indeed, in whom is no guile. 


PSALM CXXXI. 


This psalm is David’s profession of humility; but humbly made with thankfulness 
to God for his grace, and not in vainglory. It is probable enough, that (as most 
interpreters suggest) David made this protestation in answer to the calumnies of 
Saul and his courtiers, who represented David as an ambisious aspiring man, who 
under pretence of a Divine appointment, sought the kingdom in the pride of his 
heart. But he appeals to God that, on the contrary, I. He aimed at nothing high 
or great, ver. 1. II. He was very easy in every condition which God allotted 
him, ver. 2. And therefore, III. He encourageth all good people to trust in God 
as he did, ver. 3. Some have made it an objection against singing David's psalms, 
that there are many who cannot say their heart is not haughty, &c. It is true 
there are; but we may sing it for the same purpose that we read it, to teach and 
admonish ourselves and one another what we ought to be; with repentance that 
we have come short of being so, and humble prayer to God for his grace to make 


us S80. 


A Song of degrees of David. 
ORD, my heart is not haughty, 
Nor mine eyes lofty: 
Neither do I exercise myself in great matters, 
Or in things too high for me. 
2 Surely I have behaved and quieted myself, 
As a child that is weaned of his mother: 
My soul #s even as a weaned child 
8 Tet Israel hope in the Lorp 
From henceforth and for ever. 
Here are two things which will be comforts to us: 
First. Conscience of our integrity. This was David’s rejoicing, that his heart 


could witness for him, that he had walked humbly with his God, notwith- 
standing the censures he was under, and the temptations he was in, 


t.e., bread won by hard labour. Instead of “for so he giveth,” &c., 
some render, “surely he giveth his beloved one sleep.” 

exxvii. 4. The words, “children of the youth,” very probably 
mean simply “ youths,” or sons who are growing up—rising youth. 

exxvii. 5. “Blessed is the man who has filled his quiver with such 
arrows,” for “they shall speak with the enemies in the gate.” Some, 
as Rosenmiiller, explain, “they shall destroy the enemies in the 
gate,” i.e., shall overthrow invaders: so First, Gesenius, &. 
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| attempts to get the crown before the time set. 


1. He aimed not at a high condition, nor was he fond of making a figure in the 
world; but, if God had so ordered, could have been well content to spend all his 
days as he did the beginning of them, in the sheepfulds. His own brother, ina 
passion, charged him with pride, 1 Sam. xvii. 23, but the charge was groundless 
and unjust; God that searcheth the heart knew, Ist. ‘That he had no con- 
ceited opinion of himself or his own merits; “ Lord, my heart is not haughty.” 
Humble saints cannot think so well of themselves as others think of them; are 
not in love with their own shadow, vor do they magnify their own attainments 
or achievements. The love of God reigning in the heart will subdue all inordi- 
nate self-love. 2nd. ‘hat he had neither a scornful nor an aspiring look; “ My 
eyes are not lofty;” either to look with envy upon those that are above me, or 
to look with disdain upon those that are below me. Where there is a proud 
heart there is commonly a proud look, Pr. vi. 15. But the humble publican 
will not so much as lift up his eyes. 3rd. ‘That he did not employ himself in 
things above his station; in things too great, or tuo high for him}; not in studies 
too high. He made God’s word his meditation, and did not amuse himself with 
matters of nice ppocutacon or doubtful disputation, or covet to be wise above 
what is written. Lt is learning high enough to know God and our duty. Not in 
affairs too great; he followed his ewes, and never set up for a politician; no, 
nor tor a soldier, for when his brethren went to the wars he stayed at home to 
keep the sheep. It is our wisdom, and will be our praise, to keep within our 
sphere, and not to intrude into things which we have not seen, or meddle with 
that which doth not belong to us. Princes and scholars must not exercise 
themselves in matters too great, too high for men; and those in a low station, 
and of ordinary capacities, must not pretend to that which is out of their reach, 
and which they were not cut out for. Those will fall under due shame that 
affect undue honours. 

2. He was well reconciled to every condition that God placed him in* ver. 2, 
“T have behaved and quieted myself as a child that is weaned of his mother.” 
As he had not proudly aimed at the kingdom, so, since God had appointed 
him to it, he had not carried it insolently towards any, nor been restless in his 
But, Ist. He had been as 
humble as a little child about the age of weaning, as manageable, and govern- 
able, and as far from aiming at high things; as entirely at God’s dispose as the 
child at the dispose of the mother or nurse; as far from taking state upon him, 
though anointed to be king, or valuing himself upon the prospect of his future 
advancement, as a childin the arms. Our Saviour hath taught us humility by 
this comparison, Mat. xviii. 3, we must “become as little children.” 2nd. He 
had been as indifferent to the wealth and honour of this world, as a child is to 
the breast when it is thoroughly weaned from it. ‘I have levelled and quieted 
myself’ (so Dr. Hammond reads it) ‘as a child that is weaned.’ ‘Lhis intimates 
that our hearts are naturally as desirous of worldly things as the babe is of the 
breast, and relish them, cry for them, are fond of them, play with them, and 
cannot live without them. But by the grace of God, a soul that is sanctified is 
weaned from those things. Providence puts wormwood upon the breast, and 
that helps to wean us. ‘The child is perhaps cross and fretiul while it is in the 
weaning, and thinks itself undone when it has lost the breast; but in a day or 
two it is forgotten, the fret is over, and it accommodates itself well enough toa 
new way of feeding; cares no longer for milk, but can bear strange meat. Thus 
doth a gracious soul quiet itself under the loss of that which it loved, and dis- 
appointment in that which it hoped for, and is easy whatever happens; lives, 
and lives comfortably, uvon God und the covenant-grace, when creatures prove 
dry breasts. When our condition is not to our mind, we must bring our mind 
to our condition ; and then we are easy to ourselves and all about us, then our 
souls are as a weaned child. 

Secondly. Confidence in God. And this David recommends to all the Israel 
of God, no doubt from his own experience of the benefit of it; ver. 3, * Let 
Israel hope in the Lord,” and let them continue to do so “from henceforth and 
for ever.” ‘Though David could himself wait patiently and quietly for the 
crown designed him, yet perhaps Israel, the people whose darling he was, 
would be ready to attempt something in favour of him before the time; he 
therefore endeavours to quiet them too, and bids them hope in the Lord, that 
they should see a happy change of the face of affuirs in due time. © ‘Thus it is 
good to hope and quietly to wait for the salvation of the Lord.” 


PSALM CXXXII. 


It is probable this psalm was penned by Solomon, to be sung at the dedication of 
the temple which he built according to the charge which his father gave him, 
1 Ch. xxviii. 2, &c. Having fulfilled his trust, he begs of God to own what he 
had done: I. He had built this house for the honour and service of God; and when 
he brings the ark into it, the token of God’s presence, he desires God himself 
would come and take possession of it, ver. 8—10. With these words Solomon 
concluded his prayer, 2 Ch. vi. 41, 42. II. He had built it in pursuance of the 
orders he had received from his father, and therefore his pleas to enforce these peti- 
tions refer to David. 1. He pleads David's piety towards God, ver. 1—7; 2. He 
pleads God’s promise to David, ver. 11—18. The former introduceth his petition, the 
latter follows it as an answer to it. In singing this psalm we must have a concern 
for the gospel-church, as the temple of God, and a dependence upon Christ as David 
our king, in whom the mercies of God are sure mereis, 


A Song of degrees. 


ORD, remember David, 

And all his afflictions : 
2 How he sware unto the Lorp, 

And vowed unto the mighty God of Jacob; 
3 Surely I will not come into the tabernacle of my house, 

Nor go up into my bed; 
4 I will not give sleep to mine eyes, 

Or slumber to mine eyelids, 
5 Until I find out a place for the Lorn, 

An habitation for the mighty God of Jacob 
6 Lo, we heard of it at Ephratah : 

We found it in the fields of the wood. 
7 We will go into his tabernacles : 

We will worship at his footstool. 
8 Arise, O Lor», into thy rest ; 

Thou, and the ark of thy strength. 

exxix. 3. The Douay version loosely renders the Greek and Latin 
here, “Sinners have builded upon my back; they have prolonged 
their iniquity.” Our translation is a very fair one. 

exxix. 4, “The cords of the wicked” are those by which they 
draw their ploughs (verse 3). ; 

exxix. 6—8. Many writers speak of the grass which grows upon 
the flat roofs of Oriental houses, and which is speedily withered by 
the drought. The second clause of verse 6 is by some explained . 
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9 Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness ; 
And let thy saints shout for joy. 
10 For thy servant David's sake 
Turn not away the face of thine anointed. 


In these verses we have Solomon’s address to God for his favour to him and 
Hed government, and his acceptance of his building a house to God’s name. 

yserve 

First. What he pleads. Two things: 

1. ‘That what he had done was in pursuance of the pious vow which his father 
David had made to build a house for God, Solomon was a wise man, yet pleads 
not any merit of his own: Lam not worthy, for whom thou shouldst do this; 
but, “ Lord, remember David,” with whom thou madest the covenant, as Moses 
prayed, Bx. xxxii. 13, Remember Abraham, the first trustee of the covenant; 
remember all his afflictions, all the troubles of his life, which his being anointed 
was the occasion of. Or, his care and concern about the ark, and what an 
uneasiness it was to him that the ark was in curtains, 2 Sam. vii. 2. Remember 
all his humility and meekness, (so some read it,) all that pious and devout affec- 
tion with which he had made the following vow. Note, It is not amiss for us 
to put God in mind of our predecessors in profession, and their afflictions, their 
services and sufferings; God’s covenant with them, the experiences they have 
had of his goodness; the care they took of, and the many prayers they put up 
for, those that should come after them. We may apply it to Christ the Son of 
David, and to all his afflictions: Lord, remember the covenant made with him, 
and the satisfaction made by him; “Remember all his offerings,” Ps. xx. 3 
that is, all his sufferings e especially pleads the solemn vow that David 
had made as soon as ever he was settled in his government, and before he 
bis well settled in a house of his own, that he would build a house fur God. 

serve, 

Ist. Who he bound himself to. To the Lord, to the mighty God of Jacob. 
Vows are to be made to God, who is a party as well as a witness. The Lord is 
the Mighty One of Jacob; Jacob’s God, and a mighty one, whose power is 
cdzaged for Jacob’s defence and deliverance. Jacob is weak, but the God of 
Jacob is a mighty one. 

2nd. What he bound himself to do. To “find out a place for the Lord,” that 
is, for the ark, the token of his presence. He had read in the law frequent 
mention of the place that God would choose to put his name there, to which all 
the tribes should resort. When he came to the crown there was no such place ; 
Shiloh was deserted, and no other place was pitched upon, for want of which 
the feasts of the Lord were not kept with due solemnity. Well, saith David, 
I will find out such a place for the general rendezvous of all the tribes, a place 
of habitation for the Mighty One of Jacob. A place for the ark, where there 
shall be room both for the priests and people to attend upon it. 

3rd. How intent he was upon it. He would not settle in his house, nay, he 
would not sleep in his bad. till he had brought this matter to some head, 
ver, 3,4. The thing had been long talked of, and nothing done, till at last 
David, when he went out one morning about public business, made a vow that 
before night he would come to a resolution in this matter, and would determine 
the place either where the tent should be pitched for the reception of the ark 
at the beginning of his reign, or rather, where Solomon should build the 
temple, which was not fixed till the latter end of his reign, just after the pesti- 
lence with which he was punished for numbering the people, 1 Car. xxii. 1, 
“Then David said, This is the house of the Lord.” And perhaps it was upon 
occasion of that judgment that he made this vow, being apprehensive that one 
of God’s controversies with him was for his dilatoriness in this matter. Note, 
When needful work is to be done for God, it is good for us to task ourselves, 
and tie ourselves toa time, because we are apt to put off. It is good in the 
morning to cut out work for the day, binding ourselves that we will do it 
before we sleep, only with submission to Providence, for “we know not what 
a day may bring forth.” Especially in the great work of conversion to God, we 
must be thus solicitous, thus zealous; we have good reason to resolve that we 
will not enjoy the comforts of this life till we have laid a foundation for hopes 
of a better, 

2. That it was in pursuance of the expectations of the people of Israel, 
ver. 6,7. ist. They were inquisitive after the ark; for they lamented its ob- 
scurity, | Sam. vii. 2. They “ heard of it at Ephratah,” that is, at Shiloh, in the 
tribe of Ephraim, there they were told it had been, but it was gone. ‘They 
“found it” at last “fin the fields of the wood,” that is, in Kirjath-jearim, which 
signifies ‘the city of woods.’ Thence all Israel fetched it with great solemnity, 
in the beginning of David's reign, 1 Chr. xiii. 6. So that, in building this house 
for the ark, Solomon had gratified all Israel; they need not go about to seek 
the ark any more, they now knew where to find it. 2nd. They were resolved 
to attend it. Let us but have a convenient place, and “we will go into his 
tabernacle” to pay our homage there; “we will worship at his footstool,” as 
subjects and supplicants, which we neglected to do for want of such a place in 
the days of Saul, 1 Chr. xiii. 3. 

Secondly. What he prays for, ver. 8—10. 

1. That God would vouchsafe not only to take Possession of, but to take up 
his residence in, this temple which he had built. “ Arise, O Lord, into thy rest,” 
and let this be it, “Thou, even the ark of thy strength,” the pledge of thy pre- 
sence, thy mighty presence. 

.2. That God would give grace tothe ministers of the sanctuary to do their 
duty; “Let oT priests be clothed with righteousness;” let them appear right- 
eous both in their administrations and in their conversations, and let both be 
according to the rule. Note, Righteousness is the best ornament of a minister. 
Holiness towards God, and popaness towards all men, are habits for ministers 
of the necessity of which there is no dispute. ‘They are thy priests, and will 
therefore discredit their relation to thee if they be not clothed with right- 
eousness. 

>. That the people of God might have the comfort of the due administration 
of holy ordinances among them: “ Let thy saints shout for joy;” they did so 
when the ark was brought into the city of David, 2 Sam. vi. 15. They will do 
so when “the priests zre clothed with righteousness.” A faithful ministry is 
the joy of the saints; it is the matter of it, it is a friend and a furtherance to it; 
we are helpers of your joy, 2 Cor. i. 24. ' 

4. That Ralccens own prayer upon occasion of the dedicating of the temple 
might be accepted of God: “ Turn not away the face of thine anointed,” that is, 
Deny me not the things I have asked of thee, send me not away ashamed. He 
pleads, Ist. That he was the anointed of the Lord; and this he pleads as a type 
of Christ, the great Anointed, who in his intercession urges his designation to 
his office. He is God’s Anointed, and therefore the Father hears him always. 
2nd. That he was the son of David. For his sake do not deny me; and this is 
the Christian’s plea; for the sake of Christ our David, in whom thou art well 
pleased, accept me. He is David whose name signifies beloved; and we are 
made accepted in the beloved. He is God’s servant whom he upholds, /sa. xlii. 1. 
We have no merit of our own to plead, but for his sake in whom there is a 
fulness of merit, let us find favour, Whien we pray for the prosperity of the 


church, we may pray with great boldness, for Christs sake, who parc! ased 
tne church with his own blood, Let both ministers and people do their duty, 


/11 The Lorp hath sworn 7x truth unto David; 


He will not turn from it; 

Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne. 

If thy children will keep my covenant 

And my testimony that I shall teach them, 

Their children shall also sit upon thy throne for ever: 


12 


13 For the Lorp hath chosen Zion ; [ more. 
He hath desired ¢¢ for his habitation. 
14 ‘This zs my rest for ever: 


Here will I dwell: for I have desired it. 

I will abundantly bless her provision : 

I will satisfy her poor with breaa. 

I will also clothe her priests with salvation : 
And her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 
There will I make the horn of David to bud: 
I have ordained a lamp for mine anointed 
His enemies will I clothe with shame: 

But upon himself shall his crown flourish, 


These are precious promises confirmed by an oath, that the heirs of them 
might have strong consolation, Heb. vi. 17,18. It is all one whether we take 
them as pleas urged in the prayer, or as answers returned to the prayer. 
Believers know how to make use of the promises both ways; with them te 
speak to God, and in them to hear what God the Lord will speak to us. ‘These 
promises relate to the establishment both in church and state, both to the 
throne of the house of David, and to the testimony of Israel fixed on mount 
Zion; and the promises concerning Zion hill are as applicable to the gospel 
church as these concerning David's seed are to Christ, and therefore both 
pleadable by us and very comfortable to us. Here is, 

First. The choice God made of David's house and Zion hill. 
of Divine appointment. 

1, God chose David's family for the royal family, and confirmed his choice by 
an oath, ver. 11,12. David, being a type of Christ, was made king with an oath. 
“The Lord hath sworn, and will net repent,” will not turn from it. Did David 
swear to the Lord that he would find him a house? ver. 2. ‘The Lord sware te 
David that he would build him a house, for God will be behind with none of his 
people in affections or assurances. The promise made to David, refers, Ist. To 
a long succession of kings that should descend from his loins; “ Of the fruit of 
thy body will I set upon thy throne,” which was fulfilled in Solomon; David 
himself lived to see it with great satisfaction, 1 Ain. i. 48. The crown was also 
entailed conditionally upon his heirs for ever; “If thy children” in followin 
ages “ will keep my covenant and my testimony that I shall teach them.” Go 
himself engageth to teach them, and he did his part. ‘They had Moses and the 
pcphess and all he expects is that they should keep what he taught them, and 

eep to it, and then “their children shall sit upon thy throne for evermore.” 
Kings are before God upon their good behaviour, and their commission from 
him runs, quamdiu se bene gesserint,— during good behaviour.’ The issue of 
this was, that they did not keep God's covenant, and so the entail was at length 
cut off, and the sceptre departed from Judah by degrees. 2nd. ‘I’o an everlast- 
ing successor, a king that should descend from his loins, of “the increase of 
whose government and peace there shall be no end.” St. Peter applies this to 
Christ, nay, he tells us that David himself so understood it; Acts ii. 30, “ He 
knew that God had sworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins 
according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ;” and in 
the fulness of time he did so, and “ gave him the throne of his father David,” 
Lu. i. 32. We did fulfil the condition of the promise, he kept God's covenant 
and his testimony, did his Father's will, and in all things pleased him ; and there- 
fore to him and his spiritual seed the promise shall be made good. He and the 
Pegg God has given him, all believers, shall sit upon the throne for evermore, 

ev. iii. 21, 

2. God chose Zion hill for the holy hill, and confirmed his choice by the 
delight he took in it, ver. 13, 14. He chose “the mount Zion which he loved,” 
Ps. \xxviii. 68. He chose it for the habitation of his ark, and said of it, “This 
is my rest for ever,” and not my residence for a time, as Shiloh was. Zion was 
the city of David; he chose it for the roya: city, because God chose it for the 
holy city. God said, “ Here will I dwell ;” and therefore Dayid said, ‘ Here will 
I dwell, for he stuck to his principle; “It is good for me to draw near to God.” 
Zion must be here looked upon as a type of the gospel church, which is called 
mount Zion, Heb. xii. 18; and in it what is here said of Zion has its full accom- 
plishment. Zion was long since ploughed psa field; but the church of Christ 
1s the house of the living God, } Tim. in, 15; and it is his rest for ever, and shall 
be blessed with his presence always, even to the end of the world. The delight 
God takes in his chureh, and the continuance of his presence with his church, 
is the comfort and joy of all its members. ’ 

Secondly. The choice blessings God has in store for David’s house and Zion 
hill. Whom God chooseth he will bless. 

1. God having chosen Zion hill, he promiseth to bless that, 

Ist. With the blessings of the life that now is; for godliness hath the promise 
of them, ver. 15. The earth shall yield her increase; there where religion js set 
up, there shall be a and in blessing God will bless it, (2s. xvii. 63) 
he will surely and abundantly bless it. And a little provision, with an abundant 
blessing upon it, will be more serviceable as well as more comfortable than a 
great Be without thy blessing. God's people have a special blessing upon 
common enjoyments; and that blessing puts a peculiar sweetness into them. 
Nay, the promise goes farther, “I will satisty her poor with bread.” Zion has 
her own poor to keep; and it is promised that God will take care even of them, 
First. By his providence they shall be kept from wanting; they shall have pro- 
vision enough. If there be scarcity, the poor are the first that feel it, so that it 
is a sure sign of plenty if they have sufficient. Zion’s poor shall not want, for 
God has obliged all the sons of Zion to be charitable to the poor according to 
their ability; and the church must take care that they be not neglected, 
Acts vi. 1, Secondly. By his grace they shall be kept from complaining; though 
they have but dry bread, yet they shail be satistied. Zion’s poor have, of all 
others, reason to be content with a little of this world, because they have 
better things prepared for them. And this may be understood spiritually of the 


Both were 


“which withereth before one plucks it,” a view favoured by the 
Greek and Latin, and eminent modern authorities. amie 

exxx. 4, There is no need to alter our version, although it differs 
from the Greek, Latin, Chaldee, and Syriac, in the second clause, 
which is wholly dropped in the Syriac, and connected with the words 
following in the Latin and in the Greek. Instead of the phrase, 
“that thou mayest be feare 1,” some ancient copies appear to have 
read “ because of thy law.” 


exxx. 6. We may render this verse, “‘ My soul (watcheth) for the 
Lord more than watchers for the morning watch for the morning.” 
The Syriac explains, “I have waited for the Lord from morning 
watch even until morning watch.” The other ancient versions differ 
from ours, and it is not easy to determise the exact sense of the 
Hebrew. 

exxxi. 2. We may translate this verse, “Surety I have calmed and 
quicted my soul, like a weaned child towards its mother; like a 
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provision that is made for tha soul in the word and ordinances; God will abun- 
dantly bless that, for the nourishment of the new man, and satisfy the poor 
in spirit with the bread of life. What God sanctifies to us, we shall and may be 
satisfied with. 3 3 i 

2nd. With the blessings of the life that is to come, things pertaining to god- 
liness, ver. 16, which is an answer to the prayer, ver. 9. First. [t was desired 
that the priests might be clothed with righteousness. It is here promised that 
God will clothe them with salvation, not only save them, but make them and 
their administrations instrumental for the salvation of his people; they shall 
both save themselves and those that hear them, and add those to the church 
that shall be saved. Note, Whom God clothes with righteousness he will clothe 
with salvation; we must pray tor righteousness, and then with it God will give 
ealvation. Secondly. It was desired that the saints might shout for joy; it is 
promised that they shall shout aloud for joy. God gives more than we ask, 
and when he gives salvation he will give an abundant Joy. 

2. God having chosen David's family, he here promiseth to bless that also 
with suitable blessings. : 

ist. Growing power. “There” in Zion “will I make the horn of David to 
bud,” ver. 17. The royal dignity shall increase more and more, and constant 
additions be made to the lustre of it. Christ is the horn of salvation, noting a 
plentiful and powerful salvation, which God hath raised up and made to bud 
in the house of his servant David. David had promised to use his power for 
God's glory, to cut off the horns of the wicked, and to exalt the horns of the 
righteous, Ps. \xxv. 10; and in recompence for it God here promises to make 
his horn to bud, for to them that have power and use it well more shall be 
given. ? : ; 1G 

2nd. Lasting honour. “I have ordained a lamp for mine anointed. Thou 
wilt light my candle,” Ps. xviii. 28. ‘That lamp is likely to burn bright which 
God ordains. A lamp is a successor; for when a lamp is almost out, another 
may be lighted by it; it is a succession, for by this means David shall not want 
aman to stand before God. Christ is the aii and the light of the world. _ 

3rd. Complete victory. ‘ His enemies” that have formed designs against him 
“ will L clothe with shame,” when they shall see their designs baffled. Let, the 
enemies of all good governors expect to be clothed with shame, and especially 
the enemies of the Lord Jesus and his government, who shall rise in the great 
day to everlasting shame and contempt. 


4th. Universal prosperity. “Upon himself shall his crown flourish,” that is 
his government shall be more and more his honour. This was to have its full 
accomplishment in Jesus Christ, whose crown of honour and power shall never 
fade, nor the flowers of it wither. The crowns of earthly princes endure not to 
all generations, Pr. xxvii. 24._ But Christ’s crown shall endure to all eternity ; 
and the crowns reserved for his faithful subjects are such as fade not away. 


PSALM CXXXIIlI. 


This psalm is a brief encomium of unity and brotherly love, which, if we did not see the 
miseries of discord among men, we would think needless; but we cannot say too much, 
it were well enough if we could say enough, to persuade people to live together in peace. 
The conjecture some make is well enough of the kind, that David penned it upon 
occasion of the union between the tribes when they all met unanimously to make him 
king. It is a psalm of general use to all societies, lesser and larger, civil and sacred. 
Here is, I. The doctrine laid down of the happiness of brotherly love, ver. 1. II. The 
illustration of that doctrine in two similitudes, ver. 2, 3. III. The proof of it, in a good 
reason given for it, ver. 3. And then we are left to make the application, which we 
ought to do in singing of it, provoking ourselves and one another to holy love. The 
contents of this psalin in our Bibles is short, but very proper; it is ‘ the benefit of the 
communion of saints.’ 


A Song of degrees of David. 


)YEHOLD, how good and how pleasant 7? zs 
For brethren to dwell together in-unity ! 

2 Jt is like the precious ointment upon the head, 

‘That ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's beard: 
That went down to the skirts of his garments ; 

3 As the dew of Hermon, [Zion : 
And as the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Yor there the Lorp commanded the blessing, 

Even life for evermore. 


Here see, First. What it 1s that is commended; Brethren’s dwelling together 
in unity, not only not quarelling and devouring one another. but delighting in 
each other with w ntult endearments, and promoting each others’ welfare with 
mutual services. Sometimes it is chosen as the best expedient for preserving 
yeace, that brethren should live asunder, and at a distance from each other. 
lhat indeed may prevent enmity and strife, Gen. xiii. 9; but the goodness and 
pleasantness is for brethren to dwell together, and so to dwell in unity ; ‘to 
dwell even as one, (so some read it,) as having one heart, one soul, one interest. 
David had many sons by many wives; probably David penned this psalm for 
their instruction, to engage them to love one another; which if they had done 
much of the mischief that arose in his family had been happily prevented. The 
tribes of Israel had long had separate interests, during the xovernment of the 
judges, and it was often of ill consequence; but now they were united under 
one common head, he would have them sensible how much it was likely to be 
for their advantages, especially since now the ark was fixed, and with it the 
i of their rendezvous for public worship, and the centre of their unity. 

ood and how pleasant it 


ow let them live in love. 

Secondly. How commendable it is; “ Behold, how 
is!” It is good in itself, agreeable to the will of God, the conformity of earth 
to heaven. It is good for us, for our honour and comfort; it is pleasant and 
pleasing to God and all good men. It brings constant delight to those who do 
‘hus live in unity; “ Behold, how good!” We cannot conceive or express the 

oodness and pleasantness of it. Behold, it as a rare thing, and therefore 
admirable. Behold and wonder that there should be so much goodness and 
pleasantness among men; so much of heaven on this earth. Behold it as an 
amiable thing, which will attract our hearts; Behold it as an exemplary thing, 
which, where it is, is to be imitated by us with a holy emulation. 

Thirdly. How the pleasantness of it is illustrated. 

1. It is fragrant, as the holy anointing oil, whici was strongly perfumed, and 
diffused its odours, to the great delight of all the bystanders, when it was 
poured upon the head of Aaron, or his successor, the high priest, so plentifully, 
that it ran down the face, even to the collar or binding of the garment, ver. 2. 
Ist. This was holy ointment; so must our brotherly love be. with a pure heart 
devoted tu God. "We must love them that are begotten for his sake that begat, | 


weaned child towards myself is my soul.” The phraseology is 
peculiar, and has led to many other explanations ; but we omit them, 
and only ment'on the one which seems to come nearest the Hebrew. 
exxxii. Title. It is not said who wrote this psalm. M. Amyraut 
thinks it was composed by Solomon in commemoration of God’s past 
dealings and promises to David. The 8th, 9th, and 10th verses are, 
with very little change, introduced into Solomon’s prayer at the 
dedication of the Temple (2 Chron. vi. 41, 42). Without endeavour- 
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1 Jno. v.1. 2nd. This ointment was a composition, made up by a Divine dis- 
pensatory; God appointed the ingredients and the quantities. ‘Thus believers 
are taught of God to love one another; it isa grace of his working in us. 3rd. 
It was very precious, and the like to it was not to be made for any common use, 
Thus holy love is in the sight of God of great price; and that is precious indeed 
which is so in God’s sight. 4th. It was grateful both to Aaron himself and to 
all about him. So is holy love; it is like ointment and perfume which rejoice the 
heart. Christ’s love to mankind was part of that oil of gladness with which he 
was anointed above his fellows. 5th. Aaron and his sons were not admitted to 
minister unto the Lord till they were anointed with this ointment, nor are our 
services acceptable to God without this holy love; if we have it not, we are 
nothing, 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2. 

2. It is fructifying; it is profitable as well as pleasing. It is as the dew; it 
brings abundance of blessings along with it, as numerous as the drops of dew. 
It cools the scorching heat of man’s passions, as the evening dews cool the air, 
and refresh the earth. It contributes very much to our fruitfulness in every 
thing that is good; it moistens the heart, and makes it tender, and fit to receive 
the good seed of the word; as on the contrary malice and bitterness disfit us 
to receive it; 1 Pet. ii. 1. “It is as the dew of Hermon,” a common hill, for 
brotherly love is the beauty and benefit of civil societies, “‘and as the dew that 
descended upon mount Zion,” a holy hill, for it contributes greatly to the 
fruitfulness of sacred societies. Both Hermon and Zion will wither without 
this dew. It is said of the dew, that it “ tarrieth nct for man, nor waiteth for 
the sons of men,” Mic. v.7. Nor should our love to our brethren stay for theirs 
to us, that is publican’s love; but should prevent it, that is Divine love. 

Fourthly. The proof of the excellency of brotherly love. Loving people are 
blessed people. For, 

1. They are blessed of God, and therefore blessed indeed. “There,” where 
brethren dwell together in unity, “the Lord commands the blessing,” a 
complicated blessing, includiu aby sbas s. It is God’s prerogative to com- 
mand the blessing; man can but beg a blessing. Blessings according to the 
promise are commanded blessings, for “he hath commanded his covenant for 
ever a ” blessings that take effect are commanded blessings, for he speaks, and 
it is done. 

2. They are everlastingly blessed. The blessing which God commands on 
them that dwell in love, is “life for evermore,” that is the blessing of blessings. 
They that dwell in love, not only dwell in God, but do already dwell in heaven. 
As the perfection of love is the blessedness of heaven, so the sincerity of love is 
the earnest of that blessedness. ‘They that live in love and peace, the God of 
love and peace shall be with them now, and they shall be with him shortly, with 
him for ever, in the world of endless love and peace. How good then is it, 


and how pleasant! 
PSALM CXXXIV. 


| This is the last of the fifteen songs of degrees; and if they were at any time sung all 


together in the temple-service, it is fitly made the conclusion of them, for the design 
of it is to stir up the ministers to go on with their work in the night, when the solem- 
nities of the day were over. Some make this psalm to be a dialogue. I. In the first two 
verses the priests or Levites that sat up all night to keep the watch of the house of the 
Lord, are called upon to spend their time while they were upon the guard, not in idle 
talk, but in the acts of devotion. II. In the last verse they that were thus called upon 
to praise God, pray for him that gave them the exhortation, either the high priest or the 
captain of the guard. Or thus ; they who did that service did mutually exhort one 
another, and pray for one another. In singing this psalm we must both stir up our- 
selves to give glory to God, and encourage ourselves to hope for mercy and grace from 
him, 
A Song of degrees. 


EHOLD, bless ye the Lorp, 
All ye servants of the Lorp, 
Which by night stand in the house of the Lorp. 
2 Lift up your hands zz the sanctuary, 
And bless the Lorp. 
‘3 The Lorp that made heaven and earth 
Bless thee out of Zion. 


This psalm instructs us concerning a twofold blessing : 

First. Our blessing God, that is, speaking well of him, which here we are 
taught to do, ver.1,2. ‘ 

1. It is a call to the Levites to do it. They were the servants of the Lord by 
office, appointed to minister in holy ali they attended the sanctuary, and 
kept the charge of the house of the Lord, Num. iii. 6, &c. Some of them did — 
by night stand in the house of the Lord, to guard the holy things of the 
temple that they might not be profaned, and the rich things of the temple 
that they might not be plundered. While the ark was in curtains there was the 
more need of guards upon it. They attended likewise to see that neither the 
fire on the altar nor the lamps in the candlestick went out. Probably it was 
usual for some devout and leafed Israelites to sit up with them; we read of 
one that departed not from the temple night or day, Lu. ii. 37. Now these ure 
here called upon to bless the Lord. Thus they must keep themselves awake 
by keeping themselves employed; thus they must redeem time for holy exer- 
cises ; and how can we spend our time better than in praising God? It would 
be an excellent piece of good husbandry to fill up the vacancies of time with 
pious meditations and ejaculations ; and surely it is a very modest and reason- 
able demand to converse with God when we have nothing else todo. They 
that stood in the house of the Lord must remember where they were, and that 
holiness and holy work became that house. Let them, therefore, bless the 
Lord; let them all do it in concert, or each by himself; let them lift up their 
hands in the doing of it, in token of the lifting up of their hearts. Let them 
lift. up their hands in holiness, (so Dr. Hammond reads it,) or in sanctification, 
as it is fit, when they lift them up in the sanctuary; and let them remember 
that, when they were appointed to wash before they went into minister, they 
were thereby taught to lift up holy hands in prayer and praise. 

2. It is a call to us to doit, who as Christians are made priests to our God 
and Levites, Zsa. 1xvi. 21. We are the servants of the Lord, we have a place an 
a name in his house, in his sanctuary, we stand hefore him to minister to him, 
even by night we are under his eye, and have access to him. Let us therefore 
bless the Lord, and again bless him, think and speak of his glory and goodness ; 
let_us lift up our hands in prayer, in praise, in vows; let us do our work with 
diligence and cheerfulness, and an elevation of mind. This exhortation is 
ushered in with, Behold! a note commanding attention; look about you, sirs, 
when you are in God’s presence, and carry yourselves accordingly. 

Secondly. God's blessing us, and that is doing well for us, which we are here 
taught to desire, ver. 3. Whether it is the watchmen blessing their captain, or 
the Levites blessing the high-priest, or whoever was their chief, as many take 


ing to decide the question whether David or Solomon was the author, 
it seems most likely that it was written in their times. We incline 
to think it was not David's own composition, and we may possibly 
ascribe it to Nathan, or some other prophet of the period. “a 

exxxii. 1. For “ afflictions” the Greek and Latin have “ meekness,”. 
and the Syriac “humility,” or “humiliation.” The Hebrew pointing 
requires a translation like that of our common version, other 
more natural explanation in view of what follows is mee 
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it, because it is in the singular number, “ The Lord bless thee ;” or whether 
the blessing is pronounced by one upon many, “ The Lord bless thee,” that is, 
eavh of you in particular, thee and thee, you that are blessing God, the Lord 
bless you,—is not material. We may learn, 1. That we need desire no more 
to make us happy than to be blessed of the Lord, for those whom he blesseth 
they are blessed indeed. 2. That blessings out of Zion, spiritual blessings, the 
blessings of the covenant, and of communion with God, are the best blessings, 
which we should be most earnest for. 3. It is a great encouragement to us, 
when we come to God for a blessing, that it is he that made heaven and earth 
and therefore has all the blessings of both at his dispose, of the upper and 
nether springs. 4. We ought to beg these blessings not only for ourselves, but 
for others also; not only, The Lord bless me, but, The Lord bless thee ; thus 
testifying our belief of the fulness of Divine blessings, that there is enough for 
others as well as for us, and our good-will also to others. Those that exhort 
us, we must pray for; though the less is blessed of the greater, Heb. vii.7, yet 
the greater must be prayed for by the less. 


PSALM CXXXYV. 


This is one of the hallelujah psalms; that is the title of it, and that is the Amen of it, 
both its alpha and its omega. I, It begins with a call to praise God, particularly a call 
to the servants of the Lord to praise him, as in the foregoing psalm, ver. 1—3. II. It 
goes on to furnish us with matter for praise. God is to be praised, 1. As the God 
of Jacob, ver.4; 2. As the Godof gods, ver.5; 3. As the God of the whole world, 
ver. 6,7. 4. Asa terrible God to the enemies of Israel, ver. 8—11; 5. As a gracious 
God to Israel, both in what he had done for them, and what he would do, ver. 12—14; 
6. As the only living God, all other gods being vanity and a lie, ver. 15—18. III. It 
concludes with another exhortation to all persons concerned to praise God, ver. 19—21. 
In singing this psalm our hearts must be filled, as well as our mouths, with the high 
praises of God, 


RAISE ye the Lorp 
Praise ye the name of the Lorp ; 
Praise him, O ye servants of the Lorn. 
2 Ye that stand in the house of the Lorp, 
In the courts of the house of our God, 
3 Praise the Lorv; for the Lorp %s good : 
Sing praises unto his name; for 7¢ zs pleasant. 
4 For the Lorp hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 
And Israel for his peculiar treasure. 


Here is, First. The duty we are called to: To praise the Lord, to praise 
his name; praise him, and again praise him. We must not only thank him 
for what he has done for us, but praise him for what he is in himself, and has 
done for others. ‘Take all occasions to speak well of God, and to give his 
truths and ways a good word. ‘ 

Secondly. The persons that are called upon to do this: The servants of the 
Lord, the priests and Levites that stand in his house, and all the devout and 

ious Israelites that stand in the courts of his house to worship there, yer. 2. 

hey have most reason to praise God that are admitted to the privileges of his 
house, and they see most reason that there behold his beauty and taste his 
bounty. From them it is expected, for to that end they enjoy their places; 

~who should praise him if they do not ? 

Thirdly. The reasons why we should praise God: 1. Because he whom we 
are to praise is good, and goodness is that which every body will speak well of. 
He is good to. at and we must give him the praise of that; his goodness is his 
glory, and we must make mention of it to his glory. 2. Because the work is 
its own wages; “Sing praises to his name, for it is pleasant.” It is best done 
with a cheerful spirit, and we shall have the pleasnre of having done our grr; 
It is a heaven upon earth to be praising God, and the pleasure of that should 
quite put our mouths out of taste to the pleasures of sin. 3. Because of the 

eculiar privileges of God’s people; ver. 4, “‘The Lord hath chosen Jacob to 
himself.” and therefore Jacob is bound to praise him, for therefore (od chose 
a people to himself, that they might be unto him for a name and 4 praise, 
Jer. xiii. 11. And therefore Jacob has abundant matter for praise, being 
thus dignified and distinguished. Israel is God’s peculiar treasure above all 
people, Ex. xix.5. They are his Segullah, a people appropriated to him, and 
that he has a delight in, precious in his sight, and honourable. For this dis- 
tinguishi~g, surprising favour, if the seed of Jacob do not praise him, they are 
the most unworthy, ungrateful people under the sun. 


5 For I know that the Lorp 7s great, 
And that our Lord is above all gods. 


6 Whatsoever the Lorp pleased, that did he 

In heaven, and in earth, 

In the seas, and all deep places. [earth ; 
7 He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the 


He maketh lightnings for the rain ; 
He bringeth the wind out of his treasuries. 
Who smote the firstborn of Egypt, 
Roth of man and beast. [Egypt, 
Wao sent tokens and wonders into the midst of thee, O 
Upon Pharaoh, and upon all his servants. 
Who smote great nations, 
And slew mighty kings ; 
Sihon king of the Amorites, 
And Og king of Bashan, 
_ And all the kingdoms of Canaan : 
12 And gave their land for an heritage, 
An heritage unto Israel his people. 
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OR XX. 


13 Thy name, O Lorn, exdureth for ever ; 

And thy memorial, ( Lorn, throughout all generations 
[4 For the Lorp will judge his people, 

And he will repent himself concerning his servants. 


The psalmist had suggested to us the goodness of God as the proper matter 
of our cheerful praises; here he suggests to us the greatness of God as the 
proper matter of our awful praises; and on this he is most large, because this 
we are less forward to consider, 

First. He asserts the doctrine of God’s greatness; yer. 5, “The Lord 10 
great;” great indeed, who knows no limits of time or place. He asserts it 
with assurance, I know that he is so; know it not only by observation of the 
proofs of it, but by belief of the revelation of it. I know it, that is, lam sure 
of it; I know it by my own experience of the Divine greatness working on my 
soul. He asserts it with a holy defiance of all pretenders, though they should 
join in confederacy against him ; he is not only above any gods, but above all 
gods, infinitely above them; betwixt him and them there is no comparison. 

Secondly. He proves him to be a great God by the greatness of his power, 
ver. 6. 1. He hath an absolute power, and may do what he will; “ Whatsoever 
the Lord pleased, that did he,” and none could control him, or say unto him, 
What dost thou?’ He doth what he vleaseth because he pleaseth, and giveth 
not account of any of his matters. 2. He hath an almighty power, and can do 
what he will; if he will work, none shall hinder. 3. This absolute almighty 
power is of universal extent; he doth what he will “in heaven, in earth, in the 
seas, and in all the deep places,” that are in the bottom of the sea or the 
bowels of the earth. The gods of the heathen can do nothing, but our God 
ean do any thing, and doth do every thing. 

Thirdly. He gives instances of his great power, 

1. In the kingdom of nature, ver. 7. All the powers of nature prove the 
greatness of the God of nature, from whom they are derived, and on whom they 
depend. ‘The chain of natural causes was not only framed by him at first, 
but is still preserved by him. Ist. It is by his power that exhalations are 
drawn up from the terraqueous globe. The heat of the sun raiseth them, but 
it has that power from God, and therefore it is given as an instance of the 
glory of God, that nothing is hid from the heat of the sun, Ps. xix.6. “ He 
causeth the vapours to ascend,” not only unhelped, but unseen by us, from 
the earth, from the ends of the earth, that is, from the seas by which the earth 
is surrounded. 2nd. It is he that out of those vapours so raised forms the 
rain, so that the earth is no loser by the vapours it sends up, for they are 
returned with advantage in fruitful showers. 3rd. Out of the same vapours 
(such is his wonderful power) “he maketh lightnings for the rain;” by them 
he opens the bottles of heaven, and shakes the clouds, that they may water the 
earth. Here is fire and water thoroughly reconciled by Divine omnipotence; 
they come together, and yet the water doth not quench the fire, nor the fire 
lick up the water, as fire from heaven did when God pleased, 1 Kin. xviii. 38. 
4th, ‘The same exhalations, to serve another purpose, are converted into winds, 
which blow where they list, from what point of the compass they will, and we 
are so far from directing them, that we cannot tell whence they come or 
whither they go, but God brings them out of his treasuries, with as much 
exactness and design as a prudent prince orders money to issue out of his 
exchequer. 

2. In the kingdoms of men. And here he instanceth in the great things God 
had formerly done for his people Israel, which were proofs of God’s greatness 
as well as of his goodness, and confirmations of the truth of the scriptures of 
the Old Testament, which began to be written by Moses, the person employed 
in working those miracles. Observe God’s sovereign dominion and irresistible 
power, Ist. In eee Israel out of Egypt, humbling Pharaoh by many 
plagues, and so forcing him to let them go. ‘These plagues are called tokens 
and wonders, because they came not in the common course of providence, but 
there was something miraculous in each of them. They were sent upon 
Pharaoh and all his servants, that is, his subjects; but the Israelites, whom 
God claimed for his servants, his son, his firstborn, his freeborn, were 
exempted from them, and no plague came nigh their dwelling. ‘The leath of 
the firstborn, both of men and cattle, was the heaviest of all the plagues, and 
that which gained the point. 2nd. In destroying the kingdoms of Canaan 
before them, ver. 10. They that were in possession of the land designed for 
Israel had all possible advantages for keeping possession; the people were 
numerous and warlike, and confederate against Israel; they were great 
nations. Yet, if a great nation has a meek and mean-spirited prince, it lies 
exposed; but these great nations had mighty kings, and yet they were all 
smitten and slain,—Sihon and Og, and all the kingdoms of Canaan, ver. 10, 11. 
No power of hell or earth can prevent the accomplishment of the promise of 
God, when the time, the set time, for it is come. 3rd. In settling them in the 
land of promise. He that gives kingdoms to whomsoeyer he pleaseth gave 
Canaan to be a heritage to Israel his people. It came to them by inheritance, 
for their ancestors had the promise of it, though not the possession, and it 
descended as an inheritance to their seed. This was done long before, yet 
God is now praised for it, and good reason, for the children were now enjoying 
the benefit of it. : 

Fourthly. He triumphs in the perpetuity of God’s glory and grace, 1. Of his 
glory; ver. 13, ‘ Thy name, O God, endures for ever.” God's manifestations 
of himself to his people have everlasting fruits and consequences; “ What 
God doth, it shall be for ever,” Eccl. iii. 14. His name endureth for ever in 
the constant and everlasting praises of his people; his memorial endures, has 
endured hitherto, and shall still endure, throughout all generations of the 
church, This seems to refer to Fx. iii. 15, where, when God had called him- 
self the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, he adds, “This is my name for 
ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations.” God is, and will be 
always the same to his church, a gracious, faithful, wonder-working God; 
and his church is, and will be, the same to him, a thankful, praising people; 
and thus his name endures for ever. 2. Of his grace. He will be kind to his 
people. ist. He will plead their cause against others that contend with them; 
he will judge his people, that is, he will judge for them, and will not sutfer 
them to be run down. 2nd. He will not himself contend for ever with them, 
but will repent himself concerning his servants, and not proceed in his con- 
troversy with them. He will be entreated for them, or he will be comforted 
concerning them; that is, he will return in ways of mercy to them, and will 
delight to do them good. This verse is taken from the song of Moses, 
Deu, xxxii. 36. 


15 The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, 
The work of men’s hands. 

16 They have mouths, but they speak not, 
Eyes have they, but they see not ; 


So Noah, being “moved with fear, 
of his house,” Heb. xi. 7. P 
“mighty One of Jacob,” here twice 

rendered “mighty God of Jacob,” is remarkable, and a very distinct 

allusion to Gen. xlix. 24, where the same occurs. ‘The tabernacle 
of my house” simply means my habitation or dwelling-place, and is 
peareig an idiom derived from more ancient times, when they dwelt 
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humility, or pious reverence. 
. prepared an ark to the saving 
exxxii. 2—5. The phrase, 


exxxii. 6. This is a difficult verse. It is hard to decide what was 
heard of and found. The ark, the Shechinah, the tabernacle, have , 
all been suggested. We think the ark is meant, and that the re- 
ference is to the facts of 2 Sam. vi. 1—19. For Ephratah we may | 
read Ephrath, which was one of the names of Bethlehem, though | 
that place cannot well be meant. It is, perhaps, connected with the 
name Ephraim, and may refer to the district north-west of Jerusalem, | 
between Shiloh and Kirjath-jearim. 
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17 They have ears, but they hear not; 
Neither is there avy breath in their mouths. 
18 They that make them are like unto them: 
So is every one that trusteth in them. 
19 Bless the Lorp, O house of Israel : 
Bless the Lorp, O house of Aaron: 
20 Bless the Lorn, O house of Levi: 
Ye that fear the Lorp, bless the Lorp. 
21 Blessed be the Lorp out of Zion, 
Which dwelleth at Jerusalem 
Praise ye the Lorp. 


The design of these verses is, . 

First. To arm the people of God against idolatry, and all false worships, by 
shewing what sort of gods they were that the heathen worshipped, as we had 
it before, Ps. exy. 4, &c. 1. They were gods of their own making; being so, 
they could have no power but what their makers gave them; and then what 
power could their makers receive from them? The images were the work of 
men’s hands, and the deities that were supposed to inform them were as much 
the creatures of men’s fancy and imagination, 2. They had the shape of animals, 
but could not perform the least act, no, not of the animal life. They could neither 
see, nor hear, nor speak, nor s0 much as breathe; and therefore to make them 
with eyes and ears, and mouths and nostrils, was such a jest, as that one would 
wonder how reasonable creatures could suffer themselves to be so imposed 
upon, as to expect any good from such mock deities. 3. Their worshippers 
were therefore as stupid and senseless as they were; both those that made 
them to be worshipped, and those that trusted in them when they were made 
ver. 18. The worshipping of such gods as were the objects of sense, anc 
senseless, made the worshippers sensual and senseless. Let our worshipping 
of a God that is a spirit make us spiritual and wise. 

Secondly. To stir up the people of God to true devotion in the worship of the 
true God, ver. 19—21. The more deplorable the condition of the Gentile nations 
is that worship idols, the more are we bound to thank God that we know better 
things. Therefore, 1. Let us set ourselves about the acts of devotion, and 
employ ourselves in them; “ Bless the Lord,” and again, and again, “ Bless the 
Lord.” In the parallel place, Ps. exv. 9—11, by way of inference from the 
impotency of idols, the duty thus pressed upon us is, to trust in the Lord; here 
to bless him. By putting our trust in God we give glory to him, and they that 
depend upon God shall not want matter for thanksgiving to him. All persons 
that knew God are here called to praise him: the house of Israel, the nation in 
general; the house of Aaron, and the house of Levi, the Lord’s ministers that 
attended in his sanctuary; and all others that feared the Lord, though they 
were not of the house of Israel. 2. Let God have the glory of all; “ Blessed be 
the Lord.” The tribute of praise ariseth out of Zion. All God’s works do praise 
him, out his saints bless him; and they need not go far to pay their tribute ; for 
he dwelleth in Jerusalem, in his church, which they are members of, so that he 
is always nigh unto them to receive their homage. And the condescensions of 
lis grace in dwelling with men upon the earth call for our grateful and thank- 
ful returns, and our repeated hallelujahs. 


PSALM CXXXVI. 


The scope of this psalm is the same with that of the foregoing psalm, but there is 
something very singular in the composure of it, for the latter half of each verse is the 
same repeated throughout the psalm, ‘‘ For his mercy endureth for ever,” and yet no 
vain repetition. It is allowed, that such burthens or keepings, as we call them, add 
very much to the beauty of a song, and help to make it moving and affecting; nor 
can any verse contain more weighty matter, or more worthy to be thus repeated, than 
this, that God’s mercy endureth for ever. And the repetition of it here twenty-six 
times intimates, I. That God’s mercies to his people are thus repeated and drawn, as 
it were, with a continuando from the beginning to the end, with a progress and advance 
in infinitum. Il. That in every particular favour we ought to take notice of the mercy 
of God, and to take notice of it as enduring still the same now that it has been, and 
enduring for ever the same always that it is. III. That the everlasting continuance 
of the mercy of God is very much his honour, and that which he glories in, and very 
much the saints’ comfort, and that which they glory in. It is that which therefore our 
hearts should be full of, and greatly affected with, so as that the most frequent men- 
tion of it, instead of cloying us, should raise us the more, because it will be the subject 
of our praise to all eternity. This most excellent sentence, that God’s mercy endureth 
for ever, is magnified above all the truths concerning God, not only by the repetition 
of it here, but by the signal tokens of Divine acceptance, with which God owned the 
singing of it both in Solomon’s time, (2 Chr. v. 13,)—when they sang these words, “ for 
his merey endureth for ever, the house was filled with a cloud,”—and in Jehoshaphat’s 
time, when they sang these words God gave them victory, (2 Chr..xx. 21, 22,) which 
should make us love to sing, ‘‘ His mercies sure do still endure eternally.” We must 
praise God, 1 As great and good in himself, ver. 1—3. 2. As the Creator of the 
world, ver. 5—9. 3. As Israel’s God and Saviour, ver. 10—22. 4. As our Redeemer, 
ver. 23, 24. 5. As the great benefactor of the whole creation, and God over all, blessed 
for evermore, ver, 25, 26. 


GIVE thanks unto the Lorp ; for he ts good: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
O give thanks unto the God of gods: 
For his merey endureth for ever. 
O give thanks to the Lord of lords: 
For his merey endureth for ever. 
‘To him who alone doeth great wonders : 
For bis mercy exdureth for ever. 
To him that by wisdom made the heavens : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
6 To him that stretched out the earth above the waters : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
7 To him that made great lights : 
For his mercy endureth for ever: 
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8 The sun to rule by day: 
For his merey exdureth for ever: 

9 The moon and stars to rule by night : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 


\ 


The duty we are here again and again called to, is to give thanks; to “ offer 
the sacrifice of praise continually,” not the fruity of our ground or cattle, but 
“the fruit of our lips giving thanks to his name,” //eb. xiii. 15. We are never 
so earnestly called upon to pray and repent, as to give thanks; for it is the will 
of God that we should abound most in the most pleasant exercises of religion, 
in that which is the work of heaven. Now here observe, 

First. Whom we must give thanks to. ‘To him that we receive all good from 3 
to the Lord, Jehovah, Israel’s God, ver. 1; to the God of gods, the God whom 
angels adore, from whom magistrates derive their power, and by whom all 
pretended deities are and shall be conquered, ver. 2; to the Lord of lords, the 
Sovereign of all sovereigns; the stay and supporter of all supports, ver. 3. 
In all our adorations we must have an eye to God’s excellency as trans- 
cendent, and to his power and dominion as incontestably and uncontrollably 
supreme. 

econdly. What we must give thanks for. Not as the Pharisee, that made all 
his thanksgivings terminate in his own praise, “ God, I thank thee,” that 1 am 
so and so, but directing them all to God's glory. 

1. We must give thanks to God for his goodness and. mercy; ver. 1, “ Give 
thanks to the Lord,” not only because he doth good, but because he is good, all 
the streams must be run up to the fountain; not only because he is merciful to 
us, but because his mercy endures for ever, and will & drawn out to those that 
shall come after us, We must give thanks to God not only for that merey which 
is now handed out to us here on earth, but for that which shall endure for ever 
in the glories and joys of heaven. 

2. We must give God thanks for the instances of his power and wisdom. In 
general, ver. 4, he “alone doth great wonders.” ‘The contrivance is wonderful, 
the design being laid by infinite wisdom; the performance wonderful, being 
put in execution by infinite power. He alone doth marvellous things; that is, 
none but he can do such things, and he doth them without the assistance or 
advice of any other. More particularly, Ist. He made the heavens, and stretched 
them out; and in them we not only see his wisdom and power, but we taste his 
mercy in their benign influences. As long as the heavens endure, the mercy of 
God endures in them, ver. 5. 2nd. He raised the earth out of the waters when 
he caused the dry land to appear, that it might be fit to be a habitation for 
man, and therein also his mercy to man still endures, ver. 6, for “the earth hath 
he given to the children of men,” and allits products. 3rd. Having made both 
heaven and earth, he settled a correspondence between them, notwithstanding 
their distance, by making the sun, moon, and stars, which he placed in the 
firmament of heaven, to shed tneir light and influences upon this earth, ver, 7—9 
These are called the great lights because they appear so to us, for otherwise 
astronomers tell us that the moon is less than many of the stars, but being 
nearer to the earth it seems much bigger. ‘They are said to rule, not only 
because they govern the seasons of the years, but because they are useful to 
the world; and benefactors are the best rulers, Lu. xxii. 25. But the empire is 
divided, one rules by day, the other by night, at least the stars; and yet ull are 
subject to God’s direction and dispose. Those rulers which the Gentiles there- 
fore idolized, are the world’s servants, and God's subjects; “Sun, stand thou 
still, and thou moon,” 


10 To him that smote Egypt in their firstborn : 
For his mercy endureth for ever: 

11 And brought out Israel from among them : 
For his merey endureth for ever : 

12 With a strong hand, and with a stretched out arm. 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

13 ‘To him which divided the Red sea into parts : 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

14 And made Israel to pass through the midst of it : 
For his merey endureth for ever : 

15 But overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red sea: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

16 ‘To him which led his people through the wilderness : 
For his merey exdureth for ever. 

17 ‘To him which smote great kings: 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

18 And slew famous kings: 
For his mercy endureth for ever : ' 

19 Sihon, king of the Amorites : 
For his merey endureth for ever: 

20 And Og the king of Bashan: ‘ 
For his merey endureth for ever: 

21 And gave their land for an heritage : 
For his merey endureth for ever : 

22 Hven an heritage unto Israel his servant : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 


The great things God did for Israel when he first formed them into a people, 
and set up his kingdom among them, are here mentioned, as often assis in 
' the psalms, as instances both of the power of God and of the particular kind- 
ness he had for Israel: see Ps. exxxv. 8, &e. 
First. He brought them out of Egypt, ver. 10—12. That was a mercy which 
‘endured long to them, and our redemption by Christ, which was typ ied by 
that, doth inticed endure for ever, for it is an eternal redemption. f all the 
| plagues of Egypt none is mentioned but the death of the firstborn, 


exxxii. 10. The Douay version, following the Vulgate, translates 
the second clause, “turn not away the face of thy Christ.” The 
revision of Dr, Chaloner agrees with the authorised version. The 
Chaldee understands the words of Solomon. 

exxxii. 15, For “provision” some copies of the Greek erroneously 
have “ widow,” which the Latin follows. ’ 

exxxii. 17. Here again the Latin gives “ Christ” for “ anointed,” 
and the Douay Bible follows it. 
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exxxii. 18. The word rendered “flourish” may very well be 
rendered “ glitter,” or “be conspicuous,” 

exxxiii. 2. The name of Aaron may be understood of the high- 
priests generally. The holy anointing oil was poured upon the 
and ran down into the beard, which descended to the border | 
garment. ‘The word “skirts”? conveys a wrong. idea, as the 
round the neck is meant. Moreover, we understand that | 


and not the oil is said to have reached so far down. {e 
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was the conquering pine: by that, God, who in all the plagues distinguished 
the Israelites from the Egyptians, brought them at last from among them; not 
by a wile, but with a strong hand, and an arn stretched out to reach far, and 
do great things. ‘These miracles of merey, as they proved Moses’ commission 
to give law to Israel, so they laid Israel under lasting obligations to obey that 
law, Ba. xx. 2. 

Secondly. He foreed them a way through the Red sea, which obstructed 
them at their first setting out. By the power he has to control the common 
course of nature he divided the sea into two parts, between which he opened a 
path, and made Israel to pass between the parts, now they were to enter into 
covenant with him: see Jer. xxxiv. 18. He not only divided the sea, but gave 
his people courage to go through it when it was divided; which was an instance 
of God’s power over men’s hearts, as the former of his power over the waters. 
And, to make it a miracle of justice as well as mercy, the same Red sea that 
was a lane to the Israelites, was a grave to their pursuers. ‘There he shook 
off Pharaoh and his host. 

Thirdly. He couducted them through a vast howling wilderness, ver. 16; 
there he led them and fed them; their camp was victualled and fortified by a 
constant series of miracles for forty years; though they loitered and wandered 
there, they were not lost. And in this the merey of God, and the constancy of 
that mercy, was the more observable, because they often provoked him in the 
wilderness and grieved him in the desert, 

Fourthly. He destroyed kings before them to make room for them, ver. 17, 18. 
Not deposed and banished them; but smote and slew them, in which appeared 
his wrath against them, but his mercy, his never failing mercy, to Israel. And 
that which magnified it was that they were great kings, and famous kings, yet 
God subdued them as easily as if they had been the least, and weakest, and 
meanest of the children of men. ‘They were wicked kings, and then their gran- 
deur and lustre would not secure them from the justice of God. The more 
great and famous they were, the more did God’s mercy to Israel appear, in 
giving such kings for them. Sion and Og are partioularly mentioned, because 
they were the two first that were conquered on the other side Jordan, ver, 19, 20. 
» It is good to enter into the detail of God's favours, and not to view them in the 
saad and in each instance to observe and own that God’s mercy endureth 
or ever. . 

Fifthly. He put them in possession of a good land, ver. 21, 22. He whose the 
earth is, and the fulness thereof, the world and they that dwell therein, took 
land from one people and gave it to another as pleased him. The intquity of the 
Amorites was now full, and therefore it was taken from them; Israel was his 
servant, and though they had been provoking in the wilderness yet he intended 
to have some service out of them, for to them pertained the service of God. As 
he said to the Egyptians, “ Let my pee le go,” so to the Canaanites, Let my 
people in, that they may serve me. In this God’s mercy to them endureth for 
ever, because it was a Avare of the heavenly Canaan, “the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 


23 Who remembered us 1n our low estate: 
For his mercy exdureth for ever: 
24 And hath redeemed us from our enemies: 
For his mercy erdureth for ever 
25 Who giveth food to all flesh: , 
For his mercy erdureth for ever. 
26 O give thanks unto the God of heaven: 
For his mercy exdureth for ever 
God’s everlasting mercy is here celebrated, 
First. In the redemption of his church, ver. 23, 24. In the many redemptions 


wrought for the Jewish church out of the hands of their oppressors; when in 
the years of their servitude their estate was very low, God remembered them, 


and raised them up saviours, the judges, and David at length, by whom God 
gave them rest from all their enemies. But especially in the great redemption 
of the universal church, of which these were types, we have a great deal of 
reason to say, “He remembered us,” the children of men, “in our low estate,” 
in our lost estate: “for his mefey endureth for ever.” And sent his Son to 
redeem us from sin, and death, and hell, and all our spiritual enemies: “ for his 
mercy endureth for ever:” us, and not the angels that sinned: “for his merey 
endureth for ever.” 

Secondly. In the provision he makes for all the creatures ; ver. 25, “ He gives 
food to all flesh.” It is an instance of the mercy of God’s providence, that 
wherever he has given life, he gives food agreeable, and suflicient; and he is a 
good housekeeper, that provides for so large a family. 

Thirdly. In all his glories, and all his vifts; ver. 26, “ Give thanks to the God 
of heaven.” That speaks him a glorious God, and the glory of his mercy is to be 
taken notice of in our praises; the riches of his glory are displayed in the 
vessels of his mercy, Rom. ix. 23. And it speaks him the great benefactor, “ for 
every good and perfect gift is from above, from the Father of lights,” the Goad 
of heaven; and we should trace every stream to the fountain; this and that 
particular mercy may perhaps endure but a while, but the mercy that is in God 
endures for ever; it is an inexhaustible fountain, 
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There are divers psalms which are thought to have been penned in the latter days of the 
Jewish church, when prophecy was near expiring, and the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment ready to be closed up; but none of them appears so plainly to be of a late date 
as this here, which was penned when the people of God were captives in Babylon, and 
there insulted over by their proud oppressors. Probably it was towards the latter end 
of their captivity; for now they saw the destruction of Babylon hastening on apace, 
ver. 8, which would be their discharge. It is a mournful psalm, a lamentation; and 
the Septuagint make it one of the lamentations of Jeremiah, naming him for the 
author of it. Here, I. The melancholy captives cannot enjoy themselves, ver. 1, 2. 
Il. They cannot humour their proud oppressors, ver. 3,4, 111. They cannot forget 
Jerusalem, ver. 5, 6. IV. They cannot forgive Edom and Babylon, ver. 7—9. In 
singing this psalm we must be much affected with the concernments of the church, 
especially that part of it that is in affliction, laying the sorrows of God’s people near 
our hearts, comforting ourselves in the prospect of the deliverance of the church, and 
the ruin of its enemies in due time, but carefully avoiding all personal animosities, 
and not mixing the leaven of malice with our sacrifices, 


Y the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
Yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. [ thereof. 
2 We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
3 For there they that carried us away captive required of us 
a song ; 

And they that wasted us required of us mirth, 

Saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
4 How shall we sing the Lorp’s song 
In a strange land ? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
6 If I do not remember thee, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 


or 
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BABYLON.—ver. l. 


We have here the daughter of Zion covered with a cloud, and dwelling with 
the daughter of Babylon; the people of God in tears, but sowing in tears. 
Observe ; 

First. The mournful posture they were in. Their affairs were so, and so 
were their spirits. : ‘ 

1. They were posted by the rivers of Mert op in a strange land, a great way 
off of their own country, whence they were hey hil as prisoners of war. The 
land of Babylon was now a house of bondage to that people, as Egypt had been 
in their beginning. Their conquerors quartered them by the rivers with design 
to employ them there, and keep them to work in their galleys; or perhaps they 
chose it as the most melancholy place, and therefore most suitable to their 
sorrowful spirits. If they must build houses there, Jer. xxix, 5,it shall not be 
in the cities, the places of concourse, but by the rivers, the places of solitude, 
where they might mingle their tears with the streams. We find some of them 
by the river Chebar, ze. i. 3, others by the river Ulai, Dan. viii. 2. 

2. There they sat down to indulge their grief, by poring on their miseries. 
Jeremiah had taught them under this yoke to sit alone, and keep silence, and 
put their mouths in the dust, Lam. iii. 28,29. We sat down, as those that 
expected to stay, and were content, since it is the will of God it must be so. 

3. Thoughts of Zion drew tears from their eyes; and it was not a sudden 
passion of weeping, such as we are sometimes put into by a trouble that sur- 
priseth us, but they were deliberate tears,—we sat down and wept; tears 
with consideration. e wept when we remembered Zion,” the holy hill on 
which the temple was built; their affection to God’s house swallowed up their 
voucern for their own houses. They remembered Zion’s former glory, and the 

ion they had had in Zion’s conrts, Lam. i. 7,“ Jerusalem remembered 


e-_ 


cexxxiii. 3. There is a difficulty here, which our translators have 
endeavoured to remove by the words in italics, but which others 


lain by repeating simply, “as the dew.” Some think no repeti- 
ao is saad , for Deut. a8 shows that Sion was one of the names 


on, and Zion here is merely a variation ot Sion, In reply to 
fn the words “there the Lord commanded the blessing” are 


uoted; but it is alleged that “there” means not on Zion, but 
viens Bedi ‘Swell ne ants, On the whole, we think “the 


in the days of her misery, all her pleasant things which she had in the days ou 
;” Ps. xlii. 4. They remembered Zion’s present desolations, and favoured 

the dust thereof, which was a good sign that the time for God to favour it was 
not far off, Ps, cli. 13, 14. f 

4. They laid by their instruments of music; ver. 2, “We hanged our harps 
upon the willows.” Ist. The harps —. used for their own diversion and 
entertainment. These they laid aside, both because it was their judgment 
that they ought not to use them now God called to weeping and mourning, 
Isa, xxii. 12, and their spirits were so sad that they had no hearts to use them. 
They brought their harps with them, designing perhaps to use them for the 
alleviating of their grief, but it proved so great that*it would not admit the 
experiment. Music makes some people melancholy ; “ As vinegar upon nitre, 
so is he that sings songs to a heavy heart.” 2nd. The harps they used in God's 
worship, the Levites’ harps, these they did not throw away; being in hopas 
they might yet again have occasion to use them; but they threw them 
because they had no present use for them. God has cut them out other wor 
by “turning their feasting into mourning, and their songs into lamentations, 
Am. viii. 10. Every thing is beautiful in its season. They did not hide their harps 
in the bushes, or the hollows of the rocks; but hung them up in view, that the 
sight of them might affect them with this deplorable change. Yet perhaps they 
were faulty in doing this; for praising God is never out of season: it is his will 
that we should in every thing give thanks, Jsa. xxiy. 15, 16. ‘ 

Secondly. The abuses which their enemies put upon them when they were in 
this melancholy condition, ver. 3. They had carried them away captive from 
their own land, and then wasted them in the land of their captivity; took what 
little they had from them. But this was not enough, to complete their woes, 


mountains of Zion” are the mountains round about Jerusalem, upon 
which the dews from more northern hills were supposed to descend. 
We also think the word “ there” does refer to Zion; see Psa. exxviii, 
5, oxxxiv. 3. y 

exxxiv. 2. For “lift up your hands in the sanctuary,” the Hebrew 
is “lift up your hands of holiness,” which may mean “lift up your | 
holy hands ;” see 1 ‘Tim. ii. 8. 

oxxxv. 4. Jacob and Israel here mean the Hebrew nation. 
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they msaited over them; “They required of us mirth and a song.” Now, 1. This 
was very barbarous and inhuman. Even an enemy in misery is to be pitied, and 
not trampied upon. It argues a base and sordid spirit to upbraid those that 
are in distress, either with their former joys or with their present griefs, or to 
challenge those to be merry who we know are out of tune for it; this is adding 
afiliction to the afflicted. 2. It was very profane and impious. No songs woul 
serve them but the songs of Zion, with which God had been honoured; so 
that in this demand they reflected upon God himself, as Belshazzar, when 
he drank wine in temple bowls. ‘Their enemies mocked at their sabbaths, 
Lami 7. 

Thirdly. The patience wherewith they bore these abuses, ver. 4. They had 
laid by their harps, and would not resume them, no not to ingratiate themselves 
with those at whose mercy they lay,—would not answer those fools according 
to their folly. Profane scoffers are not to be humoured, nor pearls cast before 
swine. Dayid prudently kept silence even from good, when the wicked were 
»efore him, who he knew would ridicule what he said, and make a jest of it, 
Ps. xxxix. 1,2, The reason they gave is very mild and pious; “ How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in astrange land?” ‘They do not say, how shall we sing 
when we are so much in sorrow ? if that had been all, they might perhaps have 
put a force upon themselves, so far as to oblige their masters with a song; but 
it is the ort song, it is a sacred thing, it is peculiar to the temple service, 
and therefore we dare not sing it in the land of a stranger, among idolaters. 
We must not serve common mirth, much less profane mirth, with any thing that 
is appropriated to God, who is sometimes to be honoured by a religious silence, 
as well as hy, religious speaking. K : : 

Fourthly. The constant affection ches retained for Jerusalem, the city of their 
solemnities, even now they were in Babylon. Though their enemies banter 
them for talking so much of Jerusalem, and even doting upon it, their love to 
it is not in the Tease abated; it is what they may be jeered for, but will never 
be jeered out of, ver. 5, 6. Observe, 1. How these pious captives stood affected 
to Jerusalem. Ist. Their heads were full of it; it was always in their minds; 
they remembered it; they did not forget it, though they had been long absent 
from it. Many of them had never seen it, nor knew any thing of it but by 
report, and by what they had read in the Scripture, yet it was graven upon the 
palms of their hands, and even its ruins were continually before them, which 
was an evidence of their faith in the promise of its restoration in due time. In 
their daily prayers they opened their windows towards Jerusalem, and how 
then cule Bre forget it? 2nd. Their hearts were full of it. They preferred 
it above their chief joy, and therefore they remembered it, and could not forget 
it. What we love we love to think of. They that rejoice in God do for his 
sake make Jerusalem their joy, and prefer it before that, whatever it is, which 
is the head of their joy, thatis, which is dearest to them inthis world. A godly 
man will prefer a public good before any private satisfaction or gratification 
whatsoever. 2. How stedfastly they resolved to keep up this affection, which 
they express by a solemn imprecation of mischief to t emselves if they should 
let it fall; Let me be for ever disabled either to sing or play on the harp, if I so 
far forget the religion of my country, as to make use of my songs and harps for 
the pleasing of Babylon's sons, or the praising of Babylon’s gods. “Let my 
right hand forget her art,” (which the hand of an expert musician never can, 
unless it were withered ;) nay, “‘ Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth,’ 
if I have not a good word to say for Jerusalem, wherever Lam. Though they 
dare not sing Zion’s songs among the Babylonians, yet they cannot forget them ; 
but as soon as ever the present restraint is taken off they will sing them as 
readily as ever, notwithstanding the long disuse. 


7 Remember, O Lorp, the children of Edom 
In the day of Jerusalem ; 
Who said, Rase 72, 
Rase it, even to the foundation thereof 
8 O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed 
Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served us 
9 Happy shall he be, 
That taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones. 


The pious Jews in Babylon, having afflicted themseives with the thoughts of 
the ruins of Jerusalem, here please themselves with the prospect of the ruin 
of her impenitent, implacable enemies. But this is not from a spirit of revenge, 
but from a holy zeal for the glory of God, and the honour of his kingdom. 

First. The Edomites will certainly be reckoned with, and all others that 
were accessaries to the destruction of Jerusalem, that were aiding and abetting, 
that ‘helped forward the affliction,” Zec. i. 15, and triumphed in it; that said, 
in the day of Jerusalem, the day of her judgment, “ Rase it, rase it to the foun- 
dations ;* down with it, down with it; do not leave one stone upon another! 
Thus they made the Chaldean army more furious, who were already so enraged 
that they needed no spur. Thus they put shame upon Israel, who would be 
looked upon as a people worthy to be cut off when their next neighbours had 
such an ill-will to them. And all this was a fruit of the old enmity of Esau 
against Jacob, because he got the birthright and the blessing, and a branch of 
that more ancient enmity between the seed of the woman and the seed of the 
serpent. Lord, remember them, saith the psalmist, which is an appeal to his 
justice against them. Far be it from us to avenge ourselves, if ever it should 
be in our power, but we will leave it to him who hath said, Vengeance 1s mine. 
Note, They that are glad at calamities, especially the calamities of Jerusalem, 
shall not go unpunished. They that are confederate with the persecutors of 
good people, and stir them up, and set them on, and are pleased with what they 
do, shall certainly be called to an account for it another day, and God will 
remember it against them. 

Secondly. Babylon is the principal, and it will come to her turn too, to drink 
of the cup of tremblings, the very dregs of it; ver. 8, 9, “O daughter of 
Babylon,” as proud and secure as thou art, we know very well by the Scrip- 
tures of truth “thon art to be destroyed ;” or, as Dr. Hammond reads it, ‘ who 
art the destroyer.’ The destroyers shall be destroyed, Rev, xiii. 10; and perhaps 
it is with reference to this that the man of sin, the head of the New Testament 
Babylon, is called a son of perdition, 2 Thes, ii. 3. The destruction of Babylon 
being foreseen as a sure destruction, “'Thou art to be destroyed,” it is spoken 
of, 1. As ajust destruction. She shall be paid in her own coin; thou shalt be 
served as thou hast served us, as barbarously nsed by the destroyers, as we 
have been by thee: see Rev. xviii. 6. Let not those expect to find mercy who, 
when they had power, did not shew mercy. 2. Asan utter destruction, The 
very little ones of Babylon, when it is taken by storm, and all in it put to the 
sword. shall be dashed to pieces by the enraged and merciless conqueror. None 
escape, if these little ones perish. Those are the seed of another generation, 
so that if they be cut oft, the ruin will be not only total, as Jerusalem’s was, but 


final. It is sunk like a millstone into the sea, never to rise. 

tion which should retlect honour upon the instruments of i! 

they be” that, do it, for they are fulfilling God's counsels, and therefore he calla 
Cyrus that did it his servant, his shepherd, his anointed, Jsa, xliv. 28; xlv. 1; 
and the soldiers that were employed in it his sanctified ones, Zsa. xiii. 3. They 
are making way for the enlargement of God’s Israel; and happy they that 
are any way serviceable to that. ‘The fall of the New Testament Babylon will 
be the triumph of all the saints, ev. xix. 1. 


PSALM CXXXVIII. 


It doth not appear, nor is it material to inquire, upon what occasion David penned this 
psalm, but in it, I. He looks back with thankfulness upon the experiences he had 
had of God's goodness to him, ver. 1—3. II. He looks forward with comfort, in 
hopes, 1. That others would go on to praise God like him, ver. 4,5; 2. That God 
would go on to do good to him, ver. 6—8. In singing this psalm we must in like 
manner devote ourselves to God’s praise and glory, and repose ourselyes in his power 


and goodness 
A Psalm of David. 


WILL praise thee with my whole heart : 
Before the gods will I sing praise unto thee. 

2 I will worship toward thy holy temple, [truth. 
And praise thy name for thy lovingkindness and for thy 
For thou hast magnified thy word above all thy name. 

3 In the day when I cried thou answeredst me, 

And strengthenedst me with strength in my soul. 

4 All the kings of the earth shall praise thee, O Lorn, 
When they hear the words of thy mouth. 

5 Yea, they shall sing in the ways of the LorpD: 

For great 7s the glory of the Lorp 


First. How he would praise God: compare Ps, exi. 1. 

1. He will praise him with sincerity and zeal. With my heart, “with my 
whole heart ;” with that which is within me, and with all that is within me; 
with uprightness of intention, and fervency of affection ; inward impressions 
agreeing with outward expressions. 2. With freedom and boldness; “ Before 
the gods will I sing praise unto thee;” before the princes, and judges, and 
great men, either those of other nations that visited him, or those of his own 
nation that attended on him. Even in their presence he will not only praise 
God with his heart, which we may do by pious ejaculations in any company, 
but will sing praise, if there be occasion. Note, Praising God is work whieh 
the greatest_of men need not be ashamed of; it is the work of angels, the work 
of heaven. Before the angels, so some understand it, that is, in religious assem- 
blies, where there is a special presence of angels, 1 Cor. xi. 10. 3. In the way 
that God had appointed; “1 will worship towards thy holy temple.” ‘he 
priests only went into the temple, the people at the nearest did but worship 
towards it, and that they might do at a distance. Christ is our temple, and 
towards him we must look with an eye of faith, as Mediator between us and 
God in all our praises of him. Heaven is God’s holy temple, and thitherwards 
we must lift wp our eyes in all our addresses to God, our a Pap in heaven, 

Secondly. What he would praise God for. 

1. For the fountain of his comforts; “For thy lovingkindness and for thy 
truth;” for thy goodness, and for thy promise; mercy hid in thee, and mercy 
revealed of thee. That God is a gracious God in himself, and has engaged to 
be so to all those that trust in him; “ For thou hast magnified thy word,” that 
is, thy promise, which is truth, “above all thy name.” God has made himself 
known to us many ways, in creation and providence, but most clearly by his 
word. The judgments of his mouth are magnified even above those of his hand, 
aud greater are done by them. The wonders of grace exceed the wonders of 
nature; and what is discovered of God by revelation is much greater than what 
is discovered by reason. In what God had done for Pavid his faithfulness 
to his word appeared more illustrious, and redounded more to his glory than 
any other of his attributes. Some good interpreters understand it of Christ, 
the essential Word, and of his Gospel, which are magnified above all the 
discoveries God had before made of himself to the fathers. He that magnified 
the law, and made that honourable, magnifies the Gospel much more. 

2. For the streams flowing from that fountain, in which he himself had tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, ver. 3. He had been in affliction, and he remembers 
with thankfulness, Ist. The sweet communion he then had with God. He 
cried, prayed. and prayed earnestly, and God answered him,—gave him to 
understand that his prayer was accepted, and should have a gracious return 
in due time. The intercourse between God and his saints is carried on by his 
promises and their prayers. 2nd. The sweet communications he then had from 

d; “Thou strengthenedst me with strength in my soul.” This was the 
answer to his prayer; for God gives more than good words, Ps. xx. 6. Observe, 
First. It was a speedy answer; “In the day when I cried.” Note, Those that 
trade with heaven by Braver grow rich by quick returns; “ W hile we are et 
speaking, God hears,” Jsa. Ixy. 24. Secondly. It was a spiritual answer. God 
gave him strength in his soul, and that is a real and valuable answer to the 
prayer of faith in the day of affliction. If God give us strength in our souls 
to bear the burthens, resist the temptations, and do the duties of an afflicted 
state; if he strengthen us to keep hold of himself by faith, to maintain the 
peace of our own minds, and to wait with patience for the issue; we must own 
that he hath answered us, and are bound to he thankful. 

Thirdly. What influence he nupas his praising God would have upon other: 
ver. 4,5. David was himself a king, and therefore he hoped that kings would 
be WReueht upon by his experiences and his examples to embrace religion; and 
if kings became religious, their kingdoms would be every way better. Now, 
1. This may have reference to the kings that were neighbours to David, as 
Hiram and others. They shall all praise thee. When they visited David, and 
after his death when they sought the presence of Solomon, as all the kings of 
the earth are expressly said to do, 2 Chr. ix. 23, they ee ages joined in the wor- 
ship of the God of Israel. 2. It may look farther, to the calling of the Gentiles, 
and the discipling of all nations by the Gospel of Christ, of which it is said that 
all kings shall fall down before him, Ps. 1xxii. 11. Now it is here foretold, 
ist. That the kings of the earth shall hear the words of God. All that came 
near David should hear them from him, Ps. cxix. 46. In the latter days the 
preachers of the Gospel should be sent into all the world. 2nd. That then they 
shall praise God, as all those have reason to do that hear his word, and receive 
it in the light and love of it, Acés xiii. 48. 3rd. ‘hat they shall sing in the ways 


” 


exxxv. 7. “Lightnings for the rain:” rather, “lightnings unto 
rain,’ because lightning is very common as a precursor of the rainy 
season. 

exxxv. 14. “The Lord will judge his people,” t.e., he will judge 
their cause, or execute judgment for them. The following clause 
generally signifies “he will commserate his servants;” but the 
precise idea is that he will turn to pity, and no longer wear the 
aspect of severity. Perhaps the best comment on the words is 
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Isa. xii. 1, where the word “comfort” is radically similar to “repent” 
in this place. The notion of repentance is less promiuvent than that 
of being sorry for (which is compassion), and hence the verb in 
another form is so rendered in Isa. li. 19. (exe 
exxxv. 15. The Hebrew word for “idols” here simply means 
“statues,” but, of course, idols are meant. Compare Psa. exv. 4—11. 
exxxvi. 1, The Jews call this psalm the great Hallel, or psalm of 
praise, and it is introduced into their daily service. fi 
oad sade 
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of the Lord, in the ways of his providence and grace towards them; they shall 
rejoice in God, and give glory to him, however he is pleased to deal with them, 
in the ways of their duty and obedience to him. Note, They that walk in the 
ways of the J.ord have reason to sing in those ways, that is, to go on in them 
with a great deal of cheerfulness, for they are ways of pleasantness, and it 
becomes us to be pleasant in them. And if we are so, “great is the glory of the 
Lord.” It is very much for the honour of God that kings should walk in his 
ways, and that all those that walk in them should sing in them, and so proclaim 
to all the world that he is a good Master, and his work its own wages. 


6 Though the Lorn ée high, yet hath he respect unto the 
But the proud he knoweth afar off. [lowly : 
7 Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive 
me: 
Thou shalt stretch forth thine hand against the wrath of 
And thy right hand shall save me. [mine enemies, 
8 The Lorp will perfect that which concerneth me: 
Thy mercy, O Lorp, endureth for ever : 
Forsake not the works of thine own hands. 


David here comforts himself with three things : 

First. The favour God bears to his humble people; ver. 6, “ Though the Lord 
be high,” and neither needs any of his creatures nor can be benefited by them, 
“yet hath he respect unto the lowly,” smiles upon them as well pleased with 
them, overlooks heaven and earth to cast a gracious look upon them, /sa. lvii. 15; 
lxvi. 1, and, sooner or later, he will put honour upon them; while he knows 
the proud afar off, knows them, but disowns them and shisats them, how 
proudly soever they pretend to his favour. Dr. Hammond makes this to be the 
sum of that Gospel which the kings of the earth shall hear and bid welcome, 
that penitent sinners shall be accepted of God, but the impenitent cast out. 
Witness the instance of the Pharisee and the ipunlienes Lu. xviii. 

Secondly. The care God takes of his afflicted, oppressed people, ver. 7. David, 
though a great and good man, expects to “ walk in the midst of trouble,” but 
encourageth himself with hope, 1. That God would comfort him. When my 
open is ready to sink and fail, “thou shalt revive me,” and make me easy and 
cheerful under my troubles. Divine consolations have enough in them to revive 
us even when we walk in the midst of troubles, and are ready to die away for 
fear. 2. That he would protect him, and plead his cause. “Thou shalt stretch 
forth thine hand,” though not against mine enemies, to destroy them, yet 
£ A ate the wrath of mine enemies,” to restrain that, and set bounds to it. 
3. That he would in due time work deliverance for him. “Thy right hand 
shall save me.” As he has one hand to stretch out against his enemies, so he 
has another to save his own people. Christ is the right hand of the Lord, that 
shall save all those that serve him. 

pares ‘The assurance we have that, whatever Hood work God has begun in 
and for his people, he will perform it; ver. 8, “The Lord will perfect that 
which concerns me,” that is, 1. That which is most needful for me, and he 
knows best what isso. We are careful and cumbered about many things that 
do not concern us, but he knows what are the things that really are of con- 
sequence to us, Mat. vi. 32, and he will order them for the best. 2. That which 
we are most concerned about. Every good man is most concerned about his 
duty to God, and his happiness in God, that the former may be faithfully done, 
and the latter effectually secured ; and if, indeed, these are the things that our 
hearts are most upon, and concerning which we are most solicitous, there is 
a good work begun in us, and he that has begun it will perfect it, we may be 
confident he will, Phil. i. 6. Observe, 1st. What ground the psalmist builds 
this confidence upon. “Thy mercy, O Lord, endures for ever.” This he had 
made very much the matter of his ger Ps. xiii. 6, and therefore he could here 
with the more assurance make it the matter of his hope ; for if we give God the 
glory of his mercy we may take to ourselves the comfort of it. Our hopes that 
we shall persevere must be founded, not upon our own strength, for that will 
fail us, but upon the mercy of God, for that will not fail. It is well pleaded, Lord, 
thy mercy endures for ever, let me be for ever a monument of it. 2nd. What use 
he makes of this confidence. It doth not supersede, but quicken prayer. He turns 
his expectation into a petition; “ Forsake not,” do not let go, “the work of thine 
own hands.” Lord, | am the work of thine own hands; my soul is so, do not 
forsake me; my concerns are so, do not lay BE shy care of them, Whatever 
good there is in us, it is the work of God’s own hands. He works in us both to 
will and to do; it will fail if he forsake it; but his glory, as Jehovah, a perfect- 
ing God, is so much concerned in the progress of it to the end, that we may in 
faith pray, Lord, do not forsake it. hom he loves, he loves to the end; and, 
as for God, his work is perfect. 


PSALM CXXXIX. 


Some of the Jewish doctors are of opinion that this is the most excellent of all the 
psalms of David, and a very pious, devout meditation it is upon the doctrine of God’s 
omniscience, which we should therefore have our hearts fixed upon and filled with in 
singing this psalm. I. This doctrine is here asserted and fully laid down, ver. 1—6. 
Il. It is confirmed by two arguments: 1. God is everywhere present, therefore he 
knows all, ver. 7—12; 2. He made us, therefore he knows us, ver. 13—16. II. Some 
inferences are drawn from this doctrine: 1. It may fill us with pleasing admiration 
of God, ver. 17, 18; 2. With a holy dread and detestation of sin and: sinners, 
ver. 19—22; 3. With a holy satisfaction in our own integrity, concerning which we 
may appeal to God, ver. 23, 24. This great and self-evident truth, that God knows 
our hearts, and the hearts of all the children of men, if we did but mix faith with it, 
and seriously consider and apply it, would have a great influence upon our holiness 
and upon our comfort. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
LORD, thou hast searched me, and known me. 
2 Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 
8 Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 


4 For there is not a word in my tongue, 
But, lo, O Lorp, thou knowest it altogether 


OXXXIX. 


5 Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
And laid thine hand upon me. 

6 Such knowledge %s too wonderful for me : 
It is high, I cannot at¢ain unto it. 


David here lays down this great doctrine, that the God with whom we baica 
to do has a perfect knowledge of us; and that all the motions and actions |-uch 
of our inward and of our outward man are naked and open before him. 

_ First. He lays down this doctrine in the way of an address to God; he saith 
it to him, acknowledging it to him, and giving him the glory of it. Divine trutiis 


| look full as well when they are prayed over as when they are preached over, 
| and much better than when they are disputed over, é 


’ t 2 When we speak of God 
to him himself, we shall find ourselves concerned to speak with the utmost 
degree both of sincerity and reverence, which will be likely to make the im- 
pressions deeper. _ 

Secondly. He lays it down in a way of application to himself. Not, Thou hast 
known all, but, Thou hast known me; that is it which I am most concerned to 
believe, and which it will be most profitable for me to consider. Then we know 
these things for our good, when we know them for ourselves, Job vy. 27; when 
we acknowledge, Lord, all souls are thine, we must add, My soul is thine; thou 
that hatest all sin, hatest my sin; that art good to all, good to Israel, art good 
tome. So here, “ Thou hast searched me and known me,” that is, known me as 
thoroughly as we know that which we have most diligently and exactly searched 
into. avid was a king, and the hearts of kings are unsearchable to their 
subjects, Pr. xxv. 3, but they are not so to their Sovereign. 

Thirdly. He descends to particulars. Thon knowest me wherever I am, and 
whatever I am doing, me, and all that belongs to me. 1. “Thou knowest” me, 
and all my motions, “my downsitting” to rest, “my uprising” to work, with 
what temper of mind I compose myself when I sit down, and stir up myself 
when Lrise up; what my soul reposeth itself in as its stay and support, what 
it aims at and reacheth towards as its felicity and end. Thou knowest me when 
I come home, how I walk before my house; and when | go abroad, on what 
errands I go. 2. Thou knowest all my imaginations. Nothing more close and 
quick than thought ; it is always unknown to others, it is often unobserved by 
ourselves, and yet “thou understandest my thought afar off.’ Though my 
thoughts be never so foreign and distant one from another, thou understandest 
the chain of them, and canst make out their connexion, when so many of them 
slip my notice, that I myself cannot. Or, thou understandest them afar off, 
even before I think them, and not long after I have thought them, and have 
myself forgotten them. Or, thou understandest them from afar ; from the height 
of heaven thou seest into the depths of the heart, Ps. xxxiii. 14. 3. Thou 
knowest me, and all my designs and undertakings. Thou compassest every 
particular path. Thou siftest or winnowest my path, (so some,) so as thoroughly 
to distinguish between the good and evil of what I do, as by sifting we separate 
between the corn and the chaff. All our actions are ventilated by the judgment 
of God, Ps. xvii. 3. God takes notice of every step we take, every right step 
and every by-step. He is acquainted with all our ways, intimately acc uainted 
with them; he knows what rule we walk by, what end we walk towards, what 
company we walk with. 4. Thou knowest me in all my retirements. Thou 
knowest my lying down; when I am withdrawn from all company, and ain 
reflecting upon what has past all day, and composing myself to rest, thou 
knowest what I have in my heart, and with what thoughts I go to bed. 5. Thou 
knowest me and all I say; ver. 4, “There is not a word in my tongue,” not a 
vain word, not a good word, “but thou knowest it altogether,” knowest what 
it meant, from what thought it came, and with what design it was uttered. 
There is not a word at my tongue's end, ready to be spoken, yet checked and 
kept in, but thou knowest it. “When there is not a word in my tongue, O Lord 
thou knowest all,’ (so some read it,) for thoughts are words to God. 6. ‘Thou 
knowest me in ht tak of me. “Thou hast beset me behind and before,” so that 
go which way I will I am under thine eye, and cannot escape it any way possible ; 
*Thou hast laid thine hand upon me,” and I cannot outrun thee. Wherever 
we are, we are under the eye and hand of God. Perhaps it is an allusion to 
the physician’s laying his hand upon his patient, to feel how his pulse beats, 
or what temper he is in. God knows us as we know not only what we see, but 
what we feel, and have our hands upon. “ All his saints are in his hand.” 

Fourthly. He speaks of it with admiration ; ver. 6, “It is too wonderful for 
me; itis high;” that is, 1. Thou hast such a knowledge of me as I have not of 
myself, nor can have, cannot take notice of all my own thoughts, nor make 
such a judgment of myself as thou makest of me. 2. It is such a knowledge as 
1 cannot comprehend, much less describe. That thon knowest all things l am 
sure, but how I cannot tell. We cannot by searching find out how God seareh- 
eth and finds out us, nor do we know how we are known. 


7 Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
8 If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there : 
If I make my bed in hell, behold, thou ar¢ there 
9 If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 
11 IfI say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, 
Even the night shall be light about me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; 
But the night shineth as the day : 
The darkness and the light ave both alike to thee. 
For thou hast possessed my reins : 
Thou hast covered me in my mother’s womb. 
I will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Marvellous are thy works ; 
And that my soul knoweth right well. 
My substance was not hid from thee, 
When I was made in secret, 
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exxxvi. 2,3. The phrase “God of gods” means the Most High 
God, and “ Lord of lords” means the Supreme Lord ; neither of them 
has any reference to idolatrous objects. ‘ 

exxxvi. 5. “ By wisdom :” rather, in or with wisdom. 

exxxvi. 13. “Into parts,” or sections, on the right hand and on 
the left of his people. 
- exxxvi. 14. “To pass:” rather, to cross, or go over. 
- exxxvi. 23. It has been very reascnably conjectured 


“low estate” or humiliation of Israel, here referred to, was that 
preceding the establishment of the throne, or, in other words, the 
time of the Judges. 

exxxvii. 1. The author of this psalm is unknown, but it was most 
likely written during the Babylonian captivity, and, as verse 7 
suggests, before the fall of Babylon. “The rivers” seem to be those 
of the country generally. 


that the exxxvii. 2. They hung their harps on the willows in the midst of 
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And curiously wrought in the iowest parts of the earth. 
16 Thine eves did see my substance, yet being unperfect ; 
And in thy book all my members were written, 
Which in continuance were fashioned, when as yet there 
was none of them 


It is of great use to us to know the certainty of the things wherein we have 
been instructed, that we may not only believe them, but be able to tell why we 
believe them, and to give a reason of the hope that isin us. David is therefore 
sure that God perfectly knows him and all his ways, 

First. Because he is always under his eye. If God is omnipresent, he must 
needs be omniscient; but he is omnipresent: this supposeth the infinity and 
immensity of his being, from which follows the ubiquity of his presence. 
Heaven and earth include the whole creation, and the Creator fills both, | 
Jer. xxiii. 24.. He doth not only know both and govern both, but he fills both. | 
Every part of the creation is under God’s intuition and influence. David here 
acknowledgeth this also with application, and sees himself thus open before 
God. 

1. No flight can remove us out of God’s presence ;, “ Whither shall I go from | 
thy Spirit, trom thy presence,” that is, from thy spiritual presence, from thyself, | 
who art aspirit? God is a spirit, and therefore it is folly to think that, because | 
we cannot see him, he cannot see us. “ Whither shall I flee from thy presence ?” 
Not that he did desire to go away from God; no, he desired nothing more than 
to be near him, but he only puts the case, Suppose I should be such a fool as to 
think of getting out of thy sight, that I might shake off the awe of thee; suppose 
1 should think of revolting from my obedience to thee, or disowning a depen- 
dence on thee, and shifting for myself; alas, whither can I go? A heathen 
could say, Quocunque te flexeris, ib. Deum videbis occurrentem tihi,— W hither- 
ever thou turnest thyself, thou wilt see God meeting thee.’—Seneca. 

He instanceth in the most remote and distant places, and counts upon meeting 
God in them. Ist. In heaven. If I ascend thither, as I hope to do shortly, 
“thou art there,” and it will be my eternal bliss to be with thee there. Heaven 
is a vast large place, replenished with an innumerable company, and yet there 
is no escaping God's eye there, in any corner, or any crowd. ‘The inhabitants 
of that world have as necessary a dependence upon God, and lie as open to his 
strict scrutiny, as the inhabitants of this. 2nd. In hell; in Sheo/. Which may 
be understood either of the depth of the earth, the very centre of it,—should we 
dig as deep as we can underground, and think to hide ourselves there, we should 
be mistaken; God knows that path which the vulture’s eye never saw, and to 
bim the earth is all surface. Or of the state of the dead,—when we are removed 
out of the sight of all living, yet not out of the sight of the living God; from his 
eye we cannot hide us in the grave. Or of the place of the damned,—“If I 
make my bed in hell,” (an uncomfortable place to make a bed in, where there 
is no rest day or night, yet thousands will make their bed for ever in those 
fHames,) “ behold thou art there,’ in thy power and justice. God’s wrath is the 
tire which will there burn everlastingly, Zev. xiv. 10. 3rd. In the remotest 
corners of this world; “If I take the wings of the aw ee the rays of the 
morning light, (called the wings of the sun, Wal. iv. 2,) than which nothing 
more swift, “and flee” upon them “to the uttermost parts of the sea,” or of 
the earth, Joh xxxviii. 12, 13; should L flee to the most distant and obscure 
islands, (the ultima Thule, the terra incognita,) | should find thee there; “there 
shall thy hand lead me” as far as I go, “and thy right hand shall hold me,” that 
I can go no farther, that I cannot go out of thy reach, God soon arrested 
Jonah when he fled to T'arshish from the presence of the Lord. 

2. No veil can hide us from God’s eye, no, not that of the thickest darkness; 
ver. 11, 12, “If I say, Yet the darkness shall cover me,” when nothing else will, 
alas! { find myself deceived; the curtains of the evening will stand me in no 
more stead than the wings of the morning, “even the night shall be light about 
me.” That which often favours the escape of .a pursued criminal, and the 
retreat of a beaten army, yet will do me no kindness in fleeing from thee. When 
God divided between the light-and darkness, it was with a reservation of this 
prerogative, that to himself the darkness and the light should still be both alike. 

The darkness darkeneth not from thee,’ for there is no darkness or shadow 
of death where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. No hypocritical 
mask or disguise, how specious soever, can save any person or action from 
appearing in a true light before God. Secret haunts of sin are as open before 
God as the most open and barefaced villanies. 

Secondly. Because he is the work of his hands. He that framed the engine 
knows all the motions of it; God made us, and therefore no doubt he knows 
us. He saw us when we were in the forming; and can we be hid from him now 
we are formed? This argument he insists upon, ver. 13—16, ‘Thou hast pos- 
sessed my reins;” that is, thou art master of my most secret thoughts and 
intentions, and the innermost recesses of my soul; thou not only knowest, but 
governest them, as we do that which we have possession of. And the possession 
thou hast of my reins is a rightful possession, for “thou coveredst me in my 
mother’s womb; ” that is, thou madest me, ./ob x. 11. Thou madest me a secret. 
The soul is concealed from all about us; “ Who knows the things of a man save 
the spirit of a man?” 1 Cor. ii. 11. Hence we read of the hidden man of the 
heart. But it was God himself that thus covered us; and therefore he can, 
when he pleaseth, discover us. When he hid us from all the world he did not 
intend to hide us from himself. Concerning the formation of man, of each of us, 

1. The glory of it is here given to God, entirely to him; for it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves. “I will praise thee,” the Author of my being; 
my parents were only the instruments of it. It was done, Ist. Under the 
Divine inspection “My substance,” when hid in the womb, nay, when it was 
yet but in fieri,—‘in the forming,’ an unshapen embryo, “ was not hid from thee, 
thine eyes did see my substance.” 2nd. By the Divine operation. As the eye 
of God saw us then, so his hand wrought us; we were his work. 3rd. Accord- 
ing to the Divine model. “In thy book all my members were written.” 
Eternal wisdom formed the plan, and by that almighty power raised the noble 
structure. 

2. Glorious things are here said concerning it. The generation of man is to 
be considered with the same pious veneration as his creation at first. Consider 
it, Ist. Asa great marvel, a great miracle we might call it, but that it is done 
in the ordinary course of nature. “‘ We are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
We may justly be astonished at the admirable contrivance of these living | 
temples, the composure of every part, and the harmony of all together. ead 
Asa great mystery; a mystery of nature. “My soul knows right well” that 
it is marvellous; bat ho v to describe it 1 know not, for any one else, for “1 
was made in secret, and curiously wrought” in the womb as “in the lowest 
parts of the earth,” so privately and so far out of sight. 3rd. As a great mercy; 
that all our members “in continuance were fashioned” according as they were 
written in the book of God’s wise counsel, “when as yet there was none of 
them ;” or, as some read it, ‘and none of them was left out. If any of our 
members had been wanting in God’s book. they had been wanting in our bodies; 
but through his goodness we have all our limbs and senses,—the want of any 


the land. It is noticed by travelers that willows are still con- 
spicuous among the trees in the thickets near the Babylonian rivers. 
exxxvii. 3. ''he Hebrew words, “ they that wasted us,” have been 
otherwise explained; but they most likely signify “our plunderers,” 
or “they that plundered us,” which is the sense of our version. 
exxxvii. 4. “In a strange land:” literally, “on the soil of a 
stranger.’ The Hebrews could not sing their sacred songs for the 
amusement or to gratify the curiosity of their foreign masters. 
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of which might have made us burthens to ourselves. See what reason we 
have then to praise God for our creation, and to conclude that he who saw our 
substance when it was unfashioned sees it now it is fashioned. 


17 How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 
How great is the sum of them ! 

If 1 should count them, 

They are more in number than the sand: 

When I awake, I am still with thee. 

Surely thou wilt slay the wicked, O God : 

Depart from me therefore, ye bloody men. 

For they speak against thee wickedly, 

And thine enemies take ¢hy name in vain. 

Do not I hate them, O Lorp, that hate thee ? 

And am notI grieved with those that rise np against thee ? 
I hate them with perfect hatred : 

I count them mine enemies. 

Search me, O God, and know my heart : 
Try me, and know my thoughts : 

And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting. 


_Here the psalmist makes application of the doctrine of God’s omniscience 
divers rer t 
irst. He acknowledgeth with wonder and thankfulness the care God had 

taken of him all his days, ver. 17, 18. God that knew him thought of him, and 
his thoughts towards him were thoughts of love; “thoughts of good and not 
of evil,” Jer. xxiv. 11. God’s omniscience, which might justly have watched 
over us to do us hurt, has been employed for us, and has watched over us to 
do us good, Jer. xxxi. 28. God’s counsels concerning us and our welfare, have 
been, 1. Precious to admiration. ‘How precious are they!” ‘They are deep 
in themselves, such as cannot possibly be fathomed and comprehended. Pro- 
vidence has had a vast reach in its dispensations concerning us, and has brought 
things about for our good quite beyond our contrivance and foresight. They 
are dear to us; we must think of them with a great deal of reverence, an 
yet with pleasure and thankfulness. Our thoughts concerning God must be 
delightful to us above any other thoughts. 2. Numerous to admiration ; “ How 
grt is the sum of them!” We cannot conceive how many God’s kind counsels 
nave been concerning us, how many good turns he has done us, and what 
variety of mercies we have received from him. “If we would count them,” the 
heads of them, much more the particulars of them, “they are more in number 
than the sand,” and yet every one great and very considerable, Ps. xl.5. We 
cannot conceive the multitude of God’s compassions, which are all new every 
morning. 3. Constant at all times. “ When I awake” every morning, “I am 
still with thee,” under thine eye and care, safe and easy under thy protection. 
This speaks also the continual devout sense David had of the eye of God upon 
him: “ When-I awake 1 am with thee” in my thoughts; and it would help to 
keep us in the fear of the Lord all the day long, if when we awake in the 
morning our first thoughts were of him, and we did then set him before us. 

Secondly. He concludes from this doctrine that ruin will certainly be the end 
of sinners. God knows all the wickedness of the wicked, and therefore he will 
reckon for it. “Surely thou wilt slay the wicked, O God,” for all their wicked- 
ness is open before thee, however it may be artfully disguised and coloured 
over to hide it from the eye of the world. However thou sutter them to prosper 
for awhile, surely thou wilt slay them at last. Now observe, 1. I'he reason 
why God will punish them. Because they daringly affront him. and set him 
at defiance; ver. 20, “They speak against thee wickedly;” they “set their 
mouth against the heavens,” Ps. |xxiii. 9, and shall be called to account for the 
hard speeches they have spoken against him, Jude 15. They are his enemies, 
and declare their enmity by taking his name in vain, as we shew our contempt 
of a man if we make a byword of his name, and never mention him but in a way 
of jest and banter. Those that profane the sacred forms of swearing or praying, 
by using them in an impertinent, irreverent manner, take God’s name in vain, 
and thereby shew themselves enemies to him. Some make it to be a deseription 
of hypocrites; ‘They speak of thee for mischief, they talk of God, pretending 
to piety; but it is with some ill design, for a cloak of maliciousness; and being 
enemies to God, while they pretend friendship, they take his name in vain ; that 
is, they swear falsely. ‘The use David makes of this pruspect he has of the 
ruin of the wicked. Ist. He defies them. ‘“ Depart from me, ye bloody men,” 
that is, ye shall not debauch me, for I will not admit your friendship, nor have 
fellowship with you; and you cannot destroy me, for, being under God's pro- 
tection, he shall force you to depart from me. 2nd. He detests them, ver. 21, 22. 

ord, thou knowest the heart and canst witness for me, * Do not | hate them 
that hate thee?” and for that reason, because they hate thee; and therefore 
I hate them because I love thee, and hate to see such affronts and indignities 
put upon thy blessed name, “Am not I grieved with those that rise up against 
thee?” grieved to see their rebellion, and to foresee their ruin which it will 
certainly end in. Note, Sin is hated, and sinners lamented, by all that fear God. 
“J hate them;” that is, “I hate the work of them that turn aside,” as he 
explains himself, Ps. ci. 3, with a sincere and perfect hatred. I count them that 
we ee to God as enemies to me, and will not have any intimacy with them, 

's. Lxix. 9. 

Thirdly. He Bppeals to God concerning his sincerity, ver. 23, 24, 

1. He desires that as far as he was in the wrong God would discover it to 
him. They that are upright can take comfort in God’s omniscience as a witness 
of their uprightness, and can with an humble confidence beg of him to search 
and try them, to discover them to themselves; for a good man desires to know 
the worst b himself, and to discover them to others. He that means honestly 
could wish he had a window in his breast, that any man may look into his heart. 
Lord, I hope Iam not ina wicked way, but “see if there be any wicked way 
in me,” any corrupt inclination remaining; let me see it, and root it out of me, 
for I do not allow it. 

2, He desires that as far as he wus in the right he might be forwarded in it; 
which he that knows the heart knows how two do effectually ; ‘Lead me in the 
way everlasting.” Note, Ist. The way of godliness is an everlasting way, it is 
everlastingly true and good, pleasing to God, and profitable to us, and will end 
in everlasting life. It is the way of antiquity, so some; the good old way. 
2nd All the saints desire to be kept and led in this way, that they may not miss 
it, turn out of it, or tire in it. 
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exxxvii. 7. The Edomites, when Jerusalem was destroyed, took 
part with the enemies. Some passages in the Prophets seem to 
correspond with this: Ezek. xxv. 12—14; Jer. xlix. 7—22; Amos 
i. 11, 12; Obad. 1—16. 

exxxvii. 8. The “daughter of Babylon,” i.e., people of Babylon, 
not the capital city, as some have supposed. For “art to be 
destroyed” some ancient and modern authorities have “art a 


destroyer,” but the common explanation may be retained, The 
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PSALM CXL. 


This and the four following psalms are much of a piece, and the scope of them the same | 


with many that we met with in the beginning and middle of the book of Psa/ms, but 
few of late. They were penned by David (as it should seem) when he was persecuted 


by Saul; one of them is said to be his prayer when he was in the cave, and it is | 


probable all the rest were penned about the same time. In this psalm, I. David 
complains of the malice of his enemies, and prays to God to preserve him from them, 
ver, I—5. II. He encourageth himself in God as his God, ver. 6, 7. III, He prays 
for and prophesies the destruction of his persecutors, ver. 8—11. IV. He assures all 
God's afflicted people that their troubles would in due time end well, ver. 12, 13, with 
which assurance we must comfort ourselves and one another in singing this psalm. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 

ELIVER me, O Lorp, from the evil man: 
Preserve me from the violent man ; 

2 Which imagine mischiefs in ¢Aeir heart ; 
Continually are they gathered together for war. 

3 They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent ; 
Adders’ poison ¢s under their lips. Selah. 

4 Keep me, O Lorp, from the hands of the wicked ; 
Preserve me from the violent man ; 
Who have purposed to overthrow my goings. 

5 The proud have hid a snare for me, and cords; 
They have spread a net by the wayside ; 
They have set gins for me. Selah. 

6 I said unto the Lorn, Thou art my God: 
Hear the voice of my supplications, O Lorp 

7 O Gop the Lord, the strength of my salvation, 


Thou hast covered my head in the day of battle. 


In this, as in other things, David was a type of Christ,—that he suffered 
before he reigned, was humbled betore he was exalted; and that, as there were 
many who loved and valued him, and sought to do him honour, so there were 
many that hated and envied him, and sought to do him mischief, as appears by 
these verses, where, 

First. He gives a character of his enemies, and paints them out in their own 
colours, as dangerous men, that he had reason to be afraid of; but ill men that 
he had no reason to think the righteous God would countenance. There was 
one that seems to have been the ringleader of them, whom he calls the evil man, 
and the man of violence, ver. 1, 7; probably he means Saul. The Chaldee 
paraphrast, ver. 9, names both Doeg and Ahithophel; but between them there 
was a great distance of time. Violent men are evil men, But there were many 
besides this one that were confederate against David, who are here represented 
as the genuine offspring and seed of the serpent. For, 1. They are very subtle, 
crafty to do mischief. They have imagined it, ver. 2, have laid the scheme with 
all the art and cunning imaginable. ‘hey have purposed and plotted to over- 
throw the goings of a good man, ver. 4, to draw him into sin and trouble, to 
ruin him i] blasting his reputation, crushing his interest. and taking away his 
life. T’o this purpose they have, like mighty hunters, hid a snare, and spread 
a net, and set gins, ver. 5, that their designs against him, being kept undis- 
covered, might be the more likely to take effect, and he might fall into their 
hands ere he was aware. Great persecutors have often been great politi- 
cians, which has indeed made them the more formidable; but the Lord pre- 
serveth the simple without all those arts. 2. They are very spiteful, as full 
of malice as Satan himself. They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent 
that infuseth his venom with his tongue, and there is so much malignity in all 
they say, that one would think there were nothing under their lips but adders’ 
poison, ver. 3; with their calumnies, and with their counsels, they aimed to 
destroy David, but secretly, as a man is stung with a serpent, or a snake, in the 
grass. And they endeavoured, likewise, to infuse their malice into others, 
and to make them seven times more the children of hell than themselves. A 
malignant tongue makes men like the old serpent; and poison in the lips is 
a certain sign of poison in the heart. 3. They are confederate. They are many 
of them; but they are all gathered together against me for war, ver. 2. They 
that can agree in nothing else can agree to persecute a good man. Herod and 
Pilate will unite in this,and in this they resemble Satan, who is not divided 
against himself; all the devils agreeing in Beelzebub. 4. They are proud, ver. 5, 

onceited of themselves, and confident of their success; and herein also they 
resemble Satan, whose reigning, ruining sin was pride. The pride of perse- 


eutors, though at present it be the terror, yet may be the encouragement of ! 


the persecuted, for the more haughty they are the faster are they ripening 
for ruin. “ Pride goes before destruction.” 

Secondly. He prays to God to keep him from them, and from being swallowed 
up by them. “Lord, deliver me, preserve me, keep me,” ver. 1,4. Let them 
not prevail to take away my life, my reputation, my interest, my comfort, and 
to prevent my coming to the throne. Keep me from doing as they do, or as they 
would have me do, or as they promise themselves I will do. te, The more 


10) 
malice appears in our enemies against us, the more earnest we should be in | 


prayer to God to take us under his protection. In him believers may count 
upon a security, and may enjoy it and themselves with a holy serenity. Those 
are safe whom God preserves. If he be for us who can be against us? 
Thirdly. He triumphs in God, and thereby in effect he triumphs over his per- 
secutors, ver. 6, 7. hen his enemies sharpened their tongues against | im, 
did he sharpen his against them? No; “ Adders’ poison was under their lips,’ 
but grace was poured into his lips; witness what he here said unto the Lord, 
for to him he looked, to him he directed himself, when he saw himself in so much 
danger through the malice of his enemies; and it is well for us we have a God 
to goto. He comforted himself, 1. In his interest in God, “1 said, Thou art 
my God;” and if my God, then my shield and mighty protector. In troublous 
dangerous times it is good to claim relation to God, and by faith to keep hold 
of him. 2. In his aecess to God. This comforted him, not only that he was 
taken into covenant with God, but into communion with him, that he had leave 
to speak to him, and might expect an answer of peace from him, and could say, 
with an humble confidence, “ Hear the voice of my supplications, O Lord.’ 
3. In the assurance he had of help from God, and ony iness in him, “O God 
the Lord,” Jehovah Adonar: as Jehovah thou art self-existent and self-sufti- 
cient, an infinitely perfect Being; as Adonai thou art my stay and support, 
my ruler and governor; and therefore the strength of my salvation, that 1s, my 
strong Saviour. Nay, not only my Saviour, but my salvation itself, from whom, 


in whom, my salvation is; not only a strong Saviour, but the very strength of 
my salvation, on whom the stress of my hope is laid; all in all to muke me 
happy, and to preserve me to my happiness. 4. In the experience he had had 
formerly of God’s care of him. “Thou hast covered my head in the day of 
battle.” As he pleaded with Saul, that for the service of his country he man 
a time jeoparded his life in the high places of the field, so he pleads with God, 
that in those services he had wonderfully protected him, and provided him 
a better helmet for the securing of his head than Goliath’s was. Lord, thou hast 
kept me in the day of battle with the Philistines, suffer me not to fall by the 
treacherous intrigues of false-hearted Israelites. God is as able to preserve 
his beopis from secret fraud as from open force; and the experience we have 
had of his power and care in dangers of one kind may encourage us to trust 
in him, and depend upon him in dangers of another nature, for nothing can 
shorten the Lord’s right hand. 


8 Grant not, O Lorp, the desires of the wicked : 
Further not his wicked device ; 
Lest they exalt themselves. Selah. 

9 As for the head of those that compass me about, 
Let the mischief of their own lips cover them. 


10 Let burning coals fall upon them : 
* Let them be cast into the fire ; 
Into deep pits, that they rise not up again. 


11 Let not an evil speaker be established in the earth . 
Evil shall hunt the violent man to overthrow Aim 

12 I know that the Lorp will maintain the cause of the 
And the right of the poor. [afilicted, 

13 Surely the righteous shall give thanks unto thy name: 


The upright shall dwell in thy presence 

Here is the believing foresight David had, 

First. Of the shame and confusion of persecutors. 

1. Their disappointment. This he prays for, ver. 8, that their lusts might not 
be gratified, their lust of ambition, envy and revenge. “Grant not, O Lord, 
the desires of the wicked,” but frustrate them. Let them not see the ruin 
of my interest which they so earnestly wish to see; but “hear the voice of 
my supplications.” That their projects might not take effect, but be blasted, 
“© further not his wicked device;” let not providence favour any of his 
designs, but cross them. “Suffer not his wicked device to proceed,” but 
scotch his wheels, and stop him in the career of his pursuits. Thus we are to 
pray against the enemies of God’s people that they may not succeed in any 
of their enterprises. Such was David's prayer against Ahithophel, that God 
would turn his counsels into foolishness. ‘The plea is, “ lest they exalt them- 
selves,” value themselves upon their success, as if it were an evidence that God 

favoured them. Proud meu when they prosper are made prouder, grow more 
| impudent against God, and insolent against his people, and therefore, Lord, do 

not prosper them, 
2. Their destruction. This he prays for, as we read it; but some choose to 
' read it rather as a prophecy, and the original will bear it. If we take it asa 
prayer that Keak o from a spirit of prophecy, which comes all to one, he 
toretells the ruin, 

Ist. Of his own enemies. As for those that compass me about and seek my 
ruin, First. The mischief of their own lips shall cover their heads, ver. 9; that 
is, tlie evil they have wished to me shall come upon themselves; their curses 
shall be blown back into their own faces; and the very designs which they 
, have laid against me shall turn to their own ruin, Ps, vii. 15,16. Let those that 
, make mischief by slandering, tale-bearing, misrepresenting their neighbours, 
and spreading ill-natured characters and stories, dread the consequence of it, 
and think how sad their condition will be when all the mischief they have been 
accessory to shall be made to return upon themselves. Secondly. The judg- 
| ments of God shall fall upon them; compared here to burning coals, in allusion 
to the destruction of Sodum. Nay, as in the deluge the waters from above and 
' those from beneath met for the drowning of the world, both the windows 
' of heaven were opened, and the fountains of the great deep were broken up; 
so here, to complete the ruin of the enemies of Christ and his kingdom, they 
shall not only have burning coals cast upon them from above, Job xx. 23; 
xxvii. 22; but they themselves shall be cast into the fire beneath; both heaven 
and hell, the wrath of God the Judge, and the rage of Satan the tormentor, 
shall coneur to make them miserable. And the fire they shall be cast into is 
not a furnace of fire, out of which perhaps they might escape, but a deep pit 
out of which they cannot rise. Tophet is said to be deep and large, Jsa. xxx. 33. 

2nd. Of all others that are like them, ver. 11. s/%irst. Evil speakers must 
expect to be shaken, for they shall never be established in the earth. What 
is got by fraud and falsehood, by calumny and unjust accusation, will not 
prosper, will not last. Wealth gotten by vanity will be diminished. Let not 
such men as Doeg think to reign long, for his doom will be theirs, Ps. ii. 5. A 
lying tongue is but for a moment; but “the lip of truth shall be established 
for ever.” Secondly. Evil doers must expect to be destroyed. “Evil shall 
hunt the violent man,” as the bloodhound hunts the murderer to discover 
him, as the lion hunts his prey to tear it to pieces. Mischievous men will be 
brought to light, and brought to ruin; the destruction appointed shall run 
them down and overthrow them. “Evil pursues sinners.” 

Secondly. Here is his foresight of the deliverance and comfort of the perse- 
cuted, ver. 12,13. 1. God will do them justice in delivering them who, being 
wronged, commit themselves to him. “I know that the Lord will maintain” 
the just and injured cause of his afflicted people, and will not suffer might 
always to prevail against right, though it be but “the right of the poor,” who 
have but little that they can pretend a right to. God is and will be the patron 
of oppressed innocence, much more of persecuted piety. They that know him 
cannot but know this. 2. They will do him justice, (if I may so speak,) in 
ascribing the glory of their deliverance to him. “Surely the righteous,” (who 
make conscience of rendering to God his due, as well as to men theirs,) “shall 
give thanks unto thy name” when they find their cause pleaded with jealousy, 
and prosecuted with effect. The closing words, “The upright shall dwell in 
thy presence,” include both God’s favour to them,—Thou shalt admit them to 
dwell in thy presence in grace here, in &ory hereafter, and it shall be their 
safety and happiness,—and their duty to God; they shall attend upon thee as 
servants that keep in the presence of their masters, both to do them honourand 
to receive their commands. ‘This is true thanksgiving, even thanksliving; and 
this use we should make of all our deliverances, we siiould serve God the 
more closely and cheerfully. 


Douay version, “daughter of Babylon, miserable,” is a close imita- 
tion of the Greek and Latin, but wrong. ‘The imprecation, as it may 
be called, proceeds on the ancient principle of “an eye for an eye, 
universally accepted before the Gospel came. . 

oxxxviii. 1. The second clause is, literally, “ before (or in presence 
of) ,” &e. The reference seems to be to the magnates of the 
ie whom the term “gods” is frequently applied. The Syriac 
solves the difficulty by translating “before kings.” The Greek and 


Latin have “ angels,” improving upon which the Douay version has 
this remark, “ Angels are present where the faithful pray, observe 
our prayers, and offer them to God if they be sincere,” &c. The text 
has nothing to do with angelic mediatorship. ; 

exxxviii, 2. The last clause is, in the Greek and Latin, *‘ for thou 
hast magnified thy holy name above everything.’ Several other 
versious have been suggested, but we do not see how it is possible to 
render the Hebrew c iherwise than our translators have done. ‘The 
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David was in distress when he penned this psulm; it is most likely pursued by Saul, 
that violent man, Is any distressed? let him pray ; David did so, and had the com- 
fort of it. &. He prays for God's favourable acceptance, ver. 1, 2. II. For his powerful 
assistance, ver. 3, 4. III. That others might be instrumental of good to his soul, 
as he hoped to be to the souls of others, ver. 5,6. IV. That he and his friends being 
now brought to the last extremity, God would graciously appear for their relief and 
rescue, ver. 7—10. The mercy and grace of God are as necessary to us as they were 
to him, and therefore we should be humbly earnest for them in singing this psalm. 


A Psalm of David. 


ORD, I cry unto thee: make haste unto me ; 
Give ear unto my voice, when I cry unto thee. 
2 Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense ; 
And the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice. 
3 Set a watch, O Lorn, before my mouth ; 
Keep the door of my lips. 
4 Incline not my heart to avy evil thing, 
To practise wicked works with men that work iniquity : 
And let me not eat of their dainties. 


Merey to accept what we do well, and grace to keep us from doing ill, are the 
two things which we are here taught by David's example to pray to God for. 

First. David was in love with prayer, and he begs of God that his prayers 
might be heard and answered, ver. 1,2. David cried unto God; his erying 
notes fervency in prayer, he prayed as one in earnest; his crying to God notes 
faith and fixedness in prayer. And what did he desire as the success of his 

wrayer? 1. That God would take cognizance of it, “ Give ear to my voice; ” 
fet me have a gracious audience. They that ery in prayer may hope to be heard 
in prayer, not for their loudness but their liveliness. 2. That he would visit 
him upon it, ‘‘ Make haste unto me.” ‘Those that know how to value God's 
gracious presence will be importunate for it, and humbly impatient of delays, 
He that believes doth not make haste, but he that prays may be earnest with 
God to make haste. 3. That he would be well pleased with him in it; well 
pleased with his praying and the lifting up of his hands in prayer; which notes 
both the elevation and enlargement of his desire, and the outgoings of his hope 
and expectation; the lifting up of the hands signifying the lifting up of the 
heart, and being used instead of lifting up the sacrifices which were heaved 
and waved before the Lord. Prayer is a spiritual sacrifice, it is the offering up 
of the soul and its best affections to God. Now he prays that this may be set 
forth and directed before God as the incense which was daily burned upon the 
golden altar, and as the evening sacxifice, which he instances in rather than the 
morning sacrifice, perhaps because this was an evening prayer, or with an eye 
to Christ, who in the evening of the world, and in the evening of the day, was 
to offer up himself a sacrifice of atonement, and establish the spiritual sacrifices 
of acknowledgment, having abolished all the carnal ordinances of the law. 
They that pray in faith may expect it will please God better than an ox or 
bullock. David was now banished from God's court, and could not attend 
the sacrifice and incense, and therefore begs that his prayer might be instead 
of them. Note, Prayer is of a sweet smelling savour to God, as incense, which 
yet had no savour without fire; nor has prayer without the fire of holy love 
und fervour. 

Secondly. David was in fear of sin; and he begs of God that he might be kept 
from sin, knowing that his prayers would not be accepted unless he took care 
to watch against sin. We must be as earnest for God's grace in us as for his 
favour towards us. 

1. He prays that he might not be surprised into any sinful words; ver. 3, “ Set 
atwatch, O Lord, before my mouth;” and nature having made my lips to bea 
door to my words, let grace keep that door, that no ward may be suffered to go 
out which may any way tend to the dishonour of God or the hurt of others. 
Good men know the evil of tongue sins, and how prone they are to them. 
When enemies are provoking we are in danger of carrying our resentments too 
far, and of speaking unadvisedly, as Moses did, though the meekest of men; 
and therefore they are earnest with God to prevent their speaking amiss, as 
knowing no watchfulness or resolution of their own is sufficient for the govern- 
ing of their tongues, much less of their hearts, without the special grace of God. 
We must keep our mouths as with a bridle, but that will not serve, we must 
pray to God to keep them. Nehemiah prayed to the Lord then, when he set a 
watch, and so must we, for without him the watchman waketh but in vain. 

2. That he might not be inclined to any sinful practices; ver. 4, “ Incline not 
my heart to any evil thing ;” that is whatever inclination there is in me to sin 
let it be not only restrained but mortified by Divine grace. The example of 
those about us, and the provocations of those against us, are apt to stir up and 
draw out corrupt inclinations; we are ready to do as others do, and to think 
that if we received injuries we may return them, and therefore we have need to 

ray that we may never be left to ourselves to practise any wicked work, either 
in confederacy with, or in opposition to, the men that work iniquity. While we 
live in such an evil world, and carry about with us such evil hearts, we have 
need to pray that we may neither be drawn in by any allurement, nor driven on 
by any provocation, to do an ill thing. 

3. That he might not be ensnared by any sinful pleasures. “Tet me not eat 
of their dainties.” Let me not join witk them in their feasts and sports, lest 
thereby I be inveigled into their sins; better is a dinner of herbs out of the way 
of temptation than a stalled ox in it. Sinners pretend to find dainties in sin: 
stolen waters are sweet, forbidden fruit is pleasant to the eye; but they that 
consider how soon the dainties of sin will turn into wormwood and gall, how 
certainly it will at last bite like a serpent and sting like an adder, will dread 
those dainties, and pray to God by his providence to take them out of their 
sight, and by his grace to turn their stomachs (as I may say) against them. 
Good men will pray against even the sweets of sin. 


5 Let the righteous smite me; ¢¢ shall be a kindness: 
And let him reprove me; ¢¢ shall be an excellent oil, 
which shall not break my head: 
For yet my prayer also shadd be in their calamities. 
6 When their judges are overthrown in stony places, 
They shall hear my words ; for they are sweet. 
7 Our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, 


As when one cutteth and cleaveth wvod upon the earth. 
8 But mine eyes ave unto thee, O Gop the Lord: 
In thee is my trust; leave not my soul destitute. 
9 Keep me from the snares which they have laid for me, 
And the gins of the workers of iniquity. 
10 Let the wicked fall into their own nets, 
Whilst that I withal escape. 


Here, First. David desires to be told of his faults. His enemies reproached 
him with that which was false, which he could not but complain of, yet at the 
same time he desires his friends would reprove him for that which was really 
amiss in him, particularly if there were any thing that gave the least colour to 
those reproaches; ver. 5, “ Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a kindness.” 
The righteous God, (so some;) I will welcome the rebukes of his providence, and 
be so far from sealed with them that I will receive them as tokens of love, 
and improve them as means of grace, and will pray for those that are the 
instruments of my trouble. But it is commonly taken for the reproofs: given 


| by righteous mong and it best becomes those that are themselves righteous to 
h 


reprove the unrighteousness of others, and from them it will be best taken. 
But if the reproof be just, though the reprover be not so, we must make a good 
use of it, and learn obedience by it. But the reproofs of the righteous and wise 
we are here taught how to receive. 1. We niust desire to Te reproved for 
whatever is amiss in us, or is done amiss by us._ Lord, put it into the heart of 
the righteous to smite me and reprove me. If my own heart doth not smite 
me as it ought, let my friend do it; let me never fall under that dreadful 
judgment of being let alone in sin. 2. We must account it a piece of friend- 
ship. We must not only bear it patiently, but take it as a kindness, for “re- 
proofs of instruction are the way of life,” P7. vi. 23; are means of good to 
us, to bring us to repentance for the sins we haye committed, and to prevent 
relapses into sin. eproofs, though they cut, it is in order to a cure, and 
therefore much more desirable than the kisses of an enemy, Pr. xxwii. 6, or 
the song of fools, Ecel. vii. 5. David blessed God for Abigail’s seasonable 
admonition, 1 Sam, xxi. 32. 3. We must reckon ourselves helped and healed 
by it. “It shall be as an excellent oil” to a wound to mollify it, and close it 
up; “It shall not break my head,” as some reckon it to do, who could as well 
bear to have their heads broken as to be told of their faults, but, saith David, 
I am not of that mind; it is my sin that has broken my head, that has broken 
my bones, Ps. li. 8. The reproof is an excellent oil to cure the bruises sin has 
given me. “It shall not break my head,” if it may but help to break my heart. 
4. We must requite the kindness of those that deal thus faithfully, thus friendly 
with us, at least by our prayers for them in their calamities; and hereby we must 
shew that we took it kindly. Dr. Hammond gives quite another reading of this 
verse; “Reproach will bruise me that am righteous, and rebuke me; but that 
poisonous oil shall not break my head,’ that is, shall not destroy me, shall not 
do me the mischief intended, ‘for yet my prayer shall be in their mischiefs, 
that God would preserve me from them, and my prayer shall not be in vain, 

Secondly. David hopes his persecutors will some time or other bear to be 
told of their faults, as he was willing to be told of his; ver. 6, “when their 
judges,” (Saul and his officers that judged and condemned David, and would 
themselves be sole judges,) when they “are overthrown in stony places,” among 
the rocks in the wilderness, then “they shall hear my words, for they are 
sweet.” Some think this refers to the relentings that were in Saul’s breast, when 
he said with tears, “Is this thy voice, my son David?” 1 Sam. xxiv. 16; xxvi. 21, 
Or we may take it more generally ; even judges, as great as they are, may come 
to be overthrown; those that make the greatest figure in this world do not 
always meet with level, smooth ways through it. And those that slighted the 
word of God before will relish it and eerie of it when they are in affliction, 
for that opens the ear to instruction. hen the world is bitter the word is 
sweet. Oppressed innocency cannot gain a lrearing with those that live in 
Aids and pleasure, but when they come to be overthrown themselves they 
will have more compassionate thoughts of the afflicted. 

Thirdly. David complains of the great extremity to which he and his friends 
were reduced; ver. 7, “ Our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth,” out of 
which they are thrown up, so long have we been dead; or into which they are 
ready to be thrown, so near are we to the pit, and they are as little regarded as 
chips among the hewers of wood, which are thrown in neglected heaps. * As 
one that cuts and cleaves the earth,’ so some read it, alluding to the plonghman 
that tears the earth in pieces with his ploughshare, Ps. cxxix. 3, “ Can these 
a bones live?” 

ourthly. David casts himself upon God, and depends upon him for deliver- 
ance. “ But mine eyes are unto thee,” ver. 8, for when the case is never so 
deplorable thou canst redress all the grievances; from thee I expect relief as 
bad as things are, “and in thee is my trust.” Those that have their eye towards 
God may have their hopes in him. 

Fifthly. He prays that God would succour and relieve him as his necessity 
required. 1. That he would comfort him. “Leave not my soul desolate and 
destitute ;” still let me see where my helpis. 2. That he would prevent the 
designs of his enemies against him; ver. 9, “Keep me from” being taken in 
“the snare they have laid for me;” ike me to discover it, and to evade it. Be 
the gin placed with never so much subtlety God can and will secure his people 
from being taken in it. 3. That God would in justice turn the designs of his 
enemies upon themselves, and in mercy deliver him from being ruined by them; 
ver. 10, “ Let the wicked fall into their own net,” the net which intentionally 
they procured for me, but which meritoriously they prepared for themselves, 
Nec lex est justior ulla quam_necis artifices arte perire sua,— No law can be 
more just than that the architects of destruction should perish by their own 
contrivances.’ All that are bound over to God’s justice are held in the cords 
of their own iniquity; but let me at, the same time obtain a discharge. The 
entangling and ensnaring of the wicked sometimes proves the escape cud 
enlargement of the righteous. 


PSALM CXLI. 


This psalm is a prayer, the substance of which David offered up to God when he was 
forced by Saul to take shelter in a cave. and afterwards penned it in this form. Here 
is, I. The complaint he makes to God, ver. 1, 2, of the subtlety, strength, and malice 
of his enemies, ver. 3, 6; and the coldness and indifferency of his friends, ver. 4. 
Il. The comfort he takes in God, that he knew his case, ver. 3; and was his refuge, 
ver. 5. III. His expectation from God, that he would hear and deliver him, ver. 6, 7. 
IV. His expectation from the righteous, that they would join with him in praises, 
ver.7. Those that are troubled in mind, body, or estate may, in singing this psain, 
(if they sing it in some measure with David’s spirit,) both warrant his complaints, and 
fetch in his comforts. 


word “name” may denote reputation or glory, and then the idea will 
be that God’s chief glory is in his word of grace and truth. 

exxxvili. 8. Sundry renderings of this verse have been given. 
The Syriac is, “Let thy right hand, O Lord, rest upon me,” &c. 
This is partly due to a different pointing, by which the words “thy 
right hand” are joined with verse 8, instead of verse 7. The Greek, 
following another reading, has, ‘‘ The Lord will render a recompense 
for me. Our version comes nearer the truth. Some render the 
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words as an indirect prayer, “May the Lord perform for me!” but 
this is giving a doubtful turn to the words. 
exxxix. 1. Rosenmiiller says this verse is the “ proposition, which 
in the following verses is very elegantly developed.” ‘he admirable 
character of the psalm has been universally recognised by critics. 
exxxix. 2. For “downsitting’”’ some good authorities would put 
“resting,” making the whole mean what Dr. Watts intends in Wr 


paraphrase of the passage: ‘“‘ My rising and my resting hours.” | rat 


PSALM 


Maschil of David; A Prayer when he was in the cave, 


‘CRIED unto the Lorp with my voice ; [tion. 
Witk my voice unto the Lorp did I make my supplica- 
2 I poured out my complaint before him ; 
I shewed before him my trouble. 
3 When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, 
Then thou knewest my path. 
In the way wherein I walked 
Have they privily laid a snare for me. 


NNN ‘ 
CAVES IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Whether it was in the cave of Adullam, or that of Engedi, that David prayed 
this prayer is not material; it is plain he was in distress. It was a great 
disgrace to so great a soldier, so great a courtier, to be put to such mean shifts 
for his own safety; and a great terror to be so hotly pursued, and every moment 
in expectation of death; yet then he had such a presence of mind as to pray 
this prayer, and wherever he was still he had his religion about him. Prayers 
and tears were his weapons; and when he durst not stretch forth his hands 
against his prince, he lifted them up to his God. There is no cave so deep, so 
dark, but we may out of it send up our prayers and our souls in prayer to God. 
He calls this prayer, Maschil, a psalm of instruction, because of the good lessons 
he had himself learned in the cave, learned on his knees, which he desired to 
teach others. In these verses observe, - 

First. How David complained to God, ver. 1,2. When the danger was over, 
he was not ashamed to own (as great spirits sometimes are) the fright he had 
been in, and the application he had made to God. Let not men of the first 
rank think it any diminution or disparagement to them when they are in afflic- 
tion to cry to God; and to cry like children to their parents, when any thin 
frightens them. David poured out his complaint, which notes a free and fu 
complaint, he was large and particular in it. His heart was as full of his 

rievances as it could hold, but he made himself easy by pouring them out 
Before the Lord; and this he did with great fervency. He cried unto the Lord 
with his voice, with the voice of his mind, so some think; for, being hid in the 
cave, he durst not speak with an audible voice, lest that should have dis- 
covered him. But mental prayer is vocal to God, and he hears the groanings 
which cannot or dare not be uttered, Rom. viii. 26. Two things David laid open 
to Godinthis complaint: | ‘ 

1. His distress. He exhibited a remonstrance or memorial of his case; “1 
shewed before him my trouble,” and all the circumstances of it. He did not 
prescribe to God, nor shew him his trouble, as if God did not know it with- 
out his shewing, but as one that put a confidence in God, desired to keep up 
communion with him, and was federal to refer himself entirely to him ; 
he unbosomed himself to him, humbly laid the matter before him, and then 
cheerfully left it with him. We are apt to shew our trouble too nich to our- 
selves, aggravating it, and poring upon it, which doth us no kindness, whereas 
by shewing it to God we might cast the care upon him who careth for us, and 
thereby ease ourselves. Nor should we allow of any complaint to ourselves 
or others, which we cannot with the due decency and sincerity of devotion make 
to God, and stand to before him. _ ; ; it bs 

2. His desire. When he made his complaint, he made his supplication, ver. 1; 
not claiming relief as a debt, but humbly begging it as a favour. Complainants 
must be supplicants, for God will be sought unto. ; 

Secondly. What he complained of. “In the way wherein I walked,” sus- 
pecting no danger, “have they priyily laid a snare for me,” to entrap me. Saul 
gave Michal his daughter to avid on oe that she might be a snare to him, 
1 Sam. xviii. 21. This he complains of to God, that every thing was done with 
design upon him, If he had gone out of his way, and met with snares, he might 
have thanked himself; but when he met with them in the way of his duty, he 
might with humble boldness tell God of them. ; 

Phirdly. What comforts him in the midst of these complaints ; ver. 3, “ When 
my spirit was overwhelmed within me,” and ready to sink under the burthen 
oF grief and fear, when I was quite at a loss, and ready to depair, “ then thou 
knewest my path;” that is, then it was a (dapat to me to think that thou 
knewest it. Thou knewest my sincerity, the right path which L have walked 
in, and that Iam not such a one as my persecutors represent me. Or thou 
knewest my condition in all the particulars of it; when my spirit was so over- 
whelmed that I could not distinctly shew it, this comforted me, that thou knewest 
it, Job xxiii. 10, Thou knewest it; that is, thou didst protect, preserve, and 
secure it, Ps. xxxi. 7; Deu. ii. 7. 


exxxix. 4. The sense may be that, before we speak, our future 
words are known to God. Some of the ancient versions understand 
the reference to be to an insincere utterance, but without good 


reason. 
exxxix. 5. Here again the versions vary, but the idea seems to be, 
“Thou hast enclosed me on all sides.” We do not think the words 


rendered “behind and before” refer to time—‘“ the hereafter and 
‘the past ’—as some have suggested, 
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4 I looked on my right hand, and beheld, 
But ¢here was no man that would know me; 
tefuge failed me ; 
No man cared for my soul. 
I cried unto thee, O Lorp: 
I said, Thou art my refuge 
And my portion in the land of the living. 
6 Attend unto my cry; for I am brought very low ; 
Deliver me from my persecutors ; 
For they are stronger than I, 
7 Bring my soul out of prison, 
That I may praise thy name : 
The righteous shall compass me about ; 


For thou shalt deal bountifully with me. 


The psalmist here tells us for our instruction, 

First. How he was disowned and deserted by his friends, ver. 4. When he 
was in favour at court, he seemed to have a great interest, but when he was 
made an outlaw, and it was dangerous for anybody to harbour him,—witness 
Ahimelech’s fate,—then no man would know hint, but everybody was shy of 
him, He looked on his right hand for an advocate, (Ps. cix. 31,) some friend 
or other to speak a good word for him. But since Jonathan's appearing for 
him had like to have cost him his life, nobody was willing to venture in defence 
of his innocency, but were ready to say they knew nothing of the matter. He 
looked round to see if any would open their doors to him, but refuge failed him; 
none of all his old friends would give him a night's lodging, or direct him to 
any place of secrecy and safety. Such swallow-friends how many good men 
have been deceived by, that are gone when winter comes! David's life was 
exceedingly precious, and yet when he was unjustly proscribed no man cared 
for it, nor would move a hand for the protection of it. Herein he was a type of 
Christ, who in his sufferings for us was forsaken of all men, even of his own 
siccinles and trod the winepress alone, for there was none to help, none to 
uphold, /sa. Ixiii. 5. 

Secondly. How he then found satisfaction in God, ver. 5. Lovers and friends 
stood aloof from him, and it was in vain to call to them, but “I cried unto thee, 
O Lord;” who knowest me and carest for me, when none else will, and wilt 
not fail me nor forsake me, when men do; for God is constant in his love. 
David tells us what he said to God in the cave; “Thou art my refuge and my 
portion in the land of the living.” I depend upon thee to be so, my refuge to 
save me from being miserable, my portion to make me happy. ‘The cave | am 
in is but a poor refuge, Lord, thy name is the strong tower that Lrun into; thou 
art my refuge, in whom alone [ shall think myself safe. The crown I am in 
hopes of is but a poor portion; I can never think myself well provided for till 
I know that “the Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup.” 
Those that in sincerity take the Lord for their God shall find him all-sufficient, 
both as a refuge and as a portion; so that, as no evil shall hurt them, so no zoud 
shall be wanting to them. And they may humbly claim their interest; Lord, 
“thou art my refuge and my portion,” every thing else is a refuge of lies, and 
a portion of no value. Thou art so in the land of the living; that is, while I 
live and have my being, in this world and in a better. There is enough in God 
to answer all the necessities of this present time; we livein a world of dangers 
and wants, but what danger need we fear if God is our refuge, or what wants 
if he be our portion? Heaven, which alone deserves to be called the land of the 
living, will be to all believers both a refuge and a portion. 

Thirdly. How in this satisfaction he addressed himself to God, ver. 6, 7. 
Lord, give a gracious ear to my cry, the cry of my affliction, the ery of my sup- 
plication, “for I am brought very low,” and if thou help me not I shall be 
quite sunk. Lord, “deliver me from my persecutors;” either tie their hands, 
or turn their hearts, break their power or blast their Ale ia 3 restrain them, or 
rescue me, “for they are stronger than 1;” and it will be thine honour to take 

art with the weakest. Deliver me from them, or I shall be ruined by them; 
or I am not yet myself a match for them. Lord, “bring my soul ont of 
prison;” not only bring me safe out of this cave, but bring me out of all my 
perplexities. We may apply it spiritually; the souls of good men are often 
straitened by doubts and fears, cramped and fettered through the weakness 
of faith, and the prevalency of corruption. And it is then their duty and inte- 
rest to apply themselves to God, and beg of him to set them at liberty ; and to 
enlarge their hearts that they may run the ih of his commandments. 

Fourthly. How much he expected his deliverance would redound to the 
glory of God. 1. By his own thanksgivings, into which his present complaints 
would then be turned. “Bring my soul out of fora not that I may enjoy 
myself and my friends, and live at ease; no, nor that I may secure my country, 
but “that I may praise thy name.” ‘This we should have an eye to in all our 
prayers to God for deliverance out of trouble, that we may have occasion to 
praise God, and may live to his praise. ‘This is the greatest comfort of tem- 
poral mercies, that they furnish us with matter, and give us opportunity, for 
the excellent duty of praise. 2. By the thanksgivings of many on his behalf. 
2 Cor.i. 11; when I am enlarged, “ the righteous shall compass me about ; 
for ‘my cause they shall make thee a crown of praise,’ so the Chaldee. They 
shall flock about me to congratulate my deliverance, to hear my experiences, 
and to receive (Maschil) instruction from me; hag shall compass me to join 
with me in my thanksgivings, because thou shalt have dealt bountifully with 
me. Note, Others’ mercies ought to be the matter of our praises to God; and 
others’ praises to God on our behalf ought to be both desired and rejoiced in 


by us. PSALM CXLIIL. 


This psalm, as those before, is a prayer, and full of complaints of the great distress and 
dauger he was in, probably when Saul persecuted him. He did not only pray in that 
affliction, but he prayed very much and very often, not the same over again, but new 
thoughts. In this psalm, I. He complains of his troubles through the oppression of his 
enemies, ver. 3; and the weakness of his spirit under it, notwithstanding the likely 
course he took to support himself, ver. 4, 5. II. He prays, and prays earnestly, ver. 6, 
1, That God would hear him, ver. 1,7; 2. That he would not deal with him according 
to his sins, ver. 2; 3. That he would not hide his face from him, ver. 7, but manifest 
his favour to him, ver. 8; 4. That he would guide and direct him in the way of his 
duty, ver. 8, 10, and quicken him in it, ver. 11; 5. That he would deliver him out of 
his troubles, ver. 9, 11; 6. That he would in due time reckon with his persecutors, 
ver. 12. We may the easier accommodate this psalm to ourselves in the singing of it, 
because most of the petitions in it are for spiritual blessings, which we all need at all 
times, mercy and grace. 


or 


exxxix. 8. Heaven and hell are opposed, not as the place of biiss 
and the place of woe, but as the highest and lowest regions, “ height 
and depth,” as St. Paul expresses it in Rom. vii. 39. _ J 

exxxix. 11. Other renderings have been proposed in ancient and 
modern times, but our version is well supported. 

exxxix. 15. “The lowest parts of the eartn” does not mean “in 
this low world,” or “below upon earth,” but is equivalent to “in 
the womb,” as the Chaldee understands it. 
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PSALM CXLIII. 


A Psalm of David. 

if bes R my prayer, O Lorop, 

Give ear to my supplications : 
In thy faithfulness answer me, avd in thy righteousness. 
And enter not into judgment with thy servant: 
For in thy sight shall no man living be justified 
For the enemy hath persecuted my soul ; 
He hath smitten my life down to the ground ; 
He hath made me to dwell in darkness, 
As those that have been long dead. 
Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed within me ; 
My heart within me is desolate. 
I remember the days of old ; 
I meditate on all thy works : 
I muse on the work of thy hands. 
I stretch forth my hands unto thee : 
My soul ¢hirsteth after thee, as a thirsty land. Selah. 


Here, First. David humbly begs to be heard, ver. 1; not as if he questioned 
it, but he earnestly desired it, and was in care about it, for having directed his 
prayer, he looked up to see how it sped, Hab. ii. 1. He is asupplicant to his God, 
and he begs that his requests might be granted; “ Hear my prayer, give ear to 
my supplications.” He is an appellant against his persecutors, and he begs that 
his cause might be brought to hearing, and that God would give judgment 
upon it in his faithfulness and righteousness, as the Judge of right and wrong. 
Or, Answer my petitions in thy faithfulness; that is, according to the promises 
thou hast made, which thou wilt be just to. We have no righteousness of our 
own to plead; and therefore must plead God's righteousness, the word of pro- 
mise which he has freely given us, and caused us to hope in. 

Secondly. He humbly begs not to be proceeded against in strict justice, ver. 2. 
He seems here, if not to correct, yet to explain his plea; ver. 1, Deliver me in 
thy righteousness, | mean, saith he, the righteous promises of the Gospel, 
not the righteous chreatenings of the law. If I be answered according to the 
righteousness of this broken covenant of innocency, I am quite undone; and 
therefore, 1. His petition is, “ Enter not into judgment with thy servant ;° 
that is, do not deal with me in strict justice, as I deserve to be dealt with. in 
this prayer we must own ourselves to be God’s servants; bound to obey him, 
accountable to him, and solicitous to obtain his favour, and approve ourselves 
tohim. We must acknowledge that in many instances we have offended him, 
and have come short of our duty to him; that he might justly inquire into our 
offences, and proceed against us for them, according to law; and that, if he 
should do so, judgment would certainly go against us. We have nothing to move 
in arrest or mitigation of it; but execution would be taken out and awarded, 
and then we are ruined for ever. But we must encourage ourselves with a hope 
that there is mercy and forgiveness with God, and be earnest with him for the 
benefit of that mercy. “Enter not into judgment with thy servant;” for thou 
hast already entered into judgment with thy Son, and “ laid upon him the iniquity 
of us all.” “Enter not into judgment with thy servant,” for thy servant enters 
into judgment with himself; and if “we will judge ourselves, we shall not be 
judged.” 2. His plea is, “In thy sight shall no man living be justified” upon 
those terms; for no man can plead innocency, nor any righteousness of his own, 
either that he has not sinned, or that he doth not deserve to die for his sins, or 
that he has any satisfaction of his own to offer; nay, if God contend with us, 
“we are not able to answer him for one of a thousand,” Job ix. 3; xv. 20. 
David, before he prays for the removal of his trouble, prays for the pardon of 
his sin, and depends upon mere mercy for it. 

Thirdly. He complains of the prevalency of his enemies against him, ver. 3. 
Saul, that great enemy, hath persecuted my soul, sought my life, with a restless 
malice, and has carried the persecution so far that he hath already smitten it 
down to the ground; though I am not yet under ground, I am struck to the 
ground, and thee is next door to it. He has forced me to dwell in darkness, not 
only in dark caves, but in dark thoughts and apprehensions, in the clouds of 
melancholy, as helpless and hopeless “as those that have been long dead.” 
Lord, let me find mercy with thee, for I find no mercy with men. They con- 
demn me; but, Lord, “do not thou condemn me.” Am not I an object of thy 
compassion fit to be appeared for; and is not mine enemy an object of thy 
displeasure fit to be appeared against ? 

ourthly. He bemoans the oppression of his mind occasioned by his outward 
troubles; ver. 4, “Therefore is my spirit” overpowered and ‘‘ overwhelmed 
within me,” and I am almost plunged in despair; when without are fightings 
within are fears, and those fears greater tyrants and oppressors than Saul him- 
self, and not so easily outrun. It is sometimes the lot of the best men to have 
their spirits for a time almost overwhelmed, and their hearts desolate, and 
doubtless it is their infirmity. David was not only a great saint, but a great 
soldier, and yet even he was sometimes ready to faint in a day of adversity ; 
“ Howl, fir-trees, if the cedars be shaken.” 4 

Fifthly. He applies himself to the use of proper means for the relief of his 
troubled spirit. He had no force to muster up against the oppression of the 
enemy, but if he can keep possession of nothing else, he will a what he can 
to keep possession of his own soul, and to preserve his inward peace. In order 
to this, 1. He looks back, and remembers the days of old, ver. 5; God's 
former appearances for his afflicted people, and for him in particular. This has 
been often a relief to the people of God in their straits, to think of the wonders 
which their fathers told them of, Ps. Ixxvii. 5, 11. 2. He looks round, and 
takes notice of the works of God in the visible creation, and the providennal 
government of the world. “I meditate on all thy works;” many see them, but 
do not see the footsteps of God's wisdom, power, and goodness in them, and 
therefore do not receive the benefit they might by them, because they do not 
meditate upon them; they do not dwell on that copious subject, but soon quit it 
as if they had exhausted it, when they have scarce touched upon it. I muse on 
or,as some read it, I discourse of the operation of thy hands; how great, how good 
isis! The more we consider the power of God, the less we shall fear the face 
or force of man, Jsa. li. 12, 13. 3. He looks up with earnest desires towards 
God and his favour; ver. 6, “ I stretch forth my hands unto me” as one begging 
an alms, and big with expectation to receive something great, standing ready 
to lay hold on it and bid it welcome; “ My soul thirsteth after thee ;” ‘it is to 
tnee,’ (so the word is;) entire for thee, intent on thee; it is a thirsty land which 
being parched with excessive heat gapes for rain; so do I need, so do I crave 
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the support and refreshment of Divine consolations under my afflictions, and 
nothing else will relieve me. ‘This is the best course we can take wien our 
spirits are overwhelmed, and justly do they sink under their load that will not 
take such a ready way as this to ease themselves. 

7 Hear me speedily, O Lorp: 

My spirit faileth : 

Hide not thy face from me, 

Lest I be like unto them that go down into the pit. 
Cause me to hear thy lovingkindness in the morning ; 
For in thee do I trust: 

Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk : 

For I lift up my soul unto thee. 
Deliver me, O Lorp, from mine enemies: 
I flee unto thee to hide me. 
Teach me to do thy will; 
For thou art my God: 
Thy spirit 7s good ; lead me into the lanc. of uprghtness. 
Quicken me, O Lorp, for thy name’s sake : 
For thy righteousness’ sake bring py soul out of trouble 
And of thy mercy cut off mine enemies, 
And destroy all them that afflict my soul: 
For I am thy servant. 


David here tells us what he said when he stretched forth his hands unto 
God. He begins not only as one in earnest, but as one in haste; “ Hear me 
speeder and defer no longer, for “ my spirit faileth.” I am just ready to faint; 
reach the cordial patokly.quety or lam gone. It was not a haste of unbelief, 
but of vehement desire and holy love; “ Make haste, O God, to help me.” Three 
things David here prays for: 

That God would be 
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First. The manifestations of God’s favour towards him. 
well pleased with him, and let him know that he was so; this he prefers before 
any good, Ps. iv. 6. 1. He dreads God’s frowns. “Lord, hide not thy face from 
me ;” Lord, be not angry with me, do not turn from me as we do from one we 
are displeased with; Lord, let me not be left under the apprehensions of thine 
anger, or in doubt concerning thy favour; if I have thy favour, let it not be 
hid from me. Those that have the truth of grace cannot but desire the evi- 
dence of it. He pleads the wretchedness of his case if God withdrew from him. 
Lord, let me not lie under thy wrath, for then Iam “like them that go down 
to the pit,” down to the grave; I am a dead man, weak, and pale, and ghastly, 
thy frowns are worse than death; or down to hell, the bottomless pit. Even 
those who through grace are ‘delivered from going down to the pit,” yet may 
sometimes, when the terrors of the Almighty set themselves in array against 
them, look like those that are going to the pit. Disconsolate saints have 
sometimes cried out of the wrath of God, as if they had been damned sinners, 
Job vi. 4; Ps. \xxviii. 6. 2. He intreats God’s favour; ver. 8, “ Cause me to 
hear thy lovingkindness in the morning.” He cannot but think that God has 
a kindness for him. That he has some kind things to say to him, some good 
words, and comfortable words; but the present hurry of his affairs, and tumult 
of his spirits drowned those pleasing whispers, and therefore he begs, Lord, do 
not only speak kindly to me, but cause me to hear it, to hear joy and gladness, 
Ps. li. 8. God speaks to us by his word, and by his providence, and in both we 
should desire and endeavour to hear his lovingkindness, Ps. evii. 43, that we 
may set that always before us. Cause me to hear it in the morning, every 
morning; let my waking thoughts be of God's lovingkindness, that the sweet 
relish of that may abide upon my spirits all the day long. His plea is, “for 
in thee do I trust,” and in thee only; 1 look not for comfort in any other. 
God's goodness useth to be wrought for those that trust in him, (Ps. xxxi. 8,) 
who by faith draw it out. 

Secondly. The operations of God’s grace in him. Those he is as earnest for 
as for the tokens of God's favour to him, and so should we be. He prays, 

1. That he might be enlightened with the knowledge of God’s will; and this 


is the first work of the Spirit in order to his other works; for God deals with 
men, as men, as reasonable creatures. Here are three petitions to this pur- 
pose: Ist. “Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk.” Sometimes 
those that are much in care to walk right are in doubt, and in the dark, which 
is the right way. Let them come boldly to the throne of grace, and beg of 
God by his word, and Spirit, and providence, to shew them the way, and 
present their missing it. A good man doth not ask what is the way in which 
1e must walk, or in which is the most pleasant walking but what is the right 
way, the way in which he should walk. He pleads, ‘ Llift u my soul unto 
thee” to be moulded and fashioned according to thy will. He did not only 
importunately, but impartially desire to know his duty, and those that do so 
shall be taught. 2nd. “Teach me to do thy will,” not only shew me what 
thy will is, but teach me how to do it, how to turn my hand dexterously to my 
duty. It is the desire and endeavour of all God’s faithful servants to know and 
do ie will, and to stand complete in it. He pleads, “Thou art my God,” and 
therefore my oracle, by whom I may expect to be advised; my God, and there- 
fore my ruler, whose will Ll desire to do. If we do in sincerity take God for 
our God, we may depend upon him to teach us to do his will, as a master doth 
his servant. 3rd. “ Lead me into the land of uprightness;” into the communion 
of saints, that pleasant land of the upright; or, into a settled course of holy 
living, which will lead to heaven, that land of uprightness, where holiness wi 
be in perfection, and he that is holy shall be holy still. We should desire to 
be led and kept safe to heaven, not only because it is a land of blessedness, but 
because it is a land of uprightness, it is the perfection of grace. We cannot 
find the way that will bring us to that land unless God shew us; nor go in that 
way unless he take us by the hand and lead us, as we lead those that are weak, 
or lame, or timorous, or dim-sighted ; so necessary is the grace of God, not only 
to put us into the good way, but to keep us and carry us on in it. The plea is, 
i Thy Spirit is good,” and able to make me good; good, and willing to help 
those that are at a loss. ‘Let_thy good Spirit lead me,’ so some read it. The 
that have the Lord for their God have his Spirit for their guide, and it is bot 
their character and their privilege that they are led by the Spirit. i 

2. He prays that he might be enlivened to do his will; ver. 11, “ Quicken me, 
O Lord,” quicken my graces that they may be active, quicken my devotions that 


they may be lively, quicken me to my duty and quicken me in it, and this “for 


exxxix. 16. The rendering in our version here is somewhat of a 
paraphrase, but it fairly represents the sense of the Hebrew. 

exxxix. 17. For ‘‘ how precious” some understand “ how difficult,” 
i.e., difficult of comprehension by me. The last clause may be ren- 
dered “how numerous is the multitude of them !”’ which is really the 
sense of the common version. 

exxxix. 20. This verse is diversely rendered, but the only alteration 
we would propose is, ‘‘ For they speak to thee (or of thee) wickedly.” 

330 


exl. 3. The “serpent” here is not any particular species; the 
allusion is to the common property of serpents of vibrating their 
tongues rapidly when about or wishing to strike. The “adder” 
ecaenss or rather asp, is very venomous and common in Bible 

nds. 

exl. 5. This verse is by some thought to describe several medes of 
catching birds, but the terms are also applicable to the methods by 
which all wild animals were captured. It is, however, not easy to 
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thy nares sake.” The best saints often find themselves dull, and dead, and 
slow, and therefore pray to God to quicken them. 

Thirdly. The appearance of God’s providence for him. That God would in 
his own way and time, 1. Give him rest from his troubles; ver. 9, “Deliver me, 
O Lord, from mine enemies,” that they may not have their will against me, “for 
I fly unto thee to hide me;” I trust to thee to defend me in my trouble, and 
therefore to rescue me out of it. 
those shall find,God their hiding-place, that by faith make him so. He explains 
himself, ver. 11, “ For thy righteousness’ sake bring my soul out of trouble,” 
for oF as Soap pe nay, for thy-mercy sake, (for some by righteousness under- 
stand kindness and goodness,) do not only deliver me from my outward trouble, 
but from the trouble of my soul, the trouble that threatens to overwhelm m 
spirit. Whatever trouble I am in, Lord, let not my heart be eS Be 
Jno. xiv. 1. 2. That he would reckon with those that were the instruments o 
his trouble; ver. 12, “ Of thy mercy ” to me, “ cut off mine enemies,” that I Inay 
be no longer in fear of them, and “ destroy all them,” whoever they be, how 
numerous, how powerful soever, “that afflict my soul,” and create vexation to 
that; for “I am thy servant,’ and am resolved to continue so, and therefore 
may expect to be owned and protected in thy service. This prayer is a pro- 
peed of the utter destruction of all the impenitent enemies of Jesus Christ and 

is kingdom, that will not have him to reign over them that grieve his Spirit, 
and atHict his soul by afflicting his people, in whose afHictions he is afHicted. 


PSALM CXLIV. 


The four preceding psalms seem to have been penned by David before his accession to 
the crown, when he was persecuted by Saul; this seems to have been penned after, 
when he was still in trouble,—for there is no condition in this world privileged with an 
exemption from trouble,—the neighbouring nations molesting him and giving him 
disturbance, especially the Philistines, 2 Sam. v.17. In this psalm, I. He acknow- 
ledgeth with triumph and thankfulness the great goodness of God to him in advancing 
him to the government, ver. 1—4. II. He prays to God to help him against the enemies 
that threatened him, ver. 5—8, and again, ver. 11. III. He rejoiceth in the assurance 
of victory over them, ver. 9, 10. IV. He prays for the prosperity of his own kingdom, 
and pleaseth himself with the hopes of it, ver. 12—15. In singing this psalm we may 
give God the glory of our spiritual privileges and advancements, and fetch in help from 


Preservations are pledges of salvation, and 
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him against our spiritual enemies; may pray for the prosperity of our souls, of our 
families, and of our land; and, in the opinion of some of the Jewish writers, may refer 
the psalm to the Messiah and his kingdom. 


A Psalm of David. 
LESSED ée the Lorp my strength, 


Which teacheth my hands to war, 
And my fingers to fight : 
2 My goodness, and my fortress ; 
My high tower, and my deliverer ; 
My shield, and he in whom I trust ; 
Who subdueth my people under me. 
3 Lorp, what 7s man, that thou takest knowledge of him 
Or the son of man, that thou makest account of him! 
4 Man is like to vanity : 
His days are as a shadow that passeth away. 
5 Bow thy heavens, O Lorp, and come down : 
Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke. 
6 Cast forth lightning, and scatter them: 
Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them. 
7 Send thine hand from above; 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters, 
From the hand of strange children ; 
8 Whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
And their right hand 7s a right hand of falsehood 


SSSasaEaeeEe 


Here, First. David acknowledgeth his dependence upon God, and his obliga- 
tions to him, ver. 1, 2. prayer for farther mercy is fitly begun with a thanhe. 
giving for former mercy; and when we are waiting upon God to bless us, 
a should stir up ourselves to bless him. He gives to God the glory of two 
things : 

1. What he was to him; “ Blessed be the Lord my rock,” ver. 1; “My good- 
ness, my fortress,” ver. 2. Ue has in the covenant engaged himself to be so, 
and encouraged us accordingly to depend upon him. ALI the saints that by 
faith have made him theirs have found him not only to answer;but to outdo 
their expectations. David speaks it here as the matter of his trust, and that 
which made him easy; and the matter of his triumph, and that which made 
him glad, and in which he gloried. See how he multiplies words to express 
the satisfaction he had in God, and his interest in him. Ist. He is my strength 
on whom I stay, and from whom I have power both for my work and for 
my warfare,—my rock to build on, to take shelter in. Even when we are 
weak we may “be strong in the Lord and in the power of his might.” 2nd. 
“My goodness ;” not only good to me, but my chief good, in whose favour L 

lace my felicity; and who is the author of all the goodness that is in me, and 
— whom comes every good and perfect gift. 3rd. “My fortress, and my 
high tower;” in whom I think myself as safe as ever any prince thought himself 
in a castle or stronghold. David had formerly sheltered himself in strongholds 
at Engedi, 1 Sam. xxiii. 29, which perhaps were natural fastnesses. He had 
lately made himself master of the stronghold of Zion, which was fortified by 
art, and he dwelt in the fort, 2 Sam. v. 7, 9. But he depends not on these: 
Lord, saith he, thou art “my fortress and my high tower.” The Divine attri- 
butes and promises are fortifications to a believer far exceeding those either of 
nature or art. 4th. “ My deliverer;” and,as itis in the original very emphatically, 
* My deliverer to me;’ not only a deliverer I have interest in, but who is always 
nigh unto me, and makes all my deliverances turn to my real benefit. 5th. 
“My shield;” to guard me against all the malignant darts that mine enemies let 
fly at me; not only my fortress at home, but my shield abroad, in the field 
of battle. Wherever a believer Mew he carries his protection along with him; 
“Fear not, Abram, I am thy shield.” 

2. What he had done for him. He was bred a shepherd, and seems not to 
have been designed by his parents or himself for any thing more. But, Ist. God 
had made him a soldier, His hands had been used to the crook, and his fingers 
to the harp; but God taught his hands to war, and his fingers to fight ; because 
he designed him for Israel's champion; and what God calls men to he either 
finds them or makes them fit for. Let the men of war give God the glory of 
all their military skill. The same that teacheth the meanest husbandman his 
art teacheth the greatest general his. It is og ree whose fingers God has 
taught to fight should fight against him, or his kingdom among men. Those 
have special reason to acknowledge God with thankfulness who prove to be 
qualified for services which they themselves never thought of. 2nd, God had 
made him a sovereign prince, had taught him to wield the sceptre as well as 
the sword, to rule as well as to fight, the harder and nobler art of the two. 
He “subdueth my people under me.” The providence of God is to be acknow- 
ledged in making people subject to their prince, and so preserving the order 
and benefit of societies. ‘There was a special hand of God inclining the people 
of Israel to be subject to David, pursuant to the promise God had made him, 
and it was typical of that great act of Divine grace, the bringing of souls into 
subjection to the Lord Jesus, and making them willing in the day of his power. 

Secondly. He admires God’s condescension to man, and to him in particular; 
ver. 3, 4, “Lord, what is man!” what a poor little thing is he, “that thou 
takest knowledge of him,” that thou makest account of him, that he falls 
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so much under thy cognizance and care, and that thou hast such a tender 
regard to any of that mean and worthless race as thou hast had to me! Con- 
sidering the many disgraces which the human nature lies under, we have reason 
to admire the honours God has put upon maukind in general, the saints espe- 
cially, some in a particular manner, as David, and upon the Messiah, to whom 
those words are applied, Heb. ii. 6; who was therefore “highly exalted because 
he humbled himself to be found in fashion as a_man,” and therefore “has 
authority to execute judgment, because he is the Son of man.” A question to 
this purpose David asked, Ps. viii. 4; and there he illustrated the wonder by 
the consideration of the great dignity God has placed man in; ver. 5, “ Thou 
hast crowned him with glory and honour.” Here he illustrates it by the con- 
sideration of the meanness and mortality of man, notwithstanding the dignity 
put upon him; ver. 4, “ Man is like to vanity,” so frail is he, so weak, so helpless, 
compassed about with so many infirmities, and his continuance here so very short 
and uncertain, that he is as like as may be to vanity itself; nay, he is vanity, he 
is so at his best estate. His days have little substance in them, considering how 
many of the thoughts and cares of an immortal soul are employed about a pe 
dying body. They are as a shadow, dark and flitting, transitory, and finishing 
with the sun, and when that sets, resolving itself into all shadow. They “are 
as a shadow that passeth away,” and there is no loss of it. David puts himself 
into the number of those that are thus mean and despicable. 

Thirdly, He begs of God to strengthen him, and give him success against the 
enemies that invaded him, ver. 5—8. He doth not specify who they were that 

e was in fear of, but “scatter them, destroy them.” God knew whom he 
meant, though he did not name them; but afterwards he describes them, 
ver. 7,8; they are strange children, Philistines, aliens, ill neighbours to Israel; 
heathens that we are bound to be strange to, and not to make any leagues 
with; and who therefore carry it wetacel towards us. Notwithstanding the 
advantages with which God had blessed David’s arms against them, yet still 
they were vexatious and treacherous, and men that one could put no confidence 
in. One cannot take their word, for “their mouth speaketh vanity ;” nay, if 
they give their hand upon it, or offer their hand to help you, there is no trusting 
them, for “their right hand is a right hand of falsehood.” And against such as 
these we cannot defend ourselves, but may depend on the God of truth and 
justice, that hateth falsehood, to defend us from them. ; 

1. David prays that God would appear, that he would do something extra- 
ordinary for the conviction of those who preferred their dunghill deities before 
the God of Israel; ver. 5, “ Bow thy heavens, O Lord,” and make it evident 
that they are indeed thine, and that thou art the Lord of them, Jsa. lxiv. 1. 
Let thy providence threaten mine enemies, and look black upon them, as the 
clouds do on the earth, when they are thick and hang very low, big with a 
storm. Fight against those that fight against us, so that it may visibly appear 
thou art for us. “ ‘Touch the mountains,” our strong and stately enemies, “and 
let them smoke.” Shew thyself by the ministry of thy angels, as thou didst 
upon mount Sinai. 4 

2. That he woula appear against his enemies. That he would fight fron 
heaven against them, as sometimes he had done by Behtnings, which are his 
arrows, his fiery darts, against which the hardest steel is no armour of proof, 
so penetrating is the force of a heey That he himself would shoot these 
arrows, who we are sure never misseth his mark, but hits where he aims. 

3. That he would appear for him, ver. 7. He begs for their destruction in 
order to his own deliverance, and the repose of his people; “‘ Send thy hand,” thy 
power, “from above,” for that way we look for help, “rid me and deliver me 
out of these great waters,” that are ready to overtlow me. God’s time to hely 
his people is when they are sinking, and all other helps fail. 
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define precisely the kinds or forms of snares, &c., meant by the in- 
dividual words, 

exl. 8. The word “lest” is questionable. There is nothing for 

it in the Hebrew, and hence various explanations are proposed. 

Some say “let them not,” repeating the previous “not;” others 

render “let them;” others, very literally, ‘they will,” which we 

refer, the idea being “let not the device of the wicked succeed,” 

or, if it does, “they wil) exalt themselves.” 


exl. 9. Several explanations have beer. suggested for this verse. 
(1) That the word “head” is to be taken literally; (2) that it means 
a chief or leader; (3) that it means a body of men; (4) that it 
signifies poison. The Syriac and Greek exhibit further differences. 
‘he Chaldee understands Ahithophel by “the head.’ ‘The sense 
may be, “Let the wickedness of the chief of them that beset me 
cover them,” as the word “ head” may be taken collectively of more 


than one. 
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I will sing a new song unto thee, O God: 
Upon a psaltery avd an instrument of ten strings will I 
sing praises unto thee. 
10 J¢ is he that giveth salvation unto kings: 
Who delivereth David his servant from the hurtful sword. 
11 Rid me, and deliver me from the hand of strange children, 
Whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
And their right hand és a right hand of falsehood : 
12 That our sons may be as plants 
Grown up in their youth; 
That our daughters may be as corner stones, 
Polished after the similitude of a palace : 
13 That our garners may be full, 
Affording all manner of store : 
That our sheep may bring forth thousands 
And ten thousands in our streets : 
That our oxen may be strong to labour ; 
That there be no breaking in, nor going out; 
That there be no complaining in our streets 
Happy és that people, that is in such a case: 
Yea, happy ts that people, whose God zs the Lorp, 
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The method is the same in this latter part of the psalm as in the former; he 
first gives glory to God, and then begs mercy from him. 

First. He praises God for the experiences he had had of his goodness to him, 
and the enconragements he had to expect farther mercy from him, ver. 9, 10. 
In the midst of his complaints concerning the power and treachery of his ene- 
mies, here is a holy exultation in his God; “I will sing a new song to thee, 
O God,” a song of praise for new mercies, for those compassions that are new 
every morning. Fresh favours eall for fresh returns of thanks; nay, we must 
praise God for the mercies we hope for by his promise, as well as those we have 
received by his providence, 2 Chr. xx. 20, 21. e will join music with his songs 
of praise, to express and excite his holy joy in God; he will “ praise God upon 
a psaltery of ten strings,” in the best manner, thinking all little enough to set 
forth the praises of God, He tells us what this new song shall be; ver. 10, “It 
is he that giveth salvation unto kings.” This intimates, 1. That great kings 
cannot save themselves without him. Kings have their life-guards, and have 
armies at command, and all the means of safety that ean be devised. But after 
all, it is God that gives them their salvation, and secures them by those means, 
which he could do, if there were occasion, without them, Ps. xxxiii. 16. Kings 
are the protectors of their people, but it is God that is their protector. How 
much service do they owe him then with their power, who gives them all 
their salvations! 2. That good kings, who are his ministers for the good of 
their subjects, shall be protected and saved by him. He hath engaged to 
give salvation to those kings that are his subjects, and rule for him; witness 
the great things he had done for David his servant, whom he had many a 
time delivered from the hurtful sword, to which Saul’s malice, and his own 
zeal for the service of his country, had often exposed him. This may refer to 
Christ, the Son of David, and then it is a new song indeed, a New Testament 
song; God delivered him from the hurtful sword, upheld him as his servant, 
and brought him off a conqueror over all the powers of darkness, Isa. xlii. 13 
xlix. 8. To him he gave salvation, not for himself only, but for us, raising him 
up to bea horn of salvation. 

Secondly. He prays for the continuance of God’s favour. 

1, That he might be delivered from the public enemies, ver. 1]. Here he 
repeats his prayer and plea, ver. 7,8. His persecutors were still of the same 
character, false and perfidious, and that will certainly overreach an honest 
man, and be too hard for him; therefore, Lord, do thou deliver me from them, 
for they are a strange sort of people. 

2. That he might see the public peace and prosperity; Lord, let us have 
victory, that we may have quietness; which we shall never have while our 
enemies have it in their power to do us mischief. David, as a king, here speaks 
the earnest desire he had of the welfare of his people, wherein he was a type of 
Christ, who provides effectually for the good of his chosen. We have here, 

Ist. The particular instance of that public prosperity which David desired 
for his people. 

First. A hopeful progeny, ver. 12. That our sons and our daughters may be 
in all respects such as we could wish. He means not those only of his own 
family, but those of his subjects, that are the seed of the next generation. It 
adds much to the comfort and happiness of parents in this world, to see their 
children promising and likely to do well. 1st. It is pleasant to see “our sons as 
plants grown up in their youth,” as olive plants, Ps. exxviii. 3; the planting of 
the Lord, Jsa, lxi. 3. To see them as plants, not as weeds, not as thorns; to 
see them as plants growing great, not withered and blasted; to see thei of a 
healthful constitution, a quick capacity, a towardly disposition, and especially 
of a pious inclination, likely to bring forth fruit unto God in their day. To see 
them in their youth, their growing time, increasing in every thing that is good, 
growing wiser and better, till they grow strong in spirit. 2nd. It is no less 
desirable to see “our daughters as corner-stones,” or corner-pillars, “ polished 
after the similitude of a palace,” or temple. By daughters families are united 
and connected to their mutual strength, as the parts of a building are by the 
corner-stones; and when they are graceful and beautiful, both in body and 
mind, they are then polished after the similitude of a nice and curious strue- 
ture. When we see our daughters well established, and stayed with wisdom 
and discretion, as corner-stones are fastened in the building; when we see them 
of faith united to Christ as the chief corner-stone, adorned with the graces of 

od’s Spirit, which are the polishing of that which is naturally rough, and 
become women professing godliness; when we see them purified and conse- 
crated to God as living temples, we think ourselves happy in them. 

Secondly. Great plenty. umerous families increase the care, perhaps more 
than the comfort, where there is not sufficient for their maintenance; and 
therefore he prays for a growing estate with a growing family. Ist. That their 
storehouses might be well replenished with the fruits and products of the 
earth; “that our garners may be full,” like those of the good householder, who 
brings out of them things new and old. Those things that are best new, he has 


them so; that are best when they are kept, he has them so. That we may have 
in them all manner of stores for ourselves and our friends. That living plenti- 
fully, we may live not luxuriously,—for then we abuse our plenty,—but cheer- 
fully and usefully; that having abundance we may be thankful to God, generous 
to our friends, and charitable to the poor; otherwise what profit is it to have 
our garners full? Jas. v. 3. 2nd. That their flocks might greatly increase, 
“that our sheep may bring forth thousands and ten thousands in our folds.” 
Much of the wealth of their country consisted in their flocks, Pr. xxvii. 26; and 
of ours too, else wool would not be, as it is, a staple commodity. ‘The increase 
of our cattle is a blessing in which God is to be acknowledged. 3rd. ‘That their 
beasts designed for service might be fit for it; “that our oxen may be stron 
to labour” in the plough; that they may be fat and fleshy, (so some,) in youd 
labouring case. e were none of us made to be idle, and therefore we should 
pray for bodily health, not that we may be easy, and take our pleasures, but 
that we may be strong to labour, that we may do the work of our place 
and day, else we are worse than the beasts; for when they are strong it is 
for labour. 

Thirdly. An uninterrupted peace. Ist. That there be no war, “no breaking 
in” of invaders, “no going out” of deserters. Let not our enemies break in upon 
us; let us not have occasion to march out against them. War brings with it 
abundance of mischiefs, whether it be offensive or defensive. 2nd. “That there 
be no” oppression, or faction, no “complaining in our streets.” That the people 
may have no cause to complain either of their government or of one another, 
nor may be so peevish as to complain without cause. It is desirable thus to 
dwell in quiet habitations. ee 

2nd. His reflection upon this description of the Oe eeu of the nation 
which he so much desired ; ver. 15, ‘‘ Happy is the people that is in such a case, 
but it is seldom so, and never long so, “ yea, happy is the people whose God is 
the Lord.” The relation of a people to God as theirs is here spoken of, either, 
First. As that which is the fountain of all these blessings, fiom whence they 
flow. Happy is Israel, if they faithfully adhere to the Lord as their God, for 
they may expect to be in such a case. National piety commonly brings national 
prosperity; for nations, as such, in their national capacity are capable of 
rewards and punishments only in this life. Or, Secondly. As that which is 
abundantly referable to all these enjoyments. The psalmist began to say, as 
most do, ‘ Hepes is the people that is in such a case;” they are blessed that 
prosper in the world; but fe immediately corrects himself; “Yea,” rather, 
“Happy is the people whose God is the Lord,” that have his favour, and love, 
and grace, according to the tenor of the covenant, though they have not abun- 
dance of this world’s goods. As all this and much more cannot make us 
happy unless the Lord be our God, so the want of this, the loss of this, nay, the 
reverse of this, cannot make us miserable if he be. 


PSALM CXLYV. 


The five foregoing psalms were all of a piece, all full of prayers; this, and the five that 
follow it to the end of the book, are all of a piece too, all full of praises; and though 
this only is entitled David’s psalm, yet we have no reason to think but that they were 
all his, as well as all the foregoing prayers. And it is observable, 1. That after five 
psalms of prayer follow six psalms of praise; for those that are much in prayer shall 
not want matter for praise; and those that have sped in prayer must abound in praise 
Our thanksgivings for mercy, when we have received it, should even exceed our sup 
plications for it when we were in pursuit of it. David, in the last of his begging psalms, 
had promised te praise God, Ps. exliy. 9, and here he performs his promise. 2. That 


the book of Psalms concludes with psalms of praise, all praise; for praise is the conelu — 


sion of the whole matter, it is that in which all the psalms centre; and it intimates that 
God’s people, towards the end of their life, should abound much in praise, and the 
rather, because at the end of their life they hope to remove to the world of everlasting 
praise, and the nearer they come to heaven the more they should accustom themselves 
to the work of heaven. This is one of those psalms which are composed alphabetically, 
as Ps, xxv. and xxxiv., &c., that it might be the easier committed to memory, and kept 
in mind. The Jewish writers justly extol this psalm as a star of the first magnitude in 
this bright constellation, and some of them have an extravagant saying concerning it, 
not much unlike some of the popish superstitions, that whosoever will sing this psalm 
constantly three times a day shall certainly be happy in the world to come. In this 
psalm, I. David engageth himself and others to praise God, ver. 1, 2, 4—7, J0O—12. 
II. He fastens upon those things that are proper matter for praise: God’s greatness, 
ver. 3; his goodness, ver. 8, 9; the proofs of both in the administration of his king- 
dom, ver. 13; the kingdom of providence, ver. 14—16; the kingdom of grace, 
ver. 17—20. And then he concludes with a resolution to continue praising God, ver. 21, 
with which resolution our hearts must be filled and fixed in singing this psalm, 


David’s Psalm of praise. 


WILL extol thee, my God, O king ; 
And I will bless thy name for ever and ever. 
2 Every day will I bless thee ; 
And I will praise thy name for ever and ever. 
8 Great zs the Lorp, and greatly to be praised ; 
And his greatness 7s unsearchable. 
4 One generation shall praise thy works to another, 
And shall declare thy mighty acts. 
5 I will speak of the glorious honour of thy majesty, 
And of thy wondrous works. 
6 And men shall speak of the might of thy terrible acts: 
And | will declare thy greatness. [goodness 
7 They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy grest 
And shall sing of thy righteousness. 
8 The Lorp és gracious, and full of compassion ; 
Slow to anger, and of great mercy. 
9 The Lorp zs good to all: 
And his tender mercies are over all his works. 


The entitling of this David’s psalm of praise, may intimate, not only that he 
was the penman of it, but that he took a particular pleasure in it, and sung it 
often; it was his companion wherever, he went. In this former part of the 

salm God’s glorious attributes are praised, as in the latter part of the psalm 
his kingdom and the administration of it. Observe. 


~“ 


exl. 10. The Chaldee explains the “fire” of “the fire of Gehenna,” 
but the addition is not required, the whole passage being hyper- 
bolical. Some interpret, “let them fall by fire.’ For “deep pits” 
we may substitute “nets,” but the meaning of the word is doubtful. 

exli. 4. For “let me not eat of their dainties,” the Syriac has, 
«“T will not take salt with them.’ The sense is much the same, 
at to share their hospitality. 

exli. 5. This verse may be translated, “Let the righteous smite 
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me, it shall be a kindness; and let him rebuke me, it shall be oil to 
my head; my head shall not refuse it, for still also my prayer is 
against their evil.” Interpreters differ much as to the true sense, 
and it seems impossible to give a decided explanation of every word. 
exli. 7. The Hebrew is, “Like one ploughing and b in 
the ground, our bones are scattered at the mouth of the grave;” 1 
as clods are broken and scattered when the soil is cultivated, so ar 
we broken and scattered. ‘ate 


PSALM CXIV. 


First. Who shall be employed in giving glory to God 

1. Whatever others do, the psalmist will himself be much in praising God. 
lo this good work he here excites himself, engageth himself, and hath his 
heart much enlarged init. What he doth, that he will do, having more and 
more satisfaction in it; it was his duty, it was his delight. Observe, Ist. How 
he expresseth the work itself; ‘ { will extol thee, and bless thy name,” ver, | 
that is, [ will speak well of thee, as thou hast made thyself known, and will 
therein express my own high thoughts of thee, and endeavour to raise the like 
in others. When we speak honourably of God, this is graciously interpreted 
and accepted as an extolling of him. Again, ver. 2, 1 will bless thee, L will 
praise thy name;” the repetition intimates the fervency of his affection to this 
work, the fixedness of his purpose to abound in it, and the frequency of his 
performances therein. Again, ver. 5, “I will speak of thine honour;” and 
ver. 6, “1 will declare thy greatness ;” he would give glory to God not only in 
his solemn devotions, but in his common conversation. If the heart be full of 
God, out of the abundance of that the mouth will speak with reverence to his 
praise upon all occasions. What subject of discourse can we find more noble 
more copious, more pleasant, useful, and unexceptionable, than the glory of 
God? 2nd. How he expresseth his resolution to persevere in it. Srst. He 
will be constant to this work; ‘‘ Every day will I bless thee.” Praising God 
must be our daily work. No day must pass, though never so busy a day, 
though never so sorrowful a day, without praising God; we ought to reckon it 
the most needful of our daily business, and the most delightful of our daily 
comforts. God is every day blessing us, doing well for us; there is therefore 
reason we should be every day blessing him, speaking well of him. Secondly. 
He will continue in it; I will bless thee for ever and ever, ver. 1; and again, 
ver. 2. ‘This intimates, lst. That he resolved to continue in this work to the 
end of his life, throughout his ever in this world. 2nd. That the psalms he 
penned should be made use of in praising God by the church to the end of time, 
2 Chr. xxix. 30. 3rd. That he hoped to be praising God to all eternity in the 
other world; they that make it their constant work on earth shall have it their 
everlasting bliss in heaven. 

2. He doubts not but others also would be forward to this work. Ist. They 
shall concur in it now, they shall join with me in it. When I declare thy great- 
ness men shall speak of it, ver. 6; they shall abundantly utter it, ver. 7, or pour 
it out, as the word is; they shall praise God with a gracious fluency, better than 
the most curious oratory. David's zeal would provoke many, and it has done 
so. 2nd. They shall keep it up when Lam gone, in an uninterrupted succes- 
sion; ver. 4, “ One generation shall praise thy works to another,” The genera- 
tion that is going off shall tell them to that which is rising up, shall tell them 
what they have seen in their days, and what they have heard from their fathers; 
they shalt fully and partioubatts declare thy mighty acts, Ps. Ixxviii. 3. And 
the generation that is rising up shall follow the example of that which is going 
off ; so that the death of God’s worshippers shall be no diminution of his wor- 
ship, for a new generation shall rise up in their room to carry on that good 
work, more or less, to the en. “€ time, when it shall be left to that world to do 
it in in which there is no succeseon of generations. 

Secondly. What we must give te God the glory of. 

1. Of his greatness and his great works. We must declare that “great is 
the Lord,” his presence infinite, his power irresistible, his brightness insupport- 
able, his majesty awful, his dominion boundless, and his sovereignty mcon- 
testable; and therefore there is no dispute but “great is the Lord, and” if 
great, then “greatly to be praised,” with all that is within us, to the utmost of 
our power, and with all the circumstances of solemnity imaginable. His great- 
ness indeed cannot be comprehended, for it is unsearchable; who can éonceive 
or express how great Godis? But then itis so much the more to be praised ; 
when we cannot by searching find the bottom, we must sit down at the brink 
and adore the depth, Rom. xi. 33. God is great, for, Ist. His majesty is glorious 
in the upper world, above the heavens, where he hath set his glory; and when 
we are declaring his greatness we must not fail to speak of the glorious honour 
of his majesty, the splendour of the glory of his majesty, ver. 5. How bright he 
shines in the upper world, so as to dazzle the eyes of angels themselves, and 
oblige them to cover their faces, as unable sto bear the lustre of it! 2nd. His 
works are wondrous in this lower world. The preservation, maintenance and 
government of all the creatures speak the Creator very great. hen, there~ 
fore, we declare his greatness, we must observe the unquestionable proofs of it 
and must “declare his mighty acts,” ver. 4; “speak of his wondrous works,’ 
ver. 5, “the might of his terrible acts,” ver.7. We must see God acting and 
working in all the affairs of this lower world; various instruments are used 
but in all events God is the supreme director; it is he that performeth ali 
things. Much of his power is seen in the prcratiens of his providence; they are 
mighty acts, such as cannot be paralleled by the strength of any creature; and 
much of his justice: they are terrible acts, awful to saints, dreadful to sinners. 
These we should take all occasions to speak of, and observe the finger of God, 
his hand, his arm, in all, that we may marvel. : 

2. Of his goodness. ‘This is his glory, Ha. xxxiii. 19; it is what he glories in 
Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7, and it is what we must give him the glory of; “The shalf 
abundantly utter the memory of thy great goodness,” ver. 7. God’s goodness is 

reat goodness, the treasures of it can never be exhausted; nay, they cau never 
fe lessened, for he ever will be as rich in meNy as he ever was. It is memo- 
rable goodness, it is what we ought always to lay before us, always to have in 
mind, and preserve the memorials of; fur it is worthy to be had in everlasting 
remembrance. And the memory we have, the remembrance we retain of God’s 
goodness, we should utter, we should abundantly utter, as those that are full 
of it, that are very full of it, and desire that others may be acquainted and 
affected with it. ut whenever we utter God’s great goodness, we must not 
forget at the same time to sing of his righteousness; for as he is gracious in 
rewarding those that serve him faithfully, so he is righteous in punishing those 
that rebel against him. [mpAEsiA and inflexible justice is as surely in God as 
inexhaustible goodness, and we must sing of both together, Rom, xi 22. ‘ 

Ist. There is a fountain of goodness in God’s nature; ver. 8, ‘The Lord is 

racious” to those that serve him, he is full of compassion to those that need 
ae slow to anger to those that have offended him, and of great mercy to all 
that seek him, and sue to him. He is ready to give, and ready to forgive; more 
ready than we are to ask, than we are to repent. ; : 

2nd. There are streams of goodness in all the dispensations of his providence, 
ver. 9. As he is good, so he doth good; he is good to all, to all his creatures 
from the highest angels to the meanest worm; to all but devils and damne 
sinners, that have shut themselves out from his goodness. “ His tender mercies 
are over all his works,” that is, First. All his works, all his creatures, receive 
the fruits of his merciful care and bounty ; it is extended to them all, he hateth 
vothing that he has made. Secondly. The works of his mercy outshine all his 
other works, and declare him more than any of them. In nothing will the 
glory of God be for ever so illustrious as in the vessels of mercy ordained to 
‘ory. To the Divine goodness will the everlasting hallelujahs of all the saints 


ve sung. 


10 All thy works shall praise thee, O Lorp ; 
And thy saints shall bless thee, 


11 They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, 
And talk of thy power; 
12 To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, 
And the glorious majesty of his kingdom. 
13 Thy kingdom ¢s an everlasting kingdom, 
And thy dominion erdureth throughout all generations, 
14 The Lorp upholdeth all that fall, 
And raiseth up all ¢hose that be bowed down 
15 The eyes of all wait upon thee ; 
And thou givest them their meat in due season 
16 ‘Thou openest thine hand, 
And satisfiest the desire of every living thing. 
17 The Lorp ¢s righteous in all his ways, 
And holy in all his works. 
18 The Lorp ¢s nigh unto all them that call upon him, 
To all that call upon him in truth. 
19 He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him: 
He also will hear their cry, and will save them 
20 The Lorp preserveth all them that love him; 
But all the wicked will he destroy. 
21 My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lorn: 
And let all flesh bless his holy name for ever and ever. 


The greatness and goodness of him who is optimus et maximus,—‘ the greatest 
and best’ of beings, were celebrated in the former part of the psalm; here, 
in these verses, we are taught to give him the glory of his kingdom, in the 
administration of which his greatness and goodness shine so clear! so very 
bright. Observe as before, 

First. From whom the tribute of praise is expected, ver. 10. All God's 
works shall praise him; they all minister to us matter for praise, and so praise 
him according to their capacity, even those that refuse to give him honour, 
he will get him honour upon. But his saints do bless him, not only as they 
have peculiar blessings from him which other creatures have not; but as they 
a hoinda him actively, while his other works praise him only objectively. ‘They 

less him, for they collect the rent and tribute of praise from the inferior 
creatures, and pay it into the treasury above. All God’s works do praise him, 
as the beautiful building praiseth the builder, or the well-drawn picture 
praiseth the painter; but his saints bless him as the children of prudeit, ten- 
der ahd rise up and call them blessed. Of all God’s works his saints, the 
Ah acon tk of his grace, the firstfruits of hiscreatures, have most reason to 

ess him. 

Secondly. For what this praise is to be given; “They shall speak of thy 
kingdom.” The kingdom of God among men is a thing to be often thought 
of, and often spoken of. As before he had magnified Gods greatness and good- 
ness in general, so here he magnifies them with application to his kingdom 
Consider then, 

1. The greatness of his kingdom. It is great indeed, for all the kings and 
kingdoms of the earth are under his control. To shew the greatness of God's 
kingdom, he observes, Ist. The pomp of it. Would we by faith look within 
the veil, we should see, and believing we sliould speak, of the glory of his 
kingdom, ver. 11; the glorious majesty of it, ver. 12. For he hath prepared 
his throne in the heavens, and it is high apd lifted ap, and surrounded with an 
innumerable company of angels. The court of Solomon and Ahasuerus were 
magnificent; but compared with the glorious majesty of God’s kingdom they 
were but as glowworms to the sun. The consideration of this should strike 
an awe npas us in all our approaches to God. 2nd. The power of it. When 
they speak of the glory of God’s kingdom, they must talk of his power; the 
extent of it, the ethcacy of it, his power by which he ean do any thing, and 
doth every thing he pleaseth, ver. 11. And, as a proof of it, let thein make 
known. his elect acts, ver. 12; that the sons of men may be invited to 
yield themselves his willing subjects, and so put themselves under the pro- 
tection of such a mighty potentate. 3rd. The perpetuity of it, ver. 13. The 
thrones of earthly princes totter, and the flowers of their crowns wither; 
monarchies come to anend. But, Lord, * Thy kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom.” God will govern the world to the end of time, when the Mediator, 
who is now intrusted with the administration of his kingdom, shall deliver it 
up to God, even the Father, that he may be all inall to eternity. His “dominion 
endureth throughout all generations,” for he himself is eternal, and his counsels 
unchangeable and uniform ; and Satan, who hath set up a kingdom in opposition 
to him, is conquered and in a chain. 

2. The goodness of his kingdom. His royal style and title is, “The Lord 
God, gracious and merciful ;” and his government answers his title. The good- 
ness of God appears in what he doth. 

Ist. For all the creatures in general, ver. 15,16. He “ provides food for all 
flesh,” and therein appears his everlasting mercy, Ps. cxxxvi. 25. All the 
creatures live upon God; and, as they had their being from him at first, so from 
him they have all the supports of their being, and on him they depend for the 
continuance of it. First. Phe eye of their expectation attends upon him; “The 
eyes of all wait on thee.” The inferior creatures indeed have not the know- 
ledge of God, nor are capable of it, and yet they are said to wait upon God; 
because they seek their food according to the instinct which the God of nature 
hath put into them; and _ sow not, neither do they reap, Mat. vi. 26. And, 
because they take what the God of nature hath provided for them, in the time 
and way that he hath appointed, and are content with it. Secondly. The hand 
of his bounty is stretched out unto them. ‘“ ‘Thou givest them their meat in due 
season ;” the meat proper for them, and in the proper time, when they need it ; 
so that none of the creatures ordinaril enrich for want of food, no, not in 
the winter. “Thou openest thy hand” freely and liberally, “ and satisfiest the 
desire of every living thing;” except some of the unreasonable children of 
nee that will be satisfied with nothing, but are still complaining, still crying, 
* Give, give.’ 

2nd. for the children of men in particular, whom he governs as reasonable 
creatures. 

First. He doth none of them any wrong; for, ver. 17, “ The Lord is right- 
eous in all his ways,” and not unrighteous in any of them, “ He is holy,” and 


exli, 8. The words, “leave not my soul destitute,” are more 
literally explained in the margin, ‘make not my soul bare,” i.e., do 
not expose me to death, or evil. F 

exlii. 2. For “complaint” we may read “meditation.” In this 
verse, and also in verse 1, the verbs are future in the Hebrew: “I 
will cry,” &e. vi 

exlii. 8, 4. Translate, ‘‘ When my spirit is overwhelmed within me 
(or discouraged), then thou kuowest my path; in the way wherein I 


walk they have hidden a snare for me.” 
may be translated as present: ‘I look,” &c. 


be translated “I have hidden myself with thee.” 


The verbs in the next verse 


exliii. 4. For “desolate” we must understand amazed, or con- 


founded. 


exliii. 8. ‘In the morning:”’ i.e., speedily. 
exliii. 9. The words rendered “I flee unto thee to hide me” may 
They are left out 
of the Syriac. 
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PSALM 


acts like himseit’, with a perfect rectitude, “in all his works,” In all the acts of 
government he is just, injurious to none; but administering justice to all. “The 
ways of the Lord are equal,” though ours are unequal. In giving laws, in 
deciding controversies, in recompensing services and punishing offences, he is 
incontestably just, and we are bound to own it. : 

Secondly. He doth all of them good, his own people in a special manner. 
ist. He supports those that are sinking, and it is his honour to help the weak ; 
ver. 14, “ He upholdeth all that fall,” in that though they fall they are not 
utterly cast down. Many of the children of men are brought very low by 
sickness, and other distresses, and seem ready to drop into the grave; and yet 
Providence wonderfully upholds them, raiseth them up, and saith, Return, 
Ps. xc. 3. If all had died that were dying, the world would have been very 
thin. Many of the children of God that Lae been ready to fall into sin, to 
fall into despair, have experienced his goodness in preventing their falls, or 
recovering them speedily by his graces and comforts; so that though they fell 
they were not utterly cast down, Ps. xxxvii. 4. If those that are bowed down 
by oppression and afHiction be raised up, it was God that raised them; and all 
those that are heavy laden under the burthen of sin, if they come to Christ 
by faith, he will ease them, he will raise them. 2nd. He is very ready to hear 
and answer the prayers of his people, ver. 18, 19. In this appears the grace of 
his kingdom, that his subjects have not only liberty of petitioning, | at a!l the 
encouragement that can be to petition. (1.) The grant is very rich; that God 
will be “nigh to all that call upon him,” he will be always within call of their 
prayers and they shall always find themselves within reach of his help. If 
“a neighbour that is near is better than a brother afar off,” Pr. xxvii. 10, much 
more a God thatis near. Nay, he will not only be nigh to them, that they may 
have the satisfaction of being heard, but he will fulfil their desires; they shall 
have what they ask, and find what they seek. It was said, ver. 16, that he 
“satisfies the desire of every living thing,’ much more will he “fulfil the desire 
of them that fear him ;” for ie that feeds his birds will not starve his babes. He 
“hears their call, and will save them ;”° that is hearing them to purpose, as he 
heard David, that is, saved him, from the horn of the unicorn, Ps. xxii. 21. 
(2.) The proviso is very reasonable; he will hear and help us, (ist.) If we fear 
him, if we worship and serve him with a hoty awe of him; for, otherwise, how 
can we expect that he should accept us? (2nd.) If we “ call upon him in truth,” 
for he desires that inthe inward part. We must be faithful to God, and sincere 
in our professions of dependence on him, and devotedness to him. In all devo- 
tions, inward impressions must be answerable to the outward expressions, else 
they are not performed in truth. (3rd.) He takes them under his special pro- 
tection that have a confidence and complacency in him; ver. 20,“ The Lord 
preserveth all them that love him,” they lie exposed in this world, but he by 
preserving them in their integrity will ettectually secure them, that no real evil 
shall befall them. 

Thirdly. If any are destroyed they may thank themselves. “ All the wicked 
he will destroy,’ but they have by their wickedness fitted themselves for 
destruction. This magnifies his goodness in the protection of the righteous 
that with their eyes they shall see the reward of the wicked, Ps. xci. 8. And 
God will by this means preserve his people, even by destroying the wicked that 
would do them a mischief. 

Lastly. The psalmist concludes, 1. With a resolution to give glory to God 
himself; ver. 21, “ My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord.” When we 
have said what we can in praising God, still there is more to be said, and there- 
fore we must not only begin our thanksgivings with this purpose, as he did, 
ver. 1, but conclude them with it, as he doth fete because we shall presently 
have occasion to begin again. As the end of one mercy is the beginning of 
another, so should the end of our thanksgiving be. While I have breath to 
draw, my mouth shall still speak God's praises. 2. With a call to others to do 
so too; “Let all tlesh,” all mauakind, ‘bless his holy name for ever and ever.” 
Su cf mankind shall ve v.cssing God for ever; itis pity but they should be 
all so. 
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This and all the rest of the psalms that follow begin and end with hallelujah, a word 
which puts much of God’s praise into a little compass; for in it we praise him by his 
name Jah, the contraction of Jehovah. In this excellent psalm of praise, I. The 
psalmist engaygeth himself to praise God, ver. 1, 2. Il. He engageth others to trust in 
him, which is one necessary ind acceptable way of praising him; and, 1. He shews 
why we should not trust in men, ver. 3,4; 2. Why we should trust in God, ver. 5; 
because of his power in the kingdom of nature, ver. 6; his dominion in the kingdom of 
providence, ver. 7; and his grace in the kingdem of the Messiah. ver. 8, 9, that ever- 
lasting kingdom, ver. 10, to which many of the Jewish writers refer this psalm, and to 
which therefore we should have an eye in the singing of it. 


RAISE ye the Lorn. 

Praise the Lorp, O my soul. 
2 While I live will I praise the Lorn: 

I will sing praises unto my God while I have any being. 
3 Put not your trust in princes, 

Nor in the son of man, in whom there ts no help. 
4 His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth : 

In that very day his thoughts perish. 


David is supposed to have penned this psalm; and he was himself a prince, 
a mighty prince, and as such it might be thought, 
_ First. That he should be exempted from the service of praising God; that 
it was enough for him to see that his priests and people did it, but that he 
needed not do it himself in his own person. Michal thought it a disparage- 
ment to him to dance before the ark, but he was so far from being of this 
mind that he will himself be first and foremost in the work, ver. 1, 2. He 
thinks his dignity is so far from excusing him from it, that it rather obliged 
him to lead in it, and that it was so far from lessening him, that it really 
magnified him; therefore he stirs up himself to it, and to make a business of 
it; “Praise the Lord, 0 my soul,” and resolves to abide by it; I will praise 
him with my heart, Ll will sing praises to him with my mouth. Herein I will 
have an eye to him as the Lord, infinitely blessed and glorious in himself, and 
as my God in covenant with me. Then praise is most pleasant when in 
praising God we have an eye to him as ours, whom we have an interest in 
and stand in relation to. This I will do constantly while I live, every day of 
my life, and to my life’s end; nay, I will do it while Liaya any being, for eg 
I have no being on earth I hope to have a being in heaven, a better being, to 
be doing it better. G 
great enjoyment and employment, while we have any being. 
time and powers be spent. 


exliii. 10. We may render the second clause, “let thy good spirit 
lead me in a level land,” i.e., a land without obstacles to progress. 

exliv. 2. For “my people” some copies read “peoples” or 
“nations.” (Compare Isa. xlv. 1.) The Masorites.say there are two 
other places where the Hebrew form here used should be plural, 
viz., 2 Sam, xxii. 44, Lam. iii. 14, 

exliv. 4. The word translated “vanity” really means “a breath,” 
and hence what is mutable. 
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That which is the great end of our being ought to be our \ 
In this must our 
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Secondly. It might be thought that he himself, having been so great a 
blessing to his country, should be adored according to the usage of the heathen 
nations, who deified their heroes; that they should all come and trust in_kis 
shadow, and make him their stay and stronghold. No, saith David, “ Put 
not your trust in princes,” ver. 3, not in me, not in any other; do not repose 
your confidence in them; do not raise your expectations from them. Be net 
too sure of their sincerity ; some have thought they know the better how to 
reign by knowing how to dissemble; be not too sure of their constancy and 
fidelity, it is possible they may both change their minds and break their words, 
But though we suppose them very wise and good, as David himself, yet we 
must not be too sure of their ability and continuance, for they are sons of 
Adam, weak and mortal. There is indeed a Son of Man in whom there is help, 
there is salvation, and who will not fail those that trust in him. But all other 
sons seta are like the man they are sprung of, who, being in honour, did 
not abide. 

1. We cannot be sure of their ability. Even the power of kings may be so 
straitened, cramped, and weakened, that they may not be in a capacity to do 
that for us which we expect; David himself owned, 2 Sam. iii. 39, “I am this 
day weak, though anointed king.” So that in the son of man oftentimes there 
is no help, no salvation; he is at a loss, at his wit’s end, as a man astonished, 
and then, though a mighty man, he cannot save, Jer. xiv. 9. 

2. We cannot be sure of their continuance. Suppose he has it in his power 
to help us while he lives, yet he may be suddenly taken off when we expect 
most from him; ver. 4, “ His breath goeth forth ;” so it doth every moment, and 
comes back again; but that is an intimation that it will shortly go for good 
and all, and then “he returneth to his earth.” It is his earth in respect of his 
original, as a man, the earth out of which he was taken, and to which, there- 
fore, he must return, according to the sentence, Gen. iii. 19. It is his, if he be 
a worldly man, in respect of choice, his earth which he hath chosen for his 

ortion, and on the things of which he hath set his affections; he shall go to 
es own place. Or, rather, it is his earth because of the property he has in it; 
and, though he has bad large possessions on earth, a grave is all that will 
remain to him. ‘ The earth God has given to the children of men,” and great 
striving there is about it, and asa mark of their authority men call their lands 
by their own names. But after a while there is no part of the earth will be 
their own, but that in which the dead body shall make its bed, and that shall 
be theirs while the earth remaineth. But when he returneth to his earth, 
“in that very day his thoughts perish;” all the projects and designs he had 
of kindness to us vanish and are gone, and he cannot take one step farther 
in them: all his purposes are cut off and buried with him, Job xvii. 11, And 
then what comes of our expectations from him? Princes are mortal as much 
as other men, and therefore we cannot have that assurance of help from them 
which we may have from that Potentate who hath immortality. “Cease from 
man, whose breath is in his nostrils,” and will not be there long. 


5 Happy és he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, 
Whose hope ¢s in the Lorp his God : 
6 Which made heaven, and earth, 
The sea, and all that therein zs : 
Which keepeth truth for ever: 
7 Which executeth judgment for the oppressed : 
Which giveth food to the hungry. 
The Lorp looseth the prisoners : 
8 The Lorp openeth the eyes of the blind: 
The Lorp raiseth them that are bowed down: 
The Lorp loyeth the righteous : 
9 The Lorp preserveth the strangers ; 
He relieveth the fatherless and widow: 
But the way of the wicked he turneth upside down. 
10 The Lorp shall reign for ever, 
Even thy God, O Zion, unto all generations. 
Praise ye the Lorp. 


The psalmist, having cautioned us not to trust in princes, because if we do 
we shall be miserably disappointed, here encourageth us to put our confidence 
in God, because if we do so, we shall be happily secured. “ Happy is he that 
hath the God of Jacob for his help,” that has an interest in his attributes and 
promises, and has them engaged for him, and “ whose hope is in the Lord his 
God.” Those shall have God for their help, 1. That take him for their God 
and serve and worship him accordingly. 2. That 
live a life of dependence upon him; that have good thoughts of him, and 
encourage themselves in him when all other supports fail. Every believer may 
look upon him as the God of Jacob, of the church in general, and therefore 
may expect relief from him in reference to public distresses, and as his God 
in particular, and therefore may depend upon him in all personal wants and 
straits. Wemust hope, Ist. In the providence of God for all the good things 
we need which relate to the life that now is. 2nd. In the grace of Christ for 
all the good things which relate to the life that is to come. ‘lo this especially 
the learned Dr. Hammond refers this and the following verses, looking upon 
the latter part of this psalm to have a most visible remarkable aspect upon the 
eternal Son of God in his incarnation. He quotes one of the rabbins, who 
saith of ver. 10, that it belongs to the days of the Messiah; and that it doth so 
he thinks will Bae by comparing ver. 7, 8, with the characters Christ gives 
of the Messias, Mat. xi. 5,6,“ ‘The blind receive their sight, the lame walk ;” 
and the closing words there, “ Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in me,” he thinks may very well be supposed to refer to ver. 5, ““ Happy is the 
man that hopes in the Lord his God,” and who is not offended in him. Let us 
bel ie of the mighty encouragements here given us to hope in the Lord 
our God. 

First. He is the maker of the world, and therefore has all power in him- 
self, and the command of the powers of all the creatures, which, being derived 
from him, depend upon him; ver. 6, “ He made heaven and earth, the sea, ane 
all that in them is,” and therefore his arm is not shortened that it cannot save. 
It is very applicable to Christ, by whom God made the world, and without 
whom was not any thing made that was made. It is a great support to faith 
that the Redeemer of the world is the same that was the Creator of it, an 
puerrsere has a good-will to it, a perfect knowledge of its case, and power to 
help it. 


Secondly. He is a God of inviolable fidelity. We may venture to take God’s 


exliv. 7. The Targum understands “great waters” to signify 
nations. Some explain it of enemies, and others of dangers, “Strange 
children,” or “ sons of the stranger,”’ are the heathen. 7 : 
exliv. 8. “ Right hand” here seems to denote an oath, which was 
taken with lifting up the right hand. - - : ‘ 4 
exliv. 12. “Corner stones” here are probably the carvea orna- 
mental pillars of a palace. en. 
exliv. 14, The first clause is variously explained by critics, “That 


have their hope in him, and 
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word, for he “keepeth truth for ever,” and therefore no word of his shall fall 
to the ground; it is true from the beginning, and therefore true to the end. 
Our Lord Jesus is the amen, the faithful witness, as well as the beginning, the 
author and principle of the creation of God, 2ev. iii. 14. The keeping of God’s 
truth for ever is committed to him, for all the promises are in him yea and 
amen. 


Thirdly. He is the patron of injured innocency; “ He pleadeth the cause of | 


the oppressed,” and (as we read it) he “executeth judgment” for them. He 
often doth it in his providence, righting those that suffer wrong, and clearing 
up their integrity; he will do it in the judgment of the great day. The 
Messiah came to rescue the children of men out of the hands of Satan, the 
great oppressor, and all judgment being committed to him, the executing of 
judgment upon persecutors is so amongst the rest, Jude 15. 

Fourthly. He is a bountiful benefactor to the necessitous; “ He giveth food 
to the hungry.” So God doth, in an ordinary way, for the answering of the 
cravings of nature; so he has done sometimes in an extraordinary way, as 
when ravens fed Elijah; so Christ did more than once, when he fed thousands 
miraculously with that which was intended but for one meal or two for his 
own family. This encourageth us to hope in him as the nourisher of our souls 
with the bread of life. 

Fifthly. He is the author of liberty to those that were bound; “The Lord 
looseth the prisoners.” He brought Israel out of the house of bondage in 
Egypt, and afterwards in Babylon. The miracles Christ wrought in making 
the dumb to speak and the deaf to hear, with that one word, Ephphatha,-— Be 
opened ;’ his cleansing of lepers, and so discharging them from their confine- 
ment, and his raising the dead out of their graves, may all be included in this 
one of loosing the prisoners; and we may take encouragement in those to hope 
in him for that spiritual liberty which he came to proclaim, J/sa. Ixi. 1, 2. 

Sixthly. He giveth sight to those that have been long deprived of it; “ The 
Lord can open the eyes of the blind;” and has often given to his afflicted people 
to see that comfort which before they were not aware of, Gen. xxi. 19, and the 
prophet’s servant, 2 Ain. vi. 17. But this has special reference to Christ, “for 
since the world began was it not heard that any man opened the eyes of one 
that was born blind,” till Christ did it, Jno. ix. 32, and thereby encouraged us 
to hope in him for spiritual illumination. 

Seventhly. He sets that straight that was crooked, and makes those easy 
that were pained and ready to sink; he “raiseth them that are bowed down,” 
by comforting and supporting them under their burthens, and in due time 
- removing their burthens. This was literally performed by Christ when he 

made a poor woman straight, that had been bowed together, and could in no 
wise lift up herself, Zu. xiii. 12; and he still doth it by his grace, giving rest to 
them that were weary and heavy laden, and raising up with his comforts those 
that were humbled and cast down by convictions. 

Eighthly. He has aconstant kindness for all good people; ‘‘ The Lord loveth 
the righteous,” and they may with the more confidence depend upon his power 
when they are sure of his good-will. Our Lord Jesus showed his love to the 
righteous by fulfilling all righteousness, 

Ninthl : He has a tender concern for those that stand in special need of his 
eare; ‘he Lord preserveth the strangers.” It ought not to pass without 
remark, that the name Jehovah is repeated here five times in five lines, to 
intimate that it is an almighty power, that of Jehovah, that is engaged and 
exerted for the relief of the oppressed, and that it as much the glory of God 
to suecour them that are in misery as it is to ride on the heavens by his name 

ah, Ps. ixviii. 4. 1. Strangers are exposed, and are commonly destitute of 
friends, but tne Lord preserveth them, that they be not run down and ruined. 
Many a poor stranger has found the benefit of the Divine protection, and been 
kept alive by it. 2. Widows and fatherless children that have lost the head 
of the family who took care of the affairs of it, often fall into the hands of 
those that make prey of them, that will not do them right; nay, that will do 
them wrong, but the tori relieveth them and raiseth up friends for them: see 
Ev. xxii. 22, 23. Our Lord Jesus came into the world to help the helpless, to 
receive Gentiles, strangers, into his kingdom, and with him poor sinners that 
are as fatherless may find mercy, Hos. xiv. 3. ‘ 

‘Tenthly. He will appear for the destruction of all those that- oppose his 
kingdom and oppress the faithful subjects of it; “The way of the wicked he 
turneth upside down ;” and therefore let us hope in him, and not be afraid of 
the fury of the oppressor, as though he were ready to destroy. It is the 
glory of the Messiah that he will subvert all the counsels of hell and earth 
that militate against his church, so that having him for us we need not fear 
anything that can be done against us. 

leventhly. His kingdom shall continue through all the revolutions of time 
to the utmost ages of eternity, ver. 10. Let this encourage us to trust in God 
at all times, that “the Lord shall reign for ever,” in spite of all the malignity 
af darkness, “even thy God, O Zion, unto all generations.” Christ is set king 
on the holy hill of Zion, and his kingdom shall continue in an endless glory. 
It cannot le destroyed by an invader, it shall not be left to a successor, either 
+o a succeeding monarch, or asucceeding monarchy, but it shall stand for ever. 
It is matter of unspeakable comfort, that the Lord reigns as Zion’s God, as 
Zion’s king, that the Messiah is head over all things to the church, and will 
be so while the world stands. 
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This is another psalm of praise. Some think it was penned after the return of the Jews 
from their captivity; but it is so much of a piece with Ps. cxlv., that I rather think it 
was penned by David; and what is said, ver. 2, 13, may well enough be applied to the 
first building and fortifying of Jerusalem in his time, and the gathering in of those that 
had been outcasts in Saul’s time. The Septuagint divide it into two; and we may 
divide it into the first and second part, but both of the same import. I. We are called 


or 


upon to praise God, ver. 1, 7, 12, II. We are furnished with matter for praise, for God | 


is to be glorified, 1. As the God of nature, and so he is very great, ver. 4, 5, 8,9, 15—18. 
2. As the God of grace, comforting his people, ver. 3, 6, 10, 11; 3. As the God of 
Israel, Jerusalem, and Zion, settling their civil state, ver. 2, 13, 14; and especially 
settling religion among them, ver. 19, 20. 
to ourselves, both as to personal and national mercies, were it but as easy to do it with 
suitable affections. 


RAISE ye the Lorn : 
For it is good to sing praises unto our God ; 
For i¢ is pleasant ; and praise is comely. 
2 ‘he Lorp doth build up Jerusalem : 
He gathereth together the outcasts of Israel. 
8 He healeth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their wounds. 


our cattle may be in calf,” “Our princes are set up,” &c. The 
ancient versions also differ much throughout verses 12—14, which the 
Greek and Syriac understand of the sinful people mentioned in verse 
11, changing the pronouns from “our,” the second person, into 
“their,” the third person plural. 

exlv. 1. This is alphabetical in the Hebrew, but no verse 
represents the letter N, which should follow verse 13, where the 
Greek adds, “The Lord is faithful in bis words, and holy in all his 


It is easy in singing this psalm to apply it | 


; 


4 He telleth tie number of tne stars; 

He calleth them all by ¢heér names. 

Great zs our Lord, and of great power : 

His understanding /s infinite. 

6 The Lorp lifteth up the meek : 

He casteth the wicked down to the ground. 
Sing unto the Lorp with thanksgiving ; 

Sing praise upon the harp unto our God: 

Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 

Who prepareth rain for the earth, 

Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 
He giveth to the beast his food, 

And to the young ravens which cry. 

He delighteth not in the strength of the horse: 
He taketh not pleasure in the legs of a man. 
The Lorp taketh pleasure in them that fear him, 
In those that hope in his mercy. 


Here, First. The duty of praise is recommended to us. It is not without 
reason that we are thus called to it again and again; “ Praise ye the Lora.” 
ver. 1; and again ver. 7, “Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving, sing praise npon 
the harp to our God.” Let all your praises be directed to him, and centre in 
him, for it is good to do it; it is our duty, and therefore good in itself; it is 
our interest, and therefore good for us; it is acceptable to our Creator, and it 
answers the end of our creation. The law for it is holy, just, and good, the 
pe of it will turn to a good account. It is good, for, 1. It is pleasant. 

oly joy and delight is required as the principle of it, and that is pleasant to 
us as men; giving giory to God is the design and business of it, and that is 
pleasant to us as saints that are devoted to his honour. Praising God is work 
that is its own wages; it is heaven upon earth; it is what we should be in as 
in our element. 2. It is comely. It is that which becomes us as reasonable 
creatures, much more as people in covenant with God. In giving honour to 
God, we really do ourselves a great deal of honour. 

Secondly. God is recommended to us as the proper object of our most exalted 
and enlarged praises, upon several accounts. 

1, ‘The care he takes of his chosen people, ver. 2. Is Jerusalem to be raised 
out of small beginnings? Is it to be recovered out of its ruins? In both 
cases, ‘‘the Lord builds up Jerusalem.” The gospel church, the Jerusalem that 
is from above, is of his building; he framed the model of it in his own counsels ; 
he founded it by the preaching of his Gospel; he adds to it daily such as shall 
be saved, and so inecreaseth it. He will build it up unto perfection, build it 
up as high as heaven. Are any of his people outcasts? Have they made 
themselves so by their own folly? He gathers them by giving them repent- 
ance, and bringing them again into the communion of saints. Cis they been 
forced out by war, famine, or persecution? He opens a door for their return; 
many that were missing, and thought to be lost, are brought back, and they 
that were scattered in the cloudy and dark day are gathered together again. 

2. The comforts he has laid up for true penitents, ver. 3. They are broken 
in heart, and wounded, humbled, and troubled for sin, inwardly pained at the 
remembrance of it, as a man is that is sorely wounded. ‘i‘heir very hearts are 
not only pricked, but rent under the sense of dishonour they have done to 
God and the injury they have done to themselves by sin. ‘Those God heals 
with the consolations of his Spirit; he speaks peace to them, assures them 
that their sins are pardoned, and that he is reconciled to them, and so makes 
them easy, pours the balm of Gilead into the bleeding wounds, and then binds 
them up, and makes them to rejoice. They that have had experience of this 
need not be called upon to praise the Lord, for when he brought them out of 
the horrible pit, and set their feet upon a rock, he put a new song into their 
mouths, Ps. xl. 2,3. And for this let others praise him also. 

3. The sovereign dominion he has over the lights of heaven, ver. 4,5. The 
stars are innumerable, many of them being searce discernible with the naked 
eye, and yet he counts them, and knows the exact number of them, for they are 
all the work of his hands, and the instruments of his providence; their bulk and 

ower is very great, but “he calleth them all by their names,” which speaks 
his dominion over them, and the command he has them at, to make what use 
of them he pleaseth. They are his servants, his soldiers; he musters them, he 
marshals them, they come and go at his bidding, and all their motions are 
under his direction, He mentions this as one instance of many to shew that 
“vreat is our Lord, and of great power,” he can do what he pleaseth, and of 
his understanding there is no computation, so that he can contrive every thing 
for the best. Man’s knowledge is soon drained, and you have his utmost length, 
hitherto his wisdom can reach, and no farther; but God’s knowledge is a 
depth that. can never. be fathomed. 

4. The pleasure he takes in humbling the proud, and exalting them of low 
degree; ver. 6, “ The Lord lifteth up the meek,” that abase themselves before 
him, and whom men trample on; but the wicked, that carry it insolently 
towards God, and scornfully towards all mankind, that lift up themselves in 
yride and folly, he casteth them down to the ground, sometimes by very 
fumbling rovidences in this world, however, in the day when their faces 
shall be filled with everlasting shame. God proves himself to be God by 
looking on the proud and abasing them, Job xl. 12. 

5. The provision he makes for the inferior creatures. Though he is so great 
as to command the stars, he is so good as not to forget even the fowls, 
ver. 8,9. Observe in what method he teeds man and beast. Ist. “ He covereth 
the heaven with clouds,” which darken the air, and intercept the beams of the 
sun, and yet in them he 2 RFA that rain for the earth” which is neces- 
sary to its fruitfulness. Clouds look melancholy, and yet without them we 
could have no rain, and consequently no fruit. Thus afflictions for the present 
look black, and dark, and unpleasant, and we are in heaviness because of them, 
as sometimes when the sky is overcast it makes us dull. But they are neces- 
sary, for from these clouds of affliction come those showers that make the 
harvest to “yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness,” Heb. xii. 11, which 
should help to reconcile us to them, Observe the necessary dependence which 
the earth has upen the heavens, which direct us on earth to depend on God 
in heaven. All the rain with which the earth is watered is of God’s preparing. 
2nd. By the rain which distils on the earth he “makes grass to grow upon the 
mountains,” even the high mountains, which man neither takes care of nor 
reaps the benetit of. The mountains that are not watered by the springs and 
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works.” The same addition occurs in nearly all the ancient versions, 
but it so closely resembles verse 17 that it is doubtful whether it is 
genuine. 

exly. 15. For “their meat in due season,’ the Hebrew has 
“their meat in its time,” and the Syriac “in their time.” 

exlvi. 1. The Syriac version omits the opening words, “ Praise ye 
the Lord,” and prefixes this title : “ Spoken by Haggai and Zechariah, 
the prophets, who went up with the captivity from Babylon, con- 
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‘vers, as the valleys are, yel are watered so as that they are not barren. 
gi. ‘This grass he gives to the beast for his food, the beasts of the mountains 
that run wild, which man makes no provision for. And even the young ravens 
that, being forsaken by their old ones, cry, that ery he hears, and finds out ways 
to feed them, so that they are kept from perishing in the nest. | 

6. ‘he complacency he takes in his people, ver. 10, 11. In times when great 
things are adoing, and there are great expectations of the success of them, it 
concerns us to know (since the issue proceedeth from the Lord) who they are, 
and what that is which God will delight to honour and crown with victory. 
It is not the strength of armies, but the strength of grace, that God is pleased 
to own. Ist. Notthe strength of armies. Not in the cavalry, ‘‘for he delighteth 
not in the strength of the horse,” the war-horse, noted for his courage, 
Job xxxix. 19, &c.; nor in the infantry, for “he taketh no plessisd in the legs 
of a man;” he doth not mean the swiftness of them for flight, to quit the field, 
but the steadiness of them, for charging, to stand the ground. If one king 
waking war with another king, goes to God to pray for success, it will not 
avail him to plead, Lord, I have a gallant army, the horse and foot in good 
order, it is pity they should suffer any disgrace, for that is no good argument 
with God, Ps. xx. 7. _Jehoshaphat’s was much better, “Lord, we have no 
night,” 2 Chr. xx. 12. But, 2nd. God is pleased to own the strength of grace. 
a serious and suitable regard to God is that which “is in the sight of God of 
yreat price” in such a case. ‘‘ The Lord” accepts of and “takes pleasure in 
those that fear him, and that hep in his mercy.” Observe, First. A holy fear 
of God and hope in God, not only may consist, but must concur. In the same 
heart, at the same time, there must be both a reverence of his majesty, and 
a complacency in his goodness; both a believing dread of his wrath, and a 
believing expectation of his favour. Not that we must hang in suspense 
between hope and fear, but must act under the gracious influences of hope 
and fear. Our fear must save our hope from swelling into presumption, and 
our hope must save our fear from sinking into despair ; thus must we take our 
work before us. Secondly. We must hope in God’s mercy, his general mercy, 
even then when we cannot find a particular promise to stay ourselves upon. 
An humble confidence in the goodness of God’s nature is very pleasing to him, 
as that which turns to the glory of that attribute of his which he most glories 
in. Even aman of honour loves to be trusted. 


12 Praise the Lorp, O Jerusalem ; 
Praise thy God, O Zion. 


ZION. 


For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates, 

He hath blessed thy children within thee. 

He maketh peace iv thy borders, 

dnd filleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 

5 Ile sendeth forth his commandment wpox earth ; 
His word runneth very swiftly. 

He giveth snow like wool: 

He seattereth the hoarfrost like 
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GATE AT JERUSALEM.—vVer. 13. ! 


CXLVII. 


17 He casteth forth his ice like morsels : 

Who can stand before his cold ? 

He sendeth out his word, and melteth them: 

He causeth his wind to blow, avd the waters flow. 

He sheweth his word unto Jacob, 

His statutes and his judgments unto Israel. 

He hath not dealt so with any nation : 

And as for his judgments, they have not known them. 
Praise ye the Lorn. 
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Jerusalem and Zion, the holy city, the holy hill, are here called upon to prais: 
God, ver. 12; for where Geant praise be offered up to God, pat tore at pes 
his altar is? Where may we expect that glor coell ta given to him but in the 
beauty of holiness? Let the inhabitants of Jerusalem praise the Lord in their 
own houses; let the priests and Levyites that attend in Zion, the city of their 
solemnities, in a special manner praise the Lord. They have more cause to do 
it than others, and they lie under greater obligations to do it than others; 
it is their business,—it is their profession. i eS thy God, O Zion;” he is 
thine, and therefore thou art bound to praise him. His being thine includes 
all happiness, so that thou canst never want matter for praise, Jerusalem and 
Zion must praise God, ‘ 

First. For the prosperity and flourishing estate of their civil interests, 
ver. 13,14. 1. For their common safety. They had gates, and kept their gates 
barred in times of danger; but that would not have been an effectual security 
to them if God had not strengthened the bars of their gates, and fortified their 
fortifications. The most probable means we can devise for our own preserva- 
tion, will not answer the end, unless God give his blessing with them; we must 
therefore in the careful and diligent use of those means, depend upon him for 
that blessing, and attribute the undisturbed repose of our land more to the 
wall of fire than to the wall of water round about us, Zec. ii. 5. 2. For the 
increase of their people. This strengthens the bars of the gates as much as 
any thing; “ He hath blessed thy children within thee,” with that first and great 
blessing, “ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the land.” It is a comfort 
to parents to see their children blessed of the Lord, Jsa. lxi. 9; and a comfort 
to the generation that is going off to see the rising generation numerous and 
hopeful; for which blessing God must be blessed. 3. For the publie tran- 
quillity, that they were delivered from the terrors and desolations of war; ‘He 
maketh peace in thy borders,” by putting an end to the wars that were, and 
preventing the wars that were threatened and feared. He makes peace within 
thy borders, that is, in all parts of the country, by composing differences among 
neighbours, that there may be no intestine broils and animosities, and upon thy 
borders, that they may not be attacked by invasions from abroad. If there be 
trouble any where, it is in the borders, the marches of a country; the frontier 
towns lie most exposed, so that if there be peace in the borders there is a 
universal peace, a mercy we can never be enough thankful for. 4. For great 
plenty, the common effect of peace; “He filleth thee with the finest of the 
wheat,”—wheat, the most valuable grain, the fat, the finest of that; and a ful- 
ness thereof, what would they more? Canaan abounded with the best wheat, 
Deu. xxxii. 14, and exported it to the countries abroad, as appears #ze, xxvii. 17. 
The land of Israel was not enriched with precious stones, or spices, but with 
the finest of the wheat, with bread that strengthens man’s heart, and that 
made it the glory of all lands; and for that God was praised in Zion. 

Secondly. For the wonderful instances of his power in the weather, particu- 
larly the winter weather. He that protects Zion and Jerusalem is that God 
of power from whom all the powers of nature are derived, and on whom they 
depend, and who praducesh all the changes of the seasons, which, if they were 
not common, would astonish us. 

1. In general, whatever alterations there are-in this lower world (and it is 
that world that is subject to continual changes) they are produced by the will 
and power and providence of God; ver. 15, “He sendeth forth his command- 
ment upon earth,” as one that has an incontestable authority to give orders, 
and innumerable attendants ready to carry his orders, and put them in execu- 
tion. As the world was at first made, so it, is still upheld and governed by a 
word of almighty power; God speaks, and it is done, for all are his servants. 
That word takes effect not only surely but speedily, “his word runneth ve 
swiftly,” for nothing can oppose or retard it. As the lightning which passet 
through the air in an instant, such is the word of God's providence, and such 
the word of his grace, when it is sent forth with commission, Lu, xvii. 24. 
Angels that carry his word, and fulfil it, fly swifdly, Dan. ix. 21, 

2. In particular, frosts and thaws are buth of them wonderful changes, and in 
both we must acknowledge the word of his power. 

Ist. Frosts are from God; with him are ‘the treasures of the snow and the 
hail,” Job xxxviii. 22, 23, and out of these treasures he draws as he pleaseth. 
First. “He giveth snow like wool.” It is compared to wool for its whiteness, 
Isa. i. 18, and its softness; it falls ome and makes no more noise than the 
fall of a lock of wool; it covers the earth, 
wool, and so promotes its fruitfulness. See how God can work by contraries, 
and bring meat out of the eater, can warm the earth with cold snow. Secondly. 
“He seattereth the hoar frost,” which is dew congealed, as the snow and hail 
are rain congealed. This looks like ashes scattered upon the grass, and is some- 
times prejudicial to the Bunga of the earth, and blasts them as if it were hot 
ashes, Ps. |xxviii. 47. ara: “He casteth forth his ice like morsels,” which 
may be understood either of large hailstones, which are as ice in the air, or of 
the ice which covers the face of the waters, and when it is broken, though 
naturally it was as drops of drink, is now as morsels of meat, or crusts of 
bread. And, Fourthly. When we see the frost, and snow, and ice we feel it 
in the air; “ Who can stand before his cold?” ‘The beasts cannot; they retire 
into dens, Job xxxvii. 8; they are easily conquered then, 2 Sam. xxiii, 20. Men 
cannot, but are forced to take shelter of fires or furs, or both; and all little 
enough where and when the cold is in extremity. We see not the causes when 
we feel the effects; and therefore we must call it his cold; it is of his sending, 
and therefore we must bear it patiently, and be thankful for warm houses, and 
clothes, and beds, to relieve us against the rigour of the season ; and must give 
him the glory of his wisdom and sovereignty, his power and faithfulness, 
which eDpoar in the winter weather, which shall not cease any more than 
summer, (Gren. viii. 22. And let us also infer from it, if we cannot stand before 
the cold of his frosts, how can we stand before the heat of his wrath? 

2nd, Thaws are from God. hen he pleaseth, ver. 18, ‘‘ He sendeth out his 
word and melteth them.” The frost, the snow, the ice, they are all dissolved 
presently, in order to which “‘ He causeth the wind, the south wind, to blow,” 
and the waters which were frozen flow again as they did before. We are soon 
sensible of the change, but we see not the causes of it, but must resolve it into 
the will of the First Cause. And in it we must take notice not only of the 


and keeps it warm like a fleece uf ~ 


cerning the ministry of the priests to be executed in the morning. 
Also, Supplication and praise, with theological truth.’ The Greek 
version also ascribes the psalm to Haggai and Zechariah. 

exlvi. 4. The word here translated “his breath” is in the Hebrew 
“his spirit.” 

exlvi. 9. For “turneth upside down” better render “turneth 
aside,” é.e., thwarts them in their evil courses. 

exlvii. 1. The Syriac and Greek ascribe this psalm to Haggai and 
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Zechariah. It is by no means unlikely, especially in view of verse 2, © 
that it was written after the return from the captivity of Babylon. — 
The Greek prefixes to this psalm the “Hallelujah” (Praise ye the 
Lord), with which the Hebrew text concludes Psa. cxlvi. 1 sf 
exlvii. 2, ‘“‘ Outcasts ” are here fugitives or exiles. acts 
cxlvii. 8. To this verse the Greek adds “‘and herb for the service 
of men.” (See Psa. civ. 14.) is 
exlvii. 10, This verse is variously explained. The Chaldee — 
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power of God, that he can so suddenly, so insensibly, make such a great and 
universal alteration in the temper of the air, and the face of the earth. What 
cannot he do that doth this every winter, perhaps often every winter? But 
also of the goodness of God: hard weather doth not alw ays continue; it would 
be sad if it should. He doth not contend for ev er, but reneweth the face 
of the earth. As he remembered Noah, and released him, Gen, viii. 1, so he 
remembers the earth, and his covenant with the earth, Cant. ii. 11,12. This 
thawing word may represent the Gospel of Christ, and this thawing wind the 
Spirit, of Christ—for the Spirit is compared to the wind, Jno. iii. 8; both are 
sent for the melting of frozen souls. loses ine grace, like the thaw, softens 
the heart that was hard,—moistens it, and melts it into tears of repentance e. 
It warms good affections, and makes them to flow, which before were chilled, 
and stopped up. "he change which the thaw makes is universal, and yet 
gradual; it is very evident, and yet how it is done is unaccountable: such is the 
change wrought in the conversion of a sou! when God’s word and Spirit are 
sent to melt it, and restore it to itself. 

Thirdly. For his distinguishing favour to Israel, in giving them his word and 
ordinances, a much more valuable blessing than their peace and plenty, ver. 14 
as much as the soul is more excellent than the body. Jacob and Israel had 
God's statutes and judgments among them; they were under his peculiar 
government,—the municipal laws of their nation were of his framing and 
enacting ; their constitution a theocracy ; they had the benefit of Divine reve- 
aHOn, > Ehe great things of God's law were written to them; they had a 

riesthood of Divine inetitution for all things pertaining to God, ‘and prophets 

or all erepordinary occasions. No people but they went upon sure grounds 
in their religion ow this was, 1. A preventing mere They did not find 
out God’s statutes and judgments of themselves, but od shewed his word 
unto Jacob, and by that word he made known to them his statutes and judg- 
ments, It is a great mercy to any people to have the word of God among them, 
for faith comes by hearing and reading that word, that faith without which 
it is impossible to please God. 2. A distinguishin mercy, and upon that 
account the more obliging. “ He hath not dealt so with ever y nation,” snot with 
any nation, and “as for his judgments, they haye not known them,” nor are 
like to know them till the Messias comes, and takes down the partition wall 
between Jew and peas that the Gospel may be preached to every creature. 
Other nations had plenty of outward good things; some nations were very 
rich, others had perppous powerful princes, and polite literature, but_none 
were blessed with God’s statutes and aneements. as Israel was. Let Israel 
therefore praise the Lord in the observation of these statutes: “Lord, how is 
it that thou wilt manifest thyself to us, and not to the world? Even so, Father, 
because it seemed good in thine eyes.” 


PSALM CXLVIII. 


This psalm is a most solemn and earnest call to all the creatures, according to their 
capacity, to praise their Creator, and to shew forth his eternal power and godhead, the 
invisible things of which are manifested in the things that are seen; and thereby the 
psalmist designs to express his great affection to the duty of praise. He is highly 
satisfied that God is praised, is very desirous that he may be more praised, and there- 
fore doth all he can to engage all about him in this pleasant work, yea, and all that 
shall come after him, whose hearts must be very dead and cold, if they be not raised 
and enlarged in praising God by the lofty flights of divine poetry which we find in this 
psalm. I, He calls upon the higher house, the creatures that are placed in the upper 
world, to praise the Lord, both those that are intellectual beings, and are capable of 
doing ‘it actively, ver. 1, 2; and those tnat are not, and are therefore capable of doing it 
only objectively, ver. 3-6. II. He calls upon the lower house, the creatures of this 
lower world, both those that can only minister matter of praise, ver. 7—10, and those 
that being endued with reason are capable of offering up this sacrifice, ver. 11—13, 
especially his own people, who have more cause to do it, and are more concerned to do 
it, than any other, ver. 14. 


RAISE ye the Lorn. 
Praise ye the Lorp from the heavens: 
Praise. him in the heights. 
2 Praise ye him, all his angels: 
Praise ye him, all his hosts. 
3 Praise ye sia sun and moon: 
Praise him, all ye stars of light. 
4 Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, 
And ye waters that de above the heavens. 
5 Let them praise the name of the Lorn: 
For he commanded, and they were created. 
6 He hath also stablished them for ever and ever: 
He hath made a decree which shall not pass. 


We, in this dark and depressed world, know but little of the world of light 
and exaltation, and, conversing within harrow confines, can scarce admit any 
tolerable conceptions 4 of the vast Fomine, above. But this we know, 

First. That* there is above us a world of blessed angels, b whom God is 

raised, an innumerable company of them. Thousand thousands tinister unto 
om and ten thousand times ten thousand stand before him. And it is his glor 
that he hath such attendants, but much more his glory that he neither needet 
them, nor is, nor can be, any way benefited by them. To that bright and happy 


_ world the psalmist hath an eye here, ver. 1,2. In general, to the heavens, to 


the heights; the heavens are the heights, and therefore we must lift up our 
souls above the world unto God in the heavens; and on things above we must 
set our affections. It is his desire that God may ’he praised from the heavens, 
that from thence a praising frame may be transmitted to this world in which we 
live, that from the inhabitants of that world we may learn this blessed work. 
It is his delight to think that God is come in the heights; that while we are 
so cold, iad low, and flat in preising od, there are those above that are doing 
it in a better manner, and that while we are so often interrupted in this work, 
they rest not day nor night from it. In particular, he had an eye to God's 
angels, to his hosts, and calls upon them to praise God. That God's angels are 
his hosts is plain enough; as soon as they were made. they were listed, armed, 
and disciplined; he employs them in fighting his battles, and they keep ranks, 
and know their piace, and observe the word of command as his hosts. But what 
is the meaning of the psalmist’s calling upon them, and exciting them to praise 
God, is not so easy to account for. I will not say they do not eed i epeaure 
iT Ia elt el 2 et et hone eet aad asec nd that to the principalities and powers is known by the church the mani- 


for it, “He delighteth not in the strength of those who ride upon 
Liorses, he taketh not pleasure in the legs of men who run.” It may 
refer to horsemen and footmen, or to rich and poor, and their different 
resources in time of danger. Human advantages are of no account 
with who looks to character. 

ona} 12. The Syriac and Greck here begin a new psalm, to 
which each prefixes a title. In ihe piahyot and Chaldee the arrange- 
ment is as jn our version. ; 
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fold wisdom of God, Eph. iii. 10; but T will say, they do not need it, fur they 
are continually pri aising God, and there is no deficiency at all in their perfurm- 
ances ; and therefore when in singing this psalm we call upon the angels to 
praise God, as we did, Ps. ciii. 20, we mean, that we desire God may be praised 
by the ablest hands, and in the best manner; that we are sure it is fit he should 
be so; that we are pleased to think he is so; and that we have a spiritual com- 
munion with those that dwell in his house above, and are still praising him; and 
that we are come by faith, and hope, and holy love, to the innumerable company 
of angels, Heb. xii, 22. 

Secondly. ‘That there is above us not only an assembly of blessed spirits, but 
a system of vast bodies too, and those bright ones, in which God is praised; that 
is, which may give us occasion (as far as we know any thing of them) to give 
to God the glory not only of their being, but of their beneficence to mankind, 

LeenT, 

What these creatures are that thus shew us the way in praising God, and 
Sect we look up and consider the heavens, furnish us with matter for his 
praises. Ist. There is the sun, moon, and stars, which continually either day 
or night, present themselves to our view, as looking-glasses in which we may 
see a faint shadow (for so I must call it, not a resemblance) of the glory of him 
that is the Father of lights, ver. 3. The greater lights, the sun and moon, are 
not too great, too bright to praise him; and the praises of the lesser lights, the 
stars, shall not be slighted. Idolaters made the sun, moon, and stars their 
gods, and praised them, worshipping and serving the creature, because it is 
seen, more than the Creator, because he is not seen; but we who worship the 
true "God, only make them our fellow-worshippers, and call upon them to praise 
him with us, nay, as Levites, to attend us, who, as priests, offer this spiritual 
sacrifice. 2nd, There is the heaven of heavens above the sun and stars, the 
seat of the blessed; from the vastness and brightne ss of these unknown orbs, 
abundance of glory redounds to God, for “the heaven of heavens are the 
Lord’s,” Ps. exy. 16, and yet they cannot contain him, 1 Ain. viii. 27, The 
lear; ned Dr. Hammond th rstands here by the heaven of heavens, the upper 
regions of the air, or, all the regions of it; as Ps. Ixviii. 33, we read of the 
eaven of heavens, whence “ God sends forth *his voic e, and that a mighty voice,” 
meaning the thunder. 3rd. There are the waters that be above the heavens; 
that is, the clouds that hang above, i in the air, where they are reserved against 
the day of battle and war, Job xxxyiii. 23. We have reason to praise God, not 
only that these waters do not drown the earth, but that. they do water it, and 
make it fruitful. The Chaldee paraphrase reads it, ‘Praise him ye heavens 
of heavens, and ye waters that depend on the word of Him which is above the 
heavens;’ for the key of the clouds is one of the keys which God hath i in his 
hand, wherewith “he opens and none can shut, he shuts and none can open.” 

2. Upon what account we are to give God the glory of them, © Let them 
praise the name of the Lord;” that is, let us praise the name of the Lord for 
them, and observe what constant and fresh matter for praise may be fetched 
from them. Ist. Because he made them, gave them their powers, and assigned 
them their places. He commanded them (as big as they are) out of nothing, 
and they were created at a word’s speaking. God created, and therefore may 
command ; for he commanded, and so created; his authority must always be 
acknowledged and acquiesced in, because he onee spake with such authority. 
2nd. Because he still upholds and } preserves them in their beings and posts, their 
power and motions ; ver. 6, “ He hath established them for ever and ever ;” that 
1s, to the end of time, a short ever, but it is their ever; they shall last as long 
as there is occasion for them. “He hath made a decree,” the law of creation, 
“which shall not pass;” it was enacted by the wisdom “of God, and therefore 
need not be altered, by his sovereignty and inviolable fidelity, and therefore 
cannot be altered. All the creatur es that praised God at first tor their creation 
must praise him still for their continuance. And wa uave y==un to praise him, 
that they are kept within the bounds of a decree; fu- to that itis ow ing that 
the waters above the heavens have not a second time di owned the earth. 


7 Praise the Lorp from the earth, 
Ye dragons, and ali deeps: 
8 Fire, and hail; snow, and vapours ; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word ; 
9 Mountains, and all hills ; 
Fruitful trees, and all cedars : : 
10 Beasts, and all cattle ; 
Creeping things, and flying fowl ; 
11 Kings of the earth, and all people, 
Princes, and all judges of the earth- 
12 Both young men, and maidens ; 
Old men, and children: 
13. Let them praise the name of the Lorp; 
For his name alone is excellent ; 
His glory is above the earth and heaven 
14 He also exalteth the horn of his people, 
The praise of all his saints ; 
Even of the children of Isr ael, a people near unto him. 


Praise ye the Lorp. 


Considering that this earth, and the atmosphere that surrounds it, are the 
very sediment of the universe, it concerns us to inquire after those considera- 
tions that may be of use to reconcile us to our place in it; and I know none 
more likely than this, (next to the visit which the Son of God onee made to it,) 
that even in this world, as dark and as bad as it is, God is praised ; “ Praise 
ye the Lord from the earth,” ver. 7. As the rays of the sun, which are darted 
directly from heaven, reflect back (though more weakly) from the earth; so 
should the praises of God, with which this cold and intected world should be 
warmed aed berfaed 

First. Even those creatures that are not dignified with the powers of reasov 
yet are summoned into this concert, because God may be glorified in them, 
ver.7—10. Let the dragons, or whales, that sport themselves in the mighty 
waters, Ps. civ. 6. dance before the Lord to his glory, who largely proves his 
own omnipotence by his dominion over the leviathan, or whale, /od xli. 1. All 
deeps, and their oe praise God; the sea, and the animals there; the 
bowels of the earth, and the animals there. Out of the depths God may be 


praised as well as prayed unto, If we look up into the atmosphere, we meet 


exlyii. 13. It has been observed that the reference to the gates 
of Jerusalem is an indication that the psalm was written after the 
captivity. 

exlvii. 15, The commandment and word of the Lord in this verse 
may be understood of the authority which he exercises in and over 
the operations of Nature, as wellas among men. This is rendered 
almost certain by the statement in verse 18, “ He sendeth out his 
word, and melteth them,” i.e., frost and snow. That the Divine con- 
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with a great variety of meteors, which, being in kind of new productions, (and 
some of them unaccountable,) do ina special manner magnify the power of the 
great Creator. There are fiery meteors,—lightning is fire, and there are other 
olazes sometimes kindled which may be so called; there are watery meteors,— 
hail and snow, and the vapours of which they are gendered; there are airy 
meteors,—stormy winds; we know not whence they come nor whither they go, 
whence their mighty force comes, nor how it is spent; but this we know, 
that be they never so strong, so stormy, they fulfil God’s word, and do that 
and no more than he appoints them; and by this Christ shewed himself to have 
a Divine power, that he commanded even the winds and the seas, and they 
obeyed him. Those that will not fulfil God’s word, but rise up in rebellion 
against it, shew themselves to be more violent and headstrong than even the 
stormy winds, for they fulfil it. Take a view of the surface of the earth, ver. 9, 
and there are presented to our view the exalted grounds, mountains and all hills, 
from the barren tops of some of which, and the fruitful tops of others, we may 
fetch matter for praise. The exalted plants, some that are exalted by their 
usefulness, as the fruitful trees of various kinds, for the fruits of which God 
is to be praised; others by their stateliness, as all cedars, those trees of the 
Lord, Ps. civ. 16. Cedars, the high trees, are not the fruitful trees; yet they 
had their use even in God’s temple. Pass we next to the animal kingdom, and 
there we find God glorified, even by the beasts that run wild, and all cattle that 
are tame and in the service of man, ver. 11. Nay, even the pxbeping things are 
not sunk so low, nor do the flying fowl soar so high, as not to be called upon 
to praise the Lord. Much of the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator, 
appears in the several capacities and instincts of the creatures, in the provision 
made for them, and the use made of them. When we see all so very strange 
and all so very good, surely we cannot but acknowledge God with wonder and 
thankfulness. 

Secondly. Much more those creatures that are dignified with the powers 
of reason ought to employ them in praising God. “ Kings of the earth, and all 
people,” ver. 11, 12. 1. God is to be glorified in and for these, as in and for the 
inferior creatures; for their hearts are in the hand of the Lord, and he makes 
what use he pleaseth of them. God 1s to be praised in the order and constitu- 
tion of kingdoms, the pars imperans,—‘the part that commands,’ and the pars 
subdita,—‘ the part that is subject.’ ‘‘ Kings of the earth, and all people.” It 
is by him that kings reign, and people are subject to them; the princes and 
judges of the earth have their wisdom and their commission from him, and we 
to whom they are blessings ought to bless God for them. God is to be praised 
aiso in the constitution of families, for he is the founder of them; and for all 
the comfort of relations, the comfort that parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, have in each other, God is to be praised. 2. God is to be glorified b 
these. Let all manner of persons praise God. Ist. Those of each rank, high 
and low. The praises of kings, and princes, and judges, are demanded; those 
on whom God has put honour must honour him with it, and the power they are 
intrusted with, and the figure they make in the world, puts them in a capacity 
of bringing more glory to God, and doing him more service than others. Yet 
the praises of the people are expected also, and God will graciously accept 
of them. Christ despised not the hosannahs of the multitude. 2nd. Those of 
each sex, young men and maidens, who use to be merry together, let them turn 
it into this channel, let the mirth be sacred, that it may be pure. 3rd. Those 
of each age. Old men must still bring forth this fruit in old age, and not think 
that either the gravity or the infirmity of their age will excuse them from it; 
and children too must begin betimes to praise God, even out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings this good work is perfected. _A good reason is given, 
ver. 13, why all these should praise the name of the Lord,—because his “name 
alone is excellent,” and worthy to be praised; it is a name above every name; 
no name, no nature but his has in it all excellency. His glory is above both the 
earth and the heaven, and let all the inhabitants both of earth and heaven praise 
him, and yet acknowledge his name to be exalted, far above all blessing and 


praise. 
Thirdly. Most of all, his own people, that are dignified with peculiar pri- 
vileges, must in a peculiar manner give glory to him, ver. 14. Observe, 1. he 
dignity God has put upon his people, even the children of Israel, typical of the 
honour reserved for all true relievers: who are God’s spiritual Israel. He 
exalteth their horn, their brightness, their plenty, their power. The people 
of Israel were in many respects honoured above any other nation, “for to them 
pertained the adoption, the glory, and the covenants,” Rom. ix. 4. It was their 
own honour that they were a people near unto God, his Segullah, his ‘ peculiar 
treasure.’ They were admitted into his courts, when a stranger that came nigh 
must be put to death. They had him nigh to them in all that which they called 
upon him for. This blessing is now come upon the Gentiles through Christ, 
for they that were atar off, by his blood are made nigh, Fph. ii. 13. It is the 
greatest honour that can be put upon a man to be brought near to God, the 
nearer the better; and it will be best of all when nearest of all in the kingdom 
of glory. 2. The duty God expects from them in consideration of this. Let 
those whom God honours honour him, “Praise ye the Lord;” let him be the 
raise of all his saints, the object of their praise, for he is a praise to them. “‘ He 
is thy praise, and he is thy God,” Dew. viii. 21. Some, by the horn of his people, 
understand David as a type of Christ, whom God has exalted to be a prince 
and a Saviour, who is indeed the praise of all his saints, and will be so for ever ; 
for it is through him that they are a people near to God. 


PSALM CXLIX. 


The foregoing psalm was a hymn of praise to the Creator, this to the Redeemer; it is a 
psalm of triumph in the God of Israel, and over the enemies of Israel. Probably it was 
penned upon occasion of some victory which Israel was blessed and honoured with. 
Some conjecture that it was penne(l when David had taken the stronghold of Zion, and 
settled his government there But it looks farther, to the kingdom of the Messiah, who, 
in the chariot of the everlasting Gospel, goes forth conquering and to conquer. To him, 
and his graces and glories, we must have an eye in singing this psalm, which speaks, 


I. Abundance of joy to all the people of God, ver. 1—5. II. Abundance of terror to the 
proudest of their enemies, ver. 6—9, 


RAISE ye the Lorp. 

Sing unto the Lorp a new song, 

And his praise in the congregation of saints. 
2 Let Israel rejoice in him that made him: 

Let the children of Zion be joyful in their King 
3 Let them praise his name in the dance: 

Let them sing praises unto him with the timbrel and harp. 
4 For the Lorp taketh pleasure in his people: 

He will beautify the meek with salvation. 


CALL 


5 Let the saints be joyful in glory: 
Let them sing aloud upon their beds. 


We have here, 

First. The calls given God’s Israel to 
going psalm excited to praise him; but 
are ho to bless him. Observe then 

1. Who are called upon to praise God. Israel in general, the body of the 
church, ver. 2. The children of Zion pele torslt the inhabitants of that hol, 
hill, who are nearer to God than other Israelites; those that have the word an 
ordinances of God near them, that are not put to travel far to them, surely 
more is expected to be done by them than by others in praising God. All true 
Christians may call themselves the children of Zion, for in faith and hope we 
are come unte mount Zion, Heb. xii. 22. The saints must praise God, saints in 
profession, saints in power, for this is the intention of their sanctification ; 
they are therefore devoted to the glory of God, and renewed by the grace of 
God, that they may be unto him for a name and a praise. 

2. What must be the principle of this praise; and that is holy joy in God. 
Let Israel rejoice, and the children of Zion be joyful, and the saints be joyful 
in glory. Our praises of God should flow from a heart filled with delight and 
ere ape in God’s attributes, and our relation to him. Much of the power of 
godliness in the heart consists in making God our chief joy, and solacing our- 
selves in him; and our faith in Christ is described by our rejoicing in him. And 
we then give honour to God when we take pleasure in him. We must be joyful 
in glory, that is, in him as our glory, and in the interest we have in him. And 
let us look upon it as our glory to be of those that rejoice in God. 

3. What must be the expressions of this praise. e must by all proper ways 
shew forth the praises of God. Sing to the Lord. We must entertain ourselves 
and proclaim his name by singing praises to him, ver. 3, singing aloud, ver. 5; 
for we should sing psalms with all our heart, as those that are not only not 
ashamed of it, but are enlarged in it. We must sing a new song, newly com- 
posed upon erery cena! occasion; sing with new affections, which make the 
song new, though the words have been used before, and keeping them from 
growing threadbare. Let God be ioe in the dance with timbrel and harp, 
according to the usage of the Old Testament church very early, Hz. xv. 20, 
where we find God praised with timbrels and dances. They who from hence 
urge the use of music in religious worship, must by the same rule introduce 
dancing, for they went together, as in David’s dancing before the ark, and 
Jud, xxi. 21. But whereas many scriptures in the New Testament keep u 
singing as a gospel ordinance, none provide for the keeping up of music an 
panei: The gospel canon for psalmody is ‘‘ to sing with the spirit and with 
the understanding.” 

4, What opportunities must be taken for praising God. None must be let 
slip, but particularly, Ist. We must praise God in public, in the solemn assem- 
bly; ver. 1, “in the congregation of saints;” the more the better, it is the liker 
to heaven. Thus God’s name must be owned before the world; thus the service 
must have a solemnity put upon it, and we must mutually excite one another to it. 
The principal end and design of our coming together in religious assemblies is, 
that we may join together in praising God. Other parts of the service must be 
in order te this. 2nd. We must praise hin in private; “ Let the saints” be so 
transported with their joy in God, as to “sing aloud upon their beds,” when 
they awake in the night full of the praises of God, as David, Ps. exix. 62. 
When God’s Israel is brought to a quiet settlement, fet them enjoy that with 
thankfulness to God; much more may true believers that are entered into God’s 
rest, and find repose in Jesus Christ, sing aloud for joy of that. Upon their siek- 
beds, their death-beds, let them a raises of their God. 

Secondly. The cause given God's Israel for praise. Consider, 

1. God’s doings for them. er have reason to rejoice in God, to levote 
themselves to his honour, and employ themselves in his service; for it is he that 
made them. He gave us our being as men, and we have reason to praise him 
for that, for it is a noble and excellent being. He gave Israel its being as a 

eople, as a church ; made him what he is, so much different from other nations ; 

et that people therefore praise him, for he formed them for himself, on purpose 

that they might shew forth his praise, Jsa. xliii. 21. ‘ Let Israel rejoice in his 
Maker,’ so it is in the original; for God said, “ Let us make man” and in this 
some think is the mystery of the Trinity. 

2. God’s dominion over them. This follows upon the former. If he made 
them, he is their king; he that gave being, no doubt may give law; and this 
ought to be the matter of our joy and praise, that we are under the conduct and 
EB of such a wise and powerful king. ‘‘ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 

ion, for behold thy King comes,” the king Messiah, whom God has set upon 
his holy hill of Zion. Let all the children of Zion be joyful in him, and go forth 
to meet him with their hosannas, Zec. ix. 9. 

3. God’s delight in them. He 1s a king that rules by 
praised, for “the Lord taketh pleasure in his peels in their services, in their 
prosperity, in communion with them, and in the communications of his favour 
tothem. He that is infinitely happy in the enjoyment of himself, and to whose 
felicity no accession can be made, yet graciously condescends to take pleasure 
in his people, Ps. exlvii. 11. : 

4. God’s designs concerning them. Besides the present complacency he hath 
in them, he hat proneree for their future glory; “ He will beautify the meek,” 
the humble, and lowly, and contrite in heart, that tremble at his word, and 
submit to it, that are patient under their afflictions, and shew all meekness 
towards all men. ‘lhese men vilify and asperse, but God will justify them, and 
wipe off their reproach ; nay, he will beautify them, they shall i tort not only 
clear, but comely before all the world, with the comeliness that he puts upon 
them. He will beautify them with salvation, with temporal salvations; when 
God works remarkable deliverances for his people, they that had lien among 
the pots become as the wings of a dove covered with silver, Ps. xviii. 13; but 
vad pr with eternal salvation. The righteous shall be beautified in that day 
when they shine forth as the sun. In the hopes of this, let them now in the 
darkest day sing a new song. 


6 


raise. All his works were in the fore- 
ere his saints in a particular manner 


love, and therefore to be 


Let the high praises of God de in thew mouth, 
And a twoedged sword in their hand ; 

To execute vengeance upon the heathen, 

And punishments upon the people ; 

To bind their kings with chains, 

And their nobles with fetters of iron ; 

To execute upon them the judgment written ; 
This honour have all his saints. 

Praise ye the Lorp. 


7 


trol ordering the course of Nature is meant has been thought by 
many commentators, ancient and modern. 

exlviii. 1. The Syriac omits the “ Hallelujah” here and at the 
close of Psa. cxlvii.; the Greek puts it once in the title of this psalm. 
Both versions ascribe the psalm to Haggai and Zechariah. Obviously 
the writer intends to invoke all creatures to join in praise to God, 
beginning with those who are in heaven and on high. 

exlviii. 2. “Angels” and “hosts” in this verse appear to be the same. 

338 


A like invocation, with some developments, occurs in Psa. ciii. 20, 21, 
Some, however, believe the “hosts” are stars, and it is a fact that 
they are sometimes so called, as, for example, in Isa. xl. 26; but 
we prefer to think angels are meant, as stars are separately men- 
tioned in the next verse. : chew 
cxlviii. 4. The “heavens of heavens” are the highest heavens, 
the most distant realms of space. There is no doubt that the word | 
shamayim, rendered “ heaven” ok heavens,” but really “the two 


.< 
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PSALM 


The Israel of God is here represented triumphing over their enemies, which 
s both the matter of their praise, (let them give to God the glory of those 
triumphs,) and the recompence of their praise. They that are truly thankful 
to God for their tranquillity, shall be blessed with victory. Or, it may be taken 
us a farther expression of their praise; ver. 6, “ Let the high praises of God be 
in their mouth,” and then, in a holy zeal for his honour, let them take “a 
two-edged sword in their hand,” to fight his battles against the enemies of his 
kingdom. Now this may be applied 

First. To the many victories which God blessed his people Israel with over 
the nations of Canaan, and other nations that were devoted to destruction. 
These began in Moses and Joshua, who, when they taught Israel the high 
praises of the Lord, did withal put a two-edged sword in their hand. David 
did so too; for, as he was the sweet singer of Israel, so he was the captain of 
their hosts, and taught the children of Judah the use of the bow, 2 Sum. i. 18, 
taught their hands to war, as God had taught his. Thus he and they went on 
victoriously, fighting the Lord’s battles, and avenging Israel’s quarrels on those 
that had oppressed them. Then they executed vengeance upon the heathen, the 
Philistines, Moabges, Ammonites, and others, 2 Sam. viii. 1, &c., and punish- 
ments upon the people, for all the wrong they had done to God's people, ver. 7; 
their kings and nobles were taken prisoners, ver. 8; and on some of them the 
meences written was executed, as by Joshua on the kings of Canaan, by 
Gideon on the petro of Midian, by Samuel on Agag. The honour of this 
redounded to all the Israel of God, and_to him who put it upon them they 
return it entirely in their hallelujahs. Jehoshaphat’s army had at the same 
time “the high praises of God in their mouth, and a two-edged sword in their 
hands,” for they went forth to war singing the praises of God, and then their 
sword did execution, 2 Chr. xx. 23. Some apply it to the time of the Maccabees, 
when the Jews sometimes gained great advantages against their oppressors. 
And if it seem strange that the meek should, notwithstanding that euaractar 
be thus severe, and upon kings and nobles too, here is one word that justifies 
them in it, it is “the judgment written.” They do not do it from any personal 
malice and revenge, or any bloody politics that they govern themselves by, but 
by commission from God, according to his direction, and in obedience to his 
command; and Saul lost his kingdom for disobeying a command of this nature. 
Thus the kings of the earth that shall be employed in the destruction of the 
New Testament Babylon will but execute the judgment written, Rev. xvii. 16, 17. 
But since now no such speciai commissions can be produced, this will by no 
means justify the violences either of subjects against their princes, or princes 
upon their subjects, or both upon their neighbours, under pretence of religion ; 
for Christ never intended that his Gospel should be propagated by fire an 
sword, or his righteousness wrought by the wrath of man. When the high 
praises of God are in our mouth, with them we should have an olive-branch of 
peace in our hands. ating “4 x 

Secondly. To Christ’s victories by the power of his Gospel and grace over 
spiritual enemies, in which all believers are more than conquerors. The word 
of God is the two-edged sword, Heb. iv. 12; the sword of the Spirit, Eph. vi. 17; 
which is not enough to have in our armoury, we must have it in our hand, as 
our Master had, when he said, *‘ It is written.” Now, 1. With this two-edged 
sword the first preachers of the Gospel obtained a glorious victory over the 

wers of darkness. Vengeance was executed upon the gods of the heathen, 
y the conviction and conversion of those that had been long their worship- 

rs, and by the consternation and confusion of those that would not repent, 

ev. vi. 15; the strongholds of Satan were cast down, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5; great men 
were made to tremble at the word, as Felix. Satan, the god of this world, was 
cast out, according to the judgment given against him, This is the honour of 
all Christians, that their holy religion has been so victorious. 2. With this two- 
edged sword believers fight against their own corruptions, and through the 
race of God subdue and mortify them, the sin that had dominion over them 
is crucified; self, that once sat king, is bound with chains, and brought into 
subjection to the yoke of Christ; the tempter is foiled and bruised under their 
feet ; “This honour have all the saints.” 3. The complete accomplishment of 
this will be in the judgment of the great day, when “the Lord shall come with 
ten thousands of his saints to execute judgment upon all,” Jude 15, Vengeance 
shall then be executed upon the heathen, Ps. ix. 17; and oso gab ever- 
lasting punishments, upon the people; ert and nobles that cast away the 
bands and cords of Christ’s Feira (Ps, ii. 3,) shall not be able to cast 
away the chains and fetters o his wrath and justice. Then shall be executed 
the judgment written, for the secrets of men shall be judged according to the 
Gospel. ‘This honour shall all the saints have, that, as assessors with Christ, 
they shall judge the world, 1 Cor. vi. 2. And in the prospect of that, let them 
raise the Lord, and continue Christ’s faithful servants and soldiers to their 
ife’s end. 


PSALM CL. 


The first and last of the psalms have both the same number of verses, are both short, and 
very memorable; but the scope of them is very different. The first psalm is an elabo- 
rate instruction in our duty, to prepare us for the comforts of our devotion; this is all 
rapture and transport, and perhaps was penned on purpose to be the conclusion of those 
sacred songs, to shew what is the design of them all, and that is, to assist us in praising 
God. The psalmist had been himself full of the praises of God, and here he would fain 
fill all the world with them. Again and again he calls, Praise the Lord, praise him, 
prise him, no less than thirteen times in these six short verses. He shews, I. For 
what, and upon what account God is to be praised, ver. 1, 2. Il. How, and with what 
expressions of joy God is to be praised, ver. 3—5. III. Who must praise the Lord; it is 
every one’s business, ver. 6. In singing this psalm we should endeavour to get our 
hearts much affected with the perfections of God, and the praises with which he is and 
shall be for ever attended throughout all ages, world without end. 


ee ye the Lorp. 
Praise God in his sanctuary : 
Praise him in the firmament of his power 
2 Praise him for his mighty acts: 
Praise him according to his excellent greatness. 
Praise him with the sound of the trumpet : 
Praise him with the psaltery and harp. 
Praise him with the timbrel and dance : 
Praise him with stringed instruments and organs. 
Praise him upon the loud cymbals : 
Praise him upon the high sounding cymbals. 


3 


ft 
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heavens,” denoted all the space from the earth’s surface, and was, 
in imagination, divided into regions more or less elevated. Above 
the lowest of these regions floated the clouds, which are, in conse- 
quence, here called “ the waters above the heavens.” Some of the old 
writers thought there were super-celestial waters, as they called them, 
stored away in some far-off and unknown depository. This notion 
\s, of course, unfounded. 


exlviii. 7. “ Dragons” here are sea-monsters, or marine animals 


| 


Ui 


6 Let evry thing that hath breath praise the Loan. 
Praise ye the Lorp. 


TRUMPETS AND CYMBALS.—ver. 3, 5, 


Weare here, with the greatest earnestness imaginable, excited to praise God. 
If, as some suppose, it was primarily intended for the Levites to stir them up ta 
do their office in the house of the Lord, as singers and players on instruments 
yet we must take it as speaking to us, who are made to our God spiritua 
priests. And the repeating and inculcating of the call thus, intimates that it 
Is a great and necessary duty, a duty which we should be much employed and 
much enlarged in; but which we are naturally backward to, and cold in, and 
therefore need to be brought to it, and held to it by precept upo» precept, and 
line upon line. Observe here, 

First. Whence this tribute of praise doth arise, and out of what part of his 
dominion it doth especially issue. It comes, 1. From his sanctuary. Praise 
him there. Let his priests, let his people that attend there, attend him with 
their praises. Where should he be praised, but there where he doth in a special 
manner both manifest his glory, and communicate his grace? Praise God upon 
the account of his sanctuary, and the privileges which we enjoy by having that 
among us, Eze. xxxvii. 26. ‘Praise God in his holy ones,’ so some read it. We 
must take notice of the image of God, as it appears on those that are sanctified, 
and love them for the sake of that image; and when we praise them, we must 
fey God in them. 2. From “the firmament of his power.” Praise him 

ecause of his power and glory which appears in the firmament, its vastness, 
its brightness, and its splendid furniture; and because of the powerful influ- 
ences it has upon this earth. Let them that have their dwelling “in the firma- 
ment of his power,” even the holy angels, lead in this g>od work. Some by the 
sanctuary, as well as by the firmament of his power, understand the highest 
heavens, the residence of his glory; that is indeed his sanctuary, his holy 
temple, and there he is praised continually in a far better manner than we can 
praise him. And it is a comfort to us, when we fii.d we do it so poorly, that it is 
so well done there. 

Secondly. Upon what account this tribute of praise is due. Upon many 
accounts, particularly, 1. ‘(he works of his power; ver. 2, “Praise him for 
his mighty acts,” for ‘his mightinesses,’ so the word is; for all the instances 
of his might, the power of his providence, the power of his grace; what he 
has done in the creation, government, and redemption of the world ; for the 
children of men in general, for his own church and children in particular. 
2. The glory and majesty of his being; “Praise him according to his excellent 
greatness; ” ‘according to the multitude of his magnificence,’ so Dr. Hammond 
reads it. Not that our praises can bear any proportion to God’s greatness, for 
it is infinite; but because he is greater than we can express or conceive, we 
must raise our conceptions and expressions to the highest degree we can attain 
to. Be not afraid of saying too much in the praises of God, as we often do in 
praising even great and goad men. Deus non patitur hyperbolum,— We cannot 
speak hyperbolically of God.’ All the danger is of saying too little, and 
therefore when we have done our utmost, we must own that though we 
have praised him in consideration of, yet not in proportion to, his excellent 
greatness. 

Thirdly. In what manner this tribute must be paid. Praise him with all 
the kinds of musical instruments that were then used in the temple service, 
ver. 3—5. It is well we are not concerned to inquire what sort of instru- 
ments each of these were. It is enough that they were well known then; and 
our concern is, to know, 1. That hereby is intimated how full the psalmist’s 
heart was of the praises of God, and how desirous he was that this good work 
might goon. 2. That in serving God we should spare no cost or pains. 3. That 
the best music in God’s ears is, devout and pious affections; nun musica chor- 
dula, sed cor,—‘ not a melodious string, but a melodious heart.’ Praise God 
with a strong faith, praise him with holy love and delight; praise him with an 
entire confidence in Christ; praise him with a believing triumph over the 
powers of darkness; praise him with an earnest desire towards him, anda full 
satisfaction in him; praise him by a universal respect to all his commands; 
praise him by a cheerful submission to all his disposals; praise him by rejoicing 
in his love, and solacing yourselves in his great goodness; praise him by pro- 
moting the interests of the kingdom of his grace; praise him by a lively hope 
and expectation of the kingdom of his glory. 4. That various instruments 
being used in praising God, it should yet be done with an exact and perfect 
harmony; they must not hinder, but help one another. The New ‘Testament 
concert, instead of this, is with one mind and one mouth to glorify God, 
Rom. xv. 6. ‘ 

Fourthly. Who must pa this tribute; ver. 6, “Let every thing that has 
breath praise the Lord.” lie began with a call to those that had a place in his 
sanctuary, and were employed in the temple service, but he concludes with a 
call to all the children of men, in prospect of the time when the Gentiles should 
be taken into the church, and in every place, as acceptably as at Jerusalem, this 
incense should be offered, Mal. i. 11. Some think in “every thing that has 
breath” here, we must include the inferior creatures, as (ren. vii, 22, all in 
whose nostrils was the breath of life. They praise God according to their 
capacity. The singing of birds is a sort of praising God. The brutes do in 
etiect say to man, We would praise God if we could, do you doit for us. John 
in vision heard a song of praise from “every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth,” Rev. v. 13. Others think the children of 
men only are meant: for into them God has in a more peculiar manner breathed 
the breath of life, and they are become living souls, Gen.ii.7. Now the Gospel 
is ordered to be preached to every creature, to every human creature; it is 
required that every human creature praise the Lord. What have we our 
breath, our spirit for, but to Ppa it in praising God; and how can we spend 
it better? 1. Prayers are called our breathings, Lam. iii. 56. Let every one 
that breathes towards God in prayer, finding the benefit of that, breathe forth 
his praises too. Having breath, let the praises of God perfume our breath; let 
us be in this work as in our element; et it be to us as the air we breathe in, 
which we could not live without. Having our breath in our nostrils, let us 
consider that it is still going forth, and will shortly go and not return. Since, 


of large size. The word tanninim, so translated, is applicable to the 
crocodile, and to the large cetaceous inhabitants of the Red Sea. 
exlviii. 11. “People” should be plural—* peoples.” The word 
comprises nations generally, whereas the one translated “ people” in 
verse 14 refers to Israel only. In this verse men of all classes and in 
the next persons of all ages are called upon to praise the Lord. 
exlviii. 14. God raises, or lifts up, the horn of his people, by 
giving them confidence and honour: hence, in Psa. lxxv. 4, 5, 10, the 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NO 


therefore, we must shortly breathe our last, while we have breath let us praise 
the Lord: and then we shall breathe our last with comfort, and when death 
runs us out of breath, we shall remove to a better state, to breathe God’s 
praises in a freer, better air. 4 te dee 
The tirst three of the five books of psalms (according to the Hebrew division) 
ecncluded with “ Amen, and Amen;” the fourth with “ Amen, Hallelujah ;” 
but the last, and in it the whole book concludes only with “ Hallelujah, 
because the six last psalms are wholly taken up in praising God, and there is 
not a word of complaint or petition in them. The nearer good Christians come 
to their end, the fuller they should be of the praises of God. Some think this 
last psalm is designed to represent to us the work of glorified saints in heaven, 
who are there continually praising God. And the musical instruments here 
said to be used, are no more to be understood literally, than the gold, and pearls, 


DES <-T'O. THE PSALMS. 


and precious stones, which are said to adorn the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 18, 19, 
But as those intimate that the glories of heaven are the most excellent glori 

so these intimate that the praises the saints offer there are the most cxdalleale 
praises. Prayers will there be swallowed up in everlasting praises; there will 
be no intermission ee God, and yet no weariness; hallelujahs for ever 
repeated, and yet still new songs. Let us often take a pleasure in thinking 
what glorified saints are doing in heaven, what those are doing that we have 
been acquainted with on earth, but are gone before us thither; and let it not 
only make us long to be among them, buat quicken us to do this part of the will 
of God on earth as they do it that are in heaven. And therefore let us spend as 
much of our time as may be in this good work, because in it we hope to spena 
a joyful eternity. Hallelujah is the word there, Rev. xix. 1,3. Let us echo to 


it now as those that hope to join in it shortly. “ Hallelujah, praise ye the Lord.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
TO THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


*The book of Psalms,’ says Bishop Horne, ‘like the paradise of Eden, 
affords us in perfection, though in miniature, every thing that grows elsewhere, 
“every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food;” and, above all, 
what was there lost, but is here restored, “the tree of life in the midst of the 
garden.” Very delightful and profitable they are, in their literal and historical 
sense, which well repays all the pains taken to come at it. But that once 
obtained, a farther scene begins to open upon us, and all the blessings of the 
Gospel present themselves to the eye of faith. So that the expositor is a tra- 
veller ascending an eminence, neither unfruitful nor unpleasant; at the top of 
which, when he is arrived, he beholds, like Moses from the summit of mount 
Nebo, a more lovely and extensive prospect beyond it, and stretching away to 
the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills. He sees valleys covered over with 
corn, blooming gardens, and verdant meadows, with flocks and herds feeding 
by rivers of water; till, ravished with the sight, he cries out, as St. Peter did, 
at the view of his Master’s glory.’ 


Psatm I1.—The psalm begins by extolling the blessedness of the righteous, 
who is first described negatively, as turning away from the counsels of the 
wicked, ver. 1, and then positively, as having his thoughts engrossed with the 
Divine law, ver. 2. It proceeds next to delineate under a pleasant image the 
prosperity which attends him in all his ways, and places, in contrast to this, 
the destruction which is the inseparable concomitant of the wicked, ver.3,4. It 
grounds upon these eternal principles the confidence, that God will take out of 
the way whatever in the course of events appears to conflict with them, that 
by his judgment he will overthrow the wicked, through whose malice the 
righteous sutfer, and free his church, which must be formed only of the right- 
eous, from their corrupting leaven ; and, as it was declared in ver. 3 and 4, that 
the Lord interests himself in the righteous, and hence could not leave them 
helpless, while destruction is the fate of the wicked, the former must in conse- 
quence be exalted above the latter, ver. 5,6. According to this order, which 
alone secures to the “therefore” at the beginning of ver. 5, and the “for” in 
ver. 6, their proper meaning, the psalm falls into three strophes, each consist- 
ing of two verses.—That the “therefore” refers, not simply to ver. 4, but also 
to ver. 3, is clear from ver. 6, where the subject of both verses is resumed, and 
is represented as the ground of what is said in ver. 5.—Hengstenberg’s Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, translated by Rev. P. Fairbairn and Rev. J. ‘Thomson, 
(Clark’s Theological Library,) to which we are indebted for other passages in 
the Supplementary Notes, especially those from Calvin and Luther, marked 
C. and The extract above, and the one following, are illustrative of the 
poetical structure of the Psalms, the observation of which by the reader will 
assist him not a little in the discovery of their meaning and beauty. 


Psatm II.—In few psalms does the strophe arrangement appear so marked 
asin this. One perceives at a glance, that the whole falls into four strophes of 
three members each. The verses aguin regularly consist of two members, only 
the last verse has four, for the purpose of making a full-toned conclusion. 


Psatm IL1.—2. Selah. ‘The selah occurs here for the first time. Primarily, 
it is a music mark. i i 
ing requires a resting-place, it is of equal import as regards the sense, and the 
translators who leave it out certainly do wrong. ‘This view acquires great 
probability, by a particular consideration of the places where the selah occurs. 
It generally appears where a pause is quite suitable. ‘The right view was 
substantially given by Luther. The selan, says he, tells us ‘to pause, and 
carefully reflect on the words of the psalm, for they require a peaceful and 
meditative soul which can apprehend and receive what the Holy Spirit there 
cogitates and propounds; which we see, indeed, in this verse, where the psalmist 
is moved with a deep and earnest desire to feel and understand this heavy trial 
of the soul, wherein also God, though on his side, is silent towards his crea- 
tures. 


Psatm VI.—2. My bones are vexed. It is certain, that with those who suffer 
such assaults, their bones are so terrified in their body, that they cannot even 
do what bones are wont to do in the body. Just as, on the other hand, we see 
those who have a merry heart, overflowing with joy, having also strong bones, 
apt to spring up, and capable of bearing along with them the heavy and sluggish 
body; so that they feel as if joy were spread through their bones, like as when 
one pours something moist or liquid over the whole body, which refreshes 
it, as Solomon says, Pr, iii. 8, “It shall be health to thy navel, and marrow 
(pro moistening) to thy bones.” Where the heart, then, is troubled and sor- 
rowful, the whole body is faint and broken; and where, again, the heart is full 
of gladness, the body becomes so much the stronger and more agile. 'Vherefore 
the prophet here speaks rightly when he prays the Lord to heal him, and was 
so weak in body, ttiat it could not stand upon its bones. So mighty and violent 
is the power of such assaults, not leaving a corner in the whole frame that is 
not appalled and bruised thereby.—Z. 3. O Lord, how long? This, Domine 
quousque, was Calvin's motto. The most intense pain under trouble could 
Rover omer from hin: another word. See also Supplementary Note to 

%. xiii. 1. 


Psaim X.—6. J shall not be m ved. Calvin here beautifully contrasts the 


horn is a symbol of glorying and assumed pre-eminence. Tl e idea 
that the phrase alludes to the horn-like decoration of Syrian women 
is not justified by the facts, 

exlix. 1. ‘“‘Saints:” more exactly, ‘pious men.” 

cxlix. 3. For “dance” in the text, and “ pipe” in the margin, we 
might substitute “choir,” as it is probable that neither dancing nor 
music only is meant, but both. “ 

cxlix. 5. “The saints” are pious men. The “beds” are the 
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But as the pause in music always comes in where the feel- | 


'' confidence of the pious, which is the offspring of faith, and the false security of 
the wicked, ‘The latter says, I shall not be moved, or shall not shake for ever, 
because he thinks his strength sufficiently powerful to bear up against al 

assaults. The believer says, If I should bape to be moved, or even to fall 

and then to sink into the lowest depths, still I shall not utterly perish ; for God 
will put his hand beneath me. 


Psatm XI.—6. Upon the wicked he shall rain, “i We ought always to bear 
in mind the remark of Luther on this passage: * This verse contains the descrip- 
tion of a storm against the wicked, who do not however always perish in an 
actual tempest, and by a corporeal destruction; but this takes place in a way 
so far similar, that they are carried away, not in peace, and against their wish.” 
This is the snbstance of the thing, the form is partly borrowed from the earlier 
judgment upon Sodom and Gomorrha, and partly adapted to the imaginative 
character of poetry, so that it must not be taken into account. The threaten- 
ing meets also its tulfilment in him who, though outwardly reposing in the lap 
of fortune, breathes his last amid pangs of remorse. 


Psatm XII.—6. The words of the Lord are pure words—as silver tried. Com-= 
pare Ps. xviii. 30. Though such knowledge may appear at first sight easy of 
attainment, yet if any one will consider more attentively how prone the minds 
of men are to distrust and impious doubts, he will readily understand how 
profitable it is to have our faith strengthened by this testimony, that God is not 
fallacious, and does not beguile us with empty words, nor does he unduly laud 
his own power and goodness, but that he simply offers in his word, what in 
reality he is willing to bestow. There is no one, indeed, who would not will- 
ingly profess to go along with David in what he here delivers, that the words 
of God are pure; but those who, in ease and retirement, are loudest in extolling 
the word of God, when matters come to serious conflict, though they dare not 
openly spout blasphemies against God, yet often insinuate a charge of bad faith, 
For whenever he delays to help us, we consider his fidelity at fault, and forth- 


Y 


with begin to cry out as if we had been defrauded.—C. 


Psatm XIII.—1. How long wilt thou forget me, O Lord? for ever? how 
long, &c. 1tis not in a human way, or from natural feelings, we recognise in 
our misery, that God cares for us, but by faith we apprehend his invisible 
providence. So David, as far as he could gather from the actual state of things, 
seemed to himself to be deserted by God. Still, however, having previously 
enjoyed the light of faith, he penetrated with the eye of his high into the 
hidden grace of God; else how should he have directed his groans and desires 
to him ?—C. He therefore paints this most pungent and bitter grief of mind in 
the most graphic words, as one that feels he has to do with a God alienated 
from him, hostile, unappeasable, inexorable, and for ever angry. For here 
hope itself despairs, and despair hopes notwithstanding, and there only lives 
the unutterable groaning, with which the Holy Spirit intercedes in us, 
Rom. viii. 26, who moved upon the darkness which covered the waters, as is 
said at the beginning of Genesis. This no one understands who has not tasted 
it—Z. Luther also perceived what emphasis lies in the repetition of the “how 
long,” with which the sufferer introduces his ‘four bitter and violent com- 
plaints.” ‘In Hebrew the word “how long” is four times repeated without 
alteration; instead of which, however, the Latin translator has substituted 
another word at the third repetition, because he wished to make some varia- 
tion. But we would rather preserve the simplicity of tne Hebrew dialect, 
because, by the fourfold use of the same word, it seeks to express the affliction 
of the prophet, and the impressiveness of which is weakened by the change 
adopted by the Latin interpreter.’ The psalm is prepared for those who have 
been sighing under long distress, and in the one expression, how long, we dis- 
cover, In a manner, its whole nature. 


Psatm X1V.—1. Bringeth back the captivity. The Hebrew word never has 
the signification of bringing back, it never is used intransitively, but always 
means to return. Now, if we add to this the special grounds which, in our 
psalm, declare against the reference to the bringing back from captivity, the 
desire of help from Zion, and the whole matter of the rest of the psalm, whieh 
does not contain the slightest allusion to the times of the captivity, but rather 
turns on relations of a general kind, common to all ages ; and, finally, the super- 
scription, we cannot entertain the least doubt of the alone correctness of the 
exposition, which renders: ‘when the Lord returns to the captivity ; that is, the 
misery of his people, (the accus. being used, as is customary in verbs of motion, 
compare Ez, iv. 19, 20; Num. x. 36; Ps. Ixxxv. 4; Nah. ii. 3.) But to wish that 
the Lord might have compassion on the poor of his flock, there was so much 
the more occasion for David doing for the general use of the pious in all ages, 
the greater the deliverances were which he himself had experienced in the 
times of Saul and Absalom. ‘The wish here expressed found its highest fulfil- 
ment in Christ ; and this also is to reach its highest stage of development in the 
future, when the triumphant church shall take the place of the militant. Till 
then we shall have occasion enough to make the wish of the psalmist our own. 

Psatm XV.—2. He that walketh uprighily. That the psalmist speaks 
merely of the works of the second table, arises from this, that he would 
distinguish the true members of the church from hypocrites, who hate 


couches upon which they reclined in their festivities, and at other 
times. “There is but little distinction of the bed from sitting 
furniture among the Orientals, the same article being used for 
nightly rest and during the day.” (Wp 

cexlix, 7. The Hebrews did not carry on war against i 
idolaters, as such, but they were, on principle, very a 
apostates and pros:lytisers. Some regard the whole as ; 


and figurative of Gospel preaching. + Pe 
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thousand ways of counterfeiting the works of the first table. ‘Faith, call- 
ing upon God, spiritual sacrifices are by no means excluded by David; but 
because hypocrites seek to exalt themselves by many ceremonies, though 
their impiety is still rendered manifest by their outward walk, which is full 
of pride, cruelty, violence, fraud, and such things, the proof of sincere and 
genuine faith is therefore sought in the second table of the law, that such 
deceivers might be exposed; for just as men practise justice and equity with 
their neixhbours, do they in reality shew themselves to be fearers of God? But 
of what sort the righteousness is which the psalmist requires,—that it consists, 
not like that of the Pharisees, in appearance, but in living reality; that it 
requires the most thorough agreement, not of the external actions merely, but 
of the heart, with the law of God, is very strikingly expressed in the last Ak 
“who speaks truth in his heart.” i 
discourse here is of internal purity and truth, to which the truth that is out- 
wardly expressed by the lips is related as streams to the fountain-head. This 
reference to the heart goes through the whole psalm, and excludes all who give 
only an outward satisfaction to its requirements, from any interest in its pro- 
mises. Where, in one feature of the delineation, express allusion is made to 
the heart, there, in the others, words and deeds can only so far come with con- 
sideration, as they proceed from a pure and spiritual mind ; as it is only then also, 
where this is the case, that words and deeds can be sure and abiding.—C. 

Hypocrites,’ says Luther, ‘can do much, or even the whole of this in appear- 
auce fof a time, but in a time of evil they do the reverse.’ 


Psatm XVIII.—1. J will love thee. Heb., ‘ Heartily do I love thee, O Lord. 
Our sweet and joyful affection ought to impel us with great force to those to 
whom we owe it that we have been delivered from huge evil and misfortune. 
So says he now: I have a sincere and childish longing toward thee. Therefore 
he confesses his warmest love, that he has a desire after our Lord God, for he 
has found his kindness to be unspeakable; and from this constraining desire and 
love it arises that he ascribes to God so many names as here follow.—ZL. Vv 
strength, The word ‘my strength,’ is referred by Luther to that strength * with 
which a man is clothed from above, and by which he is inwardly strengthened 
and fortified, the firmness which braces weak and delicate minds.’ This 
strength, he says, we have not, excepting from God; for, when it depends upon 
ourselves, we are quite weak, in good as well as in bad times, and we melt like 
wax before the fire. This view might be confirmed by 1 Sam, xxx. 6, “‘ Davi 
strengthened himself in the Lord his God.” But that ‘my strength’ is at least not 
exclusively, or even not preeminently to be referred to such internal strength- 
ening, is evident from the following names of God, which all refer to the 
external aid granted by God, and also from the entire sequel, which runs out 
upon actual deliverances, and may be said to be embodied in this one word. 
29. Run through a troop. In confidence on thee I am terrified at no assault, 
contend against all kind of enemies, leap over walls, and whatever else is 
opposed to me; that is, I who in myself am weak, shall be invincible in thee ; 
and as Paul boasts in Phil. iv. 13, “I can do all things through him who 
strengthens me;” and, in 2 Cor. ii. 14. “God be thanked, who always maketh 
us to triumph in Christ.”— 35. Thy gentleness. The Hebrew word marks 
first, lowliness, then the meekness and gentleness which spring out of that. 
What our Lord says of himself,‘ Come to me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart,” may equally be said of Jehovah. He thus manifests himself to the 
lowly, to men at large, and to those who are poorest among them; compare 
Ps. viii., where, after the description of God’s infinite majesty follows, ‘ What 
is man, that thou thinkest of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest him ?” 
and /sa. Ixyi. 1,2, where the Lord, who has heaven for his throne, and earth for 
his footstool, is spoken of as looking down on the poor and contrite in spirit. 
But that they may become partakers in the manifestations of this humility 
and condescension of God, it is necessary that we be, not externally merely, but 
also internally low, that we feel ourselves to be poor and needy. To any others 
it would be a profanation of his dignity; but the lowly his lowliness makes 

reat, That this qualification was possessed by David is evident from this, that 
1e derives all that God had done for him out of his lowliness. Luther remarks 

Who then are we, that we should either design and undertake te defend 
the truth and overcome the adversaries, or should feel indignant if we do not 
succeed therein? It proceeds from the Divine meekness (lowliness) and grace, 
if we are held up and honoured, not from our designing and undertaking ; so 
that the whole glory remains with God. 37. Neither did I turn till. And this 
has been, and still is done, in all the victories of God’s people: as at the begin- 
ning of the contest the enemies seem tu be superior and invincible; but when 
once the onset is fairly made, so powerful is it that they flee and are slain; and 
then the church remits not to follow up the victory that has been won, until all 
the enemies are consumed.—Z. 


Psatm XX.—It seems to me as if David had composed this psalm that it 
might serve as a devout and pious battle-cry, whereby he might admonish 
himself and the people, and draw them to prayer.—L. 9. Let the king hear us. 
Hear thou us, thou who truly art king ; for David, who serves thee, is not king, 
and governs not his, but thy kingdom. With which thought he vehemently 
moves God, that is, he teaches us to move God, as one who then is moved, when 
we ourselves are so, or how should he not hear when his kingdom, his 
interest, his honour is in danger? In other words, we then pray most earnestly 
when we have confidence that we are God’s kingdom and his heritage ; for then 
we seek not our own, and are certain that he will not abandon a cause which 
pelongs tohin, and a kingdom which is his, especially when we call upon him 

or this.—L. 


Psatm XXIIL.—4. Thy rod. As a sheep, when it wanders through rugged 
deserts and dark valleys, is secured by the mere presence of its shepherd 
against the assaults of wild beasts and other dangers, so does David here testify, 
that as often as he is in a situation of danger, he has a sufficient protection in 
the shepherd care of God. But now that God, in the person of his only be- 
gotten Son, has manifested himself as a shepherd, in a far clearer and nobler 
manner than he did formerly to the fathers under the law, we do not sufapicntly 
honour his protection, unless, with eye directed towards it, we walk through 
all fears and alldangers.—C. 5. In presence of mine enemies, In sight of mine 
enemies, is a very picturesque trait. They must be looking on very coolly 
when the table is spread, and the psalmist sits down. The anointing with the 
oil of gladness, Ps. xiv. 7, the oil of the passage before us, which is the sym- 
bolieal expression of joy, is one of the necessary accompaniments of a festive 
and joyful entertainment, 


Psatm XXIX.—The key to the interpretation of this psalm is to be found in 
its conclusion: * The Lord sitteth euthroned as King for ever; the Lord will 

ive strength unto his people; the Lord will bless his people with peace.” 
pee this it is obvious that the psalm has no personal reference, but that the 
psalmist has sung it from the soul of the people, the church of God, and for 
their edification. Hence also it is obvious that the situation is that of the suf- 
fering, the danger, and the hostile oppression of the people of God, and of the 
fear of the little flock in view of the might of the world. Hence it is clear from 
what point of view we are to contemplate all that goes before. “That the Lord 


cl. 1. The firmament of God's power is the vault of heaven, so 
called, or heaven itself: “praise him in the temple below, and in 
heaven above.” 
cl. 3—5. The “ psaltery,” so called, seems to have been a hollow 
stringed instrument, somewhat like a guitar; it sometimes had ten 
strings. The “timbrel” was a kind of drum, of uncertain form. 
ty “dance” some understand “pipe,” as in Psa. cxlix. 8, but see 
Note on that verse. “Stringed instruments” is thought to be an 


The words “in the heart,” shew that the | 
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has might,” w hich is the substance of the whole psalm, is introduced merely as 
the foundation for this, “the Lord will give might.” The majesty of God in 


| nature is described only for this reason, that the church may thus see that there 


is a shield ready prepared for her against all the assaults of her enemies. ‘The 
se gives us avery instructive lesson as to how we ought to interpret the 
anguage of nature, and to turn it to our own edification. Every thunder-storm, 


; every hurricane, should tell us that the gates of hell sliall not prevailagainst the 


church of God, or against ourselves, if we are really members of the church, and 
servants of God. Every thing depends on our being sure of our condition. ‘The 
revelations of God in nature speak a double language; they speak to every man 
according to his own spiritual condition. ‘The thunder-storm, for example, 
is a real promise to the pious, to the church of (tod; while to the ungodly 
to the world, it is a real threatening. Whoever feels assured of the love of 
God, sees, in every manifestation of the majesty of God, aground of confidence ; 
whereas to those who are conscious of being objects of the Divine displeasure, 
the sentiment inspired by such appearances is that of terror. 


_ Psatm XXXI.—2. Bow down thine ear. O God, thou hearest what is uttered 
in a very low voice, hie thou hearest even my sighs! Ah! keep not at sucha 
distance from me! I have no material defence, nu place of strength and safety ; 
be thou my castle and stronghold. Here we learn how the children of Go: 
ought to speak to their beloved Father, namely, as friend to friend, or as a child 
to his father. Ah! my beloved Father, bow down thine ear tome. See what 
faith, what childlike love and confidence does! It embraces the Lord, and 
falls, as it were, upon his neck! O Lord, thou knowest, and thou alone art 
acquainted with my trouble; to thee alone will 1 complain, and speak, as it 
were, secretly into thy ear.—Jo, Arnd. 


Psatm XXXVII.—1, 2. Fret not thyself—they shall soon be cut down as the 
grass. How immediately does the prophet seize and hit upon the thoughts of 
the heart in this temptation, and take away all causes thereof, saying, at the 

rst, O man, thou art choleric, and hast cause for it, as thou thinkest, for there 
are wicked men who do unjustly, and commit much evil, while still they gon- 
tinue to prosper, so that nature thinks it has just cause to be angry. But not 
so, dear child; permit grace, and not nature here to rule; break thine anger, 
and be at rest for a little; let them go on doing evil and prospering; believe 
me, it shall do thee no harm. Then if men ask, When shall things cease to be 
thus? Who can endure so long? He auswers, “ For as the grass,” &e. This 
is a beautiful similitude, terrible to hypocrites, and consoling to the afflicted. 
How entirely does it raise us out of our own sight, and place us in the sight of 
od! In our sight the multitude of hypocrites Hourishes and grows, and covers 
the world so completely, that they alone seem almost to exist, as the green 
grass covers and adorns the earth. But in God's sight what are they? Hay, 
that inust presently be made; and the higher the grass grows, the nearer is it 
to the scythe and the haycock; just as the higher and farther the wicked 
ra aud rise aloft, the nearer are they to destruction. Wherefore, then, 
shouldst thou be angry when their wickedness and prosperity are of so short- 
lived a nature ?—Z. 


Psatm XLV.—This psalm, ‘I take,’ says M. Henry, ‘to be purely and only 
meant of Jesus Christ; of him speaketh the prophet this, of him, and of no 
other man,’ Farther proofs of the justice of this application may be seen in 
Hengstenberg’s Work, Dr. Pye Smith’s Exposition, in his Scripture Testimony 
to the Messiah, vol. i. 332, and the Rey. George Phillips’s Conimentary on the 
Psalms. 

Psaum Ll. «6. sor I acknowledge my transgressions. That little word “for 
must be understoo so, as not to imply that his sins must be forgiven him 
because he had confessed them ; for sin is always sin, and deserving of punish- 
ment, whether it is confessed or not; still confession of sin is of importance on 
this account, that God will be gracious to no one but to those who confess their 
sin; while to those who do not confess their sin, he will shew no favour.—L. 
The language of the humble sinner is,— 


* Perhaps he will admit my plea, 
Perhaps will hear my prayer; 
But if | perish I will pray, 
And perish only there. 
I can but perish if I go, 
I am resolved to try, 
For if I stay away, I know 
I shall for ever die.’ 


5. 1 was shapen in iniquity. Now he does not confess himself guilty merely of 
some one or more sins, as formerly, but he rises higher, that from his mother’s 
womb he has brought forth nothing but sin, and by nature is wholly corrupt, 
and, as it were, immersed in sin. And certainly we have no solid convictions of 
sin unless we are led to accuse our whole nature of corruption. Nay, each 
single transgression ought to lead us to this general knowledge, that nothing 
but corruption reigns in all parts of our soul.—C, _10—12. Hitherto we have 
handled and set forth that admirable portion of this psalm in which we have 
heard the highest articles of the Christian faith, namely, what repentance, what 
sin, what grace, what Christian righteousness is, and how one may become 
blessed ;—what now remains to be considered in this psalm, methinks, has 
respect to the gifts of the Holy Spirit, which follow upon forgiveness of sin. 
Of such gifts the three next verses speak, as in the whole three the name of the 
Spirit is repeated, being called in the first a sure Spirit, then the Holy Spirit, 
and in the third the joyful Spirit—Z. Create. By this word he acknowledges, 
that if we are born again to God at first, or after having fallen are restored, 
what is good in us is the gift of God. For he does not pray that his weak heart 
might be supported by sume measure of help, but he confesses that there is 
nothing good und right in his heart, until it has come to him from without.—C. 
Parallel are Jer. xxiv. 7, “1 give to them a heart, that they may know me;” 
Eze. xxxvi. 26,“ And I give to you a new heart,” &c.; 1 Sam. x. 9. The clean 
heart, besides here, in Ps. xxiv. 45 Ixxiii. 1; Mat. v. 8; Acts xv. 9. ‘ 


Psaum LIV—%. Mine eye hath seen his desire upon mine enemies. If any 
one asks, whether it is permitted to the children of God, when Go i takes veu- 
eance on crimes, to feast himself on such a spectacle, the answer is easy,—only 
et his eyes be pure, and he can piously and holily refresh himself with the 
manifestations ot God’s justice; but when they are infected with any evil desire, 
all is then drawn to a wrong and perverse end.—C, 


Psatm LVI.—8. My tears into thy bottle. The Romans had a funeral custom 
that one went to each person, in the height of his grief, with a piece of colton, 
on which he carefully collected the falling tears, which he squeezed into a bottle. 
or lachrymatory, of glass or earth; they were then preserved with the greatest 
care, and placed on the sepulchres of the deceased, as a memorial of affection 
and sorrow. Many of these lachrymatories have been found in Roman tows. 
—(See Engraving.) The expression in this verse should indicate that the custom 
was more anciently in use among the Jews. The plain meaning of the words 
is, ‘be mindful of ms. misfortunes; do not forget them.’—Domestic Bible. 


expression denoting sundry kinds of music; if any one sort is meant 
it is unknown. ‘'he word rendered “organs” is also obscure, but is 
supposed to mean various wind instruments. 

cl. 6, The Greek version here adds an extra psalm with this 
heading: “This psalm was written by David, and is beyond the 
number, when he fought with Goliath.” The Syriac also contains it, 
with the remark that it is not in all copies. It is ancient, but 
spurious, 
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Psaum LXI1.—6,7. My rock—my salvation—my glory—my refuge. The 
reason why he heaps together so many names of God is, that he may meet and 
throw back the assaults of Satan, by, as 1t were, so many shields.—C. 


Psarm LX XI1.—The Messianic interpretation is defended by Koster, with 
the remark; ‘It would be inexplicable if an idea of such importance in the 
Hebrew religion, as that of the Messiah, should not have found a place in the 
psalms.’ In the first place, the announcement as to the eternal duration of the 
dominion of the King, in ver. 5, 7, and 17, is in favour of the Messianic interpre- 
tation. Farther, it is asserted, in as express terms as possible, that the kingdom 
of this great sovereign, as distinguished from that of his predecessors, shall 
extend over the whole earth, that all kings shall submit to him, and that all 
nations shall serve him; while, at the same time, care is taken in such a way, as 
does not admit of being misunderstood, to guard this thought from every sus- 
sicion of being a poetical exaggeration. The psalmist would have rendered 
Fansetf ridiculous if he had promised such a dominion to any of the ordinary 
posterity of David, and no such thing ever took place. On the other hand, the 
announcement of the extension of the dominion over the whole earth, is what 
never fails to occur in Messianic prophecies; compare Ps. ii.; Isa. ix. and xi. ; 
Zee. ix.10; Mic. vy. 4. Finally, the king gains his power over the world, accord- 
ing to ver. }1—15, not by weapons of war, but by the righteousness and the love 
which he manifests in protecting and delivering the miserable. ‘There is no 
example of any Israelitish king, of the ordinary stamp, having brought in this 
way even one single nation into a state of subjection. No such king was ever 
in circumstances to practise the virtues of righteousness and love in the midst of 
distant nations, powerful states, not in subjection to his own dominion. Such a 
king must have been one of a higher than human nature; one who, in the lan- 
guage of the parallel passage, Jsa. xi., “smites the earth with the rod of his 
mouth, and slays the wicked with the breath of his lips.” 


Psaum LXXIII.—17. Then understood I their end. Lactantius on the death 
of Persecutors, Leo’s History of the French Revolution, the Life of the poet 
Burger, no less than that of the Emperor Napoleon, furnish remarkable proofs 
of this, ‘The exceptions are designed to perplex those who do not go into the 
sanctuary of God. The recompence also on this side should, according to the 
design of God, remain always an object of faith. Here also God conceals him- 
self, in order that he may be found by those who seek him, That this is so 
seldom done even by the well disposed, that even they are so much inclined to 
look upon the righteousness of God as inoperative in this life, is a melancholy 
yroof of the degeneracy of the church, and of the lamentable prevalence of 
infidelity. In the time of the church’s vigour, the eyes are open for the tre- 
mendous judgments of God, and the sight of these forms the roots of the living 
hope of a future judgment. 


Psarm LX XVI.—3. There brake he the arrows. We have here to learn the 
gracious deliverance granted by God from bodily enemies, how he breaks all 
the human earthly power which is turned against the church. For the power 
of the enemies is human, earthly, fleshly, but the power of the church is spiritual, 
divine, and heavenly. There contend and fight with each other, the spirit and 
the flesh; spiritual power, by faith and prayer ; and earthly power, by the 
sword, the bow, andthe spear. Thus fought Goliath and David, Hezekiah and 
Sennacherib, Jehoshaphat and the Moabites, Asa and the thousands of the 
Moors; and thus from the beginning, the church has fought against all the 
power of tyrants, and will still continue to fight till the end of the world; yea, 
the church gains the victory, and conquers through the cross, according to the 
beautiful figure of the 19th chapter of Revelations, where we read that “the Son 
of God rides upon a white horse, and that out of his mouth there goeth a sharp 
sword, and that there follows him a great army.”—Arnd. Within the spiritual, 
as well as in the external domain, the Lord reveals himself, as one who breaks 
the arrows of those who are the enemies of his church and of his faithful ones. 


Psatm LX XXIL1.—9, 10. Do unto them as, &c. The alleged imprecations of 
the psalmist are not to be considered as the expression of his private feelings 
as a man, but as the promptings of the Spirit of inspiration under which he 
wrote. They are the effect of a strong prophetic impulse, leading him to 
denounce the just awards of Heaven against the enemies of God and of his 
Anointed. Considered in this aspect, they are to be classed with the prophetic 
curse of Noah uttered against the posterity of Ham, a curse flowing not from 
personal resentment, but from Divine prompting.—Bush. 


Psatm XCVII.—7. Worship him, all ye gods. Whom? Jesus; so says the 
apostle, Heb. i. 6,“ All ye gods.” His angels, so the Septuagint; and the 
apostle, “ Let all the angels of God worship him.”—A. Clarke. That the being 
to whom supreme adoration is here required is “ Jehovah the God of the whole 
earth,” ver. 1,5, none can doubt. It is of little importance whether beings of 
a superior rank are there intended, or those human messengers of the Divine 
will, the prophets. Admitting with the most learned and rational interpreter 
among the modern Jews that the psalm refers to the Messiah, we find the con- 
text such as, in the most sublime manner, and with the imagery usually applied 
to the same subject.,in the prophetic writings, plainly introduces him to the 
world. The pronoun which represents the object to whom adoration is com- 
manded to be paid, most clearly has no other antecedent than the Lord of the 
whole earth.—_Dr. J. P. Smith. 


Psatm C1X.—If Christ be made the speaker, then we observe very clearl 
that these denunciations correspond with the fate of Judas, and of the Jewis 
nation in general, with the destruction of vast multitudes of the Jewish people 
by Titus, and with the complete dispersion of those who survived. The mise- 
rable end of Judas was but a type of what so soon afterwards befell his unhappy 
countrymen, who were partakers in his iniquity. How true was it that in the 
generation following the one in which our Lord was put to death “ their name 
was blotted out,” ver. 13; for they existéd no longer as a distinct community. 
We believe then that there are here predicted the Divine judgments, which 
were executed on Judas in the first instance, and afterwards, by the Roman 
army, upon the whole Jewish people, for their disbelief and disobedience; and 
we know that what we find in this psalm agrees with those denunciations 
which one Legal aera curred res upon earkh concerning the destiny of 

erusalem and its lnhabitants.—Psalms in Hebrew, with Commentar ls 
G. Phillips, B.D. ; LOE 


Psaum CX.—The Lord: the immortal Priest and Conqueror. It is impossible 
to apply these descriptions to any other than to the Messiah. He is described 
as a Sovereign then existing, und as a person distinct from Jehovah, and as 
receiving from him a dominion the most extensive, the exercise of which is 
described in characters not be conceived as those inherent in a merely created 
and dependent being. He is also called Adonai, the name appropriated to the 
only living and true God. Nor can any abatements and reductions, represent- 
ing this as a symbolical picture of the progress and efficacy of Christian doc- 
trine, be vindicated on the grounds of fair and just interpretation._J. P. 
Smith. 3. In the beauties of holiness. Gesenius, in his Thesaurus, has rendered 
this passage sacr@ vestes ; and this 1 am disposed to believ + is its real meaning ; 


for the war of which the psalmist is speaking is, doubtless, a holy war, carried 
on against the world, the flesh, and the devil, by an army of priests, which army 
is directed by cur Lord himself, whose office, as high priest, is set forth in the 
next verse. Itis this view which Tholuck supports in his paraphrastic exposi- 
tion of the present passage: ‘ With willing hearts all follow this king who fight 
under his colours. For he rules over them, because he is their priest; and by 
his intercession with God he has bought and consecrated them for priests; 
therefore it is also mentioned of them, that they put on themselves holy orna- 
ments, that is, holy garments, priestly clothing. They goto the war of their God 
as to a holy congregation.’ e may remark that this phrase is explicable only 
on the hypothesis, that the Messiah is the personage here addressed ; for there 
is no other way in which we could comprehend what is intended by the psalmist 
in speaking of soldiers putting on holy ornaments, or garments.—Phillips, ut 
supra. 


Psatm CXIX.—Philip Henry, father of the commentator, advised his chil- 
dren to take a verse of psalm cxix. every morning to meditate upon, and so go 
over the psalm twice in a year; ‘and that,’ said he, ‘ will bring you to be in love 
with all the rest of the Scripture.—P. Henry’s Life, Williams’s edition, p. 247. 
In conformity with this rule, we find his godly daughter writing thus in her 
diary :—‘ 1687-8, March 9, Friday morning—I have been of late taking some 

ains to learn by heart psalm exix., and have made some progress therein. 

xtracted from Mrs. Savage’s MSS. in P. Henry’s Life.—Jb. 15. J will medi- 
tate in thy precepts. Ifa chapter be read with the eye merely, while the mind 
remains inattentive, and the book be shut as soon as the chapter is finished, and 
thus what has been read immediately escape the memory; what is there to 
surprise, if, after the whole Bible has been several times read through, we 
discover in ourselves no increase of piety and devotion ?— Professor Frank, 
66. Teach me good judgment and kuneladeal Pr. ii. 63.1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Tim. i. 7. 
Itis recorded of one of the reformers, (Gillespie, a Scottish commissioner at the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines,) that when he had acquitted himself in a 
public disputation with great credit to his Master’s cause, a friend begged to 
see the notes which he had been observed to write, supposing that he had taken 
down the arguments of his opponents, and sketched the substance of his own 
reply. Greatly was he surprised to find that his notes consisted simply of these 
ejaculatory petitions,—‘ More light, Lord; more light, more light!’ And how 
fully was the true spirit of prayer compressed and illustrated in these short 
aspirations! Could they fail of success? “If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him,” Jas. i. 5. Greenham, being asked his judgment of some important 
matters, answered, ‘Sir, neither am I able to speak, nor you to hear, for we 
have not prayed. 1 may indeed talk, and you may answer, as natural men; but 
we are not now prepared to confer as children of God.’ 147. J hoped in thy word. 
One of Melancthon’s correspondents describes Luther thus: ‘I cannot enough 
admire the extraordinary cheerfulness, constancy, faith, and hope of the man in 
these trying and vexatious times. He constantly feeds these gracious affec- 
tions by a very diligent study of the word of God. Then not a day passes in 
which he does not employ in prayer at least three of his very best hours. Once 
I happened to hear him at prayer. Gracious God! what spirit and what faith 
is there in his expressions! He petitions God with as much reverence as if he 
was in the Divine presence; and yet with as firma hope and confidence, as he 
would address a father or a friend. “I know,” said he, “ thou art our Father and 
our God; and therefore I am sure thou wilt bring to nought the persecutors of 
thy children. For shouldest thou fail to do this, thine own cause, being con- 
nected with ours, would be endangered. It is entirely thineown concern. We, 
by thy providence, have been compelled to take a part; thou, therefore wilt be 
our defence.” Whilst I was listening to Luther praying in this manner at a 
distance, my soul seemed on fire within me, to hear the man address God so 
like a friend, and yet with so much gravity and reverence; and also to hear 
him, in the course of his prayer, insisting ete the promises contained in the 
psalms, as if he was sure his petitions would be granted.’ Was not this an illus- 
tration of David’s confidence, “I hoped in thy word?”— Milner’s Hi. PF 
vol. v., p. 565. 154. Deliver me. The word translated ‘deliver me,’ is taken 
from the office of a redeemer or next of kin amongst the Israelites, to whom it 
belonged to redeem the inheritance, or ransom beet oe of his impoverished 
or enslaved relative, and also to be his patron and defender op Senet injustice 
and oppression, and the avenger of his blood, if he was slain.—Scott. The use 
therefore of this word in the original in this verse,—fhaturally pointing the be- 
liever’s attention to him, who is indeed near of kin to him, and has combined all | 
the offices of the ancient redeemer in his own beloved person,—at once illus- 
trates and warrants the view that is here given of the passage.—Rev. C. Bridges 
on the 119th Psalm, whence the above extracts relative to that psalm have been 
taken. 


Psatm CX XVII.—5. Gate. Mr. Merrick observes, that the gate was some- 
times the seat of war as well as the place of judicature. “Then was war in 
the gates,” Jud. v. 8. He mentions a remarkable Chinese proverb: ‘Whena 
son is born into a family, a bow and arrow are hung before the gate.’ 


Psatm CXXXIV.—3. The Lord—bless thee out of Zion, The two preceding 
verses, as Mr. Mudge observes, seem directed to the priests of the temple, by 
some person, probably of consequence, come up to pay his devotions. ‘this 
third verse is therefore returned, as from the priests. And thus it is, that 
prayer and praise, which by grace are caused to ascend from our hearts to 
God, will certainly return in the benedictions of heaven upon our souls and 
bodies, our persons and our families, our church and our country; like thre 
vapours which, exhaled by the warmth of the sun from the bowels of the earth, 
mount upwards into the air, but soon fall again in fruitful showers, causing 
the little hills to rejoice, and the valleys to laugh and sing. 


Psatm CXXXVII.—9. Happy, sc The meaning of the words, “happy 
shall he be,” is, He shall go on and prosper, for the Lord of hosts shal go 
with him, and fight his battles against the enemy and oppressor of his people, 
empowering him to recompense upon the Chaldeans the works of their hands, 
and to reward them as they served Israel. ‘The slaughter of the very infants, 
mentioned in the last verse, is expressly predicted by Isaiah, ch. xiii. 16, “ Their 
children also shall be dashed to pieces before their eyes; their houses shall be 
spoiled, and their wives ravished.” ‘The destruction was to be universal, 
sparing neither sex nor age. ‘Terrible, but just, are thy judgments, O Lord!— 

'p. Horne. 


“Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord.” ‘Such,’ says Dr. 
Morison, ‘is Ho appropriate conclusion of a book dedicated by the Spirit of 
God to the work of praise; a book which has been the medium of the song of 
the church for more than three thousand gears a book which is quoted more 
frequently than any other by Christ and his apostles; a book which presents 
loftiest ideas of God and his government, which is fitted to every scene of 
human life, which expresses every state of religious experience, and which 
bears along it marks of its celestial origin, so simple and clear, that he who 
runneth may read. 


Note to Psa. xlv, 12. “ Daughter of Tyre” really signifies the Tyrian 
people; not women alone, but the citizens generally. In the same 
manner, “ daughter of Babylon” means Babylonians. Both the words 
“gon” and “ daughter” were used by the Hebrews, Syrians, &c., in 
this way. The frequency with which this idiom occurs shows that 


rich and as proud as they are, shall come, with their neighbouring 
countries, and bring thee presents.” 

Note to Psa. xlv. 18, 14. The “clothing of wrought gold” and the 
“raiment of needlework” point to garments of a costly description. 


The first is to be taken to mean that her garments were a brocade or _ 

texture into which gold was wrought. What is called “raiment of = = 
needlework” may rather be explained as variegated raiment, because = 
the words do not show how the ornaments were produced, 


the “daughter of the King of Tyre” was not meant. The Greek is, 

“The daughters of Tyre shall worship him with gifts.” Bishop 

Patrick apprehended the meaning correctly: “The people of Tyre, as 
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4ND NECK CHAINS, 


My rath ee age * a pete aa hk ae pci abi fe) use of by the Holy Ghost, for the making known of the mind of God 
, :d,)— is Solomon. Through his hand came this book of Scripture, and the tw 
that follow it, Ecclesiastes and Canticles, a sermon and a song. Some think he wrote Canticles when he was young, Proverbs in th hh ; ‘i e two 
Ecclesiastes when he was old. In the title of his song he only writes himself Solomon, perhaps because he wrote it hediies his rE IRE i ties a 
filled with the Holy Ghost when he was young. In the title of his Proverbs he writes himself the son of David, king of Israel fee ian} : i d Nero ieake 
In the title of his Hcclesiastes he writes himself the son of David, king of Jerusalem, because then perhaps his influence was oe less : wera € on. 
and he confined himself very much in Jerusalem. Concerning this author we may observe, 1. That he was a king, and a king’s son thee mi ee he 
hitherto were most of them men of the first rank in the world, as Moses and Joshaa, Samuel and David, and now alonen 3 but after Litt chs tae act p aeia 
were generally poor prophets, men of no figure in the world, because that dispensation was approaching in which God would eigen the weak and ae peice 
the world to confound the wise and mighty, and the poor should be employed to evangelize. Solomon was a very rich king, and his cial v be " i wet id 
of the first magnitude, and yet addicted himself to the study of Divine things, and was a prophet, and a prophet’s son. It is no dispara Dee ke hrcA 
princes and potentates in the world to instruct those about them in religion, and the laws of it. 2. That he was one whom God sates with uae 
measures of wisdom and knowiedge, in answer to his prayers at his accession to the throne. His prayer was exemplary: “Give me a wise and an underst med 
heart.” The answer to it was encouraging; he had that, and all other things were added to him. Now here we find what good use he made of the ad ef 4 
gave him; he not only governed himself and his kingdom with it, but he gave rules of wisdom to others also, and transmitted them to posterit ae mes te 
trade with the talents with which we are trusted according as they are. 3. That he was one who had his faults, and in his latter ae casuat asid fi ey =f 
good ways of God which in this book he had directed others in. We have the story of it 1 Kin. xi., and a sad story it is, that the penman of sae “ii a, 
this should apostatize as he did. “Tell it not in Gath ;” but let those who are most eminently useful take warning by this not to be proud cs secure ; ‘ ai ¢ 
all learn not to think the worse of good instructions though we have them from those who do not themselves altogether live up to them a cag og 
Il. We have here a new way of writing, in which Divine wisdom is taught us by proverbs, or short sentences, which contain their whole design within tl 
selves, and are not connected with one another. We have had Divine laws, histories, and songs, and now Divine proverbs. Such various i Sue hka | Ache 
Wisdom used for our instruction, that, no stone being left unturned to do us good, we may be inexcusable if we perish in our folly. 'Teaching b 2 ci in 
1. An ancient way of teaching. It was the most ancient way among the Greeks. The seven wise men of Greece had each of them some ate i ‘i x th . é 
valued themselves upon, and that made them famous. These sentences were inscribed on pillars, and had in great veneration, as that which aed t z 2 “ 
down from heaven,’—a ca@lo descendit, yv® ceavrdv, * know thyself.’ 2. It was a plain and easy way of teaching, which cost netted the teachers nor “i ahs 
much pains, nor put their understandings or memories to the stretch. Long periods, and arguments far-fetched, must be laboured both by him that frames el 
aad by him that takes them; while a proverb, that carries both its sense and its evidence in a little compass, is presently apprehended and subscribed to Sf, 
easily retained. Both David’s devotions and Solomon’s instructions are seatentious, which may recommend that way of expression to those who aaa a ; 
holy things both in praying and preaching. 3. It was a very profitable way of teaching, and served admirably well to answer the end. The word Mashal jak 
used for a proverb, comes from a word that signifies to rule, or have dominion, because of the commanding power and influence which wise and meiaht i> ieee 
have upon the children of men; he that teacheth by them doth dominari in concionibus,—‘ rules his auditory.’ It is easy to observe how the world is oearhla 
by proverbs. “As saith the proverb of the ancients,” (1 Sam. xxiv. 13,) or, as the vulgar expresses it, ‘as the old saying is,’ goes very far with the most of men 
in forming their notions and fixing their resolves. Much of the wisdom of the ancients has been handed down to posterity by proverbs, and some think we ma 
judge of the temper and character of a nation by the complexion of its vulgar proverbs. Proverbs in conversation are like axioms in Shilosnole maxims 2 
law, and postulata in the mathematics, which nobody disputes, but everybody endeavours to expound so as to have them on their side. Yet chi are man 
corrupt proverbs which tend to debauch men’s minds, and harden them in sin. The devil has his proverbs, and the world and the flesh have their area. 
which reflect reproach on God and religion, as ze. xii. 22; xviii. 2; to guard us against the corrupt influence of which God has his proverbs, which are all 
wise and good, and tend to make us so. These proverbs of Solomon were not merely a collection of the wise sayings that had been formerly doueanat as some 
have imagined, but were the dictates of the Spirit of God in Solomon. The very first of them, ch. i. 7, agrees with what God said to man at the beuthaing 
Job xxviii. 28, “Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ;” so that, though Solomon was great, and his name may serve as much as any man’s to heme: 
mend his writings, yet, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. It is God by Solomon that here speaks to us; I say, to us, for these proverbs were written for 
our learning, and, when Solomon speaketh to his son, the exhortation is said to “speak to us as unto children,” Heb, xii. 5. And as we have no book so useful 
to us in our devotions as David's Psalms, so have we none so serviceable to us for the right ordering of our conversations as Solomon’s Proverbs, which, as David 
saith of the commandments, are exceeding broad, containing in a little compass a complete body of Divine ethics, polities, and economics, exposing ake vice 
recommending every virtue, and suggesting rules for the government of ourselves in every relation and condition, and every turn of the conversation, The bees 
Bishop Hall has drawn up a system of moral philosophy out of Solomon’s Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. The first nine chapters of this book are reckoned as a 
preface by way of exhortation to the study and practice of wisdom’s rules, and caution against those things that would hinder us therein. We have, then, the 
first volume of Solomon’s proverbs, ch. x.—xxiv ; after that a second volume, ch. xxv.—xxix. ; and then Agur’s prophecy, ch. xxx.; and Lemuel’s, ch. xxxi. ‘The 
scope of all is one and the same, to direct us so to order our conversation aright, as that, in the end, we may see the salvation of the Lord. The best comment 


on those rules is tc be ruled by them. 


a 


Title. The Hebrew title “ Proverbs,” or “Proverbs of Solomon,” || Scriptures. At present it is admitted without question, and it is 
is that which is now universally given to this book; but ancient || recognised by frequent references in the New Testament, where 


writers sometimes call it “ Wisdom,” under which “ Ecclesiastes ” is |/ the following passages are quoted: Chap. iii. 11, 12, 34; xi. 31; 


included in the Hebrew Tosaphoth to Baba Bathra. The word 


rendered “proverb” originally meant a comparison, similitude, or 
The Jews have 


parable, but it is also used of sententious maxims. 
generally received the book as canonical, but at one time some of 
them seem to have doubted its claims to a position among the sacred 


ie 


xxv. 21, 22; xxvi. 11; and several others are referred to. The book 
may be divided into four parts: (1) Chap. i.—ix.; (2) X.—xxiv.; (3) 
xxv,—xxix.; (4) xxx., xxxi. Although the book is rightly entitled 
“The Proverbs of Solomon,” Solomon was not the only author, and it 
was compiled at different periods. 

343 


A.M. 3004. 
CHAPTER I. 


Those that read David's psalms especially those towards the latter end, would be tempted 
to think that religion is all rapture, and consists in nothing but the ecstacies and trans- 
ports of devotion; and, doubtless, there is a time for them, and if there be a heaven 
upon earth, it is in them; but while we are on earth, we cannot be wholly taken up 
with them; we have a life to live in the flesh, must have a conversation in the world, 
and into that we must now be taught to carry our religion, which is a rational thing, 
aud very serviceable to the conduct of human life, and tends as much to make us dis- 
treet as to make us devout, to make the face to shine before men, in a prudent, honest, 
useful conversation, as to make the heart burn towards God in pious and holy affections, 
In this chapter we have, I. The title of the book, shewing the general scope and design 
of it, ver. 1—6. II. The first principle of it recommended to our serious consideration, 
ver. 7—9. JIL. A necessary caution against bad company, ver. 10—19. LV. A faithful 
and lively representation ef wisdom’s reasonings with the children of men, and the cer- 
tain ruin of those who turn a deaf ear to those reasonings, ver. 20—33, 


vt CEs HE proverbs of Solomon the 
Via), 2 son of David, king of Israel ; 
2 To know wisdom and instruc- 
tion; 


~ standing ; 
yh 3 ‘To receive the instruction of 
NG VA wisdom, 
Wie sah yee Justice, and judgment, and 
QC ARG equity ; 
NS D 4% give subtilty to the simple, 
To the young man knowledge and discretion. 
5 A wise man will hear, and will increase learning ; 
And a man of understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels : 
6 To understand a proverb, and the interpretation ; 
The words of the wise, and their dark sayings. 


We have here an introduction to this book, which some think was prefixed 
by the collector and publisher, as Ezra; but it is rather et dete to have been 
penned by Solomon himself, who, in the beginning of his book, proposeth his 
end in writing it, that he might keep to his business, and closely pursue that 
end. Weare here told, 

First. Who wrote these wise sayings, ver. 1; they are “the prareree of 
Solomon.” 1. His name signifies peaceable; and the character both of his 
spirit and of his reign answered it, both were peaceable. David, whose life 
was full of troubles, wrote a book of devotion; for, “is any afflicted? let him 
pray.” Solomon, who lived quietly, wrote a book of instruction ; for when the 
churches had rest, they were edified. In times of peace we should learn our- 
selves and teach others that which in troublous times both they and we must 
practise. 2. He was “the son of David;” it was his honour to stand related 
to that good man, and he reckoned it so with good reason, for he fared the better 
for it, 1 Kin, xi. 12. He had been blessed with a good education, and many a 
good prayer had been put up for him, Ps, lxxii. 1; the effext of both which 
appeared in his wisdom and usefulness. ‘The generation of the upright are 
sometimes thus blessed that they are made blessings, eminent blessings in their 
day. Christ is often called the Son of David; and Solomon was a type of him 
in this as in other things, that he opened his mouth in parables, or proverbs. 
3. He was “king of Israel;” a king, and yet no disparagement to him to be 
““an instructor of the ignorant, and a teacher of babes.” King of Israel, that 
ee among whom God was known, and his name was great; among them he 
earned wisdom, and to them he communicated it. “ All the earth sought to 
Solomon to hear. his wisdom,” which excelled all men’s, 1 Ain. iv. 30; x. 24; 
which was an honour to Israel, that their king was such a dictator, such an 
oracle. Solomon was famous for apophthegms ; every word he said had weight 
in it, and something that was surprising and edifying, His servants that 
attended him, and heard his Windom; had among them collected three thousand 
proverbs of his; which they wrote in their daybooks, but these were of his own 
writing, and do not amount to near a thousand. In these he was divinely 
inspired. Some think out of those other proverbs of his, which were not so 
inspired, the apocryphal books of Fecelesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon 
were compiled, in which are many excellent sayings, and of great use; but, take 
all together, they are far short of this book. ‘The Roman emperors had each of 
them their.symbol or motto, as many now have with their coat of arms. But 
Solomon had many weighty sayings, not, as theirs, borrowed from others, but 
all the products of that extraordinary wisdom which God endued him with. 

Secondly. For what end they were written, ver. 2—4; not to gain a reputation 
to the author, or strengthen his interest among his subjects, but for the use and 
benefit of all that in every age and place will govern themselves by these 
dictates, and study them close. This baek will help us, 1. To form right 
notions of things, and to possess our minds with clear and distinct ideas of 
them. “That we may know wisdom and instruction;” that wisdom which 
is got by instruction, by Divine revelation; may know both how to speak and 
act wisely ourselves, and tu give instruction to others. 2. ‘To distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, good and evil; “to perceive the words of under- 
standing,” to apprehend them, to judge of them, to guard against mistakes, 
and to accommodate what we are taught to ourselves, and our own use, 
that we “may discern things that differ, and not be imposed upon ;” and “ may 
approve things that are excellent,” and not lose the benefit of them, as the 
apostle prays, Phil. i. 10, 3. To order our conversation aright in every thing 
ver. 3. ‘This book will give, that we may “receive, the instruction of wisdom,” 
that knowledge which will guide our practice in “justice, and judgment, and 
equity,” ver. 3; which will dispose us to render to all their due, to God the 
things that are Goa’s in all the exercises of religion, and to all men what is 
due to them, according to the obligations which b relation, office, contract, or 
upon any other account, we lie under to them. ote, Those are truly wise 
aud none but those, that are universally conscientious. And the design of the 
Scripture is, to teach us that wisdom; justice in the duties of the first table, 
judgment in those of the second tavle, and equity, that 1s, sincerity, in both 
§u some distinguish them. , 4 


Thirdly, For whose use they were written, ver. 4. They are of use to all, 


PB OV Aaland 


| themselves too wise to learn. 


B.C. 1000 


but are desizned especially, 1, For the simple, to give subtlety tothem, The 
instructions here given are plain, and easy, and level to the meanest capacity; 
“the wayfaring men though fools shall not err therein.” And those are likely 
to receive benefit by them, that are sensible of their own ignorance and their 
need to be taught, and are therefore desirous to receive instruction; and those 
who receive those instructions in their light and power, though they be simple, 
will hereby be made subtle, graciously crafty to know the sin they should avoid, 
and the duty bey should do, and to escape the tempter’s wiles. He that is 
harmless as the dove, by observing Solomon’s rules, may become wise as the 
serpent; and he that has been sinfully foolish, when he Cathe to govern him- 
self by the word of God, becomes graciously wise. 2. For young people, to 
give them knowledge and discretion. Youth is the learning age, catches 
at instructions, receives impressions, and retains what is then received; it is 
therefore of great consequence that the mind be then seasoned well; nor can 
it receive a better tincture than from Solomon's proverbs. Youth is rash, and 
heady, and inconsiderate ; “ Man is born like the wild ass’s colt,” and therefore 
needs to be broken by the restraints, and managed by the rules we find here. 
And if young people will but take heed to their ways, according to Solomon's 
oe sae, they will soon gain the ener nine and discretion of the ancients. 
Solomon had an eye to posterity in writing this book, hoping by it to season the 
minis of the rising generation with the generous principles of wisdom and 
virtue. 

Fourthly. What good use may be made of them, ver. 5,6. Those that « 
oung and simple, may by them be made wise; and are not excluded from 
Solomon’s school as they were from Plato’s. But is it only for such? No; here 
is not only milk for babes, but strong meat for strong men. ‘This book will not 
only make the foolish and bad wise and good, but the wise and good wiser and 
better; and though tke simple and the young man may perhaps slight those 
instructions, and not be the better for them, yet the wise man will hear, 
Wisdom will be justified by her own children, though not by the children 
sitting in the market-place. Note, Even wise men must hear, and not think 
A wise man is sensible of his own defects, 
ene ignoro, sed ignorantiam meam non ignoro,—1 am ignorant of many 
things, but not of my own ignorance ;’) and, therefore, is still pressing for- 
wards, that he may increase in learning, may know more, and know it better, 
more peat and distinctly, and may know better how to make use of it. As 
long as we live, we should strive to increase in all useful learning. It was a 
saying of one of the greatest of the rabbins, gui non auget scientiam amittit 
de ea,—‘if our stock of knowledge be not increasing, it is wasting;’ and they 
that would increase in learning must study the Scriptures; those perfect the 
man of God. A wise man by increasing in learning is not only profitable to 
himself, but to others also, 4 

1. Asacounsellor. “A man of understanding” in these precepts of wisdom, 
by comparing them with one another, and with his own observations “shall 
by degrees “attain unto wise counsels;” that is, he stands fair for preferment, 
and will be consulted as an oracle, and intrusted with the conduct of publie 
affairs. He shall come to sit at the helm, so the word signifies. Note, Industry 
is the way to honour; and those that God has blessed with wisdom must stud 
to do good with it, according as their sphere is. It is more dignity indee 
to be counsellor to the prince, but it is more charity to be counsellor to the 
poor, as Job was with his wisdom; Job xxix. 15, “ 1 was eyes to the blind.” — 

2. As an interpreter, ver. 6, “to understand a proverb.” Solomon was him- 
self famous for expounding riddles, and resolving hard questions; which was 
of old the celebrated entertainment of the Eastern princes, witness the solutions 
he gave to the knots with which the queen of Sheba thought to puzzle him, 
Now here he undertakes to furnish his readers with that talent, as far as would 
be serviceable, to the best purposes, rat Hal understand a proverb, even the 
interpretation, without which the proverb is a nut uncracked; when they hear 
a wise saying, though it be figurative, they shall take the sense of it, and know 
how to make use of it. The words of the wise are sometimes dark sayings; 
in St. Paul’s Epistles there was that which was hard to be understood; but, to 
those who being well versed in the Scriptures know how to compare spiritual 
things with spiritual, they will be easy and safe. So that if you ask them, 
“ Have.ye undertood all these things?” they may answer, “ Yea, Lord.” Note. 
It is a credit to religion when men of honesty are men of sense; all good 
people, therefore, should aim to be intelligent, and run to and fro; that is, take 
pains in the use of means, that their knowledge may be increased. 
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7 The fear of the Lorn ¢s the beginning of knowledge : 
But fools despise wisdom and instruction 

8 My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
And forsake not the law of thy mother: 

9 For they shad be an ornament of grace unto thy head, 
And chains about thy neck. 


Solomon having undertaken to teach a young man knowledge and discretion 
here lays down two general rules in order to be observed thereunto; and those 
are to fear God and honour his parents, which two fundamental laws of 
morality Pythagoras begins his golden verses with, though the former of them 
wretchedly corrupted; Primum, deos immortales cole, parentesque honora,— First 
worship x fe immortal gods, and honour your parents,’ ‘Io make young people 
such as they should be, , 

First. Let them have regard to God as their supreme; ver. 7, “The fear ot 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.” It is the principal part of knowledge, 
so the margin; it is the head of kpowledze ; that 1s, 1. Of all things that are 
to be known this is most evident, that God is to be feared, to be reverenced, 
served, and worshipped; this is so the beginning of knowledge, that those know 
nothing who do not know this. 2. In order to the attaining of all useful 
knowledge this is most necessary, that we fear God; we are not qualified to 
profit by the instructions that are given us, unless our minds be possessed 
with a holy reverence of God, and every thought within us be brought into 
obedience to him. f any man do his will, he shall know of his doctrine,” 
Jno. vii. 17. 3. All our knowledge, as it must take rise from the fear of 
God, so it must tend to it as its perfection and centre. ‘Those know enough 
that know how to fear God, that are careful in every thing to please him 
and fearful of offending him in any thing. This is the alpha and omega of 
knowledge. ‘To contirm this truth, that an eye to God must, both direct and 
quicken all our pursuits of knowledge, he observes that “fools” (that is, 
atheists, who have no regard to God,) “ despise wisdom aud instruction; 
having no dread at all of God's wrath, nor any desire of his favour, they will 
not give you thanks for telling them what they may do to escape his wrat! and 
obtain his favour, They that say to the Almighty, “ Depart from us,” who are 
so far from fearing him that they set him at d flance; no wonder that they 
desire not the knowledge of his ways, but despise that instruction, Note, 
Those are fools that do not fear God, and value the Scriptures; and th 


i, 1—6. These verses form an introduction to the whole book. 
Verse 1 is a general title; verses 2, 3, 4, and 6 indicate the purpose 
for which the book is given; and verse 5 is a passing reference to 
the progress which the wise man and the man of understanding will 
make. The forms “to know,” “to perceive,” “to receive,” “to 
give,” “to understand,” are elliptical, and signify that the things 
mentioned may be known, perceived, received, given, and under- 
stood: “That wisdom and instruction may be known; that the 
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words of understanding may be perceived; that the instruction of 
wisdom, &c., may be received; that subtilty may be given to the 
simple; that a proverb and the interpretation may be understood.” 
In verse 4 the Syriac has “to give subtilty to babes,” or children, 
but simple or inexperienced is a better explanation. The word 


“subtilty ’ means what we call tact or sagacity. By “interpre- 


tation,” in verse 6, some understand ‘an intricate saying,” 8 
thing enigmatical, like the “dark sayings” in the same verse, — 
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they may pretend to be admirers of wit, they are really strangers and enemies 
to wisdom. . 

Secondly. Let them have regard to their parents, as their superiors ; ver. 8, 9 
“My son, igs the instruction of thy father.” He means not only that he would 
have his own children to be observant of him, and of what he said to them, nor 
only that he would have his pupils and those who came to him to be taught 
to look upon him as their father, and attend to a ec with the disposition 
«f children; but he would have all children to be dutiful and respectful to their 
parents, and to conform to the virtuous and religious education which they give 
them, according to the law of the fiftn commandment. 

1. He takes it for granted that parents will, with all the wisdom they have, 
instruct their children, and with all the authority they have give law to them 
for their good. They are reasonable creatures, and therefore we must not 
give them law without instruction; we must draw them with the cords of a 
man, and when we tell them what they must do, we must tell them why. But 
they are corrupt and wilful, and therefore with the instruction there is need of 
alaw; Abraham will not only catechize, but command his household. Both 
the father and the mother must do all they can for the good education of their 
children, and all little enough. 

2. He chargeth children both to receive and to retain the good lessons and 
laws their parents give them. Ist. To receive them with readiness; “hear the 
instruction of thy father;” hear it, and heed it; hear it, and bid it welcome, and 
be thankful for it, and subscribe to it. 2nd. To retain them with resolution; 
“ Forsake not” their law, think not that when thou art grown up, and no longer 
under tutors and governors thou mayest live at large; no, “the law of thy 
mother” was according to the law of thy God, and therefore it must never be 
forsaken. Thou wast trained up in the way in which thou shouldest go; and 
therefore when thou art old, thou must not depart from it. Some observe, that 
whereas the Gentiles’ ethics, and the laws of the Persians and Romans, pro- 
vided only that children should pay respect to their father, the Divine law 
secures the honour of the mother also. 3rd. He recommends this as that 
which is very graceful, and will put an honour uponus. The instructions and 
laws of thy parents, carefully observed and lived up to, shall be “an ornament 
of grace unto thy head,” ver. 9; such an ornament as is in the sight of God of 
great price, and shall make thee look as great as those that wear the gold 
chains about their necks. Let Divine truths and commands be to us asa coronet, 
or a collar of SS, which are badges of first-rate honours; let us value them, 
and be ambitious of them, and then they shall be so to us. Those are trul 
valuable, and shall be valued, who value themselves more by their virtue an 
piety than by their worldly wealth and dignity. 


10 My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 
11 If they say, Come with us, 

Let us lay wait for blood, 

Let us lurk privily for the innocent without cause : 
Let us swallow them up alive as the grave ; 
And whole, as those that go down into the pit: 
We shall find all precious substance, 

We shall fill our houses with spoil - 

Cast in thy lot among us ; 

Let us all have one purse : 

My son, walk not thou in the way with them, 
Refrain thy foot from their path : 

For their feet run to evil, 

And make haste to shed blood. 

Surely in vain the net is spread 

In the sight of any bird 


NETTING BIRDS. 


18 And they lay wait for their own blood ; 
They lurk privily for their owz lives. 

19 So are the ways of every one that is greedy of gain ; 
Which taketh away the life of the owners thereof. 


Here Solomon gives another general rule to young people, in order to their 
finding out and keeping in the paths of wisdom, and that is, to take heed of the 
snare of bad company. David’s psalms begin with this caution, Ps. i. 13 and 
so do Solomon’s proverbs, for nothing is more destructive both to a lively 
devotion and to a regular conversation; ver. 10, “ My son,” whom I love, and 
have a tender concern for, “if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” This 
is good advice for parents to give their children, when they send them abroad 
into the world. It is the same that St. Peter gave to his new converts, Acts ii. 40, 
“Save yourselves from this untoward generation.” Observe, 1. How indus- 
trious wicked people are to seduce others into the paths of the destroyer: they 
will entice, Sinners love company in sin; the angels that fell were tempters 
alinost as soon_as they were siuners. They do not threaten, or argue, but 
entice with flattery and fair speech, with a bait they draw the unwary young 
man to the hook. But they mistake if they think that, by bringing others to 
partake with them in their guilt, and to be bound as it were in the bond with 
them, they shall have the less to pay themselves, for they will have so much the 
more to answer for. 2. How cautious young people should be that they be not 
seduced by them; “consent thou not,” and then, though they entice thee, they 
cannot force thee. Do not say as they say, nor do as they do, or would have 
thee to do; have no fellowship with them. To enforce this caution, A 

First. He represents the fallacious reasonings which simmers use in their 
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marginal rendering, “an eloauent speech,” is the explanation of 


a ate ent of the Lord,” i.e., religion, is the foundation of 
knowledge ; or, as some explain, the first thing to be learned ; or, as 

, the principal knowledge. 
omens. “An pir of pracent rather, a wreath or garland of 
beauty, rendering the wearer an object of attraction and admiration. 
he Hebrew for “chains about thy neck ” is, literally, “ neck-chains 
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| enticements; and the arts of wheedling which they have, for the beguiling 0 
unstable souls. He instanceth in highwaymen, that do what they can to draw 
others into their gang, ver. 11—14. See here what they would have the young 
man to do, ‘Come with us,” ver. 11; let us have thy company. At first they 
preeee to ask no more, but the courtship riseth higher; ver. 14, “ Cast in thy 
ot among us,” come in partner with us, join thy force to ours, and let us 
resulve to live and die together. Thou shale fare as we fare, and “let us all 
have one purse;” that what we get together, we may spend merrily together; 
for that is it they aim at. Two unreasonable, insatiable lusts they propose to 
themselves the gratification of, and therewith entice their prey into the snare: 

1. Their cruelty. They thirst after blood; and hate those that are innocent, 
and never gave them any provocation, because by their hcnesty and industr 
they shame and condemn them, Let us, therefore, lay wait for their Bie, 
and lurk privily for them. They are conscious to themselves of no crime, and 
consequently apprehensive of no danger, but travel unarmed; therefore, we 
shall make the more easy prey of them. And, O how sweet will it to be 
swallow them up alive, ver. 12; which these bloody men would do as greedily 
as the hungry lion devours the lamb. If it be objected, that the remains of 
the murdered will betray the murderers, they answer, No danger of that, we 
will swallow them whole, as those that are buried. Who could imagine that 
the human nature should degenerate so far, as that it should ever be a pleasure 
to one man to destroy another! 

2. Their covetousness. They hope to get a good booty by it; ver. 13, “We 
shall find all precious substance” by following this trade; what though we 
venture our necks by it, “we shall fill our houses with spoil.” See here 
Ist. The idea they have of worldly wealth. They call it “precious substance :? 
whereas, it is neither substance nor precious; it is a shadow, it is vanity, 
especially that which is got by robbery, /’s. Ixii, 10. It is as that which is not, 
which will give a man no solid satisfaction. It is cheap, it is common, yet in 
their account it is precious; and therefore they will hazard their lives, and 


bin their souls, in pursuit of it, It is the ruining mistake of thousands, 
that they overyalue the wealth of this world, and look on it as precious sub- 
stance. 2nd. The abundance of it which they promise themselves ; “ We shall 


fill our houses with it.” Those that trade er sin, P 
bargains, and that it will turn to a vast account; “ All this will I give thee,” 
(saith the tempter,) but ther only dream that they eat. The housefuls dwindle 
into scarce a handful, like the grass on the housetops. 

Secondly. He sl ews the perniciousness of these ways, as a reason why we 
should dread them; ver. 15, “ My son, walk not thou in the way with them;” 
that is, do not associate with them; get and keep as far off from them as thou 
canst ; “refrain thy foot from their path ;” do not take example by them, nor do 
as they do. Such is the corruption of our nature, that our foot is very prone 
to step into the path of sin; so that we must use necessary violence upon our- 
selves, to refrain our foot from it, and check ourselves, if at any time we take 
the least step towards it. Consider. 

1. How persons their way is in its own nature; ver, 16, “ Their feet run to 
evil,” to that which is displeasing to God, and hurtful to mankind, for they 
“make haste to shed blood.” ote, The way of sin is downhill; men not 
only cannot stop theinselyes, but the longer they continue in it the faster they 
run, and make haste in it, as if they were afraid they should not do mischief 
enough, and resolved to lose no time. ‘hey said they would proceed leisurely ; 
* Let us lay wait for blood,” ver. 11, but thou wilt find they are all in haste: so 
much hath Satan filled their hearts. 

2. How pernicious the consequences of it will be. They are plainly told 
that this wicked way will certainly end in their own destruction, and yet the 
persist init. Herein, Ist. ‘They are like the silly bird, that sees the net sprea 
to take her, and yet it is in vain; she is decoyed into it by the bait, and will not 
take the warning which her own eyes gave her, ver. 17. But we think our- 
selves of more value than many sparrows ; and therefore should have more 
wit, and act with more caution. ‘“ God hath made us wiser than the fowls of 
heaven,” Job xxxy. 11; and shall we then be as stupid as the, ? 2nd. They are 
worse than the birds, and have not the sense which we sometimes perceive 
them to have. For the fowler knows it is in vain to lay his snare in the sight 
of the bird, and therefore he has arts to conceal it. But the sinner sees ruin at 
the end of his way; the murderer, the thief, see the jail and the gallows before 
them, nay, they might see hell before them. Their watchmen tell them they 
shall surely die; but it is to no purpose, they rush into sin, and rush on in it, 
like the horse into the battle. For really the stone they roll will turn upon 
themselves, ver. 18, 19, ‘They lay wait and lurk privily for the blood and lives 
of others; but it will prove, contrary to their intention, to be for their own 
blood, their own lives. They will come at length to a shameful end; and if 
they escape the sword of the magistrate, yet there is a Divine Nemesis that 
pursues them; vengeance suffers them not to live. ‘Their greediness of gain 
hurries them upon these practices, which will not suffer them to live out half 
their days, but will cut off the number of their months in the midst. ‘Mhese have 
little reason to be proud of their property in that which takes away the life or 
the owners, and then passeth to other masters. And what is a man profited 
though he gain the world, if he lose his life? For then he can enjoy the world 
no longer; much less if he lose his soul, and that be drowned in destruction and 
perdition, as multitudes are by the love of money. : 

Now, though Solomon instances only in this rl baer to rob on the high- 
way, yet he intends hereby to warn us against all other evils which sinners 
entice men to. Such are the ways of the drunkards and unclean; they are 
indulging themselves in those pleasures which tend to their ruin both here ard 
for ever; and therefore consent nut to them, 
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romise themselves might 


Wisdom ecrieth without ; 
She uttereth her voice in the streets : 
She crieth in the chief place of concourse, 
In the openings of the gates: 
In the city she uttereth her words, saying, 
How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? 
And the scorners delfght in their scorning 
And fools hate knowledge ? 
Turn you at my réproof: 
Behold, I will pour eut my spirit unto you 
I will make known my words unto you. 
24 Because I have called, and ye refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; 
But ye have set at nought all my counsel 
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to thy throat.” These neck-chaius were often very elaborate and 
costly. 

i 12. The word rendered “whole” is by some explained “ blame- 
less ;” in chap. ii. 21 it is translated “perfect,” as in many other 
cases. 

i. 17. This verse is parenthetic. Some of the ancient vevsions 
give a different explanation of the words for “in vain,” but ous 
translation is correct, 
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And would none of my reproof: 


26 I also will laugh at your calamity ; 
I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
27 When your fear cometh as desolation, 
And your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; 
When distress and anguish cometh upon you. 
28 Then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer ; 
They shall seek me early, but they shall not find me: 
29 For that they hated knowledge, 
And did not choose the fear of the Lorp : 
80 They would none of my counsel : 
They despised all my reproof. 
831 Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, 
And be filled with their own devices. 
32 For the turning away of the simple shall slay them. 
And the prosperity of fools shall destroy them 
33 But whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, 


And shall be quiet from fear of evil 


Solomon, having shewn how dangerous it is to hearken to the temptations 
of Satan, here shews how dangerous it is not to hearken to the calls of God, 
which we shall for ever rue the neglect of. Observe, ‘ , 

First. By whom God calls to us. By wisdom, It is wisdom that crieth with- 
out. The word is plural, ‘wisdoms,’ for, as there is infinite wisdom in God, 
so there is the manifold wisdom of God, Eph. iii. 10. God speaks to the children 
of men by all the kinds of wisdom, and, as in every will, so in every word, of 
God there is a counsel. 1. Human understanding is wisdom, the light and law 
of nature, the powers and faculties of reason, and the office of conscience, 
Job xxxviii. 36. By these God speaks to the children of men, and reasons with 
them. “The spirit of a man is the candle of the Lord;” and wherever men 
go they may hear a voice behind them, saying, “ This is the way;” and the voice 
of conscience is the voice of God, and not a ways a still, small voice, but some- 
times it cries. 2. Civil government is wisdom, it is God’s ordinance; magistrates 
are his vicegerents; God, by David, had said to the fools, “‘ Deal not foolishly,” 
Ps. lxxv..4, “Ta the opening of the gates,” and in the places of concourse. 
where courts were kept, the judges, the wisdom of the nation, call to wicked 
people, in God’s name, to repent and reform. 3. Divine revelation is wisdom, 
all its dictates, all its laws, are wise as wisdom itself. God doth by the written 
word, by the law of Moses, which sets before us the blessing and the curse, by 
the priests’ lips, which keep knowledge, by his servants the prophets, and all 
the ministers of his word, declare his mind, to sinners, and give them warning 
as plainly as that which is proclaimed in the streets or courts of judicature by 
the criers. God in his word not only opens the case, but argues it with the 
children of men. ‘ Come, now, and let us reason together,” Jsa. i. 18. 4. Christ 
himself is wisdom, is wisdoms, “for in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,” and he is the centre of all Divine revelation, not only the 
Essential Wisdom, but the Eternal Word, by whom God speaks to us, and to 
whom he has committed all ages ot he it is, therefore, that here both 
wlesda with sinners and passeth sentence on them. He calls himself Wisdom, 

u. Vii. 35. 

Secondly. How he calls to us, and in what manner. 1. Very publicly; that 
whosoever hath ears to hear may hear, since all are welcome to take the benefit 
of what is said, and all are concerned to heed it. The rules of wisdom are 
published without in the streets, not in the schools only, or in the palaces of 
princes, but in the chief places of concourse, among the common people, that 
pass and repass in the opening of the gates, and in the city. It is comfortable 
casting the net of the Gospel there where there is a multitude of fish, in hopes 
that then some will be inclosed. This was fulfilled in our Lord Jesus, who 
taught openly in the temple, and in crowds of people, and in secret said nothing, 
Jno. xviii. 29, and charged his ministers to proclaim his Gospel on the housetop, 
Mat. x. 27. God saith, Isa. xlv. 19, “I have not spoken in secret.” There is 
no speech or language where wisdom’s voice is not heard. Truth seeks not 
corners, nor is virtue ashamed of itself. 2. Very pathetically. She cries, and 
again she cries, as one in earnest. “Jesus stood, and cried.” She utters her 
voice, she utters her words, with all possible clearness and affection. God is 
desirous to be heard and heeded. 

Thirdly. What the call of God and Christ is. 

1. He Eopcgres sinners for their folly, and their obstinate persisting in it, 
ver, 22. Observe, Ist. Who they are that wisdom here reproves and expos- 
tulates with. In general they are such as are simple, and therefore might justly 
be despised; such as love simplicity, and therefore might justly be despaired 
of. But we must use the means even with those that we have little hopes of, 
because we know not what Divine grace may do. Three sorts of persons are 
here called to: First. “Simple ones that love simplicity.” Sin is simplicity, 
and sinners are simple ones; they do foolishly, very foolishly; and the condi- 
tion of those is very bad that love simplicity, are fond of their simple notions 
of good and evil, their simple prejudices against the ways of God, and are in 
their element when they are doing a simple thing sportin themselves in their 
own deceivings, and flattering themselves in their wickedness. Secondly. 
“Scorners that delight in scorning.” Proud people that take a pleasure in 
hectoring all about them; jovial people that banter all mankind, and make 
a jest of every thing that comes in their way. But scoffers at religion are 
especially meant; the worst of sinners, that scorn to submit to the truths and 
laws of Christ, and to the reproofs and admonitions of his word, and take 
a ride in running down every thing that fS sacred and serious. Thirdly. 
“Fools that hate knowledge.” None but fools hate knowledge. Those on y 
are enemies to religion that do not understand it aright. And they are the 
worst of fools that hate to be instructed, and hate to be reformed, and have a 
rooted antipathy to serious godliness. 2nd. How the reproof is expressed. How 
long will ye do so? This implies, that the God of heaven aesires the conversion 
and reformation of sinners, and not their rnin; that he is much displeased with 
their obstinacy and dilatoriness; that he waits to be gracious, and is willing to 
reason the case with them. 

2. He invites them to repent and become wise, ver. 23. And here, Ist. The 
precept is plain; “Turn you at my reproof.” We do not make aright use of 
the reproots that are given us for that which is evil, if we do not turn from 
it to that which is good; for for this end the reproof was given. ‘I'urn, that is, 


i. 20. On the word “ wisdom” our translators have this note in 
the margin—“Heb wisdoms, that is, excellent wisdom ;” but there 
is no need to regard the word as a plural. The word “without” 
means “in public,” or in the street. “The streets,” so called im- 
mediately after, are the open places of a city. 

i. 21. The expression rendered ‘‘in the chief place of concourse ” 
seems to mean “ before noisy crowds,” but it may signify “at the 
head of crowded streets.” 
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return to your right mind; turn to God, turn to your duty, turn and live. 2nd 
The promises are very encouraging. They that love simplicity find themselves 
under a moral impotency to change their own mind and way. ‘They cannot 
turn by any power of their own; to this God answers, “ Behold, 1 will pour out 

i lves to do what you can, and the grace of God 
shall set in with you, and work in you both to will and to do that good, which 
without that grace you could not do. Help thyself and God will help thee; 
stretch forth thy withered hand, and Christ will strengthen and heal it. First. 
The Author of this grace is the Spirit, and that is promised, “1 will pour out 
my Spirit unto you,” as oil, as water; you shall have the Spirit in abundance; 
“rivers of living water,” Jno. vii. 38; “ Our heavenly Father will give the Hol 
Spirit to them that ask him.” Secondly. The means of this grace is the word, 
which, if we take it aright, will turn us; it is therefore promised, “ I will make 
known my words unto you,” not only speak them to you, but make them known; 
that is, give you to understand them. Note, Special grace is necessary to a 
sincere conversion. But that grace shall never be denied to any that honestly 
seek it, and submit to it. 

3. He reads the doom of those that continue obstinate against all these means 
and methods of grace. It is large and very terrible, ver. 24—32. Wisdom 
having called sinners to return, pauseth a while, to see what effect the call 
has, hearkens and hears, but ert speak not aright, Jer. viii. 6, and therefore 
she goes on to tell them what will be in the end hereof. 

ist. The crime is recited, and it is highly provoking. See what it is for which 
judgment will be given against impenitent sinners in the great day, and you will 
say they deserve it, and the Lord is righteous in it. It is, in short, rejecting 
Christ and the offers of his grace, and refusing to submit to the terms of his 
Gospel, which would have sayed them both from the curse of the law of God 
and from the dominion of the law of sin. 

First. Christ called to them, to warn them of their danger. He stretched out 
his hand to offer them mercy, nay, to have helped them out of their miserable 
condition, stretched out his hand for them to take hold of; but they refused, 
and no man regarded. Some were careless and never heeded it, nor took notice 
of what was said to him; others were wilful, and though they could not avoid 
hearing the will of Christ, yet they gave him a flat denial, they refused, ver. 24. 
They were in love with their folly, and would not be made wise. They were 
obstinate to all the methods that were taken to reclaim them. God stretched 
out his hand in mercies bestowed upon them, and, when those would not work 
upon them, in corrections; but all in vain, shes regarded the operations of bis 
hand no more than the declarations of his mouth. 

Secondly. Christ reproved and counselled them, not only veptoes them for 
what they did amiss, but counselled them to do better. ‘Those are reproofs of 
instruction, and evidences of love and good-will, but they set at nought all the 
counsel as not worth heeding, and would none of his reproof, as if it were below 
them to be reproved by him, and as if they had never done any thing that 
deserved reproof, ver. 25. This is repeated, ver. 30, “They would none of m 
counsel,” but rejected it with disdain, they called epee reproaches, and too 
them heinously, Jer. vi. 10. Nay, “ they espised all my reproof,” as if it were 
all a jest, and not worth taking notice of. Note, Those are marked for ruin 
that are deaf to reproof and good counsel. J 

Thirdly. They were exhorted to submit to the government of right reason 
and religion; but they rebelled against both. 1st. Reason should not rule them, 
for “they hated knowledge,” ver. 29. Hated the light of Divine truth, because 
it discovered to them the evil of their deeds, Jno\ iii. 20. They hated to be told 
that which they could not bear to know. 2nd. Religion should not rule them. 
for “they did not choose the fear of the Lord,” but chose to walk in the wa of 
“their heart, and in the sight of their eye.” They were pressed to set God 
always before them, but they chose rather to cast nm and his fear behind their 
backs. Note, Those who do not choose the fear of the Lord shew that they 
have no knowledge. bag \ iF. 

2nd. The sentence is pronounced, and it is certainly ruining. They that 
will not submit to God’s government will certainly perish under his wrath 
and curse, and the Gospel itself will not relieve them. They would not take 
the benefit of God’s mercy when it was offered them, and therefore justly 
fall as victims to his justice, Pr. xxix. 1. ‘The threatenings here will have 
their full accomplishment in the judgment of the great day, and the eternal 
misery of the impenitent, of which yet there are some earnests in present judg- 
ments. 

First. Now ‘sinners are in prosperity, and secure, they live at ease, and set 
sorrow at defiance. But, 1st. Their calamity will come, ver. 26. Sickness will 
come, and those diseases which they shall apprehend to be _the very arrests and 
harbingers of death. Other troubles will come, in mind, in estate, which will 
convince them of their folly in setting God at a distance. 2nd. Their calamity 
will put them into a great fright. Fear seizeth them, and they are jealous that 
bad will be worse. When public judgments are abroad, “the sinners in Zion 
are afraid, fearfulness surpriseth the hypocrites ;” death is the king of terrors 
to them, Job xv. 21, &c.; xviii. 11, &c. "This fear will be their continual tor- 
ment. 3rd. According to their fright will it be to them. Their fear shall come; 
that is, the thing they were afraid of shall befall them, it shall come as desola- 
tion, as a mighty deluge bearing down all before it; it shall be their destruction, 
their total and final Dektrictian and it shall come as a whirlwind, which sad- 
denly and forcibly drives away all the chaff. Note, Those that will not admit 
the fear of God lay themselves open to all other fears, and their fears will not 
prove causeless. 4th. Their fright will then be turned into despair. Distress 
and anguish shall come upon them; for, being fallen into the pit they were afraid 
of, they shall see no way of escape, ver. 27. Saul cries out, 2 Sam. i. 9, “ Anguish 
is come upon me;” and “in hel there is weeping and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth for anguish.” Tribulation and anguish to the soul of the sinner, the fruit 
of the indignation and wrath of the righteous God, Rom. ii. 8, 9. i 

Secondly. Now God pities their folly, but he will then “laugh at their 
calamity,” ver. 26. I also will laugh at your distress, even as you laughed at 
my counsel, They that ridicule religion will thereby but make themselves 
ridiculous before all the world. The righteous will laugh at them, Ps. lii. 6; 
for God himself will. It intimates that they shall be for ever shut out of God’s 
compassions ; they have so long sinned against mercy, that they have now quite 
sinned it away. “ His eye shall not spare, neither will he have pity,” Nay, his 
justice being glorified in their ruin, he will be pleased with it, though now 
he would rather they should turn and live. “Ah, 1 will ease me of mine 
adversaries.” E 

Thirdly. Now God is ready to hear their prayers, and to meet them with 
mercy, if they would but seek to him for it; but then the door will be shut, and 
they shall ery in vain; ver. 28, “ ‘Then shall they call upon me,” when it is too 
late, “ Lord, Lord, open to us.” They would then gladly be bek olden to that 
mercy which now they reject, and make light of; “but I will .ot answer,” 
because when I called they would not answer ; all the answer then will be, 
“Depart from me, I know you not.” This has been the case of sume even in 
this life, as of Saul, whom God answered not by Urim or prophets; but ordi- 
narily, while there is life there is room for prayer, and hope of speeding; and 
therefore this must refer to the inexorable justice of the last judgment. Then 
those that slighted God will seek him early, that is, earnestly, but in vain; they 
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i. 23. The words here translated “I will pour out my spirit unto 
you” differ somewhat from the analogous passages (Isa. xliv. 3, 
Joel ii. 28, 29), and the sense is probably different. We may very 
literally render this place, “I will utter my spirit unto you,” and 
explain it, “‘I will declare my disposition (or will) unto you.” Some 
take “spirit” to mean “thoughts,” others “words,” and others, 
again, the “ Holy Spirit.” 

i. 24. “ Regarded:” ée., attended, or gave heed. 
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shall not find him, because they ie him not when he might be found, 
Isa. lv. 6. ‘The rich man in hell begged, but was denied. 

Fourthly. Now they are eager upon their own way. and ‘fond of their own 
devices; but then they will have enough of them, ver. 31. According to the 
proverb, ‘Let men drink as they brew,’ they shail eat the fruit of their own 
way their wages shall be accor ing to their work, and as was their choice so 
shali their doom be, Gal. vi_7, 8. Note, 1st. There is a natural tendency in sin 
to destruction, Jas. i. 15. Sinners are certainly miserable if they do but eat the 
fruit of their own way. 2nd. ‘They that perish must thank themselves, and can 
lay no blame upon any other. It is their own device, let them make their boast 
of it. God chooseth their delusions, Zsa. lxvi. 4. 

Fifthly. Now they value themselves upon their worldly prosperity, but then 
both shall help to aggravate their ruin, ver. 32. 1st. They are now proud that 
they can turn away from God, and get clear of the restraints of religion; but 
that very thing shall slay them, the remembrance of it shall cut them to the 
neart. 2nd. They are now proud of their own security and sensuality, but ‘the 
ease of the simple,’ so the margin reads it, ‘shall slay them;’ the more secure 
they are, the more certain, and the more dreadful, will their destruction be; 
and “the prosperity of fools shall” help to “destroy them,” by puffing them 
up with pride, gluing their hearts to the world, furnishing them with fuel for 
their lusts, and hardening their hearts in their evil ways. 

Sizxthly. He concludes with an assurance of safety and happiness to all those 
that submit to the instructions of wisdom; ver. 33, “ Whoso hearkeneth unto 
me,” and will be ruled by me, he shall, Ist. Be safe. He shall dwell under the 
special protection of Heaven, so that nothing shall do him any real hurt. 2nd. 

e shall be easy, and have no disquieting apprehensions of danger; he shall not 
only be safe from evil, but quiet from the fear of it. Though the earth be 
removed, yet shall not they fear. Would we be safe from evil, and quiet from 
the fear of it, let religion always rule us, and the word of God be our counsellor. 
That is the way to dwell safely in this world, and to be quiet from the fear of 
evil in the other world. 


CHAPTER II. 


Solomon, having foretold the destruction of those that are obstinate in their impiety, in 
this chapter applies himself to those who are willing to be taught, and, I. He shews 
them that, if they would diligently use the means of knowledge and grace, they should 
obtain of God that knowledge and grace which they seek, ver. 1—9. II, He shews 
them of what unspeakable advantage it would be to them: 1, It would preserve them 
from the snares of evil men, ver. 10—15, and of evil women, ver. 16—19; 2. It would 
direct them into and keep them in the way of good men, ver. 20—22. So that in this 
chapter we are taught both how to get wisdom and how to use it when we have it, that 
we may neither seek it nor receive it in vain. 


Y son, if thou wilt receive my words, 
And hide my commandments with thee ; 
So that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, 
And apply thine heart to understanding ; 
Yea, if thou criest after knowledge, 
And liftest up thy voice for understanding ; 
If thou seekest her as silver, 
And searchest for her as for hid treasures ; 
Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lorp, 
And find the knowledge of God. 
For the Lorp giveth wisdom : Me pe 
Out of his mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. 
He layeth up sound wisdom for the righteous : 
He is a buckler to them that walk uprightly. 
He keepeth the paths of judgment, 
And preserveth the way of his saints. 
Then shalt thou understand righteousness, and judgment, 
And equity; yea, every good path. 


Job had asked long before this, “ Where shall wisdom be found? and whence 
cometh wisdom ?” Job xxviii. 12, 20, and had given this general answer, ver. 23, 
“God knoweth the place of it;” but Solomon here goes farther, and tells 
us both where we may find it, and how we may get it. We are here told, 

First. What means we must use that we may obtain wisdom. 

1. We must closely attend to the word of God, for that is the word of wis- 
dom, which is able to make us wise to salvation, ver. 1,2. Ist. We must be 
convinced that the words of God are the fountain and standard of wisdom and 
understanding, and that we need not desire to be wiser than they will make us. 
We must incline our ear, and apply our hearts to them as to wisdom and under- 
standing itself. Many wise things may be found in human composures, but 
Divine revelation and true religion built upon it is all wisdom. 2nd. We must 
accordingly receive the word of God with all readiness of mind, and bid it 
welcome, even the commandments as well as the promises, without murmuring 
or disputing; “‘ Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears.” 3rd. We must hide them 
with us, as we do our treasures, which we are afraid of being robbed of. We 
must not only receive but retain the word of God, and lodge it in our hearts, 
that it may be always ready to us. 4th. We must incline our ear to them, that 
is, we must lay hold of all opportunities of hearing the word of God, and listen” 
to it with attention and seriousness, as those that are afraid of letting it slip. 
5th. We must apply our hearts to them, else inclining the ear to them will stand 
us in no stead, “ 

2. We must be much in prayer, ver. 3. We must ery after knowledge as one 
that is ready to perish for hunger begs hard for oka Fainc desires will not 
prevail; we must be importunate, as those that know the worth of knowledge 
and our own want of it. We must cry, as new-born babes, after the sincere 
milk of the word, | Pet. ii. 1. We must lift up our voice for understanding ; lift 
it up to heaven; from thence these good and perfect gifts must be expected, 
Jas. i, 17; Job xxxviii. 34. We must give our voice to understanding, so the 
word is; speak for it, vote for it, submit the tongue to the command of wisdom; 
we must consecrate our voice to it. Having applied our heart to it, we must 
employ our voice in seeking for it. Solomon could write probatum est,—‘a tried 
remedy,’ upon this method ; he prayed for wisdom, and so obtained it. 

3. We must be willing to take pains, ver. 4. We must seek it as silver; pre- 
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i. 27. “Desolation:” rather, a storm or tempest. 

i. 28. Although the promise of wisdom is, “Those that seek me 
early shall find me,” the time may come when it will be too late. 
To seek early is to seek without delay, but everything depends on 
the time of beginning. 

i, 32. “Turning away” is apostacy. For “ prosperity” we should 
rather put “ carelessness.” 

ii. 7 Firet gives the sense of “safety” to the word rendered 
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ferring it far before all the wealth of this world; and labouring in search of it 


as those that dig in the mines, who undergo great toil, and run great hazards, 
with indefatigable industry, and invincible constancy and resolution, in pursuit 
of the ore; or as those that will be rich rise up early, and sit up late, and 
turn every stone to get money and fill their treasures. Thus diligent must 
we be in the use of the means of knowledge ; following on to know the Lord. 
Secondly. What success we may hope for in the use of these means. Onr 
labour shall not be in vain; for, 1. We shall know how to maintain our 
acquaintance and communion with God; “Thou shalt understand the fear o 
the Lord,” ver. 5; that is, thou shalt know how to worship him aright; shalt be 


led into the meaning and mystery of every ordinance, and be enabled to answer 
the end of its institution. ‘ Thou shalt find the knowledge of God,” which is 
necessary to our fearing him aright. It concerns us to understand how much 
it is our interest to know God, and to evidence it by agreeable affections 
towards him, and adorations of him. 2. We shall know how to earry it aright 
towards all men; ver. 9, “ Thou shalt understand,” by the word of God, “ right- 
eousness, and judgment, and equity ;” shalt learn those principles of justice, and 
charity, and fair-dealing, as shall guide and govern thee in the whole course 
of thy conversation; shall make thee fit for every relation, every business, and 
faithful to every trust. It shall give thee not only a right notion of justice, but 
a disposition to practise it, and to render to all their due; for those that do not 
do = do not rightly understand it. ‘This will lead them into every good 
path ; for the Scripture will make the man of God perfect. Note, Those have 
the best knowledge that know their duty, Ps. exi. 10, 

Thirdly. What ground we have to hope for this success in our pursuits 
of wisdom. We must take our encouragement herein from God only, ver. 6—8. 

1. God has wisdom to bestow, ver. 6. ‘The Lord not only is wise himself, but 
he gives wisdom, and that is more than the wisest men in the world can do; for 
it is God’s prerogative to open the understanding. All the wisdom that is in 
any creature is his gift, his free gift; and he gives it liberally, Jus. i.5; has 
re it to many, and is still giving it; to him therefore, let us apply ourselves 
or it. 

2. He hath blessed the world with a revelation of his will. “Out of his 
mouth,” by the law and the prophets, by the written word, and by his ministers, 
both which are his mouth to the children of men, “cometh knowledge an 
understanding ;” such a discovery of truth and good as if we admit and receive 
the impressions of, will make us truly knowing and intelligent. It is both an 
engagement and an encouragement to search after wisdom, that we have the 
Scriptures to search, in which we may find it if we seek it diligently. 

3. He hath particularly provided that good men, who are sincerely disposed 
to do his will, shall have that knowledge and understanding which is necessar 
for them, Jno. vii. 17. Let them seek and they shall find it; let them ask an 
it shall be given them, ver. 7,8. Observe here, Ist. Who they are that are 
thus favoured. They are the righteous, on whom the image of God is renewed, 
which consists in righteousness ; and those that walk uprightly, that are hon st 
in their dealings both with God and man, and make conscience of doing their 
duty as far as they know it. They are his saints, devoted to his honour, and 
set apart for his service. 2nd. What it is that is provided for them. Furst, 
Instruction. The means of wisdom are given to all, but wisdom itself, sound 
wisdom, is laid up for the righteous, laid up in Christ their head, “in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” and who is made of God to usa 
wisdom. The same that is the Spirit of revelation in the word is a Spirit of 
wisdom in the souls of them that are sanctified,—that wisdom of the vrudent 
which is to understand his way; and it is sound wisdom,—its foundations firm, 
its principles solid, and its products of lasting advantage. Secondly. Satisfac- 
tion. Some read it, ‘ He lays me substance for the righteous,’ not only substantial 
knowledge, but substantial happiness and comfort, Pr. viii. 21. Riches are 
things that are not; and they that have them only fancy themselves happy, 
But what is laid up in the one and in heaven for the righteous will make 
them truly, thoroughly, and eternally happy. Thirdly. Protection. Even they 
that walk uprightly may be brought into danger for the trial of their faith, but 
God is and will be a buckler to them, so that nothing that happens to them 
shall do them any real hurt, or possess them with any frightful apprehensions, 
they are safe, and they shall think themselves so. “ Fear not, Abraham, I am 
thy shield.” It is their way, the paths of judgment in which they walk, that the 
Lord knows, and owns, and takes care of. ourthly. Grace to persevere to the 
end. If we depend upon God, and seek to him for wisdom, he will uphold us 
in our integrity, will enable us to keep the paths of judgment, however we may 
be tempted to turn aside out of them; for he preserveth the way of his saints, 
that it may not be perverted, and so preserveth them in it safe and blameless 
to his heavenly kingdom. The assurances God has given us of his grace, if 
duly improved, will excite and quicken our endeavours in doing our duty. W ork 
out your salvation, for God works in you. 


10 When wisdom entereth into thine heart, 


And knowledge is pleasant unto thy soul ; 
Discretion shall preserve thee, 

Understanding shall keep thee: 

To deliver thee from the way of the evil maz, 
From the man that speaketh froward things ; 
Who leave the paths of uprightness, 

To walk in the ways of darkness ; 

Who rejoice to do evil, 

And delight in the frowardness of the wicked ; 
Whose ways are crooked, 

And ¢hey froward in their paths: 

To deliver thee from the strange woman, 

Even from the stranger which flattereth with her words ; 
Which forsaketh the guide of her youth, 

And forgetteth the covenant of her God. 

For her house inclineth unto death, 

And her paths unto the dead. 

None: that go unto her return again, 

Neither take they hold of the paths of life. 
That thon mayest walk in the way of good men, 
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“sound wisdom,” in which he follows the Greek version and the 
Chaldee. Munster has the same explanation. 

ii. 8. This verse may be joined with the foregoing: “ A buckler 
to them that walk uprightly, to protect the paths of judgment ;” or, 
“that they may observe the paths of judgment.” 

ii. 9, 10. Some connect these verses: “ Then shalt thou under- 
stand—when wisdom entereth into thine heart.” 

ii. 12. “To deliver thee:” ie., the result of wisdom will Le to 
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And keep the paths of the righteous. 

21 For the upright shall dwell in the land, 
And the perfect shall remain in it. 

22 But the wicked shall be cut off from the earth, 
And the transgressors shall be rooted-out of it. 


The scope of these verses is to shew, 1. What great advantage true wisdom 
will be of to us. It will keep us from the paths of sin, which lead to ruin, and 
will therein do us a greater kindness than if it enriched us with all the wealth 
of the world. 2. What good use we should make of the wisdom God gives us. 
We must use it for our own conduct in the paths of virtue, and for the arming 
of us against temptations of every kind. 3. By what rules we may try our- 
selves, whether we have this wisdom or no. This tree will be known by its 
fruits; if we be truly wise, it will appear by our care to avoid all evil company, 
and evil practices. ‘This wisdom will be of use to us, 

First. For our preservation from evil, from the evil of sin, and consequently 
from the evil of trouble that attends it. In general, ver. 10, 11, when wisdom 
has entire possession of thee, it will keep thee. And when has it an entire pos- 
session of us? 1. When it has dominion over us; when it not only fills the 
head with notions, but enters into the heart, and has a commanding power and 
influence upon that; when it is upon the throne there, and gives law to the 
affections and passions; when it enters into the heart, as the leaven into the 
dough, to diffuse its relish there, and to change it into its own image, then it is 
likely to do us good. 2. When we have delight in it. When knowledge becomes 
pleasant to the soul,—when thou beginnest to relish it as the most agreeable 
entertainment, and art subject to its rules of choice, and with satisfaction,— 
when thou callest the practice of virtue not a slavery and a task, but liberty 
and pleasure, and a life of serious godliness, the most comfortable life a man can 
live in this world,—then thou wilt find the benefit of it. Though its restraints 
should be in some respects unpleasant to the body, yet even those must be 
pleasant to the soul. When it is come to this with us, discretion shall preserve 
us and keep us. God keeps the way of his saints, ver. 8, by giving them dis- 
eretion to keep out of harm’s way; to keep themselves that the wicked one 
touch them not. Note, A principle of grace reigning in the heart will be a 
powerful preservative both against corruptions within and temptations with- 
out, Eccl. ix. 16, 18. More particularly, wisdom will preserve us, 

Ist. From men of corrupt principles; atheistical, profane men, that make it 
their business to debanch young men’s judgments, and instil into their minds 
prejudices against religion, and arguments for vice. It will “‘ deliver thee from 
the way of the evil man,” ver. 12; and a blessed deliverance it will be, as from 
the very jaws of death,—from the way in which he walks, and in which he 
would persuade thee to walk. The enemy is spoken of as one, ver. 12, an evil 
man, but afterwards as many, ver. 13; there is a club, a gang of them, that are 

“in confederacy against religion, and join hand in hand for the support of the 
devil's kingdom, and the interests of it. First. They have a spirit of contradic- 
tion to that which is good. They speak froward things; they say all they can 
against religion, both to shew their own enmity to it and to dissuade others 
from it. They are advocates for Satan; they plead for Baal, and pervert the 
right ways of the Lord. How peevishly will profane wits argue for sin, and 
with what frowardness will they carp at the word of God. Wisdom will keep 
us either from conversing with such men, or at least from being ensnared b 
them. Secondly. They are themselves apostates from that which is good; an 
such are commonly the most malicious and dangerous enemies religion hath: 
witness Julian; ver. 13, “ They leave the paths of uprightness,” which they 
were trained up in, and had set out in, shake off the influences of their educa- 
tion, and break off the thread of their hopeful beginnings, “to walk in the 
ways of darkness,” in those wicked ways which hate the light, in which men are 
led blindfold by ignorance and error, and which lead men into utter darkness. 
The ways of sin are ways of darkness, uncomfortable and unsafe. What fools 
are they that leave the plain, pleasant, lightsome paths of uprightness to walk 
in those ways, Ps. lxxxii.5; 1 Jno. ii. 11. Thirdly. They take a pleasure in sin, 
both in committing it themselves and in seeing others commit it; ver. 14, “ They 
rejoice” in an opportunity “to do evil,’ and in the accomplishment and success 
of any wicked project. “It is sport to a fool to do mischief ;” nor is any sight 
more grateful to them than to see “the frowardness of the wicked;” to see 
those that were hopeful drawn into the ways of sin, and then to see them 
hardened and confirmed in those ways. They are pleased if they can discern that 
the devil’s kingdom gets ground, (see Rom. i. 32,) such a height of impiety are 
they arrived to. Fourthly. They are resolute in sin; ver. 15, Their “ ways are 
erooked ;” a great many windings and turnings to escape the pursuit of their 
convictions, and break the force of them. Some sly excuse, some subtle evasion 
or other, their deceitful hearts furnish them with, for the strengthening of 
their hands in their wickedness; and in the crooked mazes of that labyrinth 
they secure themselves from the arrests of God’s word and their own con- 
sciences; for they are froward in their paths, that is, they are resolved to go 
on in them, whatever is said against it. Every wise man will shun the company 
of such as these. 

2nd. From women of corrupt practices. The former lead to spiritual wicked- 
nesses, the lusts of the unsanctified mind; these lead to fleshly lusts, which 
detile the body, that living temple, but withal war against the soul. The adul- 
teress is here called the strange woman, because no man that hath any wisdom 
or goodness in him will have any acquaintance with her. She is to be shunned 
by every Israelite, as if she were a heathen and a stranger to that sacred com- 
monwealth. A strange woman indeed, utterly estranged from all principles 
of reason, virtue, and honour. It is a great mercy to be delivered from the 
allurements of the adulteress; considering, First. How false she is; and who 
will have any dealings with those that are made up of treachery? She is a 
strange woman: for, Ist, She is false to him whom she enticeth. She speaks 
him fair; tells him how much she admires him above any man, and what a 
kindness she has for him; bat she “ flatters with her words;” she has no true 
affection for him, nor any desire of his welfare, no more than Delilah had of 
Samson’s; all she designs is to pick his pocket, and gratify a base lust of her 
own. 2nd. She is false to her husband, and violates the sacred obligations she 
lies under to him. He was the guide of her youth; by marrying him she chose 
him to be so, and submitted herself to his conduct, with a promise to attend 
him only, and forsake all other. But she has forsaken him, and therefore it 
cannot be thought that she should be faithful to any one else; and whoever 
entertains her is partaker with her in her falsehood. 3rd. She is false to God 
himself. “She forgetteth the covenant of her God,” the marriage covenant, 
ver. 17, to which God is not only a witness but a party; for he having insti- 
tuted the ordinance, both sides vow to him to be true to each other. It is not 
her husband only that she sins against, but her God, who therefore will judge 
whoremongers and adulterers, because they despise the oath and break the 
covenant, wen. xvii. 18; Mal. ii. 14. Secondly. How futal it will prove to those 
that fall in league with her, ver. 18,19. Let others’ harms be our warnings; take 
leet of the sin of whoredom; for, 1st. The ruin of those who are guilty of it 
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is certain and unavoidable, if they do not repent. It is asin that has a direct 
tendency to the killing of the soul, the extinguishing of all good affections and 
dispositions in it, dnd the exposing of it to the wrath and curse of God, and 
the sword of his justice. “ They that live in” forbidden “pleasures are dead 
while they live.” Let discretion preserve every mau, not only from the naughty 
woman, but from the naughty house; for the house inclines to death; it is in 
the road that leads directly to eternal death. ‘And her paths unto Rephaim,’ 
to the giants, sosome read it; the sinners of the old world who, living in luxury 
and excess of riot, were “ cut down out of time, and their foundation overthrown 
with a flood.” Our Lord Jesus deters us from sinful pleasures with the con- 
sideration of everlasting torments which follow them, “ where the worm dies 
not, nor is the fire 1 yi :” see Mat. v. 28,29. 2nd. Their repentance and 
recovery is extremely hazardous; “none,” or next none, “that go unto her 
return again.” It is very rare that any who are caught in this snare of the 
devil recover themselves, so much is the heart hardened, and the mind blinded 

by the deceitfulness of this sin. Having once lost their hold of the paths o 

life, they know not how to take hold of them again, but are perfectly besotted 
and bewitched with those base lusts. 

Many learned interpreters think that this caution against the strange woman, 
besides the literal sense, is to be understood feoranivel as acaution, 1. Against 
idolatry, which is spiritual whoredom. Wisdom will pe thee from all fami- 
liarity with the worshippers of images, and all inclination to join with them 
which had for many ages been of such pernicious consequence to Israel, and 
proved so to Solomon himself. 2. Against the debauching of the intellectual 
powers and faculties of the soul by the lusts and eppeiiies of the body. Wisdom 
will keep thee from being captivated by the carnal mind, and from subjecting 
the spirit to the dominion of the flesh, that notorious adulteress, which for- 
sakes its guide, violates the covenant of our God, which inclines to death, and 
fae when it has got an undisturbed dominion, makes the case of the soul 

esperate. 

Secondly. This wisdom will be of use to guide and direct us in that which is 
good; ver. 20, “That thou mayest walk in the way of good men.” We must 
therefore avoid the way of the evil man, and the strange woman, that we may 
walk in goed ways; must therefore cease to do evil, that we may learn to do 
well. Note, 1. Pkt is a way which is peculiarly the way of good men,—the 
way in which good men, as such, and as far as they have really been such, have 
always Fraiicollt 2. It will be our wisdom to walk in that way, to ask for the 
good old way, and walk therein, Jer. vi. 16; Heb. vi. 12; xii. 1. And we must 
not only walk in that way a while, but we must keep it, keep in it, and never 
turn aside out of it. The paths of the righteous are the paths of life, which all 
that are wise, having taken hold of, will keep their hold of. * That thou mayest 
imitate those excellent persons, the patriarchs and Hey) aia (so Bishop Patrick 

araphraseth it,) ‘and be preserved in the paths of those righteous men who 
followed after them.’ We must not only choose our way in general, by the 
good examples of the saints, but must also take directions from them in the 
choice of our particular paths; observe the track, and go forth by the footsteps 
of the flock. ‘lwo reasons are here given why we should thus choose : 

1. Because men’s integrity will be their establishment, ver. 21. It will be 
the establishment, Ist. Of their persons; “'The upright shall dwell in the 
land,” peaceably and quietly, as long as they live. And their uprightness will 
contribute to it, as it settles their minds, guides their counsels, gains them the 
goodwill of their neighbours, and entitles them to God’s special favour. 2nd. 
Of their families; “the perfect,” in their posterity, “shall remain in it.” The 
shall dwell and remain for ever in the heavenly Canaan, of which the earthly 
one was but a type. ’ Y 

2. Because men’s iniquity will be their destruction, ver. 22. See what comes 
of the wicked that choose the way of the evil man; they shall be cut off, not 
only from heaven hereafter, and all hopes of that, but from the earth now, on 
which they set their affections, and in which they lay up their treasure. They 
think to take root in it, but they and their families shall be rooted out of it, in 
judgment to them, but in merey to the earth. There is a day coming, which 
shall leave them neither root nor branch, Mal. iv. 1. Let that wisdom then 
enter into our hearts, and be pleasant to our souls, which wit keep us out of 
a way that will end thus. 


ave 


CHAPTER III. 


This chapter is one of the most excellent in all this book, both for argument to persuade 
us to be religious and for direction therein. 1. We must be constant to our duty, 
because that is the way to be happy, ver. 1—4. II. We must live a life of dependence 
upon God, because that is the way to be safe, ver. 6, 7. III. We must keep up the fear 
of God, because that is the way to be healthful, ver. 7,8. IV. We must serve God 
with our estates, because that is the way to be rich, ver. 9,10. V. We must bear 
atllictions well, because that is the way to get good by them, ver. 11,12. VI. We must 
take pains to obtain wisdom, because that is the way to gan her, and to gain by her, 
ver. 13—20. VII. We must always govern ourselves by the rules of wisdom, of right 
reason, and religion, because that is the way to be always easy, ver. 21—26, VIII. We 
must do all the good we can, and no hurt to our neighbours, because according as men 
are just or unjust, charitable or uncharitable, humble or haughty, according!) they shail 
receive of God, ver, 27—35, By all which it appears what a tendency religion has te 
make men both blessed and blessings. 


M* son, forget not my law ; 
But let thine heart keep my commandments : 
2 For length of days, and long life, 
And peace, shall they add to thee. 
8 Let not mercy and truth forsake thee ° 
Bind them about thy neck ; 3 
Write them upon the table of thine heart: . 
4 So shalt thou find favour and good understanding 
In the sight of God and man. 
Dd ‘Trust in the Lorp with all thine heart; 
And lean not unto thine own understanding, 
6 In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
And he shall direct thy paths 


We are here taught to live a life of communion with God; and without con- 
troversy great is this mystery of godliness, and of great. consequence to us, 
and, as is here shewed, will be of unspeakable advantage. 

First. We must have a continual regard to God’s precepts, ver. 1,2. We 


deliver thee; or, that thou mayest be delivered. Evidently wisdom 
is here not simply intellectual light, but moral elevation. ‘The word 
rendered “evil man” may be evil in the abstract, but is ambiguous, 
like “evil” in Matt. vi. 13. “ Froward things” are such as are 
perverse and contradictory ;” so “frowardness’”’ in verse 14. 

ii. 14. “The frowardness of the wicked” may be rendered “the 
perversities of evil.” The word for “wicked,” in the second clause, 
is in the singular number, and is either an evil man or an evil thing. 
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ii. 15. “ Froward” here also means perverse, but is not the same 
Hebrew word as in verse 14; the idea is that of crookedness. 

ii, 16. “Strange” is literally correct, and the term applies not 
only to foreigners, but to such as are strangers to virtue, to true 
religion, &c. . ; wig 

ii. 17. “Guide” is more properly “ friend,” or “ husband,” God’s 


covenant forbids adultery; this is true of the marriage covenant, — 
- - a 


and also of his covenant with his people. 
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must, 1. Fix God’s law and his commandment as our rule by which we will in 
every thing be ruled, and to which we will yield obedience. 2. We must 
acquaint ourselves with them; for we cannot be said to forget that which we 
never knew. 3. We must remember them so as that they may be ready to us 
whenever we have occasion to use them. 4. Our wills and affections must be 
subject to them, and must in every thing conform to them. Not only our heads 
but our hearts must keep God’s commandments; in them, as in the ark of the 
testimony, both the tables of the law must be deposited. 

To encourage us to submit ourselves to all the restraints and injunctions of 
the Divine law, we are assured, ver. 2, that it is the certain way to long life and 
prosperity. Ist. It is the way to be long-lived. God's commandments shall 
add to us length of days; to a ey useful life on earth they shall add an 
eternal life in heaven, length of days for ever and ever, Ps. xxi. 4. God shall 
be our life and the length of our days, and that will be indeed long life, with an 
addition. But, because length of days may possibly become a burthen and a 
trouble, it is promised, 2nd. That it shall prove the way to be easy too, so 
that even the days of old age shall not be evil days, but days in which thou 
shalt have pleasure; peace shall they be continually adding to thee. As grace 
increaseth, peace shall; and of the increase of Christ’s government and peace 
in the heart as well as in the world there shall be noend. Great and growing 
peace have they that love the law. 

Secondly. We must have a continual regard to God’s 
along with his precepts, and are to be received and retained with them; ver. 3, 
* Let not merey ana truth forsake thee,” God’s mercy in promising, and his 
truth in performing. Do not forfeit those, but live up to them, and preserve 
thine interest in them; do not forget these, but live upon them, aud take the 
comfort of them. “ Bind them about thy neck,” as the most graceful ornament. 
It is the greatest honour we are capable of in this world, to have an interest in 
the mercy and truth of God. “ Write them upon the table of thine heart,” as 
dear to thee, thy portion, and most delightful entertainment; take a pleasure 
in applying them and thinking them over. Or it may be meant of the mercy 
and truth which is our duty, piety and sincerity, charity towards men, fidelity 
towards God. Let these be fixed and commanding principles in thee. 

To encourage us to do this we are assured, ver. 4, that this is the way to 
recommend ourselves both to our Creator and fellow-creatures. “So shalt 
thou find favour and good understanding.” 1. A good man seeks the favour of 
God in the first place, is ambitious of the honour of being accepted of the Lord, 
and he shall find that favour, and with it a good understanding. God will make 
the best of him, and puta favourable construction upon what he saith and doth. 
He shall be owned as one of wisdom’s children, and shall have praise with God 
as one having that good understanding which is ascribed to all them that do his 
commandments. 2. He wishes to have favour with men also, (as Christ had, 
Li. ii. 52,) to be accepted of the multitude of his brethren, Fst. x. 3, and that 
he shall have; they shall understand him aright, and in his dealings with them 
he shall appear to be prudent, shall act intelligently and with discretion. 
He shall have good success; so some translate it, the common effect of good 
understanding. 

Thirdly. We must have a continual regard to God’s providence, must own 
that, and depend upon it, in all our affairs, both by faith and prayer. 

1. By faith. We must repose an entire confidence in the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of God, assuring ourselves of the extent of his providence to all the 
creatures and all their actions. We must therefore trust in the Lord with all 
our hearts, ver. 5; we must believe that he is able to do what he will; wise, to 
do what is best; and good, according to his promise, to do what is best for us, 
if we love him and serve him. We must, with an entire submission and satis- 
faction, depend upon him to perform all things for us, and not lean to our 
own understanding ; as if we could by any forecast of our own, without God, 
help ourselves, and bring our affairs to a good issue. Those who know them- 
selves cannot but find their own understanding to be a broken reed, which if 
they lean to it will certainly fail them. In all our conduct we must be diffident 
of our own judgment, and confident of God’s wisdom, power, and goodness, and 
therefore must follow providence, and not force it. ‘That often proves best 
which was least our own doing. 7 

2. By prayer; ver. 6, “In ali thy ways acknowledge God.” We must not 
sell in our judgment believe that there is an overruling hind of God ordering 
and disposing of us and all our affairs but we must solemnly own it, and 
address ourselves to him accordingly. We must ask his leave, and not design 
any thing but what we are sure is lawful; ask his advice and beg direction 
from him, not only when the case is difficult, (when we know not what to do, 
no thanks to have our eyes up to him,) but in every case, be it never so plain. 
Ask suecess of him, as those that know the race is not tu the swift. We must 
refer ourselves to him, as he from whom our judgment proceeds, and patiently, 
and with a holy indifferency, wait his award. In all our ways that prove direct, 
and fair, and pleasant, in which we gain our point to our satisfaction, we must 
acknowledge God with thankfulness; in all our ways that prove cross and 
uncomfortable, and that are hedged up with thorns, we must acknowledge God 
with submission. Our eye must be ever towards God, to him we must in every 
thing make our requests known, as Jephthah uttered all his words before the 
Lord in Mizpeh, Jud. xi. 11. 

For our encouragement to do this it is promised “he shall direct thy paths ;” 
80 as that thy way shall be safe and good, and the issue happy at last. Note, 
They that put themselves under a Divine conduct shall always have the benefit 
of it. God will give them that wisdom which is profitable to direct, so as that 
they shall not turn aside into the bypaths of sin, and then will himself so wisely 
order the event, as that it shall be to their mind, or (which is equivalent) to 
their good. They that faithfully follow the pillar of cloud and fire shall find, 
though it may lead them about, it leads them the right way, and will bring 
them to Canaan at last. 
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romises, which go 


Be not wise in thine own eyes: 

Fear the Lorn, and depart from evil. 

It shall be health to thy navel, 

And marrow to thy bones, 

Honour the Lorp with thy substance, 

And with the firstfruits of all thine increase: 

So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 

And thy presses shall burst out with new wine. 
My son, despise not the chastening of the Lorp ; 
Neither be weary of his correction : 

12 For whom the Lorp loveth he correcteth ; 

Even as a father the son é” whom he delighteth. 


8 
9 
10 
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ii. 18. “ Death” may here not mean the punishment of death with 
which adultery was menaced, but the reference appears rather to 
be to the commonly speedy end of a vicious life. The word for 
“dead” is rephaim, which usually means the spirits of the departed, 
the manes or “ shades” of the once living. f : 

ii. 19. For “go unto her” we may translate “go thither,” i.e., to 
her house. Bede applies it to death, but in this he is poten | 
wrong. 
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We have here before us three exhortations, each of them enforced with 4 
good reason. 

First. We must live in an humble and dutiful subjection to God and his 
government; ver, 7, “ Fear the Lord” as your sovereign Lord and Master, be 
ruled in every thing by your religion, and subject to the Divine will. This must 
be, 1. An humble subjection; “ Be not wise in thine own eyes.” Note, ‘There 
is not a greater enemy to the power of religion, and the fear of God in the 
heart, than conceitedness of our own wisdom. They that have an opinion of 
their own sufficiency think it below them, and a disparagement to them, to 
take their measures from, much more to hamper themselves with, religion’s 
rules. 2. A dutiful subjection; “Fear the Lord, and depart from evil,” take 
heed of doing any thing to offend him, and to forfeit his care. ‘To fear the 
Lord, so as to depart from evil, is true wisdom and understanding, Job xxviii. 28; 
those that have it are truly wise, but self-denyingly so, and not wise in their 
own eyes. 

For our encouragement thus to live in the fear of God, it is here promised, 
ver. 8, that it shall be as serviceable, even to the outward man, as our necessary 
food. It will be nourishing; “it shall be health to thy navel.” It will be 
strengthening; it shall be “marrow to thy bones.” That prudence, temper- 
ance, and sobriety, that calmness and composure of mind, that good goyern- 
ment of the appetites and passions, which religion teaches, tend very much 
not only to the health of the soul, but to a good habit of body, which is very 
desirable, and without which our other enjoyments in this world are insipid. 
A plaister to the navel is a remedy against worms in children; perhaps it 
was so in Solomon’s time, and he may allude to it. Religion kills the worms 
that breed in our corrupt hearts. “Envy is the rottenness of the bones;” 
og sorrow of the world dries them, but hope and joy in God is marrow to 
them. 

Secondly. We must make a good use of our estates, and that is the way to 
increase them, ver. 9, 10. Here is, 

1, A precept which makes it our duty to serve God with our estates. “ Hon- 
our the Lord with thy substance.” Lt is the end of our creation and redemption 
to honour God, to be to him for a name and a praise; we are no other way 
capable of serving him but in his honour. His honour we must shew forth, 
and the honour we have for him. We must honour him not only with our 
bodies and spirits, which are his, but with our estates too, for they also are his; 
we and all our appurtenances must be devoted to his glory. Worldly wealth is 
but poor substance, yet such as it is we must honour God with it, and then, if 
ever, it becomes substantial. We must honour God, Ist. With our increase, 
Where riches increase we are tempted to honour ourselves, Dew. viii. 17, and to 
set our hearts upon the world, Ps. Ixii. 10; but the more God gives us the 
more we should study to honour him. It is meant of the increase of the earth, 
for we live upon annual products to keep us in constant dependence on God, 
2nd. With all our increase. As God has prospered us in every thing, we must 
honour him. Our law will allow a prescription for a modus decimandi,— a 
mode of tithing,’ but none de non dpi hia for exemption from paying 
tithes.” 3rd. With the first fruits of all, as Abel, Gen. iv. 4. This was the aw, 
Kx. xxiii. 19; and the prophets, Mal. iii, 10. God, that is the first und best 
must have the first and best of every thing. His right is prior to all other, and 


‘therefore he must be served first. Note, It is our duty to make our worldly 
_estates serviceable to our religion; use them and the interest we have by 


them for the promoting of religion, do good to the poor with what we have, 
and abound in all works of piety and charity, devising liberal things. 

2. A promise, which makes it our interest to serve God with our estates. It 
is the way to make a little much, and much more; it is the surest and safest 
method of thriving. ‘So shall thy barns be filled with te ig He doth not 
say thy bags, but thy barns; not thy wardrobe replenished, but thy presses, 
God shall bless thee with an increase of that which is for use, not for show or 
ornament; for spending and laying out, not for hoarding and laying up. They 
that do good with what they have shall have more to do more good woth. 
Note, If we make our worldly estates serviceable to our religion, we shan 20." 
our religion very serviceable to the prosperity of our worldly affairs; “ yodh- 
ness has the promise of the life that now is,” and most of the comfort of it. We 
mistake if we think that giving will undo us, and make us poor; no, giving for 
God's honour will make us rich, ag. 11. 19; what we gave we have. 

Thirdly. We must carry ourselves aright under our afflictions, ver. 11, 12. 
This the apostle quotes, Heb. xii. 5, and calls it “an exhortation, which speaketh 
unto us as unto children,” with the authority and affection of a father. Weare 
here in a world of trouble. Now observe, 

1. What must be our care when we are in affliction; we must neither 
despise it nor be weary of it. His exhortation before was to those that are 
rich and in prosperity, here to those that are poor and in adversity. Ist. We 
must not despise an affliction be it never so light, and short. as it it were not 
worth taking notice of, or as if it were not sent of an errand, and therefore 
required no answer. We must not be stocks and stones, and stoies, under our 
afflictions, insensible of them, hardening ourselves under them, and concluding 
we can easily get through them without God, 2nd. We must not be weary ut 
an affliction, be it never so heavy and long; not faint under it, so the apostle 
renders it; not be dispirited, dispossessed of our own souls, or driven to 
despair, or to use any indirect means for our relief, and the redress of our 
grievances. We must not think that the affliction either presseth harder or 
continues longer than is meet, nor conclude deliverance will never conie, 
because it doth not come so soon as we expect it. 

2. What will be our comfort when we are in affliction. Ist. That it is a 
Divine correction. It is “ the chastening of the Lord ;” which, as it isa reason 
why we should submit to it, for it is folly to contend with a God of incon- 
testable sovereignty, and irresistible power, So it is a reason why we should be 
sutisfied in it, for we may be sure a God of unsputted purity doth us no wrong, 
and a God of infinite goodness means us no hurt. It is from God, and therefore 
must not be despised, for a slight put upon the messenger is an affront to hin 
that sends him; it is from God, and therefore we must not be weary of it, for 
he knows our frame, both what we need and what we can bear. 2nd. ‘That it 
is a fatherly correction 3 it comes not from his vindictive justice as a judge, but 
his wise affection as a father, The father correcteth the sou whom he luveth, 
nay, and because he loves him, and desires he may be wise and pood. lle 
delights in that in his son which is amiable and agreeab.e, and therefore cor- 
rects him for the prevention and eure of that which would be a deformity to 
him, and an alloy to his delight in him. ‘Thus God hath said, “As many as 
llove L rebuke and ehasten,” Rev. iii. 19. This is a great comfort to God's 
children under their afflictions, First. That they not only consist with, but flow 
from, covenant love. Secondly. ‘hat they are so far from doing them any real 
hurt, that by the grace of God working with them, they do a great deal of 
good, and are happy means of their sanctification. 


13 Happy zs the man ¢daé findeth wisdom, 
And the man ¢Aa? getteth understanding. [of silver, 
14 For the merchandise of it ¢s better than the merchandise 


iii. 3. The word “ table” is used of a table of contents to a book, 
but it seems to have referred criginally to flat pieces of wood or 
stone (Exod. xxiv. 12, xxvii. 8, xxviii. 7), or of metal (1 Kings 
vii. 36). Hence it sometimes means a writing tablet, as here and in 
Jer. xvii. 1, where the heart is so represented. 

iii. 8. For “navel” the Greek translates “ body,” and the Syriac 
“flesh.” Our version is correct ; but the word is figurative for the 
body, as Piscator and others have observed. Among the translations 
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And the gain thereof than fine gold. 
15 She #s more precious than rubies : 
And all the things thou canst desire are not to be com- 


pared unto her. 
16 Length of days ¢s in her right hand ; 
And in her left hand riches and honour. 
17 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace. 
18 She és a tree of life to them that Jay hold upon her: 
And happy ¢s every one that retaineth her. 
19 The Lorp by wisdom hath founded the earth ; 
By understanding hath he established the heavens. 
20 By his knowledge the depths are broken up, 
And the clouds drop down the dew. 


Solomon had pressed us earnestly to seek diligently for wisdom, ch. ii. 1, &c., 
and had assured us that we should succeed in our sincere and constant pursuits. 
But the question is, What we shall get by it when we have found it? Prospect 
of advantage is the spring and spur of industry; he therefore shews us how 
much it will be to our profit, laying this down for an unquestionable truth, 
“ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom,” that true wisdom which consists in 
the knowledgeand love of God, and an entire conformity to all the intentions of 
his truths, providences, and laws. Now observe, 

First. What it is to find wisdom so as to be made happy by it. 

1. We must get it. He is the happy man that, having found it, makes it his 
own: gets both an interest in it, and the possession of it. That draws out 
understanding, so the word is; that is, Ist. That derives it from God. Having 
it not in himself, he draws it with the bucket of prayer from the fountain of 
all wisdom, who gives liberally. 2nd. That takes pains for it, as he doth that 
draws ore out of the mine; if it do not come easily, we must put to the more 
strength to draw it. 3rd. That improves in it: that having some understanding 
draws it out by growing in knowledge, and making five talents ten. 4th. That 
doth good with it: that draws out from the stock he hath, as wine from the 
vessel, and communicates to others for their instruction, things new and old. 
That is well got, and to good purpose, that is thus used to good purpose. 

2. We must trade for it. We read here of the merchandise of wisdom, which 
intimates, Ist. That we must make it our business, and nota by-business, as 
the merchant bestows the main of his thoughts and time upon his merchandise. 
2nd. That we must venture all in it, as a stock in trade, and be willing to part 
with all for it. This is that pearl of great price which, when we have found, 
we must willingly sell all for the purchase of, Mat. xiii. 45, 46. Buy the truth, 
ch. xxiii. 23, he doth not say at what rate, because we must buy it at any rate 
rather than iniss it. 

3. We must lay hold on it, as we lay hold on a good bargain when it is offered 
us, which we do the more carefully, if there be danger of having it taken out of 
our hands. We must apprehend with all our might, and put forth our utmost 
vigour in the pursuit of it; lay hold on all occasions to improve in it, and catch 
at the least of its dictates. 

4. We must retain it. It is not enough to lay hold on wisdom, but we must 
keep our hold, hold it fast with a resolution never to let it go, but to persevere 
in the ways of wisdom to the end. We must sustain it, so some read it; must 
embrace it with all our might, as we do that which we would sustain. We 
must do all we can to support the declining interests of religion in the places 
where we live. ; 

Secondly. What the happiness of those is that do find it. 

1. It is a transcendent happiness; more than can be found in the wealth of 
this word, if we had never so much of it, ver. 14,15. It is not only a surer but 
amore inful merchandise to trade for wisdom, for Christ, and grace, and 
spirittwal otessings, than for silver, and gold, and rubies. Suppose a man to have 
got these in abundance; nay, to have all the things he can desire of this world, 
(and who is it that ever had that?) yet, Ist. All this would not purchase 
heavenly wisdom; no, it would utterly be contemned; it cannot be gotten for 
gold, Job xxviii. 15, &e. 2nd. All this would not countervail the want of 
heavenly wisdom, nor be the ransom of a soul lost by its own folly. 3rd. All 
this will not make a man half so happy, no, not in this world, as they are that 
have true wisdom, though they have none of all these things. 4th, Heavenly 
wisdom will procure that for us, and secure that to us, which silver, and gold, 
and rubies will not be the purchase of. 

2. It is a true happiness; for it is inclusive of, and equivalent to, all those 
things which are supposed to make men happy, ver. 16,17. Wisdom is here 
represented as a bright and bountiful queen reaching forth gifts to her faithful 
and loving subjects, and offering them to all that will submit to her govern- 
ment. 

ist. Is length of days a blessing? Yes; the most valuable. Life includes all 
good, and therefore she offers that in her right hand. Religion puts us into the 
vest methods of prolonging life, entitles us to the promises of 1t; and, though 
our days on earth shall be no more than our neighbour’s, yet it will secure to 
us everlasting life in a better world. 

2nd. Are riches and honours accounted blessings? They are so; and them 
she reacheth out with her left hand. For as she is ready to embrace those that 
submit to her with both arms, so she is ready to give out to them with both 
hands. They shall have the wealth of this world, as far as Infinite Wisdom 
sees good for them; however the true riches, by which men are rich towards 
God, are secured to them. Nor is there any honour, by birth or preferment, 
comparable to that which attends religion, that makes “the righteous more 
excellent than his neighbour,” recommends men to God, commands respect and 
veneration with all the sober part of mankind, and will in the other world make 
those that are now buried in obscurity to shine forth as the sun, 

3rd. Is pleasure courted as much as any thing? It is so; and it is certain true 
piety hath in it the greatest true pleasure. “ Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness ;” that is, the ways in which she has directed us to walk are such as we 
shall find abundance of delight and satisfaction in. All the enjoyments and 
entertainments of sense are not comparable to the pleasure which gracious 
souls have in communion with God and doing good. That which is the only 
right way to bring us to our journey’s end we must walk in, fair or foul, plea- 
sant or unpleasant; but the way of religion, as it is the right way, so it is a 
pleasant way; it is smooth and clean, and strewed with roses. “ Alf her paths 
are peace.” There is not only peace in the end, but peace in the way; not only 
in the way of religion in general, but in the particular paths of that way ; in all 
her paths all the several acts, instances, and duties of it. One doth not embitter 


suggested one is, “It shall be health to thy muscles (or sinews), and 
marrow to thy bones ;” t.e., “It shall give energy and vigour to thy 
actions, and spirit and vivacity to thy movements.” Menander says, 
“The greatest defence to mortals is virtue; prudence is ever the 
greatest good: sober-mindedness alone is a storehouse of virtue.’ 

iii. 10. A man may be rich in divine wisdom, rich in benevolence 
and liberality, and yet rich in worldly good, Piety is not a foe to 
plenty. 
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what the other sweetens, as ‘t doth with the alloys of this word, but they are 
all peace, not only sweet, but safe. ‘L'ue saints enter into peace on this side 
heaven, and enjoy a present sabbatism. 

3. it is the RAnpIOE of paradise: ver, 18, ‘She is a tree of life.” True grace 
is that to the soul which the tree of life wonld have been, from which our first 
parents were shut out for eating of the forbidden tree. It is a seed of immor- 
tality, “a well of living water, springing up to life eternal.” It is an earnest of 
the new Jerusalem, in the midst of which is the tree of life, Rev. xxii. 25 ii. 7. 
They that feed and feast on this heavenly wisdom, shall not only be healed by 
it of every fatal malady, but shall find an antidote against age and death, they 
shall eat and live for ever. 

4. [t is a participation of the happiness of God himself, for wisdom is his 
everlasting glory and blessedness, ver. 19, 20. This should make us in love with 
wisdom and understanding, that *yhich God gives, that “the Lord by wisdom 
founded the earth,” so as that it eannot be removed, nor can ever fail of an- 
swering all tke ends of its creation, to which it is admirably and unexception- 
ably fitted. “ By understanding he hath” likewise “established the heavens,” 
and directed all the motions of them in the best manner. The heavenly bodies 
are vast, yet there is no flaw in them; numerous, yet no disorder in them; the 
motion rapid, yet no wear or tear. The depths of the sea are broken up, and 
thence come the waters beneath the firmament; and the clouds drop down the 
dews, the waters from above the firmament; and all this by the Divine wis- 
dom and knowledge; therefore “happy is the man that findeth wisdom,” for 
he will thereby be “thoroughly furnished for every good word aud work.” 
Christ is that wisdom by whom the worlds were made, and still consist; happy 
therefore are they to whom he is made of God wisdom, for he has wherewithal 
to make good all the foregoing promises of long life, riches, and honour; for all 
the wealth of heaven, earth, and seas, is his. : 


21 My son, let not them depart from thine eyes: 
Keep sound wisdom and discretion : 
22 So shall they be life unto thy soul, 
And grace to thy neck 
23 Then shalt thou walk in thy way safely, 
And thy foot shall not stumble. 
24 When thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid : 
Yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet 


| 25 Be not afraid of sudden fear, 


Neither of the desolation of the wicked, when it cometh. 
26 For the Lorp shall be thy confidence, 
And shall keep thy foot from being taken. 


Solomon, having pronounced them happy that not only lay hold on wisdom, 
but retain her, here exhorts us therefore to retain her, assuring us that we 
ourselves shall have the comfort of doing so. pei 

First. The exhortation is to have religion’s rules always in view, and always 
at heart, ver. 21. 1. To have them alwvys in view. “ My son, let them not 
depart from thine eyes,” that is, Let not thine eyes ever depart from them, to 
wander after vanity. Have them always in mind, and do not forget them; be 
ever and anon thinking of them, and conversing with them, and never imagine 
that thou hast looked upon them long enough, and it is time now to lay them 
by, but as long as thou livest keep up and cultivate thine acquaintance with 
them. He that learns to write must always have his eye upon his copy, and not 
let that be out of his sight; and to the words of wisdom must they in like 
manner have a constant respect that will walk circumspectly. 2. To have 
them always at heart; for it is in that treasury, the hidden man of the heart, 
that we must keep sound wisdom and discretion; keep to the principles of it, 
and keep in the ways of it. it is wealth that is worth keeping. 

Secondly. The argument to enforce this exhortation is taken from the un- 
speakable advantage which wisdom thus kept will be of to us. 

1. In respect of strength and satisfaction it will “be life to thy soul,” ver. 22. 
It will quicken thee to thy duty when thou beginnest to be slothful and remiss; 
it will revive thee under thy troubles when thou beginnest to droop and despond ; 
it nile be thy spiritual life, an earnest of life eternal. Life to the soul is life 
indeed. 

2. In respect of honour and reputation. It shall be “grace to thy neck,” 
as a chain of gold, or a jewel. ‘Grace to thy jaws,’ so the word is; grateful 
to thy taste and relish, so some; it shall infuse grace into all thou sayest, 
so RineRts shall furnish thee with acceptable words, which shall gain thee 
credit. 3 

3. In respect of safety and security. This he insists upon in four verses, the 
scope of which is to shew that the effect of righteousness (which is the same 
with wisdom here) is quietness and assurance for ever, Jsa. xxxii.17 Good 


people are taken under God’s special protection, and therein they may have an. 


entire satisfaction. They are safe, and aay be ae 7 

lst. In their motions by day, ver. 23. If our religion be our companion, it 
will be our convoy. ‘Then shalt thou walk in thy way safely.” The natural 
life, and all that Aeigien to it, shall be under the protection of God’s provi- 
dence: the spiritual life, and all its interests, under the protection of his grace, 
so that thou shalt be kept from falling into sin or trouble, Wisdom will direct 
us into, and keep us in, the safe way, as far as may be, from temptation; and 
will enable us to walk in it with a holy security. The way of duty is the way 
of safety. We are in danger of falling, but wisdom will keep thee, that thy 
foot shall not stumble at those things which are an offence and overthrow to 
many, but which thou shalt know how to get over. ? 

2ud. In their rest by night, ver. 24. In our retirements we lie exposed, and 
are most subject to frights; but keep up communion with God, and keepa 
good conscience, and then “ when thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid” of 
fire, or thieves, or spectres, or any of the terrors of the darkness, knowing that 
when we and all our friends are asleep, yet he that keepeth Israel, and every 
trueborn Israelite, neither slumbers nor sleeps, and to him thou hast com- 
mitted thyself, and taken shelter under the shadow of his wings. “Thou shalt 
lie down,” and not need to sit up to keep guard; being lain down thou shalt 
sleep, and not have thine eyes held waking by care and fear; “and thy sleep 
shall be sweet” and refreshing to thee, rie not disturbed by any alarms from 
without or from within, Ps. iv. 8; cxvi. 7. ‘The way to have a good night is to 
keep a good conscience; and the sleep, as of the lubouring man, so of the wise 
and godly man, is sweet. : f 

3rd. In their greatest straits and dangers. Integrity and uprightness will 
preserve us, so that we need not be afraid of sudden fear, ver. 25, ‘The harms 
that surprise us unthought of, giving us no time to arm ourselves by considera. 


iii. 11. “Chastening:” the same word is rendered “instruction” 
in chap. i. 2, and closely corresponds with “ discipline” in its varied 
senses. The rod and the word both teach. ‘The second clause, 
“ neither be weary of his correction,’ may be translated “and loathe 
not,” &c., the idea being that of loathing or disgust. r 

iii. 12. The second clause in the Latin Vulgate is, “and as a 
father in the son he pleaseth himself.” So the Douay Bible. The 
Chaldee renders it, “and as a father who corrects his son.” The 
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tion, are most likely to put us into confusion. But let not the wise and good 
man forget himself, and then he will not give way to any fear that has torment 
be the alarm never so sudden. Let him not fear the desolation of the wicked 
when it comes, thatis, First. The desolation which the wicked ones make of 
relixion and the religious. Though it comes, and seems to be just at the door, 
yet be not afraid of it, for though God may make use of the wicked as instru- 
ments of his people’s correction, yet he will never suffer them to be the authors 
of their desolation. Or rather, Secondly. ‘The desolation which wicked men will 
be brought into ina moment. It will come, and timorons saints may be appre- 
hensive that they shall be involved in it; but let this be their comfort, that 
though judgments lay waste generally, at least promiscuously, yet God knows 
who are his, and how to separate between the precious and the vile. ‘here- 
fore be not afraid of that which appears most formidable; for, ver. 26, “The 
Lord shall be” not only thy protector, to keep thee safe, but “thy confidence,” 
to keep thee secure, so that thy foot shall not be taken by thine enemies, 
nor ensnared by thine own fears. God has engaged to keep the feet of his 
saints. 


27 Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, 
When it is in the power of thine hand to do it. 
Say not unto thy neighbour, 

Go, and come again, and to morrow I will give ; 
When thou hast it by thee, ; 
Devise not evil against thy neighbour, 

Seeing he dwelleth securely by thee. 

Strive not with a man without cause, 

If he have done thee no harm. 

Envy thou not the oppressor, 

And choose none of his ways. 

For the froward 7s abomination to the Lorp: 
But his secret 7s with the righteous. 

The curse of the Lorp ¢s in the house of the wicked : 
But he blesseth the habitation of the just. 

Surely he scorneth the scorners : 

But he giveth grace unto the lowly 

The wise shall inherit glory : 

But shame shall be the promotion of fools. 


28 


29 
30 
31 


35 


True wisdom consists in the due discharge of our duty towards man, as well 
as towards God, in honesty as well as piety, and therefore we have here divers 
excellent J sg beg of wisdom which relate to our neighbour. 

First. We must render to all their due, both in justice and charity, and not 
delay to do it; ver. 27, 28, “ Withhold not good from them to whom it is due,” 
(either for want of love to them, or through too much love to thy money,) 
“ when it is in the power of thine hand to do it,” for if it be not it cannot be 
expected; but it was thy great fault, if thou didst by thy extravagances disable 
thyself to do justly, and shew mercy, and it ought to be the greatest of thy 
grief, if God has disabled thee, not so much that thou art straitened in thine 
own comforts and conveniences, as that thou hast not wherewithal to give to 
those to whom it is due. Withhold it not. This implies that it is called for, 
and expected, but the hand is drawn in, and the bowels of compassion shut up. 
We must not hinder others from doing it, nor be ourselves backward to it. “ i 
thou hast it by thee” to day, hast it in the power of thine hand, say not to thy 
neighbour, “Go thy way for this time,” and come at a more convenient season, 
and I will then see what will be done; “to-morrow I will give;” whereas 
thou art not sure thou shalt live till to-morrow, or that to-morrow thou shalt 
have it by thee. Be not thus loath to = with thy money upon a oe account; 
make not excuses to shift off a duty that must be done, nor delight to keep thy 
neighbour in pain and in suspense, nor to shew the authority which the giver 
has over the beggar; but readily, and cheerfully, and from a principle of con- 
science towards God, give good to those to whom it is due. To the lords and 
owners of it, so the word is, to those who upon any account are entitled to it. 
This requires us, 1. To pay our just debts, without fraud, covin, or delay. 
2. To give wages to those that have earned it. 3. To provide for our relations, 
and those that have dependence on us, for to them it is due. 4. To render dues 
both to church and state, magistrates and ministers. 5. Tho be ready to all acts 
of friendship and humanity, and in every thing to be neighbourly ; for these are 
things that are due by the law of doing as we would be done by. 6. ‘I'o be 
charitable to the poor and netessitous. If others want the necessary supports 
of life, and we have wherewithal to supply them, we must look upon it as due 
to them, and not withhold it. Alms are called righteousness, because they are 
a debt to the poor, and a debt which we must not defer to pay. Bis dat, qui 
cito dat,— He gives twice who gives speedily.’ 

Secondly. We must never design any hurt or harm to anybody; ver. 29, 
“ Devise not evil against thy neighbour.” Do not contrive how to do him an 
ill turn undiscovered, to prejudice him in his body, goods, or good name; and 
the rather because “he dwells securely by thee,” and having gh thee no pro- 
vocation, entertains no jealousy or suspicion of thee, and therefore is oft his 
guard. It is against the laws both of honour and friendship to do a man an ill 
turn, and give him no warning; “Cursed be he that smiteth his neighbour 
secretly.” It is a most base, ungrateful thing if our neighbours have a good 
opinion of us that we will do them no harm, and we from thence take advantage 
to cheat and injure them. ve ; 

Thirdly. We must net be quarrelsome and litigious; ver. 30, “Strive not 
with a man without cause.” Contend not for that which thou hast no title to; 
resent not that as a provocation which peradventure was but an oversight. 
Never trouble thy neighbour with frivolous complaints and accusations, or vex- 
atious lawsuits, when either there is no harm done thee, or none worth speaking 
of, or thou mightest right thyself in a friendly way, Law must be the last 
refuge; for it is not only our duty, but our interest, “as much as in us lies, to 
live peaceably with all men.” When accounts are balanced, it will be found 
there is little got by striving. ‘ : | 15-9 

Fo i We must not envy the prosperity of evil-doers, ver. 31. This 
caution is the same with that which is so much insisted on, Ps. xxxvii., “ Env 
not the oppressor ;” though he be rich and great, though he live in ease an 
pleasure, and make all about him to stand in awe of him, yet do not think him 
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a happy man, nor wish thyself in his condition. “Choose none of his ways,” 
do not imitate him, nor take the courses he takes to enrich himself. Never 
think of doing as he doth, though thou wert sure to get by it all that he hath 
for it would be dear-bought. Now, to shew what little reason saints have to 
envy sinners, Solomon here in the last four verses of the chapter compares 
the condition of sinners and saints together, (as his father David had done, 
Ps, xxxvii.) sets the one over against the other, that we may see how happy 
the saints are, though they be oppressed; and how miserable the wicked are, 
though they be oppressors. Men are to be judged of as they stand with God, 
and as he judgeth of them, not as they stand in the world’s books. Those are 
in the right that are of God's mind; and if we be of his mind, we shall see, 
whatever pretence one sinner may have to envy another, saints are so happy 
themselves, that they have no reason at all to envy any sinner, though his con- 
dition be never so prosperous. For, 

_1. Sinners are hated of God, but saints are loved ; ver. 32, “The froward” 
sinners, that are continually going fromward him, whose lives are a perverse 
contradiction to his will, they “are abomination to the Lord.” He that hateth 
nothing that he has made 5 abhors those who have thus marred themselves; 
they are not only abominable in his sight, but an abomination, The righteous 
therefore have no reason to envy them, for they have his secret with them; 
they are his favourites, he hath that communion with them which is a secret 
to the world, and in which they have a joy that a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle with. He communicates to them the secret tokens of his love; his 
covenant is with them, they know his mind, and the meanings and intentions of 
_ mpronidenee better than others can. “Shall I hide from Abraham the thing 

a oO 

2. Sinners are under the curse of God, they and their houses; saints are under 
his blessing, they and their habitation, ver. 33. The wicked has a house, a 
strong and stately dwelling perhaps, but the curse of the Lord is upon it, it is 
in it; and though the affairs of the family may prosper, yet the very blessings 
are cursed, Mal. ii. 2; there is leanness in the soul ket the body is fed to the 
full, Ps. cvi. 15. The curse may work silently and slowby; but it is as a fretting 
leprosy, it will consume the timber thereof and the stones thereof, Zec. v. 4; 

ab. ii. 11. The just have a habitation, a poor cottage; the word is used for 
sheep-cotes, a very mean dwelling, but God biesserh it, he is continually bless- 
ing it, from the beginning of the year to the end of it. The curse or blessing 
of God is upon the house, according as the inhabitants are wicked or godly. 

And it is certain, a blessed family, though poor, has no reason to envy a cursed 
Marien cs though rich. 

3. God puts Ponsenepl upon sinners, but shews respect unto saints, ver. 34. 
Ist. Those that exalt themselves shall certainly be abased ; “surely he scorneth 
the scorners.” Those that scorn to submit to the discipline of religion, scorn 
to take God’s yoke upon them, scorn to be beholden to his grace, that scoff at 
godliness and godly people, and take a pleasure in bantering and exposing 
them, God will scorn them, and lay them open to scorn before all the world. 
He despiseth their impotent malice, sits in heaven and laughs at them, Ps. ii. 4. 
He retaliates upon them, Ps. xviil. 26; resists the proud. 2nd. Those that 
humble themselves shall be exalted, for “he giveth grace to the lowly,” he 
works that in them which puts honour upon them, and for which they are 
accepted of God and BpRroved of men. hose that patiently bear contempt 
from scornful men shall have respect from God and all good men, and then 
they have no reason to envy the scorners, or to choose their ways. 

4. The end of sinners will be everlasting shame, the end of saints endless 
honour, ver. 35. 1st. Saints are wise men, and act wisely for themselves; for 
though their religion now wraps them up in obscurity, and lays them open to 
reproach, yet they are sure to inherit glory at last, the far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. ‘They shall have it, and have it by inheritance, the 
sweetest and surest tenure; God gives them grace, ver. 34, and therefore they 
shall inherit glory, for grace is glory, 2 Cor. iii. 18; it is glory begun, the earnest 
of it, Ps. lxxxiv. }1._ 2nd. Sinners are fools, for they are not only preparing 
disgrace for themselves, but at the same time flattering themselves with a 
prospect of honour, as if they only took the way to be great. Their end will 
manifest their folly, shame shall be their promotion; and it will be so much the 
more their punishment, that it will come instead of their promotion; it will be 
all the promotion they must ever expect, that God will be glorified in their ever- 
lasting confusion. 


CHAPTER IY. 


When the things of God are to be taught, ‘‘ precept must be upon precept, and line upon 
line,” not only because the things themselves are of great worth and weight, but because 
men’s minds, at the best, are unapt to admit them, and commonly prejudiced against 
them, and therefore Solomon in this chapter, with a great variety of expression, and a 
pleasant powerful flood of Divine eloquence, inculcates the same things he had pressed 
upon us in the foregoing chapters. Here is, I. An earnest exhortation to the study of 
wisdom, that is, of true religion and godliness, borrowed from the good instructions 
which his father gaye him, and enforced with many considerable arguments, ver, 1—13. 
Il. A necessary caution against bad company, and all fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, ver. 14—19. III. Particular directions for the attaining and pre- 
serving of wisdom, and bringing forth the fruits of it, ver. 20—27. So plainly, so 
pressingly, is the case laid before us, that we shall be for ever inexcusable if we perish 
in our folly, 


I EAR, ye children, the instruction of a father, 
And attend to know understanding 
2 For I give you good doctrine, 
Forsake ye not my law. 
3 For I was my father's son, 
Tender and only de/oved in the sight of my mother. 
4 He taught me also, and said unto me, 
Let thine heart retain my words: 
Keep my commandments, and live. 
5 Get wisdom, get understanding : {mouth. 
Forget 7¢ not; neither decline from the words of my 
6 Forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee: 
Love her, and she shall keep thee. 
7 Wisdom ¢s the principal thing; therefore get wisdom : 
And with all thy getting get understanding. 


eee EEE 


is, “he scourgeth every son whom he receiveth” The Syriac 

ij py Me, like a faube who corrects his son.” The different 

sender his are in great part due to various pointing of one Hebrew 

word, and the various meanings of another. The common version 1s 

a very good one. ‘The importance of the passage 1s peculiar, owing to 
its quotation in Heb. xii. 4, &c., from the Septuagint. | 

iii. 14. “ Merchandise:” profit, rather than traffic, is meant by the 


original word. 


iii. 15. “ Rubies:” for this “gems,” “ precious stones,” “ pearls,” 
“‘carbuncles,” and “corals” have been suggested, and perhaps 
“eorals” are meant. The same word occurs Job xxviii. 18, where 
also “ wisdom” is the subject of comparison. sel ; 

iii. 18. “A tree of life” here signifies more than ™ a living tree,’ 
and includes the idea of life-giving or of life-sustaining. There 
seems to be an allusion to Gen. ii. 9, iii. 22. For the tree of life, lost 
to maa at his fall, wisdom is now the substitute. 
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8 Exalt her, and she shall promote thee: [her. 
She shall bring thee to hononr, when thou dost embrace 

9 She shall give to thine head an ornament of grace : 

A crown of glory shall she deliver to thee. 

Hear, O my son, and receive my sayings ; 

And the years of thy life shall be many. 

11 I have taught thee in the way of wisdom ; 

I have led thee in right paths. 

When thou goest, thy steps shall not be straitened : 

And when thou runnest, thou shalt not stumble 

Take fast hold of instruction; let her not go; 

Keep her; for she és thy life 


Here is, First. The invitation which Solomon gives to his children to come 
and receive instruction from him; ver. 1, 2, “ Hear, ye children, the instruction 
of a father.” That is, 1. Let my own children in the first place receive and 
rive good heed to those instructions which | set down for the use of others also, 
Rape Magistrates and ministers, that are intrusted with the conduct of larger 
societies, are concerned to take a more than ordinary care for the good instruc- 
tion of their own families ; from which their public work will by no means excuse 
them. This charity must begin at home, though it must not end there; for he 
that has not his Bhifdven in subjection with all eravity, and doth not take pains 
in their good education, how shall he do his duty as he ought to the church of 
God? 1 Bim. iii. 4,5. And the children of those that are eminent for wisdom 
and public usefulness ought to improve in knowledge and grace in proportion 
to the advantages they have by their relation to such parents. Yet it may be 
observed, to save both the credit and the comfort of those parents whose child- 
ren do not answer the hopes that arose from their education, that Rehoboam 
the son of Solomon was far from being either one of the wisest or one ot the 
best. We have reason to think that thousands have got more good by Solomon's 
proverbs than his own son did, to whom they seem to have been dedicated. 
2. Let all young people, in the days of their childhood and youth, take pains to 
get knowledge and grace, for that is their Peake) age, and then their minds 
are formed and seasoned. He doth not say, My children, but, Ye children. We 
read but of one son that Solomon had of his own; but, would you think it? 
he is willing to set up for a schoolmaster, and to teach other people’s children; 
for in that age there is most hopes of success. The branch is easily bent 
when it is young and tender. 3. Let all that would receive instruction come 
with the disposition of children. Though they be grown persons. let all pre- 
judices be laid aside, and the mind be as white paper; let them be dutiful, trac- 
table, and self-diffident, and take the word as the word of a father, which comes 
both with authority and with affection. We must see it coming from God as 
our Father in heaven, to whom we pray, from whom we expect blessings, the 
Father of our spirits, to whom we ought to bein subjection that we may live. 
We must look upon our teachers as our fathers that love us, and seek our wel- 
fure; and therefore, though the instruction carry in it reproof and correction, 
(for so the word signifies,) yet we must bid it welcome. 

ow, Ist. T’o recommend it to us, we are told not only that it is the instrue- 
tion of a Father, but that it is understanding, and therefore should be welcome 
to intelligent creatures. Religion hath reason on its side, and we are taught it 
by fair reasoning., It is a law indeed, ver. 2, but that law is founded upon doc- 
trine, upon unquestionable principles of truth, upon good doctrine, which is not 
only faithful, but worthy of all acceptation. If we admit the doctrine, we 
cannot but submit to the law. 2nd. To rivet it in us, we are directed to receive 
it as a gift, to attend to it with all diligence, attend tu know it, for otherwise 
vt yong do it; and not to forsake it, by disowning the doctrine, or disobeying 
the law. 

Secondly. The instructions he gives them. Observe, 

1. How ie came by these instructions. He had them from his parents, and 
teacheth his children the same that they taught him, ver. 3, 4._ Observe, 

ist. His parents loved him, and therefore taught him; “I was my father’s 
son.” David had many sons, but Solomon was his son indeed, as Isaac is called, 
Gen. xvii. 19. And for the same reason, because on him the covenant was 
entailed. He was his father’s darling, above any of his children, because God 
had a special kindness for Solomon, (the prophet called him Jedidiah, because 
the Lurd loved him, 2 Sam. xii. 25,) and for that reason David had a special 
kindness for him, for he was a man after God’s own heart. If parents may 
ever love one child better than another, it must not be till it plainly appears 
that God doth so. He was “tender, and only beloved in the sight of his 
nother.” Sure there was a manifest reason for making such a distinetion, 
when both the parents made it. Now we see how they shewed their love, 
they catechised him, kept him to his book, and held hiin to a strict discipline. 
Though he was a prince, and heir apparent to the crown, yet they did not let 
him live at large; nay, therefore they tutored him thus. And perhaps David 
was the more strict with Solomon in his education, because he Fadl seen the ill 
effects of an undue indulgence in Adonijah, whom he had not crossed in any 
thing, 1 Kin. i. 6; as also in Absalom. 

2nd. What his parents taught him he teacheth others. Observe, First. 
When Solomon was grown up, he not only remembered but took a pleasure 
in repeating the good lessons ie parents taught him when he wasachild. He 
did not forget them, so deep were the impressions they made upon him. He 
was not ashamed of them, such a high value had he for them; nor did he look 
upon them as the childish things, the mean things which when he became a 
man, a king, he should put away as a disparagement to him; much less did he 
repeat them as some wicked children have done to ridicule them, and make his 
companions merry with them, priding himself that he was got clear from grave 
lessons and restraints. Secondly. ‘Though Solomon was a wise man himself, 
and divinely inspired, yet when he was to teach wisdom he did not think it 
below him to quote his father, and to make use of his words. They that would 
learn well, and teach well in religion, must not affect new-found notions, and 
new-coined phrases, so as to look with contempt upon the knowledge and lan- 
yuage of their predecessors. If we must keep to the good old way, why should 
we scorn the good old words? Jer. vi.16. Thirdly. Solomon, having been well 
educated by his parents, thought himself thereby obliged to give his children 
a good education, the same that his parents had given him; and this is one way 
in which we must requite our parents for the pains they took with us, even by 
shewing piety at home, ! Zim. v. 4. ‘They taught us, not only that we might learn 
ourselves, but that we might teach our children the quad knowledge of God, 
Hs. \xxviii.6. And we are false to a trust if we do not; for the sacred depositum 
ot religious doctrine and law was lodged in our hands with a charge to transmit 
it yure and entire to those that shall come after us, 2 Zim. ii. 2. Fourthly. 


iii. 19. The glory of wisdom appears in the very constitution of 
Nature, and in the established course of thiags. 

iii. 20. The word rendered * clouds” here seems to denote light 
vapours floating in the air, and not heavy rain-clouds. 

iii. 21. We may translate the second clause “maintain prudence 
and discretion.” he natural order of the precepts of this verse is 
changed, the second being placed first. 

iii. 23. “Safely: rather, “ confidently’ 
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Solomon enforceth his exhortations with the authority of his father David, 
aman famous in his generation upon all accounts. Be it taken notice of, to the 
honour of religion, that the wisest and best men in every age have been most 
zealous, not only for the practice of it themselves, but the propagating of it to 
others; and we should therefore “continue in the things which we have 
learned, knowing of whom we have learned them,” 2 Zim. iii. |4. 

2. What those instructions were, ver. 4—13. 

Ist. By way of precept and exhortation. David in teaching his son, though he 
was a child of great capacity and quick apprehension, yet to stew that he was 
in good earnest, and to affect his child she more with what he said, expressed 
himself with great warmth and importunity, and inculcated the same thing 
again and again. So children must be taught; Dew. vi. 7, “ Thou shalt whet 
them diligently upon thy children.” David, though he was a man of publie 
business, and had tutors for his son, yet took all this pains with him himself. 

First. He recommends to him his Bible and his catechism as the means ; his 
father’s words, ver. 4; the words of his mouth, ver. 5; his sayings, ver. 10; 
all the good lessons he had taught him; and perhaps he means particularly 
the book of Psalms, many of which were Maschils, psalms of instruction, and 
two of them are ok orcas said to be for Solomon. ‘These, and all his other 
words, Solomon must have an eye to. Ist. He must hear and receive them, 
ver. 10; diligently attend to them and imbibe them, “as the earth drinks in the 
rain that comes oft upon it,” Heb. vi. 7. God thus bespeaks our attention to his 
word, “ Hear, O my son, and receive my sayings.” 2nd. He must hold fast the 
form of sound words which his father gave him; ver. 4, “ Let thine heart 
retain my words ;” and except the word be hid in the heart, lodged in the will 
and affections, it will not be reta.ned. 3rd. He must govern himself by them. 
“Keep my commandments,” that is, obey them, and that is the way to increase 
in the knowledge of them, Jno. vii. 17. 4th. He must stick to them, and abide 
by them; “Decline not from the words of my mouth,” ver. 5, as fearing they 
will be too great a check npr thee; but “take fast hold of instruction,” ver. 13, 
as being resolved to keep thy hold and never let it go. ‘Ihuse that have a gou 
education soy yr they strive to shake it off, will find it hang about them a 
great while, and if it do not their case is very sad. 

Secondly. He recommends to him wisdom and understanding as the end to 
be aimed at in the use of these means. ‘'lhat wisdom which is the principal 
wisdom, get that,’—Quod caput est sapientie eam acquire sapientiam.—J, TV. ; 
that is, Be sure to mind that branch of wisdom which he had said before is the 
top branch of it, and that is the fear of God, ch. i. 7. A principle of religion in 
the heart is the one thing needful. Therefore, 

Ist. Get this wisdom, get this understanding, ver. 5. And again, “Get 
wisdom, and, with all thy getting, get understanding,” ver. 7. ray for it, 
he use of all appointed means to attain it; 


take pains for it, give diligence in t: 

wait at wisdom’s gates, ch. viii. 34. Get dominion over thy corruptions, which 
are thy follies; get possession of wise principles, and the habits of wisdom. 
Get it by experience, get it above all thy getting; be more in care, and take 
more pains to get this, than to get the wealth of this world; whatever thou 
forgettest, get this. Reckon it a great achievement, and pursue it accord- 
ingly. True wisdom is God's gift, and yet we are here commanded to get it, 
because God gives it to those that labour for it. Yet after all we must not 
say, “ Our might, and the power of our hand, has gotten us this wealth.” 

2nd. “ Forget her not,” ver. 5; “forsake ber not,” ver. 6; “let her not go,” 
ver. 13, “but keep her.” Those that have got this wisdom must take heed of 
losing it again by returning to folly. It is indeed a good part, that shall not be 
taken from us; but then we must take heed lest we throw it from us, as thuse 
do that forget it first, and let it slip out of their minds, and then forsake it, and 
turn out of its good ways. ‘That good thing which is committed to us we must 
keep, and not let it drop through carelessness, nor suffer it to be forced from 
us, nor suffer ourselves to be wheedled out of it; never let go such a jewel. 

3rd. “ Love her,” ver. 6, and “ embrace her,” ver. 8, as worldly men love their 
wealth and set their hearts upon it. Religion should be very dear to us, dearer 
than any thing in this world; and if we cannot reach to be great masters of 
wisdom, yet let us be true lovers of it, and what grace we have let us embrace 
it with a sincere affection, as those that admire its beauty. 

4th. © Exalt her,” ver. 8. Always keep up high thoughts of religion, speak of 
it with value and veneration, and do all thou canst to pring. it into reputation, 
and maintain the credit of it ones concur with God in his purpose, 
which is to magnify the law and make it honourable, and do what thou canst 
to serve that a Let wisdom’s children not only justify her but magnify 
her, and prefer her before that which is dearest to them in this world. In 
honouring those that fear the Lord, though they are low in the world, and 
regarding a poor wise man, we exalt wisdom. 

2nd. By way of motive and inducement thus to labour for wisdom, and submit 
to the conduct of it, consider, : 

First. 1t is the main matter, and that which ought to be the chief and con- 
tinual care of every man in this life; ver. 7,‘ Wisdom is the principal thing,” 
other things which we are solicitous to get and keep are nothing to it. It is 
the whole of man, £cel. xii. 13. It is that which recommends us to God, which 
beautifies the soul, which enables us to answer the end of our creation, to live 
to some good purpose in the world, and to get to heaven at last, and therefore 
it is the principal thing. 4 

Secondly. 1t hath reason and equity on its side; ver. 11, “1 have taught thee 
in the way of wisdom,” true wisdom, and so it will be found to be at last; “1 
have led thee” not in the crooked ways of carnal policy, which doth wrong 
under colour of wisdom, but “in right paths,’ agrecable to the eternal rules 
and reasons of good and evil. The rectitude of the Divine nature appears in 
the rectitude of all the Divine laws. Observe, David not only taught his son 
by good instructions, but led him both by a good example and by applying 
general instructions to particular cases, so that nothing was wanting on his 
part to make him wise. 

Thirdly. It would be much for his own advantage; “ If thou be wise” and 
good, “ thou shalt be so for thyself.” at 

ist. It will be thy life, thy comfort, thy happiness; it is what thou canst not 
live without. “ Keep my commandments and live,” ver. 4. ‘hat of our 
Saviour agrees with this, “If thou wilt enter into life keep the command- 
ments,” Mat. ix. 17. It is upon pain of death, eternal death, and in prospect of 
life, eternal life, that we are at to be religious; receive wisdow’s sayings, 
“and the years of thy life shall be many,” ver. 10, as many in this world as 
Infinite Wisdom sees fit; and in the other world thou shalt live that life the 
years of which shall never be numbered. “ Keep her” therefore, whatever it 
cost thee, ‘for she is thy life,” ver. 13. All thy satisfaction will be found in 
this, and a soul without true wisdom and grace js really a dead soul. 

2nd. It will be thy guard and guide, thy convoy and conduct through all the 
dangers and difficulties of thy journey through this wilderness. Love wisduim 
and cleave to her, and “she shall preserve thee, she shall keep thee,” ver, 6, 
from sin, the worst of evils, the worst of enemies; shall keep thee from hurting 
thyself, and then none else can hurt thee. As we say, Keep thy shop and th 
shop will keep thee; so keep bat J wisdom and thy wisdom will keep tie. Lt will 
keep us from straits and stumblingblocks in the management of ourselves and 
our affairs, ver. 12. (1.) That our steps be not straitened when we go; that is, 


iii. 28. The words “when thou hast it by thee” have the same 
sense as those in the previous verse, “when it is in the power of 
thine hand to do it.” p 2 

iii, 29. Our translators have here put into their margin, “or 
practice no evil,” but the version in the text is correct. oat. 

iii. 30, “ Strive:” this word commonly refers to verbal strife, e.g., 
asuit atlaw The second clause may be translated “if he hath not 
recompensed thee evil.” pp 
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bring ourselves into such straits as David was in, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. They that 
make God’s word their rule shall walk at liberty, and be at ease in themselves. 
(2.) That our feet do not stumble when we run, Wise and good men, if they be 
pps upon sudden resolves, the certain rule of God’s word which they go by will 
seep them even then from stumbling upon any thing that may be pernicious. 
Integrity and uprightness will preserve us. 

3rd. It will be ay honour and reputation; ver. 8, “Exalt wisdom.” Do thou 
but shew thy good-will to her advancement, and though she needs not thy 
service she will abundantly recompense it, “she shall promote thee, she shall 
bring thee to honour.” Solomon was to be a king, but his wisdom and virtue 
would be more his honour than his crown or purple; that was it for which all 
his neighbours had him so much in veneration; and no doubt in his reign and 
David's wise and good men stood fairest for preferment. However, religion 
will first or last bring all those to honour that cordially embrace her; they 
shall be accepted of God, respected by all wise men, owned in the great day, 
and shall inherit everlasting glory. ‘This he insists on; ver. 9, “She shall give 
to thine head an ornament of grace” in this world, shall recommend thee both 
to God and man; and in the other world “a crown of glory shall she deliver to 
thee,” a crown that shall never totter, a crown of glory that shall never wither, 
That is the true honour which attends religion. obilitas sola est atque unica 
virtus,— Virtue is the only nobility.’ David having thus recommended wisdom 
to his son, no marvel that, when God bid him ask what he would, he prayed, 
“Lord, give me a wise and an understanding heart.” We should make it appear 
by our prayers how well we were taught. 


14 Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
And go not in the way of evil mez. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, 
Turn from it, and pass away. 
16 For they sleep not, except they have done mischief ; 
And their sleep is taken away, unless they cause some 
For they eat the bread of wickedness, [to fall. 
And drink the wine of violence. 
But the path of the just zs as the shining light, 
That shineth more and more unto the perfect day 
19 The way of the wicked zs as darkness : 
They know not at what they stumble. 


Some make David's instructions to Solomon, which began ver. 4, to continue to 
the end of the chapter; nay, some continue them to the end of the ninth chapter; 
but it is more probable that Solomon begins here again, 1f not sooner. In these 
verses, haying exhorted us to walk in the paths of wisdom, he cautions us against 
the path of the wicked. 1. We must take heed of the ways of sin and avoid 
them; every thing that looks like sin and leads to it. 2. In order to this we 
must oon out of the way of sinners, and have no fellowship with them. For 
fear of falling into wicked courses we must shun wicked company. Here is, 

First. The caution itself, ver. 14, 15. 

1. We must take heed of falling in with sin and sinners; ‘‘ Enter not into 
the paths of the wicked.” Our teacher having, like a faithful guide, shewed us 
the right paths, ver. 11, here warns us of the bypaths into which we are in 
danger of being drawn aside. Those that have been well educated and trained 
up in the way they should go, let them never turn aside into the way they 
should not go; do not so much as enter into it, no, not to make trial of it, lest 
it prove a dangerous experiment, and difficult to retreat with safety. Venture 
not into the company of those that are infected with the plague,‘no, not though 
thou think thyself guarded with an antidote. = 

2. If at any time we are inveigled into an evil way we must hasten out of it. 
If, ere thou wast aware, thou didst enter in at the gate because it was wide, yet 
“go not” on “in the way of evil men.” As soon as thou art made sensible of 
thy mistake, retire immediately, take not a step more, stay not a minute longer 
in the way that certainly leads to destruction. 

3. We must dread and detest the ways of sin and sinners, and decline them 
with the utmost care imaginable. The way of evil men may seem a pleasant 
way and sociable, and the next way to the ee deem gil of some secular end we 
may have in view, but it is an ill way, and will end ill; and therefore, if thou 
love thy God and thy soul, “avoid it. pass not by it,” that thou mayest not be 
tempted to enter into it; and if thou find thyself near it, “ turn from it, and pass 
away,” and get as far off it as thou canst. 


15 


18 


5 The manner of expression intimates 
the imminent danger we are in, the need we have of this caution, and the great 
importance of it, and that our watchmen are or should be in good earnest in 
gizine us warning. It intimates, likewise, at what a distance we should keep 
rom sitiand sinners. He doth not say keep at a due distance, but at a great 
distance, the farther the better; never ti:ink you can get far enough from it; 
“ escape for thy life, look not behind thee.” 

Secondly. The reasons to enforce this caution. 

1, Consider the character of the men whose way thou art warned to shun. 
They are mischievous men, ver. 16,17. They not only care not what hurt, the 
do to those that stand in their way, but it is their business to do mischief, an 
their delight, purely for mischief’s sake. They are continually designing and 
endeavouring to cause some to fall, to ruin them body and soul. Wickedness 
and malice are in their nature, and violence in all their actions. ‘They are 
spiteful in the highest degree; for, Ist. Mischief is rest and sleep to them. As 
much satisfaction as a covetous man has when he has got money, an ambitious 
man when he has got preferment, and a it man when he has done good, so 
much have they when they have said or done that which is injurious and ill- 
natured; and extremely uneasy if they cannot get their envy and revenge 
gratified, as Haman, to whom every thing was unpleasant as long as Mordecai 
was unhanged. It intimates likewise how restless and unwearied they are in 
their miSchievous pursuits; they will rather want sleep than want the pleasure 
of being vexatious. 2nd. Mischief is meat and drink to them, they feed and 
feast upon it; “they eat the bread of wickedness,” (“they eat up my people as 
they eat bread,” Ps. xiv. 4,) and “ drink the wine of violence, drink iniquity like 
water,” Job xv. 16. All they eat and drink is got by rapine and o Cee 
Do wicked men think the time lost in which they are not doing hurt? let good 
men make it as much their business and delight to do good, (Amici, diem 
perdidi,— Friends, | have lost a day ;’) and let all that are wise, and wish well to 
themselves, avoid the society of such; for, First. It is very scandalous; for 


there is no disposition of mind that is a greater reproach to the human nature, | 
a greater enemy to human society, a bolder defiance to God and conscience,— | 


that has more of the devil’s image in it, nor is more serviceable to his in- 
terests, than a delight to do mischief, and to vex and hurt and ruin everybody. 
. ly. It is very dangerous. Shun those that delight to do mischief as thou 
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tenderest thine own safety ; for, whatever friendship they may pretend, one time 
or other they will do thee mischief; thou wilt ruin thyself if thou dost concur 
with them, (ch. i. 18,) and they will ruin thee if thou dost not. 

2. Consider the character of the way itself which thou art warned to shun, 
compared with the right way which thou art invited to walk in. 

Ist. The way of righteousness is light; ver. 18, “the path of the just” which 
they have chosen, and in which they walk, “is as light;” the “light shines on 
| their ways,” Job xxii, 28, and makes them both safe and pleasant. Christ is 

their way, and he is the light. ‘They are guided by the word of God, and that 
| is a light to their feet; they themselves are light in the Lord, and they walk in 
the light as he is in the light. First. It isa shining light. ‘heir way shines to 
themselves in the joy and comfort of it, it shines before others in the lustre and 
honour of it; shines before men who see their good works, Mat. y. 16. They 
go on in their way with a holy security and serenity of mind, as those that 
walk in the light. It is as the morning light, which ‘shines out of obscurity, 
Isa. lviii. 8, 10, and puts an end to the works of darkness. Secondly. lt is a 
growing light. It “shines more and more;” not like the light of a meteor which 
soon disppeary, or that of a candle which burns dim and burns down, but like 
that of the rising sun, which goes forward shining, mounts upward shining. 
Grace, the guide of this way, is growing; “he that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger ;” that joy which is the pleasure of this way, that honour 
which is the brightness of it, and all that happiness which is indeed its light, shall 
be still increasing. Third/y. It will arrive, in the end, at the perfect day. The 
light of the dayspring will at length be noonday light, and that is it which the 
enlightened soul is pressing towards. The saints will not be perfect till they 
come to heaven, but there they shall themselves shine as the sun when he goes 
forth in his strength, Mat. xiii. 43. Their graces and joys shall be all consum- 
mate. Therefore it is our wisdom to keep close to the path of the just. 

2nd. The way of sin is as darkness, ver. 19. ‘The works he had cautioned us 
not to have fellowship with are works of darkness. What true pleasure and 
satisfaction can they have who know no pleasure and satisfaction but what they 
have in doing mischief? What sure guide have they that cast God's word 
behind them? ‘The way of the wicked is dark, and therefore dangerous; for 
they stumble and yet know not at what they stumble; they fall into sin, but are 
not aware which may the temptation came by which they were overthrown, and 
therefore know not how to avoid it the next time. They fall into trouble, but 
never inquire wherefore God contends with them; “they consider not that 
they do evil,’ nor what will be in the end of it, Bs, \xxxii. 5; Job xviii. 5, 6. 
This is the way we are directed to shun. 


20 My son, attend to my words; 

Incline thine ear unto my sayings. 

Let them not depart from thine eyes ; 
Keep them in the midst of thine heart. 

For they are life unto those that find them, 
And health to all their flesh. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; 

For out of it are the issues of life. 

Put away from thee a froward mouth, 

And perverse lips put far from thee. 

Let thine eyes look right on, 

And let thine eyelids look straight before thee 
Ponder the path of thy feet, 

And let all thy ways be established. 

Turn not to the right hand nor to the left: 
Remove thy foot from evil. 


Solomon, having warned us not to do evil, here teaches us how to do well; it 
is ne enough for us toshun the occasions of sin, but we must study the methods 
of duty. 

First. We must have a continual regard to the word of God, and endeavour 
that it may be always ready to us. The sayings of wisdom must be our 
principles by which we must govern ourselves, our monitors to warn us of 
duty and danger; and therefore, 1. We must receive them readily; “Incline 
thine ear to them,” ver. 20, humbly bow to them, diligently listen to them, 
The attentive hearing of the word of God is a good sign of a work of grace 
begun in the heart, and a good means of carrying it on. It is to be hoped 
those are resolved to do their duty that are inclined to know it. 2. We must 
retain them carefully, ver. 21. We must lay them before us as our rule, 
“Let them not depart from thine eyes,” view them, review them, and in every 
thing aim to conform to them. We must lodge them within us, as a commanding 
principle, the influences of which are diffused throughout the whole man; 
“keep them in the midst of thine heart,” as things dear to thee, and which 
thou art afraid of losing. Let the word of God be written in the heart, and 
that which is written there will remain. " ‘ 

And the reason why we must thus make much of the words of wisdom is, 
because they will be both food and physic to us, like the tree of life, Rev. xxii. 2; 
Eze. x\vii. 12. They that seek and find them, find and keep them, shall find 
in them, Ist. Food; “for they are life unto those that find them,” ver. 22. 
As the spiritual life was begun by the word as the instrument of it, so by the 
same word it is still nourished and maintained; we could not live without it ; 
we may by faith live upon it. 2nd. Physic; they are * health to all their flesh,’ 
that is, to the whole man, both body and soul; they help to keep both in good 
plight; they are ‘health to all flesh, so the Seventy. ‘There is enough to cure 
all the diseases of this distempered world. They are a medicine to all their 
flesh, so the word is; that is, to all their corruptions, for they are called flesh ; 
to all their grievances, which are as thorns in the flesh: there is in the word o 
God a proper remedy for all our spiritual maladies. 

Secondly. We must keep a watchful eye and a strict hand upon all the 
motions of our inward man, ver. 23. Hereis, 1. A great duty required by the’ 
laws of wisdom; and, in order to our getting and preserving wisdom, “ keep 
thy heart with all diligence:” God, that gave us these souls, gave us a strict 
charge with them; Man, woman, “keep thy heart;” “take heed to thy spirit,” 
Deu. iv.9. We must maintain a holy jealousy of ourselves, and set a strict 
'| guard accordingly upon all the avenues of the soul; keep our hearts from 

Song hurt and getting hurt; from being defiled by sin, and disturbed by 
trouble; keep them as our jewel, as our vineyard; keep conscience void of 
offence. Keep out bad thoughts; keep ey good thoughts; keep the affections 
upon right objects and in due bounds. Keep them with all keepings, (se the 
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iii, 32. For “secret” we should put “counsel.” Some would con- 
nect the two words, “secret counsel.” The word refers to confidential 
intercommunion. rae 

iv. 2. For “doctrine” some would translate “possession ;” but 
learning is meant. 

iv. 3. “Only” does not necessarily mean an only son, but one 

inently beloved ‘Thus Patrick: “ Under the careful eye of an 
aifectionate mother, who loved me most dearly above all her children.” 
' 23 


iv. 7. The opposite of the maxim recorded by Horace, “ Money is 
to be first sought for; virtue after cash.” 

iv. 17. “The bread of wickedness” is bread obtained by wicked- 
ness, and “the wine of violence” is wine obtained by force and 


plunder. 
iv. 23. To “keep” is here to guard or watch over the heart, from 


which are the outgoings of life. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” 
853 
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word is.) There are many ways of keeping things,—by care, by strength, by 
calling in help, and we must use them all in keeping our hearts 5 and all little 
enough, so deceitful are they, Jer. xvii. 9. Or, above all keepings; we must 
keep our hearts with more care and diligence than we keep any thing else. 
Ve must keep our eyes, Jub xxxi. 1; keep our tongues, Ps. xxxiv. 13; keep our 
feet, Heel. v.13; but, above all, keep our hearts. 2. A good reason given for 
this care; “ Because out of it are the issues of life, that is, out of a heart well 
kept will flow living issues, good products to the glory of God and the edifica- 
tion of others. Or, in general, all the actions of the life flow from the heart, 
and therefore keeping that is making the tree good and healing the springs. 
Our lives will be regular or irregular, comfortable or uncomfortable, according 
as our hearts are kept or neglected. 

Thirdly. We must set a watch before the | 
not with our tongue; ver. 24, “Put hides from thee a froward mouth and 
perverse lips.” Our hearts being naturally corrupt, out of them a deal of 
corrupt communication is apt to come, and therefore we must conceive a great 
dread and detestation of ail manner of evil words, cursing, swearing, lying, 
slandering, brawling, filthiness, and foolish talking, all which come from a 
froward mouth and perverse lips, that will not be governed either by reason 
or religion, but contradict both, and which are as unsightly and ill-favoured 
before God, as a crooked distorted mouth, drawn awry, is before men. All 
manner of tongue-sins we must, by constant watchfulness and stedfast reso- 
lution, put from us, put far from us, abstaining from all words that have an 
appearance of evil, and fearing to learn any such words. : 

Fourthly. We must make a covenant with our eyes ; let them look right on 
and araigue before thee, ver. 25. Let the eye be fixed and not wandering ; let 
it not rove after every thing that presents itself, for then it will be diverted 
from good and ensnared in evil. Turn it from beholding vanity; let thine eye 
be single, and not divided; let thine intentions be sincere and uniform, and 
look not asquint at any by-end. We must keep our eye upon our Master. 
and be careful to approve ourselves to him; keep our eye upon our rule, an 
conform to that; keep our eye upon our mark, the prize of the high calling, 
and direct all towards that. Oculum in metam,— The eye upon the goal.’ 

Fifthly. We must act considerately in all we do; ver. 26, “‘ Ponder the paths 
of thy feet.” Weigh it, (so the word is;) put the word of God in one scale, 
and what thou hast done or art about to do in the other, and see how they 
agree; be nice and critical in examining whether thy way be good before the 
Lord, and whether it will end well. We must consider our past ways, and 
examine what we have done, and our present ways, what we are doing, whither 
weare going. “See that ye walk circumspectly.” It concerns us to consider 
what are the duties and what the difficulties, what are the advantages and 
what the dangers, of our way, that we may act accordingly. Do nothing rashly. 

Sixthly. We must act with steadiness, and caution, and consistency ; “Let 
all thy ways be established,” ver. 6, and be not unstable in them, as_ the 
double-minded man is: halt not between two, but go on in an even uniform 
course ot obedience; “Turn not to the right hand nor to the left,” for there 
are errors on both hands, and Satan gains his point, if he prevail to draw us 
aside either way. Be very careful to “ remove thy foot from evil,” that is, 
take heed of extremes, for in them there is evil, and “ let thine eyes look right 
on,” that thou mayest keep the golden mean. ‘Those that would approve them- 
selves wise must always be watchful. 


CHAPTER V. 


The scope of this chapter is much the same with that of ch. ii. To write the same things 
in other words ought not to be grievous, for it is safe, Phil. iii. 1. Here is, I. An 
exhortation to get acquaintance with, and submit to, the laws of wisdom in general, 
ver. 1,2. II. A particular caution against the sin of whoredom, ver. 3—14. J1I. Re- 
medies prescribed against that sin: 1. Conjugal love, ver. 15—20; 2. A regard to God's 
omniscience, ver. 21; 3. A dread of the miserable end of wicked people, ver, 22, 23. 
And all little enough to arm young people against those fleshly lusts which war against 
the soul. : 


N Y son, attend unto my wisdom, 
And bow thine ear to my understanding : 
That thou mayest regard discretion, 
And that thy lips may keep knowledge. 
For the lips of a strange woman drop as an honeycomb, 
And her mouth ¢s smoother than oil: 
But her end is bitter as wormwood, 
Sharp as a twoedged sword. 
Her feet go down to death ; 
Her steps take hold on hell. 
Lest thou shouldest ponder the path of life, 
Her ways are moveabie, ¢haé thou canst not know them. 
Hear me now therefore, O ye children, 
And depart not from the words of my mouth. 
Remove thy way far from her, 
And come not nigh the door of her house : 
Lest thou give thine honour unto others, 
And thy years unto the cruel: 
Lest strangers be filled with thy wealth ; 
And thy labours de in the house of a stranger, 
And thou mourn at the last, 
When thy flesh and thy body are consumed, 
And say, How have I hated instruction, 
And my heart despised reproof ; 
And have not obeyed the voice of my teachers, 
Nor inclined mine ear to them that instructed me! 
I was almost in all evil 
In the midst of the congregation and assembly. 


door of our lips, that we offend 
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Ilere we have, 


First. A solemn preface to introduce the caution which follows, ver. 1, % 
Solomon here addresseth himself to his son, that is, to all young men, as unto 
his children, whom he has an affection for, and some influence upon. In God’s 
name he demands attention, for he writes by Divine inspiration, and is a 
prophet, though he begius not with, Thus saith the Lord. Attend, and bow 
thine ear, not only hear what is said, and read what is written, but apply thy 
mind to it, and consider it diligently. To gain attention he urgeth, 1. The 
excellency of his discourse; It is my wisdom, it is my understanding. If 1 
undertake to teach thee wisdom, | cannot prescribe any thing to be more 
properly called so. Moral philosophy is my philosophy, and that which is 
to be learned in my school. 2. The usefulness of it; Attend to what I say 
Ist. That thou mayest act wisely; ‘that thou mayest regard discretion; ” 
Solomon’s lectures are not designed to fill our heads with notions, with matters 
of nice speculation, or doubtful disputation, but to guide us in the government 
of ourselves, that we may act prudently, so as becomes us, and so as will be for 
our true interest. 2nd. That thou mayest speak wisely; that “ thy lips may 
keep knowledge,” and thou mayest have it ready at thy tongue’s end, (as we 
say,) for the benefit of those with whom thou dost converse. ‘The priest’s lips 
are said to keep knowledge, Mal. ii. 7, but they that are ready and mighty in 
the Scriptures, may not only in their devotions, but in their discourses, be 
spiritual priests. 

Secondly. The caution itself, and that is to abstain from fleshly lusts, from 
adultery, fornication, and all uncleanness. Some apply this figuratively, and 
by the adulterous woman here understand idolatry, false doctrine, which 
tends to debauch men’s minds and manners; or the sensual appetite, to which 
it may as fitly as any thing be applied. But the primary scope of it is plainly 
to warn us against seventh commandment sins, which youth is so prone to. 
temptations to which are so violent, examples of which are so many, an 
which, where admitted, are so destructive to all the seeds of virtue in the 
soul, that it is not strange Solomon’s cautions against it are so very pressing, 
and so often repeated. Solomon here, as a faithful watehman, gives fair 
warning to ali, as they tender their lives and comforts, to dread this sin, for 
4s dents doug be their ruin. Two things we are here warned to take 
need of: 

1. That we do not listen to the charms of this sin. It is true, “ the lips of 
a strange woman drop as a honeycomb,” ver. 3. The pleasures of fleshly lusts 
are very tempting, like the wine that “gives its colour in the cup, and moves 
itself aright;” its mouth, the kisses of its mouth, the words of its mouth, are 
smoother than oil, that the poisonous pill may go down glib, and there may be 
no suspicion of harm in it. But consider, Ist. How fatal the consequences 
will be; what fruit the sinner will have of his honey and oil, when the end 
will be. First. The terrors of conscience; it is bitter as wormwood, ver. 4, what 
was luscious in the mouth rises in the stomach and sours there; it cuts in the 
reflection like a two-edged sword; take it which way you will it wounds. 
Solomon could speak by experience, Eccl. vii. 26. Secondly. The torments of 
hell. If some that have been guilty of this sin have repented and been saved, 
yet the direct tendency of the sin is to destruction of body and soul; the feet 
of it go down to death; nay, they take hold on hell, to | it to the sinner, as 
if the damnation slumbered too long, ver. 5. Those that are entangled in this 
sin, there is but a step between them and hell, and they are ready to drop into 
it. 2nd. Consider how false the charms are. The adulteress flatters and speaks 
fair; her words are honey and oil, but she will deceive those that hearken to 
her; ‘‘her ways are moveable, that thou canst not know them;” she often 
changeth her disguise, and puts ona great variety of false colours, because, if 
she be rightly known, she is certainly hated. Proteus-like she puts on man 
shapes, that she may keep in with those whom she has a design upon. An 
what doth she aim at with all this art and management? nothing but to keep them 
from pondering the path of life, for she knows if they once come to do that she 
shall certainly lose them. Those are ignorant of Satan’s devices, who do not 
understand that the great thing he drives at in all his temptations, is, First. 
To keep them from ten Bh path of life; to prevent them from being 
religious, and from going to heaven, that, being himself shut out from happi- 
ness, he may keep them out from it. Secondly. In order hereunto to keep 
them from pondering the path of life, from considering how reasonable it is 
that they should walk in that path, and how much it will be for their advan- 
tage. Be it observed to the honour of religion, that it certainly gains its point 
with all those that will but allow themselves the liberty of a serious thou ht, 
and will weigh things impartially in an even balance; and that the devil Tae 
no way of securing men in his interests but by diverting them with continual 
amusements of one kind or other, from the calm and sober consideration of 
the things that belong to their peace. And uncleanness is a sin that doth as 
much as any thing blind the understanding, sear the conscience, and keep the 
ote: from pondering the path of life. Whoredom takes away the heart, 

DS AV elles 

2. That we do not approach the borders of this sin, ver. 7, 8. This caution 
is introduced with a solemn preface, “ Hear me now, therefore, O ye children;” 
whoever you are that read or hear these lines, take notice of what I say, and 
mix faith with it; treasure it up, and “depart not from the words of my 
mouth,” as those will do that hearken to the words of the strange woman. Do 
not only receive what I say for the present, but cleave to it, and let it be ready 
to thee, and of force with thee, when thou art most violently assaulted by 
the temptation. The caution itself is very pressing; “ Remove thy way far 
from her;” if thy way should happen to lie near her, and thou houldene have 
a fair pretence of being led by business within the reach of her charms, yet 
change thy way, and alter the course of it, rather than expose thyself to 
danger. ‘Come not nigh the door of her house;” go on the other side the 
street; nay, go through some other street, though it be about. This intimates, 
Ist. That we ought to have a very great dread and detestation of the sin; 
we must fear it as we would a place infected with the plague; we must loathe 
it as stinking carrion, that we will not come within the smell of. Then we 
are likely to preserve our purity, when we conceive a rooted antipathy to all 
fleshly lusts. 2nd. That we ought industriously to avoid every thing that may 
be an occasion of this sin, or a step towards it. They that would be kept from 
harm must keep out of harm’s way. Such tinder there is in the corrupt nature 
that it is madness, upon any pretence whatsoever, to come near the sparks. 
If we thrust ourselves into temptation, we mocked God when we prayed, 
“Lead us not into temptation.” 3rd. That we ought to be jealous over our- 
selyes with a godly jealousy, and not to be so confident of the strength of our 
own resolutions, as to venture upon the brink of sin, with a promise to our- 
selves that hitherto we will come, and no farther. 4th. That whatever is 
become a snare to us, and an oceasion of sin, though it be as a right eye and a 
right hand, we must pluck it out, cut it off, and cast it from us; must part with 
that which is dearest to us, rather than hazard our own souls, This is our 
Saviour’s command, Mat. vy. 28—30. 

Thirdly. The arguments which Solomon here useth to enforce this cautic n 
are taken from the same topie with those before, the many mischiefs which 
attend this sin. ° : . ae : : 
| 1. It blasts the reputation; “Thou wilt give thine honour unto others,” 


iv. 26. “Ponder,” or weigh well the course on which you propose 
to enter, and all your ways or actions will be at once consistent and 
steadfast. 

y. 2. The lips keep knowledge when they keep to it by not 
uttering folly, such as that of which examples follow. 

y. 4. The bitterness and injurious qualities of wormwood are very 
well known, and the plant is one of which several species are said to 
fiourish in Palestine. The words “ her end” mean chiefly the end to 
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which she leads, or the consequences which follow from listening to 
her blandishments. dey. 
v. 5. “Her steps take hold on sheol,” i.e., are practically on the 
verge of final ruin. Pee 
v. 6. To prevent thee from pondering the way of life, her 
are fickle and uncertain, beyond thy power to understand them 
to escape from them. : a 
v. 9. The man who falls into vicious courses is apt to 
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ver. 9; that is, thou wilt lose it thyself; thon wilt put into the hand of each 
of thy neighbours a stone to throw at thee, for they will all with good reason 
ery shame on thee, will despise thee, and trample on thee as a foolish man. 
Whoredom is a sin that makes men contemptible and base, and no man of 
sense or virtue will care to keep company with one that keeps company with 
harlots. 

2. It wastes the time, gives the years, the years of youth, the flower of 
men’s time, unto the cruel; that base lust of thine which, with the utmost 
cruelty, wars against the soul; that base harlot that pretends an affection for 
thee, but really hunts for the precious life. [hose years that should be given 
to the honour of a gracious God are spent in the service of a cruel sin. 

3. It ruins the estate, ver. 10. Strangers will be filled with thy wealth, which 
thou art but intrusted with as a steward for thy family; and the fruit of thy 
labours, which should be provision for thine own house, will be in the house of 
a stranger, that neither has right to it, nor will ever thank thee for it, 

4. It is destructive to the health, and shortens men’s days; Thy flesh and thy 
body will be consumed by it, ver. 11. The lusts of uncleanness not only war 
against the soul, which the sinner neglects and is in no care about, but they war 
against the body too, which he is so indulgent of, and is in such care to please 
and pamper; such deceitful, such foolish, such hurtful lusts are they. ‘Those 
that give themselves to work uncleanness with greediness, waste their strength, 
throw themselves into weakness, and many times have their bodies filled with 
loathsome distempers, by which the number of their months is cut off in the 
midst, and they fall unpitied sacrifices to a cruel lust. 

5. It will fill the mind with horror, if ever conscience be awakened. Though 
thou art merry now, sporting thyself in thine own deceivings, yet thou wilt 
certainly “ mourn at the last,” ver. 11. Thou art all this while making work 
for repentance, and laying up matter for vexation and torment in the reflection, 
when the sin is set before thee in its own colours. Sooner or later it will have 
sorrow; either when the soul is humbled and brought to repentance, or 
“when the flesh and body is consumed,” either by sickness, when conscience 
flies in the sinner’s face, or by the grave; when the body is rotting there, the 
soul is racking in the torments of hell, where the worm dies uot, and, Son, 
remember, is the constant peal. 

Solomon here brings in the convinced sinner reproaching himself, and aggra- 
vating his own folly. He will then most bitterly lament it. 

Ist. That because he hated to be reformed, he hated to be informed, and 
could not endure either to be taught his duty, (““ How have I hated” not only 
the discipline of being instructed, but the “ instruction ” itself, though all true 
and good!) or to be told of his faults, “ My heart despised reproof,” ver, 12. 
He cannot but own that those who had the charge of him, parents, ministers 
had done their part, they had been his teachers, they had instructed him, had 
given him good counsel and fair warning, ver. 13; but to his own shame and 
confusion woth he speak it, and therein justifies God in all the miseries that 
were brought upon ice he had not taken their counsel, had not obeyed their 
voice, for indeed he never inclined his ear to those that instructed hin, never 
minded what they said, nor admitted the impressions of it. Note, Those that 
have had a good education, and do not live up to it, will have a great deal to 
answer for another day. And those who will not now remember what they 
were taught to conform themselves to, will be made to remember it as an 
aggravation of their sin, and consequently of their ruin. 

2nd. ‘That by the frequent acts of sin, the habits of it were so rooted and 
confirmed, that his heart was fully set in him to commit it; ver. 14, “ I was 
almost in all evil, in the midst of the congregation and assembly.” When he 
eame into the synagogue, or into the courts of the temple, to worship God 
with other Israelites, his unclean heart was full of wanton thoughts and 
desires, and his eyes of adultery. The reverence of the place, and company, 
and work that was a doing, could not restrain him, but he was almost as 
wicked and vile there as any where. No sin will appear more frightful to an 
awakened conscience than the profanation of holy things; nor will any aggra- 
vation of sin render it more exceeding sinful than the place we-are honoured 
with in the congregation and assembly, and the advantages we enjoy thereby. 
Zimri and Cozbi avowed their villany in the sight of Moses, and all the con- 
prceatioe, Num. xxv.7: and heart-adultery is as open to God, and must needs 
»e most offensive to him, when we draw nigh to him in religious exercises. 
*T was in all evil, in defiance of the magistrates and judges and their assemblies,’ 
so some understand it. Others refer it to the evil of punishment, not to the 
evil of sin: 1 was made an example, a spectacle to the world; 1 was under 
almost all God’s sore pe dar gs in the midst of the congregation of Israel ; 
get = for a mark; “I stood up and cried in the congregation,” Job xxx, 28. 
Let that be avoided which will be thus rued at last. 


15 Drink waters out of thine own cistern, 
And running waters out of thine own well. 


EASTERN WELLS, OF VARIOUS FORMS. 


stave and sport of those who neither respect nor pity him. The way 

of vice is the way of moral, religious, and temporal ruin. On this 

whole context see the parable of the prodigal son (Luke xv. 11—32). 
v. 14. “I was almost in all evil” may mean “I was in almost 


evil,” or “I was very nearly falling into all kinds of evil ways 
reo the professors of God’s holy religion.” Some, however, by 
-‘eyil” understand misery and disgrace. y 


v. 15—19. Here is a series of maxims, the chief intention of 
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16 Let thy fountains be dispersed abroad, 

And rivers of waters in the streets 

Let them be only thine own, 

And not strangers’ with thee. 

Let thy fountain be blessed ; 

And rejoice with the wile of thy youth. 

Let her be as the loving hind and pleasant roe; 

Let her breasts satisfy thee at all times; 

And be thou ravished always with her love. 

And why wilt thou, my son, be ravished with a strange 
woman, 

And embrace the bosom of a stranger ? 

For the ways of man are before the eyes of the Lorp, 

And he pondereth all his goings. 

His own iniquities shall take the wicked himself, 

And he shall be holden with the cords of his sins. 

He shall die without instruction ; 

And in the greatness of his folly he shall go astray 
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Solomon, having shewed the great evil that there is in adultery and fornication, 
and all such lewd and filthy courses, here prescribes remedies against them. 

First. Enjoy with satistaction the comforts of lawful marriage, which was 
ordained for the prevention of uncleanness, and therefore ought to be made use 
of in time, lest it should not prove effectual for the cure of that which it might 
have pana gt Let none complain that God has dealt unkindly with them, 
in for idding them those pleasures which they have a natural desire of, for he 
has graciously provided for the regular gratification of them. ‘Thou mayest not 
indeed eat of every tree of the garden; but choose thee out one, which thou 
habe he and of that thou mayest freely eat; nature will be content with that, 
yut lust with nothing. And God in thus confining men to one has been so far 
from putting seh hardship upon them that he hath really consulted their true 
interest; for, as Mr. Herbert observes, 

‘If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th’ encloser.,—Church Porch. 

Solomon here enlargeth much upon this; not only prescribing it as an anti- 
dote, but urging it as an argument against fornication, that the allowed pleasures 
of marriage, (however wicked wits may ridicule them, who are factors for the 
unclean spirit,) far transcend all the false forbidden pleasures of whoredom. 

1. Let young men marry, marry and not burn. Have a cistern, a well, of thine 
own, ver. 15; even the wife of thy youth, ver. 18; ‘ Wholly abstain, or wed’— 
Herbert. The world is wide, ane there are varieties of accomplishments, 
among which thou mayest please thyself. 

2. Let him that is married take delight in his wife, and let him be very fond 
of her, not only because she is the wife that he himself hath chosen, and he 
ought to be pleased with his own choice, but because she is the wife that Ged 
in his providence appointed for him; and he ought much more to be pleased 
with the Divine appointment. Pleased with her because she is his own; “ Let 
thy fountain be blessed,” ver. 18; that is, think thyself very happy in her, look 
upon her as a blessed wife, let her have thy blessing, that is, pray daily for her; 
and then rejoice with her. ‘Those comforts we are likely to have joy of, that 
are sanctified to us by prayer and the blessing of God. It is not only liswed us 
but commanded us to be pleasant with our relations; and it particularily becomes 
yoke-fellows to rejoice together, and in each other. Mutual delight 13 the bond 
of mutual fidelity. It is not only taken for granted, that “the bridegroom 
rejoiceth over his bride,” /sa. Ixii. 5; but given for law, Eeel. ix. 9, * Live joyfully 
with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of thy life.” Those take not their 
comforts there where God has appointed, who are jovial and merry with their 
companions abroad, but sour and morose with their families at home. 

3. Let him be fond of his wife, and love her dearly; ver. 19, “ Let her be as 
the loving hind, and pleasant roe,” such as great men sometimes kept tame in 
their houses and played with. Desire no better diversion trom severe study 
and business, than the innocent and pleasant conversation of thine own wife. 
Let her lie in thy bosom, as the poor man’s ewe lamb did in his, 2 Sam. xii. 33 
and do thou repose thy head in her’s, and let that satisfy thee at all times, anc 
seek not pleasure in any other. “Err thou always in her love.” If thou wilt 
suffer thy love to run into an excess, and wilt be doating fond of any body, let 
it be only of thine own wife, where there is least danger of exceeding. ‘This is 
“drinking waters,” to quench the thirst of thine appetite, “out of thine own 
cistern, and running waters,” which are clear and sweet and wholesome, “ out 
of thine own well,” ver. 153; 1 Cor. vii. 2, 3. 

4. Let him take delight in his children, and look upon them with pleasure, 
ver. 16,17. Look upon them as streams from thine own pure fountains, (the 
Jews are said to come forth out of the waters of Judah, /sa. xlviii. 1,) so that 
they are pieces of thyself, as the streams of the fountain. Keep to thine own 
wife, hl - thou shalt have, Ist. A numerous offspring, like rivers of water 
which run in abundance; and they shall be dispersed abroad, matched into 
other families, whereas they that commit whoredom shall not increase, //os. iv. 10. 
2nd. A peculiar offspring, which shall be only thine own, whereas the children 
of whoredom, that are fathered upon thee, it is likely are not so, but, for aught 
thou knowest, are the offspring of strangers, and yet thou must keep them. 
3rd. A creditable offspring, which are an honour to thee, and which thou 
mayest send abroad and appear with in the streets, whereas a spurious brood is 
thy disgrace, and that which thou art ashamed to own. In this matter virtve 
has all the pleasure and honour in it ; justly therefore is it called wisdom. 

5. Let him then scorn the offer of forbidden pleasures, when he is “always 
ravished with the love” of a faithful virtuous wife; let him consider what an 
absurdity it will be for him to “be ravished with a strange woman,” (ver. 20,) 
to be in love with a filthy harlot, “and embrace the bosom of a stranger,” which, 
if he had any sense of honour or virtue, he would loathe the thoughts of. Why 
wilt thou be so sottish, such an enemy to thyself, as to prefer nasty puddie- 
water, and that poisoned too, and stolen, before pure living waters out of 
thine own well? Note, lf the dictates of reason may be heard, the laws of 
virtue will be obeyed. 

Secondly. See the eye of God always upon thee, and let his fear rule in thine 
heart, ver. 21. ‘They that live in this sin, promise themselves secrecy; “ ‘The 
eye of the adulterer waits for the twilight,” Jeb xxiv. 15. But to what purpose, 
when it cannot be hidden from God; for, 1. He sees it; “the ways of man,” all hia 


which is shown by the latter half of verse 18 and verse 19. By verse 
16 some understand wealth liberally dispensed, but more generally 
it is supposed that children are referred to. It is possible that 
wealth is meant, because verse 17 may intimate that the experience 
hinted at in verse 10 is not likely to befall the virtuous man, The 
reference to the “loving hind and pleasant roe” in verse 19, it 
seems, is an allusion to the custom of keeping and treating with 
special favour such animals as the gazelle, the goat, and the deer 
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motions, all his actions, “are before the eyes of the Lord,” all the workings of 
the heart, and all the out-goings of the life, that which is done never so secretly, 
and disguised never so artfully. God sees it in a true light, and knows it with 
all its causes, circumstances, and consequences. He doth not cast an eye upon 
men’s ways now and then; but they are always actually in his view, and under 
his inspection; and darest thou sin against God in his sight, and do that 
wickedness under his eye which thou durst not do in the presence of a man 
like thyself? 2. He will call the sinner to an account for it; for he not onl 
sees, but ponders all his goings, judgeth concerning them, as one that will 
shortly judge the sinner for them. Every action is weighed, and shall be 
brought into judgment, Feel. xii. 14; which is a good reason why we should 

onder the path of our feet, ch. iv. 26; and so judge ourselves that we may not 
Be judged, Bie ys iy 

Thirdly Foresee the certain ruin of those that go on still in their trespasses. 
They that live in this sin promise themselves impunity; but they deceive them- 
selves, their sin will find them out, ver. 22, 23. The apostle gives the sense of 
these verses ina few words; Heb. xiii. 4,“ Whoremongers and adulterers God 
will judge.” 

l. tt is a sin which men hardly shake off the power of. When the sinner 
is old and weak his lusts are strong and active, in “calling to remembrance 
the days of his youth,” #ze. xxiii. 19. Thus his own iniquities having seized 
the wicked himself by his own consent, and he having voluntarily surrendered 
himself a captive to them, he is held in the cords of his own sins, and such 
full possession they have gained of him that he cannot extricate himself, but in 
the greatness of his folly, (and what greater folly could there be than to yield 
himself a servant to such cruel taskmasters ?) he shall go astray, and wander 
endlessly. Uncleanness is a sin, which when once men have plunged themselves 
into, they very hardly and very rarely recover themselves. P 

2. It is a sin which, if it be not forsaken, men cannot possible escape the 
punishment of; it will unavoidably be their ruin. As their own iniquities do 
arrest them in the reproaches of conscience and present rebukes, Jer. vil. 19, 
so their own iniquities shall arrest them, and bind them over to the judgments 
of God. There needs no prison, no chains, whey shall be holden in the cords of 
their own sins, as the fallen angels, being incurably wicked, are thereby reserved 
in chains of darkness. ‘The sinner that having been often reproved hardens his 
neck shall die at length without instruction; he having had general warnings 
sufficient given him already, he shall have no particular warnings, but he shall 
die without seeing his danger beforehand, shall die, because he would not receive 
instruction, but in the greatness of his folly would go astray; and so shall his 
doom be, he shall never find the way home again. They that are so foolish 
as to choose the way of sin, it is just with God to leave them to themselves to 
go on in it till they come to that destruction which it leads to, which is a good 
reason why we should guard with watchfulness and resolution against the 
allurements of the sensual appetite. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter we have, I. A caution against rash suretiship, ver. 1—5. II. A rebuke 
to slothfulness, ver. 6—1l1. III. The character and fate of a malicious mischievous 
man, ver. 12—15. IV. An account of seven things which God hates, ver. 16—19. 
V. An exhortation to make the word of God familiar to us, ver. 20—23. VI. A 
repeated warning of the pernicious consequences of the sin of whoredom, ver. 24—35, 
And we are here dissuaded from sin very much by arguments borrowed from our 
secular interests, for it is not only represented as damning in the other world, but as 
impoverishing in this. 


N\ Y son, if thou be surety for thy friend, 

I 7/ thou hast stricken thy hand with a stranger, 

2 Thou art snared with the words of thy mouth, 
Thou art taken with the words of thy mouth 

8 Do this now, my son, and deliver thyself, 
When thou art come into the hand of thy friend ; 
Go, humble thyself, and make sure thy friend. 

4 Give not sleep to thine eyes, 
Nor slumber to thine eyelids. 

5 Deliver thyself as a roe from the hand of the hunter, 
And as a bird from the hand of the fowler 


It is the excellency of the word of God that it teacheth us not only Divine 
wisdom for another world, but human prudence for this world, that we may 
order our affairs with discretion; and this is one good rule, to avoid suretiship, 
because by it poverty and ruin are often brought into families, which take away 
that comfort in relations which he had recommended in the foregoing chapter. 

First. We must look upon suretiship as a snare, and decline it accordingly, 
ver. 1,2. It is dangerous enough for a mau to be bound for his friend, though 
it were one whose circumstances he is well acquainted with, and well assured 
of his sufficiency ; but much more to strike the hands with a stranger, to become 
surety for one whom thou dost not. know to be either able or honest. Or the 
stranger here with whom the hand is stricken is the creditor, the usurer, to 
whom thou art become bound, and yet as to thee he is a stranger, that is, 
thou owest him nothing, nor hast had any dealings with him. If thou hast 
rashly entered into such engagements, either wheedled into them, or in hopes 
to have the same kindness done for thee another time, know that “thou art 
snared with the words of thy mouth.” It was easily done, with a word’s speak- 
ing; it was but setting thy hand to a paper. A bond is soon sealed and 
delivered, and a recognizance entered into, but it will not be so easily got 
clear of; thou art in a snare more than thou art aware of. See how little 

ceason we have to make light of tongue sins. If by a word of our mouth, we 
‘nay become indebted to men, an lie open to their actions, by the words of 
our mouth we may become obnvxious to God's justice, and even so may be 
snared, It is false that words are but wind, they are often snares. 

Secondly. If we haye been drawn into this snare, it will be our wisdom by all 
means, with all speed, to get out of it, ver. 3—5. it sleeps for the present, we 
hear nothing of it, the debt is not demanded; the principal saith, Raver fear, 
we will take care of it. But still the bond is in force, interest is running on; 
the creditor may come upon thee when he will, and perhaps may be hasty and 
severe; the principal may prove either knavish or insolvent, and then tuou must 
rob thy wife and children, and ruin thy family to pay that which thou didst 
neither eat nor drink for; and therefore “ deliver thyself” rest not till either 
tie creditor give up the bond or the principal give thee counter security. 
“ When thou art come into the hand of thy friend,” and he has advantage against 
thee, it is no time to threaten, or give ill language, that will provoke and make 
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ill worse, but “humble thyself,” beg and pray to be discharged, go down on 
thy knees to them, and give them all the fair words thou canst; engage th 
friends to speak for thee, leave no stone unturned till thou hast agreed wit 
thine adversary, and compromised the matter, so that thy bond may not come 
against thee or thine. This is a care which may well Sak thy sleep, and 
Jet it do so till thou hast got through it; “give not sleep to thine eyes” till 
thou hast delivered thyself. Strive and struggle to the utmost, and hasten 
with all speed. as a roe ora bird delivers herself out of the snare of the fowler 
or hunter. Delays are dangerous, and feeble efforts witl not serve. See whae 
care God in his word has taken to make men good husbands of their estates, 
and to teach them prudence in the management of them, Godliness has 
precepts as well as promises relating to the life that now is. 

But how are we to understand this? We are not to think it is unlawful 
in any case to become surety, or bail for another; it may be a piece of justice 
or charity. He that has friends may see cause in this instance to shew himself 
friendly, and it may be no piece of imprudence; Paul became bound for One- 
simus, Phile. 19. We may help a young man into business, that we know to 
be honest and diligent, and gain him credit by passing our word for him, and 
so do him a great kindness without any detriment to ourselves. But, 1. It is 
every man’s wisdom to keep out of debt, as much as may be, for it is an eneum- 
brance upon him, entangles him in the world, puts him in danger of doing 
wrong, or suffering wrong. The borrower is servant to the lender, and makes 
himself very much a slave to the world; Christians, therefore, that are bought 
with a price, should not thus without need make themselves the servants of 
men, 1 Cor. vii. 23. 2. It is Sieg folly to entangle ourselves with necessitous 
people, and to become bound for their debts that are ever and anon taking up 
money, and lading (as we say) out of one hole into another, for it is ten to one but 
some time or other it comes upon us. A man ought never to be bound as surety 
for more than he is both able and willing to pay, and can afford to pay without 
wronging his family, in case the principal fail, for he ought to look upon it as 
his own debt; Hcclus. viii, 13, “Be not surety above thy power, for if thou be 
surety thou must take care to pay it.” 3. It is a necessary piece of afterwit, if 
we have foolishly entangled ourselves, to get out of the snare as fast we can; to 
lose no time, spare no pains, and stick at no submission, to make ourselves safe 
and easy, and get our affairs into a good posture. It is better humble ourselves 
for an accommodation, than ruin ourselves by our stiffness and haughtiness. 
“ Make sure thy friend,” by getting clear from thine engagements from him; for 
rash suretiship is as much the bane of friendship as that which is prudent is 
sometimes the bond of it. 4. Let us take heed lest we any way make ourselves 
guilty of other men’s sins against God, (1 Zim. v. 22,) for that is worse, and much 
more dangerous, than being bound for other men’s debts; and if we must be in 
all this care to get our debts to men forgiven, much more to get our peace made 
with God; humble thyself to him, make sure Christ thy friend to intercede for 
thee, pray earnestly that thy sins may be pardoned, and thou mayest be 
delivered from going down to the pit, and it.shall not be in vain; “ Give not 
sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids” till this be done. 


6 Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
Consider her ways, and be wise: 


NESTS OF THE WHITE ANT AND TERMITE, 


Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
Provideth her meat in the summer, 

And gathereth her food in the harvest. 

How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard ? 

When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep ? 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep: 

So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, 
And thy want as an armed man. 


Solomon, in these verses, applies himself to the sluggard that 1oves his ease, 
lives in idleness, minds no business, sticks to nothing, brings nothing to B em 
andina particular manner is careless in the business of religion. Slothfulness 
is as sure a way to poverty, though not so short a way, as rash suretiship. He 
speaks here to the sluggard, 

First. By way of instruction, ver. 
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6—8. He sends him to school, for sluggards 


! 

{he Hebrew word rendered “ravished” in verses 19 and 20 is the I 

same which in verse 23 is translated “go astray.” That it has the | 

sense of “‘ wander’’ is undoubted, and some have preferred that in 

all the cases where it occurs in this chapter. A kindred meaning is 

to stagger about, or to reel like a drunken man; and some have || 
thought this was intended in each case. 

v. 28. The words “ without instruction” seem rather to denote j 

* through lack of instruction.” 
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vi.3. To come into the hand of any one is to come into his 
power. Men may fall into the power of those for whom they become 


|| surety. For “make sure” some prefer to render “ urge,” or be im- 
|| portanate with thy friend, so called, because thou hast be 


ena friend — 
to him. - he ee 
vi. 5. The “roe” here is the gazelle, and there is in this ' 
allusion to verse 2. Boow 


vi. 6—8. Tne ant is here mentioned as a pattern of dil 
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must be schooled. Heis loath to take him to school himself; for if the scholar 
will take no pains, the master must take the more; the sluggard is not willing 
to come to school to him, (dreaming scholars will never love wakeful teachers,) 
TN therefore he has found him out another school, as low as he can desire. 
‘Observe, 

i. The master he is sent to school to; “Go to the ant,” to ‘the bee,’ so the 
Seventy. Man is taught more than the beasts of the earth, and made wiser than 
the fowls of heaven, and yet is so degenerated that he may learn wisdom from 
the meanest insects, and be shamed by them. When we observe the wonderful 
sagacities of the inferior creatures, we must not only give glory to the God 
ef nature who has made them thus strangely, but receive instruction to our- 
selves. oe a aT common things, we may make the things of God both 
easy and ready to us, and converse with them daily. 

2. The application of mind that is required in order to the learning of this 
master: ‘‘ Consider her ways.” The sluggard is so because he doth not consider; 
nor shall we ever learn to any purpose, either by the word or works of God, 
unless we set ourselves to consider. Partuintarly: if we would imitate others 
in that which is good, we must consider their ways, diligently observe what they 
do, that we may do likewise, PAil. iii. 17. 

3. The lesson that is to be learned. In general, learn wisdom, consider and 
be wise. That is the thing we are to aim at in all our learning, not only to 
be knowing, but to be wise; in particular, learn to provide meat in summer; 
that is, Ist. We must prepare for hereafter, and not mind the present time 
only ; not eat up all and lay up nothing, but in gathering-time treasure up for 
aspending-time. Thus provident we must be in our worldly affairs, not with 
an anxious care, but with a prudent foresight; lay in for winter, for straits and 
wants that may happen, and for old age; much more in the affairs of our souls. 
We must provide meat and food, that which is substantial, and will stand us in 
stead, and which we shall most need. In the enjoyment of the means of grace 
provide for the want of them, in life for death, in time for eternity. In the state 
of Bs eae and preparation we must provide for the state of retribution. 
2nd. We must take pains, and labour in our business, yea, though we labour 
under inconveniences. Even in summer, when the weather is hot, the ant is busy 
in gathering food and laying it up, and doth not indulge her ease, nor take her 
pleasure as the append that sings and sports in the summer, and then 
perisheth in the winter. The ants help one another; if one have a grain of corn 
too big for her to carry home her neighbours will come in to her assistance. 
3rd. We must improve opportunities ; we must gather when it is to be had, as 
the ant doth in summer and harvest, in the proper time. It is our wisdom to 
improve the season while that favours us, because that may be done then which 
eannot be done at all, or not so well done at another time. ‘ Walk while ye 
have the light.” 

4. The advantages which we have of learning this lesson above what the ant 
‘as, which will agsrravate our slothfulness and neglect if we idle away our time. 
She has no guides, overseers, and rulers, but doth it of herself, following the 
instinct of nature. The more shame for us who do not in like manner follow 
the dictates of our own reason and conscience, though besides them we have 
parents, masters, ministers, magistrates, to put us in mind of our duty, to check 
us for the neglect of it, to quicken us to it, and direct us in it, and to eall us to 
an account about it. The greater helps we have for working out our salvation, 
the more inexcusable shall we be if we neglect it. 

Secondly. By way of reproof, ver. 9—11. In these verses, 

1, He expostulates with the sluggard, rebuking him, and reasoning with him; 
calling him to his work, as a master doth his servant that hath overslept him- 
self, “How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard?” How long wouldst thou sleep 
if one would let thee alone; when wilt thou think it time to arise? Sluggards 
should be roused with a How long? ‘This is applicable, Ist. To those that are 
slothful in, the way of work and duty; in the duties of their particular calling 
as men, or their general calling as Christians, How long wilt thou waste thy 
time? And when wilt thou be a better husband of it? How long wilt thou 
love thine ease, and when wilt thou learn to deny thyself, and to take pains ? 
How long wilt thou bury thy talents, and when wilt thou begin to trade with 
them ? ow long wilt thou delay, and put off, and trifle away thine oppor- 
tunities, as one regardless of hereafter? and when wilt thou stir up thyself to 
do what thou hast to do, which if it be not done thou art for ever undone? 
2nd. To those that are secure in the way of sin and danger. Hast thou not 
slept enough? Is it not farin the day? Doth not thy master call? Are not 
the Philistines oe thee? When, then, wilt thou arise? 

2, He exposeth the frivolous excuses he makes for himself, and shews how 
ridiculous he makes himself. When he is roused he stretches himself, and begs 
as for alms, for more sleep, more slumber; he is well in his warm bed, an 
cannot endure to think of rising, especially of rising to work. But, observe, he 
promiseth himself and his master that he will desire but “a little more sleep, 
a little more slumber,” and then he will get up and go to his business. But 
herein he deceives him; the more a slothful temper is indulged the more it 
prevails; let him sleep awhile, and slumber white, and still he is in the same 
tune, is for a little more sleep, yet a little more; he never thinks he has enough; 
and yet when he is called, pretends he will come presently. Thus men’s great 
work is left undone by being put off yet a little longer; de die in diem,— from 
day to day;’ and they are cheated of all their time by being cheated of the 
present moments. “A little more sleep” proves an everlasting sleep. ‘Sleep 
on now and take your rest.” 

3. He gives him fair warning of the fatal consequences of his slothfulness 
ver. ll. Ist. Poverty and want will certainly come upon those that are slothful 
in their business. If men neglect their affairs, they not only will not go forward 
but they will go backward. He that leaves his concerns at sixes and sevens will 
soon see them go to wreck and ruin, and bring his noble to ninepence. Spiritual 
poverty comes upon those that are slothful in the service of God. Those will 
want oil when they should use it that provide it not in their vessels. 2nd. It 
will come silently and insensibly, will grow upon thee, and come step by step, 
as one that travelleth. but will without fail come at last. It will leave thee as 
naked as if thou wast stripped by a highwayman; so Bishop Patrick. 3rd. It 
will come irresistibly, like an armed man, whom thou canst not oppose, or make 
thy part good against. 


2 A naughty person, a wicked man, 
Walketh with a froward mouth. 
'8 He winketh with his eyes, 
He speaketh with his feet, 
He teacheth with his fingers ; [tinually ; 
« Frowardness is in his heart, he deviseth mischief con- 
He soweth discord. 
-& Therefore shall his calamity come suddenly ; 
Suddenly shall he be broken without remedy. 


is uncertain whether the ants of Palestine lay by food for the winter, 
or are dormant like our own; but Dr. Tristram says, “I have not 
only seen them in the Holy Land busily engaged in carrying quan- 
taties of barley to hoards, but have found the nests full of corn, 
mingled with chaff, grass, seeds, and all sorts of ; dried vegetables.”’ 
If, as is alleged, the ants do not eat these grains of corn, &c., the 
figure is in accordance with ancient belief, when the facts of natural 
history were more imperfectly understood than at present. Horace, 
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16 These six ¢hings doth the Lorp hate: 
Yea, seven ave an abomination unto him: 
17 A proud look, a lying tongue, 
And hands that shed innocent blood, 
18 An heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, 
Feet that be swift in running to mischief, 
19 A false witness hat speaketh lies, 
And he that soweth discord among brethren. 


Solomon here gives us, 

First. The characters of one that is mischievous to man, and dangeruus to be 
dealt with. If the slothful are to be condemned that do nothing, much more 
those that do ill, and contrive to do all the ill they can. It is a naughty person 
that is here spoken of, Heb., ‘a man of Belial;’ I think it should have been so 
translated, because it is a term often used in Scripture, and this is the explica- 
tion of it. Observe, 

1. How a man of Belial is here described. He is a wicked man, that makes 
a trade of doing evil, especially with his tongue, for he walks, and works his 
designs with a froward mouth, ver. 12; by lying, and perverseness, and a direct 
opposition to God and man. He saith and doth every thing, Ist. Very artfully, 
and with design. He has the subtlety of the serpent, and carries on his projects 
with a great deal of craft and management, ver. 13. With his eyes, with his 
feet, with his fingers, he expresseth his malice, when he dares not speak out, 
so some; or rather, thus he carries on his plot. Those about him whom he 
makes use of as the tools of his wickedness, understand the ill meaning of a 
wink of his eye, a stamp of his feet, the least motion of his fingers. He gives 
orders for evil-doing, and yet would not be thought to do so, but has ways of 
concealing what he doth, so that he may not be suspected. He is a close man, 
and upon the reserve; those only shall be let into the secret that will do any 
thing he would have them do; he isa cunning man, and upon the trick, he has 
a language by himself, which an honest man is not acquainted with, nor desires 
to be. 2nd. Very spitefully, and with ill design. It is not so much ambition 
and covetousness that is in his heart, as downright frowardness, malice, and 
ill nature. He aims not so much to enrich and advance himself as to do an ill 
turn to those about him. He is continually devising one mischief or other 
purely for mischief sake; a man of Belial indeed, that is, of the devil; not only 
resembling him in subtlety, but in malice. 

2. What his doom is, ver. 15. His calamity shall come, and he shall be broken. 
He that devised mischief shall fall into mischief. His ruin shall come, Ist. With- 
out warning. It shall come suddenly, “suddenly shall he be broken,” to punish 
him for all the akan arts he had to surprise people into his snares. 2nd. 
Without relief. He shall be irreparably broken, and never able to piece again ; 
he shall be broken “without remedy.” What relief can he expect that has dis- 
obliged ali mankind? ‘He shall come to his end, and none shall help him,” 
Dan. xi. 45. 

Secondly. A catalogue of those things which are in a special manner odious 
to God, all which are generally to be found in these men of Belial which he had 
described in the foregoing verses; and the last of them (which, being the seventh, 
seems especially to be intended, because he saith they are six, yea, seven) is part 
of his character, that he suws discord. God hates sin, he hates every sin, he 
can never be reconciled to it, he hates nothing but sin. But there are some sins 
which he doth in a special manner hate; and all those here mentioned are such 
as are injurious to our neighbour. It is an evidence of the good-will God bears 
to mankind, that those sins are in a special manner provoking to him, which are 

rejudicial to the comfort of human life and society. Therefore the men of 

elial must expect their ruin to come suddenly, and without remedy, because 
their practices are such as the Lord hates, and are an abomination to him, 
ver. 16. These things which God hates it is no thanks to us to hate in others, 
but we must hate them in ourselves. 

1. Haughtiness, conceitedness of ourselves, and contempt of others; “a proud 
look.” ‘There are seven things that God hates, and pride is the first, because 
it is at the bottom of much sin, and gives rise to it. God sees the pride in the 
heart, and hates it there; but when it prevails to that degree that “ the show 
of men’s countenance witnesseth against them,” that they overvalue themselves 
and undervalue all about them, this is in a special manner hateful to him, for 
then pride is proud of itself, and sets shame at defiance. 

2. Falsehood, and fraud, and dissimulation. Next to a proud look, nothing 
is more an abomination to God than “a lying tongue,” nothing more sacred than 
truth, nor more nd to conversation than speaking truth; God and all 
good men hate and abhor lying. vita } 

3. Cruelty and bloodthirstiness. The devil was from the beginning a liar and 
a murderer, Jno. viii. 44; and therefore, as a lying tongue, so “ hands that shed 
innocent blood” are hateful to God, because they have in them the devil’s 
image, and do him service. ; 

4. Subtlety in the contrivance of sin, wisdom to do evil, “a heart that” 
designs, and a head that “deviseth wicked imaginations,” that is aequaintea 
with the depths of Satan, and knows how to carry on a covetous, envious, 
revengeful plot most effectually. ‘The more there is of craft and management 
in sin, the more it is an abomination to God. R sept 

5. Vigour and diligence in the prosecution of sin. “Feet that are swift in 
running to mischief,” as if they were afraid of losing time, or were impatient 
of delay in a thing they are so greedy of. The policy and vigilance, the eager- 
ness and industry, of sinners in their sinful faeont may shame us who go about 
that which is good so awkwardly and so coldly. 

6. False witness-bearing, which is one of the greatest mischiefs that of all the 
wicked imaginations can be devised, and against which there is least fence. 
There cannot be a greater affront to God (to whom in an oath appeal is made) 
nor a greater injury to our neighbour (all whose interests in this world, even 
the dearest, lie open to an attack of this kind) than knowingly to give in a false 
testimony. There are seven things which God hates, and lying is two of them ; 
he hates it, and double hates it. 

7. Making mischief between relations and neighbours, and using all wicked 
means possible, not only to alienate their affections one from another, but to 
irritate their passions one against another. ‘The God of love and peace hates 
him “that soweth discord among brethren,” for he delights in concord. ‘Those 
that by tale-bearing and slandering, by carrying ill-natured stories, aggravating 
every thing that is said and done, and suggesting jealousies and evil surmises, 
blow the coals of contention, are but preparing for themselves a fire of the 
same nature. 


20 My son, keep thy father’s commandment, 
And forsake not the law of thy mother : 
21 Bind them continually upon thine heart, 


in Book L, Satire 1, uses the same illustration, and so does Juvenal, 
in his sixth satire. Compare, moreover, Avlian (Var. Hist., i. 12), who 
says the ants provide food, corn, &c., for time of want. The following 
addition is made to verse 9 in the Greek version: “or go to the bee 
and learn how laborious she is, and how honourable a work she does ; 
whose laboars kings and common people employ for health. She is 
favoured and famous with all, and although feeble in strength, yet 
she is advanced as having honoured wisdom.” This passage is partly 
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And tie them about thy neck. 

When thou goest, it shall lead thee : 

When thou sleepest, it shall keep thee; 

And when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee. 

For the commandment ¢s a lamp; and the law és light; 

And reproofs of instruction are the way of life: 

To keep thee from the evil woman, 

From the flattery of the tongue of a strange woman, 

Lust not after her beauty in thine heart ; 

Neither let her take thee with her eyelids. 

For by means of a whorish woman @ man ts brought to 
2 piece of bread : 

And the adulteress will hunt for the preeious life 

Can a man take fire in his bosom, 

And his clothes not be burned ? 

Can one go upon hot coals, 

And his feet not be burned ? 

So he that goeth in to his neighbour's wife ; 

Whosoever toucheth her shall not be innocent. ° 

Men do not despise a thief, 

If he steal to satisfy his soul when he is hungry ; 

But 7/he be found, he shall restore sevenfold ; 

He shall give all the substance of his house. 

But whoso committeth adultery with a woman lacketh 
understanding : 

He ¢hat doeth it destroyeth his own soul. 

A wound and dishonour shall he get; 

And his reproach shall not be wiped away. 

For jealousy zs the rage of a man: 

Therefore he will not spare in the day of vengeance. 

He will not regard any ransom ; [ gifts. 

Neither will he rest content, though thou givest many 


Here is, First. A general exhortation faithfully to adhere to the word of God, 
and to take it tor our guide in all our actions. 

1. We must Jook upon the word of God both as a light, ver. 23, and as a law, 
ver. 2, 93. Ist. By its arguments it is a light, which our understandings must 
subscribe to; it is a lamp to our eyes for discovery, and so to our feet for direc- 
tion. The word of God reveals to us truths of eternal certainty, and is built 
upon the highest reason. Scripture light is the sure light. 2nd. By its autho- 
rity it isa law which our wills must submit to. As never sucha light shone 
out of the schools of the philosophers, so never such a law issued from the 
throne of any prince, so well framed, and so binding. It is such a law as is 
a lamp and a heht, for it carries with it the evidence of its own goodness. 

2. We must receive it as our father’s commandment, and the law of our 
mother, ver. 20. It is God’s commandment and his law; but, Ist. Our parents 
directed us to it, put it into our hands, trained us up in the knowledge and 
observance of it; its original and obligation being most sacred. We believe 
indeed, not for their saying, for we have tried it ourselves, and find it to be of 
God, but we were beholden to them for recommending it to us, and see all the 
reason in the world to “continue in the things we have learned, knowing of 
whom we have learned them.” 2nd. The cautions, counsels, and commands 
which our parents gave us, agree with the word of God,and therefore we must 
hold them fast. Children, when they are grown up, must remember the law of 
a good mother, as well as the commandment of a good father; #eclus. iii. 2 
“The Lord hath given the father honour over the children, and hath confirmed 
the authority of the mother over the sons.” 

3. We must retain the word of God, and the good instructions which our 
parents gave us out of it. Ist. We must never cast them off, never think it a 
mighty achievement, as some do, to get clear of the restraints of a good educa- 
tion; ““ Keep thy father’s commandment,” keep it still, and never forsake it. 
2nd. We must never lay them by, no not for a time; ver. 21, “ Bind them con- 
tinually,” not only upon thine pen as Moses: had directed, Deu. vi. 8, but 
“upon thine heart.” Phylacteries upon the hand were of no value at all, any 
farther than they occasioned pious thoughts and affections in the heart. There 
the word must be written, there it must be hid, and laid close to the conscience. 
“Tie them about thy neck,” as an ornament, a bracelet, or gold chain about thy 
throat, so the word is; let them be a guard upon that pass; tie them about thy 
throat, that no forbidden fruit may be suffered to go in, nor any evil word 
suffered to go out through the throat; and thus a great deal of sin would be 
prevented. Let the word of God be always ready to us, and let us feel the 
anuraenns of it, as of that which is bound upon our hearts, and about our 
necks, 

4. We must make use of the word of God, and of the benefit and advantage 
that is designed us by it. If we bind it continually upon our hearts, Ist. It will 
pe our guide, and we must follow the conduct of it. “ When thou goest, it shall 
lead thee,” ver. 22; it shall lead thee into, and lead thee in, the good and right 
way: shall lead thee from, and lead thee out of, every sinful dangerous path. 
Jt will say unto thee, when thou art ready to turn aside, This is the way, walk 
in it. It will be that to thee that the pillar of cloud and fire was to Israel in 
the wilderness; be led by that, tet it be thy rule, and then thou shalt be led 
by the Spirit; he will be thy monitor and support. 2nd. It will be our guard. 
and we must put ourselves under the protection of it; “ When thou slee est,” 
and liest exposed to the malignant powers of darkness, “it shall keep thee;” 
thou shalt be safe, and shalt think thyself so, If we govern ourselves by the 
precepts of the word all day, and make conscience of the duty God has com- 
manded to us, we may shelter ourselves under the promises of the word at 
night, and take the comfort of the deliverances God doth and will command 


quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. I.) and others of the 
fathers; but it is not found in the Chaldee, the Syriac Peshito, or 
the Latin Vulgate, and its source is unknown, 

vi. 12. “A naughty person,” &c.: literally, “a man of Belial,” 
t.e., a base, bad man, whose words and disposition are alike evil and 
perverse. The verse describes the “mendacious and fallacious,” as 
an old expositor puts it. 

vi. 12. The practice of making signs with the eyes, feet, and 
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for us. rd. It will be our companion, and we must converse with it; When 
thou awakest in the night, and knowest not how to pass away thy wakin 
minutes, if thou pleasest it shall talk with thee, and entertain thee, wit 
pleasant meditations in the night watches. When thou awakest in the morn- 
Ing, and art contriving the work of the day, it shall talk with thee about it, and 
help thee to contrive for the best, Ps. i. 2. The word of God hath something 
to say to us upon all occasions, if we would but enter into discourse with it; 
would ask it what it has to say, and give it the hearing. And it would con- 
tribute to our close and comfortable walking with God all day, if we would 
begin with him in the morning, and let his word be the subject of our first 
thoughts. ‘ When I awake | am still with thee ;” we are so if the word be still 
with us. 4th. It will be our life; for as the law is a lamp anda light for the 
present, so “the reproots of instruction are the ways of life.” Those reproofs 
of the word, which not only shew us our faults, but instruct us how to do 
better, are the way that leads to life, eternal life. Let not faithful reproofs 
therefore, which have such a direct tendency to make us happy, ever make 
us uneasy. 

Secon ly. Here is a particular caution against the sin of uncleanness. When 
we consider how much this iniquity abounds, how heinous it is in its own 
nature, of what pernicious consequence it is, and how certainly destructive 
to all the seeds of the spiritual life in the soul, we shall not wonder that the 
cautions against it are so ofen repeated, and so largely inculeated. 

1. One great kindness God designed men, in giving them his law, was to pre- 
serve them from this sin, ver. 24. The reproofs of instruction are therefore the 
way of life to thee, because they are designed to keep thee from the evil woman 
that will be certain death to thee, from being enticed by the flattery of the 
tongue of a strange woman, that pretends to love thee, but intends to ruin 
thee. Those that will be wrought upon by flattery make themselves a very 
easy prey to the tempter; and those who would avoid that snare must take 
well instructed reproofs as great kindnesses, and be thankful to those that will 
deal faithfully with them, ch. xxvii. 5, 6. 

2. The greatest kindness we can do ourselves is, to keep at a distance from 
this sin, and to look upon it with the utmost dread and detestation; ver. 25, 
“Lust not after her beauty,” no, not in thy heart; for if thou dost, thou hast 
there already committed adultery with her. Talk not of the charms in her 
face, neither be thou smitten with her amorous glances; they are all snares 
and nets, “let her not take thee with her eyelids.” Her looks are arrows and 
fiery darts; they wound, they kill, in another sense than what lovers mean; 
they call it a pleasing captivity, but it is a destroying one; it is worse than 
Egyptian slavery. 

3. Divers arguments Solomon here urgeth to enforce this caution against the 
sin of whoredo'n, 

Ist. It is a sin that impoverisheth men, wastes their estates, and reduceth 
them to beggar 3, Ver. 26, “By means of a whorish woman a man is brought to 
a piece of pecan ’ Many a man has been so, who has purchased the ruin of his 
body and soul at the expence of his wealth. The prodigal son spent his living 
on harlots, so that he brought himself to be fellow-commoner with the swine. 
And that poverty must needs lie heavy which men bring themselves into by 
their own folly, Job xxxi. 12. 

2nd. It threatens death; it kills men. “The adulteress will hunt for the pre- 
cious life,” perhaps designedly, as Delilah, for Samson’s; at least, eventually, the 
sin strikes at the life. Adultery was punished by the law of Moses as a capital 
erime; “The adulterer and the adulteress shall surely be put to death.” 
Every one knew this; tt..se, therefore, who for the gratifying of a base lust 
would lay themselves open to the law, could be reckoned no better than self- 
murderers. 

3rd. It brings guilt upen the conscience, and debaucheth that. He that 
toucheth his neighbour’s wife, with any immodest touch, he cannot be inno- 
cent. First. He is in inminent danger of adultery, as he that takes fire in his 
bosom, or goes upon hot coals, is in danger of being burnt. The way of 
this sin is down hill, and those that venture upon the temptations to it hese 
escape the sin itself. The fly fools away her life by playing the wanton wit 
the Hames. It is a deep pit, which it is madness to venture upon the brink 
of. He that keeps company with those of ill-fame, that goes in with them, and 
toucheth them, cannot long preserve his innocency; he thrusts himself into 
temptation, and so throws himself out of God’s protection. Secondly, He that 
commits adultery is in the high-road to destruction. The bold presumptuous 
sinner saith, I may venture upon the sin, and yet escape the punishment; I shall 
have peace, though I go on. He had as good say, I will take fire into my 
bosom, and not burn my clothes, or I will go upon hot coals, and not burn m 
feet. “ He that goes in to his neighbour’s wife,” however he holds himself, Go 
will not hold him guiltless. ‘The fire of lust kindles the fire of hell. 

4th. It ruins the reputation, and entails perpetual infamy upon that. It is 
a much more scandalous sin than stealing is, ver. 30—33. Perhaps it is not so 
in the account of men, at least not in our day. A thief is sent to the stocks, 
to the gaol, to Bridewell, to the gallows, while the vile adulterer goes un- 
punished, nay, and with many, unblemished; he dares boast of his villanies, 
and they are made but a jest of. But, in the account of God and his law 
adultery was much the more enormous crime; and if God is the fountain o 
honour, his word must be the standard of it. First. As for the sin of stealing, 
if a man were brought to it by extreme necessity,—if he stole meat for the 
satisfying of his Boat when he was hungry,—though that will not excuse him 
from guilt, yet it is such an extenuation of his crime, that men do not despise 
him, do not expose him to ignominy, but pity him. Hunger will break through 
stone-walls, and blame will be laid upon those that brought him to poverty, or 
that did not relieve him. Nay, though he have not that to say in his excuse, if 
he be found stealing, and the evidence be never so plain upon him, yet he shal. 
only make restitution sevenfold. The law of Moses appointed that he that 
stole a sheep should restore fourfold, an ox fivefold, Ha. xxii. 1. Accordingly 
David adjudged, 2 Sam. xii. 6. But we may suppose in these cases, concerning 
which the law had not made provision, the gudgpe afterwards settled the penal- 
ties in proportion to the crimes, according to the equity of the law. Now if he 
that stole an ox out of a man’s field must restore fivefold, it was reasonable 
he that stole a man’s goods out of his house should restore sevenfold; for there 
was no law to put him to death, as is with us for burglary, and robbery on the 
highway. And of this worst kind of theft Solomon here speaks: the greatest 

unishment was, that aman might be forced to give all the substance of his 
 frephe to satisfy the law, and his blood was not attainted. Buf, Secondly. 
Committing adultery is a more heinous crime, (Job calls it so,) and an iniquit, 
to be punished by the judge, Job xxxi. 11. When Nathan would conyiet Davi 
of the evil of his adultery, he did it by a parable concerning the most aggra- 
vated theft, which in David’s judgment deserved to be punished with death, 
2 Sam. xii. 5, and then shewed him that his sin was more exceeding sinful than 
that. 1st. It isa greater reproach to a man’s reason, for he cannot excuse it 
as a thief may, by saying it was to satisfy his hunger, but must own it was 
to gratify a brutish lust, that would break the hedge of God's law, not for 
want, but for wantonness. ‘Therefore, “ whoso committeth adultery with a 
woman lacks understanding,” and deserves to be stigmatised as an arrant fool, 
2nd. It 1s more severely punished by the law of God. A thief suffered only 


hands ig common enough in our own time, and very often used in 
order to deceive, or for secrecy, with no bad intention. a. 
vi. 14. “He soweth discord:” literally, ‘He sendeth conten- 
tions,”’ i.e., causes strife. So verse 19. , 
vi. 26. The first clause is obscure, but our version very nearly 
conveys the correct idea. ae 
vi. 30-35. Men do not overlook or disregard the thief, even when 

, he steals because he is hungry, and he is severely punished. ‘The 
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a pecuniary mulet, but the adulterer suffered death. The thief steals to satisfy 
his soul, but the adulterer destroys his own soul, and falls an unpitied sacrifice 
to the justice both of God and man. Sinner, thou hast aenheovnd thyself. This 
may be applied to the spiritual and eternal death, which are the consequences 
of sin. He that doth it wounds his conscience, corrupts his rational power, 
extinguisheth all the sparks of the spiritual life, and exposeth himself to the 
wrath of God for ever, and thus destroys his own soul 3rd. The infamy of 
it is indehble, ver: 33. It will be a wound to his good name, a dishonour to his 
family; and, though the guilt of it may be done away by repentance, the 
reproach of it never will, but will stick to his memory when he is gone. David’s 
sin in the matter of Uriah was not only a perpetual blemish upon his own 
character, but gave occasion to the enemies of the Lord to hist hen his 
name too. 

5th. It exposeth the adulterer to the rage of the jealous husband, whose 
honour he puts such an affront upon, ver. 34, 35. He that toucheth his neigh- 
bour’s wife, and is familiar with her, gives him occasion for jealousy; much 
more he that debaucheth her, which, if kept never so secret, might then be 
discovered by the waters of jealousy, Num. v.12. And when discovered, thou 
hadst better meet a bear robbed of her whelps than the injured husband, who, 
in the case of adultery, will be as severe an avenger of his own honour as in the 
ease of manslaughter, of his brother’s blood. If thou art not afraid of the 
wrath of God, yet be afraid of the rage of aman. Such jealousy is, it is strong 
as death, and‘cruel as the grave. In the day of vengeance, when the adulterer 
comes to be tried for his life, the prosecutor will not spare any pains or cost in 
the prosecution, will not relent towards thee, as he would perhaps towards 
one that had robbed him. He will not accept of any commutation, any com- 
position; “he will not regard any ransom,” though thou offer to bribe him, 
and give him many gifts to pacif in he will not rest content with any thing 
less than the execution of the law: thou must be stoned to death. If aman 
would give all the substance of his house, it would atone for a theft, ver. 31, 
but not for adultery; in that case it would utterly be contemned. Stand in 
awe, therefore, and sin not; expose not thyself to all this misery for a moment’s 
sordid pleasure, which will be bitterness in the end. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


The scope of this chapter is, as of several before, to warn young men against the lusts of 
the flesh. Solomon remembered of what ill consequence it was to his father, perhaps 
found himself, and perceived his son, addicted to it, or at least had observed how many 
hopeful young men among his subjects had been ruined by those lusts, and therefore 
he thought he could never say enough to dissuade men from them, that *‘ every one 
may possess his vessel in sanctification and honour, and not in the lusts of unclean- 
ness.” In this chapter we have, I. A general exhortation to get our minds principled 
and governed by the word of God as a sovereign antidote against this sin, ver, 1—5. 
II. A particular representatiun of the great danger which unwary young men are in of 
being inveigled into this snare, ver. 6—23. II. A sorious caution inferred from thence 
in the close, to take heed of all approaches towards this sin, ver. 24—27. We should 
all pray, Lord, lead us not into this temptation. 


Y son, keep my words, 
And lay up my commandments with thee. 
2 Keep my commandments, and live ; 
And my law as the apple of thine eye. 
3 Bind them upon thy fingers, 
Write them upon the table of thine heart 
4 Say unto wisdom, Thou art my sister ; 
And call understanding ¢hy kinswoman : , 
5 That they may keep thee from the strange woman, 
From the stranger zw/ich flattereth with her words. 


These verses are an introduction to his warning against fleshly lusts, much 
the same with that ch. vi. 20, &c., and ends, ver. 5, as that did, ver. 24, “lo 
keep thee from the strange woman.” That is it he aims at; only there he had 
said, “ Keep thy father’s commandment,” here, which comes all to one, “keep 
my commandments ;” for he speaks to us as unto sons. He speaks in God’s 
name ; for they are God’s commandments that we are to keep, his words, his 

w. ‘The word of God must be to us, 

First. As that which we are most careful of. We mnst keep it as our trea- 
sure; we must aay up God’s commandments with us; lay them up safe, that 
we may not be robbed of them by the wicked one, ver. 1. As our fife: “Keep 
my commandments, and live,” ver. 2; not “aim keep them and you shall live, but 
keep them as you would your life, as those that cannot live without them. It 
would be death to a good man to be deprived of the word of God; for by it he 
lives, and not by bread alone. 

Secondly. As that which we are most tender of ; Keep “my law, as the apple 
of thine eye.” A little thing offends the eye, and therefore nature has so well 
guarded it. We pray, with David, that God would keep us as the apple of his 
eye, Ps. xvii. 8, that our lives and comforts may be precious in his sight; and 
Aes shall be so, Zec. ii. 8, if we be in like manner tender of his law, and afraid 
of the least violation of it. Those who reproach strict and circumspect walking 
as needless preciseness, consider not that the law is to be kept as the apple 
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ot the eye, for indeed it is the apple of our eye; the law is light, the law in | 


the heart is the eye of the soul. 


west As that which we are proud of, and would be ever mindful of; | 
in 


ver. 3, “ d them upon ag fingers ;” let them be precious to thee, look upon 
them as an ornament, as a diamond ring, as the signet on thy right hand. Wear 
it continually as thy wedding-ring, the badge of thine espousals to God; look 
upon the word of God as putting an honour upon thee, as an ensign of thy 


dignity. “ Bind them on thy fingers,” that they may be constant memorandums | 


to thee of thy duty, that thou mayest have them always in view, as that which 
is graven upon the palms of thine hands, 

Bearehis. As that which we are fond of, and are ever thinking of. “ Write 
them upon the tables of thine heart,” as the names of our friends we dearly 
love we say are written in our hearts. “Let the word of God dwell richly in 
us,” and be written there where it will be always at hand to be read. Where 
sin was written, (Jer, xvii. 1,) let the word of God be written. It is the matter 
of a promise, Heb. viii. 10, “ I will write my law in their hearts,” which makes 
the precept practicable andeasy. , 

Fifthly. As that which we are intimately acquainted and conversant with ; 
ver. 4, “Say unto wisdom, Thou art my sister,” whom I dearly love, and take 
delight in, “and cail understanding my kinswoman,” to whom I am nearly 

ied, and for whom I have a pure affection; call her thy friend whom thou 


adulterer runs greater risks--he perils his life as well as his reputa- 
tion, and can hope for no pity. ‘“ Ransom,’’ in verse 35, rather 
means “expiation” or “satisfaction:” the offended party will not 
come to terms. ; 

vii, 2. The apple of the eye is in Hebrew “the little man of the 
eye,” because of the image of himself seen by the beholder. The 
word “ pupil” has a similar origin and meaning. ie Aly 

vii 6. The word for “window” means an “aperture,” which 
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courtest. We must make the word of God familiar to us, consult it, and consult 
its honour, and take a pleasure in conversing with it. 

Sixthly. As that which we make use of for our defence and armour, to keer 
us from the strange woman, from sin, that flattering, but destroying thiug, 
that adulteress; particularly from the sin of uncleanness, ver. 5. Let the 
word of God confirm our dread of that sin, and our resolutions against it; let 
it discover to us its fallacies, and suggest to us answers to all its flatteries, 


6 For at the window of my house 


EASTERN WINDOWS AND LATTICES, 


And beheld among the simple ones, 

T discerned among the youths, 

A young man void of understanding, 

Passing through the street near her corner 

And he went the way to her house, 

9 In the twilight, in the evening, 

In the black and dark night: 

And, behold, there met him a woman 

With the attire of an harlot, and subtil of heart, 
(She zs loud and stubborn ; 

Her feet abide not in her house : 

Now ts she without, now in the streets, 

And lieth in wait at every corner.) 

So she caught him, and kissed him, 

And with an impudent face said unto him, 

I have peace offerings with me ; 

This day have I payed my vows. 

Therefore came I forth to meet thee, 

Diligently to seek thy face, and I have found thee. 
I have decked my bed with coverings of tapestry, 
With carved works, with fine linen of Egypt. 

I have perfumed my bed 

With myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon. 

Come, let us take our fill of love until the morning: 
Let us solace ourselves with loves. 

For the goodman ¢s not at home, 

He is gone a long journey: 

He hath taken a bag of money with him, 

And will come home at the day appointed. 

With her much fair speech she caused him to yield, 
With the flattering of her lips she forced him. 
He goeth after her straightway, 

As an ox goeth to the slaughter, 

Or as a fool to the correction of the stocks : 

Till a dart strike through his liver ; 

As a bird hasteth to the snare, 

And knoweth not that it és for his life, 


Ne nn En 


explains itself. The “casement” is rather the lattice which filled 
the window, and while admitting air and light, secured the interior 
of a room from observation. 

vii. 10. In many nations, by law or custom, harlots have been 
distinguished by peculiarities of dress. For “subtil of heart” we 
may understand “watchful of heart,” or “watching for men’s 
hearts ;” crafty or subtle would, however, be admissible. 

vii. 11, “ Loud and stubborn:” obstreperous and refractory. 
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Sclomon here, to enforce the cantion he had given against the sin of whore- | 
dom, tells a story of a young man that was ruined to all intents and purposes 
by the enticements of an adulterous woman. Such a story as this would serve 
the lewd, profane poets of our age to make a play of; and the harlot with them 
would be a heroine. Nothing would be so entertaining to the andience, nor 
give them so much diversion, as her arts of beguiling the young gentleman, 
and drawing in the country squire. Her conquests would be celebrated as the | 
triumphs of wit and love, and the comedy would conclude very pleasantly, and 
every young man that saw it acted would covet to be so picked up; thus “fools 
make a mock at sin.” But Solomon here relates it, and all wise and good men 
read it, as a very melancholy story. The impudence of the adulterous woman 
is very justly looked upon by all that have. any sparks of virtue in them with 
the highest indignation, and the easiness of the young man with the ténderest 
compassion; and the story concludes with sad reflections, enough to make all 
that read and hear it, afraid of the snares of fleshly lusts, and careful to keep 
at the utmost distance from them. It is supposed to be a parable, or made 
case, but I doubt it was too true; and, which is worse, that, notwithstanding 
the warning it gives of the fatal consequences of such wicked courses, it is still 
too often true, and the agents for hell are still playing the same game, and with 
like suecess. Solomon was a magistrate, and as such inspected the manners 
of his subjects; looked often through his casement, that he might see with his 
own eyes, and made remarks upon those who little thought his eye was upon 
them, that he might know the better how to make the sword he bore a terror 
to evil-doers. But here he writes as a minister, a prophet, who is by office a 
watchman, to give warning of the approach of the enemies; and, especially, 
where they lie in ambush, that we may not be ignorant of Satan’s devices, but 
may know where to double our guard, This Solomon doth here, where we may 
observe the account he gives, <2 

First. Of the person tempted, and how he laid himself open to the tempta- 
tion; and therefore must thank himself if it end in his destruction. 1. He was 
“a young man,” ver. 7; fleshly lusts are called youthful lusts, 2 7%m. ii. 22. Not 
to extenuate them as tricks of youth, and therefore excusable, but to aggravate 
them rather as robbing God of the first and best of our time, and by debauching 
the mind when it is tender, laying a foundation for an ill life ever after; and to 
intimate that young people ought in aspecial manner to fortify their resolutions 
against this sin. 2. He was “a young man void of understanding,” that went 
abroad into the world not principled, as he ought to have been, with wisdom 
and the fear of God, and so ventured to sea without ballast, without pilot, cord, 
or compass; he knew not how to depart from evil, which is the best under- 
standing, Job xxviii. 28. Those become an easy prey to Satan who, when they 
ire arrived to the stature of men, have scarce the understanding of children. 
3. He kept bad company. He was a young man “among the youths,” a silly young 
man “among the simple ones.” If, being conscious of his own weakness, he had 
associated with those that were elder and wiser than himself, there had been 
hopes of him. Christ, at twelve years old, conversed with the doctors, to set 
young people an example of this; but, if those that are simple choose such 
for their companions as are like themselves, simple they will still be, and 
hardened in their simplicity. 4. He was sauntering, and had nothing to do, 
but passed through the streets, as one that knew not how to dispose of himself. 
One of the sins of filthy Sodom was abundance of idleness, #ze. xvi. 49. He 
went in a starched, stately manner, so (they say) the word signifies, ne appeared 
to be a nice, formal fop; the top of whose accomplishments was to dress well, 
and walk with a good air; fit game for that bird of prey to fly at. 5. He was 
a nightwalker, that hated and scorned the business that is to be done by day- 
light, crom which the evening calls men in to their repose; and having fellowship 
wen the unfruitful works of darkness, begins to move “in the twilight, in the 
evening,” ver.9. And he chooseth “the black and dark night” as fittest for his 
purpose; not the moonlight nights, when he might be discovered. 6. He 
steered his course towards the house of one that he thought would entertain 
him, and that he might be merry with; “he went near her corner, the way to 
her house,” ver. 8; contrary to Solomon’s advice, ch. v. 4, “Come not nigh the 
door of her house.” Perhaps he did not know it was the way to an ill house, 
but however it was a way that he had no business in; and when we have 
nothing to do, the devil will quickly find us something to do. We must take 
heed, not only of idle days, but of idle evenings, lest they prove inlets into 
temptation. 

Secondly. Of the person tempting; not a common prostitute, for she was a 
married wife, ver. 19; and, for aught appears, lived in reputation among her 
neighbours, not suspected of any such wickedness; and yet in the twilight 
of the evening, when her husband was abroad, abominably impudent. She is 
here described, 1. By her dress; she had “the attire of a harlot,” ver. 10. 
Gaudy and flaunting to set her off as a beauty; perhaps she was painted as 
Jezebel, and went with her neck and breasts bare, loose, and en deshabille. 
The purity of the heart will shew itself in the modesty of the dress, which 
becomes women professing godliness. 2. By her craft and management. She 
is “subtle of heart;” mistress of all the arts of wheedling, and knowing how 
by all her caresses to serve her own base purposes. 3. By her temper and. 
carriage. “She is loud and stubborn,” talkative and self-willed, noisy and| 
troublesome, wilful and headstrong ; all tongue, and that will have her saying, 
right or wrong, impatient of check and control, and cannot bear to be coun- 
selled, much less reproved, by husband or parents, ministers or friends; she is 
a daughter of Belial, that will endure no yoke. 4. By her place. Not her own| 
house, she hates the confinement and employment of that, her feet abide not 
there | longer than needs must. She is all for gadding abroad, changing 
place and company ; now is she without in the country, under pretence of taking 
the air, now in the s* eets of the city, under pretence of seeing how the market 
goes ; she is here, aad there, and everywhere but where she should be; she lies 
In wait at every corner to pick up such as she can make a prey of. Those to 
whom home is a prison virtue is a penance. 

Thirdly. Of the temptation itself, and the management of it. She met the 
young spark ; perhaps she knew him, however, she knew by his fashions he was 
such a one as she wished for, so she caught him about the neck and kissed him, 
contrary to all the rules of modesty, ver. 13; and waited not for his compliments 
a epee but with an impudent face invited him not only to her house, but 

o her bed. 

1. She courted him to come sup with her; ver. 14, 15, “I have peace ofterings 
with me.” Hereby she gives him to understand, _ Ist. Her prosperity; that she 
was compassed about with so many blessings, that she had oceasion to offer 


peace offerings, in token of joy and thankfulness; she was aforehand in the 
world, so that he needed not fear having his pocket picked. 2nd. Her profession 
of piety. She had been to-day at the temple, and was as well respected there as 
any that worshipped in the courts of the Lord; she had paid her vows, and as 
she thought made even with God Almighty, and therefore might venture upon 
a new score of sins. Note, The external performances of religion, if they do | 
not harden men against sin, harden them in it; and embolden carnal hearts to 
venture upon it, in hopes that, when they come to count and discount with God 
he will be found as much in debt to them for their peace offermugs and their yows 
as they to him for their sins. But it is sad that a show of piety should become | 
the shelter of iniquity, which really doubles the shame of it, and makes it more 
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| 3rd. Her present plenty of good provisions 
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exceedingly sinful; and that men should baffle their consciences wrth those very 
things that should startle them. The Pharisees made long prayers, that they 
might the more plausibly carry on their covetous and mischievous designs. 
The greatest part of the flesh 
of the peace offerings was by the law returned back to the offerers to feast 
upon with their friends, which (if they were peace offerings of thanksgiving) 
was to be all eaten the same day, and none of it left until the morning, 
Lev. vii. 15. This law of charity and generosity is abused to be a colour for 
gluttony and excess; Come, saith she, come home with me, for I have good 
cheer enough, and only want good company to help me off with it. It was 
pity the peace offerings should thus become in a bad sense sin offerings; and 
pg argue designed for the honour of God should become the food and fuel 
of a base lust. 

But this is not all; to strengthen the temptation, First. She pretends to 
have a mighty great affection for him above any man; “ Therefore,” because 
I have a good supper upon the table, “I came forth to meet thee;” for no 
friend in the world shall be so welcome to it as thou shalt, ver. 15. Thou art 
he whom I came on purpose to seek, to seek diligently ; came myself, and would 
not send a servant. Sure he cannot deny her his company, when she put such 
a value upon it, and would take all this pains to obtain the favour of it. 
Sinners take pains to do mischief, and are as the roaring lion himself; they go 
about seeking to devour, and yet pretend they are seeking to oblige. Secondly. 
She would have it thought that Providence itself countenanced her choice of 
him for her companion; for how quickly had she found him whom she sought! 

2. She courted him to lie with her. They will sit down to eat and drink, 
and then rise up te to play the wanton, and there is a bed ready for them, 
where he shall find that which will be in all respects agreeable to him. To 
please his eye, it is decked with coverings of tapestry, and carved works; 
py eer ed fine, he never saw the like. ‘l’o please his touch, the sheets are not 
of homespun cloth, they are far-fetched and dear-bought, they are of fine linen 
of Egypt, ver. 16. ‘lo gratify his smell, it is perfumed with the sweetest scents, 
ver. 17. “Come,” therefore, and “let us take our fill of love,” ver. 18. Of love 
doth she say? of lust she means, brutish lust; but it is pity the name of love 
should be thus abused. True love is from heaven; this is from hell. How can 
they pretend to solace themselves, and love one another, who are really ruining 
themselves and one another? ; 

3. She anticipates the objection which he might make of the danger of it, 
Is she not another man’s wife, and what if her husband should catch them in 
adultery, in the very act? he will make them pay dear for their sport, and where 
will the solace of their love be then? Never fear, saith she, “the goodman is 
not at home,” ver. 19; she doth not call him her husband, for she forsakes the 
guide of her youth, and forgets the covenant of her God; but the goodman of 
the house, whom Lam weary of. Thus Potiphar’s wife, when she spake of her 
husband, would not call him so, but “he,” Gen. xxxix. 14. It is, therefore, with 
good reason taken notice of to Sarah’s praise, that she spake respectfully of 
her husband, calling him lord. She pleaseth herself with this that he is not 
at home; and therefore she is melancholy if she have not some company, and 
therefore, whatever company she has she may be free with them, for she is from 
under his eye, and he shall never know. But will he not return quickly? No; 
“he is gone a long journey,” and cannot return on a sudden. He appointed the 
day of his return, and he never useth to come home sooner than he saith he will. 
“He hath taken a bag of money with him;” either, 1st. To trade with, to buy 
goods with, and he will not return till he has laid it all out. It was pity that 
an honest, industrious man should be thus abused, and advantage taken of his 
absence, when it is upon business for the good of his family. Or, 2nd. lo 
spend and revel with. Whether justly or not, she insinuates that he was an ill 
husband, so she would represent him, because she was resolved to be an ill 
wife, and must have that for an excuse. It is often groundlessly suggested, but 
is never a sufficient excuse. He follows his pleasures, and wastes his estate 
abroad, (saith she) and why should not I do the same at home? 

Fourthly. Of the success of the temptation, Promising the young man every thing 
that was pleasant, and impunity in the enjoyment, BS gained her point, ver. 2). 
It should seem the outh, though very simple, had no ill design; else a word, 
a beck, a wink would have served, and there had not needed all this harangue. 
But though he did not intend any such thing, nay, had something in his con- 
science that opposed it, yet “with her much. fair speech she caused him to 
yield.” His corruptions at length triumphed over his couvictions, and his 
resolutions were not strong enough to hold out against such artful attacks as 
these, but “ with the flattery of her lips she forced him ;” he could not stop his 
ear against such a charmer, but surrendered himself her captive. Wisdom’s 
maidens that plead her cause, and have reason on their side, and true and 
Divine pleasures to invite men to, have a deat ear turned to them, and with al. 
their rhetoric cannot compel men to come in, but such is the dominion of sin in 
the hearts of men, that its allurements soon prevail by falsehood and flattery. 

With what pity doth Solomon here look upon this foolish young man, when 
he sees him follow the adulterous woman! Ist. He gives him up for gone; 
alas, he is undone. He goes to the slaughter; for houses of uncleanness are 
slaughterhouses to precious souls. A dart will presently strike through his 
liver ; going without his breastplate, be shall receive his death’s wound, ver. 23. 
It is his life, his Precions life, that is thus irrecoverably thrown away; he is 
perfectly lost to all good. His conscience is debauched, a door is opened to all 
other vices; and this will certainly end in his endless damnation. 2nd. That 
which makes his ease the more piteous is, that he is not himself aware of his 
misery and danger; he goes blindfold, nay, he goes laughing, to hisruin. The 
ox thinks he is led to the pasture, when he is led to the slaughter; the fool 
(that is, the drunkard, for of all sinners drunkards are the greatest fools; they 
wilfully turn themselves into fools,) he is led to the correction of the stocks, 
and is not sensible of the shame of it, but goes to it as if he were going tu a 
pias. The bird that hasteth to the snare, looks only at the bait, and promiseth 

erself a good bit from that, and considers not that it is for her life. Thus this 
unthinking, unwary young man dreams of nothing but the pleasures he shall 
have in the embraces of the harlot, while really he is running headlong upon his 
ruin, Though Solomon doth not here tell us that he put the law in execution 
against this base harlot, yet we have no reason to think but that he did: he 
was himself so affected with the mischief she did, and had such an indignation 
at it. 


24 Hearken unto me now therefore, O ye children, 


And attend to the words of my mouth. 
Let not thine heart decline to her ways, 
Go not astray in her paths. 
For she hath cast down many wounded : 
Yea, many strong men have been slain by her, 
7 Her house zs the way to hell, 
Going down to the chambers of death 


25 


26 


~ 


vii. 14. Peace offerings were presented sometimes in fulfilment of 
vows, and the occasion was one of festivity. 

vii. 16. The word “decked” here occurs in the obsolete sense of 
“covered.” By ‘coverings of tapestry” only “coverlets” are 
intended; the words “carved works” should be tapestry. Translate 
the whole, “I have covered my bed with coverlets, tapestries, yarn 
of Egypt.” The textile fabrics of Egypt were often exceedingly fine 
and heautiful, and elaborately embroidered. 
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vii. 17. The Orientals have always been fond of perfumes. Myrrh 
was procured from Arabia. By “aloes” we understand a kind of 
sandal-wood, which came from countries farther east, Cinnamon 
also was obtained from India or Ceylon. : : 

vii. 19. For “the good man is not at home” tne flehrew has 
“there is not the man in his house,” perhaps designedly vague, 

vii. 20. The “bag of money” is “a bundle of silver,” pi 
because it was customary to tie it up as a packet or parcel. 
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We have here the application of the foregoing story; “ Hearken to me there- | 
fore,” and not to such seducers, ver. 24. ive ear to a father, and not to an 
enemy. 

First. Take good | counsel when it is given you; ver. 25, “ Let not thine heart 
decline to her ways.” Never leave the paths of virtue, though strait, and narrow, 
snd solitary, uphill, for tue way of the adulteress, though green and broad, and 
wowded with company. Do not only keep thy feet from those ways but let 
aot so much as thy heart incline to them; never harbour a disposition this way, 
nor think péber wise than with abhorrence of such w icked practices as these. 
Let reason and conscience, and the fear of God ruling in the heart, check the 
inclinations of the sensual appetite. If thou goest in her paths, in any of 
the paths that lead to this sin, thou goest astray, thou art out of the right way, 
the safe way; therefore, take heed go not astray, lest thou wander endlessly. 

Secondly. Take fair warning when it is given you. 1. Look back and see 
what mischief this sin has done. The adulteress has been the ruin not of here 
and there one, but “she hath cast down many wounded.” Thousands have been 
undone now and for ever by this sin; and those not only the weak and simple 
have b ae as he was of whom he had now spoken, but “many strong men 

ave been slain by her,” ver. 26. Herein perhaps he has an eye especially to 

Samson, who was slain’ by this sin, and perhaps to David too, who by this sin 
entailed a sword u Bros his house, though so far the Lord took it away, that he 
himself should not These were men not only of great bodily strength, but 
of eminent wisdom and courage, and yet their fleshly lusts perailied over them. 
“ Howl fir-trees, if the cedars be shaken ;” “ Let him that thinks he stands, take 
heed lest he fall.” 2. Look forward with an eye of faith, and see what will be 
in the end of it; ver. 27,‘ “Her house,” POEs richly decked and furnished, and 
called a house of pleasure, “is the way to hell,’ * and. her chambers are the stair- 
case that “goes down to the chambers of death” and everlasting darkness. 
The cup of fornication must shortly be exchanged for the cup of trembling ; and 
the flames of lust, if not quenched by repentance and mortification, will burn to 
the lowest hell. "Therefore stand in awe and sin not. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The word of God is twofold, and both are wisdom; for a word without wisdom is of 
little value, and wisdom without a word is of little use. Now, 1. Divine revelation is 
the wisdom and word of God, and that pure religion and undefiled which is built upon 
it; and of that Solomon here speaks, recommending it to us as faithful, and well worthy 
of all acceptation, ver. 1—21; God by it instructs, and governs, and blesses the children 
of men. II. The Redeemer is the eternal Word and wisdom, the Logos ; he is the wis- 
dom that speaks to the children of men in the former part of the chapter; all Divine 
revelation passeth through his hand, and centres in him; but of him as the personal 
wisdom, the second person in the godhead, in the judgment of many of the ancients, 
Solomon here speaks, ver. 22—31. And then concludes with a repeated charge to the 
children of men diligently to attend A the voice of God in his word, 


OTH not wisdom ery ? 
And understanding put forth her voice ? 
She standeth in the top of high places, 
By the way in the places of the paths. 
She cricth at the gates, at the entry of the city, 
At the coming in at the doors. 
Unto you, O men, I call; 
And my voice 7s to the sons of man. 
O ye simple, understand wisdom ; 
And, ye fools, be ye of an understanding heart. 
Hear: ; for I will speak of excellent things ; 
And the opening of my lips shad/ be right things. 
For my mouth shall speak truth ; 
And wickedness 7s an abomination to my lips. 
All the words of my mouth are in righteousness ; 
There is nothing froward or perverse in them. 
They are all plain to him that understandeth, 
And right to them that find knowledge. 
Receive my instruction, and not silver ; ; 
And knowledge rather than choice gold 
For wisdom 7s better than rubies ; 
And all the things that may be desired are not to be 


compared to it. 


The wi!l of God revealed to us for our salvation is here largely represented 
to us, as easy to be known and understood, that none may have an excuse for 
their ignorance or error; and as worthy to be embraced, that none may have 
an excuse for their carelessness and unbelief. 

First. The things revealed are easy to be known, for “they belong to us and 
to our children,” Dew. xxix. 29; and we need not soar up to heaven, or dive into 
the depths, to get the knowledge of them, Deu. xxx. 11; for ph are published 
and proclaimed in some measure a works of the creation, '$. xix. 1; more 
fully by the consciences of men, and the eternal reasons and rules of good and 
evil; but most clearly by Moses and the prophets; let them hear them. The 
prece ts of wisdom may easily be known; for 

hey are proclaimed aloud; ver, 1, “Doth not wisdom ery?” Yes, she 
tio aloud, and doth not spare, Tsa. iviii. 1; she puts forth her voice, as one in 
earnest and desirous to be heard. “ Jesus stood and cried,” Jno. vii, 37. |The 
curses and blessings were read with a loud voice by the Levites, Deu. xxvii. 14, 
And men’s own hearts sometimes speak aloud to them. ‘There are clamours of 
conscience, as well as whispers. és 

2. They are proclaimed from on high, ver, 2. She “stands in the top of high 
laces.” It was from the top of mount ‘Sinai that the law was Biren. and Christ 
expounded it in a sermon upon the mount. Nay, if we slight ivine revelation, 
we “turn awa from him that speaketh from heaven,” a high place indeed, 


10 
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Heb. xii. 25. ‘he adulterous woman spoke in secret, the oracles of the heathen 
muttered, but wisdom speaks openly. Truth seeks no corners, but gladly 
appeals to the light. P 

a proclaimed “in the places of concourse,” where multitudes are 


vii. 22. The second clause is obscure, and many suggestions have 
been made upon it. Farst has, ‘The fool is led to instruction as if 
in fetters.”” 

vii. 27. Bishop Lowth says, “ Observing that after death the body 

returned to the earth, and that it was deposited in a sepulchre, a sort 
of popular notion prevailed among the Hebrews, as well as among 
other nations, that the life which succeeded the present was to be 
passed beneath the earth; and to this notion even the sacred prophets 
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Jie the ee together, the more the better. Jesus s “in the synagogues and 


ake 
in the temple, whither the Jews always fecortes. Jno. xviii, 20. Every man 
| that vasseth by on the road, of what rank or condition soever, may know wh: ut 
is good, and what the Lord requires of him, if it be not his own fault. There is 
no speech nor language where wisdom’s voice is not heard; her discoveries and 
tet ae are given to all promiscuously. “He that has ears to hear let him 
near 

4. They are proclaimed there where they are most needed, They are intended 
for the guide of our way, and therefore are published in the places of the path, 
where many ways meet, that travellers may be shewed, if they will but ask, 
which is the right way, Just then when they are at a loss; thou shalt then 
“hear the word behind thee, saying, ‘his is the way,” Jsa.xxx.2l. Foolish man 
knows not how to go to the city, /ecl. x. 15, and therefore wisdom stands ready 
to direct him, stands at the gates, at the entry of the city, ready to tell him 
where the seer’s house is, 1 Sam. ix. 18, Nay, she follows men to their own 
houses, and cries to them at tes coming in at the doors, saying, Peace be to this 
house; and if the son of peace be there, it shall certainly abide upon it. God's 
ministers are appointed to testify to people both publicly and from house to 

ouse. ‘Their own consciences follow them with admonitions wherever they go, 
which they cannot be out of the hearing of, while they carry their own heads 
and hearts about with them, which are a law unto themselves. 

5. They are directed to the children of men. We attend to that discourse in 
which we hear ourselves named, though otherwise we would have neglected it ; 
therefore wisdom speaks to us; “ Unto you, O men, I eall,” ver. 4, not to angels, 
they need not these instr uctions ; not to devils, ‘they are past’ them; not to 
the brute creatures, they are not capable of them; ; but to you, O men, who are 
taught more than the beasts of the earth, and made wiser than the fowls of 

eaven. To you is pate law given, to you is the word of this invitation, this 
exhortation, sent. ~y voice is to the sons of men that are concerned to rec eive 
instruction, and to w hom one would think it should be very welcome. It is 
not to you, O Jews, only, that wisdom cries, or to you, O gentlemen, or you, 
O scholars, but to you, O men, O sons of men, even the meanest. 

6. They are designed to make them wise, ver. 5. They are calculated not 
only for men that are capable of wisdom, but for sinful men, fallen men, foolish 
men that need it, and are undone without it; “O ye simple ones, understand 
wisdom.” Though you are never so simple wisdom will take you for her 
scholars, and not only so, but if you will be ruled by her will undertake to give 
you an understanding heart. When sinners leave their sins, and become truly 
religious, then the simple understand wisdom. 

Secondly. The things revealed are worthy to be known, well worthy of all 
OCS R EY OH We are concerned to hear, for, 

They are of inestimable value. They are “excellent things,” ver. 6; 
‘princely things,’ so the word is. Though they are level to the capacity of 
the meanest, yet there is that in them which will be entertainment for the 
greatest. They are divine and heavenly things, So excellent that, in compa- 
rison with them, all other learning is but children’s play. ‘Things which relate 
to an eternal God, an immortal soul, and an everlasting state, must needs be 
excellent things. 

2. They are of incontestable equity, and carry along with them the evidence 
of their ow n goodness. They are “right things,” ver. 6 all “in righteousness,” 
ver. 8, and “nothing froward or perverse in them.” All the dictates and direc- 
tions of revealed religion are consonant to, and perfective of, the light and law 
of nature, and there is nothing in it that puts any hardship upon us, that lays us 
under any undue restraints, unbecoming the dignity and Jiberty of the human 
nature, nothing that we have reason to complain of. All God's precepts con- 
cerning all things are right. 

3. They are of unquestionable truth. Wisdom’s doctrines, upon which her 
laws are founded, are such as we may venture our immortal souls upon. “My 
mouth shall speak truth,” ver. 7, the whole truth, and nothing but the tr tos 
for it is a tesumony to the world. Every word of "God i is true; there are not so 
nor are we imposed upon in that which is told us for 
our good. Christ is a faithful Witness, is the tr uth itself, wickedness, that is 
lying, is an abomination to his lips. Note, Lying is wickedness, and we should 
not only refrain from it, but it should be an abomination to us, and as far from 
His word to us is Yea and Anen, 


much as pious frauds in i 


what we say as from what God saith to us. 
never then let ours be Yea and Nay. 

4. They are wonderfully ace ab iahis and agreeable to those that take them 
aright, that understand themselves aright, that have not their judgments 
blinded and biassed by the world and the flesh, that are not under the power 
of prejudice, that are taught of God, and whose under standings he hath opened, 
who impar tially seek knowledge, take pains for it, and have found it in the 
inquiries they have hitherto made. To them, | Ist. They are all plain, and not 
hard to be understood. If the book is sealed, it is to those that are willingly 
ignorant; if our Gospel be hid, it is to them that are lost; but to those who 
depart from evil, which is understanding, who have that good understanding 
which they have "that do the commandments, to them they are all plain, anc 
there is nothing difficult in them, The way of relixion is a highway, and the 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein, /sa. xxxv.8. ‘They therefore 
do a great wrong to the common people, who deny them the use of the Scrip- 
canpot understand it, whereas it is plain for 
right, and not hard to be submitted to. Those 
il, readily subscribe to the 
or dis- 


ture, under pretence that fat 
plain people. 2nd. ‘They are all 
that. discern things that differ, that know good and evi 
rectitude of all wisdom’s dictates, and therefore, without murmuring 
puting, govern themselves by them. 

hird y. From all this he infers that the right knowledge of those things, such 
as transforms us into the image of them, is to be preferred before all the wealth 
of this world; ver. 10, 11, “ Receive my instruction, and not silver.” Instruction 
must not only be heard but ppd BS We must bid it welcome, receive the 
impressions of it, and submit to the command of it, and this rather than choice 
rold. ‘That is, We must prefer religion before ‘riches, and look upon it that, 
if we have the Rhowleds re and fear of God in our hear ts, we are really more 
happy and better provided for every condition of life than if we had never 
so much silver and gold. Wisdom is in itself, and therefore must be in our 
account, better than rubies. It will bring us in a better price, be to us a 
better portion; shew it forth, and it will be a better ornament than jewels and 
yrecious stones of the greatest value. Whatever we can sit down and wish 
for of the wealth of this world, if we had it, it were not worthy to be compared 
with the advantages that attend serious godliness. 2. We must be dead to the 
wealth of this world, that we may the more closely and earnestly apply our- 
selves to the business of religion. We must receive instruction as the main 
matter, and then be indifferent whether we receive silver or 1.0; nay, we must 
not receive it as our purtion and reward, as the rich man in his lifetime received 
his good things. 


12 I wisdom dwell with prudence, 
And find out knowledge of witty mvenuons 
13 The fear of the Lorp 7s to hate evil : 


were obliged to allude occasionally, if they wished to be eg Bais Os uridaisomaieiiate, Li Yiky Winbed to be undewtood 
by the nega on this subject.” 

viii. 1—3. Whatever may be the figurative meaning of wisdom here 
personified, ne general sense of these verses is that God has every- 
where provided men with monitors to warn them of their duty and of 
their danger. The deadness and sluggishness of men is assailed 
continually by the teachings and appeals of our God and Saviour. 

viii. 4. “ Unto you, O men,” is an appeal to the more select and 
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Pride, and arrogancy, and the evil way, 

And the froward mouth, do I hate. 

Counsel 7s mine, and sound wisdom : 

1 am understanding; I have strength. 

By me kings reign, 

And princes decree justice. 

By me princes rule, 

And nobles, even al? the judges of the earth. 

I love them that iove me; 

And those that seek me early shall find me. 
Riches and honour are with me; 

Yea, durable riches and righteousness. 

My fruit ¢s better than gold, yea, than fine gold; 
And my revenue than choice silver. 

I lead in the way of righteousness, 

In the midst of the paths of judgment: 

That I may cause those that love me to inherit substance ; 
And I will fill their treasures. 


Wisdom here is Christ, “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” It is Christ in the word, and Christ in the heart; not only Christ 
revealed to us, but Christ revealed in us. It is the word of God, the whole 
compass of Divine revelation; it is God the word, in whom all Divine revelation 
centres ; it isthe soul formed by the word, it is Christ formed in the soul; it is 
religion in the purity and power of it. Glorious things are here spoken of this 
excellent person, this excellent thing. ‘ aett-dy 

First. Divine wisdom gives men good heads; ver, 12, “I wisdom dwell with 
prudence,” not with carnal policy, the wisdom that is from above is contrary to 
that, 2 Cor. i. 12, but with true discretion, which serves for the right ordering 
of the conversation. That wisdom of the prudent which is to understand his 
way and is in all cases profitable to direct; the wisdom of the serpent, not 
only to guard from harm, but to guide in doing good. Wisdom dwells with 
prudence; for prudence is the product of religion, and an ornament to reli- 
gion. And there are more witty inventions found out with the nelp of the 
Scripture, both for the right understanding of God’s providences, and for the 
effectual countermining of Satan’s devices, and the'doing of good in our genera- 
tion, than were ever discovered by the learning of the philosophers, or the 
politics of statesmen. We may ane E it to Christ himself; he dwells with pru- 
dence, for his whole undertaking is the wisdom of God in a mystery, and in it 
God abounds towards us in all wisdom and prudence. Christ found out the 
knowledge of that great invention, and a costly one it was to him, man’s sal- 
vation by his satisfaction, an admirable expedient. We had found out many 
inventions for our ruin, he found out one for our recovery. The covenant of 
grace is so well ordered in all things, that we must conclude he that ordered it 
dwelt with prudence. ae ae 

Secondly. It gives men good hearts, ver. 13. True religion, consisting in the 
fear of the Lord, which is the wisdom before recommended, teacheth men, 
1. To hate all sin, as displeasing to God, and destructive to the soul. “The 
fear of the Lord is to hate evil,” the evil way; to hate sin as sin, and therefore 
to hate every false way. Wherever there is an awe of God, there is a dread 
of sin as an evil, an only evil. 2. Particularly to hate pride and passion, those 
two common and dangerous sins. Conceitedness of ourselves, pride and arro- 

ancy, are sins which Christ hates, and so do all those which have the Spirit of 
‘hrist; every one hates them in others, but we must hate them in ourselves. 
‘The froward mouth, that is, peevishness towards others, God hates, because it 
is such an enemy to the peace of mankind, and therefore we should hate it. 
Be it spoken to the honour of religion, that, however it is unjustly accused, it 
is so far from making men conceited and sour, that there is nothing more 
eae pots contrary to it than pride and passion, nor whi h it teaches us more 
0 detest. 

Thirdly. It has a great influence upon public affairs, a1 i the well governin 
of all societies, ver. 14. Christ as God hath strength and wisdom, wisdom Bea 
might are his; as Redeemer, he is the wisdom of God, and the power of God. 
To all that are his, he is made of God both strength and wisdom, in him they 
are laid up for us, that we may both know and do our duty. He is the won- 
zerful Counsellor, and gives that grace which alone is sound wisdom; he is 
understanding itself, and has strength for all those that strengthen themselves 
in him. True religion gives men the best counsel in all difficult cases, and 
helps to make their way plain. Wherever it is, it is understanding. It has 
strength, it will be all that to us that we need, both for services and sufferings. 
Vhere the word of God dwells richly, it makes a man perfect, and furnisheth 
Aim throughly for every good word and work. Kings, and princes, and judges, 
have of all men most need of wisdom and strength, of counsel and courage, 
for the faithful discharge of the trusts reposed in them, and that they may be 
blessings to the people over whom they are set. And therefore wisdom saith, 

By me kings reign,” ver. 15, 16; that is, 1. Civil government is a Divine 
mstitution, and those that are intrusted with the administration of it, have 
thei: commission from Christ; it is a branch of his kingly office, that by him 
kings reign; from him, to whom all judgment is committed, their power is 
derived. They reign by him, and therefore ought to reign for him. 2. What- 
ever qualifications for government any kings or princes have, they are indebted 
to the grace of Christ for it; he gives them the spirit of government, and they 
have nothing, no skill, no principles of justice, but what he endues them with. 

A Divine sentence is in the lips of the king ;” and they are to their subjects 
what he makes them. 3. Religion is very much the strength and support of 
the civil government. It teaches subjects their duty, and so by it kings reign 
over them the more easily ; it teacheth kings their duty, and so by it kings reign 
as they ought; they decree justice, while they rule in the fear of God. Those 
rule well whom religion rules, 

A ha rel It will make all those happy, truly happy, that receive and em- 
race it. 

1. They shall be happy in the love of Christ; for he it is that saith, “I love 
them that love me,” ver. 17. They that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
shali be loved of him with a peculiar, distinguishing love; he will love them 
and manifest himself to them. : 


2. They shall be happy in the success of their inquiries after him; “They that | 


seek me early,” seek an acquaintance with me, and an interest in me, seek it 


intelligent, or to the more elevated in rank, as some suppose. The 
phrase, “the sons of man,” on the other hand, is very general in its 
application, and points to the great body of the community. 

viii. 5. The true idea of the words rendered here “simple” and 
“fools” seems to be that of “ thoughtless” and “reckless.” 

viii. 9. The Hebrew scarcely justifies the truism of our transla- 
tion, “they are all plain to him that understandeth,” the sense 
being that they are all righteous, or proper and equitable. 
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| early, that is, seek it earnestly, seek it first, before any thing else, that i 
betimes in the days of their youth to seek him, they shall find what they seek; 
Christ shall be theirs, and they shall be his. He never said, Seek in vain. 

3. They shall be happy in the wealth of the world, or in that which is infinitely 
better. Ist. They shall have as much riches and honour as Infinite Wisdom 
sees good for them, ver. 18; they are with Christ, that is, he has them to give, 
and whether he will see fit to give them to us must be referred to him. Religion 
sometimes helps to make people rich and great in the world, gains them a repu- 
tation, and so increaseth their estate. And the riches which wisdom gives to 
her favourites have these two advantages; First. That they are riches and 
righteousness ; that is, riches honestly got, not by fraud and oppression, but in 
recular ways, and riches charitably used for alms, are called righteousness. 
Those that have their wealth from God’s blessing on their industry, and that 
have a heart to do good with it, have riches and righteousness. Secondly. 'Vhat 
therefore they are durable riches. Wealth gotten by vanity will soon be 
diminished, but that which is well got will wear well, and will be left to the 
children’s children ; and that which is well spent in works of piety and charity 
is set out to the best interest, and so will be durable; for the friends made by 
the mammon of unrighteousness, when they fail, will receive us into everlasting 
habitations, Zu. xvi.9. It will be found after many days, for the days of eternity. 
2nd. They shall have that which is infinitely better, if they have not riches and 
honour in this world; ver. 19, “‘ My fruit is better than gold,’ and will turn to 
a better account, will be of more value in less compass ; and my revenue better 
than the choicest silver, will serve a better trade. We may assure ourselves 
that not only wisdom’s products at last, but her incomes in the meantime, not 
only her fruit, but her revenue, is more valuable than the best, either of the 
possessions or of the reversions of this world. 

4. They shall be happy in the grace of God now; that shall be their guide in 
the good way, ver. 20. This is that fruit of wisdom which is “better than gold, 
than fine gold,” it “leads in the way of righteousness,” shews us that way, 
and goes before us in it, the way that God would have us walk in, and whie 
will certainly bring us to our desired end. It leads “in the midst of the paths 
of judgment,” and saves us from deviating on either hand. Jn medio virtus,— 
‘Virtue lies in the midst.” Christ by his Spirit guides believers into all truth, 
and so leads them in the way of righteousness, and they walk after the Spirit. 

5. They shall be happy in the glory of God hereafter, ver. 21. Therefore 
wisdom “leads in the paths of righteousness,” not only that she may keep her 
friends in the way of duty and obedience, but that she may cause them to 
inherit substance, and may fill their treasures, which cannot be done with the 
things of this world, nor with any thing less than God and heaven. ‘The happi- 
ness of those that love God, and devote themselves to his service, is substantial 
and satisfactory. Ist. It is substantial, it is sabstance itself. 1t is a happiness 
which will subsist of itself, and stand alone without the accidental supports of 
outward conveniences. Spiritual and eternal things are the only real and sub- 


promises are their bonds, Christ is their, surety, and both substantial. They 
‘inherit substance ;” that is, their inheritance hereafter is substantial, it is a 
weight of glory, it is substance, Heb. x. 34. All their happiness they have as 
heirs, it is grounded upon their sonship. 2nd. It is satisfying. It will not only 
fill their hands, but fill their treasures; not only maintain them, but make them 
rich. The things of this world may fill men’s bellies, Ps. xvii. 14, but not their 
treasures, for they cannot in them secure to themselves goods for many years, 


' word,” &e. 


perhaps they may be deprived of them this night; but let the treasures of the 
soul be never so capacious, there is enough in God, and Christ, and heaven, to 
fillthem. In wisdom’s promises believers have goods laid up, not for days and 
years, but for eternity. Her fruit, therefore, is better than gold. 

22 The Lorp possessed me in the beginning of his way, 
Before his works of old. 

I was set up from everlasting, 

From the beginning, or ever the earth was. 

When ¢here were no depths, I was brought forth ; 
When there were no fountains abounding with water. 
Before the mountains were settled, 

Before the hills was I brought forth : 

While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
Nor the highest part of the dust of the world. 
When he prepared the heavens, I was there: 

When he set a compass upon the face of the depth - 
When he established the clouds above: 

When he strengthened the fountains of the deep: 
When he gave to the sea his decree, 
That the waters should not pass his commandment: 
When he appointed the foundations of the earth : 

Then I was by him, as one brought up with him: 

And I was daily Ais delight, rejoicing always before him, 
Rejoicing in the habitable part of his earth ; ’ 
And my delights were with the sons of men. 


That it is an intelligent and Divine person that here speaks seems very plain ; 
and that it is not meant of a mere essential property of the Divine nature, for 
wisdom here has personal properties and actions; and that intelligent Divine 
person can be no other but the Son of God himself, to whom the principal 
things here spoken of wisdom are attributed in poe edceahd aes a: and we mist 
explain Scripture by itself. If Solomon himself designed only the praise of 
wisdom, as it is an attribute of God, by which he made the world and governs 
it, so to recommend to men the oreed of that wisdom which belongs to them; 
yet the Spirit of God, who indited what he wrote, carried him, as avid often 
to such expressions as could agree to no other but the Son of God, and would 
lead us into the knowledge of great things concerning him. All Divine reve- 
lation is “ the revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him;” and here 
we are told who and what he is, as God, designed in the eternal counsels to be 
the Mediator betwee1 God and man. ~The best exposition of these verses we 
have in the first four verses of St. John’s Gospel, “In the beginning was the 
Concerning the Son of God, observe here, / ; 
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viii. 10. Fully expressed, the first clause would be rendered, 
“yeceive my instruction, and do not receive silver,” which is simply 
equivalent to our idiom, “receive instruction rather than silver’’— 
prefer it to money. The second clause also requires rectifying, as it 
should be, “and knowledge is to be chosen before gold,” i.e., is to be 
preferred to gold. t Yo 

viii. 12, The word : 
is translated “wisdom,” and here in the margin “subtilty.” ‘There 


stantial things. Joy in God is substantial joy, solid and well-grounded: the . 


“prudence” here is the same which in verse 5 & 
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rirst. His personality and distinct subsistence; one with the Father, and of 
the same essence, and yet a person of himself, whom the Lord possessed, 
ver, 22; was set up, ver. 23; was brought forth, ver. 24, 25; was by him, ver. 30; 
for he was the express image of his person, feb. i. 3. : 

Secondly. His eternity; he was begotten of the Father, for the Lord pos- 
sessed him, as his own Son, his beloved Son, laid him in his bosom; he was 
brought forth as the only begotten of the Father, and this before all worlds, 
which is most largely insisted upon here. The Word was eternal, and had a 
being before the world, before the beginning of time, and therefore it must 
follow that it was from eternity. The Lord possessed him in the beginning of 
his way, that is, of his eternal counsels, for those were before his works; this 
way indeed had no beginning, for God’s purposes in himself are eternal like 
himself, but God speaks to us in our own language. 
ver, 23, “I was set up from everlasting;” the Son of God was in the eternal 
counsels of God designed and advanced to be the wisdom and power of the 
Father, light and life, and all in all. both in the creation and in the redemption 
of the world. That he was brought forth as to his being, and set up as to the 
Divine counsels concerning his office, before the world was made, is here set 
forth in a great variety of expressions, much the same with those by which the 
eternity of God himself is expressed, Ps. xc, 2. “ Before the mountains were 
brought forth.” 1. Before the earth was, and that was made in the beginning 
before man was made ; therefore, the second Adam had a being before the first, 
for the first Adam was made of the earth, the second had Phene before the 
earth, and therefore is not of the earth, Jno. iii, 31, 2. Before the sea was; 
ver. 24,“ When there were no depths,” in which the waters were gathered 
together, no fountains from which those waters might arise, none of that deep 
on which the are of God moved for the production of the visible creation, 
Gen. i. 2. 3. “ Before the mountains” were; the everlasting mountains, ver. 25. 
Eliphaz, to convince Job of his inabilt.y to judge of the Divine counsels, asks 
him, Job xv. 7, “ Wast thou made before the hills?” No, thou was not, but 
before the hills was the eternal Word brought forth. 4. Before the habitable 
parts of the world which men cultivate and reap the profits of, ver. 26; the 

elds in the valleys and plains, to which the mountains are as a wall, which 
are “the highest part of the dust of the world;” the first part of the dust, (so 
some,) the atoms which compose the several parts of the world; the chief, or 
principal part of the dust, (so it may be read, and understood of man,) who 
was made of the dust of the ground, and is dust, but the principal part of the 
dust, dust enlivened, dust refined. ‘he eternal Word had a being before man 
was made, for in him was the life of men. 

Thirdly. His agency in making the world. He not only had a being before 
the world, but he was present, not as a spectator, but as the architect, when 
the world was made, God puzzled and humbled Job, by asking him, ‘* Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? who hath laid the 
measures thereof?” &c., Job xxxviii. 4, Ge. Wast thou that eternal Word 
and Wisdom which was the prime manager of that great affair? No, thou art 
of yesterday. But here the Son of God, referring, as it should seem, to that 
discourse God had with Job, declares himself to be that which Job could not 
pee to be, a witness of and a worker in the creation of the world. “ By 
1im God made the worlds,” Heb. i. 2; Eph, iii. 9; Col. i. 16. 1. When on the 
first day of the creation, in the very beginning of time, God bespoke the light, 
and with a word produced, it this eternal Wisdom was that almighty Word; 
then “ I was there when he prepared the heavens,” the fountain of that light, 
which, whatever it is here, is there substantial. 2. He was no less active 
when on the second day he stretched out the firmament, the vast expanse, and 
set that as ‘‘a compass upon the face of the depth,” ver. 27, surrounded it on 
all sides with that canopy, that curtain; or it may refer to that exact order 
and method with which God framed all the parts of the universe, as the 
workman marks out his work with his line and compasses. The work in 
nothing varied from the plan of it formed in the eternal mind. 3, He was 
also employed in the third day’s work, when the waters above the heavens 
were gathered together by the establishing of the clouds above, and those 
under the heavens, by the strengthening of the fountains of the deep, which 
send forth those waters, ver, 28, and by the preserving the bounds of the sea, 
which is the receptacle of those waters, ver. 29. This speaks much the honour 
of this eternal Wisdom, for by this instance God proves himself a God greatly 
to be feared, Jer. v. 22, that “he hath placed the sand for the bound of the 
sea,” that the dry land might continue to appear above water, fit to be a habi- 
tation for man; and thus he hath “appointed the foundations of the earth.” 
How able, how fit is the Son of God to be the Saviour of the world, who was 
the creator of it! 

Fourthly. The infinite complacency which the Father had in him and he in 
the Father; ver. 30,‘‘I was by him as one brought up with him.” As by an 
eternal generation he was brought forth of the Father, so by an eternal counsel 
he was brought up with him, which intimates not only the infinite love of the 
Father to the Son, who is therefore called ‘“‘the Son of his love,” Col. i. 13, but 
the mutual consciousness and good understanding that was between them, 
concerning the work of man’s redemption, which the Son was to undertake, 
and about which “the counsel of peace was between them both,” Zee. vi. 13. 
He was alumnus patris,—‘ the Father’s pupil, as I may say, trained up from 
eternity for that service, which in time, in the fulness of time, he was to go 
through with, and is therein taken under the special tuition and protection 
of the Father: he is my servant, whom Luphold, /sa. xlii. 1. He did what he 
saw the Father do, Jno. vy. 19, pleased his Father, sought his glory, did according 
to the commandment he received from his Father, and all this as one brought 
up’with him. He was daily his Father's delight; “Mine elect, in whom my 
suul delighteth,” saith God, Jsa. xlii. 1; and he also rejoiced always before 
him. ‘This may be understood either, 1. Of the infinite delight which the 
pene of the blessed Trinity have in each other, wherein consists much of the 
1appiness of the Divine nature. Or, 2. Of the pleasure which the Father 
took in the operations of the Son when he made the world. God saw every 
thing that tiie Son made, and behold it was very good, it pleased him; and 
therefore his Son was daily, day by day, during the six days of the creation, 
upon that account his delight : allude to Bw. xxxix. 43. And tie Son also did 
himself rejoice before him in the beauty and harmony of the whole creation, 
Ps. civ. 31. Or, 3. Of the satisfaction they had in each other with reference 
to the great work of man’s redemption ; the Father delighted in the Son, as 
mediator between him and man, was weil pleased with what he proposed, 
Mat. iii. 17, and therefore loved him because he undertook to lay down his life 
for the sheep; he put a confidence in him that he would go through his work, 
and not fail or fly off. The Son also reloiond always before him, delighted to 
do his work, Ps. xl. 8, stuck close to his undertaking, as one that was well 
satisfied in it, and when it came to the setting to expressed as much satisfac- 
tion in it as ever, saying, Lo, Il come, to do as in the volume of the book it is 
written of me. ° 7 ak 

Fifthly. The gracious concern he had for mankind, ver. 31. Wisdom rejoiced, 
not so much in the rich products of the earth, or the treasures hid in the 
bowels of it, as in the habitable parts of it, for her “delights were with the 
sons of men,” not only in the creation of mah,—it is spoken with a peculiar air 
of pleasure, Gen- i. 27, “ Let us make man,”. but in the redemption and salva- 
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tion of man. The Son of God was ordained before the world to. that great 
work, 1 Pet. i. 20. A remnant of the sons of men were given him to be 
brought through his grace to his glory; and those were they in whom his 
delights were. His church was the habitable part of his earth, made habitable 
for him, that the Lord God might dwell even among them that had been 
rebellious, and this he rejoiced in, in the prospect of seeing his seed. Though 
he foresaw all the difficulties he was to meet with in his work, the services and 
sufferings he was to go through, yet because it would issue in the glory of his 
Father and thesalvation of those sons of men that were given him, le looked 
forward upon it with the greatest satisfaction imaginable, in which we have 
all the encouragement we can desire to come to him, and rely upon him for all 
the benefits designed us by that glorious undertaking of his. 
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Now therefore hearken unto me, O ye children: 
For blessed are they that keep my ways 

Hear instruction, and be wise, 

And refuse it not. 

Blessed zs the man that heareth me, 

Watching daily at my gates, 

Waiting at the posts of my doors. 

For whoso findeth me findeth life, 

And shall obtain favour of the Lorp. 

But he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul, 
All they that hate me love death. 
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We have here the application of wisdom’s discourse; the design and ten- 
dency of it is to bring us all into an entire subjection to the laws of religion, 
to make us wise and good, not to fill our heads with speenlations, or our 
tongues with disputes, but to rectify what is amiss in our hearts and lives. In 
order to this, here is, 

First. An exhortation to hear and obey the voice of wisdom; to attend and 
comply with the good instructions that the word of God gives us, and in them 
to discern the voice of Christ, as the sheep know the shepherd’s voice. 

1. We must be diligent hearers of the word; for how can we believe in him 
of whom we have not heard? ‘‘ Hearken unto me, O ye children,” ver. 32; read 
the word written, sit under the word preached, bless God for both, and hear 
him in both speaking to you. Let children in age hearken, for it is their learn- 
ing age, and what they hearken to then it is likely they will be so seasoned by 
as to be governed by all their days. Let children in relation hearken to God 
as their Father, to wisdom as their mother, to whom they ought to be in sub- 
jection and live. Let wisdom’s children justify wisdom by hearkening to her, 
and shew themselves to be indeed her children. We must hear wisdom’s words 
Ist. Submissively, and with a willing heart; ver. 33, “Hear instruction, and 
refuse it not,” either as that which you need not, or as that which you like not; 
it is offered you as a kindness, and itis at your peril if Fiat refuse it; they that 
reject the counsel of God reject it against themselves, Lu, vil. 30; refuse it not 
now lest you have not another offer. 2nd. Constantly, and with an attentive 
ear. We must hear wisdom so as to watch daily at her gates, as beggars to 
receive an alms, as clients and patients to receive advice, and to wait as ser- 
vants with humility, and patience, and ready observance at the posts of her 
doors. See here what a good house wisdom keeps, for every day is dole-day3; 
what a good school, for every day is lecture-day. While we have God's works 
before our eyes, and his word in our hand, we may be every day hearing 
wisdom and learning instruction from her. See here what a dutiful and dili- 
gent attendance is required of all Christ’s disciples; they must watch at his 
gates. First. We must lay hold on all opportunities of getting knowledge and 
grace, and must get into and keep in a constant settled course of communion 
with God. Secondly. We must be very humble in our attendance on Divine 
instructions, and be glad of any place, even the meanest, s0 we may but be 
within hearing of them, as David, who would gladly be a doorkeeper in the 
house of God. Thirdly. We must raise our expectations of these instructions, 
and hearken to them with care, and patience, and perseverance; must watch 
and wait, us Christ’s hearers that hanged on him to hear him, as the word in 
a Soave is, Lu. xix. 48; and ch. xxi. 38, ‘Came early in the morning to 

ear him. 

2. We must be conscientious doers of the work, for we are blessed only in 
our deed. It is not enough to hearken unto wisdom’s words, but we must 
keep her ways, ver. 32, that is, do every thing that she prescribes; keep within 
the hedges of her ways, and not transgress then; keep in the tracks ot her 
ways, proceed and persevere in them; “ Hear instruction, and be wise;” let it 
be a means to make you wise in ordering your conversation, What we know 
is known in vain if it do not make us wise, ver. 33. : 

Secondly. An assurance of happiness to all those that do hearken to wisdom. 
They are blessed, ver. 32; and again, ver. 34. ‘They are blessed that watch 
and wait at wisdom’s gates, even their attendance there is their happiness ; 
it is the best place they can be in; they are blessed that wait there, for they 
shall not be put to wait long; let them continue to knock awhile, and it shall 
be opened to them. ‘I'hey are seeking wisdom, and they shall find what they 
seek, But will it make them amends if they do find it? Yes; ver. 35, 
“Whoso findeth me findeth life;” that is, all happiness, all that good which 
he needs or can desire. He finds life in that grace which is the principle of 
spiritual life, and the pledge of eternal life. He findeth life, for he “shall obtain 
favour of the Lord,” and in his favour is life. If the king’s favour is towards 
a wise son, much more the favour of the King of kings. Christ is wisdom, 
and he that findeth Cirist, that obtaineth an interest in him, he findeth life, 
for Christ is life to all believers; he that hath the Son of God hath life, 
eternal life, and he shall obtain favour of the Lord, who is well pleased with 
all those that are in Christ, nor can we obtain God’s favour, unless we find 
Christ, and be found in him. ; ’ 

Thirdly. The doom passed upon all those that reject wisdom and her pro» 
posals, ver. 36. They ure left to ruin themselves, and wisdom wiil not hinde 
them, because they have set at nougit all her counsel. 1. Their crime is very 
great; they sin against wisdom, rebel against its light and laws, thwart its 
designs, and by their folly offend it; they sin against Christ; they act in con- 
tempt of his authority, and in contradiction to all the purposes of his lite and 
death. This is construed, hating wisdom, hating Christ; they are his enemies 
who will not have him to reign over them. What can appear worse thar 
hating him who is the centre of all beauty and fountain of all goodness,—love 
itself? 2. Their punishment will be very just, for they wilfully bring it upon 
themselves. Ist. They that offend Christ do the greatest wrong to themseives; 
they wrong their own souls; they wound their own consciences, bring a biot 
and stain upon their souls, which renders them odious in the eyes of God, and 
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is no doubt the word means what we call cleverness, and it may, 
therefore, at one time denote mere craft and cunning, and at another 
skill and ingenuity. In the second clause, the so-called “ witty in- 
ventions” are wise counsels or prudent measures. ; 

viii. 17. The sense of the words “those that seek me early” is, 
“those that are diligent to seek me.” : 

viii. 19. The latter clause may be rendered, “ my revenue is to be 
chosen rather than silver,” or is to be preferred before it. 


viii. 21. “Substance” here signifies that which is real and not 
imaginary, enduring and not transitory. ‘ 

viii. 27. “ Compass:” i.e., a circle, bound, or limit. 

viii. 30. The sense of the first clause appears to be, “I was with 
him as an artificer.” God wrought his creative work by wisdom. 

viii. 31. Literally, the first clause is, “rejoicing in the world of 
his earth,” or “in the world, his earth.” Like the Latin expression, 
orbis terrarum, the idea way be “ the whole world.” 
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pnfit for communion with him; they deceive themselves, disturb themselves, 


a ee 
destroy themselves; sin is a wrong to the soul. 2nd. They that are at 
varianee with Christ are in love with their own ruin; They that hate me 
love death ;” they love that which will be their death, and put that from them 


whic ‘ould be their life. Sinners die because they will die, which leaves 
ie hake ee, makes their condemnation the more intolerable, and will 
fur ever justify God when he judgeth; “O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Christ and sin are rivals for the soul of man; and here we are told how they both make 
their court to it, to have the innermost and uppermost place in it. And the design of 
this representation is to set before us life and death, good and evil; and there needs no 
more but a fair stating of the case to determine us which of those to choose and surren- 
der our hearts to. hey are both brought in making entertainment for the soul, and 
inviting it to accept of the entertainment; concerning both we are told what the issue 
will be, and the matter being thus laid before us, let us consider, take advice, and speak 
our minds. And we are therefore concerned to put a value upon our own souls, because 
we see there is such striving for them. I. Christ, under the name of wisdom, invites 
us to accept of his entertainment, and so to enter into acquaintance and communion 
with him, ver. 1—6; and having foretold the different success of his invitation, 
ver. 7—9, he shews, in short, what he requires from us, ver. 10, and what he designs 
for us, ver. 11, and then leaves it to our choice what we will do, ver. 12. II. Sin, under 
the character of a foolish woman, courts us to accept of her entertainment, ver. 13—16; 
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pretends it is very charming, ver. 17; but Solomon tells what the reckoning will be, 
ver. 18. And now choose you this day whom you will close with, 


\ \TISDOM hath builded her house, 
She hath hewn out her seven pillars: 
2 She hath killed her beasts ; [table. 
She hath mingled her wine; she hath also furnished her 
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3 She hath sent forth her maidens: 
She crieth upon the highest places of the city, 
4 Whoso ts simple, let him turn in hither: 
As for him that wanteth understanding, she saith to him, 
5 Come, eat of my bread, 
And drink of the wine which I have mingled. 
6 Forsake the foolish, and live; 
And go in the way of understanding. 
7 He that reproveth a scorner getteth to himself shame: 
And he that rebuketh a wicked man getteth himself a 
8 Keprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee: [blot. 
Rebuke a wise man, and he will love thee. 
9 Give instruction to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser : 
Teach a just man, and he will increase in learning. 


10 ‘The fear of the Lorp ¢s the beginning of wisdom : 
And the knowledge of the holy és understanding. 
‘1 For by me thy days shall be multiplied, 


And the years of thy life shall be increased. 
12 If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself: 
But 7/ thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear i¢. 

Wisdom is here introduced as a magnificent and munificent queen, very great 
and ah Moet A That word of God is this wisdom, in which God makes 
known his goodwill towards men. God the Word is this wisdom, to whom the 
Father has committed all judgment. He that in the chapter before shewed his 
grandeur and glory as the Creator of the world, here shews his grace and 
goodness as the Redeemer of it. The word is plural. two wisdoms; for in Christ 
are hid treasures of wisdom, and in his undertaking appears the manifold 
wisdom of God in a mystery. Now observe here, 

First. The rich provision which wisdom hath made for the reception of all 
those that will be her disciples. ‘This is represented under the similitude of 
a sumptuous feast, from whence it is probable our Saviour borrowed those 
parables in which he compared the kingdom of heaven to a great supper, 
Mas, xxvii. 2; Lu. xiv. 16; and so it was prophesied of, Isa. xxv. 6. It is such 
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a feast as Ahasuerus made to shew the riches of his glorious kingdom. The 
race of the Gospel is thus set before us in the ordinance of the Lord’s supper. 
l'o bid her guests welcome, 

1. Here is a stately palace provided, ver. 1. Wisdom, not finding a house 
capacious enough for all her guests, has built one on purpose; and both to 
strengthen it and to beautify it she has hewn out her seven pillars, which make 
it to be very firm, and look very great. Heaven is the house which wisdom has 
built to entertain all her guests, that are “ called to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb.” ‘That is her Father’s house, where there are many mansions, and 
whither she is gone to prepare places for us. She has hanged the earth upon 
nothing, therefore in it we have no continuing city; but heaven isa city that 
has foundations, has pillars. ‘The church is wisdom’s house, to when she 
invites her guests, supported by the power and promise of God as by seven 
pillars. Probably Solomon refers to the temple which he himself had lately 
built for the service of religion, and to which he would persuade people to 
resort, both to worship God and to receive the instructions of wisdom. Some 
reckon the schools of the prophets to be here intended. 

2. Here is a splendid feast got ready; ver. 2, “She hath killed her beasts, she 
hath mingled her wine;” plenty of meat and drink are provided, and all of the 
best. ‘She has killed her sacrifice, so the word is, ‘it is a sumptuous, but 
a sacred feast, a feast upon a sacrifice.’ Christ has offered up himself a sacrifice 
for us, and it is his flesh that is meat indeed, and his blood that is drink indeed. 
The Lord’s supper is a feast of reconciliation and joy upon the sacrifice of 
atonement. The wine is mingled with something richer than itself to give it 
a more than ordinary spirit and flavour. She has completely furnished her 
table with all the satisfactions that a soul can desire,—righteousness and grace. 
peace and joy, the assurances of God’s love, the consolations of the Spirit, an 
all the pledges and earnests of eternal life. Observe, It is all wisdom’s own 
doings; she has killed the beasts, she has mingled the wine; which notes both 
the foe of Christ, who makes the provision, he doth not leave it to others, 
but takes the doing of it into his own hands, and the excellency of the pre- 

aration. That must needs be exactly fitted to answer the end which wisdom 

erself has the fitting up of. ; 

Secondly. The gracious invitation she has given, not to some particular 
friends, but to all in general, to come and take part of these provisions, 1. She 
employs her servants round about in the country ; “She hath sent forth her 
maidens,” ver.3. The ministers of the Gospel are commissioned and commanded 
to give notice of the preparations which God has made in the everlasting cove- 
nant, for all those that are willing to come up to the terms of it; and they, with 
maiden purity, not corrupting themselves or the word of God, and with an 
exact observance of their lady's orders, are to call upon all they meet with 
even in highways and the hedges, to come and feast with wisdom, for all 
things are now ready, Lu. xiv. 23. 2. She herself “cries upon the highest places 
of the city,” as one earnestly desirous of the welfare of the children of men, 
and grieved to see them rejecting their own mercies for lying vanities, Our 
Lord Jesus was himself the publisher of his own Gospel; when he had sent 
forth his disciples, he followed them to confirm what they said; nay, “it began 
to be spoken by the Lord,” Hebi ii. 3. He stood and cried, “ Come unto me.” 
We see who invites, now let us observe, ‘ 

ist. To whom the invitation is given. “Whoso is simple, and wants under- 
standing,” ver. 4. If we were to make an entertainment, of all people we would 
not care for, much less court, the cise ag" | of such, but rather of philosophers 
and learned men, that we might hear their wisdom, and whose table-talk 
would be improving; “ Have I need of madmen?” But wisdom invites snch, 
because what she has to give is what they most need, and it is their welfare 
that she consults and aims at in the preparation and invitation. He that is 
simple is invited, that he may be made wise; and he that wants a heart, so the 
word is, let him come hither and he shall have one. Her preparespae are 
rather physic than food, designed for the most valuable and desirable cure, 
that of the mind. Whosoever he be,—the invitation is general, and excludes 
none that do not exclude ns at i ry Ut they be never so foolish, yet, 
First. They shall be welcome. Secondly. ‘They may be helped; they s all 
neither be despised nor despaired of. Our Saviour came, not to call the right- 
eous, but sinuers; not the wise in their own eyes, who say they see, Jno. ix. 41 
but the simple, that, is, those that are sensible of their simplicity, and ashame 
of it, and him that is willing to become a fool that he may be wise, 1 Cor. iii. 18. 

2nd. What the invitation is, First. We are invited to wisdom’s house ; “turn 
in hither;” I say we are, for which of us is there that must not_own the 
character of the invited, that are simple, and want understanding ? Wisdom’s 
doors stand open to such, and she is desirous to have some talk with them, one 
word for their own good, nor hath she any other design upon them. Secondly, 
Weare invited to her table; ver. 5, “ Come, eat of my bread,” that is, taste of 
the true pleasures that are to be found in the knowledge and fear of God. B 
faith acted on the promises of the Gospel, applying them to ourselves, enn 
taking the comfort of them, we feed, we feast upon the provisions Christ has 
made for poor souls. What we eat and drink we make our own, and are 
ncurished and refreshed by it, and so are our souls by the word of God. It 
has that in it that is meat and drink to those that understand themselves. 

3rd. What is required of those that may have the benefit of this invitation, 
ver. 6. First. They must break off from all bad company; “forsake the 
foolish,” converse not with them, conform not to their ways, have no fellow- 
ship with the works of darkness, or with those that deal in such works. The 
first step towards virtue is to shun vice, and therefore to shun the vicious, 
“Depart from me ye evildoers.” Secondly. They must awake and arise from 
the deat They must live, not in pleasure, for those that do so are dead while 
they live, but in the service of God, for those only that do so live indeed, live 
to some purpose. Live not a mere animal life; as brutes, but now at length 
live the life of men. Live, and you shall live; live spiritually, and you shall 
live eternally, Hph.v. 14. Thirdly, They must choose the paths of wisdom, and 
keep to them. ‘ Go in the way of understanding,” that is, govern thyself from 
henceforward by the rules of religion and right reason. It is not enough to 
forsake the foolish, but we must join ourselves with those that walk in wisdom, 
and walk in the same spirit and steps. : 

Thirdly. The instructions which wisdom gives to the maidens she sends to 
invite, to the ministers and others that in their aps are endeavouring to serve 
her interests and designs. She tells them, 1. What their work must be; not 
only to tell in general what preparation is made for souls, and to give a general 
offer of it, but they must apply themselves to had persons; must tell 
them of their faults, reprove, rebuke, ver. 7,8; they must instruet them how 
tu amend, teach, ver.9. ‘The word of God is intended, and therefore so is the 
ministry of that word, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in right- 
eousness. 2. What different sorts of persons they would meet with, and what 
course they must take with them, and what success they might expect. 

ist. They would meet with some scorners and wicked men that would mock 
the messengers of the Lord, and misuse them; would laugh them to scorn that 
invite them to the feast of the Lord, as they did, 2 Chr. xxx. 10; would treat 
them spitefully, Mat, xxii. 6. And though they are not forbidden to invite these 
simple ones to wisdom’s house, yet they are advised not to pursue the invitation 
by reproving and rebuking them; “Reprove not a scorner,” cart not these 


i 

ix. 1. The word for “wisdom” in the Hebrew here is in the plural 
form, though the verbs and pronouns are in the singular. The 
plural seems to indicate the highest wisdom. Some, however, main- 
tain that, although in the plural form, it is really singular. It is 
evident that wisdom is personified, and that the whole passage is 
figurative, representing the ample provision and complete preparation 
made for those who become the disciples of wisdom. Many explana- 
tions have been offered as to what is meant by the “seven pillars.” 
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The importance of the number seven is shown by many texts. 


Grotius refers this to the seven pillars of the Temple, which, he says, 


were under the treasury. 

ix. 2. The first clause may be rendered, “she hath slain her 
victim,” and therefore some have understood it of a sacrifice; but 
it is better to refer the words to the killing of animals for a banquet. 
Yo this the next words point: ‘she hath mingled her wine.” It 
Was usual in ancient times to mix wine with water, spices, ke 
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pearls before swine, Dfat, vii. 6. Thus Christ said of the Pharisees, “ Let them 
alone,” Mat. xv. 14; do not reprove them. First. In justice to them; for the 
have forfeited the favour of farther means who scorn the means thev have had. 
“They that are” thus “filthy, let them be filthy still ;” that are “joined to idols, 
tet them alone;” “lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” Second/y. In prudence to your- 
selves; because if you reprove them, 1st. You lose your labour, and so get to 
yourselves shame for the disappointment. 2nd. You exasperate them; do it 
never so wisely and tenderly, if you do it faithfully, they will hate you, they 
will load you with reproaches, and say all the ill they can of you, and so you 
will get a blot; therefore you had better not meddle with them, for your 
reproofs will be likely to do more hurt than good. 

. 2nd. They would meet with others that are wise, and good, and just; thanks 
be to God, all are not scorners! We meet with some that are so wise for 
themselves, so just to themselves, as to be willing and glad to be taught; and 
when we meet with such, First. If there be occasion we must reprove them; 
for wise men are not so perfectly wise, but there is that in them which needs 
a reproof; and we must not connive at any man’s faults because we have a 
veneration for his wisdom; nor must a wise man think that his wisdom exempts 
him from reproof, when he saith or doth any thing foolishly; but the more 
wisdom a man has, the more desirous he should be to have his weaknesses 
shewed him, becanse a little folly is a great blemish to him that is in reputation 
for wisdom and honour. Secondly. ith our reproofs we must give them 
instruction, and must teach them, ver.9.  T'hirdly. We may expect that it 
will be taken as a kindness, Ps. exli. 5. wise man will reckon those his 
friends that deal faithfully with him. Rebuke such a one, and he will love thee 
for thy plain-dealing ; will thank thee, and desire thee to do him the same 
good turn another time, if there be occasion. It is as great an instance of 
wis lom to take a reproof well as to give it well. Fourthly. Being taken well 
it will do good, and answer the intention. A wise man will be made wiser by 


the reproofs and instructions that are given him; he will increase in learning, 1 


will grow in knowledge, and so grow in grace. None must think themselves 
. too wise to learn 
not be taught. We must still press forward, and follow on to know till we 
come to the perfect man. ‘Give to a wise man,’ so it is in the original, give 
him advice, give him reproof, give him comfort, ‘and he will be yet wiser.’ 
‘Give him occasion, so the Seventy, occasion to shew his wisdom, and he will 
shew it; and the acts of wisdom will strengthen the habits. 

Fourthly. Th2 instructions she gives to those that are invited, which her 
maidens must inculcate upon them. 

1. Let them know wherein true wisdom doth consist, and what will be their 
entertainment at wisdom’s table, ver. 10. Ist. The heart must be principled 
with the fear of God; that is the beginning of wisdom. A reverence of God’s 
majesty, and a dread of his wrath, is that fear of him which is the beginning, 
the first step, towards true religion, whence all other instances of it take rise. 
This fear may at first have torment, but love will as degrees cast out the 
torment of it. 2nd. The head must be filled with the knowledge of the things 
of God. The knowledge of holy things (the word is plural) is understanding, 
the things pertaining to the service of God, (those are called holy things,) that 

ertain to our own sanctification ; hd ei is called that which is holy, 

Vat. vi. 6; or, the knowledge which holy men have, which was taught by the 
holy pro yhets, of those things which “holy men spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost;” this is understanding, it is the best and most useful 
understanding, will stand us in most stead, and turn to the best account. 

2. Let them know what will be the advantages of this wisdom; ver. 11, “ By 
ign da s shall be multiplied.” It will contribute to the health of thy body, 
and so 
and intemperance shorten their days. It will bring thee to heaven, and there 
thy days shall be multiplied in infinitum, and “the years cf thy life shall be 
increased without end.” ‘There is no true wisdom but in the way of religion, 
and no true life but in the end of that way. 

3. Let them know what will be the consequence of their choosing or refusing 
this fair offer, ver. 12. Here is, ist. The gl Pye of those that embrace it. 
“Tf thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself ;” thou wilt be the gainer by it, 
not wisdom, a man cannot be profitable to God; it is to our own good that we 
are thus courted. ‘Chou wilt not leave the gain to others, as we do our worldly 
wealth when we die, which is therefore walled another man’s, Lu. xvi. 12, but 
thou shalt carry it with thee into another world. Those that are wise for their 
souls are wise for themselves, for the soul is the man. Nor do any consult 
their own true interest but those that are truly-religious. This recommends 
us to God, and recovers us from that which is our folly and degeneracy ; it 
employs us in that which is most beneficial to this world, and entitles us to that 
which is much more so in the worid to come. 2nd. The shame and ruin of those 
that slight it. “If thou scornest” wisdom’s proffer, “thou alone shalt bear it,” 
that is, First. Thou shalt bear the blame of it. Those that are good must 
thank God, but those that are wicked may thank themselves, It is not long 
of God, he is not the author of sin; Satan can only tempt, he cannot force, anc 
wicked companions are but his instruments, so that all the fault must lie on the 
sinner himself. Secondly. Thou shalt bear the loss of that which thou scornest ; 
it will be to thine own destruction, and thy blood will be upon thine own head ; 
and the consideration of this will aggravate thy condemnation; Son, remember 
that thou hadst this fair offer made thee, and thou wouldest not accept of it; 
thou stoodest fair fer life, but didst choose death rather. 


18 A foolish woman 7s clamorous : 
She is simple, and knoweth nothing. 
For she sitteth at the door of her house, 
On a seat in the high places of the city, 
To call passengers 
Who go right on their ways: 
Whoso ¢s simple, let him turn in hither: [him, 
And as for him that wanteth understanding, she saith to 
Stolen waters are sweet, 
Ani bread ea¢en in secret is pleasant. 
18 But he knoweth not that the dead are there, 
And that her guests are in the depths of heil. 


We have heard what Christ has to say to engage our affection to God and 
godliness, and one would think the whole world should go after him; but here 
we are told how industrious the tempter is to seduce unwary souls into the 
paths of sin, and with the most he gains his point, and wisdom’s courtship is 
not effectual. Now observe, ‘ ’ ” 

First Whe is the tempter: a foolish woman; folly herself in opposition to 
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or so good tLat they need not be better, and therefore need | 
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e years of thy life” on earth “‘shall be increased,” while mens folly , 
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wisdom. Carnal sensual pleasure I take to be especially meant by this foolish 
woman, ver. 13, for that is the great enemy to virtue, and inlet to vice; 
that defiles and debauches the mind, stupifies conscience, and puts out the 
sparks of conviction more than any thing else. ‘This tempter is here de- 
scribed to be, 1. Very ignorant; “she is simple, and knows nothing,” that is 

she has no sufficient solid reason to offer; where she gets dominion in a sou 

she works out all the knowledge of holy things, they are lost and forgotten. 
“Whoredom and wine, and new wine take away the heart,” they besot men, 
and make fools of them. 2. Very importunate. ‘he less she has to offer that 
is rational, the more violent and pressing she is, and carries the day many a 
time by dint of impudence. She is clamorous and noisy, ver. 13; continually 
haunting young people with ber enticements. “She sits at the door of her 
house,” ver. 14, watching for a prey, not as Abraham at his tent-door seeking 
an opportunity to do good, She sits on a seat (on a throne, so the word signi- 
fies,) in the high places of the city, as if she had authority to give law, and we 
were all debtors to the flesh to live after the flesh; and as if she had reputation 
and were in honour, and thought worthy of the high places of the city; ani 
perhaps she gains upon many more by pretending to be fashionable, than b 

pretending to be agreeable. Do not all persons of rank and figure in the w orld: 
saith she, give themselves a greater liberty than the strict laws of virtue allow; 
and why shouldest thou sneak so far as to be cramped by them? Thus the 
tempter affects to seem both kind and great. 

Secondly. Who are the tempted; young people that have been well educated 
these she will triumph most in being the ruin of. Observe, 1. What their rea 
character is; they are “passengers that go right on their ways,” ver. 15; that 
have been trained up in the paths of religion and virtue, and set out very hope- 
fully and well, that seem determined and designed for good, and are not (as that 
young man, ch, vii. 8,) going the way to her house. Such as these she has a design 
upon, and lays snares tor, and useth all her arts, all her charms, to pervert them; 
if they go right on, and will not look towards her, she will call after them, so 
urgent are these temptations. 2. How she represents them; she calls them 
simple, and wanting understanding, and therefore courts them to her school, that 
they may be cured of the restraints and formalities of their religion. his is the 
method of the stage, (which is too close an exposition of this paragraph,) where 
the sober young man that has been virtuously educated is the fool in the play, 
and the plot is to make him seven times mere a child of hell than his profane 
companions, under colour of polishing and refining him, and setting him up for 
awitanda beau. What is justly charged upon sin and impiety, ver. 4, that it 
is folly, is here very unjustly retorted upon cha ways of virtue; Dut the day will 
declare who are the fools. 

Thirdly. What the temptation is; ver. 17, ‘Stolen waters are sweet.” It is 
to water and bread, whereas wisdom invites to the beasts she has killed, and 
the wine she has mingled; however, bread and water are acceptable enough 
to those that are hungry and thirsty; and this is pretended to be more thau 
ordinarily sweet and pleasant, for it is stolen water, and “‘ bread eaten in secret” 
with a fear of being SeonEAren. The pleasures of prohibited lusts are boasted 
of as more relishing than those of prescribed love, and dishonest gain preferred 
before that which is justly gotten. Now this argues not only a bold contempt, 
but an impudent defiauce, 1. Of God’s law, in that the waters are the 
sweeter for being stolen, and come at by breaking through the hedge of the 
Divine command. Nitimur in vetituin,—* We are prone to what is furbidden, 
‘This spirit of contradiction we have by kind from our first parents, who thought 
the forbidden tree of all other a tree to be desired. 2. Of God's curse; the 
bread is eaten in secret for fear of discovery and punishment; and the sinner 
takes a pride in having so far baftied his convictions, and triumphed over them, 
that notwithstanding that fear, he dares commit the sin; hak can make him- 
self believe, that being eaten in secret it shall never be discovered or reckoned 
for. Sweetness and pleasantness is the bait; but, by the tempter’s own shewing, 
even that is so absurd, and hath such allays, that it is a wonder how it can have 
any influence upon men that pretend to reason, 

‘ourthly. An effectual antidote against the temptation in a few words, ver. 18. 
He that so far wanteth understanding as to be drawn aside by these entice- 
ments, he is led on ignorantly to his own inevitable ruin; he knows not, will 
not believe, doth not consider, the tempter will not let him know, “ that the dead 
are there;” that those that live in pleasure are dead while they live, dead in tres- 
passes and sins; terrors attend these pleasures, like the terrors of death itself. 

The giants (rephaim) are there.’ This was it that ruined the sinners of the 
old world, the giants that were in the earth in those days. Her guests, that are 
treated with these stolen waters, are not only in the highway to hell, and at 
the brink or it, but they are already in the depths of hell, under the power of 
sin, led captives by Satan at his wD tclaahin now and then by the terrors of 
their own consciences, which are a hell upon earth. ‘I'he depths of Satan are 
the depths of hell. Remorseless sin is remediless ruin; it is the bottomless pit 
already. Thus doth Solumon shew the hook, those that believe him will not 


meddle with the bait. 
CHAPTER X. 


Hitherto we have been in the porch or preface to the Proverbs; here they begin; they are 
short but weighty sentences, most of them are distichs,—two sentences in one verse, 
illustrating each other; but it is seldom that there is any coherence between the verses, 
much less any thread of discourse, and therefore in these chapters we need not attempt 
to reduce the contents to their proper heads, the several sentences will appear best in 
their own places; the scope of them all is to set before us good and evil, the blessing 
and the curse. Many of the proverbs in this chapter relate to the good government of 
the tongue, without which men’s religion is vain. 


FI\HE proverbs of Solomon. 
A wise son maketh a glad father: 
But a foolish son zs the heaviness of his mother. 


Solomon, speaking to us as unto children, observes here how much the com- 
fort of parents, natural, political, and ecclesiastical, depends upon the good 
behaviour of those under their charge, as a reason, 

First. Why parents should be careful to give their children a good education 
and to train them up in the ways of religion, which, if it obtain the desired 
effect, they themselves will have the comfort of it, or if not, they will have for 
their support under their heaviness, that they have done their duty, have done 
their endeavour. \ 

Secondly. Why children should carry themselves wisely and well, and live 
up to their own education, that they may rejoice the hearts of their parents, and 
not sadden them. Observe, 1. It adds to the comfort of young people that are 
pious and discreet, that thereby they do something towards recompensing their 
parents for all the care and pains they have taken with them, and occasion 
pleasure to them in the evil days of old age, when they most need it; and it is the 
duty of parents to rejoice in their children’s wisdom and well doing, yea, though 
it arrive to such an eminency as to eclipse them. 2. It adds to the guilt of those 
that carry themselves ill, that thereby they grieve those whom they ought to be 
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ix. 3. In harmony with the figure which represents wisdom as a 
woman, the messengers of wisdom are also women. ‘ . 

ix. 6. “ Forsake the foolish:” rather, “abandon the simple,” of 
whom yon are one, . y 

ix. 10. The word “holy” is plural in this verse, and may be 
rightly translated “holy men.” Some, however, take it to mean 
“holy things.” It is a long step towards wisdom to begin to fear 
the Lord, and it is a mark of progress towards understanding when 


one makes the acquaintance of holy men and of holy things. Inasmnch 
as both are true, our translators probably intended to preserve the 
ambiguity of the original. ‘ 

ix. 13—18. The tactics of Folly are an imitation of those of Wisdom, 
and she similarly promises happiness, though of a very different de- 
scription. Happily, her devices are known, and are published for the 
benefit of those who will be warned in time. ii 

x. 1. The words commencing this chapter very plainly indicate 
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a joy to, and are a heaviness, particularly to their poor mothers that bore | 
them with surruw, but with greater sorrow see them wicked and vile. 


2 'l'reusures of wickedness profit nothing : 
But righteousness delivereth from death. [famish : 
8 The Lorp will not suffer the soul of the righteous to 
ut he casteth away the substance of the wicked. 


These two verses speak to the same purpose; and the latter may be the reason 

the former. 
ne That wealth which men get unjustly will do them no good, because 
God will blast it; “Treasures of wickedness profit nothing,” ver. 2; not the 
treasures of wicked people, much less the treasures which they have made 
shemselves masters of by any wicked arts, by oppression or fraud. Though it be 
never so much, as a treasure, and laid up never so safe, thoseh it be hid trea- 
sure, yet it profits nothing ; when profit and loss come to be balanced, the profit 
gained by the treasures will by no means countervail the loss sustained by the 
wickedness, Mat. xvi. 26. They do not. profit the soul, they will not purchase 
any true comfort or happiness; they will stand a man in no stead at death, or 
in the judgment of the great day: and the reason is, because “ God casteth 
away the substance of the wicked,” ver. 3; he takes that from them which the 
have unjustly gotten, he rejects the consideration of it, not regarding the rich 
more than the poor. We often see that scattered by the justice of God which 
has been gathered together by the injustice of men. How can the treasures of 
wickedness profit, when, though it be counted substance, God casts it away, 
and it vanisheth as a shadow ? 

Secondly. That which is honestly got will turn to a good account, for God 
will bless it. “ Righteousness delivers from death,” that is, wealth gained, and 
kept, and used in a right manner, (righteousness signifies both honesty and 
charity,) it answers the end of wealth, which is to keep alive and be a defence 
to us; it will deliver from those judgments which men bring upon themselves 
by their wickedness. It will profit to that degree as to deliver, though not 
from the stroke of death, yet from the sting of it, and consequently from the 
terror of it; for “the Lord will not suffer the soul of the righteous to famish,” 
ver. 3; and so their righteousness delivers from death, purely by the favour of 
God to them, which is their life and livelihood, and which will “keep them 
alive in famine.” The soul of the righteous shall be kept alive by the word of 
God, and faith in his promise, when young lions shall lack and suffer hunger, 


4 He becometh poor that dealeth z/th a slack hand: 
But the hand of the diligent maketh rich 


We are here told, 

First. Who they are that though rich, are in a fair way to become poor. 
Those that deal with a slack hand, that are careless and remiss in their busi- 
ness, and never mind which end goes foremost, nor ever set their bones to their 
work, or stick to it, that deal with a deceitful hand, (so it may be read,) those 
that think to enrich themselves by fraud and tricking, will in the end impoverish 
themselves, not only by bringing the curse of God on what they have, but by | 
forfeiting their reputation with men. None will care to deal with those that 
deal with sleight of hand, and are honest only with good looking to. 

Secondly. Who they are that though poor, are in a fair way to become rich. 
Those that are diligent and honest, that are careful about their affairs, and 
what their hands find to do, do it with all their might in a fair and honour- 
able way, those are likely to increase what they have. The hand of the acute, 
so some, of thdse that are sharp, but not sharpers; the hand of the active, so 
others; the stirring hand gets a penny. ‘This is true in the affairs of our souls 
as well as in our worldly affairs. Slothfulness and hypocrisy lead to api eas 
poverty, but those that are fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, are likely to be 
rich in faith, and in good works. ; 


5 He that gathereth in summer ¢s a wise son: [shame. 
But he that sleepeth in harvest 7s a son that causeth 


Here is, First. The jnst praise of those that improve their opportunities, that 
take pains to gather and increase what they have, both for ponleud body, that 
provide for hereafter while provision is to be made; “that gather in summer,” 
which is gathering time. He that doth so “is a wise son,” and it is his honour; 
he acts wisely for his parents, whom if there be occasion he ought to maintain, 
and he gives reputation to himself, his family, and his education. 

Secondly. The just reproach and blame of those that trifle away these oppor- 
tunities. ‘He that sleeps,” loves his ease, idles away his time, and neglects his 
work, especially “that sleeps in harvest,” when he should be laying in for 
winter, that lets slip the season of furnishing himself with that which he will 
have occasion for; he “is a son that causeth shame,” for he is a foolish son, he 
prepares shame for himself when winter comes, and reflects shame upon all his 
friends. He that gets knowledge and wisdom in the days of his youth gathers 
in summer, and he will bave the comfort and credit of it; but he that idles 
away the days of his youth will bear the shame of it when he is old. 


6 Blessings are upon the head of the just : | 
But violence covereth the mouth of the wicked. 


Here is, First. The head of the just crowned with blessings; with the blessings | 
both of God and man, variety of blessings; abundance of blessings shall descend | 
from above, and visibly anita on the head of good men, real ‘blessings ; they 
shall not only be spoken well of, but done well to. Blessings shall be on their | 
head as a coronet to adorn and dignify them, and as a helmet to protect and | 
secure them. 

Secondly. The mouth of the wicked covered with violence; their mouths 
shall be stopped with shame for the violence which they have done, they shall 
not have a word to say in excuse for themselves, Job vy. 16. heir breath shall 
be stopped with the violence that shall be done to them, when their violent 
dealing shall return on their heads, shall be returned to their teeth. 


7 The memory of the just és blessed: 
But the name of the wicked shall rot. 


Both the just and the wicked, when their days are fulfilled, must die; be- 
tween their bodies in the grave there is no visible difference; between the 
souls of the one and the other in the world of spirits, there is a vast differ- 
hea and so there is, or ought to be, between their memories that survive 
then. 

First. Good men are and ought to be well spoken of when they are gone. It 
‘s one of the blessings that comes upon the head of the just, even when their 


— 


the beginning of a new section—the second—of this book. In the 
preceding chapters isolated maxims have been comparatively few, 
the precepts being generally interwoven with the context; but in 
the following chapters the isolated proverbs are most numerous, and 
are verv often in the form of contrasts. The Greek and Peshito 
Syriac have not the new heading, “'The Proverbs of Solomon,” but 
they udd a little to the preceding chapter. The following is the 
addit‘n found in the Greek of Van Ess’s edition:—“ But start away, 
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head is laid. Blessed men leave behind them blessed memories. It.s part of 
the dignity of the saints, especiaily those that excel in virtue, and are eminently 
useful, that they are remembered with respect when they are dead; their good 
name, their name with good men, for good things, is then in a special manner as 
precious ointment. Heel. vii. 1. Those that honour God he will thus honour. 
Ps. exii. 3, 6,9. The elders by faith obtained a good report, Heb. xi. 2; and 
being dead, are yet spoken of. 2. It is part of the duty of the survivors. * Let 
the memory of the just be blessed;’ so the Jews read it, and observe it asa 
precept, not naming an eminently just man that is dead but they add, ‘ Let 
1is memory be blessed.?. We must delight in making an honourable mention 
of good men that are gone, bless God for them, and for his gifts and graces 


that appeared in them, and especially be followers of them in that which is. 


good. 

Secondly, Bad men are and shall be forgotten, or spoken of with contempt. 
When their bodies are putrefying in the grave, their names also shall rot. 
Either they shall not be preserved at all, but buried in oblivion, (no good can 
be said of them, and therefore the greatest kindness that can be done them 
will be to say nothing of them,) or they shall be loathsome, and mentioned 
with detestation ; Anche rule of honour, De mortuis nil nisi bonum,— Say 
nothing to the disadvantage of the dead,’ will not protect them. Where the 
wickedness has been notorious, and cannot but be mentioned, it ought to be 
mentioned with abhorrence. 


8 The wise in heart will receive commandments : 
But a prating fool shall fall. 


Here is, First. The honour and happiness of the obedient. They “ will 
receive commandments,” they will take it as a privilege, and really an ease 
to them, to be under government, which saves them the labour of debi eere 
and choosing for themselves; and they will take it as a favour to be told their 
duty, and admonished concerning it; and it is their wisdom; they are wise in 


heart that are tractable, and those who thus bend, thus stoop, they shall stand, . 


and be established, shall prosper, being well advised. 

Secondly. The shame and ruin of the disobedient, that will not be governed, 
nor endure any yoke; that will not be taught, nor take any advice. They are 
fools, for they act against themselves, and their own interest; they are com- 
monly “prating fools,” ‘fools of lips,’ full of talk, but full of nonsense; boasting 
of themselves, prating spitefully against those that admonish them, 3 Jno. 10; 
and are rarenaicg to give counsel and law to others. Of all fools, none more 
troublesome than the prating fools, nor that more expose themselves. But 
they shall fall into sin, into hell, because they received not commandments. 
They that are full of tongue seldom look well to their feet, and therefore 
stumble and fall, 


9 He that walketh uprightly walketh surely : 
But he that perverteth his ways shall be known. 


We are here told, and we may depend upon it, 

First. That men’s integrity will be their security. “He that walketh up- 
rightly” towards God and man, is faithful to both, that designs as he ought, 
and means as he saith, he “walketh surely,” that is, he is safe under a Divine 
protection, and er ina holy security. He goes on his way with an humble 
boldness, being well armed against the temptations of Satan, the troubles of the 
world, and the reproaches of men. He knows what ground he stands on, what 
guide he follows, what guard he is surrounded with, and what glory be is going 
to, and therefore proceeds with assurance and great peace, Jsa. xxxii, 17; 
xxxiii. 15, 16. Some understand it as part of the character of an UpTishs man, 
that he walks surely, in opposition to walking at all adventures; he will not 
dare to do that which he is not fully satisfied in his conscienve concerning the 
lawfulness of, but will see his way clear in every thing. 

Secondly. ‘Phat men’s dishonesty will be their shame. He that perverteth his 
way, that turns aside into crooked paths, that dissembles with God and man 
looks one way and rows another, though he may fora time disguise himself, 
and pass current, he shall be known to be what he is. It is a thousand to one 
but some time or other he betrays himself; however, God will discover him in 
the great day. He that perverteth his ways, documento erit,— shall be made an 
example of, for warning to others, so some. 


10 He that winketh with the eye causeth sorrow : 
But a prating fool shall fall. 


Mischief is here said toattend, I # r 

First. Politic, designing, self-disguising sinners. “He that winks with the 
eye,” as if he took no notice of you, when at the same time he is watching an 
opportunity to do you an ill turn; that makes signs to bis accomplices when to 
come in to assist him in executing his wicked projects, which are all carried 
on by trick and artifice, he “ causeth sorrow” both to others and to himself, 
Ingenuity will be no excuse for iniquity, but the sinner must either repent or 
do worse; either rue it, or be ruined by it. ; 

Secondly. Public, silly, self-exposing sinners, prating fools, whose sins go 
before unto judgment, they shall fall, as he had said before, ver. 8. But his 
case is less dangerous of the two; and, though he destroy himself, doth not 
create 80 much sorrow to others as he that winks with his eyes. The dog that 
bites is not always the dog that barks. 


11 The mouth of a righteous man is a well of life: 
But violence covereth the mouth of the wicked 


See here, First. How industrious a good man is, by communicating his good- 
ness, to do good with it. His mouth, the outlet of bis mind, “is a well of life;” 
it is a constant spring, from whence issues good discourse for the edification of 
others, like streams that water the ground, and make it fruitful, and for their 
copsolation, like streams that quench the thirst of the weary traveller. It is 
like a well of life, that is pure and clean, not only not poisoned, but not muddied 
with any corrupt communication. 

Renoarty; Noe industrious a bad man is, by concealing his badness, to do hurt 
with it. “The mouth of the wicked covers violence,” disguiseth the designed 
mischief with professions of friendship, that it may be carried on the more 
securely and effectually ; as Joab kissed and killed, Judas kissed and betrayed; 
this is his sin, to which the punishment answers, ver. 6, “ Violence covers the 
mouth of the wicked;” what he got by violence, shall by violence be taken 
from him, Jub v. 4, 5. 


12 Hatred stirreth up strifes: 
But love covereth all sins. 


Here is, First. The great mischief-maker, and that is malice. fren where 
there is no manifest occasion of strife, yet hatred seeks occasion ang so stirs it 


tarry not in the place, nor make known thy name to her; for so 
shalt thou pass through strange water: but abstain from strange 


water, and drink not from a strange well, that thou mayest live a 


long time, and that years of life may be added to thee.” The word 

somewhat vary in other copies. The Hexaplar Syriac begins this 

chapter with the words, “‘ The dark sayings (or enigmas) of Solomon.” 
x. 2. “Treasures of wickedness” are either abundance of wicked- 


ness, or better, treasures obtained by wickedness. 
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np, and doth the devil’s work. These are the most spiteful, ill-natured people 
that can be, who take a pleasure in setting their neighbours together ny the 
ears, by tale-bearing, evil surmises, and misrepresentations; blowing up the 
sparks of contention, which had lain buried, into a flame, at which, with an 
unaccountable pleasure, they warm their hands. 4 
Secondly. ‘The great peace-maker, and that is love, which covereth all sins 
that is, the offences. among relations which occasion discord. Love, instead of 
proclaming and aggravating the effence, conceals and extenuates it as far as it 
is capable of be*ng concealed and extenuated. Love will excuse the offence 
which we give through mistake, and unadvisedly, when we are able to say 
there was*uo iil intended, but it was an oversight, and we love our friend not- 
withstanding, this covers it. It will also overlook the offence that is given us 
and so cover it and make the best of it; by this means strife is prevented or 
if begun, peace is recovered and restored presently, The apostle quotes this 
t Pet. iv. 8,“ Love will cover a multitude of sins.” 3 


13 In the lips of him that hath understanding wisdom 1s 


found : [standing. 
But a rod zs for the back of him that is void of under- 


Observe, First. Wisdom and grace are the honour of good men. He that 
hath understanding, that good understanding which they have that do the 
commandments, ‘wisdom is found in his lips,’ that is, it is discovered to be 
there, and consequently that he hath within a good treasure of it, and it is 
derived thence for the benefit of others. And it is a man’s honour to have 
wisdom, but much more to be instrumental to make others wise, 

Secondly. Folly and sin are the shame of bad men. ‘A rod is for the back of 
him that wants a heart;” he exposeth himself to the lashes of his own con- 
science, to the scourges of the tongue, to the censures of the magistrate, and 
to the righteous judgments of God. They that foolishly and wilfully go on in 
wicked ways are preparing rods for themselves, the marks of which will be 
their perpetual disgrace, 


14 Wise men lay up knowledge : 
But the mouth of the foolish zs near destruction. 


Observe, First. It is the wisdom of the wise that they treasure up a stock 
of useful knowledge, which will be their preservation. Wisdom is therefore 
found in their lips, ver. 13, because it is laid up in their hearts, out of which 
store, like the good householder, they bring things new and old. Whatever 
knowledge may be at any time useful to us, we must lay it up, because we 
know not but some time ur other we may have occasion for it. e must con- 
tinue laying up as long as we live; and be sure lay it up safe, that it may not be 
to seek when we want it. 

Secondly. It is the folly of fools that they lay up mischief in their hearts, 
which is ready to them in all they say, and works terror and destruction both 
to others and to themselves. They love devouring words, Ps. lii. 4. And these 
come uppermost; their mouth is near destruction, having the sharp arrows of 
bitter words always at hand to throw about. 


15 The rich man’s wealth zs his strong city : 
The destruction of the poor és their poverty. 


This may be taken two ways: 

First. As a reason why we should be diligent in our business, that we may 
avoid that sinking, dispiriting uneasiness which attends poverty, and may enjo 
the benefit and comfort which they have that are beforehand in the world. 
nore pains is really the way to make ourselves and our families easy. Or 
rather 

Secondly. As a representation of the common mistakes both of rich and poor 
concerning their outward condition. 1. Rich people think themselves happy 
because they are rich; but it is their mistake, “ The rich man’s wealth is” in 
his own conceit, ‘his strong city,” whereas the worst of evils it is too weak and 
utterly insufficient to protect them from. It will prove they are not so safe 
as they imagine, nay, their wealth may perhaps expose them. 2. Poor people 
think themselves undone because they are poor, but it is their mistake. “The 
destruction of the poor is their poverty,” it sinks their spirits, and ruins all 
their comforts; whereas a man may live very comfortably, though he has but 
piles. to live on, if lhe be but content, and keep a good conscience, and live 

y taith. 


16 The labour of the righteous ¢endeth to life: 
The fruit of the wicked to sin. 
Ps, xxxvii. 16, “ That a 


Solomon here confirms what his father had said 
little that a righteous man hath is better than the riches of many wicked.” 

First. Perhaps a righteous man has no more than what he works hard for, he 
eats only the labour of his hands, but that labour tendeth to life; he aims at 
nothing but to get an honest livelihood, covets not to be rich and great, but is 
willing to live and maintain his family. Nor doth it tend only to his own life, 
but he would enable himself to do good to others; he therefore labours that he 
may have to give, ph. iv. 28. All his business turns to some good account or 
other. Or, it may be meant of his labour in religion; he takes most pains in 
that which hath a tendency to eternal life ; sows to the Spirit, that he may reap 
life everlasting. : 

Secondly. Perhaps a wicked man’s wealth is fruit which he did not labour 
for, but caine easily by; but it tends to sin, he makes it the food and fuel of his 
lusts, his pride and luxury; he doth hurt with it, and not good; he gets hurt 
by it, and is hardened by it in his wicked ways. ‘The things of this world 
are good or evil, life or death, as they are used, and as they are that have them. 


17 He is im the way of life that keepeth instruction : 
Bui he that refuseth reproof erreth. “ 


See here, First. That those are in the right that do not only receive instruc- 
tion, but retain it; that do not let it slip through carelessness, as the most 
do, nor let it go to those that would rob them of it; that keep instruction 
sufe, keep it pure and entire, keep it for their own use, that they may govern 
themselves by it, keep it for the benefit of others, that they may instruct them ; 
they that do so are in the way of life, the way that has true conifort in it, and 
eternal life at the end of it. | 

Secondly. That those are in the wrong that do not only not receive instrne- 
tion, but wilfully and obstinately refuse it when it is offered thew, They will 
not he taught their duty because it discovers their faults to them. ‘That instruc- 
tion which carries reproof in it they have a particular aversion to, and certainly 
they err (isa sign they err in judgment, and have false notions of goud and 


a 


x. 2. For “substance” our translatois have in tae margin “wicked- 
ness ;” but the word is also said to mean “eagerness,” or “ lusv,” 
and it may signify the eager desire of the wicked. (See chap. xi. 6.) 

x. 10. “He that winketh with the eye” is here a man who pre- 
tends to cherish sentiments which he does not. 

x. 11. In the second clause the sense may be, “ the mouth of 
w-cked men covereth, or hideth, violence.” ‘They disguise their real 
inventions. 
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evil; it is a cause of their erring in conversation. The traveller that has missed 
his way, and cannot bear to be told of it, and shewed the right way, must needs 
err still, err endlessly; he certainly misseth the way of life. 


18 He that hideth hatred w/¢A lying lips, 
And he that uttereth a slander, zs a fool 


Observe here, that malice is folly and wickedness. 

First. It is so when it is concealed by flattery and dissimulation, [le is a fool, 
though he may think himself a politician, that hides hatred with tying lips, lest 
if it break out he should be ashamed before men, and he should lose the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his malice. Lying lips are bad enough of themselves, but 
have a peculiar malignity in them when they are made a cloak of maliciousness, 
But he is a fool who thinks to hide any thing from God, 

Secondly. It is no better when it is vented in spiteful and mischievons lan- 
guage. He that utters slanders is a fool too, for God will sooner or later brin 
forth that righteousness as the light which he endeavours to cloud, and will 
find an expedient to roll the reproach away. 


19 In the multitude of words there wanteth not sin: 
But he that refraineth his lips 7s wise. 


We are here admonished concerning the government of the tongue, that 
pecessary duty of a Christian, 

First. It is good to say little, because “in multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin,” or, ‘sin doth not cease.’ It is seldom but they that speak much speak 
much amiss; and among many words there cannot but be many idle words, 
which they must shortly give an account of. They that love to hear them- 
selves talk, do not consider what work they are making for repentance; for 
that will be wanted, and first or last will be had, where there wanteth not sin. 

Secondly. It is therefore good to keep our mouth as with a bridle. “ He that 
refraineth his lips,” that checks himself many a time, suppresseth what he has 
thought, and holds in that which would out, he is a wise man; it is an evidence 
of his wisdom, and he therein consults his own peace. Little suid, soon amended, 
Am. v. 13; Jas. i. 19, 


20 The tongue of the just 7s as choice silver: 
The heart of the wicked ¢s little worth. 

21 The lips of the righteous feed many : 
But fools die for want of wisdom 


_ We are here tanght how to value men; not by their wealth and preferment 
in the world, but by their virtne. 

_ First. Good men are good for something. Though they may be poor and low ° 
in the world, and may not have power and riches to do good with, yet as lon 
as they have a mouth to speak, that will make them valuable and useful, ace 
upon that account we must honour them that fear the Lord, because out of the 
good treasure of their heart they bring forth good things. 1. This makes them 
valuable. “The tongue of the just is as choice silver,” that is, they are sincere, 
freed from the dross of guile and evil design. God’s words are compared to 
silver purified, Ps. xii. 7, for they may be relied on, and such are the words of 
just men. They are of weight and worth, and will enrich those that hear them 
with wisdom that is better than choice silver. 2. It makes them useful. “ The 
lips of the righteous feed many,” for they are full of the word of God, which is 
the bread of life, and that sound doctrine wherewith souls are nourished up. 
Pious discourse is spiritual food to the needy, to the hungry. 

Secondly. Bad men are good for nothing. 1. One can get no good by them, 
“The heart of the wicked is little worth,” and therefore that which comes out 
of the abundance of his heart cannot be worth much. His principles, his 
notions, his thoughts, his purposes, and all the things that fill him and affect 
him are worldly and carnal, and therefore of no value. “He that is of the 
earth speaks of the earth,” and neither understands nor relisheth the things of 
God, aa iii. 31; 1 Cor. ii, 14. The wicked man pretends that though he doth 
not talk of religion as the just do, yet he has it within him, and thanks God his 
heart is good; but he that searcheth the heart here saith the contrary, it is 
nothing worth. 2. One can do no good upon them. While many are fed by 
the lips of the righteous, “fools die for want of wisdom,” and fools indeed they 
are to die for want of that which they might so easily come by. ‘ Fools die for 
want of a heart,’ so the word is; they perish for want of consideration and 
resolution: they have no heart to do any thing for their own good; while the 
righteous feed others, fools starve themselves. 


22 The blessing of the Lorp, it maketh rich, 
And he addeth no sorrow with it. 


Worldly wealth is that which most men have their hearts very much upon, 
but they generally mistake, both in the nature of the thing they desire, and in 
the way by which they hope to compass it. We are therefore told here, 

First. What that wealth is which is indeed desirable; not having abundance 
only, but having it and no sorrow with it. No disquieting care to get and keep 
it, no vexation of spirit in the employment of it, no tormenting grief for the 
loss of it, no guilt contracted by the abuse of it. To have it, and to have a heart 
to take the comfort of it, to do good with it, and to serve God with joyfulness 
and gladness of heart in the use of it. i " 

Secondly. Whence this desirable wealth is to be expected; not by making 
ourselves drudges to the world, Ps. exxvii. 2, but by the blessing of God, that is 
it that makes rich and adds no sorrow; what comes from the love of God, the 

race of God comes along with it, to hg he: the soul from those turbulent 
usts and passions which otherwise the increase of riches is commonly the 
incentive of. He had said, ver. 4, “the hand of the diligent maketh rich,” as a 
means, but here he ascribes it to the blessing of the Lord; but that blessing is 
upon the hand of the diligent. It is thus in spiritual riches ; diligence in getting 
them is our duty, but God’s blessing and grace must have all the glory of that 
which is acquired, Deu. viii. 17, 18. 


23 It is as sport to a fool to do mischief: 
But a man of understanding hath wisdom. 


Here is, First. Sin exceeding sinful. It is as laughter to a fool to do mischief; 
it is as natural to him and as pleasant as it is to a man to laugh. Wickedness is 
his Isaac, that is the word here; it is his delight, his darling, and that, in which 
he pleaseth himself. He makes a laughing matter of sin. When he is warned 
not to sin from the consideration of the law of God, and the revelation of his 
wrath against sin, he makes a jest of the admonition, and laughs at the shaking 
of the spear; when he has sinned, instead of sorrowing for it, he boasts of it, 


x. 17. This verse is varionsly rendered, “Instruction keepeth the 
way of life,’ “The way of life keepeth instruction,” ‘The way of 
life is his that keepeth instruction.” Our version is probably correct. 
In the second clause the marginal rendering, “causeth to err,” is 
better than “ erreth”’ in the text. 

x. 26. Sour or unripe grapes are rather to be understood than 
“vinegar ” in this verse. i i? 

x. 28. “The hope of the righteous is gladness:” te., it shall be 
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ridicules reproofs, and laughs away the convictions of his own conscience, 
ch, xiv. 9. : in? ss ; 
Secondly. Wisdom exceeding wise, for it carries along with it the evidence of 
fis own excellency; it may be predicated of itself, and itis encomium enough; 
you need say no more in praise of a man of understanding, but that he is an 
understanding man, he bath wisdom; he is so wise as not to do mischief; or_if 
he has through oversight offended, he is so wise as not to make a jest of it. Or, 
to speak wisdom wise indeed, read it thus: ‘as it is a sport to a fool to do 
mischief, so it is to a man cf understanding to have wisdom and to shew it.’ 
Besides the future recompence, a good man hath as much present pleasure in 
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the restraints and exercises of religion as sinners can pretend to in the lilerties 
and enjoyments of sin, and much more and much better. 


24 The fear of the wicked, it shall come upon him: 
But the desire of the righteous shall be granted. 

25 As the whirlwind passeth, so 7s the wicked no more. 
But the righteous zs an everlasting foundation. 


WHIRLWIND IN THE DESERT—SCENE, CARNAC. 


It is here said, and said again, to the righteous, that it shall be well with them, 
and to the wicked, woe to them; and these are set the one over against the other 
for their mutual illustration. 

First. It shall be as ill with the wicked as they can fear, and as well with the 
righteous as they can desire. 1. The wicked, it is true, buoy themselves up 
sometimes in their wickedness with vain hopes which will deceive them, but at 
other times they cannot but be haunted with just fears, and those fears shall 
come upon thei; the God they provoke will be every whit as terrible as they 
when ies are under their greatest damps apprehend him to be: “as is thy fear 
so is thy wrath,” Ps. xc. 11. Wicked men fear the punishment of sin, but they 
have not wisdom to improve their fears by making their escape, and so the 
thing they feared comes upon them, and their present terrors are earnests of 
their future torments. 2. The righteous, it is true, sometimes have their fears, 
but their desire is towards the favour of God and a happiness in him, and that 
desire shall be granted. According to their faith, not according to their fear, it 
shall be unto them, Ps. xxxvii. 4. F 

Secondly. The prosperity of the wicked shall quickly end; but the happiness 
of the righteous shall never end, ver. 25. The wicked make a great noise, hurry 
themselves and others like a whirlwind which threatens to bear down all before 
it, but like a whirlwind they are presently gone, and irrecoverably they pass, 
they are no more, all about them are quiet and glad when the storm is over, 
Ps. xxxvii. 10, 36; Job xx.5. The righteous, on the contrary, make no show 
they lie hid, like a foundation which is low and out of sight, but they are fixe 
in their resolution to cleave to God, established in virtue, and they shall be an 
everlasting foundation, immovably good. He that is holy shall be holy still 
and immovably happy; his hope is built ona rock, and therefore not shocked 
by the storm, Mat. vii. 24. ‘The righteous is the pillar of the world,’ so some 
read if fe world stands for their sake. “The holy seed is the substance 
thereof. 


26 As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, 


So zs the sluggard to them that send him. 


Observe, First. Those that are of a slothful, lazy disposition, that love their 
ease, and cannot apply their mind to any business, are not fit to be employed, 
no, not so much as to be sent on an errand, for they will neither deliver a 
message with any care, nor make any haste back. Such therefore are very 
aumeet to be ministers, Christ’s messengers. He will not own the sending 
forth of sluggards into his harvest. 

Secondly. They that are guilty of so great an oversight as to intrust such 
with any affair, and put a confidence in them, will certainly have vexation with 
them. A slothful servant is to his master as uneasy and troublesome as vinegar 
to the teeth, and smoke to the eyes; he provokes his passion, as vinegar sets the 
teeth an edge, and occasions him grief to see his business neglected and undone, 
as smoke sets the eyes a weeping. 


27 The fear of the Lorp prolongeth days: 
But the years of the wicked shall be shortened. 
28 The hope of the righteous shad/ be gladness: 
But the expectation of the wicked shall perish. 


Observe, First. Religion lengthens men’s lives and crowns their hopes. 
“What man is he that loves life?” let him fear God, and that will secure him 
from many things that would prejudice his life, and secure to him life enough 
in this world, and eternal life in the other. “The fear of the Lord will add 
days” more than was expected; will add them endlessly; will prolong them to 
the days of eternity. ‘“ What man is he that would see good days?” Let him 
be religious, and then his days shall not only be many But happy, very happy 
as well as very many, for “the hope of the righteous shall be gladness;” they 
shall have what they hope for to their unspeakable satisfaction. It is some- 
thing future and unseen that they place their happiness in, Rom. viii. 24, 25, not 
what they have in hand, but what they have in hope, and their hope will shortly 
be swallowed up in fruition, and it will be their everlasting gladness. “ Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Secondly. Wickedness shortens men’s lives and frustrates their hopes. “The 
years of the. wicked” that are spent in the pleasures of sin, and the drudgery of 
the world, “shall be shortened 3” cut down the trees that cumber the ground. 
And whatever comfort or happiness a wicked man promiseth himself in this 
world or the other, he will be frustrated; for “the expectation of the wicked 
shall perish.” His hope shall be turned into endless despair. 


29 The way of the Lorp és strength to the upright: 
But destruction shad/ be to the workers of iniquity. 
80 The righteous shall never be removed: 
But the wicked shall not inhabit the earth. 


These two verses are to the same purpose with those next before, speakin 
the happiness of the godly, and the misery of the wicked. It,is necessary tha 
this be inculeated upon us, so loath are we to believe and consider it. 

First. Strength and stability are entailed upon integrity. “The way of the 
Lord,” that is, the providence of God, the way in which he walks towards us 
“is strength to the upright,” that is, comfirms him in his uprightness. All 
God’s dealings with him, merciful and affictive, serve to quicken him to his 
duty, and animate him against his discouragements. Or, “the way of the 
Lord;” that is, the way of godliness in which he appoints us tu walk “is 
strength to the upright;” that is, the closer we keep to that way, and the 
more our hearts are enlarged to proceed in it, the better fitted we are both 
for services and sufferings. A good conscience kept pure from sin gives a 
man boldness in a dangerous time; and constant diligence in duty makes a 
man’s work easy in a busy time; the more we do for God the more we ma 
do, Job xvii. 9. The joy of the Lord, which is to be found only in the way o 
the Lord, will be our strength, Neh. viii. 10; and therefore “the righteous 
shall never be removed.” They that have an established virtue have an estab- 
lished peace and happiness which nothing can rob them of; they have an ever- 
lasting foundation, ver. 25. : 

Secondly. Ruin and destruction are the certain consequence of wickedness. 
The wicked shall not only not inherit the earth, though they lex up their 
treasure in it, but they shall not so much as inhabit the earth; God’s jude. 
ments will root them out. “ Destruction,” swift and sure destruction, “shall 
be to the workers of iniquity ;” destruction from the presence of the Lord and 
the glory of his power. Nay, that way of the Lord which is strength to the 
upright, is confusion, consumption, and terror to the workers of iniquity. The 
same Gospel which to the one is a savour of life unto life, to the other is a 
savour of death unto death; the same providence, like the same sun, softens 
the one and hardens the other, Hos. xiv. 9. 


31 The mouth of the just bringeth forth wisdom : 
But the froward tongue shall be cut out. 

32 The lips of the righteous know what is acceptable ; 
But the mouth of the wicked speaketh frowardness. 


Here, as before, men are judged of, and accordingly are justified or con- 
demned, by their words, Mat. xii. 37. 

First. It is both the proof and the praise of a man’s wisdom and goodness that 
he speaks wisely and well. ood man in his discourse brings forth wisdom 
for the benefit of others; God gives him wisdom as a reward of his righteous- 
ness, cel. ii. 26; and he in gratitude for that gift, and justice to the giver, 
doth good with it, and with his wise and pious discourses edifies many. He 
knows what is acceptable, what discourse will be pleasing to God, (for that is 
it that he studies more than to oblige the company,) and what will be agreeable 
both to the speaker and to the hearers, what will become him and benefit them, 
and that he will speak. 

Secondly. It is the sin, and will be the ruin of a wicked man, that he speaks 
wickedly like himself. ‘The mouth of the wicked speaketh frowardness,’ that, 
which is displeasing to God and provoking to those he converseth with. And 
what comes of it? why, “the froward tongue shall be cut out,” as sure as the 
flattering one, Ps. xii. 3. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FALSE balance zs abomination to the Lorp: 
But a just weight zs his delight. 


As religion towards God is a branch of universal righteousness, he is not an 
honest man that is not devout; so righteousness towards men is a branch of 
true religion. He is not a godly man that is not honest, nor can he expect that 
his devations shall be accepted ; for, mit! 

First. Nothing is more offensive to God than deceit in commerce. “A false 
balance” is here put for all manner of unjust and fraudulent practices in deal- 
ing with any person, which are all an “ abomination to the Lord,” and render 
those abominable to him that allow themselves in the use of such cursed arts of 
thriving. It is an affront to justice which God is the patron of, as well as a 
wrong to our neighbour whom God is the protector of. Men make light of 
such frauds, and think there is no sin in that which there is money to be got by; 
and while it passeth undiscovered they cannot blame themselves for it; a blo% 
is no blot till it is hit, Hos. xii. 7,8; but they are not the less an abominatiey 
to God who will be the avenger of those that defraud their brethren, 

Secondly. Nothing more pleasing to God than fair and honest, datees hus 
more necessary to make us and our devotions acceptable to him. “A just 
| weight is his delight.” He himself ene by a just weight, and holds the scale 
of judgment with an even hand, an ed 


therefore is pleased with those that ara 


et fax 
realised to their joy and satisfaction, whereas disappontment shall || off”) we need not understand it literally—it shall be put a stop to. cae 
be the portion of the wicked. There are a great many cases in which the verb “to cut off’ hasa  —S 
x. 29. The sincere and faithful servant of the Lord, who walks in || similar or a oe ehtion signification, and we must endeavour to Se an 


his ways, shall find in them strength; for “they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.” 

x 31. “‘lhe froward tongue” is in the Hebrow called a “ tongue 
of perverse things;” te, a tongue which utters perverse things. 
When it is said such a tongue shall be “cut out” (Hebrew, “ cut 
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tain the precise idea conveyed in any individual case. Thus, 
a man is told that he shall be cut off if he fails to pursve a 
course, it may be that he is to be cut off or excommunicated 
society to which he belongs. In this case the word “ t« 
manifestly what is called a synecdoche for a man, j 
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herein followers of him. A balance cheats under pretence of doing right 
most exactly, and therefore is the greater abomination to God. 


2 When pride cometh, then cometh shame: 
But with the lowly ¢s wisdom. 


Observe, First. How he that exalteth himself is here abased, and contempt 
put upon him. “ When pride cometh, then cometh shame; ” that is, pride is a 
sin which men have reason to be themselves ashamed of; it is a shame to a man 
who springs out of the earth, who lives upon alms, depends upon God, and has 
forfeited all he has, to be proud; it is a sin which others cry out shame on, 
and look upon with disdain; he that is haughty makes himself contemptible ; 
it is a sin for which God often brings men down, as he did Nebuchadnezzar 
and Herod, whose ignominy immediately attended their vain-glory; for God 
resists the proud, contradicts them and counterworks them in that thing they 
are proud of, Zsa. ii. 11, &e. 

Secondly. How he that humbleth himself is here exalted, and a high character 

iven him. As with the proud there is folly and will be shame, so “ with the 
owly there is wisdom” and will be honour, for a man’s wisdom gains him 
respect, and makes his face to shine before men; or if any be so base as to 
trample upon the humble, Ged will give them grace which will be their glory. 
Considering how safe and quiet and easy they are that are of an humble spirit, 
what communion they have with God and comfort in themselves, we wili say 
that “ with the lowly is wisdom.” 


3 The integrity of the upright shall guide them: 
But the perverseness of transgressors shall destroy them. 


It is not only promised that God will guide the upright, and threatened that 
he will destroy the transgressors, but that we may be the more fully assured of 
both, it is here represented as if the nature of the thing were such on both sides 
that it would do itself. os) \ hy 

First. The integrity of an honest man will itself be his guide in the way of 
duty, and the way of safety. His principles are fixed, his rule is certain, and 
therefore his way is plain, his sincerity keeps him steady, and he needs not tack 
about every time the wind turns, haying no other end to drive at but to keep a 
good conscience. Integrity and uprightness will plenerse men, Ps. xxv. 21. 

Secondly, The iniquity of an ill man will itself be his ruin. As the plainness 
of a good man will be his protection though he is never so much exposed, so the 
perverseness of sinners will be their destruction though they think themselves 
never so well fortified. They shall fall into pits of their own digging, ch. v. 22. 


4 Riches profit not in the day of wrath: 
But righteousness delivereth from death. 


Note, First. The day of death will be a day of wrath. It is a messenger of 
God’s wrath, therefore, when Moses had meditated on man’s mortality, he takes 
occasion from thence to admire the ap yer of God’s anger, Ps. xe. 11. It is not 
a debt owing to nature, but to God’s justice. After death the judgment, and 
that is a day of wrath, Rev. vi. 17. | 4 ' 4 

Secondly. Riches will stand men in no stead in that day. They will neither 
put by the stroke, nor ease the pain, much less take out the sting; what profit 
will this world’s birthrights be of then? In the day of public judgments, 
riches expose men many times rather than protect them, £ze. vii. 19. 

Thirdly. It is righteousness only that will deliver from the evil of death. 
A good conscience will make death easy, and take off the terror of it. It is the 
privilege of the righteous only not to be hurt of the second death, and so not 
much hurt by the first. 


5 The righteousness of the perfect shall direct his way : 
But the wicked shall fall by his own wickedness. ~ 

6 The righteousness of the upright shall deliver them : 
But transgressors shall be taken in ¢heir own naughti- 


ness, 


These two verses are in effect the same, and both to the same purpose with 
ver. 3; for the truths are here of such certainty and weight that they cannot 
be too often inculeated. Let us govern ourselves by these principles. 

First. That the ways of religion are plain and safe, and in them we may 
enjoy a holy security. A living principle of honesty and grace will be, 1. Our 
best direction in the right way, in every doubtful case, to say to us, “ This is 
the way, walk init.” He that acts without guile looks right on, and sees his 
way before him. 2. Our best deliverance from every false way. The right- 
eousness of the upright shall be armour of proof to them to deliver them from 
the allurements of the devil and the world, and from their menaces. 

Secondly. The ways of wickedness are geneeccns and destructive. “ The 
wicked shall fall” into misery and ruin “by their own wickedness,” and “be 
taken in their own naughtiness” as ina snare. “ O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself!” Their sin will be their punishment, that very thing by which they 
contrived to shelter themselves will make against them. 


7 When a wicked man dieth, As expectation shall perish: 
And the hope of unjust mez perisheth. 


Note, First. Even wicked men, while they live, may keep up a confident 
expectation of a happiness when they die, or at least a happiness in this world. 
The hypocrite has his hope in which he wraps himself as the spider in her web ; 
the worldling expects great matter from his wealth ; he calls it goods laid u 
for many years, and hopes to take his ease in it, and to be merry; but in deat 
their expectation will be frustrated; the worldling must leave this world which 
he expected to continue in, and the hypocrite will come short of that world 
which he expected to remove to, Job xxvii. 8. F } 

Secondly. It will be the great aggravation of the misery of wicked people, 
that their hopes will sink into despair then when they expected them to be 
crowned with fruition. When a godly man dies, his expectations are outdone, 
and all his fears vanish; but when a wicked man dies, his expectations are 
dashed, dashed to pieces; “in that very day his thoughts perish with which 
he had pleased himself, his hopes vanish. 


8 The righteous is delivered out of trouble, 
And the wicked cometh in his stead. 


At always in death, so sometimes in life, the righteous are remarkably 
and-the wicked crossed. 
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First. Good people are helped out of the distresses which they thought them- 
selves lost in, and their feet are set in a large room, Ps. Ixv1. 12; xxxiv. 19, 
God has found out a way to deliver his people then when they have despaired, 
and their enemies have triumphed as if the wilderness had shut them in. 

Secondly. The wicked have fallen into the same distresses which they thought 
themselves far from, nay, which they had been instrumental to bring the right- 
eous into, so that they seem to come in their stead as a ransom for the just. 
Mordecai is saved from the gallows, Daniel from the lion’s den, and Peter 
from the prison, and their perecutars come in their stead; Israel is delivered 
out of the Red sea, and the Egyptians drowned in it. So nrecious are the 
saints in God’s eyes, that he gives men for them, Jsa. xliii. 3, 4. 

9 An hypocrite with 4s mouth destroyeth his neighbour: 

But through knowledge shall the just be delivered. 

Here is, First. H pocrisy designing ill. It is not only the murderer with 
his sword. but “the hypocrite with his mouth” that “destroys his neighbour,” 
decoying him into sin, or into mischief, by the specious pretences of kindness 
and goodwill. “ Death and life are in the power of the tongue,” but no tongue 
more fatal than the flattering tongue. 

Secondly, Honesty defeating the design, and escaping the snare. “ Through 
knowledge” of the devices of Satan “shall the just be delivered” from the 
snares which the hypocrite hath laid for him. Seducers shall not deceive the 
elect. By the knowledge of God, and the Scriptures, and their own hearts, 
shall the just be delivered from those that lie in wait to deceive, and so to 
destroy, Ztom. xvi. 18, 19. 


10 When it goeth well with the righteous, the city rejoiceth: 
And when the wicked perish, there is shouting. 

11 By the blessing of the upright the city is exalted: 
But it is overthrown by the mouth of the wicked. 


It is here observed, 

First. That good men are generally well beloved by their neighbours, but no- 
body cares for wicked people. 1. It is true there are some few that are enemies 
to the righteous, that are prejudiced against God and godliness, and are there- 
fore vexed to see good men in power and prosperity ; but all indifferent persons 
even those that have no great stock of religion themselves, have a good word 
fora good man. And therefore “ when it goes well with the righteous,” when 
they are advanced, and put into a capacity of doing good according to their 
desire, it is so much the better for all about them, and “the city rejoiceth.” 
For the honour and encouragement of virtue, and as it is the accomplishment of 
the promise of God, we should be glad to see virtuous men prosper in the world 
and brought into reputation, 2. Wicked people may perhaps have here an 
there a well-wisher among those who are altogether such as themselves, but 
among the generality of their neighbours they get ill-will; they may be feared 
but they are not loved, and therefore “when they perish there is shouting ;° 
every body takes a pleasure in seeing them disgraced and disarmed, removed 
out of places of trust and power, chased out of the world, and wisheth never 
greater loss come to the town; the rather, because they hope the righteous may 
come in their stead, as they into trouble instead of the righteous, ver. 8. Let 
a sense of honour therefore keep us in the paths of virtue, that we may live 
Seatow and die lamented, and not be hissed off the stage, Job xxvii. 23; 

's. lil. 6. 

Secondly. That there is good reason for this, because those that are good do 
good, but, “as saith the proverb of the ancients, Wickedness proceedeth from 
the wicked.” ‘Good men are public blessings, —vir bonus est commune bonum. 
“ By the blessing of the upright,” the blessings with which they are blessed, 
which enlarge their sphere of usefulness, by the blessings with which they 
bless their neighbours,—their advice, their example, their prayers, and all the 
instances of their serviceableness to the public interests, —by the blessings 
with which God blesseth others for their sake, by these “tne city is exalted,” 
and made more comfortable to the inhabitants, and more considerable among 
{its neighbours. 2. Wicked men are public nuisances; not only the burthens 
but plagues of their generation. The city is “overthrown by the mouth of 
the wicked,” whose evil communications corrupt good manners, are enough to 
ae hes a town, to ruin virtue in it, and bring down the judgments of God 
upon it. 


12 He that is void of wisdom despiseth his neighbour : 
But a man of understanding holdeth his peace. 

13 A talebearer revealeth secrets : 
But he that is of a faithful spirit concealeth the matter. 


Silence is here recommended as an instance of true friendship, and a pre- 
servative of it, and therefore an evidence, 1. Of wisdom. “A man of under- 
standing” that has rule over his own spirit, if he be provoked, “holdeth his 
peace,” that he neither give vent to his own passion nor kindle the passion 
of others, by any opprobrious language, or peevish reflections. 2. Of sincerity. 
“He that is of a faithful spirit,” that is true, not only to his own promise, but 
to the interest of his friend, he “ concealeth every matter,” which, if divulged, 
may turn to the prejudice of his neighbour. 

This prudent, friendly concealment is here opposed to two very ill vices of 
the tongue: 1. Speaking scornfully of a man to his face. “He that is void 
of wisdom,” discovers his folly a this, he “‘ despiseth his neighbour,” calls him 
“ Raca,” and “ thou fool,” upon the least provocation, and tramples upon him as 
not worthy to be set with the dogs of his flock. He undervalues himself who 
thus undervalues one that is made of the same mould. 2. Speaking spitefully 
of a man behind his back. “A talebearer” that carries all the stories he can 
pick, true or false, from house to house to make mischief, and sow discord; he 

revealeth secrets” which he has been intrusted with, and so breaks the laws, 
and forfeits all the privileges of friendship and conversation, 


14 Where no counsel zs, the people fall : 
But in the multitude of counsellors there ts safety. 


Here is, First. The bad omen of a kingdom’s ruin. “ Where no counsel is,” 
no consultation at all, but every thing done rashly, or no prudent consultatiou 
for the common good, but only caballing for parties and divided interests, ‘* th 

eople fall,” crumble into factions, fall to pieces, fall together by the ears, an 
a an easy prey to their common enemies. Councils of war are necessary to 
the operations of war, two eyes see more than one, and mutual advice is in order 
to mutual assistance. 

Secondly. The good presage of a kingdom’s prosperity. “In multitude of 
counsellors,” that see their need one of another, and act in concert, and w 


following verse the words, “the lips of the righteous,” must mean 
men who are righteous, because they are said to “ know. A very 
large number of these proverbs must be and are understood in a| 
tive sense ; but this scarcely ever interferes with the intelligi- 
tty of the moral sentiment. . F 
xi. 1. The Hebrew word for “balance,” or a pair of scales, is from 
ozen (“an ear”’), because of a supposed resemblance. The word for | 
“weigut” literally means “a stone,” because in all probability 


stones were originally employed for weights. A trace of like usage 
exists among us in the word “stone,” which is put for so many 
pounds, as eight or fourteen. 

xi. 2. The sense of the first clause seems to be that the proud are 
sure to be despised. Bh ont \ 

xi. 4, “'The day of wrath” is the day on which justice declares its 
claims, either by the sentence or by the punishment of the trans- 
gressor, Tsuen @ man’s wealth will avail him nothing. 
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eoncern for the public welfare, “there is safety ;” for what prudent methods 
one discerns not another may. In our private affairs we shall often find it to 
our advantage to advise with many. f they agree in their advice, our way 
will be the more clear; if they differ, we shall hear what is to be said on all 
sides, and be the better able to determine. : 


i5 He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for zt: 
And he that hateth suretiship is sure. 


Tere we are taught. . 
aed In general, that we may not use our estates as we will. He that gave 
them to us has reserved himself a power to direct us how we shall use them, 
for they are not our own, we are but stewards, And farther, that God in his 
law consu!ts our interest, and teaches us that charity which begins at home, 
as well as that which must not end there. There is a Apis ak entrar 8 that is 
«ood divinity, and a discretion in ordering our affairs which is part of the cha- 
racter of a good man, Ps. exii. 5. Every man must be just to his family, else 
he is not true to his stewardship. : et 
Secondly. In particular, that we must not enter rashly into suretiship ; 
1. Because there is danger of bringing ourselves into trouble by it, and our 
families too when we are gone. “He that is surety for a stranger,” for any 
one that asks him, and promiseth him to be bound for him another time, for 
one whose person perhaps he knows, and thinks he knows his circumstances, 
but is mistaken, he “shall smart for it;” contritione conteretur, he shall be cer- 
tainly and sadly ‘crushed and broken’ by it, and perhaps become a bankrupt. 
Our Lord Jesus was surety for us when we were strangers, nay, enemies, and 
he smarted for it ; it pleased the Lord to bruise him. 2. Because he that resolves 
against all such suretiship keeps upon sure grounds, which a man may do, if he 
take care not to launch out any farther into business than his own credit will 
carry him, so that he needs not ask others to be bound for him. 


16 A gracious woman retaineth honour: 
And strong men retain riches. 


Here, First. It is allowed that “strong men retain riches,” that those who 
bustle in the world, that are men of spirit and interest, and are able to make 
their part good against all that stand in their way, are likely to keep what 
they have, and to get more, whilst those that are weak are preyed upon by all 
about them. A i Sy: 

Secondly. It is taken for granted, that a gracious woman is as solicitous to 
preserve Pee reputation for wisdom and modesty, humility and courtesy, and 
all those other graces that are the true ornaments of her sex, as strong men 
are to secure their estates; and those women that are truly gracious will in 
like manner effectually secure their honour by their prudence and good con- 
duct. A gracious woman is as honourable as a valiant man, and her honour 
is as sure. 


17 The merciful man doeth good to his own soul: 
But he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh. 


Tt is a common principle, every one for himself; proximus egomet mithi,— 
‘none so near to me as myself.’ ow if this be rightly understood, it will be 
a reason for the cherishing of gracious dispositions in ourselves, and the cruci- 
fying of corrupt ones. We are friends or enemies to ourselves, even in respect 
of present comfort, according as we are or are not governed by religious 
principles. 

First. “ A merciful,” tender, good-humoured “man doeth good to his own 
soul,” makes and keeps himself easy; he hath the pleasure of doing his duty, 
and contributing to the comtort of those that are to him as his own soul, for 
we are members one of another. He that waters others with his temporal good 
things, God will water him with his spiritual blessings, which he will find to 
do the best good to his own soul: see /sa. lviii. 7, &e., “If thou hide not thine 
eyes from thine own flesh,” but doest good to others, as to thyself, if thou 
doest good with thy own soul, and draw that out to the hungry, thou doest 
aie to thy own soul, for the Lord shall satisfy thy soul, and make fat th 

ones. Some make it part of the character of a merciful man that he wi 
make mueh of himself; that disposition which inclines him to be charitable 
to others will oblige him to allow himself also that which is convenient, and 
to enjoy the good of ali his labour. We may by the soul understand the inward 
man, as the apostle calls it; and then it teaches us, that the first and great 
act of sai is to provide well for our own souls the necessary supports of the 
spiritual life. 

Secondly. “A cruel,” froward, ill-natured “man troubleth his own flesh,” 
and so his sin becomes his punishment. He starves and dies for want of what 
he hath, because he has not a heart to use it, either for others’ good or for his 
own. He is vexatious to his nearest relations, that are and should be to him 
as his own flesh, #ph. v. 29. Envy, and malice, and greediness of the world, 
are the rottenness of the bones, and the consumption of the flesh. 


18 The wicked worketh a deceitful work : [reward. 
But to him that soweth righteousness shall be a sure 


Note, First. Sinners put a most fatal cheat upon themselves. ‘The wicked 
worketh a deceitful work,” builds himself a house upon the sand, which will 
deceive him when the storm comes; promiseth himself that by his sin which 
he will never gain; nay, it is cutting his throat when it smiles upon him. “Sin 
deceived me, and by it slew me.” 

_Secondly. Saints lay up the best securities for themselves. 
righteousness,” that is good, and makes it his business to do good, with an eye 
to a future recompence, “ he shall have a sure reward;” it is made as sure 


to him as eternal truth can make it. If the seedness fail not, the harvest shall 
not, Gal. vi. 8. 


“He that sows 


19 As righteousness tendcth to life: 
So he that pursueth evil persueth it to his own death. 


It is here shewn, that righteousness, not only by the Divine judgment, will 
end in life, and wickedness in death, but that righteousness in its own nature 
has a direct tendency to life, and wickedness to death 

First. True holiness is true happiness; it is a preparative for it, a pledge 
and earnest of it. Righteousness inclines, Bspanetht and leads the soul to life. 

Secondly. In like manner, they that indulge themselves in sin, are fitting 
themselves for destruction. The more violent a man is in sinful pursuits, the 
nore eagerly bent he is upon his own destruction; he awakens it when it 
seemed to slumber, and hastens it when it seemed to linger. 


xi. 6. The word for “naughtiness” here is the one rendered 
“substance” in chap. x. 3, but which we may explain of eager or 
irregular desire, or lust in the general sense. It is here manifestly 
opposed to that disposition which is known as justice; the spirit of 
wrong, as contrary to the spirit of right. Hence some explain the 
word as “depravity,” and others as “improbity,” &c. 

xi. 7. Sundry interpretations of the second part of the verse have 


been proposed, so far as the word rendered “unjust men” is con- 
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20 They that are of a froward heart are abomination to the 
Lorp: 
But such as are upright in their way are his delight. 


It concerns us to know what God hates, and what he loves, that we may 
govern ourselves accordingly, may avoid his displeasure, and recommend our- 
selves to his favour. Now here we are told, 

First. That nothing is more offensive to God than hypocrisy and double- 
dealing, for that is signified by the word which we translate ‘frowardness;” 

retending Justice, but intending wrong; walking in crooked ways to avoid 

iscovery. These “‘are of a froward heart,” who act in contradiction to that 
which is good, under a profession of that which is good, and such are, more than 
any sinners, “an abomination to the Lord,” Jsa. Ixv. 5. 

Secondly. That nothing is more pleasing to God than sincerity and plain 
dealing ; “Such as are upright in their way,” that aim and act with integrity, 
that have their conversation in the world “in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fleshly wisdom ;” these God delights in, these he even boasts of, “ H&st 
thou considered my servant Job?” and will have us to admire, “ Behold an 
Israelite indeed.” 


21 Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be un- 
punished : 
But the seed of the righteous shali be delivered. 


First. That confederacies in sin shall certainly be broken, and shall not avail 
to protect the sinners. ‘ Though hand join in hand,” though they be many 
that coneur by their practice to keep wickedness in countenance, and engage 
to stand by one another in defending it against all the attacks of virtue and 
justice, though they are in league for the support and propagation of it, though 
wicked children tread in the steps of their wicked parents, and resolve to keep 


up the trade in defiance of religion, yet all this will not protect them from the ~ 


justice of God, they shall not be held guiltless, it will not excuse them to say,— 
they did as the most did, and as their company did; “they shall not be unpun- 
ished ;” witness the flood that was brought upon a whole world of ungodly men, 
Their number, and strength, and unanimity in sin will stand them in no stead 
when the day of vengeance comes. 

Secondly. That entails of religion shall certainly be blessed; “the seed of 
the righteous” that follow the steps of their righteousness, though they may 
fall into trouble, yet in due time “shall be delivered.” Though justice may 
come slowly to punish the wicked, and mercy may come slowly to save the 
righteous, yet both will come surely. Sometimes the seed of the righteous, 
though they are not themselves righteous, are delivered for the sake of their 
godly ancestors, as Israel often, and the seed of David. 


22 As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 
So is a fair woman which is without discretion. 


By discretion here we must understand religion and grace, a true taste and 
relish (so the word signifies) of the honours and pleasures that attend an 
unspotted virtue; so that a woman without discretion is a woman of a louse 
and dissolute conversation; and then observe, Hl 

First. It is taken for granted here, that beauty and comeliness of body is as 
a jewel of gold, a thing very valuable; and when there is wisdom and grace to 
guard against the temptations of it itis a great ornament. Grutior est pulchro 
veniens de corpore virtus,— Virtue appears peculiarly graceful when associated 
with beauty.’ But that a foolish, wanton woman of a light carriage is fitly 
compared to a swine, though she be never so handsome, wallowing in the mire 
of filthy lusts, with which the mind and conscience is defiled, and, though 
washed, returning to them. te 

Secondly. It is lamented that beauty should be so abused as it is by those tha, 
have not modesty with it, and ill-bestowed upon them. It is quite misplaced, 
“as ajewel in a swine’s snout,” with which he roots in the dunghill. If beauty 
be not guarded by virtue, the virtue is exposed by the beauty. It wg be nie 
to all other bodily endowments and accomplishments. It is pity those should 
have them that have not discretion to use them well. 


23 The desire of the righteous zs only good : 
But the expectation of the wicked zs wrath. 


This tells us what the desire and expectation of the righteous, and of the 
wicked is, and how it will prove what they would have, and what they shall 


ave. 

First. The righteous would have good, “only good;” all they desire is, that 
it may go well with all about them; they wish no hurt to any, but happiness 
to all; as to themselves, their desire is not to gratify any evil lust, but to obtain 
the favour of a good God, and to pee the peace of a good conscience; and 
good they shall have, that good which they desire, Ps. xxxvii. 4. 

Secondly. The wicked would have wrath, they desire the woful day, that 
God’s judgments may gratify their passion and revenge, may remove those that 
stand in their way, and that they may make an advantage to themselves by 
fishing in troubled waters; and wrath they shall have, so shall their doom be; 
they expect and desire mischief to others, but it shall return upon themselves. 
As they loved cursing, they shall have enough of it. 


24 There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; 
And there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 7¢ 
tendeth to poverty. 


Note, First. It is possible a man may grow rich by a prudent spending of 
what he has; may scatter in works of piety, charity, and generosity, and yet may 
increase, nay, by that means may increase, as the corn is increased by being 
sown. By cheerful using what we have, our spirits are exhilarated, and so 
fitted for the business we have to do, by cP saapes ben closely, what we have 
is increased; it gains a reputation which contributes to the increase. But it 
is especially to be ascribed to God; he blesseth the giving hand, and so makes 
it a getting hand; 2 Cor. ix. 10, “ Give, and it shall be given yeu.” 

Secondly. It is possible a man may grow poor by a paltry sparing of what he 
has, “ withholding more than is meet,” not paying just debts, not relieving the 
poor, not providing what is convenient for the family, not allowing necessary 
expences for the preservation of the goods; this “tends to poverty,” it cramps 
men’s ingenuity and industry, weakens their interest, loses their credit, and 
forfeits the blessing of God; and Jet men be never so saving of what they hay 
if God blast it, and blow upon it, it comes to nothing; a fire not blown shalt 
consume it, Hag. i. 6, 9. - 


cerned; ¢.g., false, rich, strong, and sorrowful, or afflicted. It is 


difficult to decide, but if our version is not to be retained, the Vulgate 
rendering may be adopted, “careful,” or full of care, dis in 
mind—“ solicitous,” as some have it, Hitman ge 

xi. 9. The hypocrite here may be a flatterer, in the usual sense 


of the word. Such a man corrupts those ae give eartohim. 
xi. 10. Popular rejoicing may arise from opposite causes—t 
prosperity of the just and the ruin of the wicked. ab aig 
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25 The liberal soul shall be made fat: 
And he that watereth shall be watered also himself. 


So backward we are to works of charity, and so ready to think that giving 
undoes us, that we need to have it very much pressed upon us how much it is 
for our own advantage to do good to others, as before, ver. 17. 

First. We shall have the comfort of it in our own bosoms. The liberal soul, 
the soul of blessing, that prays for the afflicted, and provides for them, that 
scatters blessings with gracious lips and generous hands, that soul shall be 
made fat with true pleasure, and enriched with more grace. 

Secondly. We shall have the recompence of it both from God and man. “He 
that watereth” others with the streams of his bounty, “shall be watered also 
himself;” God will percents return it in the dews, in the plentiful showers 
of his blessing, which he will pour out till there be not room enough to receive 
it, Mal. iii. 10. Men that have any sense of gratitude will return it if there be 
occasion. The merciful shall find ered, and the kind be kindly dealt with. 

Thirdly. We shall be enabled still to do yet more good. ‘He that watereth, 
even he shall be as rain,’ so some read it; he shall be recruited as the clouds 
are which return after the rain, and shall be farther useful and acceptable 
as the rain to the new-mown eye ‘He that teacheth shall learn,’ so the 
Chaldee reads it; he that uses his knowledge in teaching others shall himself 
be taught of God. To him that hath, and useth what he hath, more shall be 
given. 


26 He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him : 
But blessing skal/ be upon the head of him that sell- 
eth 7. 

See here, First. What use we are to make of the gifts of God’s bounty; we 
must not hoard them up merely for our own orivputags that we may be enriched 
by them, but we must bring them forth for the benefit of others, that they may 
be pappertae and maintained by them. It is asin when corn is dear and scarce 
to withhold it, in hopes it will grow dearer, so to keep up and advance the 
market, when it is already so high that the poor suffer by it; and at such a 
time it is the_duty of those that have stocks of corn by them to consider the 
poor, and to be willing to sell at the market-price, and content with moderate 
profit, and not aim to make a gain of God’s judgments. It is a noble and 
extensive piece of charity, for those that have stores wherewithal to do it, 
to help to keep the markets low then when the price of our commodities grows 
excessive. 

Secondly. What regard we are to have to the voice of the people; we are not 
to think it an indifferent thing, and not worth heeding, whether we have the 
ill-will and word, or the good-will and word of our neighbours, their prayers 
or their curses; for here we are taught to dread their curses, and forego our 
own profit rather than incur them, and to court their blessings, and be at some 
expense to purchase them. Sometimes, voz populi est vor Dei,—‘ the voice of 
the people is the voice of God.’ 


27 He that diligently seeketh good procureth favour : 
But he that seeketh mischief, it shall come unto him. 


Observe, First. Those that are industrious to do good in the world get 
themselves beloved, both with God and man. ‘He that riseth early to that 
which is good,’ (so the word is,) that seeks Spporqanities of serving his friends 
and relieving the poor, and lays out himself therein, he “ procureth favour,” al 
about him love him, and speak well of him, and will 


kindness. 


Secondly. Those that are industrious to do mischief are preparing-ruin for 


themselves; “it shall come unto them,” some time or other they will be paid 
in their own coin. And observe, seeking mischief is here set in opposition to 
seeking good; for those that are not doing good are doing hurt. 


28 He that trusteth in his riches shall fall : 
But the righteous shall flourish as a branch. 


Observe, First. Our riches will fail us when we are in the greatest need; he 
that trusteth in them, as if they would secure him the favour of God, and be 
his protection and portion, he shall fall, as a man that lays his weight on a 
broken reed, which will not only disappoint him, but run into his hand and 
pierce him. 

Secondly. Our rizhteousness will stand us in stead when our riches fail us; 


“the righteous shall” then “ flourish as a branch,” the branch of righteousness; | 
Even in death, when riches 


like a tree, whose leaf shall not wither, Ps. i. 3. 
fail men, the bones of the righteous shall flourish as an herb, Jsa. Ixvi. 14. 
When those that take root in the world wither, those that are grafted into 
Christ, and partake of his root and fatness, shall be fruitful and flourishing. 


29 He that troubleth his own house shall inherit the wind : 
And the fool shall be servant to the wise of heart. 


Two extremes in the management of family affairs are here condemned, and 
the ill consequences of them foretold. 

First. Carefulness and carnal policy on the one hand, ‘There are those that by 
their extreme earnestness in parent of the world, their carking about their 
business, and fretting about their losses, their strictness with their servants 
and their niggardliness towards their families, trouble their own houses, and 
give continual vexation to all about them; while others think by supporting 
factions and feuds in their families, which are really a trouble to their houses 
to serye some turn for themselves, and either get, or save by it. But they will 
both be disappointed, they will “inherit the wind.” All they will get by these 
arts will not only be empty and worthless as the wind, but noisy and trouble- 
some, vanity and vexation. 

Secondly. Carelessness and want of common prudence on the other hand. He 
that is a fool in his business, that either minds it not, or goes awkwardly about 
it, that has no contrivance and consideration, he not only loseth his reputation 
and interest, but becomes “a servant to the wise in heart,” he is impoverished, 
and forced to work for his living, while those that manage wisely raise them- 
selves, and come to have dominion over him and others like him, It is rational 
and very fit that the fool should be servant to the wise in heart, and upon that 
gecount, among others, we are bound to submit our wills to the will of God, 
tnd to be subject to him, because we are fools, and he is infinitely wise. 


The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life ; 
And he that winneth souls ¢s wise. 


ill be ready to do him a | 
kindness, and, which is better than that, better than life, he hath God’s loving- | 
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This shews what great blessings good men are, especially those that are 
eminartty wise, to the places where they live, and therefore how much to be 
valucd, 

First. The righteous are as trees of life. The fruits of their piety and charity 
their instructions, reproofs, examples, and prayers, their interest in heaven, anc 
their influence upon earth, are ike the fruits of that tree, precious and useful, 
contributing to the support and nourishment of the spinal life in many; they 
are the ornaments of paradise, God’s church on earth, for whose sake it stands. 

Secondly. The wise are something more; they are as trees of knowledge, not 
forbidden, but commanded knowledge. He that is wise, by communicating his 
wisdom, wins souls, wins upon them to bring them in love with God and holiness, 
and so wins them over into the interests of God’s kingdom among men. The 
wise are said to turn many to righteousness, and that is the same with winning 
souls here, Dan. xii. 3. Abraham’s proselytes are called, the souls that he aad 
Baap, Gen. xii. 5. They that would win souls have need of wisdom to know 

ow to deal with them; and they that do win souls, shew that they are wise. 


31 Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: 
Much more the wicked and the sinner. 


This, I think, is the only one of Solomon’s proverbs that hus that note of 
attention prefixed to it, “behold,” which intimates that it contains not only 
an evident truth, which may be beheld, but an eminent truth which must be 
considered. 

First. Some understand both parts of a recompence in displeasure. The 
righteous, if they do amiss, shall be punished for their offences in this world; 
much more ahaa wicked people be punished for theirs, which are committed, 
not through infirmity, but with a high hand. If judgment begin at the house 
of God, ahae will become of the ungodly, 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18; Lu. xxiii. 31. 

Secondly. L rather understand it of a recompence of reward to the righteous, 
and punishment to sinners. Let us behold providential retributions. ‘There 
are some recompences in the earth, in this world, and in the things of this 
world, which prove that, “ verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth,” 
Ps. \viii. 11. ut they are not universal, many sins go unpunished in the earth 
and services unrewarded, which proves that there isa judgment to come, an 
there will be more exact and full retributions in the future state. Many times 
the righteous are recompensed for their righteousness here, in the earth; 
though that is not the principal, much less the only reward, either intended for 
them, or intended by them; but whatever the word of God hath promised them, 
or the wisdom of God sees good for them, they shall have in the earth. ‘lhe 
wicked also, and the sinner, are sometimes remarkably punished in this life; 
nations, families, particular persons. And if the righteous, who do not deserve 
the least reward, yet have part of their recompence here on earth, much more 
shall the wicked, who deserve the greatest punishinent, have part of their 
punishment on earth, as an earnest of worse to come. Therefore, stand in 
awe, and sin not. If those have two heavens that merit none, much more shall 
they have two hells that merit both. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOSO loveth instruction loveth knowledge : 
But he that hateth reproof és brutish. 


We are here es to try whether we have grace or no, by inquiring how we 
stand affected to the means of grace. 

First. Those that have grace, and love it, will delight in all the instructions 
that are given them by way of counsel, admonition, or reproof, by the word 
or providence of God; will value a good education, and think it not a hardship, 
but a happiness, to be under a strict and prudent discipline. They that love 
a faithful ministry, that value it, and sit under it with pleasure, make it to 
appear they love poe 4 

Secondly. Those shew themselves not only void of grace, but void of common 
sense, that take it as an affront to be told of their faults, and an imposition upon 
their liberty to be put in mind of their duty. “ He that hateth reproof, is” not 
only foolish, but “brutish,” like the horse, and the mule, that have no under- 
standing, or the ox, that kicks against the goad. Those that desire to live in 
loose families and societies, where they may be under no check, that stifle the 
convictions of their own consciences, and count those their enemies that tell 
them the truth, are the brutish here meant. 


2 A good man obtaineth favour of the Lorn: 
But a man of wicked devices will he condemn. 


Note, First. We are really as we are with God. Those are happy, truly 
happy, for ever happy, that obtain favour of the Lord, though the world frowa 
upon them, and they find little favour with men, for in God’s favour is life, 
and that is the fountain of all good. On the other hand, those are miserable 
whom he condemns, however men may applaud them and cry them up; whom 
he condemns, he condemns to the second death. 

Secondly. We are with God as we are with men, as we have our conver- 
sation in this world; our Father judges of his children very much by their 
carriage one to another, and therefore a good man that is merciful, and chari- 
table, and doeth good, he draws out favour from the Lord by his prayers; but 
a malicious man that deviseth wickedness against his neighbours he will 
condemn as unworthy of a place in his kingdom. 


3 A man shall not be established by wickedness : 
But the root of the righteous shall not be moved. 


Note, First. Though men may advance themselves by sinful arts, they cannot 
by such arts settle and secure themselves; though they get broad estates they 
cannot get long ones. “A man shall not be established by wickedness ;”’ it 
may set them in high places, but they are slippery places, s. Ixxiii. 18. That 
prosperity which is raised by sin is built on the sand, and so it will soon Boysen: 

Secondly. ‘Though good men may have but little of the world, yet that little 
will last, and what is honestly got will wear well; “the root of the righteous 
shall not be moved,” though their branches may be shaken. Those that by 
faith are rooted in Christ are firmly fixed; in him their comfort and happiness 
is so rooted as never to be rooted up. 


4 A virtuous woman 2s a crown to her husband: 
But she that maketh ashamed ¢s as rottenness in his bones. 


Note, First. He that is blessed with a good wife is as happy as if he were 
upon the throne, for she is no less than a crown to him. A virtuous woman, 


ee 


xi. 11. A city which is blessed with true-hearted men prospers, but 
cays where traitors rale. h 

xi, 12. A man of no understanding declares his contempt of others 
openly, but a prudent man restrains his lips. at , 

xi. 13. An idle gossip tells all he knows, and all his intentions; a 
true-hearted man is cautious. ; 

xi. 14. The word “counsel” refers to the steerage of a ship, and 
the idea is that if a state is not properly steered or guided, the people 


suffer. In the second clause some understand “abundant counsel” 
to be meant, and others “ a competent adviser.” . 

xi. 16. The Greek, Arabic, and Syriac here have an addition to 
the Hebrew. In the Syriac the verse is, “A merciful woman upholds 
the glory of her husband, but a woman who hateth truth is a seat 
of shame. The slothful, even with their wealth, become poor; and 
the strong uphold knowledge.” The Greek is somewhat different. 

xi, 30. It is very doubtful whether ‘ winneth souls” here means 
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that is pious and prudent, ingenious and industrious, that is active for the good 
ef her family, and looks well to the ways of her household, that makes con- 
science of her dnty in every relation; a woman of spirit, thet can bear crosses 
without disturbance; such a one owns her husband for her head, and therefore 
she is a crown to him, not only a credit and honour, to him, as a crown is an 
ornament, but supports and keeps up his authority in his family, as a crown is 
an ensign of power. She is submissive and faithful to him, and thereby teaches 
his children and servants to beso too, aye i : 
Secondly. He that is plagued with an ill wife is as miserable as if he were 
upon the dunghill, for she is no better than “rottenness in his bones,” an 
incurable disease ; besides that, she makes him ashamed. She that is silly and 
slothful, wasteful and wanton, passionate and ill-tongued, ruins both the 
credit and comfort of her husband; if he go abroad, his head is hung down, 
for his wife’s fault turns to his reproach; if he retire into himself, his heart is 
sunk, he is continually uneasy. It is an affliction that preys much upon the 


spirits. 
5 The thoughts of the righteous ave right: 
But the counsels of the wicked are deceit. 


Note, First. The word of God is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart, and judgeth them. We mistake if we imagine that thoughts are 
free; no, they are under the Divine cognizance, and therefore under the 
Divine command. c 

Secondly. We ought to be observers of the thoughts and intents of our own 
hearts, and to judge of ourselves by them, for they are the firstborn of the 
soul, that have most of its image undisguised. Right thoughts are a righteous 
man’s best evidences, as nothing more certainly proves a man wicked tnan 
wicked contrivances and designs. A good man may have in his mind bad 
suggestions, but he doth not indulge them and harbour them till they are 
ripened into ill projects and resolutions. ; 

Thirdly. It is a man’s honour to mean honestly, and to have his thoughts 
right, though a word or action may be misplaced or mistimed, or at least mis- 
interpreted; but it is a man’s shame to lie always at catch, to act with deceit, 
with trick and design, not only with a long reach but an overreach. 


6 The words of the wicked are to lie in wait for blood: 
But the mouth of the upright shall deliver them. 


In the foregoing verse, the thoughts of the wicked and righteous were com- 
pared; here, their words, and those are as the abundance of the heart is. 

First. Wicked people speak mischief to their neighbours, and wicked indeed 
those are whose words are to lie in wait for blood; their tongues are swords 
to those that stand in their way, to good men, whom they hate and persecute: 
see an instance, Lu. xx. 20, 21. 

Secondly. Good men speak help to their neighbours. The mouth of the 
upright is ready to be opened in the cause of those that are oppressed, 
ch. xxxi. 8, to plead for them, and so to deliver them, particularly them 
whom the wicked lie in wait for. A man may sometimes do a very good 
work with one good word. 


7 The wicked are overthrown, and are not: 
But the house of the righteous shall stand. 


We are here taught as before, ver. 3, and ch. x. 25, 30, 

First. That “the triumphing of the wicked is short ;” they may be exalted 
for a while, but in a little time they “are overthrown and are not.” ‘Their 
trouble proves their overthrow, and they who made a great show disappear, 
and their place knows them no more; “ Turn the wicked, and they are not.” 
They stand in such a slippery place, that the least touch of trouble brings them 
Sees like the apples of Sodom, which look fair, but touch them and they 
go to dust. 

Secondly. That the prosperity of the righteous has a good bottom, and will 
endure. Death will remove them, but their house shall stand, their families 
shall be kept up, and the generation of the upright shall be blessed. 


8 A man shall be commended according to his wisdom : 
But he that is of a perverse heart shall be despised. 


We are here told whence to expect a good name. Reputation is what most 
have a mighty regard to, and stand much upon. Now it is certain, 

First. The best reputation is that which attends virtue and serious piety, 
and the prudent conduct of life. ‘ A man shall be commended” by all that 
are wise and good, in conformity to the judgment of God himself, which “ we 
are sure is according to truth,” not according to his riches or preterments, his 
craft and subtlety, but “according to his wisdom,” the honesty of his designs, 
and the prudent choice of means to compass them. 

Secondly. The worst reproach is_ that which follows wickedness, and an 
opposition to that which is good. ‘“ He that is of a perverse heart,” that turns 
aside to crooked ways, and goes on frowardly in them, he “shall be despised.” 
Providence will bring him into poverty and contempt, and all that have a true 
sense of honour will despise him as unworthy to be dealt with, and unfit to be 
trusted, and a blemish and scandal to mankind. 


9 He that is despised, and hath a servant, [bread. 
Is better than he that honoureth himself, and lacketh 


Note, First. It is the folly of some, that they covet to make a great figure 
abroad, take place, and take state as persons of quality, and yet want neces- 
saries at home, and if their debts were paid would not be worth a morsel of 
bread; nay, perhaps pinch their bellies to put it on their backs, that they may 
appear very gay, because fine feathers make fine birds. 

Secondly. ‘he condition and character of those is every way better, who 
yontent themselves in a lower sphere, where they are despised for the plainness 
of their dress and the meanness of their post, that they may be able to afford 
themselves not only necessaries but conveniences in their own houses, not only 
bread, but a servant to attend them, and take some of their work off their 
hands. They that contrive to live plentifully and comfortably at home, are to 
be preferred before those that affect nothing so much as to appear splendid 
abroad, though they, have not wherewithal to maintain it, whose hearts are 
aunhumbled when their condition is low. 


10 A nghteous man regardeth the life of his beast ; 
But the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel 
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See here, First. To how great a degree a good man will be merciful; he has 
not only a compassion for the human nature under its greatest abasements 
but he regardeth even “the life of his beast,” not only because it is his servant, 
but because it is God’s creature, and in conformity to providence, which pre- 
serveth man and beast. The beasts that are under our care must be providec 
for, must have convenient food and rest, must in no case be abused or tyran- 
nized over ; Balaam was checked for beating his ass. The law took care for 
oxen. Those, therefore, are unrighteous men that are not just to the brute 
creatures; those that are furious and barbarous to them evidence and confirm 
in themselves a habit of barbarity, and help to make the creation groan 
Rom, viii. 22. 

Secondly. To how great a degree a wicked man will be unmerciful; even 
his tender mercies are cruel; that is, that natural compassion which is in him 
as a man, is lost,and by the power of corruption is turned into hardheart- 
edness ; even that which they will have to pass for compassion is really cruel 
as Pilate’s resolution concerning Christ the innocent, “1 will chastise him; 
and its him go.” Their pretended kindnesses are only a cover for intended 
cruelties. 


11 He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread: 
But he that followeth vain persons is void of under- 
standing. 


Note, First. It is men’s wisdom to mind their business, and follow an honest 
calling, for that is the way, by the blessing of God, to get a livelihood; “He 
that tills his land,” of which he is either the owner or the occupant, that kee 
to his work, and is willing to take pains, if he do not raise an estate by it, 
(what needs that?) yet he “‘shall be satisfied with bread,” shall have food con- 
venient for himself and his family, enough to bear his charges comfortably 
through the world. Even the sentence of wrath has this mercy in it, Thou 
shalt eat bread, though it be in the sweat of thy face. Cain was denied this 
Gen. iv. 12. Be busy, and that is the true way to be easy; keep thy shop, and 
ys shop will keep thee; “ Thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands,” 

econdly. It is men’s folly to neglect their business, they are void of under- 
standing that do so, for then they fall in with idle companions, and follow 
them in their ill courses, and so come to want bread, at least bread of their 
own, and make themselves burthensome to others, eating the bread out of 
other people’s mouths, 


12 The wicked desireth the net of evil men: 
But the root of the righteous yieldeth fruiz. 


See here, First. What is the care and aim of a wicked man; he would do 
mischief ; he “desires the net of evil men;” O that I were but as cunning as 
such a man, to make a hand of those I deal with, that I had but his art of 
overreaching, that I could but take my revenge on one I have a spite to, as 
effectually as he can! ‘ He desireth the stronghold or fortress of evil men,’ (so 
some read it,) to act securely in doing mischief, that it may not turn upon him. 

Secondly. What is the care and aim of a good man; his root yieldeth fruit, 
and is his strength and stability, and that is it that he desires, to do good 
and to be fixed and confirmed in doing good. The wicked desires only a ne 
wherewith to fish for himself; the righteous desires to yield fruit for the hénefit 
of others and God’s glory, Lom. xiv. 6. 


13 The wicked is snared by the transgression of /és lips: 
But the just shall come out of trouble. 


See here, First. The wicked entangling themselves in trouble by their folly 
when God in justice leaves them to themselves. ‘hey are “often snared by 
the transgression of their lips,” and their throats are cut with their own 
tongues. By speaking evil of dignities they expose themselves to public justice. 
by giving ill language they become obnoxious to private resentments, are sued 
for defamution, and actions on the case for words are brought against them, 
Many a man has paid dear in this world for the transgression of his lips, and 
has felt the lash on his back for want of a bridle upon his tongue, Ps. Ixivy. 8 . 

Secondly. The righteous extricating themselves out of trouble by their own 
wisdom, when God in mercy comes in for their succour; “ The just shall come 
out of such troubles” as the wicked throw themselves headlong into. It is 
intimated that the just may perhaps come into trouble, but “though they fall 
thev shall not be utterly cast down,” Ps. xxxiv. 19. 


14 A man shall be satisfied with good by the fruit of his 
mouth : 
And the recompence of a man’s hands shall be rendered 
unto him. 


We are here assured, for our quickening to every good word and work, 

First. That even good words will turn to a good account; ver. 14, “A man 
shall be satisfied with good,” that is, he shall gain present comfort, that inward 
pleasure which is truly satisfying, “by the fruit of his mouth,” that is, by the 
good he doth with his pious discourse and prudent advice. While we are 
teaching others we may ourselves learn, and feed on that bread of life we 
break to others. 

Secondly. That good works, much more, will be abundantly rewarded. “The 
recompence of a man’s hands” for all his work and labour of love, all he has 
done for the glory of God and the good of his generation, “shall be rendered 
unto him,” and he shall reap as he hath sown. Or it may be understood of the 
gonersh ae of justice, “ God will render to every man according ¢o his work ” 

‘om. ii. 6. 


15 The way of a fool ¢s right in his own eyes: 
But he that hearkeneth unto counsel 7s wise. 


See here, First. What it is that keeps a fool from being wise; ‘ His way is 
right in his own eyes.” He thinks he is in the right in every thing he doth, and 
therefore asks no advice, because he doth not apprehend he needs it; is con= 
fident he knows the way, and cannot miss it, and therefore never inquires the 
way. The rule he goes by is to do that which is right in his own eyes, to walk 
in the way of his heart. Quicguid libet, licet,—‘ He makes his will his law.’ He 
is a fool that is governed by his eye, and not by his conscience, : 

Secondly. What it is that keeps a wise man from being a fool; he is willing 
to be advised, desires to have counsel given him, and hearkens to counsel, deing 
diffident of his own judgment, and having a value for the directions of those 
that are wise and good, He is wise; it is a sign he is so, and he is likely to 
continue so, whose ear is always open to good advice. 


“converting sinners,” or refers to the influence over men which a 
wise man has in various ways. 

xii, 4. “A virtuous woman,” literally ‘‘a woman of strength or 
power,” is really a woman of ability, general excellence, and rectitude, 
one who is both wise and good. 

xii, 9. Many explain this to mean that a man who is despised and 
snows how to help himself is better off than one who has honour 
gud is helpless and in want. 
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xii. 11. To this verse there is an addition in the Greek and Latin, 
the latter of which is thus 1epresented in the Douay Bible: “ He 
that is delighted in much quaffing of wine leaveth contumely in his 
The words are not found in the Chaldee Targum, nor 


an addition in the Grock and Pp 


munitions.” 
are they in the Old Syriac or Peshito. 

xii. 13. To this verse also there is 
the versions taken directly from it, though not in any others. 
may be rendered, “ He that regardeth gentleness shall find 
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i6 A fool’s wrath is presently known: 
But a prudent man covereth shame. 


Note, First. Passion is folly; ‘A fool is known by his anger, so some read 
it; not but that a wise man may be angry when there is just cause for it, but 
ten he has his anger under check _and direction, is lord of his anger, whereas 
« fool’s anger lords it over him. He that, when he is provoked, breaks out into 
indecent expressions in words or behaviour, whose passion alters his coun- 
tenance, makes him outrageous, and forget himself, “ Nabal” certainly “is his 
name, and folly is with him.” ‘A fool’s indignation is known in the day;’ he 
proclaims it openly, whatever company he is in; or it is known in the day he is 
provoked, he cannot defer shewing his resentments. Those that are soon 
angry, that are presently put into a flame by the least spark, have not that 
rule which they ought to have of their own spirits. 

Secondly. Meekness is wisdom; “ A prudent man covereth shame;” that is, 
.- He covers the passion that is in his own breast. When his spirit is stirred, 
and his heart hot within him, he keeps his mouth as with a bridle, and sup- 
presseth his resentments by smothering and stifling them, Anger is shame, 
and though a wise man be not perfectly free from it, yet he is ashamed of it, 
rebukes it, and suffers not the evil spirit to speak. 2. He covers the pro- 
vocation that is given him, the indignity that is done him, winks at it, covers 
it as much as may be from himself, that he may not carry his resentments of it 
too far. It is a kindness to ourselves,and contributes to the repose of our own 
minds, to extenuate and excuse the injuries and affronts that we receive, 
instead of aggravating them and making the worst of them, as we are apt to do. 


17 He that speaketh truth sheweth forth righteousness : 
But a false witness deceit. 


Here is, First. A faithful witness commended for an honest man. He that 
makes conscience of speaking truth, and representing every thing fairly to the 
best of his knowledge, whether in judgment or in common converse, whether 
he be upon his oath or no, he “sheweth forth righteousness,” he makes it to 
appear that he is governed and acted by the principles and laws of righteous- 
ness; and he promotes justice by doing honour to it, and serving the adminis- 
tration of it. 

Secondly. A false witness condemned for acheat. He sheweth forth deceit ; 
not only how little conscience he makes of deceiving those he deals with, but 
how much pleasure he takes in it, and that he is possessed by a lying spirit, 
Jer. ix. 3,5. Weare all concerned to possess ourselves with a dread and detes- 
tation of the sin of lying, Ps. exix. 163, and a reigning principle of honesty. 


18 There is that speaketh like the piercings of a sword: 
But the tongue of the wise zs health 


The tongue is death or life, poison or medicine, as it is used. 

First. There are words that are cutting and killing, that are “like the 
piercings of asword.” Opprobrious words grieve the spirits of those to whom 
they are spoken, and cut them to the heart. Slanders, like a sword, wound 
the reputation of those of whom they are uttered, and perhaps incurably. 
Whisperings and evil surmises, like a sword, divide and cut asunder the bonds 
of love and friendship, and separate those that have been dearest to each 


other. 

Secondly. There are words that are curing and healing. “The tongue of 
the wise is health;” closing up those wounds which the backbiting tongue 
had given, licking all whole again, restoring peace, and accommodating matters 
in variance, and persuading to reconciliation. Wisdom will find out proper 
remedies against the mischiefs that are made by detraction and evil-speaking. 


19 The lip of truth shall be established for ever : 
But a lying tongue zs but for a moment. ; 


Be it observed, to the honour of truth, that sacred = se 

First. That if truth be spoken it will hold good, and whoever may be dis- 
obliged by it, and angry at it, yet it will keep its ground. Great is the truth, and 
will prevail. What is true will be always true, we may abide by it, and need 
not fear being disproved, and put to shame. | pds ‘ 

Secondly. That if truth be enied, yet in time it will out; “a lying tongue” 
that puts false colours upon things, “is but fora moment;” the le will be 
disproved. ‘lhe liar, when he comes to be examined, will be found in several 
stories, and not constant to himself, as he is that speaks truth. And when he 
is found in a lie he cannot gain his point, nor will he afterwards be credited. 
Truth may be nel ete but it will come to light; those, therefore, that make a 
lie their refuge will find it a refuge of lies. 


20 Deceit zs in the heart of them that imagine evil: 
But to the counsellors of peace 7s joy. 


Note, First. Those that devise mischief, for the accomplishing of it contrive 
how to impose upon others, but it will prove in the end that they deceive them- 
selves. They that imagine evil under colour of friendship, have their hearts 
full of this and the other advantage and satisfaction which they shall gain 
by it, but it is alla cheat. Let them manage it never so artfully, deceivers will 
be deceived. 

Secondly. Those that consult the good of their neighbours, that study the 
things which make for peace, and give peaceable advice, promote healing 
attempts, and contrive healing methods, and, according as their sphere is, 
farther the public welfare, will have not only the credit but the comfort of it 
to them there is joy and success, perhaps beyond their expectation. “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” 


21 There shall no evil happen to the just: 
But the wicked shall be filled with mischief 


Note, First. Piety is a sure protection. If men be sincerely righteous, the 
righteous God has engaged that no evil shall happen to them. He will by the 
power of his grace in them, that principle of justice, keep them from the evil 
of sin; so that though they be tempted, yet they shall not be overcome by the 
temptation. And, though they may come into trouble, into many troubles, 
yet to them those troubles shall have no evil in them, whatever they have to 
others, Ps. xci. 10; for they shall be overruled to work for their good. 

Secondly. Wickedness is as sure a destruction. They that live in contempt 
of God and man, that are set on mischief, with mischief they shall be filled ; 
they shall be more and more mischievous, shall be filled with all unrighteous- 
ness, Rom. i. 29; or, they shall be made miserable with the mischiefs that shall 
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come upon them. They that delight in mischief shall have enougk of it. Soma 
read the whole verse thus; ‘There shall no evil happen to the just, though the 
wicked be filled with mischief’ and spite against them. hey shall be safe 
under the protection of Heaven, though hell itself break loose upon them. 


22 Lying lips are abomination to the Lorp: 
But they that deal truly ave his delight. 


We are here taught, 

First. To hate lying, and to keep at the utmost distance from it, because it is 
an abomination to the Lord, and renders those abomivable in his sight that 
allow themselves in it; not only because it is a breach of his law, but because 
it is destructive to human society. 

Secondly. To make conscience of truth, not only in our words but in all our 
actions, because those that deal truly and sincerely in all their dealings, are 
his delight, and he is well pleased with them. We delight to converse with 
and make use of those that are honest, and that we may put a confidence in; 
such, therefore, let us be, that we may recommend ourselves to the favour both 
of God and man. 


23 A prudent man concealeth knowledge : 
But the heart of fools proclaimeth foolishness. 


Note, First. He that is wise doth not affect to proclaim his wisdom, and it is 
his honour that he doth not; he communicates his knowledge when it may 
turn to the edification of others, but he conceals it when the shewing of it 
would only tend to his own commendation. Knowing men, if they be prudent 
men, will carefully avoid every thing that savours of ostentation, and not take 
all occasions to shew their learning and reading, but only to use it for good pur- 
poses, and then let their own works praise them. Ars est celare artem,—‘ The 
perfection of art is to conceal it.’ 

Secondly. He that is foolish cannot avoid proclaiming his folly, and it is his 
shame that he cannot. “ The heart of fools,” by their fooliek words and 
actions, “ proclaimeth foolishness ;” either they do not desire to hide it, so little 
sense have they of good and evil, honour and dishonour, or they know not 
poe ide it, so little discretion have they in the management of themselves, 

CCl, x3. 


24 The hand of the diligent shall bear rule: 
But the slothful shall be under tribute. 


Note, First. Industry is the way to preferment. Solomon advanced Jeroboam 
because he saw that he was an industrious young man, and minded his business, 
1 Kin. xi. 28. Men that take pains in study and serviceableness, will thereby 
gain such an interest and reputation, as will give them a dominion over all 
about them, by which means many have risen strangely. “He that has been 
faithful in a few things, shall be made ruler over many things ;” ‘‘ The elders 
that labour in the word and doctrine, are worthy of double honour.” And those 
that are diligent when they are young wili get that which will enable them to 
rule, and so to rest, when they are old. 

Secondly. Knavery is the way to slavery. “The slothful,” ard careless, or 
rather, ‘the deceitful, for so the word signifies, “shall be under tribute.” 
Those that, because they will not take pains in an honest calling, live by their 
shifts and arts of dishonesty, are paltry and beggarly, and will be kept under. 
They that are diligent and honest when they are apprentices, will come to be 
masters; but those that are otherwise are the fools which all their days must 
be “servants to the wise in heart.” 


25 Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it stoop: 
But a good word maketh it glad. 


Here is, First. The cause and consequence of melancholy. It is “ heaviness 
in the heart;” it is a load of care, and fear, and sorrow upon the spirits; 
depressing them, and disabling to exert themselves with any vigour in what is 
ue done, or courage in what is to be borne; it “makes them stoop,” prostrates 
and sinks them. Those that are thus oppressed, can neither do the duty, nor 
take the comfort of any relation, condition, or conversation; it is that which 
those that are inclined to it should therefore watch and pray against. 

Secondly. The cure of it. “A good word” from God, applied by faith, 
“maketh it glad;” such a word as that, (saith one of the rabbins,) “ Cast th 
burthen upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee.” The good word of God, 

articularly the Gospel, is designed to make the hearts glad that are weary and 
heavy laden, Mat. xi. 28. Ministers are to be helpers of this joy. 


26 The righteous zs more excellent than his neighbour : 
But the way of the wicked seduceth them. 


See here, First. That good men do well for themselves; for they have in 
themselves an excellent character, and they secure to themselves an excellent 
portion, and in both they excel other people; ‘ The righteous is more abundant 
than his neighbour ;’so the margin. He is richer, though not in this world’s 

oods, yet in the graces and comforts of the Spirit, which are the true riches. 

here is a true excellency in religion; it ennobles men, inspires them with 
generous principles, makes them substantial; it is an excellency which is in the 
sight of God of great price, who is the true Judge of excelleney. His neighbour 
may make a greater figure in the world, may be more applauded, but the right- 
eous man has the intrinsic worth. 

Secondly. That wicked men do ill for themselves; they walk in a way which 
seduceth them. It seems to them to be not only a pleasant way, but the right 
way; it is so agreeable to flesh and blood, that they therefore flatter themselves 
with an opinion that it cannot be amiss; but they will not gain the point they 
aim at, nor enjoy the good they hope for; it is alla cheat; and, therefore, the 
righteous is wiser and happier than his neighbours, that yet despise him, and 
trample upon him. 


27 The slothful man roasteth not that which he took in 
hunting : 
But the substance of a diligent man 7s precious. 


Here is, First. That which may make us hate slothfulness and deceit, for the 
word here, as before, signifies both. The slothful, deceitful man has roast meat, 
but that which he roasts is not what he himself took in hunting; no, it is what 
others took pains for, and he lives upon the fruit of their labours, like the 
drones in the hive. r, if the slothful, deceitful man has taken any thing by 
hunting, (as sportsmen are seldom men of business,) yet they do not roast tt 
when they have taken it; they have no comfort in the enjoyment of it; perhaps 
God in his providence cuts them short of it. 
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but he that contendeth in the gate shall afflict souls.” We have no 
means of ascertaining the source of these additions. The first part 
of the verse is thus interpreted by our translators in the margin: 
“The snare of the wicked is in the transgression of lips.” ‘The 
general sense is similar to chap. xviii. 7. . 
xii. 14. The fruit of the mouth of a man is the results of wise and 
words by which he has benefited others. The recompense of a 
man’s hand is the reward of his labour, 


xii. 15. Every right-minded man is willing to receive advice, for 
no one is so wise as never to need counsel. 

xii. 17. Truth and justice are inseparable, and he who utters 
truth declares his love of justice and what is just. 

xii. 18. The words, “there is that speaketh,’ seem rather to mean 
there is a sort of idle talk or gossip which wounds, &e., just as there 
is a kind of wise speaking which is most useful. . 

xii. 19. “The lip of truth” is the truth-speaker, and the “lying 
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Secondly. That which may make us in love with industry and honesty that 
“the substance of a diligent man,” though. it be not great perhaps, yet it 7 
reciovs.” [It comes from the blessing of God; he hath comfort in it,—it dot 
1im goud and his family; it is his own daily bread, not bread out of one 
people’s mouths; and, therefore, he sees God gives it him in answer to his 

prayer. 


23 In the way of righteousness is life ; 
And in the pathway ¢hereof there is no death. 


The way of religion is here recommended to us, ’ ; 24 
First. As a straight, plain, easy way. It is “the way of righteousness. 
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God’s commands (the rules we are to walk by) are all holy, just, and good. 
Religion has right, reason, and equity on its side; it is a pathway, a way which 
God has cast up tor us, Tsa. xxxv. 8; it is a highway, the King’s highway, the 
King of kings’ highway, a way which is tracked before us by all the saints; 
the good old way, fuil of the footsteps of the flock. : 
Secondly. As a safe, pleasant, comfortable way. 1. There is not only life at 
the end, but there is hfe in the way; all true comfort and satisfaction ; the 
favour of God, which is better than life ; the Spirit who is life. 2. There is not 
only life in it, but so as that in it “there is no death.” None of that sorrow of 
the world which worketh death, and is an allay to our present joy and life; 
no end of that life that is in the way of righteousness. Here there is life, but 
there is death too; in the way of righteousness there is life, and no death; lite 


! and immortality. 
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HOUNTING—FROM PERSIAN SCULPTURES AT PERSEPOLIS.—ver. 27. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WISE son deareth his father’s instruction : 
But a scorner heareth not rebuke. 


Among the children of the same parents, it is no new thing for some to be 
hopeful, and others the contrary; now here we are taught to distinguish. 

First. There is great hopes of those that have a reverence for their parents, 
and are willing to be advised and admonished by them. | He is “a wise son,’ 
and is in a fair way to be wiser, that “ heareth his father’s instruction ;” desires 
to hear it, regards it, and complies with it, and doth not only give it the 
hearing. 

Sesendiy. There is little hopes of those that will not so much as hear rebuke 
with any patience, but scorn to submit to government, and scoff at those that 
deal friendly with them. How can those mend of a fault who will not be told 
of it, but count those their enemies who do them that kindness? 


2 A man shall eat good by the fruit of Azs mouth: 
But the soul of the transgressors shad/ eat violence. 


Note, First. If that which comes from within out of the heart be good, and 
from a good treasure, it will return with advantage. Inward comfort and 
satisfaction will be daily bread; nay, ‘t will be a continual feast to those who 
delight in that communication which is to the use of gregh 

Secondly. Violence done will recoil in the face of him that dothit. “The 
soul of the transgressors” that harbours and plots mischief, and vents it by 
word and deed, “shall eat violence;” they shall have their belly full of it. 
“Reward her as she has rewarded thee,” tev. xviii. 6. Every man shall drink 
as he brews, eat as he speaks; for by our words we must be justified or con- 
demned, Mat. xii. 87. As our fruit is, so will our food be, Rom. vi. 21, 22. 


3 He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life : 
But he that openeth wide his lips shall have destruction. 


Note, First. A guard upon the lips is a guard to the soul. He that is 
cautions what he saith, that thinks twice before he speaks once, that if he have 
thought evil, layeth his hand upon his mouth to suppress it, that keeps a strong 
bridle on his tongue, and a strict hand on that bridle, he keeps his soul from a 
great deal both of guilt and grief, and saves himself the trouble of many bitter 
reflections on himself, and others upon him. 

Secondly. There is many a one ruined by an ungoverned tongue. “ He that 
opens wide ‘his lips,” to leb out ‘every thing that comes uppermost,’—quicquid 
tn buccam venerit ; that loves to bawl and bluster and make a noise, and affects 
such a liberty of speech as bids defiance both to God and man, he “shall have 
destruction.” It will be the destruction of his reputation, his interest, his 
comfort, and his soul for ever, Jas. iii. 6. 


4 The soul of the sluggard desireth, and ath nothing: 
But the soul of the diligent shall be made fat. 


Here is, First. The misery and shame of the slothful. See how foolish and 
absurd they are; they desire the gains which the diligent get, but they hate 
the pains which the diligent take; they covet every thing that is to be 
coveted, but will do nothing that is to be done; and therefore it follows, they 
have nothing. For he that will not labour, let him hunger, and let him not eat, 
2 Thes. iii. 10. The desire of the slothful, which should be his excitement, is his 
torment, which should make him busy, makes him always uneasy, and is really 
a greater toil to him than labour would be. 

Secondly. The happiness and honour of the diligent. Their soul shall be 
made fat, they shall have abundance, and shall have the comfortable enjoyment 
of it, and the more for its being the fruit of their diligence. This is especially 
true in spiritual affairs. They that rest in idle wishes, know not what the 
nil se of religion are, whereas they that take pains in the service of God, 
find both the pleasure and profit of it. 


5 A righteous man hateth lying : 


But a wicked man is loathsome, and cometh to shame. 


Note, First. Where grace reigns sin is loathsome. It is the undoubted 
character of every righteous man that he hates lying, that is, all sin, for every 
sin is a lie, and particularly all fraud and falsehood in commerce and con- 
versation. Not only that he will not tell a lie, but he abhors it, from a rooted, 
reigning principle of love to truth and justice, and conformity to God. 

Secondly. Where sin reigns the man is loathsome. If his eyes were opened 


and his conscience awakened, he would be so to himself, he would abhor him- 
self, and repent in dust and ashes; however, he is so to God and all good men; 
particularly he makes himself so by lying, than which nothing more detestable, 
and though he may think to face it out a while, yet he will come to shame and 
contempt at last, and will blush to shew his face, Dan. xii. 2. 


6 Righteousness keepeth Aim that is upright in the way: 
But wickedness overthroweth the sinner. 


See here, First. Saints secured from ruin. Those that are upright in their 
way, that mean honestly in all their actions, adhere conscientiously to the 
sacred and eternal rules of equity, and deal sincerely both with G 
their integrity will keep them from the temptations of Satan, which shall not 
prevail over them, the reproaches and injuries of evil men, which shall not 
fasten upon them to do them any real mischief, Ps. xxv, 21. 


Tic murus aheneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi,— 

* Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence.’ 


Secondly. Sinners secured for ruin. Those that are wicked, even their 
wickedness will be their overthrow at last, and they are held in the cords 
of it in the mean time. Are they corrected, destroyed? It is their own 
wickedness that corrects them, that destroys them; they alone shall bear it. 


7 There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing: 
There ts that maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches. 


This observation is aprcalt, 

First. ‘lo men’s worldly estate. The world is a great cheat; not only the 
things of the world, but the men of the world; “ All men are liars.” Here is an 
instance in two sore evils under the sun: 1, Some that are really poor would 
be thought to be rich, and are thought to be so. They trade and spend as if 
they were rich, make a great bustle and a great show as if they had hid trea- 
sures, when Jae if all their debts were paid they are not worth a groat. 
This is sin, and will be shame; many a one hereby ruins his family, and brings 
reproach upon his profession of religion. ‘They that thus live above what they 
have, choose to be subject to their own pride rather than to God's providence, 
and it will end accordingly. 2. Some that are really rich would be thought to 
be poor, and are thought to be so, because they sordidly and sneakingly live 
below what God has given them, and choose rather to bury it than use it, 
Ecel. vi. 1,2. In this there is ingratitude to God, injustice to the family and 
neighbourhood, and uncharitableness to the poor. 

Secondly. ‘lo their spiritual state. Grace is the riches of the soul, it is true 
riches; but men commonly misrepresent themselves, either designedly, or 
through mistake and ignorance of themselves. 1. There are many presuming 
hypocrites that are really poor and empty of grace, and yet either think them- 
selves rich, and will not be convinced of their poverty, or pretend themselves 
rich, and will not own their poverty. 2. There are many timerous, trembling 
Christians, that are spiritually rich and full of grace, and yet think themselves 
gue and will not be persuaded that they are rich, or at least will not own it; 

y their doubts and fears, their complaints and griefs, they make themselves 
poor. The former mistake is destroying at last, this is disquieting in the mean 
time. 


8 The ransom of a man’s life ave his riches: 
But the poor heareth not rebuke. 


We are apt to judge of men’s blessedness, at least in this world, by their 
wealth, and that they are more or less happy according as they have more or 
less of this world’s good; but Solomon here shews what a gross mistake it is, 
that we may be reconciled to a poor condition, and may neither covet riches 
ourselves, nor envy those that have abundance. 

First. Those that are rich, if by some they are respected for their riches, yet 
to balance that, by others they are envied and struck at, and brought in danger 
of their lives, which therefore they are forced to ransom with their riches; 
“Slay us not, for we have treasures in the field,” Jer. xli. 8. Under some 
tyrants it has been crime enough to be rich; and how little is a man beholden 
to his wealth when it only serves to redeem that life which otherwise had not 
been exposed! 

Secondly. ‘Chose that are poor, if by some that should be their friends the 
are despised and overlooked, yet to balance that, they are also despised an 
overlooked by others that would be their enemies if they had any thing to lose. 
“The poor heareth not rebuke,” is not censured, reproached, accused, nor 
brought into trouble, as the rich are; for nobody thinks it worth while to 
take notice of him. When the rich Jews were carried captives to Babylon, 


tongue” (Hebrew, “ tongue of falsehood”) is the speaker of falsehood. 
The words rendered “ but for a moment” may be explained, “while I 
wink,” t.e., for the shortest possible time. 

xii. 21. For “happen” some understand “hurt,’’ or “grieve.” 
The real idea seems to be that iniquity cannot triumph over justice, 
which retains its honour whatever happens. 

xii. 23. It is often a mark of prudence not to proclaim all one 
knows, and silence, when silence is best, is to be commended. 
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xii. 24, Industry shall be master, and idleness a serf and drudge. 

xii, 25. Some give a very different turn to this verse. Thus 
Kimchi, the Jewish expositor : “When care is in a man’s heart, let 
him put it down, and with a good word let him gladden it.” 

xii. 26. The contrast is not plain here. The idea, perhaps, is, 
the righteous gains the saperiority over others—i.e., his course is the 
right way to honour; but the way of the wicked leads them astray 
from true dignity. . 
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the poor of the land were left, 2 Kin. xxv. 12. Fair fall nothing, once in seven 
years. Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator,— When a traveller is net by a 
robber, he will rejoice at not having much property about him.’ 


9 The light of the righteous rejoiceth : 
But the lamp of the wicked shall be put out. 


Here is, First. The comfort of good men flourishing and lasting. “The light 
of the righteous rejoiceth,” that is, it inecreaseth, and makes them glad. Even 
their outward prosperity is their joy, and much more those gifts, graces, and 
comforts with which their souls are illuminated, these shine more and more, 
ch. iv. 18. The Spirit is their light, and he gives them a fulness of joy, and 
rejoiceth to do them good. 

econdly. The comfort of bad men withering and dying. “The lamp of the 
wicked” burns dim and faint, it looks melancholy, like a taper in an urn, and it 
will shortly be put out in utter darkness, Zsa. 1.11. The light of the righteous is 
as that of the sun, which may be eclipsed and clouded, but will continue; that 
of the wicked is as a lamp of their own kindling, which will presently go out, 
and is easily put out. 


10 Only by pride cometh contention : 
But with the well advised zs wisdom. 


Note, First. Foolish pride is the great makebate. Would you know whence 
come wars and fightings? they come from this root of bitterness; whatever 
hand other lusts may have in contention, passion, envy, covetousness, pride has 
the great hand; it is its pride that it will itself sow discord, and needs no help. 
Pride makes men impatient of contradiction either in their opinions or desires, 
impatient of competition and rivalship, impatient of contempt or any thing that 
looks like a slight, and impatient of concession and receding from a conceit of 
certain right and truth on their side, and hence arise quarrels among relations 
and neighbours, quarrels in states and kingdoms, in churches and Christian 
societies. Men wiih be revenged, will not forgive, because they are proud. 

Secondly. Those that are humble and peaceable, are wise and well-advised. 
Those that will ask and take advice, that will consult their own consciences, 
their bibles, their ministers, their friends, and will do nothing rashly, they are 
wise, as in other things, so in this, that they will humble themselves, will stoop 
and yield, to preserve quietness, aud prevent quarrels. 


11 Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished : 
But he that gathereth by labour shall increase. 


This shews that riches wear as they are won and woven. 

First. That which is won ill will never wear well, for there is a curse attends 
it which will waste it; and the same corrupt dispositions which incline men to 
the sinful ways of getting, will incline them to the like sinful ine of spending. 
“ Wealth gotten by vanity” will be bestowed upon vanity, and then it “ will be 
diminished,” That which is got by such employments as are not lawful, or not 
becoming Christians, which only serve to feed pride and luxury ; that which is 
got by gaming, or by the stage, may as truly be said to be gotten by vanity as 
that which is got by fraud and lying, and will be diminished. De male quesitis 
viz gaudet tertius heres,—‘ Ul-gotten wealth will scarcely be enjoyed by the 
third generation.’ : j 

Secondly. That which is got by industry and honesty will grow more instead 
of growing less; it will be a maintenance, it will be an inheritance, it will be an 
abundance. He that laboureth, working with his hands, shall so increase as 
that he shall have to give to him that needeth, Eph. iv. 28; and when it comes 
to that it will increase yet more and more. 


12 Hope deferred maketh the heart sick : 
But when the desire cometh, 7¢ zs a tree of life. 


Note, First. Nothing is more grievous than the disappointment of a raised 
expectation; though not in the thing itself by a denial, yet in the time of it, by 
adelay. “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick” and languishing, fretful and 
peevish; but hope quite dashed, kills the heart dead; and the higher the expec- 
tation was raised, the more cutting is the frustration of it. It is therefore our 
wisdom not to promise ourselves any great matters from the creature, nor to 
feed ourselves with any vain hopes from this world, lest we lay up matter for 
our own vexation; and what we do hope for let us prepare to be disappointed 
in, that if it should prove so it may prove the easier; and let us not be hasty. 

Secondly. Nothing is more grateful than to enjoy that at last which we have 
long wished for and waited for. When the desire doth come, it puts men into a 
sort of paradise, a garden of pleasure, for “it is a tree of life.” It will aggra- 
vate the eternal misery of the wicked that their hopes will be frustrated; and 
it will make the happiness of heaven the more welcome to the saints, that it is 
what they have earnestly longed for as the crown of their hopes. 


13 Whoso despiseth the word shall be destroyed : 
But he that feareth the commandment shall be rewarded. 


Here is, First. The character of one that is marked for ruin. “He that 
despiseth the word” of God, and has no regard to it, no veneration for it, nor 
will be ruled by it, certainly he “shall be destroyed,” for he slights that which 
is the only means of curing a destructive disease, and makes himself obnoxious 
to that Divine wrath which will certainly be his destruction. Those that prefer 
the rules of carnal policy before Divine precepts, and the allurements of the 
world and the flesh before God’s promises and comforts, despise his word, 
giving the preference to those things that stand in competition with it; and it 
is to their own just destruction: they would not take warning. 

Secondly. The character of one that is sure to be happy. “ He that feareth 
the commandment,” that stands in awe of God, pays a deference to his autho- 
rity, has a reverence for his word, is afraid of displeasing God, and incurring 
the penalties annexed to the commandment, he shall not only escape destruc- 
tion, but “shall be rewarded” for his godly fear. “In keeping the command- 
ment there is great reward.” 


14 The law of the wise zs a fountain of life, 
To depart from the snares of death. 


By “the law of the wise” and righteous here, we may understand either the 
principles and rules by which they govern themselves, or (which comes all to 
one) - instructions which they give to others, which ought to be as a law to 
all about them; and if they be so, — ; i 

First. They will be constant springs of comfort and satisfaction; as a foun- 
tain of life sending forth streams of living water. The closer we keep to those 
rules the more effectually we secure our own peace. 


xii, 27. A lazy man will not take the pains to roast the game he 
catches: a diligent man ‘is careful of his wealth, and it is precious. 

xii. 25. It was long since observed, as by Piscator, that the 
peculiar Hebrew diom here translated “no death” really meant 
« immortality.” A similar idiom in chap. xxx. 31 might be rendered 
“irresistible.” 

xiii. 5. The second member of this verse may be more correctly 
translated, “ but a wicked man causeth shame and disgrace,” 
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Secondly. They will be constant preservatives from the temptations of Satan. 
They that follow the dictates of this law will keep at a distance from the snares 
of sin, and so escape the snares of death, which they run themselves into that 
forsake the law of the wise. 


15 Good understanding giveth favour: 
But the way of transgressors és hard. 


If we compare not only the end, but the way, we shall find that religion hath 
the advantage; for, 

First. The way of saints is pleasant and agreeable. 
gains favour with God and man; our Saviour grew in that favour when he 
increased in wisdom. ‘Those that carry themselves prudently, and order their 
conversation aright in every thing, that serve Christ in righteousness, and 

eace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, are accepted of God, and approved of men 

‘om. xiv. 17, 18. And how comfortably will that man pass through the world 
who is well understood, and is therefore well accepted | 

Secondly. The way of sinners is rough and uneasy, and for that reason 
unpleasant to themselves, because unacceptable to others. It is hard; hard 
upon others who complain of it, hard to the sinner himself, who can have little 
enjoyment of himself while he is doing that which is disobliging to all mankind. 

he service of sin is perfect slavery, and the road to hell is strewed with the 
thorns and thistles that are the products of the curse. Sinners labour in the 
very fire. 


300d understanding 


16 Every prudent man dealeth with knowledge : 
But a fool layeth open Ais folly. 


Note, First. It is wisdom to be cautious. Every prudent, discreet man, doth 
all with knowledge, that is, considering with himself and consulting with 
others, acts with deliberation, and is upon the reserve; is careful not to meddle 
with that which he has not some knowledge of, nor to launch out into business 
which he has not acquainted himself with; will not deal with those that he has 
not some huowledge of, whether they may be confided in. He is still dealing 
in knowledge, that he ag increase the stock he hath. 

Secondly. It is folly to be rash, as the fool is who is forward to talk of things 
he knows nothing of, and undertake that which he is no way fit for, and so lays 
open his folly, and makes himself ridiculous. He began to build and was not 
able to finish, 


17 A wicked messenger falleth into mischief: 
But a faithful ambassador ¢s health. 


Here is, First. The ill consequences of betraying a trust. A wicked mes- 
senger, that, being sent to negotiate any business, is false to him that employed 
him, divulgeth his counsels, and so defeats his designs; he cannot expect to 
prosper, but will certainly fall into some mischief or other, will be discovered 
and punished, since nothing is more hateful to God and man than the treacherv 
of those that have confidence reposed in them. 

Secondly. The happy effects of fidelity. An ambassador that faithfully dia- 
chargeth his trust, and serves tiie interests of those that employed him, he is 
health, he is health to those by whom and for whom he is employed, heals 
differences that are between them, and preserves a good understanding. He is 
health to himself, for he secures his own interest. This is applicable to ministers, 
Christ’s messengers and ambassadors; those that are wicked, and false to 
Christ and the souls of men, they do mischief, and fall into mischief; but those 
that are faithful will find sound words to be healing words to others and 
themselves. 


18 Poverty and shame shad/ be to him that refuseth instrue- 
But he that regardeth reproof shall be honoured. [tion: 


Note, First. He that is so proud that he scorns to be taught, will certainly 
be abased. He that refuseth the good instruction offered him, as if it were a 
reflection upon his honour, and an abridgment of his liberty, poverty and shame 
shall be to him, he will become a beggar, and live and die in disgrace. Every 
one will despise him as foolish, and stubborn, and ungovernable. 

Secondly. He that is so humble that he takes it well to be told of his faults 
shall certainly be exalted. He that regardeth a reproof, whoever gives it him, 
and will mend what is amiss when it is shewed him, he gains respect as wise 
and candid, he avoids that which would be a disgrace to him, and is in a fair 
way to make himself considerable. 


19 The desire accomplished is sweet to the soul: 
But i¢ is abomination to fools to depart from evil. 


This shews the folly of those that refuse instruction, for they might be happy 
and will not. y 

First. They might be happy. There are in man strong desires of happiness. 
God has provided for the accomplishment of those desires, and that would be 
sweet to the soul, whereas the pleasures of sense are grateful only to the carnal 
appetite. The desire of good men towards the favour of God and spiritual 
blessings brings that which is sweet to their souls; we know those that éan 
say so by experience, Ps. iv. 6, 7. Las 

Secondly. Yet they will not be happy; for it is an “abomination to them to 
depart from evil,” which is necessary to their being happy. Never let those 
expect any thing truly sweet to their souls that will not be persuaded to leave 
their sins, but roll them under their tongues as a sweet morsel. 


20 He that walketh with wise me shall be wise: 
But a companion of fools shall be destroyed. 


Note, First. Those that would be good must keep good company: which is 
an evidence for them that they would be good; men’s character is known by 
the company they choose; and will be a means of making them goud, of shew- 
ing them the way, and of quickening and encouraging them in it. He that 
would be himself wise must walk with those that are so, must choose such for 
his intimate acquaintance, and converse with them accordingly ; must ask and 
receive instruction from them, and keep up pious and profitable talk with them 
Ecclus. viii. 9, “ Miss not the discourse of the elders, for they also learned of 
their fathers ;” and, #ecclus. vi. 35, ““Be willing to hear every godly discourse, 
and let not the parables of understanding escape thee.” 

Secondly. Multitudes are brought to_ruin by bad company. ‘* A companion 
of fools shall be broken, so some; ‘shall be known,’ so the Seventy, known 
to be a fool; noscitur ex socio,—‘ he is known by his company ;’ he éwill be 
like them,’ so some; will be ‘made wicked,’ so others; it comes all te one, for 


xiii. 7. There are rich poor men and poor rich men. For the 
latter see 2 Cor. vi. 10. 

xiii. 8. This is by some understood to mean that a rich man may 
be let off with a fine and a rebuke, while a poor man may be not 
merely rebuked but punished. 

xiii. 9. To this verse the Greek adds, “ Deceitful souls wander in 
sins, but the righteous show pity and are merciful.” 

xiii. 12, “ The desire” here is that which is desired. 
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all those, and those only that make themselves wicked, will be destroyed; and 
those who associate with evil-doers are debauched and so undone and at last 


have laid their deaths upon it. 
21 Evil pursueth sinners: 
But to the righteous good shall be repayed. 


Here see, First. How unavoidable the destruction of sinners is. ‘The wrath 
of God pursues them, and all the terrors of that wrath. Evil pursues them 
close wherever they go, as the avenger of blood pursued the manslayer, and 
they have no city of refuge to flee to; they attempt an escape, but in vain ; 
whom God pursues he is sure to overtake. They may prosper for awhile, av 
grow very secure, but their damnation slumbers not, t rough they do. 2 

/ pelea! A How indefeasible the happiness of the saints is. The God that 
eannot lie hath engaged that “to the righteous good shall be repayed.” They 
shall be abundantly recompensed for all the good they have done, and all the 
ill they have suffered in this world; so that though many have been losers for 
their righteousness, they shall not be losers by it. Though the recompence do 
not come quickly, it will come in the day of payment, in the world of retribu- 
tion, and it will be an abundant recompence. 


22 A good man leaveth an inheritanee to his children’s 
children : 
And the wealth of the sinner 7s laid up for the just. 


See here, First. How a good man’s estate lasts. Te “leaves an inheritance 
to his children’s children.” It is part of his praise, that he is thoughtful for 
posterity, that he doth not lay all out upon himself, but is in care to do well for 
those that come after him, not by withholding more than is meet, but by a pru- 
dent and decent frugality. He trains up his children to this, that they may leave 
it to their children; and especially he is careful, both by justice and charity, 
to obtain the blessing of God upon what he hath, and to entail that upon his 
children, without which the greatest industry and frugality will be in vain. 
A good man, by being good, and doing good, by honouring the Lord with his 
substance, and spending it in his service, secures it to his posterity; or if he 
should not leave them much of this world’s goods, his prayers, his instructions 
his good exainple, will be the best entail, and the promises of the covenant will 
be an inheritance to his children’s children, Ps. citi. 17. 

Secondly. How it increases by the accession of “the wealth of the sinner” to 
it, for that “is laid up for the just.” If it be asked, How should good men grow 
so rich, who are not so eager upon the world as others are, and who commonly 
suffer for their well-doing? it is here answered, That God in his providence 
often brings into their hands that which wicked people had laid up for them- 


selves, “lhe innocent shall divide the silver,” Job xxvii. 16,17. The Israelites 
shall spoil the Egyptians, Vx. xii. 36; and eat the riches of the Gentiles, 
Isa. \xi. 6. e 


23 Much food is zm the tillage of the poor: 
But there is ¢haé is destroyed for want of judgment. 


See here, First. How a smali estate may be improved by industry, so that 
aman by making the best of everything may live comfortably upon it; “ Much 
food is in the tillage of the poor,” the poor farmers that have but a little, but 
take pains with that little, and husband it well. Many make it an excuse for 
their idleness, that they have but a little to work on, a very little to be doing 
with; but the less compass the field is of, the more let the skill and labour of 
the owner be employed about it, and it will turn to a very good account. Let 
him dig, and he needs not beg. 

Secondly. How a great estate may be ruined by indiscretion. There is that 
aath a great deal, but it is destroyed and brought to nothing for want of judg- 
ment, that is, prudence in the management of it. Men overbuild themselves, or 
overbuy themselves, keep greater company, or a better table, or more servants, 
than they can afford, suffer what they have to go to decay and do not make the 
most of it; by taking up money themselves, or being bound for others, their 
estates are sunk, their families reduced, and all for want of judgment. 


24 He that spareth his rod hateth his son: 
But he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes. 


Note, First. To the education of children in that which is good, there is 
necessary a due correction of them for what is amiss. Every child of ours is 
a child of Adam, and therefore has that foolishness bound up in its heart 
which calls for rebuke, more or less, that rod and reproof which give wisdom, 
Observe, It is his rod that must be used, the rod of a parent directed by wisdom 
and love, and designed for good; not the rod of a servant. 

Secondly. It is good to begin betimes with the necessary restraints of child- 
ren from that which is evil, before vicious habits are confirmed. 'The branch 
is easily bent when it is tender. 

‘Thirdly. Those really hate their children, though they pretend to be fond 
of them, that do not keep them under a strict discipline, and, by all proper 
nethods, severe ones when gentle ones will not serve, make them sensible of 
their faults, and afraid of offending. They abandon them to their worst enemy, 
to the most dangerous disease, and therefore hate them. Let this Sreety4 
children to the correction their good parents give them; it is from love, and for 
their good, Heb. xii. 7—9. 


25 The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his soul : 
But the belly of the wicked shall want. 


Note, First. It is the happiness of the righteous that they shall have enough, 
and that they know when they have enough. ‘They desire not to be surfeited, 
but, being moderate in their desires, they are soon satisfied. Nature is content 
with a little, and grace with less. Enough is as good as a feast. They that 
feed on the bread of life, that feast on the promises, meet with abundant satis- 
faction of soul there, eat and are filled, 

Secondly. It is the misery of the wicked that, through the insatiableness of 
their own desires, they are always needy ; not only their souls shall not be satis- 
fied with the world and the flesh, but even their belly shall want ; their sensual 
appetite is always craving. In hell they shall be denied a drop of water. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IYVERY wise woman buildeth her house: 
But the foolish plucketh it down with her hands. 


PROVERBS 
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Note, First, A good wife is a great blessing toa family. By a fruitful wife 
a family is multiplied and replenished with children, and so bmilt up; but by a 
prudent wife, one that is pious, and industrious, and considerate, the affairs of 
the family are made to prosper, debts are paid, portions raised, provision made, 
the children well educated and maintained, and the family has comfort within 
doors and credit without; thus is the house built. She lcci upon it as her 
ha to take care of, though she knows it is her husband’s to bear rule in, 

st. i, 22. 

Secondly. There is many a family brought to ruin by ill housewifery as well 
as by ill husbandry, A foolish woman, that has no fear of God nor regard to 
her business, that is wilful, and wasteful, and humoursome, that. indulgeth her 
ease and appetite, and is all for jaunting and junketing, cards and the play- 
honse, though she come to a plentiful estate, and to a family berondaaaaa a4 
will impoverish and waste it, and will as certainly be the ruin of her house, 
as if she plucked it down with her hands ; and the husband himself, with all his 
care, can scarce prevent it. 


| 2 He that walketh in his uprightness feareth the Lorp: 
But he that is perverse in his ways despiseth him. 


Here is, First. Grace and sin in their true colours. Grace reigning is a 
reverence of God, and gives honour to him who is infinitely great and high, and 
to whom all honour is due, than which what is more becoming, or should be 
more zie to the rational creature? Sin reigning is no less than a contempt 
of God. In this, more than in any thing, sin appears exceeding sinful, that it 
despiseth God, whom angels adore. They that despise God’s precepts, and will 
not be ruled by them, his promises, and will not accept of them, despise God 
himself, and all his attributes. : 3 

Secondly, Grace and sin in their true light. By this we may know a man 
that has grace and the fear of God reigning in him, “he walks in his upright- 
ness,” he makes conscience of his actions, is faithful both to God and man, and 
every stop he makes, as well as every step he takes, is byrule. Here is one that 
honours God. But, on the contrary, he that is “ perverse in his ways,” that 
wilfully follows his own appetites and passions, that is unjust and dishonest, 
and contradicts his eeperey in his conversation, however he may pretend to 
raphe he is a wicked man, and will be reckoned with as a despiser of God 
nimself. 


3 In the mouth of the foolish 7s a rod of pride: 
But the lips of the wise shall preserve them. 


See here, First. A proud fool exposing himself. Where there is pride in the 
heart, and no wisdom in the head to suppress it, it commonly shews itself in 
the words. In the mouth there is pride, proud boasting, proud censuring, 
proud seorning, proud commanding, and giving law; this is the rod, or brane 
of pride (the word is used only here, and Jsa. xi. 1.) it grows from that root of 
bitterness which is in the heart; it is arod from that stem. The root must be 

lucked up, or we cannot eal this branch. Or it is meant of a smiting, 
Beating rod, a rod of pride which strikes others. The proud man with his 
tongue lays about him, and deals blows at pleasure, but it will in the end be 
arod to himself; the proud man shall come under an ignominious correction 
by the words of his own mouth, not eut as a soldier, but caned as a servant, and 
herein he shall be beaten with his own rod, Ps. lxiv. 8. 

Secondly. An humble, wise man, saving himself, and consulting his own good. 
“The lips of the wise shall preserve them” from doing that mischief to others 
which proud men do with their tongues, and from bringing that mischief on 
ghettinel yes which haughty scorners are often involved in. 


4 Where no oxen are, the crib zs clean: 
But much increase zs by the strength of the ox. 


Note, First. The neglect of husbandry is the way of poverty 3 “Where no 
oxen are” to till the ground, and tread out the corn, “the crib” is empty, “is 
clean,” there is no straw for the cattle, and consequently no bread for the 
service of man. Scarcity is represented by cleanness of teeth, Am. iv. 6. 
| Where no oxen are, there 1s nothing to be done at the ground, and then nothing 
to be had out of it. The crib, indeed, is clean from dung, which pleaseth the 
neat and nice, that cannot endure husbandry, because there is so much dirty 
work in it, and therefore will sell their oxen to keep the crib clean; but then 
not only the labour, but even the dung, of the ox is wanted. ‘This shews the 
folly of those who addict themselves to the pleasures of the country, but do not 
mind the business of it ; that (as we say) keep more horses than kine, more dogs 
than swine; their families must needs suffer by it. 

Secondly. Those that take pains about their ground are likely to reap the 
profit of it; who keep that about them which is for use and service, not for 
state and show, more husbandmen than footmen, they are likely to thrive, 
“Much increase is by the strength of the ox,” that is made for our service, and 
is profitable alive and dead. 


5 A faithful witness will not lie: 
But a false witness will utter lies. 


In the administration of justice much depends upon the witnesses, and there.- 
fore it is necessary to the common good that witnesses be principled as they 
ought to be; for, z <P pes 4 dp+ hi 

First. A witness that is conscientious will not dare to give in a testimony that 
is in the least untrue, nor, for good-will or ill-will, represent a thing otherwise 
than according to the best of his knowledge, whoever is pleased or displeased, 
and then judgment runs down like a river. 

Basuely ut a witness that will be bribed, and biassed, and brow-beaten, 
will utter lies, and not stick at it, nor startle at it, with as much readiness and 
assurance as if it were all true. 


6 A scorner seeketh wisdom, and jindeth it not: 
But knowledge 7s easy unto him that understandeth. 


Note, First. The reason why some people seek wisdom and do not find it 
is, becuuse they do not seek it from a right ep Ss and in a right manner, 
‘hey are scorners, and it is in scorn that they ask instruction, that they may 
ridicule what is told them, and may cavil at it. Many put questions to Christ, 
tempting him, and that they might have whereof to accuse him, and they were 
never the wiser. They that seek wisdom, as Simon Magus sought the gifts of 


the Holy Ghost, to serve their pride and covetousness, no marvel they do not 
find it, for they seek amiss. Herod desired to see a miracle, but he was a 
scorner, and therefore it was denied him, Lu. xxvi. 8. Scorners speed not in 
prayer. : 


Secondly. To those who understand themselves aright, who depart from evil, 


how to escape from fatal snares, 

xiii. 16. Every discreet man acts wisely or intelligently; but a 
foolish man spreads abroad and exposes his folly, 

xiii. 18. “ He that regardeth reproof”’ is here the man who attends 
to it and acts accordingly. 


which is, as it were, the cradle of an abundant harvest. The second 
clause may mean that provision is consumed or taken away by 
injustice—the strong often plunder the industrious. 
xiv. 1. Some render this, “The wisdom of woman buildeth her 
house,” but our version is a fair and justifiable one as to the sense. 


c 


xiii, 20, For “shall be destroyed” we may understand “will become 
bad,” cr stupid. ‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
876 


xiii. i4. The law of a wise man is a fountain of life, showing men | xiii, 28. “Tillage,” in this place, means newly-ploughed gtdund, 


The verse is intended to show wha‘ a woman can do towards 


| ing or ruining her family. brpates + 
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ffor that is understanding,) the knowledge of God and of his will is easy. The 
parables which harden scorners in their scorning, and make Divine things more 
difficult to them, enlighten those that are willing to learn, and make the same 
things more plain, and intelligible, and familiar to them, Mat. xiii. 11, 15, 16. 
The same word which to the scornful is a savour of death unto death, to the 
humble and serious is a savour of life unto life. He that understandeth so as to 
depart rom evil, (for that is understanding,) to quit his prejudices, to lay aside 
all corrupt dispositions and affections, will eusily apprehend instruction, and 
receive the impressions of it. 


7 Go from the presence of a foolish man, 
When thou perceivest not 7” him the lips of knowledge. 


See here, _ First. How we may discern a fool and discover him, a wicked 
man, for he isa foolish man. If we perceive not in him the lips of knowledge, 
if we find there is no relish or savour of piety in his discourse, that his commu- 
nication is all corrupt and corrupting, and nothing in it good, and to the use of 
edifying, we may conclude the treasure is bad. 

Secondly. How we must decline such a one, and depart from him. Go from 
his presence, for thou perceivest there is no good to be gotten by his company, 

ut danger of getting hurt by it. Sometimes the only way we have of reproving 
wicked discourse, and witnessing against it, is by leaving the company, an 
going out of the hearing of it. 


& The wisdom of the prudent zs to understand his way : 
But the folly of fools ¢s deceit. 


See here, First. The good conduct of a wise and good man. He manageth 
himself well. It is not the wisdom of the learned, which consists only in specu- 
lation, that, is here commended ; but the wisdom of the prudent, which is prac- 
tical, and is of use to direct our counsels and actions. Christian prudence 
consists in a right understanding of our way, for we are travellers whose 
concern it is not to spy wonders, but to get forwards towards their journey’s 
end. It is to understand our own way, not to be critics and busy bodies in 
other men’s matters, but to look well to ourselves, and ponder the path of our 
feet; to understand the directions of our way that we may observe them, the 
dangers of our war that we may avoid them, the difficulties of our way that we 
may break through them, and the advantages of our way that we may improve 
them; to understand the rules we are to walk by, and the ends we are to walk 
towards, and walk sopordingty. 

Secondly. The ill conduct of a bad man. He puts a cheat upon himself, he 
doth not rightly understand his way, he thinks he doth, and so misseth his way, 
and goes on in his mistake. “The folly of fools is deceit,” it cheats them into 
their ownruin. The folly of him that built on the sand was deceit. 


9 Fools make a mock at sin: 
But among the righteous there is favour. 


See here, First. How wicked people are hardened in their wickedness ; they 
“make a mock at sin.” They make a laughing matter of the sins of others 
making themselves and their companions merry with that for which they should 
mourn; and they make a light matter of their own sins, both when they are 
tempted to sin, and when they have committed it; they call evil good, and good 
evil, /sa. vy. 20; turn it off with a jest; rush into sin, Jer. viii. 6, and say they shall 
have peace though they go on. They care not what mischief they do by their sins, 
and laugh at those that tell them of it. They are advocates for sin, and are 
ingenious at framing excuses for it. ‘Fools make a mock at. the sin-offering,’ 
so some. They that make light of sin make light of Christ. They are fools that 
make light of sin, for they make light of that which God complains of, Am. ii. 13, 
which lay heavy upon Christ, and which they themselves will have other 
thoughts of shortly. . ; . 

Secondly. How good people are encouraged in their goodness: “‘ Among the 
righteous there is favour.” If they in any thing offend, they presently repent, 
and obtain the favour of God. They have a good will to one another; and 
among them in their societies there is mutual charity and compassion in case 
of offences, and no mocking. 


10 The heart knoweth his own bitterness ; 
And a stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy. 


This agrees with 1 Cor. ii. 11, “ What. man knows the things of a man,” and 
the changes of his temper, “save the spirit of a man?” ; ri. 

First. Every man feels most from his own burthen, especially that which is 
a burthen upon the = pty for that is commonly concealed, and the sufferer 
keeps it to himself. We must not censure others’ griefs, for we know not what 
they feel; their stroke perhaps is heavier than their Rg es p : 

Secondly. Many enjoy a secret pleasure, especially in Divine consolations, 
which others are not aware of, much less sharers in. As the sorrows of a peni- 
tent, so the joys of a believer, are such as a stranger doth not intermeddle with, 
and therefore is no competent judge of. 


11 The house of the wicked shall be overthrown: 
But the tabernacle of the upright shall flourish. 


Note, First. Sin is the ruin of great families. “The house of the wicked,” 
though built never so strong and igh, “shall be overthrown,” shall be brought 
to poverty and disgrace, and at length be extinct. His hope for heaven, the 
house on which he leans, shall not stand, but fail in the storm. The deluge that 
comes will sweep it away. | J » st 

Secondly. Righteousness is the rise and stability even of mean families. Even 
“the tabernacle of the upright,” though movable and despicable as a tent, yet 
“shall flourish” in caters prosperity, if Infinite Wisdom see good, however, 
in graces and comforts, which are true riches and honours. 


12 There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, 
But the end thereof are the ways of death. 


We have here an account of the way and end of a great many self-deluded 
cones Their is seemingly fair, it seemeth ri 
a is seeming y 4 
Wisinesives wih s faves that they ‘are as they should be; their opinions and 
practices are good, and such as will bear them out. The way of ignorance and 
carelessness, the way of worldliness and earthly-mindedness, the way of sensu- 
ality and flesh-pleasing seem right to those that walk in them; much more the 
way of hypocrisy in religion, external performances, partial reformations, and 


ht to themselves ; they please 
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blind zeal, these they imagine will bring them to heaven; they flatter themselves 
in their own eyes that all will be well at last. 

Secondly. heir end is really fearful, and the more so for their mistake; it is 
the ways of death, eternal death; their iniquity will certainly be their ruin, and 
they will perish with a lie in their right hand. Self-deceivers will prove in the 
end self-destroyers. 


13 Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful ; 
And the end of that mirth 7s heaviness. 


This shews the vanity of carnal mirth, and proves what Solomon saith of 
laughter, that it is mad. For, 

First. ‘There is sadness under it. Sometimes when sinners are under convic- 
tions, or some great trouble, they dissemble their grief by a forced mirth, and 

ut a good face on it, because they will not seem to yield; they ery not when he 

inds them. Nay, when men really are merry, yet at the same time there is 
some alloy or other to it, something that casts a damp upon their mirth, which 
all their gaiety cannot keep from their heart. ‘Their consciences tell them they 
have no reason to be merry, Hos. ix. 1. They cannot but see the vanity of it. 
Spiritual joy is seated in the soul; the joy of the hypocrite is but from the 
teeth forward: see Jno. xvi. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 10. 

Secondly. There is worse after it; “the end of that mirth is heaviness.” It is 
soon over, like the crackling of thorns under a pot; and, if the conscience be 
awake, all sinful and profane mirth will be reflected upon with bitterness ; if 
not, the heaviness will be so much the greater, when, for all these things God 
shall bring the sinner into judgment. ‘The sorrows of the saints will end in ever- 
lasting joys, Ps. exxvi. 5, but the laughter of fools will end in endless weeping 
and wailing. 


14 The backslider in heart shall be filled with his own ways: 
And a good man shall be satisfied from himself. 


Note, First. The misery of sinners will be an eternal surfeit upon their sins. 
“The backslider in heart,” that, for fear of saftering, or in hope of profit or 
pleasure, forsakes God and his duty, he “shall be filled with his own ways ;” 
God will give him enough of them. They would not leave their brutish lusts 
and passions, and therefore they shall stick by them to their everlasting terror 
and torment. “ He that is filthy shall be filthy still.” “Son, remember,” shall 
fill them with their own ways, and set their sins in order before them. Back- 
sliding begins in the heart ; it is the evil heart of unbelief that departs from God; 
and, of all sinners, backsliders will have most terror when they reflect on their 
own ways, Lu. xi. 26. i . Bt se ’ 

Secondly. The happiness of the saints will be an eternal satisfaction in their 
graces, as tokens of and qualifications for God’s peculiar favour. “ A good man 
shall be” abundantly “satisfied from himself ;” that is, from what God has 
wrought in him. | He has rejoicing in himself alone, Gal. vi, 4. As sinners never 
think they have sin rte till it brings them to hell, so saints never think they 
have grace enough till it brings them to heaven. 


The simple believeth every word : 
But the prudent man looketh well to his going. 


Note, First. It is folly to be credulous, to heed every flying report, to give 
ear to every man’s story, shen never so improbable; to take things upon trust 
from common fame; to depend upon every man’s profession of friendship, and 

ive credit to every one that will promise payment. ‘Those are simple who thus 
Femove every word, forgetting that all men in some sense are liars in ee 
with God, all whose words we are to believe with an implicit faith, for he can- 
n 


~ 


id 


ot lie. 

Secondly. It.is wisdom to be cautious. The prudent man will try before he 
trusts, will weigh both the credibility of the witness, and the probability of the 
testimony, and then give judgment as the thing appears, or suspend his judgment 
till it appears. “ Prove all things,” and “ believe not every spirit.” 


16 A wise man feareth, and departeth from evil: 
But the fool rageth, and is confident. 


Note, First. Holy fear is an excellent guard upon every holy thing, and 
against every thing that is unholy. It is wisdom to depart from evil, from the 
evil of sin, and thereby from all other evil; and therefore it is wisdom to fear, 
that is, to be jealous over ourselves with a godly jealousy, to keep up a dread 
of God's wrath, to be afraid of coming near the borders of sin, or dallying with 
the beginnings of it. A wise man, for fear of harm, keeps out of harm’s way, 
and starts back in a fright when he finds himself entering into temptation. 

Secondly. Presumption is folly. He that, when he is warned of his danger, 
rageth and is confident, furiously pusheth on, cannot bear to be checked, bids 
defiance to the wrath and curse of God, and, fearless of danger, persists in 
his rebellion, makes bold with the occasions of sin, and plays upon the precipice 
he is a fool, for he acts against his reason and his interest, and his ruin will 
quickly be the proof of his folly. 


17 He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly : 
And a man of wicked devices is hated. 


Note, First. Passionate men are justly langhed at. Men that are peevish 
and touchy, and are soon angry upon every the least provocation, they dea! 
foolishly ; they say and do that which is ridiculous, and so expose themselves 
to contempt; they themselves cannot but be ashamed of it when the heat is 
over. The consideration of which should engage those especially that are in 
reputation for wisdom and honour with the utmost care to bridle their passion. 

Secondly. Malicious men are justly dreaded and detested, for they are much 
more dangerous and mischievous to all societies. ‘“ A man of wicked devices,” 
that stifles his resentments till he has an opportunity of being revenged, and is 
secretly plotting how to wrong his neighbour, and to do him an ill turn, as Cain 
to kill bel, such a man as this “is hated” by all mankind. The character of 
an angry man is piteous; through the surprise of a temptation he disturbs and 
disgraceth himself, but it is soon over, and he is sorry for it; but that of a 
spiteful, revengeful man is odious; there is no fence against him, nor cure for 


him. 
18 The simple inherit folly : 
But the prudent are crowned with knowledge. 


te, First. Sin is the shame of sinners; the simple that love simplicity get 
soatiog by it, they mherit folly, that is, they have te by inheritance, so some. 
This corruption of nature is derived from our first parents, and all the calamities 


in EEE 


xiv. 8. “In the mouth of the foolish is a rod of pride” signifies 
that the proud and haughty words of foolish men are used by them 
as a rod to smite and afflict others. 

xiv. 4. The sense is, that if there are no oxen to labour, there are 
no provisions in the manger, but that labouring oxen are rewarded 
dry Every scoffer at holy things proclaims himself a seeker 
‘after truth, and in his experience finds the truth and becomes an 


a 


illustration of this verse; so much does the attainment of wisdom 
depend upon the temper of seekers after it. oe 

xiv. 7. The rendering of this verse is not uniform among critics, 
and some Hebrew MSS. read “ falsehood” for “‘ knowledge.” We 
may adopt the idea of our translators if we follow the received text. 
The other reading will require us to render the second clause “for 
thou knowest not lips of falsehood,” i.e. art not to know or recog- 
nise them, or art a stranger to them. 
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that attend it we have it by kind; it was the inheritance they transmitted to 
their degenerate race, an hereditary disease. They are as fond of it as a man 
of his inheritance, hold it as fast, and are as loath to ah with it. What 
they value themselves by is really foolish, and what will be the issue of their 
simplicity but folly? They will for ever rue their own foolish choices. 

Secondly. Wisdom is the honour of the wise. ‘The prudent crown themselves 
with knowledge, they look upon it as their brightest ornament, and there is 
wthing they are so ambitious of; they bind it to their heads as a crown, which 
they will by no means part with; they press towards the top and perfection of 
knowledge, which will crown their beginnings and progress. They shall have 
tne praise of it; wise heads shall be respected as if they were crowned heads. 
™hey crown knowledge, (so some read it,) they are a credit to their profession ; 
».sdom is not only justified, but glorified, of all her children. 


19 The evil bow before the good ; 
And the wicked at the gates of the righteous 


That is, First. The wicked are oftentimes impoverished and brought low, so 
that they are forced to beg, their wickedness having reduced them to straits; 
while good men by the blessing of God are enriched and enabled to give, and do 
give even to the evil; for where God grants life we must not deny a livelihood. 

Secondly. Sometimes God extorts, even from bad men, an acknowledgment 
of the excellency of God’s people. “The evil” ought always to “bow before 
the good;” and sometimes they are made to do it, and to know that God has 
loved them, ev. iii. 9. They desire their favour; Hst. vii. 7, their prayers, 
2 Kin. iii. 12. a) 

Thirdly. There is a day coming when the upright shall have the dominion, 
Ps. xlix. 14; when the foolish virgins shall come a begging to the wise for 
oil, and shall knock in vain at that gate of the Lord at which the righteous 
entered. 


20 The poor is hated even of his own neighbour: 
But the rich hath many friends. 


This shews not what should be, but what is the common way of the world, to 
be shy of the poor, and fond of the rich. 

First. Few will give countenance to those whoin the world frowns upon 
though otherwise worthy of respect. “The poor,” that should be pitied, an 
encouraged, and relieved, “is hated,” looked strange upon, and kept at a distance, 
“even by his own neighbour,” that, before he fell into disgrace, was intimate with 
him, and pretended to have a kindness for him. Most are swallow-friends, that 
are gone In winter. It is good having God our friend, for he will not desert us 
when we are poor. 

Secondly. Every one will make court to those whom the world smiles upon, 
though otherwise unworthy; “The rich have many friends,” friends to their 
riches, in hope to get something out: f them. ‘There is little friendship in the 
world but wins is governed by self-interest, which is no true friendship at all, 
nor what a wise men will either value himself by, or put any confidence in. 
Those that make the world their god, idolize them that have most of its good 
things, and seek their favour, as if indeed they were Heaven's favourites. 


21 He that despiseth his neighbour sinneth : 
But he that hath mercy on the poor, happy és he. 


See here how men’s character and condition are measured and judged of by 
tneir carriage towards their poor neighbours. 

First. Those that look upon them with contempt, are here under a bad 
character, and their condition will be accordingly. “He that despiseth his 
neighbour,” because he is low in the world, because he is of mean extraction, 
rustic education, and makes but a mean figure, that thinks it below him to take 
notice of him, converse with him, or concern himself about him, and sets him 
with the dogs of his flock, he is a sinner, is guilty of a sin, is in the way to 
worse, shall be dealt with as a sinner ; unhappy is he. 

Secondly. Those that look upon them with compassion, are here said to be in 
a good condition, according to their character. “‘He that has mercy on the 
Bees is ready to do all the good offices he can to him, and thereby puts an 

onour upon him, “ Happy is he,” he doth that which is pleasing to God, which 
he himself will afterwards reflect upon with great satisfaction, for which the 
loins of the poor will bless him, and ‘which will be abundantly recompensed in 
the resurrection of the just. 


22 Do they not err that devise evil ? 
But mercy and truth shad/ be to them that devise good. 


See here, First. How miserably mistaken they are that not only do evil, but 
devise it ; “ Do they not err?” Yes, certainly they do, every one knows it; they 
think, by sinning with craft and contrivance, and carrying on their intrigues 
with more plot and artifice than others, they shall make a better hand of their 
sins than others do, and come off better, but they are mistaken, God's justice 
cannot be outwitted. 


error! 

Seeondly, How wisely they consult their own interest, that not only do good, 
but devise it; “ Mercy and truth shall be to them,” not a reward of debt, (they 
will own that they merit nothing,) but a reward of mercy, mere mercy, mercy 
according to thé promise, mercy and truth, to which God is pleased to make 
himself a debtor. Those that are so liberal as to devise liberal things, that 
seek opportunities of going pe and contrive how to make their charity most 
extensive, and most acceptable to those that need it, by liberal things they shall 
stand, Jsa. xxxii. 8. 


23 In all labour there 1s profit: 
But the talk of the lips ¢endeth only to penury. 


Note, First. Working without talking will make men rich. “In all labour,” 
of the head, or of the hand, “there is profit,” it will turn to some good account 
or other, — industrious people are generally thriving people; and where there 
is something done, there is something to be had; the stirring hand getsa penny. 
It is good therefore to keep in business, and keep in action; and what our 
hand finds to do, do it with all our might. : 

Secondly, Talking without working will make men poor. Those that love to 
brag of their business, and make a noise about it, and that waste their time in 
tittle-tattle, in telling and hearing new things, like the Athenians, and, under 
pretence of improving themselves by conversation, neglect the work of their 
place and day, they waste what they have, and the course they take tends to 
penury, and will end in it. It is true, in the affairs of our souls, those that take 
pains in the service of God, that strive earnestly in prayer, will find profit in it; 


xiv. 9. “Favour” here may be favour from God. 

xiv. 16. For “rageth” we may translate “is haughty,” but the 
Hebrew word sometimes has the sense of being angry and irritated. 

xiv. 17. “He that is soon angry” is one who is short-tempered, 
i.e., impatient and irritable. “A man of wicked devices” is either a 
crafty or a mischievous man, or both. : 

xiv. 18. Other explanations have been given of the second clause, 
as that “the prudent will compass knowledge,” that is, it will be 
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err, for it will certainly turn upon themselves, and end in their own ruin; a fatal | 
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but if men’s religion runs all out in talk and noise, and their praying is only the 
labour of ‘the lips, they will be spiritually poor, and come to not Be 


24 The crown of the wise ¢s their riches: 
But the foolishness of fools 7s foliy. 


Observe, First. If men be wise and good, riches make them so much the 
more honourable and useful. “ ‘Ihe crown of the wise is their riches,” that is, 
their riches make them to be so much the more respected, and give them the 
more authority and influence upon others. They that have wealth, and wisdom 
to use it, will have agreat opportunity of honouring God, and doing good in the 
world. Wisdom is good without an inheritance, but better with it. 

Secondly. If men be wicked and corrupt, their wealth will but the more 
expose them. “ The foolishness of fools,” put them in what condition you will, 
“is folly,” and will shew itself, and shame them; if they have riches they do 
mischiet with them, and are the more hardened in their foolish practices. 


25 A true witness delivereth souls : 
But a deceitful zeitness speaketh lies. 


See here, First. How much praise is due to a faithful witness. He delivercth 
the souls of the innocent that are falsely accused, and their good names, which 
are as dear to them as their lives. A man of integrity will venture the dis- 

leasure of the greatest to bring truth to light, and rescue those that are 
injured by falsehood. A faithful minister that truly witnesseth for God against 
sin, is thereby instrumental to deliver souls from eternal death. 

Secondly. How little regard is to be had to a false witness. He forges lies, and 
yet pours them out with the greatest assurance imaginable for the destruction 
of the innocent. It is therefore the interest of a nation by all means possible to 
detect and punish false witness-bearing, yea, and lying in common conyersa- 
tion; for truth is the cement of society. 


26 In the fear of the Lorn és strong confidence : 
And his children shall have a place of refuge 


27 The fear of the Lorp 7s a fountain of life, 
To depart from the snares of death. 


In these two verses we are invited and encouraged to live in the fear of God 
by the advantages which attend a religious life. The fear of the Lord is here 
put for all gracious principles, producing gracious practices. 

First. Where this reigns it produceth a holy security and serenity of mind. 
There is in it a strong confidence; it enables a man still to hold fast both his 


| purity and his peace whatever happens and gives him boldness before God and 


the world. “I know that 1 shall be justified;” “ None of these things move 
me.” Such is the language of this confidence. 

Secondly. It entails a blessing upon posterity. They that by faith make God 
their confidence, their children after them shall be encouraged, by the promise 
that God will be a God to believers and to their seed, to fly to him as their 
refuge, and they shall find shelter in him. The children of religious parents 
often do the better for their parents’ instructions and example, and fare the 
better for their faith and prayers. “Our fathers trusted in thee,” therefore 


we will. 

Thirdly. It is an overflowing, everflowing spring of comfort and joy; it “is 
a fountain of life,” yielding constant pleasure and satisfaction to the soul. Joys 
that are pure and fresh are life to the soul, and quench its thirst, and can never 
be drawn dry; it is a well of living water that is springing up to, and is the 
earnest of, eternal life. } : 

Fourthly. It is a sovereign antidote against sin and temptation. Those that 
have a true relish of the pleasures of serious godliness will not be allured by 
the baits of sin to swallow its hook, they know better things than any it can 
pretend ‘to offer, and therefore it is easy to them “to depart from the snares of 
death,” and to keep their foot from being taken in them. 


28 In the multitude of people ¢s the king’s honour: 
But in the want of people ¢s the destruction of the prince, 


Here is a maxim in politics which carries its own evidence with it. __ 

First. That it is much for the honour of a king to have a populous kingdom. 
It is a sign he rules well, since strangers are hereby invited to come and settle 
under his protection, and his own subjects live comfortably; it is a sign he and 
his kingdom are under the blessing of God, the effect of which is being fruitful 
and multiplying; it is his strength, and makes him considerable and for- 
midable. appy is the king, the father of his country, who has his quiver 
full of arrows; he shall not be ashamed, but shall speak with his enemy in the 
gate, Ps. cxxvii. 4,5. It is therefore the wisdom of princes, by a mild and 
gentle government, by encouraging trade and husbandry, and making eas. 
under them, to promote the increase of their people. And let all that wis! 
well to the kingdom of Christ and to his honour, do what they can in their 
places that many may be added to his church. J a 

Secondly. That when the people are lessened the prince is weakened. ‘In the 
want of people is the leanness of the prince,’ so some read it. Trade lies dead, 
the ground lies untilled, the army wants to be recruited, the navy to be manned 
and all because there are not hands sufficient. See how much the honour an 
safety of kings depend upon their alles which is a reason why they should 
rule oe love, and not with rigour. rinces are corrected by those judgments 
which abate the number of the people, as we find 2 Sam. xxiv. 13. 


29 He that is slow to wrath zs of great understanding . 
But he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. 


Note, First. Meekness is wisdom. He rightly understands himself, and his 
duty and interest, the infirmities of the human nature, and the constitution of 
human society, that is slow to anger, and knows how to excuse other’s faults as 
well as his own, how to adjourn his resentments, and moderate them so as by 
no provocation to be put out of the possession of his own soul. A mild, patieut 
man is really to be accounted an intelligent man, one that learns of Christ, who 
is wisdom itself. : : pte 

Secondly. Unbridled passion is folly proclaimed, “ He that is hasty of spirit, 
whose heart is tender to every spark of provocation, that is all fire and tow, as 
we say, he thinks hereby to magnify himself, and make those about stand in 
awe of him, whereas really he exalts his own folly, he makes it known, as that 
which is lifted up is visible to all, and he submits himself to it, as to the govern- 
ment of one that is exalted. — : 


their inheritance and portion, as folly is the inheritance of the 
simple. : 
ks 19. “The evil bow before the good,” not in a way of humility, 
but of abasement—they are abased before the good. On the whole, 
even in this life, goodness is more honoured than badness. 
xiv. 20, 21. Among men poverty is neglected and wealth is 
courted. The Saviour teaches a better principle (Luke xiv. 12) ; and, 


‘ 


indeel, the wise man shovvs the evil of the course of men in general, 
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30 A scund heart zs the life of the flesh : 
But envy the rottenness of the bones. 


The foregoing verse shewed how much our reputation, this how much our health, 


depends on the good government of our passions, and the preserving of the temper 


of the mind. 
First. A healing spirit, that is made up of love and meekness, a hearty, friendly, 


cheerful disposition, is the life of the flesh, it contributes to a good constitution of 


body; people grow fat with good humour. 

Secondly. A fretful, envious, discontented spirit is its own punishment; it con- 
sumes the flesh, preys upon the animal spirits, makes the countenance pale, and is the 
rottenness of the bones. They that see the prosperity of others and are grieved, let 
them gnash with their teeth and melt away, Ps, exii. 10. 

Rumpatur, quisquis rumpitur invidia,— 
* Whoever bursts for envy, let him burst.’ 


31 He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker : 
But he that honoureth him hath mercy on the poor. 


God is here pleased to interest himself more than one would imagine in the usage 
given to the poor, 

First. He reckons himself affronted in the injuries that are done them. Whoso- 
ever he be that wrongs a poor man, taking oe poe ay against him because he is 
ass and cannot help himself, let him know that he puts an affront upon his 

aker. God made him, and gave him his being, the same that is the Author of our 
being ; we have all one Father, one Maker: see how Job considered this, Job xxxi. 15, 
God made him poor, and appointed him his lot; so that if we deal hardly with any 
because they are poor, we reflect upon God as dealing hardly with them in laying 
them low that they might be trampled upon. 

Secondly, He reckons himself honoured in the kindnesses that are done them, he 
takes them as done to himself, and will shew himself accordingly pleased with 
them. ‘‘I was hungry, and ye gave me meat.” Those therefore that have any true 
honour for God will shew it by compassion to the poor, whom he has undertaken in 
a speci. 1 manner to protect and patronise. 


82 The wicked is driven away in his wickedness: 
But the righteous hath hope in his death. 


Here is, First. The desperate condition of a wicked man when he goes out 
of the world. He “is driven away in his wickedness ;” he cleaves so close to 
the world that he cannot find in his heart to leave it, but is driven away out of 
it; his soul is required, is forced from him, and sin cleaves so close to him that 
it is inseparable, it goes with him into another world; he “is driven away in his 
wickedness,” dies in his sins, under the guilt and power of them, unjustified 
unsanctified. His wickedness is the storm in which he is burried away, as chaff 
before the wind, “ chased out of the world.” f : 

Secondly. The comfortable condition of a godly man when he finisheth his 
course; he “hath hope in his death” of a happiness on the other side death, of 
better things in another world than ever he had in this. They then have the 

race of hope in them; though they have pain, and some dread of death, yet they 
ave hope. They have before them the good hoped for, even the blessed hope 
which God that cannot lie has promised. 


83 Wisdom resteth in the heart of him that hath under- 
standing : 
But that which ts in the midst of fools is made known. 


Observe, First. Modesty is the badge of wisdom. He that is trnly wise 
hides his treasure so as not to boast of it, Mat. xiii. 43, though he doth not hide 
his talent so as not to trade with it. His wisdom rests in his heart, he digests 
what he knows, and has it ready to him, but doth not unseasonably talk of it, 
and make a noise with it. ‘The heart is the seat of the affections, and there 
wisdom must rest in the practical love of it, and not swim in the head. ; 

Secondly. Openness and ostentation is a mark of folly. If fools have a little 
smattering of knowledge, they take all occasions, though rors foreign, to pro- 
duce it, and bring it in by head and shoulders. Or, the folly that is in the 
midst of fools is made known by their forwardness to talk. Many a foolish 
man takes more pains to shew his folly, than a wise man thinks it worth his 
while to take to shew his wisdom. 


84 Righteousness exalteth a nation: 
But sin 7s a reproach to any people. 


Note, First. Justice reigning in a nation puts an honour uponit. A right- 
eous administration of the government, impartial equity between man and 
man, public countenance given to religion, the general practice and profession 
of virtue, the protecting and preserving of virtuous men, charity and com- 
passion to strangers, (alms are sometimes called righteousness,) these exalt a 
nation, they uphold the throne, elevate the people’s minds, and qualify a 
nation for the favour of God, which will make them high as a holy nation, 
Deu. xxvi. 19. eens . : ae ” 

Secondly. Vice regning in a nation puts disgrace mpee it. “Sin is areproach 
to any city or kingdom, and renders them despicable among their neighbours. 
The people of Israel were often instances of both parts of this observation ; 
they were great when they procs pod: but when they forsook God all about 
them insulted them, and trampled on them It is therefore the interest and 
duty of princes to use their power for the suppression of vice and support of 


virtue. 


35 The king's favour 7s toward a wise servant: 
But his wrath is against him that causeth shame. 


This shews that in a well ordered court and government smiles and favours 
are dispensed among those that are employed in public trusts according to 
their merits. Solomon lets them know he will go by that rule. 

First. Those who behave themselves wisely shall be respected and preferred, 
whatever enemies they may have that seek to undermine them. No man’s 
services shall be neglected to please a party or a favourite. i 

Secondly. That qnuee who are selfish and false, that betray their country, 
oppress the poor, and sow discord, and thus cause shame, they shall be dis- 
Me and banished the court, whatever friends they may make to speak for 
them. 
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SOFT answer turneth away wrath: 
But grievous words stir up anger. 


Solomon, as conservator of the public peace, here tells us, 

First. How the peace may be kept, that we may know how in our places to 
keep it. It is by soft words. If wrath be risen like a threatening cloud preg« 
nant with storms and thunders, a soft answer will disperse it, and turn it away. 
Whien men are provoked, speak them fair, and give them good words, and they 
will be pacified, as the Ephraimites were by Gideon’s mildness, Jud. viii. 1—3, 
whereas, upon a like occasion, by Jephthah’s roughness they were exasperated, 
and the consequences were ill, Jud. xii. |—3. Reason will be better spoken 
and a righteous cause better pleaded, with meekness than with passion ; hard 
arguments do best with soft words. 

Secondly. How the peace will be broken, that we, for our parts, may do 
nothing towards the breaking of it. Nothing stirs up anger and sows discord 
like grievous words, calling foul names, as “ Raca,” and “ Thou fool,” upbraid- 
ing men with their infirmities and infelicities, their extraction or education, or 
any thing that lessens them and makes them mean. Scornful, spiteful reflee- 
tions, by which men affect to shew their wit and malice, stir up the anger of 
others, which doth but inerease and inflame their own anger. Rather than 
lose a jest some will lose a friend and make an enemy. 


2 The tongue of the wise useth knowledge aright: 
But the mouth of fools poureth out foolishness. 


Note, First. A good heart by the tongue becomes very useful. He that has 
knowledge is not only to enjoy it for his own entertainment, but to use it, to 
use it aright, for the edification of others; and it is the tongue that must make 
use of it in pious profitable discourse, in giving suitable and seasonable instrue- 
tions, counsels, and comforts, with all possible expressions of humility and love, 
and then knowledge is used aright; and to him that hath, and thus useth what 
ye hath, more shall be given. 

Secondly. A wicked heart py the tongue becomes very hurtful; for “the 
mouth of fools belcheth out foolishness,” which is very unsavoury and offen- 
sive; and the corrupt communication which proceedeth from an evil treasure 
within, the filthiness and foolish talking and jesting, corrupts the good manners 
of sons and debaucheth them, and grieves the good hearts of others and dis- 
turbs them. 


3 The eyes of the Lorp are in every place, 
Beholding the evil and the good. 


The great truths of divinity are of mighty use to enforce the precepts of 
morality, and none more than this, that the eye of God is always upon the 
children of men. 

First. An eye to discern all, not only from which nothing can be concealed, 
but by which every thing is actually inspected, and nothing overlooked, or 
looked slightly upon. ‘‘ The eyes of the Lord are in every place,” for he not 
only sees all from ou high, Ps. xxxiii. 12, but he is every where present. Angels 
are full of eyes, ev. iv. 8, but God is all eye. It notes not only his omniscience 
that he sees all, but his universal providence that he upholds and governs all. 
Secret sins, serviees, and sorrows, are under his eye. 

Secondly. An eye to distinguish both persons and actions. He beholds the 
evil and the good, is Cispleased with the evil, and approves of the good, and 
will judge men according to the sight of his eyes, Ps. i. 6; xi. 4. The wicked 
shall not go unpunished, nor the righteous unrewarded, for God has his eye 
upon both, and knows their true character; which speaks as much comfort to 
saints as terror to sinners. 


4 A wholesome tongue 7s a tree of life : 
But perverseness therein és a breach in the spirit 


Note, First. A good tongue is healing; healing to wounded consciences by 
comforting them, to sin-sick souls by convincing them, to peace and love when 
it is broken by accommodating differences, compromising matters in variance, 
and reconciling parties at variance ; this is the heuling of the tongue, which is a 
tree of life, the leaves of which have a sanative virtue, tev. xxii. 2. He that 
knows how to discourse will make the place he lives in a paradise. 

Secondly. An ill tongue is wounding; “‘ Perverseness,” passion, falsehood 
and filthiness “there, is a breach in the spirit.” It wounds the conscience o 
the evil speaker, and occasions either guilt or grief to the hearers, and both are 
to be reckoned breaches in the spirit. Hard words indeed break no bones, but 
many a heart has been broken by them. 


_ 5 A fool despiseth his father's instruction : 


But he that regardeth reproof is prudent. 


Hence, First. Let superiors be admonished to give instruction and reproof 
to those that are under their charge, as they will answer it in the day of 
account. They must not only instruct with the light of knowledge, but 
reprove with the heat of zeal; and both these must be done with the autho- 
rity and affection of a father, and must be continued though the desired effect 
be not presently perceived. If the instruction be despised, give reproof, and 
rebuke sharply. ut is indeed against the grain with good humoured men to 
find fault, and make those about them uneasy, but better so than to suffer 
them to go on undisturbed in the way to ruin. 

Secondly. Let inferiors be admonished, not only to submit to instruction and 
reproof, (even hardships must be submitted to,) but to value them as favours and 
not despise them, to make use of them for their conduct, and always to have a 
regard to them. This will be an evidence that they are wise, and a means of 
making them so; whereas he that slights his good education is a fool, and is 
like to live and die one. 


6 In the house of the righteous 7s much treasure : 
But in the revenues of the wicked is trouble. 


Note, First. Where righteousness is, riches are, and the comforts of them. 
“In the house of the righteous is much treasure.” Religion teacheth men te 
be diligent, and temperate, and just, and by these means ordinarily the estate 
is increased; but that is not all, God blesseth the habitation of the just, and 
that blessing makes rich without trouble. Or, if there be not much of this 
world’s good, yet where there is grace there is true treasure; and those who 
have but little, if they have a heart to be therewith content, and to enjoy the 


To give emphasis to his words and to prevent mis- 
take, he adds that the man is blessed, or happy, who is kind to the 

r. - 

xiv. 23. Works, not words, enrich men. i 

xiv. 24. Wealth is the crown of wise ¢ in = = wise a 
otten realise or preserve it, and they make an honourable use of 1. 
On the other er a reputation for folly is all that the foolish get 


by their folly. 


7 


calling it a sin. 


xiv. 25. In the end truth is more beneficial than falsehood. 
xiv. 28. The idea seems to be that the increase of a nation is an 


honour to its rulers, but its diminution their disgrace and ruin, 


xiv. 29. A patient man, who is “not easily provoked,” may ve 


regarded as a prudent man; but an impatient or short-tempered man 
exhibits foolishness, or imprudence. 


xiv. 30. The well-known Latin saying, Mens sana in corpore sano, 


is here improved upon. ‘The sacred penman svys that a sound mind, 
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comfort of that little, it is enough, it is all riches. The righteous perhaps are 


not themselves enriched; but there is treasure in their house, a blessing in store 
which their childrep after them may reap the benefit of. A wicked, worldly 
man is only for having his pie filled with those treasures, his own sensual 
appetite gratified, Ps. xvii. 14; but a righteous man’s first care is for his soul, 
and then for his seed; to have treasure in his heart, and then in his house, which 
his relations and those about him may have the benefit of. | : 
Secondly. Where wickedness is, though there may be riches, ret there is 
vexation of spirit with them; “In the revenues or the wicked, the great 
tncomes they have, there “is trouble,” for there is guilt and acurse. There is 
pride, and passion, and envy, and contention, and these are troublesome lusts 
which rob them of the joy of their revenues, and make them troublesome to 


their neighbours. 
7 The lips of the wise disperse knowledge : 
But the heart of the foolish doeth not so. 


This is to the same purpose with ver. 2, and shews what a blessing a wise 
man is, and what a burthen a fool is to those about him. Only here observe 
farther 

First. That we then use knowledge aright when we disperse it; not confine 
it to a few of our intimates, and grudge it to others who would make as good 
use of it, but “give a portion” of this spiritual alms “to seven, and also to 
eight ;” not only be communicative, but diffusive of this good, with humility 
and prudence. We must take pains to spread and propagate useful knowledge; 
must teach some that they may teach others, and so it is dispersed. 

Secondly. That it is not only a fault to pour out foolishness, but it is a 
shame not to disperse knowledge, at least to drop some wise word or other. 
“ The heart of the foolish doeth not so;” it has nothing to disperse that is good, 
or if - had, has neither skill nor will to do good with it, and therefore is little 
worth, 


8 The sacrifice of the wicked zs an abomination to the 
Lorp: 
But the prayer of the upright zs his delight. 


Note, First. God doth so hate wicked people, whose hearts are malicious, 
and their lives mischievous, that even their sacrifices are an abomination to him. 
God hath sacrifices brought him even by wicked men, to stop the mouth of con- 
science, and to keep up their reputation in the world, as malefactors come to 
a sanctuary, not because it is a holy place, but because it shelters them from 
justice; but their sacrifices, though never so costly, are not accepted of God, 

ecause not offered in sincerity, nor from a good principle; they dissemble with 
God, and in their conversations give the lie to their devotions, and for that 
reason they are an abomination to him, because they are made a cloak for sin, 
ch. vii. 14: see Isa. i. 11. 

Secondly. God has such a love for upright, good people, that though they 
are not at the expense of a sacrifice, (he himself hath provided that,) their 
prover isa delight to him. Praying graces are his own gift, and the work of 
his own Spirit in them, with which he is well pleased. fie not only answers 
their prayers, but delights in their addresses to him, and in doing them good. 


9 The way of the wicked ¢s an abomination unto the Lorp: 
But he loveth him that followeth after righteousness. 


This is a reason of what was said in the foregoing verse. 

First. “ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to God,” not for want 
of some nice points of ceremony, but because their way, the whole course and 
tenour of their conversations is wicked, and consequently an abomination to 
him; and sacrifices for sin were not accepted of those that resolved to go on in 
siu, and were to the highest degree abominable if intended to obtain a con- 
nivance at sin, and a permission to go on in it. 

Secondly. Therefore the prayer of the upright is his delight, because he is a 
friend of God, and he loves him who, though he have not yet attained, is 
following after righteousness, aiming at it, and pressing towards it, as St. Paul, 

il. iii. 13. 


10 Correction 7s grievous unto him that forsaketh the way : 
And he that hateth reproof shall die. 


efile ria that those who cannot bear to be corrected, must expect to be 
estroyed. 

First. It is common for those that have known the way of righteousness, but 

have forsaken it, to reckon it a great affront to be reproved and admonished; 
they are very uneasy at it, they cannot, they will not bear it; nay, because 
they hate to be reformed, they hate to be reproved, and hate those that deal 
foithfully and kindly with them. Of all sinners, reproofs are worst resented by 
apostates. 
” Secondly. It is certain that those who will not be reproved will be ruined. 
“He that hateth reproof,” and hardens his heart against it, he is joined to his 
idols, let him alone, he“ shall die,” and perish for ever in his sins, since he would 
not be parted from his sins; 2 Chr. xxv. 16, “1 know that God has determined 
to destroy thee,” because thou couldest not bear to be reproved, ch. xxix. 1. 


11 Hell and destruction ave before the Lorp: 
How much more then the hearts of the children of men ? 


.This confirms what, was said, ver. 3, concerning God’s omniscience, in order to 
his judging of evil and good. a 

First. God knows all things, even those things that are hid from the eyes of 
all living. “Hell and destruction are before the Lord;” not only the centre of 
the earth and its subterraneous caverns, but the grave, and all the dead bodies 
which are there buried out of our sight ; they are all before the Lord, all under 
his eye, so that none of them can be lost, or be to seek when they are to be 
raised again. He knows where every man lies buried, even Moses, even those 
that are buried in the greatest obscurity, nor needs he any monument with 
a hic jacet,— Here he lies,’ to direct him. ‘The place of the damned in par- 
ticular, and all their torments, which are inexpressible, the state of separate 
souls in general, and all their circumstances, are under God’s eye. The word 
here used for destruction is Abaddon, which is one of the devil’s names 
Rev, ix. 11. That destroyer, though he deceive us, cannot evade or elude the 
Divine cognizance. God examines him whence he comes, Job i. 7; and sees 
through all his disguises, though he is sly, and subtle, and swift, Job xxvi. 6. 

Secondly. He knows particularly, “ Tie hearts of the children of men.” If 
he sees through the depths and wiles of Satan himself, much more can he 
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search men’s hearts, though they be deceitful, since all their cheats they learned 
of him. “God is greater than our hearts,” and knows them better than we 
know them ourselves, and therefore is an infallible judge of every man’s 
character, Heb. iv. 16. 


12 A scorner loveth not one that reproveth him: 
Neither will he go unto the wise. 


A scorner is one that not only makes a jest of God and religion, but bids 

defiance to the methods of his conviction and reformation, and as an evidence 
of that, 
_ First. He cannot endure the checks of his own conscience, nor will he suffer 
it to deal plainly with him. ‘He loveth not to reprove him, so some read it. 
He cannot endure to retire into his own heart, and commune seriously with 
that ; will not admit of any free thought or fair reasoning with himself, nor let 
his own heart smite him, if he can help it. That man’s case is sad, who is 
afraid of being acquainted and arguing with himself. 

Secondly. He cannot endure the advice and admonitions of his friends. “He 
will not go unto the wise,” lest they should give him wise counsel. We ought 
not only to bid the wise welcome when they come to us, but to go to them, as 
beggars to the rich man’s door for an alms; but this the scorner will not do, 
for fear of being told of his faults, and prevailed with to reform. 


13 A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance : 
But by sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken. 


Here, First. Harmless mirth is recommended to us, as that which contributes 
to the health of the body, makes men lively and fit for business, and to the 
acceptableness of the converse, making the face to shine, and rendering us plea- 
sant one to another. A cheerful spirit, under the government of wisdom and 
i is a great ornament of religion, puts a farther lustre upon the beauty of 
holiness, and makes men the more capable of doing good. 

Secondly. Hurtful melancholy is what we are cautioned against, as a great 
enemy to us, both in our devotion and in our conversation; “ By sorrow of the 
heart,” when it has got dominion, and plays the tyrant, as it will be apt to do if 
it be indulged a while, “the spirit is broken” and sunk, and becomes unfit for the 
service of God. “The sorrow of the world worketh death.” Let us therefore 
“weep as though we wept not,” in justice to ourselves, as well as in conformity 
to God and his providence. 


14 The heart of him that hath understanding seeketh know- 
ledge: 
But the mouth of fools feedeth on foolishness. 


Here are two things to be wondered at: 

First. A wise man not satisfied with his wisdom, but still seeking the increase 
of it. The more he has, the more he would have; “‘The heart of him that has 
understanding,” rejoiceth so in the knowledge that it has attained to, that it 
is still coveting more, and in the use of the means of knowledge is still labour- 
ing for more; growing in grace and in the knowledge of Christ. St dixisti, 
sufficit, periisti,— If you say, I have enough, you are undone.’ 

Secondly. A fool well satisfied with his folly, and not seeking the cure of it. 
While a good man hungers after the solid satisfactions of grace, a carnal mind 
feasts on the gratifications of appetite and fancy; vain mirth and sensual plea- 
sures are its delight, and with these it can rest contented, flattering itself in 
these foolish ways. 


15 All the days of the afflicted are evil: 
But he that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast. 


See here what a great difference there is between the condition and temper 
of some and others of the children of men. te 

First. Some are much in affliction, and of a sorrowful spirit, and all their 
days are evil days, like those of old age, and days of which they say they have 
no pleasure in them. ‘They eat in darkness, Keel. v. 17; and never eat with 
pleasure, Job xxi. 25. How many are the afflictions of the afflicted in this 
world! Such are not to be censured or despised, but pitied and prayed for, 
succoured and comforted. It might have been our own lot, or may be yet, us 
merry as we are. f eo 

Secondly. Others enjoy great prosperity, and are of a cheerful spirit, and 
they have not only good dye! but have a continual feast; and if, in the abun- 
dance of all things, they serve God with gladness of heart, it is oil to the wheels 
of their obedience. ‘All this, and heaven too? then we serve a good master! 
But let not such feast without fear, a sudden change may come, therefore rejoice 
with trembling. 


16 Better zs little with the fear of the Lorp 
Than great treasure and trouble therewith. 

17 Better zs a dinner of herbs where love is, 
Than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 


Solomon had said in the foregoing verse, that he who hath not a large estate 
or a great income, but a cheerful spirit, has a continual feast ; Christian con- 
tentment and joy in God make the life easy and pleasant; now here he tell us, 
what that is which is necessary to that cheerfulness of spirit, which will furnish 
a man with a continual feast, though he has but little in the world,—holiness 
and love. 

First. Holiness. f 
Lord,” if we keep a good conscience, and 
God faithfully with the little we have, it will be more confortable, and turn to 
a better account, “than great treasure and trouble therewith,” Observe here, 
1. It is often the lot of those that fear God to have but a little of this world; 
the poor receive the Gospel, and poor they still are, Jas. ii. 5. 2. Those that 
have great treasures have many times great trouble therewith; it is so far from 
making them easy, that it increases their care and hurry. “ The abundance of 
the rich will not suffer them to sleep.” 3. If great treasure bring trouble with 
it, it is for want of the fear of God. If those that have great estates would do 
their duty with them, and then trust God with them, their treasure would not 
have so much trouble attending it. 4. It is, therefore, far better and more 
desirable to have but a little of the world, and to have it with a good con- 
science, to keep up communion with God, and enjoy him in it, and iive by 
faith, than to have the greatest plenty, and live without God in the world. 

Secondly. Love. Next to the fear of God, peace with all men is necessary 
to the comfort of this life. 1. If “brethren dwell together in unity,” if they 
are friendly, and hearty, and pleasant, both in their daily meals, and in more 


“A little,” if we manage it and enjoy it “in the fear of the 
oO on in the way of duty, and serve 


a healthy disposition, is conducive to the life of the body, while an 
envious, jealous disposition is destructive of health. The influence 
of a man’s temper and mind upon his bodily health is known to all. 

xiv. 31. The second clause is rather “‘ he honoureth him that hath 
pity on the poor.” 

xiv. 32. If the Hebrews had no idea of a future life, such a verse 
as this would have no meaning. 

xiv. 33. “In tho heart of the man of understanding wisdom 
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abides (or remains), and among the foolish it will be known” (or will 
appear). This rather literal version suggests a meaning for the 
second clause somewhat different from that of the authorised transla- 
tion. The wisdom of the wise will be apparent in an assemblage of 
fools. Some of the ancient versions insert “nct” in the second 
clause, making it signify that wisdom is unknown among the foolish, 

xiv. 34, For “any people” the Hebrew is * peoples.” daw 


xv. 4. “A wholesome tongue” is salutary speech, which ia ais on : 
Ss y spe : ; mures : 
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solemn entertainments, that will make a dinner of herbs a feast sufficient. 
Though the fare be coarse, and the estate so small that they can afford no | 
better, yet love will sweeten it, and they may be as merry over it as if they had | 
all dainties. 2. If there be mutual enmity and strife, though there be a whole | 
ox for dinner, a fat ox, there can be no comfort in it. The leaven of malice, of | 
hating and being hated, is enough to sour it all. §S 
makes the entertainment; better have a slender dinner and be heartily welcome, 
than a table richly spread with a grudging evil eye. 
Cum torvo vultu mihi cenula nulla placebit, 
Cum placido vultu cenula nulla placet,— 

*The most sumptuous entertainment, presented with a sullen brow, would 

offend me; while the plainest repast, presented kindly, would delight me.’ 


18 A wrathful man stirreth up strife : 
But he that is slow to anger appeaseth strife. 


Here is, First. Passion the great makebate. Thence come wars and fight- 
ings. Anger strikes the fire which sets cities and churches intoa fame. “A 
wrathful man” with his peevish, passionate reflections, “stirs up strife,” and 
sets people together by the ears; he gives occasion to others to quarrel, and 
takes the occasion that others give, though never so trifling. When men carry 
their resentments too far, one quarrel still produceth another. 

Secondly. Meekness the great peacemaker. ‘ He that is slow to anger,” not 
only prevents strife that it be not kindled, but appeaseth it if it be already 
kindled, brings water to the flame, reconcileth those again that were fallen out, 
and by gentle methods brings them to mutual concessions for peace-sake. 


ome refer it to him that | 


19 The way of the slothful man zs as an hedge of thorns: 
But the way of the righteous 7s made plain 


See here, First. Whence those difficulties arise which men pretend to meet 
with in the way of their duty, and to be insuperable; they arise, not from any 
tang in the nature of the duty, but from the slothfulness of those that have 
really no mind to it.. Those that have no heart to their work, pretend that their 
way is hedged up with thorns, and they cannot do their work at all, as if God 


were a hard master, reaping where he had not sown; at least, that it is strewed | 


with thorns, that they cannot do their work without a great deal of hardship 
and danger, and therefore they go about it with as much reluctancy as if they 
were to go barefoot through a thorny i 

Secondly. How these imaginary difficulties may be conguered. An honest 
desire and endeavour to do our duty will, by the grace of God, make it easy, and 
we shall find it strewed with roses ; “ The way of the righteous is made plain,” 
it is easy to be gone over and not rough, easy to be hit and not intricate. 


20 A wise son maketh a glad father : 
But a foolish man despiseth his mother 


Observe here, First. To the praise of good children, that they are the jay of 
their parents, who ought to have joy of them, having taken so much care and 

ains about them; and it adds much to the satisfaction of those that are good, 
if they have reason to think that they have been a comfort to their parents in 
their declining years, when evil days come. 

Secondly. To the shame of wicked children, that by their wickedness they put 
contempt upon their parents, slight their authority, and make an ill requ'tal 
for their kindness. “ foolish son despiseth his mother,” that had most sorrow 
with him, and perhaps had too much indulged him, which makes his sin in 
despising her the more sinful, and her sorrow the more sorrowful. 


21 Folly is joy to him that is destitute of wisdom : 
But a man of understanding walketh uprightly. 


_Note, First. It is the character of a wicked man that he takes pleasure in 
sin. He has an appetite to the bait, and swallows it greedily; and has no dreaa 
of the hook, nor feels from it when he hath swallowed it. “ Folly is joy to him ;” 
others’ folly is so, and his own much more. He sins, not only without regret, 
but with delight; not only repents not of it, but makes his boast of it. This 
is a certain sign of one that is graceless, 

Secondly. It is the character of a wise and good man that he makes conscience 
of his duty. A fool lives at large, walks at all adventures, by no rule, acts with 
no sincerity or steadiness; “but a man of understanding,” the eyes of whose 


understanding are enlightened by the Spirit, (and those that have not a good 
understanding have no understanding,) he “walks uprightly,” lives a sober 
orderly, regular life, and studies in every thing to conform himself to the will 
of God; and this is a constant pleasure and joy to him; but what foolishness 
remains in him, or proceeds from him at any time, is a grief to him, and he is 
ashamed of it. By these characters we may try ourselves. 


22 Without counsel purposes are disappointed : 
But in the multitude of counsellors they are established. 


See here, First. Of what ill consequence it is to be 
to act without advice. Men’s purposes are disappointed, their measures broken, 
and they come short of their point, gain not their end, because they would not 
ask counsel about the way. if men will not take time and pains to deliberate 
with themselves, or are so confident of their own judgment that they scorn to 
consult with others, they are not likely to bring any thing considerable to pass; 
things happen which defeat them, that with a little consultation might have 
been foreseen and obviated. It is a good rule, both in public and domestic 
affairs, to do nothing rashly, and of one’s own head. Plus vident oculi quam 
oculus,— Many eyes see more than one.’ That often proves best which was 
least our own doing. 

Secondly. How much it will be for our advantage to ask the advice of our 
friends. “In the multitude of counsellors” (provided they be discreet and 
honest, and will not give counsel with a spirit of contradiction,) “ purposes are 
established.” Solomon’s son made no good use of this proverb when he 
merseret not in the counsel of the old men, but because he would haye a 
multitude of counsellors, regarding number more than weight, he advised 
with the young men. 


23 A man hath joy by the answer of his mouth : 
And a word spoken in due season, how good ts it / 
Note, First. Then we speak wisely when we speak seasonably. The arswer 


of the mouth will then be our credit and joy when it is pertinent and to the 
purpose, and is spoken in due season, when it was needed, and would be 


fc tem and rash, and 
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regarded, and, as we sy, hits the joint. Many a good word comes short of 
doing the good it might have done for want of being well-timed; nor is any 
thing more the beauty of discourse than to have a proper answer ready, off- 
hand, just when there is occasion for it, and comes in well. 

Secondly. If we speak wisely and well it will redound to our own comfort, 
and to the advantage of others. “ A man has joy by the answer of his mouth ;” 
he may take a pias, but may by no means take a pride, in having spoken so 
pe acd and well that the hearers admire him, and say, How good is it! 
and how much good doth it do! 


24 The way of life 7s above to the wise, 
That he may depart from hell beneath. 


The way of wisdom and holiness is here recommended to us, 

First. As very safe and comfortable. It is “the way of life,” the way that 
leads to eternal life; in which we shall find that joy Rnd sntetar ton which will 
be the life of the soul, and at the end of which we shall find the perfection of 
blessedness. Be wise and live. It is the way to escape that misery which we 
cannot but see ourselves exposed to and in danger of ; it is to “ deen from 
hell beneath,” froin the snares of hell, the temptations of Satan and all his 
ys — the pains of hell, that everlasting destruction which our sins have 

eserved. 

Secondly. As very sublime and honourable. It “is above.” A good man sets 
his affections on things above, and deals in those things; his conversation is in 
heaven, kis way leads directly thither; there his treasure is—above, out of the 
reach of enemies, above the changes of this lower world. A good man is truly 
noble and great, his desires and designs are high, and he lives above the 
common rate of other men. It is above the capacity, and out of the sight of 
foolish men. 


25 ‘The Lorn will destroy the house of the proud: 
But he will establish the border. of the widow. 


Note, First. Those that are elevated God delights to abase, and commonly 
doth it in the course of his providence. The proud, that magnify themselves, 
bid defiance to the God above them, and trample on all about them, are such as 
God doth resist, and will destroy, not them only, but their houses, which they 


‘| are proud of, and are confident of the continuance and perpetuity of. Pride is 


the ruin of multitudes. » : 

Secondly. Those that are dejected God delights to support, and many times 
doth it remarkably. ‘ He will establish the border of the poor widow,” which 
proud, injurious men break in upon, and which the poor widow is not herself 
able to defend and make good. It is the honour of God to protect the weak 
and appear for those that are run down. 


26 The thoughts of the wicked ave an abomination to the 
Lorp: 
But the words of the pure are pleasant words. 


The former part of this verse speaks of thoughts, the latter of words; but 
they come all to one, for thoughts are words to God, and words are judged of 
by the thoughts, from which they proceed; so that, 

First. The thoughts and words of the wicked, that are like themselves 
wicked, that aim at mischief, and have some ill tendency or other, they ure 
an abomination to the Lord; he is displeased at them, and will reckon for 
them. ‘The thoughts of wicked men, for the most part, are such as God hates, 
and are a. offence to him, who not only knows the heart, and all that passes 
and rerasses there, but requires the innermost and uppermost place in it. 

Secondly. The thoughts and words of the pure, being pure like themselves, 
clean, and honest, and sincere, they are paca words and pleasant thoughts 
vell pleasing to the holy God who delights in purity. It may be understood 
ooth of their devotions to God,—the words of their mouth, and the meditations 
of their heart in prayer and praise are acceptable to God Ps. xix. 14: xix. 3i— 
and of their discourses with men, tending to edification. Both are then pleasant 
when they come from a pure, a purified heart. 


27 He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house ; 
But he that hateth gifts shall live. 


Note, First. Those that are covetous entail trouble upon their families. 
“He that is greedy of gain,” and therefore makes himself a slave to the world, 
rises up early, sits up late, and eats the bread of carefulness in pursuit of it,— 
that hurries, and puts himself and all about him upon the stretch in business, 
—frets and vexes at every loss and disappointment, and quarrels with every 
body that stands in the way of his profit,—he “troubles his own house,” is a 
burthen and vexation to his children and servants. He that in his greedi- 
ness of gain takes bribes, useth unlawful ways of, getting money, leaves a 
curse with what he gets to those that come after him, which sooner or later 
will bring trouble into the house, Hab. ii. 9,10. | f d 

Secondly. Those that are generous as well as righteous entail a blessing upon 
their families. “He that hateth gifts,” that shakes his hands from holding the 
bribes that are thrust into his hand to pervert justice, and abhors all sinful, 
indirect ways of getting money, that hates to be paltr and mercenary, and is 
willing, if there be occasion, to do good Gratio, he “ shall live,” he shall have the 


comfort of it, shall live in prosperity and reputation, his name and family shall 
live and continue. 
28 The heart of the righteous studieth to answer: 
But the mouth of the wicked poureth out evil things. 

Here is, First. A good man proved to be a wise man by this, that he governs 
his tongue well. He that doth so, the same is a perfect man, Jas. iii. 2. It is 

art of the character of a righteous man, that, being convinced of the account 
gS must give of his words, and of the good and ill influence of them upon 
others, he makes conscience of speaking truly, (it is his heart that answers, 
that is, he speaks as he thinks, and dares not do otherwise; he “speaketh 
the truth in his heart,” Ps. xv. 23) and of speaking pertinently and profitably, 
and therefore he studies to answer, that his speech may be with grace, 
Neh. ii. 43; v. 7. 

Secondly. A wicked man is proved to be a fool by this, that he never heeds 
what he saith, but his mouth “pours out evil things,” to the dishonour of God 


and religion, and his own reproach, and the hurt of others. Doubtless that is 
an evil heart which thus overflows with evil. 


29 The Lorp zs far from the wicked : 
But he heareth the prayer of the righteous. 


Si Ma emai Soest res ciety te) Lek St eee bs ea edi et ee 


of blessing ; while perversity of speech causes affliction and trouble 
of spirit. 

Hy: 5. The thought seems to be this: “He will be foolish who 
despises his father’s instruction, but he that observeth correction 
will be prudent.” The child is father of the man. ] 

xv. 7. For “the heart of the foolish doeth not so” some ancient 
and modern authorities propose to understand that their heart is not 
just, or richt, or stable. : 


. 
- 
» ~~ 


xv. 8. The forms of worship are in themselves of no value ; their 
acceptableness depends on the character of the worshipper. Plato, 
Cicero, Seneca, and others proclaimed a similar sentiment. . 

xv. 11. The words for “hell and destruction” here are in the 
original sheol and abaddon. The second word means “ destruction ;” 
it is, however, here used of a condition or state ; and sheol conveys @ 
similar notion. The writer means to say that the unseen world, the 
state of the dead, is known to God, though unknown to us; and if 
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Note, First. God sets hiniself at a distance from those that set him at defiance, 
“The wicked say to the Almighty, Depart from us,” and he is accordingly far 
from them; he doth not manifest himself to them, has no communion with 
them, will not hear them, will not help them, no, not in the time of their need, 
They shall be for ever banished from his presence, and he will behold them afar 
off. “ Depart from me, ye cursed.” ; ; : 

Secondly. He will draw nigh to those in a way of mercy who draw nigh to him 
in a way of duty. “He heareth the prayer of the righteous, accepts it, is well 
pleased with it, and will grant an answer of peace to it. It is “the prayer of a 
righteous man that availeth much,” Jas. v. 16. “ He is nigh to them,” a present 
I a “in all that they call upon him for.” 


80 The light of the eyes rejoiceth the heart: 
And a good report maketh the bones fat. 


Two things are here pronounced pleasant: 

First. It is pleasant to have a good prospect, to see the és, 50 of the sun, 
Eccl. xi. 7, and by it to see the wonderful works of God with which this lower 
world is beautified and enriched Those that want the mercy know how to 
value it; how would the light of the eyes rejoice their hearts! the consideration 
of which should make us thankful for our eyesight. 

Secondly. It is more pleasant to have a good name, a name for good things 
with God and good people; this is as precious ointment, eel. vii. 1. “It maketh 
the bones fat,” it gives a secret pleasure, and that which is strengthening. It is 
also very comfortable to hear (as some understand it) a good report concerning 
xthers; a good man has no greater joy than to hear that his friends walk in the 
truth, 


81 The ear that heareth the reproof of life 
Abideth among the wise. 


Note, First. It is the character of a wise man that he is very willing to be 
reproved, and therefore chooseth to converse with those that, both by their 
words and examples, will shew him what is amiss in him. ‘The ear that can 
take the reproof will love the reprover. Faithful, friendly reproofs are here 
called the reproofs of life, not only because they are to be given in a livel 
manner, and with a det doh zeal, and we must reprove with our lives as well 
as by our doctrine, but because where they are well taken they are means of 
spiritual life, and lead to eternal life; and, as some think, to distinguish them 
from rebukes and reproaches for well-doing, which are rather reproofs of 
death, which we must not regard or be influenced by. 

Secondly. Those that are so wise as to bear reproof well will hereby be made 
wiser, Pr, ix. 9, and come at length to be numbered among the wise men of the 
age, and will have both ability and peas? to reprove and instruct others. 
| rig that learn well and obey well are likely in time to teach well and rule 
well, 


32 He that refuseth instruetion despiseth his own soul: 
But he that heareth reproof getteth understanding. 


See here, First. The folly of those that will not be taught, that refuse 
instruction, that will not heed it, but turn their backs upon it, or will not bear 
it, but turn their hearts against it. They refuse ‘correction, margin; they 
will not take it, no, not from God himself, but kick against the pricks. They 
that do so despise their own souls, they shew that they have a low and mean 
opinion of them, and are in little care and concern about them, considered as 
rational and immortal, instruction being designed to cultivate reason and pre- 
pare for the immortal state. ‘The fundamental error of sinvers is undervaluing 
their own souls, therefore they neglect to provide for them, abuse them, expose 
them, prefer the body before the soul, and wrong the soul to please the body. 

Secondly, The wisdom of those that are willing, not only to be taught, but to 
be reproved; “he that heareth reproof,” and amends the faults he is reproved 
for, he “ getteth understanding,” by which his soul is secured from bad ways, 
and directed in good ways, and thereby he both evidences the value he has for 
his own soul, and puts true honour upon it. 


383 The fear of the Lorn zs the instruction of wisdom ; 
And before honour és humility. 


See here how much it is our interest as well as duty, 

First. To submit to our God, and keep up a reverence for him. “The fear 
of the Lord,” as it is the beginning of ikddene so it “is the instruction” and 
correction “of wisdom,” the principles of religion closely adhered to will 
improve our knowledge, rectify our mistakes, and be the best and surest guide 
of our way. An awe of God upon our spirits will put us upon the wisest 
counsels, and chastise us when we say or do unwisely. 

Secondly. To stoop to our brethren, and keep up a respect for them. Where 
there is humility there is a happy yresage of honour and preparative for it. 
Those that humble themselves shall be exalted here and hereafter. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TI\HE preparations of the heart in man, 


And the answer of the tongue, és from the Lorp. 


As we read this, it teacheth us a great truth, that we are not sufficient of 
ourselves to think or speak any thing of ourselves that is wise and good, but 
all our sufficiency is of God, who is with the heart and with the mouth, and 
works in us both to will and to do, Phil. ii. 13; Ps. x. 17. But most read 
it otherwise: ‘the preparation of the heart is in man,’—he may contrive and 
design this and the other,—‘but the answer of the tongue’—not only the 
celivering of what he designed to speak, but the issue and success of what 
he designed to do,—‘is of the Lord.’ ‘This is, in short, _ 

First. Man purposeth. He hath a freedom of thought and a freedom of will 
permitted him, Let him form his projects and lay his schemes as he thinks 
best; but, after all, 

Secondly. God disposeth. He cannot go on with his business without the 
assistance and blessing of God, who made man’s mouth, and teaches us what 
we shall say. Nay, God easily can, and often doth, cross men’s purposes, and 
break their measures. It was a curse that was prepared in Balaam’s heart 
but ‘the answer of the tongue’ was a blessing. : 


2 All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes; 
But the Lorp weigheth the spirits, 
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Note, First. We are all apt to be partial in judging of ourselves. “ All the 
ways of a man,” all his designs, all his doings, “ are clean in his own eyes;” and 
he sees nothing amiss in them, nothing for which to condemn himself, or which 
should make his projects prove otherwise than well; and therefore he is confi- 
dent of success, and that the answer of the tongue shall be according to the 
eapectations of the heart; but there is a great deal of pollution cleaving to our 
ways which we are not aware of, or do not think so ill of as we ought. 

Secondly. The judgment. of God concerning us we are sure is according to 
truth. He weighs the spirits in a just and unerring balance, knows what 1s in 
us, and passeth a judgment upon us accordingly, and writes Tekel upon that 
which passed our scale with approbation,—“ weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting ;” and by his judgment we must stand or fall. He not only sees men’s 
ways, but tries their spirits, and we are as our spirits are. 


3 Commit thy works unto the Lorn, 
And thy thoughts shall be established. 


Note, First. It is a very desirable thing to have our thoughts established, 
and not tossed and put into a hurry b wpa ip cares and fears; to go on in 
an even, steady course of honesty an piety, not disturbed or put out of frame 
by any event or change; to be satisfied that all shall work for good, and issue 
well at last; and therefore to be always easy and sedate, r 

Secondly. The only way to have our thoughts established is to commit our 
works to the Lord. The great concerns of our souls must be committed to the 
grace of God, with a dependence upon, and submission to, the conduct of that 
grace, 2 Tim.i. 12. All our outward concerns must be committed to the pro- 
vidence of God, and to the sovereign, wise, and gracious disposal of that 
providence. ‘ Roll i works upon the ‘Lord,’ so the word is, roll the burthen 
of thy care from thyself upon God. Lay the matter before nim by prayer. Make 
known thy works unto the Lord, so some read it, not only the works of thy 
hand, but the workings of thy heart; and then leave it with him, by faith and 
dependence upon him, submission and resignation to him. “The will of the 
Lord be done.” We may then be easy when we resolve that whatever pleaseth 
God shall please us. 


4 The Lorp hath made all things for himself: 
Yea, even the wicked for the day of evil. 


Note, First. That God is the first cause, he is the Former of all things and 
all persons, the Fountain of being, gave every creature the being it has, and 
appointed it its place. Even the wicked are his creatures, though they are 
rebels; he gave them those powers with which shee pant against him, which 
aggravates their wickedness, that they will not let him that made them rule 
them; and therefore, though he made them he will not save them. 

Secondly. That God is toe last end. All is of him, and from him, and there- 
fore, all is to him and for him. He made all according to his will, and for his 
praise; he designed to serve his own purposes by all his creatures, and he will 
not fail of his design; all are his servants. The wicked he is not glorified by, 
but he will be glorified upon. He makes no man wicked, but he made those 
who he foresaw would be wicked, yet le made them, Gen. vi. 6, because he 
knew how to get himself honour upon them : see om. ix. 22. Or, as some under- 
stand it, he made the wicked to be employed by him as the instruments of his 
wrath in the day of evil, when he brings bi rae 2 on the world. He makes 
some use even of wicked men, as of other things, to be his sword, his hand, 
Ps. xvii. 13, 14, flagellum Dei,— The scourge of God.’ The king of Babylon is 
called his servant. 


5 Every one that is proud in heart zs an abomination to 
the Lorp: 
Though hand join in hand, he shall not be unpunished. 


Note, First. The pride of sinners sets God against them. He that being high 
in estate is proud in heart, whose spirit is elevated with his condition, so that 
he becomes insolent in his carriage towards God and man, let him know that 
though he admires himself, and others caress him, yet he is an abomination 
to the Lord; the great God despiseth him, the holy God detests him. 

Secondly. The power of sinners cannot secure them against God, Though 
they strengthen themselves with both hands, though they may strengthen one 
another with their confederacies and combinations, joining forces against God, 
they shall not escape his righteous judgment. Woe unto him that strives with 
his Maker, ch. xi. 21. 


6 By mercy and truth iniquity is purged: 
And by the fear of the Lorp men depart from evil 


See here, First. How the guilt of sin is taken away from us—by the mere 
and truth of God; mercy in promising, truth in performing ; the merey an 
truth which kiss each other in Jesus Christ the Mediator; by the covenant of 
grace, in which mercy and truth shine so bright; by our mercy and truth, as 
the condition of the pardon, and a necessary qualification for it. By these, and 
not by the legal sacrifices, Mic. vi. 7, 8. ie 

Secondly. How the power of sin is broken in us. By the principles of merey 
and truth commanding in us, the corrupt inclinations are purged out; so we 
may take the former part. However, “by the fear of the Lord,” and the influ- 
ence of that fear, “men depart from evil;” they will not dare to sin against 
God, who keep up in their minds a holy dread and reverence of him. 


7 When a man’s ways please the Lorn, 
He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. 


Note, First. God can turn foes into friends when he pleaseth. He that has 
all hearts in his hand has access to men’s spirits and power over them, working 
sensibly but irresistibly upon them, can make “a man’s enemies to be at peace 
with him,” change their minds, or force them into a feigned submission. He 
can slay all enmities, and bring those together that were at the greatest distance 
from each other. < 

Secondly. He will do it for us when we please him. If we make it our care 
to be reconciled to God, and to keep ourselves in his love, he will incline those 
that had been envious towards us, and vexatious to us, to entertain a good 
opinion of us, and to become our friends. God made Esau to be at peace with 
Jacob, Abimelech with Isaac, and David’s enemies to court his favour and 
desire a league with Israel. The image of God ern upon the righteous, 
nud his particular lovingkindness to them, is enough to recommend them to the 
respects of all, even of those that had been most prejudiced against them. 


80, how much more shall we own nis perfect acquaintance with our 
character in life! 

xv. 14. The writer contrasts the heart of the wise with the mouth 
of the foolish, because the wise are earnest and thorough in their 
search after knowledge, while the foolish are shallow and superficial. 

xv. 15. By “afflicted” we may rather understand the wretched 
and disconsolate, as the context suggests, by contrasting with the 
unhappioess of one the mirth of another. A man’s outward lot is 
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estimated by him in accordance with his feelings and disposition, A 
sad man sees little sunshine, and a sprightly man sees little shade. 

xv. 19. Whatever may be the precise shade of thonght conveyed 
by the two members of this verse viewed literally, it is certain that 
they mean that the course of idleness is rough and difficult com 
with that of a just man who discharges the claims of life, 
‘ ae 21. In this case, as commonly, a vicious quality is ascribed 
olly. 


A.M. 3004. 


8 Better zs a little with righteousness 
Than great revenues without right. 


Here, First. It is supposed that an honest, good man may have but a little 
of the wealth of this world; all the righreous are not rich; that a man may 
have but little, and yet may be honest; though poverty is a temptation to dis- 
honesty, ch, xxx. 9, yet not an invincible one. And that it is possiblaa man 
may grow rich for a while by fraud and oppression, may have great revenues, 
and those got and kept without right, may have no good title to them, nor 
make any good use of them. 

Secondly. It is maintained, that a small estate honestly come by, which a man 
is content with, enjoys comfortably, serves God with cheerfully, and puts to 
a right use, is much better and more valuable than a great estate ill-got, and 
then ill-kept or ill-spent. It carries with it more inward satisfaction, a better 
Do per with all that are wise and good; it will last longer, and will turn to 
a better account in the great day, when men will be judged, not according to 
what they had, but what they did. 


9 A man’s heart deviseth his way : 
But the Lorp directeth his steps. 


Man is here represented to us, 

First, As a reasonable creature, that has the faculty of contriving for him- 
self; his heart deviseth his way, designs an end, and projects ways and means 
leading to that end, which the inferior creatures, who are governed by sense 
and natural instinct, cannot do. The more shame for him if he do not devise 
the way how to please God and provide for his everlasting state. 

Secondly. But as a depending creature, that is subject to the direction and 
dominion of his Maker. If men devise their way so as to make God’s glory 
their end, and his will their rule, they may expect that he will direct their steps 
by his Spirit and grace, so as that they shall not miss their way, nor come short 
of their end. But let men devise their worldly affairs never so politicly, and 
with never so great a probability of success, yet God has the ordering of the 
event, and sometimes directs their steps to that which they least intended. 
The design of this is to teach us to say, ‘If the Lord will, we shall live and do 
this or that,” Jas. iv. 14,15; and to have our eye to God, not only in the 
is turns of our lives, but in every step we take. “Lord, direct my way,” 
1 Thes, iii. 11. 


10 A divine sentence zs in the lips of the king: 
His mouth transgresseth not in judgment. 


We wish this were always true as a proposition, and we ought to make it 
our prayer for kings and all in authority, that a Divine sentence may be in their 
lips, both in giving orders, that they may do that in wisdom, and in giving sen- 
tence, that they may do that in equity, both which are included in judgment, 
and that in neither tiieir mouth may transgress, 1 Zim. ii. 1. But it is often 
otherwise, and therefore, 

First. It may be read as a precept to the kings and judges of the earth to be 
wise and instructed. Let them be just, and rule in tie fear of God; let them 
act with such wisdom and conscience as that there may appear a holy divina- 
tion in all they say or do, and that they are guided by principles supernatural; 
let not their maaan transgress in judgment, for the judgment is God’s. 

Secondly. It may be taken as a promise to all good kings, that if they sin- 
cerely aim at God’s glory, and seek direction from him, he will qualify them 
with wisdom and grace above others, in proportion to the eminency of their 
station, and the trusts lodged in their hands. When Saul himself was made 
king God gave him another spirit. 

Thirdly. It was true concerning Solomon who wrote this; he had extra- 
ordinary wisdom, pursuant to the promise God made him: see 1 Ain. iii, 28, 


11 A just weight and balance are the Lorp’s: 
All the weights of the bag ave his work. 


Ah en on 5 


EGYPTIAN BALANCES. 


Note, First. The administration of eo lpe justice py the magistrate is an 
ordinance of God; in it the scales are held, and ought to be held by a steady 
and impartial hand; and we ought to submit to it for the Lord’s sake, and to 
see his authority in that of the magistrate, Rom. xiii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 13. 

Secondly. The observation of justice in commerce between man and man is 
likewise a Divine appointment. He taught men discretion to make scales and 
weights for the adjusting of right exactly between buyer and seller, that neither 
may be wronged; and all other useful inventions for the oy oa of right 
are from him. He has also appointed by his law that they be just; it is there- 
fore a great affront to him, and to his government, to falsify, and so to do wrong 
under colour and pretence of doing right, which is wickedness in the place of 


judgment. 
12 /¢ is an abomination to kings to commit wickedness - 
For the throne is established by righteousness. 


Here is, First. The character of a good king, which Solomon intended not 
for his own praise, but for instruction to his successors, bis neighbours, and 
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the viceroys under him. A good hing not only doth justice, but it is an abomi- 
nation to him to do otherwise; he hates the thought of doing wrong and per- 
verting justice; not only abhors the wickedness done by others, but abhors to 
do any himself, though having power he might easily and safely do it, 

Secondly. ‘The comfort of a good king; his “throne is established by righteous- 
ness.” He that makes conscience of using his power aright, shall find that to be 
the best security of his government, both as it will oblige people, make them 
easy, and keep them in the interests of it; and as it will obtain the blessing ef 
God, which will be a firm basis to the throne and a strong guard about it. 


13 Righteous lips are the delight of kings : 
And they love him that speaketh right. 


Here is a farther character of good kings,—that they love and delight in those 
that speak right; that is, 

First. ‘They hate parasites and those that flatter them, and are very willing 
that all about them should deal faithfully with them, and tell them that whic 
is true, whether it be pleasing or displeasing, both concerning persons and 
chines, that every thing should be set in a true light, and nothing disguised, 
ch. XX1X. 12, 

Secondly. They not only do righteousness themselves, but take care to employ 
those under them that do righteousness too; which is of great consequence to 
the people, who must be subject not only to the king as supreme, but to the 
governors sent by him, | Pet. ii. 14. A good king will therefore put those in 
power who are conscientious, and will say that which is righteous and discreet, 
and know how to speak right, and to the purpose. 


14 The wrath of a king 7s as messengers of death. 
But a wise man will pacify it. 

15 In the light of the king's countenance 7s life ; 
And his favour zs as a cloud of the latter rain. 


These two verses shew the power of kings, which is everywhere great, but 
was especially so in those eastern countries, where they were absolute and 
arbitrary; whom they would they slew, and whom they would they kept alive; 
their will wasalaw. We have reason to bless God for the happy constitution 
of the government we live under, which maintains the prerogative of the prince 
without any injury to the liberty of the subject. But here it is intimated, 

First. How formidable “the wrath of a king” is—it “is as messengers of 
death ;” the wrath of Ahasuerus was so to Hamen. An angry word from an 
incensed prince has been to many a messenger of death, and has struck as great 
a terror upon some as if a sentence of death had been pronounced upon them. 
And he must be a very wise man that knows how to pacify it with a word fitly 
spoken; as Jonathan once pacitied his father’s rage against David, 1 Sam. xix. 6. 
A prudent subject may sometimes suggest that to au angry prince which will 
cool his resentments. 

Secondly. How valuable and desirable the king’s favour is: to those that have 
incurred his displeasure, it is life from the dead if the king be reconciled to 
them; to others, it “is a cloud of the latter rain,” very refreshing tu the 
ground. Solomon put his subjects in mind of this, that they might not do any 
thing to incur his wrath, but be careful to recommend themselves to his favour. 
We ought by it to be put in mind how much we are concerned to escape the 
wrath and obtain the favour of the King of kings. His frowns are worse than 
death, and his favour better than life; and therefore they are fools who, to 
escape the wrath and obtain the favour of an earthly prince, will throw them- 
selves out of God’s favour and make themselves obnoxious to his wrath. 


16 How much better ¢s 7¢ to get wisdom than gold! 
And to get understanding rather to be chosen than silver! 


Solomon here not only asserts that it is better to get wisdom than gold 
ch. ili. 14; viii. 19, but he speaks it with assurance, that it is much better, beyond 
expression ; with admiration, “how much” better, amazed at the disproportion ; 
with an appeal to men’s consciences, judge in yourselves how much better it is ; 
and with an addition to the same purpose, that understanding is “rather to be 
chosen than silver,” and all the treasures of kings and their favourites. Note, 

First. Heavenly wisdom is better than worldly wealth, and to be preferred 
before it. Grace is more valuable than gold. Grace is the gift of God’s pecu- 
liar favour, gold only of common providence; grace is for ourselves, gold for 
others; grace for the soul and eternity, gold only for the body and time. Grace 
will stand us in stead in a dying hour, when gold will do us no good. 

Secondly. The getting of this heavenly wisdom is better than the getting 
of worldly wealth. Many take care and pains to get wealth, and yet come short 
of it; but grace was never denied to any that sincerely sought it. There is 
vanity and vexation of spirit in getting wealth, but joy and satisfaction of 
spirit in getting wisdom; ‘‘great peace have they that love it.” 


17 The highway of the upright ¢s to depart from evil : 
He that keepeth his way preserveth his soul. 


Note, First. It is the way of the upright to avoid sin, and every thing that 
looks like it, and leads towards it; and this is a highway, marked out by 
authority, tracked by many that have gone before us, and in which we meet 
with many that keep company with us. It is easy to be hit, and safe to be 
travelled in like a highway, Jsa. xxxv. 8. ‘Ilo “depart from evil is under- 
standing.” ; , 

Secondly. It 1s the care of the upright to preserve their own souls, that they 
be not polluted with sin, and that by the troubles of the world they may not be 
put out of the possession of them; especially that they may not perish for ever, 
Mat. xvi. 26. And it is therefore their care to keep their way, and not to turn 
aside out of it on either hand, but to press towards perfection, They that 
adhere to their duty secure their felicity. Keep thy way and God will keep 
thee. 


18 Pride goeth before destruction, 
And an haughty spint before a fall. 


Note, First. Pride will have a fall. Those that are of a haughty spirit, that 
think of themselves above what is meet, and look with contempt upon others, 
that with their pride aftru .1t God and disquiet others, they will be brought down, 
either by repentance or ruin. It is the hunour of God to humble the proud, 
Job xi. 11, 12. It is the act of justice that those who have lifted up themselves 
should be laid low. Pharaoh, Semiacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, were instances 
of this. Men cannot punish pride, but either admire it or fear it, and therefore 


xv. 22. The Hebrew of this verse is peculiar, but the general sense 
is fairly given by our translators. The notion of Clarke and others, 
that for “multitude of counsellors” we should render “master of 
counsellors,” or the like, is wrong. SA. 

xv. 24, We may translate this, “The path of life is upwards to a 
wise man, that he may escape from sheol below.” Some, however, 
regard the first clause as answering to what St. Paul says in Phil. 
iii, 20: “Our conversation is in heaven.” (Compare also Col. in, 1.) 


xv. 30. Theword “light” here means that which gives light, hence 
the sense is, ‘‘ That which gives light to the eyes gladdens the heart.” 
“ A good report” is good news. ‘lhe word for “ bones,” as very fre- 
quently, means the bodily frame. A man may be wasting away with 
anxiety, but recover through good news. 

xv. 31. The sense is, “The ear which listens to salutary rebuke 
shall abide, or remain, among the wise.” Of course, “the ear” is a 
figure for ‘the man.” 
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God will take the punishing of it into his own hands. Let him alone to deal 
with proud men. . 

Sacuidte: Many times proud men are most proud, and insolent, and haughty 
just before their destruction, so that it is a certain presage that they are upon 
the brink of it. When proud men set God’s judgments at defiance, and think 
themselves at the greatest distance from them, that is a sign they are at the 
door; witness the case of Benhadad and Herod. While the word was in the 
king’s mouth, Dan. iv. 31. Therefore let us not fear the pride of others, but 
greatly fear it in ourselves. 


19 Better ¢¢ is to de of an humble spirit with the lowly, 
Than to divide the spoil with the proud. 


This is a paradox which the children of this world cannot understand, and 
will not subscribe to; that it is better to be poor and humble, than to be rich 
and proud. 

irks. ‘They that divide the spoil are commonly proud; they value themselves, 
and despise others, and their mind riseth with their condition. ‘Those, there- 
fore, that are rich in this world, have need to be charged that they be not 
high-minded, | 7im. vi. 17; and those that are proud, and will put forth them- 
selves, that thrust, and shove, and scramble for preferment, are the men that 
commonly divide the spoil, and share it among them; they have the world at 
will, and the ball at their foot. 

Secondly. It is upon all accounts better to take our lot with those whose 
condition is low, and their minds brought to it, than to covet and aim to make 
a figure and a bustle in the world. Harility, though it should expose us to 
contempt in the world, yet while it recommends us to the favour of God, 
qualifies us for his gracious visits, Re ites us for his glory, secures us from 
many temptations, and preserves the quiet and repose of our own souls, is 
much better than that high-spiritedness, which, though it carry away the 
ibe and wealth of the world, makes God a man’s enemy, and the devil 
11S master. 


20 He that handleth a matter wisely shall find good: 
And whoso trusteth in the Lorp, happy ¢s he. 


Note, First. Prudence gains men respect and success. “He that handleth 
a matter wisely,” that is master of his trade, and makes it to appear he under- 
stands what he undertakes, that is considerate in his affairs, and when he 
speaks or writes of any subject doth it pertinently, he shall find good, shall 
come into good repute, and perhaps may make a good hand of it. 

Secondly. But it is piety only that will secure men’s true happiness. They 
that handle a matter wisely, if they are proud, and lean to their own under- 
standing, though iney. may find some good, yet they will have no great 
satisfaction in it; but he that trusteth in the Lord, and not in his own wisdom 
happy is he, and shall speed better at last. Some read the former part of 
the verse 80 as to repound it of piety, which is indeed true wisdom; he that 
attends to the word, that is, the word of God, (ch. xiii. 13,) he shall find good 
in it, and good by it. “ And whoso trusteth in the Lord,” that is, in his word 
which he attends to, is happy. 


21 The wise in heart shall be called prudent : 
And the sweetness of the lips increaseth learning. 


Note, First. Those tnat have solid wisdom will have the credit of it; it will 
gain them reputation, and they “shall be called prudent,” grave men, and a 
deference will be paid to their judgment. Do that which is wise and good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same. 

Secondly. Those that with their wisdom have a happy elocution, that deliver 
themselves easily, and with a good grace, are communicative of their wisdom, 
and have words at will, and good language as well as good sense; they increase 
learning, they diffuse and propagate knowledge to others, and do good with 
it, and by that means increase their own ayers They add doctrine, improve 
sciences, and do service to the commonwealth of learning. To him that hath, 
and useth what he hath, more shall be given. 


22 Understanding és a wellspring of life unto him that hath 
But the instruction of fools és folly. [it : 


¥ Note, First. There is always some good to be gotten by a wise man, his 
understanding is a wellspring of life” to him; which always flows, and can 
never be drawn dry. He has something to say upon all occasions that is 
instructive, and of use to those that will make use of it, things new and old to 
bring out of his treasure; at least, his understanding is a spring of life to him- 
self, yielding him abundant satisfaction; with his own thoughts he entertains 
and edifies himself, if not others. 
_ Secondly. There is nothing that is good to be gotten by a fool; even his 
instruction, his set and solemn discourses, are but folly, like himself, and tending 
to make others like him. When he doth his best it is but folly in comparison 
even with the common talk of a wise man, who speaks better at table than a 
fool in Moses’ seat. 


23 The heart of the wise teacheth his mouth, 
And addeth learning to his lips. 


Solomon had commended eloquence, and the “sweetness of the lips,” ver, 21, 


and seemed to prefer it before wisdom; but here he corrects himself as i¢ 
were, and shews that unless there be a good treasure within to support the 
eloquence, it is worth little. Wisdom in the heart is the main matter. 

First. That is it that directs us in speaking, that teacheth the mouth what to 
ee and Ate a agi fo that whet i spoken may be proper, and pertinent. 

1d seasonable, which if it be not, though t yuag: i i 
oe heats ; g e language be never so fine, it had 

Secondly. That is it that gives weight to what we speak i 

¢ ) e ‘ and adds learn 

to it, strength of reason, and force of argument, without whit let a thing 
be never so well worded, it will be rejected, when it comes to be considered, as 
trifliug ; quaint expressions please the ear, and humour the fancy, but it is 


tearning in the lips that must convince the judgm i i 
is necessary wisdom in the heart. Renee Py 


24 Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, 
Sweet to the soul, and health to the bones. 


The “ pleasant words” here commended must be th hi se 
the wise > teacheth, and adds learning to, ver. 23; sorte et eke ay ep 
instruction, and comfort, words taken from God’s word, for that is it which 


xv. 33. This signifies either that the fear of the Lord is the lesson 
taught by wisdom, or that the fear of the Lord itself teaches wisdom, 
and makes men wise, Both are true. In the second clause, under- 
atand that humility precedes honour in time, or is more exalted. 
Perhaps both members of the verse are intentionally ambiguous, like 
many other maxims. 

xvi. 1. More literally: “To man are arrangements of heart, and 
from the Lord the answer of the tongue;” ie., “ Man proposes, and 
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‘Solomon had learned from his father to account sweeter than honey, and the 


‘as well as “sweet to the soul;” they make the bones w 
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honeycomb, Ps. xix. 10. These words, to those that know how to relish them, 

First. Are tuothsome; they are like the honeycomb, sweet to the soul, which 
tastes in them that the Lord is gracious. Nothing more grateful and agreeable 
to the new man than the word of God, and those words which are borrowed 
from it, Ps cxix. 103. 3 

Secondly. ‘hey ure wholesome. Many things are pleasant that are not pro- 
fitable, but these “ pleasant words are health to the bones,” to the inward man, 

hich sin hath broken 

and put out of joint to rejoice. The bones are the strength of the body, and 
the good word of God is a means of spiritual strength, curing the diseases that 
weaken us. 


25 There is a way that seemeth right unto a man, 
But the end thereof are the ways of death. 


This we had before, ch. xiv. 12, but here it is repeated as that whieh is very 
necessary to be thought of, ap 3 

First. By way of caution to us all to take heed of deceiving ourselves in the 
great concerns of our souls, by resting in that which seems right and is not 
really so, and, for the preventing of a self-delusion, to be impartial in self- 
examination, and keep up a jealousy over ourselves, | | } ; 

Secondly. By way of terror to those whose way is not right, is not as it 
should be, however it may seem to themselves or others; the end of it will 
certainly be death; to that it has a direct and certain tendency. 


26 He that laboureth laboureth for himself; 
For his mouth craveth it of him. 


This is designed to engage us to diligence, and quicken us, what our hand 
finds to do, to do it with all our might, both in our worldly business and 
in the work of religion; for in the original it is, ‘The soul that laboureth 
laboureth for itself.’ It is heartwork that is here intended, the labour of the 
soul, which is here recommended to us, 

First. As that which will be absolutely needful. Our mouth is continually 
craving it of us; the necessities both of soul and body are pressing, and require 
constant relief, so that we must either work or starve. Both call for daily 
bread, and therefore there must be daily labour; for in the sweat of our face 
we must eat, 2 Thes. ili. 10. - 

Secondly. As that which will be unspeakably gainful. We know on whose 
errand we go; he that laboureth shall reap the fruit of his labour; it shall be 
for himself; he shall rejoice in his own work, and eat the labour of his hands 
If we make religion our business, God will make it our blessedness. 


27 An ungodly man diggeth up evil : 

And in his lips ¢here is as a burning fire 
28 A froward man soweth strife : 

And a whisperer separateth chief friends. 


There are those that are not only vicious themselves, but spiteful and mis- 
chievous to others; and they are the worst of men. Two sorts of such are here 
described : . 

First. Such as envy a man the honour of his good name, and do all t} ey can 
to blast that by calumnies and misrepresentations. They dig up evil; they take 
a great deal of pains to find out something or other on which to ground a 
slander, or which may give some colour to it. If none appear above ground, 
rather than want it, they will dig for it by diving into what is secret, or looking 
a great way back, or by evil suspicions and surmises, and forced innuendos. 
In the lips of a slanderer and backbiter there is as a fire, not only to brand his 
neighbour's reputation, to smoke and sully it, but as a burning fire to consume’ 
it. And how great a matter doth a little of this fire kindle, and how hardly is it 
extinguished ! Jas. iii. 5, 6. Reap ! 

Secondly. Such as envy aman the comfort of his friendship, and do all they 
can to break that, by suggesting that on both sides which will set those at 
variance that are most nearly related, and have been long intimate, or at least 
cool and alienate their affections one from another. A froward man, that 
cannot find in his heart to love anybody but himself, is vexed to see others 
live in love, and, therefore, makes it his business to sow strife, by giving men 
base characters one of another, telling lies, and carrying ill-natured stories 
between chief friends, so as to separate them one from another, and make them 
angry at, or at least suspicious of one another. Those are ill men, and ill 
women too, that do such ill offices; they are doing the devil’s work, and his will 
their wages be. . 


29 A violent man enticeth his neighbour, 
And leadeth him into the way ¢ha¢ ts not good. 
30 He shutteth his eyes to devise froward things : 
Moving his lips he bringeth evil to pass. 


Here is another sort of evil men described to us, that we may neither do like 
them nor have any thing todo with them. 

First. Such as (like Satan) do all the mischief they can by force and violence, 
as roaring lions, and not only by fraud and insinuation, as subtle serpents. 
They are violent men, that do all by rapine and oppression, that shut their 
eyes, meditating with the closest intention and application of mind, “ to devise 
froward things,” to contrive how they may do the greatest mischief to their 
neighbour, to do it effectually, and yet securely to themselves; and then 
moving their lips, giving the word of command to their agents, they bring the 
evil to pass, and accomplish the wicked device; biting his lips, so some read it, 
for vexation. When the wicked plots against the just, he gnasheth upon him 
with his teeth. 

Secondly. Such as (like Satan still) do all they can to entice and draw in 
others to join with them in doing mischief; leading them in a way that is not 
good, neither honest, nor honourable, nor safe, but offensive to God, and which 
will be in the end pernicious to the sinner. Thus he aims to ruin some by 
bringing them into trouble in this world, and others in the other world by 
bringing them into sin. 


31 The hoary head zs a crown of glory, 
Tf it be found in the way of righteousness. “A 


Note, First. It ought to be the great care of old people to “ be found in the 
way of righteousness ;” the way of religion and serious godliness. Both G 
and man will look for them in that way; it will be expected that those that are 


God disposes,” as the saying is. The chief modern critics mostly 
adopt the more literal version, in substance, though some put 
“utterance ” for “answer.” 

xvi. 4. Objectors grievously pervert this text, the sense of which 
is, nevertheless, not wholly certain. Instead of “for himself” in the 
first cla ise, some say we should have “for its own object”—“ every- 
thing for its own object’—which is unsatisfactory as a translation, 


though supported in sense by reasons hard to overthrow. we 
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old should be good, that the multitude of their years should teach them the 
best wisdom; let them therefore be found in that way. Death will come, 
the Judge is coniing, the Lord is at hand, That they may be found of him in 
peace, let them “be found in the way of righteousness,” 2 Pet. iii. 14; found 
80 doing, Mat, xxiv. 46. Let old people be old disciples; let them persevere to 
the end in the way of righteousness, which they long since set out in, that they 
may then be found in it. F 

Secondly. If old people be found in the ty of righteousness, their age will 
be their honour. Old age as such is honourable, and commands respect; “ thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head,” Lev. xix. 32; but if it be found in the 
way of wickedness, its honour is forfeited, its crown profaned, and laid in 
the dust, /sa. Ixv. 20. Old people, therefore, if they would preserve their 
honour, must still hold fast their srearieys and then their gray hairs are indeed 
OF EN to them; they are worthy of double honour. Grace is the glory of 
old age. 


82 He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
And he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 


This recommends the grace of meekness to us, which will well become us all, 
particularly the hoary head, ver. 31. Observe, 

First. The nature of it. It is to be “slow to anger,” not easily put into a 
passion, nor apt to resent provocation; taking time to consider, before we 
suffer our passion to break out, that it may not transgress due bounds; so slow 
in our motions towards anger, as that we may be presently stopped and 
pacified. It is to have the rule of our own spirits, our appetites, and apestisnn, 
and all our inclinations, but particularly our passions, our anger, keeping that 
under direction and check, and the strict government of religion, and right 
reason. We must be lords of our anger, as God is, Nah. i. 3. Avolus sis, 
affectuum tuorum,— Rule your passions, as Holus rules the winds.’ ; 

pent eG The honour of it. He that gets and keeps the mastery of his 
passions, he “is better than the mighty,” better than he that by a long siege 
takes a city, or by a long war subdues a country; behold, a greater than 
Alexander or Cesar is here. The conquest of ourselves, and our own unruly 
passions, requires more true conduct, and a more steady, constant, and regular 
management, than the obtaining of a victory over the forces of an tay A 
rational conquest is more honourable to a rational creature than a brutal one. 
It is a victory that doth nobody any harm, no lives or treasures are sacrificed 
to it, but only some base lusts. It is harder, and therefore more glorious to 
quash an insurrection at home, than to resist an invasion from abroad; nay, 
such are the gains of meekness that by it we are more than conquerors. 


83 The lot is cast into the lap ; 


But the whole disposing thereof is of the Lorn. 


Note, First. The Divine Providence orders and directs those things which 
to us are perfectly casual and fortuitous. Nothing comes to pass by chance 
nor is any event determined by a blind fortune, but every thing by the will an 
counsel of God. What man has neither he nor hand in God has both. 

Secondly. When solemn appeals are made to Providence by the casting of lots 
for the deciding of that_matter of moment which could not otherwise be at all 
or not so well decided, God must be eyed in it, by prayer, that it may be disposed 
aright: “give a perfect lot,” 1 Sam, xiv. 41; Acts i. 24; and by acquiescing in it 
when it is disposed, being satisfied that the hand of God is in it, and that hand 
directed by infinite wisdom. All the disposals of Providence concerning our 
affairs we must look upon to be the directing of our lot, the determining of what 
we referred to God, and must be reconciled to them accordingly. 


u 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Pees is a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, 
Than an house full of sacrifices wth strife. 

These words recommend family love and peace, 
the comfort of human life. ‘ 

First. Those that live in unity and quietness, not only free from jealousies 
and animosities, but vieing in mutual endearments, and studying to make them- 
selves easy and obliging to one another, live very comfortably, though they 
are low in the world, work hard, and fare hard; though they have but each of 
them a morsel, and that “a dry morsel.” ‘There may be peace and quietness 
where there is not three meals a day, provided there be a joint satisfaction in 
God's providence, and a mutual satisfaction in each other's prudence. Holy 
love may be found in a cottage. 

Secondly. Those that live in contention, 
ing, and reflecting upon one another, th' 
* a house full of sacrifices,” live uncomfortab 
of God upon them and what they have, 
their enjoyments, much less any peace i 


sweeten “a dry morsel,” but “strife” will sour and embitter “a house full of 
sacrifices.” A little of the leaven of malice will leaven all the enjoyments. . 


® A wise servant shall have rule over a son that causeth 
shame, 


And shall have part of the inheritance among the brethren. 


Nete, First. True merit doth not go by dignity. All agr i 

e family is more worthy than the servant, Job vi 35, and vor on ital a 
Lanvens that the servant is wise, and a blessing and credit to the family, when 
tl yn is a fool, and a burthen and shame to the family. Eliezer of Damascus 
thow.h Abraham could not bear to think that he should be his heir, was a stay 
te ‘ye family when he married Isuac, whereas Ishmael, a son, was 'a shame to 
% »ten he mocked Isaac. 4 

pamndly: ‘True dignity will go by merit. If as 
@iing- well, he shall be farther trusted, and not only have rule with but “rule 
ayer nson that causeth shame ;” for God and nature have designed that the 

f->{ shall be servant to the wise in heart.” Nay, a prudent servant may 
ges come to have such an interest in his master i 


as to be taken i 
eS ghey share of the estate, and to “ have part of the inheritance kage 
reurren. 


v {he fining pot és for silver, and the furnace for gold: 
But the Lorp trieth the hearts, 


Note First. The hearts of the children 
diod’s view but to hie judgment; as “ the fini 


as conducing very much to 


hat are always jarring and brawl- 
ugh they have plenty of dainties, 
ly; they cannot expect the blessing 
nor can they have any true relish of 
n their own consciences. Love will 


ervant be wise and manage 


of men are subject no 


t onl 
ng pot is for silver,” mitt Ha 


both to prove 


the critics may settle minor questions, we assign this sense to the 
clause—that God performs every work with its special purpose. The 
second clause is, in words, “ and also a wicked man for an evil day,” 
or “a day of evil.” Now, “a good day” is a day of prosperity, and 
“an evil day” is a day of adversity. ‘The whole sense, then, may be 
that since the all-wise God has a purpose in all he does, we may be 
sure a wicked man is in the road to ruin. The idea that God created 
men wicked to destroy them is a profane misrepresentation. The 
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and to improve it, so the Lord tries the heart; both searches whether they 
are standard or no, and those that are, refines them and makes them purer, 
Jer, xvii. 10. God tries the heart by affliction, Ps. Ixvi. 10, 11, and often 
“chooseth his people in that furnace,” Zsa. xlviii. 10, and makes them choice. 
Secondly, It is God only that tries the hearts; men may try their silver and 
gold with the fining pot and the furnace, but they have no such way of trying 


one another's hearts; God only doth that, who is both the searcher and the 
sovereign of the heart, 


4 A wicked doer giveth heed to false lips ; 
And a liar giveth ear to a naughty tongue. 


Note, First. Those that design to do ill support themselves by falsehood 
and lying. A wicked doer gives ear with a great deal of pleasure to false lips 
that will justify him in the ill he doth. Those that aim to make publie dis- 
turbances catch greedily at libels and false stories that defame the government 
and the administration. 

Secondly. Those that take the liberty to tell lies, take a pleasure in hearing 
them told; a liar gives heed to a malicious, backbiting tongue, that he may have 
something to graft his lies upon, and with which to give them some colour of 
truth, and so to support them. Sinners will strengthen one another’s hands; 
and those shew they are bad themselves, who court the acquaintance and need 
the assistance of those that are bad. 


5 Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker: 
And he that is glad at calamities shall not be unpunished. 


See here, First. What a great sin they are guilty of who trample upon the 
poor, who ridicule their wants and the meanness of their appearance, upbraid 
them with it, and take advantage of their weakness to be abusive and injurious 
tothem. They reproach their Maker, put a great contempt and affront upon 
him, who allotted the poor to that condition they are in, owns them and takes 
care of them, and can when he pleaseth reduce us to that condition. And 
let those that thus reproach their Maker know how they shall be called to an 
account for it, Mat. xxv. 40, 413 ch. xiv. 31. 

Secondly. What a great danger thay are in of falling into trouble themselves 
who are pleased to see and hear of the troubles of others. ‘ He that is glad 
at calamities,” that he may be built up upon the ruins of others, and regales 
himself with the judgments of God when they are abroad, let him know 
that he “shall not go unpunished.” The cup shall be put into their hand, 
Eze. xxv. 6, 7. 


6 Children’s children ave the crown of old men ; 
And the glory of children are their fathers. 


etber are so, that is, they should be so; if they carry themselves worthily 
they are so. 

First, It is an honour to parents when they are old to have children and 
children’s children growing up that tread in the steps of their virtues, and are 
likely to maintain and advance the reputation of their families. It is an 
honour to a man to live so long as to see his children’s children, Ps. exxviii. 63 
Gen. |. 23; to see his house built up in them, and to see them likely to serve 
their generation according to the will of God; this crowns and sonipletas their 
comfort in this world, 

Secondly. It is an honour to children to have wise and godly parents, and to 
have them continued to them, even after they are themselves grown up and 
settled in the world. Those are unnatural children who reckon their aged 
parents a burthen to them, and think they live too long; whereas, if the chil- 


dren be wise and good, it is as much their honour as can be, that thereby they 
are comforts to their parents in the unpleasant days of their old age. 


7 Excellent speech becometh not a fool : 
Much less do lying lips a prince. 


Two things are here represented as very absurd: 

First. That men of no repute should be dictators. What can be more 
unbecoming than for fools, who are known to have little sense and discretion, 
to pretend to that which is above them, and which they were never cut out 
for, fool, in Solomon’s proverbs, signifies a wicked man, whom excellent 
speech doth not become, because his conversation gives the le to his excellent 
speech. What have they to do to declare God’s statutes who hate instruction? 

s. 1.16. Christ would not suffer the unclean spirits to say that they knew 
him to be the Son of God: see Acts xvi. 17, 18. 

Secondly. That men of great repute should be deceivers. If it be unbe- 
coming a despicable man to presume to speak as a philosopher or politician, 
and nobody heeds him, being prejudiced against his character, much more 
unbecoming it is for a prince, for a man of honour, to take advantage from 
his character and the confidence that is put in him, to lie and dissemble, and 
make no conscience of breaking his word. Lying ill becomes any man, but 
worst a prince; so corrupt is the modern policy which insinuates that princes 
ought not to make themselves slaves to their words farther than it is for their 
interest, and qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare,— He who knows not how to 
dissemble knows not how to reign.’ 


8 A gift 7s as a precious stone in the eyes of him that 
Whithersoever it turneth, it prospereth. [hath it: 


The design of this observation is to shew, 

First. ‘That those that have money in their hand think they can do any thin 
with it. Rich mer value a little money as if it were a precious stone, and 
value themselves by it, as if it gave them not only ornament but power, and 
every one were bound to be at their beck, even justice itself. Whithersoever 
they turn this sparkling diamond, they expect it should dazzle the eyes of all, 
and make them do just what they would have them do, in hopes of it. The 
deepest bag will carry the cause; fee high, and you may have what you will. 

Secondly. That those that have money in their eye, and set their hearts upon 
it, will do any thing for it. ‘A bribe is as a precious stone in the eyes of him 
that takes it;” it has a great influence upon him, and he will be sure to go the 


way that that leads him, hither and thither, though contrary to justice, and not 
consistent with himself. 


9 He that covereth a transgression seeketh love ; 
But he that repeateth a matter separateth very friends. 


Note, First. The way to preserve peace among relations and neighbours 
is to make the best of every thing; not to tell others what has been said or 
done against them when it is not at all necessary to their safety, nor to take 
notice of what has been said or done against ourselves. but to excuse both, 


| 
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three verses preceding all bear upon the rectoral and overruling 
character of God, and others after point in the same direction. It is 
extremely to be regretted that a passage never meant to be limited 
to the creative work of God has been translated so inadequately, 
perhaps in part owing to the undue influence of the Latin, which is 
supported by no other ancient version. Thus, the Chaldee: “All the 
works of God are for them that obey him; and the wicked man for 
an evil day.” The Syriac is similar. The Greek text is confused, 
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and put the best constructions upon them. It was an oversight, therefore 
overlook it; it was done parougn fore nae therefore forget it; it perhaps 

othing of yon, do you make nothing of 1. | ’ 
Be ae emenp of faults is the ripping out of love; and nothing 
tends more to the separating of friends and setting them at variance, than 
the repeating of matters that have been in variance, for they commonly lose 
nothing in the repetition, but the things themselves are aggravated, and the 
passions about them revived and exasperated. The best method of peace is by 


an amnesty or act of oblivion. 


10 A reproof entereth more into a wise man 
Than an hundred stripes into a fool. 


Note, First. A word is enough to the wise. A gentle reproof will enter not 
only into the head but into the heart of a wise man, so as to have a mighty 
influence upon him, for if but a hint be given to conscience, let it alone to 
carry it on and prosecute it. ; ; ‘ 

Sawn aly. Stripes are not enough for a fool, to make him sensible of his 
errors, that he may repent of them, and be more cautious for the future. He 
that i3 sottish and wilful, it is very rare that severity doth him any good. 
David is softened with “ Thou art the man 3” but Pharavh remains hard under 
all the plagues of Egypt. 


11 An evil man seeketh only rebellion : 
Therefore a cruel messenger shall be sent against him. 


Here is the sin and punishment of an ill man. : 

First. His sin. He is an ill man indeed that seeks all occasions to rebel 
against God, and the government God hath set over him, and to contradict 
and quarrel with those about him. uerit jurgia,— He picks quarrels,’—so 
some. There are some that are acted by a spirit of opposition, that will con- 
tradict for contradiction’s sake, that will go on frowardly in their wicked 
ways, in spite of all restraint. and check. ‘A rebellious man seeketh mischief, 
(so some read it,) watcheth all opportunities to disturb the public peace. 

Secondly. His punishment. Therefore, because he will not be reclaimed by 
mild and gentle methods, “a cruel messenger shall be sent against him ;” somé 
dreadful judgment or other, as a messenger from God; angels, God’s messen- 

ers, ahatl be employed as ministers of his justice against him, Ps. lxxviii. 49. 
cA the angel of death, shall be let loose upon him, and the messenger of 
Satan. His prince shall send a serjeant to arrest him, an executioner to cut 
him off. He that “‘ kicks against the pricks” is “ waited for of the sword. 


12 Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, 
Rather than a fool in his folly. 


Note, First. A passionate man isa brutish man. However at other times 
he may have some wisdom, take him in his passion ungoverned, and he is a 
“fool in his folly.” They are fools in whose bosom anger rests, and in whose 
countenance anger rageth. He has put off man, and has become like a bear, 
@ ranging bear, ‘fa bear robbed of her whelps.” He is as fond of the gratifi- 
cations of his lusts and passions as a bear of her whelps, (which, though ugly, 
are her own,) as eager in the pursuit of them as she is in quest of her whelps 
when they are missing, and as full of indignation if crossed in the pursuit. , 

Secondly. He is a dangerous man; falls foul upon every one that stands in 
his way, though innocent, though his friend, as a bear robbed of her whelps 
sets upon the first man she meets as the roboer. Jra furor brevis est,—‘ anger 
is temporary madness.’ One may easier BOP» escape, or guard against an 
enraged bear than an outrageous, angry man. et us therefore watch over our 
own passions, lest they get head and do mischief, and so consult our own 
honour; and let us avoid the company of furious men, and get out of their 
way when they are in their fury, and so consult our own safety. Currenti cede 
furori,— Give place unto wrath.’ 

| 


13 Whoso rewardeth evil for good, 
Evil shall not depart from his house. 


A malicious, mischievous man is here represented, r 

First. As ungrateful to his friends. He oftentimes is so absurd and insen- 
sible of kindnesses done him, that he renders evil for good. David met with 
those that were his “adversaries for his love,” Ps. cix. 4. To render evil for 
evil is brutish, and to render evil for good is devilish. He is an ill-natured 
man that, because he is resolved not to return a kindness will revenge it. i 

Secondly, As therein unkind to his family, for he entails a curse upon it. 
This is a crime so heinous, that it shall be punished not only in his person, but 
in his posterity, for whom he thus treasures up wrath. The sword shall 
not depart from David's house, because he rewardeth Uriah with evil for his 

ood services. The Jews stoned Christ for his good works, therefore is his 
Blobd upon them and upon their children. 


14 The beginning of strife 7s as when one letteth ont water: 
Therefore leave off contention, before it be meddled with 


Here is, First. The danger that there is in “the beginning of strife.” One 
hot word, one peevish reflection, one angry demand, one spiteful contradiction 
begets another, and that a third, and so on, till it proves like the cutting of a 
dam,—when the water has got a little passage, it doth itself widen the breach, 
bears down all before it, and there is no stopping it, no reducing it then. 

Secondly. A good caution inferred from thence to take heed of_the first 
spark of contention, and to put it out as soon as ever it appears. Dread the 
breaking of the ice, for if once broken, it will break farther ; therefore leave it 
off, not only when you see the worst of it, for then it ma 
you see the first of it. Obsta principiis,— Resist its garth 
off, even “ before it be meddled with; 
you begin. 


be too late, but when 
est display.’ Leave it 
leave it off, if it were possible, before 


15 He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth 
the just, 
Even they both are abommation to the Lorn. 


This shows what an offence it is to God, 

First. When those that are intrusted with the administration of public 
justice, judges, juries, witnesses, prosecutors, counsel, do either acquit the 
guilty or condemn those that are not guilty, or in the least contribute to either; 
this defeats the end of government, which is to protect the good and punish 
the bad, Rom. xiii. 3,4. 1t is equally provoking to God to justify the wicked, 
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al it be in pity, and in favorem vite,—'to save life’—as to condemn 
the just. 

Secondly. When any private persons plead for sin and sinners, palliate and 
excuse wickedness, or argue against virtue and piety, and so pervert the 
ies — of the Lord, and confound the eternal distinctions between good 
and evil, 


16 Wherefore 7s ‘here a price in the hand of a fool to get 
Seeing he hath no heart to it ? [wisdom 


Two things are here spoken of with admiration: 

First. God’s great goodness to foolish man in putting a price into his hand 

to get wisdom, to get knowledge and grace to Bt him for both worlds. We 
have rational souls, the means of grace, the strivings of the Spirit, access 
to God by prayer; we have time and opportunity. He that has a good estate, 
(so some understand it,) has advantages thereby of getting wisdom by pur- 
chasing instruction. Good parents, relations, ministers, friends, are helps to 
get wisdom. It is a price, therefore, of value, a talent; it is “a price in the 
hand,” in possession; “the word is nigh thee.” It is a price for getting; it is for 
our own advantage; it is for getting wisdom, the very thing which, being fools, 
we have most need of. We have reason to admire that God should so consider 
our necessity, and should intrust us with such advantages, though he foresaw 
we should not make a right improvement of them. 
_ Secondly. Man’s great badness, his neglect of God’s favour and his own 
interest, which is very absurd and unaccountable; “he has no heart to it,” not 
to the wisdom that is to be got, nor to the price in the use of which it may 
be got. He has no heart, no skill, nor will, nor courage to improve his advan 
tages. He hath set his heart upon other things, so that he has no heart to his 
duty or the great concerns of his soul. Wherefore should a price be thrown 
away and lost upon one so undeserving of it? 


17 A friend loveth at all times, 
And a brother is born for adversity. 


This speaks the strength of those bonds by which we are obliged to each 
other, and which we ought to be sensible of. 

First. Friends must be constant to each other at all times. It is not true 
friendship that is not constant, it will be so if it be sincere, and acted by a gooa 

rinciple. They that are fanciful or selfish in their friendship, will love no 
onger than their humour is pleased, and their interest served, and therefore 
their affections turn with the wind, and change with the weather; swallow 
friends, that fly to you in summer, but are gone in winter; such friends there 
is no loss of. But if the friendship be prudent, and generous, and cordial; if 
I love my friend, because he is wise, and virtuous, and good, as long as he 
continues so, though he fall into Borers and disgrace, still I will love him. 
Christ is a friend that loves at all times, Jno. xiii. 1, and we must so love 
him, Rom. viii. 35. 

Secondly. Relations must in a special manner be careful and tender of one 
another in affliction; “a brother is born” to succour a brother or sister in 
distress, to whom he is joined so close by nature, that he may the more sensibly 
feel from their burthens, and be the more strongly inclined and engages, as it 
were by instinct, to help them, We must often consider what we were born for, 
not only as men, but as in such a station and relation. Who knows but we 
came into such a family for such a time as this? We do not answer the end of 
our relations if we do not do the duty of them. Some take it thus, A friend 
gs ae - all times is born (that is, becomes) a brother in adversity, and is so 
tu be valued. 


18 A man void of understanding striketh hands, 
And becometh surety in the presence of his friend. 


Though he had commended friendship in adversity, ver. 17, yet let not any, 
under pretence of being generous to their friends, be unjust to their families, 
and wrong them. One part of our duty must be made to consist with another. 

Note, First. It is a piece of wisdom to keep out of debt as much as may be, 
especially to dread suretiship. There may be a just occasion for a man to pass 
his word for his friend in his absence, till he come to engage himself; but to be 
“surety in the presence of his friend,” when he is upon the spot, supposeth that 
his own word will not be taken, he being deemed insolvent or dishonest, and 
then who can with safety pass his word for him? _ 

Secondly. Those that are “void of understanding” are commonly taken in 
this snare, to the prejudice of their families, and therefore ought not to be 
trusted too far with their own affairs, but to be under conduct. 


19 He loveth transgression that loveth strife : 
And he that exalteth his gate seeketh destruction. 
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EASTERN GATE AND DOORWAYS. 


Note, First. Those that are quarrelsome involve themselves in a great deal _ 
of guilt. He that loves strife, that in his worldly business loves to go to law, 


but here reads, “ All the works of the humble man are manifest 
before God; but the wicked will perish in an evil day.” 

xvi. 6. The word for “ purged” means “covered,” or “ expiated,” 
The sense of the second clause may be, ‘ When men fear the Lord 
they depart from evil.” It is, more literally, “In the fear of the 
Lord is departing from evil.” 

xvi. 7. Tbe structure seems to require us to understand that the 
Lord reconciles a good man’s enemies to him, though it is possible 
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to explain, with the Syriac, that he will recompense the enemies of 
the man, t.e., punish them. : 

xvi. 10, Not “a divine sentence,” but a firm decision, one that 
cannot be reversed. The second clause does not mean that a k ng is 
never in error in his decrees, but that he speaks with solemnity, not — 
“wantonly,” as First says. The utterance of a kingin judgment is, — 
so to speak, “ oracular.” Lic aaecte Hs 

xvi. 11, The sense is obscure, but may be that the Lord is equi- 
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in religion loves controversies, and in common converse loves to thwart and fall 
out, that is never well but when he is in the fire, “ he loveth transgression,” for 
a great deal of sin attends that sin, and the way of it is down hill. He pretends 
to stand up for truth, and for his honour and right, but really he loves sin, 
which God hates. 

Secondly. Those that are ambitious and aspiring expose themselves toa great 
deal of trouble, such as many times ends in their ruin. “He that exalteth his 
gate,” builds a stately house, at least a fine frontispiece, that he may overtop 
and outshine his neighbours, he seeks his own destruction, and takes a deal 
of ie ruin himself; he makes his gate so large, that his house and estate 
go out at it. 


20 He that hath a froward heart findeth no good: 
And he that hath a perverse tongue falleth into mischief. 


Note, First. Framing ill designs will be no advantage to us, there is nothing 
got by them. “He that hath a froward heart,” that sows discord, and is full of 
resentment, he cannot promise himself to get by it sufficient to balance the loss 
of his repose and reputation, nor can he take any rational satisfaction in it; he 
“finds no good.” 

Secondly. Giving ill language will be a great disadvantage to us. “He that 
hath a perverse tongue,” spiteful and abusive, scurrilous or backbiting, he falls 
into one mischief or other, loses his friends, provokes his enemies, and pulls 
owls upon his own head. Many a one has paid dear for an unbridled 

ngue. 


21 He that begetteth a fool doeth it to his sorrow: 
And the father of a fool hath no joy. 


This speaks that very emphatically, which many wise and good men feel ver 
peahily, what a grievous, vexatious thing it is to have a foolish, wicked ehild. 

ere. 

First. How uncertain all our creature comforts are, so that we are often not 
only disappointed in them, but that proves the greatest cross in which we pro- 
mised ourselves most satisfaction. There was joy when a man child was born 
into the world, and yet, if he prove vicious, his own father wisheth he had 
never been born. The name of Absalom signifies ‘his father’s peace,’ but he was 
his greatest trouble. It should moderate the desire of having children, and the 
delight of their parents in them, that they er prove a grief to them; yet it 
should silence the murmurings of the afilicted father in that case, that if his son 
be a fool, he is a fool of his own begetting, and therefore he must make the best 
of him, and take it up as his cross; the rather because Adam begets a son in his 
own likeness. 

Secondly. How unwise we are in sufferin 
untoward child as likely as any other, to drown the sense of a thousand 
mercies. “The father of a fool” lays that so much to heart, that he has no 
joy of any thing else, for which he may thank himself. There are joys suffi- 
cient to balance even that sorrow. 


22 A merry heart doeth good /ike a medicine: 
But a broken spirit drieth the bones. 


Note, First. It is healthfu: to be cheerful. The Lord Is for the body, and 
has provided not only meat but medicine for it, and has here told us the 
best medicine is a merry heart; not a heart addicted to vain, carnal, sensual 
mirth,—Solomon himself said of that mirth, It is not medicine, but madness ; 
it is not food, but poison; what doth it >but he means a heart rejoicing in 
God, and serving him with gladness, and then taking the comfort of outward 
enjoyments, and particularly that of pleasant conversation. It is a great mercy 
that God gives us leave to be cheerful, and cause to be cheerful ; especially if 
by his grace he gives us hearts to be cheerful. This doth good to a medicine, so 
some read it; that is, it will make physic work the better; or, it doth good as 
a medicine to the body, making it easy and fit for business. But, if mirth be a 
medicine, (understand it of diversion and recreation,) it must be used sparingly, 
only when there is occasion, not turned into food; and it must be used medi- 
cinally, sub regimine,— as a prescribed regimen,’ and by rule. 

Secondly. The sorrows of the mind often contribute very much to the sick- 
liness of the body. “A broken spirit” sunk by the burthen of afflictions, and 
especially conscience wounded with a sense of guilt, and fear of wrath, “dries 
the bones,” wastes the radical moisture, exhausts the very marrow, and makes the 
body a mere skeleton. We should therefore watch an pony nese all melan- 
choly indispositions, for they lead us into trouble as well as into temptation. 


23 A wicked man taketh a gift out of the bosom 
To pervert the ways of judgment. 


See here, First. What an ill thing bribery is. He is a wicked man that will 
take a gift to engage him to give a false testimony, verdict, or judgment; and 
when he doth it he is ashamed of it, for he takes it, with all the secrecy imagin- 
able, “out of the bosom” where he knows it is laid ready for him: it is indus- 
triously concealed, and so slily, that, it he could, he would hide it from his own 
conscience. ‘A gift is taken out of the bosom ’of a wicked man,’ so some read 
it; for he is an ill man that gives bribes, as well as he that takes them. 

Secondly. What a powerful thing it is. It is of such force that it perverts 
“the ways of judgment.” The course of justice is not only obstructed, but 
turned into injustice, and the greatest wrongs are done under colour ef doing 
right. 


21 Wisdom ¢s before him that hath understanding ; 
But the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth. 


Note, First. He is to be reckoned an intelligent man, that not only hath 
wisdom, but has it ready when he has occasion for it. e lays his wisdom 
before him, as his card and compass which he steers by, has his eye always 
upon it, as he that writes has on his copy; and then he beth it before him, it is 
not to seek, but still at hand. 5 f : 

Secondly. He that has = day head, a roving, rambling fancy, will never be 
tit for any solid business. eis a fool and good for nothing, whose eyes “are 
m the ends of the earth, here, there, and everywhere, any where but where 
trey should be; that caunot fix his thoughts to one subject, nor pursue any one 
P 'rpose with any thing of steadiness ; when his mind should be applied to his 
»tudy and business, it is filled with a thousand things foreign and impertinent. 


25 A foolish son is a yrief to his father, 
And bitterness to her that bare him. 


one affliction, and that of an 
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Observe, First. Wicked children are an affliction to both their parents. 
They are an occasion of anger to the father, (so the word signifies,) because 
they contemn his authority; but of sorrow and bitterness to the mother. 
because they abuse her tenderness. The parents being joint sufferers, should 
therefore bring mutual comfort to bear them up under it, and strive to make 
it as easy as they can; the mother to mollify the father’s anger, the father to 
alleviate the mother’s grief. 

Secondly. That Solomon often repeats this remark, probably because it was 
his own case; however, it is a common case. 


26 Also to punish the just 7s not good, 
Nor to strike princes for equity. 
In differences that happen between magistrates and subjects, (and such 


ditferences often arise,) 
First. Let magistrates see to it that they never punish the just, that they be 


| in no case a terror to good works; for that is to abuse their power, and betray 


that great trust which is reposed in them, It is not good, that is, it is a very 
ill thing, and will end ill, whatever end they may aim at in it. When princes 
become tyrants and persecutors, their thrones will be neither easy nor firm. 

Secondly. Let subjects see to it that they do not tind fault with the govern- 
ment for doing its duty, for it is an ill thing “to strike princes for equity,” by 
defaming their administration, or by any secret attempts against them to strike 
at them, as the ten tribes that revolted reflected upon Solomon for imposing 
necessary taxes. Some read it, ‘nor to strike the ingenuous for equity.” Magis- 
trates must take heed that none suffer under them for well-doing; nor must 
parents provoke their children to wrath by unjust rebukes. 


27 He that hath knowledge spareth his words : 
And aman of understanding is of an excellent spirit. 
28 Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise: 
And he that shutteth his lips 7s esteemed a man of under- 
standing. 


Two ways a man may shew himself to be a wise man: 

First. By the good temper of his mind, the sweetness and sedateness of that. 
“A man of un sehen ag is of an excellent spirit,” a ‘precious spirit,’ so the 
word is. He is one that looks well to his spirit, that it be as it should be, and 
so keeps it in an even frame, easy to himself, and pleasant to others. A gracious 
spirit Is a precious spirit, and renders a man amiable, and more excellent than 
his neighbour. ‘ He is of a cool spirit,’ so some read if; not heated with passion, 
nor put into aes tumult or disorder by the impetus of any corrupt affection, but 
even and stayed. A cool head with a warm heart is an admirable composition . 

Secondly. By the good government of his tongue. 

1. A wise man will be few of his words, as ne afraid of speaking amiss. 
“He that hath knowledge,” and aims to do good with it, is careful when he 
doth speak to speak to the purpose, and the:efore saith little, that he may take 
time to deliberate upon it. He spares his words, because they are better spared 
than ill spent. 

2. This is generally taken for such a sure indication of wisdom, that a fool may 
gain the reputation of being a wise man, if he has but wit enough to hold his 
tongue, to hear, and see, and say little. Ifa fool hold his peace, men of candour 
will think him wise, because nothing appears to the contrary, and because it 
will be thought that he is making observations on what others say, and gaining 
experience, and is consulting with himself what he shall say, that he may speak 
pertinently. See how easy it is to gain men’s good opinion, and to impose upon 
them! But when a fool holds his peace, God knuws his heart, and the folly that 
is bound there; thoughts are words to him, and therefore he cannot be deceived 
in his judgment of men. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FT\HROUGH desire a man, having separated himself, 
Seeketh avd intermeddleth with all wisdom. 


The original here is difficult and differently understood. 

First. Some take it as a rebuke to an affected singularity. When men take 
a pride in separating themselves from the sentiments and society of others, in 
contradicting all that has been said before them, and advancing new notions of 
their own, which, though never so absurd, they are wedded to, it is to gratif 
a desire or lust of vainglor and they are seekers and meddlers with that which 
doth not belong to them. ite seeketh according to his desire, and intermeddleth 
with every business; pretends to pass judgment upon every man’s matter. He 
is morose and supercilious. Those generally are so that are opinionative and 
conceited, and they thus make themselves ridiculous, and are vexatious to 
others. 

Secondly. Our translation seems to take it as an excitement to diligence in 
the pursuit of wisdom. If we would get. knowledge and grace, we must desire 
it as that which we need, and will be of great advantage to us, 1 Cor. xii. 31; 
we must separate ourselves from all those things which would divert us from 
or retard us in the pursuit; retire out of the noise of this wor!d’s vanities, and 
then seek and intermeddle with all the means and instructions of wisdom; be 
willing to take pains, and try all the methods of improving ourselves; be 
acquainted with variety of opinions, that we may “prove all things, and hold 


fast that which is good.” 


2 A fool hath no delight in understanding, 
But that his heart may discover itself. 


A fool may pretend to understanding, and to seek and intermeddle with the 
means of it, but, ef ee 2 

First. He has no true Belen init. It is only to a save 
credit, but he doth not love his book, not love his business, not love his Bible, 
not love his prayers; he would rather be playing the fool with his sports. 
Those that take no pleasure in learning or religion, will make nothing to 
purpose of either. © progress is made in them, if they are a task and a 

rudgery. d ; 
¥ decag ly. He has no good design in it, only “that his heart may discover 
itself;” that is, that he may have something to make a show with, something 
wherewith to varnish his folly, that that may pass off the better, because 
loves to hear himself talk, 


lease his friends, or save his 


table in all his proceedings: he uses a just weight and balance, and 

his work is “up to the standard,” or just. : 3 
xvi. 12. Or, “It is an abomination for kings to do wickedness. 

This verse and the next show what kings ought to be. , ; 
xvi. 26. The second clause may mean that a man’s mouth, i.e., his 

hunger, urges labour upon him. , vale. 

xvi. 27. A bad man works mischief, and misery is his recom- 

‘pense. He does harm, and harm is his reward. 


xvii. 7. A man’s words ought to be in harmony with his character. 
We no more expect wise words from a fool than base words from a 
noble. 

xvii. 8. Perhaps the sense is that a gift is so powerful that it 
ensures success in every direction. 

xvii. 11. “‘ Cruel:” stern, or terrible. 

xvii. 12. Compare 2 Sam. xvii. 8; Hos. xiii.8. The bear is still 
found in Lebanon, Hermon, and some parts of Galilee. 
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8 When the wicked cometh, then cometh also contempt, 
And with ignominy reproach. 


This may include a double sense. 

First. That wicked people are scornful people, and put contempt upon others. 
When the wicked comes into any company, comes into the schools of wisdom 
or into the assemblies for religious worship, then comes contempt of God and 
his people and ministers, of every thing that is said and done. You ean expect 
no other from those that are profane, but that they will be scoffers; they will 
be an ignominy and reproach, they will flout and jeer every thing that is serious 
and grave; but let not wise and good men regard it, for the proverb of the 
ancients saith, such wickedness proceedeth from the wicked. 

Secondly. That_wicked people are shameful people, and bring contempt upon 
themselves; for God hath said that those who “despise him shall be lightly 
esteemed.” As soon as ever sin entered, shame followed it, and sinners make 
themselves despicable. Nor do they only draw contempt upon themselves, but 
they bring ignominy and reproach upon their families, their friends, their minis- 
ters, and all that are any way related to them. Those therefore who would 
eecure their honour must retain their virtue. 


4 The words of a man’s mouth are as deep waters, 
And the wellspring of wisdom as a flowing brook. 


The similitudes here seem to be elegantly transposed. : 

First. “ The well-spring of wisdom” is as deep waters; that is, an intelligent, 
knowing man has in him a good treasure of useful things, which furnisheth him 
with something to say upon all occasions that is pertinent and profitable. This 
is as deep waters, which make no noise, but never run dry. | 

Secondly. ‘The words of such a man’s mouth are as a flowing brook. What 
he sees cause to speak, flows naturally from him, and with a great deal of ease 
and freedom, and natural fluency. It is clean and fresh, it is cleansing and 
refreshing; from his deep waters there flows what there is occasion for, to 
water those about him, as the brooks do the low grounds. 


5 It is not good to accept the person of the wicked, 
To overthrow the righteous in judgment. 


This justly condemns those who being employed in the administration of 
:ustice pervert judgment. ‘ 

First. By conniving at men’s crimes, and protecting and countenancing them 
in oppression and violence, because of their dignity, or wealth, or some personal 
kindness they have for them. Whatever excuses men may make for it, certainly 
“it is not good” thus “to accept the person of the wicked;” it is an offence 
to God, an affront to justice, a wrong to mankind, and a real service done to 
the kingdom of sin and Satan. ‘The merits of the cause must be regarded, 
not the person. 

Secondly. By giving a cause against justice and equity, because the person is 
poor and low in the world, or not of the same party or persuasion, or a stranger 
of another country. This is overthrewing “the righteous in judgment,” who 
ought to be supported, and whom God will make to stand. 


6 A fool’s lips enter into contention, 
And his mouth calleth for strokes 

7 A fool's mouth zs his destruction, 
And his lips ave the snare of his soul 


Solomon has often shewed what mischief bad men do to others with their 
a yvoverned tongues, here he shews what mischief they do to themselves. 

First. They embroil themselves in quarrels. “A fool’s lips,” without any 
cause or call, “enter into contention,” by advancing foolish notions, which 
others find themselves obliged to oppose, and so a quarrel is begun. Or, by 
giving provoking language, which will be resented, and satisfaction demanded. 
Or, by setting men at defiance, and bidding them do if they dare. Proud men, 
and passionate men, and drunkards, are fools, whose “ lion enter into con- 
tention.” A wise man may against his will be drawn into a quarrel, but he is 
a fool that of choice enters into it when he might avoid it, and he will repent 
it when it is too late. 

Secondly. They expose themselves to correction. The fool’s mouth doth in 
effect call for strokes; he has said that which deserves to be punished with 
strokes, and is still saying that which needs to be checked and restrained 
thes Sees) as Ananias unjustly commanded that Paul should be smitten on 
the mouth. 

Thirdly. They involve themselves in ruin. A fool’s mouth, which has been or 
would have been the destruction of others, proves at length his own destruc- 
tion; perhaps from men. Shimei’s mouth was his own destruction; and Adoni- 
jah’s, who spoke against his own head. And when a fool, by his foolish speaking, 

as run himself into a premunire, and thinks to bring himself off by justifying 
or excusing what he hath said, his defence proves his offence, and his lips are 
still the snare of his soul, entangling him yet more and more. However, when 
men by their evil words shall be condemned at God’s bar, their mouths will be 
their destruction, and it will be such an aggravation of their ruin, as will not 
admit one drop of water, one drop of comfort to cool their tongue, which is 
their snare, and will be their tormentor. 


8 The words of a talebearer ave as wounds, 
And they go down into the innermost parts of the belly. 


Talebearers are those that tinh earry stories from house to house, which 
pone have some truth in them, but are secrets not fit to be told, or are 

asely misrepresented, and false colours put upon them, and are all told with 
design to blast men’s reputation, to break their friendship, to make misc: ief 
between relations and neighbours, and set them at variance. Now the words 
of such are here said to be, 

First. ‘ Like as when men are wounded,’ so the margin reads it; they take on 
them to be very much affected with the miscarriages of such and such, and to 
he in pain for them, and pretend that it is with the greatest grief and reluctancy 
imaginable that they speak of them, they look as if they themselves were 
wounded by it; whereas really they rejoice in iniquity, are fond of the story, 
and tell it with pride and pleasure. Thus their words seem; but “they go 
down” as poison “into the innermost parts of the belly,” the pill being thus 
gilded, thus sugared. 

Secondly, “ As wounds,” so the text reads it; as deep wounds, deadly wounds, 
wounds in “the innermost parts of the belly ;” the venter medius vel infimus,— 
*the middle, or lower belly,’ the thorax, or the abdomen, in either of which 
wounds are mortal, ‘lhe words of the talebearer wound him of whom they are 


xvii. 14. For “before it be meddled with ” we may render “before 
it is set in wotion,” or “before it sets itself in motion.” Strife is 
more easily started than stopped. 

xvii. 18. The last words are, “ becoming surety before his friend,” 
which may denote the haste with which he does it, or the person for 
whom he does it. 

xvii. 19. A man “ who raises his doorway ” ostentatiously attracts 
attention to himself, and exposes himself to greater risks. 
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spoken, his credit and interest; and him to whom they are spoken, his love aud 
charity; they occasion sin to him, which is a wound to the conscience. Perhaps 
he seems to slight them, but they wound insensibly, by alienating his affections 
from one he ought to love. 


9 He also that is slothful in his work 
Is brother to him that is a great waster. 


Note, First. Prodigality is very ill husbandry. Those are not only justly 


| branded as fools among men, but will give an uncomfortable account to God of 
| the talents they are intrusted with, who are wasters of their estates, who live 


above what they have, spend and give more than they can afford, and so in 
effect throw away what they have, and suffer it to run waste. 

Secondly. Idleness is no better. He that is remiss in his work, whose ‘hands 
hang down,’ (so the word signifies,) that stands, as we say, with his thumbs in 


| his mouth, that neglects his business, doth it not at all, or as if he did it not, he 


is own brother to him that is a prodigal, that is, he is as much a fool, and in as 
sure and ready a way to poverty. One scatters what he has, the other lets it 
run through his fingers. The observation is too true in the affairs of religion ; 
he that is trifling and careless in praying and hearing, is brother to him that 
doth not pray and hear at all; and omissions of duty and in duty are as fatal te 
the soul as commissions of sin. 


10 The name of the Lorp ?@s a strong tower: 
The righteous runneth into it, and is safe. 


Here is, First. God’s sufficiency for the saints. His name is a strong tower 
for them, in which they may take rest when they are weary, and take sanctuary 
when they are pursued, where they may be lifted up above their enemies, and 
fortified against them. ‘There is enough in God, Fat § in the discoveries which 
he has made of himself to us, to make us easy at all times. The wealth laid up 
in this tower is enough to enrich them, to be a continual feast, and a continuing 
treasure tothem. The strength of this tower is enough to protect them. The 
name of the Lord is all that whereby he has made himself known as God, and 
our God; not only his titles and attributes, but his covenant and all the pro- 
mises of it. These make up a tower, a strong tower, impenetrable, impregnable 
for all God’s people. 

Secondly, The saints’ security in God. It is a strong tower to those who 
know how to make use of it as such. The righteous, by faith and prayer, devo- 
tion towards God and dependence on him, run into it, as their city of refuge. 
Having made sure their interest in Goud’s name, they take the comfort and 
benefit of it; they go out of themselves, retire from the world, live above, dwell 


| in God and God in them, and so they are safe; they do think themselves so, and 


they shall find themselves so. 


| Ll The rich man’s wealth ¢s his strong city, 


And as an high wall in his own conceit. 


Having described the firm and faithful defence of the righteous man, ver. 10, 
he here shews what is the false and deceitful defence of the rich man, that has 
his portion and treasure in the things of this world, and sets his heart upon 
them; his wealth is as much his confidence, and he expects as much from it, as 
a godly man from his God. 

See, First. How he supports himself. He makes his wealth his city, where 
he dwells, where he rules with a great deal of self-complacency, as if he hada 
whole city under his command. It is his strong city, in which he entrencheth 
himself, and then sets danger at defiance, as if nothing could hurt him. His 
scales are his pride. His wealth is his wall, in which he encloseth himself, 
and he thinks it a high wall which cannot be sealed, or got over, Jub xxxi. 24; 
Rev. xviii. 7. 

Secondly. How herein he cheats himself. It is a strong city, and a high 
wall, but it is so only “in his own conceit,” it will not prove to be really so, 
Ae the house built on the sand, which will fail the builder when he most 
needs it. 


12 Before destruction the heart of man is haughty, 
And before honour zs humility. 


Note, First. Pride is the presage of ruin, and ruin will at last be the punish- 
ment of pride; for before destruction men are commonly so infatuated by the 
just judgment of God that they are more haughty than ever; that their ruin 
may be the sorer, and the more surprising. Or, if that do not always hold, yet 
after the heart has been lifted up with pride a fall comes, ch. xvi. 18. 

Secondly. Humility is the presage of honour, and prepares men for it, and 
honour shall at length be the reward of humility, as he had said before, 
ch. xv. 33. ‘That has need to be often said which men are so loath to believe. 


13 He that answereth a matter before he heareth 7¢, 
It ¢s folly and shame unto him. 


See here how men often expose themselves by that very thing with which 
they hope to gain applause. ; 

First. Some take a pride in being quick, they answer a matter before they 
hear it, hear it out, nay, as soon as they but hear of it. They think it is their 
honour to take a thing presently, and when they have heard one side, think the 
matter so plain that they need not trouble themselves to hear the other, they 
are already apprized of it, and masters of all the merits of the cause. Whereas 
though a ready wit is a pretty thing to play with, it is solid judgment and 
sound wisdom that doth business. 

Secondly. ‘Those that take a pride in being quick, commonly fall under the just 
reproach of being impertinent. It is folly for a man to go about to speak toa 
thing which he doth nov understand, or lo pass sentence upon a matter which 
he is not traly and fully informed of, and has not patience to make a strict 
inquiry into. And, if it be folly, it is and will be shame. 


14 The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; 
But a wounded spirit who can bear ? 
Note, First. Outward grievances are tolerable as long as the mind enjoys 


itself, and is at ease. Many infirmities, many calamw*ties, we are liable to in this 


world, in body, name, and estate, which a man may Jear, and bear up under, if 
he have but good conduct and courage, and be able to act with reason and 
resolution, copecially if he have a good conscience, and the tostimans of that be 
for him; avd if “the spirit of a man will sustain the infirmity,” much more will 
the spirit of a Christian, or rather the Spirit of God witnessing and working 
with our spirits in a day of trouble. 


xvii. 22. Translate, “A merry heart benefits the body.” 
Chaldee and Syriac have “ A merry heart beautifies the body.” 

xvii. 23. The taking of a gift from the bosom is the receiving of a 
bribe secretly. In this verse it seems most probable that by the 
wicked man a judge is meant, though the sentence is so worded that 
the giver and receiver may both be implied or included. 

xvii. 26, ‘ Also:” the word here so rendered is occasionally used 
where there is no connection between the sentence it introduces and 
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Secondly. The grievanves of the spirit are of all others most heavy, and 
hardly to be borne; these make the shoulders sore which should sustain the 
other infirmities. If the spirit be wounded by the disturbance of the reason, 
dejection under the trouble, whatever it is, and despair of relief ; if the spirit 
be wounded by the amazing apprehensions of God’s wrath for sin, and the 
fearful expectations of judgment and fiery indignation, who can bear this? 
Wounded spirits cannot help themselves, nor do others know how to help them. 
{t is therefore wisdom to keep conscience void of utfence, 


15 The heart of the prudent getteth knowledge ; 
And the ear of the wise seeketh knowledge. 


Note, First. Those that are prudent will seek knowledge, and apply their 
ear and heart to the pursuit of it; their ear, to attend to the means of know- 
ledge, and their heart, to mix faith with what they hear, and make a good 
improvement of it. Those that are prudent do not think they have prudence 
enough, but still see they have need of more; and the more prudent a man is, 
the more inquisitive will he be after knowledge, the knowledge of God, and his 
duty, and the way to heaven; for that is the best knowledge. 

Secondly. Those that prudently seek knowledge shall certainly get know- 
hedge; for God never said to such, Seek in vain. “Seek and ye shall find.” If 
the ear seeks it, the; 2art gets it, and keeps it, and is enriched by it. We must 
not only get knowleage into our heads, but get it into our hearts, get the savour 
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and relish of it, apply what we know to ourselves, and experience the power 
and influence of it. 


16 A man’s gift maketh room for him, 
And bringeth him before great men. 


Of what great force gifts, that is, bribes, are, he had intimated before, 
ch. xvii. 8, 23; here he shews the power of gifts, that is, presents, made even 
by inferiors to those that are above them, and have much wore than they have. 
A good present will go far ; 

First. ‘Towards a man’s liberty. A man’s gift, if he be in prison, may procure 
his enlargement. There are courtiers who, if they use their interest, even for 
oppressed innocency, expect to be gratified for it. Or, if a mean man know not 
how to get access to a great man, he may do it by a fee to his servants, ora 
present to himself; those will make room for him. 

Secondly. Towards his preferment. It will bring him to sit among great men, 
in honour and power. See how corrupt this world is, when men’s gifts will do 
that for them which their merits will not do, though never so great; nay, will 
gain that for them which they are unworthy of, and unfit for. And no wonder 
those take bribes in their offices who gave bribes for them. Vendere jura potest, 


emerat ille prius,— He that bought law can sell it.’ | 


17 He that is first in his own cause seemeth just ; 
But his neighbour cometh and searcheth him. 


This shews that one tale is good till another is told, 

First. He that speaks first will be sure to tell a straight story, and relate that 
only which makes for him, and put the best colour he can upon it, so that his 
cause shall appear good, whether it really be so or no. 

Secondly. The plaintiff having done his evidence, it is fit the defendant should 
be heard, should have leave to confront the witnesses, and cross-examine them, 
and shew the falsehood and fallacy of what has been alleged, which perhaps 
may make the matter appear quite otherwise than it did. We must therefore 
remember that we have two ears, to hear each side before we give judgment. 


18 The lot causeth contentions to cease, 
And parteth between the mighty. 


Note, First. Contentions commonly happen among the mighty, that are 
jealous for their honour and right, and stand upon the punctilios of both, and 
are confident of their being able to make their part good, and therefore will 
hardly condescend to the necessary terms of an accommodation; whereas those 
that are poor are forced to be peaceable, and sit down losers. 


| 
Secondly. Even the contentions of the mighty may be ended by lot, if they 


cannot otherwise be compromised; and sometimes better so than by arguments, 
which are endless, or concessions, which they are loath to stoop to; whereas it 
is no disparagement to a man to acquiesce in the determination of the lot, when 
once itis referred to that. To prevent quarrels Canaan was divided by lot; 
and, if lusory lots had not profaned this way of appeal to Providence, perhaps 
it might be very well used now for the deciding of many controversies, both to 
the honour of God, and the satisfaction of the parties, provided it be dune with 
prayer and due solemnity, this, and some other scriptures seeming to direct 
to it, especially Acts i. 26. And if the law be a lottery, (as some have called it,) 
it were as govd a lottery were the law. 


19 A brother offended ts harder to be won than a strong 
And their contentions are like the bars of a castle. [city: 


ANCIENT PORTCULLIS AND CITY GATE,—FROM LYCIAN MARBLES, 


ivst. Great care must be taken to prevent quarrels among relations, 
ee = under special obligation to each other, not only because they 
are most unnatural and unbecoming, but because, between such, things are 
commonly taken most unkindly, and resentments are apt to be carried hoa far 
Wisdom and grace would indeed make it most easy to us to forgive our relations 
and friends if they offend us; but corruption makes it most difficult to forgive 
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them. Let us therefore take heed of disobliging a brother, or one that has been 
asa brother. Ingratitude is very provoking. 

Secondly. Great pains must be taken to compromise matters in variance 
between relations with all speed, because it is a work of so much dithiculty, and 
consequently the more honourable if it be done. Esau was a brother offended, 
and seemed harder to be won than a strong city, yet by a work of God upon 
his heart, in answer to Jacob's prayer, he was won. 


20 A man’s belly shall be satisfied with the fruit of his mouth 
And with the increase of his lips shall he be filled 


Note, First. Our comfort depends very much upon the testimony of our 
own consciences, for us, or against us. The belly is here put for the conscience, 
as ch. xx. 27. ow it is of great consequence to us whether that be satisfied, 
and what that is filled with, for aecordingly will our satisfaction be, and our 
inward peace. 

Secondly. The testimony of our consciences will be for us, or against us, 
according as we have, or hive not, governed our tongues well. According 
as “the fruit of the mouth” is, good or bad, unto iniquity or unto right- 
eousness, accordingly the character of the man is, and consequently the 
testimony of his conscience concerning him. ‘We ought to take as yreat care 
about the words we speak, as we do about the fruit of our trees, or tie 
increase of the earth, which we are to eat; for according as they are whule- 
some or unwholesome, so will the pieasure or the pain be wherewith we shall 
be filled,’ so Bishop Patrick. 


21 Death and life ave in the power of the tongue: 
And they that love it shall eat the fruit thereof. 


Note, First. A man may do a great deal of good, or a great deal of hurt, 
both to others and to himself, according to the use he makes of his tonzue. 
Many a one has been his own death by afoul tongue, or others’ death by a 
false tongue; and, on the contrary, many a one hath saved his own life, or 
procured the comfort of it, by a prudent gentle tongue, and saved others’ lives 
with a seasonable testimony or intercession for them. And if by our words 
we must be justified or condemned, no doubt “ Death and life are in the power 
of the tongue.” ‘Tongues were Asop’s best meat, and his worst. 

Secondly. Men’s words will be judged of by the affections with which they 
speak. He that doth not only speak aright, (which a bad man may do to save 
his credit, or please his company,) but loves to speak so, speaks well of choice, 
and with delight, to him it will be life; and he that doth not only speak amiss, 
yaaat a good man may do through inadvertency,) but loves to speak so, 
oa hii. 4,) to him it will be death. As men love it, they “shall eat the fruit 
of it. 


22 Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good ¢hing, 
And obtaineth favour of the Lorp 


Note, First. A good wife is a great blessing toa man. He that finds a wife, 
that is, a wife indeed, (an ill wife doth not deserve to be called by a name 
of so much honour,) that finds a help meet for him, that is, a wife in the 
original acceptation of the word, that sought such a ove with care and prayer, 
and has found what he sought, he has found a good thing,—a jewel of great 
value, a rare jewel; he has found trat which will not only contribute more 
than any thing to his comfcrt in this life, but will forward him in the way 
to heaven,” 

Secondly. God is to be acknowledged in it with thankfulness. It is a token 
of his favour, and a happy pledge of farther favours; it isa sign God delights 
in a man to do him good, and has mercy in stere for him; for this theretore, 
God must be sought unto, 


23 The poor useth intreaties ; 
But the rich answereth roughly. 


Note, First. Poverty, though many inconveniences to the body attend it 
yet it has often a good etfect upon the spirit, for it makes men humble, and 
submissive, and mortifies their prise. It teacheth them to use entreaties. 
When necessity forceth men to beg it tells them they must not prescribe or 
demand, but take what is given them, and be thankful, At the throne of God's 
grace we are all poor, and must use entreaties ; not answer, but make applica- 
tion; must sue sub forma pauperis,—‘ as a pauper. 

Secondly. A prosperous condition, though it has many advantages, yet has 
often this mischief attending it, that it makes men proud, and pra se and 
imperious. The rich answers the entreaties of the poor roughly, as Nabal 
answered David’s messengers with railing. It is a very foolish humour of 
some rich men, especially those who have risen from little, that they think 
their riches will warrant them to give hard words, and, even where they do 
not design any rough dealing, yet that it becomes them to answer roughly, 
whereas gentlemen ought to be gentle, Jas, iii. 17. 


24 A man ¢hat hath friends must shew himself friendly : 
And there is a friend ¢haz sticketh closer than a brother. 


Solomon here recommends friendship to us, and shews, | : : 
First. What we must do that we may contract and cultivate friendship; we 
must shew ourselves friendly. Would we have friends and keep them, we must 
not only not affront them, or quarrel with them, but we must love them, and 
make it appear that we do so by all expressions that are endearing; by being 
free with them, pleasing to them, visiting them, and bidding them welcome; 
and especially by doing all the good offices we can, and serving them in every 
thing that lies in our power; that is shewing ourselves frigndly. 
Si vis amans, ama,— ; 
‘If you wish to gain affection, bestow it.’—-en, 
Ut ameris umubilis esto,— ; 
*The way to be beloved is to be lovely.’—Ovid. 


Secondly. That it is worth while to do so, for we may promise ourselves 
a great deal of comfort in a true friend; a brother indeed is born for adversity, 
as he had said ch. xvii. 17; and in our troubles we expect comfort and relic 
from our relations; but sometimes there is a friend that is nothing akin to us 
the bonds of whose esteem and love prove stronger than those of nature, and 
therefore he “sticketh closer than a brother,” and when it comes to a pinch, 
will do more for us than a brother will, Christ is a friend to all believers, 
that sticks closer than a brother; to him therefore let them shew themselves 
friendly. 


i es it. The force of it in such cases is much like 
ee Bee, verily.” The whole verse means, “Verily it is 
not good either to punish the just man or to smite nobles (or princes) 
against right.” The latter words of our version merely evade the 
sense, perhaps out of deference to ancient versions. —_ , 

xviii. 1. This is a difficult verse, and has been explained in many 
ways, but the true explanation seems to be this: He who pursues his 
own course will seek for what he desires or prefers, he will push 


forward, through or in spite of all counsel. The reference is to a 
self-willed and headstrong man, who breaks away from prudent 
advice in search of what he aspires after. r ; 

xviii. 2. A foolish man takes less pleasure in Syntace than 
in making his thoughts known, and so exposing his real folly. 

xviii. 3. The giteht of a wicked man is the advent of disgrace, 
and reproach attends on contempt. - 

xvi 8. The word rendered “ wounds” is found only once else- 
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‘DETTER is the poor that walketh in his integrity, 
Than he that is perverse in his lips, and is a fool. 


Here see, First. What will be the credit and comfort of the poor man, and 
make him more excellent than his neighbour, though his poverty may expose 
him to contempt, and may dispirit him, Let him be honest, and walk in integ- 
rity; let him keep a good conscience, and make it appear that he doth so; let 
him always speak and act with sincerity, when he is under the greatest tempt- 
ations to dissemble and break his word, and then let him value himself upon 
that, for all wise and good men will value him. He is better, has a better 
character, is in a better condition, is better beloved, and lives to better purpose 
than many a one that looks great, and makes a figure. 

Secondly. What will be the shame of arich man, notwithstanding all his 

omp, if he have a shallow head and an ill tongue,—if he is “ perverse in his 
fis, and is a fool,” if he is a wicked man, and gets what he has by fraud and 
dere mew is a fool, and an honest poor man is to be preferred far before 
1m, 


2 Also, that the soul be without knowledge, 7t 7s not good ; 
And he that hasteth with hs feet sinneth. 


Two things are here shewn to be of ill consequence: 

First. Ignorance. ‘To be without the knowledge of the soul is not good,’ so 
some read it. Know we not our own selves, our own hearts? A soul without 
knowledge is not good; it is a great privilege that we have souls, but if these 
souls have not knowledge, what the better are we? I[f man “hath not under- 
standing, he is as the beasts,” Ps. xlix. 20. An ignorant soul cannot be a good 
soul. That the soul be without knowledge is not safe, nor pleasant. What 
good can the soul do, or what is it good for, if it be without knowledge? 

Secondly. Rashness. ‘“ He that hasteth with his feet,” that doth things 
inconsiderately, and with precipitation, and will not take time to ponder the 
path of his feet, he “sinneth;” he cannot choose but miss it often, and take many 
a false step, which those prevent that consider their ways. As good not know 
as not consider. 


3 The foolishness of man perverteth his way: 
And his heart fretteth against the Lorp. 


We have here two instances of men’s folly : 

First. That they bring themselves into straits and troubles, and run them- 
selves aground, and embarrass themselves; “ The foolishness of man perverteth 
his way.” Men meet with crosses and disappointments in their affairs, and 
things do not succeed as they expected and wished, and it is long of themselves 
and their own folly; it is their own iniquity that corrects them. 

Secondly. That when they have done so they lay the blame upon God, and 
their hearts fret against him, as if he had done them wrong, whereas really they 
wrong themselves. In fretting we are enemies to our own peace, and become 
self-tormentors. In fretting “against the Lord,” we affront him, his justice, 
goodness, and sovereignty. And this is very absurd, to take occasion from the 
trouble which we pull upon our own heads by our wilfulness or neglect, to 
ase ae him, when we ought to blame ourselves, for it is our own doing: 
vee fsa, 1. 1. 


4 Wealth maketh many friends; 
But the poor is separated from his neighbour. 


Here, First. We may see how strong men’s love of money is, that they wiil 
love any man, how undeserving soever he be otherwise, if he has but a deal of 
money, and is free of it, so that they may hope to be the better for it. Wealth 
enables men to send many presents, make many entertainments, and do many 
good offices, and so gains them many friends, who pretend to love him, for 
they flatter him, and make their court to him, but really love what he hath, 
vr rather love themselves, hoping to get by him. 

Secondly. We may see how weak men’s love of one another is. He that 
while he prospered was loved and respected, if he fall into poverty “is 
separated from his neighbour,” is not owned or looked upon, not visited or 
regarded ; is bidden to keep his distance, and told he is troublesome. Even one 
that has been his neighbourand acquaintance, shall turn his face from him, and 
pass by on the other side. Because men’s consciences tell them they ought to 
peliere and succour such, they are willing to have this excuse, that they did not 
see them. 


5 A false witness shall not be unpunished, 
And he that speaketh lies shall not escape. 


Here is, First. The sins threatened; bearing false witness in judgment, and 
speaking lies in common conversation. Men could not arrive at such a pitch 
of impiety as to bear false witness, where, to the guilt of a lie is added that of 
perjury and injury, if they had not advanced to it by allowing themselves to 
speak untruths in jest and banter, or under pretence of doing good. Thus 
to men teach their tongues to speak lies, Jer. ix. 5. And those that will take 
a liberty to tell lies in discourse, are in a fair way to be guilty of the greater 
wickedness of false witness-bearing, whenever they are tempted to it, though 
they had seemed to detest it. They that can swallow a false word debauch 
their consciences, so that a false oath will not choke them. 

Secondly. The threatening itself; they shall not go unpunished; they “ shall 
not escape.” This intimates that that which emboldens them in the sin is 
hopes of impunity. And that it isa sin which commonly escapes punishment 
from men, though the law was strict, Deu. xix. 18,19, but it shall not escape 
the righteous judgment of God, who is jealous, and will not suffer his name 
to be profaned. We know where all liars will have their everlasting portion. 


6 Many will intreat the favour of the prince : 

And every man 7s a friend to him that giveth gifts. 
7 All the brethren of the poor do hate him: 

How much more do his friends go far from him ? 


He pursueth them with words, yet they are wanting to 
him. 


where (Proy. xxvi. 22), and is variously interpreted. Some think the 
phrase describes the manner, and others the effects, of a talebearer’s 
words; hence, that they wound the man who utters them, or the man 
who hears them; that they are mysterious, or greedily received, or 
like those of an oracle. . 

xviii. 9. The idle and the spendthrift come alike to want. 

xviii. 11, Our common version is in part objected to. “The 
wealth of a rich man is his strong city (literally, the city of his | 
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These two verses are a comment upon ver. 4, and shew, 

First. How those that are rich and great are courted and caressed, and have 
suitors and servants in abundance. ‘The prince that has power in his hand. 
and preferments at his dispose, has his gate crowded, and his antechamues 
thronged with petitioners, that are ready to adore him for what they can get; 
many will entreat his favour, and think themselves happy in it. ven great 
men are humble suppliants to the prince. How earnest, then, should we be for 
the favour of God, which is far beyond that of any earthly prince! But, it should 
seem, liberality will go farther than majesty itself to gain respect; for they are 
many that court the prince, but “every man is a friend to him that giveth 
gifts ;” not only those that have received, or do expect gifts from him, will, as 
friends, be ready to serve him, but others also will, as friends, give him their 
good word. Prodigals, that are foolishly free of what they have, will have 
many hangers-on, that will cry them up as long as it lasts, but will leave them 
when it is done. Those that are prudently generous make an interest by it, 
which may stand them in good stead. They that are accounted benefactors 
exercise an authority which may give them an opportunity of doing good. 
Lu. xxii. 25. 

Secondly. How those that are poor and low are slighted and despised. It 
should not be so; we must ho1.our all men, even under their greatest abase- 
ments; men may, if they please, court the prince and the princely, but they 
may not trample upon the poor, and look at them with disdain. Yet so it is 
oftentimes ; “all the brethren of the poor do hate him;” even his own relations 
are shy of him, because he is needy and craving, and expects something from 
them, and because tiey look upon him as a blemish to their family; and then 
no marvel if others of his friends that were nothing akin to him “ go far from 
him,” to get out of his way. He “ pursueth them with words,” hoping to pre- 
vail with them by his importunity to be kind to him; but not they ; ther have 
nothing for him. They pursue him with words, so some understand it, to 
excuse themselves from giving him any thing. They tell him he is idle and 
impertinent, that he has brought himself into poverty, and therefore ought not 
to be relieved ; as Nabal said to David’s messengers, “ ‘There are many servants 
nowadays that run away from their masters,” and how do I know but that 
David may be one of them? Let poor people therefore make God their friend; 
pursue him with their prayers, and he will not be wanting to them, 


8 He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul : 
He that keepeth understanding shall find good. 


They are here encouraged, 
irst. That take pains to get wisdom, to get knowledge and grace, and 


F 
| senna nieuce with God; they that do so shew that they love their own souls, 
an 


will be found to have done themselves the greatest kindness imaginable. 
No man ever hated his own flesh, but loves that, yet many are wanting in love 
to their own souls, for those only love their souls, and consequently love them- 
selves aright, that get wisdom, true wisdom. 

Secondly. That take care to keep it when they have got it. It is health, and 
wealth, and honour, and all to the soul, and therefore “he that keepeth under- 
standing,” as he shews that “he loveth his own soul,” so he shall certainly find 
good, all good. He that retains the good lessons he has learnt, and orders his 
conversation according to them, he shall find the benefit and comfort of it in 
his own soul, and shall be happy here and for ever. 


9 A false witness shall not be unpunished, 
And he that speaketh lies shall perish. 


Here is, First. A repetition of what was said before, ver. 5. For we have 
need to be again and again warned of the danger of the sin of lying, and false 
witness-bearing, since nothing is of more fatal consequence. 

Secondly. An addition to it in one word. There it was said, “he that speaks 
lies shall not escape,” and intimated that he shall be punished ; here it is said, 
his punishment shall be such as will be his destruction, he “shall perish ;” the 
lies he forged against others will be his own ruin. It is a damning, destroy- 
ing sin. . 


10 Delight is not seemly for a fool ; 
Much less for a servant to have rule over princes. 


Note, First. Pleasure and liberty ill become a fool; “ Delight is not seemly” 
for such a one. A man that has not wisdom and grace has no right or title to 
true joy, and therefore it is unseemly. Those that do not delight in God, it ill 
becomes them to delight in any thing else. He knows not how to use it, nor 
how to manage himself in it, and therefore doth but expose himself. It becomes 
ungracious fouls to be afflicted, and mourn, and weep, not_to laugh and be 
merry ; rebukes are more proper for them than delights. Delight is seeml 
for aman of business to refresh him when he is fatigued, but not for a foo 
that lives an idle life, and abuseth his recreations. “The prosperity of fools” 
discovers their folly, and “‘ destroys them.” 

Secondly. Power and honour ill become a man of a servile spirit. Nothing 
more unseemly than for “a servant to have rule over princes;” it is absurd in 
itself, and very preposterous; for none so insolent and intolerable as a beggar 
on horseback, “a servant when he reigns,” ch, xxx. 22. It is very unseemly for 
one that is a servant to sin and his lusts to rule over and oppress those that are 
God’s freemen and made kings and priests to him. 


11 The discretion of a man deferreth his anger ; 
And i¢ zs his glory to pass over a transgression. 


A wise man will observe these two rules about his anger: 

First. Not to be over-hasty in his resentments, Discretion teacheth us to 
defer our anger; to defer the admission of it till we have thoroughly consi- 
dered all the merits of the provocation, seen them in a true light, and weighed 
them in a just balance, and then to defer the prosecution of it till there be no 
danger of running into any indecencies. Plato said to his servant, ‘1 would 
beat thee, but that [ am angry.’ Give it time, and it will cool. 

Secondly. Not to be over-critical in his resentments. Whereas it is com- 
monly looked upon as a piece of ingenuity to apprehend an affront quickly, 
it is here made a man’s “glory to pass over a transgression,” to take on him he 
doth not see it, Ps. xxxviii. 13; or, if he sees fit to take notice of it, yet to 
forgive it, and meditate no revenge. 


12 The king's wrath zs as the roaring of a lion ; 
But his favour és as dew upon the grass. 


This is to the same purpose with what we had ch, xvi. 14, 15, and the 


. design 
of it is, - 


‘ 


strength), and in his state-chamber he (feels) like (a man bebind) a 
lofty wall.” This isone view; but we think there is another and a 
simpler: “The wealth of a rich man is his strong city, and like a 


lofty wall in its appearance,” i.e., to him. ; 
humiliation, but humility 


xviii. 12. The sense is, “ Pride precedes 
is the forerunner of honour.” 


xviii. 14, When the body is sick, the mind can support it; but 
when the mind is sick, who or what is there to sustain it ? ed 
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First. To make kings wise and considerate in dispensing their frowns and 
atniles. ‘They are not like those of common persons; their frowns are very 
terrible, and their smiles very comfortable, and therefore it concerns them to be 
very careful that they never frighten a good man from doing well with their 
frowns, nor ever give countenance to a wicked man in doing ill with their 
smiles, for then they abuse their influence, Ztom. xiii. 3. 

Secondly. To make subjects faithful and dutiful to their princes. Let them 
be restrained from all disloyalty with the consideration of the dreadful conse- 
quence of having the govermment against them, and let them be encouraged in 
all good services to the public with the hopes of the favour of their prince. 
Christ is a king whose wrath against his enemies will be as the roaring of a 
Hon, ee 3; and his favour to his own people as the refreshing dew, 

s. Ixxii. 6. 


13 A foolish son 7s the calamity of his father : 
And the contentions of a wife are a continual dropping. 


It is an instance of the vanity of the world that we are liable to the greatest 
griefs in those things wherein we promise ourselves the greatest comfort. It 
Js as it proves. at greater temporal comfort can a man have than a good 
wife and good children? and yet, 

First. A foolish son is a great affliction, and may make a man wish a thou- 
sand times he had been written childless. A son that will apply himself to no 
study or business, will take no advice, that lives a lewd, loose, rakish life, and 
spends what he has extravagantly, games it away, and wastes it in the excess 
of =e or that is proud, and foppish, and conceited, such a one is the grief of 
nis father, because he is the disgrace, and is likely to be the ruin, of his family. 
He hates all his labour when he sees who he must leave the fruit of it to. 

Secondly. A cross, peevish wife is as great an affliction. Her contentions 
are continual ; every day, and every hour in the day, she finds some occasion to 
make herself and those about her uneasy. Those that are given to chide will 
never want something or other to chide at; but it is a continual dropping, that 
is, a continual vexation, as it is to have a house so much out of repair that it 
rains in, and a man cannot lie dry in it. That man has an uncomfortable life, 
and has need of a great deal of wisdom and grace, to enable him to bear his 
affliction and do his duty, that has a sot to his son and a scold to his wife. 


14 House and riches are the inheritance of fathers: 
And a prudent wife 7s from the Lorp. 


Note, First. A discreet and virtuous wife is a choice gift of God’s provi- 
dence to a man; a wife that is prudent in opposition to one that is conten- 
tious, ver. 13. For though a wife that is continually finding fault may think 
it is her wisdom and her wit to be so, it is really her folly; a prudent wife is 
meek and‘quiet, and makes the best of everything. If a man has such a wife, 
let him not ascribe it to the wisdom of his own choice or his own management, 
for the wisest have been deceived both in and by a woman, but let him ascribe 
it to the goodness of God, who made him a help meet for him, and perhaps by 
some hits and turns of providence that seemed casual brought her to him; 
every creature is what he makes it. Happy marriages, we are sure, are made 
in heaven; Abraham’s servant prayed in the belief of this, Gen. xxiv. 12. 

Secondly. It is a more valuable gift than house and riches, contributes more 
to the comfort and credit of a man’s life and the welfare of his family, is a 
greater token of God’s favour, and about which the Divine providence is in a 
more especial manner conversant. A good estate may be the inheritance of 
fathers, which by the common direction of providence comes in course to a 
man, but no man has a good wife by descent or entail. Parents that are 
worldly in disposing their children look no farther than to match them to 
house and riches, but if withal it was to a prudent wife, let God have the glory. 


15 Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep ; 
And an idle soul shall suffer hunger. 


See here the evil of a sluggish, slothful disposition. 

First. It stupifies men, and makes them senseless and mindless of their own 
affairs, as if they were cast into a deep sleep, dreaming much, but doing nothing. 
Slothful people doze away their time, bury their talents, live a useless life, and 
are the unprofitable burthens of the earth; for any service they do when they 
are awake they had as good be always asleep. Even their souls are idle, and 
lulled asleep, their rational powers chilled and frozen. : 

Secondly. it impoverisheth men, and brings them to want. They that will 
not labour cannot expect to eat, but must suffer hunger. An idle soul, that 
is, one that is idle in the affairs of his soul, that takes no care or pains to work 
out his salvation, shall perish for the want of that which is necessary to the 
life and happiness of the soul. 


16 He that keepeth the commandment keepeth his own soul; 
But he that despiseth his ways shall die. 


Here is, First. The happiness of those that walk cireumspectly. They that 
make conscience of keeping the commandment in every thing, that live by rule, 
as becomes servants and patients, they keep their own souls, they secure their 
present peace and future bliss, and provide every way well for themselves. 
we keep God’s word, God’s word will keep us from every thing really hurtful. 

Secondly. The misery of those that live at large, and never mind what they 
do. They that despise their ways shall die, shall perish eternally; they are in 
the high road to ruin. hose that are careless about the end of their ways, 
and never consider whither they are going, and about the rule of their ways, 
that will walk in the way of their hearts, and after the course of the world, 
Eccl. xi. 9, that never consider what they have done, or what they are con- 
cerned t do, but walk at all adventures, Lev. xxvi. 21, right or wrong, it is 
all one te them: what can come of this but the greatest mischief ? 


17 He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lorp ; 
And that which he hath given will he pay him again. 


Here is, First. The duty of charity described. It includes two things: 
2. Compassion, which is the inward pers of charity in the heart; it is 
to have pity on the poor. Those that have not a penny for the poor, yet may 
have a pity for them, a charitable concern and sympathy; and if a man give all 
his goods to feed the poor, and have not this charity in his heart, it is nothing, 
1 Cor. xiii. 3. We must draw out our souls to the hungry, Jsa, viii, 10. 
2. Bounty and liberality. We must not only pity the poor, but give according 
to their necessity and our ability, Jas. ii. 15,16. “That which he hath given ; 
margin, ‘his deed.’ Lt is charity to do for the poor as well as to give; and 


. “Parteth,” or decideth: it parts them. 

Tri, 7 Here, as often, brevity causes obscurity. A brother who 
alienates himself, or is alienated, is (more hard to win) than a strong 
city, and contentions are like the bars of a castle. The contentions 
are any contentions or strifes, not merely between brothers. The 
Latin Vulgate is thus represented by the Douay version :-— Brother 
that is holpen of brother is as a strong city ; and judgments are as 
the bars of cities.” The Greek and Syriac also render “brother 
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tt if they have their limbs and senses, they may be charitable to oue 
another. 

Secondly. The encouragement of charity. 1. A very kind construction shali 
be put upon it. What is given to the poor, or done to them, God will place 
it to account as lent to him, lent upon interest, (so the word signifies;) he 
takes it kindly, as if it were done to himself, and he would have us to take the 
comfort of it, and to be as well pleased as ever any usurer was when he had 
lent out a sum of money into good hands. 2. A very rich recompence shall 
be made for it ; he will pay him again in temporal, spiritual, and eternal bless- 
ings. Almsgiving is the surest and safest way of thriving. 


18 Chasten thy son while there is hope, 
And let not thy soul spare for his erying. 


Parents are here cautioned against a foolish indulgence of their children 
that are untoward and viciously inclined, and that discover such an ill temper 
of mind as is not likely to be cured but by severity. 

First. Do not say, it is all in good time to correct them; no, as soon as ever 
there es gr a corrupt disposition in them, check it presently, before it gets 
head and takes root,and is hardened into a habit. “Chasten thy son while 
there is hope,” for perhaps if he be let alone awhile he will be past hope, and a 
much greater chastening will not do that which now a less would effect. It is 
easiest plucking up weeds as soon as they spring up, and the bullock that is 
designed for the yoke should be betimes accustomed to it. 

Secondly. Do not say, it is a pity to correct them, and that because they cry 
and beg to be forgiven, you cannot find in your heart to do it. If the point will 
be gained without correction, well and good ; but if you find, as it often proves 
that your forgiving them once, upon a dissembled repentance and promise of 
amendment, doth but embolden them to offend again, especially if it be a thing 
that is in itself sinful, as lying, swearing, ribaldry, stealing, or the like, in such 
a case put on resolution, and “let not thy ay spare for his erying.” It is 
better he should cry under thy rod than under the sword of the magistrate, or, 
which is more fearful, that of Divine vengeance. 


19 A man of great wrath shall suffer punishment : 
For if thou deliver him, yet thou must do it again. 


First. As we read this, it speaks in short that angry men never want woe. 
Those that are of strong, or rather headstrong passions, commonly bring them- 
selves and their families into trouble by vexatious suits and quarrels, and the 
provocations they give, they are still smarting in one instance or other for their 
ungoverned heats, and if their friends deliver them out of one trouble they 
will apreaers' involve themselves in another, and they must do it again; all 
which trouble to themselves and others would be prevented if they would 
mortify their passions and get the rule of their own spirits. 

Secondly. It may as well be read, He that is of great wrath, meaning the 
child that is to be corrected, and is impatient of rebuke, cries and makes a 
noise, even that wrath of his against the rod of correction deserves to be 
punished, for if thou deliver him for the sake of that thou wilt be forced to 
punish him so much the more the next time. A stomachful, high-spirited child 
must be subdued betimes, or it will be the worse for it. 


20 Hear counsel, and receive instruction, 
That thou mayest be wise in thy latter end. 


Note, First. It is well with those that are wise in their latter end, wise for 
their latter end, for their future state, wise for another world; that are found 
wise when their latter end comes, wise virgins, wise builders, wise stewards, 
that are wise at length, and understand the things that belong to their peace 
before they be hid from their eyes. A carnal worldling at his end shall bea 
fool, Jer. xvii. 11; but godliness will prove wisdom at last. 

Secondly. Those that would be wise in their latter end, must hear counsel 
and receive instruction in their beginnings; must be willing to be taught and 
ruled, willing to be advised and reproved when they are young. Those that 
would be stored in winter must gather in summer. 


21 There are many devices in a man’s heart ; 
Nevertheless the counsel of the Lorp, that shall stand. 


Here is, First. Men projecting. They keep their designs to themselves, but 
they cannot hide them from God; he knows the many devices that are in men’s 
hearts, devices against his counsel, as those, Ps. ii. 1—3; AVic. iv. 11; devices 
without his counsel, no regard had to his providence, as those, Jas. iv. 13; 
this and the other they will do, and not take God along with them; devices 
unlike God’s counsels. en are wavering in their devices, and often absurd and 
unjust, but God’s counsels are wise and holy, steady and uniform. i 

Sevonaly, God overruling. Various men have various designs, according as 
their inclination and interest leads them, but “the counsel of the Lord, that 
shall stand,” whatever comes of the devices of men. His counsel often breaks 
men’s measures, and baffles their devices, but their devices cannot in the least 
alter his counsel, or disturb the proceedings of it, or put him upon new coun- 
sels, Jsa. xiv. 24; xlvi. 11, What a check doth this give to yore designing 
men, who think they can outwit all mankind,—there is a God in heaven that 
laughs at them! Ps. ii. 5. What comfort doth this speak to all God’s people, 
that all God’s purposes, which we are sure are right and good, shall be accom- 
plished in due time! 


22 The desire of a man ¢s his kindness : 
And a poor man ?s better than a liar. 


Note, First. The honour of doing good is what we may laudably be ambi- 
tious of. It cannot but be “the desire of a man,” if he have a spark of virtue in 
him, to be kind; one would not covet an estate for ae thing so much as thereby 
to be put into a capacity of relieving the poor, and obliging our friends. 

Secondly. It is far better to have a heart to do good, and want ability for it, 
than have ability for it, and want a heart to it. “The desire of a man” to be 
kind, and charitable, and generous, “is his kindness,” and shall be so construed 
both God and man will accept his goodwill, aceording to what he has, and w il 
not expect more. And “a poor man” that wisheth you well, but can promise 
you nothing, because he has nothing to be kind with, “is better than a liar,” than 
a rich man, who makes you believe he will do mighty things, but when it comes 
to the setting to he will do nothing. ‘The character of the men of low degree 
that they are vanity, from whom aye 
men 2 iy degree, that they are a lie, 
they raised, 


is expected, is better than that o 
ey deceive those whose expectationa 


helped by brother,” but the Chaldee substantially agrees with the 
Hebrew followed by our translators. 

xviii. 22. For “wife”? most of the ancient versions have “good 
wife.’ The Greek, Syriac, and Latin add to this verse, “ He that 
casteth out a good wife casteth out a good thing.” The Greek and 
Latin continue—“ but he that keepeth an adulteress is a fool and 
wicked.” The old Douay Bible omits these interpolations, but in 
recent “revised” editions they are to be found, though Stephens 
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23 The fear of the Lorp tendeth to life : 
And he that hath it shall abide satisfied ; 
He shall not be visited with evil. 


See what they get by it that live in the fear of God, and always make con- 

i f their duty to him. ve ¢ ; oy 
seins! Safety. They “shall not be visited with evil;” they may be visited 
with sickness or other afflictions, but there shall be no evil in them, nothing to 
hurt them, because nothing to separate them from the love of God or to burt 

i J i 

aanals: Satisfaction. They shall abide satisfied; they shall have those 
comforts which are satisfying, and shall have a constant contentment and 
complacency in them; it is a satisfaction which will abide, whereas all the 
satisfactions of sense are transient, and soon gone. Satur pernectabit, non 
cubabit incenatus,—‘ He shall not go supperless to bed;’ he shall have that 
which will make him easy and be an entertainment to him in his silent and 
solitary hours, Ps. xvi. 6, 7. J ¥ : ; 
“Thirdly. True and complete happiness. Serious godliness has a direct ten- 
dency to life, to all good, to eternal life; it is the sure and ready way to it. 
There is something in the nature of it fitting men for heaven, and so leading 
them to it. 


24 A slothful man hideth his hand in his bosom, 
And will not so much as bring it to his mouth again. 


A sluggard is here exposed as a fool; for : 

First’ All his care is ts save himself from labour and cold. See his posture, 
he “hideth his hand in his bosom,” pretends he is lame, and cannot work; his 
hands are cold, and he must warm them in his bosom, and when they are warm 
there he must keep them so. He hugs himself in his own ease, and is resolved 
against labour and hardship. Let those work that love it; for his part he 
thinks no such fine life as sitting still and doing nothing. 

Secondly. He will not be at the pains to feed himself; an elegant hyperbole, 
as we say a man is so lazy that he would not shake fire off him; so here, he 
cannot find in his heart to take his hand out of his bosom, no, not to put meat 
into his own mouth. If the law be so that those that will not labour must 
not eat, he will rather starve than stir. Thus his sin is his punishment, and 


therefore his egregious folly. 


25 Smite a scorner, and the simple will beware: 
And reprove one that hath understanding, and he will 
understand knowledge. 


Note, First. The punishment of scorners will be a means of good to others. 
When men are so hardened in wickedness that they will not themselves be 
wrought upon by the severe methods that are used to reclaim and reform them 
yet such methods must be used for the sake of others, that they may hear an 
fear, Deu. xix. 20. If the scorner will not be recovered from his sin, the disease 
being inveterate, yet “the simple will beware” of venturing upon the sin which 
exposes men thus. If it cure not the infected, it may prevent the spreading of 
the infection. } 5 ; 

Secondly. The reproof of wise men will be a means of good to themselves. 
They need not be smitten, a word to the wise is enough; do but “reprove one 
that hath understanding,” and he will so far understand himself, and his own 
interest, that he “ will understand knowledge” by it, and not miss it again, 
through ignorance and inadvertency, when once he has been told of it; so 
kindly doth he take reproof, and so wisely improve it. 


26 He that wasteth his father, avd chaseth away his mother, 
Js ason that causeth shame, and bringeth reproach. 


Here is, First. The sin of a prodigal son. Besides the wrong he doth to 
himself, he is injurious to his good parents, and basely ungrateful to them that 
were the instruments of his being, and have taken so much care and pains 
about him, which is a great aggravation of his sin, and renders it exceeding 
sinfulin the eyes of Godand man. He “ wasteth his father,” wastes his estate 
which he should have to support him in his old age, wastes his spirits, and 
breaks his heart, and brings his grey head with sorrow to the grave. He 
“chaseth away his mother,” alienates her affections from him, which cannot 
be done without a great deal of regret and uneasiness to her; he makes her 
weary of the house with his rudeness and insolence, and glad to retire for a 
little quietness ; and when he has spent all, turns her out of doors. 

Secondly. The shame of a prodigal son. It is a shame to himself that he 
should be so brutish and unnatural; he makes himself odious to all mankind. 
It ts a shame to his parents and family, who are reflected upon, though perhaps 
without just cause, for teaching hiin no better, or being some way wanting to 
him. 


27 Cease, my son, to hear the instruction 
That causeth to err from the words of knowledge. 


This is a good caution to those who have had a good education, to take heed 
of hearkening to those who, under pretence of instructing them, draw them off 
from those good principles under the influence of which they were trained up. 
Observe, 

First. There is that which seems designed for the instruction, but really 
tends to the destruction, of young men. The factors for vice will undertake 
to teach them a free thought and a fashionable conversation ; how to palliate 
the sins they have a mind to, and stop the mouth of their own consciences; how 
to get clear of the restraints of their education, and to set up for wits and 
beaus. This is the instruction which causeth to err from the forms of sound 
words, which should be held fast in faith and love. 

Secondly. It is the wisdom of young men to turn a deaf ear to such instruc- 
tions, as the adder to the charms that are designed to ensnare her. Dread 
hearing such talk as tends to instil loose principles into the mind; and if thou 
art linked in with such, break off from them; thou hast heard enough, or too 
much, and therefore hear no more of the evil communication which corrupts 
good manners. 


28 An ungodly witness scorneth judgment : 
And the mouth of the wicked devoureth iniquity. 


Here is a description of the worst of sinners, whose hearts are fully set in 
them to do evil. ; 


(Latin Vulgate, 1532) marks them as neither in the Hebrew nor in 
ancient copies, 

xviii. 23, 24. These verses are not in the Greek, which also lacks 
the first two verses of chap xix., though all four are in the Chaldee, 
Greek, and Syriac, as well as the Hebrew. Verse 24 is diversely 
rendered by ancient and modern translators. “There are friends 
who associate, and a friend who sticketh closer than a brother,” is the 
Chaldee. “A man amiable in society shall be more friendly than a 
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First. They set that at defiance which would deter and detain them from 
sin. “An ungodly witness” is one that bears false witness against his neigh- 
bour, and will forswear himself to do another a mischief, in which there is not 
only great injustice, but great impiety; this is one of the worst of men. Or, 
an ungodly witness is one that profanely and atheistically witnesseth against 
religion and godliness, whose instructions “seduce from the words of know 
ledge,” ver. 27. Such a one “scorneth judgment,” laughs at the terrors of the 
Lord, mocks at that fear, Job xv. 26. Tell him of law and equity, that the 
Scriptures and an oath are sacred things, and not to be jested with, that 
there will come a reckoning day, he laughs at it all, and scorns to heed it. 

Secondly. They are greedy, and glad of that which gives them an oppor- 
tunity to sin. “The mouth of the wicked” eagerly devours iniquity, drinks it 
in like water, Job xv. 16. 


29 Judgments are prepared for scorners, 
And stripes for the back of fools. 


Note, First. Scorners are fools. Those that ridicule things sacred and 
serious do but make themselves ridiculous; their folly shall be manifested 
unto all men. 

Secondly. Those that scorn judgments cannot escape them, ver. 28. The 
unbelief of man shall not make God’s threatenings of no effect ; they that 
devour iniquity swallow the hook with the bait. The civil magistrate hath 
judgments prepared for scorners, for otherwise he would bear the sword in 
vain: but if he be remiss, and connive at sin, yet God’s judgments slumber 
not, they are prepared, Mat. xxv. 41. 


CHAPTER XX. 
\ \ JINE is a mocker, strong drink és raging : ; 


And whosoever is deceived thereby 1s not wise. 


Here is, First. The mischief of drunkenness. ‘ Wine is a mocker, stron 
drink is raging;” it is so to the sinner himself, it mocks him, makes a foo 
of him, promiseth him that satisfaction which it can never give him; it smiles 
upon him at first, but at the last it bites; in reflection upon it it rages in his 
conscience; it is raging in the body, puts the humours into a ferment. When 
‘the wine is in the wit is out,’ and then the man, according as his natural 
temper is, either mocks like a fool, or rageth like a madman. Drunkewness, 
which pretends to be a sociable thing, renders men unfit for society ; for it 
apes them abusive with their tungues, and outrageous in their passions, 
ch. xxiv. 29. 

Secondly. The folly of drunkards is easily inferred from thence. He that is 
deceived thereby, that suffers himself to be drawn into this sin when he is so 
plainly warned of the consequences of it, he is not wise, he shews that he has 
no right sense or consideration of things; and not only so, but he renders 
himself incapable of getting wisdom; for it is a sin that infatuates and besots 
ea and takes away their heart. A drunkard is a fool, and a fool he is like 

0 be. . 


2 The fear of a king 7s as the roaring of a lion : [soul. 
Whoso provoketh him to anger sinneth against his own 


See here, First. How formidable kings are, and what a terror they strike 
upon those they are angry with. ‘Their fear with which (especially when they 
are absolute, and their will is a law,) they keep their subjects in awe “is as the 
roaring of a lion,” which is very dreadful to the creatures he preys upon, and 
makes them tremble, so that they cannot overrun him. ‘Those princes that 
rule by wisdom and love, rule like God himself, and bear his image; but those 
that rule merely by terror, and with a high hand, do but rule like a lion in the 
hee with a brutal power. Oderint, dum metuant,—' Let them hate, provided 
they fear. 

Secondly. How unwise therefore they are that quarrel with them, that are 
angry at them, and so provoke them to anger; they sin against their own 
lives; much more do they dv so that provoke the King of kings to anger. 
Nemo me impune lacessit,—* No one shall provoke me with impunity.’ 


8 Jt ts an honour for a man to cease from strife : 
But every fool will be meddling. 


This is designed to rectify men’s mistakes concerning strife. 

First. Men think it is their wisdom to engage in quarrels, whereas it is the 
greatest folly that can be. He thinks himseif a wise man that is quick in 
resenting aftronts, that stands upon every nicety of honour and right, dnd 
will not abate an ace of either, that prescribes, and imposes, and gives law to 
every body; but he that thus meddles is a fool, and creates a great deal of 
needless vexation to himself. ; 

Secondly. Men think when they are engaged in quarrels it would be a shame 
to them to go back, and let fall the weapon, whereas really “it is an honour 
for a man to cease from strife,” an honour to withdraw an action, to drop a 
eontroversy, to forgive an injury, and to be friends with those that we have 
fallen out with. It is the honour of a man, a wise man, a man of spirit, to 
shew the command he has of himself by ceasing from strife, yielding, and 
stooping, and receding from his just demands, fur peace-sake, as Abraham, the 
better man, Gen. xiii. 8 


4 The sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold ; 
Therefore shall he beg in harvest, and dave nothing. 


See here the evil of slothfulness and love of ease. 

First. 1t keeps men from the most necessary business, from ploughing and- 
sowing when the season is. ‘Che sluggard has ground to occupy, and has 
ability for it, he can plough, but he will not, some excuse or other he has to 
shift it Jff; but the true reason is, it is cold weather; though ploughing-time 
is not in the depth of winter, it is in the borders of winter, when he thinks it 
too cold for him to be abroad. ‘Those are scandalously sluggish that in the 
way of their business cannot find in their hearts to undergo so little toil as 
that of ploughing, and so little hardship as that of a cold blast. Thus careless 
are many in the affairs of their souls; a trifling difficulty will frighten them 
from the most important duty. But good soidiers must endure hardness. 

Secondly. Thereby it deprives them of the most necessary supports. ‘They 
that will not plough at seedtime, cannot expect to reap at harvest; and there- 
fore they must beg their bread with astonishment, when the diligent are 
bringing home their sheaves witb ‘oy. He that will not submit to the 


brother,” is the modern English of the Vulgate. ‘There are friends 
who are friends, and there is a friend that cleaveth more than a 
brother,” is the Syriac. There is little doubt that we must render 
the first clause, “A man of (many) friends is (sure) to be ruined,” or 
in some closely similar form. The “ man of friends to be broken ” is 
a man too fond of company, or who “wastes his substance with 
riotous living,” and whose friendship is as unstable as himself. 

xix. 2. The Chaldee for this verse is, “ He that knows not his own” 


* awe, and restrained from doing an ill thing. 
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ob aRning must submit to the shame of begging; they shall heg in harvest 
and yet have nothing, no, not then when there is most plenty. Though it may 
be charity to relieve sluggards, yet a man may in justice not relieve them; they 
deserve to be left to starve. They that would not provide oil in their vessels 
begged when the bridegroom came, and were denied: 


5 Counsel in the heart of man ts /ike deep water ; 
But a man of understanding will draw it out. 


A man’s wisdom is here said to be of use to him for the pumping of other 
people, and diving into them 

First. To get the knowledge of them. Though men’s counsels and designs 
are never so carefully concealed by them, so that they are as deep water which 
one cannot fathom, yet there are those that by sly insinuations, and questions 
that seem foreign, will get out of them both what they have done and what 
they intend to do. Those therefore who would keep counsel must not only 
put on resolution, but stand upon their guard. 

Secondly. To get knowledge by them. Some are very able and fit to give 
counsel, have an excellent faculty of cleaving a hair, and hitting the joint of a 
difficulty, and advising pertinently; but they are modest and reserved, and not 
communicative ; they have a great deal in them, but itis loath to come out. In 
such a case “a man of understanding will draw it out,” as wine out of a vessel. 
We lose the benefit we might have by the converse of wise men for want of the 
art of being inquisitive. 


6 Most men will proclaim every one his own goodness: 
But a faithful man who can find ? 


Note, First. It is easy to find those that will pretend to be kind and liberal. 
There is many a man that will call himself a man of mercy, will brag what good 
he has done, and what good he designs to do, or at least what an affection he 
hath to well doing; most men will talk a great deal of their charity, generosity, 
hospitality, and piety, will sound a trumpet to themselves, as the Pharisees, 
an what little goodness they have will proclaim it, and make a mighty matter 
of it. 

Secondly. But it is hard to find those that really are kind and liberal; that 
have done and will do more than either they speak of, or care to hear spoken 
of, that will be true friends in a strait; such a one as one may trust to is like 
a black swan. 


7 The just man walketh in his integrity : 
His children are blessed after him. 


It is here observed, to the honour of a good man, 

First. That he doth well for himself. He has a certain rule which, with an 
even steady hand, he governs himself by; he “ walketh in his integrity ;” that 
is, he keeps a good conscience, and he has the comfort of it, for it is his 
rejricing. He is not liable to those uneasinesses, either in contriving what 
he shall do, or reflecting on what he has done, which they are liable to that 
walk in deceit. , A 

Secondly. That he doth well for his family; “his children are blessed atter 
eg ae the the better for his sake. God has mercy in store for the seed of 
the faithful. 


8 A king that sitteth in the throne of judgment 
Scattereth away all evil with his eyes. 


Here is, First. The character of a good governor. He is a king that deserves 
to be called so, who sits in the throne, not as a throne of honour, to take his 
ease, and take state upon him, and oblige men to keep their distance, but as a 
throne of judgment, that he may do justice, right the injured, and punish the 
injurious; that makes his business his delight, and loves no pleasure compar- 
able to it; that doth not devolve the whole care and trouble upon others, but 
takes cognizance of affairs himself, and sees with his own eyes as much as may 
be, 1 Kin. x. 9. 

Secondly. The happy effect of a good government. The presence of the 
panes goes far towards the putting of wickedness out of countenance. If ne 
nspect his affairs himself, those that are employed under him will be kept in 
: If great men be good men, and 
will use their power as they may and ought, what good may they do, and what 
evil may they prevent! 


9 Who can say, I have made my heart clean, 
I am pure from my sin ? 


This question is not only a challenge to any man in the world to prove him- 
self sinless, whatever he pretends, but a lamentation of the corruption of man- 
bet even that which remains in the best. Alas, who can say, I am sinless ? 

serve 

First. Who the pe ig are that are excluded from these pretensions; all, 
one as well as another. Here, in this imperfect state, no person whatsvever can 
pretend to be without sin. Adam in innocency, and saints in heaven, can say 
s0, but none in this life. Those that think themselves as good as they should 
be, cannot, nay, and those that are really good, will not, dare not, say this. 

Secondly. What the pretension is that is excluded. We cannot say we have 
made our hearts clean. Though we can say through grace, we are cleaner 
than we have been, yet we cannot say that we are clean, and pure from all 
remainders of sin. Or, though we are clean from the gross acts of sin, yet we 
cannot say that our hearts are clean, Or, though we are washed and cleansed, 
yet we cannot say that we ourselves made our own hearts clean, it was the 
work of the Spirit. Or, though we are pure from the sins of many others, yet 
we cannot say that we are pure from our sin, thesin that easily besets us, the 
body of death whick Paul complained of, Rom. vii. 24. 


10 Divers weights, avd divers measures, 
Both of them are alike abomination to the Lorp 


See here, Firat. The various arts of deceiving that men have; all which evils 
the love of money is the root of. In paying and receiving money, which was 
then commonly done by the scale, they had divers weights, an under weight for 
what they paid, and an over weight for what they received. In delivering out 
and taking in goods fe | had divers measures, a scanty measure to sell by, and 
a lurge measure to buy by. This was doing wrong with plot and contrivance, 
and under colour of doing right. Under these is included all manner of fraud 
and deceit in commerce and trade. : 

Secondly. The displeasure of God against them, whether they be about the 
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| money or the goods, in the buyer or in the seller, they are all “alike abomina- 
tion to the Lord.” He will not prosper the trade that is thus driven, nor bless 
what is thus got; he hates those that thus break the common faith by whieh 
| Justice is maintained, ana will be the avenger of all such. 


11 Even a child is known by his doings, 
Whether his work de pure, and whether 7¢ de right. 


The tree is known by its fruits, a man by his doings, even a young tree by its 
first fruits, a child by his childish things, whether his work be clean only 
appearing good, (the word is used, ch. xvi. 2,) or “ whether it be right,” that 
is, really good. This intimates, 2 

First. That children will discover themselves. One may soon see what their 
temper is, and which way their inclination leads them, according as their con- 
stitution is. Children have not learned the art of dissembling and concealing 
their bent as grown people have. 

Secondly. That parents should observe their children, that they may dis- 
cover their disposition and genius, and both manage them and dispose of 
them accordingly. Driye the nail that will go, aud draw out that which goes 
amiss. Wisdom is herein profitable to direct. 


12 The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, 
The Lorp hath made even both of them. 


Note, First. God is the God of nature, and all the powers and faculties of 
nature are derived from him, and depend upon him, and therefore are to be 
a a for him. It was he that formed the eye, and lanted the ear, Ps. xciv.9, 
and the structure of both is admirable; and it is he that preserves to us the use 
of both. To his providence we owe it that our eyes are seeing eyes, and our 
ears hearing ears. Hearing and seeing are the learning senses, and we must 
particularly own God’s goodness in them. 

Secondly. God is the God of grace. It is he that gives the ear that hears 
oo “ voice, the eye that sees his beauty, for it is he that opens the under- 

anding. 


13 Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty, 
Open thine eyes, avd thou shalt be satisfied with bread 


Note, First. Those that indulge themselves in their ease may expect to want 
necessaries, which should have been gotten by honest labour. Therefore, 
| though thou must sleep, nature requires it, yet love not sleep, as those do that 
hate business. Love not ee for its own sake, but only as it fits for farther 
‘ work. Love not much sleep, but rather grudge the time that is spent in it, and 
wish thou couldst live without it, that thou mightest always be employed in 
some good exercise. We must allow it to our bodies as men allow it to their 
servants, because they cannot help it, and otherwise they shall have no good of 
them. hey that love sleep are likely to “come to poverty,” not only because 
they lose the time they spend in excess of sleep, but because they contract a 
listless, careless disposition, and are still half asleep, never well awake. 
Secondly. Those that stir up themselves to their business, may expect to have 
conveniences. ‘ Open thine eyes,” that is, awake, and shake off sleep; see how 
far in the day it is, how thy work wants thee, and how busy others are about 
tiee. And when thou art awake look up, look to thine hits, and do not let 
slip thine opportunities; apply thy mind close to thy business, and be in care 
about it. It is the easy conditon of a great advantage ; “‘ Open thine eyes, and 
thou shalt be satisfied with bread.” If thou dost not grow rich, yet thou shalt 
have enough, and that is as good as a feast. 


14 J¢ ts naught, 7¢ 7s naught, saith the buyer: 
But when he is gone his way, then he boasteth. 


See here, First. What arts men use to get a good bargain, and to buy cheap. 
They not only cheapen carelessly, as if they had no need, no mind of the com- 
modity, when perhaps they cannot go without it, (there may be prudence in 
that,) but they vilify and run down that which yet they know to be of value, 
they cry, “it is aes it is naught ;” it has this and the other fault, or perhaps 
may have, it is not good of the sort; and it is quite too dear, they can have 
better and cheaper elsewhere, or have bought better and cheaper. ‘This is the 
common way of dodging ; and, after all, it may be, it is neither so nor so, and 
they dtemberven know the contrary. But the buyer has no other way of being 
even with the seller, who doth as extravagantly commend his goods, and justify 
the price he sets on them. And so there is a fault on both sides; whereas the 
bargain would be made every jot as well, if both buyer and seller would be 
modest, and speak as they think. / 

Secondly. What pride and pleasure men take in a good bargain, when they 
have got it, though therein they contradict themselves, and own they dissembled 
when they were driving the bargain. When he has beaten down the seller, who 
was content to lower his price rather than lose a customer, as many poor 
tradesmen are forced to do, small profit is better than none, then he goes his 
way and boasts what good goods he has got at his own price, and takes It as an 
aftront and a reflection upon his judgment, if anybody disparageth his bargain. 
Perhaps he knew the worth of the goods better than the seller himself did, and 
knows how to get a great deal by them. See how apt men are to be pleased with 
their gettings, and proud of their tricks; whereas a fraud and a lie is what a 
man ought to be Sahamned of, though he have gained never so much by it. 


15 There is gold, and a multitude of rubies: 
But the lips of knowledge are a precious jewel. 


“The lips of knowledge,” that is, a good understanding to guide the lips, and 
a good elocution to diffuse the knowledge, are to be preferred far before gold, 
and pearl, and rubies, for, 

First. They are more rare in themselves, more scarce, and hard to be got. 
There is gol ocket that has no grace in his heart. In Solo- 


in many a man’s ( 
mon’s time there was plenty of gold, 1 din. x. 21, and abundance of rubies; 
everybody wore them, they were to be bought in every town. But wisdom is 
a rare thing, a precious jewel; few have it so as to do good with it, nor is it to 
be purchased of the merchants. | 7 

Secondly. They are more enriching to us, and more adorning. They make us 
rich towards God; rich in good works, 1 Jim. ii. 9,10. Most pron are fond 
of gold; and aruby or two will not serve, they must have a multitude of them, 
a cabinet of jewels. But that he has the lips of knowledge despiseth these, 
because he knows and possesseth better things. 


16 Take his garment that is surety for a stranger: 
And take a pledge of him for a strange woman. 


soul, it is not to his good; and he that is swift on his feet to evil is a 
sinner.” It is very manifest that we have in the first clause the 
muxim which the ancients regarded as heaven-descended, “Know 
thyself ;” thus anticipating the great precept of Solon by four 
centuries. Our version is capable of improvement, and the true idea 
of the verse seems to be, “ Verily, in ignorance of self there is no 
good ; and he that is hasty of foot errs.” Self-ignorance is no advan- 
tage, and rashness misses what it aims at. 


26 
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xix. 8. For “ wisdom” the Hebrew is “heart: “He that acquires 
a heart loves his soul;” i.e., to love knowledge and prudence is to 
love oneself. The word “soul” is often put where we should put 
“self,” and, indeed, it is so in all the Shemitic languages. 

xix. 10. “ Delight” here means luxurious and sumptuous living, 
which soon ruins a weak mind. Foolish men must be under control, 
and so must servants and subjects. ‘The interests of individuals and 
uf society require this. Only by order is disorder prevented. 
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Two sorts of persons are here spoken of that are ruining their own estates, 
and will be beggars shortly, and, therefore, are not to be trusted without good 


security 

First. Those that will be bound for anybody that will ask them, that entangle 
themselves in rash suretiship to oblige their idle companions, they will break 
at last, nay, they cannot hold out long. These waste by wholesale. 

Secondly. Those that are in league with ill women, that treat them, and court 
them, and keep company with them, they will be beggars in a little time, never 


give them credit without a good pawn. Strange women have strange ways of 


impoverishing men to enrich themselves. 
(7 Bread of deceit 7s sweet to a man; 
But afterwards his mouth shall be filled with gravel. 


Note, First. Sin may be pleasant in the commission; it is possible it may ; 
read of deceit, wealth gotten by fraud, by lying and oppression, may be sweet 
t.. a man, and the more sweet for its being ill-gotten. Such pleasure doth the 
carnal mind take in the success of its wicked ceric All the pleasures and 
profits of sin are bread of deceit; they are stolen, for they are forbidden fruit ; 
and they will deceive men, for they are not what they promise. However, for 
a time they are rolled under the tongue as a sweet morsel, and the sinner blesseth 
himself in them. J f 

But, Secondly. It will be bitter in the reflection; “afterwards the sinner’s 
mouth shall be filled with gravel.” When his conscience is awakened, when he 
sees himself cheated, and becomes apprehensive of the wrath of God against 
him for his sin, how painful and uneasy then is the thought of it! The pleasures 
of sin are but for a season, and are succeeded with sorrows, Some nations have 
Punished malefactors by mingling gravel with their bread, 


18 Hvery purpose is established by counsel : 
And with good advice make war. 


Note, First. It is good in every thing to act with deliberation, and to consult 
with ourselves at least, and in matters of moment with our friends too, before 
we determine, but especially to ask counsel of God, and beg direction from him, 
and observe the conduct of his eye. This is the way to have both our minds 
and our purposes established, and to succeed well in our affairs ; whereas, what 
is done hastily and with precipitation, is repented of at leisure. - Take time and 
you will have done the sooner. Deliberandum est diu, qued statuendum est 
semel,—‘ A final decision should be preceded by mature deliberation.’ 

Secondly. It is especially our wisdom to be cautious in making war. Consider 
and take advice, whether the war should be begun, or no, whether it be just, 
whether it be prudent, whether we be a match for the enemy, and able to carry 
it on when it is too late to retreat, Zu. xiv. 31; and when it is begun, how 
and by what arts it may be prosecuted; for skill is as necessary as courage. 
Going to law is a kind of going to war; and therefore must be done with good 
advice, ch. xxv. 8. The rule among the Romans was, nec sequi bellum, nec 
fuyere,— neither to urge war, nor yet to shun it.’ 


19 He that goeth about as a talebearer revealeth secrets : 
Therefore meddle not with him that flattereth with his 
lips. 


Two sorts of people are dangerous to be conversed with: 

First. Talebearers, though they be commonly flatterers, and by speaking fair, 
i:isinuate themselves into men’s acquaintance. Those are ill people that go 
about carrying stories, that make mischief among neighbours and relations ; 
to sow jealousies in the minds of people of their governors, of, their ministers, 
and of one another; that reveal secrets which they are intrusted with, or which 
by unfair means they come to the knowledge of, or under pretence of guessing 
at men’s thoughts and intentions, tell that of them which is really false. Be 
not familiar with such, do not give them the hearing when they tell their tales 
and reveal secrets, for you may be sure they will betray your secrets too, and 


tell tales of you. 
Secondly. Flatterers, for they are commonly talebearers. If a man fawn 
upon you, compliment and commend you, suspect him to have some design upon 


you, and stand upon your guard; he would pick that out of you which will 
serve him to make a story of to somebody else to your prejudice; “therefore 
meddle not with him that flattereth with his lips.” ‘Those too dearly love and 
too dearly buy their own praise, that will put a confidence in a man, ana trust | 
him with a secret or business, because he speaks them fair. 


20 Whoso curseth his father or his mother, 
His lamp shall be put out in obscure darkness. 


Here is, First. An undutiful child become very wicked by degrees. He 
began with despising his father and mother, slighting their instructions, dis- 
obeying their commands, and raging at their rebukes, but at length he arrives 
at such a pitch of impudence and impiety as to curse them, to give them 
scurrilous and opprobrious language, and to wish mischief to them who were 
the instruments of his being, and have taken so much care and pains about him; 
and this in defiance of God and his law which has made this a capital crime, 
Ex. xxi. 17; Mat. xv. 4; and in violation of all the bonds of duty, natural 
affection, and gratitude. ’ 

Secondly. An undutiful child become very miserable at last. “ His lamp shall 
be put out in obscure darkness ;” all his honour shall be laid in the dust, and he 
shall for ever lose his reputation. Let him never expect any peace or comfort 
in his own mind ; no, ner to prosper in this world. His days shall be shortened, 
and the lamp of his life extinguished, according to the reverse of the promise 
in the fifth commandment. His family shall be cut off, and his posterity be a 
curse to him; and it will be his eternal ruin. The lamp of his happiness shall 
be put out in the blackness of darkness, so the word is, even that which is for 
ever, Jude 13; Mat. xxii. 13. 


2! An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the beginning ; 
But the end thereof shall not be blessed 


Note, First. It is possible that an estate may be suddenly raised. Those that 
will be rich, by right or wrong, that make no conscience of what they say or do, 
if they can but get money by it, that when it is in their power will cheat their 
owu father; and what they get they sordidly spare, and hoard up, that grudge 
themiselves and their families food convenient, and think all lost but what they 
buy land with, or put, out to interest. By such ways as these a man may grow 
ek may grow very rich in a little time, at his first setting out. 

Secondly. An estate that is suddenly raised is many times as suddenly ruined; 
it was raised hastily, but not being raised honestly it proves soon ripe, and soon | 
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it can neither be comfortable, nor of any continuance; so that he who got it 
his end will be a fool. He had better have taken time and built firmly, 


22 Say not thou, I will recompense evil ; 
But wait on the Lorp, and he shall save thee. 


They that live in this world must expect to have injuries done them; affronta 
given them, and trouble wrongfully created them, for we dwell among briars; 
now here we are told what to do when we have wrong done us. 

First. We must not revenge ourselves, no, nor so much as think of it, or 
design it. “Say not thou,” no, not in thy heart, “I will recompense evil” for 
evil; do not please thyself with the thought that some time or other thou shalt 
have an pppirenpes of being quits with him, Do not wish revenge, or hope for 
it, much less resolve upon it, no, not when the injury is fresh, and the resent- 
ments of it most deep. Never say I will do a thing which thou canst not in 
faith pray to God to assist thee in, and that thou canst not do in meditating 
revenge. 

Secondly. We must refer ourselves to God, and leave it to him to plead our 
cause, to maintain our right, and reckon with those that do us wrong, in such a 
way and manner as he thinks fit, and in his own due time. “ Wait on the Lord,” 
attend his pleasure, acquiesce in his will, and he doth not say he shall punish him 
that has injured thee,—instead of desiring that, thou must iorgive him, and pray 
for him,—but “he shall save thee,” and that is enough; he will protect thee, so 
that thy passing by one injury shall not (as is commonly feared) expose thee to 
another. Nay, he will recompense good to thee to balance thy trouble, and 
encourage thy patience, as David hoped when Shimei cursed him, 2 Sam. xvi. 12. 


23 Divers weights are an abomination unto the Lorp ; 
And a false balance 7s not good.. 


This is to the same purpose with what was said, ver. 10. 

First. It is here repeated, because it is a sin that God doubly hates; as lying 
(which is of the same nature with this sin) is mentioned twice among the seven 
things that God hates, ch. vi. 17, 19; and, because probably it was a sin very 
much practised at that time in israel, and therefore made ight of as if there 
were no harm in it, under pretence that being commonly used there was no 
trading without it. 

Secondly. It is here added, “a false balance is not good ;” to intimate that it 
is not only abominable to God, but unprofitable to the sinner himself, there is — 
really no good to be got by it, no, not a good bargain; for a bargain made by 
fraud will prove a losing bargain in the end. 


24 Man's goings are of the Lorp ; 
How can a man then understand his own way ? 


We are here taught that in all our affairs, ; 

First. We have a necessary and constant dependence upon God. All our 
natural actions depend upon his providence, all our spiritual actions upon his 
grace. The best man is no better than God makes him; and every creature is 
that to us that it is the will of God it should be. Our enterprises succeed not 
as we desire and design, but as God directs and disposes. The goings even of a 
strong man, so the word signifies, are of the Lord; for his strength is weakness 
without God, nor is the battle always to the strong. : 

Secondly. We have no foresight of future events, and therefore know not 
how to forecast for them: “ How can a man then understand his own way ?” 
How can he tell what will befall him, since God’s counsels concerning him are 
secret? And, therefore, how can he of himself contrive what to do without 
Divine direction? We so little understand our own way, that we know not 
what is good for ourselves ; and, therefore, we must make a virtue of necessity, 
and commit our way unto the Lord, in whose hand it is, follow the conduct, and 
submit to the dispose of providence. 


25 It is a snare to the man who devoureth that which is 
And after vows to make enquiry. [holy, 


Two things, by which God is greatly affronted, men are here said to be en- 
snared by, and entangled not only in guilt, but in trouble and ruin at length: | 

First. Sacrilege. Men’s alienating holy things, and converting them to their 
own use, which is here called devouring them. What is devoted any way to the 
service and honour of God for the support of religion and Divine worship, or 
the relief of the poor, ought to be conscientiously preserved to the purposes 
designed; and those that directly or indirectly embezzle them, or defeat the 
purpose for which they were given, will have a great deal to answer for. “ Will 
a man rob God in tithes and offerings?” Mal. iii. 8. Those that hurry over 
religious offices, their praying and preaching, and huddle them up in haste, as 
being impatient to get done, may be said to devour that which is holy. 

Secondly. Covenant breaking. It is a snare to a man, after he has made vows . 
to God, to inquire how he may evade them, or get them dispensed with, and to 
contrive excuses for the violating of them. If the matter of them was doubtful, 
and the expressions ambiguous, that was his fault, he should have made them 
with more caution and consideration, for it will involve his conscience (if it be 
tender) in great perplexities, if he be to inquire concerning them afterwards; 
see Eccl. vy. 6; for when we have opened our mouth to the Lord, it is too late to 
think of going back, Acts y. 4. 


26 A wise king scattereth the wicked, 
And bringeth the wheel over them. 


See here, First. What is the business of magistrates. They are to be a terror 
to evil-doers. They must scatter the wicked, that are linked in confederacies 
to assist and embolden one another in doing mischief; and there is no doing 
this but by bringing the wheel over them, that is, putting the laws in execution 
against them, crushing their power, and quashing their projects. Severity nyst- 
sometimes be used to rid the country of those that are openly vicious and mis- 
chievous, debauched and debauching. ? galt y 

Secondly. What is the qualification of magistrates which is necessary in order 
to this. They have need to be both pious and prudent, for it is the wise king, 
that is both religious and discreet, that is likely to effect the suppression of vice 
and reformation of manners, : P 


27 The spirit of man 7s the candle of the Lorn, 
Searching all the inward parts of the belly. 


We have here the dignity of the soul, the great soul of man, that light which 
lighteth every man. . ae) 


xix. 14, House and wealth are inherited from or bequeathed by 
fathers and progenitors. 


xix. 16. “He that despiseth his ways” is he that neglects and 
takes no heed to the course in which he walks. 

xix. 18. There are several other translations of this verse, but our 
version is a good one; only in the second clause we may render 
“ neither restrain thyself for his crying.” 

xix. 25. The punishment of a scorner will be a warning to others, 
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and the rebuke of a prudent man will be for his own good. The 
results of chastisement are varied. ene 
xix. 28, An ungodly witness ridicules the demands of justice on 
behalf of others, and regards with contempt the judgment which 
may overtake himself. A wicked man is ravenous after iniquity. 
(Compare Matt. v. 6.) . 
xx. 1, On this verse Cartwright 
wine goes in, the wit goes out,” 


sy st de 


quotes the proverb, “When the 
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First. It isa Divine light. It is “the candle of the Lord,” a candle of his 
lighting ; for it is the inspiration of the Almighty that gives us understanding. 

e formeth the spirit of man within him. It is after the image of God that man 
is created in knowledge. Conscience, that noble faculty, is God’s deputy in the 
soul; it isa candle not only lighted by him, but lighted for him. The Father 
of spirits is therefore called the Father of lights. 

Secondly. It is‘a discovering light. By the help of reason we come to know 
men, to judge of their characters, and dive into their designs; by the help 
of conscience we come to know ourselves. ‘The spirit of a man has a self-con- 
sciousness, | Cor. ii. 11; it searcheth into the dispositions and affections of the 
soul, praiseth what is good, condemns what is otherwise, and judgeth of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. This is the oftice, this the power, of con- 
science, which we are therefore concerned to get rightly informed, and keep 
void of offence. 


28 Mercy and truth preserve the king: 
And his throne is upholden by mercy. 


Here is, First. The virtues of a good king. Those are mercy and truth, 
especially mercy; for that is mentioned twice is He must be strictly faith- 
ful to his word, must be sincere, and abhor all dissimulation, must religiously 
discharge all the trusts reposed in him, must support and countenance truth. 
He must likewise rule with clemency, and, by all acts of compassion, gain the 
affections of his people. Mercy and truth are the glories of God’s throne, and 
kings are called gods. 

Secondly. The advantages he gains thereby. These virtues will preserve his 
person, and support his government, will make him easy and safe, beloved by 
tis own people, and feared by his enemies, if it be possible he should have any. 


29 The glory of young men ¢s their strength : 
And the beauty of old men 7s the grey head. 


This shews that both young and old have their advantages, and therefore 
must each of them be according to their capacities serviceable to the public, 
and neither of them despise or envy the otber. 

First. Let not old people despise the young, for they are strong and fit for 
action, able to go through business, and break through difficulties, which the 
aged and weak cunnot grapple with. “The glory of Lie g men is their 
strength,” provided they use it well in the service of God and their country, 
not of their lusts; and that they be not proud of it, nor trust to it. 

Secondly. Let not young people despise the old, for they are grave, and fit 
for counsel; and though they have not the strength that young men have, yet 
they have more wisdom and experience. Juniores ad labores, seniores ad 
honores,— Labour is for the young, honour for the aged.’ God has put honour 
upon the old man, for his grey head is his beauty: see Dan. vii. 9. 


30 The blueness of a wound cleanseth away evil : 
So do stripes the inward parts of the belly. 


Note, First. Many need severe rebukes. Some children are so obstinate that 
their parents can do no good on them without sharp correction. Some criminals 
must feel the rigour of the law and public justice, gentle methods wit! not work 
upon them; they must be beaten black and blue. And the wise God sees that 
lis own children sometimes need very sharp afflictions. ; 

Secondly. Severe rebukes sometimes do a great deal of good, as corrosives 
contribute to the cure of a wound, eating out the proud flesh. The rod drives 
out even that foolishness which was bound up in the heart, and cleanseth away 
the evil there. 

Thirdly. Oftentimes those that most need severe rebukes can worst bear 
them. Such is the corruption of nature, that men are as loath to be rebuked 
sharply for their sins, as to be beaten till their bones ache. “Correction is 
grievous to him that forsaketh the way,” and yet it is good for him, Heb, xii. 11. 


AHH, 


THRESHING WITH THE WHEEL-PRAG.—Vver. 26 


CHAPTER XXI. 


king's heart zs in the hand of the Lorp, as the rivers 


aun 
of water: 
He turneth it whithersoever he will. 


Note, First. Even the hearts of men are in God’s hand, and not only their 
goings, as he had said ch. xx. 24. God can change men’s minds, can, by a 
powerful, insensible operation upon their spirits, turn them from that which 
they seemed most intent upon, and incline them to that which they seemed 
most averse to; as the husbandman by canals and gutters turns the water 
throush his grounds as he pleases, which doth not alter the nature of the water, 
or putany force upon it, no more than God’s providence doth upon the native 
freedom of man’s will. but directs the course of it to serve his own purpose. 

Secondly. Even king’s hearts are so, eneircomenrt i, | a9 powers and pre- 
royatives, as much as the hearts of common persons. The hearts of kings are 


xx. 3. By “will be meddling” we may understand “ will allow 
himself to go on,” i.e., will persevere in strife and provocation, in a 
uarre r litigious temper. ’ F 
‘ xx. r i ome tet man will be prevented from doing his duty 
when it ought to be done, if some inconvenience must be encountered, 
and consequently he will be begging when others are reaping; he 
will be in want when others have plenty. 


xx. 5. There are other explanations of this verse. A wise man 
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unsearchable to us, much more unmanagable by us; as they have their arcana 
imperti,— state secrets,’ so they have the prerogatives of their crown; but the 
great God has them not only under his eye, but in his hand. Kings are what he 
makes them, Those that are most absolute are uider God’s goverument. He 


| puts things into their hearts, /tev. xvii. 17; zr. vii. 27. 


2 Every way of a man és right in his own eyes ; 
But the Lorp pondereth the hearts. 


Note, First. We are all apt to be partial in judging of ourselves and our own 
actions, and to think too favourably of our own character, as if there were 
nothing amissin it. “Every way of aman,” even his byway, “is right in his own 
eyes.” The proud heart is very ingenious in putting a fair face upon a foul 
matter; and in making that appear right to itself, which is far from being so, to 
stop the mouth of conscience. 

Secondly. We are sure that the judgment of God concerning us is aceording 
to truth, whatever our judgment is concerning ourselves; ‘The Lord pon- 
dereth the heart.” God looks at the heart, and judgeth of men according tc 
that, of their actions according to their principles and intentions ; and his judg- 
ment of that is as exact as ours is of that which we ponder most, and more so. 
He weighs it in an unerring balance, ch. xvi. 2. 


3 To do justice and judgment 
Js more acceptable to the Lorp than sacrifice. 


Here, First. It is implied that many deceive themselves with a conceit that 
if they offer sacrifice that will excuse them from doing justice, and procure 
them a dispensation for their unrighteousness; and this makes their way 
seem right; ver. 2, “ We have fasted,” Jsa. lviii. 3; “I have peace offerings 
with me,” ch. vii. 4. 

Secondly. It is plainly declared that living a good life, doing justly, and loving 
mercy, is more pleasing to God than the most pompous and expensive instances 
of devotion. Sacrifices were of Divine institution, and were then acceptable 
to God if they were offered in faith, and with repentance, otherwise not, 
Isa. i. 11, &e.; but then moral duties were preferred before them, | Sam. xv. 22: 
which intimates that their excellency was not innate, nor the obligation to then: 
perpetual, Mic. vi. 6—8. Much of religion lies in doing judgment and justice 
from a principle of duty to God, contempt of the world, and love to our neigh- 
peur ; and this is more pleasing to God than all burnt offerings and sacrifices, 

Tar. xii. 33. 


4 An high look, and a proud heart, 
And the plowing of the wicked, 7s sin. 


This may be taken as shewing us, 

First. The marks of a wicked man. He that has a high look and a proud 
heart, that carries himself insolently and scornfully both towards God and man 
and that is always ploughing or plotting, designing and devising some mischief 
or other, he is indeed a wicked man. ‘The light of the wicked is sin. Sin is the 
pride, the ambition, the glory and joy, and the business of wicked men. 

Secondly. The miseries of a wicked man. His raised expectations, his high 
designs, and most elaborate contrivances and projects, are sin. He contracts guilt 
in them, and so prepares trouble for himself. The very business and employ- 
ment of all wicked men, as wel! as their pleasure, is nothing but sin; so Bishop 
Patrick, They do all to serve their lusts, and have no regard to the glory of 
God in it, and therefore their ploughing is sin, and no marvel, when their sacri- 
ficing is so, ch. xv. 8. 


5 The thoughts of the diligent ¢evd only to plenteousness ; 
But of every one that ts hasty only to want. 


Here is, First. The way to be rich. If we would live plentifully and com- 
fortably in the world, we must be diligent in our business, and not stick at the 
toil and trouble of it, but prosecute it closely, improving all advantages and 
opportunities for it, and doing what we do with all our might; yet we must not 
be hasty in it, nor hurry ourselves and others with it, but keep doing fair and 
softly, which, we say, goes far in a day. And with diligence there must be 
contrivance. The thoughts of the diligent are as necessary as the hand of the 
diligent. Forecast is as good as work, Seest thou a man thus prudent and 
diligent ? he will have enough to live on. 

Secondly. The way to be poor. Those that are hasty, that are rash and 
inconsiderate in their affairs, and will not take time to think; that are greedy 
of gain, by right or wrong, and make haste to be rich by unjust practices, or 
unwise projects; they are in the ready road to Ge Their thoughts and 
contrivances, by which they hope to raise themselves, will ruin them. 


6 The getting of treasures by a lying tongue 
Is a vanity tossed to and fro of them that seek death. 


This shews the folly of those that hope to enrich themselves by dishonest 
practices, by oppressing and overreaching those with whom they deal, by false 
witness-bearing, or by fraudulent contracts; of those that make no conscience 
of a Jie when there is any thing to be got by it. They may perhaps heap up 
treasures by these means, that which they make their treasure ; but, ‘ 

First. They will not meet with the satisfaction they expect. It is a “vanity 
tossed to and fro.” It will be disappointment and vexation of spirit to them; 
they will not have the comfort of it, nor can they put any confidence in it, but 
will be perpetually uneasy. It will be “tossed to and fro” by their own con- 
sciences, and by the censures of men. Let them expect to be in a constant 
hurry. 

Secondly. They will meet with the destruction they do not expect. While 
they are seeking wealth by such unlawful practices, they are really seeking 
death; they lay themselves open to the envy and ill-will of men by the treasures 
they get, and to the wrath and curse of God by the lying tongue wherewith 
ther get them, which he will make to fall upon themselves and sink them to 
hell, 


7 The robbery of the wicked shall destroy them ; 
Because they refuse to do judgment. 


See here, First. The nature of injustice. Getting money by lying (ver. 6) is 
no better than downright robbery, Cheating is stealing ; you had as good pick 
a man’s pocket as impose upon him by a lie, in making a bargain which he had 
no fence against but by not believing you; and it will be no excuse from the 
guilt of robbery to say he might choose whether he would believe you, for that 
is udebt we should owe to all men. 


. 


has within himself a never-failing source, from which he may draw 
whenever it is necessary. 

xx. 6. Several ancient versions render this, ‘‘ Many men are called 
kind, but who will find a faithful man?” Others understand the first 
clause to mean that many or most men will celebrate him of whom 
they have received good, or him to whom they have shown favour. 
Whatever the precise application of the words, the sense is that men 
are partial in their judgments. 
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Secondly. The cause of injustice. Men refuse to do judgment; they wiil not 
render to all their due, but withhold it; and omissions make way for commis- 
gions, they come at length to robbery itself. They that refuse to do justice will 
choose to do wrong. 

‘Thirdly. The ettect of injustice. It will return upon the sinner’s own head. 
‘The robbery of the wicked will terrify them,’ so some; their consciences will be 
filled with horror and amazement; ‘will cut them, will saw them asunder,’ so 


others; it will destroy them here and for ever, therefore he had said, ver. 6, 
they seek death, 


8 The way of man 7s froward and strange : 
But as for the pure, his work és right. 


This shews that as men are, so is their way. 

First. Ill men have ill ways. If the man be froward, his way also is strange, 
nnd this is the way of the most of men, such is the general corruption of man- 
kind. They are all gone aside, Ps. xiv. 2, 3, all flesh has perverted their way. 

3ut the froward man, the man of deceit, that acts by craft and trick in all he 
doth, his way is strange, contrary to all the rules of honour and honesty. It 
is strange, for you know not where to find him or when you have him. It is 
strange, for it is alienated from all good, and estrangeth men from God and his 
favour. It is what he beholds afar off, and so do all honest men. 

Secondly. Men that are pure, their work shews them to be so; for it is right, 
it is just and regular; and they are accepted of God and approved of men. 
The way of mankind in their apostacy is froward and strange, but as for the 
pure, those that by the grace of God are recovered out of that state, of which 
Shere is hens and there one, their work is right, as Noah’s was in the old world, 

én, Vii. 1. 


9 Jt is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, 
Than with a brawling woman in a wide house. 
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CORNER OF THE HOUSETOP—FROM AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MODEL, 


See here, First. What a great affliction it is to a man to have a brawling, 
scolding woman to his wife; that upon every occasion, and if so, many times 
upon no oceasion, breaks out into passion, and chides either him or those about 
her; is fretful to herself, and furious to her children and servants, and in both 
vexatious to her husband. If a man has a wide house, spacious and pompous, 
this will embitter the comfort of it to him. A house of society, so the word is, 
in which a man may be sociable and entertain his friends, this will make both 
him and his house unsociable and unfit for the enjoyments of true friend- 
ship. It makes a man ashamed of his choice and his management, and disturbs 
company. 

Repeat. What many a man is forced to do under such an affliction. He 
eannot keep up his authority; he finds it to no purpose to contradict the most 
unreasonable passion, for it is unruly, and rages so much the more; and his 
wisdom and grace will not suffer him to render railing for railing, nor his con- 
jugal affection to use any severity, and therefore he finds it his best way to 
retire “into a corner of the housetop,” and sit alone there, out of the hearing 
of her clamour; and if he employ himself well there, as he may do, it is the 
wisest course he can take. Better do so, than quit the house and go into bad 
company for diversion, as many do, who, like Adin, make their wife’s sin the 
excuse of their own. 


10 The sonl of the wicked desireth evil : 
His neighbour findeth no favour in his eyes. 


See here the character of a very wicked man. 

First. The strong inclination he hath to do mischief. His very “soul desireth 
evil,” desires that evil may be done, and that he may have the pleasure not only 
of seeing it, but of having a hand in it. The root of wickedness lies in the soul ; 
suecvaire that men have to do evil, that is the lust which conceives and brings 

orth sin. 

Secondly. The strong aversion he has to do good. “ His neighbour,” his 
friend, his nearest relation, “finds no favour in his eyes,” cannot gain from him 
the least kindness, though he be in the greatest nee of it. And when he is in 
the pursuit of the eyil his heart is so much upon he will spare no man that 
ecands in his way; his next neighbour shall be used no better than a stranger, 
than an enemy. 


11 When the scorner is punished, the simple is made wise: 
And when the wise is instructed, he receiveth knowledge. 


_ This we had before, ch. xix. 25, and it shews there are two ways by which the 
simple may be made wise: 


xx. 10. The Hebrew is “stone and stone, ephah and ephah.” 
Stones were used for weights, as they are now sometimes. ‘The 
ephah, as a measure, was of two kinds—one for liquids, holding about 
seven gallons and a half (wine measure); and one for dry goods, 
holding about six gallons (corn measure). In the Greek and Arabic 
versions the remainder of this chapter is confused and defective; but 
the texts of the Latin, Chaldee, and Syriac agree with the Hebrew, 
which our English follows. 
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First. By the punishments that are inflicted on those that are incorrigibl 
wicked. Let the law be executed upon a scorner, and even he that is simpl 
will be awakened and alarmed by it, and will discern more than he did the ey 
of sin, and will take warning by it, and take heed. 

Secondly. By the instructions that are given to those that are wise and willin 
to be taught. ‘“ When the wise is instructed” by the preaching of the wor 
“he,” that is, not only the wise himself, but the simple that stands by, “receiveth 
knowledge.” It is no injustice at all to take a good lesson to ourselves which 
was designed for another. 


12 The righteous man wisely considereth the house of the 
wicked : 
But God overthroweth the wicked for their wickedness. 


First. As we read this verse it shews the reason why good men, when they 
come to understand things right, will not envy the prosperity of evil-doers. 
When they see the house of the wicked, how full it is perhaps of all the good 
things of this life, they are tempted to envy; but when they wisely consider it, 
when they look upon it with an eye of faith, they see God overthrowing “the 
wicked for their wickedness,” that there is a curse upon their habitation which 
will certainly be the ruin of it ere long, they see more reason to despise them 
or pity them, than to fear or envy them. 

Secondly. Some give another sense of it. “The righteous man,” that is, the 
judge or magistrate, that is intrusted with the execution of justice and the con. 
servation of the public peace, examines “the house of the wicked,” searcheth 
it for arms, or for stolen goods, makes a diligent inquiry concerning his family, 
and the characters of those about him, that he may by his power overthrow 
“the wicked for their wickedness,” and prevent their doing any farther mis- 
chief; that he might fire the nests where the birds of prey are harbouced, oF 
the unclean birds. 


13 Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
He also shall ery himself, but shall not be heard. 


Here is the description and doom of an uncharitable man. 

First. His description. He “stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor,” at the 
ery of their wants and miseries; he resolves to take no cognizance of them ;—at 
the cry of their requests and supplications; he resolves he will not so much as 
give them the hearing; turns them away from his door, and forbids them to come 
near him. Or, if he cannot avoid hearing them, he will not heed them, nor be 
moved by their complaints, nor be prevailed with by their importunities. 
“shuts up the bowels of his compassion,” and that is equivalent to the stopping 
of his ears, Acts vii. 57. 

Secondly. His doom. He shall himself be reduced to straits, which will make 
him ery, and then “he shall not be heard.” Men will not hear him, but reward 
him as he has rewarded others. God will not hear him; for he that shewed 
no mercy shall have judgment without mercy, Jas. ii. 13; and he that on earth 
denied a crumb of bread, in hell was denied a drop of water. God will be deaf 
to their prayers that are deaf to the poor’s cries, which, if they be not heard 
by us, will be heard against us, Ha. xxil. 23. 


14 A gift in secret pacifieth anger : 
And a reward in the bosom strong wrath 


Here is, First. The power that is commonly found to be in gifts. Nothing 
more violent than anger. Oh the force of strong wrath! and yet a handsome 

resent, prudently managed, will turn away some men’s wrath when it seemed 
implacable, and discharge the keenest and most passionate resentment. Covet- 
ousness is commonly a master sin, and has the command of other lusts. Pecunie 
obediunt omnia,— Money commands all things.” Thus Jacob pacified Esau, 
and Abigail David. | i ee 

Secondly. The policy that is commonly used in giving and receiving bribes, 
It must be “a gift in secret,” and a reward in the bosom; “for he that takes 
it would not be thought to covet it, nor known to receive it, nor would he will- 
ingly be beholden to him whom he has been offended at; but if it be done 
privately, all is well. No man should be too open in giving any gift, nor brag 
of the presents he sends. But if it be a bribe to bpd justice, that is so 
scandalous, that those who are fond of it are ashamed of it. 


15 It ts joy to the just to do judgment: , ° 


But destruction shadd be to the workers of iniquity, 


Note, First. It is a pleasure and satisfaction to good men to see justice 
administered by the government they live under; right taking place, and 
iniquity suppressed; and also to practise it themselves, according as their 
sphere is. ‘They not only do justice, but do it with pleasure; not only for fear 
of shame, but for love of virtue. A . E 

Secondly. It is a terror to wicked men to see the laws put in execution against 
vice and profaneness ; it is destruction to them, as it is also a vexation to them, 
to be forced, either for the support of their credit, or for fear of punishment, 
to do judgment themselves. Or, if we take it as we read it, the meaning is, 
—there is true pleasure in the practice of religion, but certain destruction at 
the end of all vicious courses. 


16 The man that wandereth out of the way of understanding 
Shall remain in the congregation of the dead. 


Here is, First. The sinner upon his ramble. He “wanders out of the way 
of understanding,” and when once he hath left that good on te wanders end- 
lessly. The way of religion is the vee! of understanding; those that are not 
truly pious are not truly intelligent; those that wander out of this way break 
the hedge which God hath set, and follow the conduct of the world and the 
flesh ; and they go astray like lost sheep. , 4 

Secondly. The sinner at his rest, or rather, his ruin, “He shall remain” 
(quiescet,—‘ he shall rest,’ but not in pace,—‘in peace,’) “in the congregation of 
the giants,” the sinners of the old world that were swept away by the deluge. 
To that destruction the damnation of sinners is compared, as sometimes to the 
destruction of Sodom, when they are said to have their portion in fire and 
brimstone. Or, ‘in the congregation of the damned,’ that are under the power 
of the second death. There is a vast congregation of damned sinners, bound 
in bundles for the fire, and in that they shall remain, remain for ever, that arg 
shut out from the congregation of the righteous. He that forsakes the way t: 
heaven, if he return not to it, will certainly sink into the depths of hell. 


xx, 11, For “a child is known” some render “a child prevari- 
cates,” or practises dissimulation; but our version is better. 7 

xx. 14, “It is naught, it is naught,” is in the Hebrew “Bad, 
bad.” For “buyer” some explain “ possessor,” and they regard the 
whole verse as meaning that men complain of what they have while 
they have it, but speak well of it when itis irrecoverable. We prefer 
the usual explanation. > am 

xx. 26, This verse seems to denote that the wheel was used as ai 
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17 He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man : 
He that loyeth wine and oil shall not be rich 


Here is an argument against a voluptuous, luxurious life, taken from the ruin 
it bry. gs men’s temporal interests to. Here is, 

First. The description of an epicure. He loves pleasure. God allows us the 
use of the delights of sense, soberly and temperately; of wine. to make glad 
the heart, and put vigour into the spirits; and oil to make the face to shine, and 
beautify the countenance; but he that loves these, that sets his heart upon them, 
covets them earnestly, is solicitous to have all the delights of sense wound up 
to the height of pleasurableness, is impatient of every thing that crosseth him 
in his pleasures, relisheth these as the best pleasures, and has his mouth by them 
put out of taste to spiritual delights,—here is an epicure, 2 J'im. iii. 4. 

Secondly. The punishment of an epicure in this world. He “shall be a poor 
man;” for the lusts of sensuality are not maintained but at a great expence; 
and there are instances of those who want necessaries and live upon alms, that 
when time was, could not live without dainties and varieties. Many a bean 
becomes a beggar. 


18 The wicked shad be a ransom for. the righteous, 
And the transgressor for the upright 


This intimates, 

First. What should be done by the justice of men. The wicked, that are the 
troublers of a land, ought to be punished, for the saber and turning away 
of those national judgments which otherwise will be inflicted, and in which 
even the righteous are many times involved. Thus, when Achan was stoned, 
he was a ransom for the camp of righteous Israel, and the seven sons of Saul, 
when they were hanged, were a ransom for the kingdom of righteous David. _ 

Secondly. What is often done by the providence of God. ‘The righteous is 
delivered out of trouble, and the wicked comes in his stead,” and so seems as 
if he were a ransom for him, ch. xi. 8. God will rather leave many wicked 
hoops: to be cut off than abandon his own people. “I will give men for thee,” 

sd. xiii. 3, 4, 


19 J¢ ts better to dwell in the wilderness, 
‘Than with a contentious and an angry woman. 


Note, First. Unbridled passions embitter and spoil the comfort of all rela- 
tions. A peevish angry wife makes her husband's life uneasy, to whom she 
should be a comfort and a meet-help. Those cannot dwell in peace and 
happiness that cannot dwell in peace and love. Even those that are one flesh, 
if they be not withal one spirit, have no joy of their union. 

Secondly. It is better to have no company than bad company. The wife of 
thy covenant is thy companion; and yet, if she be peevish and provoking, 
it is better to dwell in a solitary wilderness, Beecirel to wind and weather, 
than in company with her. A man may better enjoy God and himself in a 
wilderness, than among quarrelsome relations and neighbours: see ver. 9. 


20 There is treasure to be desired and oil in the dwelling of 
But a foolish man spendeth it up. [the wise ; 


Note, First. Those that are wise will increase what they have and live 
plentifully ; their wisdom will teach them to proportion their expences to their 
income, and to lay up for hereafter, so that “there is a treasure” of things ‘to 
be desired,” and as much as need be desired, a good stock of all things con- 
venient, laid up in season, and ey of oil,—one of the staple com- 
modities of Canaan, Dew. viii. 8. This is in the habitation, or cottage of the 
wise; and it is better have an old-fashioned house, and have it well furnished, 
than a modish one, and keep a sorry house init. God blesseth the endeavours 
of the wise, and then their houses are replenished. 

Secondly. Those that are foolish wil ee what they have upon their 
lusts, and so bring the stock they had to nothing. Those manage themselves 
ill that are in haste to spend what they have, but not in care which way to get 
more. Foolish children geben up what their wise parents had laidup. “One 
sinner destroys much good,” as the prodigal son. 


21 He that followeth after righteousness and mercy 
Findeth life, righteousness, and honour. 


See here, First. What it is to make religion our business; it is to follow 
* after righteousness and mercy.” Not to content ourselves with easy per- 
formances, but to do our duty with the utmost care and pains, as those that are 
ressing forwards, and in fear of coming short. We must both do justly and 
ove mercy, and proceed and persevere therein; and, though we cannot attain 
to perfection, yet it will be a comfort to us if we aim at it and follow after it. 
econdly. What will be the advantage of doing so. Those that do follow 
after righteousness, they shall find righteousness; that is, God will give them 
grace to do good, and they shall have the pleasure and comfort of it. They 
that make conscience of being just to others shall be justly dealt with by others 
and others shall be kind to them. The Jews followed after righteousness, and 
did not find it, because they sought amiss, Rom. ix. 31. Otherwise, “Seek, and 
you shall tind;” and with it shall find both life and honour, everlasting life and 
onour, the crown of righteousness. 


22 A wise man scaleth the city of the mighty, 
And casteth down the strength of the confidence thereof. 


Note, First. Those that have power are apt to promise themselves great 
things from their power. “The city of the mighty” thinks itself impregnable, 
and therefore its strength is the confidence thereof, what it boasts of Bhd trusts 
in, bidding defiance to danger. 

Secondly. Those that have wisdom, though they are so modest as not to 
promise much, yet many times perform great things, even against those that 
are so confident of their strength, by their wisdom. Good conduct will go far 
even against great force, and a stratagem well managed may effectually “scale 
the city of the mighty, and cast down the strength” it had such a confidence 
in. A wise man will gain upon the affections of people, and conquer them by 
strength of reason, which is a more noble conquest that that by strength of 
arms. They that understand their interest will willingly submit themselves 
to a wise and good man, and the strongest walls shall not hold out against him. 


23 Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue 
Keepeth his soul from troubles 
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Note, First. It is our great concern to keep our souls from straits, trom being 
| entangled in snares and perplexities, and disquieted with troubles, that we may 

preserve the possession et enjoyment of ourselves, and our souls may be in 
frame for the service of God. 

Secondly. Those that would keep their souls must keep a watch before the 
| door of their lips, must keep the mouth by temperance, that no forbidden fruit 
| go into it, no stolen waters, that nothing be eaten or drunk to excess; they must 
| keep the tongue also, that no forbidden word go out of the door of the lips, no 
| corrupt communication. By a constant watchfulness over our words we shall 

revent abundance of mischiefs which an ungoverned tongue runs men into. 
Keep thy heart, and that will keep thy tongue from sin; keep thy tongue, and 
that will keep thy heart from trouble. 


24 Proud and haughty scorner 7s his name, 
Who dealeth in proud wrath. 


See here the mischief of pride and haughtiness. 

First. It exposeth men to sin, it makes them passionate, and kindles in them 
the fire of proud wrath; they are continually dealing in it, as if it were their 
trade to be angry, and they baa nothing so much to do as to barter passions 
and exchange bitter words. Most of the wrath that inflames the spirits anc 
societies of men is proud wrath; men cannot bear the least slight, nor in any 
thing to be crossed and contradicted, but they are out of humour, nay, in a heat 
presently. It likewise makes them scornful when they are angry, very abusive 
with their tongues, insolent towards those above them, and imperious towards 
all about them. Only by pride comes all this. 

Secondly. It exposeth men to shame; they get into an ill name by it, and 
every one calls them “ proud and haughty scorners,” and therefore nobody cares 
for having any thing to do with them. If men would but consult their reputa- 
tion a little, and the credit of their profession which suffers with it, they would 
not indulge their pride and passion as they do. 


25 The desire of the slothful killeth him ; 
For his hands refuse to labour. 

26 He coveteth greedily all the day long: 
But the righteous giveth and spareth not. 


Here is, First. The miseries of the slothful, whose “hands refuse to labour” 
in an honest calling, by which they might get an honest livelihood; they are as 
fit for labour as other men, and business offers itself to which they might la 
their hands and apply their minds, but they will not; herein they fondly think 
ey do well for Rp eueetvren (see ch. xxvi. 16.) “Soul, take thine ease.” But 
really they are enemies to themselves; for besides that their slothtulness starves 
them, depriving them of their necessary supports, their desires at the same time 
stab them; though their hands refuse to labour, their hearts cease not to covet 
riches, and pleasures, and honours, which yet cannot be obtained without 
labour. Their desires are impetuous and insatiable; they covet greedily all the 
day long, and ery, “Give, give;” they expect every body should do for them, 
though they will do nothing for themselves, much less for any body else. Now 
these desires kill them, they are a perpetual vexation to them, fret them to the 
death, and perhaps put them upon such dangerous courses for the satisfying 
of their craving lusts as hasten them to an untimely end. Many that must have 
money with which to make provision for the flesn, and would not be at the paius 
to get it honestly, have turned highwaymen, and that has killed them. Those 
that are slothful in the affairs of their souls, and yet have desires towards that 
which would be the happiness of their souls, those desires kill them, will 
aggravate their condemnation, and be witnesses against them that ‘they were 
convinced of the worth of spiritual blessings, but they refused to be at the 
pains that was necessary to the obtaining of them. 

Secondly. The honours of the honest and diligent. The righteous and indus- 
trious have their desires satisfied, and enjoy not only that satisfaction, but the 
farther satisfaction of doing good to others; the slothful are always craving 
gaping to receive, but the righteous are always full, and contriving to give ; and 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive.” ‘They give, and spare not; give 
liberally, and upbraid not; they “give a portion to seven, and also to eight,” 
and do not spare for fear of wanting. 


27 The sacrifice of the wicked 7s abomination : 
How much more, zwehen he bringeth it with a wicked mind? 


Sacrifices were of Divine institution, and when they were offered in faith 
and with repentance and reformation, God was greatly honoured by them, and 
well pleased in them; but they were often not only unacceptable, but an abo- 
mination to God, and he declared so, which was an indication both that they 
were not required for their own sakes, and that there were better things and 
more effectual in reserve, when sacrifice and offering should be done away. 
‘They were an abomination, 

First. When they were brought by wicked men that did not, according to the 
true intent and meaning of sacrificing, repent of their sins, mortify their lusts, 
and amend their lives. ain brought his offering. Even wicked men may be 
found in the external performance of religious worship; they could freely give 
God their beasts, their lips, their knees, who would nut give him their hearts. 
The Pharisees gave alms; but when the person is an abomination, as every 
wicked man is to God, the performance cannot but be so, ‘even when he 
brings it diligently,’ so some read the latter part of the verse. Though their 
offerings are continually before God, Ps. 1. 8, yet they are an abomination 


im. 

Secondly. Much more when they were brought with wicked minds, when 
their sacrifices were made, not — consistent with, but serviceable to their 
wickedness, as Absalom’s vow, Jezebel’s fast, and the Pharisees’ long prayers. 
When men make a show of devotion that they may the more easily and effec- 
tually compass some covetous or malicious design, when holiness is pretended, 
but some wickedness intended, then especially the performance is an abomi- 
nation, Jsa. Ixvi. 5. 


28 A false witness shall perish : 
But the man that heareth speaketh constantly. 


Here is, First. The doom of a false witness. He that for favour to one side, 
or malice to the other, gives in a false evidence, or makes an affidavit of that 
whjch he knows to be false, or at least doth not know to be true, if it be dis- 
covered, his reputation will be ruined. A man may tell a lie, perhaps, in his 
haste; but he that gives in a false testimony doth it with deliberation and 
solemnity, and it cannot but be a presumptuous sin, and a forfeiture of a 
man’s credit; but though it should not be discovered, he himself shall be 
ruined; the vengeance he imprecated upon himself, when he tovk the false 
oatb, will come upon him, 


instrument of punishment among the Hebrews, as it was among the 
Greeks, Romans, and others. It may, however, be a figurative 
allusion to the mode of threshing corn. 

xx. 30. By what is here called the “blueness of a wound” we 
must understand the wheal or mark caused by a stripe, and this 
is regarded as a remedy for evil; in other words, chastisement is 
correction. The second clause means that outward stripes are a 
remedy for inward failings —a rule, perhaps, not without exception. 


xxi. 12. The literal sense of this verse is that the righteous man 
observes the house of the wicked man, precipitating the wicked into 
evil. The idea is, that under a just government bad men are not 
unobserved, but puuvished. There is no need to introduce the Divine 
name here, as our version does. 

xxi. 16. The Hebrew word here translated ‘‘ dead” is rephaim, 
which is elsewhere sometimes translated “ giants,” but which usualiy 
means the souls of the departed. It is diflicult to explain this 
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Secondiy. The praise of him that is conscientious. He that heareth, that is, 
obeyeth the command of God, which is to “speak every man truth with his 
neighbour,” that testifies nothing but what he hath heard and knows to be true, 
he “speaks constantly,” that is, consistently with himself; he is always in the 
same story; he speaks in finem,—‘ to the end,’ people will give credit to him, 
and hear him out; he speaks unto victory; he carries the cause which the false 
witness shall lose. He shall speak to eternity; what is true is true eternally. 
The lip of truth is established for ever. 


29 A wicked man hardeneth his face: 
But as for the upright, he directeth his way. 


Here is, First. The presumption and impudence of a wicked man. He 
“hardeneth his face,” brazens it that he may not blush, steels it that he may 
not tremble when he commits the greatest crimes; he bids defiance to the 
terrors of the law and the checks of his own conscience, the reproofs of the 
word and the rebukes of providence; he will have his way, and nothing shall 
hinder him, Zsa. lvii. 17. 

Secondly. Ihe caution and cireumspection of a good man. “ As for the 
upright,” be doth not ask, What would Ido? what have La mind to? and that 
I will have; but, What should I do? what doth God require of me? What is 
duty ? what is prudence? what is for edification? And so he doth not force 
his way, but direct his way by a safe and certain rule. 


80 There is no wisdom nor understanding 
Nor counsel against the Lorp. 

81 The horse zs prepared against the day of battle : 
But safety 7s of the Lorp 


The designing, busy part of mankind are here directed, in all their counsels 
and undertakings, to have an eye to God, and to believe, : 

First. There can be no success against God, and therefore they must never 
act in opposition to him, in contempt of his commands, or in contradiction to 
his counsels. ‘Though they think they have wisdom, and understanding, and 
counsel, the best politics and politicians on their side, yet if it be against the 
J.ord it cannot prosper long, it shall not prevail at last. He that sits in heaven 
laughs at men’s projects against him and his Anointed, and will carry his point 
in despite of them, Ps. ii. 1—6. They that fight against God are preparing 
shame and ruin for themselves; whoever make war with the Lamb he will 
certainly overcome them, Rev. xvii. 14. 

Secondly. That there can be no success without God, and therefore they 
must never act but in dependence on him. Be the cause never so good, and the 
patrons of it never so strong, and wise, and faithful, and means of car ying it 
on and gaining the point never so probable, still they must acknowledge God 
and take him along with them. Means, indeed, are to be used; “the horse” 
must be “ prepared against the day of battle,” and the foot too; they must be 
armed and disciplined. In Solomon's time, even Israel's kings used horses in 
war, though they were forbidden to multiply them; “ but,” after all, “safety ” 
and salvation “is of the Lord;” he can save without armies, but armies cannot 
without him. And therefore he must be sought to and trusted in for success, 
and when success is obtained he must have all the glory. When we are 
preparing for the day of battle, our great concern must be to make God 
our friend, and secure his favour. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
GOOD name ts rather to be chosen than great riches, 
And loving favour rather than silver and gold. 


Here are two things which are more valuable and which we should covet 
more than great riches: 

First. To be well spoken of. A name, that is, “a good name,” a name for 
good things with God and good people, this “is rather to be chosen than great 
riches;” that is, we should be more careful to do that by which we may get 
and keep a good name, than that by which we may raise and increase a great 
estate. Great riches bring great cares with them, expose men to danger, and 
add no real value toaman. A fool anda knave may have great riches, but a 
good name makes a man easy aud sate, supposes a man wise and honest, 
redounds to the glory of God, and gives a man a greater opportunity of doing 
good. By great riches we may relieve the bodily wants of others, but by a good 
name we may recommend religion to them. 

Secondly. ‘To be well beloved; to have an interest in the esteem and affec- 
tions of all about us. This is better than silver and gold. Christ had neither 
silver nor gold, but “he grew in favour with God and man,” Lu. ii. 52. This 
should teach us to look with a holy contempt upon the wealth of this world, 
not to set our hearts upon that, but with all possible care to think on those 
“ things that are lovely and of good report,” Phil. iv. 8. 


2 The rich and poor meet together : 
The Lorp ¢s the maker of them all. 


Note, First. Among the children of men Divine Providence hath so ordered 
it that some are rich and others poor, and these are intermixed in societies. 
“ The Lord is the maker of both;” that is, both the author of their beings and 
the disposer of their lot. The greatest man in the world must acknowledge 
God to be his Maker, and is under the same obligations to be subject to him 
that the meanest are; and the poorest have the honour to be the work of 
God’s hands as much as the greatest; ‘“'Have they not all one Father?” 
Mal. ii. 10; Job xxxi. 15. God makes some rich that they may be charitable to 
the poor, and others poor that they may be serviceable to the rich, and they 
have need one of another, 1 Cor. xii. 21. He makes some poor to exercise their 
patience, and contentment, and dependence upon God; and others rich to 
exercise their thankfulness and beneficence. ven the poor we have always 
with us; they shall never cease out of the land, nor the rich neither. 

Secondly. Notwithstanding the distance that is in many respects between 
rich and poor, yet in most things they meet together, especially before “the 
Lord, who is the maker of them all,’ and “regardeth not the rich more than 
the poor,” Job xxxiv. 19. ‘ Rich and poor meet together” at the bar of God’s 
justice; all guilty before God, concluded under sin, and shapen in iniquity, 
the rich as much as the poor. And at the throne of God’s grace; the poor are 
as welcome there as the rich; there is the same Christ, the same Scripture, the 
same Spirit, the same covenant of promises, for them both. There is the same 
heaven for poor saints that there is for rich; Lazarus isin the bosom of Abraham: 
aud the same hell for rich sinners that there is for poor. All stand upon the 


verse, except we admit that the Israelites believed in future rewards 
and punishments. That the congregation or assembly of departed 
souls is meant will scarcely be doubted. The doom of a man who 
wanders from the way of understanding is to dwell among the 
rephaim; there is, therefore, a difference in the future lot of men, 
so ne of whom will hereafter suffer for sin and folly here. 

xxi. 20. A wise man lays up desirable things in store, and a 
foolish man is improvident. 
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Senge level before God, as they do also in the grave; “the small and great are 
there.” 


3 A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself: 
But the simple pass on, and are punished. 


See here, First. The benefit of wisdom and consideration. A prudent man, 
by the help of his prudence, will foresee an evil before it comes, and hide him- 
self ; he will be aware when he is entering into a temptation, and will puton 
his armour, and stand on his guard; when the clouds are gathering for a 
trouble he takes the warning, and flies to the name of the Lord as his stron 
cd hee foresaw the deluge, Joseph the years of famine, and provitied 
accordingly. 

Secondly. The mischief of rashness and inconsideration. ‘The simple,” that 
believe every word that flatters them, will believe none that warns them, and 
so they “pass on, and are punished ;” venture upon sin, though they are told 
what will be in the end thereof; throw themselves into trouble, notwith- 
standing the fair warning given them, and they repent their presumption when 
it is too late: see an instance of both these, Hx. ix. 20, 21. Nothing is so fatal 
to precious souls as this, they will not take warning. 


4 By humility and the fear of the Lorp 
Are riches, and honour, and life. 


See here, First. Wherein religion doth very much consist; in “humility 
and the fear of the Lord,” that is, walking humbly with God. We must so 
reverence God’s majesty and authority as to submit with all hnmility to the 
commands of his word and the disposals of his providence. We must have 
such low thoughts of ourselves as to carry it humbly towards God and man. 
Where the fear of God is, there will be humility. 

Secondly. What is to be gotten by it. Riches, and honour, and comfort, and 
long life in this world as far as God sees good; however, spiritual riches and 
honour in the favour of God, and the promises and privileges of the covenant 
of grace, and eternal life at last. 


5 Thorns avd snares are in the way of the froward : 
He that doth keep his soul shall be far from them. 


Note, First. The way of sin is vexatious and dangerous; “in the way of 
the froward,” that crooked way, which is contrary to the will and word of 
God, “thorns and snares are in it;” thorns of grief for past sins, and snares 
entangling them in farther sin. He that makes no conscience what he saith 
and doth will find himself hampered by that imaginary liberty and tormented 
by his pleasures. Froward people, that are soon angry, expose themselves to 
trouble at every step. Every thing will fret and vex him that will fret and vex 
at every thing. 

Secondly. ‘The way of duty is safe and easy. ‘He that doth keep his son!,” 
that watcheth carefully over his own heart and ways, is far from thuse thorns 
and snares, for his way is both plain and pleasant. 


6 Train up a child in the way he should go: 
And when he is old, he will not depart from it 


Here is, First. A great duty enjoined, particularly to those that are the parents 
and instructors of children, in order to the propagating of wisdom, that it may 
not die with them. ‘l'rain up children, in that age of vanity, to keep them 
from the sins and snares of it, in that learning age, to prepare them for what 
they are designed to. Catechise them, initiate them, keep them under disvi- 
pline, train them as soldiers, who are taught to handle their arms, keep rank, 
and observe the word of command. ‘Train them up, not in the way they would 
go, the bias of their corrupt hearts would draw them aside, but in the way 
they should go, which, if you,love them, you would have them go. ‘Train up 
a child according as he is capable, (so some take it,) with a gentle hand, as 
nurses feed children with a little and often, Dew. vi. 7. 

Secondly. A good reason for it, taken from the great advantage of this eare 
and pains with children. When they grow up, when they grow old, it is to be 
hoped they will not depart from it. Good impressions made upon them then 
will abide upon them all their days. Ordinarily the vessel retains the savour 
with which it was first seasoned. Many, indeed, have departed from the good 
way in which they were trained up, Solomon himself did; but it may be a 
means of their recovering themselves, as it is supposed Solomon did. How- 
over, the parents will have the comfort of having done their duty, and used 
the means. 


7 The rich ruleth over the poor, 
And the borrower zs servant to the lender. 


He had said, ver. 2, that “rich and poor meet together,” but here he finds, 
here he shews, that as to the things of this life there is a great difference; for, 

First. Those that have little will be in subjection to those that have much, 
because they have dependence upon them, they have received, and expect to 
receive, support from them, “ ‘The rich rule over the poor,” and tuo often 
more than becomes them, with pride and rigour, unlike to God, who, though 
he be great, yet despiseth not any. It is part of the affliction of the poor that 
they must expect to be trampled upon, and part of their duty to be serviceable 
as far as they can to those that are kind to them, and study to be grateful. 

Secondly. Those that are but going behindhand find themselves to lie much 
at the mercy of those that are beforehand. ‘ The borrower is servant tu the 
lender,” is obliged to him, and must sometimes beg, “Have patience with me.” 
Therefore it is part of Israel’s promised happiness that they should lend, aud 
not borrow, Deu. xxviii. 12; and it should be our endeavour to keep as much 
as may be out of debt. Some sell their liberty to gratity their luxury. 


8 He that soweth iniquity shall reap vanity : 
And the rod of his anger shall fail. 


Note, First. Ill-got gains will not prosper, “He that sows iniquity,” that 
doth an unjust thing in hopes to get by it, he “shall reap vanity,” that is, what 
he gets will never do him any good, nor give him any satisfaction. He will 
meet with nothing but disappointment. They that create trouble to others du 
but prepare earets for themselves; men shall reap as they sow. 

Secondly. Abused power will not last. If the rod of authority turn into a 
rod of anger; if men rule by passion, instead of prudence; and, instead of the 
public welfare, aim at nothing so much as the gratif ing of their own reseut- 
ments, it shall fail, and be broken, and their power 8: not bear them outis 
their exorbitances, Jsa. x. 24, 25. 


xxi. 22. Wisdom is superior to strength and valour, and when it 
contends with them it gains the mastery. : 
xxi, 27, The “wicked mind” here referred to is most probably 
much the same as a wicked intent or purpose. yrs 
xxi. 28. There is some obscurity in the second clause. The man 
who hears may be the man who is obedient, since hearing is often 
put for obedience. i‘. obfemend. 
xxi. 29. In the second clause there are two readings, 
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9 He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed ; 
For he giveth of his bread to the poor. 


Here is, First. The description of a charitable man; “he has a bountiful eye,” 
opposed to the evil eye, ch. xxiii. 6; and the same with the single eye, Mat. vi. 22; 
an eye that seeks out objects of charity, besides those that offer themselves ; 
an eye that, upon the sight of one in want and misery, affects the heart with 
compassion; an eye thit, with the alms, gives a pleasant look, which makes 
the alms doubly acceptable. He has also a liberal hand; “ he gives of his bread” 
to those that need; his bread, the bread appointed for his own eating. He will 
rather abridge himself than see the poor perish for want; yet he doth not give 
a a bread, but of his bread; the poor shall have their share with his own 

amily. 

Secondly. The blessedness of such a man. The loins of the poor will bless 
him, all about him will speak well of him, and God himself shall bless him, in 
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answer to many a good prayer put up for him, and he “shall be blessed.” 


10 Cast out the scorner, and contention shall go out; 
Yea, strife and reproach shall cease. 


See here, First. What the scorner doth. It is implied that he sows discord, 
and makes mischief wherever he comes. Much of the strife and contention 
which disturbs the peace of all societies is owing to the evil interpreter, as some 
read it, that construes every thing to the worst; to those that despise and deride 
every one that comes in their way, and take a pride in bantering and abusing 
aii mankind. 

Secondly. What is to be done with the scorner that will not be reclaimed. 
Cast him out of your society, as Ishmael, when he mocked Isaac, was thrust 
out of Abraham’s family. hey that would secure the peace must seclude the 
scorner. 


11 He that loveth pureness of heart, 
For the grace of his lips the king shad/ be his friend. 


Ilere is, First. The qualifications of an accomplished, a complete gentleman, 
that is fit to be employed in public business. He must be an honest man,a man 
“that loves pureness of heart,” and hates all impurity; not only pure from all 
fleshly lusts, but from all deceit and dissimulation, from all selfishness and 
sinister designs; that takes care to approve himself a man of sincerity, is just 
and fair from a principle, and delights in nothing more than in keeping his own ! 
conscience clean and void of offence. He must also be able to speak handsomely, 
and with a good grace, not to daub and flatter, but to deliver himself decently 
and ingeniously, in language as clean and smooth as his spirit. 

Secondly. ‘The preferment such a man stands fair for. “ The king,” if he be 
wise and good, and understand his’own and his people’s interest, “shall be his 
friend,” shall make him of his cabinet council, as there was one in David's court, 
and another in Solomon’s, that was called the king’s friend. Or, in any business 
he has the king will befriend him. Some understand it of the King of kings. 
Aman in whose spirit there is no guile, and whose speech is always with grace, 
God will be his friend, Messiah the Prince will be his friend; “this honour 
have all the saints.” 


12 The eyes of the Lorp preserve knowledge, 
And he overthroweth the words of the transgressor. 


Here is, First. The special care God takes to preserve knowledge, that is, to 
keep up religion, in the world, by keeping up among men the knowledge of 
himself, and of good and evil, notwithstanding the corruption of mankind, and 
the artifices of Satan to blind men’s minds and keep them in ignorance. Itisa 
wonderful instance of the power and goodness of “the eyes of the Lord,” that 
is, his watchful providence. Or, he preserveth men of knowledge, wise and 

ood men, 2 Chr. xvi. 9; particularly Faithful witnesses, that speak what they 

now. God protects such and prospers their counsels. He doth by his grace 
preserve knowledge in such, doth secure his own work and interest in them: 
see Pr.ii.7,8. | 

Secondly. The just vengeance God takes on those that speak and act against 
knowledge, against their own knowledge, and against the interests of know- 
ledge and religion in the world. ‘‘He overthroweth the words of the trans- 
gressor,” and preserveth knowledge in spite of them. He defeats all the 
counsels and designs of false and treacherous men, and turns them to their 
own confusion. 


18 The slothful man saith, There is a lion without, 
I shall be slain in the streets. 


Note, First. Those that have no mind to their business will never want 
excuses to shift it off. Multitudes are ruined both for soul and body by their 
slothfulness, and yet still they had spmething or other to say for themselves, so 
ingenious are men in putting a cheat upon their own souls. And who, I pray, 
will be the gainer at last, when the pretences will be all rejected as vain and 
frivolous? F : : 

Secondly. Many frighten themselves from real duties f imaginary diffi- 
culties. ‘The slothful man bas work to do without in the fields, but he fancies 
there is a lion there; nay, he pretends he dares not go along the streets for 
fear somebody or other should meet him and kill him. He doth not himself 
think so, only he saith so to those that call him up ; he talks of a lion without, but 
considers not his real danger from the devil, that roaring lion that is in bed 


with him, and from his own slothfulness, which kills him. 


14 The mouth of strange women ts a deep pit: 
He that is abhorred of the Lorp shall fall therein. 


This is designed to warn all young men against the lusts of uncleanness; as 
they tender the welfare of their souls, let them take heed of strange women, 
lewd women, whom they ought be strange to; of “the mouth of strange 
women,” of the kisses of their lips, Pr. vil. 13; of the words of their lips, 
their charmsand enticements. Dread them, have nothing to do with them; for, 

First. Those who abandon themselves to that sin it is a sign they are aban- | 
doned of God. It is a deep pit, which those fail into that are “abhorred of the | 
Lord,” who leaves them to themselves to enter into that temptation, and takes | 
off the bridle of his restraining grace to punish them for other sins, Value not 
thyself upon thy being in favour with such women when it speaks thee under 
the wrath of God. fee ® 1 of 

Secondly. It is seldom that they recover themselves, for it “is a deep pit.” It 


will be hard getting out of it, it doth so besot the mind, and debauch the con- | 
_ science, by pasine the flesh. 
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15 Foolishness 7s bound in the heart of a child ; 
But the rod of correction shall drive it far from him. 


We have here two very sad considerations : 

First. That corruption is woven into our nature. Sin is foolishness; it is 
contrary both to our right reason, and to our true interest: it is in the heart, 
there is an inward inclination to sin, to speak and act foolishly; it is in the 
heart of children, they bring it into the world with them, it is what they wera 
shapen and conceived in. It is not only found there, but it is bound there, it is 
annexed to the heart; so some vicious dispositions cleave close to the soul, are 
bound to it, as the imp to the stock into which itis grafted, which quite alters 
the property; there is a knot tied between the soul and sin, a true lover's knot. 
they two become one flesh. It is true of ourselves, it is true of our children, 
whom we have begotten in our own likeness. O God, thou knowest this fool- 


\| ishness. 


Secondly. That correction is necessary to the cure of it. It will not be got 
out by fair means, and gentle methods, there must be strictness and severity, 
and that which will cause grief. Children need to be corrected, and kept under 
discipline by their parents: and we all need to be corrected by our heavenly 
Father, Heb. xii. 6,7. And under the correction we must stroke down folly, 
and kiss the rod. 


16 He that oppresseth the poor to increase his riches, 
And he that giveth to the rich, shall surely come to 
want. ; 


This shews what evil courses rich men sometimes take, by which in the 
end they will impoverish themselves, and provoke God, notwithstanding their 
abundance, to bring them to want; they oppress the poor, and give to the 
rich ; that is, 

First. They will not in charity relieve the poor, but withhold from them, 
that by saving that which is really the best, but which they think the most 
needless part of their expences, they may increase their riches; but they will 
make presents to the rich, and give them great entertainments, either in pride 
and vainglory, that they may look great, or in policy, that they may receive it 
again with advantage; such “shall surely come to want.” Many have been 
beggared by a foolish generosity, but never any by a prudent charity. Christ 
bids us invite the poor, Lu. xiv. 12, 13. 

Secondly. They not only will not relieve the poor, but they oppress them, 
rob the spital, extort from their poor tenants and neighbours, invade their 
rights who have not wherewithal to defend themselves, and then give bribes tu 
the rich, to protect and countenance them in it; but in vain, they “shall come 
to want.” They that rob God, and so make him their enemy, cannot secure 
themselves by giving to the rich to make them their friends, 


17 Bow down thine ear, and hear the words of the wise, 

And apply thine heart unto my knowledge. 

For ¢¢ 7s a pleasant thing if thou keep them within thee; 

They shall withal be fitted in thy lips. 

That thy trust may be in the Lorp, 

I have made known to thee this day, even to thee. 

Have not I written to thee excellent things 

In counsels and knowledge, 

That I might make thee know the certainty of the words 
of truth ; 

That thou mightest answer the words of truth to them 
that send unto thee ? 


Solomon here changeth his style and manner of speaking. Hitherto, for the 
most part, since the beginning of ch. x., he had laid down doctrinal truths, aud 
but now and then dropped a word of exhortation, leaving us to make the appli- 
cation as we went along; but here, to the end of ch. xxiv., he directs his speech 
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19 


20 


21 


| to his son, his pupil, to his reader, his hearer, speaking as to a particular person. 


Hitherto, for the most part, his sense was comprised in one verse, but here, 
usually, it is drawn out farther. See how wisdom tries variety of methods 
with us, lest we should be cloyed with any one. ‘To awaken attention, and to 
assist our application, we are here personally addressed. Ministers must not 
think it enough to preach before their hearers, but must preach to them; nor 
enough to preach to them all in general, but should apply themselves to par- 
ticular persons, as here, Do thou do so and so. Here is, 

First. An earnest exhortation to get wisdom and grace, by attending to the 
words of the wise men, both written and preached; the words of the prophets 
and priests, and particularly to that knowledge which Solomon, in this book, 
gives men of good and evil, sin and duty, rewards and punishments. To these 
words, to this knowledge, the ear must be bowed down in humility and serious 
attention, and the heart applied by faith, and love, and close consideration. 
The ear will not serve without the heart. 

Secondly. Arguments to enforce this exhortation. Consider 

1. The worth and weight of the things themselves which Solomon in this 
book gives us the knowledge of. They are not trivial things for amusement and 
diversion, not jocular proverbs, to be acted in sport, and to pass away time 
no, they are excellent things, which concern the glory of God, the holiness and 
happiness of our souls, the welfare of mankind, and all communities; they are 

rincely things, so the word is, fit for kings to speak, and senates to hear. 
They are things that concern counsels and knowledge, that is, wise counsels 
relating to the most important concerns; things which will not only make us 
knowing ourselves, but enable us to advise others. 

2. The clearness of the discovery of these things, and the directing of them 
to us in particular. They are made known, publicly known, that all may read; 
plainly known, that he that runs may read; made known this day, more fully 
than ever before, in this day of light and knowledge; made known in this thy 
day. But it is only a little while that this light is with you; perhaps the things 
that are this day made known to thee, if thou improve not the day of thy visita- 
tion, nay, before to-morrow, be hid from thine eyes. They are written for the 
greater certainty, and that they may be received, and the more safely be trans- 
mitted pure and entire to posterity; but that which the emphasis is here most 
laid upon is, that they are “made known to thee, even to thee,” and written to 
thee, as if it were a letter directed to thee by name. It is suited to thee, and 
to thy case,—_thou mayest in this glass see thine own face,—it is intended tor 
thee, to te a rule to thee, and by it thou must be judged. We cannot say of 


adopted by our translators, “he directeth” (or prepareth), and 
“he understandeth.”’ The former is followed by the Chaldee and 
Syriac, and the latter by the Greek. 

xxii. 1. “Loving favour” is much the same as good repute, 
because the object of it is held in good estimation. 

xxii. 5. ‘Thorns and snares” are put together to denote that 
annoyances and perils of different kinds are in the way of perverse 
and sclf-willed people. Some of the thorny plants and shrubs of 


. 


Eastern countries are of such a character that they offer serious and 
dangerous obstacles to progress. People who turn out of the beaten 
track and pursue by-ways must expect inconvenience and harm. 

xxii. 6. The word “catechise” is by some considered to exp ess 
the true idea of the term rendered “ train up,” though “ instruct” 
very well represents it. This verse is not in the Greek. ‘The Latin 
is rendered, “It is a proverb; a young man according to lis way, 
even when he is old he will not depurt from it.’ 
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the greatest concern imaginable to us. uM 

3. The agreeableness of these things to us, in respect both of comfort and 
credit. Ist. If we hide them in our hearts they will be very pleasing, and yield 
us an abundant satisfaction, ver. 18. “ Itisa pleasant thing,” and will be thy con- 
stant entertainment, “if thou keep them within thee ;” if thou digest them, and 
be acted and governed by them, and delivered into them as into a mould. The 
form of godliness, when that is rested in, is but a force put upon a man, and he 
doth but do penance in that white clothing; those only that submit to the 
power of godliness, and make heart-work of it, find the pleasure of it, ch. ii, 10. 
2nd. If we make use of them in our discourse, they will be very becoming, and 
gain us a good reputation; “they shall be fitted in thy lips.” Speak of these 
things, and thou speakest like thyself, and as is fit for thee to speak, considering 
thy character. Thou wilt also have pleasure in spéaking of these things, as 
well as in thinking of them. 

4. The advantage designed us by them. The excellent things which God 
hath written to us are not like the commands which the master gives his 
servant, which are all intended for the benefit of the master, but like those 
which the master gives his scholar, which are all intended for the benefit of 
the scholar. These things must be kept by us, for they are written to us, 
lst. ‘That we may have a confidence in God, and so may have comfort in him, 
and communion with him; “ ‘That thy trust may be in the Lord,” ver. 19. We 
cannot trust in God but in the way of duty, we are therefore taught our duty, 
that we may have reason to trust in God. Nay, this is itself one great duty we 
are to learn, and a duty that is the foundation of all practical religion, to live a 
life of delight in God, and dependence on him. 2nd. ‘That we may have a satis- 
faction in our own judgment; “ ‘That I might make thee know the certainty of 
the words of truth.” That thou mayest know what is truth, mayest plainly 
distinguish between it and falsehood, and mayest know _upon what grounds 
thou receivest and believest the truths of God. Note, First. It is a desirable 
thing to know, not only the words of truth, but the certainty of them, that our 
faith may be intelligent and rational, and May grow up to a full assurance. 
Secondly. The way to know the certainty of the words of truth is to make 
conscience of our duty; for if any man do his will he shall know for certain 
that the doctrine is of God, Jno. vii. 17. 3rd. That we may be useful and ser- 
viceable to others for their instruction; That thou mayest give a good account 
of “the words of truth to them that send to thee” to consult thee as an oracle, 
or as the margin reads it, ‘to those that send thee,’ that employ thee as an 
agent or ambassador in any business. Knowledge is given us to do good with, 
that others may light their candle at our lamp, and that we may in our place 
serve our generation according to the will of God. And those who make con- 
science of keeping God’s commandments will be best able to give a reason of 
the hope that is in them. 


22 Rob not the poor, because he 7s poor: 
Neither oppress the afflicted in the gate: 

23 For the Lorp will plead their cause, 
And spoil the soul of those that spoiled them. 


After this solemn preface one would have expected something new and 
surprising 3 no, here is a plain and common, but very needful caution against 
the barbarous and inhuman practice of oppressing poor people. Observe, 

First. The sin itself, and that is robbing the poor, and making them poorer; 
taking from tnose that have but little to lose, and so leaving them nothing. It 
is bad to rob any man, but most absurd to rob the poor, whom we should 
relieve; to squeeze those with our power whom we should water with our 
bounty; to “oppress the afflicted,” and so to add affliction to them, to give 
judgment against them, and so to patronise those that do rob them, which is as 
pad as if we robbed them ourselves. Rich men will not suffer themselves to be 
wronged; poor men cannot help it, and therefore we ought to be the more 
careful not to wrong them. ~ : 

Secondly. The aggravations of the sin. 1. If their inability, by reason of their 
poverty, to right themselves, embolden us to rob them, it is so much the worse; 
that is robbing the poor “ because he is poor.” This is not only a base and 
cowardly thing, to take advantage against a man because he is helpless, but it 
is unnatural, and speaks men worse than béasts. 2. Or if it be done under 
colour of law and justice, that is oppressing “the afflicted in the gate,” where 
they ought to be protected from wrong, and to have justice done them against 
those that oppress them, 

Thirdly. The danger that attends this sin. He that robs and oppresseth the 
poor it is at his peril; for, 1. The oppressed will find God their powerful 
patron; he “ will plead their cause,” and not suffer them to be run down and 
trampled upon. If men will not appear for them, God will. 2. The oppressors 
will find him a just avenger. He will make reprisals upon them, will “ spoil the 
souls of those that spoil them;” he will repay them in spiritual judgments, in 
eae vt acs souls. He that robs the poor will be found in the end a murderer 
of himself. 


24 Make no fnendship with an angry man ; 
And with a furious man thou shalt not go: 
25 Lest thou learn his ways, 
And get a snare to thy soul. 


Here is, First. A good caution against being intimate with a passionate man. 
It is the law of friendship that we accommodate ourselves to our friends, and be 
ready to serve them, and therefore we ought to be wise and wary in the choice 
of a friend, that we come not under that sacred tie to any one whom it would 
be our folly to accommodate ourselves te. Though we must be civil to all, yet 
we must be careful who we lay in our bosoms, and contract a familiarity with. 
And, among others, a man that is easily provoked, touchy, and apt to resent 
affronts, that when he is in a passion cares not what he saith and doth, but 
grows outrageous, such a one is not fit to be made a friend and companion, 
for he will be ever and anon angry with us, and that will be our trouble; 
cot will expect that we should, like him, be angry with others, and that will 

< Dur sin, 

Secondly. Good cause given for this caution; “Lest thou learn his way.” 
Those we go with we are apt to grow like. Our corrupt hearts have so much 
tinder in them that it is dangerous conversing with those that throw about 
the sparks of their passion. We shall thereby “ get a snare to our souls.” A 
disposition to anger is a great snare to any man, and an occasion of much sin. 
He doth not say, Lest thou have ill language given thee, or get a broken head; 
but, which is much worse, lest thou imitate him, to humour him, and so con- 
tract an ill habit. 


26 Be not thou ome of them that strike hands, 
Or of them that are sureties for debts. 
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these things, They are good things, but they are nothing to us; no, they are of. 
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27 If thou hast nothing to pay, 
Why should he take away thy bed from under thee ? 


_ We have here, as often before, a caution against suretiship, as a thing both 
imprudent and unjust. 
irst. We must not associate ourselves, nor contract an intimacy, with men 
of broken fortunes and reputations, that need and will urge their friends to 
be bound for them, that they may cheat their neighbours to feed their lusts, 
and, by keeping up a little longer, may do the more damage at last to those that 
give them credit. Have nothing to do with such, be not thou among them. 
Secondly. We must not cheat people of their money, by striking hands our- 
selves, or becoming surety for others, when we have not to pay. If a man 
by the Divine Providence, is disabled to pay his debts, he ought to be pitied 
and helped; but he that takes up money or goods himself, or is bound for 
another, when he knows he has not wherewithal to pay, or that which he has 
is so settled that the creditor cannot come at it, he doth in effect pick his neigh- 
bour’s pocket; and though in all cases compassion is to be used, yet he may 
thank himself if the re ay its course, and his bed be taken from under him, 
which might not be taken for a pawn to secure a debt, Ez. xxii. 26, 27; for, if a 
man appeared to be so poor that he had nothing else to give in security, he 
ought to be relieved, and it was honestly done to own it. But for the recovery 
ofa debt it seems it might be taken by the summum jus,—‘ the strict operation 


of law. 

Thirdly. We must not ruin our own estates and families. Every man ought 
to be just to himself and to his wife and children; those are not so who live 
above what they have, who by the mismanagement of their own affairs, or 
by enecumbering themselves with others’ debts, waste what they have, and 
bring themselves to poverty. We may take joyfully the spoiling of our goods 
if it be for the testimony of a good conscience; but if it be for our own rash- 
ness and folly we cannot but take it heavily. 


28 Remove not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers 
have set. 


First. We are here taught not to invade another man’s right, though we can 
find ways of doing it never so secretly and plausibly, clandestinely and b 
fraud, without any open force, Let not property in general be entrenche 
upon, by robbing men of their liberties and privileges, or any just ways of 
maintaining them. Let not the property of particular persons be encroached 
upon. The landinarks or meerstones are standing witnesses to every man’s 
right; let not those be removed quite away, for thence come wars, and fight- 
ings, and endless disputes; let them not be removed so as to take from thy 
neighbour’s lot to thine own; for that is downright robbing him, and entail- 
ing of the fraud upon posterity. 

Secondly. We may infer from hence that a deference is to be paid in all civil 
Matters to ancient usages, time out of mind; and the settled constitutions of 
government, in which it becomes us to acquiesce, lest an attempt to change it, 
under pretence of changing it for the better, prove of dangerous consequence, 


29 Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? 
He shall stand before kings ; 
He shall not stand before mean men. 


Herve is, First. A plain intimation what a hard thing it is to find a truly 
ingenious, industrious man: “Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
Thou wilt not see many such, so epidemical a distemper is dulness and sloth- 
fulness. He is here commended that lays out himself to get business, though 
it be but ina very low and narrow sphere, and is not easy when he is out of 
business; that loves business, is quick and active in it, and goes through it not 
only with constancy and resolution, but with dexterity and expedition; a man 
of dispatch, that knows how to bring a deal of business into a little compass. 

Secondly. A moral prognostication of the preferment of such a man. ‘Though 
now he stands before mean men, is employed by them, aud attends upon them, 
yet he will rise, and is likely enough to stand before kings, as an ambassador 
to foreign kings, or prime minister of state to his own. “Seest thou a man 
diligent in the business” of religion? he is likely to excel in virtue, and shall 
stand before the King of kings. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
\ HEN thou sittest to eat with a ruler, 
Consider diligently what 7s before thee: 
2 And put a knife to thy throat, 
If thou de a man given to appetite. 
3 Be not desirous of his dainties: 


For they are deceitful meat. 


The sin we are here warned against is luxury and sensuality, and the in- 
dulgence of the appetite in eating and drinking; a sin that most easily besets us. 

First. We are here told when we enter into temptation, and are in most 
danger of falling into this sin: “ When thou sittest to eat with a ruler,” thou 
hast great plenty before thee, varieties and dainties, such a table spread as 
thou hast seldom seen; thou art ready to think, as Haman did, of nothing but 
the honour hereby done thee, Hst. v.12, and the opportunity thou hast of 

leasing thy palate, and forgettest that here is a snare laid for thee; and per- 
Rena the temptation may be stronger and more dangerous to one that is not 
used to such entertainments than to one that always sits down to a good table, 

Secondly. We are here bid to double our guard at such atime. We must, 
1. Apprehend ourselves to be in danger. “ Consider diligently what is before 
thee,” what meat and drink is before thee, that thou mayest choose that which 
is safest for thee, and which thou art least likely to eat and drink of to excess, 
Consider what company is before thee, the ruler himself, who, if he be wise and 

ood, will take it as an affront for any of his guests to disorder themselves at 
his table. And if when we sit to eat with a ruler, much more when we sit to 
eat with the Ruler of rulers, at the Lord’s table, must we consider diligently 
what is before us, that we may not in any respect eat and drink unworthily, 
unbecomingly, lest that table become a snare, 2. We must frighten ourselves 
into temperance and moderation; “ Put a knife to thy throat; ” that is, restrain 
thyself as it were with a sword hanging over thy head from all excess. Let 
these words, “Take heed lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with 
surfoiting and drunkenness, and sc that day come upon you at unawares;” or 


xxii. 9. To this verse the Latin adds, “He that maketh presents 
shall purchase victory and honour ; but he carrieth away the souls of 
the receivers.” The Greek contains a similar addition, but not the 
Chaldee and Syriac. To the preceding verse the Greek adds, “God 
blesses a cheerful man and a giver, but will consummate the vanity 
of his works.” This is apparently the source of 2 Cor. ix. 7. 

xxii. 11. Here the Greek is, “The Lord loveth pious hearts, for 
all the undefiled are accepted with him. A king feedeth upon lips.” 
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xxii. 14. Here we have another addition to the text in the Greek : 
«There are evil ways before a man, and he loveth not to turn aside 


from them, but he ought to turn aside from every crooked and evil 


way.” 

xxii. 17. Mercer says, ‘“‘Some take here the beginning of the 
third book of Proverbs, because of the new style of speaking, for 
single verses do not always furnish a complete sense, but sometimes: 


two, three, or more. Yet others begin the third book with chap. xxv. — 


A.M. 3004. 


those, “ For all these things God shall bring thee into judgment ;” or those, 
“Vrunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” be a knife to the throat. 
The Latins call luxury, gula,—‘the throat.’ Take up arms against that sin. 
Rather be so abstemious that thy craving appetite will begin to think thy 
throat cut, than indulge thyself in voluptuousness. We must never feed our- 
selves without fear, Jude 12; but we must in a special manner fear when 
temptation is before us. 3. We must reason ourselves into a holy contempt of 
the gratifications of sense. “If thou be a man given to appetite,” thou must 
by a present resolution, and an application of the terrors of the Lord, restrain 
thyself. When thou art in danger of falling into any excess, ‘put a knife to 
thy throat;” that may serve for once. But that is not enough; lay the axe to 
the root, mortify that appetite which hath such a power over thee; “be not 
desirous of dainties.” Note, We ought to observe what is our own iniquity 
and if we find ourselves addicted to flesh-pleasing, we must not only stand 
upon our guard against temptations from without, but subdue the corruption 
within. Nature is desirous of food, and we are taught to pray for it; but it is 
lust that is desirous of dainties, and we cannot in faith pray for them, for many 
times they are not food convenient either for mind, body, or estate. They are 
deceitful meat, and therefore David, instead of praying for them, prays against 
them, Ps. cxli.4. They are pleasant to the palate, but perhaps rise in the 
stomach, turn sour there, upbraid a man, and make him sick. They do not 
yield men the satisfaction they promised themselves from them; for those that 
are given to appetite, when they have that which is very dainty, it doth not 
please, they are soon weary of it, they must have something else more dainty. 
A luxurious appetite, the more it is humoured and indulged, the more humour- 
some and troublesome it grows, and the more hard to please, Dainties will 
surfeit, but never satisfy; but especially they are upon this account deceitful 
meat, that while they 24 Aes the body they prejudice the soul, they overcharge 
the heart, and disfit it for the service of God; nay, they take away the heart, 
and alienate the mind from spiritual delights, and spoil its relish of them, Why 
then should we covet that which will certainly cheat us? 


4 Labour not to be rich: 
Cease from thine own wisdom. 

5 Wilt thou set thine eyes upon that which is not ? 
For riches certainly make themselves wings ; 
They fly away as ‘an eagle toward heaven. 


As some are given to appetite, ver. 2, so others to covetousness, and those 
Solomon here takes to task. Men cheat themselves as much by setting their 
hearts on money, (though it seem most substantial,) as by setting them on 
dainties. Observe, ' 

First. How he dissuades the covetous man from toiling and tormenting him- 
self, ver. 4. Do not aim to be rich; to raise an estate, and to make what thou 
hast in abundance more than it is. We must endeavour to live comfortably, and 
tr for our children and families, according as our rank and condition is, 

ut we must not seek great things. Be not of those that will be rich, that 
desire it as their chief good, and design it as their highest end, 1 Tim. vi. 9. 
Covetous men think it is their wisdom, imagining that if they be rich to such a 
degree they shall be completely happy; cease from that wisdom, for it is a 
mistake ; “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth,” Lu. xii. 15. Those that aim at great things, 

1. They fill their hands with business more than they can grasp, so that their 
life is both a perfect drudgery and a perpetual hurry; but be not thou sucha 
fool, “labour not to be rich.” What thou hast, or doest, be master of it, and 
not a slave to it, as those that “rise up early, sit up late, and eat the bread of 
earefulness,” and all to be rich. Moderate labour, that we may have to give, is 
our wisdom and duty, Eph. iv. 28; immoderate labour, that we may have to 
hoard, is our sin and folly. . : 

a They fill their heads with projects more than they understand, so that 
their life is a constant toss of care and fear; but do not thou thus vex thyself, 
“cease from thine own wisdom,” go on quietly in the way of thy business, not 
eontriving new ways, and setting thy wits on work to find out new inventions. 
Acquiesce in God’s wisdom, and cease from thine own, ch. iii. 5, 6. 

Secondly. How he dissuades the covetous man from cheating and deceiving 
ee, ce an inordinate love and pursuit of that which is vanity and vexation 
of spirit; for, 

1. It is not substantial and satisfying: “ Wilt thou” be such a fool as to “set 
thine eyes,” to cause thine eyes to fly with eagerness and violence, “ upon that 
which is not?” Note, ist. The things of this world are things that are not. 
They have areal existence in nature, and are the real gifts of providence, but 
in the kingdom of grace they are things that are not; they are not a happiness 
and portion for a soul; are not what they promise to be, nor what we expect 
them to be; they are a show, a shadow, a sham, upon the soul that trusts to 
them, They are not, for in a little while they will not be, they will not be ours, 
Heel ergs in the using; the fashion of them passeth away. 2nd. It is there- 
fore folly for us to set our eyes upon them; to admire them as the best things, 
and appropriate them to ourselves as our good things, and to aim at them as 
our mark at which all our actions are levelled; to fly upon them as the eagle 
upon her prey. Wilt thou do a thing so absurd in itself? What thou, a 
reasonable creature, wilt thou doat upon shadows?. The eyes are put for 
rational and intellectual powers; wilt thou throw those away upon such unde- 
serving objects? ‘To set the hands and feet upon the world is well enough, but 
not the eyes, the eyes of the mind; those were made to contemplate better 
things. ilt thou, my son, that professest religion, put such an affront upon 
God, wo ed whom thine eyes should ever be, and such an abuse upon thy 
own sou 

2. It is not durable and abiding. Riches are very uncertain things; certainly 
they are so: “ They make themselves wings, and flee away.” ‘The more we 
cause our eyes to fly upon them the more likely they are to fly away from us. 
Ist. Riches will leave us. Those that hold them never so fast cannot hold them 
long; either they must be taken from us, or we must be taken from them, 
The goods are said to flow away as astream, Job xx. 28; here, to flee away as a 
bird. 2nd. Perhaps they may leave us suddenly, when we have taken a great deal 
of pains for them, and begin to take a great deal of pride and pleasure in them. 
The covetous man sits hatching upon his wealth, and brooding over it, till it is 
fledged, as the young ones under the hen, and then itis gone. Or, as if aman 
should be fond of a flight of wild fowl that light in his field, and call them his 
own, because they are upon his ground; whereas, if he offer to come near them, 
they take wing immediately, and are gone to another man’s field. 3rd. The 
wings they flee away upon are of their own making. They have in themselves 
the principles of their own corruption, their own moth and rust. They are 
wasting in their own nature, and, like a handful of dust if it be griped, it slips 
through the fingers. Snow will last a while, and look pretty if it be left to lie on 
the ground where it fell, but if gathered up and laid in the bosom it is dissolved 
and gone immediately. 4th. They go irresistibly and irrecoverably, “as an 


Here we have rather the epilogue of what precedes, and the author 
now returns to general admonitions.” 

xxii. 28. The ancient landmark has been usually a stone erected 
to mark the limits of an estate or field. he word “meerstones,” 
used by Mr. Henry, is now almost obsolete; it means boundary 
sto. “meer,” or “mere,” signifying boundary. 

xxii. 29. Upon this fee aah Bacon says, “ Here is observed 
that of all virtues for rising to honour, quickness of dispatch is the 
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eagle towards heaven,” that flies sinonaly, there is no stopping her; and flies 

ie of sight, and out of call, there is no bringing her back. ‘Thus do riches 

ape men, and leave them in grief and vexation if they set their hearts upon 
hem. 


6 Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an evil eye, 
Neither desire thou his dainty meats: 

7 For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he: 
Eat and drink, saith he to thee ; 
But his heart 7s not with thee. 

8 The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou vomit up, 
And lose thy sweet words. 


Those that are voluptuous and given to appetite (ver. 2) are glad to be 
where there is good cheer stirring, and those that are covetous and saving, 
that they may spare at home, will be glad to get a dinner at another man's 
table ; and therefore both are here advised not to be forward tuo accept of 
yey man’s invitation, but especially not to thrust themselves in uninvited. 

serve 

First. There are those that pretend to bid their friends welcome that are not 
hearty and sincere in it. ‘They have a fair tongue, and know what they should 
say. “Eat and drink, saith he,” because it is expected the master of the feast 
should so compliment his guests; but they have an evil eye, and grudge their 
guests every bit they eat, especially if they eat freely, ‘They would seem to be 
liberal in making the entertainment, and would have the credit of it, but they 
have so great a love to their money, and so little to their friends, that they 
cannot have the comfort of it, nor any enjoyment of themselves or their friends. 
The miser’s feast is his penance. Ifa man be so very selfish and sordid and 
sneaking that he cannot find in his heart to bid his friends welcome to what he 
hath, he ought not to add to that the guilt of dissimulation by inviting them, 
but let him own himself to be what he is, that “the vile person may not be 
called liberal, nor the churl bountiful,” Zsa. xxxii. 5. 

Secondly. One can have no comfort in accepting the entertainments that 
are given grudgingly. Eat not thou the bread of such a man, let him keep it 
to himself. o not spunge upon those that are bountiful, nor make thyself 
burthensome to any, but especially scorn to be beholden to those that are 
paltry and not sincere. Better have a dinner of herbs and true welcome, 
than Sete without it. Therefore, 1. Judge of the man as bis mind is, 
Thou thinkest to pay thy respect to him as a friend, so thou takest him to be, 
because he speaks thee fair; but “as he thinks in his heart, so is he,” not as he 
speaks with his tongue. That we are really, both to God and man, that we are 
inwardly; and neither religion nor friendship are worth any thing farther than 
they are sincere. 2. Judge of the meat as the digestion is, and as it agrees 
with thee. He bids thee eat freely, but first or last he will discover his sordid, 
covetous humour, and “as he thinketh in his heart,” so he will look, and give 
thee to understand that thou art not welcome, and then “the morsel thou hast 
eaten thou shalt vomit up,” the very thought of that will make thee even to 
yomit the meat thou hast eaten, and eat the words thou hast spoken in return- 
ing his compliments, and giving him thanks for his civilities. Thou shalt “lose 
thy sweet words” which he has given thee and thou hast given him. 


9 Speak not in the ears of a fool: 
For he will despise the wisdom of thy words. 


Weare here directed not to cast pearls before swine, Mat. vii. 6, and not to 
expose things sacred to the contempt and ridicule of profane scoffers. It is 
our duty to take all fit occasions to speak of Divine things; but, 

First. There are some that will make a jest of every thing, though it be never 
so prudently and pertinently spoken; that will not only despise a wise mans 
words, but despise even the wisdom of them, that in them which is most 
improvable for their own edification ; that they will particularly run upon, as 
if it had an ill design upon them, which they must guard against. 

Secondly. ‘'hose that do so forfeit the benefit of good advice and instruction; 
and a wise man is not only allowed but advised not to speak in the ears of such 
fools. Let them be foolish still, and let not precious breath be thrown away 
upon them, If what a wise man saith in his wisdom will not be heard, let him 
hold his peace, and try whether the wisdom of that will be regarded. 


10 Remove not the old landmark ; 
And enter not into the fields of the fatherless 


LANDMARKS AND TERMINL. 
11 For their redeemer is mighty ; 
He shall plead their cause with thee. 


best, for superiors many times love not to have those they employ 
too deep or too sufficient, but ready and diligent.” 

xxiii. 1—3. These verses have been variously translated, and the 
second has by some very wrongly been regarded as advising suicide. 
The Syriac version is, “If thou sittest down to sup before a ruler, 
observe what is set before thee; lest thou put a knife in thy mouth.” 
In this case the idea seems to be, ‘Take heed lest thou incur 
serious risk by inadvertence.” The Greek and Arabie omit all 
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Note, First. The fatherless are taken under Gou’s special protection. With 
tim they not only find mercy shewed to them, (//os, xiv. 3,) but justice done 
for them. He is their Redeemer, their God, their near kinsman, that will take 
their part, and stand up for tnem with jealousy, as taking himself affronted 
in the injuries dune to them. As, their Redeemer he will plead their cause 
against those that do them any injury, and one way or other will not only 
defend their right, and recover it for them, but avenge the wrongs done to 
chem. And he is mighty, almighty ; his omnipotence is engaged and employed 
for their protection, which their proudest and most powerful oppressors will 
fiid themselves an unequal match for, and that it is at their peril to contend 
with it. 

Secondly. Every man therefore must be careful not to injure them in any 
thing, or to invade their rights, either by a clandestine removal of the old land- 
marks, or by a forcible entry into their fields. Being fatherless, they have 
none to right them, and being in their childhood they do not so much as appre- 
hend the wrong that is done them. Sense of honour, and, much more, the fear 
of God, would restrain men from offering any injury to children, especially 
fatherless children. 


12 Apply thine heart unto instruction, 

And thine ears to the words of knowledge. 

Withhold not correction from the child : 

For if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall not die 
Thou shalt beat him with the rod, 

And shalt deliver his soul from hell. 

My son, if thine heart be wise, 

My heart shall rejoice, even mine. 

Yea, my reins shall rejoice, 

When thy lips speak right things. 


Here is, First. A parent instructing his child. He is here brought in per- 
suading him to give fifa mind to his book, and especially to the Scriptures and 
his catechism; to attend to the words of knowledge, by which he might come 
to know his duty, and danger, and interest, and not to think it enough to give 
them the hearing, but to apply his heart to them; to delight in them, and bow 
his will to the authority of them. The heart is then applied to the instruction, 
when the instruction is applied to the heart. 

Secondly. A parent correcting his child. A tender parent can scarce find in 
his heart to do it; it goes much against the grain; but he finds it is necessary, 
it is his duty, and therefore he dares not withhold correction, when there is 
occasion for it. ‘Spare the rod, and spoil the child ;’ he beats him with the rod, 
gives hima gentle correction, the stripes of the sons of men, not such as we give 
to beasts. “ Beat him with the rod, and he shall not die ;” the rod will not kill 
him; nay, it will prevent his killing himself by those vicious courses which the 
rod will be necessary to restrain him from. For the present ‘it is not joyous, 
but grievous,” both to the parent and to the child; but when it is given with 
wisdom, designed for good, accompanied with prayer, and blessed of God, it 
may prove a happy means of preventing his utter desichon and delivering 
his soul from hell. Our great care must be about our children’s souls; we 
must not see them in danger of hell without using all possible means, with the 
utmost care and concern, to snatch them as brands out of everlasting burnings. 
Let the body smart, so that the spirit be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

Thirdly. A parent encouraging his child; telling him, 1. What was all he 
expected. Nothing but what would be for his own good; that his heart be 
wise, and that his lips speak right things; that he be under the government 
of good principles, and that by those principles he particularly maintain a 
good government of his tongue. It is to be hoped those will do right things 
when they grow up that learn to speak right things when they are young, and 
dare not speak any naughty words. 2. What a comfort it would be to him 
if herein he answered his expectation. ‘If thy heart be wise, my heart shall 
rejoice,” shall rejoice in thee ; “ even mine,” who have taken so much eare and 
pains about thee, mine that has many atime ached for thee, for which thou 
shouldst study thus to make a grateful requital. Note, The wisdom of children 
will be the joy of their parents and teachers, who have no greater joy than to 
see them walk in the truth, 2 Jno. 4. Children, if you be wise and good, 
devout and conscientious, God will be pleased with you, and that will be our 
joy. Weshall think our labour in instructing you well bestowed; it will be 
a comfortable answer for the many prayers we have put up for you; we shall 
be eased of a great deal of care, shall not need to be so strict and severe in 
watching over you, and shall consequently be the easier both to you and to 
ourselves. We shall rejoice in hope that you will be a credit and comfort 
to us, if we should live to be old; that you will bear up the name of Christ in 
your Fong, that you will live comfortably in this world, and happily 
In another, 


13 


14 


15 


16 


47 Let not thine heart envy sinners : 

But be thou in the fear of the Lorn all the day long. 
18 For surely there is an end; 

And thine expectation shall not be cut off. 


Here is, First. A necessary caution against entertaining any favourable 
thoughts of prospering profaneuess. “Let not thine heart envy sinners,” do 
not grudge them either the liberty they take to sin or the success they have 
in sin; it will cost them dear, and they are to be pitied rather than envied. 
Their prosperity is their portion, Ps. xvii. 14; nay, it is their poison, ch. i. 32. 
W e must not harbour in our hearts any secret discontent at the providence 
of God, though it seem to smile upon them, nor wish ourselves in their con- 
ena oo be ey ets eeuate sinners,’ so some read Bt do not do as the 

Oo; walk not in the way with them, use not th ic 
Sate os: to a thrive by them. Nic tag oe, 

Secondly. An excellent direction to maintain high tho i 
minds at all times. “Be thou in the fear of pe a Pet all 
the day long.” We must. be in it as in our employment, exercising “ourselves 
in holy adorings of God, in subjection to his precepts, submission to his provi- 
dences, and a constant care to please him. if is to be in it as in our element 
taking a pleasure in contemplating God’s glory, and complying with his will: 
it is to be devoted to his fear, Ps. exix. 38, and governed hy it as our com. 
manding principle in all we say and do. All the days of our life we must 
ponrace ty ee) up an ave of God upon Sag spirits, must pay a deference to his 
authority, and have a dread of his wrath, alwi so in his f 
ee sarees @ must be always so in his fear 
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Thirdly. A good reason for both these; ver. 18, “Surely there is an end,” an 
end and expectation, as Jer. xxix. 11. There will be anend of the proever ys 
of the wicked, therefore do not envy them, Ps. xxiii. 17; there will be an thd 
of thine afflictions, therefore be not weary of them; an end of thy services, thy 
work and warfare will be accomplished, perfect love will shortly cast out fear, 
and thine expectation of the reward will not only not be cut off or disappointed, 
but infinitely outdone. ‘The consideration of the end will help to reconcile 
us to all the difficulties and discouragements of the way, 


19 Hear thou, my son, and be wise, 

And guide thine heart in the way. 

Be not among winebibbers ; 

Among riotous eaters of flesh : 

For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty: 
And drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. 
Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, 

And despise not thy mother when she is old. 
Buy the truth, and sell ¢¢ not; 

Also wisdom, and instruction, and understanding. 
The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice : 
And he that begetteth a wise chi/d shall have joy of hun, 
Thy father and thy mother shall be glad, 

And she that bare thee shall rejoice. 

My son, give me thine heart, 

And let thine eyes observe my ways. 

For a whore és a deep ditch ; 

And a strange woman ?s a narrow pit. 

She also lieth in wait as for a prey, 

And increaseth the transgressors among men. 


20 


27 
28 


Here is good advice for parents to give to their children; words are put 
into their mouths, that they may train them up in the way they should go. 

Here is, First. An earnest call to young pooele. to attend to the advice of 
their godly parents; not only to this that is here given, but to all other profit- 
able instructions. “Hear, my son, and be wise,” ver.19. This will be an 
evidence that thou art wise, and a means to make thee wiser. Wisdom, as faith, 
comes by hearing. And again, ver. 22, “ Hearken unto thy father that begat 
thee,” and who therefore has an authority over thee, and an affection for thee, 
and thou mayest be sure can have no other design but thine own good. We 
onght to give reverence to the fathers of our flesh, who begat us, and were the 
instruments of our being; much more ought we to obey and be in subjection to 
the Father of our spirits, who made us, and is the Author of our Langs And 
since the mother also, in sense of duty to God, and in love to her child, gives 
him good instructions, let him not despise her, or her advice when she is old, 
When the mother is grown old we must suppose the children to be grows, up, 
but let them not think themselves past being taught, even by her, but rather 
respect her the more for the multitude of her years, and the wisdom which 
they teach. Scornful and insolent young men will make a jest, it may be, of 
the good advice of an aged mother, and think themselves not concerned to heed 
what an old woman saith; but such will have a great deal to answer for another 
day, not only as having set at nought good counsel, but as having slighted and 
grieved a good mother, ch. xxx. 17. . 

Secondly. An argument. to enforce this call, taken from the great comfort 
which this will be to their parents, ver. 24,25. Note, 1. It is the duty of 
children to study how they may rejoice the hearts of their good parents, and 
do it yet more and more, so as that they may greatly rejoice in them, even when 
the evil days come and the er of which pad Maes they have no pleasure in 
them but this, to see their children do well, as Barzillai to see Chimham pre. 
ferred. 2. Children will be a joy to their parents if they be righteous and wise 
Righteousness is true wisdom; they that do good do well for themselves. 
Those are completely such as they should be that are not only wise, that is, 
knowing and learned, but righteous, that is, honest and good; and not only 
righteous, that is conscientious and well-meaning, but wise, that is, prudent 
and discreet in the management of themselves. If such the children be, espe- 
cially all the children, the father and mother will be glad, and think nothing 
too much that they have done or do for them; they will please themselves in 
them, and give God thanks for them. Particularly she that bare them with 
pain, and nursed them with pains, will rejoice in them, and reckon herself well 
requited, and the sorrow more than forgotten, because a wise and good man 
is the product of it, who is a blessing to the world he was born into. 

Thirdly. Some general precepts of wisdom and virtue. 

1. “ Guide thine heart in the way,” ver. 19. It is the heart that must be taken 
care of, and directed — the motions and affections of the soul must be 
toward right objects, and under a steady conduct. If the heart be guided 
in the way, the steps will be guided, and the conversation well ordered. 

2. “ Buy the truth, and sell it not,” ver. 23. Truth is hat by which the 
heart must be guided and governed; for without truth there is no goodness, 
no regular practices without right principles. It is by the power of truth, 
known and believed, that we must be restrained from sin, and Cousininen to 
duty. The understanding must be well informed with wisdom and instruction, 
and therefore, 1st. We must buy it; that is, be willing to part with any thing 
for it. He doth not say at what rate we must buy it, because we cannot buy 
it too dear, but must have it at any rate; whatever it cost us we shall not 
repent the bargain. When we are at expence for the means of knowledge. and 
resolved not to starve so good a cause, then we “buy the truth.” Riches should 
be employed for the getting of knowledge, rather than knowledge for the 
getting of riches. When we are at pains in searching after truth, that we 
may come to the knowledge of it, and may distinguish between it and error, 
then we buy it. Dii laboribus omnia vendunt,— Heaven concedes every thing 
to the laborious.’ When we choose rather to suffer loss in our temporal interest 
than to deny or neglect the truth, then we buy it; and it is a pearl of such great 
price, that we must be willing to part with all to purchase it; make shipwreek 
of estate, trade, preterment, rather than of faith and a good conscience. 2nd, 
We must not sell it. Do not part with it for pleasures, honours, riches, any 
thing in this world; do not neglect the study of it, nor throw off the pro- 
fession of it, nor revolt from under the dominion of it, for the getting or saving 


reference to the knife. For “if thou be a man given to appetite,” 
the Hebrew is, “if thou art master of soul,” by which some under- 
stand being master of oneself, and others being greedy or ravenous. 
The difficulty of the verses arises partly from doubtful phrases, and 
partly from the arrangement. The Hebrew for “a man given to 
appetite” is “a master of soul,” and the question is what “soul” 
means. The Chaldee and Latin understand it of being master of 
oneself, which is quite a possible explanation. But “soul” some- 
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times signifies various passions and affections, and hence some inte1- 
pret the phrase a great eater, or a ravenous man, which is also 
defensible, and, we think, preferable. As for the arrangement, we 
prefer that observed in the Vulgate, and would freely render the— 
three verses thus: “If thou shouldest sit at meat with a ruler, con- 
sider attentively what is before thee, and place a knife at thy 
throat: if thou art a plentiful liver, do not desire his dainties, 
they ure deceitful meat.” (Compare chap.xx.1.) 000 


- 
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of any secular interest whatsoever. “ Hold fast the form of sound words,” and 
never let it go upon any terms. 

3. “Give me thine heart,” ver, 26. God, in this exhortation, speaketh to us 
as unto children; Son, daughter, “give me thine heart.” The heart is that which 
the great God requires and calls for from every one of us; whatever we give, 
if we do not give him our hearts, it will not be accepted. We must set our 
love upon him; our thoughts must converse much with him; and on him, as 
our highest end, the intents of our hearts must be fastened. We must make 
it our own act and deed to devote ourselves to the Lerd, and we mnst be free 
and cheerful init. We must not think to divide the heart between God and 
the world; he will have all or none; “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart.” ‘To this call we must readily answer, My Father, take my heart, 
such as it is, and make it such as it should be; take possession of it, and set up 
thy throne in it. 

4. “Let thine eye observe my ways.” Have an eye to the rule of God's word, 
the conduct of his providence, and the good examples of his people. Our eyes 
must observe these, as he that writes observes his copy, that we may keep in 
the right paths, and may ee and persevere in them. 

Fourthly. Some particular cautions against those sins which are, of all other, 
the most destructive to the seeds of wisdom and grace in the soul, which 
impoverish and ruin it. 

1, Gluttony and drunkenness, ver. 20,21. The world is full of examples of 
this sin, and temptations to it, which all young people are concerned to stand 
upon their guard against, and keep ata distance from. Be not a wine-bibber; 
we are allowed to drink a little wine, 1 Tim. v. 23, but not much, not to make 
a trade of it; never to drink to excess. Be not a riotous eater of flesh, as the 
Israelites were that lusted exceedingly after it, saying, “ Who will give us flesh 
to eat?” Whereas Paul, though he is free to eat flesh. yet resolves he will 
“eat no flesh while the world stands, rather than make his brother to offend,” 
80 indifferent is he to it, 1 Cor. viii. 13. Be not an excessive eater of flesh. 

ntemperance must be avoided in meat as well as drink. Be not a luxurious 
eater of flesh; not pleased with any thing but what is very nice, and delicate 
savoury dishes, and forced meat. Some take not only a pleasure but a pride 
in being curious about their diet, and, as they call it, eating well, as if that were 
the ornament of a gentleman which is really the shame of a Christian,—making 
a god of the belly. Be not a wine-bibber, and be not a riotous eater, a 
therefore “be not among wine-bibbers, nor among riotous eaters ;” do not give 
them countenance, lest thou learn their ways, and insensibly fall into those 
sins, or at least lose the dread and detestation of them. ‘They covet to have 
thee among them; for those that are debauched themselves are very desirous 
to debauch others; therefore do not gratify them, lest thou endanger thyself. 
He fetcheth an argument against this sin from the expensiveness of it, and its 
tendency to impoverish men. And if men will not be deterred from it by the 
ruin it brings on their secular interests, which lie nearest their hearts, no 
marvel they are not frightened from it by what they are told out of the word 
of God, of the mischief it doth them in their spiritual and eternal concerns. 
“The drunkard and the glutton” hates to be reformed, though he is told he 
“shall come to poverty,” nay, though he is told he shall come to hell. Drunk- 
enness is the cause of drowsiness; it stupifies men, and makes them mindless 
of business, and then all goes to wreck and ruin. Thus men that have lived 
creditably come to be clothed with rags. | 

2. Whoredom. ‘That is another sin which takes away the heart that should 
be given to God, Hos. iv. 12; he shews the danger which attends that sin, 
ver. 27, 28. Ist. Tt is asin from which few recover themselves when once they 
are entangled in it. It is like a deep ditch and a narrow pit, which it is almost 
impossible to get out of, and therefore it is wisdom to keep far enough from 
the brink of. Take heed of making any approaches towards this sin, because 
it is so hard to make a retreat from it; conscience that should head the retreat 
being debauched by it, and Divine grace forfeited. 2nd. It is a sin which 
bewitcheth men to their ruin. The adulteress lies in wait as a robber, pretend- 
ing friendship, but intending the greatest mischief, to rob men of all they have 
that is valuable, to strip them both of their armour and of their ornaments. Even 
those that being virtuously educated endeavour to shun the adulteress, she will 
lie in wait for them, that she may assault them when they are off their guard, 
and she hath them at an advantage. Let none therefore be at any time secure. 
8rd. It is a sin that contributes more than any other to the spreading of vice and 
immorality ina kingdom. It “inecreaseth the transgressors among men.” One 
adulteress may be the ruin of many a precious soul, and may help to debauch 
a whole town. It increaseth the treacherous or perfidious ones; it not only 
occasions husbands to be false to their wives, and servants to their masters, but 
many that have professed religion, to throw off their profession, and break their 
covenants with God. Houses of uncleanness are therefore such pest-houses as 
poght to be suppressed by those whose office it is to take care of the public 
welfare. 


29 Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? 

Who hath contentions ? who hath babbling ? [eyes ? 

Who hath wounds without cause ? who hath redness of 

They that tarry long at the wine ; 

They that go to seek mixed wine. | 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 

When it giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright. 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, 

And stingeth like an adder. 

Thine eyes shall behold strange women, 

And thine heart shall utter perverse things. 

Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of 
the sea, 

Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 

They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not 

They have beaten me, and I felt ¢¢ not: 

When shall I awake ? I will seek it yet again. | 


Solomon here gives fair warning against the sin of drunkenness, to confirm 


what he had said, ver. 20. : ; 
First. He cautions all people to keep out of the way of temptations to this 
zin; ver. 31, * Look not thou upon the wine when it is red.” Red wine was in 
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xxiii. 5. It is the uncertainty of riches, less than the certainty 
of their disappearance, that is here enforced, There is neither 
certainty nor stability in wealth, which is at once unreal and flecting. 
They who covet it let their eyes fly after that which is not, and the 
form of which will soar away as an eagle mounts into the sky. 

xxiii. 6. There is no reference here to the common superstition 
about an “evil eye.” The phrase means one who is envious and 
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Canaan looked upon as the best wine; it is therefore called the blood of the 
grape. Critics judge of wine, among other indications, by the colour of it: some 
wine they say looks charmingly, looks so well that it even saith, Come, and drink 
me. “It moves itself aright,” goes down very smoothly, or perhaps the roughnesa 
of it is grateful. It is said of generous strong-bodied wine, that it even “causeth 


| the lips of those that are asleep to speak,” Cant. vii. 9; but ‘look not thou upon” 


it. 1. Be not ruled by sense, but reason and religion. Covet not that whiet 
pleaseth the eye, in hopes it will please the taste; but let thy serious thoughts 
correct the errors of thy sense, and convince thee that that which seems 
delightful is really hurtful, and resolve against it aceerdingly. Let not the 
heart walk after the eye, for it is a deceitful guide. 2. Be not too bold with tha 
charms of this or any other sin. Look not lest thou lust, lest thou take the 
forbidden fruit. Note, ‘hose that would be kept from any sin must keep them- 
selves from all the occasions and beginnings of it, and be sivald of coming within 
reach of its allurements, lest they be overcome by them, 

Secondly. He shews the many pernicious consequences of the sin of drunken- 
ness for the enforcement of this caution. Take heed of the hait for fear of the 
hook; “at the last it bites,” ver. 32. All sin will be bitterness in the end, and 
this sin particularly. “It bites like a serpent,” when the drunkard is made sick 
by his surfeit, thrown into a dropsy, or some fatal disease by it, beggared and 
ruined in his estate, especially when his conscience is awakened, and he cannot 
reflect upon it without horror and indignation at himself; but worst of all, at 
last, when the cup of drunkenness shall be turned into a eup of trembling, the 
cup of the Lord’s wrath, the dregs of which he must be for ever drinking, and 
shall not have a drop of water to cool his inflamed tongue. ‘Lo take off the 
force of the temptation that there is in the pleasure of the sin, foresee the pun- 
ishment of it; and what it will at last ofid in, if repentance prevent not. In 
its later end it bites, so the word is; think therefore what will be in the end 
thereof. But he chooseth to instance in those pernicious consequences of this 
sin which are present and sensible. 

1. lt embroils men in quarrels; makes them quarrel with others, and say and 
do that which gives others occasion to quarrel with them, ver, 29. He asks, 
“Who hath woe, who hath sorrow?” Who has not in this world? Many have 
woe and sorrow, and cannot help it; but drunkards wilfully create woe aud 
sorrow to themselves. ‘They that have contentions have woe and sorrow, aud 
drunkards are the fools whose lips enter into contention. When the wine is in 
the wit is out, and the passions up, and thence come drunken scuties and drunken 
frays, and drunken disputes over the cups. Many a vexatious ruining lawsuit 
hath begun thus. There is babbling, quarrels in word, and the exchanging of 
scurrilous language. Yet it rests not there; you shall have “ wounds witiiout 
cause,” for causes are things which drunkards are in no capacity to judge of ; 
and therefore deal blows about without the least consideration why or where- 
fore, and must expect to be in like manner treated themselves. The wounds 
which men receive in defence of their country, and its just rights, are their 
honour; but “wounds without cause,” received in service of their lusts, are 
marks of their infamy; nay, drunkards wound themselves in a tender part, for 
they have “redness ot eyes,” symptoms of an inward inflammation; their sight is 
weakened by it, and their looks deformed. This comes, Ist. Of drinking OnE 3 
tarrying long at the wine, and spending that time in drunken company, which 
dhoukiiba spent in useful business, or in sleep which should fit for business, 
ver. 30. Oh the 
of which will be 


recious hours which thousands throw away thus, every one 
rought into the account at the great day. 2nd, Of drinking 
that which is strong and intoxicating. They go up and down to seek wine that 
will please them; their great inquiry, Where is the best liquor? They seek 
ee wine, which is most palatable, but most heady, so willingly do they 
sacritice their reason to please their palate. 

2. It makes men impure and insolent, ver. 33. Ist. The eyes grow unruly, and 
“behold strange women,” to lust alter them, and so let in adultery into the Enea 
Est Venus in vinis,— Wine is oil to the fire of lust.’ ‘ Thine eyes shall behold 
strange things,’ so some read it. When men are drunk, the house turns round 
with them, and every thing looks strangely to them, so that then they cannot 
trust their own eyes. 2nd. The tongue also grows unruly, and talks extrava- 
gantly; by it “the heart utters perverse things,” things contrary to reason, 
religion, and common civility, which they would be ashamed to speak if they 
were sober. What ridiculous incoherent nonsense will men talk when they 
are drunk, that at another time will speak admirably well, and to the purpose! 

3. It stupifies and besots men, ver. 34. When men are drunk, they know not 
where they are nor what they say and do, Ist. Their heads are giddy, and when 
they lie duwn to sleep, they are as if they were tossed by the rolling waves 
of the sea, or upon the top of a mast; hence they complain that their heads 
swim ; their sleeps are commonly unquwiet, and not refreshing, and their dreams 
tumultuous. 2nd. Their judgments are clouded and muddied, and they have 
no more steadiness and consistency than he that sleeps upon the top of a mast; 
they drink and forget the law, ch. xxxi. 5; they err through wine, /sa. xxviii. 9; 
and think as extravagantly as they talk. 3rd. They are mindless and fearless 
of danger, and senseless of the rebukes they are under either from God or man. 
They ave in imminent danger of death, of damnation, lie as much exposed as if 
they slept “upon the top of a mast,” and yet are secure and sleep on. ‘They fear 
no peril when the terrors of the Lord are laid before them; nay, they feel no pain 
when the judgments of God are actually upon them, they ery not when he binds 
them. Seta drunkard in the stocks, and ba is not sensible of the punishment ; 
“ They have stricken me, and | was not sick,” I felt it not, it made no impression 
at all upon me. Drunkenness turns men into stocks and stones; they are scarce 
to be reckoned animals, they are dead while they live, : 

4. (Which is worst of all) the heart is hardened in the sin, and the sinner, not- 
withstanding all these present mischiefs that attend it, olstinately persists in it, 
and hates to be reformed; “ When shall lawake?” Much ado he has to shake 
off the chains of his drunken sleep; he can hardly get clear of the fumes of the 
wine, though he strives with them, that being thirsty in the morning, he may 
return to it again. So perfectly lost is he to all sense of virtue and honour, and 
so wretchedly is his conscience seared, that he is not ashamed to say, “I will 
seek it yet again.” There is no hope, no; they have loved drunkards, and after 
them they will go, Jer. ii. 25. ‘This is adding drunkenness to thirst, and follow- 
ing strong drink. Those that do so may read their doom, Dew. xxix. 19, 29; 
their woe, Jsa. v. 11; and if this be the end of the sin, with good reason were 
we bid to stop at the beginning of it; “* Look not upon the wine when it is red.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


E not thou envious against evil men, 
Neither desire to be with them. 
2 For their heart studieth destruction, 
And their lips talk of mischief. 
Here, First. The caution given is much the same with that which we had befor. 


xxiii. 8. The friendship and favours of an envious man will do you 


no good, and your kindness to him will be thrown away. 


xxiii. 13. Chastisement may save from greater sufferings. 
xxiii. 18, “End” may here mean result or consequence ; obedience 
to God will not be lost, and the hope of good men will be realised. 
xxiii. 20. By the clause rendered “riotous eaters of flesh” 
eminent critics understand ‘“devourers of their own flesh,” t.e., 
debauchees, who ruin their health by excess. 
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ch. xxiii. 17, not to envy sinners; not to think them happy, nor to wish ourselves 
_a their condition, though they prosper never so much in this world, and are 
never so merry, and never so secure. Let not such a thought ever come into thy 
mind, Oh that I could shake off the restraints of religion and conscience, and 
take as great a liberty to indulge the sensual appetite as I see such and such 
do! no, desire not to be with them, to do as they do, and fare as they fare, and 
to cast in thy lot among them. ; f , . 

Secondly. Here is another reason given for this caution. Be not envious against 
them, not only because their end will be bad, but because their way is so, 
ver.2. Do not think with them, “for their heart studieth destruction” to others, 
but it will prove destruction to themselves. Do not speak like them, for “their 
lips talk of mischief.” All they say has an ill tendency, to dishonour God, 
reproach religion, or wrong their neighbour; but it will be mischief to them- 
selves at last. It is therefore thy wisdom to have nothing to do with them; nor 
nast thou any reason to look upon them with envy, but with pity rather, or a 
just indignation at their wicked practices. 


3 Through wisdom is an house builded ; 

And by understanding it is established : 

And by knowledge shall the chambers be filled 
With all precious and pleasant riches. 

A wise man és strong ; 

Yea, a man of knowledge increaseth strength. 
For by wise counsel thou shalt make thy war: 
And in multitude of counsellors there ts safety. 


We are tempted to envy those that grow-rich, and raise their estates and 
families by such unjust courses as our consciences will by no means suffer us 
to use; but, to set aside that temptation, Solomon here shews that a man 
with prudent management, may -raise his estate and family by lawful and 
honest means, with a good conscience and a good name, and the blessing of 
God upon it; and if the other be raised a little sooner, yet these will last a great 
deal longer. ; 

First. That which is here recommended to us, as having the best influence 
upon our o:tward prosperity, is wisdom, and understanding, and knowledge; 
that is, both piety towards God, for that is true wisdom, and prudence in the 
management of our outward affairs. We must govern ourselves in every thing 
by the rules of religion first, and then of discretion. Some that are truly pious 
d5 not thrive in the world for want of prudence; and some that are prudent 
enough yet do not prosper, because they lean to their own understanding, and 
do not acknowledge God in their ways; therefore both must go together to 
complete a wise man. 

Secondly. That which is here set before us as the advantage of true wisdom is, 
that it will make men’s outward affairs prosperous and successful. 

1. It will build a house, and establish it, ver.3._ Men may by unrighteous prac- 
tices build their houses, but they eannot establish them, for the foundation is 
rotten, Hab. ii. 9, 10; whereas what is honestly got will wear like steel, and be 
an inheritance to children’s children. 

2. It will enrich a house, and furnish it, ver. 4. Those that manage their 
affairs with wisdom and equity, that are diligent in the use of lawful means for 
increasing what they have, that spare from luxury and spend in charity, the 
are in a fair way to have their shops, their warehouses, their chambers, “ fille 
with all precious and pleasant riches;” precious, because got by honest labour 
and “the substance of a diligent man is precious;” pleasant, because enjoyed 
with holy cheerfulness. Some think this is to be understood chiefly of spiritual 
riches. By knowledge the chambers of the soul are filled with the graces and 
comforts of the Spirit, those precious and pleasant riches, for the Spirit by 
enlightening the understanding performs all his other operations on the soul. 

3. It will fortify a house, and turn it into a castle. Wisdom is better than 
weapons of war, offensive or defensive; ‘a wise man is in strength,’ is in a 
stronghold, yea, ‘a man of knowledge strengthens might,” that is, increaseth it, 
ver. 5; as we grow in knowledge we grow in all grace, 2 Pet. iii. 18; those that 
increase in wisdom are strengthened with all might, Col. i. 9,11. A wise man 
will compass that by his wisdom which a strong man cannot effect by force of 
arms. ‘The spirit is strengthened both for the spiritual work and the spirtual 
warfare by true wisdom. 

4. It will govern a house and a kingdom too, and the affairs of both, ver. 6. 
Wisdom will erect a college or counsel of state. Wisdom will be of use, 
Ist. For the managing of the public quarrels, so as not to engage in them but 
for an honest cause, and with some probability of success; and when they are 
engaged to manage them well, and so as to make either an advantageous peace 
oran honourable retreat. ‘By wise counsel thou shalt make war,” and that is 
a thing which may prove of ill consequence, if not done by wise counsel. 2nd. 
For the securing of the public peace; “In multitude of counsellors there is 
safety,” for one may foresee the danger, and discern the advantages which 
eae es cannot. In our spiritual conflicts we need wisdom, for our enemy is 
subtle. : 


7 Wisdom 7s too high for a fool : 

He openeth not his mouth in the gate. 

He that deviseth to do evil 

Shall be called a mischievous person. 

The thought of foolishness ¢s sin: 

And the seorner ¢s an abomination to men. 


Here is the description, 

First. Of aweak man, Wisdom is too high for him; he thinks it so, and there- 
sore, despairing to attain to it, he will take no pains in the pursuit of it, but sit 
down content without it ; and really it is so,—he has not capacity for it, and there- 
fore the advantages he has for getting it are all in vain to him, It is no easy 
thing to get wisdom. ‘Those that have natural parts good enough, yet if they be 
foolish, that is, if they be slothful and will not take pains, if they be playful and 
trifling and given to their pleasures, if they be viciously inclined, and keep bad 
company, it 1s too high for them, they are not likely to reach it; and for want of 
it they are unfit for the service of their country. They open not their mouth in 
the gate, they are not admitted into the council, or magistracy, or, if they are, 
they are dumb statues, and stand for cyphers. They say nothing, because they 
have nothing to say; and they know if they should offer any thing it would not 
be heeded, nay, it would be hissed at. Let young men take pains to get wisdom, 
that they may be qualified for public business, and do it wit reputation. 

Secondly. Of a wicked man, who is not only despised as a fool is, but detested. 
Two sorts of wicked men are so: 
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xxiii. 23. No stress is to be laid upon the word “buy,” because 
the Hebrew is as well represented by “ get,” “‘ acquire,” or “obtain.” 

xxiii. 28. The words, “(as for a prey,” may be better translated 
“like a robber.” 

xxiii. 29. The Latin wrongly has “whose father hath woe ?” for 
“who hath sorrow?” The same version also has “who falls into 
pits?” where we have “ who hath babbiing?” The true idea seems 
to be “care” or “ grief.’ The “redness of eyes’ may either denote 

AU 
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1. Such as are secretly malicious. Though they speak people fair, and carry 
it plausibly, they “‘devise to do evil,” are contriving to do anill turn to those 
they bear a grudge to, or have an envious eye at. He that doth so “ shall be 
called a mischievous person,” or, ‘a master of mischief, which perhaps was 
then a common name of reproach; he shall be branded as an inventor of evil 
things, Rom. i. 30. Or, if any mischief be done, he shall be suspected as the 
author of it, or at least accessary to it. This devising evil is “ the thought of 
foolishness,” ver. 9. It is made Tight of, and turned off with a jest, as only a 
foolish thing, but really it is sin, it is exceeding sinful; you cannot call it by a 
worse name than to call it sin. It is bad to do evil, but it is worse to devise it, 
for that has in it the subtlety and poison of the old serpent. But it may be 


| taken more generally; we contract guilt, not only by the act of foolishness, but 


by the thought of it, though it go no farther. The first risings of sin in the 
heart are sin, offensive to God, and must be repented of, or we are undone. 
Not only malicious, unclean, proud thoughts, but even foolish thoughts, are sinful 
thoughts. If vain thoughts lodge in the heart they defile it, Jer. iv. 14; which 
is areason why we should keep our hearts with all diligence, and harbour no 
thoughts there which cannot give a good account of themselves, Gen. vi. 5. 

2. Such as are openly abusive. “The scorner,” who gives ill language to 
everybody, takes a pleasure in affronting people, and reflecting upon them, he 
“is an abomination to men,” none that have any sense of honour and virtue will 

re to keep company with him. The seat of the scornful is the pestilential 
eMair, (as the Seventy call it, Ps. i. 1,) which no wise man will come near for 
tear of taking the infection. Those that strive to make others odious do but 
make themselves so. 


10 Jf thou faint in the day of adversity, 
Thy strength zs small. 


Note, First. In a day of adversity we are apt to faint, to droop, and be dis- 
couraged, and desist from our work, and to despair of relief. Our spirits sink, 
and then our hands hang down, and our knees grow feeble, and we become unfit 
for any thing. And many times those that are most cheerful when they are 
well, acaep most, and are most dejected, when any thing ails them. 

Secondly. This is an evidence that our strength is small, and is a means of 
weakening it more. It is a sign thou art not a man of any resolution, any firm- 
ness of thought, any consideration, any faith, (for that is the strength of a soul,) 
if thou canst not bear up under an afflictive change of thy condition. Some are 
so feeble that they can bear nothing; if a trouble doth but touch them, Job iv. 5, 
nay, if it doth but threaten them, they faint immediately, and are ready to give 
up all for gone. And by this means they render themselves unfit to grapple 
with their trouble, and unable to help themselves. “ Be of good courage” there- 
fore, “and God shall strengthen thy heart.” 


11 If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, 
And those that are ready to be slain ; 

12 If thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not; 
Doth not he that pondereth the heart consider 7¢? 
And he that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know 7¢? 
And shall vot he render to every man according to his 

works? 
Here is, First. A great duty required of us, and that is, to appear for the 
relief of oppressed innocency. If we see the lives or livelilioods of any in danger 


of being taken away unjustly, we ought to bestir ourselves all we can to save 
them, by disproving the false accusations on which they are condemned, and 


seeking out proofs of their innocency. Though the persons be not such as we 
are under any particular obligation to, we must help them, out of a general zeal 
for justice. If any be set upon by force and violence, and it is in our power 


to rescue them, we ought to do it. Nay, if we see any through ignorance 
exposing themselves to danger, or fallen in distress, as travellers upon the road, 
ships at sea, or any the like, it is our duty, though it be with peril to ourselves, 
to hasten with help to them, and not forbear to deliver them, not be slack, or 
remiss, or indifferent in such a case. / its 

Secondly. An answer to the excuse that is commonly made for the omission 
of this duty. Thou wilt say, “ Behold, we knew it not,” we were not aware of 
the imminency of the danger the person was in, we could not be sure that he 
was innocent, nor did we know how to prove it, nor which way to do any thing 
in favour of him, else we would have helped him. Now, 1. It is easy to make 
such an excuse as this sufficient to avoid the censures of men, for perhaps they 
cannot disprove us, when we say, ‘‘ we knew it not,” or, we forgot. And the 
temptation to tell a lie for the excusing of a fault is very strong, when we know 
it is impossible to be disproved, but the truth lies wholly in our own breast; as 
to say, we thought so and so, and reall oe it, which none is conscious to 
but ourselves. 2. It is not so easy with such excuses to evade the judgment of 
God; and to the discovery of that we lie open, and by the determination of that 
we must abide. Now, ist. God pondereth the heart, and keepeth the soul, 
he keeps an eye upon it, observes all the motions of it, its most secret thoughts 
and intents are all naked and open before him. It is his prerogative and that 
in which he glories; Jer. xvii. 10, “I the Lord search the heart.” He keeps the 
soul, holds it in life. This is a good reason why we should be tender of the 
lives of others, and do all we can to idea jot them, because our lives have been 
precious in the sight of God, and he has graciously kept them. 2nd. He knows 
and considers whether the excuse we make be true or no; whether it was 
because we did not know it, or whether the true reason was not because we 
did not love our neighbour as we ought, but were selfish, and regardless 
both of God and man. Let this serve to silence all our frivolous pleas, by — 
which we think to stop the mouth of conscience when it charges us with the 
omission of plain duty. “Doth not he that pondereth the heart consider it?” 
3rd. He will judge us accordingly. As his knowledge cannot be imposed upon, 
so his justice cannot be biassed;, but “ he will render to every man according to 
his works,” not only the commission of evil works, but the omission of good 
works, 


13 My son, eat thou honey, because i¢ zs good ; 
And the honeycomb, which is sweet to thy taste : 

14 So shall the knowledge of wisdom de unto thy soul : 
When thou hast found 7¢, then there shall be a reward, 
And thy expectation shall not be cut off. 


We are here quickened to the study of wisdom, by the consideration both of 
the pleasure and profit of it. 
First. It will be very pleasant. We eat honey because it “is sweet to the 


disenlomation round the eyes, or dimness and darkness of eye- 
sight. 


xxiii. 30, “ Mixed wine” was not merely wine and water, but, wine 
with spices and other ingredients to heighten its flavour and strength, : 


xxiii. 31. It is evident from this that the ancient wine-bibber = 7 


resembled his modern brother in the notice he took of the appearance 
of his drink. The second clause, “when it giveth his colour in 
cup,” probably means “ when it sparkles in the cup.” shia! 


* 
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taste,” and upon that account we call it good, especially that which runs first 
from the honeycomb. Canaan was said to flow with milk and honey, and it was 
the common food of the country, Zw. xxiv. 41, 42, even for children, Jsa. vii. 15. 
Thns should we feed upon wisdom, and relish the good instructions of it. 
They that have tasted honey need no farther proof that it is sweet, nor can 
they ot ' any argument be convinced of the contrary; so those that have expe- 
rienced the power of truth and godliness are abundantly satisfied of the 
pleasure of both: they have tasted the sweetness of them, and all the atheists 
mn the world with their sophistry, and the profane with their banter, cannot 
alter their sentiments. 

Secondly. It will be very profitable. Honey may be sweet to the taste, and 
yet not wholesome; but wisdom has a future recompence attending it, as well 
as a present sweetness in it. Thou art permitted to eat honey, and the agree- 
albleness of it to thy taste invites thee to it. But thou hast much more reason 
to relish and digest the precepts of wisdom; for, when thou hast found that, 
“there shall be a reward;” thou shalt be paid for thy pleasure, while the ser- 
vants of sin pay dear for their pains, Wisdom doth indeed set thee a work, but 
“there shall be a reward;” it doth not indeed raise great expectations in thee, 
but as ey labour, so thy hope, shall not be in vain. “ ‘Thine expectation shall not 
be cut off,” ch. xxiii. 18; nay, it shall be infinitely outdone. 


15 Lay not wait, O wicked man, against the dwelling of the 
righteous ; 
Spoil not his resting place : 
16 For a just man falleth seven times, and nseth up again: 
But the wicked shall fall into mischief. 


This is spoken not so much by way of counsel to wicked men, they will not 
receive instruction, ch. xxiii. 9, but rather in defiance of them, for the encou- 
ragement of good people that are threatened by them. See here, 

irst. The designs of the wicked against the righteous, and the success they 
promise themselves in those designs. The plot is laid deep; they “lay wait 
against the dwelling of the righteous,” thinking to charge some iniquity upon 
it, or compass some design against it; they lie in wait at the door, to catch him 
when he stirs out, as David’s persecutors, Ps. lix. title. The hope is raised 
high, they doubt not but to spoil his dwelling-place, because he is weak and 
cannot support it, because his condition is low and distressed, and he is almost 
down already. All this is a fruit of the old enmity in the seed of the serpent 
against the seed of the woman. “ ‘The bloodthirsty hate the upright.” 

Secondly. The folly and frustration of these designs. 1. The righteous man, 
whose ruin was expected, recovers himself; he falls seven times into trouble, 
but, by the blessing of God upon his wisdom and integrity, he riseth up again, 
sees through his troubles, and sees better times after them. ‘I'he just man falls 
sometinies, falls seven times perhaps into sin, sins of infirmity through the 
surprise of temptation, but he riseth up again by repentance, finds mercy with 
God, and regains his peace. 2. The wicked man, that expected to see his ruin, 
and to help it forward, is undone; he falls into mischief, his sins and his troubles 
are his utter destruction. 


17 Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, 

And let not thine heart be glad when he stumbleth : 
18 Lest the Lorp see 7¢, and it displease him, 

And he turn away his wrath from him. 


Here, First. The pleasure we are apt to take in the troubles of an enemy 
is forbidden us. If any have done us an iil turn, or we bear them an ill-will 
only because they stand in our light, or in our way, when any damage comes 
to them, (suppose they fall,) or any danger, (suppose they stumble,) our, corrupt 
hearts conceive a secret delight and satisfaction in it; “Aha, so weuld we 
have it;” “they are entangled, the wilderness hath shut them in.” Or, ag 
Tyrus said concerning Jerusalem, ze. xxvi. 2, “I shall be replenished now 
she is laid waste.” Men hope in the ruin of their enemies or rivals to wreak their 
reyenge, or to find their account; but be not thou so inhuman, rejoice not 
when the worst enemy thou hast falleth. There may be a holy joy in the 
destruction of God’s enemies, as it tends to the glory of God, and the welfare 
of the church, Ps. lviii. 10; but in the ruin of our enemies as such we must by 
no means rejoice; on the contrary, we must weep, even with them when they 
weep, as David, Ps. xxxy. 13, 14; and that in sincerity, not so much as letting 
our hearts be secretly glad at their calamities. 

Secondly. The provocation which that pleasure gives to God is assigned as 
the reason of that prohibition. The Lord will see it, though it be hid in the 
heart only, and it will displease him, as it will displease a prudent father to see 
one child triumph in the correction of another, which he ought to tremble 
at, and take warning by, not_ knowing how soon it may be his own case, he 
having so often deserved it. He adds an argument ad hominem,— addressed to 
the individual:’ Thou canst not do a greater kindness to thine enemy when he is 
fallen than to rejoice in it, for then, to cross thee and vex thee, God will turn 
his wrath from him; for as the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God, so the righteousness of God was never intended to gratify the wrath 
of man, and humour his foolish passions ; rather than seem to do that, he will 
adjourn the executions of his wrath. Nay, it is implied, that when he turns his 
wrath from him, he will turn it against thee, and the cup of trembling shall be 
put into thy hand. 


19 Fret not thyself because of evil men 
Neither be thou envious at the wicked ; 

20 For there shall be no reward to the evil man; 
[he candl3 of the wicked shall be put out 


Here, First. He repeats the caution he had before given against envying the 
leasures ard successes of wicked men in their wicked ways. ‘his he quotes 
rom his father David, Ps. xxxvii. 1. We must not in any case fret ourselves, 

or make ourselves uneasy, whatever God doth in his providence ; how disagree- 
able soever it is to our sentiments, interests, and expectations, we must acqui- 
esce in it; even that which grieves us must not fret us. Nor must our eye be 
evil against any, because God is good; are we more wise or just than he? If 
ieee people prosper, we must not therefore incline to do as they do. 

Secondly. He gives a reason for this caution, taken from the end of that way 

which wicked men walk in. Envy not their prosperity, for, 1. There is no true 
happiness in it. “‘Ihere shall be no reward to the evil man;” his prosperity 
oe serves for his present subsistence. ‘These are all the good things he must 
aver expect, there is none intended him in the world of retribution. He hath 
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his reward, Mat. vi. 2; he shall have none. Those are not tu be envied that 
have their portion in this life, and must outlive it, Ps. xvii. 14. 2. There is na 
continuance in it. Their candle shines bright, but it shall presently be put out 
and a final period put to all their comforts, Job xxi. 17; Ps. xxxvii. 1, 2. 


21 My son, fear thou the Lorp and the king: 

And meddle not with them that are given to change : 
22 For their calamity shall rise suddenly ; 

And who knoweth the ruin of them both ? 


Note, First. Religion and loyalty must go together. As men, it is our duty 
to honour our Creator, to worship and reverence him, and to be always in his 
fear. As members of a community incorporated for mutual benefit, it is our 
duty to be faithful and dutiful to the government God hath set over us, 
Rom, xiii. 1, 2. Those that are truly religious will be loyal in conscience 
towards God, the godly in the land will be “the quiet in the land;” and those 
are not truly loyal, or will be so no longer than is for their interest, that are 
not religious. ow should he be true to his prince that is false to his God? 
And if they come in competition it is an adjudged case, we must ‘‘ obey God 
rather than men.” 

Secondly. Innovations in both are to be dreaded. Have nothing to do, he 
doth not say with them that change, for there may be cause to change for the 
better, but that are given to change, that affect it for change sake, out of a 
peevish discontent with that which is, and a fondness for novelty, or a desire to 
fish in troubled waters. ‘“ Meddle not with them that are given to change,” 
either in religion, or in the civil government. Come not into their secret, join 
not with them in their cabals, nor enter into the mystery of their iniquity. 

Thirdly. Those that are of restless, factious, turbulent spirits, commonly pull 
mischief upon their own heads ere they are aware. “Their calamity shall rise 
suddenly.” Though they carry on their designs with the utmost secrecy, the 
will be discovered, and brought to condign punishment when they little thin 
of it. Who knows the time and manner of the ruin which both God and the 
ed des bring on their contemners, both on them and those that meddle with 
them 


23 These things also belong to the wise, 


It is not good to have respect of persons in judgment. 
He that saith unto the wicked, Thou art righteous ; 
Him shall the people curse, nations shall abhor him: 
But to them that rebuke Am shall be delight, 

And a good blessing shall come upon them. 

Every man shall kiss his lips 

That giveth a right answer. 


24 


Here are lessons for wise men, that is, judges and princes. As subjects must 
do their duty, and be obedient to magistrates, so magistrates must do their duty 
in administering justice to their subjects, both in pleas of the crown and causes 
between party and party. ‘hese are lessons for them. 

First. ‘Chey must always weigh the merits of a cause, and not be swayed 
by any regard, one way or other, to the parties concerned. “ It is not good ~™ in 
itself, nor can it ever do well, “to have respect of persons in judgment;” the 
consequences of it cannot but be the perverting of justice, and doing wrong 
under colour of law and equity. A good judge will know the truth, not know 
faces, so as to countenance a friend, and help him out in a bad cause, or so much 
as omit any thing that can be said pr done in favour of a righteous cause, when 
it is the cause of an enemy. 

Secondly. They must never give any connivance or encouragement to wicked 

Magistrates in their places, and ministers in 
theirs, are to deal faithfully with the wicked man, though he bea great man, or 
a particular friend; to convict him of his wickedness, to shew him what will be 
in the end thereof, to discover him to others that they may avoid him. But 
if those whose office it is thus to shew people their transgressions, palliate them, 
and connive at them, if they excuse for the wicked man, much more if they pre- 
fer him, and associate with him, which is in effect to say, “ Thou art righteous,” 
they shall justly be looked upon as enemies to the public peace and welfare 
which they might to advance, and “the people shall curse them,” and cry out, 
Shame on them, and even those of other “nations shall abhor them,” as base 
betrayers of their trust. 

Thirdly. They must discountenance and give check to all fraud and violence, 
injustice and immorality ; and though thereby they may disoblige a particular 

erson, yet they will recommend themselves to the favour of God and man. 
ack magistrates, and ministers, and private persons too, that are capable of 
doing it, “rebuke the wicked,” that they may bring them to repentance, or put 
them to shame, and they shall have the comfort of it in their own bosoms; * to 
them shall be delight,” when their consciences witness for them that they have 
been witnesses for God; “and a good blessing shall come upon them,” the 
blessing of God and good men. They shall be deemed religious patrons, and 
their country’s patriots: see ch. xxviii. 23. ; : 

Fourthly. They must always give judgment according to equity; ver. 26, 
“ Give aright answer ;” that is, give their opinion, and pass sentence according 
to law, and the true merits of the cause, and “every one shall kiss his lips” 
that doth so, that is, shall love and honour him, and be subject to his orders, for 
there is a kiss of allegiance, as well as of affection. He that in common conver- 
sation likewise speaks pertinently and with sincerity, recommends himself tu his 
company, and is balaved and respected by all. 


27 Prepare thy work without, 
And make it fit for thyself in the field ; 
And afterwards build thine house. 


This is a rule of prudence in the management of household affairs ; for all 
good men should be good husbands, and manage with discretion, which would 
prevent a great deal of sin, and trouble, and disgrace to their profession. 

First. We must prefer necessaries before conveniences, and not lay that out 
for show which should be expended for the support of the family. We must 
be content with a mean cottage for a habitation, rather than waut, or go in debt 
for food convenient. iyts f : } 

Secondly. We must not think of building till we can afford it. First apply 
thyself to thy work without in the field, let thy ground be put into good order, 
look after th sgt for that is wt which thou must get; and when thou 
hast got well by that, then, and not till then, thou mayest think of rebuilding 


xxiv. 2. The word for “ destruction ”’ includes all forms of violence, 
spoliation, ruin, and desolation. 

xxiv. 7. “The gate” was the place of judgment, where causes 
were tried; and the feolish man unable to speak there might appear 
as plaintiff, defendant, or magistrate; but whatever his position, his 
incapacity would be clear. 

xxiv. 11. Others render this, “If thou rescue those that are 
seized for death, and deliver those who totter to slaughter.’ The 


1! ' 


idea is, rescuing men upon the verge of destruction; and the context 
seems to require a translation like that in the text: “ If thou forbear 
to deliver,” &c. The order of the Hebrew words is unusual. “To 
rescue those who are seized for death, and those who totter to 
slaughter, wilt thou forbear?” has been given as a literal transla- 
tion, and if the interrogative words were placed first it might perhaps 
be adopted. 

xxiv. 12. Whatever wrongs may be done and endured through 
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end beautifying thy house; for that is it upon which and in which thou wilt 
have oceasion to spend. Many have ruined their estates and families by laying 
out money on that which brings nothing in, and beginning to build when they 
were not able to finish. Some understand it as an advice to young men not to 
marry (for by that the house is built) till they have set up in the world, and got 
wherewith to maintain a wife and children comfortably. ‘ 

Thirdly. When we have any great design on foot, it is wisdom to take it before 
us, and make the necessary preparations before we fall to work, that w hen it 
is begun it may not stand still for want_of materials. Solomon observed this 
rule himself in building the house of God; all was made ready betore it was 
brought to the ground, I Ain. vi. 7. 


28 Be not a witness against thy neighbour without cause ; 
And deceive vo¢ with thy lips. 

29 Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done to me: 
I will render to the man according to his work. 


We are here forbidden to be in any thing injurious to our neighbour, par- 
ticularly in and by the forms of law. Either, 

First. As a witness. 
unless what thou sayest thou knowest.to be punctually true, and thou hast 
a clear call to testify it. Never bear a false testimony against any one, for it 
follows, “deceive not with thy lips;” deceive not the judge and jury, deceive 
not those whom thou conversest with into an ill opinion of thy neighbour. 
When thou speakest of thy neighbour, do not only speak that which is true, 
but take heed, lest in the manner of thy speaking thou insinuate any thing that 
is otherwise, and so shouldst deceive by innuendos or hyperboles. Or, | 

Secondly. As a plaintiff, or prosecutor. If there be occasion to bring an 
action or information against thy neighbour, let it not be from a spirit of 
rey nge, “say not;” L am resolved I will be meet with him, “1 will do so to him 
us he has done to me.” Even arighteous cause becomes unrighteous, when it is 
thus prosecuted with malice; say not, “I will render to the man according to 
his work,” and make him pay dear for it; for it is God’s prerogative to do so, 
and we must leave it to him, and not step into his throne, or take his work 
out of his hands. If we will needs be our own carvers, and judges in our 
own cause, we forfeit the benefit of an appeal to God's tribunal. Therefore we 
must not avenge ourselves, because he hath said, “ Vengeance is mine.” 


30 I went by the field of the slothful, 

And by the vineyard of the man void of understanding ; 
And, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 

And nettles had covered the face thereof, 

And the stone wall thereof was broken down, 
Then I saw, avd considered 7¢ well: 

I looked upon ¢¢, and received instruction. 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep : 

So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth ; 
And thy want as an armed man. 


Here is, First. The view which Solomon took of the field and vineyard of 
the slothful man, He did not go on purpose to see it, but as he passed by, 
observing the fruitfulness of the Moan! as itis very proper for thivellers to do, 
and his subjects’ management of their land, as it is very proper for magistrates 
to do, he cast his eye upon a field, and a vineyard, unlike all the rest, for 
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though the soil was good, yet there was nothing growing in them but thorns | 
and nettles, not here and there one, but they were all overrun with weeds; and | 


if there had been any fruit it would have been eaten up by the beasts, for there 
was no fence, “the stone wall was broken down.” See the effects of that curse 
upon the ground, (Gen. iii. 18, “ Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth unto 
thee,” and nothing else unless thou take pains with it. See what a blessing to 
the world the husbandman’s calling is, and what a wilderness this earth, even 
Canaan itself, would be without it, “The king himself is served of the field;” 
but he would’be ill-served if God did not teach the husbandman discretion and 
Gilizence to rid the ground, plant it, and sow it, and fence it. See what a great 
ditference there is between some and others in the management even of their 
worldly affairs ; and how little some consult their reputation, not caring though 
they proclaim their slothfulness in the manifest effects of it to all that pass by, 
shamed by their neighbours’ diligence. 

Secondly. The reflections which he made upon it. He paused a little, and 
considered it, looked again upon it, and received instruction; he did not break 
out into any passionate censures of the owner, did not call him any ill names 
but he endeavoured himself to get good by the observation, and to be quickene 
by it to diligence. Note, Those that are to give instruction to others must 
receive instruction themselves; and instruction may be received, not only from 
what we read and hear, but from what we see; not only from what we see of 
the works of God, but from what we see of the manners of men, not only 
from men’s good manners, but from their evil manners. Plutarch relates a 
saying of Cato Major, that wise men profit more by fools than fools by wise 
men; for wise men will avoid the faults of fools, but fools will not imitate the 
virtues of wise men. Solomon reckoned he received instruction by this sight; 
though it did not suggest to him any new notion or lesson, but only put him in 
mind of an observation he himself had formerly made, both of the ridiculous 
folly of the sluggard, who, when he has needful work to do, lies dozing in bed, 
and cries, Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, and still it will be a little more, 
till he has slept his eyes out, and instead of being fitted by sleep for business 
us wise men are, he is dulled, and stupified, and made good for nothing ; an 
of the certain misery that attends him, his “poverty comes as one that tra- 
velleth,” it is constantly coming nearer and nearer to him, and will be upon him 
speedily; and want seizeth him as irresistibly “as an armed man,” a highway- 
man, that will strip him of all he hath. ‘ 

Now this is applicable, not only to our worldly business, to shew what a 
scandalous thing slothfulness in that is, and how injurious to the family, but 
to the affairs of our souls. Note, 1. Our souls are our fields and vineyards 
which we are every one of us to take care of, to dress, and to keep. Thay are 
capable of being improved; with good husbandry that may be got out of them 
which will ce fruit abounding to our account. And we are charged with them 
to occupy them till our Lord comes; and a great deal of care and pains it is 
requisite we should take about them. 2. These fields and vineyards are often 
ina very ill posture; not only no fruit brought forth, but all overgrown with 


the follies and frailties cf men, there is impending a righteous 
judgment, over which the perfect God shall preside. 

xxiv. 16. The application of this to falling into sin is wholly 
erroneous. The words depend on the previous verse. If the wicked 
overthrow the righteous many times, they shall be restored; but 
wicked men stumble into calamity with no promise of recovery apart 
from their repentance. The “fall” of a man is often best explained 
by the word * calamity” in such passages as this. 
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Never bear a testimony against any man without cause, 
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thorns and nettles,—scratching, stinging, mordinate lusts and passions, prid 
covetousness, sensuality, malice, those are the thorns and nettles,—the wil 
grapes which the unsanctined heart produceth; no guard kept against the 
enemy, but the stone wall broken down, all lies in common, all exposed 
3. Where it is thus it is along of the sinner’s own slothfulness and folly; he is 
a sluggard, loves sleep, hates labour, and he is yoid of understanding, under- 
stands neither his business nor his interest, he is perfectly besotted. 4. The 
issue of it will certainly be the ruin of the soul, and all its welfare. Its ever- 
lasting want thus comes upon itas an armed mau. We know the place assigned 
to the wicked and s!othful servant. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
I\HESE are alse proverbs of Solomon, 
Which the men of Hezekiah king of Judah copied out. 


This verse is the title of this later collection of Solomon’s proverbs, for he 
“sought out and set in order many proverbs,’ that by them he might be still 
| “teaching the people knowledge,” Hel. xii. 9. Observe, 

First. The proverbs were Solomon’s, who was divinely inspired to deliver for 
the use of the church these wise and weighty sentences. We have had many. 
but still there are more; yet herein Christis greater than Solomon, for if we had 
all upon record that Christ said and did that was instructive, “ the world could 
not contain the books that should be written,” Jno. xxi. 25. 

Secondly. The publishers were Hezekiah’s servants, who, it is likely, herein 
acted as his servants; being appointed by him to do this good service to the 
chureh, among other good offices that he did in the law and in the command- 
ments, 2 Chr. xxxi. 21. Whether he employed the prophets in this work as 
Isaiah, Hosea, or Micah, who lived in his time, or some that were trained up in 
the schools of the rophets, or some of the priests and Leyites, to whom we 
find him giving a oes concerning Divine shings, 2 Chr. xxix. 4, or, (as the 
Jews think) his princes and ministers of state, who were more sroperly called 
his servants, is not certain. If it was done by Eliakim, and Joah, and Shebna, 
it was no diminution to their character. They copied out these proverbs from 


tle records of Solomon’s reign, and published them as an appendix to the 
former edition of this book, It may E a piece of very good service to the 
chureh to publish other men’s works that have lain hid in obscurity perhaps 
a great while. Some think they culled these out of the three thousand proverbs 
which Solomon spake, 1 Kin iv. 32; leaving out those that were physival, and 
that pertained to natural philosophy, and preserving such only as were Divine 
and moral. And in this collection some observe that special regard was had to 
those observations that concern kings and their administration. 


2 it is the glory of God to conceal a thing: 
But the honour of kings zs to search out a matter. 
3 The heaven for height, and the earth for depth, 
Aud the heart of kings 2s unsearchable. 


Here is, First. An instance given of the honour of God; “It is his glory 
to conceal a matter.” He needs not search into coh thing, for he perfectly 
knows every thing by a clear and certain view, and nothing ean be hid from him. 
And yet his own way is in the sea, and his paths in the gr.at waters. There is 
an unfathomable depth in his counsels, Rom. xi. 33. It is but a little portion 
that is heard of him; clouds and darkness are round about him; we see what 
he doth, but we know not the reasons. Some refer it to the sins of men; it is 
his glory to pardou sin, which is covering it, not remembering it, not men- 
tioning it. His forbearance which he exerciseth towards sinners is likewise 
his honour, in which he seems to keep silence, and take no notice of the matter. 

Secondly. A double instance of the honour of kings. 1. It is God’s glory 
that he needs not search into a matter, because he knows it without search; 
but it is the honour of kings with a close application of mind, and by all the 
methods of inquiry, to search out the matters that are brought before them; to 
take pains in examining offenders that they may discover their designs, and 
bring to light the hidden works of darkness; not to give judgment presently 
till they have weighed things, nor to leave it wholly to others to examine things, 
but to see with their own eyes. 2. It is God's glory that he cannot himself be 
found out by searching, and some of that honour is devolved upon kings, wise 
kings that search out matters; their hearts are unsearchable, like the height of 
heaven, or the depth of the earth, which we may guess at, but cannot measure. 
' Princes have their arcana imperii,—‘state secrets, designs which are kept 
‘private, and reasons of state, which private persons are not competent judges 
of, and therefore ought not to pry into. Wise princes, when they search into a 
/matter, have reaches which one would not think of, as Solomon when he 
for a sword to divide the living child with, designing thereby to discover the 
true mother. 


4 Take away the dross from the silver, 

And there shall come forth a vessel for the finer. 
5 Take away the wicked from before the king, 

And his throne shall be established in righteousness. 
This shews that the vigorous endeavours of a prince tv suppress vice, and 


reform the manners of his people, is the most effectual way to support his 


government. Observe, re 4 P 
First. What the duty of magistrates is. To “take away the wicked,” to use 


+ their powers for the terrors of evil works, and evil workers, not only to banish 


those that are vicious and profane from their presence, and forbid them the 
court, but so to frighten them and restrain them, that they may not spread 
the infection of their wickedness among their subjects. This is called taking 
away the dross from the silver, which is done by the force of fire. Wicked 
people are the dross of a nation, the scum of the country, and as such to be 
taken away. If men will not do it, God will, Ps. cxix. 119; if the wicked be 
taken away “from before the king,” if he abandon them and shew his detesta— 
tion of their wicked courses, it will go far towards the disabling of them to do 
‘mischief. The reformation of the court will promote the reformation of the 
| kingdom, Ps, ci. 3, 8. pphie " . 
| Secondly. What the advantage will be of their doing this duty, 1. It will be 
the bettering of the subjects; they shall be made like silver refined fit to be 
' made vessels of honour. 2. It will be the settling of the prince; “ His ne 
shall be established in this righteousness; for God will bless his government, 
the people will be pliable to it, and so it will become durable. Te 


xxiv. 19. This is variously rendered, “ Be not indignant because 
of evil men;” “make no friendship with evil.men;” ‘ envy not evil 
men,” &¢, But the common version comes very near the truth, 
because the reference is to the vexation which good men sometir 
feel in trouble when they see wicked men apparently in a better and- - 
happier state. 1 both eal 

ae 7. This verse may be illustrated by the words of ‘Mories! the. or 
traveller, who, when describing a Persian banquet says, y 


ce 


A.M. 3504, 


6. Put not forth thyself in the presence of the king, 
And stand not in the place of great men: 

7 For better ¢¢ és that it be said unto thee, Come up hither ; 
Than that thou shouldest be put lower 
Iu the presence of the prince whom thine eyes have seen. 


Here we see, First. That religion is so far from destroying good manners, 
that it teacheth us to behave ourselves lowly and reverently towards our 
betters; to keep our distance, and give place to those to whom it belongs. 
“Put not forth thyself” rudely and carelessly “in the king’s presence,” or in 
the presence of great men, Do not compare with them, (so some understand 
it.) do not vie with them in apparel, furniture, gardens, housekeeping, or retinue, 
for that is an affront to them, and will waste thine own estate. 

Secondly. That religion teacheth us humility and self-denial. which is a bet- 
ter lesson than that of good manners. Deny thyself the place thou art entitled 
to; covet not to make a fair show, nor aim at preferment, nor thrust thyself 
into the company of those that are above thee. Be content in a low sphere, 
if that is it which God has allotted to thee. The reason he gives is. because 
this is really the way to advancement, as our Saviour shews in a parable, that 
seems to be borrowed from this, Lu. xiv. 9. Not that we must theretore pre- 
tend modesty and humility, and make a stratagem of it for the courting of 
honour; but therefore we must really be modest and humble, for God will put 
honour on such, and so will men too. And it is better, more for a man’s satis- 
faction and reputation, to be advanced above his pretensions and expectations, 
than to be thrust down below them. in the presence of the prince, whom it was 
a great piece of honour to be admitted to the sight of, and a great piece of pre- 
sumption to look upon without leave. 


8 Go not forth hastily to strive, 
Lest thou know not what to do in the end thereof, 
When thy neighbour hath put thee to shame. 
9 Debate thy cause with thy neighbour himse//; 
And discover not a secret to another : 
10 Lest he that heareth 7# put thee to shame, 
And thine infamy turn not away 


~ Here is good counsel given about going to law. 

First. Not to be hasty in bringing an action before thou hast thyself con- 
sidered it, and consulted with thy friends about it. ‘‘Go not forth hastily to 
strive ;” do not send for a writ in a passion, or upon the first appearance of 
right on thy side; but weigh the matter deliberately, because we are apt to be 
partial in our own cause; consider the certainty of the expenses, and the uncer- 
tainty of the success, how much care and vexation it will be the occasion of, 
and after all the cause may go against thee, and then sure thou wilt not go forth 
hastily to strive. 3 3 

Secondly. Nor before thou hast tried to end the matter amicably; ver. 29, 
“Debate thy cause with thy neighbour” privately, and perhaps you will under- 
stand one another better, and see that there is no occasion to go to law. In 
public quarrels, the war that must at length end, it might better have been 

revented by a treaty of peace, and a great deal of blood and treasure spared. 

t is so in private quarrels; sue not thy neighbour as a heathen man and a 

ublican, till thou hast told him his fault between thee and him alone, and he 
bias refused to refer the matter, or to come to an accommodation. Perhaps the 
matter in variance is a secret not fit to be divulged to any, much less to be 
brought upon the stage before the country, and therefore end it privately that 
it may not be discovered. Reveal not the secret of another, so some read it; 
do not in revenge, to disgrace thine adversary, disclose that which should be 
kept private, aa which doth not at all belong tothe cause. k 

Two reasons he gives why we should be thus cautious in going to law: 
1. Because otherwise the cause will be in danger to go against us, and thou wilt 
not know what to do, when the defendant has justified himself in what thou 
didst charge upon him, and made it out that thy complaint was frivolous and 
vexatious, and thou hadst-no just cause of action, and so put thee to shame 
nonsuit thee, and force thee to pay costs; all which might have been prevented 
by a little consideration. 2. Because it will turn very much to our reproach, 
if we fall under the character of being epigus > not only the defendant himself, 
ver. 8, but he that hears the cause tried, will put thee to shame, will expose 
thee as a man of no principle; and thine infamy will not turn away, thou wilt 
never retrieve thy reputation. 


11 A word fitly spoken 
Is like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

12 As an earring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, 
So is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear. 


Solomon here shews how much it becomes a man, ; ; 

First. ‘Io speak pertinently: ‘A word upon the wheels,’ that runs well, is 
well rll Avert in proper time and place,—instruction, advice, or comfort, 
viven seasonably and in apt expressions, adapted to the case of the person 
spoken to, and agreeing with the character of the person speaking,—is like 
golden balls resembling apples, or like true apples of a golden colour, (golden 
rennets,) or perhaps gilded, as sometimes we have gilded laurels, and those 
embossed in pictures of silver, or rather, brought to table in a silver network 
basket, or in a silver box of that which we call filigree-work, through which 
the golden apples might be seen. Doubtless it was some ornament of the 
table then well known. As that was very pleasing to the eye, so isa word 

ly spoken to the ear. arte ‘ ; 
nmoeinaly: Especially to give a reproof with discretion, and so as to make it 
acceptable. If it be well given by a wise reprover, and well taken by an ce- 
dient ear, it is as an earring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold seme 
vraceful, and well becoming both the reprover and the reproved; both wil 
have their praise, the reprover for giving 1t so ge ang ey the reproved for 
taking it so patiently, and making a good use of it. thers will commend 
them both, and they will have satisfaction in each other. He that gave the 
revroof is pleased that it had the desired effect, and he to whom it was givea 
has reason to be thankful for it as a kindness. That is well given, we say, 
that is well taken; yet it doth not always prove that that is well taken which 
is well given. It were to be wished that a wise reproyer should always meet 


with an obedient ear, but often it is not so, 
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{8 As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, 
So ts a faithful messenger to them that send liim: 
For he rcfresheth the soul of his masters. 


See here, First. What ought to be the care of a servant, the meanest that 
is sent of an errand, and intrusted with any business, much more the greatest, 
the agent and ambassador of a prince; be ought to be faithful to him that 
sends him, and to see to it that he do not by mistake or with design falsify his 


trust, and that he be in nothing that lies in his power wanting to his master’s 
interest. ‘Those that act as factors by commission ought to act as carefully as 
for themselves. 

Secondly. How much this will be the satisfaction of the master. It will 
refresh his soul, as much as ever the cold of snow, which in hot countries 
they preserve by art all the year round, was to the labourers in the harvest 
that bore the burthen and heat of the day. And the more important the affair 
was, and the more fear of its miscarrying, the more acceptable is the mes- 
senger, if he have managed it successfully and well. A faithful miniscer, 
Christ's messenger, should be thus acceptable to us, Job xxxiii. 33; however, 
he will be a sweet savour to God, 2 Cor. 1i. 15. 


14 Whoso boasteth himself of a false gift 
Is like clouds and wind without rain. 


He may be said to boast of a false gift, 

First. Who pretends to have received or given that which he never had, which 
he never gave; makes a noise of his great accomplishments and his good services ; 
but it is false ; he is not what he takes on him to be. Or, , 

Secondly. Who promiseth what he will give and what he will do, but performs 
nothing; raiseth aie expectations of the mighty things he will do for his 

, What noble legacies he will leave; but either he has not 
wherewithal, or he never designs it. Such a one is like the morning cloud, that 
passeth away, and disappoints those who looked for rain from it t» water the 
parched ground, Jude 12; clouds without water. 


15 By long forbearing is a prince persuaded, 
And a soft tongue breaketh the bone. 


Two things are here recommended to us in dealing with others, as likely means to 
gain our point: 

First. Patience, to bear a present heat without being put into a heat by it, and 
to wais for a fit opportunity to offer our reasons, aud to give them time to consider 
them. By this means even a prince may be persuaded to do a thing which he 
seemed very averse to, much more a common person, That which is justice 
and reason now will be so another time, and therefore we need not urge them 
with violence now, but wait for a more convenient season, 

Secondly. Mildness, to speak without passion or provocation. ‘A soft 
tongue breaketh the bone,” that is, it mollifies the roughest spirits, and over- 
comes those that are most morose; like lightning, which they say sometimes 
has broken the bone, and yet not pierced the flesh. Gideon, with a soft tongue, 
pacified the Ephraimites, and Abigail turned away David's wrath. Hard words, 
we say, break no bones, and therefore we should bear them patiently; but 
it seems soft words do, and therefore we should on all occasions give them 
prudently, 


16 Hast thou found honey? eat so much as is sufficient for 
Lest thou be filled therewith, and vomit it. [ thee, 


Here, First. We are allowed a sober and moderate use of the delights of sense. 
“Hast thou found honey ?”’ it is not forbidden fruit to thee as it was to Jonathan; 
thou mayest eat of it with thanksgiving to God, who, having created things grateful 
to our senses, has given us leave to make use of them. ‘Eat as much as is 
sufficient,” and no more ; enough is as good as a feast. 

Secondly. We are cautioned to take heed of excess. We must use all 
pleasures as we do honey, with a check upon our appetite, lest we take more 
than doth us good, and make ourselves sick with it. We are most in danger 
of surfeiting upon that which is most sweet, and therefore those that fare 
sSumptuously every day have need to watch over themselves, lest their hearts 
be at any time overcharged. ‘The pleasures of sense lose their sweetness by 
the excessive use of them, and become nauseous, as honey that turns sour 
in the stomach. It is therefore our interest as well as duty to use them with 
sobriety. 


17 Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour’s house ; 
Lest he be weary of thee, and so hate thee. 


Here he instanceth in another pleasure, which we must not take too much of, 
that of visiting our friends; the former for fear of surfeiting ourselves, this for fear 
of surfeiting our neighbour. 

First. It is a piece of civility to visit our neighbours sometimes, to shew our 
respect to them and concern for them, and to cultivate and improve mutual 
acquaintance and love, and that we may have both the satisfaction and advantage 
of their conversation, 

Secondly. it is wisdom as well as good manners not to be troublesome to our 
friends in our visiting of them, Not to visit too often, nor stay too long, nor 
contrive to come at meal-time, nor make ourselves busy in the affairs of their 
families. Hereby we make ourselves cheap, and mean, and burthensome. Thy 
neighbour that is thus plagued and haunted with thy visits will be weary of thee 
and hate thee, and that will be tue destruction of friendship which should have 
been the improvement of it. Post tres se@pe dies pisces vilescit et hospes,— After the 
third day fish and company become distasteful.’ Familiarity breeds contempt. 
Nulli te Jaci.s nimis sodalem,— Be not too intimate with any.’ He that sponges 
upon his friend loses him. How much better friend, then, is God than any 
other friend, for we need not withdraw our foot from his house, the throne 
of brs grace, ch. viii. 34; the oftener we come to him the better, and the more 
welcome. 


18 A man that beareth false witness against his neighbour 
/s a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow. 


Here, First. The sin condemned is bearing false witness aguinst our neighbour, 
either in judgment or in common conversation, contrary to che law of the ninth 
cormmandment. 

Secondly. That which it is here condemned for is the mischievousness of it 
It is in its power to ruin not only men’s reputations, but their lives, ostates. 


i esr eee 


master of the entertainment has the privilege of placing any one as 
high in the ranks of the assembly as he may choose; and we saw an 
i, stance of it on this occasion; for when the assembly was nearly full, 
the governor of Kashan, a man of humble mien, though of con- 
siderable rank, came in, and had seated himself at the lowest place, 
when the host, after having testified his particular attentions to him 
by numerous expressions of welcome, pete with his hand to an 
upper seat in the assembly to whizh he desired him to move,’ 


. 


xxv. 13. The season of harvest in Palestine may be regarded as 
the period from April to June. The barley-harvest bogins about the 
middle of April in the Jordan valley, but in two or three weeks later 
in more elevated situations. During the daytime the heat is con- 
siderable, but not oppressive. The reference to the “cold of snow 
in this verse was understood by Cartwright of the custom of a 
liquids cooled with ice or snow. ‘Ibis idew has often been advocate 


since, and is probably the correct one, a 


A.M. 3304. 


families, all that is dear to them. A false testimony is every thing that is 
dangerous ; it is a maul, or club, to knock men’s brains out; a flail, that there 
is no fence aga: it is a sword, to wound near at hand, and a sharp arrow, 
to wound at a distance. We have therefore need to pray, Deliver my soul, 


O Lord, from lying lips,” Ps. exx. 2. 
19 Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble 
Ts like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint. 


First. ‘The confidence of an unfaithful man,’ (so some read it,) will be like 
a broken tooth;’ his policy, his power, his interest, all that which he trusted 
in to support him in his wickedness, will fail him in time of trouble, Ps. li. 7. 

Secondly. “ Confidence in an unfaithful man,” (so we read it,) in a man that 
we thought trusty and therefore depended on him, but proves otherwise ; it 
proves not only unserviceable, but painful and vexatious, “like a broken tooth, 
ora foot out of joint,” which, when we put any stress upon, not only fails us, 
but makes us feel from it, especially “in time of trouble,” when we must 
expect help from it; it is like a broken reed, Jsa. xxxvi. 6. Confidence in a 
faithful God in time of trouble will not prove thus; on him we may rest, and 
in him dwell at ease. 


20 As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, 
And as vinegar upon nitre, 
So zs he that singeth songs to an heavy heart. 


‘ 


First. The absurdity here censured is “singing songs to a heavy heart.” 
Those that are in great sorrow are to be comforted by sympathising with 
them, condoling them, and concurring in their lamentations ; if we take that 
methcd, “the moving of our lips may assuage their grief, Job xvi. 5. But we 
take a wrong course with them if we think to relieve them by being merry 
with them, and endeavouring to make them merry, for that adds to their 
grief, to see their friends so little concerned for them; it puts them upon 
ripping up the causes of their grief, and aggravating them, and makes them 
harden themselves in sorrow against the assauits of mirth. 

Secondly. The absurdities this is compared to are taking away a garment 
from a man in cold weather, which makes him colder, or pouring vinegar upon 
nitre, which, like water upon lime, puts it into a ferment; so improper, so 
incongruous is it to sing pleasant songs to one that is of a sorrowful spirit, 
Some read it in a contrary sense, ‘As he that puts on a garment in cold 
weather, which warms the body, or as vinegar upon nitre, which dissolves it, 
so he that sings songs of comfort to a person in sorrow, refresheth him, and 
dispels his grief.’ 


21 If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : 

22 For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
And the Lorp shall reward thee. 


By this it appears that, however the scribes and Pharisees had corrupted the 
law, not only the commandment of loving the brethren, but even that of loving 
our enemies, was not only a new but an old commandment, an Old Testament 
commandment, though our Saviour has given it us with a new enforcement of 
his own great example in loving us when we were enemies, Observe, 

First. How we must express our love to our enemies. By the real offices of 
kindness, even those that are expensive to ourselves and most acceptable to 
them. If they be hungry and thirsty, instead of pleasing thyself with their 
distress, and contriving how to cut off supplies from them, relieve them, as 
Elisha did the Syrians that came to apprehend him, 2 Ain. vi. 22. 

Secondly. What encouragement we have to do so. 1. It will be a likely 
means to win upon them, and bring them over to be reconciled to us. We shail 
mollify them as the refiner melts the metal in the crucible, not only by putting 
it over the fire, but by heaping coals of fire upon it. ‘The way to turn an 
enemy into a friend is to behave friendly to him. Or if it do not gain him it will 
aggravate his sin and punishment, and heap the burning coals of God’s wrath 
upon his head, as rejoicing in his calamity may be an occasion of God’s turning 
nis wrath from him, ch. xxiv. 17. 2. However, we shall be no losers by our 
self-denial, whether he relent towards thee or no. “'The Lord shall reward 
thee;” he shall forgive thee who thus shewest thyself to he of a forgiving spirit; 
he shall provide for thee when thou art in distress, though thou hast been 
evil and ungrateful, as thou dost for thine enemy. However, it shall be re- 
compensed in the resurrection of the just, when kindnesses done to our enemies 
shall be remembered as well as those shewn to God’s triends. 


23 The north wind driveth away rain: 
So doth an angry countenance a backbiting tongue. 


Here see, First. How we must discourage sin, and witness against it, and 
particularly the sin of slandering and backbiting. We must frown upon it, 
and, by giving it an angry countenance, endeavour to put it out of countenance. 
Slanders would not be so readily spoken as they are, if they were not readily 
heard ; but good manners would silence the slanderer if he saw that his tales 
displeased the company. We would shew ourselves uneasy if we heard a dear 
friend whom we value, evil spoken of; the same dislike we should shew of 
evil pposinw in general. If we cannot otherwise reprove, we may do it by 
our looks. 
_ Secondly. The good effect which this might probably have. Who knows but 
it may silence and drive away a backbiting tongue? Sin, if it be countenanced 
becomes daring, but if it receive any check, it is so conscious of its own shame 
‘hat it becomes sneaking, and this in particular; for many abuse those ahey 
speak of, only in hopes to curry favour with those they speak to. 


24 Jt is better to dwell in the corner of the housetop, 
Than with a brawling woman and in a wide house. 


This is the same with what he had said ch. xxi. 9. 

Observe, First. How those are to be pitied that are unequally yoked 
especially with such as are brawling and contentious, whether husband or 
wife, for it is equally true of both. It is better to be alone than to be joined 
ae one who, instead of being a meet help, is a great hindrance to the comfort 

ife. 

Secondly. How those may sometimes be envied that live in soli : 
want the comfort of society, so they are free from the vexation ae : yee 
there are cases which give occasion to say, Blessed is the womb that has not 
borne, so there are which give occasion to say, Blessed is the man never married, 
but lies like a servant in a corner of the house-top. y 
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25 As cold waters to a thirsty soul, 
So zs good news from a far country 


See here, First. How natural it is to us to desire to hear good news from 
our friends, and concerning our affairs at a distance. It is sometimes with 
impatience that we expect to hear from abroad, our souls thirst after it; 
but we should check the inordinacy of that desire. If it be bad news, it will 
come soon; if good, it will be welcome at any time. 

Secondly. How acceptable such good news will be when it doth come, as re- 
freshing as cold water to one that 1s thirsty. Solomon himself had much trading 
abroad, as well as correspondence with his ambassadors with foreign courts, 
and how pleasant it was to hear of the good success of his negotiations abroad, 
he well knew by experience. Heaven is a country afar oft; how refreshin 
is it to hear good news from thence, both in the everlasting Gospel, whic 
signifies glad tidings, and in the witness of the Spirit with our spirits that we 
are God’s children. 


26 A righteous man falling down before the wicked 
Zs as a troubled fountain, and a corrupt spring. 


It is here represented as a very lamentable thing, and a public grievance, and 
of ill consequence to many, like the muddying of a fountain and the corrupting 
of a spring, for the righteous to fall down betore the wicked ; that is, 

First. For the righteous to fall into sin in the sight of the wicked, for them 
to do any thing unbecoming their profession, which is told in Gath, and pub- 
lished in the streets of anneal and in which the daughters of the P 
rejoice, for them that have been in reputation for wisdom and honour to fall 
from their excellency, this troubles the fountains by grieving some, and cor- 
rupts the springs by infecting others, and emboldening them to do likewise. 

Secondly. For the righteous to be oppressed, and run down, and trampled 
upon by the violence or subtlety of evil men, to be displaced and thrust into 
obscurity, this is the troubling of the fountains of justice, and corrupting the 
very springs of government, ch. xxviii. 12, 28; xxix. 2. 

‘Thirdly. For the righteous to be cowardly, to sneak and truckle to the 
wicked, to be afraid of opposing his wickedness, and basely to yield to him, this 
is a reflection upon religion, a discouragement to good men, and strengthens 
the hands of sinners in their sins, and so is like “a troubled fountain, and a 
corrupt spring.” 


27 It is not good to eat much honey: 
So for men to search their own glory is not glory 


Two things we must be graciously dead to: 

First. To the pleasures of sense; for “it is not good to eat much honey.” 
Though it please the taste, and, if eaten with moderation, is very wholesome; 
yet, if eaten to excess, it becomes nauseous, breeds choler, and is the occasion 
of many diseases; which is true of all the delights of the children of men,—they 
will surfeit, but never satisfy, and they are dangerous to those that allow them- 
selves the liberal use of them. 

Secondly. To the praise of men. We must not be greedy of that no more than 
of pleasure, because “for men to search their own glory,” to court applause, 
and covet to make themselves popular; it “is not” their “ glory” to do so, but 
their shame, every one will laugh at them for it; and the glory which is so 
courted, when it is got is not glory, it is really no true honour to a man. 

Some give another sense of this verse. ‘To eat much honey is not good; but 
to search into glorious and excellent things is a great commendation, it is 
true glory;’ we cannot therein offend by excess. Others thus: ‘As honey, 
though pleasant to the taste, if used immoderately oppresseth the stomach, so 
an over-curious search into things sublime and glorious, though pleasant to us, 
if we pry too far, will overwhelm our capacities with a greater glory and lustre 
than they can bear.’ Or thus: ‘You may be surfeited with eating too much 
honey; but the last of glory, of their glory, the glory of the blessed, is glory, it 
will be ever fresh, and never pall the appetite.’ 


28 He that hath no rule over his own spirit 
Is like a city that is broken down, and without walls. 


Here is, First. The good character of a wise and virtuous man implied. He 
is one that hath “rule over his own spirit,” he maintains the government of 
himself, and of his own appetites and passions, and doth not suffer them to 
rebel against reason and conscience. He has the rule of his own thoughts, his 
desires, his inclinations, his resentments, and keeps them all in good order. 

Secondly. The bad case of a vicious man, that has not this rule over his own 
spirit; that when fad teoers to excess in eating or drinking are before him, 
has no government of himself; when he is provoked, breaks out into exorbitant 
passions. Such a one “is like a city that is brok n down, and without walls ;” 
all that is good goes out and forsakes him, and all that 1s evil breaks in upon 
him; he lies exposed to all the temptations of Satan, aud becomes an easy 
prey to that enemy. He is also liable to many troubles and vexations; it 
is likewise as much a reproach to him as it is to a city to have its wal 


ruined, Neh. i. 3. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘4 S snow in summer, and as rain in harvest, 
So honour is not seemly for a fool. 


Note, First. It is too common a thing for honour to be given to fools, that 
are utterly unworthy of it and unfit for it. Ill men, that have neither wit nor 
grace, are sometimes preferred by princes, and applauded and cried up by tha 
people. “Folly is set in great dignity,” as Solomon observed, Heel. x. 6. 

Secondly. It is very absurd and unbecoming when it is so, It is as incongru. 
ous as suow in summer, and as great a disorder in the commonwealth as that 
is in the course of nature, and in the seasons of the year; nay, it is as ‘njarious 
as rain in harvest, which hinders the labourers, and spoils the fruits of the earth 
when they are ready to be gathered. When bad men are in power they com- 
monly abuse their power in discouraging virtue, and giving countenance to 
wickedness, for want of wisdom to discern it, and grace to detest it. 


2 As the bird by wandering, as the swallow by flying 
So the curse causeless shall not come. 


Here is, First. The folly of passion. It makes men scatter causeless curses; 
wishing ill to others upon presumption that they are ill, and have done ill, when 
either they mistake the person or misunderstand the fact, or call evil good, and 


xxv. 14. “Clouds and wind without rain” are by no means 
unknown, and are, when rain is earnestly desired, a source of much 
disappointment, especially when the ground is parched after months 
of drought, water is scarce, and the labourer desires to resume his 
work in the field. Dr. Jamieson says that “in Palestine, from the 
latter part of April onwards throughout the summer, the clouds are 
seen early in the morning, disappearing as the sun ascends above the 
horizou—light fleecy clouds, without water.” (Compare Jude 12.) 
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xxy. 15. This may mean that by patience and long-suffering even — 


a prince is won over, when the rule is with such a man that his word 
should be law. As patience conquers a prince, so gentle words subdue 


the greatest obstinacy and stubbornness. “Hard words break no — 


bones,” as the proverb is, but soft ones do so, as this text says. 


xxv. 16. Moderate indulgence, even in lawful and useful things, is — 
the lesson conveyed by the sacred writer here. = 


xxv. 18. A “maul” is the old English name for a heavy woodex 
* 
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good evil. Give honour to a fool, and he thunders out his anathemas against}, 


all that he has any disgust to, right or wrong. Great men that are wicked 9 As a thorn goeth up into the hand ofa drunkard, 


think they have a privilege to keep those about them in awe, by cursing them || So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 
and swearing at them ; which yet is an expression of the most impotent malice, || 
and shews their weakness as much as their wickedness. To recommend wisdom to us, and to quicken us to the diligent use of all the 


Secondly, The safety of innocency. He that is cursed without cause, whether} means for the getting of wisdom, Solomon here shews that fools are tit for 
by furious imprecations or solemn anathemas, the curse shall do him no more |: nothing; sottish men that will never think and design at all, and vicious men 
harm than the bird that flies over his head, than Goliath’s curses did to David, |; that will never think and design well. 

1 Sam. xvii. 43. It will fly away like the sparrow, or the wild dove, that go|! First. They are not fit to be intrusted with any business, not fit to go on an 
nobody knows whither, till they return to their proper place, as the curse will) errand; ver. 6, “He that doth but send a message by the hand of a fool,” of a 
at length return upon the head of him that uttered it. careless, heedless person, one that is so full of his jests, and so given to his 


J 4 leasures, that he cannot apply his mind to any thing that is seri he will fi 
8 A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, his message misunderstood, the one half of 1 foxnotien, tik, tact pe amkeale 
And a rod for the fool’s back. * 


delivered, and so many blunders made about it, that he had as good have cut o 
his legs, that is, never have sent him; nay, he will drink damage; that is, it will 
be very much to his prejudice to have employed such a one, who, instead of 
bringing him a good account of his affairs, will abuse him, and put a trick upon 
, him ; for, in Solomon’s language, a knave and a fool are of the same signifseation. 
{t will turn much to a man’s disgrace to make use of the service of a fool, for 
people will be apt to judge of the master by his messenger. : 

Secondly. They are not fit to have any honour put upon them. He had said 
ver. 1, that “honour is not seemly for a fool;” here he shews that it is lost, and 
thrown away upon him, as if a man should throw a precious stone, or a stone fit 
to be used in weighing, into a heap of common stones, where it would be buried 
and of no use. It is as absurd as if a man should dress up a stone in purple, so 
others ; nay, it is dangerous, it is like a stone bound ina sling, with which a man 
will be likely to do hurt. To give honour to a fool is to put a sword in a mad- 
man’s hand, with which we know not what mischief he may do, even to those 
that put it into his hand. 

Thirdly. They are not fit to deliver wise sayings, nor should they undertake 
to handle any matter of weight, though they should be instructed concerning it, 
and be able to say something to it. Wise sayings, as a foolish man delivers them 
and applies them,—in such a manner that one may know he doth not rightl 
understand them,—lose their excellency and usefulness. A parable in the mouth 
of fools ceases to be a parable, and becomes a jest. If a man that lives a wicked 
life yet speaks religiously, and takes God’s covenant into his mouth, 1. He doth 
shame himself and his profession. “ As the legs of the lame are not equal,” b 
reason of which their going is indecent, so indecent is it for a fool to preten 
to speak apophthegms, and give advice; and for a man to talk devoutly whose 
conversation is a constant contradiction to his talk, and gives him the lie. His 
good words raise him up; but then his ill life takes him down, and so his legs 
are not equal. ‘A wise saying,’ saith Bishop Patrick, ‘doth as ill become a focl 
as dancing doth a cripple; for as his lameness never so much appears as when 
he would seem nimble, so the other’s folly is never so ridiculous as when he 
would seem wise.’ As, therefore, it is best for a lame man to keep his seat, so 
it is best for a silly man, and an ill man, to hold his tongue. 2. He doth but do 
mischief with it to himself and others, as a drunkard doth with a thorn, or any 
other sharp thing which he takes in his hand, with which he tears himself and 
those about him, because he knows not how to manage it. Those that talk well 
and do not live well, their good words will aggravate their own condemnation, 
and others will be hardened by their inconsistency with themselves. Some give 
this sense of it: The sharpest saying, by which a sinner, one would think, should 
be pricked to the heart, doth make no more impression upon a fool, no, though 
it come out of his own mouth, than the scratch of a thorn doth upon the hand 
“a a man when he is drunk, who then feels it not, nor complains of it 
ch, xxiii. 35. 
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EASTERN ASSES, WITH BRIDLES. 


Here, First. Wicked men are compared to the horse and the ass, so brutish 
are they, so unreasonable, so unruly, and not to be governed but by force and 
fear ; so low has sin sunk men, so much below themselves. Man indeed is born 
like the wild ass’s colt; but as some, by the grace of God, are changed, and 
become rational, so others, by custom in sin, are hardened and become more 
and more sottish, as the horse and the mule, Ps. xxxii. 9. 

Secondly. Direction is given to use them accordingly. Princes, instead of 
giving honour to a fool, ver. 1, must put disgrace upon him; instead of putting 
power into his hand must exercise power over him, A horse unbroken needs 
a whip for correction, and an ass a bridle for direction, and to check him when 
he would turn out of the way. So a vicious man, that will not be under the 
conduct and restraint of religion and reason, ought to be whipped and bridled 
to be rebuked severely, and made to smart for what he has done amiss, an 
to be restrained from offending any more. 


4 Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him. 

5 Answer a fool according to his folly, 
Lest he be wise in his own conceit. 


See here the noble security of the i dag which seems to contradict 
itself, but really doth not. Wise men have need to be directed how to deal 
with fools; and they have never more need of wisdom than in dealing with 
poeple ye ey when to keep silence and when to speak, for there may be a time 
‘or both. 

First. In some cases a wise man will not set his wit to that of a fool so far 
as to “answer him according to his folly.” If he boast of himself, do not answer 
him by boasting of thyself. If he rail, and talk ogee ahi do not thou rail and 
talk passionately too. If he tell one great lie, do not thou tell another to match 
its if, he calumniate thy friends, do not thou calumniate his. If he banter, do 
not answer him in his own language, “lest thou be like him,” even thou, who 
knowest better things, who hast more sense, and hast been better taught. 

Secondly. Yet in other cases a wise man will use his wisdom for the convic- 
tion of a fool, and when, by taking notice of what he saith, there ey be hopes 
of doing good, or at least preventing farther mischief, either to himself or 
others. if thou have reason to think that thy silence will be deemed an 
evidence of the weakness of thy cause, or of thine own weakness, in such a 
case answer him, and let it be an answer ad hominem,—‘to the man; beat him 
at his own weapons, and that will be an answer ad rem,—‘to the point, or as 
good as one. If he offer any thing that looks like an stenment, answer that, 
and suit thine answer to his case. If he think, because thou dost not answer 
him, what he saith is unanswerable, then give him an answer, “lest he he wise 
n his own conceit,” and boast of a victory; Job xxxii. 13. For Wisdom’s 


ehildren must justify her. 
6 He that sendeth a message by the hand of a fool, 
Cutteth off the feet, avd drinketh damage, 
7 The legs of the lame are not equal: 
So és a parable in the mouth of fools 
8 As he that bindeth a stone in a sling, 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 


10 The great God that formed all things 
Both rewardeth the fool, and rewardeth transgressors. 


Our translation gives this verse a different reading in the text and in the 
margin; and accordingly it speaks either, 

First. The equity of a good God. The master, or lord, (so Rab signifies,) or 
as we read it, “the great God that formed all things” at first, and still governs 
them in infinite wisdom, renders to every man according to his work. He 
rewards the fool who sinned through ignorance, who knew not his Lord’s will, 
with few stripes; and he rewards the transgressor that sinned presumptuously 
and with a high hand, that knew his Lord’s will and would not do it, he shall be 
beaten with many stripes. Some understand it of the goodness of God’s com- 
mon providence, even to fools and transgressors, on whom he causeth his sun 
to shine and his rain to fall. Or it speaks, ; 

Secondly. The iniquity of an ill prince; so the margin reads it: “A great 
man grieveth all, and he hireth the fool, he hireth also the transgressors.” 
When a wicked man gets power in his hand, by himself, and by the fools and 
knaves he employs under him, that he hires, and chooseth to make use of, he 
grieves all that are under him, and is vexatious to them. We should, therefore 
pray for kings and all in authority, that under them our liyes may be quiet and 
peaceable. 


11 As a dog returneth to his vomit, 
So a fool returneth to his folly. 


See here, First. What an abominable thing sin is, and how hateful sometimes 
it is made to appear, even to the sinner himself. When his conscience is con- 
yinced, or he feels smart from his sin, he is sick of it, and vomits it up; he 
seems then to detest it, and to be willing to part with it. It is in itself, and 
first or last will be to the sinner, more loathsome than the vomit of a dog, 
Ps. xxxvi. 2. P 4 ; ; 

Secondly. How apt sinners are to relapse into it notwithstanding. As the 
dog, after he has gained ease by vomiting that which burthened his stomach, 
yet goes and licks it up again, so sinners that have been convinced only, and not 
converted, return to sin again, forgetting how sick it made them, The apostle 
applies this proverb to those that have known the way of mghteousness, 
ape are turned from it, 2 Pet. ii. 22. But God will spew them out of his mouth, 

tev. iii. 16. 


| 12 Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? 
| There is more hope of a fool than of him. 


Here is, First. A spiritual disease supposed, and that is self-conceit. “Seest 
thou a man?” Yes, we see many a one “ wise in his own conceit,” that has some 
littie sense, but is proud of it, thinks it much more than it is, more than any 
of his neighbours have, and enough, so that he needs no more; bas such a con- 
ceit of his own abilities as makes him opinionative, dogmatical, and censorius; 
and all the use he makes of his knowledge is, that it puffs him up. Or, if bya 
wise man we understand a religious man, it speaks the character of those who, 
making some show of religion, conclude their spiritual state to be good, when 
really it is very bad, like Laodicea, Rev. iii. 17. 


club or hammer. The word is often written “mall,” and “mallet” || borith (rendered ‘sope,’ Jer. ii. 22), which begins to froth by the infu- 
is the name for a smaller instrument of the same kind. In this || sion of an acid, hasa bad smell, and loses its strength. It is supposed 
assage the so-called “maul” is a sort of hammer or battle-axe, but || to represent the mineral nitron, litron, or kali, which is got in Egypt 
its exact form is unknown. (Pliny, ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ xxxi. 10, 46), and has the properties mentioned 
xxv. 19. The tooth here is one that is decayed rather than broken, || (Hasselquist, ‘Itiner.,’ p. 548).” There is not any doubt that the 
and the foot lame or halting, and not necessarily out of joint. _ word “nitre” should be removed from our version, and “natron” sub- 
xxv. 20. The so-called “nitre” is, according to First, “a sort || stituted. Now, nitre means saltpetre, but natron is carbonate of 
of alkaline salt, a powerful instrument of purification coupled with '' soda, to which the text alludes. This natron is found in ni near 
27 
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Secondly. The danger of this disease. It is in a manner desperate ; “there 
is more hope of a fool,” that knows and owns himself to be so, than of such 
a one. Solomon was not only a wise man himself, but a teacher of wisdom ; 
are this observation he made upon his pupils, that he found his work most 
ditticult and least successful with those that had a good opinion of themselves, 
and were not sensible that they needed instruction. Therefore, he that seems 
to himself to be wise must become a fool that he may be wise, 1 Cor, iii. 18. 
There is more hopes of a publican than of a proud Pharisee, Mat. xxi. 32. 
Many are hindered from being truly wise and religious by a false and ground- 
less conceit that they are so, % ix. 40, 41. 


13 The slothful man saith, Tere ts a lion in the way ; 
A lion zs in the streets, 


When a man talks foolishly, we say he talks idly, for none betray their folly 
more than those who are idle, and go about to excuse themselves in their idle- 
ness. As men’s folly makes them slothful, so their slothfulness makes them 
foolish. Observe, 

First. What the slothful man really dreads. He dreads the way, the streets, 
the place, where work is to be done, and a journey to be gone. He hates busi- 
ness, hates every thing that requires care and labour. mit 3 

Secondly. What he dreams of, and pretends to dread, “a lion in the way.” 
When he is pressed to be diligent, either in his worldly affairs, or in the busi- 
ness of religion, this is his excuse, (and a sorry excuse it is, as bad as none,) 
“There is a lion in the way,” some insuperable difficulty or danger, which he 
cannot pretend to grapple with. Lions use to be in woods, in deserts; and in 
the daytime, when man has business to do, they are in their dens, Ps. civ. 22, 23. 
But the sluggard fancies, or rather pretends to fancy, a lion in the streets, 
whereas the lion is only in his own fancy; nor is he so fierce as he is painted. 
Note, It is a foolish thing to frighten ourselves from real duties by fancied 
difficulties, Heel. xi. 4. 


14 As the door turneth upon his hinges, 
So doth the slothful upon his bed. 
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ANCIENT DOOR HINGES AND SOCKETS, 


Having seen the slothful man in fear of his work, here we find him in love 
with his ease, 
turns to the other, but still in his bed, when it is far in the day, and work is to 
be done, as the door is moved, but not removed; and so his business is 
neglected, and his opportunities let slip. See the sluggard’s character. 

First. He is one that doth not care to get out of his bed, but seems to be hung 
upon it, as the door upon the hinges. Bodily ease too much consulted is the 
sad occasion of many a spiritual disease. They that love sleep will prove in the 
end to have loved death. 

Secondly. He doth not care to get forward with his business; in that he stirs 
to and fro a little, but to no purpose, he is where he was. Slothful professors 
turn in profession like the door upon the hinges. The world and the flesh ‘are 
the two hinges on which they are hung; and though they move in a course of 
external services, are got into aroad of duties, and tread around in them like 
the horse in the mill, yet they get no good, they get no ground, they are never 
the nearer heaven; sinners unchanged, saints unimproved. 


15 The slothful hideth his hand in his bosom ; 
It grieveth him to bring it again to his mouth. 


The sluggard is now with much ado got out of his bed, but he might as good 
have lain there still for any thing he is likely to bring to pass in his work, so 
awkwardly doth he go about it. Observe, 

First. The pretence he makes for his slothfulness. He hides his hand in his 
bosom for fear of cold, next to his warm bed is his warm bosom; or, pretending 
that he is lame, as some do that make a trade of begging, something ails his 
hand, he would have it thought that it is blistered with yesterday’s hard work; 
or, it speaks in general his aversion to business, he has tried, and his hands are 
not used to labour, and therefore he hugs himself in his own ease, and cares for 
nobody. Note, It is common for those that will not do their duty to pretend 
they cannot; “I cannot dig,” Lu. xvi. 3. 

Secondly. The prejudice he sustains by his slothfulness. He himself is the 
loser by it, for he starves himself; “It grieves him to bring his hand to his 
mouth,” that is, he cannot find in his heart to feed himself, but dreads it, as a 
mighty toil, to lift his hand to his head. It is an elegant hyperbole, aggravating 
his sin, that he cannot endure to take the least pains, no, not for the greatest 
profit, and shewing how his sin is his punishment. Those that are slothfui in 
the business of religion will not be at the pains to feed their own souls with the 
word of God, the bread of life, nor to fetch in promised blessings by prayer, 
though they might have them for the fetching. 


'6 The sluggard 7s wiser in his own conceit 
Than seven men that can render a reason, 


Observe, First. The high opinion which the sluggard has of himself, not- 
withstanding the gross absurdity and folly of his slothfulness. He thinks him- 
self wiser than seven men, than seven wise men, for they are such as can render 
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He lies in his bed on one side till he is weary of that, and then | 


B.C. 700. 


areason. St is the wisdom of a man to be able to render a reason, of a_ good 
man to be avle to give a reason of the hope that is in him, 1 Pet. iii. 15. hav 
we do we should be able to render a reason for, though perhaps we may not 
have wit enough to shew the fallacy of every objection against it. He that 
takes pains in religion can render a good reason for it; he knows he is workin 
for a good master, and that his labour shall not be in vain. But the sluggar 
thinks himself wiser than seven such; for let seven such persuade him to be 
diligent, with all the reasons they can render for it, it is to no purpose, his own 
wilfulness he thinks answer enough to them and all their reasons. 

Secondly. The reference that this has to his slothfulness. It is the sluggard 
above all men that is thus self-conceited; for, 1. His good opinion of himself 
is the cause of his slothfulness; therefore he will not take pains to get wisdom, 
because he thinks he is wise enough already. A conceit of the sufficiency of our 
attainments is a great enemy to our improvement. 2. His slothfulness is the 
cause of his good opinion of himself. If he would but take pains to examine 
himself, and compare himself with the laws of wisdom, he would have other 
thoughts of himself. Indulged slothfulness is at the bottom of prevailing self- 
conceitedness. Nay, 3. So wretchedly besotted is he that he takes his slothful- 
ness to be his wisdom. He thinks it is his wisdom to make much of himself, 
| and take all the ease he can get, and do no more in religion than he needs must, 
to avoid suffering, to sit still and see what other people do, that he may have 
the pleasure of finding fault with them. Of such sluggards, who are yxccd of 
that which is their shame, there is little hope, ver. 12. 


17 He that passeth by, avd meddleth with strife belonging 
not to him, 
Is like one that taketh a dog by the ears. 


First. That which is here condemned is meddling with strife that belongs not 
to us. If we must not be hasty to strive in our own cause, ch. xxv. 8, much less 
in other people’s, especially theirs that we are in no way related to, or con- 
cerned in, but light on accidentally, as we pass by. If we can be instrumental 
to make peace between those that are at variance, we must do it, though we 
should thereby get the ill-will of both sides, at least while they are in their 
heat; but to make ourselves busy in other men’s matters, and parties in other 
men’s quarrels, is not only to court our own trouble, but to thrust ourselves 
j| into temptation. ‘ Who made me a judge?” Let them end it, as they began it, 
between themselves. 

Secondly. Therefore we are cautioned against it because of the danger it 
exposeth us to. It is like taking a snarling cur by the ears, that will snap at 
you and bite you; you had better have let him alone, for you cannot get clear 
of him when you would, and must thank yourselves if you come off with a 
wound and dishonour. He that has got a dog by the ears, if he let him go he 
flies at him; if he keeps his hold, he has his hands full, and can do nothing else. 
Let every one with quietness work and mind his own business, and not with 
unquietness quarrel and meddle with other people’s business. 


18 As a mad man who casteth firebrands, arrows, and death, 
19 So ds the man ¢hat deceiveth his neighbour, 
And saith, Am not I in sport ? 


See here, First. How mischievous those are that make no conscience of 
deceiving their neighbours. They are as madmen, that cast “ firebrands, 
arrows, and death,” so much hurt may they do by their deceits; they valne 
themselves upon it as politic, cunning men, but really they are as madmen, 
| There is not a greater madness in the world than a wilful sin. It is not only 
the passionate, furious man, but the malicious, deceitful man, that is a madman; 
he doth in effect cast firebrands, arrows, and death, he doth more mischief than 
he can imagine. Fraud and falsehood burn like firebrands; kill, even at a dis- 
tance, like arrows. ign 

Secondly. See how frivolous the excuse is which men commonly make for the 
mischief they do, that they did it in jest. With this they think to turn it off 
when they are reproved for it; “Am not Tin sport?” But it will prove dan- 
gerous playing with fire, and Jesting with edge tools. Not that those are to 
be commended who are captious, and can take no jest; they that themselves 
are wise must suffer fools, 2 Cor. xi. 19, 20. But those are certainly to be con- 
demned who are any way abusive to their neighbours, impose upon their cre- 
dulity, cheat them in their bargains with them, tell lies to them, or tell lies of 
them, give them ill language, or put them in an ill name, and then think to 
excuse it by saying they did but jest; “Am not lin sport?” He that sins in 
jest must repent in earnest, or his sin will be his rnin. ‘Truth is too valuable a 
thing to be sold for a jest; and so is the reputation of our neighbour. By lying 
and slandering in jest men learn themselves, and teach others, to lie and slander 
in earnest; and a false report raised in mirth may be spread in malice; and ifa 
man may tell a lie to make himself merry, why not to make himself rich; and 
so truth quite perisheth, and men teach their tongues to tell lies, Jer. ix. 5. 
If men would consider that a lie comes from the devil, and brings to hell-fire. 
acd that would spoil the sport of it, It is casting arrows and death to them 
selves. 


20 Where no wood is, ¢here the fire goeth out: 
So where there is no talebearer, the strife ceaseth. 

21 As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire ; 
So zs a contentious man to kindle strife. 

22 The words of a talebearer are as wounds, : 
And they go down into the innermost parts of the belly. 


Contention is as a fire, it heats the spirit, burns up all that is good, and puts 
families and societies into a flame. ow here we are told how that fire is 
commonly kindled and kept burning, that we may avoid the occasions of strife 
and so prevent the mischievous consequences of it. If then we would keep the 
| peace, 
| First. We must not give ear to talebearers, for they feed the fire of conten- 
tion with fuel; nay, they spread it with combustible matter. ‘The tales they 
carry are fireballs. They that by insinuating base characters, revealing secrets, 
, and misrepresenting words and actions, do what they can to make relations, 
friends, and neighbours, jealous one of another, to alienate them one from 
‘ another, and sow discord among them, are to be banished out of families, and all 
societies, and then strife will as surely cease as the fire will go out when it has 
no fuel. The contenders will better understand one another, and come toa 
| better temper; old stories will soon be forgotten when there are no new ones 
‘| told to keep up the remembrance of them; and both sides will see how they 
' have been imposed upon by acommon enemy. Whisperers and backbiters are 
incendiaries not to be suffered. ‘ 


the Dead Sea, in Egypt, and in India. Being an alkali, it of course 
effervesces when brought into contact with vinegar and acids gene- 
rally. 

a 23. The statement that the north wind drives away rain, 
or is a dry wind, is true of Palestine to this day, for, as Dr. Thomson 
says, in describing a rainy time, “The wind is full and strong from 
the proper rain-quarter—the south-west—and while it holds to that 
point the storm will continue It ~ill not clear until the wind shifts 
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round to the north. which it is often slow to do, and will not now till 
the air becomes colder, and Lebanon is covered deep with snow. As 


in ancient times, the west wind brings rain, and the north drives it _ 


“—- — 


away.” : 

od, 24. This is another of those incidental references to Oriental 
peculiarities which are often capable of direct illustration. The same 
words appear in chap. xxi. 9. Dr. Kitto says the Orientals, who make 
80 much use of the bousetops in the summer months, F 


‘ 
y 
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To illustrate this he repeats, ver. 22, what he had said before, ch. xviii. 8 
that “the words of a talebearer are as wounds,” deep and dangerous wounds, 
wounds in the vitals; they wound the reputation of him who is belied, and 
perhaps the wound proves incurable, and even the plaister of a recantation 
which yet can seldom be obtained) may not prove wide enough for it. They 
wound the love and charity which he to whom they are spoken ought to have 
for his neighbour; and give a fatal stab to friendship and Christian fellow- 
ship. We must therefore not only not be talebearers ourselves at any time 
pa ed do any ill offices, but should not give the least countenance to those 

rat are. 

Secondly. We must not associate with peevish, passionate people, that are 
exceptious, and apt to put the worst construction upon every thing, that pick 
quarrels upon the least occasion, and are quick and high, and hot in resenting 
affronts; these are contentious men, that kindle strife, ver. 21. The less we 
have to do with such the better, for it will be very hard not to quarrel with 
those that are quarrelsome. 


23 Burning lips and a wicked heart 
Are like a potsherd covered with silver dross. 


This may be meant either, 

First. Of a wicked heart shewing itself in burning lips, that is, furious, pas- 
sionate, outrageous words, burning in malice, and persecuting those to whom 
or of whom they are spoken. Ill words and ill will agree as well together 
as a potsherd and the dross of silver, which, now the pot is broken, and the 
dross separated from the silver, are fit to be thrown together to the dunghill. 

Secondly. Or of a wicked heart disguising itself with burning lips, that is, 
burning with the professions of love and friendship, and even persecuting a 
man with flatteries; this is like a potsherd covered with the scum or dross of 
silver, with which one that is weak may be imposed upon, as if it were of some 
value, but a wise man is soon aware of the cheat. This sense agrees with the 
following verses. 


24 He that hateth dissembleth with his lips, 
And layeth up deceit within him ; 

25 When he speaketh fair, believe him not: 
For there are seven abominations in his heart 

26 Whose hatred is covered by deceit, [ gation. 
His wickedness shall be shewed before the whole congre- 


There is cause to complain, not only of the want of sincerity in men’s pro- 
fession of friendship, and that they do not love so well as they pretend, nor will 
serve their friends so much as they promise, but, which is much worse, of 
wicked designs in the profession of friendship, and the making of it subservient 
to the most malicious intentions. This is here spoken of as a common thing, 
ver. 24, “ He that hates” his neighbour, and is contriving to do him a mischief, 
yet “dissembleth with his lips,” professeth to have a respect for him, and to be 
ready to serve him, talks friendly with him, as Cain with Abel; asks, “‘ Art thou 
in health my brother?” as Joab to Amasa, that his malice may not be sus- 
pected and guarded against, and so he may have the fairer opportunity to 
execute the purposes of it; he “ lays up deceit within him,” that is, he keeps 
in his mind the mischief he intends to do his neighbour, till he catcheth him 
atan advantage. This is malice which has no less of the subtlety than it has 
of the venom of the old serpent in it, 
cautioned, 

First. Not to be so foolish as to suffer ourselves to be imposed upon by the 
pretensions of friendship. Remember to distrust when a man speaks fair, be 
not too forward to believe him, unless you know him well; for it is possible 
there may be “ seven abominations in his heart,” a great many projects of mis- 
chief against you which he is labouring so industriously to conceal with his fair 
speech. Satan is an enemy that hates us, and yet in his temptations speaks 
fair, as he did to Eve; but it is madness to give credit to him, “ for there are 
seven abominations in his heart.” Seven other spirits doth one unclean spirit 
bring, more wicked than himself. 


Secondly. Not to be so wicked as to impose upon any with a profession of | 


friendship ; for, though the fraud may be carried on plausibly a while, it will be 
brought to light, ver. 26. He “ whose hatred is covered by deceit,” one time or 
other will be discovered, and “his wickedness shewed” to his shame and con- 
fusion ** before the whole congregation;” and nothing will do more to makea 
man odious to all companies. ove, saith one, is the best armour, but the 
worst cloak, and will serve dissemblers as the disguise which Ahab put on and 
perished in. 


27 Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein: 
And he that rolleth a stone, it will return upon him. 


See here, First. What pains men take to do mischief to others. As they put 
a force upon themselves by concealing it with a profession of friendship, so they 
put themselves to a great deal of labour to bring it about. It is digging a 
pit, it is rolling a stone, hard work, and yet men will not stick at it to gratify 
their passion and revenge. _ a a 

Secondly. What preparation they hereby make of mischief to themselves. 
Their violent dealing will return upon their own heads; they shall themselves 
fall into the pit they digged, and the stone they rolled will return upon them, 
Ps. vii. 15, 163 ix. 15, 16. The righteous God will take the wise, not only in 
their own craftiness, but in their own cruelty. It is the plotter’s doom. Haman 
is hanged on a gallows of his own preparing. 

——— Nec lex est justior ulla 
am necis artifices arte perire sua,— en 
Nor is there any law more just than that the contrivers of destruction should 

perish by their own arts, 


28 A lying tongue hateth those that are afflicted by it; 
And a flattering mouth worketh ruin. 


There are two sorts of lies equally detestable: r 

First. A slandering lie, which avowedly hates those that it is spoken of. 
“A lying tongue hates those that are afflicted by it,” therefore afflicts them by 
calumnies and reproaches, because it hates them, and can thus smite them 
secretly where they are without defence; and therefore hates them because 
it has afflicted them, and made them its enemies. The mischief of this is open 
and obvious; it afflicts, it hates, and owns it, and every body sees it. | 

Secondly. A flattering lie, which secretly works the ruin of those it is spoken 
to. In the former the mischief is plain, and men guard against it as well as 
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Now, as to this matter, we are here | 
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vhey can, but in this it is little suspected, and men betray themselves by being 
credulous of their own praises, and the compliments that are passed npon 
them. A wise man, therefore, will be more afraid of a flatterer that kisses and 
kills than of a slanderer that proclaims war. 2 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


OAST not thyself of to morrow , 
For thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. 


Here is, First. A good caution against presuming upon time to come; “ Boast 
not thyself,” no, not “of to-morrow,” much less of many days or years to come. 
This doth not forbid preparing for to-morrow, but presuming upon to-morrow. 
We must not promise ourselves the continuance of our lives and comforts till 
to-morrow, but speak of it with submission to the will of God, and as those 
that with good reason are kept at uncertainty about it. We must not take 
thought for the morrow, Mat. vi. 34, but we must cast our care concerning iv 
upon God: see Jas. iv. 13-15. We must not put off the great work of con- 
version, that one thing needful, till to-morrow, as if we were sure of it, but 
to-day, while it is called to-day, hear God’s voice. . 

Secondly. A good consideration, upon which this caution is grounded; “we 
know not what a day may bring forth,” not what event may be in the teeming 
womb of time: it is secret till it is born, Heel. xi. 5. A little time may produce 
considerable changes, and such as we little think of: we know not what the 
present day may bring forth, the evening must commend it; nescis quid serus 
vesper vehat,—‘ thou knowest not what the close of evening may bring with it. 
God has wisely kept us in the dark concerning future events, and reserved 
to himself the knowledge of them, as a flower of the crown, that he may train 
us up ina dependence upon himself, and a continued readiness for every event, 

Tne 


2 Let another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth; 
A stranger, and not thine own lips. 


Note, First. We must do that which is commendable, for which even 
strangers may praise us. Our light must shine before men, and we must do 
good works that may be seen, though we must not do them on purpose that 
they may be seen. Let our own works be such as will praise us, even in the 
gates, Phil. iv. 8. 

Secondly. When we have done it we must not commend ourselves, for that 
is an evidence of pride, and folly, and self-love, and a great lessening to a man’s 
reputation. Every one will be forward to run him down that cries himself up. 

here may be a just occasion for us to vindicate ourselves, but it doth not 
become us to applaud ourselves. Proprio laus sordet in ore, —‘self-praise 
defiles the mouth.’ 


3 A stone zs heavy, and the sand weighty ; 
But a fool’s wrath zs heavier than them both. 

4 Wrath 7s cruel, and anger 7s outrageous; 
But who 7s able to stand before envy ? 


These two verses shew the intolerable mischief, 

First. Of an ungoverned passion. The wrath of a fool, that when he is pro- 
voked cares not what he saith and doth, is more grievous than a great stone 
or a load of sand. It lies heavy upon himself. Those that have no command 
of their passions do themselves even sink under the load of them. It lies 
heavy upon those he is enraged at, whom in his fury he will be in danger of 
doing some mischief or other to. It is therefore our wisdom not to give pro- 
vocation to a fool; but if he beina eee oa to get out of his way. 

Secondly. Of a rooted malice, which is as much worse than the former as 
coals of juniper are than a fire of thorns. Wrath, it is true, is cruel, and doth 
many a barbarous thing, and anger is outrageous, but a secret enmity at the 
person of another, an envy at his prosperity, and a desire of revenge for some 
injury or affront, is much more mischievous. One may avoid a sudden heat, as 
David escaped Saul’s javelin, but when it grows, as Saul's did, to a settled envy, 
there is no standing before it; it will pursue, it will overtake. He that grieves 
at the good of another will be still contriving to do him hurt, and keep his 
anger for ever. 


5 Open rebuke ?s better than secret love. 
6 Faithful ave the wounds of a friend ; 
But the kisses of an enemy are deceitful. 


Note, First. It is good for us to be reproved and told of our faults by our 
friends. If true love in the heart has but zeal and courage enough to shew 
itself, in dealing plainly with our friends, and reproving them for what. they 
say and do amiss, this is really better, not only than secret hatred, as Lev. xix. 17, 
but than secret love, that love to our neighbours which doth not shew itself in 
this good fruit, which compliments them in their sins, to the prejudice of their 
souls. Faithful are the reproofs of a friend, though for the present they are 
painful as wounds. It is a sign our friends are faithful indeed, if in love to 
our souls they will not suffer sin upon us, nor let us alone in it, The phy- 
sician’s care is to cure the patient's disease, not to please his palate. 

Secondly. It is dangerous to be caressed and flattered by an enemy, whose 
kisses are deceitful; we can take no pleasure in them, because we can put no 
confidence inthem. Joab’s kiss and Judas’s were deceitful, and therefore we 
have need to stand upon our guard, that we be not deluded by them. They 
are to be deprecated, so some read it. he Lord deliver us from an enemy’s 
kisses, from lying lips, and from a deceitful tongue ! 


7 The full soul loatheth an honeycomb ; 
But to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet 


Solomon here, as often in this book, shews, that the poor have in some respects 
the advantage of the rich; for, _ i f 

First. ‘They have a better relish of their enjoyments than the rich have. 
Hunger is the best sauce. Coarse fare, with good appetite to it, has a sensible 
pleasantness in it, which they are strangers to, whose hearts are overcharged 
with surfeiting. ‘They that fare sumptuously every day nauseate even delicate 
food, as the Israelites did the quails, whereas they that have no more but their 
necessary food, though it be such as the full soul would call bitter to therais 
is sweet; they eat it with pleasure, digest it, aud are refreshed by it, 
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slight structures to shelter them during the night. In the model of 
an Egyptian house brought by Mr. Salt, the corner of the housetop 
appears as a permanent addition, like a closet without a door. , 

xxv. 26. “A troubled fountain” here is one the waters of which 
are turbid or muddy. , 

xxy. 27. The second clause of this verse involves some difficulty, 
which our translators have sought to remove by supplying certain 
Another rendering is, “and their searching out of their 


‘ 


_ words. 


interior (or Divine things) is a burden.” On the whole, we prefer the 
sense conveyed by the common version—that it is no glory for men 
to seek after their own honour and fame. 

xxvi. 1. Snow in summer and rain in harvest are unseasonable, 
because neither are looked for at those periods in Palestine. 

xxvi. 2. It is not certain that a swallow is here meant, but it may 
beso. The idea is that birds do not migrate and remove without 
reason, neither does a curse come without a cause, ae 
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Secondly. They are more thankful for their enjoyments. The hungry will | 
bless God for bread and water, while those that are full think the greatest | 
dainties and varieties scarce worth giving thanks for. The Virgin Mary seems 
to refer to this, when she saith, Zz. i. 53, that the hungry, who know how to 
value God's blessings, are filled with good things, but the rich, that despise 
them, are justly sent empty away. 


8 As a bird that wandereth from her nest, 


So 7s a man that wandereth from his place. 


Note, First. There are many that do not. know when they are well, but are 
uneasy with their present condition, and given to change. God in his provi- 
dence hath appointed them a place fit for them, and has made it comfortable 
to them; but they affect unsettledness, they love to wander, they are glad of 
a pretence to go abroad, and do not care for staying long at a place. They 
needlessly absent themselves from their own work and care, and meddle with 
that which belongs not to them. ; tia } 

Secondly. Those that thus desert the post assigned them, are like “a bird 
that wanders from her nest.” It is an instance of their folly; they are like 
a silly bird; they are always wavering, like the wandering bird that hops from 
bough to bough, and rests nowhere. It is unsafe; the bird that wanders is 
exposed. A man’s place is his castle; he that quits it makes himself an easy 
prey to the fowler. When the bird wanders from her nest, the eggs and young 
ones there are neglected. Yhey that love to be abroad leave their work at 
home undone. “Let every man therefore in the calling wherein he is called 
therein abide,” therein “abide with God.” 


9 Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart: 
So doth the sweetness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel. 
10 Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not ; 
Neither go into thy brother's house in the day of thy 
calamity : [ off. 
For better is a neighbour that ts near than a brother far 


Here is, First. A charge given to be faithful and constant to our friends, our 
old friends, to keep up.an intimacy with them, and to be ready to do them all 
the good offices that lie in our power. It is good to have a friend, a bosom 
friend, whom we can be friends with, and with whom we may communicate 
counsels. It is not necessary that this friend should bea relation, or any way 
akin to us; though it is happiest when among those that are so we find one fit 
to make a friend of. Peter and Andrew were brethren, so were James and 
John, yet Solomon frequently distinguisheth between a friend and a brother. 
But it is advisable to choose a friend among our neighbours that live near us, 
that acquaintance may be kept up, and kindnesses the more frequently inter- 
changed. It is good also to have special respect to those who have been friends 
to our family; ‘‘ Thine own friend,” especially if he have been “thy father’s 
friend, forsake not,” fail not both to serve him and to use him as there is occa- 
sion. He isa tried friend; he knows thine affairs; he has a particular concern 
for thee, therefore be advised by him. It is a duty we owe to our parents 
when they are gone, to love their friends, and consult with them. Solomon’s 
son undid himself by forsaking the counsel of his father’s friends. 

Secondly. A good reason given why we should thus value true friendship, 
and be choice of it. 

1, Because of the pleasure of it. There is a great deal of sweetness in con- 
versing and consulting with a cordial friend; it is like ointment and perfume, 
which are very grateful to the smell, and exhilarate the spirits; it rejoiceth the 
heart. The burthen of care is made lighter by- unbosoming ourselves to our 
friend, and it is a great satisfaction to us to have his sentiments concerning 
our affairs. The sweetness of friendship lies not in hearty mirth and hearty 
laughter, but in hearty counsel,—faithful advice, sincerely given, and without 
flattery ; ‘by counsel of the soul, so the word is, counsel which reacheth the 
case, and comes to the heart; counsel about soul-concerns, Ps. lxvi. 16. We 
should reckon that the most pleasant conversation which is about spiritual 
things, and promotes the prosperity of the soul. 

2. Because of the profit and advantage of it, especially in a day of calamity, 
when we are here advised not to go into a brother’s house: not to expect 
relief from a kinsman, merely for kindred’s sake, (for the obligation of that 
commonly goes little farther than calling cousin, and fails when it comes to 
the trial of a real kindness,) but rather to apply ourselves to our neighbours, 
that are at hand, and will be ready to us at an exigence. It is wisdom to oblige 
them by being neighbourly, and we shall have the benefit of it in distress, by 
finding them so to us, ch. xviii. 24. 


11 My son, be wise, and make my heart glad, 


That I may answer him that reproacheth me. 


Children are here exhorted to be wise and good, 

First. That they may be a comfort to their parents, and may make their 
hearts glad, even when the evil days come, and so recompense them for their 
care, ch. xxiii. 15. 

Secondly. That they may be a credit to them. “That I may answer him that 
reproacheth me” with having been over strict and severe in bringing up my 
children, and having taken a wrong method with them, in restraining them 
from the liberties which other young people take. My son, be wise,” and then 
it will appear in the effect that 1 went the wisest way to work with my child- 
ren. Those that have been blessed with a religious education should earry it so 
in every thing as to be a credit to their education, and to silence those who 
say, ‘A young saint, an old devil;’ and to prove the contrary, ‘ A young saint, 
an old angel.’ 


12 A prudent man foreseeth the evil, avd hideth himself; 
But the simple pass on, and are punished. 


This we had before, ch. xxii. 3. 

Note, First. Evil may be foreseen. Where there is temptation it is easy 
to foresee that if we thrust ourselves into it there will be sin, and as easy 
to foresee that if we venture upon the evil of sin there will follow the evil of 
punishment. And commonly God warns before he wounds; having set watch- 
pien over us, Jer. vi. 17. ; 

Secondly. Jt will be well or ill with us, according as we do or do not improve 
the foresight we have of evil before us. The prudent man, foreseeing the evil, 
forecasts accordingly, and hides himself, but the simple either is so dull that 
he doth not foresee it or so wilful and slothful that he will take no care to 
avoid it, and so he passeth on securely, and is punished. We do well for 
ourselves when we provide for hereafter. 
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13 Take his garment that is surety for a stranger, 
And take a pledge of him for a strange woman. 


This also we had before, ch. xx. 16. 

First. It shews who they are that are hastening to poverty. Those that have 
so little consideration as to be bound for everybody that will ask them, and 
those that are given to women. Such as these will take up money as far as 
ever their credit will go, but they will certainly cheat their creditors at last, 
nay, they are cheating them all along. An honest man may be made a beggar, 
but he is not so that makes himself one. 

Secondly. It adviseth us to be so discreet in ordering our affairs as not 
to lend money to those that are manifestly wasting their estates, unless they 
give very good security for it. Foolish lending is injustice to our families. 

e doth not say, Get another to be bound with him; for he that makes himself 
acommon youcher will have those to be his security that are as insolyen+ 
as himself; therefore, “ Take his garment.” 


14 He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, rising early 
in the morning, 
Tt shall be counted a curse to him. 


Note, First. It isa great folly to be extravagant in praising even the best 
of our friends and benefactors. It is our duty to give every one his due praise, 
to applaud those that excel in knowledge, virtue, and usefulness, and to aec- 
knowledge the kindnesses we have received with thankfulness; but to do this 
“with a loud voice, rising early in the morning,” to be always harping on this 
string in all companies, even to our friend’s face, or so as that he may be sure 
to hear,—to do it studiously, as we do that which we rise early to,—to magnif 
the merits of our friend above measure, and with hyperboles,—is fulsome an 
nauseous, and savours of hypocrisy and design. Praising men for what they 
have done is only to get more out of them; and everybody concludes the para- 
site hopes to be well paid for his panegyric, or epistle dedicatory. We must 
not give that praise to our friend which is due to God only, as some think is 
intimated in rising early to do it; for in the morning God is to be praised. 
We must not make too much haste to praise men, so some understand it,—not 
cry up men too soon for their abilities and performances, but let them first 
be proved, lest they be lifted up with pride, and laid to sleep in idleness. 

Secondly. It is a greater folly to be fond of being ourselves extravagantly 
praised. A wise man rather counts it a curse, and a reflection upon him; not 
only designed to pick his pocket, but which may really turn to his prejudice. 
Modest praises, as a great man observes, invite such as are present to add to 
the commendation ; but immodest immoderate praises tempt them to detract 
rather, and to censure one that they hear over-commended. And, besides, 
over-praising a man makes him the object of envy. Every man puts in for 
a share of reputation, and therefore reckons himself injured if another mono- 
polize it, or has more given him than his share. And the most danger of all 
is, that it is a temptation to pride; men are apt to think of themselves above 
what is meet, when others speak of them above what is meet. See how careful 
blessed Paul was not to be over-valued, 2 Cor. xii. 6. 


15 A continual dropping in a very rainy day 
And a contentious woman are alike. 

16 Whosoever hideth her hideth the wind, [itself 
And the ointment of his right hand, which bewrayeth 


Here, as before, Solomon laments the case of him that has a peevish, pas- 
sionate wife, that is continually chiding, and making herself and all about her 
uneasy. 

First. It is a grievance that there is no avoiding, for it is like “a continual 
dropping in a very rainy day.” ‘The contentions of a neighbour may be like a 
sharp shower, troublesome for the time, yet while it lasts une may take shelter. 
But the contentions of a wife are like a constant soaking rain, for which there 
is no remedy but patience: see ch. xix. 13, : : 

Secondly. It is a grievance that there is no concetmie A wise man would 
hide it if he could, for the sake both of his own and his wife's reputation ; 
but he cannot, no more than he can conceal the noise of the wind when it blow 
or the smell of a strong perfume. ‘hose that are froward and brawling will 
proclaim their own shame, even when their friends in kindness to them would 


cover it. 


17 Iron sharpeneth iron ; 
So a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. 


This speaks both the pleasure and the advantage of conversation. One man 
is nobody. Nor will poring upon a book in a corner accomplish a man so as 
reading and studying of men will. Wise and profitable discourse sharpens 
men’s wits; and those that have uever so much knowledge, may, by conference, 
have something added to them. It sharpens men’s looks, an by cheering the 
spirits puts a briskness and liveliness into the countenance, and gives a man 
such an air as shews he is pleased himself, and makes him pleasing to those 
about him. Good men’s graces are sharpened by converse with those that are 
good, and bad men’s lusts and passions are sharpened by converse with those 
that are bad, as iron is sharpened. Dy its like, especially by the file. Men are 
tiled, that is, made smooth, and bright, and fit for business, who were rough, 
and dull, and unactive, by conversation. ‘This is designed, 1. ‘To recommend to 
us this expedient for sharpening ourselves, but with a caution to take h 
whom we choose to converse with, because the influence upon us is so great 
either for the better or for the worse. 2. ‘To direct us what we must have in 
our eye in conversation, namely, to improve both others and ourselves; not to 
pass away time or banter one another, but to “ provoke one another to love and 
to good works,” and so to make one another wiser and better. 


18 Whoso keepeth the fig tree shall eat the Suit thereof: 
So he that waiteth on his master shali be honoured. 


This is designed to encourage diligence, faithfulness, and constancy, even in 
mean employments. ‘Though the calling be laborious and despicable, yet those 
that stick to it will find there is something to be got by it. f 

First. Let not a poor gardener, that keeps the fig-tree, be discouraged. 
Though it require constant care and attendance to nurse up fig-trees, and when 
they are grown to peter to keep them in good order, and gather the figs 
in their season, yet he shall be paid for his pains, he shall eat the fruit of it, 
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Secondly. Nay, let not a poor servant think himself incapable of thriving, and ~ 


xxvi. 3. The horse, the ass, and the foolish require appropriate 
restraint and control, and must be placed under subjection. 

xxvi. 6. The order in the Hebrew is different, and the verse may 
be rendered, “ He that cuts off his feet drinks in (suffers) damage, | 
and so does he that sends a message by the hand of a foul.” 

xxvi. 7. The explanation of this verse is doubtful, but the sense 
probably is, “The legs of a lame man are useless: so is a proverb | 
in the mouth of fools.” 
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xxvi. 8, Gesenius explains this “as a bag of gems in a heap of 
stones,” &c., i.e., out of place; First, however, understands it to 
mean “as the binding of the stone to the sling,” an act by which 


the throwing of it is prevented. The ancients are, like the pin is 
into 


divided in opinion. 
the heap of Mercury,” where Jerome refers to the 
throwing stones on a heap, in honour of Mercury, at cross roads — 
Chaldee has, “like a piece of metal plate in a sling,” py 


he 


The Vulgate is, ‘as he that casteth stones 


4 
a, 
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being preferred, for if he be diligent in waiting on his master, observant of him, 
and obedient to him; if he ‘keep his master, so the word is; if he do all he can 
for the securing of his person and reputation, and take care that his estate be 
not wasted or damaged, such a one shall be honoured; shall not only get a good 
word, but be preferred and rewarded. God is a master who hath engaged to 
put an honour on those that serve him faithfully, Jno. xii. 26. 


19 As in water face answereth to face, 
So the heart of man to man. 


This shews us that there is a way, 

First. Of knowing ourselves. As the water is a looking-glass, in which we 
may see our faces by reflection, so there are mirrors by which the heart of man 
is discovered to a man, that is, to himself. Let a man ex® nine his own con- 
science, his thoughts, affections, and intentions. Let him »ehv!d his natural 
face in the glass of the Divine law, (Jas. i. 23,) and he may disceri what kind of 
man he is, and what is his true character, which it will be of great use to every 
man rightly to know. 

Secondly. Of knowing one another by ourselves. For as there is a similitude 
between the face of a man and the reflection of it in the water, so there is 
between one man’s heart and another's; for God has fashioned men’s hearts 
alike, and in many cases we egal ae of others by ourselves, which is one of 
the foundations on which that rule is built, of doing to others as we would be 
done by, Ex. xxiii. 9. Nihil est unum uni tam simile, tam par, quam omnes inter 
nosmet ipsos sumus. Nemo ipse tam similis quam omnes sunt omnium,— No one 
thing is so like another as man is to man. No person is so like himself as each 
person is to all besides.’—Cic. de Legib. lib. 1. One corrupt heart is like 
another, and so is one sanctified heart, for the former bears the same image of 
the earthy, the latter the same image of the heavenly. 


20 Hell and destruction are never full ; 
So the eyes of man are never satisfied. 


Two things are here said to be insatiable, and they are two things near of kin, 
death and sin: 

First. Death is insatiable. The first death, the second death, both are so. The 
grave is not clogged with the multitude of dead bodies that are daily thrown 
into it, but is still an open sepulchre, and cries, Give, give. Hell also has 
enlarged herself, and still has room for the damned spirits that are committed 
to that prison. Tophet is deep and large, Jsa. xxx. 33. fit) 

Secondly. Sin is insatiable. “The eyes of man are never satisfied,” nor the 
appetites of the carnal mind towards profit or pleasure ; “ the eye is not satisfied 
with seeing,” nor is “he that loveth silver satisfied with silver.” Men labour 
for that which surfeits but satisfieth not; nay, it is dissatisfying. Such a per- 
petual uneasiness have men justly been doomed to ever since our first parents 
were not satisfied with all the trees of Eden, but they must meddle with the 
forbidden tree. ‘Those whose eyes are ever towards the Lord in him are satis- 
fied, and shall for ever be so. 


21 As the fining pot for silver, and the furnace for gold ; 
So zs a man to his praise. 


This gives us a touchstone by which we may try ourselves. Silver and gold 
are tried by putting them into the furnace and fining-pot, so is a man tried by 
Pesining him, Let him be extolled and preferred, and then he will shew himself 
what he is. 

First. If a man be made, by the applause that is given him, proud, and conceited, 
and scornful; if he take the glory to himself which he should transmit to God, 
as Herod did ; if the more he is praised, the more careless he is of what he saith 
and doth; if he lie in bed till noon because his name is up; thereby it will appear 
that he is a vain, foolish man, and a man that, though he is praised, has nothing 
in him truly praiseworthy. ‘ ; : 

Secondly. if, on the contrary, a man is made by his praise more thankful to 
God, more respectful to his friends, more watchful against every thing that may 
blemish his reputation, more diligent to improve himself and do good to others 
that he may answer the expectations of his friends from him, by this it will 
appear that he is a wise and good man. He has a good temper of mind that 
yaa how to pass by evil report and good report, and is still the same, 
2 Cor. vi. 8. 


22 Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar 
Among wheat with a pestle, 
Yet will not his foolishness depart from him. 


Solomon had said, ch. xxii. 15, that the foolishness which is bound in the heart 
of a child may be driven out by the rod of correction, for then the mind is to be 
moulded, and the vicious habits have not taken root; but here he shews that, if 
it be not done then, it will be next to impossible to do it afterwards. If the 
disease be inveterate, there is danger of its being incurable. “‘ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?” Observe 

First. Some are so bad that rough and severe methods must be used with 
them, after gentle means have been tried in vain; they must be brayed in a 
mortar. God will take this way with them by his judgments; the magistrate 
must take this way with them by the rigour of the law. Force must be used 
with those that will not be ruled by reason, and love, and their own interest. 

Secondly. Some are so incorrigibly bad that even those rough and severe 
methods dé not answer the end, their foolishness will not depart from them, 
so fully are their hearts set in them to do evil. They are often under the rod, 
and yet not humbled; in the furnace, and yet not refined; but, like Ahaz, tres- 
pass yet more, 2 Chr. xxviii. 22; and what remains, then, but that they be 
rejected as reprobate silver ? 


23 Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 
And look well to thy herds. 
24 For riches are not for ever: 
And doth the crown endure to évery generation ? 
25 The hay appeareth, and the tender grass sheweth itself, 
And herbs of the mountains are gathered. 
26 The lambs are for thy clothing, 
And the goats are the price of the field 
27 And thou shalt have goats’ milk enough for thy food, 


because such a thing could not be thrown with certainty. The 
Greek version closely resembles the English, which seems to convey 
the correct idea. i 

xxvi. 9. As a thorn runs into a drunkard's hand and hurts him, so 
a proverb or wise speech in a fool’s mouth injures him. As a 
drunkard cannot handle thorns without mischief, so a fool cannot 
treat of wisdom without injury. ‘ “ 

axvi 10. This is another disputed verse. The Vulgate is wholly 
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For the food of thy household, 
And for the maintenance for thy maidens. 


Here is, First. A command given us to be diligent in our callings. It is 
directed to husbandmen, and shepherds, and those that deal in cattle, but it is 


| to be extended to all other lawful callings; whatever our business is, within 


doors or without, we must apply our minds to it. This command intimates, 
1. That we ought to have some business to do in this world, and not to live in 
idleness. 2. We ought rightly and fully to understand our business, and know 
what we have to do, and not meddle with that which we do not understand. 
3. We ought to have an eye to it ourselves, and not turn over all the care of it to 
others ; we should with our own eyes inspect the state of our flocks: it is the 
master’s eye that makes them fat. 4. We must be discreet and considerate in 
the management of our business; know the state of things, and look well to 
them, that nothing may be lost, no opportunity let slip, but every thing done in 
proper time and order, and so as to turn to the best advantage. 5. We must be 
diligent and take pains; not only sit down and contrive, but up and be doing. 
See thy heart to thy herds, as one in care; lay thy hands, lay thy bones, to thy 
usiness. 

Secondly. The reasons to enforce this command. Observe, 

1. The uncertainty of worldly wealth; ver. 24, “Riches are not for ever;” 
that is, Ist. Other riches are not so durable as these are. Look well to thy 
fiocks and herds, thine estate in the country, and the stock upon that, for these 
are staple commodities which in a succession will be for ever, whereas riches in 
trade and merchandise will not be so. The crown itself may perhaps not be so 
sure to thy family as thy flocks and herds, 2nd. Even these riches will go to 
decay if they be not well looked after. If aman had an abbey, (as we say,) and 
be slothful and wasteful, he may make an end of it. Even the crown and the 
revenues of it, if care be not taken, will suffer damage; nor will it continue to 
every generation without very good management. hough David had the crown 
entailed on his family, yet he looked well to his flocks, 1 Chr. xxvii. 29, 31. 

2. The bounty and liberality of nature, or rather of the God of nature and his 
providence; ver. 25, “The hay appears.” In taking care of his flocks and herds, 
Ist. There needs no great labour, no + Remy or sowing; the food for them is 
the sportaneous product of the ground; thou hast nothing to do but turn them 
into ¥, in the summer, when the grass shews itself, and to gather the herbs of 
the r.ountains for them against winter. God has done his part; thou art 
ungruteful to him, and unjustly refusest to serve his providence, if thou dost 
not do thine. 2nd. There is av opportunity to be observed and improved; a 
time when the hay appears. But if thou let slip that time, thy flocks and herds 
will fare the worse tur it. As for ourselves, so for our cattle, we ought, with 
the ant, to provide meat in summer. 

3. The profit of good husbandry in a family. Keep thy sheep, and thy sheep 
will help to keep thee; thou shalt have food for thy children and servants; 
goat's milk enough, ver. 27; and enough is as good as a feast. Thou shalt have 
raiment likewise; the lamb’s wool shall be for thy clothing. Thou shajt have 
money to pay thy rent; the goats thou shalt have to sell shall be the price of 
thy field; nay, as some understand it, thou shalt become a purchaser, and buy 
land to leave to thy children, ver. 26. Note, Ist. If we have food, and raiment, 
and wherewithal to give every body their own, we have enough, and ought to 
be not only content but thankful. 2nd. Masters of families must provide not 
only for themselves but for their families, and see that their servants have a 
fitting maintenance. 3rd. Plain food and plain clothing, if it be but competent, 
is all we should aim at. Reckon thyself well done to if thou be clothed with 
homespun cloth, with the fleece of thy own lambs, and fed with guat’s milk ; 
let that serve for thy food which serves for the food of thy household, and the 
maintenance of thy maidens. Be not desirous of dainties far-fetched and dear- 
bought. 4th. This should encourage us to be careful and industrious about our 
business, that that will bring in a sufficient maintenance for our families. We 
shall eat the labour of our hands. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HE wicked flee when no man pursueth : 
But the righteous are bold as a lion. 


See here, Ist. What continual frights they are subject to that go on in wicked 
ways. Guilt in the conscience makes men a terror to themselves, so that they 
are ready to flee when none pursues; like one that absconds for debt, who 
thinks every one he meets a bailiff. Though they pretend to be easy, there are 
secret fears which haunt them wherever they go, so that they fear where no 
present or imminent danger is, Ps. liii. 5. They that have made God their 
enemy, and know it, cannot but see the whole creation at war with them, and 
theretore can have no true enjoyment of themselves, no confidence, no courage, 
but a fearful looking for of judgment. Sin makes men cowards. 

Degeneres animos timor arguit,— 
‘Fear argues a degenerate soul.’— Virgil. 
os diri conscia facti mens habet attonitos,— 

*The consciousness of atrocious crimes astonishes and confounds.’—Juvenal. 
If they flee when none pursues, what will they do when they shail see God 
himself pursuing them with his armies? Job xx. 24; xv. 24: see Deu, xxviii. 25; 
Lev. xxvi. 36. / 

Secondly. What a holy security and serenity of mind they enjoy that keep 
conscience void of offence, and so keep themselves in the love ot God. “The 
righteous are bold as a lion,” as a young lion. In the greatest dangers they have 
a God of almighty power to trust to, “therefore rill not we fear, though the 
earth be removed.” Whatever difficulties they meet with in the way of their 
duty, they are not daunted by them; ‘none of those things move me.” 

Hic murus aheneus esto, 
Nil conseire sibi,— 

* Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence.” _erace. 


2 For the transgression of a land many are the princes 
thereof: 
But by a man of understanding avd knowledge the state 
thereof shall be prolonged. 


Note, First. National sins bring national disorders, and the disturbance 
of the public repose. “ For the transgression of a land,” and a general vefection 
from God and religion to idolatry, profaneness, or immorality, “ many are the 
princes thereof,” many at the same time pretending to the sovereiguty, and 
contending for it, by which the people are crumbled into parties and factions, 
biting and devouring one another; or, many successively in a little time, ope 


conjectural: “Judgment determineth causes; and he that putteth a 
fool to silence appeaseth anger.” The Chaldee also is remarkable: 
“The flesh of a fool suffers much, and a drunkard crosses the sea.” 
The Syriac resembles the Chaldee, as often in this book. The Greek 
is, “All the flesh of fools is greatly tempest-tossed, for their ecstacy 
is crushed.” Te modern critics recognise the difficulty of the verse, 
and we would only suggest that it may be rendered, “Great is He who 
framed all; and He rewards the foolish and rewards transgressors.” 
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cutting off another, as 1 Kin. xvi. 8, &c., or soon cut off by the hand of God, 
or of a foreign enemy, as 2 Ain. xxiv. 5, &c. As the people suffer for the sins 
of the prince. 16 

‘ Delirant reges plectuntur Achivi,— : 

* Kings play the madmen, and their people suffer for it, 


gc the government sometimes suffers for the sins of the people. 4 

Secondly. Wisdom will prevent or redress these grievances. By a man,” 
that is, a people, “of understanding,” that come again to themselves and their 
right mind, things are kept in good order, or, if disturbed, brought back to the 
old channel again. Or, by a prince of understanding and knowledge, a privy- 
counsellor, or minister of state, that will restrain and A ies the transgression 
of the land, and take the right methods of healing “the state thereof,” the 
good estate of it “will be prolonged.” We cannot imagine what a great deal 
of service one wise nan may do to a nation in a critical juncture. 


3 A poor man that oppresseth the poor 
Ts like a sweeping rain which leaveth no food. 


See here, First. How hard-hearted poor people are many times to one 
another; not only not doing such good offices as they might do one to another, 
but imposing upon and overreaching one another. ‘Those that know by expe- 
rience the miseries of poverty, should be compassionate to those who suffer 
the like, but are inexcusably barbarous if they beinjuriousto them. 

Secondly. How imperious and griping those commonly are that, being indi- 
gent and necessitous, get into power. If a prince prefer a poor man, he forgets 
that ever he was poor; and none shall be so oppressive to the poor as he, nor 
squeeze them so cruelly. The hungry leech, and the dry sponge, suck most. 
*Set a beggar on horseback, and he will ride without mercy.’ He “is like a 
sweeping rain” which washeth away the corn in the ground, and lays and beats 
out that which is grown, so that it “leaves no food.” Princes, therefore, ought 
not to put those into places of trust who are poor, and in debt, and behindhand 
in the world, nor any that make it their main business to enrich themselves. 


4 They that forsake the law praise the wicked : 
But such as keep the law contend with them. 


Note, First. Those that praise the wicked make it to appear that they do 
themselves forsake the law, and go contrary to it, for that curseth and con- 
demneth the wicked. Wicked people will speak well of one another, and so 
strengthen one another’s hands in their wicked ways, hoping thereby to silence 
the clamours of their own consciences, and to serve the interests of the devil's 
kingdom, which is not dune by any thing so effectually as by keeping vice in 
reputation. 

Secondly. Those that do indeed make conscience of the law of God them- 
selves will in their places vigorously oppose sin, and bear their testimony against 
it, and*do what they can to shame and suppress it ; they will reprove the works 
of darkness, and silence the excuses which are made for those works, and do 
what they can to bring gross offenders to punishment, that others may hear 
and fear. : 


5 Evil men understand not judgment: 
But they that seek the Lorp understand all ¢hings. 


Note, First. As the prevalency of men’s lusts is owing to the darkness of 
their understandings, so the darkness of their understandings is very much 
owing to the dominion of their lusts. Men “understand not Lay deere dis- 
cern not between truth and falsehood, right and wrong; they understand not 
the law of God as the rule either of their duty or of their doom, and, 1. There- 
fore it is that they are evil men; their wickedness is the effect of their ignorance 
and error, Eph. iv. 18. 2. Therefore they understand not Ee Wetec because 
they are evil men; their corruptions blind their eyes, and fill them with pre- 
judices, and because they do evil they hate the light. It is just with God also 
to give them up to strong delusions. ; ¥ 

Secondly. As men’s seeking the Lord is a good sign that they do understand 
much, so it is a good means of their understanding more, even of their under- 
standing all things needful for them. They that see God's glory before them 
as their end, his favour as their felicity, and his word as their rule, and apply 
themselves to him upon all occasions by prayer, they seek the Lord, and he will 
give them the spirit of wisdom. If a man do his will, he shall know his doc- 
trine, Jno. vii. 17. A good understanding they have, and a better they shall 


have, that do his commandments, Ps. exi. 10; 1 Cor. ii. 12, 15. 


6 Better is the poor that walketh in his uprightness, 
Than he that is perverse in his ways, though he de rich. 


Here, First. It is supposed that a man may walk in his uprightness, and yet 
be poor in this world, may be poor in the world, which is a temptation to dis- 
honesty, and yet may resist the temptation, and continue to walk in his upright- 
ness, ‘Also that a man may be perverse in his ways, injurious to God and man, 
and yet be rich, and prosper in the world for a while ; may be rich, and so lie 
under great obligations, and have great opportunities to do good, and yet be 
perverse in his ways, and do a great deal of hurt. 

Secondly. It is maintained as a paradox to a blind world, that an honest, 
godly, poor man, is better than a wicked, ungodly, rich man ; has a better cha- 
racter, is in a better condition, has more comfort in himself, and is a greater 
blessing to the world, and is worthy of much more honour and respect. It is 
not only certain that his case will be better at death, but it is better in life. 
When Aristides was by arich man upbraided with his poverty, he answered, 


‘Thy riches do thee more hurt than my poverty doth me. 

7 Whoso keepeth the law 7s a wise son: [ father. 

But he that is a companion of riotous men shameth his 

Note, First. Religion is true wisdom, and it makes men wise in every rela- 
tion. He that conscientiously keepeth the law is wise, and he will be particularly 
a wise son, that is, will carry it discreetly towards his parents, for the law of 
God teacheth him to do so, | 

Secondly. Bad company is a great hindrance to religion. Those that are 
companions of riotous men, that choose such for their companions, and delight 
in their conversation, they will certainly be drawn from keeping the law of God, 
and drawn to transgress it, Ps. exix. 115. 

Thirdly. Wickedness is not only a reproach to the sinner himself, but to all 
that are akin to him. He that keeps rakish company, and spends his time and 
money with them, he not only grieves his parents, but shames them; it turns to 


their disrepute, as if they had not done their duty to him; they are ashamed 
that a child-of theirs should be scandalous and abusive to their neighbours. 


The margin of our Bibles has, “ A great man grieveth all, and he 
hireth the fool, he hireth also transgressors ;” and a similar rendering 
is advocated by some recent expositors. 

xxvi. 14, The hinges of ancient doorways consisted of a prolonga- 
tion of the inner edge of the door, which so turned in sockets at the 
top and bottom. Literally speaking, therefore, the door turned upon 
pivots, and it appears the same custom is still continued in the East. 

xxvi. 23. It is not so much a potsherd as an earthen vessel which 
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8 He that by usury aud unjust gain increaseth his substance, 
He shall gather it for him that will pity the poor. 


Note, First. That which is ill got, though it may increase much, will not last 
long. A man may perhaps raise a great estate in a little time by usury and 
extortion, fraud and oppression of the poor, but it will not continue; he 
gathers it for himself, but it shall prove to have been gathered for somebody 
else that he has no kindness for. His estate shall go to decay, and another 
man’s shall be raised out of the ruins of it. 

Secondly. Sometimes God in his providence so orders it, that that which one 
got unjustly another useth charitably. It is strangely turned into the hands of 
one that will pity the poor, and do good with it, and so cut off the entail of the 
curse which he brought upon it that got it by deceit and violence. Thus the 
same Providence that punisheth the cruel, and disables them to do any more 
hurt, rewards the merciful, and enables them to do so much the more good. To 
him that hath ten pounds, give the pound which the wicked servant hid in the 
napkin; for to him that has, and useth it well, more shall be given, Lu. xix. 24, 
Thus the poor are repaid, the charitable are encouraged, and God is glorified. 


9 He that turneth away his ear from hearing the law, 
Even his prayer shad/ be abomination. 


Note, First. It is by the word and prayer that our communion with God is 
kept up. God speaks to us by his law, and expects we should hear him and 
heed him; we speak to him by prayer, to which we wait for an answer of peace, 
How reverent and serious should we be whenever we are hearing from, and 
speaking to, the Lord of eg 6 

Secondly. If God’s word be not regarded by us, our prayers shall not only 
not be accepted of God, but they shall be an abomination to him; not only our 
sacrifices, which were ceremonial appointments, but even our prayers, which 
are moral duties, and which, when they are put up by the upright, are so much 
his delight: see Isa.i.\i. ‘Khe sinner, whose prayers God 1s thus angry at, is 
one who wilfully and obstinately refuseth to obey God’s commandments, who 
will not so much as give them the hearing, but causeth his ear to decline the 
ay; refuseth when God calls; God will justly refuse him when he calls: see 
ch. 1. 24, 28, 


10 Whoso causeth the righteous to go astray in an evil way, 
He shall fall himself into his own pit: 
But the upright shall have good things in possession. 


Here is, First. The doom of seducers, that attempt to draw good people, or 
those that profess to be such, into sin and mischief; that would take a pride in 
causing “the righteous to go astray in an evil way,” in drawing them into a 
snare, that they may insult over them. They shall not gain their point; it is 
impossible to deceive the elect, but they shall fall themselves into their own 
pit, and, having been not only sinners, but tempters, not only unrighteous, but 
enemies to the righteous, their condemnation will be so much the greater, 
Mat. xxiii, 14, 15. 

Secondly. The napplanes of the sincere. They shall not only be preserved 
from the evil way which the wicked would decoy them into, but they “ shall 
have good things,’ the best things, “ in possession,” the graces and comforts of 
God's Spirit, besides what they have in reversion. 


11 The rich man 7s wise in his own conceit ; 
But the poor that hath understanding searcheth him out. 


Note, First. Those that are rich are apt to think themselves wise, because, 
whatever else they are ignorant of, they know how to get and save; and the 
that are purse-proud expect all they say should be bs bada as an oracle, an 
a law, ad that none should dare to contradict them, but every sheat bow to 
theirs. ‘This humour is fed by flatterers, who, because (like Jezebel’s prophets) 


_ they are fed at their table, cry up their wisdom. 


Secondly. Those that are poor often prove themselves wiser than they. A 
poor man who has taken pains to get wisdom, having no other way (as the rich 
man has) to get a reputation, he searcheth him out, and makes it to appear he is 
not such a scholar, nor such a politician as he is taken to be. See how variously 
God dispenseth his gifts, to some he gives wealth, to others wisdom; and it is 
sree to say which of these is the best gift, which we should covet most ear- 
nestly. 


12 When righteous men do rejoice, there is great glory: 
But when the wicked rise, a man is hidden. 


Note, First. The comfort of the people of God is the honour of the nation jn 

which they live. ‘There is a great glory dwelling in a land when the righteous 

do rejoice; that is, when they have their liberty, the free exercise of their 

religion, and are not persecuted, when the government countenanceth them, 

and speaks comfortably to them, when they prosper and grow rich, and much 

see when they are preferred and employed, and have power put into their 
ands. 

Secondly, The advancement of the wicked is the selves of the beauty of a 
nation. “ When the wicked rise” and get head, they make head against all that 
is sacred, and then “a man is hidden,” a good man is thrust into obscurity, is 
necessitated to abscond for his own safety. Corruptions prevail so eneraily, 
that, as in Elijah’s time, there seem to be no good men left, the wicke 
thick on every side. 


13 He that covereth his sins shall not prosper: 
But whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy 


First. The folly of indulging sin, of yrngpee and excusing it, deny- 
ing or extenuating it, diminishing it, dissembling it, or throwing the blame of it 
upon others. “He that” thus “covereth his sins shall not prosper,” let him 
never expect it. He shall not succeed in his-endeavour to cover his sin, for it 
will be discovered sooner or later. “There is nothing hid which shall not be 
revealed,” “a bird of the air shall carry the voice ;” murder will out, and so will 
other sins. He shall not prosper, that is, he shall not obtain the pardon of his 
sin, nor can he have any true peace of conscience. David owns himself in a 
constant toss while he covered his sins, Ps. xxxii. 3,4. While the patient con- 
ceals his distemper he cannot expect a cure. ; 

Secondly. The benefit of parting with it, both by a penitent confession and a 
universal reformation. He that confesseth his guilt to God, and is caretul not 
to return to sin again, he shall find mercy with God, and shall have the comfort 
of it in his own bosom. His conscience shall be eased, and his ruin prevented: 


walk so 


Here is, 


is here supposed to have been overlaid or plated with silver dross. 
The dross of silver is necessarily an inferior or base metal, containin 
but a small portion of silver. The idea is that the ardent words of 
a man whose soul is deceitful are like a piece of pottery covered wilh 
silver dross—genuine in appearance, but spurious in reality. > 
xxvi. 28. Others render this, “A lying tongue hates a humble 
man, and a flattering mouth hates a repro\e';’’ or, “A humble man 


’ 
% 


hates a lying tongue, and a reprover hates a flattering mouth.” _ » 
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nee | Jno. i. 9; Jer. iii. 12,13. When we set sin before our face, (as David, “My 
sin is ever before me,”) God casts it behind his back. 


14 Happy zs the man that feareth alway: 
But ho that hardeneth his heart shall fall into mischief. 


Here is, First. The benefit of a holy caution. It sounds strange, but it is 
very true, “Happy is the man that feareth alway.” Most people think, happy 
they that never fear; but there is a fear which is so far from having torment in 
it, that it has in it the greatest satisfaction. Ha py is the man that always keeps 
up in his mind a holy awe and reverence of God, his glory, goodness, and govern- 
ment; that is always afraid of offending God, and incurring his displeasure ; 
that keeps conscience tender, and has a dread of the appearances of evil ; that 
is always jealous of himself, and distrustful of his own sufficiency; and lives in 
expectations of troubles and changes, so that whenever they come they are no 
surprise to him. He that keeps up such a fear as this will live a life of faith and 
watchfulness, and therefore happy is he, blessed and holy. 

Secondly. The danger of a sinful presumption. “He that hardeneth his 
heart,” that mocketh at fear, and sets God and his judgments at defiance, and 
receives not the as, epee of his word or rod, he “shall fall into mischief ;” 
his La will be his ruin, and whatever sin (which is the greatest mis- 
chief) he falls into, it is owing to the hardness of his heart. 


15 As a roaring lion, and a ranging bear ; 
So is a wicked ruler over the poor people. 


It is written indeed, “ Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruier of thy people ;” but 
if he be a wicked ruler that oppresseth the people, especially the poor people, 
robbing them of the little shen have, and making a prey of them, whatever we 
may call him, this scripture calls him “a roaring lion, and a ranging bear.” 

irst. In respect of his character. He is brutish, and barbarous, and blood- 
thirsty; he is rather to be put among the beasts of prey, the wildest and most 
savage, than to be reckoned of that noble rank of beings whose glory is reason 
and humanity. E : 

Secondly. ie respect of the mischief they do to their subjects. They are 
dreadful as the roaring lion who makes the forest tremble; they are devouring 
as a hungry bear; and the more necessitous they are, the more mischief they do, 
and the more greedy of gain they are. 


16 The prince that wanteth understanding 7s also a great 
oppressor : 
But he that hateth covetousness shall prolong Ais days. 


Two things are here intimated to be the causes of the maladministration of 

rinces : 

a First. The love of money, that root of all evil; for hating covetousness here 
stands opposed to oppression, according to Moses’ character of good magis- 
trates, men fearing God and hating covetousness, Fx. xviii. 21; not only not 
being covetous, but hating it, and shaking the hands from holding of bribes. 
A ruler that is covetous will neither do justly nor love mercy, but the people 
under him shall be bought and sold. 

Secondly. Want of consideration. He that hates covetousness shall prolong 
his government and peace; shall be happy in the affections of his people, and 
the blessings of his God. It is as much the interest as duty of princes to reign 
in righteousness; oppressors, therefore, and tyrants, are the greatest fools in 
the world; they want understanding, they do not consult their own honour, 
ease, and safety, but sacrifice all to their ambition of an absolute and arbitrary 
power. They might be much happier in the hearts of their subjects than in 
their necks or estates. : 


17 A man that doeth violence to the blood of any person 
Shall flee to the pit; let no man stay him. 


This agrees with that ancient law, “whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed,” Gen. ix. 6, and speaks. j 

First. The doom of the shedder of blood. He that has committed murder, 
though he flies for his life, shall be continually haunted with terrors, shall him- 
self Hee to the pit, betray himself, and torment himself, like Cain, who when he 
had killed his Deuines became a fugitive and a vagabond, and trembled con- 
tinually. ipa Te 

Seana y. The duty of the avenger of blood. Whether the magistrate, or the 
next of kin, or whoever are concerned in re inquisition for blood, let them 
be close and vigorous in the prosecution, and let it not be bought off. They 
that acquit the murderer, or do any thing to help him off, come in sharers in the 
guilt of blood, nor can the land be purged from blood, but by the blood of him 
that shed it, Num. xxxv. 33. 


18 Whoso walketh uprightly shall be saved : 
But he that is perverse in his ways shall fall at once. 


Note, First. Those that are honest are always safe. He that acts with sin- 
cerity, that speaks as he thinks, has a single a in every thing at the glory of 
God, and the good of his brethren; that would not for a world do an unjust 
thing if he knew it; that in all manner of conversation walks uprightly, he 
nes! fol saved hereafter. We find a glorious company of those in whose mouth 
was found no guile, Rev. xiv. 5. They shall be safe now, integrity and upright- 
ness will preserve men, will give them a holy security in the worst of times; for 
it will preserve their pomiarss their reputation, and all their interests ; they may 

inj , they cannot be hurt. . A 

Ses Those that are false and dishonest are never safe. “ He that is 

erverse in his ways,” that thinks to secure himself by fraudulent practices, by 
A ipeimolation and treachery, or by an estate ill got, he “shall fall,” nay, he 
“shall fall at once,” not gradually, and with warning given, but suddenly, 
without previous notice, for he is least safe when he is most secure. He falls 
at once, and so has neither time to guard against his ruin nor to provide for 
it; and, being a surprise upon him, it will be so much the greater terror to him. 


19 He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread : 
But he that followeth after vain persons shall have 
poverty enough 


i ili in their callings take the way to live 
Note, First. Those that are diligent in their c ms shee ea A sone 


comfortably. “He that tills his land,” and attends dm 
wat ete it y he “ shall have plenty of bread,” of that which is neces- 
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sary for himself and his family, and with which he may be charitable to the 
poor; “he shall eat the labour of his hands.” 

Secondly. Those that are idle, and careless, and company keepers, though 
they indulge themselves in living (as they think) easily gna pleasantly, they take 


the way to live miserably. “He that hath land, and values himself upon that. 
but doth not till it, neglects his business, will not take pains, but “follows after 
vain persons,” drinks with them, joins with them in their frolics and vain sports, 
and idles away his time with them, he “shall have poverty enough,” shall be 


satiated, or replenished with perersy: so the word is; he takes those courses 
which lead so directly to it, that he seems to court it, and he shall have his 
belly full of it. 


20 A faithful man shall abound with blessings: 
But he that maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent. 


Here, First. We are directed in the true way to be happy, and that is to 
be holy and honest. He that is faithful to God and man, shall be blessed of the 
Lord; and he “shall abound with blessings” of the upper and nether springs. 
Men shall preiee him, and pray for him, and be ready to do him any kindness ; 
he shall abound in doing good, and shall himself be a blessing to the place 
where he lives. i be the reward of faithfulness, and it is a good 
reward, 

Secondly. We are cautioned against a false and deceitful way to happiness, 
and that is, right or wrong, raising an estate presently. Say not, that is the 
way to abound with blessings, for “he that maketh haste to be rich,” more 
haste than good speed, he “ shall not be innocent,” and if he be not, he shall not 
be blessed of God, but rather gre: a curse upon what he has; nor if he be not 
innocent, can he long be easy to himself. He shall not be accounted innocent 
by his neighbours, but shall have their ill-will and ill-word. He doth not sa 
he cannot be innocent, but there is all the probability in the world he will 
not prove so; he that hasteth with his feet sinneth, stumbleth, falleth. Seo 
que reverentia legum, quis metus, aut pudor, est unquam properantis avari ?— 

What reverence for law, what fear, what shame, was ever indicated by an 
avaricious man hasting to be rich ?? 


21 To have respect of persons zs not good: 
For for a piece of bread that man will transgress. 


Note, First. It is a fundamental error in the administration of justice, and 
that which cannot but lead men to abundance of transgression, to consider the 

arties concerned, more than the merits of the cause; so as to favour one 

ecause he is a gentleman, a scholar, my countryman, my old acquaintance 
has formerly done me a kindness, or may do me one, or is of my party, an 
persuasion. And to bear hard on the other party, because he is a stranger, a 
poor man, has done me an ill turn; is or has been my rival, or is not of my 
mind, or has voted against me. Judgment is perverted when any consideration 
of this kind is admitted into the scale, any thing but pure right. 

Secondly. Those that are partial will be paltry; that have once broken 
through the bonds of equity, though at first it must be some great bribe, some 
noble present, that would bias them, yet when they have debauched their con- 
sciences, they will at length be so sordid, that for a piece of bread they will 
give judgment against their consciences; they will rather play at small games 
than sit out. 


22 He that hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye, 
And considereth not that poverty shall come upon him. 


Here again Solomon shews the sin and folly of those that will be rich. The 
are resolved they will be so, per fas, per nefas,—‘right or wrong ;’ they wil 
be so with all speed; they are riding tantivy into an estate. 

First. They have no comfort in it, they have an evil eye; that is, they are 
always grieving at those that have more than they, and always grudging their 
necessary expenses; because they think the former keeps them from seeming 
rich, the latter from being so, and between both they must needs be perpetually 
uneasy. 

Seca They have no assurance of the continuance of it, and yet take no 
thought to provide against the loss of it. Poverty shall come upon them, and 
the riches which they made wings for, that they might fly to them, will make 
themselves wings to fly from them; but they are secure and improvident, and 
do not consider this, that while they are making haste to be rich, they are 
really making haste to be poor, else they would not trust to uncertain riches. 


23 He that rebuketh a man 
Afterwards shall find more favour 
Than he that flattereth with the tongue. 


Note, First. Flatterers may please those for a time who, upon second 
thoughts, will detest and despise them. If ever they come to be convinced of 
the evil of those sinful courses they were flattered in, and to be ashamed of that 
pride and vanity which was humoured and Sratited by those flatteries, they 
will hate the fawning flatterers, as having had an ill design upon them, and the 
fulsome flatteries, as having had an ill effect upon them, and being become 
nauseous. y 

Secondly. Reprovers may displease those at first who 1? afterwards, when 
the passion is over, and the bitter physic begins to work well, will love and 
respect them. He that deals faithtully with his friend, in telling him of his 
faults, though he may put him into some heat for the present, and perhaps have 
hard words instead ot thanks for his pains, yet afterwards he will not only 
have the comfort in his own bosom of having done his duty, but he also whom 
he reproved will acknowledge that it was a kindness ; will conceive an opinion 
of his wisdom and faithfulness, and look upon him as fit to be a friend. He that 
cries out against his cp as for hurting him when he is searching his wound, 
yet will pay him well, and thank him too, when he has cured it. 


24 Whoso robbeth his father or his mother, 
And saith, Zé is no transgression ; 
The same és the companion of a destroyer. 


As Christ shews the absurdity and wickedness of those children who think 
it is no duty in some cases to maintain their parents, Mat. xy. 5. so Solomon 
here shews the absurdity of those who think it is no sin to rob their parents, 
either by force or secretly, by wheedling them or threatening them, or by 
wasting what they harp, and (which is no better than robbing them) running 
into debt, and leaving them to pay it. Now, : 
kee This is commonly made Aichi of by untoward children; they say, “It 1s 


Usefulness shal 


xxvii. 9. The first words are literally “oil and incense ;” but it is 
clear that the allusion is to fragrant oils, perfumes, and other such 
preparations, which were very numerous, and much coveted among 
the nations of antiquity, and were used alike in religious ceremonies 
and for personal delectation. The word “sweetness” here is fairly 
understood of the agreeable discourse of one’s friend. (Compare 

ix. 10, and exix. 103. ; ; 4 
hed 14. reper demonstrations of friendship excite 


suspicion, and even when genuine may, by envy, be turned into a 
a The very objects of this respect may learn to distrust 
those who pay it, and count them flatterers. , “i 
nieccithy 16. Literally the second clause is, “and the oil of his right 
hand will call.” Ifa man holds perfumed oil in his right hand, it 
will declare its presence by the scent it exhales, and can be no more 
hidden than the wind. ‘The old word “bewray” means to betray or 


reveal, 413 
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bo transgression,” for it will be their own shortly. Their parents can well 
enough spare it, they have occasion for it, they cannot live as gentlemen upon 
the allowance their parents give them, which they complain of as too strait; 
with such excuses as these they endeavour to shift off the conviction. | But, 
Secondly. How light soever an ungoverned youth makes of it, it 1s really a 
very great sin. He that doth it “is the companion of a Felts no better 
than a robber on the highway. What wickedness will he stick at that will rob 


his own parents ? 
25 He that is of a proud heart stirreth up strife : [ fat. 
But he that putteth his trust in the Lorp shall be made 


Note, First. Those make themselves lean, and continually unquiet, that are 
haughty and quarrelsome ; for they are opposed to those that ‘shall be made fat. 
“He that is of a proud heart,” that is conceited of himself, and looks with a 
contempt upon all about him, that cannot bear either. competition or contra- 
diction, he * stirs up strife,” makes mischief, and creates disturbance to himself 
and everybody else. uly HF 

Secondly. These make themselves fat, and always easy, that live in a con- 
tinual dependence upon God and his grace. “ He that putteth his trust in the 
Lord,” that, instead of struggling for himself, commits his cause to God; he 
“shall be made fat,” he saves the money which others spend upon their pride 
and contentiousness, he enjoys himself, and has abundant satisfaction in his 
God, and thus his soul dwells at ease, and he is most likely to have plenty of 
outward good things. None live so easily, so pleasantly, as those that live by 


faith. 


26 He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool: 
But whoso walketh wisely, he shall be delivered. 


Here is, First. The character of a fool: He trusts to his own heart, to his 
cwn wisdom and counsels, his own strength and deere his own merit and 
righteousness, and the good opinion he hath of himself. He that doth so is a 
fool, for he trusts ta that not only which is deceitful above all things, Jer. xvii. 9, 
but which has many a time deceived him; this implies that it is the character of 
a wise man, as before, ver. 25, to put his trust in the Lord, and in his power 
and promise, and to follow his conduct, ch. iii. 5, 6. : 2, 

Secondly. The comfort of a wise man: He “that walks wisely,” that trusts 
not to his own heart, but ishumble, and self-diffident, and goes on in the strength 
of the Lord God, “he shall be delivered,” when the fool that trusts in his own 
heart shall be destroyed. 


27 He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack : 
But he that hideth his eyes shall have many a curse. 


Here is, First. A promise to the charitable: “He that gives to the poor” 
shall himself be never the poorer for so doing, he “shall not lack ;” if he have 
but little, and so be in danger of lacking, let him give out of his little, and that 
will prevent it from coming to nothing. As the bounty of the widow of Sarepta 
to Elijah, for whom she made a little cake first, saved what she had when it 
was reduced to a handful of meal. If he have much, let him give much out 
of it, and that will prevent its going less; he and his shall not want what is 
given in pious charity. What we gave we have. rn , ; 

Secondly. A threatening to the uncharitable. ‘‘ He that hideth his eyes,” 
that he may not see the miseries of the poor, nor read their petitions, lest his 
eye should affect his heart, and extort some relief from him, he “shall have 
many a curse,” both from God and man; and neither causeless, and therefore 
they shall come. Woful is the condition of that man that has the word of God 
and the prayers of the poor against him. 


28 When the wicked rise, men hide themselves : 
But when they perish, the righteous increase. 


This is to the same purpose with what we had, ver, 12. 

First. When ill men are preferred, that which is good is clouded and run 
down, When power is put into the hands of the wicked, ‘“‘men hide them- 
selves;” wise men retire into privacy, and decline pablie business, not caring 
to be employed under them. Rich men get out of the way, for fear of bein 
squeezed for what they haye; and, which is worst of all, good men abscond, 
despairing to do good, and fearing to be persecuted and ill-treated. 

Secondly. When ill men are displaced, degraded, and their power taken from 
them, then that which is good revives again, then “the righteous increase ;” 
for “ when they perish,” good men will be put in their room that will by their 
example and interest countenance religion and righteousness. It is well witha 
laid when the number of good ce increaseth in it; and it is therefore the 
policy of all panes, states, and potentates to encourage them, and to take 


special care of the good education of youth. 
|} E, that being often reproved hardeneth Ais neck, 
Shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy 


Here, First. The obstinacy of many wicked people in a wicked way is to be 
greatly lamented. They are often reproved by parents and friends, by magis- 
trates and ministers, by the providence of God, and by their own consciences ; 
have had their sins set in order before them, and fair warning giyen them of the 
consequences of them, but all in vain; they harden their necks, perhaps they 
fling away and will not so much as give the reproof a patient heating: or if 
they do, yet they go on in the sins for which they are reproved; they will not 
bow their necks to the yoke, but are children of Belial, they refuse reproof, 
ch. x. 17; despise it, ch. v. 12; hate it, ch. xii. 1. 

Secondly. The issue of this obstinacy is to be greatly dreaded. They that go 
on in sin in despite of admonition, they shall be destroyed; those that will not 
be reformed must expect to be ruined; if the rods answer not the end, expect 
the axes. They “shall be suddenly destroyed” in the midst of their security. 
“and without remedy ;” they have sinned against the preventing remedy and 
therefore let them not expect any recovering reme y-. Hell is remediless 
destruction; they “shall be destroyed,” ‘and no healing,’ so the word is. 
God wounds, who can heal? 


2 When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice : 
But when the wicked beareth rule, the people mourn. 
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This is what was said before, ch. xxviii. 12, 28. 

First. The people will have cause to rejoice or mourn according as their 
rulers are righteous or wicked ; for, if the righteous be in authority, sin will be 
punished and restrained, religion and virtue will be supported, and kept in 
reputation. But if the wicked get power in their hands wickedness will 
abound religion and religious people will be prosecuted, and so the ends of 
government will be perverted. 

Secondiy. The people will rejoice or mourn according as their rulers are 
rightecus or wicked. Such a conviction are even the common people under 
of the excellency of virtue and religion, that they will rejoice when they see it 
pretense and countenanced ; and, on the contrary, let men have never so much 

onour and power, if they be wicked, and vicious, and use it ill, they make 
thems lves contemptible, and base before all the people, as those priests, 
Mail, ii. 9. And subjects will think themselves rheeeatle under such a govern- 
ment. 


3 Whoso loveth wisdom rejoiceth his father : 
But he that keepeth company with harlots spendeth his 
substance. 


Both the parts of this verse repeat what had been often said, but, comparing 
them together, the sense of them will be enlarged from each other. 

First. Be it observed, to the honour of a virtuous young man, that he loves 
wisdom ; he is a philosopher, (for that signifies a lover of wisdom,) for religion 
is the best parti doe He avoids ill company, and especially the company of 
lewd women; hereby he rejoiceth his parents, and hath the satisfaction of being 
a comfort to them, and increaseth his estate, and is like to live comfortably. 

Secondly. Be it observed, to the reproach of a vicious young man, that he 
hates wisdom; he keeps company with scandalous women, that will be his 
ruin, both soul and body. He grieves his parents, and, like the pete son, 
devours their living with harlots. Nothing will beggar men sooner than the 
be of uncleanness, and the best preservative from those ruinous lusts ‘s 
wisdom. 


4 The king by judgment establisheth the land : 
But he that receiveth gifts overthroweth it. 


Here is, First. The happiness of a people under a oe government. The 
care and business of a prince should be to establish the land, to maintain its 
fundamental laws, to settle the minds of his subjects, and make them easy, 
to secure their liberties and properties from hostilities, and for posterity, and to 
set in order the things that are wanting. This he must do by judgment, by wise 
counsels, and by the steady administration of justice, without respect of per- 
sons, which will have these good effects. 

Secondly. The misery of a people under a bad government. ‘A man of 
oblations,’ so it is in the margin, overthrows the land, a man that is either 
sacrilegious, or superstitious, or invades the priest’s office, as Saul and Uzziah; 
or, a man that aims at nothing but getting money, and will for a good bribe 
connive at the ean fee h and in hope of one prosecute the innocent. Sucb 
governors as these will ruin a country. 


5 A man that flattereth his neighbour 
Spreadeth a net for his feet. 


Those may be said to flatter their neighbours, who commend and applaud 
that good in them, the good they do, or the good they have, which really either 
is not, or is not such as they represent it, and who profess that esteem and affec- 
tion for them which really they have not; these spread a net for their feet. 

First. For their neighbour’s feet whom they flatter. They have an ill design 
in it, they would not speak them thus fair but that they hope to make a hand 
of them; and it is therefore wisdom to suspect those who flatter us, that they 
are score laying a snare for us, and stand on our guard accordingly. Or, 
it has an ill effect on those who are flattered, it puffs them up with pride, and 
makes them conceited and confident of themselves, and so proves a net that 
entangles them in sin. 

Secondly, For their own feet, so some understand it. He that flatters others, 
in expectation they will return his compliments, and flatter him, doth but make 
himself ridiculous and odious, even to those he flatters. 


6 In the transgression of an evil man there is a snare: 
But the righteous doth sing and rejoice. 


Here is, First. The peril of a sinful way. There is not only a punishment at 
the end of it, but a snare in it; one sin is a temptation to mat ah and there are 
troubles which as a snare come suddenly upon evil men, in the midst of their 
transgressions ; nay, their transgression itself often involves them in vexations, 
their sin is their punishment, and they are “holden in the cords of their own 
iniquity,” ch. v. 22. 

Secondly. The pleasantness of the way of holiness. The snare that is in the 
transgression of evil men spoils all their mirth; but righteous men are kept 
from those snares, or delivered out of them, they walk at liberty, walk in safety, 
and therefore they sing and rejoice. They that make God their chief joy have 
him for their exceeding joy; and it is their own fault if they do not rejoice 
evermore. If there be any true joy on this side heaven, doubtless they have it 
whose conversation is in heaven. 


7 The righteous considereth the cause of the poor: 
But the wicked regardeth not to know Zz, 


It is pity but that every one that sues sub forma pauperis,—‘ as a pauper, 
should have an honest cause, (they are of all other inexcusable, if they have 
not,) because the Scripture has so well provided, that it should have a fair 
hearing ; and that the Judge himself should be of counsel, as for the prisoner 
so for the pauper. 

_First. It is here made the character of a righteous judge, that he “con- 
sidereth the cause of the poor.” It is every man’s duty to consider the poor, 
Ps. xii. 1; but the judgment of the Poot is to be considered by those that sit in 
judgment. ‘They must take as much pains to find out the right in a poor man’s 
cause as inarich man’s. Sense of justice must make both Judge and advocate 
as solicitous and industrious in the poor man’s cause as if they hoped for the 
greatest advantage. . 

Secondly. It is made the character of a wicked man, that because it is a poor 
man’s cause, which there is nothing to be got by, he “regardeth not to know 
ita. - ee true state of it, for he cares not which way it goes, right or wrong: 
see Job xxix. 16. 


xxvii. 17: It is probable that “ brighten,” rather than “ sharpen,” 
is meant by the verbs in this verse. Some, indeed, translate 
“ gladden,” but less appropriately. 

xxvii. 21, Silver and gold are tested by fire, anda man is regarded 
according to his reputation, which is a public test of character. 

xxvii. 22. To “bray” is to pound or crush. It is uncertain if 
wheat was actually ground in a mortar, and it has been thought 
that the process here described was intended to separate the corn 

416 


from the husk. Rice is still so treated by the Araks, acecrding to 
Dr. Kitto. rm 
xxviii. 2. The first clause may mean either that there are 


rulers at one time or that changes of government follow in rapid — 


— 


succession. 


xxviii. 15. Some have suggested that the bear is not here to be — 


thought of as ranging or prowling about, but there is no need for 
altering our version, ' : ives 3 
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8 Scornful men bring a city into a snare: 
But wise men turn away wrath. 


See here, First. Who are the men that are dangerous to the public; scornful 
men. When such are employed in the business of the state they do things with 
precipitation, because they scorn to deliberate, and will not take time for con- 
sideration and consultation; they do things illegal and unjustifiable, because 
they scorn to be hampered by laws and constitutions; break their faith, because 
they scorn to be bound by their word; provoke the people, because they scorn 
to please them. Thus they “ bring a city into a snare” by their ill conduct, or, 
as the aye reads it, they ‘set a city on fire;’ they sow discord among the 
citizens, and run them into confusion. Those are scornful men that mock at 
religion, the obligations of conscience, and the fears of another world, and 
every thing that is sacred and serious. Such men are the plagues of their 
generation ; they bring God’s judgments upon a land, set men together by the 
ears, and so bring all to confusion. 

Secondly. Who are the men that are the blessings of a land. The wise men 
who, by promoting religion, which is true wisdom, turn away the wrath of 
God; and who, by prudent counsels, reconcile contending parties, and prevent 
the mischievous consequences of divisions. Proud and foolish men kindle the 
fires which wise and good men must extinguish. 


9 Jf a wise man contendeth with a foolish man, 
Whether he rage or laugh, there is no rest 


A wise man is here advised not to set his wit to a fool’s; not to dispute with 
him, or by contending with him to think either of fastening reason upon him, 
or gaining right from him. If a wise man contend with a wise man he may 
hope to be understood, and, as far as he has reason and equity on his side, to 
carry his point, at least to bring the controversy to a head, and issue it ami- 
cably; but if he contend with a foolish man there is no rest, he will see no 
end of it, nor will he haye any satisfaction in it, but must expect to be always 
uneasy. 

First, Whether the foolish man he contends with rage or laugh, whether he 
take heinously, or take scornfully, what is said to him; whether he rail at it, or 
mock at it, one of the two he will do, and so there will be no rest. However it 
is given it will be ill taken, and the wisest man must expect to be either scolded 
or ridiculed, if he contend with afool. He that fights with a dunghill, whether 
he be conqueror or conquered, is sure to be ill dirtied. 

Secondly. Whether the wise man himself rage or laugh, whether he takes 
the serious or the jocular way of dealing with the fool, whether he be severe or 

leasant with him, whether he come with a rod, or with the spirit of meekness, 

1 Cor. iv. 21,) it is all alike, no good is done. ‘* We have piped unto you, and 
ye have not danced, mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.” 


10 The bloodthirsty hate the upright : 
But the just seek his soul. 


Note, First. Ill men hate their best friends. “The bloodthirsty,” all the 
seed of the old serpent, who was a murderer from the beginning, and inherit 
his enmity against the seed of the woman, they “hate the upright,” they seek 
the ruin of good men, because they condemn the wicked world, and witness 
against it. Christ told his disciples they should be hated of all men. Bloody 
men do especially hate upright magistrates, that would restrain and reform 
them, and put the laws in execution against them, and so really do them a 

indness. 

Secondly. Good men love their worst enemies. The just, whom the bloody 
hate, seek their soul, pray for their conversion, and would gladly do any thing 
for their salvation. ‘This Christ taught us: “ Father, forgive them.” “ ‘I'he just 
seek his soul;” that is, the soul of the upright, whom the bloody hate, so it is 
commonly understood. Seek to protect it from violence, and save it from, or 
avenge it at, the hands of the bloodthirsty. 


11 A fool uttereth all his mind : 
But a wise man keepeth it in till afterwards. 


Note, First. It is a piece of weakness to be open. He is “a fool” that 
“uttereth all his mind,” that tells every thing he knows, and hath in his mouth 
presently whatever he has in his thoughts, and can keep no counsel; that, 
‘whatever is started in discourse, shoots his bolt presently; that when he is 

rovoked will say any thing that comes uppermost, whoever is reflected upon 
iy it; that when he 1s to speak of any business will say all he thinks, and yet 
never thinks he saith enough; whether choice or refuse, corn or chaff, per- 
tinent or impertinent, you shall have it all. 1 : 

Secondly. It is a piece of wisdom to be upon the reserve. A wise man will 
not utter all his mind presently, but will take time for a second thought, or 
reserve the present thought for a fitter time, when it will be more pertinent 
and likely to answer his intention; will not deliver himself in a continued 
gpeech, or starched discourse, but with pauses, that he may hear what is to be 
objected, and answer it. Non minus interdum oratorium est tacere quam dicere, 
—‘ True oratory requires an occasional pause.’ —Plin. Ep. vii. 6. 


12 Ifa ruler hearken to lies, 
All his servants are wicked. 


Note, First. It is a great sin in any, especially in rulers, to “hearken to lies ;” 
for thereby they not poly give a wrong judgment themselves of persons and 
things, according to the lies they give credit to, but they encourage others to 
give them wrong informations. Lies will be told to those that will hearken to 
them; but the receiver in this case is as bad as the thief. - A 

Secondly. Those that do so will have “ all their servants wicked.” All their 
servants will appear wicked, for they will have lies told of them; and they will 
be wicked, for they will tell lies to them. All that have their ear will fill their 
ear with slanders, and false characters and representations; and so, if princes 
as well as people will be deceived, they shall be deceived; and, instead of 
devolving the guilt of their own false judginents upon their servants that 
misinformed them, they must share in their servants’ guilt, and on them will 
much of the blame lie for encouraging such misinformations, and giving coun- 
tenance and ear to them. 


13 The poor and the deceitful man meet together : 
The Lorp lighteneth both their eyes. 
This shews how wisely the great God serves the designs of his providence 
by parsons of very different tempers, capacities, and conditions in the world; 
even, 


sss 


xxviii. 17. “The man who does violence in the blood of a person,” 
as the Hebrew may be rendered, is the man who sheds blood, or who 
is a murderer. We translate the second clause, “shall hasten to the 

ave,” shall speedily be put to death; “let men not sustain him,” 
fet none protect him. 

xxviii. 22. The “evil eye” here, as elsewhere, signifies a jealous 
or envious disposition. ‘The margin suggests the rendering, ‘He 
that hath an evil eye hasteth to be rich ;” but no change is required. 
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First By those that are contrary the one to the other. Some are poor and 
forced to borrow, others are rich, have a great deal of the mammon of unright- 
eousness, deceitful riches they ure called, and they are creditors, or usurers, ag 
it is in the margin. Some are poor, and honest, and laborious; others rich 
slothful, and deceitful; they meet together in the business of this world, an 
have dealings with one another, and “the Lord enlighteneth both their eyes ;” 
he causeth his sun to shine upon both, and gives them both the comforts of this 
life; to some of both sorts he gives his grace. He enlightens the eyes of the 
poor by giving them patience; and of the deceitful by giving them repentance 
as Zaccheus. 

Secondly. By those that we think could best be spared. The poor and the 
deceitful we are ready to look upon as blemishes of providence, but God makes 
even them to serve the beauty of providence; he has wise ends not only in 
leaving the poor always with us, but in permitting “the deceived and the 
deceiver,” for both “are his,” Jod xii. 16, and turn to his praise. 


14 ‘The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, 
His throne shall be established for ever. 


Here is, First. The duty of magistrates; and that is to judge faithfully 

etween man and man, and to determine all causes brought before them 
according to truth and equity; particularly to take care of the poor; not to 
countenance them in an unjust cause for the sake of their poverty, Hx. xxiit. 3 
but to see that their poverty do not turn to their prejudice if they have a just 
cause. ‘The rich will look to themselves, but the poor and needy the prince 
must defend, Ps. Ixxxii. 3; and plead for, ch. xxxi. 9. 

Secondly. The happiness of those magistrates that do their duty; “Their 
throne” of honour, their tribunal of judgment, © shall be established for ever.” 
This will secure to them the favour of God, and strengthen their interest in 
the affections of their people, both which will be the establishment of their 
power, and help to transmit it to posterity, aud perpetuate it in the family 


15 The rod and reproof give wisdom : 
But a child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame. 


Parents in educating their children, must consider, 

First. The benefit of due correction. ‘Chey must not only tell their children 
what is good and evil, but they must chide them and correct them too, if need 
be, when they either neglect that which is good or do that which is evil. If a 
reproof will serve without the rod it is well; but the rod must never be used 
without a rational and grave reproof; and then, though it may be a present 
uneasiness both to the father and to the child, yet it will give wisdom. Vexatio 
dat intellectum,— vexation sharpens the intellect.’ The child will take warn- 
ing, and so get wisdom. 

Secondly. The mischief of undue indulgence, A child that is not restrained or 
reproved, but is left to himself, as Adonijah was, to follow his own inclina- 
tions, he may do well if he will, but if he take ill courses nobody will hinder 
him ; it is a thousand to one he proves a disgrace to his family, and brings his 
mother that fondled him, and humoured him in his licentiousness, to shame, to 
poverty, to reproach, and perhaps will himself be abusive to her, and give her 
ill language. 


16 When the wicked are multiplied, transgression increaseth : 
But the righteous shall see their fall. 


Note, First. The more sinners there are the more sin there1s. When the 
wicked, being countenanced by authority, grow numerous, and walk on every 
side, no marvel if transgression increaseth ; as a plague in the country is said 
to increase when still more and more are infected with it. ‘Transgression 
grows more impudent and bold, more imperious and threatening, when there 
are many to keep it in countenance. In the old world, when men began to 
multiply, they began to degenerate, and corrupt themselves and one another. 

Secondly The more sin there is the nearer is the ruin threatened. Let not 
the righteous have their faith and hope shocked by the increase of sin and 
sinners, let them not say they have cleansed their hands in vain, or that God 
has forsaken the earth, but wait with patience; the transgressors shall fall. 
The measure of their iniquity will be full, and then they shall fall from their 
dignity and power, and fall into disgrace and destruction, and the righteous 
shall have the satisfaction of seeing their fall, Ps. xxxvii. 34; perhaps in this 
world, however in the judgment of the great day, when the fall of God's 
implacable enemies will be the joy and triumph of glorified saints; see 
Isa. \xvi. 24; Gen. xix. 28. 


17 Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest ; 
Yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul. 


Note, First. It is a very happy thing when children prove the comfort of 
their parents. Good children are so; they give them rest, make them easy, 
and free from the many cares they have hud concerning them, yea, they give 
delight unto their souls. It is a pleasure to parents which nove know but 
they that are blessed with it, to see the happy fruit of the good education 
they have given their children, and to have a prospect of their well-doing for 
both worlds; it gives delight proportionable to the many thoughts of heart 
that have been concerning them. 

Secondly. In order to this, children must be trained up under a strict disci- 
pline, and not suffered to do whut they will, and to go without rebuke when 
they do amiss. The foolishness bound up in their hearts must by correction 
be driven out when they are young, or it will break out, to their own and 
their parents’ shame, when they are grown up. 


18 Where there is no vision, the people perish : 
But he that keepeth the law, happy 7s he. 


See here, First. The misery of the people that want a settled ministry. 
“ Where there is no vision,” no prophets to expound the law, no priests or 
Levites to teach the good knowledge of the Lord, nu means of grace, the word 
of the Lord is scarce, there is no open vision, 1 Sam. ili, 1; where it is so, “ the 
people perish.” The word has many significations, which will any of them suit 
well enough. 1. The people are made naked, stripped of their ornaments, and 
so exposed to shaine; stripped of their armour, and so exposed to danger. 
How bare doth a place look without Bibles and ministers, and what an easy 
prey is it to the enemy of souls! 2. ‘The people rebel not only against God, but 
against their prince. Good preaching would make people good subjects, but 
for want of it they are turbulent and factious, and despise dominion, because 
they know no better. 3. The people are idle; or, they ae, as the scholars are 
apt to do when the master is absent. They do nothing to any good purpose 
but stand all the day idle and sporting in the ™orket-place, for wnt of instruec- 


xxviii, 25. “Shall be made fat” is literal enough, but the sense 
is that he shall be enriched or prosperous. . 

xxviii. 28. “ When the wicked rise,” i.e., are elevated, or in power. 
The Greek translators seem to have followed a different reading: “ In 
the places of the wicked the righteous groan.” , 

xxix. 8. For “bring a city into a snare” the margin has “seta 
city on fire.” The Syriac has, “Men who mock set cities on fire.” 
The Chaldee is, ‘Men who mock speak falsehood.” The Latin is, 
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tion what to do, and how to doit. 4. They are scattered as sheep having no 
shepherd; for want of the masters of assemblies to call them and keep them 
together, Mar. vi. 34. They are scattered from God and their duty by apos- 
tacies ; from one another by divisions. God is provoked to scatter them by his 
judgments, 2 Chr. xv. 3,5. 5. They perish; they “are destroyed for lack of 

nowledge,” Hos. iv.6. See what reason we have to be thankful to God for the 

ienty of open vision which we enjoy. 
ais aeoudie The felicity of a people that has not only a settled but a successful 
ministry among them. The people that heareth and keepeth the law, among 
whom religion is uppermost, happy is that people, and every particular person 
among them. It is not having the law, but obeying it, and living up to it, that 
will entitle us to blessedness. 


19 A servant will not be corrected by words: 
For though he understand he will not answer. 


Here is the description of an unprofitable, slothful, wicked servant; a slave 
that serves not for conscience or love, but purely for fear. Let those that have 
such servants put on patience to bear the vexation, and not disturb themselves 
atit. See their character. 

First. No rational words will work upon them; they will not be corrected 
and reformed, not brought to their business, nor cured of their idleness and 
laziness, by fair means, no, nor by foul words. Even the most gentle master 
will be forced to use severity with them; no reason will serve their turn, for 
they are unreasonable. . 

Secondly. No rational words will be got from them; but they are dogged 
and sullen, and though they understand the questions you ask them they will 
not give you an answer; though you make it never so plain to them what you 
expect from them, they will not promise you to mend what is amiss, uur to 
mind their business. See the folly of such servants, whose mouth by their 
silence calleth for strokes; they might be corrected by words, and save blows, 
but they will not. 


20 Seest thou a man ¢hat ts hasty in his words ? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 


Solomon here shews that there is little hopes of bringing a man to wisdom 
Yhat is hasty. Either, 

First. Through rashness and inconsideration: “Seest thou a man that is 
hasty in his matters;” that is of a light, desultcry wit; that seems to take a 
Ahing quick, but takes it by the halves; gallops over a book or science, but 
lakes no time to digest it; no time to pause or muse upon a business; there is 
more hopes of making a scholar and a wise man of one that is dull and heavy 
and slow in his studies, than of one that hath such a mercurial genius, and 
eannot fix. 

Secondly. Through pride and conceitedness: “Seest thou 2 man” that is 
forward to speak to every matter that is started, and affects to speak first to 
&t to open it, and speak last to it to give judgment upon it, as if he were an 
oracle, “there is more hope of a” modest “fool” who is sensible of his folly, 
than of such a self-conceited one. 


21 He that delicately bringeth up his servant from a child 
Shall have him become /is son at the length 


Note, First. It is an imprudent thing in a master to be too fond of a servant; 
to advance him too fast, and admit him to be too familiar with him; to suffer 
him to be over nice and curious in his diet, and clothing, and lodging, and so to 
bring him up delicately because he is a favourite and a pretty servant. e- 
member he 1s a servant, and by being thus indulged will be spoiled for any 
other place. Servants must endure hardness. 

Secoiidly. It is an ungrateful thing in a servant, but what is very common, 
to carry himself insolently because he has been used tenderly. The humble 
prodigal thinks himself unworthy to be called a son, and is content to be a 
servant; the pampered slave thinks himself too good to be called a servant, 
and will be a son at the length, will take his ease and liberty, will be hail 
fellow with his master, and perhaps pretend to the inheritance. Let masters 

ive their servants that which is equal and fit for them, and neither more nor 

ess. This is very applicable to the body, which is a servant to the soul. ‘Those 
that delicately bring up the body, that humour it, and are over tender of it, it 
will at length forget its place, and become a son, a master, and a perfect tyrant. 


22 An angry man stirreth up strife, 
And a furious man aboundeth in transgression. 


See here the mischief that flows from an angry, passionate, furious disposition. 
First. It makes men provoking to one another. “An angry man stirreth u 
strife,” is troublesome and quarrelsome in the family, in the neighbourhood, 
blows the coals, and even forceth those to fall out with him that would live 
peaceably and quietly by him. 

Secondly. It makes men provoking to God. “A furious man,” that is wedded 
to his humours and passions, cannot but “abound in transgressions.” That is 
asin that is the cause of many sins; it not, only hinders men from calling upon 
God’s name, but it occasions their swearing and cursing, and profaning God’s 
name. 


23 A man’s pride shall bring him low: 
But honour shall uphold the humble in spirit. 


This agrees with what Christ said more than once, 
First. That “those who exalt themselves shall be abased.” They that think 
to gain respect by lifting up themselves above their rank, by looking high, talk- 
ing big, appearing fine, and applauding themselves, will, 
expose themselves to contempt, lose their reputation, and provoke God by 
humbling providences to bring them down and lay them low. 

Secondly. That ‘‘ those who humble themselves shall be exalted,” and shall 
be established in their dignity. “ Honour shall uphold the humble in spirit ;” 
their humility is their honour, and that shall make them truly and safely great, 
and recommend them to the esteem of all that are wise and good. 


24 Whoso is partner with a thief hateth his own soul: 
He heareth cursing, and bewrayeth 7¢ not 


See here what sin and ruin they involve themselves in who are drawn away 
by the enticement of sinners. z 
First. They incur a great deal of guilt. He doth so that goes partner with 
such us rob #nd defraud, and casts in his lot among them, ch. i. 11, &e.; the 


on the contrary, 


“Pestilent men dissipate a city.” The Greek has, “ Lawless men 
have burned a city.’ These various renderings point to no real 
difficulty, as the sense is that scornful men excite or agitate a 
city. 

re 10. The “ bloodthirsty” here, or “ men of blood,” are men of 
a sanguinary disposition, cruel, and merciless. 

xxix. 13. Instead of “deceitful man,” the margin has “the 
usurer,’ which is the sense adopted by some good critios, Others 
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, receiver is as bad as the thief. And being drawn in to join with him in the 


commission of the sin, he cannot eeere joining with him in the concealment 
of it, though it be with the most horrid perjuries and execrations. They hear 
cursing, wins they are sworn to tell the whole truth, but they will not confess. 
Secondly. They hasten to utter ruin. hey even hate their own souls, for 
they wilfully do that which will be the inevitable destruction of them, See 
the absurdities sinners are guilty of,—they love death, than which nothing more 
dreadful, and hate their own souls, than which nothing more dear, 


25 The fear of man bringeth a snare : 
But whoso putteth his trust in the Lorn shall be safe. 


Here, First. We are cautioned not to dread the power of man; neither the 
porse of a prince, nor the power of the multitude. Both are formidable enough, 

ut the slavish fear of either brings a snare; that is, exposeth men to many 
insults, some take a pride in terrifying the timorous; or rather, exposeth men 
to many temptations. Abraham, for fear of man, denied his wife, and Peter 
his Master, and many a one his God and religion. We must not baulk duty 
or commit sin, to avoid the wrath of man, nor, though we see it coming upon 
us, be disquieted with fear, Dan. iii. 16; Ps. exviii. 6; he must himself die, 
Isa. \i. 12, and can but kill our body, Zu. xii. 5. 

Secondly. We are encouraged to depend upon the power of God, which 
would keep us from all that fear of man which hath either torment or tempta- 
tion in it. “ Whoso putteth his trust in the Lord,” for protection and supply 
in the way of duty, he shall be set on high, above the power of man, and above 
the fear of that power. A holy confidence in God makes a man both great and 
easy, and enables him to look with a gracious contempt upon the most formid- 
able designs of hell and earth against him. If God be my salvation, “1 will 
trust and not be afraid.” 


26 Many seek the ruler’s favour ; 
But every man’s judgment cometh from the Lorp. 


See here, First. What is the common course men take to advance and enrick 
themselves, and make themselves great. ‘They “seek the ruler’s favour,” and, 
as if all their judgment did proceed from him, to him they make all their court. 
Solomon was himself a ruler, and knew with what sedulity men made their 
application to him, some on one errand, others on another, but all for his 
favour. It is the way of the world to make an interest with great men, and 
expect much from the smiles of second causes, which yet are uncertain, and 
frequently disappoint them. “Many take a great deal of pains in seeking the 
ruler’s favour, and yet cannot have it. Many have it for a little while, but 
they cannot keep themselves in it ; by some little turn or other they are brought 
under his displeasure. Many have it and keep it, and yet it doth not answer 
cannot make that hand of it that they promised them- 
aman had the ruler’s favour, and yet it availed him 


Secondly. What is the wisest course men can take to be happy? Let them 
look up to God, and seek the favour of the Ruler of rulers; for “every man’s 
juaxment proceedeth from the Lord.” 1t is not with us as the ruler will, his 
avour cannot make us happy, his frowns cannot make us miserable, but it is 
as God will; every creature is that to us that God makes it to be, no more, and 
no other. He is the First Cause, on which all second causes depend. If he help 
not, they cannot, 2 Kin. vi. 27; Job xxxiv. 29. 


27 An unjust man és an abomination to the just: 
And ke that is upright in the way 7s abomination to 
the wicked. 


This speaks not only the innate contrariety that there is between virtue and 
vice, as between light and darkness, fire and water, but the old enmity that 
ne always been between the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent, 
ren. iii. 15. . 
First. All that are sanctified have a rooted antipathy to wickedness and 
wicked people. ‘They have a good-will to the souls of all, (God hath so, and 
would have none dee but they hate the ways and practices of those that are 
impious towards God and injurious towards men; they cannot hear of them, or 
speak of them, without a holy indignation; they loathe the society of the ungod) 
and unjust, and dread the thought of giving them any countenance; but woul 
do all they could to bring the wickedness of the wicked to an end. ‘Thus an 
unjust man makes himself odious to the just, and it is one part of his present 
shame and punishment that good men cannot endure him. 
Secondly. All that are unsanctified have a like rooted antipathy to godliness 
and godly people. “He that is upright in the way,” that makes consvience of 
what he saith and doth, “is abomination to the wicked,” whose wickedness is 
restrained perhaps and suppressed, or, however, shamed and condemned, by the 
uprightness of the upright. Thus Cain did, who was of his father the devil. 
And this is not only the wickedness of the wicked, that they hate those whom 
God loves, but their misery too, that they hate those whom they shall shortly 
see in everlasting bliss ene honour, and who “shall have dominion over them 
. 14, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


This and the following chapter are an appendix toSolomon’s proverbs; but they are both 
expressly called prophecies in the first verses of both, by which it appears that the pen- 
men of them, whoever they were, were Divinely inspired. This chapter was penned by 
one that bears the name of Agur Ben Jakeh. What tribe he was of, or when he lived, 
we are not told. What he wrote, being indited by the Holy Ghost, is here kept upon 
record. We have here, I. His confession of faith, ver. 1—6._II. His prayer, ver. 7—9. 
III. A caution against wronging servants, ver. 10. IV. Four wicked genucrations, 
ver. 11—14. V. Four things insatiable, ver. 15, 16; to which is added fair warning to 
undutiful children, ver. 17. VI. Four things unsearchable, ver. 18—20. VII, Four 
things intolerable, ver. 21—23. VIII. Four things little and wise, ver. 24—2&. 
1X. Four things stately, ver. 29—33, 


HE words of Agur the son of Jakeh, 
Even the prophecy: the man spake unto Ithiel, 
Even unto Ithiel and Ucal, 
2 Surely I am more brutish than avy man, 
And have not the understanding of a man. 
8 I neither learned wisdom, 


their expectation ; eid 
selves they should. 
nothing. 


in the morning,” Ps. x 


— 


think that a man who oppresses or vexes the poor is meant. The 
Vulgate gives the word “ creditor,’ the Chaldee gives the se. se of 
“ destitute,” and the Syriac “sorrowful.” The Greek is nearly like 
the Latin in its explanation of the phrase. By “ deceitful” it is 
plain that our translators meant fraudulent. The general idea seems 
to be that of debtor and creditor, or, as in chap. xxii. 2, “rich ar d 
poor.” The Lord “enlightens the eyes” of men in different cireum- 
stances Ly preserving them alive, as the words are sometimes inture 
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Nor have the knowledge of the holy. 
é€ Who hath ascended up into heaven, or descended ? 
Who hath gathered the wind in his fists ? 
Who hath bound the waters in a garment ? 
Who hath established all the ends of the earth ? 
What zs his name, and what zs his son’s name, if thou 
5 Every word of God ts pure: [canst tell ? 
He 7s a shield unto them that put their trust in him. 
6 Add thou not unto his words, 


Lest he reprove thee, and thou be found a liar. 


Some make Agur to be not the name of this author, but his character. He 
was a collector, so it signifies, a gatherer, one that did not compose things 
himself, but collected the wise sayings and observations of others; ea 
abstracts of others’ writings; which some think is the reason why he saith, 
ver. 3, I have not learned wisdom myself, but have been a scribe, or amanuensis, 
to other wise and learned men. Note, We must not bury our talent, though 
it be but one; but, as we have received the gift, so minister the same, if it be 
but to collect what others have written. But we rather suppose it to be his 
name, which, no doubt, was well-known then, though not mentioned elsewhere 
in Scripture. 

Ithiel and Ucal are mentioned, either, 1. As the names of his pupils, whom 
ne instructed, or who consulted him as an oracle, having a great opinion of his 
wisdom and goodness. Probably they wrote from him what he dictated, as 
Baruch wrote from the mouth of Jeremiah, and by their means it was preserved, 
and they were ready to attest it to be his, for it was spoken to them; they were 
two witnesses of it. Or, 2. As the subject of his discourse, Ithiel signifies 
“God with me,’ the application of Immanuel, “ God with us.” The Word calls 
him “ God with us;” faith appropriates this, and calls him ‘ God with me,’ who 
loved me, and gaye himself for me, and into union and communion with whom 
I am admitted. Ucal signifies ‘the mighty one;’ for it is upon One that is 
mighty that help is laid for us. Many good interpreters apply this, therefore, 
to the Messiah, for to him all the prophecies bare witness, and why not this 
then? It is what Agur spake concerning Ithiel, even concerning Ithiel (that 
is the name on which the stress is laid) and Ucal,—The mighty God, Jsa. ix. 6, 
with us, Isa. vii. 14. c 

Three things the prophet here aims at: ‘ poe 

First. ‘To abase himself. Before he makes confession of his faith he makes 
confession of his folly, and the weakness and deficiency of reason, which makes 
it so necessary that we be guided and governed by faith. Before he speaks 
concerning the Saviour, he speaks of himself as needing a Saviour, and as nothing 
without him. We must go out of ourselves before we go into Jesus Christ. 

1. He speaks of himself as wanting a righteousness, and having done foolishly, 
very foolishly. When he reflects upon himself he owns, “Surely I am more 
brutish than any man;” “Every man is become brutish,” Jer. x. 14. But he 
that knows his own heart knows so much more evil by himself than he doth 
by any other, that he cries out, “Surely” I cannot but think that “I am more 
brutish than any man;” sure no man has such a corrupt, deceitful heart as 

have, I have acted as one that has not the understanding of Adam, as one 
that is wretchedly degenerated from the knowledge and righteousness in which 
man was at first created; nay, I have not the common sense and reason of a 
man, else I had not done as Ihave done. Agur, when he was applied _ to by 
others as wiser than most, ppg yilaaes be himself more foolish than any. What- 
ever high opinion others may have of us, it becomes us to have low thoughts 
of ourselves. : f ae 

2. He speaks of himself as wanting a revelation to guide him in the ways 
of truth and wisdom. He owns, ver. 3, “1 neither learned wisdom” by any 
power of my own, the depths of it cannot be fathomed by my line and 
plummet, “nor know I the knowledge of the holy ones,” the angels, our first 
parents in innocency, nor of the holy things of God; I can get no insight into 
them, nor make any judgment of them farther than God is pleased to make 
them known to me. The natural man, the natural powers, perceive not, nay, 
they receive not, the things of the Spirit of God. Some suppose Agur to be 
asked, as Apollo’s oracle was of old,‘ Who was the wisest man?’ answered, 
*He that is sensible of his own ignorance,’ especially in Divine things. Hoc 
tantum scio, me nihil scire,— All that I know is, that 1 know nothing.’ 

Secondly. To advance Jesus Christ, and the Father in him; ver. 4, “ Who 
hath ascended up into heaven,” &c. ; ’ , 

1, Some understand this of God and of his works, which are both incom- 
parable and unsearchable. He challengeth all mankind to give an account of 
the heavens above, of the winds, the waters, the earth: Who can pretend to have 
ascended up to heaven, to take a view of the orbs above, and then to have 
descended to give us a description of them? Who can pretend to have had the 
command of the winds, to have grasped them in his hand, and managed them 
as God doth, or to have bound the waves of the sea with a swaddling band, as 
God has done? Who hath established the ends of the earth, or can describe 
the etrength of its foundations, or extent of its limits. Tell me what is the 
man’s name who can undertake to vie with God, or to be of his cabinet council; 
or, if he be dead, what is his name to whom he has bequeathed this great 
secret? 

2. Others refer it to yn Ithiel, and Ucal, the Son of God; for it is the 
son’s name as well as the father’s that is here inquired after, and a ebelienge 

iven to any to compare with him. We now must exalt Christ as one revealed ; 
they then magnified him as one concealed, as one they had heard something of, 
but had very dark and defective ideas of; “ We have heard the fame of him with 
our ears,” but cannot describe him, Job xxviii. 22. Certainly it is God that has 
“gathered the winds in his fists,” and “bound the waters as in a garment.” 
But, “ What is his name?” It is “Iam that I am,” £2. iii. 14,a name to be 
adored, not to be understood. “ What is his Son's name,” by whom he doth all 
oth peal The Old Testament saints expected the Messiah to be the Son 
vf the blessed, and he is here spoken of as a person distinct from the Father, 
but his name as yet secret. Note, The great Redeemer, in the glories of his 
providence and grace, can neither be paralleled nor found out to perfection. 
ist. The glories of the kingdom of his grace are unsearchable and unparalleled ; 
for who but he hath ascended into heaven and descended? Who but he is 
perfectly acquainted with both worlds, and has himself a free correspondence 
with both, and is therefore fit to settle a correspondence between them as 
Mediator, as Jacob’s ladder? He was in heaven, in the Father’s bosom, 
Jno. i. 1, 19; thence he descended to take our nature upon him, and never was 
there suca condescension. And in that nature he again ascended, Eph. iv. 9, 
to receive the promised glories of his exalted state; and who but he has done 
this x. 5. 2nd. The glories of the kingdom of his providence are like- 
wise unsearchable and unparalleled. The same that reconciles heaven and 
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earth was the Creator of both, and governs and disposeth of all. The three 
ower elements of air, water, and earth, he here instanceth in his government 
of. First. The motions of the air are of his directing. Satan pretends to be the 


| prince of the pow Bt of the air; but even there Christ has all power, he rebuked 


the winds, and they obeyed him, Secondly. ‘The bounds of the water are of his 
appointing; he binds them as in a garment; “ Hitherto they shall come, and no 
farther,” Job xxxviil. 9-11. Thirdly. The foundations of the earth are of his 
establishing; he founded it at first, he upholds it still. If Christ had not inter- 
posed, the foundations of the earth had sunk under the load of the curse upon 
the ground for man’s sin. Who and what is the mighty He that doth all this? 
We cannot find out God, nor the Son of God, unto perfection. Oh the depth 
of that knowledge! 

_ Thirdly. 'To assure us of the truth of the word of God, and to recommend 
it to us, ver. 5,6. Agur’s pupils expect to be instructed by him in the things of 
God; Alas! saith he, L cannot undertake to instruct you, go to the word of Gud; 
see what he hath there revealed of himself, and of his mind and will; you need 
know no more than what that will teach you, and that you may rely upon as 
sure and sufficient. “Every word of God is pure;” there is not the least 
mixture of falsehood and corruption in it. The words of men are to be heard 
and read with jealousy, and with allowance; but there is not the least ground 
to suspect any deficiency in the word of God; it is “as silver purified sever 
times,” Ps. xii. 6; without the least dross or alloy. “Thy word is very pure,” 
Ps. exix. 140. 

1. It is sure, and therefore we may trust to it, and venture our souls upon it. 
God in his word, God in his promise, is a shield, a sure protection to all them 
that put themselves under his protection, and put their trust in him. The word 
of Se applied by faith, will make us easy in the midst of the greatest dangers, 

WX) Vis 1, 

2. It is sufficient, and therefore we may not add to it; ver. 6, “ Add thou not 
unto his words,” because they are pure and perfect. This forbids not only the 
advancing of any thing in contradiction to the word of God, but in competition 
withit. Though it be under the plausible pretence of explaining it, yet if it 
pretend to be of equal authority with it, it is adding to his words, which is not 
only a reproach to them as insufficient, but opens a door to all manner of errors 
and corruptions ; for, that one absurdity Frped, that the word of any man or 
Spmbeny of men is to be received with the same faith and veneration as the 
word of God, a thousand follow. We must be content with what God has 
thought fit to make known to us of his mind, and not covet to be wise above 
what is written. For, Ist. God will resent it as a heinous affront; he will 
reproyve thee, will reckon with thee as a traitor against his crown and dignity, 
and lay thee under the heavy doom of those that add to his words, or diminish 
from them, Deu. iv. 32; xii. 32. 2nd. We shall run ourselves into endless 
mistakes. Thou wilt be found a liar, a corrupter of the word of truth; a 
broacher of heresies, and guilty of the worst of forgeries, counterfeiting the 
broad seal of heaven, and pretending a Divine mission and inspiration, when it 
is alla cheat. Men may be thus deceived, but “ God is not mocked.” 


7 Two things have I required of thee ; 
Deny me ¢hem not betore I die: 

8 Remove far from me vanity and lies: 
Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
Feed me with food convenient for me* 

9 Lest I be full, and deny ¢hee, 

And say, Who ¢s the Lorp ? 
Or lest I be poor, and steal, 
And take the name of my God in vain, 


panes Agur’s confession and creed, here follows the litany, where we may 
observe, 

First. The preface to his prayer. “Two things have I required,” that is, 
requested of thee, O God. Before we go to pray, it is good to consider what 
we need, and what the things are which we have to ask of God; what doth 
our case require, what do our hearts desire, what would we that God should 
do for us, that we may not be to seek for our petition and request when we 
should be presenting it. He begs, “ Deny me not before I die.” In praying 
we should think of dying, and pray accordingly; Lord, give me pardon, and 
peace, and grace before I die, “before I go hence and be no more;”’ for if I be 
not renewed and sanctified before I die, it will not be done after. If I do not 

revail in prayer before I die, prayers after will not prevail; no, not “ Lord, 

ord.” ‘There is none of this wisdom or working in the grave. Deny me not 
thy grace, for if thou do I die, I perish; if thou be silent to me, I am like 
them that go down to the pit, Ps. xxviii. 1. “ Deny me not before I die,” that 
is, as long as I continue in the land of the living, let me continue under the 
conduct of thy grace and good providence. 

Secondly. The prayer itself ; the two things he requires, grace sufficient and 
food convenient. 

1. Grace sufficient for his soul: “ Remove from me vanity and lies;” that 
is, deliver me from sin, from all corrupt principles, practices, and affections ; 
from error and mistake, which is at the bottom of all sip; from the love of the 
world and the things of it, which are all vanity and a lie. Some understand it 
as a prayer for the pardon of sin, for when God forgives sin he removes it; he 
takes it away; or, rather, it is u prayer of the same import with that, “ Lead 
us not into temptation.” Nothing is more mischievous to us than sin, and 
ercstare nothing which we should more earnestly pray against, that we may 

o no evil. 

2. Food convenient for his body. Having prayed for the operations of Divine 
grace, he here begs the favours of the Divine providence, but such as might 
tend to the good and not the prejudice of his soul. 

Ist. He prays that of God’s free gift he might receive a competent -portion 
of the good things of this life. ‘Feed me with the bread of my allowance:’ 
such bread as thou thinkest fit to allow me; for as to all the gifts of the 
Divine providence, we must refer ourselves to the Divine wisdom. Or the 
bread that is fit for me as a man, as a master of a family; that which is agree- 
able to my rank and condition in the world, for as is the man so is his compe- 
tency. ur Saviour seens to refer to this when he teacheth us to pray, “ Give 
us this day our daily bread ;” as this seems to refer to Jacob’s vow, in which he 
wished for no more but “ bread to eat and raiment to put on.” Food conve- 
nient for us is what we ought to be content with, thoulh we have not dainties, 
varieties, and superfluities; what is for necessity, though we have not for 
delight and ornament. And it is what we may in faith pray for, and depend 
upon God for, 4 

2nd. He prays that he might be kept from every condition of life that would 
be a temptation to him, r 

First. He prays against the extremes of abundance and want; “Give me 


preted, e.g., Psa. xiii. 3; or by giving them relief and aid, eg., 
1 Sam. xiv. 27, 29; Ezra ix. 8. 

_ xxix. 18. The first clause may be rendered, “ without a vision a 
people is broken up,” where it seems that a vision means a Divine 
revelation. If a nation is without a knowledge of the will and law, 
grace and truth of God, it is destitute of proper guarantees for 
stability, peace, and prosperity. It is not well to limit the words to 
the presence of a prophet or of a preacher. In the second clause, 


ie. 


not one man, but a people, seems to be intended. A nation which 
observes the law of the Lord is happy and blessed. . 

xxix. 21. If a man pampers and humours a servant from his 
childhood, it is only to be expected that he will turn out contumacious. 
Two of the words in this verse occur nowhere else in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. To the first we give the sense of pamper or indulge, 
The other is more difficult, and is rendered “ son’”’ in our version, 
and by many older expositors. ‘he Latin Vulgate gives the sense of 
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neither poverty nor riches.” He doth not herers hens to God, nor pretend 
to teach him what condition he shall allot to him, nor doth he pray against 
poverty or riches absolutely, as in themselves evil; for either of them, by the 
grace of God, may be sanctified and be a means of good to us; but, st. He 
thereby intends to express the value which wise, and good men have for a 
middle state of life, and, with submission to the will of God, desires that that 
might be his state; neither great honour nor great contempt. We must learn 
how to manage both, as St. Paul, Phil. iv. 12, but rather wish to be always 
between both. Optimus pecunie@ modus qui nec in paupertatem cedit nec procul 
a paupertate discedit,—‘The best condition is that which neither implies 

overty nor yet recedes far from it.—Seneca. 2nd. He hereby intimates a 
balls jealousy he had of himself, that he could not keep his ground against 
the temptations either of an afflicted or a prosperous condition. Others may 
preserve their integrity in either, but he is afraid of both, and therefore grace 
teacheth him to _pray against riches as much as nature against poverty, but 
“the will of the Lord be done.” 

Secondly. He gives a pious reason for this prayer, ver. 9. He doth not say. 
Lest L be rich and cumbered with care, and envied by my neighbours, and 
eaten up with a multitude of servants; or, “lest 1 be poor” and trampled on 
and forced to work hard and fare hard; but; Lest I be nich and sin, or poor an 
gin. Sin is that which a good man is afraid of in every condition and under every 
event: witness Nehemiah, ch. vi. 13, That L should be afraid, and do so, and sin. 
ist. He dreads the temptations of a prosperous condition, and therefore even 
deprecates that : “ Lest I be full and deny thee,” as Jeshurun, that waxed fat, 
and kicked, and forsook God that made him, Deu. xxxii. 15, an say, as Pharaoh 
in his pride, “ Who is the Lord, that 1 should obey his voice?” Prosperity 
makes people proud, and forgetful of God, as if they had no need of him, and 
were therefore under no obligation to him. What can the Almighty do for 
them? Job xxii. 17, and therefore they will do nothing for him. Even good 
men are afraid of the worst sins, so deceitful do they think their own hearts to 
be, and they know that the greatest gains of the world will not balance the least 
guilt. 2nd. He dreads the temptations of a poor condition, and for that reason, 
and no other, deprecates that: “Lest I be poor, and steal.” Poverty is a strong 
temptation to dishonesty, and such as many are overcome by, and are ready to 
think it will be their excuse; but it will not bear them out at God’s bar, no 
more than at men’s, to say, | stole because I was poor; yet “if a man steal 
for the satisfying of his soul when he is hungry,” it is a case of compassion, 
ch. vi. 30, and what even those that have some principles of honesty in them 
may yet be drawn to. But observe why Agur dreads this, not because he 
should endanger himself by it, Lest L steal and be hanged for it, whipped, or 
put in the stocks, or sold for a bondman, as among the Jews poor thieves were, 
who had not wherewithal to make restitution; but lest he should dishonour 
God by it, “‘ Lest I should steal, and take the name of my God in vain;” that is, 
discredit my profession of religion by practices disagreeable to it. Or, “ Lest 
I steal,’ and, when I am charged with it, forswear myself. He therefore 
dreads one sin, because it would draw on another, for the way of sin is down 
hill. Observe, he calls God his God, and therefore he is afraid of doing any 
thing to offend him, because of the relation he stands in to him. 


10 Accuse not a servant unto his master, 

Lest he curse thee, and thou be found guilty. 
1] There is a generation ¢hat curseth their father, 
And doth not bless their mother. 
There is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, 
And yet is not washed from their filthiness. 
13 There is a generation, O how lofty are their eyes! 
And their eyelids are lifted up- 
There is a generation, whose teeth are as swords, 
And their jaw teeth as knives, 
To devour the poor from off the earth, 
And the needy from among men 


12 
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Here is, First. A caution not to abuse other people’s servants any more than 
our own, nor to make mischief between them and their masters, for it is an ill 
office, invidious, and what will make a man odious, ver. 10. Consider, 1. It 
is an injury to the servant, whose poor condition makes him an object of pity, 
and therefore it is barbarous to add affliction to him that is afflicted. ‘ Hurt 
not a servant with thy tongue, so the margin reads it; for it argues a sordid 
disposition to smite any body secretly with the scourge of the tongue, espe- 
cially a servant, that is not a match for us, and whom we should rather pro- 
tect, if his master be severe with him, than exasperate him more. 2. It will 
perhaps be an injury to thyself. If a servant be thus provoked, perhaps he 
will curse thee, will accuse thee, and bring thee into trouble; or give thee 
an ill word, and blemish thy reputation; or appeal to God against thee, and 
imprecate his wrath upon thee, who is the patron and protector of oppressed 
innocency. 

Secondly. An account, upon oceasion of this caution, of some wicked gene- 
rations of men, that are justly abominable to all that are virtuous and good. 

1. Such as are abusive to their parents, give them ill language, and wish them 
ill, call them ill names, and do them ill turns. There is a generation of such; 
young men of that black character commonly herd together, and irritate one 
another against their parents, a generation of vipers they are, who curse either 
their natural parents, or their magistrates, or ministers, because they cannot 
endure the yoke. And they are near of kin to them who, though they are not 

et arrived to such a pitch of wickedness as to curse their parents, yet do not 
bidis them, cannot give them a good word, and will not pray for them. 

2. Such as are conceited of themselves, and, under a show and pretence of 
sanctity, hide from others, and perhaps from themselves too, abundance of 
reigning wickedness in secret, ver. 12. They are “ pure in their own eyes,” as 
if they were in all respects such as they should be; they have a very good 
opinion of themselves and their own character, that they are not only right- 
eous, but rich and increased with goods, Fev. iii. 17, “and yet are not cleansed 
from their filthiness,” the filthiness of their hearts, which they pretend to be 
the best part of them; they are, it may be, swept and garnished, but they 
are not washed, not sanctified, as the Pharisees, that within were full of all 
uncleanness, Mat. xxiii. 25, 26. 

3. Such as are haughty and scornful to those abont them, ver. 13. He speaks 
of them with amazement at their intolerable pride and insolence, “ O how 
lofty are their eyes;” with what disdain do they look upon their neighbours, 
as not worthy to be set with the dogs of their flock; what a distance do they 
expect every body should keep. And when they look upon themselves, how do 


*« contumacious,” which we prefer. The other ancient translations 
agree in making the whole verse mean that he who is given to self- 
indulgence from his childhood will become a servant, and will come at 
length to ruin. 

xxx. 1, This verse is manifestly the heading or title of a distinct 
section. The words have provoked a good deal of discussion, and are 
diversely rendered in the ancient versions. In the Greek they come, 
with part of the chapter, near the end of chap. xxiv., in a shorter 
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they strut and vaunt, like the peacock, thinking they make themselves illus 
trious, when really they make themselves ridiculous. There is a generation of 
such, on whom he that resists the proud will pour contempt. 

4. Such as are cruel to the poor and barbarous to all that lie at their merey 
ver. 14. Their teeth are irom and steel, swords and knives, instruments 0} 
cruelty, with which they devour the poor with the greatest pleasure imagin- 
able, and as greedily as hungry men cut their meat and eat it. God has so 
ordered it that the poor we should always have with us, that they shall never 
cease out of the land; but there are those who, because they hate to relieve 
them, would, if they could, abolish them from the earth, from among men, 
especially God's poor. Some understand it of those who wound and ruin 
others by slanders and false accusations, and severe censures of their ever- 
lasting state; their tongues and their teeth too, which are likewise organs of 
speech, are as swords and knives, Ps. lvii. 4. 


15 The horseleach hath two daughters, erying, Give, give. 
There are three things that are never satisfied, 
Yea, four things say not, It is enough: 
16 The grave; and the barren womb ; 
The earth that is not filled with water ; 
And the fire ¢hat saith not, J¢ 7s enough 
17 The eye that mocketh at his father, 
And despiseth to obey Azs mother, 
The ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
And the young eagles shall eat it. 


He had spoken before of those that devoured the poor, ver. 14, and had 
spoken of them last, as the worst of all the four generations there mentioned ; 
now here he speaks of their insatiableness in doing this. The temper that 
puts them upon it is made up of cruelty and covetousness ; now those are two 
daughters of the horseleech, its genuine offspring, that still ery, Give, give; 
give more blood, give more money. For the bloody are still bloodthirsty ; 
being drunk with blood, they add thirst to their drunkenness, and will seek it 
yet again. They also that love silver shall never be satisfied with silver. Thus 
while from these two principles they are devouring the poor, they are con- 
tinually uneasy to themselves, as David’s enemies, Ps. lix. 14, 15. 

Now, First. For the farther illustration of this he instanceth in four other 
things which are insatiable, to which those devourers are compared, which say 
not, “It is enough ;” or, ‘It is wealth” Those are never rich that are always 
coveting. Now these four things are always craving: 1. he grave, into 
which multitudes fall, and yet still more will fall, and it swallows them all up, 
and returns none. “ Hell and destruction are never full,” ch. xxvii. 20; when 
it comes to our turn we shall find the grave ready for us, Job xvii. 1. 2. The 
barren womb, which is impatient of its affliction in being barren, and cries as 
Rachel did, “ Give me children.” 3. The parched ground in time of drought, 
especially in those hot countries which still soaks in the rain that comes in 
abundance upon it, and in a little time wants more. 4. The fire, which, when 
it has consumed abundance of fuel, yet still devours all the combustible matter 
that is thrown into it. So insatiable are the corrupt desires of sinners, and so 
little satisfaction have they even in the gratification of them. 

Secondly. He adds a terrible threatening to disobedient children, ver. 17, for 
warning to the first of those four wicked generations that curse their parents, 
ver, 11; and shews here, 

1. Who they are that belong to that generation. Not only they that curse 
their parents in heat and passion, but Ist. ‘They that mock at them, though it 
be but with a scornful eye, looking with disdain upon them, because of their 
bodily infirmities, or looking sour and dogged at them when they instruct or 
command, impafient of their checks, and angry at them. God takes notice 
with what eye children look upon their parents, and will reckon for the 
leering look and the casts of the evil eye, as well as for ill lan uage given 
them, 2nd. They that despise to obey them, that think it a thing below them 
to be dutiful to their parents, especially to the mother. They scorn to be con- 
trolled by her; and thus she that bare them in sorrow in greater sorrow bears 
their manners. 

2. What their doom willbe. They that dishonour their parents shall be set 
up as monuments of God’s vengeance; they shall be hanged in chains, as it 
were, for the birds of prey to pick out their eyes, those eyes with which they 
looked so scornfully on their good parents. he dead bodies of mualefactors 
were not to hang all night, but before night the ravens would have picked 
out their eyes. If men do not punish undutiful children God will, and will 
load those with the greatest infamy that carry themselves haughtily towards 
their parents. Many that have come to an ignominious end have owned that 
the wicked courses that. brought them to it began in a contempt of their 
parents’ authority. 


18 There be three things which are too wonderful for me, 
Yea, four which I know not: 

The way of an eagle in the air; 

The way of a serpent upon a rock ; 

The way of a ship in the midst of the sea ; 
And the way of a man with a maid. 

Such 7s the way of an adulterous woman ; 
She eateth, and wipeth her mouth, 

And saith, I have done no wickedness. 

For three ¢hings the earth is disquieted, 

And for four which it cannot bear : 

For a servant when he reigneth 3 

And a fool when he is filled with meat ; 

For an odious woman when she is married ; 
And an handmaid that is heir to her mistress, 
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Here is, First. An account of four things that are unsearchable, too worder 
ful to be fully known. And here, - 


form: “These things saith the man to them that believe in God; and 
I cease.’ In the Chaldee, Syriac, and Latin they occupy the same 
place as in the Hebrew. Our translation requires very little change, 
The word for “ prophecy,” however, means a “ burden,” which term 
is not unusual as a designation of prophecy. Nothing whatever is 
known of the persons mentioned in this verse, and all i 
in regard to them are of small value. It is by no means likely that 
Agur is a name for Solomon, and Jakeh for David, because 2 
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1. The first three are natural things, and are only designed as ‘omparisons 
for the illustration of the last. We cannot trace, tst. ‘ An eagle in the air.” 
Which way she is flown cannot be discovered, either by the footstep or by the 
scent. as the way of a beast may upon the ground; nor can we acecunt for 
the wonderful swiftness of her flight, how soon she has gone beyond our ken. 
2ul. “A serpent upon arock.” ‘The way of a serpent in the sand we may find 
by the track, but not of a serpent upon the hard rock, nor can we describe 
how a serpent will, without feet, in a little time creep to the top of a rock. 
3rd. “A ship in the midst of the sea.” ‘he leviathan indeed “makes a path 
to shine after him, one would think the deep to be hoary,” Job xli. 32, but a 
sh p leaves no mark behind it, and sometimes it is so tossed upon the waves 
that one would wonder how it lives at sea and gains its point. The kingdom 
of nature is full of wonders, marvellous things which the God of nature doth, 
past finding out. 
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EAGLE AND SERPENT.—ver. 19. 


g. The fourth is a mystery of iniquity more unaccountable than any of these} 
it belongs to the depths of Satan, that deceitfulness and desperate wickedness 
of the heart which none can know, Jer. xvii. 9. It istwofold: Ist. The cursed 
arts which a vile adulterer hath to debauch a young maid, and to persuade 
her to yield to his wicked and abominable lust. This is what a wanton poet 
wrote a whole book of, long since, De Arte Amandi,— On the Art of Love. 
With what pretensions and protestations of love, and all its powerful charms, 
promises of marriage, assurances of secrecy and reward, is many an unwary 
virgin brought to sell her virtue, and honour, and peace, and sou ,andalltoa 
base traitor; for so all sinful lust is in the kingdom of love. The more artfully 
the temptation is managed, the more watchful and resolute ought every pure 
heart to be against it. 2nd. The cursed arts which a vile adulteress hath to 
conceal her wickedness, especially from her husband, from whom she treache- 
rously departs. So close are her intrigues with her lewd companions, and so 
craftily disguised, that it is as impossible to discover her as to track an eagle 
in the air. She eats the forbidden fruit, after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 

ession, and then wipes her mouth, that it may not betray itself, and with a 

old and impudent face saith, “I have done no wickedness.” First. ‘To the 
world she denies the fact, and is ready to swear it, that she is as chaste and 
modest as any woman, and never did that wickedness which she is suspected 
of. They are works of darkness, which are industriously kept from coming to 
the light. Secondly. ‘To her own conscience, if she have any left, she denies 
the fault, and will not own that that great wickedness is any wickedness at all, 
but an innocent entertainment: see Hos. xii. 7, 8. Thus multitudes ruin their 
souls by calling evil good, and outfacing their convictions with a self-justi- 
fication. b . 

Secondly. An account of four things that are intolerable; that is, four sorts 
of persons that are very troublesome to the places where they live, and the 
relations and companies they are in; the earth is disquieted for them, and 
groans under them as a burthen it cannot bear, and they are all much alike. 
1. A servant, when he is advanced and intrusted with power, who is of all 
others most insolent and imperious: witness Tobiah the servant, the Ammonite, 
Neh. ii. 10. 2. A fool, a silly, rude, boisterous, vicious man, when he has grown 
rich, and has got his belly full, and his head full too, at a good dinner, he will 
disturb all the company with his extravagant talk and the affronts he will 
put upon those about im. 3. An ill-natured, cross-grained woman, when she 
gets a husband, wh ., .aving made herself odious by her pride and sourness, so 
that one would not have thought anybody should have loved her, yet if at Yast 
she be married, that honourable estate makes her more intolerably scornful and 
spiteful than ever. It is pity that that which should sweeten the disposition 
dhoald have a contrary effect. A gracious woman, when she is married, will 
be yet more obliging. 4. An old maid-servant, that has prevailed with her 
mistress, by humouring her and getting the length of her foot, to leave her 
what she has, or is as dear to her as if she were to be her heir; such a one 
likewise will be intolerably proud and malicious, and think all too little that 
her mistress gives her, and herself wronged if any thing be left from her. 
Let those, therefore, whom Providence has advanced to honour from mean 
beginnin: 3, carefully watch against that sin which will most easily beset them, 
pride sea haughtiness, which will in them, of all others, be most insufferable 
and inexcusable, and let them humble themselves with the remembrance of the 
rock out of which they were hewn. 


24 There be four ¢hings which are little upon the earth, 
But they are exceeding wise : 

25 The ants are a people not strong, 
Yet they prepare their meat in the summer ; 

26 The conies are but a feeble folk, 
Yet make they their houses in the rocks; 

27 The locusts have no king, 


would not have spoken of himself as Agur does in verses 2, 3; nor 
can we accept the opinions of those who imagine that Ithiel and 
Ucal are names of the Messiah. 

xxx. 15. The horseleech is very probably referred to here, as onr 
translators and many others have supposed, neither is there any 
yround for the suggestion that some wholly or semi-fabulous blood- 
sucking monster is meant, as has been thought by a few eccentric 
eritics, The leech is a symbol of rapacity, and it is represented as 
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Yet go they forth all of them by bands; 
28 The spider taketh hold with her hands, 
And is in kings’ palaces. 


Agur, having instanced in four things tha’ seem great, and yet are really con- 
temptible, here instanceth in four things that are little to see to, and yet are 
very admirable, great in miniature; in which, as Bishop Patrick observes, he 
teaches us several good lessons; as, 1. Not to admire bodily bulk, or beauty, 
or strength, or to value persons for that, or think the better of them; but to 
judge of men by their wisdom and conduct, their industry, and application to 
yusiness, which are characters that deserve respect. 2. To admire the wisdom 
and power of the Creator in the smallest and most despicable animals, in an ant 
asin an elephant. 3. ‘Co blame ourselves who do not act so much for our own 
true interest as the meanest creatures do for theirs, 4. Not to despise the weak 
things of the world. There are those that are little upon the earth, poor in the 
world, and of small account, and yet are exceeding wise, wise for their sou!s 
and another world, and those are exceeding wise, wiser than their neighbours. 
Margin, ‘hey are wise, made wise,’ by the special instinct of nature; ail 
that are wise to salvation are made wise by the grace of God. Those he 
instanceth in are, 

First, The ants; minute animals, and very weak, and yet they are very indus- 
trious in gathering proper food, and have a strange sagacity to do it in the 
summer, the proper time. Thisis so great a piece of wisdom, that we may learn 
of them to be wise for futurity, ch. vi. 6. When the ravening lions lack, and 
suffer hunger, the laborious ants have plenty, and know no want. 

Secondly. The conies, or, as some rather understand it, the Arabian mice, 
field-mice; weak creatures, and very timorous, yet they have so much wisdom as 
to “make their houses in the rocks,” where they are well guarded, and their 
feebleness makes them take shelter in those natural fastnesses and fortifica- 
tions. Sense of our own indigence and weakness should drive us to Him 
that is a rock higher than we, for shelter and support; there let us make our 
habitation. 

Thirdly. “The locusts;” they are little also, and “have no king” as the bees 
have, but “they go forth all of them by bands,” like an army in battle array ; 
and, observing such good order among themselves, it,és not any inconvenience 
to them that they have no king, They are called God’s great army, Joel ii. 25; 
for, when he pleaseth, he musters, he marshals them, and wages war by them, 
as he did upon Egypt. ‘They go forth all of them gathered together;* so the 
margin. Sense of weakness should engage us to keep together, that we may 
strengthen the hands one of another. 

Fourthly. The spider; an insect, but as great an instance of industry im onr 
houses as the ants are in the field. Spiders are very ingenious in weaving their 
webs with a fineness and exactness such as no art can pretend to come near ; 
they “take hold with their hands,” and spina fine thread out of their own 
bowels, with a great deal of art; and they are not only in poor men’s cottages, 
but in kings’ palaces, notwithstanding all the care that is there taken to destroy 
them. Providence wonderfully keeps up these species of creatures, not only 
which men provide not for, but which every man’s hand is against, and seeks 
the destruction of. Those that will mind their business, and take hold of it with 
their hands, shall be in kings’ palaces, sooner or later will get preferment, and 
may go on with it, notwithstanding the difficulties and discouragements they 
meet with. If one well-spun web be swept away, it is but making avother. 


29 There be three things which go well, 

Yea, four are comely in going: 

A lion which is strongest among beasts, 

And turneth not away for any ; 

A greyhound ; an he goat also; 

And a king, against whom ¢here is ne zmsmg up. 
If thou hast done foolishly in lifting up thyself, 
Or if thou hast thought evil, 

Lay thine hand upon thy mouth 

Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth butter, 
And the wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood: 
So the forcing of wrath bringeth forth strife. 


Here is, First. An enumeration of four things that are majestic and stately in 
their going, which look great : 

1, A lion, the king of beasts, because strongest among beasts, and amcng 
beasts it is strength that gives the preeminence; but it is pity it should do su 
among men, whose wisdom is their honour, not their strength and force The lion 
turns not away, nor alters his pace for fear of any pursuers, since he knows he 
is too hard for them. Herein the righteous are bold as a lion, that they turn 
not away from their duty for fear of any difficulty they meet witl: in it. 

2. A greyhound, that is girt in the loins, and fit for running; or, as the margin 
reads it, a horse, which ought not to be omitted among the creatures that are 
comely in going, for so he is, especially when he is dressed up in his harness 
or trappings. Ie Sirs 

3° A he goat; the comeliness of whose going is when he goes first, and leads 
the flock. It is the comeliness of a Christian's going, to go first in a good work, 
and to lead others in the right way. } 

4. A king; who when he appears in his majesty is looked upon with rever- 
ence and awe, and all agree there is no rising up against him. None can com- 
pare with him, none can contend with him; whoever doth it, it is at his peril; 
and, if there is no rising up against an earthly prince, woe to him then that 
strives with his Maker, It is intended that we should learn courage and forti- 
tude in all virtuous actions from the lion, and not to turn away for any difficulty 
we meet with; from the greyhound we may learn quickness and despatch ; 
from the he goat, the care of our family, and those under our charge; and 
from a king, to have our children in subjection with all gravity; and from them 
all to pe well, and to order the steps of our conversation, so as that we may 
not only be safe, but comely in going. 

Secondly. A caution to us to keep our temper at all times, and under all pro- 
vocations, and to take heed of carrying our resentments too far upon any 
occasion, especially when there is a king in the case, against whom there is ne 
rising up; when it is a ruler, or our superior, that is offended; nay, the rule 
is always the same. 

1. We must bridle and suppress our own passion, and take shame to ourselves 
whenever we are justly charged with a fault, and not insist upon our own 
innocency. If we have lifted up ourselves, either in a proud conceit of our- 
selves or a peevish opposition to thos’ that are over us, if we have transgressed 
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having two daughters, “Give, Give;” not crying “give, give,” ag 
our translation has it, but so called. The words may be contrasted 
with the petitions in verse 8: “Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
feed me with food convenient for me.” 

xxx. 17. The word for “valley” more aptly describes the ravines 
or wadys of hilly districts in and around Palestine. The raven has 
a habit of picking out the eyes of its victims, whether dead or 
alive. The eagle here intende< 18 yerhaps the great griffon vulture, 
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the lawe of our place and station, we have therein done foolishiy. Those that 
maguity themselves over others, or against others that are haughty and insolent, 
they do but shame themselves, and betray their own weakness; nay, it we 
have but thought evil, if we be couscivus to ourselves that we have harboured 
an il design in our minds, or it has been suggested to us, we must lay our 
hand upon our mouth; that is, Ist. We must humble ourselves for what we 
have done amiss, ana even lie in yhe dust before God in sorrow for it, as 
Job did when he repented of what he had said foolishly, ch. xl. 4, “I will lay 
my hand upon my mouth,” and as the convicted leper, “put a covering upon his 
upper lip.” If we have done foolishly we must not stand in it before men, but 
by silence own our guilt, which will be the best way of appeasing those we have 
offended. 2nd. We must keep the evil thought we have conceived in our minds 
from breaking out in any evil speeches. Do not give the evil thought an impri- 
matur,—‘a license ;’ allow it not to be published, but “lay thy hand upon thy 
mouth,” use a Bay violence with thyself, if need be, and enjoin thyself silence; 
as Christ suffered not the evil spirits to speak. It is bad to think ill, but it is 
much worse to speak it; for that implies a consent to the evil thought, and a 
willingness to infect others with it. 

2. We must not irritate the passions of others. Some are so very provoking 
in their words and carriage, that they even force wrath, they make those about 
them angry, whether they will or no, and put them into a passion, who are not 
only not inclined to it, but resolved against it. Now this “forcing of wrath 
brings forth strife,” and where that is, there is confusion, and every evil work. 
As the violent agitation of the cream fetcheth all the good out of the milk, and 
the hard wringing of the nose will extort blood from it, so this foreing of wrath 
wastes both the tbody and spirits of a man, and robs him of all the good that 
isin him. Or, as it is in the churning of milk, and the wringing of the nose, that 
is done by force which otherwise would not be done, so the spirit is heated by 
degrees with strong passions; one angry word begets another, and that a third; 
one passionate debate makes work for another, and so it goes on, till it ends 
at length in irreconcilable feuds. Let nothing therefore be said or done with 
violence, but every thing with softness and calmness. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


This chapter is tacked to Solomon’s proverbs, some think because it is of the same author, 
supposing king Lemuel to be king Solomon; others only because it is of the same 
nature, though left in writing by another author, called Lemuel; however it be, it is a 
prophecy, and therefore given by inspiration and direction of God, which Lemuel 
was under in the writing of it and putting it into this form, as his mother was in 
dictating to him the matter of it. Here is, I. An exhortation to Lemuel, a young 
prince, to take heed of the sins he would be tempted to, and to do the duties of 
the place he was called to, ver. 1—9. II. The description of a virtuous woman, 
especially in the relation of a wife, and the mistress of a family, which Lemuel’s mother 
drew up, not as an encomium of herself, though, no doubt, it was her own true picture, 
but either as an instruction to her daughters, as the foregoing verses were to her son, 
or as a direction to her son in the choice of a wife. She must be chaste and modest, 
diligent and frugal, dutiful to her husband, careful of her family, discreet in her dis- 
course, and in the education of her children, and, above all, conscientious in her duty 
to God; such a one as this, if he can find her, will make him happy, ver. 10 ~31. 


FP\HE words of king Lemuel, 
The prophecy that his mother taught him. 
2 What, my son ? 
And what, the son of my womb ? 
And what, the son of my vows ? 
3 Give not thy strength unto women, 
Nor thy ways to that which destroyeth kings. 
4 I/t is not for kings, O Lemuel, 
It is not for kings to drink wine ; 
Nor for princes strong drink: 
5 Lest they drink, and forget the law, 
And pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted. 
6 Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
And wine unto those that be of heavy hearts. 
7 Let him drink, and forget his poverty, 
And remember his misery no more, 
8 Open thy mouth for the dumb 
In the cause of all such as are appointed to destruction. 
9 Open thy mouth, judge righteously, 
And plead the cause of the poor and needy. 


Most interpreters are of opinion that Lemuel is Solomon; the name signifies 
one that is for God, or devoted to God; and so it agrees well enough with 
that honourable name, which by Divine Bp Leeatmene was given to Solomon, 
2 Sam, xii. 25, Jedidiah, ‘beloved of the Lord.’ Lemuel is supposed to be 
a pretty, fond, endearing name, by which his mother used to any him, and so 
much did he value himself upon the interest he had in his mother’s affections, 
that he was not ashamed to call himself by it; and one would the rather incline 
to think it is Solomon that, here tells us what his mother taught him, because 
he tells us, ch. iv. 4, what his father taught him. But some think, (and the con- 
jecture is not improbable,) that Lemuel was a prince of some neighbouring 
country, whose mother was a daughter of Israel, perhaps of the house of David 
and taught him these good lessons. Note, 1. It is the duty of mothers, as well 
as fathers, to teach their children what is good, that they may do it, and what 
is evil, that they may avoid it. When they are young and tender, they are 
most under the mother’s eye, and she has then an opportunity of moulding and 
fashioning their minds well, which she ought not to let slip. 2. Even ings 
must be catechized. The greatest of men is less than the lense of the ordi- 
nances of God, 3. Those that are grown up to maturity should often call to 
mind, and make mention of, the good instructions they received when they were 
children for their own admonition, the edification of others, and the honour of 
those who were the guides of their youth. Now in this mother’s (this queen 
mother’s) catechism, observe, - 

First. Her expostulation with the young prince, by which she lays hold of 
him, claims an interest in him, and awakens his attention to what she was about 
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to say; ver. 2, “ What, my son,” what shall I say to thee? She speaks as one 
considering what advice to give him, and choosing out words to reason with 
jhim, so full of concern is she for his welfare; or, What is this that thou dost? 
It seems to be a chiding question. She observed when he was young that he 
|was too much inclined to women and wine, and therefore she found it necessary 
to take him to task, and deal roundly with him; What, my son? Is this the 
course of life thou intendest to lead? Have I taught thee no better than 
a . I must reprove thee, and reprove thee sharply, and thou must take it 
well, for 

| 1, Thou art descended from me, thou art “the son of my womb;” and there- 
fore, what I say comes from the authority and affection of a parent, and cannot 
be suspected to come from any ill-will. Thou art a piece of myself. I bore 
|thee with sorrow, and I expect no other return for all the pains 1 have taken 
| with thee, and undergone for thee, but this only, be wise and good, and then L 
am well paid. 

2. Thou art devoted to my God, thou art “the son of my vows;” the son I 

rayed to God to give me, and promised to give back to God, and did so, (thus 
Suniel was the son of Hannah’s vows;) thou art the son | have often prayed to 
God to give his grace to, Ps. xxii. 1; and shall a child of so many prayers 
miscarry ? and shall all my hopes concerning thee be disappointed ? Our child- 
ren that by baptism are dedicated to God, for whom, and in whose name, we 
covenanted with God, may well be called the children of our vows 3; and as this 
may be made a good plea with God in our prayers for them, so it may be made 
a good plea with them in the instructions we give them. We may tell them 
they are baptized, are the children of our vows, and it is at their peril if they 
Lipo those bonds in sunder which in their infancy they were solemnly brought 
under. 

Secondly. The caution she gives him against the two destroying sins of 
uncleanness and drunkenness, which, if he allowed himself in them, would 
certainly be his ruin. . 

1. Against uncleanness; ver. 3, “Give not thy strength unto women,” unto 
strange women. He must not be soft and effeminate, nor spend that time in 
a vain conversation with the ladies which should be spent in getting knowledge 
and despatching business, nor empty that wit (which is the strength of the soul) 
‘in courting an Seager them, which he should employ about the affairs 
‘of his government. Especially shun all adultery, fornication, and lascivious- 
ness, which wastes the strength of the body, and brings it into dangerous 
diseases. Give not thy ways, thy affections, thy conversation, to that which 
destroys kings, which has destroyed many; which gave such a shock to the 
kingdom even of David himself, in the matter of Uriah. Let others’ harms 
be thy warnings. It lessens the honour of kings, and makes them mean; are 
those fit to govern others that are themselves slaves to their own lusts? It 
makes them unfit for business, and fills their court with the basest and worst 
of animals. Kings lie exposed to temptations of this kind, having wherewith 
both to please the humours and to bear the charges of the sin, and therefore 
they ought to double their guard, and, if they would preserve their people 
from the unclean spirit, must themselves be patterns of- purity. And meaner 
people may apply it to themselves; let none give their strength to that which 
destroys souls. > 

2. Against drunkenness, ver. 4,5. He must not drink wine or strong drink 
to excess ; must never sit to drink, as they used to do “in the day of their king,” 
| when “the princes made him sick with bottles of wine,” Hos, vil. 5. Whatever 
temptation he might be in by the excellency of the wine, or the charms of the 
company, he must deny himself, and be strictly sober. Considering, Ist. The 
indecency of drunkenness in a king. However some may call it a fashionable 
accomplishment and entertainment, “It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for 
kings,” to allow themselves that liberty; it is a disparagement to their di nity, 
|and profanes their crown by muddling the head that wears it; that which for 
the time unmans them doth for the time unking them. Shall we say they are 
gods? no, they are worse than the beasts that perish. All Christians are made 
to our God kings and priests, and must apply this to themselves: it is not for 
, Christians to drink to excess ; ave debase thecaaalven if they do. It ill becomes 
‘the heirs of the kingdom, and the spiritual priests, Zev. x.9. 2nd. The ill 
consequences of it; ver. 5, ‘“ Lest they drink” away their understandings and 
memories; drink, “and forget the law” by which they are to govern; and so, 
instead of doing good with their power, do hurt with it, “and pervert,” or alter 
“the judgment of all the sons of affliction,” and when they should right them, 
‘wrong them, and add to their affliction. It is a sad complaint whith is made 
of the priests and prophets, Zsa. xxviii. 7, that “they have erred through wine,” 
and “through strong drink they are out of the way;” and the effect is as ill in 
kings, who, when they are drunk or intoxicated with the love of wine, cannot 
but stumble in judgment. Judges must have clear heads, which those cannot 
have who so often make themselves giddy, and incapacitate themselves to judge 
of the most common things. 

Thirdly. The counsel she gives him to do good. 

1. He must do good with his wealth. Great men must not think that they 
have their abundance, only that out of it they may make provision for the flesh, 
to fulfil the lusts of it, and may the more freely indulge their own genius; no, 
but that with it they may relieve such as are in distress, ver. 6,7. Thou hhast 
wine and strong drink at command, instead of doing thyself hurt with it do 
others good with it; let them have it that need it. Those that have where- 
withal, must not only give bread to the hungry, and water to the thirsty, but 
they must “give strong drink to him that is ready to perish” through sickness 
or pain, and wine to those that are melancholy, and of heavy heart; for it was 
appointed to cheer and revive the spirits, and make glad the heart, as it doth 
where there is need of it, not_to burthen and oppress the spirits, as it doth, 
where there is no need of it. We must deny ourselves in the gratifications of 
sense, that we may have to spare for the relief of others’ miseries, and be glad 
to see our superfluities and dainties better bestowed upon those whom they 
will bea real kindness to, than upon ourselves whom they will be a real injury 
to. Let those that are ready to perish drink soberly, and it will be a means 
so to revive their drooping spirits that they will “ forget their por se for the 
time, and “remember their misery no more,” and so be the better able to bear 
it. The Jews say, that upon this was grounded the practice of giving a stupi- 
fying drink to condemned prisoners when they were going to execution, as 
thay did to our Saviour; but the scope of the place is to shew that wine is a 
cordial, and therefore to be used for want, and not for wantonness; by those 
only that need cordials, as ‘Timothy, who is advised to drink a little wine only 
for his stomach’s sake, and his often infirmities, 1 7%m. y. 23. s 

2. He must do good with his power, his knowledge, and interest; must 
administer justice with care, and courage, and compassion, yer. 8,9. Ist. He 
must himself take cognizance of the causes his subjects have depending in his 
courts, and inspect what his judges and officers do, that he may support 
those that do their duty, and lay those aside that neglect it, or are partial. 
2nd. He must in all matters that were before him judge righteously, and with- 
out fear of the face of man,—boldly pass sentence according to equity. “Open 
thy mouth,” which notes the liberty of speech that princes and judges ought 
to use in passing sentence; and some observe, that wise men on 
mouths, for fools have their mouths always open; are full of wor 
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xxx. 19, The word for “air” is the one usually rendered 
heaven,” which describes a]]l space external to this earth. The word 
for “maid” signifies a virgin, as in Isa. vii. 14, 

xxx, 23. “ Handmaid” here means only a maid-servant, and not a 
concubine. ‘That servants did sometimes become heirs to their em- 
ployers is clear from Gen. xv, 2, 3. 

xxx, 25, The question as to the provision made by ants is referred 
to in a note on chap. vi. 8. 
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xxx. 26. See note on Psa. civ. 18. Dr. Tristram says, ‘The habits 
of the coney (hyrax) are very accurately portrayed in the Psalms and 
in Proverbs.’ The coney, or rabbit of England, has not been 
observed in Palestine; but the hyrax is common. 


xxx. 27. That locusts are gregarious, and are without any appa+ = 


rent leader in their movements, are well-known facts. barr, 
xxx, 28, Some think the so-called spider here is a sort of lizard; 
but the Chaldee explains it as in our version. Sips. 
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must especially look upon himself as obliged to be the patron of oppressed 

innocency; the inferior magistrates perhaps had not zeal and tenderness 

enough to “plead the cause of the poor and needy,” therefore the king him- 

self must interpose, and appear as an advocate. #irst, For those that were 

unjustly charged with capital crimes, as Naboth was, that were appuinted to 

destruction, to gratify the malice either of a particular person or a party. It is 

a case which it well betits a king to appear in for the preserving of innocent 

blood. Secondly. For those that had actions unjustly brought against them, 

to defraud them of their right, because they were poor and needy, and unable 

to defend it, not having wherewithal to fee counsel; in such a case also kings 

must be advocates for the poor. Especially, Z'hirdly. For those that were 

dumb, and knew not how’to speak for themselves, either through weakness or 

fear, or being over-talked by the prosecutor, or over-awed by the court. It is 

generous to speak for those that cannot speak for themselves; that are absent, 

or have not words at command, or are timorous. Our law appoints the judge 

to be of counsel for the prisoner. 

10 Who can find a virtuous woman ? 

For her price zs far above rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 

So that he shall have no need of spoil. 

She will do him good and not evil 

All the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool, and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands, 

She is like the merchants’ ships ; 

She bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, 

And giveth meat to her household, 

And a portion to her maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it: 

With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, 

And strengtheneth her arms. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise 7s good: 

Her candle goeth not out by night. 

19 She layeth her hands to the 

spindle, 
And her hands hold the distaff 
20 She stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor ; 

_ Yea, she reacheth forth her hands 
to the needy. 

1 She is not afraid. of the snow 
for her household : 

= For all her household are clothed 

with scarlet. 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; 

Her clothing ¢s silk and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, 

When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 

She maketh fine linen, and selleth 7¢ ; 

And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

Strength and honour ave her clothing ; 

And she shall rejoice in tame to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 

And in her tongue zs the law of kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
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And eateth not the bread of idleness, 
28 Her children arise up, and call her blessed ; 
Her husband adso, and he praiseth her. 
29 Many daughters have done virtuously, 
But thou excellest them all. 
30 Favour és deceitful, and beauty 7s vain: 
But a woman that feareth the Lorp, she shall be praised. 
31 Give her of the fruit of her hands ; 
And let her own works praise her in the gates. 


This description of the virtuous woman is designed to shew what wives the 
women should make, and what wives the men should choose. It consists of 
twenty-two verses, each beginning with a several letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
in order, as some of the psalms, which makes some think it was no part of the 
lesson which Lemuel’s mother taught him, but a poem by itself, written by some 
other hand; and perhaps had been commonly repeated among the pious Jews 
for the ease of which it was made alphabetical. We have the abridgment of 
it in the New Testament, 1 Jim. ii. 9, 10; 1 Pet. iii. \—6; where the duty pre- 
scribed to wives agrees with this description of a good wife. And with good 
Treason is so much stress laid upon it, since it contributes as much as any one 
thing to the keeping up of religion in families, and the entail of it upon pos- 
terity, that the mothers be wise and good; and of what consequence it is to 
the wealth and outward prosperity of a house, every one is sensible. He that 
will thrive must ask his wife leave. Here is, 

First. A general inquiry after such a one, ver. 10. where observe. 1. The 
person inquired after, and that is “a virtuous woman.” ‘A woman of strength,’ 
so the word is, though the weaker vessel, yet made strong by wisdom and grace, 
and the fear of God. It is the same word that is used in the character of rood 
judges, Hx. xviii. 21, that they are able men, men qualified for the business 
to which they are called,—men of truth, fearing God. So it follows, a virtuous 
woman is a woman of spirit, that is, that has the command of her own spirit, and 
knows how to manage other people’s; one that is pious and industrious, and 
a help-meet for a man. In opposition to this strength, we read of the weakness 
of the heart of an imperious whorish woman, #’ze. xvi. 30. A virtuous woman 
is a woman of resolution, that, having espoused good principles, is firm and 
steady to them, and will not be frightened with winds aaa clouds from any part 


of her duty. 2. The difficulty of meeting with such a one; “ Who can find her?” 


Which intimates, that good women are very scarce, and many that seem to be 
so do not prove so, but he that thought he had found a virtuous woman was 
ehold it was Leah, and not the Rachel he expected. But he that 
designs to marry ought to seek diligently for such a one, to have this principally 


lin his eye in all his inquiries, and to take heed that he be not biassed by beauty 


or gaiety, wealth or parentage, dressing well or dancing well, for ail these 
may be, and yet the woman not virtuous; and there is many a woman truly 
virtuous who yet is not recommended by these advantages. 3. The unspeakable 
worth of such a one, and the value which he that hath such a wife ought to put 
upon her, and to shew it by his thankfulness to God, and his kindness and 
respect to her, whom he must never think he can do too much for. “ Her 
price is far above rubies,” and all the rich ornaments with which vain women 
adorn themselves. And the more rare such good wives are, the more they are 
to be valued. 

Secondly. A particular description of her, and of her excellent qualifications. 

1, She is very industrious to recommend herself to her husband's esteem and 
affection. Those that are good really will be good relatively. A good woman, 
if she be brought into the married state, will be a good wife, and make it her 
business to please her husband, 1 Cor. vii. 34. Though she is a woman of spirit 
herself, yet her desire is to her husband, to know his mind, that she may 
accommodate herself to it, and she is willing that he rule over her. 


Ist. She carries herself so that he may repose an entire confidence in her,— 
in her chastity, which she never gave him the least occasion to suspect, or to 
entertain any jealousy of. She is not morose and reserved, but modest and 
5 de and has all the marks of virtue in her countenance and carriage. Her 
tusband knows it, and therefore his “ heart doth safely trust in her;” he is easy, 
and makes her so. He trusts in her conduct, that she will speak in all companies, 
and act in all affairs, with prudence and discretion, so as not to oceasion him 
either damage or reproach. He trusts in her fidelity to his interests, and that 
she will never betray his counsels, or have any interest separate from that of his 
family. When he goes abroad to attend the concerns of the public, he can con- 
fide in her to order all his affairs at home as well as if he himself were there. 
She is a good wife that is fit to be trusted, and he a good husband that will 
leave it to such a wife to manage for him. 

2nd. She contributes so much to his content and satisfaction, that “he shall 
have no need of spoil;” he needs not be griping and scraping abroad, as those 
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TAPESTRY, OR PRESSES OF NEEDLEWORK.—Ver, 22. 


must be whose wives are proud and wasteful at home. She manages his affairs 
so that he is always beforehand; hath such plenty of his own that he is in no 
temptation to prey upon his neighbours, He thinks himself so happy in her 
that he envies not those who have most of the wealth of this world; is needs 
it not; he has enough, having such a wife. Happy the couple that have such 
a satisfaction as this in each other ! 

3rd. She makes it her constant business to do him good, and is afraid of doing 
any thing, even through inadvertency, that may turn to his prejudice, ver. 12. 
She shews her love to him, not by a foolish fondness, but by prudent endear- 
ments, accommodating herself to his temper, and not crossing him, giving him 
good words, and not ill ones, no, not when he is out of humour, Studying to 
make him easy, to provide what is fit for him both in health and sickness, and 
attending him with diligence and tenderness when anything ails him; and 
would not for the world wilfully do any thing that might be a damage to his 
erson, family, estate, or reputation. And this is her care all the days of her 
fe; not at first only, or now and then, when she is in a good humour, but 

erpetually ; and she is not weary of the good offices she doth him. She doth 
Pim good, not only all the days of his life, but of her own too; if she survive 
him, still she is doing him good in her care of his children, his estate, and good 
name, and all the concerns he left behind him. We read of kindness shewn, 


| not only to the living, but to the dead, Ru. ii. 20. 


4th. She adds to his reputation in the world; ver. 23, “ Her husband is known 
in the gates,” known to have a good wife. By his wise counsels, and prudent 
management of affairs, it appears that he has a discreet companion in his bosom, 
by conversation with whom he improves himself. By his cheerful countenance, 
and pleasant humour, it appears that he has an agreeable wife at home; for 
many that have not have their tempers strangely soured by it. Nay, by his 
appearing clean and neat in his dress, every thing about him decent and hand- 
some, and not gaudy, one may know he has a good wife at home that takes care 
of his clothes. 


xxx. 31. The greyhound of the text is called a horse in the margin, 
and other suggestions are, war-horse, eagle, cock, wrestler, stag. The 
Hebrew literally means “he that is girt about the loins,” which 
could scarcely be spoken except of a man or a horse. The Greeks 
used a similar expression to signify active or nimble, or merely in 
marching order, ready for action. 

xxx. 33. “Churning” is scarcely the word here, It is in the 
Hebrew the same as that rendered “wringing” in this verse. The 


reference seems to be to the pressure by which the whey or watery 
parts must be separated from curds, or from the butter after 
churning. 

xxxi. 1. We have here another appendix to the Book of Proverbs, 
certainly in form, and probably in fact. As no King Lemuel is 
known, various suppositions have been made, the most common of 
which is that Solomon is meant. On referring to the ancient versions 
we find our version agreeing with the Chaldeo and the Latin. The 
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2. She .s ome that takes pains in the duty of her place, and takes pleasure 
init. ‘This part of her character is much enlarged upon here. , 2 
Ist. She hates to sit still and do nothing ; ‘‘ She eats not the bread or idleness, 
ver. 27. Though she needs not work for her bread, she has an estate to live 
upon, yet she will not eat it in idleness, because she knows we were none of us 
gent into this world to be idle; and when we have nothing to do, the devil will 
soon find us something to do; and those that will not labour it is not. fit 
they should eat. Some eat and drink because they can find themselves nothing 
else to do, and needless visits must be received with fashionable entertainments. 
Nese are eating the bread of idleness, which she has no relish of at all, for she 

neither gives nor receives idle visits, or idle talk. 

and. She is careful to fill up time, that none of that be lost. When daylight 
is done, she doth not then think it time to lay by her work, as those are forced 
to do whose business lies abroad in the field, Ps, civ. 23; but, her business 
lying within doors, and her work worth candlelight, with that she lengthens 
out the day, and “her candle goes not out by night,” ver. 18. It is a mercy 
to have candlelight to supply the want of daylight; and a duty, having that 
advantage, to improve it. e say of an elaborate piece, that it smells of the 
lamp. 

ged “ She riseth” early, “ while it is night,” ver. 15, to give her servants their 
breakfast, that they may be ready to go cheerfully about their work as soon 
as the day breaks. She is none of those who sit up playing at cards, or dancing 
till midnight, till morning, and then lie in bed till noon; no, the virtuous woman 
loves her business better than her ease, or her pleasure, is in care to be found 
in the way of her duty every hour of the day, and has more true satisfaction in 
having “ given meat to her household” betimes in the morning, than those can 
have in the money they have won, much more in what they have lost, who sat up 
all night at play. ‘Those that have a family to take care of should not love their 
bed too Wall in a morning. : 

4th. She applies herself to the business that is Eeaber for her. It is not in 
scholar’s business, or statesman’s business, or husbandman’s business, that she 
employs herself, but in women’s business ; “She seeks wool and flax,” where she 
may have the best of each, at the best hand, and best cheap, has a stock of both 
by her, and every thing that is necessary to the carrying on both of the woollen 
and linen manufacture, ver. 13; and with this she doth not only set the poor on 
work, which is a very good office, but doth herself work, and work willingly 
with her hands; she works with the counsel, or delight of her hands, so the 
word is; she goes about it cheerfully and dexterously; not only lays her hand, 
but her mind to it, and goes on init without weariness in well-doing. “She lays 
her own hands to the spindle,” or spinning-wheel, “and her hands hold the 
distaff,” ver. 19; and she doth not reckon it either an abridgment of her liberty, 
or a disparagement to her dignity, or at all inconsistent with her repose. The 
spindle and the distaff are here mentioned as her honour, while the ornaments 
of the daughters of Zion are reckoned up to their reproach, Jsa., iii. 18. 

5th. She doth what she doth with all her might, and doth not trifle in it, 
ver. 17. “She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms.’ 
She doth not employ herself in sitting-work only, or in that which is only the 
nice performance of the fingers, (there are works that are scarce one remove 
from doing nothing,) but, if there be occasion, she will go through with work 
that requires all the strength she has, which she will use as one that knows it 
is the way to have more. ‘ 

3. She is one that makes what she doth to turn to a good account, by her 
prudent management of it. She doth not toil all night and catch nothing ; no, 
‘She herself perceives that her merchandize is good,” ver. 18. She is sensible 
that in all her labour there is profit, and that encourageth her to go on in it. 
She perceives that she can make things herself better and cheaper than she can 
buy them. She finds, by observation, what branch of her employment brings in 
the best returns, and that she applies herself most closely to. 

ist. She brings in provisions of all things necessary and convenient for her 
family, ver. 14. No merchant’s ships, no, not Solomon's navy, ever made a more 
advantageous return than her employments do, Do they bring in foreign com- 
modities with the effects they export ? so doth she with the fruit of her labours. 
What her own ground doth not produce, she can furnish herself with it if she 
have occasion for it, by exchanging her own goods for it, and so “she brings 
her food from afar.” ot that she values things the more for their being far- 
fetched, but if they be never so far off, if she must have them, she knows how 
to come by them. 

2nd. She purchaseth lands, and enlargeth the demesne of the family; ver. 16, 
She considereth a field, and buyeth it.” She considers what an advantage it 
will be to the family, and what a good account it will turn to, and therefore she 
buys it; or rather, though she have never so much mind of it, she will not buy 
it till she has first considered it, whether it be worth her money, whether she 
can afford to take so much money out of her stock as must go to purchase it; 
whether the title be good, whether the ground will answer the character given 
of it, and whether she have money at command to pay for it. Many have 
undone themselves by buying without considering, but those who would make 
advantageous purchases, must consider, and then buy. She also plants a vine- 

ard, but it is with the fruit of her hands; she doth not take up money, or run 
into debt to do it, but she doth it with what she can spare out of the gains of 
her own housewifery. Men should not lay out any thing upon supertluities 
till, by the blessing of God upon their industry, they are got beforehand, and 
can afford it. And then the fruit of the vineyard is likely to be doubly sweet, 
when it is the fruit of honest industry. 

3rd. She furnisheth her house well, and has good clothing for herself and her 
family ; ver. 22, “She maketh herself coverings of tapestry ” to hang her rooms, 
and she may be allowed to use them when they are of her own making; her 
own clothing is rich and fine, it is silk and purple, according to her place and 
rank, ‘lhough she is not so vain as to spend much time in dressing her, nor 
make the putting on of apparel her adorning, nor values herself by it, yet she 
has rich clothes, and puts {noe on well. ‘The senator’s robes her husband wears 
are of her own spinning, and they look better, and wear better, than any that is 
bought. She also gets good warm clothing for her children, and her servants’ 
liveries; she needs not fear the cold of ine most pinching winter, for she and 
her family are well provided with clothes, sufficient to keep out cold, which is 
the end chiefly to be aimed at in clothing. “All her household are clothed in 
scarlet,” strong cloth, and fit for winter, and yet rich, and making a good 
appearance. ‘They are all double clothed, so some read it; have change of 
raiment, a winter suit and a summer suit. 

4th, She trades abroad. She makes more than she and her household have 
occasion for, and therefore, when she has sufficiently stocked her family she 
“sells fine linen and girdles to the merchants,” ver. 24, who carry them to Tyre, 
the mart of the nations, or some other trading city. hose families are likely 
to thrive that sell more than they buy, as it is well with the kingdom when 
abundance of its home manufactures are exported. It is no disgrace to those 
of the best quality to sell what they can spare, nor to deal in trade, and send 
ventures by sea. 

5th. She fs s up for hereafter. “She shall rejoice in time to come,” havin 
laid in a good stock for her family, and having good portions for her children, 
Those that take pains when they are in their prime will have the pleasure and 


Syriac has, “ Muel, the prophet-king.’” The Greek, which has the 
passage, along with part of chap. xxx., after chap. xxiv., renders it, 
““My words which were spoken by God: an admonition of a king, 
which his mother taught,” or “whom his mother taught.” It 
is best to take Lemuel as a proper name, and Solomon may be 
intended. 
xxxi. 10. “A virtuous woman” is here literally a woman of 
ability, or an excellent woman, 
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jo ipt it when they are old, both in reflecting upon it, and reaping the benefit 
Of it. 

4. She takes care of her family, and all the affairs of it; “gives meat to her 
household,” ver. 15; to every one their portion of meat in due season, so that 
none of her servants have reason to complain of being kept short, or faring 
hard. She gives also a portion, that is, an allotment of work, as well as meat, 
to her maidens; they shall each of them know their business, and have their 
task. “She looks well to the ways of her household,” ver. 27; that is, she 
inspects the manners of all her servants, that she may check what is amiss 
among them, and oblige them all to carry themselves decently, and do their 
duty to God and one another, as well as to her; as Job, who put away iniquity 
far from his tabernacle, and David, who would suffer no wicked thing in his 
house. She doth not intermeddle in the concerns of other people’s houses; she 
thinks it enough for her to look well to her own. 

5. She is charitable to the poor, ver. 20. She is as intent upon giving as she 
is upon getting; often serves the poor with her own hand, and she doth it 
freely, and cheerfully, and very liberally, with an outstretched hand. Nor doth 
she relieve her poor neighbours only, and those that are nigh at hand, but “she 
reacheth forth pe hands to the needy ” that are at a distance; seeking oppor- 
tunities to do good, and to communicate, which is as good housewifery as any 
thing she doth, 

6. She is discreet and ey in all her discourse, not talkative, censorions, 
or peevish, as some are that know how to take pains; no, “she opens her 
mouth with wisdom.” When she doth speak, it is with a great deal of pru- 
dence, and very much to the purpose; you may perceive by every word she 
saith how much she governs herself by the rules of wisdom. She not only takes 
prudent measures herself, but gives prudent advice to others; and this not as 
assuming the authority ofa dictator, but with the affection of a friend, and an 
obliging air; “In her tongue is the law of kindness;” that is, all she saith is 
under the government of that law. ‘The law of love and kindness is written in 
the heart, fat it shews itself in the tongue. If we are kindly affectioned one 
to another, it will appear by affectionate expressions. It is called a law 
kindness, because it gives law to others, to all she converseth with ; her wisdom 
and kindness together put a commanding power into all she Saith, they com- 
mand respect, they command compliance. ‘‘How forcible are right words!” 
‘In her tongue is the law of grace,’ or mercy, 80 some read it, and understand 
it of the word and law of God, which she delights to talk of among her ebildren 
and servants. She is full of gle religious discourse, and manageth it pru- 
dently; which shews how full her heart is of another world, even when her 
hands are most busy about this world. , 

7. That which completes and crowns her character is, that she fears the Lord, 
ver. 30, With all those good qualities she lacks not that one thing needful; she 
is truly pious, and in all she doth is guided and gh gions by principles of con- 
science, and regard to God. This is that which is here preferred far before 
beauty, that is vain and deceitful; all that are wise and good account it so, and 
neither value themselves nor others by it. Beauty recommends none to God, 
nor is it any certain indication of wisdom and goodness, but has deceived many 
a man who has made his choice of a wife by it. There may be an impure, 
deformed soul lodged in a comely and beautiful body; nay, many have been 
exposed by their beauty to such temptations as have been the ruin of their 
virtue, their honour, and their precious souls. It is a fading thing at the best, 
and therefore vain and deceitful; a fit of sickness will stain and sully it in a 
little time ; a thousand accidents may blast this flower in its prime. However, 
old age will certainly wither it, and death and the grave consume it. But the 
fear of God reigning in the heart is the beauty of the soul, it recommends those 
that have it to the favour of God, is in his sight of great price; it will last for 
ever, and bid defiance to death itself, which consumes the beauty of the body, 
but consummates the beauty of the soul. 

Thirdly. The happiness of this virtuous woman. " . 

1. She has the comfort and satisfaction of her virtue in her own mind; ver. 25, 
“Strength and honour are her clothing,” in which she wraps herself, that is, 
enjoys herself, and in which she appears to the world, and so recommends her- 
self. She enjoys a firmness and constancy of mind, has spirit to bear up under 
the many crosses and disappointments which even the wise and virtuous must 
expect to meet with in this world, and this is her clothing for defence as well as 
decency. She deals honourably with all, and she has the pleasure of doing so, 
and shall rejoice in time to come; she shall reflect upon it with comfort when 
she comes to be old, that she was not idle or useless when she was young; in 
the day of death it will be a pleasure to her to think that she has lived to some 
good purpose; nay, she shall rejoice in an eternity to come, shall be recom- 
Debaed for her goodness with fulness of joy, and pleasures for evermore. 

2. She is a great blessing to her relations, ver, 28, 1st. “ Her children” grow 
up in her place, and they “call her blessed. They give her their good word, 
they are themselves a commendation to her, and they are ready to give great 
commendations of her; they pray for her, and bless God that they had such 
a good mother. It is a debt which they owe her, a part of that Honour which 
the fifth commandment requires to be paid to father and mother; and it is 
a double honour that is due to a good father and a good mother. 2nd. Her 
husband thinks himself so happy in her, that he takes all occasions to speak 
well of her, as one of the best of women. It is no indecency at all, but a laud- 
~~ instance of conjugal love, for husbands and wives to give one another their 

ue praises. . ; 

3. She gets the good word of all her neighbours, as Ruth did, whom all the 
city of her people knew to be a virtuous woman, /tu. iii. 11. Virtue will have 
its praise, Phit. iv.8. A woman that fears the Lord shall have praise of God, 
Rom ii, 29, and of men too. It is here shewed, Ist. ‘That she shall be highly 
praised; ver. 28, “ Many have done virtuously.” Virtuous women it seems are 

recious jewels, but not such rare jewels as was represented, ver. 10. ‘There 
bare been many, but such a one as this cannot be paralleled; who can find her 
equal? She excelleth them all. Note, Those that are good should aim and 
covet to excel in virtue. ‘ Many daughters” in their father’s house, and in the 
single state “ have done virtuously ;” but a aay wife, if she be virtuous, excels 
them all, and doth more good in her place than they can do in theirs. Or, as 
some explain it, aman cannot have his house so well kept by good daughters 
as by a good wife. 2nd. ‘hat she shall be incontestably praised without con- 
tradiction, ver. 31, Some are praised above what is their due; but those that 
praise her do but “give her of the fruit of her hands,” that is, they give her 
that which she has dearly earned, and which is justly owing to her; she is 
wronged if she have it not. Note, Those ought to be praised, the fruit of 
whose hands is praiseworthy. ‘Ihe tree is known by its truits, and therefore, 
if the fruit be good, the tree must have our good word. If her children be 
dutiful and respectful to her, and carry themselves as they ought, they then 

ive her of the fruit of her hands; she reaps the benefit of all the care she has 

ken of them, and thinks herself well paid. Children must thus study to requite 
their parents, and this is shewing piety at home, 1 Zim. y. 4. But if men be 
unjust, the thing will speak itselt; “her own works will praise her in the gates,” 
openly before all the people. rst. She leaves it to her own works to prais# 
her, and doth not court the applause of men. ‘Those are none of the truly 
virtuous women that love to hear themselves commended. Secondly. “Her own 


xxxi. 19. Among many ancient nations, as in some modern ones, 
the spinning of flax into threads was chiefly the work of women. 

xxxi. 21. For “scarlet” the margin has * double garments,” and 
some think “splendid garments” should be wnderstogte eit 


xxxi. 22. It is not at all certain that silk was known to the — 


Hebrews. More probably a fine white linen is meant, or a texture ‘ 
of cotton. The word for “tapestry” seems to include all kinds of 
ornamental coverings. ‘“ Purple” fabrics were chiefly from as! 
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works will praise her.” If her relations and neighbours altogether hold their 
peace, her good works will proclaim her praise. The widows gave the best 
encomium of Doreas, when they “ shewed the coats and garments she had made 
for the poor,” Acts ix. 39. ‘ 
neighbours is that they should let her own works praise her, and do nothing to 
hinler them. They that do that which is good, let them have praise of the same, 
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Thirdly. The least that can be expected from her | 
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TO THE PROVERBS. 


| Rom, xiii. 3; and let not us enviously say or do 
of it, but be provoked by it to a holy emulation. 
from us that have a foad report, even of the truth itself. Thus is shut up this 
fooking-alage for ladies, which they are desired to open, and dress themselves b 
it; and if they do so, their adorning will be found to praise, and honour, au 
glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ. 


any thing to the diminishlog 
Let none have an ill report 


Twenty chapters of the book of Proverbs, (beginning with ch. x. and ending with ch. xxix.,) consisting mostl 
be reduced to proper heads, and the contents of them gathered; I have, therefore, here put the contents of all 
some use to those who desire to see at once all that is said of any one head in these chapters. 


y of entire sentences in each verse, could not well 
these chapters together, which perhaps may be of 
I take the heads in no method, but as they occurred in reading 


the chapters. Some of the verses, perhaps, 1 have not put under the same heads that another would have put them under, but the most of them fall, L hope, 


naturally enough to the places | have assigned them. 


1. Of the comfort or grief parents have in their children, according as they are 
wise or foolish, godly or ungodly, ch. x. 1; xv. 20; xvii, 21, 25; xix. 13, 26; 
XXili. 15, 16, 24, 25; xxvii. 115 xxix. 3. ‘ . 

Of the world’s insufficiency, and religion’s sufficiency, to make us happy 
ch. x. 2,3; xi. 4; and the preference to be therefore given to the gains of 
virtue above those of this world, ch. xv. 16, 17; xvi. 8, 16; xvii. 1; xix. 1; 
XXviii. 6, 11. a of 

3. Of slothfulness and diligence, ch. x. 4,26; xii, 11, 24, 27; xiii. 4,23; xv. 19; 

xvi. 26; xviii. 9; xix. 15, 24; xx. 4, 13; xxi. 5, i, 28 xxii. 13,295 xxiv. 40—34; 
mate 13—16; xxvii. 18, or Rp Paper 19. Particularly the improving or 
neglecting opportunities, ch. vi. 6; x.5. | s 

4. 1 ok en of the righteous, and the misery of the wicked, ch. x. 6, 9, 16, 

24, 25, 27—30; xi. 3,5—8, 18—21, 31; xii. 2, 3, 7, 13, 14, 21, 26, 285 xiii. 6, 9, 14, 
15, 21, 22, 25; xiv. 11, 14, 19, 32; xv. 6, 8, 9, 24, 26, 295; xx. 7; xxi. 12, 15, 16, 18, 
21; xxii. 12; xxviii. 10, 185 xxix. 6, | 0 
5. Of honour and per ch. x.7, an 8,9; xvili. 3; xxvi.1; xxvii. 21; and 
of vainglory, ch. xxv. 14, 27; xxvil. ’ . od 
6. The wiedias of se ra Pe and folly of aachaslange,. ch, x. 8,173 xii. 1, 155 
xiii. 1, 13, 18; xv. 5, 10, 12, 31, 32; xix. 16; xxviil. 4, 7, 9. 45 

7. Of mischievousness and usefulness, ch, x. 10, 23; xi. 9-11, 23, 275 xii. 5, 6, 12, 
18, 20; xiii. 2; xiv. 22; xvi. 29, 30; xvii. 11; xxi. 10; xxiv. 8; xxvi. 23, 27. 
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TO THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
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point him 
substance wisdom; ‘the isdom of the most wise God, “in whom 
wre ad all the Fok Sune of bigdous sid. knowledge,” and by whom rivers 
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wisdom are poured into man by the word, (Glass. lib. iii. tract i. can. 24.) The 
future tense in the original may possibly give a prophetic character to the pro- 
c ion. Altogether, ‘this interpretation gives to the exhortation of wisdom 
a peculiar majesty and emphasis; setting forth the eternal uncreated wisdom 
of the Father, using all means to draw men to God; both by his works and by 
his word, invitin all men to know the truth’—Seott, Bishop Hall.—E position 
of the Book of Proverbs, by Rev. C. Bridges, M.A., from which work the 
remaining Notes on this book have, with the autior’s kind permission, been 
extracted. 


understanding. 


, . Lean not to thine 
Caney Tt 6 endautendinn but to cultivate it diligently in 
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duty, not to neglect our 
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meant that what followed was extracted from books later than the 
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not easy verse. 
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words are, 
right words.” De Dieu says the 
answer is ae much ae a kiss,” or equiva- 


xxiv. 27. This verse is regarded as somewhat obscure. It refers 
to three stages in a man’s progress—the providing of the raw 
materials, the proper selection Gad gutting ready of them, and their 
orderly construction. Men must begin and go on if they would end 
well. Lord Bacon understood it of farming as the way to wealth: 
“The improvement of the ground is the most natural obtaining of 
riches, for it is our great mother’s blessing, the earth’s; but it is 
slow; and yet, where men of great wealth do stoop to husbandry, 
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faculties. In a world of such extended knowledge, ignorance is the fruit of 
sloth, dissipation, or misguided delusion; but lean not to thine understanding, 
Lean—trust in the Lord. Self-dependence is folly, ch. xxviii. 26; rebellion, 
Jev. ii. 13; ix, 23; ruin, Gen. iii. 5,6; Isa. xlvii. 10, 11. ‘ The great folly of man 
in trials,’ as Dr. Owen justly remarks, ‘is leaning to or upon his own under- 
standing and counsels. What is the issue of it? Whenever in our trials we 


tonsult our own understandings, hearken to self-reasonings, though they seem 
to be good, and tending to our preservation, yet the principle of diving by faith 
is stifled, and we shall in the issue be cast down by our own counsels.’— Treatise 
on Temptation, ch. yiii.; compare Job xviii. 7; Hos. x. 8. 

Crap. 1V.—18. Shining light. Isa. 1x. 20. The LXX. version is very beau- 
tiful—t The ways of the righteous shine like the light; they go on shining, until 


the day be perfected.’ Dr. Watts’ Hymn on the Summer Evening—written for 
the infant mind, but glowing to the finest taste—furnishes a most exquisite 
exposition of this verse,— 


‘How fine has the day been; how bright was the sun,’ &c. 


Cuar. VI.—20-35. And shall not this fearful picture of sin and its conse- 
quence (which Solomon, alas! was too well fitted to draw) teach us to avoid 
every thing that may be temptation; to be sensitive to the first intimations of 
its becoming so; to close every avenue of sense to the entrance of this seduc- 
tive poison; to shun all communications that taint the purity of taste, that 
familiarize the mind with impurity, that give a vivid interest to associations 
from which a chaste imagination recoils with disgust? Let us learn to seek 
Divine strength to “watch and pray” continually ; and, while we “think we 
stand, to take heed lest we fall,” 1 Cor. x. 12. 


Crap. VIIL.—1. Doth not wisdom cry ? We assume the ores to be per- 
sonal, essential Wisdom. Apart from the general reasons before given, this 
description could not without unnatural force apply to an attribute. It sets 
out, I. Personal existence—bronght forth—brought up—in conjunction with 
Deity—by him, ver. 24,30. II. Personal properties, 1. Set up (anointed, Heb.) 
from everlasting, for distinct office, ver. 23. 2. The efficient cause in the work 
of creation, ver. 27—30. 3. Having wisdom, ver. 14; which, as an attribute 
itself, could not be the property of an attribute; and strength, ver. 14, an inde- 
pendent quality, not a property of wisdom. 4. Personal authority, ver. 15, 16. 
5. Leading into the ways of truth ver. 19, 20, 6. Causing to inherit, ver. 21, 
III. Personal affections—hatred, ver. 13; love, ver. 17; Joy, ver. 30, 31. IV. 
Giving personal promises, ver. 21. V. Commanding obedience as a matter of 
life and death, ver. 3236. Whether Solomon fully understood his own words, 
may be a question, 1 Pet. i. 10; but receiving the words as from God, weighing 
their natural force, comparing them with Scripture parallels, we doubt not 
that they describe—not an attribute, but a person—Eternal—Omnipotent—in 
the most endearing relation to man—his Creator—Mediator—Saviour. 22. The 
Lord possessed me. lt must bea perverted imagination that can suppose an 
attribute here. So glorious are the rays of eternal supreme Deity, distinct 
yersonality, and essential unity, that the mysterious, ever-blessed Being—“ the 
Vord, who was in the beginning with God, and was God,” Jno. i. 1, 2, now un- 
doubtedly stands before us. Curiously to pry into the mode of his subsistence, 
would be “intruding into those things which we have not seen,” Col. ii. 18; 
compare | Tim, vi. 16. ‘To receive his own revelation of himself is our reveren- 
tial privilege. 


Cnap. X.—12. But love covereth all sins. The first clause of the verse, com- 
pared with the apostle’s ap lication of the second, clearly proves that the subject 
is the covering of our brother's sin before men. FEste—one of the most evange- 
lical of the Romish interpreters—thus limits the application. The gloss therefore 
of man’s covering sins before God is utterly groundless, compare ch. xvii. 9. 
Calvin and Geier conceive Jas. v. 20 to be only an allusion to the proverb. 
The latter adds—‘ It is one thing to cover sin before men; another thing to 
cover it before the Lord. ‘The first is an act of-love, (1 Cor. xiii. 4; Gal. vi. 2.) 
The last requires an infinite price, equal to the turning away of the eternal 
wrath of God,’ Rom. iii. 25; 1 Jno.1.7; Ps. xxxii.1, &c. 


Cnap. X1.—1, A just weight, (a perfect stone, marg.) In many shops in 
Palestine now the only weights in the balance are smooth stones. Narrative 
of Scottish Mission to the Jews.—Saphet, p. 274. Compare ch. xvi. 11, marg. 


Cuar. XI11.—10. Only by pride cometh contention. This mischievous princi- 
ple spreads in families, or among friends. ‘Some point of honour must be 
maintained; some affront must be resented; some rival must be crushed or 
eclipsed ; some renowned character emulated; or some superior equalled and 
surpassed.’— Scott, in loco. Even in trifling disputes between relatives or 
neighbours—perhaps between Christians—each party contends vehemently for 
his rights, instead of satisfying himself with the testimony of his conscience, 
and submitting rather to be misunderstood and misjudged than to break the 
bond of the Divine brotherhood, 1 Cor. vi. 7. In the wide field of the world we 
may well ask, “ From whence come wars and fightings among you ?_ Come they 
not from this lust?” Jas. iv.13; often has wounded pride, Jud. xii. 1—6, even 
bene) any proved injury, 2 Kin. xiv. 10, brought destructive contention upon 
a land. 


Cuar. XIV.—26. In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence. The fear of 
the Lord—such is the Christian paradox—emboldens. Its childlike spirit shuts 
out all terrors of conscience, all forebodings of eternity. Confidence—strong 
confidence—issues out of it. Abraham sacrificed his son in the fear of God; yet 
oaks confident, “that God was able to raise him up from the dead,” Gren. xxii. 12, 
with Heb. xi. 17, 18. The fear of God led the Babylonish captives with un- 
shaken confidence into the fiery furnace, Dan. iii. 16—19; and thus does the 
child of God, while walking in godly fear, rejoice in confidence, even in the most 
frowning dispensation, Job i. 1, with xiii. 15; Mic. vii. 7—9; Hab. iii. 16—19. 
His covenant privilege covers him, Jer. xxxii. 40; “and that wicked one 
toucheth him not,” 1 Jno. v. 18: compare ch. iii. 21—26; xix. 23. 


Cuare. XV.—7. Disperse knowledge. The “right use of knowledge” is, first 
to “lay it up” in a storehouse, ch. x. 14, with ver. 2; then out of the storehouse 
to disperse it. ‘he sower seatters the seed in the furrow, and calculates u, on 
a proportionate harvest, 2 Cor. ix. 6. Thus the lips of the wise disperse tse 
ne seed, “ giving a portion to seven, and also to eight;” not discouraged 
vy trifling difficulties, but “sowing morning and evening,” and committing the 
result to God, #cel. xi, 2, 4,6. Our Lord thus dispersed the heavenly know- 
ledge of his Gospel, Mat. iv. 23; ix. 35; Ps. xl. 9, 10. He commanded his 
apostles to scatter the seed through the vast field of the world, Mat. xxviii. 19, 20. 
The persecution of the church was overruled for this great end, Acts xiii. 1—4, 
The reformers widely dispersed their treasures both by preaching and writing, 
and rich indeed was the fruit. Do we remember, that our gifts and talents are 
the riches of the church, 1 Cor. xii. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 10; that, like our father Abra- 
ham, we are blessed, not for our own sakes, but to “be a blessing ?” Gen. xii. 2; 
and does not conscience speak of the waste of many, even important opportu- 
nities of intercourse with our fellow-sinners or fellow-Christians, when not an 


it multiplieth riches exceedingly.” Several of the older critics took 
a similar view of the passage, as Mercer, Piscator, &c. 

xxiv. 28. The sense given to this disputed verse in our translation 
is fayoured by De Dieu, but he prefers to render it, “ Be not a false 
witness against thy neighbour; for wilt thou deceive with thy 
lips?” Others understand it to signify, “Do not without cause bear 
witness ag@iinst thy neighbour, and publish (i.e., betray secrets) with 
\hy lips.” This verse, and the five which precede it and the five 
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atom of knowledge has been dispersed? 13. The spirit is broker. Did we 
realize, as we ought, our present privilege, and grasp our eternal prospects, ne 
sorrow of the heart would break our spirit. ‘I wonder many times,’ says 
Samuel Rutherford, ‘that ever a child of God should have a sad heart, con- 
sidering what his Lord is preparing for him.’ The gleam of the proses sun- 
shine is the earnest of what it will be, when, as he again beautifully observes, 
‘ we shall be on the sunny side of the brae.’ 23. A word spoken in due season, 
Thus Luther, after the pattern of the great apostle, gladly acknowledged his 
obligation: ‘The word of a brother, pronounced from Holy Scripture in a 
time of need, carries an inconceivable weight with it. The Holy Spirit accom- 
panies it, and by it moves and animates the hearts of his people, as their 
circumstances require. Thus Timothy, and Titus, and Epaphroditus, and the 
prethren who met St. Paul from Rome, cheered his spirit ; however much they 
might be inferior to him in learning and skill in the word of God. The greatest 
saints have their times of faintness, when others are stronger than they.’— 
Scott's Contin. of Milner, i. 332. 


Cuar. X V1I.—22. Understanding is a well-spring of life. A religion of 
notions—what is it? A dreaming theory! Allis death. There is no pulse in 
the affection, no motion in the heart; but when the understanding is enlight- 
ened, to apprehend spiritual things in their spiritual glory, notions become 
principles. Feelings flow from light, and are filled with life. The Book of 
God shines forth with new glory. Every verse is a sunbeam—every promise is 
irradiated with Divine love. What before was unmeaning sound becomes now 
“spirit and life,’ Jno. vi. 63. This spiritual understanding is indeed a well- 


spring of life, Jno, iv. 14; vii. 38; not a work on the surface; not a. mere forced 
impulse; not the summer stream, but a deep-flowing fountain, ch. xviii. 4. If 
It 


e not always bubbling, ch. xvii. 27, 28, there is always a supply at the 
bottom-spring. 32. He that ruleth his spirit. ‘So old and no obient wrote 
Philip Henry in his Diary, when he had completed his thirtieth year, ‘ Alex- 
ander was, when he conquered the great world; but I have not yet subdued 
the little world—myself.’ Often does the Christian soldier win the day, even 
when he has been wounded in the fight. Yet think not the war is ended, 
because a battle is won. No quarter can be given, no truce allowed on either 
side. The enemy may have been stabbed at the heart; yet will he pet up, 
and renew the fight. Thou must walk, yea, sleep, in thine armour. It must 
be worn, not laid up. ‘There is “no discharge from this war,” till thy body of 
sin and death is laid in the grave. Meanwhile victory is declared, before the 
conflict begins. Let every day then be a day of triumph. The promises are 
to present victory. With such stirring, stimulating hopes, thou shalt surely 
have rule, if thou wilt but dare to have it; and if thou hast not courage 
enough to be a Christian, thou must be a slave for life to the hardest of 
taskmasters. ‘This bloodless victory, so contrary to the turmoil of war, is the 
crown of Christian grace. No other grace of the Gospel can be exercised 
without its influence. Yet the daily conquest anticipates the final victory, 
the spoils of which will be reaped throughout eternity. 


Cuap. XVII.—8. A gift—it prospereth. ‘A gift is so tempting, that it can no 
more be refused than a lovely jewel, by him to whom it is presented; and such 
is its power, it commonly prevails over all men, despatches all business, carries 
all causes, and—in a word—effects what2ver a man desires, —Bishop, Patrick. 
‘What a description,’ adds Mr. Scott, ‘of the mercenary selfishness of man- 
kind!’ compare also ver. 23; xviii. 16. Even the heathen conscience seems to 
have had a just perception of this evil. The saying of Philip of Macedon is well - 
known, ‘there was no fortress so strong, but it might be stormed, if an ass laden 
with gold was brought to the gate.. The poet finely illustrates this remark, 
referring also to the current report, that—‘not Philip, but Philip’s gold, con- 
quered Greece.’—Hor. Ode. lib. iii. 16. 17. A friend—a brother. To see the 
Son of God in our nature, that he might be our friend and brother; to hear him 
“not ashamed to call us brethren ;”—this is a mystery of friendship—unsearch- 
able. Truly is this friend,—he alone, worthy of our unlimited confidence, 
Such is the constancy of his love—“ at all times,”—even unto death. 


*Mine is an unchanging love; 
Higher than the heights above; 
Deeper than the depths beneath ; 
Firm and faithful, strong as death.’"—Cowper. 


Cuar. XVIII.—8. Talebearer. ‘The word properly signifies a pedlar, who 
buys goods (stolen ones it may be) at one place, and sells them at another, taking 
care to make his own market of them. So a talebearer makes his own yisits, to 
pick up at one place, and utter at another, that which he thinks will lessen his 
neighbour’s reputation, that he may build his own upon it..—_M. Henry’s Sermon 
on Friendly Visits. Compare ch. xi. 13; xx. 19. 14. Who can bear? Yet is 
not this wounded spirit the Christian’s first seal of mercy, the preparation for 
all future and eternal mercy? Acts ii. 37; xvi. 27—30. Bitter indeed is the 
anguish, when the mass of sin is raised from the grave of oblivion, and “set in 
order before our eyes,” Ps. 1, 21; but, is not this the sight that makes Jesus and 
his free salvation inexpressibly precious? Acts ii. 41—47; xvi. 31—34: compare 
Mat. ix. 12; and does not this spirit place us within the sphere of his healin 
commission ? Jsa. xi. 1, 2. Weask now—not who can bear, but who can heal 
Well did Luther say, (and there is no better judge on such matters,) ‘It is as 
easy to make a world as to ease a troubled conscience.’ Both are creation- 
work, requiring the almightiness of God, Gen. i. 1; Isa. lvii. 19; to him that 
“wounded must we return for healing,” Hos. vi. 1; his remedy is the sight of 
himself wounded for us, Jsa. liii.5 ; and that sight—so healing—so reviving—how 
does it quicken the soul to a cordial and animated faith, issuing in the song 
of everlasting praise! 


Cuap. X1X.—27. The instruction that causeth to err. Wear the same caution 
from the lips of our Divine Master—* Beware of false prophets. Take heed 
what ‘e hear,” Mat. vii. 15; Mar, iv. 24; all instruction is not to life. Teachers 
of evil, “ ministers of Satan,” 2 Cor. xi. 13—15, abound; and their instruction, 
causing to err from the words of knowledge, is more palatable to the perverse- 
ness of the heart, more alluring to the peso ean: of the young, than solid 
Scripture teaching, /sa. xxx. 10; Jer. v.31. The apostle reproved the Galatian 
church for listening to teachers, causing them to err fatally from the words . 
of knowledge, Gal. 1. 6, 7; iii. \—4; v. 7,8; and would he not have warned us 
against the same teaching, so fearfully prevalent: placing ordinances in the 
stead of Christ, or conjoined with him; man’s proud work of “ voluntary 
humility,” and external service, in the room of pure simplicity of reliance on | 
the Redeemer’s works? When the soul has thus “fallen from grace,” Gal. vy. 4; 
what ground of confidence can we bring before God? What is his service but 
the bondage « é outward ceremonies, leading to cheerless despondency ? 


Cnap. XXI.—1. As the rivers of water. The allusion evidently is to channels 
made for the distribution of waters according to will, for gardens or irrigation 
of fields.—See Peaxton’s Illustrations, i. 173.— Bp. Lowth’s Note on Isaiah i. 30. 
8. The robbery of the wicked. The marginal reading seems to imply aggravated 
destruction—probably with shame: compare 2 Sam, xii. 31; Heb. xi. 37; also, 


which follow it, are, as often occurs, misplaced jn the Greek version, 
where verse 23 1s preceded by the end of chapter xxix. and part of 
chapter xxx. The Arabic, of course, is similarly disarranged, bu 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Latin follow the order observed — 
in the English version. At the close of the chapter, however, the 
Syriac adds, “The Proverbs of Solomon end.” This, like th 
Hebrew addition to Psa. Ixxii., probably represents an early divisi 
of the book, or its original conclusion. ‘2 ah 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE PROVERBS. 


Lu. xii. 46. ‘Search your chests; search your hearts, all ye that hear me this 
day; and if any of you find any of this adulterated gold among your heaps, away 
with it. Else know that, as Chrysostom wittily says, ‘You have locked up a 
thief in your counting-house, which shall carry away all: and, if ye look not to 
it sooner, your soul with it.—Bp. Hall’s Sermon on the Righteous Mammon: 
Works, v. 109, 110. . 


Cuap. XXIL—1. A good name. This ornament is too often indiscreet] 
underrated. ‘So long as my conscience is clear, I care not what the world think 
or say of me. Other consciences are not my judges.’ Now, in resisting the efforts 
of the world to turn us aside from the path of duty, ‘ we may seasonably comfort 
ourselves in our own innocency, fly for refuge against the injuries of tongues 
into our own consciences, as into a castle, there repose ourselves in security, dis- 
regarding the yy eiget of evil men.’—Bp. Sanderson's Sermon on Ecclestastes, 
vii. l, § 30: see also Sir M. Hale's Great Audit. But it should be our great care 
to stop the mouths of gainsayers; and, while we count it “a very small matter 
to be Judged of man’s judgment,” most anxiously to “provide things honest, not 
only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men,” 1 Cor. iv. 3, with 
2 Cor, viii. 21: compare 1 Cor. ix. 15; 2 Cor. xi. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 12. 

All commentators by their different versions admit the significance of the ori- 
inal terms. Jmbue—Schultens, Geier—‘ Give it the first dip, dye, seasoning.’ 
nitia—Begin the first instruction—Lay the groundwork—the first stone. 

Instrue, ‘This is substantially the margin, catechize—like Abraham’s servants— 

instructed (catechized, margin) alike in the art of warand in the fear of God, 

Gen. xiv. 14; xviii. 19. The word elsewhere conveys the idea of dedication to 

the service of God. (Compare Deu. xx. 5; 1 Kin. viii. 6; 2 Chr. vii. 5; title to 

Ps. xxx.) In this view a judicious expositor illustrates it, ‘As a house, altar, 

or temple newly built, and not yet profaned, is fitted by certain rites and sacri- 

fices for its future use, so a child, as a newly-formed edifice, is fitted by a certain 
course for the service and the church, and his heart is made meet as an habita- 
tion of God, and the temple of the Holy Ghost.’—Geier. We cannot indeed 
anticipate an universal fulfilment of the promise; yet, as believers in the 
inspiration of Scripture, we are bound implicitly to receive it. ‘The cases that 
appear to contravene the educational promise may be fairly explained. The 
promise is not falsified, but the Lorde time of fulfilment is not yet come. 

Or, has not some important element of educotion been onntted? Has not 

some Gisproporsion of one or other part cf the system hindered the efficienc 

of the whole? Has instruction and rg been always accompanied with 
prayer and faith? Or has prayer been always confirmed by consistent prac- 


tice? Does not man’s indolence, pe eakcuce unbelief, unfaithfulness to | 


the conditions implied, wither the blessing? While Abraham, training up his 
family for God, shall i 

with Heb. x. 23,) the Elis and the Davids—good men, but bad parents, 
(1 Sam. iii. 13; 1 Kin. i. 6,) shall know “God's breach of promise.” (Num. 
xiv. 34.) Itis too deep for man to reconcile the absolute election of God with 
weak, imperfect, unfaithful fulfilment of duty. Nevertheless, in all cases, 
“Let God be true, and every man a liar.” (Rom. iii. 4.) 5. Foolishness. 
Observe—it is foolishness, not childishness. That might belong to an unfallen 
child. No moral guilt attaches to the recollection, “When I was a child, L 
spake as a child, I thought as a child,” 1 Cor. xiii. 11., ‘A child is to be punished,’ 
as Mr. Scott wisely observed, ‘not for being a child, but for being a wicked 
child”—Life, P: 622. 20, 21. Know the certaint , Xe. Let us not forget the 
great end of this revelation, that we may know the certainty of the things; that 
we may give an answer concerning our confidence. The Gospel itself was 
written with a special reference to this important end, Lu. i. 1—4; 2 Pet. i. 15, 16. 
Yet this confidence is a Divine attainment. “The word must come with power, 
and with the Holy Ghost,” in order to come “ with much asurance,” 1 Thes. i. 5. 


Cuap. XXIIL—13. Withhold not correction. Christian parents do not always 
recognise the spiritual standard of discipline. ‘“ Foolishness is bound in the 
heart” of the parent, no less than “of the child.” The wild ass’s colt, Job xi. 12, 
must always need its measure of correction. The rule therefore is,notwith- 
standing all the pleas of pity and fondness, withhold it net. Do the work 
wisely, firmly, lovingly.. Persevere, notwithstanding apparently unsuccessful 
results. Connect it with prayer, faith, careful instruction.—‘If parents’ 
(Matthew Henry’s Life, ch. xiii.) ‘would not correct their children except in 
a praying frame, when they can “lift up their hands without wrath,” it would 
neither provoke God nor them.’ 16. Yea, my reins shall rejoice. The reins, 
as deeply seated in the body, are a frequent Scriptural illustration of the inner 
thoughts and affections, Ps. xvi. 7; xxvi. 2; Jer. xii. 2; Lai. iii. 13. None but 
a Christian parent knows the yearning ee ae the many tears, prayers, and 
“travailing in birth again” for the soul of a beloved child, or the fervour of 
joy and praise, when the first budding of heavenly wisdom bursts to view, 
ver. 24, 25; x. 1; xv. 20; xxix.3. The sight brings ret into the innermost depths 
of the bosom. Parents, who sympathise not with these sensations, and with 
whom Solomon's language is unfelt and uninteresting, realize neither their 
responsibilities nor their privileges. 


Cuap. XXI1V.—16. A just man falleth seven times, and riseth up again. The 
just man rising from his fall is most unwarrantably applied to the perseverance 
of the saints. The word fall frequently occurs in this book; but always in 
reference to trouble, not sin. (Ch. xi. 5, 14; xiii. 17; xvil. 203 xxvi. 275 
axviii. 10, 14, 18.) The antithesis obviously fixes this meaning. ‘There are 
plain texts enough to prove every Scriptural doctrine; but pressing texts into 
any particular service, contrary to their plain meaning, not only serves to 
deceive the inconsiderate, but to rivet the prejudices, and confirm the suspi- 
cions, of opposers; just as bringing forward a few witnesses of suspicious 
character would cause all those, however emai | of credit, who should be 
examined in the same cause, to be suspected also, and create a prejudice against 
it in the minds of the court and of all present,’—Scott. 


Cuar. XX V.—20. As vinegar upon nitre. The nitre of Scripture is not that 
salt that commonly gves by the name, but a soda or mineral alkali, (the Roman 
natrum,) which strongly terments with all acias. Dr. Blayney remarks on 
Jer. ii. 22, (the only other example of the word,) ‘In many parts of Asia it 
is called soap-earth, because it is dissolved in water, and used like soap in 

_ washing.’ 24. Brawling woman. This proverb has been given before, ch. xxi. 9: 
compare ch. y. 19; xix. 13; xxvii. 15. Scriptural repetitions shew not want, of 
matter, but the deep importance of the matter laid out. Such is the vexation 
conn with this evil, that the most uncomfortable dwelling, where the 
soul might retire for communion with God, would be a grateful alternative. 
Christian women! think not these proverbs unworthy your attention. Be it so, 
that you answer not to the revolting picture; but surely the repeated exhibition 
strongly inculeates the cultivation of the opposite graces, the absence of which 
clouds the female character in painful deformity. 


Cuarp. XXVII.—5. Faithful are the wounds of a P hres Philip Henry 
beautifully describes the proper offices and uses of Christian reproof. ‘'l'o 


xxv. 4. We must understand a silversmith rather than a refiner 
in the second clause. The word rendered “vessel” is of very wide 
signification, including almost as much as we mean when we speak 
of “an article.” If a “vessel” is intended here, it must be one that 
is cast, and not hammered. That the Hebrews in Solomon’s age were 
well acquainted with the refining and casting of the precious metals 
is an undoubted fact. : 

xxv. 11. What are “apples of gold in pictures of silver?” Some 


7 


find him “ faithful that hath promised,” (Gen. xvin. 19, | 


6. Train up. | 


reprove a brother is like as, when he is fallen to help hira up again; when he 


| is wounded, to help to cure him; when he hath broken a bone, to help to set 
it; when he is out of the way, to put him ia it: when he is fallen into the fire 
bee bye him out; when he hath contracted defilement, to help to cleanse him? 
—Life, ch. x. 


Cuarp. XXTX.—15. A child left to himself. ‘We pity orphans,’ remarked a 
wise Christian parent, ‘who have neither father nor mother to care for them. 
A child indulged is more to be pitied—it has no parent. It is its own master, 
peevish, troward, headstrong, pliad: born to a double portion of trouble a i 
sorrow above what fallen man is heir to; not only miserable itself, but wort’ ess, 
and a plague to all who in future will be connected with it. What bad sons, 
husbands, fathers, daughters, wives, and mothers, are the offspring of fond 
indulgence, shewn to little masters and misses almost from the cradle! Wise 
discipline gives thought and firmness to the mind; and makes us useful here, 
and fit for the world of perfect subordination above.’—Venn’s Life, p. 257. 25. 
The fear of man bringeth a snare. A snare brings a man into straits. He is 
not master of himself. Here Satan spreads the snare, and the fear of man 
drives into it; and a fearful snare it is, and ever hath been to thousands. 
Many, once entangled, have never escaped. It besets every step of the path- 
way to heaven, every sphere of obligation. The king turns aside from strict 
integrity, 1 Sam. xv. 24; Mat, xiv. 9; the judge wilfully pronounces an un- 
righteous sentence, Jno. xix. 8, 13, 16.——The same deadly influence operates in 
families. Sometimes even parents shrink from the open protection of their 
child, Jno. ix. 22. They dare not avow a supreme regard to his primary in- 
terests, or profess, in opposition to many around them, the patriarch’s godly 
determination, “ As for me and my house,” however evil it may seem to others, 
“we will serve the Lord,” Jos. xxiv. 15. Every class of society exhibits this 
corrupt principle. Perhaps the highest are bound in the most abject and hope- 
less chains; and to their ip they seem to acknowledge a sort of conscience, 
or religious obedience. They will set at nought all religion without fear; but 
such submissive slaves are they to the omnipotency of fashion, that they would 
“tremble very exceedingly ” (Gen. xxvii. 33, the same word in the original,) 
at the suspicion of godliness attaching to them, thus “honouring” a vain idol 
before the Lord of heaven and earth._—W hat, again, makes so many, especially 
among the yond ashamed to be found upon their knees; to be known as 
readers of their Bibles; to cast in their lot decidedly among the saints of God? 
They know the Christian to be on the right side ; and oft is there a whisper of 
conscience —‘ Would that my soul were in his place!’ Jno, vii. 135 xii. 42, 43; 
Acts xxvi. 11; 2 Tim. i. 15; iv. 16; but they have only half a mind to religion. 
The fear of man bringeth a snare; but how painful to see the children of God 
entangled in the snare!: Humbling indeed is the contrast between the boldness 
of the servants of Satan and the timidity of the soldiers of Christ! Who of us 
has not cause of painful self-condemnation ?——Thank God, there is a way of 
deliverance. Faith unbinds the soul from fear. If fear makes the giant tremble 
before the worm, trust in the Lord makes the worm stronger than the giant, 
—Fear brings us into the snare. Faith brings liberty, safety, exaltation. Ohl 
thou God of power and grace, may my soul praise thee for this mighty deliver- 
ance, this joyous freedom! May I never be ashamed of my Master. Atay Lbe 
bound to his peopie, and glory in his cross}! 


Cuap. XXX.—15. The horseleach hath two daughters. ‘But we have, ‘says 
Bishop Sanderson, ‘I know not how many lusts, no less importunately clamor- 
ous than they; till they be served, incessantly crying, Give, give; but much 
more unsatisfied than they. For they will be filled in time, and when they are 
filled, they tumble off, and there is an end; but our lusts will never be satisfied. 
Like Pharaoh’s kine, when they have eaten up all the fat ones, they are still as 
hungry and as whining as they were before. —Sermon on Phil. iv. 11. 


Cnap. XX X1.—13. She seeheth wool. This lovely character is drawn accord- 
ing to the manee of ancient times; though the general principles are of universal 
application. It describes not only the wife of a man of rank, but a wise, useful, 


godly matron in her domestic reponsibilities. It is “a woman professing 


an 
godliness,” adorned “with good works,” 1 Jim. ii. 10; a Mary no less than 
a Martha. ‘ It may be necessary to retouch the lines of the picture, that have 


been obscured by length of years; in plain terms—to explain some parts of the 
description which relate to ancient manners and customs, and to shew how 
they may be usefully applied to those of our own age and country.—Bp. Horne. 
One thing however is most remarkable. The standard of godliness here exhi- 
bited is not that of a relizious recluse, shut up from active obligations, under 
the pretence of greater sanctity and consecration to God. Here are none of 
those habits of monastic asceticism, that are now extolled as the highest point 
of Christian perfection. One half at least of the picture of the virtuous woman 
is occupied with her personal and domestic industry, What a rebuke also does 
this convey to a self-indulgent inactivity! Her several employments admirably 
illustrate genuine simplicity of manners, and practical, yet liberal economy. 
This is indeed a difficult and rare attainment, economy without a niggardly 
spirit; seen and felt as little as possible, and conducted with all care and con- 


sideration of the comfort of the family. 


We would conclude with a brief summary of a few prominent points involved 
in the study of this most instructive book. Let us observe the connection 
between inward principle and outward conduct: Never let it be forgotten, 
that the exercises here described or inculcated, suppose an internal source. 
It is the light within, that shines without. ‘he hidden life is thus manifested. 
Let us mark also the flow of true happiness throughout the whole sphere 
of godliness: Often has the wise man painted this connection with the most 

lowing interest, ch. iii. 13—18; iv. 4—13; viii. 17—21, 32-36. Most important 
is it to leave this impression upon the minds of all, specially of our young 
readers, that religion 1s a joyous thing. It is not indeed the mirth of the fool, 
or the giddy gaiety of the thoughtless; but it is the only thing that deserves 
the name of happiness; the only solid, permanent principle of enjoyment.—— 
It is of great moment to remark the wise man’s estimate of real goud. Every 
particle of the chief good he centres in God.—Let us begat Christian complete- 
ness and consistency: The elements of this character will be brought out by 
a diligent and prayerful study of this important book, Let them be put toge- 
ther in their due connection and proportion; and “the man of God will be 

erfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works,” 2 7%m. iii. 17.——But, “* Who 
is sufficient?” Child of God, let ee preening. ot insufficiency in thyself be 
stayed by the recollection of all-sufficiency in thy God: compare 2 Cur. ii. 16, 
with iii, 5; also, xii. 9. What he demands of thee, that he works in thee. His 
covenant secures thy holiness, no less than thine acceptance—thine holiness, 
not, as some would have it, as the ground but as the fruit, of thine acceptance. 
Let the one then be primarily sought; and the other will assuredly follow. “IL 
WILL PUT MY LAW IN THEIR INWARD PARTS, AND WRIJE IT IN THEIR HEARTS 
ey aaa FOR I WILL FORGIVE THEIR INIQUITY, AND I WILL REMEMBER 
THEIR SINS NO MORE,” Jer. xxxi. 33, 34: compare Hzeh. xxxvi. 26, 27. 


say gold-coloured fruit in silver baskets; others understand the words 
of the figures of apples in real gold, mounted on silver, chased and 
decorated. Fiirst and other recent writers incline to the opinion 
that the golden apples are citrons or apricots. Good words rightly 
uttered are as beautiful as golden fruit on silver dishes. Hence, 
although some say “speech is silvern, and silence is golden,” there is 
a speaking which is golden. 
xxv. 13. Harvest in Palestine extends from April to June. 
427 
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We are still among Solomon’s happy men, his happy servants, that stood continually before him to hear his wisdom; and they are the choicest of all the dictates, 
of his wisdom, such as were more immediately given by Divine inspiration, that are here transmitted to us, not to be heard as by them but once, and then liable to 
be mistaken and forgotten, and by repetition to lose their beauty, but to be read, reviewed, revolved, and had in everlasting remembrance. The account we have 
of Solomon’s apostacy from God in the latter end of his reign, 1 Kin, xi. 1, is the tragical part of his story. We may suppose he spake his Proverbs in the prime 
of his time, while he kept his integrity, but delivered his Ecclesiastes when he was grown old, (for of the burthens and decays of age he speaks feelingly, ch. xii.,) 
and was by the grace of God recovered from his backslidings. There he dictated his observations, here he wrote his own experiences. This is what days speak, 
and wisdom which the multitude of years teacheth. The title of the book and the penman we shall meet with in the first verse, and therefore shall here only 
observe, . 

1. That it is a sermon, a sermon in print. The text is, ch. i. 2, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” That is the doctrine too. It is proved at large by many 
arguments and an induction of particulars, and divers objections are answered; and in the close we have the use and application of all, by way of exhortation 
to remember our Creator, to fear him, and to keep his commandments. There are indeed many things in this book which are dark and hard to be understood, 
and some things which men of corrupt minds wrest to their own destruction, for want of distinguishing between Solomon’s arguments and the objections of the 
atheists and epicures; but there is enough easy and plain to convince us (if we will admit the conviction) of the vanity of the world, and its utter insufficiency to 
niake us happy,—the vileness of sin, and its certain tendency to make us miserable,—and of the wisdom of being religious, and the solid comfort and satisfaction 
that is to be had in doing our duty both to God and man. This should be intended in every sermon, and that is a good sermon by which these points are in any 
measure gained. ; . 

Il. That it is a penitential sermon, as some of David’s psalms are penitential psalms. It is a recantation sermon, in which the preacher sadly laments his own 
folly and mistake, in promising himself satisfaction in the things of this world, and even in the forbidden pleasures of sense, which now he finds more bitter tha 
death. His fall is a proof of the weakness of man’s nature. Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, nor say, I shall never be such a fool as to do so and so, 
when Solomon himself, the wisest of men, playéd the fool so egregiously ; nor let the rich man glory in his riches, since Solomon’s wealth was so great a snare to 
him, and did him a great deal more hurt than Job’s poverty did him. His recovery is a proof of the power of God’s grace in bringing one back to God that had 
gone so far from him, and the riches of God’s mercy in accepting him, notwithstanding the many aggravations of his sin, pursuant to the promise made to David, 
that if his children should commit iniquity they should be corrected, but not abandoned and disinherited, 2 Sam. vii. 14, 15. Let him, therefore, that thinks he 
stands take heed lest he fall, and let him that is fallen make haste to get up again, and not despair either of assistance or of acceptance therein. 

111. That it is a practical, profitable sermon. Solomon, being brought to repentance, resolves, like his father, to teach transgressors God's way, Ps. li. 13, and 
to give warning to all to take heed of splitting upon those rocks which had been fatal to him; and these were fruits meet for repentance. The fundamental error 
of the children of men, and that which is at the bottom of all their departures from God, is the same with that of our first parents, hoping to be as gods, by 
entertaining themselves with that which seems good for food, pleasant to the eyes, and desirable to make one wise. Now the scope of this book is to shew that 
this is a great mistake, that our happiness consists not in being as gods to ourselves, to have what we will and do what we will, but in having him that made us 
to bea Godto us. The moral philosophers disputed much about man’s felicity or chief good; various opinions they had about it; but Solomon in this book 
determines the question, and assures us, that to fear God and keep his commandments is the whole of man. He tried what satisfaction might be found in the 
wealth of the world and the pleasures of sense, and at last pronounced all vanity and vexation; yet multitudes will not take his word, but will make the same 
dangerous experiment, and it proves fatal to them. He, 1. Shews the vanity of those things in which men commonly look for a happiness, as human learning 
and policy, sensual delights, honour and power, riches and great possessions. And then, 2. He prescribes remedies against the vexation of spirit that attends 
them. Though we cannot cure them of their vanity, we may prevent the trouble they give us by sitting loose to them; enjoying them comfortably, but layirg 
our expectations low from them, and acquiescing in the will of God concerning us in every event, especially by remembering God in the days of our youth, aud 
continuing in his fear and service all our days, with an eye to the judgment to come. 


A.M. 3027. B.C. 977. 
CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter we have, I. The inscription or title of the book, ver. 1. II. The general 
doctrine of the vanity of the creature laid down, ver. 2, and explained, ver. 3. III. The 
proof of this doctrine, taken, 1. From the shortness of human life, and the multitude of 
births and burials in this life, ver. 4; 2. From the inconstant nature, and constant 
revolutions of all the creatures, and the perpetual flux and reflux they are in, the sun, 
wind, and water, ver. 5—7; 3. From the abundant toil man has about them, and the 
little satisfaction he has in them, ver. 8; 4. From the return of the same things again 
which shews the end of all perfection, and that the stock is exhausted, ver. 9 10; 
5. From the oblivion to which all things are condemned, ver. 11. IV. The ‘first 
instance of the vanity of men’s knowledge, and all the parts of learning, especially 
natural philosophy and politics. Observe, 1. The trial Solomon made of these 
ver. 12, 13, 16, 17; 2. His judgment of them, that all is vanity, ver. 14. For, Ist. There 
is labour in getting knowledge, ver. 13; 2nd. There is little good to be done with it 
ver. 15; 3rd. There is no satisfaction in it, ver, 18. And if this is vanity and vexa- 
tion, all other things in this world, being much inferior to it in dignity and worth, must 
needs be so too, A great scholar cannot be happy unless he be a true saint, : 


HE words of the Preacher, the 
son of David, king in Jeru- 
salem. 

2 Vanity of vanities, saith the, 
Preacher, 

Vanity of vanities ; all zs vanity. 

3 What profit hath a man of 
all his labour : 

Which he taketh under the sun? 


Here is, First. An account of the pen- © 
man of this book. It was Solomon, for 
no other son of David but he was king 


Title. In the Hebrew the title is “ Koheleth,” which is generally || Ecclesiastes is one of five books which form a special group, viz., 
nnderstood to be a designation of Solomon, but the exact sense || Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Hsther. 
of which is much disputed, though most agree that it signifies one || It stands fourth because it is read at the fourth of the five festivals 
who collects persons or things together—hence, a collector. The || for which these books are appointed. Dr. Ginsburg divides the book — 
word is usually regarded as of the feminine gender, because Coheleth || into six parts, as follows:—1. Prologue, ch.i.2—11; 2. See. 1,ch.i.12—= 
is a personification adopted by the author of the book. Some of the || ii. 26; 3. Sec, 2, ch.iii. l—v. 19; 4. Sec. 3, ch. vi. 1—viii. 15; 5. Sec. 4, 
Jewish writers have questioned the canonical authority of the book, || ch. viii. 16—xii. 7; 6. Epilogue, ch. xii, 8—12. The same author, © 
but the mass of authorities have accepted it. In the Hebrew Bible || in common with many modern critics, does not think that Solomon 
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of Jerusalem. But he conceals his name, — Solomon, ‘peaceable,’ — because 
Pr his sin he had aims tp trouble upon himself and his kingdom, had broken 
his peace with God, and lost the peace of his conscience, and therefore was no 
more worthy of that name. Call me not Solomon; call me Marah, for behold, 
for peace I had great bitterness. But he calls himself, 

1, The preacher; which speaks his present character. He is Koheleth, which 
comes from a word that signifies ‘to gather ;’ but it is of a feminine termina- 
tion, by which perhaps Solomon intends to upbraid himself with his effeminacy, 
which contributed more than any thing to his apostacy ; for it was to please his 
wives that he set up idols, Neh. xiii. 26. Or, the word soul must be understood, 
and so Koheleth is, 

Ist. A penitent soul, or one gathered, that had rambled and gone astray like 
a lost sheep, but was now reduced, gathered in from his wanderings, gathered 
home to his duty, and come at length to himself. The spirit that was dissipated 
after a thousand vanities is now collected and made to centre in God. Divine 
grace can make great sinners great converts, and renew even those to repent- 
ance that after they had known the way of righteousness turned aside from it, 
and heal their backslidings, though it is a difficult case. It is only the penitent 
soul that God will accept, the heart that is broken, not the head that is bowed 
down, like a bulrush, only for a day; David’s repentance, not Ahab’s. And it 
is only the gathered soul that is the penitent soul, that comes back from its 
bypaths, that no longer scatters its ways to the strangers, Jer. iii. 13, but is 
united to fear God’s name. “ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
will speak,” and therefore we have here the words of the penitent, and those 
published. If eminent professors of religion fall into gross sin, they are con- 
cerned, for the honour of God, and the repairing of the damage they have done 
to his kingdom, —— to testify their repentance, that the plaister may be as 
wide as the wound. 

2nd. A preaching soul, or one gathering. Being himself gathered to the 
congregation of saints, out of which he had by sin thrown himself, and recon- 
ciled to the church, he endeavours to gather others to it, that had gone astray 
like him, and perhaps were led astray by his example. He that has done any 
thing to seduce his brother ought to do all he can to reduce him. Perhaps 
Solomon called together a congregation of his people, as he had done at the 
dedication of the temple, | Kin. viti. 2, so now at the re-dedicating of himself. 
In that assembly he presided as the people’s mouth to God in prayer, ver. 12; 
in this as God’s mouth to them in preaching. God by his Spirit made him a 
preacher, in token of his being reconciled to him. A commission is an implicit 

ardon. Christ sufficiently signified his forgiving Peter by committing his 
ambs and sheep to his trust. Observe, Penitents should be preachers; they 
that have taken warning themselves to turn and live should give warning to 
others not to go on and die. “ When thou art converted, strengthen thy breth- 
ren.” Preachers must be preaching souls, fo. that only is likely to reach to the 
lreart that comes from the heart. Paul served God with his spirit in the Gospel 
of his Son, Rom. i. 9. 

2. The son of David. His taking this title intimates, Ist. That he looked 
upon it as a great honour to be the son of so good a man, and valued himself 
very much uponit. 2nd. That he also looked upon it as a great aggravation of 
his sin that he had such a father, who had given him a good education, and put 
up many a good prayer for him. It cuts him to the heart to think that he 
should be a blemish and disgrace to the name and family of such a one as David, 
It aggravated the sin of Jehoiakim that he was the son of Josiah, Jer. xxii. 15—17. 
3rd. That his being the son of David encouraged him to repent and hope for 
mercy; for David had fallen into sin, by which he should have been warned 
not to sin, but was not; but David repented, and therein he took example from 
him, and found mercy as he did. Yet this was not ail; he was that son of David 
concerning whom God had said that, though he would chasten his transgression 
with the rod, yet he would not break his covenant with him, Ps. lxxxix. 34. 
Christ, the great preacher, was the Son of David. 

3. King of Jerusalem. This he mentions, Ist. As that which was a very 
great aggravation of his sin, that he was a king. God had done much for him in 
raising him to the throne, and yet he had so ill requited him. His dignity 
made the ill example and influence of his sin the more dangerous, and many 
would follow his pernicious ways. That he was king of Jerusalem, the holy 
city, where God’s temple was, and of his own building too, where the priests, 
the Lord’s ministers, were, and his prophets, who had taught him better things. 
2nd. As that which might vive some advantage to what he wrote, for “ where 
she word of a king is there is power.” He thought it no disparagement to him 
as a king to be a preacher; but the people would regard him the more as a 
preacher because he wasa king. If men of honour would lay out themselves 
to do good, what a great deal of good might they do! Solomon looked as 

oer in the pulpit, preaching the vanity of the world, as in his throne of ivory, 
judging. 

The Chaldee paraphrase (which in this book makes very large additions to 
the text, or comments upon it, all along) gives this account of Solomon’s writing 
this book: That by the spirit of prophecy he foresaw the revolt of the ten 
tribes from his son, and in process of time the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the house of the sanctuary, and the captivity of the people, and in the foresight 
of that he said, “ Vanity of vanities, ‘ais vanity ;” and to that he applies many 
passages in this book. 

Secondly. The general scope and design of the book. What is it that this 
royal preacher has to say? That which he aims at is for the making of us truly 
pallidons to take down our esteem of, and expectation from, the things of this 
world. in order to this he shews, 


| 
1. That they are all vanity, ver. 2. This is the proposition he lays down and 


” It was no new text; 


rove, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 
had more than once spoken to the same purpose. 
itself here asserted is that all is ti ae all besides God, and considered as 
abstract from him. The all of this world; all worldly employments and enjoy- 
ments; the all that is in the world, 1 Jno. ii. 16. All that which is agreeable to 
our senses, and to our fancies in this present state, which gains pleasure to 
ourselves, or reputation with others. It is all vanity, not only in the abuse of 
it, when it is perverted by the sin of man, but even in the use of it. Man, con- 
sidered with reference to these things, is vanity, Ps. xxxix. 5,6; and if there 
were not another life after this, were made in vain, Ps. lxxxix. 47. And those 
things considered in reference to man, whatever they are in themselves, are 
vanity. They are impertinent to the soul, foreign, and add nothing to it, they 
do not answer the end, nor yield any true satisfaction. They are uncertain in 
their continuance, are fading and perisbing, and passing away, and will certainly 
deceive and disappoint those that put a confidence in them. Let us not there- 
fore love vanity, Ps. iv. 2; nor lift up our souls to it, Ps. xxiv. 4; for we shall 
but weary ourselves for it, Hab. ii. 13. It is expressed here very emphatically ; 
not only all is vain, but in the abstract, “all is vanity,” as if vanity were the 
proprium quarto modo,— property in the fourth mode,’ of the things of this 
world, that which enters into the nature of them. They are not only vanity, 
but “ vanity of vanities,” the vainest vanity, vanity in the highest degree; nothing 


undertakes to_ 
his father Davi 


but vanity; such a vanity as is the cause of a great deal of vanity, And this is 
selabied: because the thing is certain, and past dispute; it is “vanity of 
¥anities.” ‘This intimates that the wise man had his own heart fully convinced 
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of, and much affected with, this truth; and that he was very desirous that 
others should be convinced of it, and affected with it, as he was, but that he 
found the generality of men very loath to believe and consider it, Job xxxiii. 14, 
It intimates likewise that we cannot comprehend and express the vanity of this 
world. But who is it that speaks thus slightly of the world? Is it one that will 
stand to what he saith? Yes; he puts his name to it: “ Saith the preacher.” Is 
it one that was a competent judge? Yes, as much as ever any man was. Many 
speak contemptibly of the world, because they are hermits, and know it nor, 
or beggars, and have it not; but Solomon knew it. He had dived into nature’s 
depths, 1 Ain. iv. 33; and he had it, more of it perhaps than ever any man had, 
his head filled with its notions, and his belly with its hid treasures, Ps. xvii. 14, 
and he passeth this judgment on it. But did he speak as one having authority ? 
Yes, not only that of a king, but that of a prophet, a preacher. He spake in 
God’s name, and was divinely inspired to say it. But did he not say it in his 
haste, or in a passion, upon occasion of some particular disappointment? No; 
he said it deliberately, said it and proved it; laid it down as a fundamental 
principle on which he grounded the necessity of beinz religious. And, as some 
think, one main thing he designed was, to slrew that the everlasting throne and 
kingdom, which God had by Nathan promised to David and his seed, must be 
of another world, for all things in this world are subject to vanity, and there- 
fore have not in them sufficient to answer the extent of that promise. If Solo- 
mon find all to be vanity, then the kingdom of the Messiah must come, in which 
we shall inherit substance. 

2. That they are insufficient to make ts happy. And for this he a peals to 
men’s consciences. ‘* What profit has a man of all the pains he takes > ver. 3. 
Observe here, 

Ist. The business of this world described. It is labour; the word signifies 
both care and toil. It is work that wearies men; there is a constant fatigue in 
worldly business. It is labour under the sun, that is a phrase peculiar to this 
book, where we meet with it twenty-eight times. There is a world above the 
sun, a world which needs not the sun, for.the glory of God is its light, where 
there is work without labour, and with great profit, the work of angels; but he 
speaks of the work under the sun, the pains of which are great, and the gains 
little. It is under the sun, under the influence of the sun, by its light, and in its 
heat. As we have the benefit of the light of the day, so we have sometimes 
the burthen of the heat of the day, Mat. xx. 12, and therefore “in the sweat 
of our face we eat bread.” In the dark and cold grave the weary are at rest. 

2nd. The benefit of that business inquired into: “ What profit has a man of 
all that labour?” Solomon saith, Pr. xiv. 23, “In all labour there is profit,” 
and yet here he denies there is any profit. As to our present condition in the 
world it is true that by labour we get that which we call profit; we eat the 
labour of our hands. But as the wealth of the world is commonly called sub- 
stance, and yet it is that which is not, Pr. xxiii. 5, so it is called profit, but the 
question is whether it be really so or no. And here he determines that it is 
not; that it is not a real benefit, that it is not a remaining benefit. In short, 
+he wealth and pleasure of this world, if we had never so much of it, is not 
sufficient to make us happy, nor will it be a portion for us. First. As to the 
body, and the life that now is, “ What profit has a man of all his labour?” A 
man’s life consisteth not in an abundance, Lu. xii. 15. “ As goods are increased,” 
care about them is increased, and “‘ they are increased that eat of them,” anda 
little thing will embitter all the comfort of them, and then “ what profit hasa 
man of all his labour?” Early up, and never the nearer. Secondly. As to the 
soul, and the life that is to come, we may much more truly say, “ What profit 
has a man of all his labour?” All he gets by it will not supply the wants of the 
soul, nor satisfy its desires, will not atone for the sin of the soul, nor cure its 
diseases, nor countervail the loss of it; what profit will they be of to the soul 
in death, in judgment, or in the everlasting state? The fruit of our labour ir 
heavenly things is meat that endures to eternal life, but the fruit of our labou: 
for the world is only meat that perisheth. 


4 One generation passeth away, and another generaticn 
But the earth abideth for ever. {cometh : 
The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, 

And hasteth to his place where he arose. 

The wind goeth toward the south, 

And turneth about unto the north; 

It whirleth about continually, 

And the wind returneth again according to his circuits 
All the rivers run into the sea; 

Yet the sea zs not full; 

Unto the place from whence the rivers come, 

Thither they return again. 

All things are full of labour ; 

Man cannot utter 7: 

The eye is not satisfied with seeing, 

Nor the ear filled with hearing. 


To prove the vanity of all things under the sun, and their insufficiency to 
make us happy, Solomon here shews, ; ; 

First. That the time of our enjoyment of these things is very short, and only 
while we accomplish as a bireling his day. We continue in the world but for 
one generation, which is continually passing away to make room for another, 
and we are passing with it. Our worldly possessions we very lately had from 
others, and must very shortly leave to others, and therefore to us they are 
vanity; they can be no more substantial than that life which is the substratum 
of them, and that is but “a vapour, which appears for a little while, and then 
vanisheth away.” While the stream of mankind is continually flowing, what 
little enjoyment has one drop of that stream of the pleasant banks between 
which it glides! We may give God the glory of that constant succession of gene- 
rations in which the world has hitherto had its existence, and will have, to the 
end of time; admiring his patience in continuing that sinful species, and his 
power in continuing that dying species. We may be also quickened to do the 
work of our generation diligently, and serve it faithfully, because it will be 
over shortly; and in concern for mankind in general we should consult the 
welfare of succeeding generations. But as to our own happiness, let us not 
expect it within such narrow limits, but in an eternal rest and consistency, | 

econdly. That when we leave this world we leave the earth behind us. That 
abideth for ever where it is, and therefore the things of the earth can stand 
usin no stead in the future state. It is well for mankind in general that the 


5 


himself wrote Ecclesiastes, but that it was written after the captivity 
by some one in his name. On the whole subject the reader should 
consult the article “Ecclesiastes,” in ‘“Cuassell’s Bible Dictionary,” 
where it is su that the book was written not long after the 
time of Solomon. ‘The first verse is really the title of the book. 

i. 2. “ Vanity of vanities” means the greatest vanity, or utter 
vanity. 
iT. The mutability of man and the 


aa 


transitoriness of his lot 


are contrasted with the permanence of the world and the course of 
Nature. Even in those respects in which natural processes, like the 
motions of the sun, of the wind, and of the water, are marked by 
constant change, there is a substantial regularity which is most 
impressive. A generation of men dies and is not renewed, bat 
is succeeded by another, which is very different from what happens 
in the material world, where the same sun rises which has set, the 
same wind returns which has passed away, &c. ves 
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earth endures till the end of time, when it and all the works in it shall be 
burned up; but what is that to particular persons when they remove to the 
world of spirits? es c | 

Thirdly. That the condition of man is in this respect worse than that even of | 
the inferior creatures. The earth abides for ever, but man abides upon the 
earth but a little while. The sun sets indeed every night, yet it riseth again in 
the morning as bright and fresh as ever; the winds, though they shift their | 
point, yet in some point or other, still they are; the waters that go to the sea | 
above ground, come from it again under ground; “but man lies down and rises | 
not,” Job xiv. 7—12. 4 ’ 

Fourthly. ‘Thatall things in this world are movable and mutable, and subject to | 
a continual toil, and toss, constant in nothing but inconstancy, still going, never 
resting. It was but once that the sun stood still, otherwise when it is risen it 
is hastening to set, and when it is set, hastening to rise again, ver. 5; the winds 
ever and anon shifting, ver. 6; and the waters if a continual circulation, ver. 7; 
it would be of as ill consequence for them to stagnate as for the blood in the 
body to do so. And can we expect rest in a world where all things are thus 
full of labour, ver. 8; on a sea that is always ebbing and flowing, and her waves | 
continually working and rolling? 

Fifthly. That, though all things are still in motion, yet they are still where 
they were. ‘he sun parts, as it is in the margin, but it is to the same place. 
The wind turns till it comes to the same place; and so the waters return to the | 
place whence they came. Thus man, after all the pains he takes to find satis- 
faction and happiness in the creature, is but where he was, still as far to seek 
as ever. Man’s mind is as restless in its pursuits as the sun, and wind, and 
rivers, but never satisfied, never contented; the more it has of the world, the 
more it would have; and it will be no sooner filled with the streams of 
outward prosperity, the brooks of honey and butter, Job xx. 17, than the sea 
is with all the rivers that run into it; it is still as it was, a troubled sea that 
cannot rest, 

Sixthly. That “all things continue-as they were from the beginning of the 
ereation,” 2 Pet. iii. 4. he earth is where it was. The sun, and winds, and 
rivers, keep the same course that ever they did, and therefore, if they have 
never yet been sufficient to make a happiness for man, they are never likely to 
be so, for they can but yield the same comfort they have yielded; we must 
therefore look above the sun for satisfaction, and for a new world. 

Seventhly. That this world is at the best a weary land. “ All is vanity,” for 
all is “full of labour,” the whole creation is made subject to this vanity, ever 
since man was sentenced to “eat bread in the sweat of his brow.” If we survey 
the whole creation we shall see all busy, all have enough to do to mind their 
own business, none will be a portion or ha piness for man; all labour to 


serve him, but none a help meet for him. Man cannot express how full of 
labour all things are; can neither number the laborious nor measure the 
labours, 


Eighthly. That our senses are unsatisfied, and the objects of them unsatisfy- 
ing. He instances in those senses that perform their office with least toil, and 
are most capable of being pleased: ‘‘ The eye is not satisfied with seeing,” but 
is weary of seeing always the same sight, and covets novelty and variety. The 
ear is fond at first of a pleasant song or tune, but soon nauseates it, and must 
have another. Both are surfeited, but neither satiated; and what was most 

rateful becomes ungrateful. Curiosity is still inquisitive, because still unsatis- 
fied; and the more it is humoured the more nice and peevish it grows, crying, 
Give, give. 


9 The thing that hath been, it zs chat which shall be ; 
And that which is done zs that which shall be done: 
And there is no new thing under the sun. [new ? 

10 Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this zs 
It hath been already of old time, which was before us. 
11 There is no remembrance of former things; 
Neither shall there be azy remembrance of things that 
are to come : 
With ¢hose that shall come after. 


Two things we are apt to take a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction in, 
and value ourselves upon, with reference to our business and enjoyments in the 
world, as if they helped to save them from vanity; and Solomon here shews 
us our mistake in both. fi ore 

First. The novelty of the invention; that it is such as was never known 
before. How grateful is the fancy of this; to think that none ever made such 
advances in knowledge, and such discoveries by it as we, such improvements 
of an estate or trade, and had the art of enjoying the gains of it as we have. 
Their contrivances and composures are all despised and run down, and we 
boast of new fashions, new hypotheses, new methods, new expressions, which 
jostle out the old, and put them down. But this is all a mistake; the thing that 
is and shall be is the same with that which hath been, and that which shall be 
done will be but the same with that which is done, for there is no new thing 
under the sun, ver. 8. It is repeated, ver. 10, by way of question, “‘ Is there any 
thing of which it may be said” with wonder, “ See, this is new?” there never 
was the like. It is an appeal to observing men, and a challenge to those that 
ery up the modern learning above that of the ancients. Let them name any 
thing which they take to be new, and though, perhaps, we cannot make it to 
appear for want of the records of former times, yet we have reason to conclude 
“it has been already of old time which was before us.” What is there in the 
kingdom of nature of which we may say, “ This is new?” “The works were 
finished from the foundation of the world,’ Heb. iv.3. Things which appear 
new to us, as they do to children, are not so in themselves. ‘he heavens were 
of oid; the earth abideth for ever; the powers of nature, and the links of 
natural causes are still the same that ever they were. In the kingdom of pro- 
vidence, though the course and method of it hiss not such known and certain 
rules as that of nature, nor doth it go always in the same track, yet, in the 
general, it is still the same thing over and over again. Men’s hearts and the 
corruptions of them are still the same, their desires, and pursuits, and com- 

laints, still the same; and what God doth in his dealings with men is accord- 
ng to the Scripture, according to the manner, so that it is all repetition. What 
is surprising to us needs not be so, for there has been the like; the like strange 
advancements and disappointments; the like strange revolutions and sudden 
turns, sudden turns of affairs. The miseries of human life have always been 
much the same, and mankind treads a perpetual round, and, as the sun and 
wind, are but where they were. Now the design of this is, 

1. To shew the folly of the children of men, both in affecting things that are 
new and in imagining that ey bere lighted on such things, and pleasing and 
priding themselves in them. e are apt to nauseate old things, and to grow 
weary of what we have been igng use 


to, as Israel of the manna, and covet, 


a 


i} 

i. 8. For “all things are full of labour” we may translate more 
literally “all words are weak.” In Hebrew, as in Greek, the same 
term signifies “words” and “things.” Here it means words, and the 
idea of the verse is that the tongue, eye, and ear of man world be 
unequal to the perception and description of the facts which il) tstrate 
the principles laid down. 

i. 10. This alludes to alleged novelties, not in human expe rience or 
juvention, but in Nature, the permanence of which alone is affirmed, 
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with the Athenians, still to tell and hear of some new thing, and admire this 
and the other as new, whereas it is all what has been. ‘Tatianus the Assyrian 
shewing the Grecians how all the arts which they valued themselves by owe 
their original to those nations which they counted barbarous, thus reasons with 
them: ‘ Bor shame, do not call those things evp/jces,—* inventions,’ which are but 
puujoes,— imitations.’ A 

2. To take us off from expecting happiness and satisfaction in the creature, 
Why should we look for it there where never any yet have found it? What 
reason have we to think that the world should be any kinder to us than it has 
been to those that have gone before us? since there is nothing in it that is 
new, and our predecessors have made as much of it as could be made. “ Your 
fathers did eat manna, and” yet they “‘ are dead:” see Jno. viii. 8, 9. 

3. To quicken us to secure spiritual and eternal blessings. If we would be 
entertained with things new we must acquaint ourselves with the things of 
God, get a new nature; then old things pass away, and all things become new, 
2 Cor. v.17. The Gospel puts a new song into our mouths. In heaven all is 
new, Rev. xxi. 5. All new at first, wholly unlike the present state of things, 
a new world indeed, Lu. xx. 35; and all new to eternity, always fresh, always 
flourishing. This consideration should make us willing to die,—that in this 
world there is nothing but the same over and over again, and we can expect 
nothing from it more or better than we have had. 

Secondly. The memorableness of the achievement; that it is such as will be 
known and talked of hereafter. Many think they have found satisfaction 
enongh in this, that their names shall be perpetuated, that posterity will cele- 
brate the actions they have done, the honours they have won, and the estates 
they have raised; that “ their houses shall continue for ever,” Ps. xlix. 11. But 
herein they deceive themselves. How many former things and persons were 
there which in their day looked very great, and made a mighty figure, and yet 
“there is no remembrance of them,” they are buried in oblivion, Here and 
there one person or action that was remarkable met with a kind historian, 
and had the good hap to be recorded, when at the same time there were others 
no less remarkable that were dropped; and therefore we may conclude, that 
“neither shall there be any remembrance of things to come,” but that which we 
hope to be remembered by will either be lost or slighted. 
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12 I the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem. 

13 And I gave my heart to seek and search out 

By wisdom concerning all ¢hings 

That are done under heaven: : 
This sore travail hath God given to the sons of man 
To be exercised therewith. 

I have seen all the works 

That are done under the sun ; 

And, behold, all zs vanity and vexation of spirit. 
That which is crooked cannot be made straight : 
And that which is wanting cannot be numbered. 

I communed with mine own heart, saying, 

Lo, I am come to great estate, 

And have gotten more wisdom than all they 

That have been before me in Jerusalem : [ledge. 
Yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and know- 
And I gave my heart to know wisdom, 

And to know madness and folly : 

I perceived that this also is vexation of spirit. 

For in much wisdom ¢s much grief: 

And he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 


18 


Solomon, having asserted in general that all is vanity, and having given some 
general proofs ot it, now takes the most effectual method to evince the truth 
of it, 1. By his own experience. He tried them all, and found them vanity. 
2. By an induction of particulars; and here he begins with that which bi 
fairest of all other to be the happens of a reasonable creature, and that is 
knowledge and learning. If this be vanity, every thing else must needs be so. 
Now as to this, i 

First. Solomon tells us here what trial he had made of it, and that with 
eal eee bes that, if true satisfaction could have been found in it, he liad 
ound it. 

1. His high station gave him an opportunity of improving Himself in all parts 
of learning, and particularly in politics, and the conduct of human affairs, 
ver. 12. He that is the preacher of this doctrine was king over Israel, whom 
all their neighbours admired as a wise and understanding people, Deu. iv. 6. 
He had his royal seat in Jerusalem, which then deserved, better than Athens 
ever did, to be called the eye of the world. The heart of a king is unsearchable, 
he has reaches of his own; and many a time a Divine sentence is in his lips. 
It is his honour, it is his business, to search out every matter. Solomon’s great 
wealth and honour put him into a capacity of making his court the centre of 
learning and the rendezvous of learned men, of furnishing himself with the best 
of books, and either conversing or corresponding with all the wise and knowing 

art of mankind then in being, who made application to him to learn of hii, 
cs which he could not but improve himself; for it is in knowledge as it is in 
trade,—all the profit is by barter and exchange; if we have that to say which 
will instruct others, they will have that to say which will instruct us. Some 
observe how slightly Solomon speaks of his dignity and honour. He doth not 
say, ‘I the preacher am king,’ but ‘I was king, no matter what I am.’ He speaks 
of it as a thing peels because worldly honours are transitory. 

2. He applied himself to the improvement of these advantages, and the 
opportunities he had of getting wisdom; which, though never so great, will 
not make a man wise unless he give his mind to it. Solomon gave his heart 
to seek and search out all things to be known by wisdom, ver. 13. He made 
it his business to acquaint himself with “all the things that are done under the 
sun,” that are done by the providence of God, or by the art and prudence of 
man; he set himself to get all the insight he could into philosophy and mathe- 
maties, into husbandry and trade, inerchandise and mechanics, into the history 
of former ages, and the present state of other kingdoms, their laws, customs, 
and policies, into men’s different tempers, capacities, and projects, and the 


. 


i. 12. In this verse the emphatic word “ was” is especially notice- 
able. ‘The Jews have endeavoured in various ways to reconcile it with 
the authorship of Solomon, one being by a fable that Asmodeus, the 
demon king, dethroned Solomon, who wrote this book in his repent- 
ance, 
often enlarges upon the original. If Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes, i 
is impossible to say with any certainty why he said, “I wasking,” and 
not ‘I am king,” - : ) 


This fiction is referred to by the Chaldee Targum, which very 
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methods of managing them; he set himself not only to seek, but to search, to pry 
into that which is most intricate, and which requires the closest application 
of mind, and the most vigorous and constant prosecution. ‘Though he was a 
prince, he made himself a drudge to learning, boggled not at its knots, nor took 
up short of its depths. And this he did, not merely to gratify his own genius, 
but to qualify himself for the service of God and his generation; and to make 
an experiment how far the enlargement of the knowledge would go towards 
the settlement and repose of the mind. 

3. He made a very great progress in his studies, wonderfully improved all the 

arts of learning, and carried his discoveries much farther than any that had 
een before him. He did not condemn learning, as many do, because they 
cannot conquer it, and will not be at the pains to make themselves masters of 
it. No; what he aimed at he compassed; he “saw all the works that were done 
under the sun,” ver. 14, works of nature in the upper and lower world, all within 
this vortex (to use the modern gibberish) which has the sun for its centre, 
works of art, the product of men’s wit, in a personal or social capacity. He had 
as much satisfaction in the success of his searches as ever any man had; he 
communed with his own heart concerning his attainments in knowledge, with 
as 8 eR aoe as ever any rich merchant had in taking account of his stock. 
He could say, “ Lo, I have magnified and increased wisdom,” have not only 
gotten more of it myself, but have done more to propagate it, and bring it into 
reputation, than any, “than all that have been before me in Jerusalem.” Note, 
It becomes great men to be studious, and delight themselves most in intel- 
lectual pleasures. Where God gives great advantages of getting knowledge 
he expects improvements accordingly. It is happy with a people when their 
rinces and noblemen study to excel “others as much in wisdom and useful 
nowledge as they do in honour and estate; and they may do that service to 
the commonwealth of learning, by applying themselves to the studies that are 
roper for them, which meaner persons cannot do. Solomon must be acknow- 
edged a competent judge of this matter, for he had not only got his head full 
of notions, but his “heart had great experience of wisdom and knowledge,” 
of the power and benefit of it, as well as the amusement and entertainment 
of it. hac he knew he had digested, and knew how to make use of. Wisdom 
entered into his heart, and so became pleasant to his soul, Pr, ii. 10, 113 xxii. 18. 

4. He applied his studies especially to that part of learning which is most 
serviceable to the conduct of human life, and consequently is the most valuable; 
yer. 17, “I gave my heart to know” the rules and dictates of “ wisdom,” and 
how I might obtain it; “and to know madness and folly,” how I might prevent 
and cure it, to know the snares and insinuations of it, that l might avoid them 
and guard against them, and discover its fallacies. So industrious was Solomon 
to improve himself in knowledge, that he gained instruction both by the wisdom 
of prudent men and by the madness of foolish men; by the field of the slothful 
as well as of the diligent. ‘ 

Secondly. He tells us what was the result of this trial; to confirm what he 
had said, that “ All is vanity.” 

1. He found that his searches after forielee were very toilsome, and a 
weariness, not only to the flesh, but to the mind; ver. 13, “ ‘This sore travail,” 
this difficulty that there is in searching after truth and finding it, “God has 
given to the sons of men to be atticted therewith,” as a punishment for our first 
parents’ coveting forbidden knowledge. As bread for the body, so that for the 
soul, must be got and eaten in the sweat of our face, whereas both had been had 
without labour if Adam had not sinned. 

2. He found that the more he saw of the works done under the sun, the more 
he saw of their vanity, nay, and many times the sight occasioned him vexation 
of spirit; ver. 14,‘ have seen all the works of a world full of small business, 
have observed what the children of men are doing, and behold, whatever men 
think of their own works, [ see all is vanity and vexation of spirit.’ He had 
before pronounced all vanity, ver 2, needless and unprofitable, and that which 

oth us no good. Here he adds, it is all vexation of spirit, troublesome, and 
prejudicial, and that which doth us hurt. It is feeding upon wind; so some read 
os. xii. 1. ist. The works themselves which we see done are vanity and 
vexation to those that are employed in them. ‘There is so much care in the con- 
trivance of our worddly business, so much toil in the prosecution of it, and so 
much trouble in the disappointments we meet with in it, that we may well say, 
It is vexation of spirit. 2nd. The sight of them is vanity and vexation of spirit 
to the wise observer of them. ‘The more we see of the world the more we see 
to make us uneasy, and, with Heraclitus, to look upon all with weeping eyes. 
Solomon especially pereeive* that the knowledge of wisdom and fol y was 
yexation of spirit, ver. 17. It vexed him to see many that had wisdom not use 
it, and many that had folly not strive against it. When he knew wisdom, it 
vexed him to see how far off it stood from the children of men, and when he 
saw folly, how fast he saw it bound in their hearts. 

3. He found that when he had got some knowledge he could neither gain that 
satisfaction to himself nor do that A Nee te others with it which he expected, 
ver. }5. Lt would not avail, ist. ‘To redress the rover rievances of laine 
life: After all, I find that “that which is crooked” will be crooked still, and 
* cannot be made straight.” Our knowledge is itself intricate and perplexed, we 
must go far about, and fetch a great compass to come at it. Solomon thought 
to have found out a nearer way to it, but he could not; the paths of learning 
are as much a labyrinth as ever they were. ‘The minds and manners of men are 
crooked and perverse. Solomon thought, with his wisdom and power together, 
to have thoroughly reformed his kingdom, and made that straight which he 
found crooked. But he was disappointed. All the philosophy and politics 
in the world will not restore the corrupt nature of man to its primitive rec- 
titude; we find the insufficiency of them both in others and in ourselves. 
Learning will not alter men’s natural tempers, nor cure them of their sinful 
distempers; nor will it change the constitution of things in this world. A vale 
of tears it is, and so it will be, when allis done. 2nd. To make up the many 
deficiencies in the comfort of human life: “That which is wanting” there 
“cannot be numbered,” or counted out to us from the treasures of human 
learning; but what is wanting will still be so. All our enjoyments here, when 
we have done our utmost to bring them to perfection, are still lame and défec- 
tive, and it cannot be helped. As they are, so they are like to be. “ That which 
is wanting” in our knowledge is so much that it “ cannot be numbered.” ‘The 
more we | the more we see of our own ignorance. “ Who can understand 
his errors,” his defects? 

4. Upon the whole, therefore, he concluded that great scholars do but make 
themselves great mourners; for “in much wisdom is much grief,” ver. 18. 
There must be a great deal of pains taken to get it, and a great deal of care not 
to forget it. The more we know the more we see there is to be known, and 
consequently see our work never at an end, and the more we see of our former 
mistakes and blunders, which occasions much grief, ‘The more we see of men’s 
different sentiments and opinions (and that is it which a great deal of our learn- 
ing is conversant about) the more at a loss we are, it may be, which is in the 

ight. Those that increase knowledge have so much the more quick and sen- 
sible perception of the calamities of this world, and for one discovery they 
make that is pleasing, perhaps they make ten that are unpleasing, and so they 
iner sorrow. Let us not, therefore,.be driven off from the pursuit of any 
useful knowledge, but put on patience to break through the sorrow of it. But 
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let us despair of finding trne happiness in this knowledge, and expect it ov.) n 
| the knowledge of God, and the careful discharge of our duty tohim. He trat 
| increaseth in heavenly wisdom, and in an experimental acquaintance with the 

principles, powers, and pleasures of the spiritual and Divine life, increaseth 
Joy, such as will shortly consummate in everlasting joy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Solomon having pronounced all vanity, and particularly knowledge and learning, which 
he was so far from giving himself joy of, that he found the increase of it did but increase 
his sorrow, in this chapter he goes on to shew what reason he had to be sick of this 
world, and with what little reason the most of men are fond of it. I. He shews that 
there is no true happiness and satisfaction to be had in mirth and pleasure, and the 
delights of sense, ver. 1—11. Il. He reconsiders the pretensions of wisdom, and 
allows it to be an excellent, useful thing, and yet sees it clogged with such diminutiony 
of its worth, that it proves insufficient to make a man happy, ver. 12—16. ILI. He 
inquires how far the business and wealth of this world will go towards making men 
happy, and concludes, from his own experience, that to those who set their hearts upon 
it, it is vanity and vexation of spirit, ver. 17—23; and if there be any good in it, it is 
only to those that sit loose to it, ver. 24—26, 


SAID in mine heart, Go to now, 

I will prove thee with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure : 
And, behold, this also 7s vanity. 

I said of laughter, /¢ is mad: 

And of mirth, What doeth it ? 

I sought in mine heart 

To give myself unto wine, 

Yet acquainting mine heart with wisdom ; 

And to lay hold on folly, 

Till I might see what was that good for the sons of men, 
Which they should do under the heaven 

All the days of their life. 

1 made me great works ; 

I builded me houses ; I planted me vineyards: 

I made me gardens and orchards, 

And I planted trees in them of all kind of fruits: 

I made me pools of water, 

To water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees: 


~ 
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I got me servants and maidens, and had servants born in 
my house ; 

Also I had great possessions of great and small cattle 

Above all that were in Jerusalem before me : 

I gathered me also silver and gold, 

And the peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces » 

I gat me men singers and women singers, 

And the delights of the sons of men, 

As musical instruments, and that of all sorts 

So I was great, and increased more 

Than all that were before me in Jerusalem : 

Also my wisdom remained with me. 

And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, 

I withheld not my heart from any joy ; 

For my heart rejoiced in all my labour: 

And this was my portion of all my labour 

Then I looked on all the works that my lands had 


10 


11 


wrought, 


i. 14, 15. Ginsburg renders these two verses, “I considered all 
the works that are done under the sun; and, behold, they are all vanity, 
and striving after the wind: for the depressed cannot be set right, 
since he that is gone cannot be numbered again.” ‘There are ailings 
and faili beyond human resources. 

i. 16. Some render, with Fiscator, “ Behold, I have acquired great 
and ample wisdom beyond all,”’ &c. 

- i. 17. This verse may be rendered literally, “ And I gave my heart 


= 


to know wisdom and knowledge, folly and imprudence.” The 
endeavours to get rid of the two last nouns, or to weaken their 
force, have been at once uncalled for and unsuccessful. 

ii. 1. “I said in my heart, Come now, I will try thee with mirth, 
therefore see pleasure.” We are here introduced to another experi- 
ment, the details of which in its various applications terminate with 
verse 11. 

ii. 3. No two translators agree in their rendering of the Hebrew 
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And on the labour that I had laboured to do: 
Aud, behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, 
And there was no profit under the sun. 


Solomon here, in pursuit of the summum bonum,— the greatest good,’ the 
felicity of nran, adjourns out of his study, his library, his elaboratory, his council 
chamber, where he had in vain sought for it, into the park, and the playhouse, 
his garden, and his summer house, exchangeth the SomPAny of the philosophers 
and grave senators, for that of the wits, and gallants, and the beaux esprits of 
his court, to try if he could find true satisfaction and happiness among them. 
Here he takes a great step downward, from the noble pleasures of the intellect 
to the brutal ones of sense; yet, if he resolve to make a thorough trial, he must 
knock at this door, because here a great part of mankind imagine they have 
found that which he was in quest of. : 

Kirst. He resolved to try what mirth would do, and the pleasures of wit, 
whether he should be happy if he constantly entertained himself and others 
with merry stories and jests, banter and drollery; if he should furnish himself 
with all the pretty ingenious turns and repartees he could invent or pick up, 
fit to be laughed over, and all the bulls, and blunders, and foolish things he 
could hear of, fit to be nce and laughed at; so that he might be always 

on the merry pin. Here is, } : 
= This pivertaant made, ver. 1, Finding that “in much wisdom is much 

rief,” and that those that are serious are apt to be melancholy, “I said in my 

eart,” that is, to my heart, “Go to now, | will prove thee with mirth,” L will 
try if that will give thee satisfaction. Neither the temper of his mind nor his 
outward condition had any thing in them to keep him from being merry, but 
both agreed, as did all other advantages, to further it; therefore he resolved 
to take a release this way, and said, “ Enjoy pleasure,” and take thy fill of it; 
cast away care, and resolve to be merry. So aman may be, and yet have none 
of these fine things which he here got to entertain himself with. Many that are 
poor are very merry; beggars in a barn are so to a proverb. Mirth is the 
entertainment of the fancy, and though it comes short of the solid delights of 
the rational powers, yet it is to be preferred before those that are merely 
carnal and sensual, Some distinguish man from the brutes, not only as animal 
rationale,—‘a rational animal,’ but as animal risibile—‘a laughing animal ;’ 
therefore he that said to his soul, “Take thine ease, eat and drink,” added, 
“and be merry,” for it was in order to that he would eat and drink. Try 
therefore, saith Solomon, to laugh and be fat; laugh and be happy. — ; 

2. The judgment he passed upon this experiment; “ Behold, this also is 
vanity,” like all the rest; it yields no true satisfaction ; ver. 2. “I said,” presently 
“of laughter, Lt is mad,” or ‘thou art mad,’ and therefore I will have nothing to 
do with thee; “and of mirth,” (of all sports and recreations, and whatever pre- 
tends to be diverting,) “ What doeth it?” or, ‘what doest thou?’ Innocent mirth, 
soberly, and seasonably, and moderately used, is a good thing, fits fur business, 
and helps to soften the toils and chagrins of human life ; but, when it is excessive 
and immoderate, it is foolish and fruitless. Ist. It doth no good; “ what doth it?” 
Cui bono ?—‘ Of what use is it?’ It will not avail to quiet a guilty conscience ; 
no, nor to ease a sorrowful spirit; nothing more ungrateful than singing songs 
toa heavy heart; it will not satisfy the soul, nor ever yield it true content. It 
ix but a palliative cure to the grievances of this present time. Great laughters 
commonly end ina sigh. 2nd. [t doth a great dealof hurt; “it is mad,” that is, it 
makes men mad, it transports men into many indecencies, which are a reproach 
to their reason and religion. ‘They are mad that indulge themselves in it, for it 
estrangeth the heart from God and Divine things, and insensibly eats out the 
power of religion. ‘Those that love to be merry forget to be serious, and while 
they take the timbrel and harp, they “ say to the Almighty, Depart from us,” 
Job xxi, 12,14. We may, as Solomon, prove ourselves with mirth, and judge of 
the state of our souls by this, how do we stand affected to it? Can we be 


merry and wise? Can we use it as sauce, and not as food? But we need not 
try, as Solomon did, whether it will make a happiness for us, for we may take 
his word for it, it is mad, and what doth it2 Laughter and pleasure, saith 
Sir William ‘lemple, come from very different affections of the mind, for as 
men have no disposition to laugh at those things they are most pleased with, 
80 they are very little pleased with many things they laugh at. 

Secondly. Finding himself not happy in that which pleased his fancy, he 
resolved next to try that which you please the palate, ver. 3. Since the 
knowledge of the creature would not satisfy, he would see what the liberal use 
of it would do. “I sought in my heart to give myself unto wine,” that is, to 
good meat and good drink. Many give themselves to these without consulting 
their hearts at all, nor looking any farther than merely the gratification of the 
sensual appetite, but Solomon applied himself to it rationally, and as a man; 
critically, and only to make an experiment. Observe, 


he had tired himself with his severe studies. ‘Till his increase of wisdom 

roved an increase of sorrow, he never thought of giving himself to wine. 
When we have spent ourselves in doing good, we may then most comfortably 
refresh ourselves with the gifts of God's bounty. Then the delights of sense 
are rightly used, when they are used as we use cordials, only when we need 
them; as Timothy drank wine for his health’s sake, 1 Zim. v. 23. I thought ‘to 
draw my flesh with wine,’ so the margin reads it; or, to wine. Those that have 
addicted themselves to drinking, did at first put a force upon themselves, they 
drew their flesh to it, and with it; but they should remember to what miseries 
they hereby draw themselves, 

2. He then looked upon it as folly, and it was with reluctancy that he gave 
himself to it; as St. Paul, when he commended himself, called it a weakness, 
and desired to be borne with in his foolishness, 2 Cor. x1. 1. He sought to lay 
hold on folly, that is, to see the utmost that that folly would do towards 
making men happy; but he had like to have carried the jest, as we say, too 
far. He resolved the folly should not take hold of him, nor get the mastery of 
him, but he would lay hold on it, and keep it at a distance, yet he found it too 
hard for him. 

3. He took care at the same time to acquaint himself with wisdom, that is, to 
manage himself wisely in the use of his pleasures, so as that they should not 
do him any prejudice, nor disfit him to be a competent judge of them. When 
he drew his flesh with wine, he led his heart with wisdom, (so the word is,) 
kept up his pursuits after knowledge, did not make a sot of himself, nor become 
a slave to his pleasures; but his studies and his feasts were foils to each other, 
and he tried whether both mixed together would give him that satisfaction 
which he could not find in either separately. This Solomon proposed to him- 
self, but he found it vanity; for they that think to give themselves to wine, and 
yet to acquaint their hearts with wisdom, will perhaps deceive themselves as 
much as they do that think to serve both God and mammon. Wine is a mocker, 
it is a great cheat, and it will be impossible for any man to say, thus far he will 
give himself to it, and no farther. 

4. That which he aimed at was not to gratify his appetite, but to find out 
mun’s happiness, and this, because it pretended to be so, must be tried amon 
the rest. Observe the description he gives of man’s happiness ; it is that “good | 


\| 
1. He did not allow himself any liberty in the use of the delights of sense till 
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for the sons of men which they should do under the heaven all their days.” 
Ist. That which we are to inquire after, is not so much the good we must have, 
we may leave that to God, but the good we must do; that ought to be our 
care, “Good master, what good thing shall ldo?” Our happiness consists 
not in being idle, but in doing aright, in being well employed. If we do that 
which is good, no doubt we shall have comfort and praise of the same. 2nd. 
It is good to be done under the heaven, while we are here in this world, while 
it is day, while our doing-time lasts. This is our state of work and service, it 
is in the other world that we must Sintec the retribution; thither our works 
will follow us. 3rd. It is to be done “all the days of our life.” The good weare 
to do we must persevere in the doing of to the end, while our doing-time lasts. 
©The number of the days of our life,’ so it is in the margin; ‘the number of the 
days of our life’ are numbered to us by him, in whose hand our times are, and 
they are all to be spent as he directs. But that any man should give himself 
to wine, in hopes to find out in that the best way ot living in this world, was 
an absurdity which Solomon here in the reflection condemns himself for. Is 
it baseible that this should be the good that men should do? No, it is plainly 
very ill. 

Thirdly. Perceiving quickly that it was folly to give himself to wine, he next 
tried the most costly entertainments and amusements of princes and great men, 
He had a vast income, the revenue of his crown was very great, and he laid it 
out so as might most please his own humour, and make him look great. 

1, He gave himself much to building, both in the city and in the county 
and having been at such a vast expense in the beginning of his reign to build 
a house for God, he was the more excusable if afterwards he pleased his own 
fancy in building for himself, He began his work at the right end, Mat. vi. 33; 
not as the people, Hag. i. 4, that ceiled their own houses while God’s lay 
waste; and it prospered accordingly. In building he had the pleasure of em- 
ploying the poor, and doing good to posterity. We read of Solomon’s buildings, 
1 Kin. xi, 15, 17~19; and they were all great works, such as became his purse, 
and spirit, and heat dignity. See his mistake: he inquired after the goo 
works he should do, ver. 3; and in pursuit of the inquiry applied himself to 
great works, Good works indeed are truly great; but there are many that are 
reputed great works which are far from being good; wondrous works which 
are not gracious, Mat. vii. 22. ~ 

2. He took to love a garden, which is to some as bewitching as building. He 
planted him vineyards, which the soil and climate of the land of Canaan 

avoured; he made him fine gardens and orchards, ver. 5; and perhaps the art 
of gardening was no way inferior then to what it is now, He had not onl 
forests of timber trees, but trees of all kind of fruit, which he himself ha 
planted; and if any worldly business would yield a man happiness, sure it 
must be that which Adam was employed in while he was in innocency. 

3. He laid out a great deal of money in waterworks, ponds, and canals, not 
for sport and for diversion, but for use, to water the wood that brings forth 
trees, ver. 6. He not only planted, but watered, and then left it to God to give 
the increase. Springs of water are great blessings, Jos. xv. 19; but where 
nati has provided them art must direct them, to make them serviceable, 
ch. xxi. 1, 

4. He increased his family. When he proposed to himself to do great works, 
he must employ many hands; and therefore procured servants and maidens, 
which were bought with his money, and of those he had servants born in his 
house, ver. 7. Thus his retinue was enlarged, and his court appeared more 
magnificent: see Hzr. ii. 58. atte} ' 

5. He did not neglect country business, but both entertained and enriched 
himself with that, and was not diverted from it either by his studies or by his 
pleasures. He “ had large possessions of great and small cattle,” herds and 
flocks, as his father had before him, 1 Ckr, xxvii. 29, 31; not forgetting that 
his father in the beginning was a keeper of sheep. Let those that deai in 
cattle neither despise their employment, nor be weary of it, remembering that 
Bplewmen puts his having possessions of cattle among his great works and his 
pleasures. 

6. He grew very rich, and was not at all impoverished by his building and 
gardening as many are, who for that reason only repent it, and call it vanity and 
vexation. Solomon scattered, and yet increased; he filled his exchequer with 
silver and gold, which yet did not stagnate there, but was made to circulate 
through his kingdom, so that he made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, 
1 Kin. x. 27. Nay, he had the Segullah, “the peculiar treasure of kings and 
of the provinces,” which was, for richness and rarity, more accounted of than 
silver and gold. The neighbouring kings, and vae distant provinces of his 
own empire, sent him the richest presents they had, to obtain his favour and 
the instructions of his wisdom. 

7. He had every thing that was charming and ain srtine All sorts of melody, 
and music, vocal and instrumental; “men singers, and women singers,” the 
best voices he could pick up, and all the wind and hand instruments that were 
then in use. His father had a genius for music, but it should seem he employed 
it more to serve his devotion than the son, who made it more his diversion. 
These are called ‘‘ the delights of the sons of men,” for the gratifications of sense 
are the things that the generality of people set their affections upon, and 
take the greatest complacency in. The delights of the children of God are of 
another nature, pure, and spiritual, and heavenly, and the delights of angels, 

8. He enjoyed more than ever any man did a composition of rational and 
sensitive pleasures at the same time. He was in this respect “great, and 
increased more than all that were before him;” thus he was both a wise man 
and asportsman. It was strange, and the like was never met with. 

Ist. That his pleasures did not debauch his judgment and conscience. In the 
midst of all these entertainments his wisdom remained with him, ver. 9; in 
the midst of all these childish delights he preserved his spirit manly, kept 
the possession of his own soul, and maintained the dominion of reason over 
the appetites of sense. Such a vast stock of wisdom had he that it was not 
wasted and impaired, as any other man’s would have been, by this course of 
life. But let none be emboldened hereby to lay the reins in the neck of their 
appetites, presuming that they may do that and 368 retain their wisdom, because 
they have not such a Lae yk of wisdom as Solomon had. Nay, and Solomon 
was deceived ; for how did his wisdom remain with him, when he lost his reli- 
gion so fur as to build altars to strange gods, for the humouring of his strange 
wives? But thus far his wisdom remained with him, that he was master of 
his pleasures, and not a slave to them; and kept himself capable of making 
a judgment of them, He went over into the enemies’ country, not as a deserter, 
but as a spy, to discover the nakedness of their land, j 

ond. Yet his judgment and conscience gave no check to his pleasures, nor 
hindered him from extracting the very quintessence of the delights of sense, 
ver, 10. It might be ohiected against his ducement in this matter, that if his 
wisdom remained with him he could not take the liberty that was necessary to 
a full experimental acquaintance with it. Yea, saith he, 1 took as great a 
liberty as any man could take, for “ whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them,” if it could be compassed by lawful means, thenas never so difficult 
or costly ; and as “I withheld not any joy from my heart” that IL had a mind to, 
so“ 1 withheld not my heart from any joy,” but with a non obstante,—‘ a detiu ce 
of obstacles,’ to my wisdom, J had as high a gust of my pleasures, relished and 


of this verse, but there is little doubt that our version is a very correct 
one. In the first part the endeavour to combine wine and wisdom is 
described ; and in the second the ultimate object of the trial. 

ii. 5. The orchards here referred to were rather pleasure-grounds 
or parks, spaces planted with trees, decorated with fountains, &c. 
The Hebrew name corresponds to our word “ paradise,” which was 
used also in Greek, and in the Zend, Armenian, and Sanserit, for 
certain enclosed spaces. 
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ii. 6. The Hebrew for “the wood that bringeth forth trees” 
denotes, of course, a wood wherein trees grow, or a plantation of trees, 
ii. 7, “ Great and small cattle” are, in the original, oxen and sheep, 
ii. 8. There is no need for the word “peculiar” here. He 


gathered silver and gold, and the wealth of kings and provinces, — 


‘The words “ the sons of men” simply signify “men.” For “ musical 
instruments, and that of all sorts,” other renderings have been pro- 
posed, as “a wife and wives,” «.e., wives in abundance, which may be 
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enjoyed them as much as ever epicare did; nor was there anything, either | 
in the circumstances of his condition or in the temper of his spirit, to sour 
or embitter them, or give them any alloy. In short, First. He had as much 

leasure in his business as ever any man had. “ My heart rejoiced in all my 
abour,” so that the toil and fatigue of that was no damp to his pleasures. 
Secondly. He had no less profit by his business. He met with no disappointment 
in it to give him any disturbance; “ This was my portion of all my labour.” 
He had this added to all the rest of pe orale that in them he did not only 
see but eat the labour of his hands; and this was all he had, for indeed it was 
all he could expect from his labour. It sweetened his business that he enjoyed 
the success of it, and it sweetened his enjoyments that they were the product 
of his business. So that, upon the whole matter, he was certainly as happy as 
the world could make him, 2 

Lastly. We have at length the judgment he deliberately gave of all this 
ver. 11, When the Creator had made his great works he reviewed them, an 
“behold all was very good,” every = pleased him; but when Solomon 
reviewed “all the works that his hands had wrought” with the utmost cost 
and care, and “the labour that he had laboured to do” in order to make him- 
self easy and happy, nothing answered his expectation ; “ behold, all was vanity | 
and vexation of spirit.” He had no satisfaction in it, no advantage by it; | 
“there was no profit under the sun,” neither by the employments nor by tho | 
enjoyments of this world. | 


12 And I turned myself to behold 
Wisdom, and madness, and folly: 
For what can the man do that cometh after the king ? 
Even that which hath been already done. 

13 Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, 

As far as light excelleth darkness. 

14 The wise man’s eyes are in his head ; 
Brt the fool walketh in darkness : 
And I myself perceived also 
That one event happeneth to them all. 

15 Then said I in my heart, 

As it happeneth to the fool, so it happeneth even to me; 
And why was I then more wise ? 
Then I said in my heart, that this also 7s vanity. 

16 For there is no remembrance 

Of the wise more than of the fool for ever ; 


[forgotten. 
Seeing that which now 7s in the days to come shall all be 
And how dieth the wise man? as the fool. 


Solomon, having tried what satisfaction was to be had in learning first, and 
then in the pleasures of sense, and having also 


First. He sets himself to consider both wisdom and wae He had considered 
these before, ch. i. 17, but, lest it should be thought that he was then too quick 
in passing a Judgment upon them, he here turns himself again to behold them, 
to see if, upon a second view and second thoughts, he could gain more satis- 
faction in the search than he had,done upon the first. He was sick of his 
pleasures, and, as nauseating them, he turned from them, that he might again 
apply himself to speculation; and if, upon this rehearing of the cause, the 
verdict be still the same, the judgment will surely be decisive; “for what can 
the man do that comes after the king?” especially such a king, that had so 
much of this world to make the experiment upon, and so much wisdom to 
make it with. The baffled trial needs not be repeated; no man can expect to 
find more satisfaction in the world than Solomon did, nor to gain a greater 
insight into the principles of morality. When a man has done what he can, 
still it is that which hath been already done. Let us learn, 1. Not to indulge 
ourselves in a fond conceit that we can mend that which has been well done 
before us; let us esteem others better than ourselves, and think how unfit we 
are to attempt the improvement of the performances of better heads and hands 
than ours, and rather own how much we are beholden to them, Jno. iv. 37, 38. 
2. To acquiesce in Solomon’s judgment of the things of this world, and not to 
think of repeating the trial; for we can never think of having such advantages 
as he had to make the experiment, nor of being able to make it with an equal 
application of mind, and so little danger to ourselves. 

condly. He gives wisdom the preference far before folly. Let none mis- 
take him, as if, when he speaks of the vanity of human literature, he designed 
only to amuse men with a paradox, or were about to write ies a great wit once 


did,) Encomium morie,—‘ a panegyrie in praise of folly.’ 0, he is maintaining 
sacred truths, and therefore is careful to guard against being misunderstood. 
I soon saw, saith he, that “there is an excellency in wisdom more than in 
folly, as much as there is in light above darkness.” The pleasures of wisdom, 
though they suffice not to make men happy, yet they vastly transcend the 
pleasures of wine. Wisdom enlightens the soul with surprising discoveries, 
and necessary directions for the right government of itself; but sensuality, 
(for that seems to be especially the folly here meant,) clouds and eclipses the 
mind, and is as darkness to it; it puts out men’s eyes, and makes them to 
stumble in the way, and wander out of it. Or, though wisdom and knowledge 
will not make a man happy, St. Paul shews a more excellent way than gifts, 
and that is grace; yet it is much better have it than be without it, in respect 
of our present safety, comfort, and usefulness; for “the wise man’s eyes are in 
his head.” ver. 14, where they should be ready to discover both the dangers that 
are to be avoided, and the advantages that are to be improved. A wise man 
has not his reason to seek when he should use it, but looks about him, and is 
quicksighted, knows both where to step and where to stop; whereas the fool | 
walks in darkness, and is ever and anon either at a loss or at a plunge, either 
bewildered that he knows not which way to go, or embarrassed that he cannot. 
o forward. A man that is discreet and considerate has the command of his 
Cosinels, and acts decently and safely, as those that walk in the day; but he 
that is rash, and ignorant, and sottish, is continually making blunders, running 
upon one precipice or other; his projects, his bargains, are all foolish, and ruin 
his affairs. Therefore get wisdom, get understanding. . j 
Thirdly, Yet he maintains that in respect of lasting happiness and satisfac- 
tion, the wisdom of this world gives a man very little advantage ; for, 
lt is true the wise man has nt much the 
e greatest 


i. Wise men and fools fare alike. ; wis 
advantage of the fool in respect of foresight and insight, and yet t 
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pares them one with another, and passeth a judgment upon them. 
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probabilities do so often come short of success that “I myself perceived,” by 
my own experience, “that one event happeneth to them all,” ver. 14. Those 
that are most cautious of their health are as soon sick as those that are most 
careless of it, and the most suspicious are imposed upon. David had observed 
that wise men die, and are involved in the same common calamity with the 
fool and the brutish person, Ps. xlix. 12: see ch. ix. 11. Nay, it has of old been 
observed that fortune favours fools, and that half-witted men often thrive 
most, while the great projectors forecast worst for themselves. ‘he same 
sickness, the same sword, devours wise men and fools. 

Solomon applies this mortifying observation to himself, ver. 15, that, though 
he were a wise man, he might not glory in his wisdom. I said to my heart, 
when it began to be proud or secure, “ As it happens to the fool, so it happens 
to me, even to me;” for thus emphatically it is expressed in the original; so 
as for me, it happens to me. Am I rich? so is many a Nabul, that fares as 
sumptuously as Ido. Isa foolish man sick? doth he get a fall? so do I, even 
I; and neither my wealth nor my wisdom will be my security. “ And why was 
I then more wise?” why should I take so much pains to get wisdom, when as 
to this life it will stand me in so little stead. “Then I said in my heart, that 
this also is vanity.” Some make this a correction of what he had suid before, 
like that, Ps. xxvii. 10, ‘1 said, This is my infirmity;” it is my folly to think 
that wise men and fools are upon a level; but really they seem to be so in 
respect of the event, and therefore it is rather a Pee a te of what be had 
before said, that a man may be a profound philosopher and politician, and yet 
not be a happy man. 

2. Wise men and fools are forgotten alike; ver. 16, ‘‘ There is no remembrance 
of the wise more than of the fool.” It is promised to the righteous that the 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance, and their memory shall be blesse 
and they shall shortly shine as the stars; but there is no such promise made 
concerning the wisdom of this world, that that shall perpetuate men’s names, 
for those names only are perpetuated that are written in heaven; and other- 
wise the names of this world’s wise men are written with those of its fools in 
the dust. “ ‘That which now is in the days to come shall all be forgotten.” 
What was much talked of in one generation is in the next as if it had never 
been. New persons and new things Jostie out the very remembrance of the 
old, which in a little time are looked upon with contempt, and at length quite 
buried in oblivion. “ Where is the wise? where is the disputer of this world?” 
1 Cor. i. 20, And it is upon this account that he asks, “ How dies the wise 
man? as the fool.” Between the death of a godly and a wieked man there is 
great difference, but not between the death of a wise man anda fool. The fool 
is buried and forgotten, ch. viii. 10; and no one remembered the poor man that 
by his wisdom delivered the city, ch. 1x. 15; so that to both the grave is a land 
of forgetfulness; and wise and learned men, when they have been a while 
there out of sight, presently grow out of mind; a new generation ariseth that 
knew them not. 


17 ‘Therefore I hated life ; 

Because the work that is wrought under the sun is 
grievous unto me: 

For all ts vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Yea, I hated all my labour 

Which If had taken under the sun: [after me 

Because I should leave it unto the man that shall be 

And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a 

Yet shal] he have rule over all my labour [fool ? 

Wherein [ have laboured, and wherein I have shewed 
myself wise under the sun. 

This zs also vanity. 

Therefore I went about to cause my heart to despair 

Of all the labour which I took under the sun. 

For there is a man whose labour és in wisdom, and in 
knowledge, and in equity ; 

Yet to a man that hath not laboured therein 

Shall he leave it for his portion. 

This also ¢s vanity and a great evil. 

For what hath man of all his labour, 

And of the vexation of his heart, 

Wherein he hath laboured under the sun ? 

For all his days are sorrows, and his travail grief ; 

Yea, his heart taketh not rest in the night. 

This is also vanity. 

There is nothing better for a man, than that he should 
eat and drink, (labour. 

And that he should make his soul enjoy good in his 

This also I saw, that it was from the hand of God. 

For who can eat, or who else can hasten hereunto, more 
than I? 

For Ged giveth to a man that as good in his sight 

Wisdom, and knowledge, and joy. 

But to the sinner he giveth travail, 

To gather and to heap up, 

That he may give to him thal ws good before God. 

This also 7s vanity and vexation of spirit. 


Business is a thing that wise men have pleasure in ; they are in their ele~ cnt 
when they are in their business, and complain if they be out of business. They 
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correct, and is supported by Gesenius and other critics, including 
First and Ginsburg. The ancient versions are mostly unreliable. 

ii. 12. “Having shown that both wisdom and pleasure are alike 
valueless, so far as removing mental depression and securing perma- 
nent happiness are concerned, and being desirous that this relative 
estimate should not be taken for an absolute one, Coheleth now pro- 
eveds to show their respective merits, independently of the use he had 
tried to make of them.” So Ginsburg 


ss 


ii. 14, The simple sense of the former part of this verse is that the 
wise man has eyes, or can see, and that the fool is without eyes, or 
cannot see; the meaning being that wisdom is before both, though 
one is blind to it. There are, however, experiences common to man 
as man, and not to be avoided by the wise any more than by the 
foolish. The observation of this fact gave rise to a succession 
of sceptical thoughts, distrustful and unbelieving inward utterances, 
which occupy the remainder of the chapter. Because the wise man 
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muy sometimes be tired with their business, but they are not weary of it, nor 
willing to leave it off. Here, therefore, one would expect to have found the 

vod that men should do; but Solomon tried this too, After a contemplative 
Rite and a voluptuous life, he betook himself to an active life, and found no 
more satisfaction in that than in the other ; still it is all “ vanity and vexation 
of spirit,” of which he gives an account In these verses. Where observe, 

First. What the business was which he made trial of, It was business under 
the sun, ver. 17—20; about the things of this world, sublunary things, the riches, 
honours, and pleasures of this present time; it was the business of a king. 
‘There is business above the sun, perpetual business, which is perpetual bless- 
edness. What we do in conformity to that business, doing God’s will as it is 
done in heaven, and in pursuance of that blessedness, will turn to a good 
uccount; we shall have no reason to hate that labour, nor to despair of it; 
but it is labour under the sun, labour for the meat that perisheth, Jno. vi. 27, 
Isa. \v. 2, that Solomon here speaks of with so little satisfaction. It was the 
better sort of business, not that of the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
(it is not so strange, if men hate all that labonr,) but it was “in wisdom, and 
knowledge, and equity,” ver. 21; it was rational business, which related to 
the government of his kingdom, and the advancement of its interests; it was 
labour managed by the dictates of wisdom, of natural and acquired knowledge, 
and the directions of justice; it was labour at the council-board, and in the 
courts of justice; it was labour wherein he shewed himself wise, ver. 19, which 
us much excels the labour wherein men only shew themselves strong, as the 
endowments of the mind, by which we are allied to angels, do those of the 
body which we have in common with the brutes. That which many people 
have in their eye more than any thing else, in the prosecution of their worldly 
business, is to shew themselves wise, to get the reputation of ingenious men, 
and men of sense and application. : : 

Secondly. His falling out with his business; he presently grew sick of it. 
1. He hated all his labour, because he did not meet with that satisfaction in it 
which he expected. After he had had his fine houses, and gardens, and’ water- 
works a while, he began to nauseate them, aud look nee them with contempt, 
as children that are eager for a toy, and fond of it at first, but when they have 
played with it a while are weary of it, and throw it away, and must have 
another. This speaks, not a gracious hatred of these things, which is our duty, 
to love them less than God and religion, Lu. xiv. 26; nor a sinful hatred of 
them, which is our folly, to be weary of the place God has assigned to us, and 
the work of it; but a natural hatred of them, arising from a surfeit upon them, 
and a sense of disappointment in them. 2. He caused hia heart to despair of 
all his labour, ver. 20; that is, he took pains to possess himself with a deep 
sense of the vanity of worldly business, that it would not bring in the advan- 
tage and satisfaction he had formerly flattered himself with the hopes of. Our 
hearts are very loath to quit their expectations of great things from the crea- 
ture; we must go about, must fetch a compass in arguing with them, to con- 
vince them that there is not that in the things of this world which we are apt 
to promise ourselves from them. Have we so often bored and sunk into this 
earth for some rich mine of satisfaction, and found not the least sign or token 
of it, but been always frustrated in the search; and shall we not at length set 
our hearts at rest, and despair of ever finding it? 3. He came to that at length 
that he hated life itself, ver. 17; because it is subject to so many toils and 
tosses, and a constant series of disappointments. God had given Solomon such 
largeness of heart, and such vast capacities of mind, that he experienced more 
than other men of the unsatisfying nature of all the things of this life, and 
their insufficiency to make him happy. Life itself, that is so precious to a man, 
and such a blessing to a good man, may become a burthen to a man of business. 

Thirdly. The reasons of this quarrel with his life and labours. Two things 
made him weary of them: 

1. That his business was so great a toil to himself. The work that he wrought 
under the sun was grievous to him, ver. 17; his thoughts and cares about it, 
and that close and constant application of mind which was requisite to it, was 
a burthen and fatigue to him, especially when he grew old. It is the effect of 
o curse on that we are to work upon. Onur business is said to be “the work 
and toil of our hands, because of the ground-which the Lord hath cursed,” 
Gen. v. 19; and of the weakening of the faculties we are to work with, and of 
the sentence pronounced on us, that in the sweat of our face we must eat 
bread. Our labour is called the vexation of our heart, ver. 22. It is to most 
a force upon themselves, so natural is it to us to love our ease. A- man of 
business is described to be Fete both in his going out and his coming in, 
ver. 23. Ist. He is deprived of his pleasure by day, “for all his days are sorrow;” 
not only sorrowful, but sorrow itself, nay, many sorrows, and various. His 
travail or labour all day is grief; men of business ever and anon meet with that 
which vexeth them, and is an occasion of anger or sorrow.to them. They that 
are apt to fret, the more dealings they have in the world the oftener they are 
made to fret. ‘The world is a vale of tears even to those that have much of 
it. They that labour are said to be heavy laden, and are therefore called to 
come to Christ for rest, Mat. xi. 28. 2nd. He is disturbed in his repose by 
night. When he is overcome with the hurries of the day, and hopes to find 
relief when he lays his head on his ead he is disappointed there; cares hold 
his eyes waking, or if he sleep yet his heart wakes, and that taketh no rest in 
the night. See what fools they are that make themselves drudges to the world, 
and do not make God their rest; night and day they cannot but be uneasy. So 
that upon the whole matter it is all vanity, ver. 17; “this is vanity ” in parti- 
cular, ver. 19,23; nay, it is “vanity and a great evil,” ver. 21. It is a great 
affront to God, and a great injury to themselves, therefore a great evil, and a 
vain thing, to rise up early, and sit up late, in pursuit of this world’s goods, 
which were never designed to be our chief good. 

2. That the gains of his business must all be left to others. Prospect of 
advantage is the spring of action, and the spur of industry; therefore men 
labour, because they hope to get by it. If the hope fail, the labour flags. 
And therefore Solomon quarrelled with all the works, the great works he had 
made, because they would not be of any lasting advantage to himself. 

Ist. He must leave them. He could not at death take them away with him, 
nor any share of them, nor should he return any more to them, Job vii. 10; 
nor would the remembrance of them do him any good, Lu. xvi. 25. But “I 
must leave all to the man that shall be after me,” to the generation that 
comes up in the room of that which is passing away. As there were many 
before us who built the houses that we live in, and into whose purchases and 
labours we have entered, so there shall be many after us who shall live in the 
houses that we build, and enjoy the fruit of our purchases and labours. Never 
was land lost for want of an heir. To a gracious soul this is no uneasiness at 
all, Why should we grudge others their turn in the enjoyments of this world, 


and not rather be pleased that, when we are gone, those that come after us: 


shall fare the better for our wisdom and industry? But to a worldly mind, 
that seeks for its own happiness in the creature, it is a great vexation to think 
of leaving the beloved pelf behind to I know not who. 

2nd. He rnst leave them to those that would never have taken so much 
pains for them, and will thereby excuse himself from taking any pains. He 
that raised the estate did it by labouring in wisdom, in knowledge, and equity, 
but he that enjoys it and spends it, it may be, hath not laboured therein, 


f 
was not exempt from all the evils incident to humanity, he strangely 
argued that all effort to be wise and good was useless, and that the 
wise had no advantage by his wisdom. David’s inward conflict may 
be compared with this in Psa. Ixxiii., where the same trial, in another 
form, is exhibited. Observe, moreover, how the writer here (verse 15) 
tells us that he said in his heart these utterances of unbelief. 

ii. 17, 18. In the Hebrew the “therefore” is merely “and,” 
indicating the disposition which resulted from his illogical doubts. 
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ver. 21, and more than that, never will; the bee tuils to maintain the drone 
Nay, it proves a snare to him; it is left him for his portion, which he rests io 
and takes up with, and miserable he is in being put off with it fur a portion; 
whereas, if an estate had not come to him thus easily, who knows but he might 
have been both industrious and religious? Yet we ought not te perplex our- 
selves about this, since it may prove otherwise, that what is well got may come 
to one that will use it well ania do good with it. 

3rd. He knows not who he must leave it to, for God makes heirs, or at least 
what he will prove to whom he leaves it, whether a wise man or a fool; a wise 
man, that will make it more, er a fool, that will bring it to nothing. “ Yet he 
shall have rule over all my labour,” and foolishly undo that which his father 
pig enn It is likely Solomon wrote this very feelingly, being afraid what 
Rehoboam would prove. St. Jerome, in his commentary on this passage, applies 
this to the good books which Solomon wrote, in which he had shewed himself 
wise, but he knew not into whose hands they would fall; perhaps into the hand 
of a fool, who, according to the perverseness of his heart, makes an ill use of 
what was well written. So that upon the whole matter he asks, ver. 22, “-What 
has man of all his labour?” what has he to himself and to his own use? what 
has he that will go with him into another world? 

Fourthly. The best use which is therefore to be made of the wealth of this 
world, and that is, to use it cheerfully, to take the comfort of it, and do good 
with it. With this he concludes the chapter, ver. 24—26. There is no true 
happiness to be found in these things; as to that they are vanity, and if happi- 
ness be expected from them the disappointment will be vexation of spirit. ut 
he will put us in a way to make the best of them, and to avoid the inconveni- 
ences he had observed, Ist. We must not overtoil ourselves, so as in pursuit of 
more to rob ourselves of the comfort of what we have. 2ud. We must not over- 
hoard for hereafter, nor lose our own enjoyment of what we have to lay it up for 
those that shall come after us, but serve ourselves out of it first. Observe, 

1, What that good is which is here recommended to us, and which is the 
utmost pleasure and profit we can expect or extract from the business and profit 
of this world, and the farthest we can go to rescue it from its vanity and the 
vexation that is in it. : 

Ist. We must do our duty with them, and be more in care how to use an 
estate well, for the ends for which we were intrusted with it, than how to raise 
or increase an estate. ‘This is intimated, ver. 26, where those only are said to 
have the comfort of this life that are good in God's sight, and again, good 
before God, truly gcod, as Noah, whom God saw righteous before him. We 
must set God always before us, and give diligence in every thing te approve 
ourselves to him. ‘lhe Chaldee paraphrase saith, ‘That a man should make 
his soul to enjoy good, by keeping the commandments of God, and walking in 
the ways that are right before him;’ and ver. 25, ‘by studying the words of the 
law, and being in care about the day of the great judgment that is to come.’ 

2nd. We must take the comfort of them. ‘These things will not make a 
happiness for the soul; all the good we can have out of them is for the body, 
and if we make use of them for the comfortable support of that, so as it ma 
be fit to serve the soul, and able to keep pace with it in the service of God, 
then they turn toa good account. ‘“ There is,” therefore, “nothing better for 
aman” as to these things, than to allow himself a sober, cheerful use of them, 
according as his rank and condition is, have meat and drink out of them for 
himself, his family, and friends, and so delight his senses, “and make his soul 
enjoy good,” all the good that is to be had out of them. Do not lose that in 
pursuit of that good which is not to be had out of them. But observe, he would 
not have us to give up business, and take our ease, that we may “eat and 
drink ;” no, we must “enjoy good in our labour;” we must use these things, 
net to excuse us from, but to make us diligent and cheerful in, our worldly 

usiness. 

3rd. We must herein acknowledge God; we must see “that it is from the 
hand of God,” that is, First. The good things themselves that we enjoy are so 
not only the products of his creating power, but the gifts of his providentia 
bounty to us. And then they are truly pleasant to us, when we take them 
from the hand of God as a Father, when We eye his wisdom giving us that 
which is fittest for us, and acquiesce in it, and taste his love and goodness, 
relish that, and are thankful for it. Secondly. A heart to enjoy them is so. 
This is the gift of God’s grace. Unless he give us wisdom to maikea right use 
of what he has in his providence bestowed upon us, and, withal, peace of 
conscience, that we may discern God’s favour in the world’s smiles, we cannot 
make ourselves enjoy any good inthem. | 

2. Why we should have this in our eye in the management of ourselves as to 
this world, and look up to God for it. ; 

Ist. Because Solomon himself, with all his possessions, could aim at no more, 
and desire no better; ver. 25, “ Who can hasten to this more than 1?” This 
is that which I was ambitious of; I wished for no more, and those that have 
but little in comparison with what I have may attain to this, to be content 
with what they have, and enjoy the good of it. Yet Solomon could not obtain 
it by his own wisdom, without the special grace of God, and therefore directs 
us to expect it from the hand of God, and pray to him for it. 

2nd. Because riches are a blessing or curse to a man, according as he has or. 
has not a heart to make good use of them. First. God makes them a reward 
to a good man, if with them he give him wisdom, and knowledge, and joy, to 
enjoy them cheerfully himself, and to communicate them charitably to others. 
To those who are good in God’s sight, that are of a good spirit, honest and 
sincere, pay a deference to their God, and have a tender concern for all man- 
kind, ‘God will give wisdom and knowledge in this world, and joy with the 
righteous in the world to come,’ so the Chaldee. Or, he will give that wisdom 
and knowledge in things natural, moral, political, and Divine, which will be a 
constant joy and pleasure to them. Secondly. He makes them a punishment 
to an ill man, if he denies him a heart to take the comfort of them, for the 
do but tantalize him and tyrannize over him. “ ‘lo the sinner God gives travail, 
by leaving him to himself and his own foolish counsels, “to gather and to 
heap up” that which as to himself will not only burthen him like thick clay, 
Hab; il. 6, but be a witness against him, and eat his flesh as it were fire, 
Jas. v. 3; while God designs, by an overruling providence, “to give it to him 
that is good before him,” for “the wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just, 
and gathered for him that will pity the poor.” Note, Ist. That godliness 
with contentment is great gain; and those only have true joy that are good in 
God’s sight, and that have it from him and in him, 2nd. Ungodliness is com- 
monly punished with discontent and an insatiable covetousness, which are sins 
that are their own punishment. 37d. That when God gives abundance to 
wicked men, it is with design to force them to a resignation to his own chil- 
drer when they are of age and ready for it, as the Canaanites kept possession 
of the good land till the time appointed for Israel’s entering upon it. Lastly. 
The burthen of the song is still AR same, “ This is also vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” Lt is vanity at the best, even to the good man; when he has all that 
the sinner has scraped together it will not make him happy without some- 
thing else; but it is vexation of spirit to the sinner to see what he has laid 
up enjoyed by him that is good in God’s sight, and therefore evil in his. Se 
that, eke it which way you will, the conclusion is firm, “All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” ivie 


He “ hated” his life and his labour ; was tired and sick of them, and 
felt to dislike them. His unreasonable dislike of labour should have 
been checked by the thought that in God’s providence we all enjoy 
the labours of those who came before us, and, to maintain the balance 
must leave something to those who follow us. In these verses we 
have selfishness added to other ill dispositions. Why should it be 
so hard to do for his inexperienced son what his own father had 
done for him? os heliz 
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Bolomon, having shewed the vanity of studies, pleasures, and business, and made it to 
appear that happiness is not to be found either in the schools of the learned or in the 
gardens of Epicurus, or upon the exchange, he proceeds in this chapter farther to prove 
his doctrine, and the inference he had drawn from it, that therefore we should cheer- 
fully content ourselves with, and make use of, what God has given us, by shewing, 
I. The mutability of all human affairs, ver. 1—10. II. The immutability of the Divine 
counsels concerning them, and the unsearchableness of those counsels, ver. 11—15. 
III. The vanity of worldly honour and power, which is abused for the support of 
oppression and persecution, if men be not governed by the fear of God in the use of it, 
ver. 16, And for a check to proud oppressors, and to shew them their vanity, he minds 
them, 1, That they will be called to account for it in the other world, ver. 17; 
2. That their condition in reference to this world, (for of that he speaks,) is no better 
than that of the brutes, ver. 18—21; and therefore he concludes that it is our wis- 
wer: to make use of what power we have for our own comfort, and not to oppress others 
with it. 


I\O every thing there is a season, 
. And a time to every purpose under the heaven : 
2 A time to be born, and a time to die ; [planted ; 
A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is 
3 A time to kill, and a time to heal ; 
A time to break down, and a time to build up ; 
4 A time to weep, and a time to laugh; 
- A time to mourn, and a time to dance; [together; 
5 A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones 
A time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing ; 
6 A time to get, and a time to lose ; 
A time to keep, and a time to cast away; 
7 A time to rend, and a time to sew; 
A time to keep silence, and a time to speak; 
8 A time to love, and a time to hate ; 
A time of war, and a time of peace. [laboureth ? 
9 What profit hath he that worketh in that wherein he 
10 I have seen the travail, which God hath given 
To the sons of men to be exercised in it. 


The scope of these verses is to shew, 1. That we live in a world of changes; 
that the severai events of time and conditions of human life are vastly different 
from one another, and yet occur promiscuously ; and we are continually passing 
and Sega between them, as in the revolutions of every day and every 
year t pe ve tethered ei Kes ptamictines one spoke is Bebe mont, 
and by and by the co ing owing, waxing and waning; from 
one extreme to the other doth the fashion of this world change, ever did, and 
ever sie ey 1 Nn every tee be riba us, and the time ee pioce} A A 
is unalterably fixed and determined by a supreme power; and we must take 
things as they come, for it is not in our power to change what is appointed 
for us. And this comes in here as a reason why, when we are in prosperity 
we should be easy, and yet not secure; not secure, because we live in a world 
rg raided Mera no gt = say, pose ee oe sae y = | 

is day;” the lowest valleys join to the highest mountains; and yet to be 
easy, and as he had advised, ch. ii. 24, “to enjoy the good of our labour,” in an 
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humble dependence upon God and his providence, neither lifted up with hopes 
nor cast down with fears, but with evenness of mind expecting every event. 
ere is, 

First. A general proposition laid down, that “to every thing there is a 
season,” ver. 1; that is, 1. Those things which seem most contrary the one to 
the other, yet in the revolution of affairs will each take their turn, and come 
in play. he day will give place to the night, and the night again to the day. 
Is it summer? it will be winter; Is it winter? stay awhile, and it will be sum- 
mer. Every purpose has its time. The clearest sky will be clouded, post 
gaudia luctus,—joy succeeds sorrow; ” and the most clouded sky will clear 
up, post nubila Phebus,— the sun will burst from behind the cloud.’ 2. Those 
things which to us seem most casual and contingent, yet in the counsel and 
foreknowledge of God are punctually determined, and the very hour of them 
fixed, which can neither be anticipated nor adjourned a moment. 

Secondly. The proof and illustration of it by the induction of particulars, 
twenty-eight in number, according to the days of the moon’s revolution, which 
is always increasing or decreasing, between its full and change. Some of these 
changes are purely the act of God, others depend more upon the will of man, 
but all are determined by the Divine counsel. Every thing under heaven is 
thus changeable, but in heaven there is an unchangeable state and an un- 
changeable counsel concerning these things. 

1. There is “‘a time to be born, and a time to die.” These are determined 
by the Divine counsel, and as we were born, so we must die, at the time 
appointed, Acts xvii. 26. Some observe that here is “atime to be born and a 
time to die,” but no time to live, that is so short that it is not worth mention- 
ing ; as soon as we are born we hegin to die. But as there is atime to be born, 
and a time to die, so there will be atime to rise again, a set time when they 
that lie in the grave shall be remembered, Job xiv. 13. 

2. “A time” for God “to plant” a nation, as that of Israel in Canaan, and in 
order to that “to pluck up” the seven nations that were planted there, to 
make room forthem. And at length there was a time when God spoke con- 
cerning Israel too, to pluck up and to destroy, when the measure of their 
iniquity was full, Jer. xviii. 7,9. ‘There is a time f* men to plant, a time of 
the year, a time of their lives; but when that which was planted is grown | 
fruitless and useless it is time to pluck it up, 

3. “A time to kill,” when the judgments of God are abroad in a land, and | 
lay all waste; but when he returns in ways of mery, then is “atime to heal” | 
what he has torn, Hos. vi. 1, 2, to comfort a pe ole after the time that he has 
afflicted them, Ps. xc. 15. There is a time whe,, it 1s the wisdom of rulers to 
use severe methods; but there is a time when it is as much their wisdom to 
take a more gentle course, and to apply themselves to lenitives, not corrosives. 

4. “A time to break down” a family, an estate, a kingdom, when it has 
ripened itself for destruction; put God will find a time, if they return and — 
repent, to rebuild what he has broken down; there 1s a time, a set time, for | 
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the Lord to build up Zion, Ps. cii. 13,16. There is a time for men to bree x 
up_house and break off trade, and so to break down, which they ti.at are bury 


building up both must expect and prepare for. 

5. “A time” when God’s providence calls ‘to weep and mourn,” and wher 
man’s wisdom and grace will comply with the call, and will weep and mourn, 
as in times of common calamity and danger, and then it is very absurd te 
laugh, and dance, and make merry, Jsa. xxii. 12,13; Eze. xxi. 10. But then 
on the other hand, there is a time when God culls to cheerfulness, “a time te 


laugh and dance,” and then he expects we should serve him with joyfulness 
and gladness of heart. Observe, The time of mourning and weeping is put 
first, before that of laughter and dancing, for we must first sow in tears and 
then reap in joy. 

“A time to cast away stones,” by breaking down and demolishing forti- 
fications, when God gives peace in the borders, and there is no more oceasion 
for them; but there is “atime to gather stones together” for the making of 
strongholds, ver. 5. A time for old towers to fall, as that in Siloam, Lu. xiii. 4, 
and for the temple itself to be so ruined as that not one stone should be left 
upon another; but also a time for towers and trophies too to be erected, 
when national affairs prosper. 

7. “A time to embrace” a friend, when we find him faithful, but “a time to 
refrain from embracing,” when we find he is unfair or unfaithful, and that we 
have cause to suspect him; it is then our prudence to be shy, and keep at a 
distance. It is commonly applied to conjugal embraces, and explained by 
1 Cor, vii. 3—5; Joel ii. 16. 

8. “A time to get,” get money, get preferment, get good bargains, and a 
good interest, when opportunity smiles; a time when a wise man will seek, so 
the word is. When he is setting out in the world, and has a growing family, 
when he is in his prime, when he has good hits, and has a run of business, 
then it is time for him to be busy, and make hay when the sen shines. There 
is a time to get wisdom, and knowledge, and grace, when a man has a price 
put into his hand. But then let him expect there will come a time to spend; 
when all he has will be little enough to serve his turn; nay, there will come 
“a time to lose,” when what has been got fast will be scattered as fast, and 
cannot be held fast. 

9. “ A time to keep ;” when we have use for what we have got, and can keep 
it without running the hazard of a good conscience. But there may come 
“atime to cast away,” when love to God may oblige us to cast away what we 
have, because we must deny Christ and wrong our consciences if we keep 
ity Mat. x. 37, 38, and rather to make shipwreck of all than of the faith; nay, 


\| when love to ourselves may oblige us to cast it away; when it is for the 


petted of our lives, as it was when Jonah’s mariners heaved their cargo into 
the sea, 

10. “ A time to rend the garments,” as upon occasion of some great grief, “and 
atime to sew” them again, in token that the grief is over ; a time to undo what 
we have done, and a time to do again what we have undone. Jerome applies 
it to the rending of the Jewish church, and the sewing and making up of the 
gospel church thereupon. 

1}. “A time” when it becomes us, and is our wisdom and duty, “ to keep 
silence,’ when it is an evil time, Am. v. 13, when our speaking would be the 
casting of pearls before swine, or when we are in danger of speaking amiss, 
Ps. xxxix. 2. But there is also “a time to speak ” for the glory of God and the 
edification of others, when silence would be the betraying of a righteous cause, 
and when with the mouth confession is to be made to salvation. And it isa 
great part of Christian prudence to know when to speak and when to hold our 

eace. 
Y 12. “A time to love” and to shew ourselves friendly, to be free and cheerful, 
and it is a pleasant time; but there may come “a time to hate,” when we shall 
see cause to break off all familiarity with some that we have been fond of, 
and to be upon the reserve, as having found reason for a suspicion which love 
is loath to admit. 

13. “ A time of war;” when God draws the sword for judgment, and gives 
it commission to devour; when men draw the sword for justice and the main- 
taining of their rights; when there is in the nations a disposition to war. But 
we may hope for “a time of peace,” when the sword of the Lord shall be 
sheathed, and he shall make wars to cease, Ps. xlvi. 9; when the end of the 
war is obtained, and when there is on all sides a disposition to peace. War 
shall not last always, nor is there any peace to be called lasting on this side 
the everlasting peace. ‘Thus in all these changes God hath set the one over 
against the other, that we may rejoice as though we rejoiced not, and weep as 
though we wept not. ; 

Thirdly. The inferences drawn from this observation. If our present state 
be subject to such vicissitude, 

1. Then we must not expect our portion in it, for the good things of it are 
of no certainty, no continuance; ver. 9, “ What profit hath he that worketh?” 
What can a man promise himself from planting and building, when that which 
he thinks brought to perfection may so soon and will so surely be plucked up 
and bruken down? ll our pains and care will not alter either the mutable 
nature of the things themselves or the immutable counsel of God concerning 
them. 

2. Then we must look upon ourselves as upon our probation in it. There is 
indeed no profit in that whendits we labour; the thing itself, when we have it, 
will do us little good. But if we make a right use of the dispusals of provi- 
dence about it there will be profit in that; ver. 10, “I have seen the travail 
which God hath given to the sons of men,” not to make up a happiness by i 
but to be exercised in it, to have various graces exercised by the variety 
events, to have their dependence upon God tried by every change, and to be 
trained up to it, and taught both how to want and how to abound, Phil. iv. 12. 
Note, Ist. There is a great deal of toil and trouble to be seen among the 
children of men; labour and sorrow fill the world. 2nd, ‘This toil and trouble 
is what God hath allotted us; he never intended this world for our rest, and 
therefore never appointed us to take our ease in it. 3rd. ‘lo many it proves a 
gift; God gives it men as the physician gives a medicine to his patient, to do 
him good. This travail is given us to make us weary of the world, and desirous 
of the remaining rest. 4th. It is given us that we may be kept in action, and 
may always have something to do, for we were none of us sent into the world 
to be idle. Every change cuts us out some new work, which we should be 
more solicitous about than about the event. 


11 He hath made every ¢hing beautiful in his time : 
Also he hath set the world in their heart, 
So that no man can find out the work that God maketh 
From the beginning to the end. 
12 I know that ¢here is no good in them, 
But for a man to rejoice, and to do good in his life 
13 And also that every man should eat and drink, 


ii. 24-26. In these verses we have a continuance of the sceptical 
reasonings commenced in verse 15. Yet nothing is more common 
than for infidels to quote these words as contradicting other texts. 
They do contradict other texts, but it is error contradicting truth, 
ard unbelief contradicting faith. The thought in verse 25 is, “ Who 
haz sucl a right to enjoy the good things of life as the man that 
has worked for them?” ‘The whole concludes with a declaration, 
indicative of a return to right reasoning, that, after all, the good man 


hen 


is under the special favour of God, and is really in a more desirable 
condition. Thus the previous sceptical thoughts are cast aside, and 
faith returns. 

iii. 1—8. It is not meant that it is a duty to do all the thin s 
here enumerated, because they are not looked on from the stand- 
peint of duty. The meaning is that at one time or another all of 
them happen, that room is found for each of them in the eourse of 
affairs, 
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And enjoy the good of all his labour. it ¢s the gift of God. 
14 I know that, whatsoever God doeth, 

It shall be for ever: 

Nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it: 

And God doeth 7¢, that men should fear before him. 
15 That which hath been is now ; 

And that which is to be hath already been; 

And God requireth that which is past. 


We have seen what changes there are in the world, and must not expect to 
.nd the world more sure to us than it has been to others. Now here he 

hews the hand of God in all those changes; it is he that has made every 
ereature to be that to us that it is, and therefore we must have our eye always 
up unto him. 

Rival We must make the best of that which is, and must believe it best for 
the present, and accommodate ourselves to it. “He has made every thing 
beautiful in his time,” ver. }1; and, therefore, while its time lasts we must be 
reconciled to it, nay, we must please ourselves with the beauty of it. Note, 
1. Every thing is as God has made it; it is really as he has appointed it to be, 
not as it appear to us. 2. That which to us seems most unpleasant, yet in its 
proper time is decent enough. Cold is as becoming in winter as heat in 
summer; and the night in its turn is a black beauty, as the day in its turn is a 
bright one. 3. There is a wonderful harmony in the Divine providence, and 
all its disposals; so that the events of it, when they come to fa considered in 
their relations and tendencies, together with the seasons of them, will appear 
very beautiful to the glory of God, and the comfort of those that trust in him, 
Though we see not the complete beauty of providence, yet we shall see it; and 
a glorious sight it will be, when the mystery of God shall be finished. Then 
every thing shall appear to have been done in the most proper time, and it will 
be the wonder of eternity, Deu. xxxii. 4; Hze.i. 18. 

Secondly. We must wait with patience for the full discovery of that which 
to us seems intricate and perplexed, acknowledging that we cannot “ find out 
the work that God makes from the beginning to the end,” and therefore must 
judge nothing before the time. We are to believe that God hath made all 
yeautiful, every thing is done well, as in creation so in providence, and we 
shall see it when the end comes, but till then we are incompetent judges of it. 
While the picture is in drawing, and the house in building, we see not the 
beauty of either; but when the artist has put his last hand to them, and given 
them their finishing strokes, then all appears very good. We see but the 
middle of God's works, not from the beginning of them, (then we should see 
how admirably the plan was laid in the Divine counsels;) nor to the end of 
them, which crowns the action; (then we should see the product to be glorious 3) 
but we must wait till the vail be rent, and not arraign God’s proceedings, nor 
pretend to pass a judgment on them. Secret things belong not to us. 

Those words, “ lie hath set the world in their hearts,” are differently under- 
stood. 1. Some make them to be a reason why we may know more of God’s 
works than we do. So Mr. Pemble, ‘God hath not left himself without witness 
of his righteous, equal, and beautiful ordering of things, but hath set it forth 
to be observed in the book of the world, and this he hath set in men’s hearts ; 
that is, given man a large desire, and a power in good measure to comprehend 
and mudovasand the history of nature with the course of human affairs, so that, 
if men did but give themselves to the exact observation of things, they might in 
most of them perceive an admirable order and contrivance.’ 2. Others make 
them to be a reason why we do not know so much of God’s works as we might. 
So Bishop Reynolds: we have the world so much in our hearts, ‘are so taken u 
with thoughts and cares of worldly things, and are so exercised in our traval 
concerning them, that we have neither time nor spirit to eye God’s hand in 
them.’ The world has not only gained possession of the heart, but has formed 
prejudices there against the beauty of God’s works. 

Thirdly. We must be pleased with our lot in this world, and cheerfully 
acquiesce in the will of God concerning us, and accommodate ourselves to it. 
There is no certain lasting good in these things; what good there is in them 
we are here told, ver. 12,13. Wemust make a good use of them. 1. For the 
benefit of others. All the good there is in them is to do good with them; to 
our families, to our neighbours, to the poor, to the public, to its civil and 
religious interests. What have we our beings, capacities, and estates for, but 
to be some way serviceable to our generation ? e mistake if we think we 
were born for ourselves. No, it is our business to do good; it is in that that there 
is the truest pleasure, and what is so laid out is best laid up, and will turn to 
the best account. Observe, It is to do goed in this life, which is short and 
uncertain; we have but a little time to be doing good in, and therefore have 
need to redeem time. It is in this life, where we are in a state of trial and 
probation for another life. Every man’s life is his opportunity of doing that 
which will make for him in eternity. 2. For our own comfort. Let us make 
ourselves easy, rejoice, and enjoy the good of our labour, as it is the giftof God, 
and so enjoy God in it, and taste his love; return him thanks, and make him 
the centre of our joy; eat and drink to his glory, and serve him with joyfulness 
of heart in the abundance of all things. If all things in this world be so 
uncertain, it is a foolish thing for men sordidly to spare for the present that 
they may hoard up all for hereafter; it is better to live cheerfully and usefull 
upon what we have, and let to-morrow take thought for the things of itself. 
Grace and wisdom to do this is the gift of God; and it is a good gift, which 
crowns the gifts of his providential bounty. 

Fourthly. We must na entirely satisfied in all the dis 
providence, both as to personal and pablia concerns, and bring our minds to 
them, because God in all “ performeth the thing that is appointed for us,” acts 
according to the counsel of his will; and we are here told, 1. ‘That that counsel 
cannot be altered, and therefore it is our wisdom to make a virtue of necessity, 
by submitting to it. It must_be as God will; “I know” (and every one knows 
it that knows any thing of God) “that whatsoever God doth, it shall be for 
ever,” ver. 14, He is in one mind, and who can turn him ? His measures are 
never broken, nor is he ever put upon new counsels, but what he hath purposed 
shall be effected, and all the world cannot defeat or disannul it. It behoves us 
therefore to say, Let it be as God will; for, how cross soever it may be to our 
designs and interests, God's will is his wisdom. 2. That that counsel needs 
not be altered ; for there is nothing amiss in it, nothing that can be amended. 
If we could see it all together at one view, we should see it so perfect, that 
“nothing can be put to it;” for there is no deficiency in it,” “nor any thing 
taken from it,” for there is nothing in it unnecessary, or that can be spared. As 
the word of God, so the works of God, are each perfect in their kind, and it is 

resumption for us either to add to them or to diminish from them, Deu. iv. 2. 
: . therefore as much our interest as our duty to bring our wills to the will 
of God. 

Fiithly. We must study to answer God’s end in all his providences, which is 


osals of the Divine | 


iii. 11. The sense of the first clause is, “God hath made every- 
thing beautiful in its proper season,” a sentiment which was not 
unknown to the wiser heathens. Thus Sophocles, in ‘ @dipus 
Tyrannus,” says, ‘ For everything is beautiful in its season.” ‘The 
remainder of the verse is exceedingly obscure in sense, although 
involving no difficulties of grammar. The Hebrew words, the sense 
of which it is so hard to fix, are those rendered, ‘‘He hath set the 
world in their heart.” The verb rendered “set” primarily signifies 
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in general to make us religions. God doth all that “men should fear before 
him ;” to convince them that there is a God above them, that has a sovereign 
dominion oyer them, at whose dispose they are, and all their ways, and in 
whose hands their times are, and all events concerning them; and that, there- 


| fore, they ought to have their eyes ever towards him, to worship and adore him, 


to acknowledge him in all their ways, to be careful in every thing to please him 
and afraid of offending him in any thing. God thus changeth his disposals, an 
yet is unchangeable in his counsels; not to perplex us, much less to drive us to 
despair, but to teach us our duty to him, and engage us to do it, That which 
God designs in the government of the world is the suppert and advancement 
of religion among men. 

Sixthly. Whatever changes we see or feel inthis world, we must acknow sedge 
the inviolable steadiness of God’s government. ‘The sun riseth and setteth, the 
moon increaseth and decreaseth; and yet both are where they were, and their 
revolutions are in the same method from the beginning, according to the ordi- 
nances of heaven. So it is with the events of providence; ver. 15, “ That which 
has been is now.” God has not of late begun to use this method; no, things 
were always as mutable and uncertain as they are now; and so they will be: 
“that which is to be hath already been;” and therefore we speak inconsi- 
derately when we say, Surely the world was never so bad as it is now; or 
None ever met with such disappointments as we meet with; or, The times will 
mend. They may mend with us, and after a time to mourn there may come 
a time to rejoice, but that will still be liable to the common character, to the 
common fate. The world, as it has been, is and will be constant in incon- 
stancy ; for “ God requireth that which is past,” that is, repeats what he has 
formerly done, and deals with us no otherwise than as he has used to deal with 
good men; and “shall the earth be forsaken for us, or the rock removed out of 
its place?” ‘There has no change befallen us, nor any temptation by it taken 
us, but such as is common to men. Let us not be proud and secure in pros- 
perity, for God may recall a past trouble, and order that to seize us, and spoil 
our mirth, Ps. xxx. 7; nor let us despond in adversity, for God may eall back 
the comforts that are past, as he did to Job. We may apply this to our past 
actions, and our behaviour under the changes that have beeh concerning us; 
God will call us to account for that which is past, and therefore, when we enter 
into a new condition, we should judge ourselves for our sins in our former 
condition, prosperous or afHicted. 


16 And moreover |] saw under the sun 

The place of judgment, ¢ha¢ wickedness was there ; 

‘Aud the place of righteousness, ‘Aut iniquity was there. 

I said in mine heart, 

God shall judge the righteous and the wicked : 

For there is a time there for every purpose and for every 

I said in mine heart [ work. 

Concerning the estate of the sons of men, 

That God might manifest them, 

And that they might see that they themselves are beasts. 

For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; 

Even one thing befalleth them : 

As the one dieth, so dieth the other; 

Yea, they have all one breath ; 

So that a man hath no preeminence above a beast : 

For all zs vanity. 

All go unto one place ; 

All are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. 

Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, 

And the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth? 

Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better, 

Than that a man should rejoice in his own works ; 

For that zs his portion : 

For who shall bring him to see what shall be after him ? 


Solomon is still shewing that every thing in this world, without piety and 
the fear of God, is vanity. ‘Take away religion, and there is mere yaluable 
among men; nothing for the sake of which a wise man would think it worth 
while to live in this world. In these verses he shews that power, than which 
there is nothing men are more ambitious of, and lie itself, than which there is 
voting men are more fond, more jealous of, are nothing without the fear of 

od. 

First. Here is the vanity of man as mighty; man in his best estate, man upon 
the throne, where his authority is submitted to. Man upon the judgment- 
seat, where his wisdom and justice is epee to; and where, if he be 
governed by the laws of religion, he is God's vicegerent, nay, he is of those 
to whom it is said, Ye are gods; but without the fear of God it is vanity, for 
set that aside, and, r 

1. The judge will not judge aright, will not use his power well, but will 
abuse it, instead of doing good with it, will do hurt with it; and then it is not 
only vanity, but a lie, a cheat to himself, and to all about him, ver. 16. Solo- 
mon perceived by what he had read of former times, what he heard of other 
countries, and what he had seen in some corrupt judges, even in the land of 
Israel, notwithstanding all his care to prefer good men, that there was wicked- 
ness in the place of judgment. Lt is not so above the sun,—tar be it from God 
that he should do iniquity, or pervert justice,—but under the sun it is often found 
that that which should be the refuge proves the prison of oppress innocency. 
“ Man being in honour, and not understanding” what he ought to do, ‘‘ becomes 
like the beasts that perish;” like the beasts of prey, even the most ravenous, 
Ps. xlix. 20. Not only from the persons that sat in judgment, but even in the 
places where judgment was in pretence administered, and righteousness was 
expected, there was iniquity. Men met with the greatest wrongs in those 
courts to which they fled for right. This is vanity and vexation, for, Ist. It 
had been better for the people to have had no judges than to have had such. 
2nd. It will prove better for the judges they had had no power, than to have 
had it and used it to such ill purposes; and so they will say another day, - 
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to give, and hence to constitute, allow, set, &e. The word for “world” 
often means continued duration, ever, or eternity, and some say it 
here means wisdom, while others think it means the world or that 


which is of a worldly character, and others again take it literally __ 
Dr. Adam Clarke and many —_—=. 


for the world in a material sense. 
others would understand the term to mean eternity. If wisdom 
is meant, we must translate, “Also he hath put wisdom in th 

hearts, apart from which wen would not find out the work w. 
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a. The judge will himself be judged for not judging right. When Solomon 
saw how judgment was perverted among men, he looked up to God, the judge 
and looked forward to the day of his Judgment; ver. 17, “J said in my heart,” 
that this unrighteous judgment is not so conclusive as both sides take it to be, 
for there will be a review of the judgment. “God shall judge” between “the 
righteous and the wicked,” pe iad for the righteous, and plead their cause, 
though now it is run down, and judge against the wicked, and reckon with 
them for a'l their unrighteous decrees, and the grievousness which they have 
prescribed, /sa. x. 1. With an eye of faith we may see, not only the period, but 
the punishment, of the pride and cruelty of oppressors, Ps. xcii. 7; and it is an 
unspeakable comfort to the oppressed that their cause will be heard over again ; 
let them therefore wait with patience, for there is another judge that standeth 
vefore the door. And though the day of affliction may last long, yet there is 
a time, a set time, for the examination of every purpose, and every work done 
under the sun. Men have their day now, but God’s day is coming, 

With God there is a time for the rehearing of causes, redressing of grievances, 
and reversing of unjust decrees, though as yet we see it not here, Job xxiv. |. 

Secondly. Here is the vanity of man as mortal. He now comes ‘io speak more 

enerally concerning the estate of the sons of men in this world, their life and 
eing on earth; and shews that their reason, without religion aid the fear of 
God, doth advance them but little above the beasts. Now observe, 

1. What he aims at in this account of man’s estate. Ist. That God may be 
honoured, may be justified, may be glorified; ‘that they might clear God, so 
the margin reads it; that if men have an uneasy life in this world, full of vanity 
and vexation, they may thank themselves, and lay no blame on God. Let them 
clear him, and not say he made this world to be man’s prison, and life to be his 
penance ; no, God made man in respect both of honour and comfort little lower 
than the angels; if he be mean and miserable, it is his own fault. Or, that God, 
that is, the word of God, might manifest them, and discover them to themselves 
and so appear to be quick and powerful, and a judge of men’s characters ; and 
we may be made sensible how open we lie to God’s knowledge and judgment. 
2nd. That man may be humbled, may be vilified, may be mortified, “that they 
might see that they themselves are beasts.” It is something to do to convince 
proud men that they are but men, Ps. ix. 20, much more to conyince ill men that 
they are beasts, that being destitute of religion they are as “the beasts that 
perish,” “as the horse and the mule that have no understanding.” Proud 
oppressors are as beasts, as roaring lions and raging bears, Nay, every man 
that minds his body only, and not his soul, makes himself no better than a brute, 
and must wish at least to die like one. f 

2. The proof he gives of it, That which he undertakes to prove is, that 
a worldly, carnal, earthly-minded “man has no preeminence above the beast ; 
for all” that which he sets his heart_upon, placeth his confidence and expects 
a happiness in, “is vanity,” ver. 19. Some make this to be the language of an 
atheist, who justifies himself in his iniquity, ver. 16, and evades the argument 
taken from the judgment to come, ver. 17, by pleading that there is not another 
life after this, but that when man dies there is an end of him, and therefore 
while he lives he may live as he list; but others rather think Solomon here 
speaks as he himself thinks, but is to be understood in the same sense with that 
of his father, Ps. xlix. 14, “ Like sheep they are laid in the grave;” and that he 
intends to shew the vanity of this world’s wealth and honours, ‘by the equal 
condition in mere outward respects’ (as Bishop Reynolds expounds it) ‘between 
men and beasts.’ “ 

ist. The events concerning both seem much alike; ver. 19, “’That which 
befalls the sons of men” is no other than that which “ befalleth beasts,” A great 
deal of knowledge of human bodies is gained by the anatomy of the bodies of 
brutes. When the deluge swept away the old world the beasts perished with 
mankind; horses and men are killed in battle with the same weapons of war. 

and. The end of both to an eye of sense seems alike too. “They have all 
one breath,” and breathe in the same air, and it is the general description of 
both, that “in their nostrils is the breath of life,” Gen. vii. 22; and therefore 
“as the one dies, so dies the other;” in their expiring there is no visible differ- 
ence, but death makes much the same change with a beast that it doth with 
a man. - 

First. As to their bodies, the change is altogether the same, bating the dif- 
ferent respects that are paid to them by the survivors. Let aman be buried 
with the burial of an ass, Jer. xxii. 19; and what preeminence then has he above 
a beast ? The touch of the dead body of a man, by the law of Moses, contracted 
a greater ceremonial pollution than the touch of the carcass even of an unclean 
beast or fowl. And Solomon here observes, that all go unto one place, the 
dead bodies of men and beasts ggabi alike, all are of the dust in their original ; 
for we see all turn to dust again in their corruption. What little reason then 
have we to be proud of our bodies, or any bodily accomplishments, when they 
must not only be reduced to the earth very shortly, but must be so in common 
with the beasts, and we must mingle our dust with theirs. 

Secondly, As to their spirits, there is indeed a vast difference, but not a 
visible one, ver. 21. It is certain that the spirit of the sons of men at death 
is ascending ; it goes upward to the Father of spirits who niade it, to the world 
of spirits, to which it is allied; it dies not with the body, but is ‘“ redeemed from 
the power of the grave,” Ps. xlix.15. It goes upward to be judged and deter- 
mined to an unchangeable state. It is as certain that “the eats of the beast 
goes downward to the earth ;” it dies with the body,—it perisheth, and is gone 
at death. The soul of a beast is at death like a candle blown out, there is an 
end of it; whereas tlie soul of a man is then like a candle taken out of a dark 
lantern, which leaves the lantern useless indeed, but doth itself shine brighter. 
This great difference there is between the spirits of men and beasts. And a 
good reason it is why men should set their affections on things above, and litt 
up their souls to those things, not suffering them, as if they were the souls of 
brutes, to cleave to this earth; but who knows this difference? We cannot see 
the ascent of the one and the descent of the other with our bodily eyes; and 
therefore those that live by sense, as all carnal sensualists do that walk in the 
sight of their eyes, and will not admit any other discoveries, by their own 
rule of judgment, have no preeminence above the beasts. “ Who knows?” 
that is, who considers this? /sa. liii. 1. Very few; were it better considered, 
the world would be every way better; but the most of men live as if they 
were to be here always, or as if when they die there were an end of them. And 
it is not strange those live like beasts who think they shall die like beasts. But 
on such the noble faculties of reason are perfectly lost and thrown away. 

3. Aninference drawn from it; ver. 22, “ There is nothing better,” as to this 
world, nothing better to be had out of our wealth and honour, “than that 
« man should rejoice in his own works,” that is, Ist. Keep a clear conscience, 
and never admit iniquity into the place of righteousness. “Let every man 
prove his own work,” and approve himself to God in it, “so shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone,” Gal. vi. 4. Let him not get or keep any thing but 
what he can rejoice in: see 2 Cor.i.12. 2nd. Live a cheerful life. If God 
have prospered the work of our hands unto us, let us rejoice in it, and take 
the comfort of it, and not make it a burthen to ourselves, and leave others the 
joy of it; for that is our portion, not the portion of our souls. Miserable are 
they that have their portion in this life, Ps. xvii. 14, and fools are they that 
choose it, and take up with it, Lu. xii. 19. But it is the portion of the body ; 
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that only which we enjoy is ours out of this world; it is taking what is to 
had, and making the best of it. And the reason is, because none can give us 
a sight of what shall be after us, either who shall have our estates or what 
use they will make of them. When we are gone, it is likely we shall not see 
what is after us; there is no correspondence that we know of between the 
other world and this, Job xiv. 21. They in the other world will be wholly 
taken up with that world, so that they will not care for seeing what is done 
in this. And while we are here we cannot foresee what shall be after us 
either as to our families or the public. “ It is not for us to know the times and 
seasons ” that shall be after us, which, as it should be a restraint to our cares 
about this world, so it should be a reason for our concern about another. 
Since death is a final farewell to this life, let us look before us to another life, 


CHAPTER IY. 


Solomon, having shewed the vanity of this world in the temptation which those in power 
are in to oppress and trample upon their subjects, here farther shews, J. ‘Lhe tempta- 
tion which the oppressed are in to discontent and impatience, ver. 1—3. II, The 
temptation which those that love their ease are in to take their ease, and neglect 
business for fear of being envied, ver. 4—6, III. The folly of hoarding up abundance 
of worldly wealth, ver. 7, 8. IV. A remedy against that folly in being made sensible of 
the benefit of society and mutual assistance, ver. 9—12. V. The mutability even of 
royal dignity, not only through the folly of the prince himself, ver. 14, 15, but through 
the fickleness of the people, let the prince be never so discreet, ver. 15, 16, It is not 
the prerogative even of kings themselves to be exempted from the vanity and vexation 
that attends these things; let none else then expect it. 


O I returned, and considered all the oppressions 
That are done under the sun : 
And behold the tears of such as were oppressed, 
And they had no comforter ; 
And on the side of their oppressors ¢here was power ; 
But they had no comforter. 

2 Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead 
More than the living which are yet alive. 

3 Yea, better 7s he than both they, 
Which hath not yet been, who hath not seen 
The evil work that is done under the sun. 


Solomon had a large soul, | Kin. iv. 29, and it appeared by this, among other 
things, that he had a very tender conscience for the miserable part of mankind, 
and took cognizance of the afflictions of the afflicted. He had taken the 
oppressors to task, ch. iii. 16, 17, and put them in mind of the judgment to 
come, to be a curb to their insolence. Now here he observes the oppressed ; 
this he did, no doubt, as a prince, to do them justice, and avenge them of their 
adversaries; for he both feared God and regarded men. But here he doth it as 
a preacher, and shews, 

first. The troubles of their condition, ver. 1. And of those he speaks very 
feelingly, and with compassion. It grieved him, 

1. To see might prevailing against right; to see so much oppression done 
under the sun; to see servants, and labourers, and poor workmen oppressed 
by their masters, who take advantage of their necessity to impose what terms 
they please upon them; debtors oppressed by cruel creditors, and creditors too 
by fraudulent debtors; tenants oppressed by hard landlords, and orphans by 
treacherous guardians ; and, worst of all, subjects oppressed by arbitrary 
princes, and unjust judges. Such oppressions are done under the sun; above 
the sun righteousness reigns for ever, Wise men will consider these oppres- 
sions, and contrive to do something for the relief of those that are oppressed. 
“Blessed is he that considers the poor.” 

2. To see how those that were wronged laid to heart the wrongs that were 
done them. He beheld ‘‘the tears of such as were oppressed,” and perhaps 
could not forbear weeping with them. The world isa place of weepers, look 
which way we will; and we have a melancholy scene presented to us,—‘‘ the 
tears of those that are oppressed” with one trouble or other. They find it is 
to no purpose to complain, and therefore mourn in secret, as Job, ch. xvi. 203 
xxx. 28. But “ blessed are they that mourn.” 

3. To see how unable they were to help themselves. “On the side of their 
oppressors there was power,” when they had done wrong to stand to it, and 
make good what they had done, so that the poor were borne down with astrong 
hand, and had no way to do themselves right. It is sad to see power mis- 
placed, and that which was given men to enable them to do good perverted to 
support them in doing wrong. 

4. ‘To see how they and their calamities were slighted by all about them. 
They wept, and needed comfort, but there was none to do that friendly oftice ; 
“They had no comforter ;” their oppressors were big and threatening; an 
“therefore they had no comforter;” they that should have posfortadh them 
durst not, for fear of displeasing the oppressors, and being made their com- 
panions for offering to be their comforters. It is sad to see so little humanity 
among men. 

Secondly. The temptations of their condition. Being thus hardly used, they 
are tempted to hate and despise life, and to envy those that are pho and in 
their graves, and to wish they had never been born, ver. 2,3. And Solomon 
is ready to agree with them; for it serves to prove that all is vanity and vexa- 
tion, since life itself is often so. And if we undervalue it in comparison with 
the favour and fruition of God, as St. Paul, Acts xx. 24, Phi/. i. 23, it is our 
praise; but if, as here, only for the sake of the miseries that attended it, it is 
our infirmity ; and we judge therein after the flesh, as Job and Elijah did. 

1. He here thinks them happy that have ended this miserable life,—have done 
their part, and quitted the stage. “I praised the dead that are already dead,” 
slain outright, or that had a speedy passage through the world, made a ssort 
cut over the ocean of life, dead already before they had well begun to live; 
1 was pleased with their lot, and had it been in their own choice should have 
reel their wisdom, for but peeping into the world and then retiring as not 
iking it. I concluded, it is better with them than with “ the living that are yet 
alive,” and that is all; dragging the long and heavy chain of life, and wearing 
out its tedious minutes. lis may be compared, not with Job iii. 20, 21, but 
with /tev. xiv. 13; where, in times of persecution. (and such Solomon is here 
describing,) it is not the passion of man but the Spirit of God that saith, 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.” Note, The 
condition of the saints that are dead, and gone to rest with God, is upon many 
accounts better and more desirable than the condition of living saints that 
are yet coutinued in their work and warfare. 


God doeth from the beginning even to the end.” Ginsburg’s ver- 
sion is, “He hath also put eternity into their heart, only that 
man understandeth not the work which God hath made from 
beginning to end.” If, however, worldly-mindedness is signified, 
we may render it, “ Yea, also he hath suffered the world to be in 
their heart, forasmuch as men do not find out the work which God 
doeth,” &c. On the whole we prefer to view the world here as 
meaning duration more or less extended, 


iii, 12. The words “I know that there is no good in them” seem 
to signify “ I recognised that there was nothing better for them.” The 
spirit of mistrust and unbelief is again becoming prominent, this time 
with the peculiar feature that it makes God a party to it. Quite like 
an Epicurean, he says, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die; because these things are the good things which we should make 
the most of while we may, God having given them to us with that 
end in view.” In the following verse the fatalistic inference 1s turned 
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2. He thinks them happy that never began this miserable life 3, nay, they are 
happiest of all; he “that has not yet been is better than both they.” Better never 
to have been born than be born to “see the evil work that is done under the 
gun,” to see so much wickedness committed, so much wrong done, and not onl 
to be in no capacity to mend the matter, but to sufter ill for doing well. A goo 
man, how calamitous a condition soever he is in this world, cannot have cause 
to wish he had never been born, since he is glorifying the Lord even in the fires, 
and will be happy at last, for ever happy; nor ought any to wish so while they 
are alive, for while there is life there is hope; a man is never undone till he is 
in hell. 

4 Again, I considered all travail, and every right work, 

That for this a man is envied of his neighbour 
This és also vanity and vexation of spirit 
5 The fool foldeth his hands together, 
And eateth his own flesh 
Better 7s an handful with quietness, 
Than both the hands full wth travail and vexation of 
spirit 

Here Solomon returns to the observation and consideration of the vanity and 
vexation of spirit that attends the business of this world, which he had spoken 
of before, ch. ii. 11. 

First. If a man be acute, and dexterous, and successful in his business, he gets 
the ill-will of his neighbours, ver. 4. Suppose he takes a great deal of pains, 
and goes through all travail, doth not get his estate easily, but it costs him 
a great deal of hard labour; nor doth he get it dishonestly, wrongs no man, 
defrauds no man, but by all the rightness of work, by applying himself to his 
own proper business, and managing it by all the rules of equity and fair- 
dealing, yet “for this he is envied of his neighbour,” and the more for the 
reputation he has got by his honesty. This shews, 1. What little conscience 
most men have, that they will bear a grudge to a neighbour, give him an ill 
word, and do him an ill turn, only because he is more ingenious and industrious 
than themselves, and has more of the blessing of heaven. Cain envied Abel, 
Esau Jacob, and Saul David, and all for their right works. This is downright 
diabolism. 2. What little comfort wise and useful men must expect to have in 
this world. Let them behave themselves never so cautiously, they cannot escape 
being envied; and “ who can stand before envy?” Pr. xxvil. 4. ae that excel 
in virtue will always be an eyesore to those that exceed in vice, which should 
not discourage us from any right work, but drive us to expect the praise of it, 
not from men, but from God; and not to count upon satisfaction and happiness 
in the creature, for if right works prove “vanity and vexation of spirit,” no 
works under the sun can prove otherwise. But for every right work a man 
shall be accepted of his God, and then he needs not value it, though he be 
envied of his neighbour, only it may make him love the world the less. 

Secondly. If a man be stupid and dull, and blundering in his business, he 
doth ill for himself, ver. 5. The fool, that goes about his work as if his hands 
were mufHed and folded together, that doth every thing awkwardly; the 
sluggard, for he is a fool, that loves his ease, and folds his hands together to 
keep them warm, because they refuse to labour; he eats his own flesh; is a 
eannibal to himself; brings himself into such a poor condition, that he has 
nothing to eat but his own flesh, into such a desperate condition that he is 
ready to eat his own flesh for vexation; he has a dog’s life, hunger and ease. 
Because he sees active men that thrive in the world envied, he runs into the 
other extreme; and, lest he should be envied for his right works, he doth every 
thing wrong, and doth not deserve to be pitied. Note, Idleness is a sin that is 
its own punishment. 

The following words, ver. 6, “ Better is a handful with quietness, than both 
the hands full with travail and vexation of spirit,” may be taken either, 1. As the 
sluggard’s argument for the excuse of himself in his idleness ; he folds his hands 
together, and abuseth and misapplieth a good truth for his justification ; as if, 
because a little with quietness is better than abundance with strife, therefore 
a little with idleness is better than abundance with honest labour. ‘Thus 
wise in his own conceit is he, Pr. xxvi.16. But, 2. I rather take it as Solomon’s 
advice to keep the mean between that travail which will make a man envied 
and that slothfulness which will make a man eat his own flesh. Let us by 
honest industry lay hold on the handful, that we may not want necessaries, but 
not grasp at both the hands full, which will but create us vexation of spirit. 
Moderate pains and moderate gains will do best. A man may have but a 
handful of the world, and yet may enjoy it and himself with a deal of quietness, 
with content of mind, peace of conscience, and the love and good-will of his 
neighbours, while many that have both their hands full have more than heart 
could wish; have a great deal of travail and vexation with it. Those that 
cannot live of a little it is to be feared would not live as they should if they 
nad never so much. 


7 Then I returned, and I saw vanity under the sun 
8 There is one alone, and there is not a second; 
Yea, he hath neither child nor brother : 

Yet zs there no end of all his labour ; 

Neither is his eye satisfied with riches ; 

Neither saith he, For whom do I labour, 

And bereave my soul of good ? 

This és also vanity, yea, it ’s a sore travail 

Two are better than one; 

Because they have a good reward for their labour. 
For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow: 
But woe to him ¢hat ts alone when he falleth ; 
For he hath not another to help him up. 

Again, if two lie together, then they have heat : 
But how can one be warm alone ? 

And if one prevail against him, 

Two shall withstand him ; 

And a threefold cord is not quickly broken. 


9 


LO 
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to account: God’s decisions and works are for ever, to make men 
eo why, then, should we not “seize the pleasures of the present 
p?? 
yh 15. Some render, “ What was is now; and what is to be is 
now; for God recalls the past;” te., the same things recur again 
and again in the course of events over which God presides. his 
opinion, which was adopted by some older critics, is by no means to 
be overlooyad. If our translators, by ‘‘ God requireth what is past,” 
Hays 
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Here Solomon fastens upon another instance of the vanity of this world, that 
many times the more men have of it the more they would have; nae — 
ow Solo- 


First. That selfishness is the cause of this evil; ver. 7,8, “ There is one alone, 
that minds none but himself, cares for nobody, but would if he could be placed . 
alone in the midst of the earth. “There is not a second,” nor doth he desire 
there should be; one mouth he thinks enough in a house, and grudyes every 
Ging nee goes beside him. See how this covetous muckworm is here de- 
scribed, 

1. He makes himself a mere slave to his business. Though he has no charge, 
“neither child nor brother,” none to take care of but himself, none to han 
upon him or draw from him, no poor relations, nor dares he marry for fear o 
the expense of a family, “ yet is there no end of his iabour,” he is at it night and 
day, early and late, and will scarce allow necessary rest to himself and those 
he employs. He doth not confine himself within the bounds of his own calling, 
but is for having a hand in any thing that he can get by: see Ps. exxvii. 2. 

2. He never thinks he has dea “His eye is not satisfied with riches.” 
Covetousness is called “ the lust of the eye,” 1 Jno. ii. 16, because “ the behold- 
ing of it with his eyes” is all that the worldling seems to covet, ch. vy. 11. He 
has enough for his back, (as Bishop Reynolds observes,) for his belly, for his 
calling, for his family, for his living decently in the world, but he has not 
enough for his eyes. Though he can but see it, can but count his money, and 
not find in his heart to use it, yet he is not easy that he has not more to regale 
his eyes with. 

3. He denies himself the comfort of what he hath. He bereaves his soul of 
good. If our souls be bereaved of good, it is we ourselves that do bereave 
them; others may bereave us of outward good, but cannot rob us of our graces 
and comforts, our spiritual good things. It is our owf fault if we do not enjoy 
ourselves; yet many are so set upon the world, that in pursuit of it they 
bereave their souls of good here and for ever; make shipwreck of faith and of 
a good conscience, bereave themselves not only of the favour of God and eternal 
life, but of the pleasure of this world too, and this present life. Worldly people, 
pretending to be wise for themselves, are really enemies to themselves. 

4, He has no excuse for doing this, “ He has neither child nor brother ;” none 
that he is bound to, on whom he may lay out what he has to his satisfaction 
while he lives; none that he has a kindness for, for whom he may lay it up to 
his satisfaction, and to whom he may leave it when he dies; none that are poor, 
or dear to him. 

5. He has not consideration enough to shew himself the folly of this; he never 
puts this question to himself, “ For whom do I labour thus?” Do | labour as I 
should for the glory of God, and that I may have to give to those that need? Do 
I consider that it is but for the body that I am labouring, a dying body’; it is for 
others, and I know not for whom; perhaps for a fool that will scatter it as fast 
as L have gathered it; perhaps for a foe, that will be ungrateful to my memory. 
Note, It is wisdom for those that take pains about the world to consider who 
they take all this pains for; and whether it be really worth while to bereave 
themselves of good, that they may bestow it on a stranger. If men do not con- 
sider this, it is vanity, and a sore travail, they shame themselves, and vex them- 
selves to no purpose, " 

Secondly. That sociableness is the cure of this evil. Men are thus sordid 
because they are all for themselves. Now Solomon shews here, by divers 
instances, that “it is not good for man to be alone,” Gen. ii. 18. He designs 
hereby to recommend to us both marriage and friendship, two things which 
covetous misers decline because of the charge of them, but such is the comfort 
and advantage of them both, if prudently contracted, that they will very well 
quit cost. Man in paradise itself could not be happy without a mate, and there- 
fore is no sooner made but matched. 

1. Solomon lays this down for a truth, that “two are better than one,” and 
more happy jointly that either of them could be separately; more pleased in 
one another than they could be in themselves only; mutually serviceable to 
each other’s welfare, at.d by a united strength more likely to do good to others. 
“They have a good reward of their labour,” that is, whatever service they do, 
it is returned to them another way. He that serves himself only has himself 
only for his paymaster, and commonly proves more unjust and ungrateful to 
himself than his friend, if he should serve him, would be to him, Witness 
him that labours endlessly, and yet bereaves his soul of good; he has no reward 
of his labour, but he that is kind to another has a good reward. ‘Ihe pleasure 
and advantage of holy love will be an abundant recompence for ali the work 
and labour of love. 

2. Hence he infers the mischief of solitude. ‘‘ Woe to him that is alone;” he 
lies exposed to many temptations which good company and friendship would 
prevent and help him to guard against. He wants that advantage which a man 
has by the countenance of his friend, as iron has of being sharpened by iron. A 
monastic life then surely was never intended for a state of perfection, nor that 
those should be reckoned the greatest lovers of God that cannot find in their 
hearts to love any one else. 

3. He proves it by divers instances of the benefit of friendship and good con- 
versation. 

Ist. Occasional succour in an exigence. It is good for two to travel together, 
for if one happen to fall, and perhaps so as not to be able to get up himself, the 
other will be ready to help him up,—a friend at need is a friend indeed,— 
whereas if one travel alone and get a fall, he may be lost for want of a little 
help. Ifa man fall into sin his friend wid help to restore him with the spirit of 
meekness; if he fall into trouble his friend will help to comfort him, and 
assuage his grief. ; 

2nd. Mutual warmth. As a fellow traveller is of use, (amicus pro vehiculo,— _ 
‘a friend is a good substitute for a carriage,) so is a bedfellow. “If two lie 
together they have heat;” so virtuous and gracious affections are excited by 
good society, and Christians warm one another, by “provoking one another to 
love and to good works.” “oth 

3rd. United strength. If an enemy find a man alone, he is likely to prevail 
against him; with his own single strength he cannot make his part good, but if 
he have a second he may do well enough, two shall withstand him: You shall 
help me against my enemy, and I will help you against yours,—according to the 
agreement between Joab and Abishai, 2 Sam. x. 11; and so both are conquerors, 
whereas, acting separately, both had been conquered, as was said of the ancient 
Britons, when the Romans invaded them, Dum singuli pugnant universi vincun- 
tur— While they fight in detached parties they sacrifice the general cause.’ In 
our spiritual warfare we may be helpful to one another, as well as in our 
spiritual work. Next to the comfort of communion with God, is that of the 
communion of saints. He concludes with this proverb, “ A threefold cord is not 
easily broken,” no more than a bundle of arrows, though each single thread, 
and each single arrow is. ‘T'wo together he compares to a threefold cord; for 
where two are closely joined in holy love and fellowship, Christ will by his 
Spirit come to them, and make the third, as he joined himself to the two dis- 
ciples going to Emmaus, and then there is a threefold cord that can never be 
broken. ‘“ They that dwell in love, dwell in Goa, and God in them.” 
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meant that God calls to account for what is past, we think they‘ 
were in error; that doctrine comes up in the next verse. f 

iii. 17. “There is a time there’ has been variously explained, 
some understanding the phrase of time, “ there will be a time then,” _ 
and others of place, “there is (or will be) a time there.” We have— 
no doubt the latter is right, and that the doctrine of a future judg. 
ment at an unnamed tribunal before God is solemnly proclaimed 
in this verse. 
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13 Better 7s a poor and a wise child 
Than an old and foolish king, 
Who will no more be admonished. 
14 For out of prison he cometh to reign ; [poor. 
Whereas also he that ts born in his kingdom becometh 
15 I considered all the living which walk under the sun, 
With the second child that shall stand up in his stead. 
16 There is no end of all the people, 


Even of all that have been before them : 
They also that come after shall not rejoice in hii. 
Surely this also 7s vanity and vexation of spirit. 


Solomon was himself a king, and therefore may be allowed to speak more 
freely than another concerning the ranits of kingly state and dignity, which he 
shews here to be an uncertain thing; he rad said so, Pr. xxvii. 24, “The crown 
doth not endure to every generation,” and his son found it so. Nothing more 
sinpery than the highest post of honour, without wisdom and the people’s 
ove. 

First. A king is not happy unless he have wisdom, ver. 13, 14. He that is 
truly wise, prudent, and pious, though he be poor in the world, and very young, 
and upon both accounts despised and little taken notice of, "yet he is better, 
more truly valuable and worthy of respect, is likely to do better for himself, 
and to be a greater blessing to his generation, than a king, than an old king, 
and upon both accounts venerable, both for his gravity and for his dignity, if 
he be foolish, and knows not how to manage public affairs himself, nor will be 
admonished and advised by others; who knows not to be admonished, that is, 
will not suffer any counsel or admonition to be given him, none about him dares 
coutradict him; or will not hearken to the counsel and admonition that is given 
him. It is so far from being any part of the honour of kings, that it is the 
greatest dishonour to them that can be, not to be admonished. Folly and wil- 
fulness commonly go together ; and those that most need admonition can worst 
bear it. And neither men’s age nor their titles will secure them respect, if they 
have not true wisdom and virtue to recommend them; but those will gain men 
honour, even under the disadvantages of youth and poverty. 

To prove the wise child better than the foolish king, he shews what each of 
them come to, ver. 14. sm ipese man by his wisdom comes to be preferred, as 
Joseph, who, when he ut young, was brought out of prison to be the 
second man in the kingdom; to which story Solomon seems here to refer. 
Providence sometimes raiseth the poor out of the dust, to set them among 
princes, Ps. exiii. 7,8. Wisdom has not only wrought men’s liberty, but their 
dignity; raised them from the dunghill, from the dungeon to the throne. 2. A 
king, by his folly and wilfulness, comes to be impoverished. Though he was’ 
“born in his kingdom,” came to it by inheritance, though he has lived to be old 
in it, and has had time to fill his treasures, yet if he take ill courses, and “ will 
no movre be admonished” as he hath been, thinking because he is old he is past 
it, he “ becomes poor,” his treasure is exhausted, and perhaps he is forced to 
resign his crown and retire into privacy. 

Secondly. A king is not likely to continue if he have not a confirmed interest 
in the attections of the Saas This is intimated, but somewhat obscurely in 
the last two verses. that is king must have a successor ; “a second, a 
child that shall stand ae in his stead;” his own, suppose, or Perhaps that poor and 
wise child spoken of ver. 12. Kings, when they grow old, must have the morti- 
fication of seeing those that are to jostle them out, and stand up in their stead. 
2. It is incident to the people to adore the rising. sun. ‘ All the living which 
walk under the sun are with the second child,’ are in his interests, are conver- 
sant with him, and make their court to him more than to the father, whom they 
look upon as going off, and despise him because his best days are done. Solo- 
mon considered this; he saw this to be the disposition of his own people, which 
appeared immediately after his death, in their complaints of his government, 
and their affectation of a change, 3. People are never long easy and satisfied. 
“There is no end,” no rest, “ of ait the people,” they are continually fond of 
changes, and know not what they would have. 4, This i is no new thing, but it 
has been the way “of all that have been before them ;” there have been instances 
of this in every age, even Samuel and David could not always please. 5. As it 
has been, so it is like to be still; they that come after will be of the same spirit, 
and shall not long rejoice in him that at rin they seemed extremely fond of; 
to-day, Hosanna, to-morrow, Crucify. It cannot but be Agrees grief to 
princes to see themselves thus slighted by those they have studied to oblige, 
and have depended upon. There is no faith in man; no stedfastness, ‘‘ This is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 


CHAPTER YV. 


Bolomon, in this chapter, discourseth, I. Concerning the worship of God, tabtedd 
that as a remedy against all those vanities which he had already observed to be in 
wisdom, learning, pleasure, honour, power, and business. That we may not be deceived 
by those things, nor have our spirits vexed with the disappointments we meet with in 
them, let us make conscience of our duty to God, and keep up our communion with 
him. But withal he gives a necessary caution against the vanities which are too often 
found in religious exercises, which lose them their excellency, and render them unable 

to help against other vanities. If our religion be a vain religion, how great is that 
vanity! J.et us therefore take heed of vanity, 1. In hearing the word, and offering 
sacrifice, ver. 1; 2. In prayer, ver. 2,3; 3. In making vows, ver. 4—6; ‘i In pretend- 
ing to Divine dreams, ver. 7. Now, Ist. For a reme y against those vanities, he pre- 
scribes the fear of God, ver. 7; 2nd. To prevent the offence that might arise from the 
resent sufferings of good people, he directs us to look up to God, ver. 8. II. Concern- 
fee the wealth of this world, and the vanity and vexation that attends it. The fruits 
of the earth sea are necessary to the support of life. ver. 9; but as for silver, and 
gold, and riches, 1. They are unsatisfying, ver. 10; 2. They are unprofitable, ver. 11; 
8. They are disquieting, ver. 12; 4. They often prove hurtful and destroying, ver. 13; 
5. They are perishing, ver. 14; 6. They must be left behind when we die, ver. 15, 16; 
7. Uf we have not a heart to make use of them, they occasion a great deal of uneasi- 
ness, ver. 17; and therefore he recommends to us the comfortable use of that which 
God hath given us, with an eye to him that is the giver, as the best way both to answer 
the end of our having it and to obviate the mischiefs that commonly attend great 
estates, ver. 18—20. So that, if we can but learn out of this chapter how to manage the 
business of religion, and the business of the world, which two take up the most of our 
time, so as that both may tarn to a good account, and neither our sabbath days nor 
our week days may be lest, we shall have reason to say, We have learned two good 
lessons. Us 


iii. 18-22, After the triumph of faith in the preceding verse, the 
writer plunges down deeper into blind unbelief than ever, for he 
proclaims that the brute is as well off as the man in life, in death, 
and hereafter. So at least we understand it. They are alike in life 
and experience, they axe alike in death, and they are alike in destiny. 
In verse 21 some, like our translators, avoid the last impiety suggested 
to the sceptical mind, and make it declare in effect that the spirit of 
man and of the brute have not the same destination. We fear the 
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EEP thy foot when thou gocst to the house of Ged, 
And be more ready to hear, 

‘Than to give the sacrifice of fools: 

For they consider not that they do evil 

Be not rash with thy mouth. 

And let not thine heart be hasty 

To utter any thing before God : 

For God és in heaven, and thou upon earth : 

Therefore let thy words be few. 

For a dream cometh through the multitude of business ; 

And a fool's voice ts known by multitude of words. 


Solomon’s design in driving us off from the world, by shewing us the yanity 
of that, is to drive us to God and to our duty; that we may not walk in the wa 
of the world, but by religious rules; nor depend on the wealth of the worke 
but on religious advantages; and therefore, 

First. He here sends us to the house of God, to the place of public worship, 
to the temple, which he himself had built at a vast expense. When he retlecte 


3 


' with regret on all his other works, ch. ii. 4, he did not repent that, but reflected 


= = 


on it with pleasure, yet mentions it not, lest he should seem to reflect on it with 
pride; yet here sends those to it that’ w ould know more of the vanity of the 
world, and would find that happiness which is in vain sought for in the creature, 
David, when he was perplexed, went into the sanctuary of God, Ps. Ixxiii. 17. 
Let our hog 6 he te a in the creature turn our eyes to the Creator, have 
recourse to the word of God’s grace and consult that, to the throne of his grace 
and solicit that. In the word and prayer there is a salve for every sore. 

Secondly. He chargeth us to behave ourselves well there, that we may not 
miss of our end in coming thither. Religious exercises are not vain things; but 
if we mismanage them they become vain to us. And therefore, 

1. We must address ourselves to them with all possible seriousness and care. 
“ Keep thy foot,” not keep it back from the house of God, as Pr. xxv. 17, nor 
go slowly thither, as one unwilling to draw nigh to God, but look well to thy 
goings, ponder the path of thy feet, lest thou take a false step. Address thyself 
to the worship of God with a solemn pause, and take time to compose thyself 
for it, not going about it with precipitation, which is called hasting with the 
feet, Pr. xix. 2. Keep thy thoughts trom roving and wandering from the work; 
keep thy affections from running out towards wrong objects, for in the business 
of God's house there is work enough for the whole man, and all too little to be 
employed. Some think it alludes to the charge given to Moses and Joshua, to 
pt off their shoes, Hx. iii. 5; Jos, v. 15; in token of subjection and reverence. 

eep thy feet clean, Fx. xxx. 19. 

2. We must take heed that the sacrifice we bring be not “the sacrifice of 
fools,” that is, of wicked men, for they are fools, and their sacrifice is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord, Pr. xv. 8; that we bring not the torn, and the lame, and the 
sick for sacrifice, for we are plainly told that it will not be accepted, and there- 
fore it is folly to bring it; that we rest not in the sign and ceremony, and the 
outside of the performance without regarding the sense and meaning of it, for 
that is the sacrifice of fools. Bodily exercise, if that be all, is a jest; none but 
fools will think thus to please him who is a Spirit, and requires the heart ; and 
they will see their folly when they find what a great dea of pains they ‘have 
taken to no purpose, tor want of sincerity. They are fools, “ for they consider 
not that they do evil ;” they think they are doing God and themselves good 
service, when really hey are putting a great affront upon God, and a great 
cheat upon their own souls, by their hypocritical devotions. 
may be doing evil, even then when they profess to be doing ood, and even then 
when they do not’ know it, when they do not consider it. They know not but 
to do evil,’ so some read it. Wicked minds cannot choose but sin, even in the 
acts of devotion. Or, “they consider not that they do evil;” that is, they act at 
a paar right or wrong, pleasing to God or not, is all one to them. 

That we may not bring the sacrifice of fools, we must come to God's house 
with hearts dis sposed to know and do our duty. We must “be ready to hear; 
that is, Ist. We must diligently attend to the word of God read and preached. 
Be swift to hear the exposition which the priests give of the sacrifices, declaring 
the intent and meaning of them, and do not think it enough to gaze upon what 
they do, for it must be a reasonable service, otherwise it is the sacrifice of fools. 
2nd. We must resolve to comply with the will of God as it is made known to 
us. Hearing is often put for obeying, and that is it that is better than sacrifice, 
1 Sam, xv. 22; Isa. i. 15, 16. We then come in a right frame to holy duties 
when we come with this’ upon our heart, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears.” 
‘Let the word of the Lord come, (saith a good man,) and if I-had six hundred 
necks, | would bow them all to the authority of it.’ 

4. We must _be very cautious and considerate in all our approac hes and 
addresses to God; ver. 2, “Be not rash with thy mouth” in making either 
prayers, or protestations, or promises. “ Let not thine heart be hasty to utter 
any thing before God.” Note, Ist. When we are in the house of God, in 
solemn assemblies for religious worship, we are in a rege manner before 
God and in his presence, there where he has promised to meet his people, 
where his eye is upon us, and ours ought to be up unto him. 2nd. We have 
coseren te to say something to utter before God, when we draw nigh to him 
in holy duties. He is one with whom we have to do, with whom we have 
business of vast importance. If we come without an errand, we shall go away 
without any advantage. 3rd. What we utter before God must come from the 
heart, and therefore we must not be rash with our mouth, never let our tongue 
outrun our thoughts in our devotions. ‘The words of our mouth must always 
be the product of the meditation of our hearts. Thoughts are words to God, 
and words are but wind, if they be not copied from the thoughts. Lip- labour, 
though never so well laboured, if that be all, is but lost labour in religion, 
Mat. xv. 8,9. 4th. It is not enough that what we say comes from the heart, 
but it must come from a composed heart, and not from a sudden heat or passion. 
As the mouth must not be rash, so the heart must not be hasty; we must not 
only think, but think twice before we speak, when we are to speak either from 
God in preaching, or to God in prayer, and not utter any thing indecent and 
undigested, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 

5. We must be few of our words in the presence of God; that is, we must be 
reverent and deliberate; not talk to God as boldly and carelessly as we do to 
one another, not speak what comes uppermost, not repeat things over and over, 
as we do to one another, that what we say may be understood and remembered, 
and ma make impression. No, when we speak to God we must consider 

ist. That between him and us there is an infinite distance. “ God is in 
heaven,” where he reigns in valk over us, and all the children of men ; where 
he is attended with an innumerable company of holy angels, and is far ‘ “exalted 
above all our blessing and praise. e are on earth, the footstool of his 


It is ‘possible men 


utmost that can be relied on is that the writer was tempted to deny 
that we know anything about it. Thus Dr. Ginsburg: “No one 
knoweth whether the spirit of man goeth upward, and whether the 
spirit of the beast goeth downward to the earth.” But it is cruel to 
treat this exclamation of a soul under temptation as the deliberate 
poe rsp of the Old Testament. 

iv. 2. ‘Praised the dead” means commended the condition of the 
dead, or declared that they were better off than the living. 
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Shrone; are mean and vile, unlike God, and utterly unworthy to receive any 
favour from him, or to have any communion with him; therefore we must be 
yery grave, and hmuble, and serious, and observe a decorum in speaking to him, 
as we do when we speak to a great man that is much our superior} and in token 
of this, let our words be few, that they may be well chosen, Job ix. 14. This 
doth not condemn all long prayers; were they pot good, the Pharisees had not 
nsed them for a pretence. Christ prayed all night. And we are bid to con- 
tinue in prayer; but it condemns careless, heartless praying, vain repetitions, 
Mat. vi. 7, repeating paternosters by tale. Let us speak to God, and of him, in 
his own iL words which the Scripture teacheth, and let our words, words 
of our own invention, be few, lest, not speaking by rule, we speak amiss. 

2nd. That the multiplying of words in our devotions will make them the 
sacrifices of fools, ver. 3. As confused dreams, frightful and perplexed, and 
such as disturb the sleep, are an evidence of a hurry of business which fills our 
head, so many words and hasty ones used in prayer are an evidence of foll 
reigning in the heart; that is, ignorance of, and unacquaintedness with, bot 
God and ourselves; low thoughts of God, and very careless thoughts of our 
own souls. Even in common conversation “a fool is known by the multitude 
af words.” They that know least talk most, ch. x. 11, much more in devotion ; 
there, no doubt, “fa prating fool shall fall,” Pr. x. 8, 10, shall fall short o 
acceptance. These are fouls indeed who think they shall be heard in prayer for 
their much speaking. 


4 When thou vowest a vow unto God, 

Defer not to pay it; 

For he hath no pleasure in fools : 

Pay that which thou hast vowed. 

Better zs 7¢ that thou shouldest not vow, 

Than that thou shouldest vow and not pay. 

Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin ; 

Neither say thou before the angel, that it was an error: 

Wherefore should God be angry at thy voice, 

And destroy the work of thine hands ? 

7 For in the multitude of dreams and many words there are 
also divers vanities : 

But fear thou God. 

If thou seest the oppression of the poor, 

And violent perverting of judgment and justice in a 

Marvel not at the matter : [ province, 

For he that is higher than the highest regardeth ; 

And there be higher than they. 


Four things we are exhorted to in these verses : 

First. To be conscientions in paying our vows. A vow is a bond upon the 
soul, Num. xxx. 2, by which we solemnly oblige ourselves, not only in general 
to that which we are already bound to, but in some particular instances, to 
which we were not under any antecedent obligation, to honour God, and serve the 
interests of his kingdom among men. When under the sense of some affliction, 
Ps. \xvi. 14, or in the pursuit of some mercy, 1 Sam.i. 11, thou hast vowed such 
a vow as this unto God, know that thou hast opened thy mouth unto the Lord, 
and thou canst not go back. Therefore, 1. Pay it. Perform what thou hast 
promised, bring to God what thou hast dedicated and devoted tohim. “ Pay 
that which thou hast vowed,” pay it in full, and keep not back any part of the 

rice; pay it in kind, do not alter it, or change it, so the law was, Lev. xxvii. 10. 

ave we vowed to give our ownselves unto the Lord? let us then be as good 
as our word, act in his service, to his glory, and not sacrilegiously alienate our- 
selves. 2. “Defer not to pay it.” If it ah in the power of thy hands to pay it 
to-day, leave it not till to-morrow. Do not beg day, nor put it off to a more 
convenient season. By delay the sense of the obligation slackens and cools, and 
is in danger of wearing off; we thereby discover a loathness and backwardness 
to perform our vow. And qui non est hodie cras minus aptus erit,—‘ he who is 
not inclined to-day, will be averse to-morrow ’’ the longer it is pnt off, the more 
difficult it will be to bring ourselves to it. Death may not only prevent the 

arent, but fetch thee to judgment, under the guilt of a broken vow, 

Ss. Ixxvi. Ll. 

Two reasons are here given why we must speedily and cheerfully pay our 
vows: Ist. Because otherwise we affront God. We play the fool with him, as 
if we designed to put a trick upon him; and “ God has no pleasure in fools.” 
More is implied than is expressed; the meaning is, he greatly abhors such fools. 
and such foolish dealings. Hath he need of fools? No, “ Be not deceived, Go 
is not mocked,” but will surely and severely reckon with those that thus play 
fast and loose with him, 2nd. Because otherwise we wrong ourselves. We 
lose the benefit of the making of the vow; nay, we incur the penalty for the 
breach of it; so that it had been better a great deal not to have vowed, more 
safe, and more to our advantage, than to vow and not to pay. Not to have 
vowed had been but an omission; but to vow and not pay incurs the guilt of 
treachery and perjury; it is lying to God, Acts v. 4. 

Secondly. ‘l'o be cautious in making our yows. And thisis necessary in order 
to our being conscientious in performing them, ver. 6. 1. We must take heed 
chat we never vow any thing that is sinful, or may be an occasion of sin; for 
such a vow is ill made, and must be broken. “ Suffer not thy mouth,” by such 
a vow, “to cause thy flesh to sin,’ as Herod’s rash promise caused him to cut off 
the head of John the Baptist. 2. We must not vow that which through the 
frailty of the flesh we have reason to fear we shall not be able to perform; as 
those that vow a single life, and yet know not how to keep their vow. Hereby, 
Ist. They shame themselves ; for they are forced to say “ before the angel, that 
it was an error;” that either they did not mean or did not consider what they 
said; and take it which way we will it is bad enough. When thou hast made 
a vow, do not seek to evade it, nor find out excuses to get clear of the obliga- 
tion of it. “Say not before the priest,” who is called the angel or messenger of 
the Lord of hosts, that upon second thoughts thou hast changed thy mind, and 
desirest to be absolved from the obligation of thy vow; but stick to it, and 
do not seek a hole to creep out at. Some by the angel here understand the 
agra 2 angel, which they suppose to attend every man, and to inspect what 

pe doth, Others understand it of Christ, the angel of the covenant, who is 

resent with his people in their assemblies, who searcheth the heart. and cannot 

imposed upon; “Provoke him not, for God’s name is in him.” and he is 
represented as strict and jealous, Ex. xxiii. 20, 21, 2nd. They expose them- 
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selves to the wrath of xod, for he is angry at the voice of those that thus “lie 
unto him with their mouth, and flatter him with their tongue,” and is displeased 
at their dissimulatieu, and “destroys the works of their hands,” that is, blasts 
their enterprises, and defeats those purposes which, when they made these 
vows, they were seeking to God for the success of. if we treacherously cancel 
the words of our mouth, and revoke our vows, God will justly overthrow our 
projects, and walk contrary and at all adventures with those that thus walk 
contrary and at all adventures with him. It is “a snare to a man, after vows, 
to make in Un 

Thirdly. To keep up the fear of God, ver. 7. Many of old pretended to have 
known the mind of God by dreams, and were so full of them that they almost 
made God's people forget his name by their dreams, Jer. xxiii. 25, 26. And 
many perplex themselves with their frightful or odd dreams, or with other 
people s dreams, as if they foreboded this or the other disaster; and those that 

eed dreams shall have a multitude of them to fill their heads with. But in 
them all “there are divers vanities,” and the more if we regard them, as there 
are in many words. They are but like the idle impertinent chat of children and 
fools, and therefore never heed them, Forget them instead of repeating them ; 
lay no stress upon them, draw no disquieting conclusions from them, but fear 
thou God ; have an eye to his sovereign dominion, set him before thee, keep thy- 
self in his love, and be afraid of offending him; and then thou wilt not disturb 
thyself with foolish dreams. The way not to be dismayed at the signs of 
—— nor afraid of the idols of the heathen, is to fear God as king of nations, 

er x2; 6; 72 

Fourthly. With that to keep down the fear of man, ver. 8. Set God before 
thee, and then, “if thou seest the oppression of the poor,” thou wilt not “ marvel 
at the matter,” nor find fault with the Divine providence, nor think the worse 
of the institution of magistracy, when thou seest the ends of it thus per- 
verted; nor of religion, when thou seest it will not secure men from suffering 
bt Observe here 

1. A melancholy sight on earth, and such as cannot but trouble every good 
man that has a sense of justice, and a concern for mankind; to “see the 
oppression of the poor,” because they are es and cannot right themselves, 
and the “violent perverting of judgment and justice in a province,” oppression 
under colour of law, and backed with power. The kingdom in general may 
have a good government, and yet it may so happen that a particular province 
may be committed to an ill man, by whose maladministration justice may be 
perverted. So hard is it for the wisest of kings, in giving preferments, to be 
sure of their men; they cannot but redress the grievance when it doth appear. 

2. -A comfortable sight in heaven. When things look thus dismal, we may 
satisfy ourselves with this, Ist. That though oppressors be high God is above 
them, and in that very thing wherein they deal pct ey , Bx. xviii. 11. God is 
higher than the highest of creatures, than the highest of princes, than the king 
that is higher than Agag, Numi. xxiv.7; than the highest angels, the thrones 
and dominions of the upper world. God is the most high over all the earth, 
and his glory is above the heavens. Before him princes are worms, the brightest 
but glowworms. 2nd. That though ny cent be secure God has his eye upon 
them, takes notice of, and will reckon for, all their violent perverting of judg- 
ment. He regardeth, not only sees it, but observes it, and keeps it on record, 
to be called over again; “his eyes are upon their ways:” see Job xxiv. 23. 
3rd. That there is a world of angels, for “there are higher than they,” and are 
employed by the Divine justice for the we es the injured, and the punish- 
ing of the injurious. Sennacherib bore himself high upon his potent army, but 
one angel proved too hard for him and all his forces. Some, by those that “fare 
higher than they,” understand the great council of the nation, the presidents to 
whom the princes of the provinces are accountable, Dan. vi. 2, the senate that 
receive complaints against the proconsuls, the courts above to which appeals 
are made from the inferior courts, which are necessary to the good government 
of a kingdom. Let it be a check to oppressors, that perhaps their superiors on 
earth may call them to an account; however, God, the supreme in heaven, will. 


9 Moreover the profit of the earth is for all: 

The king Aémse//* is served by the field. 

He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver ; 

Nor he that loveth abundance with increase : 

This zs also vanity. 

When goods increase, 

They are increased that eat them: 

And what good ts there to the owners thereof, 

Saving the beholding of them with their eyes ? 

The sleep of a labouring man 7s sweet, whether he eat 
little or much : 

But the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep 

There is a sore evil which I have seen under the sun, 

Namely, riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt. 

But those riches perish by evil travail : 

And he begetteth a son, and ¢here ts nothing in his hand 

As he came forth of his mother’s womb, naked 

Shall he return to go as he came, 

And shal] take nothing of his labour, 

Which he may carry away in his hand. 

And this also ¢s a sore evil, ¢hat in all points as he came, 
so shall he go: 

And what profit hath he that hath laboured for the wind 

All his days also he eateth in darkness, 

And he hath much sorrow and wrath with his sickness. 


Solomon had shewed the vanity of pleasure, and gaiety, and fine works, ot 
honour, and power, and royal dignity; and there is many a covetous worldling 
that will agree with him, and speak as slightly as he doth of these things. 
But money, he thinks, is a substantial thing, and if he can but have enoagh of 
that he is happy; and that is the mistake which Solomon attacks and attempts 
to rectify in these verses, and shews that there is as much granity in great 
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iv. 5. The words “eateth his own flesh” are by some understood 
of devouring his property and stock ; others explain them of living at 
the expense of his kindred; others of envy; and some understand 
them to mean that although he does not work, yet he eats. (Compare 
2 Thess. iii. 10.) 

iv. 8—12. Whatever uncertainty attaches to some portions of the 
imagery here, it is certain that the advantages of union, combination, 
and co-operation are especially before the writer’s mind. 
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y. 6. The first words are diversely understood, but we prefer one 
or other of these explanations: ‘Let not thy tongue lead thee into 
sin;” or, “Let not thy tongue lead thy kindred into sin, by bad 
example or by bad precepts.” With regard to “the angel,” many_ 
suggestions have been made. The Greek has the word “God, 
which it is followed by the Arabic and Syriac. The Chaldee re 
to the angel who shall have power over the sinner in the 
judgment, The Latin is, “nor say before the angel, The 
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riches and the lust of the eye about them, as there is in the lusts of the flesh 
and the pride of life, and a man can make himself no more happy by hoarding 
an estate than by spending it. 

First. He grants that the products of the earth for the support and comfort 
of human life are valuable things; ver. 9, ‘‘ The profit of the earth is for all,” 
man’s body being made of the earth, thence has its maintenance, Job xxviii. 5. 
And that he hath so, and that a barren land is not made his dwelling, as he 
has deserved for being rebellious, Ps. lxviii. 6, is an instance of God's great 
bounty tohim. There is profit to be got out of the earth, and it is for all, all 
need it; it is appointed for all, there is enough for all. It is not only for all 
men, but for all the inferior creatures; the same ground brings grass for the 
cattle that brings herbs for the service of man. Israel had bread from heaven, 
angels’ food, but (which is an humbling consideration) the earth is our store- 
house, and the beasts fellow-commoners with us. “ The king himself is served 
of the field,” and would be ill-served, would be quite starved, without the pro- 
ducts of it. This puts a great honour uvon the husbandman’s calling, that it 
is the most necessary of all other to tne support of man’s life; the many have 
the benefit of it, the mighty cannot live without it; it is for all, it is for the 
king himself. Those that have an abundance of the fruits of the earth must 
remember they are for all, and therefore must look upon themselves but 
as stewards of their abundance, out of which they must give to those that 
need. Dainty meats and soft clothing are only for some, but the fruit of the 
earth is for all. And even those that suck the abundance of the seas, 
Deu. xxxiii. 19, cannot be without the fruit of the earth, while those that 
pare a competency of the fruit of the earth may despise the abundance of 

1e seas. 

Secondly. He maintains that the riches that are more than these, that are 
for hoarding, not for use, are vain things, and will not make a man easy or 
happy. That which our Saviour hath said, Zu. xii. 15, that “a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth,” is what Solo- 
mon here undertakes to prove by divers arguments. 

1. The more men have the more they would have, ver. 10. A man may have 
but a little silver and be satisfied with it, may know when he has enough, and 
covet no more; “ Godliness with contentment is great gain;” “ Lhave enough,” 
saith Jacob; “I have all and abound,” saith St. Paul. But, ist. He that 
loves silver and sets his heart upon it, will never think he has enough, but 
“enlargeth his desire as hell,” Hab. ii. 5; “lays house to house, and field to 
field,” Isa. vy. 8; and, like “ the daughters of the horse-leech, still cries, Give, 
give.” Natural desires are at rest when that which was desired is obtained, but 
corrupt desires are insatiable. Nature is content with little, grace with less, 
but lust with nothing. 2nd. He that hath silver in abundance, and has it 
increasing never so fast upon him, yet doth not find that it yields any solid 
satisfaction to his soul. There are bodily desires which silver itself will not 
satisfy; if a man be hungry, ingots of silver will do no more to satisfy his 
hunger than clods of clay ; much less will it satisfy spiritual desires. He that 
has never so much silver covets something more, not only of that, but some- 
thing else, something of another nature. ‘They that make themselves drudges 
to the world are spending their labour for that which satisfies not, Isa. lv. 2; 
which fills the belly, but will never fill the soul, £ze. vii. 19, : 

2. The more men have, the more occasion they have for it, and the more they 
have to do with it; so that it is as broad aslong. ‘“ When goods increase et 
are increased that eat them,” ver. 11; the more meat the more mouths. Doth 
the estate thrive? and doth not the family at the same time grow more 
numerous, and the children grow up to need more? The more men have, the 
better house they must keep, the more servants they must employ, the more 
guests they must entertain, the more they must give to the poor, and the more 
they will have hanging on them, for where the carcass is the eagles will be. 
What we have more than food and raiment we have it for others; and then 
what good is there to the owners themselves, but the pleasure of beholding it 
with their eyes? and a poor pleasure it is. An empty speculation is all the 
difference between the owners and the sharers. The owner sees that as his 
own which those about him enjoy as much of the real benefit of as he; only he 
has the satisfaction of doing good to others, which indeed is a satisfaction to 
one who believes what Christ said, “That it is more blessed to give than to 
receive ;” but to a covetous man, who thinks all lost that goes beside himself, it 
is a constant vexation to see others eat of his increase. 

3. The more men have, the more care they have about it, which perplexeth 
them and disturbs their repose, ver. 12. Refreshing sleep is as much the sup- 

ort and comfort of this life as food is. Now, Ist. Those commonly sleep 
st that work hard, and have but what they work for. ‘The sleep of the 
labouring man is sweet,” not only because he hath tired himself with his 
labour, which makes his sleep the more welcome to him, and makes him slee 
soundly, but because he has little to fill his head with care about, and so brea 
his sleep. His sleep is sweet, though he eat but little, and have but little to 
eat, for his weariness rocks him asleep, though his belly be not full; and though 
he eat much yet he can sleep well, for his labour gets him a good digestion, 
The sleep of the diligent Christian, and his long sleep, is sweet, for having 
spen’ himself and his time in the service of God, he can cheerfully return to 
od, and repose in him as his rest. 2nd. Those that have every thing else 
many times cannot get a good night’s sleep, but either their eyes are held waking, 
or their sleeps are unquiet, and do not refresh them ; and it is their abundance 
that breaks their sleep and disturbs it; both the abundance of their care, as 
that rich man’s, who, when his ground renee forth plentifully, thought 
within himself, What shall Ido? Lu. xii. 18; and the abundance of what they 
eat and drink, which overchargeth the heart, makes them sick, and so hinders 
their repose. Ahasuerus, after a banquet of wine, could not sleep; and per- 
haps consciousness of guilt, both in getting and using what ne have, breaks 
their sleep as much as any thing; but “God giveth his beloved sleep.” 

4. The more men have, the more danger they are in, both of doing mischief 
and of having mischief done them, ver. 13. It is an evil, a sore evil, which 
Solomon himself had seen under the sun, in this lower world, this theatre of 
sin and woe, “riches kept for the owners thereof,” who have been industrious 
to keep them safe, “to their hurt;” they had better have been without them. 
lst. Their riches do them hurt, make them proud and secure, and in love with 
the world, draw away their hearts from God and duty, and make it very difficult 
for them to enter into the kingdom of heaven, nay, help to shut them out of it. 
wnd. They do hurt with their riches, which not only put them into a capacity 
of gratifying their own lusts, and living luxuriously, but give them an oppor- 
tunity of oppressing others, and dealing hardly with them. 3rd. Many times 
they sustain burt by their riches; they would not be envied, would not be 
robbed, if they were not rich. It is the fat beast that is led first to the 
slaughter. A very rich man, as one observes, hath sometimes been excepted 
cout of a general pardon, both as to life and estate, for no other reason but his 
vast and overgrown estate; so riches often take away the life of the owners 
thereot, Pr. i. 19. 

5. ‘Ihe more men have, the more they have to lose, and perhaps they may 
lose it all, ver. 14. “ Those riches ” that have been lai np with a great deal of 
pains, and kept with a great deal of care, “ perish by evi eg by the very 
pains and care which they take to secure and increase them, any a one has 


rovidence,” perhaps implying that the alleged mistake is on the part 
Pe God, and pan a tees It may, however, mean that the 
er is desirous of being released from paying his vow, because 

he made it through want of forethought; this last is, no doubt, the 
sense of the Hebrew. Some have supposed the angel to be one of 
the attendant angels which, though invisible, take cognisance of 
men’s axts. But if an excuse for not fulfilling a vow is really meant, 
that ex-ase would h2 made to man, if not to God; and, therefore, we 
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| ruined his estate by being over-solicitous to advance it and to make it more, and 


hath lost all by catching at all. Riches are perishing things, and all our travail 
about them cannot make them otherwise; they make themselves wings, and 
fly away; and he that thought he should have made his son a gentleman 
leaves hima beggar; he begetteth a son, and brings him up in the prospect of 
an estate, but when he dies leaves it under a charge of debt as much as it 
is worth, so that there is nothing in his hand, This is a common case; estates 
that made a great show do not prove what they seemed, but cheat the heir. 

6. How much soever men have when they die, they must leave it all behind 
them; ver. 15, 16, “As he came forth of his mother’s womb naked, so shall he 
return;” only as his friends, when he came naked into the world, in pity to 
him, helped him with swaddling-clothes, so, when he goes out, they help him 
with grave-clothes, and that is all: see Job i. 21; Ps. xlix. 17. This is urged 
as a reason why we should be content with such things sa we have, | Tim. vi. 7. 
In respect of the body we must go as we came, the dust shall return to the 
earth as it was; but sad is our case if the soul returns as it came, for we were 
born in sin, and if we die in sin, unsanctified, better we had never been born. 
And that seems to be the case of the worldling here spoken of, for he is said 
to return in all points as he came, as sinful, as miserable, and much more so. 
This is a sore evil; he thinks it so whose heart is glued to this world, that he 
“shall take nothing of his labour which he may carry away in his hand ;” his 
riches will not go with him into another world, nor stand him in any stead 
there, If we labour in religion, the grace and comfort we get by that labour 
we may carry away in our hearts, and shall be the better for to eternity, 
that is meat that endures. But if we labour only for the world, to fill our 
hands with that, we cannot take that away with us; we are born with our 
hands griping, but die with them extended, letting go what we hold fast. So 
that upon the whole matter he may well ask, “ What profit hath he that hath 
laboured for the wind?” Note, ‘Those that labour for the world labour for 
the wind; for that which hath more sound than substance, which is uncertain, 
and always shifting its point, unsatisfying, and often hurtful, which we cannot 
hold fast, and which, if we take up with as our portion, we do but feed upon 
wind, Hos. xii.1. Men will see they have laboured for the wind, when at 
death they find the profit of their labour is all gone, gone like the wind, they 
know not whither. 

7. Those that have much, if they set their hearts upon it, have not only 
uncomfortable deaths, but uncomfortable lives too, ver. 17. This covetous 
worldling, that is so bent upon raising an estate, “all his days he eats in dark- 
ness and much sorrow, and it is his sickness and wrath;” that is, he hath not 
only no pleasure of his estate, nor any enjoyment of it himself, for he eats the 
bread of sorrow, Ps. exxvii. 2, but a great deal of vexation to see others eat 
of it. His necessary expenses make him sick, make him fret; and he seems as 
if he were angry that himself and those about him cannot live without meat. 
As we read the last clause, it intimates how ill this covetous worldling can bear 
the common and unavoidable calamities of human life; when he is in health 
he eats in darkness, always dull with care and fear about what he has, but if 
he be sick “he has much sorrow and wrath with his sickness;” he is vexed 
that his sickness takes him off from his business, and hinders him in his pur- 
suits of the world; vexed that all his wealth will not give him any ease or 
relief; but especially terrified with the apprehensions of death, which his 
diseases are the harbingers of; of leaving this world and the things of it 
behind him, which he hath set his affections upon, and removing to a world he 
has made no preparation for. He has not any sorrow after a godly sort, doth 
not sorrow to repentance, but he hath sorrow and wrath, is angry at the 
providence of God, angry at his sickness, angry at all about him, fretful and 
peevish, which doubles his affliction, which a good man lessens and lightens by 
patience and joy in his sickness. 


18 Behold ¢hat what I have seen: 

It is good and comely for one to eat and to drink, 

And to enjoy the good of all his labour that he taketh 

under the sun 

. All the days of his life, which God giveth him: 

For it zs his portion. 
Every man also to whom God hath given riches and wealth, 
And hath given him power to eat thereof, 
And to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour ; 
This ¢s the gift of God. 
For he’shall not much remember the days of his life ; 
Because God answereth /im in the joy of his heart. 


Solomon, from the vanity of riches hoarded up. 
course we can take is, to use what we have well, 
good with it, and take the comfort of it to ourselves and our families. 
had pressed before, ch. ii. 24; iii. 22. Observe ¥ 

First. What it is that is here recommended to us. Not to indulge the 
appetites of the flesh, or to take up with present pleasures or profits for our 
portion, but soberly and moderately to make use of what providence has 
allotted for our comfortable passage through this world. We must not starve 
ourselves either for covetousness, because we cannot afford ourselves food 
convenient, or for eagerness in our worldly pursuits, or through excessive care 
and grief, but eat and drink what is fit for us to keep our bodies in good 
plight for the serving of our souls in God’s service. We must not kill 
ourselves with labour, and then leave others to enjoy the good of it, but take 
the comfort of that which our hands have laboure for, and that not now and 
then, but “‘all the days of our life which God gives us.” Life is God’s gift, 
and he has appointed us the number of the days of our life, Job xiv. 5. Let us 
therefore spend those days in serving the Lord our God with joyfulness and 
gladness of heart. We must not do the business of our mcnine as a drudgery, 
and make ourselves slaves to it, but we must rejoice in our labour, not grasp 
at more business than we can go through without perplexity and disquiet, take 
a pleasure in the calling wherein God has put us, and go on in the business of 
it with cheerfulness ; this is to rejoice in our labour, whatever it is, as Zebulun 
in his going ont and Tssachar in his tents. ‘ a i 

Secondly. What is urged to recommend it tous. 1. That it is good and comely 
to do thus; it is well, and it looks well. They that cheerfully use what God 
hath given them thereby honour the giver, answer the intention of the gift, act 
rationally and generously, do good in the world, and make what they have 
turn to the best account, and this is both their credit and their comfort. It is 
good and comely, and there is duty and decency in it. 2. That it is all the 
good we can have out of the things of this world. It is our portion, and in 
doing thus we take our portion, and make the best of bad. This is our part of 
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here infers that the best 
to serve God with it, do 
This he 


Te 


prefer to understand by the word rendered “angel” a human 
messenger or minister, requiring the payment of a public vow—in 
other words, the Jewish priest. ‘ 

y. 7. Another controverted verse. It may mean, “ Although amid 
a great multitude of dreams, and vanities, and words, yet fear God.” 
The Hebrew text is obscure, and has ible the ingenuity of the 
critics, whose opinions are very contradictory. 

v. 8. This alae is a difficult verse. ‘The first clause is literally 
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pur worldly possessions. God must have his part, the poor theirs, and our 
families theirs; but this is ours, it is all that falls to our lot ont of them, 
3. That a heart to do thus is such a gift of God's grace as crowns all the 


xifts of his providence. If God hath given aman riches and wealth, he 
completes the favour, and makes that a blessing indeed, if withal he give him 
power to eat thereof; that is, wisdom and grace to take the good of it and 
to do good with it. If this is God’s gift, we must covet it earnestly as 
the best gift relating to our enjoyments in this world. 4. That this is the 
way to make our own lives easy, and to relieve ourselves against the many 


toils and troubles which our lives on earth are incident to; ver. 10, “ He 
shall not much remember the days of his life,” the days of his sorrow and 
sore travail, his working days, his weeping days; he shall either forget them 
or “remember them as waters that pass away;” he shall not much lay to 
heart his crosses, nor long retain the bitter relish of them, because God 
“onswereth him in the joy of his heart,” balanceth all the grievances of his 
labour with the joy of it, and recompenseth him for it by giving him to “eat 
the labour of his hands.” If he doth not answer all his desir and expecta- 
tions in the letter of them, yet he answers them with that which is more than 
equivalent “in the joy of his heart.” A cheerful spirit is a great blessing; it 
makes the yoke of our employments easy, and the burthen of our afflictions 


light. 
CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter, I. The royal preacher goes on farther to shew the vanity of worldly 
wealth, when men place their happiness in it, and are eager and inordinate in laying it 
up. Riches, in the hand of a man that is wise and generous, are good for something, 
but in the hands of a sordid, sneaking, covetous niiser, they are good for nothing. 
1. He takes an account of the possessions and enjoyments which such a man may have: 
He hath wealth, ver. 2; he hath children to inherit it ver. 3; and lives long, ver. 3—6; 
2. He describes his folly in not taking the comfort of it, he hath no power to eat of it, lets 
strangers devour it, is never filled with good, and at last has no burial, ver. 2, 3; 3. He 
condemns it as an evil, a common evil, vanity and a disease, ver. 1, 2; 4. He prefers 
the condition of a stillborn child before the condition of such a one, ver. 3; the still- 
born child’s infelicity is only negative, ver. 4,5; but that of the covetous worldling is 
positive, he lives a great while to see himself miserable, ver. 6; 5. He shews the vanity 
of riches as pertaining only to the body, and giving no satisfaction to the mind, 
ver. 7, 8; and of those boundless desires with which covetous people vex theinselves, 
ver. 9; which if they be gratified never so fully, leave a man but a man still, ver. 10. 
II. He concludes this discourse of the vanity of the creature with this plain inference 
from the whole, that it is folly to think of making up a happiness for ourselves in 
the things of this world, ver. 11, 12. Our satisfaction must be in another life, not in 
this. 


'W\WERE is an evil which I have seen under the sun, 

And it 7s common among men: 

2 A man towhom God hath given riches,wealth, and honour, 
So that he wanteth “nothing for his soul of all that he 

desireth, 

Yet God giveth him not power to eat thereof. 
But a stranger eateth it : 
This zs vanity, and it zs an evil disease 

3 If a man beget an hundred children, 
And live many years, 
So that the days of his years be many, 
And his soul be not filled with good, 
And also that he have no burial ; 
I say, ¢hat an untimely birth zs better than he. * 

4 For he cometh in with vanity, and departeth in darkness, || 
And his name shall be covered with darkness. 

5 Moreover he hath not seen the sun, nor known any thing: 
This hath more rest than the other. 

6 Yea, though he live a thousand years twice ¢o/d, 
Yet hath he seen no good: 
Do not all go to one place ? 


Solomon has shewed, in the close of the foregoing chapter, how good it is to 
make a comfortable use of the gifts of God’s providence. Now here he shews 
the evil of the contrary ; having, and not using, gathering to lay up, for I know 
not what contingent emergencies to come, not to lay out on the most urgent 
occasions present. This is an evil which Solomon himself saw under the sun, 
ver. |. A great deal of evil there is under the sun; there is a world above the 
sun where there is no evil, yet God causeth his sun to shine upon the evil as 
well as upon the good, which is an aggravation of the evil. God has lighted up 
a candle for his servants to work by; but they bury their talent, as slothful and 
unprofitable, and so waste the light, and are unworthy of it. Solomon, as a king, 
inspected the manners of his subjects, and took notice of this evil as a prejudice 
tu the public, which is damaged, not only by men’s prodigality on the one hand 
but by their penuriousness on the other. As it is with the blood in the natural 
body, so it is with the wealth of the body politic, if instead of circulating it 
stagnates it will be of ill consequence. Soiomon, as a preacher, observed the 
evils that were done, that he might reprove them, and warn people against 
them. ‘This evil was in his days common; and yet then there was great plenty 
of silver and gold, which one would think should have made people less fond of 
riches. The times also were peaceable, nor was there any prospect of trouble, 
which to some is a temptation to hoard; but no providence will of itself, unless 
the grace of God work with it, cure the corrupt affection that is in the carnal 
mind to the world and the things of it; nay, when riches increase, we are most 
apt of all to set our hearts upon them, Now concerning this miser observe, 

First. The abundant reason he hath to serve God with joyfulness and glad- 
ness of heart ; how well God has done for him. 


‘ECCLESIASTES VI. 


| He has not even the sensible good of an estate. 


1, “ He hath given him riches, wealth, and honour,” ver. 2. Note, Ist. Riches 
and wealth commonly gain penis honour among men, hough it be but an 
image, if it be a golden image, all people, nations, and languages will fall down 
and worship it. 2nd. Riches, wealth, and honour are God’s gifts, the gifts of 
his providence, and not given as his rain and sunshine alike to all; but to some, 
and not to others, as God sees fit. ard. Yet they are given to many that do 
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not make a good use of them, to many to whom God doth not give wisdom &®1 
grace to take the comfort of them, and serve God with them. The gifts o 

common providence are bestowed on many to whem are denied the gifts of spe- 
cial grace, without which the gifts of providence often do more hurt than good. 

2. “He wants nothing for his soul of all that he desires.” Providence has 
been so liberal to him, that he has as much as heart could wish, and more, 
Ps. \xxiii. 7. He doth not desire grace for his soul, the better part; all he 
desires is enough to gratify the sensual appetite, and that he hath; his belly is 
filled with these hid treasures, Ps. xvii. 14. 

3. He is supposed to have a numerous family. to beget a hundred children, 
which are the stay and strength of his house, and as a quiver full of arrows to 
him, which are the honour and credit of his house, and in whom he has the 
prospect of having his name built up, and having all the immortality this world 
can give him. ‘ They are full of children,” Ps. xvii. 14; while many of God’s 
people are written childless, and stripped of all. 

4. To complete his happiness he is supposed to live many years, or rather, 
many days; for our life is to be veokoued sai by days than years, “the days 
of his years are many;” ard so healthful is his constitution, and so slowly doth 
age rea upon him, that they are likely to be many more. Nay, he supposeta 
him to “live a thousand years,” which no man, that we know of, ever did, nay, “a 
thousand years twice told;” a small part of which time, one would think, were 
enough to convince men, by their own experience, of the fully both of those that 
expect to find all good in worldly wealth, and of those that expect to find any 
good in it but in using it. 

Secondly. The little heart he has to use this which God gives him for the ends 
and purposes for which it is given him. This is his fault and folly, that he 
renders not again according to the benefit done unto him, and serves not the 
Lord God his benefactor with joyfulness and gladness of heart in the abundance 
of all things. In the day of prosperity he is not joyful. Tvistis es,-et flix ?— 
‘Art thou happy, yet sad?’ See his wri 

1. He cannot find in his heart to take the comfort of what he has himself. He 
has meat before him, he has wherewith to maintain himself and his family com- 
fortably; but he has not, power to eat thereof. His sordid, niggardly temper 
will not suffer him to lay it out, no, not upon himself, no, not upon that which 
is most necessary for himself. He has not power to reason himself out of this 
absurdity, to conquer his covetous humour. He is weak indeed that has not 
power to use what God gives him; for God gives him not that power, but 
withholds it from him to punish him for his other abuses of his wealth; because 
he has not the will to serve God with it, God denies him the power to serve 
himself with it. 

2. He suffers those to prey upon him that he is under no obligations to: “ A 
stranger eateth it.” This is the common fate of misers; they will not trust their 
own children, perhaps, but retainers and hangers-on, that have the art of 
wheedling, insinuate themselves into them, and find ways of devouring what 
they have, or getting it to be left to them by their wills. God orders it so 
that a stranger eats it; “ Strangers devour his strength,” Hos. vii. 9; Pr. v. 10. 
This may be well called “ Vanity and an evil disease.” What we have we 
have in vain if we do not use it; and that temper of mind is certainly a most 
wretched distemper which keeps us from using it. Our worst diseases are 
those that arise from the corruption of our own hearts. 

3. He deprives himself of the good that he might have had of his worldly 

ossessions ; not only forfeits it, but robs himself of it, and throws it from him. 
“His soul is not filled with good,” ver. 3. He is still unsatisfied and uneasy. His 
hands are filled with riches, his barns filled, and his bags filled; but “his soul 


‘is not filled with gvod,” no, not with that good, for it is still craving more. 
| Nay, ver. 7, “he has not seen good,” he cannot so much as please his eye, for 


that is still looking farther, and looking with envy on those that have more, 
Though he looks not beyond 
the things that are seen, yet he looks not with any true pleasure even on them 

4. “‘He has no burial,” that is, none agreeable to his rank, no decent burial 

but the burial of anass. Either through the sordidness of his temper he will 
not allow himself a fashionable burial, but forbids it, or the strangers that have 
eaten him up leave him so poor at last that he has not wherewithal; or those 
to whom he leaves what he has have so little esteem for his memory, and are 
so greedy of what they are to have from him, that they will not be at the charges 
of burying him handsomely; which his own children, if he had left it to them, 
would not have grudged him. 
Thirdly. The preference which the preacher gives to an untimely birth before 
him. “ An untimely birth,” a child that is carried from the womb to the grave, 
“is better than he.” Better is the fruit that drops from the tree before it is 
ripe than that which is left to hang on till it is rotten. Job, in his passion, thinks 
the condition of an untimely birth better than his when he was in adversity, 
Job iii. 16; but Solomon here pronounceth it better than the condition of a 
worldling in his greatest prosperity, when the world smiles upon him, 

1. He grants the condition of an untimely birth upon many accounts to be 
very sad; ver. 4, 5, “ He comes in with vanity ;” for, as to this world, he that is 
born and dies presently, was born in vain; “and he departs in darkness.” Little 
or no notice is taken of him; being an abortive, he has no name, or, if he had, 
it would soon be forgotten, and buried in oblivion ; it would be covered with 
darkness as the body is with the earth; nay, ver. 5, “ He hath not seen the sun,” 
but from the darkness of the womb he is hurried immediately to that of the 
grave, and, which is worse than not being known to any, “he has not known 
any thing,” and therefore has come short of that which is the greatest pleasure 
and honour of man. Those that live in wilful ignorance, and know nothing to 

urpose, are no better than an untimely birth that has not “seen the sun, nor 

nown any thing.” A 

2. Yet he prefers it before that of a covetous miser. “ This” untimely birth 
“hath more rest than the other,” for this hath some rest, but the other has 
none; this has no trouble and disquiet, but the other is in a perpetual toss, and 
has nothing but trouble, trouble of his own making. The shorter tke life is, 
the longer the rest; and the fewer the days, and the less we have to do with 
this troublesome world, the less trouble we know. : 

It is better die a child at four, 
Than live, and die so at fourscore. 

The reason he gives why this has more rest is, because all go to one place to 
rest in, and this is sooner at his rest, ver. 6. He that lives a thousand years 
goes to the same place with the child that doth not live an hour, ch. iii. 20. The 
grave is the place we shall ail meet in. Whatever differences there may be in 
men’s condition in this world, they must all die, are all under the same senten 
and, to outward appearance, their deaths are alike. The tbe is to one as wel 
as another a land of. silence, of darkness, of separation from the living, and a 
sleeping-place. It is the common rendezvous of rich and poor, honourable 
and mean, learned and unlearned; the short-lived and long-lived meet in the 
grave, only one rides post thither, the other goes in the wugyon. The dust 
of both mingle, and lie undistinguished. 


7 All the labour of man is for his mouth, 
And yet the appetite is not filled. ‘ 


“If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and the plundering of 
judgment and justice in the province, be not confounded at the 
matter.” The next clause may be rendered, “for one who is high 
above the high observeth; and there are superiors over them.” 
Many, however, think that the latter words, though plural in form, 
refer to God, and mean, ‘“‘ There is One who is above them all.” 

v. 9. This verse can be explained to signify that the land isa 
1 enefit in all respects, or to every one, so that even the king is subject 
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to the field, or not independent of its produce. Our version suggests 
that the field is the king’s servant, the exact opposite of the view just 


mentioned. A third suggestion is that a king is over a land wick ne 


is cultivated. We prefer the common translation. 


the sacred writer seems to introduce here certain observations, 


. § 
2 ita 


vy. 18. After setting forth the vanity of worldly power and bg F 


way of reminding us that, after all, the blessings of God’s pro 
are not to be refused and despised; they are not everything, 


A.M. 3027. 


8 For what hath the wise more than the fool ? 
What hath the poor, that knoweth to walk before the 
9 Better zs the sight of the eyes Living? 
Than the wandering of the desire : 
This zs also vanity and vexation of spirit. 
10 That which hath been is named already, 
And it is known that it ¢s man : 
Neither may he contend with him 
That is mightier than he. 


The preacher here farther shews the vanity and folly of heaping up worldly 
wealth, and expecting happiness in it. 

First. How much soever we toil about the world, and get out of it, we can 
have for ourselves no more but a maintenance; ver. 7, “ All the labour of man 
is for his mouth,” which craveth it of him, Pr. xvi. 26. It is but food and 
raiment, what is more, others have, not we. It is all for the mouth; meats are 
but for the belly, and the belly for meats, there is nothing for the head and 
heart, nothing to nourish or enrich the soul. A little will serve to sustain us 
comfortably, and a great deal can do no more. 

Secondly. Those that have never so much yet are still craving. Leta man 
labour never so much for his mouth, yet the appetite is not filled. 1. Natural 
desires are still returning, still pressing ; a man may be feasted to-day, and yet 
hungry to-morrow. 2. Worldly, sinful desires are insatiable, ch. y. 10. Wealth 
to a worldling is like drink to one in a dropsy, which doth but increase the 
thirst. Some read the whole verse thus, ‘ Though all a man’s labour fall out 
to his own mind,’ (ori ejus obveniat,—‘so as to correspond with his views, —Juv.) 
just as himself would have it, “ yet his desire is not satisfied,” still he has a mind 
of something more. 3. The desires of the soul find nothing in the wealth of the 
world to give them any satisfaction at all. ‘The soul is not filled,’ so the word is. 
When God “gave Israel their request, he sent leanness into their souls,” Ps. cvi. 15. 
He was a fool that, when his barns were full, said, ‘‘ Soul, take thine ease.” 

Thirdly. A fool may have as much worldly wealth, and may enjoy as much 
of the pleasure of it, as a wise man, nay, and perhaps not be so sensible of the 
vexation of it. “ What has the wise more than the fool?” ver. 8. Perhaps he 
has not so good an estate, so good a trade, nor such good preferment as the 
fool hath. Nay, suppose them to be equal in their possessions, what can a wise 
man, a scholar, a wit, a politician aqueere out of his estate more than supplies 
for back and belly? and that a half-witted man may do. A fool can fare as 
well, and relish it, can dress as well, and make as good a figure in any public 
appearance, as a wise man; so that, if there were not pleasures and honour 
peculiar to the mind, which “the wise man has more than the fool,” as to this 
world they would be upon a level. a Lets ; 

Fourthly. Even a poor man that has business, and is discreet, and diligent, 
and dexterous in the management of it, may get as comfortably through this 
world as he that is loaded with an overgrown estate. Consider what the poor 
hath less than the rich if he do but know to walk before the living, know how 
to carry himself decently, and do his duty to all, how to get an honest livelihood 
by his labour, how to spend his time well, and improve his opportunities. What 
has he? Why, he is better beloved and more respected among his neighbours, 
and has a better interest than many a rich man that is griping and haughty. 
What has he? Why, he has as much of the comfort of this life, has food and 
oneih and is therewith content, and so is as truly rich as he that hath 
abundance. 

Fifthly. The enjoyment of what we have cannot but be acknowledged more 
rational than a greedy grasping at more; ver. 9, “Better is the sight of the 
eyes,” making the best of that which is present, “than the wandering of the 
desire,” the uneasy walking of the soul after things at a distance, and the affect - 
ing of a variety of imaginary satisfactions. He is much happier that is always 
content, opie he has never so little, than he that is always coveting, though 
he has never so much. We cannot say, that better is the sight of the eyes than 
the fixing of the desire upon God, and the resting of the soul in him; it is better 
to live by faith in things to come, than to live by sense which dwells only upon 
present things; but better is the sight of the eyes than the reving of the 
desire after the world, and the things of it, than which nothing more uncertain 
nor more unsatisfying at the best. This wandering of the desire is vanity and 
yexation of spirit. It is vanity at the best; if what is desired be obtained, it 

roves not what we promised purselves from it; but commonly the wandering 
desire is crossed and disappointed, and then it turns to vexation of spirit. 

Sixthly. Our lot, whatever it is, is that which is appointed us by the counsel 
of God, which cannot be altered; and it is therefore our wisdom to reconcile 
ourselves to it, and cheerfully to acquiesce in it; ver. 10, “'That which has been,” 
or as some read it, that which is, and so likewise that which shall be “is named 
already,” that is, it is already determined in the Divine foreknowledge, and all 
our care and pains cannot make it otherwise tian as it is fixed; jacta est alea,— 

the die is cast;’ it is therefore folly to quarrel with that which will be as it is, 
and wisdom to make a virtue of necessity. We shall have what pleaseth God, 
and let that please us. : ‘ , ; 

Seventhly. Whatever we attain to in this world, still we are but men, and the 
greatest possessions and preferments cannot set us above the common accidents 
of human life. “ ‘That which has been,” and is, that busy animal that makes 
such a stir, and such a noise in the world “is named already,” he that made 
him gave him his name, “and it is known that it is man;” that is his name by 
which he must know himself, and it is an humbling name, Gen. v. 2. He called 
their name Adam; and all theirs have the same character, ‘red earth.” Though 
a man could make himself master of all the treasures of kings and provinces, yet 
he is a man still, mean, and mutable, and mortal, and may at any time be involved 
in the calamities that are common to men. It is good for rich and great men 
to know and consider that pe erty but men, Ps. ix. 6; and it is known that they 
are but men. Let them put what face they will upon it, and, like the king of 
Lyre, set. their heart as the heart of God; yet the Egyptians are men, and not 
gods, and it is known they are so. f 

Eighthly. How far soever our desires wander, and how closely soever our 
endeavours keep pace with them, we cannot strive with the Divine providence, 
but must submit to the disposals of it whether we will or no. If it is man, he 
may not “contend with Him that is mightier than he;” it is presumption to 
arraign God's proceedings, and to charge him with folly or imquity, nor is it 
to any purpose to complain of him, for “he is in one mind, and who can turn 
him?” Ebhu pacifies Job with this incontestable principle, that “God is 


eater than man,” Job xxxiii. 12; and, therefore, man may not contend with | 


iim, nor resist his judgments when they come with commission. A man cannot 
with the greatest riches make his part good against the arrests of sickness or 
death ; but must yield to his fate. 


11 Seeing there be many things that increase vanity, 
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What es man the better ? 

12 For who knoweth what ¢s good for man in ¢his life, 
All the days of his vain life which he spendeth as a 
For who can tell a man [shadow ? 
What shall be after him under the sun ? 


Here, First. Solomon lays down his conclusion which he had undertaken 
to prove, as that which was fuliy confirmed by the foregoing discourse; “ there 
be many things that increase vanity.” The life of man is vain at best. and there 
are abundance of accidents that concur to make it more so. Even that which 
pretends to increase the wealth and pleasure doth but increase the vanity, and 
make it more vexatious. 

Secondly. He draws some inferences from it, which serve farther to evince 
the truth of it. 

1. That a man is never the nearer to true happiness for the abundance that 
he hath in this world. hat is man the better for his wealth and pieasure, 
his honour and preferment? What remains to man? What residuum has he? 
What overplus? What real advantage when he comes to balance his accounts ? 
Nothing that will do him any good, or turn to account. 

2. That we do not know what to wish for; because that which we promise 
ourselves most satisfaction in often proves most vexatious to us. “ Who knows 
what is good for a man in this life,” where every thing is vanity, and any thing, 
even that which we most covet, may prove a calamity to us? Thoughtful oaople 
are in care to do every thing for the best, if they know it; but as it isan instance 
of the corruption of our hearts, that we are apt to desire that as good for us 
which is really hurtful, as children that ery for knives to cut their fingers with, 
so it is an instance of the vanity of this world, that what by all probable con- 
jectures seems to be for the best often proves otherwise. Such is our short- 
sightedness concerning the issues and events of things, and such broken reeds 
are all our creature-confidences. We know not how to advise others for the 
best, nor how to act ourselves, because that which we apprehend likely to be 
for our welfare may become a trap. 

3. That therefore our life upon earth is what we have no reason to take any 
great complacency in, or to be confident of the continuance of. It is to be 
reckoned by days, it 1s but a vain life, and we spend it as a shadow; so little 
is there in it substantial, so fleeting, so uncertain, so transitory is it, and so 
little in it to be fond of, or to be depended on. If all the comforts of life be 
vanity, life itself can have no great reality in it to constitute a happiness for us. 

4, That our expectations from this world are as uncertain aad deceitful as 
our enjoyments are. Since every thing is vanity, “who can tell a man what 
shall be after him under the sun?” e can no more please himself with the 
hopes of what shall be after him to his children and family, than with the relish 
of what is with him, since he can neither foresee himself, nor can any one else 
foretell to him what shall be after him, nor shall he have any intelligence sent 
him of it when he is gone; “his sons come to honour, and he knows it not.” So 
that, look which way we will, “ Vanity of vanity, all is vanity. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Solomon had given many proofs and instances of the vanity of this world, and the things 
of it; now, in this chapter, I. He recommends to us some good meane proper to be 
used for the redress of these grievances, and the arming of ourselves against the mis- 
chief we are in danger of from them, that we may make the best of bad: as, 1. Care of 
our reputation, ver. 1; 2. Seriousness, ver. 2—6; 3. Calmness of spirit, ver. 7—10; 
4. Prudence in the management of all our affairs, ver. 11, 12; 5. Submission to the will 
of God in all events, accommodating ourselves to every condition, ver. 1S—15; 6. A 
conscientious avoiding of all dangerous extremes, ver. 16—18; 7. Mildness and ten- 
derness towards those that have been injurious to us, ver. 19—22. In short, the best 
way to save ourselves from the vexation which the vanity of the world creates us, is te 
keep our temper, and to maintain a strict government of our passions. li. He laments 
his own iniquity, as that which was more vexatious than any of these vanities, that 
mystery of iniquity, the having of many wives, by which he was drawn away from God 
and his duty, ver. 23—29, 


GOOD name ?s better than precious ointment ; 
And the day of death than the day of one’s birth. 
2 It is better to go to the house of mourning, than to go 
to the house of feasting : 
For that zs the end of all men ; 
And the living will lay 7¢ to his heart. 
3 Sorrow zs better than laughter : [better 
For by the sadness of ihe countenance the heart is made 
4 The heart of the wise #s in the house of mourning ; 
But the heart of fools zs in the house of mirth. 
5 It vs better to hear the rebuke of the wise, 
Than for a man to hear the song of fools. 
6 For as the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
So zs the laughter of the fool : this also 7s vanity 


In these verses Solomon lays down some great truths, which seem paradoxes 
to the unthinking part, that is, the far greatest part of mankind. 

First. That the honour of virtue is really more valuable and desirable than 
all the weaith and pleasure in this world; ver. 1, “ A good name is before good 
ointment,” so it may be read; that is, it is preferable to it, and will be rather 
chosen by all that are wise. Good ointment is here put, both for all the profits 
of the earth, among the products of which oil was reckoned one of the most 
valuable, and for all the delights of sense; for ointment and perfume rejoice 
the heart, and it is called the oil of gladness; nay, and for the highest titles of 
honour with which men are dignified, for kings are anointed. A good name 
is better than all riches, Pr. xxii. 1; that is, a name for wisdom and goodness 
with those that are wise and good; the aera of the just. ‘This is a good that 
will bring a more grateful pleasure to the mind, will give a man a larger cppor- 
tunity of usefulness, and will go farther and last longer than the most pre*ious 
box of ointment; for Christ paid Mary for her ointment with a good name, 
a name in the Gospels, Mat. xxvi. 13, and we are sure he always pays with 
advantage. 


rightly used they are a good. Some, however, view these closing 
verses as a return to the desponding tone of chapter ii. 24, Xc., 
in which case verse 20 must be differently explained: “Let him 
remember that the days of his life are not many wherein God grants 
him enjoyment of heart.” hn intelligible literal rendering of these 

seems almost impossible, oe; 
news 1. For “it is common among men” the Hebrew has “it is 


great upon man,” i.¢., it is heavy or grievous. 


* 


vi. 2, 8. For “wanteth” translate “lacketh.” For “an evil 
disease” translate “a sore evil.’”’ The words rendered “ and also that 
he have no burial” rather seem to mean “even if the grave did not 
await him,” as Ginsburg maintains. 

vi. 6. The words “yet hath he seen no good” scarcely represent 
the force of the original: “And should he live a thousand years 
twice told, and not see good, do not all go to one place?” i.e., must 
he not die after all, however Jong his life? 
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Secondly. That, all things considered, our going out of the world is a greater 
kindness to us than our coming into the world was. The day of death is prefer- 
able to the birthday. Though, as to others, there was Joy when a child was born 
into the world, and where there is death there is lamentation, yet, as to our- 
selves, if we have lived so as to merit a good name, the day of our death, which 
will put a period to our cares, and toils, and sorrows, and remove us to rest, 
and joy, and eternal satisfaction, is better than the day of our birth, which 
ushered us into a world of so much sin and trouble, vanity and vexation. We 
were born to uncertainty; buta good man doth not die at uncertainty. The 
day of our birth clogged our souls with the burthen of the flesh; but the day 
of our death will set them at liberty from that burthen. 

Thirdly. That it will do us more good to go to a funeral than to go to a 
festival; ver. 2, “ It is better to go to the house of mourning,” and there weep 
with them that weep, “than to go to the house of feasting,” to a wedding sup- 
pose, or a wake, there to “rejoice with them that do rejoice ;” it will do us more 
good, and make better impressions upon us. We may lawfully go to both as 
there is occasion. Our Saviour both feasted at the wedding of his friend in Cana 
and wept at the grave of his friend in Bethany; and we may possibly both 
rlorify God, and do good and get good in the house of feasting, but, considering 
how apt we are to be vain and frothy, proud and secure, and indulgent of the 
flesh, it is better for us to go to the house of mourning ; not to see the pomp of 
the funeral, but to share in the sorrow of it, and to learn good lessons, both 
from the dead that is there going to his long home and the mourners that go 
about the streets. ‘ 

The uses to be gathered from the house of mourning are, 1. By way of 
information ; “that is the end of all men.” It is the end of man as to this world, 
a final period to their state here; “he shall return no more to his house.” It 
is the end of ail men; all have sinned, and therefore death passeth upon all; 
we must thus be left by our friends as the mourners are, and thus leave as the 
dead doth. What is others’ lot will be ours; the cup is going round; it will 
come to our turn to pledge it ae 2. By way of admonition; “the living will 
lay it to his heart.” Will they? It were well if they would. They that are 
spiritually alive will lay it to heart; and as for all the survivors, one would 
think they should. It is their own fault if they do not; for nothing more easy 
and natural, than by the death of others to be put in mind of our own. Some 
perhaps will lay that to heart, and consider their latter end, who would not lay 
a SUS enon to heart. 

For the farther proof of this, ver. 4, he makes it the character, Ist. Of a wise 
man, that his heart is in the house of mourning; he is much conversant with 
mournful subjects, and it is both an evidence and a furtherance of his wisdom. 
‘’he house of mourning is the wise man’s school, where he kath learned many 
a good lesson; and there where he is serious he is in his element. When he 
is in the house of mourning his heart is there to improve the spectacles of 
mortality that are presented to him; nay, when he is in the house of feasting 
his heart is in the house of mourning, by way of sympathy with those that are 
in sorrow. 2. It is the character of a fool that his heart is in the house of mirth ; 
his heart is all upon it to be merry and jovial, his whole delight is in sport and 
gaiety, in merry stories, and merry songs, and merry company, merry days, and 
merry nights. If he be at any time in the house of mourning, he is under a 
restraint, his heart at the same time is in the house of mirth, and it is his folly, 
and helps to make him more and more foolish. 

Fourthly. That gravity and seriousness better become us, and are better for 
us, than mirth and jollity, ver. 3. The common proverb saith, that an ounce 
of mirth is worth a Satine of sorrow; but the preacher teacheth us a contrary 
lesson, that ‘sorrow is better than laughter,” more agreeable to our present 
state, where we are daily sinning and suffering ourselves more or less, and daily 
seeing the sins and sutterings of others. While we are in a vale of tears it is fit 
we should conform to the temper of the climate. It is also more for our advan- 
tage; for by the sadness that appears in the countenance the heart is often 
made better. Note, 1. That is best for us that is best for our souls, by which 
the heart is made better, though it be unpleasing to sense. 2. Sadness is often 
a happy means of seriousness, and that afiliction which is impairing to the 
health, estate, and family, may be improving to the mind, and make such 
impressions upon that as may alter its temper very much for the better, may 
make it humble and meek, loose from the world, penitent for sin, and careful 
of duty. Vexatio dat intellectum,— Vexation sharpens the intellect.’ Pertissem 
nisi periissem,— 1 should have perished if I had not been made wretched.’ 
3. [t will follow, on the contrary, that by the mirth and frolicsomeness of the 
countenance the heart is made worse, more vain, and carnal, and sensual, and 
3ecure; more in love with the world, and more estranged from God and 
spiritual things, Jub xxi. 12, 14, and utterly unconcerned in the afflictions of 
Joseph, as those, Am. vi. 5, 6, and the king and Haman, £’%t. iii. 15. 

Fifthly. That it is much better for us to have our corruptions mortified by the 
rebuke of the wise than to have them gratified by the song of fools, ver. 5. 
Many that would be very well pleased to hear the information of the wise, and 
much more to have their commendations and consolations, yet do not care for 
hearing their rebukes, that is, care not for being told of their faults, though 
never so wisely; but therein they are no friends to themselves, for “ reproofs 
of instruction are the way of life,” Pr. vi. 23. And though they be not so tooth 
some as the song of fools, they are more wholesome. ‘To hear not only with 
payionce but pleasure the rebuke of the wise, is a sign and means of wisdom ; 
yut to be fond of the song of fools is a sign the mind is vain, and the way to 
make it more so. And what an absurd thing is it for a man to doat so much 
upon such a transient pleasure as the laughter of a fool is, which may fitly be 
compared to the burning of thorns under a pot, which makes a great noise and 
agreat blaze for a little while, but is gone presently, scatters its ashes, and 
contributes next to nothing to the making of the pot boil, for that requires a 
constant fre. The laughter of a fool is noisy and flashy, and is not an instance 
of true joy. “ This is also vanity,” it deceives men to their destruction, for “the 
end of that mirth is heaviness.” Our blessed Saviour hath read us our doom, 
“Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh; woe to you that laugh now, 
for ye shall mourn and weep,” Lu. vi. 21, 25. 


7 Surely oppression maketh a wise man mad ; 
And a gift destroyeth the heart. 
8 Better zs the end ofa thing than the beginning thereof: 
And the patient in spirit 7s better than the proud in spirit. 
9 Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry: 
For anger resteth in the bosom of fools. 
10 Say not thou, What is ‘Ae cause that the former days 
were better than these ? 
Foz thou dost not enquire wisely concerning this, 


Sy lomon-had often complained before of the oppressions which he aaw under | 


vi. 7. “All the labour of the man is for his mouth, and yet the 
soul is not filled,” i.e., satisfied. 

vi. 8. The sense may be, “ For what advantage has the wise man 
over the fool, or what advantage has & prudent man ove: & poor 
man?” Expositors vary greatly in their explanations. 

vii. 3. For “sorrow” the margin wrongly has “ anger,” 

vii. 8. For “thing” the Hebrew has. “word,” which is to be 
retained, unless we substitute the wider term, “speech.” 

4th, 
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the sun, which gave occasion for many melancholy speculations, and were + 
great discouragement to virtue and piety. Now here, 

First. He grants the temptation to be strong; ver. 7, “ Surely,” it is often toe 
true, that “oppression makes a wise man mad.” If a wise man be much and 
long oppressed, he is very apt to speak and act unlike himself, to lay the reins 
in the neck of his passions, and break out in indecent complaints against God 
and man, or to make use of unlawful, dishonourable means of relieving himself. 
The righteous, when the rod of the wicked rests long on their lot, are in danger 
of “putting forth their hands to iniquity,” Ps. cxxv. 3. When even wise men 
have unreasonable hardships put upon them, they have much ado to keep their 
temper and to keep their place. ‘It destroys the heart of a gift, so the latter 
clause may be read; that is, even the generons heart that is ready to give gifts 
and a gracious heart that is endowed with many excellent gifts, is destroyed by 
pene Secs We should, therefore, make great allowances to those that 
are abused and ill-dealt’ with, and not be severe in our censures of them, though 
they do not act so discreetly as they should; we know not what we should rr 
if it were our own case. 

Secondly. He argues against it. Let us not fret at the power and success of 
oppressors, nor be envious at them; for, 1. The character of oppressors is very 

ad; so some understand ver. 7. If he that had the reputation of a wise man 
becomes an oppressor, he becomes a madman, his reason is departed from him, 
he is no better than a roaring lion and a ranging bear; and the gifts, the bribes 
he takes, the gains he seems to reap by his oppressions, do but destroy his heart, 
and quite extinguish the poor remains of sense and virtue in him; and therefore 
he is rather to be pitied than envied. Let him alone, and he will act so foolishly 
and drive so furiously, that in a little time he will ruin himself. 2. The issue 
at length will be good. “Better is the end of a thing than the beginning 
thereof.” By faith see what the end will be, and with patience expect it. When 
proud men begin to oppress their poor honest neighbours, they think their 
power will bear them out in it, doubt not but to carry the day and gain the 
point; but it will prove better in the end than it seemed in the beginning ; their 
power will be broken, their wealth gotten by oppression will be wasted and 
gone, they will be humbled and brought down, and reckoned with for their 
Injustice, and oppressed innocency will be both relieved and recompensed, 
Better was the end of Moses’ treaty with Pharaoh, that proud oppressor, when 
Israel was brought forth with triumph, than the beginning of it, when the tale 
ot bricks was doubled, and every thing jooked discoura ing. : 

Thirdly. He arms us against it with some necessary directions. If we would 
not be driven mad by oppression, but preserve the possession of our own souls, 

1. We must be clothed with humility; for the proud in spirit are they that 
cannot bear to be trampled upon, but grow outrageous, and fret themselves 
when they are hardly bestead. That will break a proud man’s heart whicen will 
not break an humble man’s sleep. Mortify pride, therefore, and a lowly spirit 
will easily be reconciled to a low condition. 

2. We must put on patience—bearing patience to submit to the will of Ged 
in the affliction, and waiting patience to expect the issue in God’s due time. 
The patient in spirit are here opposed to the proud in spirit; for where there 
is humility there will be patience; those will be thankful for any thing who own 
they deserve nothing at God's hand. And the patient are said to- be better than 
the proud, they are more easy to themselves, more acceptable to others, and 
more likely to see a good issue of their troubles. 

3. We must govern our passion with wisdom and grace; ver. 9, “ Be not hasty 
in thy spirit to be angry.” Those that are hasty in their expectations, and ean- 
not brook delays, are apt to be angry if they be not gratified presently. Be 
not angry at proud oppressors, or any that are the instruments of your 
trouble. Ist. Be not soon angry; not quick in apprehending an affront an 
resenting it, nor forward to express your resentments of it. 2nd. Be not long 
angry; for though anger may come into the bosom of a wise man, and pass 
through it, as a wayfaring man, it rests only in the bosom of fools. There it 
resides, there it remains, there it has the innermost and uppermost place, there 
it is hugged, as that which is dear and laid in the bosom, and loathly parted 
with. He. therefore, that would approve himself so wise as not to give place 
to the devil must not let the sun go down upon his wrath, Eph. iv. 26, 27. 

4. We must make the best of that which is, ver. 10. ‘Take it not for granted, 
that “the former days were better than these,” nor inquire “ what is the cause” 
that they were so, for therein “thou dost not inquire wisely ;” since thou 
inquirest into the reason of the thing before thou art sure that the thing itself 
is true; and besides, thou art so much a stranger to the times past, can such 
an incompetent judge even of the present times, that thou canst not expect 
a satisfactory answer to the inquiry, and therefore “thou dost not inguire 
wisely ;” nay, the supposition is a foolish reflection upon the providence of God 
in the government of the world. Note, Ist. It is folly to ery out of the badness 
of our own times when we have more reason to cry out of the badness of our 
own hearts, (if men’s hearts were better the times would mend,) and when we 
have more reason to be thankful that they are not worse, but that even in the 
worst of times we enjo — mercies, which help to make them not only 
tolerable bnt comfortable. 2nd. It is folly to ery up the goodness of form 
times, so as to derogate from the mercy of God to us in our own times; as i 
former ages had not the same things to complain of that we have; or if, perhaps, 
in some respects they had not, yet, as if God had been unjust and unkind a" 
us in casting our lot in an iron age, compared with the golden ages that wen 
before us, which arises from nothing but fretfulness and discontent, and an 
aptness to pick quarrels with God himself. We are not to think there is any 
universal decay in nature, or degeneracy in morals. God has been always g: 
and men always bad; and if in some respects the times are now worse tha 
they have been, perhaps in other respects they are better. 


11 Wisdom #s good with an inheritance: 
And dy it there is profit to them that see the sun 
12 For wisdom is a defence, avd money ts a defence : 
But the excellency of knowledge is, 
That wisdom giveth life to them that have it. 4 
13 Consider the work of God: _ [crooked ? 
For who can make ¢hat straight, which he hath made 
14 In the day of prosperity be joyful, tat 
But in the day of adversity consider : 
God also hath set the one over against the other, — 
To the end that man should find nothing after him. 
15 All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: 
There is a just man that perisheth in his righteousness, 
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vii. 11. The marginal rendering is better: “ Wisdom is as good as 


an inheritance.” The second clause may mean, “and to 
them that see the sun;” «.¢., wisdom is as good as wealth, and : 
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vii. 12, He who y wisdom is pro’ by we 
and wisdom is the best kind of wealth, because it gives 1 
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And there-is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in 
his wickedness 

Be not righteous over much : 

Neither make thyself over wise ; 

Why shouldest thou destroy thyself ? 

Be not over much wicked, neither be thou foolish: 

Why shouldest thou die before thy time ? 

It is good that thou shouldest take hold of this; 

Yea, also from this withdraw not thine hand: 

For he that feareth God shall come forth of them all. 

Wisdom strengtheneth the wise 

More than ten mighty men which are in the city 

For there is not a just man upon earth, 

That doeth good, and sinneth not. 

Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken ; 

Lest thou hear thy servant curse thee : 

For oftentimes also thine own hear. knoweth 

That thou thyself likewise hast cursed others. 
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Solomon in these verses recommends wisdom to us as the best antidote against 
those distempers of mind which we are liable to, by reason of the vanity and 
vexation of spirit that there is in the things of this world. Here are some both 
of the praises and the precepts of wisdom. 

First. ‘The praises of wisdom. Many things are here said in its commenda- 
tion, to engage us to get and retain wisdom. 

1. Wisdom is necessary to the right managing and improving of our worldly 
possessions. “ Wisdom is good with an inheritance,” that is, an inheritance is 
good for little without wisdom. If aman have a great estate, if it come easily 
to him, by descent from his ancestors, if he have not wisdom to use it for the 
end for which he has it, he had better have been without it. Wisdom is not 
only good for the poor, to make them content and easy; but it is good for the 
rich too, good with riches to keep a man from getting hurt by them, and to 
enable a man to do good with them. Wisdom is good of itsel , and makes a 
man useful; but if he have a good estate with it, that will put him into a greater 
capacity of being useful, and with his wealth he may be more serviceable to his 
ae than he could have been without it, and make friends to himself, 

u. xvi. 9. § Wisdom is as good as an inheritance; yea, better too,’ so the 
margin reads it. It is more our own, more our honour; will make us greater 
blessings, will remain longer with us, and turn to a better account. 

2. It is of great advantage to us throughout the whole course of our passage 
through this world. “By it there is” real “profit to them that see the sun,” 
both to those that have it and to their contemporaries. It is pleasant to see the 
sun, ch. xi. 7, but that pleasure is not comparable to the pleasure of wisdom. 
The light of this world is an advantage to us in doing the business of this 
world, Job xi. 9; but to them that have that advantage, unless withal the 
‘have wisdom wherewith to manage their business, that advantage is wort 
little to them. ‘The clearness of the eye of the understanding is of greater use 
to us than bodily eyesight. 

3. It contributes much to our safety, and is a shelter to us from the storms of 
trouble, and its scorching heat. It is a shadow, so the word is, “‘as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” ‘“ Wisdom is a defence, and money,’“that is, 
as money “is a defence.” As arich man makes his wealth, so a wise man inakes | 
his wisdom, a strong city. * In the shadow of wisdom,’ (so the words run,) ‘and | 
in the shadow of money, there is cae He puts wisdom and money together, 
to confirm what he had said before, that wisdom is good with an inheritance. 
a is as a wall, and money may serve as a thorn hedge, which protects the 

eld. 

4. It is joy and true happiness to aman. This is “the excellency of know- 
ledge,” Divine knowledge, not only above money, but above wisdom too, human 
wisdom, the wisdom o this world, that it “gives life to them that have it.” 
The fear of the Lord that is wisdom, and that is life, it prolongeth life. Men's 
wealth exposeth their lives, but their wisdom protects them. Nay, whereas 
‘wealth will not lengthen out the natural life, true wisdom will give spiritual 
life, the earnest of eternal life, so much better is it to get wisdom than gold. 

5. It will put strength into a man, and be his stay and support; ver. 19, 
“Wisdom strengtheneth the wise,” strengthens their spirits, and makes them 
bold and resolute, by keeping them always on sure grounds; it strengthens 
their interest, and gains them friends and reputation; it strengthens them for 
their services under their sufferings, and against the attacks that are made 
upon them, “more than ten mighty men,” great commanders, strengthen “ the 
city.” They that are truly wise and good are taken under God’s protection, and 
there are safer than if ten of the mightiest men in the city, men of the greatest 
power and interest, should undertake to secure them, and become their 

rons. 
Panendi Some of the precepts of wisdom, that wisdom which will be of so 
much advantage to us. : 

1. We must have an eye to God and to his hand in every thing that befalls us; 
ver. 13, “Consider the work of God.” To silence our complaints concerning 
cross events, let us consider the hand of God in them, and not open our 
mouths against that which is his doing. Look upon the disposal of our con- 
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dition, and all the circumstances of it, as the work of God; and consider it as 
the product of his eternal counsel, which is fulfilled in every thing that befalls 
us. Consider that — work of God is wise, and just, and good, and there is an 
admirable beauty and harmony in his works, and all will appear at last to have 
been for the best. Let us therefore give him the glory of all his works con- 
cerning us, and study to answer his designs in them. Consider the work of 
God as that which we cannot make any alteration of. “ Who can make that 
‘traight which he hath made crooked?” Who can change the nature of things 
from what is settled by the God of nature? If he speak trouble, who can make 
peace? And if he hedge up the way with thorns, who can get forward? If 
desolating judgments go forth with commission, who can put a stop to them ? 
Since therefore we cannot mend God’s work, we ought to make the best 
it. ; 
we We must accommodate ourselves to the various dispensations of provi- 
dence that are concerning us, and do the work and duty of the day, in its day, 
ver. 14. Observe, } 
ist. How the appointments and events of providence are counterchanged. In 


that God orders both, that man may not find out anything that 
is to come hereafter. : 
vii. 15. “All this have I seen in the days of my vanity, the 
righteous perishing in his righteousness, and the wicked living long 
in his wickedness.” " 
vii. 16. The sense is, “Be not over strict, and be not over wise; 
est thou be abandoned.” ‘The idea is, not that a man can be more 
religious than is good, but that a man can be more scrupulous and 
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this world at the same time, some are in prosperity, others are in adver sity 5 
the same persons at one time are in great prosperity, at another time in great 
adversity ; nay, one event prosperous, and another grievous, may occur to the 
same person at the same time; both come from the hand of God, “out of his 
mouth both evil and good proceed,” Jsa. xlv. 7, and “he hath set the one over 
against the other,” so that there is a very short and easy passage between them, 
and they are a foil to each other. Day and night, summer and winter, are set 
the one over against the other, that in prosperity we may'rejoice as though we 
rejoiced not,and in adversity may weep as though we wept not; for we may 
plainly see the one from the other, and quickly exchange the one for the other; 
and it is “ to the end that man may find nothing after him,” that is, that he may 
not be at any certainty concerning future events, or the continuance of the 
present scene, but may live in a dependence upon providence, and be ready for 
whatever happens. Or, that man may find nothing in the work of God which 
he can pretend to amend. 

2nd. How we must comply with the will of God in events of both kinds. Our 
relizion in general must be the same in all conditions, but the particular instances 
and exercises of it must vary, as our outward condition doth, that we may walk 
after the Lord. . First. In a day of prosperity (and it is but a day) we must be 
a ah be in good, be doing good, and getting good; maintain a holy cheer- 
fulness, and “serve the Lord with gladness of heart, in the abundance of all 
things.” When the world smiles, rejoice in God, and praise him, and let the 
sd of the Lord be thy strength. Secondly. In a day of adversity (and that is 

ut a day too) consider. ‘Times of affliction are proper times for consideration. 
Then God calls us to consider, Hag. i. 5; then, if ever, we are disposed to it, 
and no good will be gotten by the afHiction without it. We cannot answer 
God’s end in afflicting us, unless we consider why and wherefore he contends 
with us. And consideration is necessary also to our comfort and support under 
our afflictions. 

3. We must not be offended at the greatest prosperity of wicked people, nor 
at the saddest calamities that may befall the godly in this life, ver. 15. Wisdom 
will teach us how to construe those dark chapters of providence, so as to recon- 
cile them with the wisdom, and holiness, and goodness, and faithfulness of God. 
We must not think it strange. Solomon tells us there were instances of this 
kind in his time; “ All things have I seen in the days of my vanity.” I have 
taken notice of all that passed, and this has been as surprising and perplexing 
to me as any thing. Observe, Though Solomon was so wise and great a mau, 
yet he calls the days of his life the days of his vanity; for the best days on earth 
are so, in comparison with the days of eternity. Or perhaps he refers to the 
days of his apostacy from God, (those were indeed the days of his vanity,) and 
reflects upon this as one thing that tempted him to infidelity, or at least to 
indiftferency in religion, that he saw “just men perish in their righteousness ;” 
that the greatest piety would not secure men from the greatest afHlictions by 
the hand of God; nay, and sometimes did expose men to the greatest injuries 
from the hand of wicked and unreasonable men. Naboth perished in his right- 
eousness, and Abel long before. He had also seen “ wicked men prolonging 
their lives in their wickedness;” they “live, become old, yea, are mighty in 
power,” Job xxi. 7; nay, and by their fraud and violence they screen themselves 
from the sword of justice. Now in this, “consider the work of God,” and let 
it not be a stumblingblock to thee. The calamities of the righteous are prepar- 
ing them for their future blessedness: and the wicked, while their days are 
prolonged, are but ripening for ruin. There is a judgment to come, which will 
rectify this seeming irregularity, to the glory of God, and the full satisfaction 
of all his people, and we must wait with patience till then. 

4. Wisdom will be of use both for caution to saints in their way and for a 
check to sinners in their way. 

Ist. As to saints, it will engage them to proceed and persevere in their right- 
eousness, and yet will be an admonition to them to take heed ting into 
extremes. A just man may perish in his righteousness, but let him not by his 
own imprudence and rash zeal, pull trouble upon his own head, and then refleet 
upon Providence as dealing hardly with him; ver. 16, “ Be not righteous over 
much.” In the acts of righteousness govern thyself by the rules cf prudence, 
and be not transported, no, not by a zeal for God, into any intemperate heats 
or passions, or any practices unbecoming thy character, or dangerous to thine 
interests. Note, There may be overdoing in well-doing. Self-denial and mor- 
tification of the flesh is good; but if we prejudice our heaith by it, and disfit 
ourselves for the service of God. we are righteous overmuch. ‘lo reprove those 
that offend is good, but to cast that pearl before swine, who will turn again and 
rend us,is to be righteous overmuch. “ Make not thyself over wise;” be not 
opinionative and conceited of thine own abilities; set not up for a dictator, nor 
pretend to give law to, and give judgment upon, all about thee; set not up fora 
critic, to find fault with every thing that is said and done, nor busy thyself in 
other men’s matters, as if thou knewest every thing, and couldst do any thing. 
“ Why shouldest thou er thyself,” as fools often do, by meddling with strife 
that belongs not to them? Why shouldest thou provoke authority, and run thy- 
self into the briars, by needless contradictions, and by going out of thy sphere to 
correct what is amiss? “ Be wise as serpents,” “ Beware of men.” 

2nd. As to sinners, if it cannot prevail with them to forsake their sins, yet it 
may restrain them from growing very exorbitant. It is true “ there is a wicked 
man that prolongs his life in his wickedness,” ver. 15; but let none say, there- 
fore, they may safely be as wicked as they will; no, “be not over much wicked,” 
ver. 17; do not run to an excess of riot. Many that will not be wrought upon 
by the fear of God, and a dread of the torments of hell, to avoid all sin, will yet, 
if they have never so little consideration, avoid those sins that ruin their health 
and estate, and expose them to public justice. And Solomon here makes use of 
these considerations. The magistrate bears not the sword in vain, has a quick 
eye, and a heavy hand, and is a terror to evil-doers; therefore be afraid of 


‘coming within his reach, be not so foolish as to lay thyself open to the law. 


“Why shouldest thou die before thy time?” Solomon perhaps in these two 
cautions had a special regard to some of his own subjects that were disaffected 
to his government, and were seers 3 the revolt which they made imme- 
diately after his death. Some, it may be, quarrelled with the sins of their 
governor, and made that their pretence; to them he saith, “ Be not righteous 
over much.” Others were weary of the strictness of the government, and the 
temple service, and that made them desirous to set up another king; but he 
frightens both from their seditious practices with the sword of justice, and 
others likewise from meddling with them that were given to change. 

5. Wisdom will direct us in the mean between extremes, and keep us ewer 
in the way of our ay which we shall find a plain and safe way; ver. 18, “ It 
is good that thou shou dest take hold of this,” this wisdom, this care, not to run 
ourselves into snares, “ yea, also from this withdraw not thine hand,” never 
slacken thy diligence, nor abate thy resolution, to maintain a true decorum and 
a good government of thyself. Take hold of the bridle by which thy headstrong 

assions must be held in from hurrying thee into one mischief or otner, as the 
ae and mule that have no understanding ; and, bering taken hold of it, keep 
thine hold, and withdraw not thine hand from it, for if thou do, the liberty they 
will take will be as the letting forth of water, and thou wilt not easily recover 
thy hold again. Be conscientious, and yet be cautious, and to this exercise thy- 
self. Govern thyself steadily by the principles of religion aud thou shalt find 


rigid, and more confident in his wisdom, than is good for him. 
Punctilious self-righteousness is not a virtue. 

vii. 17. Some men strive to excel in wickedness and foolishness, 
but to their peril and injury. ] 

vii. 18. Dr. Ginsburg surprises us by saying Rashbam “ beauti- 
fully” explains the whole verse, “It is good for thee to tike hold on 
this (namely, on righteousness, to be righteous); and also from that 
(namely, sin) do not withdraw, and do not take away thy hand from 
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that he that fears God shall come forth out of all those straits and difficulties 
which they run themselves into that cast off that fear. The fear of the Lord is 
that wisdom which will serve as a clue to extricate us out of the most intricate 
labyrinths. Honesty is the best policy. They that truly fear God, have but 
one end to serve, and therefore act steadily. God has likewise promised to 
direct those that fear him, and to order their steps not only in the right way, 
but out of every dangerous way, Ps. xxxvii. 23, 24. bi 

6. Wisdom will teach us how to carry it in reference to the sins and offences 
of others, which commonly contribute more than any thing else to the disturb- 
ance of our repose, which contract both guilt and grief. ; 

ist. Wisdom teacheth us not to expect that those we deal with should be 
faultless; we ourselves are not so, none are so, no, not the best. This wisdom 
strengthens the wise as much as any thing, and arms them against the danger 
that ariseth from provocation, ver. 19, so that they are not put into any disorder 
by it. They consider that those they have dealings and conversation with are 
not inearnate angels, but sinful sons and daughters of Adam; even the best are 
so, insomuch that “there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and 
sinneth not,” ver. 20. Solomon had this in his prayer, 1 Kin. viii. 46, in his 
proverbs, Pr. xx. 9, and here in his mprese bins: Note, First. It is the cha- 
racter of just men that they do good; for the tree is known by its fruits. 
Secondly. The best men, and they that do most good, yet cannot say that they 
are perfectly free from sin, Even those that are sanctified, yet are not sinless. 
None that live on this side heaven live without sin. “If we say we have not 
sinned, we deceive ourselves.” Thirdly. We sin, even in our doing good. 
There is something defective, nay, something offensive, in our best performances. 
That which for the substance of it is good and pleasing to God, yet is not so 
well done as it should be; and omissions in duty are sins as well as omissions of 
duty. Fourthly. It is only just men upon earth that are subject thus to sin and 
infirmity. The spirits of just men, when they are got clear of the body, are 
made perfect in holiness, Heb. xii. 23; and in heaven they do good and sin not. 

2nd. Wisdom teacheth us not to be quick-sighted, or quick-scented, in appre- 
hending and resenting affronts; but to wink at many of the injuries that are 
done us, and take on us we do not see them; ver. 21, “ Take no heed to all 
words that are spoken,” set not thy heart to them. Vex not thyself at men’s 

eevish reflections upon thee, or suspicions of thee; but be as a deaf man that 
haan not, Ps. xxxvili. 13, 14. Be not solicitous or inquisitive to know what 
people say of thee; if they speak well of thee, it will feed thy pride, if ill, it will 
stir up thy passion. See, therefore, that thou approve thyself to God and thy 
own conscience, and then heed not what men say of thee. Hearkeners, we say, 
seldom hear good of themselves. If thou heed every word that is spoken, per- 
haps thou wilt hear thine own servant curse thee, when he thinks thou dost not 
hear him; thou wilt be told that he doth, and perhaps told falsely, if thou have 
thine ear open to tale-bearers, Pr. xxix. 12. Nay, perhaps it is true, and thou 
mayest stand behind the curtain and hear it thyself; mayest hear thyself not 
only blamed and despised, but cursed, the worst ill said of thee, and wished to 
thee; and that by a servant, one of the meanest rank, of the abjects, nay, by thy 
own servant, who should be an advocate for thee, and protect thy good name 
as well as thy other interests; perhaps it is a servant that thou hast been kind 
to, and yet he requites thee thus ill; and this will vex thee, thou hadst better not 
have heard it. Perhaps it is a servant thou hast wronged, and dealt unjustly 
with, and, though he dare not tell thee so, he tells others so, and tells God so 
and then thy own conscience will join with him in the reproach, which will 
make it much more uneasy. The good names of the greatest lie much at the 
mercy even of the meanest. And perhaps there is a great deal more evil said 
of us than we think there is, and by those from whom we little expected it. 
But we do not consult our own repose, no, nor our credit, though we pretend 
to be jealous of it, if we take notice of every word that is spoken diminishingly 
of us. It is easier to pass by twenty such affronts, than avenge one. 

3rd. Wisdom puts us in mind of our own faults, ver. 27. Be not enraged at 
those that speak ill of thee, or wish ill to thee; “ For oftentimes,” in that case, 
if thou retire into thyself, thy own conscience will tell thee that “thou thyself 
hast cursed others,” spoken ill of them, and wished ill to them, and thou art 
paid in thine own coin. Note, When any affront or injury is done us, it is 
seasonable to examine our consciences, whether we have not done the same, or 
as bad, to others; and if, upon reflection, we find we have, we must take that 
occasion to renew our repentance for it, must justify God, and make use of it, 
to qualify our own resentments. If we be se = angry with ourselves, as we 
ought to be, for backbiting and censuring others, we shall be the less angry 
with others for backbiting and censuring us. We must shew all meekness 
towards all men, for we ourselves were sometimes foolish, Tit. iii. 2, 3; 
Mat. vii. 1,2; Jas. iii. 1, 2. 


23 All this have I proved by wisdom : 

I said, I will be wise; but it was far from me 

That which is far off, 

And exceeding deep, who can find it out ? 

I applied mine heart to know, and to search, 

And to seek out wisdom, and the reason of things, 

And to know the wickedness of folly, 

Even of foolishness avd madness : 

And I find more bitter than death the woman, whose 
heart 7s snares and nets, 

And her hands as bands: 

Whoso pleaseth God shall escape from her ; 

But the sinner shall be taken by her. 

Behold, this have I found, saith the preacher, 

Counting one by one, to find out the account: 

Which yet my soul seeketh, but I find not: 

One man among a thousand have I found; 

But a woman among all those have I not found. 

Lo, this only have I found, 

That God hath made man upright ; 

But they have sought out many inventions 
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29 


Solomon had hitherto been proving the vanity of the world, and its utter 


it: for the man that fears God will proceed properly in both, as he 
‘akes care not to be very righteous, nor to sin above measure,” &c. 
But surely sin is that from which a man should withdraw his hand. 
We believe the reference is to the precepts, one as well as another of 
which is to be observed, and, indeed, he who fears God will proceed 


with or carry out all of them. Nor can we perceive any reason for | 


not explaining the verse in an orthodox sense. 


vii. 26. The Hebrew for “ whoso pleaseth God” is “he that is- 
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insufficiency to make men happy; now, here he comes to shew the vileness of 
sin, and its certain tendency to make men miserable; and this, as the former, 
he proves from his own experience, and it was a dear-bought experience. He 
is here, more than any where in all this book, putting on the habit of a peni- 
tent. He reviews what he had been discoursing of already, and tells us what 
he had said was what he knew, and was well assured of, and what he resolved 
to stand by. “ All this have I proved by wisdom,” ver. 23. Now here, 

First. He owns and laments the deficiencies of his wisdom. He had wisdom 
enough to see the vanity of the world, and to experience that that would not 
make a portion for a soul; but when he came to inquire farther he found him- 
self at a loss, his eye was too dim, his line was too short, and though he dis- 
covered this, there were many other things he conld not prove by wisdom. 

1. His searches were industrious. God had given him a capacity for know- 
ledge above any; he set up with a great stock of wisdom; he had the largest 
opportunities of improving himself that ever any man had. And, Ist. He 
resolyed if it were possible to gain his point. “I said, I will be wise;” he 
earnestly desired it as highly valuable; he fully designed it as that which he 
looked upon to be attainable; he determined not to sit down short of it, 
Pr. xviii. 1. Many are not wise because they never said they would be so, 
being indifferent to it; but Solomon set it up for the mark he aimed at. When 
he made trial of sensual pleasures he still thought to acquaint his heart with 
wisdom, ch. ii. 3,and not to be diverted from the pursuits of that. But per- 
haps he did not find it so easy athing as he imagined to keep up his corre- 
spondence with wisdom while he addicted himself so much to his pleasures. 

owever, his will was good; he said, “ I will be wise.” And that was not all. 
2nd. He resolved to spare no pains; ver. 25, “1 applied my heart,” I and my 
heart turned every way; I left no stone unturned, no means untried, to com- 
pass what I had in view. I set myself “to know, and to search, and to seek 
out wisdom” to accomplish myself in all useful learning, philosophy, and 
divinity. If he had not thus closely applied himself to study it had been buta 
jest for him to say, “I will be wise;” for those that will attain the end must 
take the right way. Solomon was a man of great quickness, and yet, instead of 
using that (with many) as an excuse for slothfulness, he pressed it upon him- 
self as an inducement to diligence; and the easier he found it to master a good 
notion, the more intent he would be that he might be master of the more good 
notions. Those that have the best parts should take the greatest pains, as 
those that have the largest stock should trade most. He applied himself not 
only to know what lay on the surface, but to search what lay hid out of the 
common view and road; nor did he search a little way and thea give it over, 
because he did not presently find what he searched for, but he sought it ou 
went to the bottom of it; nor did he aim to know things only, but the reasons 
things, that he might give an account of them. 

2. Yet his success was not answerable or satisfying. “I said, I will be wise, 
but it was far from me,” I could not compass it. After all this only I know, that 
1 know nothing, and the more I know the more I see there is to be known 
and the more sensible [am of my own ignorance. “ That which is far off and 
exceeding deep, who can find it out?” He means God himself, his counsel 
and his works. When he searched into these he presently found himeelt 
puzzled and run aground; he could not order his speech by reason of dark- 
ness. It is higher than heaven, what can he do? Job xi.8 Blessed be God, 
there is nothing we have to do but it is plain and easy, the word is nigh us, 
Pr. viii. 9. But there is a great deal we would wish to know which is far off 
and exceeding deep, among the secret things which belong not to us. And 

robably it is a culpable ignorance and error that Solomon here laments, that 
Ris pleasures, and the many amusements of his court, had blinded his eyes, 
and cast a mist before them, so that he could not attain to true wisdom as 
he designed. i 4 g 2 

Secondly. He owns and laments the instances of his folly in which he had 
exceeded, as in wisdom he came short. Here is, ; ’ 

1. His inquiry concerning the evil of sin. He applied his heart “ to know the 
wickedness of folly, even of foolishness and madness.” Observe, Ist. The 
knowledge of sin is a difficult knowledge, and hard to be attained ; Solomon 
took pains for it. Sin has many disguises with which it palliates itself, as being 
loath to appear sin, and it is very hard to strip it of these, and to see it in its 
true nature and colours, 2nd. It is necessary to our repentance for sin that 
we be acquainted with the evil of it, as it is necessary to the cure of a disease 
to know its nature, causes, and malignity. St. Paul therefore valued the 
Divine law because it discovered sin to him, Rom. vii. 7. Solomon, that in the 
days of his folly had set his wits on work to invent pleasures and sharpen 
them, and was ingenious in making provision for the flesh, now God had opened 
his eyes, is as industrious to find out the aggravations of sin, and so to put an 
edge upon his repentance. Ingenious sinners should be ingenious penitent 
and wit and learning, among other the spoils of the strong man armed, shoul, 
be divided by the Lord Jesus. 3rd. It well becomes penitents to say the worst 
they can of sin, for the truth is we can never speak bad enough of it. Solomon 
here for his farther humiliation desired to see more, First. Of the sinfulness 
of sin. That is it which he lays the greatest stress upon in this inquiry, “to 
know the wickedness of folly;” by which perhaps he means his own ini+ 

uity, the sin of uncleanness, for that was commonly called folly in Israel 

Jen. xxxiv. 7; Deu. xxii. 21; Jud. xx. 6; 2 Sam. xiii. 12. When he indulged 
himself in it he made a light matter of it, but now he desires to see the 
wickedness of it; its “great wickedness,” so agian peop of it, Gen. xxxix. 9. 
Or, it may be taken there generally for all sin, any extenuate their sing 
with this, they were folly ; but Solomon sees wickedness in those follies; ag 
offence to God, and a wrong to conscience, “this is wickedness,” Jer. iv. 18 
Zec.y.8. Secondly. Of the folly of sin. As there is a wickedness in folly, so 
there is a folly in wickedness, even foolishness and madness. Wilful sinners 
are fools and madmen; they act contrary both to right reason and to their true 
interest. 

2. The result of this Le pal ; ? 
Ist. He now discovered more than ever the evil of that great sin which he 
himself had been guilty of, the loving of many strange women, 1 Kin. xi, 13 
this is that which he here most feelingly laments, and in very pathetical 
expressions. 

‘rst. He found the remembrance of the sin very grievous. Oh how heavy 
did it lie upon his conscience! what an agony was he in upon the thought of it; 
the wickedness, the foolishness, the madness, that he had been guilty of | “I find 
it more bitter than death.” As great a terror seized him in reflection upon it 
as if he had been under the arrests of death. Thus do they that have their sins 
set in order before them, by a sound conviction, ery out against them; they are 
bitter as gall, nay, bitter as death, to all true penitents. Uncleanness is a sir 
that is in its own nature more pernicious than death itself. Death may be 
made |e pr and comfortable; but this sin can be no other but shame and 

ain, Pr. v. 9, 11. 6 z 

2 Secondly. He had found the temptation to the sin very dangerous, and chat 
it was extremely difficult, and next to impossible, for those that ventured into 
the temptation to escape the sin, and for those that had fallen into the sin to 
recover themselves by repentance. The heart of the adulterous woman ig 
snares and nets; she plays her game to ruin souls with as much art and 


LT 


good before God.” The good man will escape, the bad man will be 
caught. i 
vii. 27, 28. “ After particular inquiry to ascertain the fact, and still 
continuing my search, I have found one man in a thousand, but not _ 
a woman, free from blame.” ada — 
viii. 1. The sense is, “ Who is like the wise man, and (like) him 
that understands the interpretation of a matter? A man’s wi 
brightens his countenance, and subdues the sternness of his. 
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subtlety as ever any fowler used to take a silly bird. The methods such 
sinners use are both deceiving and destroying, as snares and nets are, ‘The 
unwary souls are enticed into them by the bait of pleasure, which they greedily 
eatch at, and promise themselves satisfaction in, but they are taken ere they 
are aware, and taken irrecoverably. ‘ Her hands are as bands,” with which, 
under colour of fund embraces, she holds those fast that she hath seized; they 
are held in the cords of their own sin, Pr. v.22, Lust gets strength by being 
gratified, and its charms are more prevalent. 

Thirdly, He reckoned it a great instance of God’s favour to any man if by 
his grace he has kept him from this sin. ‘ He that pleaseth God shall escape 
from her;” shal! be preserved either from being tempted to this sin or from 
being overcome by the temptation. Those that are fepe from this sin must 
acknowledge it is God that keeps them, and not any strength or resolution of 
their own; must acknowledge it a great mercy; and they that would have 
sep sufficient for them to arm them against this sin must be careful to please 

od in every thing, by keeping his ordinances, Lev. xviii. 30. : 

Fourthly. He reckoned it a sin that is as sore a punishment of other sins as 
a man can fall unger in this life. ‘The sinner shall be taken by her;” that 
is, Ist. Those that allow themselves in other sins, by which their minds are 
blinded and their consciences debauched, are the more easily drawn to this. 
2rd. It is just with God to leave them to themselves to fall into it: see 
Rom. i. 26, 28; Eph. iv. 18,19. Thus doth Solomon, as it were with horror, 
bless himself from the sin in which he had plunged himself. 

' 2nd. He now discovered more than ever of the general corruption of man’s 
nature. He runs up that stream to the fountain, as his father had done before 
him on a like occasion, Ps. li. 5, ‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity.” 

First. He endeavoured to find out the number of his actual transgressions ; 
ver. 27, “ Behold, this have I found;” that is, this I hoped to have found. I 
thought I could have understood my errors, and have brought in a complete 
list at least of the heads of them; [ thought { could have counted them one by 
one, and have found out the account, which as a penitent he desired to find 
out, that he might the more particularly acknowledge them; and generally 
the more particular we are in the confession of sin the more comfort we have 
in the sense of the pardon; and as a preacher, that he might the more parti- 
cularly give warning to others. Note, A sound conviction of one sin will put 
us upon inquiring into the whole confederacy; and the more we see amiss in 
ourselves the more diligently we should inquire farther into our own faults, 
that what we see not may be discovered to us, Job xxxiv. 32. 

Secondly. He soon found himself at a loss, and perceived that they were 
innumeravle; ver. 28, “ Which yet my soul seeketh.” I am still counting, and 
still desirous to find out the account, “but I find not;” I cannot count them 
all, nor find out the account of them to perfection; I still make new and 
amazing discoveries of the desperate wickedness that there is in my own 

eart; Jer. xvii. 9, 10, “ Who can know it?” ‘“ Who can understand his errors?” 
Who can tell how often he offends? Ps. xix.12. He finds that if God enter 
into judgment with him, or he with himself, for all his thoughts, words, and 
actions, he is not able to answer for one of a thousand, Job ix. 3. This he 
illustrates by comparing the corruption of his own heart and life with the 
corruption of the world, where he scarce found one good man among a thou- 
sand; nay, among all the thousand wives and concubines which he had he did 
not find one good woman. Even so, saith he, when I come to reco!leect and 
review my own thoughts, words, and actions, and all the passages ot my life 
past, perhaps among those that were manly I might find one good among a 
thousand, and that was all; the rest even of those had some corruption or other 
in them, (he found, ver. 26, he had sinned even in doing good;) but for those 
that were effeminate, that passed in the indulgence of his pleasures, they were 
all naught. In that part of his life there did not appear so much as one of a 
thousand good. In our hearts and lives there appears little good at the best, 
but sometimes none at all. Doubtless this is not intended as a censure of the 
female sex in general, it is probable enough that there have been, and are, 
more good women than good men, Acts xvii. 4, 12; but he only alludes to his 
own sad experience; and perhaps there may be this farther in.it, he doth in 
his proverbs warn us against the snares both of the evil man and-of the 
strange woman, Pr. ii. 12, 16; iv. 14; v. 3. Now he had observed the ways of 
the evil women to be more deceitful and dangerous than those of the evil men 
that it was more difficult to discover their frauds und elude their snares; and 
therefore he compares sin to an adulteress, Pr. ix. 13; and perceives he can no 
more find out the deceitfulness of his own heart than he can that of the strange 
woman, whose “ ways are movable, that thou canst not know them.” 

Thirdly. He therefore runs up all the streams of actual transgression to the 
fountain of original corruption. ‘Che source and spring of all the folly and 
madness that is in the world is in man’s ppostany from God, and his degenerac 
from his primitive rectitude; ver. 29, “Lo, this only have I found,” when 
could not find out the particulars, yet the yross account was manifest enough, 
it is as clear as the sun, that man is corrupted, and revolted, and is not as he 


was made. Observe, 

lst. How man was made by the wisdom and goodness of God. ‘ God made 
mun upright,” ‘Adam, the first man,’ so the Chaldee. God made him, and 
he made him upright; that is, such a one as he should be. Being made a 
rational creature, he was in all respects such a one as a ratiuvnal creature 
should be; upright, without any irregularity; one could find no fault in 
him. He was upright ; that is, determined to God only, in opposition to the 
many inventions which afterwards he turned aside to, Man, as he came out 
of 7 ey was (as we may say) a little picture of his Maker, who is good 
and upright. 

2nd. How he was marred, and in effect unmade, by his own folly and badness. 
* They have sought out many inventions.” ‘They; that is, our first parents, or 
the hia rave, all in general, and every one in particular. ‘They have sought 
out great inventions,’ so some; inventions to become great as gods, Gen. iii. 5. 
Or, ‘ the inventions of the great ones,’ so some; that is, of the angels that fell 
the magnates. r, ‘many Inventions.’ Man, instead of resting in what God 
had found for him, was for seeking to mend himself, like the prodigal that left 
his father’s house to go seek his fortune. Instead of being for one, he was for 
many; instead of being for God’s institutions, he was for his own inventions: 
the law of his creation would not hold him, but he would be at his own dispose 
and follow his own sentiments and inclinations. “ Vain man would be wise ;’ 
wiser than his Maker; is giddy and unsettled in his pursuits, and therefore 
has many inventions. They that forsake God wander endlessly. Men’s actual 
transgressions are multiplied. Solomon could not find out how many they are, 
ver. 28; but he found they were very many. Many kinds of sins, and those oft 
repeated ; they are more than the hairs on our head, Ps. xl. 12. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Solomon in this chapter comes to recommend wisdom to us as the most powerful antidote 
against both the temptations and vexations that arise from the vanity of the world. 
Here is, 1. The benefit and praise of wisdom, ver. 1. IL. scine particular instances of 
wisdom prescribed to us; 1. We must keep in due subjection to the government God 


viii. 2. “The oath of God” is the oath of obedience and fidelity 
taken before God. "> 

viii. 4. This verse gives reasons for the preceding injunction, 
** Because the word of a king is powerful.” 

viii. 5. He that keeps the king’s commandment will know (or be 
sulject to) no evil word. The obedient will not be blamed. — 

viii. 6. More literally, “For to every purpose there is time and 
judgment, for the evil of man is great upon him.” ‘This verse and 
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hath set over us, ver. 2—5; 2, We must get ready for sudden evils, and especially for 
sudden death, ver. 6—8; 3. We must arm ourselves against the temptation of an 
oppressive government, and not think it strange, ver. 9, 10° the impunity of oppressors 
makes them more daring, ver. 11; but in the issue it will be well with the righteous, 
and ill with the wicked, ver. 12, 13; and therefore the present prosperity of the wicked, 
and afflictions of the righteous, ought not to be a stumblingblock to us, ver. 14; 4. We 
must cheerfully use the gifts of God's providence, ver. 15; 5. We must with an entir- 
satisfaction acquiesce in the will of God, and, not pretending to find the bottom, we 
must humbly and silently adore the depth of his unsearchable counsels, being assured 
they are all wise, and just, and good, ver. 16, 17. 
\ HO its as the wise man ? 
And who knoweth the interpretation of a thing ? 
A man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine, 
And the boldness of his face shall be changed. 
2 I counsel thee to keep the king’s commandment, 
And ¢hat in regard of the oath of God, 
3 Be not hasty to go out of his sight: 
Stand not in an evil thing; 
For he doeth whatsoever pleaseth him. 
4 Where the word of a king és, there is power: 
And who may say unto him, What doest thou ? 
5 Whoso keepeth the commandment shall feel no evil thing: 
And a wise man’s heart discerneth both time and judgment. 

Here is, First. An encomium of wisdom, ver. 1; that is of true piety, guided 
in all its exercises by prudence and discretion. The wise man is the good man, 
that knows God, and glorifies him, knows himself, and doth well for himself. 
His wisdom is a great happiness to him. For, 

1. It advanceth him above his neighbours, and makes him more excellent thau 
they. “ Who is as the wise man?” Note, Heavenly wisdom will make a man 
an incomparable man; no man without grace, though he be learned, or noble, 
or rich, is to be comparea with a man that hath true grace, and is therefore 
accepted of God. , i 

2. It makes him useful among his neighbours, and very serviceable to them, 
‘Who but the wise man knows the interpretation of a thing?” that is, under- 
stands the times, and the events of them, and their critical Junctures, so as to 
direct what Israel ought to do, ! Chr. xii. 32. ; 

3. It beautifies a man in the eyes of his friends. It “ makes his face to shine,” 
as Moses’ did, when he came down from the mount; it, puts an honour upon 
a man, and a lustre on his whole conversation, makes him to be regarded and 
taken notice of, and gains him mernstts as Job xxix. 7, &c ; it makes him lovely 
and amiable, and the darling and blessing of his country. The ‘strength of 
his face,’ that is, the sourness and severity of his countenance, (so some under- 
stand the last clause.) ‘shall be changed’ by it into that which is sweet and 
obliging. Even those whuse natural temper is rough and morose, by wisdom 
are strangely altered, and become mild and gentle, and learn to look pleasant. 

4. It emboldens a man against his adversaries, their attempts, and contempts. 
‘The boldness of his face shall be doubled’ by wisdom; it will add very much 
to his courage in maintaining his integrity, when he not only hath an honest 
cause to plead, but by his wisdom knows how to manage it, and where to find 
“the interpretation of a thing.” ‘He shall not be ashamed, but shall speak 
with his enemy in the gate.” a : 

Secondly. A particular instance of wisdom pressed upon us, and that is, 
subjection to authority, and a dutiful and peaceable perseverance in our 
allegiance to the government which Providence hath set over us. Observe, 

1. How the duty of subjects is here described, 

Ist. We must be observant of the laws. In all those things wherein the civil 
power is to interpose, whether legislative or judicial, we ought to submit to its 
order and constitutions. “1 counsel thee,”—it may as well be supplied, 1 charge 
thee, not only as a prince, but as a preacher, he might do both,—1 recommend it 
to thee as a piece of wisdom; [| say, whatever those say that are given to change 
“Keep the king’s commandment,” wherever the sovereign power is lodge 
be ab ieot to it. ‘Observe the mouth of a king,’ so the phrase is, say as he 
saith, do as he bids thee; let his word be a law, or rather, let the law be his 
word. Some understand the following clause as a limitation of this obedience ; 
‘Keep the king’s commandment, yet so as to have a regard to the oath of God; 
that is, so as to keep a good conscience, and not to violate thy obligations to 
God, which are prior and superior to thine obligations to the king. “ Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s,” but so as to reserve pure and entire to 
God the things that are his. . , re j 

2nd. We must not be forward to find fault with the public administration, or 
quarrel with every thing that is not just according to our mind, nor quit our 
post of service under the government, and throw it up upon every discontent; 
ver. 3, “Be not hasty to go out of his sight,” when he is displeased at thee, 
ch. x. 4; or, when thou art displeased at him, fly not off in a passion, nor enter- 
tain such jealousies of him as will tempt thee to renounce the court or forsake 
the kingdom. Solomon’s subjects, as soon as his head was laid, went directly 
contrary to this rule, when upon the rough answer which Rehoboam gave them, 
they were hasty to go out of his sight, would not take time for second thoughts, 
nor admit proposals of accommodation, but cried, “To your tents, O Israel.’ 
There may perhaps be a just cause to go out of his sight, but be not hasty to 
do it; act with great deliberation. Saat ) 

3rd. We must not persist in a fault when it is shewed us; “Stand not in an 
evil thing;” in any oftence thou hast given tothy prince. Humble thyself, and 
do not justify thyself, for that will make the offence much more offensive. In 
any ill design thou hast upon some discontent conceived against thy prince, do 
not aiieaed in it, but “if thou hast, done foolishly in lifting up thyself, or hast 


u 
thought evil, lay thy hand upon thy mouth,” Pr. xxx. 32. Note, Though we 
may hy surprise be drawn into an evil thing, yet we must not stand in it, but 
recede from it as suon as it appears to us to be evil. 

4th. We must prudently accommodate ourselves to our opportunities, both 
for our own relief, if we think ourselves wronged, and for the redress of public 
grievances. “A wise man’s heart discerns both time and judgment,” ver. 5; 
that is, it is the wisdom of subjects, in applying themselves to their princes, to 
inquire and consider, both at what season and in what manner they may do it 
best, and most effectually; to pacify his anger, obtain his favour, or obtain the 
revocation of any grievousness prescribed. Esther, in dealing with Ahasuerus, 
took a deal of pains to discern both time and judgment, and it sped accordingly. 
This may be taken as a general rule of wisdom, that every thing should he 
well-timed ; and our enterprises are then likely to succeed when we nick 
the opportunity for them. 


the next may both explain why the wise man acts as described in 
verse 5. The word “ evil” may signify calamity, or exposure to harm, 
or it may mean wickedness, though the former is most probable. 

viii. 8. The sense is, “‘ There is no man who can control the spirit 
to restrain the spirit; no one has control over death’s day, and 
there is no discharge in the war; and sin will not deliver its masters.” 

viii. 9. The second clause may be translated, “There is a time 
when man rules over man t» his hurt,” i.e., the hurt of the subject. 
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2. What arguments are here used to eugage us to be subject to the higher | 
powers; they are much the same with those which St. Paul useth, Rom. xiii. 1, &. | 

ist. We must needs be subject for conscience sake, and that is the most, | 
powerful priuciple of subjection. We must be subject, because “ of the oath of | 
God;” that is, the oath of allegiance which we have taken to be faithful to the 
overnment; the covenant between the king and the people, 2 Chr. xxiii. 16. 

avid made a covenant or contract with the elders of Israel, though he was 
king by Divine designation, 1 Chr. xi. 3. Keep the king’s commandment, for he 
hath sworn to rule thee in the fear of God; and thou hast sworn in that fear | 
tc b2 faithful to him. It is called the oath of God, because he is a witness tv 3t, 
and will avenge the violation of it. 

2nd. For wrath’s sake. Because of the sword which the prince bears, and 
the power he is intrusted with, which make him very formidable, ‘* He doth | 
whatsoever pleaseth him;” that is, he hath a great authority, and a great 
ability to support that authority; ver. 4, “ where the word of a king is,” giving 
orders to seize a man, “there is power; there are enough that will execute his 
orders, which makes “the wrath of a king,” or supreme government, “like | 
the roaring of a lion,” and like “messengers of death.” ‘“ Who may say unto 
him, What doest thou ?” that is, he that contradicts him, it is at his peril; kings 
will not bear to have their orders disputed, but expect they should be obeyec : 
in short, it is dangerous contending with sovereignty, and what many have 
repented. A subject is an unequal match for a prince; he may command me 
that has legions at command. 

3rd. For the sake of our own comfort. “ Whoso keepeth the commandment,” 
and lives a quiet and peaceable life, he ‘‘ shall feel no evil thing ;” to which that 
of the apostle answers, Rom. xiii, 4, “ Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power” of the king? “Do that which is good,” as becomes a dutiful and loyal 
subject, “and thou shalt” ordinarily “have praise of the same.” He that doth 
no ill shall feel no ill, and needs fear none. 


6 Because to every purpose there is time and judgment, 
Therefore the misery of man zs great upon him 

7 For he knoweth not that which shall be: 
For who can tell him when it shall be ? 

8 There is no man that hath power over the spirit to 

retain the spirit ; 

Neither hath he power in the day of death: 
And there is no discharge in that war ; 
Neither shall wickedness deliver those that are given to it. 


Solomon had said, ver. 5, that “a wise man’s heart discerneth time and 
judgment,” that is, a man’s wisdom will go a great way by the blessing of God 
in moral prognostications. But here he shews that few have that wisdom, and 
that even the wisest may yet be surprised by a calamity which they had not any 
foresight of ; and, therefore, it is our wisdom to expect and prepare for sudden 
changes. Observe, 

First. All the events concerning us, with the exact time of them, are deter- 
mined and appointed in the counsel and foreknowledge of God, and all in 
wisdom. “To every purpose there is a time” prefixed, and it is the best time, 
for it is “time and judgment,” time appointed both in wisdom and righteous- 
ness; the appointment is not chargeable with folly or iniquity. 

_ Secondly. We are very much in the dark concerning future events, and the 
time and season of them. Man “knows not that which shall be” himself, and 
“who can tell him when” or how “it shall be?” ver. 7. It cannot either be fore- 
seen by him or foretold to him; the stars cannot foretell a man what shall be, 
nor any of the arts of divination. God hath in wisdom concealed from us the 
knowledge of future events, that we may be always ready for changes. 

Thirdly. It is our great unhappiness and misery that, because we cannot 
foresee an evil, we know not how to avoid it, or guard against it; and because | 
we are not aware of the proper, successful season of actions, therefore we lose 
our opportunities, and miss our way. ‘ Because to every purpose” there is but 
one way, one method, one proper opportunity, “therefore the misery of man is 
great upon him,” because it is so hard to hit ae and it is a thousand to one but 
he misseth it. Most of the miseries men labour under, had been prevented if 
they could have been foreseen, and the happy time discovered to avoid them. 
Men are miserable because they do not look to their hits. 

Fourthly. Whatever other evils may be avoided, we are all under a fatal ne- 
cessity of dying, ver. 8. 

_1. When the soul is required it must be resigned; and it is to no purpose to 
dispute it either by arms or arguments: not ourselves or any friend we have 
for us, “There is no man that has power over his own spirit to retain it,” when 
it is summoned to return to God who gave it. It cannot fly anywhere out of 
the jurisdiction of death, nor find any place where its writs do not run; it 
cannot abscond, so as to escape death's eye, though it is hid from the eyes of all 
living. A man has no power to adjourn the day of his death, nor can he b 
prayers or bribes obtain a reprieve; no bail will be taken, no essoin [excuse], 
protection, or imparlance [conference], allowed. We have not power over the 
spirit of a friend to retain that; the prince with all his authority cannot prolong 
the life of the most valuable of his subjects; nor the physician with his medi- 
cines and methods; nor the soldier with his force, nor the orator with his 
eloquence, nor the best saint with his intercessions. The stroke of death can 
by no means be put by, when our days are determined, and the hour appointed 
us is come. 

., 2; Death is an enemy that we must all enter the lists with, sooner or later. 

There is no discharge in that war,” that is, no dismission from it; either of 
the men of business, or of the fainthearted, as there was among the Jews, 
Deu. xx. 5, 8. While we live we are struggling with death, and we shall never 

ut off the harness till we put off the body, never obtain a discharge till death 

as obtained the mastery; the youngest is not released as a freshwater soldier, 
nor the oldest as miles emeritus,—‘ a soldier whose merits have entitled him to 

a discharge. Death is a battle that must be fought ; ‘ there is no sending to that 
war,’ so some read it; no substituting another to muster for us, no champion 
admitted to fight for us; we must ourselyes engage, and are concerned to provide 
accordingly, as for a battle. 

3. Men’s wickedness, by which they often evade or outface the justice of the 
prince, cannot secure them from the arrests of death; nor can the most obstinate 
sinner harden his heart against those terrors. ‘Though he strengthen himself 

ever so much in his wickedness, Ps. lii. 7, death will be too strong for him. 
[he most subtle wickedness cannot outwit death, nor the most impudent 
wickedness outbrave death. Nay, the wickedness which men give themselves 
o be be so far from delivering them from death, that it will deliver them up to 
eatn. 


9 All this have I seen, and applied my heart 
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Unto every work that is done under the sun: 
There is a time wherein one man ruleth over another to 
his own hurt. 


10 And so I saw the wicked buried, who had come and gone 
From the place of the holy, and they were forgotten 
In the city where they had so done : 
This zs also vanity. [speedily, 
11 Because sentence against an evil work is not executed 
Therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set in 
them to do evil. 
12 Though a sinner do evil an hundred times, 
And his days be prolonged, 
Yet surely I know that it shall be well with them 
That fear God, which fear before him : 
13 But it shall not be well with the wicked, 


Neither shall he prolong his days, which are as a shadow; 
Because he feareth not before God. 


Solomon, in the beginning of the chapter, had warned us against having any 
thing to do with seditious subjects; here in these verses he encourageth us in 
reference to the mischief of tyrannical and oppressive rulers, such as he had 
complained of before, ch. iii. 16; iv. 1. 

First. He had observed many such rulers, ver. 9. In the serious views and 
reviews he had taken of the children of men, and their state, he had observed 
that many a time “ one man rules over another to his hurt;” that is, 1. To the 
hurt of the ruled; many understand it so, Whereas they ought to be God’s 
ministers unto their subjects for their good, Rom. xiii. 4, to administer justice, 
and to pre eae the public peace and order, they use their power for their hurt, 
to invade their property, encroach upon their liberty, and to patronise the acts 
of injustice. It is sad with a people, when those that should protect their 
religion and rights aim at the destruction of both. 2. To the hurt of the 
rulers, so we render it, to their own hurt; to the feeding of their pride and 
covetousness, the gratifying of their passion and revenge, and so to the filljng 
up of the measure of their sins, and the hastening and aggravating of their 
ruin. Agens agendo repatitur,—‘ What hurt men do to others will return, in 
the end, to their own hurt.’ 

Secondly. He had observed them to prosper and flourish in the abuse of their 
pores ver. 10. ‘1 saw those wicked rulers come and go from the place of the 

oly ; go in state to, and return in pomp from, the place of judicature, which 
is called the place of the holy one, because “the judgment is the Lord's,” 
Deu. i. 17; and “he judgeth among the gods,” Ps. lxxxii, 1; and is with them 
in the judgment, 2 Chr. xix. 6. And they continued all their days in office 
were never reckoned with for their maladministration, but died in honour, and 
were buried magnificently; their commissions were durante vita, — ‘during 
life, and not quamdiu se bene gesserint,—‘ during good behaviour.’ “ And they 
were forgotten in the city where they had so done;” their wicked practices 
were not remembered against them to their reproach and infamy when they 
were gone. Or, rather, it notes the vanity of their dignity and power; for that is 
his remark upon it in the close of the verse, “ This is also vanity.” They are 
proud of their wealth, and power, and honour, because they sit in the place of 
the holy; but all this cannot secure, 1. Their bodies from being buried in the 
dust. I saw them laid in the grave, and their pomp, though it attended them 
thither, could not descend after them, Ps. xlix. 17. 2. Nor their names trom 
being buried in oblivion ; for they were forgotten, as if they had never been. | 

Thirdly. He had observed that their prosperity hardened them in their 
wickedness, ver. 1]. It is true of all sinners in general, and partic ly of 
wicked rulers, that, “ because sentence against their evil works is not executed 
speedily,” they think it will never be executed, and therefore they set the law 
at defiance, and “their hearts are full in them to do evil.” ‘They venture to de 
so much the more mischief, fetch a greater compass in their wicked designs, 
and are secure and fearless in it, and commit iniquity with a high hand, 
Observe, _1. Sentence is past against evil works, and evil workers, by the 
righteous Judge of heaven and earth; even against the evil works of princes 
and great men, as well as of inferior persons. 2. The execution of this sentence 
is oftentimes delayed a great while; and the sinner goes on, not only unpunished 
but prosperous and successful. 3. Impunity hardens sinners in impiety; an 
the patience of God is shamefully abused by many, who, instead of being led 
by it to repentance, are confirmed by it in their impenitency. 4. Sinners herein 
deceive themselves ; for though the sentence be not executed speedily, it will be 
executed the more severely at last. Vengeance comes slowly, but it comes 
surely ; and wrath is in the meantime treasured up against the day of wrath, 

Fourthly, He foresaw such an end _ of all these things as would be sufficient 
to keep us from quarrelling with the Divine providence upon account of them. 
He supposeth a wicked ruler to do an unjust thing a hundred times, and that 
yet his punishment is deferred, and God’s patience towards him is prolonged 
much beyond what was expected, and the days of his power are lengthened 
out, so that he continues to oppress; yet be not discouraged. » 

1. God’s people are certainly a happy people, though the be oppressed; “It 
shall be well with them that fear God;” I say, with all them, and them only, 
“which fear before him.” Note, Ist. It is the character of God’s people that 
they fear God; have an awe of him upon their hearts, and make conscience of 
their duty to him. And this because they see his eye always upon them, and 
they know it is their concern to approve themselves to him. When they lie at 
the mercy of proud pppressors, they fear God more than they fear them. They 
do not quarrel with the providence of God, but submit to it. 2nd. It is the 
happiness of all that fear God, that in the worst of times it shall be well with 
them. Their happiness in God's favour cannot be rejudiced, nor their com- 
munion with God interrupted, by their troubles; they are in a good case, for 
they are kept in a good frame under their troubles; and in the end they shall 
have a blessed deliverance from, and an abundant recompence for, their 
troubles. And therefore surely I know,—I know it by the promise of God, 
and the experience of all the saints,—that however it goes with others it shall 
go well with them. All is well that ends well, 

2. Wicked people are certainly a miserable people; though they prosper and 
prevail for a time, the curse is as sure to them as the blessing is to the righte~ 
ous. “It shall not be well with the wicked,” as others think it is who judge by 
outward pope ence and as they themselves expect it will be; nay, “ woe to the 
wicked, it shall be ill with them,” Jsa. iii. 10, 11. They shall be reckoned ae 


viii. 10. This is avery difficult passage. It may be almost literally 
translated, “And thus I have seen the wicked buried, and they have 
come, and from the holy place they have gone, and they have been 
forgotten in the city wherein they have so done: this also is vanity.” 
Another explanation advocated by some of the older and of the more 
recent critics is, ‘‘Thus I have seen the wicked buried, and they 
have returned, while those who had done right came from the sanc- 
tuary, and were forgotten in the city.” However ingenious the 
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second explanation, it is difficult to set aside for it the more common 
and natural one, It is, nevertheless, worthy of attention, and 
especially in substituting the words “done right” for “ done so,” 
viii. 12, This may be explained as continuing verse 11; “ For that 
a sinner does evil a hundred times, and his life is prolonged; yet [ 
also know that it shall be well,” &e. 
viii. 15. In this verse the writer returns like a poet to the refrain 


oo he 


or chorus of his song; although it is but just to observe that he is 
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for all the ill they have done; nothing that befalls them shall be really well 
for them. Nihil potest ad malos pervenire quod prosit, imo nihil quod non 
noceat, —‘No event can ovcur to the wicked which will do them good, rather 
no event which will not do them harm.’—Seneca. Note, Ist. The wicked man’s 
days “are as a shadow,” not only uncertain and declining, as all men’s days are, 
bat altogether unprofitable. A good man’s days have some substance in them 
he lives to good purpose; a wicked man’s days are all as a shadow, empty and 
worthless. 2nd. ‘hese days shall not be prolonged to what he promised him- 
eelf; he shall not live out half his days, Ps. lv. 23; though they may be pro- 
longed, ver. 12, beyond what others expected, yet his day shall come to fall. 
Hle spall fall short of everlasting life, and then his long life on earth will be 
worth little. 3rd. God’s great quarrel with wicked people is for their not 
fearing before him; that is at the bottom of their wickedness, and cuts them 
oft from all happiness. 


14 There is a vanity which 1s done upon the earth ; 

That there be just men, unto whom it happeneth 

According to the work of the wicked ; 

Again, there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth 

According to the work of the righteous : 

I said that this also 7s vanity. 

Then I commended mirth, 

Because a man hath no better thing under the sun, 

Than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry: 

For that shall abide with him of his labour the days of 

Which God giveth him under the sun. [his life, 

When I applied mine heart to know wisdom, 

And to see the business that is done upon the earth: 

(For also there is that neither day nor night 

Seeth sleep with his eyes :) [find out 

Then I beheld all the work of God, that a man cannot 

The work that is done under the sun: 

Because though a man labour to seek 7¢ out, yet he shall 
not find 7¢ ; 

Yea farther ; though a wise man think to know ?¢, 

Yet shall he not be able to find 7¢. 


Wise and eye men have of old been perplexed with this difficulty, how the 
prosperity of the wicked and the troubles of the righteous can be reconciied 
with the holiness and goodness of the God that governs the world; concerning 
this Solomon here gives us his advice. 

First. He would not have us to be surprised at it, as though some strange 
thing rot Fea for he himself saw it in his days, ver. 14. 1. He saw “just 
men, to whom it happened according to the work of the wicked,” who, not- 
withstanding their righteousness, suffered very hard things, and continued 
long to do so, as if they were to be punished for some great wickedness. 
2. He saw “ wicked men, to whom it happened according to-the work of the 
righteous,” who prospered as remarkably as if they had been rewarded for 
some good deed, and these from themselves, from God, from men. We see 
the just troubled and perplexed in their own minds, the wicked easy, fearless 
and secure; the just crossed and afflicted by the Divine providence, the wicke 
prosperous, successful, and smiled upon; the yas censured and reproached, 
and run down by the higher powers, the wicked applauded and preferred. 

Secondly. He would have us to take occasion from hence, not to charge God 
with a ee but to charge the world with vanity. No fault is to be found 
with God; but as to the world, “this is vanity upon the earth,” and again, 
“this is also vanity,” that is, it is a certain evidence that the things of this 
world are not the best things, nor were ever designed to make a portion and 
happiness for us; for if they had, God would not have allotted so much of this 
world's wealth to his worst enemies, and so much of its troubles to his best 
friend. There must, therefore, be another life after this, the joys and griefs of 
which must be real and substantial, and able to make men truly happy, and 
bat miserable, for this world doth neither. 

Thirdly. He would have us not to fret and perplex ourselves about it, or 
make ourselves uneasy, but cheerfully to enjoy what God hath given us in the 
world; to be content with it, and make the best of it, though it be much better 
with others, and such as we think very unworthy; ver. 15, “ Then I commended 
joy,” a holy security and serenity of mind. arising from a confidence in God 
and his power, providence, and promise, “because a man has no better thing 
under the sun,” (though a good man has much better things above the sun,) 
“than to eat and drink,” that is, soberly and thankfully to make use of the 
things of this life according as his rank is, and to be cheerful whatever hap- 

ens; “for that shall abide with him of his labour,” that is, all the fruit he 
Rath for himself of the pains that he takes in the business of the world, let him 
therefore take it, and much good may it do him. And let him not deny himself 
that out of a peevish discontent, because the world doth not fe as he would 
have it. “That shall abide with him during the days of his life which God 

iveth him under the sun.” Our present life is a life under the sun, but we 
Fook for the life of the world to come, which will commence and_ continue 
when the sun shall be turned into darkness, and shine no more. This present 
life must be reckoned by days; this life is given us, and the days of it allotted 
to us, by the counsel of God, and therefore while it doth last we must accom- 
modate ourselves to the will of God, and study to answer the ends of life. 

Fourthly. He would not have us undertake to give a reason for that which 
God doth; for “his way is in the sea, and his path in the great waters,” past 
finding out, and therefore we must be contentedly and piously ignorant of the 
meaning of God’s proceedings in the government of the world, ver. 16,17. Here 
ne she 
I. That both he himself and many others had very closely studied the point, 
and searebed far into the reasons of the prosperity of the wicked, and the 
afilictions of the righteous. He, for his part, had applied his heart to know 
this wisdom, and to see the business that is done by the Divine providence 
upon the earth, to find out if there were any certain scheme, any constant rule 
or method, by which the affairs of this lower world were administered,—any 
eourse of government as sure and steady as the course of nature,—so that by 
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what is done now we mighit as certainly foretell what will be done next, as t 
the moon’s changing now we can foretell when it will be at the full. Th 
he would fain have found out, Others likewise had set themselves t) n..ke 
this inquiry, with so close an application, that they could not find time for sleep 
either day or night, nor find in their hearts to sleep, so full of anxiety were 
they about these things. Some think Solomon speaks of himse:‘, that he was 
%0 eager in prosecuting this great inquiry, that he could not sleep for thinking 
of it. 

2. That it was all labour in vain, ver. 17. When we look upon all the works 
of God, and his providence, and compare one part with another, we cannot find 
that there is any such certain method by which “the work that is done under 
the sun” is directed; we cannot discover any key by which to decipher the 
character, nor by gone ling posoadensa can we know the practice of this court, 
nor what the judgment will be. ist. Though a man be never so industrious, 
though he labour to seek it out; 2nd. Though he be never so ingenious, 
though he be a wise man in other things, and can fathom the counsels of kings 
themselves, and trace them by their footsteps; nay, 3rd. Though he be very 
confident of success, though he think to know it; yet he shall not, he cannot 
find it out. God’s ways are above ours, nor is he tied to his own former ways 
but his judgments are a great deep. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Solomon, in this chapter, for a farther proof of the vanity of this world, gives us four 

observations which he had made upon a survey of the state of the children of men in 
it: I. He observed that commonly as to outward things good and bad men fare much 
alike, ver. 1—3. II. That death puts a final period to all our employments and enjoy- 
ments in this world, ver. 4—6; from whence he infers, that it is our wisdom to enjoy 
the comforts of life, and mind the business of life while it doth last, ver. 7—10. 
III. That God’s providence often crosseth the fairest and most hopeful probabilities of 
men’s endeavour, and great calamities often surprise men ere they are awate, ver. 11, 12. 
IV. That wisdom often makes men very useful, and yet gains them little respect, but 


pensons of great merit are slighted, ver. 13—19. And what is there then in this world 
that should make us fond of it? 


‘OR all this I considered in my heart even to declare all 
That the righteous, and the wise, [ this, 
And their works, ave in the hand of God: 

No man knoweth either love or hatred 

By all that is before them. 

All things come alike to all: 

There is one event to the righteous, and to the wicked ; 
To the good and to the clean, and to the unclean ; 

To him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not: 
As is the good, so 7s the sinner ; 

And he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath. 

This zs an evil among all ¢hings that are done under the 
That there is one event unto all: [sun, 
Yea, also the heart of the sons-of men is full of evil, 
And madness 7s in their heart while they live, 

And after that ¢hey go to the dead. 


It has been observed concerning those who have pretended to search for the 
philosopher's stone, that, though they could never find what they sought for, 
yet in the search they have hit upon many other useful discoveries and experi- 
ments. Thus Solomon, when in the close of the foregoing chapter he applied 
his heart to know the work of God, and took a great deal of pains to search 
into it, though he despaired of finding it out, yet he found out that which 
abundantly recompensed him for the search, and gave him some satisfaction, 
which here he gives us; for therefore he considered all this in his heart, 
and weighed it deliberately, that he might declare it for the good of others. 
Note, What we are to declare, we should first consider; think twice before we 
speak once; and what we have considered we should then declare. “I believed, 
therefore have I spoken,” The great difficulty which Solomon met with in 
studying the book of providence was the little difference that is made between 
good men and bad, in the distribution of comforts and crosses, and the dis- 
posal of events. ‘This has perplexed the minds of many wise and contemplative 
men; Solomon discourseth of it in these verses, and though he doth not under- 
take to find out this work of God, yet he saith that which may prevent its being 
a stumblingblock to us. 

First. Before he describes the temptation in its strength he lays down a great 
and unquestionable truth, which he resolves to stick to, and which, if firmly 
believed, will be sufficient to break the force of the temptation. This has been 
the way of God’s people in grappling with this difficulty. Job, before he dis- 
courseth of this matter, lays down the doctrine of God’s omniscience, Job xxiv. 1; 
Jeremiah the doctrine of his righteousness, Jer. xii. 1; another prophet that 
of his holiness, Hab. i. 13; the psalmist that of his goodness, and peculiar 
favour to his own people, Ps. Ixxiii. 1; and that is it which Solomon here 
fastens upon, and resolves to abide by, that though good and eyil seem to be 
dispensed promiscuously, yet God has a particular care of, and concern for 
his own people: “ The righteous and the wise, and their works, are in the hand 
of God,” under his special protection and conduct ; all their affairs are managed 
by him for their good; all their wise and righteous actions are in his hand, 
to be recompensed in the other world, though not in this. They seem as if they 
were given up into the hand of their enemies, but it is not so; men have no 
power against them but what is given them from above. ‘The events con- 
cerning them do not come to pass by chance, but all according to the will and 
counsel of God, which will turn that to be for them which seemed to be most 
against them, Let this make us easy, whatever happens, that all God’s saints 
are in his hand, Deu. xxxiii. 3; Jno. x. 29; Ps. xxxi. 15. 

Secondly. He lays this down for a rule, that the love and hatred of God 
is not to be measured and judged of by men's outward condition. If prosperity 
were a certain sign of God’a love, and affliction of his hatred, then it might 
justly be an offence to us to see the wicked and godly fare alike. But the 
matter is not so; “no man knows either love or hatred by all that_is before 
them” in this world, by those things that are the objects of sense. ‘hese we 
may know by that which is within us: if we love God with all our heart, thereby 
we may know that he loves us; as we may know likewise that we are under 
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philosophy which prevailed over him at each stage of his long 

investigations, Those who think the Preacher here declares his final 

conclusion overlook the different matims which occur farther on. 

The verse may be rendered, “ And I praised merriment; for there is 
no good to man under the sun, except to eat and to drink, and to 
_rejoice: and this will abide with him the days of his life, which God | 
_ gives him under the sun,” 


— 


now less declaring his ultimate conviction than the unbelief or false 


ix. 1, 2. This chapter carries on the course of thought introduced 
by the two preceding verses, that men cannot by searching tind out 
God. We may translate thus: “For to all this I gave my heart, 
and to seurch out. all this, for that the righteous, and the wise, and 
their works, are in the hand of God: as well love as hatred, there is 
no man who knows all before them. All happens alike to all: one 
thing befalls the righteous and the wicked, the good and the pure, 


and the defiled; him that sacrifices, and him that sacrifices not: as 
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his wrath, 1f we be governed by that carnal mind which is enmity to him. | 
These will be known by that which shall be hereafter, by men’s everlasting | 
state. It is certain men are happy or miserable according as they are under the 
lore or hatred of God. but not according as they are under the smiles or frowns 


of the world: and therefore if God love a righteous man, as certainly he doth, || 


n> is happy, though the world frown upon him; and if he hate a wicked man, | 
a3 certainly he doth, he is miserable, though the world smile upon him. Then 
is the offence of this promiscnons distribution of events ceased. 

Thirdly. Having laid down these principles, he acknowledgeth that “all 
things come alike to all;” so it has been formerly, and therefore we are not 
to think it strange if it be so now.—if it be so with us and our families. Some 
make this, and all that follows to ver. 13, to be the erse reasonings of the | 
atheists against the doctrine of God’s providence; but I rather take it to be 
Solomon’s concession, which he might the more freely make when he had fixed 
those truths which are sufficient to guard agamst any ill use that may be made 
of what he grants. Observe here, ver. 2, 

1. The great difference that there is between the characters of the righteous 
and the wicked, which in several instances are set the one over against the 
other, to shew that, though “all things come alike to all,” yet that doth not in 
the least confound the eternal distinction between moral good and evil, but 
that remains immutable. ist. The righteous are clean, have clean hands, and 
pure hearts; the wicked are unclean, under the dominion of unclean lusts; 
pure perhaps in their own eyes, but not cleansed from their filthiness. God 
will certainly put a difference between the clean and the unclean, the precious 
and the vile, in the other world, though he doth not seem to do so in this. 
2nd. The righteous sacrifice; that is, they make conscience of worshipping God 
according to his will, both with inward and outward worship. e wicked 
sacrifice not; they live in the neglect of God’s worship, and grudge to part 
with any thing for his honour; “ What is the Almighty that they should serve 
him?” 3rd. The righteous are good, good in God's rere: they do good in 
the world; the wicked are sinners, violating the laws of God and man, and 
provoking to both. 4th. The wicked man swears; has no veneration for the 
name of God, but profanes it by swearing rashly, and swearing falsely; but 
the righteous man fears an oath, swears not, but is sworn, and then with great 
reverence; he fears to take an oath, because it is a solemn appeal to God, as 
a witness and judge. He fears, when he has taken an oath, to break it, because 
God is righteous, who taketh vengeance. 

2. The little difference there is between the conditions of the righteous and 
the wicked in this worid; there is one event to both. Is David rich? so is Nabal; 
is Joseph favoured by his prince? so is . One bad event: is Ahab kille 
in battle? so is Josiah; are the bad figs carried to Babylon? so are the goud, 
Jer. xxiv.1. There is a vast difference between the original, the design, and 
the nature of the same event to the one and to the other. The effects and issues 
of them are likewise vastly different; the same providence to the one is a 
savour of life unto life, to the other of death unto death, though to outward 


appearance it is the same. 4 
ourthly. He owns this to be a very great grievance to those that are wise 
and good. “This is an evil,” the greatest perplexity, “among all things that 


are done under the sun,” ver.3. Nothing has given me more nee than 
this, “that there is one event untoall.” It hardens atheists, and strengthens 
the hands of evil-doers; for therefore it is that “the hearts of the sons of men 
are full of evil,” and “fully set in them to do evil,” ch. viii, 11. When tuey see 
“that there is one event to the righteous and the wicked,” they wickedly mfer 
from thence that it is all one to God whether they are righteous or wicked ; 
and therefore they stick at nothing to gratify their lusts. 

Fifthly. For the farther clearing of this great difficulty, as he began this dis- 
course with the doctrine of the happiness of the righteous, whatever they 
may suffer,_they and their works are in the hands of God, and therefore in 
good hands, they could not be in better,_so he concludes with the doctrine 
of the misery of the wicked, however they may prosper. “Madness is in their 
heart while they live, and after that they go to the dead.” Envy not the pros- 
perity of evil-doers: for, 1. They are now madmen, and all the delights they 
seem to be blessed with are but like the pleasant dreams and fancies of a 
distracted man. They are mad upon their idols, Jer. |. 28; are mad against 
God's people, Acts xxvi. 11.. When the prodigal repented, it is said he came to 
himself, Lu. xv. 17, which intimates that he had been beside hi lf before. 
2. They will shortly be dead men. They make a mighty noise and bustle while 
they live, but after a while they go to the dead, and there is an end of all their 
pomp and power; they will then be reckoned with for all their madness and 
outrage in sin. Though on this side death the righteous and the wicked seem 
alike, on the other side death there will be a vast difference between them. 


4 For to him that is joined to all the living there is hope ; 
For a living dog is better than a dead lion. 

For the living know that they shall die: 

But the dead know not any thing, 

Neither have they any-more a reward ; 

For the memory of them is forgotten. 

Also their love, and their hatred, 

And their envy, is now perished ; 

Neither have they any more a portion for ever 

In any thing that is done under the sun. 

Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, 

And drink thy wine with a merry heart ; 

Por God now accepteth thy works 

Let thy garments be always white ; 

And let thy head lack no ointment 

Live joyfully with the wife 

Whom thou lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity, 
Which he hath given thee under the sun, 

All the days of thy vanity: 

For that ¢s thy portion in ¢his life, and in thy labour 
Which thou takest under the sun. 

10 Whatsoever thy hand tindeth to do, do it with thy might: 


5 


the good, so is the sinner; he that swears is as he that fears an oath.” 
See the note on chap. viii. 15. 

ix. 4. There is a various reading here, which connects this verse 
with verse 3: “‘ Who is excepted? to all the living there is hope,” &e. 

ix. 10. The words “do it with thy might” may signify “do it 
whilst thou canst,” or “art able.” 

ix. 11. “I returned, and saw” means “and again I saw.” “Time 
and chance” may denote “the time of calamity,” or “ misfortune.” 
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| For there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 


Nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest. 

Solomon, in a fret, had praised the dead more than the living, ch. iv. 2; kat 
| here, considering the advantages of life,to prepare for death, and make sure 
the hope of a better life, he seems to be of another mind. 

Pirst. He shews the advantages which the living have above those that are 
oi whiis thee is Site thaws ope tom ‘While I breath 

1. While there is life there is ho spiro spero,— While 
lhope.’ It is the privilege of the living that they are “joined to the living, 
in relation, commerce, and conversation, and while they are so “there is 
hope.” If a man’s condition be upon any account bad, there is hope it will be 
amended ; if the heart be full of evil, and madness be in it, yet while there is 
life there is hope that by the grace of God there may be a blessed change 
| wrought; but after men go to the dead, ver- 3, it is too late then ; he that is then 
| filthy will be filthy still, for ever filthy. If men be thrown aside as useless, 
| 


yet while they are “joined to the living there is hope” that they may yet again 
i alive is or may be oud fet something, 


take root,and bear fruit. He that is 
farther ser- 


| but he that is dead as to this world is not capable of being any 

| viceable. Therefore “a living dog is better than a dead lion;” that is, tne 

| meanest beggar alive has that comfort of this world, and doth that service 
to it, which the greatest prince, when he is dead, is utterly incapable of. 

2. Whilé there is life there is an opportunity of preparing for death. “The 
living know” that which the dead have no knowledge of; particularly they 
know that “they shail die,” and are or may be thereby influenced to 
for that great change which will come certainly, and may come ly. 
Note, “ The living” cannot but “know that they shall die,” that they must 
needs die; they know they are under a sentence of death; they are already 
taken into custody of its messengers, and feel themselves declining. This is a 
needful, useful knowledge; for what is our business while we live but to get 
ready to die? The living know they shall die; it is a thing yet to and 
therefore provision may be made for it; the dead know they axe deeds pile ie 
too late; they are on the other side the great gulf fixed. « 

3. When life is gone, all this world is gone with it as to us. Ist. There isan 
end of all our acquaintance with this world, and the things of it; “the dead 
know not any thing” of that which, while they lived, they were intimately con- 
versant with. It doth not appear that they know any thing of what is done 
by these they leave behind; “Aly m is ignorant of us,” they are removed 
into darkness, Job x. 22. 2nd. There is an end of all our enjoyments in this 
world. They have no more a reward for their tvils about the world, but 
they got must be left to others; they have a reward for their holy actions, 
will be pi together, 

y any more 
bea a 


nota 
few whose names survive them long; the grave is a land of forgetfulness, for 
the memory of them that are laid there is soon forgotten; their place knows 
nor the lands they ealled by their own names. 4th. There isan 
ections, their friendships and enmities. “Their love, and their 
hatred, and their envy is now perished ;” the good things the 
things they hated, the prosperity of others which they envi 
an end withthem. Death parts those that loved one anuther, and puts an end 
to their friendship; and those that hated one another too, and puts an end to 
their quarrels. Actio moritureum persona,— The person and his i die 
together. There we shali be never the better for our friends, their love can 
us no kindness ; nor ever the worse for our enemies, their hatred and envy 
ean do us no damage; “there the wicked cease from troubling.” Those things 
which now so affect us and fill us, which we are so concerned about 
jealous of, will there be at an end. wit 3 
Secondly. From hence he infers that it is our wisdom to make 
of life that we can while it doth last, and manage wisely what 
1. Let us relish the comfort of life while we live, and cheerfully 
share of the enjoyments of it. Solomon, having been himself ensnared 
a 


them no moi 
end of their 


the 


§ 


4 


¢ 
54 


abuse of sensitive delights, warns others of the danger, not by 
hibition of them, but by directing to the sober and mode rate use 
may use the world, but not abuse it; take what is to be had ont of it, 
expect no more. Here is, ’ 

Ist. The particular instanees of this cheerfulness prescribed. Thou 
art drooping and melancholy, “go thy way,” like a fool as thou art, and 
into a better temper of mind. ; 

‘irst. Let thy spirit be easy and pleasant; then let there be joy anda 
heart within. A goed heart, (so the word is,) which distingui this 
carnal mirth and sensual pleasure, which is the evil of the heart, 
symptom and a cause of much evil there. We must enjoy ourselves, 
friends, enjoy our God, and be careful to keep a good iT 
may disturb us in these enjoyments. We must serve God with 
use of what he gives us, and be liberal in communicating of it te 
not suffer ourselves to be oppressed with inordinate care and grief 
world. We must eat our bread as Israelites, not in our mourning, Dew. xxvi. 
as Christians. with gladness and liberality of heart, Acts ii. 46 : see Deu. xxvii 

Make use of the comforts and enjoyments which God hath 
bread, drink thy wine ;” thine, not another’s; not the 
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clean linen, and be not slovenly. Or, 
of joy and cheerfulness, wh w 
And, as a farther token of joy, let 


it; our Saviour admitted this piece 
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was not good for man to be alone.” Keep to thy wife, to one, and do not || we have done all we must leave the issue with God, and not pe confident of 


multiply wives. Solomon had found the mischief of that; to her only, and 
have nothing to do with any other. 


lovest thou wilt be likely to live joyfully with. 
relutions we may expect the comfort of them: see Pr. vy. 19. 


How can a man live joyfully with one | 
with whom he doth not live honestly? Love thy wife, and the wife whom thou | 

When we do the duty of | 
Live with thy || 


the success. 

First. We are often disappointed of the good we had great hopes of, ver. 11. 
Solomon had himself made the observation, and so has many a one since, that 
events, both in public and private affairs, do not always agree even with the 
most rational prospects and probabilities that there were of them. Nudis 


wife, and delight in her society; live joyfully with her, and be most merry || fortuna tam dedita est ut multa tentanti ubique respondeat,— Fortune surren- 


when thou art with her. 
olive plants. 

2nd. The qualification nevessary to this cheerfulness. Kejoice and have a 
merry heart. If God now accepteth thy works, if thou art reconciled to God 
and recommended to him, then thou hast reason to be cheerful ; otherwise not, 
“Rejoice not, O Israel, for joy as other people, for thou hast gone a whorin 
from thy God,” Hos. ix.1. Our first care must be to make our peace with God, 
and obtain his favour; to do that which he will accept of, and then go thy 
way, eat thy bread with joy. Note, Those whose works God has accepted 
have reason to be cheerful, and ought to be so. Now thou eatest the bread of 
thy sacrifices with joy, and partakest of the wine of thy drink-offerings with a 
merry heart, now God accepts thy works; thy religious services, when per- 
formed with holy joy, are pleasing to God. He loves to have his servants sing 
at their work; it proclaims him a good master. 

3rd. The reasons for it. Live joyfully; for, First. It is all little enough to 
make thy passage through this world easy and comfortable. The days of thy 
life are the days of thy vanity; there is nothing here but trouble and disap- 
pointment. Thou wilt have time enough for sorrow and grief when thou canst 
not help it, and therefore live joyfully while thou canst, and praples not thy- 
self with thoughts and cares about to-morrow; “sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof.” Let a gracious serenity of mind be a powerful antidote against 
the vanity of the world. Secondly. 1t is all thou canst get from this world; 
that is thy portion in the things of this life. In God and another life thou 
shalt have a better portion and a better recompence for thy labours in reli- 
gion; but for thy pains which thou takest about the things under the sun, this 
is all thou canst expect, and therefore do not deny this to thyself. 

2. Let us apply ourselves to the business of life while life lasts, and so use 
the enjoyments of it as by them to be fitted for the employments. Therefore, 
eat with joy and a merry heart; not that thy soul may take its ease, as 
Lu. xii. 19, but that thy soul may take the more pains, and the joy of the Lord 
may be its strength, and oil to its wheels; ver. 10, “ Whatsoever thy hand finds 
to do, doit with thy might.” Observe here, Ist. That there is not only some- 
thing to be had, but something to be done, in this life, and the chief good we 
are to inquire after is the good we should do, Eccl. ii. 3. This is the world of 
service, that to come is the world of recompence. ‘This is the world of pro- 
bation and preparation for eternity; we are here upon business and upon our 
behaviour. 2nd. That opportunity is to direct and quicken duty. That is to be 
done which our hand finds to do, which occasion calls for; and an active hand 
will always find something to do that will turn to a good account. What must 

done of necessity our hand will here find a price in it for the doing of, 
Pr. xvii. 16. 3rd. That what good we have an opportunity of doing we must 
do while we have the opportunity, and do it with our might; with care, and 
vigour, and resolution, whatever difficulties and discouragements we may 
meet with in it. Harvest days are busy days, and we must make hay while 
the sun shines. Serving God and working out our salvation must be done with 
all that is within us, and all little enough. 4tk. There is good reason why we 
should “ work the works of him that sent us while it is day, because the night 
eomes wherein no man can work,” Jno. ix.4. We must up and be doing now 
with all possible diligence, because our doing-time will be done shortly, and 
we know not how soon. But this we know, that if the work of life be not 
done when our time is ‘done, we are undone for ever. “ There is no work” to 

done, “nor device” to do it, “no knowledge” for speculation, “nor wis- 
dom” for practice, “in the grave whither thou goest.” We are all going 
towards the grave, every day brings us a step nearerit. When weare in the 
grave it will be too late to mend the errors of life, too late to repent and make 
our peace with God, too late to lay up any thing in store for eternal life; it 
must be done now or never. The grave is a land of darkness and silence, and 
therefore there is no doing any thing for our souls there; it must be done now 
or never, Jno. xii. 35. 


11 I returned, and saw under the sun, 
That the race zs not to the swift, 
Nor the battle to the strong, 
Neither yet bread to the wise, 
Nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour 
to men of skill ; 
But time and chance happeneth to them all. 
12 For man also knoweth not his time: 
As the fishes that are taken in an evil net, 


Take pleasure in thy family, thy vine and thine 
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FISHING WITH NETS. 


And as the birds that are caught in the snare ; 
So are the sons of men snared in an evil time, 
When it falleth suddenly upon them. 


The preacher here, for a farther proof of the vanity of the world, and to 
convince us all our works are in the hand of God, and not in our own 
hand, shews the uncertainty and contingency of future events, and how often 

contradict the prospects we have of them. He had exhorted us, ver. 10, 
to do what we have to do with all our might, but here he reminds us that when 


is nothing, it creates loathesomeness.” Dr. Tristram also 
i “The clay of flies in the East very soon corrupt and destroy 


any moist t or mixture which is not carefully covered from 
them, and ute a dish of food in a few minutes.” The second 
clause is di it to translate, but the Syriac version conveys nearly 


correct idea: “A little folly is weightier than wisdom and much 
.” It is a fact that folly often has more influence than wisdom, 
. oun coksent any at wisdom is with the minority. 


ders herself to no one so as to ensure him success, however numerous his 
undertakings.’—Seneca. The issue of affairs is oftentimes unaccountably cross 
to every one’s expectation, that the highest may not presume, nor the Lavan 
despair, but all may live in an humble dependence upon God, from whom every 
man’s judgment proceeds. 

1. He gives instances of disappointment, even there where means and instru- 
ments were most encouraging, and promised fair. Ist. One would think that 
the lightest of foot should, in running, win the prize, and yet “the race is not” 
always “to the swift;” some accident happens to retard them, or they are too 
secure, and therefore remiss, and let those that are slower get the start of 


| them. 2nd. One would think that, in fighting, the most numerous and puissant 


army should be always victorious, and, in single combat, that the bold and 
mighty champion should win the laurel ; but “‘the battle is not” always “to 
the strong.” A host of Philistines was once put to flight by Jonathan and hie 
man; “ One of you shall chase a thousand.” The goodness of the cause has 
many a time carried the day against the most formidable power. 3rd. One 
would think that men of sense should be always men of substance, and that 
those that know how to live in the world should not only have a plentiful 
maintenance, but get great estates, and yet it doth not always prove so; even 
“bread is not” always “to the wise,” much less “riches” always “to men of 
understanding.” Many ingenious men and men of business, that were likely 
to thrive in the world, have strangely gone backward and come to nothing. 
4th. One would think that those who understand men, and have the art of 
management, should always get preferment and obtain the smiles of great men; 
but many ingenious men have been baulked, and have spent their days in 
obscurity, nay, have fallen into disgrace, and perhaps have ruined themselves 
by those very methods by which they hoped to have raised themselves, for 
“favour is not” always “to men of skill,” but fools are favoured and wise men 
frowned upon. 

2. He resolves all these disappointments into an overruling power and provi- 
dence; the disposals of which to us seem casual, and we call them chance, but 
really they are according to the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 

od, here called time, in the language of this book, ch. iii. 1; Ps. xxxi. 15. 
“ Time and chance happens to them all.” A scvereign providence breaks men’s 
measures, and blasts their hopes, and teacheth them, that “the way of man is 
not in himself,” but subject to the Divine will. We must use means, but not 
trust to them; if we succeed, we must give God the praise, Ps. xliv. 3; if we 
be crossed, we must acquiesce in his will, and take our lot. 

Secondly. We are often surprised with the evils we were in little fear of; 
ver. 12, “ Man knows not his time,” the time of his calamity, his fall, his death, 
which in Scripture is called our day, and our hour. 1. We know not what 
troubles are before us, which will take us off our business, and take us out of 
the world; what time and chance will happen to us, nor what one day or a 
night may bring forth. It is not for us to knew the times, no, not our own 
time, when or how we shall die. God has in wisdom kept us in the dark that 
we may be always ready. 2. Perhaps we may meet with trouble in that very 
thing wherein we promise ourselves the greatest satisfaction and advantage 
as the fishes and the birds are drawn into the snare and net by the bait that is 
laid to allure them, which they greedily catch at, so are the sons of men often 
snared in an evil time, when it falls suddenly upon them, ere they are aware. 
And these things too come alike to all. Men often find their bane where they 
sought their bliss, and catch their death where they thought to have founda 
prize. Let us therefore never be secure, but always ready for changes, that 
though they may be sudden, they may be no surprise or terror to us. 


13 This wisdom have I seen also under the sun, 
And it seemed great unto me: 
14 There was a little city, and few men within it; 
And there came a great king against it, 
And besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it : 
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BESIEGING A CITY. 


15 Now there was found in it a poor wise man, 
And he by his wisdom delivered the city ; 
Yet no man remembered that same poor man. 

16 Then said [, Wisdom ?s better than strength : 
Nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is despised, 
And his words are not heard. 

17 The words of wise men are heard in quiet 
More than the cry of him that ruleth among fools. 

18 Wisdom is better than weapons of war : 

But one sinner destroveth much good. 


Solomon still recommends wisdom to us as necessary to the preserving of our 
peace, and the perfecting of our business, notwithstanding the vanities and 


ae 


x. 8. The idea is, “ When a fool walks in the way, or on the 
public road, his sense fails him, and he says to everybody, He is a 
fool.” It really seems that he proves himself a fool by proclaiming 
everybody else one. 

x. 4. If your ruler is angry with you, do not proudly quit your 
post, for mildness allays great offence; or, perhaps, hushes up great 

sions. 

x. 6. It is sheer arbitrariness for Dr. Ginsburg to represent tbe 
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erosses which human affairs are subject to. He had said, ver. 11, that “bread is 
not always to the wise,” yet he would not therefore be thought either to dis- 
parage or to discourage wisdom; no, he still sticks to his principle, that wis- 
dom excels folly as mach as light excels darkness,” ch. ii. 13. And we ought to 
love and embrace it, and be governed by it, for the sake of its own intrinsic 
worth, and the capac:ty it gives us of being serviceable to others, though we 
ourselves should not get wealth and preferment by it. This wisdom, that is, 
this which he here describes, wisdom which enables a man to serve his country, 
out of pure affection to its interests, when he himself gains no advantage by it, 
no, not so much as thanks for his pains, or the reputation of it, this is the 
wisdom which Solomon saith seemed great unto him, ver. 13. A public spirit 
in a private sphere is wisdom, which those who understand things that differ 
cannot but look upon as very magnificent. é 4 . 

First. Solomon here gives an instance, which probably was a case in fact in 
some neighbouring country, of a poor man, that with his wisdom did great 
service in a time of public distress and danger; ver. 14, “There was a little 
city,” no great prize, whoever was master of. it, there were but * few men 
within it,” to defend it; and men, if men of fortitude, are the best fortifications 
ofa city. Here were few men, and because few, feeble and fearful, and ready 
so give up their city, as not tenable. Against this little city a great king came 
with a numerous army and besieged it, either in pride and covetousness to 
possess it, or in revenge for some affront given him, to chastise and destroy it; 
thinking it stronger than it was, he “built great bulwarks against it,” from 
which to batter it, and doubted not but in a little time to make himself master 
of it. What a great deal of unjust vexation do ambitious princes give to their 
harmless neighbours! This great king needed not fear this little city, what 
need he frighten it then? It would be little profit to him, why then should 
he put himself to such a great expense to gain it? But, as unreasonably and 
insatiably greedy as little people sometimes are to “lay house to house, and 
field to field,” great kings often are to lay city to city, and province to province, 
“that they may be placed alone in the earth,” Jsa. v. 8. ow, was the victory 
and success to the strong? No; there was found in this little city, among the 
few men that were in it, one poor wise man. A wise man, and yet poor, and 
not preferred to any place of profit or power in the city. Places of trust were 
not given to men according to their merit and meetness for them, else such a 
wise man as this had not been a poor man. Now, 

1. Being wise, he served the city, though he was poor. In their distress they 
found him out, Jud. xi. 7, and begged his advice and assistance, “and he by his 
wisdom delivered the city,” either by prudent instructions given to the besieged, 
directing them to some unthought of stratagem for their own security, or by a 
prudent treaty with the besiegers, as the woman at Abel, 2 Sam. xx. 16. e 
did not upbraid them with the contempt they had put upon him in leaving him 
out of their council, nor tell them he was poor and had nothing to lose, and 
therefore cared not what became of the city, but did his best for it, aid was 
blessed with success. Note, Private interests and personal resentments must 
always be sacrificed to the public good, and forgotten when the commun wel- 
fare is concerned. 

2. Being poor, the city slighted him, though he was wise, and had been au 
instrument to save them all from ruin; “no man remembered that same poor 
man,’ his good services were not taken notice of, no recompence was made 
him, no marks of honour put upon him, but he lived in as much poverty and 
obscurity as he had done before. Riches were not to this man of understand- 
ing, nor favour to this man of skill. Many that have well merited of their 
prince and country have been ill paid; such an ungrateful world do we live in. 
It is well useful men have a God to trust to, who will be their bountiful 
rewarder; for among men great services are often envied, and rewarded with 
evil for good. 

Secondly. From this instance he draws some useful inferences; looks upon it 
and receives instruction. 

1. Hence he observes the great usefulness and excellency of wisdom, and 
what a blessing it makes men to their country: “‘ Wisdom is better than 
strength,” ver. 16. A prudent mind, which is the honour of a man, is to be 
preferred before a robust body, in which many of the brute creatures excel 
man. A man may by his wisdom effect that which he could never compass by 
his strength; and may overcome those by outwitting them that are able to 
overpower him. Nay, “wisdom is better than weapons of war,” offensive or 
defensive, ver. 18. Wisdom, that is religion and piety, (for the wise man is here 
opposed to a sinner,) this is better than all military endowments or accoutre- 
ments, for it will engage God for us, and then we are safe in the greatest perils, 
aud successful in the greatest enterprises. If God be for us, who can be against 
us, or stand before us? 

2. Hence, he observes, the commanding force and power of wisdom, though 
it labour under external disadvantages; ver. 17, “I'he words of wise men are 
heard in quiet,” that is, what they speak being rational and to the purpose, 
being spoken calmly, and with deliberation,—though not being rich and in 
authority, they dare not speak loud, nor with any great assurance,—yet it will 
be hearkened to and regarded; will gain respect, nay, will gain the point, and 
sway with men more than the imperious, passionate clamours of him that 
ruleth among fools, who, like fools, choose him to be their ruler for his noise 
und blustering, and, like fools, think he must by those methods carry the day 
with every body else. A few close arguments are worth a great many big 
words, And those will strike saik to fair reasoning who will answer them that 
bounce and hector according to their folly. “ How forcible are right words !” 
What is spoken wisely should be spoken calmly, and then it will be heard in 
quiet, and calmly considered. But passion will lessen the force even of reason 
‘nstead of adding any force to it. : 

3. Hence he observes that wise and good men, notwithstanding this, must 
often content themselves with the satisfaction of having done good, or at least 
endeavoured it, and offered at it, when they cannot do the good they would do 
nor have the praise they should have. Wisdom capacitates a man to serve his 
neighbours, and he offers his service; but, alas, if he be poor his “ wisdom is 
despised, and his words are not heard,” ver. 16. Many aman is buried alive in 
poverty and obscurity, that, if he had but fitting encouragement given him 
might be a great blessing to the world. Many a pearl is lost in its shell. But 
there is a day coming when wisdom and goodness shall be in honour, and the 
righteous shall shine forth. : 

4. From what he had observed of the great good which one wise and virtuous 
man may do, he infers what a great deal of mischief one wicked man may do 
and what a great deal of good he may be the hindrance of. “One sinner 
destroys much good.” Ist. As to himself; a sinful condition is a wasteful 
condition. How many of the good gifts both of nature and providence doth 
one sinner destroy and make waste of! Good sense, good parts, good learning 
a good disposition, a good estate, good meat, good drink, and abundance of 
God’s good creatures, all made use of in the service of sin, and so destroyed 
and lost, and the end of giving them frustrated and perverted! He that destroys 
his own soul destroys much good. 2nd. As to others; what a great deal of 
mischief may one Wicked man do in a town or country! One sinner, that makes 
it his business to debauch others, may defeat and frustrate the intentions of a 
freat many geod laws, and a great deal of good preaching, and draw many into 


word “folly” by “a great fool,” for it is evident that the literal 
rendering makes good English and good sense, although it is plain 
that folly here refers to mere unworthiness and incompetency. 

x. 8, 9. A serpent shall bite the man that breaks down a stone 
fence. The idea is similar to the prohibition against removing old 
landmarks, and forbids encroachments. In the next verse the 
removal of landmarks may be more clearly alluded to, and also the 
unauthorised cutting down of timber We cannot suppose that the 
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his pernicious ways. One sinner may be the ruin of a town, as one Achan 
troubled the whole camp of Israel. The wise man that delivered the city h 
had his due respect and recompence for it, but that some one sinner hindered 
it, and invidiously diminished the service. And many a good project well laid 
for the public welfare has been destroyed by some one subtle adversary to it. 
The wisdom of some would have healed the nation, but through the wickedness 
of a few it would not be healed. See who are a kingdom’s friecds and enemies, 
if one saint doth much good, and “ one sinner destroys much good.” 


CHAPTER X. 


This chapter seems to be, like Solomon’s proverbs, acollection of wise sayings and obser- 
vations, rather than a part of his sermon; but the preacher studied to be sententious 
and set in order many proverbs to be brought in in his preaching; yet the general scope 
of all the observations in this chapter is to recommend wisdom to us, and its precepts 
and rules, as of great use for the right ordering of our conversation, and to caution us 
against folly. I. He recommends wisdom to private persons that are in an inferior 
station. 1. It is our wisdom to preserve our reputation in managing our affairs dex- 
terously, ver, 1—3; 2. To be submissive to our superiors, if at any time we have 
otfended them, ver. 4; 3. To live quiet and peaceable lives, and not to meddle with 
those that are factious and seditious, and are endeavouring to disturb the government 
and the public repose; the folly and danger of which disloyal, turbulent practices, he 
shews, ver. 8—11; 4. To govern our tongues well, ver. 12—15; 5. To be diligent in 
our business, and provide well for our families, ver. 18, 19; 6. Not to speak ill of our 
rulers, no, not in secret, ver. 20. II. He recommends wisdom to rulers; let not them 
think that, because their subjects must be quiet under them, therefore they may do 
what they please; no, but, 1. Let them be careful whom they prefer to places of trust 
and power, ver. 5—7; 2. Let them manage themselves discreetly, be generous and not 
childish, temperate and not luxurious, ver. 16,17. And happy nation when princes 
and people make conscience of their duty according to these rules. 


i aes flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to send 
forth a stinking savour; 
So doth a little folly him that is in reputation for wisdom 
and honour. 
2 A wise man’s heart ¢s at his right hand ; 
But a fool’s heart at his left 
3 Yea also, when he that is a fool walketh by the way, 
His wisdom faileth Aim, 
And he saith to every one that he 7s a fool. 


In these verses Solomon shews, 

First. What great need wise men have to take heed of being guilty of any 
instance of folly; for “a little folly” is a great blemish ‘to him that is in repu- 
tation for wisdom and honour,” and is as hurtful to his good name, as dead flies 
are to a sweet perfume, not only spoiling the sweetness of it, but making it “to 
send forth a stinking savour.” Note, 1. True wisdom is true honour, and will 
gain a man a reputation, which is like a box of precious ointment, pleasing 
and very valuable. 2. Ihe reputation that is hardly got, and by a great deal 
of wisdom, may be easily lost, and by a little folly; because envy fastens upon 
eminency, and makes the worst of the mistakes and miscarriages of those that 
are cried up for wisdom, aud improves them to their disudvantage; so that the 
folly, which in another would not be taken notice of, in them is severely cen- 
sured. Those that make a great profession of religion have need to walk very 
circumspectly, to abstain from all appearances of evil, and approaches towards 
it, because many eyes are upon them that watch for their halting; their cha- 
racter is soon sullied, and they have a great deal of reputation to lose. 

Secondly. What a deal of advantage a wise man has above a fool in the 
management of business; ver. 2, “ A wise man’s heart is at his right hand,” so 
that he goes about his business with dexterity, turns his hand readily to it, and 
goes through it with despatch ; his counsel and courage are ready to him when- 
ever he has occasion for them; “but a fool’s heart is at his left hand,” it is 
always to seek when he has any thing to do that is of importance, and there- 
fore goes awkwardly about it, like a man that is left handed, and is soon ata 
loss, and at his wit’s end, 

Thirdly. How apt fools are at every turn to proclaim their own folly, and 
expose themselves. He that is either witless or graceless, either silly or wicked, 
if he be never so little from under the check, and left to himself, if he but 
“walk by the way,” soon shews what he is, “his wisdom fails him,” and by 
some indecent, ill carriage or other, “he saith to every one he meets that he is 
a fool,” ver. 3, that is, he discovers it as plainly as if he had told them so. He 
cannot conceal it, and he is not ashamed of it, Sin is the reproach of sinners 
wherever they go. 


4 If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, 
Leave not thy place ; 

For yielding pacifieth great offences 

‘There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, 
As an error which proceedeth from the ruler: 
Folly is set in great dignity, 

And the rich sit in low place. 

I have seen servants upon horses, 

And princes walking as servants upon the earth. 
He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it ; 

And whoso breaketh an hedge, a serpent shall bite him. 
Whoso removeth stones shall be hurt therewith ; 

And he that cleaveth wood shall be endangered thereby 
If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, 
Then must he put to more strength : 

But wisdom és profitable to direct. 

Surely the serpent will bite without enchantment ; 
And a babbler is no better. 


ll 


Preacher refers only to the risks run by labourers at such work as 
digging pits, throwing down walls, &c. All these things are the 
starting-points of wise reflections. ite 
x. 10. Tais verse means to say that what men are ealled to do_ 
should be done with b pampes, insieanenis in the best condition, If 
tools are not sharpened when they are blunt, they will requi 
a power to use them, The exercise rf wisdom is the Ligeti og 
tageous thing in all causes, and reliance on force alone the worst. 
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Ths srope of these verses is to keep subjects ,oya. and dutiful to the govern- 
ment. in Solomon's reign the people were very rich, and lived in prosperity, 
which perhaps made them proud and petulant; and when the taxes were high, 
though they had enough to pay them with, it is probable many carried it 
insolently towards the government, and threatened to rebel. To such Solomon 
here gives some necessary cautions. 

First. Let not subjects carry on a quarrel with their prince upon any private 
personal disgust; ver. 4, “If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee,” if 
upon some misinformation given him, or some mismanagement of thine, he is 
displeased at thee, and threatens thee, yet “leave not thy place,” forget not the 
duty of a subject, revolt not from thine allegiance, do not in a passion quit thy 
»ost in his service, and throw up thy commission, as despairing ever to regain 
hie favour. No, wait a while, and thou wilt find he is not implacable, but that 

sielding pacifies great offences.” Solomon speaks for himself, and for every 
wise and good man, that is a master or magistrate, that he could easily forgive 
those upon their submission, whom yet upon their provocation he had been 
very angry with. It is safer and better to yield to an angry prince than to con- 
tend with him. 

Secondly. Let not subjects commence a quarrel with their prince, though the 
public administration be not in every thing as they would have it. He grants 
“there is an evil often seen under the sun,” and it is a king’s-evil, an evil which 
the king only can cure, for “it is an error which proceedeth from the ruler,” 
ver. 5. It isa mistake which rulers, consulting their personal affections more 
than the publie interests, are too often guilty of, that men are not preferred 
according to their merit, but “folly is set in great dignity;” men of shattered 
brains, and broken fortunes, are put in places of power and trust, “while the 
rich” men, of good sense and good estates, whose interest would oblige them 
to be true to the public, and whose abundance would be likely to set them 
above temptations to bribery and extortion, yet “sit in low place,” and can get 
no preferment, ver. 6. Either the ruler knows not how to value them, or the 
terms of preferment are such as they cannot/in conscience comply with. It is 
ill with a people when vicious men are advanced, and men of worth are kept 
under hatches. This is illustrated, ver. 7, “ L have seen servants upon horses,” 
men not so much of mean extraction and education,—if that were all, it were 
the more excusable, nay, there is many “a wise servant” who, with good 
reason, “hath rule over a son that causeth shame,’—but of sordid, servile, 
mercenary dispositions ; I have seen these riding in pomp and state, as princes, 
“while princes,” men of noble birth and qualities, fit to rule a kingdom, have 
been forced to “ walk as servants upon the earth,” poor and despised, and little 
regarded. Thus God in his providence punisheth a wicked people; but, as far 
as it is the ruler’s act and deed, it is certainly his error, and a great evil; a 
grievance to the subject, and very provoking. Butit is “an error under the 
sun,” which will certainly be rectified above the sun, and when it shall shine 
no more; for in heaven it is only wisdom and holiness that is set in great 
dignity. But if the prince be guilty of this error, yet let not the subjects leave 
their place, nor rise up against the government, nor form any project for the 
alteration of it; nor let the prince carry on the humour too far, hor set such 
servants, such beggars, on horseback, as will ride furiously over the ancient 
landmarks of the constitution, and threaten the subverting of it. 

1. Let neither prince nor people violently attempt any changes, nor make a 

forcible entry upon a national settlement, for they will both find it of dangerous 
consequence; which he shews here by four similitudes, the scope of which is 
to give us a caution not to meddle to our own hurt. Let not princes inyade 
the rights and liberties of their rons Nea let not subjects mutiny and rebel 
against their princes; for, Ist. “ He that digs a pit” for another, it is ten 
to one “falls into it” himself, and his violent dealing returns upon his own 
head. If princes become tyrants, or subjects become rebels, all histories will 
tell both what is like to be their fate, and that it is at their utmost peril, and it 
were better for both to be content within their own bounds. 2nd. “ Whoso 
breaks a hedge,” an old hedge, that has long been a landmark, let him expect 
that “a serpent,” or adder, such as use to harbour in rotten hedges, “ will bite 
him ;” some viper or other will fasten upon his hand, Acts xxviii. 2. God by his 
ordinance, as by a hedge, hath inclosed the prerogatives and powers of princes, 
their persons are under his special protection; those therefore that form any 
treasonable designs against their ogee their crown and dignity, are but 
twisting halters for themselves, 3rd. “ Whoso removeth stones,” to pull down 
a wall, or building, doth but pluck them upon himself; he “ shall be hurt there- 
with,” and will wish he had let them alone. Those that go about to alter a 
well-modelled, well-settled government, under colour of redressing some 
-grievances, and correcting some amisses in it, will quickly perceive not only 
that it is easier to find fault than mend, to demolish that which is good than to 
build up that which is better, but that they thrust their own fingers into the 
fire, and pull an old house about their ears. 4th. “He that cleaveth wood,” 
especially if, as it follows, he hath sorry tools, ver. 10, he “shall be endangered 
thereby,” the chips will fly in his face, or his own axe-head. If we meet with 
knotty pieces of timber, men of perverse and ungovernable spirits, and we think 
to master them by force and violence, and hew them to pieces, they may not 
only prove too hard for us, but the attempt may turn to our own damage. 

2. Rather let both prince and aos re carry it to each other with prudence, 
and mildness, and good temper. “ Wisdom is profitable to direct” the ruler 
how to manage a people that are inclined to be turbulent, so as neither, on the 
one hand, by a supine negligence, to embolden and encourage them, nor on the 
other hand, by rigour and severity, to exasperate and provoke them, to any 
seditious practices. It is likewise profitable to direct the subjects how to carry 
themselves towards a prince that is inclined to bear hard upon them, so as not 
to alienate his affections from them, but to win upon him by humble remon- 
strances, (not insolent demands, such as the people made upon Rehoboam,) by 
patient submissions, and peaceable expedients. The same rule is to be observed 
in all relations, for the preserving of the comfort of them. Let wisdom direct 
to gentle methods, and forbear violent ones. Thus one wise, and both happy. 
Ist. Wisdom will teach us to whet the tool we are to make use of, rather than 
by leaving it blunt oblige ourselves to put to so much the more strength, 
ver. 10. We might save ourselves a great deal of labour, and prevent a great 
deal of danger, if we did whet before we cut, that is, consider and premeditate 
what is fit to be said and done in every difficult case, that we may accommodate 
ourselves to it, und may do our work smoothly and easily, both to others and 

to ourselves. Wisdom will direct how to sharpen and put an edge upon both 
ourselves and those we employ; not to work deceitfully, Ps. lii. 2, but to work 
clean and cleverly. The mower loses no time when he is whetting his scythe. 
2nd. Wisdom will teach us to enchant the serpent we are to contend with, 
rather than think to out-hiss it, ver. 11. The serpent will bite, if he be not by 
singing and music charmed and enchanted, against which therefore he stops his 
eurs, Ps. viii. 4,5; “and a babbler is no better” to all those that enter the lists 
with him, who therefore must not think by dint of words to out-talk him, but 
by prudent management to enchant him. ‘He that is lord of the tongue,’ (so 
the phrase is) that is, a ruler that has liberty of speech, and may say what he 
will, it is as dangerous dealing with him as with a serpent uncharmed; but if 
you use the enchantment of a mild and humble submission you ord be safe and 
out of danger. Herein wisdom, the meekness of wisdom, is protitable to direct. 
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_ his own tongue fall upon him, Ps. lxiv. 8. 


' man. 


| Would we duly consider our own ignorance of, an 
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“ By long forbearing is a prince persuaded,” Pr. xxv. 15. Jacob enchanted 
Esau with a present, and Abigail, David. ‘To those that may say any thing it 
is wisdom to say nothing that is provoking. 


12 The words of a wise man’s mouth are gracious ; 

But the lips of a fool will swallow up himself. 

The beginning of the words of his mouth 7s foolishness ; 
And the end of his talk 7s mischievous madness. 

A fool also is full of words: 

A man cannot tell what shall be; 

And what shall be after him, who can tell him ? 

The labour of the foolish wearieth every one of them, 
Because he knoweth not how to go to the city. 


Solomon having shewed the benefit of wisdom, and of what great advantage 
it is to us in the conduct of our affairs, here shews the mischief cf folly, and 
how it exposeth men, which perhaps comes in as a reflection upon those rulers 
who set folly in great dignity. 
First. Fools talk a great deal to no purpose, and they shew their folly as 
much by the multitude, impertinence, and mischievousness of their words as 
by any thing; whereas “the words of a wise man’s mouth are gracious,” are 
grace, manifest grace in his heart, and minister grace to the hearers, are good 
and such as become him, and do good to all about him. “ The lips of a fool % 
not only expose him to reproach, and make him ridiculous, but “ will swallow 
up himself,” and bring him to ruin, by provoking the government to take cogni- 
zance of his seditious talk, and call him to_an account for it. Adonijah foolishly 
spoke against his own life, 1 Ain. ii. 23. Many a man has been sunk by haying 
See what a fool's talk is. 
1. It takes rise from his own weakness and wickedness. “The beginning of 
the words of his mouth is foolishness,” the foolishness bound up in his heart 
that is the corrupt spring from which all these polluted streams flow ; the evil 
treasure out of which evil things are brought. As soon as he begins to speak 
you may perceive his folly; at the very first he talks idly, and passionately, an 
like himself. 
2. It riseth up to fury, and tends to the hurt and injury of others. “The end 
of his talk,” the end it comes to, “ is madness;” he will presently talk himself into 
an indecent heat, and break out into the wild extravagances of a distracted 
The end it aims at is mischief. As at first he appeared to have little 
government of himself, so at last it appears he has a great deal of malice to his 
neighbours. That root of bitterness bears gall and wormwood. Note, It is 
not strange if those that begin foolishly end madly ; for an ungoverned tongue, 
the more liberty is allowed it, the more violent it grows. 
3. It is all the same over and over; ver. 14, “ A fool also is full of words,” 
a passionate fool especially, that runs on endlessly, and never knows when to 
take up; he will have the last word, though it be but the same with that which 
was the first. What is wanting in the weight and strength of his words he 
endeavours in vain to make up in the number of them; and they mnst be 
repeated, because otherwise there is nothing in them to make them regarded. 
Note, Many that are empty of sense are full of words, and. the least solid are 
the most noisy. The following words may be taken either, Ist. As checkin 
him for his vainglorious bragging in the multitude of his words, what he wil 
do and what he will have, not considering that which everybody knows, that 
“aman cannot tell what shall be” in bis own time, while he lives, Pr. xxvii. 1, 
much tess can any one tell what shall be after him, when he is dead and gone, 
d uncertainty about, future 
events, that would cut off a great many of the idle words we foolishly multiply. 
Or, 2nd. As mocking him for his tautologies. He is full cf words; for if he do 
but speak the most trite and common thing, “A man cannot tell what shall 
be,” because he loves to hear himself talk, he will say it again, “ What shall Le 
alter him, who can tell him?” like Battus in Ovid, 
—— sub illis, : ee 
Montibus (inquit) erant, et erant sub montibus illis,— 
‘Under those mountains were they, 
They were under those mountains, I say.’ 

Whence vain repetitions are called battologies, Mat, vi. 7. . 

Secondly. Fools toil a great deal to no purpose; ver. 15, “The labour of the 
foolish” to accomplish their designs, “ wearieth every one of them;” that is 
1. They weary themselves in that labour which is very foolish and absurd. All 
their labour is for the world, and the body, and the meat that perisheth; and 
in this labour they spend their strength, and exhaust their spirits, and “ weary 
themselves for very vanity,’ Hab. ii. 13; Isa. ly. 2. They choose that service 
which is perfect drudgery rather than that which is perfect liberty. 2. That 
labour which is necessary, and would be profitable, and mixht be gone thease 
with ease, yet wearies them, because they go about it awkwardly and foolishly, 
and so make their business a toil to them, which, if they applied themselves 
to it prudently, would bea pleasure to them. Many complain of the labours 
of religion as grievous, which they would have no reason to complain of, if the 
exercises of Christian piety were always under the direction of Christian 
prudence. The foolish tire themselves in endless pursuits, and. neyer bring 
any thing to pass, “because they know not how to go to the city;” that is, 
because they have not capacity to apprehend the plainest thing, such as the 
entrance into a great city is, where one would think it were impossible for 
aman to miss his road. Men’s imprudent management of their business robs 
them both of the comfort and of the benefit of it. But it is the excelleney 
of the way to the heavenly city that it is a highway, in which the waytaring 
men, though fools, shall not err, sa, xxxy. 8; yet sinful folly makes men miss 
that way. 


16 Woe to thee, O land, when thy king zs a child, 
And thy princes eat in the morning ! [nobles, 
17 Blessed art thou, O land, when thy king és the son of 
And thy princes eat in due season, 
For strength, and not for drunkenness ! 
18 By much slothfulness the building decayeth ; 
And through idleness of the hands the house droppeth 
through. 
19 A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry : 
But money answereth all ¢hings. 


13 


14 


15 


_ x. 11. Explain this, “If the serpent will bite bevause not (or 
while not) charmed, then the charmer has no advantage.”” A serpent 
which is not charmed would bite a serpent-charmer as soon as any 
one else. 
x. 12. A wise man’s words win him favour, but a fool’s words 
x. 14 Translate, “And a fool multiplies words: when man 
knows not what shall be, and shall be after him, who can tell him?” 


x. 16. Feasting early in the day is wrong, because it prevents 
attention to duty. , 

x. 18. “The house droppeth through:” #.¢., lets the rain through. 

x. 19. The sense may be, “‘'hey use for merriment bread and 
wine, which gladdens life; and money procures everything.” 

xi. 1. Bishop Hall very well says, ‘“ Bestow thy beneficence on 
those from whom there is no probability of a return of kindness; 
for He that seeth in secret will, when thou hast forgotten it, restore 
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20 Curse not the king, no not m thy thought; 
And curse not the rich in thy bedchamber; 
For a bird of the air shall carry the voice, 
And that which hath wings shall tell the matter. 


Solomon here observes, / 

First. How much the happiness of a land depends upon the character of | 
its rulers. It is well or ill with the people according as the princes are good 
or bad. . See 

1. The people cannot be happy when their — are childish and voluptnu- | 
ous; ver. 16, * Woe unto thee, O land,” even the land of Canaan itself, though | 
otherwise the glory of all lands, “ when thy king is a child,” not so much in aze |} 
(Solomon himself was young when bis kingdom was happy in him) as in under- |' 
standing. When the prince is weak and foolish as a child, fickle and fond of |; 


2. The ple cannot but be happy when their rulers are generous and active, 
sober oat 


scorns to do a base thing, and unbecoming so ha eter; which is 
solicitous for the public welfare, and ee that before any private interests. 
Wisdom, and rirtue, and the fear of God, beneficence, and a readiness to do 
good to all mankind, these ennoble the royal blood. 2nd. When the subordinate 
magistrates are more in care to discharge their trusts than to gratify their 
appetites; when they “eat in due season.* that is, when they have despatched | 
their business and got them astomach. God gives the creatures their meat in 
due season, Ps. exly. 15; let not us take ours unseasonably, lest we lose the 
comfort of seeing God give it us. When they eat “for strength,” that their 
bodies may be fitted to serve their souls in the service of God and their country, | 
“and not for drunkenness,” to make themselves unfit to do any thing either for | 

od or man; and particularly to sit in judgment, for they will err through 
wine, /sa. xxviii. 7, will drink and forget the law, Pr. xxxi.5. It is well with 
a people when their princes are examples cof temperance, when those that have | 
most to spend upon themselves yet know how to deny themselves. 

Secon: Of what ill consequence slothfulness is both to private and public | 
affairs; ver. 18, “ By much slothfulness, and idleness of the hands,” the lect | 
of business, and the love of ease and pleasure, “the building aueagetaaaiged 
through first, and by degrees drops down. If it be not kept well covered, and 
care be not taken to repair the breaches, as any happen. it will rain in, and the 
timber will rot, and the house will become unfit to dwell in. It is so with the 
family 2nd the affairs of it. If men cannot find in their hearts to take pains |' 
in their callings, to tend their shops, and look after their own business, they | 
will soon run in debt, and go behindhand, and instead of making what they have 
more, for their children, will make it less. It is so with the public, if the king | 
be a child, and will take no care. If the princes eat in the morning, and will | 
take no pains, the affairs of the nation suffer loss, and its interests are pre- 
judiced ; its honour sullied, its power weakened, its borders encroached upon, | 
the course of justice obstructed, the treasure ‘exhausted, and all its foundations | 
out of course; and all this through the slothfulness and self-seeking of those 
that should be the “repairers of its breaches, and the restorers of paths to : 


dwell in,~ Jsa. lvyiii. 12. 
E 
| 


: 


' 


measure of all — 
“Money commands a 


i 


‘ 


] Here, 1. The command teacheth us our duty; 
ne not in thy thought;” do not wish ill to 
ns there, and therefore the first rising: 


not into their secret,” join not with them in speaking ill of the government, or 
design | 
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do that which i dh Va 
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that which is evil, be 


it unto thee with a happy increase.” The common idea that the 
allusion is to sowing rice in the water is untenable. 

xi. 4 The husbandman must do his work at the proper time, and 
not wait for wind and weather. So, generally, men must do their 
duty, and not delay till they are sure no accidents will happen. 

xi. 5. For “spirit” we should understand “ wind.” 

xi. 8 “For if a man live many years, let him rejoice in them all; 
yet let bim remember the days of darkness, for they will be many.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter we have, I. A pressing exhortation to works of charity and bounty 
poor, as the best cure of the vanity which our worldly riches are subject to, 
only way of making them turn to a substantial good account, ver. 1—6. II. A 
admonition to prepare for death and judgment, and to begin betimes, even in the 
of our youth to do so, ver. 7—16. 


tone thy bread upon the waters: 
For thou shalt find it after many days. 
2 Give a portion to seven, and also to eight; 
For thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth. 
3 If the clouds be full of rain, they empty ‘hemselves upon 
the earth: 
And if the tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, 
In the place where the tree falleth, there it shall be. 
4 He that observeth the wind shall not sow; 
And he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. 
5 As thou knowest not what zs the way of the spirit, 
Nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that 1s 
with child : [ali. 
Even so thou knowest not the works of God who maketh 
6 In the morning sow thy seed, 


te 


g 
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GARDENERS PLANTING AND SOWING. 
And in the evening withhold not thine hand: ; 
For thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this 
Or whether they both shail be alike good {or that, 
Joraht fake rane 
with them, and to abound im liberality to the poor, which will another day 
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ipture are put for multitudes, Rev. xvii. 
of poor,—we do not want objects of ity; 


good things, Isa. viii. 
ity but injury to give that which 
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with Job, ch. xxxi. 17. Give freely to the poor, 
lost, as that which is cast 
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2. “ Give a portion to seven, 
works of charity. ist. Give much, 
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5. Some may say they have been charitable, have given a great deal to the 
poor, and never yet saw any return for it; many days are past, and they hare 


2. Our opportunity for well-doing is very uncertain. “Thon knowest not || not found it again. To which he answers, ver. 6, Yet go on, proceed and per- 
what evil may be upon the earth.” which may deprive thee of thine estate, and | severe in well-doing ; let -lip no opportunity; “in the morning sow thy seed” 
put thee out of a capacity to do good. and therefore, while thou hast where- || upon the objects of charity that offer themselves early, and “in the evening 
withal, be liberal with it; improve the present season, as the husbandman in | do not withhold thy hand.” under pretence that thor art weary. As thou hast 
Sowing his cround before the frost comes. We have reason to expect evil upon || opportunity be doing good, some way or other, all the day Tong. as the hus- 
the earth, for we are born to trouble; what the evil may be we know not, but, || bandman follows his seedness m morning till night. “In the morning” of 
that we may ready for it, whatever it is. it is our wisdom in the day of pros- || youth lay out thyself to do good; give out of the little thon hast to begin the 
perity to be in good, to be doing good. Many make use of this as an argument || world with; “and in the evening” of old age yield not to the common tempta- 


mst giving to the poor, because they know not what hard times may come, 
he they may want themselves; whereas we should therefore the rather be 


tion old people are in to be penurious, even then “withhold not thy hand,” and 
think not to excuse thyself from charitable works, by purposing to make a 


charitable, that when evil days come, we may have the comfort of having done | charitable will, but do good to the last, “for thou knowest not which” work 
good while we were 2; we would then hope to find mercy both with God || of charity and piety “s prosper,” both as to others, and as to thyself. “this 
and man, and should now shew mercy. by we trust God || or that,~ but hast reason to hope that “both shall be alike good.” “Be not 
with what we hare, we put it into hands against bad times. weary of well-doing, for in due season,” in God's time, and that is the best time, 
Thirdh CE cd he ae the objections which might be made against this resi shall pay Gal. vi. » == ee to spiritual sy, 
diag, ook excuses a | endeavours for the good of the souls of others; let us continue them, for thong’! 
1. Seme will say what they have is their own. and they have it for their own | we have long laboured in vain, we may at its see the success of them. Let 
use. and why then should they cast it thus upon the waters? Why should | ministers on the days of their seedness sow both morning and evening, for who 
ee eee tne en ee eee mene, be Bibel plead | ean tell which shall prosper? 
Sem. xxv. ll. Look up, man, i Ww soon ou! starved © f . 
im a barrea ground. “if the clouds ” over thy head pment rg hate thus, that they || 7 Truly the light zs sweet, 
ten cn ee ee ras ys: Ap talon And a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun: 
Sod Soest rat aes Job serve IL _Are the heavens thos teantfal to || § But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them all 
a 3 ¥ 2 a 
thy poor brother, that is bone of thy bone? SpiGaens ceess ail say, h | Yet let him remember the days of darkness ; 
stat gan. Nap ah Sosgle, if Revenge uber ter wil | For they shall be many. 
empty themselves.” If there be charity in the heart, it shew itself, t itv. 
Jas_ii. 15,16. He that draws out his soul to the hungry. will reach forth his All that cometh ¢s vanity 
hand to them. as he has ability. : 9 Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; 
Beara ee hens pang ame able sats sand therefore And let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
they will st still and do nothing; Nay, saith = where tree <a ; 
Sale or Sens te en tered ool bee ha thn of those to whom it And walk in the ways of thine heart, 
belones ; that is, every man most labour to bea blewing to that place, whatever And in the sight of thine eyes: 
pt. on aly tlebininc nan. heed A ctahorin 8 ydey | re But know thon, that for all these things 
are many that present themselves as objects of charity who are unworthy, an = ~ - 
I do not know whom it is St to give to. Trouble not thyself about that, saith God will bring thee into judgment. 
cea + a discreetly as thou et and then be xo that, amet the 10 Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart, 
Roacet bent, Wada uhalt het test sewer. igh way sosver the Gueaity i And put away evil from thy flesh : 
north thine shall be benefit of it. is is commonly = 
| ap rhe WF weer Soyer tea Sear as cued tries. Maske Garth the | For childhood and youth are vanity. 
fruits of righteousmess, becamse death shortly come and cut us down,and || Here is an admonition, both to old people and to young people, to think of 
we shall then be determined to an =a state of yar or misery, | dying, and ready for it. Having by many excellent precepts tauzht us how 
tka Seiewens 1 teeta uk co, eadin tet lari aewiieea 
x meen will object the many discouragements they have met with m their || First. He applies himself to the aged, writes to them as fathers, to awaken 
pegs ite pie bpd et be par tat Sines ms oar a Ashes aes ay (a= pet agg the pov of life, which old people find by 
faites Gamay wat toe their Deaditks saig beden th wonk i, and had better lay : experience: “Truly the light is sweet.”_ The light of the sun is so; it is a plea- 
i up for them; they have taxes to pay, and purchases to make; they know not |/ sant thing for the eyes te behold it. Light was the first thing made in the 
what use will be made of their charity, nor what constraction will be put upon || formation of the world, as the eye is one of the first in the formation of 
it. These, and a hundred sach obj he answers in one word, ver. 4, “ He || the body, the little world. It is pleasant to see the light ; the heathen were so 
that observeth the wind shall not sow,” which signifies dot ee ; — any of it, that ee worereees a, It is —— 
* which = If we stan by it to see other things, the many e prospects world gives us. e 
a Sec itcen avery bite Baealty and making yee , start ight of Life iss. Light is ae ae Se, ASO 2h Tt cone, Ba Comtod bat that 
objections, fancying hardship and danger where there i hone, | Hife is sweet. It is sweet to men, because they have their portion in this life; 
never go qo pes through with our work, nor make dal thing of st. If || it is sweet to good men, because they have this life as the time of their prepa- 
the po Bae. Toa decline or leave off sowing for the sake of every flying || ration for a better life. It is sweet to all men; nature saith it is so, and there 
cloud, and img for the sake of every blast of wi he would make but an || is no disputing against it; nor can death be desired for its own sake, but 
in aeneeed Uk bia heevbendry ax the send. The duties of religion are as || areaded, unless as a period to present evils, or a passage to future good. Life 
necessary a5 sowing and reaping. will turn as much to our own See Laer eee tere ee eee eee upon ourselves, lest we 
The discouragements we meet with in these duties are but as winds and clo’ love it too we! k : : A ae 
which will do us no Mend and which those that pak on = httle uae and 2A scaniiaen io Chak ol ddceill even in the midst of life, and of life, when it is 
resolution will despise easily break Note, Those that will be | most sweet, and we are most apt to forget death. “If aman live many years, 
deterred and driven off by small and oer Etiiculties from and real || yet let him remember the days of darkness” are coming. Here is, ist. A 
duties, will never bring any thing to eeang sk okapiba = for there will always arise || summer's day supposed to be enjoyed: that life may continue long, even many 
a coe cell or wher at least in our own imazination, to discourage || years, and that by the ess of God it may be male comfortable, and a man 
us. Winds and clouds are in God's hand, are designed to try us, and our Chris- May rejoice in them There are those that live many years in this world, 
ity obligeth us to endure hardness. escape many dangers, receive many mercies, and therefore are secure that = 
eee il car her din oot ace ie wk way what they in charity alll wank'oe and that no evil shall befall them; that the pitcher whic’ 
should ever be made up to them. do not find themselves ever the richer; = —_ a oe safe and concede 9 never = gy 
+ st the chari- t t “live many y and rejoice in them all? Alas, 
get == which av ae cigeak Uinr eaicoakion = bag ty To this he eieeet e oon but hours of joy for Baieste of sorrow. However, some rejoice 
“Thou knowest ata oak: of ens nor is it fit thou shouldst. || in their years, their many years, more than others; if these two things meet 
answers, ¥ 3 q years, More the ers 3 hes ung: > 
Thoa sare he will good though he doth us state, and a cheerful spirit, these two indeed may do much 
‘not tell thre Lk or Se bee eel oe cadre had in a way by himself, om enabling a man to rejoice in them all, and yet the most prosperous 
—— the counsels of his unsearchable wisdom. He will work and none — has its alloys, and the most ——— a 2 os Seles 
shall hi : work none shall direct or prescribe to him. ve their melancholy qualms, and cheerful sain ve their gracious. 
one 5 fy Bae bat eressube-, God work sal certain || so tht is uta cupyoctns age scx ace Sat aan soul Ure wang 
+ t. i i m : Ms zht 2 
God he shews i Tikelieeknien, ne Wy kad “aut wk a the way of the ib Nea wena ee this summer's day; yet let this hearty old man “remember 
Sprit” CX Git lek wo wane we know not whence i comes, or whither it | the da pe he a “ ae —_ wir okpe = 
it will turn: : seamen li waiting it till it doth || of ness coming ys of our lying in the grave; there the y wil 
(ioe rade quphaboied 7 ER wRaodenrgt pen sreegasmaies aft ties lie in the dark: there the eye sees not, the sun shines not, The darkness of 
time appainted for the blessing. Or, of the human soul. We know that God a ee ight of -life, the grave is a land of darkn Job x. 21. 
made us, and gave us these souls, but how they entered inte these bodies, are ; eet ys of oes eee enemys, he doseel oe lymg under- 
united to them, animate them operate them, know The soul i more than ys of our living ve groun ey are many, 
isa =. to itself; SS ee ak that tet werk of God ae eerus 2nd. We = =<. — —— =o as _ ees toy wide = = 
know how fashioned i womb that is with child~ i ¥ e heavens no more, xiv. _As longest day wi 
Ww eee Sencribe the froth mene the atte ar the body, or its || have its night, so the longest night will have its morning. Thirdly. It is zooi 
waten son with a soul; both we know are the work of God. and we acquiesce || for us often to remem these days of darkness, that we may not be lifted up 
his bat cannot in either trace the process of the i We doubt || with pride, nor lulled asleep in carnal security. nor ever transported into inde- 
a “the bicth of the child that is conceived, though aa hc ak how it is || cencies by vain mirth. Fourthly. Notwithstanding the long continuance of life, 
oe ee peed doubt of the performance of the promise, we || and the many comforts of it, yet we must “remember the days of darkness, 
perceive . a ieee things work towards it. And we may weil bao a to || because these will certainly come however, and they will come with much the 
8 — for us —— : a temen anes Soi - kno — os poet hegrs ed pores ae and writes to them as children, 
= t i t 7 » . He apples hi © young. 
rey Po eS ee oiler wale Gurney enangia taivecret, and cheeahiein iaemtie think of death, ver. 9, 10; where we have 7: 
Seals found the into them ; and so the is the same, and urged 1. An ironical concession to the vanities and pleasures of youth: “ Rejvice, 
$o the anme intent wit that of our Saviour, Mat. vi 25. The life. the O young man, in thy youth.” Some make this to be counsel which the 
~ God has given us, is more than meat ; the body that God has made us | atheist and epicure give to the young man, the poisonous estions against 
padceng a raiment oe hie therefore, that done greater which in close of the verse, a powerful antidote. But 
s i a = Bebae dle temcae oabetion wo tka tas it is commonly by way of 
cheerfully depended upon to do the lesser. 
faculties and their failure; and the other that they constitute parts to the explanation of Coheleth as one who “is gathered” from hia 
ivid picture = og easy to determine which view ‘s correct, wanderings, there doubt that it means one who gathers or 
vals a ie penne ee a” ” collects others. There i names in the Hebrew 
are various ‘bre 
ee ee or the Preacher, in the person of Solo-| Scriptures ending in eth, some of them masculine and some feminine 
mon, i be regarded the author of the Book of Proverbs now in | —some ive, but others active. Thus, in Neh. vii. 7, we have 
pare im author of proverbs, is open to|| Mispereth; in 2 Sam. xi. 21, Jerubbesbeth; and in 2 Kings xxi. 19, 
yuesti Tee See wo? aosles sice is consistent with || Mednullemeth—the first and second being the names of men, and the 
is t i jecti i third that <f a woman. Now, as Mispereth may fairly be explained 
“T'Kings iv. 32, nor is there any serious objection to it With respect : = 
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frony, like that of Elijah to the priests of Baai, “Cry aloud, for he is a god!” 
or of Miecaiah to Ahab, “Go to Ramoth gilead, and prosper ;” or of Christ to 
his disciples, “Sleep on now.” “Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,” live a 
merry life, follow thy sports, and take thy pleasures, “let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth;” cheer thee with its fancies and foolish hopes, 
entertain thyself with thy pleasing dreams; aye, do, “ walk in the ways of thy 
heart,” do whatever thou hast a mind to do, and stick at nothing that may 
rratity the sensual appetite; quicquid libet licet, —‘ make thy will thy law ;’ 
do thou “ walk in the ways of thy heart,” and let “thine heart walk after thine 
eyes,” arambling heart after a roving eye; what is pleasing in thine own eyes 
do it, whether it be pleasing in the eyes of God or no. Solomon speaks thus 
ironically to the young man, to intimate, Ist. [That this is what he would do, 
and which he would fain have leave to do, in which he placeth his bet Bled 
and on which he sets his heart. 2nd. That he wisheth all about him would give 
him this counsel, would prophesy to him such smooth things as these, and 
cannot brook any advice to the contrary, but reckons those his enemies that 
bid him be sober and serious. 3rd. To expose his folly, and the great absurdity 
of a voluptuous, vicious course of life. The very description of it, if men would 
see things entirely, and judge of them impartially, is enough to shew how con- 
trary to reason those act that live such a life. ‘The very opening of the cause 
is enough to determine it without any argument. 4th. To shew that, if men 
give themselves to such a course of life as this, it is just with God to give them 
up to it, to abandon them to their own hearts’ lusts, that they may walk in 
their own counsels, /os. iv. 17. 

2. A powerful check given to these vanities and pleasures; “ But know thou, 
that for all these things God shall bring thee into judgment,” and duly consider 
that, and then live such a luxurious life if thou canst, if thou darest. This is 
a colasterion, or ‘corrective,’ to the foregoing concession, and plucks in the reins 
he had laid in the neck of the young man’s lusts. Know then fora certainty, 
that if thou dost take such a liberty as this, it will be thy everlasting ruin; thou 
hast to do with a God who will not let it go unpunished. Note, Ist. There is 
a judgment to come. 2nd, We must every one of us be brought into judgment. 
however we may now put far from us that evil day. 3rd. We shall be reckonéd 
with for all our carnal mirth, and sensual pleasures, in that day. 4th. It is good 
for all, but especially for young people, to know and consider this, that they 
may not, by the indulgence of their youthful lusts, “treasure up unto themselves 
wrath against that day of wrath,”—the wrath of the Lamb. 

3. A word of caution and exhortation inferred from all this, ver. 10. Let 

oung people look to themselves, and manage well both their souls and their 
vodies, their heart and ‘their flesh. Ist. Let them take care that their minds 
be not lifted up with pride, or disturbed with anger, or any sinful passion. 
“Remove sorrow,” or anger, “from thy heart;” the word signifies, any dis- 
order, or perturbation of the mind. Young people are apt to be impatient, of 
check and control, to vex and fret at any thing that is humbling and mortifyin 
to them, and their proud hearts rise against every thing that crosseth bri 
contradicteth them. ‘They are so set upon that which is pleasing to sense that 
they cannot bear anything that is displeasing, but it goes with sorrow to their 
heart. Their pride often disquiets them, and makes them uneasy; put that 
away, and the lave of the world, and lay thine expectations low from the crea- 
ture, and then disappointments will not be occasions of sorrow and anger to 
thee. Some by sorrow here understand that carnal mirth described ver. 9, the 
end of which will be bitterness and sorrow. Let them keep at a distance from 
every thing which will be sorrow in the reflection. 2nd. Let them take care 
that their bodies be not defiled by intemperance, uncleanness, or any fleshly 
lusts. “Put away evil from the flesh,” and let not the members of thy body 
be instruments of unrighteousness. The evil of sin will be the evil of punish- 
ment; and that which thou art fond of as good for the flesh, because it gratifies 
the appetites of it, will prove evil and hurtful to it; and therefore put it far 
from thee, the farther the better, 

Thirdly. The preacher, to enforce his admonition both to old and young, 
urgeth as an effectual argument that which is the great argument of his dis- 
course, the vanity of all present things, their uncertainty and insufficiency. 

1. He minds old people of this; ver. 8, “ All that cometh is vanity,’ yea, 
though a man live many years, and rejoice in them, All that is come already, 
and all that is yet to come, how much soever men promise themselves from the 
concluding scenes, it is all vanity. What will be, will do more to make men 
happy than what has been, All that come into the world are vanity; they are 
altogether so at their best estate. 

2. He minds young people of this; “ Childhood and youth are vanity.” The 
dispositions and actions of childhood and youth have in them a great deal of 
impertinence and iniquity, sinful vanity, which young people have need to 
watch against and get cured. The pleasures and advantages of childhood 
and youth have in them no certainty, satisfaction, or continuance; they are 
passing away; these flowers will soon wither, and these blossoms fall; let 
them therefore knit them into good fruit, which will continue, and abound 
to a good account. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The wise and patient preacher is here closing his sermon, and he closes it, not only like 
a good orator, but like a good preacher, with that which was likely to make the best 
impressions, and which he wished might be powerful and lasting upon his hearers. 
Here is, I. An exhortation to young people to begin betimes to be religious, and not 
to put it off to old age, ver. 1; enforced with arguments taken from the calamities of 
old age, ver. 1—5; and the great change that death will make upon us, ver. 6, 7. 
Il. A repetition of the great truth he had undertaken to prove in this discourse, the 
vanity of the world, ver. 8. ILL. A confirmation and recommendation of what he had 
written in this and his other books, as worthy to be duly weighed and considered, 
ver 9—12. IV. The whole matter summed up and concluded, with a charge to all 
to be truly religious in consideration of the judgment to come, ver. 13, 14. 


J EMEMBER now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
* While the evil days come not, 

Nor the years draw nigh, 

When thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them; 
While the sun, or the light, 

Or the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, 

Nor the clouds return after the rain: 

In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
And the strong men shall bow themselves, 

And the grinders cease because they are few, 

And those that look out of the windows be darkened 


one who writes, reckons, or registers, so Coheleth is to be understood 
of one who collects, convokes, or summons. The word is regularly 
treated as a masculine, but in Eccles. vii. 27 it is usually considered 
as a feminine, though not necessarily so, because it becomes mascu- 
line by a different division of two words. Thus, Amrah Coheleth is 
feminine, but Amar hacoheleth is masculine, the change being much 
less conspicuous in Hebrew, where nonp nm nx becomes noaApN 7K. 
In our opinion, Cobeleth is never a feminine word, and, in fact, the 
456 
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4 And the doors shall be shut in the streets, 

When the sound of the grinding is low, 

And he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, 

And all the daughters of musick shall be brought low ; 
Also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
And fears shall be in the way, 

And the almond tree shall flourish, 

And the grasshopper shall be a burden, [home, 
And desire shall fail: because man goeth to his long 
And the mourners go about the streets: 


MOURNERS, 


Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 

Or the golden bowl be broken, 

Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 

Or the wheel broken at the cistern. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: 
And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it. 


Here is, First. A call to young people to think of God, and mind their duty 
to him when they are young; “Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” This is, 1. ‘The royal preacher's application of his sermon concerning 
the vanity of the world, and every thing in it. You that are young flatter 
ourselves with expectations of great things from it, but believe those that 
ave tried, it yields no solid satisfaction to a soul: therefore, that you may 
not be deceived by this vanity, nor too much disturbed by it, remember your 
Creator, and so guard yourselves against the mischiefs that arise from the 
vanity of the creature. 2, It is the royal physician’s antidote against th: 
particular diseases of yoni, the love of mirth, and the indulgence of sensu 
pleasures, the vanity which childhood and youth is subject to; to prevent and 
cure this, “ Remember thy Creator.” Here is, Ist. A great duty pressed upon 
us, to remember God¢as our Creator, Not only remember that God is our 
Creator, that he made\us, and not we ourselves, and is therefore our rightful 
Lord and owner, but we must engage ourselves to him with these considera- 
tions which his being our Creator lays us under, and pay him the honour and 
duty which we owe him as our Creator. “ Remember thy Creators,” the word 
is plural, as it is Job xxxv. 8, “ Where is God my Makers ?” for God said, “ Let 
us make man,” us, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 2nd, The proper season for 
this duty. “In the days of thy youth,” the days of thy choice, so some; thy 
choice days, thy choosing days. Begin in the beginning of thy days to re- 
member him from whom thou hadst thy being, and go on according to that 
good beginning; call him to mind when thou art young, and keep him in mind 
throughout all the days of thy youth, and never forget him. Guard thus 
against the temptations of youth, ‘and thus im rove the advantages of it, 
Secondly. A reason to enforce this command; “ While the evil days come no 
and the years of which thou shalt say, 1 have no pleasure in them.” Do i 
quickly; 1. Before sickness and death comes; Do it while thou livest; for 


7 


| it will be too late to do it when death has removed thee from this state of trial 


and probation to that of recompence and retribution, The days of sickness 
and death are the days of evil, terrible to nature; evil days indeed to those that 
have forgotten their Creator, ‘These evil days will come sooner or later; as yet 
they come not, for God is long-suffering to usward, and gives us space to 
repent. The continuing of life is but the deferring of death, and while life is 
continued and death deterred, it concerns us to prepare and get the propany 
of death altered, that we may die PORIOTEAP LY, 2. Before old age comes, which, 
if death prevent not, will come; and they will be years of which we shall say, 
we have no pleasure in them, when we shall not relish the delights of sense, as 
Barzillai, 2. Sam. xix. 35. When we shall be loaded with bodily infirmities, old 
and blind, or old and lame; when we shall be taken off from our usefulnes: 
and our strength shall be labour and sorrow ; when we shall either have p 

with our relations, and all our old friends, or be afflicted in them, an? see them 
weary of us; when we shall feel ourselves die by inches; these years draw nigk 
when all that comes will be vanity, the remaining months all months of vanity, 
And there will be no pleasure but in the retlection of a good life on earth, and 
the expectation of a better life in heaven. ‘These two arcu he enlargeth 
upon in the following verses, only inverting the order, and shews, 

Ist. How many are the calamities of old age; and that, if we should live to be 
old, our days will be such as we shall have no pleasure in, which is a good 
reason why we should return to God, and make our peace with him in the days 
of our youth, and not put it off till we come to be old; for it will be no thanks 
to us to leave the pleasures of sin when they have left us, nor to return to God 
when need forcetl us. But the greatest absurdity and ingratitude imaginable 
is, to give the cream and flower of our days to the devil, and reserve the bran, 
and refuse, and dregs of them for God, ‘This is offering “the torn, and the 
lame, and the sick for sacrifice.” And besides, old age being thus clogged with 
infirmities, it is the greatest folly imaginable to put off that needful work till 
then which requires the best of our strength, when our faculties are in their 
prime; and especially to make the work more difficult by a longer continuance 
In sin, and by laying up treasures of guilt in the conscience to add to the pus 
thens of age, and make them much heavier. If the calamities of age will be su 
as is here represented, we shall have need of something to support and comfort 
us then; and nothing will be more effectual to do that than the testimony of 
our consciences for us, that we began betimes to remember our Creator and 


very arrangement we propose as a solution of the only difficulty 
occurs in chap. xii. 8. The reason for inviting special attention to 
these circumstances is in the apparent determination of some critics 


to find mysteries where there are none—an evil not less dis 


than the refusal to recognise mysteries where they eaist. gt aes 


xii. 10. “ Acceptable words ’’—literally, “words of desire”. 
signify “desirable things,” because in Hebrew, as in G and 
other languages, the same term stands for “word” and “ 
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have not since laid aside the remembrance of him. How can we expect God 
should help us when we are old, if we will not serve him when we are young? 
see Ps. lxxi. 17, 18. The decays and infirmities of old age are here elegantly 
described in figurative expressions, which have some difficulty in them to us 
now, who are not acquainted with the common phrases and metaphors used 
in Solomon’s age and tanguage; but the general scope is plain, to shew how 
uncomfortable generally the days of old age are. 

Ist. Then the sun and the light of it, the moon and the stars, and the light 
which they borrow from it, will be darkened; that is, they look dim to old 
people, through the decay of their sight. Their countenance is clouded, and 
tna aay and lustre of it is eclipsed; their intellectual powers and faculties, 
which are as lights in the soul, are weakened ; their understanding and memory 
fails them, and their apprehension is not so quick, nor their fancy so lively, as | 
it has been. * Light is often put for joy and prosperity, the days of their mirth | 
are over, and they have not the pleasure either of the converse of the day 
or rae repose of the night; for both the sun and the moon are darkened 
to them. 

2nd. Then “the clouds return after the rain.” As when the weather is dis- 

osed to wet, no sooner is one cloud blown over but another succeeds it, so 
it is with old peru when they are got pretty well of one pain or ailment they 
are seized wit another, so that their distempers are like a continual dropping 
in a very rainy day. The end of one trouble is in this world but the beginning 
of another, and deep calls unto deep. Old people are often afflicted with 
defiuxions of rheum, like soaking rain, after which still more clouds return, 
feeding the humour, so that it is continually grievous, and therein the body 
doth as it were melt away. 

3rd, Then “the keepers of the house tremble;” the head, which is as the 
watch-tower, shakes, and the arms and hands, which are ready for the pre- 
servation of the body, shake too, and grow feeble upon every sudden approach 
and attack of danger ; that vigour of the animal — which used to be exerted 
for self-defence fails, and cannot do its office Old people are easily dispirited 
and discouraged. 

4th. Then “the strong men shall bow themselves;” the legs and thighs, that 
used to support the body, and bear its weight, bend and buckle, and cannot 
serve for travel as they have done, but are soon tired. Old men, that have been 
in their time strong men, are become weak, and “stoop for age,” Zec. viii. 4. 
God taketh no pleasure in the leys of a man,” Ps. exlvii. 10, for their strength 
will soon fade, but “in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength;” he has 
everlasting arms. . ’ 

5th. Then “the grinders cease because they are few.” The teeth with which 
we grind our meat, and prepare it for concoction, cease to do their part, because 
they are few; they are rotted and broken, and perhaps have been drawn 
because they eet Some old people have lost all their teeth, and others 
have but few left.. And this infirmity is the more considerable, because the 
meat not being well chewed for want of teeth is one great reason why it is not 
well digested, which has as much an influence as any thing upon the other 
decays of age. , ; 

6th. “Those that look out of the windows are darkened,” that is, the eyes 
wax dim, as Isaac’s, Gen. xxvii. 1, and Ahijah’s, 1 Kin. xiv. 4. Moses was a rare 
instance of one who at one hundred and twenty years old had good eyesight, 
but ordinarily the sight decays in old people as soon as any thing; and it is 
a mercy to them that art helps nature with spectacles. We have need to 
improve our sight well while we have it, because the light of the eyes may 
be gone before the light of life. ea, 

7th. “ The doors are shut in the streets.” Old people keep within doors, and 
care not for going abroad to entertainments. The lips, the doors of the mouth, 
are shut in eating, because the teeth are gone, and the sound of the grinding 
with them is low, so that they have not that command of their meat in their 
mouths which they used to have. They cannot digest their meat, and therefore 
little grist is brought to the mill. ; 

8th. Old people “rise up at the voice of the bird.” They have no sound sleep 

but a little thing disturbs them, even the chirping of 


as youn te) le have 
a bird. = ee rest for coughin , and therefore rise up at cock-erowing, 
as soon as anybody is stirring. Or, they are apt to be jealous, and timorous, 
and full of care, which breaks their sleep, and makes them rise early. Or, they 
are apt to be superstitious, and rise up as in a fright at those voices of birds, 
as of ravens, or screech-owls, which soothsayers call ominous. 

9th. With them “all the daughters of music are brought low.” They have 
neither voice nor ear, can neither sing themselves nor take any pleasure as 
Solomon had done in the days of his youth, in singing men and singing women 
and musical instruments, ch. ii. 8. Old people grow thick of hearing, and 
unapt to distinguish sounds and voices. iy : 

10th. They are “afraid of that which is high,” afraid to go to the top of any 
high place, either because for want of breath they cannot reach it, or their 
heads being giddy, or their legs failing them, they dare not venture to it; or 
they frighten themselves with fancies, that that which is high will fall upon 
them. Fear is in the way; they can neither ride nor walk with their usual 
boldness, but are afraid of every thing that lies in their way, lest it throw them 


wn. AY, 
~~ 1th. “' The almond-tree flourisheth,” that is, the old man’s hair is ee white, 
so that his head looks like an almond-tree in the blossom. The almond-tree 
blossoms before any other tree, and therefore fitly shews what haste old age 
makes in seizing upon men; it prevents their expectations, and comes faster 
upon them than they thought of. “Gray hairs are here and there upon them, 
and they erceive it not.” —_ ; ser. 

12th. “The grasshopper is a burthen, and desire fails.” Old men can bear 
nothing; the lightest thing sits heavy upon them, both on their bodies and on 
their minds; a little thing sinks and breaks them. Perhaps the grasshopper 
was some food that was looked upon to be very light of digestion. ohn 
Baptist’s meat was locusts. but even that lies heavy upon an old man’s sto- 
mach, and therefore desire fails, that is, he has no appetite to his meat: neither 
shall he “regard the desire of women,” as that king, Dan. xi. 37. Old men 
become mindless and listless, and the pleasures of sense are to them tasteless 

s. Fs 

- eo ebable, Solomon wrote this when he was himself old, and could speak 
feelingly of the infirmities of age, which perhaps grew the faster upon him for 
the indulgence he had given imself in sensual pleasures. Some old people 
bear up better than others under the decays of age; but more or less the days 
of old age are, and will be, evil days, and of little pleasure. Great care, there- 
fore, should be taken to pay respect and honour to old people, that they ma 
have something to balance these grievances, and nothing may be done to ad 
tothem. And all this put together makes up a good reason why we should 
remember our Creator in the days of our youth, that he may remember us with 
favour when these evil days come, and his comforts may delight our souls when 
the delights of sense are in a manner worn off. | ; é : 

2nd. He shews how great a change death will make with us, which will be 
either the prevention or the period of the miseries of old age. Nothing else 
will keep them off, nor any thing else cure them, Therefore, “remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth,” because death is certainly before thee,—per- 
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haps it is very near thee; and it is a serious thing to die, and we are concerned 
with the utmost care and diligence to prepare for it. 

First. Death will fix us in an unchangeable state. “Man shall then go to his 
long home,” and all these infirmities and decays of age are harbingers of, and 
advances towards, that awful remove. At death, man goes from this world, 
and all the employments and enjoyments of it; he is gone for good and all 
as to his present state. He is gone home; for here he was a stranger and 
pilgrim; both soul and body go to the place whence they came, ver.7. Ile is 
gone to his rest, to the place where he is to fix; he is gone to his home, ‘to the 
house of his world,’ so some; for this world is not his; he is gone to his long 

a the grave will be many. He is gone to his 
y. not only to his house, whence he shall never return to this 
world, but to the house where he must be for ever. This should make us 
willing to die, that at death we must go home; and why should we not long 
to go to our Father’s house? And this should quicken us to get ready to die 
that we must then go to our long home, to an everlasting habitation. ‘ 
Secondly. Death will be an occasion of sorrow to our friends that love ns. 
When “man goes to his long home, the mourners go about the streets;” the 
real mourners, and those, as now with us, distinguished by their habits as they 
go along the streets; the mourners for ceremony, that were hired to weep for 
the dead, both to oeneeg and to excite the real mourning. When we die, we not 
only remove to a melancholy house before us, but we leave a melancholy house 
behind us. Tears are a tribute due to the dead, and this, among other cireum- 
stances, makes it a serious thing to die. But in vain do we go to the house of 
mourning, and see the mourners go about the streets, if it do not help to make 
us serious and pious mourners in the closet. 
Thirdiy. Death will dissolve the frame of nature, and take down the earthly 
house of this tabernacle, which is elegantly described, ver. 6, ‘Then shall the 
silver cord,” by which soul and body were wonderfully fastened together, “be 
loosed,”—that sacred knot untied, and those old friends be forced to part: 
then shall “the golden bowl,” that held the waters of life for us, ‘be broken :” 
then shall “the sere with which we used to fetch up water for the con- 
stant support of life, and the repair of its decays, “be broken,” even “at the 
fountain,” so that it can fetch up no more; and “ the wheel,” all those organs 
that serve for the collecting and distributing of nourishment, shall “be broken,” 
and disabled to do their office any more. ‘lhe body shall become like a watch 
when the spring is broken, the motion of all the wheels is stopped, and they all 
stand still; the machine is taken to pieces; the heart beats no more, nor doth 
the blood circulate. Some apply this to the ornaments and utensils of life: 
rich people must at death leave behind them their clothing, and furniture, and 
silver and gold, and poor eta their earthern pitchers, and the drawers of 
water will have their wheel broken. 

Fourthly, Teath will resolve us into our first principles, ver. 7. Man is a 
strange sort of creature,—a ray of heaven united toa me of earth. At death 
these are separated, and each goes to the place whence it came. 
lst. The body, that clod of clay, returns to its own earth. It is made of the 
earth; Adam’s body was so, and we are of the same mould. It is a house of 
clay: at death, it is laid in the earth, and in a little time will be resolved into 
earth, not to be distinguished from common earth; according to the sentence, 
Gen. iii. 19, “ Dust thou art,” and therefore, “to dust thou shalt return.” Let 
us not therefore indulge the appetites of the body, nor pamper it; it will be 
worm’s meat shortly; nor let sin reign in our mortal bodies, because they are 
mortal, Rom. vi. 12. 
2nd. The soul, that beam of light, returns to that God who, when he “ made 
man of the dust of the ground, breathed into him the breath of life, to make 
him a living soul,” Gen. ii. 7, and formeth the spirit of every man within him. 

en the fire consumes the wood, the flame ascends, when the ashes return to 
the earth out of which the wood grew. ‘The soul doth not die with the body; 
it is redeemed from the power of the grave, Ps. xlix. 15; it can subsist without 
it, and will be in a state of separation from it, as the candle burns, and burns 
brighter, when it is taken out of the dark lantern. It removes to the world of 
spirits, to which it is allied; it goes to God as a judge, to give account of itself, 
and to be lodged either with the spirits in prison, | Pet. iii. 19, or with the spirits 
in paradise, Lu. xxiii. 43, according to what was done in the body. This makes 
death terrible to the wicked, whose souls & to God as an avenger, and com- 
fortable to the godly, whose souls go to God asa Father, into whose hands they 
cheerfully commit them, through a Mediator, out of whom sinners may justly 
dread to think of going to God. 


8 Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is 
vanity. 9 And moreover, because the preacher was 
wise, he still taught the people knowledge; yea, he 
gave good heed, and sought out, and set in order 
many proverbs. 10 The preacher sought to find 
out acceptable words: and that which was written 
was upright, even words of truth. 11 The words of 
the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by tlie 
masters of assemblies, which are given from one 
shepherd. 12 And further, by these, my son, be 
admonished ; of making many books there is no end ; 


and much study 7s a weariness of the flesh. 


Solomon is here drawing towards a close, and is loath to part till he has 
gained his point, and prevailed with his hearers, with his readers, to seek for 
that satisfaction in God only, and in their duty to him, which they can never 
find in the creature. — 

First. He repeats his text, ver. 8. 1. As that which he had fully demon- 
strated the truth of, and so made good his undertaking in this sermon, wherein 
he had kept close to his text, and both his reasons and his application were to 
the purpose. 2. As that which he desired to inculcate both upon others and 
upon himself, to have it ready, and to make use of it upon all occasions. We 
see it daily proved; let it therefore be daily improved ; “ Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity. 

Secondly. He recommends what he had written upon this subject by Divine 
direction and inspiration to our serious consideration, The words of this book 
are faithful, and well worthy our acceptance; for, 

1. They are the words of one that was a convert, a 
by dear-bought experience of the vanity of the worl 
ing great things from it. He was Co 


Tpke pees that could speak 
, and the folly of expect- 
eth, one gathered in from his wander- 


We would render the verse thus: “Coheleth sought to discover de- 
sirable words (or things), and to write in uprightness words of truth.” 
xii. 11, This verse is reckoned among the difficulties of Ecclesiastes, 
but our translators have made their English as obscure as the 
Hebrew. ‘The first clause may be thus rendered: “ The words of the 
wise are like ox-goads ; and like nails driven in are masters of assem- 
use” J By: wise” and “the masters of assemblies” some 
understand the official body of men who sat in council upon religious 
30 


and political affairs. The concluding member is easy to translate, 
but hard to understand: “they are given by one shepherd.” Are 
the words given? or are the men who speak them given, i.e., 
appointed? Who is the shepherd or pastor? Perhaps the sense ie 
that those whose counsels are like goads to stimulate the sluggish, 
and like nails or tent-pegs to steady the unstable, are under the 
control and rule of one governor, which is God. ‘That a shepherd is 


a ruler is recognised in many passages of Scripture. 
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ings, and gathered home to that God from whom he had revolted. ‘ Vanity of 
vanities, saith the penitent.’ All true penitents are convinced of the vanity of 
the world, for they find it can do nothing to ease them of the burden of sin 
whieh they complain of i . 

2. They are the words of one that was wise, wiser than any; endued with 
extraordinary measures of wisdom; famous for it among his neighbours, who 
all sought unto him to hear his wisdom; and therefore a competent judge of 
this matter. Not only wise as a prince, but wise as a preacher, and preachers 
have need of wisdom to win souls. | : : 

3. He was one that made it his business to do good, and to use wisdom aright. 
Becanse he was himself wise, but knew he had not his wisdom for himself no 
more than he had it from himself, he still taught the people that knowledge 
which he had found useful to himself, and hoped might be so to them too. It 
is the interest of princes to have their people well taught in religion; and no 
disparagement to them to teach them themselves the good knowledge of the 
Lord, but their duty to encourage those whose office it is to teach them, and to 
speak comfortably to them, 2 Chr. xxx. 22. Let not the pecple, the common 
veople, be despised, no, not by the wisest and greatest, as either unworthy or 
incapable of good knowledge. Even those that are well taught have need to 
be still taught, that they may grow in knowledge. wine 

4. He took a great deal of pains and care to do good, designing to teach the 
people knowledge. He did not put them off with any thing that came next 
hand, because they were inferior people, and he a very wise man; but, con- 
sidering the worth of the souls he preached to, and the weight of the subject 
he preached on, he gave good heed to what he read and heard from others, 
that having stocked himself well he might bring out of his treasury things new 
and old. He gave good heed to what he spoke and wrote himself, and was 
choice and exact in it; all he did was elaborate. Ist. He chose the most pro- 
fitable way of preaching, by proverbs or short sentences, which would be more 
easily apprehended and remembered than long and laboured periods. 2nd. He 
did not content himself with a few parables or wise sayings, and repeat them 
again and again; but he furnished himself with many proverbs, a great variety 
of grave discourses, that he might have something to say on every occasion. 
3rd. He did not only give them such observations as were obvious and trite, 
mines of knowledge, and did not only pick up what lay on the surface. 4th. He 
did not deliver his heads and observations at random as they came to mind, 
but methodised them, and set them in order, that they might appear in more 
strength and lustre. 

5. He put what he had to say in such a dress as he thought would be most 
leasing. “He sought to find out acceptable words,” words of delight, ver. 10. 
Je took care that good matter might not be spoiled by an ill style, and by the 

ungratefulness and incongruity of the expression. Ministers should study not 
for big words, or fine words, but acceptable words, such as are likely to please 
men for their good to edification, 1 Cor. x. 33. They that would win souls 
must contrive how to win upon them with words fitly spoken. f 

6. That which he did write for our instruction is of unquestionable certainty 
and what we may rely upon. “That which was written was upright” and 
sincere, according to the real sentiment of the penman, “even words of truth,’ 
the exact representation of the thing as it is. hose are sure not to miss their 
way that are guided by these words. What good will acceptable words do us 
if they be not upright, and words of truth? Most are for smooth things that 
flatter them, rather than right things that direct them, /sa. xxx.10. But to 
those that understand themselves and their own interest, words of truth will 
always be acceptable words. } 

7. That which this and other holy men wrote will be of great use and advan- 
tage to us, especially being inculeated upon us by the en of it, ver. 11. 
Here observe, Ist. A double benefit accruing to us by Divine truths, if duly 
applied and improved; they are “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof. for cor- 
rection, and instruction in righteousness.” They are of use, First. ‘Yo excite 
us to our duty. They are as goads to the ox that draws the plough, putting 
him forward when he is dull, and quickening him to mend his pace. The 
truths of God prick men to the heart, Acts ii. 37, and put them upon bethink- 
ing themselves when they trifle and grow remiss, and exerting themselves with 
more vigour in their work. While our good affections are so apt as they are 
to grow flat and cool, we lave need of these goads. Secondly. To engage us 
to persevere in our duty. ‘They are as nails to those that are wavering and 
ineonstant, to fix them to that which is good; they are goads to such as are 
dull and draw back, and nails to such as are desultory and draw aside; a means 
to establish the heart, and confirm good resolutions, that we may not sit loose 
to our duty, nor be ever taken off from it, but that what good there is in us 
may be “‘as a nail fastened in a sure place,” Hzr. ix. 8. 2nd, A double way of 
communicating Divine truths in order to these benefits. First. By the Scrip- 
tures, as the standing rule. “The words of the wise ;” that is, of the prophets, 
who are called wise men, Mat. xxiii. 34. These we have in black and white, 
and may have recourse to them at any time, and make use of them as goads 
and as nails. By them we may teach ourselves: let but them come with pun- 
gency and power to the soul; let the impressions of them be deep and durable, 
and they will make us wise to salvation. Secondly. By the ministry. To make 
the words of the wise more profitable to us it is appointed that they should be 
impressed and “ fastened by the masters of assemblies.” Solemn assemblies for 
religious worship are an ancient Divine institution, intended for the honour 
of God and the edification of his church; and are not only serviceable but 
necessary to those ends. ‘I‘here must be masters of these assemblies, who are 
Christ’s ministers, and as such are to preside in them, to be God’s mouth to the 
people, and theirs to God. Their business is to fasten the words of the wise, 
and drive them as nails to the head, in order to which the word of God is like- 
wise as a hammer, Jer. xxiii. 29. 2 Da ey 

8. That which is written and thus recommended to us is of Divine original. 
Though it come to us through various hands, many wise men, and many 
masters of assemblies, yet it is given by one and the same Shepherd; the 
great “ Shepherd of Israel, that leadeth Joseph like a flock,” Ps. Ixxx.1, God 
is that one Shepherd, whose good Spirit indited the Scriptures, and assists the 
masters of the assemblies in opening and applying the Scriptures. These 
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words of the wise are the true sayings of God, on which we may rest our 
souls; from that one Shepherd all ministers must receive what they deliver, 
and speak aceording to the light of the written word. 

9. The sacred inspired writings, if we will but make use of them, are suffi- 
cient to guide us in the way to true happiness; and we need not in the pursuit 
of that to toil ourselves with the search of other writings; ver. 12, “ And 
farther,” nothing now remains but to tell thee that “of making many books 
there is no end;” that is, Ist. Of writing many books. If what I have written 
serve not to convince thee of the vanity of the world, and the necessity of 
being religious, neither wouldst thou be convinced if I should write never so 
much, If the end be not attained in the use of those books of Scripture which 
God has blessed us with, neither should we obtain the end if we had twice as 
many more; nay, if we had so many as that the whole world could not contain 
them, Jno, xxi. 6. “ And much study” of them would but confound us, and 
would rather be “a weariness to the flesh” than any advantage to the soul; 
we have as much as God saw fit to give us, saw fit for us, and saw us fit for. 
Much less can it be expected that those who will not by these be admonished, 
should be wrought upon by other writings. Let men write never so man 
books for the conduct of human life, write till they have tired themselves wise 
much study, they cannot give better instructions than those we have from the 
word of God. Or, 2nd. Of buying many books, making ourselves masters of 
them, and masters of what is in them by much study, Still the desire of learn- 
ing would be unsatisfied. It will give a man indeed the best entertainment, and 
the best accomplishment this world can afford him; but if we be not by these 
admonished of the vanity of the world, and human learning among other 
things, and its insufficiency to make us happy without true piety, alas, there is 
no end of it, nor real benefit by it; it will weary the body, but never give the 
soul any true satisfaction. The great Mr. Selden subscribed to this when he 
owned that in all the books he had read he never found that on which he could 
rest his soul but in the Holy Scripture, especially Jit. ii. 11 12. By these 
therefore let us be admonished. 


13 Let us hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
Fear God, and keep his commandments: for 
ithis is the whole duty of man. 14 For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether zz be good, or whether 2¢ de evil. 


The great inquiry which Solomon prosecutes in this book is, “ What is that 
good which the sons of men should do?” ch. ii. 3; what is the true way to true 
happiness? the certain means to attain our great end? He had in vain sought 
it among those things which the most of men are eager in the pursuit of, but 
here at length he has found it, by the help of that discovery which God 
anciently made to man, Job xxviii. 28, that serious godliness is the only way 
to true happiness. “Let us hear the conelusion of the whole matter;” the 
return entered upon the writ of inquiry, the result of this diligent search, 
you shall have all I have been driving at in two words. He doth not say, Do 
you hear it, but, Let us hear it; for preachers must themselves be hearers of 
that word which they preach to others; must hear it as from God. Those 
are teachers by the halves who teach others and not themselves, Rom. ii. 21. 
Every word of God is pure and precious, but some are worthy of more special 
remark, as this here; the Masorites begin it with a capital letter, as that, 
Deu. vi. 4. Solomon himself puts a nota bene before it, demanding attention in 
these words, “I et us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.” Observe here, 

First. The summary of religion. Setting aside all matters of doubtful dis- 
putation, to be religious is to “ fear God, and keep his commandments.” 1. The 
root of religion is the fear of God reigning in the heart; a reverence of his 
majesty, a deference to his authority, and a dread of his wrath. Fear God; 
that is, worship God, give him the honour due to his name in all the instances 
of true devotion, inward and outwards; see Rev. xiv.7. 2. The rule of religion 
is the law of God, revealed in the Scriptures. Our fear toward God must be 
taught by his commandments, Jsa, xxix. 13; and those we must keep, and care- 
fully observe. Wherever the fear of God is uppermost in the heart there will 
be a respect to all his commandments, and care to keep them. In vain do we 
pretend to fear God if we do not make conscience of our duty to him. ; 

Secondly. The vast importance of it. This is the whole of man; it is all his 
business, and all his blessedness. Our whole duty is summed up in this, and 
our whole comfort is bound up in this; it is the concern of every man, and 
ought to be his chief and continual care; it is the common concern of all men, 
of their whole time. It is nothing toa man whether he be rich or poor, high 
or low; but it is the main matter, it is all in all to a man, to fear God, and do 
as he bids him. 

Thirdly. A powerful inducement to this, ver. 14. We shall see of what 
mighty consequence it is to us that we be religious, if we consider the account 
we must every one of us shortly give of ourselves to God. Thence he argued 
against a vicious, voluptuous life, ch. xi. 9, and here for a religious life. 
“God shall bring every work into Judgment.” Note, 1. There is a judgment 
to come, in which every man’s eternal state will be finally determined. 2. God 
himself will be the judge, God-man will, not only because he has a right to 
judge, but because he is perfectly fit for it, infinitely wise and just. 3. Every 
work will then be brought into judgment, will be inquired into, and called 
over again. It will be a day to bring to remembrance every thing done in 
the body. 4. The great thing to be then judged of concerning every work is, 
whether it be Yoratiok evil; conformable to the will of God, or a violation of 
it. 5. Even secret things, both good and evil, will be brought to light, and 
brought to account in the judgment of the great day, Rom. ii. 16. There is no 
good work, no ill work hid, but shall then be made manifest. 6. In considera- 
tion of the judgment to come, and the strictness of that Mee erl it highly 
concerns us now to be very strict in our walking with God, that we may give 
up our account with joy. 


xii. 12. “And moreover, my son, be warned: the making of many 
books is endless, and much study is a weariness of the flesh.” 

xii, 13. Another disputed verse. Dr. Ginsburg renders it, “In 
conclusion, everything is noticed; fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this every man should do.” Our own translators put in 
the margin, “The end of the matter, even all that hath been heard, 
is, Fear God,” &c. It so happens that the same Hebrew form 
signifies “let us hear” and “hath been heard,” or “is heard.” No 
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valid objection can be urged against our rendering the opening 
words, “ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole discourse.” 

xii. 14, This conclusion demonstrates that there is something 
more important than earthly enjoyment, and that there is to be 
hereafter a difference, not merely between the man and the brute, 
but between the good man and the bad. Thus, all the sceptical 
utterances of the early chapters are cancelled by the last strokes of 
the inspired pen. 


ry 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
Piet DOOK OF ECCLESTAS TES. 


Cnrav. L.—1. The Preacher. That this boox was the composition of Solomon 
the title bears, universal tradition affirms, and internal evidence concurs to 
prove, there being many things in it which will apply to no one else. And 
whilst external and internal evidences establish the genuineness of the treatise, 
as the production of the prince whose name it bears, the same descriptions of 
proof assign its composition to a period of his life subsequent to his temporary 
apostacy from the service and the ways of God. This is the testimony of 
Jewish tradition; and whilst every right feeling should induce us to wish the 
testimony true, there is enough in the book itself to vindicate our judgments 
from the imputation of credulity in believing it. For if it was written by 
Solomon at all, at what other time of his life conld it be written? Not before 
his apostacy: for then he had not been guilty of the madness and impiety 
described. Not during his apostacy; for the language of the record is that of 
past time, and the spirit which it breathes is that of penitence for past mis- 
conduct. An apostate, persisting in his apostacy, could not possibly have been 
its author, It must have been written, therefore, after his return from his 
wanderings, and the delight which the conviction of this inspires rests on 
grounds that are not illusory. J’cclesiasies is the Greek title of the book, the 
title which it bears in the Septuagint. It signifies ‘the Preacher.’ The 
Hebrew word for which it is used means, one who assembles or gathers the 
people together; and the translation of it by the term cclestastes shews 
that the Greek translators understood the object of the assembling to be the 
communication of public instruction.—Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, b 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. The remaining notes are, with the author’s “setae 
taken from the same excellent work.. 2. VANITY OF VANITIES, SAITH THE 
PREACHER, VANITY OF VANITIES, ALL IS VANITY. This is the text of the 
preacher’s sermon. In the first place, it is to be considered as the affecting 
result of Solomon’s own experience ; the book might with sufficient appropri- 
ateness be entitled, ‘The Experience of Solomon.’ Secondly. We are not to 
understand it as the language of a mind soured and fretted by disappointment, 
but as the conclusion come to by one who had felt the bitterness of a course 
of sin, and the emptiness of this world’s joys, and having been reclaimed from 
“the error of his way,” having renounced and wept over his follies, was more 
than ever satisfied that “the fear of the Lord is wisdom,” and that “the ways 
of wisdom are the only ways of pleasantness, and her paths alone the paths of 
peace.” ‘Thirdly. Neither must we conceive him to affirm, in these words, that 
there is no good whatever, no kind of enjoyment, no degree of happiness, to 
be derived from the things of the world, when they are kept in their own 
place, estimated on right principles, and used in a proper manner. Sentiments 
widely different from any thing so ascetic and enthusiastic as this, will 
repeatedly come in our way in the course of the book. The words before 
us are to be interpreted of every thing in this world when pursued as the 
portion of him who seeks it,—when considered as constituting the happiness 
of a rational, immortal, and accountable being. His verdict is, that to such a 
creature they can yield, by themselves, no genuine and worthy satisfaction ; 
and that, whilst they are in their own nature unsatisfying, even in this world, 
they are worse, infinitely worse than profitless, for the world to come. On 
this ground it is that he pronounces them vanity; he had weighed them all in the 
balances, and had found them wanting. Fourthly. The peculiar emphasis may 
be remarked with which this verdict is expressed. He does not merely sa 
all things are vain, but “ all is vanity,” vanity itself, and “ vanity of vanities; ” 
that is, the greatest vanity,—sheer, perfect vanity. And he doubles the em- 

hatic asseveration: “ Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

his shews, 1. The strength of the impression on his own mind. It shews, 
2. The earnestness of his desire to produce a similar impression on the minds 
of others. That is justly denominated “ vanity,” which yields no substantial 
profit. Itis in this connexion that he adds in ver. 3, “ What profit hath a man 
of all his labour which he taketh under the sun?” By “labour” he means not 
only the labour of the hands, but also the labour of the brain; for of both we 
shall find him frequently mpeaictng. in the sequel. “ What profit hath a man of 
all his labour?” What profit! Much, it will by many be answered. Much 

resent profit, great and manifold benefits, in the estimation of the world, may 
a the result of human labour. Learning, riches, oniibie honour, and ail the 
means of sensual and intellectual gratification, may be acquired by labour. But 
these things, when viewed apart from God as the chiet good, (the light in 
which, we observed, it is Solomon’s intention to place them,) are all compre- 
hended in the verdict already pronounced, * Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 


Cuap. Il.—11. On all the works—and, behold, all was vanity. Such was the 
nature, and such the success, of Solomon’s Age ee for the procuring of 
happiness. When his labour was ended, he had only to sigh over its results. 
He very soon tired looking at what was finished, and of hearing what he had 
heard before. And besides the feeling of immediate unsatisfactoriness, the 

alling reflection, as he informs us in a subsequent part of this chapter, forced 
iiself upon his mind, and fretted, and mortified, and disgusted him,—that in a 
very short time all must be left behind him, and left, too, he could not tell to 
whom, whether toa wise man ora fool. From this passage we may observe, 
in the first place, It is a radical but very prevalent mistake as to happiness, 
when men conceive of it as arising from situation. The radical principle of 
happiness must be carried about within us, else we shall infalhbly fail of 
satisfaction in every trial we can make of earthly good. In the second place, 
Let it not be supposed that there is no such thing to be found as true satis- 
faction, real and substantial ay insert This would be a very hasty and a very 
false conclusion. ‘There is such a thing, blessed be the gracious Author of our 
being, there is such a thing to be found, as solid and heart-satisfying enjoy- 
ment. It is not indeed to be derived from the sources to which Solomon 
betook himself in “the days of his vanity.” Many things may be accessories to 
happiness, but “one thing is needful.” The true secret of it is, living to God. 

in all things, and all things in God, is its appropriate definition. ‘This is 
at once the pure and the sublime of enjoyment. 


* Live while ye live! the sensualist may say, 
And catch the pleasures of the passing day, 
Live while ye live! the holy man replies, 
And give to God each moment as it flies, 
Lord, in my life let both united be! 

1 live in pleasure, when L live to thee! 


In the third place, Let this passage repress in every bosom the feelings of envy. 

eceive not yourselves with the fancy that Solomon's disappointment might 
not be yours. Be assured you would fare no better than he. The same expe- 
riment would yield to you the same result as it did to him, and as it has done 


to many more, who have foolishly ventured to repeat it. Be not “envious, — 


then, at the foolish, when you see the prosperity of the wicked. If you are 
“rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which God hath provided for them 
that love him,” envy may well be a stranger to your bosoms. 24. Frrom the 
hand of God. The meaning of this is, not merely that the bounties of provi- 
dence are from the Divine hand, but that from him proceeds a suitable temper 
of mind for the true enjoyment of them,—a grateful and contented spirit. 
This is from God. It is produced and maintained by Divine influence, and it 
imparts to the things of time arelish which can never be experienced by those 
who make them their portion. Solomon's doctrine of the necessity of this 
lesson being taught us by God agrees with the experience of the apostle Paul 
as recorded in his epistle to the Philippians, “ Not that I speak in respect of 
want; for I have learned in whatsoever state | am therewith to be content. I 
know both how to be abased, and | know how to abound; every where, and 
in all things, Lam instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need. I can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth me,” 
Phil. iv. 1—13. He “learned,” he was “instructed ;” not merely informed of 
this state of mind being his duty, but effectually taught, by the grace of the 
Lord Jesus, to maintain it. 


Cuape. I11.—4. Dancing is put as a general expression for joy and gladness. 
“Thou hast turned my mourning into dancing,” Ps. xxx. ll. 5. A time to cast 
away stones and to gather stones together, seems to refer to the rearing of 
memorials of covenants between parties, and of remarkable events. Such 
were the pillars erected by Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 18; xxxi. 52; also the heaps of 
stones over Achan and Absalom. 6. A time to kheep—to cast away. A time 
when particular earthly possessions give us pleasure, and we keep them; and 
a time when, from satiety or change of taste and character, they cease to please, 
and we cast them away; a time when the bounties of heaven are retained with 
gratitude as valuable and useful; and a time when duty may require us to 
relinquish all that we have, that we may not violate the dictates of conscience, 
or incur the forfeiture of more precious and more lasting blessings; or when 
life comes to be in danger, and for its preservation property of every kind 
will be readily thrown away from us, as, in the comparison, unworthy of a 
moment’s thought. Thus many have made a cheerful sacrifice of things seen 
and temporal for the sake of things unseen and eternal; and many more have 
shewn the truth of the proverb, “all that a man hath will he give for his life.” 
Paul “counted all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus his Lord;” nay, “suffered for him the loss of all things, and counted 
them but dung that he might win Christ, and be found in him.” The believing 
Hebrews “took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing in themselves 
that they had in heaven a better and an enduring substance.” 11. Set the 
world in their heart. The word here rendered “world” is translated differently 
elsewhere. Holden thus paraphrases the verse, ‘And IL find that although 
he hath made every thing beautiful in its season, and established the course 
of nature with transcendent wisdom, yet he hath also put obscurity in the 
midst of them, his works being intricate and mysterious, so that man, from 
the beginning to the end, cannot find out and perfectly comprehend the work 
that God doeth.’—Religious Tract Society's Bible, 2 Cor. i. 12; Gal. vi. 4, 5. 


Cuarp. V.—6. Neither say thou before the angel that it was an error. 1 am satis- 
fied, that by “the angel” we are here to understand the priest. “The priest's 
lips,” says God by Malachi, “should keep knowledge, and they should seek the 
law at his mouth; for he is the messenger (angel) of the Lord of hosts,” 
Mal. ii. 7. It is the case of a man who, in order to elude the performance of 
a vow be has made, comes to the priest, pretending that it was “an error,” or 
a mistake, a thing done rashly, and without consideration of its nature and 
consequences, a vow which it would, as he has since discovered, be improper 
for him to fulfil; a sin of ignorance; and who, making this confession, pre- 
sents, or proposes to present, the appointed offering. ‘This view of the case 
imparts peculiar force to the words which follow, “* Wherefore should God be 
angry at thy voice, and destroy the work of thy hands?” Such hypocritical 
mockery of God would expose hie to his merited displeasure. Thus insulted, 
he would be provoked to frown upon him; and whilst the foolish deceiver 
might be “blessing himself in his heart” that he had succeeded so well in 
keeping possession of the substance which he had alienated by his vow, the 
curse of offended heaven might not only blast what he had feloniously kept, 
butscome down upon all that he had, preventing his prosperity, embittering his 
sweets, blighting his prospects, and “destroying the work of his hands.” 
This is just the opposite of the promise annexed to the duty of faithful libe- 
rality in the service of God, “ Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with 
the firstfruits of all thine increase; so shall thy barns es filled with plenty, 
and thy presses shall burst out with new wine,” br. iii. 9, 10, 


Cuap. V1.—3, 4. 1 say that an untimely birth—for he, &c. Most commentators 
understand the fourth verse as referring to the abortion; and, consistently 
with this view of its subject, translate it, “although it cometh in with vanity 
and departeth in darkness, and its name shall be covered with darkness.” But 
this seems to me very unnatural. I understand the verse, therefore, of the 
man described in the preceding context, and as assigning Solomon’s reason for 
giving the preference to an “untimely birth.” ‘The man “ cometh in” (to the 
world, namely) “ with vanity.” He not only enters on a life which itself, even 
at the best, is vanity, being uncertain, unsatisfying, and transitory; but, having 
“seen no good” in his passage through it, he seems, as far as he himself is 
concerned, to have been born to no purpose, for no end or use,in vain. 5. The 
fifth verse, however, is evidently spoken of the abortion, ‘“ Moreover he hath 
not seen the sun, nor known anything; this hath more rest than the other.” 
‘The comparison regards the absence of suffering, rather than the proportions 
of positive enjoyment, “ This hath more rest than the other;” or, ‘this hath 
rest rather than the other,’ which, in the present case, is much the same in 
real amount with ‘this hath rest, and not the other.’ The rest of the grave 
is meant, where the untimely birth is immediately laid. It has not “seen the 
sun” indeed, or enjoyed the cheering light of heaven. But what is the cheer- 
ing light of heaven to the man whose eye it gives “to see no good?” to whom 
it only discloses, day after day, the same dreary scenes of woe? The abortion 
has the advantage in “not having known anything,” for it is better to know 
nothing at all than to know nothing but trouble. 


Cuap. VII.—1. A good name better—death better. The saying before us must 
be confined to the wise and the good, to the children of God, those who have 
believed his word, and walked in his ways, and have had “a good name” in 
“the Lamb’s book of life.” Of them it is emphatically true, true in all its 
extent of meaning; true, not only when this life has been a life of unusual 
suffering, when they go to heaven “ out of great tribulation;” but true, even 


Supplementary Notes.—Chap. iv. 15. The second clause must be 
understood of the king who succeeds the one the impoverishment 
of whom is alluded to in verse 14. The word “second” may also 
refer to the “solitude” which has already occupied attention, and 
hence Dr. Ginsburg renders the clause “the sociable youth who 
standeth up in his p. ie 

iv. 16. Of this obscure verse many explanations have been 
proposed. Some understand that there will be no end to the dis- 


position of people to grow weary of what they have long enjoyed, and 
to be pleased with novelty. By others it is understood to refer to 
the king last spoken of: there is no end to all the people before, or 
over whom he is a ruler, and yet posterity will take no pleasure in 
him. By others it is explained to mean that countless numbers were 
before him, and that those who come after him will not be specially 
pleased with him. The Chaldee applies the words to Rehoboam, who 
ruled over many, but followed evil advice, which divided the nation, 
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taking life in its “ best estate,” freest of evil and fullest of good. This is the 
langnage alike of the Old and of the New Testament records. To such death 
as a salvation, a salvation from sin and from all the evil of which sin is the 
cause. The day of birth is the day of entrance on a sinful, and therefore a 
suffering, world; the day of death is the day of entrance on a sinless, and there- 
fore a perfectly happy, world. “ ‘To die is” thus “gain.” “Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” 16, 17. Righteous overmuch—overmuch wicked. 
The whole passage seems to be an instance of serious and impressive irony, 
of which the subject is, the line of conduct most prudent to be pursued, 
supposing the end in view to be the securing of favour, honour and prosperity 
in the world. If, therefore, your object be to shun the world’s enmity, with 
its possible and probable effects, and to secure the world’s favour, with its 
desirable accompaniments and consequences, take care of these extremes; as 
“there is a just man that perisheth in his righteousness, be not righteous 
overmuch, neither make thyself overwise; why shouldest thou destroy thy- 
self ?”—and though a “ wicked man” may, and sometimes does, “ prolong his 
lite in his wickedness,” yet the extreme of wickedness has its hazards, as well 
as the extreme of righteousness; ‘be not overmuch wicked, neither be thou 
foolish; why shouldest thou die before thy time?” All Scripture irony is 
serious, and intended to impress on the mind important lessons. The passage 
js, in this respect, similar to that Sona one towards the close of the book : 
“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes; but know thou that for all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment.” So here the admonition closes with an impressive recommendation of 
the fear of the Lord, as the best and only means of inspiring true peace and 
tranquil security of mind, as a sovereign antidote against the fear of man, and 
a powerful incentive to the faithful and firm discharge of duty in every situ- 
ation, ver. 18, “It is good that thou shouldest take hold of this; yea, also from 
this withdraw not thy hand; for he that feareth God shalf come forth of 
them all’ 


Cnar. 1X.—9. Live goyfully—all the days of thy vanity. The mode of expres- 
sion in this verse remarkably accords with the apostle’s admonition, to re- 
member the shortness of time both in its joys and its woes, 1 Cor. vii. 29—31. 
11. Chance. We must not understand Solomon as intending, by the use of 
this word, to convey the idea that there is or can be any thing absolutely for- 
tuitous. The reign of chance can never be more than erreur The very 
supposition of it is pregnant alike with impiety and absurdity. t is atheism. 
Chance is a term denoting ignorance, not on God’s part, but on ours. It has 
been happily defined, although by a poet, yet without a poet’s fiction, ‘ direc- 
tion which we cannot see.’ 18. Wisdom is better than weapons of war, but one 
sinner destroyeth much good. Although there are principles in our nature, as 
fallen creatures, which render the work of thesinner, in doing evil and destroy- 
ing good, much more easy than that of the wise man in promoting good and 
repressing evil, yet let us be encouraged in all our benevolent labours, especially 
those for the spiritual benefit of others, by considering the extent of possible 
advantage from success in a single instance. The seduction of one is fearful, 
both in itself and in the sad train of consequences that may arise from it. 
Buy let us not forget how valuable, in itself and in its possible results, is the 
conyvcysion and salvation of one, Jas. v. 19,20. Even if the good stopped here, 
it would be inestimably precious, for “ what is a man profited, if he should gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul; or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?” But think of the influence of this individual on others in the 
family, in the circle of relatives and friends, and in the neighbourhood to 
which he belongs, and, through them, on successive generations to the end 
of time, Ps. Ixxvii. 5—7. How animating is the thought,—and there is no 
enthusiastic extravagance in it,—that the good we now do may continue to be 
felt, and felt in a constantly widening circle, till the last trump shall sound, 
that one sinner brought back to God may, for aught we ean tell, prove, in 
course of time, the salvation of thousands! The solitary seed that has yielded 
thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold, stops not there. Each of the grains of its 
produce may yield the same, and field must -be added to field, to receive the 
accumulating increase. Let parents, let ministers, let sabbath-school teachers, 
let all in their respective spheres of spiritual influence, be stimulated by such 
considerations to lively and persevering exertions, and to the seizure of every 
opportunity on which prudence lays not an evident interdict, of “seeking the 
profit of others that they may be saved.” 


Cuap. X.—1]. Serpent bite—without enchantment. That is, he will bite unless 
he be charmed. ‘There is in these words an allusion to a practice, said to pre- 
vail in the East, of charming adders by the power of sounds, fascinating 
them by musical incantations, and rendering them for the time harmless to the 
persons who handled them, Ps. \iii. 4, 5, (see wood engraving,) Jer. viii. 17. 

In Northern India the serpent charmers are a distinct caste of people, who 
reside in the Upper Provinces, and speak the Hindooee language. In parties 
of forty or fifty they itinerate throughout the whole of Hindostan and Bengal, 
and when they arrive in the vicinity of a populous district, they divide them- 
selves into companies of six and eight, and, going from house to house, amuse 
the people by causing serpents of all sizes to wind round their bodies, &c. 
They carry with them baskets containing: living serpents of all kinds, and in 
their hands they hold a small earthen pipe, perforated with holes, in which 
they blow, and produce from it certain sounds, which, they say, are sure to 
draw every serpent from its hiding-place. By what means it is accomplished, 
I cannot say, but certainly their powers of fascination over the serpent tribes 
are most wonderful.—Rev. G. Gogerly. A babbler is no better. He who gives 
to his tongue an unrestrained license, and is guided in the use of it neither by 
principle nor by prudence, is a man that requires to be managed with peculiar 
caution. Contfadiction and violence may only irritate, and make the venom 
of his tongue the more virulent and deadly. He must be charmed. We must 
find out his right side, the way to gain his good graces, to tame him, and keep 
him gentle. If he be a man of power, the danger of meddling with him 
becomes the more imminent, and the necessity for cautious management the 
more imperative, 


Cuap, XI.—9. Rejoice,O young man. See Supplementary Note on ch. vii. 


16, 17. 


Cuap. XII.—1. Remember thy Creator. Remember him as the great Author 
of your being, and spend not the existence which he has given, and which he 
every moment sustains, in forgetfulness of him and rebellion against him. 
Remember your unceasing dependence upon him for “life, and breath, and all 
things,” and cherish the humility that becomes dependent creatures. Remember 
him as your all-bountiful benefactor, both in providence and in redemption, 
the Father of mercies, the God of salvation. Remember him in all the 
characters in which he has been pleased to make himself known to his crea- 
tures; especially that in which it is the principal design of the Bible to reveal 
him, as “by Jesus Christ reconciling the world unto himself,” just in justifying 
the ungodly, displaying in the redemption of sinners by the work of his Son, 
his infinite wisdom, his spotless purity, his inviolable righteousness, and his 


and caused those who survived or came after him not to rejoice in 
him. The idea seems to be that however great a man may be in his 
time, he may be succeeded by generations who will hold him in 
small esteem. 

v. 1. This verse is often made the closing verse of chap. iv. Its 
sense is disputed. It may be closely rendered, “Keep thy feet when 
thou goest to the house of God, and be nearer to hear than to pre 
the sacrifice of fools: for they do not know that they do evil.” The 
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unbounded mercy, in that inseparable harmony, in which, by the necessity of 
his nature, they exist in his perfect character. This view of God has been 
given to men from the beginning, with various degrees of progressive light; 
salvation having, since the entrance of sin and the giving of the first promise, 
been the leading subject and end of Divine revelation. Remember him with 
the dispositions, the worship, the obedience, the service, that are due to hime 
It is affectionate, navereotia, practical remembrance that is here recommended. 
Think how awful it is that God should be so generally forgotten by his intelli- 
gent offspring, that he should have so few of their thoughts, so little of their 
regards! Dare ye to be singular, by devoting yourselves to God in a world 
where he is so grievously dishonoured, where there are so few hearts that 
give him a welcome residence. Choose ye his service as your employment, 
his fear as your principle, his word as your rule, his love as your motive, his 
glory as your end, and his blessing as: your portion. 6. Pitcher broken at the 
fountain. In the verse before us we may suppose the heart to be the “foun- 
tain;” the great artery which receives the blood immediately from it, to be 
distributed through all the rest, may be intended by the “ pitcher ;” and when, 
at death, this vessel loses its elastic propelling power, ceases to act, collapses, 
and lies empty and useless, the “ pitcher is broken at the fountain.” Zhe wheel. 
The wheel was a power by which the water was drawn from the cistern, or pit. 
It may be understood to represent the lungs, the organ of respiration. And 
this indeed seems to be the great impelling power of the whole living system, 
on which depend all the effective movements of the heart itself, and conse- 
quently of every other part of the animal frame. The discovery of this most 
wonderful and beautiful process (the circulation of the blood) being attri- 
buted to an anatomist of our own country, at a period comparatively very 
recent, it may be reckoned extravagant to suppose the knowledge of it to 
have been possessed by Solomon in so remote an age of antiquity. It is not at 
all impossible, however, that this knowledge might then have existed, and, like 
some other branches of science, have been subsequently lost, which does not 
in the least detract from the praise due to the modern discoverer. It seems 
exceedingly unlikely that the circulation of the blood should have been an 
entire secret till so late as the beginning of the seventeenth century. Passages 
have been quoted from different writers, which seem to prove that it was not 
unknown to the ancients, whatever uses they made of their acquaintance with 
it, and in whatever ways they might account for its curious and astonishing 
phenomena. See Supplementary Note, Lev. xvii. 14. 11. Are given from one 
shepherd. And these words of the wise “are given from one shepherd.” 
Can there be any hesitation about the meaning of this? The“ Shepherd of 
Israel, who guided Joseph like a flock, he that dwelt between the cherubim,” 
is the original giver of all the words of inspired wisdom The subordinate 
shepherds, the divinely-commissioned teachers and guides, were many; but 
they received all their communications from him. The designation is most 
frequently applied in the Scriptures to the Lord Jesus Christ, the Divine 
Messiah: compare Ps. xxiii. 1; Jsa. xl. 10, 11; Eze. xxxiv. 28; Jno. x. ll; 
Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. v.4. And as he, the second person of the blessed ‘Trinity, 
is represented as having, from the begiuning, had the immediate conduct of the 
whole scheme of redemption, it is likely that we should understand the words 
before us of him. The prophets, who prophesied of the grace that was to 
come unto the church in the fulness of time, “inquired and investigated dili- 
gently, searching what or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and 
the glory that should follow. Unto whom,” (says the apostle Peter,) “it was 
revealed that not unto themselves, but unto us, they did minister the things 
which are now reported unto you with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven,” 1 Pet. i. 10—12. Thus the Spirit that spoke by the prophets and by 
the apostles is the same. ‘The words of the wise are “the true sayings of 
God,” to be received by us as such, with humble reverence, lively gratitude, 
constant remembrance, and prompt and universal obedience. 13. Fear God, 
and keep his commandments. The fear of God is, in Scripture, generally put 
for the whole of true religion in the heart, and is, not unfrequently, inclusive 
also of its practical results in the life. Those who “fear God,” and those who 
have “no fear of God before their eyes,” are the two great descriptions of 
mankind. Wherever the fear of God exists in the heart, there will follow the 
keeping of his commandments in the life, and it is from the latter that we are 
to judge of the former. God’s name is not feared when his commandments 
are not obeyed. Practice is the test ef principle, the only sure criterion of 
all profession. It is the two together that constitute true religion. The heart 
must be “right with God,” and the life must prove its rectitude. “ The fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding ;” 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; a good understanding 
have all they that do his commandments,” Job xxviii. 28; Ps. exi. 10. It is 
necessary, however, to remind you, that the true fear of God, and the obedience 
thence resulting, must be founded in the faith of that testimony concerning 
himself which he has given usin his word. Before man had sinned it was the 
law, or authoritative appointment of God, that he should hold his life of original 
bleasedness, on the condition of his continued innocence. But the moment 
man fell, and became a sinner, his case was necessarily altered; and it is now 
equally the law, or authoritative appointment of God, that, as a sinner, he 
must owe his forgiveness and happiness to sovereign grace and mercy, through 
faith in a Mediator. The reception given to the offers of a free salvation is 
now the test of loyalty or of rebellion. That man retains in his bosom the 
spirit of a rebel, who persists in attempting what God has declared impossible, 
and in flattering himself he can do without what God has pronounced indis- 
pensable; who flies in the face of his most explicit assurances, that “by the 
works of the law no flesh living shall be justified,” and still “oes about to 
establish his own righteousness;” who puts in his claim for right, when he 
should present his petition for favour; who, openly or secretly, in words or in 
heart, introduces his own name into that plea, from which the Most High has 
excluded every name in or under heaven but the name of his Son; who pro- 
fesses to Seek the favour of God by “keeping his commandments,” and forgets 
that “this is his commandment,’—and, to a sinful creature, necessarily the 
first of all his commandments,—“that he believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ.” The whole duty of man. The word duty is, in this translation, 
supplementary. ‘The expression in the original, “This is the whole of man 
has not, that I am aware of, any parallels by which it might be illustrated. 
The supplement of the word duty destroys its evidently designed comprehen- 
siveness. True religion,—the fear and service of God,—is the honour and 
the happiness of man in the present life; and what is infinitely more, it em- 
braces his entire existence as an immortal being, and secures his honour and 
happiness for the life to come. ‘The honour and the happiness of such a being 
can never be truly estimated without viewing him in his relation to eternity. 
A life of true religion is the only life that yields present enjoyment worthy of 
his spiritual and deathless nature; and it is the only life that can ever END 
WweLL. “ Fear God, and keep his commandments, tor THIS IS AL& THAT CON- 
CERNETH MAN,” is a sentiment that will be seen and felt in all its truth and 
importance, in that solemn day that shall wind up and close the eventful 
history of our world, and fix, by an irrepealable sentence, the eternal destiny 
of every child of Adam. 


ancient versions vary from each other and from the Hebrew text. 
Dr. Ginsburg, as often, is very arbitrary in the latter clause: “for 
it is nearer to obey than to offer the sacrifice of the disobedient, as 
they who obey know not to do evil.” We think the last clause means 
that fools or imprudent people do evil in their very acts of religion, 
though without noticing or reflecting upon it. As elsewhere, the 

‘prayer of the wicked is an abomination.” Outward acts of 5 
without corresponding disposition and life, are worse than 
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Att Scripture, we are sure, is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for the support and advancement of the interests of his kingdom among men 3 and 
it is never the less so for there being found in it some things dark, “and hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest to their own 
destruction.” In our belief, both of the Divine extraction and of the spiritual exposition of this book, we are confirmed by the ancient, constant, and concurring 
testimony, both of the church of the Jews, (to whom were committed the oracles of God, and who never made any doubt of the authority of this book,) and of the 
Christian church, which happily succeeds them in that trust of honour. I. It must be confessed, on the one hand, that if he that barely reads this book be asked, 
as the eunuch was, “Understandest thou what thou readest?” he will have more reason than he had to say, “ How can I, except some man shall guide me?” 
The books of Scripture history and prophecy are very like one another, but this Song of Solomon’s is very unlike the songs of his father David. Here is not the 
name of God in it, it is never quoted in the New Testament; we find not in it any expressions of natural religion or pious devotion, no, nor is it introduced by 
vision, or any of the marks of immediate revelation. It seems as hard as any part of Scripture to be made “a savour of life unto life,” nay, and to those who come 
to the reading of it with carnal minds and corrupt affections, it is in danger of being made “a savour of death unto death.” It is a flower out of which they extract 
poison, and therefore the Jewish doctors advised their young people not to read it till they were thirty years old, lest, by the abuse of that which is most pure and 
sacred, (horrendum dictu !—‘ horrible to say !’) the flames of lust should be kindled with fire from heaven, which is intended for the altar only. But, IL. It must 
be confessed, on the other hand, that, with the help of the many faithful guides we have for the understanding of this book, it appears to be a very bright and 
powerful ray of heavenly light, admirably fitted to excite pious and devout affections in holy souls, to draw out their desires towards God, to increase their delight 
in him, and improve their acquaintance and communion with him. It is an allegory, the letter of which kills those who rest in that, and look no farther, but the 
spirit of which giveth life, 2 Cor. iii. 6; Jno. vi. 63. It is a parable, which makes Divine things more difficult to those who do not love them, but more plain and 
pleasant to those that do, Mat. xiii. 14,16. Experienced Christians here find a counterpart of their experiences, and to them it is intelligible, while they neither 
understand it nor relish it who have no part or lot inthe matter. It is asong, an epithalamium or nuptial song, wherein, by the expressions of love between a 
bridegroom and his bride, is set forth and illustrated the mutual affections that pass between God and a distinguished remnant of mankind. It is a pastoral; the 
bride and bridegroom, for the more lively representation of humility and innocence, are brought in as a shepherd and his shepherdess. Now, 1. This song might 
easily be taken in a spiritual sense by the Jewish church, for whose use it was first composed, and was so taken, as appears by the Chaldee paraphrase and the 
most ancient Jewish expositors. God betrothed the people of Israel to himself, he entered into covenant with them, and it was a marriage covenant. He had 
given abundant proofs of his love to them, and required of them that they should love him with all their heart and soul. Idolatry was often spoken of as 
spiritual adultery, and.doting upon idols, to prevent which this song was penned, representing the complacency which God took in Israel, and which Israel ought 
to take in God, and encouraging them to continue faithful to him, though he might seem sometimes to withdraw and hide himself from them, and to wait for the 
farther manifestation of himself in the promised Messiah. 2. It may more easily be taken in a spiritual sense by the Christian church, because the condescensions 
and communications of Divine love appear more rich and free under the Gospel than they did under the law, and the communion between heaven and earth more 
familiar. God sometimes spoke of himself as the husband of the Jewish church, Jsa. Ixiv. 5; Hos. ii. 16, 19, and rejoiced in it as his bride, Jsa. lxii. 4,5; but 
more frequently is Christ represented as the bridegroom of his church, Mat. xxv. 1; Rom. vii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 2; ph. v. 32; and the church as the bride, the Lamb's 
wife, Rev. xix. 7; xxi. 2,9. Pursuant to this metaphor, Christ and the church in general, Christ and particular believers, are here discoursing with abundance of 
mutual esteem and endearment. The best key to this book is the 45th psaim, which we find applied to Christ in the New Testament, and therefore this ought to 
be so too. It requires some pains to find out what may probably be the meaning of the Holy Spirit in the several parts of this book; as David's songs are many 
of them level to the capacity of the meanest, and there are shallows in them in which a lamb may wade, so this of Solomon’s will exercise the capacities of the 
most learned, and there are depths in it in which an elephant may swim. But when the meaning is found out, it will be of admirable use to excite pious and 
devout affections in us; and the same truths which are plainly laid down in other scriptures, when they are extracted out of this, come to the soul with a more 
pleasing power. When we apply ourselves to the study of this book we must not only, with Moses and Joshua, put off our shoe from off our foot, and even 
forget that we have bodies, because the place where we stand is holy ground; but we must, with John, come up hither, must spread our wings, take a noble 
flight, and soar upwards, till, by faith and holy love, we enter into the holiest, for this is no other than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. 
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song, not only above any human composure, or above all the other songs 
which Soles ae anes. but even above any other of the Scripture songs, as 
having more of Christ in it. 


A.M. 2990. 
CHAPTER L[. | 


In this chapter, after the title of the book, ver. 1, we have Christ and his church, Christ h 


and a believer, expressing their esteem for each other. I. The bride, the church, speaks 
to the bridegroom, ver. 2—4; to the daughters of Jerusalem, ver. 5,6; and then to the 
bridegroom, ver. 7. II. Christ, the bridegroom, speaks in answer to the complaints 
and requests of his spouse, ver. 8—l1l. III. The church expresseth the great value 
she has for Christ, and the delights she takes in communion with him, ver. 12—14. 
IV. Christ commends the church's beauty, ver. 15; And, V. The church returns the 
commendation, ver. 16, 17. Where there is a fire of true love to Christ in the heart, 
this will be of use to blow it up into a flame. 


HE song of songs, which is 
Solomon’s 


We have here the title of this book, 
shewing, 

First. The nature of it. It is a song, 
that it might the better answer the inten- 
tion, which is to stir up the affections, and 
toheat them, which poetry will be very 
instrumental todo. The subject is pléas- 
ing, and therefore fit to be treated of in 
a song, in singing of which we may make 
melody with our hearts unto the Lord. 
It is evangelical, and gospel times should 
be times of joy, for gospel grace puts a 
new song into our mouths, Ps. xeviii. 1. 

Secondly. The dignity of it. It is the 
song of songs, that is, a most excellent 


i. 1. This verse is, undoubtedly, the title of the book, and is 
intended to ascribe the authorship to Solomon, ‘There is, never- 
theless, much difference of opinion on the subject. Some believe the 
verse neither original nor correct, while others regard it as an 
authoritative statement that Solomon was the author. In recent 
times not a few of the most orthodox critics agree with Mr. Thrupp, 
who candidly says, “The internal evidence of the Song itself does 
not, when fairly weighed, confirm us in the conclusion that Solomon 


Thirdly. The penman of it. It is Solomon’s; it is not the song of fools, as 
many of the songs of love are, but the song of the wisest of men. Nor can 
any man givea better proof of his wisdom-than to celebrate the love of God 
to mankind, and to excite his own and others’ love to God. Solomon’s songs 
were a thousand and five, 1 Ain. iv. 32. Those that were of other subjects are 
lost, but this of seraphic love remains, and will to the end of time. Solomon, 
like his father, was addicted to poetry, and which way soever a man’s genius 
lies, he should endeavour to honour God and edify the church with it. One of 
Solomon’s names was Jedidiah, ‘ Beloved of the Lord,’ 2. Sam. xii. 25, And none 
so fit to write of the Lord’s love as he that had himself so great an interest in 
it; none of all the apostles wrote so much of love as he that was himself the 
beloved disciple, and lay in Christ’s bosom. Solomon, as a king, had great 
affairs to mind and manage, which took up much of his thoughts and time, yet 
he found heart and leisure for this and other religious exercises. Men of 
business ought to be devout men, and not think their business will excuse 
them from that which is every man’s great business, to keep up communion 
with God. It is not certain when Solomon penned this sacred song; some 
think he penned it after he recovered himself by the grace of God from his 
backslidings, as a farther proof of his repentance; and as if by doing good to 
many with this song, he would atone for the hurt he had perhaps done, with 
loose, vain, amorous songs when he loved many strange wives; now he turned 
his wit the right way. It is more probable he penned it in the beginning of his 
time, while he kept close to God, and kept up his communion with hiw ; and 
perhaps he put this song with his father’s psalms into the hands of the chiet 
musician, for the service of the temple, not without a key to it for the right 
understanding of it. Some think it was penned upon occasion of his marriage 
with Pharaoh’s daughter, but that is uncertain. The tower of Lebanon, which 


ee 


should be viewed as the author; but of those who question the 
Solomonic authorship many assign an antiquity to the book almost 
as great.” The earliest evidence on the subject is that of the 
Septuagint, which refers the book to Solomon, and that is still the 
more popular opinion. Equally divided are critics respecting the 
plan and intention of the book. The Sinaitic MS. exhibits an early 
and peculiar arrangement in four parts, as follows :—1. chap. i. 1—14; 
2. chap. i. 15—iii. 5; 3. chap. iii. 6—vi. 3; 4. chap. vi. 4——viii. 14, 
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is mentioned in this book, ch. vii. 4, was not built, as is supposed, till long after 
that marriage. We may reasonably think, when in the height of his prosperity, 
he loved the Lord, 1 Kin. iii. 3, he thus “served him with joyfulness and 
gladness of heart in the abundance of all things.” 


It may be rendered, ‘The , 


song of scnzs which is concerning Svlomon,’ who, as the son and successor of | 


David, cn whom the covenant of royalty was entailed as the founder of the 


temple, and one that excelled in wisdom and wealth, was a type of Christ, “in | 


whom are hid ail the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” and yet is a greater 
than Solomon; it is a song concerning him. It is here fitly placed after Hccle- 
siastes, for when by that book we are thoroughly convinced of the vanity of the 
creature and its insufficiency to satisfy us, and make a happiness for us, we 
shall be quickened to seek for happiness in the love of Christ, and that true 
transcendent pleasure which is to be found only in communion with God 
through him. The voice in the wilderness, that was to prepare Christ’s way, 
cried, “ All flesh is grass.” 


% Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth : 
lor thy love zs better than wine. 

3 Because of the savour of thy good ointments 
‘Thy name 7%s as ointment poured forth, 
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Therefore do the virgins iove thee. 

Draw me, we will run after thee: 

The king hath brought me into his chambers: 
We will be glad and rejoice in thee, 

We will remember thy love more than wine : 

The upright love thee. 

I am black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusa’em, 
As the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon, 
Look not upon me, because I am black 

Because the sun hath looked upon me: 

My mother’s children were angry with me ; 

They made me the keeper of the vineyards ; 

But mine own vineyard have I not kept. 


BLACK TENTS OF KEDAR, 


The sponse of this dramatic poem is here first introduced addressing herself 
to the bridegroom, and then to the daughters of Jerusalem. 

First. To the bridegroom; not giving him any name or title, but beginning 
abruptly, ‘‘ Let him kiss me;” like Mary Magdalene to the ot dg gardener, 
Jno. xx. 25,“ 1f thou have borne him hence,” meaning Christ, but not naming 
him. The heart had been before taken up with the thoughts of him, and to 
this relative those thoughts were the antecedent, that good matter which the 
heart was inditing. Ps. xlv. 1. And they that are full of Christ themselves are 
ready to think others should be so too. : 

Two things the spouse desires, and pleaseth herself with the thoughts of: 

1. The bridegroom’s friendship; ver. 2, *‘ Let him kiss me with the kisses 
of his mouth;” that is, be reeonciled to me, and let me_know that he is so; 
let me have the tokens of his favour. Thus the Old ‘Testament church 
desired Christ’s manifesting himself in the flesh, to be no longer under the 
Jaw as a schoolmaster, and that dispensation of bondage and terror, but to 
receive the communications of Divine grace in the Gospel, in which God 
is reconciling the world unto himself, binding up and healing what by the 
Jaw was torn and smitten, as the mother kisseth the child that she has 
ehidden. Let him no longer send to me, but come himself; no longer speak 
by angels and prophets, but let me have the words of his own mouth, those 
gracious words, Lu. iv. 22, which will be to me as the kisses of his mouth, sure 
tokens of reconciliation, as Esau’s kissing Jacob was. All gospel duty is 
summed up in our kissing the Son, Ps. ii. 12. So all gospel grace is summed up 
in his kissing us, as the father of the prodigal’s kissing him when he returned 
apenitent. It isa kiss of peace. Kisses are opposed to wounds, Pr. xxvii. 6; 
so are the kisses of grace to the wounds of the law. Thus all true believers 
earnestly desire the manifestations of Christ’s love to their souls ; they desire 
no more to make them happy but the assurances of his favour, the lifting up 
of the light of his countenance upon them, Ps. iv. 4, 6,7; and the knowledge of 
that love of his which passeth knowledge; this is the one thing they desire, 
Ps. xxvii. 4. They are ready to welcome the manifestation of Christ’s love 
to their souls by his Spirit, and to return them in the humble professions of 
love to him and complacency in him above all, ‘* The fruit of his lips is peace, 
Jsa. \vii. 19, Let him give me ten thousand kisses, whose very fruition makes 
us desire him the more, and whereas all other pleasures sour and wither by 
using, those of his Spirit become more delightful,’ so Bishop Reynolds. 

She gives several reasons for this desire: 

lst. Because of the great esteem she had for his love; “ Thy love is better 
than wine.” “ Wine makes glad the heart, revives the drooping spirits, and 
exhilarates them, but gracious souls take more pleasure in loving Christ and 
veing loved of him, in the fruits and gifts of his love, and in the pledges and 
assurances of it, than any man ever took in the most exquisite delights of 
sense; and it is more reviving to them than ever the richest cordial was to one 
ready tofaint. Note, First. Christ’s love is in itself, and in the account of all 
the saints, more valuable and desirable than the best entertainments this world 
can give, Secondly. ‘Those only may expect the kisses of Christ’s mouth, and 
the comfortable tokens of his favour, who prefer his love before all the delights 
of the children of men; would rather forego those delights than forfeit his 
favour, and take more pleasure in spiritual joys than in any bodily refresh- 
ments whatsoever. Observe here the change of the person, “Let him kiss 
me ;” there she speaks of him as absent, or as if she were afraid to speak to 
him; but in the next words she sees him near at hand, and therefore directs 
her speech to him: Thy love, thy loves, (so the word is,) I so earnestly desire, 
because I highly esteem it. 

2nd. Because of the diffusive fragraney of his love, and the fruits of it; 
ver. 3, “ Because of the savour of thy good ointments,” that is, the agreeable- 
ness and acceptableness of thy graces and comforts to all that rightly under- 
stand both them and themselves, “thy name is as ointment poured forth,” 
that is, thou art so, and all that whereby thou hast made thyself known; thy 
very name is precious to all the saints; it isan ointment and perfume which 
rejoice the heart. The unfolding of Christ’s name is as the opening of a box 
of precious ointment which the room is filled with the odour ofs the preaching 
of his Gospel was the manifesting of the savour of his knowledge in every 


The respective sections are broken up into smaller portions, which 
are ascribed to different speakers, under different circumstances. 
According to this, the form was, in a certain sense, dramatic, and the 
intention allegorical, the bridegroom being Christ. A vast number 
of expositors have treated it as a mysterious allegory, representing 
the love of Christ and the Church. Especially in modern times, 
however, the literal interpretation has been advocated by scholars of 
eminence. The idea that the historical basis is the marriage of 
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place, 2 Cor. ii. 14, The Spirit was the oil of gladness wherewith Christ was 
anointed, feb. i. 9; and all true believers have that unction, | Jno. ii. 27; so that 
he is precious to them, and they to him, and one to another. A good name 
is as precious ointment, but Christ’s name is more fragrant than any other. 
Wisdom, like oil, makes the face to shine, but the Redeemer outshines in beauty 
all others. ‘The name of Christ is not now like ointment sealed up, as it had 
been long, (“ Ask not after my name, for it is secret,”) but like ointment poured 
forth, which notes both the freeness and fulness of the communications of his 
grace by the Gospel. 

3rd. Because of the general affection that all holy souls have to him; “ There- 
fore do the virgins love thee.” It is Christ’s love shed abroad in our hearts 
that draws them out in love to him; all that are pure from the corruptions of 
sin, that preserve the chastity of their own spirits, and are true to the vows by 
which they have devoted themselves unto God, that not only suffer not their 
affections to be violated, but cannot bear so much as to be solicited by the 
world and the flesh; those are the virgins that love Jesus Christ, and follow 
him whithersoever he goes, Rev. xiv. 3. And because Christ is the darling of 
all the pure in heart, let him be ours, and let our desire be towards him and 
towards the kisses of his mouth. 

2. The bridegroom’s fellowship, ver. 4. Observe here, 

ist. Her petition for Divine grace; “ Draw me.” This implies sense of dis- 
tance from him, desire of union with him; draw me to thyself, draw me nearer, 
draw me home to thee. She had prayed that he would draw nigh to her, 
ver. 2; in order to that she prays that he would draw her nigh to him. 
“Draw me,” not only with the moral suasion which there is in the fragrancy 
of the good ointments, not only with the attractives of that name which is as 
ointment poured forth, but with supernatural grace, with the cords of a man 
and the bands of love, Hos, xi. 4. Christ has told us that none come to him 
but such as the Father draws, Jno. vi. 44. We are not only weak, and cannot 
come of ourselves any farther than we are helped, but we are naturally back- 
ward and averse to come, and therefore must pray for those influences and 
operations of the Spirit, by the power of which we are of unwilling made 
willing, Ps. ex. 3.“ Draw me,” else | move not; overpower the world and the 
flesh that would draw me from thee. We are not driven to Christ, but drawn 
in such a way as is agreeable to rational creatures. 

2nd. Her promise to improve that grace; “ Draw me, and” then “we will run 
after thee.” See how the doctrine of special and effectual grace consists » 


' our duty, and is a powerful engagement and encouragement to it, and yet 


reserves all the glory of all the good that is in us to God only. | Observe, 
First. The flowing forth of the soul after Christ, and its ready compliance with 
him, is the effect of his grace; we could not run after him if he did not draw 
us, 2 Cor. iii, 5; Phil. iv.13. Secondly. The grace which God gives us we 
must diligently improve. When Christ, by his Spirit, draws us, we must, with 
our spirits, run after him; as God saith, I will, and you shall, Eze. xxxvi. 27, 
so we must say, Thou shalt, and we will; thou shalt work in us both to will 
and to do, and therefore we will work out our own salvation, Phil. ii. 12, 13. 
Not only we will walk, but we will run after thee, which notes eagerness of 
desire, readiness of affection, vigour of pursuit, and swiftness of motion. 
“ When thou shalt enlarge my heart, then I will run the way of thy command- 
ments,” Ps. cxix. 32; when thy right hand upholds me, then my soul follows 
hard after thee, Ps. Ixiii. 8; when with lovingkindness to us he draws us, 
Jer. xxxi. 3, we with lovingkindness to him must run after him, Js. xl. 31. 
Observe the difference between the petition and the promise; Draw me, 
and then we will run. When Christ pours out his Spirit upon the church 
in general, which is his bride, all the members of it do from thence rective ~ 
enlivening, quickening influences, and are made to run to him with the more 
cheerfulness, Zsa. lv. 5. Or, Draw me, saith the believing soul, and then I will 
not only follow thee myself as fast as [ can, but will bring all mine along witn 
me, we willrun after thee, I and the virgins that love thee, ver. 3; I and all 
that I have any interest in, or influence upon, I and my house, Josh. xxiv. 15; 
I and the transgressors whom I will teach thy ways, Ps. li. 13. ‘Those that pat 
themselves forth in compliance with Divine grace, their zeal will provoke 
many, 2 Cor. ix. 2. Those that are lively will be active, (when Philp was 


Solomon with an Egyptian princess has always been popular, but 
there are internal objections to it which are not easily removed. 
Expositors have exhausted their powers of imagination in attempts 
to develop and apply the throng of bold Oriental images which 
crowd the composition from first to last, 
on the subject are so extremely diverse. ; 

i, 2. This is the language of the bride, whether that word is 
to be understood literally, or of Wisdom, as some old writers > 


No wonder that opinions ~ 
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drawn to Christ, he drew Nathanael,) and they will be exemplary, and so will 
w'v those that would not be won by the word. | , ; 

ard. The immediate answer that was given to this prayer; “The king hath” 
drawn me, hath “brought me into his chambers.” It is not so much an answer 
fetched by faith from the word of Christ’s grace as an answer fetched by 
-experience from the workings of his grace. If we observe as we ought the 
returns of prayer, we may find that sometimes while we are yet speaking, 
Christ hears, Jsa. xv. 24. The bridegroom is a king; so much the more won- 
derful is his condescension in the invitations and entertainments that he gives 
us, and so much the greater reason have we to accept of them and to run after 
him. God is the king that has made the marriage supper for his Son, Mat. xxii. 2 
and brings in even the poor and the maimed, and even the most shy and bashful 
are compelled to come in. ‘They that are drawn to Christ are brought not 
only into his courts, into his palaces, Ps. xlv. 15, but into his presence-chamber, 
where his secret is with them, Ps. xxv. 14; where he is free with them, 
Job xiv. 21; and where they are safe in his pavilion, Ps. xxvii. 5; Isa. xxvi. 20. 
Those that wait at wisdom’s gates shall be made to come (so the word is) 
into ber chambers, they shall be led into truth and comfort. i 

4th. The wonderful complacency which the spouse takes in the honour which 
the king put upon her. Being brought into the chamber, First. We have 
what we would have; our desires are crowned with unspeakable delights; all 
our griefs vanish, and we wiil be glad and rejoice. If a day in the courts, 
much more an hour in the chambers, is better than a thousand, than ten thou- 
sand elsewhere. They chat are through grace brought into covenant and 
communion with God have reason to go on their way rejoicing, as the eunuch, 
Acts viii. 39, and that joy will enlarge our heart and be our strength, Neh. vill. 9. 
Secondly. Ali oar joy shall centre in God, “ We will rejoice,” not in the oint- 
ments, or the chambers, but “in thee ;” it is God only that is our exceeding joy, 
Ps. xiiii. 4. We have no joy but in Christ, and which we are indebted to him 
for. Gaudium in Domino,— Joy in the Lord,’ —was the ancient salutation, and 
Salus in Domine sempiterna,— Eternal salvation in the Lord. Thirdly. We 
will retain the relish and savour of this kindness of thine, and never forget it. 
“We will remember thy loves more than wine;” not only thy love itself, 
ver. 2, but the very remembrance of it, shall be more grateful to us than the 
strongest cordial to the spirits, or the most palatable liquor to the taste. We 
will remember to give thanks for thy love, and it shall make more durable 
impressions upon us than any thing in this world. f ! j ‘ 

6th. The communion which a gracious soul hath with all the saints in this 
communion with Christ. In the chambers to which we are brought we not 
only meet with him, but meet with one another, | Jno.i.7, for “the upright love 
thee;” the congregation, the generation of the upright love thee. Whatever 
others do, all that are Israelites indeed, and faithful to God, will love Jesus 
Christ. Whatever differences of apprehension and affection there may be 
among Christians in other things, this they are all agreed in, Jesus Christ is 
precious to them. The upright here are the same with the virgins, ver. 3. All 
that remember his love more than wine will love him with a superlative love. 


~ at large in 


earaee constancy, and consolation, and nevertheless amiable in the eyes of 


in Christ, with the comeliness that he puts upon them; black outwardly, 
Ps. xlv.13. St. Paul 


had been 


not natural, but contracted, and was owin 
3 H fully “because L am black.” We 


given her; “Look not upon me,” so scorn 


Gen. xxxi. 40, “in the day the drought consumed me,” ont 
eople to make the 
irst. She fell under 


and the anger of such 


y 
3 ly. They dealt 


lacable; “a brother offended is hard to be won, 
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very hardly with her; “ They made me the keeper of the vineyards;” that is, 
ist. They seduced me to sin, drew me into false worships, tu serve their vous, 
which was like dressing their vineyards, keeping the vine of Sodom, And they 
would not let me keep my own vineyard, serve my own Ged, and observe those 
pure worships which he gave me in charge, and which | do and ever will own 
for mine. ‘These are the grievances which good people complain most of in a 
time of persecution, that their consciences are forced, and those that rule them 
with rigour say to their souls, “Bow down, that we may go over,” Jsa. li. 23. 


Or, 2nd. They brought me into trouble, imposed that upon me which was 
toilsome, and burthensome, and very disgraceful. Keeping the vineyards was 
base servile work, and very laborious, /sa. Ixi. 5. Her mother’s children made 
her the drudge of the family ; “Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce, and 
their wrath, for it was cruel.” The spouse of Christ has met with a great deai 
of hard usage. 

2nd. My sufferings are such as I have deserved ; for “ my own vineyard have 
Inot kept.” How unrighteous soever my brethren are in persecuting me, God 
is righteous in permitting them to do so; Lam justly made a slavish keeper 
of men’s vineyards, because I have been a careless keeper of the vineyards God 
hath intrusted me with. Slothful servants of God are justly made to serve 
their enemies, “ that they may know my service and the service of the kings of 
the countries,” 2 Chr. xii. 8; Deu. xxviii. 47, 4%; Eze. xx. 24. Think not the 
worse of the ways of God for my sufferings, for | smart for my own folly. 
Note, When God's people are oppressed and persecuted, it becomes them to 
acknowledge their own sin to be the procuring cause of their troubles, espe- 
cially their carelessness in keeping their vineyard, so that it has been like the 
field ot the slothful. 


7 Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, 

Where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon: 

For why should I be as one that turneth aside by the 
flocks of thy companions ? 

If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, 

Go thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock, 

And teed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents. 

I have compared thee, O my love, 

To a company of horses in Pharaoh’s chariots 

Thy cheeks are comely with rows of jewels, 

Thy neck with chains of gold. 

We will make thee borders of gold 

With studs of silver, 
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BRIDE’S DRESS. 


First. The humble petition which the spouse presents to her 
beloved, the shepherdess to the shepherd, the church and every believer to 


Here is, 


Christ, for a more free and intimate communion with him. She turns from 
the daughters of Jerusalem, to whom she had complained both of her sins 
and of her troubles, and looks up to heaven for relief and suceour against 
both, ver. 7. here observe, 1. The title she gives to Christ; “O thou 
whom my soul loveth.” Note, It is the undoubted character of all true 
believers, that their souls love Jesus Christ, which intimates both the sin- 
cerity and the strength of their love; they love him with all their hearts; and 
they that do so may come to him boldly, and may humbly plead it with him, 
2. The opinion she bas of him as the good shepherd of the sheep. She doubts 
not but he feeds his flock, and makes them rest at noon. Jesus Christ gra- 
ciously provides both repast and repose for his sheep. ‘They are not starved, 
but well fed; not scattered upon the mountains, but fed together, fed in green 
pastures; and in the hot time of the day led by the still waters, and made to 
lie down under a cool, refreshing shade. Is it with God’s people a noontime 
of outward troubles, inward conflicts? Christ hath rest for them; he carries 
them in his arms, /sa. xl. 11. 3. Her request to him that she might be 
admitted into his society; “Tell me where thou feedest.” Those that would 
be told, that would be taught what they are concerned to know and do, must 
apply themselves to Jesus Christ, and beg of him to teach them, to tell them, 

ell me where to find thee, where I may have conversation with thee, where 
thou feedest and tendest thy flock, that there | may have some of thy company. 
Observe by the way, We should not, in love to our friends and theiz company, 
tempt them or urge them to neglect their business, but desire such an enjoy- 
ment of them as will consist with it, and rather, if we can, to join with them 
in their business, and help to forward it. ‘Tell me where thou feedest,” and 
there I will sit with thee, walk with thee, feed my flocks with thine, and not 
hinder thee nor myself neither, but bring my work with me. Note, They 
whose souls love Jesus Christ earnestly desire to have communion with him, 
by his word in which he speaks to us, and by prayer in which we speak to 
him; and to share in the privileges of his flock. And we may learn, from the 
care he takes of his church, to provide convenient food and rest for it, how 
to take care of our own souls, which are our charge. 4. The plea she useth 
for the enforcing this request; “For why should 1 be as one that turneth 
aside by” or after “the flocks of thy companions,” that nretend to be Sv, but 
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thought, or of the Church, as generally believed. The abrupt change 
of person from the third to the second is possibly explained by the 
sudden appearance of the bridegroom upon the scene. The second 
clause is literally, “for better are thy loves than wine.” 

i. 5. Render, “I am swarthy and beautiful.” “Daughters of 
Jerusalem” can here mean literally nothing but “women of Jeru- 
salem,” although the phrase “daughter of Jerusalem” denotes 
Jerusalem. “Tents of Kedar” are mentioned in Psa. cxx. 5. Refer- 


ence is supposed to be made to a nomadic Arab tribe, so prominent 
that.in the Targum all Arabians are so called. The word Kedar 
means dark, swarthy, or black, and probably the tents of Kedar were 
of black goats’ or camels’ hair cloth. ‘‘The curtains of Solomon” 
must be some beautiful embroidered or ornamented hangings, but 
whether in the Temple or in the palace is not indicated. The com- 
parison is, “I am black as the tents of Kedar; I am beautiful as the 
curtains of Solomon.” 
463 
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are really thy competitors and rivals with thee. Note, Turning aside from 
Christ after other lovers is that which gracious souls dread and deprecate 
more than any thing else. ‘Phou wouldst not have me to turn aside, no, nor 
to be as one that turneth aside. Tell me then, O tell me, where I may be near 
thee, and I will never leave thee. Ist. Why should I lie under suspicion, and 
look as if I belonged to some other, and not to thee? Why should I be 
thought by the flocks of our companions to be a deserter from thee, and a 
retainer to some other shepherd? Good Christians will be afraid of giving 
any occasion to those about them to qnestion their faith in Christ and their 
love to him. ‘They would not do any thing that looks like unconcernedness 
about their souls or uncharitableness towards their brethren, or that savours 
of indifferency and disaffection to holy ordinances. And we should pray to 
God to direct us into and keep us in the way of our duty, that we may not 
so much as seem to come short, Hebd. iv. 1. 2nd. Why should I lie in temptation 
to turn aside, as Ido while lam absent from thee? We should be earnest 
with God for a settled peace in communion with God through Christ, that 
we may not be as waifs and strays, ready to be picked up by him that next 
asseth by. 

Sevondly. The gracious answer which the bridegroom gives to this request, 
yer, 8. See how ready God is to answer prayer, especially prayers for instrue- 
tion; even while she is yet speaking he hears. Observe, 1. How affectionately 
he speaks to her; “O thou fairest among women.” Note, Believing souls 
are fair m the eyes of the Lord Jesns above any other. Christ sees a beauty 
in holiness, whether we do or no. The spouse had called herself black, but 
Christ calls her fair. Those that are low in their own eyes are so much the 
more amiable in the eyes of Jesus Christ. Blushing at their own deformity 
(saith Mr. Durham) is a chief part of their beauty. 2. How mildly he checks 
her for her ignorance, in these words, “If thou know not,” intimating that she 
migt 5 have known it, if it had not been her own fault. What! dost thou not 
know me and my flock 2? Compare Christ’s answer to a like address of Philip’s, 
Jno. xiv. 9, “ Have 1 been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me, Philip?” But, 3. With what tenderness he acquaints her where she might 
tind him. If men say, “‘ Lo here is Christ, or Lo he is there, believe them not, 
xo not after them,” Mat. xxiv. 23, 26. But, 1st. Walk in the way of good men, 
Pr, ii. 20, follow the track, ask for the good old way, observe the footsteps of 
the flock, and go'forth by them. It will not serve to sit still and ery, Lord, 
shew me the way, but we must bestir ourselves to inquire out the way; and 
we may find it by looking which way the footsteps of the flock lead, what has 
been the practice of godly people all along, and let that be your practice 
Heb. vi. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 1. 2nd. Sit under the conduct of good ministers. Feec 
thyself and thy kids beside the tents of the under-shepherds; bring thy charge 
with thee, (and it is probable the custom was to commit the lambs and kids to 
the custody of the women, the shepherdesses,) they shall all be welcome, the 
shepherds will be no hindrance to thee, as they were to Reuel’s daughters, 
Ee. ii. 17, but helpers rather, and therefore abide by their tents. Note, Those 
that would have acquaintance and communion with Christ must closely and 
conscientiously adhere to holy ordinances, must join themselves to his people, 
and attend his ministers. ‘Those that have the charge of families must bring 
them with them to religious assemblies; let their kids, their children, their 
servants, have the benefit of the shepherds’ tents. 

Thirdly. The high encomiums which the bridegroom gives of his spouse. To 
be given in marriage, in the Hebrew dialect, is to be praised, Ps. Ixxviii. 63, 
margin; so this spouse is here. Her husband praiseth this virtuous woman, 
Pr. xxxi. 28; he praiseth her, as is usual in poems, by similitudes. 1. He calls 
her his love, ver. 9; it is an endearing compellation often used in this book; 
My friend, my companion, my familiar. 2. He compares her to a set of strong 
and stately horses in Pharaoh’s chariot. Egypt was famous for the best horses; 
Solomon had his from thence; and Pharaoh no doubt had the choicest the 
country afforded for his own chariots. The church had complained of her own 
weakness, and the danger she was in of being made a prey of by her enemies. 
Fear not, saith Christ, “ I have made thee like a company of horses;” L have 
put strength into thee, as 1 have done into the horse, Job xxxix. 19, so that 
thou shalt with a gracious boldness mock at.fear, and not be aftrighted, like 
the lion, Pr. xxviii. 1; '‘ The Lord has made thee as his goodly horse in the day 
of battle,” Zec. x. 3. I have compared thee to my company of horses which 
triumphed over Pharaoh’s chariots, the holy angels, horses of fire ; ab. iii. 15, 
“'Thou didst walk through the sea with thine horses;” and see Jsa. Ixiii. 13. 
We are weak in ourselves; but if Christ make us as horses, strong and bold, 
we need not fear what all the powers of darkness can do against us. 3. He 
admires the beauty and ornaments of her countenance; ver. 10, Thy cheeks 
are comely with rows of jewels,” the attire of the head, curls of hair, or 
favourites, (so some,) or knots of ribbons; ‘‘ Thy neck also with chains,” such 
as persons of the first rank wear, ‘‘ chains of gold.” The ordinances of Christ 
are the ornaments of the church; the graces, and gifts, and comforts of the 
Spirit, are the adorning of every believing soul, and beautify it; these render 
it in the sight of God of great price. ‘The ornaments of the saints are many, 
but all orderly disposed in rows and chains, in which there is a mutual con- 
nexion with, and dependence upon, each other. The beauty is not from any 
ching in themselves, from the neck or from the cheeks, but from the ornaments 
with which they are set off. It was comeliness which I put upon thee, saith 
the Lord God, for we were born not only naked but polluted, #ze. xvi. 14. 

Fourthly. His gracious purpose to add to her ornaments; for where God 
has given true grace he will give more grace; to him that hath shall be given. 
Is the church courageous in her resistance of sin, as the horses in Pharaoh’s 
chariots? Is she comely in the exercise of grace, as with the rows of jewels 
and chains of gold? She shall be yet farther beautified; ver. 11,“ We will make 
thee borders of gold,” inlaid or enamelled “ with studs of silver.” Whatever is 
wanting shall be made up, till the church and every true believer comes to be 
perfect in beauty: see ze. xvi. 14. This is here undertaken to be done by the 
concurring power of the three persons in the Godhead; We will do it; like that, 
Gen. i. 26,“ Let us make man;” so let us new-make him, and perfect his beauty. 
The same that is the Author will be the Finisher of the good work, and it 
cannot miscarry. 


12 While the king sitte¢h at his table, 
My spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof 

18 A bundle of myrrh 7s my wellbeloved unto me ; 
He shall lie all night betwixt my breasts. 
My beloved zs unto me as a cluster of camphire 
In the vineyards of En-gedi. 
Behold, thou ar¢ fair, my love ; 
Behold, thou ar¢ fair; thou hast doves’ eyes 
Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, plessant : 
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Also our bed ¢s green 
17 The beams of our house ave cedar, 
And our rafters of fir. 


CAMPHOR. 


Here the conference is earried on between Christ and his spouse, and ene 
dearments mutually exchanged. 

First. Believers take a great complacency in Christ, and in communion with 
him; “To you that believe he is precious” above any thing in this world, 
1 Pet. ii. 7. Observe, hi 

1. The humble reverence believers have for Christ as their sovereign, ver. 12, 
He isa king, in respect both of dignity and dominion, he wears the crown of hon- 
our, he bears the sceptre of power, both which are the unspeakable satisfaction 
of all his people. ‘This king has his royal table spread in the Gospel, in which is 
made for all nations a feast of fat things, Jsa. xxv. 6. Wisdom ath furnished 
her table, Pr. ix. 1. He sits at this tabie to see his guests, Mat. xxii. 11, to see 
that nothing be wanting that is fit for them; he sups with them, and they with 
him, Rev. iii. 20; he hath fellowship with them, and rejoiceth in them. He sits 
at his table to bid them welcome, and to carve to them, as Christ brake the 
five loaves, and gave to his disciples that they might distribute to the multitude, 
He sits there to receive petitions, as Ahasuerus admitted Esther’s petition at 
the banquet of wine. He has promised to be present with his people in his 
ordinances always. Then believers do him all the honour they can, and study 
how to express their esteem of him and gratitude to him, as Mary did when she 
anointed his head with the ointment of spikenard that was very costly, one pound 
of it worth three hundred pence, and so fragrant that “the house was filled with 
the” pleasing “ odour of it,” Jno. xii. 3; which story seems as if it were designed to 
refer to this passage, for Christ was then sitting at table. When good Christians, 
in any religious duty, especially in the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, where 
the king is pleased as it were to sit with us at his own table, have their graces 
exercised, their hearts broken by repentance, healed by faith, and inflamed 
with holy love and desire towards Christ, with joyful expectations of the glory 
to be revealed, then the “spikenard sends forth the smell thereof.” Christ is 
pleased to reckon himself honoured by it, and to accept of it as an instance of 


‘respect to him, as it was in the wise men of the East, who pad their homage to 


the newborn king of the Jews, by presenting to him frankincense and myrrh, 
The graces of God's Spirit in the hearts of believers are exceeding iprassaus in 
themselves, and pleasing to Christ, and his presence in ordinances draws them 
out into act and exercise. If he withdraw, gies wither and languish, as plants 
in the absence of the sun. If he approach, the face of the soul is renewed, as 
of the earth in the spring ; and then it is time to bestir ourselves, that we may 
not lose the gleam, not lose the gale; for nothing is done acceptably but what 
grace doth, Heb. xii. 28. ; ; 

2. The strong affection they have for Christ as their beloved, their well-beloved, 
ver. 13. Christ is not only beloved by all believing souls, but is their well- 
beloved, their best beloved, their only beloved; he has that place in their hearts 
which norival can be admitted to, the innermost and uppermost place. Observe. 
ist. How Christ is accounted of by all believers; he is a bundle of myrrh, and 
a cluster of camphire, something, we may be sure, nay, every thing, that is plea- 
sant and delightful. ‘The doctrine of his Gospel, and the comforts of his Spirit, 
are very refreshing to them, and they rest in his love. None of all the delights 
of sense are comparable to the spiritual pleasure they have in meditating on 
Christ, and enjoying him. There isa complicates sweetness in Christ, and an 
abundance of it; there is a bundle of myrrh, and a cluster of camphire: we are 
not straitened in him in whom there is all fulness. The word translated camphire 
is copher, the same word that signifies an atonement or propitiation. Christ is a 
cluster of merit and righteousness to all believers; therefore he is dear to them, 
becanse is the propitiation for their sins, Observe what a stress the spouse lays 
upon the application ; he is unto me, and again unto me, all that is sweet ; what- 
ever he is to others, he is so to me; he loved me, and gave himself for me; is 
my Lord, and my God. 2nd. How he is accepted; “he shall lie all night between 
my breasts,” near my heart. Christ lays the beloved disciples in his bosom: 
Why then should not they lay their beloved Saviour in their bosoms? why 
should not they embrace him with both arms, and hold him fast with a resolu- 
tion never to let him go? Christ must dwell in the heart, Eph. iii. 17; and in 
order to that, the adulteries must be put from between the breasts, Hos. ii. 2. 
No pretender must have his place in the soul; he shall be as a bundle of myrrh, 
or perfumed bag between my breasts, always sweet to me; or € es in 
miniature, his love-tokens, shall be hung between my breasts, according to the 
custom of those tha” are dear to each other. He aball not only be laid there for 
a while, but shall lie there, shail abide there. es [ 

Secondly. Jesus Christ has a great complacency in his church, and in every 
true believer. They are amiable in his eyes; ver. 15, “ Behold, thou art fair, 
my love,” and again, “ Behold, thou art fair.” He saith this not to make her 
proud, humility is one principal ingredient in spiritual beauty ; bal 1. To shew 
that there is a real beauty in holiness; that all that are sanctified are there 
beautified; they are truly fair. 2. That he takes a great delight in that goor 
work which his grace hath wrought on the souls of believers; so that, thougn 
they have their infirmities, whatever they think of themselves and the world 
thinks of them, he thinks them fair. He calls them friends. “The hidden man 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, is in the sight of God of great price, 
1 Pet. iii. 4. 3. To comfort weak believers that are discouraged by their own 
blackness, let them be told again and again that they are fair. 4. To engage 


i. 6. The sense is, “ Do not notice that I am swarthy, that (or for) 
the sun hath darkened me; my brothers were incensed with me, 
they made me a vineyard-keeper, but the vineyard I had I did not 
keep (or have not kept).” 

i. 7. To feed here is to pasture, to make a flock feed. In the 
former verse the bride is introduced as the keeper of a vineyard who 
has deserted her charge, and incurred the anger of her brothers. In 
this verse the bridegroom appears as a shepherd addressed by the 
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truant vineyard-keeper, with a request to abide with him, and not be 
forced to go to others, ; 
i. 8. The sense is, “If thou knowest not, follow in the track of 
the flock, and pasture thy kids near the tents of the shepherds.” . 
i. 9—11. Here the shepherd breaks out into a poetical encomium _ 


of the maiden, whom he first compares with a mare in Pharaoh's _ 


chariot, a comparison not in accordance with Western ideas, but 
certainly not oifensive to an Oriental taste. That a mare, and not a 
>: Ga 
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all that are sanctified to be very thankful for that grace which has made them 
fair who by nature were deformed, and changed the Ethiopian’s skin. One 
instance of the beauty of the spouse is here mentioned, that she hath doves’ 
eyes, as ch. iv.1. Those are fair in Christ’s account that have not the piercing 
eye of the eagle, but the pure and chaste eye of the dove; not like the hawk, 
who when he soars upward still has his eye upon the prey on earth; but an 
humble modest eye, such an eye as discovers a ewer and godly sincerity, 
and a dove-like innocency; eyes palighianes and guided by the Holy Spirit, 
that blessed dove; weeping eyes: 1 did “mourn as a dove,” Eze. vii. 16. 
Thirdly. The church expresseth her value for Christ, and returns esteem 
for esteem; ver. 15; “ Behold, thou art fair.” See how Christ_and believers 
praise one another; Israel seth of God, “ Who is like thee?” Hx. xv. 11; and 
God saith of Israel, “ Who is thee?” Deu. xxxiii. 29. Lord, saith the church, 
Dost thou call me-fair? N we ypeak of strength, thou art strong, Jub ix. 19; 
so if of beauty, thou art fair; I am fair no otherwise than as I have thine image 
stamped upon me; thou art the great original, lam but a faint and imperfect 
copy. I am but thine umbra, Jno. i. 16; iii. 34. Thou art fair in se der and 
{which is more) pleasant to all that are thine. Many are fair enough to look 
at, and yet the sourness of their temper renders them unpleasant, but thou 
art fair, yea, pleasant. Christ is pleasant as he is ours, in covenant with us, in 
relation to us. ‘Thou art pleasant now, when the king sits at his table. Christ is 
always precious to believers, but in a special manner pleasant, when they are 
admitted into communion with him, when they hear his voice, and see his face, 
and taste his love; “it is good to be here.” Having expressed her esteem of her 
husband's person, she next (like a loving spouse, that is transported with joy for 
having disposed of herself so well,) applauds the accommodations he had for her 
entertainment; his bed, his house, his rafters or Pe capi ver. 16, which may be 
fitly applied to those holy ordinances in wiiol elievers have fellowship with 
Jesus Christ, receive the tokens of his love, and return their pious and devout 
affections to him, increase their acquaintance with him, and improve their advan- 
tages by him, Now, 1. These she calls ours, Christ and believers having a joint 
interest in them. As husband and wife are heirs gay esed Pet. iii.7, 80 believers 
are joint heirs with Christ, Rom. viii. 17. They are his institutions, and their pri- 
vileges; in them Christ and believers meet. She doth not call them mine, for a 
believer will own nothing as his but what Christ shall have an interest in; nor 
thine, for Christ hath said, “ All-that I have is thine,” Lu. xv. 31; all is ours, if 
we are Christ’s. They that can by faith lay claim to Christ may lay claim to 
all that is his. 2. These are the best of the kind. Doth the colour of the bed, 
and the furniture belonging to it, help to set it off? “Our bed is green,” a 
colour which in a pastoral is preferred before any other, because it is the 
colour of the fields and groves, where the shepherd’s business and delight is. 
Xt is a refreshing colour, good for the eyes, and it notes fruitfulness; “Iam 
like a green olive tree,” Ps. lii. 8. We are married to Christ, that we should 
bring forth fruit unto God, Rom. vii. 4. “The beams of our house are cedar,” 
ver. 17, which probably refers to the temple Solomon had lately built for com- 
munion between God and Israel, which was of cedar, a strong sort of wood, 
sweet, durable, and which will never rot; typifying the firmness and continu- 
ance of the church, the Gospel temple. The galleries for walking are of fir, 
or cypress; some sort of wood that was pleasing both to the sight and to 
the smell, intimating the delight which the saints take in walking with Christ, 
and conversing with him. verything in the covenant of grace (on which foot 


all their treaties are carried on) is very firm, very fine, and very fragrant. 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter, I. Christ speaks both concerning himself and concerning his church, 
ver. 1, 2. . The church speaks, 1. Remembering the pleasure and satisfaction she 
had in communion with Christ, ver. 3, 4; 2, Entertaining herself with the present 
tokens of his favour, and taking care that nothing happen to intercept them, ver. 5—7; 
8. Triumphing in his approaches towards her, ver. 8, 9; 4. Repeating the gracious 
calls he had given her to go along with him a walking, invited by the pleasures of the 
returning spring, ver. 10—13, out of her obscurity, ver. 14; and the charge he had 
given to the servants to destroy that which would be hurtful to his vineyard, ver. 15; 
5. Rejoicing in her interest in him, ver. 16; 6. Longing for his arrival, ver. 17, They 
whose hearts are filled with love to Christ, and hope of heaven, know best what these 
things mean. 


AM the rose of Sharon, 
And the lily of the valleys. 
2 As the lily among thorns, 
So is my love among the daughters. 


irst. What Christ is pleased to compare himself to; and he con- 
> iar pe much in the comparison. He that is the Son of the Highest, the 
bright and morning star, calls and owns himself “the rose of Sharon, and the 
lily of the valleys,” to express his pesonpe with his people in this world, the 
easiness of their access to him, and the beauty and sweetness which they find 
in him: and to teach them to adorn themselves with him, as shepherds and 
shepherdesses, when they appeared gay, were decked with roses and lilies, 
garlands, and chaplets of flowers. The rose, for beauty and fragrancy, is the 
chief of flowers; and our Saviour prefers the clothing of the lily before that of 
Solomon in all his glory. Christ is the rose of Sharon, where probably the best 
roses grew, and in most plenty. The rose of the field, so some, noting that the 
pint salvation is a common salvation, it lies open to all, whoever will may 
come and gather the rosebuds of privileges and comforts that aged in the 
covenant ace. He is not arose locked up in a garden, but all may come 
and receive benefit by him, and comfort in him. He is a lily for whiteness, a 
lily of the valleys for sweetness, for those we call so have a strong perfume; 
he is a lily of the valleys, or low places, in his humiliation, exposed to injury. 
Humble souls see most beauty in him; whatever he is to others, to them that are 
in the valleys he is a lily. He is the rose, the lily; there is none but he. What- 
ever excellency is in Christ, it is in him singularly, and in the highest degree. _ 
Secondly. What he is pleased to compare his church to, ver. 2. 1. She is 
as a lily. He himself is the lily, ver. 1; she is “as the lily.” The beauty of 
believers consists in their conformity to Jesus Christ, and resembling him; 
they are his love, and so they are his lilies, for those are made like Christ, in 
whose hearts his love is shed abroad. “ As a lily among thorns,” as a lily 
eompared with thorns. The church of Christ doth as far excel all other 
weultiog as a bed of roses doth a bush of thorns. As a lily compassed with 
thorns. The wicked, the daughters of this world, such as have no love to 
Christ, are as thorns, worthless and useless, good for nothing but to stop a gap ; 
aay, they are noxious and hurtful, they came in with sin, and are a fruit of the 
curse, ve choke good seed, and hinder good fruit, and their end is to be 
burned God's people are as lilies among them, scratched and torn, shaded and 
obscured by them. ‘They are dear to Christ, and yet exposed to hardships and 
troubles in the world; they must expect it, for they are planted among thorns, 
Ez. ii. 6; but they are never the less dear to him for that. He doth not over- 
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look or undervalue any of his lilies for their being among thorns: when the 
are among thorns, they must still be as lilies, must maintain their innoceney | 
| purity; and, though they are among thorns, must not be turned into thorns, 
| must not render railing for railing; and if they thus preserve their character 
| they shall be still owned as conformable to Christ. Grace in the soul is a lily 
‘among thorns; corruptions are thorns in the flesh, 2 Cor. xii. 7; are as Canaan- 
ites to God’s Israel, Jos. xxiii. 13; but the lily that is now among thorns shall 
shortly be transplanted out of this wilderness, into that paradise where there is 
| no pricking briar, or grieving thorn, #ze. xxvili. 24. 


3 As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, 
So ’s my beloved among the sons. 
[ sat down under his shadow with great delight, 
And his fruit was sweet to my taste. 
He brought me to the banqueting house, 
And his banner over me was love. 
5 Stay me with flagons, 
Comfort me with apples: 
For I am sick of love. 
6 His left hand ¢s under my head, 
And his right hand doth embrace me 
7 I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the roes, and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up, nor awake my love, till he please. 


Here, First. The spouse commends her beloved, and prefers him before all 
others. “ As the apple tree among the trees of the wood,” which perhaps doth 
not grow so high, nor spread so wide, as some other trees, yet is useful and 
serviceable to man, yielding pleasant and profitable frnit, while the other trees 
are of little use, no, not the cedars themselves, till they are cut down, “so is my 
beloved among the sons,” so far doth he excel them ail all the sons of God, the 
angels, (that honour was put upon him, which was never designed for them 
Heb. i. 4;)—all the sons of men; he is fairer than them all, than the choicest o 
them, Ps. xlv.3. Name what creature you will, and you will find Christ has 
the preeminence above them all. The world is a barren tree to a soul; Christ 
is a fruitful one. 

Secondly, She remembers the abundant comfort she has had in communion 
with him. She sat down by him with great delight, as shepherds sometimes 
repose themselves, sometimes converse with one another under a tree. A double 
advantage she found in sitting down so near the Lord Jesus. 1. A refreshing 
shade; “ Isat down under his shadow,” to be sheltered by him from the scorching 
heat of the sun,—to be cooled, and so to take some rest. Christ is to believers 
“as the shadow of” a great tree, nay, of “a great rock in a weary land,” 
Isa. xxxii. 2; xxv. 4. When a poor soul is parched with convictions of sin, and 
the terrors of the law, as David, Ps. xxxii. 4, when fatigued with the troubles 
of this world, as Elijah, when he sat down under the juniper-tree, 1 Kin. xix. 4, 
they find that in Christ, in his name, his graces, his comforts, and his under- 
taking for poor sinners, which revives them, and keeps them from fainting; 
they that are wear and heavy laden in Christ may find rest. It is not enough 
to pass by this shadow, but we must sit down under it; here will I dwell, for I 
have desired it ; and we shall find it not like Jonah’s gourd, that soon withered, 
and left him in a heat, both inward and outward, but like the tree of life, the 
leaves whereof were not only for shelter but for the healing of the nations. 
We must sit down under this shadow with pace ark must put an entire con- 
fidence in the protection of it, as Jud. ix. 15, and take an entire complacency 
in the refreshment of it, But that is not all: 2, Here is pleasing nourishing 
food. ‘This tree drops its fruits to those that sit under its shadow, and they 
are welcome to them, and will find them sweet unto their taste, whatever they 
are to others. Believers have tasted that the Lord Jesus is gracious, | Pet. ii. 3. 
His fruits are all the precious privileges of the new covenant, purchased by his 
blood, and communicated by his Spirit. Promises are sweet to a believer, yea, 
and precepts too; “I delight in the law of God after the inward man.” Par- 
dons are sweet, and peace of conscience sweet, assurances of God’s love, joys 
of the Holy Ghost, the zsh of eternal life, and the present earnests and 
foretastes of it, are sweet, all sweet to those that have their spiritual senses 
exercised. If our mouths be put out of taste to the pleasures of sin, Divine 
consolations will be sweet to our taste, sweeter than honey and the honey- 


comb. 

Thirdly. She owns herself obliged to Jesus Christ for all the benefit and 
comfort she had had in communion with him, ver.4. I sat down under the 
apple-tree, glad to be there, but he admitted me, “ee he pressed me, to a more 
intimate communion with him; “Come in, thou blessed of the Lord, why 
standest thou without?” He brought me to the house of wine, the place 
where he used to entertain his special friends; from lower to higher measures 
and degree of comfort, from the fruit of the apple-tree to the more generous 
fruit hike vine. To him that values the Divine joys he hath, more shall be 
given. One of the rabbins, by the banqueting house understands ‘ the tabernacle 
of the congregation, where the wate he eee 3 of the law is given ;’ sure then 
we may apply it to Christian assemblies, where the poke, is preached, and 
gospel ordinances are administered, particularly the Lord’s supper, that ban- 
quet of wine, especially to the inside of those ordinances, communion with God 
inthem. Observe, 1. How she was introduced; “ He brought me,” wrought 
in me an inclination to draw nigh to God, helped me over my discouragements, 
took me by the hand, guided and led me, and gave me an access with boldness 
to God as a Father, Eph. ii. 18. We had never come into the banqueting house 
had never been acquainted with spiritual pleasures, if Christ had not brought 
us, by opening for us a new and living way, and opening in us a new and 
living fountain. 2. How she was entertained; “ His banner over me was love.” 
He brought me in with a banner displayed over my head, not as one he 
triumphed over, but as one he triumphed in, and whom he always caused 
to triumph with him, and in him, 2 Cor. ii. 14. The Gospel is compared to 
a banner, or ensign, Jsa. xi. 12; and that which is represented in this banner, 
written in it in letters of gold, letters of blood, is love,—love; and this is the 
entertainment in the banqueting house. Christ is the captain of our salvation, 
and he lists all his soldiers under the banner of love; in that they centre, to 
that they must continually have an eye, and be animated by it; the love of 
Christ must constrain them to tight manfully. When a city was taken the con- 
queror set up his standard in it. He has conquered me with his love, overcome 
me with kindness; that is the banner over me. This she speaks of as what she 
had formerly had experience of, and she remembers it with delight Eaten 


company of horses, is meant, will not now be doubted by any philolo- 
gist. In verse 10 the comparison is continued by introducing the orna- 
ments of the damsel, which are likened to those of the royal steed. 
The “rows of jewels” and “chains of gold” are rather strings of 
pearls and other beads decorating the face and neck. To the orna- 
ments she has he promises to add more, viz., gold chains, or strings 
of gold beads, with silver points or pendants. sae . 
i. 12. “ While the kiug is at his table, my spikenard gives its scent. 


i. 13. Although the verb rendered “ he shall lie all night” strictly 
means to pass the night, it often, as here, may be rendered to abide — 
“he shall abide in my bosom.” 

i. 14, A cluster of henna flowers, not of camphire, nor of cypress, 
as the margin reads, is here meant. Engedi was near the west const 
of the Dead Sea, 

i. 17. Cypress wood, rather than fir, is here intended. 

ii. 1. What is called the rose of Sharon is generally thought to 
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tiead must not be forgotten, but remembered with thankfulness to that God 
who has fed us with manna in this wilderness. 

Fourthly. She professeth her strong affection, and most passionate love to 
Jesus Christ; ver. 5, “Lam sick of love,” overcome, overpowered by it. David 
explains this when he saith, 2’s. exix. 20, “ My soul breaketh for the longing 
that it hath unto thy judgments ;” and ver. 81, “ My soul fainteth for thy sal- 
vation.” Languishing with care to make it sure fear of coming short of it. 
The spouse was now absent perhaps from her beloved, waiting for his return, 
and cannot bear the grief of distance and delay. Oh, how much better is it 
with the soul when it is sick of love to Christ than when it is surfeited with 
the love of this world! She cries out for cordials; “ O stay me with flagons,” 
or ointments, or flowers, ae thing that is reviving ; % Comfort me with ap sles,” 
with the fruits of that apple tree, Christ, ver. 3; with the merit and mediation 
of Christ, and the sense of his love to my soul. Note, They that are sick of 
love to Christ shall not want spiritual supports, while they are yet waiting for 
spiritual comforts. 

Fifthly. She experienceth the power and tenderness of Divine grace, relieving 
ner in her present faintings, ver. 6. ‘Though he seemed to have withdrawn, yet 
he was even then a very present help, 1. To sustain the lovesick soul, and to 
keep it from fainting away; “ His left hand is under my head,” to bear it up, 
nay, as a pillow to lay it easy. David experienced God's hand upholding him, 


then when his soul was following hard after God, Ps. lxiii. 8; and Job, in a 
state of desertion, yet found that God put strength into him, Job xxiii. 6.“ All 
which tenderly holds their aching heads. 2. To 


his saints are in his hand,” 
encourage the lovesick soul to continue waitin till he returns ; for in the mean- 
time “his right hand doth embrace me;” and thereby gives me an unques- 
tionable assurance of his love. Believers owe all their strength and comfort 
to the supporting left hand and embracin right hand of the Lord Jesus. 

Sixthly. Finding her beloved thus nigh unto her, she 3 is in great care that 
her communion with him be not interrupted; ver. 7, “I charge you, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem.” Jerusalem, the mother of us all, chargeth all her 
daughters, the chureh chargeth all her members, the believing soul chargeth 
all its powers and faculties, the spouse char; geth herself, and all about her, “not 
to stir up, or awake her Tove until he please,” now he is asleep i in her arms, as 
she was borne up in his, ver. 6. She gives them this charge, “ by the roes, and 
the hinds of the field,” that is, by every thing that is amiable in their eyes, 
and dear to them, “us the loving hind, and the pleasant roe ;” thy love is to me 
dearer than those can be to you, and will be disturbed like them with a very 
little noise. Note, 1. Those that experience the sweetness of communion with 
Christ, and the sensible manifestations of his love, cannot but desire the 
continuance of these blessed views, those blessed visits; Peter would make 
tabernacles upon the holy mount, Mat. xvii. 4. 2. Yet Christ will, when he 
leaseth, withdraw those extraordinary communications of himself, for heisa 
ree agent ; and the Spirit, as the wind, blows where and when it listeth, and 
in his pleasure’ it becomes us to acquiesce. But, 3. Our care must be, that 
we do nothing to provoke him to withdraw, and to hide his face; that we 
carefully watch over our own hearts, and suppress every thought ‘that may 
grieve his good Spirit. Let those that have comfort be afraid of sinning it 
away. 


8 The voice of my beloved! 
Behold, he cometh leaping upon the mountains, 
Skipping upon the hills. 
9 My beloved is like a roe or a young hart: 
Behold, he standeth behind our wall, [the lattice. 
He looketh forth at the windows, shewing himself through 
My beloved spake, and said unto me, 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 
For, lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone ; 
12 The flowers appear on the earth ; 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; 
The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 
And the vines with the tender grape give a gvod smell 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 


plessise herself exceedingly with the thoughts of her 
farther communion with Christ after she is recovered from her fainting fit. 

First. She rejoiceth in his approach, ver. 8. 1. She hears him speak ; It is “the 
voice of my beloved ’ calling to me to tell me he is coming. Like one of his 
own sheep she knows his voice before she sees him, and can easily distinguish 
it from he voice of a stranger, Jno. x. 4,5; and like a faithful friend of the 
bridegroom she “rejoiceth greatly because “of the bridegroom’s voice,” Jno. iii. 29. 
With what an air of triumph and exultation doth she ery out, “ It is the voice 
of my beloved!” it ean be the voice of no other, for none but he can speak to 
the heart, and make that burn. 2. She seeth him come, sees the goings of our 
God, our King, Ps. Ixviii. 24, “ Behold, he comes.” This may very well be 
applied to the prospect which ‘the Old Testament saints had of Christ’s coming 
in the flesh; Abr aham saw his day at a distance, and was glad. The nearer the 
time vame, the clearer discoveries were made of it; and they that waited for 
the consolation of Israel with an eye of faith saw him come, and triumphed 
in the sight. ‘“ Behold, he comes,” for they had heard him say, Ps. xl. 7, Lo, 
I come; to which their faith here aifixeth its seal ; “‘ Behold, he comes” as he has 
promised. Ist. He comes cheerfully, and with great alacrity ; ; he comes leaping 
and skipping like a roe and like a young hart, ver. 9; as one pleased with his 
own undertaking, and that had his heart upon it, and his delights with the sons 
of men. When he came to be baptized with the baptism of blood sh how was he 
straitened till it was accomplished! Lu, xii, 50. 2nd. He comes slighting and 
surmounting all the difficulties that lay in his way; ‘‘he comes leaping over 
the mountains, skipping over the hills,” so some read it, making nothing of the 
discouragements he was to break through. The curse of the law, the death 
of the cross, must be undergone, all the powers of darkness must be grappled 
with, but before the resolutions of his love these great mountains become 
plains. Whatever opposition is given at any time to the deliverances of God’s 
ch irch, Christ will break through it, will get over it. 3rd. He comes seeeeee 
“like a roe, or a young hart.” “hey thought the time lon ever day a year, 
but really he hastened ; as now, so then, sure if come, asd wil not try." "When becomes forthe deliverance of hi | an comes antokion ‘He that bohall 
come will come, and will not tarry.” When he comes for the deliverance of his 
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The church is here 


have been a plant with a bulbous root, and = jatelas ban tihs i dkitlgnnlocol fei ae Gena eee the meadow 
saffron; but some still maintain that a rose is meant. 

ii. 6. Render, ‘‘ Sustain me with cakes, refresh me with apples,” &c. 

ii. 9. The Septuagint has “on the mountains of Bethel” after 
the word for “ young hart.” There is, however, no such allusion in 
either the Latin Vulgate or the Syriac; but see verse 17. The 
Chaldee Targum is a loose paraphrase of the book, the character of 
which may be inferred from the portion representing this verse: 
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| people he flies upon a cloud, and never stays beyond his time, which is the best 
| time. We may apply it to particular believers, who find that, even when Christ 
| has withdrawn sensible comforts, and seems to forsake, yet it is -mt for a small 
| moment, and he will soon return with everlasting lovingkindness+s 
Secondly. She pleaseth herself with the glimpses she has of him, and the 
glances she has of his favour. “He stands behind our wall;” I know he is 
| there, for sometimes he looks forth at the window, or looks in at it, and 
| fourisheth himself through the lattice. Such was the state of the Old Tes- 
‘tament church, while it was in expectation of the coming of the Messiah; the 
ceremonial law is called a wall of partition, Eph, ii. 14; a vail, 2 Cor, iii. 135 
but Christ stood behind that wall, they had him near them, they had him with 
them, though they could not see ‘him clear] he that was the substance was 
| not far off from the shadows, Col. ii. 17. Shes saw him looking through the 
| windows of the ceremonial institutions nas blossoming through those lattices ; 
|in their sacrifices and purifications Christ discovered himself to them, an 
gave tnem intimations and earnests of his grace, both to engage and to encou- 
rage their Sea 2 for his coming. Such is our present state in comparison 
with what it will be at Christ’s second coming; we now see him through a 
glass darkly, the body is a wall between us and him, through the windows of 
whicn we now and then get a sight of him, but not face to face, as we hope 
to see him shortly. an the sacraments Christ is near us, but it is behind ra 
wall of external signs, through those lattices he manifests himself to us; but we 
shall shortly see him as he is. Some understand this of the state of a believer 
when he is under a cloud; Christ is out of sight, and yet not far off: see 
Job xxxv. 14; and compare Job xxiii. 8-10. She calls the wall that interposed 
between her and her beloved, our wall, because it is sin, and nothing else, that 
separates between us and God, and that is a wall of our own erecting, Jsa. lix. 1. 
Behind that he stands, as waiting to be gracious, and ready to be reconciled 
upon our repentance. ‘Then he looks in at the window, observes the frame of 
our hearts, and the working of our souls; he looks forth at the window, and 
root himself in giving them some comfort, that they may continue hoping for 
1s return. 

Thirdly. She repeats the gracious invitation he had given her to come a 
walking with him, ver. 10—13. She remembers what her beloved said to her, 
for it had made a very pleasing and powerful impression upon her; and the 
word that quickens us we shall never forget. She relates it for the encour 
ment of others, telling them what he had said to her soul, and done ane 
soul, Ps. Ixvi. 16. 

Ty "He called her his love, and his fair one; whatever she is to others, tc him 
she is acceptable, and in his eyes she is amiable. Those that take Christ for 
their beloved, he will own them as his; never was any love lost that was 
bestowed upon Christ. Christ, by expressing his love to believers, invites and 
encourages them to follow him. : 

2. He called to her to rise and come away, ver. 10; and again, ver. 13. The 
repetition notes backwardness i in her; we have need to be often called to come 
away with Jesus Christ, ‘ ‘prec ept must be upon precept, and line upon line.” 
But it notes earnestness in him; so much is his heart set upon the welfare of 
precious souls, that he importunes them most pressingly to that which is for 
their own goal 

3. He gave for a a the return of ah spring, and the pleasantness of the 
weather; which is e ig y described in a bat eat variety of expressions. 
Ist. ‘The winter is past,” the dark, and cold, and barren winter; long winters, 
and hard ones, pass away at last, they do not endure always. And the spring 
would not be so pleasant as it is if it did not succeed the winter, which is a 

foil to its beauty, eel. vii.14. The face neither of the heavens nor of the 
earth +r always the same, but subject to continual vicissitudes, diurnal and 
annual. “The winter is past,” but not passed away for ever; it will come again, 
and we must provide for it in summer, P7. vi. 6, 8. e must weep in winter, 
and rejoice in Summer, as though we wept and rejoiced not, for both are 
passing. 2nd. “The rain is over and gone;” the winter rain, the cold, stormy 
rain, it is over now, and the dew is as the dew of herbs. Even the rain that 
drowned the world was over and gone at last, Gen. viii. 1—3; and God promised 
to drown the world no more, which was a type and fi ure of the covenant of 
grace, Isa. liv, 9. 3rd. “The flowers appear on the earth ;” all winter they are 
dead and buried in their roots, and there is no sign of hen but in the spring 
they revive, and shew themselves in a wonderful variety and verdure, and, like 
the dew that produceth them, tarry not for man, Mic. v.7. They appear, but 
they will soon disa pear again, and man is herein like the flower ot the field, 

The time of the singing of birds is come.” The little birds 


returus forget all the calamities of the winter, and to the best of their capacity 
chant forth the praises of their Creator. And he that understands the birds 
that cry for want, Ps. cxlvii. 9, no doubt takes notice of those that sing for 
joy, Ps. civ. 12. The sin tak of the birds may shame our silence in Daas 
praises, who are better fe Vat. vi. 26; and better taught, Job xxxv. 11, and 
are of more value than man sparrows. 
Mat. vi. 26; and therefore : ne sing while we murmur. 5th. “The voice o 
the turtle is heard in our land,” which is one of the season birds mentioned, 
Jer. viii. 7, that observe % time of their coming, and the time of their 
singing, and so shame us who know not the judgment of the Lord, under- 
stand not the times, nor do that which is beautiful in its season ;, do not sing in 
singing-time. 6th. “The fig tree putteth forth her green figs,” by which we 
know that summer is. nigh, Mat. xxiv. 32, when the green figs will pies ripe °, figs, 
and fit for use. And “the vines with the tender grape give a good sme 
earth produceth not only flowers, ver. 12, but fruits; and the smell of the ‘fruits 
which are profitable is to be preferred far before that Sf f the flowers, which are 
only for show and pleasure. Serpents, they say, are driven away by the smell 
of vines; and who is the old serpent, and who the true vine, we know very well. 
4. Now this description of the returning spring, as a reason for coming away 
with Christ, is applicable, Ist. To the introducing of the Gospel in the room 
of the Old Testament dispensation, during which it had been winter-time with 
the church. Christ’s Gos te warms that which was cold, makes that fruitful 
which before was dead and barren; when it nee to any place it puts a beauty 
and glory upon that place, 2 Cor. ii 7, 8 
Spring-time is i 
omnia ee 


They live without inordinate care, 


and ministers occasion for joy. 
cee, time, and so is gospel time. Aspice ventura letentur ut 
ehold, what joy the dawning age inspires!’ said Virgil, from 
the sibyls, perhaps, with more reference to the setting up of the essiuh’s 
kingdom at that time, than he himself thought of: see Ps. xcvi. 11. Arise, 
then, and wr pe this spring: time; come away from the worid and the flesh, 
come into fellowship with Christ, i Cor. i. 9. 2nd. To the delivering of the 
church from the power of persecuting enemies, and the restoring of liberty and 
peace to it, after a severe winter of suffering and restraint. When the storms 
of trouble are over and gone, when the voice of the turtle, the joyful sound of 
the Gospel of Christ, is again heard, and ———- enjoyed with freedom ; 
Walk in the light 

sing in the ways o ord; when. the churches had rest, then 
they were edified, Acts ix. 31. 3rd. To the conversion of sinners from a state of 
nature to a state of grace. That blessed change is like the return of the ‘spring, 


then arise and come away to im aan the happy juncture. 
of the Lord 


a universal change, and a very comfortable one; it is a new creation, it is being 


“ Silence! the congregation of Israel said in the time when the glory 
of the Lord was revealed in Egypt on the night of the passover, and 
slew every firstborn; he rode upon a swift cloud, and ran like a roe 
and like a young hart, and sheltered the houses wherein we were, 
and stood behind our walls, and looked through our willows, and 
looked through our lattices, and saw the blood of the sacrifice of 
the passover, and the blood of circumcision that was marked upon 


Job xiv. 2. 4th. 
that all the winter lie hid in their retirements, and scarce live, when the spring 
| our doors; and looked from heaven on high, and saw eaaPeaes 
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born again. The soul that was hard, and cold, and frozen, and unprofitable 
like the earth in winter, becomes fruitful like the earth in spring, and by 
degrees like it brings its fruits to perfection. 
purely to the approaches and influences of the Sun of righteousness, who calls 
to us from heaven to arise and come away; come, gather in summer. 4th. ‘lo 
the consolation of the saints, after a state of inward dejection and despondency. 
A child of God, under doubts and fears, is like the earth in winter; its nights 
long, its days dark, good affections chilled, nothing done, nothing got, the hand 
scaled up. But comfort will return, the birds shall sing again, and the Howers 
appear ; arise, therefore, poor drooping soul, and come away with thy beloved. 
** Arise, and shake thyself from the dust,” /sq. lii. 2; “ Arise, shine, for thy light 
is come,” /sa. lx. 1; “‘ walk in that light,” Jsa. ii. 5. 5th. To the resurrection 
of the body at the last day, and the glory to be revealed. ‘The bones that lay in 
the grave, as the roots of plants in the ground during the winter, shall whee 
flourish as an herb, Zsa. Ixvi. 14; xxvi. 19. That will be an eternal farewell to 
winter, and a joyful entrance upon an everlasting spring. 


14 O my dove, ¢hat art in the clefts of the rock, 
In the secret places of the stairs, 
Let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice ; 
For sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance és comely. 
15 ‘Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines: 
For our vines dave tender grapes. 
16 My beloved és mine, and I am his: 
He feedeth among the lilies. 
17 Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, 
Turn, my beloved, and be thou like a roe or a young hart 
Upon the mountains of Bether. 


Here is, First. The encouraging invitation which Christ gives to the church, 
and to every believing soul, to come into communion with him, ver. 14. 1, His 
love is now his dove; David had called the church God’s turtle dove, Ps. Ixxiv. 19; 
and so she is here called; a dove for beauty, her wings covered with silver, 
Ps. \xviii. 13. For innocency and inoffensiveness ; a gracious spirit is a dovelike 
spirit, galless and harmless, loving quietness and cleanliness, and faithful to 

hrist, as the turtle to her mate. The Spirit descended like a dove on Christ, 
and so he doth on all Christians, making them of a meek and quiet spirit. She 
is Christ’s dove; for he owns her, and delights in her, she can find no rest but in 
him, and his ark, and therefore to him as her Noah she returns. 2. This dove is 
“in the clefts of the rock, and in the secret places of the stairs.” This speaks 
either, Ist. Her praise. Christ is the Rock to whom she flees for shelter, 
and in whom alone she can think herself safe, and find herself easy, as the 
dove ina hole of the rock, when struck at by the birds of prey, Jer. xlviii. 28. 
Moses was hid in a cleft of the rock, that he might behold something of God's 

lory, which otherwise he could not have borne the brightness of. She retires 
Sito the secret places of the stairs, where she may be alone, undisturbed, and 
may the better commune with her own heart. Good Christians wiil find time 
to be private. Christ often withdrew to a mountain himself alone to pray. Or, 
2nd. fer blame. She crept into the clefts of the rock, and the secret places, for 
fear, and shame; any where to hide her head, being heartless and discouraged, 
and shunning even the sight of her beloved. Being conscious to herself of her 
own unfitness and unworthiness to come into his presence, and speak to him, 


she drew back, and was like a silly dove without heart, Hos. vii. 11. 3. Christ | 


raciously calls her out of her retirements ; Come, “let me see thy countenance, 
et me hear thy voice.” She was mourning like a dove, Jsa. xxxviii, 14; bemoan- 
ing herself, like the doves of the valleys, where they are near the clefts of the 
impending rocks, mourning for her iniquities, #ze. vii. 16; and refusing to be 
comforted. But Christ calls her to lift up her face without spot, being purged 
from an evil conscience, Job xi. 15; xxii. 26; to come boldly to the throne of 
yrace, having a great high priest there, Heb. iv. 16; to tell what her petition is, 
and what her request; Let me hear thy voice, hear what thou hast to say ; what 
would ye that I should do unto you? Speak freely, speak up, and fear not a 
slight or repulse. 4. For her encouragement, he tells her the good thoughts 
he had of her, whatever she thought of herself; “Sweet is thy voice,” thy 
raying voice; though thou canst but chatter like a crane, or a swallow, 
ya xxxviii. 14, it is music in God’s ears. He hath assured us, that the prayer 
of the upright is his delight; he smelled a sweet savour from 'Noah’s sacrifice, 
and the spiritual sacrifices are no less acceptable, 1 Pet. ii. 5. This doth not so 
much commend our services as God’s gracious condescension in making the 
best of them, and the efficacy of the much incense which.is offered with the 
prayers of saints, ev. viii. 3. That countenance of thine which thou art 
ashamed of is comely, though now mournful; much more will it be so when it 
becomes cheerful. hen the voice of prayer is sweet and acceptable to God, 
when the countenance, that is, the conversation in which we shew ourselves 
before men, is holy, and so comel y and agreeable to our profession, Those that 
are sanctified have ‘he best comeliness. __ 4 

Secondly. The charge which Christ gives to his servants to oppose and 
suppress that which is o terror to his church, and drives her like a poor 
frightened dove into the clefts of the rock, and which is an obstruction and 
prejudice to the interests of his kingdom in the world, and in the heart, ver. 15. 

Take us the foxes,” (take them for us, for it is good service both to Christ and 
the church,) “the little foxes, that” met in insensibly, for though they are 
little, they do great mischief, they “spoil the vines,” which they must a no 
means be suffered to do at any time, especially now when “ our vines have 
tender grapes,” that must be preserved, or the vintage will fail, Believers are 
as vines, weak, but useful plants; their fruits are as tender grapes at first, 
which must have time to come to maturity. This charge to-take the foxes is 
1. A charge to particular believers to mortify their own corruptions, their sinful 
appetites and passions, which are as foxes, little foxes, that destroy their graces 
and comforts, quash good motions, crush good beginnings, and prevent their 
coming to perfection. Seize the little foxes, the first risings of sin, the little 
ones of Babylon, Ps. exxxvii. 9, those sins that seem little, for they often prove 
very dangerous. Whatever we tind a hindrance to us in that which is good, we 
must put it away. 2. A charge to all in their places to oppose and prevent the 
spreading of all such opinions and practices as tend to corrupt men’s judgments, 
debanch their consciences, perplex their minds, and discourage their inclinations 
to virtue and piety. Persecutors are foxes, Lu. xiii. 32; false prophets are foxes, 
Eze. xiii. 4. ‘Those that sow the tares of heresy or schism, and, like Diotrephes, 
trouble the peace of the church, and obstruct the progress of the Gospel, they 
are the foxes, the little foxes, which must not be knocked in the head,—Christ 
came not to destroy men’s lives,—but taken, that they may be tamed, « or else 
restrained from doing mischief. 
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This blessed change is owing | 
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Thirdly. The believing profession which the church makes of her relation to 
Christ, and the satisfaction she takes in her interest in him, and communion with 
him, ver. 16, He had called her to rise and come away with hin, to let him see 
ner face, and hear her voice. Now this is her answer to that call, in which, 
though at present in the dark, and at a distance, 1. She comforts herself with 
the thoughts of the mutual interest and relation that was between her and her 
beloved. ‘My beloved to me, and I to him,’ so the original reads it very empha- 
tically. The conciseness of the language speaks the largeness of her affection ; 
what he is to me, and I to him, may better be conceived than expressed. Note, 
Ist. It is the unspeakable privilege of all true believers that Christ is theirs ; 

My beloved is mine;” that notes not only propriety, | have a title to him, but 
possession and tenure, I receive from his fulness. Haheters are partakers of 
Christ, they have not only an interest in him, but the enjoyment of him; are 
taken not only into covenant but into communion with him. All the benefits 
of his glorious undertaking as Mediator are made over to them. He is that to 
them which the world neither is, nor can be; all that which they need and 
desire, and which will make a complete happiness for them. All he is is theirs, 
and all he has, all he has done; and all he is doing, all he has promised in the 
Gospel, all he hath prepared in heaven, all is yours. 2nd. It is the undoubted 
character of all true believers that they are Christ’s, and then, and then only, he 
is theirs. They have given their ownselves to him, 2 Cor. viii. 5, they receive 
his doctrine and obey his laws, they bear his image and espouse his interest ; 
they belong to Christ. lf we be his, his wholly, his only, his for ever, we may 
take the comfort of his being ours. 2. She comforts herself with the thoughts 
of the communications of his grace to his people. “He feedeth among the 
lilies.” When she wants the tokens of his favour to her in particular, she 
rejoiceth in the assurance of hig presence with all believers in general, who are 
as lilies in his eye; he feeds among them, that is, he takes as much pleasure in 
them and their assemblies as a man doth at his table, or in his garden, for “he 
walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks,” he delights to converse with 
them, and to do them good. 

Fourthly. The church’s hope and expectation of Christ’s coming, and her 
prayer grounded thereupon, 1, She doubts not but that the day will break, 
and the shadows will flee away. The gospel day will dawn, and the shadows 
of the ceremonial law will lee away. ‘This was the comfort of the Old Testa- 
ment church, that, after the long night of that dark dispensation, the dayspring 
from on high would at length visit them, to give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness. When the sun riseth the shadows of the night vanish, so do the shadows 
of the day when the substance comes. The day of comfort will come after 
a night of desertion. Or, it may refer to the second coming of Christ, and the 
eternal happiness of the saints. The shadows of our present state will Hee 
away, our darkness and doubts, our griefs and all our grievances, and a glorious 
day shall dawn, a morning when the upright shall have dominion; a day that 
shall have no night after it. 2. She begs the presence of her beloved in tie 
meantime to support and comfort her ; “Turn, my beloved,” turn to me, come and 
visit me, come and relieve me, be with me always to the end of the age. In the 
day of my extremity make haste to help me, make no long tarrying. Come over 
even the mountains of division, interposing time and days, with some gracious 
anticipations of that light and love. 3. She begs that he would not only turn to 
her for the peat te but hasten his coming to fetch her to himself, ‘Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” ‘Though there be mountains in the way, thou 
canst, “like a roe, or a young hart,” step over them with ease. ‘O shew thyself 
to me, or take me up to thee.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter, I. The church gives an account of a sore trial wherewith she was exer- 
cised through the withdrawing of her beloved from her, the pains she was at ere she 
recovered the comfortable sense of his favour aguaiti, and the resolution she took when 
she did recover it, not to lose it again, as she had done, through her own carelessness, 
ver. 1—5. II. The daughters of Jerusalem admire the excellences of the church, 
ver. 6. III. The church admires Jesus Christ under the person of Solomon, his bed, 
and the life-guarcs about it, ver. 7, 8; his chariot, ver. 9, 10; and calls upon the 
daughters of Zion, who were admiring her, to admire him rather, especially as he 
appeared on his coronation day, and the day of his nuptials, ver. 11. 


Y night on my bed 

I sought him whom my soul loveth : 

I sought him, but I found him not. 

I will rise now, and go about the city 

In the streets, and in the broad ways I will seek him 
whom my soul loveth : 

I sought him, but I found him not. 

The watchmen that go about the city found me: 

To whom I said, Saw ye him whom my soul loveth ? 

It was but a little that I passed from them, 

But I found him whom my soul loveth : 

I held him, and would not let him go, 

Until I had brought him into my mother’s house, 

And into the chamber of her that conceived me. 

I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

By the roes, and by the hinds of the field, 

That ye stir not up, nor awake my love, till he please. 


God useth not to say to the seed of Jacob, “ Seek ye me in vain,” and yet here 
we have the spouse for a great while —— her beloved in vain, but finding 
him at last to her unspeakable satisfaction. It was hard to the Old Testament 
church to find Christ in the ceremonial law, and the types and figures which 
then were of good things to come. Long was the consolation of Israel looked 
for before it came; the watchmen of that church gave little assistance to those 
who inquired after him, but at length Simeon had him in his arms whom his 
soul loved. It is applicable to the case of particular believers, who often walk 
in darkness a great while; but at eventime it shall be light, and they that seek 
Christ to the end shall find him at length. Observe, 

First. How the spouse sought him in vain upon her bed, ver. 1, when she 
was up, and looking about her, grace in act and exercise. Though her beloved 
was Spenrewray pet she could see him at a distance, ch. ii. §; but now it 
was otherwise. e still continued her affection to him, still it was he whom 


who ate the sacrifice of the feast, roasted with fire, with the inwards’ 
and wild lettuces, and unleavened bread, and he spared us, and 
gave not power to the destroying angel to destroy us.” P 

ii. 12. The nightingale and other singing birds are said to be 
numerous in some parts of Palestine. They “throng the trees that 
fringe the Jordan, and abound in all the wooded valleys, filling the 
air in early spring with the rich cadence of their notes.” The turtle, 
or e, is a migratory bird, and that feature of its character 


_ 
“a ~ 


is alluded to here. Dr. Tristram says, “Search the glades and 
valleys, even by sultry Jordan, at the end of March, and not a turtle- 
dove is to be seen. Return in the second week in April, and clouds 
of doves are feeding on the clovers of the plain; they stock every 
tree and thicket. At every step they flutter up from the herbage in 
front; they perch on every tree and bush, they overspread the whole 
face of the land. . . . While other songsters are heard chiefly in 
the morning, or only at intervals, the turtle immediately on ita 
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her soul loved; that bond of the covenant still continued firm, Though he slay 
me, I will trust in him, though he leave me, I will love him. When I have him 
not in my arms, I have him in my heart. But she w anted the communion she 
ased to have with him, as David, when he thirsted for God, for the living God. 
She sought him, but, 1. It was by night on her bed. | It was late and lazy 
seeking. Her understanding was clouded, it was by night, in the dark; her 
affections were chilled, it was on her bed, half asleep. The wise virgins slum- 
bered in the absence of the bridgroom. It was a dark time with the believer, 
she saw not her signs, and yet she sought them. They whose souls love Jesus 
Christ will continue to seek him, even in silence and solitude. Their reins 
instruct them to do so, even in the night season. 2. She missed of finding him. 
Sometimes he is found of them that seek him not, Jsa. lxv. 1, but here he is not 
found of one that sought him; either for the punishment of her corruptions, her 
slothfulness, and security, (we miss of comfort because we do not seek it aright,) 
or for the exercise of her graces, her faith, and patience, to try whether she will 
continue seeking. The woman of Canaan sought Christ, and found him not 
at first, that she might find him at length so much the more to her honour and 
comfort. 

Secondly. How she sought him in vain abroad, ver. 2. She had made trial of 
secret worship, and gone through the duties of the closet, had remembered him 
on her bed, and meditated on him in the night-watches, Ps, \xiii. 6, but she did 
not meet with comfort: “ My sore ran in the night,” and then “I remembered 
God and was troubled,” Ps. lxxvii. 2,3. And yet she is not driven off by the 
disappointment from the use of farther means. She resolves, “I will rise 
now,” I will not lie here if 1 cannot find my beloved here, nor be content if he 
be withdrawn. I will rise now without delay, and seek him presently, lest he 
withdraw farther from me. Those that would seek Christ so as to find him 
must lose no time. I will rise out of a warm bed, and go out in a cold, dark 
night, in quest of my beloved. Those that seek Christ must not stick or startle 
at difficulties. “1 will rise and go about the city,” the holy city, “‘in the streets, 
and the broadways,” for she knew he was not to be found in any blind byways. 
We must seek in the city, in Jerusalem, which wasa type of the gospel church. 
The likeliest place to find Christ is in the temple, Zw. ii. 46, in the streets of the 
gospel church, in holy ordinances, where the children of Zion pass and repass 
at all hours. She hada good pec when she said, “I will arise now ;” but 
the good performance was all in all. She arose and sought him, (those that 
are in pursuit of Christ, the knowledge of him, and communion with him, must 
turn every stone, seek everywhere,) and yet she found him not; she was still 
unsatisfied, uneasy, as Job, when he looked on all sides, but could not perceive 
any tokens of the Divine favour, Job xxiv. 8, 9; and the psalmist often, when he 
complained that God hid his face from him, Ps. lxxxviii. 14. We may be in the 
way of our duty, and yet may miss of comfort, for “the wind blows where it 
listeth.” How heavy is the accent on this repeated complaint, “I sought him, 
but I found him not ;” like that of Mary Magdalene, “ They have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him,” Jno. xx. 13. 

Thirdly. How she inquired of the watchmen concerning him, ver. 3. In the 
night the watchmen go about the city, for the preservation of its peri and 
safety, to guide and assist the honest and quiet, as well as to be a check upon 
those that are disorderly; these met her in her walks, and she asked them if 
they could give her any tidings of her beloved. In the streets and broadways 
of p she might meet with enough to divert her from her pursuit, and 
to entertain her, though she could not meet her beloved; but she regards none 
in comparison with him. Gracious souls press through crowds of other delights 
and contentments in pursuit of Christ, whom they prefer before their chief joy. 
Mary Magdalene sees angels in the sepulchre, but that will not do unless she 
see Jesus. “Saw ye him whom my soul loveth?” Note, We must evidence 
the sincerity of our love to Christ by our solicitous inquiries after him. ‘“ The 
children of the bridechamber will mourn when the bridegroom is taken away,” 
Mat. ix. 15, especially for the sin which provoked him to withdraw. And if we 
do so, we will be in care to recover the sense of his favour, and diligent and 
constant in the use of proper means in order thereunto; we must search the 
Scriptures, be much in prayer, keep close to ordinances, and all with this upon 
our heart, “Saw ye him whom my soul loveth?” Those only who have seen 
Christ themselves are likely to direct others to a sight of him. When the 
Greeks came to worship at the feast, they applied themselves to Philip with 
such an address as this of the spouse to the watchmen, “Sir, we would see 
Jesus,” Jno. xii. 21. ; 

Fourthly. How she found him at last, ver. 4. She passed from the watchmen 
as soon as she perceived they could give her no tidings of her beloved; sie 
would not stay with them because he was not among them, but went on seek- 
ing; for (as Ainsworth observes) neither the society of brethren, nor church, nor 
ministers, can comfort the aficted conscience, unless Christ himself be appre- 
hended by fa‘th. But presently after she parted from the watchmen she found 
him whom she sought, and then called him, “him whom my soul loveth,” with as 
much delight as before with desire. Note, Those that continue seeking Christ 
shall find him at last, and when perhaps they were almost ready to despair of 
finding him: see Ps. xlii. 7, 8; Ixxvii. 9, 10; Jsa. liv. 7, 8. Disappointments 
must not drive us off from gracious pursuits. Hold out faith and patience; the 
vision is for an appointed time, and, a fe the watchmen can give us no account 
of it, at the end it shall itself speak and not lie; and the comfort that comes 
in after long waiting in the use of means will be so much the sweeter at last. 

Fifthly. How close she kept to him when she had found him. She is now as 
much in fear of losing him as before she was in care to find him. “I held him,” 
held him fast, as the women when they met with Christ after his resurrection, 
“held him by the feet and worshipped him,” Mat. xxviii. 9. “1 would not let 
him go.” Not only L would never do any thing to provoke him to depart, but 
I would by faith and prayer prevail with him to stay, and by the exercise of 
grace preserve inward peace. Those that know how hard comfort is come by, 
and how dear it is bought, will be afraid of forfeiting it, and playing it away, 
and will think nothing too much to do to keep it sate. Non minor est virtus 
quam querere parta tueri,— As much is implied in securing our acquisitions 
as in making them.” They that have laid hold on wisdom must retain her, 
Pr. iii. 18. ‘Those that hold Christ fast in the arms of faith and love shall not 


let him go, he will abide with them. 
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Sixthly. How desirous she was to bring others acquainted with him. “4 


| brought him to my mother’s house,” that all my relations, all that are dear to 


me, might have the benefit of communion with him. When Zaccheus found 
Christ, or rather was found of him, salvation came to his house, Lu. xix. 9, 
Wherever we find Christ we must take him home with us to our houses, espe- 
ciaily to our hearts. The church is our mother, and we should be concerned 
for her interests, that she may have Christ present with her, and be earnest in 
prayer for his presence with his people and ministers always. ‘They that enjoy 
the tokens of Christ's favour to their own souls should desire that the church, 
and all religious assemblies in their public capacity, might likewise enjoy the 
tokens of his favour. 

Seventhly. What care she was in that no disturbance might be given him, 
ver. 5. She repeats the charge she had before given, ch. ii. 7, to tue daughters 
of Jerusalem, not to stir up, or awake her love. When she had brought him 
into her mother’s house among her sisters, she gives them a strict charge to keep 
all quiet, and in good order, to be very observant of him, careful to please him, 
and afraid of offending him. The charge given to the church in the wilderness 
concerning the angel of the covenant that was among them explains this, 

Jx. Xxiii. 2., ““ Beware of him, and obey his voice, provoke him not.” See that 
none of you stir out of your places, lest you disturb him, but with quietness 
work | mind your own business; make no noise, let all clamour and bitter- 
ness be put far from you, for that grieves the holy Spirit of God, Eph. iy. 30, 31, 
Some think this here to be Christ's charge to the daughters of J erusalem, not 
to disturb or disquiet his church, nor trouble the minds of his disciples; for 
Christ is very tender of the peace of his church, and all the members of it, 
her the little ones, and those that trouble them shall bear their judgment, 

- V2 00, 


6 Who ?s this that cometh out of the wilderness 
Like pillars of smoke, 
Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all powders of the merchant ? 


These are the words of the daughters of Jerusalem, to whom the charge was 
given, ver. 5. They had looked shily upon the bride, because she was black, 
ch. i. 6; but now they admire her, and speak of her with great respect. “ Who 
is this?” How beautiful doth she look? Who would have expected such a 
comely and magnificent person to come out of the wilderness? As when Christ 
rode in triumph into Jerusalem, they said, “ Who is this?” And of the aeces- 
sion of strangers to the church, she herself saith with wonder, Jsa. xlix. 21, 
“ Who has begotten me these?” i 

First. This is applicable to the Jewish church, when, after forty years wander- 
ing in the wilderness, they came out of it to take a glorious possession of the 
land of promise ; and this may very well be illustrated by what Balaam said of 
them at that time, when they ascended “out of the wilderness like pillars of 
smoke,” and he stood admiring them: “‘From the top of the rocks 1 see him.” 
“ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob,” Num. xxiii. 9; xxiv. 5, 

Secondly. Ie is applicable to any public deliverance of the church of God, 
as particularly out of Babylon, the Old Testament and the New Testament 
Babylon. Then the church is “like pillars of smoke,” ascending upwards in 
devout affections, and the incense of praise to God, from which, as from Noah’s 
sacrifice, he smells a sweet savour. Then she is amiable in the eyes of her 
friends; and her enemies too cannot but have a veneration for her, and worship 
at her feet, knowing that God has loved her, Rev. iii. 9. Sometimes the fear of 
the Jews was upon their neighbours, when they saw that God was with them 
of a truth, Est. viii. 17. ‘ ‘ 

Thirdly. It is applicable to the recovery of a gracions soul out of a state of 
desertion and despondency. 1. She ascends “out of the wilderness,” the dry 
and barren land, where there is no way, where there is no water, where 
travellers are still in want, and ever at a loss ; here a poor soul may long be 
left to wander, but shall come up at last, under the conduct of the Comforter. 
2. She comes up “like pillars of smoke,” like a cloud of incense ascending from 


the altar, or the smoke of the burnt offerings. This intimates a fire of pious 
and devout affections in the soul, from whence this smoke ariseth, and the 
mounting of the soul heavenwards in this smoke, as Jud. xiii. 20. The heart 


lifted up to God in the heavens, as the sparks fly upwards; Christ’s return to 
the aeueten life to its devotion, and its communion with Goa is most revivi 
when it ascends out of a wilderness. 3. She is “perfumed with myrrh ad 
frankincense,” she is replenished with the graces of God’s Spirit, which are as 
sweet spices, or as the holy incense, which, being now kindled, by his gracious 
returns sends forth a very fragrant smell. Her devotions are now more than 
ordinary lively; she is not only acceptable to God, but amiable in the eyes of 
others also, who are ready to cry out with admiration, “ Who is this?” What 
a monument of mercy is this? The graces and comforts with which she is 
perfumed are called the “powders of the merchant,” for they are far-fetched, 
and dear-bought by our Lord Jesus, that blessed merchant, who took a long 
voyage, aud was at a vast expense, no less than that of his own blood, to pur- 
chase them for us. They are not the products of our own soil, nor the growth 
of our own country; no, they are imported from the heaveniy Canaan, the 
better country. 


7 Behold his bed, which 2s Solomon's, 
Threescore valiant men are about it, of the valiant of Israel. 
8 They all hold swords, being expert in war : 
Every man hath his sword upon his thigh because of fear 
in the night [ Lebanon, 
9 King Solomon made himself a chariot of the wood of 
10 He made the pillars thereof of silver, 


arrival pours forth, from every garden, grove, and wooded hill, its 
melancholy yet soothing ditty unceasingly from early dawn till 
sunset.” 

ii. 13. The fig-tree puts out its first green figs before the leaves 
appear. Some, however, render this, “ ‘The fig-tree ripens its green 
figs.” The next clause rather means, “ The vines in blossom emit 
fragrance,” which is said to be very true of Oriental vines. 

ui 14. This is doubtless an allusion to the rock dove, which is 
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found in Palestine, which haunts the crevices and ledges of cliffs and 
ravines in solitary places. The so-called “secret places of the 
stairs” are rather the hiding-places or covert of the steep cliffs. The 
stairs are, of course, the ledges and successive stages in the rocky 
haunts of the bird. or’ 

ii. 15. “Foxes” may here include “jackals,” which are | 
known enemies to Eastern vineyards. Similar charges were br r 
against foxes by the ancient Greeks, and aze still laid , 
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The bottom thereof of gold, the covering of it of purple, 
The midst thereof being paved wzth love, for the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem. [mon 
11 Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold king Solo- 
With the crown wherewith his mother crowned him 
In the day of his espousals, 
And in the day of the gladness of his heart 


COVERED PALANQUIN, 


The daughters of Jerusalem stood admiring the sponse, and commending 
her; but she overlooks their praises, is not puffed up with them, but transfers 
all the glory to Christ, and directs them to look eather, to him ; recommends 
him to their esteem, and sets herself to applaud him. Here he is three times 
called Solomon, and we have that name but three times besides in all this 
song, ch. i. 5; viii. 11,12. It is Christ that is here meant, who is greater than 
Solomon; and of whom Solomon was an illustrious type, for his wisdom and 
nalts and especially his building the temple. Three things she admires 

im for: 

_First. The safety of his bed; ver. 7, ‘‘ Behold his bed, even Solomon’s,” very 
rich and fine; for so the curtains of Solomon were. ‘ His bed, which is above 
Solomon’s,’ so some read it. Christ’s bed, though he had not where to lay his 
head, is better than Solomon’s best bed. ‘The church is his bed, for he hath 
said of it, “ This is my rest for ever, here will dwell.” The hearts of believers 
are his bed, for he lies all night between their breasts, ph. iii. 17; heaven is 
his bed, the rest into which he entered when he had done his work. Or, it may 
be meant of that sweet repose and satisfaction which gracious souls enjoy in 
communion with him; it is called his bed, because, though we are admitted to 
it, and therefore it is called our bed, ch. i. 16, yet it is his peace that is our rest, 

Ino. xiv. 27; I will give you rest, Mat. xi. 28. It is Solomon’s bed, whose name 
signifies peace, because in his days Judah and Israel dwell safely under their 
vines and fig trees. 

That which she admires his bed for, is the guard that surrounded it. They 
that rest in Christ not only dwell at ease,—many do so who yet are in the 
greatest danger,—but they dwell in safety. Their holy serenity is under the 
protection of a holy security; this bed had “ threescore valiant men about it,” 
as yeomen of the guard, or the band of gentlemen pensioners. They are of the 
valiant of Israel; and a great many bold and brave men David’s reign had 
peocheed the life-guard men are well armed, ther all hold swords, and know 

ow to hold them, they are expert in war, well skilled in all the arts of it; they 
are posted about the bed, at a convenient distance; they are in a posture of 
defence, “ every man with his sword upon his thigh,” and his hand upon his 
sword, ready to draw upon the first alarm, and this “ because of fear in the 
night,” because of the danger feared, for the lives of princes, even the wisest 
and best, as they are more precious, so they are more exposed, and require to 
be more guarded, than the lives of common persons. Or, because of the fear of 
it, and the apprehension which the spouse may have of danger, these guards 
are set for her satisfaction, that she may be quiet from the fear of evil, which 
believers themselves are subject to, especially in the night, when they are 
under a cloud as to their spiritual state, or in any outward trouble more than 
ordinary. Christ himself was under the special protection of his Father in his 
whole undertaking; “In the shadow of his hand has he hid me,” Zsa. xlix. 2. 
He had Bony. of angels at his command. The church is well guarded; more 
are with her than are against her; lest any hurt this vineyard, God himself 
keeps it night and day, /sa. xxvii. 2,3. Particular believers, when they repose 
themselves in Christ, and with him, though it may be night time with them, 
and they may have their fears in the night, yet they are safe, as safe as Solomon 
himself in the midst of his guards. The angels have a charge concerning them; 
ministers are appointed to watch for their souls, and they ought to be valiant 
men, expert in the spiritual warfare, holding the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God, and having that girt upon their thigh, always ready to them, 
for the silencing of the fears of God’s people in the night. All the attributes of 
God are engaged for the safety of believers; they are kept as in a strong hold 
by his power, 1 Pet. i. 5: are safe in his name, Pr. xviii. 10; his peace protects 
those in whom it rules, Phil. iv. 7; and the effect of righteousness in them is 

uietness and assurance, Jsa. xxxii. 17. Our danger is from the rulers of the 
pa a of this world, but we are safe in the armour of light. 

Secondly. The splendour of his chariot, ver. 9,10. As Christ and believers 
rest in safety under a sufficient guard, so, when they appear publicly, as kings 
in their coaches of state, they appear in great magnificence. This chariot was 
of Solomon’s own contriving and making, the materials very rich, silver, and 

old, and cedar, and purple; he made it for himself, and yet made it for the 
danghters of Jerusalem, to oblige them. Some by this chariot, or coach, or 
chaise, (the word is nowhere else used in Scripture,) understand the human 
nature of Christ, in which the Divine nature rode as in a chariot; it was a 
Divine workmanship, “ A body hast thou prepared me.” The structure was 
very fine, but that which was at the bottom of it was love, pure love to the 
children of men. Others make it to represent the everlasting Gospel, in which, 
as in an open chariot, Christ shews himself; and, as in a chariot of war, rides 
forth triumphantly, conquering, and to conquer. The pillars, the seven pillars, 
Pr. ix. 1, are of silver, for the words of the Lord are as silver tried, Ps. xii. 7, 
nay, they are better than thousands of gold and silver; it is hung with perble, 
a princely colour; all the adornings of it are dyed in the precious blood of 
Christ, and that gives them this colour. But that which completes the glory 
of it is love, it is paved with love, it is lined with love; not love of strangers, as 

lomon’s was in the days of his defection, but love of the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, a holy love. Silver is better than cedar, gold than silver; but love is 
better than gold, better than all, and it is put last, for nothing can be better 
than that. The Gospel is all love. } 

Mr. Durham applies it to the covenant of redemption, the way of our salva- 
tion, as it is contrived in the eternal counsel of God, and manifested to us in 


in the East. Dr. Tristram taxes both foxes and jackals with eating 
the grapes, and as the Hebrew word is applied to both, the passage 
must be understood accordingly. , ; 
ii. 17. “The mountains of Bether” is a phrase hard to explain, 
and our translators have put “or, of division” in the margin (see 
note on verse 9). It may refer to the ease and agility with which 
ceitain animals bound over the ravines and crags of mountain 


’ heights. Jf so, it is not simply the mountains which are interposed 
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| This is that work of Christ himself, wherein the glory of his 
| grace and love to sinners doth most eminently appear, and whick makes him 
| amiable and admirable in the eyes of believers; in this covenant love is con- 


veyed to them, and they are carried in it to the perfection of love, and, as it 
were, ride in triumph. It is admirably framed and contrived, both for the glory 
of Christ, and for the comfort of believers; it is well ordered in all things, and 


| sure, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. It has pillars that cannot be shaken, it is made of the wood 
otf Lebanon, which can never rot; the basis of itis gold, the most lasting metal. 
| The blood of the covenant, that rich purple, is the cover of this chariot, by 
which believers are sheltered from the wind and storms of Divine wrath, and 
the troubles of this world. But the midst of it, and that which is all in all ia it, 
is love, that love of Christ which passeth knowledge, aud the dimensions of 
| which are immeasurable. 

Thirdly. The lustre of his royal person when he appears in his greatest 
‘pomp, ver. 11. Here observe, 

1. The call that is given to the daughters of Zion to acquaint themselves with 
the glories of king Solomon: “Go forth, and behold him.” The multitnde of 
| the spectators adds to the beauty of a splendid cavalcade ; Christ in his Gospel 
manifests himself, let each of us add to the number o1 those that give honour to 
him, by giving themselves the satisfaction of looking upon him. Who should 
pay respects to Zion’s King but Zion’s daughters? ‘They have reason to rejoice 
greatly when he comes, Zec. ix. 9. Ist. Behold him then; look with pleasure 
upon Christ in his glory, look upon him with an eye of faith, with a fixed eye. 

ere is a sight worth seeing; behold and admire him, behold and love him; 
look upon him and know him again. 2nd. Go forth and behold him, go off from 
the world, as those that see no beauty and excellency in it, in comparison with 
what is to be seen in the Lord Jesus. Go out of yourselves, znd let the sight 
of his transcendent beauty put you out of conceit with yourselves. Go fortk 
to the place where he is to be seen, to the street through which he passeth, as 
Zaccheus. 

2. ‘The direction that is given them what they should take special notice of, 
as that which they would not see every day, and that was his crown. Either 
the crown of gold, adorned with jewels, which he wore on his coronation day, 
(Solomon’s mother, Bathsheba, though she did not procure that for him, yet 
by her seasonable interposal she helped to secure it to him, when Adonijah 
was catching at it,) or, the garland, or crown of flowers and green tied with 
ribands, which his mother made for him, to adorn the solemnity of his nuptials. 
Perhaps Solomon’s coronation day was his marriage day, the day of his espousals, 
when the garland his mother crowned him with was added to the crown his 
people crowned him with. Applying this to Christ, it speaks, Ist. The many 
honours put upon him, and the power and dominion he is intrusted with. 
Go forth, and see King Jesus, with the crown wherewith his Father crowned 
him, when he declared him his beloved Son, in whom he was well pleased ; 
when he set him as king upon his holy hill of Zion; when he advanced him te 
his own right hand, and invested him with a sovereign authority, both in heaven 
and in earth, and put all things under his feet. 2nd. The dishonour put upon 
him by his persecutors. Some apply it to the crown f thorns, with which his 
mother, the Jewish church, crowned him on the day of his death, which was 
the day of his espousals to his church, when he loved it, and gave himself for it, 
Eph. v. 25. And it is observable that, when he was brought forth wearing the 
crown of thorns, Pilate said, and said it to the daughters of Zion, “ Behold the 
man.” 3rd. It seems especially to mean the honour done him by his church 
as his mother, and by all true believers, in whose hearts he is formed, and of 
whom he has said, “ ‘These are my mother, and sister, and brother,” Maz. xii. 50. 
They give him the glory of his undertaking, to him is glory in the chureh, 
Eph. iii. 21. When believers accept of him as theirs, and join themselves to 
him in an everlasting covenant, Jirst. It is his coronation day in their souls. 
Before conversion they were crowning themselves, but then they begin to 
crown Christ, and continue to do so from that day forward; they appoint him 
their head; they bring every thought into obedience to him; they set up his 
throne in their hearts, and cast all their crowns at his feet. Secondly, It is the 
day of his espousals, in which he betrothes them to him for ever, in loving- 
kindness and in mercies, joins them to himself in faith and love, and gives 
himself to them in the promises, and all he hath to be theirs. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
be for another, so will I also be for thee,” Hos. iii. 3; and to him they are pre- 
sented as chaste virgins. Thirdly. It is “the day of the gladness of his heart.” 
He is pleased with the honour that his people do him, pleased with the progress 
of his interest among them. Doth Satan fall before them? In that hour Jesus 
rejoiceth in spirit, Lu. x. 18,21. There is joy in heaven over repenting sinners; 
the family is glad when the prodigal son returns. Go forth, and behold Christ's 
grace towards sinners, as his crown, his brightest glory. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In this chapter, I. Jesus Christ, having espoused the church to himself, (ch. iii. 11,) highly 
commends her beauty in the several instances of it, concluding her fair, all fair, 
ver. |—5; and again, ver. 7. II. He retires himself, and invites her with him from 
the mountains of terror to those of delight, ver. 6—8. II1. He professeth his love to 
her, and his delight in her affection to him, ver. 9—14. IV. She ascribes all she had 
that was valuable in her to him, and depends upon the continued influence of his grace 
to make her more and more acceptable to him, ver. 15, 16. 


EHOLD, thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair; 
Thou hast doves’ eyes within thy locks: 
Thy hair zs as a flock of goats, 
That appear from mount Gilead. 

2 Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn, 
Which came up from the washing ; 
Whereof every one bear twins, 
And none 7s barren among them. 

3 Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, 
And thy speech ts comely : flocks 
Thy temples are like a piece of a pomegranate within thy 


4 Thy neck is like the tower of David builded for an 
Whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, [armoury 
All shields of mighty men. 

5 Thy two breasts are like two young roes 


That are twins, which feed among the lilies. 


between the lovers, but which are riven and divided by clefts. 
There is no need to regard Bether as a proper name, which our ver- 
sion adopts apparently out of deference to the Vulgate, though not 
favoured by either the Targum or the Syriac, the Greek, the Arabic, 
or the Ethiopic. Still, Aquila and Symmachus appear to have had 
Bether. 

iii, 2. The words “I said” are implied at the beginning of this 
verse, which, however, the poet omits, as in the next verse. 
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6 Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, 
I will get me 

7 Thou art all fair, my love ; 
There is no spot in thee. 


Here is, First. A large and particular account of the beauties of the church, 
and of gracious souls, on whom tle image of God is renewed, consisting in the 
beauty of holiness. In general, he that isa competent judge of beauty, whose 
judgment we are sure is according to truth, and what all must subscribe to, 
he hath said, ‘“* Behold, thou art fair.” She had commended him, and called all 
about her to take notice of his glories, and hereby she recommends herself to 
him, gains his favour, and, in return for her respects, he calls to all about him 
to take notice of her graces. Those that honour Christ he will honour, 
1 Sam. ii. 30. He doth not flatter her, nor design hereby either to make her 
proud of herself or to court her praises of him. But, 1. It is to encourage her 
under her present dejections; whatever others thought of her, she was amiable 
in his eyes. 2. It is to teach her what to value herself by; not any external 
advantages which would add nothing to her, nor the want of them deprive her 
of any thing that was really excellent, but by the comeliness of grace which 
he had put upon her. 3. It is to invite others to think well of her too, and to 
join themselves to her. Thou art my love, thou lovest me, and art loved of me, 
and therefore thou art fair. All the beauty of the saints is derived from him, 
and they shine by reflecting his light. It is “the beauty of the Lord our God” 
that is upon us, Ps. xe. 17. She was espoused to him, and that made her beau- 
tiful. xor fulget radiis mariti,—‘ The spouse shines in her husband's rays.’ 
It is repeated, “ Thou art fair,” and again, “thou art fair;” noting not only the 
certainty of it, but the pleasure he took in speaking of it. As to the repre- 
sentation here made of the beauty of the church, the images are certainly very 
bright, the shades strong, and the comparisons bold; not proper, indeed, to 
represent any external beauty, for they were not designed to do so, but the 
beauty of holiness, the new man, the hidden man of the heart in that which is 
not corruptible. Seven particulars are instanced in, a number of perfection; 
for the church is enriched with manifold graces, by the seven spirits that are 
before the throne, Rev. i. 45 1 Cor. i. 5, 7. 

1. Her eyes. A good eye contributes much to a beauty. “Thou hast doves’ 
eyes,” clear and chaste, and often cast up towards heaven. It is not the eagle’s 
eye, that can face the sun, but the doves’ eye, an humble, modest, mournful eye, 
that is the praise of those whom Christ loves. Ministers are the church’s eyes; 
Isa. lii. 9, “Thy watchmen shall see eye to eye;” they must be like doves’ eyes, 
harmless and inoffensive, Mat. x. 16, having their conversation in the world in 
simplicity and godly sincerity. Wisdom and knowledge are the eyes of the new 
man, they must be clear, but not haughty, not exercised in things too high for 
us. When our aims and intentions are sincere and honest, then we have doves’ 
eyes; when we look not unto idols, #ze. xviii. 6, but have our eyes ever towards 
the Lord, Ps. xxv. 15. The doves’ eyes are within the locks, which are as a 
shade upon them, so that, Ist. ‘hey cannot fully see. As long as we are here 
in this world, we know but in part, for our hair hangs in our eyes; “we cannot 
order our speech by reason of darkness.” Death will shortly cut those locks, 


[of frankincense. 
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to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill! 


and then we shall see all things clearly. 2nd. They cannot be fully seen, but | 


as the stars through the thin clouds. Some make it to intimate the bashfulness 
of her looks; she suffers not her eyes to wander, but limits them with her 
locks. 

2. Her hair. It is compared to a flock of goats, which looked white, and were 
on the top of the mountains like a fine head of hair, and the sight. was the more 
pleasant to the spectator, Yecause the goats have net only gravity from their 
beards, but they are comely in going, Pr. xxx, 31: but it was most pleasant 
of all to the owner, much Of avticke riches consisted in his flocks. Christ puts 
avalue upon that in the church, and in believers, which others make no more 
account of than of their hair; he told his disciples, the very hairs of their head 
were all numbered, as carefully as men number their flocks, A/at. x. 30, and that 
not a hair of their head should perish, Lu: xxi. 18, Some a the hair here 
understand the outward conversation of a believer, which ought to be comely, 
and decent, and agreeable to the holiness of the heart. The apostle opposeth 
zood works, such as become the professors of godliness, to the plaiting of the 
rair, 1 Tim. ii. 9,10. Mary Magdalene’s hair was beautiful when she wiped the 
feet of Christ with it. 

3. Her teeth. ver. 2. Ministers are the church’s teeth, that, as nurses, chew 
the meat for the babes of Christ. The Chaldee paraphrase applies it to the 
priests and Levites, who fed upon the sacrifices, as the representatives of the 
people. Faith, by which we feed upon Christ, meditation, by which we rumi- 
nate on the word, and chew the cud upon what we have heard, in order to the 
digesting of it, are the teeth of the new man. These are here compared to 
a flock of sheep; Christ called his disciples and ministers a little flock. It is 
the praise of teeth to be even, to be white, and kept clean, like sheep from the 
washing; and to be firm, and well fixed in the gums, and not like sheep that 
cast their young, for so the word signifies which we translate ‘barren.’ It is 
the praise of ministers to be even in mutual love and concord, to be pure, and 
clean from all moral pollutions, and to be fruitful, bringing forth souls to Christ, 
and nursing his lambs. ¥ 

4. Her lips. These are compared to a thread of scarlet, ver. 3. Red lips are 
comely, and a sign of health, as the paleness of the lips is a sign of faintness 
and weakness. Her lips were of the colour of scarlet, but thin lips, like a 
thread of scarlet. f 
with grace, good, and to the use of edifying, which adds much to the beauty 
of a Christian. When we praise God with our lips, and with the mouth make 
confession of him to salvation, then they are as a thread of scarlet. All our 
good works and good words must be washed in the blood of Christ, died like 
the scarlet thread, and then, and not till then, they are acceptable to God. The 
Chaldee applies it to the chief priest, and his prayers for Israel on the day of 
atonement. 

5. Her temples, or cheeks, which are here compared to a piece of a pome- 
granate, fruits which, when cut in two, have red veins, or specks in them, like 
a blush in the face. Humility and modesty, blushing to lift up our faces before 
God, blushing at the remembrance of sin, and in a sense of our unworthiness 
of the honour put upon us, will beautify us very much in the eyes of Christ. 


The blushes of Christ’s bride are within her locks, which intimates, saith | 


Mr. Durham, that she blushes when no other sees, and for that which none 
sees but God and conscience; also, that she seeks not to proclaim her humility, 
but modestly covers that too; yet the evidences of all these in a tender walk 
appear and are comely. 


1 
6. Her neck. ‘This is here compared to the tower of David, ver. 4, This is 


generally applied to the grace of faith, by which we are united to Christ, as the 
body is united to the head by the neck. This is like the tower of David, fur- 
nishing us with weapons of war, especially bucklers and shields, as the soldiers 
were supplied with them out of that tower; for faith is our shield, ph. vi. 16; 
they that have it never want a buckler, for God will compass them with his 
fovour as witha shield, When this neck is like a tower, straight, and stately, 


iii. 6. The words “like pillars of smoke” are supposed by some to 
allude to the palanquin or litter in which an Oriental prince is 
carried. The same application is made of the word rendered ‘‘bed” 
in the next verse. From the closing words, “every aromatic powder 
of the merchant,” it would appear that some foreign perfumes were 
imported in the form of powder, as is now the case. The love of 
tbe Orientals for perfumes is well known. 

iii. 7, 8. These verses describe the progress of the prince in his 
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and strong, a Christian goes on in his way, and works with courage and mag- 
nanimity, and doth not hang a drooping head, as he doth when faith fails. Some 
make the shields of the mighty men, that are here said to hang up in the tower 
of David, to be the monuments of the valour of David's worthies; their shields 
were preserved to keep in remembrance them and their heroic acts, intimating 
that it is a grees encouragement to the saints to hold up their heads, to see 
what great things the saints in all ages have done and won by faith. In Heb. xi. 
we have the shields of the mighty men hung up, the exploits of believers, and 
the trophies of their victories. 

7. Her breasts. These are like “two young roes that are twins,” ver. 5. The 
church’s breasts are both for ornament, Eze. xvi. 7, and for use; they are the 
breasts of her consolation, Jsa. lxvi. 11, as she is said to suck the breast of 
kings, Isa. 1x. 16. Some apply these to the two testaments, others to the two 
sacraments, the seals of the covenant of grace, others to the ministers, who 
are to be spiritual nurses to the children of God, and to give out to them the 
sincere milk of the word, that they may grow thereby; and in order to that are 
themselves to feed among the lilies, where Christ feeds, ch. ii. 16, that they may 
be to the babes of the church as full breasts. Or, the breasts of a believer are 
his love to Christ, which he is pleased with, as the tender husband is with the 
affections of his wife, who is therefore said to be to him as the loving hind and 
the pleasant roe, because her breasts satisfy him at all times, Pr. v.19. This 
includes also his edifying others, and communicating grace to them, which adds 
much to a Christian’s beauty. 

Secondly. The bridegroom’s resolution hereupon to retire to the mountain 
of myrrh, ver. 6, and there to make his residence. This mountain of myrrh is 
supposed to signify the mount Moriah, on which the temple was built, where 
incense was daily burnt to the honour of God. Christ was so pleased with the 
beauty of his church, that he chooseth this to be his rest for ever; here he will 
dwell “till the day break, and the shadows flee away.” Christ’s parting pro- 
mise to his disciples, as the representatives of the church, answers to this, “ Lo, 
Iam with you always, even to the end of the world.” Where the ordinances 
of God are duly administered, there Christ will be, and there we must meet 
him, at the door of the tabernacle of meeting. Some make these to be the words 
of the spouse, either nade ashamed of the praises given her, and willin 
to get out of the hearing of them, or desirous to be constant to the holy hil 
not doubting but there to find suitable and sufficient succour and relief in all 
her straits, and there to cast anchor, and wish for the day, which at the time 
apyeniteu would break, and the shadows flee away. The holy hill, as some 
observe, is here called both a mountain of myrrh, which is bitter, and a hill of 
frankincense, which is sweet, for there we have occasion both to mourn and 
rejoice. Repentance is a bitter sweet ; but in heaven it will be all frankincense, 
and no myrrh. Prayer is compared to incense, and Christ will meet his praying 
people and will bless them. ; 

Thirdly. His repeated commendation of the beauty of his spouse; ver. 7, 
“Thou art all fair, my love.” He had said, ver. 1, ‘Thou art fair,” but here 
he goes farther, and in review of the particulars, as of those of the creation, he 
pronounceth all very good, “Thou art all fair, my love,” that is, thou art all 
over beautiful, and there is nothing amiss in thee, and thou hast all beauties 
in thee; tho art sanctified wholly in every part, all things are become new, 
2 Cor.v.17. There is not only a new face and a new name, but a new man, 
a new nature; “‘there is no spot in thee,” as far as thou art renewed. The 
spiritual sacrifices must be without blemish. There is no spot but such as is 
often the ape ot God’s children, none of the leopard’s spots. ‘The church, when 
Christ shall present it to himself a glorious church, will be altogether without 
spot or wrinkle, Eph. v. 25. 


8 Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse, 

With me from Lebanon : 

Look from the top of Amana, 

From the top of Shenir and Hermon, 

From the lions’ dens, from the mountains of the leopards. 
Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse ; 
Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, 
With one chain of thy neck. 

How fair is thy love, my sister, my spouse ! 

How much better is thy love than wine! 

And the smell of thine ointments than all spices! 

Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the honeycomb; 

Honey and milk are under thy tongue ; 

And the smell of thy garments ¢s like the smell of Lebanon. 
A garden inclosed ¢s my sister, my spouse ; 

A spring shut up, a fountain sealed. [fruits ; 
Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant 
Camphire, with spikenard, 
Spikenard and saffron ; 

Calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense ; 
Myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices: 


These are still the words of Christ to his church, expressing his t esteem 
of her, and affection to her, the opinion he had of her beauty and excellency, 
the desire he had of, and the delight he had in, her converse and society. An 
so ought men to love their wives as Christ loveth the church, and takes plea- 
sure in it, as if it were spotless, and had no fault, when yet it is compassed with 
infirmity, Now observe here, :, 

First. The endearing names and titles by which he calls her; to express his 
love to her, to assure her of it, and to engage and excite her love to him. Twice 
here he calls her “my spouse,” ver. 8, 11, and three times, “my sister, my 
spouse,” ver. 9, 10, 12. Mention was made, ch, iii. 11, of the day of his espousals, 
and after that she is calted his spouse, not before. Note, ‘here is a marriage- 
covenant between Christ and his church, between Christ and every true 
believer. Christ calls his church his spouse, and his calling her so makes her 
so. “I have betrothed thee unto me for ever;” and “as the bridegroom re~ 
joiceth over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.” He is not ashamed 
to own the relation, but, as becomes a kind and tender husband, he speaks 
lovingly to her, and calls her his spouse, which cannot but strongly engage her 
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palanquin, accompanied by an armed guard. The Assyrians seem 
usually to have worn their swords at their sides, just above the hip, 
and a similar position may be implied by the word here translated 
“thigh.” The guard was armed because danger might arise from 
travelling by night,—* fear” meaning risk or peril. be 

iii. 9, 10. The word for “chariot” is another term descriptive of a 
palanquin or litter. It is only once found in the Bible, and that 
is here. 
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to be faithfnl to. him. Nay, because no one relation among men is sufficient 
to set forth Christ’s love to his church, and to shew that all this must be under- 
stood spirntually, he owns her in two relations, which among men are incom- 
patible, “my sister, my spouse.” Abraham's saying of Sarah, “she is my sister,” 
was interpreted a denying of her to be his wife; but Christ’s church is to him 
both a sister and a spouse, as Mat. xii. 50, a sister and mother. His calling her 
sister is grounded upon his taking our nature upon him in his incarnation, and 
his making us partakers of his nature in our sanctification. He clothed himself 
with a body, feb. ii, 14, and he clothes believers with his Spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 17, and 
so they become his sisters. They are children of God his Father, 2 Cor. vi. 18 
and so they become his sisters. ‘‘ He that sanctifieth and they that are sanctifie 
are all of one,” Heb. ii. 11; and he owns them and loves them as his sisters. 

Secondly. The Saeed call he gives her to come along with him as a faithful 
bride, that must forget her own people and her father’s house, and leave all to 
sleave tohim. Ubi tu Caius, ibi ego Caia,—‘ Where thou Caius art, I Caia will 
be.” “ Come with me from Lebanon,” ver. 8. 

It is, 1. A precept; so we take it, like that, ch. ii. 10, 13, “ Rise up, and come 
away.” All that are by faith come to Christ must come with Christ, in holy 
obedience to him, and compliance with him. Being joined to him, we must 
walk with him. This is his command to us daily: “ Come with me, my spouse,” 
come with me to God as a father, come with me onwards, heavenwards, 
come forward with me, come up with me. “Come with me from Lebanon, 
from the top of Amana, from the lions’ dens.”. These mountains are to be 
considered, Ist. As seemingly delightful places; Lebanon is called that goodly 
mountain, Deu. iii, 25. We read of the gow of Lebanon, Jsa. xxxv. 2, and 
its goodly smell, Hos. xiv. 6. We read of the pleasant dew of Hermon, 
Ps. exxxiii. 3, and the joy of Hermon, Ps. Ixxxix. 12. And we may suppose 
the other mountains here mentioned to be pleasant ones; and so this is 
Christ’s call to his spouse to come ctf from the world, all its products, and 
all its pleasures; to sit loose to all the delights of sense. All those must do 
so that would come with Christ; they must take thvir affections off from all 
present things, yea, though they be placed at the upper end of the world. on the 
top of Amana and the top of Shenir, though they enjoy the highest satisfactions 
the creature can propose to give, — they must come away from them all and 
live above the tops of the highest hills on earth, that they may have their con- 
versation in heaven. Come from those mountains to_go along with Christ. to 
the holy mountain, the mountain of myrrh, ver. 6. Even while we have our 
residence on these mountains, yet we must look from them, look above them ; 
“Shall we lift Reed eyes to the hills?” No, “our help cometh from the Lord,’ 
P.cxxi. 1; 2. e must look beyond them to the things that are not seen, as 
these high hills are, that are eternal. From the tops of Shenir and Hermon 
which were on the other side Jordan, as from Pisgah, they could see the lan 
of Canaan: from this world we must look forward to the better country. 
2nd. They are to be considered as really dangerous. These hills, indeed, are 
pleasant enough, but there are in them lions’ dens; they are mountains of 
the leopards, mountains of prey, though they seem glorious and excellent, 
Ps. \xxvi. 4. Satan, that pearing Hon is the prince of this world, in the things 
of it he lies in wait to devour. n the tops of these mountains there are man 
dangerous temptations to those that take up their residence in them; and, 
therefore, come with me from them. Let us not set our hearts upon the things 
of this world, and then they can do us no hurt. Come with me from the 
temples of idolaters, and the societies of wicked people, so some understand it; 
“Come out from among.them, and be ye separate.” Come from under the 
dominion of your own lusts, which are as lions and leopards, fierce upon us, 
and making us fierce. 

2. It may be taken as a promise Thou shalt come with me from Lebanon, 
from the lions’ dens; that is, Ist. Many shall be brought home to me, as living 
members of the church, from every point, from Lebanon in the north, Amana 
in the west, Hermon in the east, Shenir in the south, from all parts, to sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Mat. viii. 11: see Isa. xlix. 11, 12. Some from 


‘the tops of these mountains, some of the great and topping men of this world, 


- 


, 


shall give themselves to Christ. 2nd. The church shall be delivered from her 
persecutors in due time. Though now she dwells among lions, Ps. Ivii. 4, Christ 
will take her with himself from among their dens. ’ t 

aiid, The great delight Christ takes in his church, and in all believers. 
Ae delights in them. t ; 

1. As in an agreeable bride, adorned for her husband, Rev. xxi. 2, who greatly 
desires her beauty, Ps. xlv. 11.. No expressions of love can be more ape eon) 
than these here in which Christ manifests his affection to his church, and yet 
that great proof of his love, his dying for it, that he might present it to himself 
a glorious ehurch, goes far beyond them all. A spouse so dearly bought and 
paid for could not but be dearly loved; such a price being given for her, a high 
value must needs be put Spon her accordingly ; and both together may well 
set us a wondering at the height, and depth, and length and breadth of the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge; that love in which he gave himself 
for us, and gives himself to us. Observe, : | 

Ist. Hite ie is affected towards his sponse; “Thou hast ravished my heart.” 
The word is used only here, ‘Thon hast hearted me,’ or, ‘thou hast unhearted 
me.’ New words are coined to express the inexpressibleness of Christ’s sur- 
prising love to his church; and the strength of that love is set forth by that 
which is a weakness in men, being so much in love with one object as to be 
heartless to every ves 5 St as This may refer to that love which Christ had 
to the chosen remnant before the worlds were, when his “ delights were with 
the sons of men,” Pr. viii. 31. That first love which brought him from heaven 
to earth to seek and save them at such vast expense; yet including the com- 

lacency he takes in them when he brought them to himself. Note, Christ’s 

eart. is upon his church; so it has appeured all along. His treasure is in it, 
it is his peculiar treasure, Hx. xix. 5, and therefore there his heart is also. 
‘Never was love like unto the love of Christ, which made him even mindless 
of himself when he emptied himself of his glory, and despised all shame and 
pain for our sakes. The wound of love towards us, which he had from eternity 
in himself, made him neglect all the wounds and reproaches of the cross.’ So 
Bishop Keynolds here. Thus let us love him. é 

2nd. What it is that thus affects him with delight. First. The. regard she 
has to him; “Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes,” those dove’s 
eyes, clear and chaste, which were commended, ver. 11; with one glance of those 
eyes. Christ is wonderfully pleased with those that look unto him as their 

aviour, and through the eye of faith dart their affections to him above any rival 
whatsoever, and whose nv be are ever towards him, He is soon aware of the 
first look of a soul towards him, and meets it with his favours. Secondly. The 
ornaments she has from him; that is, the obedience she ields to him; for that 
is the chain of her neck; the graces that enrich her soul, which are connected 
as links in achain. The exercise of these graces in a conversation which adorns 
both herself and the doctrine of Jesus Christ, which she ange to believe, 
(as a gold chain is an ornament to persons of quality,) and an ertire submission 
to the commanding power of his law, and the constraining power of his love. 
Having shaken off the bands of our neck, by which we were tied to this world 
Isa. lii. 2, and the yoke of our transgressions, we are bound with the cords o 
love as chains of gold, to Jesus Christ aad our necks brought under his sweet 
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and easy yoke to draw in it. This recommends us to Jesus Christ, for this 
is that true wisdom which, in his account, is “an ornament of grace unto the 
head, and chains about the neck,” Pr.1.9. Thirdly. The affection she has for 
him. “ How fair is thy love,” how beautiful is it; not only thy love itself but 
all the fruits and produets of it, its workings in the heart, its works in the 
life. How well doth it become a heliever thus to love Christ, and what a 
pleasure doth Christ take in it! Nothing recommends us to Christ so as this 
doth. “How much better is thy love than wine!” then all the wine that was 
poured out to the Lord in the drink offerings; hence the fruit of the vine ig 
said to cheer God and man, Jud. ix 13. She had said of Christ's love, it is 
better than wine, ch. i. 2; and now Christ saith so of hers. There is nothing 
lost by presins Christ, nor will he be behindhand with his friends in kindness 
Fourthly. 'The ointments, the odours, wherewith she is perfumed, the gifts and 
graces of the Spirit, her good works, which are “fan odour of a sweet smell. a 
sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God.” Phil. iv. 18. “The smell of thine 
ointments is better than all spices,” such as the queen of Sheba presented to 
Solomon, camel-loads of them, 1 Ain. x. 2. Or, rather, than all the spices that 
were used in compounding the holy incense which was burned daily on the 
golden altar. Love and obedience to God are more pleasing to Christ than 
sacrifice or incense. The smell of her garments too, the visible profession she 
makes of religion, and relation to Christ before men, and wherein she appears 
to the world, this is very grateful to Christ, as the smell of Lebanon. Christ 
having put upon his spouse the white raiment of his own righteousness 
Rev. iii. 18, and the righteousness of saints, Rev. xix. 8, and this perfumed with 
holy joy and comfort, he is well-pleased with it. Fifth/y. Her words, both in her 
devotions to God, and her discourses with men: ver. 11,“ Thy lips, 6) my spouse 
drop as the honeycomb,” drop that which is very sweet, and drop it freely 
and plentifully. If what God speaks to us be sweeier to us than the honey, and 
the honeycomb, Ps. xix. 10, what we say to him in prayer and praise sha Tl also 
be pleasing to him; “Sweet is thy voice.” And if out of a good treasure in the 
heart we bring forth good things, if our speech be always with grace, if our lips 
use knowledge aright, if they disperse knowledge, they then in Christ's account 
even drop the honeycomb, outdrop it. “ Honey and milk,” the two staple com- 
modities of Canaan, “are under thy tongue,” that is, in thy heart ; not only 
reserved there for thy own use, as a sweet morsel for thyself, but ready there 
for the use of others. In the word of God there is sweet and wholesome 
nourishment,—milk for babes, honey for those that are grown up. Christ is 
well plageos with those that are full of his word. 

2. As ina pleasant garden. And well may a very great delight. be compared 
to the delight taken in a garden, when the happiness of Adam in innocency was 
represented by the putting of him in a garden, a garden of pleasure. This com- 
parison is pursued, ver. 12-14. The church is fitly compared to a garden, to 
a garden which, as usual, had a fountain in it. Where Solomon made him 
gardens and orchards, he made him pools of water, #cel. ii. 5,6, not only for 
curiosity and diversion in water-works, but for use to water the gardens. Eden 
was well watered, Gen. ii. 10; xiii. 10. Observe, 

Ist. The peculiarity of this garden, It is “a garden inclosed,” a paradise sepa- 
rated frum the common earth; it is appropriated to God, he hath set it apart 
for himself. Israel is God’s portion, the lot of his inheritance. It is inclosed 
for secrecy; the saints are God’s hidden ones; therefore, the world knows 
them not. Christ walks in his garden unseen. It is inclosed for safety; a 
hedge of protection is made about it, which all the powers of darkness cannot 
either find or make a gap in. God's vineyard is fenced, Jsa. vy. 2. There is a 
wall about it, a wallof fire. It hath a spring in it, and a fountain; but it is 
“a spring shut up, and a fountain sent which sends its streams abroad, 
Pr. v.16; but is itself carefully locked up, that it may not by any injurious 
hand be muddied or polluted. The souls of believers are as gardens enclosed ; 
grace in them is as aspring shut up there in the hidden man of the heart, where 
the water that Christ gives is a well of living water, Jno. iv. 14; vii. 38. The 
Old Testament church was a garden inclosed by the partition-wall of the 
ceremonial law; the Bible was then a spring shut up, and a fountain sealed; 
it was confined to one nation; but now the wall of separation is removed, the 
Gospel preached to every nation; in Jesus Christ there is neither Greek nor 


ew. 

2nd, The products of this garden. It is as the garden of Eden, where “ the 
Lord made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food,” 
Gen. ii. 9. “Thy plants,” or plantation, “are an orchard of pomegranates, with 
pleasant fruits,” ver. 13. It is not like the vineyard of the man void of under- 
standing, that was all grown over with thorns and nettles; but here are fruits, 
pleasant fruits, all trees of frankincense, and all the chief spices, ver, 14. Here 
is great plenty of fruits and great variety, nothing wanting which might either 
beautify or enrich this garden, might make it either delightful or serviceable 
to its great Lord; exery thing here is the best of the kind; their chief spices 
were much more valuable, because much more durable than the choicest ot our 
flowers. Solomon was a great master in botany, as well as other parts of 
natural philosophy; he treated largely of trees, | Kin. iv. 33, and perhaps had 
reference to some specific qualities of the fruits here instanced in, which made 
them very fit for the purpose for which he alludes to them; but we must be 
content to observe in general, that saints in the church, and graces in the saints, 
are yery fitly compared to these fruits and spices; for, First. They are planted 
and do not grow of themselves; the trees of righteousness are the planting of 
the Lord, Jsa. lxi. 3. Grace springs from an iacorruptible seed. Secondly. They 
are precious, and of high value. Hence we read of the precious sons of Zion, 
and their precious faith; they are plants of renown. Thirdly. 'Vhey are plea- 
sant, and of a sweet savour to God and man, and, as strong aromatics, diffuse 
their fragrancy. Fourthly. They are profitable, and of great use, Saints are 
the blessings of this earth, and their graces are their riches, with which they 
trade as the merchants of the east with their spices. Fifthly. They are per- 
manent, and will be preserved to good purpose, when flowers are withered and 
good for nothing. Grace, ripened into glory, will last for ever. 


15 A fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, 
And streams from Lebanon. 

16 Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south ; 
Blow upon my garden, 
That the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his garden, 
And eat his pleasant fruits. 


These seem to be the words of the spouse, the church, in answer to the com 
mendations which Christ the bridegroom had given of her as a pleasant 
fruitful garden, 1s she a garden? : . 

First. She owns her dependence upon Christ himself to make this garden 
fruitful; to him she has an eye, ver. 15, as the fountain of gardens, not only 
the founder of them, by whom they arv planted, and to whom they owe their 


“bottom” may be the visible part of the lower frame, and the 
“covering” the couch to rest upon. ‘The interior was laid out, or 
prepared, with love, not “for” the daughters of Jerusalem, but 
“by” them, because in their zeal they had embroidered the furni- 
ture. 


iii. 11. The crown here spoken of is the bridal or marriage crown, 
whi bh has always been a feature of Eastern weddings. 1 
iv. 1—6, “ Within thy locks” rather signifies “within thy veil.” 


The word rendered “appear” is only found in this book, and has 
been variously explained. Gesenius renders the clause “that lie 
down on Mount Gilead.” The comparisons which occur in these 
verses only seem to require one remark, which is, that they are 
strongly expressive of the Oriental love of hyperbole. In verse 4 the 
true idea seems to be that as the tower of David was adorned with 
the shields of warriors, so her neck was decorated with precious 
ornaments, 
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being, but the fountain of them, by whom they are watered, and to whom they 


owe their continuance and well-being; and without whose constant supplies 
they would sven bseome like the dry and barren wilderness. ‘To him she gives 
all the glory of her fruitfulness, as being nothing without him; “ O fountain 
of gardens,” fountain of all good, of all grace, do not thou fail me. Doth a 
believer say to the church, ‘All my springs are in thee,” in thee, O Zion, 


Ps. \xxxvii. 7: the chureh transmits the praise to Christ, and saith to him, 
“All my springs are in thee;” thou art the well of living waters, Jer. ii. 13, 
out of which flow the streams from Lebanon, the river Jordan, that had its 
rise at the foot of mount Lebanon, and the waters of the sanctuary which 
issued out from under the threshold of the house, ze. xlvii. 1. They that are 
gardens to Christ must acknowledge him a fountain to them, from whose 
fulness they receive, and to whom it is owing that their souls are as a watered 
garden, Jer. xxxi. 12. The city of God on earth is made glad with the river 
that flows from this fountain, Ps. xlvi.4; and the new Jerusalem has its “pure 
ie of water of life proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb,” 

Rev. xxii. 1. 

Secondly. She implores the influences of the blessed Spirit to make this 
garden fragrant; ver. 16, “* Awake, O north wind, and come, thou south.” This 
isa prayer, 1. For the church in general, that there may be a plentiful effusion 
of the Spirit upon it, in order to its flourishing estate. Ministers’ gifts are the 
spices; when the Spirit is poured out these fluw forth, and then the wilderness 
becomes a fruitful field, Zsa. xxxii. 15. This prayer was answered in the pour- 
ng out of the Spirit on the day of pentecost, Acts ii. 1, ushered in by a mighty 
wind; then the apostles, who were bound up before, flowed forth, and were 
a sweet savour to God, 2 Cor. ii. 15. 2. For particular believers. Note, 
Ist. Sanctified souls are as gardens, gardens of the Lord, inclosed for him. 
2nd. Graces in the soul are as spices in these gardens, that in them which is 
valuable and useful, 3rd. It is very desirable that the spices of grace should 
flow forth both in pious and devout affections, and in holy, gracious actions, 
that with them we may honour Godyadorn our profession, and do that which 
will be grateful to good men. 4th. ‘The blessed Spirit in his operations upon 
the soul is as the north and the south wind, which blows where it listeth, and 
from several points, Jno. iii. 8. There is the north wind of convictions, and 
the south wind of comforts; but all, like the wind, brought out of God’s trea- 
3uries, and fulfilling his word. 5th. The flowing forth of the spices of grace 
depends upon the gales of the Spirit; he stirs up good affections, and works 
in us both to will and to do that which is good; it is he that makes manifest 
the savour of his knowledge by us. 6th. We ought therefore to wait upon the 
Spirit of grace for his quickening influences, to pray for them, and to lay our 
souis under them. Go has promised to give us his Spirit, but he will for this 
be inquired of. 

Thirdly. She invites Christ to the best entertainment the garden affords. 
“Let my beloved then come into his garden, and eat his pleasant fruits ;” let 
him have the honour of all the products of the garden, it is fit he should, and 
let me have the comfort of his acceptance of them; for that is the best account 
they can be made to turn to. Observe, 1. She calls it his garden; for those 
that are espoused to Christ call nothing their own but what they have devoted 
to him, and desire may be used for him. When the spices flow forth, then it is 
fit to be called his garden, and not till then. The fruits of the garden are his 
pleasant fruits; for he both planted them and watered them, and gave the 
increase. What can we pretend to merit at Christ’s hands when we can invite 
him to nothing but what is his own already? 2, She begs he would visit it, 
and accept of what it produced. The believer can take little pleasure in his 
garden unless Christ, the beloved of his soul, come to him, nor have any joy 
of the fruits of it unless they redound some way or other to the glory of 
Christ; and he will think all he has well bestowed upon him. 


CHAPTER V. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s gracious acceptance of the invitation which his 
church had given him, and the kind visit which he. made to her, ver. 1. II. The account 
which the spouse gives of her own folly in putting a slight upon her beloved, and the 
plunge she was at by reason of his withdrawings, ver. 2—8. ILI. The inquiry of the 
daughters of Jerusalem concerning the amiable perfections of her beloved, ver. 9; and 
her particular answer to that inquiry, ver. 10—16. ‘‘Unto you that believe he is thus 
precious.” 


AM come into my garden, my sister, my spouse : 

I have gathered my myrrh with my spice ; 

I have eaten my honeycomb with my honey ; 

I have drunk my wine with my milk : 

Eat, O friends; drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved. 


These words are Christ’s answer to the church’s prayer in the close of the 
foregoing chapter, “ Let my beloved come into his garden;” here he is come, 
and lets her know it. See how ready God is to hear prayer, how ready Christ 
is to accept the invitations that his people give him, though we are backward 
to hear his calls and accept his invitations. He is free in condescending to us, 
while we are shy of ascending to him. Observe how the return answerad the 
request, and outdid it. 

‘irst. She called him her beloved, and really he was so; and she therefore 
fnvited him because she loved him. In return to this he called her his sister 
and spouse, as several times before, ch. iv. Those that make Christ their best 
beloved shall be owned by him in the nearest and dearest relations. 

Secondly. She ealled the garden his, and the pleasant fruits of it his: and he 
acknowledgeth them to be so: It is my garden, it is my spice. When God was 
displeased with Israel, he turned them off to Moses, They are thy people. 
Hx. xxxii.7; and he called the appointed feasts of the Lord their appointed 
feasts, /sa.i. 14. But now they are in his favour he owns them for his garden; 
though of small account, yet itis mine, They that in sincerity give up them- 
selves, and all they have and can do, to Jesus Christ, he will do them the 
honour to stamp them and what they have and do for him with his own mark, 
and say, It is mine. 

Thirdly. She invited him to come into his garden, and he saith, I am come; 
Isa. \viii. 9, “ Thou shalt cry, and he ghall say, Here I am.” When Solomon 
prayed that God would come and take possession of the house he had built for 
him, he did come, his glory filled the house, 2 Chr. vii.2; and, ver 16, he let him 
know that he had chosen and sanctified this house, that his name might be 
there for ever. They that throw open the door of their souls to Jesus Christ 
shall find him ready to come into them; and in every place where he records 
his name he wiil meet his people and bless them, #x. xx. 24. 

Fourthly. She desired him to eat his pleasant fruits, to accept of the sacrifices 


offered in his temple, which were as the fruits of his garden, and he doth so; | 


but finds they were not ready for eating, therefore he doth himself gather 
them. As the fruits are his, so is the preparation of them; he finds the heart 
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unready for his entertainment, but doth himself draw out into exercise those 
gracious habits which he had planted there. What little good there is in us 
would be shed and lost if he did not gather it, and preserve it to himself. 

Fitthly. She only desired him to eat the fruits of the garden, but he brought 
along with him something more, honey, and wine, and milk, which yield sub- 
stantial nourishment, and which were the products of Canaan, Emmanuel’s 
land. Christ delights himself greatly in that which he hath both conferred 
upon his people and wrought in them. Or we may suppose this to have been 
prepared by the spouse herself, as Esther mepared for the king her husband 
a banquet of wine. It is but plain fare, pa yat is natural, honey and milk; 
but being kindly designed it is kindly accepted; imperfections are overlooked 
the honeycomb is eaten with the honey, and the weakness of the flesh passed 
by and pardoned because the spirit is willing. When Christ appeared to his 
disciples after his resurrection he did eat with them a piece of a honeycomb, 
Lu. xxiv. 42, 43, in which the Scripture was fulfilled. He did not drink the 
wine only, which is liquor for men, for great men, but the milk too, which is 
liquor for children, little children; for he was to be the holy child Jesus, that 
had need of milk. : 

Sixthly. She only invited him to come himself; but he, bringing his own 
entertainment along with him, brings his friends too, and invites them to share 
in the provisions. ‘The more the merrier, we say, and here where there was 
so much plenty there was not the worse fare. hen our Lord Jesus fed five 
thousand at once, “they did all eat, and were filled.” Christ invites all his 
friends to the wine and milk which he himself drinks of, Jsa. lv. 1; to the 
feast of fat things, and wines on the lees, Jsa. xxv. 6. The great work of 
man’s redemption, and the riches of the covenant of grace, are a feast to the 
Lord Jesus, and they ought to be so to us. The invitation is very free, and 
hearty, and loving; “ Eat, O friends!” If Christ comes in to sup with us, it is 
we that sup with him, Rev. iii. 20; “ Eat, O friends!” Those only that are 
Christ’s friends are welcome to his table; his enemies, that will not have him 
to reign over them, have no part or lot in the matter. ‘“ Drink, yea, drink 
abundantly.” Christ in his Gospel has made plentiful provision for poor 
souls; he filleth the hungry with good things; there is enough for all, there is 
enough for each. We are not straitened in him or in his grace, let us not therefore 
be straitened in our own bosoms; open thy mouth wide, and Christ will fill it. 
“Be not drunk with wine, but be filled with the Spirit,” Hph. v.18. Those 
that entertain Christ must bid his friends welcome with him; Jesus and his 
disciples were called together to the marriage, Jno. ii. 1. And Christ will 
have all his friends to rejoice with him in the day of his espousals to his 
church; and in token of that to feast with him. In spiritual and heavenly joys 
there is no danger of exceeding ; there we may drink abundantly; drink of the 
river of God’s pleasures, Ps. xxxvi. 8, and be abundantly satisfied, Ps. \xv. 4. 


2 I sleep, but my heart waketh : 
It is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, saying, 
Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled: 
For my head is filled with dew, 
And my locks with the drops of the night. 
3 I have put off,my coat ; 
How shall I put it on? 
I have washed my feet ; 
How shall I defile them? 
4 My beloved put in his hand by the hole of the door, 
And my bowels were moved for him. 
5 I rose up to open to my beloved ; 
And my hands dropped with myrrh, 
And my fingers with sweet smelling myrrh, upon the 
handles of the lock, 
6 I opened to my beloved ; 
But my beloved had withdrawn himself, and was gone: 
My soul failed when he spake : 
I sought him, but I could not find him ; 
I called him, but he gave me no answer. 
7 The watchmen that went about the city found me, 
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They smote me, they wounded me ; 
The keepers of the walls took away my veil from me. 


iv. 8—14. The exultant lover here pursues his rapturous strain. 
Amana is thought to have been one of the mountains of Anti-Lebanon. 
Shbenir, or rather Senir, was the Amorite name of one of the summits 
of Hermon. Lions no longer haunt Palestine and its vicinity, but 
leopards are still numerous. The word for spices in verses 10 and 14 
really means aromatics or perfumes employed as scents, The saffron 
in verse 14 was used as an ingredient in perfume, but in what form is 
not stated. At present the inner portions of the flower are collected, 
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dried, pounded, and formed into small tablets or cakes, in Syria. 
The aromatic calamus seems to have been imported from countries 
farther east, as India, like the so-called aloes, which was probably 
sandal wood. Cinnamon was brought from Ceylon, spikenard from 
India, so frankincense, and myrrh from Arabia. 
henna, grew in the country. 


fountain,” which is an ornament and an advantage for the special] 


The camphire, or — 
iv. 15. “A fountain of gardens” is as much as to say “a garden ; 
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8 I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
[f ye find my beloved, that ye tell him, 


That I am sick of love. 

In this song of loves and joys, we have here a very melancholy scene; the 
spouse here speaks not to her beloved, as before, for he is withdrawn, but of 
him, and it is a sad sory she tells of her own folly and ill-earriage towards 
him, notwithstanding his kindness, and of the just rebukes she fell under for it. 
Perhaps it may refer to Solomon’s own apostacy from God, and the sad effects 
of that apostacy after God had come into his garden, had taken possession of 
the temple he had built, and he had feasted with God upon the sacrifices, ver. 1. 
However, it is applicable to the too common case, both of churches and par- 
ticular believers, who by their carelessness and security provoke Christ to 
withdraw from them. Observe, 

First. The indisposition that the spouse was under, and the listlessness that 
had seized her; ver. 2, “I sleep, but my heart wakes.” Here is, 1. Corruption 
ap pearing in the actings of it, “I sleep ;” the wise virgins slumbered. She was 
on her bed, ch. iii. 1, but now she sleeps. Spiritual distempers, if not striven 
against at first, are apt to grow upon us, and to get ground. She slept; that 
is, pious affections cooled, she neglected her duty, and grew remiss in it, she 
indulged herself in her ease, was secure, and off her watch. This is sometimes 
the bad effect of more than ordinary enlargements—a good cause. St. Paul 
himself was in danger of being puffed up with abundant revelations, and of 
saying, ‘‘ Soul, take thine ease,” which made a thorn in the flesh necessary for 
him, to keep him from sleeping. Christ’s disciples, when he was come into his 
garden, the garden of his agony, were age | with sleep, and could not watch 
with him. ‘True Christians are not always alike lively and vigorous in religion. 
2. Grace remaining notwithstanding, in the habit of it, “ My heart wakes;” my 
own conscience reproacheth me for it, and ceaseth not to rouse me out of my 
sluggishness. “ The spirit is willing,” and “after the inner man I delight in the 
law of God, and with my mind I serve that ;” I am for the present overpowered 
by temptation, but all doth not go one way in me. “TI sleep,” but it is nota 
dead sleep, I strive against it, it is not a sound sleep; I cannot be easy under 
this indisposition. Note, Ist. We ought to take notice of our own spiritual 
slumbers and distempers, and to reflect upon it with sorrow and shame that we 
have fallen asleep when Christ has been nigh us in his garden. 2nd. When 
we are lamenting what is amiss in us, we must not overlook the good that is 
wrought in us, and preserved alive. “ My heart wakes” in Christ, who is dear 
“ me as my own heart, and is my life; when I sleep, he neither slumbers nor 
sleeps. 

Secondly. The cali that Christ gave, to her when she was under this indis- 
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position, ‘‘Itis the voice of my beloved;” she knew it to be so, and was soon 
aware of it, which was a sign that her heart was awake. Like the child Samuel, 
she heard at the first call, but did not, like him, mistake the person; she knew it 
to be the voice of Christ. He knocks, to awaken us to come and let him in; 
knocks by his word and Spirit, knocks by afflictions, and by our own con- 
sciences ; though this be not expressly quoted, yet eee hs it is referred to, 
Rev. iii. 20, “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” He calls sinners into 
covenant with him. Those whom he loves he will not let alone in their care- 
lessness, but will find some way or other to awaken them, to rebuke and 
chasten them. When weare unmindful of Christ, he thinks of us, and provides 
that our faith fail not. Peter denied Christ, but the Lord turned and looked 
upon him, and so brought him to himself again. Observe how moving the 
call is; “Open to me, my sister, my love.” 1. He sues for entrance, who may 
demand it, and knocks, who could easily knock the door down. 2. He gives 
her ali the kind and most endearing titles imaginable; ‘* My sister, my love, my 
dove, my undefiled.” He not only gives her no hard names, nor upbraids her 
with unkindness in not sitting up for him, but, on the contrary, studies how to 
express his tender affection to her still; his lovingkindness he will not utterly 
take away. Those that by faith are espoused to Christ, he looks upon as his 
sisters, his loves, his doves, and all that is dear; and, being clothed with his 
righteousness, they are undefiled. This consideration should induce her to 
open to him; Christ’s love to us should engage ours to him, even in the most 
self-denying instances. “Open to me;” can we deny entrance to such a friend? 
tosuch a guest? Shall we not converse more with one that is “rai | worthy 
of our acqwaintance, and so affectionately desirous of it, though we on } can be 
gainers by it? 3. He pleads distress, and begs to be admitted sub forma 
auperis,— as a pauper,’ under the character of a poor traveller that wants a 
odging. “My head is wet with the dew,” with the cold drops “of the night ;” 
consider what hardships I have undergone to merit for thee, which sure ma 
merit from thee so small a kindness as this. When Christ was crowned wit 
thorns, which no doubt fetched blood from his blessed head, then was his head 
wet with the dew. Consider what a grief it is to me to be thus unkindly used, 
as much as it would be to a tender husband to be kept out of doors by his wife 
in a rainy, stormy night. Do we thus requite him for his love? The slights 
which careless souls put upon Jesus Christ are to him as a continual dropping 
in a ver ena y. 

‘Thirdly. The excuse she made to put off her compliance with this call; ver. 3, 
“T have put off my coat, how shall I put it on again?” She is half asleep, she 
knows the voice of her beloved, she knows his knock, but cannot find in her 
heart to open to him; she was undressed, and would not be at the pains to dress 
her again; had washed her feet, and would not have occasion to wash them 
again. She could not send another to open the door; it must be our own act 
and deed to let Christ into our hearts, an 3 she was loath to go herself; she 
did not say, I will not open, but “how shall 1?” Note, Frivolous excuses are the 
language of prevailing slothfulness in religion; Christ calls to us to open to him, 
but we pretend we have no mind, or we have no strength, or we have no time; 
and therefore think we may be excused, as the sluggard that will not plough 
by reason of cold. And those who ought to watch for the Lord’s coming, with 
their loins girt, if they ungird themselves, and put off their coat, they will find 
it difficult to recover their former resolution, and to put it on again; it is best 
therefore to keep tight. Making excuses, Zw. xiv. 18, is interpreted making 
light of Christ, Mat. xxii. 5; and so it is. Those - a great contempt upon 
Christ that cannot find in their hearts to bear a cold blast for him, or get out 
of a warm bed. an : 

Fourthly. The powerful influences of Divine grace, by which she was made 
willing to rise and open to her beloved. When he could not prevail with her 
by persuasion, he “ put in his hand by the hole of the door” to unbolt it, as one 
weary of waiting, ver. 4. This intimates a work of the Spirit upon her soul, 
by which she was of unwilling made willing, Ps. cx. 3; the conversion of Lydia 
is represented by the atinpens of her heart, Acts xvi. 14. And Christ is said to 
open his disciples’ understandings, Lu. xxiv. 45. He that formed the spirit of 
man within him knows all the avenues to it, and which way to enter into it, he 
can find the hole of the door, at which to put in his hand for the conquering 
of prejudices, and the introducing of his own doctrine and law. He has the 
key of David, Rev. iii. 7, with which he opens the door of the heart in such a 
way as is suited toit, as the key is titted to the wards of the lock, in such a way 
as not to put a force upon its nature, but only upon its ill-nature. 
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Fifthly. Her compliance with these methods of Divine grace at last; “ My 
bowels were moved for him.” The will was gained by a good work wrought 
upon the affections; “My bowels were moved for him,” as those of the two 
disciples were when Christ made their beart to burn within them. She was 
moved with compission to her beloved, because his “head was wet with the 
dew.” Note, Tenderness of spirit, and a heart cf flesh, prepares the soul for 
the reception of Christ into it; and therefore his love to us is represented in 
such a way_as is most affecting. Did Christ redeem us in his pity, let us in pity 
receive him, and those that are his for his sake, when at any time they are 
in distress. This good work wrought upon her affections, raised her up, and 
made her ashamed of her dulness and slothfulness; ver. 5, “I rose up to open 
to my beloved;” his grace inclining her to do it, and conquering the opposition 
of unbelief. It was her own act, and yet he wrought it in her: and now her 
“hands dropped with myrrh upon the handles of the lock.” Either, 1. She 
found it there, when she applied her hand to the lock to shoot it back; he that 
put in his hand by the hole of the door left it there, as an evidence that he had 

een there. When Christ has wrought powerfully upon a soul, he leaves a 
blessed sweetness in it, which is very delightful to it; with this he oiled the 
lock to make it go easy. Note, When we apply ourselves to our duty in the 
lively exercises of faith, under the influence of Divine grace, we shall find it 
will go on much more readily and sweetly than we expected. If we will but 
rise up to open to Christ, we shall find the difficulty we apprehended in it 
strangely overcome, and shall say with Daniel, Now, “let my Lord speak, for 
thou hast strengthened me,” Dan. x. 19. Or, 2. She brought it thither; her 
bowels being moved for her beloved, who had stood so long in the cold and wet, 
when she came to open to him she prepared to anoint his head, and so to refresh 
and comfort him, and perhaps to prevent his catching cold. She was in such 
haste to meet him, that she would not stay to make the usual preparation, but 
dipped her hand in her box of ointment, that she might readily anoint his head 
at his first coming in. Those that open the doors of their kearts to Christ 
those everlasting doors, must meet him with the lively exercises of faith and 
other graces, ind with these must anoint him. 

Sixthly. Her sad disappointment when she did open to her beloved; and here 
is the most melancholy part of the story: “I opened to my beloved,” as L 
intended, “but, alas, my beloved had withdrawn himself, and was gone;” ‘my 
beloved was gone, was gone,’ so the word is. She did not open to him at his 
first knock, and now she came too late, when afterwards she would have 
inherited this blessing. Christ will be sought while he may be found; if we slip 
our time we lose our passage. Note, Ist. Christ justly rebukes our delays 
with his denials, and suspends the communications of comfort from those that 
are remiss and drowsy in their duty. 2nd. Christ’s departures are matter of 
great grief and lamentation to believers. The royal psalmist never complains 
of any thing w-th such sorrowful accents as God's hiding his face from him, 
and casting him off, and forsaking him. ‘The spouse here is ready to tear her 
hair, and rend her clothes, and wring her hands, crying, ‘He is gone, he is 
gone ;’ and that which cuts her to the heart is, that she may thank herself she 
provoked him to withdraw. If Christ depart, it is because he takes something 
unkindly. Now chserve what she doth in this case, and what befell her. 

1. She still calls him her beloved, being resolved, how cloudy and dark 

soever the day be, she will not quit her relation to him, and interest in him. It 
is a weakness, upon every apprehension either of our own failings or of God’s 
withdrawings, to conclude hardly as to our spiritual state. Every desertion is 
not despair. 1 will say, “ Lord, [ believe,” though I must say, “ Lord, help my 
| unbelief.” Though he lines me, I love him; he is mine. 
, 2. She now remembers the words he said to her when he called her, and 
| what impressions they made upon her; reproaching herself for her folly in not 
| complying sooner with her convictions. ‘My soul failed when he spake;” his 
| words melted me, when he said, ‘‘My head is wet with the dew,” and yet, 
| wretch that I was, I lay still, and made excuses, and did not open to him. The 
‘smothering and stifling of our convictions is a thing that will be very bitter 
| in the peneetion? when God opens our eyes. Sometimes the word hath not 
its etfect presently upon the heart, but it melts it afterwards upon second 
'thoughts. “My soul now melted because of his words” which he had spoken 
before. 

3. She did not go to bed again, but went in pursnit of him; “I sought him, 
I called him.” She might have saved herself this labour, if she would but have 
bestirred herself when he first called; but we cut ourselves out a erent deal of 
work, and create ourselves a great deal of trouble, by our own slothfulness and 
carelessness in improving our opportunities. Yet it is her praise, that when 
her beloved is withdrawn she continues seeking him; her desires towards him 
are made more strong, and her inquiries after him more solicitous, by his with- 
drawings. She calls him by prayer, calls after him, and begs of bim to return; 
and she doth not only pray, but use means, she seeks him in the ways wherein 
she used to find him. 2 

4. Yet still she missed of him; “1 could not find him, he gave me no answer.” 
She had no evidences of his favour, no sensible comforts, but was altogether 
in the dark, and in doubt concerning his love to her. Note, There are those 
who have a true love for Christ, and yet have not immediate answers to their 
prayers for his smiles; but he gives them an equivalent, if he strengthens them 
arith strength in their souls to continue seeking him, Ps. exxxvili. 3. St. Paul 
could not prevail for the removing of the thorn in the flesh, but was answered 
with grace sufficient for him. 

5. She was ill-treated by the watchmen; “ They found me, they smote me, 
they wounded me,” ver. 7. They took her for a lewd woman, because she went 
about the streets at that time of night, when they were walking their rounds, 
and beat her accordingly. Disconsolate saints are taken for sinners, and are 
censured and reproached as such. ‘Thus Hannah, when she was praying in the 
bitterness of her soul, was wounded and smitten by Eli, one of the prime 
watchmen, when he said to her, “ How long wilt thou be drunken?” so 
counting her a daughter of Belial, 1 Sam. i. 14,15. It is no new thing for those 
that are of the loyal loving subjects of Zion’s King to be misrepresented by the 
watchmen of Zion as enemies, or scandals to his kingdom; the¥ could not 
abuse and persecute them but by putting them into an illname. Some apply 
it to those ministers, who, though watchmen by office, yet misapply the word to 
awakened consciences, and through unskilfulness or conten D ot their griefs, 
add affliction to the aftlicted ; and “make the hearts of the righteous sad, whom 
God would not have made sad,” Fze. xiii. 22; discouraging those who ought 
iP. be encouraged, and “talking to the grief of those whom God has wounded,” 


Ps. lix. 26. Those watchmen were bad enough, that could not or would not 
assist the spouse in her inquiries after her beloved, ch. iii, 3; but these were 
much worse, that jindened her with their severe and uncharitable censures; 
smote her and wounded her with their reproaches, and, though they were the 
keepers of the wali of Jerusalem, as if they had been the breakers of it, took 
away her vail from ler rudely and barbarously, as if it had been only a pretence 
of modesty, but a cover of the contrary. ‘I hey whose outward appearances 
are all good, and yet are invidiously condemned and run down for B ypasritas, 


have reason to complain as the spouse here of the taking away of their vai 


from them. ; 
6. When she was disabled, by the abuses the watchmen gave her, to prosecute 


benefit of the owner (compare verse 12). “ A well of living waters” 
is a perennial spring, for so the phrase is literally explained. 
iv. 16. A writer in Kitto’s Cyclopedia says that the invocation in 

this verse, “which has occasioned much perplexity to illustrators, 
seems well explained by Rosenmiiller, as simply alluding to the effect 
of winds from opposite quarters in dispersing the fragrance of 
aromatic shrubs, far and wide, in all directions.” — 

y. 2. The Arik is often very copious in Palestine. Dr. Thomson | 

1 


says, ‘ Did you observe that the dew rolled off our tent this morning 
like rain? And now the early sunbeams ‘sow the earth with pearls 
and diamonds,’ as Milton's muse describes these pendant drops, that 
glitter and sparkle from every leaf in the forest and blade in the 
field.” 

v. 4, The peculiar structure of locks in the East to this day is 
such that they may be opened from the outside, with a little inge- 
nuity, even by the finger. ‘I'o prevent the unfastening of the door from 
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her inquiry herself, she gave charge to those about her to assist her in the 
inquiry; ver. 8, “Ll charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem,” all my friends 
and acquaintance, “if you find my beloved,” it may be you may meet with him 
before I shall, ‘ what shall ye tell him?’ so some read it; speak a good word for 
me, and “tell him that I am sick of love.” Observe here, 1st. What her con- 
dition was. She loved Jesus Christ to that degree that his absence made her 
sick, extremely sick, she could not bear it; and she was in pain for his return, as 
@ woman in travail, as Ahab for Naboth’s vineyard, which he so itigh al se 
coveted. This is a sickness which is a sign of a healthful constitution of soul, 
and will certainly end well; a sickness that will be not death, but life. It is 
better be sick of iva to Christ than at ease in love to the world. 2nd. What 
course she took in this condition. She did not sink into despair, and conclude 
she should die of her disease, but she sent after her beloved; she asked the 
advice of her neighbours, and begged their prayers for her, that they would 
intercede with him on her behalf. ‘Tell him thoweh I was careless, and foolish, 
and slothful, and rose not up so soon as I should have done to open to him, yet 
L love him; he knows all things, he knows that Ido. Represent me to him as 
sincere, though in many instances coming short of my duty; nay, represent me 
to him as an object of his pity, that he may have compassion on me, and help 
me. She doth not bid them tell him how the watchmen had abused her; how 
unrighteous soever they were init, she acknowledgeth that the Lord is righteous, 
and therefore bears it patiently ; but tell him that I am wounded with love to 
him. Gracious souls are more sensible of Christ’s withdrawings than of any 
other trouble whatsoever. Languet amans, non languet amor,.—‘ The lover 
languishes, but not his love.’ 


9 What zs thy beloved more than another beloved, 
O thou fairest among women ? 
What és thy beloved more than another beloved, 
That thou dost so charge us ? 
10 My beloved zs white and ruddy, 
The chiefest among ten thousand. 
11 His head zs as the most fine gold, 
His locks ave bushy, avd black as a raven. 
12 His eyes are as the eyes of doves by the rivers of waters, 
Washed with milk, avd fitly set. 
13 His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as sweet flowers : 
His lips dike lilies, dropping sweet smelling myrrh. 
14 His hands are as gold rings set with the beryl: 
His belly zs as bright ivory overlaid with sapphires. [gold: 
15 His legs are as pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine 
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16 His mouth ?s most sweet: yea, he zs altogether lovely. 
This 7s my beloved, and this 7s my friend, 
O daughters of Jerusalem. 


Here is, 
apouse concerning her beioved, in answer to the charge she had given them, 


First. The question which the daughters of Jerusalem put to the 


ver. 9. Observe, 

1. The respectful title they give to the spouse; “O thou fairest among 
women.” Our Lord Jesus makes his spouse truly amiable, not only in his 
eyes, but in the eyes of all the daughters of Jerusalem. The church is the 
most excellent society in the world, the communion of saints the best com- 
munion, and the beauty of the sanctuary a transcendent beauty. The saints 
are the most excellent people; holiness is the symmetry of the soul; it is its 
agreement with itself, it recommends itself to all that are competent judges 
of it. Even those that have little acquaintance with Christ, as those daughters 
of Jerusalem here, yet cannot but see an amiable beauty in those that bear his 
image, which we should love wherever we see it though in different dresses. 

2. Their inquiry concerning her beloved; “ What is thy beloved more than 
another beloved?” If thou wilt have us to find him for thee, give us his marks, 
that we may know him when we see him. 

ist. Some take it for a slighting question, blaming her for making such ado 
about him. Why shouldst thou be so passionate in inquiring after thy beloved, 
more than others are after theirs? Why shouldst thou be so set upon him, 
more than others that yet have a kindness for him? ‘lhose that are zealous 
in religion are men wondered at by such as are indifferent to it. The many 
careless ones laugh at the few that are solicitous and serious. What is there in 
him that is so very charming, more than in another person? If he be gone, thou 
that art the fairest amonz women wilt soon have another with an equal flame. 
Note, Carnal hearts see nothing excellent or extraordinary in the Lord Jesus; 
in his person or offices, in his doctrine or in his favours; as if there were no 
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without, a pin was inserted into the bolt. The text suggests that 
this precaution had been taken, as the bridegroom failed in his 
attempt to unfasten the door. ; 
v.7. Dr. Kitto says that the streets of towns of Western Asia 
“are usually patrolled at night by guards, who are much feared on 
account of their dextrous and ever ready use of the stout cudgels 
which they carry in their hands.” “The watchmen,” he adds, 
“challenge every approaching passenger, and expect an answer. 
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more in the knowledge of Christ, and in communion with him, than in the 
knowledge of the world, and in its conversation. 

2nd. Others rather take it for a serious question, and that by it they intended, 
First. To comfort the spouse, who they knew would recover new spirits if she 
did but talk awhile cf her beloved; and that nothing would please her better, 
nor give a more powerful diversion to her grief, than to be put upon the pleasing 
talk of describing the beauties of her beloved. Secondly. To inform themselves, 
They had heard in general that he was excellent and glorious, but they desired 
to know more particularly. They wondered what moved the spouse to charge 
them concerning her beloved with so much vehemence and concern, and there- 
fore conclude there must be something more in him than in another beloved, 
which they are willing to be convinced of. ‘Then there begins to be some hopes 
of people, when they begin to inquire concerning Christ, and his transcendent 
perfections. And sometimes the extraordinary zeal of one in inquiring after 
Christ may be a means to provoke many, 2 Cor. ix. 2, as the apostle by the faith 
v3 the Gentiles would stir up the Jews to a holy emulation, Rom. xi. 14: see 

no. iv. 10. 

Secondly. The account which the spouse gives of her beloved in answer to 
this question. We should always be ready to instruct and assist those that are 
inquiring after Christ. Experienced Christians, that are well acquainted with 
Christ themselves, should do all mney can to bring others acquainted with him. 

1. She assures them in general that he is one of incomparable perfections 
and unparalleled worth, ver. 10. Do not you know my beloved? Can the 
daughters of Jerusalem be ignorant of him that is Jerusalem’s crown, and 
crowned head? Let me tell you then, 

“My beloved 


y 


Ist. That he has every thing in him that is lovely and amiable. 
is white and ruddy,” the colours that make up a shag tebe beauty. This points 
not at any extraordinary beauty of his body when he should be incarnate, it 
was never said of the child Jesus, as of the child Moses when he was born, 
that he was exceeding fair, Acts vii. 20; nay, he had no form, nor comeliness, 
Isa. liii. 2; but his Divine glory, and the concurrence of every thing in him 
as Mediator, to make him truly lovely in the eyes of those that are enlightened 
to discern spiritual things. In him we may behold the beauty of the Lord; he 
was the holy child Jesus, that was his fairness. If we look upon him as “made 
to us wisdom, a edabdiace sanctification, and redemption,” he appears in all 
very amiable. is love to us renders him lovely. He is white in the spotless 
innocency of his life, ruddy in the bloody sufferings he went through at his 
death. hite in his glory as God,—when he was transfigured, “his raiment 
was white as the light,’—ruddy in his assuming the nature of man, Adam, ‘ red 


earth.’ White in his tenderness towards his people; ruddy in his terrible 
appearances against his and their enemies. His complexion is a very happy 
composition. 


2nd. That he has that loveliness in him which is not to be found in any 
other. He is “the chiefest among ten thousand ;” a nonsuch for beauty, “ fairer 
than the children of men,” than any of them, than all of them; there is none 
like him, nor any to be compared with him, every thing else is to be accounted 
loss and dung in comparison of him, Pail. iii. 8, He is “higher than the kings 
ot the earth,” Ps. Ixxxix. 27, and has obtained a more excellent name than 
any of the principalities and powers of the upper or lower world, Phil. ii. 9; 
Heb. i. 4. He is ‘a standard-bearer among ten thousand, so the word is; the 
tallest and comeliest of the company. He is himself lifted up as an ensign 
Isa, xi. 10, to whom we must be gathered, and must always have an eye. An 
there is all the reason in the world that he should have the innermost and 
uppermost place in our souls who is the fairest of ten thousands in himself, 
aad the fittest of twenty thousands for us. E 

2. She gives a particular detail of his accomplishments, conceals not hig 
power or comely proportion. Every thing in Christ is amiable. Ten instances 
she here gives of his beauty, which we need not be nice in the application of, 
lest the wringing of them bring forth blood, and prove the wresting of them. 
The design in general is to shew that he is every way qualified for his under- 
taking, and has all that in him which may recommend him to our esteem, love 
and confidence. Christ’s A sine to Johu, Fev. i. 13, &e., may be compared 
with the description which the spouse gives of him here, the scope of both 
being to represent him transcendently glorious, that is, both great and gracious 
made lovely in the eyes of believers, and making them happy in biamels 

Ist. “His head is as the most fine gold.” “The head of Christ is God,” 
1 Cor. xi 3, and it is promised to the saints that the Almighty shall be their 
gold, Job xxii. 25, their defence, their treasure, much more was he so to Christ, 
“in whom dwells all the fulness of the godhead bodily,” Col. ii. 9. Christ's 
head speaks his sovereign dominion over all, and his vital influence upon his 
church, and all its members. This is as gold, gold. The former word sig- 
nifies shining gold; the latter, strong, solid gold. Christ’s sovereignty is both 
beautiful_and powerful. Nebuchadnezzar’s monarchy is compared to a head 
of gold, Dan. ii. 38, because it excelled all the other monarchies, and so doth 
Christ’s government. 

and. ‘His locks are bushy and black;” not black as the tents of Kedar, 
whose blackness was their deformity, to which therefore the church compares 
herself, ch. i. 5, but black as a raven, whose blackness is his beauty. Sometimes 
Christ’s hair is represented as white, Rev. i. 14, noting his eternity, that he is 
the Ancient of days; but here as black and bushy, speaking him ever young, 
and that there is in him no decay, nothing that waxeth old. Every thing that 
belongs to Christ is amiable in the eyes of a believer, even his hair is so; it was 
pity it should be wet as it was with the dew, and these locks with the drops of 
the night, while he waited to be gracious, ver, 2. 

3rd. “ His eyes are as the eyes of doves,” fair, and clear, and chaste, and 
kind. “By the rivers of waters,” which doves delight in, and in which, as ina 
glass, they see themselves, they are washed to make them clean, washed with 
milk to make them white, and fitly set, neither starting out nor sunk in. Christ 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, for they are doves’ eyes, Hab. i. 13. All 
believers speak with pleasure of the omniscience of Christ, as the spouse here 
of his eyes; for though it be terrible to his enemies as a flame of fire, Rev. i. 14, 
yet it is amiable and comfortable to his friends as doves’ eyes, for it is a witness 
to their integrity ; “Thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
Blessed and holy are they that walk always as under the eye of Christ. 

4th. “ His cheeks” (the risings of the face) “are as a bed of spices,” raised 
in the gardens, which are the beauty and wealth of them, and “as sweet 
flowers,’ or ‘towers of sweetness.’ There is that in Christ’s countenance 
which is amiable in the eyes of all the saints, in the least glimpse of him, for 
the cheek is but a part of the face. ‘The half discoveries Christ makes of him- 
self to the soul are reviving and refreshing, fragrant above the richest flowers 
and perfumes. k x wo ‘ 

5th. “ His lips are like lilies,” not white like lilies, but sweet and pleasant, 
Such are the words of his lips to all that are sanctified, sweeter than honey and 
the honeycomb ; such the kisses of his lips, all the communications of his grace. 
“ Grace is poured into his lips,” and eal “that heard him wondered at the 

racious words which proceeded out of his mouth.” “His lips are as lilies, 

ropping sweet-smelling myrrh.” Never any lilies in nature dropped myrrh, 
but nothing in nature can fully set forth the beauty and excellency of Christ, 
and therefore to do it by comparison there must be a composition of images. 


Women are almost never seen in the streets at night. If cireum- 
stances were similar among the Hebrews, the treatment which is here 
described is sufficiently explained, and is what any female might 
expect in hurrying through the streets at night, without male 
servants bearing lights, and in her fright probably neglecting to 
reply to the challenge of the watchman.” ‘The so-called “ veil” was 
no doubt a “ wide and thin garment, such as Eastern ludies to the 
present day throw over all the rest of their dreas” (Thrupp), 
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6th. “Tlis ha:ds are as Fold rings set with the beryl,” a noted precious 
etone, ver. 14. Great men had their hands adorned with gold rings on their 
fingers, set with diamonds, or other precious stones, but in her eye his hands 
themselves were as gold rings. All the instances of his power, the works of his 
nands, all the performances of his providence and grace, are all rich, and pure, 
and precious as gold, “as the precious onyx and the sapphire,” all fitted to the 

urpose for which they were designed, as gold rings to the finger, and all 

eautiful and very becoming, “as rings set with beryl.” His hands, which are 
stretched forth both to receive his people and to give to them, are thus rich 
and comely. ; : 

7th. ‘‘ His bowels are as bright ivory ;” for so it should be rendered rather 
than “his belly,” for it is the same word that was used for bowels, ver. 4, 
and is often ascribed to God, as Isa. Ixiii. 15; Jer. xxxi. 20; and so it notes 
his tender compassion and affection for his spouse, and the love he has to her, 
even in her desolate and deserted state. This love of his is like bright ivory, 
finely polished, and richly “ overlaid with sapphires.” The love itself is strong 
and firm, and the instances and circumstances of it are bright and sparkling, 
and add much to the inestimable value of it. 

8th. “ His legs are as pillars of marble,” so strong, so stately, and no dis- 

race, no, not to the “sockets of fine gold” upon which they are set, ver. 15. 

his speaks his stability and stedfastness; where he sets his foot he will fix it. 
He is able to bear all the weight of the av amminene that is upon his shoulders, 
and his legs will never fail under him. This sets forth the stateliness and mag- 
nificence of “the goings of our God, our King, in his sanctuary,” Ps. lxviii. 24, 
and the steadiness and evenness of all his dispensations towards his people. 
“The ways of the Lord are equal,” they are all mercy and truth; these are the 
pillars of marble, more lasting than the pillars of heaven, 

9th. “ His countenance,” his port and mien, “is as Lebanon,” that stately 
hill; his aspect beautiful and charming, like the prospect of that pleasant 
forest, or park; excellent as the cedars, which in height and strength excel 
other trees, and are of excellent use. Christ is a goodly person, the more we 
look upon him the more beauty we shall see in him. 

10th. “‘His mouth is most sweet,” it is sweetness itself; it is ‘sweet- 
nesses,’ so the word is, it is pure essence, nay, it is the quintessence of all 
delights, ver. 16. The words of his mouth are all sweet to a believer, sweet 
as milk to babes, to whom it is agreeable; as honey to those that are grown up, 
Ps. cxix. 103, to whom it is delicious. The kisses of his mouth, all the tokens 
of his love, have a transcendent sweetness in them, and are most delightful 
to them who have their spiritual senses exercised; “To you that believe he is 
precious. 

3. She concludes with a full assurance both of faith and hope, and so gets 
the mastery of her trouble. 

ist. Here is a full assurance of faith concerning the complete beauty of the 
Lord Jesus; “ He is altogether lovely.” Why should I stand to mention par- 
ticulars, when throughout there is nothing amiss? She is sensible she doth him 
wrong in the particular descriptions of him, and comes far short of the dignity 
and merit of the subject, and therefore she breaks off with this general enco- 
mium, He is truly lovely, he is wholly so. There is nothing in him but what is 
amiable, and notnine amiable but what isin him. He is all desires; he has all 
in him that one can desire, and therefore all her desire is towards him, and she 
seeks him thus carefully, and cannot rest contented in the want of him. Who 
can but love him who is so lovely ? 

2nd. Here is a full assurance of hope concerning her own interest in him; 
“This is my beloved, and this is my friend,” and therefure wonder not that I 
thus long after him. See with what a holy boldness she claims relation to 
him, and then with what a holy triumph she proclaims it. It is propriety that 
sweetens excellency. To see Christ, and not to see him as ours, would be 
rather a torture than a happiness; but to see one that is thus lovely, and to 
see him as ours, is a complete satisfaction. Here is a true believer, Ist. Giving 
an entire consent to Christ; He is mine, “my Lord and my God,” Jno, xx. 28, 
mine according to the tenor of the gospel covenant, mine in all relatiins; 
bestowed upon me, to be all that to me that my poor soul stands in_ need of. 
2nd. ‘Taking an entire complacency in Christ. It is spoken of here with an air 
of triumph; This is he whom I have chosen, and to whom I haye given up 
myself; * None but Christ, none but Christ.’ This is he on whom my heart is, 
for he is my best beloved. ‘This is he in whom I trust, and from whom I expect 
all good, for this is my friend. Note, Those that make Christ their beloved 
shall have him their friend; he has been, is, and will be, a special friend to all 
believers. He loves those that love him, and those that have him their friend 
have reason to glory in him, and speak of him with delight. Let others be 
governed by the love of the world, and seek their happiness in its friendship 
and favours, “this is my beloved, and this is my friend.” Others may do as they 
please, but this is my soul’s choice, ny soul’s rest, my life, my joy, my all; this 
+8 he whom | desire to live and die with. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter, I. The daughters of Jerusalem, moved with the description which the 
chu’ ch had given of Christ, inquire after him, ver. 1. II. The church directs them 
where they may meet with him, ver. 2,3. ILI, Christ is now found of those that sought 
him, and very highly applauds the beauty of his spouse, as one extremely smitten with 
it, ver. 4—7; preferring her before all others, ver. 8, 9; and recommending her to 
the love and esteem of all her neighbours, ver. 10; and, lastly, acknowledging the 
impressions which her beauty had made upon him, and the great delight he took in it, 
ver. 11—13. 


HITHER is thy beloved gone, O thou fairest among 
Whither is thy beloved turned aside ? [women ? 
That we may seek him with thee. 
2 My beloved is gone down into his garden 
To the beds of spices, 
To feed in the gardens, and to gather lilies. 
3 I am my beloved’s, and my beloved ¢s mine: 
He feedeth among the lilies. 


Here is, First. The inquiry which the daughters of Jerusalem made con- 
cerning Christ, ver.1. They still continue their high thoughts of the church, and 
call her, as before, the fairest. are 4 women; for true sanctity is true beauty. 
And now they raise their thoughts higher concerning Christ: “ Whither is thy 
beloyed Conant that we may seek him with thee.’ This would be but an indecent 
unacceptable compliment if the song were not to be understood spiritually ; 
for love is jealous of a rival, would monopolise the beloved, and cares not, that 

id join in seeking him; but they that truly love Christ are desirous 
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that others should love him too, and be joined to him; nay, the greatest 
instance of duty and respect that the church’s children can shew to their 
mother is to join with her in seeking Christ. The daughters of Jerusalem, 
that had asked, ch. v. 9, “ What is thy beloved more than another beloved?” 
wondering that the spouse should be so passionately in love with him, are now 
of another mind, and are themselves in love with him; for, 1. ‘The spouse had 
described him, and shewn them his excellences and perfections, and therefore, 


| though they have not seen him, yet, believing, they love him. They that under- 
> hi 
vi 


value Christ, it is because they do not know him; when God by his word and 
Spirit discovers him to the soul, with that ray of light the fire of love to him 
will be kindled. 2. She had expressed her own love to him, her rest in that 
love, and had triumphed in it; “ This is my beloved;” and that flame in her 
breast scattered sparks into theirs. As sinful lusts, when they break out, defile 
many, so the pious zeal of some may provoke many, 2 Cor. ix. 2. 

The spouse had bespoke their help in seeking her beloved, ch. v. 8, but now 
they beg hers; for they perceive that now the cloud she had been under began 
to scatter, and the sky to clear up; and while she was describing her beloved 
to them she herself retrieved her comfort in him. Drooping Christians would 
find benefit themselves by talking of Christ, as well as do good to others. Now 
here, 1. They inquire concerning him, “ Whither is thy beloved gone?” which 
way must we steer our course in pursuit of him? Note, hose that are made 
acquainted with the excellences of Christ, and the comfort of an interest in 
him, cannot but be inquisitive after him, and desirous to know where they 
may meet with him. 2. They offer their service to the spouse, to accompany 
her in quest of him; “ We will seek him with thee.” Those that would find 
Christ must seek him, seek him cal, seek him diligently. And it is best 
seeking Christ in concert, to join with those that are seeking him. We must 
seek for communion with Christ, in communion with saints. We know whither 
our beloved is gone; he is gone to heaven, to his Father and our Father; he 
took care to send us notice of it, that we might know how to direct to him, 
Jno. xx. 17. We must by faith see him there, and by prayer seek him there; 
with boldness enter into the holiest ; and herein must join with the generation 
of them that seek him, Ps. xxiv. 6, even with all that in every place call upon 
him, 1 Cor. i. 2. We must pray with and for others. 

Secondly. The answer which the spouse gave to this inquiry, ver. 2,3. Now 
she complains not any more as she had done, ch. v. 6, “ He is gone, he is gone ;” 
that she knew not where to find him, or doubted she had lost him for ever ; no, 

1. Now she knows very well where he is, ver. 2. “My beloved” is not to be 
found in the streets of the city, and the crowd and noise that is there; there 
I have in vain looked for him, as his parents “sought him among their kindred 
and acquaintance, and found him not;” but he “is gone down to his garden,” 
a place of privacy and retirement. ‘The more we withdraw from the hurry 
of the world, the more likely we are to have acquaintance with Christ, who 
took his disciples into a garden, there to be witnesses of the agonies of his 
love. Christ’s church is a garden, enclosed and separated from the open com- 
mon of the world; it is his garden, which he hath planted as he did the garden 
of Eden, which he takes care of, and delights in. ‘Though he is gone up to 
Poe. above, yet he comes down to his garden on earth; it lies low, but 

e condescends to visit it; and wonderful condescension it is; ‘‘ Will God in 
very deed dwell with man upon the earth?” ‘Those that would find Christ 
may expect to meet with him in his garden, the church; for there he records 
his name, Fx. xx. 24. They must attend upon him in the ordinances which he 
hath instituted, the word, sacraments, and prayer, wherein he will be with 
us always, even to the end of the world. The spouse here refers to what Christ 
had said, ch. v. 1, “I am come into my garden,” as if she should say, What 
a fool was I to fret and toil myself in seeking him where he was not, when 
he himself had told me where he was! Words of direction and comfort are 
many times out of the way when we have occasion to use them, till the blessed 
Spirit brings them to our remembrance, and then we wonder how we over- 
looked them. Christ has told us he would come into his garden; thither, 
therefore, we must go to seek him. 

The beds, and lesser gardens in this greater, are the particular churches, the 
synagogues of God in the land, Ps. Ixxiv. 8. The spices and lilies are particular 
believers, the planting of the Lord, and pleasant in his eyes. When Christ 
comes down to his church it is, Ist. “'Io feed among the gardens,” to feed his 
flock, which he feeds not as other shepherds, in the open fields, but in his 
garden, so well are they provided for, Ps. xxiii. 2. To feed his friends, and 
entertain them; there you may not only find him, but find his table richly fur- 
nished, and hearty welcome to it. ‘lo feed himself, that is, to please himself 
with the products of his own grace in his people; for “the Lord taketh plea- 
sure in those that fear him.” He hath many gardens, many particular churches, 
of different sizes and shapes, but while they are his he feeds in them all, mani- 
fests himself among them, and is well pleased with them. 2nd. “To gather 
lilies,’ wherewith he is pleased to entertain and adorn himself. He picks the 
lilies one by one, and gathers them to himself; and there will be a general 
harvest of eee at the great day, when he will send forth his angels to gather 
all his lilies, that he may be for ever glorified and admired in them. 

2. She is very confident of her own interest in him; ver. 3, “I am my be- 
loved’s, aud my beloved is mine.” The relation is mutual, and the knot is tied 
which cannot be loosed; for “he feedeth among the lilies,” and my communion 
with him is acertain token of my interest in him. She had said this before, 
ch. ii. 16; but, Ist. Here she repeats it as that which she resolved to abide by, 
and which she took an unspeakable pleasure and satisfaction in. She liked her 
choice too well tochange. Our communion with God is very much maintained 
and kept up by the frequent renewing of our covenant with him, and rejoicing 
in it. 2nd. She had occasion to repeat it, for she had carried it unkindly to her 
beloved; and for her so doing he had justly withdrawn himself from her, and 
therefore there was occasion to take fresh hold of the covenant, which con- 
tinues firm between Christ and believers, notwithstanding their failings and 
his frowns, Ps. lxxxix, 30—35. I have been careless and wanting in my duty, 
and yet “I am my beloved’s ;” for every Lori abe in the covenant doth 
not throw us out of covenant. He hath justly hid his face from me, and 


| denied me his comforts, and yet “my beloved is mine,” for rebukes and chasten- 
| ings are not only consistent with, but flow from, covenant love. 3rd. When 


we want a full assurance of Christ’s love, we must live by a faithful adherence 
to him. Though { have not the sensible consolation I used to have, yet I will 
stick to this. Christ is mine, and lam his. 4th. ‘Vhough she had said the same 
before, yet now she inverts the order, and asserts his interest in her first; “i 
am my beloved’s,” entirely devoted and dedicated to him; and then her interest 
in him, and in his grace, “ My beloved is mine,” and I am happy, truly happy 
in him. If ovr own hearts can but witness for us that we are his, there is no 
room left to question his being ours; for the covenant never breaks on his side. 
5th. It is now her comfort, as it was then, that “he feedeth among the lilies,” 
that he takes delight in his people, and converseth freely with them, as we do 
with those with wkom we teed; and therefore, though at present he be with- 
drawn, I shall meet with him again 5 “JV shall yet praise him, who is the health 
of my countenance, and my God.” 


4 Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, 


y. 10. The words rendered “white and ruddy” are variously 
explained, but they clearly indicate the fair and ruddy or fresh and 
healthy complexion of the beloved. For “‘ the chiefest’” our trans- 
lators have put in the margin “a standard-bearer,” but distinguished 
‘or conspicuous seems to be the correct idea. . 

y. 11. It has been thought that “head” here means the hair, 
but if the bride praises his hair as black, she would not compare it 
‘with gold. The allusion may be to the complexion, or it may merely 


denote the admirable character of the head, er its excellence, For 
“bushy ” the margin has “curled,” which is more correct, as hair in 
ringlets or wreaths is intended. 

v. 12. The Hebrew is, “His eyes are like doves by streams of 
water, washed in milk, resting on their setting.’ The margin very 
well explains the latter words “fitly placed, and set as a precious 
stone in the foil of a ring.” 

y. 13. “A bed of spices” may be a bed of odoriferous plants, or 
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Comely as Jerusalem, terrible as av army with banners. 
5 ‘Turn away thine eyes from me, 
For they have overcome me : 
Thy hair ¢s as a flock of goats 
That appear from Gilead. 
G Thy teeth are as a flock of sheep 
Which go up from the washing, 
Whereof every one beareth twins, 
And there is not one barren among them 
7 Asa piece of a pomegranate 
Are thy temples within thy locks. 
8 There are threescore queens, and fourscore concubines, 
And virgins without number. 
9 My dove, my undefiled, is but one ; 
She zs the ov/y one of her mother, 
She zs the choice ove of her that bare her 
The daughters saw her, and blessed her ; 
Yea, the queens and the concubines, and they praised her. 
Who ?s she ¢haé looketh forth as the morning, 
Fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
And terrible as an army with banners ? 


Now we must suppose Christ graciously returned to his spouse, from whom 
he had withdrawn himself; returned to converse with her, for he speaks to 
her, and makes her to hear joy and gladness; returned to favour her, and had 
forgiven and forgotten all her unkindnesses, for he speaks very lovingly and 
respectfully to her. 

First. He pronounceth her truly amiable; ver. 4, “Thou art beautiful, O my 
love, as Tirzah,’ a city in the tribe of Manasseh, whose name signifies pleasant, 
or acceptable; the situation, no doubt, being very happy, and the buildings 
fine and uniform, Thou art comely as Jerusalem, a city compact together 
Ps. exxii. 3, and which Solomon had built and beautified; it was “the joy of 
the whole earth,” an honour to the world (whether they thought so or no) that 
there was such a city in it. It was the holy city, and that was the greatest 
beauty of it, and fitly is the church compared to it, for it was figured and 
typified by it. The gospel church is the Wercustcns that is above, Gal. iv. 26, 
He heavenly Jerusalem, /7eb. xii, 22; in it God hath his sanctuary, and is in 
a special manner present, thence he has the tribute of praise issuing ; it is his 
rest for ever, and therefore it is comely as Jerusalem, And being so, is ‘‘ ter- 
rible as an army with banners.” Church censures duly administered strike an 
awe upon men's consciences; the word, the weapons of her warfare, casts 
down imaginations, 2 Cor. x. 5. And even an unbeliever is convinced and Judged 
by the solemnity of holy ordinances, 1 Cor. xiv. 24,25, ‘he saints, by faith, 
overcome the world, 1 Jno. vy. 4; nay, like Jacob, they have power with God, 
and prevail, Gen. xxxii, 28. 

Secondly. He owns himself in love with her, ver. 5. Though for a small 
moment, and in a little wrath, he had hid his face from her, yet now he gathers 
her with very surprising instances of everlasting lovingkindness, Jsa. liv. 8. 
‘Turn thine eyes towards me,’ so some read it, turn the eyes of faith and love 
towards me; ‘for they have hfted me up;’ look unto me and be comforted. 
When we are calling to God to turn the eye of his favour towards us, he is 
calling to us to turn the eye of our obedience towards him. We read it asa 
strange expression of love, “ Turn away thine eyes from me,” for I cannot bear 
the brightness of them; they have quite overcome me, and I am prevailed with 
to overlook all that is past, as God said to Moses, when he interceded for Israel, 
“Let me alone,” or I must yield, Hx. xxxii. 10. Christ is pleased to borrow 
these expressions of a passionate lover, only to express the tenderness of a 
compassionate Redeemer, and the delight he takes in his redeemed, and in the 
a zs of his own grace in them. ; 

Thirdly. He repeats almost word for word part of the description he had 
given of her beauty, ch. iv. 1—3; her hair, her teeth, her temples, ver. 5—7; 
not because he could not have described it in other words, and by other simili- 
tudes, but to shew that he had still the same esteem of her since her unkindness 
to him, and his withdrawings from her, that he had_ before. Lest she should 
think that, though he would not quite cast her off, yet he would think the 
worse of her while he knew her, he saith the same of her now that he had 
done; for those to whom much is forgiven will love the more, and consequently 
will be the more beloved; for Christ has said, “I love those that love me.” 
He is pleased with his people, notwithstanding their weaknesses, when they 
sincerely repent of them, and return to their duty, and commends them, as if 
they were already arrived to perfection. . 

Fourthly. He prefers her before all competitors, and sees all the beauties and 
»erfections of others meeting and centring in her; ver. 8,9, “ There are,” it may 
pe “threescore queens,” that, like Esther, have by their beauty attained to the 
royal state and dignity, “and fourscore concubines,” that kings have preferred 
before their own queens, as more charming ; and these attended by their maids 
of honour, “ virgins without number,” that when there is a ball at court appear 
in great splendour, with beauty that dazzles the eyes of the spectators, but “ my 
dove, my undefiled, is but one,” an holy one. 

1. She excels them all. Go through all the world and view all the societies 
of men that reckon themselves wise and happy; kingdoms, courts, senates, 
councils, or whatever AoC DOr anag you may think valuable, they are none 
of them to be compared with the church of Christ; their honours and beauties 
are nothing to hers; “ Whu is like unto thee, O Israel?” Deu. xxxiii. 29; iv. 6, 7. 
‘There are particular persons, as “ virgins without number,” that are famed for 
their accomplishments, the beauties of their address, language, and perform- 
ances, but the beauty of holiness is beyond all other beauty; “My dove, my 
undefiled is one,” hath that one beauty, that she is a dove, an undetiled dove, 
and mine, and that makes her excel the queens and virgins, though they were 
never so many. 2. She includes them all. Other kings have many queens, and 
concubines, and virgins, with whose conversation they entertain themselves, 
but my dove, my undefiled, is to me instead of all; in that one I have more than 
they have in all theirs. r, though there be many particular churches, some 
of greater dignity, others of less, some of longer, others of shorter standing, 
Ae many particular believers of different gifts and attainments, some more 
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eminent, others less 30, yet they all constitute but one catholic church, are all 
but parts of that whole, and that is my dove, my undefiled. Christ is the 
centre of the church’s unity; all the children of God that are scattered abroaa 
are gathered by him, Jno. xi. 52, and meet in him, ph. i. 10, and are all his 


oves. 
Fifthly. He shews how much she was esteemed, not by him only, but by all 
that had acquaintance with her, and stood in reletion to her. It would add 
to her praise to say, 1. That she was her mother’s darling. She had that in her 
| from a child which recommended her to the particular affection of her parents 
| As Solomon himself is said to have been tender, and an only one in the sight 
| of his mother, Pr, iv. 3, so was she the only one of her mother, as dear as if she 
_had been an only one, and if there were many more, yet she was the choice one 
‘of her that bare her, more excellent than all the societies of men this world 
| ever produced. All the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, are 
| nothing in Christ’s account compared with the church, which is made up of 
“the excellent ones of the earth, the precious sons of Zion, comparable to fine 
| gold,” and more excellent than their neighbours. 2. That she was admired by 

all her acquaintance; not only “the daughters” that were her juniors, but even 
| “the queens and the concubines,” who might have reason to be jealous of her 
as a rival; they all “blessed her,” and wished well to her, “ praised her,” and 
spoke well of her. The daughters of Jerusalein called her the “ fairest amon 
women ;” all agreed to give her the preeminence for beauty, and every shea 
bowed to hers. Note, Ist. Those that have any sense of things cannot but 
be convinced in their consciences, whatever they say, that godly people are 
excellent people; many will give them their good word, and more their yood- 
will. 2nd. Jesus Christ takes notice what people think and speak of his 
church; and is well pleased with them that honour such as fear the Lord, and 
takes it ill of those that do despise them, particularly when they are under 
a cloud; that offend any of his little ones. 

Sixthly. He produceth the encomium that was given of her, and makes it his 
own; ver. 10,“ Who is she that looks forth as the morning?” ‘This is appli- 
cable both to the church in the world and to grace in the hedre 1. They are 
amiable as the light, the most beautiful of all visible things. Christians are, 
or should be, the lights of the world. The patriarchal church looked forth 
as the morning, when the promise of the Messiah was first made known, and 
the day-spring from on high visited this dark world. The Jewish church was fair 
as the moon; the ceremonial law was an imperfect light,—it shone by reflection, 
it was changing as the moon, did not make day, nor was the Sun of righteous- 
ness yet risen,—but the Christian church is clear as the sun, exhibits a great 
light to them that, sat in darkness. Or we may apply it to the kingdom of 
grace, the gospel kingdom. Ist. In its rise, it looks forth as the morning after 
a dark night; it is discovering, Job xxxviil. 12, 13, and very acceptable; looks 
forth pleaconly, as a clear morning; but it is small in its beginnings, and 
scarce perceptible at first. 2nd. It is, at the best in this world, but fair as the 
moon, which shines with a borrowed light, which has her changes and eclipses, 
and her spots too, and when at the full doth but rule by night. But, 3rd. 
When it is perfected in the kingdom of glory, then it will be clear as the sun, 
the church clothed with the sun, with Christ the sun of righteousness, 
Rev. xii. 1. They that love God will then be ‘‘as the sun when he goes forth 
in his strength,” Jud. v.31; Mat. xiii. 43. They shall shine in inexpressible 
glory, and that which is perfect will then come; there shall be no darkness 
no spots, /sa. xxx. 26. 2. ‘The beauty of the church, and of believers, is not 
only amiable, but awful, “as an army with banners.” The church in this world 
is as an army, as the camp of Israel in the wilderness. Its state is militant; it 
is in the midst of enemies, and is sty hy in a constant conflict with them, 
Believers are soldiers in this army. it has its banners; the Gospel of Christ 
is an ensign, Jsa. xi. 12; the love of Christ, ch. ii. 4; it is marshalled, and 
kept in order, and under discipline. It is terrible to its enemies, as Israel in 
the wilderness was, Hx. xv. 14. When Balaam saw Israel encamped according 
to their tribes, by their standards, colours displayed, he said, “ How goodly are 
thy tents, O Jacob!” Num. xxiv. 1. hen the church preserves her purity, she 
secures her honour and victory; when she is fair as the moon, and clear as the 
sun, she is truly great and formidable, 


11 I went down into the garden of nuts 

To see the fruits of the valley, 

And to see whether the vine flourished, 

And the pomegranates budded. 
12 Or ever I was aware, 

My soul made me ¢‘ke the chariots of Ammi-nadib. 
13 Return, return, O Shulamite ; 

Return, return, that we may look upon thee. 

What will ye see in the Shulamite ? 

As it were the company of two armies. 


PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER, 


Christ being now returned to his spouse, and the breach being entirely made 
up, and the falling out of these lovers being the renewing of love, Christ nere 
gives an account both of the distance and of the reconciliation. 

First. That when he was withdrawn from his church as his spouse, and did 
not comfort her, yet even then he had his eye upon it, as his garden which he 
took care of; ver. 11, “I went down into the garden of nuts,” or nutmegs, “to 
see the fruits of the valley,” with complacency and concern, to see them as m 
own. When he was out of sight he was no farther off than the garden, hii 
among the trees of the garden in a low and dark valley; but then he was 
observing how “the vine flourished,” that he might do all that to it which 
was necessary to promote its flourishing, and might delight himself in it,asa 


rather of balsam. The “sweet flowers” are tall fragrant plants. 
The figure of lilies dropping myrrh, which exudes from them, is 
hyperbolic. 

v. 14. The hands are called or compared with ornaments of gold 
and jewels. The idea of “rings” is scarcely tenable. What is called 
“beryl” by our translators is not certain—topaz or ruby may be 
meant. For “bright ivory” we may understand “a work of 
ivory.” 
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vy. 15. “Sockets” shouid be “bases,” and “countenance” signifies 
appearance in general. ad 

vi. 2. “Beds cf spices” here are to be explained of beds of bal- 
sam or odoriferous plants, as in chap. v.13. “To feed” —not himself, 
but his flock, as in chap. i. 7, and in the next verse. 1) 


vi. 4. Tirzah was a city east of Samaria, at one time capital of 


the kingdom of Israel (1 Kings xvi. 8), as Jerusalem was of Judah. 


The actual site of Tirzah is called Telluzeh, and the position is avery — 


a 


a 


a 
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man doth in a fruitful garden. He went to see whether “the pomegranates 
budded.” Christ observes the first beginnings of the good work of grace in 
the soul, and the early buddings of devout atfections and inclinations there ; 
and is greatly well pleased with them, as we are with the blossoms of the 
spring. 

Geanudiee That yet he could not long content himself with this, but sud- 
denly felt a powerful, irresistible inclination in his own bosom to return to his 
church, as his spouse, being moved with her lamentations after him, and her 
languishing desire towards him; ver. 12, “ Or ever I was aware, my soul made 
me like the chariots of Amminadib.” could not any longer keep at a dis- 
tance, “my repentings were kindled together,” and I presently resolved to fly 
back to the arms of my love, my dove. Thus Joseph made himself strange to 
his brethren for a while, to chastise them for their former unkindnesses, and 
make trial of their present temper, till he could no longer refrain himself; 
but, or ever he was aware, burst out into tears, and said, “I am Joseph,” 
Gen. xlv. 1,3. And now the spouse perceives, as David did, Ps. xxxi. 22, that 
though she said in her haste she was cut off from before his eyes, yet at the 
same time he heard the voice of her supplications, and became “like the 
chariots of Amminadib,” which were noted for their beauty and swiftness. 
* My soul pnt me in the chariots of my willing people,’ so some read it; the 
chariots of their faith, and hope, and love, their desires, and prayers, and 
expectations, which they sent after me to fetch me back, as chariots of fire, 
with horses of fire. Note, 1. Christ’s people are, and ought to be, a willing 


P poonle. 2. If they continue seeking Christ, and longing after him, even when 


= 


e seems to withdraw from them, he will graciously return to them in due 
time, perhaps sooner than they think, and with a pleasing surprise. No 
chariots sent for Christ shall return empty. 3. All Christ’s gracious returns 
to his people take rise from himself. It is not they, but his own soul, that 

uts him into the chariots of his people; for he is gracious because he will 

e gracious, and loves his Israel because he would love them. Not for their 
sakes, be it known to them. 

Thirdly. That he being returned to her kindly courted her return to him, 
notwithstanding the discouragemeuts she laboured under. Let her not despair 
of obtaining as much comfort as ever she had before this distance happened; 
but take the comfort of the return of her beloved, ver. 13. Here, 

1. The church is called the Shulamite, referring either to Solomon, the bride- 
groom in type, by whose name she is called in token of her relation to him, and 
union with him, (thus believers are called Christians from Christ,) or, refer- 
ring to Salem, the place of her birth and residence, as the woman of Shunem is 
ealled the Shunamite. Heaven is the Salem whence the saints have their birth, 
and where they have their eae a those that belong to Christ, and are 
bound for heaven, shall be called Shulamites. 

2. She is invited to return, and the invitation most earnestly pressed ; “‘ Re- 
turn, return;” and again, “return, return;” recover the peace thou hast lost 
and forfeited; come ack to thy former composedness and cheerfulness of 
spirit. Note, Good Christians, after they have had their comfort disturbed, 
are sometimes hardly pacified, and need to be earnestly persuaded to return 
again to their rest. As revolting sinners have need to be called to again and 
again, “Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die,” so disquieted saints have need to be 
called to again and again, “Turn ye, turn ye,” why will ye droop? “ Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul?” | 

3. Being returned, she is desired to shew her face, “that we may look upon 
thee;” go no longer with shy face covered like a mourner. Let those that 
have made their peace with God lift up their faces without spot, Job xxii. 26; 
let them come boldly to his throne of grace. Christ is pleased with the cheer- 
fulness and humble confidence of his people, and would have them look plea- 
sant. Let us look upon thee, not I only, but the holy angels who rejoice in the 
consolation of saints, as well as in the conversion of sinners; not I only, but all 
the daughters. Christ and believers are pleased with the beauty of the church. 

4. A short account is given of what is to be seen in her. The question is 
asked, “ What will you see in the Shulamite?” And it is answered, “ As it 
were the company of two armies.” Ist. Some think she gives this account of 
herself. She is shy of appearing, unwilling to be looked upon, having in her 
own account no form or comeliness; Alas, saith she, “ what will ou see in the 
Shulamite?” nothing that is worth your looking upon; nothing but as it were 
“the company of two armies” actually engaged, where nothing is to be seen 
but blood and slaughter. ‘The watchmen had smitten her, and wounded her 
and she carried in her face the marks of those wounds; looked as if she had 
been fighting. She had said, cA. i. 6, “ Look not upon me, because I am black ;” 
here, Look not upon me, because I am bloody. Or it may note the constant 
struggle that is between grace and corruption in the souls of believers; they 
are in them as two armies continually skirmishing, which makes her ashamed 
to shew her face. 2nd. Others think her beloved gives this account of her: I 
will tell you what you shall see in the Shulamite; you shall see as noble a sight 
as that of two armies, or two parts of the same army, drawn out in rank and 
file; not only as an army with banners, but as two armies with a majesty 
double to what was before spoken. She is as Mahanaim, as the two hosts 
which Jacob saw, Gen. xxxii. 1, 2, a host of saints, and a host of angels minis- 
tering to them. The church militant, the church triumphant. Behold two 
armies; in both the church appears beautiful. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


In this chapter, I. Christ, the royal bridegroom, goes on to describe the beauties of his 
spouse, the church, in many instances, and to express his love to her, and the delight 
he has in her conversation, ver. 1—9. II. The spouse, the cliurch, expresseth her great 
delight in him, and the desire that she had of communion and fellowship with him, 
ver. 10—13. Such mutual esteem and endearment is there between Christ and believers. 
And what is heaven but an everlasting interchanging of loves between the holy God 
and holy souls! : 


OW beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O prince’s daughter ! 
The joints of thy thighs are like jewels, 
The work of the hands of a cunning workman 
2 Thy navel ts dike a round goblet, 
Which wanteth not liquor : 
Thy belly is dike an heap of wheat 
Set about with lilies. 
3 Thy two breasts : 
Are like two young roes that are twins. 
4 Thy neck is as a tower of ivory ; 


beautiful one. Gesenius says, “The virgin is here described as 
conquering and captivating the hearts of all.” (Compare verse 10.) 

vi. 5—7, These verses partly repeat chap. iv. 1—3. 

vi. 8, 9. “Queens, concubines, and virgins are plentiful, but I love 
only one, who was her mother’s darling. The damsels who have seen 
her gengeaialate or call her happy, and queens and concubines 
applaud her.” 

yi. 11 Nuts were not originally natives of Palestine, though 


- 


SOLOMON’S 


| her to return; it seems rather to be given b 


| and ch. vi. 5, 6. 
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Thine eyes dike the fishpools in Heshbon, by the gate of 
Bath-rabbim : 

Thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon which looketh 
toward Damascus. 

Thine head upon thee 7s like Carmel, 

And the hair of thine head like purple; the king #s held 
in the galleries. 

How fair and how pleasant art thou, O love, for delights 

This thy stature is like to a palm tree, 

And thy breasts to clusters of grapes. 

I said, [ will go up to the palm tree, 

I will take hold of the boughs thereof : 

Now also thy breasts shall be as clusters of the vine, 

And the smell of thy nose like apples ; 

And the roof of thy mouth like the best wine 

For my beloved, that goeth down sweetly, 

Causing the lips of those that are asleep to speak, 


lon) 


BRIDE'S DRESS, AND HIGH SHOES.—ver. 1, 


The title which Jesus Christ here gives to the church is new: “ O prince’s 
daughter,” agreeing with Ps. xly. 13, where she is called the king’s daughter. 
She is so in Feapact of her new birth, born from above, begotten of God, and his 
workmanship, bearing the image of the King of kings, and guided by his Spirit 
She is so by marriage; Christ, ppemoening her to himself, though he found her 
mean and despicable, has made her a prince’s daughter ; she has a princely dis- 
position, something in her truly noble and generous. She is daughter and heir 
a the Prince of the kings of the earth; “if children, then heirs.” Now here w¥ 

ave, 

First. A large description of the beauty of the spouse, which some think i 

given by the virgins her companions, and that those were they who called upor 
Christ himself, and that it i 

designed to express his love to her, and delight in her, as before, ch. iv. 1, &e. 
‘The similitudes are here different from what they were before, 
to shew that the beauty of holiness is such as nothing in nature ean reach; you 
may still say more of it, and yet still come short of it. That commendation of 
the spouse, ch. iv., was immediately upon the espousals, ch. iii. 11, this here upon 
her return from a bypath, ch. vi. 13; yet this exceeds that, to shew the constancy 
of Christ’s love to his people; he loves them to the end, since he made them 
precious in his sight, and honourable. ‘The spouse had described the beauty 
of her beloved in ten particulars, ch. v. 11, &c., and now he describes her in as 
many, for he will not be behindhand with her in respects and endearments. 
Those that honour Christ he will certainly honour, and make honourable. As 
the prophet, in describing the corruptions of degenerate Israel, reckons “from 
the sole of the foot, even unto the head,” /sa. i. 6, so here the beauties of the 
church are reckoned from foot to head, that, as the apostle speaks when he 
is comparing the church, as here, to the natural body, 1 Cor. xii, 23, more 
abundant honour might be bestowed on those parts of the body which we think 
to be less honourable, and which therefore lacked honour, ver. 24. 

1. Her feet are here praised. The feet of Christ’s ministers are beautiful in 
the eyes of the church, /sa. lii. 7, and her feet are here said to be beautiful in the 
eyes of Christ; “ How beautiful are thy feet with shoes!” When believers 
being made free from the captivity of sin, (Acts xii. 8,) stand fast in the liberty 
with which they are made free, preserve the tokens of their enfranchisement, 
have “their feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace,” and walk 
steadily according to the rule of the Gospel, then their feet are beautiful with 
shoes; they tread firm, being well armed against the troubles they meet with in 
their way hen we rest not in good attections, but those are accompanied 
with sincere endeavours and resolutions, then our feet are beautified with shoes : 
see Hze. xvi. 10. 

2. “The joints of the thighs are” here said to be “like jewels,” and those 
curiously wrought by a cunning workman. ‘his is explained by Z’pA. iv. 16, and 
Col. ii. 19, where the mystical body of Christ is said to be held together by 
joints and bands, as the hips and knees (both which are the joints of the thighs) 
serve the natural body in its strength and motion. The church is then comely 
in Christ’s eyes when those joints are kept firm by holy love and unity, and the 
communion of saints. When believers act in religion from good principles, 
and are steady and regular in their whole conversation, and turn themselves 
easily to every duty in its time and place, then the joints are like jewels. 

3. The navel is here compared to a round cup, or goblet, that wants nof any 
of the agreeable liquor that one would wish to find in it, such as David's cup 
that ran over, Ps. xxiii. 5; well shaped, and not as that miserable infant wihuse 
navel was not cut, #ze. xvi. 4. The fear of the Lord is said tu be health to the 


planted there, and the Hebrews adopted a foreign name for them, 
The nuts here meant were, no doubt, walnuts, as they are still called 
by asimilar name in Persia, he word rendered “fruits” rather 
means verdure. 

vi. 12. This verse is peculiar, but the sense seems to be that. 
before she could reflect, her soul hasted after her lover, as if borne 
in the chariots of Amminadib. What Amminadib is meant is 
unknown, and hence some translate the word my willing cr my 
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navel: see Pr, iii. 8. 
wanteth not liquor. ‘ 

4. “The belly is like a heap of wheat” in the storechamber, which perhaps 
was sometimes, to make show, adorned with flowers. The wheat is useful, the 


When the soul wanteth not that fear, then the navel 


lilies beautiful; there is every thing in the church which may be to the mem- , 


is nourished 


bers of that body either for use or for ornament. All the bod 
it the healthful 


from the belly. notes the spiritual prosperity of a believer, an 
constitution of the soul, all in good plight. ; 

5. “The breasts are like two young roes that are twins,” ver. 3. By the breasts 
of the church’s consolations these are nourished who are born from its belly, 
Usa. xlvi. 3,) and by the navel received nourishment in the womb. This com- 
parison we had before, ch. iv. 5. 

6. The neck, which before was compared to the tower of David, ch. iv. 4, is 
here compared to a tower of ivory, so white, so precious. Such is the faith of 
the saints by which they are joined to Christ their head. The name of the 
Lord, improved by faith, is to the saints as a strong and impregnable tower. 

7. The eyes are likened to the fishpools in Heshbon, or the artificial fishponds, 
by a gate, either of Jerusalem or of Heshbon, which is called Bath-rabbim, the 
daughter of a multitude, because a great thoroughfare. The understanding, the 
intentions of a believer, are clean and clear as these ponds. The eyes weeping 
for sin are as fountains, Jer. ix. 1, and comely with Christ. 

8. The nose like the tower of Lebanon; the forehead, or face, set like a flint, 
Jsa. \. 7, undaunted as that tower was impregnable. So it notes the mag- 
nanimity and holy bravery of the church; or, as others, a spiritual sagacity to 
discern things that differ, as animals strangely distinguish by the smell. ‘This 
tower looks towards Damascus the head city of Syria, noting the boldness of 
the church in facing its enemies and not fearing them. 

9. The head like Gare avery high hill near the sea, ver. 5. The head of a 
believer is lifted up above his enemies, Ps. xxvii. 6, above the storms of the lower 
region, as the top of Carmel was, pointing heavenwards. ‘The more we get 
above this world, and the nearer to heaven, and the more secure and serene we 
become by that means, the more amiable we are in the eyes of the Lord Jesus. 

10. The hair of the head is said to be like purple. It notes the universal 
amiableness of a believer in the eyes of Christ, even to the hair; or, as some 
understand it, the pins with which the hair is dressed. Some, by the head and 
hair, understand the governors of the church, who, if they be careful to do their 
duty, add much to her comeliness. he head like crimson, (so some read it,) and 
the hair like purple, the two colours worn by great men. 

Secondly. ‘(he complacency which Christ takes in his church thus beautified 
and adorned. She is lovely indeed if she be so in his eyes. As he puts the 
comeliness upon her, so it is his love that makes this comeliness truly valuable ; 
for he is an unexceptionable judge. 

1. He delighted to look upon his church, and to converse with it, rejoicing in 
that habitable part of his earth; “ The king is held in the galleries,” and cannot 
leave them. This is explained by Ps. exxxii. 13, 14, “The Lord hath chosen 
Zion,” saying, “ This is my rest for ever, here will I dwell;” and Ps. exlvii. 11, 
“The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him.” And if Christ hath such 
delight to the galleries of communion with his people, much more reason have 
they to delight in them, and to reckon a day there better than a thousand. 

2. He was even struck with admiration at the beauty of his church; ver. 6, 
“How fair, and how pleasant art thou, O love!” ‘how art thon made fair!’ so 
the word is; not born so, but made so with the comeliness which I have put 
upon thee. Holiness is a beauty beyond expression; the Lord Jesus is wonder- 
fully pleased with it. The outward aspect of it is fair, the inward disposition 
of it is pleasant and highly agreeable, and the complacency he has in it is inex- 
pressible. ‘QO my dearest for delights!’ so some read it. 

3. He determined to keep up communion with his church. Ist. To take hold 
of her as of the boughs of a palm-tree. He compares her stature to a palm- 
tree, ver. 7, so straight, so strong, doth she appear, when she is looked upon in 
her full proportion. ‘The palm-tree is observed to flourish most when it is 
loaded; so the church, the more it has been afflicted, the more it has multiplied, 
and the branches of it are emblems of victory. Christ saith, “I ad Ne up to 
the palm-tree” to entertain myself with the shadow of it, ver. 8, and “I will 
take hold of its boughs,” and observe the beauty of them. What Christ hath 
said he will do in favour to his people we may be sure he will do, for his kind 
pe posee are never suffered to fall to the ground; and if he take hold of the 

oughs of his church, take early hold of her branches when they are young and 
tender, he will keep his hold, and not let them go. 2nd. To refresh himself 
with her fruits. He compares her breasts (her pious affections towards him) to 
clusters of grapes, a most pleasant fruit, ver. 7, and he repeats it, ver. 8, they 
shall be, that is, they shall be to me, as clusters of the vine, which make glad the 
heart; now I come up to the palm-tree, now thy graces shall be exerted and 
excited. Christ’s presence with his people kindles the holy, heavenly fire in 
their souls, and then their “ breasts shall be as clusters of the vine,” a cordial to 
themselves, and acceptable to him. And since God at first breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and the breath of the new life still, the smell of their 
nostrils is like the smell of apples or oranges, which is pleasing and reviving. 
‘The Lord smelled a sweet savour from Noah’s sacrifice, (en. viii. 21. And, 
lastly, The roof of her mouth is like the best wine, ver. 9. Her spiritual taste 
and relish, or the words she speaks to God and man, which come not from the 
teeth outward, but from the roof of the mouth, these are pleasing to God. The 
prayer of the upright is his delight; and when those that fesr the Lord speak 
one to another as becomes them, the Lord hearkens, and hears with pleasure, 
Mal. iii. 16. It is like that wine whichis, First. Very palatable, and grateful to 
the taste. It goes down sweetly, it goes straightly, so the margin reads it, it moves 
itself aright, Pr. xxiii. 31. The pleasures of sense seem right to the carnal appe- 
tite, and go down smoothly, but they are often wrong ; and, compared with the 
pleasure of communion with God, they are harsh and rough. Nothing goes 
down so sweetly with a gracious soul as the wine of God’s consolations. 
Secondly. It is a great cordial. The presence of Christ by his Spirit with his 
people shall be reviving and refreshing to them, as that strong wine which 
makes the lips even of those that are asleep (that is, that are ready to faint 
away in a deliquium) to speak. Unconverted sinners are asleep, saints are often 
drowsy, and listless, and half asleep. But the word and Spirit of Christ will 
put life and vigour into the soul, and out of the abundance of the heart that is 
thus filled the mouth will speak. When the apostles were fille: with vne Spirit, 
they spake with tongues the wonderful works of God, Acts ii. 10, 12, And ar 
who, in opposition to being drunk with wine, wherein is excess, are filled wit 
the Spirit, speak to themselves in psalms and hymns, Eph. v. 18, 19. When 
Christ is thus commending the sweetness of his spouse’s love excited by the 
manifestation of his, she seems to put in that word, “for my beloved,” as ina 
parenthesis. Is there any thing in me that is pleasant or valuable? as it is from, 
80 it is for, my beloved ; and then he delights in our good affections and services, 
when they are all for him, and devoted to his glory. 


10 I am my beloved’s, 
And his desire 7s toward me. 
1] Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field ; 


noble people. Among the chief ancient versions, the Greek and 
Latin treat it as a proper name, while the Syriac renders it “a 
people prepared ”’ or “ ready.” 

vi. 13. Shulamite may be a proper name, Shulamith, but some 
think it, like Shunamite, a woman of Shalem or Shunem. Others, 
again, refer it to the name Solomon, as if the “bride of Solomon,” 
which is fanciful. Interpreters greatly vary in their explanations. 
The latter clause, “the company of two armies,” is by some thought 
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Let us lodge in the viilages. 
12 Let us get up early to the vineyards ; 
Let us see if the vine flourish, 
Whether the tender grape appear, and the 
pomegranates bud forth : 
There will I give thee my loves. 
13 The mandrakes give a smell, 
And at our gates ave all manner of pleasant 
Jruits, new and old, {loved. 
Which I have laid up for thee, O my be- 


These are the words of the spouse, the church, the believing soul, in answer 
to the kind expressions of Christ’s love in the foregoing verses. 

First, She here triumphs in her relation to Christ, and her interest in him, 
and in his name will she boast all the day long. With what a transport of joy 
and holy exultation doth she say, ver. 10, “ lam my beloved’s,” not my own, but 
entirely devoted to him, and owned by him. If we ean truly say that Christ is 
our best beloved, we may be confident that we are his, and he will save us, 
Ps. cxix. 94. The gracious discoveries of Christ’s love to us should engage us 
greatly to rejoice in the hold he has of us, his sovereignty over us, and propriety 
in us, which is no less a spring of comfort than a bond of ane Intimacy of 
communion with Christ should help to clear up our interest in him. Glorying 
in this, that she is his to serve him, and reckoning that her honour, she comforts 
herself with this, that his desire is towards her ; that is, he is her husband ; it is 
a periphrasis of the conjugal relation, Gen. iii. 16. Christ’s desire was strongly 
towards his chosen remnant when he came from heaven to earth to seek an 
save them; and when, in pursuance of his undertaking, he was even straitened 
till the baptism of blood he was to pass through for them was accomplished, 
Lu. xii. 50. He desired Zion for a habitation. ‘This is a comfort to believers, 
that whosoever slights them, Christ has a desire towards them, such a desire as 
will again bring him from heaven to earth to receive them to himself, for he 
longs to have them all with him, Jno. xvii. 24; xiv. 3. a 

Secondly. She humbly and earnestly desires communion with him; ver. 11, 12, 
“Come, my beloved,” let us take a walk together, that I may receive counsel, 
instruction, and comfort from thee, and may make known my wants and griey- 
ances to thee with freedom and without interruption. Thus Christ walked 
with the two disciples that were going to the village called Emmaus, and talked 
witn them till he made their hearts burn within them. Observe here, 

1. Having received fresh tokens of his love, and full assurances of her interest 
in him, she presseth forward towards farther acquaintance with him, as blessed - 
Paul, who desired yet more and more of “the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus,” Phil. iii. 8. Christ hath made it Spoor how much his desire is 
towards us, and we are very ungrateful if ours be not towards him. Note, 
Communion with Christ is that which all that are sanctified earnestly breathe 
after ; and the clearer discoveries he makes them of his love, the more earnestly 
do they desire it. Sensual pleasures pall the carnal appetite, and soon give it 
a surfeit ; but spiritual delights whet the desires, whose language is, Nothing 
more than God, but still more and more of him. Christ had said, ** 1 will gou 
to the palm-tree.” “ Come,” saith she, “let us go.” The promise Christ hat 
made us of communion with him are not to supersede, but quicken and encou- 
rage, our prayers for that communion. Ns 

2. She desires to go forth into the fields and villages to have this communion 
with him. Those that would converse with Christ must go forth from the 
world and the amusements of it, must avoid oer thing that would divert 
the mind, and ybe a hindrance to it when it should be wholly taken up with 
Christ; we must contrive how to “attend upon the Lord without distraction,” 
1 Cor. vii.35. For therefore the spouse here covets to get out of the noise of the 
town, “Let us go forth to him without the camp,” Heb. xiii. 13. Solitude and 
retirement befriend communion with God; therefore “ Isaac went out into the 
field to meditate” and pray. “Enter into thy closet, and shut thy door.” A 
believer is never less alone than when alone with Christ, where no eye sees. 

3. Having business to go abroad to look after the grounds, she desires the 
company of her beloved. Note, Wherever we are, we may keep up our com- 
munion with God, if it be not our own fault, for he is always at our right hand, 
his eye always upon us, and both his word and his ear always nigh us. By going 
about our worldly affairs with heavenly, holy hearts, mixing pious thoughts 
with common actions, and having our eyes ever towards the Lord, we may take 
Christ along with us wherever we go. Nor should we go any whither where 
we cannot in faith ask him to go along with us. 

4. She is willing to rise betimes to go along with her beloved. “Let us get 
up early to the vineyards.” It intimates her cure to improve opportunities of 
conversing with her beloved. When the time appointed is come, we must lose 
no time; but, as the women, Mar. xvi. 2, go very early, though it be to a 
sepulchre, if we be in hopes to meet him there. Those that will go abroad with 
Christ must begin betimes with him, early in the morning of their days, must 
begin every day with him; seek him early, seek him diligently. 

5. She will be content to take up her lodging in the villages, the huts or cot- 
tages which the country people built for their shelter when they attended their 
business in the fields, there, in these mean and cold dwellings, she will gladly 
reside, if she may but have her beloved with her; his presence will make them 
fine and pleasant, and convert them into palaces. A gracious soul can recon- 
cile Resa to the poorest accommodations if it may have communion with God 
in them. 

6. The most pleasant, delightful fields, even in the spring-time, when the 
country is most pleasant, yet will not satisfy her unless she have her beloved 
with her. No delights on earth can make a believer easy unless he enjoy God 


MANDRAKES, 


in all. 

Thirdly. She desires to be better acquainted with the state of her own soul, 
and the present posture of its affairs; ver. 12, “ Let _us see if the vine flourish, 
Our own souls are our vineyards; they are, or should be, planted with vines and 
pomegranates, choice and useful trees. We are made keepers of these vineyards, 
and therefore are concerned often to look into them, to examine the state of our 
own souls, to say whether the vine flourisheth, whether we be fruitful in the 
fruits of righteousness, and whether our fruit abound 3 and especially let us 
inquire “whether the tender grape appear,” and whether “the pomegranates bud 
forth,” what good motions and dispositions there are in us that are yet but young 
and tender, that they may be protected and cherished with a particular care, 
and may not be nipped, or blasted, or rubbed off, but cultivated, that they may 
bring forth fruit unto perfection. In this inquiry into our own spiritual state, it 
willbe good to take Christ along with us, because his presence will make the 
vine Hourish, and the tender grape appear, as the returning sun revives the gar- 
dens, and because to him we are concerned to approve ourselves. If he sees 
the vine flourish, and the tender grape appear; if we can appeal to him, “Thou 


to allude to Gen. xxxii. 1, 2, because Mahanaim means two hosts or 
camps, and received its name from Jacob’s vision of angels. Meholah, 
however—here rendered ‘‘ company ”—properly means a company or 
choir of dancers; and most likely the phrase signifies a company 
of dancers, in two bands or parties. 

vii. 1—6. The bold and elliptical 1magery of these verses, although 


consonant with Eastern fancy, is more or less incongruous in the eyes 
of Europeans. But it is doubtful whether the objestiona urged se 
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knowest all things, thoa knowest that I love thee;” if his Spirit witness with | 
pur spirit that our souls prosper, it is enough. And if we would be acquainted 
with ourselves, we must beg of him to search and try us, to help us in the search, 
and discover us to ourselves. 

Fourthly. She promiseth to her beloved the best entertainment she can | 

ive him at her country seat; for he will come in to us, and sup with us, 

ev, iii. 20. 

1. She promiseth him her best affections; and, whatever else she had for him, 
1 would utterly be contemned if her heart were not entire for him; “ there” 
therefore “ will | give thee my loves;” I will repeat the professions of it, honour 
thee with the tokens of it, and the outgoings of my soul towards thee in adora- 
tions and desires shall be quickened and enlarged, and my heart offered up to 
thee in a holy fire. 

2. She promiseth him her best provision, ver. 13. There we shall find, not 
only pleasant odours, (for “the mandrakes give a smell,” the ‘love-flowers,’ or 
lovely ones, so the word signifies, or, the love-fruits; it was something that 
was in all respects very grateful, so valuable that Rachel and Leah had fike to 
have fallen out about them, Gen. xxx. 14,) but we shall also find that which is 
good for food, as well as pleasant to the eyes all the rarities that the country 
affords: “‘ At our gates are all manner of pleasant fruits.” Note, Ist. The fruits 
and exercises of grace are pleasant to the Lord Jesus. 2nd. These must be 
carefully laid up for him, devoted to his service and honour; must be aiways 
ready to us when we have occasion for them, as that is which is laid up at our 
gates; that by our bringing forth much fruit he may be glorified, Jno. xv. 18. 
3rd. There is a great variety of these  peesres fruits with which our souls 
should be well stocked. We must have all sorts of them, grace for all occasious, 
new and old; as the good householder has in his treasury, not only the pro- 
ducts of this year, but remainders of the last, Mat. xiii. 52. We must not only 
have that ready to us for the service of Christ, which we have heard, and 
learned, and experienced lately, but must retain that which we have formerly 
gathered; nor must we content ourselves only with what we have laid up in 
store in the days of old, but as long as we live must be still adding something 
new to it, that our stock may increase, and we may be throughly furnished for 
every good work. 4th. Those that truly love Christ will think all they have, 
even their most pleasant fruits, and what they have treasured up most choicely, 
too little to be bestowed upon him, and he is welcome to it all; if it were more, 
and better, it should be at his service. It is all from him, and therefore it is fit 
it should be all for him, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The affections between Christ and his spouse are as strong and lively here in this closing 
chapter of the song as ever, and rather more so. 1. The spouse continues her impor- 
tunity for a more intimate communion and fellowship with him, ver. 1—3. II. She 
charges the daughters of Jerusalem not to interrupt her communion with her beloved, 
ver. 4; and they thereupon admire her dependence on him, ver. 5. III. She begs of 
her beloved, whom she raiseth up by her prayers, ver. 5, that he would by his grace 
confirm that blessed union with him to which.she was admitted, ver. 6,7. IV She 
makes intercessien for others also, that care might be taken of them, ver. 8,9; and 
pleaseth herself with the thoughts of her own interest in Christ, and his affection to her, 
ver. 10. V. She owns herself his tenant for a vineyard she held of him at Baal -hamon, 
ver. 11,12. VI. The song concludes with an interchanging of parting requests ; Christ 
chargeth his spouse that she should often let him hear from her, ver. 13; and she begs 
of him that he would hasten his return to her, ver, 14. 


() THAT thou wert as my brother, 

That sucked the breasts of my mother ! 
When I should find thee without, I would kiss thee ; 
Yea, I should not be despised. 

2 I would lead thee, avd bring thee into my mother’s house, 

Who would instruct me : a" 
I would cause thee to drink of spiced wine 
Of the juice of my pomegranate 


POMEGRANATES, 


8 His left hand should be under my head, 
And his right hand should embrace me. 
4 I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
That ye stir not up, nor awake my love, until he please. 


SOVOMON'S SONG ¥ DUI. 


Here, First. The spouse wisheth for a constant intimacy and freedom with © ys L 
| in in a parenthesis, but in it gospel grace lies as plain and as much above ground 


the Lord Jesus. She was already betrothed to him, but the nuptials being not 
yet solemnized and published, (the bride, the Lamb’s wife, will not be com- 
pletely ready till his second coming,) she was obliged to be shy, and to keep at 
some distance; she therefore wisheth she might be taken for his sister, he having 
ealled her so, ch. y. 1, and that she might have the same chaste and innocent 
familiarity with him that a sister has with a brother, an own brother, that 
sucked thé breasts of the same mother with her, who would therefore be | 
exceeding tender of her, as penepn was of his brother Benjamin. Some make 
this to be the pater of the Old Testament saints for the hastening of Christ’s 
incarnation, that the church might be better acquainted with him, when, “for- 
asmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he” should “also him- 
self likewise take part of the same,” and not be “ashamed to call them bre- 
thren.” Itis rather the wish of all believers for a more intimate communion 
with him, that they may receive the spirit of sanctification, und so Christ might 
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be as their brother, that is, they might be as his brethren, which then they are 
when by grace they are made partakers of a Divine nature; and “he that sancti- 
fieth, and they that are sanctified, are both of one,” Heb. il. 11, &c. It becomes 
brethren and sisters, the children of the same parents, that have been nursed at 
the sume breast, to be very loving to, and tender of, one another; such a love 
the spouse desires might be between her and her beloved, that she might call 
him brother. 

Secondly. She promiseth herself then the satisfaction of making a more open 
profession of her relation to him than at present she could make. “ When I 
should find thee without,” any where, even before company, I would kiss thee 
as a sister doth her own brother, especially her little brother that is now suck- 
ing the breasts of her mother, (for so some understand it.) I would use all the 
decent freedom with thee that could be, and should not be despised for it, as 
doing any thing unbecoming the modesty of my sex. ‘The church since Christ’s 
incarnation can better own him than she could before, when she would be 
laughed at for being so much in love with one that was not yet born. Christ 
is become as our brother; wherever we find him, therefore, let us be ready tu 
own our relation to him, and affection for him, and not fear being despised for 
it, nor regard that, poy more than David did when he danced before the ark, 
“If this be to be vile, L will be yet more vile;” nay, hope that we shall not be 
despised, so much as some imagine; “ Of the maidservants, of whom thou hast 
Beason, I shall be had in honour.” Wherever we find the image of Christ, 
though it be without, among those that do not follow him with us, we must 
love it, and testify that love, and we shall not be despised for it, but catholic 
charity will gain us respect. 

Thirdly. She promiseth to improve the opportunity she should then have of 
cultivating an acquaintance with him ; ver. 2, “1 would lead thee,” as my brother, 
by the arm, and meng upon thee; I would shew thee all the house of my 
precious things, would bring thee “into my mother’s house ;” that is, into the 
church, into the solemn assemblies, ch. iii. 4, into wy closet, for there the saints 
have most familiar communion with Christ.’ And there thou wouldst instruct 
me, so some read it, as brethren inform their sisters of what they desire to be 
instructed in. ‘Those that know Christ shall be taught of him; and therefore 
we should desire communion with Christ, that we may receive instruction from 
him. He is come that he might give us an understanding. Or, my mother 
would instruct me, when I have thee with me. It is the presence of Christ in 
and with his church that makes the word and ordinances instructive to her 
children, which shall all be taught of God. 

Fourthly. She promiseth him to bid him welcome to the best she had; would 
“ cause him to drink of her spiced wine, and the juice of her pomegranate,” and 
bid him welcome to it, wishing it better for his sake. The exercise of grace, 
and the performance of duty, is spiced wine to the Lord Jesus, very acceptable 
to him, as expressive of a grateful sense of his favours. Those that are pleased 
with Christ must study to be pleasing to him; and they will not find him hard 
to be pteased. He reckons hearty welcome his best entertainment, and if he 
have that he will bring his entertainment along with him. 

Fifthly. She doubts not but to experience his tender care of her, and affection 
to her, ver. 3. That she should be supported by his power, and kept from faint- 
ing in the hardest services and sufferings, “his left hand should be under my 
head ;” and that she should be comforted with his love, “his right hand should 
embrace me.” Thus Christ laid his right hand upon John, when he was ready 
to die away, Rev. i. 17; Dan. x. 10, 18. It may be read as it is eh. ii. 6, “ His 
left hand is under my head,” for the words are the same in the original, and so 
it speaks an immediate answer to her prayer; she was answered with strength 
in her soul, Ps. exxxviii. 3. While we are following hard atter Christ, his right 
hand sustains us; Ps. lxiii. 8. “ Underneath are the everlasting arms,” 

Sixthly. She chargeth those about her to take heed of doing any thing te 
interrupt the pleasing communion she now had with her beloved, ver. 4, as she 
had done before, when he thus strengthened and comforted her with his pre- 
sence; ch. ii. 7, “ Let me charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem,” and reason 
with you. “ Why should you stir up, and why should you awake my love until 
he will?” The chapel. our common mother, chargeth all her children that they 
never do any thing to provoke Christ to withdraw, which we are very prone to 
do. Why should you put such an aftront upon him? Why should you be such 
eneinies to yourselves? We should thus reason with ourselves when we are 
tempted to do that which will grieve the Spirit. What! am I weary of Christ's 
preetes that I affront him, and provoke him to depart from me? Why should 

do that which he will take so unkindly, and which I shall certainly repent of ? 


5 Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, 
Leaning upon her beloved ? 
] raised thee up under the apple tree : 
There thy mother brought thee forth : 
There she brought thee forth ‘ad bare thee. 
6 Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm : 
For love zs strong as death ; 
Jealousy zs cruel as the grave : 
The coals thereof ave coals of fire, 
Which hath a most vehement flame. 
7 Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it: 
Tf a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
It would utterly be contemned. 


Here, First. The spouse is very much admired by those about her. It come 


* Who is this that comes up from the wil- 


as anywhere in this mystical song. 
Some make these the words of the 


derness, leaning upon her beloved?” 
bridegroom, expressing himself well pleased with her reliance on him, and 
resignation of herself to his conduct. ‘They are rather the words of the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, to whom she spoke ver. 4; they see her, and bless her. ‘The 
angels in heaven, and all her friends on earth, are the joyful spectators of her 
bliss. The Jewish church came up from the wilderness, supported by the 
Divine power and favour, Deu. xxxii. 10,11; the Christian church was raised 
up from a low and desolate condition by the grace of Christ relied on, Gal. iv. 27. 
Particular believers are then amiable, nay, admirable, and Divine grace is to be 
admired in tiem, when by the power of that grace they are brought up from 
the wilderness, leaning with a holy confidence and complacency upon Jesus 
Christ their beloved. This speaks the beauty of a soul, and the wonders of 


often against the figures are just. The sacred writer starts with the 
idea that his heroine is beautiful, generally and specially, and his 
opening words may be understood throughout the series at every 
step. Not only so; the bold literalism of the translation ought to be 
toned down, and more elegant terms, as well as more correct ones, in 
some cases adopted. Lastly, the admiration expressed for physical 
graces accords with modes of life, thought, and dress far distant 
from our own. “The contour of thy hips” is less repulsive than 


“the joints of thy thighs,” and more correct ; and when it is remem- 
bered that the term for “thighs” not only includes “hips,” but the 
“side,” it will be seen that we are occupied with a similar thought 
when we speak of “a graceful figure,” or “an elegant waist.” To 
enter into all the details is here impossible, but it may fairly be 
stated that the writer does not mean there is any physical resem- 
blance between the objects he seems to compare, but that one reminds 
him of another by some characteristic. He did not think the lady’s 
479 
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Divine grace, 1. In the conversion of sinners. A sinful state is a wilderness, 
remote from communion with God, barren and dry, and in which there is no 
true comfort; it is a wandering, wanting state. Out of this wilderness we are 
concerned to come up, by true repentance, in the strength of the grace of 
Christ, supported by our beloved, and carried in his arms. 2. In the consola- 
tion of saints. A soul convinced of sin, and truly humbled for it, is in a wil- 
derness, quite at a loss; and there is no coming out of this wilderness, but 
leaning on Christ as our beloved by faith, and not leaning to our own under- 
standing, nor trusting to any righteousness or strength of our own as sufficient 
for us, but going forth and going on in the strength of the Lord God, and 
making mention of his righteousness, even his only, who is the Lord our right- 
eousness. 3. In the salvation of those that belong to Christ. We must go up 
from the wilderness of this world having our conversation in heaven, and at 
death must remove thither, leaning upon Christ; must live and die by faith in 
him. ‘To me to live is Christ, and it is he that is gain in death, 

Secondly. She addresseth herself to her beloved. 

1. She puts him in mind of the former experience which she and others had 
had of comfort and success in applying to him. Ist. For her own part; “I 
raised thee up under the apple tree ;” that is, I have many a time wrestled with 
thee by prayer, and have prevailed. When I was alone in the acts of devotion, 
retired in the orchard under the apple tree, (which Christ himself was compared 
to, ch. ii. 3,) as Nathanael under the fig-tree, Jno. i. 48, meditating and praying, 
then | raised thee up to help me and comfort me, as the disciples raised him up 
in the storm, saying, “ Master, carest thou not that we perish?” Mar. iv. 38; 
and the church, Ps. xliv. 23, ““ Awake, why sleepest thou?” Note, ‘he expe- 
rience we have had of Christ’s readiness to yield to the importunities of our 
faith and prayer should encourage us to continue instant in our addresses to 
him, to strive more earnestly, and not to faint. “I sought the Lord, and he 
heard me,” Ps. xxxiv. 4. 2nd. Others also had had like experience of comfort 
in Christ, as it follows there, Ps. xxxiv. 5, “ They looked unto him,” as well 
as I, “and were lightened.” ‘There “thy mother brought thee forth,” the uni- 
versal church, or believing souls, in whom Christ was formed, Gal.iv.15. The 
were in pain for the comfort of an interest in thee, and travailed in pain, with 
great sorrow, so the word here signifies. But they brought thee forth; the 
pangs did not continue always, they that had travailed in convictions at last 

»srought forth in consolations, and the pain was forgotten for joy of the Saviour’s 
birth. By this very similitude our Saviour illustrates the joy which his dis- 
ciples would have in his return to them, after a mournful separation for a time, 
Jno. xvi. 21, 22. After the bitter pangs of repentance, many a one has had the 
blessed birth of comfort, why then may not 1? 

2. She begs of him that her union with him might be confirmed, and her 
communion with him continued, and made more intimate; ver. 6, “ Set me as 
aseal upon thine heart, asa seal upon thine arm.” Ist. Let me have a place 
in thy heart, an interest in thy love. This is that which all those desire above 
any thing, that know how much their happiness is bound up in the’love of 
Christ. 2nd. Let me never lose the room {have in thy heart; let thy love to 
me be insured, as that deed which is sealed not to be revoked, that cabinet 
which is sealed up not to be robbed. Let nothing ever prevail, cither to 
separate me from thy love, or, by suspending the communications of it, to 
deprive me of the comfortable sense of it. 3rd. Let me be always near and 
dear to thee as “the signet on thy right hand,’ not to be parted with, 
Jer, xxii. 24; “engraven upon the palms of thy hand,” Jsa. xlix. 14; loved 
with a peculiar love. 4th. Be thou my high priest; let my name be written on 
thy breastplate, nearer thy heart, as the names of all the tribes were engraven, 
like the engravings of a signet, in twelve precious stones, on the breastplate 
of Aaron, and also on two precious stones on the two shoulders or arms of the 
ephod, #x. xxviii. 11, 12, 21. 5th. Let thy power be engaged for me as an 
evidence of thy love tome. Let me be not only “a seal upon thine heart,” but 
“a seal upon thine arm.” Let me be ever borne up in thine arms, and know 
it to my onifort. Some make these to be the words of Christ to his spouse, 
commanding her to be ever mindful of him and of his love to her; however, if 
we desire and expect that Christ should set us as a seal on his heart, sure we 
cannot do less than set him as a seal on ours. 

3. To enforce this petition she pleads the power of love, of her love to him, 
which constrained her to be thus pressing for the tokens of his love to her. 

Ist. Love is a violent, vigorous passion. First. It is “strong as death.” 
The pains of a disappointed lover are like the pains of death; nay, the pains 
of death are slighted, and made nothing of in pursuit of the beloved object. 
Christ’s love to us was strong as death, for it broke through death itself; he 
loved us and gave himself for us. ‘The love of true believers to Christ is strong 
as death, for it makes them dead to every thing else; it even parts between soul 
and body, while the soul upon the wings of devout affections soars upwards to 
heaven, and even forgets that it is yet clothed and clogged with flesh. Paul, in 
a rapture of this love, knew not whether he was in the body or out of the body. 
By it a believer is crucified to the world. Secondly. “ Jealousy is cruel as the 
grave,” which swallows up and devours all. Those that truly love Christ are 
jealous of every thing that would draw them from him, and especially jealous 
of themselves, lest they should do any thing to provoke him to withdraw from 
them, and rather than do so would pluck out a right eye, and cut off a right 
hand, than which what can be more cruel? Weak and trembling saints, that 
conceive a jealousy of Christ, doubting of his love to them, find that jealousy 
to prey upon them like the grave; nothing wastes the spirits more; but it is 
an evidence of the strength of their love to hab: Thirdly. “The coals thereof,” 
its lamps, and flames, and beams, are very strong, and burn with incredible fury 
and irresistible force, “as the coals of fire that have a most vehement flame ;” 
a flame of the Lord, so some read it; a powerful, piercing flame, as the lightning, 
Ps. xxix. 7. Holy love is a fire that begets a mighty heat in the soul, and con- 
sumes the dross and chaff that is in it, melts it down like wax into a new form, 
and carries it upward as the sparks towards God and heaven. 

2nd. Love is a valiant, victorious passion. Holy love is so; the reigning love 
of God in the soul is constant and firm, and will not be drawn off from him, 
either by fair means or foul, by life or death, Jom. viii. 38. 

First. Death, and all its terrors, will not frighten a believer from loving 
Christ. “ Many waters,” though they wi'l quench fire, “cannot quench this 
love,” no, “nor the floods drown it,” ver.7. ‘The noise of these waters will 
strike no terror upon it; let them do their worst, Christ shall still be the best 
beloved. ‘he overflowing of these waters will strike no damp upon it; but 
it will enable a man to rejoice in tribulation. Though he slay me, I will love 

am, and trust in him. No waters could quench Christ’s love to us, nor an 
tloods drown it; he waded through the greatest difficulties, even seas of blood. 
Love sat om upon the floods; let nothing, then, abate our love to him. 

Secondly. Life, and all its comforts, will not entice a believer from loving 
Christ, “If aman” could hire him, with “all the substance of his house,” to 
take his love off from Christ, and set it upon the world and the flesh again, 
he would reject the proposal with the utmost disdain ; as Christ, when the king- 
doms cf this world and the glory of them were offered him to buy him off from 
his undertaking: ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan.” “ It would utterly be contemned.” 
Offer those things to those that know no better. Love will enable us to repel 
and triumph over temptations from the smiles of the world as much as from its 
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Some give this sense of it: If “a man would give all the substance 
| of his house” to Christ, as an equivalent, instead of love, to excuse it, “it would 
| be contemned.”” He seeks not ours, but us; the heart, not the wealth. “If [ 

sive all my goods to feed the poor, and have not love,” it is nothing, 1 Cor. xiii. 3 
| Thus believers stand affected to Christ. The gifts of his providence canp 
content them without the assurance of his love. 


8 We have a little sister, and she hath no breasts 
What shall we do for our sister 
In the day when she shall be spoken for ? 
9 If she de a wall, we will build upon her a palace of silver 
And if she de a door, we will enclose her with boards of 
10 I am a wall, and my breasts like towers : [cedar 
Then was I in his eyes as one that found favour 
11 Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon ; 
He let out the vineyard unto keepers ; 
Every one for the fruit thereof was to bring a thousand 
pieces of silver. 
12 My vineyard, which 7s mine, 7s before me: 
Thou, O Solomon, must have a thousand, 
And those that keep the fruit thereof two hundred. 


Christ and his spouse having sufficiently confirmed their love to each other, 
and agreed it to be on both sides strong as death, and inviolable; they are re 
in these verses, like a loving husband and his wife, consulting together abou 
their affairs, and considering what they should do. Yoke-fellows, having laid 
their hearts together, lay their heads together, to contrive about their relations, 
and about their estates; and accordingly this happy pair are here advising with 
one another about a sister they had, and a vineyard i had. r 

First. They are here consulting about their sister, their little sister, and the 
disposing of her. 4 

1. The spouse proposeth her case with a compassionate concern; ver. 8, “We 
have a little sister, and she has no breasts,” she is not yet grown up to escys 
“what shall we do for this little sister of ours in the day that she shall be 
spoken for?” so as that we may do well for her. ist. This may be understood 
as spoken by the Jewish church concerning the Gentile world. God had 
espoused the church of the Jews to himself, and she was richly endowed; but 
w ae shall become of the poor Gentiles, the barren that has not borne, and the 
desolate? Isa. liv. 1. Their condition, say the pious Jews, is very deplorable 
and forlorn; they are sisters, children of the same fathers,—God,and Adam; but 
they are little, because not dignified with the knowledge of God; they have 
no breasts, no Divine revelation, no Scriptures, no ministers, no breasts of con- 
solation drawn out to them whence they might suck, being “strangers to the 
covenants of promise ;” no breasts of instruction themselves to draw out to their 
children, to nourish them, 1 Pet. ii. 2. What shall we do for them? We can 
but pity them, and pray for them; Lord, what wilt thou do for them? The 
saints in Solomon’s time might know from David’s psalms that God had mercy 
in store for them, and they begged it might be hastened to them. Now the 
tables are turned, the Gentiles are betrothed to Christ, and ought to return the 
kindness by an equal concern for the bringing in of the Jews again; our eldest 
sister that once had breasts, but now has none. If we take it in this sense, the 
unbelieving posterity of these pious Jews contradicted this prayer of their 
fathers; for when the day came that the Gentiles should be spoken for, and 
courted to Christ, instead of considering what to do for them, they plotted to 
do all they could against them, which filled up the measure of their iniquity, 
1 Thes. ii. 16. Or, 2nd. It may be applied to any other that belong to the 
election of grace, but are yet uncalled. They are remotely related to Christ 
and his church, and sisters to them both; “other sheep that are not of this 
fold,” Jno. x. 16; Acts xviii. 10. They have no breasts, none Bie fashioned, 
Eze. xvi. 7, no affection to Christ, no principle of grace. The day will come 
when they shall be spoken for; when the chosen shall be called, shall be courted 
for Christ by the ministers, the friends of the bridegroom; a blessed day it will 
be, a day of visitation; what shall we do in that day to promote the match, 
to conquer their coyness, and persuade them to consent to Christ, and present 
themselves chaste virgins to him? Note, Those that through grace are brought 
to Christ themselves should contrive what they may do to help others to him; 
to carry on the great design of his Gospel, which is to pours souls to Christ, 
and convert sinners to him from whom they have departed. 

2. Christ soon determines what to do in this case, and his spouse agrees with 
him in it; ver. 9, “If she be a wall,” if the Bee work be once begun with the 
Gentiles, with the souls that are to be called in, if the little sister, when she 
shall be spoken for by the Gospel, will but receive the word, and build herself 
upon Christ the foundation, and frame her doings to turn to the Lord, as the 
wall is in order to the house, “ we will build upon her a palace of silver,” or 
build her up into such a palace; we will carry on the good work that is begun, 
till the wall becomes a palace, the wall of stone, a palace of silver, which goes 
beyond the boast of Augustus Cesar, that what he found brick he left marble. 
This little sister, when once she is joined to the Lord, shall be made to “grow 
into a holy temple, a habitation of God through the Spirit, ” Eph. ii. 21, 22. 
she be a door, when this palace comes to be finished, and the door of this wall 
set up, which was the last thing done, Neh. vii. 1, then “wet will inclose her 
with honda of cedar;” that is, will carefully and effectually protect her, that 
she receive no damage. We will do it; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, all concur 
in contriving, carrying on, and crowning the blessed work when the time comes, 
Whatever is wepeing shall be set in order, and the work of faith shall be ful. 
filled with power. ough the beginnings of grace be small, the latter end shall 

reatly increase. The church is in care concerning those that are yet uncalled. 
Let me alone, saith Christ, | will do all that which is necessary to be done for 
them. ‘Trust me with it. 

3. The spouse takes this occasion to acknowledge with thankfulness his 
kindness to her, ver. 10. She is very ot to trust him with her little sister, 
for she herself had had great experience of his grace, and for her part she owed 
her all to it. “Iam a wall, and my breasts like towers.” ‘This she speaks, nut 
as upbraiding her little sister that had no breasts, but comforting herself con- 
cerning her, that he who had made her what she was, that had built herup upon 
himself, and made her to grow up to maturity, could and would do the same 
kindness for those whose case she bore upon her heart. “ ‘Then was i m his 
eyes as one that found favour.” See, Ist. What she values herself by; her 
having found favour in the eyes of Jesus Christ. ‘hose are happy, truly babys, 
and for ever so, that have the favour of God, and are accepted of him. 2nd. 
How she ascribes the good work of God in her to the good-will of God towarda 


nose was like a tower, though it reminded him of the tower—a 
prominent object in a beautiful scene. “Galleries,” in verse 5, 
should doubtless be curls, tresses, or locks of hair, which would hold 
a king captive. 

vii. 8. “The smell of thy nose” signifies “the smell of thy 
breath.’ It is not certain that the word “apples” is restricted in 
Hebrew to what we usually call apples; and the term perhaps 
icludes apricots, citrons, and even oranges, 
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vii. 9. “The roof of thy mouth,” or “thy palate,” i.e, thy con- 
versation, or, as some suppose, kisses. The whole verse is obscure, 
and learned men differ much as to its translation and as te its appli- 
cation. One thing certain is, that our common version needs revision. 
Adam Clarke well says, “ It means that the charms of her conversa- 
tion must cause the most taciturn to speak in her praise.” 

vii. 13, “Mandrakes,” or love-apples, are common in Palestine. 

| The plant is thought to possess peculiar virtues, magne aot 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


her; he hath made me “a wall, and my breasts as towers ;” and then, in that 
instance, more than in any thing, I experienced his love to me. “ I'ail, thou 
that art highly favoured,” for in thee Christ is formed. 3rd. What pleasure 
God takes in the work of his own hands, When we are made as a wall, as a 
brazen wall, Jer. i. 18: xv. 20, that stands firm against the blast of the terrible 
ones, /sa.xxv.4; then God takes delight in us to do us good. 4th. With what 
joy and triumph we ought to speak of God’s grace towards us, and with what 
satisfaction we should look hook! upon the special times and seasons when we 
were in’ his eyes as those that find favour. 
forgotten. ‘ 
Secondly. They are here consulting about a vineyard they had in the 
country; the church of Christ on earth considered under the notion of a vine- 
yard, ver. 11, 12. “Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon,” had a kingdom in 
the possession of a multitude, a numerous people. As he was a type of Christ, 
so his vineyard was a type of the church of Christ. Our Saviour has given 
us a key to these verses in the parable of the vineyard let out to unthankful 
husbandmen, Mat. xxi. 33. The bargain was, that every one of the tenants 
having so much of the bin Sess assigned him as would contain a thousand vines, 
he was to pay the annual rent of a thousand pieces of silver; for we read, 
Zsa. vii. 23, that in a fruitful soil there were “a thousand vines at a thousand 
silverlings.” Observe, 1. Christ’s church is his vineyard, a pleasant and pecu- 
liar place, privileged with many honours; he delights to walk in it as a man in 
his vineyard, and is pleased with its fruits. 2. He has intrusted each of us with 
this vineyard, as keepers of it. ‘lhe privileges of the church are that good 
thing which he has committed to us, to be kept as a sacred trust. The service 
of the church is to be our business, according as our capacity is. “ Son, go work 
to-day in my vineyard.” Adam, in innocency, was to dress the garden, and 
to keep it. 3. He expects rent from those that are employed in his vineyard 
and intrusted with it. He comes seeking fruit, and requires gospel duty of all 
those that enjoy gospel privileges. Every one, of what rank or degree soever 
must bring glory and honour to Christ, and do some service to the interest of 
his kingdom in the world, in consideration of what benefit and advantage they 
enjoy by their share of the privileges of the vineyard. 4. Though Christ has 
let out the vineyard to keepers, yet still it is his, and he has his eye always ujon 
it for good; for if he did not watch over it night and day, Jsa. xxvii. 1, 2, the 
watchmen to whom he has let it out, would keep it but in vain, Ps. exxvii. 1. 
Some take these for Christ’s words, ver. 12, “ My vineyard, which is mine, is 
fore me ;” and they observe how he harps upon his propriety in it; It is my 
vineyard, which is mine; so dear is his church to him. It is his own in the 
world, Jno. xiii. 1, and therefore he will always have it under his protection; 
it is his own, and he will look after it. 5. ‘he church, that enjoys the privileges 
of the vineyard, must have them always before her. The keeping of the vine- 
yard requires constant care and diligence They are rather the words of the 


These were days never to be 


spouse, ‘‘ My vineyard, which is mine, is before me.” She had lamented her 
fault and folly in not keeping her own vineyard, ch. i. 6, but now she resolves 
to reform. ur hearts are our vineyards, which we must keep with all dili- 


gence; and therefore we must have a watchful, jealous eye upon them at all 
times. 6. Our great care must be to pay our rent for what we hold of Christ’s 
vineyard, and to see that we do not go behindhand, nor a the mes- 
sengers he sends to receive the fruits, Mat. xxi. 34. “Thou, O Soloman, must 
have a thousand,” and shalt have. ‘The main of the profits belong to Christ ; 
to him and his praise all our fruits must be dedicated. 7. If we be careful to 
give Christ the praise of our church privileges, we may then take to ourselves 
the comfort and benefit of them. If the owner of the vineyard has had his due, 
“the kecpers of it” shall be well paid for their care and pains; they “ shall have 
two hundred,” which, no doubt, was looked upon as good profit. They that 
pork for Christ are working for themselves, and shall be unspeakable gainers 
y it. 


13 Thou that dwellest in the gardens, 
The companions hearken to thy voice : 
Cause me to hear ?¢. ‘ 
14 Make haste, my beloved, and be thou like to a roe 
Or to a young hart upon the mountains of spices. 


Christ and his spouse are here parting for a while: she must stay Delow in the 
gardens on earth, where she hath work to do for him; he must remove to the 
mountains of spices in heaven, where he has business to attend for her, as an 
advocate with the Father.- Now observe with what mutual endearments they 


rt: 
Parirst. He desires to hear often from her. She is good at her pen; she must 


NOTE 


. 


TO SOLOMON’S SONG. 


be sure to write to him; she knows how to direct it; ver. 13, “ Thou that” for 
the present “dwellest in the gardens,” dressing and keeping them, till thou 
remove from the garden below to the paradise above; thou, O believer, who- 
ever thou art, that dwellest in the gardens of solemn ordinances, in the gardens 
of church fellowship and communion, the companions are so happy as to “hear 
thy voice, cause me to hear it too.” Observe, 

1. Christ’s friends should keep a good correspondence one with another, and, 
as dear companions, speak often to one another, Mal. iii. 16, and 1 earken to one 
another’s voice; they should edify, and encourage, and respect one another 
‘They are companions in the kingdom and patience of Christ, and therefore, as 
fellow-travellers, should keep up mutual freedom, and not be shy of, or strange 
to, one another. The communion of saints is an article of our covenant as well 
as an article of our creed, “to exhort one another daily,” and be glad to be 
exhorted one by another. Hearken to the voice of the church as far as it agrees 
with the voice of Christ: his companions will do so. 

2. In the midst of our communion with one another, we must not neglect our 
communion with Christ, but let him see our countenance, and hear our voice. 
He here bespeaks it; “‘ The companions hearken to thy voice,” it is a pleasure to 
them ; “cause me to hear it.” ‘Chou makest thy complaints to them when an 
thing grieves thee; why dost thou not bring them to me, and let me hear them 
Thou art free with them, be as free with me; pour out thy heart tome. Thus 
Christ, when he left his disciples, ordered them to send to isin upon every occa- 
sion; “ask, and ye shall receive.” Note, Christ not only accepts and answers, 
but even courts his people’s prayers, not reckoning them a trouble to him, but 
an honour and a delight, Pr. xv. 8. We cause him to hear our prayers, when 
we not only pray, but wrestle and strive in prayer. He loves to be pressingly 
importuned, which is not the manner of men. Some read it, ‘Cause me to be 
heard ;’ thou hast often an opportunity of speaking to thy companions, and they 
hearken to what thou sayest; speak of me to them, let my name be heard among 
them, let me be the subject of thy discourse. ‘One word of Christ,’ as Arch-~ 
bishop Usher used to say, ‘before you part.’ No subject is more becoming, or 
should be more pleasing. 

Secondly. She desires his speedy return to her; ver. 14, “Make haste, my 
beloved,” to come again and receive me to thyself; “be thou like a roe or a 
conn hart upon the mountains of spices.” Let no time be lost; it is pleasant 
dwelling here in the gardens, but to depart and be with thee is far better; that 
therefore is it | wish, and wait, and long for: “even so, come, Lord Jesus, come 

uickly.” Observe, 1. Though Jesus Christ be now retired, he will return. 
The heavens, those high mountains of sweet spices, must contain him till the 
times of refreshing shall come; and those times will come when “‘every eye 
shall see him” in all the pomp and power of the upper and better anion the 
mystery of God being finished, and the mystical body completed. 2. True be- 
lievers, as they are looking for, so they are hastening to, the coming of that da 
of the Lord; not that they would have him make more haste than good speec 
but that the intermediate counsels may all be fulfilled, and then that the en 
may come—the sooner the better. Not that they think him “slack concernin 
his a=, as some men count slackness,” but thus they express the strength 
of their affection to him, and the vastness of their expectations from him when 
he comes again. 3. Those only that can in sincerity call Christ their beloved 
their best beloved, can, upon good grounds, desire him to hasten his second 
coming. As for those whose hearts go a whoring after the world, and who set 
their affections on the things of the earth, they cannot love his appearing, but 
dread it rather, because then the earth, and all the things of it which they have 
chosen for their portion, will be burnt up. But they that truly love Christ long 
for his second coming, because it will be the crown both of his glory and their 
bliss. 4. The comfort and satisfaction which we sometimes have in communion 
with God in grace here should make us breathe the more earnestly after the 
immediate vision and complete fruition of him in the kingdom of glory. The 
spouse, after an endearing conference with her beloved, finding it must break 
off, concludes with this affectionate request for the perfecting and perpetuating 
of this happiness in the future state. The clusters of grapes that meet us in this 
wilderness should make us long for the full vintage in Canaan. If a day in his 
courts be so sweet, what then will an eternity within the veil be? If this be 
heaven, Oh that I were there! 5. It is good to conclude our devotions with a 
joyful expectation of the glory to be revealed, and holy, humble breathings 
towards it. Weshould not part but with the prospect of meeting again. It is 
good to conclude every sabbath with thoughts of the everlasting sabbath, which 
shall have no night at the end of it, nor any week day to come after it; to con- 
clude every sacrament with thoughts of the everlasting feast, when we shall sit 
down with Christ at his table in his kingdom to rise no more, and drink of the 
wine new there; and to break up every relizious assembly, in hopes of the general 
assembly of the church of the firstborn, when time mae days shall be no more. 
Let the blessed Jesus hasten that blessed day. “ Why are his chariot wheeis so 
long a coming? Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ?” 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE* 
TO THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


Tue Saviour of sinners is God and man united in one Christ. As God, he 
has all the perfection of heaven, and as man, he has all the beauties of this 
earth; he has every grace of time, and every blessing of eternity, which ought to 
draw and to attract our love. But while men are in their natural, unregenerate 
state, they see none of his perfections and beauties. They behold no form nor 
comeliness in him, that they should desire him. ‘The world, and the things of 
it, appear more desirable than he does. The base perishing joys of sense have 
the entire possession of their affections. Sin is more levels in their eyes than 
God the Saviour, and they ae up their hearts to its enjoyments in preference 
to him and his heaven. While they continue to place their love on such 
unworthy objects, they are incapable of judging of this Divine Song; for they 
are not only strangers, but also enemies, to that love, of which it treats; and 
how then can they see the beauties of its composition, or judge of the justness 


* From Discourses preached at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, London, by the Rev. W. 
Romaine. 


viii. 2. Spiced wine is wine mixed with spices and other ingre- 

dients, to make it stronger and more powerful, or more pleasant. 
. “ Raised” here means aroused, awakened 

viii. 6. A seal or signet was sometimes worn suspended upon the 
breast or on the arm, as well as in a ring upon the finger. 

viii. 9. The terms “wall” and “door” are fanciful comparisons 
in the language of affection. ‘A palace” is rather a tower or turret; 
and the “tower of silver” is the protection of wealth. The board 


es 


of its sentiments? So long as they love sin, they cannot love Jesus Christ, and 
therefore they cannot love the sweet descriptions in this poem, which set forth 
the happiness of loving him above all things. But when their eyes are opened 
to see the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and their hearts are once drawn from the 
love of sin; when they have found that it cannot make them happy, then they 
are glad to hear of a Saviour; and when they have tasted of his love, then they 
begin to understand and to admire the beauties of this Divine Song, and the 
more they love him the greater beauties do they find in it. | p 

The subject of it is the union between Christ and the faithful soul. In this 
all the expositors of Scripture, ancient and modern, are agreed. It is a spiritual 
Song, composed in the manner of a dialogue. The speakers are Christ and the 
believer. The inspirer of it is the holy and eternal Spirit, who delivered it by 
the mouth of Solomon. He knew it to be true by his own experience, as every 
believer does to this day, After he had left God he sought for happiness in 
the creatures, but was disappointed, He turned from one object to another, 
tried the whole circle of worldly enjoyments, and, as he passed on, he wrote 


or panel of cedar seems to mean ornament—she shall be adorned, as 
it were, with cedar. 

viii. 11. Baal-hamon is only mentioned here as a place where 
Solomon had a large vineyard. It is thought to have been in the 
mountains of Ephraim, north of Samaria. 

viii. 12. There is here a personal address to Solomon, put it does 
not follow that the son of David is literally spoken to. In the verse 
preceding Solomon is named as the possessor of a famous vineyard, 
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upon each, “ Vanity and vexation of spirit.” It pleased God to shew him his 
error, and to make use of him, as_a proper person to warn others from setting 
their hearts upon any object but God; for if Solomon could not find happiness 
in the world, “what can the man do that cometh after the king?” This is the 
subject of the book of Ecclesiastes. After Solomon had turned from these 
worldly vanities to serve the living God, he wrote this Divine Song, to shew 
what true happiness he had found, and every believer will find, in being united 
to Christ in the bonds of love and affection. ‘The Holy Spirit had drawn his 
heart from the love of all inferior objects to God the Redeemer, and had given 
him faith to see his own interest in what the Redeemer was to do and suffer for 
him. By these bonds the union was formed and perfected. ‘The Holy Spirit on 
Christ’s part, and faith on the believer's, united them to each other. And the 
believer ons describes what happy effects flowed to him from this union, and 
Christ describes the delight he had init. The descriptions of their mutual love 
and happiness run through this Song of loves. 

The general plan of this book, in short, is well expressed in the argument put 
before it in the Bible that was in use in Queen Elizabeth’s time: ‘In this song, 
Solomon by most sweet and comfortable allegories and parables, describeth the 
perfect love of Jesus Christ, the true Solomon and king of peace, and the faith- 
ful of his church, which he hath sanctified, and appointed to be his spouse, 
holy, chaste, and without reprehension. So that here is declared the singular 
love of the bridegroom toward the bride, and his great and excellent benefits 
wherewith he doth enrich her of his pure bounty and grace, without any of 
her deservings. Also the earnest affection of the church, which is inflamed 
with the love of Christ, desiring to be more and more joined to him in love, 
and not to be forsaken for any spot or blemish that is in her.’ 

This was the judgment of our reformers,—and many arguments may be 
brought to prove that such is the scope and design of the book. 

The first argument which would occur to every serious person is the uni- 
versal consent of expositors. All the Jewish writers suppose it to treat of the 
spiritual union between Christ and the believer. All Christian writers under- 
stand it in the same sense. And the unanimous opinion of all learned and good 
men ought certainly to have great weight with us: for the scope and design of 
the book must be very plain and clear, since there never was any dispute about 
it in the church of God. This then being the received sense, we may examine 
upon what principles it came to be so universally received. We suppose men 
were led to consider it in this light from the established method of explaining 
Scripture; and this is the second argument we shall use, 

The Scriptures are suited to man in his present state. While he is here in the 
body he cannot converse immediately with spiritual objects; he can only see 
them comparatively, as compared to and illustrated by material and sensible 
objects. The Scriptures take this method of instruction. They teach us spiritual 
and heavenly things under their expressive images of nature. Whoever con- 
sidered the Scriptures in this light could not rest in the literal sense of the 
Song. He knew that all Scripture had a spiritual sense, and therefore in reading 
the Sone he would consider what the spiritual sense could be, and he could not 
easily mistake it, when he recollected what was the one great end and aim of 
all Scripture. Every part of it was to lead men to some knowledge of Christ, 
which is the third argument tending to open to us the scope and design of this 
Divine book. 

Search the Scriptures, says he of whom they write, for these are they which 
testify of me. The Song is part of these Scriptures, and therefore it testifies of 
Christ ; and what other testimony does it bear of him, than in setting forth the 
love which he hath for his faithful people? 

“The testimony of Jesus,” says St. John, “is the spirit of prophecy.” If you 
understand the prophetical spirit of this book, you will read in it the testimony 
of Jesus; therefore, if you do not see how it bears testimony to him, you have 
no insight into its praphetioal spirit. 

Again we read, “ That the holy Scriptures are able to make a man wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus; for all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God,” 2 Tim. iii. 15,16. From whence we infer, that the Song, 
being part of Scripture, is given by inspiration of God, and was therefore given 
that it might make the man of God wise unto salvation; and this it does by 
establishing him in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

Another proof may be taken from the 45th psalm, which is a song of loves, 
The subject, and the manner of the composition, are the same with this Divine 
book. They treat of the love of Christ to his church, and after the manner of 
a dialogue; and the 45th psalm is applied to Christ by an infallible interpreter. 
St. Paul, in the Ist of the Hebrews, and the 8th verse, says, that it was written 
of God the Son; from whence we may conclude, that the Song being upon the 
same subject, and drawn up in the same manner, treats also of the love of God 
the Son to his faithful people. And to confirm the interpretation of these more 
general proofs, I may mention a fourth argument, taken from those places of 
Scripture wherein Christ is spoken of in the very terms used in the Song. The 
Scripture often speaks of him under the character of the bridegroom. In the 
25th of St. Matthew we have the parable of the ten virgins who went out to 
meet the bridegroom, who, in the 13th verse, is called the Son of Man. In the 
5th of the Ephesians, St. Paul is treating of the love and union between hus- 
pands and wives, and in the 32nd verse he says, “‘ This is a great mystery, but I 
speak concerning Christ and his church,” in the same manner, and with the 
same expressions, which are used in the Song, and which are carried on through 
the New Testament; for thus we read, in one of the last scenes of the Revela- 
tion of St. John, that the multitude of the heavenly host cried aloud, “as the 
voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth. Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: for the 
marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready.” And in 
the 2Ist chapter St. John informs us who the bride, the Lamb’s wife is, the 
church, the Jerusalem that is above, which is the spiritual mother of us all, 
even of every one of us who shall be so happy as to be called to the marriage 
mapper of the Lamb. ‘ . 

rom these authorities it appears undeniably evident, that it is common in 
Scripture to speak of Christ in the very same manner that he is spoken of in the 
Song; and therefore, summing up all these arguments together, considering 
that the expositors, Jews and Christians, are agreed about the plan and design 
of it, and that the received sense is agreeable to the general rule for interpret- 
ing Scripture, and is founded upon clear reasoning from many particular pas- 
sages, and more especially from those passages wherein express mention is 
made of Christ’s love to the faithful, under 7 very images used to represent 
it in the Song, we may certainly from hence conclude, that the scope and 
design of this sweet portion of Scripture is to set forth in the most lively 
Par alpine manner the mutual joys and mutval praises of Christ and the 
aithiul, 


and it is at least possible that the spouse here appeals to her beloved 
as her Solomon, whose vineyard (herself) is under her care; and she 
promises that the return shall be abundant, both to him and to 
those who aid her in her duty. 

Additional Note on chap. vii. 1—9. Upon this passage, which is often 
appealed to as proving that the Song of Solomon offends against 
propriety, we give the following remarks from the commentary of 
Mr. Thrupp :—“ No parts of the female form are described in the 
Song but what a sculptor would imitate, in order thereby to display 
the full symmetry of the human figure; nor would he generally be 
blamed for this, so long as he sought by it to appeal to the spectators’ 
ideas of beauty, and not to their idle curiosity or impure passions. 
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Are there any of our readers, who, after what has been said, are not yet 
reconciled to this bovk? Do you think that it had better have been left out of 
the sacred volume? Consider that your opinion weighs nothing against the 
unanimous consent of the church of God, and your opinion is founded upon 
your ignorance of the things of God. If you understood this book you could 
not think meanly of it; but in order to understand it you must have some 
experience of that love of which it treats: having never tasted of it, you cannot 
enter into the spirit of the descriptions of it here made by Christ and by the 
faithful. Instead then of looking into the book for matter of censure, took into 
rose own hearts, and beg of God to shew you how much you stand in need of 

aving the love of Christ shed abroad in them; and whenever he enables you 
to say with the apostle, Jesus Christ loved me and gave himself for me, then 
you will taste and see how exceedingly sweet every image and description is in 
this Divine Song. 

If you cannot be persuaded to desire the love of God may be shed abroad in 
your hearts, you will entertain a mean opinion of this treatise upon it. But, for 
the sake of your dear and immortal soul, suffer not yourself to speak irreve- 
rently of it. If God ever revealed himself to man, this is part of his revelation. 
The holy and eternal Spirit, who inspired all Scripture, spake this by his uner- 
ring wisdom. He is the author, and the subject is the deep things of God. Let 
not then a disrespectful word come out of your mouth against it. But if you 
will suffer your wit to run into licentiousness, remember that you ridicule this 
book at the peril of your soul. You are guilty of blasphemy against the Most 
High. And how can you think it safe to jest upon the Almighty, and to make 
sport with his omnipotence? Why will you set God at defiance, and add fresh 
fuel to his wrath, as if all your other sins would not sink you deep enough into 
the pit of destruction? If you have any love left for your eternal interest, 
forbear this desperate wit; and beg of God to enlighten the darkness of your 
understanding, that you may see the scope and design of this sacred Song. And 
to those persons who desire this we make a second remark. 

You do not clearly comprehend the things written in this book, but you 
desire to comprehend them. If this desire be from God, it will put you upon 
praying for the experience of that love which is here treated of. You may 
possibly come at the meaning of some things in it, but you cannot know them 
practically nor profitably, until you are taught them of God. You cannot tell 
what the love of God is until it be shed abroad in your heart. No description 
can make you acquainted with it; and therefore look up to God who has it to 
give. Ask him out of the riches of his grace to bestow it upon you; and when 
he gives you the comfortable sense of it, then you will have the best key to 
open the mysteries of this Divine Song. And for your encouragement in seeking. 
remember that this love is free. Though it be inestimable, yet it is to be had 
without money and without price. God had no motive to shew it to sinners 
but his own inherent mercy, and he waits for no merit or qualification in them; 
for it is to supply the want of all merit and qualification; and he has already 
begun to bestow the riches of this free love upon you, by making you sensible 
of your want of it, and by putting you upon seeking for it. Wait upon him them 
in the ways of his ordinances, and he will finish what he has begun. He will 
enable you to love him, because he first loved you. Ask this out of a due sense 
of your unworthiness; and the Father, for the sake of his Son, will shed abroad 
his love in your hearts by the Holy Ghost. And thus he will bring you into the 
or ed number of those believers, to whom I make my third and last inference. 

ou who are Christians indeed can read this sweet portion of Scripture with 
delight and profit. You know it to be true by your own experience. You look 
upon Jesus Christ in the light here described; for he is your peace, and you 
find his dealings with your souls are the very same which the Song mentions. 
For what the song says of the church in general must be true of every indi- 
vidual who is a member of it. For the church is nothing more than a congre- 
gation of believers, united by faith, and by the bond of the Spirit, to Christ, the 
ead of the spiritual body, and by love to one another; united to him, as the 
members are to the head, and united to one another as the members are in the 
same body. What, therefore, is spoken in the Song of the whole chureh, as the 
spouse of Christ, is true of every particular Christian. And what is said of the 
church is briefly this: 1n the first chapter the church expresses a strong desire 
for nearer communion with Christ, and then there follows some declining of 
her affection. After this we have her recovery, a regaining of her first love 
and yet she afterwards declines again in her affection, her love grows cold, and 
she falls into a state of desertion. Christ hides his presence from her more 
than he did in her former coldness; and this continues, until perceiving Christ’s 
constant affection to her, notwithstanding her unkind treatment of him, she 
ee and follows him more closely, and with a more constant love than 
efore. 

‘These passages agree with the experience of the best Christians in the course 
of their own lives, and therefore the Song is not a dark unintelligible book to 
them. They find it to be an experimental treatise upon the love of Jesus Christ 
to his people. And all who have experienced that love understand it in this 
light. You have read it with care, praying the holy Inspirer of it to enlighten 
your understandings, that you might see its true sense and spiritual meanings 
and he has opened to you the truth of its descriptions. The Holy Spirit has 
drawn you to Christ, and has made you happy in the sense of his love, and thus 
he has given you the best comment upon the song. ‘The more he enables you 
to taste of this love, the more clearly will you understand the Song. You will 
have the greater insight into it, the nearer access you have to the Father, with 
confidence through the faith that is in Christ; for what is written concerning 
communion with God must certainly be best understood by those who live in 
close communion with him. This is your privilege. Remember how great and 
high it is, and act worthy of it. You have fellowship with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ. The Holy Spirit is the bond of this communion, and 
therefore it is called the ‘communion of the Holy Ghost.’ Oh, beware then of 
every thing that would grieve or offend him. As his is a holy office, entirely 
relating to holiness, nothing can displease this Holy Spirit so much as sin. He 
is of purer eyes than to behold the least iniquity. The least thought of sin 
offends him; for it is sin that pores his sacred residence, and defiles the 
temple of the heart. Sin makes him withdraw and hide the light of his counte- 
nance, and withhold the sweet sense of his comfortable presence. Oh, beware 
then, as you love your own pence of mind, as you love your God and his glory, 
as you love Jesus Christ and his salvation, beware of the least approach to sin. 
Pray, watch, strive against it. Resist unto blood, striving against sin. Wait 
upon God in all his ordinances, to get power over it. And the more you are 
dead to sin and alive unto God, the nearer fellowship will you have with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ ; and, as this fellowship is the subject of 
the Song, you will therefore understand it the better, and experience mure of 
its sweetness. 


Those who are jealous for the honour of the Bible should beware of 
supposing that they uphold it by seeing in the passage under review 
aught but a general commendation of the graces of the Church. 
The passage particularises so minutely, that were the spirit of it 
vicious, the tendency of it would needs be also vicious, from whom- 
soever it were represented as proceeding. The public exhibition of 
that which is impure does not practically conduce to purity; we can 
hardly, even in a drama, enter with any fulness of detail into feelings 
that are immoral without catching something of their tone of 
immorality.” 
mouth of the chorus, or daughters of Jerusalem, but we think such 
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4 hemes books of Scripture are all prophetical which here, “in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling,” we have en- 
deavoured a methodical explanation, and a practical improvement 
of. I call them prophetical, because so thes are for the main, 
though we have some histories here and there brought in for the 
illustration of the prophecies, and a book of Lamentations. Our 
Saviour often puts “the law and the prophets” for all the Old 
Testament. The prophets, by waiving the ceremonial precepts, 
and not insisting on them, but only on the weightier matters of 
the law, plainly intimated the abolishing of that part of the law 
of Moses by the Gospel; and by their many predictions of Christ, 
and the kingdom of his grace, they intimated the accomplishing 
and perfecting of that part of the law of Moses in the Gospel. 
Thus the prophets were the neaus—‘ the connecting bond’ between 
the law and the Gospel, and are therefore fitly placed between them. 

These books being prophetical, as such they are Divine, and of 
heavenly original and extraction. We have human laws, human 
histories, and human poems, as well as Divine ones; but we can 
have no human prophecies. Wise and good men may make pru- 
dent conjectures concerning future events, moral prognostications 
we call them; but it is essential to true prophecy that it be of 
God. The learned Huetius lays this down for one of his axioms, 
Omnis prophetica facultas a Deo est,—‘the prophetic talent is 
entirely from God,’ (Demonstrat. Evang. p. 15 ;) and proves it to 
be the sense both of Jews and heathen, that it is God’s prerogative 
to foresee things to come, and whoever had such a power had it 
from God. 
given by the highest degree of inspiration, except that which was 
peculiar to Moses. When our Saviour asked the chief priests 
whether John’s baptism were from heaven, or of men, they durst 
not say of men, because the people counted him a prophet, and if 
so, then not of men. 

The Hebrew name for a prophet is 8°33, a ‘speaker,’ ‘ preacher,’ 
or ‘orator,’ a ‘messenger’ or ‘interpreter,’ that delivers God’s mes- 
sages to the children of men; as a herald to proclaim war, or an 
ambassador to treat of peace. But then it must be remembered, 
that he was formerly called FN, or ANN, that is, a seer, (1 Sam. 
ix. 9,) for prophets with the eyes of their mind first saw what they 
were to speak, and then spoke what they had seen. 

Prophecy, taken strictly, is the foretelling of things to come; and 
there were those to whom God gave this power, not only that it 
might be a sign for the confirming of the faith of the church, con- 
cerning the doctrine preached, when the things foretold should be 
fulfilled, but for warning, instruction, and comfort, in prospect of 
what they themselves might not live to see accomplished, but which 
should be fulfilled in its season; so predictions of things to come 
long after might be of present use. 

The learned Dr. Grew, (Cosmol. Sacra. 1. iv. c. 6,) describes pro- 
Bae in this sense to be, a ‘ declaration of the Divine prescience, 

ooking at any distance through a train of infinite causes, known 
and unknown to us, upon a sure and certain effect.’ Whence he 
infers, ‘that the being of prophecies supposeth the non-being' of 
contingents ; for, though there are many things which seem to us to 
be contingents, yet were they so indeed there could have been no 

rophecy ; and there can be no contingent seemingly so loose and 
independent but it is a link of some chain.’ And Huetius gives 
this reason why none but God can foretell things to come: because 
every effect depends upon an infinite number of preceding causes, 
all which in their order must be known to him that foretells the 
effect ; and therefore to God only, for none but he is omniscient. 
So Tully (De Divin. 1. i.) argues, Qui teneat causas. rerum 
Suturarum, idem necesse est omnia teneat que futura sint; quod 
Jacere nemo nisi Deus potest,—‘ He who, knows the causes of future 
events must necessarily know the events themselves ; this is the 
prerogative of God alone.’ And therefore we find that by this the 
God of Israel proves himself to be God, (/sa. xlvi. 9, 10,) that by 


his prophets he foretold things to come, which came to pass accord-: 
ing to the prediction; and.by this he disproves the pretensions of 
the pagan deities, that they could not shew the things that were 
to come to pass hereafter, Jsa. xli. 23. Tertullian (Apol. ¢. 20) 
proves the Divine authority of the Scripture from the fulfilling 
of Scripture prophecies, Idoneum, opinor, testimonium divinitatis, 
veritas divinationis,—‘ I conceive the accomplishment of prophecy 
to be a satisfactory attestation from God,’ And, besides the fore- 
telling of things to come, the discovering of things secret by reve- 
lation from God is a branch of prophecy, as Ahijah’s discovering 
Jeroboam’s wife in disguise, and Elisha’s telling Gehazi what 


And therefore the Jews reckon all prophecy to be ! 


passed between him and Naaman. 

But prophecy, (Du Pin, Hist. of the Canon, 1. i. c. 2,) in Seripture 
language, is taken more largely for a declaration of such things to 
the children of men, either by word or writing, as God has revealed 
to them that speak or write it, by vision, dream, or inspiration, 
guiding their minds, their tongues, and pens, by his Holy Spirit ; 


things in his name, and to preface what they say with, “ Thus saith 
the Lord.” In this sense it is said, “‘ that the prophecy of Scripture 
came not in old time by the will of man,” as other pious moral dis- 
courses might, ‘‘ but holy men spake and wrote as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” 2 Pet. i. 20, 21. The same Holy Spirit that 
moved upon the face of the waters to produce the world, moved 
upon the minds of the prophets to produce the Bible. 

Now I think it is worthy to be observed that all nations, having 
had some sense of God and religion, have likewise had a notion of 
prophets and prophecy ; have had a veneration for them, and a 
desire and expectation of acquaintance and communion with the 
gods they worshipped in that way. Witness their oracles, their 
augurs, and the many arts of divination they had in use among 
them, in all the ages and all the countries of the world. 
| It is commonly urged as an argument against the atheists, to 
prove that there is a God, that all nations of the world acknow- 
ledged some god or other, some being above them, to be worshipped 
and prayed to, to be trusted in and praised: the most ignorant 
and barbarous nations could not avoid the knowledge of it; the 
most learned and polite nations could not avoid the belief of it. And 
this is a sufficient proof of the general and unanimous consent of 
mankind to this truth; though far the greatest part of men made 
to themselves gods, which yet were no gods. Now I think it may 
be urged with equal force against the deists, for the proof of a Divine 
revelation, that all nations of the world had, and had veneration 
for, that which they at least took to be a Divine revelation, and 
could not live without it; though in this also “they became vain 
in their imagination, and their foolish heart was darkened.” But 
if there were not a true Deity, and a true prophecy, there would 
never have been pretended deities and counterfeit prophecies. 

Lycurgus and Numa, those two great lawgivers of the Spartan 
and Roman commonwealths, brought their people to an observance 
of their laws by possessing them with a notion that they had them 
by Divine revelation, and so making it a point of religion to observe 

them. And those that have been never so little conversant with 
i| the Greek and Roman histories, as well as with the more ancient 
ones of Chaldea and Egypt, cannot but remember what a mighty 
deference their princes and great commanders, and not their un- 
thinking commonalty only, paid to the oracles and prophets, and 
the prognostications of their soothsayers, which in ail onsen of im- 


portance were consulted with abundance of gravity and solemnity ; 
and how often the resolutions of councils, and the motions of 
mighty armies, turned upon them, though they appeared never so 
groundless and far-fetched. 

There is a full account given by that learned philosopher and 
physician, Caspar Peucer, of the many kinds of divination and pre- 
diction used among the Gentiles, by which they took on them to 
tell the fortune both of states and of particular persons. They 


Preface to the Prophets.—It can scarcely be expected that we should 
subject to the test of modern criticism all the statements and opinions 
made in this general preface. Nothing is stated but the simple truth 
when we say that since the time of Mr. Henry great progress has 
been made in critical science, while none at all has been made towards 
the discovery of new moral and religious truths and duties. The 
writers he quotes were eminent in his time and popular, whereas 
now most of them are only. consulted by the learned, and that 
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seldom. MHuetius, or Peter Daniel Huet, was a French Roman 
Catholic bishop, who had a reputation for immense learning, and 
certainly produced some useful books. He was born in 1630, and 
died in 1721. Dr. Grew, another celebrity referred to on this page, 


was an industrious writer on scientific and other subjects. He wasa- — 
Fellow of the Royal Society and of the College of Physicians,and 


died in 1711. The “ Cosmologia Sacra” is called “a discourse of the 
universe, as it is the creature and kingdom of God,” and was puk= 


and giving them not only ability, but authority to declare such - 
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were all, he saith, (De Precipuis Divinationum Generibus, A. 1591,) 
reduced by Plato to two heads, Dirinatio, Mavrix}, which was a kind 
of inspiration, or was thought to be so; the prophet or prophetess 
foretelling things to come by an internal flatus, or fury. Such was 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, and that of Jupiter Trophonius ; 
which, with the like, were famous for many ages during the pre- 
valency of the kingdom of darkness : but (as appears by some of the 
pagan writers themselves) they were all silenced and struck dumb 
when the Gospel, that truly Divine oracle, began to be preached 
to the nations. The other kind of divination was that which 
he calls Otomorun, which was a prognostication by signs accord- 
ing to rules of art, as by the flight of birds, the entrails of beasts, 
by stars, or meteors, and abundance of ominous accidents, with 
which a foolish world was miserably imposed upon. <A _ large 
account of this matter we have also in the late learned dissertation of 
Anton. Van Dale, (De Vera ae Falsa Prophetia, A. 1696,) to which 
I refer the reader. But nothing of this kind made a greater noise 
in the Gentile world than the oracles of the Sibyls, and their pro- 
phecies. Their name signifies a divine counsel: Sibyll@, qu. Sio- 
bule, Sios, in the Aolic dialect, being put for Theos. Peucer saith, 
every nation almost had their Sibyls, but those of Greece were 
most celebrated. They lived in several ages; the most ancient is 
said to be the Sibylla Delphica, who lived before the Trojan war, 
or about that time: the Sibylla Erythrea was the most noted; she 
lived about the time of Alexander the Great: but it was the 
Sibylla Cumana of whom the story goes that she presented herself 
and nine books of oracles to Tarquinius Superbus, which she offered 
to sell him at so vast a rate that he refused to purchase them, upon 
which she burnt three, and upon his second refusal the other three, 
but made him give the same rate for the remaining three, which 
were deposited with great care in the Capitol: but those being 
afterwards burnt aceidentally with the Capitol a collection was 
made of other Sibylline oracles, and those are they which Virgil 
refers to in his fourth Eclogue, (Vid. Virg. Afneid. 1. vi.) 

All the oracles of the Sibyls that are extant were put together 
and published in Holland not many years ago, by Servatius 
Galleus, in Greek and Latin, with large and learned notes; 
together with all that could be met withal of the metrical oracles 
that go under the names of Jupiter, Apollo, Serapis, and others, 
by Joannes Opsopzus. 

The oracles of the Sibyls were appealed to by many of the 
fathers, for the confirmation of the Christian religion. Justin 
Martyr (Ad Grecos Cohortat. juata finem) doth it with a great 
deal of assurance, persuading the Greeks to give credit to that 
ancient Sibyl, whose works were extant all the world over; and 
to their testimony and to that of Hydaspis, he appeals concerning 


the general conflagration, and concerning the torments of hell. | 


Clemens Alexandrinus (Apol. 2, p. mihi. 66, 1.) often quotes the 
Sibyl’s verses with great respect ; so doth Lactantius, (Qu. et Respons. 
p. 436;) St. Austin (De Civ. Dei, 1. xviii. c. 23,) has the famous 
acrostic at large, said to be one of the oracles of the Sibylla 
Erythrea, the first letters of the verses making Incods Xpirros Ocod 
vids Sornp,—‘ Jesus Christ the Son of God the Saviour.’ Divers 
passages they produce out of those oracles which expressly foretell 
the coming of the Messiah, his being born of a virgin, his miracles, 
his sufferings, particularly his being buffeted, spit upon, crowned 
with thorns, having vinegar and gall given him to drink, &c. 

Whether these oracles were genuine and authentic or no, has 
been much controverted among the learned. Baronius and the 
Popish writers generally admit and applaud them, and build much 
upon them; so do some Protestant writers. Isaac Vossius has 
written a great deal to support the reputation of them, and (as I 
find him quoted by Van Dale) will needs have it that they were 
formerly a part of the canon of Scripture. And a learned prelate 
of our own nation, Bishop Montague, pleads largely and with 
great assurance for their authority, and is of opinion that some of 
them were Divinely inspired. 

But many learned men look upon it to be a pious fraud, as they 
called it, that those verses of the Sibyls which speak so very 
expressly of Christ, and the future state, were forged by some 
Christians, and imposed upon the over-credulous. Huetius, (De- 
monstrat. p. 748,) though of the Romish church, condemns both 
the ancient and more modern composures of the Sibyls ; and refers 
his reader for the proof of the vanity of them to the learned 
Blondel. Van Dale and Gallus look upon them to be a forgery. 
And the truth is, they speak so much more particularly and plainly 
concerning our Saviour and the future state than any of the 

rophets of the Old Testament do, that we must conclude St. 

aul, who was the apostle of the Gentiles, guilty not only of a 


lished in 1701. Of Tully, as our author calls Cicero, we need not 
speak. Du Pin was a Roman Catholic, a learned and moderate 
writer, whose candour is often grossly misrepresented by infidels, 
and not liked by extreme members of his own community. He died 
in 1719. Caspar, or Gaspard Peucer, was son-in-law to Melancthon. 
He was imprisoned for ten years on account of his opinions, and died 
in 1602. His works are chiefly on miscellaneous subjects. 

Antony Van Dale was a Dutch physician, who wrote on heathen 
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very great omission, that in all his preaching of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, and in all his Epistles to the Gentile churches, he never 


| so much as mentions the prophecies of the Sibyls. nor vouches 
|| their authority, as he doth that of the Old Testament prophets, 
|| in his preaching and writing to the Jews; but likewise of a very 


a mistake, in making it the particular advantage which the 
Jews had above the Gentiles, that to them were committed the 
oracles of God, Rom. iii. 1, and they were the children of the 
prophets ; and in speaking of the Gentiles as sitting in darkness, 
and being afar off. We cannot conceive that heathen women, and 
those acted by demons, should speak more early and fully of the 
Messiah than those holy men did, who we are sure were moved by 
the Holy Ghost; or that the Gentiles should be intrusted with 
larger and earlier discoveries of the great salvation than that 
people of whom as concerning the flesh Christ was to come. But 
enough, if not more than enough, of the pretenders to prophecy. 
It is a good remark which the learned Gallzeus makes upon the 

reat veneration which the Romans had for the oracles of the 

ibyls, for which he quotes Dionysius Halicarnasszeus, Ovdér otre 
‘Pwpaior puddrrovow ovte dovov KTHpa ovTe tepdy, ws Ta TiBVANeEa 
déopara,—* The Romans preserve nothing with such sacred care, 
nor do they hold any thing in such high estimation, as the Sibyl- 
line oracles.’ Hi si pro vitreis suis thesawris adeo decertarunt, quid 
nos pro genuinis nostris, a Deo inspiratis ? &e.—‘ If they had such 
a value for these counterfeits, how precious should the true trea- 
sure of the Divine oracles be to us!’ And of that we come next 
to speak, 

Prophecy, we are sure, was of equal date with the church; for 
faith comes not by thinking and seeing, as philosophy doth, but by 
hearing, Rom. x. 17; by hearing the word of God. In the ante- 
diluvian period, Adam received Divine revelation in the promise of 
the seed of the woman, and no doubt communicated it in the name 
of the Lord to his seed, and was prophet as well as priest to his 
numerous family. Enoch was a prophet, and foretold perhaps 
the deluge, however the last judgment, that of the great day, 
“Behold, the Lord comes!” Jude 14. When men began as a 
church to call upon the name of the Lord, Gen. iv. 26, or to call 
themselves by his name, they were blessed with prophets, for the 
prophecy came in old time, 2 Pet. i. 21: it is venerable for its 
antiquity. 

When God renewed his covenant of providence (and that a 
figure of the covenant of grace) with Noah and his sons, we soon 
after find Noah as a prophet, foretelling not only the servitude of 
Canaan, but God’s enlarging Japhet by Christ, and his dwelling 
in the tents of Shem, Gen. ix. 26,27. And when upon the general 
revolt of mankind to idolatry, (as in the former period upon the 
apostacy of Cain,) God distinguished a church for himself by the 
call of Abraham, and by his covenant with him and his seed, he 
conferred upon him, and other the patriarchs, the spirit of pro- 
phecy. For when he reproved kings for their sakes, this was it 
he said, “ Touch not mine anointed,’ (who have received that 
unction from the Holy One,) ‘and do my prophets no harm,” 
Ps. ev. 14, 15. And of Abraham he said expressly, “ He is a 
prophet,” Gen. xx. 7. And it was with a prophetical eye, as a 
seer, that he saw Christ’s day ; saw it at so great a distance, and 
yet with so great an assurance triumphed in it, Jno. viii. 56. And 

tephen seems to speak of the first settling of a correspondence 
between him and God, by which he was established to be a 
prophet, when he saith, the God of glory appeared to him, 
Acts vii, 2; appeared in glory. Jacob upon his deathbed, as a 
prophet, told his sons what should befall them in the last days, 
Gen. xlix. 1-10; and spoke very particularly concerning the 
Messiah. 

Hitherto was the infanev of the church, and with it of prophecy. 
It was the dawning of that day; and that morning light owed its 
rise to the Sun of righteousness, though he rose not till long after ; 
but it shone more and more. During the bondage of Israel in 
Egypt this, as other glories of the church, was eclipsed ; but as 
the church made a considerable and memorable advance in the 
deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, and the forming of them into 
a people, so did the spirit of prophecy in Moses, the illustrious 
instrument employed in that great service: so it is said, Hos. xii. 13, 
“By a prophet the Lord brought Israel out of Egypt, and by a 
prophet was he preserved” through the wilderness to Canaan ; 
that is, by Moses, as a prophet. It appears, by what God said ta 
Aaron, that there were then other prophets among them, to whont 
God made known himself and his will in dreams and visions, 
Num. xii. 16 ; but to Moses he spake in a peculiar manner, “ mouth 
to mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches, Num, xii. 6, 8. 


oracles, idolatry, &c., and died in 1708. Gallewus, a Dutch writer, 
published his collection of the Sibylline Oracles in 1689. It was at 
that time the most complete, but has been superseded by more recent 
works. He died in 1709. Opsopeus, a German critic, also pub- 
lished an edition of the Sibylline Oracles. He died in 1596. Cmsar 
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of Holland. His learning was great, and his works were numerous, 
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Nay, such a plentiful effusion was there of the spirit of prophecy 
at that timo, (because Moses was such a prophet, as was to be a 
type of Christ the great prophet,) that some of his spirit was put 
upon seventy elders of Israel at once, and they prophesied, 
Num. xi. 25. What they said was extraordinary, and not only 
under the direction of a prophetic inspiration, but under the 
constraint of a prophetic impulse; as appears by the case of Eldad 
and Medad. 

When Moses, that great prophet, was laying down his office, he 
promised Israel that the Lord God would raise them up a prophet 
of their brethren like unto him, Deu. xviii. 15-18. Which words, 
saith the learned Bishop Stillingfleet, (Orig. Sacer. b. 2. c. 4,) 
though in their full and complete sense they relate to Christ, (and 
to him they are more than once applied in the New Testament,) 
yet there is included in them a promise of an order of prophets, 
which should succeed Moses in the Jewish church, and be Adya 
(@vra, the living oracles among them, Acts vii. 38, by which 
they might know the mind of God; for in the next words he lays 
down rules for the trial of prophets, whether what they said was 
of God or no. And it is observable, that that promise comes in 
immediately upon an express prohibition of the pagan rites of 
divination, and the consulting of wizards and familiar spirits. 
You shall not need to do that, saith Moses; for, to your much 
better satisfaction, you shall have prophets Divinely inspired, by 
whom you may know, from God himself, both what to do and what 
to expect. But as Jacob’s dying prophecy concerning the sceptre 
in Judah, and the lawgiver between his feet, did not begin to be 
remarkably fulfilled till David’s time, most of the judges being of 
other tribes, so Moses’s promise of a succession of prophets began 
not to receive its accomplishment till Samuel’s time, a little before 
the other promise began to emerge and operate; and it was an 
introduction to the other, for it was by Samuel as a prophet that 
David was anointed king; which was an intimation that the pro- 
phetical office of our Redeemer should make way both in the 
world and in the heart for his kingly office ; and therefore, when 
he was asked, “Art thou a King?” he answered, not evasively, 
but very pertinently, “I came to bear witness to the truth,” 
rine xvili, 37; and so to rule as a king purely by the power of 
truth. 

During the government of the judges there was a pouring out of 
the Spirit, but more as a spirit of conduct and courage for war 
than as a spirit of prophecy. Deborah is indeed called a pro- 
phot because of her extraordinary qualifications for judging 

srael; but that is the only mention of prophecy, that I remember, 
in all the book of Judges. Extraordinary messages were sent by 
angels, as to Gideon and Manoah; and it is expressly said, that 
before the word of the Lord came to Samuel it was precious, it 
was xo scarce, “ there was no open vision,” 1 Sam, iii, 1. And 
it was therefore with more than ordinary solemnity that the word 
of the Lord came first to Samuel; and by degrees notice and as- 
surance was given to Israel, “that Samuel was established to be 
a prophet of the Lord,” 1 Sam. iii. 20. In Samuel’s time, and by 
him, the schools of the prophets were erected, by which prophecy 
was dignified, and provision made for a succession of prophets ; for 
it should seem that in those colleges hopeful young men were 
bred up in devotion, in a constant attendance upon the instructions 
the prophets gave from God, and under a strict discipline, as can- 
didates, or probationers for prophecy, who were called the sons 
of the prophets ; and their religious exercises of prayer, conference, 
and psalmody especially, are called prophesyings; and their prefect, 
or president, is called their father, 1 Sam. x. 12. Out of these 
Sod ordinarily chose the prophets he sent, yet not always. Amos 
was no prophet or prophet’s son, Amos vii. 14, had not his educa- 
tion in the schools of the prophets, and yet was cominissioned to 
go on God’s errands; and (which is observable) though he had 
not academical education himself, yet he seems to speak of it with 
great respect, when he reckons it among the favours God had 
bestowed upon Israel, that he raised up of their sons for prophets, 
and of their young men for Nazarites, Amos ii. 11. 

It is worth noting that, when the glory of the priesthood was 
eclipsed by the iniquity of the house of Eli, the desolations of 
Shiloh, and the obscurity of the ark, there was then a more plen- 
tiful effusion of the spirit of prophecy than had been before; a 
standing ministry of another kind was thereby erected, and a 
succession of it kept up. And thus afterwards, in the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, where there was no legal priesthood at all, yet 
there were prophets, and prophets’ sons; in Ahab’s time we meet 
with a hundred of them, whom Obadiah hid by fifty in a cave, 
1 Kin. xviii. 4. When the people of God that desired to know his 


mind wanted one way of instruction, God furnished them with 
another, and a less ceremonious one; for he left not himself with- 
out witness, nor them without a guide. And when they had no 
temple or altar that they could attend upon with any safety or 
satisfaction, they had private meetings at the prophets houses, to 
which the devout faithful worshippers of God resorted, as we find 
the good Shunaniite did, 2 Kin. iv. 23; and where they kept their 
new moons and their sabbaths comfortably, and to their edification. 

David was himself a prophet; so St. Peter calls him, Acts ii. 30; 
and though we read not of God’s speaking to him by dreams and 
visions, yet we are sure ‘‘ the Spirit of the Lord spake by him, and 
his word was in his tongue,” and he had those about him that 
were seers, that were his seers, as Gad and Iddo, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, 
that brought him messages from God, and wrote the history of his 
times. And now the products of the spirit of prophecy were 
translated into the service of the temple, not only in the model of 
the house, which the Lord made David understand in writing by 
his hand upon him, 1 Car. xxviii. 19, but in the worship performed 
there, for there we find Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, prophesying 
with harps, and other musical instruments, according to the order 
of the king, not to foretell things to come, but to give thanks, and 
to praise the Lord, 1 Chr. xxviii. 1-3; yet in their psalms they 
Dare much of Christ and his kingdom, and the glory to be re- 
vealed. 

In the succeeding reigns, both of Judah and Israel, we frequently 
meet with prophets sent on particular errands to Rehoboam, Je- 
roboam, Asa, and other of the kings, who, it is probable, instructed 
the people in the things of God at other times, though it be not 
recorded. But prophecy growing into contempt with many, God 
revived the honour of it, and put a new lustre upon it, in the power 
given to Elijah and Elisha to work miracles, and the great things 


that God did by them, for the confirming of the people’s faith in ~ 


it, and the awakening of their regard to it, 2 Kin. ii. 3; iv. 1-38; 
v. 22; vi. 1. In their time, and by their agency, it should seem 
that the schools of the prophets were revived ; and we find sons of 
the prophets, fellows of these sacred colleges, employed in carry- 
ing messages to the great. men, as to Ahab, 1 Kin. xx. 35; and to 
Jehu, 2 Kin. ix. 1. 

Hitherto the prophets of the Lord delivered their messages by 
word of mouth, only we read of one writing which came from 
Elijah the prophet to Jehoram king of Israel, 2 Chr. xxi. 12, The 
histories of those times which are left us were compiled by pro- 
phets under a Divine direction; and when the Old Testament is 
divided into the law and the prophets, the historical books are for 
that reason reckoned among the prophets. But in the later times 
of the kingdom of Judah and Israel some of the prophets were 
Divinely inspired to write their prophecies, or abstracts of them, 
and to take them upon record for the benefit of after ages, that 
the children which should be born might praise the Lord for them, 
and by comparing the event with the prediction might have their 
faith confirmed. And probably those later prophets spoke more 
fully and plainly of the Messiah and his kingdom than their pre- 
decessors had done, and for that reason their prophecies were put 
in writing, not only for the encouragement of the pious Jews that 
looked for the consolation of Israel, but for the use of us Christians, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come, as David’s psalms had 
been for the same reason, that the Old Testament and the New 
might mutually give light and lustre to each other. Many other 
faithful prophets there were at the same time, who spoke in God’s 
name, that did not commit their prophecies to writing, but were 
of those whom God sent, “rising up betimes and sending them ;” 
the contempt of whom, and of their messages, brought ruin with- 
out remedy upon that sottish people, that ‘knew not the day of 
their visitation.” In their captivity they had some prophets, some 
to shew them how long; and though it was not by a prophet like 
Moses that they were brought up out of Babylon, as they had 
been out of Egypt, but by Joshua the high priest first, and after- 
wards by Ezra the scribe, to shew that God can do his work by 
ordinary means when he pleaseth, yet. soon after their return 
the spirit of prophecy was poured out plentifully, and continued 
(according to the Jews’ computation,) forty years in the second 
temple, but ceased in Malachi. Then (say the rabbins) the Holy 
Spirit was taken from Israel, and they had the benefit only of the 
Bathkol, ‘the daughter of a voice,’ namely, a voice from heaven, 
which they look upon to be the lowest degree of Divine revelation. 
Now herein they are witnesses against themselves for rejecting 
the true Messiah ; for our Lord Jesus, and he only, was spoken to 
by a voice from heaven, at his baptism, his transfiguration, and 
his entrance on his sufferings. 


He died“in 1688. Dr. Montague, who died Bishop of Norwich, in 
1641, was a learned man, but a great defender of extremely High 
Church principles. David Blondel was a French Protestant. He 
died in 1655, and left several works, which were able and erudite. 
With reference to the Sibylline Oracles, there is now but one opinion, 
and it is that they area combination of literary forgeries, partly pagan 
and partly due to Christians, with possibly some Jewish elements. 
They are at best literary curiosities, without a shadow of authenticity. 
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The appeals to them by Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
Augustine, Lactantius, and other Fathers, show that they existed in 
those early times, and that their true character was misunderstood. 
Mr. Henry refers to the Jewish opinion that prophecy proper 
ceased after Malachi, and that the Bath-kol alone remained. This 


Bath-kol is variously explained, but probably it means a mere echo 


of heavenly utterances, as some rabbinical writers understand it. 
Of the three degrees of revelation recognised by the rabbis it was the 
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In John Baptist prophecy revived; and therefore in him the 
Gospel is said to begin, when the church had had no prophets of 
above three hundred years. We have not only the voa populi,— 
‘the voice of the people,’ to prove Jobn a prophet, for all the 
people counted him so, but voa Dei,—‘ the voice of God’ too, for 
Christ calls hima prophet, Mat. xi. 9,10. He had an extraordinary 
commission from God to call people to repentance, was “filled 
with the Holy Ghost from his mother’s womb,” and therefore was 
“called the prophet of the Highest,” because he went before the 
face of the Lord to prepare his way, Du. i. 15, 16; and though he 
did no miracle, nor gave any sign or wonder, yet this proved him 
a true prophet, that all he said of Christ was true, Jno. x. 41. 
Nay, and this proved him more than a prophet, than any of the 
other prophets, that whereas by other prophets Christ was dis- 
covered at a great distance, by him he was discovered as already 
come ; and he was enabled to say, ‘“ Behold the Lamb of God.” 
But after the ascension of our Lord Jesus there was a more plen- 
tiful effusion of the spirit of prophecy than ever before; then was 
the promise fulfilled that God would pour out his Spirit upon all 
flesh, (and not as hitherto upon the Jews only,) and their sons 
and their daughters should prophesy, Acts ii. 16, &c. The gift of 
tongues was one new product of the spirit of prophecy, and given 
for a particular reason, that, the Jewish pale being taken down, all 
nations might be brought into the church. These and other gifts 
of prophecy being for a sign, are long since ceased, and laid aside; 
and we have no encouragement to expect the revival of them; but, 
on the contrary, are directed to call the Scriptures the more 
sure word of prophecy, 2 Pet, i. 19, more sure than voices from 
heaven, and to them we are directed to take heed, to search them, 
and to hold them fast. All God’s spiritual Israel know that they 
are established to be the oracles of God, 1 Sam. iii. 20; and if any 
add to, or take from, the book of that prophecy, they may read their 
doom in the close of it; God shall take blessings from them, and 
add curses to them, Rev. xxii. 18, 19. 

Now concerning the prophets of the. Old Testament, whose 
writings are before us, observe, 

I. That they were all holy men. So we are assured by the 
apostles, that ‘the prophecy came in old time by holy men of God,” 
(and men of God they were commonly called, because they were de- 
voted to him,) “who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
They were men subject to like passions as we are, Jam. v. 17; 
so Elijah, one of the greatest of them, is said to have been; but 
they were holy men, men that in the temper of their minds and 
the tenor of shieis lives were examples of serious piety. Though 
there were many pretenders, that without warrant said, Thus saith 
the Lord, when he sent them not; and some that prophesied in 
Christ’s name, (Mat. vii. 22, 23,) but he never knew them, and 
they indeed were workers of iniquity; and though the cursing, 
blaspheming lips of Balaam and Caiaphas, even then when they 
actually designed mischief, were overruled to speak oracles; yet 
none were employed and commissioned to speak as prophets but 
those that had received the spirit of grace and sanctification; for 
holiness becomes God’s house. The Jewish doctors universally 
agree in this rule, that the spirit of prophecy never rests upon any 
but a holy and wise man, and one whose passions are allayed ; (see 
Mr. Smith, Of Prophecy ;) or, as others express it, an humble man, | 
and a man of fortitude; that is, one that has power to keep his 
sensual, animal part in due subjection to religion and right reason. 
And some of them give thisrule, (Gemara Schab. c. 2,) that the spirit 
of prophecy doth not reside where there is either on the one hand 
grief and melancholy, or on the other hand laughter and lightness 
of behaviour, and impertinent idle talk, And it is commonly 
observed by them, both from the musical instruments used in the 
schools of the prophets in Samuel’s time, and from the instance of 
Elisha’s calling for a minstrel, (2 Kings iii. 15,) that the Divine 

resence doth not reside with sadness, but with cheerfulness; and 


lisha, they say, had not yet recovered himself from the sorrow he 
conceived at parting with Elijah. They have also a tradition, but 
I know no ground for it, that all the while Jacob mourned for 
Joseph, the Shechinah, or Holy Spirit, withdrew from him. Yet 
I believe, when David intimates that by his sin in the matter of 
Uriah he had lost the right spirit and the free spirit, (Ps. li. 10, 12,) 
which therefore he begs might be renewed in him, and restored 
to him, it was not because he was under grief, but because he 
was under guilt. And therefore, in order to the return of that 
right and free spirit, he prays that God would create in him a 
elean heart. r ’ 

IL. That they had all a full assurance in themselves of their 
Divine mission; and, though they could not always prevail to | 


lowest; the first being called Prophecy, the second the Holy Spirit, 
and th third Bath-kol. Of its precise character very much has been 
writte , and very little is known. 


Mr. Smith, who is quoted as a writer on prophecy, was a fellow 
of Quven’s College, Cambridge, and died there in 1652. He was a 
man of much learning, and wrote select discourses on theological 
subjects. That on prophecy was inserted by Bishop Watson iu his 
collec tion of “ Theological Tracts.” 
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| satisfy others, yet they were abundantly satisfied themselves that 
what they delivered as from God, and in his name, was indeed 
from him; and with the same assurance did the apostles speak of 
the Word of life, as that which they had heard and seen, and looked 
on, and which their hands had handled, 1 Jno. i. 1. Nathan 
spoke from himself, when he encouraged David to build the temple; 
but afterwards knew he spake from God, when in his name he 
forbade him to do it. God had various ways of making known to 
his prophets the messages they were to deliver to his people; it 
should seem ordinarily to have been by the ministry of angels: the 
Apocalypse Christ is expressly said to have signified by his angel 
to his servant John, Lev. i. 1. It was sometimes done in a 
vision, when the prophet was awake, sometimes in a dream, when 
the prophet was asleep, and sometimes by a secret but strong 
impression upon the mind of the prophet. But it is a maxim 
, Maimonides has laid down, that all prophecy makes itself known 
to the prophet that it is prophecy indeed; that is, saith another 
of the rabbins, by the vigour and liveliness of the perception, 
whereby he apprehends the things propounded, which Jeremiah 
intimates when he saith, the word of the Lord was as a fire in his 
bones, Jer. xx. 9; and therefore they always spoke with great 
assurance, knowing they should be justified, Zsa. 1. 7. 

II. That in their prophesying, both in receiving their message 
from God and delivering it to the people, they always kept pos- 
session of their own souls, Dan. x. 8. Though sometimes their 
bodily strength was overpowered by the abundance of the revela- 
tions, and their eyes dazzled with the visionary light, as in the 
instances of Daniel and John, (ev. i. 17,) yet still their under- 
standing remained with them, and the free exercise of their reason. 
This is excellently well expressed by a learned writer of our own, 
(Smith, Of Prophecy, p. 190,) ‘that the prophetical spirit seating 
itself in the rational powers, as well as in the imagination, did 
never alienate the mind, but inform and enlighten it; and they 
that were acted by it always maintained a clearness and consistency 
of reason with strength and solidity of judgment. For (saith he 
afterwards, p. 266) God did not make use of idiots, or fools, to 
reveal his will by, but such whose intellectuals were entire and 
perfect; and he imprinted such a clear copy of his truth upon them, 
as that it became their own sense, being digested fully into their 
understanding, so as they were able to deliver and represent it to 
others, as truly as any can paint forth his own thoughts.’ God’s 
messengers were speaking men, not speaking trumpets. The 
fathers frequently took notice of this difference between the pro- 
phets of the Lord, and the false prophets, that the pretenders to 
prophecy, that either were acted by an evil spirit or were under 
the force of a heated imagination, that these counterfeits under- 
went alienations of mind, and delivered what they had to say in 
the utmost toss and disorder, as the Pythian prophetess, that 
delivered her infernal oracles with many antic gestures, tearing 
her hair, and foaming at the mouth. And by this.rule they con- 
demned the Montanists, that pretended to prophecy, in the second 
century, that what they said was in a way of extacy, not like 
rational men, but like men in a frenzy. Chrysostom (in 1 Cor. 
xii. 1,) having described the furious, violent motions of the pre- 
tenders to prophecy, adds, ‘O de podnris ody ovrws, ‘a true prophet 
doth not do so.’ Sed mente sobria, et constanti animi statu, et in- 
telligens que profert, omnia pronunciat,— He understands what 
he utters, and utters it soberly and calmly.’ And Jerome, in his 
preface to his commentaries upon Nahum, observes, that it is called 
the book of the vision of Nahum; Non enim loquitur ev exorace, 
sed est liber intelligentis omnia quee loquitur,— For he speaks not 
in any extacy, but as one who understands every thing he says ;’ 
it is the word of one that understands all he speaks. And again, 


|| (Prolog. in Habac.) Non ut amens loquitur propheta, nee in morem 


insanientium foeminarum dat sine mente sonum,— The prophet 
speaks not as an insane person, nor like women wrought into 
fury, nor does he utter sound without sense.’ 
| IV. That they all drove at one and the same thing, which was 
to bring people to repent of their sins, and to return to God, and 
, to do their duty to him, This was the errand on which all God’s 
| messengers were sent, to beat down sin, and to revive and advance 
_ serious piety; the burthen of every song was, Turn ye now every 
one from his evil way; amend your ways and your doings, and 
xecute judgment between a man and his neighbour, Jer. vil. 3, 5: 
(see Zech, vii. 7, 8; viii. 16.) The scope and design of all their 
rophecies was to enforce the precepts and sanctions of the law of 
Nara the moral law, which is of universal and perpetual obliga- 
tion. Here is nothing of the ceremonial institutes, of the carnal 
ordinances, that were imposed only till the times of reformation, 


The “ Gemara schabbath” is a portion of the Talmud, which is a 
collection of tracts on a multitude of subjects. What is called the 
text is the Mishna, and the running commentsry is the Gemara, 
The Talmud was begun to be written in the second century of our 
era, and not finished till long after. It is a great storehouse of the 
most incongruous materials, including some of value. Two forms 
of the Talmud exist -the Jerusalem, or Palestinian, and the Baby- 
lonian, and they differ much from each other. 
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Heb. ix. 10. Those were now waxing old, and ready to vanish 
ewav; but they make it their business to press the great and 
weighty matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and truth. 

V. That they all bare witness to Jesus Christ, and had an eye 
‘o him, God’s raising up the horn of salvation for us in the house 
of his servant David was consonant to, and in pursuance of, what 
he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which have been 
since the world began, Zu. i. 69, 70. They prophesied of the 
grace that should come to us, and it was the Spirit of Christ in 
them, one and the same spirit, that testified beforehand the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow, 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. 
Christ was then made known, and yet comparatively hid in the 

redictions of the prophets, as before in the types of the ceremonial 
Pee And the learned Huetius (Demonstrat. Evang. p. 737) ob- 
serves it as really admirable, that so many persons in different 
ages should conspire with one consent as it were to foretell, some 
one particular, and others another, concerning Christ, all which 
had at length their full accomplishment in him. Ab ipsis mundi 
incunabulis, per quatuor annorum millia, uno ore venturum Chris— 
tum preedixerunt viri complures, in ejusque ortu, vita, virtutibus, 
rebus gestis, morte, ac tota denique Oixovopia premonstranda consen- 
serunt,—‘ From the earliest period of time, for four thousand years, 
a great number of men have predicted the advent of Christ, and 
presented an harmonious statement of his birth, life, character, 
actions, and death, and of that economy which he came to 
establish.’ 

VI. That these prophets were generally hated and abused in 
their several generations by those that lived with them. Stephen 
challengeth his judges to produce an instance to the contrary, 
“Which of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted ?” yea, 
and as it should seem for this reason, because “they shewed before 
of the coming of the Just One,” Acts vii. 52. Some there were 
that trembled at the word of God in their mouths, but by the 
most they were ridiculed and despised, and, as ministers are now 
py profane people, made a jest of, Hos. ix. 7; the prophet was 
the fool in the play. ‘Wherefore came this mad fellow unto 
thee 2” (2 Kén. ix. 11,) said the captains, of one of the sons of the 
prophets. The Gentiles never treated their false prophets so ill 
as the Jews did their true prophets, but on the contrary had them 
always in veneration. The Jews’ mocking the messengers of the 
Lord, killing the prophets, and stoning them that were sent unto 
them, was as ainazing unaccountable an instance of the enmitv 
that is in the carnal mind against God as any other. And this 
makes their rejection of Christ’s Gospel the less strange, that the 
spirit of prophecy, which for many ages was so much the glory of 
Israel, in every age met with so much opposition; and there were 
those that always resisted the Holy Ghost in the prophets, and 
turned that glory into shame, Acts vii. 51; but this was it that 
was the measure-filling sin of Israel, that brought upon them both 
their first destruction by the Chaldeans and their final ruin by the 
Romans, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 16. : 

VII. That though men slighted these prophets, God owned 
them, and put honour upon them. As they were men of God, his 
immediate servants and his messengers, so he always shewed him- 
self “the Lord God of the holy prophets,” Rev. xxii. 6; stood by 
them, and strengthened them, and by his Spirit they were full 
of power; and those that slighted them, when they had lost 
them, were made to know to their confusion that a prophet had 
been among them. What was said of one of the primitive fathers 
of the prophets was true of them all, ‘The Lord was with them, 
and did let none of their words fall to the ground,” 1 Sam. iii. 19. 
What they said by way of warning and encouragement, for the 
enforcing of their calls to repentance and reformation, was to be 
understood conditionally: when God spake by them either on the 
one hand to build and to plant, or on the other hand to pluck up 
and pull down, the change of the people’s way might produce 
a change of God’s ways, (Jer. xviil. 7, 19;) such was Jonah’s 
prophecy of Nineveh’s ruin within forty days; or God might 
sometimes be better than his word, in granting a reprieve: but 
what they said by way of prediction of a particular matter, and as 
a sign, did always come to pass exactly as it was foretold; yea, 
and the general predictions sooner or later took hold, even of those 
that would fain have got clear of them, (Zech. i. 6;) for this is 
that which God glories in, that ‘he confirmeth the word of his ser- 
vants, and performeth the counsel of his messengers,” Jsa. xliv. 26. 

In opening these prophecies I have endeavoured to give the 
genuine sense of them, as far as I could reach it, by consulting the 
best expositors, considering the scope and coherence, and “‘com- 


The whole subject of prophecy is universally regarded as instruc- 
tive and important, and it has been dealt with by multitudes of 
writers of different views. Without reckoning the unbelieving 
school, which openly or practically denies the reality of prophecy, 
there are two or three classes of evangelical interpreters, some of 
whom plead for a single and others for a double fulfilment of certain 
predictions. To discuss the merits of the various systems is not 
within the scope of these brief notes [see more in “ Cassell’s 
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paring spiritual things with spiritual,” the spiritual things of the 
Old Testament with those of the New, and especially by prayer to 
God tor the conduct and direction of the Spirit of truth; but after 
all there are many things here “ dark and hard to be understood,” 
concerning the certain meaning of which, though I could not gain 
myself, niuch less expect to give my reader, full satisfaction, yet I 
have not, with the unlearned and unstable, wrested them to the 
destruction of any, 2 Pet. iii. 16. It is the prerogative of the Lamb 
of God to take this book, and to open all its seals. I have likewise 
endeavoured to accommodate these prophecies to the use and 
service of those who desire to read the Scripture, not only with 
understanding, but with pious affections, and to their edification in 
faith and holiness. And we shall find all that is given by inspira- 
tion of God is profitable, though not all alike profitable, 2 Tim. 
iii. 16, not all alike easy or improvable; but when the mystery 
of God shall be finished we shall see, what we are now bound to 
believe, that there is not one idle word in all the prophecies of this 
book. What God hath said, as well as what he doth, we know not 
now, bnt shall know hereafter. 

The pleasure I have had in studying and meditating upon those 
parts of these prophecies which are plain and practical, and 
especially those that are evangelical, has been an abundant balance 
to, and recompence for, the harder tasks we have met with in 
other parts that are more obscure. In many parts of this field 
the treasure must be digged for, as that in the mines, but in other 
parts the surface is covered with rich and precious products, with 
corn and flocks, of which we may say as was said of Noah, these 
same have comforted us greatly “concerning our work and the toil 
of our hands,” and have made it very pleasant and delightful; 
God grant it may be no less so to the readers. 

And now let me desire the assistance of my friends in setting up 
my Ebenezer here in a thankful acknowledgment that “hitherto ~ 
the Lord has helped me.” I desire to praise God that he hath 
spared my life to finish the Old Testament, and hath graciously 
given me some tokens of his presence with me in carrying on 
of this work; though the more I reflect upon myself the more 
unworthy I see myself of the honour of being thus emploved, and 
the more need I see of Christ and his merit and grace. ‘“ Remem- 
ber me, O God, for good, and spare me according to the multitude | 
of thy mercies.” The Lord forgive what is mine, and accept what 
is his own. 

I purpose, if God continue my life and health, according to the 
measure of the grace given to me, and in a constant and entire 
dependence upon Divine strength, to go through the New Testa- 
ment in two volumes more. I intimated in my preface to the 
first volume, that I had drawn up some expositions upon some parts 
of the New Testament; viz., the gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
John; but they are so large, that, to make them bear sume pro- 
portion to the rest, it is necessary they be much contracted, so 
that I shall be obliged to write them all over again, and to make 
considerable -alterations; and therefore I cannot expect they 
should be published but, as these hitherto have been, if God per- 
mit, a volume every other year. I shall begin it now shortly, if 
the Lord will, and apply myself to it as closely as I can; and I 
earnestly desire the prayers of all that wish well to the under- 
taking, that, if the Lord spare me to go on with it, I may be enabled 
to do it well, and so as that by it some may be led into the “riches 
of the full assurance of understanding in the mystery of God, even 
of the Father, and of Christ,” Col. ii. 2. And if it shall please 
God to remove me by death before it be finished, I trust I shall be 
able to say, not only, Welcome his blessed will, but, Welcome that 
blessed world, in which, though now we know but in part, and 
prophesy but in part, that knowledge which is perfect will come, 
and that which is partial will be done away, 1 Cor. xiii. 8, 10, 12; 
in which all our mistakes will be rectified, all our doubts resolved, 
all our deficiencies made up, all our endeavours in preaching, cate- 
chizing, and expounding superseded and rendered useless, and all 
our prayers swallowed up in everlasting praises; in which pro- 
pheey, we now so much admire, shall fail, and tongues shall cease, 
and the knowledge we have now shall vanish away, as the light o 
the morning star doth when the sun is risen; in which we shall no 
longer see through a glass darkly, but face to face. Ina believing, 
comfortable, well-grounded expectation of that true and perfect 
light, I desire to continue, living and dying ; in an humble and dili- 
gent preparatica for it, let me spend my time, and in the full 
enjoyment of it, Oh that I may spend a glorious eternity ! 


July 18, 1712. M. H. 


Bible Dictionary,” article “ Prophecy” ]; we may, however, observe 
that among the uses of prophecy the following are enumerated by 
Dr. Jortin :—1. It served to secure the belief in God and his provi- 
dence. 2. It was fitted to promote veneration for the Divine omnis- 
cience. 3. It helped to keep alive true religion, as that of the heart, 
and not of mere forms. 4. It attracted men to love and trust in 
God, who deigned to speak to them. 5. It was intended to 
the people from idolatry. 
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Proruer is a title that sounds very great to those that understand it, though, in the eye of the world, many of those that were dignified with it appeared very 
mean. A prophet is one that hath a great intimacy with heaven, and a great interest there, and, consequently, a commanding authority upon earth. Prophecy is 
put for all Divine revelation, 2 Pet. i. 20, 21, because that was, most commonly (by dreams, voices, or visions,) communicated to prophets first, and by them to the 
children of men, Num. xii. 6. Once, indeed, God himself spoke to all the thousands of Israel from the top of mount Sinai; but it was so intolerably dreadful that 
they begged that for the future God would speak to them as he had done before, by men like themselves, whose terror should not make them afraid, nor their hands 
be heavy upon them, Job xxxiii. 7. God approved the motion: “They have well said,” saith he, Dew. vy. 27, 28; and the matter was then settled by consent of 
parties that we must never expect to hear from God any more in that way, but by prophets, who received their instructions immediately from God, with a charge 
to deliver them to his church. Before the sacred canon of the Old Testament began to be written there were prophets, who were instead of Bibles to the church. 
Our Saviour seems to reckon Abel among the prophets, Mat. xxiii. 31, 35. Enoch was a prophet, and by him that was first in prediction which is to be last in 
execution, the judgment of the great day ; Jude 14, Behold, the Lord comes with his holy myriads. Noah was a preacher of righteousness. God saith of Abraham, 
He is a prophet, Gen. xx. 7. Jacob foretold things to come, Gen. xlix. 1; nay, all the patriarchs are called prophets, Ps. cy. 15, ‘Do my prophets no harm.” 
Moses was, without compare, the most illustrious of all the Old Testament prophets, for with him the Lord spake face to face, Deu. xxxiv. 10. He was the first 
writing prophet, and by his hand the first foundations of holy writ were laid; even those that were called to be his assistants in the government had the spirit of 
prophecy, such a plentiful effusion was there of that spirit at that time, Num. xi. 25. But after the death of Moses, for some ages, the Spirit of the Lord appeared 
and acted in the church of Israel more as a martial spirit than as a spirit of prophecy, and inspired men more for acting than speaking ; I mean in the time of tne 
judges. We find the Spirit of the Lord coming upon Othniel, Gideon, Samson, and others, for the service of their country with their swords, not with their pens. 
Messages were sent from heaven by angels, as to Gideon and Manoah, and to the people, Jud. ii. 1. In all the book of Judges there is never once mention of a 
prophet, only Deborah is called a prophetess. Then the word of the Lord was precious; there was no open vision, 1 Sam. iii. 1. They had the law of Moses 
newly written; let them study that. But in Samuel prophecy revived, and in him a famous epocha or period of the church began: a time of great light, in a 
constant, uninterrupted succession of prophets, till some time after the captivity, when the canon of the Old Testament was completed in Malachi; and then 
propliecy ceased for near four hundred years, till the coming of the great Prophet and his forerunner, Some prophets were Divinely inspired to write the 
histories of the church, but they did not put their names to their writings, only referring themselves for proof to the authentic records of those times, which were 
known to be drawn up by prophets, as Gad, Iddo, &c. David and others were prophets to write sacred songs for the use of the church. After them, we often 
read of prophets sent on particular errands, and raised up for special public services; among them the most famous were Elijah and Elisha in the kingdom of 
Israel. But none of these put their prophecies in writing, nor have we any remains of them but some fragments in the histories of their times; yet nothing of 
their own writing (that I remember) but one epistle of Elijah’s, 2 Chr. xxi. 12. But towards the latter end of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel it pleased God to 
direct his servants the prophets to write and publish some of their sermons, or abstracts of them. The dates of many of their prophecies are uncertain, but the 
earliest of them was in the days of Uzziah king of Judah, and Jeroboam II., his contemporary, king of Israel, about two hundred years before the captivity ; and 
not long after Joash had slain Zechariah the son of Jehoiada in the courts of the temple. If they begin to murder the prophets, yet they shall not murder their 
prophecies; they shall remain as witnesses against them. Hosea was the first of the writing prophets, and Joel, Amos, and Obadiah published their prophecies 
about the same time. Isaiah began some time after, and not long; but his prophecy is placed first, because it is the largest of them all, and has most in it of Him 
to whom all the prophets bear witness; and, indeed, so much of Christ that he is justly styled the evangelical prophet, and, by some of the ancients, a €fth 
evangelist. We shall have the general title of this book ver. 1, and, therefore, shall here only observe something, 


_ Preliminary Note——There are about fifty quotations from Isaiah 
in the New Testament, some of the passages occurring more than 
once. This fact shows the importance of Isaiah to the Christian 
student, and in part accounts for the immense number of criticisms 
to which the first prophetic book has given rise. Mr. Barnes says, 
‘It is manifest that a correct exposition of this book must go far to 
throw a clear light on a considerable portion of the writings of the 
New Testament. Indeed, so numerous are the quotations, and so 
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entirely do the writings of Isaiah harmonise with those of the New 
Testament, that it may be regarded almost as an indispensable part 
of the work of explaining the New Testament to explain Isaiah.” As 
might be expected, critics of a certain school have laboured hard and 
long to overthrow the claims to originality of many portions of the 
book, while other critics have been at least equally able and indus- 
trious in defending it. ‘The chief attacks have been directed against 
the last twenty-seven chapters. 
489 
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[. Concerning the prophet himself. He was (if we may believe the tradition of the Jews) of the royal family, his father being, they say, brother to king Uzziah, 
However, he was much at court, especially in Hezekiah’s time, as we find in his story; to which many think it is owing, that his style is more curious and polite 
than that of some other of the prophets, and in some places exceeding lofty and soaring. The Spirit of God sometimes served his own purpose by the particular 
genius of the prophet, for prophets were not speaking trumpets, through which the Spirit spake, but speaking men, by whom the Spirit spake, making use of their 
natural powers, in respect both of light and flame, and advancing them above themselves, 

IJ. Concerning the prophecy. It is transcendently excellent and useful; it was so to the church of God then, serving for conviction of sin, direction in duty, and 


consolation in trouble. 


Two great distresses of the church are here referred to, and comfort prescribed in reference to them—that by Sennacherib’s invasion, 


which happened in his own time, and that of the captivity in Babylon, which happened long after; and in the supports and encouragements laid up for each of 


these times of need we find abundance of the grace of the Gospel. 


There are not so many quotations in the Gospels out of any, perhaps not out of all the 


prophecies of the Old Testament, as out of this; nor so express testimonies concerning Christ, witness that of his being born of a virgin, ch. ix., and that of his 
sufferings, ch. liii. The beginning of this book abounds most with reproofs for sin and threatenings of judgment; the latter end of it is full of good words and 
comfortable words. ‘This method the Spirit of Christ took formerly in the prophets, and doth still,—first to convince, and then to comfort; and those that would 
be blessed with the comforts must submit to the conviction. Doubtless, Isaiah preached many sermons, and delivered many messages to the people, which arg 
not written in this book, as Christ did; and probably these sermons were delivered more largely and fully than they are here related; but so much is left on 
record as Infinite Wisdom thought fit to convey to us, on whom the ends of the world are come. And these prophecies, as well as the histories of Christ, are 
written that we might holieve on the name of the Son of God, and that, believing, we might have life through his name; for to us is the Gospel here preached, as 


well as unto them that hved then, and more clearly. 


Oh that it may be mixed with faith! 


CHAPTER I. 


The first verse of this chapter is intended for a title to the whole book, and it is likely 
that this was the first sermon that this prcphet was appointed to publish, and to aftix 
in writing (as Calvin thinks the custom of the prophets was) to the door of the temple, 
as with us proclamations are fixed to public places, that all might read them, Hab. ii. 2; 
and those that would might take out authentic copies of them, the original being after 
some time laid up by the vriests among the records of the temple. The sermon which 
is contained in this chapter hath in it, I. A high charge exhibited in God’s name 
against the Jewish church and nation, 1. For their ingratitude, ver. 2, 3; 2. For 
their incorrigibleness, ver.5; 3. For the universal corruption and degeneracy of the 
people, ver. 4, 6, 21,22; 4. For their rulers’ perverting of justice, ver. 23. Il. A sad 
complaint of the judgments of God which they had brought upon themselves by their 
sins, and by which they were brought almost to utter ruin, ver. 7—9. III. A just 
rejection of those shows and shadows of religion which they kept up among them, not- 
withstanding this general defection and apostacy, ver. '0—15. IV. An earnest call to 
repentance and reformation, setting before them life and death; life if they complied 
with the call, and death if they did not, ver. 16—20. V. A threatening of ruin to those 
that would not be reformed, ver. 24, 283—31. VI. A promise of a happy reformation at 
last, and a return to their primitive purity and prosperity, ver. 25—27. And all this is 
to be applied by us, not only to the communities we are members of, in their pu'wie 
interests, but to the state of our own souls. 


of Amoz, which he saw con- 
cerning Judah and Jeruss- 
lem in the days of Uzzian, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah, kings of Judah. 


Here is, First. The name of the pro- 
phet, Isaiah, or Jesaihahu, for so it is in 
the Hebrew, which in the New Testa- 
ment is read Esaias. His name signifies 
‘the salvation of the Lord,’ a proper name 
for a prophet, by whom God gives know- 
ledge of salvation to his people, especially 
for this prophet, who prophesies so much of Jesus, the Saviour, and the great 
salvation wrought out by ste He is said to be the son of Amoz, not Amos the 
prophet,—the two names in the Hebrew differ more than in the English,—but, 
as the Jews think, of Amoz the brother or son of Amaziah king of Judah; 
a tradition as uncertain as that rule which they give, that where a prophet’s 
father is named he also was himself a prophet. The pepe pupils and suc- 
cessors are indeed often called their sons, but we have few instances, if any, of 
their own sons being their successors. 2 ay ‘ A 

Secondly. The nature of the prophecy. It is a vision; being revealed to him 
in a vision when he was awake, “and heard the words of God, and saw the 
visions of the Almighty,” as Balaam speaks, Num. xxiv. 4, though perhaps it 
was not so illustrious a vision at first as that afterwards, ch. vi. 1. The prophets 
were called seers, or seeing men, ana therefore their prophecies are fitly called 
visions. It was what he saw with the eyes of his mind, and foresaw, as clearly 
by Divine revelation, was as well assured of it, as fully apprized of it, and 
as much affected with it, as if he had seen it with his bodily eyes. Note, 
1. God’s prophets saw what they spoke of, knew what they said, and require 
our belief of nothing but what ey themselves believed and were sure of, 
Jno. vi. 69; 1 Jno.i. 1. 2. They could not but speak what they saw, because 
they saw how much all about them were concerned in it, Actsiv. 20; 2 Cor. iv. 13. 

Thirdly. The subject of the prophecy. It was what “he saw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem,” the country of the two tribes, and that city which was their 
metropolis; and there is not much in it relating to Ephraim, or the ten tribes, as 
there is in the prophecy of Hosea. Some chapters there are in this book which 
relate to Babylon, Egypt, Tyre, and some other neighbouring nations; but it 
takes its title from that which is the greatest pert of it, concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem. And the other nations spoken of are such as the people of the 
Jews had concerns with. Isaiah brings to them in a special manner, 1. Instruc- 
tion; for it is the privilege of Suda and Jerusalem that to them pertain the 
oracles of God. 2. Reproof and threatening; for if in Judah, where God is 
known,—if in Salem, where his name is great,—iniquity be found, they sooner 
than any other shall be reckoned with for it. 3. Comfort and encouragement 
in evil times; for the children of Zion shall be joyful in their king. 

Fourthly. ‘The date of the ae ai . He prophesied “in the eae of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah.” y this it appears, 1. That he prophesied long, 
especially if, as the Jews say, he was at last put to death by Manasseh, to a 
cruel death,—being sawn asunder,—to which some suppose the apostle refers, 
HMeb. xi. 37.. From the year that king Uzziah died, ch. vi. 1, to Hezekiah’s sick- 
ness and recovery, was forty years; how much before and after he prophesied is 
not certain; some reckon sixty, others eighty, years in all. 1t was an honour to 
him, and a happiness to his country, that he was continued so long in his use- 
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fulness. And we must suppose both that he began young and that he held out 
to old age; for the prophets were not tied, as the priests were, to a certain age 
for the beginning or ending of their ministration, 2. That he passed through 
variety of times. Jotham was a good king, and Hezekiah a better, who, no 
doubt, gave eles Lacan to, and took advice from, this prophet; were 
patrons to him, and he a privy counsellor to them. But between them, and 
when Isaiah was in the prime of his time, the reign of Ahaz was very profane 
and wicked. Then, no douh, he was frowned upon at court, and it is likely 
forced to abscond. Good n sn and good ministers must expect bad times in this 
world, and prepare for them. Then religion was run down to that degree that 
the doors of the house of the Lord were shut up, and idolatrous altars were 
erected in every corner of Jerusalem; and Isaiah, with all his Divine eloquence, 
and messages immediately from God himself, could not help it. The best men, 
the best ministers, cannot do the good they would do in the world. 


2 Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth: 
For the Lorp hath spoken, 
I have nourished and brought up children, 
And they have rebelled against me. 
8 The ox knoweth his owner, 
Ard the ass his master’s crib: 
But. Israel doth not know, 
My p2ople doth not consider. 
4 Ah sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, 
A seed of evildoers, children that are corrupters : 
They have forsaken the Lorn, 
They have provoked the Holy One of Israel unto anger, 
They are gone away backward. 
5 Why should ye be stricken any more ? 
Ye will revolt more and more: 
The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. 
6 From the sole of the foot even unto the head ¢here ts no 
soundness in it ; 
But wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores : 
They have not been closed, neither bound up, 
Neither mollified with ointment. 
7 Your country zs desolate, 
Your cities are burned with fire : 
Your land, strangers devour it in your presence, 
And i¢ ts desolate, as overthrown by strangers. [yard, 
8 And the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vine- 
As a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 
As a besieged city. [remnant, 
9 Except the Lorp of hosts had left unto us a very small 
We should have been as Sodom, 
And we should have been like unto Gomorrah. 


We will hope to meet with a brighter and more pleasant scene before we 
come to the end of this book; but truly here in the beginning of it every thing 
looks very bad, very black, with Judah and Jerusalem. What is the wilder- 
pee oe the world, if the church, the vineyard, have such a dismal aspect as this 
vere 

First. The prophet, though he speaks in God’s name, yet, des 
audience with the children of his people, addresseth himself tot 
the earth, and bespeaks their attention; ver. 2, “Hear, O heavens, and give 
ear, O earth!” Sooner will the inanimate creatures hear, who observe the 
law and answer the end of their creation, than this stupid, senseless people, 
Let the lights of heaven shame their darkness, and the fruitfulness of the earth 
their barrenness, and the strictness of each to their time their irregularity. 
Moses begins thus, Deu. xxxii. 1, to which the prophet here refers, intimating 
that now those times were come which Moses there foretold, Deu. xxxi, 20, 
Or, this is an appeal to heaven and earth, to angels, and then to the inhabitants 
of the upper and lower world; let them judge between God and his vineyard, 


airing to gain 
e heavens and 


i. 1, This first verse is a general title and declaration of the period 
over which the prophetic activity of Isaiah extended. Of his family 
and rank but little is known. A Jewish tradition makes him the 
nephew of Amaziah, king of Judah, and another says he was put to 
death by Manasseh, 

i. 3. In this verse the words “ doth not consider” are scarcely so 
exact a translation as “doth not understand.” 

i. 5. Instead of “why” some, as Dr. Alexander, explain “ where- 
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upon ;” 4.e,, on what part of the body “ can ye be stricken” (smitten, 
punished) “any more?” But other good critics prefer our authorised 
version. GIG 
i. 6. The Chaldee interprets this to mean that, “ from the lowest of 
the people even to the princes, all are contumacious and rebellious,” 
For “ putrifying sores” we may put fresh or new wounds, but it may 
be that “undressed we1nds ” are meant, as further indicated by what 
follows. : d Silane “a 
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Can either produce such an instance of ingratitude? Note, God will be 
justified when he speaks, and both heaven and earth shall declare his right- 
eousness, Mic. vi. 1,2; Ps. 1. 6. 

Secondly. He chargeth them with base ingratitude, a crime of the highest 
nature; call a man ungrateful and you can call him no worse. Let heaven and 
earth hear, and wonder at, \. God’s gracious dealings with such a peevish, 
provoking people as they were. 
children; ” they have been well fed, and well taught, Dew. xxxii. 6. 
magnified and exalted them, so some; not only made them grow, but made 
them great; not only maintained them, but pratervad them; not only trained 
them up, but raised them high. Note, We owe the continuance of our lives 
and comforts, and all our advancements, to God’s fatherly care of us, and kind- 
ness to us. 2. Their ill-natured carriage towards him who was so tender of 
them; “They have rebelled apainnt me;” or, (as some read it,) ‘they have 
revolted from me;’ they have been deserters, nay, traitors against his crown 
and dignity. Note, All the instances of God’s favour to us, as the God both 
of our nature and of our nurture, aggravate our treacherous departures from 
him, and all our presumptuous oppositions of him. Children, and yet rebels! 

Thirdly. He attributes this to their ignorance and inconsideration; ver. 3, 

The ox knows,” but “Israel doth not.” Observe, 1. The sagacity of the ox 
and the ass, which are not only brute creatures, but of the dullest sort; and 
yet the ox hath such a sense of duty as to know his owner, and to serve him, to 
submit to his yoke and draw init. The ass hath such a sense of interest as to 
know his master’s crib or manger where he is fed, and to abide by it; he will 

o to that of himself if ye turn him loose. A fine pass man is come to when he 
is shamed even in knowledge and understanding by these silly animals; and is 
not only sent to school to them, Pr. vi. 6,7, but set in a form below them, 
Jer. viii. 7; “taught more than the beasts of the earth,” Job xxxv. 11, and yet 
knowing less. 2. The sottishness and stupidity of Israel. God is their owner 
and proprietor; he made us, and his we are more than our Cattle are ours; he 
has provided well for us; providence is our master’s crib; yet many that are 
called the people of God do not know, and will not consider this; but ask, 
“What is the Almighty, that we should serve him?” He is none of our owner; 
“and what profit shall we have if we pray unto him?” he hath no crib for us 
to feed at. He had complained, ver. 2, of the obstinacy of their wills; “ they 
have rebelled against me.” Here he runs it up to its cause: Therefore they 
have rebelled because they do not know, they do not consider; the under- 
standing is darkened, and therefore the whole soul is alienated from the life 
of God, Eph. iv. 18. “ Israel doth not know,” though their land was a land of 
light and knowledge. “In Judah is God known;” yet, because they do not 
live up to what they know, it is in effect as if they did not know. They know, 
but their knowledge doth them no good; because they do not consider what 
they know, they do not apply it to their case, nor their minds to it. Note, 
1. Even among those that profess themselves God’s people, that have the 
advantages, and lie under the engagements of his people, yet there are many 
that are very careless in the affairs of their souls. 2. Lnconsideration of what 
we do know is as great an enemy to us in religion as ignorance of what we 
should know. 3. Therefore men revolt from God, and rebel against him, 
because they do not know and consider their obligations to God in duty, 
gratitude, and interest. 

Fourthly. He laments the universal pravity and corruption of their church 
and kingdom. The disease of sin was epidemical, and all orders and degrees 
of men were infected with it. “ Ah sinful nation,” ver. 4. he prophet be- 
moans those that would not bemoan themselves: Ah, alas for them, woe to 
them! he speaks with a holy indignation at their degeneracy, and a dread of 
the consequences of it. See here, 

1. How he aggravates that sin, and shews the malignity that there was in 
it, ver. 4. Ist. The wickedness was universal; they were a sinful nation, the 
generality of the people were vicious and profane; they were so in their 
national capacity, in the management of their public treaties abroad, and the 
administration of public justice at home, they were corrupt. Note, It is ill 
with a people when sin becomes national. 2ud. It was very great and heinous 
in its nature. They were “laden with iniquity ;” the guilt of it, and the curse 
incurred by that guilt, lay very heavy upon them; it was a heavyecharge that 
was exhibited against them which they could never clear themselves from. 
Their wickedness was upon them as a talent of lead, Zec. v. 7,8; and their 
sin, as it did easily beset them, and they were prone to it, was a weight upon 
them, Heb. xii. 1. 3rd. They came of an ill breed, were “a seed of evil-doers.” 
Treachery ran in the blood, they had it by kind, which made the matter so 
much the worse, more provoking, and less curable; they rose up in their 
fathers’ stead, and trod in their fathers’ steps, to “ fill up the measure of their 
iniquity,” Num. xxxii. 14; they were a race and family of rebels. 4th. They 
that were themselves debauched did what they could to debauch others. 
They are not only corrupt children, born tainted, but “children that are 
corrupters,” that propagate vice, and infect others with it; not only sinners, 
but tempters; not only acted by Satan, but agents for him. If those that 
are called children, God's children, that are looked upon as belonging to his 
family, be wicked and yile, their example is of the most malignant influence. 
5th. Their sin was a treacherous departure from God. They were deserters 
from their allegiance; “ they have forsaken the Lord,” to whom they had 
joined themselves; they are “gone away backward,” are alienated or sepa- 
rated from God; have turned the back upon him, run their colours, and 
guitted their service; when they were urged forward they ran backward, 
“as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke,” Hos. iv. 16. 6th. It was an impu- 
dent and daring defiance of him. “They have provoked the Holy One of Israel 
unto anger,” wilfully and designedly; they knew what would anger him, and 
that they did. Note, The backslidings of those that have professed religion 
and relation to God are in a special manner provoking to him. 

2. How he illustrates it by a comparison taken from a sick and diseased body 
all overspread with leprosy; or, like Job's, with sore boils, ver. 5,6. Ist. The 
distemper hath seized the vitals, and so threatens to be mortal. Diseases {n 
the head and heart are most dangerous. Now the head, “the whole head, is 
sick, the heart, the whole heart, is faint ;” they were become corrupt in their 
judgment, the leprosy was in their head; they were utterly unclean; their 
affection to God and religion was cold and gone; the things which remained 
were ready to die away, Rev. iii. 2, 2nd. It hath overspread the whole body, 
and so becomes exceeding noisome; “from the sole of the foot even to the 
head.” From the meanest peasant to the greatest peer “there is no sound- 
ness,” no good principles, no religion, for that is the health of the soul; nothing 
“but wounds and bruises,” guilt and corruption, the sad effects of Adam's 
fall; noisome to the holy God, painful to the sensible soul. ‘They were so to 
David when he complained, Ps. xxxviii. 5, “ My wounds stink and are corrupt, 
because of my foolishness.” See Ps. xxxii. 3,4. No attempts were made for re- 
formation, or, if they were, they e ( f 
ciused, nor bound up, nor mollified with ointment.” U 
pented of, the wounds are unsearched, unwashed, the proud flesh in them not 
eut out; and while, beige a apa it remains unpardoned, the wounds are not 
mollified or closed up, nor any thing done towards the healing of them, and the 
preventing of the fatal consequences of them, 


“T have nourished and brought them up as 
I have | 


roved ineffectual ; she wounds “have not been | 
While sin remains unre- | 
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Fifthly. He sadly bewails the judgments of God which they had brougtt 
ppan themselves by their sins, and their incorrigibleness under those judg- 
ments, 

1. Their kingdom was almost ruined, ver. 7. So miserable were they that 
both their towns and their lands were wasted, and yet so stupid that they 
needed to be told this, and to have it shewed them. Look and see how it is: 
“your country is desolate,” the ground is not cultivated, for want of inha- 
bitants, the villages being deserted, Jud. v.7; and thus the fields and vine- 
yards become like deserts, “all grown over with thorns,” Pr. xxiv. 31, “ Your 
cities are burned with fire,” by the enemies that invade you. Fire and sword 
commonly go together. As for the fruits of “ your land,” which should be food 
for your families, “ strangers devour them ;” and, to your greater vexation, it is 
“ before your eyes,” and you cannot prevent it; you starve while your enemies 
surfeit on that which should be your maintenance. he overthrow of your 
country is as the overthrow of strangers; it is used by the invaders as one 
might expect it should be used by strangers. Jerusalem itself, which was ag 
the daughter of Zion, (the temple built on Zion was a mother, a nursing mother 
to Jerusalem,) or Zion itself, ihe holy mountain, which had been dear to God at 
a daughter, was now lost, deserted, and exposed “as a cottage in a vineyard,” 
which, when the vintage is over, nobody dwells in or takes any care of, and 
looks as mean and despicable “as a lodge” or hut ‘‘in a garden of cucumbers,” 
and everybody is afraid of coming near it, and solicitous to remove their effects 
out of it, as if it were a besieged city, ver. 8. And some think itis the cala- 
mitous state of the kingdom that is represented by a diseased body, ver. 6. 
Probably this sermon was preached in the reign of Ahaz, when Judah was 


invaded by the kings of Syria and Israel, the Edomites and the Philistines, 
who slew many, and carried many away into captivity, 2 Chr. xxviii. 5, 17, 18. 
Note, National impiety and immorality bring national desolation. Canaan, 
the glory of all lands, mount Zion, the joy of the whole earth, both became a 
reproach and a ruin, and sin hath made them so, that great mischief-maker, 

2. Yet they were not at all reformed, and therefore God threatens to take 
another course with them; ver. 5, ““ Why should ye be stricken any more” 
with any expectation of doing you good by it, when you increase revolts as 
your rebukes are increased; “ You will revolt more and more,” as you have 
done, as Ahaz particularly did, who “in his distress trespassed yet more 
against the Lord,” 2 Chr. xxviii. 22. Thus the physician, when he sees the 
patient’s case desperate, troubles him no more with physic; and the father 
resolves to correct his child no more when, finding him hardened, he deter- 
mines to disinherit him. Note, Ist. There are those who are made worse by 
the methods God takes to make them better. The more they are stricken the 
more they revolt; their corruptions, instead of being mortified, are irritated 
and exasperated by their afflictions, and their hearts more hardened. 2nd. God 
sometimes ina way of righteous judgment ceaseth to correct those who have 
been long incorrigible, and whom therefore he designs to destroy. The repro- 
bate silver shall be east, not into the furnace, but to the dunghill, Jer. vi. 29, 30: 
see Eze. xxiv. 13; Hos. iv. 14, “ He that is filthy, let him be filthy still.” 

Sixthly. He comforts himself with the consideration of a remnant that should 
be the monuments of Divine grace and mercy, notwithstanding this general 
corruption and desolation, ver. 9. See here, 1. How near they were to an 
utter extirpation. ‘They were almost like Sodom and Gomorrah, in respect 
both of sin and ruin, grown almost so bad as that there could not have been 
found ten righteous men among them, and almost so miserable as that none 


had been left alive, but their country turned into a sulphureous lake. Divine 
justice said, “ Make them as Admah, set them as Zeboim;” but mercy said, 
“How shall I do it?” Hos. xi. 8,9. 2. What it was that saved them from it: 
“The Lord of hosts left unto them a very small remnant,” that were kept pure 
from the common apostacy, and kept safe and alive from the common calamity. 
This is quoted by the apostle, Rom. ix. 29, and applied to those few of the 
Jewish nation who in his time embraced Christianity, when the body of the 
people rejected it, and in whom the promises made to the fathers were accom- 
plished. Note, Ist. In the worst of times there is a remnant preserved 
from iniquity, and reserved for mercy; as Noah and his family in the deluge, 
Lot and his in the destruction of Sodom. Divine grace triumphs in dis- 
tinguishing by an act of sovereignty. 2nd. This remnant is often a very small 
one in comparison with the vast numbers of revolting ruined sinners. Mul- 
titude is no mark of the true church; Christ’s is a little flock. 3rd. It is God’s 
work to sanctify and save some, when others are left to perish in their im- 
purity; it is the work of his power as the Lord of hosts. Except he had left us 
that remnant there had been none left; the corrupters (ver. 4) did what they 
could to debauch all; and the devourers (ver. 7) to destroy all, and had pre- 
vailed if God himself had not interposed to secure to himself a remnant, who 
are bound to give him all the glory. 4th. Itis good for a people that have been 
saved from utter ruin to look back and see how near they were to it, just upou 
the brink of it, to see how much they owed toa few good men that stood in 
the gap, and that that was owing to a good God, who left them these good 
men, “It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed.” 


10 


Hear the word of the Lor», ye rulers of Sodom ; 

Give ear unto the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. 

To what purpose zs the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me ? saith the Lorp : [fed beasts ; 

I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of 

And I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, 
or of he goats. 

When ye come to appear before me, 

Who kath required this at your hand, to tread my courts? 

Bring no more vain oblations ; 

Incense is an abomination unto me ; 

The new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, 
I cannot away with ; 

It is iniquity, even the solemn meeting [hateth : 

Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 

They are a trouble unto me; 

I am weary to bear them. 

And when ye spread forth your hands, 

I will hide mine eyes from you: 
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i. 7. “Strangers” here are foreign foes, who may have been 
actually invading the land, though some think a previous invasion is 
referred to. 

i, 8. The word for “cottage” means merely a shed or booth, and 
that for “lodge” denotes a sort of “ watch-box,” both being hasty 
erections for the keepers and labourers. Melons, rather than cu- 
cumbers, are alluded to in the second clause, unless, as alleged, the 
original word includes generally gourds, melons, and cucumbers. 


/ 


i. 12—15. A general rebuke and repudiation of hypocritical 
services—of outward forms without consistent lives. The actions are 
not acceptable, because of the absence of holy and obedient dis- 
positions. If the heart be not right with God, external obedience 19 
an abomination to him. This is the leading idea, but it suggests 
that a day might come when these times and external forms would 
be dispensed with (John iv. 23, 24). “The calling of assemblies,” 
in verse 13, refers to the “‘convocations”’ of the law. 
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Yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear : 
Your hands are full of blood. 


Here, First. God ealls to them (but calls in vain) to hear his word, ver. 10. 
1. The title he gives them is very strange; “Ye rulers of Sodom,” and “ Ye 
people of Gomorrah.” ‘This intimates what a righteous thing it had been 
with God to make them like Sodom and Gomorrah in respect of ruin, ver. 9, 
because they had made themselves like Sodom and Gomorrah in respect of sin. 
“The men of Sodom were wicked, and sinners before the Lord exceedingly,” 
Gen. xiii. 13; and so were the men of Judah. When the rulers were bad no 
wonder the people were so. Vice overpowered virtue, for it had the rulers, 
the men of figure, on its side; and it outpolled it, for it had the people, the men 
of number, on its side. The streams being thus strong, no less a power than 
that of the Lord of hosts could secure a remnant, ver. 2. ‘The rulers are boldly 
attacked here by the prophet as rulers of Sodom, for he knew not to give 
fluttering titles. The tradition of the Jews is that for this he was articled 
against long after and put to death, as having cursed the gods, and spoken 
evil of the rulers of his people. 2 is demand upon them is very reasonable ; 
“ Hear the word of the Lord, and give ear to the law of our God;” attend to 
that which God has to say to you, and let his word be a law to you. The 
following declaration of dislike to their sacrifices would be a kind of new law 
to them, though really it was but an explication of the old law; but special 
regard is to be had to it, as is required to the like, Ps. 1. 7, 8. Hear this and 
tremble; hear it and take warning. ; 

Secondly. He justly refuseth to hear their prayers and accept their services ; 
their sacrifices and burnt offerings, the fat and blood of them, ver. 11; their 
attendance in his courts, ver. 12; their oblations, their incense, and their 
solemn assemblies, ver. 13; their new moons and their appointed feasts, ver. 14; 
their devoutest addresses, ver. 15. They are all rejected, because their hands 
were full of blood. Now observe, J 

1. There are many who are strangers, nay, enemies to the power of religion, 
and yet seem very zealous for the show, and shadow, and form of it. This 
sinfal nation, this seed of evil-doers, these rulers of Sodom, and people of 
Gomorrah, brought, not to the altars of false gods, (they are not here charged 
with that,) but to the altar of the God of Israel, sacrifices, a multitude of them, 
as many as the law required, and rather more; not only peace offerings, which 
» they themselves had their share of, but burnt offerings, which were wholly 

consumed to the honour of God. Nor did they bring the torn, and lame, and 
sick, but fed beasts, and the fat of them, the best of the kind. They did not 
send others to offer their sacrifices for them, but came themselves to appear 
before God; they observed the instituted places, not in high places or groves, 
but in God’s own courts; and the instituted time, the “new moons and sab- 
baths, and appointed feasts,” none of which they omitted; nay, it should seem, 
they called extraordinary assemblies, and held solemn meetings for religious 
worship besides those that God had appointed. Yet this was not all; they 
applied themselves to God not only with their ceremonial observances, but 
with the moral instances of devotion; they prayed, they prayed often, made 
many prayers, thinking they should be heard for their much speaking; nay, 
they were fervent and importunate in prayer, they spread forth their hands 
as men in earnest. Now, one would have thought these, and no doubt they 
thought themselves, a pious, religious people; and yet far from being so; for, 
Ist. Their hearts were empty of true devotion. They came to appear before 
God, ver. 12, ‘to be seen before him,’ so the margin reads it; they rested in the 
outside of the duties, they looked no farther than to be seen of men, and went 
no farther than that which men see, 2nd, Their hands were full of blood; that 
is, they were guilty of murder, rapine, and oppression, under colour of law 
and justice. ‘The people shed blood, and the rulers did not punish them for 
it; the rulers shed blood, and the people were aiding and abetting, as the 
elders of Jezreel were to Jezebel in shedding Naboth’s blood. Malice is 
heart-murder in the account of God, He that hateth his brother in his heart 
hath, in effect, his hands full of blood. 

2. When sinners are under the judgments of God they will easier be brought 
to fly to their devotions than to forsake their sins, and to reform their lives. 
Their country was now desolate, and their cities burned, ver.7; and this 
awakened them to bring their sacrifices and offerings to God more constantly 
vhan they had done, as if they would bribe God Almighty to remove the 
punishment, and give them leave to go on in the sin. ‘‘ When he slew them 
then they sought him,” Ps. Ixxviii. 34; “ Lord, in‘ trouble have they visited 
thee,” ch. xxvi. 16. Many that will readily part with their sacrifices yet will 
not be persuaded to part with their sins. 

3. The most pompous and costly devotions of wicked people, without a 
thorough reformation of the heart and life, are so far from being acceptable 
to God that really they are an abomination to him. It is shewed here in a 
great yerety of expressions, that “to obey is better than sacrifice,” nay, that 
sacrifice without obedience is a jest, it is an affront and provocation to God, 
The comparative neglect which God here expresseth of ceremonial obsery- 
ances was a tacit intimation of what they would come to at last, when they 
would all be done away by the death of Christ; what was now made little of 
would in due time be made nothing of. “Sacrifice and offering,” and prayer 
made in the virtue of that, “thou wouldst not; then said I, Lo, I come.” 
Their sacrifices are here represented, 

Ist. As fruitless and insignificant. “To what purpose” is it? ver. 11; they 
are vain oblations, ver. 13; “in vain do they worship me,” Mat. xv. 9. it was 
all lost labour, and served not to answer any good intention; for, First. 
It was not looked upon as any act of duty or obedience to God: “Who has 
required those things at your hands?” ver. 12. Not that God disowns his 
institutions, or refuseth to stand by his own warrants, but in what they did 
they bad not an eye to him that required it; nor did indeed he require it of 
them whose hands were full of blood, and continued impenitent. Secondly. It 
did not recommend them to God’s favour, he delighted not in the blood of their 
sacrifices, for he did not look upon himself as honoured by it. Third'y. It 
would not obtain any relief for them. ‘They pray, but God will not hear; 
because they regard iniquity, Ps. xvi. 18; he will not deliver them, for, though 
they make many prayers, they none of them come from an upright heart. AIL 
their religious services turned to no account tothem. Nay, 

2nd. As odious and offensive. God did not only not accept them, but he did 
detest and abhor them. ‘They are your sacrifices, they are none of mine; [ am 
full of them, even surfeited with them; he needed them not, Ps. |. 10, did not 
desire them, bad had enough of them, and more than enough. Their coming 
into his courts he calls treading them, or trampling upon them; their very 
attendance on his ordinances was construed a contempt of them. Their 
incense, though never so fragrant, was an abomination to him; for it was 
burned in hypocrisy, and with an ill design. Their solemn assemblies he 
eould not away with, could not see them with any patience, nor bear the 
affront they gave him. ‘The solemn meeting is iniquity, though the thing 
itself was not; yet, as they managed it, it was. It is a vexation, (so some 
read it,) a provocation to God, to have ordinances thus prostituted not only 
to wicked people, but to wicked purposes. My soul hates them, they are a 


j. 16. After what has been said, no intelligent Jew could under- 
stand the precept to “wash” of merely ceremonial washing or 
baptism, for the washing of blood-stained hands only made a man 
clean, not innocent, even in men’s eyes, still less before God. To 
anticipate the folly which leads men to trust in rites and ceremonies, 
the works of righteousness are enumerated. 

i. 18. Much has been made of the Hebrew word for scarlet, which 


has been thought to mean double dyed, but it more probably ' 
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trouble to me, a burthen, an encumbrance, I am perfectly sick of them, and 
weury to bear them. He is never weary of hearing the prayers of the upright. 
but soon weary of the costly sacrifices of the wicked; he hides his eyes from 
their prayers, as that which he has an aversion to and is angry at. 

All this is to shew, Ist. That sin is very hateful to God; so hateful that it 
makes even men’s prayers, and their religious services, hateful to him. 2nd. 
That dissembled piety is double iniquity. Hypocrisy in religion is of all things 
most abominable to the God of heaven, Jerome applies it to the Jews in 
Christ’s time, who pretended a great zeal for the law and the temple, but 
made themselves and all their services abominable to God, by filling their 
hands with the blood of Christ and his apostles, and so filling up the measare 
of their iniquities. 


16 Wash you, make you clean ; 

Put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 

Cease to do evil; learn to do well : 

Seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 

Judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 

Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lorp: 

Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; 

Though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 

If ye be willing and obedient, 

Ye shall eat the good of the land : 

But if ye refuse and rebel, 

Ye shall be devoured with the sword: 

For the mouth of the Lorp hath spoken 7¢. 


Though God hath rejected their services as insufficient to atone for their sins. 
while they persisted in them, yet he doth not reject them as in a hopeless con- 
dition; but here calls upon them to forsake their sins, which hindered the 
acceptance of their services, and then all would be well. Let them not say. 
God picked quarrels with them; no, he proposeth a method of reconciliation. 
Observe here, 

First. A call to Ch pee and reformation. 
sacrifices accepted, an 


17 


18 


19 


20 


If you would have your 
your prayers answered, you must begin your work at 
the right end; ‘ Be converted to my law,’ so the Chaldee begins this exhortation. 
Make conscience of second-table duties, else expect not to be accepted in the 
acts of devotion. As justice and charity will never atone for atheism and 
profaneness, so prayers and sacrifices will never atone for fraud and oppression; 
for righteousness towards men is as much a branch of pure religion as religion 
towards God is a branch of universal righteousness. 
1. They must ‘cease to do evil;” must do no more wrong, shed no more 
innocent blood; that is the meaning of washing them, and making them elean, 
ver. 16; it is not only sorrowing for the sin they had committed, Sue breaking 
otf the practice of it for the future, and mortifying all those vicious affections 
and dispositions which inclined them to it. Sin is detiling to the soul; our 
business is to wash us from it by repenting of it, and turning from it to God, 
We must put away not only that evil of our doings which is before the eye of 
the world, by refraining from the gross acts of sin, but that which is before 
God’s eyes, the roots and habits of sin that are in our hearts; those must be 
erushed and mortified. 
2. They must “learn to do well.” This was necessary to the completing of 
their repentance. Note, It is not enough that we “cease to do evil,” but we 
must “learn to do well.” Ist. We must be doing; not cease to do evil, and 
then stand idle. 2nd. We must be doing Liaee the good which the Lord our 
od requires, and which will turn to a good account. 3rd. We must do it well, 
in a right manner, and for a right end; and, 4th. We must learn to do well, 
we must take pains to get the knowledge of our duty, be inquisitive concerning 
it, in care about it; and accustom ourselves to it, that we may readily turn our 
hands to our work, and become masters of this holy art of doing walk ‘ 

He urgeth them particularly to those instances of well-doing wherein they 
had been defective. ‘To second-table duties: “ Seek judgment ;” inquire what is 
right, that ye may do it; be sdlicitous to be found in the way of your duty, and 
do not walk at all adventures; seek oportunities of doing ood, “relieve the 
oppressed,” those whom you yourselves have oppressed, ease them of their 
burthens, ch. lviii. 6. You that have power in your hands use it for the relief 
of those whom others do oppress, for that is your business; right those that 
suffer wrong, in a special manner concern yourselves for the fatherless and the 
widow, whom, because they are weak and helpless, proud men trample upon 
and abuse. Do you appear for them at the bar, on the bench, as there is occa- 
sion; speak for those that know not how to speak for themselves, and that have 
not wherewithal to gratify you for your kindness, Note, We are truly honouring 
God when we are duing good in the world; and acts of justice and charity are 
more pleasing to him than all burnt offerings and sacrifices. 

Secondly. A demonstration at the bar of meee reason, of the equity of God’s 
proceedings with them; “Come now, and let us reason together,” ver. 18. 
Vhile your hands are full of blood, I will have nothing to do with you, though 
you bring me a multitude of sacrifices; but, if you “ wash you and make you 
clean,” you are welcome to draw nigh to me; come now, and let us talk the 
matter over. Note, Those, and those only, that break off their league with sin, 
shall be welcome into covenant and communion with God; he saith, Come now, 
who before forbade them his courts: see Jas. iv. 8. Or rather thus, there were 
those among them who looked upon themselves as affronted by the slights God 
put on the multitude of their sacrifices, as ch. lviii. 3, “ Wherefore have we 
tasted, say they, and thou seest not?” they represented God as a hard 
Master, aban it was impossible to please. Come, saith God, let us debate the 
matter fairly, and I doubt not but to make it out, that “my ways are equal, but 
ours are unequal,” Hze. xviii. 25. Note, 1. Religion hath reason on its side; 
there is all the reason in the world that we should do as God would have us do. 
2. The God of heaven rondescends to reason the case with those that contradict 
him, and find fault with his proceedings; for he will be justified when he speaks 
Ps. li.4. The case needs only to be stated, (as it is here very fairly,) and it wi 
determine itself. God shews here upon what terms they stood, as he doth, 
Eze. xviii. 21, 24; xxxiii. 18, 19; and then leaves it to them to judge whether they 
were not fair. : 
1. They cannot in reason expect any more than that, if they repent and reform, 
they should be restored to God’s favour, notwithstanding their former pro- 
vocations. Why, this you may expect, saith God. And it is Meat kind, who 
could have the face to desire it upon any other terms? Ist. It is very little that is 
required, only that you “be willing and obedient,” that you ‘ consent to obey,’ so 


signifies the brilliancy of the colour. The real reason for the com- 
parison is perhaps that red is the colour of blood, the shedding of 
which is the greatest crime among men. Similarly, wool and snow 
are the emblems of purity, because of their whiteness. pheeinn —: 

i. 22. “Dross” is the refuse of melted metal, but here a base 
metal or alloy may be meant. The word for “mixed” is explained 
“cut” or “ divided,” hence weakened or adulterated, and ure — 
and genuine. The idea is that the chief men are corrupt. — 
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some read it; that you subject your wills to the will of God, acquiesce in that, 
and give SD yoRrnetlas in all things to be ruled by him that is infinitely wise 
and good. ere is no penance imposed for their former stubbornness, nor the 
yoke made heavier, or bound harder on their necks; only, whereas hitherto 
you have been perverse and refractory, and would not comply with that which 
was for your own good, now be tractable, be governable. He doth not say, If 
you be a 3 obedient, but willingly so; for if there be a willing mind it is 
accepted. 2nd ‘That is very great that is promised hereupon. First. That all 
heir sins should be pardoned to them, and should not be mentioned against 
them. ‘Though they be red as scarlet and crimson, that is, though you lie under 
the guilt of blood, yet, upon your repentance, even that shall be forgiven you, 
and you shall appear in the sight of God as white as snow. Note, The greatest 
sinners, if they truly repent, shall have their sins forgiven them, and so have 
their consciences pacified and purified. Though our sins have been as scarlet 
and crimson, a deep dye, a double dye, first in the wool of original corruption, 
and afterwards in the many threads of actual transgression, though we have 
been often dipped, by our many backslidings into sin, and though we have lain 
long soaking in it, as the cloth doth in the scarlet dye, yet pardoning mercy 
will thoroughly discharge the stain, and being by it purged as with hyssop, we 
shall be clean, Ps. li. 7. 1f we make it clean by repentance and reformation, 
ver. 16, God will make us white by a full remission. Secondly. That they 
should have all the happiness and comfort they could desire: “Be but willing 
and obedient, and ¥ shall eat the good of the fand,” the land of promise; you 
shall have all the blessings of the new covenant, of the heavenly Canaan, all the 
good of that land. They that go on in sin, though they dwell in a good land, 
cannot with any comfort eat the good of it, guilt embitters all; but if sin be 
pardoned, creature-comforts become comforts indeed. 
_ 2. They cannot in reason expect any other than that, if they continue obstinate 
in their disobedience, they should be abandoned to ruin; and the sentence of the 
law should be executed uponthem. What can be more just? ver. 20, “If ye refuse 
and rebel,” if ou continue to rebel against the Divine government, and refuse 
the offers of Divine grace, “ye shall be devoured with the sword;” with the 
sword of your enemies, which shall be commissioned to destroy you; with the 
sword of God’s justice, his wrath and vengeance, which shall be drawn against 
you; for this is that which “the mouth of the Lord hath spoken,” and which he 
will make good for the maintaining of his own honour. Note, Those that will 
not be governed by God’s sceptre will certainly and justly be devoured by his 
sword. 

And now life and death, good and evil, are thus set before you; “ Come, and 
let us reason together.” What have you to object against the equity of this? or 
against complying with God’s terms ? 


21 How is the faithful city become an harlot! 

It was full of judgment ; 

Righteousness lodged in it; but now murderers. 

Thy silver is become dross, 

Thy wine mixed with water : 

Thy princes are rebellious, and companions of thieves : 

Every one loveth gifts, and followeth after rewards : 

They judge not the fatherless, 

Neither doth the cause of the widow come unto them. 

Therefore saith the Lord, 

The Lorp of hosts, the mighty One of Israel, 

Ah, I will ease me of mine adversaries, 

And avenge me of mine enemies : , 

And I will turn my hand upon thee, : 

And purely purge away thy dross, 

And take away all thy tin: 

And I will restore thy judges as at the first, 

And thy counsellors as at the beginning : 

Afterward thou shalt be called, 

The city of righteousness, the faithful city. 

Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, 

And her converts with righteousness. 

And the destruction of the transgressors and of the sin- 
ners shall be together, 

And they that forsake the Lorp shall be consumed. 
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i. 25. “Tin” here is said to mean an alloy of lead and silver; 
hence the removal of dross and tin is the removal of that which is 
base and impure. - 

i. 27. Instead of “her converts” the margin correctly reads, 
“they that return of her;” i.e, those who are brought back from 
captivity shall come back or be redeemed in righteousness. 
Opinions are divided as to whether literal or spiritual bondage 
is intended. . 
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29 For they shall be ashamed of the oaks which ye have 
desired, { chosen 


And ye shall be confounded for the gardens that ye have 
80 For ye shall be as an oak whose leaf fadeth, 

And as a garden that hath no water 
81 And the strong shall be as tow, 

And the maker of it as a spark, 

And they shall both burn together, 

And none shall quench ‘hem. 


Here, First. The woful degeneracy of Judah and Jerusalem is sadly lamented. 
See, 1. What the royal city had been. A faithful city, faithful to God, and the 
interests of his kingdom among men, faithful to the nation, and the public inte - 
rests of that ; “it was full of judgment,” justice was duly administered upon the 
thrones of judgment which were set there, the thrones of the house of David, 
Ps. cxxii. 5. Men were generally honest in their dealings, and abhorred to do 
an unjust thing ; ‘‘ Righteousness lodged in it,’ was constantly resident in their 
papecss and in all their Gy Siege not called in now and then to serve a turn, 

ut at home there. Note, Neither holy cities nor royal ones, neither places 
where religion is professed nor places where government is administered, are 
faithful to their trust, if religion do not dwell in them. 2. What it was now 
become. That beauteous, virtuous spouse was now debauched, and become 
an adulteress. Righteousness no longer dwelt in Jerusalem, (terrus Astrea 
reliquit,—* Astrea left the earth,’) even murderers were unpunished, and lived 
undisturbed there. Nay, the princes themselves were so cruel and oppressive, 
that they were become no better than murderers. An innocent man might 
better guard himself against a troop of banditti or assassins than against a 
bench of such judges. Note, It is a great aggravation of the wickedness of any 
family or people, that their ancestors were tamed for virtue and probity; and 
commonly those that thus degenerate prove the most wicked of all other. 
Corruptio optimi est pessima,— That which was originally the best becomes, 
when corrupted, the worst.’ Lu. xi. 26; Heel. iii. 16: see Jer. xxii, 15—17. 

‘This is illustrated, Ist. By similitudes; ver. 22, “ Thy silver is become dross.” 
This degeneracy of the magistrates, whose character is the reverse of that of 
their predecessors, is as great a reproach and injury to the kingdom as the 
debasing of their coin would be, and the turning of their silver into dross. 
Righteous princes, and righteous cities, are as silver for the treasury; but 
unrighteous ones are as dross for the dunghill; “* How is the gold become dim!” 
wine is mixed with water,” and so is become flat and sour. 
both these literally; the wine they sold was adulterated, it 
‘The money they paid was counterfeit; and so they clieated 
all they dealt with. But it is rather to be taken figuratively; Justice was 
perycrsen by their princes, and religion and the word of God sophisticated 

their priests, and made to serve what turn they pleased. Dross =~ shine 
like silver, and the wine that is mixed with water may retain the colour of 
wine, but neither are worth any thing. ‘Thus they retained a show and pre- 
tence of virtue and justice ; but had no true sense of either. 2nd. By some 
instances; ver. 23, “Thy princes,’ that should keep others in their allegiance 
to God, and subjection to his law, “are” themselves “ rebellious,” and set God 
and his law at defiance. ‘They that should restrain thieves, proud and rich 
oppressors, those worst of robbers, and those that designedly cheat their 
creditors, who are no better, they are themselves “companions of thieves,” 
connive at them, do as they do, and with greater security and success, because 
they are princes, and have power in their hands. ‘hey share with the thieves 
they protect in their unlawful gain, Ps. 1. 18; and cast in their lot among them, 
Pr.i. 13, 14. First. The profit of their places is all their aim; to make the best 
hand they can of them, right or wrong. They love gifts, and follow after 
rewards ; they set their hearts upon their salary, the fees and perquisites of 
their offices, and are greedy of them, and never think they can get enough. Nay, 
they will do any thing, though never so contrary to law and justice, for a gift 
in secret. Presents and gratuities will blind their eyes at any time, and make 
them pervert judgment. ‘These they love, and are eager in the pursuit of, 
Hos. iv.18. Secondly. The duty of their places is none of their care. ‘They 
ought to protect those that are injured, and take cognizance of the appeals 
made to them; why else were they preferred? but “they judge not the father- 
less,” take no care to guard the orphans, “nor doth the cause of the widow 
come unto them,” because the poor widow has no bribe to give, with which 
to make way for her, and to bring her cause on. ‘Those will have a great deal 
to answer for, who, when they should be the patrons of the oppressed, are their 
greatest oppressors. 

Secondly. A resolution is taken up to redress these grievances ; ver. 24, 
“ Therefore, saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts, the Mighty One of Israel,’ who 
has power to make good what he saith, who hath hosts at command for the 
executing of his purposes, and whose power is engaged for his Israel, “ Ah, L 
will ease me of mine adversaries.” Observe, 1. Wicked people, especially 
wicked rulers that are cruel and oppressive, are God’s enemies, his adversaries ; 
and shall so be accounted of, and so dealt with. If the holy seed corrupt them- 
selves, they are the foes of his own house, 2. They area burthen to the Goa of 
heaven, which is implied in his easing himself of them, ‘The Mighty One of 
Israel, that can bear any thing, nay, that upholds ali things, complains of his 
being wearied with men’s iniquities, ch. xlili. 24; Am. ii. 13. 3. God will find 
out time and way to ease himself of this burthen, by avenging himself on 
those that thus bear hard upon his patience. He here prone as one triumphing 
in the foresight of it; ‘Ah, I will ease me.” He will ease the earth of the 
burthen under which it groans, Rom. viii. 21, 22; will ease his own name of 
the reproaches with which it is loaded. He will be eased of his adversaries 
by taking vengeance on his enemies, he will spew them out of his mouth, and 
so be eased of them, Rev. iii. 16. He speaks with pleasure of the day of ven- 
geance being in his heart, ch. Ixiii. 4. lf God’s prateenns pe conform not 
to his image, as the Holy One of Israel, ver. 4, they shall feel the weight of his 
hand as the Mighty One of Israel. His power, that used to be engaged for 
them, shall be armed against them. F ‘ 

Two ways God will ease himself of this grievance: ’ 

1. By reforming his church, and restoring ood judges in the room of those 
corrupt ones. ‘Though the one hath a great deal of dross in it, yet it shall not 
be thrown away, but refined; ver. 25, “‘1 will purely purge away thy dross, 
that is, will amend what is amiss. Vice and profaneness shall be suppressed, 
and put out of countenance; oppressors displaced, and deprived of their 
power to do mischief. When things are never so bad, God can set them to 
rights, and bring about a complete reformation; when he begins he will make 
an end,—will take away all the tin. Observe, Ist. The reformation of a people 
is God's own work; and if ever it be done it is he that brings it about. “1 will 
turn my hand upon thee;” that is, will do that for the reviving of religion 


Lam. iv. 1; “Th 
Some understan 
was half water. 


i. 29. Modern critics generally think that the trees here called 
“oaks” are terebinths, but the Greek and Syriac versions have 
“idols.” Idolatrous groves would seem to be meant. Gardens 
were in a similar manner frequented for idolatrous practices. The 
difference of person, “they shall be ashamed,” “ ye have desired,” 
may mean, “others shall be ashamed of your idolatries.” : i 

1.31. “Tow” is untwisted hemp, which, wanting cohesion, is 
easily pulled asunder and burnt. Instead of “the maker of it” we 
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which I did at first for the planting of it. He can do it easily, with the turn of 
his hand; but he doth it effectually, for what opposition can stand before the 
arm of the Lord revealed? 2nd. He doth it by blessing them with good 
magistrates, and good ministers of state; ver. 26, “T will restore thy judges as 
at the first,” to put the laws in execution against evil-doers, “and thy coun- 
sellors” to transact public affairs, “as at the beginning; either the same 
persons that had been turned out or others of the same character. 3rd. He 
doth it by restoring judgment and righteousness among them, ver. 27; by 
planting in men’s minds principles of justice, and governing their lives by those 
rinciples. Men may do much by external restraints, but God doth it effectually 
by the influences of his Spirit, as a spirit of judgment, ch, iv. 4; and xxviii. 6: 
see Ps, lxxxv. 10, 11. 4th. The reformation of a people will be the redemption 
of them and their converts; for sin is the worst captivity, the worst slavery, 
and the great and eternal redemption is that by which Israel is redeemed from 
all his iniquities, Ps. exxx. 8; and he the blessed Redeemer that turns away 
ungodliness from Jacob, Rom. xi. 26, and saves his people from their sins, 
Mat. i. 2). All the redeemed of the Lord shall be converts, and their conver- 
sion is their redemption; her converts, or, they that return of her; so the 
margin. God works deliverance for us, by preparing us for it with judgment 
and righteousness. 5th, The reviving of a people’s virtue is the restoring of 
their honour; “ Afterward thou shalt be called, The city of righteousness, the 
faithful city;” that is, First. Thoushalt he so. ‘The reforming of the magistracy 
is a good step towards the reforming of the city, and the country too. Secondly. 
Thou shalt have the praise of being so; and a greater praise there cannot be to 
any city than to be called a city of righteousness, and to retrieve the ancient 
honour which was lost when the faithful city became a harlot, ver. 21. ¢ 

2. By cutting off those that hate to be reformed, that they may not remain 
either as snares or as scandals to the faithful city. Ist. It is an utter ruin that 
is here threatened. They shall be destroyed and consumed, and not chastened 
and corrected only. The extirpation of them will be necessary to the redemp- 
tion of Zion. 2nd. It is a universal ruin, which will involve the transgressors 
and the sinners together ; that is, the openly profane that have quite cast off all 
religion, and the hypocrites that live wicked lives under the cloak of a religious 
profession; they shall be both destroyed together, for they are both alike an 
abomination to God, both those that contradict religion and those that con- 
tradict themselves in their pretensions to it. And they that forsake the Lord, 
to whom they had formerly joined themselves, shall be consumed, as the water 
in the conduit pipe is soon consumed when it is cut off from the fountain. 
ard. It is an inevitable ruin; there is no escaping it. First. Their idols shall 
not be able to help them. The oaks that they have desired, and the gardens that 
they have chosen; that is, the images, the dunghill gods, which they have wor- 
shipped in their groves and under the green trees, which they were fond of, and 
wedded to; for which they forsook the true God, and which ey worshipped 
privately in their own gardens, even then when idolatry was publicly discoun- 
tenanced. ‘Chis was the practice of the transgressors and the sinners ; but they 
shall be ashamed of it, not with a show of repentance, but of despair, ver. 29, 
They shall have cause to be ashamed of them; for after all the court they have 
made to them they shall find no benefit by them, but the idols themselves shall 

o into captivity, /sa. xlvi. 1,2. Note, They that make creatures their confi- 
ence are but preparing confusion for themselves. You were fond of the oaks 
and the gardens, but you yourselves shall be, 1st. Like an oak without leaves, 
withered and blasted, and stripped of all its ornaments. Justly do those wear 
no leaves that bear no fruit, as the fig-tree that Christ cursed. 2nd. Like a 
arden without water, that is neither rained upon nor watered with the foot, 
eu. xi. 10, that has no fountain, Cant. iv. 15, and consequently is parched, an 
all the fruits of it gone to decay. Thus shall they be that trust in idols, or in an 
arm of flesh, Jer. xvii. 5, 6; but they that trust in God never find him as a wil- 
derness, or as waters that fail, Jer. ii. 31. Secondly. They shall not be able to 
help themselves; ver. 31, Even the strong man shall be as tow,” not only soon 
broken and pulled to pieces, but easily catching fire; and his work, (so the 
margin reads it,) that by which he hopes to fortify and secure himself, shall be 
as a spark to his own tow, shall set him on fire, and he and his work shall burn 
together; his own counsels shall be his ruin; his own sin kindles the fire of 
God’s wrath, which shall burn to the lowest hell, and none shall quench it. 
When the sinner has made himself as tow and stubble, and God makes himself 

to him as a consuming fire, what can prevent the utter ruin of the sinner? 

Now all this is applcahis, 1, ‘To the blessed work of reformation which was 
wrought in Hezekiah’s time, after the abominable corruptions of the reign of 
Ahaz. Then good men came to be preferred, and the faces of the wicked were 
filled with shame. 2. To their return out of their gantiy iy in Babylon, which 
had thoroughly cured them of Moat, 3. To the gospel kingdom, and the 
pouring out of the Spirit, by which the New Testament church should be made 
a New Jerusalem, a city of righteousness. 4. ‘To the second coming of Christ, 
when he shall throughly purge his floor, his field; shall gather the wheat into 
his barn, into his garner, and burn the chaff, the tares, with unquenchable fire. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


With this chapter begins a new sermon, which is continued in the two following chapters, 
The subject of this discourse is Judah and Jerusalem, ver. 1. In this chapter the 
prophet speaks, I. Of the glory of the Christians’ Jerusalem, the gospel church, in the 
latter days, in the accession of many to it, ver. 2,3, and the great peace it should 
introduce into the world, ver. 4; whence he infers the duty of the house of Jacob, 
ver, 5. II. Of the shame of the Jews’ Jerusalem, as it then was, and as it would be, 
after its rejecting of the Gospel, and being rejected of God. 1, Their sin was their 
shame, ver. 6—9. 2. God, by his judgments, would humble them, and put them to 
shame, ver.10—17. 3. They should themselves be ashamed of their confidence in their 
idols, and in an arm of flesh, ver. 18—2Z2. And now which of these Jerusalems will we 
be the inhabitants of? That which is full of the knowledge of God, which will be our 
everlasting honour; or that which is full of horses and chariots, and silver and gold, 
and such idols, which will in the end be our shame ? 


HE word that Isaiah the son of Amoz saw con- 
cerning Judah and Jerusalem. 
2 And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
That the mountain of the Lorp’s house 
Shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
And shall be exalted above the hills; 
And all nations shall flow unto it. 
8 And many people shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lorp, 


may translate “ his work ;” i.e, the work of the strong man, who will 
be consumed with his work. 

ii. 1. The prophecy contained in this and the two following 
chapters forms one discourse. Dr. Lowth says, “It was pro- 
bably delivered in the time of Jotham, or perhaps in that of Uzziah.” 
Others, however, as Ewald, Gesenius, and Dr. Henderson, refer it to 
the reign of Ahaz. ‘ ‘ 

u. 2—4, It is worth observing that these verses also occur with 
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To the house of the God of Jacob ; [paths 
And he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
And the word of the Lorp from Jerusalem 
4 And he shall judge among the nations, 
And shall rebuke many people: 
And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
And their spears into pruninghooks ; 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more. 
5 O house of Jacob, come ye, 
And let us walk in the light of the Lorp 


The particular title of this sermon, ver. 1, is the same with the general title of 
‘the book, ch. i. 1, only that what is there called the vision is here called the 
word which Isaiah saw, or the matter or thing which he saw, the truth of which 
he had as full an assurance of in his own mind as if he had seen it with his 
| bodily eyes. Or, this word was brought to him in a vision; something he saw 
when he received this message from God. St. John turned to see the voice that 
spake with him, Rev. i. 12. This sermon begins with the prophecy relating to 
the last days, that is, the days of the Messiah, when his kingdom should be set 
up in the world at the latter end of the Mosaic economy. In the last days of 
the earthly Jerusalem, just before the destruction of it, this heavenly Jerusalem 
| should be erected, Heb. xii, 22; Gal. iv. 26. Note, Gospel times are the last 
days; for, 1. They were long in coming, were a great while waited for by 
the Old Testament saints, ahd came at pit 2. We are not to look for any 
other dispensation of Divine grace, but what we have in the Gospel, Gal. i. 8, 9. 
3. We are to look for the second coming of Jesus Christ at the end of time, 
as the Old Testament saints did for his first coming. This is the last time, 
1 .Jno. ii. 18. Now the prophet here foretells, 

First. he setting up of the Christian church, and the planting of the Chris- 
tian religion in the world. Christianity shall then be “the mountain of the 
Lord’s house.” Where that is professed, God will grant his presence, receive 
his people’s homage, and grant instruction and blessing, as he did of old in the 
;templeon mount Zion. The gospel church, incorporated by Christ’s charter, 
shall then be the rendezvous of all the spiritual seed of Abraham. Now it is 
here promised, 1. That Christianity shall be openly preached and professed. 
It ‘shall be prepared’ (so the margin reads it) ‘in the tops of the mountains,’ 
in the view and hearing of all, Hence Christ’s disciples are compared to a city 
on a hill, which cannot be hid, Mat. vy. 14. They had eee eyes upon them. 
Christ himself spake openly to the world, Jno. xviii. 20. What the apostles 
did was not done in a corner, Acts xxvi. 26. It was the lighting of a beacon, 
the setting up of a standard, Its being everywhere spoken aguinst supposeth 
| that it was everywhere spoken of. 2. That it shall be firmly tixed and rooted. 
It “ shall be established on the top of the” everlasting “mountains,” built upon 
|arock, so that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it, unless they could 
pluck up mountains by the roots. He that dwells safely is said to dwell on high 
| Isa. xxxiii. 16; “The Lord has founded” the Gospel “ Zion.” 3. That it shall 
“not only overcome all opposition, but overtop all competition; it shall be 
‘exalted above the hills. This wisdom of God in a mystery shall outshine ail 
the wisdom of this world, all its philosophy, and all its politics. The spiritual 
' worship which it shall introduce shall put down the idolatries of the heathen, 

and all other institutions in religion stall appear mean and despicable in com- 
parison with this: see Ps. xviii. 16, “ Why leap ye, ye high hills? This is the hill 
which God desires to dwell in.” 

Secondly. The bringing in of the Gentiles into it. 1. The nations shall be 
admitted into it, even the uncircumcised, which were forbidden to come into 
the courts of the temple at Jerusalem; the partition wall which kept them out, 
kept them off, shall be taken down. 2. “ All nations shall flow into it.” Having 
liberty of access, they shall improve their liberty, and multitudes shall embrace 
the Christian faith. They shall flow into it, as streams of water, which notes 
the abundance of converts that the Gospel should make, and their speed and 
cheerfulness in coming into the church. ‘They shall not be forced into it, but 
shall naturally flow into it. “Thy people shall be willing,” all volunteers, 
Ps. cx. 3. ‘To “Christ shall the gathering of the people be,” Gen. xlix. 10: see 


sa. x. 4, 5. 

Thirdly. The mutual assistance and encouragement which this confluence of 

converts shall give to one another. ‘Their pious atfections and resolutions shall 
be so intermixed as that they shall come in one full stream. As when the Jews 
from all parts of the country went up thrice a year to worship at Jerusalem, 
they called on their friends in the road, and excited them to go along with them; 
so shall many of the Gentiles court their relations, friends, and neighbours, to 
join with them in embracing the Christian religion; ver. 3, ‘Come, and let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord;” though it be uphill, and against heart, yet 
it is the mountain of the Lord, who will assist the ascent of our souls towards 
him. Note, Those that are entering into covenant and communion with God 
themselves should bring as many as they can alung with them. It becomes 
Christians to provoke one another to good works, and to further the commu- 
nion of saints, by inviting one another into it. Not, Do you go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, and pray for us, and we will stay at home; nor, We 
will go, and do you do as you will; but, Come and let us go, let us go in con- 
cert, that we may strengthen one another’s hands, and support one another's 
reputation. Not, We will consider of it, and advise about it, and go hereafter; 
but, Come, and let us go forthwith, Ps. exxii. 1. Many shall say this; those 
that have had it said to them shall say it to others. The Sonn church is here 
called not only the mountain of the Lord, but the house of the God of Jacob ; 
for in it God’s covenant with Jacob and his praying seed is kept up and hath 
its accom Neues for to us now, as unto them, he never said, “Seek ye me 
in vain,” /sa. xlv. 19. : 

Now see here, 1. What they promise themselves in going up. to the mountain 
of the Lord; there “he will teach us of his ways.” Note, God's ways are to be 
learned in his church, in communion with his people, and in the use of instituted 
ordinances,—the ways of duty which he requires us to walk in, the ways of 
grace in which he walks towards us. It is God that teacheth his people “e his 
word and Spirit. And it is worth while to take pains to gc up to his holy 
mountain, to be taught his ways; and those who are willing to take that pains, 
shall never find it labour in vain. ‘“ ‘Then shall we know, if we follow on to 
know the Lord.” 2. What they promise for themselves and one anotier. If he 
will teach us his ways, we will walk in his paths; if he will let us know our 
duty, we will, by his grace, make conscience of doing it. And those who attend 


little change in Micah iv. 1—3. Dr. Alexander on this says, “To 
explain which, some suppose that a motto or quotation has been acci- 
dentally transferred from the margin to the text of Isaiah ; others, that 
both prophets quote from Joel; others, that both quote from an older 
writer, now unknown ; others, that Micah quotes from Isaiah ; others, 
that Isaiah quotesfrom Micah. This diversity of judgment may, at 
least, suffice to show how vain conjecture is in such a case.” The 


question is really rather curious than important, for, as the author 
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God's word with this humble resolution, shall not be sent away without their 


on. 

Fourthly. The means by which this shall be brought about. “ Out of Zion 
shall go forth the law,” the New Testament law, the law of Christ, as of old the 
law of Moses from mount Sinai; even ‘the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 
The Gospel is a law, a law of faith; it is the word of the Lord; it went forth 
from Zion, where the temple was ‘uilt, and from Jerusalem. Christ himself 
began in Galilee, Mat. iv. 23; Lu. xxiii. 5; but when he commissioned his 
apostles to preach the Gospel to all nations, he appointed them to begin at 
Jerusalem, Lu. xxiv. 47: see Rom. xv. 19. Though most of them had their 
home in Galilee, yet they must stay at Jerusalem, there to receive the promise 
of the Spirit, Acts i. 4; and in the temple, on mount Zion, they preached the 
Gospel, Acts v. 20. This honour was allowed to Jerusalem, even after Christ 
was crucified there, for the sake of what it had been, And it was by this 
Gospel, which took rise from Jerusalem, that the gospel church was estab- 
lished on the top of the mountains. This was the ae of Divine strength that 
was sent forth out of Ziou, Ys.ex. 2. ¢ 

abe f The erecting of the kingdom of the Redeemer in the world; “He 
shall ju among the nations.” He whose word goes forth out of Zion shall by 
that word not only subdue souls to himself, but rule in them, ver. 4. He shall 
in wisdom and justice order and overrule the affairs of the world, for the good 
of his church ; and rebuke aud restrain those that oppose his interest. By his 
Spirit working on men’s consciences he shall judge and rebuke, shall try men, 
and check them. His kingdom is spiritual, and not of this world. 

Sixthly. The great peace which should be the effect of the success of the 
Gospel in the world; ver. 4, “They shall beat their swords into ploughshares ;” 
their instruments of war shall be converted into implements of husbandry ; as 
on the contrary, when war is proclaimed, ploughshares are beaten into swords, 
Joel iii. 10. “ Nation shall then not lift up sword against nation,” as now they 
do, “neither shall they learn war any more,” for they shall have no more occa- 
sion for it. This doth not make all war absolutely unlawful among Christians, 
nor is it a prophecy that in the days of the Messiah there shall be no wars. The 
Jews urge this against Christians, as an argument that Jesus is not the Messiah, 
because this promise is not fulfilled. But, 1. It was in part fultilled in the 
peaceableness of the time in which Christ was born, when wars were in a great 
measure ceased; witness the taxing, Lu. ii. 1. 2. The design and tendency of 
the Gospel is to make peace, and to slay all enmities. It has in it the most 

owerful obligations and inducements to peace; so that one might reasonably 

ave expected it should have had this effect ; and it would have had it if it had 
not been for those lusts of men from which come wars and fightings. 3. Jews 
and Gentiles were reconciled and brought together by the Gospel, and there 
were no more such wars between them as had been; for they became one 
sheepfold under one shepherd, E'ph. ii. 15. 4. ‘Che Gospel of Christ, as far as 
it prevails, disposeth men to be peaceable, softens men’s spirits, and sweetens 
them; and the love of Christ shed abroad in the heart constrains men to love 
one another. 5. The primitive Christians were famous for brotherly love; their 
very adversaries took notice of it. 6. We have reason to hope that this promise 
shall yet have a more full accomplishment in the latter times of the Christian 
church, when the Spirit shall be poured out more plentifully from on high. 
Then there shall be on earth peace. “Who shall live when God doth this?” 
But do it he will in due time ton he is not a man that he should lie. 

Lastly. Here is a practical inference drawn from all this; ver. 5, “O house 
of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord.” By the house of 
Jacob is meant either, 1. Israel, according to the flesh. Let them be provoked 
by this to a holy emulation, Rom. xi. 14. Seeing the Gentiles are thus ready 
and resolved for God, thus forward to go up to the house of the Lord, let us 
stir up ourselves to go too. Let it never be said that the sinners of the Gen- 
tiles were better friends to the holy mountain than the house of Jacob, ‘Thus 
the zeal of some should provoke many. Or, 2. Spiritual Israel; all that are 
brought to the God of Jacob. Shall ard be such great knowledge in gospel 
times? ver. 3, and such great peace? ver. 4, and shall we share in these pri- 
vileges? Come, then, and let us live accordingly. Whatever others do, “ Come, 
O come! let us walk in the light of the Lord.” 1st. Let us walk circumspectly 
in the light of this knowledge. Will God teach us his ways? « Will he shew us 
his glory in the face of Christ? Let us then “‘ walk as the children of the light 
and of the day,” Hph. v. 8; 1 Thes. v. 8; Rom. xiii. 12. 2nd. Let us walk com- 
fortably in the light of this peace. Shail there be no more war? Let us then 
gy. on our way rejoicing, and let this joy terminate in God, and be our strength, 

eh. viii. 10; walk in the beams of the Sun of righteousness. 


6 Therefore thou hast forsaken thy people the house of Jacob, 
Because they be replenished from the east, 
And are soothsayers like the Philistines, 
And they please themselves in the children of strangers 
7 Their land also is full of silver and gold, 
Neither %s there any end of their treasures ; 
Their land is also full of horses, 
Neither ts there any end of their chariots: 
8 Their land also is full of idols ; 
They worship the work of their own hands, 
‘That which their own fingers have made : 
9 And the mean man boweth down, 
And the great man humbleth himself: 
Therefore forgive them not. 


The calling in of the Gentiles was accompanied with the rejection of the 
Jews. It was their fall, and the diminishing of them, that was the riches of 
the Gentiles, and the casting off of them that was the reconciling of the world, 
Rom. xi. 12—15; and it should seem that these verses have reference to that, 
and are designed to justify God therein. And yet it is probable, they are 
primarily intended for the convincing and awakening of the men of that gene- 
ration in which the prophet lived; it being usual with the prophets to speak of 
the things that then were, both in mercy and judgment, as types of the things 
that should be hereafter. Here is, ; 

First. Israel’s doom. This is set forth in two words, the first and the last 
of oy pooner, but they are two dreadful words, and which speak, 1. Their 
ease sad, very sad; ver. 6, “ Therefore thou hast forsaken thy people.” Mise- 
rable is the condition of that people whom God hath forsaken, and great 
certainly must the provocation be if he forsake those that have been his own 
people. ‘This was the deplorable case of the Jewish ehurch after they had 
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| rejected Christ. Migremus hinc,—‘ Let us go hence ;” “ Your house is left unte 
you desolate,” Mat, xxii. 38. Whenever any sore calamity came upon the Jews 
thus far the Lord might be said to forsake them, that he withdrew his help be: 
succour from them, else they had not fallen into the hands of their enemies; 
but God never leaves any till they first leave him. 2. ‘heir case desperate 
wholly desperate; ver. 9, ‘“‘theretore forgive them not.” ‘This orbighettoal 
prayer amounts to a threatening, that they should not be forgiven, and so some 


think it may be read; ‘and thou wilt not forgive them.’ q'l'‘his refers not to 
pare persons, many of whom repented and were pardoned, but to the 
ody of that nation, against whom an irreversible doom was passed, that they 


should be wholly cut oft, and their church quite dismantled, never to be formed 
into such a body again, nor ever to have their old charter restored to them. 

Secondly. Israel’s desert of this doom, and the reasons upon which it is 
grounded. And in general it is sin; that is it, and nothing but that, which 
provokes God to forsake his people. ‘lhe particular sins he instanceth in 
are such as abounded among them at that time, which he makes mention of 
for the conviction of those to whom he then preached, rather than that which 
afterwards proved the measure-tilling sin, their crucifying Christ, and per- 
secuting his followers; for the sins of every age contributed towards the 
making up of the dreadful account at last. And there was a partial and tem- 
porary rejection of them by the captivity in Babylon hasting on, which was a 
type of their final destruction by the Romans, and which the sins here mentioned 
brought upon them. Their sins were such as directly contradicted all God's 
kind and gracious designs concerning them. 

1. God set them apart for himselt,.as a peculiar people, distinguished from 
and dignified above, all other people, Num. xxiii. 9. But they were “replenishe 
from the east;” they aneusalived foreigners, not proselyted, and encouraged 
them to settle among them, and mingle with them, Hos. vii. 8. Their country 
was peopled with Syrians and Chaldeans, Moabites and Ammonites, and other 
Eastern nations; and with them they admitted the fashions and customs of 
those nations, “and pleased themselves in the children of strangers;” were 
fond of them, preferred their country before their own, and thought that the 
more they conformed to them the more polite and refined they were; thus did 
they protane their crown and their covenant. Note, Those are in danger of 
being estranged from God who please themselves with those that are strangers 
to him; for we soon learn the ways of those whose company we love. 
| 2. God gave them his oracles, which they might ask counsel of; not only the 

Scriptures, and the seers, but the breastplate of judgment. But they slighted 
| these, and became “ soothsayers like the Philistines ;” introduced their art of 
divination, and hearkened to those who, by the stars, or the clouds, or the 
flight of birds, or the entrails of beasts, or other magic superstitions, pretended 
to discover things secret, or foretell things to come; the Philistines were noted 
for diviners, 1 Sam. vi.2. Note, Those that slight true divinity are justly 
given up to iying divinations ; and they will certainly be forsaken of God, who 
thus forsake him and their own mercies for lying vanities. 

3. God encouraged them to put their confidence in him, and assured them 
that he would be their wealth and strength. But, distrusting his power and 
promise, they made gould their hope, and furnished themselves with hovice and 
chariots, and relied upon them for their safety, ver. 7. God had expressly 
forbidden even their kings to multiply horses to themselves, and greatly to 
miottiply silver and gold, because he would have them to depend upon himself 
only. But they did not think their interest in God made them a match for 
their neighbours unless they had as full treasures of silver and gold, and as 
formidable hosts of chariots and horses, as they had. It is not having silver 
and gold, horses and chariots, that is a provocation to God; but, Ist. Desiring 
them insatiably, so that there is no end of the treasures, no end of the chariots, 
no bounds or limits set to the desire of them. ‘Those shall never have enough 
/in God, who alone is all-sufficient, that never know when they have enough 
of this world, which at the best is insufficient. 2nd. Depending upon them, 
| as if we could not be safe, and easy, and happy, without them, and could not 
but be so with them. 

4. God himself was their God, the sole object of their worship, and he himself 
instituted ordinances of worship for them. But they slighted both him and his 
institutions, ver. 8; their land was full of idols; every city had its god, 
Jer. xi. 13; and according to the goodness of their lands they made goodly 
images, Hos. x.1. They that think one Gorl too little will find two too many, 
and yet hundreds not enough; for they that love idols will multiply them. So 
sottish were they, and so wretchedly infatuated, that they worshipped the work 
of their own hands, as if that could be a God to them which was not only a 
creature, but their creature, and that which their own fancies had devised, and 
their own fingers had made. It was an aggravation of their idolatry that God 
had enriched them with silver and gold, and yet of that silver and gold they 
made idols; so it was, “ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked,” Hos. ii. 8. 

§. God had advanced them, and put honour upon them, but they basely 
diminished and disparaged themselves; ver. 9, “The mean man boweth down ” 
to his idol; a thing below the meanest, that have any spark of reason left them. 
Sin is a disparagement to the poorest, and those of the lowest rank. It becomes 
the mean man to bow down to his superiors, but it ill becomes him to bow 
down to the stock of a tree, /sa. xliv. 19. Nor is it only the illiterate and poor- 
spirited that do this, but even “the great man” forgets his grandeur, and 
“humbleth himself” to worship idols, deified men no better than himself, and 
consecrated stones so much baser than himself, Idolaters are said to debase 
themselves even to hell, Jsa. lvii. 9. What ashame is it that great men think 
the service of the true God below them, and will not stoop to it, and yet will 
humble themselves to bow down to an idol! Some make this a threatening, 
that the mean men shall be brought down, and the great men humbled, by the 
judgments of God, when they come with commission. 


10 Enter into the rock, and hide thee in the dust, 
For fear of the Lorp, and for the glory of his majesty 
11 The lofty looks of man shall be humbled, 
And the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, 
And the Lorp alone shall be exalted in that day. 
| 12 For the day of the Lorp of hosts shadd be 
Upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
And upon every one that is lifted up; and he shall be 
brought low: [lifted up, 
13 And upon all the cedars of Lebanon, ¢hat are high aud 
And upon all the oaks of Bashan, 
14 And upon all the high mountains, 
And upon all the hills tha¢ are lifted up, 


just cited says, “So long as we have reason to regard both places as 
authentic and inspired, it matters little what is the literary history 
of either.” In verse 2 “all nations” certainly refers to the Gentiles, 
and is literally “all the nations.” In verse 3 “many people” 
should be rendered “many peoples,” the allusion being still to the 
Gentiles. The same remark applies to “many people ” in verse 4. 

ii. 6. Barnes here has “for” in the place of “therefore,” and 
correctly so. The words rendered “replenished from the east”’ have 


been translated in many ways, and they are ambiguous. We might 
read, “they are full of the east,” t.e., of the east wind, or of delusion. 
(Compare Job xv. 2.) The more usual view, however, is that Isaiah 
refers to the introduction of Eastern superstitions and other vanities. 
The phrase “they please themselves in” rather means “they form 
compacts with” foreigners, to their great risk and hurt, as tne 
following verses are designed to prove. Worldly wealth is not the 
best possession, especially when it turns the heart from God, 
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18 And upon every high tower, 
And upon every fenced wall, 
16 And upon all the ships of Tarshish, 
And upon all pleasant pictures. 
17 And the loftiness of man shall be bowed down, 
And the haughtiness of men shall be made low: 
And the Lorp alone shall be exalted in that day. 
18 And the idols he shall utterly abolish. 
19 And they shall go into the holes of the rocks, 
And into the caves of the earth, 
Yor fear of the Lorp, and for the glory of his majesty, 
When he ariseth to shake terribly the earth. 
20 In that day a man shall cast his idols of silver, and his 
idols of gold, 
Which they made each one for himself to worship, 
To the moles and to the bats; 
21 To go into the clefts of the rocks, 
And into the tops of the ragged rocks, 
For fear of the Lorn, and for the glory of his majesty, 
When he ariseth to shake terribly the earth. 
22 Cease ye from man, whose breath 7s in his nostrils : 
For wherein is he to be accounted of ? 


The prophet here goes on to shew what desolations would be brought upon 
their land, when God had forsaken them, which may refer particularly to their 
destruction by the Chaldeans first, and afterwards by the Romans; or may 
have a general respect to the method God takes to awaken and humble proud 
sinners, and to put them out of conceit with that which they delighted in, and 
depended on more than God. Weare here told, that sooner or later God will 
find out a way, 

First. To startle and awaken secure sinners, that cry peace to themselves, 
and bid defiance to God and his judgments; ver. 10, “‘ Enter into the rock,” that 
is, God will attack you with gia terrible judgments, and strike you with such 
terrible apprehensions of them, that you shall be forced to ‘* enter into the rock, 
and hide you in the dust, for fear of the Lord.” You shall lose all your cou- 
rage, and tremble at the shaking of a leaf; your hearts shall fail you for fear, 
Lu. xxi. 26; and you shall flee when none pursues, P7. xxviii. 1. To the same 
purpose, ver. 19, they shall go into the holes of the rocks, and into the caves of 
the earth,—the darkest, the deepest places. They shall “call to the rocks 
and mountains to fall on them,” and rather crush them than not cover them, 
Hos. x.8._ It was so, particularly at the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, Lu. xxiii. 30, and of the persecuting pagan powers, Rev. vi. 16. And 
all “for fear of the Lord, and for the glory of his majesty,” looking upon him 
then to be a consuming fire, and themselves as stubble before him, “when 
he ariseth to shake terribly the earth,” to “shake the wicked out of it,” 
Job xxxviii. 13, and to shake those earthly props and supports which they 
have buoyed themselves up with, to shake them from under them. Note, 
1. With God is terrible majesty, and the glory of it is such as sooner or later 
will oblige us all to flee before him. 2. Those that will not fear God, and flee 
to him, wil! be forced to fear him, and flee from him to a refuge of lies. 3. It 
is a folly for those that are pursued by the wrath of God to think to escape 
it, and to hide or shelter themselves from it. 4. The things of the earth are 
things that will be shaken; they are subject to concussions, and hastening 
towards a dissolution. 5. The shaking of the earth is, and will be, a terrible 
thing to those who set their affections wholly on things of the earth. 6. It 
will be in vain to think of finding refuge in the caves of the earth, when the 
hee itself is shaken; there will be no shelter then but in God, and in things 
above. 

Secondly. To humble and abase proud sinners, that look big, and think 
highly of themselves, and scornfully of all about them; ver. 11, ‘“‘ The lofty 
looks of man shall be humbled,” the eyes that aimed high, the countenance in 
which the pride of the heart shewed itself, these shall be cast down in shame 
and despair. “ And the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down,” their spirits 
shall be broken, and they shall be crest-fallen, and those things which they 
were proud of they shall be ashamed of. It is repeated again, ver. 17, ‘The 
loftiness of men shall be bowed down.” Note, Pride will, one way or other, 
have a fall. Men’s haughtiness will be brought down, either by the grace of 
God convincing them of the evil of their pride, and clothing them with humility 
or by the providence of God depriving them of all those things they were proud 
of, and laying them low. Our Saviour often laid it down for a maxim that, 
“He that exalteth himself shall be abased ;” he shall either abase himself in 
true repentance, or God will abase him, and pour contempt upon him. Now 
here we are told, 

1. Why this shall be done. Because “The Lord alone will be exalted.” 
Note, Therefore proud men shall be vilified, because the Lord alone will be 
magnified. It is for the honour of God's power to humble the proud; by 
this he proves himself to be God, and disproves Job’s pretensions to rival 
with him ; Job x1. 11—14, “ Behold every one that is proud, and abase him, then 
will 1 also confess unto thee.” It is likewise for the honour of his justice. 
Proud men stand in competition with God, who is jealous for his own glory, 
and will not suffer men either to take that to themselves or give it to another 
which is due to him only. ‘They likewise stand in opposition to God; they 
resist him, and therefore he resists them; for he will te exalted among the 
heathen, Ps. xlvi. 10; and there is a day coming in which he alone will be 
ae aes has he shall have put down all opposing rule, principality, and power, 

lor. xv. 24. 

2. How this shall be done. By humbling judgments, that shall mortify men 
and bring them down; ver. 12, “The day of the Lord of hosts,” the day of his 
wrath and judgment, “shall be upon every one that is proud,” and therefore he 
now lauxhs at their insolence, “ because he sees that his day is coming ;” this day 
which will be upon them ere they are aware, Ps. xxxvii. 13. This day of the 
Lord is here said to be upon “all the cedars of Lebanon, that are high and 
lifted up.” Jerome observes, that the cedars are said to praise God, Ps. exlviii. 9, 
and are trees of the Lord, Ps. civ. 16, of his planting, Sai xl. 19, and yet here 
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God’s wrath fastens upon the cedars, which notes, saith he, that some of every 
rank of men, some great men, will be saved, and some perish. It is brought 
in as an instance of the strength of God’s voice, that it oreaks the cedars, 
Ps. xxix. 5; and here the day of the Lord is said to be upon the cedars, those 
of Lebanon, that were the straightest and stateliest; upon the oaks, those of 
Bashan, that were the strongest and sturdiest; and, ver. 14, upon the natural 
elevations and fortresses, the high mountains, and the hills that are lifted up, 
that overtop the valleys, and seem to push the skies; and, ver. 15, upon the 
retin fastnesses, every high tower, and every fenced wall. Understand 
these, . 

Ist. As representing the proud people themselves, that are like the cedars 
and the oaks in their own apprehension, firmly rooted, and not to be stirred b 
any. storm, and looking on all around them as shrubs. These are the hi 
mountains and the lofty hills that seem to fill the earth, that are gazed on by 
all, and think themselves immovable, but lie most obnoxious to God's thunder 
strokes; feriuntque summos fulmina montes,—‘ the highest hills are the most 
exposed to lightning.’ And before the power of Goud’s wrath these mountains 
are scattered, and these hills bow, and melt like wax, Hab. iii. 6; Ps. xviii. 4, 
These topping men, that are as high towers in which the noisy bells are hung, 
on which.the thundering, murdering cannon are planted,—these fenced walls, 
that fortify themselves with their native hardiness, and entrench themselves 
in their fastnesses,—they shall be brought down. : i 

2nd. As particularizing the things they are proud of, in which they trust, and 
of which they make their boasts. ‘The day of the Lord shall be upon those very 
things which they put their confidence in, as their strength and security. He 
will “take from them all their armour wherein they trusted.” Did the inhabit- 
ants of Lebanon glory in their cedars, and those of Bashan in their oaks, such 
as no country could shew the like? the day of the Lord should rend those 
cedars, those oaks, and the houses built of them. Did Jerusalem glory in the 
mountains that were round about it, as its impregnable fortifications, or in its 
walls and bulwarks? ‘These should be levelled and laid low in tne day of the 
Lord. Besides those things that were for their strength and safety, they were 
proud, First. Of their trade abroad. But the day of the Lord shall be “ upon 
all the ships of Tarshish ;” they shall be broken, as Jehoshaphat’s were, shall 
founder at sea, or be shipwrecked in the harbour; Zebulun was a hayen of 
ships, but should now no more rejoice in his going out. When God is bringing 
ruin upon a people, he can sink all the branches of their revenue. Secondly 
Of their ornaments at home. But the day of the Lord shall be “upon all 
pleasant pictures,” the painting of their ships, so some understand it, or the 
curious pieces of painting they brought home in their ships from other coun- 
tries, perhaps from Greece, which afterwards was famous for painters, ‘Upon 
every thing that is beautiful to behold,—so some read it. Perhaps they were 
the pictures of their relations, and for that reason pleasant, or their gods, 
which to the idolaters were delectable things, or they admired them for the 
fineness of the colours, or strokes. ‘There is no harm in making pictures, or 
in adorning our rooms with them, provided they transgress not either the 
second or the seventh commandment; but to place our pictures among our 
pleasant things, to be fond of them, and proud of them, to spend that upon 
them that should be laid out in charity, and to set our hearts upon them, as it 
ill becomes those that have so many substantial things to take pleasure in, so it 
is a provocation to God to strip us of all such vain ornaments. 

Thirdly. To make idolaters ashamed of their idols, and of all the affection 
they have had for them, and the respect they have paid to them; ver. 18, ““ The 
idole he shall utterly abolish.” When the Lord alone shall be exalted, ver. 17, 
he will not only pour contempt upon proud men, that, like Pharaoh, exalt 
themselves against him, but much more upon all pretended deities, that are 
rivals with him for Divine honours. They shall be abolished, utterly abolished, 
their friends shall desert them, their enemies shall destroy them, so that one 
way or other an utter riddance shall be made of them. See here, 1. The 
vanity of false gods. They cannot secure themselves, so far are they from 
being able to secure their worshippers. 2. The victory of the true God over 
them; for great is the truth, and will prevail. Dagon fell before the ark, and 
Baal before the Lord God of Elijah. The gods of the heathen shall be 
famished, Zeph. ii. 11, and by degrees shall perish, Jer. x. 11. ‘The rightful 
sovereign will triumph over all pretenders. ‘ 

And as God will abolish idols, so their worshippers shall abandon them, 
either from a gracious conviction of their rank and falsehood, as Ephraim 
when he said, “* What have I to do any more with idols?” or from a late and 
sad experience of their inability to help them, and a woful despair of relief b 
them, ver. 20. When men are themselves frightened by the judgments of Go: 
into “the holes of the rocks, and the caves of the earth,” and find that the 
do thus in vain shift for their own safety, they shall “cast their idols,” whie 
they had made their gods, and hoped to make their friends in the time of need, 
“to the moles and to the bats,” any whither out of sight, that, being freed from 
the incumbrance of them, they may “ go into the clefts of the rocks, for fear 
of the Lord,” ver. 21. Note, 1st. Those that will not be reasoned out of their 
sins, sooner or later shall be frightened out of them. 2nd. God can make men 
sick of those idols that they have been most fond of, even the idols of silver 
and the idols of gold, the most precious. Covetous men make silver and gold 
their idols, money their god; but the time may come when they ay feel it as 
much their burthen as ever they made it their confidence, and may find them- 
selves as much exposed by it as ever they hoped they should be guarded by it, 
when it tempts their enemy, sinks their ship, or retards their flight. ‘Uhere was 
atime when the mariners threw the wares, and even the wheat, into the sea, 
Jonah i.5; Acts xxvii. 38, and the Syrians cast away their garments for haste, 
2 Kin. vii. 15. Or, men may cast it away out of an indignation at themselves 
for leaning upon such a broken reed: see Hze. vii. 19. ‘he idolaters here 
throw away their idols, because they are ashamed of them, and of their own 
folly in trusting to them; or because they are afraid of having them found in 
their possession when the judgments of God are abroad; as the thief throws 
away his stolen goods when he is searched for or pursued. 3rd. The darkest 
holes, where the moles and the bats lodge, are the fittest place for idols that 
have eyes and see not; and God can force men to cast their own idols there, 
ch. xxx. 22, when they are “ashamed of the oaks which they have desired, 
ch. i. 29. “Moab shall be ashamed of Chemosh, as the house of Israel was 
ashamed of Bethel,” Jer. xlviii. 13,14. It is possible that sin may be both 
loathed and left, and yet not truly repented of, loathed because surfeited on, 
left because no opportunity of committing it; yet not repented of out of any 
love to God, but only from a slavish fear of his wrath. : 

Fourthly. To make those that have trusted in an arm of flesh ashamed of 
their confidence; ver. 22, “Cease ye from man.” ‘The providences of God con- 
cerning you shall speak this aloud to you, and therefore take warning before- 
hand, that you may prevent the uneasiness and shame of a disappointmen 
And consider, 1. How weak man is. “ His breath is in his nostrils,” putfe 
out every moment, soon gone for good and all. Man is a dying creature, and 
may die quickly; our nostrils, in which our breath is, are of the outward parts 
of ie ; what is there is like one standing at the door ready to depart. ay, 
the doors of the nostrils are always open; the breath in them may slip aw 
ere we are aware, in 4 moment; wherein then is man to be accounted of! 


ii. 12. It is not uncommon in Scripture for the word “day” to 
mean judgment, or a day of judgment; and here “ day of the Lord” 
may be explained “judgment of the Lord.” In 1 Cor. iv. 3 the word 


“day” is actually translated “judgment” in our version. From this | 
verse onward there is a poetical admixture of the literal with the | 
figurative, the idea being that the Lord’s judgments would descend 
upon the men, their wealth, their all. 

ii. 15. A “fenced wall” is a “fortified wall.” 
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ii. 16, “Ships of Tarshish” were merchant-ships, and the name 
seems to have been given to all vessels accustomed to take long 
voyages. ‘The so-called “pleasant pictures” were probably costly 
and attractive ornaments. 

ii. 20. The words “which they made each one for himself to 
worship” may mean, “which others made for him to w ip.” 
First and others think mice, and not moles, are referred to 
here, What is called a mole-rat is found in Syria, but no true 
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Alas, no reckoning is to be made of him! for he is not what he seems to be,— || stay, we shall find that this is d aken awe i 
what he pretends to be, what we fancy him to be. Man is like to vanity, nay, a ie 14. ; ete oh oy ee Ramallah gl 
he is vanity,—he is altogether vanity, he is less, he is lighter than vanity, when Secondly. Was their army a support to them? their generals. and com. 


weighed in the balances of the sanctuary. (2. How wise therefore they are || manders, and military men? These shall be taken away; either eut off by 
that cease from man; it is our duty, it is our interest, to do so. Put not your || the sword, or so discouraged with the defeats they meet with, that they shall 
trust in man,” nor make even the greatest and mightiest of men your confidence; throw up their commissions, and resolve to act no more; or they shall be 
cease to do so. Let not your eye be to the power of man; for it is finite and || disabled by sickness, or dispirited, so as to be unfit for business: “ the mighty 
limited, derived and depending; it is not from him that your se me pro- || man and the man of war,” and even the inferior officer, “the captain of fifty,” 
ceeds. Let not 3 ht pa aoa Jet not him be your hope, but look up to the shall be removed. It bodes ill with a people when their valour is lost and 
Seto yh ahaa ag whie “ hed ag os es are subject and subordinate; || their valiant men. Let not the strong man, therefore, glory in his strength, 
se is wre , secure his favour, take him for your help, and let your hope || nor any people trust too much to their mighty men, but let the “strong people 
e in the Lord your God. glorify God, and the city of the terrible nations fear him,” who can make them 
weak and despicable, ch. xxv. 3. 
CHAPTE bale Sr HP Loy er paar ee sate a cPe ot to el mr learned men, 
} R Til. Neh SB at esi, their clergy, their wits, and virtuosos hese also should 
ak away; “the judges ” that were skilled in the laws and expert in 
The prophet in this chapter goes on to foretell the desolations that were comin administering justice, and “the prophets,’ whom they used to consult in diffi- 
per iape Jerusalem for their sins, both that by the Babylonians and that which sess cult cases; “the prudent,” that rere wehebratedias mien 96 Senge and sagacity 
pleted their ruin by the Romans, with some of the grounds of God’s controversy with above others, and were assistants to the judges ; ‘ the diviners,’ (so the word is,) 
them. God threatens, I. To deprive them of all the supports both of their life and of || those that used unlawful arts, who, though rotten stays, yet were stayed on. 
their government, ver. 1—3. II. To leave them to fall into confusion and disorder But it may be taken, as we read it, win a good sense; the ancients, elders in 
ver. 4, 5, 12. ILI. To deny them the blessing of magistracy, ver. 6—8. IV. To strip age, in office, “the honourable man,” the gravity of whose aspect commands 
the daughters of Zion of their ornaments, ver. 17—24. V. To lay all waste by the || Meverence, and whose age and experience makes him fit to be a counsellor. 
sword of war, ver. 25,26. The sins that provoked God to deal thus with them were, Trade is one great support to a nation, even manufactures and handicraft 
1. Their defiance of God, ver. 8; 2. Their impudence, ver. 9; 3. The abuse of power || trades; and therefore, when the whole stay is to be broken, “the cunnin 
to oppression and tyranny, ver. 12—15; 4, The pride of the daughters of Zion, ver. 16. || 2ttificer” too shall be taken away. And the last is, “the eloquent orator, 
And in the midst of the chapter the prophet is directed how to apply himself to par- the man skilful of speech, who in some cases may do good service, though he 
ticular persons, Ist. To assure good people that it should be well with them, notwith- || be none of the prudent or the ancient, by putting others’ sense in good lan- 
standing those general calamities, ver. 10; 2nd. To assure wicked people that, however || Suage. Moses cannot speak well, but Aaron can. God threatens to take 
God might in judgment remember mercy, yet it should go ill with them, ver. 11. these away; that is, 1. To disable them for the service of their country, 
Oh that the nations of the earth at this day would hearken to the rebukes and warnings “making the judges fools, taking away the speech of the trusty, and the under- 


which this chapter gives! standing of the aged,” Job xii. 17, &c. Every creature is that to us that God 

+ makes it to be; and we cannot be sure that those who have been serviceable 

k OR, behold, the Lord, the Lorp of hosts, oe us ebalbel ways be so: ma? ee put evened ve their days for pritices are there- 

’ ore not to be trusted in, because their breath goeth forth, Ps. exlvi. 3, 4. 

Doth take away from Jerusalem and from Judah Note, Sie removal of useful men by Pee in the midst of their usefulness is a 
very threatening symptom to any people. 

The stay and the staff, _ Fourthly. Was their government a support tothem? It ought to be so; it 

The whole stay of bread, and the whole stay of water, a ie gers of ue = phe to a prot of a“ nos, i pat 3. 

= a ut it is here threatened that this stay shou ‘ail them; when the mighty men 

2 The mighty man, and the man of war, fanerent, || andthe: prudent are-removed; children:shall: beitheir princess children: in 


. age, that must be under tutors and governors, who will be clashing with one 
The judge, and the pl ophet, and the prudent, and the another, and making a prey of the young king and his kingdom; children in 


8 The captain of fifty, and the honourable man, understanding and disposition, childish men, such as are babes in knowledge 
ed th ll eth d tif d tt no more fit to rule than a child in the cradle, yet shall rule over them, with all 
nd the counsellor, and the cunning artificer, and tt || the folly, fickleness, and frowardness of achild. And “ woe unto thee, O land, 


when thy king” is such a one, Feel. x. 16. 
eloquent orator. 2 ; A Fifthly. Was the union of the subjects among themselves, their good order, 
4 And I will give children ¢o de their princes, and the good bp heel and correspondence that they kept with one 
another, a stay to them? here this is, a people may do the better, though 
And babes shall rule over them. ow sat Te ance as they should be. But ae oy here threatened that 
od would send an evil spirit among them too, as Jud. ix. 23, which would 
5 And the people shall be oppressed, | make them, 1. Injurious and unneighbourly one towards another; ver. 5, 


“The people shall be oppressed every one by his neighbour,” and their princes, 
being children, take no care to restrain the oppressors or relieve the oppressed. 
Nor is it to any purpose to appeal to them, which is a temptation to every 
man to be his own avenger; and then they bite and devour one another, and 
will soon be consumed one of another. Then homo homini lupus,—‘ man 
becomes a wolf to man ;” jusque datum sceleri,—‘ wickedness receives the stamp 
of law ;’ nee hospes ab hospite tutus,—‘ the guest and the host are in danger 
from each other.’ 2. Insolent and disorderly towards their superiors. It is 
as ill an omen to a people as can be, when the rising generation among them is 
generally untractable, rude, and ungovernable, when “the child behaves him- 
self proudly against the ancient;” whereas he should “rise up before ‘*¢ 
hoary head, and honour the face of the old man,” Lev. xix. 32. When you) 
people are conceited and pert, and carry it scorntully towards their superiors, 
it is not only areproach to themselves, but of ill consequence to the public; 
it slackens the reins of government, and weakens the hands that hold them. 
It is likewise ill with a people when persons of honour cannot support their 
authority, but are affronted by the base and beggarly, when judges are in- 
sulted by the mob, and their power set at defiance, ‘Those have a great deal 
to answer for that do this. 

Sixtisly. It is some stay, some support, to hope that though matters may 
now be ill managed, yet others may be raised up who may manage better. 
Yet this expectation also shall be frustrated, for the case shall be so desperate 
that no man of sense or substance will meddle with it. 

1. The government shall go a begging. Here, Ist. It is taken for granted 
that there is no way of redressing all these grievances and bringing things 
into order again, but by good magistrates, that shall be invested with power 
by common consent, and shall exert that power for the good of the community. 
And it is probable this was in many places the true origin of government. 
Men found it necessary to unite in a subjection to one who was thought fit 
for such a trust, in order to the welfare and safety of them all, being aware 
that they must either be ruled or ruined. Here, therefore, is the original con- 
tract, “ Be thou our ruler,” and we will be subject to thee, “and let this ruin 
be under thy hand,” to be repaired and restored, and then to be preserved and 
established, and the interests of it advanced, ch. lviii. 12. Take care to pro- 
tect us by the sword of war from being injured from abroad, and by the 
sword of justice from being injurious to one another, and we will bear faith 
and true allegiance to thee. 2nd. ‘he case is represented very deplorable, 
and things come toa sad pass; for, First. Children being their princes, every 
man will think himself fit to prescribe who shall be a magistrate, and will be 
for preferring his own relations; whereas, if the sey were as they should 
be, it would be left entirely to them to nominate the rulers, as it ought to be. 
Secondly. Men will find themselves under a necessity even of forcing power 
into the hands of those that are thought to be fit for 1t; a man shall take hold 
by violence of one to make him a ruler, perceiving him ready to overrun the 
motion. Nay, he shall urge it upon his brother; whereas, commonly, men are 
not willing that their equals should be their superiors; witness the envy of 
Joseph’s brethren. Thirdly. It will be looked upon as ground sufficient for 
the preferring a man to be a ruler, that he hath clothing better than his 
neighbours; a very poor qualification to recommend a man to a place of trust 
in the government. It was a sign the country was much impoverished, when 
it was arare thing to find a man that had good clothes, or that could afford to 
buy himself an alderman’s gown or a judge’s robes; and that the people were 
very unthinking, when they had so much respect to a man in gay clothing, 
with a gold ring, Jam. ii. 2, 3, that for the sake thereof they would make him 
their ruler. It had been some sense to heve said, Thou hast wisdom, integrity, 
experience, be thou our ruler; but it was a jest to say, “Thou hast clothing, be 


Every one by another, and every one by his neighbour : 
The child shall behave himself proudly against the an- 
And the base against the honourable. [cient, 
6 When a man shall take hold of his brother of the house 
of his father, saying, 
Thou hast clothing, be our ruler, 
And /e¢ this ruin de under thy hand: - 
7 In that day shall he swear, saying, 
T will not be an healer ; 
For in my house #s neither bread nor clothing : 
Make me not a ruler of the people. 
8 For Jerusalem is ruined, and Judah is fallen: 
Because their tongue and their doings are against the 
To provoke the eyes of his glory. [Lorp, 


The prophet, in the close of the foregoing chapter, had given a necessary 
caution to all, not to put confidence in man or any creature, and had givena 
general reason for that caution, taken from the frailty of human life, and the 
vanity and weakness of human powers. Here he gives a particular reason for 
it, because God was now about to ruin all their creature confidences, so that 
they should meet with nothing but disappointment in all their expectations 
from them; ver. 1, “The stay and the staff” shall be taken away; all their 
gate of what kind soever, all the things they trusted to and looked for 
help and relief from. ‘Their church and kingdom was now grown old, and 
going to decay, and it was, as old men used to be, Zec. viii. 4, leaning on a 
staff. Now God threatens to take away their staff, and then they must fall 
of course; to take away the stays both of the city and of the country, of Jeru- 
salem and of Judah, which are indeed stays to one another, and if one fail 
the other fails from it. He that doth this is “the Lord, the Lord of hosts ;” 
Adon, the Lord that is himself the stay, or foundation. If that stay depart, ail 
other stays certainly break under us, for he is the strength of them all. He 
that is “the Lord,” the ruler that has authority to do it, and “the Lord of 
hosts,” that has ability to do it, he shall “take away the stay and the staff.” 
St. Jerome refers this to the sensible decay of the Jewish nation, after they 
had crucified our Saviour, Rom. xi. 9,10. L rather take it as a warning to all 
nations not to provoke God, for if they make him their enemy he can and wiil 
thus make them miserable. Let us view the particulars: 

First. Was their plenty a support to them? It is so to any people; bread is 
the staff of life. But God can “take away the whole stay of bread, and the 
whole stay of water,” and it is just with him to do so, when fulness of bread 
becomes an iniquity, ze. xvi. 49, and that which was given to be provision 
for the life is made provision for the lusts. He can take away the bread and 
water, by withholding the rain, Deu. xxviii. 23,24. Or, if he allow them he 
can take away the stay of bread and the stay of water, by withholding his 
blessing, by which man lives, and not by bread only, and which is the staff 
of bread, if . iv, 4; and then the bread is not nourishing, the water refresh- 
ing, Hag.i.6. Christ is the bread of life and the water of life+ if he be our 


mole occurs in Palestine. The group called rodents is represented iii. 2. This verse might be rendered, ‘‘ Hero and warrior, judge 
by no fewer than twenty-three species in Palestine, and the Arabic |) and prophet, diviner and elder.” 
name for them all is similar to one here thought to mean a single iii. 3. “The eloquent orator” here is probably an expert enchanter, 
kind. There is no difficulty with regard to bats, which occur in iii. 7, The word rendered “swear” may mean only “ declare,” or 
countless numbers in the caves and ruins of the Holy Land, lift up his voice. It is literally to “lift up.” (Compare chap. xlii. 2.) 
ii. 22. This verse does not occur in the Greek. The Greek and some modern authorities have “ruler” for “ healer,” 
iii. 1. Bread and water are called a staff or stay, because they are || but the idea may be that the speaker has no remedy for their griev- 
the chief support of life. ances, and urges his friends not to appoint him their healer. 
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thou our ruler.” A poor, wise man, though in vile raiment, delivered a city, 
Eccl. ix. 15. We may allude to this to shew how desperate the case of fallen 
man was, when our Lord Jesus was pleased to become our brother, and, 
though he was not courted, offered himself to be our ruler and Saviour, and to 
take this ruin under his hand. j b 

2. Those that are thus pressed to come into office will swear themselves off, 
because, though they are taken to be men of some substance, yet they know 
themselves unable to bear the charges of the office, and to answer the expec- 
tations of those that choose them; ver. 7, “ He shall swear,”’—shall lift up the 
hand, the ancient ceremony used in taking an oath,—“ I will not be a healer, 
make not me aruler.” Note, Rulers must be healers, and good rulers will be 
so, must study to unite their subjects, and not widen the differences that are 
among them; those only are fit for government that are of a meek, quiet, 
healing spirit. They must also heal the wounds that are given to any of the 
interests of their people, by suitable applications. But why will he not be a 
ruler? Because “in my house is neither bread nor clothing.” Ist. If he 
saith true, it was a sign men’s estates were sadly ruined, when even those that 
made the best appearance really wanted necessaries, a common case and a 
piteous one. Some that, having lived fashionably, are willing to put the best 
side outward, yet if the truth were known, are in great straits, and go 
with heavy hearts, for want of bread and clothing. 2nd. If he do not speak 
truth, it was a sign men’s consciences were sadly debauched, when, to avoid 
the expence of an office, they would load themselves with the guilt of perjury, 
and, which is the greatest madness in the world, would damn their souls to 
save their money, Mat. xvi. 26. 3rd. However it were, it was a sign the case 
of the nation was very bad, when nobody was willing to accept a place in the 
government of it, as despairing to have either credit or profit by it, which are 
the two things aimed at in men’s common ambition of preferment. 

3. The reason why God brought things to this sad pass, even among his own 
people, which is given either by the prophet or by him that refused to be 
aruler. It was not for want of goodwill to his country, but because he saw 
the case desperate, and past relief, and_ it would be to no purpose to attempt 
it; ver. 8, “Jerusalem is ruined, and Judah is fallen;” and they may thank 
themselves; they have brought the destruction upon their own heads, for 
“their tongue and their doings are against the Lord.” In word and action 
they broke the law of God, and therein designed an affront to him; they wil- 
fully intended to offend him, in contempt of his authority and defiance of his 
justice. ‘Their tongue was against the Lord, for they contradicted his prophets; 
und their doings were no better, they acted as they talked. It was an aggra- 
vation of their sin that God’s eye was upon them, and that his glory was 
manifested among them; but they provoked him to his face, as if, the more 
they knew of his glory, the greater pride they took in slighting it, and turning 
it into shame. And this, this is it for which Jerusalem is ruined. Note, The 
ruin both of persons and people is owing to their sins. If they did not provoke 
God, he would do them no hurt, Jer. xxv. 6. 


9 The shew of their countenance doth witness against them ; 

And they declare their sin as Sodom, they hide ¢¢ not. 

Woe unto their soul! for they have rewarded evil unto 
themselves. 

Say ye to the righteous, that ¢¢ shall be well with him: 

For they shall eat the fruit of their doings. 

Woe unto the wicked! 7¢ shadl be ill with him: 

For the reward of his hands shall be given him, 

As for my people, children are their oppressors, 

And women rule over them. 

O my people, they which lead thee cause ¢hee to err, 

And destroy the way of thy paths. 

The Lorp standeth up to plead, 

And standeth to judge the people. 

The Lorp will enter into judgment 

With the ancients of his people, and the princes thereof: 

For ye have eaten up the vineyard ; 

The spoil of the poor zs in your houses. 

What mean ye ¢hat ye beat my people to pieces, 

And grind the faces of the poor ? 

Saith the Lord Gop of hosts, 


Here God proceeds in his controversy with his people. Observe, 

First. The ground of this controversy. It was for sin that God contended 
with them; if they vex themselves, let them look a little farther, and they will 
see that they must thank themselves; ‘ Woe unto their souls,’ (so it may be 
read in a way of lamentation,) ‘for they have procured evil to themselves,’ 
ver.9. Note, 1. The condition of sinners is woful, and very deplorable. 2, It 
is the soul that is damaged and endangered by sin. Sinners may prosper in 
their outward estates, and yet at the same time there may be a woe to their 
souls. 3, Whatever evil befalls sinners, it is of their own procuring, Jer. ii. 19. 
That which is here charged upon them 1s, 

1. That the shame that should restrain them from their sins was quite thrown 
off, and they were grown impudent, ver. 9. This hardens men against repent- 
ance, and ripens them for ruin as much as any thing, “ The show of their coun- 
tenance doth witness against them,” that their minds are vain, and lewd, and 
malicious; their eyes speak it plain that they cannot cease from sin, 2 Pet. 1i. 14. 
One may look them in the face, and guess at the desperate wickedness that 
there is in their hearts, “they declare their sin as Sodom;” so impetuous, 
so imperious, are their lusts, and so impatient of the least check, and so per- 
fectly are all the remaining sparks of virtue extinguished in them. he 
Sodomites declared their sin, not only by the exceeding greatness of it, 
Gen. xiii. 13, so that it cried to heaven, Gen. xviii. 20, but by their shameless 
owning of that which was most shameful, Gen. xix. 5. And thus Judah and 
Jerusalem did. They are so far from hiding it, that they glory in it, in the 
bold attempts they have made upon virtue, and the victory they have gained 
over their own convictions; they have a whore’s forehead, Jer. iii. 3, and 
eannot blush, Jer. vi. 15. Note, Those that are grown impudent in sin are 
ripe for ruin; they that are past shame, we say, are past grace, and thou 
past hore. 
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2. That their guides, who should direct them in the right way, put them 
out of the way; ver. 12, ‘“‘ They which lead thee,” the princes, priests, and 
prophets, they mislead thee, they “ cause thee to err ” either preaching to them 
that which was false and corrupt, or, if they preached that which was true 
and good, contradicting it by their practices; and the people would sooner 
Thus they destroyed the way 
of their paths, pulling down with one hand what they built up with the other. 
Qui te beatificant,—‘ They that call thee blessed cause thee to err,’ —so some 
read it. Their priests applauded them, as if nothing were amiss among them 
cried, Peace, peace to them, as if they were in no danger; and thus they caused 
them to go on in their errors. 

3. That their judges, who should have patronised and. protected the op- 
pressed, were themselves the greatest oppressors, ver. 14,15. The elders of 
the people and the princes, that had learning, and could not but know better 
things, that had great estates, and were not under the temptation of neces- 
sity, to encroach upon those about them; and that were men of honour, 
and should scorn to do a base thing, yet they “have eaten up the vineyard,’ 
God’s vineyard, which they were appointed to be the dressers and keepers of. 
They burnt it, so the word signifies; they did as ill by it as its worst enemies 
could do, Ps. Ixxx. 16. Or, the vineyards of the poor, they wrested them out 
of their possession, as Jezebel did Naboth’s; or devoured the fruits of them, 
fed their lusts with that which should have been the necessary food of indi- 
gent families; the spoil of the poor was hoarded up in their houses. When 
God came to search for stolen goods, there he found it, and it was a witness 
against them. It was to be had, and they might have made restitution, but 
would not. God reasons with these great men; ver. 15, ““ What mean ye, that 

e beat my people in pieces?” What cause have you for it? what good doth 
it do you? Or what hurt have they done you? Do you think you had power 
given you for such a purpose as this? Note, There is nothing more unac- 
countable, and yet nothing which must more certainly be accounted for, than 
the injuries and abuses that are done to God's people, by their persecutors and 
oppressors. Ye “grind the faces of the poor,” put them to as much pain and 
terror as if they were ground in amill, and as certainly reduce them to dust 
by one act of oppression after another. Or, their faces are bruised and crushed 
with the blows you have given them; you have not only ruined their estates, 
but given them personal abuses. Our Lord Jesus was smitten on the face, 
Mat. xxvi. 67. 

Secondly. The management of this controversy. 1. God himself is the pro- 
secutor; ver. 13, “The Lord stands up to plead,” or he sets himself to debate 
the matter, and he “‘ stands to judge the people,” to judge for those that were 
oppressed and abused, and he will enter into judgment with the princes, ver. 14. 

ote, The greatest of men cannot exempt or secure themselves from the 
scrutiny and sentence of God’s judgment, nor demur to the jurisdiction of the 
court of heaven. 2. The indictment is proved by the notorious evidence of the 
fact. Look upon the oppressors, and the show of their countenance witnesseth 
against them, ver. 9; look upon the oppressed, and you see how their faces 
are battered and abused, ver. 15. 3. The controversy is already begun in the 
change of the ministry. To punish those that had abused their power to ill 
purposes, God sets those over them that had not sense to use it to any good 
Rupee : “Children are their oppressors, and women rule over them,” ver. 12. 

fen that have as weak judgments and strong passions as women and children. 
es was their sin, that their rulers were such, and it became a judgment upon 
them. 

Thirdly. The distinction that shall be made between particular persons in 
the prosecution of this controversy; ver. 10, 11, ‘Say to-the righteous, It shall 
be well with him; woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with him.” He had said, 
ver. 9, they “have rewarded evil to themselves;” and to make that out he 
here shews that God will “‘ render to every man according to his works.” Had 
they been righteous, it had been well with them; but if it be ill with them, it 
is because they are wicked, and will be so. Thus God stated the matter to 
Cain, to convince him that he had no reason to be angry, Gen. iv. 7. Or it 
may be taken thus: God is threatening national judgments, which should ruin 
the publie interests. Now, 1. Some good peaple might fear that they should 
be involved in that ruin, and therefore God bids the prophet comfort them 
against those fears. Whatever comes of the unrighteous nation, “Say ye to 
the righteous man,” that he shall not be lost in the crowd of sinners, the 
“Judge of all the earth will not slay the righteous with the wicked,” 
Gen. xviii. 25, No, assure him in God’s name, that “it shall be well with 
him.” The property of the trouble shall be altered to him, and he “shall 
be hid in the day of the Lord’s anger.” He shall have Divine supports and 
comforts, which shall abound as afflictions abound, and so “it shall be well 
with him.” When the whole stay of bread is taken away, yet in the day of 
famine they shall be satisfied, they “shall eat the fruit 6f their doings ;” that is, 
they shall have the testimony of their consciences for them, that they kept 
themselves pure from the common iniquity, and therefore the common cala- 
mity is not the same thing to them as it is to others; they brought no fuel to 
the flame, and therefore are not themselves fuel for it. 2. Some wicked people 
might hope that they should escape that ruin, and therefore God bids the 
prophet ARAM their vain hopes, “ Woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with him,” 
ver. 11; to him the judgments shall have a sting, and there shall be wormwvod 
and gall in the affliction and misery. There is a woe to wicked people; and 
though they may think to shelter themselves from public judgments, yet it 
shall be ill with them; it will grow worse and worse with them, if they repent 
not, and the worst of all will be at last; for “the reward of his hands shall be 
done to him” in the day when every man shall receive according to the things 
done in the body. 


16 Moreover the Lorp saith, 

Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 

And walk with stretched forth necks 

And wanton eyes, 

Walking and mincing as they go, 

And making a tinkling with their feet : 

Therefore the Lord will smite with a scab 

The crown of the head of the daughters of Zion, 
And the Lorp will discover their secret parts. 

In that day the Lord will take away 

The bravery of ¢hetr tinkling ornaments about thew feet, 
And their cauls, and their round tires like the moon 
19 The chains, and the bracelets, and the muftlers, 


17 


18 


iii. 8. The first clause may be translated, “For Jerusalem is 
tottering, and Judah is falling ;” which is better, because not actual 
bat impending ruin seems to be alluded to. 

iii. 9. “The show” is the aspect or expression of the countenance, 
though its character is less stated in the first clause than implied 
in the second. 

ii. 12. The sense of this verse is, ‘‘ Children are the oppressors of 
my people, and women are their rulers; their leaders lead them 
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astray, and destroy their paths.” 
the childish and effeminate. For leaders some understand “those 
who bless,” i.e, congratulate or call blessed, but our version may 
remain as it is in that respect. They had rulers who were feeble and 
yet oppressive, who pretended to lead them aright, but led them 
astray to ruin. j 

ili. 16—26, “‘ The daughters of Zion” are the women of Jerusalem, 
whose wanton, giddy gait is first described. 


Children and women are put for — 


— 
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20 The bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the 
And the tablets, and the earrings, [| headbands, 
21 The rings, and nose jewels, 
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VARIOUS ARTICLES OF AN EGYPTIAN TOILET, 


22 The changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, 
And the wimples, and the crisping pins, 
23 The glasses, and the fine linen, 
And the hoods, and the vails. 
24 And it shall come to pass, ¢ha¢ instead of sweet smell 
there shall be stink ; 
And instead of a girdle a rent ; 
And instead of well set hair baldness ; 
And instead of a stomacher a girdle of sackcloth ; 
And burning instead of beauty. 
25 Thy men shall fall by the sword, 
And thy mighty in the war 
26 And her gates shall lament and mourn ; 


And she being desolate shall sit upon the ground 


INDIAN WOMEN WITH ANKLETS, 
The prophets business was to shew all sorts of people what a had con- 


tributed to the national guilt, and what share they must expect in the national 

udgments that were coming. Here he reproves and warns the daughters of 
Zion, tells the ladies of their faults; and Moses, in the law, having denounced 
God's wrath against the tender and delicate woman, (the prophets being a com- 
ment upon the law,) Deu. xxviii. 56, he here tells them how they should smart 
by the calamities that were coming upon them. Observe, 

First. The sim charged upon the daughters of Zion, ver. 16. The prophet 
expressly »>..ueth God’s authority for what he said, lest it should be thought 
it was uavecoming him to take notice of such things, and should be ill resented 
by the ladies; The Lord saith it. Whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear, Iet them know that God takes notice of, and is much displeased 
with the folly and _yanity of proud women; and his law takes cognizance even 
of their dress. Two things they here stand indicted for, haughtiness and 
wantonness, directly contrary to that modesty, shamefacedness, and sobriety 
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with which women ought to adorn themselves, 1 Tim. ii. 9 
the disposition of their mind by their gaiv and gesture, and the lightness of 
their carriage. ‘They are haughty, for they “walk with stretched forth necks,” 
that they may seem tall, or as thinking nobody good enough to speak to them, 
or to receive a look or a smile from them; their eyes are wanton, deceiv- 
ing, so the word is; with their amorous glances they draw men into their 
snares; they affect a formal starched way of going, that people may look at them 
and admire them, and know they have been at the dancing-school and had 
learned the minuet step; they go mincing or nicely tripping, not willing to set 
so much as the sole of their foot to the ground for tenderness and delicacy ; 
they make a tinkling with their feet, having, as some think, chains or little bells 
upon their shoes that made a noise; they go ‘as if they were fettered,’ so some 
read it; like a horse trammelled, that he may learn to pace. Thus Agag came 
delicately, 1 Sam. xv. 32. Such a nice affected mien is not only a force upon 
that which is natural, and ridiculous before men, men of sense, but, as it is an 
evidence of a vain mind, it is offensive to God. And two things aggravated it 
here: 1. That these were the paneiitgen of Zion, the holy mountain, who 
should have carried themselves with the gravity that becomes women professin 
ated 2. That it should seem by the connexion they were the wives an 

aughters of the princes who spoiled and oppressed the poor, (ver. 14, 15,) that 
they might maintain this pride and luxury of their families. 

Secondly. The punishments threatened for this sin, and they answer the sin 
as face answers to face in a glass, ver. 17, 18. 

1. They “‘ walked with stretched forth necks.” But God “will smite with a 
scab the crown of their head,” which shall lower their crests, and make them 
ashamed to shew their heads, being obliged by it to cut off their hair. Note, 
Loathsome diseases are often sent as the just punishment of pride, and are 
sometimes the immediate effect of lewdness, the flesh and the body being con- 
sumed by it. 

2. They cared not what they laid out in furnishing themselves with great 
variety of fine clothes; but God will reduce them to such poverty and distress 
that they should not have clothes sufficient to cover their nakedness, but their 
uncomeliness should be exposed through their rags. 

3. They were extremely fond and proud of their ornaments ; but God will strip 
them of those ornaments, when their houses shall be plundered, their treasures 
rifled, and they themselves led into captivity. The prophet here instanceth in 
many of the ornaments which they used, as particularly as if he had been the 
keeper of their wardrobe, or had attended them in their dressing-room. It is 
not at all material to inquire what sort of ornaments each of these were, and 
whether the translations rightly express the original words; perhaps a hundred 

ears hence the names of some of the ornaments that are now in use in our own 
and will be as little understood as some of those here are. Fashions alter, and 
so do the names of them; and yet the mention of them is not in vain, but is 
designed to expose the folly of the daughters of Zion; for, 1. Many of these 
things, we may suppose, were very odd and ridiculous, and if they had not been 
in the fashion would have been hooted at, They were fitter to be toys for 
children to play with than ornaments for grown people to go to mount Zion in. 
2nd. Those things that were decent and convenient, as the linen, the hoods, and 
the veils, yet needed not to be provided in such abundance and variety as they 
had. It is necessary to have apparel, that each should have it according to their 
rank; but what occasion was there for so many changeable suits of apparel ? 
ver. 22, that they might not be seen two days together in the same suit. ‘They 
must have (as the homily = pesos excess of apparel speaks) one gown for the day, 
another for the night; one long, another short ; one for the mp riisade , another 
for the holiday; one of this colour, another of that colour ; one of cloth, another 
of silk or damask; one dress before dinner, another after; one of the Spanish 
fashion, another Turkey, and never content with sufficient.’ Which, as it is an 
evidence of pride and vain curiosity, so must needs spend a great deal in grati- 
fying a base eri which ought to be laid out in works of piety and charity. And 
it is well if poor tenants be not racked, or poor creditors defrauded, to support 
it. 3rd. The enumeration of these things intimates what care they were in 
about them, how much their hearts were upon them, what an exact account 
they kept of them, how nice and critical they were about them, how insatiable 
their desire was of them, and how much of their comfort was bound up in them. 
A maid could forget none of these ornaments, though they were never so many, 
Jer. ii. 31, but would repeat them as readily, and talk of them with as much 
pleasure, as if they had been things of the greatest moment. The prophet doth 
not speak of these things as in themselves sinful; they may lawfully be had 
ape pends bat as things which they were proud of, and should therefore be 

eprived of. 

4. They were very nice and curious about their clothes, but God would make 
those bodies of theirs a reproach and burden to them which they were at such 
expence to beautify and make easy; ver. 24, “Instead of sweet smell,” (those 
‘tablets,’ or ‘boxes of perfume, houses of the soul,’ or ‘breath, as they are 
called, ver. 20, margin,) “there shall be stink,” garments grown nasty with being 
long worn, or from some loathsome disease, or plaisters for the cure of it; 
instead of a rich embroidered girdle, used to make the clothes sit tight, there 
shall be a rent, a rending of the clothes for grief, or old rotten clothes rent into 
HALEE instead of well set hair, curiously laited and powdered, there shall be 
baldness, the hair being plucked off, or shaven, as was usual in times of great 
afliction, ch. xv. 2; Jer. xvi. 6; or in great servitude, #’ze. xxix. 18. “ Instead of 
a stomacher,” or a scarf, or sash, “a girding of sackcloth,” in token of deep 
humiliation; “ and burning instead of beauty ;” that is, those that had a good 
complexion, and were proud of it, when they are carried into captivity, shall be 
tanned and sun-burnt ; and it is observed that the best faces are soonest injured 
by the weather. From all this let us learn, Ist. Not to be nice and curious 
alone our apparel, nor to affect that which is gay and costly, or to be proud of 
it. 2nd. Not to be secure in the enjoyment of any of the delights of sense, because 
we know not how soon we may be stripped of them, nor what straits we may 
be reduced to, : , 

5. ‘hey designed by these ornaments to charm the gentlemen, and win their 
affections, Pr. vii. 16, 17, but there shall be pone to be charmed by them; ver. 25 
“Thy men shall fall by the sword, and thy mighty in the war.” The fire shall 
consume them, and then the maidens shall not be given in marriage, as it is, 
Ps. \xxviii. 63. When the sword comes with commission, the mighty commonly 
fall first by it, because they are most forward to venture; and when Zion’s 
guards are cut off, no marvel that Zion’s gates lament and mourn, ver. 26. The 
enemies having made themselves masters of them, and the city itself being 
desolate, being emptied or swept, shall sit upon the ground like a disconsolate 
widow. If sin be harboured within the walls, lamentation and mourning are 


near the gates, 
CHAPTER IV. 


In this chapter we have, I. A threatening of the paucity and scarceness of men, ver. 1, 
which might fitly enough have been added to the close of the foregoing chapter, to 
which it hath a plain reference. II. A promise of the restoration of Jerusalem's peace 
and purity, righteousness and safety, in the days of the Messiah, ver.2—6. Thus in 
wrath mercy is remembered, and gospel grace is a sovereign relief in reference to the 
terrors of the law, and the desolations made by sin. 
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They discovered 


 ——— 


tripping in a peculiar manner, to attract attention, as has often 
been the “fashion” in modern England. The “tinkling” refers to 
the noise of metal rings and the like about the ankles. Among other 
terms in these verses requiring some explanation are these :— 
“bravery,” i.e., finery; “tinkling ornaments” are anklets, &c.; the 
“cauls” are, perhaps, spangled hair-nets; “round tires like the 
moon” are crescent-shaped ornaments for head and neck; “ chains” 
should be pendants; “mufflers” are veils; “bonnets” are caps; 


“ornaments of the legs’? probably mean chains from ankle to 
ankle, to regulate the length of the steps; “ head-bands” may be 
girdles; “tablets” are boxes or bottles for perfume; “ earrings” 
are amulets or charms; “nose jewels” are rings worn at the nose; 
“changeable suits of apparel” may be splendid dresses; “ mantles” 
and “wimples” are some kind of loose robes; “crisping-pins” 
should most likely be purses; “ glasses” may be metal mirrors, but 
some think a gwzy material is signified; ‘ hoods” are rather 
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ND in that day seven women shall take hold of one man, 
We will eat our own bread, [saying, 
And wear our own apparel : 

Only let us be called by thy name, 

To take away our reproach. 


It was threatened, ch. iii. 25, that the mighty men should fall by the sword in 
war, and it was threatened as a punishment to the women that affected gaiety 
and a loose sort of conversation. Now here we have the effect and consequence 
of that great slaughter of men : 

First. That though providence hath so wisely ordered that, communibus 
annis,—‘ on an average of years,’ there is pretty near an equal number of males 
and females born into the world ; yet, through the devastations made by war, 
there should scarce be one man in seven left alive. As there are deaths attend- 
ing the bringing forth of children, which are peculiar to the woman, that was 
first in the transgression, so, to balance that, there are deaths peculiar to men, 
those by the sword in the high places of the field, which perhaps devour more 
than childved doth, Here it is foretold that such multitudes of men should be 
cut off that there should be seven women to one man. 

Secondly. ‘That by reason of this scarcity of men, though marriage should be 
kept up for the raising of recruits, and the preserving of the race of mankind 
upon earth, yet the usual method of it should. be quite altered. ‘That whereas 
men ordinarily make their court to the women, now the women should take 
hold of the men, foolishly fearing (as Lot’s daughters did, when they saw the 
ruin of Sodom, and perhaps thought it reached farther than it did) that ina little 
time there would be none left, Gen. xix. 31. And that, whereas women naturally 
hate to come in sharers with others, now seven should by consent become the 
wives of one man; and whereas by the law the husband was obliged to provide 
food and raiment for his wife, Fx. xxi. 10, which with many would be the most 
powerful argument against multiplying wives, these women will be bound to 
find themselves, they will eat bread of their own earning, and wear apparel of 
their own working ; and the man they court shall be at no expence upon them, 
only they desire to be called his wives, to take away the reproach of a single 
life. ‘Chey are willing to be wives upon any terms, though never so unreason- 
able, and perhaps the rather, because in these troublesome times it would be a 
kindness to them to have a husband for their protector. But St. Paul, on the 
contrary, in a time of distress, thinks the single state preferable, 1 Cor. vii. 26. 
{ wish this do not come in here partly as a reflection upon the daughters of 
Zion, that, notwithstanding the humbling providences they were under, ch. iii. 18, 
they remained unhumbled ; and instead of repenting of their pride and vanity, 
when God was contending with them for it, all their care was to get them hus- 
bands. That modesty, which is the greatest beauty of the fair sex, is forgotten, 
and with them the reproach of vice is nothing to the reproach of virginity. A 
sad symptom of the irrecoverable desolation of virtue. 


2 
and glorious, 

And the fruit of the earth shad/ be excellent and comely 

For them that are escaped of Israel. 

And it shall come to pass, that he that ts left in Zion, 

And he that remaineth in Jerusalem, 

Shall be called holy, [salem : 

Even every one that is written among the living in Jeru- 

When the Lord shall have washed away the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, ; [midst thereof 

And shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem from the 

By the spirit of judgment, and by the spirit of burning. 

And the Lorp will create upon every dwelling place of 

And upon her assemblies, [mount Zion, 

A cloud and smoke by day, 

And the shining of a flaming fire by night : 

For upon all the glory shad/ be a defence. 

And there shall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the day- 
time from the heat, 

And for a place of refuge, and for a covert from storm 
and from rain 


a 


Bx the foregoing threatenings Jerusalem is brought into a very deplorable 
conal 

behind the cloud; many exceeding great and precious promises we have in these 
verses, giving assurance of comfort, which may be discerned through the troubles, 
and of happy days which shall come afterthem. And these certainly point at 
the kingdom of the Messiah, and the great redemption to be wrought out by 
him under the figure and type of the restoration of Judah and Jerusalem, by the 
reforming reign of Hezekiah after Ahaz, and the return out of their captivity in 
Babylon; to both which it may have some reference, but chiefly to Christ. It is 
here promised, as the issue of all these troubles, 

First. That God will raise up a righteous Branch, which should produce fruits 
of righteousness ; ver. 2, “ In that day,” that same day, at that very time, when 
Jerusalem shall be destroyed, and the Jewish nation extirpated and dispersed, 
the kingdom of the Messiah shall be set up, and then shall be the reviving of the 
church, when et Lge feared the utter ruin of it. 

1. Christ himself shall be exalted. He is ‘the Branch of the Lord,” “the Man 
the Branch;” it is one of his prophetical names, “my servant the Branch,” 
Zee. iii. 18; vi. 12; “the Branch of righveousuess,” Jer. xxiii. 53 xxxiii. ibs a 
Branch out of the stem of Jesse,” ch. xi 1; and that, as some think, is alluded 
to when he is called a Nazarene, Mat. ii. 23. Here he is called the Branch 
of the Lord, because planted by his pom and flourishing to his praise. The 
ancient Chaldee paraphrase here reads it, ‘ The Christ, or Messiah of the Lord;’ 
he shall be beauty, and glory, and joy. 1st. He shall himself be advanced to the 
joy set before him, and the glory which he had with the Father before the world 
was. He that was a repruach of men, and whose visage was marred more than 


In that day shall the branch of the Lorp be beautiful 


tion, every thing looks melancholy; but here the sun breaks out from | 


ISAIAH IV. 


| strength, admired and adored by angels. 


| 
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any man’s, is now in the upper world, beautiful and glorious as the sun ‘n his 
2nd. He shall be beautiful and glo- 
rious in the esteem of all believers, shall gain an interest in the world, anda 
name among men above every name. ‘To them that believe he is precious, he is 
an honour, | Pet. ii. 7; “‘ the fairest of ten thousand,” Cant. y. 10, and aitogether 
glorious. ‘Let us rejoice that he is so, and let him beso to us. 

2. His gospel shall be embraced. That is the fruit of the branch of the Lord; 
all the graces and comforts of the Gospel spring from Christ ; but it is called 
the fruit of the earth, because it sprung up in this world, and was calculated 
for the present state. And Christ compares himself to a corn of wheat that 
falls into the ground and dies, and so brings forth much fruit, Jno. xii. 24. The 
success of the Gospel is represented by the earth's ielding her increase, 
Ps. \xvii.6; and the planting of the Christian church, is God’s sowing it to him- 
self in the earth, Hos. ii, 23. We may understand it of both the persons and 
the things that are the products of the Gospel; they “ shall be excellent and 
comely,” shall appear very agreeable, and be very acceptable to them that are 
escaped of Israel, to that remnant of the Jews which were saved from perishing 
with the rest in unbelief, Rom. xi. 5. Note, If Christ be precious to us, his 
Gospel will be so, and all its truths and promises; his church will be so, and all 
that belong to it. These are the good fruit of the earth, in comparison with 
which all other things are but weeds. It will be a good evidence to us that we 
are of the chosen remnant, distinguished from the rest that are called Israel, and 
marked for salvation, if we are brought to see a transcendent beauty in Christ 
and holiness, and the saints, the excellent ones of the earth. As a type of this 
blessed day, Jerusalem, after Sennacherib’s invasion, and after the captivity in 
Babylon, should again flourish as a branch, and be blessed with the fruits of the 
earth: compare cK, xxxvii. 3), 32, “ The remnant shall again take root down- 
ward, and bear fruit upward.” And if by “the fruit of the earth” here we 
understand the good things of this life, we may observe, that those have a 
peculiar sweetness in them to the chosen remnant, who, haying a covenant 
right to them, have the most comfortable use of them. If the Branch of the 
Lord be beautiful and glorious in our eyes, even the fruit of the earth also 
will be excellent and comely, because then we may take it as the fruit of the 
promise, Ps, xxxvii. 16; 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

Secondly. That God will reserve to himself a holy seed, ver. 3, When the 
generality of those that have a place and a name in Zion and in Jerusalem 
shall be cut off as withered branches, by their own unbelief, yet some shall 


be left. Some shall remain, some shall still cleave to the church, when its 
property is altered, and it is become Christian ; for God will not quite cast off 
his people, Rom. xi. 1. There is here and there one that is left. Now, 1. This 


is a remnant according to the election of grace,” as the apostle speaks, 
Rom. xi. 5; such as are “written among the living,” marked in the counse 
and foreknowledge of God for life and salvation; written to life,so the word | 
is, designed and determined for it, pee eae | for “what I have written L 
have written.” Those that are kept alive in killing, dying times, were written 
for life in the book of Divine providence; and shall we not suppose those who 
are rescued from a greater death to be such as were “written in the Lamb’s 
book of life?” Rev. xiii. 8. “As many as were ordained unto eternal life 
believed ” to the salvation of the soul, Acts xiii. 48. Note, All that were written 
among the living shall be found among the living, every one; for of all that were 
given to Christ he shall lose none. 2. It isa remnant under the dominion of 

race; for, “every one that is written among the living,” and is according] 
eft, “ shall be called holy;” that is, shall be holy, and shail be accepted of Go 
accordingly. Those only that are holy shall be left, when “the Son of man shall 
gather out of his kingdom every thing that offends.” And all that are chosen 
to salvation are chosen to sanctification: see 2 Z'hes. ii. 13; Eph. i. 4. 

Thirdly. That God will reform his church, and will rectify and amend what- 
ever is amiss in it, ver.4. Then the remnant “shall be called holy,” “ when 
the Lord shall have washed away their filth,” washed it from among them, by 
cutting off the wicked persons, washed it from within them by purging out the 
wicked thing. They shall not be called so till they are in some measure made 
so. Gospel times are times of reformation, Heb. ix. 10, typified by the reforma- 
tion in the days of Hezekiah, and that after the captivity, to which this promise 
refers. Observe, 1. The places and persons to be reformed. Jerusalem, which, 
though the holy city, yet needed reformation; and, being the royal city, the 
reformation of that would have a good influence upon the whole kingdom. The 
daughters of Zion also must be reformed, the women in a particular manner, 
whom he had reproved, ch. iii. 16. When they were decked in their ornaments, 
they thought themselves wondrous clean; but, being proud of them, the pro- 
phet calls them their filth, for no sinis more abominable to God than pride. 
Or, by the daughters of Zion, may be meant the country, town, and villages, 
which were related to Jerusalem, as the mother city, and which needed reform_ 
ation. 2. The reformation itself. he filth shall be washed away, for wicked- 
ness is filthiness, particularly bloodshed, fur which Jerusalem was infamous, 
2 Kin. xxi. 16, and which defiles the land more than any other sin. Note, ‘The 
reforming of a city is the cleansing of it; when vicious customs and fashions 
are suppressed, and the open practice of wickedness is restrained, the place 
is made clean and sweet, which before was a dunghill. And this is not onl 
for its credit and reputation among strangers, but for the comfort and healt! 
of the inhabitants themselves. 3. The author of the reformation, “The Lord 
shall do it.” Reformation work is God’s work ; if any thing, Be done to pur- 
pose in it, it is his doing. But how? By the judgment of his providence the 
sinners were destroyed and consumed; but it is ai the Spirit of his grace that 
they are reformed and converted This is work that is done, not by might, or 
by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts, Zee. iv. 6, working both upon 
the sinners themselves that are to be reformed, and upon magistrates, ministers, 
and others, that are to be employed as instruments of reformation. The Spirit 
herein acts, 1st. As a Spirit of judgment, enlightening the mind, convincing the 
conscience; as a Spirit of wisdom, guiding us to deal prudently, Jsa. lii. 13; as 
a discerning, distinguishing Spirit, separating between the precious and the 
vile. 2nd. As a Spirit of burning, quickening and poh ara! the affections, 
and making men zealously affected in a good work. The Spirit works as fire, 
Mat. iii. 10. An ardent love to Christ and souls, and a flaming zeal against 
sin, will carry men on with resolution in their endeavours to “turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob :” see Jsa. xxxii. 15, 16. 

ourthly. That God will protect his church, and all that belong to it, 
ver. 5,6; when they are purified and reformed they shall no longer lie exposed. 
but God will take a particular care of them. They that are sanctified are we 
fortified; for God will be to them a guide and a guard. , ' 

1. heir tabernacles shall be defended, ver. 5. ist. Their dwelling-places ; 
the tabernacles of their rest, their own houses, where they worship God, alone, 
and with their families. That blessing which is upon the habitation of the 
just shall be a protection to it, Pr. iii. 33. In the tabernacle of the righteous 
shall the voice of rejoicing and salvation be, Ps. exvili. 15. Note, God takes 
particular cognizance and care of the dweliing-places of his people, of every 
one of them, the poorest cottage as well as the stateliest i pelare. en iniquity 
is put far from the tabernacle, the Almighty sha. Le its defence, Job xxii. 23, 25. 
2nd. Their assemblies, or tabernacles of meeting for religious worship. No 
mention is made of the temple, for the promise points at a time when not one 


turbans; a “sweet smell,” i.e.,a perfume; “a rent” should bea rope 
or cord; “burning ” may be sun-burn, or the like. To fully illustrate 
and explain all the matters mentioned in these verses would require 
more space than we can spare. 

iv. 1. This chapter continues the subject of the preceding. Verse 
1 means that in the coming time of calamity so many men will perish, 
that there will be many women who must either remain unmarried 
or depart from all the ordinary customs of society, with a view to 
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escape the reproach of celibacy. Not only will seven women implore 
one man to become their husband, but they will undertake to provide 
themselves with food and raiment. A Jew might be allowed to have 
so many wives, but it was not usual. 
iv. 2. The Chaldee explains ‘the branch” of the Messiah, as many 
modern critics do. : 
iv. 3. “ Written” means enrolled or registered. 


iv. 4. “The blood of Jeruralem” is its guilt. The word “spirit” — 
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stone of that shall be left upon another; out all the congregations of Christians, 
though but two or three met together in Christ’s name, shall be taken under 
the special protection of heaven. They shall no more be scattered, no more 
disturbed, nor shall any weapon formed against them prosper. Note, We ought 
to reckon it a great mer., if we have liberty to worship God in public, free 
from the alarms of the sword of war or persecution. 

Now this writ of protection is drawn up, First. In a similitude taken from 
the safety of the camp of Israel, when they marched through the wilderness. 
God will give to the Christian church as real proofs, though not so sensible, 
of his care of them, as he gave tothem then. ‘The Lord will again “create a 
cloud and smoke by day,” to screen them from the scorching heat of the sun, 
“and the shining of a flaming fire by night,” to enlighten and warm the air, 
which in the “— is cold and dark: see Fx. xiii. 21; Neh. ix. 19. ‘Vh's pillar 
of cloud and fire interposed between the Israelites and the Egyptians, 
Ex. xiy. 20. Note, Though miracles are ceased, a God is the same to the 
New ‘lestament church that he was to Israel of o d; the very same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Secondly. In a similitude taken from the outside cover 
of rams’ skins and badgers’ skins, that was upon the curtains of the tabernacle, 
as if every dwelling-place of mount Zion, and every assembly, were as dear 
to God as that tabernacle was. ‘“ Upon all the glory shall be a defence,” to 
gave it from wind and weather. Note, The church on earth has its glory; 
xospel truths and ordinances, the Scriptures and the ministry, are the church’s 
glory; and upon all this glory there is a defence, and ever shall be; for the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against the church. If God himself be the glory 
in the midst of it, he will himself be a wall of fire round about it, impenetrable, 
and impregnable. Grace in the soul is the glory of it, and those that have 
it are kept by the power of God as in a stronghold, 1 Pet. i, 5. 

2. Their tabernacle shall be a defence to them, ver. 6. God’s tabernacle was 
a pavilion to the saints, Ps. xxvii. 5. But when that is taken down, they shall 
not want a covert. The Divine power and goodness shall be a tabernacle to 
all the saints; God himself will be their hiding-place, Ps. xxxii. 7; they shall 
be at home in him, Ps. xci. 9. He will himself be to them ‘as the shadow of 
a great rock,” ch. xxxii. 2; and his name a strong tower, Pr. xviii. 10. He will 
be not only a shadow from the heat in the daytime, but a covert from storm and 
rain. Note, In this world we must expect change of weather, and all the 
inconveniences that attend it; we shall meet with storm and rain in this lower 
region, and at other times the heat of the day no less burthensome. But God 
is a refuge to his people all weathers. 


CHAPTER V. 


In this chapter, the prophet, in God’s name, shews the people of God their transgressions, 
even the house of Jacob their sins, and the judgments which were likely to be brought 
upon them for their sins, I. By a parable, under the similitude of an unfruitful vine- 
yard, representing tle great favours God had bestowed upon them, their disappointing 
of his expectations from them, and the ruin they had thereby deserved, ver. 1—7. 
IL. By an enumeration of the sins that did abound among them, with a threatening of 
punishments that should answer the sins: 1. Covetousness, and greediness of worldly 
wealth, which shall be punished with famine, ver. 8—10; 2. Rioting, and revelling, 
and drunkenness, ver. 11, 12, 22, which shall be punished with captivity, and all the 
miseries that attend it, ver. 13—17; 3. Presumption in sin, and defying the justice of 
God, ver. 18, 19; 4. Confounding the distinctions between virtue and vice, and so 
undermining the principles of religion, ver. 20; 5. Self-conceit, ver. 21; 6. Perverting 
justice, for which, and the other instances of reigning wickedness among them, a great 
and general desolation is threatened, which should lay al] waste, ver. 24, 25, and which 
should be effected by a foreign invasion, ver. 26—30; referring, perhaps, to the havoc 
made not long after by Sennacherib’s army. e 


No. will [ sing to my wellbeloved 
l A song of my beloved touching his vineyard. 
My wellbeloved hath a vineyard 
In a very fruitful hill : . ba hagras 
2 And he fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, 
And planted it with the choicest vine, 
And built a tower in the midst of it, 
And also made a winepress therein : 
And he looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
And it brought forth wild grapes. 
3 And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, 
Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 
4 What could have been done more to my vineyard, 
That I have not done in it ? 
Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
Brought it forth wild grapes ? 
5 And now go to; I will tell you 
What I will do to my vineyard : [up ; 
I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten 
And break down the wall thereof, and it shall be trodden 
6 And I will lay it waste : [down : 
It shall not be pruned, nor digged ; 
But there shall come up briers and thorns : 
I will also command the clouds 
That they rain no rain upon it. [Israel, 
7 For the vineyard of the Lorp of hosts zs the house of 
And the men of Judah his pleasant plant : 
And he looked for judgment, but behold oppression ; 
For righgeousness, but behold a cry. 


See what variety of methods the great God takes to awaken sinners tc 
repentance, by convincing them of sin, and shewing them their misery and 
danger by reason of it. To this purpose he speaks sometimes in plain terms, 
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| Lord of the vineyard, 


‘ening of them to it, and putting them in mind 
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and sometimes in parables; sometimes in prose, sometimes in verse, as here. 
We have tried to reason with you, ch. i. 18, now let us put your case into a 
poem, inscribed to the honour of my well-beloved. God the Father dictates 
it to the honour of Christ, his well-beloved Son, whom he hath constituted 

The prophet sings it to the honour of Christ too, for 
he is his well-beloved. The Oid Testament prophets were friends of the 
bridegroom, Christ is God’s beloved Son, and our Saviour. Whatever is said 
or sung of the church must be intended to his praise, even that which, like this, 
tends to our shame. This parable is put into a song, that it might be the more 
moving and affecting, might be the more easily learned, and exactly remem- 
bered, and the better transmitted to posterity. And it is an exposition of the 
song of Moses, Deu. xxxii., shewing that what he then foretold was now 
fulfilled. Jerome saith, Christ the well-beloved did in effect sing this mourn- 
ful song when he beheld Jerusalem, and wept over it, Lu. xix. 41, and had 
reference to it in the parable of the vineyard, Mat. xxi. 33; only here the fault 
was in the vines, there in the husbandmen. Here is, 

First. The great things which God had done for the Jewish church and 
nation. When all the rest of the world lay in common—not cultivated by 
Divine revelation—that was his vineyard, they were his peculiar people. He 
owned them for his own, set them apart for himself; the soil they were planted 
in was extraordinary; it was “‘a mere fruitful bill,” ‘the horn of the sop of oil,’ 
soit isin the margin, here was plenty, a cornucopia, and there was dainty ; 
they did there eat the fat, and drink the sweet; and so were furnished with 
abundance of good things to honour God with, in sacrifices and freewil! offer- 
ings. The advantages of our situation will be brought into the account another 
day. Observe farther what God did for this vineyard. 1. “He fenced it;” 
took it under his special protection, kept it night and day under his own eye, 
lest any should hurt it, ch. xxvii. 2, 3. If they had not themselves thrown 
down their fence, no inroad could have been made upon them, Ps. cxxv. 2; 
exxi. 4. 2. He gathereth the stones out of it, that, as nothing from without 
might damage it, so nothing within might obstruct its fruitfulness. He proffered 
his grace to take away the stony heart. 3. He “ planted it with the choicest 
vine;” set up a pure religion among them, gave them a most excellent law, 
instituted ordinances very proper for the keeping up of their acquaintance 
with God, Jer. ii. 21. 4. He “built a tower in the midst of it,” either for 
defence against violence, or for the dressers of the vineyard to loage in; or, 
rather, for the owner of the vineyard to sit in,to take a view ol -he vines, 
Cant. vii. 12, a summer-house. The temple was this tower, about which the 
priests lodged, and where God promised to meet his people, and gave them the 
tokens of his presence among them, and pleasure in them. 5. He‘ made a wine- 
press therein ;” set up his altar, to which the sacrifices, as the fruits of the 
vineyard, should be brought. 

Secondly. The disappointment of his just expectations from them. “ He looked 
that it should bring forth grapes,” and a great deal of reason he had for that 
expectation. God expects vineyard fruit from those that enjoy vineyard pri- 
vileges; not only leaves, as Mar. xi. 30. A bare profession, though never so 
green, will not serve; nor only buds and blossoms. Good purposes and good 
beginnings are good things, but not enough, there must be fruit,—a good heart, 
and a good life; vineyard-fruit; thoughts and affections, words and actions, 
agreeable to the Spirit, which is the fatness of the vineyard, Gal. v. 22, 23. 
answerable to the ordinances, which are the dressings of the vineyard; an 
acceptable to God, the Lord of the vineyard, and fruit according to the season. 
Such fruits as this God expects from us; grapes, the fruit of the vine, with 
which they honour God and man, Jud. ix. 13; and his expectations are neither 
high nor hard, but righteous and very reasonable. Yet see how his expecta- 
tions are frustrated; 1t brought forth wild grapes, not only no fruit at all, but 
naughty fruit, worse than none; grapes of Sodom, Dew. xxxii. 33. 1. Wild 
grapes are the fruit of the corrupt nature; fruit according to the crab-stock, 
not according to the engrafted imp; from the root of bitterness, Heb. xii. 15. 
Where grace doth not work, corruption will. 2. Wild grapes are hypocritical 
performances in religion, that look like grapes, but are sour or bitter, and 
are so far from being pleasing to God, that they are provoking, as theirs, 
ch.i. 11. Counterfeit graces are wild grapes. 

Thirdly. An appeal to themselves, whether upon the whole matter God 
must not be justified, aud they condemned, ver. 3, 4. And now the case is 
plainly stated: “O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray 
you, betwixt me and my vineyard.” This implies that God was blamed about 
them; there wasa Coufaprerey between them and him, But the equity was so 
plain on his side, that he could venture to put the decision of the controversy 
to their own consciences; Let any inhabitant of Jerusalem, any man of Judah, 
that hath but the use of his reason, and a common sense of equit; id justice, 
speak his mind impartially in this matter. Here is a challenge to any map 
to shew 

i Any instanee wherein God had been wanting to them. ‘ What could have 
been done more to my vineyard that I have not done in it?” He speaks of tie 
external means of fruitfulness, and such as might be expected from the dresser 
of a vineyard, from whom it is not required that he should change the nature 
of the vine. ‘What ought to have been done more,’ so it may be read ; they had 
every thing requisite for instruction and direction in their duty, for the quick- 
of it. No inducen:ents were 
wanting to persuade them to it; but all arguments were used, prover *o work 
either upon hope or fear; and they had all the opportunities they ccal! desire 
for the performance of their duty, the new moons, and the sabbaths, ana solemn 
feasts; they had the Scriptures, the lively oracles, a standing ministry in the 

riests and Levites, besides what was extraordinary, in the prophets. No nation 

ad statutes and judgments so righteous. ; é 

2. Nor could any tolerable excuse be offered for their walking thus contrary 
to God. Wherefore, what reason can be given why it should bring forth wild 
grapes, when I looked for grapes? Note, The wickedness of those that pro- 
fess religion, and enjoy the means of grace, is the most unreasonable, unac- 
countable thing in the world; and the whole blame of it must he Bpes the 
sinners themselves. “If thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it,” and shalt not 
have a word to say for thyself in the judgment of the great day. God will 
prove his own ways equal, and the sinners’ ways unequal. 

Fourthly. Their doom read, and a righteous sentence passed upon them for 
their ill carriage towards God, ver. 5,6. “* And now go to,” since nothing can 
be offered in excuse for the crime, or arrest of the judgment, “1 will tell you 
what” I am now determined “to do to my vineyard;” I will be vexed and 
troubled with it no more, since it will be good for nothing, it shall be good for 
nothing. In short, it shall cease to be a vineyard, and be turned into a wilder- 
ness; the church of the Jews shall be unchurched, their charter shall be taken 
away, and they shall become “ Lo-ammi, not my people.” 1. They shall no 
longer be distinguished as a peculiar people, but be laid in common, I will 
take away the hedge thereof,” and then it will soon be eaten up, and hecome 
as bare as other ground, They mingled themselves with the natic.s, and 
therefore were justly scattered among them, 2. hey shall no longer be pro- 
tected as God’s people, but left exposed. God will not only suffer fhe wall 
to go to decay, but he will break it down, will remove all their defe vcs from 
them; and nes they become an easy prey to their enemies, who had long 


is twice feebly rendered “influence” by Barnes andsome others. But 
the opinion that the operation of the Holy Spirit is meant is strongly 
por by others; and if rightly, the words offer a remarkable 
parallel to Matt. iii, 10—12. That the word rendered “ burning” 
means “sifting” or “removal” is conjectural, but even if one or 
other of them could be established, the fundamental idea of the 
destruction of evil would remain. 

vy. 1. Vhe curious idiom, “the horn of the son of oil,” as the mar- 


7 


gin puts it, for “a very fruitful hill,” deserves notice. Those who 
suggest that horn is here put for “the sharp peak of a mountain 
forget that in such asituation vines would not grow. In Zech iv. 14 
a similar phrase, “sons of oil,” is rendered “anointed ones;’’ but a 
place and not a person must be meant here. We strongly incline to 
believe that the idea is of a vineyard in a prominent place in an 
olive-garden. If the Hebrew had gan shamen, instead of ben shamen, 
this explanation would be necessary. or 
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waited for an opportunity to do them a mischief, and will now tread them 
down and trample upon them. 3. They shall no longer have the face of a vine- 
yard, the form and shape of a church and commonwealth ; but shall be levelled 
and laid waste. This was fulfilled when Jerusalem, for their sakes, was 
loughed as a field, Mic. iii. 12. 4. No more pains shall be taken with them 
y magistrates or ministers, the dressers and keepers of their vineyard. “It 
shall not be pruned nor digged,” but everything shall run wild, and nothing 
shall come up but briars and thorns, the products of sin and the curse, 
Gen. iii. 18. When errors and corruptions, vice and immorality, go without 
eheck or control, no testimony borne against them, no rebuke given them, or 
restraint pt upon them, the vineyard is unpruned, is not aressed or ridded; 
and then it will soon be like the vineyard of the man void of understanding— 
all grown over with thorns. 5. That which completes its woe is, that the dews 
of heaven shall be withheld. He that hath the key of the clouds will command 
them “that they rain no rain upon it;” and that alone is sufficient to turn 
it into a desert. Note, God, in a way of righteous judgment, denies his grace to 
those that have long received it in vain. Thesum of all is, they that would not 
bring forth good fruit should bring forth none. The curse of barrenness is the 
punishment of the sin of barrenness, as Mar. xi. 14. This had its accomplish- 
ment in part in the destruction of Jerusalem by tne Chaldeans; its full accom- 
plishment in the final rejection of the Jews; and has its frequent accomplish- 
ment in the departure of God’s Spirit from those persons that have long 
resisted him and striven against him; and the removal of his Gospel from those 
places that have been long a reproach to it, while it hath been an honour to 
them. It is no loss to God to lay his vineyard waste; for he can, when he 
pleaseth, turn a wilderness into a fruitful field; and when he does thus dis- 
mantle a vineyard, it is but as he did by the garden of Eden, which, when man 
had by sin forfeited his place in, it was soon levelled with common soil. 
Fifthly. The reddition of this parable, or a key to it, ver. 7, where we are 
told, 1. What is meant by the vineyard. It is the house of Israel, the body 
of the people, incorporated in one church and commonwealth; and what by 
the vines, the P recent plants, the plants of God’s pleasure, which he had been 
leased in and delighted in doing good to, they are the men of Judah; these 
ve had dealt graciously with, and from them he expected suitable returns. 
2. What is meant by the grapes that were expected, and the wild grapes 
that were produced. He “looked for judgment and righteousness,” that the 
people should be honest in all their dealings, and the magistrates should 
strictly administer justice. This might reasonably be expected among a people 
that had such excellent laws, and rules of justice given them, Deu. iv. 8. But 
it was quite otherwise; instead of judgment there was the cruelty of the 
oppressors, and instead of righteousness the cry of the oppressed. Every thing 
was carried by clamour and noise, and not by equity, and according to the 
merits of the cause. It_is sad with a people when wickedness hath usurped 
the place of judgment, Eccl. iii. 16; very sad with a soul when, instead of the 
grapes of humility, meekness, patience, love, and contempt of the world, which 
God looks for, there are the wild grapes of pride, passion, discontent, malice 
and contempt of God; instead of the grapes of praying and praising, the wild 
grapes of cursing and swearing, which are a great offence to God. Some of 
the ancients apply this to the Jews in Christ’s time, among whom God looked 
for righteousness; that is, that they should have received and embraced Christ, 
but behold a cry, that ery, “ Crucify him, crucify him.” 


8 Woe unto them that join house to house, 

That lay field to field, 

Till there be no place, 

‘That they may be placed alone in the midst of the earth! 

In mine ears sazd the Lorp of hosts, 

Of a truth many houses shall be desolate, 

Even great and fair, without inhabitant. 

Yea, ten acres of vineyard shall yield one bath, 

And the seed of an homer shall yield an ephah. 

Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that 
they may follow strong drink ; 

That continue until night, ¢7// wine inflame them ! 
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12 And the harp, and the viol, the tabret, and pipe, 

And wine, are in their feasts : 

But they regard not the work of the Lorn, 

Neither consider the operation of his hands 

Therefore my people are gone into captivity, because they 
have no knowledge : 

And their honourable men are famished, 

And their multitude dried up with thirst ; 

14 Therefore hell hath enlarged herself, 


v. 2. Lhe permanent character of a vineyard, and its importance 
in other respects, called for such special outlay of labour and money 
as this verse implies. For “wild grapes” Barnes has “poisonous 
berries,” but not with good reason. No doubt the word means fruit 
of bad quality—late, small, sour, &e. The wild crabs and pears of 
this country differ in the same way from good, cultivated fruit. The 
winé-press was made (Heb. hewed) in the vineyard in accordance 
with enstom, and such wine-presses still remain among the anti- 
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And opened her month without measure : 

And their giory, and their multitude, and their pomp, 
And he that rejoiceth, shall descend into it. 

And the mean man shall be brought down, 

And the mighty man shall be humbled 

And the eyes of the lofty shall be humbled : 

But the Lorp of hosts shall be exalted in judgment, 
And God that is holy shall be sanctified in righteousness, 
Then shall the lambs feed after their manner, 

And the waste places of the fat ones shall strangers eat. 


The world and the flesh are the two great enemies that we are in danger of 
being overpowered by, and yet in no danger, if we do not ourselves yield to 
them. Eagerness of the world, and indulgence of the flesh, are the two sins 
against which the prophet in God’s name here denounceth woe; sins which 
then abounded among the men of Judah, and were some of the wild grapes 
they brought forth, ver. 4, and for which God threatens to bring ruin upon 
them; and sins which we have all need to stand upon our guard against, and 
dread the consequences of. 

First. Here is a woe to those that set their hearts upon the wealth of the 
world, and place their happiness in that, and increase it to themselves by indi- 
rect and unlawful means; ver. 8, “that join house to house, and lay field to 
field, till there be no place,” no room for any body to live by them; but by their 
good-will they would “be placed alone in the midst of the earth,” would mono- 
polize possessions and preferments, and engross all profits and employments to 
themselves. Not that it is a sin for those that have a house and a field, if they 
have wherewithal, to purchase another. But theirfaultis, 1. That they are 
inordinate in their desires to enrich themselves, and make it their whole care 
and business to raise an estate, as if they had nothing to mind, nothing to 
seek, nothing to do in this world but that. They never know when they 
have enough; but the more they have the more they would have; and, like 
the daughters of the horseleech, they cry, Give, give; cannot enjoy what they 
have, nor do good with it, for contriving and studying to make it more, They 
must have variety of houses, a winter-house, and a summer-house; and, if 
another man’s house or field lie convenient to theirs, as Naboth’s vineyard to 
Ahab’s, they must have that too, or they cannot be easy; and, 2. That they 
are herein careless of others; nay, and injurious to them. They would live so 
as to let no body live but themselves; so that their insatiable covetings be 
gratified they matter not what becomes of all about them, what encroach- 
ments they make upon their neighbour’s rights, what hardships they put upon 
those that they have power over, or advantage against, nor what base and 
wicked arts they use to heap up treasure to themselves. They would swell so 
big as to fill all space, and yet are still unsatisfied, Eccl. v.10. As Alexander 
who, when he fancied he had conquered the world, wept because he had not 
another world to conquer; Deficiente terra, non impletur Avaritia,— If the 
whole earth were monopolized, Avarice would thirst for more.’ ‘ What, will you 
be placed alone in the midst of the earth?’ so some read it. Will you be so 
fooliat as to desire it, when we have so much need of others’ service, and so 
much comfort in others’ society? So foolish as to expect it, that the earth 
should be forsaken for us? Job xviii. 4; when it is by multitudes that the earth 
is to be replenished? An propter vos salos tanta terra creata est ?—* Was the 
wide world created merely for you?’—Lyra. : F : 

Now that which is threatened as the punishment of this sin is, that neither 
the houses nor the fields they were thus greedy of should turn to any account, 
ver. 9,10. God whispered it to the prophet in his ear, as he speaks in a like 
case, ch. xxii. 14, “It was revealed in mine ears by the Lord of hosts ;” as God 
told Samuel a thing in his ear, 1 Sam. ix.15; he thought he heard it still sound- 
ing in his ears; but he proclaims it as he ought to do, upon the housetops, 

‘at. x. 27. 1. That the houses they were so fond of should be untenanted 
should stand long empty, and so should yield them no rent, and go out of 
repair. “ Many houses shall be desolate,” the people that should dwell in them 
being cut off by sword, famine, or pestilence, or carried into captivity; or, 
trade being dead, and poverty coming upon the country like an armed man, 
those that had been housekeepers, were forced to become lodgers, or shift for 
themselves elsewhere. Even great and fair houses that would invite tenants, 
and there being a scarcity of tenants, might be taken at low rates, yet shall 
stand empty without inhabitants. God created not the earth in vain; he 
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| formed it to be inhabited, ch. xlv. 18; but men’s projects are often frustrated, 


and what they frame answers not the intention. We have a saying, that fools 
build houses for wise men to live in; but sometimes it proves, for no man 
to live in. God has many ways to empty the most populous cities. 2. That 
the fields they were so fond of should be unfruitful, ver. 10. Ten acres of 
vineyard shall yield only such a quantity of grapes as will make but one bath 
of wine, which was about eight gallons; and the seed of an homer, a bushel’s 
sowing of ground, shall yield but an ephah, which was the tenth part of an 
homer. So that, through the barrenness of the ground, or the unseasunableness 
of the weather, they should not have beyond a tenth part of their seed again, 
Note, Those that set their hearts upon the world will justly be disappointed 
in their expectations from it. 

Secondly. Here is a woe to those that dote upon the pleasures and delight 
of sense, ver. 11, 12. Sensuality ruins men as certainly as worldliness and 
oppression. As Christ pronounced a woe against those that are rich, so also 
against those that laugh now, and are full, Lu. vi. 24,25; and fare sumptuously 

u. Xvi. 19. 

1. Who the sinners are against whom this woe is denounced. Ist. They 
are such as are given to drink, they make it their business, have their hearts 
upon it, and overcharge themselves with it. They rise early to follow stron 
drink, as husbandmen and tradesmen do to follow their employments, as i 
they were afraid of losing time from that which is the greatest mispend- 
ing of time. Whereas commonly they that are drunk are drunk in the night, 
when they have despatched the business of the day, these neglect business, 
abandon it, and give up themselves to the service of the flesh; for they sit at 
their cups all day, and “continue till night, till wine inflame them,” inflame 
their lusts, (chambering and wantonness follow upon rioting and drunkenness,) 
inflame their passions ; for whe but they have contentions and wounds without 
cause ? Pr. xxiii. 29—33. They make a perfect trade of drinking. Nor seek 
they the shelter of the night for this work of darkness, as men ashamed of it, 
but “count it a pleasure to riot in the daytime:” see 2 Pet. ii. 13. 2nd. They 
are such as are given to mirth. They have their feasts, and they are so merrily 
disposed that they cannot dine or sup without music; musical instruments of 
all sorts, like David, Am. vi. 5; like Solomon, #cel. ii. 8. ‘The harp and the. 
viol, the tabret and pipe, must accompany the wine, that every sense may be 
gratified to a nicety; they take the timbrel and harp, Job xxi. 12. The use of 


quities of the country—hewn out of the solid rock, and in excellent 
preservation, 

v. 10. The Hebrew for “acre” is a yoke, signifying perhaps the 
average quantity of land ploughed in one day by a yoke of oxen. Ten 
acres would be a large piee of land. A bath was a measure of liquids — —__ 


equal to about seven gallons and a half. As wine is meant, the pro- 


duce of the vineyard would be only three quarts per acre—a merely 


nominal quantity. A homer is roughly estimated at eight bushels. 
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music is lawful in itself; but when it is excessive, when we set our hearts upon 
it, mispend time in it, so that it crowds our spiritual and divine pleasures, and 
draws away the heart from God, then it turns into sin to us. 3rd. They are 
such as never give their mind to any thing that is serious; “They regard not 
the works of the Lord,” they observe not his power, wisdom, and goodness, in 
those creatures which they abuse, and subject to vanity; nor the bounty of his 
Ma ba Spe, in giving them those good things which they make the food and 
uel of their lusts... God’s judgments have already seized them, and they are 
under the tokens of his displeasure; but they regard not, they consider not 
the hand of God in all these things; his hand is lifted up, but they will not see, 
because they will not disturb themselves in their pleasures, nor think what 
God is doing with them. 

2. What the judgments are, which are denounced against them, and in part 
executed. It is here foretold, 

Ist. That par should be dislodged. The land should spue out these drunk- 
ards; ver. 13, “My people” (so they called themselves, and were proud of it,) 
“are therefore gone into captivity ;” are as sure to go as if they were gone 
already, “ because they have no knowledge.” How should they, when by their 
excessive drinking they make sots and fools of themselves? They set up for 
wits; but because they regard not God’s controversy with them, nor take any 
care as to their peace with him, they may truly be said to have no knowledge 
and the reason is, because they will have none; inconsiderate and wilful, an 
therefore “ destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 

2nd. That they should be impoverished, and come to want that which they 
had wasted and abused to excess. Even their ‘glory are men of famine,’ subject 
to it, and slain by it, “and their multitude are dried up with thirst:” both the 
great men and the common people are ready to perish for want of bread and 
water. This is the effect of the corn failing; ver. 10, for “the king himself 
is served of the field,” Heel. v. 9; and when the vintage fails the drunkards are 
called upon to weep, because “the new wine is cut off from their mouth,” 
Joel i. 5; and not so much because now they want it as because when they had 
it they abused it. It is just with God to make men want that for necessity 
which they have abused to excess. 

3rd. That multitudes should be cut off by famine and sword; ver. 14, “ There- 
fore hell hath enlarged herself.” Tophet, the common burying-place, proves 
too little, and so many are there to be buried, that they shall be forced to 
enlarge it; the grave hath opened her mouth without measure, never saying, 
It is enough, Pr. xxx. 15, 16. It may be understood of the place of the damned. 
Luxury and sensuality fill those regions of darkness and horror ; there they are 
tormented who madea god of their belly, Zu. xvi. 25; Phil. iii. 19. 

4th. That they should be humbled and abased, and all their honours laid 
in the dust. This will be done effectually by death and the grave; their glory 
shall descend, not only to the earth, but into it; it shall not descend after them, 
Ps, xlix. 17,to stand dhe in any stead on the other side death, but it shall die 
and be buried with them; poor glory, which will thus wither! Did they glory 
in their numbers? their multitude shall go down to the pit, Hze. xxxi. 18; 
xxxii. 32. Did they glory in the figure they made? their pomp shall be at an 
end; their shouts with which they triumphed and were attended. Did they 
glory in their mirth? death will turn it into mourning. He that rejoiceth and 
revelleth, and never knows what it is to be serious, shall go thither where there 
is weeping and wailing: Thus the mean man and the mighty man meet toge- 
ther in the grave, and under mortifying judgments. Let a man be never so 
high, death will bring him low; never so mean, death will bring him lower; 
in the prospect of which the eyes of the lofty should now be humbled, ver. 15. 
It becomes those to look low that must shortly be laid low. 

3. What the fruit of those yutiswtente shall be. 

Ist. God shall be glorified, ver. 16. He that is the Lord of hosts, and the 
holy God, shall be exalted and sanctified in the judgment and righteousness 
of these dispensations. His justice must be owned in bringing those low 
that exalted themselves, and herein heis glorified, First. As a God of irresisti- 
ble power. He will herein be exalted as the Lord of hosts, that is able to break 
the strongest, humble the proudest, and tame the most unruly. Power is 
not exalted but in judgment. It is the honour of God that, though he has a 
mighty arm, yet veel ee: and justice are always the habitation of his throne, 
Ps. \xxxix. 13, 14. Secondly. As a God of hegidg purity. He that is holy, 
infinitely holy, shall be sanctified; that is, shall be owned and declared to be 
so in the righteous punishment of all proud men. Note, When proud men are 
humbled, the great God is honoured, and ought to be honoured by us. 

2nd. Good people shall be relieved and succoured ; ver. 17, “ hen shall the 
lambs feed after their manner.” The meek ones of the earth, who follow the 
Lamb, that were persecuted and put into fear by those proud oppressors, shall 
feed quietly feed in the green pastures, and there shall be none to make them 
afraid: see ze. xxxiv. 14. hen the enemies of the church are cut off, then 
have the churches rest; they shall ‘feed at their pleasure,’ so some read it, 
“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth, and delight themselves 
in abundant peace.” They shall feed according to their order or capacity, so 
others read it; as they are able to hear the word, that bread of life. 

3rd. The country should be laid waste, and become a prey to the neighbours. 
“The waste places of the fat ones,” the possessions of those rich men that lived 
at their ease, those shall be eaten by strangers, that were nothing akin to them. 
In the captivity the poor of the land were left for vine-dressers and husband- 
men, 2 Kin. xxv. 12; those were the lambs that fed in the pastures of the fat 
ones, which were laid in common for strangers to eat. hen the church of 
the Jews, those fat ones, was laid waste, their privileges were transferred to 
the Gentiles, who had been long strangers; and the lambs of Christ’s flock 
were welcome to them. 


18 Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cords of vanity, 
And sin as it were with a cart rope: 
That say, Let him make speed, avd hasten his work, 
‘That we may see 7¢: [and come, 
And let the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh 
That we may know ?¢ / 
Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; 
That put darkness for light, and light for darkness ; 
‘hat put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter! 
Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, 
And prudent in their own sight ! 
22 Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine, 

And men of strength to mingle strong drink ; 
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23 Which justify the wicked for reward, 
And take away the righteousness of the righteous frem 


24 Therefore as the fire devoureth the stubble, {him ! 
And the flame consumeth the chaff, 
So their root shall be as rottenness, 
And their blossom shall go up as dust : 
Because they have cast away the law of the Lorp of hosts, 
And despised the word of the Holy One of Israel. 
25 Therefore is the anger of the Lorp kindled against his 
people, 
And he hath stretched forth his hand against them, 
And hath smitten them: and the hills did tremble, 
And their carcases were torn in the midst of the streets. 
For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand ¢s stretched out still. 

26 And he will lift up an ensign to the nations from far 
And will hiss unto them from the end of the earth ; 
And, behold, they shall come with speed swiftly : 

27 None shall be weary nor stumble among them ; 

None shall slumber nor sleep ; 

Neither shall the girdle of their loins be loosed, 

Nor the latchet of their shoes be broken: 
28 Whose arrows are sharp, 

And all their bows bent, 

Their horses’ hoofs shall be counted like flint, 

And their wheels like a whirlwind : 
29 Their roaring shad be like a lion, 

They shall roar like young lions: 

Yea, they shall roar, and lay hold of the prey, 

And shall carry 7¢ away safe, and none shall deliver ¢¢, 
30 And in that day they shall roar against them like the 


roaring of the sea: [sorrow, 
And if ove look unto the land, behold darkness and 
And the light is darkened in the heavens thereof. 


Here is, First. Sins described which will bring judgments upon a people; and 
this, perhaps, is not only a charge drawn up against the men of Judah that 
lived at that time, and the particular articles of that charge, though it may 
relate primarily to them, but is rather intended for warning to all people in 
all ages to take heed of these sins, as destructive both to particular persons 
and to communities, and exposing men to God’s wrath, and his righteous 
‘Those are here said to be in a woful condition, 

1. That are eagerly set upon sin, and violent in their sinful pursuits; ver. 18, 
“that draw iniquity with cords of vanity that take as much pains to sin as 
the cattle do that draw in a team; put themselves to the stretch for the grati- 
fying of their inordinate appetites, and to humour a base lust offer violence 
to nature itself! They think themselves as sure of compassing their wicked 

rojects as if they were pulling it to them with strong cart-ropes; but will 
Bnd themselves disappointed, for they will prove cords of vanity, which will 
break when they come to any stress; for “the righteous Lord will cut in sunder 
the cords of the wicked,” Ps. exxix. 4; Jobiv.8; Pr. xxii.8. They are by 
long custom and confirmed habits so hardened in sin that they cannot get 
clear of it. Those that sin through infirmity, are drawn away by sin; those 
that sin presumptuously draw it to them, in spite of the oppositions of pro- 
vidence, and the checks of conscience. Some by sin understand the punish- 
ment of sin, they pull God’s judgments upon their own heads, as it were, with 
cart-ropes. ‘ 

2. That set the justice of God at defiance, and challenge the Almighty to do 
his worst; ver. 19, “They say, Let him make speed and hasten his work.” 
This is the same language with that of the scoffers of the last days, that say, 
“Where is the promise of his coming?” And therefore it is that, like them 
they ‘‘draw iniquity with cords of vanity,” are violent and daring in sin, an 
walk after their own lusts, 2 Pet. iii, 1,3,4. Ist. They ridicule the prophets, 
and banter them. It is in scorn that they call God the Holy One of Israel, 
because the prophets used with great veneration to call him so. 2nd. They 
will not believe the revelation of God’s wrath from heaven, against their 
ungodliness and unrighteousness; unless they see it executed they will not 
know it; as if the curse were brutum fulmen,—‘a mere flash,’ and all the 
threatenings of the Word bugbears to frighten fools and children, 3rd. If God 
should appear against them, as he hath threatened, yet they think themselves 
able to make their part good with him, and provoke him to Jealousy, as if they 
were stronger than he, 1 Cor. x. 22. We have heard his word, but it is all talks 
let him hasten his work, we shall shift for ourselves well enough. Note, Those 
that wilfully persist in sin consider not the power of God’s anger. 

3. That confound and overthrow the distinctions between moral good and 
evil; “that call evil good, and good evil,” ver. 25; that not only live in the 
omission of that which is good, but condemn it, argue against it; and, because 
they will not practise it themselves, run it down in others, and fasten ill 
characters upon it; not only do that which is evil, but beg A and auplins 
it, and recommend it to others as safe and good, Note, Ist. Virtue and piety 
is good, for it is light and sweet, it is pleasant and right; but sin and wicked- 
ness is evil, it is darkness, all the fruit of ignorance and mistake, and it will be 
bitterness in the latter end, 2nd. Those do a great deal of wrong to God, and 
religion, and conscience, to their own souls, and to the souls of others, who 
misrepresent these, and put false colours oon them, who call drunke: ness 
‘good fellowship,’ and covetousness ‘good husbandry,’ and when they per- 


Now cight bushels of seed would ordinarily yield some hundreds of 
bushels as a crop, whereas here the result is but one ephah, or the 
tenth part of the seed sown. The lesson 1s obvious. 

y. 11. The word for “ strong drink” does not mean ardent spirits, 
which were then unknown; but, like * wine” here, it may include 
intoxicating liquors generally. 

y. 17. For “after their manner” some explain “without restraint,” 
and others “a cording to (or, as in) their pasture,” which last we 


prefer. The second clause may mean that what fat or wealthy sin- 
ners have deserted shall be consumed by strangers: other flocks 
shall feed where they once revelled. 

v. 18. The idea is, “ Woe unto them who proceed from one degree 
of sinful violence to anqther.” 

v. 25. For “torn” the margin reads “as dung,” and probably 
filth or refuse is meant. 

v. 26. Hissing or whistling is by some referred to the calling of 
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secute the people of God, think they do him good service; and, on the other 


hand, who call seriousness ill-nature, and sober singularity ill-breeding ; who 
say all manner of evil falsely concerning the ways of godliness, and do what 
they can to form in men’s minds prejudices against them, And this in defiance 


of evidence as plain and convineing as that of sense, by which we distinguish 
beyond contradiction between light and darkness, and that which to the taste 
is sweet or bitter. 

4. That, though they are guilty of such gross mistakes as these, yet they have 
a great ovinion of their own judgments, and value themselves mightily upon 
their und-rstanding; ver. 21, “they are wise in their own eyes;” they think 
themselves able to disprove and baffle the reproofs and convictions of God's 
word, anc to evade and elude both the searches and the reaches of his judgments ; 
that they can outwit Infinite Wisdom, and countermine Providence itself. Or 
it may be taken more generally: God resists the proud, those particularly that 
are conceited of their own wisdom, and lean to their own understanding ; such 
must become fools, that they may be truly wise, or else at the end they shall 
appear to be fools before all the world. 

5. That they gloried in it as a great accomplishment, that they were able to 
bear a great deal of strong liquor, without being overcome by it; ver. 22, “ that 
are mig ty to drink wine,” and use their strength and vigour, not in the service 
of their country, but in the service of their lusts. Let drunkards know from 
this scripture that, Ist. They ungratefully abuse their bodily strength, which 
God hatli g:ven them for good purroses, and by degrees cannot but weaken it. 
end. It will not excuse them from the guilt of drunkenness, that they can drink 
hard and yet keep their feet. 3rd. Those that boast of their drinking down 
others glory in their shame. 4th. How light soever men make of their 
drunkenness, it is a sin which will certainly lay them open to the wrath and 
curse of God. Z 

6. That their judges in their administrations perverted justice, and went 
counter to all the rules of equity, ver. 23. This followed upon the former ; they 
“drink and forget the law,” Pr. xxxi. 5, and “err through wine,” Isa, xxviii. 7, 
and “take bribes,” that they may have wherewithal to maintain their luxury. 
They “justify the wicked for reward,” and find some pretence or other to clear 
him from his guilt, and shelter him from punishment; and they condemn the 
innocent, and “ take away their righteousness” from them, that is, overrule their 
pleas, deprive them of the means of clearing up their innocency, and give judg- 
ment against them. In causes between man and man, might and money would 
at any time prevail against right and justice; and he that was never so plainly 
in the wrong, yet with a small bribe should carry the cause and recover costs. 
In criminal causes, though the prisoner never so plainly appeared to be guilty, 
yet for a reward they would acquit him; if he were innocent, yet if he did not 
fee them well, nay, if they were feed by the malicious prosecutor, or they them- 
selves had spleen against him, they would condemn him. 

Secondly. The judgments described which these sins would bring upon them. 
Let not those expect to live easily that live thus wickedly, for the righteous 
God will take vengeance, ver. 24—30. Where we may observe, 

1. How complete this ruin will be, and how necessarily and unavoidably it 
will follow upon their sins. He had compared this people to a vine, ver. 7, well 
fixed, and which it was hoped would be flourishing and fruitful. But the grace 
of God towards it was received in vain, and then the root became rottenness, 
being dried up from beneath, and the blossom would of course blow off as dust, 
as a light and worthless thing, Job xviii. 16. Sin weakens the strength, the 
root of a people, so that they are easily rooted up; it defaceth the beauty, the 
blossoms of a people, and takes away the hopes of fruit. The sin of unfruit- 
fulness is punished with the plague of unfruitfulness. Sinners make themselves 
as stubble and chaff, combustible matter, proper fuel to the fire of God’s wrath, 
which then of course devours and consumes them, “as the fire devours the 
stubble,” and nobody can hinder it, or cares to hinder it. Chaff is consumed 
unhelped and unpitied. 

2. How just the ruin will be. 
Lord of hosts,” and would not have him to reign over them; and, as the law of 
Moses was rejected and thrown off, so “the word of the Holy One of Israel,” 
by his servants the prophets, putting them in mind of his law, and ealling them 
to obedience, was despised and disregarded.’ God doth not reject men for 
every transgression of his law and word, but when his word is despised, and 
ms ey cast away, what can they expect but that God should utterly abandon 
them 

8. Whence this ruin should come; ver. 25, it is destruction from the Almighty. 
Ist. The justice of God appoints it; for that is the anger of the Lord which is 
kindled against his people, his necessary vindication of the honour of his holi- 
ness and authority. 2nd. The power of God effects it. He “hath stretched 
forth his hand against them ;” that hand which had many a time been stretched 
out for them against their enemies is now stretched out against them, at full 
length, and in its full strength; and “who knows the power of his anger?” 
Whether they are sensible of it or no, itis God that hath smitten them, hath 
blasted their vine, and made it wither. 

4. The consequences and continuance of this ruin. When God comes forth 
in wrath against a people, “the hills tremble;” fear seizeth even their great 
men, that are strong and high; the earth shakes under men, and is ready to 
sink; and’as this feels dreadful, (what doth more so than an earthquake?) so 
what sight can be more frightful than the careases of men torn with dogs, or 
thrown ‘as dung’ (so the margin reads it) ‘in the midst of the streets.’ This 
intimates that great multitudes should be slain, not only soldiers in the field of 
battle, but the inhabitants of their cities put to the sword in cold blood, and 
that the survivors should neither have hands nor hearts to bury them. ‘This is 
very dreadful, and yet such is the merit of sin, that “for all this God’s anger is 
not turned away;” that fire will burn as long as there remains any of the 
stubble and chaff to be fuel for it; and his hand which he stretched forth 
against his people to smite them, because they do not by prayer take hold of it, 
nor by reformation submit themselves to it, is stretched out still. 

5. The instruments that should be employed in bringing this ruin upon them. 
It should be done by the incursions of a foreign enemy, that should lay all 
waste. No particular enemy is named, and therefore we are to take it asa 
prediction of all the several judgments of this kind which God brought upon 
the Jews: Sennacherib’s invasion soon after, and the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans first, and at last by the Romans; and I think it is to be looked 
upon also as a threatening of the like desolation of those countries which har- 
bour and countenance those sins mentioned in the foregoing verses; it is an 
exposition of those woes. When God designs the ruin of a provoking people, 

Ist. Ile can send a great way off for instruments to be employed in it. He can 
raise furces from afar, and summon them “from the end of the earth” to attend 
his service, ver. 26. Those that know him not yet are made use of to fulfil his 
counsel, when by reason of their distance they can scarce be supposed to have 
any ends of their own to serve. If God set up his standard, he can incline 
men’s hearts to enlist themselves under it, though perhaps themselves know 
not why or wherefore. When the Lord of all hosts is pleased to make a general 
muster of the forces he hus at his command, he hath a great army presently, 
Joel ii. 2.11. He needs not sound a trumpet or beat a drum to give them 
notice, o: to animate them; no, he doth but hiss to them, or rather, whistle to 
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them, and that is enougn; they hear that, and tha. puts courage into them. 
Note, God has all his creatures at his beck. 
2nd. He can make them come into the service with incredible expedition 3 
“ Behold, they shall come with speed swiftly.” Note, First. Those that will do 
God’s work must not loiter, must not linger, nor shall they, when his time is 
come. Secondly. Those that defy God’s judgments will be ashamed of their 
insolence when it is too late; they said scornfully, ver. 19, “ Let him make speed, 
let him hasten his work,” and they shall find to their terror and confusion that 
so he will. “In one hour is the judgment come.” 

3rd. He can carry them on in the service with amazing forwardness and fury. 
This is described here in very elegant and lofty expressions, ver. 27—30. First 
Though their marches be very long, yet “none among them shall be weary ;” 
so desirous shall they be to engage, that they shall forget their weariness, and 
make no complaints of it. Secondly. Though the way be rough, and perhaps 
embarrassed by the usual policies of war, yet “none among them shall stumble,” 
but all the difficulties in their way shall easily be got over. Thirdly. Though 
they are forced to keep constant watch, yet “ none shall slumber or sleep;” so 
intent shall they be upon their work, in prosheat of having the plunder of the 
city for their pains. ‘ourthly. They shall not desire any rest or relaxation; 
they shall not put off their clothes, not “loose the girdle of their loins,” but 
shall always have their belts on, and swords by their sides. Fifthly. They shall 
not meet with the least hindrance to retard their march, or oblige them to 
halt; not a ‘“‘latchet of their shoes shall be broken,” which they must stay to 
mend, as Jos. ix. 13. Sixthly. Their arms and ammunition heute all be fixed, 
and in good posture; their arrows sharp, to wound deep, and “‘all their bows 
bent,” none unstrung, for they expect to be upon action presently. Seventhly. 
Their horses and chariots of war all fit for service; “their horses” so strong, 
so hardy, that their “hoofs should be like flint,” far from being beaten, or 
made tender by their long march; and “the wheels” of their chariots, not 
broken or battered, or out of repair, but swift “like a whirlwind,” turning 
round so strongly upon their axle-trees. Kighthly. All the soldiers bold 
and daring; ver. 29, “their roaring,” or shouting before a battle, “shall be 
like a lion,” who with his roaring animates himself, and terrifies all about 
him. They that would not hear the voice of God speaking to them by his 
orophets, but stopped their ears against their charms, shall be made to 
1ear the voice of their enemies roaring against them, and shall not he able 
to turn a deaf ear to it; ‘they shall roar like the roaring of the sea” in a 
storm, it roars and threatens to swallow up, as the lion roars and threatens 
to tear in pieces. MNinthly. There shall not be the least prospect of relief or 
succour. The enemy shall come in like a flood, and there shall be none to lift up 
a standard against him; he shall seize the prey, and none shall deliver it, none 
shall be able to deliver it, nay, none shall so much as dare to attempt the 
deliverance of it, but give it up for gone. Let the distressed look whic 
they will, every thing appears dismal; for if God frown upon us how can any 
creature smile? lst. Look round to the earth, to the land, to that land that used 
to be a land of light, and the joy of the whole earth, and behold darkness and 
sorrow, all frightful, all mournfal, nothing hopeful. 2nd. Look up to heaven 
and there the light is darkened, where one would expect to have found it. f 
the light is darkened in the heavens, how great is that darkness! If God hide 
his face, no marvel the heavens hide theirs, and appear gloomy, Job xxxiv. 29. 
It is our wisdom, by keeping a good conscience, to keep all clear between us 
and heaven, that we may have light from above, when clouds and darkness are 
round about us. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hitherto, it should seem, Isaiah had prophesied as a candidate, having only a virtual and 


way | 


implicit commission; but here we have him, if I may so speak, solemnly ordained and» 


set apart to the prophetical office by a more express, explicit commission, as his work 
grew upon his hands; or, perhaps, having seen little success of his ministry, he began 
to think of giving it up; and therefore God saw fit to renew his commission here in 
this chapter, in such a manner as might excite and encourage his zeal and industry in 
the execution of it, though he seem to labour in vain. In this chapter we have, I. A 

. very awful vision which Isaiah saw of the glory of God, ver. 1—4; the fright it put 
him into, ver. 5; and the relief given him against that fright by an assurance of the 
pardon of his sins, ver. 6, 7. Il. A very awful commission which Isaiah received, to 
go as a prophet in God's name, ver. 8, by his preaching to harden the impenitent in sin, 
and ripen them for ruin, ver. 9—12, yet with a reservation of mercy for a remnant, 
ver. 13. And it was as an evangelical prophet that these things were shewed him, and 
said to him. . 


N the year that king Uzziah died I saw also the 

Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, 
and his train filled the temple. 2 Above it stood 
the seraphims: each one had six wings; with twain 
he covered his face, and with twain he covered his 
feet, and with twain he did fly. 38 And one cried 
unto another, and said, 

Holy, holy, holy, 2s the Lorn of hosts : 

The whole earth is full of his glory. 
4 And the posts of the door moved at the voice of 
him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke. 


This vision, which Isaiah saw when he was, as is said of Samuel, “ established 
to be a prophet of the Lord,” 1 Sam. iii. 20, was intended, 1. ‘To confirm his 
faith, that he might himself be abundantly satisfied of the truth of those things 
which should afterwards be made known to him. Thus God opened the eom- 
munications of himself to him, but such visions needed not to be afterwards 
repeated upon every revelation. Thus God appeared at first as a God of glory 
to Abraham, Acts vii. 2; and to Moses, Ez. iii. 2. Ezekiel’s prophecies, aud 
St. John’s, begin with visions of the Divine glory. 2. ‘To work upon his affec- 
tions, that he might be possessed with such a reverence of God as would both 
quicken him and fix him to his service. They that are to teach others the 
knowledge of God ought to be well acquainted with him themselves. This 
vision is dated, for the greater certainty of it; it was “in the year that king 
Uzziah died,” who had reigned for the most part as prosperously and as well as 


any of the kings of Judah, and reigned very long, above fifty years. About the” 


time that he died Isaiai: saw the vision of God upon a throne; for when the 


birds, but more usually it is thought to allude to the ancient mode 
of collecting swarms of bees. Here the word refers to the summoning 
of strong invading hosts, who are described in the following verses, 

v. 30. The latter half of this verse is obscure, aud translators 
accordingly differ; but if we substitute “clouds” for “ heavens,” 
our version may stand: “The light is darkened ia (or, by) the clouds 
thereof, t.e., the clouds over the land.” . 

vi. 1. When Isaiah says, “I saw the Lord,” it is evident we must 
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understand him to record a vision; but whether he was awake or 
asleep is not indicated. ‘ Train” here means the train or skirts of a 
robe, and not a train of followers. 

vi. 2. “ Above it’ should be “above him,” according to some, 
though others think the throne is alluded to. The seraphim were 


manifestly angelical beings in a human form, but each haying six 


Such symbolical creations appear in the reruains of 
(See also Ezek. i. 5, 6, &c.) 


wings. 


Egypt 
and Assyria. : 


—. 
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preath of princes goeth forth, and they return to the earth, this is our comfort, 
that the Lord shall reign for ever, Ps. cxlvi. 3, 4,10. Israel’s king dies, but 
Israel’s God still lives. From the mortality of great and good men, we should 
take occasion to look up with an eye of faith to the King eternal, immortal. 
King Uzziah died under a cloud, for he was shut up as a leper till the day of his 
death. As the lives of princes have their periods, so their glory is often eclipsed; 
but as God is everliving, so his glory is everlasting. King Uzziah dies in an 
hospital, but the King of kings still sits upon his throne. 

here saw is revealed to us, that we, mixing faith with that revelation, may in it, 
as in a glass, behold the glory of the Lord; let us turp aside therefore, and see 
this great sight with humble reverence. 

First. See God “upon his throne,” and that throne “high and lifted up,” not 
only above other thrones, as it transcends them, but over other thrones, as it 
rules and commands them. Isaiah saw not Jehovah the essence of God, no 
man hath seen that, or can see it, but Adonat,—‘his dominion.’ He saw the 
Lord Jesus; so this vision is explained, Jno. xii. 41, that Esaias now saw Christ’s 
“lory, and spake Of him;” which is an incontestable proof of the divinity of 
our Saviour, He it is, who when, after his resurrection, he sat down on the 
right hand of God, did but sit down where he was before, Jno. xvii. 5. See the 
rest of the Eternal Mind; he saw “the Lord sitting,” Ps. xxix. 10: see the sove- 
reignty of the Eternal Monarch; he sits “upon a throne,” a throne of glory, 


What the prophet 


before which we must worship; a throne of government, under which we must. 


be subject; and a throne of grace, to which we may come boldly. This throne 
is high, and lifted up above all competition and contradiction. 

Secondly. See his temple, his church on earth, filled with the manifestations 
of his glory. His throne being erected at the door of the temple, (as princes 
sat in judgment in the gates,) ‘his train,” the skirts of his robes, “ filled the 
temple,” the whole world; for it is all God’s temple; and as “the heaven is his 
throne,” so “the earth is his footstool.” Or, rather, the church; which is filled, 
enriched, and beauntified with the tokens of God’s special presence. 

Thirdly. See the bright and blessed attendants on his throne, in and by 
whom his glory is celebrated, and his government served; ver. 2, “‘ Above the 
throne,” as it were hovering about it, or nigh to the throne, bowing before it, 
with an eye to it, the seraphim stood; the holy angels, who are called seraphim, 
‘burners ;’ for “ he maketh his ministers a flame of fire,” Ps. civ.4; they burn in 
love to God, and zeal for his glory against sin, and he makes use of them as 
instruments of his wrath, when he is a consuming fire to his enemies. Whether 
there were only two or four, or, as I rather think, “an innumerable company 
of angels,” that Isaiah saw, is uncertain: see Dan. vii. 10. Note, It is the glory 
of the angels that they are seraphim, have heat proportionable to their light, 
have not only abundance of Divine knowledge, but of holy love. Special notice 
is taken of their wings, and of no other part of their appearance, because of the 
use they made of them, which is designed for instruction to us. They had 
“each of them six wings,” not stretched upward, as those whom Ezekiel saw 
ch.i. 11; but, 1. Four were made use of for covering, as the wings of a fowl 
sitting are; with the two upper wings, next the head, they covered their faces, 
and with the two lowest wings they covered their feet, or lower parts. This 
speaks their great humility and reverence in their attendance upon God, for 
he is greatly feared in the assembly of those saints, Ps. lxxxix.7. They not 
only cover their feet, those members of the body which are less honourable, 
1 Cor. xii. 23, but even their faces; though angels’ faces doubtless are much 
fairer than those of the children of men, Acts vi. 15, yet in the presence of God 
they cover them, because they cannot bear the dazzling lustre of the Divine 
glory, and because, cae conscious of an infinite distance from the Divine per- 
fection, they are ashamed to shew their faces before the holy God, who chargeth 
even his angels with folly, if they should offer to vie with him, Jobiv. 11. If 
angels be thus reverent in their attendance on God, with what godly fear 
should we approach his throne! else we do not the will of God as the angels 
do it. Yet Moses, when he went into the mount with God, took the veil from 
off his face, 2 Cor. iii. 18. 2. Two were made use of for flight. When they are 
sent on God’s errand they fly swiftly, Dan. ix. 21; more swiftly with their own 
winge than if they flew on the wings of the wind. This teaches us to do the 
work of God with cheerfulness and expedition. Do angels come upon the wing 
from heaven to earth to minister for our good, and shall not we Soar upon 
the wing from earth to heaven to share with them in their glory? Lu. xx. 36. 

Fourthly. Hear the anthem, or song of praise, which the angels sing to the 
honour of Him that sits upon the throne, ver. 3. Observe, 1. How this song 
was sung. With zeal and fervency, they cried aloud; and with unanimity, they 
cried one to another, or one with another; they sung alternately, but in con- 
eert, and without the least jarring voice to interrupt the harmony. 2. What 
the song was; it is the same with that which is sung by the four living crea- 
tures, . iv. 8. Note, ist. Praising God always was, and will be to eternity, 
the work of heaven, and the constant employment of blessed spirits above, 
Ps. \xxxiv. 4. 2nd. The church above is the same in its praises; there is no 
change of time or notes there. Two things the seraphim here give God the 
praise of: First. His infinite perfection in himself. Here is one of his most 
glorious titles praised, he “is the Lord of hosts,” of their hosts, of all hosts ; 
and one of his most glorious attributes, his holiness, without which his being 
the Lord of hosts (or, as it is in the parallel place, Rev. iv. 8, the Lord Almighty) 
could not be so much as it is the matter of our joy and praise; for power, 
without purity to guide it, would be a terror to mankind. None of all the 
Divine attributes are celebrated in Scripture so as this is. God’s power was 
spoken twice, Ps. Ixii. 10, but his holiness thrice, “ Holy, holy, holy.” This 
speaks, Ist. The zeal and fervency of the angels in praising God; they even 
want words to express themselves, and therefore repeat the same again. 2nd. 
The particular pleasure they take in contemplating the holiness of God; this is 
a subject they love to dwell upon, to harp upon, and are loath to leave it. 3rd. 
The superlative excellency of God’s holiness above that of the purest creatures. 
He is holy, thrice holy, infinitely holy, originally, perfectly, and eternally so. 
4th. It may refer to the three persons in the Godhead, holy Father, holy Son, 
and holy Spirit; for it follows, ver. 8, “ Who will go for us?” Or perhaps to that 
which was, and is, and is to come; for that title of God’s honour is added to this 
song, Jtev. iv.8. Some make the angels here to applaud the equity of that sentence 
which God was now about to pronounce upon the Jewish nation: herein he 
was, and is, and will be, holy: “ His ways are equal.” Secondly. The manifes- 
tation of these to the children of men; “the earth is full of his glory,” of the 
glory of his power and purity ; for he is holy in all his works, Ps. exlv. 17. The 
Jews thought the glory of God should be confined to their land; but it is here 
intimated, that in Gospel times (which are pointed to in this chapter) the glory 
of God should fill all the earth; the glory of his holiness, which is indeed the 

lory of all his other attributes. This then filled the temple, ver. 1, but in the 
Tatton days the earth shall be full of it. ; 

Fifthly. Observe the marks and tokens of terror with which the temple was 
filled upon this vision of the Divine glory, ver. 4. 1. The house was shaken; 


“ 


not only the door, but even “the posts of the door,” which were firmly fixed, 


“moved at the voice of him that cried,” at the voice of Gud, that called to 
ep eee Ps. \. 4, at the voice of the angel that praised him. here are voices 
n heaven sufficient to drown all the noises of the many waters in this lower 
world, Ps. xciii.3 4. This violent concussion of the temple was an indication 
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of God’s wrath and displeasure against the people for their sin; it was an 
earnest of the destruction of it and the city, by the Babylonians first, and 
afterwards by the Romans. And it was designed to strike in awe upon ns. 
Shall walls and posts tremble before God, and shall not we tremble? 2. The 
house was darkened ; it was filled with smoke, which was as a cloud spread 
upon the face of his throne, Job xxvi. 9; we cannot take a full view of it, nor 
order our speech concerning it, by reason of darkness. In the temple above 
there will be no smoke; but every thing will be seen clearly, There God 
dwells in light, here he makes darkness his pavilion, 2 Chr. vi. 1. 


5 Then said I, Woe zs me! 
for I am undone; because [ 
am a man of unclean lips, 
and I dwell in the midst of }é 
a people of unclean lips: for | 
mine eyes have seen the | 
King, the Lorp of hosts. 
6 Then flew one of the sera- 
phims unto me, having a live | 
coal in his hand, which he had | 
taken with the tongs from off 
the altar: 7 And he laid 
wz upon my mouth, and said, 
Lo, this hath touched thy 
lips; and thine iniquity is 
taken away, and thy sin 
purged. 8 Also I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? 
said I, Here am 1; send me. 


Our curiosity would lead us to inquire farther concerning the seraphims, 
their songs, and their services; but here we leave them, and must attend to 
what passed between God and his prophet. Secret things belong not to us, 
the secret things of the world of angels, but things revealed to and by the 

rophets, which concern the administration of God's kingdom among men. 

ow here we have, 

First. The mighty consternation that the prophet was os into by the vision 
which he saw of the glory of God; ver. 5, “ Then said I, Woe is me.” I should 
have said, Blessed art thou who hast been thus highly favoured, highly 
honoured, and dignified for a time, with the privilege of those glorious beings 
that always behold the face of our Father. Blessed were those eyes which 
saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and those ears which heard the angels’ 

raises. And one would think he should have said, Happy am J, for ever 

appy; nothing now shall trouble me, nothing make me blush or tremble; no, 

uite contrary, he cries out, ‘‘ Woe is me, for I am undone.” Alas! for me, 
Pain a gone man, I shall surely die, Jud. xiii. 22, and vi. 22; 1 am silenced, 1 am 
struck dumb struck dead. ‘Thus Daniel, when he heard the words of the angel, 
prone dumb; and there was no strength, no breath left in him, Dan. x. 15, 17. 
Observe. 

1. What the prophet reflected upon in himself, which terrified him. “Iam 
undone,” if God deal with me in strict justice, for I have made myself obnoxious 
to his displeasure, “‘ because I am a man of unclean lips.” Some think he refers 
particularly to some rash word he had spoken, or to his sinful silence in not 
reproying sin with the boldness and freedom that was necessary; a sin which 
God’s ministers have too much cause to charge themselves with, and to blush 
at the remembrance of it. But it may be taken more generally: I ama sinner, 

articularly I have offended in word, and who is there that doth not? Jas. iii. 2. 

e have all reason to bewail it before the Lord. Ist. That we are of unclean 
lips ourselves; our lips not consecrated to God. He has not had the firstfruits 
of our lips, Heb, xiii. 15; and, therefore, they are counted common and unclean, 
uncircumcised lips, Zz, vi. 30. Nay, they have been polluted with sin, we have 
spoken the language of an unclean heart; that evil communication which cor- 
rupts good manners, and whereby many have been defiled. We are unworthy 
and unmeet to take God's name into our lips. With what a pure lip did the 
angels praise God? But, saitl the prophet, I cannot praise him so, “for | am 
a man of unclean lips.” ‘The best men in the world have reason to be ashamed 
of themselves and the best of their services, when they come to compare with 
the holy angels. The angels had celebrated the purity and holiness of God; 
and, therefore, the prophet when he reflects upon sin, calls it uncleanness ; for 
that is the sinfulness of sin, its contrariety to the — nature of God, and mpen 
that account especially it should appear both hateful and frightful to us. ‘The 
impurity of our lips ought to be the grief of our souls, for by our words we 
shall be justified or condemned, 2nd. That we dwell among those that are 
80 too. e have reason to lament it, that not we ourselves on are polluted 
but that the nature and race of mankind is so, the disease is hereditary and 
epidemical; which is so far from lessening our guilt, that it should rather 
increase our grief, especially considering that we have not done what we might 
have done for the cleansing of the pollutions of other people’s lips; nay, we 
have rather learned their way, and spoken their language, as Joseph in Egypt 
learned the courtier’s oath, Gen. xlii. 16. “I dwell in the midst of a people,” 
who by their impudent sinnings are pulling down desolating judgments upon 
the land, which I, who am a sinner too, may justly expect to be involved in. 

2. What gave occasion for these sad reflections at this time. “ Mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of hosts;” he saw God's sovereignty incontestable, 
he is “ the King ;” and his power irresistible, he is “the Lord of hosts.” These 
are Baidortable truths to God’s people, and yet they ought to strike an awe 
upon us. Note, A believing sight of God’s glorious majesty should affect us all 
with reverence and godly fear, We have reason to be abased in the sense 
of that infinite distance that there is betwixt us and God; and our own sinful- 
ness and vileness before him, and to be afraid of his displeasure. We are 


nw, 


———— 
SERAPH, 
FROM SCULPTURES OF NINUS. 


Then 


vi. 4. It is now admitted by eminent critics that the words ren- 
dered “the posts of the door” mean the foundation or supports of 
the thresholds. The idea is that of the thresholds trembling under 
the feet of the prophet, as he stood on them and looked into the 
sacred edifice, : 

vi. 5. For “undone” the margin has “cut off,” but there is no 
doubt that the general sense is that of being ruined or lost, as in- 
tended by the translators, The phrase “unclean lips,” denoting 
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sinfulness, may be accounted for by the fact that the wickedness of 
men’s hearts is very apt to be declared by the tongue. The seraphim 
are beings of pure lips, who proclaim the divine holiness. 

vi. 6. “A live coal” is doubtless a glowing ember, and not “a 
stone,” as the Latin Vulgate has it. This is so evident that even the 
Douay translation has “a hot coal.” The altar of burnt-offering here 
meant was not within the Temple, but in front of it, in the court of 
the priests. (See Lev. vi. 12.) 
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Isaiah was thus humbled to prepare him for the honour he was now to be 
ealled to as a prophet. Note, Those are fittest to be employed for God that 
are low in their own eyes, aud are made deeply sensible of their own weakness 
and unworthiness. 

Secondly. The silencing of the prophet’s fears by the good and comfortable 
words with which the angel answered him, ver. 6, 7; one of the seraphims 
immediately flew to him, to purify him, and so to pacify him. Note, 1. God 
hath strony consolations ready for holy mourners. ‘They that humble themselves 
in penitential shame and fear shall soon be encouraged and exalted. ‘They that 
are struck down with the visions of God’s glory shall soon be raised up again 
with the visits of his grace; he that tears will heal. 2. Angels are ministering 
spirits for the good of the saints, for their spiritual good. Here was one of the 
seraphims dismissed for a time from attending on the throne of God’s glory, to 
be a messenger of his grace to a good man; and so well pleased was he with 
the office that he came flying to him. To our Lord Jesus himself, in his agony, 
“there appeared an angel from heaven strengthening him,” Lu. xxii. 43. 
Here is 

1. A comfortable sign given him of the purging away of his sin. The seraph 
brought “a live coal from the altar,” and touched his lips with it, not to hurt 
them, but to heal them; not to cauterize, but to cleanse them; for there were 

urifications by fire as well as by water, and the filth of Jerusalem was purged 
vy the spirit of burning, ch. iv. 4; the blessed Spirit works as fire, Mat. iii. 11. 
The seraph being himself kindled with a Divine fire, put life into the prophet 
to make him also zealously affected; for the way to purge the lips from the 
uncleanness of sin is to fire the soul with the love of bod This live coal was 
taken from off the altar, either the altar of incense, or that of burnt offerings ; 
for they had both of them fire burning on them continually. Nothing is 
powerful to cleanse and comfort the soul, but what is taken from Christ’s 
satisfaction, and the intercession he ever lives to make in the virtue of that 
satisfaction. It must bea coal from his altar that must put life into us and be 
our peace; it will not be done with strange fire. 

2. An explication of this sign. “Lo, this hath touched thy lips,” to assure 
thee of this, that “thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged.” The 
guilt of thy sin is removed by pard’. xing mercy, the guilt of thy tongue-sins, 
thy corrupt disposition to sin, is remuved by renewing grace; and, therefore, 
nothing can hinder thee from being accepted with Go 
concert with the holy angels, or from being employed for God as a messenger 
to the children of men, Those only who are thus purged from an eyil con- 
science are prepared to serve the living God, Heb. ix. 14. The taking away of 
sin is necessary to our speaking with confidence and comfort, either to God 
in prayer or from God in preaching. Nor are any so fit to display to others 
the riches and power of gospel grace as those who have themselves tasted the 
sweetness and felt the influence of that grace. And those shall have their sin 
taken away who complain of it as a burthen, and see themselves in danger 
of being undone by it. 

Thirdly. The renewing of. the prophet’s mission, ver. 8. Here is a com- 
munication between God and Isaiah about this matter. Those that would 
assist others in their correspondence with God must not themselves be 
strangers to it; for how can we expect that God should speak by us, if we 
never heard him speaking to us? or that we should be accepted as the mouth 
of others to God, if we never spoke to him heartily for ourselves? Observe 


re, 

1. The counsel of God concerning Isaiah’s mission. God is here brought in 
after the manner of men, deliberating and advising with himself, “ Whom shall 
I send? and who will go for us?” God needs not either to be counselled by 
others or to consult with himself; he knows what he will do. But thus he 
would shew us that there is a gounsel in his whole will; and teach us to con- 
sider our ways, and particularly that the sending forth of ministers is a work 
not to be done but upon mature deliberation. 

Observe, 1st. Who it is that is consulting. It is the Lord God in his glory, 
whom he saw upon the throne high and lifted up. It puts an honour upon the 
ministry, that ware God would send a prophet to speak in his name, he appeared 
in all the glories of the upper world. Ministérs are the ambassadors of the 
King of kings; how mean soever they are, he that sends them is great. It is God in 
three persons; ‘‘ Who will go for us ?” as Gen. i. 26, “Let us make man :” Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. They all concur, as in the creating, so in the redeemin 
and governing of man. Ministers are ordained in the same name to whic 
all Christiane are baptized. _ 2nd What the consultation is. ‘ Whom shall 
I send? and who will go?” some think it refers to the particular message of 
wrath against Israel, ver. 9,10. Who will be willing to go on such a melan- 
choly errand? on which they will go in the bitterness of their souls, #ze. iii. 14. 
But I rather take it more largely for all those messages which he was intrusted 
to deliver in God’s name to that people, in which that hardening work was by 
no means the primary intention, but secondary effect of them, 2 Cor. ii. 14, 
“Whom shall I send?” intimating that the business was such that required 
a choice and well-accomplished messenger, Jer. xlix. 19. God now appeared 
attended with holy angels, and yet asks, ‘‘ Whom shall I send?” for he would 
send them a prophet rom among their brethren, Heb. ii. 5. Note, First. It is 
the unspeakable favour of God to us, that he is pleased to send us his mind by 
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nndone if there be not a Mediator between us and this holy God, 1 Sam. vi. 20. | 


| 


as a worshipper, in , 


men like ourselves, whose terror shall not make us afraid, and who are them- ! 


selves concerned in the messages they bring. They are workers together with 
God, who are sinners and sufferers together with us. Secondly. It is a rare 
thing to find one thai is fit to f° for God, and to carry his messages to the 
children of men; ‘“ Whom shall I send?” who is sufficient? Such a degree of 
-ourage for God, and concern for the souls of men as is necessary to make a 
nan faithful, and withal such an insight into the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven as is necessary to make a man skilful, are seldom to be met with. Such 
an interpreter of the mind of God is one of a thousand, Job xxxiii. 23. 
3. None are allowed to go for God but those that are sent by him ; he will own 
none but those whom he appoints, Rom. x. 15. It is Christ’s work to put men 
into the ministry, 1 Tim. i. 13. 

2. ‘The consent of Isaiah to it. ‘Then said I, Here am I, send me.” He was 
to go on a melancholy errand; the office seemed to go a begging, and everybody 
declined it, and yet Isaiah offered himself to the service. It is an honour to be 
singular in appearing for God, Jud. v. 17, 18. We must not say, | would go if 
I thought I should have good success; but I will go, and leave the success to 
God: “Here am I now, send me.” Isaiah had been himself in a melancholy 
frame, ver. 5, full of doubts and fears; but now he had the assurance of the 
pardon of his sin, the clouds were blown over, and he was fit for service 
and forward to it. What he saith speaks, Ist. His readiness; “Here am I, 
a volunteer, not pressed into the service. ‘Behold me,’ so the word is; God 
saith to us, “Behold me,” ch. Ixy. 1, and “Here I am,” ch. lviii. 9, even before 
we call; let us say so to him when he doth call. 2nd. His resolution; “ Here 
| am,” ready to encounter the greatest difficulties. “I have set my face as a 
flint,” compare this with ch.1.4—7. 3rd. His referring himself to God; Send 
me whither thou wilt, make what use thou pleasest of me. Send me, that is, 
Lord, give me commission, and full instruction; send me, and then no doubt 
thou wilt stand by me. And it is a great comfort to those whom God sends, 


vi. 7. As the smoke in verse 4 has been sometimes thought sym- 
bolic of worship, so the fire here is taken to be an emblem of purity 
or of purification. ‘There can be little doubt of this, and the action 
is therefore regarded as an expression of the pardoning love of God. 

vi. 8. The meaning of the words, “ Who will go for us?” has been 
canvassed. Jerome thought the mystery of the Trinity was involved 
in them. By others it has been supposed that the phrase was in 
regal style, or a plural of excellence; that it indicates self-consulta- 
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that they go for God; and may therefore speak in his name, as having authority 
and be assured that he will bear them out. 


9 And he said, Go, and tell this people, 

Hear ve indeed, but understand not ; 

And see ye indeed, but perceive not. 

Make the heart of this people fat, 

And make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; 

Lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, and convert, and be 
healed 

Then said I, Lord, how long? And he answered, 

Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, 

And the houses without man, 

And the land be utterly desolate, 

And the Lorp have removed men far away, 

And there be a great forsaking in the midst of the Jand. 

But yet in it shadd be a tenth, 

And 7¢ shall return, and shall be eaten: 

As a teil tree, and as an oak, whose substance 7s in them 
when they cast their leaves: 

So the holy seed shadd be the substance thereof. 


God takes Isaiah at his word, and here sends him on a strange errand, to fore« 
tell the ruin of his people, and even to ripen them for that ruin; to preach that 
which, by their abuse of it, would be to them a savour of death unto death, 
And this was to be a type and figure of the state of the Jewish church in the 
days of the Messiah, when they should obstinately reject the Gospel, and should 
thereupon be rejected of God. These verses are quoted in part, or referred to, 
six times in the New Testament; which intimates, that in gospel times these 
eee judgments would be most ordinarily inflicted; and though they make 
the least noise, and come not with observation, yet they are of all other the 
most dreadful. Isaiah is here given to understand these four things : 

First. That the generality of the people to whom he was sent would turn a 
deaf ear to his preaching, and wilfully shut their eyes against all the discoveries 
of the mind and will of God he had to make to them; ver. 9, “ Go, and tell this 
people,” this foolish, wretched people, tell them their own, tell them how stupid 
and sottish they are. Isaiah must preach to them, and they will hear him 
indeed, but that is all; they will not heed him, they will not understand him, 
that is, they will not take any pains, nor use that application of mind, which is 
necessary to the understanding of him. ‘They are prejudiced against that which 
is the true intent and meaning of what he saith, and therefore they will rot 
understand him, or pretend they do not. They see indeed; for the vision is 
made plain on tables, so that he that runs may read it, but they perceive not 
their own concern in it; it is to them as a tale that is told. Note, There are 
many who hear the sound of God’s word, but do not feel the power of it. 

Peet That forasmuch as they would not be made better by his ministry, 
they should be made worse by it. They that were wilfully blind should 
judicially blinded, ver, 10. They will not understand or perceive thee; an 
therefore, thou shalt be instrumental to make their hearts fat, senseless an 
sensual, and so to make their ears yet more heavy, and to shut their eyes the 
closer, so that at length their recovery and repentance will become utterly 
impossible; they shall no more “see with their eyes” the danger they are in 
the ruin they are upon the brink of, or the way of escape from it; they shall 
no more “hear with their ears” the warnings and instructions that are given 
them, nor “understand with their heart” the things that belong to their peace, 
so as to be converted from the error of their ways, and so healed. Note, |. The 
conversion of sinners is the healing of them. 2. A right understanding is 
necessary to conversion. 3. God sometimes in a way of righteous judgment 
gives men up to blindness of mind, and ‘“‘strong delusions, because they would 
not receive the truth in the love of it,” 2 7'hes. ii. 11, 12. ‘ He that is filthy, let 
him be filthy still.” 4. Even the word of God oftentimes proves a means of 
doing this. The evangelical prophet himself “makes the heart of this people 
fat,” not only as he foretells it, passeth this sentence upon them in God’s name, 
and seals them under it; but as his preaching had a tendency to it, rocking 
some asleep in security, to whom it was a lovely song, and making others more 
outrageous, to whom it was a reproach, they were not able to bear it. Some 
looked upon the word as a privilege, and their convictions were smothered by 
it, Jer. vil. 4; others looked upon it as a provocation, and their corruptions were 
exasperated by it. : / f 

Thirdly. That the consequence of this would be their utter ruin, ver. 11, 12, 
The prophet had nothing to object against the justice of this sentence, nor 
doth ie refuse to go upon such an errand, but asks, “ Lord, how long?” An 
abrupt question; Shall it always be thus? Must I and other proplens avant 
labour in vain among them; and will things never be better? Or, (as should 
seem by the answer,) Lord, what will it come to at last? What will be in the 
end hereof? In answer to which he is told, that it should issue in the final 
destruction of the Jewish church and nation. When the word of Go 
especially the word of the Gospel, hath been thus abused by them, they sha 
be unchurched, and consequently undone. Their cities shall be uninhabited, and 
their country houses too; the land shall be untilled, ‘desolate with desolation,’ 
as it is in the margin. The people that should replenish the houses, and eul- 
tivate the ground, being all cut off by the sword, famine, or pestilence, and 
those that escape with their lives being removed far away into captivity, so 
that there aballios a great and general forsaking in the midst of the land, thaf, 
populous country shall become desert, and that glory of all lands shall be 
abandoned. Note, Spiritual judgments often bring temporal judgments along 
with them upon persons and places. This was in part fulfilled in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, when the land, being left desolate, enjoyed 
her sabbaths seventy years; but, the foregoing predictions being so expressly 
applied in the New Testament to the Jews in our Saviour's time, doubtless this 
points at the final destruction of that people by the Romans, in which it had 
And the effects of it that people and that land 
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a complete accomplishment. 
remain under to this day. 
Fourthly. That yet a remnant should be reserved to be the monuments of 
mercy, ver. 13. There was so in the last destruction of the Jewish nation, 
Rom. xi. 5, “at this present time there is a remnant ;” for so it was written 


tion; that it means God and the seraphim, &c. The ancient versions 
vary. Whatever the precise explanation, it seems most reasonable to 
regard the “us” as applicable to the Lord alone, and significant of 
that plurality in the divine being which is implied in the sacred 
names, Elohim, Adonai, and Shaddai, and declared in such texts as 
Gen, i. 26. 


a — + 
vi. 9. On this verse Professor Alexander says, “ Not onlyistheirin- = : 


sensibility described in the strongest terms, implying extreme folly 
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here. “ But in it shall be a tenth,” a certain number, but a very small number 
in comparison with the multitude that shall perish in their unbelief. And it is 
that which under the law was God's proportion; they shall be consecrated to 
God, as the tithes were, and shall be for his service and honour. Concerning 
this tithe, this saved remnant, we are here told, 1. That it shall return, 
ch, vii, 3, and x. 23; shall return from sin to God and gtk shall return out of 
captivity to their own land. God will turn them, and they shall be turned. 
2. That it shall be eaten, that is, it shall be accepted of God as the tithe was 
which was meat in God’s house, Mal. iii. 10. The saving of this remnant shall 
be meat to the faith and hope of those that wish well to God’s kingdom. 
3. That it shall be like a timber tree in winter, which has life though it has no 
leaves; “As a teil tree, and as an oak whose substance is in them,” even then 
“when they cast their leaves.” So this remnant, though they may be stripped 
of their outward prosperity, and share with others in common calamities, yet 
they shall recover themselves, as a tree in the spring, and flourish again ; though 
they fall, they shall not be utterly cast down. “There is hope of a tree, 
though it be cut down, that it will sprout again,” Job xiv. 7. 4. That this 
distinguished remnant shall be the stay and support of the public interests. The 
holy seed in the soul is the substance of the man; a principle of grace reigning 
in the heart will keep life there. He that is born of God hath his seed 
remaining in him, | Jno. iii. 9. So the holy seed in the land is the substance of 
the land, keeps it from being quite dissolved, and bears up the pillars of it, 
Ps. \xxy. 3: seech.i.9. Some read the foregoing clause with this, thus: ‘As 
the support at Shallecheth is in the elms and oaks, so the holy seed is the sub- 
stance thereof.’ As the trees that grow on either side of the causeway, the 
raised way, or terrace walk that leads from the king’s palace to the temple, 
1 Kin. x, 5, at the gate of Shallecheth, 1 Chr. xxvi. 16, support the causeway 
by keeping up the earth, which would otherwise be retailing away, so the 
small residue of religious, serious, praying han ge are the support of the state; 
and help to keep things Someet, and save them from going to decay. Some 
make the holy seed to be Christ; the Jewish nation was therefore saved from 
atter ruin, because out of it as concerning the flesh Christ was to come, 
Rom. ix. 5. “ Destroy it not, for that blessing is in it,” ch. lxv. 8; and when that 
blessing was come, it was soon destroyed. Now: the consideration of this is 
designed for the support of the prophet in his work; though far the greater 

art should perish in their unbelief, yet to some his word should be a sayour of 
fite unto life. Ministers do not wholly lose their labour if they be but instru- 
mental to save one poor soul. 


CHAPTER VII. 


This chapter is an occasional sermon, in which the prophet sings both of mercy and judg- 
ment to those that did not perceive or understand either. He piped unto them, but 
they danced not; mourned unto them, but they wept not. Here is, I. The mighty 
fright that Ahaz was in upon an attempt of the confederate forces of Syria and Israel 
against Jerusalem, ver. 1,2. II. The assurance which God, by the prophet, sent him 
for his encouragement, that the attempt should be defeated, and Jerusalem should be 
preserved, ver. 3—9. III. The confirmation of this by a sign which God gave to Ahaz, 
when he refused to ask one, referring to Christ and our redemption by him, ver. }0—16. 
IV. A threatening of the great desolation that God would bring upon Ahaz and his 
kingdom by the Assyrians, notwithstanding their escape of this preseut storm, because 
they went on still in their wickedness, ver. 17—25 And this is written both for our 
comfort and for our admonition 


A ND it came to pass in the days of Ahaz the 


son of Jotham, the son of Uzziah, king of 
Judah, that Rezin the king of Syria, and Pekah the 
son of Remaliah, king of Israel, went up toward 
Jerusalem to war against it, but could not prevail 
against it. 2 And it was told the house of David, 
saying, Syria is confederate with Ephraim. And his 
ieart was moved, and the heart of his people, as the 
trees of the wood are moved with the wind. 3 ‘Then 
said the Lorp unto Isaiah, Go forth now to meet 
Ahaz, thou, and Shear-jashub thy son, at the end of 
the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of the 
fuller’s field; 4 And say unto him, 
Take heed, and be quiet ; 
Fear not, neither be fainthearted 
For the two tails of these smoking firebrands, 
For the fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the son 
_ of Remaliah 
5 Because Syria, Ephraim, and the son of Remaliah, 
Have taken evil counsel against thee, saying, 
6 Let us go up against Judah, and vex it, 
And let us make a breach therein for us, 
And set a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal : 
7 Thus saith the Lord Gop, 
It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. 
8 lor the head of Syria 7s Damascus, 
And the head of Damascus zs Rezin ; 
And within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be 
broken, that it be not a people. 
9 And the head of Ephraim 7s Samaria. 
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And the head of Samaria 7s Remaliah’s son. 
If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established. 


Tbe prepues Isaiah had his commission renewed in the year that king Uzziah 
died, ch. vi. 1. Jotham his son reigned, and reigned well, sixteen years. All 
that time, no doubt, isaiah prophesied as he was commanded, and yet we have 
not in this book any of his prophecies dated in the reign of Jotham; but this, 
which is put first, was in the days of Ahaz the son of Jotham. Many excellent, 
useful sermons he preached, which were not pulished and left on record; for 
if all that was memorable had been written, the world could not have contained 
the books, Jno. xxi. 25. Perhaps in the reign of Ahaz, a wicked king, he had 
not opportunity to preach so much at court as in Jotham’s time; and therefore 
then he wrote the more for a testimony against them. Here is, 

First. A very formidable design laid against Jerusalem by Rezin king of 
Syria, and Pekah king of Israel, two neighbouring potentates, who had of fate 
made descents upon Judah severally. At the end of the reign of Jotham, “the 
Lord began to send against Judah, Rezin, and Pekah,” 2 Kin. xv. 37; but now 
in the second or third year of the reign of Ahaz, encouraged by their former 
successes, they entered into an alliance against Judah; because Ahaz, though 
he found the sword over his head, began his reign with idolatry; “ God 
delivered him into the hand of the king of Syria, and of the king of Israel,” 
2 Chr. xxviii. 5, and a great slaughter they made in his kingdom, ver. 6, 7. 
Flushed with this victory, they “ went up to diecwatetn® the royal city, “to war 
against it,” to besiege it, and make themselves masters of it; but it proved in 
the issue they could not gain their point. Note, ‘The sin of a land brings 
foreign invasions upon it, and betrays the most advantageous posts and passes 
to the enemy. And God sometimes makes one wicked nation a scourge to 
another; but judgment ordinarily begins at the house of God. 

Secondly. The great distress that Alaz and his court were in when they 
received advice of this design; “1t was told the house of David” that Syria 
and Ephraim had signed a league against Judah, ver. 2. ‘This degenerate 
royal family is called the house of David, to put us in mind of that article of 
God’s covenant with David; “If his children forsake my law, L will chasten 
their transgression with the red; but my lovingkindness will I not utterly take 
away,” which is remarkably fulfilled in this chapter, Ps. lxxxix. 30. News 
being brought that the two armies of Syria and Israel were juined, and had 
taken the field, both court, city, and country, were in a mighty consternation 
upon the alarm. “The heart of Ahaz was moved” with fear, and then no 
wonder that “the heart of his people” was so; “as the trees of the wood are 
moved with the wind,” they were tossed and shaken, and put into a great dis- 
order and confusion; were wavering and uncertain in their counsels, hurried 
hither and thither, and could not fix in any steady resolution. They yielded to 
the storm, and gave up all for gone, concluding it in vain to make any resist- 
ance. Now, that which caused this fight was the sense of guilt, and the weak- 
ness of their faith. ‘They had made God their enemy, and knew not how to 
make him their friend, and therefore their fears tyrannized over them; while 
those whose consciences are kept void of offence, and whose hearts are fixed 
trusting in God, need not be afraid of evil tidings: though the earth be 
removed, yet will not they fear; but the wicked flees at the shaking of a leaf, 
Lev. xxvi. 36. 

Thirdly. he orders and directions given to Isaiah to go and encourage 
Ahaz in his distress ; not for his own sake, he deserved to hear nothing from 
God but words of terror, which might add affliction to his grief, but because 
he was a son of David, and king of Judah. God had kindness for him for his 
father’s sake, who must not be forgotten, and for his people’s sake, who must 
not be abandoned, but would be encouraged if Ahaz were. Observe, 

1. God appointed the prophet to meet Ahaz, though he did not send to the 
prophet to speak with him, nor desire him to inquire of the Lord for him; ver. 3, 
‘Go to meet Ahaz.” Note, God is often found of those that seek him not, much 
more will he be found of those that seek him diligently. He speaks comfort 
e many who not only are not worthy of it, but do not so much as inquire 
after it. 

2. He ordered him to take his little son with him, because he carried a sermon 
in his name; “Shear-jashub, a remnant shall return.” The prophets some- 
times recorded what fey preached in the significant names of their children, 
as Hos. i. 4, 6, 9, therefore Isaiah’s children are said to be for signs, ch. viii. 18. 
This son was so called for the encouragement of those of God's people who 
were carried captive, assuring them that they should return, at least a remnant 
of them, which is more than we can pretend to merit; yet at this time God was 
better than his word, for he not only took care that a remnant should return 
but the whole number of those whom the confederate forces of Syria aud Israe 
had taken prisoners, 2 Chr. xxviii. 15. 

3. He directed him where he should find Ahaz. He was to meet with him, 
not in the temple, or the synagogue, or royal chapel, but “at the end of the 
conduit of the upper pool,” where he was probably with many of his servants 
about him, contriving how to order the waterworks, so as to secure them 
to the city, or deprive the enemy of the benefit of them, ch. xxii. 9, 11; 
2 Chr. xxxii. 3, 4; or giving some necessary directions for the fortifying of 
the city as well as they could; and perhaps finding every thing in a very bad 
posture of defence, the conduit out of repair, as well as other things gone to 
decay, his fears increased, and he was now in greater perplexity than ever; 
theretore go meet him there. Note, God sometimes sends comforts to his 
people very seasonably; and what time they are most afraid encourageth them 
to trust in him. 

4. He puts words in his mouth, else the prophet would not have known how 
to bring a message of good to such an ill man, a sinner in Zion, that ought to be 
afraid. But God intended it for the support of faithful Israelites, 

Ist. The prophet must rebuke their fears, and advise them by no means to 
yield to them; but keep their temper, and preserve the possession of their own 
souls; ver. 4, “‘ Take heed, and be quiet.” ote, In order to comfort, there is 
need of caution; that we may be quiet, it is necessary that we take heed, and 
watch against those things that threaten us to disquiet us. Fear not with this 
amazement, this fear that weakens, and hath torment; neither “let thy heart 
be tender,” so as to melt and fail within thee; but pluck up thy spirits, have a 
good heart on it, and be courageous. Let not fear betray the succours which 
reason and religion offer for thy support. Note, ‘Those who expect God should 
help them must help themselves, Ps. xxvii. 14. 

2nd. He must teach them to despise their enemies, not in pride, or security, 
or incogitancy, nothing more dangerous than so to despise an enemy; but 
in faith, and dependence upon God. Ahaz’s fear called them two powerful 
politic princes, for either of which he was an unequal match; but, if united, he 
durst not look them in the face, or make head against them. No, saith the 

rophet, they are “two tails of smoking firebrands;” they are angry, they are 

erce, they are furious as firebrands, as fireballs, and they make ove another 
worse by being in a confederacy, as sticks of fire put together burn the more 
violently. But they are only smoking firebrands; and where there is smoke 
there is some fire, butit may not be su much as was feared; their threatenings 
will vanish into smoke. Pharaoh king of Egypt is but a noise, Jer. xlvi. 17, and 


as well as extreme guilt, but, as if to provoke them to an opposite 
course, they are exhorted, with a sort of solemn irony, to do the very 
thing which would inevitably ruin them, but with an explicit intima- 
tion of that issue in the verse ensuing.” ‘T'wo other views may be 
noticed, one of them treating the imperatives as futures, “Ye will 
hear, but ye will not understand,” or “If ye hear, ye will not under- 
stand;” the second modifies the words, ‘“‘ Hear ye who do not 
understani,” &c. If the language is not that of irony, as Professor 


Alexander says, it may be and is that of lofty indignation, and 
points to judicial chastisements in the withdrawal of grace, as 
signified in the verse which follows. ‘There are men who are made 
worse by that which in itself is fitted to benefit and bless them. 

vi. 11—13. The apostacy of Israel was to be long-continued and 
general, and to be accompanied by severe judgments ; but a remnant 
was to be preserved, that the ruin might not be complete. The teil 
tree of verse 13 was probably the terebinth, a common evergreen. 
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Rezin king of Syria but a smoke; and such are all the enemies of God’s church, 
smoking flax, that will soon be quenched. ay, they are but tails of smoking 
firebrands, in a manner burnt out already; their force is spent, they have con- 
sumed themselves with the heat of their own anger; you may put your foot on 
them and tread them out, The two kingdoms of Syria and Israel were now 
near expiring. Note, ‘The more we have an eye to God as a consuming fire, 
the less reason we shall have to fear men, though they are never so furious; 
nay, we shall be able to despise them as smoking firebrands. ; 

3rd. He must assure them that the present design of these high allies (so they 
thought themselves) against Jerusalem should certainly be defeated, and come 
to nothing, ver. 5—7. First. That very thing which ee thought most for- 
midable is made the ground of their defeat, and that was the depth of their 
designs, and the height of their hopes. Therefore they shall be baffled, and sent 
back with shame, “ because they had taken evil counsel against thee,” which is 
an offence to God; these firebrands are a smoke in his nose, ch. Ixy. 5, and 
therefore must be extinguished. Ist, They are very spiteful and malicious, and 
therefore they shall not prosper. Judah had done them no wrong, they had no 
pretence to quarrel with Ahaz; but, without any reason, ‘Let us go up against 
Judah, and vex it.” Note, Those that are vexatious cannot expect to be pros- 
perous; that love to do mischief, cannot expect to do well. 2nd. They are very 
secure, and confident of success. They will vex Judah by going up against it; 
yet that is not all: they do not doubt but to make a breach in the wall of Jeru- 
salem, wide enough for them to march their army in at; or they count upon 
dissecting or dividing the kingdom into two parts, one for the king of Israel, 
the other for the king of Syria, who had agreed in one viceroy; a king to be 
set in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal, some obscure person, nnecertain 
whether a Syrian or an Israelite. So sure were they of gaining their point, that 
they divided the prey before they caught it. Note, Those that are most scorn- 
ful are Somaniouls least successful; for surely God scorneth the scorners. 
Secondly. God himself gives them his word that the attempt should not take 
effect; ver. 7, “Thus saith the Lord God,” the sovereign Lord of all, who 
“bringeth the counsel of the heathen to nought,” Ps. xxxiii. 10; he saith, Lt 
shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass.” Their measures shall all be 
broken, and they shall not be able to bring to pass their enterprise. Note 
Whatever stands against God, or thinks to stand without him, cannot stand 
long. Man purposeth, but God disposeth; and “ who is he that saith, and 
it cometh to pass, if the Lord commandeth it not,” or countermandeth it? 
Lam. iii. 37: see Pr. xix. 21. 

4th. He must give them a prospect of the destruction of these enemies at last, 
that were now such a terror to them. First. They should neither of them 
enlarge their dominions, nor push their conquests any farther. The head city 
of Syria is Damascus, and the head man of Damascus is Rezin. This he glories 
in, and this let him be content with, ver. 8. The head city of Ephraim hath 
long been Samaria, and the head man in Samaria is now Pekah the son of 
Remaliah; each of these shall be made to know their own; their bounds are 
fixed, and they shall not pass them, to make themselves masters of the cities 
of Judah, much less to make Jerusalem their prey. Note, As God hath 
appointed men the bounds of their habitation, Acts xvii. 26, so he hath ap- 
pointed peiges the bounds of their dominion, within which they ought to 
confine themselves, and not encroach upon their neighbours’ rights. Secondly. 
Ephraim, which perhaps was the more malicious and forward enemy of the 
two, should shortly be quite rooted out, and should be so far from seizing other 
people’s lands that they should not be able to hold their own. Interpreters 
are much at a loss how to compute the sixty-five years within which * Ephraim 
shall cease to be a people;” for the captivity of the ten tribes was but eleven 
years after this. And some make it a mistake of the transcriber, and think it 
should be read, ‘ within six and five years,’ just eleven; but it is hard to allow 
that. Others make it to be sixty-five years from the time that the prophet 
Amos first foretold the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. And some later 
interpreters make it to look as far forward as the last desolation of that country 
by Esar-haddon, which was about sixty-five years after this; then Ephraim was 
so broken, that it was no more a people. Now, it was the greatest folly in the 
world for them to be ruining their neighbours, who were themselves marked 
for ruin, and so near to it. See what a prophet told them at this time, when 
they were triumphing over Judah, 2 Chr. xxviii. 10, “ Are there not with you, 
even with you, sins against the Lord your God?” 

5th. He must urge them to mix faith with those assurances which he had 
given them; ver. 9, “If ye will not believe” what is said to you, “surely ye 
shall not be established ;” your shaken and disordered state shall not be estab- 
lished, your unquiet and unsettled spirits shall not. Though the things told 
you are very encouraging, yet they will not be so to you unless you believe 
them, and be willing to fala God’s word. Note, The grace of faith is absolutely 
necessary to the quieting and composing of the mind in the midst of all the 
tosses of this present time, 2 Chr. xx. 20. 


10 Moreover the Lorp spake again unto Ahaz, saying, 

11 Ask thee a sign of the Lorp thy God; 

Ask it either in the depth, or in the height above, 

But Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will I tempt the 
And he said, [Lorp. 
Hear ye now, O house of David; 

Is it a small thing for you to weary men, 

But will ye weary my God also ? 

Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign ; 
Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 

And shall call his name Immanuel. 

Butter and honey shall he eat, 

That he may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good 
For before the child shall know 

To refuse the evil, and choose the good, 

The land that thou abhorrest 

Shall be forsaken of both her kings. 


Here, First. God by the prophet makes a gracious offer to Ahaz, to confirm 
the foregoing predictions, aud his faith in them, by such sign or miracle as he 
should choose; ver. 10, 11, “* Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God.” See here 
the Divine faithfulness and veracity; God tells us nothing but what he is able 
and ready to prove. See his wonderful condescension to the children of men, 
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in that he is so “ willing to shew to the heirs of promise the immutability of his 
counsel,” Heb, vi. 17. He considers our frame, and that living in a world o 
sense, we are apt to require sensible proofs, which therefore he has favoured 
us with in sacramental signs and seals. Ahaz was an ill man, yet God is called 
the Lord his God, because he was a child of Abraham and David, and of the 
covenants made with them. See how gracious God is even to the evil and 
unthankful. _Ahaz is bidden to choose his sign, as Gideon about the fleece, 
Jud. vi. 37. Let him ask for a sign either in the air, or earth, or water, for 
God’s power is the same in each. 

Secondly. Ahaz rudely refuseth this gracious offer, and (which is not man- 
nerly towards any superior) kicks at the courtesy, and puts a slight upon it3 
ver. 12; “Iwill not ask.” The true reason why he would not ask for a sign 
was, because, having a dependence upon the Assyrians, their forces and their 
gods, for help, he would not thus far be beholden to the God of Israel, or lay 
himself under obligations to him. He would not ask a sign for the confirming 
of his faith, because he resolved to persist in his unbelief, and would indulge 
his doubts and distrusts; yet he pretends a pious reason, “I will not tempt the 
Lord;” as if it would be a tempting of God to do that which God himself 
invited and directed him to do. Note, A secret disaffection to God is often 
disguised with the specious colours of respect to him; and those that are 
resolved they will not trust God yet take on them they will not tempt him. 

Thirdly. The prophet reproves him and his court, nim and the house of 
David, the whole royal family, for their contempt of prophecy, and the little 
value they had for Divine revelation ; ver. 13, “Is it a small thing for you to 
weary men” by your oppression and tyranny, with which you make yourselves 
burthensome and odious to all mankind; but “will you weary my God also,” 
with the affronts you put upon him? as the unjust judge, that ‘‘neither feared 
God, nor regarded man,” Lu. xviii. 1. ‘‘ Ye have wearied the Lord with your 
words,” Mal. ii. 17. Nothing is more grievous to the God of heaven than to be 
distrusted. ‘ Will ye weary my God?” that is, will ye suppose him to be tired 
and unable to help you, or to be weary of doing you good? Whereas “the 
youths may faint and be weary,” you may have tired all your friends ; but “the 
Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary,” cA. xl. 30, 31. 
Or thus, In affronting the prophets, you think you put a slight only upon men 
like yourselves, and consider not that you affront God himself, whose messen- 
gers they are, and put a slight upon him, who will resent it accordingly. ‘The 
prophet here calls God his God, with a great deal of pleasure. Ahaz would 
not say, He is m God, though the prophet had invited him to say so; ver. 11, 
“The ord thy Goa ;” but Isaiah willsay, He is mine. Note, Whatever others 
do, we must avouch the Lord for ours, and abide by him, 

Fourthly, The prophet, in God’s name, gives them asign. You will not ask 
asign; but the unbelief of man shall not make the promise of God of none 
effeet, “‘ The Lord himself shall give you a se ver. 14, a double sign. 

1. A sign in general of his good-will to Israel and to the house of David. 
You may conclude he hath mercy in store for you, and that you are not for- 
saken of your God, how great soever your present distress and danger is; for 
of your nation, of your family, the Messiah is to be born, and you cannot be 
destroyed while that blessing is in you, which shall be introduced, Ist. Ina 
glorious manner; for, whereas you have been often told that he should be born 
among you, I am now farther to tell you that he shall be born of a virgin, 
which will signify both the Divine power and the Divine purity with which 
he shall be brought into the world; that he shall be an extraordinary person, 
for he shall not be born by ordinary generation; and that he’shall be a holy 
thing, not stained with the common pollutions of the human nature; therefore 
incontestably fit to have the throne of his father David given him. Now this, 
though it was to be accomplished above five hundred years after, yet was a 
most encouraging sign tothe house of David, (and to them under that title this 
prophecy is directed, ver. 13,) and an assurance that God would not east them 
off. Ephraim did indeed envy Judah, ch. xi. 13, and sought the ruin of that 
kingdom, but could not prevail, for the sceptre should never depart from 
Judah till the coming of Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10. Those whom God designs for 
the great salvation may take that for a sign to them that they shall not be 


swallowed up by any trouble they may meet with in the way. 2nd. The 
Messiah shall be introduced on a glorious errand, wrapt up in his glorious 
name. They shall call his name Immanuel; that is, God with us, God in our 


nature, God at peace with us, in covenant with us. This was fulfilled in their 
calling him Jesus, a Saviour, Mat. i. 21—23; for if he had not been Immanuel, 
God with us, he could not have been Jesus, a Saviour. Now, this was a 
farther sign of God’s favour to the house of ‘David and the tribe of Judah; 
for he that intended to work this great salvation among them no doubt would 
work’ out for them all those other salvations which were to be the types and 
figures of this, and as it were preludes to this. Here is a sign for you, not in 
the depth or in the height, but in the prophecy, in the promise, in the covenant, 
made with David, which you are no strangers to; the promised seed shall be 
“Immanuel, God with us.” Let that word comfort you, ch. viii. 10, God is with 
us; and yer. 8, that your land is Immanuel’s land. Let not the heart of the 
house of David be moved thus, ver. 2; nor let Judah fear the setting up of the 
son of Tabeal, ver. 6; for nothing can cut off the entail on the Son of David 
that shall be Immanuel. Note, The strongest consolations in time of trouble 
are those which are borrowed from Christ, our relation to him, our interest in 
him, and our expectations of him and from him. 

Of this child it is farther foretold, ver. 15, that though he shall not be born 
like other children, but of a virgin, yet he shall be really and truly man, and 
shall be nursed and brought uptlikes other children; “‘ butter and honey shall 
he eat,” as other children do, particularly the children of that land which 
flowed with milk and honey. Though he be conceived by the power of the 
riory Ghost, yet he shall not therefore be fed with angel’s food; but, as it 
becomes him, shai: be “'p all things made like unto his brethren,” Heb. ii. 17. 
Nor shall he, though born thus cy extraordinary generation, be a man immedi- 
ately; but, as other children, shall advance gradually through the several states 
of infancy, childhood, and youth, to that of manhood, and growing in wisdom 
and stature, shall at length wax strong in spirit, and come ic that maturity as 
to “know how to refuse the evil and choose the good:” see Lw. ii. 40, 52. 
Note, Children are fed when they are little, that they may be taught and 
instructed when they are grown up; they have their maintenance in order to 
their education. j 

2. Here is another sign in particular of the speedy destruction of these potent 
princes that were now a terror to Judah, ver. 16. “ Before this child,” so it 
should be read, this child I have now in my arms, (he means not Immanuel, but 
Shear-jashub his own son, whom he was ordered to take with him for a sign, 
ver. 3,) “before this child shall know how to refuse the evil, and choose the 
good,” (and those who saw what his present stature and forwardness was 
would easily conjecture how long that would be,) before this child be three or 
four years older, “the land that thou abhorrest,” that is, these confederate 
forces of Israelites and Syrians whom thou hast such an y ares Aan and standest 
in such dread of, “shall be forsaken of both their kings,” both Pekah and Rezin, 
who were in so close an alliance that they seemed as if they were the kings but 
of one kingdom. This was fully accomplished; for within two or three years 
after this Hoshea conspired against Pekah and slew him, 2 Kin. xv. 30; and 


vii. 2. Ephraim here means the kingdom of the ten tribes, and 
the sense of the clause is that the Syrian invaders depended upon 
Tsrael for support in their march against Jerusalem. The preceding 
verse and this are illustrated by 2 Kings xvi. 5. The house of 
David here seems to be put for the representative ruler of the house, 
or Ahaz, whose heart was moved. 

vii. 3. The site of the upper pool has been much discussed; but it 
nay have been near the Jaffa gate, on the west side of Jerusalem. 
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vii. 4. Tails of smoking firebrands are the ends or remains of fire- 
brands which have been burning but are approaching extinction. . 

vii. 6. It is not known who the son of T'abeal was, whom the allied 
enemies meant to make king of Judah. 

vii. 8. Damascus was still to be the metropolis of Syria only; but 
the kingdom of Ephraim, or Israel, was to be broken up. As a fact, 


within sixty-five years of this date Tiglath-Pileser invaded the king- 


dom, the ten tribes were carried away by Shalmaneser, and foreignexs 
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before that the king of Assyria took Damascus and slew Rezin, 2 Kin. xvi. 19. 

Nay, there was a present event which happened immediately, and which this 

child carried the prediction of in his name, which was a pledge and earnest of 

this farther event. Shear-jashub signifies the ‘remnant shall return,’ which 

doubtless points at the wonderful return of those two hundred thousand cap- 

tives which Pekah and Rezin had carried away; who were brought back, net 

by might or power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts. Read the story, 

2 Ch. xxviii. 8—15,. The prophetical naming of this child having thus had its 

accomplishment, no doubt this which was farther added concerning him should 

have its accomplishment likewise, that Syria and Israel should be deprived of 

both their kings. One mercy from God encourageth us to hope for another, if 

it engageth us to prepare for another. 

17 The Lorp shall bring upon thee, 

And upon thy people, and upon thy father’s house, 

Days that have not come, 

From the day that Ephraim departed from Judah ; 

Even the king of Assyria. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lorp shall hiss [Egypt, 

For the fly that 7s in the uttermost part of the rivers of 

And for the bee that 7s in the land of Assyria. 

And they shall come, and shall rest all of them 

In the desolate valleys, and in the holes of the rocks, 

And upon all thorns, and upon all bushes. 

In the same day shall the Lord shave with a razor that 
is hired, 

Namely, by them beyond the ri 
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The head, and the hair of the feet: 

And it shall consume the beard. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That a man shall nourish a young cow, and two sheep , 
And it shall come to pass, [eat butter : 
For the abundance of milk ¢ha¢ they shall give he shall 
For butter and honey shall every one eat 

That is left in the land 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That every place shall be, [lings, 
Where there were a thousand vines at a thousand silver- 
It shall even be for briers and thorns. 

With arrows and with bows shall men come thither ; 
Because all the land shall become briers and thorns. 
And on all hills that shall be digged with the mattock, 
There shall not come thither the fear of briers and thorns: 
But it shall be for the sending forth of oxen, 

And for the treading of lesser cattle. 

After the comfortable promises made to Ahaz, as a branch of the house of 
David, here follow terrible threatenings against him as a degenerate branch of 
that house; for though the lovingkindness of God shall not be utterly taken 
away for the sake of David, and the covenant made with him, yet his iniquity 
shall be chastened with the rod, and his sin with stripes. Let those that will 
not mix faith with the promises of God expect to hear the alarms of his 
threatenings. 2 . 

First. The judgment threatened is very great, ver. 17. It is very great, for it 
is general ; it shall be brought upon the prince himself,—as high as he is he shall 
not be out of the reach of it; and upon the people, the whole body of the 
nation; and upon the royal family, “upon all thy father’s house ;” it shall be a 
judgment entailed on posterity, and shall go along with the royal blood. It is 


very great, tor it shall be unprecedented, “ days that have not come;” so dark, 
so gloomy, so melancholy, as never were the like since the revolt of the ten 
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were planted in the country by Esarhaddon. Thus, step by step 
the prophecy was fulfilled, and Ephraim ceased to be a nation. 

vii. 11. A sign may or may not be miraculous; here it means a 
visible token or pledge of the accuracy of the prophetic warning. 

vii. 12. The language of Ahaz is pious enough in appearance, but 
its sincerity may be questioned, as he seems to have been actually 
arranging with the king of Assyria to come to his aid by attacking 
Damascus (2 Kings xvi. 7, 8). 
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tribes, when Ephraim departed from Judah, which was indeed asad time to tne 
house of David. Note, The longer men continue in sin the sorer punishments 
they have reason to expect. It is the Lord that will bring these days upon 
them, for our times are in his hand; and who can resist or escape the judg- 
ments he brings ? 

_ Secondly. ‘The enemy that should be employed as the instrument of this 
judgment is the king of Assyria. Ahaz reposed a mighty confidence in that 
prince for help against the confederate powers of Israel and Syria, and minded 
the less what God said to him by his prophet for his encouragement, because 
he built much upon his interest in the king of Assyria, and had sneakingly pro~ 
mised to be his servant if he would send him some succours; and made him a 
present of gold and silver, for which he drained the treasures both of ehurch 
and state, 2 Kin. xvi. 7,8. Now God threatens that that king of Assyria whom 
he made his stay instead of God should become a scourge to him. He was so 
presently; for when he “came to him he distressed him, but strengthened him 
not.” The reed not only broke under him, but ran into his hand and pierced 
it, 2 Chr. xxviii. 20; and from thenceforward the kings of Assyria were long 
grieving thorns to Judah, and gave them a great deal of trouble. Note, The 
creature that we make our hope commonly proves our hurt. The king of 
Assyria, not long after this, made himself master of the ten tribes, carried 
them captive, and laid their country waste, so as fully to answer this predic- 
tion here; and herhaps it may refer to that, as an explication of ver. 8, where 
it is foretold that Ephraim shall be broken, that it shall not be a people; and 
it is easy to suppose that the prophet, at ver. 17, turns his speech to the king 
of Israel, denouncing God’s judgments against him for invading Judah; but 
ine expositors universally understand it of Ahaz and his kingdom, ow 
observe, 

1. Summons given to the invaders; ver. 18, “the Lord shall whistle for the 
fly and the bee:” see ch. v. 26. Enemies that seem as contemptible as a fly or 
a bee, and as easily crushed, yet when God pleaseth they shall do his work as 
effectually as lions and young lions. ‘hough they are as far distant from one 
another as the rivers of Egypt and the land of Assyria, yet they shall pune- 
tually meet to join in this work when God commands their attendance; for 
when God hath work to do, he will not be to seek for instruments to do it with, 

2. Possession taken by them, ver. 19. It should seem as if the country were 

in no condition to make resistance, they find no difficulties in forcing their way ; 
but ‘“‘come and rest all of them in the desolate valleys,” which the inhabitants 
had deserted upon the first alarm, and left them a cheap and easy prey to the 
invaders. ‘They shall ‘come and rest” in the low grounds like swarms of flies 
and bees, and shall render themselves impregnable by taking shelter in the 
holes of the rocks as bees often do; and shew themselves formidable by 
appearing openly “upon all thorns, and all bushes;” so generally shall the 
land be overspread with them. ‘These bees shall knit upon the thorns and 
bushes, and there rest undisturbed. 
Great desolations made, and the country generally depopulated; ver. 20 
e Lord shall shave the hair of the head, and beard, and feet; ” that is, shal 
sweep all away, as the leper when he was cleansed shaved off all his hair 
Lev. xiv. 8,9. This is done “ with a razor that is hired,” which God has hired 
as if he had none of his own; but what he hires, and whom he employs in any 
service for him, he will pay: see Hze. xxix. 18,19. Or which Ahaz has hired 
for his assistance; God will make that to be an instrument of his destruction 
which he hired into his service. Note; Many are beaten with that arm of flesh 
which they trusted to rather than to the arm of the Lord, and which they were 
at a great expense upon; when by faith and prayer they might have found 
cheap and easy succour in God. 

Fourthly. The consequences of this general depopulation. 1. The stocks of 
cattle ahall be all destroyed; so that a man that had herds and flocks in abund- 
ance shall be stripped of them all by the enemy, and shall with much ado save 
for his own use a young cow and two sheep, a poor stock, ver. 21; yet he shall 
think himself happy in having any left. 2. The few cattle that are left shall 
have such a large compass of ground to feed in, that “they shall give abund- 
ance of milk,” and very good milk, such as shall produce butter enough, ver. 22. 
There shall also be such want of men that the milk of one cow and two sheep 
shall serve a whole family, which used to keep abundance of servants and 
consume a great deal, but is now reduced. 3, The breed of cattle shall be 
destroyed; so that those who used to eat flesh, as the Jews commonly did, 
shall be necessitated to confine themselves to butter and honey; for there shall 
be no flesh for them; and the country shall be so depopulated that there shall 
be butter and honey enough for the few that are left init. 4. Good land that 
used to be set well shall be all overrun with briars and thorns, ver. 23; where 
there used to be a thousand vines planted, for which the tenants used to pay a 
thousand shekels, or pieces of silver, yearly rent, there shall be nothing now 
but briars and thorns, no profit either for landlord or tenant; all being laid 
waste by the army of the invaders. Note, God can soon turn a fruitful land 
into barrenness; and it is just with him to turn vines into briars if we, instead 
of bringing forth grapes to him, bring forth wild grapes, ch. v. 4. 5. The 
instruments of husbandry shall be turned into instruments of war, ver. 24. 
The whole land being become briars and thorns, the grounds that men used 
to come to with sickles and pruninghooks to gather in the fruits, they shall 
now come to with arrows and bows, either to hunt for wild beasts in the 
thickets, or to defend themselves from the rapparees that lurk in the bushes 
seeking for prey, or to kill the serpents and venomous beasts that are hid 
there. This speaks a very sad change of the face of that pleasant land; but 
what melancholy change is there which sin will not make with a ded 
6. There where briars and thorns were wont to be of use, and to do good 
service, even in the hedges for the defence of the enclosed grounds, they 
shall be plucked up, and all laid in common. There shall be briars and thorns 
in abundance there where they should not be, but none where they should 
be; ver. 25, “the hills that shall be digged with the mattock,” for special use, 
from which the cattle used to be kept off with the fears of briars and thorns, 
shall now be thrown open; the hedges broken down for the boar out of the 
wood to waste it, Ps. Ixxx. 12,13. It shall be left at large for oxen to run in, 
and lesser cattle. 

See the effect of sin and the curse. It has made the earth a forest of thorns 
and thistles, farther than it is forced into some order by the constant care and 
labour of man. And see what folly it is to set our hearts upon possessions of 
lands, be they never so fruitful, never so pleasant; when, if they lie never so 
little neglected and uncultivated, or if they be abused by a wasteful, careless 
heir or tenant, or the country be laid waste by war, they will soon become 
frightful deserts. Heaven is a puradise not subject to such changes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


This chapter, and the four next that follow it, to ch. xiii., are all one continued discourse 
or sermon, the scope of which is to shew the great destruction that should now sheruy 
be brought upon the kingdom of Israel, and the great disturbance that should be given 
to the kingdom of Judah by the king of Assyria, and that both were for their sins; but 
rich provision is made of comfort for those that feared God in those dark times, refer- 


3. 
peek 


vii. 21, 22. “A young cow and two sheep” may be a small 
number, to denote poverty. The ground will not be over-pastured, 
and consequently the few cattle there are will yield abundant profit. 

vii. 23. The want of culture is shown by this verse yet mora 
clearly. The vineyard which once contained a thousand vines, and 
brought in a thousand shekels, is to be covered with briars and 
thorns. The next two verses show that this neglect of cultivation 
would be general, and grazing cattle only left. 
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ring especially to the days of the Messiah. In this chapter we have, I. A prophecy 
of the destruction of the confederate kingdoms of Syria and Israel by the king of 
Assyria, ver. |—4. II. Of the desolations that should be made by that proud victorious 
prince in the land of Israel and Judah, ver. 5—8. III. Great encouragement given to 
the people of God in the midst of these distractions. They are assured, 1. That the 
enemies shall not gain their point against them, ver. 9,10; 2. That if they kept up the 
fear of God, and kept down the fear of man, they should find God their refuge, 
ver. 11—14; and while others stumbled and fell into despair, they should be enabled to 
wait on God, and should see themselves reserved for better times, ver. 15—18. Lastly, 
He gives a necessary caution to all, at their peril, not to consult with familiar spirits, 
for they would thereby throw themselves into despair, but to keep close to the word of 
God, ver. }9—22. And these counsels and these comforts will still be of use to us in 
time of trouble. 


OREOVER the Lorp said unto me, Take 
thee a great roll, and write in it with a man’s 
pen concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 2 And I 
took unto me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the 
priest, and Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah. 3 And 
f went unto the prophetess; and she conceived, and 
bare a son. Then said the Lorp to me, Call his 
name Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 4 For before the 
child shall have knowledge to ery, My father, and 
my mother, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of 
Samaria shall be taken away before the king of As- 
syria. 5 The Lorp spake also unto me again, saying, 
6 Forasmuch as this people refuseth 
The waters of Shiloah that go softly, 
And rejoice in Rezin and Remaliah’s son ; 


7 Now therefore, behold, the Lord bringeth up upon them 
The waters of the river, strong and many, even the king 
of Assyria, and all his glory : 
&® 
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And he shall come up over all his channels, 
And go over all his banks : [go over, 
8 And he shall pass through Judah ; he shall overflow and 


He shall reach even to the neck ; 
And the stretching out of his wings shall fill 
The breadth of thy land, O Immanuel. 


In these verses we have a pranheny of the successes of the king of Assyria 
against Damascus, Samaria, and Judah; that the two former should be laid 
waste by him, and the last ill frightened. Here is, 

First. Orders given to the prophet to write this prophecy, and publish it to 
be seen and read of all men, and to leave it upon record, that when the thing 
came to pass they might know that God had sent him; for that was one end of 
prophecy, Jno. xiv. 29. He must take a great roll, which would contain those 
five chapters, fairly written in words at length; and he must write in it all 
that he had foretold concerning the king of Assyria’s invading the country; he 
must write it with a man’s pen, in the usual way and style of writing, so as 
that it might be legible and intelligible by all: see Hab. ii. 2, “ Write the 
vision, and make it plain.” They that speak and write of the things of God 
should avoid obscurity, and study to speak and write so as to be understood 
1 Cor. xiv. 19. ‘They that write for men should write with a man’s pen, an 
net covet the pen or tongue of angels. And forasmuch as it is usual to put 
some short, but significant, comprehensive title before books that are pub- 
lished, the prophet is directed to call his book “ Maher-shalal-hash-baz; make 
aces to the spoil, hasten to the prey;” intimating that the Assyrian army 
should come upon them with great speed, and make great spoil. By this title 
the substance and meaning of the book would be inquired after by those that 
heard of it, and remembered by those that had read it, or heard it read. It is 
sometimes a good help to memory to put much matter in few words, which 
serve as handles by which we take hold of more. 

Secondly. The care of the prophet to get this record well attested; ver. 2, 
“T took unto me faithful witnesses to record ;” wrote the prophecy in their sight 
and presence, and made them subscribe their names to it, that they might be 
ready, if afterwards there should be occasion, to make oath of it, that the 
prophet had foretold the descent which the Assyrians made upon that country 


viii. 1. This verse commences a new section of the prophet’s | 
record. It is not quite accurately rendered, for the sense is, “ And 
the Lord said unto me, Take thee a large tablet, and write upon it 
in popular characters, For Maher-shalal-hash-baz.” It may have been | 
an ordinary metal tablet for writing upon, or a brass plate to affix 
in public. That the words rendered “a man’s pen” really mean 
such writing as could be easily deciphered—plain and common 
characters—is now generally admitted. 
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so long before ; he names his witnesses, for the greater certainty, that they might 
be appealed to by any. They were two in number, for “ out of the mouth of two 
witnesses shall every word be established.” One was Uriah the priest; he is 
mentioned in the story of Ahaz, but for none of his good deeds, for he humoured 
Ahaz with an idolatrous altar, 2 Kin. xvi. 10,11; however, at this time no 
exception lay against him, but that he was a faithful witness. See what full 
satisfaction the prophets took care to give to all persons concerned, of the 
sincerity of their intentions, that we might know, with a full assurance, “the 
certainty of the things wherein we have been instructed,” and that “ we have 
not followed cunningly-devised fables.” 

Thirdly. The making of the title of his book the name of his child, that it 
might be the more taken notice of, and the more effectually perpetnated, ver. 3. 
His wife, because the wife of a prophet, is called “the prophetess,” she 
“conceived and bare a son,” another son, who must carry a sermon in his 
name, as the former had done, ch. vii. 3, but with this difference, that spoke 
mercy, “Shear-jashub, the remnant shall return;” but that being slighted 
this speaks judgment, “‘ Maher-shalal-hash-baz, in making speed to the spoi 
he shall hasten, or has hastened to the prey.” The prophecy is doubled, even 
in this one name, for the thing was certain; “I will hasten my word,” Jer. i. 12. 
Every time the child was called by his name, or any part of it, it would servs 
as a memorandum of the judgments approaching. Note, It is good for us 
often to line ourselves in mind of the changes and troubles we are liable to in 
this world, and which perhaps are at the door. When we look with pleasure 
on our children, it should be with the allay of this thought, we know not what 
they are yet reserved for. 

Fourthly. The prophecy itself, which explains this mystical name. 

1. That Syria and Israel, who were now in confederacy against Judah, should 
in a very little time become an easy prey to the king of Assyria and his victo- 
rious army, ver.4. “ Before the child,” now newly born and named, “shall 
have knowledge to ery, My father and my mother,” which are usually some of 
the first things that children know, and some of the first words that children 
speak, that is, in about a year or two, “the riches of Damascus and the spoil 
of Samaria,” those cities that were now so secure themselves and so formid- 
able to their neighbours, “shall be taken away before the king of Assyria,” 
who shall plunder both city and country, and send the best effects of both into 
his own land, to enrich that, and as trophies of his victory. Note, Those that 
spoil others must expect to be themselves spoiled, ch. xxxiii. 1, for the Lord 
is righteous, and those that are troublesome shall be troubled. 

2. That forasmuch as there were many in Judah that were secretly in the 
interests of Syria and Israel, and were disaffected to the house of David, God 
would chastise them also by the king of Assyria, who should create a great deal 
of vexation to Judah, as was foretold, ch. vil. 17. 

Observe, 1st. What was the sin of the discontented arty in Judah; ver. 6, | 
“This people,” whom the prophet here speaks to, “refuse the waters of 
Shiloah that go softly,” despise their own country and the government of it, 
and love to run it down, because it doth not make so great a figure and so_ 
great a noise in the world as some other kings and kingdoms do, They refuse 
the comforts which God’s prophets offer them from the word of God, and 
speak to them in a still small voice, and make nothing of them; but “they 
rejoice in Rezin and Remaliah’s son,” who were the enemies of their country, 
and were now actually invading it; they cried them up as brave men, magnifie 
their policies and strength, applauded their conduct, were well pleased with 
their successes, and were hearty well-wishers to their designs, oni resolved to 
desert and go over to them. Such vipers doth many a state foster in its bosom, 
that eats its bread, and yet adheres to its enemies, and are ready to quit its 
interests, if they but seem to totter. 

ond. The judgment which God would bring upon them for this sin. The 
same king of Assyria that should lay Ephraim and Syria waste, should be a 
scourge and terror to those of their party in Judah, ver. 7, 9. Because they 
“refuse the waters of Shiloah,” and will not accommodate the government 
God had set over them, but are uneasy under it; “ therefore the Tam brings 
upon them the waters of the river, strong and many,” the river Euphrates. 
They slighted the land of Judah because it had no river to boast of comparable 
to that; the river at Jerusalem was a very inconsiderable one, Well, saith 
God, if you be such admirers of Euphrates, you shall have enough of it; the 
king of Assyria, whose country lies upon that river, shall come with his glory, 
that is, with his great army, which you cry up as his glory, despising your own 
king because he cannot bring such an army as that into the field. God shall 
bring that army upon you. If we value men, if we overvalue them, for their 
worldly wealth and power, it is just with God to make them by that a scourge 
to us. It is used as an argument against magnifying rich men, that rich men 
oppress us, Jam. ii. 3,6. Let us be best pleased with the waters of Shiloah, 
that go softly, for rapid streams are dangerous. It is threatened that the 
Assyrian army should break in upon them like a deluge or inundation of 
waters, bearing down all before it, shall “come up over all his channels, and 
overflow all his banks;” it would be to no pe to oppose them, or give 
them a stand. Sennacherib and his ei shall “pass through Judah,” and 
meet with so little resistance that it shall look more like a march through the 
country than a descent uponit. He shall “reach even to the neck ;” that is, 
he shall advance so far as to lay siege to Jerusalem, the head of the kingdom, 
and nothing but that shall keep out of his hands; for that was the holy city. 
Note, In the greatest deluge of trouble God can and will keep the head of his 
people above water, and so preserve their comforts and spiritual lives; the 
waters that come into their soul may reach to the neck, Ps. Ixix. 1, but there 
shall their proud waves be stayed. And here is another comfortable intimation 
that though the stretching out of the wings of the Assyrian, that bird of prey 
though the right and left wing of his army should fill the breadth of the land 
of Judah; yet still it was Immanuel’s land. It is thy land, O Immanuel. It was 
to be Christ’s land, for there he was to be born, and live, and preach, and work 
miracles; he was Zion’s king, and therefore had a pacplise interest in, and 
concern for, that land. Note, ‘The lands that Immanuel owns for his, as he doth 
all those lands that own him, though they sr be deluged, shall not be 
destroyed, for “when the enemy shall come in like a flood,” Immanuel shall 
secure his own, and “shall lift up a standard against him,” ch. lix. 19. 


9 Associate yourselves, O ye people, and ye shall be broken 
in pleces ; ; 

And give ear, all ye of far countries : 
Gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces ; 
Gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces. 

10 Take counsel together, and it shall come to nought: 
Speak the word, and it shall not stand : 
For God is with us. 

11 For the Lorn spake thus to me with a strong hand, — 


viii. 3. Tertullian, Jerome, and some others thought “the 
prophetess” meant the Virgin Mary, and that the speaker was the 
Holy Spirit. But the consent of the fathers is not unanimous. 
Probably the prophet’s wife is meant. Culvin supposed these events 
occurred in vision. 


viii. 4. There is no need for the marginal “or, he that is before 


the king of Assyria shall take away the riches of Damascus.” ‘The 
idea is that an indefinite “ somebody,” or “they,” shall carry the 
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And instructed me that I should not walk in the way of 
this people, saying, 

Say ye not, A confederacy, 

To all them to whom this people shall say, A confederacy ; 

Neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid. 

Sanctify the Lorn of hosts himself’; 

And /et him ée your fear, and det him be your dread. 

And he shall be for a sanctuary ; 

But for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of offence 

To both the houses of Israel, 

For a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

And many among them shall stumble, 

And fall, and be broken, 

And be snared, and be taken. 


The prophet here returns to speak of the present distress that Ahaz and his 
court and kingdom were in, upon account of the threatening confederacy of the 
ten tribes and the Syrians against them. And in these verses 

First. He triumphs over the invading enemies, and in effect sets them at 
defiance, and bids them do their worst; ver. 9, 10, “O ye people, ye of far 
countries, give ear” to what the prophet saith to you in God’s name. 

1. We doubt not but you will now make your utmost efforts against Judah 
and Jerusalem; you associate yourselves in a strict alliance, you gird your- 
selves, and again you gird yourselves; you prepare for action, you address 
Sek dd to it with resolution, you gird on your swords, you gird up your 
oins, you animate and ot ae yourselves and one another, with all the 
considerations you can think of ; you take counsel together, call councils 
of war, and all heads are at work about the proper methods for making 
yourselves masters of the land of Judah; you speak the word, you come to 
resolutions concerning it, and are not always deliberating; you determine what 


14 


15 


to do, and are very confident of the success of it, that the matter will be 
accomplished with a word’s speaking. Note, It is with a great deal of policy, 
resolution, and assurance, that the church’s enemies carry on their designs 


against it; and abundance of pains they take to roll a stone that will certainly 
return upon them. 

2. This is to let you know that all your efforts will be ineffectual; you 
cannot, you shall not, gain your point, nor carry the dey, “ You shall be 
broken in pieces;” though you associate yourselves, though you gird your- 
selves, though you proceed with all the policy and precaution imaginable, yet 
{ tell you again and again, all your projects shall he bafiied, * you shall be 
broken in pieces;” nay, not only your attempts shall be ruined, but your 
attempts shall be your ruin; you shall be broken by those designs you have 
formed against Jerusalem. our counsels shall come to nought,” for there 
is no wisdom or counsel against the Lord; your resolves wiil not be put in 
execution, they shall not stand; you speak the word, but “ who is he that saith 
and it cometh to pass, if the Lord commandeth it not?” What sets up itself 
against God and his cause and counsel cannot stand, but must inevitab fall; 
for God is with us. This refers to the name of Immanuel, “God with us.’ 
The Messiah is to be born among us; and a people designed for such an honour 
cannot be given up to utter ruin. We have now the special presence of God 
with us in his temple, his oracles, his promises, and these are our defence. 
God is with us; that is, he is on our side, to take our part, and fight for us; 
and “if God be for us, who can be against us?” ‘Thus doth the daughter of 
Zion despise them. : 

Secondly. He comforts and encourageth the people of God with.the same 
comforts and encouragements which he himself had received. The attempt 
made upon them was very formidable; the house of David, the court and royal 
family, were at their wit’s end, ch. vii. 2, and then no marvel if the people 
were in a consternation. ow, 

1. The prophet tells us how he was himself taught of God, not to give way 
to such amazing fears as the people were disturbed with, nor to run into the 
same measures with them; ver. 11, “The Lord spake to me with a strong 
hand, not to walk in the ways of this people,” not to say as they say, nor do 
as they do; not to entertain the same frightful apprehension of things, nor to 
pled of their projects of making peace upon any terms, or calling in the 
help of the Assyrians. God instructed the prophet not to go down the stream, 
Note, ist. There is a proneness in the best of men to be frightened at threat- 
ening clouds, especially when fears are epidemical. We are all too apt to 
walk in the way of the people we live among, though it be not a good way. 
2nd. Those whom God loves and owns he will instruct and enable to swim 
against the stream of common corruptions, particularly of common fears. 

e will find ways to teach his own people not to walk in the way of other 
people, but in a sober singularity, 3rd. Corruption is sometimes so active 
in the hearts even of good men that they have need to be taught their duty 
with a strong hand, and it is God’s prerogative to teach so, for he only can 
give an understanding, and overpower the contradiction of unbelief and pre-~ 
judice. He can teach the heart, and herein none teacheth like him, 4th, Phose 
that are to teach others have need to be themselves well instructed in tneir 
duty, and then they teach most powerfully when they teach experimentally. 
The word that comes from the heart is most likely to reach to the heart; and 
what we are ourselves by the grace of God instructed in we should, as we 
are able, teach others also. 

2. Now what is it that he saith to God’s people? 

Ist. He cautions them against a sinful fear, ver. 12. It seems it was the way 
of this people at this time, and fear is catching. He whose heart fails him 
makes his brethran’s heart to fail like his heart, Deu. xx, 8; therefore, “‘ Say 
ye not, A confederacy, to all them to whom this people shall say, A confede- 
racy;” that is, First. Be not associated with them in the confederacies 
they are projecting and forecasting for. Do not join with those that, for the 
securing of themselves, are for making a league with the Assyrians through 
eanatieiard’ distrust of God and their cause; do not come into any such con- 
federacy. Note, It concerns us in time of trouble: to watch against all such 
fears, as put us upon taking any indirect courses for our own security. 
Secondly. Be not afraid of the confederacies they frighten themselves and one 
another with. Do not amuse yourselves with the apprehension of a confede- 
racy upon every thing that stirs, nor when any little sham is amiss, cry out 
presently, There is a plot, a plot, when they talk what dismal news there 
is. “Syria is joined with Ephraim,” what will become of us? Must we 
fight, or must we flee, or must we yield? Do not you fear their fear, “Be 
not afraid of the signs of heaven,” as the heathen are, Jer. x. 2. Be not afraid 


spoils of Damascus and Samaria into the presence of the king of 
Assyria. For the fulfilment see 2 Kiugs xv. 29, xvi. 9, where some of 
the facts are mentioned. 

viii. 5. This verse records an event not ae connected with the 
preceding, and perhaps occurring considerably later. 

viii. 6. The ities of Shiloah are the penta from the fountain 
of Siloam, the only perennial spring of Jerusalem. The idea is, “They 
despise the quiet constant aid they have at their doors, and have 
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! t Fear not that whick 
they fear, nor be afraid, as they are; be not put into such a fright as causeth 
' trembling and shakingyso the word signifies. Note, When the church’s enemies 
| have sinful confederacies on foot, the church’s friends should watch agaiust the 
| sinful fears of those confederacies. 
2nd. He adviseth them to a gracious, religious fear: but “sanctify the Lord 
| of hosts himself,” ver. 13. Note, The believing fear of God is a special pre- 
| 8ervative against the disquieting fear of man: see 1 Pet. iii. 14, 15, where this 
is quoted and applied to suffering Christians. First. We must look upon God 
as the Lord of hosts, that has all power in his hand and all creatures at his 
beck. Secondly. We must sanctify him accordingly, that is, give him the glory 
due to that name, and carry towards him as those that believe him to be 
holy God. Thirdly. We inust make him our fear, the object of our fear, ana 
make him our dread, keep up a reverence of his providence, and stand in awe 
of his sovereignty ; be afraid of his displeasure, and silently acquiesce in all his 
disposals. Were we but duly affected with the greatness and glory of God, 
we should see the pomp of our enemies policed: and clouded, and all their 
power restrained and under check: see Neh. iv. 14. They that are afraid of 
me reproach of men forget the Lord their Maker, ch. li. 12, 13: compare 

u. Xi. 4, 5. 

3rd. He assures them of a holy security and serenity of mind in so doing; 
ver. 14, “He shall be for a sanctuary ;” make him your fear, and you shall find 
him your hope, your help, your defence, and your mighty deliverer; he will 
sanctify and preserve you. He will be forasanctuary, First. To make you 
holy; He will be oo sanctification, so some read it. If we sanctify God by 
our praises, he will sanctify us by his grace. Secoadly. To make you easy; 
He will be your sanctuary, to which you may flee for safety, and where you 
are privileged from all the arrests of fear. You shall find an inviolable refuge 
and security in him, and he alee ae out of the reach of danger. They that 
truly fear God shall not need to fear any evil. 

Thirdly. He threatens the ruin of the ungodly and unbelieving, both in 
Judah and Israel. They have no part nor lot in the foregoing comforts; that 
God, who will be a sanctuary to those who trust in him, will be “a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence” to those who “ leave these waters of Shiioah, 
and rejoice in Rezin and Remaliah’s son,” ver. 6, who make the creature uneir 
fear and their hope, ver. 14, 15. ‘'he prophet foresees that the greatest part 
of “both the houses of Israel” would not “sanctify the Lord of hosts,” and to 
them he would be “for agin and a snare,” that is, he would be a terror to 
them, as he would bea support and stay to those that trusted in him. Instead 
of profiting by the word of God, they should be offended at it, and the provi- 
dences of God, instead of leading them to him, would drive them from him, 
What was a savour of life unto life to others would be a savour of death unto 
death tothem. So that “many among them shall stumble and fall ;” they shall 
fall both into sin and into ruin; they shall fall by the sword, shall be taken 
prisoners and go into captivity. Note, lf the things of God be an offence to us, 
they will be an undoing to us. Some’ apply this to the unbelieving Jews, who 
rejected Christ, and to whom he became a stone of stumbling, for the apostle 
quotes this Seripture with application to all those who persisted in their unbe- 
lief of the Gospel of Christ, 1 Pet. ii. 8; to them he is a rock of offence, 
because, being disobedieut to the word, they stumble at it. 
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Bind up the testimony, 

Seal the law among my disciples, 

And I will wait upon the Lorp, 

That hideth his face from the house of Jacob, 

And I will look for him. 

Behold, I and the children whom the Lorp hath given me 

Are for signs and for wonders in Israel 

From the Lorp of hosts, which dwelleth in mount Zion. 

And when they shall say unto you, 

Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards 

That peep, and that mutter : 

Should not a people seek unto their God ? 

For the living to the dead ? 

To the law and to the testimony : 

If they speak not according to this word, 

It is because there is no light in them 

And theyshall pass through it, hardly bestead and h ingry: 

And it shall come to pass, that when they shall be h ingry, 
they shall fret themselves, 

And curse their king and their God, 

And look upward. 

And they shall look unto the earth ; 

And behold trouble and darkness, dimness of anguish ; 

And they shall be driven to darkness. 


In these verses we have, 

First. The unspeakable privilege which the people of God enjoy, in having 
the oracles of God consigned over to them, and being iutrusted with the 
Sacred Writings, that they may sanctify the Lord of hosts, may make him 
their fear, and find him their sanctuary; “ Bind up the testimony,” ver. 16. 
Note, It isa great instance of God’s care of his church and love to it, that he 
hath lodged in it the invaluable treasure of Divine revelation. 1. It is a 
testimony and a law. Not only this prophecy is so, which must therefore be 
preserved safe for the comfort of God's people in the approaching times of 
trouble and distress, but the whole word of God is so; God hath attested it, 
and he hath enjoined it. As a testimony, it directs our faith; as a law, it 
directs our practice; and we ought both to subscribe to the truths of it and 
to submit to the precepts of it. 2. This testimony and law are bound uy and 
sealed, for we are not to add to them or diminish from them. ‘They are a letter 
from God to man, folded up and sealed, a proclamation under the broad seal. 
The binding up and sealing of the Old Testament signified that the full expli- 
cation of many of the prophecies of it was reserved for the New ‘lestament 
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more regard to the conspicuous resources of Syria and Israel.” It 
would seem that the Jews were losing faith in God and his care, and 
were beginning to admire their very enemies. ‘This is human alto- 
gether, for the nation which can conquer can defend. } 

viii. 7. They are not content with the quiet fountain, whose 
bright waters quench their thirst, and expend themselves in doing 
good; they shall have the mighty torrent they wish for, and it shall 
carry them away. 
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times, Dan. xii. 4, “Seal the book till the time of the end.” But what was then | 
bound up and sealed is now opened and unsealed, and revealed unto babes, | 
Mat. xi. 25. Yet with reference to the other world and the future state, still | 
the testimony is bound up and sealed, for we know but in part, and prophesy 
but in part. 3. They are lodged as a sacred depositum in the hands of the | 
disciples, of “the children of the prophets and the covenant,” Acts iii. 25. This 
is the good thing which is committed to them, and which they are charged 
with the custody of, 2 Zim. i. 13, 14. Those that had prophets for their tutors 
must still keep close to the written word. : a: ; 

Secondly. ‘he good use which we ought to make of this privilege. And this 
we are taught, , ' 

1. By the prophet’s own practice and resolutions, ver. 17, 18. He embraced 
the law and the testimony, and he had the comfort of it in the midst of the 


ISA DAM AX. 


many discouragements he met with. Note, Those ministers can best recom- 
mend the word of God to others that have themselves found the satisfaction 
of relying uponit. Observe, 

ist. The discouragements which the prophet laboured under. He instanceth 
in two: First. The frowns of God, not so much upon himself, but upon his 
yeople, whose interests lay very near his heart ; he “ hideth his face from the 
fonre of Jacob,” and seems ut present to neglect them, and lay them under the 
tokens of his displeasure. ‘The prophet was himself employed in revealing 
God’s wrath against them, and yet grieved thus for it, as one that did not 
desire the woful day. If the house of Jacob forsake the God of Jacob, let it 
not be thought strange that he hides his face from them. Secondly. 'The con- | 
tempt and reproaches of men, not only upon himself, but upon his disciples, 
among whom the law and the testimony were sealed; “I and the children 
which the Lord hath given me are for signs and wonders.” We are gazed at as 
monsters or outlandish people, pointed at as we go along the streets. Pro- 
bably the prophetical names that were given his children were ridiculed and 
bantered by the profane scoffers of the town; “Iam as a wonder unto many,” 
Ps, \xxi. 7. God's people are the world’s wonder, Zec. iii. 8; for their singu- 


larity, and because they run not with them to the same excess of riot, 1 Pet. iv. 4, || 


The prophet was herein a type of Christ; for this is quoted, Heb, ii. 13, to prove 
that believers are Christ’s children; ** Behold I and the children which God 
hath given me.” Parents must look upon their children as God's gifts, his 
gracious gifts; Jacob did so, Gen. xxxii. 5. Ministers must look upon their 
converts as their children, and be tender of them accordingly, 1 7'hes. ii. 7; and 
as the children which God hath given them, for, whatever good we are instru- 
mental of to others, it is owing to the grace of God. Christ looks upon 
believers as his children, which the Father gave him, Jno, xvii. 6; and both 
he and they are for signs and wonders, spoken against, Lu. ii. 34; every where 
spoken against, Acts xxviii. 22. , 

2nd. The encouragement he took in reference to these discouragements : 
First. He saw the hand of God in all that which was discouraging to him, and 
kept his eye upon that. Whatever trouble the house of Jacob is in, it comes 
from God’s hiding his face; nay, whatever contempt was put upon him or his 
friends, it is from the Lord of hosts; he hath bidden Shimei curse David, 
Job xix. 13; xxx. 11. Secondly. He saw God dwelling in mount Zion, manifest- 
ing himself to his people, and ready to hear their prayers, and receive their 
homage. ‘Though for the present he hide his fuce from the house of Jacob, yet 
they know where to find him, and recover the sight of him; he dwells in mount 
Zion. Thirdly. He therefore resolved to wait upon the Lord, and to look for 
him, to attend his motions, even while he hides his face, and to expect with an 


humble assurance his returns in a way of mercy. Those that wait upon God 
by faith and prayer may look for him with hope and joy. When we have not 
sensible comforts, we must still keep up our observance of God, and obedience 
to him, and then wait a while, “at evening time it shall be light.” 

2. By the counsel and advice which he gives to his disciples, among whom the 
law and the testimony were sealed, to whom were committed the lively oracles. 

Ist. He supposeth they would be tempted in the day of their distress to con- 
sult them that had familiar spirits, that dealt with the devil, asked his advice, 
and desired to be informed by him concerning things to come, that they might 
take their measures accordingly. Thus Saul, when he was in straits, made his 


ot Ekron, 2 Kin. i. 2. ‘These conjurors had odd fantastic gestures and tones; 
they peeped and muttered, they muffled their heads, that they could neither 
see nor be seen plainly, but peeped and were peeped at. Or oes the words 
here used may refer to their voice and manner of speaking; they delivered 
what they had to say, with a low, hollow, broken sound, scarce articular; and 
sometimes in a puling or mournful tone, like a crane, or a swallow, or a dove, 
ch. xxxviii. 14. They spoke not with that boldness and plainness which the 
prophets of the Lord spoke with, but as those that desired to amuse people, 
rather than to instruct them; yet there were those who were so wretchedly 


sottish as to seek to them, and court others to do so, even the prophet’s hearers, 
who knew better things, whom therefore the prophet warns not to say, A 
eonfederacy with such. There were express laws against this wickedness, 
Lev. xix. 31; xx. 27; and yet it was found in Israel, is found even in Christian 
nations; but let all that have any sense of religion shew it, by startling at the 
thought of it: ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.” Dread the use of spells and 
charms, and consulting those that by hidden arts pretend to tell fortunes, cure 
diseases, or discover things lost; for this is a heinous crime, and in effect denies 
the God that is above. 

2nd. He furnishes them with an answer to this temptation, puts words into 
their mouths; If any go about thus to ensnare you, give them this reply; 
“Should not a people seek to their God?” What! “for the living to the 
dead?” First. Pel them it is a principle of religion, that a people ought to 
seek unto their God. Now Jehovah is our God; and therefore to him we ought 
to seek, and to consult with him, and not with them that have familiar spirits ; 
“All people will thus walk in the name of their god,” Mic. iv.5. They that 
made the hosts of heaven their gods, sought unto them, Jer. viii. 2. Should 
not a people under guilt, and in trouble, seek to their God for pardon and 
poet should not a people in doubt, in want, and in danger, seek to their God 
or direction, supply, and protection? Since the Lord is our God, and we are 
his people, it is certainly our duty to seek to him. Secondly, Tell them it is 
an instance of the greatest folly in the world to seek for living men to dead 
idols. What can be more absurd, than to seek to lifeless images for life and 
jiving comforts? or to expect that our friends that are dead, when we deity 
them, and pray to them, should do that for us which our living friends cannot 
do. ‘The “ dead know not any thing,” nor is there with them any device or 
working, Heel. ix. 5, 10; it is folly therefore for the living to make their court 
to them, with any expectation of relief from them. Necromancers consulted 
the dead, as the witch of Endor, and so proclaimed their own folly. We must 
live by the living, and not by the dead. What life or light can we look for from 
them that have no life or light themselves ? 

3rd. He directs them to consult with the oracles of God. If the prophets 
that were among them did not speak directly to every case, yet they had the 
written word, and to that they must have recourse. ote, ies will never 
be drawn to consult wizards that know how to make a good use of their Bibles. 
Would we know how we may seek to our God, and come to the knowledge of 


appiieation to the witch of Endor, 1 Sam. xxviii. 7,15; and Ahaziah to the G 


viii. 12. This verse is future, and not imperative, in its gram- 
matical form: “Ye shall not say, A conspiracy, of whatever this 
people may say, A conspiracy; and what they fear ye shall not fear 
and ye shall not be afraid.” This style is not unusual where milder 
counsels are given, or exhortation is intended. 

viii. 14, The word “sanctuary” here is in 1 Pet. ii. 7 applied to 
Christ, who is called “precious” or “an honour”—the object and 
source of honour. (Compare 1 Pet. ii. 8.) 
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his mins, “'To the law and to the testimony ;” there you will see what is goo 
and what the Lord requires of you. Make God's statutes your counsellors, an 
ou will be counselled right. Observe, First. What use we must make of the 
aw,and the testimony. We must “speak according to that word,” that is, we 
must make this our standard, conform to it, and take advice from it; make 
our appeals to it, and in every thing be overruled and determined by it; con- 
sent to those wholesome, healing words, 1 Zim. vi. 3, and speak of the things 
of God in “the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” It is not enough to 
say nothing against it, but we must speak according to it. Secondly. Why we 
must make this use of the law and the testimony. Because we shall be con- 
victed of the greatest folly imaginable if we do not. ‘‘hey that concur not 
with the word of God it is a sign there is no light, no morning light, (so the 
word is) in them. They have no right sense of things; they do not understand 
themselves, nor the difference between good and evil, truth and falsehood, 
Note, Those that reject Divine revelation, have not so much as human under- 
standing; nor do they rightly admit the oracles of reason who will not admit 
the oracles of God. Some read it as a threatening ; if they speak not according 
to this word, there shall be no light to them, no good, no comfort or relief; but 
they shall be driven to darkness and despair, as it follows here, ver. 21, 22. 
What light had Saul, when he consulted the witch? 1 Sam. xxviii. 18, 20; or 
what light can they expect that turn away from the Father of lights ? 

4th. He reads the dvom of those that seek to familiar spirits, and regard not 
God’s law and testimuny. There shall not only be no light to them, no comfort 
or prosperity, but they may expect all horror and misery, ver. 21, 22. First 
The trouble they feared shall come upon them; they shall pass through the 
Jand, or pas to and fro in the land, unfixed, unsettled, and driven from place 
to place by the threatening power of an invading enemy. They shall be hardly 
bestead, whither to go for the necessary supports of life, either because the 
country would be so impoverished that there would be nothing to be had, or at 
least themselves and their friends so impoverished that there would be nothing 
to be had for them; so that they who used to be fed to the full shall be hungry. 
Note, Those that go away from God go out of the way of all good. Secondly, 
They shall be very uneasy to themselves, by their discontent and impatience 
under their trouble. A good man may be in want, but then he quiets himself, and 


‘strives to make himself easy; but these people when they shall be hungry shall 


fret themselves, and when they have nothing to feed on their vexation shall 
prey upan their own spirits ; for fretfulness is a sin that is its own punishment, 
Thirdly. They shall be very provoking to all about them, nay, to all above 
them. When they find all their measures broken, and themselves at their wit’s 


/end, they will forget all the rules of duty and decency, and will treasonably 


curse their king, and blasphemously curse their God; and this more than in their 
thought, and in their bedchamber, cel. x. 20. They begin with cursing their 
king, for managing the public affairs no better, as if the fault were his, when 
the best and wisest kings cannot secure success; but when they have broken 
the bonds of their allegiance, no marvel if those of their religion do not hold 
them long. They next curse their God, curse him and die; they quarrel with 
his providence, and reproach that as if he had been wrong. ‘ The foolishness 
of man perverts his way, and” then “his heart frets against the Lord,” Pr. xix. 3. 
See what need we have to keep our mouth as with a bridle, when our heart 
is hot within us, for the language of fretfulness is commonly very offensive, 
Fourthly. They shall abandon themselves to despair, and, which way svever 
tney look, shall see no probability of relief; they shall look upward, but 
heaven shal! frown upon them, and look gloomy ; and how ean it be otherwise 
when they curse their God? ‘They shall look to the earth; but what comfort 
can that yteld to those whom God is at war with? There is nothing there but 
“trouble, and darkness, and dimness of anguish,” every thing threatening, and 
not one pleasant gleam, not one hopeful prospect; but they shall be driven to 
darkness by the violence of their own fears, which represent every thing 
about them black and frightful. This explains what he had said, ver. 20, that 
there shall be no light to them. Those that shut their eyes against the light 
of God’s word will justly be abandoned to darkness, and left to wander 
eudlessly, and the sparks of their own kindling will do them no kindness, 


CHAPTER IX. 


| The prophet, in this chapter, according to the directions given him, ch. iii. 10, 11, saith 


*to the righteous, it shall be well with them; but woe to the wicked! it shall be ill 
with him.” Hereis, I. Gracious promises to those that adhere to the law and to the 
testimony; while those that seek to familiar spirits shall be driven into darkness and 
dimness ; they shall see a great light; relief in the midst of their distresses, typical of 
gospel grace, 1. In the doctrine of the Messiah, ver. 1—3; 2, His victories, ver. 4, 5; 
3. His government and dominion as Immanuel, ver. 6, 7. II. Dreadful threatenings 
against the people of Israel, that had revolted from, and were enemies to, the house of 
David, that they should be brought to utter ruin, that their pride should bring them 
down, ver. 8—10; that their neighbours should make a prey of them, ver. 11, 12; that 
for their impenitency and hypocrisy all their ornaments and supports should be cut off, 
ver. 13—17; and that by the wrath of God against them, and their wrath one against 
another, they should be brought to utter ruin, ver. 18—21!. And this is typical of the 
final destruction of all the enemies of the Son of David and his kingdom. 


Norcent ectemia the dimness shadd not be such as was 
in her vexation, 

When at the first he lightly afflicted 

‘The land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 

And afterward did more grievously afflict 

Her by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of 
the nations. [light : 

The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 

‘They that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the light shined. 

Thou hast multiplied the nation, 

And not increased the joy : 

They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, 

And as men rejoice when they divide the spoil. 

For thou hast broken the yoke of his burden, 

And the staff of his shoulder, 

The rod of his oppressor, 

As in the day of Midian. 


viii. 16. Some take this verse as a command addressed to the pro- 
phet by God, but others as the prophet’s appeal to the Lord. 
latter view is favoured by the next verses. ad 
viii. 18. “The children” literally meant are probably Shear-jashub 
and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, formerly mentioned. (See Heb. ii. 13.) 
viii. 19, Persons who professed to hold communication with the 
souls of the dead are meant by “them that have familiar spirits.”” 
They were the “mediums” of those times. Wizards or sorcerers are 
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5 For every battle of the warrior 7s with confused noise, 
And garments rolled in blood ; 
But ¢Ais shall be with burning and fuel of fire. 
6 For unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given: 
And the government shall be upon his shoulder : 
And his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, The Prinee of Peace. 
7 Of the increase of A’s government and peace there shall 
be no end, 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, 
To order it, and to establish it [ever. 
With judgment and with justice from henceforth even for 
The zeal of the Lorp of hosts will perform this. 


The first words of this chapter plainly refer to the close of the foregoing 
chapter, where every thing looked black and melancholy. ‘ Behold trouble, 
and darkness, and dimness ;” very bad yet not so bad but that “to the upright 
there shall arise light in the darkness,” Ps. exii. 4; and “at evening time 
it shall be light,” Zec. xiv. 7. ‘Nevertheless, it shall not be such dimness,” 
either not such for kind, or not such for degree, as sometimes there has been. 
Note, In the worst of times, God’s people have a “ nevertheless” to comfort them- 
selves with, something to allay ant balance their troubles; they are persecuted 
but not forsaken, 2 Cor.iv. 9; sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, 2 Cor. vi. 10; an 
it is matter of comfort to us, when re are at the darkest, that he who forms 
the light and creates the darkness, (ch. xlv. 7,) hath appointed both their bounds, 
and set the one over against the other, Gen. i. 4. He can say, hitherto the dim- 
ness shall go, so long it shall last, and no farther, no longer, Three things are 
here promised, and they all point ultimately at the grace of the Gospel, which 
the saints then were to comfort themselves with the hopes of, in every cloudy 
and dark day, as we now are to comfort ourselves in time of trouble, with the 
hopes of Christ’s second coming, though that be now, as his first coming then 
was, a thing ata great distance. The mercy likewise which God hath in store 
for his church in the latter days may be a support to those that are mourning 
with her present calamities. e have here the promise, 

First. Of a glorious light, which shall so qualify, and by degrees dispel, the 
dimness, that it shall not be as it sometimes hath been; not “such as was in her 
vexation ;” there shall not be such dark times as were formerly “ when at first 
he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and Naphtali,” which lay remote, and 
most exposed to the inroads of the neighbouring enemies; and afterwards he 
“more grievously afflicted the land, by the way of the sea, and beyond Jordan,” 
ver. 1; referring probably to those days when “God began to cut Israel short, 
and to smite them in all their coasts,” 2 Kin. x. 32. Note, 1. God tries what 
lesser judgments will do with a people before he brings greater. But, 2. If a 
light afHiction do not do its work with us, to humble and reform us, we must 
ipo to be afflicted more grlevpualy, for when God judgeth he will overcome. 

ell, those were dark. times with the land of Zebulun and Naphtali, and 
there was dimness of anguish in Galilee of the Gentiles, both in respect of 
ignorance,—they did not speak according to the law and the testimony, and then 
there was no light in them, ch. viii. 20; and in ag of trouble, and the des- 
perate posture of their outward affairs. We have both together, 2 Chr. xv. 3, 5, 
“Israel has been without the true God, and a teaching priest, and in those times 
there was no peace;” but the dimness threatened, ch. viii. 22, shall not prevail 
to such a degree; for, ver. 2, ‘The people that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light.” Ist. At this time when the prophet lived, there were many 
prophets in Judah and Israel, whose prophecies were a great light, both for 
direction and comfort to the people of God, who adhered “to the law and 
the testimony.” Besides the written word, ns had prophecy ; there were those 
Shae shewed them how long, Ps. lxxiv. 9, which was a great satisfaction to 
them, 
dwelt in the land of the shadow of death.” 2nd. This was to have its full 
accomplishment, when our Lord Jesus began to appear as a prophet, and to 
preach the Gospel in the land of Zebulun and Naphtali, and in Galilee of the 
Gentiles; and the Old Testament prophets, as they were witnesses to him, so 
they were iPr of him. When he came and dwelt in the borders of Zebulun 
and Naphtali, then this yro hecy is said to be fulfilled, Mat. iv. 13—16. Note, 
First, Those that want the Gospel, walk in darkness, and know not what they 
do, or whither they go; and they dwell in the land of the shadow of death, in 
thick darkness and in the utmost danger. Secondly. When the Gospel comes 
to any place, to any soul Frepat comes, a great light, a shining light, which will 
shine more and more. {t should be welcome to us as light is to them that sit 
in darkness, and we should readily entertain it, both because it is of such sove- 
reign ae to us and because it brings its own evidence with it; truly this light 
is sweet. a 

Secondly. Of a glorious increase, and a universal joy arising from it; ver. 3, 
“Thou, O God, hast mutiplied the nation,” the Jewish nation, which thou hast 
mercy in store for; though it has been diminished by one sore judgment after 
another, yet now thou hast begun to multiply it again, ‘‘he numbers of a 
nation are its strength and wealth, if the numerous be industrious; and it is 
God that increaseth nations, Job xii. 23. Yet it follows, “Thou hast not 
increased the joy;” not the carnal joy and mirth, nor those things that are 
commonly the matter and occasion of that; but notwithstanding that “they 
joy before thee.” There is a great deal of serious spiritual joy among them, 
joy in the presence of God, with an eye to him, This is very applicable to the 
times of gospel light spoken of, ver. 2; then God multiplied the nation, the 
gospel Israel ; and ‘to him’ (so the Masorites read t ‘thou hast magnified the 
Joy, to every one that receives the light. The fol Oring words favour this 
reading; “they joy before thee ;” they come before thee in holy ordinances with 

reat joy; their mirth is not like that of Israel, under their vines and fig trees, 

thou hast not increased that joy,) but it is in the favour of God, and in the tokens 
of his grace. Note, The Gospel when it comes in its light and power, brings 
joy along with it; and those who receive it aright therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice; therefore the conversion of the nations is prophesied of by this, 
Ps. \xvii, 4, “ Let, the nations be glad, and sing for joy;” Ps. xevi, 11, 1. It is 
holy joy; “They joy before thee,” they rejoice in spirit as Christ did, Lu. x. 21; 
and that is before God In the eye of the world they are always as sorrowful, 
and yet in God's sight always rqoising, 2 Cor. vi. 10. 2. Itis a great joy; it is 
“according to the joy in harvest,” when those that sowed in tears, and have 


said to peep, ie, chirp and mutter, because of the peculiar sounds 
they made in their performances. All alike were impostors ; and 
their dupes are warned to consult the living God, for it was folly for 
living men to apply to the dead. 

viii. 20. God is to be consulted through his written word. 

viii. 21. “They shall pass throughit:” “it” here means the land. 
The verbs are in the singular number, “people” being understood. 
The last words, “and look upward,” seem to require joining with the 
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when in respect of their outward troubles, they “sat in darkness, and ! 
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with long patience waited for the precious fruits of the earth, reap in joy; and 
as in war men rejoice, when after a hazardous battle they divide the spoil. Tha 
Gospel brings with it plenty and victory; but those that would have the joy of 
it must expect to go through a hard work, as the husbandman before he have 
the joy of harvest; and a hard contlict, as the soldier before he has the joy of 
dividing the spoil; but the joy when it comes will be an abundant reeompence 
for the toil: see Acts viii, 8, 39. 

Thirdly. Of a glorious liberty and enlargement, ver. 4,5. They shall rejoice 
before thee, and with good reason, “for thou hast broken the yoke of his bur- 
den,” and made him easy, for he shall no longer be in servitude; and thou hast 
“broken the staff of his shoulder, and the rod of his cppressor,” that rod of the 
wicked which rested long on the lot of the righteous; as the Midianites’ yoke 
was broke off the neck of Israel by the agency of Gideon. If God makes former 
deliverances his patterns in working for us, we ought to make them our encou- 
ragements to nope in him, and to seek to him; Ps. lxxxiii. 9,“ Do unto them 
as to the Midianites.” What temporal deliverance this refers to is not clear; pro- 
bably the preventing of Sennacherib from making himself master of Jerusalem 
which was done, as in the day of Midian, by the immediate hand of God. And 
whereas other battles use to be won with a great deal of noise, and by the 
expense of much blood, this shall be done silently and without noise; “‘ under 
his glory God shall kindle a burning,” ch. x. 16; “A fire not blown shall con- 
sume him,” Job xx. 26; but doubtless it looks farther, to the blessed fruits and 
effects of that great light which should visit them that sat in darkness ; it would 
bring liberty along with it, deliverance to the captives, Zu. iv. 18. 1. The 
design of the Gospel, and the grace of it, is to break the yoke of sin and Satan 
to remove the burthen of guilt and corruption, and to free us from the rod of 
those oppressors, that we might be brought into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. Christ broke the yoke of the ceremonial law, Acts xv. 10; 
Gal. y. 1; and delivered us out of the hand of our enemies, that we might serve 
him without fear, Lu. i. 74,75, 2. This is done with the Spirit working like fire, 
Mat. iii. 11; not as the battle of the warrior is fought with confused noise; no. 
the weapons of our warfare are not carnal; but it is done with the spirit of 
fadeenens and spirit of burning, ch. iv. 4. It is done as in the day of Midian, 

y a work of God upon the hearts of men. Christ is our Gideon; it is his 
sword that doth wonders. 

But who, where, is he that shall undertake and accomplish these great things 
for the church? He tells us, ver. 6,7, they shall be done by the Messiah 
Immanuel, that son of a virgin whose birth he had foretold, ch. vii. 14, and 
now speaks of in the prophetical style, as a thing already done, The child is 
born; not only because it was as certain, and he was as certain of it, as if it had 
been done already, but because the church, before his incarnation, reaped great 
benefit and advantage by his undertaking, in the virtue of that first promise 
concerning the seed of the woman, Gen. iii. 15. As he was the Lamb slain 
so he was the child born from the foundation of the world, ev. xiii. 8. All 
the great things that God did for the Old Testament church were done by him 
as the eternal Word, and for his sake as the Mediator. He was the Anointed 
to whom God had respect, Ps. lxxxiv. 9, and it was for the Lord’s sake,—for 
the Lord Christ’s sake,—that God caused his face to shine upon his sanctuary, 
Dan. ix. 17. Therefore, the Jewish nation, and particularly the house of David, 
were preserved many a time from imminent ruin, because that blessing was in 
them. What greater security therefore could be given to the church of God 
then that it should be preserved, and be the special care of the Divine provi- 
dence, than this, that God had so great a mercy in reserve for it?” The Chaldee 
paraphrase understands it of ‘the Man that shall endure for ever, even Christ.’ 
And it is an illustrious prophecy of him and of his kingdom, which doubtless 
they that waited for the consolation of Israel built much upon, often turned 
to, and read with pleasure. ; ‘ ; 

Ist. See him in his humiliation. The same that is the mighty God isa child 
born; the Ancient of days becomes an infant of a span long; the everlasting 
Father is a Son given. Such was his condescension in taking our nature upon 
him; thus did he humble and empty himself to exalt and fill us. He is born 
into our world; “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us;” he is given, 
freely given, to be all that to us which our case, in our fallen state, calls for ; 
God so loved the world that he gave him. He is born to us, he is given to us,— 
us men,—and not to the angels that sinned. It is spoken with an air of triumph, 
and the angel seems to refer to these words in the notice he gives to the shep- 
herds of the Messiah’s being come; Lw. ii. 11, “ Unto you is born this day a 
Saviour.” Note, Christ’s being born and given to us is the great foundatior 
of our hopes, and fountain of our joys, in times of greatest grief andfear. 

2nd. See him in his exaltation. Tis child, this Son, this Son of God, this 
Son of Man that is given to us, is in a capacity to do us a great deal of kindness; 
for he is invested with the highest honour and power, so that we cannot but 
be happy if he be our friend. 

‘irst. See the dignity he is advanced to, and the name he hath above every 
name; he shall be caline (and therefore we are sure he is, and shall be,) 
Wonderful, Counsellor, &c. His od shall know him and worship him by 
these names; and as one that fully answers them, they shall submit to him 
and depend upon him. Ist. He is Wonderful, Counsellor. Justly is he callec 
Wonderful, for he is both God and man. His love is the wonder of angels and 
glorified saints; in his birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension he was 
wonderful. A constant series of wonders attended him, and without contro- 
versy great was the mystery of godliness concerning him. He is the Counsellor, 
for he was intimately acquainted with the counsels of God from eternity, an 
he gives counsel to the children of men, in which he consults our welfare. It is 
b Bim that God has given us counsel, Ps. xvi. 7; Jtev. iii. 18, He is the wisdom 
of the Father, and is made of God to us wisdom. Some join these together ; 
he is the wonderful counsellor, a wonder or miracle of a counsellor. In this, as 
in other things, he hath the preeminence ; none teacheth like him. 2nd. He is the 
mighty God; ‘God, the mighty one.’ As he has wisdom, so he has strength 
to go through with his undertaking ; is able to save to the uttermost, And such 
is the work of the Mediator, that no less a power than that of the rei tard God 
could accomplish it. 3rd. He is the everlasting Father; or, ‘The Father of 
eternity.’ He is God, one with the Father, who is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing. His fatherly care of his people, and tenderness towards them, 1s everlasting. 
He is the Author of everlasting life and happiness to them, and so is the Father 
of a blessed eternity to them. He is the Father of the world to come, so the 
Seventy read it; the Father of the gospel state, which is put in subjection to 
him, not to the angels, Heb. ii.5. He was from eternity Father of the great 
work of redemption ; his heart was upon it; it was the product of his wisdom, 
as the counsellor; of his love, as the everlasting Father. 4th. He is the Prince 
of Peace. Asa king he preserves the peace,—commands peace; nay, he creates 

eace in his kingdom. e is our peace, and it is his gence that both keeps the 
fearte of his people and rules in them. He is not only a peaceable prince ard 
his reign peaceable, but he is the author and giver of all guod, all that peace 
which is the present and future bliss of his subjects. 

Secondly. See the dominion he is advanced to, and the throne he has above 
every throne; ver. 6, “‘’he government shall be upon his shoulder,’—his only. 
He shall not only wear the badge of it upon his shoulder, “ the key of the house 
of David,” ch. xxii, 22, but he shall bear the burthen of it, The Father shail 


next verse, Their hopeless condition will be such that they will find 
relief nowhere, whether they look towards heaven above or towards 
the earth beneath. 

ix. 1. This isa continuation of the prophecy begun in the previous 
chapter, and shows that God will appear in mercy as well as in justice. 
The Hebrew text makes this verse the last of chap. viii. Translators 
differ much as to the proper rendering. Thus, Dr. Delitzsch (Clarke’s 
Edition) renders it:—‘‘For it does not remain dark where there is now 
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devolve it upon him, so that he shall have an incontestable right to govern, and | 
he shall undertake it, so that no doubt can be made of his governing well; for | 
he shall set his shoulder to it, and will never complain, as Moses did, of his 
being overcharged; “Lam not able to bear all this people,” Num. xiv. 11, 14. 
Glorious things are here spoken of Christ’s government, ver. 7. 1st. That it 
shall be an increasing government. It shall be multiplied; the bounds of his 
kingdom shall be more and more —— and many shall be added to it daily. 
The lustre of it shall increase, and it shall shine more and more bright in the 
world. The monarchies of the earth were each less illustrious than the other, 
so that what began in gold ended in iron and clay, and every monarchy 
dwindled by degrees; but the king io of Christ is a growing kingdom, and 
will come to perfection at last. 2nd. That it shall be a peaceable government. 
agreeable to his character as the Prince of peace. He shall rule by love, shall 
rute in men’s hearts, so that wherever his government is there shall be peace; 
and as his government increaseth the peace shall increase. The more we are 
subject to Christ the more easy and safe we are. 3rd. That it shall bea right- 
ful government. He that is the Son of David shall reign upon the throne of | 
David, and over his kingdom which he is entitled to; ‘‘ God shall give him the : 
throne of his father David,” Lu. i. 32,33. The gospel church, in which Jew 
and Gentile are incorporated, is the holy hill of Zion, on which Christ reigns, 
Ps. ii. 6. 4th. That it shall be administered with prudence and equity, and so 
as to answer the great end of government, which is the establishment of the 
kingdom. He shall order it, and settle it with justice and judgment. Every 
thing is, and shall be, well managed in the kingdom of Christ; and none of his 
subjects shall ever have cause to complain. 5¢k. That it shall be an everlastin 

kingdom. There shall be no end of the increase of his government,—it shal 
be still growing; no end of the increase of the peace of it, for the happiness 
of the subjects of this kingdom shall last to eternity, and perhaps shall be 
progressive in infinitum,— for ever.’ He shall reign from henceforth even 
for ever, not only throughout all generations of time, but even then when the 
kingdom shall be delivered up to God even the Father, the glory both of the 
Redeemer and the redeemed shall continue eternally. 6th. That God himself 
hath undertaken to bring all this about. The Lord of hosts, who hath all 
power in his hand, and all creatures at his beck, shall perform this, shall pre- 
serve the throne of David till this Prince of peace is settled in it. His zeal 
shall do it; his jealousy for his own honour, and the truth of his promise, and 
the good of his church. Note, The heart of God is much upon the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ among men, which is very comfortable to all 
those that wish well to it. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will overcome all 
opposition, 


8 The Lord sent a word into Jacob, 

And it hath lighted upon Israel 

And all the people shall know, 

Even Ephraim and the inhabitant of Samaria, 

That say in the pride and stoutness of heart, 

The bricks are fallen down, but we will build with hewn 
stones : [endo cedars. 

The sycomores are cut down, but we will change them 

Therefore the Lorp shall set up the adversaries of Rezin 

And join his enemies together ; [against him, 

The Syrians before, and the Philistines behind ; 

And they shall devour Israel with open mouth 

For all this his anger is not turned away, 

But his hand ¢s stretched out still. 

For the people turneth not unto him that smiteth them, 

Neither do they seek the Lorp of hosts 

Therefore the Lorp will cut off from Israel head and tail, 

Branch and rush, in one day. 

The ancient and honourable, he zs the head ; 

And the prophet that teacheth lies, he ¢s the tail. 

For the leaders of this people cause ¢hem to err ; 

And they that are led of them are destroyed. 

Therefore the Lord shall have no joy in their young men, 

Neither shall have mercy on their fatherless and widows : 

For every one zs an hypocrite and an evildoer, 

And every mouth speaketh folly. 

For all this his anger is not turned away, 

But his hand és stretched out still. 

For wickedness burneth as the fire : 

It shall devour the briers and thorns, 

And shall kindle in the thickets of the forest, 

And they shall mount up é#e the lifting up of smoke. 

Through the wrath of the Lorp of hosts is the land! 
darkened, 

And the people shall be as the fuel of the fire : 

No man shall spare his brother. 

And he shall snatch on the right hand, and be hungry ; 

And he shall eat on the left hand, and they shall not be 
satisfied : 

They shall eat every man the flesh of his own arm : 

21 Manasseh, Ephraim ; and Ephraim, Manasseh : | 
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And they together shall be against Judah, 
For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand 7s stretched out still. 


Here are terrible ee which are directed primarily against Israel, 
the ah a of the ten tribes, Sphraim and Samaria; the ruin of which is here 
foretold, with all the woful confusions that were the prefaces to that ruin, all 
which came to pass within a few years after. But they look farther, to all the 
enemies of the throne and kingdom of Christ, the Son of David, and read the 
doom of all the nations that forget God, and will not have Christ to reign over 
them. Observe, 

First. The preface to this prediction; ver. 8, “The Lord sent a word into 
Jacob ;” sent it by his servants the prophets. He warns before he wounds; he 
sent notice what he would do, that they might meet him in the way of his judg- 
ments, but they would not take the hint ; took no care to turn away his wrath, 
and so “it lighted upon Israel;” for no word of God shall fall to the ground. 
It fell Se them as a storm of rain and hail from on high, which they could 
not avoid. It has lighted upon them, that is, it is as sure to come as if it were 
come already; and all the people shall know by feeling it what they would not 
know by hearing of it. ‘Those that are willingly ignorant of the wrath of God 
revealed from heaven against sin and sinners shall be made to know it. 

Secondly. The sins charged upon the people of Israel, which provoked God 
to bring these judgments upon them. 

1. Their insolent defiance of the justice of God, thinking themselves a match 
for him. They “say in the pride and stoutness of their heart,” let God him- 
self do his worst, they will hold their own, and make their part good with 
him; if he ruin their houses they will repair them, and make them stronger and 
finer than they were before; their landlord shall not turn them out of doors, 
though they pay him no rent, but they will keep in possession. If the houses 
that were built of bricks be demolished in the war, we will rebuild them with 
hewn stones, that shall not so easily be thrown down. If the enemy cut down 
the sycamores, we will plant cedars in the room of them; we wil) make a 
hand of God’s judgments, gain by them, and so outbrave them, Note, Those 
are ripening apace for ruin whose hearts are unhumbled under humbling eh 
vidences; for God will walk contrary to those who thus walk contrary to him, 
and provoke him to jealousy, as if they were stronger than he. 

2. ‘Their incorrigibleness under all the rebukes of Providence hitherto; 
ver. 13, “ The people turneth not unto him that smiteth them.” They are not 
wrought upon to reform their lives, to forsake their sins, and to return to their 
duty, “neither do they seek the Lord of hosts.” Either they are atheists, and 
have no religion, or idolaters, and seek to those gods that are creatures of their 
own fancy, and the works of their own hands. ote, That which God designs 
in smiting us is to turn us to himself, and to set us a seeking him. And if this 
point be not gained by lesser ;udgments, greater may be expected. God smites 
that he may not kill. 

3. ‘Their general corruption of manners, and abounding Ist. 
Those that should have reformed them helped to debauch them; ver. 16, 
“The leaders of this people” mislead them, and “cause them to err,” by con- 
niving at their wickedness, and countenancing wicked people, and by settin 
them ill examples; and then no wonder if they that are led of them be deceived, 
and so destroyed. But it is ill with a people when their physicians are their 
worse disease; ‘They that bless this pee or call them blessed,’ (so the 
margin reads it,) that flatter them, and soothe them up in their wickedness, 
and cry, Peace, peace, to them, they “cause them to err;” and they “that are 
called blessed of them, are swallowed up” ere they are aware. We have 
reason to be afraid of those that speak well of us when we do ill: see 
Pr. xxiv. 24; xxix. 5. 2nd. Wickedness was universal, and all were infected 
with it; ver. 17, “‘ Every one is an hypocrite and an evil-doer.” If there be any 
that are good, they do not, they dare not, appear; for “every mouth speaks 
folly and villany;” every one is profane towards God, (so the word properly 
signifies,) and an evil-doer towards man. These two commonly go together, 
they that fear not God, regard not man; and then every mouth speaks folly, 
falsehood, and reproach, both against God and man ; for “ out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaks.” 

Thirdly. The judgments threatened against them for this wickedness of 
theirs. Let them not think to go unpunished. 

1. In general. Hereby they exposed themselves to the wrath of God, which 
should both devour as fire and darken as smoke. Ist. It should devour as fire; 
ver. 18, “* Wickedness shall burn as the fire,” that is, the displeasure of Go 
incurred by sin shall consume the sinners who have made themselves as briars 
and thorns before it, and as the thickets of the forest; combustible matter, 
which the wrath of the Lord of hosts, the mighty God, will go through, and 
burn together. 2nd. It should darken as smoke. ‘The briars and thorns, when 
the fire consumes them, “shall mount up like the lifting up of smoke,” so that 
the whole land shall be darkened by it. They shall be in trouble, and see no 
way out; ver. 19, “The people shall be as the fuel of the fire.” God's wrath 
fastens upon none but those that make themselves fuel for it; and then they 
mount P as the smoke of sacrifices ; being made victims to Divine justice. 

2. God would arm the nei ict ed powers against them, ver. 11, 12. At 
this time the kingdom of Israel was in league with that of Syria against Judah; 
but the Assyrians, who were adversaries to the Syrians, when they had con- 
quered them should invade Israel; and God will stir them up to do it, and 
join the enemies of Israel together in alliance against them, who be have par- 
ticular ends of their own to serve, and are not aware of God's hand in their 
alliance. Note, Ist. When enemies are set up and joined in confederacy against 
a people, God’s hand must be acknowledged in it. 2nd. Those that partake 
with each other in sin, as Syria and Israel in invading Judah, must expect 
to share in the punishment of sin. Nay, the Syrians themselves, that they were 
now in league with, should be a scourge to them, (for it is no unusudd Sie 
for those to fall out that have been one in an ill thing ;) “they before, and the 
Philistines behind ;” one attacking them in the front, the other flanking them, 
or falling upon their rear, so that they should be surrounded with enemies on 
all sides, that should “devour them with open mouth,” ver. 12. The Philistines 
were not now looked upon as formidable enemies, and the Syrians were looked 
upon as fast friends, and yet these shal! devour Israel. Vhen men’s ways 
displease the Lord he makes even their friends to be at war with them. 

3. God would take from the midst of them those they confided in, and 
promised themselves help from, ver. 14.15. Because the people seek not God 
those they seek to, and depend upon, shall stand them in no stead. The Lor 
will “cut off head and tail, branch and rush,” which is explained in the next 
verse. Ist. Their magistrates, that were honourable oe birth and office, and 
were the ancients of the people, these were the head, those were the branch, 
which they promised themselves spirit and fruit from; but because these 
caused them them to err they shall be cut off, and their dignity and power 
shall be no protection to them when the abuse of that dignity and power was 
the great provocation. And it was a judgment upon the people to have their 
princes cut off, though they were not such as they should be. 2nd, Their 
prophets, their false prophets, were the tail and the rush, the most despicable 
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rofaneness. 


| 

distress: in the first time he brought into disgrace the land of 
Zebulun, and the land of Naphtali; and in the last he brings to 
honour the road by the sea, the other side of Jordan, the circle of the 
Gentiles.” Although badly worded, this version deserves attention. 
We think, however, that “circle” for “ Galilee’? can scarcely be 
maintained, (See Matt. iv. 15, in which part of the words are quoted.) 

ix. 3. A various reading occurs here, and is somewhat wrongly 
inlicated in the margin. For “Thou hast multiplied the nation, and 
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not increased the joy” we may read, “Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
and hast increased its joy,” which is supported by good authorities, 
ancient as well as modern. (See chap. xlix. 5.) 

ix. 4 “The yoke of his burden” is “his burdensome yoke ;” “the 
staff of his shoulder” may either be the staff with which he is beaten 
or a pole over the shoulda for carrying loads; “the rod of hia 
oppressor ” is the rod of the slave-driver. For “the day of Midian” 
see Judg. vii. 21, &c., relating the overthrow of the Midianites, 
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of all other. A wicked minister is the worst of men. Corruptio optimi est 

essima, —‘the best things, when corrupted, become the worst.’ ‘The blind led 
he biind, and so both fell into the ditch; and the blind leaders fell first, and 
fell undermost. 

Fourthly. That the desolation should be as general as the corruption had 
been, and none should escape it, ver. 17. 1. Not those that were the objects of 
complacency; none shall be spared for love. “‘The Lord shall have no joy 
in their young men,” that were in the flower of their youth; nor will he say, 
* Deal gently with the young men for my sake ;” no, let them fall with the rest, 
and with them let the seed of the next generation perish. 2. Not those that 
were the objects of compassion; none shall be spared for pity. He shall not 
“have mercy on the fatherless and widows,” though he used to be in a par- 
ticular manner their patron and protector. They had corrupted their way 
like all the rest; and if the poverty and helplessness of their state was not 
an argument with them to keep them from sin, they could not expect it should 

an argument with God to protect them from judgments. 

Fifthly. That they should pull one another to pieces, and every one should 
help forward the common ruin, and they should be cannibals to themselves, 
and one to another. “ No man shall spare his brother” if he come in the way 
of his ambition or coyetousness, or if he have any colour to be revenged on 
him. And how can they expect God should spare them, when they shew no 
compassion one to another? Men’s passion and cruelty one against another 
provokes God to be ou ie Pad them all, and is an evidence that he is so. 
Civil wars soon bring a kingdom to desolation. Such they were in Israel 
when “for the transgression of the land many were the princes thereof,” 
2 Kin. xiv. 16. In these intestine broils, men ‘snatched on the right hand, and 
yet were hungry still,” and did eat “the flesh of their own arm,” preyed upon 
themselves for hunger, or upon their nearest relations, that were as their own 
flesh, ver. 20. This speaks, 1. Great famine and scarcity. When men had pulled 
all they could to them it was so little that they were still hungry, at least God 
did not bless it to them, so that “they eat and have not enough,” Hag. i. 6. 
2. Great rapine and plunder. Jusque datum sceleri,—‘ iniquity is established by 
law.’ The hedge of property, which is a hedge of protection to men’s estates, 
shall be plucked up; and every man shall think all that his own which he can 
lay his hands on; vivitur ex rapto, non hospes ab hospite tutus,—‘ we live on-the 
spoil, and the rights of hospitality are all violated.’ And yet, when men thus 
eatch at that which is none of their own, they are not satisfied. Covetous 
desires are insatiable, and this curse is entailed on that which is ill got, that 
it will never do well. These intestine broils should be not only among par- 
ticular persons, and private families, but among the tribes; ver. 2), “‘ Manasseh 
shall devour Ephraim, and Ephraim Manasseh,” though they together be 
against Judah. They that could unite against Judah could not unite with 
one another; but that sinful confederacy of theirs against their neighbour 
that dwelt securely by them was justly punished by this separation of them 
one from another. Or, Judah having sinned like Manasseh and Ephraim, shall 
not only suffer with them, but suffer by them. Note, Mutual enmity and ani- 
mosity among the tribes of God’s Israel is such a sin as ripens them for ruin, 
and a sad symptom of ruin hastening on apace. phraim be against 
Manasseh, and Manasseh against Ephraim, and both against Judah, they will 
all soon become a very easy prey to the common enemy. 

Sixthly. That, though they should be followed with all those pecsments, yet 
God would not let fall his controversy with them. It is the heavy burthen 
of this song, ver. 12, again, ver. 17, and in the close, ver. 21, “For all this his 
anger is not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still;” that is, 1. They 
do nothing to turn away his anger; they do not repent and reform, do not 
humble themselves and Bets none stand in the gap, none answer to God’s 
calls, nor cemply with the designs of his providences, but they are hardened 
and secure. 2. His anger therefore continues to burn against them, and “ his 
hand is stretched out still.” The reason why the judgments of God are pro- 
longed is, because the point is not gained, sinners are not brought to repentance 
by them. “The people turneth not to him that smiteth them,” and therefore 
he continues to smite them; for when God judgeth he will overcome, and the 
proudest, stoutest sinner shall either bend or break. ; 


CHAPTER X. 


The prophet in this chapter is dealing, I. With the proud oppressors of his people at 
home, that abused their power to pervert justice, whom he would reckon with for their 
tyranny, ver. 1—4. II. With a threatening invader of his people from abroad, Senna- 
cherib king of Assyria, concerning whom observe, 1. The commission given him to 
invade Judah, ver. 5,6; 2. His pride and insolence in the execution of that commis- 
sion, ver. 7—11, 13, 14; 3. A rebuke given to his haughtiness, and a threatening of his 
fall and rnin, when he had served the purposes for which God raised him up, ver. 12, 
15—19; 4. A promise of grace to the people of God, to enable them to bear up under 
the affliction, and to get good by it, ver. 20—23; 5. Great encouragement given to 
them not to fear this threatening storm, but to hope that, though for the preseut all the 
country was put into a great consternation by it, yet it would end well in the destruc- 
tion of this formidable enemy, ver. 24—34. And this is intended to quiet the minds of 
good people in reference to all the threatening efforts of the wrath of the church’s 
enemies. If God be for us, who can be against us? None, to do us any harm. 


OE unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
And that write grievousness which they have prescribed ; 
2 To turn aside the needy from judgment, 
And to take away the right from the poor of my people, 
That widows may be their prey, 
And that they may rob the fatherless ! 
8 And what will ye do in the day of visitation, 
And in the desolation which shall come from far ? 
To whom will ye flee for help ? 
And where will ye leave your glory ? 
4 Without me they shall bow down under the prisoners, 
And they shall fall under the slain. 
For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand ¢s stretched out still. 


Whether they were the princes and judges of Israel or Judah, or both, that 
the prophet denounced this woe against, is not certain. If those of Israel, 


verses are to be joined with the close of the foregoing chapter; which is 


ix. 5. This may be rendered, “ For all the armour of the armed 
man in the tumult (of battle), and garments rolled in blood, shall be 
for burning and fuel for fire.” 

ix. 6. This most important verse involves fewer difficulties of 
translation than of exposition. The expressions “ mighty God” and 
everlasting Father” have, however, been questioned. As to the 
former, some connect it with counsellor, as “ counsellor of the mighty 
G d;” others, feeling this untenable, render it “mighty hero” A 
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probable enough, because the burthen of that prophecy, “ For all this his anger 
1s not turned away,” is repeated here, ver. 4. If those of Judah, they then shew 
what was the particular sin for which God brought the Assyrian army upon 
them, to punish their magistrates for maladministration, which they could not 
legally be called to account for. To them he speaks woes before he speaks 
comforts to God’s own people. Here is, 

First. The indictment drawn up against these oppressors, ver. 1, 2. They are 
charged, 1. With making wicked laws and edicts. They “ decree unrighteous 
decrees,” contrary to natural equity and the law of God; and what mischief 
they prescribe those under them write it, enrol it, and put it into the formality 
of alaw. Woe to the superior powers that devise ay decree these decrees! 
they are not too high to be under the Divine check; and woe to the inferior 
officers that draw them up, and enter them upon record, “the writers that write 
the grievousness,” they are not too mean to be within the Divine cognizance. 
Principal and accessaries shall fall under the same woe. Note, It is bad to do 
hurt, but it is worse to do it with design and deliberation; to do wrong to 
many, and to involve many in the guilt of doing wrong. 2. With perverting 
justice in the execution of the laws that were made. No people had statutes 
and judgments so righteous as they had; and yet corrupt judges found ways to 
“turn aside the needy from judgment,” to hinder them from coming at their 
right, and recovering what was their due, because they were needy and poor, 
and such as they could get nothing by, nor expect any bribes from. 3. With 
enriching themselves by oppressing those that lay at their mercy, whom they 
ought to have protected. They make widows’ houses and estates their prey 
and they rob the fatherless of the little that is left them, because they have 
no friend to appear for them, Not to relieve them if they had wanted, not to 
right them if they were wronged, had been crime enough in men that had 
wealth and power; but to rob them, because on the side of the oppressors 
there was power, and the oppressed had no comforter, Feel. iv. 4, is such a 
piece of barbarity, as one would think none could ever be guilty of that had 
either the nature of a man, or the name of an Israelite. 

Secondly. A challenge given them with all their pride and power, to outface 
the judgments of God; ver. 3, “ What will ye do? To whom will ye flee?’ 
You can trample upon the widows and fatherless, but “ what wili ye do when 
God riseth up?” Job xxxi. 14. Great men, that tyrannize over the poor, think 
they shall never be called to account for it, shall never liear of it again, or fare 
the worse for it; but “shall not God visit for these things?” Jer. v. 29. Will 
tnere not come a desolation upon those that have made others desolate? Per- 
haps it may come from far, and therefore may be long in coming, but it will 
come at last. Reprieves are nct pardons; and coming from far, from a quarter 
whence it was least expected, it will be the greater surprise, and the more 
terrible. Now what will then become of these unrighteous judges? Now they 
see their help in the gate, Job xxxi. 21. But to whom will they then flee for 
help? Note, 1. ‘There is a day of visitation coming, a day of inquiry and dis- 
covery, a searching day, which will bring to light, to a true light, every man 
and every man’s work. 2. The day of visitation will be a day of desolation to 
all wicked people, when all their comforts and hopes will be lost and gone, and 
buried in ruin, and themselves left desolate. 3. Impenitent sinners will be 
utterly at a loss, and will not know what to do in the day of visitation and 
desolation. They cannot fly and hide themselves, cannot fight it out, and 
defend themselves. They have no refuge in which either to shelter themselves 
from the present evil, “‘l’o whom will ye flee for help?” or to secure to them- 
selves better times hereafter, “ Where will you leave your glory,” to find it 
again, when the storm is over? The wealth they had got was their glory, and 
they had no place of safety in which to deposit that, but they should certainly 
see it flee away. If our souls be our glory, as they ought to be, and we make 
them our chief care, we know where to leave them, and into whose hands to 
commit them, even those of a faithful Creator. 4. It concerns us all seriously 
to consider what we shall do in the day of visitation, in a day of affliction, in 
the day of death and judgment, and to provide that we may do well. 

Thirdly. Sentence passed upon them, by which they are doomed some to 
imprisonment and captivity; “ They shall bow down among the prisoners,” or, 
“under them:” hose that were most highly elevated in sin shall be most 
heavily loaded, and most deeply sunk in trouble; others, to death, they shall 
fall first, and so shall fall under the rest of the slain. They that had trampled 
upon the widows and fatherless shall themselves be trodden down, ver. 4. 
This it will come to, saith God, without me; that is, because you have deserted 
me, and driven me away from you. Nothing but utter ruin can be expected by 
those that live without God in the world; that cast him behind their back, and 
so cast themselves out of his protection. ee: 

And yet “for all this his anger is not turned away;” which intimates not 
only that God will proceed in his controversy with them, but that they shall be 
in a continual dread of it. They shall, to their unspeakable terror, see his 
hand still stretched out against them, and there shall remain nothing but a 
“fearful looking for of judgment.” 


5 O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, 
And the staff in their hand is mine 
indignation. 
6 I will send him against an hypo- 
critical nation, 
And against the people of my wrath 
will I give him a charge, 
To take the spoil, and to take the 
prey, [mire of the streets. \ 
And to tread them down like the \ 
7 Howbeit he meaneth not so, 
Neither doth his heart think so; 
But 7¢ zs in his heart to destroy 
And cut off nations not a few. 
8 For he saith, [kings ? 
Are not my princes altogether 
9 Js not Calno as Carchemish ? 
Is not Hamath as Arpad ? 
Zs not Samaria as Damascus ? 
As my hand hath found the kingdoms of the idols, 


SYRIAN HERCULES, OR BEL 


10 


sufficient answer is found in chap. x. 21. As to the other phrase, 
it may be rendered, “Father of Eternity,” or “Eternal Father,” 
and a number of other texts amply support these renderings. 
First, who calls this text doubtful, practically justifies the ortho- 
dox view, by referring to Isa. xlv. 17, lvii. 15; Psa. ix. 5, x. 16, &. 

ix. 7. “Peace” here includes all that we understand by pros- 
perity, happiness, and plenty. 

ix. 8. We might render this verse, “The Lord cast a word upon 
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And whose graven images did excel them of Jerusalem | 
and of Samaria ; 

Shall I not, as I have done unto Samaria and her idols, 

So do to Jerusalem and her idols ? 

12 Wherefore it shall come to pass, 

That when the Lord hath performed his whole work 

Upon mount Zion and on Jerusalem, 

I will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of 

And the glory of his high looks. [ Assyria, 

For he saith, 

By the strength of my hand I have done 7, 

And by my wisdom ; for I am prudent : 

And I have removed the bounds of the people, 

And have robbed their treasures, 

And I have put down the inhabitants like a valiant man: 

And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the peo- 

And as one gathereth eggs that are left. [ple: 

Have I gathered all the earth ; 

And there was none that moved the wing, or opened the 
mouth, or peeped. [with ? 

Shall the ax boast itself against him that heweth there- 

Or shall the saw magnify itself against him that shaketh it ? 

As if the rod should shake ¢¢se/f against them that lift it 
up, [ wood. 

Or as if the staff should lift up itself, as if it were no 


14 


15 


SAW, AXES, AND STAVES, 


16 Therefore shall the Lord, the Lord of hosts, send 
Among his fat ones leanness ; 
And under his glory he shall kindle a burning 
Like the burning of a fire. 


17 And the light of Israel shall be for a fire, 
And his Holy One for a flame: 
And it shall burn and devour his thorns 
And his briers in one day ; [fruitful field, 
18 And shall consume the glory of his forest, and of his 
Both soul and body : 
And they shall be as when a standardbearer fainteth. 
19 And the rest of the trees of his forest shall be few, 


That a child may write them. 


The destruction of the kingdom of Israel by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
was foretold in the foregoing chapter, and it had its accomplishment in the 
sixth year of Hezekiah, 2 Kin. xviii. 10. It was total and final, head and tail 
were all cut off. Now the correction of the kingdom of Judah by Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, is foretold in this chapter; and this prediction was fulfilled in 
the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, when that potent prince, encouraged by the 
successes of his predecessors against the ten tribes, “came up against all the 
fenced cities of Judah, and took them, and laid siege to Jerusalem,” 2 Kin. xviii. 13, 
and a mighty fright we may well suppose Hezekiah and his kingdom to be in, 
though there was a good work of reformation lately begun among them. But 
it ended well, in the confusion of the Assyrians, and the great encouragement 
of Hezekiah and his people in their return to God. Now let us see here: 

First. How God in his sovereignty deputed the king of Assyria to be his 
servant, and made use of him as a mere tool to serve his own purposes with; 
ver. 5, 6, “ O Assyrian,” know this, that thou art “the rod of mine anger;” 
sue I will send thee to be a scourge to “the people of my wrath.” Observe 

ere, 

1, How bad the character of the Jews is, though they appeared very good. 
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They are a hypocritical nation, that made a profession of religion, and at this 
time particularly of reformation; but were not truly religious, not truly 
retormed, not so good as they pretended to be. Now Hezekiah had brought 
goodness into fashion. When rulers are pions, and so religion is in reputation, 
it is common for nations to be hypocritical. They are a profane nation, so 
some read it. Hezekiah had in a great measure cured them of their idolatry, 
and now they run into profaneness; nay, hypocrisy is profaneness; none pro- 
fane the name of God so much as those who are called by that name, and eall 
upon it, and yet live in sin. Being a profane, hypocritical nation, they are the 
people of God’s wrath ; they lie under his wrath, and are likely to be consumed 

y it. Note, Hypocritical nations are the people of God’s wrath. Nothing is 
more offensive to God than dissimulation in religion. See what a change sin 
made: they that had been God’s chosen and hallowed people, above all people, 
ecome the people of his wrath: see Am. iii. 2. 

2. How mean the character of the Assyrian is, though he appeared very 
great. He is but the rod of God’s anger; an instrument that God is pleased to 
make use of for the chastening of his people, that being thus ‘‘ chastened of the 
Lord, they may not be condemned with the world.” Note, The tyrants of the 
world are but the tools of Providence. Men are God’s hand, his sword some- 
times, to kill and slay, Ps. xvii. 13, 14. At other times they are his rod to 
correct. “The staff in their hand,” wherewith they smite his people, is his 
indignation ; it is his wrath that puts the staff into their hand, and enables them 
to deal blows at pleasure among such as thought themselves a match for them. 
Sometimes God makes an idolatrous nation, that serves him not at all, a scourge 
to a hypocritical nation, that serves him not in sincerity and truth. The 
Assyrian is called the rod of God’s anger, because he is employed by him: 
Ist. From him his power is derived; “I will send him, I will give him a charge.” 
Note, All the power that wicked men have, though they often use it against 
God, yet they always receive it from him. Pilate could have no power against 
Christ, unless it were given him from above, Jno. xix. 11. 2nd. By him the 
exercise of that power is directed. He is to take the spoil, and to take the prey, 
not to shed any blood, (we read not of any slain,) but to plunder the country 
rifle the houses, and drive the cattle, and strip them of all their wealth and 
ornaments, and to “tread them down like the mire of the streets.” When 
God’s professing people wallow in the mire of sin, it is just with God to suffer 
their enemies to tread upon them like mire. But why must the Assyrian pre- 
vail thus against them? Not that they might be ruined, but that they might be 
thoroughly reformed. : 

Secondly. See how the king of Assyria in his peas magnified himself as his 
own master, and pretended to be absolute, and above all control; to act purely 
according to his own will, and for his own honour. “ God ordained him for 
judgment,” even the mighty God established him for correction,” Hab. i. 12, to 

e an instrument of DUREIDE his people to repentance; “ Howbeit he meaneth 
not so, neither doth his heart think so,” ver. 7. He doth not think that he is 
either God’s servant or Israel’s friend; either that he can do no more than 
God will let him, or that he shall do no more than God will make to work for 
the good of his people. God designs to correct his people for, and so to cure 
them of, their hypocrisy, and bring them nearer to him. But was that Sen- 
nacherib’s design? No, it was the farthest thing from his thoughts; “ He 
meaneth not so.” Note, 1. The wise God often makes even the sinful passions 
and projects of men subservient to his own great and holy purposes. 2. When 
God makes use of men as instruments in his hand to do his work, it is very 
common for him to mean one thing, and them to mean another; nay for them 
to mean quite contrary to what he intends. What Joseph’s brethren _de- 
signed for hurt God overruled for good, Gen. 1. 20: see Mic. iy. 11,12. Men 
have their ends, and God his; but we are sure “the counsel of the Lord that 
shall stand.” But what is it that the proud Assyrian aims at? ‘The heart of 
kings is unsearchable, but God knew what was in his heart: he designs nothin 
but to destroy, and to cut off nations not a few, and to make himself master o 
them. Ist. He designs to gratify his own cruelty; nothing will serve but to 
destroy and cut off. He hopes to regale himself with blood and slaughter; 
that of particular persons will not suffice, he must cut off nations. It is below 
him to deal by retail, he traffics in murders by wholesale. Nations, and those 
not a few, must have but one neck, which he will have the pleasure of cutting 
off. 2nd. He designs to gratify his own covetousness and ambition, to set up 
for an universal monarch, and “ to gather unto him all nations,” Hab. ii. 5. An 
insatiable desire of wealth and dominion is that which carries him on in this 
undertaking. _. f , : 

The prophet here brings him in vaunting and hectoring; and by his general’s 
letter to Hezekiah, written in his name, vainglory and arrogance seem to have 
entered very far into the spirit and genius of the man. His haughtiness and 
presumption are here described very largely, and his very language copied ou 
partly to represent him as ridiculous, and partly to assure the people of Go 
that he would be brought down; for that, maxim generally holds true, that 

ride goes before destruction. It also intimates that God takes notice, and 
Geese an account of all men’s proud and haughty words, with which they set 
heaven and earth at defiance. They that speak great and swelling words of 
vanity shall hear of them again, 

First. He brags what great things he has done to other nations: sé. He has 
made their kings his courtiers; ver. 8, ‘ My princes are altogether kings ;” that 
is, those that are now my princes are such as have been kings. Or, he means 
that he had raised his throne to that degree that his servants and those that 
were in command under him, were as great, and lived in as much pomp, as the 
kings of other countries. Or, those that were absolute princes in their own 
dominions held their crowns under him, and did him homage. This was a 
vainglorious boast ; but how great is our God, whom we serve, who is indeed 
King of kings, and whose subjects are made to him kings? Rev. i. 5. 2nd. He 
has made himself master of their cities. He names several, ver. 9, that were all 
alike reduced by him; Calno soon yielded, as Carchemish did; Hamath could 
not hold out any more than Arpad; and Samaria is become his, as well as 
Damascus. To support his boasts, he is fain to bring the victories of his prede- 
cessor into the account; for it was he that conquered Samaria, not Sennacherib, 
3rd. He had been too hard for their idols, their tutelar gods, and had “found 
out the kingdoms of the idols,” and found out ways to make them his own, 
ver. 10. Their kingdoms took denomination from the idols they worshipped ; 
the Moabites are called the people of Chemosh, Jer. xlviii. 46, because they 
imagined their gods were their patrons and protectors; and therefore Sen- 
nacherib vainly imagines that every conquest of a eee | om was the conquest of 
agod. 4th. He had enlarged his own dominions, and “removed the bounds of 
the people,” ver. 13, enclosing many large territories within the limits of his 
own kingdom, and shifting a great way farther the ancient landmarks which 
his fathers had set; he could not bear to be hemmed in so close, but must have 
more room to thrive. By his “removing the border of the people,” Mr. White 
understands his arbitrary transplanting of colonies from place to place, which 
was the constant practice of the Assyrians, in all their conquests; which is a 
probable interpretation. 5th. He had enriched himself with their wealth, and 
brought it into his own exchequer. “I have robbed their treasures:” in that said 
he truly. Great conquerors are many times no better than great robbers. 6th, 
He had mastered all the opposition he met with; “ I have put down the inhabit. 


Jacob, and it fell upon Israel.” Jacob and Israel are one, and there- 
fore the message reached its aim. Still, Isra2l here may specially 
refer to the ten tribes, as the next verses suggest. 

ix. 9. Ephraim is often put for the whole of the northern kingdom, 
of which Samaria was the capital. 

ix. 11. For “adversaries” some copies here read “ princes,” but 
the ancient versions all agree with our translation. 


ix. 12. “ Before” and “behind” here mean “on the east” and || calamity one wicked man will not spare another, 
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“on the west.” The Syrian version wrongly has ‘‘ Edomites” for 
“Syrians,” or Arameans. 

ix. 14. “ Branch and rush” mean “high and low.” 

ix. 17. “ Hypocrite:” rather, “ profane man.” 

ix. 18. The general idea is that wickedness is a ruinous thing, and 
that what it burns is carried away like fuel in smoke. ’ 

ix. 19—21. These verses are closely connected. In the time of — 
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ants asa valiant man.” Those that sat high, and thought they sat firm, I have 
humbled them, and made them come down. 

He brags, (1.) That he had done all this by his own policy and power; 
ver. 13, “ By the strength of my hand, for I am valiant, and by my wisdom, 
for Lam prudent,” not by the permission of Providence and the blessing of 
God. He knows not that it is God that makes him what he is, and puts the 
staff into his hand, but “sacrificeth to his own net,” Hab. i. 26. Tt is all gotten 
by “my might, and the power of my hand,” Deu. viii. 17. There is downright 
atheism and profatieness, as well as pride and vanity, at the bottom of men’s 
attributing their prosperity and success thus to themselves and their own 
conduct, and raising their own character upon it. (2.) That he had done all this 
with a great deal of ease, and had made but a sport and diversion of it, as if 
he had been taking birds’ nests; ver. 14, ““ My hand has found a nest, the riches 
of the people;” and when I had found them, there was no more difficulty in 
taking them than in rifling a nest, nor any more reluctance or regret within 
his own breast, in destroying families and cities, than in destroying crows’ 
nests; killing children was no more to him than killing birds. ‘“‘As one 
gathereth the eggs that are left” in the nest by the dam, so easily “have lL 
gathered all the earth.” Like Alexander, he thought he had conquered the 
world; and whatever prey he seized, “there was none that moved the wing, or 
opened the mouth, or peeped,” as birds use to do when their nests are rifled ; 
they durst not make any opposition, no, nor any complaint. Such awe did they 
stand in of this mighty conqueror. ‘They were so weak that they knew it was 
to no purpose to resist, and he was so arbitrary that they knew it was to no 
purpose to complain. Strange that ever men, who were made to do good, 
should take a pride and take a eer as in doing wrong and doing mischief to 
all about them without control, and should reckon that their glory which is 
their shame. But their day will come to fall who thus make themselves “ the 
Farsens of the mighty,” and much more of the feeble, “in the land of the 
iving. 

Secondly. He threatens what he will do to Jerusalem, which he was now 
about to lay siege to, ver. 10,11. He would master Jerusalem and her idols, 
as he had subdued other places and their idols, particularly Samaria. Ist. He 
blasphemously calls the God of Israel an idol, and sets him on a level with the 
false gods of other nations, as if none were the true God but Mithras, the sun, 
whom he worshipped. See how ignorant he was, and then we shall the less 
wonder that he was so proud. 2zd. He prefers the graven images of other 
countries before those of Jerusalem and Samaria, when he might have known 
that the worshippers of the God of Israel were expressly forbidden to make 
any graven images; and if any did it must be by stealth, and_therefore they 
could not be so rich and pompous as those of other nations. If he mean the 
ark and the mercy-seat, he speaks like himself, very foolishly, and as one that 
judged by the sight of the eye, and might therefore be easily deceived in 
matters of spiritual concern. ‘Those who make external pons and splendour 
a mark of the true church go by the same rule. 3rd. Because he had con- 
quered Samaria, he concludes Jerusalem would fall of course, “Shall not I do 
so to Jerusalem?” that is, Can I not as easily, and may I not as justly? But 
it did not follow; for Jerusalem adhered to her God, whereas Syria had 
forsaken him. 

Thirdly. See how God in his justice rebukes his pride and reads his doom. 
We have heard what the great king, the king of Assyria, saith, and how big he 
talks; let us now hear what the great God hath to say, by his servant the 
prophet, and we shall find that wherein he deals proudly God is above him. 

1. He shews the vanity of his insolent and audacious boasts; ver. 15, “ Shall 
the axe boast itself against him that heweth therewith? or shall the saw 
magnify itself against him that draws it?” So absurd are the brags of this 
proud man. © what a dust do I make! said the fly upon the cart-wheel, in 
the fable. What destruction do I make among the trees! saith the axe. Two 
ways the axe may be said to “boast itself against him that hews with it:” 
Ist. By way of resistance and opposition. Sennacherib blasphemed God, 
insulted him, threatened to serve him as he had served the gods of the 
nations. Now this was as if the axe should fly in the face of him that hews 
with it. The tool striving with the workman is no less absurd than the clay 
striving with the potter. And as it is a thing not to be justified, that men 
should fight against God with that wit, and wealth, and power which he gives 
them, so it isathing not to be suffered; but if men will be thus proud and 
daring, and bid defiance to all that is just and sacred, let them expect that God 
will reckon with them; the more insolent they are the surer and sorer will 
their ruin be. 2nd. By way of rivalship and competition, Shall the axe take 
to itself the praise of the work it is employed in? So senseless, so absurd, 
was it for Sennacherib to say, “By the strength of my hand I have done it, 
and by my wisdom,” ver. 13. It is as if the rod, when it is shaken, should brag 
that it guides the hand that shakes it. Whereas, ‘ when the staff is lifted up, 
is it not wood still?’ so the last clause may be read. If it be an ensign of 
authority, as the nobles of the people carried staves, Num. xxi. 18, if it be an 
instrument of service, either to support a weak man or to correct an ill man, 
yet still it is wood, and can do nothing but as it is directed by him that useth 
it. ‘Che psalmist prays that God would make the nations to know that they 
were but men, Ps. ix. 20, the staff to know that it is but wood. 

2. He foretells his fall and ruin. 

Ist. That when God hath done his work by him, he will then do his work 
upon him, ver. 12. For the comfort of the people of God, in reference to 
Sennacherib’s invasion, though it was a dismal time with them, let them know, 
First. That God designed to do good to Zion and Jerusalem by this providence. 
There is a work to be done upon them, which God intends, and which he will 
perform. Note, When God lets loose the enemies of his church and people, 
and suffers them for a time to prevail, it is in order to the performing of 
some great good work upon them, and when that is done, then, and not, till 
then, he will work deliverance for them. When God brings his people into 
trouble, it is to try them, Dan. xi. 35, to bring sin to their remembrance and 
humble them for it, and to awaken them to a sense of their duty, to teach them 
to pray, and to love and help one another; and this must be the fruit, even 
the taking away of sin, ch. xxvii. 9. When these points are in some measure 
gained by the affliction, it shall be removed in mercy, Lev. xxvi. 41, 42, other- 
wise not; for as the word, so the rod, shall accomplish that for which God 
sends it. Secondly. That when God had wrought this work of grace for his 
people: he would work a work of wrath and vengeance ye their invaders, 
*T will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria.” His big 
words are here said to come from his stout heart, and they are the fruit of it, 
for “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks.” Notice is taken 
too of the “glory of his high looks,” for a proud look is the indication of a 

roud spirit. The enemies of the church are gotanouly very high and haughty, 
hut sooner or later God will reckon for that. He glories in it as an incon- 
testable proof of his power and sovereignty, that he “looks upon proud men 
and abaseth them,” Job xl. 11, &e. ; ' 

2nd, ‘That how Shreasaning soever this attempt was upon Zion and Jeru- 
salem, it should certainly be baffled and broken, and come to nothing, and he 
ry ould not be able to bring to pass his enterprise, ver. 16—19, bserve, 
First. Who it is that undertakes his destruction, and will be the author of 
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it. Not Hezekiah, or his princes, or the militia of Judah and Jernsalem; what 
can they do against such a potent force? but God himself will do it, as the 
Lord of hosts and as the light of Israel. ist. We are sure he can do it, for he is 
Lord of hosts, of all the hosts of heaven and earth. Ail the creatures are at 
his command ; he makes what use he pleaseth of them, and lays what restraints 
he pleaseth on them. He is the Lord of the hosts both of Judah and of 
Assyria, and can give the victory to which he pleaseth. Let us not fear the 
hosts of. any enemy, if we have the Lord of hosts for us. 2nd. We have reason 
to hope he will do it, for he is the light of Israel and his Holy One. God is 
light, in him_there is perfect brightness, purity, and happiness. He is light 
for he is the Holy One; his holiness is his glory. He is Israel’s light, to direct 
and counsel his people, to favour and countenance them, and so to rejoice and 
comfort them in the worst of times. He is their Holy One, for he is in covenant 
with them; his holiness is engaged and employed for them. God’s holiness is 
the saints’ comfort ; they give thanks at the remembrance of it, and with a great 
deal of pleasure call him their Holy One, Hab. i. 12. 

Secondly. How his destruction is represented. It shall be, Ist. As a con- 
sumption of the body by a disease; ‘The Lord shall send leanness among his 
fatnesses,” or his fat ones, His numerous army, that was like a body covered 
with fatness, shall be diminished and waste away, and become like a skeleton. 
2nd. As a consumption of buildings, or trees, and bushes by fire. Under his 
glory, that very thing which he glories in, he will “kindle a burning, as the 
burning of a fire,” which shall lay his army in ruins, as suddenly as a ragin 
fire lays a stately house in ashes. Some make it an allusion to the fire lindlad 
under the sacrifices, for proud sinners fall as sacrifices to Divine justice. 
Observe, (1.) How this fire shall be kindled; ver. 17, the same God that is a 
rejoicing light to them that serve him faithfully will be a consuming fire to 
them that trifle with him, or rebel against him; the light of Israel shall be for 
a fire to the Assyrians, as the same Pilar of cloud was a light to the Israelites 
and a terror to the Egyptians in the Red sea. What can oppose, what can 
extinguish, such a fire? (2.) What desolation it shall make. “Jt shall burn and 
devour his thorns and briars;” his officers and soldiers, which are of little 
worth, and vexatious to God’s Israel, as thorns and briars, whose end is to 
be burned, and which are easily and quickly consumed by a devouring fire; 
ch. xxvii. 4, “ Who would set the briars and thorns against me in battle?” they 
will be so far from stopping the fire that they will inflame it. “I would go 
through them and burn them together;” they shall be devoured in one day, 
all cut off in an instant. When they cried, not only peace and safety, but 
victory and triumph, then sudden destruction came; it came surprisingly, and 
was completed in a little time. Even the “glory of his forest,” ver. 18, the 
choice troops of his army, the veterans, the troops of the household, the 
bravest regiments he had, that he was most proud of, and depended most upon, 
that he valued as men do their timber-trees, the glory of their forest, or their 
fruit-trees, the glory of their Carmel. Those shall be but as briars and thorns 
before the fire; they shall be consumed, both soul and body, entirely con- 
sumed; not only a limb burned, but life taken away. Note, God is able to 
destroy both soul and body, and therefore we should fear him more than man 
who can but kill the body; and great armies before him are but as great woods, 
which he can fell or fire when he pleaseth. Z 

Thirdly, And what would be the effect of this great slaughter the prophet 
tells us. . Ist. That the army would hereby be reduced to a very small num er; 
“The rest of the trees of his forest shall be few.” Very few shall escape the 
sword of the destroying angel, so few that there needs no artist, no muster- 
masver, or secretary of war to take an account of them, for even a child may 
soon reckon the numbers of them, and write the names of them. 2nd. That 
those few that remained should be quite dispirited, “They shall be as when a 
standard-bearer fainteth,” when he either falls or flees, and his colours are 
taken by the enemy; this discourageth the whole army, and puts them all 
into confusion. Upon the whole matter we must say, ‘ Who is able to stand 
before this great and holy Lord God?” 


20 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the remnant of Israel, 

And such as are escaped of the house of Jacob, 

Shall no more again stay upon him that smote them ; 

But shall stay upon the Lorp, 

The Holy One of Israel, in truth. 
21 The remnant shall return, even the remnant of Jacob, 
Unto the mighty God 
For though thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, 
Yet a remnant of them shall return : [ness. 
The consumption decreed shall overflow with righteous- 
For the Lord Gop of hosts shall make a consumption, 
In the midst of all the land. [even determined, 


The prophet had said, ver. 12, that “the Lord would perform his whole 
work upon mount Zion and upon Jerusalem,” by Sennacherib’s invading of the 
land; now here we are told what that work should be, a twofold work : 

First. The conversion of some, to whom this providence should be sanctified, 
and yield the peaceable fruit of righteousness, though for the present it was 
not joyous but grievous. These are but “a remnant,” ver. 22; “the remnant 
of Israel,” ver. 20; “the remnant of Jacob,” ver. 21; but a very few in com- 
parison with the vast numbers of the people of Israel, which were as the 
sand of the sea. Note, Converting work is wrought but on a remnant, who 
are distinguished from the rest and set apart for God. When we see how 
populous Israel is, how numerous the members of the visible church are, as the 
sand of the sea, and yet consider that of those a remnant only shall be saved 
that of the many that are called there are but few chosen, we shall surely 
strive to enter in at the strait gate, and fear lest we seem to come short. This 
remnant of Israel is said to be such as are escaped of the house of Jacob 
such as escaped the corruptions of the house ot Jacob, and kept their ine 
tegrity in times of common apostacy, and that was a fair escape. And 
therefore they escape the desolations of that house, and shall be preserved 
in safety in times of common calamity; and that also will be a fair and 
narrow escape, (their lives shall be given them for a prey, Jer. xly. 5,) tne 
righteous scarcely are saved. Now, 1. This remnant shall come off from 
all confidence in an arm of flesh; this providence shall cure them of that; 
they “shall no more again stay upon him that smote them,” that is, shall never 
depend upon the Assyrians as they have done, for help against their other 
enemies, finding that they are themselves their worst enemies. Jctus piscutor 
sapit,— Sufferings teach caution.’ They have now learned, by dear-bought 
experience, the folly of leaning upon that staff as a stay to them, which may 


23 


x. 12. The woe of the fifth verse is here recurred to, in the declara- 
tion that the proud Assyrian shall be punished. 

«. 16, “His fat ones” are probably the prosperous followers or 
armies of the Assyrian king, whose glory is therefore meant by the 
words “ his glory.” 

x. 17, “The light of Israel” is the Lord. “His Holy One” is the 
Lord, the Holy One of Israel. ‘His thorns and his briers”’ are the 
Assyrian’s forces. 


x. 18,19. The word “his” in these two verses must still be 
understood of the Assyrian, whose doom is declared. 

x. 20, 21. The Hebrews should no longer, or no more, rely upon 
the Assyrian who had smitten them. 

x. 22, 23. The common version here is in part obscure. Of the 
multitudes of Israel only a remnant should return. In the justice of 
God the ruin decreed would overflow them; for the Lord would effect 
in the land the ruin decreed, 
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perhaps prove a staff to beat them; it is part of the covenant of a returning 
people, //os. xiv. 3, “ Assyria shall not save us.” Note, By our afflictions we 
may learn not to make creatures our confidence, 2. They shall come home to 
God, to the mighty God, one of the names given to the Messiah, ch. ix. 6, to the 
Holy One of Israel. “The remnant shall return ;” that was signified by the 
name of the prophet’s son, Shear-jashub, ch. vii. 3, even the remnant of 
Jacob. They shall return after the raising of the siege of Jerusalem, not 
only to the quiet possession of their houses and lands, but shall return to God 
and to their duty; they shall repent and pray, and seek his face, and reform 
their lives. The remnant that escape is_a returning remnant; they shall 
return to God and shall stay upon him. Note, Those only may with comfort 
stay upon God that return to him; then may we have an humble confidence in 
God, when we make conscience of our duty to him. They “shall stay upon 
the Holy One of Israel in truth,” and not in pretence and profession only, 
This promise of the conversion and salvation of a remnant of Israel now, is 
applied by the apostle, Rom. ix. 27, to the remnant of the Jews, which at the 
first preaching of the Gospel received and entertained it, and sufficiently 
proves that it was no new thing for God to abandon to ruin a great many of 
the seed of Abraham, and yet preserve his promise to Abraham in full force 
and virtue, for so it was now. The number of the children of Israel was as 
the sand of the sea, according to the promise, Gen. xxii. i7, and yet only a 
remnant shall be saved. 

Secondly. The consumption of others; “ The Lord God of hosts shall make 
a consumption,” ver. 23. This is not meart as that, ver. 18, of the consumption 
of the Assyrian army, but of the consumption of the estates and families of 
many of the Jews by the Assyrian army. This is taken notice of to magnify 
the power and goodness of God in the escape of the distinguished remnant, and 
to let us know what shall become of those that will not return to God; they 
shall be wasted away by this consumption, this general decay in the midst of 
the land. Observe, 1. It is a consumption of God’s own making; he is the 
author of it, the Lord God of hosts, whom none can resist, he shall make this 
consumption. 2. It is decreed, it is not the product of a sudden resolve, but 
was before ordained; it is determined not only that there shall be such a 
consumption, but it is cut out, (so the word is,) it is particularly appointed how 
far it shall extend, and how long it shall continue, who shall be consumed by 
it, and who not. 3. It is an overflowing consumption that shall overspread 
the land, and, like a mighty torrent or inundation, bear down all before it. 
4. Though it overflows, it is not at random, but in righteousness, which signifies 
both wisdom and equity. God will justly bring this consumption upon a pro- 
voking people, but he will wisely and graciously set bounds to it; hitherto 
it shall come, and no farther. 


24 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop of hosts, 
O my people that dwellest in Zion, be not afraid of the 
He shall smite thee with a rod, [ Assyrian: 
And shall lift up his staff against thee, after the manuer 
of Egypt. 


25 For yet a very little while, and the indignation shall ceas>, 
And mine anger in their destruction. 

26 And the Lorp of hosts shall stir up a scourge for him 
According to the slaughter of Midian at the rock of Oreb: 
And as his rod was upon the sea, 

So shall he lift it up after the manner of Egypt. 

27 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That his burden shall be taken away from off thy shoulder, 
And his yoke from off thy neck. 
And the yoke shall be destroyed because of the anointing. 

28 He is come to Aiath, he is passed to Migron ; 

At Michmash he hath laid up his carriages : 
29 They are gone over the passage : 
They have taken up their lodging at Geba ; 
Ramah is afraid ; 
Gibeah of Saul is fled. 
80 Lift up thy voice, O daughter of Gallim : 
Cause it to be heard unto Laish, 
QO poor Anathoth. 

81 Madmenah is removed ; 

The inhabitants of Gebim gather themselves to flee. 

32 As yet shall he remain at Nob that day: 

He shall shake his hand against the mount of the daugh- 
ter of Zion, 
The hill of Jerusalem. 
33 Behold, the Lord, the Lorp of hosts, 
Shall lop the bough with terror: 
And the high ones of stature shad/ be hewn down, 
And the haughty shall be humbled. 
384 And he shall cut down the thickets of the forest with iron, 


And Lebanon shall fall by a mighty one. 


The prophet in his preaching distinguisheth between the precious and the 
vile; for God in his providence, even in the same providence, doth so. He speaks 
terror in Sennacherib’s invasion, to the hypocrites, that were the people of 
God’s wrath, ver. 6; but here he speaks comfort to the sincere, that were the 
people of God’s love. The judgment was sent for the sake of the former, the 


deliverance was wrought for the sake of the latter. Here is, 
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First. An exhortation to God's peop!s not to be frightened at this threatenin 
calamity, nor to be put into any confusion or consternation by it; ver. 24. Le' 
“the sinners in Zion be afraid,” ch. xxxiii. 14; but, “O my people that dwellest 
in Zion, be not afraid of the Assyrian.” Note, It is against the mind and will 
of God that his people, whatever happens, should give way to that fear which 
has torment and amazement. They that dwell in Zion, where God dwells, and 
where his people attend him, and are employed in his service, that are under 
the protection of the bulwarks that are round about Zion, Ps. xlviii. 13, need 
not be afraid of any enemy. Let their souls dwell at ease in God. 

Secondly. Considerations offered for the silencing of their fear: 

1. The Assyrian shall do nothing against them but what God hath appointed 
and determined. They are here told beforehand what he shall do, that it may 
be no surprise to them; “ He shall smite thee” by the Divine permission, but it 
shall be only with a rod to correct thee, not with a sword to wound and kill. 
Nay, “he shall but lift up his staff against thee,” threaten thee, and frighten 
thee, and shake the rod at thee, “after the manner of Egypt,” as the Egyptians 
shook their staff against your fathers at the Red sea, when they said, ‘ We will 
pursue, we will overtake,” Hx. xy. 9, but could not reach to do them any 
hurt. Note, We should not be frightened at those enemies that can do no more 
but frighten us. 

2. The storm will soon blow over; ver. 25, “Yet a very little while,” ‘a little, 
little while,’ so the word is, “and the indignation shall cease.” ven mine 
anger, which is the staff in their hand, ver. 5; so that when that ceaseth they 
are disarmed, and disabled to do any farther mischief. Note, God’s anger 
against his people is but for a moment, Ps. xxx. 5; and when that ceaseth, and 
is turned away from us, we need not fear the fury of any man, for it is impotent 
passion. 

3. The enemy that threatens them shall himself be reckoned with. God's 
anger against his people shall cease in the destruction of their enemies; when 
he turns away his wrath from Israel, he shall turn it against the Assyrian, and 
the rod with which he corrected his hd shall not only be laid aside, but 
thrown into the fire. He lifts up his staff against Zion, but God shall stir up 
a scourge for him, ver. 26; he is a terror to God’s people, but God will be a 
terror to him: the destroying ae shall be this scourge, which he can neither 
flee from, nor contend with. The prophet, for the encouragement of God’s 
pote quotes precedents; and puts them in mind of what God had done 

ormerly against the enemies of his church that were very strong and formid- 
able, but were brought to ruin. The destruction of the Assyrian shall be, 
ist. “According to the slaughter of Midian,” which was done by an invisible 
power, but done suddenly, and it was a total rout. And as at the rock of Oreb, 
one of the princes of Midian, after the battle, was slain, so shall Sennacherib 
be in the temple of his god Nisroch, after the defeat of his forces, when he 
thinks the bitterness of death is passed: compare with this, Ps. lxxxiii. 11 
‘Make their nobles like Oreb and like Zeeb,” and see how God’s promises and 
his people’s prayers agree. 2nd. “As his rod was upon the sea,” the Red sea, 
as Moses’s rod was upon that, to divide it first for the escape of Israel, an 

then to close it again for the destruction of their pursuers, so shall his rod now 
be “lifted up, after the manner of Egypt,” for the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
and the destruction of the Assyrian. Note, It is good to observe a resemblance 
between God’s latter and former appearances for his people, and against his 
and their enemies. 

4. They shail be wholly delivered from the power of the Assyrian, and from 
the fear of it, ver. 27. They shall not only be eased of the Assyrian army, which 
now quartered upon them, and which was a grievous yoke and burthen to them, 
but they shall no more pay that tribute to the king of Assyria which before 
this invasion he had exacted from them, 2 Kin. xviii. 14; shall be no longer at 
his service, nor lie at his mercy as they have done, nor shall he ever — put 
the country under contribution. And some think it looks farther to the deli- 
verance of the Jews out of their captivity in Babylon; and farther yet to the 
redemption of believers from the tyranny of sin and Satan. The yoke shall not 
only be taken away, but. it shall be destroyed ; the enemy shall no more recover 
his strength to do the mischief he has done; and this “ because of the anointing,” 
for their sakes who were partakers of the anointing. Ist. For Hezekiah’s sake, 
who was the anointed of the Lord, who had been an active reformer, and was 
dear to God. 2nd. For David’s sake ; that is particularly given as the reason 
why God would defend Jerusalem from Sennacherib, ch. xxxvii. 35, “ For my 
own sake, and for my servant David’s sake.” 3rd. For his people Israel's sake; 
the good people among them that had received the unction of Divine grace. 
4th. For the sake of the Messiah, the anointed of God; whom God had an eye 
to in all the deliverances of the Old Testament church, and hath stil] an eye to 
in all the favours he shews to his people; it is for his sake that the yoke is 
broken, and that we are made free indeed. . ; 

Thirdly. A description both of the terror of the enemy and the terror with 
age many were struck by it, and the folly of both exposed, ver. 283—34, Where 
observe 

1. How formidable the Assyrians were, and how daring and threatening they 
affected to appear. Here is a particular description of his march, what course 
he steered, what swift advances he made ; “He is come to Aiath,” &c. This and 
the other place he has made himself master of, and has met with no opposition; 
“At Michmash hé has laid up his carriages,” as if he had no farther occasion 
for his heavy artillery, so easily was every place he came to reduced; or, the store 
cities of Judah, which were fortified for that purpose, were now become his 
magazines. Some remarkable pass, and an important one, he had taken ; “ They 
are gone over the passage.” 

2. How cowardly the men of Judah were, the degenerate seed of that lion’s 
whelp; they are alraid, they are fled upon the first alarm, and did not offer to 
make any head against the enemy; their apostacy from God had dispirited 
them, so that one chases a thousand of them. Instead of a valiant shout to 
animate one another, nothing was heard but lamentation to discourage and 
weaken one another. And poor Anathoth, a priest’s city, that should have 
been a pattern of courage, shrieks louder than any, ver. 30; those that gathered 
themselves together, it was not to fight but to flee by consent, ver. 31. This is 
designed either, 1st. ‘To shew how fast the news of the enemy’s progress flew 
through the kingdom, “He is come to Aiath,” saith one; Nay, saith another. 
“he is passed to Migron,” &c. And yet, perhaps, it was not altogether so bad 
as common fame represented it. But we must watch against the fear, not 
only of evil things but of evil tidings, which often make the things worse than 
really they are, Ps. cxii. 7. Or, 2nd. ‘To shew what imminent danger Jeru- 
salem was in, when its enemies made so many bold advances towards it, and 
its friends could not make one bold stand to defend it. Note, The more daring 
the church’s enemies are, and the more dastardly those are that should appear 
for her, the more will God be exalted in his own strength, when, notwitn- 
standing this, he Works deliverance for her. y 

3. How impotent his attempt upon Jerusalem shall be; “He shall remain at 
Nob,” from whence he may see mount Zion, and there he shall shake his hand 
against it, ver. 23; he shall threaten it, and that shall be all. It shall be safe, 
and shall set him at defiance; the daughter of Jerusalem, to be quits with him, 
shall shake her head at him, ch. xxxvii. 21. 

4. How fatal it would prove in the issue to himself. When he shakes his hand 


x. 24—27. These verses encourage the faithful in Israel with the 
assurance that the triumph of Assyria would be short. The last 
words, “ because of the anointing,” are difficult of explanation. The 
Ii-brew is capable of several renderings, and this adds to the uncer- 
tainty of every interpretation we have seen. The figure may be that 
of a fat bullock which breaks its yoke. 

x. 283—32. These verses describe the progress of the invading 
army of the Assyrians, and it has been observed that the pla:es 
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named are mentioned in the exact order in which they stood in the 
country. ‘ Carriages,” in verse 28, is the old word for baggage. : 

x. 33. For “high ones of stature” a simpler and better transla- 
tion would be “those of lofty stature.” We do not say “men of 
lofty stature,’ because the harmony of the metaphors may require 
trees to be understood. For the same reason, the word rendered 
“haughty” may be better translated “those who are elevated.” 
Both in this verse and in the next the Assyrian hosts are intended, 
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at Jerusalem, and is about to lay hands on it, then is God’s time to appear 
against him, for Zion is the place of which God hath said, “ This is my rest for 
ever;” therefore those who threaten it affront God himself. Then “the Lord 
shall lop the beugh with terror,” and ‘‘cut down the thickets of the forests,” 
ver. 33, 34. Ist. The pride of the enemy shall be humbled; the boughs that are 
litted up on high shall be lopped off, the high and stately trees shall be hewn 
down; that is, the haughty shall be humbled. Those that lift up themselves in 
competition with God, or opposition to him, shall be abased. 2nd. The power 
of the enemy shall be broken; “ The thickets of the forest” he shall cut down. 
When the Assyrian soldiers were under their arms, and their spears erect, they 
looked like a forest, like Lebanon ; but when in one night they all became as 
dead corpses, the pikes were laid on the ground, and Lebanon was of a sudden 
cut down by a mighty one, namely, the destroying angel, that in a little time slew 
so many thousands of them. And if this shall be the exit of that proud invader, 
let not God’s people be afraid of him. “ Who art thou, that thou shouldst be 
afraid of a man that shall die?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


It is a very good transition in prophecy, (whether it be so in rhetoric or no,) and a very 
common one, to pass from the prediction of the temporal deliverances of the church to 
that of the great salvation, which, in the fulness of time, should be wrought out by 
Jesus Christ, of which the others were types and figures, to which a!l the prophets bare 
witness; and so the ancient Jews understood them, for what else was it that raised 
so great an expectation of the Messiah at the time he came? Upon occasion of the 
prophecy of the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib, here comes in a prophecy 
concerning Messiah the Prince, I. His rise out of the house of David, ver. 1. II. His 
qualifications for his great undertaking, ver. 2, 3. ILI. The justice and equity of his 
government, ver. 3—5. IV. The peaceableness of his kingdom, ver, 6—9. V. The 
accession of the Gentiles to it, ver. 10, and with them the remnant of the Jews, that 
should be united with them in the Messiah's kingdom, ver. 11—16. And of all this 
God would now shortly give them a type, and some dark representation, in the excel- 
lent government of Hezekiah, and the gr2at peace which the nation should enjoy under 
him, after the ruin of Sennacherib’s design, and the return of many of the ten tribes 
out of their dispersion to their brethren of the land of Judah, when they enjoyed that 
great tranquillity. 


ND there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
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And a Branch shall grow out of his roots : 
2 And the spirit of the Lorp shall rest upon him, 
The spirit of wisdu.n and understanding, 
The spirit of counsel and might, 
The spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lorn ; 
8 And shall make him of quick understanding in the fear 
of the Lor: 
And he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
Neither reprove after the hearing of his ears : 
4 But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
And reprove with equity for the meek of the earth: 
And he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
And with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 
5 And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 
And faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 
6 The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, | . 
And the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
And the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
And a little child shall lead them. 
And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 
Their young ones shall lie down together : 
And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
8 And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
And the weaned child shall put his hand on the cocka- | 
trice’ den. | 
9 They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: 
For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lorp, 
As the waters cover the sea. 


The prophet had before in this sermon spoken of a child that should be born, 

ason that should be given, on whose shoulders the government should be ; | 
intending this for the comfort of the people of God in times of trouble, as 
dying Jacob many ages before had intended the prospect of Shiloh for the 
comfort of his seed in their afHiction in Egypt. He had said, ch. x. 27, that ‘the 
yoke should be destroyed because of the anointing ;” now here he tells us on 
whom that anointing should rest. He foretells, _ 

First. That the Messiah should in due time arise out of the house of David, 
as that branch of the Lord, which he had said, ch. iv. 2, should be excellent 
and glorious; the word is Netzer, which some think is referred to, Mat. ii. 23. 
where it is said to be spoken by the prophets of the Messiah that he “ should 
be called a Nazarene.” Observe here, 

1. Whence this branch should arise; from Jesse. He should be the Son of 
David, with whom the covenant of royalty was made, and to whom it was 
romised with an oath, that “of the fruit of his loins, God would raise u 
Yhrist,” Acts ii. 30. David is often called the son of Jesse, and Christ is 
— so, because he was to be not only the Son of David, but David himself, 

fas. iii. 5. 

2. The meanness of his appearance. Ist. He is called “a rod,” and “a 
branch;” both the words here used signify a weak, small, tender product, a 
twig, and a sprig, so some render them; such as is easily broken off. The 


= 


wuenies of God’s church were just before compared to strong and stately 
boughs, chk. x. 33, which will not without great labour be hewn down, but 
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Christ to a tender branch, ch. liii. 2; yet oe shall be victorious over them, 
2ud. He is said to come out of Jesse rather than David, because Jesse lived and 
died in meanness and obscurity; his family was of small account, 1 Sam. xviii. 1, 
and it was in a way of contempt and reproach that David was sometimes called 
the son of Jesse, ch. xxii. 7. 3rd. He comes forth out of the stem or stump of 
Jesse. When the royal family, that had been as a cedar, was cut down, and only 
the stump of it left, almost levelled with the ground, and Jost in the grass of 
the field, Dan. iy. 15, yet it shall sprout again, Job xiv. 7. Nay, it shall grow 
out of his roots, that are quite buried in the earth, and, like the roots of flowers 
in the winter, have no stem appearing above ground. The house of David was 
reduced and brought i gi ow at the time of Christ’s birth; witness the 
obscurity and poverty of Joseph and Mary. The Messiah was thus to begin 
his estate of humiliation, for submitting to which he should be highly exalted, 
and would thus give early notice that his kingdom was not of this world. The 
Chaldee spe A peat! reads this, ‘ There shall come forth a king from the sons of 
Jesse, and the Messiah (or Christ) shall be anointed out of his sons’ sons.’ 

Secondly. That he should be every way qualified for that great work to which 

he was designed; that this tender branch shout be so watered with the dews of 
heaven as to become a strong rod for a sceptre to rule, ver. 2. 
_ 1. In general; “‘ The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him.” The Holy Spirit, 
in all his gifts and graces, shall not only come, but rest and abide upon him; he 
shall have the Spirit not by measure, but without measure, the fulness of the 
Godhead dwelling in him, Col. i. 14, and ii. 9. He began his preaching with this, 
Lu. iv. 18, “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 

2. In particular ; the spirit of government, by which he should be every way 
fitted for that judgment which the Father hath committed to him, and given 
him authority to execute, Jno. v. 22,27. And not only so, but should be made 
the fountain and treasury of all grace to believers; that from his fulness they 
might all receive the Spirit of grace, as all the members of the body derive 
animal spirits from the head. Ist. He shall have “the spirit of tviedoss and 
understanding, of counsel and knowledge;” he shall thoroughly understand 
the business he is to be employed in; ‘ No man knows the Father but the Son,” 
Mat. xi. 27; what he is to make known to the children of men concerning God, 
and his mind and will, he shall be himself acquainted with, and apprised of, 
Jno. i. 18. He shall know how to administer his spiritual kingdom in all the 
branches of it, so as effectually to answer the two great intentions of it, the 
glory of God and the welfare of the children of men. The terms of the cove- 
nant shali be settled by him, and ordinances instituted, in wisdom. Treasures 
of wisdom shall be hid in him; he shall be our counsellor, and shall be made of 
God to us wisdom. 2nd. The spirit of courage, or might, or fortitude. The 
undertaking was very great, abundance of difficulty must be broken through, 
and therefore it was necessary he should be so spirited as that he “might not 
fail, or be discouraged,” ch. xlii. 1. He was famed for courage in his teaching 
the way of God in truth, and not caring for any man, Mat. xxii. 16. 3rd. The 
Spirit of religion, or the fear of the Lord. Not only he shall himself have a 
reverent affection for his Father, as his servant, ch. xlii. 1, (“and he was heard 
in that he feared,” Heb. v. 7,) but he shall have a zeal for religion, and shall 
design the advancement of that in his whole undertaking. Our faith in Christ 
was never designed to supersede and jostle out, but to increase and support, 
our fear of the Lord. 

‘Thirdly. That he should be accurate and critical, and very exact in the ad- 
ministration of his government, and the exercise of the power committed to 
him, ver. 3. The Spirit wherewith he shall be clothed, “shall make him of quick 
understanding in the fear of the Lord ;” of an acute smell, or scent, so the word 
is; for the the red of the mind are often expressed by the sensations of 
the body. ote, 1. Those are most truly and valuably intelligent, that are 
so “in the fear of the Lord ;” in the business of religion, for that is both the 
foundation and topstone of wisdom. 2. By this it will appear that we have 
the Spirit of God, if we have spiritual senses exercised, and are “of quick 
understanding in the fear of the Lord.” Those have Divine illumination that 
know their duty, and know how to go about it. 3. Therefore Jesus Christ had 
the Spirit without measure, that he might perfectly understand his under- 
taking; and he did so, as appears not only in the admirable answers he gave to 
all that questioned with him, which spoke him to be “of quick understanding 
in the fear of the Lord ;” but in the management of his.whole undertaking. He 
hath settled the great affair of religion so unexceptionably well, (so as effectually 
to secure both God’s honour and man’s happiness,) that it must be owned he 
thoroughly understood it. 

Fourthly. That he should be just and righteous in all the acts of his govern- 
ment, and there should appear in it as much equity as wisdom. He shall judge, 
(as he expresseth it himself, and as he himself would be judged of, Jno. vii. 24,) 

1. Not according to outward appearance, ver. 3. “ He shall not judge after 
the sight of his eyes,” with respect of persons, Job xxxiv. 19; and according to 
outward shows and appearances, “nor reprove after the hearing of his ears,” 
by common fame and report, and the representations of others, as men use to 
do; nor doth he judge of men by the fair words they speak, “ calling him Lord, 
Lord,” or their plausible actions before the eye of the world, which they do 
to be seen of men; but he will judge by the hidden man of the heart, and the 
inward principle men are governed by, which he is an infallible witness of. 
Christ will judge the secrets of men, Rom. ii. 16; will determine concerning 
them, not according to their own pretensions and appearances—that were to 
“Judge after the sight of the eyes;” not according to the opinion others have 
of them—that were to judge after the hearing of the ears; but we are sure that 
“his judgment is according to truth.” 

2. But he will judge righteous judgment, ver. 5. “ Righteousness shall be 
the girdle of his loins.” He shall be righteous in the administration of his 
government, and his righteousness shall be his girdle; that is, it shall constantly 
compass him, and cleave to him, it shall be his ornament and honour ; he shall 

ird himself for peat action, shall gird on his sword for war in righteousness 
Ris righteousness shall be his strength, and shail make him expeditious in his 
undertakings, as a man with his loins girt. In conformity to Christ, his followers 
must have the girdle of truth, Hph. vi. 14; and it will be the stability of the 
times. Particularly, 

Ist. He shall in righteousness plead for the people that are poor and oppressed. 
He will be their protector; ver. 4, “ With righteousness shall he judge the poor ;” 
shall judge in favour and defence of those that have right on their side, though 
they are poor in the world, and because they are poor in spirit. It is the duty 
of princes to defend and deliver the poor, Ps. lxxxii. 3,4; and the honour of 
Christ that he is the poor man’s king, Ps. Ixxii. 2, 4. ‘He shall debate with 
evenness for the meek of the earth,’ or, ‘of the land.’ Those that bear the 
injuries done them with meekness and patience are in a special manner entitled 
to the Divine care and protection; “I as a deaf man heard not, for thou wilt 
hear,” Ps. xxxviii. 13, 14.. Some read it, ‘He shall reprove, or correct the meek 
of the earth with equity.’ If his own people, the meek of the land, do amiss, he 
will visit their transgression with the rod. 

2nd. He shall in righteousness plead against his enemies that are proud and 
oppressors ; ver. 4, “ But he shall smite the earth,” the man of the earth that 
doth oppress: see Ps. x. 18. The men of the world that mind earthly thinge 
only, Ps. xvii. 14; these he shall smite “ with the rod of his mouth,” that is, the 


and are set forth under the figure of trees and a wood. “ Lebanon” 
is put for the forest of Lebanon. 

xi. 1. Professor Alexander says, ‘‘ Borrowing his imagery from the 
iall of the Assyrian forest just before predicted, the prophet repre- 
sents a shoot as springing from the prostrate trunk of Jesse, or 
rather from his roots, and invested by the spirit of Jehovah with all 
the necessary attributes of a righteous judge and ruler.” The Jewish 
Targum expressly applies this to the Messiah: “And a king shall 


proceed from the sons of Jesse, and the Messiah shall spring up 
from his sons’ sons.” This application is, in some form or other, 
recognised by many critics of very different opinions. 

xi. 6. The Targum here adds, “In the days of the Messiah of 
Israel peace shall be multiplied in the earth.” 

xi. 10. Here also the Targum indicates the Messianic intention of 
the prophet : ‘‘ There shall be a son of the sons of Jesse.” 

xi. 11. For “ Cush’”’ the Chaldee has “ India,” and for “ Shinar,’’ 
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ord of his mouth, speaking terror and ruin tothem. His threatenings shall 
mga of icm/eard be axtouted upon them; “ with the breath of his lips,” 
by the operation of his Spirit, according to the word, and working with and by 
it, he shall slay the wicked. He will do it easily, with a word's speaking, as 
he laid those flat who came to seize him by saying, “I am he,” Jno. xviii, 6. 
Killing terrors shaii arrest their consciences; killing judgments shall ruin them, 
their power, and all their interests; and in the other world everlasting tri- 
bulation will be recompensed to those that trouble his poor people. The 
apostle applies this to ne destruction of the man of sin, whom he calls that 
wicked, 2 J'hes. ii. 8, “ whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth.” And the Chaldee here reads it, ‘He shall slay that wicked Romulus,’ 
or Rome, as Mr. Hugh Broughton understands it. a s 

Fifthly. That there should be great peace and tranquillity under his govern- 
ment. ‘This is an explication of what was said, ch. ix. 6, that he should be the 
Prince of peace. Peace signifies two things: 5 ’ : 

1. Unity and concord. And that is intimated in these figurative promises, 
that even ‘“‘the wolf shall dwell” peaceably “ with the lamb.” Men of the most 
fierce and furious dispositions, that used to bite and devour all about them, 
shall have their temper so strangely altered by the efficacy of the Gospel and 
grace of Christ, that they shall live in love even with the weakest, and such as 
formerly they would have made an easy prey of. So far shall the sheep be from 
hurting one another, as sometimes they have done, #ze. xxxiv-. 20, 21, that even 
the wolves shall agree with them, Christ, who is our peace, came to slay all 
enmities, and to settle Sie Eb apeeny 8 among his followers, particularly 
between Jews and Gentiles. hen multitudes of both, being converted to the 
faith of Christ, united in one sheepfold, then the wolf and the lamb dwelt to- 
gether; the wolf did not so much as threaten the lamb, nor was the lamb afraid 
of the wolf. “The leopard” shall not only not tear the kid, but “shall lie down 
with her;” even “their young ones shall lie down together,” and shall be 
trained up in a blessed amity, in order to the perpetuating of it. “ The lion 
shall cease to be ravenous, and “shall eat straw like the ox ;” as some think all 
the beasts of prey did before the fall. The asp and the cockatrice shall cease 
to be venomous, so that parents shall let their children play with them, and put 
their handsamong them. A generation of vipers shall become a seed of saints ; 
and the old complaint of homo homini lupus,— man is a wolf to man,’ shall be 
at an end. They that inhabit the holy mountain shall live as amicably as the 
ereatures did that were with Noah in the ark; and it shall be a means of their 

reservation, for they shall not hurt or destroy one another as they have done. 

ow, Ist. This is fulfilled in the wonderful effect of the Gospel upon the minds 
of those that sincerely embrace it; it changes the nature, and makes those 
that trampled on the meek of the earth not only meek like them, but loving 
to them. When Paul, that had persecuted the saints, joined himself to them, 
then the wolf dwelt with the fos 2nd. Some are willing to hope it shall yet 
have a farther accomplishment in the latter days, when swords shall be beaten 
into ploughshares. i 

2. Safety and security. Christ the great Shepherd shall take such care of his 
flock, that those who would hurt them shall not; they shall not only not destroy 
one another, but no enemy from without shall be permitted to give them an 
molestation; the property of troubles, and of death itself, shall be so altered, 
that they shall not do any real hurt to, much less shall they be the destruction 
of, any that have their, conversation in the holy mountain, 1 Pet. iii. 13. Who 
or what can harm us, if we be followers of him that is good? God’s people 
shall be delivered not only from evil, but from the fear of it; even “the sucking 
child shall,” without any terror, aplay upon the hole of the asp.” Blessed Paul 
doth so when he saith, “ Who sha separate us from the love of Christ ?” and, 
“© death, where is thy sting?” ‘ 

Lastly. Observe what shall be the effect, and what the cause, of this won- 
derful softening and sweetening of men’s tempers, by the grace of God. 1. The 
effect of it shall be tractableness, and a willingness to receive instruction; “A 
little child shall lead them,” who formerly scorned to be controlled by, the 
strongest man. Calvin understands it of their willing submission to the minis- 
ters of Christ, who are to instruct with meekness, and not to use any coercive 
power, but to be as little children, Mat. xviii. 3: see 2 Cor. viii. 5. 2, The 
cause of it shall be the knowledge of God. The more there is of that, the more 
there is of a disposition to peace They shall thus live in love, “for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord,” which shall extinguish men’s heats 
and animosities. The better acquainted we are with the God of love, the more 
shall we be “ changed into the same image,” and the better affected shall we be 
to all those that bear his image. ‘The earth shall be as full of his knowledge as 
the channels of the sea are with water; so broad and extensive shall this 
knowledge be, and so far shall it spread; and so deep and substantial shall this 
kxnowiede be, and so long shall it last. There is much more of the knowledge 
of God to be got by the Gospel of Christ than could be got by the law of 
Moses; and whereas then in Judah only was God known, now all shall 
know him, feb, viii. 11. But that is knowledge falsely so called which sows 
discord among men; the right knowledge of God setiles peace. 


10 And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, 

Which shall stand for an ensign of the people ; 

To it shall the Gentiles seek : 

And his rest shall be glorious. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lord shall set his hand again the second time 

To recover the remnant of his people, 

Which shall be left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, 

And from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 

And from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands 
of the sea. 

And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, 

And shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, 

And gather together the dispersed of Judah 

Frcm the four corners of the earth. 

The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, 

And the adversaries of Judah shall be cut off: 

Ephraim shall not envy Judah, 

And Judah shall not vex Ephraim 
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14 But they shall fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines 
toward the west ; 
They shall spoil them of the east together : 
They shall lay their hand upon Edom and Moab; 
And the children of Ammon shall obey them. 
And the Lorp shall utterly destroy the tongue of the 
Egyptian sea ; [the river, 
And with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand over 
And shall smite it in the seven streams, 
And make men go over dryshod. [people, 
16 And there shall be an highway for the remnant of his 
Which shall be left, from Assyria ; 
Like as it was to Israel 
In the day that he came up out of the land of Egypt. 


We have here a farther prophecy of the enlargement and advancement of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, under the type and peure of the flourishing condition 
of the kingdom of J udah, in the latter end of Hezekiah’s reign, after the defeat 
of Sennacherib. — “ 

First. This prediction was in part accomplished when the great things God 
did for Hezekiah and his people proved as an ensign, inviting the neighbourin 


‘nations to them, to “inquire of the wonders done in the land,” on which erran 


| the king of Babylon’s ambassadors came. 


| rather because it was an Assyrian army by which their country 


bass: To them the Gentiles sought, and 
Jerusalem, the rest or habitation of the Jews, was then plorious, ver. 10. Then 
many of the Israelites that belonged to the kingdom of the ten tribes, who, upon 
the destruction of that kingdom by the king of Assyria, were forced to Hee for 
sheker into all the countries about, and to some that lay very remote, even to 
the islands of the sea, were encouraged to return to their own country, and put 
themselves under the protection and government of the king of Judah; the 
, ad been ruined 

and that was now routed, This is said to be a recovery of them the second 
time, ver. 11, such an instance of the power and goodness of God, and such a 
reviving to them as their first deliverance out of Egypt was. Then the outcasts 
of Israel should be gathered in, and brought home, and those of Judah too, who, 
upon the epereeta of the Assyrian army, shifted for their own safety, Then 
the old feud between Ephraim and Judah shall be forgotten, and they shall 
join against the Philistines, and other their common enemies, ver. 13, 14. Note, 
Thioee who have been sharers with each other in afflictions and mercies, dangers 
and deliverances, in consideration thereof ought to unite for their joint and 
mutual safety and protection. And then it is likely to be well with the church, 
when Ephraim and Judah are one against the Philistines. Then, whatever 
difficulties there may be in the way of the return of the dispersed, the Lord 
shall find out some way or other to remove them,as when he brought Israel 
out of Egypt he dried up the Red sea, and Jordan, ver. 15, and led them te 
Canaan through the invincible embarrassments of a vast howling wilderness, 
ver. 16. The like will he do this second time, or that which shal! be equivalent. 
When God's time is come for the deliverance of his people, mountains of oppo- 
sition shall become plain before him. Let us not despair, therefore, when the 
interests of the church seem to be brought very low, God can soon turn gloomy 
days into glorious ones. 

econdly. It had a farther reference to the days of the Messiah, and the 
accession of the Gentiles to his kingdom; for to that the apostle G hite ver. 10, 
of which the following verses are a continuation, Rom. xv. 12, “ There shall be 
a root of Jesse; and he that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles, in him shall 
the Gentiles trust.” That is a key to this prophecy, which speaks of Christ as 
the root of Jesse, that is, a branch out of his roots; ver. 1, a “root out of a dr 
ground,” ch. liii. 2. He is the “root of David,” Rev. v. 5; the “root and off- 
spring of David,” Rev. xxii. 16. 

1. He shall “stand,” or be set up, “for an ensign of the people.” When he 
was crucified, he was “lifted up from the earth,” that, as an ensign or beacon, 
he might draw the eyes and hearts of all men unto him, Jno. xii. 32. He is “set 
up as an ensign” in the preaching of the everlasting Gospel, in which the minis- 
ters, as standard-bearers, display the banner of his love, to allure us to him, 
Cant.i.4; the banner of his truth, under which we may list ourselves, to engage 
in a holy war against sin and Satan. Christ is the ensign to whom the children of 
God that were scattered abroad are gathered together, Jno. xi. 52, and in whom 
they meet as the centre of their unity. 

2. “To him shall the Gentiles seek.” We read of Greeks that did so, Jno. xii. 21 
“We would see Jesus;” and upon that occasion Christ spoke of his being lifte 
up, to draw allmen to him, The apostle from the Septuagint, (or perhaps the 
Septuagint from the apostle, in the editions after Christ,) Rom. xy. 12, reads 
it, ; In him shall the Gentiles trust ;” they shall seek to him with a dependence 
on him. 

3. “ His rest shall be glorious.” Some understand it of the death of Christ; 
the triumphs of the cross made even that glorious. Others of his ascension, 
when he sat down to rest at the right hand of God. Or, rather, it is meant 
of the gospel church, that mount Zion of which Christ hath said, “ This is my 
rest,” and in which he resides. This, though despised by the world, having 
mon it the beauty of holiness, is truly glorious; “a glorious high throne, 

er, XVil. 12. 

4. Both Jews and Gentiles shall be gathered to him, ver. 11. A remnant 
of both, a little remnant in comparison, which shall be recovered as it were 
with great difficulty and hazard. As formerly God delivered his people, and 
gathered them out of all the countries whither they were scattered, Ps. evi. 47, 
Jer. xvi. 15, 16, so he will a second time, in another way, by the powerful work- 
ing of the Spirit of grace with the word. He shall “set his hand” to do it; that 
is, he shall exert his power, the arm of the Lord shall be revealed to do it. 
ist. There shall be a remnant of the Jews gathered in, the “outcasts of Israel,” 
and the “dispersed of Judah,” ver. 12, who, at the time of the bringing of them 
in to Christ, were many of them Jews of the di<persion, the twelve tribes that 
were scattered abroad, Jas. i. 1; 1 Pet.i.1. These shall flock to Christ, and 
probably more of those scattered Jews were brought into the church in propor- 
tion, than of those which remained in their own land. 2nd. Many of the nations, 
the Gentiles, shall be brought in by the lifting up of the ensign. Jacob foretold 
concerning Shiloh, that “to him should the gathering of the people be.” Those 
that were strangers and foreigners shall be made nigh. ‘The Jews were jealous 
of Christ’s going to the dispersed among the Gentiles, and of his teaching the 
Gentiles, Jno. vii. 35. " ‘ 

5. There shall be a happy accommodation between Judah and Ephraim, and 
both shall be safe from their adversaries, and have dominion Over thei 


“ Babylonia.” The passage points to a general gathering of the 

Lord’s people, an idea which is further developed in the next verse. 
xi. 14, I'he rapid and varied conquests of Israel are here described. 

The translation is not quite literal; it should be, “ And they shall 

fly upon the shoulder of the Philistines towards the sea; together 

shall they spoil the children of the east,” &c. For “fly upon,” Dr. 

Henderson has “ pounce upon,” which is probably the correct idea, 
xi. 15. ‘he word for “shall utterly destroy” rather means to 
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doom or anathematise, of course with a view toruin. “The tongue 

of the Egyptian sea” is the extremity of the Red Sea, near Suez. 

“The river” here is now generally admitted to be the Euphrates, 
xii. 3. For “therefore’’ the Hebrew is simply “and.” 


xiii. 1. A “burden” here is a prophetic oracle, or vision. Some — 


critics think the term is only applied to threatening predictions. _ 
xiii. 2. “The gates” of Babylon were very celebrated. It is said 
there were a hundred of them, all made of brass. ; a 
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ver. 13, 14. The coalescence between Judah and [srael at that time was a 
type and figure of the uniting of Jews and Gentiles in the gospel church, who 
had been so long at variance. “The house of Judah shall walk with the 
house of Israel,” Jer. iii. 18, and become one nation, ze. xxxvii. 22; so the 
Jews and Gentiles are made of “twain one new man,” /’ph. ii. 15; and being 
at peace one with another, those that are adversaries to them both, shall be 
cut off; for they shall “fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines,” as an eayle 
atrikes at her prey; shall spoil them on the west side of them, and then they 
shall extend their conquests eastward, over the Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites; that is, the gospel of Christ shall be successful in all parts, and 
some of all nations shall become obedient to the faith. 

6. Every thing that might hinder the he en and success of the Gospel 
shall be taken out of the way; as when God brought Israel out of Egypt, he 
dried up the Red sea and Jordan before them, ch. lxiii. 11, 12, and as after- 
wards when he brought up the Jews out of Babylon, he prepared them their 
way, ch. lxii, 10; so when Jews and Gentiles are to be brought together into 
the gospel church, all obstructions shall be removed, ver. 15, 16; difficulties 


that seemed insuperable shall be strangely got over; “the blind shall be led by 
a way that they knew not:” see ch. xlii. 15, 16, and xliii. 19, 20. Converts shall 
be brought in chariots and in litters, ch. Ixvi. 20. Some think it is the farther 
accession of multitudes to the church that is pointed at in that obscure pro- 
phecy of the drying up of the river Euphrates, that the way of the kings of the 
east may be prepared, Fev. xvi. 12, which seems to refer to this here. Note, 
When God's time is come for the bringing of nations or particular persons 
home to himself, Divine grace will be victorious over all opposition. At the 
presence of the Lord the sea shall flee, and Jordan be driven back; and those 
who set their faces heavenward will find there are not such difficulties in the 
way as they thought there were, for there is a highway thither, ch. xxxv. 8. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The salvation promised in the foregoing chapter was compared to that of Israel in the day 
that he came up out of the land of Egypt, so that chapter ends; now as Moses and the 
children of Israel then sang a song of praise to the glory of God, Ex. xv. 1, so shall the 


people of God do in that day when the root of Jesse shall stand for an ensign of the 
people, and shall be the desire and joy of all nations. In that day, I. Every particular 
believer shall sing a song of praise for his own interest in that salvation, ver. 1—3; 
“Thou shalt say, O Lord, I will praise thee.” Thanksgiving work shall be closet work. 
II. Many in concert shall join in praising God for the common benefit arising from this 
salvation, ver. 4—6; ‘‘ Ye shall say, Praise ye the Lord.” Thanksgiving work shall be 
congregation work, and the praises of God shiall be publicly sung in the congregations 
of the upright. 


ND in that day thou shalt say, 


O Lorp, I will praise thee : [auway, 
Though thou wast angry with me, thine anger is turned 
And thou comfortedst me. 
2 Behold, God ts my salvation ; 
I will trust, and not be afraid : 
For the Lorp JEHOVAH is my strength and my song; 
He also is become my salvation. [salvation, 
8 Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 


This is the former part of the hymn of praise which is prepared for the use of 
the church, of the Jewish church, when God would work great deliverances 
for them; and of the Christian church, when the kingdom of the Messiah 
should be set up in the world in despite of the ehposition of the powers of 
darkness. “In that day thou shalt say, O Lord, I will praise thee.” The 
scattered church being united into one body, shall as one man, with one mind, 
and one mouth, thus praise God, who is one, and his name one, “In that day,” 
when the Lord shall do these great things for thee, “thou shalt say, O Lord, 
I will praise thee;” that is, 1. Thou shalt have cause to say so. ‘The promise 
is sure, and the blessings contained in it are very rich; and when they are 
bestowed will furnish the church with abundant matter for rejoicing, and 
therefore with abundant matter for thanksgiving. The Old Testament pro- 

hecies of gospel times are often expressed by the joy and praise that shall then 
for the inestimable benefits we enjoy by Jesus Christ require the most 
elevated and enlarged thanksgivings. 2. Thou shalt have a heart to say so. 
All God’s other gifts to his people shall be crowned with this. He will give 
them grace to ascribe all the glory vf them to him. and to speak of them upon 
all occasions with thankfulness to his praise. “Thou shalt say,” that is, thou 
oughtest to say so. “In that day,” when many are brought home to Jesus 
Christ, and flock to him as doves to their windows, instead of envying the kind 
reception they find with Christ, as the Jews grudged the favour shewed to 
the Gentiles, thou shalt say, “ 6) Lord, I will praise thee.” Note, We ought 
to pace in, and give thanks for, the grace of God to others, as well as to 
ourselves. 

First. Believers are here taught to give thanks to God for the turning away 
of his displeasure from them. and the return of his favour to them; ver. 1, 
“© Lord, I will praise thee, though thou wast angry with me.” Note, Even 
God’s frowns must not put us out of tune for praising him; though he be angry 
with us, though he slay us, yet we must put our trust in him, and give him 
thanks. God has often just cause to be angry with us. but we have never any 
reason to be angry with him, nor to speak otherwise than well of him. Even 
when he blames us, we must praise him; “Thou wast angry with us, but thine 
anger is turned away.” Note, 1. God is sometimes angry with his own 
people, and the fruits of his anger do appear, and er cy ht to take notice 
of it, that they may humble themselves under his mighty hand. 2. Though 
God may for a time be angry with his people, yet his anger shall at lenyth be 
turned away; it endures but for a moment, nor will he contend for ever. By 
Jesus Christ, the root of Jesse, God's anger against mankind was turned away, 
for he is our peace. 3. Those whom Ged is reconciled to he comforts; even 
the turning away of his anger is acomfort to them; yet that is not all, they that 
are at peace with God, may “rejoice in hope of the glory of God,” Rom. y. 1, 2. 
Nay, God sometimes brings his people into a wilderness, that there he may 
speak comfortably to them, Hos. ii. 14. 4. ‘The turning away of God’s anger, 

d the return of his comforts to us, ought to be the matter of our joyful, 
thankful praises. : . Lif dee, 

Secondly. They are taught to triumph in God, and their interest in him; 
ver. 2, “ Behold,” and wonder, “(iod is my salvation ;” not only my Saviour, 
by whom I am saved; but “my salvation,” in whom Lam safe. depend upon 
him as my salvation, for lL have tound him to be so, He shall have the sory 
of all the salvations that have been wrought for me, and from him only will 


xiii. 3. “Sanctified” should rather be “ consecrated,” meaning 
“set apart,” or dedicated to some special work. In this case the 
Medes and Persians are intended. For “them that rejoice in my 
highness,” most modern critics have “my proud exulters,” or some 

e of similar import. Those proud warriors were God’s agents, 
although they knew it not. 

xiii. 5. “ Weapons of his indignation:” better, “instruments of 
his wrath,” with Barnes, Delitzsch, &c. Umbreit thinks the world is 
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expect the salvations I farther need, and not from hills and mountains. And if 

| God be my salvation, if he undertake my eternal salvation, 1 will trust in him 
to prepare me for it, and preserve me to it. I will trust him with all my tem- 
oral concerns, not doubting but he will make all to work for my good. "I will 


| be confident 5 that is, I will be always easy in my own mind. Note, Those that 
have God for their salvation may enjoy themselves with a holy security and 


serenity of mind. Let faith in God as our salvation be effectual, 1. ‘l'o silence 
our fears. We must trust, and not be afraid; not be afraid that the God we 
trust in will fail us; no, there is no danger of that; not be afraid of any crea- 
ture, though never so formidable and threatening. Note, Faith in God is a 
sovereign remedy against disquieting, tormenting fears. 2. To support our 
hopes. _Is the Lord Jehovah our salvation? then he will be our strength and 
song. We have work to do, and temptations to resist, and we may depend 
upon him to enable us for both; to “strengthen us with all might by his Spirit 
in the inner man,” for he is our strength; his grace is so, and that grace shall 
be sufficient for us. We have many troubles to undergo, and must expect griefs 
in a vale of tears; and we may depend upon him to comfort us in all our tribu- 
lations, for he is our song, he “giveth songs in the night.” If we make God our 
strength, and put our confidence in him, he will be our strength; if we make 
him our song, and place our comfort in him, he will be our song. Many good 
Christians have God for their strength who have him not for their song; they 
walk in darkness, but light is sown for them; and they that have God for their 
strength ought to make him their song; that is, to give him the glory of it, (see 
Ps, \xviii. 35,) and_to take to themselves the comfort of it, for he will become 
their salvation, Observe the title here given to God, Jah, Jehovah. Jah is the 
contraction of Jehovah, and both signify his eternity and unchangeableness, 
which are a great comfort to those that depend upon him as their strength and 
their song. Some make Jah to signify the Son of God made man; he is Jeho- 
vah, and in him we may glory as our strength, and song, and salvation. 

Thirdly. They are taught to derive comfort to themselves from the love of 
God, and all the tokens of that love, ver. 3. Therefore, because the Lord 
Jehovah is your strength and song, and will be your salvation you shall draw 
water with joy. Note, The assurances God hath given us of his love, and the 
experiences we have had of the benefit and comfort of his grace, should greatly 
encourage our faith in him, and our expectations from him; “ Out of the wells 
of salvation” in God, who is the fountain of all good to his people, you shall 
draw water with joy. God's favour shall flow forth to you, and you shall have 
the comfort of it, and make use of the blessed fruits of it. Note, 1. God’s 
promises revealed, ratified, and given out to us in his ordinances, are “ wells of 
salvation.” Wells of the Saviour, so some read it; for in them the Saviour and 
salvation are made known to us, and made over to us. 2. It is our duty, by 
faith, to draw water out of these wells, to take to ourselves the benefit and 
comfort that is treasured up for us in them, as those that acknowledge all our 
fresh springs to be there, and all our fresh streams to be thence, Ps. Ixxxvii. 7. 
3. Water is to be drawn out of the wells of salvation with a great deal of 

leasure and satisfaction. It is the will of God that we should rejoice before 

im, and rejoice in him, Deu. xxvi. 11, be joyful in his house of prayer, ch. lvi. 7, 
and keep his feasts with gladness, Acts ii. 46. 


4 And in that day shall ye say, 
Praise the Lorp, 
Call upon his name, 
Declare his doings among the people, 
Make mention that his name is exalted. 
5 Sing unto the Lorn; for he hath done excellent things: 
This zs known in all the earth. 
6 Cry out and shout, thou inhabitant of Zion: 
For great 7s the Holy One of Israel in the midst of thee. 


This is the second part of this evangelical song, and to the same purpose with 
the former. There believers stir up themselves to praise God, here they invite 
and encourage one another to do it, and are contriving to spread his praise, and 
draw in others to join with them in it. Observe 

First. Who are here called upon to praise God. The inhabitants of Zion and 
Jerusalem, whom God had in a peculiar manner protected from Sennacherib’s 
violence, ver. 6. Those that have received distinguishing favours from God 
ought to be most forward and zealous in praising of him, ‘The gospel church 
is Zion, Christ is Zion’s king; those that have a place and name in that should 
lay out themselves to diffuse the knowledge of Christ, and to bring many to 
him, “Thou inhabitress of Zion ;” the word is feminine. Let the weaker sex 
be strong in the Lord, and out of their mouth praise shall be perfected. 

Secondly. How they must praise the Lord. 1. By prayer, “ Call upon his 
name.” As giving thanks for former mercy is a decent way of begging farther 
merey, so begging farther mercy is graciously accepted as a thankful acknow- 
ledgment of the mercies we have received. In calling upon God's name, we 
give unto him some of the glory that is due to his name as our powerful and 
bountiful benefactor. 2. By preaching and writing we must not only speak to 
God, but speak to others concerning ios not only “call upon his name,” but 
(as the margin reads it) ‘proclaim his name;’ let others know something more 
from us than they did before concerning God, and those things whereby he 
has made himself known. “Declare his doings,” his ‘counsels,’ so some read it. 
The work of redemption is according to the counsel of his will, and in that 
and other wonderful works that he hath done, we must take notice of his 
“thoughts which are to usward,” Ps. xl. 5. Declare these “among the people,” 
among the heathen, that they may be brought into communion with Israel, and 
the God of Israel. When the apostles preached the Gospel to “‘all nations 
beginning at Jerusalem,” then this scripture was fulfilled, that his doings should 
be declared among the people, and that what he hath done should be known 
in all the earth. 3. By aholy exultation and transport of joy. “Cry out and 
shout,” welcome the Gospel to yourselves, and publish it to others, with huzzas 
and loud acclamations, as those that “shout for victory,” Hz. xxxii. 18, or for 
the coronation of a king, Num. xxiii. 21. 

Thirdly. For what they must praise the Lord. 1. Because he hath glorified 
himself. Remember it yourselves, and make mention of it to others, that his 
name is exalted, is become more illustrious and more conspicuous, and every 
good man rejoiceth in that. 2. Because he hath magnitied his people; he 

‘hath done excellent things” for them, which makes them look great and 
considerable. 3. Because is is, and will be, great among them. “ Great is 
the Holy One,” for he is glorious in holiness; therefore great because Nols & 
true goodness is true greatness. Great as the Holy One of Israel; and in the 
midst of them; praised by them, Ps. Ixxvi. 1; manifesting himself among them 
and appearing gloriously in their behalf. It is the honour and happiness o 
Israel that the God that is in covenant with them, and in the midst of them, 
is infinitely great. 


meant by “the whole land,” and so the Greek version has it; but 
we prefer to understand it of Babylonia, whose inhabitants are 
addressed in the next verses. 

xiii. 10. All this must be bold metaphor, to indicate the greatness 
of the coming woe. The word for “constellations,” which is here 
plural, is used for the constellation of Orion in the singular. 

xiii. 12. This verse is intended to indicate that the destruction ot 
life would be so great as to leave but few men alive. 
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Hitherto the prophecies of this book were only concerning Judah and Israel, and Jerusalem 
es»ecially ; but now the prophet begins to look abroad, and to read the doom of divers of 


she neighbouring states and kingdoms ; for he that is King of saints is also King of nations, 
and rules in the affairs of the children of men as well as in those of his own children. 
But the nations to whom these prophecies do relate, were all such as the people of God 
were some way or other conversant and concerned with; such as had been kind or 
unkind to Israel, and accordingly God would deal with them, either in favour or in 
wrath; for the Lord’s portion is his people, and to them he hath an eye in all the dis- 
pensations of his providence concerning those about them, Deu. xxxii. 8,9. And the 
threatenings we find here against Babylon, Moab, Damascus, Egypt, Tyre, &c., were 
intended for comfort to those in Israel that feared God, but were terrified and oppressed 


by those potent neighbours, and for startling to those among them that were wicked. If 
God would thus severely reckon with those for their sins that knew him not, and made 
no profession of his name, how severe would he be with those that were called by his 
name, and yet live in rebellion against him? And perhaps the directing of particular 
prophecies to the neighbour nations might invite some of those nations to the reading 
of the Jews’ Bible, and so they might be brought to their religion. This chapter, and 
that which follows, contains what God had to say to Babylon and Babylon’s king, who 
were at present little known to Israel, but would in process of time become a greater 
enemy to them than any other had been, for which God would at last reckon with them. 
In this chapter we have, I. A general rendezvous of the forces that were to be employed 
against Babylon, ver. 1—5. JL. The dreadful bloody work that those forces should 
make in Babylon, ver. 6—18. III. The utter ruin and desolation of Babylon which 
this should end in, ver. 19—22. 


HE burden of Babylon, which Isaiah the son of Amoz 
did see. . 
2 Lift ye up a banner upon the high mountain, 
Exalt the voice unto them, shake the hand, 
That they may go into the gates of the nobles. 
3 I have commanded my sanctified ones, 
I have also called my mighty ones for mine anger, 
Even them that rejoice in my highness, 
4 The noise of a multitude in the mountains, like as of a 
great people ; [together : 
A tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gathered 
The Lorp of hosts mustereth the host of the battle. 
5 They come from a far country, 
From the end of heaven, 
Even the Lorn, and the weapons of his indignation, 
To destroy the whole land. 


The general title of this book was, “The vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz,” 


ch. i. 1. This here is that which Isaiah did see, which was represented to his 
mind as clearly and fully as if he had seen it with his bodily eyes. But the 
particular inscription of this sermon is, “ The burden of Babylon.” 1. It is 


a “burden,” a lesson they were to learn. So some understand it; but they 
would be loath to learn, and 1t would be as a burthen to their memories; or, a 
load which should lie heavy upon them, and under which they should sink. 
‘Those that will not make the word of God their rest, ch. xxviii. 12, Jer. vi. 16, 
it shall be made a burthen to them. 2. It is the burthen of Babylon, or Babel, 
which at this time was a dependent upon the Assyrian monarchy, (the metropolis 
of which was Nineveh,) but soon after revolted from it, and became a monarchy 
of itself, and a very potent one, in Nebuchadnezzar. This prophet afterwards 
foretold the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, ch. xxxix. 6. ere he foretells 
the reprisal God would make upon Babylon for the wrongs done to his people. 

In en verses summons are given to those powerful and warlike nations, 
whom God would make use of as the instruments of his wrath for the destruc- 
tion of Babylon. He afterwards names them, ver. 17, the Medes, who, in con- 
junction with the Persians under the command of Darius and Cyrus, were the 
ruin of the Babylonian monarchy. 

First. The place doomed to destruction is Babylon. It is here called “the 
gates of the nobles,” ver. 2, because of the abundance of noblemen’s houses that 
were in it; stately ones and richly furnished, which would invite the enemy to 
come, in hopes of a rich booty. The gates of nobles were strong and well- 
guarded, and yet they would be no fence against those who come with com- 
mission to execute God’s judgments. Before his power and wrath palaces 
are no more than cottages. or is it only “the gates of the nobles,” but “the 
whole land” that is doomed to destruction, ver. 5; for, though the nobles were 
the leaders in persecuting and oppressing God’s people, yet “the whole land” 
concurred with them in it. 

Secondly. The persons brought together to lay Babylon waste, are here 
called, 1. God’s “sanctified ones,” ver. 3, designed for this service, and set 
apart to it by the purpose and providence of God; disengaged from other 
projects, that they might wholly np it themselves to this; such as were 
jualified for that to which they were called; for what work God employs men 
in he doth in some measure fit them for. It intimates likewise, that in God’s 
intention, though not in theirs, it was a holy war; they designed only the 
enlargement of their own empire, but God designed the release of his people, 
and a type of the destruction of the New ‘Testament Babylon. Cyrus, the 
person principally concerned, was justly called a sanctified one, for he was 
God’s anointed, ch. xlv. 1, anda figure of him that was to come. It is pity but 
all soldiers, especially those that fight the Lord’s battles, should be, in the 
strictest sense, sanctified ones; and a wonder they dare be profane ones, who 
carry their lives in their hands. 2. ‘They are called God’s “mighty ones,” 
because they had their might from God, and were now to use it for him. it 
is said of Cyrus, that in this expedition God “held his right hand,” ch. xlv. 1. 
God's sanctified ones are his mighty ones; whom God calls he qualifies, and 
whom he makes holy he makes strong in spirit. 3. They are said to rejoice in 
his highness; that is, to serve his glory, and the purposes of it, with great 
alacrity. ‘Though Cyrus did not know God, nor actually design his honour in 
what he did, yet God used him as his servant, (ch. xlv. 4, st have surnamed 
thee” as my servant, “though thou hast not known me,”) and he rejoiced in 
those successes by which God exalted his own name. 4. They are very 
numerous. “A multitude,” “a great people,” “kingdoms of nations,” ver. 4, 
not rude and barbarous, but modelled an root troops, such as used to be 
furnished out by well-ordered kingdoms. ‘The great God hath hosts at his 
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command. 5. They are far-fevw:.cd; they come “from the end of heaven.” Tre 
vast country of Assyria lay between Babylon and Persia. God can make those 
a scourge and ruin to his enemies that lie most remote from them, and there- 
fore are least dreaded. 
pti i The summons given them is effectual, their obedience ready, and 
they make a very formidable appearance. A banner is lifted up upon the 
high mountain, ver. 2. God’s standard is set up, a flag of defiance hung out 
ayainst Babylon, It is erected on high, where all may see it; whoeyer will 
may come and list themselves under it, and they shall be taken immediately 
into God’s pay. (They that beat for volunteers must “exalt the voice” in 
making proclamation to encourage soldiers to come in; they must “shake the 
hand” to beckon those at a distance, and to animate those that have listed 
themselves. And they shall not do this in vain. God has commanded and 
called those whom he designs to make use of, ver. 3; and power goes along 
with his calls and commands, which cannot be resisted. He that makes men 
able to serve him can, when he pleaseth, make them willing too. It is the Lord 
of hosts that ‘“‘mustereth the host of the battle,” ver. 4. He raiseth them, brings 
them together, puts them in order, reviews them, has an exact account of them 
in his muster-roll, sees that they be all in their respective posts, and gives them 
their necessary orders. Note, All the hosts of war are under the command of 
the Lord of hosts. And that which makes them truly formidable is, that when 
they come against Babylon the Lord comes, and brings them with him as the 
“ weapons of his indignation,” ver. 5. Note, Great princes and armies are but 
tools in God’s hand, weapons that he is pleased to make use of in doing his 
work, and it is his wrath that arms them and gives them success. 
6 Howl ye; for the day of thy Lorp 7s at hand; 
It shall come as a destruction from the Almighty 
7 Therefore shall all hands bu faint, 
And every man’s heart shal) melt: 
8 And they shall be afraid : 
Pangs and sorrows shall take )old of them ; 
They shall be in pain as a woman that travaile th: 
They shall be amazed one at anc ther ; 
Their faces shall de as flames 
9 Behold, the day of the Lorp cometh, 
Cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, 
To lay the land desolate : 
And he shall destroy the sinners thereof out of it. 
For the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof 
Shall not give their light: 
The sun shall be darkened in his going forth, 
And the moon shall not cause her light to shine. 
And I will punish the world for ¢hezr evil, 
And the wicked for their iniquity ; 
And I will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, 
And will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible. 
I will make a man more precious than fine goid, 
Even a man than the golden wedge of Ophir. 
Therefore I will shake the heavens, 
And the earth shall remove out of her place, 
In the wrath of the Lorp of hosts, 
And in the day of his fierce anger. 
And it shall be as the chased roe, 
And as a sheep that no man taketh up: 
They shall every man turn to his own people, 
And flee every one into his own land. 
“very one that is found shall be thrust through ; 
And every one that is joined unto them shall fall by the 
sword. [eyes ; 
Their children also shall be dashed to pieces before their 
Their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives ravished 
Behold, I will stir up the Medes against them, 
Which shall not regard silver ; 
And as for gold, they shall not delight in it. 
Their bows also shall dash the young men to pieces, 
And they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb, 
Their eye shall not spare children. 


We have here a very elegant and lively description of the terrible confusion 
and desolation which should be made in asd on by the descent which the 
Medes and Persians should make upon it. T y that were now secure and 
easy are bid to howl, and make sad lamentation ; for, 

irst. God is about to appear in wrath against them; and it is a fearful thing 
to fall into his hands. “’The day of the Lord is at hand,” ver. 6; a little da: 
of judgment, when God will act as a just avenger of his own and his people's 
injured cause. And there are those who will have reason to tremble when that 
day is at hand. “‘The day of the Lord cometh,” ver. 9. Men have their day 
now, and they think to carry the day; but God laughs at them, for he sees that 
“his day is coming,” Ps. xxxvii. 13.. Fury is not with God, and yet his day 
of reckoning with the Babylonians is said to be cruel with wrath and fierce 
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sili. 13. Likeverse 10, this verse is metaphorical; and “the heavens” 
and “the earth” must be understood of the Babylonian Empire. 

xiii. 14, On this verse it has been observed that ‘‘ Babylon was 
the market for the world in Central Asia, and the rendezvous for the 
most diverse nations.” (See Jer. 1. 37.) 

xiii. 15,16. The horrors of war involve the innocent as well as the 
guilty, and the fury of conquerors is unbridled. This is as true now 
as it was in ancient times, though not to the same extent. 
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xiii. 17. The Medes were a scattered people in Isaiah’s day; but 
they became a powerful kingdom, and conquered Babylon, the utter 
overthrow of which is described in the following verses. 

xiii. 21,22. There is some obscurity as to some of the animals 
here mentioned. The “owls” of our translators may be ostriches, 
and the so-called “satyrs” are probably wild goats. “The wild 
beasts of the islands” is an error for jackals; and “dragons” are rep- 
tiles, as serpents and lizards, though some think wild dogs are meant, 
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anger. God will deal in severity with tnem tor the severities they exercised 
upon God's people. “ With the froward,” with the cruel, he “will shew himsel 
froward,” will shew himself cruel, and give the bloodthirsty blood to drink. 

Secondly. Their hearts shall fail them, aud they shall have neither courage 
nor comfort left them; shall not be able either to resist the judgment coming 
or to bear up under it, either to opie the enemy or support themselves 
ver. 7,8. They that in the day of their peace were proud, and haughty, anc 
terrible, ver. 11, when trouble comes are quite dispirited, and are at their wit’s 
end. ‘All hands shall be faint,” and unable to hold a weapon, “and every 
man’s heart shall melt,” so that they shall be ready to die for or. The pangs 
of their fear shall be like those of a woman in hard labour, and “they shall be 
amazed one at another;” in frightening themselves they shall frighten one 
another; they shall wonder to see those tremble that used to be bold and 
daring. Or, “ocr shall be amazed, looking one at another, as men at a loss, 
Gen. xlii. 1. “Their faces shall be as flames,” pale as flames through fear, 
80 some; or red as flames sometimes are, blushing at their own cowardice. 
Or, their faces shall be as faces scorched with the flame, or as theirs that 
labour in the fire, their visage blacker than a coal, or like a bottle in the 
smoke, Ps. cxix. 83. 

Thirdly. All comfort and hope shall fail them; ver. 10, “ The stars of heaven 
shall not give their light,” but shall be clouded and overcast; “the sun shall 
be darkened in his going forth,” rising bright, but lost again; a certain sign 
of foul weather. They shall be as men in distress at sea, when neither sun 
nor stars appear, Acts xxvii. 20. It shall be as dreadful a time with them as it 
would be with the earth if all the heavenly luminaries were turned into dark- 
ness; a resemblance of the day of judgment, when ‘‘the sun shall be turned 
into darkness.” The heavens frowning thus is an indication of the spleerare 
of the God of heaven. When things look dark on earth, yet it is well enough 
if all be clear upwards; but if we have no comfort thence wherewith shall we 
be comforted ? 

Fourthly. God will visit them for their iniquity; and all this is intended for 
the punishment of sin, and particularly the sin of pride, ver. 11. This puts 
wormwood and gall into the affliction and soratt 1. That sin must now have 
its punishment. arnGush Babylon bea little world, yet, being a wicked world, 
it shall not go unpunished. Sin brings desolation on the world of the ungodly; 
and when the kingdoms of the earth are quarrelling with one another it is the 
fruit of God’s controversy with them all. 2. That pride must now have its fall. 
The “haughtiness of the terrible” must now be laid low, pertienlass Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his son Belshazzar, who had in their pt e trampled upon 
and made themselves very terrible to, the people of God. A man’s pride will 


uae him low. 4 P 
Fi thly. There shall be so great a slaughter as will produce a scarcity of men; 
ver. 12, “‘I will make a man more > You could not 


Pachniets than fine gold.’ 

have a man to be employed in any of the affairs of state, not a man to be listed 
into the army, not a man to match a ee eed to for the building up of a family, 
if you would give any money for one. ‘The troops of the neighbouring nations 
would not be hired into the service of the king of Babylon, because they saw 
every thing go against him. Populous countries are soon depopulated by war ; 
and God can soon make a kingdom that has been courted and admired, to be 
dreaded and shunned by all, as a house that is falling, or a ship that is sinking. 

Sixthly. There shall be a universal confusion and consternation. Such a 
confusion of their affairs, that it shall be like the shaking of the heavens with 
dreadful thunders, and the removing of the earth by no less dreadful earth- 
quakes. All shall go to wreck and ruin “in the day of the wrath of the Lord 
of hosts,” ver. 13. And such a consternation shall seize their spirits, that 
Babylon, which used to be likea roaring 
her, shall become as a chased roe, and “as a sheep that no man taketh up,” 
ver. 14. The army tliey shall bring into the field, consisting of troops of divers 
nations, (as great armies used to do,) shall be so dispirite 
and so dispersed by their enemy’s sword, that they shall “turn every man to 
his own people,” each man shall shift for his own safety. ‘The men of might 
shall not find their hands, Ps. lxxvi. 5, but take to their heels. 

scot ones There shall be a general scene of blood and horror, as useth to 
be where the sword devours. o wonder that every one makes the best of his 
way, since the conqueror gives no quarter, but puts all to the sword, and not 
those only that are found in arms, as is usual with us even in the most cruel 
slaughters; ver. 15, “ Every one that is found” alive “ shall be run through ;” 
as soon as ever it appears that he is a Babylonian. Nay, because the sword 
devours one as well as another, “every one that is joined unto them shall fall 
by the sword.” Those of other nations that come in to their assistance shall 
te cut off with them. It is dangerous being in bad company, and helping those 
whom God is about to destroy. Those particularly that ee themselves to 
Babylon must expect to share in her plagues, Rev. xviii. 4. nd since the most 
sacred laws of nature and humanity itself are silenced by the fury of war, 
ieee they cannot be cancelled.) the conquerors shall, in the most barbarous, 
brutish manner, dash the children to pieces, and ravish the wives, ver. 16. 
Jusque datum sceleri,—‘ Wickedness shall have free course.’ They had thus 
dealt with God’s people, Lam. v. 11, and now they shall be paid in their own 
coin, Rev. xiii. 10. It was particularly foretold, Ps. exxxvii. 9, that the little 
ones of Babylon should be dashed against the stones. How cruel soever, and 
unjust they were that did it, God was righteous who suffered it to be done, and 
to be done before their eyes, to their aor terror and vexation. It was just 
also that the houses which they had filled with the spoil of Israel shoul 
spoiled and plundered. What is got by rapine is often lost so. 

relat he enemy that God would send against them should be inexorable 
probably being by some provocation or other more than ordinarily exasperated 
ugainst them; or, however God himself will “stir ~ the Medes” to use this 
severity with the Babylonians, he will not only serve his own purposes by their 
dispositions and designs, but will put it into their hearts to make this attempt 
upon Babylon, and suffer them to prosecute it with all this fury. God is not 
the author of sin, but he would not permit it if he did not know how to brin 
glory to himself out of it. These Medes, in conjunction with the Persians, shal 
make thorough work of it ; for, 

1. They shall take no bribes, ver. 17. All that men have Me would give for 
their lives; but the Medes shall not regard silver; it is blood they thirst for, 
not gold; no man’s riches shall, with them, be the ransom of his life. 

2. The shall shew no pity, ver. 18; not to the roses men that are in the 

rime of their time, they sha{l shoot them through with their bows, and then 
h them to pieces; not to the age of innocency, “they shall have no pity on 
the fruit of the womb,” nor spare little children, whose cries and frights one 
would think should make even marble eyes to weep, and hearts of adamant 
to relent. Pause a little here and wonder, ist. That men should be thus cruel 
and inhuman, and so utterly divested of all compassion; and in it see how 
corrupt and degenerate the nature of man is become. 2nd. That the God of 
infinite mercy should suffer it, nay, and should make it to be the execution of 
bis justice; which shews that, though he is gracious, yet he is the “God to 
yism vengeance belongs.” 3rd. That little infants which have never been 
guilty of any actual sin should be thus abused, which shews that there is an 
original guilt by which life is forfeited as soon as it is had. 


Other explanations have been suggested, but we only mention those 
which we think most probable. 

xiv. 1. For “strangers” the Hebrew has “stranger,” probably a 
sojourner. j 

xiv. 2. For “ people” the Hebrew has “ peoples,” but it may mean 
the Jews only. : 

xiv. 4. For “golden city” the margin reads “ exactress of gold,” 
after Kimchi. The sense of the original word is uncertain. 
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19 And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, 

The beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, 

Shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It shall never be inhabited, 

Neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation : 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; 

Neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. 

But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; 

And their houses shall be full of doleful creatures 

And owls shall dwell there, 

And satyrs shall dance there. 

And the wild beasts of the islands shall ery in their deso- 
And dragons in ¢heir pleasant palaces : [late houses, 
And her time zs near to come, 

And her days shall not be prolonged. 


20 


21 
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The great havoc and destruction which it was foretold should be made by 
the Medes and Persians in Babylon here ends in the final destruction of it. 

First. It is allowed that Babylon was a noble city; it was “the glory of 
kingdoms,” and the “ beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency;” it was that “head 
of gold,” Dan. ii. 37, 38; it was called the “lady of kingdoms,” cA. xlvii. 5; the 
“praise of the whole earth,” Jer. li. 41; like ‘a pleasant roe,’ (so the word 
signifies,) but it shall be as a ‘chased roe,” ver. 14. ‘Che Chaldeans gloried in 
the beauty and wealth of this their metropolis. 

Secondly. It is foretold that it should be wholly destroyed, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah; not so miraculously nor so suddenly, but as effectually, though 
gradually; and the destruction should come upon them as that upon Sodom, 
when they were secure, eating and drinking, Lu. xvii. 28. Babylon was taken 
when Belshazzar was in his revels; and though Cyrus and Darius did not 
demolish it, yet by degrees it wasted away, and in process of time it went all 
to ruin. It is foretold here, ver. 20, that “it shall never be inhabited.” In 
Adrian’s time nothing remained but the wall. And whereas it is prophesied 
concerning Nineveh, that great city, that when it should be deserted and left 
desolate, yet flocks should “lie down in the midst of it,” it is here said con- 
cerning Babylon that the Arabians, that were shepherds, should not “ make 
their fold there;” the country about should be so barren that there would be 
no grazing, no not for sheep there; nay, it shall be the receptacle of wild beasts 
that affect solitude; the houses of Ba »ylon where the sons and daughters of 
pleasure used to rendezvous, shall be ‘full of doleful creatures,” owls, and 
satyrs, that are themselves frightened thither as to a place proper for them, 
and by whom all others are frightened thence. Historians say this was ful- 
filled to the letter. Benjamin Bar-Jona in his Itinerary, speaking of Babel, 
has these words: ‘ This is that Babel which was of old thirty miles in breadth; 
it is now laid waste. ‘There are yet to be seen the ruins of a palace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but the sons of men dare not enter, for fear of serpents and 
scorpions which possess the place.’ Let none be proud of their pompous 

alaces, for they know not but they may become worse than cottages; nor 
et any think that their houses shall endure for ever, Ps. xlix. 11, when per- 
haps nothing may remain but the ruins and reproaches of them. 

Thirdly. t is intimated that this destruction should come shortly; ver. 22, 
“ Her time is near to come.” This prophecy of the destruction of Babylon was 
intended for the support and comfort of the people of God when they were 
captives there, and grievously oppressed; and the accomplishment of the pro- 
phecy was near two hundred years after the time when it was delivered; yet 
it followed soon after the time for which it was calculated. When the peuple 
of Israel were groaning under the heavy yoke of Babylonish tyranny, sitting 
down in tears by the rivers of Babylon, and upbraided with the songs of Zion, 
when their taachenk oppressors were most haughty and arrogant, ver. 11, then 
let them know for their comfort that Babylon’s time, her day to fall, was 
“near to come, and the days” of her prosperity “shall not be prolonged” as 
they have been; when God begins with her he will make an end. Thus it is 
said of the destruction of the New Testament Babylon, whereof the former 
was a type, “in one hour is her judgment come.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In this chapter, I. More weight is added to the burthen of Babylon, enough to sink it 
like a millstone: 1. It is Israel’s cause that is to be pleaded in this quarre] with Baby- 
lon, ver. 1—3; 2. The king of Babylon, for the time being, shall be remarkably brought 
down and triumphed over, ver. 4—20; 3. The whole race of the Babylonians should 
be cut off and extirpated, ver. 21—23. II. A confirmation of the prophecy of the 
destruction of Babylon, which was a thing at a distance, is here given in the prophecy 
of the destruction of the Assyrian army that invaded the land, which happened not 
long after, ver. 24—27. III. The success of Hezekiah against the Philistines is here 
foretold, and the advantages which his people would gain thereby, ver. 28—32. 


OR the Lorp will have mercy on Jacob, 

And will yet choose Israel, 

And set them in their own land: 

And the strangers shall be joined with them, 

And they shall cleave to the house of Jacob [place : 
2 And the people shall take them, and bring them to their 

And the house of Israel shall possess them in the land of 

For servants and handmaids : [the Lorp 

And they shall take them captives, whose captives they 

And they shall rule over their oppressors. [ were; 
8 And it shall come to pass in the day that the Lorp shall 

give thee rest 
From thy sorrow, and from thy fear, 


xiv, 8. “Laid down” represents a verb which also means to sleep, 
to die, and even to be buried ; here it is “‘ prostrate.” 

xiv. 9. “Hell,” or the under-world, and its inhabitants, are poeti- 
cally represented as aroused by the coming of the Babylonian ruler. 
“The dead” here are departed spirits. ’ 

xiv. 12. The original for “ Lucifer” here means a bright star, the 
morning star; to which, in some sense, the king of Babylon might 
be compared. ’ ase 
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And from the hard bondage 


Wherein thou wast made to serve, 


This comes in here as the reason why Babylon must be overthrown and 
rained; because God has mercy in store tor his people; and therefore, 1. The 
injuries done to them must be reckoned for and revenged upon their perse- 
eutors. Merey to Jacob will be wrath and ruin to Jacob’s impenitent, impla- 
cable adversaries, such as Babylon was. 2. ‘The yoke of oppression which 
Babylon had long laid on their necks must be broken off, and they must be set 
at liberty; and in order to this the destruction of Babylon is as necessary as 
the destruction of Egypt and Pharaoh were to their deliverance out of that 
house of bondage. ‘The same prediction is a promise to God's people and 
threatening to their enemies, as the same providence hath a bright side 
towards Israel and a black and dark side towards the Egyptians. Observe 

First. The ground of these favours to Jacob and Israel; the kindness God 
had for them, and the choice he had made of them; ver. 1, “ the Lord will have 
mercy on Jacob,” the seed of Jacob now captives in Babylon. He will make it 
to appear that he hath compassion on them, and has mercy in store for them, and 
that he will not contend for ever with them; and he will yet choose them, will 
yet again return to them, though he had seemed for a time to refuse and reject 
them; will shew that they are his chosen people, and that the election stauds 
sure. However it may seem to us, God’s mercy is not gone, nor doth his promise 
fail, Ps. |xxvii. 8. 

Secondly. The particular favours he designed them. 

1. He would bring them back to their native soil and air again. The Lord 
will “set them in their own land,” out of which they were driven. A settle- 
ment in the holy land, the land of promise, is a fruit of God’s mercy, dis- 
tinguishing mercy. 

2. Many should be proselyted to their holy religion, and should return with 
them, induced to do so by the manifest tokens of God’s favourable presence 
with them, the operation of God’s grace in them, and his providence for them. 
“Strangers shall be joined with them,” saying, “ We will go with you, for we 
have heard that God is with you,” Zee. vili. 23. Lt adds much to the honour 
and strength of Israel when strangers are joined with them, and there are 
added to the church many from without, Acts ii, 47. Let not the church’s 
children be shy of strangers, but_receive those whom God receives, and own 
those who cleave to the house of Jacob. 

3. These proselytes should not only be a credit to their cause, but very help- 
ful and serviceable to them in their return home. The people among whom 
they live “shall take them,” take care of them, take pity on them, and shall 
“bring them to their place,” as friends loath to part with such good company ; 
as servants willing to do them all the good offices they could. God’s Boonie! 
wherever their lot is cast, should endeavour thus, by all the instances of an 
exemplary and winning conversation, to gain an interest in the affections of 
those about them, and recommend religion to their good opinion. This was 
fulfilled in the return of the captives from Babylon, when all that were about 
them pursuant to Cyrus’s proclamation contributed to their remove, Fzr. i. 4,6; 
ag as the Egyptians, because they were sick of them, but because they loved 
them. 

4. They should have the benefit of their service when they were returned 
home, for many would of choice go with them in the meanest post rather than 
not go with them; they shall “ possess them in the land of the Lord, for 
servants and handmaids;” and as the laws of that land saved it from being 
the purgatory of servants, providing that they should not be oppressed, so 
the advantages of that land made it the paradise of those servants that had 
been strangers to the covenants of promise, for there was “one law to the 
stranger, and to them that were born in the land.” They whose lot is cast in 
the land of the Lord, a land of light, should take care that their servants and 
handmaids may share in the benefit of it; who will then find it better to be 
possessed in the Lord’s land than possessors in any other. 

5. They should triumph over their enemies; and they that would not be 
reconciled to them should be reduced and humbled by them. “They shall 
take them captives whose captives they were,’ and “shall rule over their 
oppressors” righteously but not revengefully. The Jews perhaps bought 
Babylonian prisoners out of the hands of the Medes and Persians, and made 
slaves of them; or, this might have its accomplishment in their victories over 
their enemies in the times of the Maccabees. It is applicable to the success 
of the Gospel when those were brought into obedience to it that had made 
the greatest opposition to it, as Paul; and to the interest believers have in 
Christ’s victories over our spiritual enemies, when he “led captivity captive,” 
the power they gain over their own corruptions, and the dominion the upright 
shall have in the morning, Ps. xlix. 14. 

6. They should see a happy period of all their grievances; ver. 3, “ The Lord 
shall give thee rest from thy sorrow, and from thy fear, and from the hard 
bondage.” God himself undertakes to work a blessed change, Ist. In their 
state. They shall have rest from their bondage; the days of their affliction, 
though many, shall have an end; and the rod of the wicked, though it lie long, 
shall not always lie on their lot. 2nd. In their spirit. They shall have rest 
from their sorrow and fear, sense of their present burthens, and dread of 
worse. Sometimes fear puts the soul into a toss as much as sorrow doth, 
and those must needs feel themselves very easy to whom God hath given rest 
from both. They that are freed from the bondage of sin have a foundation 
laid for true rest from sorrow and fear. 


4 That thou shalt take up this proverb against the king of| 


Babylon, and say, 

How hath the oppressor ceased ! 
The golden city ceased ! 

5 ‘The Lorp hath broken the staff of the wicked, 
And the sceptre of the rulers. 

6 He who smote the people in wrath 
With a continual stroke, 
He that ruled the nations in anger, 
Is persecuted, avd none hindereth. 

7 The whole earth is at rest, and is quiet: 
They break forth into singing. 

8 Yea, the fir trees rejoice at thee, 
And the cedars of Lebanon, saying, 
Since thou art laid down, 
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No feller is come up against us. 
9 Hell from beneath is moved for thee 
To meet thee at thy coming : 
It stirreth up the dead for thee, 
Even all the chief ones of the earth ; 
It hath raised up from their thrones 
All the kings of the nations. 
All they shall speak and say unto thee, 
Art thou also become weak as we ? 
Art thou become like unto us? 
Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, 
And the noise of thy viols : 


10 
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The worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover thee, - 


12 How art thou fallen from heaven, 

O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 

How art thou cut down to the ground, 

Which didst weaken the nations! 

For thou hast said in thine heart, 

I will ascend into heaven, 

I will exalt my throne above the stars of God : 

I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the 
sides of the north : 

I will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; 

I will be like the most High. 

Yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, 

To the sides of the pit. 

They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and 
consider thee, saying, 

Ts this the man that made the earth to tremble, 

That did shake kingdoms ; 

That made the world as a wilderness, 

And destroyed the cities thereof ; 

That opened not the house of his prisoners ? 

All the kings of the nations, even all of them, 

Lie in glory, every one in his own house. 

But thou art cast out of thy grave 

Like an abominable branch, 

And as the raiment of those that are slain, thrust through 
with a sword, 

That go down to the stones of the pit ; 

As a carcase trodden under feet. 

Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial, 

Because thou hast destroyed thy land, 

And slain thy people: 

The seed of evildoers shall never be renowned. 

Prepare slaughter for his children 

For the iniquity of their fathers ; 

That they do not rise, nor possess the land, 

Nor fill the face of the world with cities. 

For I will rise up against them, ; 

Saith the Lorp of hosts, 
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BITTERN.—ver. 2%. 


xiv. 13. What are “the mount of the congregation” and “the 
sides of the north?” In view of Psa. xlviii. 2, they have been 
explained of the holy places at Jerusalem. Modern authorities, how- 
ever, generally think that the idea is pagan in its application, as 
becomes the supposed speaker, and that the passage means, “I will 
sit on the yery mountain where the gods assemble in the north.” 

xiv. 18. ‘‘ House” here means a tomb, in which sense the word 
often occurs, 

o24 


xiv. 23. Barnes puts “porcupine” for “bittern;” others hays 
“hedgehogs,” and Kimchi “a tortoise.” We prefer our version, __ 

xiv. 28. The “ burden” or prediction here referred to is that which 
follows to the end of the chapter, against the Philistines, whose land 
is called Palestina in verses 29 and 31. 

xiv. 29. The Chaldee treats this as a prophecy of the Messiah, but 
it is better to understand it of Uzziah’s successors, Philistines 
disappeared as completely as the Babylonians. ‘in 
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And cut off from Babylon the name, and remnant, 
And son, and nephew, saith the Lorp. 
28 I will also make it a possession for the bittern, and 
pools of water : 
And I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith 
the Lorp of hosts. 


The kings of Babylon successively were the great enemies and oppressors of 
God’s people; and, therefore, in the destruction of Babylon, the fall of the king 
and the ruin of his family are here articularly taken notice of and triumphed 
in. In the day that God has given Israel rest “they shall take up this proverb 
against the king of Babylon.” We must not rejoice when our enemy falls, as 
ours; but when Babylon, the common enemy of God and his Israel. sinks, then 
rejoice over her thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets, Rev. xviii. 20. 
The Babylonian monarchy bade fair to be an absolute, universal, and perpe- 
tual one, and in these pretensions vied with the Almighty; it is therefore very 
justly not only brought down, but insulted over when it is down; and it is not 
only the last monarch, Belshazzar, who was slain on that night that Babylon 
was taken, Dan. vy. 30, who is here triumphed over, but the whole monarchy 
which sunk in him; not without special reference to Nebuchadnezzar, in 
whom that monarchy was at its height. Now here, 

First. The fall of the king of Babylon is rejoiced in; and a most curious, 
elegant composure is here prepared, not to adorn his hearse or monument, but 
to expose his memory, and fix a lasting brand of infamy upon it. It gives us 
an account of the life and death of this mighty monarch, how he went down 
slain to the pit, though he had been “the terror of the mighty in the land of 
the living,” Eze. xxxii. 27. In this parable we may observe, 

1. The prodigious height of wealth and power to which this monarch and 
monarchy arrived. Babylon was a “golden city,” ver.4 It is a Chaldee word 
in the original, which intimates that she used to call herself so, so much did 
she abound in riches, and excel all other cities, as gold doth all other metals, 
She is goldthirsty, or an exactress of gold, so some read it; for how do men 
get wealth tu themselves but by squeezing it out of others ? _The new Jeru- 
salem is the only true golden city, Jtev. xxi. 18, 21. The king of Babylon 
having so much wealth in his dominions, and the absolute command of it, by 
the help of that “ruled the nations,” ver. 6, gave them law, and read them their 
doom; and at his pleasure weakened the nations, ver. 12, that they might not 
be able to make head against him. Such vast victorious armies did he bring 
into the field, that which way soever he looked he made the earth to tremble, 
and shook kingdoms, ver. 16; all his neighbours were afraid of him, and were 
forced to truckle to him. No one man could do this by his own personal 
strength, but by the numbers he has at his beck. Great tyrants, by making 
some do what they will, make others suffer what they will. How piteous is 
the case of mankind, which thus seems to be in a combination against itself 
and its own rights and liberties, which could not be ruined but by its own 
strength! . ‘ 

2. The wretched abuse of all this wealth and power, which the king of 
Babylon was guilty of in two instances. } 

Ist. Great oppression and cruelty. He is known by the name of “the 
oppressor,” ver. 4; he hath “the sceptre of the rulers,” ver. 5, hath the com- 
mand of all the princes about him; but it is the “staff of the wicked,” a staff 
with which he supports himself in his wickedness, and wickedly strikes all 
about him. He smote the people, not in justice, for their correction and 
reformation, but in wrath, ver. 6, to gratify his own peevish resentments; and 
that “with a continual stroke;” pursued them with his forces, and gave them 
no respite, no breathing time, no cessation of arms. He “ruled the nations,” 
but he ruled them in anger, every thing he said and did was in passion; so 
that he who had the government of all about him had no government of him- 
self ; he “ made the world as a wilderness,” as if he had taken a pride in being 
the plague of his generation, and a curse to mankind, ver. 17. Great- princes 
used to glory in building cities, but he gloried in destroying them: see Ps. ix. 6. 
‘Two particular instances are here given of his tyranny, worse than all the rest: 
First. That he was severe to his captives; ver. 17, he “ opened not the house of 
his prisoners;” he ‘did not let them loose homewards,’ so the margin reads 
it; he kept them in close confinement, and never would suffer any to return 
to their own land, This refers especially to the people of the Jews, and 
it is that which fills up the measure of the king of Babylon’s iniquity, that he 
had detained the people of God in captivity, and would by no means release 
them; nay, and by profaning the vessels of God’s temple at Jerusalem did in 
effect say they should never return to their former use, Dan. y. 2,3. For this 
he was presently and justly turned out by one who, the first thing he did, 
opened the house of God's prisoners, and sent home the temple vessels. 
Secondly. That he was oppressive to his own subjects; ver. 20, “Thou hast 
destroyed thy land, and slain thy people;” and what did he get by that, when 
the wealth of the land and the multitude of the people is the strength and 
honour of the prince, who never rules so safely, so gloriously, as in the hearts 
and affections of the people? But tyrants sacrifice their interests to their 
lusts and passions; and God will reckon with them for their barbarous usage 
ma those that are under their power, whom they think they may use as they 

ease. 

“4 2nd. Great pride and haughtiness. Notice is here taken of his pomp, the extra- 
yagancy of his retinue, ver 11. He affected to appear in the utmost magnificence; 
but that was not the worst, it was the temper of his mind, and the elevation of 
that, that ripened him for his ruin; ver. 13, 14, “ Thou hast said in thine heart,” 
like Lucifer, “Twill ascend into heaven.” Here is the language of his vain- 
glory, borrowed perhaps from that of the angels that fell, who, not content 
with their first estate, the post assigned them, would vie with God, and become 
not only independent of him, but equal with him, Or, perhaps it refers to the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar, who, when he would be more than a man, was justl 
turned into a brute, Dan. iv. 30. The king of Babylon here promiseth himself 
First. That in pomp and power he shall quite overtop all his neighbours, an 
shall arrive to the very height of earthly glory and felicity; that he shall be as 
reat and as happy as this world can make him. That is the heaven of a carnal 
Beart; and to that he hopes to ascend, and to be as far above those about him 
us the heaven is above the earth. Princes are the stars of God, which give 
some light to this dark world, Mat. xxiv, 29; but he will exalt his throne above 
them all. Secondly. That he shall particularly insult over God’s mount Zion, 
which Belshazzar, in his last drunken frolic, seemed to have had a spite to ina 
special manner, when he called for the vessels of the temple at Jerusalem, to 
profane them: see Dan. vy. 2. In the same humour he here said, “I will sit 
upon the mount of the congregation,” (it is the same word that is used for the 
holy convocations,) “in the sides of the north;” so mount Zion is said to be 
situated, Ps. xlyviii. 2. Perhaps Belshazzar was projecting an expedition to 
erusalem, to triumph in the ruins of it, then when God cut him off. Thirdly. 
‘hat he shall vie with the God of Israel, of whom he had indeed heard 
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(hese things, that he had his residence “above the heights of the clouds, 
ut thither, saith he, will I ascend, and be as great as he; I will be like him 
whom they call the Most High. It is a gracious ambition to covet to be like 
the Most Holy, for he hath said, “Be ye holy, for Lam holy;” but it is a sinful 
ambition to aim to be like the Most High, for he hath said that “He that 
exalteth himself shall be abased;” and the devil drew our first parents in to 
eat forbidden fruit, by promising them that they should be as gods. Fourthly. 
That he shall himself be deified after his death, as some of the first founders of 
the Assyrian monarchy were, and stars had even their names from them; But, 
saith he, “I will exalt my throne” above them all. Such as this was his pride, 
which was the undoubted omen of his destruction. 

3. The utter ruin that should be brought upon him, 

Ist. It is foretold that his wealth and power should be broken, and a final 
period put to his pomp and pleasure; he hath been long an oppressor, but he 
shall cease to be so, ver. 4. Had he ceased to be so by true repentance and 
reformation, according to the advice Daniel gave to Nebuchadnezzar, it might 
have been a lengthening of his life and tranquillity. But those that will not 
cease to sin, God will make them to cease. The golden city, that one would 
have thought might have continued for ever, is ceased ; there is an end of that 
Babylon. The Lord, the righteous God, hath broken the staff of that wicked 
prince, broken it over his head, in token of the divesting him of his office; God 
hath taken his power from him, and disabled him to do any more mischief, 
ie has tee the sceptres, for even those are brittle things, soon broken, and 
often justly. 

2nd, That he himself should be seized. He “is persecuted,” ver. 6, violent 
hands are laid upon him, and “none hindereth.” It is the common fate of 
tyrants, when they fall into the power of their enemies, to be deserted by their 
flatterers, whom they took for their friends. We read of another enemy like 
this here, of whom it is foretold, that “he shall come to his end, and none shall 
help him,” Dan. xi. 45. ‘Tiberius and Nero thus saw themselves abandoned. 

3rd. That he should be slain, and go down to the congregation of the dead, 
to be free among them, as the slain that are no more remembered, Ps. 1xxxviii. 5; 
he shall be weak, as the dead are, and like unto them, ver. 10. His “pomp is 
brought down to the grave,” that is, it perisheth with him; the pomp of his 
life shall not as usual end ina funeral pomp. ‘Irue glory, that is, true grace, 
will go up with the soul to heaven, but vain pomp wili go down with the body 
to the grave; there is an end of it. The noise of his viols is now heard nu 
more; death is a farewell to the pleasures, as well as to the pomps, of this 
world. This mighty prince, that used to lie on a bed of down, and tread upon 
rich carpets, and to have coverings and canopies exquisitely fine, now shall have 
the worms spread under him, and the worms covering tion, ver. 11; worms 
bred out of his owu putrefied body, which, though he fancied himself a god, 
proved him to be made of the same mould with other men. When we are 
pampering and decking our bodies, it is good to remember they will be worms’ 
meat shortly. 

4th. That he should not have the honour of a burial, much less of a decent 
one, and in the sepulchres of his ancestors. ‘The “kings of the nations lie in 
glery,” ver. 18; either the dead bodies themselves, so embalmed as to be pre- 
served from putrefaction, as of old among the Egyptians; or their effigies (as 
with us) erected over their graves. ‘Thus, as if they wouid defy the ignomin 
of death, they lay in a poor, faint sort of glory, “every one in his own house,” 
that is, his own burying-place ; for the grave is the house appointed for all 
living, a sleeping house, where the busy and troublesome will he quiet, and the 
troubled and weary lie at rest. But this king of Babylon is cast out, and has 
no grave, ver. 19; his dead body is thrown, like that of a beast, into the next 
ditch, or upon the next dunghill, “like an abominable branch” of some noxious, 
poisonous plant, which nobody will touch. Or, as the clothes of malefactors 
put to death, and by the hand of justice thrust through with a sword, and on 
whose dead bodies heaps of stones are raised, or they are thrown into some 
deep quarry, among the “ stones of the pit.” Nay, the king of Babylon’s dead 
body shall be as the carcases of those who are slain in battle, that are 
“trodden under feet” by the horses and soldiers, and crushed to pieces. Thus 
he shall not be joined with his ancestors in burial, ver. 20. ‘l’o be denied decent 
burial is a disgrace, which, if it be inflicted for righteousness’ sake, as Ps. lxxix. 2, 
may, as other such reproaches be, rejoiced in, Mat. vy. 12; it is the lot of the 
two witnesses, Rev. xi. 9. But if, as here, it be the Just punishment of iniquity, 
it is an intimation that evil pursues impenitent sinners beyoud death, greater 
evil than that, and that they shail rise to everlasting shame and contempt. 

4. The many triumphs that should be in his fall. 

Ist. Those whom he had been a great tyrant and terror to will be glad that 
they are rid of him, ver. 7,8. Now he is gone, “the whole earth is at rest, and 
is quiet,” for he was the great disturber of the peace; now they all “ break 
forth into singing,” for ‘when the wicked perish there is shouting,” Pr. xi. 10. 
The fir-trees and cedars of Lebanon now think themselves safe, there is no 
danger now of their being cut down to make way for his vast armies, or to 
furnish him with timber. The neighbouring princes and great men, who are 
compared to fir-trees and cedars, Zec. xi. 2, may now be easy, and out of fear 
of being dispossessed of their rights, for “the hammer of the whole earth is cut 
asunder and broken,” Jer. |. 23; the axe that “boasted itself against bim that 
heweth with it,” ch. x. 15. 

2ud. The congregation of the dead will bid him welcome to them, especially 
those whom he had barbarously hastened thither; ver. 9, 10, “ Hell from beneath 
is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming,” and to compliment thee upon 
thy arrival into the dark and dreadful regions. The “chief ones of the earth,” 
who, when they were alive, were kept in awe by him, and durst not come near 
him, but rose from their thrones to resign them to him; when he comes into 
the state of the dead shall upbraid him with this, shall go forth to meet him, 
as they used to do when he made his public eutry into cities he was become 
master of; with such a parade shall he be introduced into those regions of 
horror, to make his disgrace and torment the more grievous to him. hey shall 
scoffingly rise from their thrones and seats there, and ask him if he will please 
to sit du wn in them, as he used to do in their thrones on earth? The confusion 
that will then cover him they shall make a jest of, * Art thou also become weak 
as we?” Who would have thought it? it was what thou thyself didst not 
expect it would ever come to, when thou wast in every thing too hard for us. 
Thou that didst rank thyself among the immortal gods, art thou come to take 
thy fate among us poor mortal men? Where is thy pomp now, and where thy 
mirth ? ver. 11, “ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing?” ‘The king of Babylon had shone as bright as the morning star, and 
fancied that wherever he came he brought day along with him; and is such an 
illustrious prince as this fallen? such a star become a clod of clay? Did ever 
any man fall from such a. height of honour and power, into such an abyss of 
shame and msery? ‘This has been commonly alluded to, (and it is a mere 
allusion,) to illustrate the fall of the angels, that were as morning stars, 
Job xxxviii. 7. But how are they fallen? “How art thou cut down to the 
ground,” and levelled with it, that “didst weaken the nations?” God will 
reckon with those that invade the rights and disturb the peace of mankind; 
for he is King of nations, as well as saints. Now this reception of the king o 
Babylon into the regions of the dead, which is here described, surely is some 


xv. 1. A good deal of this prophecy against Moab is embodied in 
Jer. xlviii. Ar and Kir were cities of Moab. 

xv. 2. By “Bajith” we might understand a house or temple. 
Most of the places named here still exist in ruins only, and have 
been more or less perfectly explored. Several of them had been 
alternately occupied by Moabites and Israelites. 

xv. 5. Zoar is believed to have been near the south-east of the 
Dead Sea. “The mounting up of Luhith” is an ascent, or a pass, 


either leading to Luhith, or so called. The site of Horonaim is, we 
believe, unknown. Most of the chief places of Moab are mentioned, 
to show how general the destruction would be. 

xv. 7. For “brook of the willows” the margin has “ or, valley of 
the Arabians,” which was the rendering of Diodati and others, derived 
from the Greek. Lowth thinks the allusion is to Babylon, but it is 
rather the name of a water-course, ‘“ Willow-brook,” still called by an 
equivalent designation. 
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thing more than a flight of fancy, and is designed to speak these solid truths: 

First. ‘Vhat there is an invisible world, a world of spirits, to which the souls of 
men remove at death, and in which they exist, and actin a state of separation 
from the body. Secondly. ‘That separate souls have acquaintance and converse 
with each other, though we have none with them; the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus intimates this. Z'hirdly. That death and hell will be death and 
hell indeed to those that rall unsanctified from the height of this world’s pomps, 
and the fulness of its pleasures: “Son, remember,” Lu. xvi. 25. 

3rd. Spectators will stand amazed at his fall. When he shall be “ brought 
down to hell, to the sides of the pit,” and be lodged there, ver. 15, they that see 
him shall narrowly look upon him, and consider him; they shall searce believe 
their own eyes; never was death so great a change to any man as it is to him. 
\s it possible that a man who, a few hours ago, looked so great, so pleasant, and 
was so splendidly adorned and attended, should now look so ghastly, so despic- 
able, and lie thus naked and neglected? “Is this the man that made the earth 
to tremble, and shook kingdoms?” Who could have thought he should ever 
have come to this? Ps. 1xxxii. 7. 

5. Here is an inference drawn from all this; ver. 20, “* The seed of evil-doers 
shall never be renowned.” The princes of the Babylonian monarchy were all 
a seed of evil-doers, oppressors of the people of God, and therefore they had 
this infamy entailed upon them. ‘They shall not be renowned for ever,’ so 
some read it; they may look big for a time, but all their pomp will only render 
their disgrace at last the more shameful. There is no credit in a sinful way. 

Secondly. The utter ruin of the royal family is here foretold, together with 
the desolation of the royal city. 

1. The royal family is to be wholly extirpated. The Medes and Persians that 
are to be employed in this destroying work are ordered, when they have slain 
Belshazzar, to “prepare slaughter for his children,” ver. 21, and not to spare 
them; the little ones of Babylon must be dashed against the stones, Ps. exxxvii. 7. 
‘These orders sound very harsh; but, 

lst. They must suffer “for the iniquity of their fathers,” which is often 
* visited upon the children,” to shew how much God hates sin, and is displeased 
at it, and to deter sinners from it, which is the end of punishment. Nebuchad- 
nezzar had slain Zedekiah’s sons, Jer. lii. 10, and for that iniquity of his his seed 
are paid in the same coin. 

2nd. They must be cut off now, that they may not rise up to possess the land, 
and do as much mischief in their day as their fathers had done in theirs; that 
they may not be as vexatious to the world, by building cities for the support of 
their tyranny, (which was Nimrod’s policy, Gen. x. 10, 11,) as their ancestors 
had been by destroying cities. Pharoah oppressed israel in Egypt by setting 
them to build cities, #x. i. 11. The providence of God consults the welfare 
of nations more than we are aware of, by cutting off some that, if they 
had lived, would have done mischief. Justly may the enemies cut off the 
children, “For L will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts,” ver. 22. 
And if God reveal it as his mind that he will have it done, as none can hinder 
it, so none need scruple to further it. Babylon perhaps was proud of the 
numbers of her royal family, but God determined to cut oft “ the name and 
remnant” of it, so that none should be left; to have both the sons and grandsons 
of the king slain; and yet we ure sure he never did, nor ever will, do any wrong 
to any of his creatures. 

2. The royal city is to be demolished and deserted, ver. 23. It shall be a pos- 
session for solitary, frightful birds, particularly the bittern, joined with the 
cormorant and the owl, ch. xxxiv. 11. And thus the utter destruction of the 
New Testament Babylon is illustrated, Rev, xviii. 2, it is “ become a cage of 
every unclean and hateful bird.” Babylon lay low, so when it was deserted, 
and no care taken to drain the land, it soon bkeanas pools of water, standing, 
stinking puddles, as unhealthful as unpleasant. And thus God will “sweep it 
with the bhesom of destruction.” When a people have nothing among them but 
dirt and filth, and will not be made clean with the besom of reformation, what 
can they expect but to be swept off the face of the earth with “the besom of 
destruction?” 


24 The Lorp of hosts hath sworn, ‘saying, 


Surely as I have thought, so shall it come to pass , 

And as I have purposed, so shall it stand : 

That I will break the Assyrian in my land, 

And upon my mountains tread him under foot: 

Then shall his yoke depart from off them, 

And his burden depart from off their shoulders. 

This %s the purpose that is purposed upon the whole earth : 

And this ¢s the hand that is stretched out upon all the 
nations. [disannul 7¢? 

For the Lorp of hosts hath purposed, and who shall 

And his hand 7s stretched out, and who shall turn it back ? 

In the year that king Ahaz died was this burden. 

Rejoice not thou, whole Palestina, 

Because the rod of him that smote thee is broken : 

For out of the serpent’s root shall come forth a cockatrice, 

And his fruit shad? be a fiery flying serpent. 

And the firstborn of the poor shall feed, 

And the needy shall lie down in safety : 

And I will kill thy root with famine, 

And he shall slay thy remnant. 

Howl, O gate; cry, O city ; 

Thou, whole Palestina, a7¢ dissolved : 

For there shall come from the north a smoke, 

And none shall be alone in his appointed times 

What shall ove then answer the messengers of the nation? 

That the Lorp hath founded Zion, 

And the poor of his people shall trust in it. 


~ 


26 
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xv. 9. Dimon here is by many identified with Dibon in verse 2, 

xvi. 1. The Chaldee applies this to the Messiah. For “lamb” the 
Syriac has “son,” which Lowth adopts, though no Hebrew copy is so. 
The lamb would be either for tribute or a peaceful gift. “Sela” is 
Edom, which is called on to send the lamb to the ruler of Israel. 

xvi. 8. Some think the Moabites here address Israel, but more, 
with greater reason, regard the prophet or his countrymen as the 
speakers. 
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_The destruction of Babylon and the Whaldean empire was a thing at a 

| distance; the empire was not risen to any considerable height when its il wae 
here foretold; it was almost two hundred years from this prediction of Baby- 
lon’s fall to the accomplishment of it. Now the people to whom Isaiah pro- 
phesied might ask, What is this to us, or what shall we be the better for it? 
And what assurance shall we have of it? ‘To both which questions he answered 
}in these verses, by a prediction of the ruin both of the Assyrians and of the 
Philistines, the present enemies that infested them, which they should shortly 
be eyewitnesses of, and have benefit by. ‘These would be a present comfort to 
them, and a pledge of future deliverance, for the confirming of the faith of 
their posterity. God is to his people the same to-day that he was yesterday, 
and will be hereafter; and he will for ever be the same that he hath been and is. 
ere is, 

First. Assurance given of the destruction of the Assyrians; ver. 25, “I will 
break the Assyrian in my land.” Sennacherib brought a very formidable army 
into the land of Judah, but there God broke it, broke all his regiments by the 
sword of a destroying angel. Note, Those who wrongfully invade God’s land, 
it is at their peril; and those who, with unhallowed feet, trample upon his holy 
mountains, they shall themselves there be trodden under foot. God undertakes 
to do it himself, his people having no might against the great company that 
came against them: “1 will break the Assyrian,” let me sions to do it, who 
have angels, hosts of angels, at command. Now the breaking of the power of 
the Assyrian would be the breaking of the core from off the neck of God’s 
people, “bis burden shall depart from off their shoulders,” the burthen of 
quartering that vast army, and paying contribution; therefore the Assyrian 
must be Eeokent that Judah and Jerusalem may be eased. Let those that 
make themselves a yoke and a burthen to God’s people see what they are to 
expect. Now, 
1. This prophecy is here ratified and confirmed by an oath; ver. 24, “The 
Lord of hosts hath sworn;” that he might shew the immutability of his counsel, 
and that his people may have strong consolation, Heb. vi. 17, 18. What is here 
said of this ae tessa! intention is true of all God’s purposes, “As I have 
thought so shall it come to pass;” for “he is in one mind, and who can turn 
2» Nor is he ever put upon new counsels, or obliged to take new measures, 


him? 
as men often are, when things occur which they did not foresee. Let those who 
are “the called according to God’s purpose,” comfort themselves with this, that 
“as God hath purposed, so shall it stand,” and on that their stability doth depend. 

2. The breaking of the Assyrian power is made a specimen of what God 
would do with all the powers of the nations that were engaged against him and 
his church; ver. 26, This is the purpose that is purposed upon the whole 
earth ;” the ‘whole world,’ so the Seventy; ‘all the inhabitants of the earth,’ 
so the Chaldee; not only upon the Assyrian empire, which was then reckoned 
to be, in u manner, all the world, as afterwards the Roman empire was, Lu. ii. 1, 
and with it many nations fell that had dependence upon it, but upon all those 
states and potentates that should at any time attack his land, his mountains, 
The fate of the Assyrian shall be theirs, they shall soon find that they meddle 
to their own hurt; Dereacteny as it was to the Assyrian, will be to all fe th 
“burthensome stone;” “all that burthen themselves with it” shall infallibly 
be cut to pieces by it, Zec. xii. 3,6. The same hand of power and justice that 
is now to be stretched out against the Assyrian, for invading the people o 
God, shall be “stretched out upon all the nations” that do likewise. It is still 
true, and will be ever so, Cursed is he that curseth God’s Israel, Num. xxiv. 9. 
God will be an enemy to his people’s enemies, #2. xxiii. 22. 

3. All the powers on earth are defied to change God’s counsels; ver. 27, 
“The Lord of hosts hath purposed” to break the Assyrian'’s yoke, and every 
rod of the wicked laid upon the lot of the righteous. And who shall disannul 
this purpose? Who can persuade him to recall it, or find out a plea to evade it ? 
“His hand is stretched out,” to execute this purpose, and who hath power 
enough to turn it back, or to stay the course of his judgments ? . 

Secondly. Assurance is likewise given of the destruction of the Philistines, 
and their power. This burthen, this prophecy, that laid load upon them to 
sink their state, came “in the year that king Anes died,” which was the first 
year of Hezekiah’s reign, ver. 28. When a good king came in the room of a bad 
one, then this acceptable message was sent among them. When we reform, then, 
and not till then, we may look for good news from heaven Now here we have, 

1. Rebuke to the Philistines for triumphing in the death of king Uzziah. Ile 
had been as a serpent to them, had bitten them, had smitten them, had brought 
them very low, 2 Chr. xxvi. 6; he warred against the Philistines, broke down 
their walls, and built cities among them; but when Uzziah died, or rather, 
abdicated, it was told with joy in Gath, and published in the streets of Ash- 
kelon, It is inhuman thus to rejoice in our neighbour’s fall; but let them not 
be secure; for though when Uzziah was dead they made reprisals upon Ahaz 
and took many of the cities of Judah, 2 Chr. xxviii. 18, yet out of the root of 
Uzziah should come a cockatrice, a more formidable enemy than Uzziah was, 
even Hezekiah, the fruit of whose government should be to them a fiery flying 
serpent, for he should fall upon them with incredible swiftness and fury. We 
find he did so, 2 Kin. xviii. 8, “He smote the Philistines even unto Gaza.” 
Note, If God remove one useful instrument in the midst of his usefulness, he 
can and will raise up others to carry on and complete the same work that they 
were employed in and left unfinished. 

2. A prophecy of the destruction of the Philistines by famine and war, 
Ist. By famine, ver. 30. When the people of God, whom the Philistines had 
wasted, and distressed, and impoverished, shall enjoy plenty again, and “ the 
first-born of their poor shall feed,” that is, the poorest among them shall 
have food convenient; when, as for the Philistines, God will “kill their root 
with famine ;” that which was their strength, and with which they thought 
themselves established as the tree is by the root, shall be starved, and dried 
up by degrees as those die that die by famine; and thus “he shall slay the 
remnant. Those that escape from one destruction are but reserved for 
another; and when there are but a few left, those few shall at length be cut 
off, for God will make a full end. 2nd. By war. When the needy of God's 
pare shall “lie down in safety,” ver. 30, not terrified with the alarms of war, 
rut delighting in the songs of peace, then every gate and every city of the 
Philistines shall be howling and crying, ver. 31; and there shall be a total 
dissolution of their state; for from Judea, which lay north of the Philistines 
there shall come a smoke, a vast army raising a great dust, a smoke that sha’ 
be the indication of a devouring fire at hand. And none of all that army shal! 
be “alone in his appointed times;” none shall straggle or be missing when 
they are to atest: balk they shall all be vigorous and unanimous in attacking 
the common enemy, when the time appointed for the doing of it comes. None 
of them shall decline the public service, as in Deborah’s time Reuben abode 
among the sheepfolds, and Ashur on the sea shore, Jud. v. 16,17. When God 
has work to do, he will wonderfully spirit men for it. 

Thirdly. The good use that should be made of all these events for the 
encouragement of the people of God; ver. 32,“ What shall one then answer 
the messengers of the nations?” This implies, 1. That the great things God 
doth for his people are, and cannot but be, taken notice of by their neighbours, 
“They among the heathen” make remarks upon them, Ps. exxvi. 2. 2. That 
messengers will be sent to inquire concerning them. Jacob and Israel have 


xvi. 5. The Chaldee applies this to the Messiah. The reference 
= et 7 throne and king of Israel; but the Messiah may be in- 
uded. : 

xvi. 6. The last clause, “ but his lies shall not be so,” 


is not well 


translated. It should be connected with the preceding: “his pride, — _ 


and his wrath, his empty lies,” or “unjust lies.” 
“not so” literally mean * unright.” 


The words for 
xvi. 7. For “foundations” some translate “ yuins (ye . 
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long been a people distinguished from all others, and dignified with uncommon | 
avours ; and therefore some for good-will, others for ill-will, and all for | 
curiosity, are inquisitive concerning them. 3. That it concerns us always to be 
ready, to “give a reason of the hope” that we have in the providence of God, 
as well as in his grace, in answer to every one that ask it, “ with meekness 
and fear,” 1 Pet. iii. 15. And we need go no farther than the sacred truths of 
God's word for a reason, for God, in all he doth, is fulfilling the Scripture. 
4. The issue of God’s dealings with his people shall beso clearly and manifestly 
glorious, that any one, every one, shall be able to give an account of them 
to those that inquire concerning them. Now the auswer which is to be given 
to the messengers of the nations is, Ist. That God is and will be a faithful 
friend to his church and people, and will secure and advance their interests. 
Tell them that “the Lord hath founded Zion.” This gives an account both of 
the work itself that is done, and of the reason of it. hat is God doing in the 
world, and what is he designing in all the revolutions of states and kingdoms, 
in the ruin of some nations and the rise of others? He is in all this founding 
Zion; he is aiming at the advancement of his church’s interests; and what he 
aims at he will accomplish. The messengers of the nations, when they sent 
to inquire concerning Hezékiah’s successes against the Philistines, expected 
to learn by what politics, counsels, and arts of war, he carried his point, but 
are told they were not owing to anything of that nature, but to the care God 
took of his church and the interest he had in it, “The Lord hath founded 
Zion,” and therefore the Philistines must down. 2nd. That his church hath 
and will have a dependence upon him, “The poor of his people shall trust 
in it.” His poor people, that had lately been brought very lowseven the 
oorest of them, they more than others, for they have nothing else to trust to, 
A. iii. 12, 13; “the poor receive the Gospel,” Mat. xi. 5. ‘They shall trust 
to this, to this great truth, “that the Lord hath founded Zion;” on this they 
shall build their hopes, and not on an arm of flesh. This ought to give us 
abundant satisfaction as to public affairs, that however it goes with particular 
persons, parties, and interests, the church, having God himself for its founder, 
and Christ the rock for its foundation, cannot but stand firm. The poor of his 
eople shall betake themselves to it, (so some read it,) shall join themselves to 
1is church and embark in its interests; they shall concur with God in his 
designs to establish his people, and shall wind up all on the same bottom, and 
make all their little concerns and projects truckle to that. ‘They that take 
God’s people for their people must be willing to take their lot with them, and 
cast in their lot among them. Let the messengers of the nations know that the 
gcd Israelites that trust in God, having, like Zion, their foundation in the 
oly mountains, Ps. lxxxvii. 1, they are like Zion, which “cannot be removed,. 
but abideth for ever,” Ps. cxxv. 1, and therefore they will not fear what man 
ean do unto them. 


CHAPTER XV. 


This chapter and that which follows it are the burthen of Moab, a prophecy of some 
great desolation that was coming upon that country, which bordered upon this land of 
Israel, and had often been injurious and vexatious to it, though the Moabites were 
descended from Lot, Abraham’s kinsman and companion; and though the Israelites, 
by the appointment of God, had spared them, when they might both easily and justly 
have cut them off with their neighbours. In this chapter we have, I. Great lamenta- 
tions made by the Moabites, and by the prophet himself for them, ver. 1—5. II. The 
great calamities which should occasion that lamentation, and justify it, ver. 6—9. 


FI\HE burden of Moab. 
tL Because in the night Ar of Moab is laid waste, and 

brought to silence ; 
Because in the night Kir of Moab is laid waste, and 

brought to silence ; 

2 He is gone up to Bajith, and to Dibon, the high places, 

to weep: 
Moab shall howl over Nebo, and over Medeba: 
On all their heads shald be baldness, 
And every beard cut off. 

8 In their streets they shall gird themselves with sackcloth : 
On the tops of their houses, and in their streets, every 

one shall howl, 
Weeping abundantly. 

4 And Heshbon shall cry, and Elealeh : 

Their voice shall be heard even unto Jahaz: 
Therefore the armed soldiers of Moab shall ery out ; 
His life shall be grievous unto him. 

5 My heart shall cry out for Moab ; [years old: 
His fugitives shall fice unto Zoar, an heifer of three 
For by the mounting up of Luhith with weeping shall 

they go it up ; 
For in the way of Horonaim they shall raise up a cry of 
destruction. 
The country of Moab was but of small extent, but very fruitful; it bordered 
upon the lot of Reuben on the other side Jordan, and upon the Dead sea. 

aomi went to sojourn there when there was a famine in Canaan. ‘This 
is the country which, it is here foretold, should be wasted and grievously 
harassed ; not quite ruined, for we find another pang heay of its ruin, Jer. xlviii., | 
which was accomplished by Nebuchadnezzar This prophecy here was to 
be fulfilled within three years, ch. xvi. 14, and therefore was fulfilled in the 
devastations made in that country by the army of the Assyrians, which for 
many years ravaged those parts, enriching themselves with spoil and plunder. 
Either it was done by the army of Salmaneser, about the time of the taking 
of Samaria, in the fourth year of Hezekiah, as is most probable, or by the 
army of Sennacherib, which ten years after invaded Judah. We cannot sup- 


se that the prophet went pong the Moabites to preach them this sermon, 
but he delivered it to his own people, 1. To shew them that, though judgment 


explanation, although Delitzsch explains the word of “cakes made of 
‘apes,” both here and in Hos. iii. 1, the only other place where the 
ie on word occurs. 

xvi. 8. The vines of Sibmah produced strong wine. “The sea” 
here is no doubt “ the sea of Jazer” of Jer. xlviii. 32; that is, a large 
} ool or tank of water. . Swale’ 

xvi. 9. The sense is, “I will bewail the vine of Sibmah with the 
same lament as I utter over Jazer,” &c, At the end of the verse, if 
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begins at the house of God, yet it shall not end there, and that there is a Provi- 
dence which governs the world and all the nations of it, and that to the God of 
Israel the worshippers of false gods were accountable, and liable to his judg- 
ments. 2. ‘To give them a proof of God’s care of them and jealousy for them, 
and to convince them that God was an enemy to their enemies, for such the 
Moabites had often been. 3. That the accomplishment of this prophecy now 
shortly, within three years, might be a confirmation of the prophet’s mission 
and of the truth of all his other prophecies, and might encourage the fuithful 
to depend upon them. Now concerning Moab it is here foretold, 

First. That their chief cities should be surprised and taken in a night by the 
enemy, probably because the inhabitants, as the men of Laish, indulged them- 
selves in ease and luxury, and dwelt securely, ver. 1. Therefore there shall 
be great grief, “* because in the night Ar of Moab is laid waste,” “and Kir of 
Moab,” the two principal cities of that kingdom; “In the night that they 
were taken,” or sacked, “ Moab was cut off.” The seizing of them laid the 
whole country open, and made all the wealth of it an easy prey to the victorious 
army. ote, 1. Great changes, and very dismal ones, may be made in a very 
little time. Here are two cities lost in a night, though that is the time of 
quietness. Let us therefore lie down as those that know not what a night 
may bring forth. 2. As the country feeds the cities, so the cities protect the 
country, and neither can say to the other, “1 have no need of thee.” 

Secondly. That the Moabites, being hereby put into the utmost consternation 
imaginable, should have recourse to their idols for relief, and pour out their 
tears before them, ver. 2. “ He,” that is Moab, especially the king of Moab, “is 
gone up to Bajith,” or rather, to the house or temple of Chemosh; “and Dibon,” 
that is, the inhabitants of Dibon, are gone up to “the high places,” where 
they worshipped their idols, there to make their complaints. Note, It becomes 
a people in distress to seek to their God; and shall not we then thus “ walk in 
the name of the Lord our God,” and call upon him in the time of trouble, 
before whom we shall not shed such useless, profitless tears as they did before 
their gods? 

Thirdly. That there should be the voice of an universal grief all the country 
over. It is described here elegantly and very affectingly ; Moab shall bea vale 
of tears, a little map of this world, ver. 2. ‘The Moabites shall lament the loss 
of Nemo and Medeba, two considerable cities, which it is likely were plun- 
dered and burnt. They shall tear their hair for grief to that degree, that “on 
all their heads shall be baldness,” and they shall cut off their beards, accord- 
ing to the customary expression of mourning in those times and countries. 

en they go abroad, they shall be so far from coveting to appear handsome, 
that “in the streets they shall gird themselves with sackcloth ;” and perhaps 
being forced to use that poor clothing, the eneiby having stripped them, and 
rifled their houses, and left them no other clothing. When they come home. 
instead of applying themselves to their business, they shall go up to the tops 
of their houses, which were flat-roofed, and there they shall weep abundantly 
nay, they shall howl in erying to their gods. Those that “ery not to God 
with their hearts” do but “howl upon their beds,” Hos. vii. 14; Am. viii. 3. 
They shall ‘come down with weeping,’ so the margin reads it; they shall come 
down from their high places and the tops of their houses, weeping as much as 
they did when they went up. Prayer to the true God is heart's ease, 1 Sam. i. 18 
but prayers to false gods are not. Divers places are here named that should 
be full of lamentation, ver. 4. It is but a poor relief to have so many fellow- 
sufferers, fellow mourners; to a public spirit, that is rather an aggravation, 
socios habuisse doloris,—‘ to have associates in woe.’ 

Fourthly. That the courage of their militia should fail them. Though the 
were bred soldiers and were well armed, yet they “shall cry out,” and shrie 
for fear, and every one of them shall have his life become “ grievous to him,” 
though it is a Ptars life, which useth to delight in danger, ver. 4. See how 
easily God can dispirit the stoutest of men, and deprive a nation of benefit by 
those whom it most depended upon for strength and defence. ‘The Moabites 
shall generally be so overwhelmed with grief, that life itself shall be a burther 
to them. ‘Those that are most fond of life God can easily make them sick of it. 

Fifthly. That the outery for these calamities should propagate grief to all 
the adjacent parts, ver. 5. 1. The prophet himself hath very Sonali impres- 
sions made upon his spirit by the prediction of it, ‘My heart shall cry out for 
Moab.” ‘Though they are enemies to Israel, they are our fellow creatures, of 
the same rank with us, and therefore it should pity us to see them in such 
distress, the rather because we know not how soon it may be our turn to drink 
of the same cup of trembling. Note, It becomes (rod’s ininisters to be of a 
tender spirit, not to desire the woful day, but to be like their Master, who wept 
over Jerusalem, even then when he gave her up to ruin, like their God, who 
“desires not the death of sinners.” 2. All the neighbouring cities shall echo 
to the lamentations of Moab. The fugitives that are making the best of their 
way to shift for their own safety, shall carry the cry to Zoar, the city to which 
their ancestor, Lot, fled for shelter from Sodom’s flames, and which was spared 
for his sake. They shall make as great a noise with their ery as “a heifer of 
three years old” doth when she goes lowing for her calf, as 1 Sam. vi. 12. 
They shall go up the hill of Luhith, as David went up the ascent of mount 
Olivet; many a weary step, and all in tears, 2 Sam. xv.30. And in the way of 
Horonaim,—a dual termination,—the way that leads to the two Beth-horons 
the upper and nether, which we read of Jos. xv. 3, 5, thither the ery should 
be carried, there it should be raised, even at that great distance, a cry of 
destruction, that shall be the ery; like, Fire, fire, we are all undone. Grief 
is catching, so is fear, and justly, for trouble is spreading, and when it begius 
who knows where it will end? 


6 For the waters of Nimrim shall be desolate : 
For the hay is withered away, the grass faileth, 
There is no green thing. 
7 Therefore the abundance they have gotten, and that 
which they have laid up, 
Shall they carry away to the brook of the willows. 
8 For the ery is gone round about the borders of Moab : 
‘The howling thereof unto Eglaim, 
And the howling thereof unto Beer-elim. 
9 For the waters of Dimon shall be full of blood : 
For I will bring more upon Dimon, 
Lions upon him that escapeth of Moab, 
And upon the remnant of the land. 


Here the prophet farther describes the woful and piteous lamentations thay 
should be heard throughout all the country of Moab, when it should become 


we put “faileth” for “is fallen,” the meaning will be plain. Most 
commonly, however, the words are taken to intimate “ that a war-crv 
has come down upon summer fruits and harvest.’’ The Hebrew word 
usually means a cry of joy, like that of the harvest home, as in verse 
10, where our version has “ vintage shouting.” 

xvi. 12. The idol worship of Moab would be useless. 

xvii. 1. Although placed here, the prophecy against Damascus is 
thought to have been uttered sooner than some which stand before it. 
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srey to the Assyrian army. 
the borders of Moab, ver. 3. Every corner of the country has received the 
alarm, and is in the utmost confusion upon it. It is got to Eglaim, a city at one 
end of the country, and to Beer-elim, a city as far the other way. Where sin 
has been general, and all flesh have corrupted their way, what else can be 
expected but a general desolation? : ; 

Two things are here spoken of as causes of this lamentation: ; 

First. The waters of Nimrim are desolate, ver. 6; that is, the country is 
plundered and impoverished, and all the wealth and substance of it swept 
away by the victorious army. Famine is usually the sad effect of war. Look 
into the fields that were well watered, the fruitful meadows that yielded 
delightful prospects and more delightful products, and there all is eaten up 
or carried off by the enemy’s foragers, and the remainder trodden to dirt by 
their horses. If an army encamp upon green fields, their greenness is soon 
gone. Look into the houses, and they are stripped too, ver. 7. The abundance 
of wealth that they had gotten with a great deal of art and industry, and that 
which they had laid up with a great deal of care and confidence, “ shall they 
carry away to the brook of the willows;” either the owners shall carry it 
thither to hide it, or the enemies shall carry it thither to pack it up, and send 
it home, by water perhaps, to their own country. Note, 1. Those that are 
eager to get abundance of this world, and solicitous to lay up what they have 
yotten, little consider what may become of it, and in how little a time it may 
be all taken from them. 2. Great abundance, by tempting the robbers, 
exposeth the owners, and they who depend upon it to protect them often find 
it doth but betray them. 3. In times of distress great riches are many times 
great burthens, and do but increase the owner’s care or the enemy’s strength. 
Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator,—' The penniless traveller will exult, 
when accosted by a robber, in having nothing about him’ f 

Secondly. The waters of Dimon are turned into blood, ver. 9; that is, the 
inhabitants of the country are slain in great numbers, so that the waters 
adjoining to the cities, whether rivers or pools, are discoloured with human 
gore, inhumanly shed like water. Dimon signifies bloody; the place shall 
answer its name. Perhaps it was that place in the country of Moab where the 
waters seemed to the Moabites as blood, 2 Kin. iii. 22, 23, which occasioned 
their overthrow. But now, saith God, “1 will bring more upon Dimon,” more 
blood than was shed, or thought to be seen at that time. ‘1 will bring addi- 
tions upon Dimon,’ so the word is, additional plagues; I have yet more 
judgments in reserve for them; for “all this God’s anger is not turned away.” 
Vhen he judgeth he will overcome, and to the roll of curses shall be “added 
many like words,” Je. xxxvi. 32. See here what is the yet more evil tu be 
brought upon Dimon, upon Moab, which is now to be made a land of blood. 
Some flee and make their escape, others sit still and are overlooked, and are 
as a “remnant of the land.” But upon both God will bring lions, beasts of 
prey, which are reckoned one of God’s four judgments, ze. xiv. 21, and these 
shail glean up those that have escaped the sword of the enemy. Those that 
continue impenitent in sin, when they are preserved from one judgment, are 
but reserved for another. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


This chapter continues and concludes the burthen of Moab. Init, I. The prophet gives 
good counsel to the Moabites to reform what was amiss among them, and particularly 
to be kind to God’s people, as the likeliest way to prevent the judgments before 
threatened, ver. 1—5. II. Fearing they would not take this counsel, they were so 
proud, he goes on to foretell the lamentable devastation of their country, and the con- 
fusion they should be brought to, and this within three years, ver. 6—14. 


END ye the lamb to the ruler of the land 

From Sela to the wilderness, 

Unto the mount of the daughter of Zion. 

For it shall be, ¢ha¢, as a wandering bird 

Cast out of the nest, 

So the daughters of Moab shall be 

At the fords of Arnon. 

‘Take counsel, execute judgment: 

Make thy shadow as the night in the midst of the noonday ; 

Hide the outcasts ; 

Bewray not him that wandereth. 

Let mine outcasts dwell with thee, Moab; 

Be thou a covert to them from the face of the spoiler: 

For the extortioner 1s at an end, 

‘Che spoiler ceaseth, 

The oppressors are consumed out of the land. 

And in mercy shall the throne be established : 

And he shall sit upon it in truth in the tabernacle of 
David, [ness. 

Judging, and seeking judgment, and hasting righteous- 


God has made it to appear he delights not in the ruin of sinners, by telling 
them what they may do to prevent the ruin; so he doth here to Moab. 

First. He adviseth them to be just to the house of David, and to pay the 
tribute they had formerly covenanted to pay to the kings of his line; ver. 1, 
“Send ye the lamb to.the ruler of the land.” David made the Moabites 
tributaries to him, 2 Sam. viii. 2, they “became his servants, and brought 
gifts.” Afterward they paid their tribute to the kings of Israel, 2 Kin. iii. 4, 
and paid it in lambs. Now, the Bik og requires them to pay it to Hezekiah, 
Let it be raised and levied from all parts of the country; from Selah, a frontier 
city of Moab on the one side, “to the wilderness,” a boundary of the kingdom 
on the other side; and let it be sent where it should be, sent to “the mount 
of the daughter of Zion,” the city of David. Some take it as an advice to 
send a lamb for a sacrifice to God, the ruler of the earth, (so it may be read,) 
the Lord of the whole earth, ruler of all lands; the land of Moab, as well as the 
.and of Israel; send it to the temple built on mount Zion. And some think it 
is in this sense spoken ironically, upbraiding the Moabites with their folly in 


By this time the ery is gone round about all 
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delaying to repent, and make tneir peace with God. Now you would be glad || 
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|| to send a lamb to mount Zion, to make the God of Israel your friend; Sut it is 


too late, the decree hath gone forth, the consumption is determined, and the 
daughters of Moab shall be cast out ‘as a wandering bird,” ver. 2. I rather 
take it as good advice seriously given, like that of Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar 
then when he was reading him his doom, Daz. iv. 27, “‘ Break off thy sins by 
righteousness, if it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.” And it is appli- 
cable to the great gospel duty of submission to Christ, as the ruler of the land, 
and our ruler. Send him the lamb, the best you have, yourselves a living sacri- 
fice. When you come to God, the great ruler, come in the name of the Lamb, 
the Lamb of God; for else it shall be, (so we may read it, ver. 2,) that as a 
wandering bird cast out of the nest, so shall the daughters of Moab be. If you 
will not pay your quit-rent, your just tribute to the king of Judan, you shall be 
turned out of your houses. ‘he daughters of Moab, the tountry villages, or the 
women of your country, shall flutter about the fords of 1.rnon, attempting that 
way to make their escape to some other land, like a wandering bird thrown out 
of the nest half fledged. Those that will not submit to Christ, nor be gathered 
under the shadow of his wings, shall be as a bird that wanders from her nest; 
that shall either be snatched up by the next bird of prey, or shall wander end- 
lessly in continual frights. ‘Those that will not yield to the fear of God shall 
be made to yield to the fear of every thing else. 

Secondly. He adviseth them to be kind to the seed of Israel, ver.3. Take 
counsel, call a convention, and consult pmene yourselves what is fit to be done 
in the present critical juncture; and you will find it your best way to execute 
judgment, to reverse all the unrighteous decrees you have made, by which you 

hardships upon the people of God; and in token of your repentance 
for them, study now how to oblige them, and this shall be accepted of Vea more 
than all burnt offering and sacrifice. 

1. The prophet foresaw some storm coming upon the people of God, perhaps 
the good people of the ten tribes, or of the two and a half on the other side 
Jordan, eases country joined to that of Moab, and who, By. 
dence of God, escaped the fury of the Assyrian army, had their lives given them 
for a prey, and were reserved for better times, but were put to the utmost 
extremity to shift for their own safety. ‘The danger and trouble they were in 
was like the scorching heat at noon. The face of the spoiler was very fierce 


the merciful provi- 


| upon them, and the oppressor and extortioner was ready to swallow them up 


after what they had. 

2. He bespeaks a shelter for them in the land of Moab, when their own land 
was made too hot for them. This judgment they must execute; thus wisely 
must they do for themselves, and thus kindly must they deal with the people 
of God. If they would themselves continue in their habitations, let them now 
open their doors to the distressed dispersed members of God’s church, and be 
to them like a cool shade to those that “bear the burden and heat of the day.” 
Let them not discover those that absconded among them, nor deliver them u 
to the pursuers that made search for them; “ Bewray not him that wandereth, 


| nor deliver him up, as the Edomites did, Obad. 13, 14, but “ hide the outeasts.” 


This was that good work by which Rahab’s faith was justified, and proved to be 
sincere, Heb. xi. 31. Nay, do not only hide them for a time, but, if there be 
occasion, let them be naturalized: ‘“ Let mine outcasts dwell with thee, Moab;” 
find a lodging for them, and “be thou a covert to them;” let them be taken 
under the protection of the government, though they are but poor, and likely 
to be a charge to thee. Note, Ist. It is often the iot even of those who are 
Israelites indeed, to be outcasts, driven out of house and harbour, by persecu- © 
tion or war, Heb, xi. 37. 2nd. God owns them when men reject and disown 
them. They are outcasts, but they are mine outcasts. The Lord knows them 
that are his, wherever he finds them, even there where no one else knows them. 
3rd. God will find a rest and shelter for his outcasts; for though they are 
persecuted they are not forsaken; he will himself be their dwelling-place, if 
they have no other, and in him they shall be at home. 4th. God can, when he 

leaseth, raise up friends for his people, even among Moabites, when they can 
End none in all the land of Israel that can and dare shelter them. The earth 
often helps the woman, Rev, xii. 16. 5th. Those that expect to find fayour 
when they are in trouble themselves must shew favour to those that are in 
trouble; and what service is done to God’s outcasts shall, no doubt, be recom- 
pensed one way or other. 

Thirdly. He assures them of the mercy God had in store for his people. 
1. That they should not long need their kindness, or be troublesome to them} 
“for the extortioner is” almost “at an end” already, and “the spoiler ceaseth. 
God’s people shall not be long outcasts, they “shall have tribulation ten days,” 
Rev. ii. 10, and that is all. The spoiler would never cease spoiling if he might 
have his will; but God hath him in a chain, Hitherto he shall go, but no 
farther. 2. That they should ere long be in a capacity to return their kindness, 


| ver. 5. Though the throne of the ten tribes be sunk and overturned, yet the 


throne of David shall be established in mercy, by the mercy they receive from 
God, and the mercy they shew to others; and by the same methods may your 
throne be established, if you please. It would engage great men to be kind to 
the people of God, if they would but observe, as they easily might, how often 
that brings the blessing of God upon kingdoms and families, Make Hezekiah 
your friend, for you will find it your interest to do so, upon the account both of 
the grace of God in him, and the presence of God with him. He shall sit upon 
the throne in truth, and then he doth indeed sit in honour, and sit fast. Then 
he shall sit judging, and will then be a protector to those that have been a 
shelter to the peopie of God. And see in him the character of a good magis- 
trate. Ist. He shall seek judgment; that is, he shall seek occasions of doing 
right to those that are wronged, and shall punish the injurious even before they 
are complained of; or, he shall diligently search into every cause brought before 
him, that he may find where the right lies. 2nd. He shall hasten righteousness, 
and not delay to do justice, nor keep those long waiting that make application 
to him for the redress of their grievances. Though he seeks judgment, and 
deliberates upon it, yet he doth not, under pretence of that, stay the progress 
of the streams of justice. Let the Moabites take example by this, and then 
assure themselves that their state shall be established. 


6 We have heard of the pride of Moab ; he zs very proud : 
Even of his haughtiness, and his pride, and his wrath ; 
But his lies shail not be so. 

7 Therefore shall Moab howl for Moab, 

Every one shall howl : 
For the foundations of Kir-hareseth shall ye mourn ; 
Surely ¢hey are stricken. 

8 For the fields of Heshbon languish, 

And the vine of Sibmah: the lords of the heathen hava 
broken down the principal plants thereof, 


xvii. 2. More than one city called Aroer existed on the east of the 
Jordan ; there is mention of one on the celebrated Moabite stone. 

xvii. 3. Damascus and Israel were conquered by Tiglath-Pileser, 
when “ the glory of the children of Israel”’ was obscured. 

xvii. 8. For “images” the margin has “ sun images,” which is no 
doubt right. The sun was very extensively worshipped in Western 
Asia. 

xvii. 9. A very difficult verse to translate. Perhaps we may 

5238 


render it, “In that day shall his strong cities be like a forsaken 
forest, and a mountain top which they have forsaken, before the 
children of Israel: and there shall be a desolation.” Expositors 
differ much about the sense of the words. 

xvii. 10, 11. These verses refer to the foreign alliances of Israel, 
which were prized and promised well, but ended in grief and sorrow. 

xvii. 12—14, The reference here is to the destruction of the great 
Assyrian Empire, which included a multitude of nations. 
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They are come even unto Jazer, they wandered through 
the wilderness : 
Her branches are stretched out, they are gone over the 
sea. 
9 Therefore I will bewail with the weeping of Jazer the vine 
of Sibmah : 
T will water thee with my tears, O Heshbon, and Elealeh : 
For the shouting for thy summer fruits and for thy har- 
vest is fallen. [field ; 
10 And gladness is taken away, and joy out of the plentiful 
And in the vineyards there shall be no singing, neither 
shall there be shouting : 
The treaders shall tread out no wine in ¢heir presses ; 
I have made their vintage shouting to cease. 


TREADING WINE. 


1] Wherefore my bowels shall sound like an harp for Moab, 
And mine inward parts for Kir-haresh. 
12 And it shall come to pass, when it is seen 
That Moab is weary on the high place, 
That he shall come to his sanctuary to pray ; 
But he shall not prevail. 
13 This zs the word that the Lorp hath spoken concerning 
Moab since that time. 
14 But now the Lorp hath spoken, saying, rin 
Within three years, as the years of an hireling, 
And the glory of Moab shall be contemned, 
With all that great multitude ; 
And the remnant shall be very small and feeble. 


Here we have, : 

First. The sins with which Moab is charged, ver. 6. The prophet seems to 
check himself for going about to give good counsel to the Moabites, concluding 
they would not take the advice he gave them. He told them their duty. 
whether they would hear or whether tg would forbear, but despairs of 
working any good upon them. He would have healed them, but they would 
not be healed. ‘hey that will not be counselled cannot be helped. Their sins 
were 

1. Pride. This is most insisted upon; for perhaps there are more precious 
souls ruined by pride than by any one lust whatsoever. The Moabites were 
notorious for tis: “ We have heard” on both ears “of the pride of Moab ;” it 
is what all their neighbours cry out shame upon them for. “ He is very proud ;” 
the body of the nation is so, forgetting the baseness of their original, and the 
brand of infamy fastened upon them by that law of God which forbade a 
Moabite to “enter into the congregation of the Lord for ever,” Deu. xxiii. 3. 
We have heard of “his haughtiness and his pride.” It is not the rash and rigid 
censure of one or two concerning them, but it is the character all that know 
them will give of them. They are a proud people, and therefore they will not 
take good counsel when it is given them; they think themselves too wise to be 
advised, therefore they will not take example by Hezekiah to do justly and 
love mercy ; they scorn to make him their pattern, for they think themselves able 
to teach him; they are proud, and therefore will not be subject to God himself, 
nor regard the warnings he gives them; “ The wicked in the pride of his coun- 
tenance will not seek after God;” they are proud, and therefore will not 
entertain and protect God’s outcasts, they scorn to have any thing to do with 
them. But this is not all. 

2. We have heard of his wrath too, for those that are very proud are com- 
monly very passionate; particularly his wrath against the people of God, whom 
therefore he will rather persecute than protect. — Sean : 

3. It is with his lies that he gains the gratification of his pride and his passion; 
but “his lies shall not be so;” he shall not compass his proud and angry pro- 
jects, as he hoped he should. Some read it, ‘His haughtiness, his pride, and his 
wrath, are greater than his strength.’ We know if we should lie at his mercy, 
we should find no mercy with him, but he has not power equal to his malice ; 
his pride draws down ruin upon hin, for it is the preface to destruction; and he 
hath not strength to ward it off. 
Secondly 


. The sorrows with which Moab is threatened; ver. 7, “ Therefore | 
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shall Moab howl for Moab ;” all the inhabitants shall bitterly lament the ruia 
of their country, they shall complain one to another, every one shall how! in 
despair, and not one shall either see any cause or have any heart to encourage 
his friend. Observe. 

1. The causes of this sorrow. Ist. The destruction of their cities; “For the 
foundations of Kir-hareseth shall ye mourn ;” that great and strong city, which 
had held out against a mighty force, 2 Kin. iii. 25, should now be levelled with 
the ground, either burnt or broken down, and its foundations stricken, bruised 
and broken, so the word signifies; they shall howl when they see their splendid 
cities turned into ruinous heaps. 2nd. The desolation of their country. Moab 
was famous for its fields and vineyards, but those shall all be laid waste by the 
invading army, ver. 8—10. See, First. What a fruitful, pleasant country they 
had, as the garden of the Lord, Gen. xiii. 10. It was planted with choice and 
noble vines, with principal plants, which reached even to Jazer, a city in the 
tribe of Gad; the luxuriant branches of their vines wandered, and wound 
themselves along the ranges on which they were spread, even “through the 
wilderness” of Moab; there were vineyards there; nay, they were “stretched 
out,” and went even to the sea, the Dead sea; the best grapes grew in their 
hedgerows. Secondly. How merry and pleasant they had been in it. Many 
a time they had shouted for their summer fruits, and for their harvest, as the 
country people sometimes do with us, when they have cut down all their corn. 
They had had joy and gladness in their fields and vineyards, singing and shout- 
ing at the treading of their grapes; nothing is said of their praising God for 
their abundance, and giving him the glory of it. If they had made it the matter 
of their thanksgiving, they might still have had it the matter of their rejoicing ; 
but they making it the food and fuel of their lusts, see, Thirdly. How they 
should be stripped of all. The fields shall languish; all the fruits of them being 
carried away, or trodden down, they cannot now enrich their owners as they 
have done, and therefore languish. ‘The soldiers, called here “the lords of the 
heathen,” shall break down all the plants, though they were principal plants, 
the choicest that could be got. Now the shouting for the enjoyment of the 
summer fruits is fallen, and is turned into howling for the loss of them. ‘The 
joy of harvest is ceased, there is no more singing, no more shouting for the 
treading out of wine; they have not what they have had to rejoice in, nor have 
they a disposition to rejoice, the ruin of their country has marred their mirth. 
Note, ist. Those that are most addicted to mirth and pleasure God can easily 
change their note, can soon turn their laughter into mourning, and their joy 
into heaviness. 2nd. Joy in God is, upon this account, far better than the joy 
of harvest, that is what we cannot be robbed of, Ps. iv. 6, 7. Destroy the 
vines and the fig-trees, and you make all the mirth of a carnal heart to cease, 
Hos. ii. 11, 12. But a gracious soul can rejoice in the Lord as the God of its 
salvation, even then when the fig-tree doth not blossom, and there is no fruit 
in the vine, Hab. iii. 17, 18. In God, therefore, let us always rejoice with a holy 
triumph, and in other things let us always rejoice with a holy trembling ; rejoice 
as though we rejoiced not. 

1. The concurrence of the prophet with them in this sorrow. I will with 
weeping bewail Jazer, and the vine of Sibmah, and look with a compassionate 
concern upon the desolations of such a pleasant country. “I will water thee 
with my tears, O Heshbon,” and mingle them with thy tears. Nay, ver. 13, it 
appears to be an inward grief, “ My bowels shall sound like a harp for Moab ;” 
it should make such an impression upon him, that he should feel an inward 
trembling, like that of the strings of a harp when it is played upon. It well 
becomes God's rophets to acquaint themselves with grief; the great Prophet 
did so. The afflictions of the world, as well as those of the church, should be 
afHictions to us: see ch. xv. 5. 

Thirdly. In the close of the chapter we have, 

1. The insufficiency of the gods of Moab, the false gods, to help them, ver. 12. 
Moab shall be soon weary of the high places; he shall spend his spirits and 
strength in vain, in praying to his idols, they cannot help him, and he shall be 
convinced that they cannot. It is seen that it is to no purpose to expect any 
relief from the high places on earth, it must come from above the hills. Men 
are generally so stupid that they will not believe, till they are made to see, the 
vanity of idols, and of all creature confidences, nor will come off from them, till 
they are made weary of them. But when he is weary of his high places, he will 
not go, as he should, to God’s sanctuary; but to his sanctuary, that is, to the 
temple of Chemosh, the principal idol of Moab, so it is generally understood; 
and he shall pray there to as little purpose, and as little to his own ease an 
satisfaction, as he did in his high places ; for whatever honours idolaters do to 
their idols, they do not thereby make them at all the better able to help them. 
Whether they are the dii majorum gentium,— gods of the higher order,’ or 
minorum,— of the lower order,’ they are alike the creatures of men’s fancy, and 
the work of men’s hands. Perhaps it may be meant of their coming to God's 
sanctuary. When they found they could have no succours from their own high 
places, some of them would come to the temple of God at Jerusalem, to pray 
there, but in vain; he will justly send them back to “the gods whom they nave 
served,” Jud. x. 14. 

2. The sufficiency of the God of Israel, the only true God, to make good what 
he had spoken against them. Ist. The thing itself was long since determined ; 
ver. 13, “ This is the word,” this is the thing, “that the Lord hath spoken con- 
cerning Moab, since that time” that he began to be so proud, and insolent, and 
abusive to God’s people. The country was long ago doomed to ruin; this was 
enough to give an assurance of it, that it “is the word which the Lord hath 
spoken;” and, as he will never unsay what he hath spoken, so all the power of 
hell and earth cannot gainsay it, or obstruct the execution of it. 2nd. Now it 
was made known when it should be done. The time was before fixed in the 
counsel of God, but now it was revealed; “ The Lord hath spoken,” that it shall 
be “ within three years,” ver. 14. It is not for us to know, or covet to know, the 
times and the seasons, any farther than God has thought fit to make them 
known, and so far we may and must take notice of them. See how God makes 
known his mind by degrees; the light of Divine revelation shone more and 
more, and so doth the light of Divine grace in the heart. Observe, First. ‘The 
sentence passed upon Moab; “ The glory of Moab shall be contemned,” that is, 
it shall be contemptible, when all those things they have gloried in shall come 
to nothing. Such is pi fs of this world, so fading and uncertain, admired 
awhile, but soon slighted. et that therefore which will soon be contemptible 
in the eyes of others, be always contemptible in our eyes, in comparison with 
the far more exceeding weight of glory. It was the glory of Moab that their 
country was very populous, and their forces courageous ; but where is her glory, 
when all that great multitude is in a manner swept away, some by one judg- 
ment and some by another, and the little remnant that is left shall be very small 
and feeble, not able to bear up under their own griefs, much less to make head 
against their enemy’s insults? Let not therefore the strong glory in their strength 
nor the many in their numbers. Secondly. The time fixed for the execution of 
this sentence; “ Within three years as the years of an hireling ;” that is, at the 
three years’ end exactly; for a servant that is hired for a certain term keeps 
count to a neh Let Moab know that her ruin is very near, and prepare 
accordingly. Fair warning is given, and with it space to repent, which, if the 
had improved as Nineveh did, we have reason to think the judgments threaten 
had been prevented. 
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xviii. 1, 2. Another difficult passage. For “shadowing with wings” 
most modern scholars put “ of rustling wings,” the noise of wings 
being intended. Some, however, think that tziltzal is the name of an 
insect, “the winged tziltzal,” and others keep to the ordinary version. 
“The sea,” in verse 2, may be the Red Sea, or even the river Nile. 
“Vessels of bulrushes” are boats of papyrus. The words for 
“scattered and peeled” are explained “tall and swift” by First, 
but there are various other explanations. For “meted out and 


trodden down,” Fiirst renders “of mighty power and treading 
down.” For “have spoiled” several critics translate “ divide.” 
Barnes renders the phrase, “is washed away by rivers.” ; 

* xviii. 7, The present or gift which shall be brought to the Lord is 
a people in the first place, and “from a people” in the second ; hence 
two peoples have been thought to be referred to. 

xix. 1. The idola of Egypt were innumerable, but they have all 
perished. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


@yria and Ephraim were confederate against Judah, ch. vii. 1,2; and they being so 
closely linked together in their counsels, this chapter, though it be entitled “ the 
burthen of Damascus,” which was the head city of Syria, reads the doom of Israel too. 
{. The destruction of the strong cities, both of Syria and Israel, is here*foretold, 
ver. 1—5; and again, ver. 9—11. II. In the midst of judgment mercy is remembered 
to Israel, and a gracious promise made, that a remnant should be preserved from the 
calamities, and should get good by them, ver. 6—8. III. The overthrow of the As- 
syrian army before Jerusalem is pointed at, ver. 12—I4. In order of time this chapter 
should be placed next after ch. ix.; for the destruction of Damascus here foretold 
happened in the reign of Ahaz, 2 Kin. xvi. 8. 


rY\HE burden of Damascus. 

Behold, Damascus is taken away from being a city, 
And it shall be a ruinous heap. 

2 The cities of Aroer are forsaken : 
They shall be for flocks, 
Which shall lie down, and none shall make them afraid. 

3 The fortress also shall cease from Ephraim, [Syria : 
And the kingdom from Damascus, and the remnant of 
They shall be as the glory of the children of Israel, 
Saith the Lorp of hosts. 

4 And in that day it shall come to pass, ¢had the glory of 

Jacob shall be made thin, 

And the fatness of his flesh shall wax lean. 

5 And it shall be as when the harvestman gathereth the corn, 
And reapeth the ears with his arm ; [Rephaim. 
And it shall be as he that gathereth ears in the valley of 


We have here “the burden of Damascus.” The Chaldee paraphrase reads it, 

The burthen of the cup of the curse, to drink to Damascus in;’ and the ten 
tribes being in alliance, they must expect to pledge Damascus in this cup of 
trembling that is to go round. 

First. Pees itself, the head city of Syria, must be destroyed ; the houses 
it is likely will be burnt, at least the walls, and gates, and fortifications de- 
molished, and the inhabitants carried away captive, so that for the present 
it is “taken away from being a city,” and is reduced not only toa village but 
to a “ruinous heap,” ver. i. Such desolating work as this doth sin make with 
«ities. 

Secondly. The country towns are abandoned by their inhabitants, frightened 
or forced away by the invaders. The cities of Aroer (a province of Syria so 
ealled) are forsaken, ver. 12; the conquered dare not dwell in them, and the 
eonquerors have no occasion for them, nor did they seize them for want, but 
wantonness, so that the pee which should be for men to live in are for flocks 
to lie down in, which they may do, and none will disturb or dislodge them. 
Stately houses are converted into sheepcotes. It is strange that great con- 
querors should pride themselves in being common enemies to mankind, But, 
how unrighteous soever they are, God is righteous in causing these cities to 
spew out their inhabitants, who by their wickedness had made themselves vile. 
It is better that flocks should lie down there than that they should harbour 
such as are in open rebellion against God and virtue. 

Thirdly. The strongholds of Israel, the kingdom of the ten tribes, will be 
brought to ruin; “The fortress shall cease from Ephraim,” (ver. 3,) that in 
Samaria, and all the rest. They had joined with Syria in invading Judah very 
unnaturally, and now they that had been partakers in sin should be made par- 
takers in ruin, and justly. When “the fortress shall cease from Ephraim,” 
by which Israel will be weakened, the kingdom will cease from Damascus, by 
which Syria will be ruined. The Syrians were the ringleaders in that con- 
federacy against Judah, and therefore they are pushed first and foremost; and 
because vies boasted of their alliance with Israel, now Israel is weakened 
they are upbraided with those boasts; “the remnant of Syria shall be as the 
ylory of the children of Israel.” Those few that remain of the Syrians shall 
be in as mean and despicable a condition as the children of Israel are, and the 
glory of Israel shall be no relief or reputation to them. Sinful confederacies 
will aa no strength, no stay, to the confederates, when God’s judgments come 
upon them, E 

See here what the glory of Jacob is when God contends with him, and 
what little reason Syria will have to be proud of resembling the glory of Jacob. 

1. It is wasted The glory of Jacob was 


like a man in a consumption, ver. 4. 
their numbers, that they were as the sand of the sea for multitude; but this 
glory shall be made thin, when many are cut off, and few left. Then the “fat- 
ness of their flesh,” which was their pride and security, “shall wax lean,” and | 
the body of the people shall become a perfect skeleton, nothing but skin and | 
bones. Tereel died of a lingering disease; the kingdom of tne ten tribes wasted 
gradually ; God was to them as a moth, Hos. v.12. Such is all the glory of this 
world: it soon withers, and is made thin; but there is a far more exceedin 
and eternal weight of glory designed for the spiritual seed of Jacob, which 
7 not subject to any such decay,—fatness of God’s house, which will not wax 
ean. | 

2. It is all gathered and carried away by the Assyrian army, as the corn | 
is carried out of the field by the husbandman, ver. 5. The corn is the glory 
of the fields, Ps. lxv. 13; but when it is mespee and gone where is the glory? | 
The people had by their sins made themselves ripe for ruin, and their glory 
was as quickly, as easily, as justly, and irresistibly cut down and taken away 
as the corn is out of the field by the husbandman. God’s judgments are com- 
pared to the thrusting in of the sickle, when the harvest is ripe, Mev. xiv. 15. 
And the victorious army, like the careful husbandman in the valley of Kephaim, 
where the corn was extraordinary, would not, if they could help it, leave an 
ear behind, would lose nothing that they could lay their hands on. 


6 Yet gleaning grapes shall be left in it, as the shaking of 
an olive tree, 
Two or three berries in the top of the uppermost bough, 
Four or five in the outmost fruitful branches thereof, 
Saith the Lorp God of Israel. 
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7 At that day shall a man look to his Maker, 
And his eyes shall have respect to the Holy One of Israel. 
8 And he shall not look to the altars, the work of his hands, 
Neither shall respect that which his fingers have made, 
Either the groves, or the images. 


Mercy is here reserved in a parenthesis, in the midst of judgment, for a 
remnant that should escape the common ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
Though the Assyrians took all the care they could that none should slip out 
of their net, yet the meek of the earth were hid in the day of the Lord’s anger, 
and had their lives given them for a prey, and made comfortable to them 
by their retirement to the land of Judah, where they had the liberty of God’s 
courts. 

First. They shall be but a small remnant, a very few, which shall be marked 
for preservation ; ver. 6, “ Gleaning grapes shall be left in it.” The body of the 
people were carried into captivity, but here and there one was left behind, 
perhaps one of two in a bed, when the other was taken, Zu. xvii. 34. The most 
desolating judgments in this world are short of the last judgment, which shall 
be universal, and which none shall escape. In times of the greatest calamity 
some are kept safe, as in times of the greatest degeneracy some are kept pure. 
But the fewness of those that escape supposeth the captivity of the far greatest 
part. Those that are left are but like the poor remains of an olive-tree, when 
it has been carefully shaken by the owner; if there be “two or three berries in 
the top of the uppermost bough,” (out of the reach of them that shook it,) that 
is all. Such is the remnant according to the election of grace, very few in 
comparison with the multitudes that walk on in the broad way. 

Secondly. They shall be a sanctified remnant, ver. 7,8; these few that are 
preserved are such as, in the prospect of the judgment epproaehing, had re- 
pented of their sins and reformed their lives, and therefore were snatched 
thus as brands out of the burning; or such as being escaped, and becoming 
refugees in strange countries, were awakened, partly by a sense of the dis- 
tinguishing mercy of their deliverance, and partly By the distresses they were 
still in, to return to God. 1, They shall look up to their Creator, shall inquire, 
“Where is God my Maker, who giveth songs in the night?” in such a night 
of affliction as this? Job xxxy. 10, 11; shall acknowledge his hand in all the 
events concerning them, merciful and _afflictive, and shall submit to his hand, 
They shall give him the glory due to his name, and be suitably affected with his 

rovidences. They shall expect relief and succour from him, and depend upon 

im to help them; their “eyes shall have respect” to him, “as the eye of a 
servant to the hand of his master,” Ps. exxiii.2. Observe, It is our duty at all 
times to have respect to God, to have our eyes ever towards him, both as our 
Maker, the author of our being and the God of nature, and as the Holy One 
of Israel, a God in covenant with us, and thé God of grace; particularly when 
we are in affliction, our eyes must be towards the Lord, to “ pines our feet 
out of the net,” Ps.xxv.15. To bring us to this is the design of his providence, 
as he is our Maker, and the work of his grace, as he is the Holy One of Israel. 
2. They shall look off from their idols, the creatures of their own fancy; shall 
no longer worship them, and seek to them, and expect relief from them; for 
God will be alone regarded, or he doth not lcok upon himself as at all regarded. 
He that looks to his Maker must not “look to the altars, the work of his 
hands,” but disown them, and cast them off; must not retain the least “respect 
for that which his fingers have made,” but break it to pieces, though it were 
his own workmanship, “the groves and the images.” The word signifies images 
made in honour of the sun, and by which he was worshipped, the most ancient 
and most plausible idolatry, Deu. iv. 19; Job xxxi. 26. We have reason to 
account those happy afflictions which part between us and our sins, and by 
sensible convictions of the vanity of the world, that great idol, cool our affec- 
tions to it, and lower our expectations from it. 


9 In that day shall his strong cities be as a forsaken bough, 
And an uppermost branch, 

Which they left because of the children of Israel : 

And there shall be desolation. 

Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy salvation, 
And hast not been mindful of the rock of thy strength, 
Therefore shalt thou plant pleasant plants, 

And shalt set it with strange slips : 

In the day shalt thou make thy plant to grow, 

And in the morning shalt thou make thy seed to flourish: 
But the harvest shall be a heap in the day of grief - 
And of desperate sorrow. 


Here the prophet returns to foretell the woful desolations that should be 
made in the land of Israel by the army of the Assyrians. 

First. That the cities should be deserted; even the strong cities, which should 
have protected the country, shall not be able to protect themselves. ‘Ihe 
shall * be as a forsaken bough, and an uppermost branch,” of an old tree, whic 
is gone to decay, forsaken of its leaves, and appears on the top of the tree bare, 
and dry, and dead. So shall their strong cities look when the inhabitants 
have deserted them, and the victorious army of the enemy pillaged and defaced 
them, ver. 9; they shall be as the cities (so it may be supplied) which the 
Canaanites left, the old inhabitants of the land, “because of the children of 
Israel,” when God brought them in with a high hand to take possession of that 
goed fand, cities which they builded not. As the Canaanites then fled before 

srael, so Israel should now fly before the Assyrians. And herein the word 
of God was fulfilled, that if they committed the same abominations the land 
should “spew them out, as it spewed out the nations that were before them,” 
Lev. xviii. 28; and that, as while they had God on their side, “one of them 
chased a thousand,” so when they had made him their enemy “a thousand ” of 
them should “ flee at the rebuke of one,” so that in the cities should be deso- 
lation, according to the threatenings in the law. Lev, xxvi. 31; Deu. xxviii. 52. 

Secondly. That the country shouid be laid waste, ver. 10, 11. Observe here, 

1. The sin that had provoked God to bring so great a destruction upon that 
pleasant land. It was “for the iniquity of them that dwelt therein.” It is “ because 
thou hast Se el the God of thy salvation,” and all the great salvations he 
hath wrought for thee; hast forgotten thy dependence upon him, and obligations 
to him; and “hast not been mindful of the rock of thy strength,” not only who 
is himself a strong rock, but has been thy strength many a time, or thou hadst 
been sunk and broken long since. Note, The God of our salvation is the rock 
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xix. 5. “Idols,” «e., consulted as oracles. ‘Charmers,” t.e., 
soothsayers. By “them that have familiar spirits” necromancers 
are meant; “ wizards,” perhaps magicians. 

xix. 5—7. All this refers to the failure of the inundation of the 
Nile, the consequences of which are described. For “ they shall turn 
the rivers far away”? we may render, “the rivers shall dry up.” 
“ Brooks of defence” should be “ branches of the Nile,” or “canals 
of Egypt.” By “ paper reeds” we should understand “ vegetation.” 
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xix. 9. The word for “networks” means fine white linen or 
cotton. 

xix. 10. This rendering must be corrected: “and her pillars (or 
foundations) shall be broken down; all workers for hire shall be 
depressed in soul.” 

xix. 11. The sense of the words, “how say ye unto Pharaoh,” 
&e., is, “ How can each one of you say of himself to Pharaoh, I am the 
son of the wise?” &e. - 
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of our ene and our forgetfulness and unmindfulness of him is at the 
bottom of all sin; therefore we have “perverted our way, because we have 
forgotten the Lord our God,” and so we undo ourselves. 

2. The destruction itself, aggravated by the great care they took to improve 
their land, and make it A more pleasant. Ist. Look upon it at the time of the 
seedness, and it was all like a —— and a vineyard. hat pleasant land was 
replenished with “pleasant plants,” the choicest of its own growth; nay, so 
nice and curious were the inhabitants that, not content with them, they sent 
to all the neighbouring countries for “strange slips,” the more valuable for 
being strange, uncommon, far-fetched, and dear-bought, though perhaps they 
had of their own not inferior to them. This was an instance of their pride 
and vanity, and that ruining error, their affectation to be like the nations. 
Wheat, and honey, and oil were their staple commodities, Eze. xxvii. 17; but 
not content with these, they must have flowers and greens, with strange names, 
imported from other nations; and a great deal of care and pains must be taken 
by hot-beds to make these plants to grow ; the soil must be forced, and they must 
be covered with glasses to shelter them, and early in the morning the eubdevers 
must be up to “make the seed to flourish,” that it may excel those of their 
neighbours. The ornaments of nature are not to be altogether slighted; but 
it is a folly to be over fond of them, and to bestow more time and cost and pains 
about them than they deserve, as many do. But here this instance seems to be 
put in general for their great industry in cultivating their ground, and their 
expectations from it accordingly; they doubt not but their plants will grow 
and flourish, But, 2nd. Look upon the sante alg pe at the time of harvest, 
and it is all like a wilderness, a dismal, melancholy place, even to the spectators, 
much more to the owners; for “the harvest shall be a heap,” all in confusion, 
“in the day of grief, and of desperate sorrow.” e harvest used to be a time 
of joy, of singing and shouting, ch. xvi. 10, but this “harvest the hungry eateth 
up,” Job v. 5, which makes it a day of grief, and the more, because the plants 
were pleasant and costly, ver. 10, and the expectations proportionably raised. 
The harvest had sometimes been a day of grief, if the crop were thin and the 
weather unseasonable; and yet in that case there was hopes the next would be 
better, but this shall be “desperate sorrow,” for they shall see not only this 
year’s products carried _ off, but the Leta the ground altered, and their 
conquerors lords of it. The margin reads it, ‘The harvest shall be removed’ (into 
the enemy’s country or camp, Deu. xxviii. 33,) ‘in the day of inheritance,’ (when 
thou thoughtest to inherit it,) ‘and there shall be deadly sorrow.’ This is a 
good reason why we should not lay ne one treasure in these things which we 
may so quickly be despoiled of, but in that good part which shall never be taken 
away from us. 


12 Woe to the multitude of many people, 

Which make a noise like the noise of the seas ; 

And to the rushing of.nations, 

That make a rushing like the rushing of mighty waters ! 

The nations shall rush,like the rushing of many waters : 

But God shall rebuke them, and they shall flee far off, 

And shall be chased as the chaff of the mountains before 
the wind, 

And like a rolling thing before the whirlwind. 

And behold at eveningtide trouble ; 

And before the morning he zs not. 

This zs the portion of them that spoil us, 

And the lot of them that rob us. 


These verses read the doom of those that spoil and rob the people of God. 
If the Syrians and Israelites invade and plunder Judah,—if the Assyrian army 
take God’s people captive, and lay their country waste,—let them know that 
ruin will be their lot and portion. | are here brought in, 

First. Triumphing over the people of God. They rely upon their numbers ; 
the Assyrian army was made up out of divers nations; it is the multitude o 
many people, ver. 12, by which weight they hope to carry the cause. They are 
gt noisy, like the noise or rout of the seas; they talk big, hector and threaten, 
to frighten God’s people from resisting them, and all their allies from sending 
in to their aid. 
made a might 
nations that followed them made a rushing like the rushing of many waters, 
and those mighty ones, that threaten to bear down all before them, and carry 


ennacherib and Rabshakeh, in their speeches and letters, 
noise to strike a terror upon Hezekiah and his people; the 


away every thing that stands in their way. ‘The floods have lifted up their 
voice, have lifted up their waves.” Such is the tumult of the people, and the 
heathen, when they rage, Ps. ii. 1; xciii. 3. 

Secondly. Triumphed over by the judgments of God. i hiok Seige to carry 
their point by dint of noise; but woe to them, ver. 12, for he shall rebuke 
them; that is God shall,—one whom they little think of, have no regard to, 
stand in no awe of; he shall give them a check with an invisible hand, and then 
“they shall flee far off.” Sennacherib and Rabshakeh, and the remains of their 
forces, they shall run away in a fright, and “shall be chased” by their own 
terrors, as the “chaff of the mountains,” which stand bleak before the wind, 
and “like a rolling thing before the whirlwind,” like thistle-down, so the 
margin. They make themselves “as chaff before the wind,” Ps. xxxv. 5, and 
then the angel of the Lord, as it follows there, the same angel that slew many 
of them, shall chase the rest. God will “make them like a wheel,” or rollin 
thing, and then persecute them with his tempest, and make them afraid wit 
his storm, Ps. Ixxxiii. 13, 15. Note, God can dispirit the enemies of his church, 
when they are most courageous and confident, and dissipate them when they 
seem most closely consolidated. This shall be done suddenly, ver. 14. At 
evening-tide they are very troublesome, and threaten trouble to the people 
of God; but “before the morning he is not;” at sleeping time they are “ cast 
into a deep sleep,” Ps. lxxvi. 5,6. It was in the night that che angel routed the 
Assyrian army; God can in a moment break the power of his church’s enemies, 
then when it appears most formidable ; and this is written for the encourage- 
ment of the people of God in all ages, when they find themselves an unequal 
match for their enemies; for “this is the portion of them that spoil us,” they 
shall themselves be spoiled. God will plead his church’s cause, and they that 


meddle do it to their own hurt. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Whatever country it is that is meant here by “ the land shadowing with wings,” here is a 
woe denounced against it, for God hath, oy his people’s account, a quarrel with it. 
L, They threaten God’s people, ver. 1, 2. I. All the neighbours are hereupon called 
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to take notice what will be the issue, ver. 8. III. Though God seemed unconcerned 
in the distress of his people for a time, he will at length appear against their enemies, 
and will remarkably cut them off, ver. 4—6. IV. This shall redound very much to the 
glory of God, ver. 7, 


\ OF to the land shadowing with wings, 
Which ¢s beyond the rivers of Ethiopia: 


ETHIOPIAN EMBLEM OF GOD, 


That sendeth ambassadors by the sea, 

Even in vessels of bulrushes upon the waters, 

Saying, Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation scattered 
and peeled, 

To a people terrible from their beginning hitherto ; 

A nation meted out and trodden down, 

Whose land the rivers have spoiled ! 

All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on the earth, 

See ye, when he lifteth up an ensign on the mountains ; 

And when he bloweth a trumpet, hear ye. 

For so the Lorp said unto me, I will take my rest, 

And I will consider in my dwelling place 

Like a clear heat upon herbs, 

And like a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest 

For afore the harvest, when the bud is perfect, 

And the sour grape is ripening in the flower, 

He shall both cut off the sprigs with pruning hooks, 

And take away and cut down the branches. [ tains, 

They shall be left together unto the fowls of the moun- 

And to the beasts of the earth : 

And the fowls shall summer upon them, 

And all the beasts of the earth shall winter upon them. 

In that time shall the present be brought unto the Lorp 

Of a people scattered and peeled, [of hosts 

And from a people terrible from their beginning hitherto ; 

A nation meted out and trodden under foot, 

Whose land the rivers have spoiled, [mount Zion 

To the place of the name of the Lorp of hosts, the 


Interpreters are very much at a loss where to find this land that lies beyond 
the rivers of Cush; some take it to be Egypt, a maritime country, and full of 
rivers, and which courted Israel to od ep upon them, but proved broken 
reeds. But against this it is strongly objected, that the next chapter is dis- 
tinguished from this by the title of “the burthen of Egypt.” Others take it to be 
Ethiopia, and read it, Which lies near, or about the river of Ethiopia; not that 
in Africa, which lay south of Egypt, but that which we call Arabia, which lay 
east of Canaan, which Tirhakah was now king of. He thought to protect the 
Jews as it were under the shadow of his wings, by giving a powerful diversion 
to the king of Assyria, when he made a descent upon his country, at the time 
that he was attacking Jerusalem, 2 Kin. xix. 9; but though by his ambassadors 
he bade defiance to the king of Assyria, and encouraged the Jews to depend upon 
him, God, by the prophet, slights him, will not go forth with him; he may take 
od will take another course to protect Jerusalem, while 
he suffers the attempt of Tirhakah to miscarry, and his Arabian army to be 
shall become a present, or sacrifice, to the Lord 
the hand of an angel, not by the hand 


his own course, but 


ruined; for the Assyrian arm 
of hosts, and to ce tom of his name, b by \ 
of ‘Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, ver. 7. This is a very robable exposition of this 

But from a hint of Dr. Lightfoot’s, in his Harmony of the Old Testa- 
neline to understand this chapter as a prophecy against Assyria; and 
i foregoing 


chapter. 
ment, Li s 
so a continuation of the prophecy in the last three verses of the for 
chapter, with which therefore this should be P cary ‘That was against the 
army of the Assyrians which rushed in upon Judab, this against the land of 
Assyria itself, which lay beyond the rivers of Arabia, that is the rivers 
E oleate and Tigris, which bordered on Arabia Deserta. And in calling 
it “the land shadowing with wings,” he seems tu refer to what he himself had 
said of it, ch. viii. 8 that “the stretching out of his wings shall fill thy land, 
Immanuel.” And the prophet might perhaps describe the Assyrians by such 
dark expressions, not naming them, for the same reason that St. Paul in his 
ei pone 5 fea? of the Roman empire by a periphrasis; “‘ He who now letteth,” 
2 Thes. 1. 7. ere 18 gan ; 
First. The attempt made by this land (whatever it is) upon “a nation scat- 
tered and peeled,” ver. 2; swift messengers are sent by water to proclaim war 
against them, as a nation marked by Providence, and meted out to be trodden 
under foot. Whether this be the Ethiopians waging war with the ert A Not 
or the Assyrians with Judah, it teacheth us, 1. That a people that hath been 
“terrible from their beginning,” has made a figure, and borne a mighty sway, 
may yet become “ scattered and peeled,” and may be spoiled even by its own 
that should enrich both the husbandman and the merchant. Nations 
that have been formidable, and have kept all in awe about them, may by a con- 
currence of accidents become despicable, and an easy Fs to their insulting 
neighbours. 2. Princes and states that are ambitious of enlarging their terri- 
tories will still have some pretence or other to quarrel with those whose 
It is a nation that has been terrible, and there- 
It is now “a nation scattered and peeled, 


rivers, 


countries they have a mind to. — 
‘ore we must be revenged on it. 


2 Ee el 


xix. 13. Zoan is the Tanis of the Greeks, and Noph is Moph, or 
Mewphis; the modern Menouf is the same name, if not the same 
xix. 17. The land of Judah might be a terror to Egypt, when 
occupied by such an invading army as that of Sennacherib. 

xix. 18 There would be cities in Egypt where Hebrew was 
spoken, devoted to God, namely, the city of Heres; but what Heres 
means is altogether uncertain, Our version gives “ destruction,” 


i 


others have “deliverance,” “happiness,” “the sun,” “the lion” 
prep am and Leontopolis), “ righteousness,” ‘‘ protection,” &c. ‘To 
ecide in such a case is impossible, and we would leave the word un- 
translated, “the city of Heres.” Dr. Delitzsch would leave the whole 
hrase untranslated, “Ir ha-Heres ;” or, after a various reading, “ Ir 
Tauheient which might be “The city of the sun,” or Heliopolis. 
xix. 19. Josephus says that the Jewish priest, Onias, obtainedleave 
of Ptolemy to erect a temple in Egypt, about twenty-two and a half 
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meted out and trodden down;” and therefore it will be an easy prey for us. || God, who were in disdain called a people scattered and peeled. God will put 


Perhaps it is not brought so low as they represent, it. c 
trampled on as “a nation scattered and peeled ;” but whoever think to swallow 
them up may find them still as terrible as they have been from their beginning. 
They are cast down, but not deserted, not destroyed. : 

Secondly. The alarm sounded to the nations about, by which they are sum- 


moned to take notice of what God is about to do, ver. 3. The Ethiopians and || 


Assyrians have their counsels and designs, which they have laid deep, and pro- 
mise themselves much from, and in prosecution of them send their ambassadors 
and messengers from place to place; but let us now inquire what the great 
God saith to all this. 1. He “lifts up an ensign upon the mountains,” and blows 
a trumpet, by which he proclaims war against the enemies of his church, and 
calls in all her friends and well-wishers into her service. He gives notice that 
he is about to do some great work as Lord of hosts. 2. All the world is bidden 
to take notice of it. All the dwellers on earth must see the ensign, and hear 
the trumpet, must observe the motions of the Divine providence, and attend the 
directions of the Divine will. Let all list under God’s banner, and be on his side, 
and hearken to the trumpet of his word, which gives not an uncertain sound. 

Thirdly. The assurance God gives to his prophet, by him to be given to his 
people, that though he might seem for a time to sit by as an unconcerned 
spectator, yet he would certainly and seasonably appear for the comfort of his 
people, aod the confusion of his and their enemies; ver. 4, “So the Lord said 
unto me.” Men will have their saying, but God also will have his; and, as we 
may be sure his word shall stand, so he often whispers it in the ears of his 
servants the prophets. When he saith, “ I will take my rest,” it is not as if he 
were weary of governing the world, or as if he either needed or desired to retire 
from it, and repose himself; but it intimates, Ist. That the great God hath 
a perfect, undisturbed enjoyment of himself in the midst of all the tosses and 
changes of this world; the Lord sits even upon the floods unshaken, the Eternal 
Mind is always easy. 2nd. That sometimes he may seem to his people as if he 
took not wonted notice of what is done in this lower world; they are tempted 
to think he is “as one asleep,” or ‘‘ as one astonied,” Ps. xliv. 23; Jer. xiv. 8; 
but even then he knows very well what men do, and what he himself will do. 

1. He will take care of his people, and be a shelter to them. He will regard 
his dwelling-place; his eye and his heart are and shall be upon it for good con- 
tinually. Zion is his rest for ever, where he will dwell. and he will look after 
it, so sume read it; will lift up the light of his countenance upon it, will con- 
sider over it what is to be done, and will be sure to do all for the best. He will 
adapt the comforts and refreshments he provides for them to the exigencies of 
their case: and they will therefore be acceptable because seasonable. Ist. 
Like a ‘ciear heat after rain, ’(so the margin,) which is very reviving and pleasant, 
and makes the herbs to flourish. 2nd. “Liiie a dew and a cloud in the heat of 
harvest,” which are very weleome—the dew to the ground, and the cloud to the 
labourers. Note, There is that in God which is a shelter and refreshment to 
his people in all weathers, and arms them against the inconveniences of every 
change. Is the weather cool? there is that in his favour that will warm them. 
Is it Rot ? there is that in his favour that will cool them. Great men have their 
winter house and their summer house, Am, iii. 15; but they that are at home 
with God have both in him. 

2. He will reckon with his and their enemies, ver. 5, 6. When the Assyrian 
army promiseth itself a plentiful harvest in the taking of Jerusalem, and plun- 
dering that city—when the bud of that project is perfect, before the harvest is 
gathered in—while “the sour grape” of their enmity to Hezekiah and his people 
‘is ripening in the flower,” and the design is just ready to be put in execution— 
God shall destroy that army as easily as the husbandman “cuts off the sprigs ” 
of the vine with pruning-hooks; or, because the grape is sour, and good for 
nothing, and will not be cured, “takes away, and cuts down the branches.” 
This seems to point at the overthrow of the Assyrian army by a destroying angel; 
wher the dead bodies of the soldiers were scattered like the branches and sprigs 
of a wild vine, which the husbandman has cut to pieces; and “they shall be left ‘ 
to the fowls of the mountains and the beasts of the earth,” to prey upon, both 
winter and summer; for as God’s people are protected all seasons of the year, 
both in cold and heat, ver. 4, so their enemies are at all seasons exposed. 
Birds and beasts shall prey both summer and winter upon them till they are 
quite ruined. 

Fourthly. The tribute of praise which should be brought to God from all 
this; ver. 7, ‘ In that time,” when this shall be accomplished, “shall the present 
be brought unto the Lord of hosts.” 1. Some understand this of the conversion 
of the Ethopians to the faith of Christ in the latter days, of which we have the 
specimen and beginning in Philip’s baptizing the Ethiopian eunuch, Acts viii. 27. 

hey that were “‘a people scattered and peeled, meted out, and trodden down,” 
ver. 2, shall be a present to the Lord; and, though they seem useless and worth- | 
less, they shall be an acceptable present to him who judges of men by the 
sincerity of their faith and love, not by the pomp and prosperity of their out- 
ward condition ; therefore, the Gospel was ‘ Tbinkatened ta the Gentiles,” that 
“the offering up of the Gentiles might be acceptable,” Rom. xv. 16. It is pro- 
phesied, Ps. lxviii. 31, that “ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto 
God.” 2. Others understand it of the spoil of Sennacherib’s army, out of which, 
as usual, presents were brought to the Lord of hosts, Num. xxxi. 50. It was the 
present of “a people scattered and peeled,” that is, Ist. It was won from the 
Assyrians, who were now themselves reduced to such a condition as they scorn- 
fully described Judah to be in, ver.2. They that unjustly tranipled upon others, 
shall themselves be justly trampled upon. 2nd. 1t was offered by the people of 


God’s people are '; honour upon his people, though men put contempt upon them. Lastly, Observe, 


The present that is brought to the Lord of hosts raust be brought “to the place 
of the name of the Lord of hosts.” What is offered to God must be offered in 
the way that he hath appointed; we must be sure to attend him, and expect 
him to meet us there where he records his name. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


As Assyria was a breaking rod to Judah, with which it was smitten, so Egypt was a 
broken reed, with which it was cheated, and therefore God had a quarrel with them 
both. We have before read the doom of the Assyrians, now here we have the burthen 
of Egypt, a prophecy concerning that nation; I. That it should be greatly weakened 
and brought low, and should be as contemptible among the nations as now it was con- 
siderable, rendered so by a complication of judgments which God would bring upon 
them, ver. 1—17._ II. That at length God’s holy religion should be brought into Egypt, 
and set up there, in part by the Jews that should fly thither for refuge, but more fully 
by the preachers of the Gospel of Christ, through whose ministry churches should be 
planted in Egypt in the days of the Messiah, ver. 18—25, which would abundantly 
balance all the calamities here threatened. 


\HE burden of Egypt. 
Behold, the Lorp rideth upon a swift cloud, 
And shall come into Egypt: 
And the idols of Egypt shall be moved at his presence, 
And the heart of Egypt shall melt in the midst of it. 


2 And I will set the Egyptians against the Egyptians: 
And they shall fight every one against his brother, 
And every one against his neighbour ; 
City against city, 
And kingdom against kingdom. 

3 And the spirit of Egypt shall fail in the midst thereof; 
And I will destroy the counsel thereof: 
And they shall seek to the idols, and to the charmers, 
And to them that have familiar spirits, and to the wizards. 

4 And the Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel 
And a fierce king shall rule over them, [lord ; 
Saith the Lord, the Lorp of l¥osts. 

5 And the waters shall fail from the sea, 
And the river shall be wasted and dried up. 

6 And they shall turn the rivers far away ; 
And the brooks of defence shall be emptied and dried up: 
The reeds and flags shall wither. [ brooks, 

7 The paper reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of the 
And every thing sown by the brooks, 
Shall wither, be driven away, and be no more 

8 The fishers also shall mourn, 
And all they that cast angle into the brooks shall lament, 
And they that spread nets upon the waters shall languish. 

9 Moreover they that work in fine flax, 
And they that weave networks, shall be confounded. 

10 And they shall be broken in the purposes thereof, 
All that make sluices avd ponds for fish. 
11 Surely the princes of Zoan are fools, [brutish . 


The counsel of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh is becoma 
How say ye unto Pharaoh, 

I am the son of the wise, 

The son of ancient kings ? 


EGYPTIAN IDOLS. 
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miles from Memphis. He adds that this was predicted by Isaiah 600 
years before (Wars, vii. 10,3; Antiq., xiii. 3, 1—3). The prophecy, 
however, includes Egyptians among the worshippers of the Lord; 
and it is said that before the coming of Christ this was the case. 

xix. 22—25. Idolatry disappeared in both Egypt and Assyria, 
and Christianity was widely received by both. After the wane of 
the churches Mahometanism, the worship of one God, still prevailed, 
placing Egypt, Assyria, and the Jew almost on the same level. | 

63z 


xx. 1, Professor Rawlinson thinks Tartan is not a proper name, 
but an official designation, a general or commander-in-chief. It 
may be a proper name. Sargon is mentioned only here in Scrip- 
ture, but much information has been obtained respecting him from 
the great Assyrian inscription cf Khorsabad. Ashdod is mentioned 
because it stood on the Assyrian line of march to Egypt. the sub- 
jugation of which was constantly desired, 

_ xx. 3. “Naked ” here and in verse 2, like our word “ stripped,” 


A.M. 5290. 


*2 Where are they ? where are thy wise men ? 

And let them tell thee now, and let them know 

What the Lorp of hosts hath purposed upon Egypt. 

The princes of Zoan are become fools, 

The princes of Noph are deceived ; 

They have also seduced Egypt, even they that are the 
stay of the tribes thereof. [thereof: 

The Lorp hath mingled a perverse spirit in the midst 

And they have caused Egypt to err in every work thereof, 

As a drunken man staggereth in his vomit. 

Neither shall there be any work for Egypt, 

Which the head or tail, branch or rush, may do 

In that day shall Egypt be like unto women: 

And it shall be afraid and fear 

Because of the shaking of the hand of the Loro of hosts, 

Which he shaketh over it. 

And the land of Judah shall be a terror unto Egypt, 

Every one that maketh mention thereof shall be afraid in 
himself, 

Because of the counsel of the Lorp of hosts, 

Which he hath determined against it. 


Though the land of Egypt had of old been a house of bondage to the people 
of God, where they had been ruled with rigour ; yet among the unbelieving 
Jews there still remained much of the humour of their fathers, who said, “ Let 
us make us a captain, and return into Eeypt. 
to Egypt for help, ch. xxx. 2; and thit' 

express command, ; 
country, Jer. xliii.7; Rabshakeh upbraided Hezekiah with this, ch. xxxvi. 6. 
While they kept up an alliance with Egypt, and it was a powerful ally, they 
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16 


17 


er they fled in disobedience to God’s 


stood not in awe of the judgments of God; for against them they depended upon | 


Egypt to protect them. Nor did they depend upon the power of God when at 
any time they were in distress, but Ezynt was their confidence. To prevent 
all this mischief, Egypt must be mortified, and many ways God here tells them 
he will take to do it. 

First. The gods of Egypt shall appear to them to be what they always really 
were, utterly unable to help them; ver. 1, ‘‘The Lord rides upon a cloud, a 
swift cloud, and shall come into Egypt.” Asa judge goes in state to the bench 
to try and condemn the malefactors, or as a general takes the field with his 
troops to crush the rebels, so shall God come into E ypt with his judgments; 
and when he comes he will certainly overcome. In all this “ burden of Egypt 4 
here is no mention of any foreign enemy invading them; but God himsel! will 
come against them, and raise up the causes of their destruction from among 
themselves. He comes upon a cloud, above the reach of opposition or resist- 
ance; he comes apace, upon a swift cloud, for their judgment lingereth not 
when the time is come. He “rides upon the wings of the wind,” and, far 
excelling the greatest pomp and splendour of earthly princes, he “makes the 
clouds his chariots,” Ps. xviii. 9; civ. 3. When he comes, the “idols of Egypt 
shall be moved,” shall be removed at his presence, and perhaps be made to fall 
as Dagon did before the ark. Isis, Osiris, and Apis, those celebrated idols of 
Egypt, being found unable to relieve their worshippers, shall be disowned and 
rejected by them. Idolatry had got deeper rooted in gypt than in any land 
besides, even the most absurd idolatries; and yet now the idols shall be moved, 
and they shall be ashamed of them, When the Lord brought Israel out of 
Egypt, he “ executed judgments upon the gods of the Egyptians,” Num. xxxiii. 4; 
no marvel then if, when he comes, they begin to tremble. The Egyptians shall 
“seek to the idols” when they are at their wit’s end, and consult the charmers 
and wizards, ver. 3; but all in vain, they see their ruin hastening on them not- 
withstanding. arts 

Secondly. The militia of Egypt, that had been famed for their valour, shall be 
quite dispirited and disheartened. No kingdom in the world was ever in a 
better method of keeping up a standing army, than the Egyptians were; but now 
their heroes, that used to be celebrated for courage, shall be posted for cowards ; 
“The heart of Egypt shall melt in the midst of it, like wax before the fire,” 
ver. 1; “the spirit of Egypt shall fail,” ver. 3. They shall have no inclination, 
no resolution to stand up in defence of their country, their liberty and property; 
but shall tamely and ingloriously yield all to the invader and oppressor. The 
Egyptians shall be like women, ver. 16; they shall be frightened and put into 
coufusion bythe least alarm. Even those that dwelt in the heart of the country, 
in the midst of it, farthest from danger, yet will be as full of frights as those 
that are situate on the frontiers. Let net the bold and brave be proud or 
secure, for God can easily cut off the spirit of princes, Ps. xxviii. 72; and take 
away their hearts, Job xii. 24. tea, . 

Thirdly. he Egyptians shall be embroiled in endless dissensions and quarrels 
among themselves. There shall be no occasion to bring a foreign force upon 
them to destroy them, they shall meerey one another; ver. 2, “I will set the 
Egyptians against the Egyptians.” As these divisions and animosities are their 
sin, God is not the author of them, They come from men’s lusts; but God as 
a judge permits them for their punishment, and by their destroying differences 
corrects them for their sinful agreements. Instead of helping one another, and 
acting each in his pisne for the common good, “ they shall fight one against his 
brother,” and neighbour, whom he ought to love as himself; “city against city, 
and kingdom against kingdom.” Egypt was then divided into twelve provinces 
or dynasties ; but Psammetichus, the governor of one of them, by setting them 
at variance with one another, at length made himself master of them all. A 
kingdom thus divided againes itself would soon be then ip to desolation; En 
quo discordia cives perduxit miseros !— Oh the wretchedness brought upon a 
people by their disagreements among themselves!” It is brought to this by a 
perverse spirit, a spirit of contradiction which the Lord would mingle, as an 
ntoxicating draught made up of several ingredients, for the Egyptians, ver. 14. 
One party shall be for a thing for no other reason but because the other is 
against it. ‘That is a perverse spirit, which, if it mingle with the public 
counsels, tends directly to the ruin of the public interests. 

Fourthly. Their politics shall be all blasted, and turned into foolishness. 
When God will destroy the nation, he ‘‘ will destroy the counsel thereof,” ver. 3; 


means partially undressed. The prophet’s conduct was symbolical, 
as ined in verse 4, but whether it continued for three literal 
years, or only for three days, as types of years, isa disputed question. 
xx. 4. In the Assyrian inscription already referred to, the Egyp- 
tians are said to have been conquered by Sargon. The victory over 
Ash lod is also recorded. 
xx. 6. The words rendered “this isle” are applicable to the coast- 


Upon all occasions they trusted | 


when things were brought to the last extremity in their own | 
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by taking away wisdom from the statesmen, Job xii. 20, or setting them one 
against another, as Hushai and Ahithophel, or by his providence breaking their 
raeasures even then when they seemed well laid, so that the’ princes of Zoan are 
fools.” They make fools of one another, every one betrays his own folly; and 
Divine providence makes fools of them all, yer. 11. Pharaoh had his wise coun- 
sellors, Egypt was famous for such, but their counsel is all become brutish, they 
have lost their forecast; one would think they were become idiots, and were 
bereaved of common sense. Let no man glory then in his own wisdom, nor 
depend upon that, or upon the wisdom of those about him; for he that gives 
understanding can when he pleaseth take it away ; and from them is it most 
likely to be taken away that boast of their policy, as Pharaoh's counsellors here 
did, that, to recommend themselves to places of public trust, boasted of their 
great understanding: “lam the son of the wise,” of the God of wisdom, of 
wisdom itself, saith one; my father was an eminent privy counsellor, of note in 
his day for wisdom; or of the antiquity and dignity of their families: I am, 
saith another, “the son of ancient kings.” ‘The nobles of Egypt bragged much 
of their ere eae fabulous records of their succession for above ten 
thousand years. his humour prevailed much among them about this time, as 
appears by Herodotus, their common boast being, that Egypt was some thou- 
wands of years more ancient than any other nation. But “ where are thy wise 
men?” ver. 12; let them now shew their wisdom, by foreseeing what ruin is 
coming upon their nation, and preventing it if they can. Let them with all their 
skill “ know what the Lord of hosts hath purposed upon Egypt,” and arm them- 
selves accordingly; nay, so far are they from doing this, that they themselves are 
in effect contriving the ruin of Egypt, and hastening it on, ver. 23. The princes 
of Noph are not only deceived themselves, but “ they have seduced Egypt,” by 
putting their kings upon arbitrary procee ings, by which both themselves and 
their people were soon undone. The governors of Egypt, that are “the stay 
and corner stones of the tribes thereof,” are themselves undermining it. It is sad 
with a people, when those that undertake for their safety are helping forward 
their destruction, and the lips ri of the state are her worst disease; when 
the things that belong to the public peace are so far hid from the eyes of those 
that are intrusted with the public counsels, that in every thing they blunder, 
and take wrong measures. So here, ver. 14, “ ‘hey have caused Egypt to err 
in every work thereof.” Every step they took was a false step; they always 
mistook either the end or the means, and their counsels were all unsteady 
and uncertain, like the staggerings and stammerings of a drunken man in his 
vomit, that knows not what he saith, nor where he goes. See what reason we 
have to pray for our privy counsellors and ministers of state, who are the great 
supports and blessings of the state if God give them a spirit of wisdom, but 
quite contrary if he hides their heart from understanding. 

Fifthly. The rod of government shall be turned into the serpent of tyrann 
and oppression ; ver. 4, ‘The Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a crue 
lord;” not a foreigner, but one of their own, one that shall rule over them by 
an hereditary right; but shall be a fierce king, and rule them with rigour: 
either the twelve tyrants that succeeded Sethon, or rather Psammetichus, that 
recovered the monarchy again; for he speaks of one cruel lord. Now the 
barbarous usage which the Egyptian taskmasters gave to God’s Israel long ago 
was remembered against them, and they were paid in their own coin by another 
Pharaoh. It is sad with a people when the powers that should be for edifica- 
tion are for destruction ae they are ruined by those by whom they should be 
ruled, when such as this is the “manner of the king,” 
terrorem,— in order to impress alarm,’ 1 Sam. viii. 11. 

Sixthly. Egypt was famous for its river Nile, which was its wealth, and 
strength, and beauty, and was idolized by them. Now it is here threatened, that 
“the waters shall fail. from the sea,” and the river shall be “‘ wasted and dried 
up,” ver. 5. Nature shall not herein favour them as she hath done. Egypt was 
never watered with the rain of heaven, Zec. xiv. 18; and therefore the fruitful - 
ness of their country depended wholly upon the overflowing of their river; if 
that therefore be dried up their fruitful land would soon be turned into barren- 
ness, and their harvests cease; “ Every thing sown by the brooks will wither ” 
of course, will be “ driven away, and be no more,” ver. 7. If the “ paper reeds 
by the brooks,” at the very mouth of them wither, much more the corn that lies 
at a greater distance, but derives its moisture from them. Yet this is not all; 
the drying up of their rivers is the destruction, 1. Of their fortifications, for 
they are “ brooks of defence,” ver. 6; making the country difficult of access to 
anenemy. Deep rivers are the strongest lines, and most hardly forced. Pha- 
raoh is said to be a “great dragon lying in the midst of his rivers,” and guarded 
by them, bidding defiance to all pleat him, Eze. xxix. 3; but these “ shall be 
emptied and dried up,” not by an enemy, as Sennacherib with “ the sole of his 
foot dried up mighty rivers,” ch. xxxvii. 25, and as Cyrus, who took Babylon 
by drawing Euphrates into many streams; but by the providence of God, which 
sometimes “turns water springs into dry ground,’ Ps. evii. 33. 2. It is the 
destruction of their fish, which in Egypt was much of their food; witness that 
base reflection which the children of Israel made, Num. xi. 5, “ We remember 
the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely.” The drying up of the rivers will 
kill the fish, Ps. ev. 29; and that will ruin those who make it their oe gre 
Ist. ‘Io catch fish, whether by angling or nets, ver. 8; they shall jament an 
languish, for their trade is at an end. There is nothing which the children of 
this world do more heartily lament than the loss of that which they used to get 
money by; Ploratur lachrymis amissa pecunia veris,—‘'lhose are genuine 
tears which are shed over lost money.’ 2nd. ‘To keep tish, that it may be ready 
when it is called for. There were those that ‘‘made sluices and ponds for 
fishes,” ver. 10; but they shall be “broken in the purposes thereof,” their 
business will fail either for want of water to fill their ponds or for want of 
fish to replenish their waters. God can find ways to deprive a country 
even of that which is its staple commodity. ‘The Egyptians themselves may 
remember the fish they have formerly eaten freely, but now cannot have for 
money; and that which aggravates the loss of these advantages by the river is, 
that it 1s their own doing; ver. 6, ‘‘ They shall turn the rivers far away.” Their 
kings and great men, to eae their own fancy, will drain water from the 
main river to their own houses and grounds at a distance, preferring their 
private convenience before the public, and so by degrees the force of the river is 
sensibly weakened. ‘Thus many do themselves a greater prejudice at last than 
they think of, First. Who pretend to be wiser than nature, and to do better 
for themselves than nature has done, Secondly. Who consult their own par- 
ticular interest more than the common good. Such may gratify themselves, but 
sure they can never satisfy themselves, who, to serve a turn, contribute to a 

ublic calamity which they themselves at long run cannot avoid sharing in. 

erodotus tells us, that Pharaoh Necho, (who reigned not long after this,) pro- 
jecting to cut a free passage by water from Nilus into the Ked sea, employed 
a vast number of men to make a ditch, or channel, for that purpose; in which 
attempt he impaired the river, lost one hundred and twenty thousand of his 
people, and yet left the work unaccomplished. 

Seventhly. Egypt was famous for the linen manufacture; but that trade 
shall be ruined. Solomon’s merchants traded with Egypt for linen yarn, 
1 Kin. x. 28. Their country produced the best flax, ane the best hands to 
work it; but they that work in fine flax shall be confornded, ver. 9, either 
for want of flax to work on, or for want of a demand f that which they 


as it is described in 


Ethiopians and Egyptians would have no longer any to protect them 
against the Assyrians. 

xxi. 1,2. Why Babylon is called “ the desert of the sea,” or, rather, 
“wilderness of the sea,” is much disputed. But as the word yam 
is used of a great river as well as of a sea, it may here refer to 
the Euphrates, the country right and left of which has been a 
wilderness for many ages. The “whirlwinds in the south” should 


land of the Philistines aid Phoenicians. Those who had relied on the || be “ hurricanes in the Negeb,” which is on the south-west border of 
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have worked, or opportunity to export it. The decay of trade weakens and 
wastes a nation, and by degrees brings it to ruin. The trade of Egypt must 
needs sink, for, ver. 15, “There shall not be any work for Egypt” to be 
employed in; and where there is nothing to be done, there is nothing to be 

ot. here shall be a universal stop put to business, “no work which either 

ead or tail, branch or rush, may do ;” nothing for hi h or low, weak or strong 
to do; no hire, Zec. viii. 20. Note, The flourishing of a kingdom depends muc 
upon the industry of the people; and then things are likely to do well when 
all hands are at work: when the head and top-branch doth not disdain to 
labour, and the labour of the tail and rush is not disdained. But when the 
learnea professions are uvemployed, the topping merchants have no stocks, 
and the handicraft tradesmen nothing to do, poverty comes upon a people as 
one that travelleth, and as an armed man. £ : < 

fighthly. A general consternation shall seize the Egyptians. They shail be 
afraid enddene: ver, 16, which will be both an evidence of a universal decay and 
a means and presage of utter ruin. Two things will put them into this fright: 
1. What they hear from the land of Judah; “that shall be a terror to Egypt,” 
ver. 17. When they hear of the desolationg made in Judah by the army of 
Sennacherib, considering both the near neighbourhood and the strict alliance 
that was between them and Judah, they will conclude it must be their turn 
next to become a prey to that victorious army. _ When their neighbour’s house 
was on fire, they could not but see their own in danger; and therefore every 
one of the Bgyptians that maketh mention of Judah, “shall be afraid in him- 
self,” expecting the bitter cup shortly to be put into their hands. 2. What they 
see in their own land. They shall fear, ver. 16, “because of the shaking of the 
hand of the Lord of hosts;” and, ver. 17, ‘because of the counsel of the Lord of 
hosts ;” which, from the shaking of his hand, they shall conclude he has deter- 
mined against Egypt as well as Judan. For if judgment begin at the house of 
God, where willit end? “If this be done in the green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry?” See here, 1st. How easily God can make those a terror tv them- 
selves that have been not only secure, but a terror to au about them. It is but 
shaking his hand over them, or laying it Bpou some of their neighbours, and 
the stoutest hearts tremble presently. 2nd. How well it becomes us to fear 
before God when he doth but shake his hand over us, and to humble ourselves 
under his mighty hand when it doth but threaten us, especially when we see 
his counsel determined against us; for who can change his counsel ? 


18 In that day shall five cities in the land of Egypt 

Speak the language of Canaan, 

And swear to the Lorp of hosts ; 

One shall be called, The city of destruction. 

In that day shall there be an altar to the Lurp 

In the midst of the land of Egypt, 

And a pillar at the border thereof to the Lorp 

And it shall be for a sign and for a witness 

Unto the Lorp of hosts in the land of Egypt: 

For they shall cry unto the Lorp because of the op- 
pressors, 

And he shall send them a saviour, and a great one, 

And he shall deliver them 

And the Lorp shall be known to Egypt, 

And the Egyptians shall know the Lorp in that day, 

And shall do sacrifice and oblation ; 

Yea, they shall vow a vow unto the Lorp, and perform 72. 

And the Lorp shall smite Egypt: he shall smite and 

And they shall return even to the Lorp, [heal 7: 

And he shall be intreated of them, and shall heal them. 

In that day shall there he a highway out of Egypt to 

And the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, [ Assyria, 

And the Egyptian into Assyria, 

And the Egyptians shall serve with the Assyrians. 

In that day shall Israel be the third 

With Egypt and with Assyria, 

Even a blessing in the midst of the land : 

Whom the Lorp of hosts shall bless, saying, 

Blessed be Egypt my people, 

And Assyria the work of my hands, 

Aud Israel mine inheritance. 


Out of the thick and threatening clouds of the foregoing prophecy, here the 
sun of comfort breaks forth, and it is the Sun of righteousness. Still God has 
mercy in store for Egypt, and he will shew it, not so much by reviving their 
trade, and replenishing their river again, but by bringing the true religion 
among them, calling them to,and accepting them in, the worship of the one only 
living and true God; and these blessings of grace were much more valuable 
than all the blessings of nature, wherewith Egypt was enriched. We know not 
of any event in which this prophecy can be thought to have its full accomplish- 
ment, short of the conversion of Egypt to the faith of Christ, by the preaching 
(as it is supposed) of Mark the evangelist, and the founding of many Christian 
churches there, which flourished for many ages. Many prophecies of this book 
point to the days of the Messiah, and why not this? And it is no unusual! thing 
to speak of gospel graces and ordinances in the language of the Old Testament 
institutions. And in these prophecies those words, “in that day,” perhaps have 
not always a reference to what goes immediately before, but have a peculiar 
significancy, pointing at that day which had been so long fixed, and so often 
spoken of, when “the dayspring from on high” should visit this dark world. 

et, it is not improbable, which some conjecture, that this vay ge og was in part 
fultilled when those Jews who fled from their own country to take shelter in 
Eyypt, when Sennacherib invaded their land, brought their religion along with 
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them, and, being awakened to great seriousness by the tronbles they were in, 
made an open and zealous profession of it there, and were instrumental to brin 
many of the Egyptians to embrace it; which was an earnest and specimen o 
the more plentiful harvest of souls that should be gathered in to God by the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ. Josephus indeed tells us that Onias the. 
son of Onias the high priest, living an outlaw at Alexandria in Egypt, obtained 
leave of Ptolemy Philometer, then king, and Cleopatra his queen, to build a 
temple to the God of Israel, like that at Jerusalem, at Bubastis in Egypt; 
and pretended a warrant for doing it from this prophecy in Isaiah, that there 
shall be an altar to the Lord in the land of Egypt; and the service of God con- 
tinued in it about three hundred and thirty-three years, when it was shut 
wp by Paulinus, soon after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans: se+ 

oseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 6, and De Bell. Judaic. \. vii. c. 30. But that temple 
was all along looked upon by the pious Jews as so great an irregularity, and 
an affront to the temple at Jerusalem, that we cannot suppose this prophecy 
to be fulfilled in it. Observe how the conversion of Egypt is here described 

First. They shall “speak the language of Canaan,” the holy language, the 
‘gd deo language ; they shall not only understand it, but use it, ver. 18; they 
shall introduce that language among them, and converse freely with the people 
of God, and not, as they used to do, by an interpreter, Gen. xlii. 23. Note, Com 
verting grace, by changing the heart, changeth the language; for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks. Five cities in pe t shall speak 
this language; so many Jews shall come to reside in Egypt, and they shall so 
multiply there tnat they shall soon replenish five cities; one of which shall be 
the city of Heres, or of the sun, Heliopolis, where the sun was worshipped,— 
the most infamous of all the cities of Egypt for idolatry,—even there shall be 
a wonderful reformation, they shall “speak the language of Canaan.” Or it 
may be taken thus, as we render it, that for every five cities that shall embraca 
religion, there shall be one—a sixth part of the cities of Egypt—that shall reject 
it, and that shall be called a city of destruction, because it refuseth the methods 
of salvation. 

Secondly. They shall “swear to the Lord of hosts;” not only swear by him, 
eiving hin the honour of appealing to him, as all nations did to the gods they 
worshipped; but they shall, by a solemn oath and vow, devote themselves to 
his honour, and bind themselves to his service; they shall swear to cleave to 
him with purpose of heart, and shall worship him, not occasionally but con- 
stantly. They shall swear allegiance to him as their king, to Christ, to whom 
all judgment is committed. 

Thirdly. They shall set up the public worship of God in their land ; ver. 19, 
“There shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt,” an altar 
on which “they shall do sacrifice and oblation,” ver. 21; therefore, it must be 
understood spiritually. Christ, the great altar, which sanctifies every gift, 
shall be owned there, and the ee sacrifices of prayer and praise shall be 
otfered ups for, by the law of 
sacrifice but that at Jerusalem. In Christ Jesus all distinction of nations is 
taken away, and a spiritual altar, a gospel church in the midst of the land of 
Egypt is as acceptable to God as one in the midst of the land of Israel; and 
spiritual sacrifices of faith and love, and a contrite heart, please the Lord better 
than an ox or bullock. 

Fourthly. There shall be a face of religion upon the nation, and an open 

rofession made of it, discernible to all that come among them. Not only in the 

eart of the country, but even in the borders of it, there shall be a pillar, or 
pillars, inscribed to Jehovah, to his honour, as before there had been such 
eae set up in honour of false gods. As soon as a stranger entered upon the 
vorders of Egypt he might soon perceive what God they worshipped. Those 
that serve God must not be ashamed to own him, but be forward to do any 
thing that may be “for a sign, and for a witness, to the Lord of hosts;” that 
even in the land of Egypt he had some faithful worshippers, who boasted 
of their relation to him, and made his name their strong tower, or bulwark 
on their borders, with which their coasts were fortified against all assailants. 
_,Fifthly, Being in distress they shall seek to God, and he shall be found ot 
them; and this “shall be a sign and a witness” for the Lord of hosts, that he 
is a God hearing prayer to all flesh that come to him, ver. 20: see Ps. Ixy. 2. 
When they cry to God by reason of their oppressors, the cruel lords that shall 
rule over them, ver. 4, “he shall be entreated of them,” ver. 22; whereas, he 
had told his people Israel, who had made it their own choice to have snch a 
king, that they should “cry to him by reason of their king,” and he “‘ would not 
hear them,” 1 Sam. viii. 18. 

Sixthly. They shall have an interest in the grect Redeemer. When they were 
under the oppression of cruel lords, perhaps God sometimes raised them up 
mighty deliverers, as he did for Israel in the days of the judges; and by them, 
though he had smitten the land, he healed it again; and upon their return to 
God ina way of duty he returned to them in a way of mercy, and repaired the 
breacies of their tottering state; for repenting Egyptians shall find the same 
favour with God that repenting Ninevites did. ut all these deliverances 
wrought for them, as those for Israel, were but figures of gospel salvation. 
Doubtless Jesus Christ is “the Saviour, and the great One” here spoken of, 
whom God will send the glad tidings of to the Egyptians, and by whom he 
will “deliver them out of the hands of their enemies,” that they may “serve 
him without fear,” Lu. i. 74,75. Jesus Christ delivered the Gentile nations 
from the service of dumb idols, and did himself both purchase and preach 
liberty to the captives. } 

Seventhly. ‘he knowledge of God shall prevail among them, ver. 21. 1. The: 
shall have the means of knowledge; for many ages in Judah only was Go! 
known, for there only were the lively oracles found ; but now the Lord, and his 
name and will, shall be known to Egypt. Perhaps this may in part refer to the 
translation of the Old Testament out of Hebrew into Greek by the Seventy. 
which was done at Alexandria in Egypt, by the command of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt; and it was the first time that the Scriptures were translated into an 
say language. By the help of this—the Grecian monarchy having ineroausea 
their language into that country—the Lord was known to Egypt, and a happy 
omen and means it was of his being farther known, ver. 1. 2. They shall have 

ace to improve those means. It is promised not only that “the Lord shall 

e known to Egypt,” but that “the Egyptians shall know the Lord ;” they shall 
receive and entertain the light granted to them, and shall submit themselves 
to the power of it. ‘The Lord is known to our nation, and yet I fear there are 
many of our nation that do not know the Lord. But the promise of the new 
covenant is, that “all shall know the Lord, from the least even to the greatest;” 
which promise is sure to all the seed. The effect of this knowledge of God is, 
that “they shall vow a vow to the Lord, and perform it:” for those do not 
know God aright who either are not willing to oblige themselves to the Lord 
or do not make good those obligations. A 

Eighthly. They shall come into the communion of saints; being joined to the 
Lord, they shall be added to the church, and be incorporated with all the saints, 

1. All enmities shall be slain. Mortal feuds there had been between Egypt 
and Assyria; they often made war upon one another, but now there chal be 
a highway between Egypt and Assyria, ver. 23, a happy correspondence settle 
Letween the two nations; they shall trade with one another, and every thin 
that passeth between them shall be friendly. “The Egyptians shall serve 


Judea. The “terrible” or frightful “land” is the region inhabited 
by the Medes, the invaders of Babylon. Elam is the Greek Elymais, 
here identified with Persia. 

xxi. 5. This is spoken to Babylon, and seems not to be without 
irony: “ Feast yourselves, but your feasting shall be cut short by the 
call to arms, and the onslaught of a victorious foe.” Dan. v. supplies 
the true commentary. 

xxi 7. The word for “ chariot” rather signifies riders, viz., horse- 

but 


men two abreast, men on asses, and men on camels. Asses and 

camels were sometimes used in war, and we are told that in the army 

of Xerxes the Caramanians rode upon asses and the Arabs on camels. 
xxi. 8. “A lion:” better as in the margin, ‘As a lion.” 


xxi. 9, This may be very differently rendered in the first part of it: _ 


« And, behold, there came a cavalcade of men, pairs of horsemen, and it — 
lifted up its voice and said, Fallen, fallen is Babylon,” &. The_ 
ancient Syriac favours this turn of the passage, though translating 


oses, there was to be no other altar for ~ 
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that is, worship the true God “ with the Assyrians,” and therefore the Assyrian 
shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria. Note, It becomes those 
who have communion with the same God, through the same Mediator, to keep 
up an amicable correspondence with one another. And the consideration of 
our meeting at the same throne of grace, and our serving with each other in the 
same business of religion, should put an end to all heats and animosities, and 
knit our hearts to each other in holy love. > 

2. The Gentile nations shall not only unite with each other in the gospel fold, 
under Christ the great Shepherd, but they shall all be united with the Jews. 
When Egypt and Assyria become partners in serving God, Israel shall make 
a third with them, ver. 24; they shall become a three-fold cord, not easily 
broken. The ceremonial law, which had long been the partition-wall between 
Jews and Gentiles, shall be taken down, and then they shall become “ one 
sheep-fold under one Shepherd.” Thus twisted, they shall be “a blessing in 
the midst of the land whom the Lord of hosts shall bless,” ver. 24, 25. Ist. 
Israel shall be a blessing to them all, because of them “as concerning the flesh 
Christ came ;” and they were the natural branches of the good olive, to whom 
did originally pertain its root and fatness, and the Gentiles were but “ graffed 
in among them,” Rom. xi. 17. Israel lay between Egypt and Assyria, and was 
a blessing to them both by bringing them to meet in that word of the Lord 
which went forth from Jerusalem, and that church which was first set up in 
the land of Israel. Qui cunveniunt in aliquo tertio, inter se conveniunt,— Those 
tvho meet in a third meet in each other.’ Israel is that third in whom Egypt 
and Assyria agree, and is therefore a blessing; for those are real and great 
blessings to their generation who are instrumental to unite those that have 
been at variance. 2nd. They shall all be a blessing to the world. So the 
Christian church is, made up of Jews and (Gentiles; it is the gpent riches, 
and support of the world. 3rd. They shall all be blessed of the Lord. First. 
They shall all be owned by him as his. Though Egypt was formerly a house 
of bondage to the people of God, and Assyria an unjust invader of them, yet 
all this shall now be forgiven and forgotten, and they shall be as welcome to 
God as Israel. They are all alike his people, whom he takes under his protec- 
tion ; they are formed by him, for they are the work of his hands, not only as 
a people, but as his; they are formed for him, for they are his inheritance 
recious in his eyes, and dear to him, and from whom he hath his rent of 
onour out of this lower world. Secondly. They shall be owned together by 
him as jointly his—his in concert; they shall all share in one and the same 
blessing. Note, Those that are united in the love and blessing of God ought, 
for that reason, to be united to each other in charity. 


CHAPTER XX. 


This chapter is a prediction of the carrying away of multitudes, both of the Egyptians 
and the Ethiopians, into captivity, by the king of Assyria. Here is, I. The sign by 
which this was foretold, which was the prophet’s going for some time barefoot, and 
almost naked, like a poor captive, ver. 1, 2. II. The explication of that sign, with 
application to Egypt and Ethiopia, ver. 3—5. III. The goud use which the people of 
God should make of this, which is, never to trust in an arm of flesh, because thus it 
will deceive them, ver. 6. 


“TON the year that Tartan came unto Ashdod, (when 
Sargon the king of Assyria sent him, ) and fought 

against Ashdod, and took it; 2 At the same time 

spake the Lorp by Isaiah the son of Amoz, saying, 

Go and loose the sackcloth from off thy loins, 

And put off thy shoe from thy foot. 

And he did so, walking naked and barefoot. 

And the Lorp said, a 

Like as my servant Isaiah hath walked 

Naked and barefoot three years 

For a sign and wonder upon Egypt and upon Ethiopia ; 


4 So shall the king of Assyria lead away 
The Egyptians prisoners, and the Ethiopians captives, 
Young and old, naked and barefoot, [Egypt. 
Even with their buttocks uncovered, to the shame of 
5 And they shall be afraid 


And ashamed of Ethiopia their expectation, 

And of Egypt their glory. 

And the inhabitant of this isle shall say in that day, 
Behold, such zs our expectation, 

Whither we flee for help 

To be delivered from the king of Assyria: 

And how shall we escape ? 


God here as King of nations brings a sore calamity upon Egypt and Ethiopia, 
burt as King of saints brings good to his people out of it. Observe 

First. The date of this prophecy. It was in the year that Ashdod, a strong 
city of the Philistines, (but which some think was lately recovered from them 
by Hezekiah, when he smote the Philistines even unto Gaza, 2 Kin. xviii. 8,) 
wis besieged and taken by an army of the Assyrians. It is uncertain what 

ear of Hezekiah that was, but the event was so remarkable that they who 
fied then could by that token fix the time toa year. He that was now king 
of Assyria is called Sargon, which some take to be the same with Sennacherib ; 
others think he was his immediate predecessor, and succeeded Shalmanezer. 
Tartan that was general, or commander-in-chief in this expedition, was one of 
Sennacherib’s officers, sent by him to bid defiance to Hezekiah, in concurrence 
with Rabshakeh, 2 Kin. xviii. 17. d i 

Secondly. The making of Isaiah a sign by his unusual dress when he walked 
abroad. He had been asign to his own people of the melancholy times that 
were come and coming upon them, hy the sackcloth which for some time he had 
worn, of which he had a gown made which he girt about him, Some think he 
put himself into that habit of a mourner upon occasion of the captivity of the 


differently : “And, behold, there came a man of the riders of horses, 
and he answered and said, Fallen, fallen is Babylon,” &e. ‘ 

xxi. 11. Dumah may signify “stillness,’’ as descriptive of a region 
silent through lack of inhabitants. Usually, however, it is taken as 
a proper name of an Ishmaelite tribe. Seir was the mountainous 
country of Edom, south-east of Judea. . 

xxi. 13. For “upon Arabia” some put “in the evening,” because 
the Hebrew furm ior A.ubia is an unusual one. Other critics ques- 
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ten tribes. Others think sackcloth was what he commonly wore, as a prophet, 
to shew himself mortified to the world, and that he might learn to endure 
hardness: soft clothing better becomes those that attend in king’s palaces, 


Mat. xi. 8, than those that go on God’s errands. Elijah wore haireloth, 
2 Kin. i. 8; and John Baptist, Mat. iii, 4; and those that pretended to be 
prophets supported their pretension by wearing rough garments, Zec. xiii. 4. 
ut Isaiah hath orders given him to loose his sackcloth from his loins, not 
to exchange it for better clothing, but for none at all; that is, no upper gar- 
ment, no mantle, cloak, or coat, but only that which was next to him, suppose 
his shirt, waistcoat, and drawers; and he must put off his shoes and go bare- 
foot; so that, compared with others’ dress, and what he himself usually wore, 
he might be said to go naked. This was a great hardship upon the prophet 
it was a blemish to his reputation, and would expose him to contempt and 
ridicule; the boys in the street would hoot at him; and they who sought oc- 
casion against him would say, “ ‘he prophet is indeed a fool, and the spirtual 
man is mad,” Hos. ix. 7. It might likewise be a prejudice to his health; he 
was in danger of catching a cold which might throw him into a fever, and cost 
him his life; but God bade him do it that he might give a proof of his obedience 
to God in a-most difficult command, and so shame the disobedience of his 
people to the most easy and reasonable precepts. When we are in the way 
of our duty we must trust God both with our credit and with our safety. 
The hearts of people were strangely stupid, and would not be affected with 
what they heard only, but must be taught by signs, and therefore Isaiah must 
do this for their edification. If the dress was scandalous, yet the design was 
glorious, and what a prophet of the Lord needed not to be ashamed of. 

Thirdly. The exposition of this sign, ver. 3,4. It was intended to signify 
that the Egyptians and the Ethiopians should be led away captives by the wing 
of Assyria, thus stripped, or in rags, and very shabby clothing, as Isaiah was. 
God calls him his servant Isaiah, because in this matter particularly he had 
approved himself God’s willing, faithful, obedient servant; and for this very 
thing, which perhaps others laughed at him for, God gloried in him. “To obey 
is better than sacrifice,” pleaseth God, and praiseth him more, and shall be 
more praised by him. Isaiah is said to have walked naked and barefoot three 
years, whenever in that time he appeared as a prophet. But some refer the 
three years, not to the sign, but to the thing signified. “He hath walked naked 
and barefoot,” there is a stop in the original. Suppose he did so once, that was 
enough to give occasion to all about him to inquire what was the meaning of 
his doing so. Or, as some think, he did it three days, a day for a year; and this 
for athree years’ sign and wonder; that is, for a sign of that which shall be 
done three years hence, or which shall be three years in the doing. Three 
campaigns successively shall the Assyrian army ke in spoiling the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, and carrying them away captive in this barbarous manner, 
not only the soldiers taken in the field of battle, but the inhabitants young 
and old; and it being a very piteous sight, and such as must needs move com- 
passion in those that had the least degree of tenderness left them, to see 
those who had gone all their days well dressed, now stripped and scarce hav- 
ing rags to cover their nakedness; that circumstance of their captivity is par- 
ticularly taken notice of and foretold, the more to affect them to whom this 
prophecy was delivered. It is particularly said to be “to the shame of Egypt,” 
ver, 4, because the Egyptians were a proud people; and therefore, when they 
did fall into disgrace, it was the more shameful to them; and the higher they 
had lifted up themselves the lower was their fall, both in their own eyes and in 
the eyes of others. 

Fourthly. The use and application ot this, ver. 5, 6. 

1, All that had any dependence upon, or correspondence with, Egypt and 
Ethiopia, should now be ashamed of them, and afraid of having any thing to do 
with them. Those countries that were in danger of being overrun by the 
Assyrians expected that Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, with his numerous forces, 
should put a stop to the progress of their victorious arms, and be a barrier to 
his neighbours; and with yet more assurance they gloried that Egypt, a king- 
dom so famous for policy and prowess, would do their business, would obliges 
them to raise the siege of Ashdod, and retire with precipitation; but instead 
of this, by attempting to oppose him they do but expose themselves, and make 
their country a prey to him. Hereupon all about them are ashamed that ever 
they promised themselves any advantage by two such weak and cowardly 
nations, and more afraid now than ever they were of the growing greatness 
of the king of Assyria, before whom Egypt and Ethiopia proved but as briars 
and thorns put to stop a consuming fire, which do but make it burn the more 
strongly. ote, Those who make any creature their expectation and glory 
and so put it in the place of God, will sooner or later be ashamed of it, and 
their disappointment in it will but increase their fear: see Hze. xix. 6,7 

2. The Jews in particular should be convinced of their folly in resting upon 
such broken reeds, and should despair of any relief from them; ver. 6, “ the 
inhabitants of this isle,’ the land of Judah, situated upon the sea, though not 
surrounded by it, of this country, so the margin; every one shall now have his 
eyes opened, and shall say, ‘‘ Behold such is our expecation,” so vain, so foolish, 
and this is that which it will come to; we have fled for help to the Heyytians 
and Ethiopians, and have hoped by them “to be delivered from the king of 
Assyria;” but, now they are broken thus, “how shall we escape,” that are not 
able to bring such armies into the field as they did? Note, 1. Those that 
confide in creatures will be disappointed, and will be made ashamed of their 
confidence; for “vain is the help of man,” and “ in vain is salvation hoped for 
from the hills,” or the height and “ multitude of the mountains.” 2. Disap- 
pointment in creature confidence, instead of driving us to despair, as here, 
“How shall we escape?” should drive us to God, for if we flee to him for help 
our expectation shall not be frustrated. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In this chapter we have a prophecy of sad times coming, and heavy burthens, I, Upon 
Babylon, here called ‘‘the desert of the sea,” that it should be destroyed by the Medes 
and Persians, with a terrible destruction, which yet God's people should have advan- 
tage by, ver. 1—10. IL. Upon Dumah, or Idumeea, ver. 11, 12. I[L. Upon Arabia, or 
Kedar, the desolation of which country was very near, ver. 13—17. These, and other 
nations, which the princes and people of Israel had so much to do with, the prophets 
of Israel could not but have something to say to. Foreign aflairs must be taken 
notice of as well as domestic ones, and news from abroad inquired after as well as news 
at home. 


IT\HE burden of the desert of the sea. 
As whirlwinds in the south pass through ; 
So it cometh from the desert, from a terrible land. 
2 A grievous vision is declared unto me ; 
The treacherous dealer dealeth treacherously, and the 
spoiler spoileth. 


tion the genuineness of the words, “The burden upon Arabia,” 
because not found in certain manuscripts of the Greek version—an 
insufficient reason. ‘The ancient versions have “in the evening”’ for 
“in Arabia ;’ but our translation is to be preferred, except that 
“wood” is better than “forest,’’ because the reference is to ground 
covered with scrub and bushes, rather than with full-grown trees 
The “caravans,” or “companies of Dedanim,” were named from 
Dedan, and led a roving, unsettled life. He 
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Go up, O Elam: besiege, O Media ; 
All the sighing thereof have I made to cease 
8 Therefore are my loins filled with pain : 
Pangs have taken hold upon me, as the pangs of a woman 
that travaileth : 
I was bowed down at the hearing of it; 
I was dismayed at the seeing of tt 
4 My heart panted, 
Fearfulness affrighted me : [me. 
The night of my pleasure hath he turned into fear unto 
5 Prepare the table, watch in the watchtower, eat, drink : 
Arise, ye princes, avd anoint the shield. 
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ANCIENT WATCH-TOWER. 


6 For thus hath the Lord said unto me, 
Go, set a watchman, 
Let him declare what he seeth 

7 And he saw a chariot «7th a couple of horsemen, 
A chariot of asses, avd a chariot of camels ; 

And he hearkened diligently with much heed : 

8 And he cried, A lion: [daytime, 
My lord, I stand continually upon the watchtower in the 
And I am set in my ward whole nights: 

9 And, behold, here cometh a chariot of men, 

With a couple of horsemen. 

And he answered and said, 

Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; 

And all the graven images of her gods he hath broken 
unto the ground, 

O my threshing, and the corn of my floor: [of Israel, 

That which I have heard of the Lorp of hosts, the God 

Have I declared unto you. 


We had one burthen of Babylon before, ch. xiii. 1; here we have another 
rediction of its fall, which God saw fit thus to possess his people with the 
belief of by line upon line, because Babylon sometimes pretended to be a friend 
to them, as ch. xxxix. 1, and God would hereby warn them not to trust to 
that friendship; and sometimes was really an enemy to thei, and God would 
hereby warn them not to be afraid of that enmity. Babylon is marked for 
ruin, and all that believe God’s prophets can through that glass see it totter- 
ing, see it tumbling, even then when with an eye of sense they saw it flourish- 
ing, and sitting as a queen. Babylon is here called “ the desert,” or plain “of 
the sea,” for it was a flat country, and full of lakes or loughs (as they call them 
in [reland) like little seas, and was abundantly watered with the many streams 
of the river Euphrates. Babylon did but now begin to be famous, Nineveh 
having outshined it while the monarchy was in the Assyrian hands; but in 
a little time it became the lady of kingdoms; and, before it arrived at that 
pitch of emineney which it was at in Nebuchadnezzar’s time, God, by this 
rophet, plainly foretold its fall again and again, that his people might not 
be terrified at its rise, nor despair of relief in due time when they were its 
»risoners, Job v.33 Ps. xxxvii. 35,36. Some think it is here called a desert 
ecause, though it was now a populous city, it should in time be made a desert. 
And therefore the destruction of Babylon is so often prophesied of by this 
evangelical prophet, because it was typical of the destruction of the man of 
sin, the great enemy of the New Testament church, which is foretold in the 
Revelation in many expressions borrowed from these prophecies, which there- 
fore must be consulted and collated by those who would understand the 
prophecy of that book. Here is, 

First. The powerful irruption and descent which the Medes and Persians 
should make upon Babylon, ver. 1,2. ‘They will come “from the desert, from 
a terrible land.” The northern parts of Media and Persia, where their soldiers 
were mostly bred, was waste and mountainous; terrible to strangers that were 
to pass through it, and producing soldiers that were very formidable. Elam, 
that is, Persia, is summoned to go up against Babylon, and, in conjunction 
with the forces of Media, to besiege it. When God hath work of this kind 
to do he will find, though it be in a desert, in a terrible land, proper instru- 
ments to be employed init. ‘These forces come as whirlwinds from the south, 
so suddenly, so strongly, and so terribly such a mighty noise shall they make, 
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and throw down every thing that stands in their way. As is usual in sucha 
case, some deserters will go over to them, the treacherous dealers will deal 
treacherously. Historians tell us of Gadatas and Gobryas, two great officers 
of the king of Babylon, that went over to Cyrus, and, being well acquainted 
with all the avenues of the city, led a party directly to the palace, where Bel- 
shazzar was slain. Thus, with the help of the treacherous dealers, the spoiler is 
epolled. Some read it thus, ‘there shall be a deceiver of that deceiver,’ namely, 
abylon; ‘and a spoiler of that spoiler.’ Or, which comes all to one, ‘the 
has found ‘one that deals treacherously,’ and ‘the spoiler 
one that spoileth,’ as it is expounded, ch. xxxiii. 4. The Persians shall pay the 
Babylonians in their own coin; they that by fraud and violence, cheating and 
plundering, by unrighteous wars and deceitful treaties, have made ya i: of 
their neighbours, shall meet with their match, and by the same methods shall 
themselves be made a prey of. 
Boos The different impressions made hereby upon those concerned in 
abylon. 

1. To the poor oppressed captives it would be welcome news; for they had 
been told long ago that Babylon’s destroyer would be their deliverer; and 
therefore, when they hear that Elam and Media are coming up to besiege 
Babylon, all their sighing will be made to cease, they shall no longer mingle 
their tears with Euphrates’ streams, but resume their harps, and smile when 
they remember Zion, which before they wept at the thought of. For “the 
sighing of the needy” the God of pity will arise in due time, Ps. xii. 5; he will 
break the yoke from off their neck, will remove the rod of the wicked from off 
their lot, and so make their sighing to cease. 

2. To the proud oppressors it would be “a grievous vision,” ver. 2; parti- 
cularly to the king oF Babylon for the time being; and it should seem that he 
is here brought in sadly lamenting his inevitable fate ; ver. 3, 4, “ Therefore are 
my loins filled w‘th pain, pangs have taken hold upon me,” &¢., which was 
literally fulfilled in Belshazzar; for that very night in which his city was taken 
and himself slain, upon the sight of a hand writing mystic characters upon the 
wall, “his countenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled him, so that 
the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against another,” 
Dan. v. 6; and yet that was but the beginning of sorrows. Daniel’s decipher- 
ing of the writing could not but increase his terror, and the alarm which 
immediately followed of the executioners at the door would be the completing 
of it. And those words, “ The night of my pleasure hath he turned into fear 
to me,” plainly refer to that aggravating circumstance of Belshazzar’s fall 
that he was slain on that night when he was in the height of his mirth and 
jollity, with his cups and concubines about -him, and a thousand of his lords 
revelling with him; that night of his pleasure when he promised himself an 
undisturbed, unalloyed enjoyment of the most exquisite gratifications of sense, 
with a particular defiance of God and religion in the profanation of the temple 
vessels, that was the night that was turned into all this fear. Let this give an 
effectual check to vain mirth and sensual pleasures, and forbid us ever to lay 
the reins in the neck of them, that we know not what heaviness the mirth may 
end in, nor how soon laughter may be turned into mourning; but this we 
know, that for all these things God shall bring us into judgment. Let us 
therefore mix trembling always with our joys. 

Thirdly. A representation of the posture in which Babylon should be found 
when the enemy should surprise it; all in festival gaiety; ver. 5, Prepare the 
table with all manner of dainties, set the guards, let them watch in the watch- 
tower, while we eat and drink securely and make merry; and if any alarm 
should be given the princes shall arise and anoint the shield, and be in a readi- 
ness to give the enemy a warm reception. ‘Thus secure ure they, and thus do 
they gird on the harness with as much joy as if they had put it off. ‘ 

Fourthly. A description of the alarm which should be given to Babylon upon 
its being forced by Cyrus and Darius. The Lord in vision shewed the prophet 
the watchman set in his watch-tower near the palace, as is usual in times of 
danger. The king ordered those about him to post a sentinel in the most 
advantageous place for discovery, and according to the duty of a watchman 
“Jet him declare what he seeth,” ver. 6, We read of watchmen thus set to 
receive intelligence in the story of David, 2 Sam. xviii. 24, and in the story of 
Jehu, 2 Kin. ix. 17. This watchman here discovered a chariot with a couple 
of horsemen attending it, in which we may suppose the commander-in-chief to 
ride; he then saw another chariot drawn by asses or mules, which were much 
in use among the Persians, and a chariot drawn by camels, which were like- 
wise much in use among the Medes; so that, as Grotius thinks, these two 
chariots signify the two nations combined against Babylon; or, rather, these 
chariots come to bring tidings to the palace: compare Jer. li. 31, 32, “ One post 
shall run to meet another, and one messenger to meet another, to shew the 
king of Babylon that his city is taken at one end,” while he is revelling at the 
other end, and knows nothing of the matter. This watchman, seeing these 
chariots at some distance, “ hearkened diligently with much heed,” to receive 
the first tidings; and, ver. 8, “he cried, A lion.” This word coming out of a 
watchman’s mouth no doubt gave them a certain sound, and everybody knew 
the meaning of it, though we do not know it now. It is likely it was intended 
to raise attention; he that has an ear to hear let him hear, as when a lion 
roars. Or, he cried as a lion, very loud and in good earnest, the occasion being 
very urgent. And what has he to say ? 

1. He professeth his constancy to the post assigned him; “ My lord, I stand 
continually upon the watch-tower,” and have never discovered any thing 
material till just now; all seemed safe and quiet. Some make it to be a 
complaint of the people of God that they had long expected the downfal of 
Babylon according to the prophecy, and it was not yet come; but withal a 
resolution to continue waiting, as Hab. ii. 1, “I will stand upon my watch 
and set me upon the tower,” to see what will be the issue of the present 
providences. 

2. He gives notice of the discoveries he had made; ver. 9, “ Here cometh a 
chariot of men with a couple of horsemen;” a vision representing the enemy’s 
entry inte the city with all their force, or the tidings brought to the royal 

alace of it. 

‘ Fifthly. A certain account is at length given of the overthrow of Babylon. 
He in the chariot answered and said, when he heard the watchman speak, — 
* Babylon is fallen, is fallen ;” or, God answered thus to the prophet inquiring 

concerning the issue of these affairs. It is now come to this, eb ste is surely 

and irrecoverably fallen; Babylon’s business is done now; “all the graven 

images of her gods he hath broken unto the ground.” Babylon was the mother 

of harlots; that is, of idolatry, which was one of the grounds of God’s quarrel 

with her; but ner idols shall now be so far from protecting her that some of 

them shall be broken down to the ground; and others of them that were worth 

carrying away should go into captivity, and be a burthen to the beasts that 

carried them, ci. xlvi. 1, 2. 7 e 

Sixthly. Notice is given to the people of God who were then captives in 
Babylon, that this prophecy of the downfal of Babylon was particularly 
intended for their comfort and encouragement, aud they might depend upon 
it that it should be accomplished in due season, ver. 10. Observe, 

1, The title the prophet gives them in God’s name, “ O my threshing, and the 
corn of my fluor.” The prophet calls them his because they were his country=— 


treacherous dealer 


” 


xxi. 14, Tema is by some believed to be the same as Teman, 
but others tell us it is upon the road pursued by pilgrims between 
Damascus and Mecca. The old phrase ‘to prevent” merely means 
to meet, or wait for. The hospitality of the people of Tema to 
fugitives in want is indicated; the fugitives being those called 
“companies of Dedanim” in verse 13. 

xxi. 16. Kedar is equivalent to Arabia in a former verse, and 
probably i's overthrow was te be effected by the Assyrians. 
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xxii. 1. As Barnes and others have said, there can be no doubt — 
that by “ the valley of vision”’ Jerusalem is intended. 

xxil. 8. '’he words for “they are bound by the archers” are 
variously rendered. Literally they are, ‘from the bow are they bound.” — 


This, somo think, means ure made prisoners without fighting, because — — 
Others think it means “are taken captive by the 


captured in flight. 
bow,” or by archers. We omit other explanations, as we think these 
the bes‘ us Powells, 
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men, and such as he had a particular interest in and concern for; but he speaks 
it as from God, and directs his speech to those that were Israelites indeed, the 
faithful in the land. Note, Ist. The church is God’s floor, in which the most 
valuable fruits and products of this earth are as it were gathered together 
and laid up. 2nd. True believers are the corn of God’s floor. Hypocrites are 
but as the chaff and straw, which take up a deal of room, but are of small 
value, with which the wheat is now mixed, but from which it shall be shortly 
and for ever separated. 3rd. The corn of God’s floor must expect to be 
threshed by afflictions and persecutions. God’s Israel of old was so afflicted 
from her youth, often under the plougher’s plough, Ps. cxxix. 3, and the 
thresher’s flail. 4th. Even then God owns it for his threshing, it is his still ; 
nay, the threshing of it is by his appointment and under his restraint and 
direction. The threshers could have no power against it but what is given 
them from above. 

2. The assurance he gives them of the truth of what he had delivered to 
them, which therefore they might build their hopes upon; ‘ That which I have 
heard of the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel,” that and nothing else, that and 
no fiction or fancy of my own, “have I declared unto you.” Note, In all events 
eoncerning the church, both past, present, and to come, we must have an eye 
to God, both as the Lord of hosts and as the God of Israel, who hath power 
enongh to do any thing for his church, and grace enough to do every thing that 
is for her good; and to the words of his prophets as what they received from 
the Lord. And as they dare not smother any thing which he has intrusted 
them to declare, so they dare not declare any thing as from him which he has 
not made known to them, 1 Cor, xi. 23. 


11 The burden of Dumah 
He calleth to me out of Seir, 
Watchman, what of the night ? 
Watchman, what of the night? 

12 The watchman said, 
The morning cometh, and also the night 
If ye will enquire, enquire ye: 
Return, come. 


This prophecy concerning Dumah is very short, and withal dark and hard to 
be understood. Some think Dumah is a at of Arabia, and that the inhabitants 
descended from Dumah, the sixth son of Ishmael, as those of Kedar, ver. 16, 17, 
from Ishmael’s second son, Gen. xxv. 13, 14. Others, because mount Seir is 
here mentioned, by Dumah understand Idumza, the country of the Edomites. 
Some or other of Israel's neighbours are certainly meant, whose distress is 
foretold, not only for warning to them to prepare them for it, but for warning 
to Israel not to depend upon them, or any of the nations about them, for relief 
in a time of danger, but upon God only. We must see all creature confidences 
failing us, and feel them breaking under us, that we may not lay more weight 
upon them than they will bear. But thou h the explication of this prophecy 
be difficult, because we have no history in which we find the accomplishment of 
it, yet the application will be easy e have here, 

Hirst. A question put by an Edomite to the watchman. Some one or other 
*“calleth to me out of Seir,” somebody that was more concerned for the public 
safety and welfare than the rest, who were generally careless and secure. As 
the man of Macedonia in a vision desired Paul to come over and help them, 
Acts xvi. 9, so this man of mount Seir in a vision desired the prophet to inform 
and instruct them. He calleth not many; it is well there are any, that all are 
not alike unconcerned about the things that belong to the public peace. Some 
out of Seir Ask advice of God’s prophets, and are willing to be taught, when 
many of God’s Israel heed nothing. ‘The question is serious, “ What of the 
night?” it is put to a proper person, the watchman, whose office it is to answer 
such inquiries. He repeats the question, as one in care, as one in earnest, and 
desirous to have an answer. Note, 1. God's prophets and ministers are ap- 
pointed to be watchmen, and we are to look upon them as such. They are as 
watchmen in the city in a time of peace, to see that all be safe; to knock at 
every door by personal inquiries: Is it locked? is the fire safe? To direct 


those that are at a loss, and check those that are disorderly, Cant. iii. 3, and v. 7.- 


They are as watchmen in the camp in time of war, 
take notice of the motions of the enemy, and to give notice of them; to make 
discoveries, and then give warning ; and in this they must deny themselves. 
2. It is our duty to inquire of the watchmen, especially to ask again and again, 
“What of the night ?” for watchmen wake when others sleep. 1st. What time 
of the night? After a long sleep in sin and security is it not-time to rise, high 
time to awake out of sleep? Jtom. xiii. 11. We have a great deal of work to do; 
a long journey to go; is it not time to be stirring? Watchman, what o’clock 
is it? After a long dark night is there any hopes of the day dawning? 2nd. 
What tidings of the night? What from the night? so some. What vision has 
the prophet had to night? we are ready to receive it. Or rather, what occurs 
to night? what weather is it? what news? We must expect an alarm, and 
never be secure; “the dey of the Lord will come as a thief in the night.” We 
must prepare to receive the alarm, and resolve to keep our ground, and then 
take the first hint of danger, and to our arms presently, to our spiritual 
weapons. 

Secondly. The watchman’s answer to this question. The watchman was 
neither asleep nor dumb; though it was a man of mount Seir that called to him, 
he was ready to give him an answer, “The morning comes.” He answers, 1. By 
way of prediction. There comes first a morning of light, and peace, and 
opportunity; you will enjoy one day of comfort more, but afterwards comes a 
night of trouble and calamity. Note, In the course of God’s providence it is 
usual that morning and night are counterchanged, and succeed each other, Is 
it night? yet the morning comes, and the dayspring knows his place, Ps. xxx. 5. 
Is it day? yet the night comes also; if there bea morning of youth and health, 
there will come a mabe of sickness and old age; if a morning of prosperity in 
tle family, in the public, yet we must look for changes. But God usually gives 
a morning of opportunity before he sends a night of calamity; that his own 
people may be pre ared for the storm and others left inexcusable, 2. By way 
of excitement; “If ye will inquire, inquire ye.” Note, It is our wisdom to 
improve the present morning in preparation for the night that is coming after it. 
AY meg return, come ;” be inquisitive, be penieets be willing, and obedient. 
The manner of expression is very, observable; for we are put to our choice 
what we will do, “If ye will inquire, inquire ye.” If not, it is at your peril; 
you cannot say but you have a fair offer made you. We are also urged to be 
at a point; if ye will, say so, and do not stand pausing; what you will do, do 

uickly, fur it is no time to trifle. Those that return and come to God will 


Eze. xxxiii. 7; they are to 


nd they have a great deal of work to do, and but a little time to do it in, and 
therefore they had need to be busy. 


xxii. 4, “The daughter of my people” here means “ my people,” 
or “my fellow-citizens.” 

xxii. 5. “The valley of vision” is Jerusalem, as in verse l. The 
Hebrew rendered “breaking down the walls” is very peculiar— 
Mkarkar Kir. The majority of critics favour our version. 

xxii. 6. Kir here, as a proper name, applies to a city or province. 
Fiirst follows those who say it is an Assyrian province near Elam, It 
must not be confounded with Kir of Moab. 
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The burden upon Arabia 

In the forest in Arabia shall ye lodge, 

O ye travelling companies of Dedanim. 

The inhabitants of the land of Tema 

Brought water to him that was thirsty, 

They prevented with their bread him that fled. 

For they fled from the swords, 

From the drawn sword, 

And from the bent bow, 

And from the grievousness of war. 

For thus hath the Lord said unto me, 

Within a year, according to the years of an hireling, 

And all the glory of Kedar shall fail : 

And the residue of the number of archers, the mighty 
men of the children of Kedar, shall be diminished : 

For the Lorp God of Israel hath spoken 7¢. 


Arabia was a large country that lay eastward and southward of the land of 
Canaan ; much of it was possessed by the pag <I of Abraham. The Dedanim 
here mentioned, ver. 13, descended from Dedan, Abraham's son by Keturah; the 
inhabitants of Tema and Kedar descended from Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 3, 13, 15. 
The Arabians generally lived in tents, and kept cattle, were a hardy people 
inured to labour. Bechahis the Jews depended upon them as a sort of a wali 
between them and the more warlike Eastern nations; and, therefore, to alarm 
ee they shall hear the burthen of Arabia, and see it sinking under its own 

urthen,. 

First. A destroying army shall be brought upon them; with a sword, with a 
“drawn sword,” with a bow ready bent, and with all “the grievousness of war,” 
ver. 15. It is probable the king of Assyria, in some of the marches of his 
formidable and victorious army, took Arabia in his way, and, meeting with little 
resistance, made an easy prey of them. The consideration of “the grievousness 
of war” should make us thankful for the blessings of peace. 

Secondly. The poor country people will hereby be forced to flee for shelter 
wherever they can find a place; so that the “‘travelling companies of Dedanim,” 
that used to keep the high roads with their caravans, shall be obliged to quit 
them, and lodge in the forest in Arabia, ver. 13; and shall not have the wonted 
convenience of their own tents, poor and weatherbeaten as they are. 

Thirdly. They shall stand in need of refreshment, being ready to perish for 
want of it, in their flight from the invading army. ‘“O ye inhabitants of the 
land of Tema,” (who probably were next neighbours to the companies of 
Dedanim,) ones ye water,’ so the margin reads it, ‘to him that is thirsty, 
and prevent with your bread those that flee;’ for they are objects of your 
compassion, they do not wander for wandering sake, nor are they reduced 
to straits by any extravagance of their own, but they flee from the sword. 
‘fema was a country where water was sometimes a scarce commodity, as we 
find, Job vi. 19; and we may conclude it would be in a particular manner 
acceptable to these poor distressed refugees. Let us learn hence, 1. To look 
for distress ourselves; we know not what straits we may be brought into before 
we die. Those that live in cities may be forced to lodge in forests; and those 
may know the want of necessary food who now eat bread to the full. Our 
mountain stands not so strong but that it may be moved, rises not so high but 
that it may be scaled. These Arabians would the better bear these calamities, 
because in their way of living va had used themselves to hardships. 2. ‘To 
look with compassion upon those that are in distress, and with all cheerfulness 
to relieve them; not knowing how soon their case may be ours. Bring water 
to them that are thirsty; and not only —- bread to those that need and ask: it, 
but prevent those with it that have need; give it them unasked. ‘They that do 
80, shall find it remembered to their praise, as, according to our reading, it is 
here remembered to the praise of the land of Tema, that they did bring water 
to the thirsty, and relieved even those that were on the falling side. 

Fourthly. ‘All that which is the glory of Kedar shall vanish away and fail. 
Did they glory in their numerous herds and flocks? they shall all be driven 
away by the enemy. It seems they were famous above other nations for the 
use of the bow in battle; but their archers, instead of foiling the enemy, shall 
fall themselves; and the “residue of their number,” when they are reduced to 
a small number, “shall be diminished,” ver. 17; their mighty, ablated men, 
and men of spirit too, shall become very few. For they, being most forward in 
the defence of their country, were most exposed, and fell first, either by the 
enemy’s sword or into the enemy’s hand. ote, Neither the skill of archers, 
though they be never so good marksmen, nor the courage of mighty men, can 

rotect a people from the judgments of God, when they come with commission; 
but rather expose the undertakers. ‘hat is poor glory which will thus quickly 
come to nothing. 4 i ef ; 

Fifthly. All this shall be done ina little time. ‘‘ Within a year, according to 
the years of an hireling;” that is, within one year, precisely reckoned, this 
judgment shall come upon Kedar, If this fixing of the time be of no great 
use to us now, because we find not either when the prophecy was delivered or 
when it was accomplished, yet it might be of great use to the Arabians there 
to awaken them to repentance, that, like the men of Nineveh, they might 
prevent the judgment when they were thus told it was just at the door. Or, 
when it begins to be fulfilled, the business shall be done, be begun and 
ne in one year’s time. God when he pleaseth can do a great work in a 
ittle time. 

Sixthly. It is all ratified by the truth of God; ver. 16, “Thus hath the Lord 
said to mé.” You may take my word for it, that it is his word; and we may be 
sure no word of his shall fall to the ground. And again, ver. 17, “ The Lord 
God of Israel hath spoken it,” as the God of Israel, in pursuance of his 
gracious designs concerning them, and we may be sure “the Strength of Israel 


will not lie, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


We are now come nearer home, for this chapter is ‘‘the burthen of the valley of vision,” 
that is, Jerusalem. Other places had their burthens for the sake of their being con- 
cerned some way or other with Jerusalem, and were reckoned with either as spiteful 
enemies, or deceitful friends to the pandas of God; but now, let Jerusalem hear her own 
doom. This chapter concerns, I, The city of Jerusalem itsel* and the neighbourhood 
depending upon it. Here is, 1. A prophecy of the grievous distress they should shortly 


xxii. 8—11. The words “and he discovered” require explanation 
and correction. ‘To discover” formerly meant to uncover, expose, 
or bring to light, and here it signifies exposure to publis and hostile 
gaze. In both this verse and the following, we should correct the 
common version by putting the verbs in the future tense: “ Ye will 
expose to view the covering; ye will inspect the arms; ye will see 
that the breaches are many; and ye will collect the waters of the 
lower pool,” &c. The prediction is of what would be done when 
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bd: Drought into, py Sennacherib’s invasion of the country, and laying siege to the city, 
ver. |—7; 2. A reproof given them for their miscarriage in that distress in two things: 
Ist. Not having an eye to God in the use of the means of their preservation, ver. 8—11; 
“nd. Not humbling themselves under his mighty hand, ver. 12—14. I[I. The court of 
Hezekiah, and the officers of that court: 1. The displacing of Shebna, an ill man, and 
turning him out of the treasury, ver. 15—19; 2. The preferring of Eliakim te his place, 
who should do his country better service, ver. 20—24, 


INI\HE burden of the valley of vision. 
What aileth thee now, 
That thou art wholly gone up to the housetops ? 
2 Thou that art full of stirs, 

A tumultuous city, a joyous city: 
Thy slain men are not slain with the sword, 
Nor dead in battle. 
All thy rulers are fled together, 
They are bound by the archers : 
All that are found in thee are bound together, 
Which have fled from far. [terly, 
1 Therefore said I, Look away from me; I will weep bit- 

Labour not to comfort me, because of the spoiling of the 

daughter of my people. [perplexity 

5 For ¢¢ is a day of trouble, and of treading down, and of 
By the Lord Gop of hosts in the valley of vision, 
Breaking down the walls, 
And of crying to the mountains. 
And Elam bare the quiver 
With chariots of men avd horsemen, 
And Kir uncovered the shield. 
And it shall come to pass, 
That thy choicest valleys shall be full of chariots, 
And the horsemen shall set themselves in array at the 

gate. 


6 


The title of this prophecy is very observable; it is “ the burthen of the valley 
of vision,” of Judah and Jerusalem, so all agree. Fitly enough is Jerusalem 
called a valley, for the mountains were round about it; and the land of Judah 
abounded with fruitful valleys. And by the judgments of God, though they 
had been as a towering mountain, they should be brought low, sunk and 
depressed, and become dark and dirty as a valley; but most emphatically is it 
ealled a valley of vision, because there God was known, and his name great. 
There the prophets were made acquainted with his mind by visions; and there 
the people saw the goings of their God and king in his sanctuary. Babylon 
being a stranger to God, though rich and great, was called “the desert of the 
sea ;” but Jerusalem being intrusted with his oracles, is a “valley of vision.” 
“Blessed are their eyes, for they see;” and they have seers by office among 
them. Where Bibles and ministers are, there is a Mish yt of vision, from which 
is expected fruit accordingly; but bere is a “ burthen of t e valley of vision,” and 
a heavy burthen it is. Note, Church Brivileges, if they be not improved will 
not secure men from the judgments of God; “ You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth, therefore will I punish you.” The valley of vision has a 

articular burthen; “Thou Capernaum,” Mat. xi. 23. The higher any are 
fitted up in means and mercies the heavier will their doom be if they abuse 
them. Now “the burthen of the valley of vision” here, is not that which will 
quite ruin it, but only frighten it; for it refers not to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar, but to the attempt made upon it by Sennacherib, 
which we had the prophecy of, ch. x.; and shall meet with the history of, 
sh. xxxvi. It is here again prophesied of, beeause the desolations of many of 
the neighbouring countries which were foretold in the foregoing chapters, were 
to be brought to pass by the Assyrian army. Now let Jerusalem know, that 
when the cup is going round, it will be put into her hand; and though it will 
not be to her a fatal cup, yet it will be a cup of trembling. Here is foretold, 

First. The consternation that the city should be in upon the approach of 
Sennacherib’s army. It used to be “full of stirs ;” a city of great trade, people 
hurrying to and fro about their business, a “tumultaous city,” populous and 
noisy. Where there is great trade, there is great tumult, it used to be a 
royous, revelling city; what with the busy part, and what with the merry part, 
of mankind, places of concourse are places of noise. But what ails thee now 
that the shops are quitted, and there is no more walking in the streets and 
exchange, but “thou art wholly gone up to the housetops,” ver. |; to bemoan 
thyself in silence and solitude, or to secure thyself from the enemy, or to look 
abroad and see if any succours come to thy relief; or which way the enemy’s 
motions are? Let both men of business and sportsmen rejoice as though the 
rejoiced not; for something may happen sriely which they little think of, 
that will be a damp to their mirth, and a stop to their business, and send them 
to “ watch as a sparrow alone upon the housetop,” Ps. cii. 7. But why is Jeru- 
salem in such a fright? Her “slain men are not slain with the sword,” ver. 2. 
But, 1. Slain with famine, so some; for Sennacherib’s army having laid the 
country waste, and destroyed the fruits of the earth, provisions must needs be 
very scarce and dear in the city; which would be the death of many of the 
poorer sort of people, who would be constrained to feed on that which was 
unwholesome. 2. Slain with fear; they were put into this mighty fright, 
though they had not a man killed, but so disheartened themselves, that they 
peer effectually stabbed with fear as if they had been run through with 
a sword. 

Secondly. The inglorious flight of the rulers of Judah, which fled from far, 
that is, from all parts of the country, to Jerusalem, ver, 3. Fled together, as it 
were by consent, and were found in Jerusalem; having left their respective 
eities, which they should have taken care of, to be a prey to the Assyrian army. 
which meeting with no opposition, when it “came up against all the defenced 
cities of Judah,” easily took them, ch. xxxvi. 1. These rulers were bound from 
the bow, so the word is; they not only quitted their own cities like cowards, 
but wher. they came to Jerusalem were of no service there, but were as if their 


. 


danger came nigh. Thoroughly to explain some of the expressions 
would require a greater knowledge of Jerusalem in the days of Isaiah 
than is now possible. 

xxii. 12—14, The thought is here further developed. In their 
danger the people of Jerusalem would use precautions, but would do 
so in an improper spirit; nay, when called to repentance, they would 
indulge in revelry, not knowing that utter ruin was impending over 
them: *‘the second death,” the Targum calls it, 
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| hands were tied from the use of the bow, by the extreme distraction and con- 
| fusion they were in; they trembled so that they could not draw a bow. See how 
easily God can dispirit men, and how certainly fear will do it, when the tyranny 
of it is yielded to. : 

Thirdly. The great grief which this should occasion to all serious, sensiole 
 isecee among them; which is represented by the prophet’s laying the thing to 
eart himself. He lived to see it, and was resolved to share with the children 
of his people in their sorrows, ver. 4, 5; he is not willing to proclaim his 
sorrow, and therefore bids those about him to look away from him. He will 
abandon himself to grief, and indulge himself in it; will weep secretly, but 
weep bitterly; and will have none go about to comfort him, for his grief is 
obstinate, and he is pleased with his pain. But what is the occasion of his 
grief? A poor prophet had little to lose, and had been inured to hardship, when 
| he walked naked and barefoot; but it is for the spoiling of the daughter of his 
‘people. Note, Public grievances should be our griefs. It is “a day of trouble 
and of treading down, and of perplexity ;” our enemies trouble us, and tread 
us down, and our friends are perplexed, and know not what course to take 
to do us a kindness. The “Lord God of hosts” is now contending with “the 
valley of vision;” the enemies with their battering rams are “ breaking down 
the walls,” and we are in vain “crying to the mountains” to keep off the enemy, 
or to fall on us and cover us; or looking for help to come to us over the moun- 
tains; or appealing, as God doth, to the mountains to hear our controversy, 
Mic. vi. 1; and to judge between us and our injurious neighbours, 

Fourthly. The great numbers and strength of the enemy that should invade 
their country, and besiege their city, ver. 6,7; Elam, that is, the Persians, come 
with their quiver full of arrows, and with chariots of fighting men and horse- 
men; Kir, that is, the Medes, muster up their arms, unsheath the sword, and 
uncover the shield, and get every thing ready for battle, every thing ready 
for the besieging of Jerusalem. en the choice valleys about Jerusalem, that 
used to be clothed with flocks, and covered over with corn, shall be full of 
chariots of war; and at the gate of the city the horsemen shall set themselves 
in_array, to cut off all provisions from going in, and to force their way in. 
What a condition must the city be in that was beset on all sides with such an 


i} 


‘army ? 


8 And he discovered the covering of Judah, 
And thou didst look in that day to the armour of the 
house of the forest. 


9 Ye have seen also the breaches of the city of David, that 
they are many : 
And ye gathered together the waters of the lower pool. 
10 And ye have numbered the houses of Jerusalem, 
And the houses have ye broken down to fortify the wall. 
11 Ye made also a ditch between the two walls for the water 
of the old pool: 
But ye have not looked unto the maker thereof, 
Neither had respect unto him that fashioned it long ago 
12 And in that day did the Lord Gop of hosts call , 
To weeping, and to mourning, 
And to baldness, and to girding with sackcloth : 
13 And behold joy and gladness, 
Slaying oxen, and killing sheep, 
Eating flesh, and drinking wine : 
Let us eat and drink ; 
For to-morrow we shall die. 
14 And it was revealed in mine ears by the Lorp of hosts, 


Surely this iniquity shall not be purged from you till ye 
Saith the Lord Gop of hosts. [die, 


What is meant by “the covering of Judah,” which in the beginning of this 
paragraph is said to be “ discovered,” is not agreed. The fenced cities of Judah 
were a covering to the country; but those being taken by the army of the 
Assyrians, they ceased to be a shelter, so that the whole country lay exposed 
to be plundered. The weakness of Judah, its nakedness and inability to help 
itself, now appeared more than ever, and thus “the covering of Judah” was 
“discovered.” Its magazines and stores, that had been locked up, were now 
laid open for the public use. Dr. Lightfoot gives another sense of it, that by 
this distress into which Judah should be brought, God would discover their 
covering, that is, would uncloak their hypocrisy, would shew all that was in 
their heart, as is said of Hezekiah upon another occasion, 2 Chr. xxxii. 31. 
Now they discovered both their carnal confidence, ver. 9, and their carnal 
security, ver. 12. Thus by one means or other, “the iniquity of Ephraim will 
be discovered, and the sin of Samaria,” Hos. vii. 1. They were now in a great 
fright, and in this fright they discovered two things much amiss: 

First. A great contempt of God’s goodness, and his power to help them. 
They made use of all the means they could think of for their own preserva- 
tion; and it is not that they are blamed for, but in doing this they did not 
acknowledge God. Observe, 

1. How careful they were to improve all advantages that might contribute 
to their safety. When Sennacherib had made himself master of all the de- 
fenced cities of Judah, and Jerusalem was left as a cottage in a vineyard, they 
thought it was time to look about them. A council was presently called, a 
council of war, and it was resolved to stand upon their defence, and not 
tamely to surrender. Pursuant to this resolve they took all the prudent 
measures they could for their own security. We tempt God if, in times of 
danger, we do not the best we can for ourselves. Ist. They inspected the 
magazines and stores, to see if they were well stocked with arms and ammu- 
nition; they looked “to the armour of the house of the forest,” which Solomon 
built in Jerusalem for an armoury, | Kin. x. 17, and from thence they delivered 
out what they had occasion for. 1 
to provide for war, that they may not have arms to seek when they should use 
them, and perhaps upon a sudden emergeney. 2nd. They viewed the fortifi- 
cations, “the breaches of the city of David;” they walked round the walls and 
observed where they were gone to decay for want of seasonable repairs, or 


xxii. 15. This verse introduces a new prophecy, gone against 
Shebna, who was treasurer or steward over the palace, and little 
expected his utter overthrow. His sin was not the construction of a 
family sepulchre (which was a merely vain and useless task), but in 
something not specified, > : 

xxii. 17, 18. The language here is obscure and enigmatic in eae 
and is therefore variously translated. We might render it, “‘ Behold, 
the Lord will hurl thee away with a mighty hurl, hee 
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t is the wisdom of princes in times of peace 


and will cover thee — 
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broken by some former attempts made upon them. These breaches were many 
the more shame for the house of David, that they suffered the city of David 
to lie neglected. It is likely they had seen those breaches many a time, but 
now aba saw them to consider what course to take about them. This good 
we should get by public distresses; we should be awakened by them to repair 
our breaches, and amend what is amiss. 3rd. They made sure of water for 
the city, and did what i could to deat the besiegers of it; Ye “yathered 
together the waters” of the lower pools, wnich it is likely there was no great 
store of, and therefore they were the mure concerned to be good husbands of. 
See what a mercy it is that, as nothing is more necessary to the support of 
human life than water, so nothing is more cheap and common. But it is bad 
indeed when that, as here, is ascarce commodity. 4th. They “numbered the 
houses of Jerusalem,” that every house might send in their quota of men for 
the public service, or contribute in money to it, which they raised by a poll, 
so much a head, or so mucha house. 5th. Because private property ought to 
give way to the public safety, those houses that stood in their way when the 
wall was to be fortified were broken down, which in such a case of necessity 
is no more an injury to the owner than blowing up houses in case of fire. 
6th. They made a ditch between the outer and inner wall, for the greater 
security of the city; and they contrived to draw “tne water of the old pool” 
to it, that they might have plenty of water tnemselves, and might deprive the 
besiegers of it; for it seems that was the project, lest the Assyrian army 
“should come and find much water,” 2 Chr. xxxii. 4, and so should be the 
better able to prolong the siege. If it be lawful to destroy the forage of a 
country, much more to divert the streams of its waters, for the straitening and 
starving of an enemy. 

2. How regardless they were of God in all these preparations; ‘But ye have 
not looked unto the maker thereof;” that is, of Jerusalem, the cit you are so 
solicitous for the defence of, and of all the advantages which nature has fur- 
nished it with for its defence. The mountains round about it, Ps. cxxv. 2, 
and the rivers which were such as the inhabitants might turn which way soever 
they pleased for their convenience. Note, Ist. It is God that made his Jeru- 
salem, and fashioned it long ago, in his counsels. The Jewish writers upon 
this place say, There were seven things which God made before the world, 
meaning, which he had in his eye when he made the world, namely, The garden 
of Eden, the law, the just ones, Israel, the throne of glory, Jerusalem, and 
Messiah the prince. ‘The gospel church has God for its maker. ¢nd. Whatever 
service we do, or endeavour to do, at any time to God’s Jerusalem, it must be 
with an eye to him as the maker of it, and he takes it illif we do not. ‘That is 
it that is charged upon them here. They did not look to God; that is, First. 
They did not design his glory in what they did. ‘hey fortified Jerusalem 
because it was a rich city, and their own houses were in it; not because it was 
the holy city, and God’s house was in it. In all our cares for the defence of the 
church we must look more at God’s interest in it than at our own. Secondly. 
They did not ee upon him for ablessing upon their endeavours, saw no need 
of it, and therefore sought not to him for it, but tnought their own powers and 
policies sufficient for them. Of Hezekiah himself it is said, that ‘‘ he trusted in 
God,” 2 Kin. xviii. 5, and particularly upon this occasion, 2 Chr. xxxii. 8. But 
there were those about him, it seems, that were great statesmen and soldiers, 
but had little religionin them. Thirdly. They did not give him thanks for the 
advantages they had in fortifying their city from “‘ the waters of the old pool,” 
which were fashioned long ago, as Kishon is called an “ancient river,” 
Jud. v. 21. Whatever in nature is at any time serviceable to us, we must 
therein acknowledge the goodness of the God of nature, who, when he 
“fashioned it long ago,” fitted it to be so, and according to whose ordinance 
it continues to this day. Every creature is that to us that God makes it to be; 
and therefore whatever use it is of to us we must look at him that fashioned it, 
bless him for it, and use it for him. . 

Secondly. A great contempt of God’s wrath and justice in contending with 
them, ver. 12—14, where observe, i 

1. What was God’s design in bringing this calamity upon them: it was to 
humble them, bring them to repentance, and makes them serious. In that 
day of trouble, and treading down, and Pernt ae ys the Lord did thereby 
“call to weeping and mourning,” and all the expressions of sorrow, even to 
“ baldness” and “‘ girding with sackcloth.” And all this both to lament their 
sins by which they had brought those judgments upon the land, and to enforce 
their prayers, by which they might hope to avert the jidements that were 
breaking in, and to dispose themselves to a reformation of their lives, by a holy 
seriousness and a tenderness of heart under the word of God. ‘To this God 
called them by his prophets, explaining his providences, and by his providences 
awakening them to regard what his prophets said. Note, When God threatens 
us with his judgments, he expects and requires that we humble ourselves under 
his mighty hand, that we tremble when the lion roars, and in a day of adver- 
sity consider. . ’ : 

2. How contrary they walked to this design of God; ver. 13, “ Behold joy 
and gladness;” mirth and feasting, all the gaiety and all the jollity imaginable; 
they were as secure and pleasant as they used to be, as if they had no enemy in 
their borders, or were in no danger of falling into his hands. When they had 
taken the necessary precautions for their security, then they set all deaths and 
dangers at defiance, and resolved to be merry, let come on them what would, 
They that should have been among the mourners were among “the wine- 
bibbers, the riotous eaters of flesh ;” and observe what they said, “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” This may refer either to the par- 
ticular danger they were now in, and the fair warning which the prophet gave 
them of it, or to the general shortness and uncertainty of human life, and the 
nearness of death at all times. This was the language of the profane scoffers 
whe mocked the messengers of the Lord and misused his prophets. Ist. They 
made a jest of dying. The prophet tells us we must die shortly, perhaps 
to-morrow, and therefore we should mourn and repent to-day; no, rather 
“let us eat and drink,” that we may be fattened for the slaughter, and may be 
in good heart to meet our doom; if we must have a short life, let it be a merry 
one. 2nd. They ridiculed the doctrine of a future state on the other side 
death; for if there were no such state the apostle grants there would be some- 
tinng of reason in what they said, 1 Cor. xv. 32. If, when we die, there were 
an end of us, it were good to make ourselves as easy and merry as we could 
while we live; but if for all these things God shall bring us into judgment, 
it is at our peril if we walk in the way of our heart and the sight of our eyes, 

‘ecl. xi. 9. Note, A practical disbelief of another life after this is at the 
bottom of that carnal security and brutish sensuality which is the sin, and 
shame, and ruin of so great a part of mankind, as of the old world, who were 
eating and drinking till the flood came. _ eae ‘ : 

x * much God was displeased at it. He signified his resentment of it to 
the prophet, revealed it in his ears, to be by him proclaimed upon the house- 
top, “ Surely this iniquity shall not be purged from you till you die,” ver, 14. 
It shall never be expiated with sacrifice and offering, no more than the iniquity 
of the house of Eli, 1 Sam. iii. 14; it is a sin against the remedy, a baffling of 
the utmost means of conviction, and rendering them ineffectual ; and therefore 
it is not likely they should ever repent of it, or have it pardoned. The Chaldee 
reads it, ‘It shall not be forgiven you till you die the second death.’ Those 
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that walk contrary to God, he will walk contrary to them; with the frowaré 
he will shew himself froward. 


15 Thus saith the Lord Gop of hosts, Go, get thee 
unto this treasurer, even unto Shebna, which zs over 
the house, and say, 

16 What hast thou here? and whom hast thou here, 

That thou hast hewed thee out a-sepulchre here, 

As he that heweth him out a sepulchre on high, 

And that graveth an habitation for himself in a rock ? 


SEPULCHRES IN TIIE ROCKS AT NAKSI-RUSTAM, 


17 Behold, the Lorp will carry thee away with a mighty 

And will surely cover thee. [captivity, 

He will surely violently turn 

And toss thee dike a ball into a large country: 

There shalt thou die, 

And there the chariots of thy glory shall be the shame of 
thy lord’s house. 

19 And I will drive thee from thy station, 

And from thy state shall he pull thee down. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That I will call my servant Eliakim the son of Hilkiah: 

And I will clothe him with thy robe, 

And strengthen him with thy girdle, 

And I will commit thy government into his hand: 

And he shall be a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 

And to the house of Judah. [shoulder ; 

And the key of the house of David will I lay upon his 

So he shall open, and none shall shut ; 

And he shall shut, and none shall open. 

And I will fasten him as a nail in a sure place ; 

And he shall be for a glorious throne to his father’s house. 

And they shall hang upon him all the glory of his father's 

The offspring and the issue, [ house, 

All vessels of small quantity, from the vessels of cups, 
even to all the vessels of flagons. 

Tn that day, saith the Lorn of hosts, 

Shall the nail that is fastened in the sure place be removed, 

And be cut down, and fall ; 

And the burden that zas upor it shall be cut off: 

For the Lorp hath spoken 7. 


We have here a prophecy concerning the displacing of Shebna, a great cffice? 
at court, and the preferring of Eliakim to that post of honour and trust that 
he wasin. Such changes are common inthe courts of princes; it is therefore 
strange that so much notice should be taken of it by the prophet here. But 
by the accomplishment of what was foretold concerning these particular per- 
sons, God designed to confirm his word in the mouth of Isaiah concerning other 
and greater events. And it is likewise to shew that, as God hath burthens 
in store for those nations and kingdoms abroad that are open enemies to his 


18 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


with a covering; whirling he will whirl thee with a whirl like a ball, 
to a land far and wide; there thou shalt die, and there the chariots 
of thy glory, thou disgrace of the house of the Lord.” In this 
we rt endeavoured to imitate the repetition of sounds in the 
origin 

xxii. 22. “The house of David” here is the royal house or palace. 
“The key” is the symbol of authority to admit or exclude. (Compare 
Matt. xvi. 19.) i 


xxii. 25. In this verse the prophet returns to the doom of Shebna, 
whose fancied security would end, with all his power. So at least we 
think, though some suppose the fall of Eliakim is intended. 

xxiii. 1. By Tarshish here the Greek understands Carthage. 
There is no doubt that what are called ships of Tarshish traded 
between Tyre and Carthage; but it is not necessary to suppose 
that Carthage was ever called Tarshish. Chittim has been variously 
explained, but it may refer to Citium, in Cyprus, with which the 
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ehurch and people, so he hath for those particular persons at home that are 
false friends to them, and betray them. It 1s likewise a confirmation in general 
of the hand of Divine providence in all events of this kind, which to us seem 
contingent, and to depend upon the wills and fancies of princes: “ Promotion 
comes neither from the east, nor from the west, nor from the south, but God is 
the judge,” Ps. Ixxv. 6,7. It is probable this prophecy was delivered at the 
same time with that in the former part of the chapter, and began to be fulfilled 
before Sennacherib’s invasion, for now Shebna was over the house, but then 
Eliakim was, ch. xxxvi. 3, and Shebna, coming down gradually, was only scribe. 
Here is, ? : : 

First. The prophecy of Shebna’s disgrace. He is called “this treasurer,” being 
intrusted with the management of the revenue; and he is likewise said to be 
“ over the house ;” for such was his boundless ambition and covetousness, that 
less than two places, and those two of the greatest importance at court, would 
not content him. It is common for self-seeking men thus to grasp at more 
than they can manage, and so the business of their place is neglected, while the 
pomp and profit of them is wholly regarded, It doth not appear what were the 
particular instances of Shebna’s maladministration for which Isaiah is here 
sent to prophesy against him; but the Jews say he kept up a traitorous corre- 
spondence with the king of Assyria, and was in treaty with him to deliver 
the city into his hands. However it was, it should seem he was a foreigner, 
for we never read of the name of his father, and that he was an enemy to the 
true interests of Judah and Jerusalem; and it is likely he was first preferred 
by Ahaz. Hezekiah was himself an excellent good prince, but the best masters 
eannot always be sure of good servants. We have need to pray for princes, 
that they may be wise and happy in the choice of those they trust. These 
were times of reformation; yet Shebna, an ill man, complied so far as to keep 
his places at court; and it is probable many others did like him, for which 
reason Sennacherib is said to have been sent “against an hypocritical nation,” 
ch. x. 6. In this message to Shebna we have, | 

1. A reproof of his pride, vanity, and security; ver. 16, “ What hast thou 
here? and whom hast thou here?” What a mighty noise and bustle dost thou 
make. What estate hast thou here that thou wast born to? “ Whom hast 
thou here?” what relations that thou art allied to? Art thou not of mean and 
obscure original, filius populi,— a mere plebeian,—that comest we know not 
from whence? What is the meaning of this, then, that thou hast built thee 
a fine house, hast graved thee a habitation ? So very nice and curious was it 
that it seemed rather to be the work of an engraver than of a mason or car- 
penter. And it seemed engraven in a rock, so firmly was it founded, and so 
impregnable was it. Nay, “ Thou hast hewn thee out a sepulchre,” as if he 
designed that his pomp should survive his funeral. Though Jerusalem was not 
“the place of his fathers’ sepulchres,” as Nehemiah called it with a great deal 
of tenderness, Neh. ii. 3, he designed it should be the place of his own, and 
therefore set up a monument for himself in his lifetime, set it up on high. 
They that make stately monuments for their pride forget that, how beautiful 
soeyer they appear outwardly, within they are full of dead men’s bones. But 
it is pity the grave-stone should forget the grave. 

2. A prophecy of his fall, and the sullying of his glory. ’ 

Ist. That he should now presently be displaced and degraded; ver. 19, “ I will 
drive thee from thy station.” High places are slippery places, and those are 
justly deprived of their honour that are proud of it_and puffed up with it; and 
deprived of their power, that do hurt with it. God will do it, who shews 
himself to be God by looking upon proud men and abasing them, Job xi. 11. 
‘Lo this ver. 25 refers: “the nail that is” now “fastened in the sure place,” that 
is, Shebna, who thinks himself immovably fixed in his office, shall “ be removed, 
and be cut down, and fall.” Those are mistaken who think any place in this 
world a sure place, or themselves as nails fastened in it, for there is nothing 
here but uncertainty. When the nail falls, the burthen that was upon it is 
cut off; when Shebna was disgraced, all that had a dependence upon him, fell 
into contempt too. Those that are in high places will have many hanging upon 
them as favourites, whom they are proud of, and trust to; but they are bur- 
thens upon them, and perhaps with their weight break the nail, and both fall 
together, and by deceiving ruin one another,—the common fate of great men 
and their flatterers, who expect more from each other than either perform. 

and. That after a while he should not only be driven from his station, but 
driven his country; The Lord will carry thee away with the captivity of a 
mighty man, ver. 17,18. Some think the Assyrians seized him and took him 
away, because he had promised to assist them, and did not, but, appeared 
against them. Or, perhaps Hezekiah, finding out his treachery, banished him, 
and forbade him ever to return; or he himself, finding that he was become 
obnoxious to the people, withdrew into some other country, and there spent 
the rest of his days in meanness and obscurity. Grotius thinks he was stricken 
with a leprosy, which was a disease commonly supposed to come from the 
immediate hand of God’s displeasure, particularly for the punishment of the 
proud, as in the case of Miriam and Uzziah; and by reason of this disease he 
was tossed like a ball out of Jerusalem. Those that, when they are in power, 
turn and toss others, will be justly turned and tossed themselves when their 
day shall come to fall. Many that have thought themselves fastened like a 
nail may come to be tossed like a ball, for here have we no continuing city. 
Shebna thought his place too strait for him, he had no room to thrive; God 
will therefore send him into “a large country,” where he shall have room to 
wander, but never find the way back again, for there he shall die, and lay his 
bones there, and not in the sepulchre he had hewn out for himself. And there 
the chariots that had been the chariots of his glory, in which he had rattled 
about the streets of Jerusalem, and which he took into banishment with him, 
should but serve to upbraid him with his former grandeur, to the shame of his 
\ord’s house, of the court of Ahaz that had advanced him. ; ; 

Secondly. The prophecy of Eliakim’s advancement, ver. 20, &c. He is God's 
servant, has approved himself faithfully so in other employments, and there- 
fore God will call him to this high station. Those that_are diligent in doing 
the duty of a low sphere stand fairest for preferment in God’s books. Eliakim 
doth not undermine Shebna, or make an interest against him, nor doth he 
intrude into his office, but God calls him to it; and what God calls us to we 
may expect he willown usin. It is here foretold, 4 

1. That Eliakim shall be put into Shebna’s place of lord chamberlain of the 
household, lord treasurer, and prime minister of state. ‘The prophet must tell 
Shebna this, ver. 21. He shall have thy robe, the badge of honour; and thy 
girdle, the badge of power; for he shall have thy government. To hear of it 
would be a great mortification to Shebna, much more to see it, Great men, 
especially if proud men, cannot endure their successors. God undertakes the 
doing of it, not only because he would put it into the heart of Hezekiah to do 
it, and his hand must be acknowledged guiding the heart of princes in placing 
and displacing men, P7. xxi, 1; but because the powers that be, subordinate 
as well as supreme, are ordained of God. It is God that clothes princes with 
their robes, and therefore we must submit ourselves to them for the Lord’s 
sake, with an eye to him,1 Pet. ii. 13. And, since it is he that commits the 

overnment into their hand, they must administer it according to his will, for 
Fis glory, must judge for him by whom they judge, and decree justice, Pr. viil. 15. 


And 
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they may depend upon him to furnish them for what he calls them to, ' 
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according to the promise here, “I will clothe him,” and then it follows, I will 
“strengthen him.” ‘Those that are called to places of trust and power should 
seek unto God for grace to enable them to do the duty of their places, for that 
ought to be their chief care. Eliakim’s advancement is farther described by 
the laying of the key of the house of David upon his shoulder, ver. 22. Pro-# 
bably he carried a gold key upon his shoulder, as a badge of his office, or had 
one embroidered upon his cloak or robe, to which this alludes. Being over the 
house, and having the key delivered to him, as the seals are to the lord keeper, 
“he shall open, and none shall shut; shut, and none shall open.” He nad 
access to “the house of the precions things, the silver, and the gold, and the 
spices,” and to the “house of the armour” and “the treasures,” ch. xxxix. 2, 
and disposed of the stores there as he thought fit for the public service. He 
put whom he pleased into the inferior offices, and turned out whom he pleased. 
Our Lord Jesus describes his own power as Mediator by an allusion to this, 
Rev. iii. 7, that “he hath the key of David, wherewith he opens, and no man 
shuts, he shuts, and nu man opens.” His power in the kingdom of heaven and 
in the ordering of all the affairs of that kingdom is absolute, irresistible, and 
uncontrollable. 

2. That he should be fixed and confirmed in that office. He shall have it for 
life, and not durunte bene placito,— during pleasure ;’ ver. 23, “1 will fasten 
him as a nail in a sure place;” not to be removed or cut down, ‘Thus lasting 
shall the honour be that comes from God, to all those that use it for him. Our 
Lord Jesus is “a nail in a sure place;” his kingdom cannot be shaken, and he 
himself is still the same. 

3. That he should be a great blessing in his office; and that is it that crowns 
the favours here conferred upon him, God makes his name great, for he shall 
be a blessing, Gen. xii. 2. 

Ist. He shall be a blessing to his country; ver. 21, “ He shall be a father to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the house of Judah.” He shall take care 
not only of the affairs of the king’s household, but of all the public interests in 
Jerusalem and Judah. Note, Rulers should be fathers to those that are under 
their government; to teach them with wisdom, rule them with love, and correct 
what is amiss with tenderness; to protect them, and provide for them, and be 
solicitous about them, as a man is for his own children and family. It is happy 
with a people when neither court, nor city, nor country, have any separate 
interests, but all centre in the same, so that the courtiers are true patriots, 
and whom the court blesseth the country has reason to bless too; and when 
ane ee are fathers to Jerusalem, the royal city, are no less so to the house 
of Judah. 

2nd. He shall be a blessing to his family ; ver. 23, 24, “ He shall be for a glorious 
throne to his father’s house.” That consummate wisdom and virtue whieh 
recommended him to this great trust made him the honour of his family; 
which probably was very considerable before, but now became much more so. 
Children should aim to be a credit to their parents and relations. The honour 
men reflect Bi their families by their piety and usefulness is more to be 
ri lues than that which they derive from their families by their names and 
titles. 

Eliakim being Rabi Rien “all the glory of his father’s house” was hun 
upon him; they all made their court to him, and his brethren’s sheaves bowe 
to his. Observe, The glory of this world gives a man no intrinsie worth or 
excellency ; it is but hung upon him as an ie pi and it will soon drop 
from him. Eliakim was compared to “a nail in a sure place;” in pursuance of 
which comparison, all the relations of his family, who it is likely were nume- 
rous, and that was the glory of it, are said to have a dependence upon him; as 
in a house the vessels that have handles to them are hung up upon nails and 
aoe? It intimates likewise, that he shall generously take care of them all, and 

ear the weight of that care, “ All the vessels,” not only the flagons, but the 
cups, the “ vessels of small quantity,” the meanest that belonged to his family, 
shall be provided for by him. See what a burthen they bring upon themselves 
that undertake great trusts; they little think how many and how much will 
hang upon them, if they resolve to be faithful in the discharge of their trust. 
Our Lord Jesus, having the key of the house of David, is as “a nail in a sure 
place,” and “all the glory of his Father’s house” hangs upon him, is derived 
from him, and depends upon him; even the meanest that belong to his church 
are welcome to him, and he is able to bear the stress of them all. That soul 
cannot perish, nor that concern fall to the ground, though never so weighty, 
that is by faith hung upon Christ. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


This chapter is concerning Tyre, an ancient wealthy city, situated upon the sea, and for 
many ages one of the most celebrated cities for trade and merchandise in those parts 
of the world. The lot of the *ribe of Asher bordered upon it, Jos. xix. 29, where it is 
called the strong city Tyre. We seldom find it any thing of a dangerous enemy to 
Israel, but sometime their faithful ally, as in the reign of David and Solomon; for 
trading cities maintain their grandeur, not by conquests of their neighbours, but by 
commerce with them. In this chapter is foretold, I. The lamentable desolation of 
Tyre, which was performed by Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldean army, about the 
same time that they destroyed Jerusalem; and a hard task they had of it, as appears, 
Eze. xxix. 18, where they are said to have served a hard service against Tyre, and yet 
to have no wages, ver. I—14. II. The restoration of Tyre after seventy years, and the 
return of the Tyrians out of their captivity to their trade again, ver. 15—18. 


P\HE burden of Tyre. 
Howl, ye ships of Tarshish ; 
For it is laid waste, 
So that there is no house, no entering in: 
From the land of Chittim it is revealed to them. 
2 Be still, ye inhabitants of the isle ; 
Thou whom the merchants of Zidon, that pass over the 
_ sea, have replenished. 
38 And by great waters the seed of Sihor, the harvest of the 
river, 7s her revenue ; : 
And she is a mart of nations. 
4 Be thou ashamed, O Zidon: for the sea hath spoken, 
Even the strength of the sea, saying, 
I travail not, nor bring forth children, 
Neither do I nourish up young men, zor bring up virgins, 


Phoenician vessels are known to have traded. See also verse 6 of this 
chapter, 

Pai 2. The word for “isle” sometimes means only a district 
bordering the sea, and it may be so here; but it must be remembered 
chat Tyre was at one time builtupon a small island. Sidon was more 
ancient than Tyre, which was founded by colonists from Sidon, and 
afterwards associated in the same trade, 

xxiii. 3. The sense is that the products of the Nile valley were 
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conveyed upon the sea to Tyre, and thence dispersed to other nations. 
Sihor means the upper Nile, and the peculiar word for “river” applies 
to the Nile generally. 

xxiii, 4. Tyre is meant both by “the sea” and “the strength” or 
fortress “of the sea;” and is represented as lamenting over its ruin, 
in the hearing of Sidon. , 


xxiii. 5, The sense is that when the news shall reach Egypt, the 


Egyptians will be grieved at the news from Tyre. 
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5 As at the report concerning Egypt, 

So shall they be sorely pained at the report of Tyre. 
Pass ye over to Tarshish ; 

Howl, ye inhabitants of the isle. 

Is this your joyous city, 

Whose antiquity zs of ancient days ? 

Her own feet shall carry her afar off to sojourn. 

Who hath taken this counsel against Tyre, 

The crowning city, 

Whose merchants are princes, , 

Whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth ? 

The Lorp of hosts hath purposed it, 

To stain the pride of all glory, [earth. 
And to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
Pass through thy land asa river, O daughter of Tarshish: 
There is no more strength. 

He stretched out his hand over the sea, 

He shook the kingdoms : [chant city, 
The Lorp hath given a commandment against the mer- 
To destroy the strong holds thereof. 

And he said, Thou shalt no more rejoice, 

O thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zidon : 

Arise, pass over to Chittim ; 

There also shalt thou have no rest. 

Behold the land of the Chaldeans ; 

This people was not, [wilderness : 
Till the Assyrian founded it for them that dwell in the 
They set up the towers thereof, 

They raised up the palaces thereof ; 

And he brought it to ruin. 

Howl, ye ships of Tarshish: 

For your strength is laid waste. 


Tyre being a seaport town, this prophecy of its overthrow fitly begins and ends 
with, “ Howl, ye ships of Tarshish;” for all its business, wealth, and honour, 
depended upon its shipping. If that be ruined, they are all undone, Observe, 

First. Tyre flourishing. This is taken notice of, that her fall may appear the 
more dismal. 1. The “merchants of Zidon,” that traded at sea, had at first 
replenished her, ver. 2. Zidon was the more ancient city, situate upon the 
sume sea-coast, a few leagues more to the north, and Tyre was at first only a 
colony of that. But the daughter had outgrown the mother, and was become 
much more considerable, It may be a mortification to great cities, to think 
how they were at first replenished. 2. Egypt had helped very much. to raise 
her, ver. 3; Sihor was the river of Egypt. By that river, and the ocean into 
which it ran, the Egyptians traded with Tyre; and the harvest of that river 
was her revenue. The riches of the sea, and the gains i! goods exported and 
imported, are as much the harvest to trading towns as that of hay and corn is 
to the country. And sometimes the harvest of the river proves a better revenue 
than the harvest of the land. Orit may be meant of all the products of the 
Egyptian soil, which the men of Tyre traded in, and which were the harvest of 
the river Nile, owing themselves to the overflowing of that river. 3. She was 
become the mart of the nations; the great emporium of that part of the world. 
Some of every known nation might be found there, especially at some times of 
the year, when there was a general rendezvous of merchants. This is enlarged 
upon by another prophet, ze. xxvii. 2, &c. See how “the hand of the dili- 
gent,” by the blessing of God upon it, “maketh rich.” Tyre became rich and 
great by industry, though she had no other ploughs going but those that plough 
the waters. 4. She was a “joyous city,” noted for mirth and jollity, ver. 7. 
Those that were so disposed might find there all manner of sports and diver- 
sions, all the delights of the sons and daughters of men; balls, and plays, and 
operas, and every thing of that kind that a man had a fancy to. This made them 
secure and proud, and they despised the country people, that neither knew nor 
relished any joys of that nature. And this made them very loath to believe 
snd consider what warnings God gave them by his servants; they were too 
reerry to mind them, Her antiquity likewise was “of ancient days,” and she 
was proud of that, and that helped to make her secure. As if, because she had 
been a city time out of mind, and her antiquity had been of ancient days, there- 
fore she must continue a city time without end, and her continuance must be 
to the days of eternity. 5. She was a “crowning city,” ver. 8, that crowned 
herself. Such was the power and pomp of her magistrates, that crowned those 
who had dependence on her, and dealings with her. It is explained in the fol- 
lowing words: Her “ merchants are princes,” and live like princes, for the ease 
and state they take; and her traffickers, whatever country they go to, are “the 
honourable of the earth,” that are respected by all. How slightly soever some 
now speak of tradesmen, it seems formerly, and among the wisest nations, 
there were merchants and traders, and men of business, that were the honour- 
able of the earth. . . 

Secondly. Here is Tyre falling. It doth not appear that she brought trouble 
upon herself, by provoking her neighbours with her quarrels, but rather by 
tempting them with her wealth. But if that was it that induced Nebuchad- 
nezzar to fall upon Tyre, he was disappointed ; for after it had stood out a siege 
of thirteen years, aad ented hold out no longer, the inhabitants got away by sea 
with their families and goods, to other places where they had an interest, and 
left Nebuchadnezzar nothing but the bare city. See a history of Tyre in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, lib. ii. ¢. 7, sec. 3, 43, p. 283, which will 

ive much light to this prophecy, and that in Hzekiel, concerning Tyre. See 
how the destruction of Tyre is here foretold: 

1. The haven should be spoiled or at least neglected. There shall be no 
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convenient harbour for the reception of the ships of Tarshish, but all laid 
waste, ver. 1, so that there shali be no house, no dock, for the ships to ride in, 
no inns or public houses for the seamen, no entering into the port; perhaps 
it was racked up with sand, or blocked up by the enemy. Or, Tyre being 
destroyed and laid waste, the ships that used to come from Tarshish and 
Chittim into that port shall now no more enter in; for it is revealed, or made 
known to them, tliey have received the dismal news that Tyre is destroyed and 
laid waste; so that there is now no more business for them there. See how it 
is in this world; those that are spoiled by their enemies are commonly slighted 
by their old friends. 

, 2. The inhabitants are struck with astonishment. Tyre was an island; ths 
inhabitants of it, that had made a mighty noise and bustle in the world, had 
revelled with loud huzzas, shall now be still and silent, ver. 2; they shall sit 
down as mourners, so overwhelmed with grief, that they shall not be able to 
express it. Their proud boast of themselves, and defiances of their neighbours, 
shall be silenced. God can soon quiet those, and strike them dumb, that are 
the noisy, busy people of the world. Be still, for God will do his work, 

s. xlvi. 10; Zee. ii. 13; and you cannot resist him. 

3. The neighbours are amazed, blush, and are in pain for them. Zidon is 
ashamed, ver. 4, by whom ‘Tyre was at first replenished; for the rolling waves 
of the sea brought to Zidon this news from Tyre; and there the “strength of 
the sea,” a high spring tide, proclaimed, saying, “ { travail not, nor bring forth 
children” now, as Ihave done. I do not now bring shiploads of young people 
to 'T'yre, to be bred up there in trade and business, as I used to do; which was 
the thing that had made Tyre so rich and populous. Or, the sea, that had used 
to be loaded with fleets of ships about Tyre, shall now be as desolate as a sor- 
rowful widow that is bereaved of all her children, and has none about her to 
nourish and bring up. Egypt indeed was a much larger and more considerable 
kingdom than Tyre was; and yet lyre had so large a correspondence, upon the 
account of trade, that all the nations about shall be as much in pain, upon the 
report of the ruin of that one city, as they would have been, and not long after 
were, upon the report of the ruin of all Egypt, ver.5. Or, as some read it, 
‘When as the report shall reach to the Egyptians, they shall be sorely pained 
to hear it of Tyre ;’ both because of the loss of their trade with that city, and 
because it was a threatening step towards their own ruin; when their neigh. 
bour’s house was on fire, their own was in danger. 

4. The merchants, as many as could, should transmit their effects to other 
places, and abandon Tyre, where they had raised their estates, and thought 
they had made them sure; ver. 6, Ye that have long been inhabitants of this 
isle, (for it lay off in the sea about half a mile from the continent,) it is time to 
howl now, for ye must pass over to Tarshish. The best course you can take 
is to make the best of your way to ‘l'arshish, to the sea, to Tartessus, a cit 
in Spain, so some; or to some other of your plantations. Those that thin 
their mountain stands strong, and cannot be moved, will find that here they 
have no continuing city. “The mountains shall depart, and the hills be 
removed.” 

5. Those that could not make their escape must expect no other but to be 
carried into captivity; for that was the way of conquerors in those times, to 
take those they conquered to be bondmen in their own country, and sen@ of 
their own to be freemen in theirs; ver. 7, “ Her own feet shall carry her afar 
off to sojourn;” she shall be hurried away on foot into captivity, and many a 
weary step they shall take towards their own misery. Those that have lived 
in the greatest pomp and splendour know not what hardships they may be 
reduced to before they die. 

6. Many of those that attempted to escape should be pursued, and fall into 
the hands of the enemy. Tyre shall pass through her land as a river, ver. 10; 
running down, one company after another, into the ocean, or abyss of misery. 
Or, though they hasten away as ariver, with the greatest swiftness, hoping to 
outrun the danger, yet “there is no more strength,” they are quite tired pre- 
sently, and cannot get forward, but fall an easy prey into the hands of the 
enemy. Andas Tyre has “no more strength,” so her sister Zidon has no more 
comfort; ver. 12, “Thou shalt no more rejoice, O oppressed virgin, daughter of 
Zidon,” that art now ready to be overpowered by the victorious Chaldeans. 
Thy turn is next, therefore “arise, pass over to Chittim.” Flee to Greece, to 
Italy, any whither, to shift for thy own satety; yet “there also shalt thou have 
no rest.” Thine enemies shall disturb thee, and thine own fears shall disquiet 
thee, there where thou hopedst to find some repose. Note, We deceive ourselves 
if we promise ourselves rest anywhere in this world. ‘Those that are uneasy in 
one place will be so in another; and when God’s judgments pursue sinners 
they will overtake them. 

But whence shall all this trouble come? 

Ist. God will be the author of it. It is a destruction from the Almighty. It 
will be asked, ver. 8, “‘ Who hath taken this counsel against Tyre?” Who hath 
contrived it? Who bath resolved it? Who can find in his heart to lay such a 
stately, lovely city, in ruins? and how is it possible it should be effected? To 
this it will be answered: 

First. God hath designed it, who is infinitely wise and just, and never did 
nor ever will do, any wrong to any of his creatures; ver. 9, “ The Lord of 
hosts,” that has all things at his dispose, and gives not account of any of his 
matters, he hath purposed it. It shall be done according to the counsel of his 
will; and that which he aims at herein is, “to stain the pride of all glory,” to 
pollute it, profane it, and throw it to be trodden upon; and to bring into con- 
tempt, and make despicable, all the honourable ones of the earth, that they 
may not admire themselves, and be admired by others, as usual. God did not 
bring those calamities upon ‘lyre in a way of sovereignty, to shew an arbitrary 
and irresistible power; but he did it to punish the Tyrians for their pride. 
Many other sins no doubt reigned among them; idolatry, sensuality, and 
oppression ; but the sin of pride is fastened upon, as that which was the parti- 
cular ground of God's controversy with ayees for he resists the proud. All the 
world observing, and being surprised at the desolation of ‘Tyre, we have here 
an exposition of it: God tells the world what he meant by it. 1st. He designed 
to convince men of the vanity and uncertainty of all earthly glory; to shew 
them what a withering, fading, perishing thing it is, even then when it seems 
most substantial. And it were well if men would be thoroughly taught this 
lesson, though it were at the expense of so great a destruction. Is men’s learn- 
ing and wealth their glory? their pomp and power, their interest in, and 
influence upon, all about them? Are their stately houses, rich furniture, and 
splendid appearances, their glory ? Look upon the ruins of Tyre, and see all 
this glory stained, and sullied, and buried in the dust. The honourable ones of 
heaven will be for ever so; but see the grandees of Tyre, some fled into banish- 
ment, others forced into captivity, and all impoverished; and you will conclude, 
that “the honourable of the earth,” even the most honourable, know not how 
soon they may be brought into contempt. 2nd. He designed hereby to prevent 
their being proud of that glory, their being puffed up, and confident of the con- 
tinuance of it. Let the ruin of Tyre be a warning to all places and persons to 
take heed of pride, for it proclaims to all the world that “he that exualteth 
himself shall be abased.” a? ; 

Secondly. God will do it, who has all poor in his hand, and can do it effec- 
tually ; ver. 11, “He stretched out his hand over the sea,” has done it many a 


xxiii. 6. Here, as in verse 1, the Greek translation has Carthage 
(Carchedon) for Tarshish. It is related that when Tyre was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and again by Alexander, many fled to Carthage. 

xxiii. 8. Tyre is called a “crowning city” because some of its 
colonies had kings, which it appointed in the exercise of its supremacy. 

xxiii. 10. We understand the first clause to mean “ overflow thy 
land like the Nile.” The “daughter of Tarshish” can hardly be 
“Tyre, but is rather the people of Tarshish introduced in verse 6. The 


Greek again applies it to Carthage, but curiously mistranslates the 
verse, “ Cultivate thy land, for ships no more come from Carthage.” 
The latter clause, “there is no more strength,” rather means that the 
restraints imposed upon her eolonies by Tyre are removed, and they 
are now free to develop. : , 

xxiii. 11. For “against the merchant city” we may fairly put 
“concerning Canaan,” the whole of which would suffer by the over- 


throw of Tyre. 
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time, witness the dividing of the Red sea, and the drowning of Pharaoh in it. 
He hath shaken the kingdoms that were most secure ; and he hath now “ given 
commandment” concerning this “merchant, city, to destroy the strongholds 
thereof.” As its beauty shall not intercede for it, but that shall be stained, so 
its strength shall not protect it, but that shall be broken. If any think it 
strange that a city so well fortified, and that hath so many powerful allies, 
should be so totally ruined, let them know that it is the Lord of hosts that hath 
“riven a commandment to destroy the strongholds thereof;” and who can 

gainsay his orders, or hinder the execution of them? 
2nd. The Chaldeans shall be the instrument of it; ver. 13, “ Behold the land 
of the Chaldeans;” how oe they and their land were destroyed by the 
Assyrians, ‘Though their own hands founded it, set up the towers of Babylon, 
and raised up its palaces, yet he, that is, the Assyrian, brought it to ruin; 
whence the 'yrians might infer that, as easily as the old Chaldeans were 
subdued by the Assyrians, so easily shall Tyre be vanquished by those new 
Chaldeans. Babel was built by the Assyrian, for “them that dwell in the 
wilderness.” It may be rendered, for the ships. The Assyrians founded it for 
ships and shipmen, that traffic upon those vast rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, to 
the Persian and Indian seas, for men of the desert; for Babylon is called, “ the 
desert of the sea,” ch. xxi. 1. Thus Tyrus was built upon the sea for the like 
yurpose; but the Assyrians (saith Dr. Lightfoot) brought that to ruin, now 
ite y, in Hezekiah’s time, and so shall Tyre hereafter be brought to ruin by 
' Would we look more upon others’ falling and withering, we 
5 are of the continuance of our own 


Nebuchadnezzar. 
shonld not be so confident as we common 
flourishing and standing. 
15 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That ‘Tyre shall be forgotten seventy years, 

According to the days of one king : 

After the end of seventy years shall Tyre sing as an harlot. 
{6 ‘Take an harp, go about the city, 

Thou harlot that hast been forgotten ; 

Make sweet melody, sing many songs, 

That thou mayest be: remembered. 
17 And it shall come to pass after the end of seventy years, 
‘That the Lorp will visit Tyre, 
And she shall turn to her hire, [the world 
And shall commit fornication with all the kingdoms of 
Upon the face of the earth, [Lorn : 
And her merchandise and her hire shall be holiness to the 
It shall not be treasured nor laid up ; 
or her merchandise shall be for them that dwell before 

the Lorn, 
To eat sufliciently, and for durable clothing. 
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Here is, First. The time fixed for the continuance of the desolations of Tyre, 
which were not to be perpetual desolations ; “Tyre shall be forgotten seventy 
years,” ver. 15. So long it shall lie neglected and buried in obscurity. It was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar much about the time that Jerusalem was, and 
lay as long as it did in its ruins. See the folly of that proud, ambitious con- 
queror, What the richer, what the stronger, was he for Sage himself master 
of Tyre, when all the inhabitants were driven out of it, and he had none of his 
own subjects to spare for the replenishing and fortifying of it? Lt is strange 
what pleasure men could take in destroying cities, and making “ their memorial 
perish with them,” Ps. ix. 6. He trampled on the 
served God’s purpose, but with greater pride; 
humbled him, : J : 

Secondly. A prophecy of the restoration of Tyre to its glory again. After 
the end of “seventy years, according to the years of one king,” or one dynasty 
or family of kings, namely, that of Nebuchadnezzar; when that expired, the 
desolations of Tyre came to an end. And we may presume that Cyrus, at the 
same time when he released the Jews, and encouraged them to rebuild Jeru- 
salem, released the Tyrians also, and encouraged them to rebuild Tyre, Thus 
the prosperity and adversity of places, as well as persons, are set the one over 
against the other; that the most glorious cities may not be secure, nor the most 
ruinous despair. It is foretold, 4 

1. That God's providence shall again smile upon this ruined sa ver. 17, 
“The Lord will visit Tyre” in mercy; for, though he contend, he will not con- 
tend for ever. It is not said her old woh become shall visit her, the colonies 
she has planted, and the trading cities she has had correspondence with, they 
have forgotten her; but the Lord shall visit her by some unthought of turn; 
he shall cause his indignation towards her to cease, and then things will run of 
course into the former channel. 

2. That she shall use her best endeavour to recover her trade again. She 
shall “sing as an harlot” that has been some time under correction for her 
Jewdness; but when she is set at liberty, (so violent is the bent of corruption,) 
she will use her old arts of temptation. The Tyrians being returned from their 
captivity, and those that remained recovering new spirits thereupon, they shall 
contrive how to force a trade, shall procure the best choice of goods, undersell 
their neighbours, and be obliging to all customers; as a harlot that has been 
forgotten, when she comes to be spoken of again, recommends herself to com- 
pany by singing and playing; takes a harp, goes about the city, perhaps in 
the night serenading, makes sweet melody, and sings many songs. ‘These are 
innocent and allowable diversions, if soberly, and moderately, and modestly 
used, but those that value themselves upon their virtue should not be over 
fond of them, nor ambitious to excel in them; because, whatever they are now, 
anciently they were some of the baits with which harlots used to entice fools. 
‘Tyre shall now by degrees come to be the mart of nations again, She shall 
return to her hire, to her traffic again, and shall “ commit fornication,” that is, 
shall have dealings in trade (for he carries on the similitude of a harlot) “ with 
all the kingdoms of the world,” that she had formerly traded with in her pros- 
perity. The love of worldly wealth is a spiritual whoredom, and therefore 
covetous people are called adulterers and adulteresses, Jas. iv. 4; and covet- 
ousness is a spiritual idolatry. 

3. That having recovered her trade again, she shall make a better use of it 
than she had done formerly; and this good she should get by her calamities, 
ver. 38, “ Her merchandise and her hire shall be holiness to the Lord.” The 


ride of ‘Tyre, and therein 
or which God soon after 


xxiii. 12. Tyre is called the “virgin daughter of Zidon” because 
it had not before been conquered. Chittim may be Citium, in 
Cyprus. 

af ali) 13. Very different explanations have been given of this 
verse, which names the conqueror of Tyre. Tio remove the ob- 
sourity by any literal translation appears impossible, although a 
consistent sense may easily be conveyed by a slight paraphrase : 
“ Behold, the land of the Chaldeans (a nation which did not exist until 
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| trade of Tyre, and all the gains of her trade, shall be devoted to God, and to his 


honour, and employed in his service; “ It shall not be treasured” and hoarded 


/up, as formerly, to be the matter of their pride, and the support of their carnal 


confidence ; but it shall be laid out in acts of piety and charity. What they can 
spare from the maintenance of themselves and their families * shall be for them 
that dwell before the Lord,” that is, for the priests, the Lord’s ministers, shat 
attend in his temple at Jerusalem ; not to maintain them in »omp and grandeur, 
but that they and theirs may “eat sufficiently,’ may have food convenient for 
them, with as little as may be of that care which would divert them from their 
ministration; and that they may not have rich and fine clothing, but “ durabie 
clothing,” that which is strong and lasting, (clothing for old men, so some read 
it,) as if the priests, though they were young, must wear suc ere rave 
clothing as old men used to wear. Now, Ist. This supposeth that religion 
should be set up in new Tyre, that they should come to the knowledge of the 
true God, and into communion with the Israel of God. Perhaps their bein 
fellow captives with the Jews in Babylon (who had prophets with them there 
disposed them to join with them in their worship there, and turned them from 
idols, as it cured the Jews of their idolatry ; and when they were released with 
them, and, as they had reason to believe, for their sakes, when they were settled 
again in Tyre, they would send gifts and offerings to the temple, and presents 
to the priests, e find men of ioe then dwelling in the land of Judah, 
Neh, xiii. 16. Tyre and Sidon were better disposed to religion in Christ’s time 
than the cities ot Israel; for if Christ had gone among them they would have 
repented, Mat. xi. 21. And we meet with Christians at Tyre, Acts xxi. 3, and 
many years after did Christianity flourish there. Some of the rabbins refer this 
prophecy of the conversion of Tyre to the days of the Messiah. 2nd. It directs 
those who have estates to make use of them in the service of God and religion 
and to reckon that best laid up which is so laid out. Both the merchandise o 
the tradesmen and the hire of the day labourers shall be devoted to God. 
Both the merchandise, that is, the employment we follow, and the hire, that is, 
the gain of our employments, must be “ holiness to the Lord,” alluding to the 
motto engraven on the frontlet of the high priest, Wa. xxxix. 30; and to the 
separation of the tithe under the law, Lev, xxvii. 30. See a promise like this 
referring to gospel times, Zec. xiv. 20,21. We must first give up ourselves to be 
holiness to the Lord, before what we do, or have, or get, can be so. hen we 
abide with God in our particular callings, and do common actions after a godly 
sort,—when we aboard in works of piety and charity, are liberal in relieving 
the poor, and supporting the ministry, and encouraging the Gospel,—then our 
merchandise and our hire is holiness to the Lord, if we sincerely jook at his 
pei in it; and it need not be treasured and laid up on earth, for it is treasured 
and laid up in heaven, in “bags that wax not old,” Lu. xii. 33. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It is agreed that here begins a new sermon, which is continued to the end of ch. xxvii., 
and in it the prophet, according to the directions he had received, doth in many 
precious promises, say to the righteous, It shall be well with them; and in many 
dreadful threatenings saith, Woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with them, cA. iii, 10, 11, 
and these are interwoven, that they may illustrate each other. This chapter is mostly 
threatening; and, as the judgments threatened are very sore and grievous ones, so the 
people threatened with those judgments are very many. It is not the burthen of any 
particular city or kingdom, as those before, but the burthen of the whole earth. The 
word indeed signifies only the land, because our own land is commonly to us as all the 
earth; but it is here explained by another word that is not so confined,—it is the world, 
ver. 4, so that it must at least take in a whole neighbourhood of nations. I, Some think 
(and very probably) that it is a prophecy of the great havoc that Sennacherib and his 
Assyrian army should now shortly make of many of the nations in that part of the 
world. II, Others make it to point at the like devastation which, about one hundred 
years after, Nebuchadnezzar and his armies should make in the same countries, going 
from one kingdom to another, not only to conquer them, but to ruin them, and lay 
them waste; for that was the method which those Eastern nations took in their wars, 
And the promises that are mixed with the threatenings are intended for the support 
and comfort of the people of God in those very calamitous times. And since here are no 
particular nations named either by whom or on whom those desolations should be 
brought, I see not but it may refer to both those events. Nay, the Scripture has man 
fulfiliings, and we ought to give it its full latitude; and therefore I incline to thin 
that the prophet from those and the like instances, which he had a particular eye to, 
designs here to represent in general the calamitous state of mankind, and the many 
miseries which human life is liable to, especially those that attend the wars of the nations, 
Surely the prophets were sent, not only to foretell particular events, but to form the minds 
of men to virtue and piety, and for that end their prophecies were written and preserved 
even for our learning, and therefore ought not to be looked upon as of private interpre- 
tation. Now, since a thorough conviction of the vanity of the world, and its insuffi- 
ciency to make us happy, will go far towards bringing us to God, and drawing out our 
affections towards another world, the prophet here shews what vexation of spirit we must 
expect to meet with in these things, that we may never take up our rest in them, nor 
promise ourselves satisfaction anywhere short of the enjoyment of God. In this chapter 
we have, I. A threatening of desolating judgments for sin, ver. 1—12; to which is 
added an assurance that in the midst of them good people should be comforted, 
ver. 13—16. Il. A farther threatening of the like desolations, ver, 16—22; to which 
is added an assurance that in the midst of all God should be glorified. 


Benue the Lorp maketh the earth empty, and maketh 
it waste, 
And turneth it upside down, and scattereth abroad the 
inhabitants thereof. 
2 And it shall be, as with the people, so with the priest ; 
As with the servant, so with his master ; 
As with the maid, so with her mistress ; 
As with the buyer, so with the seller ; 
As with the lender, so with the borrower ; [to him 
As with the taker of usury, so with the giver of usury 
3 The land shall be utterly emptied, and utterly spoiled: 
For the Lorp hath spoken this word, 
4 'The earth mourneth and fadeth away, 
‘The world languisheth avd fadeth away, 
The haughty people of the earth do languish. 
5 The earth also is defiled under the inhabitants thereof; 


: 


the Assyrians established the land for desert-rangers, reared its 
towers, and raised its palaces) reduces it to ruin.” The Chaldeans, 
who owed their position to the Assyrians, should cast down Tyre _ 
xxiii, 14. “ Strength” here is “stronghold.” Tyre was the strong- 
hold and protector of the Phoenician merchant-ships. 


xxiii, 15—17. The seventy years were not those of any single — — 
e 


reign, but of the Chaldean rule, asin Jer. xxv. 11. (Compare2 
xxxvi. 21.) The allusion to ‘I'yre as a harlot may mean her sg] 
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Because they have transgressed the laws, changed the 
Broken the everlasting covenant [ordinance, 
Therefore hath the curse devoured the earth, 

And they that dwell therein are desolate : 

Therefore the inhabitants of the earth are burned, 

And few men left 

The new wine mourneth, 

The vine languisheth, 

All the merryhearted do sigh. 

The mirth of tabrets ceaseth, 

The noise of them that rejoice endeth, 

The joy of the harp ceaseth. 

They shall not drink wine with a song ; 

Strong drink shall be bitter to them that drink it. 

The city of confusion is broken down : 

Every house is shut up, that no man may come in. 
There is a crying for wine in the streets ; 

All joy is darkened, the mirth of the land is gone. 

In the city is left desolation, 

And the gate is smitten with destruction. 


It is a very dark and melancholy scene that this prophecy presents to our 
view ; turn our eyes which way we will, Aapt hain looks dismal. These deso- 
lations are here described in a great variety of expressions to the same purpose, 
and all aggravating. " 

First. The earth is stripped of all its ornaments, and looks as if it were taken 
off its basis; it is made empty and waste, ver. 1, as if it were reduced to its first 
chaos, Tohu and Bohu, nothing but confusion and emptiness again, Gen. i. 2 
“without form and void.” It is true, earth sometimes signifies the land, and 
so the same word eretz, is here translated, ver. 3, “ ‘The land shall be utterly 
emptied, and utterly spoiled;” but I see not why it should not there, as well as 
ver. 1, be translated the earth; for most commonly, if not always, where it sig- 
nifies some one particular land, it has something joined to it, or at least, not far 
from it, which doth so appropriate it; as, the land (or earth) of Egypt, or 
Canaan ; or this land, or ours, or yours, or the like. It might indeed refer to 
some particular country, and an ambiguous word be used to warrant such an 
application ; for it is good to apply to ourselves and our own lands what the 
Scripture saith in general of the “vanity and vexation of spirit” that attends 
all belied here below; but it should seem Shae to speak what often happens 
to many countries, and will do while the world stands, and what may, we know 
not how soon, happen to our own, and what is the general character of all 
earthly things; they are empty of all solid comfort and satisfaction, a little 
thing makes them waste. We often see numerous families and plentiful estates 
utterly emptied, and utterly spoiled, by one judgment or other, or perhaps only 
by a gradual and insensible decay. Sin has turned the earth upside down, it is 
become quite another thing to man from what it was when God made it to 
be his habitation; it has also scattered abroad the inhabitants thereof; the 
rebellion at Babel was the occasion of the dispersion there. How many ways 
are there in which the inhabitants both of towns and of private houses are 
scattered abroad, so that near relations and old neighbours know nothing of 
one another, To the same purpose, ver. 4, “the earth mourneth and fadeth 
away ;” it disappoints those that placed their happiness in it, and raised their 
expectations high from it, and proves not what the Boanes themselves it 
would be. The whole “world languisheth and fadeth away,” as hastening 
towards a dissolution; it is at the best like a flower which withers in the 
hands of those that please themselves too much with it, and lay it in their 
bosoms. And, as the earth itself grows old, so “they that dwell therein are deso- 
late.” Men carry crazy, sickly bodies along with them, are often solitary, and 
confined by afflictions, ver. 6. When “the earth languisheth,” and that is not 
so fruitful as it used to be, then “they that dwell therein,” that make it their 
home, and rest, and portion, “are desolate ;” whereas they that by faith dwell 
in God, ean rejoice in him even when the fig-tree doth not blossom. If we 
look abroad, and see in how many places pestilences and burning fevers rage, 
and what multitudes are swept away by them in a little time, so that sometimes 
the living seurce suffice to bury the dead, perhaps we shall understand what the 
prophet means when he saith, “The inhabitants of the earth are burned,” or 
consumed, some by one disease, others by another, and there are but “few men 
left,” in comparison. Note, The world we live in is a world of disappointment. 
a vale of tears, and a dying world; and the children of men in it are but o 
few days, and full of trouble. i ge 

Secondly. It is God that brings all these calamities upon the earth. The 
Lord that made the earth, and made it fruitful and beautiful for the service 
and comfort of man, now maketh it “empty, and maketh it waste,” ver. 1; for 
its Creator is and will be its judge; he has an incontestable right to pass sen- 
tence upon it, and an irresistible power to execute that sentence. It is “the 
Lord that hath spoken this word,” and he will do the work, ver. 3; it is his 
curse that hath “devoured the earth,” ver. 6; the general curse which sin 
brought upon the ground for man’s sake, Gen. iii. 17, and all the particular 
curses which families and countries bring upon themselves by their enormous 
wickedness. See the power of God’s curse, how it makes all empty, and lays 
all waste. Those whom he curseth they are cursed indeed. 

Thirdly. Persons of all ranks and conditions shall share in these calamities ; 
ver. 2, “ tt shall be, as with the ge so with the prea &e. This is true 
of many of the common calamities of human life; all are subject to the same 
diseases of body, sorrows of mind, afflictions in relations, and the like; there is 
one event to those of very different stations, time and chance happens to them 
all. It is in a special manner true of the destroying judgments which God 
sometimes brings upon sinful nations: when he pleaseth he can make them 
universal, so that none shall escape them, or be exempt from them; whether 
men have little or much, they shall lose it all. Those of the meaner rank smart 
tirst by famine; but those of the higher rank go first into captivity, while the 

or of the land are left. It shall be all alike, 1. With high and low; “As with 
he people, so with the priest,” or prince. The di ate of maxistrates and 
ministers, and the respect and reverence owing to both, shall not secure them; 
“the faces of elders arc not honoured,” Lam. v. 12. The priests had been as 
corrupt and wicked as the people; and if their character serve not to restrain 
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them from sin, how can they expect it should serve to secure them from 
emmene : in both it is “like people, like priest,” /os. iv. 8, 9. 2. With 
yond and free; “ As with the servant, so with his master; as with the maid, 
so with her mistress.” They have all corrupted their way, and therefore will 
all be made miserable when the earth is made waste. 3. With rich and 
poor. Those that have money beforehand, that are purchasing and letting ouc 
money to interest, will fare no better than those that are so impoverished that 
they are forced to sell their estates, and take up money at interest. ‘There are 
judgments short of the great day of judgment, in which rich and poor meet 
together. Let not those that are advanced in the world set their inferiors at 
too great a distance, because they know not how soon they may be set upon a 
level with them. The rich man’s wealth is his strong city in his own conceit; 
but it does not always prove so. 

Fourthly. It is sin that brings these calamities upon the earth. Therefore the 
earth is made empty, and “ fadeth away,” because “it is defiled under the inha- 
bitants thereof,” ver. 5. It is polluted by the sins of men, and therefore it is 
made desolate by the judgments of God. Such is the filthy nature of sin, that it 
detiles the earth itself under the sinful inhabitants thereof, and it is rendered 
unpleasant in the eyes of God and good men: see Lev. xviil. 25, 27, 28. Blood 
in particular defiles the land, Num. xxxv. 33. ‘The earth never spues out its 
inhabitants till they have first defiled it by their sins. Why, what have they 
done? 1. “ They have transgressed the laws” of their creation, not answered 
the ends of it; the bonds of the law of nature have been broken by them, and 
they have cast from them the cords of their obligations to the God of nature. 
2. They have “changed the ordinances” of revealed religion, those of them that 
have had the benefit of that ; ‘they have neglected the ordinances,’ (so some read 
it,) and have made no conscience of observing them; they have passed over the 
laws in the commission of sin, and have passed by the ordinance in the omission 
of duty. 3. Herein they have “broken the everlasting covenant,” which is a 
perpetual bond, and will be to those that keep it a perpetual blessing. It is 
God’s wonderful condescension that he is — to deal with men in a cove- 
nant way; to do them good, and thereby oblige them to do him service. Eyen 
those that had no benefit by God’s covenant with Abraham had benefit by his 
covenant with Noah and his sons, which is called an “everlasting covenant,” his 
covenant with day and night; but they observe not the precepts of the sons of 
Noah, they acknowledge not God's goodness in the day and night, nor study to 
make him any cinintel returns, and so break the everlasting covenant, and 
defeat the gracious designs and intentions of it. 

Fifthly. These judgments shall humble men’s pride, and mar their mirth. 
When the earth is made empty, 1. It is a great mortification to men’s pride; 
ver. 4, “ The haughty people of the earth do languish,” for they have lost that 
which supported their pride, and for which they magnified themselves. ‘Those 
that have held their heads highest God can make them hang the head. 2. It is 
a great damp to men’s jollity. ‘This is enlarged upon much; ver. 7—9, “ All the 
merry-hearted do sigh.” Such is the nature of carnal mirth, it is but “as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot,” Heel. vii. 6. Great laughters commonly end 
inasigh. ‘They that make the world their chief joy cannot rejoice evermore. 
When God sends his judgment into the earth, he designs thereby to make those 
serious that were wholly addicted to their pleasures. ‘‘Let your laughter be 
turned into mourning.” When the earth is emptied, the noise of them that 
rejoice in it endeth. Carnal joy is a noisy thing; but the noise of it will soon be 
at an end, and the end of it is heaviness. T’wo things are made use of to excite 
and express vain mirth, and the jovial crew is here deprived of both: Ist. Drink- 
ing; “the new wine mourneth,” it is grown sour for want of drinking ; for how 
proper soever it may be for “the heavy heart,” Pr. xxxi. 6, it doth not relish 
then as it doth to the merry-hearted. “The vine languisheth,” and gives little 
hopes of a vintage, and therefore “the merry-hearted do sigh;” for they know 
no other gladness but that of the corn and wine and oil increasing, Ps. iv. 7; 
and if you destroy their vines and their fig-trees you make all their mirth to 
cease, Hos. ii. 11, 12. “They shall not” now “drink wine with a song,” as they 
used to do, and with huzzas; but rather drink it with a sigh. Nay, “strong 
drink shall be bitter to them that drink it,” because they cannot as mingle 
their tears with it; or through sickness they have lost their relish of it. God 
has many ways to embitter wine and strong drink to those that love them, and 
have the highest gust of them. Distemper of body, anguish of mind, the ruin 
of the estate or country, will make the strong drink bitter, and all the delights 
of sense tasteless and insipid. 2nd. Music; “The mirth of tabrets ceaseth,” 
and ‘the joy of the harp,” which used to be at their feasts, ch. v.12. The cap- 
tives in Bevin hang their harps on the willow-trees. In short, “ All joy is 
darkened ;” there is not a pleasant look tg be seen, nor has any one power to 
force a smile; all “the mirth of the land is gone,” ver. 1]; and if it were that 
mirth which Solomon calls madness, there is no great loss of it. 

Sixthly. The cities will, in a particular manner feel these desolations of the 
country; ver. 10, “The city of confusion is broken,” is “ broken down,” so we 
read it. It lies exposed to invading powers, not only by the breaking down 
of its walls, but the confusion that the inhabitants are in. “ Every house is shut 
up,” perhaps by reason of the plague, which has burned or consumed the 
inhabitants, so that there are “tew men left,” ver. 6. Houses infected used 
to be shut up that no man may come in; or they are shut up because they 
are deserted and uninhabited. “There is a crying for wine,” that is, for the 
spoiling of the vintage, so that there is like to be no wine. “ In the city,” in 

erusalem itself, that had been so much frequented, there shall be left nothing 
but desolation. Grass shall grow in the street, “ and the gate is smitten with 
destruction,” ver. 12; all that used to pass and repass through the gate are 
smitten, and all the strength of the city is cut off. How soon can God make 
a city of order a city of confusion, and then it will soon be a city of desolation. 


13 When thus it shall be in the midst of the land among 
the people, 
There shall be as the shaking of an olive tree, 
And as the gleaning grapes when the vintage is done. 
14 They shall lift up their voice, they shall sing [the sea. 
For the majesty of the Lorn, they shall ery aloud from 
15 Wherefore glorify ye the Lorp in the fires, 
Even the name of the Lorp God of Israel in the isles of 
the sea. 


Here is mercy remesabered in the midst of wrath. In Judah and Jerusalein, 
and the neighbouring countries, when they are overrun by the enemy, Seu- 
nacherib or Nebuchadnezzar, there shall be a remnant preserved from the 
reneral ruin, and it shall be a devout and pious remnant. And this method 
x00 usually observes when his judgments are abroad; he doth not wake a full 
end, ch. vi. 13. Or we may take it thus: though the greatest part uf mankind 
have all their comfort ruined by the emptying of the earth, and the making 


forgetfulness of affliction and return to folly. Phcnician immorality 
was notorious, and entered into even religious rites. 

xxiii. 18. The wealth of resuscitated Tyre would be, in part at 
least, devoted to the service and worship of Jehovah. 

xxiv. 1. The propbet returns again to Judea, and without naming 
it predicts its devastation. There is a power and depth in the 
thoughts which seem to indicate a broader and more endurin 


reference, but it is apparent that the direct aim of the inspired | 


writer is to depict the woes of Israel. Hence, wherever the word 
“earth” occurs in our version, we should take it in its usual sense 
of “the land.” 

xxiv. 15. The word for “the fires” is better explained of “ eastern 
climes,” the allusion being to lands lying towards the rising sun. 
What “isles of the sea” are meant cannot be decided, because com- 
merce was carried on with islands in the Indian Ocean, off the African 
coast, in the Mediterranean, and perhaps with the British Isles. 
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of that desolate, yet there are some few that understand themselves better, 
who have laid up their treasure in heaven, and not in things below, and there- 
fore can keep up their comfort and joy in God, even then when “the earth 
mourneth and fadeth away.” Observe, 

First. The small number of this remnant, ver. 13. When all goes to ruin 
“there shall be as the shaking of an olive-tree, and the gleaning grapes,” 
here and there one that shall escape the common calamity, (as Noah and his 
family when the o!d world was drowned,) that shall be able to sit down upon 
a heap of the ruins of all their creature comforts, and even then rejoice in the 
Lord, Hab. iii. 16, 17; who, when all faces gather blackness, can “lift up their 
heads with joy,” Lu. xxi. 26,28, These few are dispersed, and at a distance 
from each other, like the gleanings of the olive-tree, and they are concealed, 
hid under the leaves. The Lord only knows them that are his, the world 
doth not. 

Secondly. The great devotion of this remnant, which is the greater for their 
having so narrowly escaped this great destruction; ver. 14, “ They shall lift up 
their voice, they shall sing.” {. They shall sing for joy in their deliverance. 
When the mirth of carnal worldlings ceaseth, mh joy of the saints is as livel 
as ever. When “the merry-hearted do sigh,” because “the vine languisheth,” 
the upright-hearted do sing, because the covenant of grace, the fountain of 
their comforts, and the foundation of their hopes, never fails. They that rejoice 
in the Lord ean rejoice in tribulation, and by faith may be in triumphs when 
all about them are in tears. 2. “'lhey shall sing” to the glory and praise of God; 
shall sing not only for the mercy but “for the majesty of the Lord.” Their 
songs are awful and serious, and in their spiritual joys they have a reverent 
regard to the greatness of God, and keep at an humble distanee when they 
attend him with their praises. “fhe majesty of the Lord,’ which is matter 
of terror to wicked people, furnisheth the saints with songs of praise. They 
shall sing for the magnificence or transcendent excellency of the Lord, shewed 
both in his judgments and in his mercies; for we must sing, and sing unto him, 
of both, Ps. ci. 1. Those that have made, or are making, their escape from the 
land, that being emptied and made desolate, to the sea, and the isles of the sea, 
shall from thence cry aloud. Their dispersion shall help to spread the know- 
ledge of God, and they shall make even remote shores to ring with his praise. 
It is much for the honour of God if those that fear him rejoice in him, and 
praise him, even in the most melancholy times. 

Thirdly. Their holy zeal to excite others te the same devotion, ver. 15. They 
encourage their fellow-sufferers to do likewise. 1. Those that are “in the 
fires,” in the furnace of afflictions, those fires by which “the inhabitants of the 
earth are burned,” ver. 6. Or, in the valleys, the low, dark, dirty places. 
2. Those that are in the isles of the sea, whither they are banished. or are 
forced to flee for shelter, and hide themselves remote from all their friends. 
‘They went through fire and water, Ps. Ixvi. 12, yet in both let them glorify the 
Lord, and glorify him as “ the Lord God of Israel.” They that through grace 
ean glory in tribulation ought to glorify God in tribulation, and give him 
thanks for their comforts, which abound as their afflictions do abound. We 
niust, in every fire, even the hottest, in every isle, even the remotest, keep up 
our good thoughts of God. When, though he slay us, yet we trust in him,— 
though for his sake we are killed all the day long, yet none of these things 
move us,—then we “ slonty the Lord in the fires.” Thus the three children, and 
the martyrs that sung at the stake, 


16 From the uttermost part of the earth have we heard songs, 

Even glory to the righteous. : 

But I said, My leanness, my leanness, woe unto me ! 

The treacherous dealers have dealt treacherously ; 

Yea, the treacherous dealers have dealt very treacherously. 

Fear, and the pit, and the snare, ° 

Are upon thee, O inhabitant of the earth, 

And it shall come to pass, 

That he who fleeth from the noise of the fear shall fall 
into the pit; 

And he that cometh up out of the midst of the pit 

Shall be taken in the snare: 

For the windows from on high are open, 

And the foundations of the earth do shake. 

The earth is utterly broken down, 

The earth is clean dissolved, 

The earth is moved exceedingly. 

The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard, 

And shall be removed like a cottage ; 

And the transgression thereof shall be heavy upon it ; 

And it shall fall, and not rise again. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lorp shall punish the hosts of the high ones 
that are on high, 

And the kings of the earth upon the earth. 

And they shall be gathered together, 

As prisoners are gathered in the pit, 

And shall be shut up in the prison, 

And after many days shall they be visited. 

Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed, 

When the Lorp of hosts shall reign in mount Zion, 

And in Jerusalem, and before his ancients gloriously. 


These verses, as those before, plainly speak, 
First. Comfort to saints. They may be driven by the common calamities of 
the places where they live into “the uttermost parts of the earth,” or per- 
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xxiv. 18. It is quite true that the land is spoken of as having 
foundations, but it is not correct to say “the windows from on 
high are open.” There is no clear case in the Bible in which 
arubboth means the windows of a house. It only occurs ten times, in 
seven of which it is put for outlets by which rain, &c., descend from 
above; once it signifies smoke-holes, or chimneys, once pigeon-holes, 
and once (Eccles. xii. 3) it is doubtful, though in the last case the 
allusion may be to the stars. All this passage is of course meta- 
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haps they are forced thither for their religion; but there they are singing, nut 
sighing: from thence “have we heard songs,” and it is a comfort to us to hear 
them,—to hear that good people carry their religion along with them, even to 
the most distant regions; to hear that God visits them there, and gives encou~ 
ragement to hope that from thence “he will gather them,” Deu. xxx. 4. And 
this is their song, even “ glory to the righteous,” (it is singular, To the righteous 
God,) who is just in all he has brought upon us; this is glorifying the Lord in 
the fires; or, these songs redound to the glory or beauty of the righteous that 
sing them. ye do the greatest honour imaginable to ourselves when we 
employ ourselves in honouring and glorifying God. This may have reference 
to the sending of the poepet to “the uttermost parts of the earth,” as far off 
as this island of ours, in the days of the Messiah, the glad tidings of which are 
echoed back in songs heard trom thence, from churches planted there, even 
“Glory to the righteous” God; agreeing with the angels’ song, ‘‘ Glory be to 
God in the highest,” and gory to all righteous men; for the work of redemp- 
tion was ordained before the world for our glory. 

Secondly. Terror to sinners. ‘The prophet, having comforted himself and 
others with the prospect of a saved remnant, returns to lament the miseries 

e saw breaking in like a mighty torrent upon the earth; “ But I said, My 
leanness, my leanness, woe unto me!” ver. 16; the very thought of it frets me, 
and makes me lean. He foresees, _ 

1. The prevalency of sin, that iniquity should abound; ver. 16, “ The trea- 
cherous dealers have dealt treacherously.” This is itselfa judgment, and that 
which provokes God to bring other judgments, Ist. Men are false to one 
another. ‘There is no faith in man, but a universal dishonesty; truth, that 
sacred bond of society, is departed, and there is nothing but treachery in men’s 
dealings: see Jer. ix. 1,2. 2nd. They are all false to their God. As to him 
and their covenant with him, the children of men are all “ treacherous dealers,” 
and have dealt very treacherously with their God, in departing from their 
allegiance to him. ‘This is the engl and this is the aggravation of the sin 
of the world; and when men have been false to their God Rott should they be 
true to any other? 

2. The prevalency of wrath and judgment for that sin. 1st. The inhabitants 
of the earth will be pursued from time to time, from place to place, by one mis- 
chief or other; ver. 17, 18, “ Fear, and the pit, and the snare.” Fear of the pit 
and the snare are upon them wherever they are; for the sons of men know not 
what evil time they may suddenly be snared in, Keel. ix. 12. These three 
words seem to be chosen for the sake of an elegant paronomasia, or, as we 
now scornfully call it, a jingle of words, pachad, and pachath, and pach ; but 
the meaning is plain, ver. 18, that “evil pursueth sinners,” Pr. xiii. 21; that 
the curse shall overtake the disobedient, Deu. xxviii. 15; that those who are 
secure, because they have escaped one judgment, know not how soon another 
may arrest them. What this prophet threatens all the inhabitants of the earth 
with, another makes part of the judgment of Moab, Jer. xlviii. 43, 44. But it 
is a common instance of the calamitous state of human life, that when we seek 
to avoid one mischief we fall into a worse, and that the end of one trouble ig 
often the beginning of another; so that we are least safe when we are most 
secure. 2nd. The earth itself will be shaken to pieces. It will be literally 
so at last, when all the works therein shall be burnt up; and often before 
that period figuratively so; “The windows from on high are open” to pour 
down wrath, as in the universal deluge. “ Upon the wicked God shall rain 
snares,” Ps. xi. 6; and the fountains of the great deep being broken UP; “the 
foundations of the earth do shake” of course; the frame of nature is unhinged, 
and all is in confusion. See how elegantly this is expressed, ver. 19, 20, ““ The 
earth is utterly broken down;” it is “clean dissolved;” it is “moved exceed- 
ingly,’ moved out of its place. God shakes heav2n and earth, Hag. ii. 6. See 
the misery of those who lay up their treasures in the things of the earth, and 
mind those things; they place their confidence in that which will shortly be 
“utterly broken down and dissolved ;” “The earth shall reel to and fro like 
a drunkard,” so unsteady, so uncertain, are all the motions of these things. 
Worldly men dwell in it as in a palace, as in a castle, as in an impregnable 
tower ; but it “shall be removed like a porta ea! so easily, so suddenly, and with 
so little loss to the great Landlord. The pulling down of the earth will be but 
like the pulling down of a cottage, which the country is willing to be rid of, 
because it does but harbour beggars; and therefore no care is taken to rebuild 
it; it “shall fall, and not rise RESID. bs But there shall be new heavens and 
a new earth, in which shall dwell nothing but righteousness. But what is it 
that shakes the earth thus, and sinks it? It is “the transgression thereof ” that 
“shall be heavy upon it.” Note, Sin is a burthen to the whole creation; it is 
a heavy burthen, a burthen under which it groans now, and will sink at last. 
Sin is the ruin of states, and kingdoms, and families; they shall fall under the 
weight of that talent of lead, Zee. v. 7, 8. . 4 

3. God will have a particular controversy with the kings and great men 
of the earth; ver. 21, “ He will punish the hosts of the high ones.” Hosts of 
princes are no more before God than hosts of common men. What can a host 
of high ones do with their combined force, when the Most High, the Lord of 
hosts, contends with them to abase their height, and scatter their hosts, and 
break all their confederacies? The “high ones that are on high,” that are 
puffed up with their height and grandeur, that think themselves so high that 
they are out of the reach of any danger, God will visit upon them all their pride 
and cruelty, with which they have oppressed and injured their neighbours and 
subjects, and it shall now return upon their own heads. “The kings of the 
earth” shall now be reckoned with “upon the earth,” to shew that “verily 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth,” and will render to the proudest of 
kings according to the fruit of their doings. Let those that are trampled upon 
by the high ones of the earth comfort themselves with this, that though they 
cannot, dare not, must not resist them, yet there is a God that will call them 
to an account, that will triumph over them upon their own dunghill,—and the 
earth they are kings of in the eye of God is no better. This is 
it is particularly foretold, ver. 22, that they shall be “gathere 
prisoners.” Convicted condemned “ prisoners are gathered in the pit, ’ or dun- 

eon; and there the shall be shut up under close confinement. The kings and 

igh ones, that took all possible liberty themselves, and took a pride and 

leasure in shutting up others, shall now be themselves shut up. Let not the 
Free man glory in his freedom, no more than the gerone man in his strength, 
for he knows not what restraints he is reserved for; but “after many days 
shall aed te visited.” Either, Ist. They shall be visited in wrath. It is the 
same wor 


eneral only ; 
together as 


in another form that is used ver. 21; The Lord shall punish them. 
They shall be reserved to the day of execution, as condemned prisoners are, 
and as fallen angels are “reserved in chains of darkness to the judgment of the 

reat day,” Jude6. Let this account for the delays of Divine vengeance. 
Bentence is not executed speod, because execution-day is not yet come, and 
perhaps will not come till “after many days;” but it is certain that “the 
wicked is reserved to the day of destruction,” and is therefore preserved in 
the mean time, but “shall be brought forth to the day of wrath,” Job xxi. 30. 
Let us therefore judge nothing before the time. 2nd. They shall be visited in 
mercy, and be discharged from their popeisormnent, and shall obtain, if not 
their dignity, yet their liberty again, Nebuchadnezzar, in his conquests, made 
many kings and princes his captives, and kept them in the dungeon in Babylon, 


— = 


phorical in substance, as it would be impossible to take this and the 
next verses literally. 

xxiv. 23. The splendour of the sun and moon will be as nothing te 
that of the divine kingdom which shall be set up on Zion. “His 
ancients” means “his elders,” but whether only elders officially or 
not is doubtful. 


xxv. 1, 2. Praise for deliverance is at once followed by referenceto 


the fall of Babylon, as most understand it, 
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and among the rest, Jehoiachin, king of Judah; but “after many days,” when 
his head was laid, his son visited them, and granted, as should seem, some 
reviving to them all in their mppcagey for it is made an instance of his par- 
ticular kindness to Jehoiachin, that he “set his throne above the throne of the 
rest of the kings that were with him,” Jer. lii. 32. If we apply it to the general 
state of mankind, it speaks a revolution of conditions. ‘Those that were high 
are punished, those that were punished are relieved after many days, that none 
in this world may be secure, though their condition be never so prosperous, 
nor any despair, though their condition be never so deplorable. 

Thirdly. Glory to God in all this, ver. 23. When all this comes to pass, 
when the proud enemies of God’s church are humbled, and brought down, 
1. Then shall it appear beyond contradiction, that the Lord rei ns, which is 
always true, but not always alike evident. When the Letts of the earth are 
punished for their tyranny and oppression, then it is proclaimed and proved 
to all the world that God is King of kings, King above them, by whom they 
are conquerable. King over them, to whom they are accountable; that he 
reigns as “ Lord of hosts,” of all hosts, of their hosts; that he reigns “in mount 
Zion, and in Jerusalem ;” in his church, for the honour and welfare of that, pur- 
suant to the promises on which that is founded, reigns in his word and ordin- 
ances; that he reigns “ before his ancients,” before all his saints, especially before 
his ministers, the elders of his church, who have their eye upon all the outgoings 
of his power and providence, and in all these events observe his hand. God's 
ancients, the old disciples, the experienced Christians, that have often, when 
they have been perplexed, gone into the sanctuary of God in Zion and Jeru- 
salem, and acquainted themselves with his manifestation of himself there, they 
shall see more than others of God's dominion and sovereignty in these opera- 
tions of his providence. 2. Then it shall appear beyond comparison that he 
reigns gloriously, in such brightness and lustre, that “the moon shall be con- 
feuded. and the sun ashamed,” as the lesser lights are eclipsed and extin- 
guished by the greater. Great men, that Mb themselves to have as bright 
a lustre, and as vast a dominion, as the sun an moon, shall be ashamed when 
God appears above them, much more when he appears against them. Then 
shall their faces be filled with shame, that they may seek God's name. The 
Eastern nations worshipped the sun and moon; but when God shall appear 
so gloriously for his peo Re against his and their enemies, all these pretended 
deities shall be ashamed that ever they received the homage of their deluded 
worshippers. The glory of the Creator infinitely outshines the glory of the 
brightest creatures. In the great day, when the Judge of heaven and earth 
shall shine forth in his glory, “the sun shall,” by his transcendent lustre, “ be 
turned into darkness, and the moon into blood.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


After the threatenings of wrath in the foregoing chapter, we have here, I. Thankful 
praises for what God had done, which the prophet, in the name of the church, offers 
up to God, and teacheth us to offer the like, ver. 1—5. II. Precious promises of what 
God would yet farther do for his church, especially in the grace of the Gospel, 
ver. 6—8. III. The church’s triumph in God over her enemies thereupon, ver. 9—12. 
eat chante looks as pleasantly upon the church as the former looked dreadfully upon 

e world. 


Lorp, thou art my God ; 
I will exalt thee, I will praise thy name ; 
For thou hast done wonderful things ; 
Thy counsels of old are faithfulness and truth 
2 For thou hast made of a city an heap; 
Of a defenced city a ruin: 
A palace of strangers to be no city ; 
It shall never be built. * 
3 Therefore shall the strong people glorify thee 
The city of the terrible nations shall fear thee 
4 For thou hast been a strength to the poor, 
A strength to the needy in his distress, 
A refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat, 
When the blast of the terrible ones s as a storm against 
the wall. 
5 Thou shalt bring down the noise of strangers, 
As the heat in a dry place ; 
Even the heat with the shadow of a cloud: 
The branch of the terrible ones shall be brought low. 


It was said in the close of the foregoing chapter, that the Lord of hosts shall 
reign gloriously; now, in compliance with that, the prophet here speaks of “ the 
glorious majesty of his kingdom,” Ps. exlv. 12, and gives him the glory of it; 
and however it might have an accomplishment in the destruction of Babylon, 
and the deliverance of the Jews out of their captivity there, it seems to look 
farther to the praises that should be offered up to God by the Gospel church, 
for Christ’s victories over our spiritual enemies, and the comforts he has pru- 
vided for all believers. Here, ; 

First. The prophet determines to praise God himself; for they that would 
stir up others should in the first place stir up themselves to praise God; ver. 1, 
*O Lord, thou art my God,” a God in covenant with me. en God is punish- 
ing the kings of the earth upon the earth, and making them to tremble before 
him, a poor prophet can go to him, and with an humble boldness say, “ O Lord, 
thou art my God,” and therefore, “I will exalt thee, I will praise thy name.’ 
Those that have the Lord for their God are obliged to praise him; for therefore 
he took us to be his people, that we might be unto him “for a name, and for a 

raise,” Jer. xiii, 11. In praising God we exalt him, not that we can make him 
Pichon than he is, but we must make him to appear to ourselves and others 
higher than he doth: see Ez. xv.2. | 

econdly. He pleaseth himself with the thought that others also shall be 
brought to praise God; ver. 3, Therefore because of the desolations thou hast 
made in the earth by thy providence, Ps. xlv. 8, and the just vengeance thou 
hast taken on thine and thy church’s enemies, “ therefore shail the strong people 
glorify thee” in concert, and “ the city,” that is, the metropolis, “of the terrible 
nations,” or the cities of such nations, “shall fear thee.” This may be under- 
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stood, 1. Of those people that have been strong and terrible against God. 
Those that have been enemies to God’s kingdom, and have fought against the 
interests of it with a great deal of strength and terror, shall either be converted, 
and glorify God by joining with his people in his service, or at least convinced, 
so as to own themselves conquered. ‘Those that had been the terror of the 
regen shall be forced to tremble before the judgments of God, and call in vain 
to rocks and mountains to hide them. Or, 2. Of those that shall be now made 
strong and terrible for God and by him, though before they were weak and 
trampled upon. They that fear God, and glorify him, he shall so visibly appear 
for them, and with them, that all shall acknowledge them a strong people, and 
shall stand in awe of them, There was a time when “many of tie people of 
the land became Jews, for the fear of the Jews fell upon them,” Hist. viii. 17, 
and when they that knew their God were strong and did exploits, Dan. xi. 32, 
for which they glorify God. 

Thirdly. He observes what is and ought to be the matter of this praise. We 
and others must exalt God and praise him; for, 

y He has done wonders, according to the counsel of his own will, ver. 1. We 
exalt God by admiring what he has done as truly wonderful ; wonderful proofs 
of his power, beyond what any creature could perform; and wonderful proofs 
of his goodness, beyond what such sinful creatures as we are could expect. 
These wonderful things, which are new and surprising to us, and altogether 
unthought of, are according to his counsels of se devised by his wisdom, and 
designed for his own glory, and the comfort of his people. ll the operations 
ph peorisence are according to God’s eternal counsels, and those faithfulness 
and truth itself, all consonant to his attributes, consistent with one another, and 
sure to be accomplished in their season. 

2. He has in particular humbled the pride and broken the power of the mighty 
ones of the earth; ver. 2, “ Thou hast made of a city,” of many a city, a heap of 
rubbish; of many a defenced city, that thought itself well guarded by nature 
and art, and the multitude and courage of its militia, thou hast made a ruin 3 
for what created strength can hold out against Omnipotence? Many a city 
that has been so richly built that it might be called a palace, and so much fre- 
quented and visited by persons of the best rank from all arts, that it might be 
called a palace of strangers, yet thou hast made to be no city; it is levelled with 
the ground, and not one stone left upon another, and it shall never be built 
again. This has been the case of many cities in divers parts of the world, and 
in our own nation particularly; cities that flourished once are gone to decay 
and lost, and it is scarce known (except by urns or coins digged up out of the 
earth) where they stood. How many of the cities of Israel have long since been 
heaps and ruins? God hereby teacheth us that “here we have no continuing 
city,” and must therefore seek one to come, which will never be a ruin, or go to 


decay. 

ae He hath seasonably relieved and succoured his necessitous and distressed 
people ; ver. 4, “Thou hast been a strength to the poor, a strength to the 
needy.” As God weakens the strong that are proud and secure, so he 
strengthens the weak that are humble and serious, and stay themselves upon 
him; nay, he not only makes them strong, but he is himself their strength, for 
in him they strengthen themselves, and it is his favour and grace that is the 
strength of their hearts. He is “a strength to the needy in distress,” then 
when he needs strength, and when his distress drives him to God. And as he 
strengthens them against their inward decays, so he shelters them from outward 
assaults. He is a refuge from the storm of rain or hail, and a shadow from the 
seorching heat of the sun in summer. God is a sufficient protection to his 
people in all weathers, both hot and cold, wet and dry. ‘he “armour of 
HO Jeng 8 serves both “on the right hand and on the left,’ 2 Cor. vi. 7. 
Whatever danger or troubles God’s people may be in, effectual care is taken 
that they shall sustain no real hurt or damage. When perils are most frighten- 
ing and most threatening, Gou will then appear for the safety of his people; 
“When the blast of the terrible ones is as astorm against the wall,” which makes 
a great noise, but cannot overthrow the wall. The enemies of God’s poor are 
terrible ones; they do all they can to make themselves so to them; their rage is 
like a blast of wind, loud, and blustering, and furious, but is, as the wind is 
under a Divine check; for God “holds the winds in his fists;” and God will 
be such a shelter to his people as that they shall be able to stand the shock, 
keep their ground, and maintain their integrity and peace. A storm beating 
on a ship tosseth it, but that which beats on a wall never stirs it, Ps. Ixxvi. 10; 
e€xxxviii. 7. 

4. That he doth and will shelter those that trust in him from the insolence of 
their proud oppressors; ver. 5, “Thou shalt,” or thou dost, “bring down the 
noise of strangers ;” thou shalt abate and still it, as “the heat in a dry place” is 
abated and moderated by “the shadow of a cloud” interposing ; the “branch,” 
or rather, the song or triumph of the “ terrible ones,” shall be brought low, and 
they shall be made to change their note, and fall their voice. Observe here, 
ist. The oppressors of God’s people are called “ strangers,” for they forget that 
those they oppress are made of the same mould, of the same blood with them. 
They are called terrible ones, for so they attect to be, rather than amiable ones ; 
they would rather be feared than loved. 2nd. Their insolence towards the 
people of God is noisy and hot, and that is all. It is but the noise of strangers, 
who think to carry their Bea by hectoring and bullying all that stand in their 
way, and talking big. “ Pharaoh king of Egypt is but a noise,” Jer. xlvi. 17. It 
is hike the heat of the sun scorching in the middle of the day, but where is it 
when the sun is set? 3rd. Their noise, and heat, and all their triumph will be 
humbled and brought low, when their hopes are baffled, and all their honours 
laid in the dust; the branches, even the top branches, of the terrible ones will 
be broken off and thrown to the dunghill. 4th, If the labourers in God’s vine- 
yard be at any time called to “bear the burthen and heat of the day,” he will 
find some way or other to refresh them as “ with the shadow of a cloud,” that 
they may not be pressed above measure, 


6 And in this mountain shall the Lorp of hosts make unto 
all people 
A feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, 
Of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well re- 
7 And he will destroy in this mountain [fined. 
The face of the covering cast over all people, 
And the vail that is spread over all nations. 
8 He will swallow up death in victory ; 
And the Lord Gop will wipe away tears from off all faces; 
And the rebuke of his people shall he take away from off 
all the earth: 
For the Lorp hath spoken ¢t. 
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xxy. 5. As a cloud silently deadens the force of the sun’s rays, so 
shall the fury of strange tongues be diminished by providential 
interposition. For “branch” in the last clause we should put 
“song,” properly a song of triumph, a pwan. - 

xxv. 6. “ Wines on the lees,” or wines which have been allowed to 
stand until they are fine, and the dregs have settled, were prized for 
their clearness and purity. ‘ 

xxv. 7. “The face of the covering” really means a face-covering 


or veil. For the application of a similar idea to Israel by St. Paul, 
see 2 Cor. iii. 13—16; also verse 18, where the effects of the removal 
of the veil from the believers of every nation are described. 
xxy. 8. This verse is partly quoted by St. Paul in 1 Cor, xv, 54. 
xxv. 10. The Moabites were persistent enemies of Israel, and the 
prophet foretells that one feature of restored prosperity would be the 
suppression of obstinate foes. The idea is continued in the next verses. 
xxvi 1--4. The general idea of these verses is no doubt that of a 
545 
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If we suppose, as many do, that this refers to the great joy that should be in 
Zion and Jerusalenk either when the army of the Assyrians was routed by an 
angel, or when the Jews were released out of their captivity in Babylon, or 
upon occasion of some other the like surprising deliverance, yet we cannot 
avoid making it to look farther to the grace of the Gospel, and the glory which 
is the crown and consummation of that grace; for it is at our resurrection 
through Christ that the saying that is here written “shall be brought to pass ne 
then, and not till then, (if we may believe St. Paul,) it shall have its full ac- 
complishment, “ Death is swallowed up in victory,” 1 Cor. xv. 54; that is a 
rey to the rest of the promises here that are in the same chain. And so we 
aave here a prophecy of that salvation and that grace which was to be brought 
unto us by Jesus Christ, into which “the prophets inquired and searched dili- 
rently,” 1 Pet. i. 10. 
: First. That the grace of the Gospel should be a royal feast for all people; 
not like that of Ahasuerus, which was intended only to shew the grandeur of 
the master of the feast, #’st. i. 4, for this is intended to gratify the guests; and 
therefore, whereas all there was for show, all here is for substance. The pre- 
paration made in the Gospel for the kind reception of penitents and supplicants 
with God are often in the New Testament set forth by the similitude of a feast, 
as Mat. xxii. 1, which seems to be borrowed from this here. 1. God himself is 
the master of the feast, and we may be sure he prepares like himself, as becomes 
him to give, rather than as becomes us to receive. The Lord of hosts makes this 
feast. 2. The guests invited are “all Sele, Gentiles as well as Jews. “Go, 
preach the Gospel to every creature:” there is enough for all; and whoever 
will may “come and take freely,” even those that are gathered out of the high- 
ways and the hedges. 3. The place is mount Zion; thence the preaching of the 
Gospel takes rise, the preachers must begin at Jerusalem. The gospel church 
is the “ Jerusalem that is above;” there this feast is made, and to it all the 
invited guests must go. 4. The provision is very rich, and every thing is of the 
best. It is a feast, which supposeth abundance and variety ; it is a continual 
feast to believers, it is their own fault if it be not ; it is a “ feast of fat things,” and 
“full of marrow ;” so relishing, so nourishing are the comforts of the Gospel to 
all those that feast upon them, and digest them. The returning prodigal was 
entertained with the fatted calf; and David has that pleasure in communion 
with God with which his soul is “ satisfied as with marrow and fatness.” It is 
a feast of “ wines on the lees; ” the strongest-bodied wines, that have been kept 
long upon the lees, and then are well refined from them, so that they are clear 
and fine. There is that in the Gospel which, like wine soberly used, “makes 
lad the heart,” and raiseth the spirits, and is fit for those that are of heay 
Beat being under convictions of sin, and mourning for it, that they may drin 
and forget their misery, (for that is the proper use of wine, it is a cordial for 
those that need it, Pr. xxxi. 6, 7;) may be of good cheer, knowing that their sins 
are forgiven; and may be vigorous in their spiritual work and warfare, as a 
strong man refreshed with wine. 

Secondly. That the world should be freed from that darkness of ignorance 
and mistake, in the mists of which it had been so long lost and buried; ver. 7, 
“He will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering ;” that is, the cover- 
ing of the face, with which all people are covered, that is, hoodwinked or blind- 
folded, so that they cannot see their way, nor go about their work, and by 
reason of which they wander endlessly. Their faces are covered as men con- 
demned, or as dead men; there is a veil “ Berens, over all nations,” for they all 
sat in darkness; and no marvel, when the Jews themselves, among whom God 
was known, had a veil upon their hearts, 2 Cor. iii. 15. But this veil the Lord 
will destroy by the light of his Gospel shining in the world, and the power of 
his aye opening men’s eyes to receive it. He will raise those to spiritual life 
that had long been ded in trespasses and sins, 

Thirdly. That death should be conquered, the power of it broken, and the 

ctoperty of it altered; “ Ee will swallow up death in ya fe ver. 8. 1. Christ 
will himself, in his resurrection, triumph over death; will break its bands, its 
bars, asunder, and cast away allits cords. he grave seemed to swallow him 
up, but really he swallowed it up. 2. The happiness of the saints shall be out 
of the reach of death, which puts a period to all the enjoyments of this world, 
embitters them, and stains the beauty of them. 3. Believers may triumph over 
death, and look upon it as a conquered enemy. “ O death, where is thy sting ?” 
4. When the dead bodies of the saints shall be raised at the great day, and their 
“mortality swallowed up of life,” then death will be for ever swallowed up of 
victory: and it is the last enemy. 
_ Fourthly. That grief shall be banished, and there shall be perfect and endless 
joy; “The Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces.” Those that mourn 
for sin shall be comforted, and have their consciences pacitied. In the covenant 
of grace there shall be that provided which is sufficient to balance all the sor- 
rows of this present time, to wipe away our tears, and to refresh us. Those 
particularl that suffer for Christ shall have consolation abounding as their 
afHictions do abound; but in the joys of heaven, and nowhere short of them, will 
fully be “ brought to pass this saying,” as that before, for there it is that God 
shall “wipe away all tears,” Jtev. vii. 17; xxi. 4; and therefore “there shall be no 
more sorrow,” because “ there shall be no more death.” The hope of this should 
now wipe away all excessive tears, all the weeping that hinders sowing. 

Fifthly. That all the reproach cast upon religion, and the serious professors 
of it, shall be for ever rolled away. “The rebuke of his people,” which they 
have long lain under, the calumnies and misrepresentations by which they have 
been blackentd, the insolence and cruelty with which their persecutors have 
trampled on them, and trodden them down, shall be taken away. Their right- 
eousness shall be brought forth as the light in the view of all the world, who 
shall be convinced they are not such as they have been invidiously characterised ; 
and so their salvation from the injuries done them as such shall be wrought out. 
Sometimes in this world God doth that for his people which takes away their 
reproach from among men; however, it will be done effectually at the great 
day, for “the Lord hath spoken it,” who can and will make it good. Let us 
eae bear sorrow and shame now, and improve both, for shortly both will 

e done away. 


¥ And it shall be said in that day, 
Lo, this 7s our God; 
We have waited for him, and he will save us: 
This 7s the Lorn; 
We have waited for him, we will be glad and rejoice in 
his salvation. 

10 For in this mountain shall the hand of the Lorp rest, 
And Moab shall be trodden down under him, ~ 
Even as straw is trodden down for the dunghill. 

1] And he shall spread forth his nands in the midst of them, 


nation returning from exile to its metropolis, assured that God’s 
providence will watch over the men that trust therein. Walls and 
other material safeguards may be in ruins, but security and protec- 
tion will be sure. Of the higher spiritual bearing no doubt can 
exist. 

xxvi. 5,6. The degradation of the Babylonians, and the fall of 
their capital, here follow as a contrast to the previous picture of 
Jerusalem re-occupied. 
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As he that swimmeth spreadeth forth his hands to swim: 
And he shall bring down their pride 
Together with the spoils of their hands. 
12 And the fortress of the high fort of thy walls shall he 
bring down, 
Lay low, and bring to the ground, even to the dust. 


Here is, First. The welcome which the church shall give to these blessings 
pices in the foregoing verses; ver. 9, “It shall be said in that day,” with an 

umble, holy triumph and exultation, “ Lo, this is our God, we have waited for 
him.” Thus will the deliverance of the church out of long and sore troubles be 
celebrated ; thus will it be as “life from the dead.” With such transports of 
joy and praise will those entertain the glad tidings of the Redeemer who looked 
for him and for redemption in Jerusalem by him; and with such a triumphant 
song as this will glorified saints enter into the joy of their Lord. 1. God him- 
self must have the glory of all; “ Lo, this is our God,” “this is the Lord.” This 
which is done is his doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. Herein he has done 
like himself; has magnified his own wisdom, power, and goodness. Herein he 
has done for us like our God, a God in covenant with us, and whom we serve. 
Note, Our triumphs must not terminate in what God doth for us, and gives to 
us, but must pass through them to himself, who is the author and giver of them. 
“This is our God.” Have any of the nations of the earth such a God to trust 
to? No, “their rock is not as our rock: there is none like unto the God of 
Jeshurun.” 2. The longer it has been gxpenied, the more welcome it is. This 
is he whom we have waited for in dependence upon his word of promise, and 
a full assurance that he would come in the set time, in due time, and therefore 
were willing to tarry his time. And now we find it is not in vain to wait ior 
him; for the mercy comes at last, with an abundant recompence for the delay. 
3. It is matter of Joy unspeakable. ‘‘ We will be glad and rejoice in his salva- 
tion;” we that share in the benefits of it will concur in the joyful thanksgivings 
for it. 4. It is an encouragement to hope for the continuance and perfection 
of this salvation : “ We have waited for him, and he will save us,” will carry on 
what he has begun; for, as for God, our God, his work is perfect. 

Secondly. A prospect of farther blessings for the securing and perpetuating 
of these. 1. The power of God shall be engaged for them, and shall continue 
to take their part. “In this mountain shall the hand of the Lord rest,” ver. 10. 
The church and people of God shall have continued pes of God’s presence 
with them, and residence among them; his hand shall be continually over them 
to protect and guard them, and continually stretched out to them for their 
supply. Mount Zion is his rest for ever; here he will dwell. 2. The power . 
of their enemies that is engaged against them shall be broken. Moab is here 
put for all the adversaries of God’s people that are vexatious to them; they 
shall all be trodden down, or threshed, (for then they beat out the corn by 
treading it,) and shall be thrown out as straw to the dunghill, being good for 
nothing but to make muck of. God having caused his hand to rest upon this 
mountain, it shall not be a hand that hangs down, or is folded up, feeble and 
inactive; but “he shall spread forth his hands in the midst” of his people, like 
one that swims; which intimates that he will employ and exert his power for 
them vigorously, that he will be doing for them on all sides, that he will easily 
and effectually put by the opposition that is given to his gracious intentions for 
them, and thereby further and push forward his good work among them; and 
he will be continually active on their behalf, for so the swimmer is. It is fore- 
told particularly what he shall do for them; Ist. He shall bring down the pride 
of their enemies (which Moab was notoriously guilty of, ch. xvi. 6) by one 
humbling judgment after another, stripping them of that which they are proud 
of. 2. He shall bring down the spoils of their hands, shall take from them that 
which they have got by spoil and rapine; he shall bring down the arms of their 
hands, which are lifted up against God’s Israel; he shall quite break their 
power, and disable them to do mischief. 3rd. He shall ruin all their fortifica- 
tions, ver. 12. Moab hath his walls, and his high forts, with which he hopes 
to secure himself, and from which he designs to annoy the people of God; but 
God shall bring them all down, lay them low, bring them to the ground, to the 
dust ; and so they who trusted to them will be left exposed. ‘There is no fort- 
ress impregnable to Omnipotence; no fort so high, but the arm of the Lord 
can overtop it, and bring it down. This destruction of Moab is typical of 
Christ’s victory over death, spoken of ver. 8, his spoiling principalities and 
powers in his cross, Col. ii. 15, and his pulling down of Satan's strongholds, by 
the preaching of his Gospel, 2 Cor. x. 4, and his reigning till all his enemies be 
made his footstool, Ps. ex. 1. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


This chapter is a song of holy joy and praise, in which the great things God hath engaged, 
in the foregoing chapter, to do for his people against his and their enemies are cele~ 
brated. It is prepared to be sung when that prophecy shall be accomplished; for we 
must be forward to meet God with our thanksgivings, when he is coming towards us 
with his mercies. Now the people of God are here taught, I. To triumph in the 
safety and holy security both of the church in general and of every particular member 
of it, under the Divine protection, ver. 1—4. II. To triumph over all opposing powers, 
ver..5,6. III. To walk with God, and wait for him in the worst and darkest times, 
ver. 7—9. IV. To lament the stupidity of those who regarded not the providences of 
God, either merciful or afflictive, ver. 10,11. V. To encourage themselves, and one 
another, with hopes that God would still continue to do them good, ver. 12, 14; and 
engage themselves to continue in his service, ver. 13, VI. To recollect the providences 
of God that had been concerning them in their Jow and distressed condition, and their 
carriage under those providences, ver. 15—18. VII. To rejoice in hope of a glorious 
deliverance, which should be as a resurrection to them, ver. 19; and to retire in the 
expectation of it, ver. 20, 21. And this is written for the support and assistance of the 
faith and hope of God’s people in all ages, even those upon whom the ends of the world 
are come. 


N that day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah ; 

We have a strong city ; 
Salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. 

2 Open ye the gates, 
That the righteous nation which keepeth the truth may 

enter in. 

8 Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
Whose mind ts stayed on thee: 
Because he trusteth in thee. 


xxvi. 7. The second clause might be translated, ‘Thou, who art 
upright, dost make plain the course of a just man.” 7 

xxvi. 8. Barnes has “ laws,” where our version more correctly has 
« judgments.” rf 

xxvi. 11. This not very clear verse has been made darker by some 
of the critics. We understand it to mean, “O Lord, they would not — 
see thy lifted hand; they shall see and shall be ashamed »* the veal — 
of the people, yea, fire shall devour thine enemies ” 
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4 Trust ye in the Lorn for ever: 
For in the Lorp JEHOVAH is everlasting strength : 


To the Digte doagie of hy et grace very fitly is a song annexed, in which we 
way give God the plory and take to ourselves the comfort of that grace. In 
that day, the gospel day, which the day of the victories and enlargements of the 
Old Testament church was typical of —to some of which, perhaps, this hath 
a primary reference —“in that day this song shall be sung;” there shall be 
ersons to sing it, and cause and hearts to sing it. It shall be sung “in the 
d of Judah,” which was a figure of the Bospe church; for the gospel cove- 
nant is said to be made “ with the house of Judah,” Heb. viii.8. Glorious things 
are here said of the church of God. 

First. That it is strongly fortified against those that are bad- ver. 1, “ We 
have astrong city.” It isa city aa Rey by the charter of the everlasting 
covenant, fitted for the reception of all that are made free by that charter, for 
their employment and entertainment. It is a strong city, as Jerusalem was 
while it was a city compact together, and had God himself a wall of fire round 
about it; so strong, that none would have believed that an enemy could ever 
“have entered into the gates of Jerusalem,” Zam. iv. 12. The church is a strong 
city, for it has walls and bulwarks, or counterscarps, and those of God’s own 
appointing ; for he has in his promise appointed salvation itself to be its defence. 

hose that are designed for salvation, that will be their protection, 1 Pet. i. 4. 

Secondly. That it is richly replenished with those that are good, and those 
are instead of fortifications to it; for the inhabitants of Jerusalem, if they are 
such as they should be, are its strength, Zec. xii. 5. The gates are here ordered 
to be opened, “that the righteous nation which keepeth the truth may enter 
in,” ver. 2; those had been banished and driven out by the iniquity of the 
former times, but now the laws that were made against them are repealed, and 
they have liberty to enter in again. Or, there is an act for a general natural- 
ization of all the righteous, whatever nation they are of, encouraging them to 
come and settle in Jerusalem. When God hath done great things for any place 
or people, he expects that thus they should render according to the benefit 
done unto them; they should be kind to his people, and take them under their 
protection, and into their bosom. Note, 1. It is the character of righteous 
men that they keep the truths of God; a firm belief of which will have a 
pe baa influence upon the regularity of the whole conversation. Good prin- 

ples fixed in the head will produce good resolutions in the heart and good 
practices in the life. 2. It is the interest of states to countenance such, and 
court them among them, for they bring a blessing with them. 

hirdly. That all that belong to it are safe and easy, and have a holy security 
and serenity of mind in the assurance of God’s favour. 1. This is here the 
matter of a promise; ver. 3, “Thou wilt keep him in peace,” peace, * in perfect 
peace ;” inward peace, outward peace; peace with God, peace of conscience, 
éace at all times, under all events; this peace shall he be put into, and kept 
in the possession of, whose mind is stayed upon God because it trusteth in him. 
It is the character of every good man, that he trusts in God, puts himself under 
his conduct and government, and depends upon him that it shall be vastly to 
his advantage to do so. They that trust in God must have their mind stayed 
upon him, must trust him at all times, under all events, must firmly and faith- 
fully adhere to him, with an entire satisfaction in him; and such as do so 
God will keep in perpetual peace, and that peace shall keep them. When 
evil tidings are abroad they shall calmly expect the event, and not be dis- 
turbed by frightful apprehensions arising from them, whose hearts are “ fixed, 
trusting in the Lord,” Ps, cxii. 7, 2. It is the matter of a precept, ver. 4. 
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Let us make ourselves easy by trusting in the Lord for ever. Since God has 
se nee peace to those that stay themselves upon him, let us not lose the 
benefit of that promise, but repose an entire confidence in him. Trust in him 
for ever; that is, at all times, when we have nothing else to trust to; trust 
in him for that peace, that portion, which will be tor ever. Whatever we 
trust to the world for, it will be but for a moment; all we expect from it is 
confined within the limits of time; but what we trust in God for will last as 
long as we shall last. For in the “ Lord Jehovah,” ‘Jah, Jehovah,’ in him who 
was and is and is to come, there is a Rock of ages, a firm and lasting foundation 
for faith and hope to build upon, And the house built on that Rock will stand 
inastorm. They that trust in God shall not oaly find in him, but receive from 
him, “everlasting strength,” strength that will carry them to everlasting life, 
to that blessedness which is “for ever;” and, therefore, let them trust in him 
for ever, and never cast away or change their confidence. 
5 For he bringeth down them that dwell on high ; 
The lofty city, he layeth it low; 
He layeth it low, even to the ground ; 
He bringeth it even to the dust 
6 The foot shall tread it down, 
Even the feet of the poor, and the steps of the needy. 
7 The way of the just zs uprightness : 
Thou, most upright, dost weigh the path of the just. 
8 Yea, in the way of thy judgments, O Lorn, have we 
waited for thee; 
The desire of owr soul ¢s to thy name, and to the remem. 
brance of thee. 
9 With my soul have I desired thee in the night ; 
Yea, with my spirit within me will I seek thee early : 
For when thy judgments are in the earth, 
The inhabitants of the world will learn righteousness. 
Let favour be shewed to the wicked, : 
Yet will he not learn righteousness : 
In the land of uprightness will he deal unjustly, 
And will not behold the majesty of the Lorp. 
11 Lorp, when thy hand is lifted up, they will not see: 
But they shall see, and be ashamed for their envy at the 
people ; 
Yea, the fire of thine enemies shall devour them. 


10 


EFFECTS OF THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT TIBERIAS. 
mercy upon him,” Ps. cxxiii. 2. We cannot appeal from God’s justice, but to 


Here the prophet farther encourageth us to trust in the Lord for ever, and 
to continue waiting on him; for, awe : r 

First. He will make humble souls that trust in him to triumph over their 
proud enemies, ver. 5,6. ‘They that exalt themselves shall be abased, for he 

bringeth down them that dwell on high;” and wherein they deal proudly 
he is and will be above them; even the lofty city, Babylon itself or Nineveh, 
he lays it low, ch. xxv, 12. He can do it, be it never so well fortified; he has 
done it many a time, he will do it, for he resists the proud: it is his glory to 
do it, for he proves himself to be God by looking on the proud and abasing 
them, Job xl. 12. But, on the contrary, they that humble themselves shall be 
exalted; for “the feet of the poor” shall tread upon the lofty cities, ver. 6. He 
doth not say great armies shall tread them down; but when God will have 
it done, “even the feet of the poor” shall do it; Mal. iv. 3, “Ye shall tread 
down the wicked;” “ Come, set your feet on the necks of these kings:” see 
Ps. exlvii. 6; Rom. xvi. 20. | , ; 

Secondly. He takes cognizance of the way of his people, and hath delight 
in it; ver. 7, ‘The way of the just is evenness ;’ so it may be read. It is their 
endeayour and constant care to walk with God in an even, steady course of 
obedience and holy conversation ; “ My foot stands in an_even place,” goes in 
an even path, Ps. xxvi. 12; and it is their happiness that God makes their way 
plain a, easy before them. “Thou, most upright,” dost level, or make even, 

the path of the just,” by preventing or Zeno HE those things that would be 
stumblingblocks tu them, so that “nothing shall offend them,” Ps. cxix. 165. 

jod weighs it, so we read it; he considers it, and will aby them grace suffi- 
cient for them, to help them over all the difficulties they may meet with in 
their way. Thus with the upright God will shew himself upright. 

Thirdly. It is our duty, and will be our comfort, to wait for God, and to keep 
up holy desires towards him in the darkest and most discouraging times, 
ver. 8,9. This has always been the practize of God’s people, even then when 
God has frowned upon them: 1. To keep up a constant dependence upon him. 
“In the way of thy judgments we have” still “ waited for thee ;” that is, when 
thon hast corrected us, we have looked tc no other hand but thine to relieve 
us; a3 the “servant looks” only “to the hand of his master, till that he have 


his mercy. If God’s judgments continue long, if it be a road of judgments, for 
so the word signifies, yet we must not be whe 49 but continue waiting. 2. To 
let out holy desires towards him, Our troubles, how pressing soever, must 
neyer put us out of conceit with our Sey PE nor turn us awaydrom God; but 
still the desire of our soul must be to his name, and to the remembrance of 
him; and in the night, the darkest, longest night of affliction, with our souls 
must we desire him. Ist. Our great concern must be for God's name, and our 
earnest desire that that may be glorified, whatever become of us and our 
names. ‘his is that which we must wait for, and pray for; “Father, glorify 
thy name,” and we are satisfied. 2nd. Our great comfort must be in the 
remembrance of that name, of all that whereby God has made himself known. 
The remembrance of God must be our great support and pleasure; and though 
sometimes we be unmindful of him, yet still our desire must be towards the 
remembrance of him, and we must take pains with our own hearts to have him 
always in mind. 3rd. Our desires towards God must be inward, fervent, and 
sincere. With our soul we must desire him, with our soul we must pant after 
him, Ps. xlii. 1, and with our spirits within us, with the innermost thought, and 
the closest application of mind, we must seek him. We make nothing of our 
religion, whatever our profession be, if we do not make heart-work of it. 4th. 
Even in the darkest night of affliction, our desires must be towards God, as 
our sun and shield; for, however God is pleased to deal with us, we must never 
think the worse of him, nor cool in our love to him. 5th. If our desires be 
indeed towards God, we must evidence it by seeking him, and seeking him 
early, as those that desire to find him, and dread the thoughts of missing him. 
They that would seek God, and find him, must seek betimes, and seek him 
earnestly. ‘Though we come never 80 early, we shall find him ready to 
receive us. ‘ Aiea 3 4 bude. 
Fourthly. It is God’s gracious design in sending abroad his judgments, 
thereby to bring men to seek him and serve him. ‘“ When thy judgments are 
upon the earth,” laying all waste, then we have reason to expect that not only 
God's professing people, but even “the inhabitants of the world, will learn 
righteousness,” will have their mistakes rectified, and their lives reformed; will 


xxvi. 14. The natural explanation of our version is to refer this 
verse to the “other lords” of the previous verse. The word for 
“ deceased” is rephaim, which is the usual term for departed souls. 

xxvi. 19. This verse is a contrast to verse 14, The oppressors of 
Israel are extinguished, but Israel shall revive and rise again. The 
translation is capable of improvement: “Thy dead shall live, my 
deceased shall rise,” &c. 

xxvi. 21. This may or may not refer to Chaldea. In the second 


= 


clause “blood” means either guilt or innocent blood—i.e., crime shall 
be revealed, and murder shail not be hidden. 

xxvii. 1. The two leviathans and the sea-monster are perhaps 
emblems of three empires. The tannin (dragon, or sea-monster) may 
be Egypt, and the others may be Assyria and Babylonia, or Chaldea, 
Other explanations have been proposed, but this seems as good as 
any. 

veer. 4. The question, “Who would set the briars and thorns 
647 
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be brought to acknowledge God’s righteousness in punishing them; will repent. 
of their own unrighteousness in offending God, and so be brought to walk 
in right paths. They will do this; that is, judgments are designed to pod | | 
them to this, they have a natural pe iecken to produce this effect; and though | 
many continue obstinate, yet some even of “the inhabitants of the world ” will |; 
profit by this discipline, and “ will learn righteousness ;” sure they will, they 
are strangely stupid if they do not. Note, The intention of afflictions is to . 
teach us Rc tantanems and blessed is the man whom God chastens, and thus 
teaches, Ps. xciv. 12. iscite justitiam, moniti, et non temnere divos,—‘ Let this | 
“oe 9 a you to cultivate righteousness, and cease from despising the 
ods.’— Virgil. 

e Fifthly. Those are wicked indeed that will not be wrought upon by the 
favourable methods God takes to reduce and reform them; and it is necessary 
God should deal with them in a severe way by his judgments, which shail 
prevail to humble those that would not otherwise be bambled: Observe, 

1. How sinners walk contrary to God, and refuse to comply with the means 
used for their reformation, and to answer the intentions of them, ver. 10. Ist. 
Favour is shewed to them; they receive many mercies from God; he causeth 
his sun to shine, and rain to fall upon them; nay, he prospers them, and into 
their hands he brings plentifully; they escape many of the strokes of God’s 
judgments which others, less wicked than they, have been cut off by. In some 
pccus instances they seem to be remarkably favoured above their neigh- 
ours, and the design of all this is, that they may be won upon to love and serve 
that God who thus favours them; and yet it is all in vain. They will not learn 
righteousness, will not be led to repentance by the goodness of God; and 
therefore it is requisite that God should send his judgments into the earth, to 
reckon with men for abused mercies. 2nd. They live in a “land of upright- 
ness;” where religion is professed, and is in reputation, and the word of God 
preached, and where they have many good examples set them; in a land of 
evenness, where there are not so many stumblingblocks as in other places ; in 
a land of correction, where vice and profaneness are discountenanced and 
punished; yet there they will deal unjustly, and go on frowardly in their evil 
ways. They that do wickedly deal unjustly both with God and man, and with 
their own souls. And those that will not be reclaimed by the justice of the 
nation may expect the judgments of God upon them. Nor can they expect | 
a place hereafter in the land of blessedness who now conform not to the laws 
and usages, nor improve the privileges and advantages, of the “land of upright- 
ness.” And why do they not? It is because they “ will not behold the majesty 
of the Lord,” will not believe, will not consider, what a God of terrible majesty 
he is whose laws and justice they eae in the contempt of. God's majesty 
appears in all the dispensations of his providence; but they regard it not, and 
therefore study not to answer the ends of those dispensations. Even when we 
receive the mercy of the Lord we must still behold the majesty of the Lord 
and his goodness. 3rd. God lifts up his hand to give them warning, that they 
may, by repentance and prayer, make their peace with him; but they take no 
notice of it, are not aware that God is angry with them, or coming forth against 
them; “they will not see,” and none so blind as those that war not see, that 
shut their eyes against the clearest conviction of guilt and wrath; who ascribe 
that to chance, or common fate, which is manifestly a Divine rebuke; who 
regard not the threatening symptoms of their own ruin, but cry peace to 
themselves when the righteous God is waging war with them. 

2. How God will at length be too hard for them. When he judgeth, he will 
overcome; “They will not see, but they shall see;” shall be made to see 
whether they will or no, that God is angry with them. Atheists, scorners, and 
the secure, will shortly feel what now they will not believe, that it “is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” They will not see the evil of 
sin, and particularly the sin of hating and persecuting the peckls of God; but 
they aint see by the tokens of God’s displeasure against them for it, and the 
deliverances in which God will plead his people’s cause, that what is done 
against them he takes as done against himself, and will reckon for it accord- 
ingly. “They shall see” that they have done God’s people a great deal of 
wrong, and therefore shall “be ashamed” of their enmity and envy towards 
them, and their ill usage of such as deserved better treatment. Note, Those 
that bear ill-will to God’s people have reason to be ashamed of it, so absurd 
and unreasonable it is; and sooner or later they shall be ashamed of it, and the 
remembrance of it shall fill them with confusion. Some read it, ‘They shall 
see, and be confounded for the zeal of the people;’ that is, by the zeal God will 
shew for his people; when they shall be made to know how jealous God is 
for the honour and welfare of his people, they shall be confounded to think that 
they might have been of that people, and would not. Their doom therefore is, 
that since they slighted the happiness of God's friends, the fire of his enemies 
shall devour them; that is, that fire which is prepared for his enemies, and 
with which they shall be devoured; the fire designed for the devil and his 
angels. Note, Those that are enemies to God’s people, and envy them, God 
looks upon as his enemies, and will deal with them accordingly. 


12 Lorp, thou wilt ordain peace for us: 
For thou also hast wrought all our works in us. 
O Lorp our God, other lords beside thee have had do- 
minion over us: 
But by thee only will we make mention of thy name. 
They are dead, they shall not live ; 
They are deceased, they shall not rise: 
Therefore hast thou visited and destroyed them, 
And made all their memory to perish. 
Thou hast increased the nation, O Lorp, 
Thou hast increased the nation: thou art glorified : 
Thou hadst removed ?¢ far unto all the ends of the earth. 
Lorp, in trouble have they visited thee, 
They poured out a prayer when thy chastening was 
upon them. 
| 
| 


13 


14 


16 


17 Like as a woman with child, 

That draweth near the time of her delivery, 
Js in pain, avd crieth out in her pangs; 

So have we been in thy sight, O Lorp. 


18 We have been with child we have been in pain, 


against me in battle?” should rather be an exclamation: “ Would 
that the briars and thorns were against me! in battle I would 
encounter them,” &e. 

xxvii. 5. On the various shades of thought supposed by critics to 
be intended in this verse, Dr. Alexander says, “The general meaning 
is the same in either case, viz., that the alternative presented to the 
enemy is that of destruction or submission.” This remark must, 
however, comprise verse 4, which is as much as to say, “ either let them 
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We have as it were brought forth wind ; 
We have not wrought any deliverance in the earth ; 
Neither have the inhabitants of the world fallen. 


19 Thy dead men shall live, 


Together with my dead body shall they arise. 

Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust : 

For thy dew ts as the dew of herbs, : 
And the earth shall cast out the dead. 


The prophet, in these verses, looks back upon what God had done with 
them, both in mercy and judgment, and sings unto God of both; and then 
looks forward upon what he hoped God would do for them. Observe, 

First. His views and reflections are mixed. When he looks back upon the 
state of the church, he finds, 

1. That God had in many instances been very gracious to them, and had done 
great things for them; ver. 12, “Thou hast wrought all our works in us;” or, 
for us. atever good work is done by us, it is owing to a good work wrought 
by the grace of God in us; it is he that puts good thoughts and affections inte 
our hearts, if at any time they be there, and that works in us both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure. Acti, agimus,—‘ Being acted upon, we act.’ And if 
any kindness be shewed us, or any of our affairs be prosperous and successful, 
it is God that works it for us; and every creature, every business, that is any 
way serviceable to our comfort, it is he that makes it to be so; and sometimes 
makes that to work for us which seemed to make against us. In particular, 
ver. 15, “Thou hast increased the nation, O Lord;” so that a little one is 
become a thousand. In Egypt they multiplied exceedingly, and afterwards in 
Canaan, so that they filled the land; and in this thou art glorified; for the 
multitude of the people is the honour of the prince. And therein God was 
glorified, as faithful to his covenant with Abraham, that he would make him 
a “father of many nations.” Note, God’s nation is a growing nation, and it is 
the glory of God that it is so. The increase of the church, that holy nation, 
is theretore to be rejoiced in, because it is the increase of those that make it 
their business to glorify God in this world. 

2. That yet he had laid them under his rebukes. Ist. The neighbour nations 
had sometimes oppressed them, and tyrannized over them; ver. 13, “O Lord 
our God,” thou who hast the sole right to rule us, whose subjects and servants 
we are, to thee we complain, (for whither else should we go with our com- 
plaints?) that “other lords besides thee have had dominion over us.” Not only 
in the days of the judges, but afterwards, God frequently sold them into the 
hands of their enemies; or rather, by their iniquities, they sold themselves 
ch. lii. 3—5. When they had been careless in the service of God, God suffered 
their enemies to have dominion over them, that they might know the difference 
between “his service and the service of the kingdoms of the countries.” It 
may be understood as a confession of sin, their serving other gods, and subject- 
ing themselves to the superstitious laws and customs of their neighbours, by 
wun other lords (for they called their idols, Baals, ‘lords,’) had dominion over 
them besides God; but now they promise that it shall be so no more: From 
henceforth “by thee only will we make mention of thy name;” that is, we will 
worship thee only, and in that way only which thou hast instituted and ap- 
pointed. ‘The same may be our penitent reflection: “ Other lords” besides 
God “have had dominion over us.” Every lust has been our lord, and we 
have been led captive by it; and it has been long enough, and too long, that 
we have thus wronged both God and ourselves. The same, therefore, must 
be our pious resolution, that from henceforth we will make mention of God's 
name only, and by him only; that we will keep close to God, and to our duty, 
and never desert it. 2nd. They had sometimes been carried into captivity 
before their enemies, ver. 15. The nation which at first thou didst increase, 
and make to take root, thou hast now diminished, and plucked up, and “re- 
moved it” to “all the ends of the earth,” driven it out to the utmost parts 
of heaven, as is threatened, Dew. xxx. 4, and xxviii. 64. But observe betwixt 
the mention of the increasing of them and that of the removing of them, it 
is said, “Thou art gloritied;” for the judgments God inflicts upon his people for 
their sins are for his honour, as well as the mercies he bestows upon them 
in performance of his promise. 

3. He remembers that when they were thus oppressed and carried captive, 
they cried unto God, which was a good evidence they neither had quite forsaken 
him nor were quite forsaken of him, and that there were merciful intentions in 
the Judgments they were under; ver. 16, “ Lord, in trouble have they visited 
thee.” This was usual with the people of Israel, as we find frequently in the 
story of the judges ; when other lords had dominion over them, they “humbled 
themselves,” and said, “'The Lord is righteous,” 2 Chr. xii.6. See here, Ist. The 
need we have of afflictions; they are necessary to stir-up prayer. When it is 
said, “In trouble have they visited thee,” it is implied that in their peace and 
prosperity they were strangers to God, kept at a distance from him, and seldom 
came near him; as if, when the world smiled upon them, they had no occasion 
for his favours. 2nd. The benefit we often have by afflictions. They bring us to 
God, and quicken us to our duty, and shew us our dependence upon him. ‘Those 
that before seldom looked at God, now visit him: they come frequently, they 
become friendly, and make their court to him. Before, prayer came drop by 
drop; but now they pour out a prayer. It comes now like water from a foun- 
tain, not like water from a still. ‘They poured out a ‘secret speech,’ so the 
margin. Praying is speaking to God, but it is a secret speech; for it is the lan- 
guage of the heart, otherwise it is not praying. Affictions bring us to secret 
prayer; in which we may be more free and particular in our addresses to him 
than we can be in public. In affliction, those will seek God early, who before 
sought him slowly, Hos. v.15. It will make men fervent and fluent in prayer. 
“They poured out a prayer,” as the drink offerings were poured out, “ when 
thy chastening was upon them.” But it is to be feared, when the niet | 
pe them, they will by degrees return to their former carelessness, as they ha 
often done. 3 

4. He complains that their struggles for their own liberty had been very pain- 
ful and perilous, but they had not been successful, ver. 17, 18. 1st. They had 
the throes and pangs they dreaded. We have been like a woman in labour, that 
“crieth out in her pangs.” We have, with a great deal of anxiety and toil, 
endeavoured to help ourselves, and our troubles have been increased by those 
attempts; as, when Moses came to deliver Israel, the tale of bricks was doubled. 
Their prayers were quickened by the acuteness of their pains, and became as 
strong ‘and. vehement. as the cries of a woman in sore travail. “ So have we been 
in thy sight, O Lord.” It was a comfort and satisfaction to them in their dis- 
tress, that God had his eye upon them, that all their miseries were in his sight. 
He was no stranger to their pangs or their prayers. “ Lord, all my desire is 
before thee; and my groaning is not hid from thee,” Ps. xxxyiii. 9. henever 
they came to present themselves before the Lord, with their complaints and 


petitions, they were in agonies, like those of a woman in travail. 2ud, They 


be destroyed,” while here the added thought is, “or let them be 
reconciled.” 

xxvii. 6. The first clause may be rendered, “ Hereafter Jacob shall 
take root.” 

xxvii. 7, 8. ‘‘Hath the Lord smitten Israel as severely as he has 


smitten Israel’s foes? Doso many fall in Israel as fall among his — 


enemies? When Israel is cast out she is chastised by him in measure, 
she is removed by a harsh wind wher the east wind blows.” Such is 
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came short of the issue and suecess they desired and hoped for. ‘ We have 
been with child;” that is, we have had great expectation of a speedy and happy 
deliverance, have been big with hopes; and when “ we have been in pain” have 
comforted ourselves with this, that the joyful birth would make us forget our 
misery, Jno. xvi. 21; but alas, “ we have as it were brought forth wind;” it has 
th a false conception, our expectations have been frustrated, and our pains 

ave been rather dying pains than travailing ones. We have had a miscarrying 
womb, and dry breasts. All our efforts have proved successless; “ We have 
not wrought any deliverance in the earth,” for ourselves, or for our friends and 
allies; but rather have made our own case and theirs worse. ‘“ Neither have the 
inhabitants of the world,” whom we have been contesting with, fallen before us, 
either in their power or in their hopes; but they are still as high and uppish as 
ever. Note, A righteous cause may be strenuously pleaded, both by prayer and 
endeavour, both with God and man; and yet for a great while may go by the 
worse, and the point not be gained. 

Secondly. His prospects and hopes are very pleasant. In general, “ Thou wilt 
ordain peace for us,” ver. 12; that is, all that good which the necessity of our 
case calls for. What peace the church has, or hopes for, it is of God’s ordain- 
ing; and we may comfort ourselves with this, that, what trouble soever may for 
a time be appointed to the people of God, peace will at length be ordained for 
them; for the end of those men is peace. And if God by his Spirit work all our 
works in us, he will ordain peace for us; for the work of righteousness shall 
be peace. And that is true and lasting peace, such as the world can neither 
give nor take away, which God ordains; for to those that have it it shall be 
unchangeable, as the ordinances of the day and of the night. And from what 
God hath done for us we may encourage ourselves to hope that he will yet 
farther do us good. Thou hast heard the desire of the humble, and therefore 
wilt, Ps. x. 17. And when this peace is ordained for us, then “ by thee only will 
we make mention of thy name,” ver. 13; that is, we will give the glory of it to 
thee only, and not to any other; and we will depend upon thy grace only to 
enable us to do so. We cannot praise God’s name but by his strength. 

Two ae in particular the prophet here comforts the church with the pro- 
spect of: 

1. The amazing ruin of her enemies; ver. 14, “ They are dead,” those other 
lords that “have had dominion over us.” Their power is irrecoverably broken, 
they are quite cut off and extinguished; and “they shall not live,” shall never 
be able to put up head any more; being deceased, they shall not rise, but, like 
Haman, when they have begun to fall before the seed of the Jews, they shall 
sink like a stone. Because they are sentenced to this tinal ruin, therefore in 
pursuance of that sentence God himself hath visited them in wrath, as a 
righteous judge, and hath cut off both the men themselves (he hath destroyed 
them) and the remembrance of them; they and their names are buried together 
in the dust. He hath “made all their memory to perish ;” either they are for- 
gotten or made mention of with detestation. Note, The cause that is main- 
tained in opposition to God and his kingdom = men, though it may prosper 
a while, will certainly sink at last, and all that adhere to it will perish with it. 
‘The Jewish doctors, comparing this with ver. 19, infer that the resurrection of 
the dead belongs to the Jews only; and that those of other nations shall not 
rise. But we know better things, that “all that are in their graves shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God,” and that this speaks of the final destruction of 
Christ’s enemies, which is the second death. 

2. The surprising resurrection of her friends, ver. 19. Though the church 
eis not in the birth of the man child, of which she travailed in pain, but 
“hath as it were brought forth wind,” ver. 18, yet the disappointment shall be 
balanced in a way equivalent; “Thy dead men shall live.” Those that were 
thought to be dead, who had received a sentence of death within themselves, 
who were cast out as if they had been naturally dead, they shall appear again 
in their former vigour. ‘spirit of life from God” shall enter into the slain 
witnesses, and they shall prophesy again, Rev. xi. 11, The dry bones shall live, 
and become an “exceeding great army,” Hze. xxxvii. 10. “ Together with my 
dead body shall they arise.” If we believe the resurrection of the dead, of our 
dead bodies at the last day, as Job did, and the prophet here, that will facilitate 
our belief of the promised restoration of the church’s lustre and strength in this 
world. hen God’s time is come, how low soever she may be brought, they 
shall arise; even Jerusalem, the city of God, but now lying like a dead body, 
a carcase, to which the “eagles are gathered together.” God owns it still for 
his, so doth the prophet; but it shall arise, shall be rebuilt, and flourish again. 
And therefore fet the poor, desolate, melancholy remains of its inhabitants, 
that dwell as in dust, “awake and sing;” for they shall see Jerusalem, the city 
of their solemnities, a “quiet habitation” again, ch. xxxiii. 20; for the dew of 
God’s favour shall be to it as the evening dew to the herbs that were parched 
with the heat of the sun all day, shall revive and refresh them; and as the spring 
dews that water the earth, and make the herbs that lay buried in it to put forth 
and bud,-so shall they flourish again; and “the earth shall cast out the dead,” 
as it casts the herbs out of their roots; the earth, in which they seemed to be 
lost, shall contribute to their revival. When the church and her interests are 
to be restored, neither the dew of heaven nor the fatness of the earth shall be 
wanting to do their parts towards it. Now this (as Ezekiel’s vision, which is a 
comment upon it) may be fitly accommodated, Ist. To the spiritual resurrec- 
tion of those that were dead in sin, by the power of Christ’s Gospel and grace; 
so Dr. Lightfoot applies it, Hor. Heb., in Juo. xii. 24. The Gentiles shall live: 
With my body shall they arise; that is, they shall be called in after Christ’s 
resurrection, shall rise with him, and sit with him in heavenly places; nay, they 
shall arise my body; that is, (saith he,) they shall become the mystical bedy of 
Christ, and shall rise as part of him, 2nd. ‘To the last resurrection, when dead 
saints shall live and rise together with Christ's dead body; for he rose as the 
firstfruits, aud believers shall rise by virtue of their union with him, and their 
communion in his resurrection. 


20 Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, 
And shut thy doors about thee : 
Hide thyself as it were for a little moment, 
Until the indignation be overpast. 
21 For, behold, the Lorp cometh out of his place 
To punish the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity : 
The earth also shall disclose her blood, 
And shall no more cover her slain, 


These two verses are supposed not to belong to the song, which takes up the 
resi of the chapter, but to begin a new matter, and to be rather an introduction 
to the following chapter than the conclusion of this. Or, whereas in the fore- 

oing song the people of God had spoken to him, complaining of their grievances, 
bere he returns an answer to their complaints. In which, 

First. He invites them into their chambers; ver. 20, “Come, my people,” 
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come to me, come with me, He calls them no whither but where he himself 
will accompany them. Let the storm that disperseth others bring you nearer 
together. Come, and enter into thy chambers; stay not abroad, lest you be 
caught in the storm, as the Egyptians in the hail, x. ix. 21. 1. Come into 
chambers of distinction, come into your own apartments, and continue not any 
longer mixed with the children of Babylon; “Come out from among them, and 
be ye separate,” 2 Cor. vi. 17; Rev. xviii. 4. If God hath set apart them that 
are godly for himself, they ought to set themselves apart. 2. Into chambers of 
defence, in which, by the secrecy or by the strength of them, yon may be safe 
in the worst of times. The attributes of God are the “secret of his tabernacle,” 
Ps. XXvil. 55 his name a strong tower, into which we may run fvr shelter, 
Pr. xviii. 10. We must by faith find a way into these chambers, and there hide 
ourselves; that is, with a holy security and serenity of 11u.d we must put our- 
selves under the Divine protection. Come as Noah into the ark, tor he shut the 
doors about him, When dangers are threatening, it is good to retire, and lie 
hid, as Elijah did by the brook Cherith. 3. Into chambers of devotion, “ Enter 
into thy closet, and shut thy door,” Mat. vi. 6. Be private with God. “ Enter 
into thy chamber,” to examine thyself, and commune with thy own heart; to 
pray and humble thyself before God. This work is to be done in times of 
distress and danger. And thus we hide ourselves; that is, we recommend 
ourselves to God to hide us; and he will hide us either under heaven or in 
heaven. Israel must_keep within doors, when the destroying angel is slay- 
ing the firstborn of Egypt, else the blood on the door-posts will not secure 
them; so must Rahab and her family, when Jericho is destroyed. ‘Those are 
most safe that are least seen. Qui bene Jatuit, bene vixit,— He has lived well 
who has sought a proper degree of concealment.’ 

Secondly. aa assures them that the trouble would be over in a very short 
time; they should not long be in any fright or peril. Hide thyself for a 
moment; the smallest part of time we can conceive; like an atom of matter. 
Nay, if you can imagine one moment shorter than another, it is but for a “ little 
moment,” and that with a quasi too, “as it were” for a little moment, less than 
‘it think of. When it is over it will seem as nothing to you; you will wonder 

ow soon it is gone. You shall not need to lie long in confinement, long in 
concealment; the “indignation” will presently be “overpast;” that is, the 
indignation of the enemies against you; their persecuting power and rage, 
which forceth you to abscond, as when the wicked rise, a man is hid. This 
will soon be over; God will cut them off, will break their power, and defeat 
their purposes, and find a way for your enlargement. When Athanasius was 
banished Alexandria, by an edict of Fatiags and his friends greatly lamented 
it, he bade them be of good cheer. Nubecula est qu@é cito pertransibit,— \t is 
a little cloud, that will soon blow over.’ “ You shall have tribulation ten days,” 
that is all, Fev. ii. 10. This enables God’s suffering people to call their afflic- 
tions light, that they are but for a moment. 

Thirdly. He assures them that their enemies should be reckoned with for all 
the Se yet they had done them by the sword, either of war or persecution, 
ver. 21. The Lord will panish them for the blood they have shed. Here is, 
1. The judgment set, and process issued out; ‘he Lord cometh ont of his 
place, to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity,” in giving such 
disturbance to all about them. There is a great deal of iniquity among the 
inhabitants of the earth; but though they all combine in it thaneh hand join 
in hand” to carry it on, yet “it shall not go unpunished.” Besides the ever- 
lasting punishment into which the wicked shall go hereafter, there are often 
remarkable punishments of cruelty, oppression, and persecution, in this world. 

When men’s indignation is overpast, and they have done their worst, let them 
then expect God’s indignation; for “the seeth that his day is coming,” 
Ps. xxxvii. 13. God “cometh out of his place to punish;” that is, he shews 
himself in an extraordinary manner from heaven, the firmament of his power; 
from the sanctuary, the residence of his grace. He is raised up out of his 
holy habitation, where he seemed before to conceal himself; and now he will 
do something great, the product of his wise, and just, and secret counsels; as 
a prince that goes to take the chair, or take the field, Zec. ii. 13. Some observe, 
that God’s place is the mercy-seat, there he delights to be; when he punisheth 
he comes out of his place, for he hath no pleasure in the death of sinners. 
2. The criminals convicted by the notorious evidence of the fact; “The earth 
shall disclose her blood.” ‘The innocent blood, the blood of the saints and 
martyrs, which hath been shed upon the earth like water, and has soaked 
into it, and been concealed and covered by it, shall now be brought to light, 
and brought to account; for God will make inquisition for it, and will give 
those that shed it blood to drink, for they are worthy. Secret murders, and 
other secret wickednesses, shall be discovered sooner or later; and the slain 
which the earth has long covered, she shall no longer cover, but they shall be 
produced as evidence against the murderers. ‘The voice of Abel’s blood cries 
from the earth, Gen. iv. 10, 11; Job xx. 27. Those®ins which seemed to have 
been buried in oblivion will be called to mind, and called over again, when the 
day of reckoning comes. Let God’s people therefore wait awhile with patience, 
for “ behold the Judge standeth before the door.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


In this chapter the prophet goes on to shew, I. What great things God would do fay his 
church and people, which should now shortly be accomplished in the deliverance of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib, and the destruction of the Assyrian army. But it is 
expressed generally for the encouragement of the church in after ages, with reference 
to the power and prevalency of the enemies of it: I. That proud oppressors should be 
reckoned with, ver. 1; II. That care should be taken of the church, as of God’s’ vine- 
yard, ver. 2,3; 111. That God would let fall his controversy with them upon their return 
to him, ver. 4, 5; IV. That he would greatly multiply and increase them, ver. 6; 
V. That as to their afflictions, the property of them should be altered, ver. 7, they 
should be mitigated and moderated, ver. 8, and sanctified, ver. 9; VI. That though it 
might be laid waste, and made desolate for a time, ver. 10, 11, yet it should be restored, 
and the scattered members should be gathered together again, ver. 12, 13. And all this 
is applicable to the grace of the Gospel, and God’s promises to, and providences con- 
cerning, the Christian church, and such as belong to it. 


N that day the Lorp with his sore and great and strong 
sword 
Shall punish leviathan the piercing serpent, 
Even leviathan that crooked serpent ; 
And he shall slay the dragon that és in the sea. 
2 In that day sing ye unto her, A vineyard of red wine. 
8 I the Lorp do keep it; 
I will water it every moment: 


perhaps the true sense, though not the literal translation, of these 
disputed verses, 

xxvii. 9. On the words “when he maketh all the stones of the 
altar as chalk-stones,” &c., Barnes says, ‘“‘ That is, Jehovah shall 
make the stones of the altars reared in honour of idols like chalk- 
stones, or shall throw them down and scatter them abroad, like stones 
that are easily beaten to pieces.” Others think Israel was to remove 
the altars, “The groves and images” alluded to are thought to be 


especially the emblems of Astarte and the sun-god. Astarte, or 
Ashtoreth, is by high authorities believed to be the moon-goddess, 
though some think it the planet Venus. In auy case Baal was tha 
sun-god, and the two forms represent the lventious and the cruel 
aspects of idolatry. , 
pocorn 10, Ll. it is disputed whether Jerusalem or Babylon is the 
subject of these verses, or whether it is the cities of Israel in general, 
The promise in verse 12 strongly favours the last-named explanation, 
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Lest any hurt it, 
I will keep it night and day. 
4 Fury ts not in me: 
Who would set the briers avd thorns against me in battle ? 
I would go through them, I would burn them together, 
5 Or let him take hold of my strength, 
That he may make peace with me; 
And he shall make peace with me. 
G He shall cause them that come of Jacob to take root : 
Israel shall blossom and bud, 
And fill the face of the world with fruit. 


The prophet is here singing of judgment and merry. - i 

First. Of judgment upon the enemies of God's church; ver. 1, “ Tribulation 
to them that trouble” it, 2 Thes. i. 6. When the Lord “comes out of his place 
wo punish the inhabitants of the earth,” ch. xxvi. 21, he will be sure to “punish 
leviathan, the dragon that is in the sea,” every proud, oppressing tyrant, that 
is the terror of the mighty, and, like the leviathan, is so fierce that none dare 
stir him up, and his heart as hard as a stone, and “ when he raiseth up him- 
self the mighty are afraid,” Job xli. 10, 24, 25. ‘The church has many enemies, but 
commonly some one that 1s more formidable than the rest. So Sennacherib was 
in his day, and Nebuchadnezzar in his, and Antiochus in his. So Pharaoh had 
been formerly; and he is called “leviathan,” and “the dragon,” Ps. Ixxiv. 14; 
ch. li.9; Eze. xxix.3. And the New Testament church has had its leviathans ; 
we read of a “great red dragon, ready to devour it,” Rev. xii. 3. Those malig- 
nant, persecuting powers are here compared to the leviathan in bulk and 
strength, and the mighty bustle they make in the world; to dragons, for their 
rage and fury; to serpents, piercing serpents, penetrating in their counsels, 

wick in their moticns, that if they once get in their head, will soon wind in 
their whole body; ‘crossing like a bar,’ so the margin, standing in the way of 
all their neighbours, and obstructing them; to crooked serpents, subtle and 
insinuating, but perverse and mischievous. Great and mighty princes, if they 
oppose the people of God, are in God’s account as dragons and serpents, the 

laws of mankind; and the Lord will punish them in due time. They are too 

ig for men to deal with, and call to an account; and therefore the great God 
will take the doing of it into his own hands. He hath a “ sore, and great, and 
strong sword,” wherewith to do execution upon them, when the “measure of 
their iniquity is full,” and their day is come to fall. It is emphatically expressed 
in the original, ‘The Lord with his sword, that cruel one, and that great one, 
and that strong one, shall punish this unwieldy, this unruly criminal;’ and it 
shall be a capital punishment, “he shall slay the dragon that is in the sea;” for 
the wages of his sin is death; which shall not only be a prevention of his doing 
farther mischief, as the slaying of a wild beast, but a just punishment for the 
mischief he has done, as the putting of a traitor or rebel to death. God hatha 
strong sword for the doing of this; variety of judgments sufficient to humble 
the proudest, and break the most powerful of his enemies; and he will do it 
when the day of execution comes; “In that day” he will punish; his day which 
is coming, Ps. xxxvii. 13. This is applicable to the spiritual victories obtained 
by our Lord Jesus over the powers of darkness. He not only disarmed, spoiled, 
and cast out the prince of this world; but with his “strong sword,” the virtue 
of his death, and the preaching of his Gospel, he doth and will “ destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil,” that great leviathan, that old 
serpent, the dragon. He shall be bound, that he may not “ deceive the nations,” 
and that is a punishment to him, Rev. xx. 2,3. And at length for deceiving the 
nations, he shall be “ cast into the lake of fire,” Rev. xx. Ll. 

Secondly. Of mercy to the church. In the same day, when God is punishing 
the leviathan, let the church and all her friends be easy and cheerful; let 
those that attend her sing to her for her comfort, sing her asleep with these 
assurances. Let it be sung in her assemblies, 

1. That she is God’s vineyard, and is under his particular care, ver. 2,3. She 
is in God’s eye “a vineyard of red wine.” The world is as a fruitless, worthless 
wilderness; but the church is enclosed as a vineyard, a peculiar place, and of 
value, that has great care taken of it, and great pains taken with it, and from 
which precious fruits are gathered, wherewith they honour God and man. It 
is a vineyard of red wine, yielding the best and choicest grapes; intimating the 
reformation of the church*that it now brings forth good fruit unto God, 
whereas before it brought forth fruit to itself, or brought forth wild grapes, 
ch. v. 4. Now God ites care, Ist. Of the safety of this vineyard; ‘I the 
Lord do keep it.” He speaks this as glorying in it, that he is, and hath under- 
taken to be, the keeper of Israel. ‘Chose that bring forth fruit to God are, and 
shall be, always under his protection. He speaks this as assuring us that they 
shall be so. the Lord that can do every thing, but cannot lie nor deceive, 1 
do keep it; “lest any hurt it, I will keep it night and day.” God's sb hank in 
this world lies much exposed to injury. ‘There are many that would hurt it 
would tread it down, and lay it waste, Ps. Ixxx. 13; but God will suffer no rea’ 
hurt or damage to be done it, but what he will bring good out of. He will keep 
it constantly night and day ; and not without need, for the enemies are restless 
in their designs and attempts against it, and, both night and day, seek an 
opportunity to do it a mischief. God will keep it in the night of affliction and 
persecution, and in the day of peace and prosperity, the temptations of which 
are no less dangerous. God’s people shall be preserved not only from “the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness,” but “from the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday,” Ps. xci. 6. This vineyard shalt be well fenced. 2nd. Of the 
fruitfulness of this vineyard; “IT will water it every moment,” and yet it shall 
not be over watered. ‘Ihe still and silent dews of God's grace and blessin 
shall continually descend upon it, that it may bring forth much fruit. We nee 
the constant and continual waterings of the Divine grace; for if that be at any 
time withdrawn we wither, and come to nothing. God waters his vineyard by 
the ministry of the word, by his servants the prophets, whose doctrine shall 
drop as the dew. Paul plants, and Apollos waters, but God gives the increase; 
for without him the watchman wakes and the husbandman waters in vain. 

2. That though sometimes he contends with his people, yet upon their sub- 
mission he will be reconciled to them; ver. 4, 5, fury is not in him towards his 
vineyard. Though he meets with many things in it that are offensive to him, 
yet. he doth not seek advantages against it, nor is extreme to mark what is 
amiss in it. It is true, if he find in it briars and thorns instead of vines, and 
they be set in battle against him, as indeed that in the vineyard which is not 
for him is against him, he will tread them down, and burn them; but other- 
wise, if Lam angry with my people, they know what course to take; let them 
humble themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and so “take hold of my 
strength” with a sincere desire to make their peace with me, and | will soon 
%e reconciled to them, and all shall be well. God sees the sins of his people, 


xxvii. 12. “The river” here is the Euphrates, and “the stream of 
Egypt” is the Wady-el-Arish, or river of Egypt, being the extreme 
limits of the land of promise. “Beating off” signifies either the 
gathering of olives by knocking them off with rods or the beating of 
corn to free it from husks and chaff. The sense must be that God 
will gather a great harvest in Israel, which shall be populous once 
more, and shall receive again its exiles from every side. This 
shows that verse 13 is not a mere repetition of verse 12, but 
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; and is displeased with them; but uvon their repentance he turns away his 


| a gracious invitation 


wrath. ‘This may very well be construed as a summary of the doctrine of the 
Gospel, with which the church is to be watered every moment. Ist. Hereisa 
quarrel supposed between God and man; for here is a battle fought, and peace 
to be made. It is an old quarrel, ever since sin first entered; it is on God's 
part a righteous quarrel; but on man’s part most unrighteous. 2nd. Here is 

Pee us to take up this quarrel, and to get these matters 
in variance accommodated. Let him that is desirous to be at peace with God 
take hold on his strength; on his strong arm which is lifted up against the 
sinner to strike him dead, and let him by supplication keep back the stroke. 
Let him wrestle with me as Jacob did, resolving not to let me go without a 
blessing; and he shall be Israel, a prince with God. Pardoning merey is 
called “the power of our Lord;” let him take hold on that. Christ is “the 
arm of the Lord,” ch. lili. 1; Christ crucitied, “the power of God,” 1 Cor. i. 24. 
Let him, by a lively faith, take hold on him, as a man that is sinking catches hold 
of a bough, or cord, or plank that, is in his reach, or as the malefactor took 
hold on the horns of the altar, believing that there is no other name by which 
he can be saved, by which he can be reconciled. 3rd. Here is a threefold 
cord of arguments to persuade us to do this: First. Time and space is 
given us to do it in, for fury is not in God; he doth not carry it towards us 
as great men carry it towards their inferiors, when the one is in a fault, and 
the other in a fury. Men in afury will not take time for consideration; it 
is with them but a word and a blow. Furious men are soon angry, and 
implacable when they are angry; a little thing provokes them, and no little 
thing will pacify them; but it is not so with God, he considers our frame, is slow 
to anger; doth not stir up all his wrath, nor always chide. Secondly. It is in 
vain to think of contesting with him. if we persist in our quarrel with him, 
and think to make our part good, it is but like setting briars and thorns 
before a snsnmills fire, which will be so far from giving check to the progress 
of it that they will but make it burn the more outrageously. We are not an 
equal match for Omnipotence; “ Woe unto him” therefore * that strives with 
his Maker.” He knows not the power of his anger. Z'hirdly. ‘This is the only 
way, and it is a sure way, to reconciliation. Let him take this course to “ make 
peace with me,” and he “shall make peace ;” and thereby good, all good, shail 
come unto him. God is willing to be reconciled to us, it we be but willing to 
be reconciled to him. 

3. ‘hat the church of God in the world shall be a growing body, and come 
at length to be a great body, ver. 6. In times to come, (so some read it,) in after 
times, when these calamities are overpassed, or in the days of the Gospel, the 
latter alle, he shall cause Jacob to take root, deeper root than ever yet; for the 
apene church shall be more firmly fixed than ever the Jewish church was, and 
shall spread farther. Or, he shall cause them of Jacob that come back out of 
their captivity, or, as we read it, “them that come of Jacob,” to “take root 
downward, and bear fruit upward,” ch. xxxvii. 31. They shall be established 
in a prosperous state, and then they “shall blossom and bud,” and give hopeful 
prospects of a great increase; and so it shall prove, for “they shall till the face 
of the world with fruit.” Many shall be brought into the church; proselytes 
shall be numerous; some out of all the nations about, that shall be to the God 
of Israel for a name and a praise; and the converts shall be fruitful in the 
fruits of righteousness. The preaching of the Gospel brought forth fruit in all 
the world, Col. i. 6; truit that remains, Jno. xv. 16. 


7 Hath he smitten him, as he smote those that smote him? 

Or is he slain according to the slaughter of them that are 
slain by him ? [with it: 

In measure, when it shooteth forth, thou wilt debate 

He stayeth his rough wind in the day of the east wind. 

9 By this therefore shall the iniquity of Jacob be purged ; 

And this ¢s all the fruit to take away his sin ; 

When he maketh all the stones of the altar as chalkstones 
that are beaten in sunder, 

The groves and images shall not stand up. 

Yet the defenced city shadl be desolate, 

And the habitation forsaken, and left like a wilderness: 

There shall the calf feed, and there shall he lie down, 

And consume the branches thereof. [broken off, 

When the boughs thereof are withered, they shall be 

The women come, avd set them on fire: 

For it 7s a people of no understanding : 

Therefore he that made them will not have mercy on them, 

And he that formed them will shew them no favour. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lorp shall beat off 

From the channel of the river unto the stream of Egypt, 

And ye shall be gathered one by one, O ye children of 
Israel. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, that the great 
trumpet shall be blown, 

And they shall come which were ready to perish in the 
land of Assyria, 

And the outcasts in the land of Egypt, [salem. 

And shall worship the Lorp in the holy mount at Jeru- 


Here is the prophet again singing of mercy and judgment; not as befure, 
judgment to the enemies, and mercy to the church, but judgment to the church, 
and mercy mixed with that judgment. 

First. Here is judgment threatened even to Jacob and Israel. They “shall 
blossom and bud,” ver. 6. But, 1. They shall be smitten and slain, ver.7; some 
of them shall. If God finds anything amiss among them, he shall lay them under 
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carries on the idea; the one being internal and the other external 
restoration, ; 

xxviii. 1, A new prophecy commences here. The real sense of the 
verse may be thus expressed: ‘Woe to the proud crown of the 
drunken of Ephraim, the fading flower of their glorious beauty on the 
head of the fruitful valleys of those who are crushed with wine.” 
Samaria, the capital of intoxicated Ephraim, is the crown and flower 
on the head of the valleys, The head of the valleys was the hillon ~ 
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the tokens of his displeasure for it. Judgment shall begin at the house of 
God, and those whom God hath known of all the families of the earth, he will 
punish iu the first place. 2. Jerusalem, their “ defenced city, shall be desolate,” 
ver. 10, 11. God having tried a variety of methods with them for their reforma- 
tion, which as to many have Sarectl ineffectual, he will for a time lay their 
country waste, which was accomplished when Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Chaldeans; then that habitation was for a long time forsaken. If lesser judg- 
ments do not do the work, God willsend greater; for “ when he judgeth he will 
overcome.” Jerusalem had been a “defenced city,” not so much by art or 
nature, as by grace and the Divine protection; but when God was provoked 
to withdraw her defence was departed from her; and then she was “left like 
a wilderness;” and in the pleasant gardens of Jerusalem cattle shall feed, shall 
lie down there; and there shall be none to disturb them or drive them away ; 
there they shall be /evant and couchant ; and they shall eat the tender branches 
of the fruit trees; which, perhaps, farther signifies that the people should become 
an easy prey to their enemies, * When the boughs thereof are withered,” as they 
grow upon the tree, being blasted by winds and frosts, and not pruned, “they 
shall be broken off” for fuel, and the women and children shall come and “ set 
them on fire.” There shall be a total destruction, for the very trees shall be 
destroyed; and this is a aeon of the deplorable state of the vineyard, ver. 2, 
when it “brought forth wild grapes,” ch. vy. 2; and our Saviour seems to refer 
to this, when he saith of the branches of the vine which abide not in him, 
that they are “cast forth and withered; and men gather them, and cast them 
into the fire, and they are burned,” Jno. xv. 6, which was in a particular 
manner fulfilled in the unbelieving Jews. The similitude is explained in the 
following words: “It is a people of no understanding ;” brutish and sottish 
and destitute of the knowledge of God, and that have no relish or savour of 
Divine things, like a withered i 
bottom of all those sins for which God left them desolate, their idolatry first, 
and afterwards their infidelity. Wicked people, however in other things they 
may be wits and Peeeans, in their greatest concerns they are ‘of no under- 
standing ;” and their ignorance being wilful, that shall not only not be their 
excuse, but it shall be the ground of their condemnation; for therefore “he 
that made them,” that gave them their being, “ will not have mercy on them,” 
nor save them from the ruin they bring upon themselves ; and “he that formed 
them,” into a people, formed them for himself, to shew forth his praise. Seeing 
they do not answer the end of their formation, but hate to be reformed, to be 
new formed, will reject them, and “shew them no favour;” and then they are 
undone. For if he that made us by his power do not make us happy in his 
favour, we had better never have been made. Sinners flatter themselves with 
hopes of impunity, at least that they shall not be dealt with so severely as their 
ministers tell them, because God is merciful, and because he is their Maker ; 
but here wesee how weak and insufficient those seas will be; for if they be “ of 
no understanding, he that made them,” though he made them, and hateth 
nothing that he hath made, and though he has mercy in store for those who so far 
understand themselves as to apply themselves to him for it, yet on them he 
will have no mercy, and “ will shew them no favour.” 

Secondly. Here is a great deal of mercy mixed with this judgment; for there 
are good people mixed with those that are corrupt and degenerate; a remnant 
Peja pa 9 to the election of grace, on whom God will have mercy, and to whom 
he will shew favour; and these promises seem to point at all the calamities of 
the church, to which God would graciously provide these allays. 

1. Though they shall be smitten and slain, yet not to that degree, and in that 
manner, that their enemies shall be smitten and slain; ver. 7, God hath smitten 
Jacob and Israel, and he is slain. Many of them “that understand among the 
posnie.. yet “shall fall by the sword and by flame many days,” Dan. xi. 33; 

ut it shall not be as those are smitten and slain, Ist. That smote him formerly, 

that were the rod of God’s anger and the staff in his hand, which he made use 
of for the correction of his people, and to whose turn it shall come to be 
reckoned with even for that. The child is spared, but the rod isburned. 2nd. 
That shall afterwards be slain by him, when he shall get the dominion, and 
repay them in their own coin; or, slain for his sake in the pleading of his 
eause. God's people and God’s enemies are here represented, First. As 
struggling with each other; so the seed of the woman, and the seed*of the 
serpent have been, are, and will be. In this contest there are slain on both 
sides. God makes use of wicked men, not er to smite, but slay his people; for 
they are his sword, /s. xvii. 13; but when the cup of trembling comes to be 

ut into their hand, it will be much worse with them than ever it was with 

od’s people in their greatest straits. The seed of the woman has only his 
heel bruised, but the serpent hath his head crushed and broken. Note, Though 
God's persecuted people may be great losers, and great sufferers for a while, 
yet they that oppress them will goexe to be greater losers, and greater sufferers 
at last, here or hereafter; for God will render double to them, Rev. xviii. 6. 
Secondly. As sharing together in the calamities of this present time. They are 
both smitten, both slain, and both by the hand of God; for there is “ one event 
to the righteous and to the wicked ;” but is Jacob smitten as his enemies are? 
No, by no means; to him the property is altered, and it becomes quite another 
thing. Note, However it may seem to us, there is really a vast difference 
between the afflictions and deaths of good people and the aftlictions and deaths 
of wicked penis. : 

2. Though God will debate with them, yet it shall be in measure; and the 
affliction shall be mitigated and moderated, and proportioned to their strength, 
not to their deserts, ver, 8. He will deal out aftictions to them, as the wise 
physician prescribes medicines to his patient, just such a quantity of each ingre- 
dient, or orders how much blood shall be taken when he breathes a vein; thus 
God orders the troubles of his people, not “suffering them to be tempted above 
what they are able,” 1 Cor. x. 13. He measures out their afflictions by a little 
at a time, that they may not be “ pressed above measure;” for he knows their 
frame, and corrects in judgment, and doth not stir up all his wrath. When the 
affliction is shooting forth, when he is ‘sending it out and giving it its com- 
mission, then he debates in measure, and not in extremity. e considers what 
we can bear, then when he begins to correct ; and when he proceeds in his 
controversy, so that it is ‘the day of his east wind,” which is not only bluster- 
ing and noisy, but blasting and noxious; yet he sesh his rough wind,” 
checks it, and sets bounds to it, doth not suffer it to blow so hard as it was 
feared ; when he is winnowing his corn, it is with a gentle gale, that shall only 
blow away the chaff, but not the good corn. God hath the winds at his com- 
mand, anit every affliction under his check; “ Hitherto it shall go, but no 
farther.” Let us not despair when things are at the worst; be the winds never 
so rough, never so high, (rod can say unto them, “ Peace, be still.” 

3. Though God will afflict them, yet he will make their afflictions to work 
for the good of their souls, and correct them as the father doth the child, to 
drive out the foolishness that is bound up in their hearts; ver. 9, “ Bs this there- 
fore shall the iniquity of Jacob be purged.” ‘This is the design of the affliction, 
to this it is adapted as a proper means; and by the grace of God working with 
it it shall have this blessed effect. It shall mortify the habits of sin; by this 
those defilements of the soul shall be purged away; it shall break them off from 
the practice of it; “ This is all the fruit.” ‘This is it that God intends; this is 
all the harm that it will do them, to take away their sin, than which they could 
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not have a greater kindness done them, though it be at the expense of an affliction. 
Therefore, because the afflictivn is mitigated and moderated, and the rough wind 
stayed, therefore we may conclude that he designs their reformation, not their 
destruction; and, because he leals thus gently with us, we should therefore 
study to answer his ends in athicting us. The particular sin which the aftiction 
was intended to cure them of was the sin of idolatry, the sin which did most 
easily beset that people, and to which they were strangely addicted. Ephraim 
is joined to idols; but by the captivity in Babylon they were not only weaned 
from this sin, but set against it; “ Ephraim shall say, What have | to do any more 
with idols?” Jacob then hath his sin taken away, his beloved sin, “when he 
maketh all the stones of the altar,” of his idolatrous altar, the stones of which 
were precious and sacred to him, “as chalk-stones that are beaten in sunder;” 
he not only hath them in contempt, and values them no more than chalk-stones, 
but he conceives an indignation at them, and in a holy revenge beats them 
asunder as easily as chalk-stones are broken to pieces. ‘‘’The groves and the 
images shall not stand” before this penitent; but they shall be thrown down 
too, never to be set up again. This was according to the law for the demolish- 
ing and destroying of all the monuments of idolatry, Deu. vii. 5; and according 
to this promise, since the captivity in Babylon, no people in the world have 
such a rooted aversion to idols and idolatry as the people of the Jews. Note, 
The design of affliction is to part between us and sin, especially that which has 
been our own iniquity; and then it appears that the affliction hath done us goud 
when we keep at a distance from the occasions of sin, and use all needful 
precautions that we may not only not relapse into it, but not so much as be 
tempted to it, Ps. exix. 67. 

4. Though Jerusalem shall be desolate and forsaken for a time, yet there will 
come a day when its scattered friends shall resurt to it again out of all the 
countries whither they were dispersed, ver. 12, 13; though the body of the nation 
is abandoned as a people of “no understanding,” yet those that are indeed 
children of Israel shall be gathered together again, as the sheep of the flock, 
when the shepherds that scattered them are reckoned with, ze. xxxiy. 10-—12. 
Now observe concerning these scattered Israelites, Ist. From whence they shall 
be fetched. The Lord shall beat them off as fruit from the tree, or beat them 
out as corn out of the ear; he shall find them out, and separate them from 
those whom they dwell among, and with whom they seemed to be incorporated, 
“from the channel of the river” Euphrates, north-east, unto Nile “the stream of 
Egypt,” which lay south-west. Those that were driven into the land of Assyria, 
and were captives there in the land of their enemies, where they were ready to 
perish for want of necessaries, and ready to despair of deliverance; and those 
that were “outcasts in the land of Egypt,” whither many of those that were 
left behind after the captivity into Bebeae went, ponteery to God’s express 
command, Jer. xliii, 6, and there lived as outcasts. God hath mercy in store for 
them all, and will make it appear, that though they are cast out, they are not 
cast off, 2nd. In what manner they shall be brought back. “Ye shall be gathered 
one by one,” not in multitudes, not in troops forcing your way; but silently, and 
as it were by stealth, dropping in first one and then another. ‘This intimates 
that the remnant that shall be saved consists but of few, and those saved with 
difficulty, and so as by fire, scarcely saved; they shall not come for company, 
but as God shall stir up every man’s spirit. 3rd. By what means they shall be 
gathered together. “ The great trumpet shall be blown, and” then “they shall 
come.” Cyrus’ proclamation of liberty to the captives is this great trumpet, 
which awakened the Jews that were asleep in their thraldom to bestir them- 
selves. It was like the sounding of the jubilee trumpet, which published the 
year of release. ‘This is applicable both to the preaching of the Gospel, by 
which sinners are gathered in to the grace of God,—such as were “ outcasts” and 
‘ready to perish,’ those that were afar off are made nigh; the Gospel pro- 
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| claims the acceptable year of the Lord,—and also to the archangel’s trumpet at 


the last day, by which saints shall be gathered to the glory of God, that lay as 
outcasts in their graves. 4th, For what end they shall be gathered together. To 
“worship the Lord in the holy mount at Jerusalem,” When the captives rallied 
again, and returned to their own land, the chiet thing they had their eye upon, 
and the first thing they applied themselves to, was the worship of God. The 
holy temple was in ruins, but pier had the holy mount, “the place of the 
altar,” Gen. xiii. 4. Liberty to worship God is the most valuable and desirable 
liberty ; and after restraints and dispersions a free access to his house should be 
more welcome to us than a free access to our own houses. ‘Those that are 


. gathered by the sounding of the gospel trumpet are brought in to worship God, 


and added to the church; and the great trumpet of all will gather the saints 
together to * serve God day and night in his temple.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In this chapter, I. Ephraim is reproved and threatened for their pride and drunkenness, 
their security and sensuality, ver. 1—8. But in the midst of this here is a gracious 
promise of God’s favour to the remnant of his people, ver. 5,6, Ii. They are likewise 
reproved and threatened for their dulness and stupidity, and unaptness to profit by the 
instructions which the prophets gave them in God’s name, ver. 9—13, III, The rulers 
of Jerusalem are reproved and threatened for their insolent contempt of God’s judg- 
ments, and setting them at defiance; and, after a gracious promise of Christ and his 
grace, they are made to know that the vain hopes of escaping tlhe judgments of God 
with which they flattered themselves would certainly deceive them, ver, 14—22, 
1V. All this is confirmed by a comparison borrowed from the method which the hus- 
bandman takes with his ground and grain, according to which they must expect God 
would proceed with his people, whom he had lately called his threshing and the corn 
of his floor, ck. xxi. 10, ver. 23—29. And this is written for our admonition, and is 
profitable for reproof and warning to us. 


OE to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, 
Whose glorious beauty ¢s a fading flower, 
Which ave on the head of the fat valleys of them that are 
overcome with wine ! 
2 Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one, 
Which as a tempest of hail and a destroying storm, 
As a flood of mighty waters overflowing, 
Shall cast down to the earth with the hand. 
3 The crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim, 
Shall be trodden under feet : [valley, 
4 And the glorious beauty, which 7s on the head of the fat 
Shall be a fading flower, avd as the hasty fruit before the 
summer ; 


which Samaria stood. This hill rises in the midst of a broad vale, 
which it overlooks on every side, the vale itself being surrounded by 
hills. 

xxviii. 2—4. The fall of Samaria is here predicted. The means by 
@hich it shall fall are not stated, but the overthrow is to be violent 
and complete. “The hasty fruit” is an early fig. 

xxviii. 5, 6. Some will not be involved in the threatened ruin; 
there will be a residue whcm the Lord will protect aud bless. 


xxviii. 7, This verse goes on to declare that even among those who 
shall be preserved there are sensual and unrighteous men. 

xxviii. 9, 10. Many understand these verses as the utterances of 
those who are described in the two verses preceding, and who speak 
thus in their pride. : 

xxviii. 1I—13. Here the prophet returns to histheme. God would 
use strange words to those who rejected and perverted his familiar 
teachings to their own hurt and ruin, It is very probable that there 
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Which when he that looketh upon it seeth, 
While it is yet in his hand he eateth it np. 


5 In that day shall the Lorp of hosts be for a crown of 


glory, 
And for a diadem of beauty, unto the residue of his 
people, [ment, 


And for a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in judg- 
And for strength to them that turn the battle to the gate. 
7 But they also have erred through wine, 

And through strong drink are out of the way ; 

The priest and the prophet have erred through strong 
They are swallowed up of wine, [drink, 
They are out of the way through strong drink ; 

They err in vision, they stumble 7 judgment. 

For all tables are full of vomit azd filthiness, 

So that there is no place clean. 


Here, First. The prophet warns the kingdom of the ten tribes of the judg- 
ments that were coming upon them for their sins; which were soon after 
executed by the king of Assyria, who laid their country waste, and carried the 

eople into captivity. Ephraim had his name from fruitfulness; their soil 
pains very fertile, and the products of it abundant, and the best of the kind. 
They had a great many “fat valleys,” ver. 1,4; and Samaria, which was situated 
on a hill, was as it were “on the head of the fat valleys.” Their country was 
rich and pleasant, and as the garden of the Lord; it was the glory of Canaan, 
as that was the glory of all lands. Their harvest and vintage was the glorious 
beauty on the head of their valleys, which were covered over with corn and 
vines. Now observe, 

1. What an ill use beret 
him with they perverte 


made of their plenty. What God gave them to serve 
and abused by making it the food and fuel of their 


lusts. 
Ist. They were puffed up with pride by it. The goodness with which God 
crowned their years, which should have been to him a crown of praise, was to 


them a “crown of pride.” They that are rich in the world are apt to be high- 
minded, 1 Tim. vi. 17. ‘Their king, that wore the crown, was proud that he 
ruled over so rich a country ; Samaria their royal city was notorious for pride. 
Perhaps it was usual at their festivals or revels to wear garlands made up of 
flowers and ears of corn, which they wore in honour of their fruitful country. 
Pride was a sin that generally prevailed among them; and therefore the pro- 
phet, in his name who resists the proud, bape hen ne a “ woe to the crown 
of pride.” If those that wear crowns be proud of them, let them not think to 
escape this woe. What men are oe of, be it never so mean, is to them as 
a crown; he that is proud thinks himself as great asa king. But, woe to those 
who thus exalt themselves, for they shall be abased; their pride is the preface 
to their destruction. 7 : 3 

2nd. They indulged themselves in sensuality. Ephraim was notorious for 
drunkenness and excess of riot; Samaria, the head of the fat valleys, was full of 
those that were overcome with wine, were ‘broken’ with it, so the margin. See 
how foolishly drunkards act; and no marvel, when in the very commission of 
the sin they make fools and brutes of themselves. They yield, First. To be 
zonquered by the sin. It overcomes them, and brings them into bondage 
2 Pet. ii. 19; they are led captive by it, and the captivity is the more shameful an 
inglorious that it is voluntary. Some of these wretched slaves have themselves 
owned, that there is not a greater drudgery in the world than hard drinking; 
they are overcome not with the wine, but with the love of it. Secondly. 'l'o be 
ruined by it. They are broken by wine, their constitution is broken by it, and 
their health ruined; they are broken in their callings and estates, and their 
families brought to ruin by it; their peace with God is broken, and their souls 
in danger of being eternally undone; and all this for the gratification of a base 
lust. Woe to these drunkards of Ephraim. Ministers must bring the general 
woes of the word home to particular places and persons. We must say, Woe 
to drunkards ; their condition is a woful condition, their brutish pleasures 
are to be pitied and not envied. “They shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” 
1 Cor. vi. 10; the curse is in force against them, Deu. xxix. 19, 20. Nay, we 
must go farther, and say, Woe to the drunkards of such a place, that they may 
hear and fear; nay, and woe to this or that person, if he be a drunkard. ‘There 
is a particular woe to the drunkards of Ephraim, for they are of God’s pro- 
fessing people, and it worst becomes them of any other; they know better 
things, and therefore should give a better example. Some make the crown of 
pride to belong to the drunkards, and to mean the ee with which they 
were crowned that got the victory in their wicked drinking matches, and 
drunk down the rest of the company. They were proud of their being mighty 
to drink wine; but woe to them who thus glory in their shame. 

2. The justice of God in taking away their plenty from them, which they 
thus abused. Their glorious beauty, the ples they were proud of, is but a 
fading flower, it is meat that perisheth. The most substantial fruits, if God 
blast them and blow upon them, are but fading flowers, ver. 1. God can easily 
take away their corn in the season thereof, Hos. ii. 9; and recover locum 
nastatum,— ground that has been alienated, and run to waste;’ those gvods 
of his which they prepared for Baal. God has an officer ready to make a 
seizure for him, hath one at his beck, a mighty and strong one, who is able to do 
the business, even the an of Assyria, who shall “cast down to the earth 
with the hand,” that is, shall easily and effectually, and with the turn of a hand 
destroy all that which they are proud of, and pleased with, ver. 2. He shali 
throw it down to the ground, to be broken to pieces, with a strong hand, with a 
hand that they cannot sd pe Then “the crown of pride” and “the drunkards 
of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot,” ver. 3; they shall lie exposed to con- 
tempt, and shall not be able to recover themselves. Drunkards, in their folly, 
are apt to talk proudly, and vaunt themselves most then when they most shame 
themselves ; but they render themselves the more ridiculous by it. The beauty 
of their valleys, which they gloried in, will be, Ist. Like “a fading flower,” as 
before, ver. 1. It will wither of itself, and has in itself the principles of its own 
corruption; it will perish in time by its own moth and rust. 2nd. Like the 
“hasty fruit,” which as soon as it is discovered is plucked and eaten up. So the 
wealth of this world, besides that it is apt to decay of itself, is subject to be 
devoured by others, as greedily as the ee fruit, which is aavedatts desired, 
Mic. vii. 1. “Thieves break through and steal.” The harvest which the 
worldling is proud of “the hungry eateth up,” Job v. 5; no sooner do they 
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see the prey, but they catch at it, and swallow up all they can lay their haids 
on. It is likewise easil devoured, as that fruit which, being ripe before it is 
grown, is very small, and is soon eaten up; and there being little of it, and that 
of little worth, it is not reserved, but used presently. 

Secondly. He next turns himself to the kingdom of Judah, whom he calls the 
“residue of his people,” ver. 5; for they were but two tribes to the other ten. 

1, He promiseth them God’s favours, and that they should be taken under his 
conduct and protection, when the beauty of Ephraim shall be left exposed, to 
be trodden down and eaten up; ver. 5,6, “In that day,” when the Assyrian 
army is laying Israel waste, and Judah might think that, their neighbour’s 
house being on fire their own was in danger,—in that day of treading down 
and perplexity, then God will be to the residue of his people all they need and 
can desire; not only to the kingdom of Judah, but to those of Israel who had 
kept their integrity, and probably betook themselves to the land of Judah, to be 
sheltered by good king ezekiah. When the Assyrian, the mighty one, was in 
Israel “as a tempest of hail,” noisy and battering, as “a destroying storm,” 
bearing down all before it, especially at sea; and as a flood of waters overtluwing 
the country, ver. 2; then, in that day, will the Lord of hosts, of all hosts, dis- 
tinguish his people by peculiar favours, that have distinguished themselves by a 
steady and singular adherence to him; and that which they most need he will 
himself be to them. This aoe much enhanceth the worth of the promises, 
that God, covenanting to be to his people a God all-sufficient, undertakes to be 
himself all that to them that they can desire. Ist. He will put all that credit 
and honour upon them which is requisite not only to rescue them from con- 
tempt, but to gain them esteem and reputation. He will be to them “ fora crown 
of glory, and for a diadem of beauty.” They that wore “the crown of pride” 
looked upon God’s people with disdain, and trampled upon them, and they were 
the “song of the drunkards of Ephraim ;” but God will so appear for them by 
his providence, as to make it evident that they have his favour towards them, 
and that shall be to them a“ crown of glory;” for what greater glory can any 
people have than for God to own them as his own? And he will so appear in 
them by his grace, as to make it evident that they have his image renewed on 
them, and that shall be to them “a diadem of beauty ;” for what greater beauty 
can any person have than the beauty of holiness? ote, Those that have God 
for their God have him “for a crown of glory, and a diadem of beauty,” for they are 
made to him kings and priests. 2nd. He will give them all that wisdom and grace 
which is necessary to the due discharge of the duty of their place. He will him- 
self be a spirit of judgment to them that sit in judgment; the privy counsellors 
shall be guided by wisdom and discretion, and the judges governed by justice and 
ne io ek It is a great mercy to aot | ee when those that are called to places 
of power and public trust, are qualified for their places; when those that sit in 
judgment have a spirit of pe Pee a spirit of government. 3rd. He will give 
them all that courage and boldness which is requisite to carry them resolutely 
through the difficulties and oppositions they are like to meet with. He will be 
“for strength to them that turn the battle to the gate;” to the gates of the enemy 
whose cities they besiege, or to their own gates, when they sally out upon the 
enemies that besiege them. The strength of the soldiery depends as much upon 
God, as the wisdom of the magistracy; and where God gives both these, he is 
to that — a crown of glory. This may well be supposed to refer to Christ, 
and so the Chaldee paraphrase understands it ; ‘in that day shall the Messiah be 
a crown of glory, Simeon calls him the “glory of his people Israel;” and 
he is made of God to us wisdom, righteousness, and strength. 

2. He complains of the corruptions that were found among them, and the 
many corrupt ones; ver. 7, “But on also,” many of them of Judah, “have 
erred through wine.” There are drunkards of Jerusalem, as well as drunkards 
of Ephraim; and, therefore, the mercy of God is to be so much the more 
admired, that he has not blasted the glory of Judah, as he has done that of 
Ephraim. Sparing mercy is very obliging, when it is thus distinguishing. 
Ephraim’s sins are found in Judah, and yet not Ephraim’s ruins. ‘They have 
erred through wine: their drinking to excess is in itself a practical error, they 
think to raise their fancy by it, but they ruin their judgment, and so put a cheat 
upon themselves; think to preserve their health by it, and help digestion, but 
they spoil their constitution, and hasten diseases and deaths. And it is the 
occasion of a great many errors in principle: their understanding is clouded, 


| and conscience debauched by it; and, therefore, to support themselves in it, 


they espouse corrupt notions, and form their minds in favour of their lusts. 
Probably some were drawn in to worship idols by their love of the wine and 
strong drink which there was plenty of at their idolatrous festivals; and so 
they erred through wine, as Israel for love of the daughters of Moab joined 
Mew secs to Baal-peor. Three things are here observed as aggravations of 
this sin: 

lst. That those were persed of it whose business it was to warn others against 
it, and to teach them better things; and, therefore, who ought to have set a 
better example. “The priest and the prophet are swallowed up of wine;” 
their office is quite drowned and lost in it. The priests, as sacrificers, were 
obliged by a particular law to be temperate, Lev. x. 9; and, as rulers and magis- 
trates, it was not for them to drink wine, Pr. xxxi.4. The prophets were a 
kind of Nazarites, as appears by Am. ii. 11; and, as reprovers by office, were 
concerned to keep at the utmost distance from the sins they reproved in others; 
yet these were many of them ensnared in this sin, What! a priest, a prophet, 
minister, and yet drunk! “Tell it not in Gath.” Such a scandal are they to 
their coat. 

2nd. That the consequences of it were very pernicious, not only by the ill 
influence of their example, but the prophet, when he was arose erred in 
vision, The false prophets plainly discovered themselves to be so when the: 
were in drink. The priest stumbled in judgment, forgot the law, Pr. xxxi. =* 
he reeled and staggered as much in the operations of his mind as in the moticns 
of his body. _What wisdom or justice can be expected from those that saeritice 
reason, and virtue, and conscience, and all that is valuable, to such a base lust as 
the love of strong drink is? Happy art thou, O land, when thy princes eat and 
drink “for strength, and not for drunkenness,” Fel. x. 17. 

3rd. That the disease was epidemical, and the )epirsait! of those that kept 
anything of a table were infected with it; “All! tables are full of vomit,” 
yer. 8. See what an odious thing the sin of drunkenness is; what an affront 
it is to human society. It is rude and ill-mannered a to turn men’s 
stomachs; for the tables where they eat their meat are filthily stained with 
the marks of this sin, which the sinners declare as Sodom; their “tables are full 
of vomit.” So that the victor, instead of being proud of his crown, ought rather 
to be ashamed of it. It bodes ill to any people when so sottish a sin as drunken= 
ness has become national. 


9 Whom shall he teach knowledge ? 
And whom shall he make to understand doctrine ? 
Them that are weaned from the milk, 
And drawn from the breasts. 
10 For precept smwst be upon precept,precept upon precept ; 


is a reference to the captivity in Babylon, where the Jews would be 
compelled to receive instructions from men of another language. 

xxviii. 14. The mention of Jerusalem here shows that “the 
residue” of verse 5 included Judah as well as the remnant of Ephraim 
or Israel. : 

xxviii. 15, Hell means Hades, or the world of spirits, the Sheol of 
the Hebrews. ‘The scorners of those days resembled their successors 
of our own time, in the audacity of their defiance, 
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xxviii. 16. In spite of their apostacy the divine kingdom should be 
established. That this is a Messianic prophecy is abundantly declared 
in the New Testament. The words “shall not make haste” mean 
shall not be in a state of trepidation and confusion. 

xxviii. 17. The salvation of the believer shall not prevent the 
punishment of the disobedient, which shall be strict and severe. 


xxviii. 19. The words “from the time that it goeth forth,” &c, 


may mean “whenever” (or, as often as) the scourge comes over, it 
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Line upon line, line upon line; 

Here a little, avd there a little : 

For with stammering lips and 
another tongue 

Will he speak to this people 

To whom he said, 

This zs the rest wherewith ye may 
cause the weary to rest ; 

And this ¢s the refreshing : 

Yet they would not hear. 

But the word of the Lorp was 
unto them 

Precept upon precept, 
upon precept ; 

Line upon line, line upon line ; 

Here a little, avd there a little ; 

That they might go, and fall back 
ward, and be broken, 

And snared, and taken. 


i 


vl 


precept 


eS 


EGYPTIAN YOUTH AT THE 
BREAST.—ver, 9. = 


The prophet here complains of the wretched stupidity of this people, that 
they were unteachable, and made no improvement of the means of grace which 
they enjoyed; they still continued as t ey were, their mistakes not rectified, 
their hearts not renewed, their lives not reformed. _ Observe, , 

First. What it was that their prophets and ministers designed and aimed at. 
It was to teach them knowledge, the knowledge of God and his will, and to 
make them understand doctrine, ver. 9. This is God's vee | of dealing witn 
men, to enlighten men’s minds first with the knowledge of his truths, and b 
that means to gain their affections, and bring their wills into a compliance wit 
his laws; thus he enters in by the door, whereas the thief and robber climbs 
up another wid . : 

Secondly. at method they took in pursuance of this design. They left no 
means untried to do them good, but taught them as children are taught; little 
children that are beginning to learn, that are taken from the breast to the book, 
ver. 9; for among the Jews it was common for mothers to nurse their children 
till they were three years old, and almost ready to go to school. And it is 
good to begin betimes with children, to teach them as they are capable the 
good knowledge of the Lord, and to instruct them, even when they are but 
cane se bei from the milk.” ‘The prophets taught them as children are 
taught ; for, 

1. They were constant and industrious in Senghing 
pains with them, and with great prudence, teaching them as they needed it, and 
were able to bear it; ver. 10, “ poadys upon precept.” It must be so; or, as 
some read it, it has been so. The ave been taught as children are taught 
to read, by “precept upon precept,” and taught to write, by “line upon line;” 
a little here and a little there, a little of one thing, and a little of another, that 
the variety of instructions might be pleasing and inviting. A little at one time, 
and a little at another, that they might not have their memories overcharged ; 
a little from one prophet, and a little from another, that every one might be 
pleased with his friend and him he admired. Note, For our instruction in the 
things of God, it is requisite that we have “precept upon precept,” and “line 
upon line;” that one precept and line should be followed, and so enforced by 
another. The precept of justice must be upon the precept of piety, and the 
precept of charity upon that of justice. ay, we have need that the same 
precept and the same line should be often repeated and inculcated upon us; 
that we may the better understand them, and the easier recollect them when we 
have occasion for them. Teachers should accommodate themselves to the 
capacity of the learners, give them what they most need, and can best bear, and 
a little at a time, Dew. vi. 6, 7. ; 

2. They courted them, and spoke them fair, ver. 12. God, by his prophets, said 
to them, This way that we are directing you to, and directing you in, it is the rest 
and the only rest “ wherewith you may cause the weary to rest, and this” ill 


them. They took great 


wi 
be “ the retreshing” of thee own souls, and will bring rest to your country from 
the wars and other calamities with which it has been long harassed. Note, 
God by his word calls us to nothing but what is really for our own advantage ; 
for the service of God is the only true rest for those that are weary of the 
service of sin, and there is no refreshing but under the easy yoke of the Lord 


Jesus. 

Thirdly. What little effect all this had upon the people; they were as unapt to 
learn as young children newly “ weaned from the milk,” and it was as impossible 
to fasten any thing upon them, ver. 9. Nay, one would choose rather to teach a 
child of two years old than undertake to teach them; for they have not only 
(like such a child,) no capacity to receive what is taught them, but they are 
prejudiced against it. As children, they have need of milk, and cannot bear 
strong meat, Heb. v.12. 1. They would not hear, ver. 12; no, not that which 
would be rest and refreshing to them, they had no mind to hear it. The word 
of God commanded their serious attention, but could not gain it; they were 
where it was preached, but they turned a deaf ear to it; or, as it came in at 
one ear it went out at the other. 2. They would not heed. it was unto them 
“precept upon precept,” and “line upon line,” ver. 13; that is, they went on in 
a road of external performances, they kept up the old custom of attending upon 
the prophet’s preaching, and it was continually sounded in their ears; but that 
was all, it made no impression upon them, ‘They had the letter of the precept, 
but no experience of the power and spirit of it; it was continually beating upon 
them, but it beat nothing into them. Nay, 3. It should seem they ridiculed 
the prophet’s proeehing, and bantered it. The word of the Lord was unto 
them 7’sau latsau, kau lakau, in the Sb fo it is in ghyme; they made a song 
of the prophet’s words, and sung it when they were merry over their wine. 
David was the song of the drunkards. It is great impiety, and a high affront 
to God, thus to make a jest of sacred things; to speak of that vainly which 
should make us serious. 4 r 

Fourthly How severely God would reckon with them for this. 

1. He would deprive them of the privilege of plain preaching, and speak to 
them “ with stammering lips, and another tongue,” yer. 11. ‘They that will not 
un what is plain and level to their capacity, but despise it as mean and 


shall smite you. Some understand the last clause thus: “and only 
to hear the report of it shall produce consternation”’—the news alone 
will be dreadful. 

xxviii. 21. The reference here will be to the events recorded in 
2 Sam. v. 20, 21; 1 Chron. xiv. 11—16, viz., victories gained by David 
ever the Philistines. (Compare Josh. x. 10.) 
_ xxviii. 22. “A consumption,” &c,—i.e., “ destruction is deoreed on 
all the land.” 
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trifling, are justly amused with that which is above them. Or, God will send 
foreign armies among them, whose language they understand not, to lay their 
‘country waste. Those that will not hear the comfortable voice of God's word 
shall be made to hear the dreadful voice of his rod. Or, these words may be 
taken as speaking God’s gracious condescension to their capacity in his dealing 
with them; he lisped to them in their own language, as nurses do to their 
children, “with stammering lips,” to humour them. He changed his voice, 
tried first one way, and then another; the apostle quotes it as a favour, 
1 Cor, xiy. 21, applying it to the gifts of tongues, and complaining that yet for 
all this they would not hear. 

2. He would bring utter ruin upon them. By their profane contempt of God 
and his word they are but hastening on their own ruin, and ripening tienmalres 
for it. It is that they may “ go and fall backward,” may grow worse and worse, 
may depart farther and farther from God, and proceed from one sin to another, 
till they be quite “broken, and snared, and taken,” and ruined, ver. 13. They 
have here a little and there a little of the word of God, they think it too much 
and say to the seers, See not; but it proves too little to convert them, and will 

rove enough to condemn them. If it be not “a savour of life unto life,” it will 

e “a savour of death unto death.” 


14 Wherefore hear the word of the Lor, ye scornful men, 

That rule this people which 7s in Jerusalem. 

Because ye have said, 

We have made a covenant with death, 

And with hell are we at agreement ;. 

When the overflowing scourge shall pass 
shall not come unto us: 

For we have made lies our refuge, 

And under falsehood have we hid ourselves: 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop, 

Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, 

A tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation: 

He that believeth shall not make haste. 

Judgment also will I lay to the line, 

And righteousness to the plummet: 

And the hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, 

And the waters shall overflow the hiding place. 

And your covenant with death shall be disannulled, 

And your agreement with hell shall not stand ; 

When the overflowing scourge shall pass through, 

Then ye shall be trodden down by it. 

From the time that it goeth forth it shall take you: 

For morning by morning shall it pass over, 

By day and by night : 

And it shall be a vexation only ¢o understand the report 

For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch him- 
self on it: [in it. 

And the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself 

For the Lorp shall rise up as iz mount Perazim, 

He shall be wroth as zm the valley of Gibeon, 

That he may do his work, his strange work ; 

And bring to pass his act, his strange act. 

Now therefore be ye not mockers, 

Lest your bands be made strong: [tion, 

For I have heard from the Lord Gop of hosts a consump- 

Even determined upon the whole earth. 
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The prophet having reproved those that made a jest of the word of God here 
goes on to reprove those that made a jest of the judgments of God, and set them 
at defiance; for he is a jealous God, and will not suffer either his ordinances 
or his providences to be brought into contempt. He addresseth himself to the 
“scornful men” that ruled in Jerusalem, were the magistrates of the city, 
ver. 14. It is bad with a people when their thrones of judgment become the 
seats of the scornful, when rulers are scorners. But that the rulers of Jeru- 
salem should be men of such a character is very sad; that they should make 
light of God’s judgments, and scorn to take notice of the tokens of his dis- 
pleasure. Who will be mourners in Zion if they are scorners? Observe, 

First. How these scornful men lulled themselves asleep in carnal security, 
and even challenged God Almighty to do his worst; ver. 15, “ Ye have said, 
We have made a covenant with death, and the grave.” ‘They thought them- 
selves as sure of their lives, even then when the most destroying judgments 
were abroad, as if they had made a bargain with death, upon a valuable con- 
sideration, not to come till they sent for him; or not to take them away by 
any violence but by old age. If we be at peace with God, and have made a 
covenant with him, we have in effect made a covenant with death, that it shall 
come in the fittest time, that whenever it comes it shall be no terror to us, nor 
do us any real damage. Death is ours if we be Christ’s, 1 Cor. iii. 22; but to 
think of making death our friend, or being in league with it, while by sin we 
are making God our enemy, and are at war with him, is the greatest absurdity 
that can be. It was a fond conceit which these scorners had: ‘* When the over- 
flowing scourge shall pass through” our country, and others shall fall under it, 
yet “it shall not come unto us,” not reach us, though it extend far, nor bear us 
down, though it is an overflowing scourge. ‘It is the greatest folly imaginable 
for impenitent sinners to think that either in this world or the other they shall 
fare better than their neighbours. But what is the ground of their confidence 


xxviii. 24, 25. “Is the ploughman always ploughing? always 
ploughing and harrowing the ground? Does he not sow as well?” 
The word for “ fitches ”—i.e., vetches, or tares—is wrongly translated. 
Some explain it of fennel or of dill, and Dr. Tristram says it certainly 
means the Nigella sativa, a small annual, the seeds of which are used 
for a condiment, and cultivated for that purpose. Cummin is also 
still cultivated in Syria. ‘The principal wheat” is probably to be 
rendered “wheat in rows.” ‘Appointed barley” should rather be 
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Why truly, “we have made lies ourrefuge.”” Either, 1. Those things which 
the prophets told them would be hes and falsehood to them, and would 
deceive, but which they themselves looked upon as substantial fences. The 
protection of their idols, the promises which their false prophets soothed them 
up with, their policy, their wealth, their interest in the people; these they 
vonfided in and not in God; nay, these they contided in against God. Or, 
2. Those things which should be lies and falsehood to the enemy, who was 
flagellum Dei,— the scourge of God;’ the “overflowing scourge;” they would 
secure themselves by imposing upon the enemy with their stratagems of war, 
or their feizned submissions in treaties of peace. The rest of the cities of 
Judah were taken because they made an obstinate defence; but the rulers of 
Jerusalem hope to play their ecards better, they think themselves greater poli- 
ticians than those of the country towns. They will compliment the king of 
Assyria with a promise to surrender their city, or to become tributaries to 
him, with a purpose, at the same time, to shake off his yoke as soon as the 
danger is over, not caring though they be “found liars” to him, as the expres- 
sion is, Deu. xxxiii, 29. Note, Those put a cheat upon themselves that think 
to gain their point by putting cheats upon those they deal with; those that 

ursue their designs by trick and fraud, by mean and paltry shifts, may per- 
fae compass them, but cannot expect comfort in them. Honesty is the best 
policy. But such refuges as these are they driven to that depart from God, and 
throw themselves out of his protection. 

Secondly. How God, by the prophet, awakens them out of this sleep, and 
shews them the folly of their security. 

1. He tells them upon what grounds they might be secure. He doth not 
disturb their false confidences till he hath first shewed them a firm bottom 
on which they may repose themselves; ver. 16, ‘“‘ Behold, 1 lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone.” ‘This*foundation is, 1st. ‘he promises of God in general; 
his word, upon which he hath caused his people to hope; his covenant with 
Abraham, that he will be a God to him and his. ‘This is a foundation, a 
foundation stone firm and lasting, for faith to build upon; it is a tried stone, 
for all the saints have stayed themselves upon it, and it never failed them. 
2nd. The promise of Christ in particular; for to him this is expressly applied 
in the New Testament, 1 Pet. ii. 6—8; he is that stone which is become “ the 
head of the corner.” ‘The great promise of the Messiah and his kingdom, which 
was to begin at Jerusalem, was sufficient to make God’s people easy in the 
worst of times; for they knew very well that till he was come the sceptre 
should “not depart from Judah.” Zion shall continue while this foundation 
is yet to be laidthere. “Thus saith the Lord Jehovah,” for the comfort of 
those that dare not make lies their refuge, Behold, and look upon me as one 
that has undertaken to lay in Zion a stone, Jesus Christ is a foundation of 
God’s laying; this is the Lord’s doing. He is laid in Zion, in the church, in 
the holy hill. Heisa tried stone; a trying stone, so some; a touchstone that 
shall distinguish betwixt true and counterfeit. He is a precious stone, for such 
are the foundations of the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 19; a “corner stone,” in 
whom the sides of the building are united; the “head-stone of the corner.” 
And “he that believeth” these promises, and rests upon them, “shall not 
make haste,” shall not run to and fro in a hurry, as men at their wits’ end; 
shall not be shifting here and there for his own safety, nor be driven to his feet 
by any terrors, as the wicked man is said to be, Job xviii. 11, but with a fixed 
heart shatl quietly wait the event, saying, ‘ Welcome the will of God.’ He “shall 
not make haste” in his expectations, so as to anticipate the time set in the 
Divine counsels; but, though it tarry, will wait the appointed hour, knowing 
that “he that shall come will come, and will not tarry.” He that believes will 
not make more haste than good speed, but be satisfied that God’s time is the 
best time, and with patience wait for it. The apostle, from the Seventy, 
explains this; 1 Pet. ii. 6, “ He that believeth on him, shall not be confounded,” 
his expectations shall not be frustrated, but far outdone. 

2. He tells them that upon these grounds which they now built on they 
could not be safe, but their confidences would certainly fail them; ver. 17, 
“Judgment will [ lay to the line, and righteousness to the plummet.” This 
speaks, Ist. The building up of his church. Having laid the foundation, 
ver. 16, he will raise the structure, as builders do, by line and plummet, 
Zec. iv. 10. Righteousness shall be the line, and judgment the plummet; that 
is, the church being founded on Christ, shall be formed and reformed by the 
Scripture, the standing rule of judgment and righteousness. ‘‘ Judgment shall 
return unto righteousness,” Ps. xciv. 15. Or, 2nd. The punishing of the ene- 
mies of it, against whom he will proceed in strict justice, according to the 
threatenings of the law. He will give them their deserts, and bring upon them 
the judgments they have challenged; but in wisdom too, and by an exact rule, 
that the tares may not be plucked up with the wheat. And when God comes 
thus to execute judgment, First. These scornful men will be made ashamed 
of their vain hopes, with which they had deluded themselves. ist. They 
designed to make lies their refuge; but it will indeed prove a refuge of lies 
which “the hail shall sweep away,” that “tempest of hail” spoken of ver. 2. 
They that make lies their refuge build upon the sand; and the building will 
fall when the storm comes, and bury the builder in the ruins of it. And they 
that make any thing their hiding-place but Christ, the waters shall overflow 
it; as every shelter but the ark was overtopped and overthrown by the 
waters of the deluge. Such is the hope of the hypocrité; this will come of 
all his confidences, 2nd. They boasted of a “covenant with death,” and an 
“ayvreement with the grave;” but it shall be “ disannulled,” as made without 
his consent that has the keys and sovereign command of hell and death. 
Those do but delude themselves that think by any wiles to evade the judg- 
ments of God. 3rd. They fancied that when the “ overflowing scourge ” 
should pass through the land it should not come near them; but the prophet 
tells them that then, when others were falling by the common calamity, they 
should not only share in it, but should be trodden down by it. ‘Ye shall be 
to it for a treading down;” it shall triumph over you as much as over any 
other, and you shall become its easy prey. They are farther told, ver. 19, 
(1.) That it shall begin with them. They shall be so far from escaping it, that 
they shall be the first that shall fall by it. “ From the time that it goeth forth 
it shall take you,” as if it came on purpose to seize you. (2.) That it shall 
pursue them close, “ Morning by morning shall it pass over;” as duly as the 
day returns you shall hear of some desolation or other made by it, for Divine 
ustice will follow its blow. You shall never be safe or easy by day or by night, 
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There shall be a pestilence walking in darkness, and a destruction wasting at | 


noonday, | (3.) That there shall be no avoiding it. The understanding of the 
report of its sppresen shall not give you any opportunity to make your escape, 
for there shall be no way of escape open; but it shall be only a vexation. You 
shall see it coming, and not see how to help yourselves. Or, the very report of 
it at a distance will be a terror to you; what then will the thing itself be? 
Evil tidings are a terror and vexation to scorners; but he whose heart is fixed 
trusting in God, is not afraid of them. And when the “overflowing scourge? 
comes, then all their comforts and confidences fail them, ver. 20. (lst.) That 
in which they thought to repose themselves reacheth not to the length of their 
expectations. “I'he bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it,” 
so that he is forced to eae and contract himself, (2nd.) That in which they 
thought te shelter themselves proves insufficient to answer the intention; 
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‘the covering is narrower than that a man can wrap himself in it.’ Those 
that do not build upon Christ as their foundation, but rest in a righteansness 
of their own, will prove in the end thus to have deceived themselves; they ean 
never be easy, safe, or warm; the bed is too short, the covering is too narrow; 
like our first parents’ fig-leaves, the shame of their nakedness will still appear, 
Secondly. God will be glorified in the accomplishment of his c-unsels, ver. 21. 
When God comes to contend with these scorners, 1st. He will “do his work,” 
and “ bring to pass his act;” he will work for his own honour and glory, 
according to his own purpose. The work shall appear to all that see it to be 
the work of God, as the righteous judge of the earth. 2nd. He will do it now 
against his people, as formerly he did it against their enemies, by which his 
justice shall appear to be impartial. He will now rise up against Jerusalem 
as in David’s time against the Philistines in mount Perazim, 2 Sam. vy. 20, and 
as in Joshua’s time against the Canaanites in the valley of Gibeon. If those 
that profess themselves members of God’s church by their pride and seornful- 
ness make themselves like Philistines and Canaanites, they must expect to be 
dealt with as such. 3rd. This will be his strange work, his strange act, his 
foreign deed. Itis work that he is backward to, he rather delights in shew- 
ing mercy, and doth not afflict willingly ; it is work that he is not used to as to 
his own people, he uses to protect and favour them. It is a strange work 
indeed if he turn to be their enemy and fight against them, ch. Ixiii. 10; it is 
work that all the neighbours will stand amazed at, Deu. xxix. 24; and there- 
fore the ruins of Jerusalem are said to be an astonishment, Jer. xxv. 18. 

Thirdly. Here is the use and application of all this; ver. 22, “ Therefore be Pe 
not mockers;” dare not to ridicule either the reproofs of God’s word or the 
approaches of his judgments. Mocking the messengers of the Lord was Jeru- 
salem’s measure-filling sin. The consideration of the judgments of God that 
are coming upon hypocritical professors should effectually silence mockers. 
and make them serious. “ Be ye not mockers, lest your bands be made strong, 
both the bands by which you are bound under the dominion of sin, (for there 
is little hopes of the conversion of mockers,) and the bands by which you 
are bound over to the judgments of God. God hath bands of justice strong 
enough to hold those that break all the bonds of his law in sunder, and cast 
away all his cords from them. Let not these mockers make light of Divine 
threatenings; for the prophet, who is one of those with whom the secret of the 
Lord is, assures them that the Lord God of hosts hath, in his hearing, deter- 
mined a consumption upon the whole earth; and can they think to escape? 
or shall their unbelief invalidate the threatening ? 


23 Give ye ear, and hear my voice ; 

Hearken, and hear my speech. 

Doth the plowman plow all day to sow ? 

Doth he open and break the clods of his ground ? 

When he hath made plain the fac thereof, [ min, 
Doth he not cast abroad the fitches, and scatter the cum- 
And cast in the principal wheat and the appointed barley 
And the rie in their place ? 


24 
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26 For his God doth instruct him to discretion, 
And doth teach him. [ment, 
27 For the fitches are not threshed with a threshing instru- 
Neither is a cart wheel turned about upon the cumniin ; 
But the fitches are beaten out with a staff, 
And the cummin with a rod. 
28 Bread corn is bruised ; 


Because he will not ever be threshing it, 
Nor break z¢ with the wheel of his cart, 
Nor bruise it z7zth his horsemen. 
29 This also cometh forth from the Lorp of hosts, 
Which is wonderful in counsel, avd excellent in working 


This parable, which, as many of our Saviour’s parables, is borrowed from 
the husbandman’s calling, is ushered in with a solemn preface demandin 
attention; “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” hear and nuderevanilt 
ver. 23. 

First. The parable is here plain enough that the husbandman applies himself 
to the business of his calling with a great deal of pains and prudence; that he 
‘goes by rule’ in it,—secundum artem; and, as his judgment directs him, 
observes a method and order in his work. 

1. In his ploughing and sowing. “Doth the ploughman plough all day to 
sow?” Yes, he doth; and he ploughs in hope, and sows in hope, 1 Cor. ix. 10. 
Doth he hurl it, and “break the clods?” es, he doth; that it may be fit to 
receive the seed. “ And when he has” thus “made plain the face thereof,” doth 
he not sow his seed, seed suitable to the soil? For the husbandman knows 
what grain is fit for clay ground, and what for sandy ground; and accordingly 
he sows each in their place; ‘wheat in the principal place,’ so the margin 
reads it; for it is the principal grain, and was a staple commodity of Canaan, 
Eze. xxvii. 17; and barley in the appointed place. he wisdom and goodness 
of the God of nature is to be observed in this, that to oblige his creatures with 
a grateful variety of products he hath suited them to an agreeable variety of 
earths. 

2. In his threshing, ver. 27, 28. This also he proportions to the grain that is 
to be threshed out. ‘The fitehes and the cummin, being easily got out of their 
husk or ear, are only threshed with a staff and a rod; but the bread corn 
requires more force, and therefore that must be bruised with a threshing 
instrument, a sledge shod with iron, that was drawn to and fro over it to beat 
out the corn. Ava yet he will not be ever threshing it, nor any longer than is 
necessary to loosen the corn from the chaff. “ He will not break it” or crush it 
into the ground “ with tlfe wheel of his cart, nor bruise it” to pieces “ with his 
horsemen ;” the grinding of it is reserved for another operation. Observe, by 
the way, what pains is to be taken not only for the earning but for the prepar- 
ing of our necessary food; and yet, after all, it is “meat that perisheth.” Shall 
we then grudge to labour much more for the meat which endures to everlast- 
ing life? “Bread corn is bruised,” Christ was so; “it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him,” that he might be the bread of life to us. ? 4 

Secondly. The reddition of the parable is not so plain; most interpreters 
make it a farther answer to those who set the judgments of God at defiznce, 
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“parley in ground set apart for the purpose.” “Rie” (or rather 
«yye’’) should be “spelt in its border.” — , 

xxviii. 26. The marginal rendering of this verse is not to be adopted ; 
it is, “ And he bindeth it in such sort as his God doth teach him.” 

xxviii. 27, 28. The general idea is that the means must be adapted 
not only to the end in view, but to the nature of the subject. A 
powerful threshing machine is not used for beating out the delicate 
seeds of fragile plants, but an ordinary stick, which does not beat 
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them to pieces. Violent measures are reserved for those objects — 
which require and can endure them, and even then moderation is” 
exercised. ‘The Hebrew is very diversely rendered, and it is difficult 
to give a decided version of verse 28 especially. We suggest the 
following :—“ Corn is bruised; although one will not go on , 
ing it for ever, he will drive over it the wheel of his wain, but he will 
not bruise it with horses.” Perhaps the wheel was not destructive, — 
while the horses’ hoofs were. asl wih I 
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1.et them know that, as the husbandman will not be always ploughing, but will 
nt length sow his seed, so God will not be always threatening, but will at 
length execute his threatenings, and bring upon sinners the judgments they 


have deserved; but in wisdom and in proportion to their strength; not that | 


they may be ruined, but reformed and brought to repentance by them. But I 
think we may ee this parable a greater latitude in the exposition of it. 

1. In general, that God, who gives the husbandman this wisdom, no doubt 
is himself infinitely wise. It is God that “instructs the husbandman to dis- 
cretion,” as his God, ver. 26. Husbandmen have need of discretion wherewith 
to order their affairs, and ought not to undertake that business unless they do 


in some measure understand it; and they should, by observation and experi- | 


ence, endeavour to improve themselves in the knowledge of it. Since “ the 
king himself is served of the field,” the advancing of the art of husbandry is 
a common service to mankind more than the cultivating of most other arts. 
This skill of the husbandman is from God, as every good and perfect gift is. 
This takes off something of the weight and terror of the sentence passed on 
man for sin, that when God, in execution of it, sent man to till the ground, 
he taught him how to do it most to his advantage, else, in the greatness of his 
folly, he might have been for ever tilling the sand of the sea, that is, labouring 
to no purpose. It is he that gives men capacity for this business, and an 
inclination to it, and a delight in it; and if some were not by providence cut 
out for it, and made to rejoice, as [ssachar, that tribe of husbandmen, in their 
tents, notwithstanding the toil and fatigue of this business, we should soon 
want the supports of life. If some are more discreet and judicious in managing 
these or any other affairs than others are, God must be acknowledged in it; 
and to him husbandmen must seek for direction in their business, for they, 
above other men, have an immediate dependence upon the Divine providence. 
As to the other instance of the husbandman’s conduct in threshing his corn, it is 
said, “ ‘This also cometh forth from the Lord of hosts,” ver. 29. Even the plainest 
dictates of sense and reason must be acknowledged to come forth from the 
Lord of hosts; and if it is from him that men do things wisely and discreetly, we 
must needs acknowledge him to be wise in counsel, and excellent in working. 
God’s working is according to his will; he never acts against his own mind, as 
men often do; and there is a counsel in his whole will. He is therefore excel- 
lent in working, because he is wonderful in counsel. 

2. God’s church is his husbandry, | Cor. iii. 9. Lf Christ is the true vine, his 
Father is the husbandman, Jno. xv. 1, and he is continually, by his word and 
ordinances, cultivating it. “Doth the ploughman plough all day,” and break 
the clods of his ground, that it may receive the seed? And doth not God, by 
his ministers, ‘‘ break up the fallow ground?” Doth not the ploughman, when 
the ground is fitted for the seed, cast in the seed in its proper soil? He doth 
80; ana so the great God sows his word by the hand of his ministers, Mat. xiii. 19, 
who are to divide the word of truth, and give every one their portion. What- 
ever the soil of the heart is, there is some seed or other in the word proper 
for it; and as the word of God, so the rod of God is thus wisely made use of. 
Afflictions are God’s threshing instruments, designed to loosen us from the 
world, to part between us aad our chaff, and to prepare us for use. And as to 
these, God will make use of them as there is occasion, but he will proportion 
them to our strength; they shall be no heavier than there is need. If the rod 
and the staff will answer the end, he will not make use of his cart-wheel and 
his horsemen. And where these are necessary, as for the bruising of the 
bread-corn,—which will not otherwise be got clean from the straw,—yet he 
will not be ever threshing it, will not always chide, but his anger shall “ endure 
but for a moment;” nor will he “crush under his feet the prisoners of the 
earth.” And herein we must acknowledge him “ wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in working.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


This woe to Ariel, which we have in this chapter, is the same with the burthen of the 
valley of vision, ch. xxii. 1, and, it is very probable, points at the same event, the 
besieging of Jerusalem by the Assyrian army, which was cut off there by an arigel, yet 
applicable to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and its last desolation by 
the Romans. Here is, I. The event itself foretold, that Jerusalem should be greatly 
distressed, ver. 1—4, 6; but that their enemies that distressed them should be baffled 
and defeated, ver. 5,7,8. II. A reproof to three sorts of sinners: 1. Those that were 
stupid, and regardless of the warnings which the prophet gave them, ver. 9—12; 
2. Those that were formal and hypocritical in their religious performances, ver. 13, 14; 
3. Those politicians that atheistically and profanely despised God’s providence, and set 
up their own projects in competition with it, ver. 15—17. III. Precious promises 
of grace and mercy to a distinguished remnant, whom God would sanctify, and in 
whom he would be sanctified, when their enemies and persecutors should be cut off) 
ver. 18—24, 


OE to Ariel, to Ariel, 
The city where David dwelt! 

Add ye year to year ; 

Let them kill sacrifices. 
2 Yet I will distress Ariel, 

And there shall be heaviness and sorrow: 

And it shall be unto me as Ariel. 
3 And I will camp against thee round about, 

And will lay siege against thee with a mount, 

And I will raise forts against thee. [the ground, 
4 And thou shalt be brought down, avd shalt speak out of 

And thy speech shall be low out of the dust, 

And thy voice shall be, as of one that hath a familiar 

spirit, out of the ground, 

And thy speech shall whisper out of the dust. [ dust, 
5 Moreover the multitude of thy strangers shall be like small 

And the multitude of the terrible ones shad/ be as chaff 

that passeth away : 

Yea, it shall be at an instant suddenly. 
6 Thou shalt be visited of the Lorn of hosts 

With thunder, and with earthquake, and great noise, 
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With storm and tempest, 
And the flame of devouring fire. 

7 And the multitude of all the natiozs 
That fight against Ariel, {distress her, 
Even all that fight against her and her munition, and that 
Shall be as a dream of a night vision. 

8 It shall even be 
As when an hungry man dreameth, and, behold, he eateth , 
But he awaketh, and his soul is empty : [drinketh ; 
Or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and, behold, he 
But he awaketh, and, behold, he 7s faint, and his soul hath 

appetite : 

So shall the multitude of all the nations be, 
That fight against mount Zion. 
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ASSYRIANS BESIEGING A CITY.—ver. 3, 


That it is Jerusalem which is here called Ariel is agreed, for that was “the 
city where David dwelt.” That part of it which was called Zion was in a 
particular manner the city of David, in which both the temple and the palace 
were; but why it is so called is very uncertain. It is likely the name and 
the reason was then very well known. Cities as well as persons get surnames 
and nicknames. Ariel signifies the lion of God, or the strong lion. As the 
lion is king among beasts, so was Jerusalem among the cities, giving law to all 
about her; it was the city of the great king, Ps, xlviii. 1, 2; it was the head 
city of Judah, who is called a lion’s whelp, Gen. xlix. 9, and whose ensign was 
a hon; and he that is the lion of the tribe of Judah was the glory of it. 
Jerusalem was a terror sometimes to the neighbour nations, and while she 
was a righteous city was bold as a lion. Some make Ariel to signify the altar 
of burnt-offerings, which devoured the beasts offered in sacrifice, as the lion 
doth his prey. oe to that altar in the city where David dwelt; that was 
destroyed with the temple by the Chaldeans. I rather take it as a woe to 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem; it is repeated here as it is Mat. xxiii. 37, that it might 
be the more awakening. Here is, 

First. The distress of Jerusalem foretold. Though Jerusalem be a strong 
city, as a lion, though a holy city, as a lion of God, yet if iniquity be found 
there, woe be to it. It was “the city where David dwelt;” it was he that 
brought that to it which was its glory, and which made it a type of the gospel 
church; and his dwelling in it was typical of Christ’s residence in his church. 
This is mentioned as an aggravation of Jerusalem’s sin, that in it was set both 
the testimony of Israel and the thrones of the house of David. 

1. Let Jerusalem know that her external performance of religious services 
will not serve as an exemption from the judgments of God; ver. 1, “ Add ye 
year to oat Go on in the road of your annual feasts: let all your males 
appear there three times a year before the Lord, and none empty, according to 
the law and custom, and let them never miss any of these solemnities; “let 
them kill the sacrifices,” as they used to du. But as long as their lives are 
unreformed and their hearts unhumbled, let them not think thus to pacify an 
offended God, and to turn away his wrath. Note, Hypocrites may be found in 
a constant track of devout exercises, and treading around in them, and with 
wees Hey may flatter themselves, but can never please God or make their peace 
with him. 

2. Let her know that God is coming forth against her in displeasure; that 
she “shall be visited of the Lord of hosts,” ver. 6, that is, her sins shall be 
inquir*d into and punished. God will reckon for them with terrible judgments, 
with tre feichkful siazma and rueful desolations of war, which shall be like 
thunder and earthquakes, storms and tempests, and devouring fire, especially 
upon the account of the great noise. When a foreign enemy was not in the 
borders, but in the bowels of their country, roaring and ravaging, and laying 
all waste,—especially such an army as that of the Assyrians, whose commanders 
being so very insolent, as appears by the carriage of Rabshakeh, the common 
soldiers, no doubt, were much more rude,—they might see the Lord of those 
hosts visiting them with thunder and storm. et this being here said to be 
a great noise, perhaps it is intimated that they shall be worse frightened than 
burt. Particu arly, F J 
Ist. Jerusalem shall be besieged, straitly besieged. He doth not say, ‘l wit 
destroy Ariel,’ but “I will distress Ariel,’ and she is therefore brought nto 
distress, that being thereby awakened to repent and reform, she may not be 
brought to destruction; ver. 3, “I will camp against thee round about.” It 
was the enemy’s army that encamped against it; but God saith he will do it, 
for they are his hand, he doth it by them. God had often and long, by a host 
of angels, encamped for them round about them for their protection and 
deliverance; but now he was turned to be their enemy and fought against 
them. The siege laid against them was of his laying, and the forts raised 
against them were of his raising. Note, When men tight against us we must, 
in them, see God contending with us. : 

2nd. She shall be in grief to see the country laid waste, and al) the fenced 


xxix. 1. Jerusalem is here called “Ariel,” which is by some 
explained “the hearth of God,” or altar, but more commonly “the 
lion of God.” The words, “add year to year, let the festivals go 
round” (as Barnes translates) mean, “continue your ceremonies,” 
the following verses showing that it would be in vain. 

xxix. 3. Here, in accordance with a frequent figure of speech, God 
represents himself as about to do what will be done by human instru- 
mentality. The ordinary routine of a regular siege is here de- 


scribed ; first, the investing, and then the erection of isolated forts 
and ramparts of earth. The ramparts would combine entrenchments 
and embankments. 

xxix. 4. The voice of Jerusalem in its humiliation should not be 
haughty and elevated, but, as it were, from the dust of the ground; 
and its tones should not be loud and clear, but like the mumblings 
of a necromancer. 

xxix. 5. The numbers of the enemy would be immense, but az 
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cities of Judah in the enemy’s hand. “There shall be heaviness and sorrow,” 
ver. 2; ‘Mourning and lamentation,’ so these two words are sometimes ren- 
dered. Those that are most merry and jovial, when they come to be in distress 
are commonly most overw helmed with heaviness and sorrow ; their laughter is 
then turned into mourning. All Jerusalem shall then “be unto me as Ariel,” 
as the altar, with fire upon it, and slain victims about it. So it was when 
Jerusalem was destroyed by the Chaldeans; and many, no doubt, were slain 
when it was besieged by the Assyrians. The whole city shall be an altar, in 
which sinners, falling by the judgments that are abroad, shall be as victims 
to Divine justice. Or thus, “There shall be heaviness and sorrow ;” they shall 
repent, and reform, and return to God, and then “it shall be to me as Ariel ;” 
Jerusalem shall be like itself, shall become to me a Jerusalem again, a holy 
city, ch. i. 26. 

ard. She shall be humbled, and mortified, and made submissive ; ver. 4, “ Thou 
shalt be brought down” from that height of arrogancy and insolence to which 
thou art come. The proud looks and the proud language shall be brought 
down, by one humbling providence after another. ‘Those that despised God’s 
judgments shall be humbled by them, for the proudest sinners shall either 
bend or break before him. They,had talked big, had lifted up their horn on 
high, and had spoken with a stiff neck, Ps. lxxv. 5; but now “ Thou shalt speak 
out of the ground, out of the dust,” as one that has a familiar spirit, whisper- 
ing out of the dust. This intimates that they should be faint and feeble, not 
able to speak up nor to say all they would say; but, as those who are sick, or 
whose spirits are ready to fail, their speech shall be low and interrupted. And 
that they should be fearful and in consternation, forced to speak low, as being 
atraid lest their enemies should overhear them, and take advantage against 
them; and that they should be tame, and obliged to submit to the conquerors, 
When Hezekiah submitted to the king of Assyria, saying, ‘‘ I have offended ; 
that which thou puttest on me, I will bear,” 2 Kin*xviii. 14, then his speech 
was low, out of the dust. God can make those to sneak that have been most 
daring, and quite dispirit them. Ao 

Secondly. The destruction of Jerusalem’s enemies is foretold, for the comfort 
of all that were her friends and well-wishers in this distress; ver. 5, 7, “‘ Thou 
shalt be brought down,” (ver. 4,) “to speak out of the dust,” so low thou shalt 
be reduced. ‘But’ (so it may be rendered) ‘the multitude of thy strangers and 
thy terrible ones,’ the numerous armies of the enemy, shall themselves be like 
small dust, not able to speak at all, or so much as whisper, but as chaff that 
passeth away. ‘Thou shalt be abased, but they shall be quite dispersed. 
smitten, and slain, after another manner, ch. xxvii. 7. They shall pass away, 
yea, it shall be at an instant, suddenly; the enemy shall be surprised with the 
destruction, and you with the salvation. ‘The army of the Assyrians was by an 
angel laid dead upon the spot at an instant, suddenly. Such will be the 
destruction of the enemies of the gospel Jerusalem, “ In one hour is their judg- 
ment come,” Rev. xviii. 10. Again, ver. 6,“ Thou shalt be visited;” or, as it 
used to be rendered, ‘She shall be visited with thunder and a great noise.’ 
Thou shalt be put into a fright, which thou shalt soon recover. But, ver. 7, 
the multitude of the nations that fight against her shall be ‘fas a dream of a 
night vision;” they and their prosperity and success shall soon vanish past 
recall. “The multitude of the nations that fight against Zion” shall be as a 
hungry man, that dreams he eats, but still is hungry; that is, 1. Whereas they 
hoped to make a prey of Jerusalem, and to enrich themselves with the plunder 
of that opulent city, their hopes shall prove vain dreams, with which their 
fancies may please and sport themselves for a while, but they shall be disap- 
pointed ; they fancied themselves masters of Jerusalem, but shall never be so. 
2. They themselves, and all their pomp, and power, and prosperity, shall vanish 
“like a dream when one awakes,” shall be of as little value and as short con- 
tinuance, Ps. Ixxiii. 26, he shall fly away as a dream, Job xx. 8. The army of 
Sennacherib vanished, and was gone presently; though it had filled the 
country, as a dream fills a man’s head, especially as a dream of meat fills the 
head of him that went to bed hungry. 

Many understand these verses as part of the threatening of wrath, when 
God comes to distress Jerusalem, and lay siege to her. Ist. The multitude of 
her friends, whom she relies upon for help, shall do her no good; for, though 
they are terrible ones, they shall be like the small dust, and shall pass away. 
2nd. The multitude of her enemies shall never think they can do her mischief 
enough; but, when they have devoured her much, still they shall be but like a 
man that dreams he eats, hungry and greedy, to devour her more. 


9 Stay yourselves, and wonder ; 

Cry ye out, and cry: 

They are drunken, but not with wine ; 

They stagger, but not with strong drink. 

For the Lorp hath poured out upon you the spirit of 

And hath closed your eyes : [deep sleep, 

The prophets and your rulers, the seers hath he covered. 

And the vision of all is become unto you 

As the words of a book that is sealed, 

Which men deliver to one that is learned, 

Saying, Read this, I pray thee: 

And he saith, I cannot ; for it zs sealed : 

And the book is delivered to him that is not learned, 

Saying, Read this, I pray thee: 

And he saith, I am not learned. 

Wherefore the Lord said, 

Forasmuch as this people draw near me with their mouth, 

And with their lips do honour me, 

But have removed their heart far from me, 

And their fear toward me is taught by the precept of men ; 

Therefore, behold, I will proceed to do a marvellous work 
among this people, 

Even a marvellous work and a wonder : 

For the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, 

And the understanding of their prudent mez shall be hid. 
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15 Woe unto them that seek deep to hide their counsel from 
And their works are in the dark, [the Lorp, 
And they say, Who seeth us ? and who knoweth us ? 

16 Surely your turning of things upside down 
Shall be esteemed as the potter's clay : [me not ? 
For shall the work say of him that made it, He made 
Or shall the thing framed say of him that framed it, He 


had no understanding ? 


Here, First. The prophet stands amazed at the stupidity of the greatest part 
of the Jewish nation. They had Levites, who taught the good knowledge of 
the Lord, and had encouragement from Hezekiah in doing so, 2 Chr. xxx. 22, 
They had prophets, who brought them messages immediately from God, and 
signified to them what were the causes, and what should be the effects, of God’s 
displeasure against them. Now one would think, “Surely this great nation,” 
that has all the advantages of Divine revelation, “is a wise and understanding 
people,” Deu. iv. 6; but, alas, it was quite otherwise, ver. 9. The prophet 
directs himself to the sober, thinking part of them, calling upon them to be 
affected with the general carelessness of their neighbours. It may be read 
‘They delay ther put off, their repentance, but wonder ye that they should 
be so sottish. " hey sport themselves with their own deceivings; they riot 
and revel; but do ye cry out, lament their folly, ery to God by prayer for 
them. ‘The more senseless they are of the hand of God gone out against 
them, the more do you lay to heart these things.’ Note, The security of 
sinners in their sinful ways is just matter of lamentation and wonder to all 
serious people, who should think themselves concerned to pray for those that 
do not pray for themselves. But what is the matter? what are we thus to 
wonder at ? 

1. We may well wonder that the generality of the people is so sottish and 
brutish, and so infatuated, as if they were intoxicated. “They are drunken, 
but not with wine;” not with wine only, otherwise with that they were often 
drunk, and they erred through wine, ch. xxviii. 7. They were drunk with 
the love of pleasures, with prejudices against religion, and with the corrupt 
principles they had imbibed. Like drunken men, they know not what they a6 
or say, or whither they go. They are not sensible of the Divine rebukes the 
are under; “ They have beaten me, and I felt it not,” saith the drunkard, 
Pr. xxiii. 35. God speaks to them once, yea, twice; but, like men drunk, they 
perceive it not, they understand it not, but forget the law. i 
their counsels, are unstable and unsteady, and stumble at every thing that lies 
in their way. There is such a thing as spiritual drunkenness. 

2. It is yet more strange that God himself hath “ poured out upon thema 
spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed their eyes,” ver. 10, that he who bids them 
awake and open their eyes should yet lay them to sleep and shut their eyes; 
but it is in a way of righteous judgment, to punish them for their loving dark- 
ness rather than light, their loving sleep. When God, by his prophets, called 
them, they said, “Yet a little sleep, a little slumber ;” and therefore he gave 
them up to strong delusions, and «aid, “Sleep on now.” This is applied to the 
unbelieving Jews that rejected the Gospel of Christ, and were justly hardened 
in their infidelity, till wrath came upon them to the uttermost; Rom. xi. 8, 
“God hath given them the spirit of slumber;” and we have reason to fear it 
is the woful case of many who live in the midst of Gospel light. 

3. It is very sad that this should be the case of those that were their prophets, 
and rulers, and seers; that they who should be their guides are themselves 
blindfolded; and it is easy to tell what the fatal consequences will be when 
the blind lead the blind. This was fulfilled when, in the latter days of the 
Jewish church, the chief priests and the scribes and the elders of the people, 
were the great opposers of Christ and his Gospel and brought themselves 
under a judicial infatuation. 

4. The sad effect of this was, that all the means of conviction, knowledge, 
and grace, which they enjoyed, were ineffectual, and did not answer the end; 
ver. 11, 12, “ The vision of all” the prophets, true and false, “is become to you 
as the words of a book,” or letter, “ that is sealed up;” you cannot discern the 
truth of the real visions, and the falsehood of the protendsy ones. Or, every 
vision, particularly that this prophet had seen for them, and published to them, 
was become unintelligible; they had it among them, but were never the wiser 
for it, no more than a man (though a scholar good enough) is for a book delivered 
to him sealed up, and which he must not open the seals of. He sees it is a bouk, 
and that is all, he knows nothing of what is in it; so they knew what Isaiah 
said was a vision and prophecy, but the meaning of it was hid from them; it 
was only a sound of words to them, which they were not at all alarmed by, or 
affected with. It answered not the intention, for it made no impression at all 
upon them. Neither the learned nor the unlearned were the better for all the 
messages God sent them by his servants the prophets, nor desired to be so. 
The ordinary sort of people excused themselves from regarding what the 
prophets said, with their want of learning and a liberal education. As if they 
were not concerned to know and do the will of God, because they were not 
bred scholars; “It is nothing to me, I am not learned.” ‘Those of better rank 
pretended that the prophet had a way of speaking by himself, which was 
obscure to them; and what, though they were men of letters, they had not 
been used to; and, Si non vis intelligi debes negligi—‘ If you wish not to be 
understood, you deserve to be neglected.’ Both these are groundless pretences; 
for God’s prophets have been no unfaithful debtors, either to the wise or to the 
unwise, Rom. i. 14. Or we may take it thus: The book of prophecy was given 
to them sealed, so that they could not read it, as a just judgment upon them ; 
because it had often been delivered to them unsealed, and they would not take 
pains to learn the language of it, and then made excuse for their not reading it, 

ecause they were not learned. But observe, the vision is become thus to you 
whose minds the god of this world hath blinded; but it is not so in itself, it is 
not so to all. The same vision which to you is a savour of death unto death to 
others is and shall be a savour of life unto life. Knowledge is easy to him that 
understandeth. 

Secondly. The prophet, in God’s name, threatens those that were formal and 
hypocritical in their exercises of devotion, ver. 13,14. Observe here, : 

1. The sin that is here charged upon them; dissembling with God in their 
religious performances, ver. 13. He that knows the heart, and cannot be 
imposed upon with shows and pretences, chargeth it upon them, whether their 
hearts condemn them for it or no; he that is greater than the heart, and knows 
all things, knows that though they draw nigh to him with their mouth, and 
honour him with their lips, yet they are not sincere in it. To worship God is 
to make our approaches to him, and to present our adorations of him; it is to 
draw nigh to him, as those that have business with him, with an intention 
therein to honour him. ‘This we are to do with our mouth, and with our lips; 
in speaking of him, and in speaking to him, we must render to him the caives of 
our lips, Hos. xiv.2. And if the heart be full of his love and fear, out of the 
atanalines of that the mouth will speak, But there are many whose religion is 


intimation is given that they would be swept away like an accumu- 
lation of chaff. The sudden destruction of many thousands of the 
Assyrian army, and the immediate retreat of the remainder, are 
referred to in this verse and those which follow, down to the eighth. 

xxix. 6. Some think “thou” is addressed to the Assyrian, but 
others would render the words, ‘It -.shall be visited of the Lord,” 
or “There shall be from the Lord of hosts a visitation of thunder,’ 
&e. 
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xxix. 7, The “munition” of Jerusalem was her fortifications or 
defences. The besiegers would suddenly awaken to a consciousness 
of their delusions, like men roused from a dream. vil 

xxix, 9. Here begins the appeal of the prophet to his own country- 


They stagger in - 


men, whose sins and follies have brought them into such imminenf — 


peril. The first words mean “stop and wonder,” or “pause in 
astonishment.” The next words, “cry ye out, and ery,” are , 
sented in the margin by “take your pleasure, and riot.” 
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lip labour only. They say that which expresseth an approach to God, and 
ecoeavicn of him, but it is only from the teeth outward. For, Ist. They do not 
apply their minds to the service. When they pretend to be speaking to God, 
they are thinking of a thousand impertinencies; “They have removed their 
hearts far from me,” that they might not be employed in prayer, nor come 
within reach of the word. When work was to be done for God which required 
the heart, that was sent out of the way on purpose, with the fool’s eyes, into the 
erds of the earth. 2nd. They do not make the word of God the rule of their 
worship, nor his will their reason: “ Their fear towards me is taught by the 
precept of men.” They worshipped the God of Israel not according to his 
appointment, but their own inventions; the directions of their false prophets, 
or their idolatrous kings, or the usages of the nations that were round about 
them. ‘The tradition of the elders was of more value and validity with them 
than the laws which God commanded Moses. Or, if they did worship God in 
a way conformable to his institution in the days of Hezekiah, a great reformer, 
they had more an eye to the precept of the king than to God’s command. This 
our Saviour applies to the Jews in his time, who were formal in their devotions, 
and wedded to their own inventions, and pronounceth concerning them, that in 
vain they did worship God, Mat. xv. 8,9 

2. lt is a spiritual judgment with which God threatens to punish them for 
their spiritual wickedness; ver. 14, “I will add to do a marvellous work.” 
They did one strange thing, they removed all sincerity from their hearts. Now 
God will go on and do another, he will remove all sagacity from their heads; 
“The wisdom of their wise men shall perish.” They played the hypocrite, and 
thought to put a cheat upon God, and now they are left to themselves to play 
the fool; and not only to put a cheat upon themselves, but to be easily cheated 
by all about them. Those that muke religion no more than a pretence, to serve 
a turn, are out in their politics; and those that part with their uprightness, it 
is just with God to deprive them of their understanding. This was fulfilled in 
the wretched infatuation which the Jewish nation was manifestly under after 
they had rejected the Gospel of Christ. They removed their hearts far from 
God, and therefore God justly removed wisdom far from them, and hid from 
their eyes the things that belonged even to their temporal peace. This is a 
marvellous work; it is surprising, it is astonishing, that wise men should of a 
sudden lose their wisdom, and be given up to strong delusions. Judgments on 
the mind, though least taken notice of, are to be most admired. 

Thirdly. He shews the folly of those that thought to act separately and 
secretly foi God, and were carrying on designs independent upon God, and 
which they projected to conceal from his all-seeing eye. Here is, 

1. Their politics described; ver. 15, ‘“‘ They seek deep to hide their counsel 
from the Lord,” that he may not know either what they do or what the 
design; “they say, Who sees us?” No man, and therefore not God himself. 
The consultations they had about their own safety they kept to themselves, 
and never asked God's advice concerning them. Nay, they knew they were 
displeasing to him, but thought they could conceal them from him; and if he 
did not know them he could not baffle and defeat them. See what foolish, 


fruitless pains sinners take in their sinful ways; they seek deep, they sink 
deep, to hide their counsel from the Lord, who sits in heaven and laughs at 
them. Note, A practical disbelief of God’s omniscience is at the bottom both 


of the carnal worships and carnal confidences of the hypocrites, Ps. xciv. 7; 
Eze. viii. 12; ix. 9. 

2. The absurdity of their politics demonstrated ; ver. 16, “ Surely your turn- 
ing of things upside down” thus, your various projects, turning your affairs 
this and that way, to make them shape as you would have them; or rather your 
inverting the order of things, and thinking to make God’s providence give 
attendance to your projects, and that God must know no more than you think 
fit, which is perfectly “turning things upside down,” and beginning, at the 
wrong end, “it shall be esteemed as the potter’s clay ;” that is, God will turn 
and manage you, and ail your counsels, with as much ease, and as absolute a 
power, as the potter forms and fashions his clay. See how God despiseth, and 
therefore what little reason we have to dread, those contrivances of men that 
are carried on without God, much less against him. They that think to hide 
their counsels from God, Ist. hey do in effect deny him to be their Creator. 
“Tt is as if the work should say of him that made it, He made me not,” I made 
myself. If God made us, he certainly knows us, as the psalmist=shews, 
Ps, exxxix. 1, 13—15. So that they who say he doth not see them, had as good 
say he did not make them. Much of the wickedness of the wicked ariseth from 
this, they forget that God formed them, Deu. xxxii. 18. Or, 2nd. Which comes 
all to one, they deny him to be a wise Creator. “ ‘The thing framed saith of 
him that framed it, He had no understanding ;” for if he had understanding to 
make us so curiously, especially to make us intelligent beings, and to put 
understanding into the inward part, Job xxxviii. 36, no doubt he hath under- 
standing to know us, and all we soy and do. As they that quarrel with God, so 
they that think to conceal themselves from him, do in effect charge him with 
folly. But “he that formed the eye, shall he not see?” Ps. xciv. 9. 


17 Js it not yet a very little while, 
And Lebanon shall be turned into a fruitful field, 
And the fruitful field shall be esteemed as a forest ? 
And in that day shall the deaf hear the words of the book, 
And the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity, and 
out of darkness. : 
The meek also shall increase their joy in the Lorp, 
And the poor among men shall rejoice in the Holy One 
of Israel. 
For the terrible one 1s brought to nought, and the 
scorner is consumed, 
And all that watch for iniquity are cut off: 
That make a man an offender for a word, 
And lay a snare for him that reproveth in the gate, 
And turn aside the just for a thing of nought. 
22 Therefore thus saith the Lorp, who redeemed Abraham, 
concerning the house of Jacob, 
Jacob shall not now be ashamed, 
Neither shall his face now wax pale. 
23 But when he sgeeth his children, the work of mine hands. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


gives “stare, and be blinded with amazement.” 
“blind yourselves, and grow blind” (Clark’s English Edition). 
Professor Alexander: “be merry and blind.” Boothroyd: “they 
look on themselves, and are agitated.” There are still other render- 
ings, but they cannot all be correct, and we prefer the idea suggested 
by Delitzsch, which accords with the following verse. 

xxix. 10, “Covered” here means covered with a veil, or blind- 
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In the midst of him, they shall sanctify my name, 

And sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, 

And shall fear the God of Israel. 
24 They also that erred in spirit shall come to understanding, 
And they that murmured shall learn doctrine. 


They that sought to hide their counsels from the Lord were said to turn 
things upside down, ver. 16; and they intended to do it unknown to God. But 
God here tells them that he will turn things upside down his way; and let us 
see whose word shall stand, his or theirs. They disbelieve Providence; Waita 
while, saith God, and you shall be convinced by ocular demonstration, that 
| there is a God that governs the world; and that he governs it, and orders all 
the changes that are in it for the good of his church. The wonderful revolution 
here foretold may refer primarily to the happy settlement of the affairs of 
Judah and Jerusalem, after the defeat of Sennacherib’s attempt, and the repose 
which good people then enjoyed, when they were delivered from the alarms 
of the sword, both of war and persecution. But it may look farther, to the 


Delitzseh has || 


rejection of the Jews atthe first planting of the Gospel, (for their hypocrisy 
‘and infidelity were here foretold, ver. 13,) and the admission of the Gentiles 
into the church. In general, it is a great and surprising change that is here 
foretold, ver. 17. Lebanon, that was a forest, is turned into a fruitful field; and 
Carmel, that was a fruitful field, shall become a forest. It is a counterchange. 
Note, Great changes, both for the better and for the worse, are often made in 
avery little while. It was a sign given them of the defeat of Sennacherib, that 
the ground should be more than ordinary fruitful, ch. xxxvii. 30, “ Ye shall eat 
' this year such as grows of itself.” Food for man shall be as food for beasts 
useth to be, the spontaneous product of the soil. hea Lebanon became a 
fruitful field; so fruitful, that that which used to be reckoned a fruitful field 
| in comparison with it shall be looked upon but as a forest. When a great 
harvest of souls was gathered in to Christ from among the Gentiles, then the 
wilderness was turned into a fruitful field; and the Jewish church, that had 


| long been a fruitful field, become a desolate and deserted forest, ch. liv. 1. In 
| particular, ‘i i 3 
First. Those that were ignorant shall become intelligent, ver. 18. Those 


that understood not this prophecy, but it was to them as a sealed book, ver. 11, 
when it is accomplished shall understand it, and shall acknowledge not only 
the hand of God in the event, but the voice of God in the prediction of it. 
“The deaf shall then hear the words of the book.” The fulfilling of prophecy 
is the best exposition of it. The poor Gentiles shall then have Divine revela- 
tion brought among them; and those that sat in darkness shall see a great 
light; that were blind, shall see out of obscurity, for the Gospel was sent to 
_ them to open their eyes, Acts xxvi. 18. Observe, In order to the making of 
, men fruitful in good affections and actions, the course God’s grace takes with 
dba is, to open their understandings, and make them hear the words of God’s 
ook. 

Secondly. Those that were erroneous shall become orthodox; ver. 24, “‘ They 
that erred in spirit,” that were under mistakes and misapprehensions concern- 
_ ing the words of the book, and the meaning of them, they shall come to under- 
standing, to a right understanding of things; the Spirit of truth shall rectify 

their mistakes, and lead them into all truth. This should encourage us to pray 
| for those that have erred and are deceived, that God can, and often doth, bring 
such to understanding. They that murmured at the truths of God, as hard 
sayings, and loved to pick quarrels with them, shall learn the true meaning of 
these doctrines, and then they will be better reconciled to them. ‘They that 
erred concerning the providence of God, as to publie affairs, and murmured at 
the disposals of it, when they shall see the issue of things, shall better under- 
stand them, and be aware what God was driving at in all, Hos. iv. 9. 

Thirdly. Those that were melancholy shall become cheerful and pleasant 3 
ver. 19, ‘* The meek also shall increase their joy in the Lord.” ‘Those that are 
poor in the world, and poor in spirit, that being in affliction accommodate 
| themselves to their afflictions, are purely passive, and not passionate; when 
| they see God appearing for them, they shall ad4, or repeat, joy in the Lord. 

This intimates that even in their distress they nae up their joy in the Lord, 
but now they increased it. Note, They that when they are in trouble ean truly 
{rejoice in God shall soon have cause given them greatly to rejoice in him. 

hen joy in the world is decreasing and fading, joy in God is increasing and 
getting ground. This shining light shall shine more and more; for that which 
is aimed at is, that this joy may be full. Even the poor among men may rejoice 
in the Holy One of Israel, and their poverty need not deprive them of that joy 
Hab. iii. 17, 18. And the meek, the humble, the patient and dispassionate, shail 
grow in this joy. Note, The grace of meekness will contribute very much to 
the increase of our holy joy. 

Fourthly. The enemies that were formidable shall become despicable. Sen- 
nacherib, that terrible one, and his great army, that put the country into such 
a consternation, shall be brought to nought, ver. 20; shall be quite disabled to 
do any farther mischief. The power of Satan, that terrible one indeed, shall 
be broken by the prevalency of Christ’s Gospel; and they that were subject to 
DONdRES, through fear of him that had the power of death, shall be delivered, 

eb. ii, 14, 15. 

Fifthly. The persecutors that were vexatious shall be quieted; and so those 
they were troublesome to shall be quiet from the fear of them. ‘To complete 
the repose of God’s people, not only the terrible one from abroad shall be 
brought to nought, but the scorners at home too shall be consumed and cut off 
by Hezekiah’s reformation. ‘Those are a happy people, and likely to be so, 
who, when God gives them victory and success against their terrible enemies 
abroad, take care to suppress vice and profaneness, and the spirit of perse- 
cution, those more dangerous enemies, at home. Or, they shall be consumed 
and cut off by the judgments of God, shall be singled out to be made examples 
of. Or, they shall insensibly waste away, being put to confusion by the ful- 
filling of those predictions which they made a jest of. 

Observe what had been the wickedness of these scorners, for which they 
should be cut off. They had been persecutors of God’s peuple and prophets, 
probably of the prophet Isaiah particularly, and therefore he complains thus 
feelingly of them, and of their subtle malice. Some as informers and prose- 
cutors, others as judges, did all they could to take away his life; or, at least, 
his liberty. And this is very applicable to the chief priests and Pharisees, that 
persecuted Christ and his apostles, and for that sin they and their nation of 
scorners were cut off and consumed. 1. bets ridiculed the prophets, and the 
serious professors of religion, They despised them, and did their utmost to bring 
them into contempt; they were scorners, and sat in the seat of the scornful. 
2. They lay at catch for an occasion against them. By their spies they watch 
for iniquity, to see if they can lay hold on any thing that is said or done, that 
may be called an iniquity. Or, they themselves watch for an opportunity to do 
mischief, as Judas did to betray our Lord Jesus. 3. They took advantage 
aguinst them for the least slip of the tongue; and if a thing were never so little 
said amiss it served them to ground an indictment upon. They made a man, 


xxix. 11. “A book that is sealed”—i.e., sealed up, or fastened 
with a seal. 

xxix. 13. “Their fear toward me is taught by the precept of 
men ”—i.e., their worship is founded upon human precepts, and not 
upon Divine laws. Our Saviour referred to this passage in Matt. 
xv. 8, 9, where the sense rather than the exact rendering is 

ven, 
ve xxix. 15. The meaning is, “Woe unto them that seek to hide 
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though he were never so wise and good a man, though he were a man of God, 
an offender for a word, a word mischosen, or misplaced, when they could not 
but know that it was well meant. They cavilled at every word that the 
prophets spoke to them by way of admonition, though never so innocently 
spoken, and without any design to affront them. They put the worst con- 
struction upon what was said, and made it criminal by strained innuendos. 
Those who consider how apt we all are to speak unadvisedly, and to mistake 
what we hear, will think it very unjust and unfair to make a man an offender 
fora word. 4, They did all they could to bring those into trouble that dealt 
faithfully with them, and told them of their faults. Those that reprove in the 
gates, that is, reprovers by office, that were bound by the duty of their place as 

rophets, as judges, and magistrates, to shew people their transgressions, they 
hated these, and laid snares for them; as the Pharisees’ emissaries, who were 
sent to watch our Saviour, that they might entangle him in his talk, Mat. xxii. 15, 
that they might have something to lay to his charge which might render him 
odious to the people, or obnoxious to the government. ‘So persecuted they 
the prophets;” and it is next to impossible for the most cautious to place their 
words so warily as to escape such snares. See how base wicked people are, 
who bear ill-will to those who, out of good-will to them, seek to save their 


souls from death; and see what need reprovers have both of courage to do. 


their duty and prudence to avoid the snare. 5. They pervert judgment, and 
will never let an honest man carry an honest cause; they “turn aside the just 
for a thing of nought,” that is, they condemn him, or give the cause against 
him upon no evidence, no colour or pretence whatsoever. ‘They run a man 
down, and misrepresent him by all the little arts and tricks they can devise, as 
they did our Saviour. We must not think it strange if we see the best of men 
thus treated; “the disciple is not greater than his master.” But wait a while, 
and God will not only bring forth their righteousness, but cut off and consume 
these scorners. 

Sixthly. Jacob, that was made to blush by the reproaches, and made to 
tremble by the threatenings, of his enemies, shall now be relieved, both against 
his shame, and against his fear, by the rolling away of those reproaches, and 
the defeating of those threatenings; ver. 22, “Thus the Lord saith, who 
redeemed Abraham,” that is, called him out of Ur of the Chaldees, and so 
rescued him from the idolatry of his fathers, and plucked him as a brand out 
of the fire. He that redeemed Abraham out of his snares and troubles will 
redeem all that are by faith his genuine seed out of theirs. He that began his 
eare of his church in the redemption of Abraham, when it and its Redeemer 
were in his loins, will not now cast off the care of it. Because the enemies of 
his people are so industrious, both to blacken them and to frighten them, 
therefore he will appear for the house of Jacob, and they shall not be ashamed 
as they have been, but shall have wherewith to answer those that reproach 
them; nor shall their faces now wax pale, but they shall gather courage, and 
look their enemies in the face without change of countenance; as they have 
reason to do who have the God of Abraham on their side. 

Seventhly. Jacob, that thought his family would be extinct, and the entail of 
religion quite cut off, shall have the satisfaction of seeing a numerous progeny 
devoted to God for a generation, ver. 23. 1. He shall see his children; multi- 
tudes of believers, and praying people; the spiritual seed of faithful Abraham, 
and wrestling Jacob. aving his quiver full of thiese arrows, he shall not be 
ashamed, ver. 22, but shall speak with his enemy in the gate, Ps. exxvii. 5. 
Christ shall not be ashamed, ch. 1. 7, for he shall see his seed, ch. lili. 10. He 
sees some, and foresees more, “in the midst of him,” flocking to the church, and 
residing there. 2. His children are the work of God’s hands; being formed by 
him they are formed for him; his workmanship, created unto good works. It is 
some comfort to parents to think that their children are God’s creatures, the 
work of the hands of his providence. But it will be much more a comfort 
to them to see their children his new creatures, the work of the hands of his 
grace. 3. He and his children shall sanctify the name of God, as their God, as 
the Holy One of Jacob, and shall fear and worship the God of Israel. ‘This is 
opposed to his being ashamed and waxing pale; when he is delivered from his 
contempts and dangers he shall not magnify himself, but sanctify the Holy One 
of Jacob. If God make our condition easy, we must endeavour to make his 
name glorious. Parents and children are then ornaments and comforts indeed 
to each other, when they join in sanctifying the name of God. When parents 
give up their children, and children give up themselves to God, to be to him for 
a name and a praise, then the forest will soon become a fruitful field. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The prophecy of this chapter seems to relate (as that in the chapter before) to the 
approaching danger of Jerusalem, and desolations of Judah, by Sennacherib’s invasion. 
Hereis, I. A just reproof to those who, in that distress, trusted to the Egyptians for 
help, and were all in a hurry to fetch succour from thence, ver. 1—7. II. A terrible 
threatening against those that slighted the good advice which God. by his prophets, 
gave them for the repose of their minds in that distress, assuring them that, whatever 
became of others, the judgment would certainly overtake them, ver. 8—17. III. A 
gracious promise to those who trusted in God, that they should not only see through 
the trouble, but should see happy days after it, times of joy and reformation, and plenty 
of the means of grace, and therewith plenty of outward good things, and increasing 
joys and triumphs, ver, 18—26; and these promises are, many of them, very applicable 
to gospel grace. IV. A prophecy of the total rout and ruin of the Assyrian army, 
which should be an occasion of great joy, and an introduction to those happy times, 
ver. 27—38. 


OE to the rebellious children, saith the Lorp, 
That take counsel, but not of me; 
And that cover with a covering, but not of my spirit, 
That they may add sin to sin: 
2 That walk to go down into Egypt, 
And have not askea at my mouth ; 
To strengthen themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, 
And to trust in the shadow of Egypt. 
3 Therefore shall the strength of Pharaoh be your shame, 
And the trust in the shadow of Egypt your confusion. 
4 For his princes were at Zoan, 
And his ambassadors came to Hanes. 
5 They were all ashamed of a people ¢hat could not profit 
Nor be an help nor profit, [them, 


deeply their purpose from the Lord, and whose works are in the 
dark,” &e. 

xxix. 16. This may be translated, “In your perverseness is the 
potter to be reckoned as clay, that the work.should say to its maker, 
He made me not? and the thing framed say to its fashioner, He hath 
no understanding ?”’ 

xxix. 19. “The meek” here may either be the humble or the 
afflicted. 
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But a shame, and also a reproach. 

6 The burden of the beasts of the south : 
Into the land of trouble and anguish, 
From whence come the young and old lion, 
The viper and fiery flying serpent, [asses, 
They will carry their riches upon the shoulders of young 
And their treasures upon the bunches of camels, 
To a people that shall not profit them. 

7 For the Egyptians shall help in vain, and to no purpose: 
Therefore have I cried concerning this, 
Their strength zs to sit still. 


It was often the fault and folly of the people of the Jews, that when they 
were insulted by their neighbours on one side, they sought for succour from 
their neighbours on the other side, instead of looking up to God, and putting 
their confidence in him. Ages the Israelites they sought to the Syrians, 
2 Chr. xvi. 2,3; against the Syrians they sought to the Assyrians, 2 Kin. xvi.73 
against the Assyrians they here sought to the Egy tians, and Rabshakeb 
upbraided them with it, 2 Ain. xviii. 21. Now observe here 

First. How this sin of theirs is described, and what there was in it that 
was provoking to God. When they saw themselves in danger and distress, 
1. They would not consult with God. They would do things of their own heads, 
and not advise with God, though they had a ready and certain way of doing it 
by Urim, or prophets. They were so confident of the prudence of their own 
nieasures, that they thought it needless to consult the oracle; nay, they were 
not willing to put it to that issue; they take counsel among themselves, and 
one from another, but they do not ask counsel, much less will they take counsel 
of me. “They cover with a covering,” that is, they think to secure -hemselves 
with one shelter or other, which may serve to cover them from the violence of 
the storm; “but not of my Spirit,” not such as God by his Spirit in the mouth 
of his prophets directed them to; and therefore it will prove too short a 
covering, and a refuge of lies. 2. They could not confide in God. They did 
not think it enough to have God on their side, nor were they at all solicitous 
to make him their friend, but they “strengthened themselves in the strength 
of Pharaoh.” They thought him a powerful ally, and doubted not but to be 
able to cope with the Assyrian while they had him for them. The shadow 
of Egypt (and it was but a shadow) was the covering in which they wrapped - 
themselves, 

Secondly. What was the evil of this sin. 1. 
children, and a woe is here denounced against them under that character, 
ver. 1, ‘They were in profession God’s children, but not trusting in him they 
were justly stigmatized as rebellious; for if we distrust God’s providence we 
do in effect withdraw ourselves from our allegiance. 2. They added sin to sin. 
It was sin that brought them into distress; and then, instead of repenting, the} 
trespassed yet more against the Lord, 2 Chr. xxviil. 22. And they that ha 
abused God's mercies to them, in making them the fuel of their lusts, abused 
their afflictions too, in making them an excuse for their distrust of God. Anu 
so they make ill worse, and add sin to sin; and they that do so, as they make 
their own chain heavy, so it is just with God to make their plagues wonderful. 
Now that which aggravated it was, Ist. That they took so much pains to 
secure the Egyptians for them. They walk or go down to Egypt, travel u 
and down to find an advantageous road thither, but they “have not aske 
at my mouth,” never considered whether God would allow and approve of it 
orno, 2nd. That they were at such a vast expence to do it, ver. 6. ‘They load 
the beasts of the south’ (horses fetched from Egypt, which lay south from 
Judwa) with their riches; fancying, as it is common with people in a fright, 
that they were safer anywhere than where they were. Or, they sent their 
riches thither as bribes to Pharaoh’s courtiers, to engage them in their interest, 
or_as pay for their army. God would have malted, them gratis; but if they 
will have it from the Egyptians they must pay dear for it, and they seem 
willing todo so. The riches that are so spent will turn to an ill account. They 
carried their effects to Egypt through ‘a land’ (so it may be read) ‘ of trouble 
and anguish ;’ that vast howling wilderness which lay between Canaan and 
Egypt, from “ whence come the lion, and fiery serpent,” Deu. viii. 15. They 
would venture through that dangerous wilderness to bring what they had to 
Egypt. Or, it may be meant of Egypt itself, which had been to Israel a house 
of bondage, and therefore a land of trouble and anguish, and which abounded 
in ravenous and venomous creatures. See what dangers men run into that 
forsake God, and what dangers they will run into in pursuance of their carnal 
confidences, and their expectations from the creature. 

deletes ( What would be the consequence of it. 1. The Egyptians would 
receive their ambassadors, would speak them fair, and be willing to treat with 
them; ver. 4, “ His princes were at Zoan,” at Pharaoh’s court there, and had 
their audience of the king, who encouraged them to depend upon his friend- 
ship, and the succours he would send them. But, 2. They would not answer 
their expectation, they could not profit them, ver. 5. For God saith, they shall 
not profit them, ver. 6; and every creature is that to us, and no more, that he 
makes it be. | Either the forces they were to furnish them with could not 
be raised in time, or when they were raised they were not fit for service, 
and they would not venture any of their veteran troops in the expedition; or 
the march was so long that they could not come up when they had oecasion for 
them; or the Egyptians would not be cordial to Israel, but would secretl 
incline to the Assyrians, upon some account or other; “The Egyptians sha’ 
help in vain, and to no purpose,” ver. 7; they shall hinder and hurt instead 
of helping. And therefore, 3. These people, that were now so fond of the 
Egyptians, would at length be ashamed of them, and of all their expectations 
from them, and confidence in them; ver. 3, “The strength of Pharaoh,” which 
was your pride, “shall be your shame;” all your neighbours will upbraid you, 
and you will upbraid yourselves with your folly in trusting to it. And “the 
shadow of E ypte that land shadowing with wings, (ch. xviii. 1,) that was your 
confidence, shall be “ your confusion ;” it will not only disappoint you, and be 
the matter of BS shame, but it will weaken all your other supports, and be 
an occasion of mischief to you. God afterwards threatens the ruin of Egypt 
for this very thing, because they had dealt treacherously with Israel, and beim 
a staff of a reed to them, Hze. xxix. 6,7. ‘The pru.ces and ambassadors of 
Israel, that were so forward to court an alliance with them, when they come 
among them, shall see so much of their weakness, or rather of their baseness, 
that “the shall all be ashamed of a people that could not bea help or profit 
to them,” but a shame and reproach, ver. 5. ‘Those that trust in God, and in his 
power, providence, and promise, are never made ashamed of their hope; but 
ei that put confidence in any creature will sooner or later find it a reproach 
to them. God is true, and may be trusted, but every man a liar, and must be 


xxix. 21. “Him that reproveth” is “him that pleads a cause.” 
The gate was the place where cases were heard and decided by 
the judges. “Turn aside the just for a thing of nought” means 
“put aside a just man by a worthless plea” or pretence. 7 

xxix. 24. “ Doctrine” here means “instruction.” : 
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It bespoke them rebellious 


xxx. 1. To “cover with a covering” is variously explained, but — 


probably means to form an alliance or frame « secret treaty. — 
xxx. 4, Zoan was a city of Egypt, a royal residence, and called 
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suspected. The Creator is a rock of ages, the creature a broken reed. We 
cannot expect too little from man, or too much from God, 

Fourthly. The use and application of all this; ver. 7, “‘CTherefore have I cried 
concerning this” matter, this project of theirs; 1 have published it, that all 
might take notice of it; I have pressed it as one in earnest; “ ‘heir strength 
is to sit still,” in an humble dependence men God and his goodness, and a quiet 
submission to his will, and not to vary about, and put themselves into a toss 
to seek for help from this and the other creature. If we sit still ina day of 
distress, hoping and quietly waiting for the salvation of the Lord, and using 
only lawful, regular methods for our own preservation, this will be the strength 
of our souls, both for services and sufferings, and it will engage Divine strength 
for us. We weaken ourselves, and provoke God to withdraw from us, when 
we make flesh our arm; for then our heart departeth from the Lord. When 
we have tired ourselves by seeking for help from creatures, we shall find it the 
best way of recruiting ourselves to repose in the Creator. Here I am, let him 
do with me as he pleaseth. 

8 Now go, write it before them in a table, 

And note it in a book, 

That it may be for the time to come for ever and ever : 

9 That this 7s a rebellious people, lying children, 
Children ¢hat will not hear the law of the Lorp: 
Which say to the seers, 
See not ; 
And to the prophets, 
Prophesy not unto us right things, 
Speak unto us smooth things, 
Prophesy deceits : 
11 Get you out of the way, 
Turn aside out of the path, 
Cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from before us. 
Wherefore thus saith the Holy One of Israel, 
Because ye despise this word, 
And trust in oppression and perverseness, 
And stay thereon: 
Therefore this iniquity shall be to you 
As a breach ready to fall, 
Swelling out in a high wall, 
Whose breaking cometh suddenly at an instant. 
And he shall break it [pieces ; 
As the breaking of the potters’ vessel that is broken in 
He shall not spare : [sherd 
So that there shall not be found in the bursting of it a 
To take fire from the hearth, 
Or to take water wz/hai out of the pit. 
For thus saith the Lord Gop, the Holy One of Israel ; 
In returning and rest shall ye be saved ; 
In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength : 
and ye would not. 

But ye said, No; for we will flee upon horses ; 
Therefore shall ye flee: 
And, We will ride upon the swift ; 
Therefore shall they that pursue you be swift. 
One thousand shad/ flee at the rebuke of one ; 
At the rebuke of five shall ye flee: 
Till ye be left as a beacon upon the top of a mountain, 
And as an ensign on an hill. 


10 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Here, First. The preface is very awful. The prophet must not only preach 
this, but he must write it, ver. 8,—write it in a table to be hung up and exposed 
to public view. He must carefully note it, not in loose papers, which might 
be lost or torn, but in a book, to be preserved for posterity, in perpetuam rei 
memoriam ; \et it remain for the time to come ‘a standing testimony’ against 
this wicked generation ; let it remain not only to the next succeeding ages, but 
for ever and ever, while the world stands. And so it shall; for the book of the 
Scriptures no doubt shall continue, and be read to the end of time. Let it be 
written, 1. To shame the men of the present age, that would not hear and 
heed it when it was spoken; let it be written, that it may not be lost; their 
children may profit by it, though they will not. 2. To justify God in the judg- 
ments he was about to bring upon them. People will be tempted to think he 
was too hard upon them, and over severe, unless they know how very bad they 
were, how very provoking, and what fair means God tried with them before 
he brought it to this extremity. 3. For warning to others, not to do as they 
did, lest they fare as they fared. It is designed for admonition to those of the 
remotest place and age, even those “upon whom the ends of the world are 
come,” | .x. 11, It may be of use for God’s ministers not only to preach 
but to write; for that which is written remains. i! 

Secondly. The character given of the profane and wicked Jews is very sad. 
He must, if he will draw them in their own colours, write this concerning them, 
and we are sure he doth not bear false witness against them, nor make them 
worse than they were; for the judgment of God is according to truth, “'That 
this is a rebellious ” ver.9. The Jews were, for aught we know, the only 


Tanis by the Greeks. Hanes was also an Egyptian city, but whether 
‘Tahpanhes or the place called Heracleopolis by the Greeks is unde- 
cided. The Chaldee gives the name of Tahpanhes. The objection 
to Heraeleopolis or Anusis is that it was in Central Egypt, far from 
Judea. 

xxx. 6. “The burden of the beasts of the south” may mean 
“the oracle concerning the beasts of burden in the south.” The 
word for “south” often signifies the Negeb, or country between 
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professing people God had then in the world, and yet many of them were + 
rebellious people. 1. They rebelled against their own convictions and covenants, 
for they are lying children that will not stand to what they say; that promise 
fair, but perform nothing. When he took them into covenant with him he said 
of them, abe they are my people, children that will not lie,” ch. Ixiii. 8; 
but they proved otherwise. 2. They rebelled against the Divine authority. 
They are “ children that will not hear the law of the Lord,” nor heed it, but 
will do as they have a mind, let God himself say what he will to the contrary. 

Thirdly. ‘The charge drawn u against them is very high, and the sentence 
passed upon them very dreadful. ‘wo things they here stand charged with, 
and their doom is ready for both,—a fearful doom, 

1. They forbade the prophets to speak to them in God’s name, and to deal 
faithfully with them. ‘This their sin is described, ver. 10, 11. They did set 
themselves so violently against the prophets, to hinder them from preaching, 
or at least from dealing plainly with them in their preaching, did so banter 
them, and browbeat them, that they did in effect “say to the seers, See not.” 
They had the light, but they loved darkness rather. It was their privilege 
that they had seers woah them, but they did what they could to put out their 
bi pr that they had prophets among them, but they did what they could to stop 
their mouths; for they tormented them in their wicked ways, Rev. xi. 10. Those 
that silence good ministers, and discountenance good preaching, are justly 
counted and called rebels against God. See what it was in the prophet’s 
preaching with which they found themselves aggrieved: Ist. The prophets 
told them of their faults, and warned them ot their misery and danger b 
reason of sin, and they could not bear that. They must speak to them mes 4 
things; must flatter them in their sins, and say they did well, and there was 
no harm, no peril, in the course of life they lived. Let a thing be never so right 
and true, if it be not smooth, they will not hear it; but if it be agreeable to the 
good opinion they have of themselves, and will confirm them in that, though 
it be never so false, and never so great a cheat upon them, they will have it 

rophesied to them. Those deserve to be deceived that desire to be so. 2nd. 

he prophets stopped them in their sinful pursuits, and stood in their way, like 
the angels in Balaam’s road, with the sword of God’s wrath drawn in their 
hand, so that they could not proceed without terror. And this they took 
heinously ; and, when they went on frowardly in the way of their hearts, they 
said to the prophets, “ Get you out of the way, turn aside ont of the paths.” 
What do ye do in our way? Cannot you let us alone to do as we please? Those 
have “their hearts fully set in them to do evil,” that bid their faithful moni- 
tors to stand out of their way; “ Forbear, why shouldst thou be smitten ?” 
2 Chr. xxv. 16. 3rd. 'The prophets were continually telling them of the Holy 
One of Israel; what an enemy he is to sin, and how severely he will reckon 
with sinners ; and this they could not endure to hear of. Both the thing itself 
and the expression of it was too serious for them; and therefore, if the pro- 
phets will speak to them, they will make it their bargain that they shall not 
call God the Holy One of Israel; for God’s holiness is that attribute which 
of all other wicked people most dread. Let us no more be troubled with that 
state preface (as Mr. White calls it) to your impertinent haraugues. Those 
ae reason to fear perishing in their sins that cannot bear to be frightened out 
of them. 

Now what is the doom passed upon them for this? We have it ver. 12, 13. 
Observe, First. Who it is that gives judgment upon them; “ Thus saith the Holy 
One of Israel.” That title of God which they particularly excepted against, 
the prophet makes use of. Faithful ministers will not be driven from using 
such expressions as are proper to awaken sinners, though they be displeasing. 
We must tell men that God is the Holy One of Israel, and so they shall find 
him, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear. Secondly. What 
the ground of the judgment is. Because they despise this word, either in 
general, every word that the prophets said to them, or this word in particular, 
which speaks God the Holy One of Israel. They despise this, and will neither 
make it their fear, to stand in awe of it, nor make it their hope, to put any 
confidence in it; but, rather than they will be beholden to the Holy One of 
Israel, will trust in oppression and perverseness ; in the wealth they have got, 
and the interest they have made, by fraud and violence; or in those sinful 
methods they have taken for their own security, in contradiction to God and 
his will. On these they stay, and therefore it is just they fall. Thirdly. What 
the judgment is that is passed upon them. ‘This iniquity shall be to you as 
a breach ready to fall; this confidence of yours will be like a house built upon 
the sand, which will fall in the storm, and bury the builder in the ruins of it. 
Your contempt of that word of God which you might build upon, will make 
every thing else you trust to like a wall that bulgeth and bellieth out, which, 
if any weight be laid upon it, comes down; nay, which often sinks with its own 
Weight. The ruin they would hereby bring upon themselves should be, Ist. A 
surprising ruin. The breaking shall come suddenly, in an instant, when they 
do not expect it, which will make it the more frightful; and when they are not 
prepared or provided for it, which will make it the more fatal. 2nd. An utter 
ruin, universal and irreparable. You and all your confidences shall be not only 
weak as the potter’s clay, ch xxix. 16, but broken to pieces as the potter's 
vessel. He that hath the rod of iron shall break it, Ps. 11.9; and he shall not 
spare, nor have any regard to it, nor be in care to preserve or keep whole any 

art of it. But when once it is broken, so as to be unfit for use, let 1t be dashed, 
ba it be crushed, all to pieces, so that there may not remain one sherd big 
enough to take up a little fire or water, two things we have daily need of, an 
which poor people commonly fetch in a piece of a broken pitcher. ‘They shall 
not only be as a bowing wall, Ps. lxii. 3, but as a broken mug, or glass, which 
is good for nothing, nor can ever be made whole again. 

2. They slighted the gracious directions God gave them; not only how to 
secure themselves, and make themselves safe, but how to compose themselves, 
and make themselves easy; and would take their own way, ver. 15—17. Observe 
here, 

Ist. The method God put them into for salvation and strength, The God 
that knew them, and knew what was proper for them, and desired their wel- 
fare, gave them this prescription. And it is recommended to us all. First 
Would we be saved from the evil of every calamity, guarded against the tempta- 
tion of it, and secured from the curse of it, which are the only evil things in it, 
it must be in returning and rest; in returning to God, and reposing in him as 
our rest. Let us return from our evil ways, into which we have gone aside, and 
rest and settle in the way of God and duty; and that is the way to be saved. 
Return from this project of going down to Egypt, and rest satished in the will 
of God; and then you may trust him with your safety. In returning, that is, 
in the thorough yebermation of your hearts and lives; and in rest, that is, in an 


' entire submission of your souls to God, and a complacency in him, you shall 


be saved. Secondly. Would we be strengthened to do what is required of us, 
and to bear what is laid upon us, it must be in quietness, and in confidence ; 
that is, we must keep our spirits calm and sedate by a continual a ee 
upon God, and his power and goodness. We must retire into ourselves with 
a holy quietness, suppressing all turbulent and tumultuous passions, and a 
ing the peace in our own minds. And we must rely upon God with a ho 

confidence that he can do what he will, and will do what is best for his people. 
And this will be our strength; it will inspire us with such a holy fortitude 


Judea and Egypt, and it may do so here. The wealth of Israel was 
carried on asses and camels through this arid and dangerous region, 
as a present to the Egyptians, or to purchase a useless alliance. 

xxx. 7. The second clause is otherwise explained by some. We 
think the true sense is that “their striving is in vain” —it is useless 
for them to urge on a treaty with Egypt. This idea naturally 
follows from the first part of the verse. 

xxx. 8. “Ina table”—i.e., “on a tablet.” 
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as te carry us with ease and courage through all the difficulties we may meet 
with. 

2nd. The contempt they put upon this prescription. They would not take 
God's counsel, though it was so much for their own good. And justly will they 
die of their disease that will not take God for their physician. We are cer- 
tainly enemies to ourselves if we will not be subjects to him. They would not 
so much as try the method prescribed; “ But ye said, No,” ver. 16, we will 
not compose ourselves, for ‘we will flee upon horses, and we will ride upon the 
swift;” we will hurry hither and thither to fetch in foreign aids. They think 
themselves wiser than God, and that they know what is good for themselves 
better than he doth. When Sennacherib took all the fenced cities of Judah, 
those rebellious children would not be persuaded to sit still and patiently to 
expect God’s appearing for them, as he did wonderfully at last; but they would 
shift for their own safety, and thereby they exposed themselves to so much the 
more danger. 

3rd. ‘The sentence passed upon them for this. Their sin shall be their punish- 
ment. You will flee, and therefore ye shall flee; you will be upon the full speed, 
and therefore so shall those be that pursue you. The dogs are most apt to run 
barking after him that rides fast. 'The conquerors protected those that sat 
still, but pursued those that made their escape. And so that very project, by 
which they hoped to save themselves, was meee their ruin; and the most guilt 
suffered most. It is foretold, ver. 17, First. That they should be easily cut off. 
They should be so dispirited with their own fears, increased by their flight, 
that one of the enemy should defeat a thousand of them, and five put an 
army to flight; which could never be unless “their Rock had sold them,” 
Deu. xxxii. 30. Secondly. That they should be generally cut off, and only here 
and there one should escape, alone in a solitary place, and left for a spectacle 
too, as a “beacon upon the top of a mountain;” a warning to others to avoid 
the like sinful courses and confidences. 


18 And therefore will the Lorp wait, that he may be gra- 
cious unto you, [upon you: 

And therefore will he be exalted, that he may have mercy 
For the Lorp ?s a God of judgment: 
Blessed are all they that wait for him. 

19 For the people shall dwell in Zion at Jerusalem : 
Thou shalt weep no more: 
He will be very gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry ; 
When he shall hear it, he will answer thee. 

20 And though the Lord give you 
The bread of adversity, and the water of affliction, 

Yet shall not thy teachers be removed into a corner 
any more, 
But thine eyes shall see thy teachers : 

21 And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, 
This 7s the way, walk ye in it, [left. 
When ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to the 

22 Ye shall defile also the covering of thy graven images of 

silver, 
And the ornament of thy molten images of gold: 
Thou shalt cast them away as a menstruous cloth ; 
Thou shalt say unto it, Get thee hence. 
23 Then shall he give the rain of thy seed, 
That thou shalt sow the ground withal ; 
And bread of the increase of the earth, 
And it shall be fat and plenteous : 
In that day shall thy cattle feed in large pastures. 

24 ‘The oxen likewise and the young asses that ear the ground 
Shall eat clean provender, 

Which hath been winnowed with the shovel and with the 

25 And there shall be upon every high mountain, [fan. 
And upon every high hill, 

Rivers and streams of waters 
In the day of the great slaughter, 
When the towers fall. 


26 Moreover the light of the moon shall be as the light of, 
[the sun, | 


And the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, 
As the light of seven days, 


In the day that the Lorp bindeth up the breach of his’ 


And healeth the stroke of their wound. [people, 


The closing words of the foregoing paragraph, “ Ye shall be left as a beacon 
ae mountain.” some understand as a promise, that a remnant of them should 
epevod as monuments of mercy. And here the prophet tells them what 
good times should succeed these calamities. Or, the first words of this para- 
ee may be read by way of antithesis: ‘ Notwithstanding this, yet will the 
.ord wait that he may be gracious.’ The prophet. vend shewed that those 
who made Egypt their confidence would be ashamed of it, here shews that they 
who sat still, and made God alone their confidence, would have the comfort 
of it. It is matter of comfort to the people of God, when the times are very 
bad, that all will be well yet. Well with them that fear God when we say to 
the wicked, It shall be ill with them. 
First. God will be gracious to them, and will have mercy on them. That is 


xxx. 11, “Cause the Holy One,” &c., means “remove the Holy 
One of Israel from before us.” 

xxx. 13. “ Your iniquity will be to you like the force which causes 
a wall to bulge out before it falls. Your sin is the plain cause of 
your ruin.” 

xxx. 14. “ Your ruin will be as complete as that of a potter’s vessel 
dashed to atoms.’ For carrying fire, and for lading out water, a 
mere piece of an earthen vessel would suffice, 
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the foundation of all good. If we find favour with God, and he have merey 
upon us, we shall have comfort according to the time that we have been 
afHicted. 1. He will “wait to be gracious,” ver, 18. He will wait till you 
return to hin, and seek his face, and then he will be ready to meet you with 
mercy. He will wait that he may do it in the best and fittest time, when it will 
be most for his glory; when it will come to — with the most pleasing sur- 
prise. He will continually follow you with his favours, and not let slip any 
opportunity of “i : Bday to you. 2. He will stir up himself to deliver you, 
will be exalted, will be raised up out of his holy habitation, Zee. ii. 13, that he 
may spvene for rn in more than ordinary instances of power and goodness. 
And thus he will be exalted; that is, he will glorify his own name; that is it 
he aims at, in having mercy on his ge 3. He will be very gracious, ver, 19, 
And this in answer to prayer; which makes his kindness doubly kind. “He 
will be gracious to thee, at the voice of thy or 3” the ery of th necessity, when 
that is most urgent; the cry of thy prayer, when that is most fervent. “ When 
he shall hear it,” there needs no more; at the first word “he will answer thee,” 
and say, “Here lam.” Herein he is very gracious indeed. 

In particular, 1. Those that were disturbed in the possession of their estates 
shall again enjoy them quietly. When the danger is over, “the people shall 
dwell in Zion at Jerusalem,” as they used to do; they shall dwell safely, free 
from the fear of evil. 2. Those that were all in tears shall have cause to rejoice 
and shall weep no more; and those who dwell in Zion, the holy city, will fin 
enough there to wipe away tears from their eyes. Now this is grounded upon 
two great truths: Ist. That the Lord is a God of judgment; that is, he is both 
wise and just in all the disposals of his providence ; true to his word, and tender 
of his people. If he correct his children it is with judgment, Jer. x. 24, with 
moderation, and discretion, considering their frame. We think we may safely 
refer ourselves to a man of judgment; and shall we not commit our way to 
a God of judgment? 2nd. That therefore all those are blessed that wait for 
him; that not only wait on him with their prayers, but wait for him with their 
hopes; that will not take any indirect course to extricate themselves out of 
their straits, or anticipate their deliverance, but patiently expect God’s appear- 
ances for them in his own way and time. Because God 1s infinitely wise, those 
are truly happy that refer themselves to him. 

Secondly. ‘They shall not again know the want of the means of grace, 
ver. 20,21. Here, 1. It is supposed that they might be brought into straits 
and troubles after this deliverance was wrought for them. It was promised, 
ver. 19, that they should weep no more, and that God would be gracious to 
them; and yet here it is taken for granted that God may give them the bread 
of adversity and the water of affliction; prisoners’ fare, 1 Kin. xxii. 27, coarse 
and sorry food, such as the poor use. hen one trouble is over we know not 
how soon another may succeed; and we may have an interest in the favour of 
God, and such consolations as are sufficient to prohibit weeping, and yet may 
have bread of adversity given us to eat, and water of affliction to drink. Let 
us, therefore, not judge of love or hatred by what is before us. 2. It is promised - 
that their eyes should see their teachers; that is, that they should have faithful 
teachers among them, and should have hearts to regard them, and not slight 
them as they had done; and then they might the better be reconciled to the 
bread of adversity and the water of atHiction. lt was a common saying amon 
the old Puritans, ‘Brown bread and the Gospel is good fare.’ A famine o 
bread _ is aoe so great a Judetean’ as a famine of the word of God, 
Am. viii. 11,12. It seems that teachers had been removed into corners, proba- 
bly being forced to shift for their safety, in the reign of Ahaz; but it shall 
be sono more. ‘Truth seeks no corners for concealment,’— Veritas non querit 
angulos; but the teachers of truth ee sometimes be driven into corners for 
shelter; and it goes ill with the church when it is so; when the woman with 
her crown of twelve stars is rorced to flee into the wilderness, Fev. xii. 6, when 
the prophets are hid by fifty in a cave, 1 Kin, xviii. 4. But God will find 
a time to call the teachers out of their corners again, and to replace them in 
their solemn assemblies, which shall see their own teachers, the eyes of all 
the synagogue being fastened on them, Lu. iv. 20; and it will be the more 
pleasing because of the restraint they have been for some time under, as light 
out of darkness, as life from the dead. To all that love God and their own 
souls, this return of faithful teachers out of their corners, especially with a 
promise that they “shall not be removed into corners any more,” is the most 
acceptable part of any deliverance, and has comfort enough in it to sweeten 
even “the bread of adversity and the water of affliction.” But this is not all; 
it is promised that hey shall haye the benefit not only of a publie ministry, but 
of private and particular admonition and advice; ver. 21, “'l'hine ears shall hear 
a word behind thee,” calling after thee, as a man calls after a traveller that he 
sees going out of his road. Observe, Ist. Whence this word shall come; from 
behind thee, from some one that thou dost not see, but sees thee. ‘Thine eyes 
see thy teachers, but this is a teacher out of sight, it is thy own conscience. 
which shall now, by the grace of God, be awakened to do its office. 2nd. What 
the word shall be: “ This is the way, walk ye in it.” When thou art doubting, 
conscience shall direct thee to the way of duty; when thou art dull and trifling, 
conscience shall quicken thee in that way. As God hath not left himself with- 
out witness, so he has not left us without guides to shew us our way. 3rd. The 
seasonableness of this word. It shall come “when ye turn to the right hand 
or to the left.” We are very apt to miss our way, there are turnings on both 
hands, and those so tracked and seemingly straight, as that they may ‘easily 
be mistaken for the right way. There are right-hand and left-hand errors, 
extremes on each side virtue. The tempter is busy courting us into the 
bypaths. It is np then, if, by the particular counsels of a faithful minister 
or friend, or the checks of conscience and the strivings of God’s Spirit, we be 
set right, and prevented from going wrong. 4th. The success of this word. 
It shall not only be spoken, but thine ears shall hear it; whereas God has for- 
merly spoken once, yea twice, and thou hast not perceived it, Job xxxiii. 143 
now thou shalt listen attentively to those secret whispers, and hear them with 
an obedient ear. If God give us not only the word, but the hearing ear, not 
only the means of grace, but a heart to make a good use of those means, 
we have reason to say he is very gracious to us, and reason to hope he has yet 
farther mercy in store for us. ia 

Thirdly. They shall be cured of their idolatry, shall fall out with their idols, 
and never be reconciled to them again, ver. 22. ‘he deliverance God shall work 
for them shall convince them that it is their interest, as well as duty, to serve 
him only; and they shall own that, as their trouble was brought upon them for 
their idolatries, so it was removed upon condition they should not return to 
them. This is also the good effect of their seeing their teachers, and hearing 
the word behind them; by this it shall appear they are the better for the means 
of grace they enjoy ; res shall break off from their best beloved sin. Observe. 
1. How foo on | mad they had formerly been upon their idois in the day of 
their apostacy. dolaters are said to be mad upon their idols, Jer. 1. 38, doating 
fond of them. They had graven images of silver, and molten images of gold; 
and, though gold needs no painting, they had coverings and ornaments on 
these; they spared no cost in doing honour to their idols. 2. How wisely mad, 
if | may so speak, they now were at their idols, what a holy indignation the 
conceived against them in the day of their repentance. They not onl iomraded 
their images, but defaced them; not only defaced them, but detiled them; they 


xxx. 15, Their duty was to go back and quietly trust, but they 
refused. 

xxx. 17, The beacon here is properly a tall pole, a mast, or 
flag-staff. They would be deserted like a solitary flag-staff on a 
mountain-top, or a signal upon the top of a hill. 

xxx. 22. ‘Even gold and silver, with which the images that were 


either carved or cast in inferior metal were overlaid, would be mada 


unclean; that is to say, no use would be made of them” (Delitzsch), 
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not only spoiled the shape of them, but, in a pious fury, threw away the gold 
and silver they were made of, though otherwise valuable and convertible to 
a good use. They could not find in their hearts to make any vessels of honour 
of it. The rich clothes, wherewith their images were dressed up, they cast 
away as filthy cloth, which those that touched must be unclean until the even, 
Lev. xy. 23. Note, To all true penitents sin is become very odious; they loathe 
it, and loathe themselves because of it. They cast it away to the Sung bill, the 
fittest place for it; nay, to the cross, for they crucify the flesh ; their cry against 
it is, Grucify it, crucify it. They say unto it, “Get thee hence;” Abi hinc in 
malem rem. They are resolved never to harbour it any more. They put as far 
from them as they can all the occasions of sfn, and temptations to it, though 
they are as a i ew eye or aright hand, and protest against it as Ephraim did, 
Hos. xiy. 8, “ What have I to do any more with idols?” Probably this was 
fulfilled in the many particular persons, who, by the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib’s arms were convinced of the folly of their idolatry and 
forsook it. It was fulfilled in the body of the Jewish nation, at their return 
from their captivity in Babylon, for they abhorred idols ever after; and it is 
accomplished daily in the conversion of souls, by the power of Divine grace, 
from spiritual idolatry to the fear and love of God. Those that join themselves 
to the Lord must abandon every sin, and say unto it, Get thee hence. 

Fourthly. God will then give them plenty of all good things. When he gives 
them their teachers, and they give him their hearts, so that they begin to seek 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness thereof, then all other things shall 
be added to them, Mat. vi. 33.. And when the people are brought to praise 
God, “then shall the earth yield her increase, and with it God, even our own 
God, shall bless us,” Ps. \xvii. 5,6. So it follows here; When ye shall have aban- 
doned your idols, “then shall God give the rain of your seed,” ver. 23. When 
we return to God in a way of duty, he will meet us with his favours. 1. God 
will give you rain of your seed; that is, rain to water the seed you sow, just 
at the time that it calls for it, as much as it needs, and no more. serve, How 
man’s industry and God’s blessing, concur to the good things we enjoy relating 
to the life that now is. ‘‘Thou shalt sow the ground,” that is thy part, and then 
“ God will give the rain of thy seed,” that is his part. It is so in spiritual fruit ; 
we must take pains with our hearts, and then wait on God for his grace. 
2. The increase of the earth shall be rich and good, and every thing the best 
of the kind; it shall be fat and fat, very fat and very good; fat and plenteous, 
so we read at; good, and enough of it; your land shall be Canaan indeed. It 
was remarkably so after the defeat of ennacherib, by the special blessing of 
God, ch. xxxvii. 30. God would thus repair the losses they sustained by that 
devastation. 3, Not only the tillage, but the pasture-ground should be remark- 
ably fruitful. ‘The cattle shall feed in large pastures ;” those that are at grass 
shall have room enough, and the oxen and asses that are kept up for use, to 
ear the ground, which must be the better fed for their being worked, they shall 
eat clean provender; the corn shall not be given them in the chaff, as usual 
to make it go the farther, but good clean corn, fit for man’s use, being winnowe 
with the fan. The brute creatures shall share in the abundance; it is fit they 
should, for they groan under the burthen of the curse which man’s sin has 
brought upon the earth. 4. Even the tops of the mountains, that used to be 
barren, shall be so well watered with the rain of heaven, that there shall be 
rivers and streams there, and running down thence to the valleys, ver. 25; and 
this in the day of the great slaughter that should be made by the angel in the 
camp of the Assyrians; when the towers and batteries they had erected for the 
carrying on of the siege of Jerusalem, the army being slain, should fall of 
course. Probably this was fulfilled in the letter of it, and that about the same 
nea het that army was cut off there were extraordinary rains, in mercy to 
the land. 

Fifthly. The effect of all this should be extraordinary comfort and joy to the 
people of God, ver. 26. Light shall increase; that is, knowledge shall; when 
the prophecies are accomplished they shall be fully understood. Or rather, 
triumph shall; the light of the joy that is sown for the righteous shall now 
come up with a great increase; the light of the moon shall become as bright 
and as strong as that of the sun, and that of the sun shall increase proportion- 
auly, and be as the light of seven days; every one shall be much more cheerful, 
and appear much more pleasant than usual. There shall be a high springtide 
of joy in Judah and Jerusalem upon occasion of the ruin of the Assyrian army. 
se When the Lord binds up the breach of his people,” he not only saves them 
from being farther wounded, but heals the wounds that have been given them 
by this invasion, and makes up all their losses. The great distress they were 
reduced to, their despair of relief, and the suddenness of their deliverance, 
would much augment their joy.. This is not unfitly applied by many to the 
light which the aspeh brought into the world to them that sat in darkness, 
which as far exceeds the Old Testament light as that of the sun doth that of 
the moon, and which proclaims healing to the broken-hearted, and the binding 
up of their wounds. 


27 Behold, the name of the Lorp cometh from far, 
Burning with his anger, and the burden thereof ts heavy : 
His lips are full of indignation, 

And his tongue as a devouring fire: 
28 And his breath, as an overflowing stream, 
Shall reach to the midst of the neck, 
To sift the nations with the sieve of vanity: 
And there shail be a bridle in the jaws of the people, 
causing them to err. 
29 Ye shall have a song, as in the night when a holy 
solemnity is kept; 
And gladness of heart, as when one goeth with a pipe 
To come into the mountain of the Lorp, to the mighty 
One of Israel. 

80 And the Lorp shall cause his glorious voice to be heard, 

And shall shew the lighting down of his arm, 
With the indignation of Ais anger, and with the flame of 
a devouring fire, 
With scattering, and tempest, and hailstones. 
31 For through the voice of the Lorp shall the Assyrian be 
Which smote with a rod. [beaten down, 
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| who compared the God of Israel with the gods of the heathen. 
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32 And tn every place where the grounded staff shall pass 

Which the Lorp shall lay upon him, 

It shall be with tabrets and harps: 

And in battles of shaking will he fight with it. 

For Tophet zs ordained of old ; 

Yea, for the king it is prepared ; 

He hath made 7¢ deep and large: 

The pile thereof zs fire and much wood ; 

The breath of the Lorp, like @ stream of brimstone, doth 
kindle it. 


This terrible prediction of the ruin of the Assyrian army, though it is a 
threatening to them, is part of the promise to the Israel of God, that God 
would not only punish the Assyrians for the mischief they had done to the 
Israel of God, but would disable and deter them from attempting the like 
again. And this prediction, which would now shortly be accomplished, would 
ratify and confirm the foregoing promises, which shanld be accomplished in the 
latter days. Here is, 

First. God Almighty angry, and coming forth in anger against the Assyrians, 
He is here introduced in all the power and all the terror of his wrath; ver. 27, 
“The name of Jehovah,” which the Assyrians disdain, and set at a distance 
from them, as if they were out of its reach, and it could do them no harm, 
“Behold, it cometh from far.” A messenger, in the name of the Lord, cometh 
from as far off as heaven itself. He is a messenger of wrath, “ burning with his 
anger.” God’s “lips are full of indignation” at the blasphemy of Rabshakeh, 

His tongue 
is as a devouring fire,” for he can speak his proud enemies to ruin. ‘“ His” a 
“breath” comes with as much force “as an overflowing stream,” and with it he 
shall slay the wicked, ch. xi. 4. He doth not stifle or smother his resentments 
as men do theirs, when they are either causeless or impotent; but “he shall 
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| cause his glorious voice to be heard,” when he proclaims war with an enemy 


| his arm” too, ver. 30. 
| menaces of his word. 


that sets him at defiance, ver. 30. He shall display “the indignation of his 
anger,” anger in the highest degree; it shall be as “the flame of a devouring 
fire,’ which carries and consumes all before it, with lightning or dissipation 
and with tempests and hailstones, all which are the formidable phenomena o! 
nature, and therefore expressive of the terror of the almight God of nature. 
Secondly. The execution done by this anger of the Lord. Men are often angry 
when they can only threaten and talk big; but when God causeth “his glorious 
voice to be heard,” that shall not be all; he will “shew the lighting down of 
The operations of his providence shall accomplish the 
They that would not see the lifting up of his arm, 
ch. xxvi. 11, shall feel the lighting down of it, and find to their cost, that “the 
burden thereof is heavy,” ver. 27, so heavy as that they cannot bear it, nor bear 
up against it, but must unavoidably sink and be crushed under it. “ Who 


| knows the power of his anger,” or imagines what an offended God can do? 


Five things are here prepared for the execution: 

1. Here is “an overflowing stream,” that “shall reach to the midst of the 
neck,” shall quite overwhelm the whole body of the army; and Sennacherib 
only, the head of it, shall keep above water, and escape this stroke, while yet he 
is reserved for another in the house of Nisroch his god. The Assyrian army had 
been to Judah as an overflowing stream, reaching even to the neck, ch. viii. 7, 8, 
and now the breath of God’s wrath will be so to it. 

2. Here is a sieve of vanity with which God would sift the nations of which 
the Assyrian army was composed, ver. 28. The great God can sift nations, for 
they are all before him as the small dust of the balance. He will sift them; not 
to gather out of them any that should be preserved, but so as to shake them one 
against another; put them into a mighty consternation, and shake them all 
away at last; for it is a sieve of vanity, which retains nothing, that they are 
shaken with; and they are found all chaff. 

3. Here is a bridle which God has in their jaws, to curb and restrain them 
from doing the mischief Ltd would do, and to force and constrain them to 
serve his purposes against their own will, ch. x.7. God particularly saith of 
Sennacherib, ch. xxxvii. 29, that he will put a hook in his nose, and a bridle 
in his lips. It is a bridle causing them to err, that is, forcing them to such 
methods as will certainly be destructive to themselves and their interest, and 
in which they will be infatuated. God with a word guides his people into the 
right way, ver. 21, but with a bridle he turns his enemies headlong upon their 
own ruin. 

4. Here is arod and a staff, even the voice of the Lord, his word giving orders 
concerning it, with which the Assyrian shall be beaten down, ver. 31. ‘The 
Assyrian had been himself a rod in God’s hand for the chastising of his people, 
and had smitten them, ch. x. 5. That was a transient rod; but against the 
Assyrian shall go forth a grounded staff, that shall give a steady blow, shall 
aHink close to him, and strike home, so as to leave an impression upon him. It 
is a staff with a foundation, founded upon the enemy’s deserts, and God's deter- 
minate counsel. It is a consumption determined, ch. x. 23, and therefore there 
is no escaping it, no getting out of the reach of it; it shall pass in every place 
where an Assyrian is found, and the Lord shall lay it upon him, and cause it to 
rest, ver. 32. Such is the woful case of those that persist in enmity to God; 
“the wrath of God abideth on them.” 

5. Here is Tophet ordained and prepared for them, ver. 33. The valley of the 
son of Hinnom, adjoining to Jerusalem, was called Tophet. In that valley it is 
supposed many of the Assyrian regiments lay encamped, and were there slain 
by the destroying angel; or, there the bodies of those that were so slain were 
burned. Hezekiah had latel , and from yesterday, (so the word is,) ordained it; 
that is, say some, he had ridded it of the images that were set up in it, to which 
they there burnt their children, and so prepared it to be a receptacle for the 
dead bodies of their enemies. For the king of Assyria, that is, for his army, it is 
prepared, and there is fuel enough ready to burn them all; and het shall be 
consumed as suddenly and effectually as if the fire were kept burning by a con- 
tinual stream of brimstone; for such the breath of the Lord, his word, and_his 
wrath, will be to it. Now, as the prophet in the foregoing promises slides 
insensibly into the promises of — graces and comforts, so here, in the 
threatening of the ruin of Sennacherib’s army, he points at the final and ever- 
lasting destruction of all impenitent sinners. ur Saviour calls the future 
misery of the damned, Gehenna, in allusion to the valley of Hinnom, which 
gives some countenance to the applying of this to that misery; as also that in 
the Apocalypse, it is so often called, “the lake that burns with fire and brim- 
stone.” ‘This is said to be prepared of old for the devil and his angels, for the 
greatest of sinners, the proudest, and that think themselves not accountable to 
any for what they say or do; even for kings it is prepared. “It is deep and 
large,” sufficient to receive the world of the ungodly; “the pile thereof 1s fire 
and much wood.” God's wrath is the fire, and sinners make themselves fuel 


These things would no longer be honoured, but would be accounted 
profane and abominable. 

xxx. 23. The seed sown should have the necessary rain, to make it 
productive. 

xxx, 24. To “ ear” is to till or cultivate the ground. By “clean 
provender” some understand “fodder mixed with salt,” and others 
“fodder which has fermented.” In eithe: case it is provender which 
has been rendered savoury by some process, 


— 


xxx. 25. The time referred to in the words, “the day of the 
great slaughter, when the towers fall,” is very uncertain, Some 
understand it of the fall of the Assyrians, others of the overthrow of 
anti-Christian powers, &c. 

xxx. 26. The words, “as the light of seven days,” are usually 
omitted by copies of the Greek version. The Targum has “ three 
hundred and forty-three days;” but there is no good reason for 
rejecting the words, with Lowth, as a gloss, 
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to it; and the breath of the Lord, the power of his anger, kindles it, and will 
keep it ever burning: see ch. Ixvi. 24. herefore, “ stand in awe, and sin not.” 

Thirdly. The great joy which this should occasion to the people of God. The 
Assyrians’ fall is Jerusalem’s triumph; ver. 29, ‘‘ Ye shall have a song as in the 
night,” a psalm of praise, such as they sing who by night stand in the house of 
the Lord, and sing to his glory who giveth songs in the night. It shall not bea 
song of vain mirth, but a sacred song, such as was sung when a holy solemnity 
was kept, in a grave and religious manner. Our joy in the fall of the church’s 
enemies must be a holy joy, “gladness of heart, as when one goes with a pipe,” 
such as the sons of the prophets used when they prophesied, 1 Sam. x. 5, to 
come to the mountain of the Lord, there to celebrate the praises of the mighty 
One of Israel. Nay, in every place where the Divine vengeance shall pursue the 
Assyrians, they sha!l not only fall unlamented, but all their neighbours shall 
attend their fall with tabrets and harps, pleased to see how God, in battles of 
shaking, such as shake them out’ of the world, fights with them, ver. 32; for 
“ when the wicked perish, there is shouting.” And it is with a particular satis- 
faction that wise and good men see the ruin of those who, like the Assyrians, 
have insolently bid defiance to God, and trampled upon all mankind. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


This chapter is an abridgment of the foregoing chapter; the heads of it are much the 
same. Here is, I. A woe to those that, when the Assyrian army invaded them, 
trusted to the Egyptians, and not to God, for succour, ver. 1—3. II. Assurance given 
of the care God would take of Jerusalem in that time of danger and distress, ver, 4, 5. 
III. A call to repentance and reformation, ver. 6,7. IV. A prediction of the fall of 
the Assyrian army, and the fright which the Assyrian king should thereby be put into, 
ver. 8, 9. 


Wet to them that go down to Egypt for help ; 

‘Y And stay on horses, 

And trust in chariots, because they are many ; 

And in horsemen, because they are very strong ; 

But they look not unto the Holy One of Israel, 

Neither seek the Lorp! 

Yet he also zs wise, 

And will bring evil, and will not call back his words: 

But will arise against the house of the evildoers, 

And against the help of them that work iniquity. 

Now the Egyptians ave men, and not God; 

And their horses flesh, and not spirit. 

When the Lorp shall stretch out his hand, 

Both he that helpeth shall fall, and he that is holpen 
shall fall down, 

And they all shall fail together. 

For thus hath the Lorp spoken unto me, 

Like as the lion and the young lion roaring on his prey, 

When a multitude of shepherds is called forth against him, 

He will not be afraid of their voice, 

Nor abase himself for the noise of them : 

So shall the Lorp of hosts come down to fight for mount 

And for the hill thereof. [ Zion, 

As birds flying, so will the Lorp of hosts defend Jerusa- 

Defending also he will deliver 7 ; [lem ; 

And passing over he will preserve 7¢. 


This is the last of four chapters together that begin with, Woe; and they are 
all woes to the sinners that were found among the professing people of God. 
To the drunkards of Ephraim, ch. xxviii. 1; to ioe ch. xxix. 1; to the rebel- 
lious children, ch. xxx. 1; and here, to them that go down to Egypt for help; 
for men’s relation to the church will not secure them from Divine woes, if they 
live in contempt of Divine laws. Observe, 

First. What the sin was that is here reproved, ver. 1. 1. Idolizing the 
Egyptians, and making court to them; as if happy were the people that had 
the Egyptians for their friends and allies. They go down to Egypt for help 
in every exigence; as if the worshippers of false gods had a better interest in 
heaven, and were more likely to have success on earth, than the servants of the 
living and true God. That which invites them to Egypt is, that the Egyptians 
have many chariots to accommodate them with, and horses and horsemen that 
were very strong; and if they could get a good body of forces from thence into 
their service, they would think themselves able to deal with the king of Assyria. 
and his numerous army. Their kings were forbidden to multiply horses an 
chariots, and were told of the folly of trusting to them, Ps. xx.7; but they 
think themselves wiser than their Bible. 2. Slighting the God of Israel. They 
look not to the Holy One of Israel, as if he were not worth taking notice of in 
this distress. They advise not with him, seek not his favour, nor are in any care 
to make him their friend. 

Secondly. The gross absurdity and folly of this sin. 

i. thoy nesloced one whom, if they would not hope in, yet they had reason 
to fear. They “do not seek the Lord,” nor make their application to him; “yet 
he also is wise,” ver.2. They are solicitous to get the Egyptians into an alliance 
with them, because they have the reputation of a politic people; and is not 
God wise too? And would not Infinite Wisdom, engaged on their side, stand 
them in more stead than all the policies of Egypt? They are at the pains of goin 
down to Egypt, a tedious journey, when they might have had better advice an 
better help by looking up to Heaven, and would not. But if they will not court 
zod’s wisdom to act for them, they shall find it act against them. He is wise, 
too wise for them to outwit; and he will bring evil upon those who thus affront 
him. He will not call back his words, as men do, because they are fickle and 
foolish; but “he will arise against the house of the evil-doers,” this cabal of 
them that go down to Egypt. God will appear to their confusion, according 


xxx. 27. “The name of Jehovah” may be a periphrasis for 
« Jehovah,” or may signify his glorious manifestation. 

xxx. 28. The Hebrew for “people” here is plural, “ peoples,” 
and should be so translated, because the reference is to the “ nations” 
just mentioned. 

xxx. 29. The first clause seems to refer to the passover, which 
was eaten at night. “Ihe Mighty One of Israel” *is “Rock of 
Israel” in the Hebrew, but the Lord is meant. 
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| therefore fickle and foolish, mutable and mortal; here to-day, and 


1 brat dal takes them and bears them on her wings, so the 
of 
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to the word that he hath spoken; and will oppose the help they think to bring 
in from the workers of iniquity. Some think the Egyptians made it one con- 
dition of their coming into an alliance with them, that they should worship the 
gods of Egypt; and they consented to it, and therefore they are both called 


| evil-doers, and workers of iniquity. 


2. They trusted to those who were unable to help them, and would soon 
appear to be so, ver. 3. Let them know that the Egyptians, whom they depend 
so much upon, are men, and not God. As it is good for men to know them- 
selves to be but men, Ps. ix. 20, so it is good for us to consider that those we 
love and trust to are but men; they therefore can do nothing without God. 
nothing against him, nothing in comparison with him. They are men, an 
one to- 
morrow. They are men, and therefore let us not make gods of them, by 
making them our hope and confidence, and expecting that in them which is 
to be found in God only. They are not God, they cannot do that for us which 
God ean do, and will, if we trust in him. Let us not then neglect him, to seek 
to them ; let us not forsake the Rock of ages for broken reeds, nor the Foun- 
tain of living waters, for broken cisterns. The Egyptians indeed have horses 
that are very strong, but they are flesh, and not spirit; and therefore, as strong 
as they are, they may be wearied with a long march, and become unserviceable, 
or wounded and slain in battle, and leave their riders to be ridden over. Every 
one knows this, that the Egyptians are not God, and their horses are not spirit ; 
but they that seek to them for help do not consider it, else they would not put 
such confidence in them. Sinners may be convicted of folly by the plainest and 
most self-evident truths, which they cannot deny, but will not believe. 

3. They would certainly be ruined with the | belerees they trusted in, ver. 3. 
When the Lord doth but stretch out his hand, how easily, how effectually will 
he make them ashamed of their confidence in Egypt, and the Eyyptians ashamed 
of the encouragement they gave them to trust in them ; for “he that helpeth, 
and he that is holpen, shall fall together,” and their mutual alliance shall prove 
their joint ruin. ‘The Egyptians were shortly to be reckoned with, as appears 
by the burthen of Egypt, ch. xix., and then those who fied to them for shelter 
and succour should fall with them; for there is no outrunning the judgments 
of God. Evil pursues sinners, and it is just with God to make that creaturea 
scourge to us which we make an idol of. 

4. They took God’s work out of his hands. They pretended a great deal of 
eare to preserve Jerusalem, in advising to an alliance with Egypt; and when 
others would not fall in with their measures they pleaded self-preservation, 
and went to Egypt themselves. Now the prophet here tells them that Jeru- 
salem should be preserved without aid from Egypt; and those that tarried 
there should be safe, when those that fled to Egypt should be ruined. Jerusa- 
lem was under God's protection, and therefore there was no occasion to put 
it under the protection of Egypt; but a practical distrust of God’s all-sufti- 
ciency is at the bottom of all our sinful departures from him to the creature. 

The prophet tells them he had it from God’s own mouth, “ Thus hath the 
Lord spoken to me.” Wemay depend upon it, 1. That God would appear 
against Jerusalem’s enemies with the boldness of a lion over his prey, ver. 4. 
When the lion comes out to seize his prey, a multitude of shepherds come out 
against him; for it becomes neighbours to help one another, when persons or 
goods are in danger. These shepherds dare not come near the lion; all the 
can do is to make a noise, and with that they think to fright him off. ‘But dot 
he regard it? No; “he will not be afraid of their voice,” nor abase himself so 
far as to be in the least moved by it, either to quit his rey? or to make any 
more haste than otherwise he would do in seizing it. “Thus will the Lord of 
hosts come down to fight for mount Zion,” with such an unshaken, undaunted 
resolution not to be moved by any opposition; and he will as easily and irre- 
sistibly destroy the Assyrian army as a lion tears a lamb in pieces. Whoever 
appear against God, they are but like a multitude of poor simple shepherds 
shouting at a lion, who scorns to take notice of them, or so much as to alter his 
pace for them. Sure they that have such a protector need not go to Egypt 
for help. 2. That God would appear for Jerusalem’s friends with the tender- 
ness of a bird over her youns, ver. 5. God was ready to gather Jerusalem, “as 
a hen gathers her brood under her wings,” Mat. xxiii. 37; but they that trusted 
to the Borage would not. “ As birds flying” to their nests with all possible 
speed, when they see them attacked, and fluttering about their nests with all 


' possible concern, hovering over their young ones to protect them, and drive 


away the assailants, with such compassion and affection ‘‘ will the Lord of 
hosts defend Jerusalem.” As an eagle stirs up her young when they are in 
ord led Israel out 

gypt, Deu. xxxii. 11,12. And he has now the same tender concern for them 
that he had then, so that they need not flee into Egypt again for shelter. 
Defending, he will deliver it; that is, he will so defend it, as to secure the con- 
tinuance of its safety; not defend it for a while, and abandon it at last, but 
defend it so as it shall not fall into the enemies’ hand; “I will defend this city, 
to save it,” ch, xxxvii, 35; “ Passing over, he will preserve it.” The word for 
passing over is used in that sense only here, and #z, xii. 12, 22, 26, concerning 
the destroying angel’s passing over the houses of the Israelites, when he slew 
all the firstborn of the Egyptians; to which story this refers here. ‘The 
Assyrian army was to be routed by a destroying angel, who should pass over 
Jerusalem, though that deserved to be destroyed, and draw his sword only 
against the besiegers. They shall be slain by the pestilence; but none of the 
besieged shall take the infection. Thus he will again pass over the houses 
of his people, and secure them. 


6 Turn ye unto him 

From whom the children of Israel have deeply revolted 

For in that day every man shall cast away 

His idols of silver, and his idols of gold, 

Which your own hands have made unto you for a sin. 

Then shall the Assyrian fall with the sword, not of a 
mighty man ; 

And the sword, not of a mean man, shall devour him : 

But he shall flee from the sword, 

And his young men shall be discomfited. 

And he shall pass over to his strong hold for fear, 

And his princes shall be afraid of the ensign, 

Saith the Lorp, whose fire zs in Zion, 

And his furnace in Jerusalem. 

This explains the foregoing promise of the deliverance of Jerusalem; she shall 


7 


xxx. 32. This verse is as obscure in the original as in the trans- 
lation. The word “grounded” must mean settled or determined 
on, as elsewhere the rod is “appointed.” The sense then is, “And 
wherever the rod that is determined on shall pass over, which the 
Lord shall cause to descend upon him (perhaps Assyria), there shall 


be tabrets and harps (rejoicing), and with battle tumult will he fight — - 
with it.’ For “with it” there is a various reading “with them;” 


the first meaning the country, and the second the people. 
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method God delivers. 

First. Jerusalem sha.l be reformed, and so she shall be delivered from her 
enemies within her walls, ver. 6,7. Hereis, 1. A gracious call to repentance. 
This was the Lord's voice crying in the city, the voice of the rod, the voice of 
the sword, and the voice of the prophets interpreting the judgment; “ Turn ye,” 
O turn ye now from your evil Bays “unto God;” return to your allegiance to 
him, “from whom the children of Israel have deeply revolted;” from whom you, 
O children of Israel, have revolted. He minds them of their birth and parent- 
age; that they were children of Israel, and therefore under the highest obliga- 
tions imaginable to the God of Israel, as an aggravation of their revolt from 
him, and as an encouragement to them to return to him. They have been 
backsliding children, yet children; therefore let them return, and their back- 
slidings shall be healed. They have deeply revolted, they thought politicly, (the 
revolters are profound, Hos. v. 2,) but it will prove dangerously. ‘The stain 
of their sius is gone deep into their nature, not to be easily got out; like the 
blackness of the Ethiopian, they have deeply corrupted themselves, Hos. ix. 9. 
They have sunk deep into misery, and cannot easily recover themselves ; there- 
fore you have need both to hasten and quicken your return to God. 2. A 
gracious | heed of the good success of this call; ver. 7, “In that day every 
man shall cast away his idols,” in obedience to Hezekiah’s orders; which, till 
they were alarmed by the Assyrian invasion, many refused to do. ‘hat is 
a happy fright which frightens us from our sins. It shall be a general reform- 
ation, every man shall cast away his own idols; shall begin with them, before 
he undertakes to demolish other people’s idols, which there will be no need of, 
when every man reforms himself. It shall be a thorough reformation, for they 
shall part with their idolatry, their beloved sin, with their idols of silver and 
gold, their idols that they are most fond of. Many make an idol of their silver 
and gold, and by the love of that are drawn to revolt from God; but those that 
turn to God cast that away out of their hearts, and will be ready to part with 
it when God calls. It shall be a reformation upon a right principle, a principle 
of piety, not of politics; they shall cast away their idols, because they have 
been unto them for a sin, an occasion of sin; therefore they will have nothing 
to do with them, though they had been the work of their own hands, and upon 
that account they had a particular fondness for them. Sin is the work of our 
own hands, but in working it we have been working our own ruin, and there- 
fore we must cast it away; and those are strangely wedded to it who will not 
be prevailed with to cast it away, when they see that otherwise they themselves 
will be castaways. Some make this to be only a prediction that those who 
trust in idols, when they find they stand them in no stead, will cast them away 
in indignation; but it agrees so exactly with ch. xxx. 22, that Lrather take it as 
& promise of a sincere reformation. 

econdly. Jerusalem’s besiegers shall be routed, and so she shall be delivered 
from the enemies about her walls; the former makes way for this. If a people 
return to God, they may leave it to him to plead their cause against their 
enemies. Then when they have cast away their idols, “then shall the Assyrian 
fall,’ ver. 8,9. 1. ‘he army of the Assyrians shall be laid dead upon the spot, 
“by the sword, not of a mighty man, nor of a mean man;” not of any man 
at all, either Israelite or Egyptian; not forcibly vy the sword of a mighty man, 
rer surreptitiously by the sword of a mean man; but by the sword of an angel, 
who strikes more strongly than a mighty man, and yet more secretly than 
a@ mean man,—by the sword of the Lord, and his power and wrath in the 
hand of the angel. Thus the young men of the army shall melt and be dis- 
comfited, and become tributaries to death. When God hath a work to do 
against the enemies of his church, we expect it must be done by mighty men 
and mean men, officers and common soldiers, whereas God can, if he pleaseth, 
do it without either. He needs not armies of men that hath legions of angels 
at command, Mat. xxvi. 53. 2. The king of Assyria shall flee from the same,— 
shall flee from that invisible sword, hoping to get out of the reach of it. And 
he shall make the best of his way to his own dominions; shall pass over to some 
stronghold of his own for fear lest the Jews should pursue him, now his army 
was routed. Sennacherib had been very confident that he should make himself 
master of Jerusalem, and in the most insolent manner had set both God and 
Hezekiah at defiance; yet now he is made to tremble for fear of beth. God 
can strike a terror into the proudest of men, and make the stoutest heart to 
tremble: see Job xviii. 11; xx. 24, His princes that accompany him “shall be 
afraid of the ensign ;” shall be in a continual fright at the remembrance of the 
ensign in the air, which pene the destroying angel displayed before he gave 
the fatal blow; or, they shall be afraid of every ensign they see, suspecting 
it is a party of the Jews pursuing them. The banner that God displays for the 
encouragement of his people, Ps. 1x. 4, will be a terror to his and their enemies. 
Thus he “ cuts off the spirit of princes, and is terrible to the kings of the earth.” 
But who will do this? It is the Lord, “ whose fire is in Zion, and his furnace 
in Jerusalem,” that is, 1st. Whose residence is there, and who there keeps house, 
as a man doth where his fire and his oven are; it is the city of the great King, 
and let not the Assyrians think to turn him out of the possession of his own 
house. 2nd. Who is there a consuming fire to all his enemies, and will make them 
as a fiery oven in the day of his wrath, Ps. xxi. 9. He is himself “a wall of 
fire round about Jerusalem,” so that whoever assault her it is at their peril, 
Zee. ii. 5; Rev. xi. 5. 3rd. Who has his altar there, on which the holy fire is con- 
tinually kept burning, and sacrifices daily offered to his honour, and with whick 
he is well pleased. And therefore he will defend this city, especially having 


an eye to the great sacrifice which was there also to be offered, of which all xe | 


sacrifices were types. If we keep up the fire of holy love and devotion in 


our hearts and houses, we may depend upon God to be a protection to us and , 


them. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘ 
This chapter seems to be such a prophecy of the reign of Hezekiah as amounts to an 


abridgment of the history of it, and this with an eye to the kingdom of the Messiah, 
whose government was typified by the thrones of the house of David, for which reason 
he is so often called the Son of David. Hereis, I. A prophecy of that good work of 
reformation with which he should begin his reign, and the happy influence it should 
have upon the people, who had been wretchedly corrupted and debauched in the reign 
of his predecessor, ver. 1—8. II. A prophecy of the great disturbance that would be 
given to the kingdom in the middle of his reign by the Assyrian invasion, ver. 9—14. 
III. A promise of better times afterwards, towards the latter end of his reign, in respect 
both of piety and peace, ver. 15—20; which promise may be supposed to look as far 
forward as the days of the Messiah, 


ee a king shall reign in righteousness, 
And princes shall rule in judgment. 

2 And a man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, 
And a covert from the tempest ; 
As rivers of water in a dry place, 


xxx. 33. Tophet was a name of the Valley of Hinnom, the Gehenna 
of the New Testament. It was, we are told, the place where the 
filth and refuse of Jerusalem were burnt, and as such - became a 
symbol of that which is repulsive and horrible, and especially of the 
place of future punishment. The idea of the verse appears to be 
that a Tophet had been prepared for the destroyed enemies, and 
specially for their king, where they would be eventually burned 
up. Barnes thiuks it was by order of the king Hezekiah, and not 
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be fitted for deliverance, and then it shall be wrought for her, for in that | 
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As the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 


3 And the eyes of them that see shall not be dim, 
And the ears of them that hear shall hearken. 
4 'The heart also of the rash shall understand knowledge, 
And the tongue of the stammerers shall be ready te 
speak plainly. 
5 The vile person shall be no more called liberal, 
Nor the churl said ¢o be bountiful. 
6 For the vile person will speak villany, 
And his heart will work iniquity, 
To practise hypocrisy, and to utter error against the Lorp, 
To make empty the soul of the hungry, 
And he will cause the drink of the thirsty to fail. 
7 The instruments also of the churl are evil: 
He deviseth wicked devices 
To destroy the poor with lying words, 
Even when the needy speaketh right. 
8 But the liberal deviseth liberal things ; 


And by liberal things shall he stand. 


We have here the description of a flourishing kingdom; “ Blessed art thon, 
O land,” when it is thus with thee, when kings, princes, and people are in 
their places such as they should be. It may be Ape as a directory both to 
te and subjects what both ought to do; or as a panegyric to Heze- 
kiah, who ruled well, and saw something of the happy effects of his good 
government. And it was designed to make the people sensible how happy they 
were under his administration, and how canetil shes should be to improve the 
advantages of it, and withal to direct them to look for the kingdom of Christ, 
and the times of reformation which that kingdom should introduce. It is here 
promised and prescribed for the comfort of the church, 

First. That magistrates should do their duty in their places, and the powers 
answer the great ends for which they were ordained of God, ver. 1,2. 1. There 
shall be a king and princes that shall reign and rule; for it cannot go well when 
there is no king in Israel. The princes must have a king, a monarch, over them 
as supreme, in whom they may unite. And the king must have princes under 
him, as officers, by whom he may act, 1 Pet. ii. 13, i4. They both shall know 
their place and fill it up; the king shall reign, and yet without any diminztion 
to his just prerogative; the princes shall rule in a lower sphere, and all for the 
public good. 2. They shall use their power according to law, and not against 
it; they shall reign in righteousness and in judgment, with wisdom and equity, 
protecting the good, and punishing the bad. And those kings and princes 
Christ owns as reigning by him who decree justice, Pr. viii. 15. Such aking, 
such a prince, Christ himself is; he reigns by rule, and in righteousness will he 
judge the world, ch. ix. 7; xi. 4. 3. Thus they shall be great blessings to the 
people; ver. 2, “A man,” that man, that king that reigns in righteousness, 
“shall be as a hiding-place.” When princes are as they should be people are 
as they would be. Ist. They are sheltered and protected from many mischiefs. 
This good magistrate is a covert to the subject from the tempest of injury and 
violence, defends the poor and fatherless, that they be not made a prey of by 
the mighty. Whither should oppressed innocency flee, when blasted by re- 

roach, or borne down by violence, but to the magistrate, as its hiding-place ? 
To him it appeals, and by him it is righted. 2nd. They are refreshed and com- 
forted with many blessings. This good magistrate gives such countenance to 
those that are poor and in distress, and such encouragement to ever thing 
that is praiseworthy, that he is “as rivers of water in a dry place,” cooling ana 
cherishing, and making the earth fruitful; and “as the shadow of a great rock,” 
under which a poor traveller may shelter himself from the scorching heat of 
the sun, “in a weary land.” It is a great reviving to a good man, that makes 
conscience of doing his duty, in the midst of contempt and contradiction, at 
length to be backed, and favoured, and smiled upon in it by a good magistrate. 
All this, and much more, the man Christ Jesus is to all the willing, faithful 
subjects of his kingdom. When the greatest evils befall us, not only the wind, 
but the tempest,—when storms of guilt and wrath beset us, and beat upon us, 
they drive us to Christ; and in him we are not ons safe but satisfied that we 
are so. In him we find rivers of waters for them that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; all the refreshment and comfort that a needy soul can desire. 
And the shadow, not of a tree, which sun and rain may beat through, but of 
a rock, of a great rock, which reacheth a great way, for the shelter of the 
traveller. And some observe here, that as the covert and the hiding-place, and 
the rock, do themselves receive the battering of the wind and storm, to save 
those from them that take shelter in them, so Christ bore the storm himself, 
to keep it off from us. , i " 

Secondly. That subjects shall do their duty in their places. — : 

1. They shall be willing to be taught, and to understand things aright ; shall 
lay aside their prejudices against their rulers and teachers, and submit to the 
light and power of truth, ver. 3. When this blessed work of reformation is set 
on foot, and men do their parts towards it, God will not be wanting to do his. 
Then “the eyes of them that see,” of the prophets, the seers, “shall not be 
dim;” but God will bless them with visions, to be by them communicated 
to the people. And those that read the word written shall no longer haye 
a veil upon their hearts, but shall see things clearly, Then “the ears of them 
that hear” the word preached “shall hearken” diligently, and readily receive 
what they hear, and not be so dull of hearing as they have been. This shall 
be done by the grace of God, especially gospel grace; tor “the hearing ear, and 
the seeing eye, the Lord hath made,” hath new made, “ even both of thein.’ 

2. There shall be a wonderful change wrought in them, by that which is taught 
them, ver. 4. Ist. ‘hey shall have a clear head, and be able to discern things 
that differ, and distinguish concerning them. The heart of those that were 
hasty and rash, and could not take time to digest and consider things, shall now 
be cured of their precipitation, and shall understand knowledge; for the Spirit 
of God will open their understanding, which blessed work Christ wrought ir 
his disciples after his resurrection, Lu. xxiv. 45, as a specimen of what he would 
do for ‘all his, in giving them an understanding, 1 Jno. v, 20. The pious designs 
of good princes are then likely to take effect, when their subjects allow them- 
selves liberty to consider, and to think so freely as to take things aright. 2nd. 
They shall have a ready utterance. “The tongue of the stammerers,” that us@d 


for the hostile king, that Tophet was prepared, but such a view is 
altogether untenable. 

xxxi. 1. This chapter, like the previous one, is directed against 
alliances with Egypt and Assyria. 

xxxi. 4. Instead of “for Mount Zion, and for the hill thereof,” 
some translate, “upon Mount Zion, and upon her hill;” and others 
“against Mount Zion, and against their hill.” The second explana- 
tion is the best; the third is not consistent with the next verse. 
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to blunder whenever they spoke of the things of God, shall now “be ready 
to speak plainly,” as those that understand what they speak of, that believe, 
and therefore speak. There shall be a great increase of such clear, distinct, 
and methodical knowledge in the things of God, that those from whom one 
would not have expected it shall speak intelligently of those things, very 
much to the honour of God, and the edification of others. Their hearts being 
full of this good matter, their tongues shall be as the pen of a ready writer, 
Ps. xiv. 1. 

3. The differences between good and evil, virtue and vice, shall be kept up, and 
no more confounded by those who put darkness for Sey and light for dark- 
ness; ver. 5, “The vile shall no more be called liberal,” that is, Ist. Ill men 
shall no more be preferred by the prince. When a king reigns in justice he will 
not put those in places of honour and power that are ill-natured, and of base 
and sordid spirits, and care not what injury or mischief they do, so they may 
but compass their own ends. Such are ¢ile persons, as Antiochus is called, 
Dan. xi. 21. When they are advanced, they are called liberal and bountiful,— 
are called benefactors, Lu. xxii. 25. But it shall not always be thus; when the 
world grows wiser men shall be preferred according to their merit; and 
honour, which was never thought seemly for a fool, (Pr. xxvi. 1,) shall no 
longer be thrown away upon such. 2nd. Ill men shall be no more had in 
reputation among the people, nor vice disguised with the colours of virtue. 
“Tt shall no more be said to Nabal, Thou art Nadib,’ so the words are; such a 
covetous muckworm as Nabal was; a fool, but for his money, shall not be 
complimented with the title of a gentleman, or a prince; neither shall they call 
a churl, that minds none but himself, doth no good with what he has, but is an 
unprofitable burthen of the earth, they shall not call him, My lord; or rather, 
they shall not say of him, ‘ He is rich, for so the word signifies. Those only are 
ranking to be rich that are rich in good works; not that have abundance, but 
that use it well. In short, it is well with a people when men are generally 
valued by their virtue, and usefulness. and beneticence to mankind, and not by 
their wealth or titles of honour. Whether this was fulfilled in the reign of 
Hezekiah, and how far it refers to the kingdom of Christ, in which we are sure 
men are judged of by what they are, not by what they have, nor is any man’s 
character mistaken, we will not say, but it f Barolo an excellent rule both 
to princes and people, to respect men according to their personal merit. And 
to enforce this rule, here is a description both of the vile person and of the 
liberal; and by it we shall see such a vast difference between them, that we 
must quite forget ourselves if we pay that respect to the vile person and the 
churl which is fae only to the liberal. 

First. A vile person and a churl will do mischief; and the more if he be 
preferred, and have power in his hand. His honours will make him worse, and 
not better, ver. 6,7. See the character of these base, ill-conditioned men. 
Ist. They are always plotting some unjust thing or other; designing fil either 
to particular persons or to the public, and contriving how to bring it about; 
and so many silly piques they have to gratify, and mean revenges, that there 
appears not in them the least spark of generosity. Their hearts will be still 
working some iniquity or other. Observe, There is the work of the heart 
as well as the work of the hands. As thoughts are words to God, so designs 
are works in his account. See what pains sinners take in sin; they labour it, 
their hearts are intent upon it, and with a great deal of art and application 
they work iniquity. They devise wicked devices with all the subtlety of the 
old serpent, and a great deal of deliberation, which makes the sin exceeding 
sinful; for the more there is of plot and management ina sin the more there 
is of Satan in it. 2nd. They carry on their plots by trick and dissimulation. 
When they are meditating iniquity, they practise hypocrisy, Sons themselves 
just men, Zu. xx. 20. The most abominable mischiefs shall be disguised with 
the most plausible pretences of devotion to God, regard to man, and concern 
for some common good. Those are the vilest of men that intend the worst 
mischief when they speak fair. 3rd. They speak villany. When they are in a 
passion, you will see what they are by the base ill language they give to those 
about them, which no way becomes men of rank and honour. r, in giving 
verdict or judgment tliey villanously put false colours upon things to pervert 
justice. 4th. They affront God, who is a righteous God and loveth righteous- 
ness. They utter error against the Lord, and therein they practise profaneness ; 
for so the word signifies, which we translate hypocrisy. ‘Chey give an unjust 
sentence, and then profanely make use of the name of God for the ratification 
of it, as if because the judgment is God’s (Deu. i. 17) therefore their false and 
unjust judgment was his. This is uttering error against the Lord, under pre- 
tence of uttering truth and justice for him. And nothing can be more impu- 
dently done against God than to patronize wickedness with his name. 5th. 
They abuse mankind, those particularly whom they aye bound to protect 
and relieve. (1.) Instead of supplying the wants of the poor, they impoverish 
them; they “make empty the soul of the hungry ;” either taking away the 
food they have, or, which is almost equivalent, denying the supply they want, 
and which they have to give. And they “cause the drink of the thirsty to fail,’ 
that is, they cut off the relief they used to have, though they need it as much 
as ever. hose are vile persons indeed that rob the spital. (2.) Instead of 
righting the poor when they appeal to their judgment, they contrive to destroy 
the poor; to ruin them in their courts of Judicature, with lying words, in favour 
of hie rich, to whom they are plainly partial,_yea, though the needy speak 
right, though the evidence be never so full for them, to make out the equity 
of their cause. It is the bribe that governs them, not the right. Lastly, These 
churls and vile persons have always ill instruments about them, that are ready 
to serve their villanous purposes; “all their servants are wicked.” There is 
no design so palpably unjust but there may be found those that will be 
employed as tools to put it in execution; “The instruments of the churl are 
evil” and one cannot expect otherwise; but this is our comfort, that they can 
do no more mischief than God permits them. ; ; 

Secondly. One that is truly liberal, and deserves the honour of being called 
so, makes it his business to de good to everybody, according as his sphere is, 
ver. 8. Observe, Ist. The care he takes, and the contrivances he hath to do 
good. He “deviseth liberal things,” as much as the churl or niggard projects 
how to save and lay up what he hath for himself eet ki so much the good 
charitable man projects how to use and lay out what he has in the best manner 
for the good of others. Charity must be directed by wisdom, and liberal things 
done prudently, and with device, that the good intention of them may be 
answered, and it may not be charity misplaced. The liberal man, when he has 
done all the liberal things that are in his own power, deviseth liberal things for 
others to do according to their power, and puts them upon doing them. 2nd. 
The comfort he takes, and the advantage he hath, in doing good; “ By liberal 
things he shall stand,” or be established. The providence of God will reward 
him for his liberality with a settled prosperity, and an established reputation. 
The grace of God will give him abundance of satisfaction, and confirmed peace 
in his own bosom. What tosseth others shall not disturb him,—his heart is 
fixed. This is the recompence of charity, Ps. cxii. 5,6. Some read it, ‘The 
prince, or honourable man, will take honourable courses, and by such honour- 
able or ingenuous courses he shall stand,’ or be established. It is well with 
a land when the honourable of it are indeed men of honour, and scorn to do 
a base thing ; when its king is thus the son of nobles. 


xxxi. 8. “ Discomfited:” rather, “ tributary.” 
xxxi. 9. Translate the first clause, “ And his rock shall pass away 
through fear.” The “rock ” of the Assyrian was his chief ground 


of confidence. : i 
xxxii. 1. By “king” and “princes” here some understand Hezekiah 


and his chief men; others, Messiah and his apostles, &c. The first 
reference of the words may be to the king and princes of Judah, but 
the language reaches much further 
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9 Rise up, ye women that are at ease ; 
Hear my voice, ye careless daughters ; 


Give ear unto my speech. [women : 


10 Many days and years shall ye be troubled, ye careless 
For the vintage shall fail, the gathering shall not come. 
11 Tremble, ye women that are at ease ; 
Be troubled, ye careless ones : 
Strip you, and make you bare, and gird sackcloth upon 
your loins. 
12 They shall Jament for the teats, 
For the pleasant fields, for the fruitful vine. [briers ; 
13 Upon the land of my people shall come up thorns and 
Yea, upon all the houses of joy 7” the joyous city: 
14 Because the palaces shall be forsaken ; . 


The multitude of the city shall be left ; 

The forts and towers shall be for dens for ever, 

A joy of wild asses, a pasture of flocks ; 

Until the spirit be poured upon us from on high, 

And the wilderness be a fruitful field, 

And the fruitful field be counted for a forest. 

Then judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, 

And righteousness remain in the fruitful field. 

And the work of righteousness shall be peace ; 

And the effect of righteousness quietness and assurance 
for ever. 

And my people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, 

And in sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places ; 

When it shall hail, coming down on the forest ; 

And the city shall be low in a low place. 

Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, 

That send forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass 


In these verses we have God rising up to judgment against the vile persons, 
to punish them for their villany; but at length returning in mercy to the liberal, 
to reward them for their liberality. 

First. When there was so great a corruption of manners, and so much provo- 
cation given to the holy God, bad times might well be expected; and here is 
warning given of such times coming. ‘The alarm is sounded to “the women 
that were at ease,” ver. 9, and “the careless daughters,” to feed whose pride, 
vanity, and luxury, their husbands and fathers were tempted to starve the poor. 
Let them hear what the prophet has to say to them in God’s name, “ Rise up, 
and hear” with reverence and attention. 

1, Let them know that God was about to bring wasting, desolating judgments 
upon the land in which they lived in pleasure, and were wanton. This seems to 
refer primarily to the desolations made by Sennacherib’s army, when he seized 
all the fenced cities of Judah; but then those words, “many days and years,” 
must be rendered as the margin reads them, ‘ days above a year ;’ that is, some- 
thing above a year shall this havoc be in the making; so long it was from the 
first entrance of that army into the land of Judah to the overthrow of it. But 
it is applicable to the wretched disappointment which they will certainly meet 
with, first or last, that set their hearts upon the world mud pla their happiness 
in it; “Ye shall be troubled, ye careless women.” It will not secure us from 
trouble to cast atlas f care when we are at ease; nay, to those who affect to live 
carelessly, even little troubles will be great vexations, and press hard upon 
them. They were careless and at ease, because they had money enough, and 
mirth enough. But the prophet here tells them, Ist. ‘hat the country whence 
they had their rents and dainties should shortly be laid waste. “The vintage 
shall fail,” and then what will ye do for wine to make merry with ; the Fanaa 
of fruits shall not come, for there shall be none to be gathered, and you wi 
find the want of them, ver. 10. You will want “the teats,” the good milk from 
the cows ; the pleasant fields, and their products. The useful fields, that are 
serviceable to human life are the pleasant ones; you will want the fruitful 
vine, and the grapes it used to yield you. The abuse of plenty is justly 
pppapes with scarcity; and they deserve to be deprived of the supports of 

ife who made them the food and fuel of lust, and prepared them for Baal. 
2nd. That the cities too, the cities of Judah, where they lived at ease, spent their 
rents, and made themselves merry with their dainties, should be laid waste 
too; ver. 13, 14, “ Briars and thorns,” the fruits of sin and the curse, shall come 
up, not only “upon the land of my people,” which shall lie uncultivated, but 
“upon all the houses of joy ;” the play houses, the gaming houses, the taverns 
in the joyous cities. When a foreign army was ravaging the country, the 
houses of joy no doubt became houses of mourning. Then the palengts or 
noblemen’s houses, were forsaken by their owners, who perhaps fled to Egypt 
for refuge; the multitude of the city were left by their leaders to shift for 
themselves. Then the stately houses shall be dens for ever, wnich had been as 
forts and towers for strength and magnificence. They shall be abandoned, the 
owners shall never return to them; everybody shall look upon them to be like 
Jericho, an anathema; so that even when peace returns, they shall not be rebuil 
but shall be thrown to the waste, “a joy of wild asses, and a pasture of flocks. 
Thus is many a house brought to ruin by sin. Jam seges est ubi Troja fuit,— 
‘Corn grows on the site of ‘Troy.’ r 

2. In the foresight of this, let them “tremble and be troubled, strip them, and 
gird sackcloth upon their loins,” ver. 11. ‘This intimates not onl that when the 
calamity comes they shall thus be made to tremble, and be forced to strip 
themselves, that then God’s judgments would hs them, and make them bar 
but, Ist. That the best prevention of the trouble would be to repent, an 
humble themselves for their sin, and lie in the dust before God in true remorse 
and godly sorrow, which would be the lengthening out of their tranquillity. 
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xxrii. 10, For “ many days and years” the margin has the literal 
rendering, “ days above a year.’ What the words mean is much 
disputed. (colampadius explains them to signify “more than a 
year,” and some good modern critics favour that idea, ‘The 
gathering ” is the harvest, especially that of fruit. 


xxxii. 12. For “lament for the teats” we should put “smite _ 
upon their breasts.” This was a usual expression of grief. (See 


Luke xxiii. 48.) 
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Thia is meeting God in the way of his judgments, and saving a correction b 
correcting our own mistakes. ‘Those only shall break that will not bend. 
2nd. That the best preparation for the trouble would be to mod themselves, 
and live a life of mortification, and to sit loose to all the delights of sense, 
Those that have already, by a holy contempt of this world, stripped themselves, 
can easily bear to be stripped when trouble and death come. 

Secondly. While there was still a remnant that kept their integrity, they had 
reason to hope for good times at length, and such times the prophet here gives 
them a pleasant prospect of. Such times they saw in the latter end of the reign 
of Hezekiah; but the prophecy may well be supposed to look farther, to the days 
of the Messiah, who is King of righteousness, and King of peace, to whom all 
the prophets bare witness. Now observe, 

1. How those blessed times should be introduced. By the “pouring out of 
the Spirit from on high,” ver. 15; which speaks not only the good will of God 
towards us, but the good work of God in us; for then, and not till then, there 
will be good times, when God by his grace gives men good hearts. And, there- 
fore, God’s “giving his Holy Spirit to them that ask him” is in effect his giving 
them all good things, as appears by comparing Lw. xi. 13 with Mat. vii. 11. This 
is the great deny tee God's people comfort themselves with the hopes of, that 
“the Spirit shall be poured out upon them ;” that there shall beamore plentiful 
effusion of the spirit of grace than formerly, according as the necessity of the 
church in its desolate estate calls for. This comes from on high, and therefore 
they look up to their Father in heaven for it. When God designs favours for 
his church, he pours out his Spirit both to prepare his people to receive his 
favours and to Sweet those whom he designs to employ as instruments of 
his favour, and give them success; for their endeavours to repair the deso- 
lations of the church are all fruitless, “until the Spirit be poured out upon 
them ;” and then the work is done suddenly. The kingdom of the Messiah was 


brought in and set up by the pouring out of the Spirit, Acts ii.; and so it is still 
( 


kept up, and will be to the end. 

2. What a wonderful happy change shall then be made. That which was.. 
wilderness, dry and barren, shall become a fruitful field; and that which we 
now reckon a fruitful field, in ep wr det with what it shall be then, shall be 
counted for a forest ; “‘ ‘Then shall the earth yield her increase.” It is promised 
that in the days of the Messial. ‘the fruit of the earth shall shake like Lebanon,” 
Ps. \xxii. 16. Some apply this to the admission of the Gentiles into the gospel 
church, which made the. wilderness a fruitful field; and the rejection and 
exclusion of the Jews, which made that a forest which had been a fruitful 

eld. On the Gentiles was poured out a spirit of life, but on the Jews a spirit 
of slumber. See what is the evidence and effect of the pouring out of the ae 
upon any soul; it is thereby made fruitful, and has its fruit unto holiness. Three 
things go to make these times happy : got 

Ist. Judgment and righteousness, ver. 16. When the Spirit is poured out 
upon a land, “then judgment shall dwell in the wilderness,” and turn it into a 
fruitful field; and “righteousness shall remain in the fruitful field,” and make 
it yet more fruitful. Ministers shall expound the law and magistrates execute it, 
and both so judiciously and faithfuliy, that by both the bad shall be made good 
and the good made better. Among all sorts of people, the poor and low an 
unlearned, that are neglected as the wilderness; and the rich and great and 
learned, that are valued as the fruitful field; there shall be right thoughts of 
things, good principles Lear rp and conscience made of good and evil, sin 
and duty. Ce. in all parts of the land, both champaign and enclosed, countr 
and city, the ruder parts and those that are more cultivated and refined, 
justice shall be duly administered. The law of Christ introduceth a judgment 
or rule by which we must be governed; and the Gospel of Christ a righte- 
ousness by which we must be saved. And wherever the Spirit is poured out, 
both these dwell and remain as an everlasting righteousness. 

2nd. Peace and quietness, ver. 17, 18. This of two kinds: 
peace, ver. 17; this follows upon the indwelling of righteousness, ver. 16. 

‘hose in whom that work is wrought shall experience this blessed product 
of it. It is itself peace, and the effect of it ‘‘ quietness and assurance for ever ;” 
that is, a holy serenity and security of mind, by which the soul enjoys itself, 
and enjoys its God; and it is not in the power of this world-to disturb it in 
those enjoyments. Note, Peace and quietness, and everlasting assurance, may 
be expected, and shall be found in the way and work of. righteousness. True 
satisfaction is to be had co in true religion, and there it is to be had without 
fuil. Those are the quiet and peaceable lives that are lived in all godliness and 
honesty, 1 Zim. ii. 2. 1st. Even the work of righteousness shall be peace even 
in the doing of our duty; we shall find abundance of true pleasure, a present 
great reward of obedience in obedience. Though the work of righteousness 
may be toilsome and costly, and expose us to contempt, yet it is peace, such 
peace as is sufficient to bear our charges. 2nd. The “ effect of righteousness 
shall be quietness and assurance ;” not only to the end of time, of our time, and 
in the end, but to the endless ages of eternity. Real holiness is real happiness 
now, and shall be perfect happiness, that is, perfect holiness, for ever. Secondly. 
Outward peace, ver. 18. It is a great mercy when those who by the grace of God 
have quiet and peaceable spirits are by the providence of God made to dwell 
in quiet and_peaceable habitations; not disturbed in their houses, or solemn 
assemblies. hen the terror of Sennacherib’s invasion was over, the people 
no doubt were more sensible than ever of the mercy of a quiet habitation; not 
disturbed with the alarms of war. Let every family study to keep itself quiet 
from strifes and jars within; not two against three, and three against two in 
the house; and then put itself under God's protection to dwell safely, and to be 
quiet from the fear of evil without. Jerusalem shall be a peaceable habitation, 
compare ch. xxxiii. 20. Even when it shall hais, and there shall be a violent 
battering storm “ coming down on the forest,” that lies bleak, then shall “ Jern- 
salem be a quiet resting-place,” for “the city shall be low in a low place ;” under 
the wind, not exposed, as those cities are that stand high, to the fury of the 
storm; but sheltered by “the mountains that are round about Jerusalem,” 
Ps. exxy. 2. The high forts and “towers are brought down,” ver. 14; but the 
city that lies low shall be a quiet resting-place, Those are most safe, and may 
dwell most at ease, that are humble and are willing to dwell low, ver. 19. Those 
that would dwell in a peaceable habitation must be willing to dwell low, and in 
a low place. Some think here is an allusion to the preservation of the jand of 
Goshen from the plague of hail, which made great destruction in the land 
of Egypt. : 
ed. Pisaiy and abundance. There shall be such good crops gathered in 
everywhere, and every year, that the husbandmen shall be commended, and 
thought happy, “who sow beside all waters,” ver. 20; that sow all the grounds 
that are fit for seedness, that cast their bread or bread corn upon the waters, 
Eccl. xi. 1. God will give the increase, but then the husbandman must be 
industrious, and mind his business, and “sow beside all waters ;” which if he do, 
the corn shall come up so thick and rank, that he shall turn in his cattle, even 
the ox and the ass, to eat the tops of it, and keep it under. This is applicable 
First. To the preaching of the word. Some think it points at the ministry of 
the apostles as as husbandmen went forth to sow their seed, Mat. xiii.3; and 
they “sowed beside all waters,” they preached the Gospel wherever they came. 
Waters signify people, and they preached to multitudes. Wherever they found 
men’s hearts softened and moistened, and disposed to receive the word, they 
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| cast in the good seed. And whereas, by the law of Moses, the Jews were fore 

, bidden to plough with an ox and an ass, Deu. xxii. 10, which intimated, that Jews 
and Gentiles should not intermix, now that distinction shall be taken away, and 
both the ox and the ass, both Jews and Gentiles, shall be employed in, and enjoy 
the benefit of, the gospel husbandry. Secondly, To works of charity. When 
God sends these happy times, blessed are they that improve them in doing good 
with what they have; that sow beside all waters, that embrace all opportunities 
of relieving the necessitous ; for in due season they shall reap. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


This chapter relates to the same events with that foregoing, the distress of Judah and 
Jerusalem by Sennacherib’s invasion, and their deliverance out of that distress by the 
destruction of the Assyrian army; these are intermixed in the prophecy in the way of a 
Pindaric. Observe, I. The great distress that Judah and Jerusalem should then be 
brought into, ver. 7—9. II. The particular frights which the sinners in Zion should 
then be in, ver. 13, 14. III. The prayers of good people to God in this distress, ver. 2. 
IV. The holy security which they should enjoy in the midst of this trouble, ver, 15, 16, 
V. The destruction of the army of the Assyrians, ver. |—3; in which God would be 
greatly glorified, ver. 5, 10—12, VI, The enriching of the Jews with the spoil of the 
Assyrian camp, ver. 4, 23, 24. VII. The happy settlement of Jerusalem and the Jewish 
state upon this; religion shall be uppermost, ver. 6, and their civil state shall flourish, 
ver. 1/—23. This was soon fulfilled, but is written for our learning. 


\ OE to thee that spoilest, and thou wast not spoiled, 
And dealest treacherously, and they dealt not treache- 
rously with thee ! 

When thou shalt cease to spoil, thou shalt be spoiled ; 

And when thou shalt make an end to deal treacherously 
they shall deal treacherously with thee. 

O Lorp, be gracious unto us; we have waited for thee: 

Be thou their arm every morning, 

Our salvation also in the time of trouble. 

At the noise of the tumult the people fled ; 

At the lifting up of thyself the nations were scattered. 

4 And your spoil shall be gathered dike the gathering of the 
caterpiller : 

As the running to and fro of locusts shall he run upon them, 

The Lorp is exalted ; 

For he dwelleth on high : 

He hath filled Zion with judgment and righteousness. 

And wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability of thy 

And strength of salvation : [ times, 

The fear of the Lorp 7s his treasure. 
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7 Behold, their valiant ones shall ery without : 
The ambassadors of peace shall weep bitterly. 
8 The highways lie waste, 
The wayfaring man ceaseth: 
He hath broken the covenant, he hath despised the cities, 
He regardeth no man. 
9 The earth mourneth ad languisheth : 
Lebanon is ashamed avd hewn down : 
Sharon is like a wilderness; 
And Bashan and Carmel shake off their fruits. 
10 Now will I rise, saith the Lorn ; : 
Now will I be exalted ; 
Now will I lift up myself. 
11 Ye shall conceive chaff, ye shall bring forth stubble: 
Your breath, as fire, shall devour you. 
12 And the people shall be as the burnings of lime: 
As thorns cut up shall they be burned in the fire. 
Here is, First. The proud and false Assyrian justly reckoned with for all his 
fraud and violence, and laid under a woe, ver. |}. bserve, 1. The sin which 


the enemy had been guilty of. He had spoiled the people of God, and made a 
prey of them, and herein had broken his treaty of peace with them, and dealt 
treacherously. ‘Truth and mercy are two such sacred things, and have so much 
of God in them, that those cannot but be under the wrath of God that make 
conscience of neither, but are perfectly lost to both; that care not what mischief 
they do, what spoil they make, what dissimulations they are guilty of, nor what 
solemn engagements they violate, to compass their own wicked designs. Bloody 
and deceitful men are the worst of men. 2. The aggravation of this sin. He 
spoiled those that had never done him aay injury, and that he had no pretence 
to quarrel with; and dealt treacherously with those that had always dealt 
faithfully with him. Note, The less provocation we have from men to do an 
ill thing, the more provocation we give to God by it. 3. The punishment he 
should fall under for this sin. He that spoiled the cities of Judah shall have 
his own army destroyed by an angel, and his camp plundered by those whom he 
had made a prey of. ‘The Chaldeans shall deal treacherously with the Assyrians, 
and revolt from them. Two of Sennacherib’s own sons shall deal treacherously 
with him, and basely murder him at his devotions. Note, The righteous God 
often pays sinners in their own coin; “ He that leads into captivity shall go 
into captivity,” Rev. xiii, 10, and xviii, 6. 4. The time when he shall be thus 
' dealt with, hen he shall “make an end ¢ » spoil, and to deal treacherously ;~ 


xxxii. 14, For “the forts’? the Hebrew is Ophel, which was the 
name of a part of Jerusalem. 
xxxii. 19. This difficult verse may be rendered, “ And it shall hail 
at the fall of the forest, and the city shall be brought very low.” 
xxxii. 20, Some think sowing beside or upon all waters refers to 
the culture of rice, but as we have no proof that the Hebrews ever 
w rice, it is best to uiderstand the reference of the small channels 
y which gardens were watered. The second clause refers to the 


sending or driving forth of cattle to graze or to work, and the woud 
‘thither ” is superfluous. In both clauses industry is commended. 

xxxiii. 1. This woe is usually understood to be spoken agaiust the 
Assyrian, who is, however, not mentioned in the chapter. 

xxxiii. 2. “Their arm ”—i.e., their strength. The reference is to 
God’s people. The change of person, “ their,” “ our,” 
quent. t 

xxxiii. 4. “ Your spoil ’—i¢., Isracl's. “ Like the gathering of the 
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not by repentance and reformation, that might prevent his ruin, Den. iv. 27; 
but hie he shall have done his worst, when he shall have gone as far as God 
would permit him to go, to the utmost of his tether, then the cup of trembling 
shall be put into his hand. When he shall have arrived to his full stature in 
impiety, shall have filled up the measure of his iniquity, then all shall be called 
over again. When he has done, God will begin, for his day is coming. 
Secondly. The praying people of God, earnest at the throne of grace for 
mercy for the land, now in its distress, ver. 2. “O Lord, be merciful to us.” 
Men are cruel, be thou gracious; we have deserved thy wrath, but we intreat 
thy favour; if we may find thee propitious to us, we are happy. The trouble 
we are in cannot hurt us, shall not ruin us. It is in vain to expect relief from 
creatures, we have no confidence in the Egyptians; but we have waited for thee 
only, resolving to submit to thee, whatever the issue of the trouble be, and 
hoping that it shall be a comfortable issue. Those that by faith humbly wait 
for God shall certainly find him gracious to them. They pray, 1. For those 


that were employed in military services for them; “Be thou their arm every 
morning.” Hezekiah, and his princes, and all the men of war, need continual 
supplies of strength and courage from thee; supply their need therefore, and 
be to them a God all-sufficient. Every morning, when they go forth upon the 
yusiness of the day, and perhaps have new work to do, and new difficulties to 
encounter, let them be afresh animated and invigorated, and as the day so let 
the strength be. In our spiritual warfare our own hands are not sufficient for 
us, nor can we bring anything to pass unless God not only strengthen our arms, 
Gen. xlix. 24, but be himself our arm; so entirely do we depend upon him as 
our arm every morning, so constantly do we depend upon his power, as well 
as his compassions, which are new every morning, Lam. iii. 23. If God leave us 
to ourselves any morning we are undone; we must therefore every morning 
commit ourselves to him, and go forth in his strength to do the work of the day 
in its day. 2. For the body of the people. “ Be thou our salvation also in the 
time of trouble;” ours that sit still, and do not venture into the high places of 
the field. They depend upon God not only as their Saviour, to work deliverance 
for them, but as their salvation itself; for, whatever becomes of their secular 
interests, they will reckon themselves safe and saved, if they have him for their 
God. If he undertake to be their Saviour, he will be their salvation; for “as 
for God his work is perfect.” Some read it thus: ‘Thou who wast their arm 
every morning,’ who wast the continual strength and help of our fathers 
before us, “be thou our salvation also in time of trouble;” help us as thou 
helpedst them. ‘They looked unto thee, and were lightened,” Ps. xxxiv. 5; let 
us not then walk in darkness. f 

Thirdly. The Assyrian army ruined, and their camp made a rich, but cheap 
and easy prey to Judah and Jerusalem. No sooner is the prayer made, ver. 2 
but it is answered, ver. 3; nay, it is outdone. ‘They prayed that God woul 
save them from their enemies ; Dut he doth more than that, daa them victory 
over their enemies, and abundant cause to triumph; for, 1. The strength of the 
Assyrian camp is broken, ver. 3. When the destroying angel slew so many thou- 
sands of them, “at the noise of the tumult,” of the shrieks of the dying men 
who we may suppose did not die silently, the rest of the people fled, and shifte 
every one for his own safety. When God did thus lift up himself, the several 
nations, or clans, of which the army was composed, were scattered. It was time 
to stir when such an unprecedented pings De out among them. When God 
ariseth, his enemies are scattered, Ps. Ixviii. 1. 2. The spoil of the Assyrian 
camp is seized by way of reprisal, for all the desolations of the defenced cities 
of Judah; ver. 4, “Your spoil shall be gathered” by the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, “like the gathering of the caterpillar, and as the running to and fro of 
locusts ;” that is, the spoilers shall as easily and as quickly make themselves 
masters of the riches of the Assyrians as a host of caterpillars or locusts 
make a field or a tree bare. Thus the wealth of the sinners is laid up for the 
just, and Israel enriched with the spoil of the Egyptians. Some make the 
Assyrians to be caterpillars and locusts, which when they are killed are 
gathered together in heaps, as the frogs of Egypt, and are run upon, and 
trodden to dirt. 

Fourthly. God and his Israel glorified and exalted thereby. When the spoil 
of the enemy is thus gathered, 1. God will have the praise of it; ver. 5, “ The 
Lord is exalted.” It is his honour thus to abase proud men and hide them in the 
dust together; thus he magnifies his own name, and his people give him the 

lory of it, as Israel, when the Egyptians were drowned, Fx. xv.1,&%c. He 
is exalted as one that dwelleth on high, out of the reach of their blasphemies, 
and that has an overruling power over them; and wherein they deal proudly 
delights to shew himself above them; who doth what he will, and they cannot 
resist him. 2. His people will have the blessing of it. When God lifts up 
himself to scatter the nations that are in confederacy against Jerusalem, ver. 
then, as a preparative for that, or as the fruit and product of it, he “hath fill 
Zion with judgment and righteousness” not only with a sense of justice, but 
with a zeal for it, and an universal care that it be duly administered. It shall 
again be called “The city of righteousness,” ch. i. 26. In this the grace of God 
is exalted as much as his providence was in the destruction of the Assyrian 
army. We may conclude God has mercy in store for a people when he fills 
them with judgment and righteousness, when all sorts of people, and all their 
actions and affairs, are governed by them, and they are so full of them that no 
other considerations can crowd in to sway them against these. Hezekiah and 
his people are encouraged, ver. 6, with an assurance that God would stand by 
them in their distress. Here is, Ist. A gracious promise of God for them to 
stay themselves upon, “ Wisdom and rep: shall be the stability of thy 
times, and strength of salvation.” Here is a double end proposed, and that 
is, the stability of our times, that things be not disturbed and unhinged at 
home; and the strength of salvation, deliverance from, and success against, 
enemies abroad. The salvation that God ordains for his people hath strength 
in it; it is a horn of salvation. And here is the way and means for obtaining 
this end, wisdom and knowledge, not only piety, but prudence; that is it b 
which the blessing of God will be the stability of our times, and the strength 
of salvation; that wisdom which is first pure, then peaceable, and which 
sacrificeth private interests to the public good; such prudence as this will 
establish truth and peace, and fortify the bulwarks in defence of them. 2nd. A 
pious maxim of state for Hezekiah and his seh to govern themselves by, 
‘The fear of the Lord is his treasure.” It 1s God’s treasure in the world 
from which he receives his tribute; or, rather, it is the prince’s treasure : a good 

rince accounts it so, that wisdom is better than gold, and he shall find it so. 

ote, True religion is the true treasure of any prince or peo le ; it denomi- 
nates them rich. Those places that have plenty of Bibles and ministers, and 
serious, good people, are really rich; and it contributes to that which makes 
a nation rich in this world. It is therefore the interest of a people to support 
religion among them, and take heed of every thing that threatens to hinder it. 

Fifthly. The great distress that Jerusalem was brought into described; that 
they who believed the prophet might know beforehand what troubles 
coming, and might provide accordingly ; and that when the foregoing promise 
of their deliverance should have its accomplishment the remembrance of the 
extremity of their case might help to magnify God in it, and make them the 
more thankful, ver. 7—9. It is here foretold, 1. That the enemy would be 
very insolent and abusive, and there would be no dealing with him, either by | 


caterpillar” should be “like what the locust gathers.” A different 
kind or form of locust is meant in the latter part of the verse. 

xxxiii. 6. The word “his” is variously referred to Hezekiah, to 
Judah, to the believer, to Jehovah, and to the Messiah. We seem to 


were |' 


have here again a change of person, “thy,” “his,” with no change of 
object. We should explain the words “the fear of the Lord is his 
treasure” to mean that the Lord values greatly the reverence which 
is rendered to him. 
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treaties of peace, (for “he has broken the covenant,” and never stuck at it, as if 
it were below him to be a servant to his word,) or by the preparations of war, 
for “he hath despised the cities ;” scorns to take notice either of their appeale 
to justice, or of their petitions for mercy. He makes himself master of them se 
easily, though they are called fenced cities, and meets with so little resistance, 
that he despiseth them; and hath no relentings when he puts all to the sword, 
for he regardeth no man; hath no pity or concern, no, not for those that he is 
under particular obligations to. He neither fears God nor regards man, but 
is haughty and imperious to every one. These are those that take a pride in 
| trampling upon all mankind, and have naither veneration for the honourable 
nor compassion for the miserable. 2. That therefore he would not be brought 
to any terms of reconciliation. “The valiant ones of Jerusalem” being unable 
to make their parts good with him, must be contentedly run down with noise 
and insolence, which will make them cry without, because they cannot serve 
their country as they might have done against a fair adversary. ‘The ambas- 
sadors sent by Hezekiah to treat of peace, Badtey, him so haughty and 
unmanageable, shall weep bitterly for vexation, at the disappointment they 
had met with in their negotiations ; they shall —. like children, as despair- 
ing to find out any expedient to pacify him. 3. ‘That the country should be 
made quite desolate for a time by his army. Ist. No man durst travel the 
roads, so that a stop was put to trade and commerce; and, which was worse, 
no man could rata! Ro up to Jerusalem to keep the solemn feasts, “ The high- 
ways lie waste.” While the fields lie waste, trodden like the highways, the 
highways lie waste, untrodden like the fields, for the traveller ceaseth. 2nd. No 
man had any profit from the grounds, ver. 9. The earth used to rejoice in its 
products for the service of God’s Israel, but now the enemies of Israel eat them 
or tread them down, it mourns and languisheth ; the country looks melan- 
choly, and the country people have misery in their countenances, wanting 
necessary food for themselves and their families. The wonted joy of harvest 
is turned into lamentation, so withering and uncertain are all worldly joys. 
| The desolation is universal. That part of the country which belonged to the 
ten tribes was already laid waste; Lebanon, famed for cedars, Sharon foe 
roses, Bashan for cattle, Carmel for corn, all very fruitful, are now become 
like wildernesses ; are ashamed .to be called by their old names, they are so 
unlike what they were. They shake off their fruits before their time, into the 
hand of the spoiler, which used to be gathered seasonably by the hand of the 
owner. 
Sixthly. God appeared at length in his glory against this proud invader 
ver. 10—12. When things are brought thus to the last extremity, 1. God will 
magnify himself. He had seemed to sit by as an unconcerned spectator, but 
‘Now will Lrise, saith the Lord;” now will I appear and act, and therein i will 
be not only evidenced but exalted; he will not only demonstrate that “there is 
a God that judgeth in the earth,” but that he is God over all, and higher than 
the highest. ‘ Now will I lift up myself,” will prepare for action, will act 
Mb pe Sra and will be glorified in it. God’s time to appear for his people is 
when their affairs are reduced to the lowest ebb, “when their strength is 
one, and there is none shut up or left,” Deu. xxxii. 36. When all other helpers 
ail, then is God’s time to help. 2. He will bring down the Assyrian. You, 
O Ass rians, are big with hopes that ey shall have all the wealth of Jeru- 
salem for your own, and are in pain till it be so; but all your hopes shall come 
to nothing, ‘* You shall conceive chaff, and bring forth stubble,” which is not 
only worthless and good for nothing, but combustible, and proper fuel for the 
fire, which it cannot escape when “ your own breath as fire shall devour you;” 
that is, the breath of God's wrath pee against you by the breath of your 
sins: your malignant breath, the threatenings and slaughter you breathe out 
against the people of God, this shall devour you; and your blasphemous breath 
against God and his name. God will make their own tongues to fall upon 
| them, and their own breath to blow the fire that shall consume them. And 
| then no wonder that the people are as the burnings of lime in a lime-kiln, all 
| on fire together; and as thorns cut up, which are dried and withered, and 
| therefore easily take fire, and are soon burnt up.. Such was the destruction-of 
‘the Assyrian army; it was like the burning up of thorns which can well be 

spared, or the burning of lime, which makes it good for something. The 
| burning of that army enlightened the world with the knowledge of God’s 
| power, and made his name shine bright. 


| 13 Hear, ye that are far off, what I have done ; 
And, ye that are near, acknowledge my might. 
The sinners in Zion are afraid ; 
Fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. 
Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fire ? 
Who among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings? — 
He that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly ; 
He that despiseth the gain of oppressions, 
That shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, 
That stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, 
And shutteth his eyes from seeing evil ; 
He shall dwell on high: 
His place of defence shal be the munitions of rocks; 
Bread shall be given him ; 
His waters shall be sure. : 
Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty : 
They shall behold the land that is very far off. 
Thine heart shall meditate terror. 
Where zs the scribe ? where zs the receiver ? 
Where zs he that counted the towers ? 
Thou shalt not see a fierce people, 
A people of a deeper speech than thou canst perceive; 
Of astammering tongue, ¢hat thou canst not understand. 
20 Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities : 
| Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, 
A tabernacle ¢hat shall not be taken down ; 
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xxxiii. 7. Many explanations have been suggested for the first 
clause of this verse, but none better than that of the common ver — 
sion. We take the sense of the verse to be that the brave men who 
went to treat with Sennacherib as messengers of peace would greatly 
lament the failure of their efforts. (See 2 Kings xviii. 14—16). 

xxxiii. 8. In the second half of this verse the violence of Sen- 
nacherib is set forth; and in the next verse the effects of the inva 
sion are practically described. iw 
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Not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, 

Neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken. 

But there the glorious Lorp will be unto us 

A place of broad rivers avd streams ; 

Wherein shall go no galley with oars, 

Neither shall gallant ship pass thereby. 

For the Lorp és our judge, the Lorp 7s our lawgiver, 

The Lorp ts our king; he will save us. 

Thy tacklings are loosed ; 

They could not well strengthen their mast, 

They could not spread the sail : 

Then is the prey of a great spoil divided ; 

The lame take the prey. 

And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick: 

The people that dwell therein shall be forgiven their 
iniquity. 

Here is a preface that commands attention, and it is fit all should attend, 
both near and far off, when God speaks, and to what God acts; ver. 13, “ Hear 
ye that are afar off,” whether in place or time. Let distant regions and future 
ages hear “what God has done.” They do so, they will do so from the Scrip- 
ture, with as much assurance as those that were near; the neighbouring 
nations, and those that lived then. But whoever hears what God has done, 
whether near or afar off, let_ them acknowledge his might, that is irresistible 
and that he can do every thing. Those are very stupid who hear what Go 
has done, and yet will not acknowledge his might. ow what is it that God 
Lg sone sinish we must take notice of, and in which we must acknowledge 

is might 

First. He hath struck a terror upon the sinners in Zion; ver. 14, “ Fearful- 
ness hath surprised the hypocrites.” There are sinners in Zion, hypocrites 
that enjoy Zion’s privileges, and concur in Zion’s services, but their hearts are 
not right in the sight of God; they keep up secret haunts of sin under the 
cloak of a visible profession, which convict them of hypocrisy. And sinners in 
Zion will have a great deal to answer for above other sinners, and their place 
in Zion will be so far from being their security, that it will aggravate both 
their sin and punishment. Now those sinners in Zion, though always subject 
to secret frights and terrors, were struck with a more than ordinary conster- 
nation, from the convictions of their own consciences. 1. When they saw the 
Assyrian army besieging Jerusalem, and ready to set fire to it, and lay it in 
ashes, and burn the wasps in the nest, finding they could not make their escape 
to Egypt, as some had done, and distrusting the promises God had made by his 
prophets, that he would deliver them, they were at their wit’s end, and ran 
about like men distracted, crying, “ Who among us shall dwell with devouring 
tire?” let us, therefore, abandon the city, and shift for ourselves elsewhere ; 
one had as good live in everlasting burnings as live here. ‘* Who will stand up 
for us against this devouring fire?’ so some read it. See here how the sinners 
in Zion are affected when the judgments of Ged are abroad; while they were 
only threatened, they slighted them, and made nothmg of them; but when they 
come to be executed they run into the other extreme: then they magnify them 
and make the worst of them; they call therm devouring fire and everlasting 
burnings, and despair of relief and succour. Those that rebel against the 
commands of the word cannot take the comforts of it in atime of need. Or 
rather, 2. When they saw the Assyrian army destroyed; for the destruction 
of that is the fire spoken of ey before, ver. 11,12. When the sinners 
in Zion saw what dreadful execution the wrath of God made, they were in a 
great fright, being conscious to themselves that they had provoked this God by 
their secret wrorenipoing of other gods, and therefore they cry out, ““ Who among 
us shall dwell with this devouring fire,” before which so vast an army is as 
thorns? “ Who among us shall dwell with these everlasting burnings,” which 
have made the Assyrians as the burnings of lime? ver. 12, Thus they said or 
should have said. Note, God’s judgments upon the enemies of Zion should 
strike a terror upon the sinners in Zion; nay, David himself trembles at them, 
Ps. cxix. 120. God himself is this devouring fire, Heb. xii. 29; “ Who is able to 
stand before him?” 1 Sam. vi. 29. His wrath will burn those everlastingly that 
have made themselves fuel for it. It is a fire that shall never be quenched, 
nor will ever go out of itself; forit is the wrath of an everlasting God preying 
upon the conscience of an immortal soul; and the most daring sinners cannot 
bear up against it, cannot bear either the execution of it or the fearful expecta- 
tion of it. Let this awaken us all “to flee from the wrath to come,” by flying 
to Christ as our refuge. _ i 

Secondly. He hath graciously provided for the security of his people that 
trust in him. Hear this and acknowledge his power, in making those that walk 
righteously and speak uprightly to dwell on high, ver. 15, 16. We have here, 

1. The good man’s character, which he preserves even in times of common 
iniquity, in divers instances. 1st. He walks righteously ; that is, in the whole 
course of his conversation he acts by rules of equity, and makes conscience of 
rendering to all their due, to God his due as well as to men theirs. His walk 
is righteousness itself; he would not for a world wilfully do an unjust thing. 
2nd, He speaks uprightly, uprightnesses, so the word is; he speaks what is 
true and right, and with an honest intention. He cannot think one thing and 
speak anotlier, nor look one way and row another. His word is to him as 
sacred as his oath, and is not yea and nay. 3rd. He is-so far from coveting 
iil-got gain, that he despiseth it, thinks it a mean and sordid thing, and unbe- 
coming a man of honour to enrich himself by any hardship put upon his neigh- 
bour. He scorns to do an ill thing, nay, a severe thing, though he eth get 
by it. He doth not overvalue gain itself, and therefore easily abhors the gain 
that is not honestly come fe 4th. If he have a bribe at any time thrust into 
his hand to pervert justice, he shakes his hands from holding it with the utmost 
detestation, taking it as an affront to have it offered him. 5th. He stops his 
ears from hearing any thing that tends to cruelty or bloodshed, or any sugges- 
tions stirring him up to revenge, Job xxxi. 31. He turns a deaf ear to those 
that delight in war, and entice him to cast in his lot among them, Pr. i. 14, 16. 
6th. He shuts his eyes from seeing evil. He hath such an abhorrence of sin 
that he cannot bear to see others commit it, and doth himself watch against all 
the occasions of it. Those that would preserve the purity of their souls must 
xeep a strict guard upon the senses of their bodies, stop their ears to tempta- 
tious, and turn away their eyes from beholding vanity. 

2. The good man’s comfort, which he may preserve even in times of common 
calamity, ver. 16. Ist. He shall be sufe. He shall escape the devouring fire and 
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the everlasting burnings; he shall have access to, and communion with, that 
God who is a devouring fire, but shall be to him a rejoicing light. And as to 
present troubles, “* He shall dwell on high,” out of the reach of them, nay, out 
of the hearing of the noise of them. He shall not be really harmed by them; 
nay, he shall not be greatly frightened at them, “The floods of great waters 
shall not come nigh him.” Or, if they should attack him, “ his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks,” strong and impregnable, fortified by nature as 
well as art. The Divine power will keep him safe, and his faith in that power 
will keep him easy; God, the Rock of ages, will be his high tower. 2nd. He 
shall be supplied; he shall want nothing that is necessary for him, “ Bread 
shall be given him,” even when the siege is straitest, and provisions are cut off ; 
‘and his waters shall be sure,” that is, he shall be sure of the continuance o 
them, so that he shall not drink his water by measure and with astonishment. 
They that fear the Lord shall not want any thing that is good for them. 

_ Thirdly. He will protect Jerusalem, and deliver it out of the hands of the 
invaders. This storm that threatened them should blow over, and they should 
enjoy a prosperous state again. Many instances are here given of this : 

1. Hezekiah shall put off his sackcloth, and all the sadness of his counte- 
nance, and shall appear publicly in his beauty, in his royal robes, and with a 
pleasant aspect, ver. 17, to the great joy of all his loving subjects. ‘hose that 
walk uprightly shall not only have bread given them, and their water sure, but 
they shall, with an eye of faith, see the King of kings in his beauty, the beauty 
of holiness, and that beauty shall be upon them. 

2. The siege being raised, by which they were kept close within the walls of 
Jerusalem, they shall now be at liberty to go abroad, upon business or pleasure, 
without danger of falling into the enemy’s hand; and they shall “ behold the 
land that is very far off.” They shall visit the utmost corners of thy nation, and 
take a prospect of the adjacent countries, which will be the more pleasant 
after so long a confinement. And believers behold the heavenly Canaan, that 
ee that is very fur off, and comfort themselves with the prospect of it in 
evil times. 

3. The remembrance of the fright they were in shall add to the pleasure of 
their deliverance; ver. 18, “Thine heart shall meditate terror,” meditate it 
with pleasure when it is over. ‘Chou shalt think thou still hearest the alarm in 
thine ears, when all the cry was, Arm, arm, arm! every man to his post. “ Where 
is the scribe,” or secretary of war? let him appear, to draw up the muster-roll, 
“Where is the receiver,” and paymaster of the army? let him see what he has 
in bank, to defray the charge of a defence. “ Where is he that counted the 
towers?” let him bring in the account of them, that care may be taken to put 
a competent number of menin each. Or these words may be taken as Jeru- 
salem’s triumph over the vanquished army of the Assyrians; and the rather 
because the apostle alludes to them in his triumphs over the learning of this 
world, when it was bafiled by the Gospel of Christ, 1 Cor. i. 20. The virgin, 
the daughter of Zion, despiseth all their military preparations, “ Where is the 
scribe,” or nuster-master of the Assyrian army? ‘‘ Where is their weigher,” 
or treasurer? And where their engineers, that “ counted the towers?” ‘They 
are all either dead or fled; there is an end of them. 

4. They shall no more be terrified with the sight of the Assyrians, who were 
a fierce people naturally, and were particularly fierce against the people of the 
Jews, and were of a strange language, that could neither understand their 
petitions and complaints, and therefore had a pretence to be deaf to them, nor 
could themselves be understood. They are “of a deeper speech than thou 
canst perceive,” which will make them the more formidable, ver. 19. ‘hine 
eyes shall no more see them thus fierce, but their countenances changed when 
they are all become dead corpses. 

5. They shall no more be under apprehensions of the danger of Jerusalem, 
Zion, and the temple there; ver. 20, “ Look upon Zion, the city of our solem- 
nities ;” the city where our solemn, sacred feasts are kept, where we used to 
meet to worship God in religious assemblies. The good people among them, 
in the time of their distress, were most in pain for Zion upon this account, that 
it was the city of their solemnities; that the conquerors would burn their 
temple, and they should not have that to keep their solemn feasts in any more. 
In times of public danger our concern should be most about our religion; and 
the cities of our solemnities should be dearer to us than either our tiene 
cities or our store cities. And it is with an eye to this that God will work 
deliverance for Jerusalem, because it is the city of religious solemnities. Let 
those be consciertiously kept up as the glory of a people, and we may depend 
upon God to create a defence upon that glory. Two things are here promised 
to Jerusalem: Ist. A well grounded security. It shall be “a quiet babita- 
tion” to the people of God; they shall not be molested and disturbed as they 
have been by the alarms of the sword, either of war or persecution, ch. xxix. 20. 
It shall be a quiet habitation, as it is the city of our solemnities. It is desirable 
to be quiet in our own houses, but much more so to be quiet in God’s house, 
and have none to make us afraid there. ‘Thus it shall be with Jerusalem, 
and “thine eyes shall see” it, which will be a great satisfaction to a good man ; 
Ps. exxviii. 5,6,“ Thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem, and peace upon Israel ;’ 
shalt live to see it and share in it. 2nd. An unmoved stability. Jerusalem, 
the city of our solemnities, is indeed but a tabernacle in comparison with the 
New Jerusalem; the present manifestations of the Divine glory and grace are 
nothing in comparison with those that are reserved for the future state; but 
it is such a tabernacle as shall not be taken down, After this trouble is over, 
Jerusalem shall long enjoy a confirmed peace; and her sacred privileges, which 
are the stakes and cords of her tabernacle, shall not be removed from her, nor 
any disturbance given to the course and circle of her religious services, God’s 
church on earth is a tabernacle, which, though it may be shifted from one place 
to another, yet shall not be taken down while the world stands; for in every 
age Christ will have a seed to serve him. The promises of the covenant are its 
stakes, which shall never be removed; and the ordinances and institutions of 
the Gospel are its cords, which shall never be broken. They are things which 
cannot be shaken, though heaven and earth be, but shall remain. 

6. God himself will be their protector and saviour, ver. 21,22. This is the 
principal ground of their confidence. He that is himself “the glorious Lord” 
will display his glory for us, and be a glory to us; such as shall eclipse the rival 
glory of the enemy. God, in being a gracious Lord, is a glorious Lord; for his 

oodness is his glory. God will be the saviour of Jerusalem, and her glorious 

ord. Ist. As a guard against their adversaries abroad; he “ will be a place 
of broad rivers and streams.” Jerusalem had no considerable river running by 
it, as most great cities have; nothing but the brook Kidron; and so wanted 
one of the best natural fortifications, as well as one of the greatest advantages 
for trade and commerce, and upon this account their enemies despised them. 
and doubted not but to make an easy prey of them. But the presence and 
power of God is sufficient at any time to make up the deficiencies of the crea-~ 
ture, and of its strength and beauty tous. We have all in God; all we need 
or can desire. Many external advantages Jerusalem has not which other 

laces have; but in God there is more than an equivalent. But if there be 
Geuka rivers and streams about Jerusalem, may not these yield an easy access 
to the fleet of an invader? No; these are rivers and streams in which “shall go 
no galley with oars,” no man of war, or gallant ship. Lf God himself be the 
river, it must needs be inaccessible to the enemy; they can neither find nor 


xxxiii. 11—13. These verses portend the overthrow of the Assyrians. 

xxxiii. 14. God’s judgments upon the Assyrians fill the sinners of 
Jerusalem with terror, and they cry out, “ Who among us?” Ke. 
The following verses answer the question, by describing the character 
of those who will not come under condemnation. 

xxxiii. 17. Literally, this may mean the king of Judah and the 
extremities of the land; but the words may have a wider reference. 
- yxxiii 18. To “ meditate terror” here is to reflect upon the men 
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and things which have caused terror, such as the officers who had 
levied tribute and surveyed the forts of Jerusalem, when Sennacherib 
invaded the land. 

xxxiii. 19. They would no more see the fierce foreigner of strange 
language; 1.e., the enemy would be removed. The word for “perceive” 
is “hear” in the Hebrew, the two ideas being often practically inter- 
changeable in the Old and New Testaments. 

xxxiii. 20. Stakes and cords are spoken of in allusion to the 
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force their way by it. 2nd. Asa guide to their affairs at home; “for the Lord 
is our judge,” to whom we are accountable, to whose Judgment we refer our- 
selves, and by whose judgment we abide; and who therefore, we hope, will 
judge for us. “He is our lawgiver;” his word is law to us;_and to him every 
thought within us is brought into obedience. “He is our king,” to whom we pay 
homage and tribute, and an inviolable allegiance; and therefore “he will save 
us;” for as protection draws allegiance, so allegiance may expect prevention, 
and shall have it with God. By faith we take Christ for our Prince and 
Saviour, and, as such, depend upon him, and devote ourselves to him. Observe 
with what an air of triumph, and with what an emphasis laid upon the glo- 
rious name of God, they comfort themselves; “Jehovah is our Judge; Jehovah 
is our lawgiver; Jehovah is our king;” who, being self-existent, is self- 
sufficient, and all-sufficient to us. ’ 

7. The enemies shall be quite infatuated, and all their powers and projects 
broken; like a ship at sea in stress of weather, that cannot ride out the storm, 
but having her tackle torn, her mast split, and nothing wherewithal to repair 
them, is given up for a wreck; ver. 23, “the tacklings” of the Assyrian are 
loosed; that is, they are like a ship whose tacklings “are loosed,” or forsaken 
by the ship’s crew when they give it over for lost, finding that “they cannot 
strengthen the mast,” but it will come down. ‘They thought themselves sure 
of Jerusalem; but when they were just entering the port, as it were, and 
thought all was their own, they were quite becalmed and could not spread 
their sail, but lay wind-bound till God poured the fury of his wrath upon 
them. The enemies of God’s church are often disarmed and unrigged then 
when they think pe have almost gained their point. 

8. The wealth of their camp shall be a rich booty for the Jews; “ Then is the 
prey of a great spoil divided.” When the most were slain the rest fled in con- 
fusion, and with such precipitation that, like the Syrians, they left their tents 
as they were, so that all the treasure in them fell into the hands of the besieged, 
and even the lame take the prey; they that tarried at home did divide the 
spoil. It was so easy to come ee that not only the strong man might make 
himself master of it, but even the lame man whose hands were lame that he 
could not fight, and his feet that he could not pursue. As the victory shall 
cost them no peril, so the prey shall cost them no toil. And there was such 
abundance of it that, when those who were forward and came first had carried 
off as much as they would, even the lame that came late yet found sufficient. 
Thus God brought good out of evil; and not only delivered Jerusalem, but 
enriched it, and abundantly recompensed the losses they had sustained. Thus 
Hated beg) and well do the frights und distresses of the people of God many 
times end. 

9. Both sickness and sin shall be taken away; and then sickness is taken 
away in mercy, when this is all the fruit of it, and the recovery from it, even 
the taking away of sin. Ist. “ The inhabitant shall not say, I am sick.” As 
“the lame shall take the prey,” so shall the sick, notwithstanding their weak- 
ness, make a shift to get to the abandoned camp and seize something for them- 
selves. Or, there shall be such an universal transport of joy upon this occasion 
that even the sick shall for the present forget their sickness, and the sorrows 
of it, and join with the public in its rejoicings. The deliverance of their city 
shall be their cure. Or, it notes that whereas infectious diseases are commonly 
the effect of long sieges, it shall not be so with Jerusalem; but the inhabitants 
of it, with their victory and peace, shall have health also; and there shall be 
no complaining upon the account of sickness within their gates. Or, those 
that are sick shall bear their sickness without complaining as long as they 
see it goes well with Jerusalem. Our sense of private grievances should be 
drowned in our thanksgivings for public mercies. 2nd. *‘ The people that 
dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity.” Not only the body of the 
nation forgiven their national guilt in the removing of the national judg- 
ment, but particular persons that dwell therein shall repent and reform, and 
have their sins pardoned. And this is promised as that which is at the bottom 
of all other favours; he will do so and so for them, “for he will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness,” Heb. viii. 12. Sin is the sickness of the soul; when 
God pardons the sin he heals the disease; and when the diseases of sin are 
healed by pardoning mercy the sting of bodily sickness is taken out, and the 
cause of it removed; so that either the inhabitant shall not be sick or at least 
shall not say, “Iam sick.” If ee be taken away, we have little reason to 
complain of outward affliction; “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven 


thee. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ir this chapter we have the fatal doom of all the nations that are enemies to God’s church 
and people, though Edom only is instanced in, because of the old enmity of Esau to 
Jacob, which was typical, as much as that more ancient enmity of Cain to Abel, and 
flowed from the original enmity of the serpent to the seed of the woman, It is probable 
this prophecy had its accomplishment in the great desolations made by the Assyrian 
army first, or rather by Nebuchadnezzar’s army some time after, among those nations 
that were neighbours to Israel, and had been, some way or other, injurious to them. 
That mighty conqueror took a pride in shedding blood and laying countries waste, and 
therein, quite beyond his design, he was fulfilling what God here threatened against 
his and his people's enemies. But we have reason to think it is intended as a denuncia- 
tion of the wrath of God against all those who fight against the interests of his kingdom 
among men; that it has its frequent accomplishment in the havoc made by the wars of 
the nations and other desolating judgments, and will have its full accomplishment in 
the final dissolution of all things at the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. 
Here is, I. A demand of universal attention, ver. 1. II. A direful scene of blood and 
confusion presented, ver. 2—7. ILI, The reason given for these judgments, ver. 8. 
IV. The continuance of this desolation, the country being made like the lake of Sodom, 
ver. 9, 10, and the cities abandoned to wild beasts and melancholy fowl, ver. 11—15, 
V. The solemn ratification of all this, ver. 16, 17. Let us hear and fear. 


OME near, ye nations, to hear ; 
And hearken, ye people : 
Let the earth hear, and all that is therein ; 
The world, and all things that come forth of it. 
2 For the indignation of the Lorp ¢s upon all nations, 
And his fury upon all their armies : 
He hath utterly destroyed them, - 
He hath delivered them to the slaughter. 
8 Their slain also shall be cast out, 
And their stink shall come up out of their carcases, 
And the mountains shall be melted with their blood. 
4 And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, 


a (or tabernacle) just mentioned—a prominent feature in Oriental 
ife. 

xxxiii. 21. The promise of a well-watered land is accompanied by 
a promise of security from hostile ships, both small and great; for 
the ships of enemies must be meant. The real meaning of the word 
for “gallant ’’ is noble or mighty. 

xxxiii. 23. The enemy is here personified as a ship which has be- 
come unmanageable, and which is easily captured and spoiled. This is 
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And the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll: 
And all their host shall fall down, 
As the leaf falleth off from the vine, 
And as a fallen jig from the fig tree. 
For my sword shall be bathed in heaven : 
Behold, it shall come down upon Idumea, 
_And upon the people of my curse, to judgment. 
The sword of the Lorp is filled with blood, 
It is made fat with fatness, 
And with the blood of lambs and goats, 
With the fat of the kidneys of rams: 
For the Lorp hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
And a great slaughter in the land of Idumea 
And the unicorns shall come down with them, 
And the bullocks with the bulls; 
And their land shall be soaked with blood 
And their dust made fat with fatness. 
For zt is the day of the Lorp’s vengeance, 
And the year of recompences for the controversy of Zion. 


Here we have a prophecy, as elsewhere we have a history, of the wars of t 
Lord, which, we are sure, are all both righteous and successful. This world, 
as it is his creature, he doth good to; but as it is in the interest of Satan, who 
is called the god of this world, he fights against it. 

First. Here is the trumpet sounded, and the war proclaimed, ver. 1. All 
nations must hear and hearken, not only because what God is about to do is 
well worthy their remark, as ch. xxxiii. 11, but because they are all concerned 
init. Itis with them that God hath a quarrel; it is against them that God is 
coming forth in wrath, Let them all take notice that the great God is angry 
with them; his indignation is upon all nations, and therefore let all nations 
come near to hear. The “trumpet is blown in the city,” Am. iii. 6, and the - 
watchmen on the walls cry, “‘ Hearken to the voice of the trumpet,” Jer. vi. 17; 
“ Let the earth hear, and the fulness thereof,” for it is the Lord’s, Ps. xxiv. 1 
and ought to hearken to its maker and master. The world must hear, and “al 
things that come forth of it;” that is, the children of men, that are of the earth 
earthy, come out of it, and must return to it. Or, the inanimate products of 
the earth are called to, as more likely to hearken_ than sinners, whose hearts 
are hardened against the calls of God; “Hear, O ye mountains, the Lord’s 
controversy,” Mic. vi.1. It is so just a controversy that all the world may be 
safely appealed to concerning the equity of it. 

Secondly. Here is the manifesto published, setting forth, 

1. Whom he makes war against ; ver. 2, “ The indignation of the Lord is upon 
all nations.” They are all in confederacy against God and religion, all in the 
interests of the devil; and therefore he is angry with them all, even with “all 
the nations that forget him.” He hath long “suffered all nations to walk in 
their own ways,” Acts xiv. 16; but now he will no longer keep silence. As 
they have all had the benefit of his patience, so they must all expect now to 
feel his resentments. His fury is in a special manner upon all their armies; 
lst. Because with them aes have done mischief to the people of G i 
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od. Those 
are they that have made bloody work with them, and therefore they must be 
sure to have blood given them to drink. 2nd. Because with them they hope to 
make their part good against the justice and power of God; they trust to them 
as their defence, and therefore on them, in the first place, God’s fury will 
come. Armies before God’s fury are but as dry stubble before a consuming 
fire, though never so numerous and courageous. 

2. Whom he makes war for, and what are the grounds and reasons of the war; 
ver. 8, “ lt is the day of the Lord’s vengeance,” and he it is to whom vengeance 
belongs, and who is never unrighteous in taking vengeance, Rom. iii.5. As 
there is a day of the Lord’s patience, so there will be a day of his vengeance; 
for though he bear long he will not bear always; it is the year of recompences 
for the controversy of Zion. Zion is the holy city, the city of our solemnities, a 
type and figure of the church of God in the world. Zion has a just quarrel 
with her neighbours for the wrongs ener have done her, for all the treacherous 
and barbarous usage they have given her, profaning her holy things, laying 
waste her ea cig and slaying her sons. She has left it to God to plead her 
cause, and he will do it when the time, even the set time to favour Zion, comes; 
then he will recompense to her persecutors and oppressors all the mischiefs 
they have done her. ‘The controversy will be decided that Zion has been 
wronged, and therein Zion’s God has been himself abused; judgment will be 
given upon this decision, and execution done. Note, There is a time prefixed 
in the Divine counsels for the deliverance of the church and the destruction of 
her enemies ; a year of the redeemed which will come, a “ year of recompences 
for the controversy of Zion,” and we must patiently wait till then, and judge 
nothing before the time. 

Thirdly. Here are the operations of the war, and the methods of it settled 
wien aatallie gecunanes.of anceres. h my 

1. The “sword of the Lord is bathed in heaven;” that is all the preparation 
here made for the war, ver. 5. It may probably allude to some Rat hey 
had then of bathing their swords in some liquor or other to harden them or 
brighten them, It is the same with the furbishing of it, that it may glitter, 
Eze. xxi. 9—11. God's sword is bathed in heaven, in his counsel and decree, in 
his justice and power; and then there is no standing before it. 

2. 1t shall come down. What he has determined shall without fail be put in 
execution. It shall come down from heaven; and the higher the place is from 
whence it comes the heavier will it fall, It will come down upon Idumea, the 
people of God’s curse; that is, that lie under his curse, and are by it doomed 
to destruction. Miserable, for ever miserable, are they that have, by their 
sins, made themselves the people of God’s curse; for the sword of the Lord 
will infallibly attend thé curse of the Lord, and execute the sentences of its 
and those whom he curseth they are cursed indeed. It shall come down to 
judgment, to execute judgment upon sinners, Note, God’s sword of war is 
always a sword of justice. It is observed of him out of whose mouth goeth 
the 7 ei that “in righteousness he doth judge, and make war,” 

ev. xix. 11, 15. 

3. The nations and their armies shall be given up to the sword; ver. 2. 
“hath delivered them to the slaughter;” and then they cannot deliver base 
selves, nor can all the friends they have deliver them from it. ‘l'hose only are 


the usual view, but some think it is the condition of Jerusal 

is indicated, and Jerusalem which is addressed. ae 
xxxiv. 1, 2. The nations and peoples here addressed h ; 

to the exclusion of the Israel of : as am 
xxxiv. 5. The expression ‘my sword shall be bathed in heayen” ig 


obscure, and must be modified. The word for “bathed” has the _ 


meanings of drunk, saturated. &c., and the idea of the clause is that 
the sword is dripping with blood. As the sword is represented as 
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slain whom God delivers to the slaughter; for the keys of death are in his 
hand; and in delivering them to the slaughter he hath utterly destroyed them. 
Their destruction is as sure, when God hath doomed them to it, as if they 
were destroyed already, utterly destroyed. God has in effect delivered all 
the cruel enemies of his church to the slaughter by that word, Rev. xiii. 10, 
** He that killeth with the sword must be killed by the sword;” for the Lord is 
righteous. 

4. Pursuant to the sentence a terrible slaughter shall be made among them; 
ver. 6,‘ The sword of the Lord,” when it comes down with commission, doth 
vast execution; it is filled, satiated, surfeited with blood, the blood of the slain 
and made fat with their fatness. When the day of God’s abused mercy and 
patouse is over the sword of justice gives no quarter, spares none. Men have 

y sin lost the honour of the human nature, and made themselves like the beasts 
that perish; and therefore are justly denied the compassions and respects that 
are owing to the human nature, and killed as beasts; and no more made of 
slaying an army of men than of eben flock of lambs or goats, and feed- 
ing on “the fat of the kidneys of rams.” ay, the sword of the Lord shall not 
only despatch the lambs and goats, the infantry of their armies, the poor com- 
mon soldiers, but, ver. 7, the unicorns too shall be made to come down with 
them; and the bullocks with the bulls, though they are never so proud, and 
strong, and fierce, “the great men, and the mighty men, and the chief captains,” 

ev. vi. 25; the sword of the Lord will make as easy a prey of them as of the 
lambs and the goats. The greatest of men are nothing before the wrath of the 
great God. See what bloody work will be made; “the land shall be soaked 
with blood,” as with the rain that comes often yes it, and in great abundance ; 
and their dust, their dry and barren land, shall be made fat with the fatness of 
men slain in their full strength, as with manure. Nay, even the mountains, that 
are hard and rocky, shall-be melted with their blood, ver.3. ‘These expressions 
are hyperbolical, as St. John’s vision of blood to the horse bridles, Rev. xiv. 20, 
and are made use of, because they sound very dreadful to sense, (it makes us 
even shiver to think of such abundance of human gore,) and are therefore 
proper enough to express the terror of God’s wrath, which is dreadful beyond 
conception and expression. See what work sin makes, and wrath makes, even 
in this world; and think how much more terrible the wrath to come is, which 
will bring down the unicorns themselves to the bars of the pit. 

5. This great slaughter will be a great sacrifice to the justice of God; ver. 6, 
“The Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah;” there it is that the great Redeemer 
hath his garments dyed with blood, ch. Ixiii. 1. Sacrifices were intended for 
the honour of God, to make it appear that he hates sin and demands satisfac- 
tion for it; and that nothing but blood will make atonement; and for these 
ends this slaughter is. made, that in it “the wrath of God may be revealed 
from heayen against all the ungodliness and unrighteousness of men,” espe- 
galley Sesie ungodly, unrighteous enmity to his people; which was the sin that 
the Edomites were notoriously guilty of. In great sacrifices abundance of 
beasts were killed, hecatombs offered, and their blood poured out before the 
altar; and so will it be in this day of the Lord’s vengeance. And thus had the 
whole earth been soaked with the blood of sinners if Jesus Christ, the great 
propitiation, had not shed his blood for us. Butthose who reject him, and will 
not make a covenant with God by that sacrifice, will themselves fall as victims 
to Divine wrath. Damned sinners are everlasting sacrifices, Mar. ix. 49. They 
ot a not, which is the character of the ungodly, #cel. ix. 2, must be 
sacrificed. 

6. These slain shall be detestable to mankind, and shall be as much their 
loathing as ever they were their terror; ver. 3, they shall be cast out, and none 
shall pay them the respect of a decent burial ; but their stink shall come up out 
of their carcases, that all people, by the odious smell, as well as by the ghastly 
sight, may be made to conceive an indignation against sin, anda dreatot the 
wrath of God. They lie unburied, that they may remain monuments of Divine 

ustice. 

‘ 7. The effect and consequence of this slaughter shall be an universal confusion 
and desolation, as if the whole frame of nature were dissolved and melted 
down, ver. 4. ‘All the host of heaven shall pine and waste away,’ so the word 
is; the sun shall be darkened, and the moon look black, or be turned into 
blood; the heavens themselves shall be rolled together as a scroll of parch- 
ment, when we have done with it, and lay it by, or as when it is phritelled up 
by the heat of the fire; the stars shall fall as the leaves in autumn. All the 
beauty, joy, and comfort of the vanquished nation shall be lost and done away. 
Magistracy and government shall be abolished, and all dominion and rule, 
but that of the sword of war, shall fall. Conquerors in those times affected to 
lay waste the countries they conquered; and such a complete desolation is here 
described by such figurative expressions as will yet have a literal and full 
accomplishment in the dissolution of all things at the end of time; of which 
last day of judgment, the judgments which God doth now sometimes remark- 
ably execute on sinful nations are figures, earnests, and forerunners; and by 
these we should be awakened to think of that, for which reason these expres- 
sions are used here, and Rev. vi. 12, 13; but they are used without a metaphor, 
2 Pet. iii. 10, where we are told, that “the heavens shall pass away with a 


great noise and the earth shall be burnt up.” 


9 And the streams thereof shall be turned into pitch, 
And the dust thereof into brimstone, 

And the land thereof shall become burning pitch. 
It shall not be quenched night nor day ; 

The smoke thereof shall go up for ever : 

From generation to generation it shall lie waste ; 
None shall pass through it for ever and ever, 

But the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it ; 
The owl also and the raven shall dwell in it : 

And he shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion, 
And the stones of emptiness. 

They shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, 
But none shall be there, 

And all her princes shall be nothing. 

And thorns shall come up in her palaces, 

Nettles and brambler in the fortresses thereof: 
And it shall be an habitation of dragons, 

And a court for owls. 
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| |4 The wild beasts of the desert shall also meet with the wild 
beasts of the island, 

And the satyr shall cry to his fellow ; 

The screech owl also shall rest there, 

And find for herself a place of rest. 

15 There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, 
And hatch, aud gather under her shadow: 
There shall the vuitures also be gathered, 


EGYPTIAN VULTURES, 


Every one with her mate. 
16 Seek ye out of the book of the Lorp, and read: 
No one of these shall fail, 
None shall want her mate : 
For my mouth it hath commanded, and his spirit it hath 
gathered them. 
17 And he hath cast the lot for them, 
And his hand hath divided it unto them by line: 
They shall possess it for ever, 
From generation to generation shall they dwell therein. 


CORMORANTS.—vVer. 11. 


This prophecy looks very black ; but sure it looks so farther than upon Edom 
and Bozrah. 1. It speaks the melancholy changes that are often made by the 
Divine providence in countries, cities, palaces, and families. Places that have 
flourished, and been much frequented, strangely go to decay. We know not 
where to find the places where many great towns celebrated in history once 
stood. Fruitful countries, in process of time, are turned into barrenness; and 
pompous, populous cities, into ruinous heaps. Old decayed castles look fright- 
ful, and their ruins are almost as much dreaded as ever their garrisons were. 
2. it speaks the destroying Judgments which are the products of God's wrath 
and the just punishment of those that are enemies to his people, which God 
will inflict when “the year of the redeemed is come,” and “the year of recom- 
pences for the controversy of Zion.” Those that aim to rnin the church, ean 
never do that, but will infallibly ruin themselves. 3. It speaks the final desola- 
tion of this wicked world, which is “reserved unto fire at the day of judgment,” 
2 Pet. iii. 7. The earth itself, when it and all the works that are therein, shall 
be burnt up, will (for aught i know) be turned into a hell to ali those that set 
their affections only on earthly things; however, it shews us What will be the 
lot of the generation of God’s curse, 
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being still in heaven, this must be spoken in anticipation of what 
would happen. (See verse 6.) 
xxxiv. 6. Bozrah was one of the cities of Idumea, or Edom. It 
was not Bostra, in Hauran, but a place in the mountains of Edom. 
xxxiv. 7. For “unicorns” here we must read buffaloes or wild 


_ oxen, as in all cases where the word occurs. 


xxxiv. 9,10. These and following verses describe in poetic language 


_the desolation of Edom. Without asserting the literal fulfilment of 


37 


that which is strongly figurative, it may be observed that this predic- 
tion has been substantially fulfilled in a most remarkable manner. 

xxxiv. 11. By “cormorant” and “bittern’” some understand pelican 
and hedgehog ; others for “ bittern” have porcupine. Dr, Tristram 
decides for pelican and bittern. 1 

xxxiv. 13,14. By “dragons” some kind of reptile is meant, and 
the so-called “owls” are probably ostriches. The “wild beasts of 
the desert” and “wild beasts of the island” are so called by con- 
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First. The country shall become like the lake of Sodom; ver. 9, 10, “ The | 
streams thereof” that both watered the land, and pleased and refreshed the 
inhabitants, shall now be turned into pitch, shall be congealed, shall look black 
and shall move slowly, or not at all. ‘ Their floods to lazy streams of pitch shall 
turn,’ so Sir R. Blackmore; and the dust thereof shall be turned into brimstone ; 
so combustible hath sin made their land, that it shall take fire at the first spark 
of God’s wrath struck upon it; and when it hath taken fire, it shall “become 
burning pitch.” The fire shall be universal, not a house or town on fire, but a 
whole country; and it shall not be in the power of‘any to sup press or extinguish 
it; it shall burn continually, burn perpetually, and shall “not be quenched 
night or day.” The torment of those in hell, or that have a hell within them 
in their own consciences, is without interruption; the smoke of this fire goes 
up for ever. As long as there are provoking sinners on earth, from one genera- 
tion to another, an “increase of sinful men” to “augment the fierce anger of the 
Lord,” Num. xxxii. 14, there will be a righteous God in heaven to punish them 
for it; and as long as a people keep up a succession of sinners God will have 
a succession of plagues for them; nor will any that fall under the wrath of God 
be ever able to recover themselves. It will be found, how light soever men 
make of it, that “it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” If 
the land be doomed to destruction, none shall pass through it; but. travellers 
will choose rather to go a great way about, than come within smell of it. 

Secondly. The cities shall become like old decayed houses, that being deserted 
by the owners, look very frightful, being commonly possessed by beasts of prey 
or fowl, that are ill omens. See how dismally the palaces of the enemy look. 
The description is very elegant and fine. : 

1. God shall mark them for ruin and destruction. “ He shall stretch out upon 
Bozrah the line of confusion, with the stones” or plummets “of emptiness,” 
ver, 11. This intimates the equity of the sentence passed upon it, it is given 
according to the rules of justice, and the exact agrecableness of the execution 
with the sentence, the destruction is not wrought at random, but by line and 
level. The confusion and emptiness that shall overspread the face of the whole 
country shall be like that of the whole earth when it was tohu and bohu, the very 
words here used, ‘‘ without form and void.” Sin will soon turn a paradise into 
a chaos, and sullies the beauty of the whole creation, Gen, i. 2. Where there is 
confusion there will soon be emptiness; but both are appointed by the Governor 
of the world, and in exact proportions. 

2. Their great men shall be all cut off, and none of them shall dare to appear; 
ver, 12, “They shall call the nobles of the kingdom, to take care of the arduous 
affairs which lie before them, but none shall be there to take this ruin under 
their hand; and all her princes having the sad tidings brought them shall be 
nothing, shall be at their wits’ end, and not be able to stand them in stead, to 
shelter them from destruction. 

3. Even the houses of state, and those of strength, shall become as wildernesses, 
ver. 13; not only grass shall grow, but “thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof,” and there shall be none to cut 
them up, or tread them down. We sometimes see ruined buildings thus over- 
grown with rubbish. It notes that the place shall not only be uninhabited and 
unfrequented, where a full court used to be kept, but that it shall be under 
the curse of God; for thorns and thistles were the products of the curse, 

ren, iii. 18. 

4. They shall become the residence and rendezvous of fearful, frightful beasts 
and birds, that usually frequent such ceempere | pisces because there they 
may be undisturbed ; and when they are frightened thither, they help to frighten 
men thence. ‘This circumstance of the desolation, being apt to strike a horror 
upon the mind, is much enlarged upon here, ver. 11. “The cormorant shall 
possess it;” or, the pelican, that affects to be solitary, Ps. cii.6; and the bittern, 
that makes a hideous noise; the owl, a melancholy bird; the raven, a bird of 
prey, invited by the dead carcases shall dwell there, (‘ With all the ill-boding 
inousters of the air’—Sir R. Blackmore.) All the unclean birds, which were 
not for the service of man; ver. 13, “It shall be a habitation of dragons,” which 
ae poisonous and hurtful. 


* And in their lofty rooms of state, 
Where cringing sycophants did wait, 
Dragons shall hiss, and hungry wolves shall howl. 
In courts before by mighty lords possest, 
The serpent shall erect his speckled crest, 
Or fold his circling spires to rest,’—Sir R. Blackmore. 
That which was a court for princes shall now be a “court for owls,” or 
ostriches; ver. 14, “ The wild beasts of the desert,” the dry and sandy country, 
shall meet as it were by appointment with the “ wild beasts of the island,” the 
wet, marshy country, and shall regale themselves with such a perfect desolation 
as they shall find there. 


‘Leopards and all the ravening brotherhoods, 
That range the geen or lurk in woods, 
Each other shall invite to come, 

And make this wilder place their home; 
Fierce beasts of every frightful shape and size 
Shall settle here their bloody colonies,’—Sir R. Blachmore. 


“The satyr shall ery to his fellow” to go with him to this desert place; or, 
being there, shall please themselves that they have found such an agreeable 
habitation. There shall the screech owl rest, a night bird, and an ominous one; 
the great owl shall there make her nest, (ver. 15) and lay and hatch. The breed 
of them shall be kept up to heir this desulate place; the vultures that feast on 
ecarcases shall be gathered there, every one with his mate. Now observe, 
st. How the places which men have deserted, and keep at - distance from, are 
proper receptacles for other animals, which the providence or God takes care of, 
and will not neglect. 2nd. Whom they resemble that are morose, unsociable, 
and unconversable, and affect a melancholy retirement. They are like these 
solitary creatures that take delight in desolations. 3rd. What a dismal change 
sin makes; it turns a fruitful land into barrenness, a frequented city into a 
wilderness. 

5. Here is an assurance given of the full accomplishment of it; ver. 16, 17, 
“Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read.” When this destruction comes, 
compare the event with the prediction, and you will find it to answer exactly. 
Note, The book of the prophets is the book of the Lord, and, as of Divine original 
and authority, we ought to consult it and converse with it. We must not only 
read it, but seek out of it, search into it; turn first to one text and then to another, 
and compare them together. Abundance of useful knowledge might thus be 
extracted by a diligent search out of the Scriptures, which cannot be got by a 
superficial reading of them. When you have read the prediction out of the book 
of the Lord, then observe, Ist. That according to what you have read so you 
see. “No one of these shall fail,” either beast or fowl; and it being foretold, 
that they shall possess it from generation to generation, in order to that, that 
the species een be propagated “none shall want her mate ;” these marks of | 
desolation shall be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the land. 2nd. That | 
God’s mouth having commanded this direful muster, his Spirit shall gather them, | 
aa the creatures by instinct were ope to Adam to be named, and to Noah 
to be housed. What God’s word has appointed his Spirit will effect and bring 
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about; for no word of God shall fall to the ground. The word of God's ee g 
3r 
That there is an exact order and Py ortion observed in the accomplishment of 
this threatening. He hath cast the lot for these birds and beasts, so that each 
one shall know his ete as readily as if it were marked by line. See the like 
Joel ii. 7, 8, “ They shall not break their ranks, neither shall one thrust another 
The soothsayers among the heathen foretold events by the flight of birds, as 
if the fate of men depended on them; but here we find that the flight of birds 
is under the direction of the God of Israel; “ He hath cast the lot for them.” 
4th. That the desolation shall be perpetual; “They shall possess it for ever.” 
God’s Jerusalem may be laid in ruins; but Jerusalem of old recovered itself 
out of its ruins, till it gave place to the gospel Jerusalem, which may be brought 
low, but shall be rebuilt, and shall continue till it give place to the heavenly 
Jerusalem; but the enemies of the church shall be for ever desolate, shall be 
punished with an everlasting destruction. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


As after a prediction of God’s judgments upon the world, ch. xxiv., follows a promise of 
great mercy to be had in store for his church, eh. xxv., so here, after a black and dread- 
ful scene of confusion in the foregoing chapter, we have in this a bright and pleasant 
one}; which, though it foretell the flourishing estate of Hezekiah’s kingdom in the latter 
part of his reign, yet surely looks as far beyond that as the prophecy in the foregoing 
chapter doth beyond the destruction of the Edomites. Both were typical, and it con- 
cerns us most to look at those things which they were typical of,—the kingdom of 
Christ, and the kingdom of heaven. When the world that lies in wickedness shall be 
laid in ruins, and the Jewish church, that persisted in infidelity, shall become a deso- 
lation, then the gospel church shall be set up and made to flourish. JI. The Gentiles 
shall be brought into it, ver. 1, 2,7. II. The well-wishers to it, that were weak and 
timorous, shall be encouraged, ver. 3, 4. III. Miracles shall be wrought both on the 
souls and bodies of men, ver. 5,6. IV. It shall be conducted in the way of holiness, 
ver. 8,9. V. It shall be brought at last to endless joys, ver. 10. Thus do we find 
pcre of Christ and heaven in this chapter than one would have expected in the Old 

estament, 


Shee wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; 
. And the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose 
2 It shall blossom abundantly, 
And rejoice even with joy and singing: 
The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, 
The excellency of Carmel and Sharon, 
They shall see the glory of the Lorp, 
And the excellency of our God. 
3 Strengthen ye the weak hands, 
And confirm the feeble knees. 
Say to them ¢hat are of a fearful heart, 
Be strong, fear not: 
Behold, your God will come with vengeance, 
Even God with a recompence ; 
He will come and save you. 


In these verses we have, 

First. he desert land blooming. In the chapter before we had a populous 
and fruitful country turned into a horrid wilderness; here we have, in lieu of 
that, a wilderness turned into a good land. When the land of Judah was freed 
from the Assyrian army, those parts of the country that had been made as a 
wilderness by the ravages and outrages they committed, began to recover them- 
selves, and to look pleasantly bate and to “blossom as the rose.” When the 
Gentile nations, that had been long as a wilderness bringing forth no fruit to 
God, received the Gospel, joy came with it to them, Ps. lxvil, 3, 4; xcvi. 11, 12. 
When Christ was preached in Samaria, there was “great joy in that city,” 
Acts viii. 8; they that sat in darkness saw a great and joyful light; and then 
they blossomed, that is, gave hopes of abundance of fruit; for that was it which 
the preachers of the Gospel aimed at, Jno. xv. 16; to “go and bring forth 
fruit,” Ztom. i. 13; Col. i. 6. Though blossoms are not fruit, and often misearry 
and come to nothing, a they are in order to fruit. Converting grace makes the 
soul, that was as a wilderness, to rejoice “ with joy and singing, and to“ blossom 
abundantly.” This flourishing desert shall have all ‘‘the glory of Lebanon given 


‘to it,” which consisted in the strength and stateliness of its cedars, together with 


“the excellency of Carmel and Sharon,” which consisted in corn and cattle, 
Whatever is valuable in any institution is brought into the Gospel. All the 
beauty of the Jewish church was admitted into the Christian church, and 
appeared in its perfection, as the spostte sbews at large in his epistle to the 
Hebrews, that whatever was excellent and desirable in the Mosaic economy 
is translated into the evangelical institutes. 

Secondly. The glory of God shining forth. “ They shall see the glory of the 
Lord,” that is, God will manifest himself more than eyer in his grace and love 
to mankind, (for that is his glory and excellency,) and he shall give them eyes 
to see it, and hearts to be duly affected with it. This is that which will make 
the desert blossom. The more we see by faith of the “glory of the Lord, and 
the ieee! of our God,” the more joyful and the more fruitful shall we be. 

Thirdly. The feeble and fuint-hearted encouraged, ver. 3, 4. - God’s prophets 
and ministers are in a special manner charged by virtue of their office to 
strengthen the weak hands, that is, to comfort those who could not yet recover 
the mighty Sh fel ay had been put into by the Assyrian army, with an assur- 
ance that God would now return in mercy to them. ‘This is the design of the 
Gospel, 1. To strengthen those that are weak, and to confirm tham; the weak 
hands that are unable either to work or fight, and can hardly be lifted u 
in prayer; and the feeble knees that are unable either to stand or walk, an 
unfit for the race set before us. The Gospel furnishes us with strengthening 
considerations, and shews us where rps is laid re for us. Among tive 
Christians there are many that have weak hands and feeble knees, that are 
yet but babes in Christ; but it is our duty to strengthen our brethren, 
Lu. xxii. 32; not only to bear with the infirm, but to do what we can to eur- 
firm them, Rum. xv. 1; 1 Thes. v.14. It is our duty also to strengthen our- 
selves, to “li-t up the hands which hang down,” Heb. xii. 12; improving the 
strength God has given us, and exerting it. 2. T’o hearten those that are 
timorous and discouraged; “Say to them that are of a fearful heart,” because 
of their own weakness, ‘and the strength of their enemies, that are hasty, (so the. 
word is,) that are for betaking themselves to flight upon the first ala nm, and 


jecture, and are probably hyenas and jackals. For “satyrs” we 
may understand wild goats. The older translators were little ac- 
quainted with the zoology of Bible lands, and consequently sometimes 
tell into mistakes. 

xxxv. 1. The words “for them” might be omitted from the 
translation. Instead of “rose” Dr. Tristram prefers “ narcissus.” 

xxxv. 2, The language here is in contrast with that in chap. 
xxxiii. 9, where the effects of invasion are signified. For the first 
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clause the Greek has, “The desert of Jordan shall blossom and 
rejoice ;”’ but this seems to be erroneous, as no other version or 
copies favour it. Between this verse and the next the Syriac and 
Arabic versions have editorial notes, as we may call them. The 


Syriac is, End of the first part. Exhortation and consolation for. —_ 
the feeble that the Redeemer will come and redeem them.” These 


words appear even in Dr. Lee’s edition for the Bible Society. Those 
in the Arabic are partly similar: “ Exhortation of the prophet to the 
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ng up the cause; that sey in their haste, they are cut off and undone, 
s. xxri. 22. There is enough in the Gospel to silence these fears ; it saith to 
them, and let them say it to themselves, and one to another, “ Be strong, fear 
not.” Fear is weakening, the more we strive against it, the stronger we are 
both for doing and ss torng § and, for our encouragement to strive, he that 
saith to us, “ Be strong,” hath laid help for us upon one that is mighty. 
Fourthly. Assurance given of the approach of a Saviour; “Your God will 
come with vengeance.” God will appear for you against, your enemies, will 
recompense both their injuries and your losses. The Messiah will come in the 
fulness of time, to take vengeance on the powers of darkness, to spoil them, 
and make a show of them openly, to recompense those that mourn in Zion with 
abundant comforts; he will come and save us. With the hopes of this the Old 
Testament saints strengthened their weak hands. He will come again at the 
end of time, will come in flaming fire, to recompense tribulation to them that 
have troubled his eople, and to those who were troubled, rest; such a rest 
as will be not only a final period, but a full reward of all their troubles, 
2 Thes. i. 6,7. They whose hearts tremble for the ark of God, and are under 
a concern for his church in the world, may silence their fears with this, God 
will take the work into hisown hands. Your God will come, who pleads your 
cause, and owns your interest, even God himself, who is God alone. 


5 Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
And the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 
Then shall the lame maz leap as an hart, 
And the tongue of the dumb sing: 

For in the wilderness shall waters break out, 
And streams in the desert. 

And the parched ground shall become a pool, 
And the thirsty land springs of water : 

In the habitation of dragons, where each lay, 
Shall be grass with reeds and rushes. 

And an highway shall be there, and a way, 
And it shall be called The way of holiness ; 
The unclean shall not pass over it; but it shadd be for those: 
The wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein, 
No lion shall be there, 

Nor any ravenous beast shall go up thereon, 
It shall not be found there ; 

But the redeemed shall walk there: 

And the ransomed of the Lorp shall return, 
And come to Zion with songs 

And everlasting joy upon their heads : 

They shall obtain joy and gladness, 

And sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 


Then, when your God shall come, even Christ, to set up his kingdom in the 
world, to which all the prophets bare witness, especially towards the con- 
elusion of their prophecies of the temporal deliverances of the ehurch, and this 
evangelical prophet especially; then look for great things. . 

irst. Wonders shall be wrought in the kingdoms both of nature and grace; 
wonders of mercy wrought upon the children of men, sufficient to evince that 
it is no less than a God that comes to us. 1. Wonders shall be wrought on 
ver. 5,6, “ The eyes of the blind shall be opened.” This was often 
ord Jesus, when he was here ypon earth, with a word's speaking ; 
and one he gave sight to that was born blind, Mat. ix. 273; xii. 22; xx. 30; 
Jno, ix. 6. By his power the ears of the deaf also were unstopped; with one 
word, Ephphatha, were opened, Mar. vii. 32. Many that were lame had the 
use of their limbs restored, so perfectly that they could not only go, but leap, 
and with so much joy to them that oat could not forbear leaping for joy, as 
that impotent man, Acts iii. 8. The dumb also were enabled to speak, and then 
no marvel they were disposed to sing for joy, Mat. ix. 32, 33. hese miracles 
Christ wrought to prove that he was sent of God, Jno. iii. 2; nay, working 
them by his own power, and in his own name, he proved that he was God, the 
same who at first made man’s mouth, the hearing ear, and the seeing eye. When 
he would prove his Divine mission to John’s disciples, he did it by miracles of 
this kind, in which this scripture was fulfilled. 2. Wonders great wonders, 
shall be wrought on men’s souls. By the word and i aos of Christ those that 
were spiritually blind were enlightened, Acts xxvi. 18, those that were deaf to the 
calls of God were made to hear them oe! as Lydia, whose heart the Lord 
opened so that she attended, Acts xvi, 14." hose that were impotent to every 
thing that is good, by Divine grace are made not only able for it, but active 
in it, and run the way of God’s commandments. Those also that were dumb, 
and knew not how to speak of God, or to God, having their understandings 
opened to know him, shall thereby have their lips opened to shew forth his 
raise. The tongue of the dumb shall sing for joy, the joy of God's salvation, 
Praise shall be perfected out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 
Secondly. The Spirit shall be poured out from on high, There shall be waters 
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men’s bodies ; 
done by our L 


and streams, rivers of living water, which, when our Saviour spake of, as the | 


fulfilling of the Scripture, and most probably of this scripture, the evangelist 
tells us he spake of the Spirit, Jno. vii. 38, 39, as doth also this prophet, 
ch. xxxii. 15. So here, ver. 6, “Iu the wilderness,” where one would least 
expect it, “shall waters break out.” This was fulfilled when the Holy Ghost 
fell upon the Gentiles that heard the word, Acts x. 44; then were the fountains 
of life opened, whence streams flowed that watered the earth abundantly. 
These waters are said to break out; which notes a pleasing surprise to the 
Gentile world, such as brought them, as it were, into a new world. ‘The blessed 
effect of this shall be, that “the parched ground shall become a pool,” ver. 7. 
‘They that laboured and were heavy laden under the burthen of guilt, and were 
scorched with the sense of Divine wrath, found rest and refreshment and 
abundant comforts in the Gospel. In the thirsty land, where no water was, 
‘no ordinances, Ps. Ixiii. 1, there shall be springs of water, a gospel ministry 
and by that the administration of all gospel ordinances in their purity an 
plenty, which are the river that makes glad the city of our God, Ps. xlvi. 4. 
In the habitation of dragons,” who choose to dwell in the parehed, scorched 


feeble, and encouragement of them, and prediction of the coming of 


the Messiah.” Of course these notes are of no critical authority, 
but they are interesting records of Oriental views as to the division 
and meaning of the text. The Syriac renders the next two verses 
thus: “Let the hands which hang down be strengthened, and the 
knees which tremble be confirmed; say to the fearful of heart, Be 
strong, and fear not; behold, your God the Vindicator cometh; God 


the Redeemer cometh, and shall redeem you.” 
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ground, ch. xxxiy. 9, 13, these waters shall flow and dispossess them, so that 
where each lay shall be grass with reeds and rushes,” great plenty of useful 
products. ‘Thus it was when Christian churches were planted and flourished 
greatly in the cities of the Gentiles, that for many ages had been habitations 


of dragons, or devils rather, as Babylon, Ztev. xviii. 2. When the property 
of the idols’ temples was altered, and they were converted to the service of 
Christianity, then the habitations of dragons became fruitful fields. 

‘Thirdly. The way of religion and godliness shall be laid open. It is here 
called the way of holiness, ver. 8, the way both of holy worship and a holy cou- 
versation. Holiness is the rectitude of the human nature and will in conformity 
to the Divine nature and will. The way of holiness is that course of religious 
duties in which men ought to walk and press forwards with an eye to the glory 
of God, and their own felicity in the enjoyment of him. When our God shall 
come to save us he shall chalk out to us this way by his Gospel so as it had 
never been before described. 

1. It shall be an appointed way; not a way of sufferance, but a highway, and 
a way into which we are directed by a Divine authority, and in which we are 
pretnstad by a Divine warrant. It is the King’s highway, the King of kings’ 

ighway, in which, though we may be waylaid, we cannot be stopped. The 
way of holiness is the way of God’s commandments, it is (as highways use to 
be) the good old way, Jer. vi. 16. 

2. It shall be an appropriated way, the way in which God will bring his own 

chosen to himself; but “the unclean shall not pass over it,” either to defile it, 
or to disturb those that walk init. It is a way i. itself, distinguished from the 
way of the world, for it is a way of separation from, and nonconformity to, this 
world. “It shall be for those” whom the Lord hath set apart for himself, 
Ps, iy. 3, shall be reserved for them; “the redeemed shall walk there,” and the 
satisfaction they take in these ways of pleasantness shall be out of the reach 
of molestation from an evil world. “The unclean shall not pass over it,” for 
it shall be a fair way; those that walk in it are the undefiled in the way, who 
escape the pollution that is in the world. 
_ 3. It shall be a straight way: “‘lhe wayfaring men,” who choose to travel 
it, “ though fools,” of weak capacity in other things, yet shall have such plain 
directions from the word and Spirit of God in this way, that they “shall not 
err therein;” not that they shall be infallible, no, not in their own conduct, 
or that they shall in nothing mistake; but they shall not be guilty of any fatal 
seatgaitey te shall not so miss their way but they shall recover it again, and get 
well to their journey’s end, They that are in the narrow way, though some 
may fall into one path and others into another, not all equally right, but all 
meeting at last in the same end, yet they shall never fall into the broad way 
again; the Spirit of truth shall lead them into all truth that is necessary for 
them. Note, The way to heaven is a plain way, and easy to hit. “God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world,” and made them wise to salvation. 
< yh eae is easy to him that understandeth.” 

4. It shall be a safe way: “ No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast,” 
ver. 9; none to hurt or destroy. ‘They that keep close to this way keep out of 
the reach of Satan, the roaring lion; “that wicked one toucheth them not.” 
They that walk in the way of holiness may proceed with a holy security and 
serenity of mind, knowing that nothing can do them any real hurt; they shall 
be “quiet from the fear of evil.” It was in Hezekiah’s days, some time after 
the id ee of the ten tribes, that God, being displeased with the colonies that 
settled there, sent lions among them, 2 Ain. xvii. 25. But Judah keeps her 
integrity, and therefore no lion shall be there. Those that walk in the way of 
holiness must separate themselves from the unclean and the ravenous, must 
save themselves from an untoward generation; and, hoping that they them- 
ae are of the redeemed, let them walk with the redeemed which shall walk 
there. 

Fourthly. The end of this way shall be everlasting joy, ver. 10. This precious 

romise of peace now will end shortly in endless joys and rest for the soul. 

ere is good news for the citizens of Zion, rest to the weary; “the ransomed 
of the Lord,” who therefore ought to follow him wherever he goes, Fev. xiv. 4, 
“shall return and come to Zion,” 1. To serve and worship God in the chureh 
militant. They shall deliver themselves out of Babylon, Zec. ii. 7; “‘shall ask the 
way to Zion,” Jer. 1. 5; and shall find the way, ch. lii. 12. God will open them 
a door of escape out of their captivity, and it shall be an effectual door, thouga 
there be many adversaries. They shall join themselves to the gospel church, 
that mount Zion, that city of the living God, Heb. xii. 22. They shall come with 
songs of joy and praise for their deliverance out of Babylon, where they wept 
upon every remembrance of Zion, Ps. exxxvii. 1. They that by faith are made 
citizens of the gospel Zion, may g0 on their way rejoicing, Acts viii. 39; they 
shall sing in the ways of the Lord, and be still praising him; they rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, and the sorrows and sighs of their convictions are made to flee 
away by the power of Divine consolations. ‘They that mourn are blessed; for 
they shall be comforted. 2. To see and enjoy God in the church triumphant. 
They that walk in the way of holiness, under the conduct of their Redeemer, 
shall come to Zion at last, to the heavenly Zion, shall come in a body, shall al 
be presented together faultless at the coming of Christ’s glory with exceeding 
joy, Jude 24, Rev. vii. 17; they shall come with songs. When God’s people 
returned out of Babylon to Zion, they came weeping, Jer. 1. 4; but they shall 
come to heaven singing a new song, which no man ean learn, Fev. xiv. 3. When 
they shall enter into thie joy of their Lord it shall be what the joys of this world 
never could be,—everlasting joy, without mixture, interruption, or period ; ‘it 
shall not only fill their hearts to their own perfect and perpetual satisfaction, 
but it shall be upon their heads, as an ornament of grace and crown of glory, as 
a garland worn in token of victory. Their joy shall be visible, and no longer a 
secret thing, as it is here in this world; it shall be proclaimed to the glory of 
God, and their mutual encouragement. ‘They shall then obtain that joy and 
gladness which they could never expect on this side heaven; “and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away” for ever, as the shadows of the night before the rising 
sun. ‘Thus these prophecies, which relate to the Assyrian invasion, conclude, 
for the support of the people of God under that Seem and to direct their 
joy in their deliverance from it to something higher. Our joyful hopes and 

rospects of eternal life should swallow up both all the sorrows and all the 
joys of the present time. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The prophet Isaiah is, in this and the three following chapters, an historian; for the 
Scripture history, as well as the Scripture prophecy, is given by inspiration of God, and 
was dictated to holy men. Many of the prophecies of the foregoing chapters had their 
accomplishment in Sennacherib’s invading Judah, and besieging Jerusalem, and the 
miraculous defeat he met with there; and therefore the story of this is here inserted, 
both for the explication and confirmation of the prophecy. The key of prophecy is to 
be found in history; and here, that we might have the readier entrance, it is as it were 
hung at the door. And the exact fulfilling of this prophecy might serve to confirm the 
faith of God’s people in the other prophecies, the accomplishment of which war ata 
greater distance. Whether this story was taken from the book of the Kings, and added 
here, or whether it was first written by Isaiah here, and from hence taken into the book 
of Kings, is not material; but the story is the same almost verbatim; and it was so 


xxxv. 4. For “fearful” the Hebrew is “hasty;” but it is well 
known that the ideas of fear and haste were associated in the Jewish 
mind, as in the expression, ‘‘ He that believeth shall not make haste” 
—i.e., shall not be in a state of trepidation and alarm. 

xxxv. 7. For “parched ground” we must translate ** mirage,” 
the well-known fictitious appearance of water in hot countries, 
* Dragons ’”’—i.e., reptiles. 

xxxv. 8. The words, “ But it shall be for those: the wayfaring men 
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memorable an event, that it was well worthy to be twice recorded, 2 Kin. xviii. and 
xix., and here; and an abridgment of it likewise, 2 Chr. xxxii. We shall be but short 
in our observations upon this story here, having largely explained it there. In this 
chapter we have, I. Tne descent which the king of Assyria made upon Judah, and 
his success against all the defenced cities, ver. 1. II. The conference he desired to 
have with Hezekiah, and the managers on both sides, ver, 2, 3. III. Rabshakeh’s 
railing, blasphemous speech with which he designed to frighten Hezekiah into a sub- 
mission, and persuade him to surrender at discretion, ver. 4—10. IV. His appeal to the 
people, and his attempt to persuade them to desert Hezekiah, and so force him to sur- 
render, ver. 11—20. V. The report of this made to Hezekiah by his agent, ver. 21, 22. 


OW it came to pass in the fourteenth year of 

king Hezekiah, that Sennacherib king of Assy- 
ria came up against all the defenced cities of Judah, 
and took them. 2 And the king of Assyria sent 
Rabshakeh from Lachish to Jerusalem unto king 
Hezekiah with a great army. And he stood by the 
conduit of the upper pool in the highway of the ful- 
ler’s field. 3 Then came forth unto him Ehakim, 
Hilkiah’s son, which was over the house, and Shebna 
the seribe, and Joah, Asaph’s son, the recorder. 4 
And Rabshakeh said unto them, Say ye now to 
Hezekiah, Thus saith the great king, the king of 
Assyria, What confidence is this wherein thou trust- 
est? 5 I say, sayest thou, (but they are but vain 
words) I have counsel and strength for war : now on 
whom dost thou trust, that thou rebellest against me? 
6 Lo, thou trustest in the staff of this broker reed, 
on Egypt; whereon if a man lean, it will go into his 
hand, and pierce it: so is Pharaoh king of Egypt to 
al that trust in him. 7 But if thou say to me, We 
trust in the Lorp our God: is it not he, whose high 
places and whose altars Hezekiah hath taken away, 
and said to Judah and to Jerusalem, Ye shall wor- 
ship before this altar? 8 Now therefore give pledges, 
I pray thee, to my master the king of. Assyria, and 
I will give thee two thousand horses, if thou be able 
on thy part to set riders upon them. 9 How then 
wilt thou turn away the face of one captain of the 
least of my master’s servants, and put thy trust on 
Egypt for chariots and for horsemen? 10 And am 
I now come up without the Lorp against this land to 
destroy it? the Lorp said unto me, Go up against 
this land and destroy it. 


We shall here only observe some practical lessons from hence. 

First. That a people may be in the way of their duty, and yet meet with 
trouble and distress. Hezekiah was reforming, and his people in some measure 
reformed; and yet their country is at that time Cyaael and a great part of it 
laid waste. Perhaps they began to grow remiss, and cool in the work of 
reformation, were doing it by the halves, and ready to sit down short of 
a thorough reformation; and then God visited them with this judgment, to 
put life into them and that good cause. We must not wonder if, when we are 
doing well, God sends afHictions to quicken us to do better, to do our best, and 
to press towards perfection. 

Secondly. That we must never be secure of the continuance of our peace in 
this world, nor think our mountain stands so strong as that if cannot. be moved. 
Hezekiah was not only a pious king, but prudent, both in his administration at 
home and his treaties abroad. His affairs were in a good posture, and he seemed 
particularly to be upon good terms with the king of Assyria; for he had lately 
made his peace with him by a rich present, 2 Kin. xviii. 14, and yet that perfidi- 
ous prince pours an army into his country all of a sudden, and lays it waste. 
It is good for us, therefore, always to keep up an expectation of trouble, that, 
when it comes, it may be no surprise to us, and then it will be the less a terror. 

Thirdly. That God sometimes permits the enemies of his people, even those 
that are most impious and treacherous, to prevail far against them. ‘The king 
of Assyria took all, or most, of the defenced cities o 
country would, of course, be an easy prey to him. Wickedness may prosper 
a while, but cannot prosper always. 

Fourthly. Proud men love to talk big, to boast of what they are and have 
and have done; nay, of what they will do, to insult over others, and set all 
mankind at defiance; though thereby they render themselves ridiculous to all 
wise men, and obnoxious to the wrath of that God who resisteth the proud. 
But thus they think to make themselves feared, though they make themselves 
hated, and to carry their pan by great swelling words of vanity, Jude 16. 

Fifthly. The enemies of God's people endeavour to one them by frighten- 
ing them, especially by frightening them from their confidence in God. Thus 
Rabshakeh here, with noise and banter, rnns down Hezekiah as utterly unable 
to cope with his master, or in the least to make head against him. 


though fools,” &c., are differently understood by Lowth, Barnes, 
Ewald, &c., thus: “ But He himself shall be with them, walking in 
the way, and the foolish shall not err therein.” Other critics defend 
the ordinary translation, as more in harmony with the text as it 
stands in the Hebrew. Such is the opinion of Gesenius, Delitzsch, 
and Alexander. The sense commonly assigned to the words on this 
view is that set forth by Mr. Henry. The Targum seems to avoid the 
veal difficulty; “The unclean shall not pass over it, and they shall 
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us, therefore, that we may keep our ground against the enemies of our souls, te 
keep up our spirits by keeping up our hope in God. 

Sixthly, It is acknowledged on all hands, that those who forsake God’s ser- 
vice forfeit his protection. If it had been true, which Rabshakeh alleged, that 
Hezekiah had thrown down God’s altars, he might justly infer that he could not 
with any assurance trust in him for succour and relief, ver. 7. We may say 
thus to presuming sinners, who say they trust in the Lord and in his mercy, 
Is not this he whose commandments they have lived in the contempt of, whose 
name they have dishonoured, and whose ordinances they have slighted? How 


then can we expect to find favour with him? 

Seventhly. It is an easy thing, and very common, for those that persecute the 
church and people of God, to pretend a commission from him for so doing. Rab- 
shakeh could say, “Am I now come up without the Lord?” when really he was 
come up against the Lord, ch. xxxvil. 28. They thut kill the servants of the 
Lord think they do him service, and say, “Let the Lord be glorified.” But, 
pst or later, they will be made to know their error to their cost, to their 

nfusion. 


11 Then said Eliakim and Shebna and Joah unto 
Rabshakeh, Speak I pray thee, unto thy servants in 
the Syrian language ; for we understand it : and speak 
not to us in the Jews’ language, in the ears of the 
people that are on the wall. 12 But Rabshakeh 
said, Hath my master sent me to thy master and to 
thee to speak these words ? hath he not sent me to the 
men that sit upon the wall, that they may eat their 
own dung, and drink their own piss with you? 13 
Then Rabshakeh stood, and cried with a lond voice 
in the Jews’ language, and said, Hear ye the words 
of the great king, the king of Assyria. 14 Thus 
saith the king, Let not Hezekiah deceive you: for 
he shall not be able to deliver you. 
Hezekiah make you trust in the Lorp, saying, The 
Lorp will surely deliver us: this city shall not be 
delivered into the hand of the king of Assyria. 16 
Hearken not to Hezekiah: for thus saith the king 
of Assyria, Make an agreement with me by a present, 
and come out to me: and eat ye every one of his 
vine, and every one of his fig tree, and drink ye 
every one the waters of his own cistern; 17 Until 
I come and take you away to a land like your own 
land, a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and 
vineyards. 18 Beware lest Hezekiah persuade you, 
saying, ‘The Lorp will deliver us. Hath any of the 
gods of the nations delivered his land out of the hand 
of the king of Assyria? 19 Where are the gods of 
Hamath and Arphad? where are the gods of Sephar- 
vaim ? and have they delivered Samaria out of m 
hand? 20 Who are they among all the gods of these 
lands, that have delivered their land out of my hand, 
that the Lorp should deliver Jerusalem out of my 
hand? 21 But they held their peace, and answered 
him not a word: for the king’s commandment was, 
saying, Answer him not. 22 Then came Eliakim, 
the son of Hilkiah, that was over the household, and 
Shebna the scribe, and Joah, the son of Asaph, the 
recorder, to Hezekiah with their clothes rent, and 
told him the words of Rabshakeh. 


We may hence learn these lessons : 

First. That while bee aa and counsellors have public matters under debate, 
it is not fair to appeal to the people. It was areasonable motion which Heze- 
kiah’s plenipotentiaries made, that this parley should be held in a language 
which the people did not understand, ver. 11, because reasons of state are secret 
things, and ought to be kept secret, the vulgar being incompetent judges of 
them. It is therefore an unfair practice, and not doing as men wal be done 
by, to incense subjects against their rulers by base insinuations. 

Secondly. Proud and haughty scorners, the fairer they are spoken to, com- 
monly the fouler they speak. Nothing could be said more mildly and respectfully 
than that which Hezekiah’s agents said to Rabshakeh. Besides that the thing 
itself was just which they desired they called themselves his servants, the 
petitioned for it, ‘‘ Speak, we pray thee,’ but this made him the more spiteful 


not fail during (or as long as) the way, and the untaught shall not 
go astray.” The Greek is, “And the unclean shall not pass by 
there, nor shall there be there an unclean way, and the scattered 
shall go thereon, and shall not wander.” The Vulgate is, “The un- 
clean shall not pass thereby, and it shall be unto you a straight 
way, so that fools may not err therein.” n 
cleanness shall not pass over it, nor shall there be a way (for it) therein, 
and the foolish shall not wander therein,” or “shall not go astray.” 


15 Neither let — 


The Syriac is, “And un- — 
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and imperious. To give rough answers to those who give us soft aaswers 
is one way of rendering evil for good; and those are wicked indeed, and it is 
to be feared incurably, with whom that which useth to turn away wrath doth 
but make ill worse. 

Thirdly. When Satan would tempt men from trusting in God and cleaving 
to him, he doth it by insinuating that in yielding to him they may better their 
condition; but it is a false suggestion, and grossly absurd, and therefore to be 
rejected with the utmost abhorrence. hen the world and the flesh say to us 
Make an agreement with us, and come out to us, submit to our dominion, an 
come into our interests, and you shall eat every one of his own vine, they do 
but deceive us, promising liberty then when they would lead us into the basest 
captivity and slavery. One might as good take Rabshakel’s word as theirs 
for kind usage and fair quarter; therefore, when they speak fair, believe them 
a oe them say what they will, there is no land like the land of promise, the 

oO and, 

Fourthly. Nothing can be more absurd in itself, nor a greater affront to the 
true and living God, than to compare him with the gods of the heathen; as if 
he could do no more for the protection of his worshippers than they can for 
the protection of theirs; and as if the God of Israel pos as easily be mastered 
as the gods of Hamath and Arphad. Whereas they are vanity and a lie; they 
are nothing; heis the great 1AM. They are the creatures of men’s fancy, and 
the works of men’s hands; he is the Creator of all things. 

Fifthly. Presumptuous sinners are ready to think that, because they have 
been too hard for their fellow-creatures, they are therefore a match for their 
Creator. This and the other nation they have subdued, and therefore the 
Lord himself shall not deliver Jerusalem out of their hand. But though the 
et may strive with the potsherds of the earth, let them not strive with 
the potter. 

Sixthly. It is sometimes prudence not to answer a fool according to his folly. 

Hezekiah’s command was, “ Answer him not ;” it will but provoke him to rail 
and blaspheme yet more and more; leave it to God to stop his mouth, for you 
eannot. They had reason enough on their side, but it would be hard to speak 
it to such an unreasonable adversary without a mixture of passion; and if they 
should fall to rail like him, Rabshakeh would be quite too hard for them at that 
weapon. 
Seventhly. It becomes the people of God to lay to heart the dishonour done 
to God by the blasphemies of wicked men, though they do not think it pru- 
dent to reply to those blasphemies. Though they answered him not a word, 
yet they rent their clothes in a holy zeal for the glory of God’s name, and a holy 
indignation at the contempt put uponit. They tore their garments when they 
heard blasphemy, as taking no pleasure in their own ornaments when God's 
honour suttered. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


In this chapter we have a farther repetition of the story which we had before in the book 
of Kings, concerning Sennacherib. In the chapter before we had him conquering, 
and threatening to conquer; in this chapter we have him falling, and at last fallen, in 
answer to prayer, and in performance of many of the prophecies which we have met 
with in the foregoing chapters, Here we have, I. Hezekiah’s pious resentment of 
Rabshakeh’s impious discourse, ver. 1. II. The gracious message he sent to Isaiah 
to desire his prayers, ver. 2—5. III, The encouraging answer which Isaiah sent him 
from God, assuring him that God would plead his cause against the king of Assyria, 
ver. 6,7. IV. An abusive letter which the king of Assyria sent to Hezekiah to the 
same purpose with Rabshakeh’s speech, ver. 8—13. V. Hezekiah’s humble prayer to 
God upon the receipt of this letter, ver. 14—20. VI. The farther full answer which 
God sent him by Isaiah, promising him that his affairs should shortly take a happy 
turn, that the storm should blow over, and every thing should appear bright and 
serene, ver. 21—35, VII. The immediate accomplishment of this prophecy, in the 
ruin of his army, ver. 36, and the murder of himself, ver. 37, 38. All which was 
largely opened, 2 Kin. xviii. 


ND it came to pass, when king Hezekiah heard 
it, that he rent his clothes, and covered himself 
with sackcloth, and went into the house of the Lorn, 


2 And he sent Eliakim, who was over the household, | 


and Shebna the scribe, and the elders of the priests 
covered with sackcloth, unto Isaiah the prophet the 
son of Amoz. 3 And they said unto him, Thus 
saith Hezekiah, This day is a day of trouble, and of 
rebuke, and of blasphemy: for the children are come 
to tlie birth, and there is not strength to bring forth. 
4 It may be the Lorp thy God will hear the words 
of Rabshakeh, whom the king of Assyria his master 
hath sent to reproach the living God, and will reprove 
the words which the Lorp thy God hath heard: 
wherefore lift up éhy prayer for the remnant that is 
left. 5 So the servants of king Hezekiah came to 
Isaiah. 6 And Isaiah said unto them, Thus shall 
ye say unto your master, ‘Thus saith the Lorn, Be 
not afraid of the words that thou hast heard, where- 
with the servants of the king of Assyria have blas- 

hemed me. 7 Behold, I will send a blast upon 
Finn, and he shall hear a rumour, and return to his 
own land; and | will cause him to fall by the sword 
‘in his own land. 


XXXVII. 


We may observe here, i? 

First. That the best way to baffle the malicious designs of onr enemies 
against us is to be driven by them to God and to our duty, and so to fetch 
meat out of the eater. Rabshakeh intended to frighten Hezekiah from the 
Lord, but it proves that he frightens him to the Lord, The wind, instead of 
forcing the traveller's coat from him, makes him wrap it closer about him 
The more Rabshakeh reproacheth God, the more Hezekiah studies to honvur 
him, by rending his clothes for the dishonour done to him, and attending in his 
sanctuary to know his mind. 

Secondly. That it well becomes great men to desire the prayers of good men 
and good ministers. Hezekiah sent messengers and honourable ones, those of 
the first rank, to Isaiah, to desire his prayers, remembering how much his 
prophecies of late had plainly looked towards the events of the present day, 
in dependence upon which it is probable he doubted not but that the issue 
fea! be comfortable, vet he would have it to be so in answer to prayer; this 
is a day of trouble, therefore let it be a day of prayer. : 

Thirdly. When we are most at a plunge we should be most earnest in prayer. 
Now “the children are brought to the birth, but there is not strength to bring 
forth;” now let prayer come and help at a dead lift. When we meet with 
the greatest difficulties, then is a time to stir up not ourselves only but others 
also, to take hold on God. Prayer is the midwife of mercy, that helps to 
bring it forth. 

Fourthly. It is an encouragement to pray, though we have but some hopes of 
mercy; ver. 4, “It ae the Lord thy God will hear; who knows but he will 
return and repent?” That “it may be” of the prospect of the haven of blessings 
should quicken us with double diligence to ply the oar of prayer. 

Fifthly. When there is a remnant left, and but a remnant, it concerns us to 
lift up a prayer for that remnant, ver. 4. The prayer that reacheth heaven 
must be lifted up by a strong faith, earnest desires, a direct intention to the 

lory of God; all which should be quickened when we are come to the 
ast stake. 

Sixthly. Those that have made God their gnany we have no reason to be 
afraid of, for they are marked for ruin; and though they may hiss they cannot 
hurt. Rabshakeh hath blasphemed God, and therefore let not Hezekiah be 
afraid of him, ver. 6. He has made God a party to the cause by his invectives, 
and therefore judgment will certainly be given against him; God will plead his . 
own cause. 

Seventhly. Sinners’ fears are but prefaces to their falls. He shall hear the 
rumour of the slaughter of his army, which shall oblige him to retire to his 
own land, and there he shall be slain, ver. 7. The terrors that pursue him 
shall bring him at last to the king of terrors, Job xviii. 11,14. The curses that 
come upon sinners shall overtake them. 


8 So Rabshakeh returned, and found the king of 
Assyria warring against Libnah: for he had heard 
that he was departed from Lachish. 9 And he 
heard say concerning Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, He 
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TIRHAKAH. 
is come forth to make war with thee. And when hie 
heard it, he sent messengers to Hezekiah, saying, 
10 Thus shall ye speak to Hezekiah king of Judah, 
saying, Let not thy God, in whom thou trustest, 
deceive thee, saying, Jerusalem shall not be given 
into the hand of the king of Assyria. 11 Behold, 
thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have done 
to all lands by destroying them utterly ; and shalt 
thou be delivered? 12 Have the gods of the na- 
tions delivered them which my fathers have destroyed, 
as Gozan, and Haran, and Rezeph, and the children 


xxxy. 10, The Greek translators connect this. verse with the 
ninth: + But the redeemed shall go therein, and those who are col- 
lected by the Lord, and they shall return and come to Zion with 
gladness, and eternal gladness upon their head; for on their head 
shall be praise and rejoicing, and gladness shall take hold of them: 
pain, and grief, and groaning has fled away.” ‘There is no need to 
alter our version. 

xxxvi 1. We have here the commencement of four chapters which 


may be called wholly historical. Chronological and historical indi- 
cations occur elsewhere in the book of Isaiah, but this is the only 
consecutive record of events. It appears in all copies and versions, 
and is found, with minor variations, in 2 Kings xvii.—xx. A shorter 
narrative of the leading incidents is inserted in 2 Chron. xxxii, 
Three theories especially have been proposed to account for the re- 
petition:—1, That the compiler of 2 Kings copied from Isaiah ; 
2, that Isaiah copied from some one; and 3, that the chapters are an 
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of Eden which were in Telassar? 13 Where is the 
king of Hamath, and the king of Arphad, and the 
king of the city of Sepharvaim, Hena, and Ivah? 
14 And Hezekiah received the letter from the hand 
of the messengers, and read it: and Hezekiah went 
up unto the house of the Lorn, and spread it before 
the Lorp. 15 And Hezekiah prayed unto the Lorn, 
saying, 16 O Lorp of hosts, God of Israel, that 
dwellest between the cherubims, thou art the God, 
even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth: 
thou hast made heaven and earth. 17 Incline thine 
ear, O Lorp, and hear; open thine eyes, O Lorp, 
and see: and hear all the words of Sennacherib, 
which hath sent to reproach the living God. 18 Of 
a truth, Lorn, the kings of Assyria have laid waste 
all the nations, and their countries, 19 And have 
cast their gods into the fire: for they were no gods, 
but the work of men’s hands, wood and stone: there- 
fore they have destroyed them. 20 Now therefore, 
O Lorp our God, save us from his hand, that all the 
kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the 
Lorp, even thou only. 


We may observe here, 

First. That if God gives us an inward satisfaction in his promise, that may 
confirm us in our silent bearing of reproaches. God answered Hezekiah, but 
it doth not appear that he, after deliberation, sent any answer to Rabshakeh ; 
but God, haying taken the work into his own hands, he quietly left the 
matter with him. So Rabshakeh returned to the king, his master, for fresh 
instructions. 

Secondly. Those that delight in war shall have enough of it. 
without provocation given to him, or warning given by him, went forth to war 
against Judah; and now, with as great surprise, the king of Ethiopia goes forth 
to war against him, ver. 9. They that are quarrelsome may expect to be 
quarrelled with, and God sometimes checks the rage of his enemies by giving 
it a powerful diversion. 

Thirdly. It is bad to talk proudly and pecepely; but it is worse to write so, 
for that argues more deliberation and design; and what is written spreads 
farther, and lasts longer, and doth the more mischief. 
written will certainly be reckoned for another day. 

Fourthly. Great successes often harden sinners’ hearts in their sinful ways 
and make them the more daring. Because the kings of Assyria have destroye 
all lands,—though, in fact, they were but_a few that fell within their reach,— 
therefore they doubt not but to destroy God’s lands. Because the gods of the 
nations were unable to help, they conclude the God of Israel is so; because 
the idolatrous kings of Hamath and Arphad became an easy prey to them, 
therefore the religious, reforming king of Judah must needs be so too. Thus 
is this praud man ripened for ruin by the sunshine of prosperity. 

Fifthly. Liberty of access to the throne of grace, and liberty of speech there, 
is the unspeakable privilege of the Lord’s people at all times, especially in 
times of distress and danger. Hezekiah took Sennacherib’s letter, “ and spread 
it before the Lord,” not designing to make any other complaints against him but 
what were grounded upon his own handwriting. Let the thing speak itself; 
here it is in black and white, “‘ Open thine eyes, O Lord, and see.” God allows 
his praying people to be humbly free with him, to utter all their words, as 
Jephthah did, before him, to spread the letter, whether of a friend or an enemy, 
before him, and leave the contents, the concern of it, with him. 

Sixthly. The great and fundamental principles of our religion applied by 
faith, and improved in prayer, will be of sovereign use to us in our particular 
exigencies and distresses, whatever they are; to them, therefore, we must have 
recourse, and abide by them. So Hezekiah did here; he encouraged himself 
with this, that the God of Israelis the Lord of hosts, of the hosts of Israel, to 
animate them; of the hosts of their enemies, to dispirit and restrain them; 
that he is God alone, and there is none that can stand in competition with him ; 
that he is the God of all the kingdoms of the earth, and disposeth of them all 
as he pleaseth, for he made heaven and earth, and therefore both can do any 
thing and doth every thing. 

Seventhly. When we are afraid of men that are great destroyers, we may with 
humble boldness appeal to God as the great Saviour. ‘They have indeed 
destroyed the nations who had thrown themselves out of the protection of 
the true God by worshipping false gods; but the Lord, the God alone, is our 
eth our. king, our lawgiver, and he will save us who is the Saviour of them 
that beheve. 


Sennacherib, 


Atheism and irreligion 


Eighthly. We have enough to take hold of in our wrestling with God by prayer © 


if we can but plead that his glory is interested in our case, that his name will 
be profaned if we are run down, and glorified if we are relieved. Thence, 
therefore, will our most prevailing pleas be drawn; Do it for thy glory’s sake. 


21 Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent unto Heze-. 


kiah, saying, Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, 
Whiereas thou hast prayed to me against Sennache- 
rib king of Assyria: 
the Lorp hath spoken concerning him ; 


addition to Isaiah by Ezra or somebody else.. The common and pre- 
ferable opinion is that Isaiah wrote them, and that the compiler of 
2 Kings copied them from him. In support of this view, tt is ob- 
served that Isaiah did write history (2 Chron. xxvi. 22; xxxii. 32); 
that Isaiah was much concerned in the events; and that the record 
contains and illustrates some of his prophecies. On the other 
hand, the variations in 2 Kings xviii., &c., show that the compiler of 
Kings introduced such modifications as he thought desirable, 
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The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, 

And laughed thee to scorn ; 

The daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee. 

Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed ? 

And against whom hast thou exalted ¢hy voice, 

And lifted up thine eyes on high ? 

Even against the Holy One of Israel. [said, 

By thy servants hast thou reproached the Lord, and hast 

By the multitude of my chariots am I come up 

To the height of the mountains, to the sides of Lebanon ; 

And I will cut down the tall cedars thereof, and the 
choice fir trees thereof : 

And I will enter into the height of his border, and the 
forest of his Carmel 

I have digged, and drunk water ; 

And with the sole of my feet have I dried up all the 
rivers of the besieged places. 

Hast thou not heard long ago, how I have done it; 

And of ancient times, that I have formed it ? 

Now have I brought it to pass, 

That thou shouldest be to lay waste defenced cities into 
ruinous heaps. 

Therefore their inhabitants were of small power, 

They were dismayed and confounded : 

They were as the grass of the field, and as the green herb, 

As the grass on the housetops, 

And as corn blasted before it be grown up. [in, 

But I know thy abode, and thy going out, and thy coming 

And thy rage against me. 

Because thy rage against me, and thy tumult, is come up 
into mine ears, 

Therefore will I put my hook in thy nose, 

And my bridle in thy lips, [camest. 

And I will turn thee back by the way by which thou 

And this shall be a sign unto thee, 

Ye shall eat ¢Azs year such as groweth of itself; 

And the second year that which springeth of the same: 

And in the third year sow ye, and reap, 

And plant vineyards, and eat the fruit thereof. 

81 And the remnant that is escaped of the house of Judab 

Shall again take root downward, 

And bear fruit upward : 

For out of Jerusalem shall go forth a remnant, 

And they that escape out of mount Zion: 

The zeal of the Lorp of hosts shall do this. _ [ Assyria, 

Therefore thus saith the Lorp concerning the king of 

He shall not come into this city, 

Nor shoot an arrow there, 

Nor come before it with shields, 

Nor cast a bank against it. 

By the way that he came, by the same shall he return, 

And shall not come into this city, saith the Lorp. 

For I will defend this city to save it 

For mine own sake, and for my servant David's sake. 


36 Then the angel of the Lorp went forth, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and 
fourscore and five thousand:: and when they arose 
early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses. 37 So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, 
and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh. 38 
And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and 
Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword; and 
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xxxvii. 24, For “the forest of his Carmel” the margin has “his 
fruitful field.” Some render “its garden forest’’—a combination of 
garden and park. 

xxxvii. 25, Sennacherib here boasts of his Egyptian exploits. kor 


“rivers of besieged places”’ we should translate “rivers of E pe 
the word matzor sometimes meaning Egypt. Asa fact, Se ib 
had been successfully repulsed by Tirhakah, king of Egypt. se 


xxxvii. 26, Our translators give another version in the margin, 
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they escaped into the land of Armenia: and Esar- | 


haddon his son reigned in his stead, 


ESAR-HADDON, 


We may here observe, ; 

First. That those who receive messages of terror from men with patience, 
and send messages of faith to God by prayer, may expect messages of grace 
and peace from God for their comfort, then when they are most cast coe 
Isaiah sent a long answer to Hezekiah’s prayer, in God's name,—sent it in 
writing, for it was too long to be sent by word of mouth,—and sent it by way 
of return to his prayer; relation being thereunto had; ‘ Whereas thou hast 
prayed to me,” know, for thy comfort, thy prayer is heard. Isaiah might have 
referred him to the prophecies he had delivered particularly that, ch. x., and 
bid him pick out an answer from thence; but, that he might have abundant 
consolation, a message is sent him on purpose. The correspondence between 
earth and heaven is never let fall on God’s side. 

Secondly. Those that magnify themselves, especially that magnify themselves 
against God and his people, do really vilify themselves, and make themselves 
contemptible in the eyes of all wise men. “The virgin, the daughter of Zion,” 
hath despised Sennacherib, and all his impotent malice-and menaces. She 
knows, while she preserves her integrity, she is sure of the Divine protection ; 
and though he may bark, he cannot bite. All his threats are a jest; it is all 
but Se gg rs a mere flash.’ 

Thirdly. Those that abuse the people of God affront God himself; and he 
takes what is said and done against them as said and done against himself; 
“Whom hast thou reproached?” Even “the Holy One of Israel,” whom thou 
hast therefore reproached, because he is a holy one. And it aggravated the 
indignity Sennacherib did to God, that he not only Panneaihad tans himself, 
but set his servants on to do it; “By thy servants,” the abjects, “thou hast 
reproached me.” 

ourthly. They that brag of themselves, and their own achievements, reflect 
upon God and his providence; “Thou hast said, I have digged and drunk 
water,” I have done mighty feats, and will do more, and will not own that 
I have done it, ver. 24, 26. The most active men are no more than God makes 
them, and God makes them no more than of old he designed to make them. 
¢ at I have formed of ancient times,” in an eternal counsel, “now have 
1 brought to pass,” (for God doth all according to the counsel of his will,) 
“that thou shouldst be to waste defenced cities ;” it is therefore intolerable 
arrogance to make it thine own doing. 

Fifthly. All the malice, and all the motions and projects of the church’s 
enemies, are under the cognizance and check of the church’s God. Sennacherib 
was active and quick, here and there and everywhere, but God knew his going 
out aud coming in, and had always an eye upon him, ver. 28. And that was 
not all; he had a hand upon him too, a strict hand, a strong hand,—a hook in 
his nose, and a bridle in his lips,—with which, though he was very headstrong 
and unruly, he could, and would, turn him back by the way he came; ver. 29, 
“Hitherto he shall come, and no farther.” God ha slgned Beanachanh's com- 
mission against Judah, ch. x.6, here he supersedes it. He has frightened them, 
but he must not hurt them, and therefore is discharged from going any farther. 
Nay, his commitment is here signed, by which he is clapped up to answer for 
what he had done beyond his commission. 

Sixthly. God is his peonle’s bountiful benefactor, as well as their_powerful 
protector; both a sun and a shield to those that trust in him. Jerusalem 
shall be defended, ver. 35; the besiegers shall not come into it, no, nor come 
before it with any regular attack; but they shall be routed before they begin 
the siege, ver. 33. But this is not all; God will return in mercy to his people, 
and will do them good. Their land shall be more than ordinarily fruitful, so as 
their losses shall be abundantly repaired. They shall not, feel any of the ill 
effects either of the enemies wasting the country or of their own being taken 
off from husbanding; but the earth, as at first, shall bring forth of itself, and 
they shall live, and live plentifully, upon its spontaneous products. The 
blessing of the Lord can, when he nleaseth, make rich without the hand of 
the diligent. And let them not think that the desolations of their country 
would excuse them from observing the sabbatical year, which happened, as it 
the year after, and when tiey were not to plough or sow; no, 


kould see 
ti not now their usual stock beforehand for that year, yet they 


though they 
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must religiously observe it, and depend upon God to provide for them. God 
must be trusted in the way of duty. 

Seventhly. There is no standing before the judgments of God, when they 
come with commission. 1. The greatest numbers cannot stand before them 
One angel shall in one night lay a vast army of men dead upon the spot, when 
God commissions him so to do, ver. 36. Here are 185,000 brave soldiers in an 
instant turned into so many dead corpses. Many think the 76th psalm was 
peaner upon occasion of this defeat; where, from “the spoiling of the stout- 
nearted,” and sending them to sleep their long sleep, (ver. 5,) it is inferred, that 
God is “more glorious and excellent than the mountains of prey,” ver. 4, and 
that “he, even he, is to be feared,” ver. 7. Angels are Baipiayed more than 
we are aware of, as ministers of God’s justice, to punish the pride, and break 
the power of wicked men. 2. The greatest men cannot stand before them. 
“The great king, the king of Assyria,” looks very little when he is forced to 
return, not only with shame, because he cannot accomplish what he had pro- 
jected with so much assurance ; but with terror and feur, lest the angel, tnat 

ad destroyed his army, should destroy him. Yet he is made to look less when 
his own sons, that should have guarded him, sacrificed him to his idol, whose 
provgenion he sought, ver. 37, 38. God can quickly stop their breath that 

reathe out threatenings and slaughter against his people, and will do it when 
they have filled up the measure of their ee And the Lord is known by 
these judgments which he executeth; known to be a God that resists the proud. 
Many prophecies were fulfilled in this providence, which should encourage us, 
as far as they look farther, and are designed as common and general assurances 
of the safety of the church, and of all that trust in God, to depend upon God 
for the accomplishment of them. He that has delivered doth and will. Lord, 
forgive our enemies; but “so let all thine enemies perish, O Lord.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


This chapter proceeds in the history of Hezekiah. Here is, I. His sickness, and the 
sentence of death he received within himself, ver. 1, II. His prayer in his sickness, 
ver. 2,3. III. The answer of peace which God gave to that prayer, assuring him that 
he should recover, that he should live fifteen years yet, that Jerusalem should be 
delivered from the king of Assyria, and that, for a sign to confirm his faith herein, 
the sun should go back ten degrees, ver. 8—10. And this we read and opened before, 
2 Kin. xx. 10, &c. But, IV. Here is Hezekiah’s thanksgiving for his recovery, 
which we had not before, ver. 9—20; to which is added, the means used, ver. 21, and 
the end the good man aimed at in desiring to recover, ver. 22, This is a chapter 
which will entertain the thoughts, direct the devotions, and encourage the faith and 
hopes of those that are confined by bodily distempers; it visits those that are visited 
with sickness. 


N those days was Hezekiah sick unto death. 
And Isaiali the prophet the son of Amoz came 
unto him, and said unto him, Thus saith the Lorn, 
Set thine house in order: for thou shalt die, and not 
live. 2 Then Hezekiah turned his face toward the 
wall, and prayed unto the Lorp, 38 And said, Re- 
member now, O Lorp, I beseech thee, how I have 
walked before thee in truth and with a perfect heart, 
and have done that which is good in thy sight. And 
Hezekiali wept sore. 4 Then came the word of the 
Lorp to Isaiah, saying, 5 Go, and say to Hezekiah, 
Thus saith the Lorn, the God of David thy father, I 
have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears: be- 
hold, I will add unto thy days fifteen vears. 6 And 
I will deliver thee and this city out of the hand of 
the king of Assyria: and | will defend this city. 7 
And this shall be a sign unto thee froin the Lorp, 
that the Lorn will do this thing that he hath 
spoken: 8 Behold, I will bring again the shadow 
of the degrees, which is gone down in tle sun dial of 
Ahaz, ten degrees backward. So tle sun returned 
ten degrees, by which degrees it was gone down. 


We may hence observe, among others, these good lessons. 

First. That neither men’s goodness nor greatness will exempt them from the 
arrests of sickness and death. Hezekiah, a mighty potentate on earth, and 
a mighty favourite of Heaven, is struck with a disease, which, without a 
miracle, will certainly be mortal; and this in the midst of his days, his com 
forts and usefulness; “Lord, behold he whom thou lovest is sick.” It should 
seem, this sickness seized him when he was in the midst of his triumphs over 
the ruined army of the Assyrians, to teach us always to rejoice with trembling. 

Secondly. It concerns us to prepare when we see deati approaching ; “Set 
thine house in order,” and thy heart especially, Put both thine affections and 
thine affairs into the best posture thou canst, that when thy Lord comes thou 
mayest be found of him in peace with God, with thy own conscience, and with all 
men, and mayest have nothing else to do but to die. Our being ready for death 
will make it come never the sooner, but much the easier; and those that are fit 

ie are most fit to live. 
tothrdly. “Ts any afflicted” with sickness? “ Let him pray,” Jas. v. 13. 
Prayer is a salve for every sore, personal or public. When Hezekiah. was 
distressed by his enemies, he prayed; now he was sick, he prayed. Whither 
should the child go when any thing ails him but to his Father? Afflictions are 
sent to bring us to our Bibles, and to our knees. When Hezekiah was in bealth 
he “went up to the house of the Lord” to pray, for that was then the house 
of prayer; when he was sick in bed he “ turned his face towards the wall,” pro- 


but neither 1s quite correct. We render, “ Hast thou not heard ? of 
old I did it, from the days of old, and framed it ; now have I brought 
it to pass, that thou shouldest come to lay waste fortified cities into 
ruinous heaps.” The Lord had made Sennacherib a scourge. ‘ 
xxxvii. 29. The Assyrians were accustomed to secure and drive 


along captives taken in war by means of a ring in the lips and a || doubtless an Armenian province is meant. 


sort of bridle (see chap. xxx. 28). This and other cruelties are 
abundantly illustrated by the monuments. 


ee 


xxxvii. 30. Here the prophet addresses Hezekiah, , 

xxxvii. 33. The Assyrians were diverted from their intention of 
besieging Jerusalem. 

xxxvii. 36. See note on 2 Kings xix. 35. 

xxxvii. 38, For “Armenia” the Hebrew has “ Ararat;” bunt 
The Syriac and Chaldee 


point to Kurdistan. : 
xxxviii. 1. “In those days” must refer to the period of the 
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bably towards the temple, which was a type of Christ, to whom we must look 
é sver rayer. . 
sa Perit The Testing of our consciences for us, that by the grace of God 
we have lived a good life, and have walked closely and humbly with God, will 
be a great support and comfort to us when we come to look death in _the face. 
And though we may not depend upon it as our righteousness, by which to be 
justified before God, yet we may humbly plead it as an evidence of our interest 
in the righteousness of the Mediator. Hezekiah doth not demand a reward 
from God for his good services, but modestly begs that God would Ah choad 
not how he had reformed the kingdom, taken away the high places, cleanse 
the temple, and revived neglected ordinances, but, which was g better than all 
burnt offerings and sacrifices,” how he had approved himself to God with a 
single eye, and an honest heart, not only in these eminent performances, but in 
an even, regular course of holy living, I have walked before thee in truth, 
and sincerity, and “ with a perfect,” that is, an upright heart ;” for upright- 
238 is our gospel perfection. . ‘ 
orifthly. Go has a gracious ear open to the prayers of his afflicted people. 
The same prophet that was sent to Hezekiah with warning to prepare for 
death is sent to him with a promise that he shall not only recover, but be 
restored to a confirmed state of health, and live fifteen years yet. As Jeru- 
salem was distressed, so Hezekiah was diseased, that God might have the glory 
of the deliverance of both, and that prayer too might have the honour of being 
instrumental in the deliverance. Whei we pray in our sickness, though Goc 
send not to us such an answer as he here sent to Hezekiah, yet if by his Spirit 
he bids us be of good cheer, assures us that our sins are forgiven us, that his 
grace shall be sufficient for us, and that whether we live or die we shall be his; 
we have no reason to say that we prayed in vain. God answers us, if he 
strengthens us with strength in our souls, though not with bodily strength, 
Ps. Cxxxviii. 3. a, 
Sixthly. A good man cannot take much comfort in his own health and pros- 
erity, unless withal he see the welfare and prosperity of the church of God. 
‘herefore, God knowing what near Hezekiah’s heart, promised him not 
only that he should live, but that he should see the good of Jerusalem all the 
days of his life, Ps. exxviii.5; or otherwise he cannot live comfortably. Jeru- 
salem, that is now delivered, shall still be defended from the Assyrians, who 
perhaps threatened to rally again, and renew the attack. Thus doth God 
graciously provide to make Hezekiah upon all accounts easy. 2 ts. 
Seventhly. God is “ willing to shew to the heirs of promise the immutability 
of his counsel,” that they may have unshaken faith in it, and therewith a strong 
consolation. God had given Hezekiah repeated assurances of his favour; and 
et, as if all were ehonglit too little, that he might expect from him uncommon 


avours, a sign is given him, an uncommon sign. None, that we know of, having 
had an absolute promise of living such a number of years to come as Hezekia 1 
had, God thought fit to confirm this unprecedented favour with a miracle, The 
sign was the going back of the shadow upon the sun-dial. ‘lhe sun is a faithful 
measurer of time, and rejoiceth as a strong man to runa race. But he that 
set that clock a-going can set it back when he pleaseth, and make it to return; 
for the Father of all lights is the director of them. 


9 4 The writing of Hezekiah king of Judah, 
when he had been sick, and was recovered of his 
sickness : 

10 I said in the cutting off cf my days, 
I shall go to the gates of the grave: 
I am deprived of the residue of my years. 
11 I said, I shall not see the Lorp, 
Even the Lorp, in the land of the living: 
I shall behold man no more 
With the inhabitants of the world. [herd’s tent : 
12 Mine age is departed, and is removed from me as a shep- | 
I have cut off like a weaver my life: 
He will cut me off with pining sickness ; 
From day even to night wilt thou make an end of me. 
18 I reckoned till morning, ¢Aaé, as a lion, 
So will he break all my bones: 
From day even to night wilt thou make an end of me. 
14. Like a crane or a swallow, so did I chatter: 
I did mourn as a dove : 
Mine eyes fail with looking upward : 
O Lorp, I am oppressed ; undertake for me. 
15 What shall I say ? 
He hath both spoken unto me, and himself hath done it: 
I shall go softly all my years 
In the bitterness of my soul. 
16 O Lord, by these things men live, 
And in all these ¢hings ts the life of my spirit: 
So wilt thou recover me, and make me to live 
17 Behold, for peace I had great bitterness : 
But thou hast in love to my soul delivered it from the 
pit of corruption : 
For thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back. 
18 For the grave cannot praise thee, 
Death can not celebrate thee : 
They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth 


Assyrian invasion or thereabout, and not to the time of Sennacherib’s 
death. 

xxxvili. 9. This verse and the following, down to verse 20, are not 
in 2 Kings xx., where the corresponding narrative appears. 

xxxviii. 10. “I said in the cutting off of my days,” &c., is now 
generally objected to by critics, who mostly think the word rendered 
“cutting off” signifies quiet or tranquillity. But there is quite as 
much reason for translating thus, “J said in the extending of my 
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18 The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day: 
The father to the children shall make known thy truth. | 

20 The Lorp was ready to save me: [meuts 
Therefore we will sing my songs to the stringed instru- 
All the days of our life in the house of the Lorp. 

21 For Isaiah had said, Let them take a lump of 

figs, and lay zz for a plaister upon the boil, and he 

shall recover. 22 Hezekiah also had said, What zs 

the sign that I shall go up to the house of the Lorp ? 


We have here Hezekiah’s thanksgiving song, which he porns by Divine 
direction, after his recovery. He might have taken some of the psalms of his 
father David, and have made use of them for his purpose. He might have found 
many very pertinent ones. He appointed the Levites to praise the Loyd with 
the words of David, 2 Chr. xxix. 30. But the occasion here was extraordinary, 
and, his heart being full of devout affections, he would not confine himself to 
the composures he had, though of Divine inspiration, but would offer up his 
affections in his own words, which is most natural and genuine. He put this 
thanksgiving in writing, that he might review it himself afterwards, for the 
reviving of the good impressions made upon him by the providence, aad that 
it might be recommended to others also, for their use upon the like occasion. 
Note, There are writings which it is proper for us to draw up, after we have 
been sick, and are recovered. It is good to write a memorial of the aftliction, 
and of the frame of our hearts under it; to keep a record of the thoughts we 
had of things when we were sick, the affections that were then working in us. 
To write a memorial of the mercies of a sick-bed, and of our release from it, 
that they may never be forgotten; to write a peokasgiey to God, write a sure 
covenant with him, and seal it; give it under our hands, that we will never 
return again to folly. It is an excellent writing which Hezekiah here left upon 
his recovery; and yet we find, 2 Chr. xxxii. 25, that he rendered not again 
according to the benefit done to him. The impressions, oue would have thought, 
should never have worn off, and yet it seems they did. Thanksgiving is hates 
but thanks-living is better. Now in this writing he preserves upon record, — 

First. The deplorable condition he was in when his disease prevailed, and his 
despair of recovery, ver. 10—13. He tells us what his thoughts were of himself, 
when he was at the worst. And these he keeps in remembrance, |. As blaming 
himself for his Gespondetey, and that he gave up himself for gone, whereas 
while there is life there is hope, and room for our prayer, and God's mercy. 
Though it is good to construe sickness as a summons to the grave, so as thereby 
to be quickened in our preparation for another world, yet we ought not to 
make the worst of our case, nor to think that every sick man must needs be 
a dead man presently. He that brings low can raise up. Or, 2. As minding 
himself of the 3 pore a he had of death approaching. that he might always 
know and _ consider his own frailty and mortality; and that, though he had a 
reprieve for fifteen years, it was but a reprieve, and the fatal stroke he had 
now such a dread of would certainly come at last. Or, 3. As ay eet the 
power of God, in recovering him when his case was desperate, and his goodness 
in being so much better to him than his own fears. ‘Thus David sometimes, 
when he was delivered out of trouble, reflected upon the black and melan- 
choly conclusions he had made upon his own case when he was in trouble, and 
what he had then said in his haste, as Ps. xxxi. 22; lxxvii. 7—9. Let us see 
what Hezekiah’s thoughts of himself were. ‘ 

Ist. He reckoned that the number of his months was cut off in the midst. He 
was now about thirty-nine or forty years of age, and when he had a fair pros- 
pect of many years, and happy ones, very happ , Very many before him. This 
distemper, that suddenly seized him, he concluded would be the cutting off of 
his days, that he should now be deprived of the residue of his years, which, 
in a course of nature, he might have lived; not which he could command as a 
debt due to him, but which he had reason to expect, considering the strength 
of his constitution. And with them he should be deprived not only of the 
comforts of life, but of all the opportunities he had of serving God and his 
generation. To the same purpose; ver. 12, “Mine age is departed,” and gone, 
“and is removed from me as a shepherd’s tent,” out of which I am foreiby dis- 
lodged, by the pulling of it down in an instant. Our present residence is but 
like that of a shepherd in his tent,—a poor, and mean, and cold lodging,—where 
we are upon duty, and with a trust committed to our charge, as the shepherd 
hath, of which we must give an account, and which will easily be taken down, 
by the drawing one pin or two. But observe, it is not the final period of our 
age, but only the removal of it to another world, where the tents of Kedar, that 
are taken down coarse, and black, and weather-beaten, shall be set up again 
in the New Jerusalem, comely as the curtains of Sclomon. He adds another 
similitude ; ‘‘ I have cut off, like a weaver, my life.” Not that he did by any act 
of his own cut off the thread of his life, but, being told that he must needs die, 
he was forced to cut off all his designs and projects ; his purposes were broken 
off, even the thoughts of his heart, as Job’s were, ch. xvii. 11, Our days are 
compared to the weaver’s shuttle, Job vii. 6, passing and repassing very swiftly ; 
and every throw leaving a thread behind it; and when they are finished, thé 
thread is cut off, and the piece taken out of the loom and shewed to our Master, 
to be judged of whether it be well woven or no, that we may receive according 
to the things done in the body. But, as the weaver, when he has cut off his 
threads, has done his work, and the toil is over, so a good man, when his life 
is cut off, his carés and fatigues are cut off with it, and he rests from his labours. 
But, did I say, I have cut off my life? No, my times are not in mine own hand; 
they are in God’s hand, and it is he that ‘ will cut me off from the thrum,’ so the 
margin reads it. He has appointed what shall be the length of the piece, and 
when it comes to that length he will cut it off. 

2nd. He reckened that he should “go to the gates of the grave;” to the 

ve, the gates of which are poets open; for it is still crying, Give, give. 

he grave is here put not only for the sepulchres of his fathers, in which his 
body would be deposited with a great deal of pomp and magnifieence,—for he 
was buried in the chief of the sepulchres of the kings, and all Judah did him 
honour at his death, 2 Chr. xxxii. 33, which yet he himself took no care of, nor 
gave any order about, when he was sick,—but for the state of the dead, that is, 
the Sheol, the Hades, the invisible world to which he saw his soul going. 

3rd. He rectioned that he was deprived of all the opportunities he might 
have had of worshipping God, and doing good in the world; ver. 11, “I said,” 
First. “1 shall not see the Lord,” as he manifests himself in his temple, in his 
oracles and ordinances, “ even the Lord,” here “in the land of the living.” He 
hopes to see him on the other side death; but he despairs of seeing im any 
more on this side death, as he had seen him in the sanctuary, Ps. lxiii. 2. He 
shall no more see, that is, serve the Lord in the land of the living, thelanduf —, 
conflict between his kingdom and the kingdom of Satan, this seat of war. He 


days,” i.e., “when my days were extended by miraculous mercy, at 
that very time I was bemoaning my impending death.” » dbo 
xxxviil. 11. Here for “the world” many understand the region of 


the dead, “ the other world,” as the common phrase is. chee ; 
xxxviii. 13. We may translate the first clause “I waited until ”, 
morning,” or “I awaited morning; as a lion,” &. The king clearly — 


continues the record of his mental conflicts. Hence in verse 1t 
“fail” should be “failed,” and “I said” should be understood 
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harps much upon this, “I shall no more see the Lord, even the Lord;” fora 
good man wisheth not to live for any other end but that he may serve God, 
and have communion with him. Secondly. “1 shall see man no more.” He 
shall see his subjects no more, whom he may protect and administer justice to; 
shall see no more objects of charity, whom Ls may relieve; shall see his friends 
no more, who were often sharpened by his countenance, as iron is by iron. 
Death puts an end to conversation, and removes our acquaintance into dark- 
ness, Ps, |xxxviii. 18. 

4th. He reckoned that the agonies of death would be very sharp and severe ; 
“ He will cut me off with pining sickness,” which will waste me, and wear me 
offapace. ‘The distemper increased so fast, without intermission or remission, 
either day or night, morning or evening, that he concluded it would come toa 
crisis presently, and make an end of him. ‘That God, whose servants all dis- 
eases are, would by them, as a lion, break all his bones, with grinding pain, 
ver. 13. e thought next morning was the utmost he could expect to live in 
such pain and misery. When he had outlived the first day’s illness, the second 
dey he repeated his fears, and concluded this must needs be his last night ; 
“From day even to night wilt thou make an end of me.” When we are sick, 
we are very apt to be thus calculating our time; and after all, we are still at 
an uncertainty. It should be more our care how we shall get safe to another 
world than how long we are likely to live in this world. 

Secondly. The complaints he made in this condition; ver. 14, “ Like a crane 
or swallow so did I chatter;” I made a noise as those birds do when they are 
frightened. See what change sickness makes in a little time; he that but the 
other day spoke with so much freedom and majesty, now, through the extremity 
of pain, or deficiency of spirits, chatters like a crane or aswallow. Some think 
he refers to his praying in his affliction ; it was so broken and interrupted with 
groanings that could not be uttered, that it was more like the chattering of a 
crane or swallow than what it used to be. Such mean thoughts had he of his 
own prayers, which yet were acceptable to God, and successful. He “mourned 
like a dove,” sadly, but silently and patiently. He had found God so ready to 
answer his prayers at other times, that he could not but look upwards in 
expectation of some relief now; but in vain, his eyes fail@d, and he saw no 
hopeful symptom, nor felt any abatement of his distemper; and therefore he 
prays, “I am oppressed,” quite overpowered, and ready to sink, “ Lord, under- 
take for me,” bail me out of the hands of this serjeant that has arrested me; 
“be surety for thy servant for good,” Ps. cxix. 122; come between me and the 
gates of the oars, to which I am ready to be hurried. When we recover from 
sickness, the Divine pity doth as it were beg day for us, and undertakes we 
shall be forthcoming another time, and answer the debt in full; and when we 
receive the sentence of death within ourselves we are undone if the Divine 
bead do not undertake for us to carry us through the valley of the shadow of 

eath, and to preserve us blameless to the heavenly kingdom on the other side 
it; if Christ do not undertake for us to bring us off in the judgment, and 
present us to his Father, and to do all that for us which we need, and cannot 
do for ourselves. ‘lam oppressed, ease me,’ so some read it; for when we are 
tossed with sense of guilt, and fear of wrath, nothing will make us easy but 
Christ’s undertaking for us. 

Thirdly. The grateful acknowledgment he makes of God’s goodness to him 
in his recovery. He begins this part of the writing as one at a stand how to ex- 
press himself; ver. 15, What shall I say?” Why should I say so much by way 
of complaint, when this is enough to silence all my complaints; “ He hath spoken 
unto me,” he hath sent his prophet to tell me that I shall recover, and live 
fifteen years yet; “and himself hath done it.” It is as sure to be done as if it 


were done already; what God hath spoken, he will himself do, for no word 
of his shall fall to the ground. God having spoken it, he is sure of it; ver. 16, 
“Thou wilt recover me, and make me to live;” not only recover me from this 
annres, but make me to live through the years assigned me. And having this 
ope. 

1. He promiseth always to retain the impressions of his affliction; ver. 15, 
“T will go softly all my years in the bitterness of my soul,” as one in sorrow 
for a distrusts and murmurings under my afHiction; as one in the care 
to make suitable returns for God’s favour to me, and to make it appear I have 
got good by the providences I have been under. “I will go softly,™that is, 
gravely and considerately, and with thought and deliberation; not as many, 
when they are recovered, live as carelessly and as much at large as ever. Or, 
*I will go PPaseny s, so some understand it; when God has delivered me, 
1 will walk cheerfully with him in all holy conversation, as having tasted that 
he is gracious. Or, “I will f° softly,” that is, mournfully, ‘‘in the bitterness of 
my soul,” for my sins. Or, ‘I will go softly even after the bitterness of my soul,’ 
so it may be read; when the trouble is over, I will endeavour to retain the 
impression of it, and to have the same thoughts of things I had then. 

2. He will encourage himself and others with the experiences he had had of 
the goodness of God, ver. 16. By these things which thou hast done for, me 
they live, the kingdom lives; for the life of such a king was the life of the king- 
dom ; all that hear of it shall live and be comforted; by the same power and i 
goodness that hath recovered me all men have their souls held in life, and they 
ought to acknowledge it. “In all these things is the life of my spirit,” that *s, 
my spiritual life; that is supported and maintained by what God has done for 
the preservation of cet natural life. The more we taste of the lovingkindness 
of God in every providence, the more will our hearts be enlarged to love him 
and liye to him; and that will be the life of our spirit. Thus our souls live, and 
they shall praise him. 

3. He magnifies the mercy of his recovery on several accounts. 

ist. That he was raised avai: great extremity; ver. 17, “ Behold, for peace 
I had great bitterness.” hen, upon the defeat of Sennacherib, he expected 
nothing but an uninterrupted peace to himself and his government, he was sud- 
denly seized with sickness, which embittered all his comforts to him; and went 
to that height, that it seemed to be the bitterness of death itself; bitterness, bit- 
terness, nothing but gall and wormwood. This was his condition when God 
sent him seasonable relief. 

2nd. That it came from the love of God, from love to his soul. Some are 
spared and reprieved in wrath, that they may be reserved for some greater 
judgment, when they have filled up the measure of their iniquities; but 
temporal mercies are then sweet indeed to us when we can taste the love of 
God in them; “ He delivered me because he delighted in me,” Ps. xviii. 19. 
And the word here signifies a very affectionate love. ‘Thou hast loved my 
soul from the pit of corruption,’ so it runs in the original. God’s love is sufficient 
to bring a soul from the pit of corruption. This is applicable to our er 
tion by Christ; it was in love to our souls, our poor perishing souls, that he 
delivered them from the bottomless pit, snatched them as brands out of ever- 

ting burnings; “In his love, and in his pity he redeemed us.” And the 
preservation of our bodies, and the provision made for them, is then doubly 
comfortable, when it is in love to our souls; when God repairs the house 
because he has a kindness for the inhabitant. 

3rd. That it was the product and effect of the pardon of sin; “ For thou hast 
east all my sins behind thy back,” and thereby hast delivered my soul from the 

it of corruption, in love to it. Note, First. When God pardons sin, he casts 

behind his back, as not designing to look upon it with an eye of justice and 


before “O Lord,” &¢. After the prayer the promise is introduced in 
verse 15, where “I shall go softly,” &c., may be rendered “I shall 
go all my years,” &c. ; 

xxxix. 1, Merodach-Baladan was at that time ruling in Babylon, in 
opposition to Sennacherib, who regarded it as part of his Assyrian 
empire, and re-conquered it. ‘ ; 

xl. 1. Here begins the second half of the prophecies of Isaiah. 
Its genuineness has been questioned, chiefly by those who think the 
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jealousy ; he remembers it no more to visit for it. The pardon doth not malé 


the sin not to have been, or not to have been sin, but not to be punished as it 
deserves. When we cast our sins behind our back, and take no care to repent 
of them, God sets them before his face, and is ready to reckon for them; but 
when we set them before our face in true repentance, as David did when his sin 


was ever before him, God casts them behind his back. Secondly. When God 
pardons sins, he pardons all, casts them all behind his back, though they have 
been as scarlet and crimson. Thirdly. The pardoning of the sin is the deliver- 
ing of the soul from the pit of corruption. Fourthly. It is then pleasant to 
think of our recoveries from sickness, when we see them Howing from the 
remission of sin; then the cause is removed, and then it is in love to the soul. 

4th. That it was the lengtheniug out of his opportunity to glorify God in this 
world, which he made the business, and pleasure, and end of life. 

First. If this sickness had_ been his death, it had put a period to that course 
of service for the gl6ry of God, and the good of the church, he was now in, 
ver. 18. Heaven indeed praiseth God; and the souls of the faithful, when at 
death they remove thither, do the work of heaven, as the angels, and with the 
pe there; but what is the world the better for that? What doth that con- 
tribute to the support and advancement of God’s kingdom among men, in this 
state of struggle? The grave cannot praise God, nor the dead bodies that lie 
there; death cannot celebrate him, cannot proclaim his perfections and favours, 
to invite others into his service. They who go down to the pit, being no longer 
in a state of probation, nor ria by faith in his promises, cannot give him 
honour by hoping for his truth. ‘They that lie rotting in the grave, as they are 
not capable of receiving any farther mercy from God, so neither of offering any 
more praises to him, till they shall be raised at the last day, and then they shall 
both receive and give glory. 

Secondly. Being recovered from it, he resolves not only to proceed, but to 
abound in praising and serving God; ver. 19, “ The living, the living, he shall 
praise thee.” They ai 4 do it, they have an opportunity of praising God, and 
that is the main thing that makes life valuable and desirable to a good man. 
Hezekiah was therefore glad to live, not that he might continue to enjoy his 
royal dignity, and the honour and pleasure of his late successes, but that he 
might continue to praise God. The aigine must praise God, the live in vain if 
they do not. They that have been dying, and yet are living, whose life is life 
from the dead, are in a special manner obliged to praise God, as being most 
sensibly affected with his goodness. Hezekiah, for his part, being recovered 
from this sickness, will make it his business to praise God; “I do it this day,” 
let others do it in like manner. They that give good exhortations should set 
good examples, and do themselves what they expect from others. For my part, 
saith Hezekiah, “'The Lord was ready to save me;” he not only did save me, 
but he was ready to do it just then when 1 was in the greatest extremity; his 
help came in seasonably; he shewed himself willing and forward to save me. 
The Lord was to save me, was at hand to do it, saved me at the first word; and 
therefore, 1st. I will publish and proclaim his praises. 1 and my family, {and 
my friends, | and my people, will have a concert of praise to his glory; “ We 
will sing my songs to the stringed instruments,” that others may attend to 
them, and be affected with them, when they are in the most devout and serious 
frame “in the house of the Lord.” It is for the honour of God, and the edifi- 
cation of his church, that special mercies should be acknowledged in public 
praises, especially mercies to public persons, Ps. exvi. 18, 19. 2nd. I will pro- 
ceed and persevere in his praises. We will do it all the days of our life, because 
every day of our life is itself a fresh mercy, and brings many fresh mercies along 
with it; and, as renewed mercies called for renewed praises, so former eminent 
mercies call for repeated praises. It is by the mercy of God that we live, and 
therefore as long as we live we must continue to praise him while we have 
breath; nay, while we have pons 3rd. I will propagate and perpetuate his 
praises. We will not only do it all the days of our life, but “the father to the 
children shall make known his truth,” that the ages to come may give God the 
glory of his truth by trusting to it. It is the duty of parents to possess their 
ehildrent with a confidence in the truth of God, which will go far towards keep- 
ing them close to the wae of God. Hezekiah, doubtless, did this himself; and 
yet Manasseh' his son walked not in his steps. Parents may give their children 
many good things, good instructions, good examples, good books, but they 
cannot give them grace. 

In the last two verses of this chapter we have two passages relating to this 
story, which were omitted in the narrative of it here, but which we had, 
2 Kin. xx., and therefore shall here only observe two lessons from them. 
1. That God’s promises are intended, not to supersede, but to quicken and 
encourage the use of means. Hezekiah is sure to recover, and yet he must 
“take a lump of figs, and lay it on the boil,” ver. 21. We do not trust God, 
but tempt him, if when we pray to him for help we do not second our prayers 
with our endeavours. We must not put physicians or physic in the place of 
God, but make use of them in subordination to God and to his providence. 
Help thyself, and God will help thee. 2. That the chief end we should aim 
at in desiring life and health is, that we may glorify God, and do good, and 
improve ourselves in knowledge, and grace, and meetness for heaven. Heze- 
kiah, when he asked, What is the sign that I shall recover, meant, ‘‘ What is 
the sign that I shall go up to the house of the Lord,” there to honour God, to 
keep up his acquaintance and communion with him, and to encourage others 
to serve him, ver. 22. It is taken for granted that if God would restore him to 
health, he would presently go up tothe temple with his thank offerings; there 
Christ found the impotent man whom he had healed, Jno. vy. 14. The exercises 
of religion are so much the business and delight of a good man, that to be 
restrained from them is the greatest grievance of his afflictions; and to be 
restored to them is the greatest comfort of his deliverances, “ Let my soul live, 
and it shall praise thee. 


CHAPTER XXXIX., 


The story of this cnapter likewise we had before, 2 Kin. xx. 12, &c. It is here repeated, 
not only as a very memorable and improvable passage, but because it concludes with a 
prophecy of the captivity in Babylon; and as the former part of the prophecy of this 
book frequently referred to Sennacherib’s invasion, and the defeat of that, to which, 
therefore, the history of that was very fitly subjoined, so the latter part of this book 
speaks much of the Jews’ captivity in Babylon, and their deliverance out of that, to 
which, therefore, the first prediction of it, with the occasion thereof, is very fitly pre- 
fixed. We have here, I. The pride and folly of Hezekiah, in shewing his treasures to 
the king of Babylon’s ambassadors that were sent to congratulate his recovery, ver. 1, 2. 
II. Isaiah 6 examination of him concerning it in God's name, and his confession of it, 
ver. 3,4. III. The sentence passed upon him for it, that all his treasures should in 
process of time be carried to Babylon, ver. 5—7. 1V. Hezekiah’s penitent and patient 
submission to this sentence, ver. 8. 


A T that time Merodach-baladan, the son of 
Baladan, king of Babylon, sent letters and a 
present to Hezekiah: for he had heard that he had 


predictions too clear to have been given at so early a period; but the 
objectors have been refuted by many able critics, and the New Testa- 
ment contains numerous references to these chapters as Isaiah’s. 

xl. 8. Some point this differently: ‘The voice of one that crieth, 
In the wilderness prepare ye,’ &c. It is hard to decide which is right. 

xl. 7. For “spirit” some translate “breath,” and others ‘ wind.” 
Barnes says the clause should be rendered, undoubtedly, *‘ When the 
wind of Jehovah bloweth upon it.” 
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been sick, and was recovered. 2 And Hezekiah was 
glad of them, and shewed them the house of his 
precious things, the silver, and the gold, and the 
spices, and the precious ointment, and all the house of 
his armour, and all that was found in his treasures: 
there was nothing in his house, nor in all his do- 
minion, that Hezekiah shewed them not. 3 Then 
came [saiali the prophet unto king Hezekiah, and 
said unto him, What said these men? and from 
whenve came they unto thee? And Hezekiah said, 
They are come from a far country unto me, even 
from Babylon. 4 Then said he, What have they 
seen in thine house? And Hezekiah answered, All 
that »s in mine house have they seen: there is 
nothing among my treasures that I have not shewed 
them. 


Hence we may learn these lessons: 

First. | hat humanity and common civility teach us to rejoice with our friends 
and neiy tbours when they rejoice, and to congratulate their deliverances, and 
particuatly their recoveries from sickness. ‘he king of Babylon having heard 
that Hezekiah had been sick, and was recovered, sent to compliment him upon 
the occasion. If Christians be unneighbourly, heathens will shame them. 

Secondly. It becomes us to give honour to those whom our God puts honour 
upon. ‘Ihe sun was the Babylonian’s god, and when they understood that it 
was with a respect to Hezekiah that the sun, to their great surprise, went back 
ten degrees such a day, they thought themselves obliged to do Hezekiah all the 
honour they could. ill all people thus walk in the name of their god, and 
shall not we? 

Thirdly. Those that do not value good men for their goodness yet may be 
brought to pay them great respects by other inducements, and for the sake of 
their secular interests. The king of Babylon made his court to Hezekiah here, 
not because he was pious, but because he was prosperous; as the Philistines 
coveted an alliance with Isaac, because they saw the Lord was with him 
Gen. xxvi. 28. The king of Babylon was an enemy to the king of Assyria, and 
therefore was fond of Hezekiah, because the Assyrians were so much weakened 
by the power of his God. 

Fourthly. It is a hard matter to keep the spirit low in the midst of great 
advancements. Hezekiah is an instance of it. e was a wise and good man; 
but when one miracle after another was wrought in his favour he found it hard 
to keep his heart from being lifted up; nay, a little thing then drew him into 
the snare of pride. Blessed Paul himself needed a thorn in the flesh to keep 
him from being lifted up with the abundance of revelations. 

Fifthly. We have need to watch over our own spirits, when we are shewing 
our friends our possessions, what we have done, and what we have got, that we 
be not proud of them, as if our might or our merit had purchased and procured 
us this wealth. When we look upon our enjoyments, and have occasion to speak 
of them, it must be with humble acknowledgments of our own unworthiness. 
and thankful acknowledgments of God’s goodness, with a just value for others 
achievements, and with an expectation of losses and changes; not dreaming that 
our mountain stands so strong but that it may soon be moved. 

Sixthly. It is a great weakness for good men to value themselves much upon 
the civil respects that are paid them (yea, though there be something particular 
and uncommon in them) by the children of this world, and to be fond of their 
acquaintance. What Ded thing was it for Hezekiah, whom God had dignified, 
to be thus overproud of the respects done him by a heathen prince, as if those 
added any thing to him! We ought to return the courtesies of such with interest, 
but not to be proud of them, 

Seventhly. We must expect to be called to an account for the workings of our 
peice, though they are secret, and in such instances as we thought there was no 

arm in; and therefore we ought to call ourselves to an account for them; and 
when we have had company with us that has paid us respect, and been pleased 
with their entertainment, and commended every thing, to be jealous over our- 
selves with a godly jealousy, lest our hearts have been lifted up. And as far as 
we see cause to suspect that this sly and subtle sin of pride hath insinuated 
itself into our breasts, and mingled itself with our conversation, let us be 
ashamed of it, and, as Hezekiah here, ingenuously confess it, and take shame 
to ourselves for it. 


5 Then said Isaiah to Hezekiah, Hear the word 
of the Lorn of hosts: 6 Behold, the days come, that 
alf that 7s in thine house, and that which thy fathers 
have laid up in store until this day, shall be carried 
to Babylon: nothing shall be left, saith the Lorn. 
7 And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, which 
thou shalt beget, shall they take away; and they 
shall be eunuchs in the palace of the king of Baby- 
lon. 8 Then said Hezekiah to Isaiah, Good is the 
word of the Lorp which thou hast spoken. He said 
moreover, For there shall be peace and truth in my 
days. 


Hence let us observe 
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to pull down our spirits when they are lifted up above measure. A mortifying 
| message is sent to Hezekiah, that he might be humbled for the pride of his 
heart, and be convinced of the folly of it; for though God may suffer his 
| peeple to fall into sin, as he did Hezekiah here, to prove him, that he “ might 
now all that was in his heart,” yet he will not suffer them to lie still in it. 
Secondly. It is just with God to take that from us which we make the matter 
of our pride, and on which we build a carnal confidence. When David was 
proud of the numbers of his people, God took a course to make them fewer; 
and when Hezekiah boasts of his treasures, and looks upon them with too 
| great a complacency, he is told he doth like the foolish traveller, that shews 
ae money and gold to one that proves a thief, and is thereby tempted to rob 


him. 

Thirdly. If we could but see things that will be, we should be ashamed of our 
thoughts of things that are. If Hezektah had known that the seed and suc- 
cessors of this king of Babylon would hereafter be the ruin of his family and 
kingdom, he would not have complimented his ambassadors as he did, And 
when the prophet told him it would be_so, we may well imagine how he was 
vexed at himself for what he had done. We cannot certainly foresee what will 
be, but are told in general, “all is vanity ;” and therefore it is vanity for us 
to take a complacency, and put a confidence, in any thing that goes under that 
character, J 

Fourthly. Those that are fond of an acquaintance and alliance with irre- 
ligious men, first or last, will have enough of it, and will have cause to repent 
it. Hezekiah thought himself mighty happy in the friendship of Babylon, 
though it was the mother of harlots and idolatries ;. but Babylon, that now 
courted Jerusalem, in process of time conquered her, and carried her captive. 
Leagues with sinners, and leagues with sin too, will end thus; it is refore 
our wisdom to keep at a distance from them. 

Fifthly. Those that truly repent of their sins will take it well to be reproved 
for them, and will be wiling to be told of their faults. Hezekiah reckoned 
that word of the Lord good which discovered sin to him, and made him sensible 
that he had done amiss, which before he was not aware of. The language of 
true _penitents is, Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a kindness ;” and the 
law is pensions good, because, being spiritual, in it sin appears sin, and exceed- 
ing sinful. 

Sixthly. True penitents will quietly submit, not only to the reproofs of the 
word, but to the rebukes of Providence, for their sins. When Hezekiah was 
told of the punishment of his iniquity he said, “ Good is the word of the Lord ;” 
not only the mitigation of the sentence good, but the sentence itself so. He 
hath nothing to object against the equity of it, but saith Amen to the threaten- 
ing. ‘hey that see the evil of sin, and what it deserves, will justify God in all 

hat is brought upon them for it, and own that he punisheth them less than 
their iniquities deserve. 


yet we must reckon ourselves well done for, if there be peace and truth in our 
days, and better than we had reason to expect. Ifa storm be coming, we must 
reckon it a favour to get into the harbour before it comes, and be gathered to 
the grave in peace; yet we can never be secure of this, but must prepare for 
changes in our own time, that we may stand complete in all the will of God, 
and bid it welcome whatever it is. 


CHAPTER XL. 


At this chapter begins the latter part of the prophecy of this book, which is not only 
divided from the former by the historical chapters that come between, but seems to be 
distinguished from it in the scope and style of it. In the former part, the name of the 
prophet was frequently prefixed to the particular sermons, besides the general title, as 
ch, ii. 1; vii. 3; xiii. 1; but this is all one continued discourse, and the prophet not 
so much as once named; that consisted of many burthens, many woes, this of many 
blessings. There the distress which the people of God were in by the Assyrian, and 
their deliverance out of that, were chiefly prophesied of; but that is here spoken of as a 
thing past, ch. lii. 4; and the captivity in Babylon, and their deliverance out of that, 
which were much greater events, of more extensive and abiding concern, are here 
largely foretold, Before God sent his people into captivity, he furnished them with 
precious promises for their support and comfort in their trouble; and we may well 
imagine of what great use to them the glorious, gracious light of this prophecy was in 
that cloudy and dark day, and how much it helped to dry up their tears by the rivers 
of Babylon. But it looks farther yet, and to greater things; much of Christ and gospel 
grace we met with in the foregoing part of this book, but in this latter part we shall 
find much more; and, as if it were designed for a prophetical summary of the New 


the wilderness,” ch. xl. 3, and concludes with that which concludes the book of the 
Revelation, the new heavens and the new earth, ch. lxvi.22. Even Mr. White acknow- 
ledgeth, that as all the mercies of God to the Jewish nation bore some resemblance to 
those glorious things performed by our Saviour for man’s redemption, so they are by 
the Spirit of God expressed in such terms as shew plainly that, while the prophet is 
speaking of the redemption of the Jews, he had in his thoughts a more glovious deli- 
verance. And we need not look for any farther accomplishment of these prophecies 
yet to come; for if Jesus be he, and his kingdom be it that should come, we are to look 
for no other, but the carrying on and completing of the same blessed work which was 
begun in the first preaching and planting of Christianity in the world. 

In this chapter we have, I. Orders given to preach and publish the glad tidings of re- 
demption, ver. 1,2. II. These glad tidings introduced by a voice in the wilderness, 
which gives assurance that all obstructions shall be removed, ver. 3—5, and that, 
though all creatures fail and fade, the word of God shall be established for ever, 
ver. 6—8. III. A joyful prospect given the people of God of the happiness which this 
redemption should bring along with it, ver. 9—11. IV. The sovereignty and power of 
that God magnified who undertakes to work out this redemption, ver. 12—17. V. 
Idols therefore triumphed over, and idolaters upbraided with their folly, ver. 18—26, 
VI. Areproof given to the people of God for their fears and despondencies, and enough 
said in a few words to silence those fears, ver. 27—31. And we through patience and 
coinfort of this scripture may have hope, 


] 


First, That if God love us he will humble us, and will find some way or other 


OMFORT ye, comfort ye my people, 
Saith your God. 
2 Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, 
That her warfare is accomplished, 
That her iniquity is pardoned : 
For she hath received of the Lorn’s hand 
Double for all her sins. 


We have here the commission and instructions given, not to this prophet 
only, but with him to all the Lord’s prophets, nay, and to all Christ’s ministers, 
to proclaim comfort to God’s people. 1. This did not only warrant but enjoin 
this prophet himself to encourage the good people who lived in hia own 2, 


xl. 9 It is disputed whether we should translate *O Zion, that 
bringest good tidings,’ or “O thou that bringest good tidings to 
Zion,’ and a like difference of opinion applies to the next clause. 
The Hebrew is, “ Upon a high mountain get thee up, O preacber of 
Zion; litt up thy voice with power, O preacher of Jerusalem,” the 
preacher being feminine. 

xl. 10. Instead of “with a strong hand,” some have “with 
murht,” others “as a mighty one,” or “as a victc:’ 1s ome,” or 
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“against the strong one.” We prefer “with power,” or “ with 
might.” For ‘ work” we must substitute “recompense,” or “ retribu- 
tion,”’ the reward of work. 
xl. 11. For “are with young” read “have young,” or “give suck.” 
xl. 12. The use of scales and balances, or steelyards, was common 
in Egypt, and in most ancient civilised countries. ign 
xl. 15. “A very little thing” here means a particle of chaff or 
dust, which might be easily carried up by the wind, 


Seventhly. Though we must not be regardless of those that come after us, 


Testament, it begins with that which begins the Gospels, “‘ The voice of one crying in © 
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who could not but have very melancholy apprehensions of things, when they || selves for him, and let all that be suppressed which would bean obstruction to 


saw Judah and Jerusalem, by their daring impieties, ripening apace for ruin, 
and God, in his ay hastening ruin upon them. Let them be sure that 
for all this God had mercy in store for them, 2. It was especially a direction 
to the prophets that should live in the time of the captivity, when Jerusalem 
was in ruins; they must encourage the captives to hope for enlargement in due 
time. 3. Gospel ministers, being employed by the blessed Spirit as a comforter, 
ond as helpers of the joy of Christians, are here put in mind of their business. 
ere is, 

First. Comfortable words directed to God’s people in general, ver.1. The 
prophets have instructions from their God (for he is the Lord God of the hol 
prophets, Rev, xxii. 6) to comfort the Mie of God; and the charge is doubled, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye;” not so much because the prophets are unwilling 
to do it,—no, it is the most pleasant part of their work,—but because some- 
times the souls of God’s people refuse to be comforted, and their comforters 
must repeat things again and again, ere they can fasten any thing upon them. 
Observe here, 1. There area people in the world that are God’s people. 2. Itis 
the will of God that his people should be a comforted people, even in the worst 
of times. 3. It is the work and business of ministers to do what they can for 
the comfort of God’s fede 4. Words of conviction, such as we had in the 
former part of this book, must be followed with words of comfort, such as we 
have here; for he that hath torn will heal us. 

Secondly. Comfortable words directed to Jerusalem in particular. ‘ Speak 
to the heart of Jerusalem,” ver. 2. Speak that which will revive her heart, and 
be a cordial to her, and to all that belong to her, and wish her well. Do not 
whisper it, but cry unto her, ery aloud, to shew saints their comforts, as well as 
to shew sinners their transgressions; make her hear it. 1. That the days of her 
trouble are numbered and finished. “ Her warfare is accomplished,” the set 
time of her servitude; the campaign is now at an end, and she shall retire into 
quarters of refreshment. The human life is a warfare, Job vii. 1, the Christian 
life much more; but the struggle will not last always, the warfare will be 
accomplished, and then the good soldiers shall not only enter into rest, but be 
sure of their pay. 2. That the cause of her trouble is removed, and when that 
is taken away the effect will cease. ‘lell her “that her iniquity is pardoned ;” 
God is reconciled to her, and she shall no longer be treated as one guilty before 
him. Nothing can be spoken more comfortably than this, “Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.” Troubles are then removed in love when sin 
is pardoned. 3. That the end of her trouble is answered. ‘“ She has received 
of the Lord double for” the cure of “all her sins,” sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, to part between her and her idols, the worship of which was the great 
sin for which God had a controversy with them, and from which he designed to 
reclaim them by their captivity in Babylon. And it had that effect + te them; 
it begat in them a rooted antipathy to idolatry, and was physic doubly strong 
for the purging out of that iniquity. Or, it may be taken as the language of the 
Divine compassion; ‘‘ His soul was grieved for the misery of Israel,” Jud. x. 16; 
and, like a tender father, since he spake against them, he earnestly remembered 
them, Jer. xxxi. 20, and was ready to say he had given them too much correc- 
tion. They, being very penitent, acknowledged that God had punished them 
less than their iniquities deserved; but he, ge aha pitiful, owned that he 
had pone ite them more than they deserved. rue penitents have, indeed, 
in Christ and his sufferings, received of the Lord’s hand double for all their 
sins; for the satisfaction Christ made by his death was of such an infinite 
value that it was more than double to the demerits of sin; for God “spared 
not his own Son.” 


83 The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lorp, 

Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
Every valley shall be exalted, 

And every mountain and hill shall be made low: 

And the crooked shall be made straight, 

And the rough places plain : 

And the glory of the Lorp shall be revealed, 

And all flesh shall see ¢¢ together: 

For the mouth of the Lorp hath spoken 7¢. 

The voice said, Cry. And he said, What shall I cry ? 
All flesh zs grass, 

And all the goodliness thereof 7s as the flower of the field: 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : 

Because the spirit of the Lorp bloweth upon it : 
Surely the people 7s grass. 

‘The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : 

But the word of our God shall stand for ever. 


The time to favour Zion, yea, the set time, being come, the people of God 
must be prepared for the favours designed them by repentance and faith; and 
to call them to both these we have here “ the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,” which may be applied to those prophets who were with the captives in 
their wilderness state, and when they saw the day of their defiverance dawn, 
called earnestly upon them to prepare for it, and assured them all the difficul- 
ties that stood in the way of their deliverance shouid be got over. {[t is a good 
sign mercy is in the preparing for us, if we find God's grace preparing us for it, 
Ps. x. 17. But it must be applied to John the Baptist; for, though God was the 
speaker, he was “the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” and his business 
was to prepare the way of the Lord, to dispose men’s minds for the reception 
and entertainment of the Gospel of Christ. The way of the Lord is prepared, 

First. By repentance for sin. That was it which John Baptist preached to 
all Judah and Jerusalem, Mat. iii. 2,5; and thereby “ made ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord,” Lu. i. 17. The alarm is given; let all take notice of it at 
their peril. God is coming in a way of mercy, and we must prepare for him, 
ver. 3—5. rr a ngit to their captivity, it may be taken as a promise, that 
whatever difficulties lie in their way, when they return, they shall be removed, 
This voice in the wilderness (Divine power going along with it) sets pioneers 
on work to level the roads. But it may be taken as a call to duty, and it is 
the same duty that we are called to, in preparation for Christ’s entrance into 
our souls. i 

1, We must as 
and his Gospe 
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into such a frame of spirit as will dispose us to receive Christ 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord » that is, prepare your- 


| prepare the end for us, we ought sure to prepare the way for him, 


Make room for Christ; make straight a highway for him. If he 
Prepare for 
Prepare for 


his entrance. 


the Saviour. “Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” Ps. xxiv. 7, 3. 
the salvation, the great salvation, and other lesser deliverances. Let us get to 
be fit for them, and then God will work them out. Let us not stand in our 
own light, nor put a bar in our own door, but find or make a highway for him, 
even in that which was desert ground. ‘his is that for which he waits to be 
gracious. 

2. We must get our hearts levelled by Divine grace. Those that were 
hindered from comfort in Christ, by their dejections and despondencies, are 
the valleys that must be exalted. hose that are hinderéd from comfort in 
Christ, by a proud conceit of their own merit and worth, are the mountains 
and hills that must be made low. ‘Those that bave entertained prejudices 
against the word and ways of God, that are untractable, and disposed to 
thwart and contradict even that which is plain and easy, because it agrees not 
with their corrupt inclinations and secular interests, are the crooked that must 
be made straight, and the rough places that must be made plain. Let but 
the Gospel of Christ have a fair hearing, and it cannot fail of acceptance: this 
prepares the way of the Lord; and thus God will, by his grace, prepare his 
own way in all the vessels of mercy, whose heart he opens as he did Lydia’s. 

And when this is done, “the glory of the Lord shall be revealed,” ver. 5. 
Ist. When the captives are prepared for deliverance, Cyrus shall proclaim it. 
and they shall have the benefit it; and they only whose hearts the Lord stirred 
up with courage and resolution to break through the discouragements that lay 
in their way, and to make nothing of the hills and valleys, and all the rough 
places. 2nd. When John Baptist hath for some time preached repentance, 
mortification, and reformation, and so made ready a people prepared for the 
Lord, Lu. i. 17, then the Messiah himself shall be revealed in his glory, working 
miracles, which John did not; and by his grace, which is his glory, fatine up 
and healing with consolations those whom John had wounded with convictions. 
And this revelation of Divine glory shall be “a light to lighten the Gentiles ;” 
“all flesh shall see it together,” and not the Jews only; they shall see and 
admire it, see it and bid it welcome, as the return out of captivity was taken 
notice of by the neighbour nations, Ps. cxxvi. 3. And it shall be the accom- 
plishment of the word of God, not one iota or tittle of which shall fall to the 

round; “the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,” and therefore the hand of the 

ord will effect it. 

Secondly. By confidence in the word of the Lord, and not in any creature. 
“The mouth of the Lord having spoken it,” the voice hath this farther to cry, 
he that hath ears to hear, let him hear it, “‘ The word of our God shall stand for 
ever,” ver. 8; that is, 

1. By this accomplishment of the prophecies and promises of salvation, and 
the performance of them to the utmost in due time, it appears that the word of 
the Lord is sure, and what may be safely relied on. And then we are prepared 
for deliverance, when we depend entirely upon the word of God, build our 
hopes on that, with an assurance that it will not make us ashamed ; andin a 
dependence upon this word we must be brought to own that all flesh is grass, 
withering and fading. 1st. The power of man, when it doth appear against the 
deliverance, is not to be feared, for it shall be as grass before the word of the 
Lord, it shall wither and be trodden down. ‘The insulting Babylonians, who 
promise themselves that the desolations of Jerusalem shall be perpetual, are 

ut as grass, which the Spirit of the Lord blows upon, makes nothing of, but 
blasts all its glory; for the word of the Lord, which promises their deliverance, 
shall stand for ever, and it is not in the power of their enemies to hinder the 
execution of it. 2nd. The power of man, when it would appear for the deliver- 
ance, yet is not to be trusted to; for it is but as grass in comparison with the 
word of the Lord, which is the only firm foundation for us to build our hope 
upon. When God is about to work salvation for his people, he will take them 
off from depending upon creatures, and looking for it from hills and mountains: 
they shall fail them, and their expectations from them shall be frustrated, the 
Spirit of the Lord shall blow upon them; for God will have no creature to be 
a rival with him for the hope and confidence of his people; and as it is his word 
only that shall stand for ever, so in that word only our faith must stand. When 
we are brought to this, then, and not till then, we are fit for mercy. 

2. The word of our God, that glory of the Lord which is now to be revealed, 
the Gospel, and that grace which is brought with it to us, and wrought by it in 
us, shall stand for ever; and this is the satisfaction of all believers, when they 
find all their creature comforts withering and fading like grass. ‘Thus the 
apostle applies it to the word which by the Gospel is preached unto us, and 
which lives and abides for ever, as the incorruptible seed by which we are born 
again, 1 Pet. i. 23-25. ‘To prepare the way of the Lord, we must be convinced, 
ist. Of the vanity of the creature; that all flesh is grass, weak and withering. 
We ourselves are so, and therefore cannot save ourselves; all our friends are 
so, and therefore are unable to save us. AJl the beauty of the creature, which 
might render it amiable, is but as the flower of grass, soon blasted, and there- 
fore cannot recommend us to God, and to his acceptance. We are dying crea- 
tures; all our comforts in this world are dying comforts, and therefore cannot 
be the felicity of our immortal souls; we must look farther for a salvation, look 
farther for a portion. 2nd. Of the validity of the promise of God. We must 
be convinced that word of the Lord can do that for us which all flesh cannot; 
that, forasmuch as it stands for ever, it will furnish us with a happiness that 
will run parallel with the duration of our souls, that must live for ever; for the 
things that are not seen, but must be believed, are eternal. 


9 O Zion, that bringest good tidings, 

Get thee up into the high mountain ; 

O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidiu,s, 

Lift up thy voice with strength ; 

Lift z¢ up, be not afraid ; 

Say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God ! 
Behold, the Lord Gop will come with strong hand, 
And his arm shall rule for him : 

Behold, his reward zs with him, 

And his work before him. 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd : 

He shall gather the lambs with his arm, 

And carry ¢hem in his bosom, 

And shall gently lead those that are with young. 

It was promised, ver. 5, that “the glory of the Lord shall be revealed;” that 
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xl. 16. The Chaldee properly explains Lebanon here by “the 
trees of Lebanon.” ‘The forests and animals of Lebanon would not 
make a burnt-offering worthy of the Divine Lord of all. ; 

xl. 19. “ The workman melteth a graven image;” 4.e., he casts in 
a mould an image of melted metal. Such images were plated with 
gold and decorated with chains, The mention of idol-making in 
this verse and the next is in order to remind men of ‘he impossibility 
of fashioning any likeness of the Most High 


a 


xl. 26. The stars in the firmament deserve no worshtp, for they 
are the creatures of God, and under his absolute control. 

xl. 31. There have been some curious speculations about this 
verse, chiefly owing to erroneous opinions about the eagle. Some 
of the old writers thought that the eagle in his old age renewed 
his feathers, and with them his youth. Some even went so far as to 
say that the eagle ascended to the sun every ten years and burnt off 
his feathers, which were replaced by new ones. There is nothing in 
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it a the hopes of which God’s people must be comforted. Now here we ; 
are told, 

First. How it shall be revealed, ver. 9. 1. It shall be reveaied to Zion and 
Jerusalem. Notice shall be given of it to the remnant that are left in Zion 
and Jerusalem, the poor of the land, that were vinedressers and husbandmen; 
it shall be told them that their brethren shall return to them; and to the 
captives who belonged to Zion and Jerusalem, and retained their affection for 
them. Zion is said to dwell with the daughter of Babylon, Zee. ii. 7; and there 
she receives notice of Cyrus’ gracious proclamation; and so the margin reads 
it, ‘O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, &c., meaning the persons that 
were employed in publishing that proclamation. Let them do it with a good 
will, let them make the country ring of it, and let them tell it to the sons 
of Zion in their own language, saying to them, ‘Behold your God.” 2. It shall 
be published by Zion and Jerusalem; so the text reads it. They that remain 
here, or that were already returned, when they find the deliverance proceed- 
ing towards perfection, let them proclaim it in the most publie places, from 
whence they may be best heard by all the cities of Judah; let them proclaim 
it as loud as they can; let them lift up their voice with strength, and not be 
afraid of overstraining themselves. Let them not be afraid lest the enemy 
should hear it, and quarrel with them, or lest it should not prove true, or not 
such vood tidings as at first it appeared. Let them say to the cities of Judah, 
and all the inhabitants of the country, “Behold your God.” When God is 
going on with the salvation of his people, let them industriously spread the 
news among their friends; let them tell them, it is God that has done it; who- 
ever were the instruments, God was the author. It is their God, a God in 
covenant with them; and he doth it as theirs, and they will reap the benefit 
and comfort of it. Behold him, take notice of his hand in it, and look above 
second causes. Behold, the God you have long looked for is come at last, 
ch. xxv. 9, * This is our God; we have waited for him.” ‘This may refer to the 
invitation which was sent forth from Jerusalem to the cities of Judah, as soon 
as they had set up an altar, immediately upon their return out of captivity, to 
come and join with them in their sacrifice, Hzr. jii. 2—4. When the worship of 
God is set up again, send notice of it to all your brethren, that they may share 
with you in the comfort of it. But this was to have its full accomplishment in 
the apostles’ public and undaunted preaching of the Gospel to all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. The voice crying in the wilderness gave notice that 
he was coming; but now notice is given that he is come. “ Behold the Lamb 
ye yf !” take a full view of your Redeemer. Behold your king; behold your 

oa, 

Secoadly. What that glory is which shall be revealed. Your God will come, 
and shew himself, 

1. With the power and greatness of a prince; ver. 10, “ He will come with 
strong hand;” too strong to be obstructed, though it may be opposed. His 
strong hand shall subdue his people to himself, and shall restrain and conquer 
his and their enemies. He will come who is strong enough to break through 
all difficulties that lie in his way. Our Lord Jesus was full of power, a mighty 
Saviour. Some read it, he will come against the mighty one, and overpower 
him, overcome him. Satan is the strong man armed; but our Lord Jesus is 
stronger than he; and he shall make it to appear that he is so. For, Ist. He 
shall reign in defiance of all opposition. “ His arm shall rule,” shall overrule 
“for him,” for the fulfilling of his counsels, to his own glory ; for he is his own 
end. 2nd. He shall recompense to all according to their works, as a righteous 
judge; “ His reward is with him.” He brings along with him, as a returning 
prince, punishments for the rebels, and preferments for his loyal subjects. 
3rd. He shall proceed, and accomplish his purposes. “ His work is before him,” 
that is, he knows perfectly well what. he has to do, which way to go about it, 
and how to compass it; he himself knows what he will do. 

2. With the pity and tenderness of a shepherd, ver. 11. God is the shepherd 
of Israel, ??s. xxx. 1; Christ the good shepherd, Jno. x.11. The same that 
rules with the strong hand of a prince, leads and feeds with the kind hand of 
ashepherd. Ist. He takes care of all his flock, the little flock. ‘He shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd.” His word is food for his flock to feed on, his ordin- 
ances fields for them to feed in; his ministers are under shepherds, that are 
appointed to attend them. 2nd. He takes particular care of those that most 
need his care; the lambs that are weak, and cannot help themselves, and are 
accustomed to hardship, and those that are with young, that are therefore 
heavy, and if any harm be done them, are in danger of casting their young; he 
parca takes care for a succession, that they may not fail, or be cut off. 

‘he good shepherd has a tender care for children that are towardly and hope- 
ful; for young converts that are setting out in the way to heaven; for weak 
believers, and those that are of a sorrowful spirit. ‘These are the lambs of his 
flock, that shall be sure to want nothing that their case requires. First. He will 
gather them in the arms of his power; his strength shall be made perfect in 
their weakness, 2 Cor, xii.9. He will gather them in when they wander, gather 
them up when they fall, gather them together when they are dispersed, and 
gather them home to himself at last ; and all this with his own arm, out of 
which none shall be able to pluck them, Jno. x. 28. Secondly. He will carry 
them in the bosom of his love, and cherish them there. When they tire or are 
weary, are sick and faint, when they meet with foul way, he will carry them 
on, and take eare they be not left behind. Thirdly. He will gently lead them; 
by his word he requires no more service, and by his providence he inflicts no 
more trouble, than he will enable them for; fur he considers their frame. 


12 Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
And meted out heaven with the span, 

And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
And weighed the mountains 1n scales, 

And the hills in a balance ? 

Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lorp, 

Or being his counsellor hath taught him ? 

With whom took he counsel, and who instructed him, 
And taught him in the path of judgment, 

And taught him knowledge, 

And shewed to him the way of understanding ? 
Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 

And are counted as the small dust of the balance : 
Behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little thing. 
16 And Lebanon Zs not sufficient to burn, 
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Nor the beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt offering. 
17 All nations before him are as nothing ; 
And they are counted to him less than nothing, and yanity, 


The scope of these verses is to shew what a great and glorious being the Lord 
Jehovah is, who is Israel’s God and Saviour. It comes in here, 1. To encou- 
rage his people that were captives in Babylon to hope in him, and to depend 
upon him for deliverance, though they were never so weak, and their oppressors 
never so strong. 2. To engage them to cleave to him, and not to turn aside 
after other gods; for there are none to be compared with him. @ To possess 
all those who receive the glad tidings of redemption by Christ with a holy awe 
and reverence of God. Though it was said, ver. 9, “Behold your God,” and 
ver. 11, that “he shall feed his flock like a shepherd,” yet these condescensions 
of his grace must not be thought of with any diminution to the transcendencies 
of his glory. Let us see how great our God is, and fear before him. For, 

First. His power is unlimited, and what no creature can compare with, much 
less contend with, ver. 12. 1. He hatha vast reach. View the celestial globe, 
and you are astonished at the extent of it; but the great God metes the 
heavens with a span; to him they are but a handbreadth, so large-banded is 
he. View the terraqueous globe, and he has the command of that too; all the 
waters in the world he can measure in the hollow of his hand, where we can 
grasp but a little water; and the dry land he easily manageth, for he compre- ~ 
hends the dust of the earth in a measure, or with his three fingers. It is no 
more to him than a pugil, or that which we take up between our thumb and 
two fingers. 2. He hath a vast strength, and can as easily move mountains and 
hills as the tradesman heaves his goods into the scales and out of them again; 
and poiseth them with his hand as exactly as if he weighed them in a pair 
of balances. This may refer to the work of creation, when the heavens were 
stretched out as exactly as that which is spanned; and the earth and waters 
put together in just proportions, as if they had been measured; and the moun- 
tains made of such a weight as to serve for a ballast to the globe, and no more, 
Or, to the work of providence, (which is a contiuual creation,) and the con- 
sistency of all the creatures with each other. 

Secondly. His wisdom is unsearchable, and what no creature can give either 
information or direction to, ver. 13, 14. As none can do what God has done and 
doth, so none can assist him in the doing of it, or suggest any thing to him 
which he thought not of. When the Lord by his Spirit made the world, 
Job xxvi. 13, there was none that directed his Spirit, or gave him any advice, 
either what to do or how to do it. Nor doth he need any counsellor to direct 
him in the government of the world; nor is there any with whom he consults, 
as kings (the wisest of them) do with them that know law and judgment, 
Est. i. 13. God needs not to be told what is done, for he knows it perfectly ; 
nor needs he be advised concerning what is to be done, for he knows both the 
right end, and the proper means. ‘This is much insisted upon here, because 
the poor captives had no politicians among them to manage their concerns at 
court, or to put them ina way of gaining their liberty. No matter, saith 
the prophet, you have a God to act for you, that needs not the assistance of 
statesman. In the great work of our redemption by Christ, matters were con- 
certed before the world, when there were none to teach God in the path of 
Judgment, 1 Cor. ii. 7, ‘ 

Thirdly. The nations of the world are nothing in comparison of him, 
ver. 15,17. Take them all together, all the great and mighty nations of the 
earth,—kings the most pompous, kingdoms the most populous, both the most 
wealthy ; take the isles, the multitude of them, the isles of the Gentiles; and, 
before Line when they stand in competition with him, or in opposition to him 
they “are as a drop of the bucket,” compared with the vast ocean, or“ the smal{ 
dust of the balance,” which doth not serve to turn it; and therefore is not 
regarded, it is so small in comparison with all the dust of the earth. He takes 
them up, and throws them away from him, “as a very little thing,” not worth 
speaking of, They are all in his eye as nothing, as if they had no being at all; 
for they add nothing to his perfection and all-sufficiency. “ They are counted’ 
by him, and are to be counted by us, in comparison of him, “less than nothing, 
and. vanity.” When he pleaseth, he can as easil bring them all into nothing 
as at first he brought them out of nothing. hen God has work to do, he 
values not either the assistance or the resistance of any creature; they are all 
vanity, (the word that is used for the chaos, Gen. i. 2,) to which they will at 
last be reduced. Let this beget in us high thoughts of God, and low thoughts of 
this world, and engage us to make God, and not man, both our fear and our 
hope. This magnifies God’s love to the world, that, though it is of such small 
account and value with him, yet for the redemption of it he gave his only 
begotten Son, Jno. iii. 16. é 

Fourthly. ‘The services of the church can make no addition to him, nor do 
they bear any proportion to his infinite perfections; ver. 16, “ Lebanon is not 
sufficient to burn.” Not the wood of it, to be for the fuel of the altar, though 
it be so well stocked with cedars; not the beasts of it, to be for sacrifices, 
though it be so well stocked with cattle, ver. 16. Whatever we honour God 
with, it falls infinitely short of the merit of his perfections; for “he is exalted 
far above all blessing and praise,” all burnt offerings and sacrifices. 


18 ‘To whom then will ye liken God? 

Or what likeness will ye compare unto him ? 

‘The workman melteth a graven image, 

And the goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold, 

And casteth silver chains. | 

He that 7s so unpoverished that he hath no oblation 

Chooseth a tree ¢hat will not rot; 

He seeketh unto him a cunning workman to prepare & 
graven image, ¢hat shall not be moved. 

Have ye not known? have ye not heard ? 

Hath it not been told you from the beginning ? 

Have ye not understood from the foundations of the earth ? 

It is he that sitteth upon the cirele of the earth, 

And the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers 5 

‘That stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 

And spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in: 

23 That bringeth the princes to nothing ; 
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the text to favour these fancies, as the words only allude to the 
power of the eagle’s flight. 

xli. 1. This verse is an appeal to the Gentile world, its islands and 
nations. The word rendered “people” is plural in the Hebrew. 

xli. 2. In the Hebrew the word for “the righteous man” is 
righteousness, and the whole verse may be translated accordingly. 
But it is manifestly righteousness personified, and therefore trans- 
lators generally render it a just or righteous man, and suppose that 
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Cyrus is intended. One interpretation is, however, that Abraham is 
meant; and another, that it is the Messiah. On the whole we prefer 
the application to Cyrus, whose extraordinary career well accords 
with the details in the following verses, which yet, it must be 
remembered, are in the language of poetry, and highly figurative. 

xli 5—7. Barnes says on verse 6, “The prophet evidently refers 
to what he says in the following verses, that they formed treaties, 
endeavoured to prepare for self-defence, looked to their idol gods, 
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_He maketh the judges of the earth as vanity. 

Yea, they shall not be planted ; 

Yea, they shall not be sown : 

Yea, their stock shall not take root in the earth: 

And he shall also blow upon them, and they shall wither, 
And the whirlwind shall take them away as stubble. 

To whom then will ye liken me, 

Or shall I be equal ? 

Saith the Holy One. 

Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 

Who hath created these things, 

That bringeth out their host by number : 

He calleth them all by names by the greatness of his 

might, for that Ae ts strong in power ; 
Not one faileth. 


The prophet here reproves those, 1. That represented God by creatures, 
and so changed his truth into a lie, and his glory into shame; that made 
images, and then said they resembled God, and paid their homage to them 
> ones I 2. That put creatures in the place of God, that feared them more 

ethan God, as if they were a match for him; or loved them more than God, as 
if they were fit to be rivals with him. Twice the challenge is here made, “ To 
whom will ye liken God?” ver. 183 and again, ver. 25, the Holy One himself 
saith, “ To whom will ye liken me?” This shews the folly and absurdity, lst. 
Of corporal idolatry ; making visible images of him who is invisible ; imagining 
the image to be animated by the Deity, and the Deity to be presentiated by the 
image; which, as it was an instance of the corruption of the human nature, 
so it was an intolerable injury to the honour of the Divine nature. 2nd. Of 
spiritual idolatry; making creatures equal with God in our affections. Proud 
people make themselves equal with God; covetous people make their money 
equal with God; and whatever we esteem or love, fear or hope in, more than 
God, that creature we equal with God; which is the highest affront imaginable 
to him who is God over all. Now, to shew the absurdity of this, 

First. The prophet describes idols as despicable things, and worthy of the 
greatest contempt, ver. 19,20. Look upon the better sort of them, which rich 
people set up and worship; they are made of some base metal, cast into what 
shape the founder pleaseth, and that is gilded, or overlaid with plates of gold, 
that it may pass for a goldenimage. It is acreature; for “the workman made 
it, therefore it is not God,” Hos. viii. 6. It depended upon his will whether it 
should be a god at all, and of what shape it should be. It is a cheat, for it is 
gold on the outside, but within it is lead or copper; in this, indeed, represent- 
ing the deities, that they were not what they seemed to be, and deceived their 
admirers. How despicable then are the worse sort of them, the poor men’s 
gods! “He that is so impoverished,” that he hath scarce a sacrifice to offer 
to his god when he has made him, yet will not be without an enshrined deity 
of his own; and, though he cannot procure one of brass or stone, he will have 
a wooden one rather than none; and for that purpose “chooseth a tree that 
will not rot” presently, and of that he will have his graven image made. Both 
agree to have their image well fastened, that they may not be robbed of it. 
The better sort have silver chains to fix theirs with; and though it be but a 
wooden image, care is taken that it shall not be moved. Let us pause a little 
and see, 1. How these idolaters shame themselves, and what a reproach they 
} upon their own reason, in dreaming that gods of their own making, (Ne- 

ushtans, pieces of brass, or logs of wood,) should be able to do them any kind- 
ness. Thus vain were they in their imaginations; and how was their foolish 
heart darkened! 2. See how these idolaters shame us, who worship the only 
living and true God. ‘They spared no cost upon their idols; we grudge that as 
waste which is spent in the service of our God. They took care they should 
not be moved; we wilfully provoke our God to depart from us. i 

Secondly. He describes God as infinitely great, and worthy of the highest 
veneration; so that between him and idols, whatever competition there may be, 
there is no comparison. ‘lo prove the greatness of God, he appeals,” 

1. To what they had heard of him by the hearing of the ear, and the consent 
of all ages and nations concerning him ; ver. 20, “ Have ye not known” by the 
very light of nature? ‘“ Hath it not been told you” by your fathers and 
teachers, according to the constant tradition received from their ancestors and 
predecessors, even “from the beginning?” Those notices of God are as ancient 
as the world. “Have ye not understood ” it, as always acknowledged, “from 
the foundations of the earth,” that God is ‘a great God, and a great king 
above all gods?” It has been a truth universa i admitted, that there is an 
Infinite Being that is the fountain of all being. This is understood not only 
ever since the beginning of the world, but from and by the origin of the uni- 
verse. Itis Veet i 
of God are clearly seen from the creation of the world,” Rom. i. 20, Thou 
mayest not only ask thy father, and he shall tell thee this, and thine elders, 
Deu. xxxii. 7, but “ask them that go by the way,” Job xxi. 9; ask the first 
man you meet, and he will say the same. Some read it, ‘ Will ye not know? 
will ye not hear?” For those that are ignorant of this are willingly ignorant. 
The light shines in their faces, but they shut their eyes against it. ow that 
which is here said of God is, 

Ist. That he has the command of all the creatures. The heaven and the earth 
themselves are under his management; “He sits upon the circle” or globe “ of 
the earth,” ver. 22. He that has the special residence of his glory in the upper 
world, yet maintains a dominion over this lower world, gives law to it, and 
directs all the motions of it to his own glory. He sits undisturbed upon the 
earth, and so establisheth it. — ; a 
and providence keep them still stretched out, and will do so till the day comes 
that they shall be rolled together like a scroll. He spreads them out us easily 
as we draw acurtain to and fro; opening these curtains in the morning, and 
drawing them close again at night; and the heaven is to this earth as a tent to 
dwellin; itisa ape ey drawn over our heads; et quod tegit omnia celum,— and 
it encireles all..—Ovid. See Ps. civ. 2. <S 

2nd. That the children of men, even the greatest and mightiest, are as 
nothing before him. 3 s ) 
grasshoppers in ours; so little and inconsiderable, of suc! 0 
such little use, aud so easily crushed. Proud men’s lifting up themselves is 
but like the grasshopper’s leap; in an instant they must down to the earth 
again. If the spies thought themselves grasshoppers before the sons of Anak, 
Num. xiii. 33, what are we before the great Gud? Grasshoppers live but a 
while, and live carelessly, not like the ant; so do the most of men, 
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and encouraged each other in their attempts to offer a successful 
resistance to the glorious arms of Cyrus.” New zeal for religion, 
both false and true, is by no means uncommon in time of peril and 
danger, both public and personal, 

xli. 8. Idolaters would trust in gods that could not help them, but 
Israel would be under the Lord’s especial protection, as the offspring 
of Abraham and Jacob, and the subjects of his faithful covenant. 

xli. 14. To call a man a worm is as much as to call him a feeble 


a 


ed upon the foundation of the earth; “The invisible things | 


He is still stretching out the heavens, his power | 


The numerous inhabitants of this earth are in his eye as | 
of such small value, and of | 
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3rd. That those that appear and act against him, how formidable soever they 
may be to their fellow-creatures, will certainly be humbled and brought down 
by the mighty hand of God, ver, 23, 24. Princes and judges that have great 
authority, and abuse it to the support of oppression and injustice, they make 


| nothing of those about them, “ As for all their enemies, they puff at them,” 


Ps. x. 5; xii. 5. But when the great God takes them to task, he brings 
them to nothing; he humbles them and tames them, and makes them as vanity; 
little regarded, neither feared nor loved. He makes them utterly unable to 
stand before his Judgments, which shall either, First. Prevent their settlement 
in their authority; ‘‘ They shall not be planted, they shall not be sown ;” and 
those are the two ways of propagating plants, either by seed or slips. Nay, 
if they should gain a little interest, and so be planted or sown, yet “their stock 
shall not take root in the earth;” they shall not continue long in power, 
Eliphaz saw the foolish taking root, but suddenly cursed their habitation: 
and then how soon is the fig-tree withered away! Or, Secondly. He will biast 
them when they think they are settled. He doth but blow upon them, and 
then they shall wither and come to nothing, and “the whirlwind.shall take 
them away as stubble.” For God’s wrath, though it seem at first to blow 
slightly upon them, yet will soon become a mighty whirlwind. When God 
judgeth, he will overcome. ‘Those that will not bow before him cannot stand 
before him. r 

.2. He appeals to what their eyes saw of him, yer. 26, “Lift up your eyes on 
high;” be not always poring on this earth, (O curve in terras anime et 
celestium inanes,— Degenerate minds, that can bend so towards the earth, 
having nothing celestial in them!) but sometimes look up; Os homini sublime 
dedit, celumque, tueri jussit,— Heaven gaye to man an erect countenance, and 
bade him gaze at the stars.’ Behold the glorious lights of heaven ; cousider 
who has created them, ‘They neither made nor marshalled themselves ; doubt- 
less, therefore, there is a God that gaye them their being, power, and motion. 

hat we see of the creature should lead us to the Creator. The idolaters, 

when they lifted a 2 their eyes and beheld the hosts of heaven, being wholly 
merged in sense, looked no farther, but worshipped them, Deu. iv. 19 
Job xxxi. 26. Therefore the prophet here directs us to make use of our 
reason as well as our senses, and to consider who created them, and to pay 
our homage to him. Give him the glory of his sovereignty over them; “He 
brings out their host by number,” as a general draws out the squadrons and 
battalions of his army. Of the knowledge he hath of them; “ He calls them 
all by names,” proper names, according as their place and influence are, 
Ps. exlvii. 4. And of the use he makes of them; when he calls them out to any 
service, ho, opgoausons are they, that “by the greatness of his might, not one 
of them fails;” but, as when “ the stars in their courses fought ugainst Sisera,” 
every one doth that to which he is appointed. ‘lo make these creatures, 
therefore, rivals with God, which are such ready servants to him, is an injury 
to them as well as an affront to him. 


27 Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, 

My way is hid from the Lorn, 

And my judgment is passed over from my God ? 

Hast thou not known ? hast thou not heard, 

That the everlasting God, the Loxp 

The Creator of the ends of the earth, 

Fainteth not, neither is weary ? 

There is no searching of his understanding. 

He giveth power to the faint ; 

And to them that have no might he increaseth strength. 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 

And the young men shall utterly fall : [strength ; 
But they that wait upon the Lorp shall renew ¢heir 
They shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 

They shall run, and not be weary ; 

And they shall walk, and not faint. 


Here, First. The prophet reproves the peouls of God, who are now sup- 
posed to be captives in Babylon, for their unbelief and distrust of God and 
the dejections and despondencies of their spirit under their afHiction; ver. 27, 
“ Why sayest thou, O Jacob,” to thyself and to those about thee, “‘ My way is 
hid from the Lord?” Why dost thou make hard and melancholy conclusions 
oe thyself and thy present case, as if it were desperate? 1. The 
titles he here gives them were enough to shame them out of their distrusts, 
‘**O Jacob, O Israel!” Let them remember whence they took those names,— 
from one who had found God faithful to him, and kind in all his straits; and 
why they bore those names,—as God's professing people, a people in covenant 
with him. 2. The way of reproving them is by reasoning 7h him. Why? 
consider whether thou hast any ground to say so. Many of our foolish frets 
and foolish fears would vanish before a strict inquiry into the causes of them. 
3. That which they are reproved for is an _ill-natured, ill-favoured word they 
spoke of God, as if he had cast them off. There seems to be an emphasis laid 
upon their saying it; Why parpet thou and speakest thou? It is bad to have 
evil thoughts rise in our mind, but it is worse to put an imprimatur to them 
and turn them into evil words. David reflects with regret upon what he sai 
in his haste, when he was in distress. 4. The ill word they said was a word 
of despair concerning their present calamitous condition. ‘They were ready to 
conclude, Ist. That God would not heed them. ‘‘My way is hid from the 
Lord;” that is, he takes no notice of our straits, nor concerns himself any more 
in our concernments. There are such difficulties in our case, that even Divine 
wisdom and power will be nonplussed. A man whose way is hid is one whom 
God hath hedged in, Job ii. 23. 2nd. That God could not help them. “My 
judgment is passed over from my God;” that is, My case is past relief, so far 
past it, that God himself cannot redress the grievances of it. ‘* Our bones are 
dried,” Eze. xxxvii. 11. 

Secondly. He reminds them of that which, if duly considered, was sufficient 
to silence all those fears and distrusts. For their conviction, as before for the 
conviction of idolaters, ver. 21, be appeals to what they had known, and what 
they had heard. Jacob and Israel were a knowing people, or might have been; 
and their knowledge came by hearing, for wisdom cried in their chief places o 
concourse. Now, among hes things, they had heard that God had spoken 
once, twice, yea, many a time they had heard it, “That power belonys unto 
That is, 7 
l. He is himself an Almighty God. He must needs be so; for he is “the 
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30 


31 


creature of no importance. Here the whole Hebrew naticn 1s sa 
styled; and yet in the next verses this worm Jacob is assured that 
through God’s help he shall perform gigantic works. 

xli. 15. Like a powerful threshing machine, Israel should beat 
down proud and mighty foes, who should be powerless before him. 

xli. 17-20. By some these promises have been understood of tha 
exiles returning from the captivity of Babylon, but it is doubtfnl 
whether the words have not a wider meaning. The shittah tree is 
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everlasting God, even Jehovah.’ He was from eternity; he will be to eternity; 
and therefore with him there is no deficicucy, no decay. He hath his being of 
himself; and therefore all his perfections must needs be boundless. He is 
without beginning of days, or end of life; and therefore with him there is no 
change. He is also “the Creator of the ends of the earth;” that is, of the 
whole earth, and all that is in it, from end to end. He therefore is the rightful 
owner and ruler of all, and must be concluded to have an absolute power over 
all, and an all-sufficiency to help his people in their greatest straits. Doubtless 
he is still as able to save his church as he was at first to make the world. Ist. 
He hath wisdom to contrive the salvation, and that wisdom is never at a loss: 
“There is no searching of his understanding,” so as to countermine the coun- 
sels of 1t, and defeat its intentions; no, nor so as to determine what he will do; 
for he hath ways by himself, ways in the sea. None can say, Thus far God’s 
wisdom can go, and no farther; for when we know not what to do he knows. 
2nd. He hath power to bring about the salvation; and that power is never 
exhausted; “ He fainteth not, neither is weary;” upholds the whole creation, 
and governs all the creatures, and is neither tired nor toiled; and therefore 
no doubt he has power to relieve his church when it is brought never so low, 
without weakness or weariness. 

2. He giveth strength and power to his people, and helps them by enablin 
them to help themselves. He that is the strong God is the strength of lavast! 
Ist. He can help the weak, ver. 29. Many a time “he giveth puwer to the 
faint;” to them that are ready to faint away, and “to them that have no 
might,” he “not only giveth,” but “increaseth strength,” as there is more and 
more occasion for it. Many, out of bodily weakness, are wonderfully recovered, 
and made strong by the providence of God. And many that are footie in spirit, 
timorous and faint-hearted, unable for services and sufferings, yet are strength- 
ened by the grace of God with all might in the inward man. To them who are 
sensible of their weakness, and ready to acknowledge they have no might, God 
doth in a special manner increase strength; for when we are weak in our- 
selves, then are we strong in the Lord. 2nd. He will help the willing. Will 
help those that, in an humble dependence upon him, help themselves, and do 
well for those that do their best, ver. 30, 31. Those that trust to their own 
sufficiency, and are so confident of that, that they neither exert themselves to 
the utmost, nor seek unto God for his grace, are “the youths, and the young 
men,” who are strong, but are apt to think themselves stronger than they are. 
And they “shall faint and be weary,” yea, they “shall utterly fail,” in their 
services, in their conflicts, and under their burthens ; they shall soon be made 
to see the folly of trusting to themselves. “ But they that wait on the Lord,” 
that make conscience of their duty to him, and by faith rely upon him, and 
commit themselves to his conduct; they that do so God will not fail them. 
First. They shall have grace sufficient for them. They “shall renew their 
strength,” as their work is renewed; as there is new occasion, they shall be 
anointed, and their lamps supplied with fresh oil. God will be their arm ever 
morning, ch. xxxiii. 2. If at any time they have been foiled, and we oakenad: 
they shall recover themselves, and so renew their strength. Heb. ‘ They shall 
change their strength,’ as their work is changed; doing work, suffering work. 
They shall have strength to labour, strength to wrestle, strength to resist. 
strength to bear. As the day, so shall the strength be. Secondly. They shall 
use this grace for the best purposes. Being. strengthened, Ist. They shall soar 
upwards, upwards towards God. ‘‘They shall mount up with wings like 
eagles ;” so strongly, so swiftly, so high, and heavenwards. In the strength of 
Divine grace their souls shall ascend above the world, and even enter into the 
holiest. Pious and devout affections are the eagles’ wings on which gracious 
souls mount up, Ps. xxv. 1. 2nd. They shall press forwards, forwards towards 
heaven. They shall walk, they shall run, the way of God’s commandmeuts ; 
cheerfully, and with alacrity,—they shall not be weary; constantly, and with 

erseyerance,—they shall not faint; and therefore in due season they shall reap. 
uet Jacob and Israel, therefore, in their greatest distresses, continue waiting 
upon God; and not despair of relief and succour from him, timely and effectual. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


This chapter, as the former, is intended both for the conviction of idolaters and for the 
consolation of all God’s faithful worshippers; for the Spirit is sent, and ministers em- 
ployed by him, both to convince and to comfort. And however this might be primarily 
intended for the conviction of Babylonians, and the comfort of Israelites, or for tie 
conviction of those in Israel that were addicted to idolatry, as multitudes were, and 
the comfort of those that kept their integrity, doubtless it was intended both for 
admonition and encouragement to us; admonition to keep ourselves from idols, and 
encouragement to trust in God. Here, I. God, by the prophet, shews the folly of 
those that worshipped idols, especially that thought their idols able to contest with 
him, and control him, ver. 1—9. II. He encourageth his faithful ones to trust in him, 
with an assurance that he would take their part against their enemies, make them 


victorious over them, and bring about a happy change of their affairs, ver. 1|O—20. III. 
He challengeth the idols, that were rivals with him for men’s adoration, to vie with 
him either for knowledge or power, either to shew things to come or to do good or evil, 
ver. 21—29. So that the chapter may be summed up in those words of Elijah, “If 
Jehovah be God, then follow him; but if Baal be God, then follow him;” and in the 
people’s acknowledgment upon the issue of the trial, ‘‘ Jehovah he is the God, Jehovah 
he is the God.” 

| EEP silence before me, O islands; and let the people 

\ renew ¢heir strength: 
Let them come near; then let them speak 
Let us come near together to judgment. 
2 Who raised up the righteous man from the east. 
Called him to his foot, 
Gave the nations before him, 
And made Aim rule over kings ? 
He gave ¢hem as the dust to his sword, 
And as driven stubble to his bow. 
8 He pursued them, and passed safely; 
Even by the way that he had not gone with his feet. 
4 Who hath wrought and done ¢t, calling the generations 
from the beginning ? 
I the Lorp, the first, 
And with the last; I am he. 
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5 The isles saw it, and feared : 
The ends of the earth were afraid, 
Drew near, and came. 
6 They helped every one his neighbour ; 
And every one said to his brother, Be of good courage. 
7 So the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, 
And he that smootheth with the hammer him that smote 
the anvil, 
Saying, It is ready for the sodering : 
And he fastened it with nails, thut it should not be moved. 
8 But thou, Israel, art my servant, 
Jacob whom I have chosen, 
The seed of Abraham my friend. 
Trou whom IT have taken from the ends of the earth, 
And called thee from the chief men thereof, 
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And said unto thee, Thou art my servant ; | 


I have chosen thee, and not cast thee away. 


The particular instance of God’s care for his people Israel, in raising up Cyrus 
to be their deliverer, is here insisted upon as a great proof both of his sovereignty 
above all idols and of his power to protect his people. Here is, 

First. A general challenge to the worshippers and admirers of idols to make 
goad their pretensions in competition with God, and opposition to him, ver. 1. 

t is renewed, ver. 21, ‘‘ Produce your cause;” the court is set, summons are 
sent to the islands that lay most remote, (but not out of God’s jurisdiction, for 
he is the Creator and possessor of the ends of the earth,) to make their appear- 
ance, and give their attendance. Silence, as usual, is proclaimed, while the 
cause is in trying: ‘‘ Keep silence before me,” and ‘‘judge nothing before the 
time.” While the cause is in trying between the kingdom of God and the king- 
dom of Satan, it becomes all people silently to expect the issue; not to object 
against God’s proceedings, but to be confident that he will carry the day. The 
defendants of idolatry are called to say what they can in defence of it: “ Let 
them renew their strength” in opposition to God, and see whether it be equal 
to the strength which they renew that wait upon him, ch. xl, 31. Let them try 
their utmost efforts, whether by force of arms or force of argument. ‘* Let 
them come near,” they shall not complain that God’s dread makes them afraid, 
Job xiii. 21, so that they cannot say what they have to say in vindication and 
honour of their idols. No, ‘let them speak’”’ freely ; *‘ let us come near together 
to judgment.” Note, 1. The cause of God and his kingdom is not afraid of a 
fair trial; if the case be but fairly stated, it will be surely carried in favour of 
religion. 2, The enemies of God’s church, and his holy religion, may safely be 
cballenged to say and do their worst for the support of their unrighteous cause. 
“He that sits in heaven laughs at them,” and the daughter of Zion too despiseth 
them ; for great is the truth, and will prevail. 

Secondly. He particularly challengeth the idols to do that for their worshippers 
and against his, which he had done, and would do, for his worshippers, and 
against theirs. Different senses are given of ver. 2, concerning the righteous man 
raised up from the east; and, since we cannot determine which is the true, 
we will make use of each as good. That which is to be proved is, 1. That the 
Lord is God alone, the first, and with the last, ver. 4. That he is infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable; that he governed the world from the beginning, 
and will to the end of time; he has reigned of old, and will reign for ever: the 
counsels of his kingdom were from eternity, and the continuance of it will be 
to eternity. 2. That Israel is his servant, ver. 8, whom he owns, and protects, 
and employs, and in whom he is and will be glorified. As there is a God in 
heaven, so there is a church on earth that is his particular care. Elijah prays, 
1 Kin. xviii. 26, ‘‘ Let it be known that thou art God, and that I am thy servant.” 
Now to prove this he shews, ' 

1. That it was he who called Abraham, the father of this despised nation, out 
of an idolatrous conntry, and, by many instances of his favour, made his name _ 
great, Gen, xii. 2. He is the righteous man whom God raised up from the east. 
Of him the Chaldee paraphrase expressly understands it, ‘Who brought Abraham 
publicly from the east?’ To maintain the honour of the people of Israel, it was 
very proper to shew what a figure this great ancestor of theirs made in his day, 
And ver. 8 seems to be the explication of it, where God calls Israel, “ the seed 
of Abraham my friend ;” and ver. 4 he calls the generations, namely the genera- 
tions of Israel, from the beginning. Also, to put contempt upon idolatry, and 
particularly the Chaldean idolatry, it was prone to shew how Abraham was 
called from serving other gods, Jos. xxiv. 2, &c,; so that an early testimony was 
borne against that idolatry which boasted so much of its antiquity. Also, to 
encourage the captives in Babylon to hope that God would find a way for their 
return to their own land, it was proper to remind them how at first he brought 
their father Abraham out of the same country into this land, to give it him for an 
inheritance, Gen, xv. 7. 

Now observe what is here said concerning him, Ist. That he was a righteous 
man, or righteousness, a man of righteousness, that “‘ believed God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness ;” and so he became the father of all those 
who, by faith in Christ, are made the righteousness of God through him, 
Rom. iv, 8,11; 2 Cor. v. 21. He was a great example of righteousness in his 
day, and tau ht his household to do judgment and justice, Gen. xviii. 19 
2nd, That God raised him up from the east, from Ur first, and afterwards from 
Haran, which lay east from Canaan. God would not let him settle in either of 
those places, but did by him as the eagle by her young, when she stirs up her 
nest. e raised him up out of iniquity, and made him pious ; out of obscurity, 
and made him famous, 8rd. He “called him to his foot,” to follow him with an 
implicit faith; for “he went out, not knowing whither he went,” but whom he 
followed, Heb. xi. 8, Those whom God effectually calls he calls to his foot; to 
be subject to him, to attend him, and follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes, - 
And we must all either come to his foot or be made his footstool. 4th. He 
“gave nations before him,” the nations of Canaan, which he promised to make. 
him master of, and thus far gave him an interest in, that the Hittites acknow- 
ledged him a mighty prince among them, Gen. xxiii. 6. He made him rule over 
those kings whom & conquered for the rescue of his brother Lot, Gen. xiv. 
And when God gave them as dust to his sword, and as driven stubble to his 
bow, that is, made them an easy sinc to his catechised servants, he then “ pur- 
sued them and passed safely ;” or in peace, under the Divine protection, thou i 
it was in a way he was altogether unacquainted with. And so considerable 
was this victory, that Melchizedek himself appeared to celebrate it. Now 


only mentioned here, though its wood is frequently spoken of as 
shittim wood. There is little doubt that it is a kind of acacia, which 
is not uncommon in the Sinaitic peninsula, and is found near the 
Dead Sea. It produces the well-known gum-arabic ; its bark is 
used for tanning leather, and camels eat its foliage. The oil tree is 
an oleaster. The so-called fir tree may perhaps be the cypress. 
What is intended by the word rendered pine is uncertain, and elm 
und plane have been suggested, as well as ilex and poplar. 
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xli. 21—24, The prophet renews his assault upon idols and their 
worshippers, by suggesting tests which would bring out the whole 
truth. In our country and day the great use to be made of this 
language is perhaps in opposition to those who believe that the 
living converse with the dead, and receive from them communications 


which sometimes infringe upon the Divine omniscience, and some--  _ 
times contravene all the scriptural representations of the elevated  —_ 


character, occupations, and enjoyments of departed saints. That a 
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Sg “ this but the great Jehovah? Can any of the gods of the heathen 
0 80 

2. That it is he who will, ere long, raise up Cyrus from the east. It is spoken 
of according to the language of prophecy as a thing past, because as sure to be 
done in its season as if it were already done; God will ‘raise him up in right- 
eousness,’ so it may be read, ch. xly. 13, will call him to his foot, make what use 
of him he pleaseth; make him victorious over the nations that oppose his 
coming to the crown, and give him success tn all his wars. And he shall be 
a type of Christ, who is righteousness itself, the Lord our righteousness, whom 
God will, in the fulness of time, raise up, and make victorious over the powers 
of darkness, so that he shall spoil them and make a show of them openly. 

Thirdly. He exposeth the folly of idolaters, who, notwithstanding the con- 
vineing proofs which the God of Israel had given of his being God alone, yet 
obstinately persisted in their idolatry, nay, were so much the more hardened 
in it; ver. 5, “ The isles of the Gentiles saw this,” not only what God did for 
Abraham himself, but what he did for his seed for his sake; how he brought 
them out of Egypt, and made them rule over kings, and they feared, 
Ex. xv. 14—16. hey were afraid, and, according to the summons, ver. 1 
they drew near, and came. They could not avoid taking notice of what God 
did for Abraham and his seed; but, instead of helping to reason one another 
out of their sottish idolatries, they helped to confirm one another in them, 
ver. 6,7, 1. They looked upon it as a dangerous design upon their religion, 
which they were jealous for the honour of, and were resolved, right or wrong, 
to adhere to, and therefore were alarmed to appear vigorously for the support 
of it, as the Ephesians for their Diana. When God, by his wonderful appear- 
ances on the behalf of his poopie, went about to wrest their idols from them 
they held them so much the faster, and said one to another, “Be of good 
courage,” let us unanimously ahs to keep up the reputation of our gods; 
though Dagon fall before the ark, he shall be set up again in his place. One 
tradesman encourageth another to come into a confederacy for the keeping up 
of the noble craft of god-making. ‘Thus oftentimes men’s convictions exas- 
perate their corruptions, and they are made worse both by the word and works 
of God, that should make them better. 2. They looked upon it as a dangerous 
design upon themselves; they thought themselves in danger from the growing 
greatness both of Abraham, that was a convert from idolatry, and of the people 
of Israel, that were separatists from it; and therefore they not only had 
recourse to their old gods for protection, but made new ones, Deu. xxxii. 17. 
“So the carpenter,” having done his part at the timber-work, “ encouraged the 
goldsmith” to do his part in gilding or overlaying it; and when it came into the 

oldsmith’s hand, “he that smooths with the hammer,” that polisheth it, or 

eats it thin, quickened ‘him that smote the anvil,” bade him be expeditious, and 
told him “it was ready for the soldering,” which, perhaps was the last opera- 
tion about it, and then it is “fastened with nails,” and you have a god of it 
presently. Dosinners thus hearten and quicken one another in the ways of sin 
and shall not the servants of the living God both stir up one another to, an 
strengthen one another in, his service? Some read all this ironically, and by 
way of permission, ‘ Let them help every one his neighbour, let the carpenter 
encourage the goldsmith ;’ but all in vain, idols shall fall for all this. 

Fourthly. He encourageth his own people to trust in him; ver. 8, 9, “ But 
thou, Israel, art my servant.” They know me not, but thou knowest me, and 
knowest better things than to join with such ignorant, besotted people as these 
for it is intended as a warning to the people of God not to walk in the way of 
the heathen. They put themselves under the protection of these impotent 
deities, but thou art under my protection; “They that make them are like to 
them, and so is every one that trusteth in them;” but thou, O Israel, art the 
servant of a better master. Observe what is ae here for the encou- 
ragement of God’s people when they are threatened and insulted over: 1. They 
are God’s servants, and he will not see them abused, especially for what they 
do in his service; “Thou art my servant,” ver. 8; and ver. 9, “1 have said unto 
thee, Thou art my servant,” and I will not go back from my word. 2. He hath 
chosen them to be a peculiar people to himself; they were not forced upon him, 
but of his own goodwill he set them apart. 3. They were the seed of Abraham 
his friend. It was the honour of Abraham that he was called the friend of 
God, Jam. ii. 23, whom God covenanted and conversed with as a friend and 
the man of his counsel; and this honour have all the saints, Jno. xv. 15. And 
for the father’s sake the people of Israel were beloved. od was pleased to 
look upon them as the posterity of an old friend of his, and therefore to be 
kind to them, for the covenant of Peek was made with Abraham and his 
seed. 4. He had sometimes, when they had been scattered among the heathen, 
fetched them from the ends of the earth, and taken them out of the hands 
of the chief ones thereof, and therefore ‘he would not now abandon them. 
Abraham their father was fetched from a place at a great distance, and they in 
his loins; and those who had been thus far-fetched and dear-bought he could 
not yi | ‘ex with. 5. He had not yet cast them away, though they had often 

rovoked him, and therefore he would not now abandon them. What God has 
one for his people, and what he has farther engaged to do, should encourage 
them to trust in him at all times. 


10 Fear thou not; for I am with thee: 
Be not dismayed ; for I am thy God: 
I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee ; 
Yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness. 
Behold, all they that were incensed against thee 
Shall be ashamed and confounded : 
They shall be as nothing ; 
And they that strive with thee shall perish. 
Thou shalt seek them, and shalt not find them, 
Even them that contended with thee : 
They that war against thee 
Shall be as nothing, and as a thing of nought. 
For I the Lorn thy God will hold thy right hand 
Saying unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee. 
14 Fear not, thou worm Jacob, avd ye men of Israel ; 
I will help thee, saith the Lorn, 
And thy redeemer, the Holy One of Israel. [ment 
15 Behold, | will make thee a new sharp threshing instru- 
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Having teeth: 
Thou shalt thresh the mountains, and beat dem small, 
And shalt make the hills as chaff. 


16 Thou shalt fan them, and the wind shall carry them away, 
And the whirlwind shall scatter them ; 
And thou shalt rejoice in the Lorp, 
And shalt glory in the Holy One of Israel. 
17 When the poor and needy seek water, and ¢here ts none, 
And their tongue faileth for thirst, 
| I the Lorp will hear them, 
I the God of Israel will not forsake them. 
| 18 I will open rivers in high places, 
| And fountains in the midst of the valleys: 
I will make the wilderness a pool of water, 
And the dry land springs of water. 
19 I will plant in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree, 
And the myrtle, and the oil tree ; 
I will set in the desert the fir tree, 
And the pine, and the box tree together : 
20 That they may sce, and know, 


And consider, and understand together, 
That the hand of the Lorp hath done this, 
And the Holy One of Israel hath created it. 


The scope of these verses is to silence the fears and encourage the faith of 
the servants of God in their distresses. Perhaps it is intended in the first place 
for the support of God’s Israel in captivity, that all that faithfully serve God 
through patience and comfort of this scripture may have hope. And it is 
addressed to Israel as a soe Parcriy that it might the more easily and readily 
be accommodated and applied by every Israelite indeed to himself. That is 
a word both of caution, counsel, and comfort, which is so often repeated ; 
“Fear thon not ;” and again, ver. 13, “ Fear not;” and, ver. 14, “ Fear not, thou 
worm Jacob.” Fear not the threatenings of the enemy, doubt not the promises 
of thy God; fear not that thou shalt perish in thine affliction, or that the pro- 
mise of thy deliverance shall fail. It is against the mind of God that his people 
should be a timorous people. For the suppressing of fear he assures them, 

First. ‘hat they may depend upon his presence with them as their God, and 
a God all-sufficient for them, in the worst of times. Observe with what a 
tenderness God speaks, and how willing he is to let the heirs of promise know 
the immutability of his counsel; and how desirous to lay them easy; “ Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee;” not only within call, but present with thee; “Be 
not dismayed” at the power of those that are against thee, “for I am thy God,” 
and engaged for thee. Art thou weak? “I will strengthen thee.” Art thou 
destitute of friends? “I will help thee” in the time of need. Art thou ready to 
sink, ready to fall? “{f will uphold thee with the right hand of my righteous- 
ness,” that right hand which is full of righteousness, in dispensing rewards and 
punishments, Ps. xlviii. 10. And again, ver. 13, it is promised, 1. That God 
will strengthen their hands, that is, will help them. “J will hold thy right 
hand,” go hand in hand with thee, so some; he will take us by the hand as our 
guide, to lead us in our way; will help us up when we are fallen, or prevent 
our falls; when we are weak, he will hold us up; wavering, he will fix us; 
trembling, he will encourage us, and so hold us by the right hand, Ps. xxiii. 23. 
2. That he will silence their fears; Saying unto thee, Fear not. He hath said it 
again and again in his word, and hath there provided sovereign antidotes against 
fear. But he will go farther; he will, by his Spirit, say it to their hearts, 
and make them to hear it, and so will help chen, 


Secondly. That though their enemies be now very formidable, insolent, 
and severe, yet the day is coming when God will reckon with them, and they 
shall triumph over them. ‘There are those that are incensed against God's 
people, and strive with them, ver. 11, and war against them, ver. 12, that hate 
them, and seek their ruin, and are continually picking quarrels with them. 
But let not God’s people be incensed at them, nor strive with them, nor render 
evil for evil; but wait God’s time, and believe, 1. That they shall be convinced 
of the folly at least, if not of the sin, of striving with God’s people; and, finding 
it to no purpose, “ they shall be ashamed and confounded,” which might bring 
them to repentance, but will rather fill them with rage. 2. That they shall be 
quite ruined and undone; ver. 11, “‘They shall be as nothing” before the justice 
and power of God. When God comes to deal with his proud enemies, he makes 
nothing of them; or, they shall be brought to nothing,—shall be as if they had 
never been. This is repeated, ver. 12; they “shall be as nothing, and as a thing 
of nought ;” or as that which is gone, and has failed. They that were formid- 
able shall become despicable; that fancied they could do anything, shall be 
able to bring nothing to pass; that made a figure in the Wort! and a mighty 
noise, shall become mere ciphers, and be buried in silence. They shall perish, 
not only be nothing, but be miserable. Thou shalt seek them; shalt inquire 
what is become of them, that they do not appear as usual; but thon shalt not 
find them, as David, Ps. xxxvii. 36, “1 sought him, but he could not be found.” 

Thirdly. That they themselves should become a terror to those who were 
now a terror to them, and victory should turn on their side, ver. 14—16. See 
here, 1. How Jacob and Israel are reduced and brought very low. It is the 
worm Jacob; so little, and weak, and defenceless, despised and trampled on by 
every body, forced to creep even into the earth for safety. And we must not 
wonder that Jacob is become a worm, when even Jacob’s king calls himself 
“a worm, and no man,” Ps. xxii. 6. God’s people are sometimes as worms in 
their humble thoughts of themselves, and their enemies’ haughty thoughts of 
them; worms, but not vipers, as their enemies are, not of the serpent’s seed. 
God regards Jacob’s low estate, and saith, “ Fear not, thou worm Jacob;” fear 
not that thou shalt be crushed. “ And ye men of Israel,” ‘ye few men,’ so some 
read it, ‘ye dead men,’ so others, do not give up yourselves for gone notwith- 
standing. Note, The grace of God will silence fears, even then when there 
seems to be the greatest cause for them; “ Perplexed, but not in despair.” 
2. How Jacob and Israel are advanced from this low estate, and made as 
formidable as ever they had been despicable. But “by whom shall Jacob 
arise, for he is small?” Weare here told: “I will help thee, saith the Lord,” 


soul can come from heaven to curl a girl’s hair or buffet a face with 
a boot in the dark, and play similar pranks, is a notion as gross and 
pagan as any of those denounced in this passage. The pretence to 
power to predict the future has always been one of the most popular 
of impostures, and whatever else may be doubtful in regard to it, 
the Scriptures condemn it in all who have not received a direct 
commission and inspiration from God. ‘To such commission and 
inspiration none can now lay claim without sacrilege. 


a 


xli. 25. This is to be understood of Cyrus, who “ was born in 
Persia, in the country called in the Scriptures the East, but he went 
early to Media, and came from Media, under the direction of his uncle, 
Cyaxares, when he attacked and subdued Babylon. Media was 
situated on the north and north-east of Babylon.” 

xli. 27. The words, “ ‘I'he first shall say to Zion,” do not convey 
the correct idea, which Dr. Alexander says is, “I am the first to say 
to Zion.” ‘The prophetic promise was first given by the Lord him- 
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and it is the honour of God to help the weak. He will help them, for he is 
their Redeemer, that hath used to redeem them,—that has undertaken to do it. 
Christ 1s the Redeemer; from him is our help found. He will help them; for 
he is the Holy One of Israel, worshipped among them in the beauty of holiness, 
and engaged by promise to them. ‘The Lord will help them, by enabling them 
to help themselves, and making Jacob to, become a threshing instrument. 
Observe, He is but an instrument, a tool, in God's hand, that he is pleased 
to make use of ; and he is an instrument of God’s making, and is no more 
than God makes him. But if God make him a threshing instrument, he will 
make use of him, and therefore will make him fit for use, new and sharp, and 
having teeth, or sharp spikes ; and then, by Divine direction and strength, “thou 
shalt thresh the mountains,” the highest, and strongest, and most stubborn 
of thine enemies. Thou shalt not =i beat them, but beat them small. They 
shall not be as the corn threshed out, which is valuable, and is carefully pre- 
served; such God’s people are, when they are under the flail, ch. xxi. 10, 
“© my threshing,’ but “the corn of my floor,” that shall not be lost; but 
these are made as chaff, which is good for nothing, and which the husbandman 
is glad to get rid of. He pursues the metaphor, ver. 16; having threshed them, 
thou shalt winnow them, “and the wind shall scatter them.” This perhaps 
had its accomplishment in part in the victories of the Jews over their enemies 
in the times of the Maccabees ; but it seems in general designed to read the final 
doom of all the implacable enemies of the church of God, and to have its accom- 
plishment likewise in the triumphs of the cross of Christ, the Gospel of Christ, 
and all the faithful followers of Christ, over the powers of darkness, which, 
first or last, shall all be dissipated, and in Christ all believers shall be more 
then conquerors, and “he that overcomes shall have power over the nations,” 
tev. ii. 26. 

Fourthly. That hereupon they shall have abundance of comfort in God, and 
God shall have abundance of honour from them; “ Thou shalt rejoice in the 
Lord,” ver. 16. When we are freed from that which hindered our joy, and are 
blessed with that which is the matter of it, we ought to remember that God 
is our exceeding joy, and in him all our joys must terminate. When we rejoice 
over our enemies, we must rejoice in the Seda for to him alone we owe our 
liberties and victories. Thou shalt also “glory in the Holy One of Israel,” 
in thine interest in him, and relation to him, and what he has done for thee. 
ap if pe we make God our praise and glory, we become to him for a praise 
and a glory. 

Fifthly. That they shall have seasonable and suitable supplies of every thing 
that is proper for them, in the time of need; and, if there be occasion, God will 
again do for them as he did for Israel in their march from Egypt to Canaan, 
ver. 17—19. When the captives, either in Babylon or in their return thence 
are in distress for want of water or shelter, God will take care of them, an 
one way or other make their journey, even through a wilderness, comfortable 
to them. But, doubtless, this promise hath more than such a private interpre- 
tation. Their return out of Babylon was typical of our redemption by Christ ; 
and so the contents of these promises, 1. Were provided by the Gospel of Christ. 
That glorious discovery of his love has given full assurance to all those who 
hear this joyful sound, that God has provided inestimable comforts for them 
sufficient for the supply of all their wants, the balancing of all their griefs, an 
the answering of all their prayers. 2. They are applied by the grace and Spirit 
of Christ to all believers, that they may have strong consolation in their way, 
and a complete happiness in their end. Our way to’heaven lies through the 
wilderness of this world. Now, 

1. It is here supposed that the people of God, in their passage through this 
world, are often in straits; “The poor and needy seek water, and there is 
none;” “ The poor in spirit hunger and thirst after righteousness.” The soul 
of man, finding itself empty and necessitous, seeks for satisfaction somewhere; 
but soon despairs of finding it in the world, that Has nothing in it to make it 
sy. Creatures are broken cisterns, that can hold no water, so “that their 
tongue faileth for thirst;” they are weary of seeking that satisfaction in the 
world which is not to be had in it. Their sorrow makes them thirsty, so 
doth their toil. 

2. It is here promised, that one way or other all their grievances shall be 
redressed, and they shall be made easy. 1st. God himself will be nigh unto 
thei in all that which they call upon him for. Let all the praying people of 
God take notice of this, and take the comfort of it; he hath said, “ the Lord, 
will hear them,” will answer them; “I the God of Israel will not forsake 
them,” that is, I will be with them, as I have always been, in their distresses. 
While we are in the wilderness of this world, this promise, is to us what the 
pillar of cloud and fire was to Israel, an assurance of God’s gracious presence. 
2nd. They shall have a constant supply of fresh water, as Israel had in the 
wilderness, even there where one Ponte least expect it; ver. 18, “I will open 
rivers in high places,” rivers of grace, rivers of pleasure, “rivers of livin 
water,” which he spake of the Spirit, Jno. vii. 38, 39; that Spirit which shoul 
be poured out upon the Gentiles, who had been as high places, dry and barren 
and lifted up in their own conceit above the necessity of that gift. An 
there shall be “fountains in the midst of the valleys,” the valleys of Baca 
Ps. \xxxiv. 6, that are sandy and wearisome; or, among the Jews, that had 
been as fruitful valleys in comparison with the Gentile mountains. The 
preaching of the Gospel to the world turned that wilderness into a pool of 
water; yielding fruit to the owner of it, and a relief to the travellers through 
it. 3rd. They shall have a pleasant shade to screen them from the scorching 
heat of the sun, as Israel, when they pitched at Elim, where they had not only 
wells of water, but palm-trees, Hx. xy. 27. “I will plant in the wilderness the 
cedar,” ver. 19. 1 will turn the wilderness into an orchard, or garden, such as 
used to be planted with these pleasant trees, so that they shall pass through 
the wilderness with as much ease and delight as a man walks in his grove. 
‘These trees shall be to them then what the pillar of cloud was to Israel in the 
wilderness, a shelter from the heat,—Christ and his grace are so to believers,— 
“as the shadow of a great rock,” ch. xxxii. 2. When God sets up his church 
in the Gentile wilderness, there shall be as great a change by it in men’s cha- 
racter as if thorns and briars were pred into cedars, and fir-trees, and 
myrties; and By this a blessed change is described, ch. lv. 13. 4th. They shall 
see and acknowledge the hand of God, his power, and his favour in this, ver. 20. 
God will do these strange and surprising things on purpose to awaken them 
toa conviction and consideration of his hand in all. That they may see this 
wonderful change, and, knowing that it is above the ordinary course and power 
of nature, may consider that therefore 1t eomes from a superior power; and, 
comparing notes upon it, may understand together, and concur in the acknow- 
ledgment of it, “that the hand of the Tarde that mighty hand of his, which 
is stretched out for his people, and stretched out to them, “ hath done this;” and 
the Holy One of Israel hath created it, made it anew, made it out of nothing, 
made i; for the comfort of his people. Note, God doth great things for his 
people, that he may be taken notice of. 


21 Hroduce your cause, saith the Lorp : 
Bring forth your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob. 
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22 Let them bring ¢hem forth, and shew us what shall happen; 
Let them shew the former things, what they de, 

That we may consider them, and know the latter end of 

Or declare us things for to come. [them ; 
23 Shew the things that are to come hereafter, 

That we may know that ye are gods: 

Yea, de good, or do evil, 

That we may be dismayed, and behold z¢ together. 
24 Behold, ye ave of nothing, 

And your work of nought : 

An abomination is he that chooseth you. 

25 I have raised up one from the north, and he shall come: 
From the rising of the sun shall he call upon my name: 
And he shall come upon princes as wpon morter, | 
And as the potter treadeth clay. [know ? 

26 Who hath declared from the beginning, that we may 
And beforetime, that we may say, He zs righteous ? 
Yea, there is none that sheweth, yea, there ts none that 

declareth, 
Yea, there is none that heareth your words. 

27 The first shall say to Zion, Behold, behold them : 

And I will give to Jerusalem one that bringeth good 

28 For I beheld, and there was no man ; [tidings. 
Even among them, and there was no counsellor, 

That, when I asked of them, could answer a word. 

29 Behold, they are all vanity ; 

‘Their works are nothing : 
Their molten images are wind and confusion. 


The Lord, by the prophet, here repeats the challenge to idolaters, to make 
out the pretensions of their idols. “ Produce your cause,” ver. 21; and mam, 
our best of it. Bring forth the strongest reasons you have to prove that your 
idols are gods, and worthy your adoration. Note, There needs no more to 
shew the absurdity of sin, than to produce the reasons that are given in defence 
of it, for they carry with them their own confutation. a 
First. The idols are here challenged to bring proofs of their knowledge and 
power. Let us see what they can inform us of, and what they can do. Under- 
standing and active power are the accomplishments of a man; whoever pre- 
tends to be a god must have these in perfection. And have the idols made 
it to appear that they have so? No. ; : 

1s The can tell us nothing that we did not know before, so ignorant are 
they. e challenge them to inform us, Ist. What hath been formerly, “ Let 
them shew the former things,” and raise them out of the oblivion in which they 
were buried. God inspired Moses to write such a history of the creation as 
the gods of the heathen could never have dictated to any of their enthusiasts. 
Or, let the defenders of idols tell us what mighty achievements they can boast 
of, as performed by their gods in former times. What did they ever do that was 
worth taking notice of ? Let them instance in any thing, and it shall be con- 
sidered, and its due weight given it; and it shall be compared with the latter 
end of it, and if in the issue it proved to be as great as it pretended to be, the 
shall have the credit of it. 2nd, We challenge them to tell “us what sha’ 
happen,” to “declare us things to come,” ver, 22; and again, ver. 23, “ shew the 
things that are to come hereafter.” Give this evidence of your omniscience, 
that nothing can be hid from you; and of your sovereignty and dominion: 
make it appear that you_have the doing of all, by letting us know beforehand 
what you design to do. Do this kindness to the world, let them know what is 
to come, that they may provide accordingly. Do this, and we will own that 
you are gods above us, and gods to us, and worthy of our adorations. No 
creature can foretell things to come, otherwise than by Divine information, 
with any certainty. , 
2. They can do nothing that we cannot do ourselves, so impotent are they. 
He challengeth them to do tither good or evil, good to their friends, or evil to 
their enemies; let them do, if they can, any thing extraordinary that people 
will admire, and be affected with. Let them either bless or curse with ppmer. 
Let us see them either inflict such plagues as God brought on Egypt or bestow 
such blessings as God bestowed on Israel. Let them do some great thing, and 
we shall be amazed when we see it, and frighted into a veneration of them, as 
many have been into a veneration of the true God. s nn 
That which is charged upon these idols, and let them disprove it if they ean, 
is, that they are of nothing, ver. 24. Their claims have no foundation at all, 
nor is there any ground or reason in the least for men’s paying them the 
respect they do. There is nothing in them worthy our regard. ‘They are less 
than nothing, worse than nothing, so some read it; the work they do is of 
nought, and so is the ado that is made about them. ‘There is no pretence, or 
colour for it; it is alla jest, it is all a sham put upon the world. And, there- 
fore, he that chooseth you, and so gives ypu your deity ; and, as some read it, 
that delighteth in you, is an abomination to God, and all wise and good men. 
He that chooseth you chooseth an abomination, so some take it. A servant 
is at liberty to choose his master, but a man is not at liberty to choose his God, 
He that chooseth any other but the true God choosetii an abomination. His 
choosing it makes it so. 5 
Secondly. God here produceth proofs that he is the true God, and none but 
e. Let him produce his strong reasons * , y 
1. He hath an irresistible power. This he will shortly make to appear in the | 
raising up of Cyrus, and making him a type of Christ, ver. 25. e will raise 
him up from the north, and “from the ging of the sun.” Cyrus, by his father 
was a Mede, by his mother a Persian; and his army cunsisted of Medes, whose 
country lay north, and Persians, whose country lay east from Babylon. God 
will raise him up to great power, and he shall come against Babylon, with ends 
of his own to serve. But, Ist. He shall proclaim Gud’s name, so it may be 


self; and, as the next verses show, there were none among the idol- 
worshippers and their gods who could do or say anything. 

xlii. 1. The Lord’s “servant” here has been explained to be “ the 
Jewish people,” “ Cyrus,” ‘Isaiah himself,” “the prophets collect- 
ively,” and “the Messiah.” The description which follows, and the 
authority of the New Testament, show that the Messiah is intended. 
The Chaldee Targum shows this was the ancient opinion of the Jews, 

xlii. 6, 7. In these two verses the Messiah is personally addressed 
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by the Lord, who declares his appointment and the character of his 
mission. 4545 

xlii. 1O—12. To interpret this of the joy caused by the return of 
the Jews from their captivity in Babylon is insufficient, and, there- 
fore, the words are more properly viewed as pointing to a greater 
manifestation of Jehovah’s grace and power, in which the world at —_ 
large would participate. We, therefore, understand it to refer to 
Gospel times. ‘nobbewepmas 
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read; he shall publish the honour of the God of Israel. So he did remarkably, 
when, in his proclamation for the release of the Jews out of their captivity, he 
acknowledged that the Lord God of Israel is the Lord God of heaven, and 
is the God. And he might be said to call on his name, when he encouraged the 
building of his temple, and very probably did himself call upon him, and pray 
to him, £zr. i. 2,3. 2nd. All opposition shall fall before him; he shall come 
upon the princes of Babylon, and all other that stood in his way, as mortar, and 
trample yh them “‘as the potter treadeth clay,” to serve his own purposes 
with it. hrist as man was raised up from the north, fur Nazareth lay in the 
northern parts of Canaan; as the angel of the covenant, he ascends from the 
east. He maintained the honour of heaven, “he shall call upon my name;” and 
broke the powers of hell, came upon the prince of darkness, as mortar, and 
trod him down. 

2. He hath an infallible foresight. He would not only do this, but he did 
now by his prophet foretell it. Now the false gods not only could not do it, 
but they could not foresee it. Ist. He challengeth them to produce any of their 
pretended deities, or their diviners, that had given notice of this, or could; 
ver. 26, “ Who has declared from the begining” any thing of this kind, or has 
told it before time? Tell us if there be any, that we know of, for we know 


not any. If there be any, “ we will say he is righteous;” he is true, his cause 
is just, his claims are proved, and he is in the right in demanding to be wor- 
shipped. This agrees with ver. 22, 23. 2nd. He challengeth to himself the sole 
honour of doing it, and foretelling it, ver. 27. ‘1 am the first,’ so it may be 
read, ‘that will say to Zion,’ “ Behold, behold them ;” that will let the people 
of Israel know their deliverers are at hand; for there were those who under- 
stood by books, God’s books, the approach of the time, Dan. ix. 2. AndIlam 
he that “ will give to Jerusalem one that bringeth good tidings,” these good 
tidings of their enlargement. This is applicable to the work of redemption, in 
which the Lord shewed himself much more than in the release of the Jews out 
of Babylon. He it was that contrived our salvation, and he brought it about, 
and he has given to us the glad tidings of reconciliation. 

Lastly. Judgment is here given upon this trial. 

1. None of all the idols had foretold, or could foresee, this work of wonder. 
Other nations beside the Jews were released out of captivity in Babylon by 
Cyrus; or, at least, were greatly concerned in the revolution of the monarchy, 
and the transferring of it to the Persians; and yet none of them had any 
intelligence given them of it beforehand by any of their gods or prophets; 

»“There is none that sheweth,” ver. 26, “none that declareth,” none that gives 

the least intimation of it; there is none of the nations “that heareth your 
words,” that pretend to have heard from their gods, such words, as you, O 
Israelites have heard from your God, by your prophets, Ps. cxlvii. 20. There 
ia none of all the gods of the nations that have shewed their worshippers the | 
way of salvation, which God will shew by the Messiah. The good tidings | 
which the Lord will send in the Gospel is a mystery hid from ages and , 
generations, Rom. xvi. 25, 26. ; 

2. None of those who pleaded for them, could produce any instance of their 
knowledge or power, that had in it any colour of proof that they were gods. 
All their advocates were struck dumb with this challenge; ver. 28, “I beheld, 
and there was no man” that could give evidence for them, “even amongst 
them,” that were their most zealous admirers, and “ there was no counsellor ;” 
none that could offer any thing for the support of their cause. Even among 
the idols themselves there was none fit to give counsel in the most trivial mat- 
ters, and yet there were those that asked counsel of them in the most important | 
and difficult affairs. When I asked them what they had to say for themselves, 
poe | stood mute; the case was so plain against them, there was none that 
could answer a word. Judgment must therefore be given against the de- 
fendant upon nihil dicit,—‘ he has nothing to say for himself.’ “He was speech- 
less,” Mut. xxii. 12. , 

3. Sentence is therefore given, according to the charge exhibited against 
them, ver. 24. So it is; “ Behold, they are all vanity,” ver. 29; they are a lie, 
and acheat; they are not in themselves what they pretend to be, nor will their 
worshippers find that in them which they promise themselves. “ Their works 
are nothing,” of no force, of no worth; their enemies need fear no hurt from 
them, their worshippers can hope for no good from them. “ Their molten 
images,” and indeed all their images, “are wind and confusion;” vanity and 
vexation. ‘Those that worship them will be deceived in them, and will reflect 
upon their own folly with the greatest bitterness. Therefore, “ dearly beloved, 
flee from idolatry,” 1 Cor. x. 14. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


The prophet seems here to launch out yet farther into the prophecy of the Messiah, and 
his kingdom, under the type of Cyrus; and, having the great work of man’s salvation 
by him yet more in view, he almost forgets the occasion that led him into it, and 
drops the return out of Babylon; for indeed the prospect of this would be a greater 
comfort and support to the believing pious Jews in their captivity than the hope of 
that. And, as Mr. Gataker well observes, in this, and other like prophecies of Christ, 
that are couched in types, as of David and Solomon, some passages agree to the type, 
and not to the truth; others to the truth, and not to the type; and many to the type in 
one sense, and the truth in another. Hereis, I. A prophecy of the Messiah’s coming 
with meekness, and yet with power, to do the Redeemer’s work, ver. I—4. II. His 
commission opened, which he received from the Father, ver. 5—9. III. The joy and 
rejoicings with which the glad tidings of this should be received, ver. 10—12. IV. 
The wonderful success of the Gospel for the overthrow of the devil’s kingdom, 
ver. 13—17. V. The rejection and ruin of the Jews for their unbelief, ver. 18—25. 


EHOLD my servant, whom I uphold ; 

Mine elect, i whom my soul delighteth ; 

I have put my spirit upon him : 

He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. . 
2 He shall not cry, nor lift up, 

Nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 
8 A bruised reed shall he not break, 

And the smoking flax shall he not quench : 

He shall bring forth judgment unto truth. 
4 He shall not fail nor be discouraged, 

Till he have set judgment in the earth : 


And the isles shall wait for his law. 
We are sure that these verses are to be understood of Christ, for the evan- 
elist tells us expressly, that in him ile prophesy was fuifiiled, Mad. xii. 17—21, 
Behold,” with an eye of faith, “ Behold,” and observe. * Behold,” and admire, 


Date TZ, 


Let the Old Testament saints behold, and 
i Now 


ig gaat, bo) 


“my servant whom I uphold.” 
expect him. Let the New Testament saints behold, and remember him. 
what must we behold and consider concerning him? 

First. The Father’s concern for him, and relation to him; the confidence he 
put, and the complacence he took in him. This put an honour upon him, and 
made him remarkable above any thing, ver. 1. 1. God owns him as one 
employed for him. He is “my servant;” though he was a Son, yet as a 
Mediator “he took upon him the form of a servant;” learned obedience to 
the will of God, and practised it, and laid out himself to advance the interests 
of God’s kingdom, and so he was God’s servant. 2. As one chosen by him. 
He is “mine elect;” he did not thrust himself into the service, but was called 
of God, and pitched upon as the fittest person for it. Infinite Wisdom made 
the choice, and then avowed it. 3. As one he put a confidence in. He is my 
servant, ‘on whom | lean,’ so some read it. The Father put a confidence in 
him, that he would go through with his undertaking, and in that confidence 
brought many sons to glory. It wasa great trust which the Father reposed in 
the Son, but Pe knew him to be par negotio,— equal to it,’ both able and faith- 
ful. 4. As one he took care of. He is “my servant, whom I uphold,” so we 
read it. The Father bore him up, and bore him out in his undertaking; both 
were included in his upholding him; he stood by him, and strengthened lim. 
6b. As one whom he took an entire complacency in. “ Mine elect, in whom my 
soul delighteth.” His delight was in him from eternity, when he was “ by him 
as one brought up with him,” Pr. viii. 30. He had a particular satisfaction in 
his undertaking ; he declared himself well pleased in him, Mag. iii. 17 ;_xvii. 53; 
and therefore loved him, because he laid down his lite for the sheep. Let our 
souls delight in Christ, rely on him, and rejoice in him; and thus let us be united 
to him, and then for his sake the Father will be well pleased with us. 

Secondly. The qualification of him for his office, “I have put my Spirit 
upon him,” to enable him to go through his undertaking, ch. Ixi. l. The Spirit 
did not only come, but rest upon him, ch. xi. 2; not by méasure, as on others 
of God’s servants, but without measure. ‘Those whom God employs as his 
servants, as he will uphold them, and be well pleased with them, so he will 
put his Spirit upon them. r i h : 

Thirdly. The work to which he is appointed. Itis to “bring forth judgment 
to the Gentiles ;” that is, in infinite wisdom, holiness, and equity, to set up a 
religion in the world which the Gentiles should come under the bonds of, and 
enjoy the blessings of. The judgments of the Lord, which had been hid from 
the Aendlen Ps. exlvii. 20, he came to bring forth to the Gentiles, for he was to 
be a light to lighten them. i 

Fourthly. The mildness and tenderness with which he should pursue this 
undertaking, ver. 2,3. He shall carry it on, 1. In silence, and without noise; 
“ He shall not strive nor ery.” It shall not be proclaimed, “ Io, here is Christ; 
or lo, he is there;” as when great princes ride in progress, or make a public 
entry. He shall have no trumpet sounded before him, nor any noisy retinue 
to follow him. The opposition he meets with he shall not strive against, but 
patiently endure the contradiction of sinners against himself. His kingdom 
is spiritual, and therefore its weapons are not carnal, nor its appearance 

ompous; it cometh not with observation. 2. Gently, and without rigour. 
Those that are wicked, he will be patient with; when he has begun to crush 
them, so that they are as bruised reeds, he will yet give them space to repent, 
and not presently break them; though t 4 are very offensive, as smoking flax, 
ch, xv. 4, yet he will bear with them, as he did with Jerusalem. Those that 
are weak, Ts will be tender of. ‘Those that have but a little life, a little heat, 
that are weak as a reed, oppressed with doubts and fears, as a bruised reed, 
that are as smoking flax, as the wick of a candle newly lighted, which is ready 
to go out again; he will not despise them, will not plead against them with his 
great power, nor lay upon them more work, or more suffering, than they can 
bear, which would break and quench them, but will graciously consider their 
frame. More is implied than is expressed; “ He will not break the bruised 
reed,” but will strengthen it, that it may become as a cedar in the courts of 
our God. He will not “ quench the smoking flax,” but blow it up into a flame. 
Note, Jesus Christ is very tender towards those that have true grace, though 
they are but weak in it; and accepts the willingness of the spirit, pardoning 
and passing by the weakness of the flesh. 


The courage and constancy with which he should persevere in this 


Fitthly. 
madartaci ,. 80 as to carry his point at last; ver. 4, “ He shall not fail, nor be 
a charered? Though he meets with hard service, and much opposition, and 


foresees how ungrateful the world will be, yet he goes on with his part of the 
work, till he is able to say, “It is finished;” and enables his apostles and 
ministers to go on with theirs too, and not to fail or be discouraged till they 
also have finished their testimony. And thus he accomplisheth what he under- 
took. 1. He brings “forth judgment unto truth;” that is, by a long course of 
miracles, and his resurrection at last, he shall fully evince the truth of his 
doctrine, and the Divine original and pote Hint 4 of that holy religion which he 
came to establish. 2. He sets judgment in the earth; that is, he erects his 
government in the world, a church for himself among men ; reforms the world, 
and by the power of his Gospel and grace fixeth such principles in the minds 
of men as tend to make them wise and just. 3. “The isles of the Gentiles 
wait for his law;” wait for his Gospel, that is, bid it welcome, as if it had been 
a thing they had long waited for. They shall become his disciples, shall sit at 
his feet, and be ready to receive the law from his mouth. “ What wilt thou have 


us to do 


5 Thus saith God the Lorn, 

He that created the heavens, and stretched them out ; 

He that spread forth the earth, and that which cometh 
out of it; i 

He that giveth breath unto the people upon it, 

And spirit to them that walk therein ; 

I the Lorp have called thee in righteousness, 

And will hold thine hand, [people, 

And will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the 

For a light of the Gentiles ; 

To open the blind eyes, 

To bring out the prisoners from the prison, 

And them that sit in darkness out of the prison house. 

I am the Lorp: that ¢s my name : 

And my glory will I not give to another, 

Neither my praise to graven images. 


xlii. 13—17. All this may be taken as a declaration that God 
would remove everything opposed to his will. The language is for 
the most part figurative, in accordance with the poetic style of the 

rophet. 
r “Fit. 18—20. These verses point to the blind and stupid conduct 
of the Jews and their leaders, notwithstanding their great privileges 
and the abundant displays of the Divine favour towards themselves 
as well as others, ; 


38 


xlii. 21. This is a difficult verse. It may mean that the Lord in 
his righteousness had favoured Israel, and had magnified and 
honoured his most holy law, or would continue to magnify and 
honour it, although faithless Israel suffered for his sin, as indi- 
cated in the following verses. Some, however, regard the word 
“law ” as including all the manifestations of the Divine will to his 
people everywhere. Dr. Delitzsch says, “The reference is primarily 
and chiefly to the Sinaitic law, and the verbs relate, not to the 
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9 Behold, the former things are come to pass, 
And new things do I declare : 
Before they spring forth I tell you of them. 

10 Sing unto the Lorp a new song, 
And his praise from the end of the earth, 
Ye that go down to the sea, and all that is therein ; 
The isles, and the inhabitants thereof. 

{1 Let the wilderness and the cities thereof lift up their voice, 
The villages that Kedar doth inhabit : 
Let the inhabitants of the rock sing, 
Let them shout from the top of the mountains 

12 Let them give glory unto the Lorp, 
And declare his praise in the islands. 


Here is, First. The covenant God made with, and the commission he gave 
to, the Messiah, ver. 5—7; which is an exposition of ver. 1, “‘ Behold my servant, 
whom I uphold.” 

1. The royal titles by which the great God here makes himself known, and 
distinguisheth himself from all pretenders, speak very much his glory; ver. 5, 
“Thus saith God the Lord.” And who art thou, Lord? Why, he is the 
fountain of all being, and therefore the fountain of all power. He is the foun- 
tain of being, Ist. In the upper world; for “he created the heavens, and 
stretched them out,” and keeps the vast expanse still upon the stretch 
ch. xl. 22. 2nd. In the lower world; for “he spread forth the earth,” an 
made it a capacious habitation, and “that which cometh out of it” is produced 
by his power. 3rd. In the world of mankind; “he giveth breath to the people 
upon it,” not only air to breathe in, but the breath of life itself, and organs to 
breathe with; nay, he gives “spirit,” the powers and faculties of a rational 
soul, “to them that walk therein.” Now this is prefixed to God’s covenant 
with the Messiah, and the Lider peh PA him, not only to shew that he has 
authority to make such a covenant, and give such a commission, and had power 
sufficient to bear him out; but that the design of the work of redemption was 
to maintain the honour of the Creator, and to reduce man to the allegiance he 
ywes to God as his Maker. 

2. The assurances which he gives to the Messiah of his presence with him 
in all he did pursuant to his undertaking speak very much encouragement tc 
him, ver. 6. Ist. God owns that the Messiah did not take the honour of being 
Mediator to himgélf, but was called of God; that he was no intruder, no 
usurper, but was fairly brought to it, (/Zeb, v.4,) “ I have called thee in righteous- 
ness.” God not only did him no wrong in calling him to this hard service, he 
having voluntarily offered himself to it; but did himself right, in providing 
for his own honour, and performing the word which he had spoken. 2nd. He 
promiseth to stand by him, and strengthen him in it; to hold his hand, not only 
to his work, but in it; to hold his hand that it might not shake, that it might 
not fail, and so to keep him. When an angel was sent from heaven to strengthen 
him in his agonies, and the Father himself was with him, then this promise was 
fulfilled. Note, Those whom God calls he will own and help, and will hold 
their hands. 

3. The great intentions of this commission speak abundance of comfort to the 
children of men. He was given “ for a covenant of the people,” for a Mediator 
or guarantee of the covenant of grace, which is all summed up in him. God, 
in giving us Christ, has with him freely given us all the blessings of the new 
eovenant. Two glorious blessings Christ in his Gospel brings with him to the 
Gentile world, light and liberty. Ist. He is given for a “light of the Gentiles,” 
not only to reveal to them what they were concerned to know, and which 
otherwise they could not have known, but “to open the blind eyes” that they 
might know it. By his Spirit in the word he presents the object, by his Spirit 
in the heart he pada hs the organ. When the Gospel came, light came, a 

reat light, to them that sat in darkness, Mat. iv. 16; Jno. iii. 17. And 
St. Paul was sent to the Gentiles “to open their eyes,” Acts xxvi. 18. Christ 
is the light of the world. 2nd. He is sent to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
as Cyrus did; to “ bring out the prisoners.” Not only to open the prison doors, 
and give them leave to go out, which was all that Cyrus could do; but to bring 
them out, to induce and enable them to make use of their liberty, which none 
did but those whose spirits God stirred up. This Christ doth by his grace. 

Secondly. The ratification and confirmation of this grant. That we may be 
assured of the validity of it, consider, 

1. The authority of him that makes the promise; ver. 8, “I am the Lord,” 
Jehovah, “that is my name;” and that was the name by which he made him- 
self known, when he began to perform the promise made to the patriarchs; 
whereas before he manifested. himself by the name of “God Almighty,” 
Ez. vi.3. If he is the Lord that gives being and birth to all things, he will 

ive being and birth to this promise. If his name be Jehovah, which speaks 
Fins God alone, we may be sure his name is Jealous, and he will not give his 
glory to another, whoever it is that stands in competition with him; especially 
not to graven images. Therefore he will send the Messiah to open men’s eyes, 
that so he may turn them from the service of dumb idols to serve the livin 
God; because, though he has long winked at the times of ignorance, he wil 
now maintain his prerogative, and will not give his glory to graven images. 
Therefore he will perform his word, because he will not lose the honour of 
being true to it, nor be ever charged with falsehood by the worshippers cf 
false gods. Therefore he will deliver his people from under the power of 
idolaters, because it looks as if he had given his praise to graven images, 
when he gives up his own worshippers to the worshippers of images. 

2. The accomplishment of the promises he had formerly made concerning his 
church, which are proofs of the truth of his word, and the kindness he bears to 
his people; ver. 9, “Behold the former things are come to pass.” Hitherto 
the Lord hath helped his church, hath supported her under former burthens, 
relieved her in former straits; and this in performance of the promises made 
to the fathers. “There has not failed one word,” 1 Kin. viil. 56; and now 
“new things do I declare;” now I will make new promises, which shall as 
certainly be fulfilled in their season as old ones were. Now I will bestow 
now favours, such as have not been conferred formerly. Old Testament 
blessings you have had abundantly, now I declare New Testament blessings; 
not a fruitful country, and dominion over your neighbours, but spiritual bless- 
ings in heavenly things. “ Before they spring forth” in the preaching of the 
Gospel “I tell you of them,” under the type and figure of the former things. 
Note, The receipt of former mercies may encourage us to hope for farther 
rt ap for God is constant in his care of his people, and his compassions are 
etill new. 

Thirdly. The song of joy and praise which should be sung hereupon to the 


solemnity of the promulgation, but to the riches and exalted cha- 
racter of the contents.” 

xliii. 3, The words “I gave” represent a verb which we may 
translate “I have given,” though some think it refers to a future 
period. The Lord gave or made Egypt to be the ransom of his 
people; i.e., he allowed Egypt to perish instead of Israel. Cush 
(translated Ethiopia) and Seba appear to have been geographically 
associated with Egypt, but lying farther to the south. 
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| glory of God; ver. 10, “ Sing unto the Lord a new song,” a New Testament song. 
The giving of Christ for a light to the Gentiles, ver. 6, was a new thing, and 
very surprising. ‘he apostle speaks of it as a ‘‘ mystery,” “ which in other 
ages was not made known as it is now revealed, that the Gentiles shouid 
be fellow heirs,” Eph. iii. 5, 6. Now this being the new thing which God 
declares, the newness of the song which is to be sung on this oceasion is 
this, that whereas before the songs of the Lord were very much confined to 
the temple at Jerusalem, (David’s psalms were in the language of the Jews 
only, and chen, 5 re them, and in their own country only; for when they were 
in a strange land they hung their harps on the willow trees, and could not 
sing the Lord’s song, as we find, Ps. exxxvii. 2—4,) now the songs of holy 
joy and praise shall be sung all the world over; the Gentile nations shall 
share, egually with the Jews, in New Testament blessings, and therefore shall 
join in New Testament praises and acts of worship. There shall be churehes 
set up in the Gentile nations, and they shall sing a new song. The con- 
version of the Gentiles is often furetold under this notion, as appears, 
Rom. xv. 9—11. 

It is here promised that the praises of God’s grace shall be sung with joy 
and thankfulness. Ist. By those that live in “ the end of the earth,” in countries 
that lie most remote from Jerusalem; ‘“ From the uttermost parts of the earth 
have we heard songs,” ch. xxiv. 16. This was fulfilled when Christianity was 
planted in our land. 2nd. By mariners and merchants, and those “that go 
down to the sea, that do business in great waters,” and “suck the riches of 
the sea,” and so make themselves masters of the “fulness thereof,” and “all 
that is therein;” with which they shall praise God, and justly, for it is his, 
Ps. xxiv. 1; xev.5. The Jews traded little at sea; if, therefore, God’s praise 
be sung by them that “go down to the sea,” it must be by Gentiles. Seafaring 
men are called upon to praise God, Ps. cvii. 23. 3rd. By the islands, and “the 
inhabitants thereof,” ver. 10; and again, ver. 12, Let them “declare his praise 
in the islands,” the isles of the Gentiles; probably referring to the islands 
of Greece. 4th. By “the wilderness, and the cities thereof,” and the villages 
of Kedar. These lay east from Jerusalem, as the islands lay west; so that the 
Gospel songs should be sung from the rising of the sun to the going down of 
the same. The whole Gentile world had been like an island, cut off from 
communication with God’s church, and like a wilderness, uncultivated, and 
bringing forth no fruit to God; but now the islands and the wilderness shall 
praise God. 5th. By “the inhabitants of the rock,” and those that dwell on 
the tops of the mountains; not only the Gentiles, but the poorest, and meanest, 
and most despicable; they that dwell in cottages, as well as those that inhabit 
cities and villages. The rude and most barbarous, as the mountaineers com- 
monly are, shall be civilized by the Gospel. Or, by the inhabitants of the rock 
may be meant the inhabitants of that part of Arabia which was called Petrea, 
‘the rocky.’ Perhaps the neighbouring countries shared in the joy of the 
Israelites when they returned out of Babylon, and some of them came and 
joined with them in their praises. But we find not that it was to any such 
degree as might fully answer this illustrious prophecy, and must conclude that 
it reaches farther, and was fulfilled in that which many other prophesies of 
the joy of the nations are said in the New Testament to be fulfilled; namely, 
the conversion of the Gentiles to the faith of Christ. When they are bronght 
into the church they are brought to “give glory to the Lord;” then they are 
to him for a praise, and a name, and they make it their business to praise 
He is glorified in them, and glorified by them. 


13 ‘The Lorp shall go forth as a mighty man, 
He shall stir up jealousy like a man of war: 
He shall cry, yea, roar ; 
He shall prevail against his enemies. 
14 I have long time holden my peace ; 
I have been still, avd refrained myself : 
Now will I cry like a travailing woman , 
I will destroy and devour at once. 
15 I will make waste mountains and hills, 
And dry up all their herbs ; 
And I will make the rivers islands, 
And [ will dry up the pools. 
16 And I will bring the blind by a way ¢hat they knew not; 
I will lead them in paths ¢ha¢ they have not known: 
I will make darkness light before them, 
And crooked things straight. 
These things will I do unto them, and not forsake them. 
17 They shall be turned back, they shall be greatly ashamed, 
That trust in graven images, 
That say to the molten images, 
Ye are our gods. 
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xliii. 5,6. God will gather his people from the four winds of 
heaven. By some this is regarded in a spiritual sense, of the con- 
version of men to the Gospel everywhere. Others explain it of the 
restoration of the Jews after the captivity of Babylon. 


and settlement once more in Palestine. 


xliii. 8. Men with the natural use of their eyes and ears may be : 
spiritually blind and deaf, as is implied by many passages of Holy 


Others again - 
refer it to a final gathering of the literal Israel out of all nations, — 
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Tt comes all to one whether we make these verses, as sonie do, the song itself 
that is to be sung by the Gentile world, or a prophecy of what God will do to 
make way for the singing of that song, that evangelical new song. 

First. He will appear in his power and glory more than ever. So he did 
in the preaching of his Gospel, and that Divine power and energy which went 
along with it, and the wonderful success it had in the pulling down of 
Satan’s strongholds, ver. 13, 14. He had long held his peace, and been still, 
and refrained himself, while he winked at the times of the ignorance of the 
Gentile world, Acts xvii. 30; and “suffered all nations to walk in their own 
ways,” Acts xiv. 16. But now he “shall go forth as a mighty man” as “a man 
of war,” to attack the devil’s kingdom, and give it a fatal blow. The going 
forth of the Gospel is thus represented, Rev. vi, 2. Christ in it “went forth 
conquering, and to conquer.” The ministry of the apostles is called their 
warfare; and they were “the soldiers of Jesus Christ.” He shall “stir up 
3ealousy ;” shall appear more jealous than ever for the glory of his own name, 
and against idolatry. 1. “‘He shall ery,” in the preaching of his word; “cry 
like a travailing woman;” for the ministers of Christ preached as men in 
earnest, and that travailed in birth again till they stw Christ formed in the 
souls of people, Gal. iv. 19. ‘He shall cry, yea, roar,” in the Gospel woes; 
which are more terrible than the roaring of a lion, and which must be preache 
along with Gospel blessings, to awaken a sleeping world. 2. He shall con- 
quer by the power of his Spirit. “He shall prevail against his enemies,” 
shall prevail to make them friends, Col. i. 21. Those that contradict and 
blaspheme his Gospel he shall prevail to put them to silence and shame. He 
* will destroy and devour at once” all the oppositions of the powers of dark- 
ness; Satan shall fall as lightning from beaven; and he that had the power of 
death shall be destroyed. And as a type and figure of this, to make way for 
the redemption of the Jews out of Babylon, God will humble the pride, and 
break the power, of their oppressors, and will at once destroy and devour 
the Babylonian monarchy. In agcompllabing this destruction of Babylon by 
the Persian army, under the command of Cyrus, “he will make waste moun- 
tains and hills,” level the country, and “dry up all their herbs;” that is, the 
army, as usual, shail either carry off the forage, or destroy it; and by laying 
bridges of boats over rivers shall turn them into islands, and so drain the fens 
and low grounds, to make way for the march of their army, that the pools 
shall be dried up. And thus, when the Gospel shall be preached, it shall have 
a free course, and that which hinders the progress of it shall be taken out of 
the way. 

Seaanale, He will manifest his favour and grace towards those whose spirits 
he hath stirred up to follow him; as £zr. i. 5, those that ask the way to Zion 
he will shew them the way, and lead them in it, ver. 16. Those that by nature 
were blind, and those that, being under convictions of sin and wrath, are quite 
ata loss, and know not what to do with themselves, God will lead “by a way 
that they knew not;” will shew them the way to life and happiness by Jesus 
Christ, who is the way; and will conduct and carry them on in that way which 
before they were strangers to. Thus in the conversion of Paul he was struck 
blind first, and then God revealed his Son in him, and made the scales to fall 
from his eyes. They are weak in knowledge, and the truths of God at first 
seem unintelligible; but God will ‘make darkness light before them,” and 
knowledge shall be easy tothem. They are weak in duty, and the commands 
of God seem Eavaetioaits and insuperable difficulties are in the way of their 
obedience; but God will make “crooked things straight,” their way shall be 
plain, and the yoke easy. Those whom God brings into the right way he will 
guide in it; Art| as a type of this he will lead the Jews, when they return out 
of captivity, in a ready road to their own land again; and nothing shall occur 
to perplex or embarrass them in their journey. These are great things, and 
kind things; very great, and very kind. But, Test any should say they are tco 
great, too kind, to be expected from God by such an undeserving people as 
that of the Jews, such an undeserving world as that of the Gentiles, he adds 
“These things will Ido unto them,” take my word for it, I will; “and I will 
nak poEaeke them.” He that begins to shew this great mercy will go on to do 
them good, : 

Thirdly. He will particularly put those to confusion that adhere.to idols, 
notwithstanding the attempts made by the preaching of the Gospel to turn 
them from idols; ver. 17, “ They shall be turned back, and greatly ashamed, 
that trust in graven images.” The Babylonians shall, when they see how the 
Jews, who despise their images, are owned and delivered by the God they 
worship without images; and the Gentiles, when they see how idolatry falls 
before the preaching of the Gospel, is scattered like darkness before the light 
of the sun, and melts like snow before its heat, they shall be ashamed that 
ever they said to these molten images, “ Ye are our gods;” for how can they 
help their worshippers who cannot help themselves, nor save themselves from 
falling into contempt? In times of reformation, when many turn from iniquity, 
and sin, being generally deserted, becomes unfashionable, it may be onee that 
those who will not otherwise be reclaimed will be wrought upon by that con- 
sideration to be ashamed of it. 


18 Hear, ye deaf ; 

And look, ye blind, that ye may see. 

Who #s blind, but my servant ? 

Or deaf, as my messenger ¢hat I sent? 

Who is blind as he that is perfect, 

And blind as the Lorp’s servant ? 

Seeing many things, but thou observest not ; 
Opening the ears, but he heareth not. 

21 The Lorp is well pleased for his righteousness’ sake ; 
He will magnify the law, and make 7¢ honourable. 
But this 7s a people robbed and spoiled ; 

T'hey are all of them snared in holes, 

And they are hid in prison houses: 

‘They are for a prey, and none delivereth ; 

For a spoil, and none saith, Restore. 

Who among you will give ear to this? 

Who will hearken and hear for the time to come ? 
Who gave Jacob for a spoil, 

And Israel to the robbers ? 


19 


20 


24 


Writ. The people here meant are the Jews according to some, but 
any critics suppose Gentiles are intended. On the whole we prefer 
to understand that the Jews are meant in this verse, as the Gentiles 
are in the next. ; 

xliii.9. The Hebrew word rendered “people” here is plural, 
“ peoples,” and different from that so translated in verse 8. 

xliii. 10. Those who are addressed are individually “ witnesses,” 
but collectively a servant; such at least is the ordinary view, but it 
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Did not the Lonp, he against whom we have sivned ? 
For they would not walk in his ways, 

Neither were they obedient unto his law. 

Therefore he hath poured upon him 

The fury of his anger, and the strength of battle : 

And it hath set him on fire round about, yet he knew not; 
And it burned him, yet he laid 7 not to heart. 


The prophet, having spoken by way of comfort and encouragement to the 
believing Jews that waited for the consolation of Israel, here turns himself to 
those among them that were unbelieving, for their conviction and humiliation. 
Among those that were captived in Babylon there were some that were as the 
evil figs in Jeremiah’s vision, who were sent thither “for their hurt,” to be 
“removed into all the kingdoms of the earth,” for a“ reproach and a proverb,” 
Jer, xxiv.9. Andin them there was a type of the Jews that rejected Christ, 
and were rejected by him, and then fell more than ever under the curse, when 
those that believed were inheriting the blessing; for they were broken and 
ruined, and remain dispersed unto this day. Observe, 

irst. The call that is given to this people; ver. 18, “‘ Hear, ye deaf,” and 
attend to the joyful sound; and “look, ye blind, that you may see” the joyful 
light. There is no absurdity in this command; nor is it unbecoming the 
wisdom and goodness of God to call us to do that good which yet of our- 
selves we are not sufficient for; for those have natural powers which they 
may employ so as to do better than they do, and may have supernatural grace, 
if it be not their own fault, who yet labour under a moral impoteney to that 
which is good. This call to the deaf to hear, and the blind to see, is like the 
command given to the man that had the withered hand to stretch it forth; 
which, though he could not do because it was withered, yet if he had not 
attempted to do it he had not been healed; and his being healed thereupon 
was owing not to this act, but the Divine power. 
/ Secondly. The character that is given of them; ver. 19, 20, “ Who is blind, 
but my servant? or deaf as my messenger?” The peypre of the Jews were 
in ppentopeen God’s servants, and their priests and elders his messengers 
Mail. ii. 7, but they were deaf and blind. The verse before may be understood 
as spoken to the Gentile idolaters, whom he calls deaf and blind, because they 
worshipped gods that were so. But, saith he, no wonder ye are deaf and 
blind, when my own people are as bad as you, and many of them as much set 
upon idolatry. He complains of their sottishness, they are blind; and of their 
stubbornness, they are deaf. They were even worse than the Gentiles them- 
selves ; Sq Gis a optimi est pessima,— what is best becomes, when corrupted, 
the worst.’ ho is so wilfully, so scandalously blind and deaf as my servant, 
and my messenger, as Jacob, who is my servant, eh. xli. 8; aud as their 
prophets and teachers, who are my messengers? “ Who is blind as he that,” 
in profession and pretension, “is perfect;” that should come nearer to per- 
fection than other people, their priests and prophets? The one prophesies 
falsely, and the other bears rule by their means; and who so blind as they 
that will not see when they have the light shining in their faces? Note. !. It 
is acommon thing, but a very sad thing, for those that in profession are God’s 
servants and messengers, to be themselves blind and deaf in spiritual things; 
ignorant, erroneous, and very careless. 2. Blindness and deafness in spiritual 
things is worse in those that profess themselves to be God's servants and 
messengers than in others. It is in them the greater sin and shame, the greater 
dishonovr to God, and to themselves a greater damnation. ‘The prophet goes 
on (ver. 20) to describe the blindness and obstinacy of the Jewish nation, Just 
as our Saviour describes it in his time, Mat. xiii. 14, 15,“ Seeing many things, 
but thou observest not.” Multitudes are ruined for want of observing that 
which they cannot but see; they perish, not through ignorance, but mere 
carelessness. The Jews, in our Saviour’s time, saw many proofs of his Divine 
mission, but they did not observe them; they seemed to open their ears to 
him, but they did not hear; that is, they did not heed, did not understand, or 
believe, or obey ; and then it was all oneas if they had not heard. 

Thirdly. The care God will take of the honour of his own name, notwith- 
standing their blindness and deafness, especially of his word, which he has 
magnified above all his name. Shall the unbelief and obstinacy of men make 
the promise of God of none effect? God forbid, Rom. iii.3. No; though they 
are blind and deaf God will be no loser in his glory; ver. 21, “ The Lord is 
well pleased for his righteousness’ sake ;” not well pleased with their sin, but 
well pleased in the manifestation of his own righteousness, in rejecting them 
for rejecting the great salvation. He speaks as one well pleased, cA. i. 24, 
“Ah, I will ease me of mine adversaries ;” and, ze. v. 13, he will be com- 
forted. The Scripture was fulfilled in the casting off of the Jews as well as 
in the calling in of the Gentiles; and therein the Lord will be well pleased. 
“He will magnify the law ;” that is, Divine revelation in all the parts of it, and 
will “make it honourable.” ‘The law is truly honourable, and the things of it 
are great things; and if men will not magnify it by their obedience to it, God 
will magnify it himself, by punishing them for their disobedience. He will 
“magnify the law,” by accomplishing what is written in it; will magnify its 
authority, its efficacy, its equity. He will do it at last, when all men shall be 
“judged by the law of liberty,” Jas. ii. 12. He is doing it every day. What is 
it that God is doing in the world, but magnifying the law, and maxing it 
honourable ? 

ourthly. The calamities God will bring upon the Jewish nation for their 
wilful blindness and deafness; ver. 22, they are “robbed and spoiled.” Thoxe 
that were impenitent and unreformed in Babylon were sentenced to a per- 
petual captivity. It was for their sins that they were not only spoiled of all 
their possessions in their own land, but in the land of their enemies; the 
were some of them “snared in holes,” and others “hid in prison houses.” 
They cannot help themselves, for they are snared; their friends cannot help 
them, for they are hid; and their enemies have forgot them in their prisons. 
They, and all they have, are for a prey and for a spoil; and there is none that 
delivereth either by force or ransom; nor any that dares say to the proud 
oppressors, Restore. There they lie, and there they are likely to lie. This had 
its full accomplishment in the final destruction of the Jewish nation by the 
Romans, which God brought upon them for rejecting the Gospel of Christ. 

Fifthly. The counsel given them in order to their relief; for, though their 
case be sad, it is not desperate. ‘The generality of them are deaf, they would 
not hearken to the voice of God’s word; he will therefore try his rod, and see 
who among them will give ear to that, ver. 23. We must not despair concern- 
ing those who have been long reasoned with in vain, but that at length some 
of them will give ear and hearken. If one method do not take effect another 
may ; and sinners shall be left inexcusable. Observe, Ist. We may all of us, 
if we will, hear the voice of God, and are called and invited to hear it. 2nd. It 
is worth while to inquire who they are that perceive God speaking to them 
and are willing to hear him. 3rd. Of the many that hear the voree of God 
there are very few that hearken to it, or heed it, that hear it with attention 
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has been suggested that the “servant” is the exalted person intro- 
duced at chap. xlii. 1, however understood. The latter clause is 
equivalent to “the first and the last,” the eternal God who precedes 
and outlives all rivals. 

xliii. 14. The words, “and have brought down all their nobles,” 
&c., should be translated, “and have brought down all their fugi- 
tives (or, all of them as fugitives), and the Chaldeans in the ships of 
their rejoicing ;” i.e, in which they rejoiced. The Chaldeans were 
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and application. 4th. In hearing the word we must have an eye to the time to 


come. We must hear for hereafter, fur what may occur betwixt us and the 
rave. We must especially hear for eternity; we must hear the word with 
another world in our eye. The counsel is, 3 : 

1. To acknowledge the hand of God in their afflictions; and, whoever were 
the instruments, to have an eye to him as the principal agent; ver. 24, “ Who 
gave Jacob and Israel,” that péople that used to have such an interest in 
heaven, and such a dominion on earth, who gave them “for a spoil to the 


robbers,” as they are now to the Babylonians, to the Romans? id not the 
Lord?” You know he did. Consider it then, and hear his voice in these 
judgments. 

2. To acknowledge that they had provoked God thus to abandon them, and 
had brought all these calamities upon themselves, Ist. These punishments 
were first inflicted on them for their disobedience to the laws of God; It is he 
“aeainst whom we have sinned.” The prophet puts himself into the number 
of the sinners, as Dan. ix. 7, 8, “We have sinned,” we have all brought fuel 
to the fire; and there are those among us that have wilfully refused to “walk 
in his ways.” Jacob and Israel had never been given up to the robbers if they 
had not by their iniquities sold themselves. For therefore it is, because they 
have violated the commands of the law, that God has brought upon them the 
eurses of the law. He hath not dropped, but “ poured upon him the fury of 
his anger, and the strength of battle;” that is, all the desolations of war, which 
have “set him on fire round about;” for God surrounds the wicked with his 
judgments, as he doth the righteous with his favours, See the power of God’s 
anger; no resisting it, no escaping it. See the mischief that sin makes; it pro- 
vokes God to anger against a people, and so kindles a universal conflagration, 
sets all on fire. 2nd. These judgments were continued upon them for their 
senselessness and incorrigibleness under the rod of God. The fire of God’s 
wrath kindled upon him, and he knew it not; was not aware of it, took no 
notice of the judgments, at least not of the hand of God in them. Nay, it burnt 
him; and though he could not then but know it, and feel it, yet he laid it not 
to heart; was not awakened by the fiery rebukes he was under, nor at all 
affected with them. And those who are not humbled by lesser judgments, 
must expect greater; for when God judgeth he will overcome. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


The contents of this chapter are much the same with that of the foregoing chapter, looking 
at the release of the Jews out of their captivity; but looking through that, and beyond 
that, to the great work of man’s redemption by Jesus Christ, and the grace of the 
Gospel, which through him believers partake of. Here are, I. Precious promises 
made to God’s people in their affliction, of his presence with them, for their support 
under it, and their deliverance out of it, ver. 1—7. Il. Achallenge to idols, to vie with 
the omniscience and omnipotence of God, ver. 8—13. III. Encouragement given to 
the people of God to hope for their deliverance out of Babylon, from the consideration 
of what God did for their fathers, when he brought them out of Egypt, ver. 14—21. 
IV. A method taken to prepare the people for their deliverance, by putting them in 
mind of their sins, by which they had provoked God to send them into captivity, and 
continue them there, that they might repent, and seek to God for pardoning mercy, 
ver, 22—28, 


UT now thus saith the Lorp that created thee, O Jacob, 
And he that formed thee, O Israel, 

Fear not: for I have redeemed thee, 

T have called ¢hee by thy name; thou ar¢ mine. 

When thou passest through the waters, I z¢// be with thee; 
And through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : 
When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee [burned ; 
For I am the Lorp thy God, 

The Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour: 

I gave Egypt for thy ransom, 

Ethiopia and Seba for thee. 

Since thou wast precious in my sight, 

Thou hast been honourable, and I have loved thee : 
Therefore will I give men for thee, 

And people for thy life 

Fear not: for I am with thee: 

[ will bring thy seed from the east, 

And gather thee from the west ; 

I will say to the north, Give up ; 

And to the south, Keep not back : 

Bring my sons from far, 

And my daughters from the ends of the earth , 

Even every one that is called by my name: 

For I have created him for my glory, I have formed him ; 
Yea, I have made him. 


This chapter has a plain connexion with the close of the foregoing chapter, 
but a very surprising one. It was there said, that Jacob and Israel would not 
walk in God’s ways, and when he corrected them for their disobedience they 
were stubborn, and laid it not to heart. And now one would think it should 
have followed, that therefore God would utterly abandon and destroy them. 
No; the next words are, “ But now fear not,O Jacob, O Israel; I have redeemed 
thee, and thou art mine.” Though many among them were untractable and 
incorrigible, yet God would continue his love and care for his people, and the 
body of that nation should still be reserved for mercy. 
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God’s goodness takes ' 


occasion from man’s badness to appear so much the more illustrious: ‘ Where ° 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound,” Rom, v. 20; and “ Mercy rejoiceth 
<s i 


against judgment,” as having prevailed and carried the day, Jas. ii. 13. 
the sun breaking out thus of a sudden from behind a thick and dark cloud, 


proud of their ships, and in them they would be driven to take 
refuge. The pride and glory of Babylon would be swept away. 

xliii. 16, 17. The allusion here is probably to the deliverance of 
Israel out of Egypt, and spevially to the passage through the Red Sea. 

xliii. 19, 20. his points to the deliverance from Babylon, the 
journey homeward being accomplished under the Divine protection. 
he so-called dragons and owls seem to have been really reptiles and 
ostriches ; but some say we should read wild dogs for “ dragons.” 
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shines the brighter, and with a pleasing surprise. The expressions of God’a 
favour and good-will to his people here are very high, and speak abundance 
of comfort to all the spiritual woud of upright Jacob and praying Isracl. For 
to us is this Gospel preached, as well as unto them that were captives in 
Babylon, Heb. iv. 2. ere is, 

First. The ground of God’s eare and concern for his people, and the interests 
of his church and kingdom among men. Jacob and Israel, though in a sinful, 
miserable condition, yet shall be looked after. For, 1. They are God’s work- 
manship, created by him unto good works, ph. ii. 10. He hath created them, 
and formed them ; not only given them a being, but this being, formed them into 
a people, constituted their government, and incorporated them by the charter 
of his covenant. The new creature, wherever it is, is of God’s forming; and 
he will not forsake the work of his own hands. 2. They are the people of his 
purchase; he hath redeemed them. Out of the land of Egypt he first redeemed 
them, and out of many other bondages, “ in his love and in his pity,” ch. xiii. 9. 
Much more will he take care of those who are redeemed with the blood of his 
Son. 3. They are his peculiar people, whom he hath distinguished from others, 
and set apart for himself., He has called them by name, as those he has a par- 
ticular intimacy with, and concern for; and they are his, appropriated to him, 
and that he has a special interest in. 4. He is their God in covenant; ver. 3, 
“Tam the Lord thy God,” worshipped by thee, and engaged by promise to 
thee, “the holy One of Israel,” that is, the God of Israel; for the true God 
is a holy One, and holiness becomes his house. And upon all these accounts he 
might justly say, “ Fear not,” ver. 1, and again, ver. 5, “ Fear not.” ‘Those that 
have God for them need not fear who or what can be against them. 

Secondly. The former instances of this care. 1. God had purchased them 
dear ; “I gave Egypt for thy ransom,” for Egypt was quite laid waste by one 
plague after another, all their firstborn slain, and alltheir men of war drowned; 
and all this to force a way for Israel’s deliverance from them. Egypt shall be 
sacrificed, rather than Israel shall be continued in slavery when the time is 
come for their release. The Ethiopians had invaded them in Asa’s time; but 
they shall be destroyed rather than Israel shall be disturbed. And if this was 
reckoned so great a thing, to give “ Egypt for their ransom,” what reason have 
we to admire God’s love to us in giving his own Son to bea ransom for us! 
1 Jno. iv. 10. What is Ethiopia and Seba, all their lives and all their treasur 
compared with the blood of Christ? 2. He had prized them accordingly, an 
they were very dear to him; ver. 4, “Since thou hast been precious in my sight 
thou hast been honourable.” Note, True believers are precious in God’s sight, 
they are his jewels, his peculiar treasure, #'x. xix. 5, he loves them, his delight 
is in them above any people; his church is his vineyard. And this makes God’s 
people truly hanourable, and their name great; for so men are really, as the 
are in God’s eye. When the forces of Sennacherib, that they might be diverte 
from falling upon Israel, were directed by Providence to fw bee Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Seba, then God gave those countries for Israel, and shewed how 
precious his people were in his sight; so some understand it. r 
Vibe The farther instances God would yet give them of this care and 

indness. 

1. He would be present with them in their greatest difficulties and dangers; 
ver. 2, ““ When thou passest through the waters” and the rivers, through the 
fire and the flame, “I will be with thee,” and that shall be thy security. hen 
dangers are very imminent and threatening, thou shalt be delivered out of 
them. Did they, in their journey, pass through deep waters, they should not 
perish in them; “The rivers shall not overflow thee.” Should they, by their 
persecutors, be cast into a fiery furnace, for their constant adherence to their 
God, yet then the flame should not kindle upon them; which was fulfilled in 
the letter, in the wonderful preservation of the three children, Dan. iii. Though 
they went through fire and water, which would be to them as the valley of the 
shadow of death, yet while they had God with them they need fear no evil; 
they should be borne up, and brought out in a wealthy place, Ps. Ixvi. 12. 

2. He would still, when there was occasion, make all the interests of the 
children of men truckle to the interests of his own children. I will ‘‘ give men 
for thee,” great men, mighty men, and men of war, and people; men by whole- 
sale, for thy life. Nations shall be sacrificed to thy welfare. All shall be cut 
off, rather than God’s Israel shall; so precious are they in his sight. The 
affairs of the world shall all be ordered and directed so as to be most for the 
good of the church, 2 Chr. xvi. 9. 

3. Those of them that were scattered and dispersed in other nations should 
all be gathered in, and share in the Siesioee of the public, ver. 5—7. Some 
of the seed of Israel were dispersed into all countries, east, west, north, and 
south, or into all the parts of the country of Babylon; but those whose spirits 
God stirred up to go to Jerusalem should be fetched in from all parts. The 
Divine grace should reach those that lay most remote, and at the greatest dis- 
tance from each other. And when the time was come nothing should prevent 
their coming together to return in a body; in answer to that prayer, Ps. cvi. 47, 
“ Gather us from among the heathen;” and in performance of that promise, 
Deu. xxx. 4, “If any of thine be driven out unto the-outmost parts of heaven 
thence will the Lord thy God gather thee:” which we find pleaded on behalf 
of the children of the captivity, Neh. i. 9. But who are the seed of Israel, that 
shall be thus carefully gathered in? He tells us, ver. 7, they are such as God 
has marked for mercy. For, Ist. They are called by his name; they make 
profession of religion, and are distinguished from the rest of the world by their 
covenant relation to God, and denomination from him. 2nd. They are created 
for his glory; the spirit of Israelites is created in them, and they are formed 
according to the will of God; and these shall be gathered in. Note, Those 
only are fit to be called by the name of God that are created by his grace for 
glory. And those whom Gud hath created and called shall be gathered in now 
to Christ as their Head, and hereafter to heaven as their home. He shall 
“vather in his elect from the four winds.” This promise points at the gather- 
ing in of the “dispersed of the Gentiles,” and the strangers scattered, by the 
Gospel of Christ, who died to ites together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad. For the promise was to “all that were afar off,” even 
as many as the Lord our God shall call and create. God is with the church, 
and therefore let her not fear; none that belong to her shall be lost. 


8 Bring forth the blind people that have eyes, 
And the deaf that have ears. 

9 Let all the nations be gathered together, 
And let the people be assembled : 
Who among them can declare this, and shew us former 

things ? [justified ; 

Let them bring forth their witnesses, that they may be 
Or let them hear, and say, /¢ és truth. 

10 Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lorp, 


xliii 23. The second clause means that the offerings and incense — 
required involved no hard service and burdensome ceremonies. 

xliii, 24. The Israelites had failed in their duty, and tried the 
patience of God. The sweet cane was used in compounding sacred 
perfumes. As no aromatic cane is found in Palestine, it had to be 
purchased, and was probably obtained from India. 

xliii. 27. Many have thought the words “ thy first father” refer to 
Adam, but some think Abraham is meant; and other explana 
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And my servant whom I have chosen : 

That ye may know and believe me, 

And understand that I am he: 

Before me there was no God formed, 

Neither shall there be after me. 

I, even I, am the Lorn; 

And beside me /here is no saviour 

I have declared, and have saved, 

And I have shewed, when ‘there was no strange god 
among you: 

Therefore ye are my witnesses, saith the Lorp, 

That I am God. 

Yea, before the day was I am he ; 

And there ts none that can deliver out of my hand : 

I will work, and who shall let it ? 


God here challengeth the worshippers of idols to produce such proofs of the 
divinity of their false gods as even this very instance, to go no farther, of the 
redemption of the Jews out of Babylon, furnished the people of Israel with, 
Sprove that their God is the true and living God, and he only. 

irst. The patrons of idolatry are here called to appear, and say what they 
have to say in defence of their idols, ver. 8,9. The gods “have eyes, and see 
not; ears, and hear not;” and “they that make them, and trust in them, are 
like unto them;” so David had said, Ps. exv. 8; to which the prophet seems 
here to refer, when he cals idolaters “blind people that have eyes, and deaf 
people that have ears.” They have the shape, and capacities, and faculties of 
men; but they are, in effect, destitute of reason and common sense, or they 
would never worship gods of their own making. “Let all the nations” there- 
fore “be gathered together;” let them help one another, and with a combined 
force plead the cause of their dunghill gods. And if they have nothing to say 
in their own justification let them hear what the God of Israel hath to say for 
their conviction and confutation. 

Secondly. God’s witnesses are subpoenaed, or summoned to appear and give 
in evidence for him; ver. 10, “Ye,” O Israelites, all ye that are called by my 
name, “ ye are all my witnesses, and” so is “my servant whom I have chosen.” 
It was Christ himself that was so described, ch. xlii. 1, “ My servant, anfl mine 
elect.” All the prophets that testified of Christ, and Christ himself, the great 
Prophet, are here appealed to as God’s witnesses. Ist. God’s people are wit- 
nesses for him, and can attest, upon their own knowledge and experience, con- 
cerning the power of his grace, the sweetness of his comforts, the tenderness 
of his providence, and the truth of his promise. They will be forward to 
witness for him, that he is gracious, and no word of his has fallen to the 
ground, 2nd. His prophets are in a particular manner witnesses for him, with 
whom his secret is, and who know more of him than others do. But the 
Messiah especially is given to be a witness for him to the people; having lain 
in his bosom from eternity, he has declared him. Now, 

i. Let us see what the point is which these witnesses were called to prove; 
ver. 12, “Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, that lam God.” Note, Those 
who do themselves acknowledge that the Lord is God should be ready to testify 
what they know of him to others, that they also may be brought to the acknow- 
ledgment of it: “ L believed, therefure have I spoken.” Particularly, since you 
cannot but know, and believe, and understand, fon must be ready to bear 
record, Ist. “That L am he,” the ony true God; that [ am a Being self- 
existent and self-sufficient; Tam he whom you ure to fear, and worship, and 
trust in. Nay, ver. 13, “ Before the day was,” before the first day of time, 
before the creation of the light, and consequently from eternity, “ I am he.” 
‘The idols were but of yesterday, “new gods that came newly up,” Deu. xxxii. ive 
but the God of Israel was from er arresting: 2nd. Thee “ before me there was 
no God formed, nor shall be after me.” The idols weve gods formed, dii factt, 
—‘made gods;’ or, rather, fictitii,— fictitious ;’ by nature they were no gods, 
Gal. iv. 8. And God had a being from eternity; yea, and a religion in this 
world, before there were either idols or idolaters. Truth is more ancient 
than error; and he will have a being to eternity, and will be worshipped and 
glorified when idols are famished and abolished, and idolatry shall be no more. 
True religion will keep its grovad, and survive all opposition and competition ; 
*vreat is the truth, and will prevail.” 3rd. That “1, even 1, am the Lord,” the 
great Jehovah, who is, and was, and is to come; and“ beside me there is no 
Saviour,” ver. 11, See what it is that the great God glories in; not so mach 
that he 1s the alone Ruler as that he is the alone Saviour; for he delights to do 
good, “is the Saviour of all men,” 1 Tim. iv. 10. 

2, Let us see what the proots are which are produced for the confirmation of 
this point. Itappears, Ist. That the Lord is God by two proofs: First. He 
has an infinite and infallible knowledge, as is evident from the predictions of 
his word; ver. 12, “I have declared, and I have shewed” that which has 
without fail come to pass. Nay, | never declared or shewed any thing but it 
has been accomplished; I shewed “ when there was no strange god among 

ou;” that is, when you pretended not to consult any oracles but mine, or to 


11 
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have any ropheta but mine. It is said, when they came out of Egypt that 
“the Lord alone did lead them, and there was no strange god with them.” 
Secondly. He has an infinite and _ irresistible power, as is evident from the 


erformances of his providence. He pleads not only “1 have shewed,” but “ I 
ave saved;” not only foretold what none else could foresee, but done what 
none else could do; for, ver. 13, none “can deliver out of my hand,” those whom 
I will punish; not only no man can, but none of all the gods of the heathen 
can protect. It is therefore a‘ fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God,” because there is no getting out of them again. “I will work” what t 
have designed, both in mercy and judgment; and who shall either oppose or 
returd it? 2nd. That the gods of the heathen who are rivals with him are not 
only inferior to him, but no gods at all; which is proved, ver. 9, by a challenge 
“ Who among them can declare this” that L now declare? Who can foretell 
things to come? Nay, which of them can shew us former things? ch. xli. 22. 
They cannot so much as inspire an historian, much less a prophet; they are 
challenged to join issue upon this. “ Let them bring forth their witnesses ” to 
prove their omniscience and omnipotence; and, First. If they do prove them 
they shall be justified; the idols in demanding homage, and the idolaters in 
paying it. Secondly. If they do not prove them let them say, “It is truth;” 
that is, let them own the true God, and receive the truth concerning him, that 
he is God alone. The cause of God is not afraid to stand a fair trial; but it 
may reasonably be expected that those who cannot justify themselves in their | 
wreligion mould cubmit to the power of the truth and true religion. 


might be mentioned, as high priests, priests in general, princes, or 
some one prince in particular, Perhaps the real sense is conveyed 
by “ancestors” or “forefathers,” and so the phrase has been ex- 
pounded by eminent critics. / 

xliii. 28. For “ princes of the sanctuary” the margin has “holy 
princes,” which is the rendering of the Latin Vulgate. If this is 
correct, as it may be, the spiritual directors of the people are intended, 
whether the priests in general or the high priests in particular. 
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14 Thus saith the Lorn, 

Your redeemer, the Lfoly One of Isract ; 

For your sake I have sent to Babylon, 

And have brought down all their nobles, 

And the Chaldeans, whose cry ¢s in the ships. 

I am the Lorn, your Holy One, 

The creator of Israel, your King. 

Thus saith the Lorp, 

Which maketh a way in the sea, 

And a path in the mighty waters ; 

Which bringeth forth the chariot and horse, the army 
and the power ; 

They shall lie down together, they shall not rise : 

They are extinct, they are quenched as tow 

Remember ye not the former things, 

Neither consider the things of old. 

Behold, I will do a new thing ; 

Now it shall spring forth ; shall ye not know it ? 

I will even make a way in the wilderness, 

And rivers in the desert. 

The beast of the field shall honour me, 

The dragons and the owls : 

Because I give waters in the wilderness, 

And rivers in the desert, 

To give drink to my people, my chosen. 

This people have I formed for myself ; 

They shall shew forth my praise. 
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To so low an ebb was the faith and hope of God’s people in Babylon brought, 
that there needed line upon line to assure them that they should be released 
out of their captivity ; and therefore, that they might have strong consolation, 
the assurances of it are often repeated, and here very expressly and encourag- 


ingly. 

First. God here takes to himself such titles of his honour as were very 
encouraging to them. He is the Lord their Redeemer; not only that will 
redeem them, but will take it eee him as his office, and make it his business. 
If he be their God, he will be all to them which they need; and therefore, when 
they are in bondage, he will be their Redeemer. THe is “the Holy One of 
Israel ;” and again, ver. 15, their Holy One, and therefore will make good every 
word he hath spoken to them. He is “the Creator of Israel,” that made them 
a people out of nothing, (for that is creation,) nay, worse than nothing; and 
he is their King, that owns them as his people, and presides among them. 

Secondly. He assures them he would find ont a way to break the power of 
their oppressors that held them captives, and filled up the measure of their own 
iniquity by their resolution never to let them go, ch. xiv. 17. God will take care 
to send a victorious prince and army to Babylon, that should bring down all 
their nobles, and lay their honour in the dust, and all their people too, even 
the Chaldeans, whose “ cry is in the ships,’ —for seamen use to be noisy,—or, 
whose cry is to the ships, as their refuge when the city is taken, that they may 
escape by the benefit of their great river. Note, The destruction of Babylon 
must make way for the enlargement of God’s people; and in the prediction of 
the fall of the New Testament Babylon we meet with the cries and lamenta- 
tions of the sailors, Rev. xviii. 17. And observe, it is for Israel’s sake that 
Babylon is ruined, to make way for their deliverance. 

Thirdly. He reminds them of the great things he did for their fathers when 
he brought them out of the land of Egypt; for so it may be read, ver. 16, 17 
‘Thus saith the Lord, which did make a way in the sea, the Red sea, and did 
bring forth Pharaoh’s chariot and horse that they might lie down together in 
the bottom of the sea, and never rise, but be extinct.’ He that did this can, if 
he pleaseth, make a way for you in the sea when you return out of Babylon, 
and will do it, rather than leave you there. Note, For the encouragement cf 
our faith and hope, it is good for us often to remember what God has done 
formerly for his people against his and their enemies, ‘Think particularly what 
he did at the Red sea, how he made it, 1. A road to his people, a straight way, 
a near way; nay, a refuge to them, into which they fled and were safe, the 
waters being a wall untothem. 2. A grave to his enemies. ‘he chariot and 
horse were drawn out by him who is Lord of all hosts, on purpose that they 
might fall together ; howbeit, “they meant not so,” Mie. iv. 11, 12. 

Fourthly. He promiseth to do yet greater things for them than he had done in 
the days of old; so that they should have reason to ask in a way of complaint, 
as Gideon did, “ Where are all the wonders that our fathers told us of?” For 
they should see them repeated, nay, they should see them outdone; ver. 18, 
* Remember not the furmer things,” from them to take occasion, as some do, to 
undervalue the present things, as if the former days were better than these; 
no, you may, if you will, comparatively forget them, and yet know enough by 
the events of your own day to convince you that the Lord is God alone; for, 
behold, the Lord will do a new thing, no way inferior both for the wonder 
and the worth of the mercy, to the things of old. ‘The best exposition of thia 
is Jer. xvi. 14, 15; xxiii. 7,8, “It shall no more be said, The Lord liveth tha 
brought up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt;” that is an ola 
thing, the remembrance of which will be in a manner lost in the new thing, the 
new proof that the Lord liveth; for he “brought up the children of Israel out 
of the land of the north.” Though former mercies must not be forgotten, fresh 
mercies must in a special manner be improved. Now it springs forth, as it 
were a surprise upon you; you are like them that dream. “Shall ye not 
know it?” and will ye not own God’s hand in it? 

Fifthly. He promiseth not only to deliver them out of Babylon, but to con- 
duct them aaials and comfortably to their own land; ver. 19, 20, “ 1 wil) mak 
a. way in the wilderness, and rivers in the desert;” for it seems the way from 
Babylon to Canaan, as well as from Egypt, lay through a desert land; which 
while the returning captives passed through, God would provide for them, thm 


xliv. 1—5. These verses belong to the prophecy of the previons 
chapter, with which they should have been reckoned. The name 
Jesurun given to Israel in verse 2 is only found elsewhere in Deute- 
ronomy, where it occurs three times. In verse 3, “upon bim that 
is thirsty” should be “ upon that which is thirsty,” as the allusion is 
to things, and not to persons. 

xliv. 7. To “call” here means to order or bid an event to occur. 
Hence, to “declare” signifies the prediction of the event ordained 
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their camp should be both well victualled, and under r good conduct. The 
pame power that made a “way in the sea,” ver. 16, can make a “way in the 
wilderness,” and will force its passage through the greatest difficulties. And he 
that made dry land in the waters can produce waters in the driest land in such 
abundance as not only to give drink to his people, his chosen, but the beasts of 
the field, also the dragons and the ostriches, who are therefore said to honour 
God for it; that is, it is such a sensible refreshment, and yields them so much 
satisfaction, that if they were capable of doing it they would praise God for it, 
and shame man, who is made capable of praising his benefactor, and doth not. 
Now, 1. This looks back to what God did for Israel when he led them through 
the wilderness from Egypt to Canaan, and fetched water out of a rock to follow 
them, What God did for them formerly he would do again, for he is still the 
same. And though we do not find that the miracle was repeated in their return 
out of Babylon, yet the mercy was, in the common course of providence, for which 
they ought to be no less thankful to God. 2, It looks forward, not only to all 
the instances of God’s care of the Jewish church in the latter ages of it, betwixt 
their return from Babylon and the coming of Christ, but to the grace of the 
Gospel, especially as it is manifested to the Gentile world, by which “a way is 
opened in the wilderness, and rivers in the desert;” that is, the world that 
lay like a desert, in ignorance and unfruitfulness, was blessed with a Divine 
conduct and Divine comforts, and, in order to both, with a plentiful effusion 
of the Spirit. The sinners of the Gentiles, that had been as the beasts of the 
field, running wild, fierce as the dragons, stupid as the owls or ostriches, 
shall be brought to honour God for the extent of his grace to his chosen among 
them. 

Sixthly. He runs up all these promised blessings to their great original, the 
purposes and designs of his own glory; ver. 21, “This people have I formed for 
myself,” and therefore I do all this for them, that they may “shew forth my 
praise.” Note, 1. The church is of God’s forming, and so are all the livin 
members of it. The new heavens, the new earth, the new man, are the wor 
of God’s hand, and are no more, no better, than he makes them; they are 
fashioned according to his will. 2. He forms it for himself. He that is the first 
cause is the highest end, both of the first and of the new creation. “The Lord 
hath made all things for himself,” his Israel especially, to be to him for “a 

eople, and for a name, and for a praise;” and no otherwise can they be for 
iim, or serviceable to him, but as his grace is glorified in them, Jer. xiii. 11; 
Eph. i. 6, 12, 14. 3. It therefore is our duty to shew forth his praise, not only 
with our lips, but in our lives, by giving up ourselves to his service. As he 
formed us, so he feeds us, and keeps us, and leads us, and all for himself. For 
every instance therefore of his goodness we must praise him, else we answer 
not the end of the beings and blessings we have. 


22 But thou hast not called upon me, O Jacob ; 


But thou hast been weary of me, O Israel. 
‘Thon hast not brought me the small cattle of thy burnt 
offerings ; 
Neither hast thou uonourea@ me with thy sacrifices 
I have not caused thee to serve with an offering, 
Nor wearied thee with incense. 
Thou hast bought me no sweet cane with money, 
Neither hast thou filled me with the fat of thy sacrifices: 
But thou hast mace me to serve with thy sins, 
Thou hast wearied me with thine iniquities. 
I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
> ’ 
mine own sake, 
And will not remember thy sins. 
Put me in remembrance: let us plead together : 
Declare thou, that thou mayest be justified. 
‘Thy first father hath sinned, 
And thy teachers have transgressed against me. 
Therefore I have profaned the princes of the sanctuary, 
And have given Jacob to the curse, 
And Israel to reproaches. 

This charge, and a high charge it is, which is here exhibited against Jacob 
and Israel, God's professing people, comes in here, 1. To clear God’s justice in 
bringing them into captivity, and to vindicate that. Were they not in covenant 
with him? Had they not his sanctuary among them? “Why then did the 
Lord deal thus with this land?” Deu. xxix, 24, Here is a good reason given. 
They had neglected God, and had cast him off, and therefore he justly rejected 
them, and gave them to the curse, ver. 28; and they must be brought to own 
this before they are prepared for deliverance; and they did so, Dan. ix. 5; 
Neh. ix. 33. 2. To advance God’s mercy in their deliverance, and to make that 
vppear more glorious. Many things are before observed to magnify the power 
God in it; but this magnifies his goodness, that he should do such great and 
kind things for a people that had been so very provoking to him, and were now 
suffering the punishment of their iniquity. The pardoning of their sin was as 
great an instance of Gou’s power, (for so Moses reckons it, Num. xiv. 17,) as the 
breaking of the yoke of their captivity. Now observe here, 

First. What the sins are they are here charged with. 4 

1. Omissions of the good which God had commanded; and this part of the 
charge is here much insisted upon. And observe how it comes in with a“ but:” 
compare ver. 21, where God tells them what favours he had bestowed upon 
them, and what his just expectations were from them. He had formed them 
for himself, intending they should shew forth his praise; but they had not done 
so; they had frustrated God’s expectations from them, and made very ill 
returns to him for his favours; for, Ist. They had cast off prayer. “Thou hast 
not called upon me, O Jacob.” Jacob was a man famous for prayer, Hos. xii. 4; 
his seed bore his name, but did not tread in his steps, and therefore are justly 
upbraided with it. God takes it ill when children degenerate from the virtue 
and devotion of their pious ancestors. To boast of the name of Jacob, and yet 
live without prayer, is to mock God, and deceive ourselves. If Jacob doth not 
eall upon God, who will? 2. They were grown sick of their religion. Thou 
art Israel, the seed not o1ly of a praying, but of a prevailing father, that was a 


ince with God; and yet not valuing his experiences any more than his example 
Pihou hast been weary of me.” They had been in relation to God, employed 


23 


2Q4 


The phrase rendered “ ancient people 4 is also explained eternal 
people” and “ everlasting people,” but it may simply signify “the 
people in olden time.” Twelve or thirteen hundred years before 
Isaiah, God appointed the race of Abraham to be his people. Some, 
however, think the human race : Base This is possibly correct, 
fer to understand it of Israel. 

shag The Hebrew for “there is no God” is “ there is no Rock.” 
Sod is called a rock, as the foundation and stronghold of his people. 
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in his service, and in communion with him; but they began to snuff at it, and 
to say, ‘‘ Behold, what a weariness is it!” Note, Those who neglect to call 
upon God do in effect tell him they are weary of him, and have a mind to change 
| their master. 3rd. They grudged the expense of their devotion, and were 
niggardly and penurious in it. They were for a cheap religion; and in those 
, acts of devotion that were costly, they desired to be excused. They had not 
brought, no, not their small cattle, the lambs and kids, which God required for 
burnt offerings, ver. 23; much less did they bring their greater cattle, pretend- 
ing they could not spare them, they must have them for the maintenance of 
their families. So little sense had they of the greatness of God, and their obli- 
gations to him, that they could not find in their hearts to part with a lamb out 
of their flock for his honour, though he called for it, and would graciously 
accept it. Sweet cane, or calamus, was used for the holy oil, ‘ncense, and per- 
fume, but they were not willing to be at the charge of that, ver. 24; what they 
had must serve, though it was old and good for nothing; they would not buy 
fresh. Perhaps it was usual for devout, pious persons to bring freewill incense 
as well as other freewill offerings, but they were not so generous. Nor did 
they fill the altar of God, nor moisten it abundantly, as they should have done, 
wih the fat of their sacrifices; what sacrifices they did bring were of the lean 
and refuse of their cattle, that had no fat in them to regale the altar with. 
4th. What sacrifices they did offer, they did not honour God with them, and so 
they were in effect as no sacrifices ; ver. 23,“ Neither hast thou honoured me with 
thy sacrifices.” Some of them offered their sacrifices to false gods; others, that 
oftered them to the true God, were either careless in the manner of it or hypo- 
critical in their intentions, so that they might be truly said not to honour God 
with them, but rather to dishonour him. And that which aggravated their 
neglect of sacrificing was, that, as God had appvinted it, it was no burthensome 
thing; it was not a service that they had any reason at all to complain of. “1 
have not caused thee to serve with an offering ;” that is, I have not made it 
a task and drudgery to you, whatever you, through the corruption of your 
natures, have made it yourselves: “I have not wearied thee with incense.” 
None ot God’s commandments are grievous, no, not those concerning sacrifice 
and incense. They were not more costly than might be afforded by them that 
lived in such a plentiful country ; nor did their attendance on them require any 
more tiee than they could well spare; but that which especially forbade them 
to call it a wearisome service was, that they were required to be cheerful and 
leasant, and to rejoice before God in all their approaches to him, Dez. xii. 12. 

‘hey had many feasts and good days, but only one day in all the year in which 
they were to afflict their souls. ‘The ordinances of the ceremonial law, though, 
in comparison with Christ’s easy yoke, they are spoken of as heavy, Acts xv. 10, 
yet, in comparison with the service that idolaters did to their rb gods, they 
were light, and not to be called services, or found fault with as wearisome. 
God did not require them to sacrifice their children, as Moloch did. 

2. Commissions of the evil which God had forbidden; and omissions commonl 
make way for commissions. ‘Thou hast made me to serve with thy sins. 
When'we make God’s gifts the food and fuel of our lusts, and his providence 
to patronise our wicked projects, especially when *ve encourage ourselves to 
continue in sin, because grace hath abounded, then we make God to serve with 
our sins; or it may note what a grief and burthen sin is to God. It doth not 
only weary men, and make the creation groan, but it wearies my God also, 
ch. vii. 13, and makes the Creator complain that he is grieved, Ps. xev. 10; that 
he is broken, ze. vi. 9; that he is pressed with sinners, “as a cart is pressed 
that is full of sheaves,” Am. ii. 13; and to ery out, “ Ah, I will ease me of mine 
adversaries,” ch. i. 24. The antithesis is observable; God had not made them to 
serve with their sacrifices, but they had made him to serve with their sins. 
The master had not tired the servants with his commands, but they had tired 
him with their disobedience. ‘Those are wicked servants indeed that carry it so 
ill to so good a master. God is tender of our comfort, but we are careless of 
his honour. Let this engage us to keep close to our duty, that it is easy, and 
reasonable, and no disparagement to us, nor too hard for us. 

Secondly. What were the aggravations of their sin, ver. 27. 1. That they were 
children of disobedience; for their “first father,” that is, their forefathers, 
“had sinned ;” and they had not only sinned in their loins, but sinned like them. 
Ezra confesseth this, “ Since the days of our fathers have we been in a great 
trespass,” #zr. ix. 7. But their forefathers are called their “ first father,” co 
put us in mind of the apostacy and rebellion of our “ first father,’ Adam, to 
which corrupt fountain we must run up the streams of all our transgressions, 
2. That they were scholars of disobedience too, for their teachers had tranr- 
sressed against God; were guilty of gross, scandalous sins, and the people, no 
doubt, would learn to do as they did. It is ill with a people when their leaders 
cause them to err, and their teachers, that should reform them, corrupt them. 

Thirdly. What were the tokens of God’s displeasure against them for their 
sins, ver. 28. He brought ruin both upon chureh and state. 1. The honour 
of their church was laid in the dust, and trampled on. “Ihave profaned the 
princes of the sanctuary ;” that is, the priests and Levites that presided with 
great dignity and power in the temple service: they profaned themselves, and 
made themselves vile by their enormities, and then God profaned them, aud 
made them vile by their calamities, and the contempt they fell into, Mal. ii. 9. 
2. The honour of their state was ruined likewise. “I have given Jacol to the 
curse ;” that is, to be cursed, and hated, and abused by all their neighbours ; 
“and Israel to reproach,” to be insulted, ridiculed, and triumphed over by their 
enemies. ‘They reproached them perhaps for that in them that was good ; they 
mocked at their sabbaths, Lam. i. 7; but_God gave them up to reproach, to 
correct them for what was amiss. Note, The dishonour which men at any time 
do us should humble us for the dishonour we have done to God; and therefure 
we must bear it patiently, because we suffer it justly, and must acknowledge 
that to us belongs confusion. 

Fourthly. What were the riches of God’s mercy towards them notwithstand- 
ing; ver. 25, “I,even I, am he who,” for all this, “ blotteth out thy transgres- 
sions.” This gracious declaration of God’s readiness to pardon sin comes in 
very strangely; the charge runs very high, “ Thou hast wearied me with thine 
iniquities,” ver. 24. Now one would think it should follow, ‘1, even 1, am he 
that will destroy thee, and burthen myself no longer with care about thee ;’ no, 
“J, even I, am he that will forgive thee;” as if the great God would teach us 

| that forgiving injuries 1s the best way to make ourselves easy, and to keep our- 
selves from being wearied with them. ‘This comes in here to encourage them 
to repent, because there is forgiveness with God, and to shew the freeness of 
Divine mercy. Where sin has been exceeding sinful, grace appears exceeding 
gracious. Apply this, 1. To the forgiving of the sins of Israel as a people, in 
their national capacity. When God stopped the course of threatening judg- 
ments, and saved them from utter ruin, even then when he had them under 
severe rebukes, then he might be said to blot out their transgressions; 
though he corrected them, he was reconciled to them again, and did not cut 
them off from being a people. This he did many a time, till they rejected Christ 
and his Gospel, which was a sin against the remedy, and then he would forgive 
them no more as a nation, but utterly destroy them. 2. To the forgiving of the 
sins of every particular believing penitent. Transgressions and sins; infirmi- 
ties, though never so numerous; backslidings, though never so heinous. Ob- 
serve here, Ist. How the pardon is expressed. He will blot them out, vs a 


xliv. 12. “ Thesmith” here is a blacksmith, who cuts off a piece of 
metal with a chisel (not “ tongs”), and after heating it red-hot in 
the fire, hammers it into the proper shape. Some understand the 
description of making, not an idol, but an axe, which is, we think, 
quite erroneous, The verses which follow describe the making of 
wooden idols. : - 

xliv. 14, Instead of “ cypress” the ilex or holm oak may be meant. 
For “strengtheneth” we may render “chooses,” but the real sense 
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cloud is blotted out by the beams of the smn, ch. xliv. 22; as a debt 1s blotted 
out, not to appear against the debtor; the book is crossed, as if the debt were 
paid, because it is perdcned upon the payment which the Surety bas made: or, 
as a sentence is blotted out when it is reversed; as the curse was blotted out 
with the waters of jealousy, which made it of no effect to the innocent, 
Num. v. 23. He will not remember the sin, which intimates not only that he 
will remit the punishment of what is past, but it shall be no diminution to his 
love for the future. When God forgives, he forgets. 2nd. What is the ground 
and reason of the pardon. It is not for the sake of any thing in us, but for his own 
sake, for his mercy’s sake, his promise’s sake, and especially for his Son’s sake, 
and that he may himself be glorified in it. 3rd. How God glories in it. “I, even 
J, am he.” He glories in it as his prerogative. None can forgive sin but God 
only, and he will do it; it is his settled resolution. He will do it willingly, and 

th delight. It is his pleasure, it is his honour, so heis pleased to reckon it. 

Those words, ver. 26, “‘ Put me in remembrance,” may be understood either, 
First. As a rebuke to a proud Pharisee, that stands upon his own justification 
before God, and expects to find favour for his merits, and not to be beholden to 
free grace. If you have any thing to say in your own justification, any thing to 
offer, for the sake of which you should be pardoned, and not for my sake, “ put 
me in remembrance of it;” I give you leave to plead pone own cause with me; 
declare what your merits are, “ that you may be justified” by them: but those 
who are thus challenged will be speechless. Or, Secondly. As a direction and 
encouragement to a penitent publican. Is God thus ready to pardon sin, and 
when he pardons it will he remember it no more? Let us then put him in 
remembrance, mention before him those sins which he has forgiven; for they 
must be ever before us to humble us, though they are pardoned, Ps. li. 3. Put 
him in remembrance of the promises he has made to the penitent, and the satis- 
faction his Son has made for them. Plead these with him in wrestling for 


fea and declare these things, in order “that thou mayest be justified” freely 
»y his grace. This is the only way, and it is a sure way, to peace. “ Only ac- 


knowledge thy transgression. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


God by the prophet goes on in this chapter as before, I. To encourage his people with 
the assurance of great blessings he had in store forthem at their return out of captivity ; 
and those typical of much greater, which the Gospel church, his spiritual Israel, should 
partake of in the days of the Messiah: and hereby he proves himself to be God alone, 
against all pretenders, ver. 1—8. II. To expose the sottishness and amazing folly of 
idol makers, and idol worshippers, ver. 9—20. III. To ratify and confirm the assur- 
ances he had given to his people of those great blessings, and to raise their joyful and 
believing expectations of them, ver, 21—28. 


TET now hear, O Jacob my servant ; 

And Israel, whom I have chosen : 
Thus saith the Lorp that made thee. 
And formed thee from the womb, zich will help thee ; 
Fear not, O Jacob, my servant ; 
And thou, Jesurun, whom I have chosen. 
For I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, 
And floods upon the dry ground: 
I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, 
And my blessing upon thine offspring: 
And they shall spring up as among the grass, 
As willows by the water courses. 
One shall say, I am the Lorp’s ; 
And another shall call Aimse/f by the name of Jacob ; 
And another shall subscribe wth his hand unto the 
And surname himself by the name of Israel. [Lorp, 
Thus saith the Lorp the King of Israel, 
And his redeemer the Lorp of hosts ; 
I am the first, and I am the last ; 
And beside me there is no God. 
And who, as 1, shall call, 
And shall declare it, and set it in order for me, 
Since I appointed the ancient people ? 
And the things that are coming, and shall come, 
Let them shew unto them. 
Fear ye not, neither be afraid : 
Have not I told thee from that time, and have declared 
Ye are even my witnesses. [iz ? 
Ts there a God beside me ? 
Yea, there 1s no God; I know not any. 


Two great truths are abundantly made out in these, verses : 

Firct. That the people of God are a happy people, capacity upon account of 
the covenant that is between them and God. The people of Israel were so, as 
a figure of the gospel Israel. Three things complete their happiness: 

1. The covenant relations wherein they stand to God, ver. 1, 2. Israel is here 
called “ Jesurun,” ‘the upright one;’ for those only, like Nathanael, are Israel- 
ites indeed, in whom is no guile; and those only shall have the everlasting 
benefit of these promises. Jacob and Israel had been represented in the close 
of the foregoing chapter as very provoking, and obnoxious to God’s wrath, and 
already given to the curse, and to reproaches; but, as if God’s bowels_ yearned | 
pe we Ay a and his repentings were kindled together, mercy steps in witha 
non obstante,— ‘notwithstanding,’ to all these quarrels. “Yet now hear, O 

acob, my servant;” thou and I will be friends again for all this. God had 
said, ch. xliii. 25, “{ am he that blotteth out thy transgression,’ which is the 
only thing that creates this distance, and when that is taken away the streams 
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of mercy run again in their former channel. The pardon of sin is the inlet of 
all the other blessings of the covenant; So and so I wili do for them, saith God, 
(Heb. viii. 12,) “ For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness.” ‘Therefore 
“hear, O Jacob,” hear these comfortable words; therefore, “fear not, O 
Jacob,” fear not thy sins, for they are pardoned; fear not thy troubles, for 
by the pardon of sin the property of them too is altered. Now the relations 
wherein they stand to him are very encouraging: Ist. They are his servants; 
and those that serve him he will own and stand by, and see that they be not 
wronged. 2nd. They are his chosen, and he will abide by his choice. He 
knows them that are his, and whom he has chosen he takes under special 
protection. 3rd. They are his creatures. He made them, and brought them 
into being ; he formed them, and cast them into shape; he began hetimes with 
them, for he formed them from the womb; and therefore he will help them 
over their difficulties, and help them in their services. 

2. The covenant blessings whivh he hath secured to them and theirs, ver. 3, 4. 
ist. They that are sensible of their spiritual wants, and the insufficiency of the 
creature to supply them, shall have abundant satisfaction in God; “1 will pour 
water pas him that is thirsty,” that thirsts after righteousness, he shall be 
filled. ater shall be poured out to those who truly desire spiritual blessings 
above all the delights of sense. 2nd. They that are barren as the dry ground 
shall be watered with the grace of God, with floods of that grace, and God will 
himself give the increase. If the ground be never so dry, God has floods of 

race to water it with. 3rd. The water God will pour out is his Spirit, 

no. vii. 39, which God will pour out without measure upon the seed, that is, 
Christ, Gal. iii. 16; and by measure upon all the seed of the faithful, upon all 
the praying, wrestling seed of Jacob, Lu. xi. 13. This is the great New ‘l'esta- 
ment promise, that God having sent his servant Christ, and upheld him, will 
send his Spirit to uphold us. 4th. This gift of the Holy Ghost is the great 
blessing God has reserved the plentiful effusion of for the latter days ; “I will 
pour my Spirit,” that is, ay blessing; for where God gives his Spirit he will 
give all other blessings. 5th. This is reserved for the seed and offspring of the 
church; for so the covenant of grace runs, “I will be a God to thee, pind to thy 
seed ;” and to all who are thus made to partake of the privileges of adoption 
God will give the Spirit of adoption. 6th. Hereby there shall be a great 
increase of the church; thus it shall be spread to distant places; thus it shall 
be propagated and perpetuated to after times; they shall spring up, and grow 
as fast as ‘“‘ willows the watercourses,” and in every thing that is virtuous 
and praiseworthy shall be eminent, and excel all about them, as the willows 
overtop the eet among which they grow, ver. 4. Note, It isa great happiness 
to the church, and a great pleasure to good men, to see the rising generation 
hopeful and promising. And it willbe so if God pour his Spirit upon them, 
that blessing, that blessing of blessings. 

3. The consent they cheerfully give to their part of the covenant, ver. 5. 
When the Jews returned out of captivity, they renewed their covenant with 
God, Jer. 1. 5, particularly that they would have no more to do with idols, 
Hos. xiv. 2, 3, 8. Backsliders must thus repent, and do their first works ; 
many of those that were without did at that time join themselves to them, 
invited by that glorious appearance of God for them, Zec. viii. 23, E’st. viii. 17; 
and they say, We are the Lord’s, and call themselves by the name of Jacob: for 
there was one law, one covenant, “for the stranger, and for those that were 
born in the land.” And, doubtless, it looks farther yet, to the conversion of the 
Gentiles, and the multitudes of them which, upon the effusion of the Spirit 
after Christ’s ascension, should be joined to the Lord: and added to the church. 
These converts are “one and another,” very many, of different ranks and nations, 
and all welcome to God, Col. iii. 11. When one doth it, another shall, by his 
example, be invited to do it, and then another; thus the zeal of one may pro- 
voke many. Ist. They shall resign themselves to God. Not one in the name of 
the rest, but every one for himself shall say, “I am the Lord’s;” he has an 
incontestable right to rule me, and I submit to him, to all his commands, to all 
his disposals ; I am and will be his only, his wholly, his for ever; will be for his 
interests, will be for his praise; living and dying I will be his. 2nd. They shall 
incorporate themselves with the people of God, “ call themselves by the name 
of Jacob,” forgetting their own people, and their father’s house, and desirous 
to wear the character and livery of God's family. They shall love all God's 
people, shall associate with them, give them the right hand of fellowship, 
espouse their cause, seek the good of the church in general, and of all the 
particular members of it, and be willing to take their lot with them in all 
conditions. 3rd. They shall do this very solemnly. Some of them “shall sub- 
scribe with their hand unto the Lord,” as, for the confirming of a bargain, a 
man sets his hand to it, and delivers it as his act and deed. The more express 
we are in our covenanting with God the better, Hx. xxiv. 7; Jos. xxiv. 26, 27; 
Neh. ix. 38. Fast bind, fast find. 

Secondly. That, as the Israel of God area happy people, so the God of Israel 
is a great God, and he is God alone. And this also, as the former, speaks abun- 
dant satisfaction to all that trust in him, ver. 6—8. Observe here, to God's 
glory and our comfort, 

1, That the God we trust in is a God of incontestable sovereignty, and irre- 
sistible power. He is the Lord Jehovah, self-existent, and self-sufficient; 
and he is the Lord of hosts, of all the hosts of heaven and earth, of angels and 
men. 

2. That he stands in relation to, and hath a particular concern for, his church. 
Ye is the “King of Israel, and his Redeemer;” therefore his Receemer, 
because his King; and those that take God for their King shall have him 
for their Redeemer. hen God would assert himself God alone, he pro- 
claims himself Israel’s God, that his people may be encouraged both to adhere 
to him and to triumph in him. 

3. That he is eternal; the first and the last; that is, he is God from ever- 
lasting, before the worlds were, and will be so to everlasting, when the world 
shall On no more. If there were not a God to create, nothing had ever been; 
and if there were not a God to uphold, all would soon come to nothing again. 
He is all in all; is the first cause, from whom are all things: and the last end, to 
and for whom are all things, Jtom. xi. 36. The alpha and the omega, Rev. i. 1i. 

4. That he is God alone; ver. 6, “ Besides me there is no God;” and, ver. 
“Ts there a God besides ne?” We will appeal to the greatest scholars, dic 
they ever, in all their reading, meet with any other? ‘To those that have had 
the largest acquaintance with the world, did they ever meet with any other? 
“There are gods many,” 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6, called gods, and counterfeit gods; but 
is there any besides our God, that is infinite and eternal? Any besides him 
that is the creator of the world, and the protector and benefactor of the whole 
creation? Any besides him that can do that for their worshippers which he 
can and will do for his? “ Ye are my witnesses ;” I have been a nonsucl, to 
you. You have tried other gods, have you found any of them all-sutticient to 
you, or any of them like me? “ Yea, there is no God;” no rock, so the word 
1s; none but he that can be a rock for a foundation to build on, a rock for 
shelter to flee to. God is “the rock,” and “their rock is not as ours,” 
Deu. xxxii. 4,31. “I know not any;” as if he had said, I never met with any 
that offered to stand in competition with me, or that durst bring their pre- 
tensions to a fair trial. If I did know any that could befriend you better than 
I can, I would recommend you to them; but “I know not any.” ‘There is no 


is uncertain. The so-called “ash” is otherwise explained “ pine” and 
“fig.” In any case it is not our ash tree, the existence of which in 
Palestine is unknown, though it may be a sort of mountain ash, 
which the Arabs call by a similar name. 

xliv. 18. By the words rendered “he hath shut their eyes” our 
- translators probably understood that their blindness was in some 
sense the work of God. But it is maintained by distinguished 
critics that the Hebrew words do not refer te any agent, and that 


} 


the Septuagint correctly renders them as a plural passive—“ they 
were blinded.”’ It favours this view to appeal to verse 20, in which 
the spiritual blindness of the idolater is traced to a deceived 
heart, a disposition and understanding so perverted that the most 
evident truths are unperceived and unfelt. 

xliv. 24. This verse is by some regarded as commencing a new 
prophecy relating to Cyrus, and others take it as a continuation of 
the subject of the foregoing verses ; but see verse 23, 
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God besides Jehovah. He is infinite, and therefore there can be no other; he is 
all-sufficient, and therefore there needs no other. This is designed for the con- 
firming of the hopes of God’s people in the promise of their deliverance out of 
Babylon, and in order to that for the curing them of their idolatry; when the 
afHiction had done its work, it should be removed. They are minded of the first 
and great article of their creed, that the Lord their God is one Lord, Deu. vi. 4. 
And therefore, Ist. ‘Chey needed not to hope in any other God. ‘Those on 
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whom the sun shines, need neither moon nor stars, nor the light of their own | 


fire. 2nd. They needed not to fear ahy other god. Their own God was more 
able to do them guod than all the false and counterfeit gods of their enemies 
were to do them hurt. J i 

5. That none but he could foretell these things to come, which God now by 
his prophet gave notice of to the world, above two hundred years before they 
eame to pass; ver. 7, “ Who, as I, shall eall,” shall call Cyrus to Babylon, shall 
call Israel out of Babylon? Is there any but God that can call effectually, and 
has every creature, every heart, at his beck? Who shall declare it, how it shall 
be, and by whom, as Ido. Nay, God goes farther; he not only sees it in order, 
as having the foreknowledge of it, but sets it in order, as having the sole 
management and direction of it. Can any other pretend to this? He hath 
always set things in order, according to the counsel of his own will, ever since 
he “appointed the ancient people,” that is, the people of Israel, who could give 
a truer and fuller account of the antiquities of their own nation than any 
kingdom in the world could. Ever since he al pone that people to be his 
veculiar people, his providence was particularly conversant about them, and 
fie told them before the events that should be concerning them, their bondage 


in Egypt, their deliverance out, their settlement in Canaan, &c. All was set in 


order in the Divine predictions, as well as in the Divine purposes. Could an 
other have done so? Would any other have been so far concerned for them 
He challengeth the pretenders to shew the things that shall come hereafter ; 
let them, if they can, tell us the name of the man that shall destroy Babylon, and 
deliver Israel ? Nay, if they cannot pretend to tell us the things that shall come 
hereafter, let them tell us the things that are coming, that are nigh at hand, 
and at the door; let them tell us what shall come to pass to-morrow ; but they 
eannot do that. Fear them not, therefore, nor be afraid of them; what harm 
can they do you? What hindrance can they give to your deliverance, when 
I have told thee it shall be accomplished in its season, and I have solemnly 
declared it? Note, Those who have the word of God’s promise to depend 
upon need not to be afraid of any adverse powers or policies whatsoever. 


9 They that make a graven image are all of them vanity ; 

And their delectable things shall not profit ; 

And they are their own witnesses ; 

They see not, nor know ; 

That they may be ashamed. 

Who hath formed a god, 

Or molten a graven image ¢hat is profitable for nothing ? 

Behold, all his fellows shall be ashamed : 

And the workmen, they are of men: 

Let them all be gathered together, let them stand up ; 

Yet they shall fear, and they shall be ashamed together. 

The smith with the tongs 

Both worketh in the coals, and fashioneth it with ham- 

And worketh it with the strength of his arms: __ [mers, 

Yea, he is hungry, and his strength faileth : 

He drinketh no water, and is faint. 

The carpenter stretcheth out Ais rule ; he marketh it out 
with a line ; 

He fitteth it with planes, 

And he marketh it out with the compass 

And maketh it after the figure of a man, 

According to the beauty of a man ; 

That it may remain in the house. 

He heweth him down cedars, 

And taketh the cypress and the oak, 

Which he strengtheneth for himself among the trees of 
the forest : 

He planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish 7¢. 

Then shall it be for a man to burn: 

For he will take thereof, and warm himself ; 

Yea, he kindleth zt, and baketh bread ; 

Yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth 72 ; 

He maketh it a graven image, and falleth down thereto. 

He burneth part thereof in the fire ; 

With part thereof he eateth flesh ; 

He roasteth roast, and is satisfied : 

Yea, he warmeth himself, and saith, 

Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire: 

And the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his 
graven image : 

He falleth down unto it, and worshippeth #7, 

And prayeth unto it, and saith, 
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Deliver me; for thou avt¢ my god. 

They have not known nor understood : 

For he hath sbut their eyes, that they cannot see ; 

And their hearts, that they cannot understand. 

And none considereth in his heart, 

Neither zs ¢here knowledge nor understanding to say, 

I have burned part of it in the fire ; 

Yea, also I have baked bread upon the coals thereof ; 

I have roasted flesh, and eaten 7¢: 

And shall I make the residue thereof an abomination ? 
Shall I fall down to the stock of a tree ? 

He feedeth on ashes: a deceived heart hath turned him 
That he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, [aside, 
Is there not a lie in my right hand ? 


Often before, God, by the prophet, had mentioned the folly and strange sot- 
tishness of idolaters ; ut here he enlargeth upon that head, and very fully 
and particularly exposeth it to contempt and ridicule. And this discourse is 
intended, 1. To arm the Pace cre of Israel against the strong temptation they 
would be in to worship idols, when they were captives in Babylon, in com- 
pliance with the custom of the country, they being far from the city of their 
own solemnities, and to humour those who were now their lords and masters. 
2. To cure them of their inclination to -bagoe tf which was the sin that did most 
easily beset them, and to reform them from which they were sent into Feopt bon 
As the rod of God is of use to enforce the word, so the word of God is of use 
to explain the rod, that the voice of both together may be heard and answered. 
3. To furnish them with something to say to their Chaldean taskmasters, when 
they insulted over them. When they asked, “ Where is your God?” they might 
from hence ask them, What are your gods? 4. ‘To take off their fear of the 
gods of their enemies, and to encourage their hope in their own God, that he 
would certainly appear against those who set se such scandalous competitors 
as en with him for the throne. Now here, for the conviction of idolaters, 
we have 

First. A challenge given to them to clear themselves, if they can, from the 
imputation of the most shameful folly and senselessness imaginable, ver. 9—11. . 
They set their wits on work to contrive, and their hands on work to frame 
graven images, and they call them “their delectable things;” extremely fond 
they are of them, and mighty things they expect from them. Note, Through 
the corruption of men’s nature, those things that should be detestable to 
them are desirable and delectable; but those are far gone in a distemper to 
whom that which is the food and fuel of it is most agreeable. Now, 1. We 
tell them that they that do so are all Mere they deceive themselves and one 
another, and put a great cheat upon those for whom they make these images. 
2. We tell them that “their delectable things shall not profit” them, nor make 
them any return for the pleasure they take in them; they can neither supply 
them with good nor protect them from evil. The graven images are peafitebin 
for nothing at all, nor will they ever get any thing by the devoirs they pay to 
them. 3. We apes to themselves, whether it be not a silly, sottish thing to 
expect any good from gods of their own making. “They are their own wit- 
nesses,” witnesses against themselves, if they would but give their own con- 
sciences leave to deal faithfully with them, that they are blind and ignorant in 
doing thus; “they see not, nor know,” and let them own it, “that they may be 
ashamed.” If men would but be true to their own convictions, ordinarily we 
might be sure of their conversion, particularly idolaters ; for “‘ who hath formed 
a god?” Who but a madman, or one out of his wits, would think of forming 
a god? of making that which, if he make it a god, he must suppose to he his 
maker. 4. We challenge them to plead their own cause, with any confidence 
or assurance He that has the front to say he hath formed a god, when all his 
fellows come together, to declare what each of them has done towards the 
making of this god, they will all be ashamed of the cheat they have put upon 
themselves, and laugh in their sleeves at those whom they have imposed upon}; 
for the workmen that formed this god, they are of men, weak and impotent, and 
therefore cannot possibly make a being that shall be omnipotent, nor without 
blushing pretend to it. “ Let them all be gathered together,” as Demetrius and 
the craftsmen were, to support their sinking trade, “let them stand up” to 

lead their own cause, and make the best they can of it, with hand joined in 

and, yet they shall fear to undertake it when it comes to the setting to, as 
conscious to themselves of the weakness and badness of their canse; and they 
shall be ashamed of it, not only when they appear singly, but when by appear- 
ing together they hope to keep one another in countenance. Note, Idolatry 
and impiety are things which men may justly both tremble and blush to appear 
in the defence of. 

Secondly. A particular narrative of the whole proceeding in making a god, 
and there needs no more to expose it but to describe it, and tell the story of it. 

1. The persons employed about it are handicraft tradesmen, the meanest of 
them, the very same that you would employ in making the common utensils 
of your husbandry, a cart or a plough. You must have a smith, a blacksmith, 
that with the tongs works in the coals; and it is hard work, for he works with 
the strength of his arms till he is hungry, and his strength fails, so eager is he, 
and so hasty are those who set him on work to get it despatched. e cannot 
allow himself time to eat or drink, for he drinks no water, and therefore is faint, 
ver. 12. Perhaps it was a piece of superstition among them for the workman 
not to eat or drink while he was making a god. The plates with which the 
smith was to cover the image, or whatever iron work was to be done about i 
he fashioned it with hammers, and made it all very nice, according to the mode’ 
given him. Then comes the carpenter, and he takes as much care and pains 
about the timber-work, ver. 13. e brings his box of tools, for he hath occa- 
sion for them all. He “stretcheth out his rule” upon the piece of wood, 
“marks it with a line,” where it must be sawed or cut off; “he fits it,” or 

olisheth it “with planes,” the bigger first, and then the lesser. He “marks 
it out with the compass,” what must be the size and shape of it; and it is just 
what he pleaseth. ‘ s : 

2. The form in which it is made is that of a man, a poor, weak, dying creature 
but it is the noblest form and figure that he is acquainted with, and, being his 
own, he hath a peculiar fondness for it, and is willing to put all the reputation 
he can upon it. He makes it “according to the beauty of a man,” in comely 
proportion, with those limbs and lineaments that are the beauty of a man, but — 
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are altogether unfit to represent the beauty of the Lord. God put a great 
honour upon man, when, in respect of the powers and faculties of bis soul, he 
wade him after the image of God; but man doth a great dishonour to Goa, 


xliv. 25. “The tokens of the liars” are the prognostications of 
deceitful prophets and soothsayers. The diviners are said to be 
made mad, because they are proved to be insane or foolish. 

xliv. 28. Cyrus is here mentioned by name long before he was 
born. ‘The circumstance has led some to think that the passage 
was not written until after the captivity, but believers in divine 
prophetic inspiration have no difficulty in accepting it as genuine. 
It is God and not Cyrus who says to Jerusalem, “Thou shalt be 
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built,” and to the Temple, “Thy foundation shall be laid.” Josephus 
says this passage was brought to the notice of Cyrus. : 

xlv. 1. “The two leaved gates” referred to here are no doubt 
the gates of Babylon, by which Cyrus entered the city when he took 
it. Herodotus mentions the fact of the gates being left unfastened, 
so that the Persians had free access to the city. Ke 

xlv. 2. Herodotus says there were a hundred massy gates of 
brass in the walls of Babylon. . sian 
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when he makes him (in respect of bodily parts and members) after the image of 
man. Nor will it at all atone for the affront, so far to compliment his god, 
6- to take the fairest of the children of men for his original, from whence to 
take his copy, and to give him all the beauty of a man that he can think of; for 
all the beauty of the body of a man, when pretended to be put upon him who 
is an infinite Spirit, is a deformity and diminution to him. And when the goodly 
piece is finished, it must “remain in the house,” in the temple or shrine pre- 
pared for it; or, perhaps in the dwelling house, if it be one of the household 
gods, the dares, or penates. _ ’ 

3. The matter of which it is mostly made is even sorry stuff to make a god of; 
it is the stock of a tree. ; 

ist. The tree itself was fetched out of the forest, where it grew among other 
trees, of no more virtue or value than its neighbours. It was a cedar, it may 
be, or a cypress, or an oak, ver. 14. Perhaps he had an eye upon it some time 
before for this use, and “ strengthened it for himself ;” used some art or other to 
make it stronger, and better row than other trees were; or, as some read it, 
* which hath strengthened or lifted up itself anos. the trees of the forest,’ the 
tallest and strongest he can pick out. Or, it may be, it likes his fancy better to 
take an ash, which is of a quicker growth, and which was of his own planting, 
for this use, and which has been nourished with rain from heaven. See what 
a fallacy he puts upon himself, in making that his refuge which was of his own 
planting, and which he not only gave the form to, but prepared the matter for ; 
and what an affront he puts upon the God of heaven, in setting up that as 
a rival with him, which was nourished by his rain, that rain which falls “ on the 
just and unjust ?” E 

2nd. The boughs of this tree were good for nothing but for fuel; to that use 
were they put, and so were the chips that were cut off from it in the working 
of it. They are “for a man to burn,” ver. 15, 16. And, to shew that that tree 
has no innate virtue in it for its own protection, it is as capable of being burnt 
as any other tree; and, to shew that he who chose it had no more antecedent 
value for it than for any other tree, he makes no difficulty of throwing part 
of it into the fire as common rubbish, asking no question for conscience sake. 
First. It serves him for his parlour fire. e will “take thereof, and warm 
himself,” ver. 15; and he finds the comfort of it, and is so far from having an 
regret in his mind for it, that he saith, ‘‘ Aha, lam warm, I have seen the fire.” 
And certainly that part of the tree which served him for fuel, the use for which 
God and nature designed it, doth him a much greater kindness, and yields him 
more satisfaction, than ever that will which he makes a god of Secondly. It 
serves him for his kitchen fire. He eats flesh with it, that is, he dresseth the 
flesh with it which he is to eat; “he roasteth roast, and is satisfied” that he has 
not done amiss to put it to this use. Nay, Thirdly. It serves him to heat the 
oven with, in which we use that fuel which is of least value. He kindleth it, 
and bakes bread with the heat of it, and none saith, Wrong he doth. 

8rd. Yet, after all, the stock or body of the tree shall serve to make a god of, 
when it might as well have served to make a bench. As one of themselves. even 
a poet of their own, upbraids them ; Horat. Sat, i. & 


Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum 
um faber, incertus scamnum facereine Pr iapum, 
‘aluit esse deum ; deus inde ego,— 

*In days of yore our godship stood, 

A very worthless log of wood, 

The joiner, doubting how to shape us 

Into a stool or a Priapus, 

At length resolved, for reasons wise, 

Into a god to bid me rise.— Francis. 


And another of them threatens the idol to whom he had committed the 
custody of his woods, that if he did not preserve them to be fuel for his fire, 
he should himself be made use of for that purpose; 


Furaces moneo manus repellas, 

Et sylvam domini focis reserves, 

Si defecerit hee, et ipse lignum es,— 
‘Drive the plunderers away, an preemre the wood for thy master’s hearth, 

or thou thyself shalt be converted into fuel.’"—Martial. * 
When the besotted idolater hath thus served the meanest purposes with part 
of his tree, and the rest hath had time to season, ke maketh that a god in his 
imagination, while that is in the doing, and worships it. He “maketh it a 
graven image, and falls down thereto,” ver. 15; that is, ver. 17, “ The residue 
thereof he maketh a god, even his graven image,” according to his fancy and 
intention. “ He falls down to it and worshippeth it;” gives Divine honours to it ; 
prostrates himself before it in the most humble, reverent posture, as a servant, 
asasupplicant. He “ poame unto it,” as having a dependence upon it, and great 
expectations from it; he saith, “ Deliver me, for thou art my god.” here 
where he pays his homage and allegiance he justly looks for protection and 
deliverance. What a strange infatuation is this, to expect help Seon gods that 
eannot oo 8 themselves! But it is this praying to them that makes them gods, 
not what the smith or the carpenter did at them. What we place our confidence 
in for deliverance, that we make a god of: 

i fingit sacros, auro vel marmore, vultus 
‘on facit ille deos ; rogat, ille facit,— 
‘He who supplicates the figure, whether it be of gold or of marble, makes it 

a god, and not he who merely constructs it.'—Martial. 

Thirdly. Here is judgment given upon this whole matter, ver. 18—20. In 
short, it 1s the effect and evidence of the greatest stupidity and sottishness that 
one could ever imagine rational beings to be guilty of, and shews that man 
is become worse than the beasts that perish; for they act according to the 
dictates of sense, but man acts not according to the dictates of reason; ver. 18, 
“They have not known, nor understood,” common sense. Men that act 
rationally in other things in this act most absurdly; though they have some 
knowledge and understanding, yet they are strangers to, nay, they are rebels 
against, the great law of consideration; ver. 19, “ None considereth in his heart,” 
nor hath so much application of mind as to reason thus with himself, which 
one would think he might easily do, though there were none to reason with 
him: “I have burnt apd of this tree “in the fire,” for baking and roastin : 
and now “shall I make the residue thereof an abomination?” that is, an idol; 
for that is an abomination to God, and to all wise and good men. Shall I un_ 
gratefully choose to do, or presumptuously dare to do, what the Lord hates? 
Shall I be such a fool, as to “fall down to the stock of a tree,” a senseless, 
lifeless, helpless shing{ Shall I so far disparage myself, and make myself like 
that I bow down to? A growing tree may be a beautiful, stately thing ; but 
the stock of a tree has lost its glory; and he has lost his that gives glory tu it. 
Upon the whole matter, the sad character given of these idolaters, ver. 20, is 
1. That they put a cheat i ae themselves ; “they feed on ashes.” They fee 
themselves with hopes of advantage by worshipping these idols, but they will 
be disappointed as much as a man that wwaid expect nourishment by feeding 
onashes. Feeding on ashes is an evidence of a depraved appetite, and a dis- 
tempered body ; and it is a sign the soul is overpowered by very ill habits, when 
men in their worsnips go no farther than the sight of their eyes will carr 
them. They are wretchedly deluded, aad it is their own fault; “A deecived 


xlv. 7. Here light and darkness mean the same as peace and 
evil. Light and denote prosperity, and darkness and evil 
signify adversity. The notion that evil is here put for sin is quite 
erroneous, being at once inconsistent with the scope of the verse and 
opposed to Scripture doctrine, by making God the author of sin. 

‘he idea is, ity and adversity are under the control of God. 

xlv. 8. e words “ Drop down, ye heavens, from above,” refer to 

the letting fall of rain from the clouds. 
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And shall perform all my pleasure : 
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| heart” of their own, more than the deceiving tongue of others, “hath turned 
| them aside” from the faith and worship of the living God to dumb idols. * They 


| are drawn away of their own lusts, and enticed.” The apostacy of sinners from 

God is owing purely to themselves, and to the evil heart of unbelief that is in 
their own bosom. A revolting and rebellious heart is “a deceived heart.” 

2. That they wilfully persist in their self-delusion, and wil] not be undeceived, 

| There is none of them that can be persuaded so far to suspect himself as to say, 

“Is there not a lie in my right hand?” and so to think of delivering his soul. 


Note, Ist. Idolaters have a lie in their right hand; for an idol is a lie, is not 
what it pretends, performs not what it promiseth; and it is a teacher of lies, 
Hab, ii. 18. 2nd, It Remy concerns those that are secure in an evil way 
seriously to consider whether there be not a lie in their right hand. Is not 
that a he which, with a Se moat we hold fast as our chief good? Are 
our hearts set upon the wealth of the world, and the pleasures of sense? The 
will certainly prove a lie in our right hand. And is not that a lie which, wit 
confidence we hold fast by, as the ground on which we build our hopes for 
heaven? If we trust to our external professions and performances, as if those 
would save us, we deceive ourselves with a lie in our right hand, with a house 
built on the sand. 3rd. Self-suspicion is the first step towards self-deliverance. 
We cannot be faithful to ourselves unless we are jealous of ourselves. He that 
would deliver his soul must begin with the boa of this question to his own 
conscience; “Is there not a lie in my right hand?” 4th. Those that are given 
up to believe a lie are under the power of strong delusions, which it is hard 
to get clear of, 2 T’hes. ii. 11. 


21 Remember these, O Jacob and Israel ; 

For thou art my servant : 

I have formed thee; thou ar¢ my servant : 

O Israel, thou shalt not be forgotten of me. 

I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, 
And, as a cloud, thy sins: 

Return unto me; for I have redeemed thee. 
Sing, O ye heavens ; for the Lorp hath done é: 
Shout, ye lower parts of the earth: 

Break forth into singing, ye mountains, 

O forest, and every tree therein: 

For the Lorp hath redeemed Jacob, 

And glorified himself in Israel. 

Thus saith the Lorp, thy redeemer, 

And he that formed thee from the womb, 

I am the Lorp that maketh all ¢hings; 

That stretcheth forth the heavens alone ; 

That spreadeth abroad the earth by myself ; 

That frustrateth the tokens of the liars, 

And maketh diviners mad ; 

That turneth wise men backward, 

And maketh their knowledge foolish ; 

That confirmeth the word of his servant, 

And performeth the counsel of his messengers , 
That saith to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be inhabited ; 
And to the cities of Judah, Ye shall be built, 
And I will raise up the decayed places thereof: 
That saith to the deep, Be dry, 

And I will dry up thy rivers: 

That saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, 
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24 


Even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; 
And to the temple, ‘Thy foundation shall be laid. 


In these verses we have, 
First. The duty which Jacob and Israel, now in captivity, are called to, that 
they might be qualified and prepared for the deliverance designed them. Our 
first care must be to get good by our afflictions, and then we may hope to get 
out of them, The duty is expressed in two words, Remember and return, as 
in the counsel to Ephesus, fev. ii. 4, 5. 1. “Remember these, O Jacob;” 
remember what thou hast been told of the folly of idolatry, and let the con- 
victions thou art now under be ready to thee, whenever thou art tempted to 
that sin. Remember that “thou art my servant,” and therefore must not serve 
other masters. “ Return unto me,” ver. 22. It is the great concern of those 
who have backslidden from God to hasten their return to him; and this is that 
which he calls them to when they are in affliction, and when he is returning 
to them in a way of mercy. | 
Secondly. The favours which Jacob and Israel, now in captivity, are assured 
of; and what is here promised to them upon their remembering and returning 
to God is, ina spiritual sense, promised to all that in like manner return to 
God. Itis avery comfortable word, for more is aaphes in it than is expressed, 
ver. 21, “O Israel, thou shalt not be forgotten of me,” though for the pre- 
sent thou seem to be so. When we begin to remember God, he will begin to 
remember us; nay, it is he that remembers us first. Now observe here, 
1. ike Sreoers upon which God’s favourable intentions to his people were 
on which they might build their expectations from him. He will 
} , Ist. They are his servants, and therefore 
he hath a just quarrel with those that detain them; “Let my people go, that 
they may serve me.” The servants of the King of kings are under special pro- 
tection, 2nd. He formed them into a people, formed them “ from the womb,” 
ver. 24. From the first beginning of their increase into a nation they were 
under his particular care and government, more than any other people; their 
national constitution was of his framing, and his covenant wit them was the 


built, an et 
deliver them out of captivity i for, 


xlv. 11. The latter half of this verse may be somewhat 
differently expressed: “Ask me of things to come; ye may com- 
mand me concerning my sons, and concerning the work of my 
hands.” Some take the last clause as a question: “ Willye command 
me?” &e, To decide in such a case is not easy, and we therefore 
simply mention the difficulty. 

xlv. 13. This verse refers to Cyrus, who employed his great 
authority in favour of the Jews. (Compare Ezra i., ii, &c.) 
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charter by which they were incorporated. They are his, and he will save them. 
3rd. He hath redeemed them formerly, has many a time redeemed them out of 
great distress; and he is still the same, in the same relation to them, hath tlre 
same concern for them; therefore, “Return unto me, for I have redeemed 
thee,” ver. 22. Whither wilt thon go, but to me? Having redeemed them, 
as well as formed them, he hath acquired a farther title to them, and propriety 
in them, which is a good reason why they should utah zpenee to him, and 
why he will graciously return to them. “The Lord hath redeemed Jacob, 

that is, he is about to do it, ver. 23; he hath determined to do it, for he is the 
Lord their Redeemer, ver. 24. Note, The work. of redemption, which God 
hath by his Son wrought for us, encourageth us to hope for all promised 
blessings from him. He that hath redeemed us at so vast an expence will not 
lose his purchase. 4th. He hath glorified himself in them, ver. 23, and therefore 
will do so still, Jno. xii. 28. It is matter of comfort to us to see God’s glory 
interested in the deliverances of the church ; for therefore he will certainly 
receem Jacob, because thus he will glorify himself. And this assures us that 
he will perfect the redemption of his saints by Jesus Christ, because there 
is a day set when he will be glorified and admired in them all. 5th. He hath 
pardoned their sins, which were the cause of their calamity, and the only 
obstruction to their deliverance, ver. 22; therefore he will break the yoke of 
captivity from off their necks, because he hath blotted out, as a thick cloud, 
their transgressions. Note, First. Our transgressions and our sins are as a 
e)oud, a thick cloud. They interpose between heaven and earth, and for a time 
snispend and intercept the correspondence between the upper and lower world. 
§.n separates between us and God, ch. lix. 2. They threaten a storm, a deluge 
of wrath, as thick clouds do, which God will rain upon sinners, Ps. xi. 6. 
Secondly. When God pardons sin he blots out this cloud, this thick cloud, so 
that the intercourse with heaven is laid open again. God looks down upon 
the soul with favour, the soul looks up to him with pleasure. The cloud is 
scattered by the influence of the Sun of righteousness. It is only through 
Christ that sin is pardoned. When sin is pardoned, like a cloud that is scat- 
tered, it appears no more, it is quite gone; the “iniquity of Jacob shall be 
sought for, and not found,” Jer. 1.20. And the comforts that flow into the 
soul when sin is pardoned are like clear shining after clouds and rain. i 

2. The universal joy which the deliverance of God’s people should bring 
along with it; ver. 23, “Sing, O ye heavens!” This intimates, Ist. That the 
whole creation shall have cause for joy and rejoicing in the redemption of 
God’s people. To that it is owing, both that it subsists, that it is rescued 
from the curse which the sin of man brought upon the ground, and that it is 
again put into a capacity of answering the ends of its being; and is assured 
that, though now it groans, being burthened, it shall at last be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption. The greatest establishment of the world is the 
kingdom of God in it, Ps. xc. 11,13; xevili. 7,9. 2nd. That the angels shall 
rejoice in it, and the inhabitants of the upper world. The heavens shall sing, 
for the Lord has done it; and there is joy in heaven when God and man are 
reconciled, Lu. xv. 73 joy when Babylon falls, Mev. xviii. 20. 3rd. That those 
who lay at the greatest distance, even the inhabitants of the Gentile world, 
should join in these praises, as sharing in these joys. The “lower parts of the 
earth,” the forest and the trees there, shall bring in the tribute of thanksgiving 
for the redemption of Israel. . i 

3. The encouragement we have to hope that, though great difficulties, and 
such as have been thought insuperable, lie in the way of the church’s deliver- 
ance, yet, when the time for it is come, they shall all be got over with ease; for 
thus saith Israel’s Redeemer, “I am the Lord that maketh all things,” did 
make them at first, and am still making them; for providence is a continued 
creation,—all being, power, life, motion, and perfection are from him. He 
“stretcheth forth the heavens alone,” hath no help, nor needs any; and the 
earth too he spreads abroad by himself, and_by his own power. Man was not 
by him when ie did it, Job xxxviii. 4, nor did any creature advise or assist,— 
only his own eternal Wisdom and Word was by him then, as one brought up 
with him, Pr. viii. 30. His stretching out the heavens by himself speaks the 
boundless extent of his power. ‘The strongest man, if he be to stretch a thing 
out, must get somebody or other to lend a hand; but God stretched out the 
vast expanse, and keeps it still upon the-stretch. himself, by his own power. 
Let not Israel be discouraged then, nothing is too hard for h 
the world, Ps. cxxiv. 8, and, having made all, he can make what use he pleaseth 
of all, and has it in his power to serve his own purposes by them. 

4. The confusion which this would put pues the oracles of Babylon, by the 
confutation it would give them, ver. 25. od, by delivering his people out of 
Babylon, would “ frustrate the tokens of the liars,” of all the lying prophets, 
that said the Babylonian monarchy had many ages yet to live, and pretended to 
ground their predictions upon some token, some sign or other, which, according 
to the rules of their art, foreboded its prose, How will these conjuror 
grow mad with vexation when they see their skill fails them, and that the con- 
trary happens to that which they so coveted, and were so confident of. Nor 
would it only bafle their pretended prophets, but their celebrated politicians 
too; he turns the “ wise men backward.” Finding they cannot go on with their 
projects, they are forced to quit them, and so he makes the judges fools, and 
makes “their knowledge foolish.” Those that are brought acquainted with 
Christ see all the knowledge they had before to be foolishness, in comparison 
with the knowledge of him. And those that are adversaries to him will find 
all their counsels, like Ahithophel’s, turned into foolishness, and themselves 
taken in their own craftiness, 1 Cor. iii 19. , 

5. The confirmation which this would give to the oracles of God, which the 
Jews had distrusted, and their enemies despised; God “ confirmeth the word 
of his servant,” ver. 26. He confirms it, by accomplishing it in its season, and 
“nerformeth the counsel of the messengers.” He hath many a time sent to his 
people, to tell them what great blessings he had in store for them. Note, The 
exact fulfilling of the prophecies of Scripture is a confirmation of the truth 
of ne whole book, aid’ an incontestable evidence of its Divine original and 
authority. 

6. The particular favours God designed for his people that were now in cap- 
tivity, ver. 26—28. And these were foretold long before they went into captivity 
that they might see reason to expect a correction, but no reason to fear a final 
destruction. 

Ist. It is here supposed that Jerusalem, and the cities of Judah, shall for 
a time lie in ruins, dispeopled and uninhabited; but it is promised that they 
shall be rebnilt, and repeopled. When Isaiah lived, Jerusalem, and the cities 
of Judah, were full of inhabitants; but they will be emptied, burnt, and de- 
stroyed. It was then hard to believe that concerning such strong and populous 
cities. But the he pe) of God will do that; and one that is done, it will be 
hard to believe that ever they will recover themselves again, and yet “the zeal 
of the Lord of hosts” will do that too. God hath said to Jerusalem, “Thou 
shalt be inhabited ;” for while the world stands God will hgve a church in it; 
and therefore he will raise up those who shall say to Jerusaiem, “Thou shalt 
be built ;” for if it be not built it cannot be inhabited, Ps. lxix. 35, 36. When 
God’s time is come for the building up of his church, let him alone to find both 
houses for his people, for they shall not lie exposed, and people for his houses, 
for they shall not stand empty. ‘The cities of Judah too shall again be built. 
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The Assyrian army, under Sez.acherib, omy toca them, and then upon the 
defeat of that army they returned undamaged to the right owners; but the 
Chaldean army demolished them, and by carrying away the inhabitants left 
them to goto decay of themselves ; for if lesser judgments prevail! not to humble 
and reform men, God will send greater. Yet these desolations shall not be 
perpetual: God will raise up the wastes and decayed places thereof; for he will 
not contend for ever. The city of strangers, when it is ruined, shall never 
baie ch. xxvi, 2; but the city of God’s own children is but discontinued for 
a time. 

2nd. It is here supposed that the temple too shall be destroyed, and lie for 
a time rased to the foundations; but it is promised, that the foundation of it 
shall again be laid, and, no doubt, built upon. As the desolation of the sanc- 
tuary was to all the pious Jews the most mournful part of the destruction, su 
the restoration and re-establishment of it would be the most joyful part of the 
deliverance. What joy can they have in the rebuilding of Jerusalem, if the 
temple there be not rebuilt? for that is it that makes it a holy city, and truly 
beautiful. This, therefore, was the chief thing that the Jews had at heart, and 
had in view in their return; therefore they would,go back to Jerusalem, to 
build the house of the Lord God of Israel there, zr. i. 3. 

8rd. It is here supposed that very great difficulties would lie in the way of 
this deliverance, which it would be impossible for them to wade through. But 
it is promised, that by a Divine power they should all be removed; ver. 27, 
“God suith to the deep, Be dry.” So he did when he brought Israel out of 
Egypt; and so he will again, when he brings them out of Babylon, if there be 
occasion.“ Who art thou, O great mountain?” Dost thou stand in the way? 
“ Before Zerubbabel,” the commander-in-chief of the returning ca tives, “thou 
shalt become a plain,” Zec. iv. 7. So, “Who art thou, O great deep?” Dost 
thou retard their passage, and think to block it up? Thou shalt be dry, and 
thy rivers (that BupPhy thee) shall be dried up. When Cyrus took Babylon, by 
draining the river Euphrates into many channels, and so making it passable for 
his army, this was fulfilled. Note, Whatever obstructions lie in the way of 
Israel’s redemption, God can remove them with a word speaking. 

4th. It is here supposed, that none of the Jews themselves would be able, by 
might and power, to force their way out of Babylon; but it is promised that 
God will raise up a stranger from afar off that shall fairly open the way for 
them; and now at length he names the very man, many scores of years before 
he was born or thought of; ver. 28, “That saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd.” 
Israel is his people, and the sheep of his pasture. ‘These sheep are now in the 
midst of wolves, in the hands of the thief and robber; they are impounded for 
trespass. Now Cyrus shall be his shepherd, employed by him to release these 
sheep, and to take care of their return to their own green pastures again. 
And in this “he shall perform all my pleasure;” shall bring about what is 
purposed by me, and will be nighly pleasing tome. Note, First. he most 
contingent things are certain to the Divine prescience. He knew who was the 
person, and what his name, that should be the deliverer of his people; and 
when he pleased could let his church know it; that when they heard of such 
a name beginning to be talked of in the world, they might lift up their heads 
with joy, knowing that their redemption drew nigh. Second? It is the 
greatest honour of the greatest men to be employed for God, as instruments 
of his favour to his people. t was more the praise of Cyrus to be God’s 
shepherd than to be emperor of Persia. Thirdly. God makes what use he 
pleaseth of men, of mighty men, of those that act with the greatest freedom, 
and when they think to do as they please, he can overrule them, and make them 
do as he pleaseth. Nay, in those very things wherein they are serving them- 
selves, and look no farther than that, God is serving his own purposes by them, 
and making them to Lilow all his pleasure. Rich princes shall do what poor 
prophets have foretold. 


CHAPTER XLY. 


Cyrus was nominated in the foregoing chapter to be God’s shepherd: more is said to him, 
and more of him, in this chapter; not only because he was to be instrumental in the 
release of the Jews out of their captivity, but because he was to be therein a type of the 
grat Redeemer, and that release typical of the great redemption from sin and death; 
for that was the salvation of which all the prophets witnessed. We have here, I. The 
great things which God would do for Cyrus, that he might be put into a capacity to 
discharge God's people, ver. 1—4. II. The proof God would hereby give of his eternal 
power and godhead, and his universal, incontestable sovereignty, ver.5—7. Il. A 
prayer for the hastening of this deliverance, ver. 8. IV. A check to the unbelieving 
Jews, who quarrelled with God for the lengthening out of their captivity. V. Encou- 
ragement given to the believing Jews who trusted in God, and continued instant in 
prayer; assuring them that God would, in due time, accomplish this work by the hand 
of Cyrus, ver. 11—15. VI. A challenge given to the worshippers of idols, and their 
doom read; and satisfaction given to the worshippers of the true God, and their com- 
fort secured; with an eye to the Mediator, who is made of God to us both righteousness 
and sanctification, ver. 16—25. And here, as in other parts of this prophecy, there is 
much of Christ, and gospel grace. 


rJ\HUS saith the Lorp to his anointed, 
To Cyrus, whose right hand i have holden, 
To subdue nations before him ; 
And I will loose the loins of kings, 
To open before him the two leaved gates ; 
And the gates shall not be shut ; 
2 I will go before thee, 
And make the crooked places straight : 
I will break in pieces the gates of brass, 
And cut in sunder the bars of iron : 
3 And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 
And hidden riches of secret places, 
That thou mayest know that I, the Lorp, 
Which call thee by thy name, 
Am the God of Israel 
4 For Jacob my servant's sake, 
Aud Israel mine elect, “ 
I have even called thee by thy name : 11 sae 
I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me. 


xiv. 14. Most critics think the Jews are the favoured subjects of 
this verse, but Grotius thought Cyrus was meant. The safest 
explanation regards it as a prediction of the accessions which God’s 
Church would receive from various parts of the world. Of course it 
does not mean that nations and kings would be slaves and tribu- 
taries, but altogether and willingly obedient. The nations here 
mentioned received the Gospel at an early date, and Christianity is 
still professed among them. 
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xlv. 17. It is difficult to limit this promise to the literal Israel 
and a temporary deliverance, and therefore we prefer the opinion 
of those who take it to include the universal Church and eternal 
salvation. 

xlv. 20. This appeal to those of the nations—i.e., heathen, or— 
Gentiles—who had escaped, can scarcely be confined to those who 
escaped from Cyrus; something greater is intended, and verse 22 
favours the view that the conversion of the heathen nations to 
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Cyrus was a Mede, descended, as some say, from Astyages, king of Media. 
The pagan writers are not agreed in their accounts of his original. Some tell 
us that in his infaney he was an outcast, left exposed, and was saved from 
perishing by a herdsman’s wife. However, it is agreed that, being a man of 
an active genius, he soon made himself very considerable. Especially when 
Croesus, king of Lydia, made a descent upon his country, which he not only 
repulsed, but pevenied prosecuting the advantages he had gained against 
Creesus with such vigour, that in a little time he took Sardis, made himself 
master of the rich kingdom of Lydia, and the many provinces that then belonged 
toit. his made him very great, (for Croesus was rich to a proverb,) and evabled 
him to pursue his victories in many countries. But it was near ten years after, 
that, in conjunction with his uncle Darius, and with the forces of Persia, that 
he made this famous attack upon Babylon, which is here foretold, and which 
we have the history of, Dan. v. Babylon was now grown exorbitantly rich and 
strong; it was forty-five miles in compass, some say more; the walls thirty- 
two feet thick, and a hundred cubits high. Some say they were so thick that 
six chariots SHED drive abreast upon them; some say they were fifty cubits 
thick, and two hundred high. Cyrus seems to have had a great ambition to 
make himself master of this place, and to have projected it long; and at last he 
bestormed it. Now here (two hundred and ten years before it came to pass) we 
are told, 

First. What great things God would do for him, that he might put it into his 
power to release his people. In order to this he shall be a mighty conqueror, 
anda hgeeih monarch, and nations shall become tributaries to him, and help 
him both with men and money. Now that which God here promised to do for 

yrus he could have done for Zerubbabel, or some of the Jews themselves. 
But the wealth and power of this world God has seldom seen fit to intrust his 
own people with much of, so many are the snares and temptations that attend 
it. ut if there has been occasion, for the good of the church, to make use of 
it, God has been pleased rather to put it into the hands of others to be employed 
for them, than to venture it into their own hands. Cyrus is here called God’s 
anointed, because he was both designed and qualified for this great service by 
the counsel of God, and was to be herein a type of the Messiah. God engageth 
to hold his right hand; not only to strengthen and sustain him, but to direct 
his motions and intentions; as Elisha put his hands upon the king’s hands 
when be was to shoot his arrow against Syria, 2 Ain. xiii. 16. Being under such 
a conduct. 

1. He shall extend his conquests very far, and shall make nothing of the 
opposition that will be given him. Babylon is too strong a place for a young 
hero to begin with; and therefore, that he may be able to deal with that, great 
additions shall be made to his strength by other conquests. Ist. Populous king- 
doms shall yield to him. God will “subdue nations before him.” When he is 
in the full career of his successes, he shall make nothing of a nation’s being 
born to him at once; yet it is not he that subdues them, it is God that subdues 
them for him. The battle is his; and therefore his is the victory. 2nd. Potent 
kings shall fall before him. “I will loose the loins of kings ;” either the girdle 
of their loins, divest them of their power and dignity; or the strength of their 
loins. And then it was literally fulfilled in Belshazzar; for when he was struck 
into a panic fear, by the handwriting on the wall, “the joints of his loins were 
loosed,” Dan. v. 6. 3rd. Great cities shall surrender themselves into his hands 
without giving him or themselves any trouble. God will incline the keepers of 
the city to “open before him the two-leaved gates;” not treacherously, or 
timorously, but from a full conviction that it is to no purpose to contend with 
him. And therefore “ the gates shall not be shut,” to keep him out as an enemy, 
but thrown open, to admit him as a friend. 4th. The longest and most dan- 
gerous marches shall be made easy and ready to him. I will go before thee, to 
clear the way, and to conduct thee in it; and then the crooked places shall be 
made straight ; or, as some read it, the hilly places shall be levelled and made 
even. Those will find a ready road that have God going before them. 5th. No 
opposition shall stand before him. He that gives him his commission “ will 
break in pieces the gates of brass” that are shut against him, and “cut in 
sunder the bars of iron” wherewith they are fastened. This was fulfilled in the 
letter, if it be true which Herodotus reports, that the city of Babylon had a 
hundred gates, all of brass, with posts and hooks of the same metal. 

2. He shall replenish his coffers very much; ver. 3, “I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness.” ‘Treasures of gold and silver, that have been long kept 
close under lock and key, and had not seen the light many years; or a been 
buried under ground by the inhabitants, in their fright, upon the taking of the 
city. The riches of mpeny nations had been brought to Babylon, and Cyrus 
seized all together. “The hidden riches of secret places,” which belonged 
either to the crown or to private persons, shall all be a prey to Cyrus. Thus 
God, designing him to do a piece of service to his church, paid him richly for it 
beforehand. nd Cyrus very honestly owned God’s goodness to him, and, in 
consideration of that, released the captives; Hzr. i, 2, “God has given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth,” and thereby has obliged “me to build bim an house 
at Jerusalem,” 

Secondly. We are here told what God designed in doing all this for Cyrus. 
What Cyrus aimed at in undertaking his wars we may easily guess; but what 
God aimed at, in giving him such wonderful success in his wars, we are here told: 

1. It was that the God of Israel might be glorified; ‘That thou mayest know 
by all this, that I the Lord am the God of Israel; for L have called thee by thy 
name, long before thou wast born.’ When Cyrus should have this prophecy of 
Isaiah shewed him, and should find there his own name, and his own achieve- 
ments particularly described, so long before, he should thereby be brought to 
acknowledge that the God of Israel is the Lord Jehovah, the only living and 
true God, and continued to own his Israel, though now in captivity. It is well 
when thus men’s prosperity and success brings them to the knowledge of God; 
for too often it makes them forget him. 

2. It was that the Israel of God might be released, ver. 4. Cyrus had not 
known God as the God of Israel; having been trained up in the worship of 
idols, the true God was to him an unknown God, But, though he knew not 
God, God not only knew him when he came into being, but foreknew him, and 
bespoke him for his shepherd; he called him by his name, Cyrus. Nay, which 
was yet a greater honour, he surnamed him, and called him his Anointed. And 
why did God do all this for Cyrus? Not for his own sake, be it known to him, 
Whether he was a man of virtue or no, is questioned, Xenophon, indeed, when 
he would describe the heroic virtues of an excellent prince, made use of Cyrus’ 
name, and many of the particulars of his story, in his Cyropedia ; but ether 
historians represent him as haughty, cruel, and bloodthirsty. he reason 
therefore why God preferred him was for Jacob his servant's sake. Note, 
Ist. In all the revolutions of states and kingdoms the sudden falls of the great 
and strong, and the surprising advancements of the weak and obscure, God is 
designing the good of his church. 2nd. It is therefore the wisdom of those to 
whom God has given wealth and power to use it for his glory, by being kind 
with it to his people. Cyrus is preferred that Israel may be released; he 
shall have a kingdom only that God’s people may bave their liberty: for their 
kingdom is not of this world; that is yet to come, In all this Cyrus was a 
type of Christ, who was made victorious over principalities and powers, and 
matrusted with unsearchable riches, for the use and benefit of God’s servants, 
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his elect. “ When he ascended on high, he led captivity captive;” took those 
captives that had taken others captives, and “ opened the prison to those chac 
were bound,” 


5 I am the Lorn, and ¢here is none else, 
There is no God beside me: 
I girded thee, though thou hast not known me: 
6 ‘That they may know from the rising of the sun, 
And from the west, that ¢Aere 7s none beside me. 
I am the Lorp, and there is none else. 
7 I form the light, and create darkness : 
I make peace, and create evil : 
I the Lorp do all these things. 
8 Drop down, ye heavens, from above, 
And let the skies pour down righteousness : 
Let the earth open, and let them bring forth salvation, 
And let righteousness spring up together ; 
I the Lorp have created it. 
9 Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker! 
Let the potsherd s¢rive with the potsherds of the earth. 
Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, What makost 
Or thy work, He hath no hands ? [thou ? 
Woe unto him that saith unto Ads father, What begettest 
thou ? 
Or to the woman, What hast thou brought forth ? 


God here asserts his sole and sovereign dominion, as that which he designed 
to prove and manifest to the world, in all the great things he did for Cyrus, and 
by him. Observe, 

First. How this doctrine is here laid down, concerning the sovereignty of the 
great Jehovah, in two things: 

1. That he is God alone, and there is no God besides him. This is here incul- 
cated as a fundamental truth, which, if it were firmly believed, would abolish 
idolatry out of the world. With what an awful, commanding air of majesty and 
authority, bidding defiance as it were to all pretenders, doth the great God 
here proclaim it to the world? “I am the Lord;” ‘I the Lord Jehovah;’ 
“and there is none else, there is no God besides me;” no self-existent, self- 
sufficient being; none infinite and eternal, but I. And again, ver. 6, “ There is 
none besides me.” All that are set up in competition with me are counterfeits, 
they are all vanity and a lie; for “I am the Lord, and there is none else.” This 
is here said to Cyrus, not only to cure him of the sin of his ancestors, which 
was worshipping idols, but to prevent his falling into the sin of some of his 
predecessors in victory and universal monarchy, which was, setting up them- 
selves for gods, and being idolized; to which some attribute much of the origin 
of idolatry. Let Cyrus, when he is become thus rich and great, remember that 
he is still a man, and there is no God but one. 

2, That he is Lord of all, and there is nothing done without him; ver. 7, “1 
form the light,” which is grateful and pleasing; “and I create darkness,” which 
is grievous and unpleasing. “1 make peace,” put here for all good; “and I 
create evil;” not the evil of sin, God is not the author of that, but the evil of 
punishment. “ [the Lord” order and direct and “ do all these things.” Observe, 
Ist. The very different events that are concerning the children of men. Light 
and darkness, opposite to each other, and yet in the ocurse of providence 
sometimes intermixed; like the morning and evening twilights, neither day 
nor night, Zee. xiv. 6; a mixture of joys and sorrows in the same cup, allays ta 
each other. Sometimes they are counterchanged, as noonday light aud midnight 
darkness in the revolution of every day; each takes its turn, and there are 
short transitions from the one to the other; witness Job’s case. 2nd. ‘The self- 
same cause of both, and that is he that is the first cause of all. I the Lord, the 
fountain of all being, am the fountain of all power. Le that formed the natural 
light, Gen. i. 3, still forms the providential light; that at first made peace among 
the jarring seeds and principles of nature, makes peace in the affairs of men. 
He that allowed the natural darkness, which was a mere privatien, creates the 
providential darkness ; for concerning troubles and afflictions he gives positive 
orders. Note, ‘The wise God has the ordering and disposing of all our eomforts 
and all our crosses in this world. 

Secondly. How this doctrine is here proved and published: 1. It is proved 
by that which God did for Cyrus. “There is no God besides me;” for, ver. 5, 
“TT girded thee, though thou hast not known me.” It was not thine own 
idol, which thou didst know and worship, that girded thee for this expedition, 
that gave thee authority and ability for it. No; it was 1 that girded thee; 
1, whom thou didst not know, nor seek to. By this it appears that the God 
of Israel is the only true God; that he manageth and maketh what use he 
pleaseth, even of those that are strangers to him, and pay their homage to 
other gods. 2. lt is published to all the world, both by the word of God, and 
by his providence, and by the testimony of the suffering Jews in Babylon; 
that all may know, from the east and from the west, sunrise and sunset, that 
the Lord is God, and there is none else. The wonderful deliverance of the 
Israel of God proclaimed to all the world that “there is none like unto the 
God of Jesurun, that rides on the heavens for their help.” 

Thirdly. How this doctrine is here improved and applied: 

1. For the comfort of those that earnestly longed, und yet quietly waited for, 
the redemption of Israel; ver. 8, ‘“ Drop down, ye heavens, from above.” Some 
take this as the saints’ prayer for deliverance; I rather take it as God’s pre- 
cept concerning it; for he is said to command deliverance, Ps. xliv.4. Now the 
precept is directed to heaven and earth, and all the hosts of both, us royal 
precepts commonly run, To all officers, civil ard military, All the creatures 
shall be made, in their places, to contribute to the carrying on of this great 
work, when God will have it done. If men will not be aiding and assisting, 
God will produce it without them; as he doth the dews of heaven, and tlie 

rass of the earth, which tarry not for man, nor wait for the sons of men, 

ic. v. 7. Observe, lst. The method of this great deliverance that is to be 
wrought for Israel. Righteousness must first be wrought in them; that is, 
they must be brought to repent of their sins, to renounce their idolatries, to 
return to God, and reform their lives; and then the salvation shall be wrought 
for them, and not tillthen. We must not expect salvation without righteous- 


10 


the faith and service of God is weant. They are invited to 
abandon error and receive the truth. 

xlv. 24, The ancient versions are somewhat different. Thus, the 
Syriac is, “ And they shall say, In the Lord is righteousness: and the 
strong men shall come to him; and all that hate thee shall be 
ashamed.” The Greek connects this verse with the foregoing: 

Every tongue shall swear to God, saying, Righteousness and glory 
shall come to him ; and all who make distinctions among them,” &e. 


xlvi. 1. Bel was the Babylonian Baal, an idol god which, under 
various forms, was extensively worshipped in Western Asia. Nebo 
was another divinity especially honoured among the Chaldeans. Bel 
is said to have corresponded with the Latin Jupiter, and Nebo is 
compared with Mercury, Their names are introduced into such forms 
as Belshazzar, Nebuchadnezzar, &c. These helpless deities were to ba 
carried away upon the beasts of burden employed by the conquerors 
of Babylon. The word “ carriages" properly means burdens, or what 
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ness; they spring up together, and togs.ther the Lord hath created them. What 
he has joined pein let us not therefore put asunder: see Ps. 1xxxix. 9—11. 
Christ died to save us from our sins, not in our sins; and is made redemption 
to us, by being made to us righteousness and sanctification. 2nd. The means 
of this great deliverance. Rather than it shall fail when the set time for it is 
come, “the heavens shall drop down righteousness,” and the earth shall open 
to bring forth salvation, and both concur to the reformation, and so to the 
restoration, of God’s Israel. It is from heaven, from above the skies, that 
righteousness drops down; for every grace and good gift is from above. Nay, 
since the more plentiful effusion of the Spirit, it is now poured down; and if 
our hearts be open to receive it, the product will be the fruits of righteousness, 
and the great salvation. 

2. For reprouf to those of the church’s enemies that opposed this salvation, 
or those of her friends that despaired of it; ver. 9, “ Woe unto him that striveth 
with his Maker.” God is the maker of all things, and therefore our maker, 
which is a reason why we should always submit to him, and never contend 
with him. Ist. Let not the proud-oppressors, in the elevation of their spirits, 
oppose God’s designs concerning the deliverance of his people, nor think to 
detain them any longer, when the time is come for their release. Woe to the 
insulting Babylonians, that set God at defiance, as Pharaoh did, and wili not 
let his people go. 2nd. Let not the poor oppressed, in the dejection of their 
spirits, murmur and quarrel with God for the prolonging of their captivity, 
as if he dealt unjustly or unkindly with them, or think to force their way out 
before God’s time is come. Note, Those will find themselves in a woful con- 
dition that strive with their Maker; for none ever hardened his heart against 
God and prospered. Sinful man is indeed a quarrelsome creature; but “let 
the potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth.” Men are but earthen 
pots, nay, they are broken potsherds, and are made so very much by their 
mutual contentions; they are dashed in pieces one against another. And if they 
are disposed to strive, let them strive with one another, let them meddle with 
their match; but let them not dare to contend with him that is it-Anitely above 
them; which is as senseless and absurd as, First. For the clay to find fault 
with the potter; “Shall the clay say to him that formeth it, What makest 
thou?” Why dost thou make me of this shape, and not that? Nay, it is as if 
the clay should be in such a heat and passion with the potter as to tell him he 
has no hands, or that he works as awkwardly as if he had none. 
pretend to be wiser than the potter, and therefore to advise him? Or mightier 
than the potter, and therefore to control him? He that gave us being, that 
gave us this being, may design concerning us and dispose of us as he pleaseth; 
and it is impudent presumption for us to prescribe to him. Shall we impeach 
God’s wisdom, or question his power, who are ourselves so curiously, so won- 
derfully made? Or say, He has no hands, whose hands made us, and in whose 
hands we are? The doctrine of God’s sovereignty has enough in it to silence 
all our discontents and objections against the methods of his providence and 
grace, Rom, ix. 20, 21. Secondly, It is as unnatural as for the ehild to find fault 
with the parents; to say to the father, “ What begettest thou?” or to the 
mother, “ What hast thou brought forth?” Why was I not begotten and born 
an angel, exempt from the infirmities of the human nature, and the calamities 
of human life? Must not those who are children of men expect to share in the 
common lot, and to fare as others fare? If God is our father, where is the 
honour we owe to him, by submitting to his will? 


11 Thus saith the Lorn, 
The Holy One of Israel, and his Maker, 
Ask me of things to come concerning my sons, 
And concerning the work of my hands command ye me. 
12 I have made the earth, 
And created man upon it: 
I, even my hands, have stretched out the heavens, 
And all their host have I commanded 
13 I have raised him up in righteousness, 
And I will direct all his ways : 
He shall build my city, and he shall let go my captives, 
Not for price nor reward, 
Saith the Lorp of hosts. 
14 Thus saith the Lorp, 
The labour of Egypt, and merchandise of Ethiopia 
And of the Sabeans, men of stature, 
Shall come over unto thee, and they shall be thine: 
They shall come after thee; in chains they shall come over, 
And they shall fall down unto thee, they shall make sup- 
plication unto thee, 
Saying, Surely God ts in thee; and ¢here is none else, 
There is no God. 
15 Verily thou av¢ a God that hidest thyself, 
O God of Israel, the Saviour. 
16 They shall be ashamed, and also confounded, all of them : 
They shall go to confusion together 
That are maker of idols. [ing salvation : 
17 But Israel shall be saved in the Lorn with an everlast- 
Ye shall not be ashamed nor confounded world without 
end. 
18 For thus saith the Lorp that created the heavens; 
God himself that formed the earth and made it; he hath 
established it, 
He created it not in vain, he formed it to be inhabited : 
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Shall the clay 
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IT am the Lorn; and ¢here is none else. 
19 I have not spoken in secret, in a dark place of the earth: 
I said not unto the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain : 
I the Lorp speak righteousness, I declare things that 
are right 


, The people of God in captivity, that reconciled themselves to the will of God 
in their affliction, and were content to wait his time for their deliverance, are 
here assured that they should not wait in vain. 

First. They are invited to inquire concerning the issue of their troubles; 
ver. 11, “ The Holy One of Israel and his Maker,” though he doth not allow 
them to strive wit him, yet encourageth them, 1. To consult his word; ** Ask 
me of things to come;” have recourse to the prophets and their prophecies, 
and see what they say concerning these things. Ask the watchman, “ What 
of the night?” ask them, “ How long.” “Things to come,” as far as they are 
revealed, belong to us and to our children, and we must not be strangers to 
them. 2. To seek unto him by prayer; “ Concerning my sons, and concerning 
the work of my hands,” that, as becomes them, submit to the will of their 
father, the will of their potter, “command ye me;” not by way of prescrip- 
tion, but by way of petition. Be earnest in your requests and confident in your 
eh ern as far as both are guided by, and grounded upon, the promise. 

e may not strive with our Maker by passionate complaints, but we may 
wrestle with him by faithful and fervent prayer; ‘My sons and the work of my 
hands, commend ye to me,’ so some read it; bring them to me, and leave them 
with me. See the power of prayer and its prevalency with God: “Thou shalt 
ery, and he shall say, Here am I;” “ What would ye that Ishould do unto 
you?” Some read it with an interrogation, as carrying on the reproof, 
ver. 9, 10, ‘Do ye question me concerning things to come? and am I bound to 
give you an account? And concerning my children, even concerning the work 
of my hands, will you command me?’ or prescribe to me? Dare you do so? 
* Shall any teach God knowledge,” or give law to him? ‘Those that complain 
of God do in effect assume an authority over him. ‘ 

Secondly. They are encouraged to depend upon the power of God when they 
were brought very low, and were utterly incapable of helping themselves, ver. 12. 
Their “help stands in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth;” 
which he mentions here not only for his own glory, but for their comfort. 
The heavens and earth shall contribute, if he pleaseth, to the deliverance of the 
church, ver. 8, for he created both, and therefore hath both at command. 
1. He “made the earth, and created man upon it,” for it was intended to be 
a habitation for man, Ps. exv.16. He hath therefore not onl authority, but 
wisdom and power sufficient to govern man here on this earth, and to make 
what use he pleaseth of him. 2. His hands have stretched out the heavens, 
and all their hosts he commanded into being at first, and therefore still governs 
all their motions and influences. It is good news to God’s Israel, that their 
God is the Creator and governor of the world. 

Thirdly. They are particularly told what God would do for them, that they 
might know what to depend upon; and this shall lead them to expect a more 
Ue ee Redeemer and redemption, of whom and of which Cyrus, and their 

eliverance by him, were types and figures. 

1. Liberty shall be proclaimed to them, ver. 13; Cyrus is the man that shall 
do it. And in order hereunto God will put power into his hands: “I have 
raised him up in righteousness; that is, in pursuanee and performance of my 
promises, and to plead my people’s just but injured cause. He will give him 
success in all his enterprises, particularly that against Babylon: “I will direct 
all ns ways;” and then it follows he will prosper him, for those must needs 
speed well that are under a Divine conduct. And whom God designs to employ 
for him he will make their way plain. Two things Cyrus must do for God: 
Ist. Jerusalem is God’s city, but it is now in ruins, and he must rebuild it; 
that is, he must give orders for the rebuilding of it, and give wherewithal to do 
it. 2nd. Israel is God’s people, but they are now captives, and he must release 
them freely and generously, not demanding any ransom, or compounding with 
them for price or reward. And Christ is anointed to do that for poor captived 
souls, which Cyrus was to do for the captive Jews, “to proclaim the opening 
of the prisons to them that are bound,” ch. lxi. 1, enlargement from a worse 
bondage than that in Babylon. 

2. Provision shall be made for them. They went out poe and unable to 
bear the expenses of their return and re-establishment, and therefore it is pro- 
mised that the labour of Egypt and other nations should come over to them 
and be theirs, ver. 14. Cyrus, having ea eS those countries, out of their 
spoils provided for the returning Jews, and he ordered his subjects to furnish 
eo with necessaries, zr. i. 4, so that they did not go out empty from Babylon 
no more than trom Egypt. Those that are redeemed by Christ shall be not 
only provided for but enriched, ‘Those whose spirits God stirs up to go to the 
heavenly Zion may depend upon him to bear their charges. The world is theirs 
as far as is good for them. 

3. Proselytes shall be brought over to them; “ Men of stature shall come 
after thee in chains; they shall fall down to thee, saying, Surely God is in thee.” 
This was in part fulfilled when “ many of the people of the land became Jews,” 
Esth. viii. 17; “and said, We will go with you,” humbly peuvieg eee to do so, 
“for we have heard that God is with you,” Zec. viii. 23. eir restoration 
would be a means of the conviction of many, and the conversion of some. 
Perhaps many of the Chaldeans, who were now themselves conquered by Cyrus, 
when they saw the Jews going back in triumph, came and begged pardon for 
the affronts and abuses they had given him, owned that God was among them, 
and that he was God alone, and therefore desired to join themselves to them. 
But this promise was to have its full accomplishment in the gospel church 
when the Gentiles should become obedient, by word and deed, to the faith of 
Christ, Rom. xv. 18, as ae captives to the church, Ps. ex. 3, glad to wear 
her chains; when an infidel, beholding the public worship of Christians, shall 
own himself convinced that God is with them of a truth, 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25, and 
shall essay to join himself to them; and when those that had been of the 
synagogue of Satan shall come and worship before the church’s 5 and be 
made to know that God has loved her, Rev. iii. 9; and the kings of the earth 
and the nations shall bring their glory into the gospel Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 24. 
Note, It is good to be with those, though it be in chains, that have God with 
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Fourthly. They are taught to trust God farther than they can see him. The 
prophet puts this word into their: mouths, and goes before them in saying it, 
ver. 15, “ Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself.” 1. God hid himself when 
he brought them into the trouble, hid himself, and was wroth, ch. lvii. 17. 
Note, Though God be his people’s God and Saviour, yet sometimes, when they 
provoke him, he hides himself from them in displeasure, suspends his favours, 
and lays them under his frowns. But let them wait upon the Lord that hides 
his face, ch. viii. 17. 2. He hid himself when he was bringing them out of the 
trouble. Note, When God is actiig as Israel's God and Saviour, commonly 
his way is in the sea, Ps. Ixxvii. 19, The salvation of the church is carried om 
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is carried as a load, The number and weight of the idols would 
be an incumbrance. 

xlvi. 5—7. The attempts of men to imitate God are ignominious 
failures, even when the most costly materials are employed. 

xlvi. 8. “ Show yourselves men” is a single verb in Hebrew, and 
means play the man, act as men, or be manly. 

xlvi. 11. The “ravenous bird from the east” is “the man that 
executeth God’s counsel,” that is to say, Cyrus. 
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xlvi. 12. The word “stout-hearted” properly signifies those who 
are stubborn and obstinate, or refractory. The exhortation of this 
verse may be taken as an appendage to the one before it, warning 
the very unbeliever that it would be fulfilled. G 

xlvii. 1. The phrase “virgin daughter of Babylon” probably is - 
simply equivalent to Babylon, though it may be a personification of © 
the inhabitants of Babylon. In like manner, the “daughter of 
the Chaldeans” may be equivalent to Chaldea. The whole verse 
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m a mysterious way, by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts working on men's 
spirits, Zec. iv. 6; by weak and unlikely instruments, small and accidental 
occurrences, and not wrought till the last extremity. But this is our comfort: 
though God hide himself, we are sure he is the God of Israel, the Saviour, 
Job xxxv. 14. 

Fifthly. hey are instructed to triumph over idolaters and all the worshippers 
of other gods; ver. 16, “They that are makers of idols,” not only that frame 
them, but that make gods of them by praying to them, they “shall be ashamed 
and confounded” when they shall be convinced of their mistakes, and shall be 
forced to acknowledge that the God of Israel is the only true God, and when 
they shall be ca cma in their expectations from their idols, under whose 
protection they had put themselves. “They shall go to confusion” when they 
shall find that they can neither excuse the sin nor escape the punishment of it, 
Ps. xevii. 7. It is not here and there one, more timorous than the rest, that 
shall thus sneak and give up the cause, but all of them; nay, though they 
appear in a body, though hand join in hand, and they do all they can to keep 
one another in countenance, yet “they shall go to confusion together;” “ Bind 
them in bundles to burn them.” 

Sixthly. They are assured that those who trust in God shall never be made 
ashamed of their confidence in him, ver. 17. Now God was about to deliver 
them out of Babylon, he directed them by his prophets, 1. ‘l’o look up to him 
as the author of their salvation, “ Israel shall be saved in the Lord.” ot only 
their salvation shall be wrought out by his power, but it shall be treasured up 
for them in his grace and hie and so secured to them; they shall be saved 
in him, for his name shall be their strong tower, into which they shall run, and 
in which they shall be safe. 2. To look beyond this temporal deliverance to 
that which is spiritual, and has reference to another world; to think of that 
salvation by the Messiah which is an everlasting salvation, the salvation of the 
soul, arescue from everlasting misery, and a restoration to everlasting bliss. 
Give diligence to make that sure, for it may be made sure, so sure that “ye 
shall not be ashamed nor confounded world without end.” Ye shall not only 
be delivered from that i er pape shame and contempt which will be the 
portion of idolaters, Dan. xii. 2, but ye shall have everlasting honour and 
glory. There is a world without end, and it will be well or ill with us accord- 
Ing as it will be with us in that world. They that are saved with the everlasting 
salvation shall never be ashamed of what they did or suffered in the hopes of it, 
for it will so far outdo their expectations, as to be a more abundant reimburse- 
ment. ‘The returning captives owned that to them did belong confusion of 
face, Dan. ix. 7,8. Yet God tells them they shall not be confounded, but shall 
have assurance for ever. They that are confounded as penitents for their 
own sin shall not be confounded as believers in God’s providence and power. | 

Seventhly. They are engaged for ever to cleave to God and never to desert 
him, never to distrust him. What had been often inculeated before is here 
again repeated, for the encouragement of his people to continue faithful to him, 
and to hope that he will be so to them, “ Iam the Lord, and there is none else.’ 
That the Lord we serve and trust in is God alone, appears by the two great 
.ights, that of nature and that of revelation. 

1. It appears by the light of nature, for he made the world, and therefore 
may justty demand its homage; ver. 18, “Thus saith the Lord that created the 
heavens and formed the earth, Lam the Lord,” the sovereign Lord of all, “and 
there is none else.” The gods of the heathen did not do this, nay, they did not | 
pretend to do it. He here mentions the creation of the heavens, but enlargeth 
more upon that of the earth, because that is the part of the creation which we | 
have the nearest view of, and are most conversant with, It is here observed, 
Ist. That he formed it. it is now a rude and undigested chaos, but cast into the | 
most proper shape and size by Intinite Wisdom. 2nd. That he fixed it. When 
he had made it he established it, founded it on the seas, Ps. xxiv. 2; hung it on 
nothing, Job xxvi. 7, as at first he made it of nothing, and yet made it sub- 
apantial, and hung it fast; ponderibus librata suis,— poised by its own weight.’ 
3rd. That he fitted it for use and for the service of man, to whom he designed ' 
to give it. “ He created it not in vain,’ merely to be a proof of his power; | 
but “he formed it to be inhabited’ by the children of men, and for that end he 
drew the waters off it with which it was at first covered, and made the dry 
land appear, Ps. civ. 6,7. Be it observed here to the honour of God's wisdom 
that he made nothing in vain, but intended for some end and every way fitte 
to answer the intention. If any man prove to have been made in vain, it is his 
own fault; and to the honour of God’s goodness and his favour to man, that 
he reckoned that not made in vain which serves for his use and benefit, to be a 
habitation and maintenance for him. 

2. It appears by the light of revelation. As the works of God abundantly 
prove that he is God alone, so doth his word, and the discovery he hath made 
of himself and of his mind and will by it. His oracles far exceed those of the 

agan deities, as well as his operations, ver. 19. The preterence is here placed 
in three things; all that God hath said is plain, satisfactory, and just: Ist. In 
the manner of the delivery of it it 1s plain and open; “I have not spoken in 
secret, in a dark place of the earth.” The pagan deities delivered their oracles 
out of dens and caverns, with a low and hollow voice and in ambiguous ex- 

ressions ; thuse that had familiar spirits whispered and muttered, ch, viii. 19. 

ut God delivered his law from the top of mount Sinai, before all the thou- 
sands of Israel, in distinct, audible, and intelligent sounds ; wisdom cries in the 
chief places of concourse, Pr. i. 20,21; viii. 1—3, The vision is written and 
made plain, so that he that runs may read it; if it be obscure to any they may 
thank themselves. Christ pleaded in his own defence what God saith here, 
“Tn secret have I said nothing,” Jno. xviii. 20, 2nd. In the use and benefit of it 
it was highly satisfactory; “I said not unto the seed of Jacob,’ who consulted 
these oracles and governed themselves by them, “Seek ye me in vain,” as the 
false gods did to their worshippers, who sought for the living to the dead, 
ch. yiii. 19. This includes all the gracious answers that God gave both to 
those that consulted him, (his word is to them a faithful guide,) and to those 
that prayed to him. The seed of Jacob area praying people; it is the gene- 
ration of them that seek him, Ps. xxiv. 6, And as he has in his word invited 
them to seek him, so he never denied their believing DEaver sy noe disappointed 
their believing expectations; he said not to them, to any of them, “Seek ye me 
in vain ;” for if he did not think fit to give them the particular thing they prayed 
for, yet he gave them that grace sufficient and that comfort and satisfaction of 
soul which was equivalent. It is true of prayer what we say of winter, It 
never rots in the skies. God not only gives a gracious answer to, but will be 
the bountiful rewarder of, those that diligently seek him. 3rd. In the matter 
of it‘it was incontestably just, and there was nog iniquity in it; “I the Lord 
speak righteousness, I declare shins that are right,” and consonant to the 
eternal rules and reasons of good and evil. The heathen deities dictated those 
things to their worshippers which were the reproach of the human nature, and 
tended to the extirpation of virtue. But God speaks righteousness, dictates 
that which is right in itself, and tends to make men righteous; and therefore 


is God, and there is none else. 


he is 


20 Assemble yourselves and come ; 
Draw near together, ye ¢hat are escaped of the nations: 
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They have no knowledge that set up the wood of their 
graven image, 

And pray unto a god ¢hat cannot save. 

Tell ye, and bring ¢hem near ; 

Yea, let them take counsel together : 

Who hath declared this from ancient time ? 

Who hath told it from that time ? [me; 

Have not I the Lorp ? and ¢here is no God else beside 

A just God and a Saviour; ¢here is none beside me. 


2) 


22 Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth: 
For [ am God, and there is none else. 
23 I have sworn by myself, 
The word is gone out of my mouth zz righteousness, 
And shall not return, 
That unto me every knee shall bow, 
Every tongue shall swear. 
24 Surely, shall ove say, 
In the Lorp have I righteousness and strength : 
Even to him shall men come ; 
And all that are incensed against him shall be ashamed. 
25 In the Lorp shall all the seed of Israel be justified, 


And shall glory. 


What is here said is intended as before, 

First. For the conviction of idolaters, to shew them their folly in worshipping 
gods that cannot help them, and neglecting a God that can. Let all “that are 
escaped of the nations,” not only the people of the Jews, but those of other 
nations that were by Cyrus released out of captivity in Babylon, let them come 
and hear what is to be said against their worshipping idols, that they may be 
cured of it as well as the Jews, that Babylon, which had of old been the womb 
of idolatry, might now become the grave of it. Let the refugees assemble 
themselves and come together; God hath something to say to them for their 
own good, and it is this, That idolatry is a foolish, sottish thing, upon two 
accounts: 

1, It is setting up a refuge of lies for themselves. They “set up the wood of 
their graven image,” for that is the substratum; though they overlay it with 

old, deck it with ornaments, and make a god of it, yet still it is but wood. 
“hey “pray to a aud that cannot save,” for he cannot hear, he cannot help, he 
can do nothing. ow do they disparage themselves, that give honour to that as 
a god which cannot as a god Five good to them! How do they deceive them- 
selves, who pray for relief to that which is in no capacity at all to relieve them! 
Certainly they have no knowledge, or are brutish in their knowledge, who take 
so much pains, and do so much penance, in seeking the favour of a god that hag 
no power. 3 E f 

2. It is setting up a rival with God, the only living and true God, ver. 21, 
Summon them all, tell them the great cause shall again be tried, though once 
adjudged, between God and Baal; “bring them near, and let them take coun- 
sel together,” what to say in defence of themselves and their idols. It shall, as 
before, be put upon this issue: let them shew when any of their gods did with 
any certainty foretell future events, as the God of “ples ine te done, and it shall 
be acknowledged they have some colour for their pretensions; but none of them 
ever did. Their prophets were lying prophets; but “I the Lord have told it 
from that time,” long before it came to pass; therefore you must own “there 
is no God else besides me.” Ist. There is none but he that is fit to rule; he 
is a just God, and rules in justice, and will execute justice for those that are 
oppressed. 2nd. There is none but he that is able to help; as he +s a just God, 
so he is the Saviour, that can save without the assistance of any, but without 
whom none can save. ‘Those therefure have no sense of truth and falsehood, 
good and evil, no, nor of their own interest, that set up any in competition 
with him. 

Secondly. For the comfort and encouragement of all God’s faithful worship- 
pers, whoever they are, ver. 22. They that worship idols, pray to gods that 
cannot save; but the God of Israel saith, saith it to all the ends of the earth, to 
his people, though they are scattered into the utmost corners of the world, and 
seem to be lost and forgotten in their dispersion, Let them but look to me by 
faith and prayer, look above instruments and second causes, look off from all 
pretenders, and look up to me, and they shall be saved. It seems to refer far- 
ther, to the conversion of the Gentiles, that live in the ends of the earth, the 
most distant nations, when the standard of the Gospel is set up; ‘‘to it shall the 
Gentiles seek.” hen Christ is lifted up from the earth, as the brazen serpent 
upon the pole, he shall draw the eyes of all men to him, they shall all be invited 
to look unto him, as the stung Israelites did to the brazen serpent; and so 
strong is the eye of faith, that by Divine grace it will reach the Saviour, and 
fetch in salvation by him, even from the ends of the earth; for “he is God, and 
there is none else.” ‘Two things are here promised, for the abundant satisfac- 
tion of all that by faith look to the Saviour : 

1. That the glory of the God they serve shall be greatly advanced; and this 
will be good news to all the Lord’s people, that how much soever they and their 
names are cts imine God will be exalted, yer. 23. This is confirmed by an oath 
that we might have strong consolation; “I have sworn by myself,” (and God 
can swear by no greater, Heb. vi. 13,) “the word is gone out of my mouth,” and 
shall neither be recalled nor return empty ; it is gone forth in righteousness; for 
it is the most reasonable, equitable thing in the world, that he that made all 
should be Lord of all; that, since all beings are derived from him, they should 
all be devoted to him. He hath said it, and it shall be made good, “1 will be 
exalted,” Ps. xlvi.10. He hath here assured us, Ist. That he will be universally 
submitted to, that the kingdoms of the world shall become his kin dom, they 
shall do him homage, ‘“‘ Unto me every knee shall bow ;” and they shall bind them- 
selves by an oath of allegiance to him, Unto me “every tongue shall swear.” This 
is applied to the dominion of our Lord Jesus, Rom, xiv. 10, 11; “* We shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ,” and give account to him, “ for it is 
written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God ;” and it seems to be referred to Ps. ii. 9, 10. If the 
heart be brought into obedience to Christ, and made willing in the day of his 
power, the knee will bow to him in humble adoratious and addresses, in a cheer~ 


may be fairly understood to comprise the empire of Babylonia; but 
some maintain that it applies only to the metropolis, Babylon. The 
personification is developed in the following verses. 

xlvii. 5. The pomp and pride of Babylon are well known to have 
been great, and the greatness of its fall is equally known. That 
the one should be described is in accordance with all history, but 
that the other should be foretold by Isaiah is evidence of his divine 
inspiration, The freauent references to the superstitions of the 


= 


Babylonians are in perfect harmony with all the records which hava 
come down to us, and show the accuracy of the sacred writer. 

xlvii. 12,13. The Babylonians were, from very early times, greatly 
given to astrology and other forms of divination. The words “stand 
now with thine enchantments” are variously understood. Lowth, 
Hitzig, &c., explain them “ persist in thine enchantments ;” others 
“come near with thine enchantments ;” others “stand up,” &c., e¢ 
in the next verse. The enchantments alluded ta were perhaps the 
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ful obedience to his commands, submission to his disposals, and compliance with 


his will in both; and the tongue will swear to him, will lay a bond upon the soul 
to engage it for ever to him; for he that bears an honest mind doth never startle 
at assurances. 2nd. That he will be universally sought unto, and application 


made unto him from all parts of the world. Unto him shall men of distant coun- 
tries come to implore his favour; Unto thee shall all flesh come with their 
requests, Ps. lxiv. 2; and when Christ was lifted up from the earth he drew all 
mento him. 3rd. That it shall be to no purpose to make opposition to him. 
All that are incensed against him,” that rage at his bonds and cords, the nations 
that are angry because he hath taken to himself his great power, and hath 
reigned, that have been incensed at the strictness of his laws, the success of his 
Gospel, and the spiritual nature of his kingdom, they “shall be ashamed;” some 
shall be brought to a penitential shame for it, others to a remediless ruin. One 
way or other, sooner or later, all that are uneasy at Christ’s government and 
victories will be made ashamed of their folly and obstinacy. Blessed be God 
for the assurance here given us, that, whatever becomes of us and our interests, 
“the Lord will reign for ever.” 

2. That the welfare of the souls they are concerned for shall be effectually 
secured; “Surely, shall one say,” and another shall learn by his example to say 
the same, so that all the seed of Israel according to the Spirit shall say and stand 
to it, Ist. That God hath a sufficiency for them, and that in Christ there is 
enough to supply all their needs. ‘In the Lord is all righteousness and strength,’ 
so the margin reads it; he is himself righteous and strong, he can do everything, 
and yet will do nothing but what is unquestionably just and equitable. He hath 
also wherewithal to supply the needs of those that seek to him, and depend 
upon him, upon the equity of his providence, and the treasures of his grace. 
Nay, we may say, not only he hath it, but in him we have it, because he hath 
said he will be to usa God. In the Lord, the captive Jews had righteousness, 
that is, grace, both to sanctify their afflictions to them and to qualify them for 
deliverance ; and strength for their support and escape. In the Lord Jesus we 
have righteousness to recommend us to the good will of God towards us, and 
strength to begin and carry on the good work of God in us; he is the fountain 
of both, and on him we must depend for both, must go forth in his strength, 
and make mention of his righteousness, Ps. lxxi. 16. 2nd. That they shall have 
an abundant bliss and satisfaction in this. First. The people of the Jews shall 
in the Lord be justified before men, and openly glory in their God. ‘The op- 
pressors reproached them, loaded them with calumny, and boasted even of a 
right to cee them, as abandoned of their God; but when God shall work 
out their deliverance, that shall be their justification from these hard censures, 
and therefore they shall glory init. Secondly, All true Christians, that depend 
pj Christ for strength and righteousness, in him shall be justified, and shall 
glory in that. Observe, Ist. All believers are the seed of Israel, an upright, 
praying seed. 2nd. The great privilege they enjoy by Jesus Christ is, that in 

im, and for his sake, they are justified before God, Christ being made of God 
to them righteousness. All that are justified will own it is in Christ that they 
are justified, nor could they be justified by any other; and those who are justi- 
fied, shall be glorified. And therefore, 3rd. The great duty believers owe to 
Christ is to glory in him, and to make their boast of him. Therefore he is made 
all in all to us, that whoso glories may glory in the Lord; and let us comply 
with this intention. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


God by the prophet here designing shortly to deliver them out of their captivity, prepares 
them for that deliverance, by possessing them with a detestation of idols, and with a 
believing confidence in God, even their own God, I. Let them not be afraid of the 
idols of Babylon, as if they could any way obstruct their deliverance, for they should 
be defaced, ver. 1, 2. But let them trust in that God who had often delivered them to 
do it still, to do it now, ver. 3,4. II. Let them not think to make idols of their own, 
images of the God of Israel, by them to worship him, as the Babylonians worshipped 
their gods, ver.5—7. Let them not be sottish, ver. 8, but have an eye to God in his 
word, not in an image; let them depend upon that, and upon the promises and predic- 
tions of it, and God’s power to accomplish them all, ver. 9—11. And let them know 
that the unbelief of man shall not make the word of God of none effect, ver. 12, 13. 


EL boweth down, Nebo stoopeth, 
4 Their idols were upon the beasts, and upon the cattle: 


BABYLONISH IDOLS, 


Your carriages were heavy loaden ; 

They are a burden to the weary beast. 
2 ‘They stoop, they bow down together ; 
‘They could not deliver the burden, 
But themselves are gone into captivity. 
Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, 
And all the remnant of the house of Israel, 
Which are borne dy me from the belly, 
Which are carried from the womb: 
4 And even to your old age [ am he; 


iP) 


explanations of signs and tokens, while sorceries would be what is 
usually understood by magic. ‘“Counsels,” in verse 13, would per- 
haps be correctly explained of “consultations.” The people con- 
sulted the augurs and soothsayers, who themselves consulted the 
stars, &c. The Hebrew rendered “astrologers” is not “ viewers of 
the heavens,” as the margin says, but “dividers of the heavens ;” the 
reference being, as it would seem, to the division of the starry firma- 
ment into sections for astrological purposes. “ Star-gazers” are those 
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And even to hear hairs will I carry you 
I have made, and I will bear ; 
Even I will carry, and will deliver you 


We are here told, i 

First. That the false gods will certainly fail their worshippers, then when 
they have most need of them, ver. 1,2. Bel and Nebo were two celebrated idols 
of Babylon; some make Bel to be a contraction of Baal; others rather think 
not, but that it was Belus, one of their first kings, who after his death was 
deified. As Bel was a deified prince, so, some think, Nebo was a deified prophet, 
for so Nebo signities; so that Bel and Nebo were their Jupiter and their ler- 
cury, or Apollo. Barnabas and Paul passed at Lystra for Jupiter and Mereury. 
The names of these idols were taken into the names of their princes: Bel into 
Belshazzar’s, Nebo into Nebuchadnezzar’s, and Nebuzaradan’s, &c. These gods 
they had long worshipped, and in their revels praised them for their successes 
as appears, Dan. v. 4, and insulted over Israel as if Bel and Nebo were too har 
for Jehovah, and should detain them in captivity in defiance of their God. Now, 
that this might be no discouragement to phe poor captives, God here tells them 
what shall become of these idols which they threatened them with: when Cyrus 
takes Babylon, down go the idols. It was usual then with conquerors to 
destroy the gods of the places and people they conquered, and to a the gods 
of their own nation in the room of them, ch. xxxvii. 19. _ Cyrus will do so; and 
then Bel and Nebo, that were set up on hai h, and looked great, bold, and erect, 
stoop and bow down at the feet of the soldiers that plunder the temples. An 
because there is a great deal of gold and silver upon them, which was intended 
to adorn them, but proves to expose them, they carry them away with the rest 
of the spoil; the carriers’ horses or mules are laden with them and their other 
idols, to be sent among other lumber, for so it seems they accounted them, rather 
than treasure, into Persia. So far are they from being able to a their 
worshippers, that they are themselves a heavy load in the wagons, and a burthen 
to the weary beast. he idols cannot help one another, ver. 2; “ They stoop, 
they bow down together,” they are all alike tottering things, and their day is 
come to fall, Their worshippers cannot help them; they could not deliver 
the burthen out of the enemies’ hand, but themselves, both the idols and the 
idolaters, are gone into captivity. Let not therefore God’s people be afraid of 
either. When God’s ark was taken prisoner by the Philistines, it proved a bur- 
then, not to the beasts, but to the conquerors, who were forced to return it; 
but when Bel and Nebo are gone into captivity their worshippers may even 
give their good word with them, they will never recover themselves. 

Secondly. That the true God will never fail his worshippers; You hear what 
is become of Bel and Nebo, now “ hearken to me, O house of Jacob,” ver. 3, 4. 
Am I sucha Godas these? No; though you are brought low, and the house 
of Israel is but a remnant, your God hath been, is, and ever will be, your power- 
ful and faithful protector. , 

1. Let God’s Israel do him the justice to own that he hath hitherto been kind 
to them, careful of them, tender over them, and hath all along done well for 
them. Let them own, Ist. That he bore them at first; “Ihave made.” Out 
of what womb came they, but that of his mercy, and grace, and promise? He 
formed them into a people, and gave them their constitution. Every good man 
is what God makes him. 2nd. That he bore them up all along; You have been 
“borne by me from the belly, and carried from the womb.” God began betimes 
to do them good; as soon as ever they were formed into a nation, nay, when as 
yet they were very few and strangers, God took them under a special protec- 
tion, and “‘ suffered no man to do them wrong,” Ps. cv. 12—14. In the infancy 
of their state, when they were not only foolish and helpless as children, but 
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froward and peevish, God carried them in the arms of his power and love, bore 
them as upon eagles’ wings, Hx. xix.4; Deut. xxxii. 11. Moses had not patience 
to carry them, “as the nursing father doth the sucking child,” Num. xi. 12. But 
God bore them, and bore their inanners, Acts xiii. 18. And as God —— early 
to do them good, “ When Israel was a child then I loved him,” so he had con- 
stantly continued to do them good; he had carried them from the womb to this 
day. And we may all witness for God, that he hath been thus gracious to us; 
we have been borne by him from the belly, from the womb, else we had died 
from the womb, and given up the ghost when we came out of the belly; we 
have been the constant care of his kind providence, carried in the arms of his 
power, and in the bosom of his love and —e The new man is so; all that ir 
us that is born of God is borne up by him, else it would soon fail. Ours iritual 
life is sustained by his grace, as necessarily and constantly as our natural life by 
his providence. he saints have acknowledged that God has carried them from 
the womb, and have encouraged themselves with the consideration of it in their 
greatest straits, Ps. xxii. 9, 10; 1xxi. 5, 6, 17. 

2. He will then do them the kindness to promise that he will never leave them; 
he that was their first will be their last, that was the author will be the finisher 
of their well-being, ver. 4. You have been borne by me from the belly, nursed 
when you were children, and “even to your old age, I am he,” when, by reason 
of your decays and infirmities, you will need help as much as in your infancy. 
Israel was now growing old, so was their covenant by which they were incor- 
porated, Heb viii. 13, “grey hairs were here and there upon them,” Hos. vii. 9, 
and they had hastened their old age, and the calamities of it, by their irregu- 
larities; but God will not cast them off now, will not fail them when their 
strength fails; he is still their God, will still carry them in the same everlasting 
arms that were laid under them in Moses’s time, Deut. xxxiii. 27. I u 
them, and owns his interest in them, and therefore he will bear, will bear with 
their infirmities, and bear them up under their afflictions; “ Even {will carry, and 


will deliver them ;” will now bear them upon eagles’ wings out of Babylon, as in — 


their infaney I bore them out of Egypt. This promise to aged Israel is appli- 
cable to every aged Israelite. God hath gracious 


comfort his faithful servants, even in their old age. Evento your old age, when 


yee grow unfit for business, when you are compassed with infirmities, and per-_ 
2 


aps your relations begin to grow weary of you, yet I am he, he that I am, he 
that 1 have been, the very same by whom you have been borne from the belly, 
and carried from the womb. You change, but lam the same. I am he that 1 
have promised to be, he that you have found me, he that ‘he would have me te 
be. will carry you, I will bear, will bear you up, and bear you out, and will 
carry you on in your way, and carry you home at last. 


5 To whom will ye liken mo, and make me equal, 
And compare me, that we may be like ? 

6 They lavish gold out of the bag, 
And weigh silver in the balance, 
And hire a goldsmith ; and he maketh it a god: 
They fall down, yea, they worship. 

7 They bear him upon the shoulder, they carry him, 


who observe the planets, &c., in the practice of divination. 
“monthly prognosticators” the Hebrew is, “who make known at _ 
new moons,” or “at months,” meaning that they either gave their — 
oracles at the new moon or by means of the nioon, including perhaps _ 
all its changes. The Syriac version thus renders the latter clause: 


“Let the Chaldeans stand up and deliver thee, those who gaze on 
heaven, and on the stars, and made known to thee by the moon what 
* “ip pea 
“ 


is coming upon thee,” 


He has made © 


engaged to support and > 


. 


For | ‘ 
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And set him in his place, and he standeth ; 

From his place shall he not remove : 

Yea, ove shall cry unto him, vet can he not answer, 
Nor save him out of his trouble. 


§ Remember this, and shew yourselves men : 
Bring 7¢ again to mind, O ye transgressors. 
9 Remember the former things of old : 
For I am Goa, and there ts none else ; 
I am God, and there is none like me, 
10 Declaring the end from the beginning, 
And from ancient times the things that are not yet done, 
Saying, My counsel shall stand, 
And I will do all my pleasure : 
11 Calling a ravenous bird from the east, 
The man that executeth my counsel from a far country : 
Yea, I have spoken ¢¢, I will also bring it to pass ; 
I have purposed 7, I will also do it. 
12 Hearken unto me, ye stouthearted, 
That are far from righteousness: 
13 I bring near my righteousness ; it shall not be far off, 


And my salvation shall not tarry : 
And I will place salvation in Zion 
For israel my glory. 


The deliverance of Israel by the destruction of Babylon (the general subject 
of all these chapters) is here insisted upon, and again promised, for the con- 
viction both of idolaters, who set up rivals with God, and of oppressors, that 
were enemies to the people of God. 

First. For the conviction of those that made and worshipped idols, especially 
those of Israel that did so, that would have images of their God, as the Baby- 
lonians had of theirs: 

1. He challengeth them either to frame an image that should be thought a 
resemblance of him, or set up any being that should stand in competition with 
him, ver. 5; “To whom will ye tices me?” It is absurd to think of represent- 
ing an infinite and eternal Spirit by the figure of any creature whatsoever; it is 
to change his truth into a lie, and to turn his glory into shame. None ever saw 
any similitude of him, nor can see his face and live; to whom then can we liken 
God? ch. xl. 18, 25. It is likewise absurd to think of making any creature equal 
with the Creator, who is infinitely above the noblest creatures; yea, or to make 
any comparison between the creature and the Creator, since between infinite 
and finite there is no proportion. 

2. ‘He exposeth the folly of those that made idols, and then prayed to them, 
ver. 6,7. Ist. ‘They were at great charge upon their idols, and spared no cost 
to fit them for their purpose; “They lavish gold out of the bag.” No little will | 
serve, and they do not care how much goes, though they pinch their families, 
and weaken their estates by it. How doth the profuseness of idolaters shame 
the niggardliness of many who call themselves God’s servants, but are for a 
religion that will cost them nothing. Some lavish gold out of the bag to make 
an idol of it in the house, while others hoard up gold in the bag to make an idol 
of it in the heart; for covetousness is idolatry, as dangerous, though not so 
scandalous, as the other.. “ They weigh silver in the balance,” either to be the 
matter of their idol,_for even they that were most sottish, had so much sense 
as to think God should be served with the best they had, the best they could 
possibly afford ; they that represented him by a calf made it a golden one ;—or to 
pay the workmen’s wages,—the service of sin often proves very expensive. 2nd. 
They were in great care about their idols, and took no little pains about them, 
ver.7. “They. bear him upon their own shoulders,” and do not hire porters to 
do it; “they carry him, and set him in his place,” more like a dead corpse than 
a living god. They set him on a pedestal, and he standeth; they take a great 
deal of pains to fasten him, and from his place he shall not remove, that they 
may know where to find him, though at the same time they know he can neither 
move a hand nor stir a step to do them any kindness. 3rd. After all, they paid 
great respect to their idols, though they were but the works of their own hands, 
and the creatures of their own fancies. When the goldsmith has made it, that 
which they please to call “a god, they fall down, yea, they worship it.” if they 
magnified themselves too much in pretending to make a god, as if they would 
atone for that, they vilified themselves as much in prostrating themselves toa 
god that they knew the original of. And if they were deceived by the custom 
of their country in making such gods as those, they did no less deceive them- 
selves when they cried unto them, though they knew they could not answer 
them, could not understand what they said to them, nor so much as reply, Yea 
or No, much less could they save them out of their trouble. Now, shall any 
that have some knowledge of, and interest in, the true and living God, thus make 
fools of themselves ? 3 

3. He puts it to themselves, and their own reason ; let that judge in the case, 
ver. 8, “ Remember this ” that hath been often told you, what senseless helpless 
things idols are, ‘and shew yourselves men;” men, and not brutes; men, and 


SALAH 


not babes. Act with reason, act with resolution, act for your own interest. 
Do a wise thing, do a brave thing, and scorn to ep ie your own judgment, | 
as you do when you worship idols. Note, Sinners would become saints, if they 
would but shew themselves men; if they would but support the dignity of | 
their nature, and use aright the powers and capacities of it. Many things 
you have been minded of; bring them again to mind, recall them into your 
memories, and revolve them there. ‘* O ye transgressors consider your ways ;” 
“Remember whence ye are fallen, and repent,” and so recover yourselves. 

4. He again produceth incontestable proofs that he is God; that he, and 
none but he, is so; ver. 9, “ Lam God, and there is none else,” none beside me; 
“Tam God, and there is none like me.” This is that which we have need to be 
minded of again and again. For proof of it, he refers, 

Ist. To the sacred history: “ Reman the former things of old,” what the 
God of Israel did for his people in their beginnings; whether he did not that 
for them which no one else could, and which the false gods did not, nor could | 
do for their worshippers. Remember those things, and you will own that ial 
am God, and there is none else ;” and this is a good reason why we should give | 
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glory to him as a nonsuch, and why we should not give that glory to any other 
which is @ te to him alone, Ax. xv. 11. 
2nd. ‘To the sacred prophecy. He is God alone; for it is he only that declares 


“the end from the beginning,” ver.10. From the beginning of time he declared 
the end of time, the end of all things, in the prophecy of Enoch: “ Behold the 
Lord comes.” From the beginning of a nation he declares what the end of it 


will be. He told Israel what should befall them in the latter days, what their 
end should be, and wished they were so wise a: to consider it, Deu. xxxii. 20, 29, 
From the beginning of an event he deciares what the end of it will be, 
“ Known unto God are all his works;” and when he pleaseth he makes them 
known. Farther than prophecy guides us, it is impossible for us to “find out 
the work that God makes from the beginning to the end,” #eel. iii. 11; he 
“declares from ancient times the things that are not yet done.” ‘There are 
many Scripture prophecies, which were delivered long ago, but are not yet 
accomplished; but the accomplishing of some in the meantime is an earnest 
of the accomplishment of the rest in due time; and by this it appears he is God 
and none else. It is he, and none but he, that can say, and make his words 
good; “ My counsel shall stand,” and all the powers of hell and earth cannot 
control or disannul it, nor all their policies correct or countermine it. As God’s 
operations are all according to his counsels, so his counsels shall all be fulfilled 
in his operations; and none of his measures shall be broken, none of his designs 
shall miscarry. This yields abundant satisfaction to those that have bound 
up all their comforts in God’s counsels, that his counsel shall undoubtedly 
stand; and if we are come to this, that whatever pleaseth God pleaseth us, 
nothing can contribute more to make us easy than to be assured of this, that 
God will do all his pleasure, Ps. exxxv. 6. 

The accomplishment of this particular prophecy, which relates to the eleva- 
tion of Cyrus, and his agency in the deliverance of God’s people out of their 
captivity is instanced in, for the confirmation of this truth, that “the Lord is 
God, and there is none else;” and this is a thing which shall shortly come to 
pass, ver. 11. God doth by his counsel “call a ravenous bird from the east,” 
a bird of prey, Cyrus; who, they say, had a nose like the beak of a hawk, or 


| eagle, to which some think this alludes; or, as others say, to the eagle which 


was his standard, as it was afterwards that of the Romans, to which there is 
supposed to bea reference, Mat. xxiv. 28. Cyrus came from the east at God’s 
call; for he is Lord of hosts, and of those that have hosts at command; and if 
God give him a call he will give him success. He is the man that shall execute 
God’s counsel, though he comes from a far country, and knows nothing of the 
matter. Note, Even those that know not and mind not God’s revealed will, 
yet are made use of to fulfil the counsels of his secret will, which shall all be 
punctually accomplished in their season by what hand he pleaseth. That 
which is here added, to ratify this particular prediction, may abundantly shew 
to the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel. “Ihave spoken” by 
my servants the prophets; and what T have spoken is just .he same with what 
& i have purposed.” For though God has many things in his purposes which are 
not in his prophecies, he has nothing in his prophecies but what are in his 
purposes; and he will do it, for he will never change his mind; he will bring 
it to pass, for it is not in the power of any creature to control him. Observe 
with what a majesty he saith it, as one having authority; “ I have spoken it, 
I will also bring it to pass ;” dictum factum,—‘ no sooner said than done.” “TI 
have purposed it,” and he doth not say, ‘I will take care it shall be done,’ but 
“1 will do it.” Heaven and earth shall pass away sooner than one tittle of the 
word of God. 

Secondly. For the conviction of those that daringly opposed the connsels of 
God, assurance is here given, not only that they shall be accomplished, but they 
shall be accomplished very shortly, ver. 12, 13. This is addressed to the stout- 
hearted ; that is, either, 1. The proud and obstinate Babylonians, that are far 
from righteousness, far from doing justice, or shewing mercy to those they 
have power over, that say they will never let the oppressed go free, but will 
still detain them in spite of their petition, or God’s predictions, that are far 
from any thing of clemency or compassion to the miserable. Or, 2. The 
unhumbled Jews, that have been long under the hammer, long in the furnace, 
but are not broken, are not melted; that, like the unbelieving murmuring 
Israelites in the wilderness, think themselves far from God’s righteousness, 
(that is, from the performance of his promise, and his appearing to judge for 
them,) and by their distrusts set themselves at yet a farther distance from it, 
and keep good things from themselves, as their fathers, who could not enter 
into the land of promise, because of unbelief. ‘This is applicable to the Jewish 
nation, when they rejected the Gospel of Christ; though they followed after 
the law of righteousness, yet attained not to righteousness, because they sought 
it not of faith, Rom. ix. 31,32; they perished far from righteousness, and it was 
because they were stout-hearted, Rom. x. 3. 

Now to them God saith that, whatever they think, the one in presumption, 
the other in despair, lst. Salvation shall be certainly wrought for God’s 
people. If men will not do them justice, God will; and his righteousness 
shall effect that for them which men’s righteousness would not reach to. He 
will “place salvation in Zion;” that is, he will make Jerusalem a place of 
safety and defence to all those that will plant themselves there. Thence shall 
salvation go forth for Israel his glory. God glories in his Lsrael; and he will 
be glorified in the salvation he designs to work out for them, it shall redound 
greatly to his honour. This salvation shall be in Zion, for thence the Gospel 
shall take rise, ch. ii. 3; thither the Redeemer comes, Jsa. lix. 20; Rom. xi. 26; 
and it is Zion’s king that hath salvation, Zec.ix.9. 2nd. It shall be very shortly 
wrought. ‘This is especially insisted on to those who thought it at a distance; 
“1 bring near my righteousness,” nearer than you think of. Perhaps it is 
nearest of all when your straits are greatest, and your enemies most injurious, 
“Tt shall not be far off,” when there is occasion fer it, Ps. Ixxxv. 9. “ Behold, 
the Judge stands before the door.” “ My salvation shall not tarry” any longer 
than till it is ripe, and you are ready for it; and therefore, though it tarry, wait 
fur it; wait patiently. For “he that shall come will come, and will not tarry,” 
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Infinite Wisdom could have ordered things so as that Israel might have Been released, 
and yet Babylon unhurt; but if they will harden their hearts, and will not let the 
people go, they must thank themselves that their ruin is made to pave the way to 
Israel’s release; and therefore that ruin is here in this chapter largely foretold, not to 
gratify. a spirit of revenge in the people of God, that had been used barbarously by 
them, but to encourage their faith and hope concerning their own deliverance, and 
to be a type of the downfal of that great enemy of the New Testament church which 
in the Revelation govs under the name of Babylon. In this chapter we have, L. The 
greatness of the ruin threatened: that Babylon shall be brought down to the dust, and 
made completely miserable; should fall from the height of prosperity, into the depth of 
adversity, ver. 1—5, IL. The sins that provoked God to bring this ruin upon them: 
1. Their cruelty to the people of God, ver.6; 2. Their pride and carnal security, 
ver. 7—9; 3.-Their confidence in themselves, and contempt of God, ver. 10; 4. Their 
use of magic arts, and their dependence upon enchantments and sorceries, which 
should be so far from standing them in any stead, that they should but hasten their 
ruin, ver. 11—15, 


xlvii. 15. The “merchants” here seem to be the men who carried 
on the traffic of deceit mentioned in the preceding note. Some, 
however, think i traders are intended, or those with whom 
business was transacte ’ 

xlviii. 4. For “an iron sinew” some render an iron rod, or an iron 
bar. The sense is that of stiff-necked, or stubborn. 

xviii. 7. The words, “ They are created now,” &c., signify that the 
declarations made to them by the Lord were altogether new revela- 


tions, not based upon calculations and phenomena like heathen 
oracles, but originating in the divine mind itself, and directly given 
by him. 

( xlviii. 8. “Yea, from that time that thine ear was not opened” 
should rather be “‘ Yea, from then (i.e., of old) thine ear was not 
opened.” 

xlviii. 9. “ For my praise will I refrain for thee :” rather, “‘ For my 
praise will I refrain (or restrain) it (i e,, my anger) from thee.” 
699 
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“OME down, and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of 

/ Sit on the ground : [ Babylon, 

There is no throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans : 

For thou shalt no more be called tender and delicate 

Take the millstones, and grind meal : 

Uncover thy locks, make bare the leg, 

Uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers, 

Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, 

Yea, thy shame shall be seen : 

I will take vengeance, 

And I will not meet thee as a man. 

As for our redeemer, the Lorp of hosts zs his name, 

The Holy One of Israel. 

Sit thou silent, and get thee into darkness, O daughter of 
the Chaldeans: 

For thou shalt no more be called, The lady of kingdoms. 

I was wroth with my people, 

I have polluted mine inheritance, 

And given them into thine hand : 

Thou didst shew them no mercy ; 

Upon the ancient hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke. 


In these verses God by the prophet sends a message even to Babylon, like 
that of Jonah to Nineveh; the time is at hand when Babylon shall be destroyed. 
Fair warning is thus given her that she may by repentance prevent the ruin, 
and there may be a lengthening of her tranquillity. We may observe here, 

First. God’s controversy with Babylon. We will begin with that, for there 
all the calamity begins. She hath made God her enemy, and then who can 
befriend her? Let her know that the righteous Judge to whom vengeance 
belongs, hath said, ver. 3, “I will take vengeance.” She has provoked God, and 
shall be reckoned with for it, when the measure of her iniquities is full. Woe 
to those on whom God comes to take vengeance; for “ who knows the power 
of his anger,” and what a fearful thing it is to fall into his hands? Were it a man 
like ourselves that would be revenged on us, we might hope to bea match for 
him, either to make our escape from him or to make our part good with him; 
but he saith, “I will not meet thee as a man,” not with the compassions of a 
man; but I will be unto thee as a lion, and a young lion, Hos. v. 14; or rather, 
not with the strength of a man, which is easily resisted, but with the power of 
a God which cannot be resisted. Not with the justice of a man, which may be 
bribed or biassed, or mollified by a foolish pity, but with the justice of a God, 
which is strict and severe, and can never be evaded. As in pardoning the 
penitent, so in punishing the impenitent, he is God and not man, Hos. xi. 9. 

Secondly. The particular ground of this controversy. Weare sure there is 
cause for it, and it is a just cause; it is the vengeance of his temple, Jer. 1. 28; 
it is for violence done to Zion, Jer. li. 35. God will plead his people’s cause 
against them. It is acknowledged, ver. 6, that God had in wrath delivered his 
people into the hands of the Babylonians; had made use of them for the correc- 
tion of his children, and had by their means polluted his inheritance; had left 
his peculiar Reople exposed to suffer in common with the rest of the nations; 
had suffered the heathen, who should have been kept at a distance, to comeeinto 
his sanctuary, and defile his temple, Ps. lxxix: 1. Herein God was righteous, 
but the Babylonians carried the matter too far; and when they had them in 
their hands, triumphing to see a people that had been so much in reputation 
for wisdom, holiness, and honour, brought thus low, with a base and servile 
spirit they trampled upon them, and shewed them no mercy; no, not the com- 
mon instances of humanity, which the miserable are entitled to purely by their 
misery. They used them barbarously, and with an air of contempt, nay, and 
of complacency in their calamities. ‘They were brought under the yoke; but, 
as if that were not enough, they laid the yoke on very heavily, adding affliction 
to the afflicted. Nay, they laid it on the ancient, the elders in years, who were 
past their labour, and must sink under a yoke which those in their youthful 
strength would easily bear. The elders in office, those that had been judges 
and magistrates, and persons of the first rank, they took a pride in putting 
them to the meanest, hardest drudgery ; Jeremiah laments this, that the faces 
of elders were not honoured, Zam. vy. 12. Nothing brings a surer and sorer 
ruin upon any people than cruelty, especially to God’s Israel. : 

Thirdly. The terror of this controversy. She has reason to tremble, when 
she is told who it is that has this quarrel with her, ver. 4. As for our Redeemer, 
our God, that undertakes to plead our cause, as the avenger of our blood, he 
hath two names which speak not only comfort to us, but terror to our adver- 
saries. 1. He is the Lord of hosts, that has all the creatures at his command, 
and therefore has all power both in heaven and in earth. Woe to those against 
whom the Lord fights, for the whole creation is at war with them. 2. He is 
the Holy One of Israel, a God in covenant with us, who has his residence*samong 
us, and will faithfully perform all the promises he hath made to us. God’s 
pope and holiness are engaged against Babylon, and for Zion. This may fitly 

e applied to Christ, our great Redeemer; he is both Lord of hosts and the 
Holy One of Israel. 

Fourthly. ‘The consequences of it to Babylon. She is called a virgin, because 
so she thought herself, though she was “ the mother of harlots ;” beautiful as a 
virgin, and courted by all about her; she had been called “ tender and delicate,” 
ver, 1; and “the lady of kingdoms,” ver. §; but now the case is altered. 

1. Her honour is gone, and she must bid farewell to all her dignity. She that 
had sat at the upper end of the world, sat in state, and sat at ease, must now 
“come down, and sit in the dust,” as very mean, and a deep mourner; “ must sit 
on the ground,” for she shall be so emptied and impoverished that she shall 
not have a seat left her to sit upon. 

2. Her power is gone, and she must bid farewell to all her dominion. She 
shall rule no more as she has done, nor give law as she has done to her neigh- 
bours; “There is no throne,” none for thee, “O daughter of the Chaldeans.” 
Note, Those that abuse their honour and power provoke God to deprive 
tnem of it, and to make them “ come down and sit in the dust.” 

3. Her ease and pleasure is gone. She shall “no more be called tender and 
delicate,” as she has been, for she shall not only be deprived of all those things 
with which she pampered herself, but shall be put to hard service, and made 
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to feel both want and pain, which should be more than doubly grievous to 
her that w#ien time was “ would not venture to set 50 much as the sole of 
her foot to the ground for tenderness and for delicacy,” Deu. xxviii. 56. It is 
our wisdom not to use ourselves to be tender and delcate, because we know 
not how hardly others may use us before we die, nor what straits we may be 
reduced to. 

4. Her liberty is gone, and she is brought into a state of servitude, and as sore 
a bondage as she in her prosperity had brought others to. Even the great men 
of Babylon must now receive the same law from the conquerors that they used 
to give to the conquered; “take the millstones, and grind meat,” ver. 2. Set 
to work, to hard labour, like beating hemp in Bridewell, which will make thee 
sweat so as that thou must throw of all thy head dresses, and “ uncover thy 
locks.” When they were driven from one place to another, at the capricious 
humour of their masters, they must be forced to wade up to the middle through 
the waters; to “make bare the leg and uncover the thigh,” that they might 
“pass over the rivers,” which would be a great mortification to them that used 
to ride in state. But let them not complain, for when time was, just thus they 
had used their captives ; and “ with what measure they then meted, it is now 
measured to them again.” Let those that have power use it with temper and 
moderation, considering that the spoke that is uppermost will be under. 

5, All her glory, and all her glorying, is gone. Instead of glory, she has 
ignominy; ver. 3; “‘ Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, and thy shame shall be 
seen,” according to the base and barbarous usage they commonly gave their 
captives, to whom, for covetousness of their clothes, they did not leave rags 
sufficient to cover their nakedness, so void were they of the modesty, as well 
as of the pity, due to the human nature. Instead of glorying, she sits silent, 
and gets into darkness, ver. 5; ashamed to shew her face, for she has quite lost 
her credit, and “shall no more be called the lady of kingdoms.” Note, God 
can make those sit silent that used to make the greatest noise in the world; 
and send those into darkness that used to make the greatest figure. Let him 
that glories therefore glory in a God that changeth not, and not in any worldly 
wealth, pleasure, or honour, which is subject to change. 


i 7 And thou saidst, I shall be a lady for ever: 

So that thou didst not lay these ¢hings to thy heart, 

Neither didst remember the latter end of it. 

‘Therefore hear now this, thou that art given to pleasures, 

That dwellest carelessly, 

That sayest in thine heart, 

I am, and none else beside me ; 

I shall not sit as a widow, 

Neither shall I know the loss of children : 

But these two ¢hzvgs shall come to thee in a moment in 

The loss of children, and widowhood : [one day, 

They shall come upon thee in their perfection 

For the multitude of thy sorceries, 

And for the great abundance of thine enchantments.  - 

For thou hast trusted in thy wickedness; 

Thou hast said, None seeth me. 

Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee ; 

And thou hast said in thine heart, J am,and none else 

Therefore shall evil come upon thee ; [beside me, 

Thou shalt not know from whence it riseth : 

And mischief shall fall upon thee ; 

Thou shalt not be able to put it off: 

And desolation shall come upon thee suddenly, which 
thou shalt not know. 

Stand now with thine enchantments, 

And witb the multitude of thy sorceries, 

Wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth ; 

If so be thou shalt be able to profit, 

If so be thou mayest prevail. 

Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels. 

Let now the astrologers, the stargazers, 

The monthly prognosticators, 

Stand up, and save thee 

From ‘hese things that shall come upon thee. 

Behold, they shall be as stubble ; 

The fire shall burn them ; [flame : 

They shall not deliver themselves from the power of the 

There shall not be a coal to warm at, 

Nor fire to sit before it. 

Thusshall they be unto thee with whom thou hast laboured, 

Even thy merchants, from thy youth: 

They shall wander every one to his quarter ; 

None shall save thee. 
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Bahylon, now doome to ruin, is here “ee ( upbraided with her pride, luxury, 
and security in the day of her prosperity, and the confidence she had in ner own _ 
wisdom and forecast, and particuarly in the prognostications and counsels of 


xviii. 10. “ Not with silver” is by many understood to mean 
“not hike silver,” or “not as silver,” for another purpose and in 
another way, 

xlviii. 14. “The Lord hath loved him:” this is often explained 
to mean, “‘He whom the Lord loves will do,” &c., in reference to 
Cyrus. It is held by others that the sense is, “ Jehovah loves him,” 
i.e, Israel, and to show his love “he will do all his pleasure in 
Babylon, and his arm” (i.e., the arm of the Lord) “shall be on the 
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Chaldeans.” The Syriac renders it, “The Lord loves to do his will 
on Babylon, and on the land of the Chaldeans.” 
differs from the Hebrew, and may have followed a various reading. — 
The next verse seems to favour the opinion that Cyrus is meant here 
as God’s agent in executing his purposes. f 

- xlviii. 18, 19. The two comparisons in verse 18 suggest similar 
ideas. 


ye 


The Greek ‘alae™” 


Peace like a river means constant quiet and prosperity. —_ 
Righteousness like the waves means continued spiritual excellence. 
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the astrologers. And these things are mentioned both to justify God in bring- 
ing these judgments upon her, and to mortify her, and put her to so much 
*he greater shame under these judgments; for when God comes forth to take 
vengeance, glory belongs to him, but confusion to the sinner. 

First. The Bal ylonians are here eees with their pride and haughtiness 
and the mighty conceit they had of themselves, because of their wealth and 
power, and the vast extent of their dominion. It was the language, both of the 
govermnens and of the body of the people, “ Thou sayest in thine heart,” and 

od, who searcheth all hearts, can tell men what they say there, though they 
never speak it out,) “I am, and none else besides me,” ver, 8; and the same 
again, ver. 10. The repetition of this part of the charge intimates, that they 
said it often, and that it was very offensive to God. It is the very word that 
God had often said concerning himself; “I am, and none else besides me,” 
speaking his self-existence, his infinite and incomparable perfections, and his 
sole supremacy; and all this Babylon pretends to. And no wonder, if she that 
assumed a power to make what gods and goddesses she pleased, for the people 
to worship, made herself one among the rest. It is presumption to say of any 
creature, Tt is, and there is not its like, there is none besides it; for creatures 
stand pretty much upon a level with one another. But it is insufferable 
arrogance for any to say so of themselves, and an evidence of their self- 
ignorance. 

Secondly. They are upbraided with their luxury and love of ease; ver. 8, 
“Thou that art given to pleasures,” art a slave to them, art in them as in thine 
element; and that thou mayest enjoy them without disturbance or interruption, 
“dwellest carelessly,” and layest nothing to heart. Great wealth and plenty is 
a great temptation to sensuality; and where there is fulness of bread there 
is commonly abundance of idleness. But if those that are given to pleasures. 
and dwell carelessly, would but hear this, that for all these things God shall 
bring them into judgment, it would be a damp to their mirth, an allay to their 
pleasure, and would find them something to be in care about. 

Thirdly. They are upbraided with their carnal security, and their vain con- 
fidence of the perpetuity of their pomps and pleasures. ‘This is much insisted 
on here. Observe, 

1. The cause of their security. They therefore thought themselves safe and 
out of danger; not because they were ignorant of the uncertainty of all 
earthly enjoyments, and the inevitable fate that attends states and kingdoms 
as well as oes persons, but because “they did not lay this to heart,” 
did not apply it to themselves, nor give it a due consideration. They lulled 
themselves oak in ease and pleasure, and dreamt of nothing else but that 
“to-morrow shall be as this day, and much more abundant.” They did not 
remember the latter end of it; not the latter end of their prosperity, that that 
is a fading flower, and will wither; not the latter end of their iniquity, that it 
will be bitterness; that the day will come, when their injustice and oppression 
must be reckoned for and punished. Ske did not remember her latter end, so 
some read it; she forgat that her day wili come to fall, and what would be in 
the end hereof. It was the ruin of Jerusalem, Lam.i. 9, “She remembered 
not her last end, therefore she came down wonderfully :” and it was Babylon’s 
ruin too. Therefore the children of men are easy, and think themselves safe 
in their sinful ways, because they never think of death and judgment, and their 
future state. 

2. The ground of their security. They trusted in their wickedness, and in 
their wisdom, ver. 10. Ist. Their power and wealth, which they had gotten 
by fraud and oppression, was their confidence. Thou hast trusted in thy 
wickedness, as Doeg, Ps. lii. 7. Many have so debauched their own con- 
sciences, and are got to such a pitch of daring wickedness, that they stick at 
nothing; and this they trust to carry them through those difficulties which 
embarrass men that make conscience of what they say and do. They doubt 
not but they shall be too hard for all their enemies, because they dare lie, and 
kill, and forswear themselves, and do any thing for their interest. ““hus they 
trust in their wickedness to secure them, which is the only thing that will ruin 
them. 2nd. Their policy and craft, which they called their wisdom, was their 
confidence. They thought they could outwit all mankind, and therefore might 
set all their enemies at defiance; but their wisdom and knowledge perverted 
them, and turned them out of the way; made them forget themselves, and the 
preparation necessary to be made for hereafter. * 

3. The expressions of their security. Three things this proud and haughty 
monarchy said, in her security: Ist. ‘I shall be a lady for ever.” She looked 
upon the patent of her honour to be, not during the pleasure of the Sovereign 
Lord, the fountain of honour, or during her own good behaviour, but to be per- 

etual to the present pera and their heirs and successors for ever. She 
is not nie a that she is a lady, but confident she “ shall be a lady for ever.” 
Thus the New-Testament Babylon saith, “I sit as a queen, and shall see no 
sorrow,” Rev. xviii. 7. ‘Those ladies mistake themselves, and consider not their 
latter end, who think they shall be ladies for ever; for death will shee lay 
their honour with them in the dust. Saints shall be saints for ever, but lords 
and ladies will not be so for ever. 2nd. “I shall not sit as a widow,” in solitude 
and sorrow; shall never lose that power and wealth I am thus wedded to. The 
monarchy shall never want a monarch to espouse and protect it, and be a 
husband to the state; nor shall I “know the loss of children.” She was as 
confident of the continuance of the numbers of her Peers as of the dignity 
of her prince; and had no fear of being either deposed or depopulated. Those 
that are in a height of vba tiE are apt to fancy themselves out of the reach 
of adverse fate. 3rd. None seeth me when I do amiss; and therefore there 
will be none to call me to an account. It is common for sinners to promise 
themselves impunity, because they promise themselves secrecy in their wicked 
ways. They trust to their wicked arts and designs to stand them in stead ; 
because they think they have carried them on so plausibly, as that none can 
discern the wickedness and deceit of them. 

4. The punishment of their security. It shall be their ruin; and it will be, 
lst. A complete ruin, the ruin of all their comforts and confidences ; “ These 
two things shall come upon thee,” the very two things that thou didst set at 
defiance, “loss of children and widowhood.” Both thy princes and thy people 
shall be cut off, so that thou shalt be no more a government, no more a nation. 
Note, God often brings upon secure sinners those very mischiefs which they 
least feared, and thought themselves in least danger of. They shall come upon 
thee in their perfection, with all their aggravating circumstances, and without 
any thing to allay or mitigate them. AtfHictions to God’s children are not 
afflictions in perfection ; widowhood is not to them a calamity in perfection, for 
they have this to comfort themselves with, that their Maker is their husband. 
Loss of children is not, for he is better to them than ten sons. But on his 
enemies they come in perfection. Widowhood and loss of children are either 
of them great eae but both together great indeed. Naomi thinks she ma 
well be called Marah is le! 

Ru.i.5. And yet on her these evils did not come in erfection, for she had two 
daughters-in-law left, that were comforts to her. But on Babylon they come 
in perfection; she has no comfort epee 2nd. It shall be a sudden and 
surprising ruin. The evil shall come in one day, nay, in a moment; which will 
make it much the more terrible, especially to those that were so very secure. 
* Evil shall come upon thee,” and thou shalt neither have time nor way to 


The two comparisons in verse 19 must also be regarded as analogous, 
if not identical. For “gravel” some give “ bowels,” but our version 
may stand. 

xlviii. 20. This verse commences a new paragraph or section, and 
is a prophetic exhortation to Israel, who is to leave Babylon with 
exultant recollections of the former great deliverance out of Egypt: 
«The Lord redeemed his servant Jacob.” Having spoken of all Israel 
as Jacob, the style changes, and the people are spoken of in the plural. 


when she is left both of her sons and of her husband, | 
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provide against it, or to prepare for it; for “thou shalt not know from whence 
it riseth,” and therefore shalt not know where to stand upon thy guard. ‘Thou 
shalt not know the morning thereof,’ so the Hebrew phrase is; we know just 
when and where the day will break, and the sun rise, but we know ot what the 
day when it is come will bring forth, nor when or where trouble will arise. 
Perhaps the storm may come from that point of the compass which we little 
thought of. Babylon pretended to great wisdom and knowledge, ver. 10, but 
with all her knowledge cannot foresee, nor with all her wisdom prevent, the 
ruin threatened. “ Desolation shall come upon thee suddenly” as a thief in 
the night, “which thou shalt not know;” that is, which thou little thought of. 
Fair warning was indeed given them by this and other prophets of the Lord, 
of this desolation; but they slighted that notice, and wound give no credit to it; 
and therefore justly is it so ordered that they should have no other notice of it, 
but that, partly through their own security, and partly through the swiftness 
and subtlety of the enemy, when it came, it should be a perfect surprise to 
them. Those that slight the warnings of the written word let them not expect 
any other premonitions, 3rd. It shall be an irresistible ruin, and such as they 
should have no fence against ; “ Mischief shall come upon thee” so suddenly 
that thou shalt have no time to turn thee in; so parties , that “thou shalt not 
be able” to make head against it, and “to put it off,” and save thyself. ‘There is 
no opposing the judgments of God, when they come with commission. Babylon 
herself, with all her wealth, and power, and multitude, is not able to put off the 
mischief that comes. 

Fourthly. They are upbraided with their divinations, their magical and 
astrological arts and sciences; which the Chaldeans, above any other nation, 
were notorious for, and from them other nations borrowed all their learning 
of that kind. 

1. This is here spoken of as one of their provoking sins, which would bring 
the judgments of God upon them, ver. 9. ‘These evils shall come upon thee, to 
punish thee “for the multitude of thy sorceries, and the great abundance of 
thine enchantments.” Witchcraft isa sin in its own nature exceeding heinous; 
it is giving that honour to the devil, which is due to God only; making God’s 
enemy our guide, and the father of lies our oracle. In Babylon it was a national 
sin, and had the protection and countenance of the government. Conjurors, for 
aught appears, were their privy counsellors and prime ministers of state. And 
shall not God visit for these things? Observe what a multitude, what a great 
abundance, of sorceries and enchantments there were among them. Such a 
bewitching sin this was, that when it was once admitted it spread like wildfire, 
and they never knew any end of it. ‘The deceived and the deceivers both 
increased strangely. 

2. It is here spoken of as one of their vain confidences, which they relied 
mueh upon, but should be deceived in, for it would not serve so much as to give 
them notice of the judgments coming, much less to guard against them. 

Ist. They are here upbraided with the mighty pains they had taken about 
their sorceries and enchantments. Thou hast “laboured in them from thy 
youth.” They trained up their young men in these studies; and those that 
applied themselves to them were indefatigable in their labours about them 
reading books, making observations, trying experiments. Well, let them “stan 
up now with their enchantments,” and try their skill in the critical moment. Let 
them make a stand, if they can, in opposition to the invading enemy. Let them 
stand to offer their service to their country; but to what purpose? “Thou art 
wearied in the multitude of thy counsellors” of this kind; hast advised with 
them all, but hast received no satisfaction from them. ‘The different schemes 
they have erected, and the different judgments they have given, have but 
increased thy perplexity, and tired thee out. In multitude of such counsellors 
there is no safety. 

2ud, Taney are upbraided with the variety they had of such kind of people 
among them, ver. 13. ‘lhey had their astrologers, or viewers of the heavens; 
that did not consider them, as David, to behold the wisdom and power of Gox 
in them, but under pretence of foretelling future events by them. They viewed 
the heavens, and forgot Him that made them and set their dominion on the 
earth, Job xxxviii. 33, and hath himself dominion over them, for he rides on 
the heavens. They had their stargazers, who, by the motions of the stars, their 
conjunctions and oppositions, read the doom of states and kingdoms. They 
had their monthly prognosticators, their almanac makers, that told what 
weather it should be, or what news they should have each month. ‘The great 
stock they had of these was what they valued themselves much upon; but they 
were all cheats, and their art a sham. I confess, 1 see not how the judicial 
astrology, which some now pretend to, by the rules of which they undertake 
to prophesy concerning things to come, can be distinguished from that of the 
Chaldeans, and therefore how it can escape the censure and contempt which 
this text lays that under. Yet I fear there are some who study their almanacs, 
and pay more regard to them and their prognostications, than to their Bibles 
and the prophecies there. 

3rd. They are upbraided with the utter inability and seed ee Pes all these 
pretenders to do them any kindness in the day of their distress. Let them see 
whether, with the help of their enchantments, they can prevail against their 
enemies or profit themselves, spirit their own forces or dispirit those that 
came against them, ver. 12. Let’ them see what service those can do them who 
make a trade of divination; let them stand up, and either by their power save 
thee from these evils that are coming upon thee, or by their foresight make suck 
a discovery of them beforehand, as that thou mayest, by needful precautions, 
save thyself; as Elisha, by meena 3 to the king of Israel the motions of the 
Syrian army, enatied him to save himself, not once, nor twice, 2 Kin. vi. 10. 

is baffling of the diviners was literally fulfilled, when that night that 
Babylon was taken, and Belshazzar slain, all his astrologers, soothsayers and 
wise men, were quite nonplussed with the handwriting on the wall that pro- 


v. 8. 

4th. They are upbraided with the fall of the wise men themselves in the 
common ruin, ver. 14. They are unlikely to stand their friends in any stead 
who cannot secure themselves. They are as stubble at the best, worthless and 
useless; and they shall be as stubble before a consuming fire. The Persians, 
to make room for their own wise men, will cut off those of Babylon; that fire 
shall burn them, and they shall not deliver themselves from the power of the 
flame. They can expect no other but to be devoured, who, by their sins, make 
themselves fuel to a devouring fire. When God kindles a fire among them, it 
shall not be a coal to warm at, and a fire to sit before, but a coal to burn them. 
Or rather it notes, that they shall be utterly consumed by the judgments of 
God, burnt quite to ashes, and there shall not remain one live coal to do any 

any service, For when God et he will overcome. 

6th. They are tee at with their merchants, and those they dealt with 
ver. 15. Such as they dealt with from. their youth; either, First. In a way o 
consultation. These astrologers that dealt in the black art they always loved 
to be dealing with, and they were in effect their merchants. Fortune-telling 
was one of the best trades #. Babylon; and those that followed that trade 
probably lived as great, and got as much money, as the richest merchants. Yet 
when sume of them were devoured, others run their country, every one to hia 

uarter; and there was none to save Babylon. Miserable comforters are they 
ail Or, Secondly. In a way of commerce, As their astrelogers failed them 


xlix. 1. Itis quite true that the word for “ isles’”’ or “islands” some- 
times means maritime districts, or countries beyond the sea, and hence 
some render it here “distant lands.’ Some explain it to mean 
“navons” or “distant nations.” J. D. Michaelis understands it of 
Europe and Asia Minor, while Ewald and others prefer to explain it 
of “coasts,” and some abide by the common signification. The 
question 1s aot of prime importance, as foreign parts must be 
meant. The word “people,” as frequently happens in the common 
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with whom they had laboured, so did their merchants; they took care to secure 
their own effects, and then valued not what became of Babylon. They wandered 
“ every one to his own quarter ;” each man shifted for his own safety, but none 
would offer to lend a helping hand, no, not to a city byewaion they had got so 
much money. Every one for himself, but few for his friends. The New 
Testament Babylon is lamented by the merchants that were made rich by her ; 
but they very prudently stand afar off to lament her, Rev. xviii. 15; not willing 
to attempt any thing for her succour. Happy they who, by faith and prayer, 
deal with One that will be “a very present help in time of trouble.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


God having in the foregoing chapter reckoned with the Babylonians, and shewed them 
their sins, and the desolation that was coming upon them for their sins, to shew that 
he hates sin wherever he finds it, and will not connive at it in his own people, comes 
in this chapter to shew the house of Jacob their sins; but, withal, the mercy God had 
in store for them notwithstanding; and he therefore sets their sins in order before 
them, that by their repentance and reformation, they might be prepared for that mercy. 
I. He chargeth them with hypocrisy in that which is good, and obstinacy in that which 
is evil; especially in their idolatry, notwithstanding the many convincing proofs God 
had given them that he is God alone, ver. 1—8. II. He assures them that their 
deliverance would be wrought purely for the sake of God’s own name, and not for any 
merit of theirs, ver. 9—11. I‘I. He encourageth them to depend purely upon God’s 
power and promise for this deliverance, ver. 12—15. IV. He shews them that, as it 
was by their own sin that they brought themselves into captivity, so it would be only 
by the grace of God that they would obtain the necessary preparations for their enlarge- 
ment, ver. 16—19. V. He proclaims their release; yet with a proviso, that the wicked 
shall have no benefit by it, ver. 20—22. 


EAR ye this, O house of Jacob, 
Which are called by the name of Israel, 
And are come forth out of the waters of Judah, 
Which swear by the name of the Lorn, 
And make mention of the God of Israel, 
Bud not in truth, nor in righteousness. 
2 For they call themselves of the holy city. 
And stay themselves upon the God of Israel ; 
The Lorp of hosts zs his name. 
8 I have declared the former things from the beginning ; 
And they went forth out of my mouth, and I shewed them; 
I did them suddenly, and they came to pass 
4 Because I knew that thou ar?¢ obstinate, 
And thy neck ¢s an iron sinew, 
And thy brow brass ; 
I have even from the beginning declared 7¢ to thee ; 
Before it came to pass I shewed 7¢ thee : 
Lest thou shouldest say, Mine idol hath done them, 
And my graven image, and my molten image, hath coin- 
6 Thou hast heard, see all this ; [manded them. 
And will not ye declare i¢? 
I have shewed thee new things from this time, 
Even hidden things, and thou didst not know them. 
7 They are created now, and not from the beginning ; 
Even before the day when thou heardest them not ; 
Lest thou shouldest say, Behold, I knew them. 
8 Yea, thou heardest not; yea, thou knewest not ; 
Yea, from that time ¢ha¢ thine ear was not opened : 
For I knew that thou wouldest deal very treacherously, 
And wast called a transgressor from the womb. 


We may observe here, f : 

First. The hypocritical profession which many of the Jews made of religion, 
and relation to God. To those who made such a profession the prophet is 
here ordered to apply himself, for their conviction and humiliation ; that they 
ieee own God's justice in what he had brought upon them. Now observe 

ere 

1. How high their profession of religion soared. What a fair show they 
made in the flesh, and how far they went towards heaven; what a good livery 
they wore, and what a good face they put upon a very bad heart. Ist. They 
were the house of Jacob; they had a place and a name in the visible church; 
“ Jacob have I loved.” Jacob is God’s chosen; and they are not only retainers 
to his family, but descendants from him. 2nd. They were “called by the name 
of Israel,” an honourable name. They were of that people “to whom per- 
tained both the giving of the law and the promises.” Israel signifies ‘a prince 
with God;’ and they prided themselves in being of that princely race. 3rd. } 
“They came forth out of the waters of Judah,” and thence were called Jews. 
They were of the royal tribe, the tribe of which Shiloh was to come; the tribe 
that adhered to God when the rest revolted. 4th. They “sware by the name 
of the Lord,” and thereby owned him to be the true God, and their God, and 
gave glory to him as the righteous Judge of all. They ‘sware to the name of 
the Lord, so it may be read; they took an oath of allegiance to him as their 
king, and joined themselves to him in covenant. 5th. They made mention of 
the God of Israel in their prayers and praises; they often spoke of him, 
observed his memorials, and Ipoh to be very mindful of him. 6th. They 
called “themselves of the holy city;” and when they were captives in Babylon, 
purely from a principle of honour ests pergie ys for their native country, they 
valued themselves upon their interest init. Many that are themselves unholy 
are proud of their relation to the church, the holy city. 7th. They stayed 
“themselves upon the God of Israel,’ and boasted of his promises, and his 
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covenant with them. They “leaned on the Lord,” Mic. iii. 11. And if they 
were asked concerning their God, they could say, “ The Lord of hosts is Ine 
naeey the Lord of all. Happy we, therefore, and very great, that have relation 
o him. 

2. How low their profession of religion sunk for all this. It was all in vain, 
for it was all a jest, it was not in truth and righteousness. Their hearts were 
not true nor right in these professions. Note, All our religious professions 
avail nothing farther than they are made in truth and righteousness. If we be 
not sincere in them we do but take the name of the Lord our God in vain. 

Secondly. The means God used, and the method he took, to keep them close 
to himself, and to prevent their turning aside to idolatry. The many excellent 
laws he gave them, with their sanctions, and the hedges about them, it seems 
would not serve to restrain them from that sin which did most easily beset 
them; and therefore to those God added remarkable prophecies and remark- 
able providences in pursuance of those prophecies, which were all designed to 
convince them that their God was the only true God, and that it was therefore 
both their duty and interest to adhere to him. 

1. He both dignified and favoured them with remarkable prophecies; ver. 3. 
“T have declared the former things from the beginning.” Nothing materia! 
happened to their nation from its original, but it was prophesied of before: 
their bondage in Fevet, their deliverance thence, the situation of their tribes 
in Canaan, We. ; all these things went forth out of God’s mouth, and he shewed 
them. Herein they were honoured above any nation, and even their curiosity 
gratified ; their prophecies were such as they could rely upon, and such as con- 
cerned themselves and their own nation. And they were all verified by the 
accomplishment of them. “I did them suddenly,” when tiuey were least expected 
by themselves or others, and therefore could not be foreseen by any but a Disise 
prescience; “I did them, and they came to pass;” for what God doth he doth 
effectually. These very calamities they were now groaning under in Babylon 
God did from the beginning declare to them by Moses, as the certain conse- 
quences of their apostacy from God, Lev. xxvi. 31, &c., and Deu. xxviii. 36, &e. ; 
xxix. 28. He also declared to them their return to God and to their own land 
again, Deu. xxx. 4, %c.; Lev. xxvi. 44, 45. Thus he shewed them how he would 
deal with them long before it came to pass. Let them compare their present 
state, together with the deliverance ee! had now in prospect, with what was 
written in the law, and they would find the Scripture exactly fulfilled. 

2. He both dignified and favoured them with remarkable providences ; ver. 6, 
“T have scored thee new things from this time.” Besides the general view 
given them from the beginning of God’s proceedings with them, he shewed thei 
new things by the rophets of their own day, and created them; they were 
hidden things, bai they could not otherwise know, as the prophecy con- 
cerning Cyrus, and the exact time of their release out of Babylon; these things 
God created now. Their restoration was in effect their creation, and they had 


a promise of it, not from the beginning, but of late; for, to prevent their apos- . 


tacy from God, or to recover them, prophecy was kept up amongthem. Yet it 
was told them when they could not come to the knowledge of it any other 
way than by Divine revelation. Consider, saith God, how much soever it is 
talked of now among you and exported, it was told you by the prophets, when 
it was the farthest thing in your thoughts, when you had not heard it, when you 
had not known it, nor had any reason to expect it, and when your ear was not 
opened concerning it, ver. 7,8; when the thing seemed utterly impossible, and 
you would scarce y have given any one the hearing that should have told you 
of it. God had shewed them hidden things which were out of the reach of 
their knowledge, and done for them great things, out of the reach of their 
power; Now, saith he, ver. 6, ‘ thou hast heard, see all this.” Thou hast heard 
the prophecy see the accomplishment of it, and observe whether the word and 
works of God do not exactly agree. “And will ye not declare it,” that, as you 
have heard, so you have seen? Will you not own that the Lord is the true 
God, the only true God; that he has that knowledge and power which no 
creature has, and which none of the gods of the nations can pretend to? Will 
rea not own that your God hath been a good God to you? eclare this to his 

onour and your own shame, who have dealt so deceitfully with him, and pre- 
ferred others before him. 

Thirdly. The reasons why God would take this method with them: 

1. Because he would anticipate their boastings of themselves and their idols. 
Ist. God, by his prophets, told them beforehand of their deliverance, lest they 
should attribute the doing of it to their idols. ‘Thus he saw it necessary to 
secure the glory of it to himself, which otherwise would have been given by. 
some of them to their graven images; I spoke of it, saith God, “lest thou 
shouldest say, Mine idol hath done it,” or hath commanded it to be done, ver. 5. 
There were those that would be apt to say so, and so would be confirmed in 
their idolatry by that which was intended to cure them of it. But they would 
now be for ever precluded from saying this, for if the idols had done it the 
prophets of the idols would have foretold it; but, the prophets of the Lord 
naving foretold it, no doubt it was the power of the Lord that effected it. 
2nd. God foretold it by his prophets, lest they should assume the foresight of 
it to themselves. Those that were not so protane as to have ascribed the thing 
itself to an idol, yet were so proud as to have pretended that by their own 
sagacity they foresaw it, if God had not been beforehand with them and spoken 
first: “ Lest thou shouldest say, Behold, I knew them.” Thus, vain men, that 
would be shonghs wise, commonly undervalue a thing which is really great and 
surprising, with this suggestion, that it was no more than they expected, and 
they knew it would come to this. To anticipate this, and that this boasting 
might for ever be excluded, God told them of it before the day, when as yet 
they dreamed not of it. God has said and done enough to prevent men’s 
boastings of themselves, and that no flesh may glory in his presence ; which, if it 
have not the intended effect, it will aggravate the sin and ruin of the proud, 
and sooner or later “every mouth shall be stopped,” and “all flesh shall become 
silent before God.” ; : 

2. Because he would leave them inexcusable in their obstinacy. Therefore 
he took this pains with them, because he knew they were obstinate, ver. 4. 
He knew. they were so obstinate and perverse that, if he had not supported 
the doctrine of providence by prophecy, they would have had the impudence to 
deny it, and would have said their idol had done that which God did. He knew 
very well, ist. How wilful they would be, and how fully bent they would be 
upon that which is evil. ‘I knew that thou wast hard,’ so the word is; there 
were prophecies as well as precepts which God gave them, because of the 
hardness of their hearts. “Thy neck is an iron sinew,” unapt to yield, and 
submit to the yoke of God’s commandments, unapt to turn and look as upon 
his dealings with thee, or look up to his displeasure against thee; not flexible 
to the will of God, not pliable to his intentions, not manageable by his word or 

rovidence. “Thy brow is brass,” that is, thou art impudent, and canst not 

lush; insolent, and wilt not fear or give back, but thrust on im the way of 
thine heart. God useth means to bring sinners to comply with him, though he 
knows they are obstinate. 2nd. How deceitful they would be, and insincere in 
that which is goons ver. 8. God sent his prophets to them, but they did not 
hear, they would not know; and it was no more than was expected, considering 
what they had been; “Thou wast called,” and not miscalled, “a transgressor 
from the womb.” Ever since they were first formed into a people, they were 


translation, stands for a plural Hebrew word, meaning “peoples.” 
As to who is the speaker, it may be observed that verse 3 shows it to 
be Israel, though some think it is the Messiah, who is in some sense 
identified with Israel. Very much has been written on the subject, 
but only one thing seems certain, which is, that the prediction con- 
tains Messianic elements, as is most apparent in such places as 
verses 6 and 7. 

xlix. 5. A very different version of part of this verse appears in 
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the margin, where for “though Israel be not gathered, yet shall,” 
&e., we have, “that Israel may be gathered to him, and I may,” 
&c. This is owing to a various reading, the words “not” and “to 
him” having the same sound (lo) in the Hebrew, although some- 
what differently written. The ancient Greek, Arabic, Chaldee, and 


Syriac versions all have “to him,” but the Latin has “not”? The — — 
Jews have “not” in most copies of the text, but “to him” in the —__ 


margin, as the proper reading. Critics are divided um opimion, both 
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prone to idolatry; they brought with them out of Egypt a strange addicted- 
ness to that sin, and they were murmurers as soon as ever they began their 
march to Canaan; they were justly upbraided with it then, Deu. ix. 7, 24. 
Therefore “1 knew that thou wouldest deal very treacherously.” God foresaw 
their apostacy, and gave this reason for it, that he had always found them false 
and fickle, Deu. xxxi. 16, 27, 29. This is applicable to particular persons; we 
are all born children of disobedience, we are called transgressors from the 
womb, and therefore it is easy to foresee that we will deal treacherously, very 
treacherously... Where original sin is, actual sin will follow of course. God 
knows it, and yet deals not with us according to our deserts. 


9 For my name's sake will I defer mine anger, 

And for my praise will I refrain for thee, 

That I cut thee not off. 

Behold, I have refined thee, but not with silver ; 

I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction. 

For mine own sake, ever for mine own sake, will I do 7: 
For how should my name be polluted ? 

And I will not give my glory unto another 

Hearken unto me, O Jacob 

And Israel, my called ; 

I am he; I am the first, I also am the last. 

Mine hana also hath laid the foundation of the earth, 
And my right hand hath spanned the heavens : 

When I call unto them, they stand up together. 

All ye, assemble yourselves, and hear ; 

Which among them hath declared these ¢hings ? 

The Lorp hath loved him: he will do his pleasure on 
And his arm shad/ be on the Chaldeans. [ Babylon, 
I, even I, have spoken; yea, I have called him: — [ous; 
I have brought him, and he shall make his way prosper- 


The deliverance of God’s people out of their captivity in Babylon was a thing 
upon many accounts so improbable, that there was need of line upon line for 
the encouragement of the faith and hope of God’s people concerning it. Two 
things were discouraging to them: their own unworthiness that God should do 
it for them, and the many difficulties in the thing itself. Now in these verses 
both these discouragements are removed, for here is, 

First. A reason why God would do it for them, though they were unworthy; 
not for their sake be it known to them, but for his name’s sake, for his own 
sake, ver. 9—11. 

1. It is true they had been very provoking, and God had been justly angry 
with them. Their captivity was the punishment of their iniquity; and if when 
he had them in Babylon he had left them to pine away an 
made the desolations of their country perpetual, he had but dealt with them 
according to their sins, and it was what such a sinful people might expect 
from an angry God. But, saith God, “I will defer mine anger,” or rather 
stifle and suppress it; I will make it to appear I am slow to wrath, and will 
refrain from thee, not pour ge thee what I justly might, that I should cut 
thee off from being a people. And why will God thus stay his hand? “For my 
name’s sake,” because this people was called by his name, and made profession 
of his name; and if they were cut off the enemies would blaspheme his name. 
It is “for my praise,” because it would redound to the honour of his mercy to 
spare and reprieve them; and if he continued them to’be to him a people they 
might be to him for a name anda praise. 

2. It is true they were very corrupt and ill-disposed, but God would himself 
refine them and make them fit for the mercy he intended for them; “I have 
refined thee,” that thou mightest be made a vessel of honour. Though he doth 
not find them meet for his favour, he will make them so. And this accounts 
for his bringing them into the trouble and continuing them in it so long as he 
did; it was not to cut them off, but to do them good. It was to refine them, 
“but not as silver,” or, with silver; not so thoroughly as men refine their silver, 
which they continue in the furnace till all the dross is separated from it. But 
if God should take that course with them they would be always in the furnace, 
for they are all dross, and as such might justly be put halt Ps. cxix. 119; as 
reprobate silver, Jer. vi. 30. He therefore takes them as they are, refined in 
part only, and not thoroughly; “Ihave chosen thee in the furnace of afflic- 
tion,” that is, made thee a choice one by the good which the affliction has done 
thee, and then designed thee for great things. Many have been brought home 
to God as chosen vessels, and a good work of grace been begun in them, in 
the furnace of affliction. Affliction is no bar to God’s choice, but subservient 
to his purpose. . 

3. It is true they could not pretend to merit at God’s hand so great a favour 
as their deliverance out of Babylon, which would put such an honour upon 
them, and bring them so much joy; Therefore, saith God, “for mine own sake 
even for mine own sake, will 1 do it,” ver. 11. See how the eeip nen is lai 
upon that, for it is a reason that cannot fail, and therefore the resolution 
grounded upon it cannot fall to the ground. l 
owes them such a favour, but to save the honour of his own name, that that 
may not be polluted by the insolent triumphs of the heathen, who, in triumphing 
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perish there, and | 


God will do it, not because he | 


over Israel, thought they triumphed over the God of Israel, and imagined their | 


gods were too hard for him. his was ore the language of Belshazzar’s 
revels, when he —— the holy vessels of God’s temple, at the same time 
when he praised his idols, Dan. y. 2; and of the Babylonians’ demand, 
Ps. exxxyvii. 3, “Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” God will therefore 
deliver his people, because he will not suffer his flor to be thus given to 
another. oses pleaded this often with God: Lord, what will the Egyptians 
say? Note, God is jealous for the honour of his own name, and will not suffer 
the wrath of man to proceed any farther than he will make it turn to his praise. 
And it is matter of comfort to God's people that, whatever comes of them, God 
wiil secure his own honour, and as far as is necessary to that God will work 
deliverance for them. : F 

Secondly. Here is a proof that God could do it for them, though they were 
umuiable to help themselves, and the thing seemed altogether impracticable. Let 
Jacob and Israel hearken to this, and believe it, and take the comfort of it. 
They are God's called, called according to his purpose, called by him out of 
Egypt, Hos. xi. 1, and now out of Babylon; a peopie whom, with a distin- 
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gnishing favour, he calleth by name, and calls to; they are his called, for the 
are called to him, called by his name, and called his. And therefore he wi 
look after them, and they may be assured that, as he will deliver them for his 
_ sake, so he will deliver them by his own strength; they need not fear 
then, for, 

L. He is God alone and the eternal God, ver. 12. Lam he that can do what L 
will, and will do what is best; he whom none can compare with, much less 
contend with; “Iam the first, i also am the last.” Who can be too quick for 
him that is the first, or prevent him? Who can be too hard for him that is the 


| last, and will keep the field against all opposers, and will reign till they are all 
| made his footstool? 


What room, then, is left to doubt of their deliverance, 
when he undertakes it, whose designs cannot but be all well laid, for he is the 
first; and well executed, for he is the last? As for this God his work is perfect. 

2. He is the God that made the world, and he that did that can do any thing, 
ver. 13. Look we down, we see the earth firm under us, and feel it so; it was 
his hand that laid the foundations of it. Look we up, we see the heavens 
— up as a canopy over our heads, and it was his hand that spread them, 
that spanned them, that stretched them out, and did it by an exact measure, as 
the workman sometimes metes out his work by spans. This intimates that God 
hath a vast reach, and can compass designs of the greatest extent. If ‘the palin 
of his right hand’ (so the margin reads it) hath gone so far as to stretch out the 
heavens, what will he do with his outstretched arm? Yet this is not all; he 
hath not only made the heavens and the earth, and therefore he in whom our 
hope and help are is omnipotent, Ps. exxiv. 8; but he hath the command of all 
the hosts of both. When he calls them into his service, to go on his errand, they 
stand - together, they come at the call, they answer to their names, Here we 
are, “ what wilt thou have us to do?” They stand up not only in reverence to 
their Creator, but in a readiness to execute his orders; they stand up together 
unanimously, concurring and helping one another in the service of their Maker. 
Therefore, if God will deliver his people, he cannot be to seek for instruments 
to be employed in it. 

3. He hat already foretold it; and, having such an infinite knowledge that he 
could foresee it, no doubt he has an almighty power to effect it. ll ye” of 
the house of Jacob, “assemble yourselves and hear” this for your comfort, 
which among them, among the gods of the heathen, or their wise men, hath 
declared these things, or could declare them? ver. 14. They had no foresight 
of them at all, but those who consulted them were very confident that Babylon 
should be a lady for ever, and Israel a perpetual slave, and their oracles did not 
ive them the least hint to the contrary to undeceive them; whereas God, b 
is prophets, had given notice to the Jews long before of their captivity ope 
the destruction of Danusslocs as he had now likewise given them notice of their 
release, ver. 15. “1, even I, have spoken;” and he would not have spoken it if he 
could not have made it good. None could outsee him, and therefore we may 
be sure none could outdo him, 

4. The person is pitched upon that is to be employed in this service, and the 
measures concerted in the Divine councils, which are unalterable. Cyrus is 
the man that must do it; and it tends much to strengthen our assurance that a 
thing shall be done when we are particularly informed how and by whom. It 
is not left at an uncertainty who shall do it, but the matter is fixed. Ist. It is 
one whom God is well pleased in upon this account, because he is designed for 
this service, “ The Lord hath loved him,” ver. 14; that is, he nas done him this 
favour, this honour, to make him an instrument of the redemption of his people, 
and therein a type of the great Redeemer, God’s beloved Son, in whom is ws 
well pleased. Those God doth a great kindness to, and has a great kindness 
for, whom he makes serviceable to his church. 2nd. It is one whom God wil 
give authority and commission to; “I have called him,” have given him a sutti- 
cient warrant, and therefore will bear him out. 3rd. It is one whom God will, 
by aseries of providences, lead to this service; I have brought him from a far 
country, brought him to engage against Babylon, brought him sep by step, 
ae beyond his own intentions. Whom God calls he will bring, will cause 
them to come, (so the word is,) to come at the call. 4th. It is one whom God will 
own and give success to. Cyrus will do God’s pleasure on Babylon ; that which 
it is his pleasure should be done, and which he will be pickaed with the doing 
of, though Cyrus has ends of his own to serve, and hath no regard either to 
the will of God, or to his favour in the doing of it. His arm, that is, Cyrns 
army, and in it God’s arm, shall come and be upon the Chaldeans, to bring 
them down, ver. 14; for if God call him and bring him he will certainly make 
his way prosperous, ver. 15. Then we may hope to prosper in our way when 
we follow a Divine call and conduct. 


16 Come ye near unto me, hear ye this ; 

I have not spoken in secret from the beginning ; 

From the time that it was, there am I: 

And now the Lord Gop, and his Spirit, hath sent me. 

Thus saith the Lorn, 

Thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel ; 

I am the Lorp thy God which teacheth thee to profit, 

Which leadeth thee by the way ¢/az thou shouldest go. 

O that thou hadst hearkened to my commandments! 

Then had thy peace been as a river, 

And thy righteousness as the waves of the sea: 

Thy seed also had been as the sand, 

And the offspring of thy bowels like the gravel thereof 

His name should not have been cut off nor destroyea 

Go ye forth of Babylon, [from before me. 

Flee ye from the Chaldeans, with a voice of singing 

Declare ye, tell this, 

Utter it evez to the end of the earth ; 

Say ye, The Lorp hath redeemed his servant Jacob. 

And they thirsted not when he led them through the 
deserts : 

He caused the waters to flow out of the rock for them: 

He clave the rock also, and the waters gushed out. 

22 There is no peace, saith the Lorp. unto the wicked. 
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as to the reading and as to the interpretation. The Jews say there 


are fifteen texts in all where xd (not) stands for 15 (to him), the two 
forms having the same sound, as stated already. ; 
xlix. 6. The margin here suggests a different translation, but one 
which is not based on a various reading, and is very doubtful. ; 
xlix. 7. Instead of “ to him whom man despiseth,” the margin 
gives “to him that is despised in soul,” which is more literal. The 
word rendered “ nation” usually means “heathen,” butit may mean 
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“people” generally, whether Israelites or others. Professor Alexander 
says the phrase may be translated in four different ways: “ whom 
the nation abhorreth,” “ who abhorreth the nation,” ‘ who excites the 
abhorrence of the nation,” and “the nation which excites abhorrence.” 
We have no doubt the first is correct as to sense, though the third 
may be more literal. The words, “kinys shall see and arise, princes 
also shall worship,” signify that kings shall see what God performs, 
and shall rise or stand up in honour thereof, and even princes shall 
603 
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Hore, as tefore, Jacob and Israel are summoned to nearken to the proves 
speaking in God’s name, or rather to God, speaking in and by the prophet, and 
that as a type of the great Prophet, by whom God has in these last days spoken 
unto us, and that is sufficient; Come ye near, therefore, and hear this. Note: 
Those that would hear and understand what God saith must come near and 
approach to him. Let them come as near as they can; let those that have 
hearkened to the tempter now come near and hear this, that they may be con- 
firmed in their resolutions to serve God. Those that draw nigh to God may 
depend upon this, that his secret shall be with them. Here, 

irst. God refers them to what he had both said to them and done for them 

~ formerly, which, if they would reflect upon, they might from thence fetch great 
encouragement to trust in God at this time. 1. He had always spoken plainly 
to them, from the beginning, by Moses and all the prophets. I have not spoken 
in seeret, but publicly, from the top of mount Sinai, and in the chief places of 
concourse, the solemn assemblies of their tribes, He did not deliver his oracles 

obscurely and ambiguously, but so as they might be understood, Hab. ii. 2. 

2. He had always acted wonderfully for them; ‘“‘ From the time that it was,” 

that they were first formed into a people, “there am I,” there have I been, 

resident among them, and presiding in their affairs. He sent them prophets, 
raised them up judges, and frequent y appeared for them; and therefore there 

I will be still. He that has been with his people hitherto will be to the end. 

Secondly. he prophet himself, as a type of the great Prophet, asserts his own 
commission to deliver this message; “‘ Now the Lord God (the same that spoke 
trom the beginning, and did not speak in secret,) “ hath by his Spirit sent me,” 
ver. 16. The Spirit of God is here spoken of as a person, distinct from the 
Father and the Son, and having a Divine authority to send prophets. Note, 
Whom God sends the Spirit sends. Those whom God commissions for any 
service, the Spirit in some measure qualifies for it; and those may speak boldly, 
and must be heard obediently, whom God and his Spirit send. As that which 
the prophet saith to the same purpose with this, ch. lxi. 1, is applied to Christ, 
Lu. iv. 21, so may this be. The Lord God sent him, and he had the Spirit with- 
out measure, 

Thirdly. God by the prophet sends them a gracious message for their support 
and comfort under their affliction. The preface to this message is both awful 
and encouraging; ver. 17, ‘Thus saith Jehovah,” the eternal God, “thy Re- 
deemer,” that hath often been so, that hath engaged to be so, and will be 
faithful to the engagement, for he is the Holy One, that cannot deceive, the 
Holy One of Israel, that will not deceive them, The same words that intro- 
duce the law, and give authority to that, introduce the promise, and give validity 
to that; “lam the Lord thy God,” whom thou mayest depend upon, as in rela- 
tion to thee, and in covenant with thee. 

1. Here is the good work God undertakes to fulfil in them. He that is their 
Redeemer, in order to that will be, Ist. Their instructor; “Iam thy God that 
teacheth thee to profit,” that is, teacheth thee such things as are profitable for 
thee, things that belong to thy peace. By this God shews himself to be a God 
in covenant with us, by his teaching us, Heb. viii. 10, 11, and none teacheth like 
him, for he gives an understanding. Whom God redeems he teacheth; whom 
he designs to deliver out of their afflictions he first teacheth to profit by their 

afflictions, makes them partakers of his holiness; for that is the profit for which 
he chastens us, Heb. xii. 10. 2nd. Their guide. He leads them to the way and 
in the way by which they should go. He not only enlightens their eyes, but 
directs their steps. y his grace he leads them in the way of duty, by his pro- 
vidence he leads them in the way of deliverance. Happy they that are under 
such a conduct! 

2. Here is the good will God declares he had for them, by his good wishes 
concerning them, ver. 18, 19. He had indeed brought them into captivity, but 
it was long of themselves, nor did he afflict them willingly. Ist. As when he 
gave them his law he earnestly wished they might be obedient, (“‘O that there 
were such a heart in them,” Dew. v. 29; “0 that they were wise,” Deu. xxxii. 29,) 
30, when he punished them for the breach of his law, he wished they had 
een obedient 5 “© that thou hadst hearkened to my commandments,” as 
Ps. \xxxi. 13, “‘O that my people had hearkened unto me!” ‘This confirms 
what God hath said and sworn, that “he hath no pleasure in the death of sin- 
ners.” 2nd. He assures them that if they had been obedient that would not 
only have prevented their captivity, but would have advanced and perpetuated 
their prosperity. _He had abundance of good things ready to bestow upon 
them, if their sins had not turned them away, ch. lix. 1,2. First. They should 
uave been carried on in a constant, uninterrupted stream of prosperity ; “Thy 
peace should have been as a river,” thou shouldest have enjoyed a series of 
mercies, one continually following another, as the waters of a river, which 
always last. Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis @vum,— It flows, and will for 
ever flow ;’ not like the waters of a land-flood, which are soon gone. Secondly. 
Their virtue and honour, and the justice of their cause, should in all cases have 
borne down opposition by their own strength,—as the waves of the sea, such 
should their righteousness have been, nothing should have stood before it; 
whereas now, they having been disobedient, the current of their prosperity 
was interrupted, and their righteousness overpowered. Thirdly. The rising 
seneration should have been very numerous, and very prosperous; whereas 
hey, were now very few, as appears by the small number of the returning 
aptives, Hzr. ii. 64, not so many as of one tribe when they came out of Egypt, 
hey should have been numberless as the sand, according to the promise, 
Fen. xxii. 17, which they had forfeited the benefit of. ‘The offspring of thy 
sowels” had been innumerable like the gravel of the sea, if thy righteousness 
iad been irresistible and unconquerable as the waves of the sea. Fourthly. 
[he honour of Israel had still been unstained, untouched. His name shonid 
10t have been cut off, as now it is in the land of israel, which is either desolate, 
or inhabited by strangers; nor should it have been destroyed from before God. 
(nd we cannot reckon a name either of a family or of a kingdom destroyed 
ill it is destroyed from before God, till it ceaseth to be a name in his holy 
lace. Now God thus tells them what he would have done for them, if the 
iad persevered in their obedience, 1st. That they might be the more humbled 
‘or their sins, by which they had forfeited such rich mercies. Note, This 
should engage us, I might say, enrage us, against sin, that it has not only lost 
us the good things we haye enjoyed, but_ prevented the good things God had in 
store for us, It will make the misery of the disobedient the more intolerable, 
to think how happy they might have been. 2nd. That his mercy might appear 
the more illustrious in working deliverance and salvation for them, though they 
had forfeited and rendered themselves unworthy of it. Nothing but a pre- 
rogative of mercy would have saved them. 

3. Here is assurance given of the great work which God designed to work for 
them, even their salvation out of their captivity, when he had accomplished his 
work in them. 

ist. Here is a commission granted them to leave Babylon. God proclaimed 
it long before Cyrus did, that whoever would might return to his own land 
ver. 20, You have a full discharge sent you, “G6 ye forth out of Babylon 3 
the prison doors are thrown open, and the trumpet sounded proclaiming a 
release. Perhaps with this word, as a means, the Spirit of the Lord stirred up 
the spirits of those that did take the benetit of Cyrus’s proclamation, Ezr, i. 5. 
‘Flee ye from the Chaldeans,” not with an ignominious, stolen flight, as Jacob 
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fled from Laban, but flee with a holy disdain, as scorning to stay any longer 
among them. Flee ye, not silently and sorrowfully, but with a voice, with 
a voice of singing, as they fled of old out of Egypt, #2. xv. 1. 

2nd. Here is the news of this sent to all parts. Let it be declared, let it be told, 
let it be uttered, make it to be heard by the most remote, by the most remiss; 
send the tidings of it by word of mouth, send it by writing, from city to cit 


: i y, 
from kingdom to ng re even to he utmost regions, “to the ends of the earth,” 


| This was a figure o 


| Jacob was God’s servant, and therefore 
|masters to do with God’s servants? Israel is God's son, therefore Pharaoh 


the publishing of the Gospel to all the world; but that 
brings glad tidings which all the world is concerned in, this only that which 
it is tt all should take notice of, that they may be invited by it to forsake their 
idols, and come into the service of the God of Israel. Let them all know then, 
First. That those whom God owns for his are such as he has dearly bought 
and paid for ; “lhe Lord hath redeemed his servant Jacob;” he has done it for- 
merly, when he brought them out of Egyet, and now he is about to do it again. 

e redeemed him; for what had other 


must let him go. God redeemed Jacob, and therefore it was fit he should 
be his servant, Ps. cxvi. 16; the bonds God had loosed tied them the faster 
to him. He that redeemed us has an unquestionable right to us. Secondly. 
That those whom God designs to bring home to himself he will take care of, 
that they want not for the necessary expenses of their journey. hen he 


| brought them out of Egypt, and led them through the deserts, they thirsted 
| not, ver. 21, for in all their removes the water out of the rock followed them. 


Thence he caused the waters to flow; and, since rock water is the clearest and 
finest, “God clave the rock, and the waters gushed out;” for he can fetch in 
necessary supplies for his people that way that they think most unlikely. This 
refers to what he did for them when he brought them out of Egypt, when 
all this was literally true. But it should now be in effect done again in their 
return out of Babylon, so well provi for shall they and theirs be in their 
return. And God doth his work as effectually by marvellous providences as 
by miracles, though perhaps they be not so much taken notice of. ‘This is 
applicable to those treasures of grace laid up for us in Jesus Christ, from which 
aaees flows to us, as the water did to Israel out of the rock, for that rock is 
rist. 

3rd. Here is a caveat put in against the wicked that go on still in their tres- 
passes. Let not them think to have any benefit among God's people, though in 
show and profession they herd themselves among them; let not them expect to 
come in sharers; no, ver. 22, though God’s thoughts concerning the body of that 
pavele were thoughts of peace, yet those among them that were wicked, and 

ated to be reformed, to them there is no peace, no peace with God or their own 
consciences, no, no real good, whatever is pretended to. What have they to do 
with peace that are enemies to God? Their false prophets cried peace to them 
to whom it did not belong; but God tells them there shall be no peace, nor 
nothing like it, to the wicked. ‘The quarrel sinners have commenced with God, 
if not taken up in time by repentance, will be an everlasting quarrel. : 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Glorious things had been spoken in the chapters before, concerning the deliverance of the 
Jews out of Babylon; but, lest any should think when it was accomplished that it 
looked much greater and brighter in the prophecy than in the performance, and that 
the return of about forty thousand Jews in a poor condition, out of Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, was not an event sufficiently answering the height and grandeur of the expres- 
sions used in the prophecy, he here comes to shew that the prophecy had a farther 
intention, and was to have its full accomplishment in a redemption that should as far 
outdo these expressions, as the other seemed to come short of them, even the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ; of whom not only Cyrus, that was God’s servant in 
working the Jews’ deliverance, but Isaiah too, that was God’s servant in foretelling it, 
was atype. In this chapter we have, I. The designation of Christ, under the type of 
Isaiah, to his office as Mediator, ver. 1—3. II. The assurance given him of the success 
of his undertaking among the Gentiles, ver. 3—8. ILI. The redemption that should be 
wrought by him, and the progress of that redemption, ver. 9—12. IV. The encourage- 
ment given from hence to the afflicted church, ver. 13—17. V. The addition of many 
to it, and the setting up of a church among the Gentiles, ver. 1S—23. VI. A ratifica- 
tion of the prophecy of the Jews’ release out of Babylon, which was to be the figure and 
type of all these blessings, ver. 24—26. And if this chapter be rightly understood, we 
shall see ourselves to be more concerned in the prophecies reiating to the Jews’ deliver- 
ance out of Babylon than we thought we were. 


ISTEN, O isles, unto me ; 

And hearken, ye people, from far ; 

The Lorp hath called me from the womb ; 

From the bowels of my mother hath he made mention of 
my name. 

And he hath made my mouth like a sharp sword ; 

In the shadow of his hand hath he hid me, 

And made me a polished shaft ; 

In his quiver hath he hid me ; 

And said unto me, Thou art my servant, 

O Israel, in whom I will be glorified. 

Then I said, I have laboured in vain, 

I have spent my strength for nought, and in vain: 

Yet surely my Judgment zs with the Lorp, 

And my work with my God. 

And now, saith the Lorp 

That formed me from the womb ¢o be his servant, 

To bring Jacob again to him, 

Though Israel be not gathered, 

Yet shall I be glorious in the eyes of the Lorn, 

And my God shall be my strength. 

And he said, It is a light thing that thou shouidest be 

To raise up the tribes of Jacob, [my servant 

And to restore the preserved of Israel : : 


prostrate themselves in humble adoration. The last words, “and 
he shall choose thee,” are scarcely correct, and are better rendered 
«‘and he hath chosen thee,” as critics generally admit. 

xlix. 8. The words “to establish the earth” scarcely convey the 
exact idea, which is “* to restore the land.” . 

xlix, 10. The word translated “heat” correctly denotes the mirage, 
and some render it so in this verse. ie: 

xlix. 12. What country is meant by “the land of Sinim” 
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question upon which much labour has been expended. The Greek 
understands it of Persia, the Latin of the south, with which the 
Chaldee agrees. Grotius thought it was the land of Sinai; Bochart 
that it was Sin, or Syene, in Egypt; and some that it was China, 
Barnes, who mentions these explanations, gives several reasons 

against the last. Several other explanations might be alluded to. _ 
At present it must suffice to say that the application of the wor 
China is maintained by the mass of great modern critics. 
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J will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, — [earth. 
That thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 


Here, First. An auditory is summoned together, and attention demanded. 
The sermon in the chapter before was directed to the house of Jacob, and the 
eople of Israel, ver. 1, 12; but this is directed to the isles, that is, the Gentiles, 
or they are called the isles of the Gentiles, Gen. x. 5, and to the people from 
far, that were strangers to the commonwealth of Israel, and afar oft. Let these 
listen, ver. 1, as to a thing at a distance, which yet they were to hear with desire 
and attention. Note, ‘The tidings of a Redeemer are sent to the Gentiles, and 
to those that lay most remote, and they are concerned to listen to them. The 
Gentiles listened to the Gospel, when the Jews were deaf to it. 

Secondly. The great author and publisher of the redemption produced his 
authority from heaven, for the work he had undertaken. 1. God had appointed 
him, and set him apart for it; “ The Lord hath called me from the womb” to 
this office, and made mention of my name, nominated me to be the Saviour. By 
an angel he called him Jesus, a Saviour, who should save his people from their 
sins, Mat. i.21. Nay, from the womb of the Divine satu eink lbatcane all worlds, 
he was called to this service, and help was laid upon him; and he came at the 
call, for he said, “Lo, 1 come,” with an eye to what was written of him in the 
yolume of the book. This was said of some of the prophets, as types of him, 
Jer, i. 5. Paul was separated to the apostleship from his mother’s womb, 
Gal. i. 15. 2. God had fitted and qualified him for the service to which he 
designed him. He made his mouth like a sharp sword, and made him like a 
ne shaft, or a bright arrow; furnished him with every thing necessary to 

ght God’s battles against the powers of darkness, to conquer Satan, and reduce 
God’s revolted subjects to their allegiance, by his word; that is the two-edged 
sword, Heb. iv. 12, which comes out of his mouth, Rev. xix. 15. The convictions 
of the word are the arrows that shall be sharp in the hearts of sinners, Ps. xlv. 5. 
3. God had preserved him to the service for which he had reserved him; “He 
hath hid me in the shadow of his hand, and in his quiver;” which notes, Ist. 
Concealment. The Gospel of Christ, and the calling in of the Gentiles by it, 
was long hid from ages and generations, hid in God, Eph. iii. 5, Rom. xvi. 25; 
hid in the shadow of the ceremonial law, and the Old Testament types. 2nd. 
Protection. The house of Dayid was the particular care of the Divine provi- 
dence, because that blessing was in it. Christ in his infancy was sheltered 
from the rage of Herod. 4. God had owned him; had said unto him, “ ‘Thou 
art my servant,’ whom I have employed, and will succeed; thou art Israel in 
effect, the prince with God, that hast wrestled and prevailed, and “in whom I 
will be glorified.” The people of God are Israel, and they are all gathered 
together, and summed up as it were in Christ, the great representative of all 
Israel, as the high priest who had the names of all the tribes on his breastplate, 
and in him God is and will be glorified; so he said by a voice from heaven, 
Jno. xii. 27, 28. Some read the words in two clauses, “ Thou art my servant ;” 
so Christ is, ch. xlii. 1; ‘It is Israel in whom I will be glorified by thee ;’ it is 
the spiritual Israel, the elect, in the salvation of whom by Jesus Christ God 
will be glorified, and his free grace for ever admired. 

Thirdly. He is assured of the good success of his undertaking ; for whom God 
calls he will prosper. And as to this, : 

1. He objects the discouragement he had met with at his first setting out; 
ver. 4, ‘ Then I said,” with a sad heart, “I have laboured in vain.” ‘Those that 
were ignorant, and careless, and strangers to God, are so still. I have called, 
and they have refused, have stretched out my hands to a gainsaying people. 
This was Isaiah’s complaint, but it was no more than he was told to expect. 
ch. vi. 9. And the same was a temptation to Jeremiah to resolve he would 
labour no more, Jer. xx.9. It is the ee dy of many a faithful minister, that 
has not loitered, but laboured, not spared, but spent his strength, and himself 
with it, and yet as to many it is all in vain and for nought, they will not be pre- 
vailed with to repent and believe. But here it seems to point at the obstinacy 
of the Jews, among whom Christ went in person preaching the Gospel of the 
kingdom, laboured and spent his strength, and yet the rulers and the body of 
the nation rejected him and his doctrine; so very few were brought in, when 
one would have thought none should have stood out, that he might well say, 
“T have laboured in vain,” preached so many sermons, wrought so many miracles 
in vain. Let not the ministers think it strange that they are slighted, when the 
Master himself was ‘ : 

2. He comforts himself under this discouragement with this consideration, 
that it was the cause of God in which he was engaged, and the call of God that 
engaged him in it; “ Yet surely my judgment is with the Lord,” who is the Judge 
of all, “and my work with my God,” whose servant | am. is comfort is, and 
it may be the comfort of all faithful ministers, when they see little success of 
their labours, Ist. That, however it be, it is a righteous cause that they are 
pleading, they are with God, and for God, they are on his side, and workers 
together with him; they like not their judgment, the rule they go by, nor their 
work, the business they are employed in, ever the worse for this; the unbelief 
of men gives them no cause to suspect the truth of their doctrine, Jtom. iii. 3. 
2nd. That their management of this cause, and their prosecution of this work, 
was known to God, and they could appeal to him concerning their sincerity, 
and that it was not Larios any neglect of theirs that they laboured in vain; 
“He knows the way that I take;” “my judgment is with the Lord,” to deter- 
mine whether I have not delivered my soul, and left the blood of them that 
perish on their own heads. 3rd. Though the labour be in vain as to those that 
are laboured with, yet not as to the labourer himself, if he be faithful. His 
judgment is with the Lord, who will justify him, and bear him out, though men 
eondemn him, and run him down; and his work, that is, the reward of his work, 
is with his God, who will take care he shall be no loser, no, not by his lost 
labour. 4th. Though the judgment be not yet brought forth unto victory, nor 
the work to perfection, yet both are with the Lord, to carry them on, and 
succeed them, according to his purpose, in his own way and time. 

3. He receives from God a farther answer to this objection, ver. 5, 6. He 
knew very well that God had set him on work, had formed him from the womb 
to be his servant; not ony called him so early to it, ver. 1, but began so early to 
fit him for it, and dispose him to it. Those whom God designs to employ as his 
servants, he is fashioning and preparing them to be so long before, when perhaps 
neither themselves nor others are aware of it; it is he that formeth the spirit of 
man within him. Christ was to be his servant to bring Jacob again to him, that 
had treacherously departed from him; the seed of Jacob therefore, according 
to the flesh, must first be dealt with, and means used to bring them back. 
Christ, and the word of salvation by him, are sent to them first ; nay, Christ 
comes in person to them only, “to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” But 
what if Jacob will not be brought back to God, and Israel will not be gathered? 
So it proved; but this is a satisfaction in that case. 

Ist. Christ will be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, and those are truly glo- 
rious that are so in God’s eyes. ‘Though few of the Jewish nation were con- 
verted by Christ's preaching and miracles, and many of them loaded him with 
ignominy and disgrace, yet (cod put honour upon him, and made him glorious, 
at his baptism, in his transfiguration, spoke to him from heaven, sent angels to 
menieter to him, made even his shameful death glorious by the many prodigies 


Alexander appeals to Manasseh ben Israel, Montanus, Calmet, 
Gesenius, Winer, Maurer, Hitzig, Henderson, Umbreit, Hendewerk, 
Knobel, and Beck. Dr. Delitzsch also says that “since the ques- 
tion has been so thoroughly discussed by Gesenius, most of the 
commentators, and also such Orientalists as Langles, Movers, and 
Lassen have decided in favour of this opinion.” It is an inter- 
esting fact that there is in China a colony of Jéws which has been 
there from a most remote period, 
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| that attended it, much more in his resurrection. [n hi3 sufferings God was his 
strength ; so that, though he met with all the discourageinent imaginable, by the 
contempts of a people whom he had done so much to oblige, yet he did not 
fail, nor was discouraged; an angel was sent from heaven to strengthen him, 
Lu. xxii. 43. Faithful ministers, though they see not the fruit of their labours 
et they shall be accepted of God, and in that they shall be truly glorious, tor 
nis favour is our honour; and they shall be assisted to proceed and persevere in 
| their labours notwithstanding. This weakens their hands, but their God will 
be their strength. 
2nd. The Gospel shall be glorious in the eyes of the world. Though it be not 
so in the eyes of the Jews, yet it shall be entertained by the nations, ver. 6. 
The Messiah seemed as if he had been primarily designed to bring Jacob back, 
ver. 5. But he is here told that that 1s comparatively but a small matter; a 
higher orb of honour than that, and a larger sphere of usefulness, are designed 
him; “It is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the 
| tribes of Jacob” to the dignity and dominion they expect by the Messiah, “and 
to restore the preserved of Israel,” and make them a flourishing church and 
state as formerly. Nove considering what a little handful of people they are 
it would be but a small matter, in comparison, for the Messiah to be the Saviour 
of them only; and therefore “1 will give thée for a light to the Gentiles.” 
Many great and mighty nations, by the Gospel of Christ, shall be brought to 
the knowledge and worship of the true God, “ That thou mayest be my sal- 
| vation,” the author of that salvation which if have designed for lost man, and 
this “to the end of the earth,” to nations at the greatest distance. Hence Simeon 
learned to call Christ a Light to lighten the Gentiles, Zw. ii. 32; and St. Paul’s 
exposition of this text is what we ought to abide by, and it serves for a key to 
the context ; Acts xiii. 47, “Therefore,” saith he, “we turn to the Gentiles,” to 
reach the Gospel to them; “because so hath the Lord commanded us, saying 
have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles.” In this the Redeemer was truly 
glorious, though Israel was not gathered ; the setting up of his kingdom in the 
Gentile world was more his honour than if he had raised up ail the tribes of 
Jacob. This prenuse is in part fulfilled already, and will have a farther aceom- 
plishment, if that time be yet to come which the apostle speaks of, when “ the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall be brought in.” Observe, God calls it his salva- 
tion; which, some think, intimates how well pleased he was with it, how he 
gloried in it, and (if L may so say) how much his heart was upon it. And farther 
observe, that Christ is given for a light to all those to whom he is given for sal- 
vation. It is in darkness that men perish; Christ enlightens men’s eyes, and so 
makes them holy and happy. 


7 Thus saith the Lorp, 
‘The Redeemer of Israel, and his Holy One, 
To him whom man despiseth, to him whom the nation 
To a servant of rulers, [abhorreth, 
Kings shall see and arise, 
Princes also shall worship, 
Because of the Lorp that is faithful, 
And the Holy One of Israel, and he shall choose thee. 
Thus saith the Lorn, 
| In an acceptable time have I heard thee, 
| And in a day of salvation have | helped thee : 
And I will preserve thee, and give thee for a covenant of: 
the people, [heritages ; 
To establish the earth, to cause to inherit the desolate 
That thou mayest say to the prisoners, Go forth ; 
To them that are in darkness, Shew yourselves. 
They shall feed in the ways, 
And their pastures shad/ be in all high places, 
They shall not hunger nor thirst ; 
Neither shall the heat nor sun smite them: 
For he that hath mercy on them shall lead them, 
Even by the springs of water shall he guide them. 
And [ will make all my mountains a way, 
And my highways shall be exalted. 
12 Behold, these shall come from far : 
~ And, lo, these from the north and from the west ; 
And these from the land of Sinim. 


In these verses we have, 

First. The humiliation and exaltation of the Messiah; ver. 7, “ The Lord, the 
Redeemer of Israel,” and Israel’s Holy One, that had always taken care of the 
Jewish church, and wrought out for them those deliverances that were typical 
of the great salvation, speaks here to him who was the undertaker of that sal- 
vation. And, 1. He takes notice of his humiliation, the instances of which 
were uncommon, nay, they were unparalleled. He was one whom man despised; 
ch. liii: 2, “He is despised and rejected of men.” ‘l'o be despised by so mean a 
creature, man, that is himself a worm, speaks the lowest and most contemptible 
condition imaginable. Man, whoin he came to save, and tu put honour upon, 
rot despised him, and put contempt upon him, so wretchedly ungrateful were 
1is persecutors. ‘The ignominy he underwent was not the least of his suffer- 
ings; nay, they rot only made him despicable, but odious. He was “one whom 
the nation abhorred ;” they treated him as the worst of men, and eried out, 
“Crucity him, crucify him.” The nation did it, the Gentiles as well as Jews, 
and the Jews herein worse than Gentiles; for his cross was to the one a 
stumblingblock, and to the other foolishness. ed 


10 


Iii 


He was “a servant of rulers; 


he was trampled upon, abused, scourged, and crucified as a slave. Pilate 
boasted of his power over him, Jno. xix. 10. This he submitted to for our 
salvation. 2. He promiseth him his exaltation. Honour was done him, even 


in the depth of his humiliation. Herod the king stood in awe of him, saying, 
“It is John the Baptist.” Noblemen, rulers, centurions, came and kneeled to 
him. But this was to be more fully accomplished when kings should receive 
|| his Gospel, and submit to his yoke, and join in the worship of him, and call 


xlix. 16. “I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands” may 
refer to some custom like that of inscribing the names and other 
mementoes of friends on the hands and arms as is done at present 
in Egypt and other countries. 

xlix. 17. The sense is, “Thy children, or citizens, hasten to return, 
and thy foes are equally ready to depart from thee.” 

xlix. 22. For “arms” the margin more literally reads “ bosom.” 
The passage refers to the modes in which children were carried. Dr. 
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themselves the vassals of Christ. Not that Christ values the rich more than 
the poor, they stand upon a level with him; but it is for the honour of his 
kingdom among men, when the great ones of the earth appear for him, and do 
homage to him. This shall be the accomplishment of God S$ promise, that he 
will give him the heathen for his inheritance; and therefore it shall be done, 
because of the Lord that is faithful and true to his promise. And it shall be an 
evidence that Christ had a commission for what he did, and that God had chosen 
him, and would own the choice he had made, : 

Secondly. The blessings he hath in store for all those to whom he is made 
salvation. 

1. God will own him, and stand by him in his undertaking; ver. 8, “In an 
acceptable time have I heard thee;” that is, I will hear thee. Christ, “in the 
days of his tlesh, offered up strong cries, and was heard,” Heb. v.7.. He knew 
that the Father heard him always, Jno. xi. 42; heard him for himself, for 
though the cup might not pass from him, yet he was enabled to drink it; heard 
him for all that are his, and therefore he interceded for them as one having 
authority; “Father, ] will,” Jno. xvii. 24. And all our happiness results from the 
Son’s interest in the Father, and the prevalency of his intercession, that he 
always heard him. And this makes the gospel time an acceptable time, wel- 
come to us, because we are accepted of God, both reconciled and recommended 
to him, that God hears the Redeemer for us, Heb. vii. 25. Nor will he hear 
him only, but help him to get through with his undertaking. The Father was 
always with him at his right hand, and did not leave him when his disciples 
did. Violent attacks were made upon our Lord Jesus by the powers of dark- 
ness, when it was their hour, to have driven him off from his undertakings; but 
God promised to preserve him, and enable him to persevere in it. On that one 
stone was seven eyes, Zec. iii. 9. God would preserve him; that is, would 
preserve his interest, his kingdom amongst men, though fought against on all 
sides. Christ is preserved while Christianity is. 

2. God will authorize him to apply to his church the benefits of the redemp- 
tion he is to work out. God’s preserving and helping him was to make the 
day of his Gospel a day of salvation, and so the apostle understands it: “behold, 
now is the day of salvation ;” nuw the word of reconciliation by Christ is 
preached, 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

Ist. He shall be guarantee of the treaty of peace between God and man. 
“J will give thee for a covenant of the people.” ‘This we had before, ch. xlii. 6, 
and it is here repeated, as faithful and well worthy of all acceptation and obser- 
vation. He is given for a covenant; that is, for a pledge of all the blessings of 
the covenant. It was in him that God was reconciling the world to himself; 
and he that spared not his own Son will deny us nothing. He is given for a 
covenant, not only as he is the Mediator of the covenant, the blessed Daysman 
that has laid his hand upon us both, but as he is all in allin the covenant. All 
the duty of the covenant is summed up in our being his; and all the privilege 
and happiness of the covenant is summed up in his being ours. 

2nd. He shall repair the decays of the church, and build it uponarock. He 
shall establish the earth, or rather the land, the land of Judah, a type of the 
ehurech. He shall cause the desolate heritages to be inherited. So the cities of 
Judah were after the return out of captivity; and so the church, that in the 
last and degenerate ages of the Jewish vation had been as a country laid waste, 
but was again replenished by the fruits of the preaching of the Gospel. 

3rd. He shall free the souls of men trom the bondane of guilt and corruption, 
and bring them into the glorious liberty of God’s children. He shall say to the 
prisoners, that were bound over to the justice of God, and bound under the 
power of Satan, “ Go forth,” ver. 9. Pardoning mercy is a release from the 
curse of the law, and renewing grace is a release from the dominion of sin; both 
are from Christ, and are branches of the great salvation. It is he that saith, 
Go forth; it is the Son that makes us free, and then we are free indeed. He 
saith to them that are in darkness, “Shew yourselves;” not only see, but be 
seen, to the glory of God, and your own comfort. hen he discharged the 
lepers from their confinement, he said, ‘Go, shew yourselves to the priest.” 
When we see the light, let our light shine. 5 

4th. He shall provide for the comfortable passage of those whom he sets at 
liberty to the place of their rest and happy settlement, ver. 9—11, which refers 
to the provision made for the Jews returning out of their captivity, who were 
taken under the particular care of the Divine providence, as favourites of heaven, 
and now so in a special manner. But it is applicable to that condnet of Divine 
grace, which all God’s spiritual Israel are under, from their release out of 
bondage, to their settlement in the heavenly Canaan. iret. They shall have 
their charges borne, and shall be fed on free cost with food convenient. “ They 
shall feed in the ways,” as sheep; for now, as formerly, God leadeth Joseph 
like a flock. When God pleaseth, even highway ground shall be good ground 
for the sheep of his pasture to feed in. ‘Their pastures shall not only be in 
the valleys, but in all high places, which commonly used to be dry and barren, 
Wherever God brings his people, he will take care they shall want nothing that 
ts good for them, Ps. xxxiv. 19. And so well shall they be provided for, that 
“they shall not hunger nor thirst ;” for what they need they shall have season- 
ably, before their need of it comes to any extremity. Secondly. They shall 
be sheltered and protected from every thing that would inecommode them; 
“neither shall the heat nor sun smite them,” for God causeth his flock to rest 
at noon, Cant.i.7. And no evil thing shall befall those that put themselves 
under a Divine protection; they shall.be enabled to bear the burthen and heat 
of the day. Thirdly. They shall be under God’s gracious guidance; ‘‘ He that 
hath mercy on them,” in bringing them out of their captivity, “shall lead them,” 
as he did their fathers in the wilderness, by a pillar of cloud and fire; even 
“ by springs of water,” which will be ready to them in their march, “shall he 
guide them;” that is, God will furnish them with suitable and seasonable com- 
forts, not like the pools of rain water in the valley of Baca, but like the water 
out of the rock which followed Israel. Those who are under a Divine conduct, 
and follow that close, while they do so may, upon good grounds, hope for Divine 
comforts and cordials. The world leads its followers by broken cisterns, or 
brooks that fail in summer; but God leads those that are his by springs of 
water. And those whom God guides shall find a ready road, and all obstacles 
removed; ver. 11, “I will make all my mountains a way.” He that in times 
past made the sea a way, now with as much ease will make the mountains a 
way, though they seemed impassable. The highway, or causeway, shall be 
raised, to make it both the plainer and the fairer. Note, The ways in which 
God leads his people he himself will be the overseer of, and will take care they 
be well mended, aud kept in repair, as of old the ways that led to the cities of 
refuge. The levelling of the roads from Babylon, as it was foretold, ch. xl. 2, 3, 
was applied to gospel work, and so may this be. Though there be difficulties 
in the way to heaven which we cannot by our own strength get over, yet the 
grace of God shall be sufficient for us to help us over them, and to make even 
the mountains a way, ch. xxxv. 8. 

Sth. He shall bring them all together from all parts, that they may return in 
a body, that they may encourage one another, and be the more taken notice of. 
They were dispersed into several parts of the country of Babylon, as their 
enemies pleased, to prevent any combination among themselves; but, when 
God’s time is come to bring them home together, one spirit shall animate them; 
all that lie at the greatest distance from each other, and thuse also that had 
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taken shelter in other countries, shall meet them in the land of Judah, ver. 12 
Here shall a party come from far, some from the north, some from the west 
some from the land of Sinim, which probably is some province of Baby cn, noi 

elsewhere named in Scripture. But some make it to be a country belonging to 
one of the chief cities of Egypt, called Sin, of which we read, Eze. xxx. 15, 16. 
Now this promise was to have a farther accomplishment in the great confluence 
of converts to the gospel church, and its full accomplishment when God’s chosen 
shall come from the east and from the west to sit down with the patriarchs in 
the kingdom of God, Mat. viii. 11. 


13 Sing, O heavens ; and be joyful, O earth ; 
And break forth into singing, O mountains: 
For the Lorp hath comforted his people, 
And will nave mercy upon his aftlicted. 

14 But Zion said, The Lorp hath forsaken me, 
And my Lord hath forgotten me. 

15 Can a woman forget her sucking child, [womb ? 
That she should not have compassion on the son of her 
Yea, they may forget, 

Yet will [ not forget thee. 

16 Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands; 

‘Thy walls ave continually before me. 

Thy children shall make haste ; 

Thy destroyers and they that made thee waste shall go 

forth of thee. 


The scope of these verses is to shew that the return of the people of God ont 
of their captivity, and the eternal redemption to be wrought out by Christ, 
which that was a type of, would be great occasions of joy to the church, and 
great proofs of the tender care God has of the church. 

First. Nothing can furnish us with better matter for songs of praise and 
thanksgiving, ver. 13. Let the whole creation join with us in songs of joy, for 
it shares with us in the benefits of the redemption, and all they can contri- 
bute to this sacred melody is little enough in return for such inestimable 
favours, Ps. xevi. 11. Let there be joy in heaven, and let the angels of God 
celebrate the praises of the great Redeemer; let the earth, and the mountains, 
particularly the great ones of the earth, be joyful, and break forth into singing, 
for the earnest expectation of the creatures, that waits for the glorious libert 
of the children of God (fom. viii. 19, 21,) shall now be abundantly answered, 
God's people are the blessings and ornaments of the world, and therefore let 
there be a universal joy, for God hath comforted his people that were in sorrow, 
and he will have mercy upon the afflicted, because of his compassion; upon his 
afflicted, because of his covenant. 

Secondly. Nothing can furnish us with more convincing arguments to prove 
the most tender and affectionate concern God hath for his church, and her 
interests and comforts. 

1. The troubles of the church have given some occasion to question God’s 
care and concern for it; ver. 14, Zion, in distress, said, “ ‘The Lord hath forsaken 
me,” and doth look after me no more; “ rh Lord hath forgotten me,” and will 
look after me no more. See how deplorable the case of God’s people may be 
sometimes, such as that they may seem to be forsaken and forgotten of their 
God, and how violent and prevaleut their temptations may be at such a time. 
Infidels, in their presumption, say, “ God hath forsaken the earth,” Hze. viii. 12; 
and hath forgotten their sins, Ps. x. 11. Weak believers, in their despondency. 
are ready to say, God hath forsaken his church, and forgotten the sorrows o: 
his people; but we have no more reason to question his promise and grace than 
we have to question his providence and justice. He is as sure a rewarder as he 
is arevenger. Away, therefore, with these distrusts and jealousies which are 
the bane of friendship. 

2. The triumphs of the church, after her troubles, will, in due time, put the 
Matter out of question. What God will do for Zion we are told, ver. 17, 
Ist. Her friends that had deserted her shall be gathered to her, and shall con- 
tribute their utmost to her assistance and comfort; “Thy children shall make 
haste.” Converts to the faith of Christ are the children of the church; they 
shall join themselves to her with great readiness and cheerfulness, “ and Hock 
into the communion of saints, “as doves to their windows.” “Phy builders 
shall make haste,’ so some read it, that shall build up chy, houses, shy walls, 
especially thy temple; they shall do it with expedition. hurch work useth 
to be slow work; but when God’s time is come it shall be done suddenly. 
2nd. Her enemies, that had threatened and assaulted her, shall be forced to 
withdraw from her. ‘ Thy destroyers, and they that made thee waste,” that 
had made themselves masters of the country, and ravaged it, “ shall go forth of 
thee.” By Christ, the prince of this world, the great destroyer, is cast out, is 
ishoerreey his power broken, and his attempts quite bated. Now by this it 
will appear that Zion’s suggestions were altogether groundless, that God hath 
not forsaken her, or forgotten her, nor never will. e assured. 

First. That God hath a tender affection for his church and people, ver. 15. 
In answer to Zion’s fears, God speaks as one concerned for his own glory; he 
takes himself to be reflected upon if Zion say, ‘“‘ The Lord has forsaken me,” and 
he will clear himself; as one concerned also for his people’s comfort, he would 
not have them droop and be paooop hy and give way to any uneasy thoughts. 
You think I have forgotten you; “Can a woman forget her sucking child?” 
lst. 1t is not likely that she should. A woman, whose honour it is to be of the 
tender sex as well as the fair one, cannot but have compassion for a child, that, 
being both harmless and helpless, is a proper object of compassion. A mother 
especially cannot but be concerned for her own child; for it is her own, a piece 
of herself, and very lately one with her. A nursing mother, most of all, cannot 
but be tender of her sucking child; her own gorged breasts will soon put her 
in mind of it, if she should forget it. But, 2nd. It is possible “they ony orget.” 
A woman may perhaps be so unhappy as not to be able to remember her suck- 
ing child; she may be sick, and dying, and going to the land of forgetfulness 
or she may be so unnatural as not to “have compassion on the son of her womb; 
like those who, to conceal their shame, are the death of their children, as soon 
as they are their life, Lam. iv. 10; Deu. xxviii. 58; but saith God, “I will not 
forget thee.” Note, God’s compassions to his people infinitely exceed those of 
the tenderest parents towards their children. What are the affections of nature 
to those of the God of nature? 

Secondly. ‘That he hath a constant care of his church and peoplss ver. 16, 
“| have graven thee upon the palms of my hands.” This doth not allude te 
the fuolish art of palmistry, which imagines every man’s fate to be engraven ip 
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Kitto Says, “In Western Asia and Egypt young children of both 
sexes are not carried in the arms, but sit astride upon the left 
shoulder of the parent, whose head they grasp to maintain their 
position.” And again, “Sometimes, for a short distance, they are 
carried on the hip; and, for a longer distance, at the back. Young 
infants, unable to sit, are of course carried in the arms.” Dr. 
Russell, Roberts, and others have similarly illustrated this passage. 
xlix. 23. Dr. Delitzsch says, “ As foster-fathers devote all their 
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strength and care to those entrusted to them, and as nurses nourish 
children from the very marrow of their own life, so will kings become 
the shelterers of Zion, and princesses the sustainers of her growth.” 
The dignity of the Church appears not only in the fostering care 
bestowed upon it by regal persons, but in the fact that these should 
render it the profoundest homage and reverence. 4 ; eE- 

xlix. 24. “The lawful captive” is not a happy rendering. The 


margin has “the captivity of the just.” Barnes bus “ the pluader of | 
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the palms of his hands, and to be legible in the lines there: but to the custom 
of those who tie a string upon their hands or fingers to put them in mind of 
things that they are afraid they shall forget, or to the wearing of signet or 
locket-rings, in remembrance of some dear friend. His setting them thus as a 
seal upon his arm denotes his setting them as a seal upon his heart, and his 
being ever mindful of them and their interests, Cant. viii. 6. If we bind God's 
laws as a sign upon our hand, (Dew. vi. 8; xi. 18,) he will engrave our interests 
as a sign on his hand, and will look upon that, and remember the covenant. He 
adds, “ Thy walls shall be continually before me.” ‘Thy ruined walls, though 
no pleasing spectacle, shall be in my thoughts of compassion. Do Zion’s friends 
favour her dust? Ps. cii. 14; so doth her God. Or, the plan and model of thy 
walls, that are to be rebuilt, are before me, and they shall certainly be built 
according to it. Or, thy walls; that is, thy safety, it is my continual care; so 
are the watchmen on thy walls. Some apply the graving of his church on the 
alms of his hands to the wounds in Christ’s hands, when he was crucified; he will 
ook on the marks of them, and remember those for whom he suftered and died. 


18 Lift up thine eyes round about, and behold : 
All these gather themselves together, ad come to thee. 
As I live, saith the Lorp, [ornament, 
Thou shalt surely clothe thee with them all, as with an 
And bind them on thee, as a bride doeth. 


19 For thy waste and thy desolate places, and the land of thy 
destruction, 
Shall even now be too narrow by reason of the inhabitants, 
And they that swallowed thee up shall be far away. 
20 The children which thou shalt have, after thou hast lost the 
other, 
Shall say again in thine ears, The place ¢s too strait for 
Give place to me that I may dweil. [me : 
21 Then shalt thou say in thine heart, 
Who hath begotten me these, 
Seeing I have lost my children, and am desolate, 
A captive, and removing to and fro ? and who hath 
brought up these ? 
Behold, I was left alone; these, where had they been ? 
22 Thus saith the Lord Gop, 
Behold, I will lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, 
And set up my stardard to the people: 
And they shall bring thy sons in ¢hezr arms, 
And thy daughters shall be carried upon ¢heir shoulders 
23 And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, 


And their queens thy nursing mothers : 
They shall bow down to thee with ¢heir face toward the 
And lick up the dust of thy feet ; [earth, 
And thou shalt know that I am the Lorn: 


For they shall not be ashamed that wait for me. 


Two things are here promised, which were to be in part accomplished in the 
reviving of the Jewish church after its return out of captivity, but more fully 
in the planting of the Christian church by the preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ ; and we may take the comfort of these promises. 

First. That the church shall be replenished with great numbers added to it. 
It was promised, ver. 17, that her children should make haste ; that promise is 
here enlarged upon, and is made very encouraging. It is promised, 

1. That multitudes shall flock to the church from all parts. Look round, and 
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4. That the new converts shall strangely increase and multiply. Jerusalem 
after she has lost the abundance of her children by the sword, famine, and cap- 
tivity, shall have a new brood growing up instead of them; children which she 
shall have after she has lost the other, ver. 20; as Seth, that was appointed another 
seed instead of Abel, and Job’s children which God blessed him with, instead 
of those that were killed in the ruins of the house. God will repair his church's 
losses, and secure to himself a seed to serve him in it. It is promised to the 
Jews after their return, that “ Jerusalem shall be full of boys and girls, playing 
in the streets,” Zec. viii. 5. The church, after it has lost the Jews, who will be 
cut off by their own infidelity, yet shall have abundance of children still, more 
than she had when the Jews belonged to her; see Gal. iv. 27. They shall be so 
numerous, that, Ist. The children shall complain for want of room. ‘I tey shall 
say, and it is a good hearing, that their numbers increase so fast, that tne place 
is too strait for them; as the sons of the prophets complained, 2 Kin. vi. 1. But 
as strait as the place is, still more shall desire to be admitted, and the church 
shall gladly admit them; and the inconvenient straitness of the place shall be 
no hindrance to either; for it will be found, whatever we think, that even 
when the poor and the maimed, the halt and the blind, are brought in, yet 
still there is room, room enough for those that are in, and room for more 
Lu. xiv. 21, 22. 2nd. The mother shall stand amazed at the increase of her 
family, ver. 21; she shall say, “ Who hath begotten me these? and who has 
brought up these?” ‘They come to her with all the duty, affection, and sub- 
mission of children, and yet she never bore any pain for them nor took any 
pains with them, hut has them ready reared to her hand. This gives her a 
pleasing surprise ; and she cannot but be astonished at it, considering what her 
cendition had been very mrt and very long. ‘The Jewish nation had lost her 
-hildren, they were cut off; she had been desolate, without ark, and altar, and 
temple service, those tokens of God’s espousals to them; nay, she had been a 
captive, and osc moving to and fro in an unsettled condition, and not 
likely to brin up chil ren, either for God or herself. She was left alone in 
obscurity ; “ This is Zion, whom no man seeketh after,” left in all the solitude 
and sorrow of a widowed state. How then came she to be thus replenished ? 
See here, First. That the church is not perpetually visible, but there are times 
when it is desolate, and left alone, and made few in number. Secondly. That 
yet, on the other hand, its desolations shall not be perpetual, nor will it be 
found too hard for God to repair them, and out of stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham. Zhirdly. That sometimes this is done in a very surprising way 
as when a nation is born at once, ch. Ixvi. 8. x 

5. That this shall be done with the help of the Gentiles, ver. 22. The Jews 
were cast off, among whom it was expected that the church should be built up; 
but God will sow it to himself in the earth, and from thence will reap a plen- 
tiful crop, Hos. ii. 23. Observe, Ist. How the Gentiles shall be called in. God 
will lift up his hand to them, to invite or beckon them, having all the day 
stretched it out in vain to the Jews, ch. lxv. 2. Or, it notes the exerting of an 
almighty power, that of his Spirit and grace, to compel them to come in, that 
is, to make them willing; and he will set up his standard to them, that is, the 
preaching of the everlasting Gospel, to which they shall gather, and under 
which they shall lift themselves. 2nd. How they shall come. “They shall 
bring thy sons in their arms,” that is, either, they shall assist the sons of Zion 
which are found among them, in their return to their own country, and shall 
forward them with as much tenderness as ever any parent carried a child that 
was weak and helpless, (God can raise up friends for returning Israelites, even 
among Gentiles; “The earth helped the woman,” Mev. xii. 16,) or, when they 
come themselves, el shall bring their children, and make them thy children: 
compare ch. !x. 40. ost thou ask who has begotten and brought up these? 
Know, that they were begotten and brought up among the Gentiles, but they 

J _ Let all that are concerned about young con- 
i beginners in ee learn hence to deal very tenderly and 
carefully with them, as Christ doth with the lambs, whom he gathers with his 
arms, and carries in his bosom. 
Secondly. That the church shall have a great and prevailing interest in the 
nations, ver. 23. 1. Some of the princes of the nations shali become patrons 
and protectors to the church; “Kings shall be thy nursing fathers,” to carry 
thy sons in their arms, ver. 24, as Moses, Num. xi. 14; and, because women are 
the most proper nurses, “‘their queens shall be thy nursing mothers.” This 
promise was in part fultilled to the Jews after their return out of captivity: 
divers of the kings of Persia were very tender of their interests, countenanced 
and encouraged them, as Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes. Esther, the queen, was 
a nursing mother to the Jews that remained in their captivity, putting her life in 
her hand, to snatch the child out of the flames. ‘The Christan church, after a 
long captivity, was happy in some such kings and queens as Constantine and 
his mother Helena, and afterwards Theodosius and others, that nursed the church 
with all possible care and tenderness. Whenever the sceptre of government is 
put into the hands of religious princes, then this promise is fulfilled. ‘The 
church, in this world, is in an infant state, and it is in the power of princes and 


are now brought into thy family. 
verts, and youn 


see how they gather themselves to thee, ver. 18, by a local accession to the || ™agistrates to do it a great deal of service; it is happy when they do so, when 
Jewish church: they come to Jerusalem from ail the adjacent countries, for || their power is a praise to them that do well. 2. Others of them, that stand it out 
that was then the centre of their unity. But, under the Gospel, it is by a || @8#™st the churech’s interests, will be forced to yield, and to repent of their oppo- 
spiritual accession to the mystical body of Christ, in faith and love. Those sition 5 ster shall bow down to thee, and lick the dust. ‘Ihe promise to the church 
that are come to Jesus, as the Mediator of the new covenant, thereby come to || 0f Philadelphia seems to be borrowed from this; Kev. iii. 9, “1 will make them of 
mount Zion, the church of the firstborn, Heb. xii. 22,23. Lift up thine eyes, the synagogue of Satan to come and worship before thy face.” Or, it may be 
and behold how the fields are white unto the harvest, Jno. iv. 35. Note, It is || Meant of the willing subjection which kings and kingdoms shall pay se Chris 
matter of joy to the church, to see a multitude of converts to Christ. the church’s king, as he manifests himself in the church; Ps. Ixxii. 11, “ Al 
9. That such as are added to the church shall not be a burthen and blemish || ings shall fall down before him.” And by all this it shall be made to appear, 
to her, but her strength and ornament. This part of the promise is confirmed Ist. That God is the Lord, the sovereign Lord of all, against whom there is no 
with an oath: “As 1 live, saith the Lord, thou shalt surely clothe thee with ||*t@nding out, or rising up. , 2nd, That those that wait for him, in a dependence 
them all.” The addition of such numbers to the church shall complete her || UP0? his promise, and a resignation to his will, shall not be made ashamed of 
clothing ; and when all that were chosen are effectually called, then the bride, || heir hope; for the vision of peace is for an appointed time, and at the end it 
the Lamb’s wie = have made — — — in aus oad ee xix. 7. || Shall speak, and shall not lie, 
They shall make her to appear comely and considerable, and she shall therefore 4 . eae 
bind them on with as much care and complacency as a bride doth her orna- 24 Shall the prey be taken fi veer the mighty, 
ments. When those that are added to the church are serious, and holy, an Or the lawful captive delivered ? 


exemplary in their conversation, they are an ornament to it. 
3. That thus the country that was waste and desolate, and without an in- 
habitant, (ch. vy. 9; vi. 11,) shall be again peopled; nay, it shall be over-peopled, 
ver. 19. “ Thy waste and thy desolate places,” that have long lain so, “ and the 
land of thy destruction,” that land of thine which was destroyed with thee, and 
which nobody cared for dwelling in, shall now be so full of people that there 
shall be no room for the inhabitants. Here is a blessing poured out, till there 
be not room enough to receive it, Mal. iii. 10. Not that they shall be crowded 
up by their enemies, or straitened for room, as Abraham and Lot were because 
of the Canaanites in the land; no, “they that swallowed thee up,” and took 
possession of thy land when thy possession of it was discontinued, “shall be far 
away.” Thy people shall be numerous, and there shall be no stranger, no 
enemy among them. Thus the kingdom of é 
impoverished and almost depopulated, partly by the corruptions of the Jewish 
church, and partly by the abominations of the Gentile world, was again peopled 
and enriched by the setting up of the Christian church, and the graces and 


of that. 


God among men, that had been 


him who is without compassion.” Delitzsch gives, “the captive host 
of the righteous.” We may literally translate the whole verse, 
“Shall booty be taken from a mighty man, or shall the captivity 
(ie., captives) of a just man be rescued?” The second clause may 
refer to things as well as persons, and the two clauses may practically 
have the same meaning; as we think they have. If so, the “just” 
man here is a stern or severe man, corresponding with the 
“terrible” or “powerful” of the next verse. The general sense 
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But thus saith the Lorp, 

Even the captives of the mighty shall be taken away, 
And the prey of the terrible shall be delivered : 

For I will contend with him that contendeth with thee. 
And I will save thy children. [flesh ; 
And I will feed them that oppress thee with their owa 
And they shall be drunken with their own blood, as with 
And all flesh shall know [sweet wine : 
That I the Lorp am thy Saviour and thy Redeemer, 
The mighty One of Jacob 


25 


is that no obstacle shall prevent the deliverance of Zion, whose 
oppressors shall come to utter ruin. 

1. 1. This verse is variously explained. Under the Jewish law a 
husband could divorce his wife for certain causes, and could seli 
the service of his children to his creditors. Israel wis in appearance 
divor-ed, and the Israelites were in forced bondage. In the next 
verse God signifies his ability to restore the divorced wife and the 
captive children, and his will to do it, 6a 
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Nereis, First. An objection started againat the promise of the Jews’ release 
out of their captivity in Babylon, suggesting that it. was a thing not to be 
expected. for, ver. 14, they were a prey in the hand of the mighty; of such as 
were then the greatest potentates on earth, and therefore it was not likely they 
should be rescued by force. Yet that was not all, they were lawful captives; 
by the law of God, having offended, they were justly delivered into. captivity ; 
and by the law of nations, being taken in war, they were justly detained in 
captivity, till they should be ransomed or exchanged. Now this is spoken, 
either, 1. By the enemies, as justifying themselves in their refusal to let them 
go. They plead both might and right. Proud men think all their own they 
can lay their hands on, and their title good, if they have but the longest sword. 
2. Or ie their friends: either in a way of distrust, despairing of the deliverance, 
(for who is able to deal with those that detain us, either by force of arms or a 
treaty of peace?) or in a way of thankfulness, admiring the deliverance; who 
would have thought that ever the prey should “ be taken from the mighty ?” 
yet it isdone. ‘hisis applicable to our redemption by Christ: As to Satan, we 
were a prey in the hand of the mighty, and yet delivered, even from him that 
had the power of death, by him that had the power of life. As to the justice of 
God, we were lawful captives, and yet delivered by a price of inestimable value. 

Secondly. This objection answered by an express promise, and a farther 
promise; for God’s promises being all yea and amen, they may well serve to 
corroborate one another. 1. Here is an express promise, with a non vbstante,— 
‘notwithstanding,’ to the strength of the enemy, ver. 25. “ Even the captives of 
the mighty,” though they are mighty, “shall be taken away,” and it is to no 
purpose for them to oppose it, “and the prey of the terrible,” though they are 
terrible, “shall be delivered;” and as they cannot with all their strength out- 
force, so they cannot with all their impudence outface, the deliverance, and the 
counsels of God concerning it. ‘The tora saith thus, who, having all power in 
his hands, and all hearts, is able to make his words good. 2. Here is a farther 

romise, shewing how and in what way God will bring about the deliverance. 

e will bring judgments upon the oppressors,eand so will work salvation for 
the DP bratiod. “J will contend with him that contendeth with thee,” will plead 
ey cause against those that justify themselves in oppressing thee; whoever 
it be, though but a single person, that contendeth with thee, he shall know 
that it is at his peril; and thus “I will save thy children.” The captives shall 
be delivered by leading captivity captive, that is, sending those into captivity 
that had held God’s people captive, /tev. xiii. 10. Nay, they shall have blood 
for blood, ver. 26; “I will feed them that oppress thee with their own flesh,” 
and “they shall be drunken with their own blood,” that is, the proud Baby- 
lonians shall become not only an easy but an acceptable prey to one another ; 
God will send a dividing spirit among them, and their ruin, which was begun 
by a foreign invas on, shall be Laps rae by their intestine divisions. They 
shall bite and devour one another, till they aré consumed one of another. They 
shall greedily, and with delight, prey upon those that are their own flesh and 
blood. God can make the oppressors of his church to be their own tormentors 
and their own destroyers. ‘The New-Testament Babylon having made herself 
drunk with the blood of the saints, shall have blood given her to drink, for she 
is worthy. See how cruel men sometimes are to themselves, to one another ; 
and those that are so to others, are so to themselves, for God’s Justice and men’s 
revenge will mete to them what they have measured to others; they not only 
thirst after blood, but drink it so greedily that they are drunken with it, and 
with as much pleasure as if it were sweet wine. If God had not more mercy 
on sinners than they would have one upon another were their passions let 
loose, the world would be soon an Aceldama, nay, a desolation. 

Thirdly. See what will be the effect of Babylon’s ruin: “ All flesh shall know 
that I the Lord am thy Saviour,” God will make it to appear to the conviction 
of all the world that, though Israel seem lost and cast off, they have a Re- 
deemer; and though they are made a prey to the mighty, Jacob hati a mighty 
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One, that is able to deal with all his enemies. God intends, by the deliverances |! 


of his church, both to notify and to magnify his own name. 


CHAPTER L. 


In this chapter, I. Those to whom God sends are justly charged with bringing all the 
troubles they were in upon themselves, by their own wilfulness and obstinacy; it being 
made to appear that God was able and ready to help them, if they had been fit for 
deliverance, ver. 1—3. II. He by whom God sends produceth his commission, ver. 4; 
allegeth his own readiness to submit to all the services and sufferings he was called to 
in the execution of it, ver. 5,6; and assures himself that God who sent him would 
stand by him, and bear him out against all opposition, ver. 7—9, III. The message 
that is sent is life and death, good and evil, the blessing and the curse; comfort to 
desponding saints, and terror to presuming sinners, ver. 10, 11. Now all this seems to 
have a double reference: {. To the unbelieving Jews in Babylon, who quarrelled with 
God for his dealings with them; and to the prophet Isaiah, who, though dead long 
before the captivity, yet, prophesying so plainly and fully of it, saw fit to produce his 
credentials, to justify what he had said. 2. To the unbelieving Jews in our Saviour’s 
time, whose own fault it was that they were rejected; Christ having preached much to 
them, and suffered much from them, and being herein borne up by a Divine power. 
The contents of this chapter in our Bibles give this sense of it very concisely, thus: 
Christ shews, that the dereliction of the Jews is not to be imputed to him, by his ability 
to save, by his obedience in that work, and by his confidence in Divine assistance; and | 
concludes with an exhortation to trust in God, and not in ourselves. 


FW\HUS saith the Lorn, 

Where és the bill of your mother’s divorcement, 
Whom I have put away ? 
Or which of my creditors 7s 7¢ to whom I have sold you ? 
Behold, for your iniquities have ye sold yourselves, 
And for your transgressions is your mother put away. 

2 Wherefore, when I came, was there no man ? 
When I called, was there none to answer ? 
Is my hand shortened at all, that it cannot redeem ? 
Or have I no power to deliver ? 
Behold, at my rebuke I dry up the sea, 
I make the rivers a wilderness: 
Their fish stinketh, because ¢here is no water, 
And dieth for thirst. 

8 I clothe the heavens with blackness, 
And I make sackcloth their covering 


| 8 He is near that justifieth me ; 
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Those who have professed to be the people of God, and yet seem to be dealt 
severely with, are apt to complain of God, and to Jay the fault upon him, aa 
* ne nes been hard with them. But in answer to their murmurings, we 
lave here, 

First. A challenge given them to prove, or weeanes any evideuce, that the 
quarrel began on God’s side, ver. 1. They could not say that he had done them 
any wrong, or had acted arbitrarily. 1. ile had been a husband to them; and 
husbands were then allowed a power to put away their wives upon any little 
disgust; if they found not favour in their eyes, they made nothing of giving 
them a bill of divorce, Dew. xxiv. 1; Mat. xix.7. But they could not say that 
God had dealt so with them. It is true, they were now separated from him, 
and had abode many days without ephod, altar, or sacrifice; but whose fault 
was that? They could not. Py that God had given their mother a bill of 
divorce; let them produce it if they can; for a bill of divorce was given into the 
hand of her that was divorced. 2. He had been a father to them; and fathers 
had then a power to sell their children for slaves to their creditors, in satisfac- 
tion for the Nebts they were not otherwise able to pay. Now it was true, that 
the Jews were sold, to the Babylonians then, and afterwards to the Romans; 
but did God sell them for payment of his debts? No, he was not indebted to 
any of those to whom they were sold; or, if he had, he did not increase hie 
wealth by their price, Ps. xliy. 12. When God chastens his children, it is 
neither tor his pleasure, Hebd. xii. 10, nor for his profit. All that are saved are 
saved by a prerogative of grace; but those that perish are cut off by an act of 
Divine holiness and justice, not_of absolute sovereignty. 

Secondly. A charge exhibited against them, shewing that they were them- 
selves the authors of their own ruin. “Behold, for your iniquities,” for the 
pleasure of them, and the gratification of your own base lusts, “ you have sold 
yourselves ;” for your iniquities you are sold; not as children are sold by their 
parents, to pay their debts, but as malefactors are sold by the judges, to punish 
them for their crimes. You sold yourselves to work wickedness, and therefore 
God justly sold you into the hands of your enemies, 2 Chr. xii. 5,8. It is “for 
your transgressions that your mother is put away,” for her whoredoms and 
adulteries, which were always allowed to be a just cause of divorce. The Jews 


| were sent into Babylon for their idolatry, a sin which broke the marriage cove- 


nant, and were at last rejected for crucitying the Lord of glory; these were the 
iniquities for which they were sold, and put away. | 

Thirdly. The confirmation of this challenge and this charge. 

1. It is plain it was long of themselves that ey were cast off, for God came 
and offered them his favour, offered them his helping hand, either to pre- 
vent their trouble or to deliver them out of it, but they s ighted him and all the 
tenders of his grace. Do you lay it upon me? saith God; tell me, then, where- 
fore when I came there was no man to meet me, when I called there was none 
to answer me? ver. 2. God came to them by his servants the prophets, 
demanding the fruits of his vineyard, Mat. xxi. 34; sent them his messengers, 
rising up betimes and sending them, Jer. xxxv. 15; called them to leave their - 
sins, and so prevent their own ruin: but there was no man, or next to none, 
that had any regard to the warnings which the prophets gave them, none tha 
answered the calls of God, or complips with the messages he sent them; and 
this was it for which they were sold and put away, because they mocked the 
messengers of the Lord, therefore God i eee upon them the king of the 
Chaldees,” 2 Chron, xxxvi. 16,17. Last of all he sent unto them his Rent he 
“came to his own, but his own received him not;” he called them to himself, 
but there were none that answered; he would have gathered Jerusalem’s 
children together, but they would not; they knew not, because they would not 
know, the things that belonged to their peace, nor the day of their visitation, ané 
for that transgression it was that they were put away, and their house left 
desolate, Mat. xxi. 41; xxiii. 37, 38; Zu. xix. 41, 42. When God calls men to 
happiness, and they will not answer, they are justly left to be miserable. 

2. It is plain it was not long of God, for he is almighty, and could have 
recovered them from so great a death; not long of Christ, for he is able to save 
to the uttermost. The unbelieving Jews in Babylon thought they were not 
delivered, because their God was not able to do it; and those in Christ's time 
were ready to ask in scorn, Can this man save us, for himself he cannot save? 
But, saith God, “Is my hand shortened at all?” Or is it weakened? Can 
any limits be set to omnipotence? Cannot he redeem who is the great Re- 
deemer? or hath he no power to deliver whose all power is? ‘To put to 
silence, and for ever to put to shame, their doubts concerning his power, he 
here gives unquestionable proofs of it. Ist. He can, when he pleaseth dry up 
the seas, and “make the rivers a wilderness;” he did so for srael, when he 
redeemed them out of Egypt; he can do so again for their redemption out of 
Babylon. It is done at his rebuke, as easily as with a word’s speaking; he can 
so dry up the rivers as to leave the fish to die for want of water, and to putrefy. 
When God turned the waters of Egypt into blood he slew the fish, Ps. ev. 24. 
The expression our Saviour sometimes used concerning the power of faith, 
that it will remove mountains and plant sycamores in the sea, is not unlike this; 
if their faith could do that, no doubt their faith would save them, and therefore 
they were inexcusable if they perished in unbelief. 2nd. He can, when he 
pleaseth, eclipse the light of heaven, clothe them with blackness, and make 
sackcloth their covering, by thick and dark clouds interposing, which he 
balanceth, Job xxxvi. 32; xxxvii. 16. 


4 The Lord Gop hath given me the tongue of the learned, 
That I should know how to speak a word in season to 
him that is weary : . 
He wakeneth morning by morning, 
He wakeneth mine ear 
To hear as the learned. 
5 ‘he Lord Gop hath opened mine ear, 
And I was not rebellious, ~ 
Neither turned away back. 
6 I gave my back.to the smiters, 
And my cheeks to them that piuckea off the hair: 
I hid not my face from shame and spitting. 
7 For the Lord Gop will help me; 
Therefore shall I not be confounded : 
Therefore have I set my face like a flint, 
And I know that I shall not be ashamed. 


1, 4. A new phase is here given to the language, and the actual 
delivere¥ is the speaker. This speaker is the servant of the Lord, as 
the Messiah is sometimes called. The -idea that Isaiah is himself 
intended is quite incapable of defence, and consequently the great 
mass of interpreters understand it of the Messiah. But what 
follows is clearly applicable to the Messiah only, in his character as 
the Son of God in a human condition, taught of the Lord, and the 
teacher of men, suffering, and yet redeeming. For “to speak a word 
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in season to him that is weary” we must rather put “to strengthen 
with words him that is wearied.” % 
1. 8, 9. These verses naturally remind us of St. Paul’s similar lan- 
guage in Rom. viii. 33,34, where, however, the application is different. — 
1, 10, 11. God promises help to those who trust in him when they 
walk in darkness, and menaces with grief those who kindle a light 


for themselves in the spirit of self-sufficiency. Men whe try to sava 


themselves will utterly fal. atin. 
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Who will contend with me? let us stand together: 

Who zs mine adversary ? let him come near to me. 
9 Behold, the Lord Gop will help me ; 

Who ¢s he that shall condemn me ? 

Lo, they all shall wax old as a garment ; 

The moth shall eat them up. 


Our Lord Jesus, having proved himself able to save, here shews himself as 
willing as he is able. We suppose the prophet Isaiah to say something of him- 
self in these verses, engaging and encouraging himself to go on in his work as 
a Bren ponithatan dng the many hardships he met with, not doubting but 
that God would stand by him and strengthen him. But, like David, often he 
speaks of himself as a type of Christ, who is here prophesied of, and promised 
to be the Saviour. 

First. As an acceptable preacher, ver. 4. Isaiah, as a prophet, was qualified 
for the work to which he was called ; so were the rest of God’s prophets, and 
others whom he employed as his messengers; but Christ was anointed with 
the Spirit above his fellows. To make the man of God perfect he hath, 1. ‘lhe 
tongue of the learned,” to know how to give instruction, “how to speak a 
word in season to him that is weary.” God, who made man’s mouth, gave 
Moses the tongue of the learned to speak for the terror and conviction of 
Pharaoh, Fe. iv. 11,12. He gave to Christ the tongue of the learned, to speak 
a word in season for the comfort of those that are weary and heavy laden under 
the burthen of sin, Mat. xi. 28, Grace was poured into his lips, and they are 
said to drop sweet-smelling myrrh. See what is the best learning of a minister. 
to know how to comfort troubled consciences, and to speak pertinently, an 
properly, and plainly, to the various cases of poor souls. An ability to do this 
is God’s gift, and it is one of the best gifts, which we should covet earnestly. 
And let us repose ourselves in the many comfortable words which Christ hath 
fy Pd to the weary. 2. The ear of the learned to receive instruction. And 
this prophets have as much need of as of the tongue of the learned; for they 
must deliver what they are taught, and no other; must hear the word from 
God’s mouth diligently and attentively, that they may speak it exactly, 
£ze. iii. 17. Christ himself received that he might give. None must under- 
take to be teachers that have not first been learners; Christ’s apostles were 
first disciples, “scribes instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,” Mat. xiii. 42. 
Nor is it enough to hear, but we must hear as the learned, hear and understand, 
hear and remember, hear as those that would learn by what we hear, Those 
that would hear as the learned must be awake, and wakeful, for we are natu- 
rally drowsy and sleepy, and unapt to hear at all, or hear by the halves, hear 
and do not heed. Our ears need to be awakened; we need to have something 
said to rouse us, to awaken us out of our i rt Sr slumbers, that we may hear 
as for our lives. We need to be awakened “morning by morning,” as duly as 
the day returns, to be awakened to do the work of the day in its day. One 
ease calls for continual fresh supplies of Divine grace to free us from the 
dulness we contract daily. The morning, when our spirits are most lively, is a 
proper time for communion with God; then we are in the best frame both to 
speak to him,—“ My voice shalt thou hear in the morning ;” and to hear from 
him,—the people came early in the morning to hear Christ in the temple, 
Lu. xxi. 38; for it seems his were morning lectures, and it is God that awakens 
us morning by morning. Those that do any thing to purpose in his service, it is 
he that, as their Master, calls them up; and we should doze perpetually if he 
did not awaken us morning by morning. 

Secondly. As a patient sufferer, ver. 5, 6. One would think he that was 
commissioned and qualified to speak comfort to the weary should meet with 
no difficulty in his work, but a universal acceptance ; but it is quite otherwise: 
he hath both hard work to do and hard usage to undergo ; and here he tells us 
with what undaunted constancy he went through with it. We have no reason 
to question but that the Mite et Isaiah went on resolutely in the work to 
which God had called him, though we read not of his undergoing any such 
hardships as are here supposed; but we are sure it was abundantly verified in 
Jesus Christ, And here we have, 

1. His patient obedience in his doing-work. “The Lord God hath” not only 
awakened my ear to hear what he saith, but hath “ npehies my ear” to receive it 
and comply with it; Ps. xl. 6, 7, “Mine ears hast thou opened ;—then said I, 
Lo, I come;” for when he adds, “ I was not rebellious, neither turned away back,” 
more is paplies: than expressed: that he was willing; that though he foresaw 
a great deal of difficulty and discouragement, though he was to take pains and 
give constant attendance as a servant, though he was to empty himeelf of that 
which was very great and humble himself to that which was very mean, yet he 
did not fly off, did not fail, nor was discouraged. He continued very free and 
very forward to his work, even when he came to the hardest part of it. Note, 
Asa good understanding in the truths of God, so a good-will and affection to 
the work and service of God, is from the grace of God. 

2, His obedient patience in his suffering-work. I call it obedient patience, 
because he was patient with an eye to his Father’s will, thus pleading with 
himself, “This commandment haye I received of my Father;” and thus sub- 
mitting to God, “Not as I will, but as thou wilt.” In this submission he 
resigned himself, 1. To be scourged; “I gave my back to the smiters;” and 
that not only by submitting to it when he was smitten, but by permitting it, or 
admitting it rather, among other the instances of pain and shame he would 
voluntarily undergo for us. 2. To be butteted; “I gave my cheeks to them that” 
not only smote them, but “plucked off the hair” of the beard, which was a greater 
degree both of pee and ignominy. 3. ‘To be spit. upon; “I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting.” He could have hid his face from it, could have 
avoided it, but he would not, because he was made a reproach of men, and 
thus he would answer the a of Job, that man of sorrows, of whom it is said 
that they smote him upon the cheek reproachfully, Job xvi. 10, and spared not 
to spit in his face, Job xxx. 10, which is an expression not only of contempt, but 
of abhorrence and indignation. All this Christ underwent for us, and volun- 
tarily, to convince us of his willingness to save us. 

Thirdly. Asa pasreneous champion, ver. 7—9. The Redeemer is as famous 
for his boldness as for his humility and patience; and, though he yield, yet he is 
more than a conqueror. Observe, > 

1, The dependence he hath upon God. What was the prophet Isaiah’s sup- 
port was the support of Christ himself, ver. 7, ‘‘ The Lord God will help me;” 
and again, ver. 9. Whom God employs he will assist, and will take care they 
want not any help that they or their work call for. God, having laid help upon 

is Son for us, gave help te him, and his hand was all along with the man of his 
right hand. Nor will he ony assist him in his work, but accept of him; ver. 8. 
“Fle is near that justitieth me.” Isaiah, no doubt, was falsely accused, an 
loaded with reproach and calumny, as other prophets were; but he despised it, 
knowing that God would roll away the reproach, and bring forth his righteous- 
ness as the light; perhaps in this world, Ps. xxxvii. 6; however in the great 
day, when there will ve a resurrection of names as well as bodies, and the 


li. 2. “I called him alone” signifies when he was alone, or before 
there was any one of his descendants born. 

li: 4. Instead of “my people” and “my nation,” a few Hebrew 
manuscripts have the plural, “O peoples,” and “O nations.” The 
word “people” at the end of the verse is “peoples” in ordinary 
copies, and should have been translated asa plural. This remark 
applies to the word rendered “people” in the next verse, where 
Gentiles seem to be meant, as they certainly are in the second clause 
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righteous shall shine forth as the morning sun. And so it was verified in 
Christ. By his resurrection he was proved to be not the man that he was 
represented, not a blasphemer, not a deceiver, not an enemy to Cesar; the 
judge that condemned him owned he found no fault in him; the centurion, or 
sheriff, that had charge of his execution, declared him a righteous man; s> near 
was he that justified him. But it was true of him in a farther and more peculiar 
sense: the Father justified him when he accepted the satisfaction he made for 
the sin of man, nad constituted him the Lord our righteousness, who was made 
sin for us; he was “ justified in the Spirit,” 1 Zim. iii. 16. He was near that did 
it; for his resurrection, by which he was justified, came presently after he was 
condemned and crucified; he was straightway glorified, Jno. xiii. 32. 

2. The confidence he thereupon hath of success in his undertaking. If “God 
will help me,” if he will justify me, will stand by me and bear me out, “I shall 
not be confounded,” as those are that come short of the end they aimed at, 
and the satisfaction they promised themselves; “I know that I shall not be 
ashamed.” ‘Though his enemies did all they could to put him to shame, yet he 
kept his ground, he kept his countenance, and was not ashamed of the work he 
had undertaken. Note, Work for God is work that we should not be ashamed 
of, and hope in God is hope that we shall not be ashamed of. Those that trust 
in God for help shall not be disappointed ; they know whom they have trusted, 
and therefore know they shall not be ashamed, __ 

3. The detiance which, in this confidence, he bids to all opposers and oppo~ 
sition. God will help me, and “therefore have I set my face like a flint.” ‘Ihe 
prophet did so; he was bold in reproving sin and warning sinners, Hze. iii. 8, 9, 
and in asserting the truth of his PReGHeHODS. Christ djd so; he went on in his 
work as Mediator with an unshaken constancy and ufidaunted resolution; he 
did not fail, nor was discouraged 5 and here he challengeth all his opposers, 
Ist. ‘I'o enter the lists with him; “ Who will contend with me,” either in law 
or by the sword? ‘“ Let us stand together” as combatants, or as the plaintiff 
and defendant. ‘ Who is mine adversary?” Who is the master of my cause ? 
so the word is. Who will pretend to enter an action against me? let him 
appear, and “come near to me,” for I will not abscond. Many offered to 
dispute with Christ, but he put them to silence. The prophet speaks this in 
the name of all faithful ministers; those who keep close to the pure word of 
God in delivering their message need not fear the contradiction that may be 
given them; the Scriptures will bear them out, whoever contends with them. 
Great is the truth, and will prevail. Christ speaks this in the name of all 
believers, speaks it as their champion. Who dares be an enemy to those whom 
he is a friend to, or contend with those for whom he is an advocate? ‘Thus 
St. Paul applies it, Rom. viii. 33, “ Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God's elect >” ond. He challengeth them to prove any crime upon him, ver. 9. 
“Who is he that shall condemn me?” ‘The prophet, eae was condemned 
to die; Christ, we are sure, was; and yet both could say, Who is he that shall 
condemn ? for there is no condemnation to those whom God justifies. There 
were those that did condemn them, but what came of them? “ They shall all 
wax old asa garment.” The righteous cause of Christ and his prophets shall 
outlive all opposition. The moth shall eat them up pen ty and insensibly ; 
a little thing will serve to do their Lusiness; but the roaring lion himself shall 
not prevail against God’s witnesses. All believers are enabled to make this 
challenge, Who is he that shall condemn? It is Christ that died, 


10 Who ¢#s among you that feareth the Lorp, 
That obeyeth the voice of his servant, 
That walketh 7m darkness, and hath no light ? 
Let him trust in the name of the Lorp, 
And stay upon his God. 
11 Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, 
That compass yourselves about with sparks : 
Walk in the light of your fire, 
And in the sparks that ye have kindled. 
This shal] ye have of mine hand; ye shall lie down in 


sorrow. 
The prophet having the tongue of the learned given him, that he might give 
to every ore their portion, here makes use of it, rightly dividing the word of 


truth. It is the summary of the Gospel; “He that believes shall be saved,” 
that trusts in the name of the Lord shall be comforted, though for a while he 
walk in darkness, and have no light; but “ he that believes not shall be damned,” 
though for a while he walk in the light of his own fire, yet he shall lie down ir 
sorrow. 

First. Comfort is here spoken to disconsolate saints, and they are encouraged 
to trust in God’s grace, ver. 10. Where observe, 

1. What is always the character of a child of God. He is one that fears the 
Lord with a filial fear, that stands in awe of his majesty, and is afraid of 
incurring his displeasure. This is a grace that usually appears most in good 
people then when they walk in darkness, when other graces appear not. They 
then tremble at his word, ch. lxvi. 2, and are afraid of his judgments, Ps. cxix. 120, 
He is one that “ obeyeth the voice of his servant,” that is, is willing to be ruled 
by the Lord Jesus, as God’s servant, in the great work of man’s redemption; 
one that yields a sincere obedience to the law of Christ, and cheerfully comes 
a & the terms of his covenant. Those that truly fear God will obey the voice 
7) rist. 

2. What is sometimes the case of a child of God. It is supposed that, though he 
has in his heart the fear of God and faith in Christ, yet for a time he “ walketb 
in darkness, and hath no light,” is disquieted, and hath little or no comfort. 
Who is there that doth so? which intimates that it is a case that sometimes 
happens among the professors of religion, yet not very often; but whenever it 
happens God takes notice of it. It is no new thing for the children and Leirs 
of light sometimes to walk in darkness, and for a time not to have any glimpse 
or gleam of light. It is not meant so much of the comforts of this life; those 
that fear God, when they have never so great an abundance of them, do not 
walk in them as their light; as of their spiritual comforts, which relate to their 
souls. They walk in darkness when their evidences for heaven are clouded; 
their joy in God is interrupted, the testimony of the Spirit is suspended, and 
the light of God’s countenance eclipsed. Serious Christians are apt to be 
melancholy ones, and those who fear always to fear too much. 

3. What is likely to be an effectual cure in this sad ease. He that is thus in 
the dark, Ist. “Let him trust in the name of the Lord,” in the goodness of his 
nature, and that which he has made known of himself and his own wisdom, 
power, and goodness; the name of the Lord is a strong tower, let him run 
into that. Let him depend upon it that if he walk before God, which any man 
may do, though he walk in the dark, he shall find God all-suflicient. to him, 
2nd. Let him stay himself upon his God, his in covenant; let him keep hold of 


li. 6. The words “in like manner” are by some good authorities 
explained to signify “like a gnat.” So Gesenius and others. 

li. 8. The “moth” and the “worm” here mentioned may denote 
the same insect in its winged and caterpillar forms. 

li. 9. Rahab is a name sometimes given to Egypt. The so-called 
“dragon ” is perhaps a crocodile, and here a symbol of Egypt. 

li. 14. We may translate this, ‘The oppressed one hastens to be 
set free, and he shall not-die in the pit, and his bread shall not fail.” 
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his covenant-relation to God, and call God his God for all this; as Christ on the 
cross, “My God, my God.” Let him stay himself upon the promises of the 
covenant, and build his hopes on them. When a child of God is ready to sink, 
he will find enough in God to stay himself upon; let him trust in Christ, for 
God’s “name is in him,” Fz. xxiii. 21; trust in that name of his, “The Lord 
our righteousness,” and stay himself upon God as his God, in and through 
a Mediator. ; 

Secondly. Conviction is here spoken to presuming sinners, and they are 
warned not to trust in themselves, ver. 11. Observe, 1. The description 
given of them. They kindle a fire, and walk in the light of that fire; they 
depend upon their own righteousness, offer all their sacrifices, and burn all 
their incense, with that fire, as Nadab and Abihu, and not with the fire from 
heaven. In their hope of acceptance with God they have no regard to the 
righteousness of Christ; they refresh and please themselves with a conceit of 
their own merit and sufficiency, and warm themselves with that, it is both light 
and heat to them; they sedi ed themselves about with sparks of their own 
kindling. As they trust in their own righteousness, and not in the righteous- 
ness of Christ, so they place their happiness in their worldly possessions and 
enjoyments, and not in the fayour of God. Creature comforts are as sparks, 
shortlived, and soon gone; yet the children of this world, while they last, warm 
themselves by them, and walk with pride and pleasure in the light of them. 
2. The doom passed upon them. They are romacelly bidden to walk in the 
light of their own fire; Make your best of it while it lasts. But what will be 
in the end thereof? what will it come to at last? “This shall ye have of mine 
hand,” saith Christ, for to him the judgment is committed, “ Ye shall lie down 
in sorrow,” shall go to bed in the dark: see Job xviii. 5, 6, “ His candle shall be 
put out with him.” Those that make the world their comfort, and their own 
righteousness their confidence, will certainly meet with a fatal disappointment, 
which will be bitterness in the end. A godly man’s way may be melancholy, 
but his end shall be peace and everlasting tight; a wicked man’s way may be 
pleasant, but his end and endless abode will F * utter darkness. 


CHAPTER LI. 


This chapter is designed for the comfort and encouragement of those that fear God and keep 
his commandments, even then when they walk in darkness and have no light. Whether 
it was intended primarily for the support of the captives in Babylon, is not certain, 

robably it was; but comforts thus generally expressed ought not to be so confined. 

Whenever the church of God is in distress, her friends and well-wishers may comfort 
themselves and one another with these words here, I, That God, who raised his church 
at first out of nothing, will take care it shall not perish, ver. 1—3. II. That the righte- 
ousness and salvation he designs for his church are sure and near, very near, and very 
sure, ver.4—6. III. That the persecutors of the church are weak and dying creatures, 
ver. 7, 8. IV. That the same power which did wonders for the church formerly is 
now engaged and employed for her protection and deliverance, ver. 9—11. V. That 
God himself, the maker of the world, had undertaken both to deliver his people out of 
their distress and to comfort them under it, and sent his prophet to assure them of it, 
ver. 12—16. VI. That, as deplorable as the condition of the church now was, ver. 17—20, 
to the same woful circumstances her persecutors and oppressors should shortly be 
reduced, and worse, ver. 20—23. The first three paragraphs of this chapter begin with, 
*‘ Hearken unto me,” and they are God’s people that are all along called to hearken; 
for, even when comforts are spoken to them, sometimes they hearken not, through 
anguish of spirit, Hw. vi. 9; therefore they are again and again called to hearken, 
ver. 1,4, 7. The two other paragraphs of this chapter begin with, ‘‘ Awake, awake.” 
In the former, ver. 9, God’s people call upon him to awake and help them: in the latter, 
ver. 17, God calls upon them to awake and help themselves. 


| EARKEN to me, ye that follow after righteousness, 
Ye that seek the Lorp : 
Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, 
And to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged. 
2 Look unto Abraham your father, 
And unto Sarah ¢hat bare you: 
For I called him alone, 
And blessed him, and increased him 
3 For the Lorp shall comfort Zion : 
He will comfort all her waste places ; 
And he will make her wilderness like Eden, 
And her desert like the garden of the Lorp ; 
Joy and gladness shall be found therein, 
Thanksgiving, and the voice of melody. 


Observe, First. How the people of God are here described, to whom the 
word of this consolation is sent, and who are called upon to hearken to it, 
ver. 1. They are such as “follow after righteousness,” that are very solicitous 
and very desirous both to be justified and to be sanctified, are pressing hard 
after this, to have the favour of God restored to them and the image of God 
renewed on them. These are they that seek the Lord, for it is only in the way 
of righteousness that we can seek hess with any hopes of finding him. 

Secondly. How they are here directed to look back to their original, and the 
smallness of their beginning. “ Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn; ” the 
idolatrous family in Ur of the Chaldees, out of which Abraham was taken, the 
generation of slaves which the heads and fathers of their tribes were in Egypt: 
“look unto the hole of the pit out of which ye are digged,” as clay, when God 
formed you into a people. Note, It is good for those that are privileged by a 
new birth to consider what they were by their first birth; how they were con- 
ceived in iniquity and shapen in sin. ‘hat which is born of the flesh is flesh. 
How hard was that rock out of which we were hewa, unapt to receive impres- 
sions; and how dirty the hole of the pit out of which we were digged! The 
consideration hereof should fill us with low thoughts of ourselves, and high 
thoughts of Divine grace. Those that are now advanced would do well to 
remember how low they began; ver. 2, ‘Look unto Abraham your father,” the 
father of all the faithful, of all that follow after the righteousness of faith, as 
he did, Rom. iv. 11. “And unto Sarah that bare you,” and whose daughters 
you all are as long as you do well; think how Abraham was called alone, and 
yet was blessed and multiplied; and let that encourage all believers to depend 
upon the promise of God, even then when a sentence of death seems to be upon 
all the means that lead to the performance of it. Particularly let it encourage 
the captives in Babylon, though they are reduced to a small number, and few 
of them left, to hope that yet they shall increase so as to replenish their own 
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land again. When Jacob is very small, yet he is not so small as Abraham w 
who yet became father of many nations. ‘ Look unto Abraham,” and see whi 
he got by trusting in the promise of God, and take example by him to follow 
God with an implicit faith. 

Thirdly. How they are here assured that their present seedness of teais 
should end in a harvest of joys at length, ver. 3. The church of God on earth, 
even the gospel Zion, hath sometimes had her desert and waste places; many 
parts of the church, either through corruption or persecution, made like wil- 
dernesses, unfruitful to God or uncomfortable to the inhabitants; but God will 
find out a time and way to comfort Zion; not only by speaking comfortably 
to her, but by geting erariocly for her. God has comforts in store even for 
the waste places of his church, for those parts of it that seem not regarded or 
valued. 1. He will make them fruitful, and so give them cause to rejoice; her 
wildernesses shall put on a new face, and look pleasant as Eden, and abound 
in all good fruits as the garden of the Lord. Note, It is the greatest comfort 
of the church to be made serviceable to the glory of God, and to be as his garden 
in which he delights. 2. He will make them cheerful, and so give them hearts 
to rejoice. With the fruits of righteousness, “joy and gladness shall be found 
therein ;” for the more holiness men have, and the more good they do, the more 
gladness they have. And where there is Joy and gladness to their satisfaction, 
it is fit there should be thanksgiving to God’s honour; for whatever is the 
matter of our rejoicing ought to be the matter of our thanksgiving ; and the 
returns of God's favour ought to be celebrated with the voice of melody; which 
wal be the more melodious when God gives songs in the night, songs in the 

esert. 


4 Hearken unto me, my people ; 
And give ear unto me, O my nation: 
For a law shall proceed from me, [people. 
And I will make my judgment to rest for a light of the 
5 My righteousness 7s near; my salvation is gone forth, 
And mine arms shall judge the people ; 
The isles shall wait upon me, 
And on mine arm shall they trust. 
6 Lift up your eyes to the heavens, 
And look upon the earth beneath : 
For the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
And the earth shall wax old like a garment, 
And they that dwell therein shall die in like manner: 
But my salvation shall be for ever, 
And my righteousness shall not be abolished 
7 Hearken unto me, ye that know righteousness, 
The people in whose heart 7s my law ; 
Fear ye not the reproach of men, 
Neither be ye afraid of their revilings. 
8 For the moth shall eat them up like a garment, 
And the worm shall eat them like wool : 
But my righteousness shall be for ever, 
And my salvation from generation to generation 


Both these proclamations, as I may call them, end alike with an assurance. 
of the perpetuity of God’s righteousness, and his salvation, and therefore we 
pat them together, both being designed for the comfort of God’s people. 

serve 

First. Who are they to whom this comfort belongs? My people, and my 
nation, that I have set apart for myself, that own me, and are owned by me. 
Those are God's people, and his nation, who are subject to him, as their king 
and their God, pay allegiance to him, and put themselves under his protection 
accordingly. They are a people that know righteousness, not only have the 
means of knowledge, and tc whom righteousness is made known, but improve 
those means, and are able to form a aehs judgment of truth and falsehood, good 
and evil. And as they have good heads so they have good hearts, for they have — 
the law of God in them, written and ruling there. Those God owns for his 
pecnle in whose heart his law is. Even those that know righteousness, and 

ave the law of God in their heart, may yet be in great distress and sorrow, and 
loaded with reproach and contempt; but their God will comfort them with the 
righteousness they know, and the law they have in their hearts. 

Secondly. What the comfort is that belongs to God’s one 

1. That the gospel of Christ shall be preached and published to the world. 
“ A law shall proceed from me,” an evangelical law, the law of Christ, the law 
of faith, ch. ii. 3. This law is his judgment, for it is that law of liberty by 
which the world shall be governed and oy ben This shall not only go forth, 
but shall continue and rest; it shall take firm footing, and deep root in the 
world; it. shall rest not only for the benefit of the Jews, that had the first 
notice of it, but for a light of the people of other nations. It is this law, this 
nsf that we are required to hearken and give ear to at our peril; for how 
shall we escape if we neglect it, and turn a deaf ear to it? Whena law pro- 
ceeds from God, “ he that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

2. That this law and judgment shall bring with it righteousness and salvatio 
shall open a ready way to the children of men how they may be justified an 
saved, ver. 5. It is called God’s righteousness and his salvation, because of his 
contriving and bringing about; it is a righteousness that he will accept for us, 
and eee us for; and a righteousness which he will work in us, and graciously 
accept of. It is the salvation of the Lord, for it ariseth from him, and termi- 
nates in him. Observe, There is no salvation without righteousness; and 
wherever there is the righteousness of God there shall be his salvation. All 
those, and those only, that are justified and sanctified shall be glorified. 

3. That this righteousness and salvation shall very shortly appear. It is near, 
it is gone forth; the decree is gone forth concerning it, it shall as certainly be 
introduced as if it were gone forth already, and the time for it is at hand. It 
is near in time. Behold all things are now ready; it is near in place, not far to 
seek. “ the word is nigh us, and Christ in the word, righteousness in the 
wor om. x, 8. 

4. That this evangelical righteousness and salvation shall not be confined 


li. 16-To “plant the heavens” signifies to confirm or establish 
them. Lowth has “ to stretch out the heavens,” which is wrong. 

li. 17. Translate, “Thou hast drunken the dregs of the cup of 
trembling (i.e., which causes trembling), and emptied it.” 

li. 20. Instead of “a wild bull” some understand a wild ox or 
buffalo, and others a wild goat, ibex, or antelope. The Greek renders 
the comparison “like a beet half-boiled,” and the Syriac “like a 
withered beet,” but both are erroneous, 
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lii. 4. Some have thought “the Assyrian” here is Pharaoh, bat 
needlessly, as the Assyrians oppressed Israel before Isaiah’s time. 

lii. 5. “‘Taken away for nought” means “taken away without 
cause,” i.e., they had done their oppressors no wrong. The clause, 
‘they that rule over them make them to howl,” is variously rendered 
by critics, and translators ancientand modern. Some understand the — 


words of the joyful or warlike slouis of the rulers who were the ~— 


oppressors of Israel, and this is the view of Gesenius, First, &. 


A.M. 3292. 


to the Jewish nation, but shall be extended to the Gentiles. ‘ Mine arms shall | 
py tp the people.” Those that will not yield to the judgments of God’s mouth 
shall be crushed by the judgments of his hands. Some shall thus be judged by 
the Gospel, for for judgment Christ came into this world; but others, and those 
of the isles, shall wait upon him, and bid his Gospel, and the commands as 
well as the comforts of it, welcome. It was a comfort to God’s people, to his 
nation, that multitudes should be added to them, and the increase of their 
number should be the increase of their strength and beauty. It is added, and 
“on mine arm shall they trust,” that arm of the Lord Which is revealed in 
Christ, ch. liii. 1. Observe, God’s arm shall judge the people that are impe- 
sitent, and yet on his arm shall others trust, and be saved by it; for it is to 
us as we make it, a savour of life or death. . 

5. That this righteousness and salvation shall be for ever, and shall never 
be abolished, ver. 6. It is an everlasting righteousness that the Messiah brings 
in, Dan. ix. 24, an eternal redemption that he is the Author of, Heb. y.9. As 
it shall spread through all the nations of the earth, so it shall last through all 
the ages of the world. We must never expect any other way of salvation, any 
other covenant of peace, or rule of righteousness, but what we have in the 
Gospel, and what we have there shall continue to the end, Mat. xxviii. 20. It 
is for ever, for the consequences of it shall be to eternity; and by this law 
of liberty men’s everlasting state will be determined. This perpetuity of the 
Gospel, and the blessed things it brings in, is illustrated by the fading and 
perishing of this world and all things in it. Look up to the visible heavens 
above, which have continued hitherto, and seem likely to continue, but “they 
shall vanish like smoke,” that soon spends itself and disappears; they shall be 
“rolled together like a scroll,” and their lights shall fall tke jeaves in autumn. 
Look down to the earth beneath, that abideth too for a short ever, Eccl. i. 4; 
but it shall “ wax old like a garment,” that will be the worse for wearing ; ana 
“they that dwell therein,” all the inhabitants of the earth, even those that seem 
to have the best settlement in it, “shall die in like manner.” The soul shall, as to 
this world, vanish like smoke, and the body be thrown by like a garment waxen 
old. * They shall die like a louse,’ so some of the critics read it ; easily crushed, 
Job vi. 19, and no loss of them. ‘But when heaven and earth poss away, when 
all flesh and the glory of it wither as grass, the word of the Lord endures for 
ever, and not one iota or tittle of that shall fall to the ground. ‘Those whose 
happiness is bound up in Christ’s ere and salvation will have the 
comfort of it when time and days shall be no more. 

Thirdly. What use they are to make of this comfort. If God’s righteousness 
and salvation are near to then, then let them not fear “the reproach of men,” 
of mortal, miserable men, nor be “afraid of their revilings,” or spiteful taunts ; 
theirs that bade you sing them the songs of Zion, or that ask you in scorn, 
Where is now your God? Let not those who embrace the gospel righteousness 
be afraid of those who will call them Beelzebub, and will say all manner of evil 
against them falsely ; let them not be afraid of them, let them not be disturbed 
by these opprobrious speeches, nor made uneasy by them, as if they would be 
the ruin of their reputation and honour; and they must for ever lie under the 
load of them. Let them not be afraid of their executing their menaces, nor 
be deterred thereby from their duty, or frightened into any sinful compliances, 
or driven to take any indirect courses for their own safety. Those can bear 
but little for Christ that cannot bear a hard word for him. Let us not fear 
the reproach of men; for, 1. They will be quickly silenced; ver. 8, “The moth 
shall eat them up like a garment;” ch. |. 9, “the worm shall eat them like 
wool,” or woollen cloth. If we have the approbation of a living God, we may 
despise the censure of dying men; the matter is not great what they say of us 
who must be worm’s meat shortly. Or it intimates the judgments of God with 
which they shall be visited, with which they shall be consumed, for their malice 
against the people of God ; they shall be slowly and silently, but effectually 
destroyed, when God shall come to reckon with them for all their hard speeches 

ude i4, 15. 2. The cause we suffer for cannot be run down; the falsehoo 
of their reproaches will be detected, but truth shall triumph, and the righteous- 
ness of religion’s injured cause shall be for ever plain. Clouds darken the sun, 
but give no obstruction to its progress. 


9 Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lorp; 
Awake, as in the ancient days, in the generations of old. 
Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab, 

And wounded the dragon ? 
10 Aré¢ thou not it which hath dried the sea, 
The waters of the great deep ; 
‘That hath made the depths of the sea a way for the ran 
somed to pass over ? 
1] Therefore the redeemed of the Lorp shall return, 
And come with singing unto Zion ; 
And everlasting joy sadd be upon their head : 
They shall obtain gladness and joy ; 
And sorrow and mourning shall flee away. 
12 I, even I, am he that comforteth you: 
Who art thou, that thou shouldest be afraid of a man 
that shall die, 
And of the son of man which shall be made as grass ; 
13 And forgettest the Lorp thy maker, 
That hath stretched forth the heavens, and laid the foun- 
dations of the earth ; 
And hast feared continually every day 
Because of the fury of the oppressor, 
As if he were ready to destroy? 
And where is the fury of the oppressor ? 
14 The captive exile hasteneth that he may be loosed, 
And that he should not die in the pit, 
Nor that his bread should fail. 
15 ButI am the Lorp thy God, | 
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That divided the sea, whose waves roared : 
The Lorp of hosts 7s his name. 
16 And I have put my words in thy mouth, 
And I have covered thee in the shadow of mine hand, 
That I may plant the heavens, and lay the foundations 
of the earth, 
And say unto Zion, Thou art my people. 


In these verses we have, 

First. A prayer that God would in his providence appear and act for the 
deliverance of his people, and the mortification of his and their enemies. 
* Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord,” ver. 9. The arm of the 
Lord is Christ, or it is put for God himself, as Ps. xliy. 23, “Awake, why 
sleepest thou?” He that keeps Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps; but when 
we pray that he would awake, we mean that he would make it to appear he 
watcheth over his petels. and is always awake to do them good. The arm of 
the Lord is said to awake when the power of God exerts itself with more than 
ordinary vigour on his people’s behalf. When a hand or arm is benumbed, we 
say it is asleep; when it is stretched forth for action it awakes. God needs not 
to be reminded or excited by us; but he gives us leave thus to be humbly earnest 
with him for such yeeeee of his power as will be for his own praise. 
“Put on strength ;” that is, put forth strength Appear in thy strength, as we 
appear in the clothes we put on, Ps. xxi. 13. The church sees her case bad, her 
enemies many and mighty, her friends few and feeble, and therefore depends 

urely upon the strength of God’s arm for her relief. “ Awake, as in the ancient 

ays;” that is, do for us now as thou didst for our fathers formerly, repeat the 
wonders they told us of, Jud. vi. 13. 

Secondly. The pleas to enforce this prayer : 

1. They plead precedents, the experiences of their ancestors, and the great 
things God had done for them, Let the arm of the Lord be made bare on our 
behalf, for it has done great things formerly, in defence of the same cause, and 
we are sure it is neither shortened nor weakened. I[t did wonders against the 
Egyptians, that enslaved and oppressed God’s son, his firstborn; it cut Rahab 
to pieces with one direful plague after another; and wounded Pharaoh, the 
dragon, the leviathan, as he is called, Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 14, gave him his death's 
wound. It did wonders for Israel; it “dried up the sea,” even “the waters 
of the great deep,” as far as was requisite to open a way through the sea, for 
“the ransomed to pass over,” ver. 10. God is never at a loss for a way to 
accomplish his purposes concerning his people, but will either find one or 
make one. And past experiences, as they are great supports to faith and 
hope, so they are good pleas in prayer: “Thou hast;” “Wilt thou not?” 
Ps. \xxxv. 1—6. 

2. They plead promises, ver. 11. And “the redeemed of the Lord shall 
return ;” that is, (as it may be supplied,) thou hast said they shall; referrin 
to ch. xxxv. 10, where we find this promise, that the redeemed of the Lord, 
when they are released out of their captivity in Babylon, shall “come with 
singing unto Zion.” Sinners, when they are brought out of the slavery of sin 
into the glorious liberty of God’s children, may come singing, as a bird yot 
loose out of the cage. The souls of believers, when they are delivered out of 
the prison of the body, come to the heavenly Zion with singing. Then this 
promise will have its full accomplishment, and we may plead it in the mean 
time. He that designs such joy for us at last will he not work such deliverance 
for us in the meantime as our case requires? When the saints come to heaven 
they enter into the joy of their Lord, it crowns their heads with immortal 
honour, it fills their hearts with complete satisfaction ; they shall obtain that 
joy and gladness which they could never obtain in the vale of tears. In this 
world of changes it is a short step from joy to sorrow; but in that world 
“sorrow and mourning shall flee away,” never to return, or come in view 
again. 

Thirdly. The answer immediately given to this prayer; ver. 12, “I, even I, 
am he that comforteth you.” They prayed for the operations of his power ; he 
answers them with the consolations of his grace, which we well be accepted 
as an equivalent. If God do not wound the dragon, and dry the sea, as formerly, 

et if he comfort us in soul under our afflictions, we have no reason to complain. 
if God do not answer presently with the are strength of his right hand, we 
must be thankful if he answers us, as an angel imself was answered, Zee. i. 13, 
“ with good words, and comfortable words.” See how God resolves to comfort 
his people; “I, even I” will do it. He had ordered his ministers to do it, 
ch, xl. 1; but, because they cannot reach the heart, he takes the work into his 
own hands, “I, even L” will do it. See how he glories in it; he takes it among 
the titles of his honour to be the God that comforteth them that are cast down ; 
he delights in being so. hose whom God comforteth, they are comforted 
indeed; nay, his undertaking to comfort them is comfort enough to them. 

1. He comforts those that were in fear; and fear has torment which calls 
for comfort, the fear of man hath a snare in it which we have need of comfort 
to preserve us from. He comforts the timorous by chiding them, and that is no 
improper way of comforting either others or ourselves; “Why art thou cast 
down, and why disquieted?” ver. 12, 13. God, that comforts his people, would 
not have them disquiet themselves with amazing, perplexing fears, either of 
the reproach of men, (ver. 7,) or of their growing, threatening power and 

peeks or of any mischief they may intend against us, or our people. 
serve 

ist. The absurdity of those fears. It is a disparagement to us to give way to 
them ; “ Who art thou that thou shouldest be afraid?” In the original the 
pronoun is feminine, Who art thou, O woman; unworthy the name of a man, 
such a weak and womanish thing is it to give way to perplexing fears. First. It 
is absurd to be in such dread of a dying man; what! “afraid of a man that 
shall die ;” shall certainly and shortly die; of the ‘son of man which shall be 
made as grass ;” shall wither and be trodden down, or eaten up? ‘The greatest 
men, and the most formidable, that are the terror of the mighty in the land of 
the living, yet are but men, Ps. ix. 20; and shall die like men, Ps. lxxxii. 7; 
are but grass out of the earth, cleaving to it, and retiring again into it. Note, 
We ought to look upon every man as a man that shall die. Those we admire 
and love and trust to, they are men that shall die; let us not therefore delight 
too much in them, nor depend too much upon them. Those we fear, we must 
look upon them as frail and mortal; and consider what a foolish thing it is for 
the servants of the living God to be afraid of dying men, that are here to-da 
and gone to-morrow. Secondly. It is absurd to fear “ continually every day,’ 
ver. 13; to put ourselves upon a constant rack, so as never to be easy, nor to 
have any enjoyment of ourselves. Now and then a danger may be imminent 
and threatening, and it may be prude.ce to fear it; but to be always in a toss, 
jealous of dangers at every step, and to tremble at the shaking of every leaf, is to 
make ourselves all our lifetime subject to bondage, Heb. ii. 15; and to bring 
upon ourselves that sore judgment which is threatened, Deu. xxviii. 66, 67, 
“Thou shalt fear day and night.” Thirdly. It is absurd to fear beyond what 
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Others, with our translators, think the sense is that the oppressors of 
Israel cause them to howl and lament. Lowth, followed by Booth- 
royd and Adam Clarke, supposes it means that the rulers boast, which 
seems to come very near the sense. 

lii. 8. The common explanation of the phrase, “they shall see eye 
to eye,” is that, like “ face to face,” it means plainly or distinctly, not 
“through a glass darkly” ‘Ibis opinion is held by critics of eminence ; 
but some think it means “they shall see alike,” all shall see the 


same thing, or “they shall see with their eyes.” The old explanation 
is the best. . 

lii. 11. The last clause has been called an indirect prophecy, 
because Cyrus gave orders that the sacred utensils which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had taken from Jerusalem should be restored to the 
exiles of Israel on their return. Professor Alexander sees in this 
verse a “ grand though blended image of a march and a procession, 
an army and a church, a sacramental host, bearing the sacred vessels, 
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there zs cause for. Thou art afraid “of the fury of the oppressor ;” it is trne 
there is an oppressor, and he is furious, and he designs, it may be, when he has an 
opportunity, to do thee a mischief, and it will be thy wisdom therefore to stand 
upon thy guard; but thou art afraid of him, “as if he were ready to destroy,” 
as if he were just now going to cut thy throat, and as if there were no pos- 
sibility of preventing it. A timorous spirit is thus apt to make the worst of 
every thing, and to apprehend the danger greater and nearer than really it is; 
and sometimes God is pleased presently to shew us the folly of it, “ Where is 
the fury of the oppressor?” It is gone in an instant, and the danger is over ere 
thou art aware. His heart is turned, or his hands are tied. Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, is but a noise; and the king of Babylon no more. What is gone with 
all the furious oppressors of God’s Israel, that hectored them, and threatened 
them, and were a terror to them? they passed away, and lo, they were not, and 
so shall these. 

2nd. The impiety of those fears. Thou art “afraid of a man that shall die,” 
and “forgettest the Lord thy Maker,” who is also the Maker of all the world, 
who hath “stretched forth the heavens,” and “laid the foundations of the 
earth;” and therefore hath all the hosts and all the powers of both at his 
command and dispose. Note, Our inordinate fearing of man is an implicit 
forgetting of God; when we disquiet ourselves with the fear of man, we forget 
that there is a God above him, and that the greatest of men haye no power but 
what is given them from above; we forget the providence of God, by which he 
orders and overrules all events according to the counsel of his own will; we 
forget the promises he has made to protect his people, and the experiences 
we have had of his care concerning us; and his seasonable interposal for our 
relief many a time, when we thought the oppressor ready to destroy ; we forget 
our Jehovah-jirehs, monuments of mercy in the mount of the Lord. Did we 
remember to make God our fear and our dread, we should not be so much 
afraid as we are of the frowns of men, ch. viii. 12, 13. Happy is the man that 
fears God always, Pr. xxviii. 14; Lu. xii. 4, 5. 

2. He comforts those that were in bonds, ver. 14,15. See here, Ist. What 
they do for themselves. ‘The captive exile hasteneth that he may be loosed,” 
and may return to his own country, from which he is banished ; his care is, that 
he may not die in the pit, nor die a prisoner, through the inconveniences of his 
confinement, and that his bread should not fail, either the bread he should have 
to keep him alive in prison or that which should bear his charges home; his 
stock is low, and therefore he hasteth to be loosed. Now some understand this 
as his fault; he is distrustfully impatient of delays, cannot wait God’s time, but 
thinks he is undone, and must die in the pit if he be not released presently. 
Others take it to be his praise, that when the doors are thrown open he doth 


not linger, but applies himself with all diligence to procure his discharge. And 
then it follows, “ But I am the Lord thy God,” which intimates, 2nd. What 
God will do for them, even that which they cannot do for themselves. God 


hath all power in his hand to help the captive exiles; for he hath divided the 
sea, when the roaring of his waves was more frightful than any of the impotent 
menaces of proud oppressors. He hath stilled or quieted the sea, so some 
think it should be read, Ps. lxv. 7; Ixxxix. 9. This is not only a proof of what 
God can do, but a resemblance of what he has done, and will do for his people ; 
he will find out a way to still the threatening storm, and bring them safe into 
the harbour. ‘The Lord of hosts is his name,” his name for ever, the name by 
which his people have long known him. And, as he is able to help them, so he is 
willing and engaged to do it; for he is thy God, captive exile, thine in covenant. 
This is a check to the desponding captives; fet them not conclude that they 
must either be loosed presently or die in the pit; for he that is the Lord of hosts 
can relieve them when they are brought never so low. It is also an encourage- 
ment to the diligent captives who, when liberty is proclaimed, are willing to lose 
no time; let them know that the Lord is their God, and while they thus strive to 
help themselves they may be sure he will help them. 

3. He comforts all his people who depended upon what the vrophets said to 
them in the name of the Lord, and built their hopes upon it. When the deli- 
verances which the prophets spake of either did not come so soon as they 
looked for them or did not come up to the height of their expectation, they 
began to be cast down in their own eyees but as to this they are encouraged 
(ver. 16) by what God saith to his prophet, not to this only, but to all his pro- 
phets, nor to this or them principally, but to Christ the great Prophet. Itisa 
great satisfaction to those to whom the message is sent, to hear the God of 
truth and power say to his messenger, as he doth here, “ I have put my words 
in thy mouth,” that by them “I may plant the heavens.” God undertook to 
comfort his people, ver. 12; but still he doth it by his prophets, by his Gospel. 
And that he may do it by these, he here tells us, Ist. That his word in them 
is very true. He owns what they had said to be what he had directed and 
enjoined them to say; “I have put my words in thy mouth,” and therefore he 
that receives thee and them receives me. This is a great stay to our faith, that 
Christ’s doctrine was not his, but his that sent him; and that the words of the 

rophets and apostles were God’s words which he put into their mouths. God’s 

pirit not only revealed to them the things themselves they spoke of, but 
dictated to them the words they should speak, 2 Pet. i. 21; 1 Cor. ii. 133; so that 
these are the true sayings of God, of a God that cannot lie. 2nd. That it is 
very safe. “I have covered thee in the shadow of my hand,” as before, ch. xlix. 2; 
which speaks the special protection not only of the prophets, but of their pro- 
phecies; not oniy of Christ, but of Christianity, of the eae of Christ. Tt is 
not he! the faithful word of God which the prophets deliver to us, but it shall 
be carefully presares till it have its accomplishment for the use of the church, 
notwithstanding the restless endeavours of the powers of darkness to extin- 
guish this light. They shall prophesy again, Rev. x. 11; though not in their 
tie et in their writings, which God has always covered in the shadow of 
iis hand, preserved by a special providence, else they had been lost ere this. 
3rd. That this word, when it comes to be accomplished, will be very great, and 
will not at all fall short of the pomp and grandeur of the rophecy ; “I have 
put my words in thy mouth,” not that by the performance oh them I may plant 
@ nation, or found a city, but “ plant the heavens,” and “lay the foundations of 
the earth,” may do that for my people which will be a new creation. This must 
look as far forward as to the great work done by the Gospel of Christ, and the 
setting ep of his holy religion in the world. As God by Christ made the world 
at first, Heb. i. 2, an 
by him, and the words put into his mouth, he will set up, First. A new world; 
will again plant the heavens, and found the earth, Sin having put the whole 
creation into disorder, Christ's taking away the sin of the world put all into 
order again, old things are passed away, all things are become new. Things in 
heaven and things on earth are reconciled, and so put into a new posture, 
Col. i. 20. And through him, according to the promise, we “look for new 
heavens and a new earth,” 2 Pet. iii. 13; and to this the prophets bear witness. 
Secondly. He will set up a new church, a New Testament church; he will “ say 
unto Zion, Thou art my people.” The gospel church is called Zion, Heb. xii. 22; 
and Jerusalem, Gal. iv, 26. And when the Gentiles are brought into it it 
shall be said unto them, Ye are my people. When God works great deliverances 
for his church, and especially when he shall complete the salvation of it in the 
great day, he will thereby own that poor, despised handful to be his peopie, 
whom he has chosen and loved. 
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17 Awake, awake, staud up, O Jerusalem, 

Which hast drunk at the hand of the Lorp the cup of 
his fury ; 

Thou hast drunken the dregs of the cup of trembling . 

And wrung them out. 

There is none to guide her 

Among all the sons whom she hath brought forth; 

Neither és there any that taketh her by the hand 

Of all the sons ¢hat she hath brought up 

These two ¢hings are come unto thee ; 

Who shall be sorry for thee ? ‘ 

Desolation, and destruction, and the famine, and the 

By whom shall I comfort thee ? [sword : 

Thy sons have fainted, 

They lie at the head of all the streets, as a wild bull in a 

They are full of the fury of the Lorn, -[net : 

The rebuke of thy God. 

Therefore hear now this, thou afflicted, 

And drunken, but not with wine: 

Thus saith thy Lord the Lorn, 

And thy God that pleadeth the cause of his people, 

Behold, I have taken out of thine hand the cup of 

Even the dregs of the cup of my fury ; [ trembling, 

Thou shalt no more drink it again: 

But I will put it into the hand of them that afflict thee ; 

Which have said to thy soul, Bow down, that we may go 

And thou hast laid thy body as the ground, [over : 


And as the street, to them that went over. 


God having awoke for the comfort of his people, here calls upon them to 
awake, as afterwards, ch. lii. 1. It is a call to awake, not so much out of the 
sleep of sin, (though that also is necessary, in order to their being ready for 
deliverance,) as out of the stupor of despair. When the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem were in captivity, they, as well as those who remained upon the spot, 
were so overwhelmed with the sense of their troubles, that they had no heart 
or spirit to mind any thing that tended to their comfort or relief. They were, 
as the disciples in the garden, sleeping for sorrow, Lu. xxii. 45; and, therefore, 
when the deliverance came they are said to be like them that dream, Ps. exxvi. 1. 
Nay, it is a call to awake not only from sleep, but from death; like that to the 
dry bones to live, Hze, xxxvii. 9. Awake, and look about thee, that thou mayest 
see the day of thy deliverance dawn; and mayest be ready to bid it welcome, 
Recover thy senses, sink not under thy load; but stand uP, and bestir thyself 
for thy own help. This may be applied to the Jerusalem that was in the 
apostles’ time, which is said to be “in bondage with her children,” Gal. iv. 25; 
and to have been under the power of a “spirit of slumber,” Rom. xi. 8. They 
are called to awake and mind the things that belonged to their everlastin 
peace; and then the cup of trembling should be taken out of their hands, an 
eace should be spoken to them, and they should triumph over Satan, who had 
linded their eyes, and lulled them asleep. Now, 

First. It is owned that Jerusalem had long been in a very deplorable con- 
dition, and sunk into the depths of misery. 

1, She had lain under the tokens of God’s displeasure. He had put into ber 
hand the “cup of his fury,” that is, her share of his displeasure. The dispensa- 
tions of his providence cuncerning her had been such as she had reason to think 
he was angry with her. She had provoked him to anger most bitterly, and 
was made to taste the bitter fruits of it. The cup of God's fury is, and will be 
a “cup of trembling,” to all those that have it put into their hands; damne 
sinners will find it so to eternity. It is said, Ps. lxxv. 8, that the “ dregs of the 
cup,” the loathsome sediments in the bottom of it, “all the wicked of the earth 
shall wring them out, and drink them.” But here, Jerusalem having made 
herself as the wicked of the earth, is compelled to wring them out, and drink 
them ; for wherever there has been a cup of fornication, as there had been in 
Jerusalem’s hand when she was idolatrous, sooner or later there will be “a cup 
of fury,” a “cup of trembling ;” therefore, “stand in awe, and sin not.” 

2. Those that should have helped her in her distress failed her, and were 
either unable or unwilling to help her, as might have been expected, ver. 18, 
She is intoxicated with the cup of God’s fury, and, being so, staggers, and is 
very unsteady in her counsels and attempts. She knows not what she saith 
or doth, much less knows she what to say or do. And in this unhappy condition, 
of all the sons that she hath brought forth, and brought up, that she has borne 
and educated, (and there were many famous ones, for “of Zion it was said, That 
this and that man was born there,” Ps. lxxxvii. 5,) there is none to guide her, 
none to take her by the hand,—to keep her either from falling or from shaming 
herself,—either to lend a hand to help her out of her trouble or lend a tongue 
to comfort her under it. Think it not strange if wise and good men are dis- 
appointed in their children, and have not that succour from them which they 
expected; but those that were arrows in their hand prove arrows in their 
heart; when Jerusalem herself hath none of all her sons, either prince, priest, 
or prophet, that hath such a sense either of duty or gratitude, as to help her 
when she had most need of help. Thus they complain, s. lxxiv. 9, “ There is 
none to tell us how long.” Now that which aggravated this disappointment 
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was, : 

lst. That her trouble was very great, and yet there was none to pity or help 
her. “These two things are come unto thee,” ver. 19, to complete thy desola- 
tion and destruction, even the famine and the sword; two sore judgments, and 
very terrible. Or the two things were, the desolation and destruction by 
which the city was wasted, and the famine and sword by which the citizens 
perished. Or the two things were, the trouble itself, made up of desolation, 
destruction, famine, and sword, and her being helpless, forlorn, and comfortless 
under it. Two sad things indeed, to be in this woful case, and to have none to 
pity thee, to sympathise with thee in thy griefs, or to help to bear the burther 


not as prissts and Levites merely, but as the armour-bearers of 
Jehovah, the weapons of whose warfare, though not carnal, are 
mighty to the pulling down of strongholds.” Hence he translates 
“Be clean (or cleanse yourselves), ye armour-bearers of Jehovah.” 

lii. 12. In this verse the coming exodus from Babylon is contrasted 
with that in former times out of Egypt, so far as the words “hast,” 
and “flight”? are concerned, The second clause promises similar 
Divine guidance and defence. 
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lii. 13. Here commences one of the most remarkable Messianic 
prophecies in the Bible, and it is continued to the close of the fifty- 
third chapter. It has been well observed thatif this is proved to bea 
Messianic prophecy, then it settles the controversy with the Jews and — 
with infidels, and supplies Christians with correct ideas on the whole 
scheme of redemption. That it was written before the time of Christ 


is admitted by all parties, and shown by its existence in tne Greek 


version, The ancient Jews are known to have understood the pro-— 


‘ 
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of thy cares; to have none to comfort thee, by suggesting that to thee which | 
might help to alleviate thy grief, or doing that for thee which might help to || 
redress thy grievances, or these two things that were come upon Jerusalem || 
are the same with the two things that were afterwards to come upon Babylon, || 
ch. xlvii. 9, loss of children and widowhood; a piteous case, and yet, when thou 
hast brought it upon thyself by thy own sin and folly, “ Who shall be sorry for 
thee?” A case that ealls for comfort, and yet, when thou art froward under 
thy trouble, frettest, and makest ah uneasy, “ By whom shall I comfort 
thee?” They that will not be counselled cannot be helped. 

2nd. That those who should have been her comforters were their own tor- 
mentors, ver. 20; they have fainted, as quite dispirited and driven to despair. 
They have no patience, in which to keep possession of their own souls and the |! 
enjoyment of themselves, nor any confidence in God’s promise, by which to keep 
possession of the comfort of that. They throw themselves upon the ground 
In vexation at their troubles, and there they lie “at the head of all the streets,” 
complaining to all that pass by, Lam. i. 12, pining away for want of necessary 
food. There they lie like “‘a wild bull in a net,” fretting and raging, struggling 
and pulling in yain to help themselves, but entangling themselves so een § the 
more, and making their condition the worse by their own passions and dis- 
contents. They that are of a meek and quiet spirit are, under affliction, like 
a dove in a net, mourning indeed, but silent and patient. ‘They that are of a 
froward, peevish spirit, are like a wild bull in a net, uneasy to themselves, 
vexatious to their friends, and provoking to their God; ‘‘ They are full of the 
fury of the Lord, the rebuke of our God.” God is angry with them, and con- 
tends with them, and they are full of that only, and take no notice of his wise 
and gracious designs in afflicting them; never inquire wherefore he contends 
with them, and therefore nothing appears in them but anger at God, and 
quarrelling with him. They are displeased at God for the dispensations of 
his providence concerning them, and so they do but make ill worse. This had 
long been Jerusalem’s woful case, and God took cognizance of it. But, 

Secondly. It is promised that Jerusalem’s troubles shall at length come to an 
end, and be transferred to her persecutors, ver. 21. Nevertheless, hear this 
thou afflicted. It is often the lot of God’s church to be afflicted, and God 
hath always something to say to her then which she will do well to hearken to. ' 
Thou art drunken, not, as formerly, with wine, not with the intoxicating cup | 
of Babylon’s whoredoms and idolatries, but with the cup of affliction. Know, 
then, for thy comfort. ; f 

1. That the Lord J ehovah is thy Lord and thy God for all this. It is expressed 
emphatically, ver. 22, ‘Thus saith thy Lord the Lord, and thy God,” the Lord 
that is able to help thee, and hath wherewithal to relieve thee; thy Lord that 
hath an incontestable right to thee, and will not alienate it , thy God in cove- 
nant with thee, and that hath undertaken to make thee happy.. Whatever the 
distresses of God’s people may be, he will not disown his relation to them, nor 
have they lost their interest in him and in his promise. : 

2. That he is the God “ that pleadeth the cause of his peopie,” as their patron 
and protector, who takes what is done against them as done against himself. 
The cause of God’s people, and of that holy religion which they profess, is a 
righteous canse, otherwise the righteous God would not appear for it. et it 
may for a amebe run down, and seem as if it were lost; but God will plead 
it, either by convincing the consciences or confounding the mischievous projects 
of those that fight against it. He will plead it by clearing up the equity and 
excellency of it to the world, and by giving success to those that act in defence 
of = It is his own cause; he hath espoused it, and therefore will plead it with 
jealousy. 

3. That they should shortly take leave of their troubles, and bid a final fare- 
wellto them. I will take out of thy hand the cup of trembling, that bitter cup: 
it shall pass from thee. Throwing away the cup of trembling will not do, nor 
saying we will not, we cannot drink it. But, if we patiently submit, he that 
put it into our hands will himself take it out of our hands, Nay, it is promised, 
“Thou shalt no more drink it again;” God hath let fall his controversy with 
thee, and will not revive the judgment. 

4. That their persecutors and oppressors should be made to drink of the same 
bitter cup which they had drunk so deep of, ver. 23. See here, Ist. How 
insolently they had abused and trampled upon the people of God; They have 
said to thy soul, to thee, to thy life, ““ Bow down, that we may go over.” Nay, 
they have said it to thy conscience, taking a pride and pleasure in forcing thee 
to worship idols, Herein the New ‘Testament Babylon treads in the steps of 
that old oppressor, tyrannizing over men’s consciences, giving law to them, and 
putting them upon the rack, and compelling them to sinful compliances. They 
that set up an infallible head and judge, requiring an implicit faith in his 
dictates and obedience to his commands, dv in effect, say to men’s souls, “ Bow 
down, that we may go over,” and they say it with delight. ¢nd. How sneakingly 
the people of God, having, by. their sin, lost much of their courage and sense of 
honour, truckled to them, “ Thou hast laid thy body zs the ground.” Observe, 
The oppressors required the souls to be su pene to them, that every man 
should believe and worship just as they would have them. But all they could , 
gain by their threats and violence was, that people laid their bodies on the 
ground. They brought them to an external and hypocritical conformity, but 
conscience cannot be forced, nor is it mentioned to their praise that they yielded 
thus far. But, 3rd. Observe how justly God will reckon with those who have 
carried it so imperiously towards his people; the cup of trembling shall be | 

ut into their hand. Babylon's case shall be as bad as ever Jerusalem’s was. 

aniel’s persecutors shall be thrown into Daniel’s den; let them see how they 
like it. nd the Lord is known by these judgments which he executeth. 


CHAPTER LII. 


The most part of thi. chapter is on the same subject with the chapter before, concerning 
the deliverance of the Jews out of Babylon, which yet is applicable to the great salva- 
tion Christ hath wrought out for us; but the last three verses are on the same subject 
with the following chapter, concerning the person of the Redeemer, his humiliation 
and exaltation. Observe, I. The encouragement that is given to the Jews in captivity 
to hope that God would deliver them in his own way and time, ver. 1—6. Il. The 
great joy and rejoicing that shall be both with ministers and people upon that occasion, 
ver. 7—10. III, The call given to those that remained in captivity, to shift for their 
own enlargement, when liberty was proclaimed, ver. 11, 12. 1V. A short idea given 
here of the Messiah, which is enlarged upon in the next chapter, ver. 13—15. | 


WAKE, awake; put on thy strength, O Zion; __[city: 
Put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy 
For henceforth there shall no more come into thee 
The uncircumcised and the unclean. 
2 Shake thyself from the dust ; 
Arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem. 
Loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, 


' you shall be redeemed without price, as was promised, ch, xly. 13. 


Hil.eo 


O capuye daughter of Zion 

For thus saith the Lorn, 

Ye have sold yourselves for nought ; 

And ye shall be redeemed without money 

For thus saith the Lord Gop, [there 
My people went down aforetime into Egypt to sojourn 
And the Assyrian oppressed them without cause. 

Now therefore, what have I here, saith the Lorn, 

That my people is taken away for nought ? [Lorp ; 
They that rule over them make them to howl, saith the 
And my name continually every day 7s blasphemed. 
Therefore my people shall know my name: 

Therefore they shall know in that day that I am he that 
Behold, ¢ zs L. [doth speak : 


Here, First. God’s people are stirred up to appear vigorous for their own 
deliverance, ver. 1,2. ‘They had desired that God would awake, and put on his 
strength, ch. li.9; here he calls upon them to awake, and put on their strength, 
to bestir themselves. Let them awaken from their despondency, and pluck up 
their spirits, encourage themselves, and one another with hope, that all will 
be well yet, and no longer succumb, and sink under their burthen. Let them 
awaken from their distrust, look above them, look about them; look into the 

romises, look into the providences of God that were working for them; and 

et them raise their expectations of great things from God. Let them awaken 

from their dulness, and sluggishness, and incogitancy, and raise up their endea- 
vours, not to take any irregular courses for their own relief contrary to the 
law of nations concerning captives, but to use all likely means to recommend 
themselves to the favour of the conqueror, and make an interest with him. 
God here gives them an assurance, 

1, That they shall be reformed by their captivity. “There shall no more 
come into thee the uncircumcised and the unclean ;” their idolatrous customs 
shall be no more introduced, or at least not harboured. For when by the 
marriage of strange wives, in Ezra’s time and Nehemiah’s, the unclean crept in 
they were soon by the vigilance and zeal of the magistrate expelled again; an 
care was taken that Jerusalem should be a holy city. Thus the Gospel Jeru- 
salem Bs puriies by the blood of Christ and the grace of God, and made indeed 
a holy city. 

be That they shall be relieved, and rescued out of their captivity; that the 
bands of their neck should be joosed, that they should not now be any longer 
oppressed ; nay, that they should not be any more invaded, as they had been; 

I'bere shall no more come against thee,’ (so it may be read, ver. 1,) ‘the uncir- 
cumcised and unclean.’ The heathen shall not again enter into God’s sanc- 
tuary, and profane his temple, Ps. Ixxix. 1. This must be understood with a 
condition. If they keep close to God, and keep in with him, God will keep 
off, will keep out, the enemy; but if they again corrupt themselves, Antiochus 
will profane their temple, and the Romans destroy it. However, for some time 
they shall have peace; and to this happy change now approaching, they are 
here called to accommodate themselves. Ist. Let them prepare for joy: “ Put 
on thy beautiful garments ;” no longer to appear in mourning weeds, and the 
habit of thy widuwhood. Put on a new face, a smiling countenance, now a 
new and pleasant scene begins to open. ‘The beautiful garments were laid 
up then when the harps were hung on the willow trees; but now there is 
occasion for both, let both be resumed together. “ Put on thy strength;” and, 
in order to that, put on thy beautiful garments, in token of triumph and rejoic- 
ing. Note, The joy of the Lord will be our strength, Neh. viii. 10; and our 
beautiful garments will serve for armour of proof against the darts of tempta- 
tion and trouble. And observe, Jerusalem must then put on her beautiful 
garments when she is become a holy city, for the beauty of holiness is the 
most amiable beauty; and the more holy we are the more cause we have to 
rejoice. 2nd. Let them prepare for liberty: ‘‘ Shake thyself from the dust,” in 
which thou hast lain, and into which thy proud oppressors have trodden thee, 
ch. li. 23, or into which thou hast, in thy extreme sorrow, rolled thyself. ‘Arise, 
and sit up;’ so it may be read. O Jerusalem, prepare to get clear of all the 
marks of servitude thou hast been under, and to shift thy quarters; “ Loose 
thyself from the bands of thy neck,” be inspired with generous principles and 
resolutions to assert thine own liberty. The Gospel proclaims liberty to those 
who were bound with fears, and makes it their duty to take hold of their liberty. 
Let those that have been weary and heavy laden under the burthen of sin, find- 
ing relief in Christ, shake themselves from the dust of their doubts and fears, 
and loose themselves from those bands; for if the Son make them tree they 
shall be free indeed. 

Secondly. God stirs up himself to appear jealous for the deliverance of his 
people. He doth here plead their cause with himself, and even stir up himself 
to come and save them; for his reasons of mercy are fetched from himself. 
Divers things he here considers; 

1. That the Chaldeans, who oppressed them, never acknowledged God in the 
power they gained over his people: no more than Sennacherib did, who, when 
God made use of him as an instrument for the correction and reformation of 
his people, meant not so, ch. x. 6,7. “Ye have sold yourselves for nought ;” you 
got nothing by it, nor did I. od considers, that when they by sin had suld 
themselves, he himself, who had the prior, nay, the sole title to them, did not 
increase his wealth by the price, Ps. xliv. 12. They did not so much as pay 
their debts to him with it. ‘the Babylonians gave him no thanks for them, but 
rather reproached and blasphemed his name upon that account; and therefore 
they, having so long had you for nothing, shall at last restore you for sr pa 

108€ 
that give nothing must expect to get nothing; however, God is a debtor to 
no man. 

2. That they had been often before in the like distress, had often smarted for 
a time under the tyranuy of their taskmasters; and therefore it was pity they 
should now be left always in the hand of these oppressors, ver. 4. “My people 
went down into Egypt,” in an amicable way to settle there; but they enslaved 
them, and ruled them with rigour; and then they were delivered, notwithstand- 
ing the pride, and power, and policies of Pharaoh: and why may we not think 
God will deliver his people now ? At other times the Assyrian oppressed the 
people of God without cause, as when the ten tribes were carried away captive 
»y the king of Assyria, soon after Sennacherib, another Assyrian, with a de- 


' stroying army, oppressed and made himself master of all the defenced cities 


be called Assyrians, thei 


of Judah. The Babylonians might not unfitl 
they now “ oppressed them 


monarchy being a branch of the Assyrian; an 


time of Christ downwards Christians have applied it to the Lord 
Jesus, and those who do not are still a very small minority. The 
evidence that Christ is meant is based very much on the conformity 
between this passage and the records concerning the character, work, 
and sufferings of the Saviour, and the experience of his Church in the 
world. (For more, see supplementary notes to chap. liii.) Instead of 
our version of the verse under notice, some have proposed, “ Behold, 


phecy of the Messiah, as some modern Jews have done. From the | 


my servant shall prosper,” &c., as in the margin. The verb has, in 
fact, both these senses, and also means to attend to, to understand, 
and to teach, or make wise. Hence it is difficult to decide. 

lii. 14,15. The word “as” in verse 14 corresponds with “so” in 
verse 15. The verb rendered “sprinkle” is otherwise translated 
“ astonish,” “scatter,” “purify,” “ collect,” “fill with joy,” and “cause 
to tremble.” The usual meaning is that of sprinkling. 

liii, 2. Some, like Barnes, translate the second clause, “He had 
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withont cause.” Though God was righteous in deiivering them into their 
hands, they were unrighteous in using them as they did, and coulé not pretend 
a dominion over them as their subjects, as Pharaoh might when they were settled 
in Goshen, a part of his kingdom. When we suffer by the hands of wicked and 
unreasonable men, it is some comfort to be able to say, tnat as to them it is 
without cause; that we have not given them any provocation, Ps. vii. 3—5, &e. 
3. That God’s glory suffered by the injuries that were done to his people; 
ver. 5, “ What have I here,” what do I get by it, “‘that my people is taken away 
for nought?” God is not worshipped as he used to be in Jerusalem, his altar 
there is gone, and his temple in ruins; but ifin lieu of that, he were more and 
better worshipped in Babylon, either by the captives, or by the natives, it were 
another matter; God might be looked upon as in some respect a gainer in his 
honour by it. But, alas! itis not so, Ist. The captives are so dispirited that 
they cannot praise him; but instead of that they are continually howling, which 
grieves him, and moves his pity. “They that rule over them make them to 
howl;” as the Egyptians of old made them to sigh, Fx. ii. 23. So the Baby- 
lonians now using them more hardly extorted from them louder complaints, and 
made them to howl. This gives us no pleasing idea of the temper the captives 
were now in; their complaints were not so rational and pious as they should 
have been, but brutish rather; they howled, Hos. vii. 14. However, God heard 
it, and came down to deliver them, as he did out of Egypt, £2. iii. 7. 2nd. 
The natives are so insolent that they will not praise him; but, instead of that, 
taey are continually blaspheming, which affronts him, and moves his anger. 
They boasted that they were too hard for God, because they were too hard for 
his people; and set him at defiance, as unable to deliver them; and thus “my 
name continually every day is blasphemed” among them. When they praised 
their own idols, they lifted up themselves against the Lord of heaven, Dan. v. 23. 
Now, saith God, this is not to be suffered; I will go down to deliver them. 
For what honour, what rent, what tribute of praise have 1 from the worl |, 
when gee le, that should be to me for a name and a praise, are to me for a 
reproach or their oppressors will neither praise God themselves nor let 
them do it. The apostle quotes this with application to the wicked lives of 
the Jews, by which God was dishonoured among the Gentiles then, as much as 
now he was by their sufferings, Rom. ii. 23, 24. 
4. That his glory would be greatly manifested by their deliverance; ver. 6, 
“ Therefore,”- because my name is thus blasphemed, I will arise, and “my 
eople shall know my name,” my name Jehovah, by which he had made himself 
nown, in delivering them out of Egypt, #2. vi.3. God will do something to 
vindicate his own honour, something for his great name; and his people, that 
have almost lost the knowledge of it, shall know it to their comfort, and shall 
find it their strong tower. They shall know that God’s providence governs 
the world, and all the affairs of it; that it is he that doth speak deliverance for 
them by the word of his power; that it is he only who at first spake, and it was 
done. They shall know that God’s word, which Israel is blessed with above 
other nations, shall without fail have its accomplishment in due season. That 
it is he that speaks by the prophets, It is he, and they do not speak of them- 
selves; for not one iota or tittle of what they say shall fall to the ground. 


7 How beautiful upon the mountains 
Are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace ; . [vation ; 
That bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth sal- 
That saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth ! 
8 Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice: 
With the voice together shall they sing : 
For they shall see eye to eye, 
When the Lorp shall bring again Zion 
J Break forth into joy, sing together, 
Ye waste places of Jerusalem : 
For the Lorp hath comforted his people, 
He hath redeemed Jerusalem. 
The Lorp hath made bare his holy arm 
In the eyes of all the nations ; 
And all the ends of the earth 
Shall see the salvation of our God. 
(1 Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, 
Touch no unclean thing; 
Go ye out of the midst of her ; 
Be ye clean, that bear the vessels of the Lorp 
12 For ye shall not go out with haste, 
Nor go by flight: 
For the Lorp will go before you, 
And the God of Israel w7// be your rereward. 


The removal of the Jews from Babylon to their own land again is here 
spoken of both as a mercy and as a duty 3 and the application of those words, 
ver. 7, to the preaching of the Gospel by the apostle, Rom. x. 15, plainly inti- 
aan ya eben ben ade sh figure of the redemption of 

: esus Christ, to whieh what i i i i 
of Bab ten ought Petey dmaaat + is here said of their redemption out 
irst. It is here spoken of as a great i ic 
shh er sete and thatitefitneds. Dlessingowhioh oushe te De welazes 

i: ose that bring the tidings of their release shall 4 
ver. 7, ‘How beautiful upon the mountains,” the roanedineoanT mye eve 
salem, over which these messengers are seen coming at a distance ; how 
beautiful are their feet, when it is known what tidings they bring! It is not 
meant so much of the common posts, or the Messengers sent express by the 
government to disperse the proclamation, but rather of some of the Jews them- 
selves; who, being at the fountain-head of intelligence, had early notice of it. 
and presently went themselves, or sent their own messengers to all parts to 
disperse the news, and even to Jerusalem itself, to tell the few who remained 
there that their brethren would be with them shortly. For it is published, not 
merely as matter of news, but as a proof that Zion’s God reigns; for in that 


LU 


no form nor beauty, that we should look upon him; no comely 
appearance, that we should desire him.” This change is not necessary ; 
but the whole might be translated in the past tense: “He grew up 
before him like a tender plant, and like a root out of dry ground; 
he had no form nor comeliness that we should regard him, and no 
beauty that we should desire him.” The general sense is in any 
case quite clear. 

liii.3 We may translate the second clause, “As one from whom 
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| so now they come out of Babylon. 


B.C. i 


language it is published. They say unto Zion, “ Thy God reigneth.” Those 
who bring the tidings of peace and salvation, that Cyrus has given orders for 
the release of the Jews; those tidings which were so long expected by them 
that waited for the consolation of Israel, those good tidings, (so the original 
reads it, without the tautology of our translation, “good tidings of good,”) they 
ut this construction upon it; O Zion, thy God reigns. Note, When bad news 
is abroad this is good news, and when good news is abroad this is the best 
news, that Zion’s God reigns; that God is Zion’s God, in covenant with her 
and as such he reigns, Ps. exlvi. 10; Zec. ix. 9. “‘ The Lord hath founded Zion, 

ch. xiv. 32. All events have their rise in the disposals of the kingdom of his 
providence and their tendency to the advancement of the kingdom of his grace. 
This must be applied to the preaching of the Gospel, which is a proclamation 
of peace and salvation. It is Gospel indeed, good news, glad tidings; tidings 
of victory over our spiritual enemies, and liberty from our spiritual bondage. 
The good news is, that the Lord Jesus reigns, and all power is given to him. 
Christ himself brought these tidings first, Lu. iv. 18; Heb. ii. 3; and of him the 
text speaks. How beautiful are his feet! his feet that were nailed to the cross, 
how beautiful upon mount Calvary; his feet, when he came leaping upon the 
mountains, Cant. ii. 8, how beautiful were they to those who knew his voice, 
and knew it to be the voice of their beloved! His ministers proclaim these 
good tidings. They ought to-keep their feet clean from the pollutions of the 
world, and then they ought to be beautiful in the eyes of those to whom the 

are sent, who sit at their feet, or rather at Christ’s in them, to hear his word. 
They must be esteemed in love for their works’ sake, 1 Thes. v. 13. For their 
message sake, which is well worthy of all acceptation. 

2: ad to whom the tidings are brought shall be put thereby into a trans- 
port of joy. 

Ist. Zion’s watchmen shall then rejoice, because they are surprisingly illumi- 
nated, ver. 8. ‘The watchmen on Jerusalem’s walls shall lead the chorus in this 
triumph. Who they were we are told, ch. Ixii. 6. They were such as God 
set on the walls of Jerusalem, to make mention of his name, and to continue 
instant in prayer to him, till he again make Jerusalem a praise in the earth. 
These watchmen stand upon their watch-tower, waiting for an answer to these 
prayers, Hab. ii. 1; and. therefore, when the good news comes, they have it 
first; and the longer they have continued, and the more importunate they 
have been in praying for it, the more will they be elevated when it comes. 
They shall “lift up the voice; with the voice together shall they sing” iv 
concert, to invite others to join with them in their praises; and that whicl 
above all things will transport him with pleasure is, that “ they shall see eye to 
eye,” that is, face is face. Whereas God had been a God hiding himself, and 
they could scarce discern any thing of his favour through the dark cloud of 
their afflictions, now the cloud is scattered they shall plainly see it. They shall 
see Zion’s king eye to eye; so it was fulfilled when the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us; and there were those that saw his glory, Jno. i. 14; and 
looked upon it, 1 Jno. i. 1. They shall see an exact agreement and correspon- 
dence between the prophecy and the event, the promise and the performance ; 
they shall see how they look one upon another eye to eye, and be satisfied that 
the same God spoke the one and did the other. When the Lord shall brin 
again Zion out of her captivity, the prophets shall from thence receive an 

ive fuller discoveries than ever of God’s good-will to his people; and apply- 
Ing this also, as the foregoing verse, to gospel times, it is a promise of the 
pouring out of the Spirit upon gospel ministers, as a spirit of wisdom and 
revelation, to lead them into all truth, so that they shall see eye to eye; shall 
see God’s grace more clearly than the Old Testament saints could see it; and 
they shall herein be unanimous. In these great things concerning the common 
salvation, they shall concur in their sentiments as well as their songs; vay, 
St. Paul seems to allude to this, when he makes it the privilege of our future 
state, that we shall see face to face. 

2nd. Zion’s waste places shall then rejoice, because they shall be surprisingly 
comforted; ver. 9, “ Break forth into jo» sing together, ye waste places o' 
Jerusalem,” that is, all parts of Jerusalem, for it was all in ruins; and even 
those parts that seemed to lie most desolate shall share in the joy; and they, 
having little expected it, shall break forth into joy, as men that dream, 
Ps, exxvi.1, 2. Let them sing together. Note, Those that share in mercies 
ought to join in praises. Here is matter for joy and praise. First. God’s peo- 
ple will have the comfort of this salvation; and what is the matter of our 
rejoicing ought to be the matter of our thanksgiving. He hath redeemed 
Jerusalem; that is, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, that were sold into the hands 
of their enemies; and thereby he hath comforted his people that were in 
sorrow. The redemption of Jerusalem is the joy of all God’s poopie, whose 
character it is that they look for that redemption, Lu. ii, 38. condly. God 
will have the glory of it; ver. 10, He “ hath made bare his holy arm,” that is, 
manifested and displayed his power in the eyes of all the nations. God's arm 
is a holy arm, stretched out in purity and justice, in defence of holiness, and in 
pursuance of his promise. Zhirdly. All the world will have the benefit of 
it. In the great salvation wrought out by our Lord Jesus, the arm of the Lord 
was revealed, and all the ends of the earth were made to see the great salvation; 
that is, not as spectators of it only, (as they saw the deliverance of the Jews 
out of Babylon,) but as sharers in it. Some of all nations, the most remote, shall 
partake of the benefits of the redemption. ‘This is applied to our salvation by 
Christ ; Luw.iii. 6,“ All flesh shall see the salvation of God,” that great salvation, 

Secondly. It is here spoken of as a great business, which ought to be 
eae ts Rote abundance of care and circumspection. When the liberty is 
proclaimed, 

1. Let the people of God hasten out of Babylon with all convenient speed 
Though they are never so well settled there, let them not think of taking root 
in Babylon, but “ Depart ye, depart ye,” (ver. 11,) “Go ye out of the midst of 
her,” not only those that are in the borders, but those that are in the midst, in 
the heart of the country, let them be gone. Babylon is no place for Israelites ; 
as soon as they have leave to go, let them lose no time; with this word Go 
stirred up the spirits of those that were moved to go up, #zr.i. 5; and it isa 
call to all those who are yet in the bondage of sin and Satan, to make use of 
the liberty which Christ hath proclaimed to them. And if the Son make them 
free, they shall be free indeed. ’ 

2. Let them take heed of carrying away with them any of the pollutions of 
Babylon; “Touch no unclean thing.” Now God makes bare his holy arm 
for you, be ye holy as he is, and keep yourselves from tte wicked thing. 
When they came out of Egypt, they brought with them the idolatrous customs 
of Egypt, Eze. xxiii. 3, which were their ruin; let them take heed of doin 
Note, When we are receiving any specia 
mercy from God, we ought more carefully than ever to watch against all 
impurity; but especially let them be clean that bear the vessels of the Lord, 
that is, the priests that had the charge of the vessels of the sanctuary, when 
they were restored by a particular grant, to carry them to Jerusalem, 
Ezr.i.7; viii. 24. Let them not only avoid touching any unclean thing, but 
be very careful to cleanse themselves according to the purification of the sane- 
tuary. Christians are made to our God spiritual priests, Rev. i. 5; ney are 
to bear the vessels of the Lord, are intrusted to keep tie ordinances of God 
pure and entire. It is e good thing committed to them, and they ought to be 


men hide their faces, he was despised and we esteemed him not.” 
The rendering suggested in the margin, “he hid as it were his face 
from us,” is certainly wrong. Hengstenberg proposes, “like one 
hiding his face from us;” but this also is inconsistent with the 
context, which requires the sense given by our translators. tied 

liii. 4. The word for “ 


~ 


griefs’”” commonly means sicknesses of - — ~ 
body, and that for “sorrows” is used both of pains and sorrows. = = = 
liii. 5. “Pierced” conveys the idea of the word rendered 
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clean, to wash their hands in innocency, and so to compass God’s altars, 2")d 
Seni ory vessels, and keep themselves pure. 

3. Let them depend upon the presence of God with them and his protection 
in their remiove ver. 12. Ye “shall not go out with haste.” They were to go 
with a diligent naste, not to lose time, nor linger as Lot in Sodom; but they 
were not to go with a diffident, distrustful haste, as if they were afraid of being 
pursued, as when they came out of Egypt, or of having the orders for their 
release recalled and countermanded. o, they shall find, that as for God his 
work is perfect; and therefore, they need not make more haste than good 
speed. Cyrus shall give them an honourable discharge, and they shall have an 
honourable return, and not steal away; for the Lord will go before them as their 
xeneral and commander-in-chief ; and the God of Israel will be their rearward, 
or he that will gather up them that are left behind. God will both lead their 
van and bring up their rear; that is, he will secure them from enemies, that 
either meet them or follow them; for with his favour will he compass them. The 
pillar of cloud and fire, when they came out of Egypt, sometimes went behind 
them to secure their rear, Hx. xiv. 19, and God's presence with them would 
now be that to them which that pillar was a visible token of. Those that are 
in the way of their duty are under God’s special protection; and he that 
believeth this will not make haste. 


13 Behold, my servant shall deal prudently, 
He shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high. 
14 As many were astonied at thee ; 
His visage was so marred more than any man, 
And his form more than the sons of men: 
15 So shall he sprinkle many nations ; 
The kings shall shut their mouths at him: 
For ¢hat which had not been told them shall they see ; 
And that which they had not heard shall they consider. 


Here, as in other places, for the confirming of the faith of God’s people, and 
the encouraging of their hope in the promises of temporal deliverances, the 

rophet passeth from them to speak of the great salvation which should in the 
ulness of time be wrought out by the Messiah. As the prophecy of Christ's 
incarnation was intended for the ratification of the promise of their deliverance 
from the Assyrian army, so this of Christ’s death and resurrection is to confirm 
the promise of their return out of Babylon; for both these salvations were 
typical of the great redemption, and the prophecies of them had a reference 
to that. This prophecy, which begins here, and is continued to the end of the 
next chapter, points as plainly as can be at Jesus Christ. The ancient Jews 
understand it of the Messiah, though the modern Jews take a great deal of 
pains to pervert it; and some of ours (no friends therein to the Christian 
religion) will have it understood of Jeremiah; but Philip, who from hence 
preached Christ to the eunuch, hath put it past dispute, that of him speaketh 
the prophet this, of him, and of no other man, Acts viii, 34, 35. Here, 

First. God owns Christ to be both commissioned and qualified for his under- 
taking. 1. He is ag ko to it. He is my servant, whom I employ, and 
therefore will uphold. In his undertaking he doth his Father’s will, seeks his 
Father’s honour, and serves the interests of his Father’s kingdom. 2. He is 
qualified for it. He shall deal prudently ; for the Spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing shall rest upon him, ch. xi. 2. The word is used concerning David 
when he behaved himself wisely, 1 Sam. xviii. 14. Christ is wisdom itself, and 
in the contriving and carrying on of the work of our redemption there appeared 
much of “the wisdom of God in a mystery,” 1 Cor. ii. 7. Christ, when he was 
here upon earth, dealt very prudently, to the admiration of all. 

Secondly. He gives a short prospect both of his humiliation and his exalt- 
ation. See here, 

1. How he humbled himself. Many were astonished at him, as they were 
at David, when by reason of his sorrows and troubles he became“ a wonder 
unto many,” Ps. Ixxi.7. Many admired to see what base usage he met with, 
how inveterate Paoule were against him, how inhuman, and what indignities 
were done him. “His visage was marred more than any man’s,” when he was 
buffeted, smitten on the cheek, and crowned with thorns, and “hid not his 
face from shame and spitting.” His face was foul with weeping, for he was 
a man of sorrows; he that really was fairer than the children of men had a good 
face spoiled with the abuses that were done him. Never was man used so bar- 

arously; his form, when he took upon him the form of a servant, was more 
mean and abject than that of any of the sons of men. ‘They that saw him said, 
Sure never man looked so miserably; a worm, and no man, Ps. xxii. 6. ‘The 
nation abhorred him, ch. xlix. 7; treated him as the offscouring of all things. 
Never was sorrow like unto his sorrow. 

2. How highly God exalted him, and therefore exalted him because he 
humbled himself. Three words are used for this; ver. 13, “‘ He shall be exalted 
and extolled, and be very high.” God shall exalt him, men shall extol him, 
and with both he shall be very high, higher than the highest, higher than the 
heavens. He shall prosper in his work, and succeed in it, and that shall raise 
him very high. Ist. Many nations shall be the better for him, for he shall 
sprinkle them, and not the Jews only; the blood of sprinkling shall be applied 
to their consciences to purify them. He suffered, and died, and so sprinkled 
many nations; for in his death there was a fountain opened, Zec. xiil. 1. He 
shall “sprinkle many nations” by his heavenly doctrine, which shall drop as the 
dew, and distil as the rain. Moses’ did so only on one nation, Dew. xxxil. 2, but 
Christ’s on many nations. He shall do it by baptism, which is the washing of 
the on with pure water, Heb. x. 22; so that this promise had its accomplish- 
ment when Christ sent his apostles to disciple all nations, by baptizing or 
sprinkling them. 2nd. The great ones of the nations shall shew him respect; 
“Kings shall shut their mouths at him,” that is, they shali not open their mouths 
against him as they had done, to contradict and blaspheme his sacred oracles; 
nay, they shall acquiesce in, and be well pleased with, the methods he takes o' 
setting up his kingdom in the world. ‘hey shall with great humility and 
reverence receive his oracles and laws, as those who, when they heard Job's 
wisdom. “after his speech spake not again,” Job xxix. 9.22. “ Kings shall see 
and ar‘se,” ch. xlix.7. 3rd. ‘The mystery, which was kept secret from the 
begiraing of the world, shall by him be “made known to all nations for the 
vbedience of faith,” as the apostle speaks, Rom. xvi. 25,26. “That which had 
not been told them shall they see.” The Gospel brings to light things new and 
unheard of, which will awaken the attention and engage the reverence of kings 
and kingdoms. This is applied to the preaching of the Gospel in the Gentile 
world, Rom. xv. 21, where these words are quoted according to the one 
translation ; “ To whom he was not spoken of, they shall see, and they that have 
not heard shall understand.” As the things revealed had long been kept secret, 

» the persons to whom they were revealed had long been kept in the dark 
but now they shall see, and consider the glory of God shining in the face of 


“wounded.” The word “for” represents the Hebrew “from,” 
which also signifies “through,” “by means of,” and “because of,” 
and in this last sense we think it is used in the verse before us. 

liii. 6. The expression “ hath laid on him” is objected to by some, 
who would substitute “hath caused to meet on him,” or even “hath 
eaused to rush on him.” These corrections are, however, not 

, and our version may stand. 


lii. 8. This is a difficult verse, and explanations of it vary much. || would declare?” others, “ Who can declare his posterity 
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Christ, which before they had not been told of, they had not heard. That 
shall be discovered to them by the Gospel of Christ which could never be told 
them by all the learring of their philosophers, or the art of their divyiners, or 
any of their pagan oracles. Much had been said in the Old Testament con- 
cerning the Messiah, much had been told them, and they had heard it. But, 
as the queen of Sheba said concerning Solomon, what they shall see in him 
when he comes shall far exceed what had been told them. Christ disappointed 
the expectations of those who looked for a Messiah according to their fancies, 
as the carnal Jews, but outdid theirs who looked for such a Messiah as was 
promised, According to their faith, nay, and beyond it, it was to tuem, 


| CHAPTER LIIL. 


The two great things which the Spirit of Christ in the Old Testament prophets testified 
beforehand, were the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow, 1 Pet. i. 11. 
And that which Christ himself, when he expounded Moses and all the prophets, shewed 
to be the drift and scope of them all was, that Christ ought to suffer, and then to enter 
into his glory, Lu. xxiv, 26,27. But nowhere, in all the Old Testament, are these two 
so plainly and fully prophesied of as here in this chapter, out of which divers passages 
are quoted with application to Christ in the New Testament. This chapter is so 
replenished with the unsearchable riches of Christ, that it may be called rather the 
gospel of the evangelist Isaiah, than the prophecy of the prophet Isaiah. We may 
observe here, I. The reproach of Christ’s sufferings; the meanness of his appearance ; 
the greatness of his grief; and the prejudices which many conceived from thence 
against his doctrine, ver. 1—3. II. The rolling away of this reproach, and the stamping 
of an immortal honour upon his sufferings, notwithstanding the disgrace and ignominy 
of them, by four considerations: 1. That therein he did his Father's will, ver. 4, 6, 10; 
2. That thereby he made atonement for the sin of man, ver. 4—6, 8, 11, 12; for it was 
not for any sin of his own that he suffered, ver. 9; 3. That he bore his sufferings with 
an invincible and exemplary patience, ver.7; 4, That he should prosper in his under- 
taking, and his sufferings should end in his immortal honour, ver. 10—%9, By mixing 
faith with the prophecy of this chapter, we may improve our acquaintance with Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, with Jesus Christ and him glorified; dying for our sins, 
and rising again for our justification, 


HO hath believed our report ? 
And to whom is the arm of the Lorp revealed ? 
2 For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, 
And as a root out of a dry ground: [him, 
He hath no form nor comeliness; and when we shall see 
There is no beauty that we should desire him 
8 He is despised and rejected of men ; 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: 
And we hid as it were owr faces from him; 


He was despised, and we esteemed him not. 


The prophet, in the close of the former chapter, had foreseen and foretold 
the kind reception which the Gospel of Christ should find among the Gentiles : 
that nations and their kings should bid it welcome; that they who had not seen 
him, yet should believe in him ; and, though they had not any prophecies among 
them of gospel grace, which might raise their expectations, and dispose them 
to entertain it; yet, upon the first notice of it, they should give it its due weight 
and consideration. Now here he foretells with wonder the unbelief of the Jews, 
notwithstanding the previous notices aye had of the coming of the Messiah in 
the Old Testament, and the opportunity they had of being personally acquainted 
with them. Observe here, : 3 

First. he contempt they put upon the Gospel of Christ, ver. 1. The unbeliet 
of the Jews in our Saviour’s time, is expressly said to be the fulfilling of this 
word, Jno. xii. 38; and it is applied likewise to the little success which the 
apostles’ preaching met with among Jews and Gentiles, Rom. x. 16. Note, 
1. Of the many that hear the report of the Gospel there are few, very few, 
that believe it. It is reported openly and publicly, not whispered in a corner, 
or confined to the schools, but proclaimed to all; and it is so faithful a saying, 
and so well worthy of all acceptation, that one would think it should be univer- 
sally received and believed, but it is quite otherwise: Few believed the prophets 
who spake before of Christ; when he came himself none of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees followed him; and but here and there one of the common people. 
When the apostles carried this report all the world over, some in each place 
believed, but comparatively very few. It is so still of the many that profess 
to believe this report; there are few that cordially embrace it, and submit to 
the power of it. 2. Therefore, people believe not the report of the Gospel, 
because the arm of the Lord is not revealed to them; they do not discern, nor 
will be brought to acknowledge, that Divine power which goes along with the 
word. The arm of the Lord is made bare, (as was said ch. lii. 10,) in the miracles 
that were wrought to confirm Christ's doctrine, in the wonderful success of it, 
and its energy upon the conscience,—though it is a still voice, it is a strong one; 
but they do not perceive this, nor do they experience in themselves that working 
of the Spirit which makes the word effectual. They believe not the Gospe' 
because by rebelling against the light they had they had forfeited the grace of 
God, which, therefore, he justly denied them, and withheld from them, and for 
want of that they believed not. 3. his is a thing we ought to be much affected 
with. It is to be wondered at, and greatly lamented; and ministers may go to 
God and complain of it to him, as the prophet here. What pity is it that such 
rich grace should be received in vain; that precious souls shou d perish at the 
pool’s side, because they will not step in and be healed. : 

Secondly. The contempt they put upon the person of Christ, because of the 
meanness of his appearance, ver. 2,3. And this seems to come in as a reason 
why they rejected hts doctrine, because they were prejudiced against his person. 

hen he was on earth, many that heard him preach, and could not but approve 
of what they heard, yet would not He it any regard or entertainment, because 
it came from one that made so small a figure, and had no external advantages 
to recommend him. Observe here, : 

1. The low condition he submitted to, and how he abased and emptied him- 
self. The entry he made into the world, and the character he wore in it, were 
no way agreeable to the ideas which the Jews had formed of the Messiah, and 
their expectations oon oe him, but quite the reverse. 

Ist. It was expected that his extraction should be very great and noble. He 
was to be the son of David, of a family that had a “name like unto the name 
of the great men that are in the earth,” 2 Sam. vii. 9. But he sprang out of this 
royal and illustrious family when it was reduced and sunk; and Joseph, that 
son of David that was his supposed father, was but a poor carpenter, perhaps 
a ship-carpenter, for most of his relations were fishermen. This is here meant 
by his being “a root out of a dry ground,” his being born of a mean and des- 
plicable family in the north, in Galilee; of a family out of which, like a dry und 


The word for “prison” means “ constraint,” and may allude either 
to distress or to confinement, and it has been rendered here in both 
ways. Grotius says, “ Christ was taken away from among the living 
by captivity and judgment.” There is even more diversity about the 
next clause, “‘ And who shall declare his generation?” Some explain 
it, ““ Who will declare the length of his life?” others, “Who of his 
contemporaries will consider it?” others, “ His manner ke 

’ others, 
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desert ground, nothing green, nothing great was expected; in a country of such 
stall repute, that it was thought no good thing could come out of it. His 
mother being a virgin was as dry ground, yet from her he sprung, who is not 
only fruit, but root; the seed on the stony ground had no root. But, though 
Christ grew out of a dry ground, he is both the root and the offspring of David, 
the root of the good olive. ; : 

2nd. It was expected that he should make a public entry, and come in pomp, 
and with observation; but instead of that, he grew up before God, not before 
men. God had his eye upon him, but men regarded him not; he grew up as 
a tender plant, silently and insensibly, and without any noise; as the corn, that 
tender ant grows up, we know not how, Mar. iv. 27. Christ rose as a 
tender plant, which one would have thought might easily have been crushed, 
and that one frosty night would have nipped it. The Gospel of Christ, in its 
beginning, was as a grain of mustard seed, so inconsiderable did it seem, 

Jat. xiii. 31, 32. 

3rd. It was expected that he should have some uncommon beauty in his face 
and person, which should charm the eye, attract the heart, and raise the 
expectations of all that saw him, But there was nothing of that in him; not 
that he was in the least deformed or misshapen, but he had “no form nor 
comeliness,” nothing extraordinary, which one might have thought to meet 
with in the countenance of an incarnate Deity. Those who saw him could not 
see that there was any beauty in him that they should desire him; nothing in 
him “‘ more than Atiice beloved,” Cant. v. 9. Moses, when he was born, was 
exceeding fair; to that degree, that it was looked upon as a happy presage 
Acts vii. 20; Heb, xi. 2%. avid, when he was anointed, was of a_beauti ul 
countenance, and goodly to look to, 1 Sam. xvi. 12. But our Lord Jesus had 
nothing of that to recommend him. Or, it may refer not so much to his person 
as to the manner of his appearing in the world, which had nothing in it of sen- 
sible glory. His Gospel is preached, not with the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but with all plainness, agreeable to the subject. 

4th. It was eiercica that he should live a pleasant life, and havea ful] enjoy- 
ment of all the delights of the sons and daughters of men, which would have 
invited all sorts to him; but, quite contrary, he was “a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” It was not only his last scene that was tragical, but his 
whole life was so; not only mean, but miserable,— 

§ But one continued chain 

Of labour, sorrow, and consuming pain.’—Sir R. Blackmore. 
Thus, being made sin for us, he underwent the sentence sin had subjected us to, 
that we should eat in sorrow all the days of our life, Gen. iii. 17, and thereby 
relaxed much of the rigour and extremity of the sentence as tous. His con- 
dition was, upon many accounts, sorrowful; he was unsettled, had not where 
to lay his head, lived upon alms, was opposed and menaced, and “ endured the 
contradiction of sinners against himself.” His spirit was tender, and he admitted 
the impressions of sorrow; we never read that he laughed, but often that he 
wept. Lentulus, in his epistle to the Roman senate concerning Jesus, saith 
he was never seen to laugh; and so worn and macerated was he with continual 
grief, that when he was but a little above thirty years of age he was taken to be 
near fifty, Jno. viii. 57. Grief was his intimate acquaintance ; for he acquainted 
himself with others’ grievances, and sympathised with them, and he never set 
his own as at a distance; for in his transfiguration he talked of his own decease, 
and in his triumph wept over Jerusalem. Let us look unto him and mourn. 

2. The low opinion that men had of him upon this account; they peng 
generally apt to judge of persons and things by the sight of the eye, an 
aecording to outward appearance, they saw no beauty in him, that they should 
desire him. There was a great deal of true beauty in him, the beauty of holi-~ 
ness, and the beauty of goodness, enough to render him the desire of all nations; 
but the far greater part of those among whom he lived and conversed, saw 
none of his beauty, for it was spiritually discerned. Carnal hearts see no excel- 
lency in the Lord Jesus, nothing that should induce them to desire an acquain- 
tance with him, or interest in him. Nay, he is not only not desired, but he is 
despised and rejected, abandoned and abhorred, a reproach of men, an abject,— 
one that men were shy of keeping ae (reed with, and had not any esteem for; 
a worm, and no man. He was despised as a mean man, rejected as an ill man 3 
he was ‘‘the stone which the builders refused;” they would not have him to 
reign over them. Men that should have had so much reason as to understand 
things better, so much tenderness as not to trample upon a man in misery,—men 
whom he came to seek and save,—they rejected him; ‘“ We hid as it were our 
faces from him,” looked another way, and his sufferings were as nothing to us, 
though never sorrow was like unto his sorrow. Nay, we not only carried it 
as unconcerned about him, but as loathing him, and having him in detestation. 
It may be read, He hid as it were his face from us, concealed the glory of his 
majesty, and drew a veil over it; and therefore “he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not,” because we could not see through that veil. Christ havin 
undertaken to make satisfaction to the justice of God, for the injury man iad 
done him in his honour by sin, (and God cannot otherwise be injured but in his 
holiness,) he did it not only by divesting himself of the glories due to an incar- 
nate Deity, but by submitting himself to the disgraces due to the worst of men 
and malefactors; and thus by vilifying himself he glorified his Father. But 
this is a good reason why we should esteem him highly, and study to do him 
honour. i him be received by us whom men rejected. 


4 Surely he hath borne our griefs, 
And carried our sorrows : 
Yet we did esteem him stricken, 
Smitten of God, and afflicted. 
5 But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
He was bruised for our iniquities : 
The chastisement of our peace was upon him; 
And with his stripes we are healed. 
6 All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
We have turned every one to his own way ; 
And the Lorp hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 
He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
Yet he opened not his mouth: 
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
So he openeth not his mouth. 
8 He was taken from prison and from judgment: 


~ 


= 


«Of his generation who considered?” Perhaps the true meaning is, 
“Who can declare (or describe) the men of his generation?” i.e., 
who can adequately set forth the awful character of the generation 
in which he suffered? Another explanation deserves to be noticed, 
viz., “And none of his contemporaries gives an account of it ””—this 
great sufferer is passed over unnoticed. There is no reference either 
to “ the eternal generation of the Son” or to the incarnation, because 
the word for generation here in Hebrew conveys no such idea. 
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And who shall declare his generation ? 

For he was cut off out of the land of the living: 

For the transgression of my people was he stricken. 
9 And he made his grave with the wicked, 

And with the rich in his death ; 

Because he had done no violence, 

Neither cas any deceit in his mouth. 


In these verses we have, 

First. ‘A farther account of the sufferings of Christ. Much was said befor: 
but more is said here, of the very low condition to which he abased and humble 
himself, to which he became obedient, even to the death of the cross. 

1. He had griefs and sorrows. Being acquainted with them, he kept up the 
acquaintance, and did not grow shy, no, not of such melancholy acquaintance. 
Were griets and sorrows allotted him? He bore them, and blamed not his lot; 
he carried them, and did neither shrink from them nor sink under them. The 
load was heavy, and the way long; and yet he did not tire, but persevered to 
the end, till he said, “ It is finished.” 

2. He had blows and bruises; he was stricken and smitten, and afflicted. His 
sorrows bruised him, he felt pain and smart from them; they touched him in 
the most tender part, especially when God was dishonoured, and when he 
forsook him upon the cross, All along he was smitten with the tongue, when 
he was cavilled at and contradicted, put under the worst of characters, and had 
all manner of evil said against him. At last he was smitten with the hand, with 
blow after blow. 

3. He had wounds and stripes. He was scourged, not under the merciful 
restriction of the Jewish law, which allowed not above forty stripes to be given 
to the worst of malefactors, but according to the usage of the Romans. And 
his scourging, doubtless, was the more severe, because Pilate intended it as 
an equivalent for his crucifixion; and yet it proved a preface to it. He was 
wounded in his hands, and feet, and side; though it was so ordered that “not 
a bone of him should be broken,” yet he had scarce any where a whole skin, 
(how fond soever we are to sleep in one, even when we are called out to suffer 
for him,) but from the crown of the head, which was crowned with thorns, to 
the soles of his feet, which were nailed to the cross, nothing appeared but 
wonuga and Draleet ays sl ri a i : 

4. He was wronged and abused, ver. 7; he was oppressed, injuriously treated. 
and hardly dealt with. That was laid to his charge which he Herbs ch 
innocent of; that laid upon him which he did not deserve; and in both he 
was oppressed and injured. He was afflicted both in mind and body; being - 
oppressed, he laid it to heart, and though he was patient was not stupid under 
it; but he mingled his tears with those of the oppressed, that haye no com- 
forter, because on the side of the oppressors there is power, /ccel. iv. 1. Oppres- 
sion is a sore aftiction, it has made many a wise man mad, Hel. vii. 7; but our 
Lord Jesus, though when he was oppressed he was afflicted, yet he kept pos- 
session of his own soul. | P 

5. He was judged and imprisoned; that is implied in his being taken from 
prison and judgment, ver. 8. God having made him sin for us, he was pro- 
ceeded against as a malefactor, he was apprehended and taken into custody, and 
made a prisoner; he was judged, accused, tried, and condemned according to 
the usual forms of law. God filed a process against him, judged him in pur- 
suance of that process, and clapped him up in the prison of ax grave, at the 
door of which a stone was rolled and sealed. 

6. He was cut off by an untimely death “from the land of the living,” though 
he lived a most useful life, did so many good works; and they were all such, 
that one would be apt to think it was for some of them that they stoned him, 
He was stricken to the death, to the grave, which he made with the wicked ; 
for he was crucified between two thieves, as if he had been the worst of the 
three; and yet with the rich, for he was buried in a sepulchre that belonged 
to Joseph, an honourable counsellor. Though he died with the wicked, and, 
according to the common course of dealing with criminals, should haye been 
buried with them, in the place were he was crucified; yet God here foretold, 
and providence so ordered it, that he should make his grave with the innocent, 
with the rich, as a mark of distinction put between him and those that really 
deserve to die, even in his sufferings. 

Secondly. A full account of the meaning of his SHURTIOEE. It was a ver 
great mystery that so excellent a person should suffer such hard things; an 
it is natural to ask with amazement how it came about. What evil has he 
done? His enemies indeed looked upon him as suffering justly for his crimes; 
and, though they could lay nothing to his charge, they esteemed him “ stricken, 
smitten of God, and aftlicted,” ver. 4. Because they hated him, and run him 
down, they thought God did; that he was his enemy and fought against him, 
and therefore they were the more enraged against him, saying, “ God hath 
forsaken him, persecute and take him,” Ps. lxxi. 11. Those that are justly 
smitten are smitten of God, for by him princes decree justice; and so they 
looked upon him to be smitten, justly put to death, as a blasphemer, a deceiver, 
and an enemy to Cesar. They that saw him hanging on the cross inquired not 
into the merits of his cause; but took it for granted that he was guilty of every 
thing laid to his charge, and that therefore vengeance suftered him not to live. 
Thus Job's friends esteemed him smitten of God, because there was something 
uncommon in his sufferings. It was true that he was smitten of God, ver. 10, _ 
(or, as some read it, ‘he was God smitten and afflicted,’ the Son of God, tho 
smitten and afHlicted,) but not in the sense that they meant it; for it is true he 
suffered all these things, but, 

1. He never did any thing in the least to deserve this hard usage. Whereas 
he was charged with perverting the nation, and sowing sedition, it was utterly 
false, ‘he had done no violence,” but “went about doing good.” And whereas 
he was called “that deceiver,” he never deserved that c aracter, for there was 
no deceit in his mouth, ver. 9, to which the apostle refers, 1 Pet. ii, 22, “ He did 
no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth;” he never offended either in word 
or deed, nor could any of his enemies take up that challenge of his, “ Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” ‘The judge that condemned him owned he founé 
no fault in him; and the centurion that executed him professed that certainly 
he was a righteous man. : 

2. He carried himself under his sufferings so as to make it appear that he did 
not suffer as an evil-doer; for, though he was oppressed and aftlicted, yet he 
“opened not his mouth,” ver. 7, no, not so much as to plead his own inneceney, 
but freely offered himself to suffer and die for us, and objected nothing against 
it. This quite takes away the scandal of the cross, that he voluntarily sub- 
mitted to it for great and holy ends. By his wisdom he could have evaded the 
sentence, and by his power have resisted the execution; but thus it was written, 
and thus it behoved him to suffer; this commandment he received from his 
Father, and therefore he was led “as a lamb to the slaughter,” without any 
difficulty or reluctancy. He is the Lamb of God, and as a sheep is dumb before 
the shearers, nay, before the butchers, so he opened not his mouth; which notes 


liii. 9. This verse has been translated in many ways. The Greek 
has, “And I will give the wicked for his burial, and the rich for his 
death.” The Syriac is, “A wicked man gave his grave, and a ric! 
man, at his death.” The Latin of Jerome is, “And he shall give 
the ungodly for his burial, and a rich man for his death.” There is 
no real difficulty in the rendering of the words, “He gave with — 
wicked men his grave, and with a rich man in his death.” The 
question is, what do they mean? We answer, the Lord appointed 
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not only his mene patience under affliction, Ps. xxxix. 9, and his meekness 
uuder reproach, Ps. xxxviii. 13, but his cheerful compliance with his Father’s 
wii; ‘Not my will, but thine be done: Lo, 1 come.” And by this will we 
wre sanctified; his making bis own soul, his own life, an offering for our sin. 

3. lt was for our good, and in our stead, that Jesus Christ suffered; this 
is asserted here plainly and fully, and in a very great variety of emphatical 
expressions. 

Ist. It is certain we are all guilty before God; we have all sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God; ver. 6,“ All we like sheep have gone astray,” one as 
well as another. The whole race of mankind lies under the stain of original 
corruption, and every particular person stands charged with many actual trans- 
gressions. We have all gone astray from God our rightful owner, alienated 
ourselves from him, from the ends he designed us to move towards, and the way 
he appointed us to move in. We have gone astray like sheep, that are apt to 
wander, and are unapt, when they are gone astray, to find the way home again. 
And that is our true character; we are bent to backslide from God, but alto- 
gether unable of ourselves to return to him. This is mentioned not only as our 
infelicity, that we go astray from the green pastures, and expose ourselves 
to the beasts of prey, but as our iniquity; we affront God in going astray from 
him, for we turn aside every one to his own Maye and thereby set up ourselves 
and our own will in competition with God and _ his will; which is the malignity 
of sin. Instead of walking obediently in God’s way, we have turned wilfully 
and stubbornly to our own way, the way of our own heart, the way that our 
own corrupt appetites and passions lead us to; we have set up for ourselves, 
to be our own masters, our own carvers, to do what we will, and have what we 
will. Some think it intimates our own evil way, in distinction from the evil 
way of others. Sinners have their own iniquity, their beloved sin, which doth 
most easily beset them; their own evil way, that they are particularly fond of, 
aud bless themselves in. 

2nd, Our sins are our sorrows and our griefs, ver. 4. Or, as it may be read, 
our sicknesses and our wounds. The Seventy read it, ‘our sins;’ and so the 
apcstle, 1 Pet. ii. 24. Our original corruptions are the sickness and disease of 
the soul, an habitual indisposition; our actual transgressions are the wounds 
of the soul, which ¥ ot conscience to pain, if it be not seared and senseless. Or, 
our sins are called our griets and sorrows, because all our griefs and sorrows 
are owing to our sins; and our sins deserve all griefs and sorrows, even those 
that are most extreme and everlasting. : 

3rd. Our Lord Jesus was appointed, and did undertake, to make satisfaction 
for our sins, and so to save us from the penal consequences of them. First. He 
was appointed to do it, by the will of his Father; for “the Lord hath laid on 
hiin the iniquity of us all.” God chose him to be the Saviour of poor sinners, and 
would have him to save them in this way, by bearing their sins, and the punish- 
ment of them; not the idem,—‘ the same’ that we should have suffered, but the tan- 
tundem—that which was more than equivalent for the maintaining of the honour 
of the holiness and justice of God in the government of the world. Observe 
here, 1st. In what way we are saved from the ruin to which by sin we were 
become liable. By laying our sins on Christ, as the sins of the offerer were laid 
upon the sacrifice, and those of all Jsrael upon the head of the scapegoat. Our 
sins were made to meet upon him, so the margin reads it; the sins of all that 
he was to save, from every place and every age, met upon him, and he was met 
with for them. ‘hey were made to fall upon him, so some read it, as those 
rushed upon him that came with swords and staves to take him. The levine 
of our sins upon Christ implies the taking of them off from us; we shall not fa 
under the curse of the law if we submit to the grace of the Gospel. They were 
laid upon Christ when he was made sin, that is, a sin offering for us; and 
redeemed us from the curse of the law by being made a curse for us, and so he 
put himself into a capacity to make those Peay that come to him heavy laden 
under tife burthen of sin: see Ps. xl. 6—12. 2nd. By whom this was appointed. 
It was the Lord that laid our iniquities on Christ. He contrived this way of 
reconciliation and salvation, and he accepted of the vicarious satisfaction Christ 
was to make. Christ was delivered to death by the ‘determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God.” None but God had power to lay our sins upon Christ, 
both because the sin was committed against him, and to him the satisfaction 
was to be made, and because Christ, on whom the iniquity was to be laid, was 
his own Son, the Son of his love, and his holy child Jesus, who himself knew 
no sin. 3rd. For whom this atonement was to be made. {t was “the iniquity 
of us all” that was laid on Christ; for in Christ there is a sufficiency of ‘merit 
for the salvation of all, and a serious offer made of that salvation to all, which 
excludes none that do not exclude themselves. It intimates that this is the 
one only way of salvation. All that are justified are justified by having 
their sins laid on Jesus Christ; and, though miey were never so many, he is 
able to bear the weight of them all. Secondly. He undertook to do it. God 
laid upon him our iniquity. But did he consent to it? Yes, he did; for so 
some think is the true reading of the next words, ver. 7, “It was exacted, 
and he answered.” Divine justice demanded satisfaction for our sins, and he 
engaged to make the satisfaction. He became our surety, not as originally 
bound with us, but as bail to the action. ‘Upon me be the curse, my Father.’ 
And therefore, when he was seized, he indented with those into whose hands 
he surrendered himself, that that should be his disciples’ discharge, “If you 
seek me, let these go their way,” Jno. xviii. 8. By his own voluntary susception 
‘he made himself responsible for our debt, and it is well for us he was respon- 
sible. Thus he restored that which he took not away. 

4. Having undertaken our debt, he underwent the penalty. Solomon saith, 
“He that m surety for a stranger shall smart for it.” Christ being surety for 
us, did smart for it. Ist. He “bore our griefs, and carried our sorrows,” ver. 4. 
He not a submitted to the common infirmities of the human nature, and the 
common calamities of human life which sin had introduced, but he underwent 
the extremities of grief when he said, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful.” He 
made the sorrows of this present time heavy to himself, that he might make 
them light and easy for us. Sin is the wormwood and the gall in the afHiction 
and the misery. Christ bore our sins, and so bore our griefs, bore them off us, 
that we should never be pressed above measure. This is —— Mat. viii. 17, 
with application to the compassion Christ had for the sick that came to him 
to be cured, and the power he put forth to cure them. 2nd. He did this by 
suffering for our sins; ver. 5, “He was wounded for our transgressions ;” that 
is, to make atonement for them and to purchase for us the pardon of them. 
Our sins were the thorns in his head, the nails in his hands and feet, the spear 
in his side. Wounds and bruises were the consequences of sin, what we 
deserved, and what we had brought upon ourselves, ch. i. 9. That these 
wounds and bruises, though they are painful, may not be mortal, Christ was 
“wounded for our transgressions,” was tormented or pained (the word is used 
for the pains of a woman in travail) for our revolts and rebellions; he was 
brnised or crushed for our iniquities, they were the procuring cause of his 

To the same purpose, ver. 8, ‘ i 
he stricken,” was the stroke upon him that should have been upon us; and so 
some read it, ‘He was cut off for the iniquity of my people, unto whom the 
stroke belonged, or was due.’ He was delivered to death for our offences, 
Rom. iv. 25. Hence it is said to be “according to tke Scriptures,” according to 
this scripture, that Christ died for our sins, 1 Cor. xv. 3. Some read this, ‘ by 
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the transgression of my people,’ that is, by the wicked hands of the Jews, whe 

were in profession God's people, he was stricken, was crucified and slain, 

| Acts ii. 23. But, doubtless, we are to take it in the former sense, which is 

| abundantly confirmed by the angel’s prediction of the Messiah’s undertaking 
soleinnly delivered to Daniel, that he shall finish transgression, make an end 
of sin, and make reconciliation for iniquity, Dan. ix. 24. 

5. The effect and consequent of this to us is our peace and healing, ver. 5. 
Ist. Hereby we have peace. “The chastisement of our peace was upon him;” 
that is, he, by submiting to these chastisements, slew the enmity, and settled 
an amity between God and man; he made peace by the blood of his cross. 
Whereas by sin we were become odious to God’s holiness, and obnoxious to his 
justice, through Christ God is reconciled to us, and not only forgives our sins, 
and saves us from ruin, but takes us into friendship and fellowship with him- 
self, and thereby peace, that is, all good, comes unto us, Eph. ii. 14. “Ile is 
our peace,” Col. i, 20. Christ was in pain, that we might be at ease; he gave 
satistaction to the justice of God, that we might have satisfaction in our own 
minds ; might be of good cheer, knowing that through kim our sins are forgiven 
us, 2nd, Hereby we have healing; fur by “his stripes we are healed.” Sin 
is not only a crime fur which we were condemned to die, and which Chrisé 
purchased for us the pardon of, but it is a disease which tends directly to the 
death of our souls, and which Christ provided for the cure of. By his stripes, that 
is, the sufferings he underwent, he purchased for us the Spirit and grace of God 
to mortify our corruptions, which are the distempers of our souls, and to put 
. our souls in a good state of health, that they may be fit to serve God, and pre- 
pared to enjoy him. And by the doctrine of Christ’s cross, and the powerful 
arguments it furnisheth us with against sin, the dominion of sin is broken in us, 
and we are fortified against that which feeds the disease. 

6. The effect and consequent of this to Christ was, his resurrection and ad- 
vancement to perpetual honour. ‘This perfectly makes the offence cf the cross to 
cease; he yielded himself to die as a sacrifice, as a lamb; and, to make it evident 
that the sacrifice he offered of himself was accepted, we are told here, ver. 8 
Ist. That he was discharged. ‘‘ He was taken from prison and from judgment Pid 
that is, whereas he was imprisoned in the grave, under a judicial process, lay 
there under an arrest for our debt, and judgment seemed to be given against him, 
he was, by an express order from heaven, taken out of the prison of the grave; 
an angel was sent on purpose to roll away the stone, and set him at liberty; 
by which the judgment given against him was reversed, and taken off; which 
redounds not only to his honour, but to our comfort, for being delivered for 
our offences he was raised again for our justification. That discharge of the 
bail amounted to arelease of the debt. 2nd. That he was preferred. “ Who 
shall declare his generation?” his age, or continuance, so the word signifies ; 
the time of his life? he rose to die no more; death had no more dominion over 
him; he that was dead is alive, and lives for evermore. And who ean describe 
that immortality to which he rose; or number the years and ages of it? Aud 
therefore he is advanced to this eternal life, because for the transgression of 
his people he became obedient to death. We may take it as speaking the time 
of his usefulness ; as David is said to serve his generation, and so to answer the 
end of living. Who can declare how great a blessing Christ by his death and 
| resurrection will be to the world? And some, by his generaticn, understand 
his spiritual seed. Who can count the vast numbers of converts that shall 
by the Gospel be begotten to him, like the dew of the morning? 

* When thus exalted, he shall live to see 
A numberless believing progeny; 
Of his adopted sons the godlike race 
Exceed the stars that heaven’s high arches grace.’—Sir R. Blackmore. 
Of which generation of his Jet us pray as Moses did for Israel, “ The Lord God 
of our fathers make them a thousand times so many more as they are, and bless 
them as he hath promised them,” Deu. i. 11. 


10 Yet it pleased the Lorp to bruise him ; 

He hath put Acm to grief: 

When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, 

He shall see Ais seed, he shall prolong Ais days, 

And tke pleasure of the Lorp shall prosper in his hand. 

He shall see of the travail of his soul, avd shall be satis- 
fied : 

By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many ; 

For he shall bear their iniquities. 

Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, 

And he shall divide the spoil with the strong ; 

Because he hath poured out his soul unto death : 

And he was numbered with the transgressors ; 

And he bare the sin of many, 

And made intercession for the transgressors. 


In the foregoing verses the prophet had testified very particularly of the su‘ 
ferings of Christ, yet mixing some hints of the happy issue of them. Here ke 
again mentions his sufferings, but largely foretells the glory that should follow, 
We may observe in these verses, nee et 

First. The service and sufferings of Christ’s estate of humiliation. 
and see how he loved us; see what he did for us. , 

1. He submitted to the frowns of heaven; ver. 10, “ Yet it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him,” to put him to pain, or torment, or grief. The Scripture nowhere 
saith that Christ in his sufferings underwent the wrath of God; but it saith 
here, ist. That the Lord bruised him; not only permitted men to bruise hims 
but awakened his own sword against him, Zec. xiii. 7. They esteemed him 
smitten of God for some very great sin of his own, ver. 4. Now it was true that 
he was smitten of God, but it was for our sin, The Lord bruised him; for he did 
not spare him, but “delivered him up for us all,” Ztom. viii. 32. He it was that 

ut the bitter cup into his hand, and obliged him to drink it, Jno. xviii. Ll, 
havhig laid upon him our iniquity. He it was that made him sin and a curse 
for us, and turned to ashes all his burnt offering, in token of the acceptance 
of it, Ps. xx.3. 2nd. That he bruised him so as to put him to grief. Christ 
accommodated himself to this dispensation, and received the impressions of 
grief from his Father’s delivering him up; aud he was troubled to that degree 
that it put him into an agony, and he began to be amazed and very heavy. 
3rd. It pleased the Lord to do this; ‘shat is, he determined to do it, it was the 
result of an eternal counsel; and he ¢elighted in it, as it was an effectual nethod 
| for the salvation of man, and the seruring and advancing of the honour of God. 


2. He svystituted himself in the room of sinuers as a sacrifice; he made his 
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the Messiah a grave with wicked men, or the grave of a malefactor; 
and yet he ordained that he should be with a rich man when he was 
dead. In other words, Christ died as a criminal, but was honourably 
interred by the wealthy Joseph of Arimathea, because no real crime 
had been proved against him, and he was indeed righteous and good. 

liii. 10. In their endeavours to find new renderings, interpreters 
have greatly exercised their ingenuity upon this chapter ; but there 
are real difficulties ia it, as in the verse before us. We understand 


40 


the first clause to mean, “ And the Lord was pleased to smite and to 
afflict him.” ‘The next clause may be explained, “ When his soul 
shall make a trespass offering,” &c. The question here is whether 
the soul is the offerer or the offering, or whether the words simply 
signify he shall make the offering. The last explanation is feeble 
and vague, but either of the others is conformable at once with the 
Hebrew, and both of ther: are true, for he offered himself. 
liii, 11. “ By his know#ledge:” compare Job xxii. 21. ay 
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soul an offering for sin. He himself explains this, Mat. xx. 28, that he came to 
give his life a ransom for many. When men brought bulls and goats as sacri- 
fices for sin, they made them offerings, for they had an interest in them, God 
having put them under the feet of man; but Christ made himself an offering: 
it was his own act and deed. We could not put him in our stead, but he put 
himself, and said, “ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit;” in a higher 
sense than David said, or could say it, Father, 1 commit my soul to thee; I 
deposit it in thy hands, as the life of a sacrifice, and the price of pardons. Thus 
he shall bear the iniquities of the many that he designed to justify, ver. 11; shall 
take away the sin of the world, by taking it upon himself, Jno. i. 29. This is 
mentioned again, ver. 12, “ He bare the sin of many,” who, if they had been to 
bear it themselves, it would have sunk them to the lowest hell. See how this 
string is harped upon; for whenever we think of the sufferings of Christ, we 
must see him in them bearing our sin. 

3. He subjected himself to that which to us is the wages of sin; ver. 12, “ He 
hath poured out his soul unto death ;” poured it out as water; so little account 
did he make of it, when the laying of it down was the appointed means of our 
redemption and salvation. He loved not his life unto the death, and his fol- 
Jowers the martyrs did likewise, Rev. xii.1}. Or, rather, he poured it out as a 
drink offering, to make his sacrifice complete; poured it out as wine, that his 
blood might be drink indeed, as his flesh is meat indeed, to all believers. There 
was not only a colliquation of his body in sufferings, (Ps. xxii. 14, ‘I am poured 
out like water.) but a surrender of his spirit; be poured out that even unto 
death, thongh he is the Lord of life. 

4. He suffered himself to be ranked with sinners, and yet offered himself to be 
an intercessor for sinners, ver. 12. Ist. It was a great ageravation of his sufter- 
ings, that he was numbered with the transgressors. He was not only con- 
demned as a malefactor, but was executed in company with two notorious 
malefactors, and he in the midst, as if he had been the worst of the three; in 
which circumstance of his suffering the evangelist tells us this prophecy was 
fulfilled, Mar. xv. 27, 28. Nay, the vilest malefactor of all, Barabbas, that was 
both traitor, thief, and murderer, was put in election with him for the favour 
of the people, and carried it; for they would not have Jesus released, but Bar- 
abbas, In his whole life he was numbered among the transgressors ; for he was 
ealled and counted a sabbath-breaker, a drunkard, and a friend to publicans 
and sinners. 2nd. It wasa great commendation to his sufferings, and redounded 
very much to his honour, that in his sufferings he “ made intercession for the 
transgressors,” for those that reviled and crucified him, for he prayed, “ Father, 
forgive them;” thereby shewing not only that he forgave them, but that he 
was now doing that upon which their forgiveness, and the forgiveness of all 
other transgressors, was to be founded. That prayer was the language of his 
blood, erying not for vengeance, but for mercy, and therein it speaketh better 
things than that of Abel, even for those who with wicked hands shed it. 

Secondly. The graces and glories of his estate of exaltation, and the graces 
he confers on us, are not the least of the glories conferred on him; these are 
secured to him by the covenant of redemption, which these verses give us some 
idea of. He promiseth to make his soul an offering for sin, consents that the 
Father shall deliver him up, and undertakes to bear the sin of many; and for 
and in consideration hereof, the Father promiseth to glorify him, not only with 
the glory he had as God before the world was, Jno. xvii. 5, but with the glories 
cf the Mediator. 

1. He shall have the glory of an everlasting Father. Under this title he was 
brought into the world, ch. ix. 6, and he shall not fail to answer the title when 
he goes out of the world. This was the promise made to Abraham, (who herein 
was a type of Christ,) that he should be the “ father of many nations,” and so be 
“the heir of the world,” tom. iv. 13,17. As he was the rvot of the Jewish 
church, and the covenant was made with him and his seed, so is Christ of ine 
universal church, and with him (and his spiritual seed) is the covenant of grace 
made, which is grounded upon, and grafted in, the covenant of redemption, 
which here we have some of the glorious peorees of. It is promised, 

Ist. That the Redeemer shall have a seed to serve him, and to bear up his name, 
Ps. xxii. 30. True believers are the seed of Christ; the Father gave them to 
him to be so, Jno. xvii. 6. He died to purchase and oat them to himself ; 
fell to the ground as a corn of wheat, that he might bring forth much fruit, 
Jno. xii. 24. The word, that incorruptible seed of which they are born again 
is his word ; the Spirit, the great author of their regeneration, is his Spirit; and 
it is his image that is formed in them, and they are conformed to. 

2nd. That he shall live to see his seed. Christ’s children have a living Father; 
and because he lives they shall live also, for he is their life. Though he died, 
he rose again, and left not his children orphans, but took effectual care to secure 
to them the Spirit, the blessing, and the inheritance of sons. He shall see a 
great increase of them. The word is plural; “He shall see his seeds,’ multi- 
tudes of them, so many that they cannot be numbered. 

3rd. That he shall himself continue, to take care of the affairs of this numerous 
family: “He shall prolong his days.” Many, when they see their seed, their 
seed’s seed, have wished to depart in Wari but Christ will not commit the care 
of his family to any other; no, he shall himself live long, and of the increase of his 

overnment and peace there shall be no end, for he ever lives. Some refer it to 

elievers; “ He shall see a seed that shall prolong his days;” agreeing with 
Ps. \xxxix. 29, 36, “‘ His seeec shall endure for ever.” Whilst the world stands 
Christ will have a church in it, which he himself will be the life of, 

4th, That his great undertaking shall be successful, and shall answer expec- 
tation, “ The pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand.” God’s purposes 
shall take effect, and not one iota or tittle of them shall fail. Note, First. The 
work of man’s redemption is in the hands of the Lord Jesus, and it is in good 
hands. It is well for us they are in his, for our own hands are not sufficient for 
us; but he is able to save to the uttermost. They are in his hands who 
upholdeth all things. Secondly. It is the good pleasure of the Lord, which 
notes not only his counsel concerning it, but his complacency in it, and there- 
fore God loved him, and was well pleased in him, because he undertook to lay 
down his life for the sheep. ZJhirdly. It has prospered hitherto, and shall 
prosper, whatever obstructions or difficulties have been, or may be in the way 
of it. Whatever is undertaken according to God’s pleasure shall prosper, 
ch. xlvi. 10. Cyrus, a type of Christ, shall perform all God’s pleasure, 
ch. xliv. 28, and therefore no doubt Christ shall. Christ was so perfectly well 

ualified for his undertaking, and prosecuted it with so much vigour, and it was 
Grom first to last) so well laid, that it could not fail to prosper, to the honour 
of his Father, and the salvation of all his seed. 

5th. That he shall himself have abundant satisfaction in it; ver. 11, “ He shall 
see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” He shall see it beforehand, 
(so it may be di dey sae he shall, with the prospect of his sufferings, have a 
prospect of the fruit, and he shall be satisfied in the bargain; he shall see it, 
when it is accomplished in the conversion and salvation of poor sinners, Note, 
First. Our Lord Jesus was in travail of soul for our redemption and salvation 3 
in great pain, but with longing desire to be delivered; and all the pains an 
throes he underwent were in order to it, and hastened iton. Secondly. Christ 
doth and will see the blessed fruit of the travail of his soul in the founding and 
building up of his church, and the eternal salvation of all that were given him. 
He will not come short of his end in any part of his work, but will himself see 


liii. 12. ‘He was numbered with the transgressors ;” i.e., he was 
counted as a transgressor—his grave was made with the wicked. The 
words ‘and made intercession for the transgressors” are in the 
Greek rendered “and he was delivered for their transgressions,” a 
translation which St. Paul seems to have in view in Rom. iv. 25, 
“Who was delivered for our offences.” 

liv. 1, Zion is here personified as a woman who has neither 
husband nor children. She is called “ desolate,” which term is used 
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that he has not laboured in vain. Thirdly. The salvation of souls is a great 
satisfaction to the Lord Jesus. He will reckon all his pains well bestowed, ana 
himself abundantly recompensed, if the many sons be by him brought througn 
grace to glory. Let him have this, and he has enongh. God will be sanctified 
and glorified; penitent believers shall be justified, and then he is satisfied, 
hus, in conformity to Christ, it shall be a satisfaction to us if we can do any 
thing to serve the interests of God’s kingdom in the world. Let it always be 
our meat and drink, as it was Christ’s, to do God’s will. 
_ 2. He shall have the cad of bringing in an everlasting righteousness, for so 
it was foretold concerning him, Dan. ix. 24, and here to the same purpose; “ By 
his knowledge ;” that, is, the knowledge of him, and faith in him, “shall my 
righteous servant justify many ;” for he shall bear the sins of many, and so laya 
foundation for our justification from sin. Note, Ist. The great privilege that 
flows to us from the death of Christ is justification from sin, our being ac- 
quitted from that guilt which alone can ruin us, and accepted into God’s favour, 
which alone can make us happy. 2nd. Christ, that purchased our justification 
for us, applies it to us by his intercession made for us, his Gospel preached to 
us, and his Spirit witnessing in us. The Son of man had power, even on earth, 
to forgive sin. 3rd. There are many whom Christ justifies. Not all, multitudes 
perish in their sins; yet many, even as many as he gave his life a ransom for, as 
many as the Lord our God shall call. He shall justify, not here and there one 
that is eminent and remarkable, but those of the many, the despised multitude. 
4th. It is by faith that we are justified, by our consent to Christ and the ecove- 
In this way we are saved, because thus God is most glorified, 
free grace most advanced, self most abased, and our happiness most effectually 
secured. 5th. Faith is the knowledge of Christ, and without knowledge there 
can be no true faith. Christ’s way of gaining the will and affections is by 
enlightening the understanding, and bringing that unfeignedly to assent to 
Divine truths. 6th. That knowledge of Christ, and faith in him, by which we 
are justified, hath reference to him, both as a servant to God, and as a suret 
for us. First. As one that is employed for God to pursue his designs, an 
secure and advance the interests of his glory. He is my righteous servant, and 
as such justifies men. God hath authorized and appointed him to do it; it is 
according to God’s will, and for his honour, that he doth it; he is himself 
righteous, and of his righteousness have all we received. He that is himself 
righteous, (for he could not have made atonement for our sin, if he had had any 
sin of his own to answer for,) is made of God to us righteousness; the Lord our 
righteousness. Secondly. As one that hath undertaken for us. We must know 
him, and believe in him, as one that bore our iniquities—saved us from sinking 
under the load by taking it upon himself. 

3. He shall have the glory of obtaining an incontestable victory and universal 
dominion ; ver. 12, Because he has done all these good services, “therefore will 
I divide him a portion with the great,” and, according to the will of the Father, 
“he shall divide the spoil with the strong;” as a great general, when he hath 
driven the enemy out of the field, takes the plunder of it for himself and his 
army, which is both an unquestionable evidence of the victory, and a recom- 
pence for all the toils and perils of the battle. Note, Ist. God the Father has 
engaged to reward the services and sufferings of Christ with great glory. I will 
set him among the great, highly exalt him, and give him a name above every 
name, and with great riches, for he shall divide the spoil, shall have abundance 
of graces and comforts to bestow upon all his faithful soldiers. 2nd. Christ 
comes at his glory by conquest. He hath set upon the strong man armed, dis- 
possessed him, and divided the spoil. He hath vanquished principalities and 
powers, sin and Satan, death and hell, the world and the flesh; these are the 
strong that he hath disarmed and taken the spoil of. 3rd. Much of the glory 
with which Christ is recompensed, and the spoil which he hath divided, consists 
in the vast multitudes of willing, faithful, loyal subjects, that shall be brought 
in to him; for so some read it, ‘I will give many to him, and he shall obtuin 
many for a spoil;’ that is God will give him the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession, Ps. ii. 8. His dominion 
shall be from sea to sea. Many shall be wrought upon Py the grace of God to 

ive up themselves to him, to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him; and 
farehy he shall reckon himself honoured, and enriched, and abundantly recom- 

ensed for all he did, and all he suffered. 4th. What God designed for the 
Rednemer he shall certainly gain the pussession of; I will divideit to him: and 
immediately it follows, He shall divide it, notwithstanding the opposition that 
is given to him; for as Christ finished the work that was given him to do, so 
God completed the recompence that was promised him for it, for he is both able 
wud faithful. 5th. The spoil which God divided to Christ, he divides, (it is the 
same word,) he distributes it among his followers; for when he led captivity 
captive he received gifts for men, that he might give gifts to men; for, as he 
has told us, Acts xx. 35, he did himself reckon it more blessed and honourable 
to give than to receive. Christ conquered for us, and through him we are more 
than conquerors. He hath divided the spoils, the fruits of his conquest, to all 
that are his; let us therefore cast in our lot among them. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


The death of Christ is the life of the church, and of all that truly belong to it; and there 
fore, very fitly, after the prophet had foretold the sufferings of Christ, he foretells the 
flourishing of the church, which is a part of his glory, and that exaltation of him which 
was the reward of his humiliation. It was promised him, that he should see his seed; 
and this chapter is an explication of that promise, It may easily be granted, that it 
has a primary reference to the welfare and prosperity of the Jewish church, after their 
return out of Babylon, which (as other things that happened to them) was typical of 
the glorious liberty of the children of God, which through Christ we are brought into; 
yet it cannot be denied but that it has a farther and principal reference to the Gospel 
church, into which the Gentiles were to be admitted. And the first words being under- 
stood by the apostle of the New Testament Jerusalem, Gal. iv. 26, 27, may serve as a 
key to the whole chapter, and that which follows. It is here promised concerning the 
Christian church, I. That though the beginnings of it were small, yet it should ve 
greatly enlarged by the accession of many to it from among the Gentiles, that had been 
wholly destitute of church privileges, ver. 1—5. II. That though sometimes God 
might seem to withdraw from her, and suspend the tokens of his favour, yet he would 
return in mercy, and would not return to contend with them any more, ver, 6—10. 
III. That though for a while she was in sorrow, and under oppression, yet she should 
at length be advanced to greater honour and splendour than ever, ver, 11,12, IV. That 
knowledge, righteousness, and peace, should flourish and prevail, ver. 13,14. V. That 
all attempts against tlte church should be baffled, and she should be secured from the 
malice of her enemies, ver. 14—17, 


ING, O barren, thou chat didst not bear ; 

Break forth into singing, and cry aloud, thou ¢hat didst 
not travail with child: 

For more are the children of the desolate 

Than the children of the married wife, saith the Lorp — 


“ 


of a widow by St. Paul in 1 Tim. v. 5— Now she that is a widow 
indeed, and desolate.’ Of such a one it is declared that her children 
shall be more numerous than those of the married wife. ‘The sense— 
is that the Church, which had been as a widow or an unmarried 
woman, should be restored to favour and honour, and should be 
greatly increased. ‘The immense extent of the promise is indicated 
by the following verses, which show that the Gentiles should be 
brought in, tis heoh iae 
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2. Enlarge the place of thy tent, | 
And letthem stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations: 
Spare not, lengthen thy cords, 

And strengthen thy stakes ; [left ; 
For thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the 
And thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, 

And make the desolate cities to be inhabited. 

Fear not; for thou shalt not be ashamed: 


Neither be thou confounded; for thou shalt not be put 
to shame: 

For thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth, 

And shalt not remember the reproach of thy widowhood 
5 For thy Maker is thine husband ; [any more. 

The Lord of hosts is his name; 

And thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel ; 

The God of the whole earth shall he be called. 


If we apply this to the state of the Jews after their return out of captivity, it 
is a prophecy of the increase of their nation after they were settled in their own 
land. Jerusalem had been in the condition ofa wife written childless, or a deso- 
late, solitary widow ; but now it is promised that the city should be replenished, 
and the country peopled again; that not only the ruins of Jerusalem should be 
repaired, but the suburbs of it extended on allsides, and a great many buildings 
erected upon new foundations; that those estates hich had for many years 
been wrongfully held by the Babylonian Gentiles should now return to the right 
owners, od will again be a husband to them, and the reproach of their cap- 
tivity, and the small number to which they were then reduced shall be for- 
gotten. Andit is to be observed, that by virtue of the ancient promise made to 
Abraham of the increase of his seed, when they were restored to God’s favour, 
they multiplied greatly. ‘Those that first came up out of Babylon were but 
forty-two thousand, £2r. ii. 64, about a fifteenth part of their number when 
they came out of Egypt; many came dropping to them afterwards, but we may 
suppose that to be the greatest number that ever came in a body; and yet about 
five hundred years after, a little before their destruction by the Romans, a 
calculation was made by the number of the paschal lambs, and the lowest com- 
putation by that rule, (allowing only ten to a lamb, whereas they might be 
twenty,) made the nation to be near three millions. Josephus saith, seven 
and twenty hundred thousand and odd.—De Bel Jud., 1. vii., c. 17. But_we 
must apply it to the church of God in general, I mean the kingdom of God 
among men, God’s city in the world, the children of God incorporated. Now 
observe, 

First. The low and languishing estate of religion in the world for a long time 
before Christianity was broughtin. It was like one barren, that did not bear 
or “travail with child;” was like one desolate, that had lost husband an 
children. The church lay in a little compass, and brought forth little fruit. 
The Jews were indeed by profession married to God, but few proselytes were 
added to them. ‘The rising generations were unpromising, and serious godli- 
ness manifestly lost ground among them. The Gentiles had less religion among 
them than the Jews; their proselytes were in a dispersion; and the children of 
God, like the children of a broken, reduced family, were scattered abroad, 
Jno. xi. 523; did not appear, nor make any figure. 

Secondly. Its recovery from this low condition by the preaching of the 
Gospel and the planting of the Christian church, - 

1. Multitudes were converted from idols to the living God. Those were the 
church’s children that were born again, were partakers of a new and Divine 
nature by the Word. “ More were the children of the desolate than of the 
married wite;” that is, there were more good people found in the Gentile 
ehurch, (when that was set up,) that had long been afar off, and without God in 
the world, than ever were found in the Jewish church. God’s sealed ones, out 
of the tribes of Lsrael, are numbered, Jtev. vii. 4, and they were but a remnant 
compared with the thousands of Israel. But those of other nations were so 
many, and crowded in so thick, aud lay so much scattered in all parts, that no 
man could number them, ver. 9, Sometimes more of the pomice of religion is 
found in those places and families that have made little show of it, and have 
enjoyed but little of the means of grace, than in others that have distinguished 
themselves by a flourishing profession; and then more are the children of the 
desolate, more the fruits of their righteousness than those of the married wife; 
so the last shall be first. Now this is spoken of as matter of great rejoicing to 
the church, which is called upon to break forth into singing upon this account. 
‘The increase of the church is the joy of all its friends, and strengthens their 
hands, The longer the church has lain desolate, the ——- will the transports 
of its joy be, when it begins to recover the ground it has lost, and to gain more, 
Even in heaven, among the angels of God, there is an uncommon juy fora 
sinner that repenteth, much more for a nation that doth so. If the barren 
— at length bring forth fruit, it is well; it shall rejoice, and others 
with it. 

2. The bounds of the church were extended much farther than ever before, 
ver. 2, 3. Ist. It is here supposed that the present state of the church is a 
tabernacle state; it dwells in tents, like the heirs of promise of old, Heb. xi. 9. 
Its dwelling is mean, «| movable, and of no strength against a storm. The 
city, the continuing vicy, 1s reserved for hereafter. A tent is soon taken down 
and shifted; so the candlestick of church privileges is soon removed out of its 
place, li. 5; and, when God pleaseth, it isas soon fixed elsewhere. 2nd. 
Though it be a tabernacle state, it is sometimes very remarkably a growing 
state; and if this family increase, no matter though it be inatent. Thus it 
was in the first preaching of the Gospel; it was the business of the apostles to 
* disciple all nations,” to stretch fort the curtains of the church’s habitation, 
to preach the Gospel there where Christ had not yet been named, Rom. xv, 20, 
ti tenteh those towns and countries with the Gospel that had hitherto been 
strangers to it, and so to lengthen the cords of this tabernacle, that more 
might Le enclosed ; which would make it necessary to strengthen the stakes 
proportionably, that they might bear the weight of the enlarged curtains. The 
more numerous the church grows, the more cautious she must be to fortify 
herself against errors and corruptions, and to support her seven pillars, 
Pr. ix... 3rd. lt was a proof of Divine power going along with the Gospel, 
that in all places it grew and prevailed mightily, Acts xix. 20. It broke forth as 
the breaking forth of waters, on the ibe hand, and on the left ; that is, on all 
hands : the Gospel spread itself into all parts of the world ; there were eastern 
exd western churches. The church’s seed inherited the Gentiles, and the 
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cities that had been desolate, that is, destitute of the knowledge and worship 
of the true God, came to be inhabited; that 18, to have religion set up in them, 
and the name of Christ professed. 

3. This was the comfort and honour of the church; ver. 4, “ Fear not, fot 
thou shalt not be ashamed,” as formerly, of the straitness of thy borders, and 
the fewness of thy children, which thine enemies upbraided thee with; but 
shalt forget the reproach of thy youth, because there shall be no more ground 
for that reproach. It was the reproach of the Christian religion in its youth, 
that none of the rulers or princes of this world embraced it, and that it was 
entertained and professed by a despicable handful of men; but after a while 
nations were discipled, the empire became Ghristian, and then this reproach 
of its youth was forgotten. 

4. This was owing to the relation in which God stood to his church, as her 
husband; ver. 5, “ Thy Maker is thine husband.” Believers are said to ba 
married to Christ, that they may “ bring torth fruit unto God,” Rom. vii. 4. 
So the church is married to him, that she may bear and bring up a holy seed 
to God, that shall be accounted to him for a generation. Jesus Christ is 
the church’s Maker, by whom she is formed into a people; her Redeemer, by 
whom she is brought out of captivity, the bondage of sin, the worst o 
slaveries. This is he that hath espoused her to himself. And, Ist. He is “ the 
Lord of Hosts,” he has an irresistible power, an absolute sovereignty, and a 
universal dominion! Kings, that are lords of some hosts, find there are others 
that are lords of other hosts, as many and mighty as theirs; but God is the 
Lord of all hosts, 2nd. He is ‘‘ the Holy One of Israel,” the same that presided 
in the affairs of the Old Testament church, and was the Mediator of the 
covenant made with it. The promises made to the New Testament Israei 
are as rich and sure as those made to the Old Testament Israel; for he that 
is our Redeemer is the Holy One of Israel. 3rd. He is, and shall be called 
the Lord of the whole earth, as God, and as Mediator ; for he is the heir of 
all things. But then he shall be called so when the ends of the earth shall 
be made to see his salvation ; all the earth shall call him their God, and have 
an interestin him, Long he had been called in_a peculiar manner the God 
of Israel; but now the partition wall between Jew and Gentile being taken 
down, he shall be called “ The God of the whole earth;” there where he has 
been, as at Athens itself, an unknown God. 


6 For the Lord hath called thee as a woman forsaken and 
grieved in spirit, [ God. 
And a wife of youth, when thou wast refused, saith thy 

7 Fora small moment have I forsaken thee ; 

But with great mercies will I gather thee. 

8 In a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment ; 
But with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, 
Saith the Lorp thy Redeemer. 

9 For this zs as the waters of Noah unto me: 

For as I have sworn 

That the waters of Noah should nomore go over the earth; 

So have I sworn 

That I would not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee. 
10 For the mountains shall depart, 

And the hills be removed ; 

But my kindness shall not depart from thee, 

Neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, 

Saith the Lorp that hath mercy on thee. 


The seasonable succour and relief which God sent to his captives in Babylon, 
when they had a discharge from their bondage there, is here foretold, as a type 
and figure of all those consolations of God, which are treasured up for ite 
church in general, and all believers in particular, in the covenant of grace. 

First. Look back to former troubles, and, in comparison with them, God’s 
favours to his people appear very comfortable, ver. 6—8; where observe, 

1. How sorrowful the church’s condition had been. She had been as awoman 
forsaken, whose husband was dead or had fallen out with her, though she was 
a “ wife of youth ;” upon which account she is grieved in spirit, takes it very ill, 
frets, and grows melancholy upon it; or, as one refusedand rejected, and there- 
fore full of discontent. Note, Even those that are espoused to God may yet 
seem to be refused and forsaken, and may be grieved in spirit under the appre- 
hensions of it. Those that shall never be forsaken and left in despair may yet 
for atime be perplexed andindistress. The similitude is explained ver. 7,** For 
a small moment have I forsaken thee ;” and ver. 8, “ In a little wrath I hid my 
face from thee.” When God continues his people long in trouble he seems to 
forsake them ; so their enemies construe it, Ps. 1xxi. 11; so they themselves 
misinterpret it, ch. xlix. 14. When they are comfortless under their troubles, 
because their prayers and expectations are not answered, God hides his face 
from them, as if he regarded then not, nor designed them any kindness. This 
God owns he had done, for he keeps an account of the afflictions of his people; 
and though he never turned his face against them, as against the wicked, 
Ps, xxxiv. 16, he remembers how often he turned his back upon them. This 
arose indeed from his displeasure; it was in wrath that he forsook them, and 
hid his face from them, ch. lvii. 17. Yet it was but in a little wrath,—not that 
God’s wrath ever is a little thing, or to be made light of, (who knows the power 
of his anger ?)—but little in comparison with what they had deserved, and what 
others justly suffer, on whom the full vials of his wrath are poured out. He 
did not stir up all his wrath; but God’s people, though they be sensible of 
never so small a degree of God's displeasure, cannot but be grieved in spirit 
because of it. And for the continuance of it, it was but for a moment, a small 
moment ; for God doth not keep his anger against his people for ever ; no, it is 
soon over: as he is slow to anger, so he is swift to shew mercy- ‘The afflictions 
of God's people, as they are light, so they are but for a moment,—a cloud, that 
presently blows over. 

2. How sweet the returns of mercy would be to them, when God shall come 
and comfort them according to the time that he afflicted them. God called them 
into covenant with himself, then when they were forsaken and grieved; he called 
them out of their afflictions, then when they were most pressing, ver. 6. God's 
anger endures for a moment, but God will gather his people when they think 
themselves neglected; will gather them out of their dispersions, that they may 
return ina body to their own land; will gather them into his arms, to frome 
them, embrace them, and bear them up; and will gather them at last to himse 
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liv. 2. The sense is, “Make thy tent wider and larger, extend its 
curtains, and use longer cords and stronger stakes for supporting 


liv. 5. 'The Hebrew words for “Maker” and “husband” are plural 
here, hence Vitringa and others have thought the Trinity was indi- 
cated. The Greek is, “For the Lord who made thee, the Lord of 
Sabaoth is his name; ” and the Syriac, “For thy Lord made thee 
so, the mighty Lord is his name.” 


liv. 7. The Syriac is, “in a little wrath,” &c.; and the Greek, 
“for a little time.” 

liv. 8. The Syriac is, “in great wrath,” and the idea is favoured 
by some critics, who render the words, “in an effusion of wrath.” 

liv. 9. For “waters of Noah,” in the first line, some ancient 
versions and other authorities read “ days of Noah,” but no change 
is required. 

liv. 11, 12. For “fair colours” the Syriac has “beryls,” and it 
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—will gather the wheat into the barn. He will have mercy on them; which sup- 
oseth the turning away of his anger, and the admitting of them again into his 
ayour. God's gathering of his people takes rise from his mercy, not any merit 

ot theirs; and it is “ with great mercies,” ver. 7, “ with everlasting kindness,” 

ver. 8. ‘Lhe wrath is little, but the mercies great; the wrath for a moment, but 
the kindness everlasting. See how one is set over against the other, that we 
may neither despond under our afflictions nor despair of relief. 

Secondly. Look forward to future dangers, and in defiance of them. God’s 
favours to his people appear very constant, and his kindness everlasting; for 
it is formed into a covenant, here called a covenant of peace, because it is 
founded in reconciliation, and is inclusive of all good. Now 

1. This is as firm as the covenant of providence. It is “as the waters of Noah,” 
that is, as that promise which was made concerning the deluge, that there should 
never be the like again to disturb the course of summer and winter, seedtime 
and harvest, ver. 9. God then contended with the world in great wrath, and 
for a full year, and yet at length returned in mercy, everlasting mercy; for he 
gave his word, which was as igviolable as his oath, that Noah’s flood should 
never return, that he would never drown the world again: see (ren. viii. 21, 22; 
ix. 11, And God hath ever since kept his word, though the world has been 
very provoking; and he will keep it to the end, for the world that now is is 
reserved unto fire. And thus inviolable is the covenant of grace: “I have 
sworn that I would not be wroth with thee,” as I have been, and “rebuke thee,” 
as Ihave done. He will not be so angry with them as to cast them off, and 
break his covenant with them, Ps. Ixxxix. 34; nor rebuke them, as he hath 
rebuked the heathen to destroy them, and “put out their name for ever and 
ever,” Ps. ix. 5. 

2. It is more firm than the strongest parts of the visible creation; ver. 10 
“The mountains shall depart,’ which are called everlasting mountains, an 
“the hills be removed,” though they ure called perpetual hills, Hab. iii. 6. 
Sooner shall they remove than God’s covenant with his people be broken. 
Mountains have sometimes been shaken by earthquakes, and removed; but 
the promises of God were never broken by the shock of any event. The 
day will come when all “the mountains shall depart,” and all ‘‘the hills be 
removed ;” not only the tops of them covered, as they were by the waters of 
Noah, but the roots of them torn up; for the earth, and all the works that 
are therein, shall be burnt up. But then the covenant of peace between God 
and believers shall continue, in the everlasting bliss of all those who are the 
children of that covenant. Mountains and hills signify great men, men of bulk 
and figure. Do these mountains seem to support the skies, (as Atlas,) and 
bear them up? they shall depart and be removed. Creature confidences shall 
fail us; in vain is salvation hoped for from those hills and mountains; but the 
firmament is firm, and answers its name, when those who seemed to prop it 
are gone. When our friends fail us, our God doth not, nor doth his kindness 
depart. Do these mountains threaten, and seem to top the skies, and bid defi- 
ance to them, as Pelion and Ossa? Du the kings of the earth and the rulers 
set themselves against the Lord? They shall depart and be removed, great 
mountains that stand in the way of the salvation’of the church shall be made 
plain, Zec. iv. 7, but God’s kindness shall never depart from his people; for 
whom he loves he loves to the end, nor shall the covenant of his peace ever be 
removed, for he is the Lord that hath mercy on his people. Therefore the 
covenant is immovable and inviolable, because it is built, not on our merit, 
which is a mutable, uncertain thing, but on God’s mercy, which is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. 


11 O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, avd not comforted, 
Behold, I will lay thy stones with fair colours, 
And lay thy foundations with sapphires 
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12 And I will make thy windows of agates, 
And thy gates of carbuncles, 
And all thy borders of pleasant stones. 

13 And all thy children shadd be taught of the Lorn ; 
And great shall be the peace of thy children. 

14 In righteousness shalt thou be established : 
Thou shalt be far from oppression ; for thou shalt not fear: 
And from terror; for it shall not come near thee. 

15 Behold, they shall surely gather together, but not by me: 
Whosoever shall gather together against thee shall fall: 

for thy sake 

16 Behold, I have created the smith 
That bloweth the coals in the fire, 
And that bringeth forth an instrument for his work ; 
And I have created the waster to destroy. 

17 No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper ; 
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And every tongue éha¢ shall nse against thee in jud 
ment thou shalt condemn. 
This zs the heritage of the servants of the Lorp, 


And their righteousness zs of me, saith the Lorp. 


Very premand promises are here made to the church in her low condition, 
that God would not only continue his love to his people under their trouble 
as before, but that he would restore them to their former prosperity ; nay, tha 
he would raise them to greater prosperity than any they had yet enjoyed. In 
the foregoing chapter we had the humiliation and exaltation of Christ, here we 
have the humiliation and exaltation of the church; for if we suffer with him we 
shall reign with him. Observe 

First. The distressed state the church is here reduced to by the providence 
of God; ver. 11, “ O thou afflicted,” poor and indigent society, that art “tossed 
with tempest,” like a ship driven from her anchors by a storm, and hurried 
into the ocean, where she is ready to be swallowed up by the waves, and in this 
condition not comforted by any compassionate friend that will sympathize with 
thee, or suggest to thee any encouraging considerations, Heel. iv. 2; not com- 
forted by any allay to thy trouble, or prospect of deliverance out of it. This 
was the condition of the Jews in Babylon, and afterwards, for a time, under 
Antiochus. It is often the condition of Christian churches, and of particular 
believers; without are fightings, within are fears; like the disciples in a storm, 
ready to perish, and where is their faith? 

Secondly. The glorious state the church is here advanced to by the promise 
of God. God takes notice of the afflicted, distressed state of his church, ana 
comforts her when she is most disconsolate and has no other comforter. Let 
the people of God, when they are afflicted and tossed, think they hear God 
eA comfortably to them by these words, taking nctice of their griefs and 
fears, what afflictions they are under, what tosses they are in, and what com- 
forts their case calls for; when ae bemoan themselves, God bemoans them 
and speaks to them with pity; “O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted,” for in all their afflictions he is afflicted. But this is not all; he 
engageth to raise her up out of her affliction, and encourageth her with the 
assurance of great things he would do for her, both for her prosperity and for 
the securing of that ape to her. 

1. Whereas now she lay in ie bie God promiseth that which would be her 
beauty and honour, which would make her easy to herself, and amiable in the 
eyes of others. 

Ist. This is here promised by a similitude taken from a city; and it is an apt 
similitude, for the church is the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem ; 
whereas now Jerusalem lay in ruins, a heap of rubbish, it shall not only be 
rebuilt, but beautitied, and appear more splendid than ever; the stones shall 
not only be laid firm, but fine, laid with fair colours; they shall be glittering 
stones, 1 Chr. xxix. 2. The foundations shall be laid, or garnished, with sapphire, 
the most precious of all the precious stones here mentioned ; for Christ, (the 
church’s foundation,) and the foundation of the apostles and prophets, are pre- 
cious above any thing else. The windows of this house, city or temple, shall be 
made of agate; the “gates of carbuncles,” and “all the borders,” the walls that 
enclose the courts, or the boundaries, by which her limits are marked, the mere 
stones, shall be “ of pleasant stones,” ver. 12. Never was this literally true; but 
it intimates, First. That God having graciously undertaken to build his church, 
we may expect that to be done for it, that to be hig a in it, which is ver 
great anduncommon. Secondly. ‘That the glory of the New Testament chure 
shall far exceed that of the Jewish church, not in external pomp and splendour, 
but in those gifts and graces of the Spirit, which are infinitely more valuable; that 
wisdom which is more precious than rubies, Pr. iii. 15, than the precious onyx 
andthe csr 4 hire, and which the topaz of Ethiopia cannot equal, Job xxviii. 16—19, 
Thirdly. ' ‘hat the wealth of this world, and those things of it that are accounted 
most precious, shall be despised by all the true living members of the church, as 


having no value, no glory in comparison with that which far excelleth; that~ 


which the children of this world lay up in their treasures, and too often in their 
hearts, the children of God make pavements of, and put under their feet, the 
fittest place for it. ‘ M ¥ ‘ 

2nd. It is here promised in the particular instances of those things that shall 
be the beauty and honour of the church, which are, knowledge, holiness, and 
love, the very image of God in which man was created, renewed and restored 
upon it; and these are the ond pp ete and carbuneles, the precious and pleasant 
stones, with which the gospel temple shall be enriched and beautified; and 
these wrought by the power and efficacy of those doctrines which the apostle 
compares to gold, silver, and precious stones, that are to be built upon the 
foundation, 1 Cor, iii. 12. Then the church is all glorious, First. When + is 
full of the knowledge of God, and that is promised here; ver. 13, “a. thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord.” The church’s children, being born of 
God, shall be taught of God; vero his chiidren by adoption, he will take care 
of their education. It was promised ver. 1, that the church’s children shall be 
many; but, lest we should think that being many, as sometimes it happens in 
numerous families, they will be neglected, and not have instruction given them 
so carefully as if they were but few, God here takes that work into his own 
hands; they shall all be taught of, the Lord, and none teacheth like him, _ 1st. 
It is a promise of the means of instruction, and those means authorized by a 


Divine institution ; pe shall be taught of God, that is, they shall be taught 
by those whom God shall — and whose labours shall be under his 
direction and blessing. He will ordain the methods of instruction, and, by his 


word and ordinances, will diffuse a much greater light than the Old Testament 
church had. Care shall be taken for the teaching of the church’s children, that 
knowledge may be transmitted from generation to generation, and that all may 
be enriched with it, from the least even to the greatest. 2nd. It is a promise of 
the Spirit of illumination. Our Saviour quotes it with application to gospel 
grace, and makes it to have its accomplishment in all those that were brought 
to believe in him, Jno. vi. 45; “tis written in the prophets, they shall be all 
taught of God;” from whence he infers, that those and those only come to 
him by faith that have “heard and learned of the Father,” that are “ taught by 
him as the truth is in Jesus,” ph. iv. 21. There shall be a plentiful effusion 
of the Spirit of grace upon Christians, to teach them all things, Jno. xiv. 26. 
Secondly. When the members of it live in love and unity among themselves ; 
“ Great shall be the peace of thy children.” Peace may be taken here for all 
good; as where no knowledge of God is no good is to be expected, so those 
that are taught of God to know him are in a fair way to prosper for both 
worlds; great peace have they that know and love God’s law, Ps. exix. 165. 
But it is often put for love and unity, and so we may take it. All that are 
taught of God are taught, to love one another, 1 Zhes. iv. 9, and that will keep 
eace among the church’s children, and prevent their. falling out by the way. 
irdly. When holiness reigns, for that, above anything, is the beauty of the 
church, ver. 14; “ In righteousness shalt thou be established.” The reformation 
of manners, the reformation of purity, the due administration of public justice 
and the prevailing of honesty and fair dealing among men, are the strength and 
stability of any church or state. The kingdum of God, set up by the Gospel of 


is very probable that some kind of ornamental stone is meant. The 
Hebrew word for sapphires is sapphirim. The word rendered “windows” 
is otherwise explained of battlements or minarets. For “agates” 
some have “ruby,” but it is not certain what particular gem is meant. 
For “carbuncles,” again, some have “sparkling gems,” &c. Through- 
out the Bible the identification of precious stones is an acknowledged 
difficulty, but happily not one of much importance. : 
liv. 15. There has been much variety in the interpretation of this 
620 7 


verse. Fiirst says the verb rendered “gather together” means to 
be angry or exasperated. That some hostile display is meant can 
scarcely be doubted, but its exact form is uncertain. 

liv. 16. The sense of this verse may be, ‘“‘I create the smith who 
forms the weapons of war, and the destroyer who employs them.” 
Some explain the latter clause, “I create destruction to destrey 
them ;” i.e., to destroy the weapons forged by the smith, so om , 
Gesenius, &c. 
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Christ, is not meat and drink, but this righteousness and peace, holiness ana 
ove. 

2. Whereas now she lay in danger, God promiseth that which would be her 
Waring and security. God engageth here that though, in the day of her 
Pete Ae were fightings and within were fears, now she should be safe 

rom both. 

Ist. There shall be no fears within; ver. 14, “Thou shalt be far from op- 
pression ;” those that have oppressed thee shall be removed; those that would 
oppress thee shall be restrained, and therefore thou shalt not fear; but mayest 
look upon it as a thing at a mighty distance, that thou art now in no danger of. 
Thou shalt be far from terror; not only from evil, but from the fear of evil, for 
“it shall notecome near thee,” so a’ to do thee any hurt, or to put thee in any 
fright. Note, Those are far from terror that are far from oppression; for it is 
as great a terror as any other to a people to have the rod of government turned 
na ene serpent of oppression, because against this there is no fence, nor flight 

rom it. 

2nd. There shall be no fightings without. Though attempts should be made 
upon them to insult them, to invade their country, or besiege their towns, they 
should all bein vain, and none of them succeed, ver. 15. It is granted, “they 
shall surely gather together” against thee; thou must expect it; the confederate 
force of hell and earth will be renewing their assaults. As long as there is a 
devil in hell, and a persecutor out of it, God’s people must expect frequent 
alarms; but, (1.) God will not own them, will not give them either commission 
or countenance; They gather together, hand joins in hand, but it is not by me. 
God gave them no such order as he did to Sennacherib, to take the spoil, and 
take the prey, ch. x.6; and therefore, (2.) ‘Their attempt will end in their 
ownruin, “ Whosoever shall gather together against thee,” be they never so 
many, and never so mighty, they shall not only be baffled, but they “shall fall for 
thy sake,” or, they shall fall before thee, which shall be the just punishment of 
their enmity to thee. God will make them to fall for the sake of the love he 
bears to his church, and the care he hath of it, in answer tu the prayers made 
by his people, and in pursuance of the promises made to them: they shall fall, 
that thou mayest stand, Ps. xxvii. 2. 

Now, that we may with the greatest assurance depend upon God for the 
safety of his church, we have here, ; 

First. The power of God over the church’s enemies asserted, ver. 16. The 
truth is, they have no power but what is given them from above, and he that 
gave them their power can limit and restrain them; hitherto they shall go, 
and no farther. é 

lst. They cannot carry on their design without arms and weapons of war; 
and the smith that makes those weapons is God’s creature, and he gave him 
his skill to work in iron and brass, Hx. xxxi. 3, 4, and particularly to make 
proper instruments for warlike purposes. It is melancho y to think, as if men 
did not die fast enough of themselves, how ingenious and industrious they are 
to make instruments of death, and to find out ways and means to kill one 
another. The smith blows the coals in the fire, to make his iron malleable, to 
soften it first, that it may be hardened into steel, and so he may bring forth 
an instrument proper for their work that seek to destroy. It is the iron age 
that is the age of war. But God has created the smith, and therefore can tie 
his hands, so that the project of the enemy shall miscarry, as many a project 
has done, for want of arms and ammunition. Or, the smith that forges the 
weapons, is perhaps put here for the coancil of war that forms the design, 
blows the coals of contention, and brings forth the plan of the war; these can 
do no more than God will let them. 

2nd. ‘They cannot carry it on without men, they must have soldiers, and it is 
God that createth the waster to destroy. Military men value themselves upon 
their great offices and splendid titles, and ever. the common soldiers call them- 
selves gentlemen, but God calls them wasters made to destroy, for wasting and 
destruction is their business. ‘They unink their own ingenuity, labour, and ex- 
perience made them soldiers, but it was Goa that created them, and gave them 
strength and spirit for that hazardous employment, and therefore he not only 
can restrain them, but will serve his own purposes and desigus by them. 

Secondly. The promise of God concerning the church’s safety solemnly laid 
down, as “the heritage of the servants of the Lord,” ver. 17, as that which they 
may depend upon, and be confident of :—that God will protect them from their 
adversaries both in camps and courts. 

lst. From their field adversaries, that think to destroy them by force, and 
violence, and dint of sword; “ No canon that is formed against thee,” though 
never so artfully formed by the smith that blows the ceals, ver. 16, though 
never so skilfully managed by the waster that setketh to destroy, “shall pros- 
per;” it shall not prove strong enough to do any harm to the people of God; it 
shall miss its mark, shall fall out of the hand, or perhaps recoil in the face of 
him that useth it against thee. It is the happiness of the church that no weapon 
formed against it shall prosper long, and therefore the folly of its enemies will 
at length be made manifest to all, for they are but preparing instruments of 
ruin for themselves, 3 5 

2nd. From their law adversaries, that think to run them down, under colour 
of right and justice. When the weapons of war do not prosper, there are 
tongues that rise in judgment; both are included in the gates of hell, that seek 
to destroy the church, for they had their courts of justice, as well as their maga- 
zines and military stores, in their gates. The tongues that rise in judgment 
against the church are such as either demand a dominion over it, as if God's 
children were their lawful captives, pretending an authority to oppress their 
consciences, or such as misrepresent them, and falsely accuse them, and by 
slanders and calumnies endeavour to make them odious to the people, and 
obnoxious to the government. ‘This the enemies of the Jews did to incense the 
kings of Persia against them, Ezr.iv. 12; Hst. iii. 8. But these insulting, threat- 
ening tongues thou shalt condemn ; thou shalt have wherewith to answer their 
thackatt emands, and to put to silence their malicious reflections. Thou shalt 
do it by well-doing, | Pet. ii, 15; by doing that which will make thee manifest 
in the consciences even of thine adversaries, that thou art not what thou art re- 

resented to be. “ Thou shalt condemn” them, that is, God shall condemn them 
or thee; “he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light,” Ps. xxxvii. 6. 
‘Thou shalt condemn them as Noah condemned the old world that reproached 
him, by building the ark, and so saving his house in contempt of their con- 
tempts. The day is coming when God will reckon with wicked men for all 
their hard speeches which they have spoken against him, Jude 15. 

The last words refer not only to this promise, but to all that go before: “This 
is the heritage of the servants of the Lord.” God’s servants are his sons, for he 
has provided an inheritance for them, rich, sure, and indefeasible ; God's pro- 
mises are their heritage for ever, Ps. exix. 111, “ And their righteousness is of 
me, saith the Lord.” God will clear up the righteousness of their cause betore 
men; it is with him, for he knows it; it is with him, for he will plead it. Or. 
their reward for their righteousness, and for all that which they have suffercd 
unrighteously, is of God, that God who judgeth in the earth, and with whom 
verily there is a reward for the righteous. Or, their righteousness itself, all 
that in them that is good and right; it is of God, who works it in them; it is of 
Christ, who is made righteousness to them. Whoever God designs a heritage 
for hereafter, in them he will work righteousness now. 


lv. 2. For “spend” the margin gives the literal rendering, 
“weigh.” Gold and silver were not originally coined when used for 
money, but were weighed. ‘The earliest mention of coined money in 
the Bible is when the Jews were under Persian control. 

ly. 3. “The sure mercies of David” are the faithful promises 
made to David. For ‘‘ mercies” the Greek has “ holy things ;” so 
the Greek of Acts xiii. 34. 

ly. 4. This verse may refer to David, and may be rendered, 


PS AT ACH LY; 


CHAPTER LV. 


As we had much of Christ in ch. liii., and much of the church of Christ in ch. liv., so in 
this chapter we have much of the covenant of grace made w‘th us in Christ. The sura 
mercies of David which are promised here, ver. 3, are understood vy the apostle of the 
benefits which fiow to us from the resurrection of Christ, Actes xiii. 34, which may serve 
as a key to this chapter; not but that it was intended for the comtort of the people of 
God that lived then, especially of the captives in Babylon, and other the dispersed of 
Israel; but unto us was this Gospel preached as well as unto them. and much more 
clearly and fully in the New Testament, Here is, I. A free ai.d gracious invitation to 
all, to come and take the benetit of Gospel grace, ver. 1. LL. Pressing arguments to 
enforce this invitation, ver. 2—4. III. A promise of the success ot this invitation 
among the Gentiles, ver. 5. IV. An exhortation to repentance and reformation, with 
great encouragement given to hope for pardon and forgiveness thereupon, ver. 6—Y, 
V. The ratification of all this, with the certain efficacy of the word of God, ver. 10, 11. 
And a particular instance of the accomplishment of it in the return of the Jews out of 
their captivity, which was intended for a sign of the accomplishment of ail these other 
promises, 


O, every one that thirsteth, 

Come ye to the waters, 

And he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat ; 
Yea, come, buy wine and milk 

Without money and without price. 


2 Wherefore do ye spend money for ¢hat which vs not bread? 
And your labour tor ¢hat which satisfieth uot ? 
Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye éhat which is good, 
And let your soul delight itself in fatness. 

3 Incline your ear, and come unto me: 
Hear, and your soul shall live ; 
And I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 
Even the sure mercies of David. 

4 Behold, I have given him for a witness to the people, 
A leader and commander to the people. 

5 Behold, thou shalt call a nation ¢Aad thou knowest not, 


And nations ‘hat knew not thee shall run unto thee 
Because of the Lorp thy God, [thee 
And for the Holy One of Israel; for he hath gloritied 


Here, First. We are all invited to come and take the benefit. of that provision 
which the grace of God has made for poor souls in the new covenant, of that 
which is the “heritage of the servants of the Lord,” ch. liy. 17, and not only their 
heritage hereafter, but their cup now, ver. 1. Observe, 

1. Who are invited; “ Ho, every one.” Not the Jews only, to whom first the 
word of salvation was sent, but the Gentiles, the poor and the maimed, the halt 
and the blind, are called to this marriage supper; whoever can be picked u 
out of the highways and the hedges. It intimates, that in Christ there is eiauet 
for all, and enough for each; that ministers are to make a general offer of lite 
and salvation to all; that in ede times the invitation should be more largely 
made than it had been, and should be sent to the Gentiles; and that the gospe 
covenant excludes none that do not exclude themselves. The invitation is 
aati aah an Oyez, “Ho,” take notice of it ; “ He that hath ears to hear, let 
im hear. 

2. What is the qualification required in those that shall be welcome; they 
must thirst. All shall be welcome to gospel grace, upon those terms only that 
ospel grace be welcome to them. Those that are satisfied with the world and 
its enjoyments fora portion, and seek not fora happiness in the favour of God,— 
those that depend upon the merit of their own works for a righteousness, and 
see no need they have of Christ and his righteousness,—these do not thirst; they 
have no sense of their need, are in no pain or uneasiness about their souls, and 
therefore will not condescend so far as to be beholden to Christ. But those 
that thirst are invited to the waters, as those that labour and are heavy laden 
are invited to Christ for rest. Note, Where God gives grace, he first gives 
to thirst after it; and where he has given to thirst after it, he will give it, 
Pe; 1xxxi) 10) 

3. Whither they are invited; “Come ye to the waters.” Come to the water 
side, to the ports, and quays, and wharfs on the navigable rivers, into which 
goods are imported, thither come and buy, for that is the market-place of foreign 
commodities ; and to us they would have been for ever foreign, if Christ had 
not brought in an everlasting righteousness. Come to Christ, for he is the 
fountain opened, he is the rock smitten. Come to holy ordinances, to those 
streams that make glad the city of our God; come to them, and though they 
May seem to you plain and common things, like waters, yet to those who believe 
in Christ the things signified will be as wine and milk, abundantly refreshing. 
Come to the healing waters, come to the living waters; whoever will, let him 
come and “take the water of life,” Zev. xxii. 17. And our Saviour referred 
to it, Jno. vii. 37, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.” 

4. What they are invited to do; Ist. Come and buy. Never did any trades- 
man court customers that he hopes to get by so as Christ courts us to that 
which we only are to be the gainers by; Come and buy, and we can assure you 
you shall have a good bargain, which you will never repent of, or lose by. 
Come and buy, that is, make it your own, by an application of the grace of the 
Gospel to yourselves; make it your own upon Christ’s terms, nay, your own 
upon any terms, and stand not chaffering about the terms, or deliberating 
whether you shall agree to them. 2nd. Come and eat; make it still more 
your own, as that which we eat is more our own than that which we only buy. 
We must buy the truth; not that we may lay it by to be looked at, but that we 
may feed and feast upon it, and that the spiritual life may be nourished and 
strengthened by it. We must buy necessary provisions for our souls; be 
willing to part with any thing, though never so dear to us, so that we may 
but have Christ, and his graces and comforts; part with sin, because it is 
an opposition to Christ; part with all opinion of our own righteousness, as 
standing in competition with Christ; and part with life itself, and its most 
necessary supports, rather than quit our interest in Christ. And when we 
have bought what we need, let us not deny ourselves the comfortable use of it, 
but enjoy it, and eat the labour of our hands; “ Buy, and eat.” _ ; 

5. What is the provision they are invited to; ““Cume, buy wine and milk, 


“ Behold, I made him a witness to peoples, a leader and commander 
to peoples.” At the same time the application of the words to the 
Messiah must be maintained, especially in view of the next verse. 

lv. 13. Dr. Tristram says of the nubk of the Arabs, which is 
thought to be the “thorn” of this verse, that it is ‘‘atree which is 
found in all the warmer parts of Palestine and about Jerusalem, but 
which absolutely overruns a great part of the Jordan valley, making 
it one impenetrable thicket.’ By the “fir-tree” most modern writers 
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which will not only quench the thirst, fair water would do that, but nourish 


the body, and revive the spirits. ‘The world comes short of our expectations ; 
we promise ourselves at least water in it, but we are disappointed of that, as 
the troops of Tema, Job vi. 19. But Christ outdoes our expectations ; we come 
to the waters, and would be glad of them, but we find there wine and milk, 
which were the staple commodities of the tribe of Judah, and which the Shiloh 


of that tribe is furnished with to entertain the gathering of the people to 
him, Gen. xlix. 10, 12. ‘‘ His eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white 
with milk.” We must come to Christ to have milk for babes, to nourish and 
cherish them that are but lately born again; and with him strong men shall 
find that which will be a cordial to them, they shall have wine to make glad 
their hearts. We must part with our puddle water, nay, with our poison, that 
we may preeure this wine and milk. 

6. The free communication of this provision; Buy it “without money, and 
without price.” A strange way of buying, not only without ready money, that 
is common enough, but without any money, or the promise of any; yet it seems 
not so strange to those who have observed Christ’s counsel to Laodicea, that 
was wretchedly poor, to come and buy, Rev. iii. 17,18. Our buying without 
money intimates, Ist. That the gifts offered us are invaluable, and such as no 
price ean be set apon: wisdom is that which cannot be gotten for gold. 2nd. 
Chat he who offers them has no need of us, or of any returns we can make 
him; he makes us these proposals, not because he has occasion to sell, but 
because he has a disposition to give. 3rd. That the things offered are already 
bonght and paid for; Christ purchased them at the full value, with price, not 
with money, but his own blood, 1 Pet. i. 19. 4th. That we shall be welcome 
to the benefits of the promise, though we are utterly unworthy of them, and 
eannot make a tender of any thing that looks like a valuable consideration. We 
ourselves are not of any value, nor any thing we have, or can do; and we must 
own it, that if Christ and heaven be ours, we may see ourselves for ever indebted 
to free grace. 

Secondly. We are earnestly pressed and persuaded (and O that we would 
be prevailed with!) to accept this invitation, and make this good bargain for 
ourselves. 

1. That which we are persuaded to is to hearken to God and to his proposals; 
“Hearken diligently unto me,” ver. 2. Not only give me the hearing, but 
approve of what I say, and apply it to yourselves, ver. 3. “Incline your ear,” as 
we do to that which we find ourselves concerned in, and pleased with; bow the 
ear, and let the proud heart stoop to the humbling methods of the Gospel; 
bend the ear this way, that you may hear with attention and remark; hear 
“and come unto me,” not only come and treat with me, but comply with me, 
come up to my terms. Accept God’s offers, as very advantageous; answer his 
demands, as very fit and reasonable. 

2. The arguments used to persuade us to this are taken, 

Ist. From the unspeakable wrong we do to ourselves if we neglect and refuse 
this invitetics, Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread,” 
whica will not yield you, no, not beggar’s food, dry bread, when witn me you 
way have wine and milk without money; wherefore do you spend your labour 
and toil for that which will not be so much as dry bread to you, for it “satisfieth 
not.” See here, First. The vanity of the things of this world; they are not 
bread, nor proper food for a soul, they afford no suitable nourishment or 
refreshment. Broad is the staff of the natural life, but it affords no support 
at all to the spiritual life. All the wealth and pleasure in the world will not 
make one meal’s meat fora soul. Eternal truth and eternal good are the only 
food for a rational and immortal soul, the life of which consists in reconciliation 
and conformity to God, and in union and communion with him, which the 
things of the world will not at all befriend. They satisfy not, they yield not 
any solid comfort and content to the soul, nor enable it to say, Now I have 
what I would have; nay, they do not satisfy even the appetites of the body; 
the more men have, as more they would nave, Hec/. i. 8. Haman was 
unsatisfied in the midst of his abundance. ‘They flatter, but they do not fill; 
they please for a while, like the dream of a hungry man who wakes and his 
soulis empty. ‘They soon surfeit, but they never satisfy; cloy a man, but not 
content him, or make him truly easy. It is all vanity and vexation. Secondly. 
‘The folly of the children of this world; they spend their money and labour for 
these uncertain, unsatisfying things. Rich people live by their money, poor 
people by their labour, but both mistake their true interest; while the one is 
trading, the other toiling, for the world, both promising themselves satisfaction 
and happiness in it, but both miserably disappointed, God vouchsafes com- 
passionately to reason with them: Wherefore do you thus act against your 
own interest ? Why do you suffer yourselves to be thus imposed upon? Let us 
reason thus with ourselves, and let the result of these reasonings be a holy 
resolution not to labour for the meat that perisheth, but for that which 
endures to everlasting life, Jno. vi. 27. Let all the disappointments we meet 
with in the world help to drive us to Christ, and to seek for satisfaction in him 
only. This is the way to make that sure that will be made sure. 

2nd. From the unspeakable kindness we do to ourselves if we accept this 
mvitation, and comply with it. irst. Hereby we secure to ourselves present 
pleasure and satisfaction. If you hearken to Christ you eat that which is good, 
which is both wholesome and pleasant, good in itself and good for you. od’s 
Rood word and promise, a good conscience, and the comforts of God’s good 

virit, are a continual feast to those that hearken diligently and obediently to 
Christ. Their souls shall delight themselves in fatness, that is, in the richest 
and most grateful delights. Here the invitation is not, Come and buy, lest that 
should discourage, but, Come and eat; come and entertain yourselves with that 
which will be abundantly pleasing: ‘“ Eat, O friends.” It is sad to think that 
men should need to be courted thus to their own bliss, Secondly. Hereby we 
secure to ourselves lasting happiness; ‘“‘ Hear, and your soul shall live;” you 
shall not only be saved from perishing eternally, but you shall be eternally 
blessed, for less than that cannot be ihe life of an immortal soul. The words 
of Christ are spirit and life, life to spirits, Jno. vi. 33, 63, the words of this life, 
Acts v, 20. On what easy terms is happiness offered us! it is but, Hear, and you 
shall live. Thirdly. The great God graciously secures all this to us: Come to 
me, and “T will make an everlasting covenant with you,” will put myself into 
covenant relations, and under covenant engagements to you, and, thereby settle 
upon you the “sure mercies of David.” ote, Ist. If we come to God to serve 
him, he will covenant with us to do us good, and make us happy}; such is his 
condescension to us and concern for us. 2nd. God’s covenant with us is an 
everlasting covenant, its contrivance from everlasting, its continuance to ever- 
lasting. 3rd. The benefits of this covenant are mercies suited to our case, who 
being miserable, are the proper objects of mercy; they come from God’s mercy, 
and are ordered every way in kindness to us, 4th. They are the mercies of 
David, such mercies as God promised to David, Ps. lxxxix. 28, 29, &c., which 
are called the mercies of David his servant, and are appealed to by Solomon, 
2Chr.vi.42. It shall be a covenant as sure as that with David, Jer. xxxiii. 25, 26. 
The covenant of royalty was a figure of the covenant of ace, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. 
Or, rather, by David here we are to understand the Messiah. Covenant 
mercies are all his mercies; they are purchased by him, they are promised in 
him, they are treasured up in his hand, and out of his hand they are dispensed 
to us; he is the mediator and trustee of the covenant; to him this is applied, 
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| Acts xiii. 34. They are the ta Sora, the noly things of David, (the word nsea 
| there, and by the Seventy here,) for they are confirmed by the holiness of God, 
Ps. \xxxix. 35, and are intended to advance holiness among men. 5th. They 
are sure mercies; the covenant being well ordered in all things is sure. It is 
sure in the general proposal of it; God is real and sincere, serious and in 
earnest, in the offer of these mercies. It is sure in the particular application 
of it to believers; God’s gifts and callings are without repentance; they are 
the “mercies of David,” and therefore sure, for in Christ the promises are all 
Yea and Amen. ‘ 

Thirdly. Jesus Christ is promised for the making good of all the other pro- 
mises which we are here invited to accept of, ver. 4. He is that David whose 
sure mercies all the blessings and benefits of the covenant are. And God hath 
given him in his purpose and promise, hath constituted and eppomnies him, and 
in the fulness of time will as surely send him as if he were already come, to be 
all that to us which is necessary to our having the benefit of these preparations. 
He has given him freely, for what more free than Bote There was nothing in 
us to merit such a favour, but Christ is the gift of God. We want one, 1. To 
attest the truth of the promises which we are inyited to take the benefit of; and 
Christ is given for a witness that God is willing to receive us into his fayour 
upon gospel terms, to confirm the promises made unto the fathers, that we 
may venture our souls upon those promises with an entire satisfaction. Christ 
is a faithful witness, we may take his word; a competent witness, for he lay in 
the bosom of the Father from eternity, and was perfectly apprised of the whole 
matter. Christ as a prophet testifies the will of God to the world, and to 
believe is to receive his testimony. 2. To assist us in closing with the invitation, 
and coming up to the terms of it. We know not how to find the way to the 
waters where we are to be eee but Christ is given to be a leader; nor 
what to do that we may be qualified for it, and sharers in it, but he is given for 
a commander, to shew us what to do, and enable us to do it. Much difficulty 
and opposition lies in our way to Christ; we have spiritual enemies to pee 
wih hat to animate us for the conflict we have a good captain, like Joshua; 
a leader and commander to tread our_enemies under our feet, and to put us in 
yossession of the land of promise. Christ is commander by his precept, and a 
leader by his example; our business is to obey him, and follow him. 

Fourthly. The master of the feast being fixed, it is next to be furnished with 
guests, for the provision shall not be lost, or made in vain, ver. 5. 1. The Gen- 
tiles shall be called to this feast, shall be invited out of the highways and the 
hedges. ‘ Thou shalt call a nation that thou knowest not,” that is, that was not 
formerly called and owned as thy nation; that thou didst not send prophets to 
as to Israel, that people which God knew above all the families of the earth. 
The Gentiles shall now be favoured so as they never were before; their know- 
ing God is said to be rather their being “known of God,” Gal. iv. 9. 2. They 
shall come at the call; “Nations that knew not thee shall run unto thee. 
Those that had long been afar off from Christ shall be made nigh; that had 
been running from him shall run to him with the greatest speed and _alacrity 
imaginable. There shall be a concourse of believing Gentiles to Christ, who, 
being lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to him. Now see the reason, 
Ist. Why the Gentiles will thus flock to Christ. It is because of the Lord his 
God, because he is the Son of God, and is declared to be so with power; 
because they now see his God is one with whom they have to do, and there 
is no coming to him as their God but by making an interest in his Son. Those 
that are brought to be acquainted with God, and understand how the concern 
lies between them and him, cannot but run to Jesus Christ, who is the only 
Mediator between God and man, and there is no coming to God but by him, 
2nd. Why God will bring them to him. Because he is the Holy One of Israel, 
true to his promises, and he hath promised to glorify him, by giving him the 
heathen for his inheritance. When Greeks began to inquire after Christ, he 
said, “ The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified,” Jno. xii. 22, 23. 
And his being glorified in his resurrection and ascension was the great argu- 
ment by which multitudes were wrought upon to run to him. 


6 Seek ye the Lorp while he may be found, 

Call ye upon him while he is near : 
7 Let the wicked forsake his way, 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts : 

And let him return unto the Lorp, and he will have merey 

upon him ; 

And to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 
8 For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 

Neither ave your ways my ways, saith the Lorp. 
9 For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
So are my ways higher than your ways, 
And my thoughts than your thoughts 
For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, 
And returneth not thither, 
But watereth the earth, 
And maketh it bring forth and bud, 
That it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater: 
11 So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : 
It shall not return unto me void, 
But it shall accomplish that which I please, 
And it shall prosper iz the thing whereto I sent it. 
For ye shall go out with joy, 
And be led forth with peace : [into singing, 
The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you 
And all the trees of the field shall clap ¢eir hands. 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, 
And instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree : 
And it shall be to the Lorp for a name, 
For an everlasting sign ‘Aad shall not be cut off. 
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understand-the cypress. The so-called brier does not seem to be 
clearly identified. The myrtle is a common favourite in Bible lands. 

lvi. 3—5. “The son of the stranger ” is a man of foreign parent- 
age, who has in this case become a proselyte to the Hebrew religion. 
The eunuch would also usually be a foreigner, as there is no reason to 
believe that any Jews were such, unless made soin contravention of the 
law, by which they were excluded from a place in the congregation. 
It wouldap ear, however, that eventually eunuchs, whether foreigners 
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or Jews made such by foreigners, were admitted to all religious 
privileges. 

lvi. 8. This verse ends the paragraph commencing at verse 1, and 
shows that spiritual blessings were to be exten dat beyond. the 
domain of Israel, and that the Church of the future would compre- 
hend more than the law of Moses did. . 

lvi. 9. Strange foes are here summoned to afflict the faithless 
Israelites, whose very leaders and monitors were blind, ignorant, and 
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We have here a farther account of that covenant of grace which is made with 
us in Jesus Christ, both what is required and what is promised in the covenant, | 
and those considerations that are sufficient abundantly to confirm our believing || 
compliance with and reliance on that covenant. And this gracious discovery |) 
of God’s good will to the children of men is not to be confined either to the 
Jew or to the Gentile, to the Old ‘Testament or to the New, much less to the 
captives in Babylon. No, both the precepts and the promises here are given to 
all, to every one that thirsts after happiness, ver. 1. ad who doth not? Hear 
this and live. ; 

First. Here is a gracious offer made of pardon, and peace, and all happiness, 
to poor sinners, upon gospel terms, ver. 6, 7. 

1. Let them pray, and their prayers shall be heard and answered; ver, 6, 
** Seek ye the Lord while he may be found.” Seek him whom you have left by 
revolting from your allegiance to him; and whom you have lost by provoking 
him to withdraw his favour from you. “Call upon him” now “while he is 
near,” and within call. Observe here, Ist. The duties required. First. Seek 
the Lord, seek to him, and inquire of him as your oracle; “ask the law at his 
mouth.” “ What wilt thou have me to do?” Seek for him, and inquire after him 
as your portion and happiness; seek to be reconciled to him, and acquainted 
with him, and to be happy in his favour. Be sorry that you have lost him, be 
solicitous to find him; take the appointed method of finding him, making use 
of Christ as your way, the Spirit as your guide, and the word as your rule. 
Secondly. Call upon him, pray to him to be reconciled, and, being reconciled, 
pray to him for every thing else you haye need of. 2nd. The motives made use 
of to press these duties upon us; “ While he may be found, while he is near.” 
First. {t is implied that now God is near, and will be found, so that it shall not 
be in vain to seek him, and to call upon him. Now his patience is waiting on us, 
his word is calling to us, and his Spirit striving with us; now improve your 
advantages and opportunities, for “ now is the accepted time.” But, Secondly. 
There is a day coming when he will be afar off, and will not be found; when 
the day of his vatience is over, and his Spirit will strive no more. There may 
come such a time in this life, when the heart is incurably hardened; however, at 
death and judgment the door will be shut, Zu. xvi. 26; xiii. 25,26. Mercy is now 
offered, but then judgment without mercy will take place. ‘ 

2. Let them repeat and reform, and their sins shall be pardoned, ver.7. Here 
is a call to the unconverted, to the wicked, and the unrighteous man; to the 
wicked that live in known gross sins, to the unrighteous that live in the neglect 
of plain duties; to them is the word of this salvation sent, and all the assurance 
(hake that can be, that penitent sinners shall find God a pardoning God. 

bserve here, ist. What it is to repent. There are two things in it: First. 
It is to turn from sin, it is to forsake it; it is to leave it, and to leave it with 
loathing and abhorrence, »rever to return to it again. The wicked must forsake 
his way, his evil way, as one would forsake a false way that will never bring us 
to the happiness we aim at; and a dangerous way, that leads to destruction. 
Let him not take one step p-ore in that way. Nay, there must be not only a 
change of the way, but a char ze of the mind; the unrighteous must forsake his 
thoughts; repentance, if it be true, strikes at the root, and washeth the heart 
from wickedness. We must s'er our judgments concerning persons and things, 
dislodge the corrupt in.ziaations, and quit the vain pretences which an un- 
sanctified heart shelters itself with. Note, It is not enough to break off from 
evil practices, but we must enter a caveat against evil thoughts. Yet this is not 
all. Secondly. 'To repent is to return to the Lord; to return to him as our God; 
return to him as to our sovereign Lord, agair3t whom we have rebelled, and to 
whom we are concerned to reconcile ourselves; as to the fountain of fife and 
living waters, which we had forsaken for broken cisterns. 2nd. What encou- 
ragement we have thus to repent. If we do so, First. God will have mercy; 
he will not deal with us as our sins have deserved, but will have compassion on 
us. Misery is the object of Beng Now, both the consequences of sin, by 
which we are become truly miserable, #ze. xvi. 5, 6, and the nature of repent- 
ance, by which we are made sensible of our misery, and are brought to bemoan 
ourselves, Jer. xxxi. 18, both make us objects of pity, and with God there are 
tender mercies. Secondly. “ He will abundantly pardon.” He will ‘multiply 
to pardon,’ so the word is, as we have multiplied to offend. Though our sins 
have been very great, and very many; and though we have often backslidden, 
and are still prone to offend, yet God will repeat his pardon, and welcome even 
backsliding children that return to him in sincerity. 

Secondly. Here are encouragements given us to accept this offer, and to 
venture our souls upon it; for, look which way we will, we find enough to 
confirm us in our belief of the validity and value of it. 

1. If we look up to heaven, we find God’s counsels there high and transcen- 
dent, his thoughts and ways infinitely above ours, ver. 8,9. The wicked are told 
to forsake their evil ways and thoughts, (ver. 7,) and to return to God; that is, 
to bring their ways and thoughts to coneur and comply with his, for, saith he, 
My thoughts and ways are not as yours; yours are conversant only about things 
beneath, they are of the earth, earthy; but mine are above, as the oer is high 
above the earth; and if you would approve pomrac es true penitents, yours must 
be so too, and your affections be set on things above. r rather, it is to be 
understood as an encouragement to us to depend upon God’s promise to pardon 
sin upon repentance. Sinners may be ready to fear that God will not be recon- 
— to them, because they could not find in their hearts to be reconciled to one 
that had so basely and so frequently offended them; but, saith God, My thoughts 
in this matter are not as yours, but as far above them as heaven above the earth. 
They are so in other things. en’s sentiments concerning sin, and Christ, and 
holiness, concerning this world and the other, are vastly different from God's; 
but in nothing more than in the matter of reconciliation. We think God apt 
to take offence, and backward to foraives that if he forgives once he will not 
forgive a second time. Peter thought it a great deal to forgive seven times, 
Mat. xviii. 21. A hundred pence goes far with us, but God meets returning 
sinners with pardoning mercy ; he forgives freely, and as he gives: it is without 
upbraiding. We forgive, and cannot forget; but when God forgives sin he 
remembers it no more. ‘Thus God invites sinners to return to him, by possess- 
ing them with rae thoughts of him, as Jer. xxxi. 20. 

2. If we look down to this earth, we find God’s word there, powerful and 
effectual, and answering all its great intentions, ver. 10, 11. bserve here, 

ist. The efficacy of God’s word in the kingdom of nature; “ He saith to the 
snow, Be thou on the earth,” appoints when it shall come, to what degree, and 
how long it shall lie there; he saith so to “the small rain and the great rain of 
his strength,” Job xxxvii. 6; and, according to his order, they come down from 
heaven, and do “ whatsoever he commandeth them upon the face of the world, 
whether it be for correction, or for his land, or for mercy,” as it follows here 
ver. 12,13. It returneth not re infecta,—‘ without having accomplished its end, 
but watereth the earth, which he is therefore said to do from his chambers, 
Ps. civ. 13. And the watering of the earth is in order to its fruitfulness ; thus 
he “maketh it to bring forth and bud,” for the products of the earth depend 
upon the dews of heaven; and thus it gives not only bread to the eater, present 
maintenance to the owner and his family, but seed likewise to the sower, that he 
may have food for another year. The husbandman must be a sower as well as 
an eater, else he will soon see the end of what he has. _ ’ 

ind. The etticacy of kis word in the kingdom of providence and grace, which 
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is as certain as the former: “So shall my word be,” as powerful in the mouth 
of prophets as it is in the hand of Providence; “ it shall not return unto me 
void,” as unable to effect what it was sent for, or meeting with an insuperable 
opposition ; no, “it shall accomplish that which I please,” for it is the dezia- 


| ration of his will, according to the counsel of which he worketh all things, “and 


it shall prosper in the thing for which I sent it.” This assures us, First. That 


| the promises of God shall all have their full accomplishment in due time, an 


not one iota or tittle of them shall fail, 1 Kin. viii, 56. These promises of mere, 
and graee shall have as real an effect upon the souls of believers, for their sancti- 
fication and comfort, as ever the rain had upon the earth to make it fruitful. 
Secondly. That, according to the different errands on which the word is sent, it 


| will have its different effects ; if it be not a savour of life unto life it will bea 


savour of death unto death. If it doth not convince the conscience, and soften 
the heart, it will sear the conscience, and harden the heart; if it do not ripen 
for heaven, it will ripen for hell: see ch. vi. 9. One way or other it will take 
effect. Thirdly. ‘That Christ’s coming into the world, as the dew from heaven, 
(Hos. xiv. 5,) will not bein vain. For if Israel is not gathered, he will be glo- 
rious in the conversion of the Gentiles; to them, therefore, the tenders of grace 
must be made, when the Jews refuse them, that the wedding may be furnished 
with guests, and the Gospel not return void. 

3. If we take a special view of the church, we shall find what great things 
God hath done and will do for it; ver. 12, 13, “‘ Ye shall go out with joy, and be 
led forth with peace.” This refers, ist. ‘lo the deliverance and return of the 
Jews out of Babylon; they shall go out of their captivity, and be led forth 
towards their own land again. God will go before them as surely, though not 
as sensibly, as before their fathers in the pillar of cloud and fire. They shall go 
out, not with trembling, but with triumph; not with any regret to part with 
Babylon, or any fear of being fetched back, but with joy and peace. Their 
journey home over the mountains shall be pleasant, and they shall have the 
good will and good wishes of all the countries they pass through. ‘The hills and 
their inhabitants shall, as in a transport of joy, break forth into singing ; and, if 
the people should altogether hold their peace, even the trees of the field would 
attend them with their SpRIouaED and acclamations. And when they come 
to their own land, it shall be ready to bid them welcome; for whereas they 
expected to find it all overgrown with briars and thorns, it shall be set with 
fir-trees and myrtle-trees; for, though it lay desolate, yet it enjoyed its sabbaths 
Lev. xxvi. 34, which when they were over, like the land after the sabbatica 
year, it was the better for. And this shall redound much to the honour of God 
and be to him for a name. But, 2nd. Without doubt it looks farther, this shall 
be “for an everlasting sign;” that is, F%st. The redemption of the Jews out of 
Babylon shall be a ratification of those promises that relate to gospel times. 
The accomplishment of the predictions relating to that great deliverance 
would be a pledge and earnest of the performance of all the other promises, 
for thereby it shall appear that “he is faithful who hath promised.” Secondly. 
It shall be a representation of the blessings ashes tie and a type and figure of 
them. 1st. Gospel grace will set those at liberty that were in bondage to sin 
and Satan. ‘hey shall go out, and be led forth; Christ shall make them free, 
and then they shall be free indeed, 2nd. It will fill those with joy that were 
melancholy; Ps. xiv. 7, “Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad.” The 
earth, and the inferior part of the creation, shall share in the joy of this sal- 
vation, Ps. xevi. 11,12. 3rd. It will make a great change in men’s characters. 
Those that were as thorns and briars, good for nothing but the fire, nay, hurt- 
ful and vexatious, shall become gracetul and useful as the fir-tree and the 
myrtle-tree. Thorns and briars came in with sin, and were the fruits of the 
curse, Gen. iii. 18; the raising of pleasant trees in the room of them, signifies 
the removal of the curse of the law, and the introduction of eopel blessings. 
'’he church’s enemies were as thorns and briars, but instead of them God will 
raise up friends to be her protection and ornament. Or, it may note the world’s 
growing better; instead of a generation of thorns and briars, there shall come 
up a generation of fir-trees and myrtles; the children shall be wiser and better 
than the parents. And, lastly, in all this God shall be glorified; “It shall be to 
him for a name,” by which he will be made known and praised, and by it the 
people of God shall be encouraged. It shall be “for an everlasting sign” of God’s 
favour to them, assuring them that, though it may for a time be clouded, it shall 
never be cut off. The covenant of grace is an everlasting covenant, for the 
present blessings of it are signs of everlasting ones. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


After the exceeding great and precious promises of gospel grace, typified by temporal 
deliverances, which we had in the foregoing chapter, we have here, I. A solemn charge 
given to us all to make conscience of our duty, as we hope to have the benefit of those 
promises, ver. 1,2. II. Great encouragement given to strangers that were willing to 
come under the bonds of the covenant, assuring them of the blessings of the covenant, 
ver. 3—8. III. A high charge drawn up against the watchmen of Israel that were 
careless and unfaithful in the discharge of their duty, ver. 9—12; which seems to be 
the beginning of a new sermon, by way of reproof and threatening, which is continued 
in the following chapters. And the word of God was intended for conviction, as well 
as for comfort and instruction in righteousness. 


FY\HUS saith the Lorp, 

. Keep ye judgment, and do justice ; 
For my salvation 7s near to come, 
And my righteousness to be revealed. 

2 Blessed zs the man ¢hat¢ doeth this, 
And the son of man ¢hat layeth hold on it; 
That keépeth the sabbath from polluting it, 
And keepeth his hand from doing any evil. 


The scope of these verses is to shew that when God is coming towards us in 
u way of mercy we must go forth to meet him in a way of duty. 

First. God here tells us what are his intentions of mercy to us; ver. 1, “ My 
salvation is near to come.” The great salvation wrought out by Jesus Christ, 
(for that was the salvation of which “the prophets inquired and searched dili- 
gently,” 1 Pet. i, 10,) typified by the salvation of the Jews from Sennacherib, or 
out of Babylon. Observe, 1. The Gospel salvation is the salvation of the 
Lord ; it was contrived and brought about by him, he glories in it as his. 2. In 
that salvation God’s righteousness is revealed, which is so much the beauty cf 
the Gospel that St. Paul makes this the ground of his glorying in it, Rom. i. 17. 
* Because therein is the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith.” 
The law revealed that righteousness of God by which all sinners stand con- 
demned, bat the Gospel reveals that by which all believers stand acquitted, 
3. The Old Testament saints saw this salvation coming, and drawing near to 
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dumb, as well as idle; or industrious only in the pursuit of self- 
indulgence and worldly gain. f ‘ 

lvi. 11. The Hebrew for “from his quarter” is “from his end,” and 
is variously explained “from all quarters,” ‘ without exception,” &c. 

lvii. 1. For “merciful men” the margin has “men of kindness, 
or godliness.” We might say “men of grace,” because good men 
are meant, or men of piety. ‘The words “ from the evil to come” are 
not quite correct, the sense being “from the presence of evil.” 


lvii. 2. Divers explanations of this verse have been proposed, 
especially of the first clause, which may be translated either “he 
shall come to peace,” or “ peace shall come.” The Syriac and Latin 
Vulgate havethe latter, but most moderns agree with the former. The 
next clause, “they shall rest in their beds,” alludes to funeral 
couches, the word for bed being used of both. The final clause is 
obscure in our version, and in the Hebrew too; but the sense 
probably is that what has just been said is true of every one who 
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them, long before it came; and they had notice by the prophets of its approach. 
As Daniel understood by Jeremiah’s books the approach of the redemption out 
of Babylon at the end of seventy years, so others understood by Daniel’s 
books the approach of our redemption by Christ at the end of seventy weeks 
of years. 

deonnily, He tells us what are his expectations of duty from us in considera- 
tion thereof. Say not, We see the salvation near, and therefore we may live as 


we list, for there is no danger now of missing it, or coming short of it,—that is 
turning the grace of God into wantonness; but, on the contrary, when the 
salvation is near double your guard against sin. Note, The fuller assurances 


God gives us of the performance of his promises the stronger obligations he 
lays us under to obedience. Now the salvation here spoken of is come; yet, 
there being still a farther salvation in view, the apostle presseth duty upon 
us Christians with the same argument, Rom. xiii. 11,‘ Now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed.” That which is here required to qualify and 
prepare us for the approaching salvation is, 

1. That we be honest and just in all our dealings. “ Keep eee and 
do justice ;” walk by rule, make conscience of what ye say and do, that you 
do no wrong to any; render to all their due exactly, and in exacting what is 
due to you keep up a court of equity in your own bosom, to moderate the 
rigours of the law. Be ruled by that golden rule of doing as you would be 
done by. Magistrates must administer justice wisely and faithfully. ‘This is 
required to evidence the sincerity of our faith and repentance, and to open the 
way of r gah} b “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” God is true 
to us, let us be so to one another. > , 

2. That we religiously observe the sabbath day, ver. 2. We are not just if we 
rob God of his time. Sabbath sanctification is here put for all the duties of 
the first table, the fruit of our love to God, as justice and judgment for all 
those of the second table, the fruits of our love to our neighbour. Observe, 
Ist. The duty required, which is to keep the sabbath; to keep it as a talent 
we are to trade with, as a treasure we are intrusted with; keep it holy, keep 
it safe, keep it with care and caution, keep it from polluting it; allow neither 
yourselves nor others either to violate the holy rest nor omit the holy work of 
that day. If this be intended primarily for the Jews in Babylon, it was fit 
they should be particularly put in mind of this; because, when by reason of 


their distance from the temple they could not observe the other institutions of , 


their law, yet they might distinguish themselves from the heathen by putting 
a difference between God’s day and other days; but it being required more 
generally of man, and the son of man, it intimates that sabbath sanctification 
should be a duty in gospel times, when the bounds of the church should be 
enlarged, and other rites and ceremonies abolished. Observe, Those that 
would keep the sabbath from polluting it must put on resolution; must not 
only do this, but lay hold on it, for sabbath time is precious; but it is very apt 
to slip away if we take not great care; and therefore we must lay hold on it, 
and keep our hold; must do it, and persevere in it. 2nd. The encouragement 
we have to do this duty; Blessed is he that doeth it. The way to have the 
blessing of God upon our employments all the week is to make conscience 
and make a business of sabbath sanctification ; and in doing so we shall be the 
better qualified to do judgment and justice. The more godliness the more 
honesty, 1 Jim. ii. 2. 

3. That we have nothing to do with sin. Blessed is the man that keepeth his 
hand from doing evil; any wrong to his neighbour, in body, goods, or good 
name; or, more generally, any thing that is displeasing to God, and hurtful to 
his own soul. Note, The best evidence of our having kept the sabbath well 
will be a care to keep a good conscience all the week. By this it will appear 
we have been in the mount with God, if our faces shine in a holy conversution 
before men. 


3 Neither let the son of the stranger, that hath joined him- 
self to the Lorp, speak, [people : 
Saying, The Lorp hath utterly separated me from his 
Neither let the eunuch say, Behold, I am a dry tree 
4 For thus saith the Lorp unto the eunuchs 
That keep my sabbaths, 
And choose the things that please me, 
And take hold of my covenant ; 
5 Even unto them will I give in mine house 
And within my walls a place and a name 
Better than of sons and of daughters : 
I will give them an everlasting name, 
That shall not be cut off. [ Lorp, 
6 Also the sons of the stranger, that join themselves to the 
To serve him, and to love the name of the Lorp, 
To be his servants, 
Every one that keepeth the sabbath from polluting it, 
And taketh hold of my covenant ; 
7 Even them will I bring to my holy mountain, 
And make them joyful in my house of prayer : 
Their burnt offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted 
upon mine altar ; 
For mine house shall be called an house of prayer unto 
all people. [saith, 
8 The Lord Gop which gathereth the outcasts of Israel 
Yet will I gather others to him, 
Beside those that are gathered unto him. 


The prophet is here, in God’s name, encouraging those that were hearty in 
joing themselves to. God, and yet laboured under great discouragements. 

First. Some were discouraged because they were not of the seed of Abraham. 
They had joined themselves to the Lord, had bound their souls with a bond to 
be his for ever, This is the root and life of religion, to break off from the 
world and the flesh, and devote ourselves entirely to the service and honour 
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| mise; and therefore feared they had no purt or lot in the matter. 
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of God; but they questione. whether God would accept of them, because 
they were of the sons of the stranger, ver. 3. ‘They were Gentiles that were 
strangers to the commonwealth of Israel, and aliens to the an Leics 

ey said, 
“The Lord hath utterly separated me from his people,” and will not own me 
as one of them, nor admit me to their privileges. It was often said that there 
should “be one law for the stranger and for him that was born in the land,” 
Ex. xii, 49, and yet they may make this melancholy conclusion. Note, Unbelief 
many times suggests things to the discouragement of good people which are 
directly contrary to what_God himself hath said; things which he hath ex- 
pressly guarded against. Let not the sons of the stranger therefore say thus, 
for they have no reason to say it. Note, Ministers must have answers ready 
to the disquieting fears and jealousies of weak Christians; which, how unrea- 
sonable soever, they must take notice of. 

Secondly. Others were discouraged because they were not fathers in Israel. 
The eunuch said, “ Behold, I am a dry tree;” so he looked upon himself, and 
it was his grief; so others looked upon him, and it was his reproach. He was 
thought to be of no use, because he had no children, nor was ever likely to 
have any. This was then the more grievous, because eunuchs were not 
admitted to be priests, Lev. xxi. 20, nor to enter into the congregation, 
Deu. xxiii. 1; and because the promise of a numerous posterity was the par- 
ticular blessing of Israel, and the more valuable because from among them 
the Messiah was to come. Yet God would not have the eunnchs to make the 
worst of their case, nor to think that they should be excluded from the gospel 
church, and from being spiritual priests, because they were shut out from the 
congregation of Israel, and the Levitical priesthood. No; as the taking down 
of the partition wall (contained in ordinances) admitted the Gentiles, so it let 
in likewise those that had been kept out by ceremonial pollutions. Yet, by the 
reply here given to this suggestion it should seem the chief thing which the 
eunuch laments in his case is his being written childless. Now, suitable 
encouragements are given to each of these. 

1. To those that have no children of their own, that, though they had the 
honour to be the children of the church and the covenant themselves, yet had 
none to whom they might transmit that honour; none to receive the sign of 
circumcision, and the privileges secured by that sign. Now observe, Ist. What 
a good character they have, though they lie under this ignominy and affliction ; 
and those only are entitled to the following comforts who in some measure 
answer these characters. First. They keep God’s sabbaths as he hath ap- 
pointed them to be kept. In the primitive times, if a Christian were asked, 

Hast thou kept holy the Lord’s day?’ he would readily answer, ‘I am a 

Christian, and dare not do otherwise.’ Secondly. In their whole conversa- 
tion they choose those things that please God. ‘They do that which is good; 
they do it with a sincere design to please God in it; they do it of choice, an 
with delight. And if sometimes through infirmity they come short of doing 
that which pleased God, yet they choose it, ee endeavour it, and aim at it. 
Note, Whatever is God's pleasure should, without dispute, be our choice. 
Thirdly. ‘They take hold of his covenant, and that is a thing that pleaseth 
God as much as any thing. The covenant of grace is proposed and pr.ffered 
to us in the Gospel; to take hold on it, is to consent to it, to ree the offer, 
and come up to the terms, deliberately and sincerely to take God to be to us 
a God, and to give up ourselves to him, to be to hima people. Taking hold of 
the covenant notes an entire and resolute consent to it; taking hcld, as those 
that are afraid of coming short; catching at it as a good bargain, and as those 
that are resolved never to let it go, for it is our life; and we take hold of it 
as a criminal took hold of the horns of the altar to which he fled for refuge. 
2nd. What a great deal of comfort they may have if they answer this character, 
though they are not built up into families; ver. 5, “ Unto them will I give a 
better place and name.” It.is supposed that there is a place and a name, 
which we have from sons and daughters, that is valuable and desirable. It is 
a pleasing notion we have that we live in our children when we are dead. 
But there is a better place, and a better name, which those have that are in 
covenant with God, and it is sufficient to balance the want of that. A place, 
and a name, rest, and reputation; a place to live comfortably in themselves, 
and a name to live creditably with rape their page ens e) they shall be 
happy, and may be easy both at home and abroad. hough they have nop 
children to be the music of their house, or arrows in their quiver, to keep therm 
in countenance when they speak with their enemies in the gate, yet they shall 
have a place and a name more than equivalent. For, First. God will give it 
them, will give it them by promise; he will himself be both their habitation 
and their glory, their place and their name. Secondly. He will give it them 
in his house, and within his walls; there they shall have a place, shall be planted 
so as to take root, Ps. xcii. 13; shall dwell all the days of their life, Ps. xxvii. 4, 
They shall be at home in communion with God, as Anna, that departed not 
from the temple night or day. There they shall have a name. A name for 
good things with God and good people is “a name better than that of sons 
and daughters.” Our relation to God, our interest in Christ, our title to the 
blessings of the covenant, and our hopes of eternal life, are things that give 
us in God’s house a blessed place and a blessed name. Thirdly. It shall be an 
everlasting name, that shall never be extinct, shall never be cut off; like the 
ylace and name of angels, who therefore marry not because they die not, 
Epiritual blessings are unspeakably better than those of sons and daughters 
for children are a certain care, and may prove the greatest grief and shame o 
a man’s life; but the blessings we partake of in God’s house are a sure and 
constant joy and honour, comforts which cannot be embittered. 

2. To those that are themselves the children of strangers. , 

lst. It is here promised that they shall now be welcome to the churon 
ver. 6,7. When God’s Israel come out of Babylon, let them bring as man of 
their neighbours along with them as they can persuade to come, and God 
will find room enough for them all in his house. And here, as before, we may 


observe, 

First. Upon what terms they shall be welcome. Let them know that God’s 
Israel, when they come out of Babylon, will not be plagued as they were when 
they came out of Egypt with a mixed multitude that went with them, but 
were not cordially for them; no, the sons of the stranger shall have ie 
and a name in God’s house, provided, 1st. That they forsake other gods, all 
rivals and pretenders whatsoever, and join themselves to the Lord,” so as to 
become one spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 17. 2nd. That they join themselves to him, as 
subjects to their prince, and soldiers to their general, by an oath of fidelity 
and obedience to serve him, not occasionally, as one would serve a turn, but 
to be constantly his servant, entirely subject to his command, and devoted to 
his interest. 3rd. That they join themselves to him as friends to his honour, 
and the interests of his kingdom in the world, “ to love the name of the Lord 
to be well pleased with all the discoveries he hath made of himself, and all 
the memorials they make of him, Observe, Serving him and loving him go 
together; for those that love him, analy will serve him faithfully; and that 
obedience is most acceptable*o him which flows from a principle of love, as 
well as most pleasant to us; for then “his commandments are not grievous,” 
1 Jno. v.3. 4th. That they “keep the sabbath from polluting it;” for “the 
stranger that is within thy gates” is particularly required to do that. 5th. That 


walks in the path of rectitude: “They go into peace and find rest 
in the grave who are just and good ”’ (as in verse 1). 

lvii. 3. From this verse to verse 13 we have a terrible indictment 
against those in Israel who apostatised from God. The word for 
“sorceress” is curious. No doubt it means one who practised sorcery 
in the popular sense, vut what kind of sorcery? Was it by ob- 
serving the clouds, by calculating and observing days, by looking 
about for signs and omens, by practising legerdemain, by giving 
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oracles, or by any other special method? The answer is not obvious, 
but the “ black art”’ in some form is meant. 
lvii. 4. “Sport yourselves” signifies “luxuriate;” i.e., revel in 
mockery. The signs of this were opening the mouth wide, and 
putting out the tongue. The words “a seed of tal ehood,” or “a 
seed of mendacity,” mean a false and insincere generation. __ 
lvii. 5. For “idols” the margin has “oaks,” but needlssly, as 


idol gods and their zealous worship must be meant. Besides, 
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“they take hold of the covenant ;” that is, that they come under the bonds of |} destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation by the Romans, after these 


it, and put in for the benefits of it. 

Secondly. To what privileges they shall be welcome, ver.7. Three things 
are here promised them in their coming to God: lst. Assistance. “I will 
bring them to my holy mountain;” not only bid them welcome when they 
come, but incline them to come; will shew them the way, and lead them in 
it. David himself prays that God, by his light and truth, would bring him to 
his holy hill, Ps. xlii. 4. And the sons of the stranger shall be under the same 
conduct. The church is God’s holy hill, on which he hath set his King; and in 
bringing them to Zion hill he brings them to be subjects to Zion’s King, as well 
as worshippers in Zion’s holy temple. 2nd. Acceptance. “ Their burnt offer- 
ings and their sacrifices shall be accepted on mine altar;” and be never the 
less acceptable for being theirs, though they are sons of the stranger. ‘The 
prayers and praises (these spiritual sacrifices) of devout Gentiles shall be as 
piessiog to God as those of the pious Jews, and no difference shall be made 
vetween them; for though they are Gentiles by birth, yet, through grace, they 
shall be looked spa as the believing seed of faithful Abraham, and the pray- 
ing seed of wrestling Jacob; for “in Christ Jesus there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncireumcision.” 3rd. Comfort. They shall not only 
be accepted, but they themselves shall have the pleasure of it; “I will make 
them joyful in my house of prayer.” They shall have grace not only to serve 
God, but to serve him cheerfully and with gladness; and that shall make the 
service the more acceptable to him; for when we sing in the ways of the Lord 
then great is the glory of our God. They shall go away and eat their brea 
with joy, because God now accepteth their works, Kecl.ix.7. Nay, though 
they came mourning to the house of prayer, they shall go away rejoicing, for 
they shall there find such ease by casting their cares and burthens upon God 
and referring themselves to him, that, like Hannah, they shall go away, an 
their countenance shall be no more sad. Many a sorrowful spirit has been 
made joyful in the house of prayer. 

2nd. It is here promised that multitudes of the Gentiles shall come to the 
ehurch; not only those few that come dropping in shall be bid welcome, but 
that great numbers shall come in, and the door be thrown open to them; ‘* My 
house shall be called a house of prayer for all people.” The temple was then 
God’s house, and to that Christ ree these words, Mat. xxi. 13; but with an 
eye to it as a type of the gospel church, Heb. ix. 8,9; for Christ calls it his 
house, Heb. iii. 6. Now, concerning this house it is promised, First. Uhat it 
shall nut be a house of sacrifice, but a house of prayer. The religious meet- 
ings of God’s people shall be meetings for prayer; in which they shall join 
together as a token of their united faith and mutual love. Secondly. That it 
shall be a house of parry not for the people of the Jews only, but for all 
people. This was fulfilled when Peter was made, not only to perceive it him- 
self, but to tell it the world, that “in every nation he that fears God, and 
works righteousness, is accepted of him,” Acts x. 35. It had been declared 
again and again that “the stranger that comes nigh shall be put to death ;” 
but Gentiles shall now be looked upon no longer as strangers and foreigners, 
E£ph. ii. 19. And it appears, by Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
temple, both that it wus primarily intended for a house of prayer and that 
strangers should be weicome to it, 1 Kin, viii. 30, 41. 

And it is intimated here, ver. 8, that when the Gentiles are called in they 
shall be incorporated into one body with the Jews, that, as Christ saith 
Jno. x. 16, “ there may be one fold, and one shepherd;” for, Ist. God “ will 
gather the outcasts of Israel.” Many of the Jews that had by their unbelief 
cast themselves out shall by faith be brought in again, “a remnant according 
to the election of grace,” Rom. xi. 5. Christ came “to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” Mat. xv. 24, to gather their outcasts, Ps. exlvii. 2, and restore 
their preserved, ch. xlix 6, and to be their glory, Lu. ii. 32. 2nd. He will 
gather others also to him, besides his own outcasts that are gathered to him; 
or, though some of the Gentiles have come over now and then into the church, 
that shail not serve, as some may think, to answer the extent of these promises; 
no, there are still more and more to be brought in; I will gather others to him 
besides these ; these are but the firstfruits, in comparison with the harvest that 
shall be gathered for Christ in the nations of the earth, when the fulness of 
the Gentiles shall come in. Note, The church is a growing body; when some 
are gathered to it, yet still we may hope there shall be more, till the mystical 
body be completed: “ Other sheep I have.” 


9 All ye beasts of the field, come to devour, 

Yea, all ye beasts in the forest. 

His watchmen are blind: they are all ignorant, 
They are all dumb dogs, they cannot bark ; 
Sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber. 

Yea, they are greedy dogs which can never have enough, 
And they are shepherds ¢hat cannot understand : 
They all look to their own way, 

Every one for his gain, from his quarter. 

Come ye, say they, I will fetch wine, 

And we will fill ourselves with strong drink , 
And to morrow shall be as this day, 

And much more abundant. 


From words of comfort the prophet here, by a very sudden change of his 
style, passeth to words of reproof and conviction, and goes on in that strain, 
for the most part, in the three following chapters; and therefore some here 
begin a new sermon. He had assured the people that in due time God would 
deliver them out of captivity; which was designed for the comfort of those 
that should live when God would do this. Now here he shews what their sins 
and provocations were, for which God would send them into captivity; and 
this was designed for the conviction of those that lived in his own time, near 
a hundred years before the captivity, who were now filling up the measure of 
the nation’s sin; and to justify God in what he brought upon them. God will 
lay them waste by the Mecreutined of their enemies, for the falseness of their 
friends. 

First. Desolating judgments are here summoned up, ver. 9. The sheep of 
God’s pasture are now to be made the “4 of his slaughter, to fall as victims 
to his justice ; and therefore the beasts of the field and the forest are called to 
come and devour. They are beasts of prey, and do it from their own ravenous 
disposition; but God permits them to do it, me he employs them as his servants 
in doing it; the ministers of his justice, le they “mean not so, neither doth 
their heart think so.” If this refers primarily to the descent made upon them 
by the Babylonians, and their devouring of them, yet it may look farther to the 
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outeasts of them, mentioned ver. 8, were gathered into the Christian church. 
The Roman armies came upon them as beasts of the forest to devour them, 
and they quite took away their place and nation. Note, When God has bloody 
work to do he has beasts of prey within call to be employed in doing it. 

nc nc The reason of these judgments is here given. ‘The shepherds 
that should have been the watchmen of the flock, to discover the approaches 
of the beasts of prey, to keep them off and protect the sheep, were treacherous 
and careless, minded not their business, nor made any conscience of the trust 
reposed in them, and so they became an easy prey to the wild beasts. Now this 
may refer to the false prophets that lived in Isaiah's, Jeremiah’s, and Ezekiel’s 
time, that flattered the people in their wicked ways, and told them they should 
have peace, though they went on; and to the priests that bare rule by their 
means, or to the wicked princes, the sons of Josiah, that did evil in the sight 
of the Lord, and other wicked magistrates under them that betrayed their 
trust, were vicious and profane, and instead of making up the breach at which 
the judgments of God were breaking in upon them, made it wider, and aug 
mented the fierce anger of the Lord, instead of doing any thing to turn it 
away. They should have kept judgment and justice, ver. 1, but they abandoned 
both, Jer. v.1.. Or it may refer to those who were the nation’s watchmen in 
our Saviour’s time, the chief priests and the scribes, who should have discerned 
the signs of the times, and have given notice to the people of the approach of 
the Messiah; but instead of that flame o him, and did all they could to keep 
pele from coming to the knowledge of him, and to prejudice them against 

im. It is a very sad character that is here given of these watchmen. Woe 
unto thee, O land, when thy guides are such. 

1. They had no sense or Lowindde of their business; they were wretchedl 
ignorant of their work, and were very unfit to teach others, who were so if 
taught themselves. “His watchmen are blind,” and therefore utterly unfit to 
be watchmen. If the seers see not, who shall see for us? “If the light that is 
in us be darkness, how great is that darkness!” Christ describes the Pharisees 
to be blind leaders of the blind, Mut. xv. 14. The beasts of the field come to 
devour, and the watchmen are blind, and are not aware of them. They are 
“all ignorant,” ver. 10; “Shepherds that cannot understand,” ver. 11; that 
know not what is to be done about the sheep, nor can feed them with under- 
standing, Jer. iii. 15. 

2. What little knowledge they had they made no use of it; nobody was the 
better for it. As they were blind watchmen that could not discern the danger, 
so they were dumb dogs that would not give warning of it. And why are the 
dogs set to guard the sheep, if they cannot bark to awaken the shepherd and 
frighten the wolf? Such were these; they that ‘had the charge of souls never 
reproved men for their faults, nor told them what would be in the end thereof ; 
never gave them notice of the judgments of God that were breaking in upon 
them. They barked at God’s prophets, and bit them too, and worried the sheep, 
but made no opposition to the wolf or thief. 

3. They were very lazy, and would take no pains; they loved their ease, and 
hated business; were “always sleeping, lying down, and loving to slumber.” 
They were not overcome and overpowered by sleep, as the disciples, through 
grief and fatigue; but Tt lay down on purpose to invite sleep, and said, “ Soul, 
take thine ease; yet a little sleep.” It is bad with a people when their shep- 
herds slumber, Nah. iii. 18; and well for God’s people that their shepherd, 
“the keeper of Israel, neither slumbers nor sleeps.” 

4. They were very covetous and eager after the world; “greedy dogs, that 
can never have enough.” If they had never so much, they would think it too 
little; they so love silver as never to be satisfied with silver, Heel. v.10. All 
their inquiry is what they shall get, not what they shall do. Let them have the 
wages, and they care not whether the work be done or no; they feed not the 
flock, but fleece it. They are every one “looking to his own way,” minding his 
own private interests, and have :10 regard at all to the public welfare. It was 
St. Paul’s complaint of the watchmeu in his time, Phil. ii. 21, “ All seek their 
own, not the things that are Jesus Christ’s.” Every one is for propagating his 
own opinion, advancing his own yarty, raising his own family, and having every 
thing to his own mind, while the common concerns of the pubjic are wretched] 
neglected and postponed. They “look every one to his gain from his quarter, 
from his end or part of the work; they are for gain from every quarter; Rem, 
rem, quocunque modo rem,—‘ Money, money, by fair means or foul, we must 
have money;’ but especiall from their own quarter, where they will be sure to 
take care that they lose nothing, nor miss any thing that is to be got. He that 
putteth not into their movths, they not only will do him no service, but they 
prepare war against him, Mic. iii. 5. ! 

5. They were perfect epicures, given to their pleasures, never so much in 
their element as in their drunken revels; ver. 12, “ Come ye,” say they, ‘1 will 
fetch wine.” They have that at command; their cellars are better furnished 
than their closets, “‘and we will fill ourselves,’ or be drunk, “with strong 
drink.” They were often drunk, not overseen, as we say, or overtaken in 
drink, but designedly. The watchmen did thus invite and encourage one 
another to drink to excess; or, they courted the people to sit and drink with 
them, and so confirmed them in their wicked ways and hardened their hearts, 
whom they should have reproved. How could they think it any harm to be 
drunk, when the watchmen themselves joined with them and led rae to it? 

6. They were mighty secure and confident of the continuance of their pros- 
perity and ease; they said, “ To-morrow shall be as this day, and much more 
abundant.” We shalt have as much to oe upon our lusts to-morrow as we 
have to-day. They had no thought at all of their own frailty and mortality, 
though they were shortening their days and hastening their deaths by their 
excesses. ‘They had no dread of the judgments of God, though they were daily 
provoking him and making themselves liable to his wrath and curse. They 
never considered the uncertainty of all the delights and enjoyments of sense, 
how they perish in the using, and pass away with the lusts of them. They 
resolved to continue in this wicked course, whatever their consciences said to 
the contrary, to be as merry to-morrow as they are to-day. But “boast not 
apes of to-morrow,” when perhaps “this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


The prophet, in this chapter, makes his observations, I, Upon the deaths of good men, 
comforting them that were taken away in their integrity, and reproving those that did 
not make a due improvement of such providences, ver. 1, 2. II. Upon the gross 
idolatries, and spiritual whoredoms which the Jews were guilty of, and the destroying 
judgments they were thereby bringing upon themselves, ver. 3—12. II1. Upon the 
gracious returns of God to his people, to put an end to their captivity, and re-establish 
their prosperity, ver. 13—21. 


ibe righteous perisheth, and no man layeth 7¢ to heart : 
I. And merciful men ave taken away, none considering 
That the righteous is taken away from the evil ¢o come. 


in the next words there is a reference to the well-known practice of 
erecting idols under trees, which is still continued in India. The 
reference to the slaughtering of children as sacrifices to idols 
indicates that the service of Moloch or of Baal was continued even 
in the days of Isaiah. Observe that the prophet does not call this 
dreadful rite “sacrificing,” but “slaying,” or “slaughtering ;” the 
Hebrew word being the one which is appropriate for killing cattle 
meant for food. For “lifts” read clefts, or fissures, ‘The ravines 


and dry watercourses, with their clefts and crevices, were appropriate 
shrines for such abominable worship. 

lvii. 6. The worship of stones rounded naturally, or otherwise 
remarkable for their form, was practised among the Phoenicians 
and other ancient peoples. The word for “ portion” was used among 
the Syrians for fate, or fortune—as something divine—and some 
such idea is perhaps implied in this verse. The black stone or 
Kaaba of Mecca is said to have been once an idol. 
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2 He shall enter into peace : 
They shall rest in their beds, 
Each one walking in his uprightness. 


The prophet, in the close of the foregaune chapter, had condemned the 
w.tchmen for their ignorance and sottishness; here he shews the general 
stupidity and senselessness of the people likewise. No wonder they were 
inconsiderate, when their watchmen were so, that should have awakened them 
to consideration. We may observe here, \ 

First. The providence of God removing good men apace out of this world. 
“The righteous” as to this world “ perish;” they are gone, and their place 
knows them no more. Piety exempts none from the arrests of death; nay, in 

ersecuting times, the most righteous are most exposed to the violences of 
hisote men; the first that died died a martyr. Righteousness delivereth from 
the sting of death, but not from the stroke of it. They are said to perish, 
because they are utterly removed from us, and to express the great loss which 
this world sustains by the removal of them; not that their death is their 
nndoing, but it often proves an undoing to the places where they lived and 
were useful. Nay, even “ merciful men are taken away ;” those good men that 
are distinguished from the righteous, for whom some would even dare to die, 
Rom. vy. 7. Oftentimes those are removed that could be worst spared; the 
fruitful trees are cut down by death, and the barren left still to cumber the 
ground. Merciful men are often taken away by the hand of men’s malice; 
many good works they have done, and for some of them they are stoned. 
Before the captivity in Babylon perhaps there was a more than ordinary mor- 
tality of good men, so that there were scarce any left, Jer. v.1. The godly 
ceased and the faithful failed, Ps. xii. 1, , 4 

Secondly. The careless world slighting these providences and disregarding 
them; ‘ No man lays it to heart,” none considers it. There are very few that 
lament it as a public loss, very few that take notice of it as a public warning. 
The death of good men is a thing to be laid to heart and considered more than 
common deaths. Serious inquiries ought to be made wherefore God contends 
with us; what good lessons are to be learned by such providences; what we 
may do to help to make up the breach, and to fill up the recom of those that 
are removed. God is justly displeased when such events are not laid to heart; 
when the voice of the rod is not heard, nor the intentions of it answered, much 
more when it is rejoiced in, as the slaying of the witnesses is, Rev. xi. 10. Some 
of God’s choicest. blessings to mankind being thus easily parted with, are really 
undervalued, and it is an evidence of very great paces iteney: Little children, 
when they are little, least lament the death of their parents, because they know 
not what a loss it is to them. 

Thirdly. The happiness of the righteous in their removal. ; 

1. They are “‘ taken away from the evil to come,” then when it is Just coming, 
Ist. In compassion to them that they may not see the evil, 2 Kin. xxii. 20, nor 
share in it, nor be in temptation by it. hen the deluge is coming they are 
called into the ark, and have a hiding-place and rest in heaven, where there was 
none for them under heaven. 2nd. In wrath to the world, to punish them for 
all the injuries they have done to the righteous and merciful ones. These are 
taken away that stood in the gap to turn away the judgments of God; and 
then what can be expected but a deluge of them? It is a sign God intends war 
when he calls home his ambassadors. 

2. They go to be easy out of the reach of that evil. The righteous man that. 
while he lived, walked in his uprightness, when he dies enters into peace, an 
rests in his bed. Note, Ist. Death is gain, and rest, and bliss to those only that 
walked in their uprightness, and that. when the die, can appeal to God con- 
cerning it, as Hezekiah, 2 Kin. xx. 3, “Now, Lord, remember it.” 2. They that 
practised uprightness, and persevered in it to the end, shall find it well with 
them when they die. Their souls then enter into peace, into the world of 
peace, where peace is in perfection, and where there is no trouble, “ Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” Their bodies rest in their beds. Note, The grave 
is a bed of rest to all the Lord’s people; there they rest from all their labours, 
Rev. xiv. 13; and the more weary they were the more welcome will that rest be 
to them, Job iii. 17. This bed is made in the darkness, but that makes it the 
more quiet. It is a bed out of which they shall rise refreshed in the morning of 
the resurrection. : 


3 But draw near hither, ye sons of the sorceress, 

The seed of the adulterer and the whore. 

Against whom do ye sport yourselves ? 

Against whom make ye a wide mouth, 

And draw out the tongue ? 

Are ye not children of trangression, a seed of falsehood, 

Enflaming yourselves with idols 

Under every green tree, 

Slaying the children in the valleys 

Under the clifts of the rocks ? 

Among the smooth s¢ones of the stream 7s thy portion ; 

They, they are thy lot: 

Even to them hast thou poured a drink offering, 

Thou hast offered a meat offering. 

Should I receive comfort in these ? 

Upon a lofty and high mountain hast thou set thy bed: 

Even thither wentest thou up to offer sacrifice. 

Behind the doors also and the posts hast thou set up thy 
remembrance : 

For thou hast discovered thyself to another than me, 

And art gone up; thou hast enlarged thy bed, 

And made thee a covenant with them ; 

Thou lovedst their bed where thou sawest 7¢. 

9 And thou wentest to the king with ointment, 
And didst increase thy perfumes, 
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And didst send thy messengers far off, 

And didst debase thyse/f even unto hell. 
Thou art wearied in the greatness of thy way ; 
Yet saidst thou not, There is no hope: 

Thou hast found the life of thine hand ; 
Therefore thou wast not grieved. 

And of whom hast thou been afraid or feared, 
That thou hast lied, 

And hast not remembered me, nor laid 7¢ to thy heart ? 
Have not I held my peace even of old, 

And thou fearest me not ? 

I will declare thy righteousness, 

And thy works; for they shall not profit thee. 


We have here a high charge, but a just one no doubt, drawn up against that 
wicked generation out of which God’s righteous ones were removed, because 
the world was not worthy of them. Observe, 

First. The general character here given of them, or the name and title by 
which they stand indicted, ver. 3. ‘They are bid to draw near and hear the 
charge, are set to the bar and arraigned there as sons of the sorceress, or of a 
witch, the seed of an adulterer and a whore; that is, they were such themselves, 
they were strongly inclined to be such, and their ancestors were such before 
them. Sin is sorcery and adultery, for it is departing from God and dealing 
with the devil, and they were children of disobedience. Come, saith the 
prophet, draw near hither, and I will read you your doom. ‘To the righteous 
death will bring peace and rest, but not to you, “ You are children of trans- 
gressors and a seed of falsehood,” ver. 4, that have it by kind, and have it woven 
into your very nature, to backslide from God and to deal treacherously with 
him, ch. xlviii. 8. J 

Secondly. The particular crimes laid to their charge: 

1, Scofting at God and his word. hey were a generation of seorners, ver. 4, 
“ Against whom do you sport yourselves?” You think it is only amaae the 
poor prophets whom Se trample upon as contemptible men; but really it 
is against God himself, who sends them, and whose message they deliver. 
Mocking the messengers of the Lord was Jerusalem’s measure-filling sin, for 
what was done to them God took as done to himself. When they were. 
reproved for their sins and threatened with the judgments of God, they ridi- 
culed the word of God with all the rude, indecent gestures and expressions of 
disdain that could be. They sported themselves and made themselves merr, 
with that which should have made them serious, and under which they shoul 
have humbled themselves. They made ay mouths at the prophets and drew 
out the tongue, contrary to all the laws of good breeding. Nor did they treat 
God's prophets with the common civility with which they would have treated 
a entleman’s servant that had been sent to them of an errand. Note, Those 
who mock at God, and bid defiance to his judgments, had best consider who it is 
towards whom they carry it so insolently. 

2. Idolatry. This was that sin which the people of the Jews were most 
notoriously guilty of before the captivity, but that affliction cured them of it. 
In Isaiah's time it abounded, witness the abominable idolatries of Ahaz, which 
some think are particularly referred to here, and of Manasseh. Ist. They were 
dotingly fond of their idols, were inflamed with them, as those that burn in 
unlawful, unnatural lusts, Rom. i. 27; they were “mad upon their idols,” 
Jer. 1. 38. ‘They inflamed themselves with them by their violent passions in 
the worship of them, as those of Baal’s prophets, that leaped upon the altar 
and cut themselves, 1 Ain. xviii. 26,28. Note, Vile corruptions, the more they - 
are gratified the more they are inflamed. They worshipped their “idols under 
every green tree,” in the open air and in the shade; yet that did not cool the 
heat of their impetuous lusts, but rather, the ae beauty of the green 
trees made them the more fond of their idols which they worshipped there. 
Thus that in nature which is pleasing, instead of drawing them to the God of 
nature, drew them from him. ‘The flame of their zeal in the worship of false 
es may shame us for our coldness and indifferency in the worship of the trne 

x0d._ ‘They strove to inflame themselves, but we distract and deaden ourselves. 
2nd. They were barbarous and unnaturally cruel in the worship of their idols, 
They slew their children and offered them in sacrifice to their idols, not only in 
the valley of the son of Hinnom, the head-quarters of that monstrous idolatry, 
but in other valleys in imitation of that, and under the clefts of the rocks, in 
dark and solitary places, the fittest for such works of darkness. 2nd. They 
were abundant and insatiable in their idolatries; they never thought they 
could have idols enough, nor could spend enough upon them and do enough in 
their service. The Syrians had once a notion of the God of Israel that he was 
a god of the hills, but not a god of the valleys, 1 Ain. xx. 28; but these idolaters, 
to make sure work, had both. ' 

First. They had gods of the valleys, which they worshipped in the low places 
by the water side ; ver. 6, “ Among the smooth stones of the valley,” or brook, 
“"s thy portion.” If they saw a smooth, carved stone, though set up but for 
a waymark or a mere stone, they were ready to wors nD, it, as the Pale do 
crosses. Or in stony valleys they set up their gods, which they :alled their 
portion, and took for their lot, as God’s people take him for their lot and 
portion. But these gods of stone would really be no better a portion for them, 
no better a lot, than the smooth stones of the stream, near which they were 
set up, for sometimes they worshipped their rivers. ‘They, they are thy lot, 
which thou trustest to and art pleased with; but thou shalt be put off with 
it for thy lot, and miserable will thy case be. See the folly of sinners, who take 
the smooth stones of the stream for their person, when they might have the 
precious stones of God’s Jerusalem and the high priest’s ephod to portion 
themselves with. Having taken these idols for their lot and portion, they stick 
at no ghatee in doing honour to them, “To them hast thou poured a drink 
offering and offered a meat offering,” as if they had given thee thy meat and 
drink. They loved their idols better than their children, for their own tables 
must be robbed to replenish the altars of their idols., Have we taken the true 
God for our portion? Is he, even he, our lot? Let us then serve him with 
our meat and drink, not as they did, by depriving ourselves of the use of it, but 
by ergo drinking to his glory. Here, in a parenthesis, comes in an expres- 
sion of God's just resentment of this wickedness of theirs, “Should | receive 
comfort in these,” in such a people as this? Can they expect that God should 
take any pleasure in them, or accept their devotions at his altar, who thus serve 
Baal with the ee of his providence? God takes comfort in his people while 
they are faithful to him; but what comfort can he take in them, when they that 
should be his witnesses against the idolatries of the world do themselves fall 
in with them? ‘Should lL have compassion on these?’ so some; or, Should 
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lvii. 7. This verse alludes to idolatrous worship on mountain tops: 
The figure of whoredom is kept up in the first clause. 

lvii. 8. The zikkaron, t.e., the declaration that Jehovah is the 
only God, which the Israelites were to write upon the posts of their 
houses, and upon the entrances (Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20) for a constant 
reminder, she had put behind the door and post, that she might not 
be reminded, to her shame, of her unfaithfulness. Obscenity was a 
common adjunct of idolatry. 
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Ivii. 9. Israel sought the favour of idolatrous kings, and did all 
that was possible to court their friendship and alliance. 
lvii. 10. The nation wearied itself with its efforts to procure 
foreign aid, but did not despair; on the contrary, it found encourage- 
ment in one form or another, and was not troubled. “ ‘The life of 
thine hand” may mean a renewal of vigour and energy. tial 
lvii. 13. “ When thou criest;” i.e., with a cry of distress. Ree: 
thy companies deliver thee” is an allusion to the multitudes for 
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I repent me concerning these?’ so others. How can they expect that I should 
spare them, and either adjourn or abate their punishment, when they are so 
very provoking ? “Shall L not visit for these things?” Jer. y. 7, 9. 

Secondly. They had gods of the hills too; ver. 7,“ Upon a lofty and high 
mountain ” (as if thou wouldst vie with the High and Lofty One himself, ver. 15) 
“hast thou set thy bed,” thine idol, thine idol’s temple and altar, the bed of 
thine uncleanness, where thou committest spiritual whoredom with all the 
wantonness of an idolatrous fancy, and in direct violation of the covenant of 
thy God. “ Thither wentest thou up” apie J enough, though it was uphill, 
“to offer sacrifice.” Some think this speaks the impudence they arrived to in 
their idolatries; at first they had some sense of shame, when they worshipped 
their idols in the valleys, in obscure places, but they soon conquered that, and 
came to do it upon the lofty high mountains; they were not ashamed, neither 
could they blush. 

Thirdly. As if these were not enough, they had household gods too, their /ares 
and tes ; ver. 8, “ Behind the doors an ——— where the law of God 
should be written for a memorandum to them of their duty, there they “set up 
the remembrance of their idols;” not so much to keep up their own remem- 
brance of them, they were so fond of them they could not forget them, but to 


shew to others how mindful they were of them, and to put their children in | 


— of them, and possess them betimes with a veneration for those dunghill 
eities. 

4th, As they were insatiable in their idolatries, so they were inseparable from 
them. They were hardened in their wickedness; they worshipped their idols 
openly, and in public view, as being neither ashamed of the sin nor afraid of the 
punishment; they went as publicly, and in as great crowds, to the idol temples 
as ever they had gone to God’s house. This was like an impudent harlot; 
“ discovering themselves to another than to God,”—making profession of other 
than the true religion. They took a pride in making 1 Nie to their idola- 
tries; and not only went up themselves to their high places, but enlarged their 
bed, that is, their idol temples, and (as the margin reads the following words) 
‘thou _hewedst for thyself larger than theirs,—than theirs from whom thou 
copiedst it, and tookest the platform of it, as Ahaz of his altar, from that 
which he saw at Damascus, 2 Kin. xvi. 10; and, being thus involved over head 
and ears as it were in their idolatries, there is no parting them from them. 
Ephraim is now joined to idols, both in love and league. First. In league. 
“Thou hast made a covenant with them,” with the idols, with the idol wor- 
shippers, to live and die together. This was a complete renunciation of their 
covenant with God, and an avowed resolution to persist in their apostacy from 
him. Secondly. In love. “Thou lovedst their bed,” that is, the temple of an 
idol, “ wherever thou sawest it.” Justly, therefore, were they given up to their 
own hearts’ lusts. \ ¢ 

3. Another sin charged upon them is their trusting in and seeking to foreign 
aids and succours, and contracting a communion with the Gentile powers; 
ver. 9, “ Thou wentest to the king,” which some understand of the idol they wor- 
shipped, particularly Moloch, which signifies a king; thou didst every thing to 
ingratiate thyself with those idols, didst offer incense and sweet ointments 
at their altars. Or, it may be meant of the king of Assyria, whom Ahaz made 
his court to; or of the king of Babylon, whose ambassadors Hezekiah caressed ; 
or of other the kings of the nations, whose idolatrous usages they admired, and 
were desirous to learnand imitate; and for that end went and sent to cultivate 
an acquaintance and correspondence with them, that they might be like them, 
and strengthen themselves an alliance with them. See here, Ist. What an 
expence they were at in forming and procuring this grand alliance. They went 
with ointment and perfumes, either bestowed upon themselves, to beautify 
their own faces, and so make themselves considerable, and worthy the friend- 
ship of the greatest king, or to be presented to those whose favour they were 
ambitious of, because “a man’s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth him 
before great men.” When the first present of rich perfumes was thought too 
little, thou didst increase them; and thus “ many seek the ruler’s favour,” for- 

etting that, after all, “every man’s judgment proceedeth from the Lord.” So 
‘ond were they of those heathen princes, that they not only went themselves, 
in all their airs, to those that were near them, but sent messengers to those 
that were afar off, ch. xviii. 2. 2nd. How much they hereby disparaged them- 
selves, and laid the honour of their crown and nation in the dust; “Thou didst 
debase thyself even unto hell;” so they did by their idolatries. It is a dis- 
honour to the children of men, that are endued with the powers of reason, to 
worship that as their God which is the creature of their own fancy, and the 
work of their own hands, to “bow down to the stock of a tree.” It is much 
more a dishonour to the children of God, that are blessed with the privilege 
of Divine revelation, to forsake such a God as they know theirs to be, for a 
thing of nought; their own mercies for lying vanities. They likewise debase 
themselves by truckling to their heathen neighbours, and depending upon them, 
when they had a God to go to that is all-suttficient, and in covenant with them. 
How did they shame themselves to the highest degree, and sink themselves to 
the lowest, that forsook the Fountain of life for broken cisterns, and the 
Rock of ages for broken reeds. Note, Sinners disparage and debase them- 
selves; the service of sin is an ignominious slavery, and they who thus debase 
themselves to hell will justly have their portion there. 

Thirdly. The aggravations of their sin. " ons % 

1, They had been tired with disappointments in their wicked courses, and yet 
they would not be convinced of the folly of them; ver. 10, “ Thou art wearied in 
the greatness of thy way ;” thou hast undertaken a mighty task to find out true 
satisfaction and happiness in that which is vanity anda lie. ‘Those that set up 
idols instead of God for the object of their worship, and princes instead of God 
for the object of their hope and confidence, and think thus to better themselves 
and make themselves easy, go a great way about, and will never come to their 
journey’s end. “Thou art wearied in the multitude,” or multiplicity of thy 
Ways, so some read it; those that forsake the only right way wander endlessly 
in a thousand bypaths, and lose themselvos in the many inventions which they 
have sought out. They weary themselves with fresh chases, and fierce ones 
but never gain their point; like the Sodomites, that wearied themselves to fin 
the door, Cen: xix. 11, and could not find it at last. The pleasures of sin will 
soon surfeit, but never satisfy; a man may quickly tire himself in the pursuit 
of them, but can never repose himself in the enjoyment of them. They found 
this by experience, the idols they had often worshipped never did them an 
kindness; the kings they courted distressed them, and helped them not; an 

et they were so wretchedly besotted, that they could not say, “There is no 
fone It is in vain any longer to expect that satisfaction in creature con- 
fidences, and in the worship of idols, which we have so often looked for, and 
never met with. Note, Despair of happiness in the creature, and of satisfac- 
tion in the service of sin, is the first —_ towards a well grounded hope of 
happiness in God, ard a well fixed resolution to keep to his service. And 
those are inexcusable who have had sensible conviction of the vanity of the 
creature, and yet will not be brought to say, There is no hope to be happy short 
of the Creator. , - fu 

2. Though they were convinced that the way they were in was a sinful way, 

because they had found some present sensual pleasure and worldly profit 
irks, they oar not persuade themselves to be sorry for it. “Thou hast found 
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the life of thy hand,” or the living of it; thou boastest how fortune smiles upon 
thee, and therefore thou art not grieved, no more than Ephraim, when he said, 
(Hos. xii. 8,) “Lam become rich, [ have found me out substance.” Note, Pros- 
perity in sin is a great bar to conversion from sin. ‘Those that live at ease in 
their sinful pleasures, and raise estates uy their sinful projects, are tempted 
to think God favours them, and therefore they have nothing to repent of. Some 
read it ironically, or by way of question, ‘Thou hast found the life of thy hand,’ 
hast found true satisfaction and happiness; no doubt thou hast, hast thou not? 
And therefore thou art so far from being grieved that thou “blessest thyself 
in thine own evil way;” but review thy gains once more, and come to a balance 
of profit and loss, and then say what fruit thou hast of those things whereof 
+ he art ashamed, and for which “God shall bring thee into judgment,” 

om, vi. 21, 

3. They had dealt very unworthily with God by their sin; for, Ist. It should 
seem they pretended that the reason why they heft God was, because he was 
too terrible a majesty for them to deal with, they must have gods that they 
could be more free and familiar with; but, saith God, “ of whom hast thou been 
afraid or feared, that thou hast lied?” that is, that thou hast dealt falsely and 
treacherously with me, and dissembled in thy covenants with me, and prayers 
to me; ‘ What did I ever do to frighten thee from me?’ What occasion have 
I given thee to think hardly of me, that thou hast gone to seek a kinder master? 
2nd. However, it is certain they had no true reverence of God, nor any awful 
regard to him. So that question is commonly understood, “ Of whom hast thou 
been afraid, or feared?” Of none; for thou hast not feared me, whom thou 
shouldest fear; for “thou hast lied to me.” Those that dissemble with God 
make it to appear they stand in no awe of him, “ Thou hast not remembered 
me,” neither what I have said nor what I have done, neither the promises nor 
the threatenings, nor the performances of either; thou hast not laid them to 
thy heart, as thou wouldest have done if thou hadst feared me. Note, Those 
who lay not the word of God and his providences to their hearts, it is a sign 
they have not the fear of God before their eyes. And multitudes are ruined 
by fearlessness, forgetfulness, and mere carelessness; they do not aright, nor 
to good purpose, fear any thing, remember any thing, nor lay any thing to heart. 
Nay, 3rd. They were hardened in their sin, by the patience and forbearance 
of God; “ Have not I held my peace of old,” and for a long time? “these things 
thou hast done, and I kept silence.” And therefore, as it follows here, “thou 
fearest me not,” as if, because God had spared long, he would never punish, 
Eccl. viii. 11. Because he kept silence, the sinner thought him altogether such 
a one as himself, and stood in no awe of him. 

Lastly. Here is God’s resolution to call them to an account, though he had 
long borne with them; ver. 12, “I will declare,” like that, Ps. 1. or; “But I 
will reprove thee.” “I will declare th righteousness,” which thou makest ey 
boast of, and let the world see, and thyself too, to thy confusion, that it is all 
a sham, all a cheat, it is not, what it pretends to be. When thy righteousness 
comes to be examined it will be found unrighteousness, and that there is no 
sincerity in all thy pretensions. I will declare thy works, what they have been, 
and what the gain thou pretendest to have gotten by them; and it will appear, 
that at long run “they shall not profit thee,” nor turn to any account. Note, 
Sinful works, as they are works of darkness, and there is no reason or right- 
eousness in them, so they are unfruitful works, and there is nothing got by 
them; and, however they look now, it will be made to appear so another day, 
Sin doth not profit, nay, it doth ruin and destroy. 


13 When thou criest, let thy companies deliver thee ; 

But the wind shall carry them all away ; 

Vanity shall take them: 

But he that putteth his trust in me 

Shall possess the land, 

And shall inherit my holy mountain ; 

And shall say, Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the way, 
Take up the stumblingblock out of the way of my people 
For thus saith the high and lofty One 

That inhabiteth eternity, whose name zs Holy ; 

I dwell in the high and holy place, 

With him also ¢hat is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
To revive the spirit of the humble, 

And to revive the heart of the contrite ones 

For I will not contend for ever, 

Neither will I be always wroth : 

For the spirit. should fail before me, 

And the souls which I have made. 


Here, First. God shews how insufficient idols and creatures were to relieve 
and succour those that worshipped them, and confided in them; ver. 13, “ When 
thou criest” in thy distress and anguish, lamentest thy misery, and callest for 
help, “let thy companies deliver thee,” thy idol gods, which thou hast heaped 
to thyself companies of, the troops of the confederate forces which thou hast 
relied so much upon; let them deliver thee if they can; expect no other relief 
but what they can give. Thus God said to Israel, when in their trouble they 
called upon him, Jud. x. 14, “ Go and ery to the gods which you haye chosen, let 
them deliver you.” But in vain is salvation hoped for from them; “'The wind 
shall carry them all away,” the wind of God’s wrath, that breath of his mouth, 
which shall slay the wicked; they have made themselves as chaff, and therefore 
the wind will of course hurry them away. Vanity they are, and vanity shall 
take them away; to vanity they shall be reduced, and vanity shall be their 
recompence. Both the idols and their worshippers shall come to pining. 

Secondly. He shews that there was a sufficiency, an all-sufficiency, in him for 
the comfort and deliverance of all those that put their confidence in him, and 
made their application to him. And their safety and satisfaction appears the 
more comfortable, because their hopes are crowned with fruition, when those 
that seek to other helpers have their hopes frustrated; “but he that putteth 
his trust in me,” and in me only, he shall be happy, both for soul and body, for 
this world and the other. 1. They that trust 1n God’s providence take the best 
course to secure their secular interests; “ They shall possess the land,” as much 
of it as is good for them, and what they have ey shall have it from a good 
hand, and hold it by a good title; Ps. xxxvii. 3, “ hey shall dwell in the land, 
and verily they shall be fed.” 2. They that trust in God’s grace take the best 
course to secure their sacred interests ; “They shall inherit my holy mountain.” 
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whom apostate Israel foraook the Lord. The companies are usually 
anderstood to be idols, but idolatrous allies may be included. 

lvii. 14. For “and shall say,” which makes the speaker the man 
that trusts in the Lord, we should prefer to render “and he shall 
say ;” i.e., the Lord himself shall say. To this, however, some object, 
and render the words vaguely, “it shall be said,” or “ one shall say.’ 
One reason for not adopting this is the speaker’s calling Israel 
“my poople,” which here is best understood of Jehovah, Another 


important suggestion is that we should translate the first words 
“and I will say,” which is favoured by Lowth and J. D. Michaelis. 
lvit. 16. The sense is that God will restrain or limit his anger, for 
otherwise the spirit and life of man would become extinct. The two 
words rendered “spirit” and “souls” may be taken as practically 
equivalent, in the common sense of vital principle. The expression 
“the spirit should fail” at least requires the change of “should” 
into “ would,” unless we give a different turn to the whole, by trans. 
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They shall enjoy the 
length Som joys of 
articularly, 

Pe The Cnaiives that trust in God shall be released; ver. 14, “ They shall 
say,” that is, the messengers of his word, and all the ministers of his providence, 
in that great event shall say, “‘ Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the way.” When 
God’s time is come for their deliverance, the way of bringin it about shall be 
made plain and easy; obstacles shall be removed, difficulties that seemed 
insuperable shall presently be got over, and all things shall concur both to 
accelerate and to facilitate their return: see ch. xl. 3,4. Thi- refers to the pro- 
vision which the Gospel, and the grace of it, hath made for our ready passage 
through this world to a better. The way of religion is now cast up; it is a 
highway; ministers’ business is to direct people in it, and to help them over 
the discouragements they meet with, that nothing may offend them. 

ond. The contrite that trust in God shall be revived, ver. 15. They that 
trusted in idols and creatures for help went with their ointments and ner 
fumes, ver. 9, but here God shews that those who may expect help from him 
are such as are destitute of, and set themselves at a distance from, the gaieties 
of the world, and the delights of sense. God’s glory appears here very bright, 

First. In his greatness and majesty. He is “the high and ony One that 
inhabiteth eternity.” Let this possess us with very high and honourable 
thoughts of the God with whom we have to do. Ist. That his being and per- 
fections are exalted infinitely above every creature, not only above what they 
have themselves, hut above what they can conceive concerning him, “ far above 
all” their “blessing and praise,” Neh. ix. 5. He is “the high and lofty One,” 
and there is no creature like him, nor any to be compared with him. It speaks 
likewise his sovereign dominion over all, and the incontestable right he has to 
give both law and judgment to all. He is higher than the highest, Kcel.v.8; 
than the highest heavens, Ps. exiii.4. 2nd. That with him there is neither 
beginning of days, nor end of life, nor change of time; he is both immortal 
and immutable; he only hath immortality, 1 Zim. vi. 16; he hath it of himself, 
and he hath it constantly; he inhabits it, and cannot be dispossessed of it. 
We must shortly remove into eternity, but God always inhabits it. 37d. That 
there is an infinite rectitude in his nature, and an exact conformity with him- 
self, and a steady design of his own glory in all that he doth; and this appears 
in every thing by which he has made himself known; for his name is holy, and 
all that desire to be acquainted with him must know him as a holy God. 
4th. That the peculiar residence and discovery of his arr is in the mansions 
of light and bliss above; “I dwell in the high and holy place,” and will have 
all the world to know it. Whoever have any business with God must direct 
to him as their Father in heaven, for there he dwells. These great things are 
here said of God to possess us with a holy reverence of him, to encourage our 
confidence in him, and to magnify his compassion and condescension to us; that 
though he is thus high, ~-+ he hath respect unto the lowly. He that rides on 
the heavens by his name Jah, stoops to concern himself for poor widows and 
fatherless, Ps. lxviii. 4, 5. : 

Secondly. In his ges. and mercy. He hath a tender pity for the humble and 
contrite; for those tnai are so in hid we to their state, if they be his peokke 
he will not overlook t* em, though they are poor and low in the world, an 
despised and trampled a,on by men. But it refers to the temper of their mind; 
he will have a tender regard to those that, being in affliction, accommodate 
themselves to their afflictio., 1nd bring their mind to their condition, be it 
never so low, and never so sad, and sorely broken; those that are truly 
penitent for sin, and mourn in secret for it, and have a dread of the wrath of 
God, which they have made themselves obnoxious to, and are submissive under 
all his rebukes. Now, Ist. With these God will dwell ; he will visit them 
graciously, will converse familiarly with them, by his word and Spirit, as a 
man doth with those of his own family; he will be always nigh to them, and 

resent with them; he that dwells in the highest heavens dwells in the lowest 
beasts, and inhabits sincerity as surely as he inhabits eternity; in these he 
delights. 2nd. He will revive their heart and spirit; will speak that to them, 
and work that in them, by the word and Spirit of his grace, which will be 
reviving to them, as a cordial to one that is ready to faint. He will give them 
ree joys and hopes, sufficient to balance all the griefs and fears that 
break their spirits. He dwells with them, and his presence is reviving. 

3rd. Those he contends with, if they trust in him, shall be relieved, and 
received into favour, ver. 1. He will “revive the heart of the contrite ones,” for 
he will not contend for ever. Nothing makes asoul contrite so as God’s contend- 
ing, and therefore nothing revives it so as his ceasing his controversy. Here is, 
First. A gracious promise. It is not promised hut bel will never be angry with 
his people, for their sins are displeasing to him; or that he will never contend 
with them, for they must expect the rod; but he “will not contend for ever,” 
nor be always wroth. As he is not soon anery so he is not long angry; “he 
will not always chide.” Though he contend with them by convictions of sin 
he will not contend for ever; but, instead of the spirit of bondage they shall 
receive the spirit of adoption: he hath torn, but he will heal. Though he con- 
tend with them by the rebukes of providence, yet the correction shall not last 
always, shall not last long; no longer than there is need, 1 Pet. i. 6; no longer 
than they can bear, and no longer than till it has done its work. Though their 
whole life be calamitous, yet their end will be peace, and so will their eternity 
be. Secondly. A very compassionate consideration, upon which this promise 
is grounded; “If I should contend for ever, the spirit would fail before me, 
even the souls which I have made.” Note, ist. God is the Father of spirits, 
Heb. xii. 9; it is the soul that he has made, that he gave being to by creation, 
and anew being to by regeneration. 2nd. Though the Lord is for the body, 
yet he concerns himself chiefly for the souls of his people, that the spirit do 
not fail, and its graces and comforts. 3rd. When troubles last long, the spirit, 
even of good men, is apt to fail. They are tempted to entertain hard thoughts 
of God, to think it in vain to serve him. They are ready to put comfort away 
from them, and to despair of relief, and then the spirit fails. 4th. It is in con- 
sideration of this that God will not contend for ever; for he will not forsake 
the work of his own hands, nor defeat the purchase of his Son’s blood. The 
reason is taken, not from our merit, but from our weakness and infirmity ; for 
“ He remembers that we are flesh,” Ps. lxxviii. 39, and the flesh is weak. 


17 For the iniquity of his covetousness was I wroth, 
And smote him: I hid me, and was wroth, 
And he went on frowardly in the way of his heart. 
18 I have seen his ways, and will heal him : 
I will lead him also, and restore comforts 
Unto him and to his mourners. 
19 I create the fruit of the lips ; 
Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is uear, 
Saith the Lorp ; and I will heal him. 


rivileges of the church on earth, and be brought at 
Raaven, and no wind shall carry them away. More 


lating “for the spirit is feeble before me,” i.e., is incapable of 
contending with me, and of enduring the trial to which I subject it. 

lvii. 17. We may render this, “I was angry at the iniquity of 
his covetousness, and I smote him, hiding myself, and angry, yet he 
went on perversely in the way of his heart.” There is no doubt that 
the people of Israel are here personified. 

lvii. 20. This comparison is very striking. The sea is never 
absolutely quiet, and even when most calm it deposits on the shore, 
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20 But the wicked are like the troubled sea, 
When it cannot rest, . 
Whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 

21 There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked 


The body of the people of Israel, in this account of God’s dealings with 
them, is spoken of as a particular person, ver. 17, 18; but divided into two 
sorts, that were differently dealt with; some that were sons of peace, to whom 
peace is spoken, ver. 19, and others that were not, who have nothing to co 
with peace, ver. 20,21. Observe here, 

First. The just rebukes which that people were brought under for their sin; 
For the iniquity of his covetousness t was wroth, and smote him.” Covetous- 
ness was a sin that abounded very much among that people; Jer. vi. 13, “From 
the least to the greatest of them, every one is given to covetousness.” Those 
that did not worship images yet were carried away by this spiritual idolatry, 
for so covetousness is, it is making money the god, Col. iii. 5. No marvel the 
people were covetous, when their watchmen themselves were notoriously so, 
ch. |vi. 11. Yet, as covetous as they were, in the service of their idols they were 
prodigal, ver. 6; and it is hard to say whether their profuseness in that, or 
their covetousness in every thing else, was more provoking. But for this 
iniquity, among others, God was angry with them, and brought one judgment 
after another upon them, and their destruction at last by the Chaldeans. 
1. God was wroth, he resented it, took it very ill that a people who were 
devoted to himself, and portioned in himself, should be so entirely given up 
to the world, and choose that for their portion. Note, Covetousness is an 
iniquity that is very displeasing to the God of heaven; it is a heart-sin, but he 
sees it,and therefore hates it, and looks upon it with jealousy, because it sets 
up a rival with him in the soul. It isasin which men bless themselves in, 

8. xlix. 18, and in which their neighbours bless them, Ps. x. 3, but God abhors 
it. 2. He smote him, reproved him for it by his prophets, corrected him by his 
providence, punished him in those very things he so doted upon, and was 
covetous of, ote, Sinners shall be made to feel from the anger of God. 
Whom he is wroth with he smites; and covetousness particularly lays men 
under the tokens of God’s displeasure. They that set their hearts upon the 
wealth of this world, either they are disappointed of it or it is embittered 
to them; it is either clogged with a cross or turned into aeurse, 3. God hid 
himself from him when he was under these rebukes; and continued wroth with 
him. When we are under the rod, if God manifest himself to us, we may bear 
it the better; but if he both smite us, and hide himself from us, send us no pro- 
phets, speak to us no comfortable word, shew us no token for good, if he tear 
and go away, Hos. v. 14, we are very miserable. 

Secondly. Their obstinacy and incorrigibleness under these rebukes. “ He 
went on frowardly in the way of his heart,” in his evil way. He was not 
sensible of the displeasure of God that he was under; he felt the smart of the 
rod, but had no regard at all to the hand; the more he was crossed in his 
worldly pursuits the more eager he was in them. He either would not see 
his error, or, it he saw it, would not amend it. Covetousness was the way of his 
heart, it was what he was inclined to, and intent upon, and he would not be © 
reclaimed, but in his distress he trespassed yet more, 2 Chr. Xxviii. 22. See the 
strength of the corruption of men’s hearts, and the sinfulness of sin ; it will take 
its course in despite of God himself, and all the flames of his wrath. See also 
how insufficient afflictions of themselves are to reform men, unless God's grace 
work with them. 

Thirdly. God’s wonderful return in merey to them, notwithstanding the 
obstinacy of the generality of them. The greater part of them went on fro- 
wardly; but there were some among them that were mourners for the 
obstinacy of the rest, and with an eye to them, or rather, for his owm name’s 
sake, God determines not to contend for ever with them. With the froward 
God may justly shew himself froward, Ps. xviii. 26, and walk contrary to those 
that walk contrary to him, Lev. xxvi. 24. When this sinner here “ went on 
frowardly in the way of his heart,” one would think:it should have followed, 
“T have seen his ways,” and will destroy him, will abandon him, will never 
have any thing more to do with him; no, such are the riches of Divine mercy 
and grace, and so do they rejoice against judgment, that it follows, “1 have 
seen his ways, and will heal him.” See how God’s goodness takes occasion 
from man’s badness to appear so much the more illustrious; and “ where sin 
hath abounded, grace doth much more abound.” God’s reasons of merey are 
fetched from within himself, for in us there appears nothing but what is pro- 
voking. “I have seen his ways, and yet I will heal him,” for my own name’s 
sake. God knew how bad that people were, and yet would not cast them off. 
But observe the method; God will first give him grace, and then, and not till 
then, give him peace. “ I have seen his ways,” that he will never turn to me 
of himself, and therefore I will turn him. Those whom God has merey in store 
for he has grace in readiness for, to prepare and qualify them for that mercy 
which they were as fast as they could running from. 1. God will heal him o 
his corrupt and vicious disposition, will cure him of his covetousness, though 
it be never so deeply rooted in him, and his heart has been long exercised te 
covetous practices. ‘There is no spiritual disease so inveterate, but Almighty 
grace can conquer it. 2. God will lead him also; not only amend what was 
amiss in him, that he may cease to do evil, but direct him into the way of duty, 
that he may learn to do well. He goes on frowardly, as Saul, yet lresibiens 
out threatenings and slaughter; but God will lead him into a better mind, 
a better path. And then, 3. He will restore those comforts to him which he 
had forfeited and lost, and for the return of which he had thus prepared him. 
There was a wonderful reformation wrought upon the captives in Babylon, 
and then a wonderful redemption wrought for them; which brought comfort 
to them, that is, to their mourners; to those among them that mourned for 
their own sins, and the sins of their people, and the desolations of the sane- 
tuary. To those mourners the mercy would be most comfortable, and to them 
God had an eye working it out. © Blessed are they that mourn,” for to thena 
comfort belongs, and they shall have it. 

Fourthly. Now, as when that people went into captivity, some of them were 
good figs, very good; others of them bad figs, very bad; and accordingly their 
captivity was to them for their good, or fur their hurt, Jer. xxiv. 8, 9, s0 when 
they came out of captivity, still some of them were good, others bad, and 
accordingly the deliverance was to them. 

1. To those amnong them that were good, their return out of captivity was 
peace, such peace as was a type and earnest of the peace which should be 
preached by Jesus Christ; ver. 19, “I create the fruit of the lips, peace.” Ist. 
God designed to give them matter for praise and thanksgiving ; for that is the 
fruit of the lips, Heb. xiii. 15, the calves of the lips, Hos. xiv. 2; I create this. 
Creation is vut of nothing, and this is surely out of worse than nothing, when 
God creates matter of praise for those that went on frowardly in the way of 
their heart. 2ud. In order to this, peace shall be published, “ Peace, peace,” 
perfect peace, all kinds of peace, “to him that is afar off” trom the generai 
| rendezvous, or from the head-quarters, as well “to him that is near.” Peace 
' with God; though he has contended with them, he will be reconciled, and let 


wherever practicable, decayed seaweed and other refuse. When 
the sea is troubled it casts up in some localities enormous quantities 
of slime and mud. So the wicked man is always restless, and 
producing what is evil. an 

lviii. 3. The question and answer in this verse are from one 


speaker, the Lord, who shows why he rejects the religious observances — 


of hollow-hearted worshippers. Critics differ as to the rendering — 
of the second clause, but we regard the sense as being, “ When you 
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fall his controversy ; peace of conscience, a holy security, and serenity of mind, 
after the many reproaches of conscience, and tosses of spirit they had been 
under in their captivity. ‘Thus God creates the fruit of the lips, fresh matter 
for thanksgiving; for when he speaks peace to us we must speak praises to 
him. This peace is itself of God’s creating; he, and he only, can work it; it 
is the fruit of the lips; of his lips, he commands it; of the ministers’ lips, he 
speaks it by them, ch. xl. 1. It is the fruit of preaching lips, and praying lips; 
it is the fruit of Christ’s lips, whose lips drop as a honeycomb; for to him this 
is applied, Eph. ii. 17, “ He came and preached peace to you who were afar off,” 
you Gentiles, as well as to the Jews who were nigh; to after ages, who were 
afar off in time, as well as to those of the present age. 

2. To those among them that were wicked, though they might return with 
the rest, yet to them their return was no peace, ver. 20. The wicked, where- 
ever he is, in Babylon or in Jerusalem, carries about with him the principle 
of his own uneasiness, and is like the troubled sea. God healed those to whom 
he spoke peace ; ver. 19, “I will heal them,” all shall be well again, and set to 
rights; but the wicked would not be healed by the grace of God, and therefore 
shall not be healed by his comforts. They are always like the sea in a storm, 
for they carry about with them, lst. Unmortified corruptions. Those are not 
cared and conquered, and their ungoverned lusts and passions make them 
“like the troubled sea when it cannot rest,” vexatious to all about them, and 
therefore uneasy to themselves; noisy and dangerous. When the intemperate 
heats of the spirit break out in scurrilous and abusive language, then the 
troubled sea casts forth mire and dirt. 2nd. Unpacified consciences. They 
are under a frightful apprehension of guilt and wrath, that they cannot enjoy 
themselves ; when they seem settled they are in a toss; when they seem merry, 
they are in heaviness; like Cain, that always dwelt in the land of shaking, 
The terrors of conscience muddy all their enjoyments, and cast forth such mire 
and dirt as make them a burthen to themselves. Though this doth not appear, 
it may be, at present, yet it is a certain truth, what this prophet had said 
before, ch. xlvili. 22, and here repeats, ver. 21, “There is no peace to the 
wicked ;” no reconciliation to God, nor can they be upon good terms with him, 
while they “go on still in their trespasses;” no quietness or satisfaction in 
their own mind, no real good, no peace in death, because no hope. My God 
hath said it, and all the world cannot unsuay it, that there is no peace to those 
that allow themselves in any sin; what have they to do with peace? 


CHAPTER LVIIL. 


The prophet in this chapter hath his commission and charge renewed to reprove the 
sinners in Zion, particularly the hypocrites, to shew them their transgressions, ver. 1; 
and itis intended for admonition and warning to all hypocrites, and is not to be con- 
fined to those of any one age. Some refer it primarily to those at that time when 
Isaiah prophesied: see ch. xxxiii. 14; xxix. 13. Others to the captives in Babylon; 
the wicked among them, to whom the prophet had declared there was no peace, 
ch. lvii. 21. Against the terror of that word they thought to shelter themselves with 
their external performances, particularly their fastings, which they kept up in Babylon, 
and for some time after their return to their own land, Zec. vii. 3, &c. The prophet 
therefore here shews them that their devotions would not entitle them to peace, while 
their conversations were not all of a piece with them. Others think it is principally 
intended against the hypocrisy of the Jews, especially the Pharisees, before and in our 
Saviour’s time ; they boasted of their fastings, but Christ, as the prophet here, shewed 
them their transgressions, Mat. xxiii.; much the same with those they are here charged 
with. Observe, I. The plausible profession of religion which they made, ver. 2. I1. 
The boasts they made of that profession, and the blame they laid upon God, for taking 
no more notice of it, ver. 3. III. The sins they are charged with, which spoiled the 
acceptableness of their fasts, ver. 4, 5. IV. Instructions given them how to keep fasts 
aright, ver. 6,7. V. Precious promises made to those who do so keep fasts, ver. 8—12. 
VI. The like precious promises made to those that sanctify sabbaths aright, ver. 13, 14. 


RY aloud, spare not, 
Lift up thy voice like a trumpet, 
And shew my people their transgression, 
And the house of Jacob their sins. 

2 yet they seek me daily, 
And delight to know my ways, 
As a nation that did righteousness, 
And forsook not the ordinance of their God 
They ask of me the ordinances of justice ; 
‘They take delight in approaching to God. 


When our Lord Jesus promised to send the Comforter, he added, “ When he 
is come, he shall convince,” Jno. xvi. 7, 8; for conviction must prepare for 
comfort, and must also separate between the precious and the vile, and mark 
out those to whom comfort doth not belong. od had appointed this prophet 
to comfort his people, ch. xl. 1; here he appoints him to convince them, and 
shew them their sins. 

First. He must tell them how very bad they really were, ver. 1. 

1. He must deal faithfully and plainly with them. Though they were called 
the people of God, and the house of Jacob, mone they were an honourable 
title and character, by which they were interested in many glorious privileges, 

et do not flatter them, but “shew them their transgressions and their sins ;” 
be particular in telling them their faults, what sins are committed among them 
which they do not know of; nay, what sins are committed by them, which they 
do not acknowledge to be sins. Though in some things they are reformed, let 
them know that in other things they are still as bad as ever. “Shew them 
their transgressions and their sins;” that is, ‘all their transgressions in their 
sins;’ their sins, and all the aggravations of them, Lev. xvi. 21. Note, Ist. 
God sees sin in his people, in the house of Jacob, and is displeased with it. 
znd. They are oftentimes unapt and unwilling to see their own sins, and need 
to have them shewed them, and to be told, “Thus and thus thou hast done.” 

2. He must be vehement and in good earnest herein, must cry aloud, and not 
spare. Not spare them, not touch them with his reproofs as if he were afraid 
of hurting them, but search the wound to the bottom; lay it bare to the bone; 
not spare himself or his own pains, but ery as loud as he can. Though hes end 
his strength and waste his spirits; though he get their ill-will by it, and get 
himself into an ill name; yet he must not spare. He must lift up his voice 
like a trumpet, to make those hear of their faults that were apt to be deaf on 
that ear. He must give his reproofs in the most powerful and pressing manner 
possible, as one who desired to be heeded. The trumpet doth not give an 
uncertain sound, but, though loud anu sbrill, is intelligible. So must his 
slarms be, giving them warning of the fatal consequences of sin, #ze. xxxiii. 3. 
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Secondly. He must acknowledge how very good they seemed to be notwith- 
standing; ver. 2, ‘“ Yet they seek me daily.” hen the prophet went about to 
shew them their transgressions, they pleaded they could see no transgressions 


, they were guilty of; for they were diligent and constant in attending on God's 


| 


worship; and what more would he have of them? Now, 1. I 
matter of fact to be true. As far as hypocrites do that which is g 
not be denied the praise of it; let them make their best of it. It is owned that 
they have a form of godliness. 1st. They go to church, and observe their hours 
of prayer; “ They seek me daily ;” they are very constant in their devotions 
and never omit them, nor suffer any thing to put them by. 2nd. They love to 
hear good preaching ; They “ delight to know my ways,” as Herod, who heard 
John gladly, and the stony ground, that received the seed of the word with 
joy; it is to them as a lovely song, Hze. xxxili. 32. 3rd. They seem to take 
a great pleasure in the exercises of religion, and to be in their element when 
they are at their devotions; “ They delight in approaching to God,” not for his 
sake to whom they approach, but for the sake of some pleasing circumstance 
the company, or the festival. 4th. They are inquisitive concerning their duty, 
and seem desirous only to know it, making nu question but that then they 
should do it; “They ask of me the ordinances of justice,” the rules of piety in 
the worship of God, the rules of equity in their dealings with men, both which 
are ordinances of justice. 5th, They appear to the eye of the world as if they 
made conscience of doing their duty. ‘They are “as a nation that did right- 
eousness, and forsook not the ordinances of their God.” Others took them 
for such, and they themselves took on them to be such; nothing lay open to 
view that was a contradiction to their profession, but they seemed to be such 
as they should be. Note, Men may go a great way towards heaven, and yet 
come short; nay, may go to hell with a good reputation. But, 2. He intimates 
that this was so far from being a cover or excuse for their sin, that really it was 
an aggravation of it. Shew them their sins which they go on in, notwithstand- 
ing their knowledge of good and evil, sin and duty, and the convictions of their 
consciences concerning it. 


3 Wherefore have we fasted, say ¢hey, aud thou seest not ? 

Wherefore have we afilicted our soul, and thou takest no 
knowledge ? 

Behold, in the day of your fast ye find pleasure, 

And exact all your labours. 

Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, 

And to smite with the fist of wickedress: 

Ye shall not fast as ye do this day 

To make your voice to be heard on nigh 

Is it such a fast that I have chosen? 

A day for a man to afflict his soul ? 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, 

And to spread sackcloth and ashes wvder him? wilt thou 
call this a fast, 

And an acceptable day to the Lorp? 

7s not this the fast that I have chosen ? 

To loose the bands of wickedness, 

To undo the heavy burdens, 

And to let the oppressed go free, 

And that ye break every yoke ? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, [house ? 

And that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy 

When thou seest the naked, that thou cover him ; 

And that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? 


Here we have, 

First. The displeasure which these hypocrites conceived against God, for 
not accepting the services which they themselves had a mighty opinion of; 
ver. 3, “ Wherefore have we fasted, say they, and thou seest not?” ‘Thus they 
went in the way of Cain, who was angry at God, and resented it as a mighty 
affront, that his offering was not accepted. Having gone about to put a cheat 
upon God by their external services, here they go about to pick a quarrel with 
God for not being pleased with their services, as if he had not done fairly or 
justly by them. bserve, 1. How they boast of themselves, and magnify their 
own performances. ‘‘ We have fasted and afflicted our souls;” not only sought 
God daily, ver. 2, but have kept some certain times of more solemn devotion. 
Some think 
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it refers to the yearly fast, which was called the day of atonement; 
others to their arbitrary, occasional fasts. Note, It is common for unhumbled 
hearts to be proud of their professions of humiliation, as the Pharisee, 
Lu. xviii, 12, “I fast twice in the week.” 2. What they expected from their 
performances. They thought God should take great notice of, and own himself 
a debtor to them for, their services. Note, It is a common thing for hypocrites, 
while they perform the external services of religion, to promise themselves 
that acceptance with God which he hath promised only to the sincere; as if 
they must be accepted of course, or for a compliment. 3. How heinously they 
take it that God had not put some —— marks of his favour upon them; 
that he had not presently delivered them out of their troubles, and advanced 
them to honour and prosperity. They charge God with injustice and partiality ; 
and seem resolved to throw up their religion, and justify themselves in doing 
so with this, that they had found no profit in praying to God, Job xxi. 14, 153; 
Mail. iii. 14. Note. Reigning hypocrisy often breaks out in daring impiety 
and an open contempt and reproach of God and religion for that which the 
hypocrisy itself must bear all the blame of. Sinners reflect upon religion as 
a hard and melancholy service, and which there is nothing to be got by; when 
really it is long of themselves that it seems so to them, because they are not 
sincere in it. 

Secondly. The true reason assigned why God did not accept their fastings. 
nor answer the prayers they made on their fast-days. It was because they di 
not fast aright; to God, even to him, Zec. vii. 5. ‘They fasted indeed, but they 
persisted in their sins, and did not, as the Ninevites, turn every one from his 
evil way; but in the day of their fast, and notwithstanding the professed 
humiliations and covenants of that day, they went on to find pleasure; that 


are observing a fast, you are also pursuing your pleasures, or what 
you take delight in, and urge on your labourers, or work.” 

lviii. 4. For “and to smite,” &c., the Greek has, “And ye smite 
the humble man with your fists. Wherefore fast ye unto me as to- 
day, that your voice should be heard with a cry?” Lowth in part 
follows this translation, but for a reason more ingenious than solid. 

lviii. 6. “The bands” or fetters of wickedness are fetters or 
bonds wickedly imposed, as in false imprisonment. 


= 


lviii. 8. For “the glory of the Lord shall be thy rereward,” the 
margin has more literally, “shall gather thee up;” but the text 
gives the sense. 

lviii. 9. “‘ The putting forth of the finger” means pointing scorn- 
fully. ‘ Speaking vanity” is speaking in a wicked or contemptuous 
manner. 

lviii. 12. The restored Israelites shall build again ancient rums, 
upon foundations laid by earlier generations. 
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is, to do whatsoever seemed right in their own eyes, lawful or unlawful, 
quicquid libet, licet,— making their inciinations their law ;’ though they seemed 
to afflict their souls, they still gratified their lusts as much as ever. 1. They 
were as covetous and unmerciful as ever. “Ye exact all your labours” from 
your servants, and will neither release them according to the law nor relax 
the rigour of their servitude: see Jer. xxxiv. 8, where we find this to be their 
fault before the captivity ; and Nek. v. 2, where we find it to be no less their 
fault after their captivity, notwithstanding all their solemn fasts. ‘Ye exact 
all your dues,’ or debts, so some read it; are as rigorous and severe in extort- 
ing what you demand from those that are poor as ever you were, though it was 
at the close of the yearly fast that the release was proclaimed. 2. ‘hey were 
contentious and spiteful; ver. 4, “ Behold, ye fast for strife and debate.” When 
they proclaimed a fast to deprecate God’s Judgments, they pretended to search 
€or those sins which provoked God to threaten them with his judgments; and, 
ender that pretence, perhaps, particular persons were falsely accused, as 
Naboth in the day of Jezebel’s fast, 1 Ain. xxi. 12. Or, the contending parties 
among them, upon those occasions, were bitter and severe in their reflections 
one upon another; one side crying out, It is Jong of you; and the other, It is 
.ong of you, that our deliverance is not wrought. Thus, instead of judging 
themselves, which is the proper work of a fast-day, they condemned one an- 
other. They fasted for strife ; that is, with emulation, which should make the 
most plausible appearance on a fast-day, and humour the matter best. Nor 
was it only tongue quarrels that were fomented in the times of their fasting, 
but they came to blows too. “ Ye smite with the fists of wickedness.” ‘The 
cruel taskmasters beat their servants, and the creditors their insolvent debtors, 
whom they delivered to the tormentors. They abused poor innocents with 
wicked hands. Now while they thus continued in sin, in those very sins which 
were directly contrary to the intention of a fasting day, Ist. God would not 
allow them the use of such solemnities. ‘‘ Ye shall not fast” at all, if ye fast 
“as ye do this day, causing your voice to be heard on high,” in the heat of your 
clamours one against another; or, in your devotions, which you perform so as 
to make them to be taken notice of for ostentation. Bring me no more of these 
empty, noisy, vain oblations, ch. i. 13. Note, Those are justly forbidden the 
honour of a profession of religion that will not submit to the power of it. 
2nd. He would not accept of them in the use of them. “Ye shall not fast ;” 
that is, it shall not be looked upon as a fast, nor shall the voice of your prayers 
on those days be heard on high in heaven. Note, Those that fast and pray, 
and yet go on in their wicked ways, do but mock God, and deceive themselves. 

Thirdly. Plain instructions given concerning the true nature of a religious 
fast. In general a fast is intended, 1. For the honouring and pleasing of God, 
It must be such a performance as he hath chosen, ver. 5. It must be an accept- 
able day to the Lord, in the duties of which we must study to approve our- 
selves to him, and obtain his favour ; else it is not a fast, else there is nothing 
done to any purpose. 2. For the humbling and abasing of ourselves. A fast is 
a day to afflict the soul; if it do not express a genuine sorrow for sin, and do 
not promote a real mortification of sin, it is net a fast. ‘The law of the day of 
atonement was, that on that day they should afflict their souls, Lev. xvi. 29. 
That must be done on a fast-day which is a real affliction to the soul, as far 
as it is yet unregenerate and unsanctified, though a real pleasure and advantage 
to the soul, as far as it is itself. It concerns us therefore to inquire on a fast- 
day, what it is that will be acceptable to God, and afflictive to our corrupt 
nature, and tending to its mortification, 

Ist. Weare here told negatively what is not the fast that God hath chosen, 
and which doth not amount to the afflicting of the soul. First. It is not enough 
to look demure, to put on a grave and melancholy aspect, “to bow down the 
head like a bulrush” that is withered and broken; as the hypocrites, that were 
* of a sad countenance, and disfigured their faces, that they might appear unto 
men to fast,” Mat. vi. 16. Hanging down the head did indeed well enough 
become the publican, whose heart was truly humbled and broken for sin, and 
therefore, in token of that, “ would not so much as lift up his eyes to heaven,” 
Lu. xviii. 13. But when it was only mimicked, (as here it was justly ridiculed,) 
it is but hanging down the head like a bulrush, which nobody regards, or takes 
any notice of. As the hypocrite’s humiliations are but like the hanging down 
of a bulrush, so his elevations in his hopes are but like the flourishing of a 
bulrush, Job viii. 11, 12, which, “ while it is yet in its greenness, withers before 
any other herb.” Secondly. It is not enough to do penance to mortify the body 
a little, while the body of sin is untouched, It is not enough for a man “to 
spread sackcloth and ashes under him,” which doth indeed give him some 
uneasiness for the present, but is soon forgotten when he returns to stretch 
himself upon his beds of ivory, Am. vi. 4. “ Wilt thou call this a fast?” No, 
it is but the shadow and carcase of afast. Wilt thou call this “an acceptable 
day to the Lord?” No; so far from being so, that the hypocrisy of it is an 
abomination to him. Note, The shows of religion, though they shew never 
so well in the eye of the world, will not be accepted of God without the sub- 
stance of it. 

2nd. Weare here told positively what is the fast that God hath chosen; what 
that is which will recommend a fast day to the Divine acceptance, and what is 
indeed afflicting the soul; that is, crushing and subduing the corrupt nature. 
It is not ‘afflicting the soul for a day,’ (as some read it, ver. 5,) that will serve; 
no, it must be the business of our whole lives. It is here required, 

First. That we be just to those with whom we have dealt hardly. ‘The fast 
that God hath chosen consists in reforming our lives, and undoing what we 
have done amiss; ver. 6, “ ‘I'o loose the bands of wickedness,” that is, the bands 
which we have wickedly tied, and by which others are bound out from their 
right, or bound down under severe usage. Those which perhaps were at first 
bands of justice, tying men to pay a due debt, yet, when the debt is exacted 
with rigour from those whom Providence hath reduced and emptied, they 
become bands of wickedness, and they must be loosed, or they will bring us 
into bonds of guilt, much more terrible. It is “to undo the heavy burthen,” 
laid on the back of the poor servant, under which he is ready to sink. It is “to 
let the igh toe go free” from the oppression which makes his life bitter to 
him; let the prisoner for debt, that has nothing to pay, be discharged; let the 
vexatious action be let fall; let the servant, that is forcibly detained beyond 
the time of his servitude, be released; and thus break every yoke. Not only 
let go those that are wrongfully kept under the yoke, but break the yoke of 
slavery itself, that it may not serve again another time, nor any be made again 
to serve under it. 

Secondly. That we be charitable to those that stand in need of charity, ver. 7. 
The particulars in the former verse may be taken as acts of charity; that we 
not only release those whom we have unjustly oppressed, that is justice, but 
that we contribute to the rescue and ransom of those that are oppressed by 
others, to the release of captives, and the payment of the debts of the poor; 
but those in this verse are plainly acts of charity. This, then, is the fast that 
God hath chosen, Ist. To provide food for those that want it; that is put first 
as the most necessary, and which the poor can but a little while live without. 
It is “to break thy bread to the hungry.” Observe, It must be thy bread; that 
which is honestly got, not that which thou hast robbed others of; the bread 
which thou thyself hast occasion for, the bread of thine allowance. We must 
deny ourselves that we “may have to give to him that needeth.” Thy bread 
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which thou hast spared from thyself and thy family on the fast-day, if that, of 
the value of it, be not given to the poor, it is the miser’s fast, which he makes a 
hand of; it is fasting for the wortd, not for God. It is “to break thy bread to 
the hungry.” Not only to give them that which is already broken meat, but 
break bread on purpose for them; give them loaves, and do not put them off 
with scraps. 2nd. To provide lodging for those that want it. It is to take care 
of the poor that are cast out, that are forced from their dwellings, turned out 
of house and harbour; are cast out as rebels, so some critics render it; that are 
attainted, and whom therefore it is highly penal to protect, yet if they suffer 
unjustly, make no difficulty of sheltering them; do not only fnd out quarters 
for them, and pay for their lodging elsewhere, but, which ia a greater act of 
kindness, bring them to thine own house, make them thine own guests. “Be 
not forgetful to’ entertain strangers; ” for, though thou mayest not (as some 
have done) thereby entertain angels, thou mayest entertain Christ himself, who 
will recompense it in the resurrection of the just. “I was a stranger, and ye 
took mein.” 3rd. 'To provide clothing for those that want it; “ When thou 
seest the naked, that thou cover him;” both to shelter him from the injuries 
of the weather, and to enable him to appear decently among his neighbours. 
Give him clothes to come to church in; and in these, and other instances 
‘hide not thyself from thine own flesh.” Some understand it more strictly of 
thine own kindred and relations; if those of thine own house and family fall 
into decay, thou art worse than an infidel if thou dost not provide for them, 
1 Tim. v. 8. Others more generally; all that partake of the human nature are 
to be looked upon as our own flesh; for have we not all one Father? And for 
this reason we must not hide ourselves from them, not contrive to be out of the 
way when a poor Lea inquires for us; net look another way, when a 
moving object of charity and compassion presents itself. Let us remember 
they are flesh of our flesh, and therefore we ought to sympathize with them; 
and in doing good to them we really do good to our own flesh and spirit too at 
long run; for thus we lay up for ourselves a good soundation, a good bond, for 
the time to come. 


8 Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 

And thine health shall spring forth speedily: 
» And thy righteousness shall go before thee ; 
The glory of the Lorp shall be thy rereward. 
Then shalt thou call, and the Lorp shall answer ; 
Thou shalt cry, and he shall say, Here I am. 
If thou take away from the midst of thee the yoke, 
The putting forth of the finger, and speaking vanity ; 
And 7f thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, 
And satisfy the afflicted soul ; 
Then shall thy light rise in obscurity, 
And thy darkness de as the noon day: 
And the Lorn shall guide thee continually, 
And satisfy thy soul in drought, 
And make fat thy bones: [of water, 
And thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring 
Whose waters fail not. [places : 
And they that shall be of thee shall build the old waste 
Thon shalt raise up the foundations of many generations; 
And thou shalt be called, ‘The repuirer of the breach, 
The restorer of paths to dwell in. 


Here are precious promises for those to feast freel 
faith, who keep the fasts that God has chosen, Let th 
make it up tothem. Here is, 

First. A farther account of the duty to be done, in order to our interest in 
these promises, ver. 9,10. And here, as before, it is required that we both do 
justly and love mercy; that we “cease to do evil, and learn to do well.” 
1. We must abstain from all acts of violence and fraud. ‘Those must be taken 
away from the midst of thee, from the midst of thy person; that is, out of thy 
heart, sosome. Thou must not only refrain from the practice of injury, but 
mortify in thee all inclination and disposition towards it. Gr, from the midst 
of thy people. Those in authority must not only not be oppressive themselves, 
but must do all they can to prevent and restrain it in all within their jurisdic- 
tion. They must not only break the yoke, ver. 6, but take away the yoke, 
that those who have been oppressed may never be re-enslaved, as they were. 
Jer. xxxiv. 10, 11. They must likewise forbear threatening, Eph. vi. 9, an 
take away the putting forth of the finger; which seems to have been then, as 
sometimes with us, a sign of displeasure, and the indication of a purpose to 
correct. Let not the finger be put forth, to point at those that are poor and 
in misery, and so to expose them to contempt. Such expressions of contumel 
as are provoking, and the products of ill nature, ought to be banished from 
societies; and let them not speak vanity, flattery, or fraud, to one another, but 
let all conversation be governed by sincerity. And perhaps that dissimulation 
which is the bane of friendship is meant by the putting forth of the finger, as 
Pr. vi. 13; by touching with the finger; or, it is putting forth the finger with 
the ring on it, which was the badge of authority, and which therefore they 
produced when they spake iniquity, that is, gave unrighteous sentences. 2. We 
must abound in all acts of charity and beneficence. We must not only give 
alms according as the necessities of the poor require, but, Ist. We must give 
freely and cheerfully, and from a principle of charity. We must draw out our 
soul to the hungry, ver. 10. Not only draw out the money, and reach forth the 
hand, but do this from the heart, heartily, and without grudging ; from a prin- 
ciple of compassion, and with a tender affection to such as thou seest to be in 
misery. Let the heart go —, with the gift, for God loves a cheerful giver, 
and so doth a poor man too. hen our Lord Jesus healed and fed the multi- 
tude, it was with a compassion on them. 2nd. We must give plentifully and 
largely, so as not to tantalize, but to satisfy the afflicted soul. Do not only fill 
the belly of the hungry, but gratify the desire of the afflicted, and, if it lies in 
your power, make them easy. What are we born for, and what have we our. 
abilities of body, mind, and estate for, but to do all the good we can in this 
world with them? And the poor we have always with us. 

Secondly Here is a full account of the blessings and benefits which attend 
the performance of this duty. Ifa person, a family, a people, be thus disposed 


ll 


and cheerfully upon b 
em know that God wi 


viii. 183. The phrase, “If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath,” may mean, “ If thou trample not upon that holy ordinance 
by doing,” &c. This disobedience might consist in attending to 
ordinary pursuits, by pleasure-seeking, and by idle gossip. 

lviii. 14. “I will cause thee to ride,” &c.; t.e., “I will place thee 
in an exalted position, and thou shalt enjoy the inheritance granted 
to Jacob.” 

lix. 5. For “cockatrice” the margin has “ adder,” but some prefer 
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the word “basilisk,” which is objectionable, because some rea 
serpent of venomous character is meant, and not a fabulous one. 
An adder may be the kind, but it is uncertain. It is generally 
agreed that the word viper at the end of the verse is correct, but 
even to this objections have been made. In reference to both the 


serpents mentioned there is necessarily obscurity as to the species, — 


but none as to their actuality. y as od 
lix. 10, The last clause is by Lowth rendered “in the midst of 
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to every thing that is good, let them know for their comfort that they shall find 
God their bountiful rewarder, and what they lay out in works of charity shall 
be abundantly made up to them. 

\. God will surprise them with the return of mercy after great affliction, 
which shall be as welcome as tlie light of the morning after a long and dark 
night; ver. 8, “Then shall thy light break forth as the morning ;” and, ver. 10, 
“Thy light shall rise in obscurity.” Though thou hast been long buried alive, 
thou shalt recover thine eminency; long overwhelmed with grief, thou shalt 
again look pleasant as the dawning day. They that are cheerful in doing good, 
God will make them cheerful in enjoying good; and this also is a special gift 
of God, £eel. ii. 24. ‘They that have shewed mercy shall find mercy. Job, who 
in his prosperity had done a great deal of good, though he was reduced, yet 
God then raised him up friends that helped to set him up again, and his light 
rose in obsenrity. And not only thy hght which is sweet, but thy health too, 
or the healing of the wounds thou hast long complained of, shall spring forth 
speedily. All thy grievances shall be redressed, and thou shalt renew thy 

outh, and recover thy vigour. Those that have helped others out of trouble, 

od will help them when it is their turn. 

2. God will put honour upon them. Good works shall be recompensed with 
a good name. This is included in that light which riseth out of obscurity. 
Though a man’s extraction be mean, his family obscure, and he has no external 
advantages to gain him honour, yet, if he do good in his place, that will procure 
him respect and veneration, and his darkness shall by this means become as the 
noonday, that is, he shall become very eminent, and shine bright in his genera- 
tion. See here, what is the surest way for aman to make himself illustrious; 
let him study to do good. He that would be the greatest of all, and best 
beloved, let him, by humility and industry, mak< himself a servant of all. “Thy 
righteousness shall * then “go before thee,” the. is, it shall introduce thee into 
the esteem of many, and make thee an interest; “Thy righteousness shall 
answer for thee,” as Jacob saith, Gen. xxx. 33; that is, it shall silence re- 
proaches; nay, it shall bespeak thee more praises than thy humility can be 
pleased with. He that “hath given to the poor, his righteousness endures for 
ever,” that is, the honour of it, Ps. cxii. 9. 

3. They shall always be safe under the Divine protection, Thy righteous- 
ness shall go before thee,” as the vanguard, to secure thee from enemies that 
charge thee in the front; and “the glory of the Lord shall be thy rearward,” the 
gathering host, to bring up those of thee that are weary, and are left behind, 
and to secure thee from the enemies that, like Amalek, fall upon thy rear. 
Observe, How good people are safe on all sides; look which way they will, 
behind them, before them, look back, look forward, they see themselves safe, 
and find themselves easy, and quiet from the fear of evil. And observe what it 
is that is their defence. It is their righteousness, and the glory of the Lord 
that is, Christ, so some understand it; for it is by him that we are justified, and 
God is glorified. He it is that goes before us, and is the Captain of our salva- 
tion, as he is the Lord our righteousness. He it is that is our rearward, on 
whom alone we can depend for safety, when our sins pursue us, and are ready 
to take hold on us. Or, God himself, in his providence and grace, shall both go 
before thee, as thy guide to conduct thee and attend thee, as thy rearward to 

rotect thee. And this shall be the reward of thy righteousness, and so shall 

e for the glory of the Lord as the rewarder of it. 

4. God will be always nigh unto them to hear their prayers, ver.9. As on 
the one hand, “he that shuts his ears to the ery of the poor shall himself ery, 
and God will not hear him,” so, on the other hand, he that is liberal to the 
poor, his prayers shall come up with his alms for a memorial before God, as 
Cornelius’ did, Acts x. 4. “Then shalt thou call” on thy fast-days, (which 
ought to be days of prayer,) “and the Lord shall answer,” shall give thee the 
things thou callest to him for; “thou shalt ery,” when thou art in any distress, 
or sudden fright, “and he shall say, Here I am,” which is a very condescending 
expression of God’s readiness to hear prayer. When God calls to us by his 
word, it becomes us to say, “Here we are; what saith our Lord unto his) 
servants?” But that God should say to us, “ Behold me, here I am,” is strange. 
When we cry to him, as if he were at a distance, he will let us know that he is 
near, even at our right hand, nearer than we thought he was; “It is I, be not 
afraid.” When danger is near, our Protector is nearer, a very present help; 
“ Here I am,” ready to give you what you want, and do for you what you desire. 
What have you to say tome? God is attentive to the prayers of the upright, 
Ps. exxx.2. No sooner do they call to him, but he answers, Ready, ready. 
Wherever they are praying, God saith, Here lam hearing; I am in the midst 
of you, nigh unto them in all things, Deu. iv. 7. 

5. God will direct them in all difficult and doubtful cases; ver. 11, “The Lord 
shall guide thee continually.” Whilst we are here in the wilderness of this 
world, we have need of continual direction from Heaven; for if at any time we 
be left to ourselves we shall certainly miss our way; and therefore it is to 
those who are good in God’s sight, he gives that wisdom which in all cases is 
profitable to direct, and will be to them instead of eyes, Heel. ii. 26. And his 
providence will make their way plain to them, both what is their duty and 
what will be most for their comfort, 

6. God will give them abundance of satisfaction in their own minds. The 
world, as it is a wilderness in respect of wanderings, so that they need to be 
guided continualfy, so also in respect of wants, which makes it necessary that 
they have continual supplies; as Israel, in the wilderness, had not et 4 the 
pillar of cloud to guide them continually, but manna, and water out of the rock, 
to satisfy their souls in drought, in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is, 
Ps. \xiii. 1. To a good main God gives not only wisdom and knowledge, but 
joy; he is satisfied in himself with the testimony of bis conscience, and the 
assurances of God's favour. These will satisfy the soul, will put gladness into 
the heart, even in the drought of affliction. These will make fat the bones, and 
fill them with marrow; will give thee that pleasure which will be a support to 
thee, as the bones to the body, that joy of the Lord which will be thy strength. 
He shall give thy bones rest, so some read it; rest from pain and sickness, which 
they have laboured under, and been chastened with. So it agrees with that pro- 
mise made to the merciful, Ps. xli. 1, 2,“‘ The Lord shall make all his bed in his 
sickness.” “Thou shalt be like a watered garden,” so flourishing and fruitful in 
graces and comforts, “and likea spring of water,” like a garden that has a spring 
of water in it, “ whose waters fail not” either in droughts or frosts. The prin- 
ciple of holy love in those that are good shall be a well of living water, 
Jno. iv. 14; a8 a spring of water, though it is continually sending forth its 
streams, yet is always full, so the charitable man abounds in good, as he 
abounds in doing good, and is never the poorer for his liberality. ‘“ He that 
watereth shall himself be watered.” i : ; 

7. ‘hey and their families shall be public blessings. It is a good reward to 
those that are fruitful and useful, to be more so; and especially to have those 
who descend from them to be so too. This is here promised, ver, 12. The 
that now are of thee, thy princes and nobles, and great men, shall have suc 
authority and influence as they never had. Or, those that hereafter shall be of 
thee, thy posterity, shall be serviceable to their generation, as thou art to thine; 
which completes the satisfaction of a good man as to this world, to think that 
those that come after him shall be doing good when he is gone. Ist. ‘They shall 
re-edify cities that have been long in ruins; “ sliall build the old waste places,” 
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which had lain so long desolate, that the rebuilding of them was quite despairoe 
of. ‘This was fulfilled when the captives, after their return, repaired the cities 
of Judah, and dwelt in them, and many of those in Israel too, which had lain 
waste ever since the carrying away of the ten tribes. 2nd. ‘They shall carry on 
and finish that good work which was begun long before, and shall be helped 
over the obstructions that had retarded the progress of it. ‘hey shall raise up 
tu the top that building, the foundation of which was laid long since, and has 
been for many generations in the rearing. ‘Uhis was fulfilled when the building 
of the temple was revived, after it had stood still for many years, zr. y. 1 
Or, they shall raise up foundations, which shall continue for many generations 
yet to come; they shall do that good which shall be of lasting consequence. 
3rd. They shall have the blessing and praise of all about them; “Thou shalt 
be called,” and celebrated as “ the repairer of the breach,” the breach made by 
the enemy in the wall of a besieged city, which whoso has the courage and 
dexterity to make up, or make good, gains great applause. Happy they whe 
make up the breach at which virtue is running out, and judgments breaking in. 


| Thou shalt be “the restorer of paths,” safe and quiet paths, not only to travel 


in, but “to dwell in;” so safe and quiet, that people shall make no difficulty 
of building their houses by the roadside. The sum is, that if they keep such 
fasts as God hath chosen, he will settle them again in their former peace and 
prosperity, and there shall be none to make them afraid: see Zee. vii. 5, 9 
viii. 3—5. And it teacheth us that those who do justly, and love mercy, shall 
have the comfort of it in this world. 


13 If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, 
From doing thy pleasure on my holy day ; 
And call the sabbath a delight, 
The holy of the Lorn, honourable ; 
And shalt honour him, not doing thine own ways, 
Nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking ¢hine own 
14 Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lorp; — [words, 
And I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth, 
And feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father: 
For the mouth of the Lorp hath spoken 72. 


Great stress was always laid upon the due observation of the sabbath day; 
and it was particularly required from the Jews when they were captives in 
Babylon, because by keeping that day in honour of the Creator tuey distin- 

uished themselves from the worshippers of the gods that have not made the 
reavens and the earth: see ch. lvi. 1, 2, where keeping the sabbath is joined, us 
here, with keeping judgment and doing justice. Some indeed understand this 
of the day of atonement which they think is the fast spoken of in the former 
part of the chapter, and which is called a sabbath of rest, Lev. xxiii, 32; but as 
the fasts before spoken of seem tu be those that were occasional, sv this 
sabbath is doubtless the weekly sabbath, that great sign between God and his 
professing people; his appointing it, a sign of bis favour to them, and their 
observing it, a sign of their obedience to him. Now observe here, 

First. law the sabbath is to be sanctified, ver, 13; and, there remaining still 
a sabbatism for the people of God, this law of the sabbath is still binding to us 
on our Lord’s day. 

1. Nothing must be done that puts contempt upon the sabbath day, or looks like 
having mean thoughts of it, when God has so highly dignified it. Ve must turn 
away our foot from the sabbath, from trampling upon it, as profane atheistical 
people do, from travelling on that day; s0 some. ‘Turn away our foot from 
doing our pleasure on that holy day; that is, from living at large, and taking a 
liberty to ido what we please on sabbath days, without the control and restraint 
of conscience; or, from indulging ourselves ip the pleasures of sense, in which 
the modern Jews wickedly piuee the sanctification of the sabbath, though it 
is as great a profanation of it as any thing. On sabbath days we must not do 
our own ways, that is, not follow our callings; pot find our own pleasure, that 
is, not follow our sports and recreations. Nay, we must not speak our own 
words, not words that concern either our callings or our pleasures; we must 
not allow ourselves a liberty of speech on that day as on other days, for we 
must then mind God's ways, make religion the business of the day, must choose 
the things that please him, and speak his words, speak of Divine things as we 
sit in the house, and walk by the way. In all we say and do, we must put @ 
differeice between this day and other days. 

2. Every thing must be done that puts an honour on the day, and is expressive 
of our high thoughts of it. We must call it a delight, not a task and a burthen; 
must delight ourselves in it, in the restraints it lays upon us, and the services it 
obligeth us to. We must be in our element when we are worshipping God 
and in communion with him: “ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts!” We must not only count it a delight, but call it so; must openly 
profess the complacency we take in the day and the duties of it; call it so to 
God in thanksgiving for it, and earnest desire of his grace, to enable us to do 
the work of the day in its day, because we delight in it; call it so to others, 
to invite them to come share in the pleasure ot it; and we must call it so to 
ourselves, that we may not entertain the least thought of wishing the sabbath 
gone, that we may sell corn. We must call it the Lord’s holy day, and honour- 
able; call it holy, separated from common use, and devoted to God, and to 
his service; call it the holy of the Lord, the day which he hath sanctified to 
himself, Even in the Old ‘Testament times, the sabbath was called the Lord’s 
day, and therefore is fitly called so still; and for a farther reason, it is the 
Lord Christ's day, Rev. 1. 10. It is holy, because it is the Lord’s day; and 
upon both accounts it is honourable. It is a beauty of holiness that is upon it: 
and it is ancient, and its antiquity is its honour; and we must make it appear 
that we look upon it as honourable, by honouring him, that is, God, on that 
day. We then put honour upon the day, when we give honour to him that 
instituted it, anil whose honour it is dedicated. 

Secondly. What the reward is of sabbath sanctification, ver. 14. If we thus 
“remember the sabbath day to keep it holy,” 

1. We shall have the comfort it; the work will be its own wages. If we 
“call the sabbath a delight,” then shall we delight ourselves in the Lord; he 
will more and more manifest himself to us, as the delightful subject of our 
thoughts and meditations, and the delightful object of our best affections. 
Note, The more pleasure we take in serving God, the more pleasure we shall 
find in it. If we go about duty with cheerfulness, we shall go from it with 
satisfaction, and shall have reason to say, “ lt is good to be here,” good to draw 
near to God. f 

2. We shall have the honour of it: “I will make thee to ride upon the high 
places of the earth ;” which notes not only great security, as that, ch. xxxiii. 16, 
‘He shall dwell on high,” but great dignity and advancement, Thou shalt 


OO 


delicacies, as among the dead;” by Barnes, “in fertile regions we 
are like the dead ;” by Delitzsch, “among the living like the dead;” 
by Alexander, “in thick darkness, like the dead;’” and there are 
still other variations. The old versions mainly agree with ours, and 
some critics believe them so far correct. The Hebrew word which 
causes the difficulty is found nowhere else, and is of disputed deriva- 
tion. 


 lix. 19. The mention of the west and east (or “ rising of the sun ”’) 


i ae 


here is intended to set forth the universality of the reverence with 
which the Lord should be regarded. The rendering of the second 
clause is disputed. For “when the enemy shall come in like a flood,”” 
we may translate, “when he shall come like a river straitened ;” 
i.e., like a swollen stream confined in a narrow bed, rushing violently. 
The words, “the Spirit of the Lord,” &c., are by many said to mean 
“a wind from the Lord,” or a mighty wind, “drives it along,” or 
“away.” It is a most difficult expression, and one respecting which 
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ride in state, shalt appear conspicnous, and the eyes of all thy neighbours 
shall pe upon thee. Lt was said of Israel, when God led them triumphantly 
out of Egypt, that he “made them to ride on the high places of the earth,” 
Deu. xxxii. 12, 13.. Those that honour God and his sabbath, he will thus 
honour them. If God by his grace enable us to live above the world, and so 
to manage it, as not only not to be hindered by, but to be furthered and carried 
on by it, in our journey towards heaven, then he makes us to ride on the high 
places of the earth. ¥ 5 , 5 

3. We shall have the profit of it: “I will feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father;” that is, with all the blessings of the covenant, and all the 
recious products of Canaan, which was a type of heaven, and which were the 
ieritage of Jacob. Observe, the heritage of believers is what they shall not 
only be portioned with hereafter, but fed with now; fed with the hopes of it, 
and not flattered; fed with the earnests and foretastes of it; and they that are 
so ted have reason to say that they are well fed. And that we may depend 
upon it, it is added, “ The mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” You may take 
God’s word for it, for he cannot lie nor deceive. What his mouth hath spoken 
his hand will give, his hand will do; and not one iota or tittle of his good 
promise shall fall to the ground. Blessed, therefore, thrice blessed, is he that 
doth this, and lays hold on it, that keeps the sabbath from polluting it. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


In this chapter we have sin appearing exceeding sinful, and grace appearing exceeding 
gracious; and as what is here said of the sinner’s sin, ver. 7, 8, is applied to the gene- 
ral corruption of mankind, Rom. iii. 15, so what is here said of a redeemer, ver. 20, is 
applied to Christ, Rom. xi. 26. I. It is here charged upon this people, that they had 
themselves stopped the current of God’s favours to them, and the particnlar sins are 
instanced in, which kept good things from them, ver. 1—8. II. It is here charged 
upon them, that they had themselves procured the judgments of God upon them; and 
they are told both what the judgments were which they had brought upon their own 
heads, ver. 9—L1, and what the sins were that provoked God to send those judgments, 
ver. 12—15. III. It is here promised that, notwithstanding this, God would work deli- 
verance for them, purely for his own name’s sake, ver. 16—19; and would reserve 
mercy in store for them, and entail it upon them, ver. 20, 21. 


Baas the Lorp’s hand is not shortened, that it 
cannot save ; 
Neither his ear heavy, that it cannot hear : [ God, 
2 But your iniquities have separated between you and your 
And your sins have hid és face from you, that he will 
8 For your hands are defiled with blood, [not hear. 
And your fingers with iniquity ; [ perverseness. 
Your lips have spoken lies, your tongue hath muttered 
4 None calleth for justice, nor amy pleadeth for truth : 
They trust in vanity, and speak lies ; 
‘They-conceive mischief, and bring forth miquity, 
5 They hatch cockatrice’ eggs, 
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And weave the spider's web : 

He that eateth of their eggs dieth, 

And that which is crushed breaketh out into a viper. 
6 Their webs shall not become garments, 

Neither shall they cover themselves with their works: 

Their works ave works of iniquity, 

And the act of violence zs in their hands 
7 Their feet run to evil, 

And they make haste to shed innocent blood : 

Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity ; 

Wasting and destruction are in their paths. 
8 The way of peace they know not; 

And ¢here is no judgment in their gomgs : 

They have made them crooked paths: 

Whosoever goeth therein shall not know peace 


The prophet here rectifies the mistake of those who had been quarrelling 
with God because they had not the deliverances wrought fur them which they 
had been often fasting and praying for, ch. lviii. 3. Now here he shews, 

First. That it was not owing to God. They had no reason to lay the fault upon 
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him, that they were not saved ont of the hands of their enemies. For, 1. He was 
still as able to help as ever; “ His hand is not shortened,” that is, his power is 
not at all lessened, straitened, or abridged, whether we consider the extent of his 

ower or the efficacy of it. God can reach as far as ever, and with as strong a 
iand as ever. Note, The church’s salvation comes from the hand of God, and 
that is not waxed weak, nor at all shortened. “Is the Lord’s hand waxen short?” 
saith God to Moses, Num. xii. 23. No, itis not; he will not have it thought so, 
Neither length of time, nor strength of enemies, nor weakness of instruments, 
can shorten or straiten the power of God, with which it is “all one to save 
by many or by few.” 2. He was still as ready and willing to help as ever, in 
answer to prayer. “ His ear is not heavy, that it cannot hear.” Though he 
has many prayers to hear and answer, and though he has been long hearing 
prayer, yet he is still as ready to hear prayer as ever. The prayer of the 
upright is as much his delight as ever it was; and the promises which are 
pos and put in suit and prayer are still Yea and Amen, inviolably sure. 

Jore is implied than is expressed; not only his ear is not heavy, but he is 
quick of hearing, even before they call he answers, ch. Ixv. 24. If our prayers 
be not answered, and the salvation we wait for be not wrought for us, it is not 
because God is weary of hearing prayer, but because we are weary of praying ; 
not because his ear is heavy when we speak to him, but because our ears are 
heavy when he speaks to us. 

Secondly. That it was owing to themselves; they stood in their own light, 

and put a bar in their own door. God was coming towards them in ways 0 
mercy, and they hindered him; “ Your iniquities have kept good things from 
you,” Jer. v. 25. 
1. See what mischief sin doth. Ist. It hinders God’s mercies from coming down 
upon us; it is a partition wall, that separates between God and us. Notwith- 
standing the infinite distance that is between God and man by nature, there 
was a correspondence settled between them, till sin set them at variance, justly 
provoked God against man, and pa sae alienated man from God. Thus it 
separates between them and God. e is your God, yours in profession; and 
therefore there is so much the more malignity and mischievousness in sin, 
which separates between us and him. It hides his face from us, which notes 
great displeasure, Deu. xxxi. 17. It provokes him in anger to withdraw his 
gracious presence, to suspend the tokens of his favour, and the instances of 
his help. He hides his face, as refusing to be seen or spoken with. See heru 
sin in its colours, sin exceeding sinful, withdrawing the creature from his 
allegiance to his Creator; and see sin in its consequence, sin exceeding hurtful 
separating us from God, and so separating us not only from all good, but to all 
evil, Deu. xxix. 13, which is the very quintessence of the curse. 2nd. It hinders 
our prayers from coming up unto God; it provokes him to hide his face, that he 
will not hear, as he hath said, ch.i.15. If we regard iniquity in our heart, if we 
indulge it, and allow ourselves in it, God will not hear our prayers, Ps. Ixvi. 18. 
We cannot expect he should countenance us while we go on to affront him. 

2. Now, to Justify God in hiding his face from them, and proceeding in his 
controversy with them, the prophet shews very largely, in the following verses, 
how many and great their iniquities were, according to the charge given him, 
ch. lviii. 1, to shew God’s people their transgressions; and it is a black bill o 
indictment that is here drawn up against them, consisting of many particulars, 
any one of which was enough to separate between them and a just and holy 
— Let us endeavour to reduce these articles of impeachment to proper 

eads. 

Ist. We must begin with their thoughts, for there all sin begins, and thence 
it takes its rise. Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity, ver. 7. Their ima- 
ginations are so, only evil continually; their projects and designs arg so, they 
are continually contriving some mischief or other, how to compass the gratifi- 
cation of some base lust; ver. 4, “ They conceive mischief” in their faney, pur- 
pose, counsel, and resolution; thus the embryo receives its shape and hfe and 
then “they bring forth iniquity,” put it in execution when it is ripened for it. 
‘Though it be in pain, perhaps, that the iniquity is brought forth, through the 
oppositions of providence, and the checks of their own consciences, yet when 
they have compassed their wicked purpose, they look upon it with as much 
pride and pleasure as if it were a man child born into the world. “Thus when 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin,” Jas. i. 15; this is called, ver. 5, 
“hatching the cockatrice’ eggs, and weaving the spider’s web.” See*how the 
thoughts and contrivances of wicked men are employed, and about what they 
set their wits on work. First. At the best it is about that which is foolish and 
frivolous. Their thoughts are vain, like weaving the spider’s web, which the 
poor silly animal takes a great deal of pains about, and when all is done it isa 
weak insignificant thing, a reproach to the place where it is, and which the 
besom sweeps away in an instant. Such are the thoughts which worldly men 
entertain themselves with, building castles in the air, and pleasing themselves 
with imaginary satisfactions; like the spider, that takes hold with her hands 
very finely, Pr. xxx. 28, but cannot keep her hold. Secondly. Too often it is 
about that which is malicious and spiteful; “ They hatch the eggs of the coeka- 
trice,” or adder, which are poisonous, and produce venomous creatures. Such 
are the thoughts of the wicked that delight in doing mischief. “He that eats of 
their eggs,” that is, that has any dealing with them, “dieth,” that is, he is in 
danger of having some mischief or other done him ; “and that which is eruuhed” 
in order to be eaten of, or which begins to be hatched, and you promise your- 
self some useful fowl from it, it “breaks out into a viper,” which it is at your 
peril if you meddle with it. Happy they that have least to do with such ill 
men. Even the spider’s web they wove was with a spiteful design to catch 
tlies in it, and make a prey of them; for, rather than not be doing mischief, they 
will play at small game. 

2nd. Out of this abundance of wickedness in the heart their mouth speaks; 
and yet it doth not always speak out the wickedness that is within, but, for the 
more effectual compassing of the mischievous design, it is dissembled and 
covered with much fair speech; ver. 3, “ Your lips have spoken lies;” and 
again, ver. 4, they speak lies, pretending kindness, where they intend the 
greatest mischief. r, by slanders and false accusations, they blasted the 
credit and reputation of those they had a spite to, aud so did them a real mis- 
chief unseen; and perhaps, by suborning witnesses against them, took from 
them their estates and lives. For a false tongue is sharp arrows and coals of 
juniper, and my thing that is mischievous. “ Your tongue has muttered 
perverseness.” hen they could not for shame speak their malice against 
their neighbours aloud, or durst not, for fear of being disproved and put to 
confusion, they muttered it secretly. Backbiters are called whisperers. © 

3rd. Their actions were all of a piece with their thoughts and words, They 
were guilty of shedding innocent blood, a crime of the most heinous nature; 
“Your hands are defiled with blood,” ver. 3. For blood is — leaves an in- 
delible stain of guilt upon the conscience, which nothing but the lood of Christ 
can cleanse it from; and this not by surprise, or when there was something of 
a force put upon them, ver. 7, their feet run to this evil, naturally and eagerly, 
and hurried on by the impetus of their malice and revenge; “ ‘They make haste 
to shed innocent blood,” as if they were afraid of losing an opportunity to do 
a barbarous thing, Pr. i. 16; Jer. xxii. 17. “ Wasting and destruction are in 
their paths.” Wherever they go they carry mischief —— with them; and 
the tendency of their way is to lay waste and destroy, nor do they c7~ what 


we must speak modestly. The sense conveyed by our version is not 
at all to be undervalued. It should be added that the other idea is 
suggested in the margin for the last words—“ put him to flight.’ 

lx. 5. The first clause may be somewhat differently rendered thus: 
“Then shalt thou see and be bright (or cheerful), and thy heart 
shall throb and dilate.” The second clause involves no special 
difficulty; the word rendered “abundance” means wealth, which 
would flow to Israel; ~nd the word for “forces ” also means riches. 
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lx. 6. Camels are still asource of wealth in Western Asia. Instead — 


of “dromedaries” some understand “‘ young camels,’ and others a 
choicer variety of camel. The Midianites inhabited the north- 
western portion of Arabia. The Arabian tribe of Epha were located 
near the Midianites. Sheba here must be treated as another Arabian 
name, and not as the appellation of an African race. Dr. Henderson 
explains Sheba as Arabia Felix, or the regions between the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, and now called the Hejaz, He says ite 
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havock they make, Nor do they only thirst after blood; but with other ini- 
quities are their Singers defiled, ver. 3. ener wrong people in their estates, and 
make every thing their own that they can lay their hands on; “ ‘They trust in 
vanity,” ver. 4, that is, they depend upon their arts of cozenage to enrich them- 
selves with, which will prove vanity to them,and their deceiving others will but 
deceive themselves. Their work, which they take so much pains about, and 
have their hearts so much upon, are all works of iniquity. Their whole business 
is one continued course of oppressions and vexations, and the act of violence is 
in their hands, according to the arts of violence that are in their heads, and 
the thoughts of violence in their hearts. 

4th. No methods are taken to redress these grievances, and reform these 
abuses; ver. 4, “ None calleth for justice.” None complains of the violation of 
the sacred laws of justice, nor seeks to right those that suffer wrong, or to get 
the laws put in execution against vice and profaneness, and those lewd practices 
which are the shame, and threaten to be the bane, of the nation. Note, When 
justice is not done, there is blame to be laid, not only upon the magistrates that 
should administer justice, but upon the people that should call for it. Private 
persons ought to contribute to the public good, by discovering secret wickedness, 
and giving those an opportunity to punish it that have it in the power of their 
hands; but it is ill with a state when princes rule ill, and the people love to 
have it so. Truth is opposed, and there is not any that pleadeth for it, nor any 
that has the conscience and courage to appear in defence of an honest cause, and 
confront a prosperous fraud and wrong. ‘The way of peace is as little regarded 
as the way of truth. ‘They know it not; that is, they never study tne things that 
make for peace. No care is taken to prevent or punish the breakers of the 
peace, and to accommodate matters in difference among oY they are 
utter strangers to every thing that looks quiet and peaceable, and affect that 
which is blustering and turbulent. “ ‘There is no judgment in their goings,” 
that is, they have not any sense of justice in their dealings; it is a thing they 
make no account of at all, but can easily break through all its fences, if they 
stand in the way of their malicious covetous designs. 

5th. In all this they act foolishly, very foolishly, and as much against their 
interest as against reason and equity. They that practise iniquity trust. in 
vanity, which will certainly deceive them; ver. 4, “ Their webs” which they 
weave with so much art and industry, “ shall not become garments, neither 
shall they cover themselves,” either for shelter or for ornament, “ with their 
works,” ver. 6. They may do hurt to others with their projects, but can never 
do any real service or kindness to themselves by them. here is nothing to be 

ot by sin; and so it will appear, when profit and loss come to be compared. 
Steed paths of iniquity are crooked paths, ver. 8, which will perplex them, but 
will never bring them to their journey’s end. Whosoever goes therein, though 
they say they shall have peace, though they go on, deceive themselves; for they 
shall not know peace, as appears by the following verses. 


9 Therefore is judgment far from us, 

Neither doth justice overtake us: 

We wait for light, but behold obscurity ; 

For brightness, dw¢ we walk in darkness 

We grope for the wall like the blind, 

And we grope as if we had no eyes: 

We stumble at noon day as in the night ; 

We are in desolate places as dead men 

We roar all like bears, 

And meurn sore like doves: 

We look for judgment, but ¢here ts none ; 

For salvation, du¢ it is far off from us. 

For our transgressions are multiplied before thee, 
And our sins testify against us . 

For our transgressions are with us; 

And as for our iniquities, we know them ; 

In transgressing and lying against the Lorp, 

And departing away from our God, 

Speaking oppression and revolt, 

Conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falsehood. 
And judgment is turned away backward, 

And justice standeth afar off : 

For truth is fallen in the street, 

And equity cannot enter 

Yea, truth faileth ; 

And he that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey: 
And the Lorp saw ?¢, 

And it displeased him that there was no judgment. 


The scope of this paragraph is the same with that of the last, to shew that 
sin is the great mischief-maker ; as it is that that keeps good things from us, so 
it is that that brings evil things upon us, But, as there it is spoken by the pro- 
phet in God’s name to the people for their conviction and humiliation, and that 
God might be justified when he speaketh, and clear when he judgeth, so here 
it seems to be spoken by the people to God, as an acknowledgment of that 
which was there told them, and an expression of their humble submission and 
subscription to the justice and equity of God’s proceedings against them. Their 
uncircumcised hearts here seem to be humbled in some measure, and they are 
brought to confess,—the confession is at least extorted from them,—that God 
hath justly walked contrary to them, because they had walked contrary to him. 

First. They acknowledge that God had contended with them, and had walked 
contrary to them. Their case was very deplorable, ver. 9—11. 1. They were 
in distress, trampled upon, and ppnscesha by their enemies; unjustly dealt 
with, and ruled with rigour, and God did not appear for them to piead their 
just and injured cause. “ Judgment is far from us, neither doth justice over- 
take us.” ‘Though as to our persecutors, we are sure we have right on our 
side and they are the wrong-doers, yet we are not relieved, we are not righted, 
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we have not done justice to one another, and therefore God sufters our enemies 
to deal thus unjustly with us, and we are as far as ever from being restored toa 
our right, and recovering our property again. Oppression is near us, and 
“judgment is far from us;” our enemies are far from giving our case its due 
consideration, but still hurry us on with the violence of their oppressions, and 
“justice does not overtake us,” to rescue us out of their hands. 2% Herein 
their expectations were sadly disappointed, which made their case the more 
sad. “ We wait for light,” as they that wait for the morning, “but behold 
obscurity ;” we cannot discern the lease dawning of the day of our deliverance ; 
“we look for judgment, but there is none,” ver. 11; neither God nor man 
appears for our succour. ‘ We look for salvation,” because God, we think, has 

romised it, and we have prayed for it with fasting. We looked for it as for 

rightness, “but it is far off from us,” as far off as ever, for aught we can per- 
ceive, and still ““ we walk in darkness;” and the higher our expectations have 
been raised the sorer is the disappointment. 3. They were quite at a loss what 
to do to help themselves, and were at their wit’s end; ver. 10, “ We grope for 
the wall like the blind ;” we see no way open for our relief, nor know which 
way to expect it, or what to do in order to it. If we shut our eyes against the 
light of Divine truth, it is just with God to hide from our eyes the things that 
belong to our peace ; and, if we use not our eyes as we should, to let us be as if 
we had noeyes. ‘hey that will not see their duty shall not see their interest. 
They whom God hath given up to a judicial blindness are strangely infatuated ; 
“they stumble at noonday as in the night;” they see not either those dangers 
or those advantages which all about them see. Quos Deus vult perdere, eos 
dementat,— God infatuates those whom he means to destroy.’ Those that love 
darkness rather than light, so shall their doom be. 4. They sunk into despair, 
and were quite overwhelmed with grief, the marks of which appeared in every 
man’s countenance ; they grew melancholy upon it, shunned conversation, and 
affected solitude. ‘ We are in desolate places as dead men.” The state of the 
Jews in Babylon is represented by dead and dry bones, Fze. xxxvii. 1, and the 
reddition of the comparison there, ver. 11, explains this text, “ Our hope is lost, 
we are cut off for our parts.” In this despair the sorrow and anguish of some 
was loud and noisy, “ We roar like bears;” the sorrow of others was silent, 
and preyed more upon their spirits, ““ We mourn sore like doves,” like doves 
of the yalleys 3 we mourn both for our iniquities, #ze. vii. 16, and “for our 
cakamfen Thus they own that “the hand of the Lord was gone out against 
them.” 

Secondly. They acknowledge that they had provoked God thus to contend 
with them; that he had done right, for they had done wickedly, ver. 12—15. 
1. They owned that they had sinned, and that to this day they were in a great 
trespass, as Ezra speaks, zr. x. 7, “ Our transgressions are with us,” the guilt 
of them is upon us, the power of them prevails among us. We are not yet 
reformed, nor have we parted with our sins, though they have done us so much 
mischief ; nay, “our transgressions are multiplied,” they are more numerous, 
and more heinous than they have been formerly. Look which way we will, we 
cannot look off them; all places, all orders and degrees of men, are infected. The 
sense of our transgression is with us, as David said, “‘ My sin is ever before me;” 
it is too plain to be denied or concealed, too bad to be excused or palliated. 
God is a witness to them; they are multiplied before thee, in thy sight, under 
thine eye. We are witnesses against ourselves; “ As for our iniquities we know 
then,” though they may have foolishly endeavoured to cover them; nay, they 
themselves are witnesses; our sins stare us in the face, and testify against us 
so many have they been, and so deeply aggravated. 2. They own the great evi 
and malignity there is in sin, in their sin; it is “‘transgressing and lying against 
the Lord,” ver. 13. The sins of those that profess themselves God’s people, and 
bear his name, are, upon this account, worse than the sins of others, that, in 
transgressing, they “lie against the Lord;” that is, they falsely accuse him; 
they misrepresent and belie him, as if he had dealt hardly and unfairly with 
them; or they perfidiously break covenant with him, and falsify their most 
sacred and solemn engagements to him. ‘That is lying against him; it is depart- 
ing away from our God, to whom we are obliged as ours, and to whom we 
ought to cleave with purpose of heart. From him we have departed, as the 
rebellious subject from his allegiance to his rightful prince, and the adulterous 
wife from the guide of her youth, and the covenant of her God. 3. They own 
that there was a general decay of moral honesty; and it is not strange that 
those who were false to their God are never faithful to one another. They 
spoke oppression, declared openly for that, though it was a revolt from their 
God, and a revolt from truth, by the sacred bonds of which we should always 
be tied, and held fast. ‘They “conceived and uttered words of falsehood.” 
Many an ill thing is conceived in the mind, yet is prudently stifled there, and 
not suffered to go any farther; but these sinners were so impudent, so daring, 
that whatever wickedness they conceived they gave it an imprimatur,—‘a 
sanction,’ and made no psig of publishing it. To think an ill thing is bad, 
but to say it is much worse. Many a word of falsehood is uttered in haste, for 
want of consideration; but these were conceived and uttered, were uttered 
deliberately, and of malice prepense. They were words of falsehood, and yet+ 
they are said to be uttered from the heart; because, though they differed 
from the real sentiments of the heart, and therefore were words of false- 
hood, yet they agreed with the malice and wickedness of the heart, and were 
the natural language of that; it was a double heart, Ps. xii. 2. Those who by 
the grace of God kept themselves free from these enormous crimes yet put 
themselves into the confession of sin, because members of that nation which 
was generally thus corrupted. 4. They own that that was not done which might 
have been done to reform the land, and to amend what was amiss; ver. 14, 
“ Judgment,” that should go forward, and bear down the opposition that is 
made to it, that should run its course like a river, like a mighty stream, “is 
turned away backward” a contrary course. The administration of justice is 
become but an umbrage to the greatest injustice. ‘“ Judgment,” that should 
check the proceedings of fraud and violence, “is driven back,” and so they go 
on triumphantly. “ Justice stands afar off,” even from our courts of Judicature, 
which are so crowded with the patrons of oppression, that ‘equity cannot 
enter,” cannot have admission into the court, cannot be heard, or at least shall not 
be heeded. Equity enters not into the unrighteous decrees which they decree ; 
ch. x. 1,“ Truth is fallen in the street,” and there she may lie, to be trampled 
upon by every foot of pride, and she has never a friend that will lend a hand to 
help her up; yea, truth faileth in common conversation, and in dealings between 
man and man, so that one knows not whom to believe, nor whom to trust. 
5. They own that there was a prevailing enmity in men’s minds to those that 
were good. He that doth evil goes unpunished, but “he that departeth from 
evil maketh himself a prey” to those beasts of prey that were before described. 
It is crime enough with them for a man not to do as they do; and they treat 
him as an enemy that will not partake with them in their wickedness. ‘ He that 
departeth from evil is accounted mad,’ so the margin reads it. Sober singularity 
is raided as folly; and he is thought next door to a madman that swima 
against the stream that runs so strong. 6. ‘They own that all this could not 
but be very displeasing to the God of heaven. ‘The evil was done in his sight; 
they knew very well, though they were not willing to acknowledge it, that “ the 
Lord saw it ;” though it was done secretly, and gilded over with specious pre- 
tences, yet it could not be concealed from his all-seeing eye. All the wicked- 


inhabitants carried on a great trade in their own and in Indian and 
Pheenician articles. 

lx. 7. Kedar and Nebaioth were Arab tribes descended from 
Ishmael, and their wealth seems to have chiefly consisted in sheep, 
. Ix. 9. What islands are specially meant here is unknown. As 
previously noticed, ships of Tarshish may be any merchant ships. 

Ix. 13. “The glory of Lebanon” is the cedar; the fir-tree may be 
correct, or may be the cypress; the pine-tree is uncertain, and Dr. 
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Tristram thinks a sort of elm is meant. The box is found in Syria, 
and seems to have been used for ornamental work. 

lx. 17. The word for “ officers” is an abstract noun in the plural, 
like our word “ministry” for ministers. It is intended for officials, 
or, as some render it, “inspectors.” ‘The word for “ exactors” means 
those who occupy a higher position, as leaders and rulers, or princes. 
The sense of the whole is that the subordinate officials would pro- 
mote peace and prosperity, and the higher rulers would be righteous, 
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ness that is in the world is naked and open before the eyes of God; and as he is 
of quicker eyes than not to see iniquity, so he is of purer eyes than to behold it 
with the least approbation or allowance. He “saw it, and it displeased him ;” 
though it was among his own professing people that he saw it, “it was evil in 
his eyes;” he saw the sinfulness of all this sin, and that which was most offen- 
sive to him was, that ‘there was no judgment,” no reformation. Had he seen 
any signs of that, though the sin displeased him, he would soon have been 
reconciled to the sinners, upon their returning from their evil way. Then the 
sin of a nation becomes national, and brings public judgments, when it is not 
restrained by public justice. 


16 And he saw that there was no man, 

And wondered that there was no intercessor : 

Therefore his arm brought salvation unto him ; 

And his righteousness, it sustained him. 

For he put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And an helmet of salvation upon his head; 

And he put on the garments of vengeance /or clothing, 

And was clad with zeal as a cloke. 

According to ¢heir deeds, accordingly he will repay, 

Fury to his adversaries, recompence to his enemies ; 

'To the slands he will repay recompence. 

So sha/i they fear the name of the Lorp from the west, 

And hs glory from the rising of the sun. 

When the enemy shall come in like a flood, 

The Spirit of the Lorp shall lift up a standard against him. 

And the Redeemer shall come to Zion, 

And unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob, 
saith the Lorn. 

As for me, this 7s my covenant with them, saith the Lorn; 

My spirit that zs upon thee, 

And my words which I have put in thy mouth, 

Shall not depart out of thy mouth, 

Nor out of the mouth of thy seed, 

Nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lorn, 

From henceforth and for ever. 


How sin abounded, we have read, to our great amazement, in the former part 
of the chapter; how grace doth much more abound, we read in these verses, 
And, a8 sin took occasion from the commandment to become more exceeding 
sinful, so grace took occasion from the transgression of the commandment to 
appear more exceeding gracious. Observe, I ; 

irst. Why God wrought salvation for this provoking people, notwithstand 
ing their provocations. It was purely for his own, name’s sake ; because there 
was nothing in them either to bring it about or to induce him to bring it about 
for them; no merit to deserve it, no might to effect it; he would do it himself, 
would be exalted in his own strength, for his own glory. 1. He took notice of 
their weakness and wickedness; “he saw that there was no man” that would 
do any thing for the support of the bleeding cause of religion and virtue among 
them; not a man that would execute judgment, Jer. v.13; that would bestir 
himself in a work of reformation. Those that complained of the badness of the 
times yet had not zeal and courage enough to appear and act against it; there 
was a universal corruption of manners, and nothing done to stem the tide. Most 
were wicked, and those that were not so, yet were weak, and durst not attempt 
any thing in opposition to the wickedness of the wicked. ‘“ There was no inter- 
cessor ;” either none to intercede with God, to stand in the gap, by prayer to 
turn away his wrath, (it would have pleased him to be thus met, and he won- 
dered that he was not,) or rather, none to interpose for the support of justice 
«and truth, that were trampled upon, and run down, ver. 14; no advocate to 
speak a good word for those that were made a prey of, because they kept their 
integrity, ver. 15. They complained God did not appear for them, cf. lviii. 3; 
but God, with much more reason, complains that they did nothing for them- 
selves, intimating how ready he would have been to do them good, if he had 
found among them the least motions towards a reformation. 2. He engaged 
his own strength and righteousness for them. ‘They shall be saved for all this. 
And 
Ist. Because they have no strength of their own, nor any active men that will 
set to it in good earnest, to redress the grievances either of their iniquities or 
of their calamities, therefore his own arm shall bring salvation to him; that is, 
to his people, or to him whom he would raise up to be the deliverer, Christ the 
power of Goll and arm of the Lord, that man of his right hand whom he made 
strong for himself. The work of reformation,—that is the first and principal 
article of the salvation,—shall be wrought by the immediate influence of the 
Divine grace on men’s consciences. Since magistrates and societies for refor- 
mation fail of doing their part,—one will not do justice, nor the other call for 
it,—God will let them know he ean do it without them, when his time is come 
thus to prepare his people for merey. And then the work of deliverance shall 
be wrought by the immediate operations of the Divine providence on men’s 
affections and affairs. When God stirred up the spirit od Caen, and brought 
his people out of Babylon, not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the 
Lord of hosts, then his own arm, which is never shortened, brought salvation. 
2nd. Because they have no righteousness of their own’to merit these favours, 
and to which God might have an eye in working for them, therefore his own 
“righteousness it sustained him,” and bore him out init. Divine justice, which 
by their sins they had armed against them, through grace appears for them. 
Though they can expect no favour as due to them, yet he will be just to him- 
self, to his own purpose, and promise, and covenant with his people; he will in 
righteousness punish the enemies of his people: see Deu. ix. 5,“ Not for thy 
rightcousness, but for the wickedness of these nations,” they are driven out. 
In our redemption by Christ, since we had no righteousness of our own to pro- 
duce, on which God might proceed in favour to us, he brought in a righteousness 
by the merit and mediation of his own Son; it is called “the righteousness 
which is of God by faith,” PAil. iii.9; and this righteousness sustained him, and 
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“H 
put on righteousness as a breastplate,” securing his own honour asa breastplate 
doth the vitals, in all his proccess by the justice and equity of them; and 
then he put a “helmet of salvation upon his head.” So sure is he to effect 
the salvation he intends, that he takes salvation itself for his helmet, which 
therefore must needs be impenetrable, and in which he appears very illustrious 3 
formidable in the eyes of his enemies, and amiable in the eyes of his friends. 
When righteousness is his coat of arms, salvation is his crest. In allusion te 
this, among the pieces of a Christian’s armour, we find “the breastplate of 
righteousness, and for a helmet the hope of salvation,” Eph. vi. 14, 173 
1 Thes. ¥. 8; and it is called the armour of God, because he wore it first, an 
so fitted it for us. 

3rd, Because they have no spirit or zeal to do any thing for themselves, God 
will “put on the garments of vengeance for clothing, and clad himself with zeas 
asacloak;” that is, he will make his justice upon the enemies of his chureh 
and pecple, and his jealousy for his own glory and the honour of religion and 
virtue among men, to appear evident and conspicuous in the eye of the world; 
and in these he will shew himself great, as a man shews himself in his rich 
attire, or in the distinguishing habit of his office. If men be not zealous against 
sin, God will, and will take vengeance on it for ali the injury it has done to his 
honour, and his people’s welfare. And this was the business of Christ in the 
world, to take away sin, and be revenged on it. 

Secondly. What the salvation is that shall be wrought out by the righteous- 
ness and strength of God himself. 

1. There shall be a present temporal salvation wrought out for the Jews in 
Babylon, or elsewhere, in distress and captivity. ‘This is promised, ver. 18, 19, 
as a type of something farther. hen God’s time is come, he will do his own 
work, though those fail that should forward it. It is here promised, 

Ist. That God will reckon with his enemies, and will render to them “aceord- 
ing to their deeds ;” to the enemies of his people abroad, that have oppressed 
them; to the enemies of justice and truth at home, that have oppressed them, 
for they also are God’s enemies; and when the day of vengeance comes, he will 
deal with both as they have deserved ; ‘according to retributions,’ so the word 
is; the law of retribution, Rev. xiii. 10; or, according to former retributions, as 
he has rendered to his enemies formerly, “accordingly he will” now “repa 
fury to his adversaries, recompence to his enemies.” flis fury shall not excee 
the rules of justice, as men’s fury commonly doth, Even “to the islands,” that 
lie most remote, if they have appeared against him, “he will repay recompence ;” 
for “his hand shall find out all his enemies,” Ps. xxi. 8, and his arrows reac 
them. Though God’s people have carried themselves so ill that they do not 
deserve to be delivered, yet his enemies carry themselves so much worse that 
they do deserve to be destroyed. 

2nd. That whatever attempts the enemies of God’s people may afterwards 
make upon them to disturb their peace, they shall be baffled, and brought to - 
nought. “ When the enemy shall come in like a flood,” like a high spring-tide, 
or a land-flood, which threaten to bear down all before them without control, 
then “the Spirit of the Lord,” by some secret, undiscerned power, “shall lift 
up a standard against him ;” and so, as the margin reads it, ‘put him to flight.’ 
He that hath delivered will still deliver. When God’s people are weak and 
helpless, and have no standard to lift up against the invading power, God will 
‘give a banner to them that fear him,” Ps. Ix. 4; will, by his Spirit, lift up 
a standard, which will draw multitudes together to appear on the church’s 
behalf. Some read it, ‘He shall come,’ (that is, the name of the Lord, and his 
glory before foreseen of the Messiah promised,) ‘like a straight river, the Spirit 
of the Lord lifting him up for an ensign.’ Christ, by the preaching of his 
Gospel, shall cover the earth with the knowledge of God, as with the waters 
- a ge the Spirit of the Lord setting up Christ as a standard to the Gen- 
tiles, ch. xi. 10. j 
3rd. That all this should redound to the glory of God, and the advancement of 
religion in the world; ver. 19, “So shall they fear the name of the Lord and 
his glory,” in all nations that lie eastward or westward. The deliverance of 
the Jews out of captivity, and the destruction brought on their oppressors, 
would awaken multitudes to inquire concerning the God of Israel, and induce 
them to serve and worship him, and enlist themselves under the standard which 


bore him out in all his favours to us, notwithstanding our provocations, 


the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up. God’s appearances for his church shall 
occasion the accession of many to it. This had its full accomplishment in 
zospel times, when many came from the east and west to fill up the places of the 
children of the kingdom that shall be cast out, when there were set up eastern 
and western churches, Mat. viii. 11. 
2. There shall be a more glorious salvation wrought out by the Messiah in 
the fulness of time; which salvation all the prophets upon all occasions had in 
view. We have here the two great promises relating to that salvation: 
Ist. That the Son of God shall come to us to be our Redeemer; ver. 20, 
“The Redeemer shall come.” It is applied to Christ, Rom. xi. 26, “ There 
shall come the Deliverer.” The coming of Christ as the Redeemer is the 
summary of all the promises both of the Old and New Testament; and this 
was the redemption in Jerusalem which the believing Jews looked for, Lw. ii. 38, 
Christ is our goel, our next kinsman, that redeems both the person and the 
estate of the poor debtor. Observe, First. The place where this Redeemer 
shall appear. He shall come to Zion, for there, on that holy hill, the Lord 
would set him up as his King, Ps. ii. 6. In Zion the chiet corner-stone was to 
be laid, 1 Pet. ii. 6. He came to his temple there, Mail. iii. 1. ‘There salvation 
was to be placed, ch. xlvi. 13; for thence the law was to go forth, ch. ii. 3. 
Zion was a type of the gospel church, for which the Redeemer acts in all his 
appearances. The Redeemer shall come for the sake of Zion, so the Sevent. 
read it. Secondly. The persons that shall have the comfort of the Redeemer’s 
coming, that shall then lift up their heads, knowing that their redemption 
draws nigh. He shall come to those that turn from ungodliness in Jacob, to 
those that are in Jacob, to the praying seed of Jacob, in answer to their 
prayers; yet not to all that are in Jacob, that are within the pale of the visible 
church, but to those only that turn from transgression, that repent and 
reform, and forsake those sins which Christ came to redeem them from. The 
sinners in Zion will fare never the better for the Redeemer’s coming to Zion if 
they go on still in their trespasses. | 
2nd. That the Spirit of God shall come to us to be our Sanctifier, ver. 21, 
In the Redeemer there was a new covenant made with us, a covenant of 
promises; and this is the great and comprehensive promise of that covenant 
that God will give and continue his word and Spirit to his church and people 
throughout all generations. God’s giving the Spirit to them that ask him 
includes the giving them all good things, Lu. xi. 13; Mat. vii. 11. This cove- 
nant is here said to be made with them; that is, with them that turn from 
transgression ; for they that cease to do evil shall be taught todo well. But 
the promise is made to a single person, “ My Spirit that is upon thee;” being 
directed either, First.'To Christ, as the head of the church, who received that 
he might give. he Spirit promised to the church was first upon him, and 
from his head that precious ointment descended to the skirts of his garments; 
and the word of the Gospel was first put into his mouth, for it began to be 
spoken Prats Lord. And all believers are his seed, in whom he prolongs his 
ii 


days, ch. lili. 10. Or, Secondly. To the church; and so it is a promise of the — 


lx. 18. The walls would be called “Salvation” because efficient 
for protection, and the gates would be called ‘“ Praise” because of 
their affording free ingress and egress. Freed alike from foes with- 
out and from factions within, the happiness of Israel would be 
complete. 

lx. 19,20. This language is highly figurative, and is similar to 
that employed in the Revelation to describe the new Jerusalem. 
Vory little of this glorv was realised under the law but more is to 
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be seen under the Gospel, and the full realisation is reserved for 
heaven. . 
lx, 21,22. Some commentators, while they very properly urge 
that various expressions in these and preceding verses compel us to 
admit the application of the prophecy to Israel, are yet not justified 
in excluding all reference to the Gospel and the Church of Christ, 
The last words of verse 22 might be more accurately rendered, “I the — 
Lord will hasten it in its time, or “in due time” acai ' 
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continuance and perpetuity of the church in the world to the end of time, 

arallel to those promises that the throne and seed of Christ shall endure 

or ever, Ps. Ixxxix. 29, 36; xxii. 30. Observe, Ist. How the church shall be 
kept up. Ina succession, as the world of mankind is kept up, by the seed, and 
the seed’s seed ; as one generation passeth away another generation shall come; 

“instead of the fathers shall be the childr en. 2nd, How long it shall be kept 
up, 2 From henceforth and for ever,” always, “even unto the end of the 
world;” for, the world being left to stand for the sake of the church, we ma 
be sure that as long as it doth stand, Christ will have a church in it, though 
not. always visible. 3rd. By what means it shall be kept up. By the constant 
residence of the word and Spirit in it. (1.) The Spirit that was upon Christ 
shall always continue in the hearts of the faithful. There shall be some in 
every age on whom he shall work, and in whom he shall dwe }; and thus the 
Comforter shall abide with the church for ever, Jno. xiv.16. (2.) The word of 
Christ shall always continue in the mouths of the faithful; that is, there shall 
be some in every age who believing with the heart unto righteousness shall 
with the tongue make confession unto salvation. 'The word shall never depart 
out of the mouth of the church, for there shall still be a seed to speak Christ’s 
holy language, and profess his holy religion, Observe, The Spirit and the 
word go together, and by them the church is kept up; for the word in the 
mouths of our ministers, nay, the word in our own mouths, will not profit us 
unless the Spirit work with the word, and give us an understanding. But the 
Spirit doth his work by the word and in concurrence with it; and whatever is 
pretended to be a dictate of the Spirit must be tried by the Scriptures. On 
these foundations the church is built, stands firm, and shall stand for ever, 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 


CHAPTER LX. 


This whole chapter is all to the same purpose, all in thesame strain. It is a part of God’s 
covenant with his church, which is spoken of in the last verse of the foregoing chapter ; 
and the blessings here promised are the fruits of the word and Spirit there promised. 
The long continuance of the church, even unto the utmost ages of time, was there pro- 
mised; and here the large extent of the church, even unto the utmost regions of the 
earth; and both these tend to the honour of the Redeemer. It is here promised, I. 
That the church should be enlightened and shined upon, ver. 1,2. Il. That it should 
be enlarged, and great additions made to it, to join with it in the service of God, ver. 3—8. 
Ill. That the new converts should be greatly serviceable to the church, and to the 
interests of it, ver. 9—13. IV. That the church shall be in great honour and reputation 
among men, ver. 14—16. V. That it shall enjoy a profound peace and tranquillity, 
ver. 17,18. WI. That the members of it being all righteous, the glory and joy of it 
shall be everlasting, ver. 19—22. Now this has some reference to the peaceable and 
prosperous condition which the Jews were sometimes in, after their return out of 
captivity into their own land; but it certainly looks farther, and was to have its full 
accomplishment in the kingdom of the Messiah, the enlargement of that kingdom by 
the bringing in of the Gentiles into it, and the spiritual blessings in heavenly things by 
a ab Jesus, with which it should be enriched; and all these earnests of eternal joy 
and glory, 


hee shine; for thy light is come, 
And the glory of the Lorp is risen upon thee. 

2 For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, 
And gross darkness the people: 
But the Lorp shall arise upon thee, 

And his glory shall be seen upon thee. 
And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
And kings to the brightness of thy rising 
Lift up thine eyes round about, and see: 
All they gather themselves together, they come to thee : 
Thy sons shall come from far, 
And thy daughters shall be nursed at ¢hy y side. 
Then thou shalt see, and flow together, 
And thine heart shall fear, and be enlarged ; [ thee, 
Because the abundance of the sea shall be converted unto 
The forces of the Gentiles shall come unto thee. 
The multitude of camels shall cover thee, 

The dromedaries of Midian and Ephah ; 
All they from Sheba shall come : 
They shall bring gold and incense ; 
And they shall shew forth the praises of the Lorp 

All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together unto 
‘The rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee: _ [thee, 
They shall come up with acceptance on mine altar, 
And I will glorify the house of my glory. 
8 Who are these that fly as a cloud, 

And as the doves to their windows ? 

ait: is here promised that the Gospel temple shall be very ae and very 


eed It shall be very lightsome; “Thy light is come.” When the Jews 
returned out of captivity they had light and gladness, Ae joy and honour; 
they were then made to know the Lord, and to rejoice in his great gladness ; 
and upon both aceounts their light came. When the Redeemer came to Zion 
he brought. light with him, he himself e- ie to be a light. Now observe, 
iy What this light) is, and whence it_s,.: - 8. “The Lord shall arise upon 
thee,” ver. 2; that is, the glory of the Lord, ver. 1, that shall be seen upon thee. 
God'is the father and fountain of pene and it is in his light that we shall see 
light. As far as we have the paew edge of God in us, and the favour of God 
towards us, our light is come. When God appears to us, and we have the 
comfort of his favour, then the glory of the Lord riseth upon us as the morning 
eNO am Ma aivines 0 cmetl tm lite Gra shen Wr tinr en arr oeee When he appears for us, and we have the credit of his favour, when he 


lxi. 1. Hereupon Barnes has the following sensible remarks :— 
“That this refers to the Messiah is, to the Christian, abundantly 
ruved by the fact that the Lord Jesus expressly applied it to 
himself (see Luke iv. 21). Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and some others 
sup that it refers to Isaiah himself, and that the idea is that 
the prophet proclaims his commission as authorised to administer 
consolation to the suffering exiles in Babylon. And it cannot be 
pepe that the language is such as may be applied in a subordinate 
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shews us some token for good, and proclaims his favour to us, tnen his glory 
is seen upon us, as it was upon Israel in the pillar of cloud and tire. When 
Christ arose as the Sun of righteousness, and in him the dayspring from on 
high visited us, then the glory of the Lord was seen upon us, the glory as of 
the tirstbegotten of the Father. 2. What a foil there shall be to this light; 
“Darkness shall cover the earth.” But though it be gross darkness, darkness 
that might be felt, like that of Egypt, that shall overspread the pe zople, yet the 
church, like Goshen, shall have light at the same time. When the case of the 
nations that have not the Gospel shall be very melancholy, those dark corners 
of the earth being full of the habitations of cruelty to poor souls, the state of 
the church shall, be very pleasant. 3. What is the duty which the rising of this 
light calls for; “Arise, shine.” Not only receive this light, and, as the margin 
reads it, be enlightened by it, but reflect this light; arise and shine with rays 
borrowed from it. The children of light ought to shine as lights in the world. 
If God’s glory be seen upon us to our honour we ought not only with our lips, 
but in our lives, to return the praise of it to his honour, Mat. v. 16; Phil. ii. 15. 

Secondly. It shall be very large. When the Jews were settled again in their 
own land after their captivity, many of the people of the land joined them- 
selves to them; but it doth not appear that there ever was any such numerous 
accession to them as would answer the fulness of this prophecy ; and therefore 
we must conclude that this looks farther, to the bringing of the Gentiles into 
the gospel church: not their flocking to one particular place, though under 
that type it is here described, (there is no place now that is the centre of the 
church’s unity,) but their flocking to Christ, and coming by faith, and ho e, 
and holy love into that society, which is incorporated by the charter of 118 
Gospel, and of the unity of which he only is the centre; that family which is 
named from him, ph. iii. 15. And the gospel church is expressly called Zion 
and Jerusalem ; ‘and under that notion all believers are said to come to it, 
Heb. xii. 22; “ Ye are come unto mount Zion, to the city of the living God, 
pe heavenly Jerusalem ;” which serves for a hey to this prophecy, /’ph. ii. 19. 

serve, 

is What shall invite such multitudes to. the church. “They shall come to thy 
light, and to the brightness of thy rising,” ver. 3. They shall be allured to join 
themselves to thee, Ist. By the light that shines upon thee; the light of the 
glorious Gospel which the churches hold forth, and therefore are called golden 
candlesticks. ‘This light, which discovers so much of God and his good will to 
man, by which life and immortality are brought to light, this shall invite all the 
serious, well-affected part of mankind to come and join themselves to the 
church, that they may have the benefit of this light, to inform them concerning 
truth and duty. 2nd. By the light with which thou shinest. ‘The purity and 
love of the primitive Christiaus, their heavenly-mindedness, contempt of the 
world, and patient sufferings, were the brightness of the church’s rising, which 
drew many into it. The beauty of holiness was the powerful attractive by 
ee eat had a willing people brought to him in the day of his power, 
i 
2: What multitudes shall come to the church. Great numbers shall come; 
Gentiles, or “nations of them which are saved,” as it is expressed with allusion 
to this, Rev. xxi. 24. Nations shall be discipled, Mat. xxviii, 19, and even kings, 
men of figure, bowser and influence, shall be added to the chureh. They come 
from all parts; ver. 4, “ Lift up thine eyes round about and see” them coming ; 
“devout men out of ver y nation under heaven,” Acts ii. 5. See how white the 
fields are already to the harvest, Jno. iv. 35. See them coming in a body, as 
one man, and with one consent ; “ They gather themselves together,” that they 
may strengthen one another's hands, and encourage one another. Come, and 
let us go, ch. ii.3. They come trom the remotest parts; they come to thee 
from far, having heard the report of thee, as the Queen of Sheba; or seen thy 
star in the east, as the wise men, and they will not be discouraged by the 
length of the journey from coming to thee. There shall come some of both 
sexes; sons and daughters shall come in the most dutiful manuer, as thy sous 
and thy daughters, resolved to be of thy family, to submit to the laws of thy 
family, and put themselves under the tuition of 1t. They shall come to be 
nursed at thy side; that is, to have their education with thee from their cradle. 
The church’s children must be nursed at her side, not sent out to be nursed 
among strangers. There, where alone the sincere milk of the word is to be had, 
must the church’s new-born babes be nursed, that they may grow thereby, 
1 Pet. ii. 1,2. They that would enjoy the dig nities and privileges of Christ's 
family must submit to the discipline of it. 
3. What they shall bring with them, and what advantage shall accrue to the 
church by their accession to it. They that are brought into the church by the 
grace of God will be sure to bring all they are worth in with them, which, with 
themselves, they will devote to the honour and ser vice ot God, and do good 
with in their places, 1st. The merchants shall write ‘ ‘holiness ‘to the Lord” 
upon their merchandise and their hire, as ch. xxiii. 18; “ ‘The abundance of the 
sea,” either the wealth that is fetched out of the sea, the fish, the pearls, or 
that which is imported by sea, it shall all be converted to thee and to thy use, 
The wealth of the rich merchants shall be laid out in works of piety and 
charity. 2nd. The mighty men of the nations shall employ their might in the 
service of the church. “The forces,” or troops, “of the Gentiles shall come 
unto thee,” to guard thy coasts, strengthen thine interests, and, if occasion be, 
to fight thy battles. The forces of the Gentiles had often been against the 
church, but now they shall be for it; for as God, when he pleaseth, can, and 
when we please him will, make even our enemies to be at peace with us, 
Pr. xvi. 7, 80, when Christ overcomes the strong man armed he divides his 
rem and makes that to serve his interests which had been used against them, 

_xi. 22. 3rd. The wealth imported by land carriage, as well as that by sea, 
shall be made use of in the service of God and the church; ver. 6, the camels 
and dromedaries that bring gold and incense; gold, to make the golden altar 
of, and incense and sweet perfumes to burn upon it. They of Midian and 
Sheba shall bring the richest commodities of their country; not to trade with, 
but to honour God with; and not in small quantities, but camel loads of them. 
This was in part fulfilled when the wise men of the east, (perhaps some of the 
countries here mentioned,) drawn by the brightness of the star, came to Christ, 
and presented to him treasures of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, Mat. ii. 11. 
4th. Great number of sacrifices shall be brought to God’s altar, acceptable 
sacrifices; and though brought by Gentiles they shall find acceptance, ver. 7 
Kedar was famous for flocks, and it is likely the fattest rams were those of 
Nebaioth; they shall come up with acceptance on God’s altar. God must be 
served and honoured with what we have, according as he hath blessed us, and 
with the best we have. This was fulfilled when, by the decree of Darius, the 
governors beyond the rivers (perhaps of some of these countries) were ordered 
to furnish the temple at Jerusalem with “bullocks, rams, and lambs, for the 
burnt offerings of the God of heaven,” £zr. vi. 9. And it had a farther accom- 
plishment, and we trust will have, in the bringing in of the fulness of the 
Gentiles to the church, which is called the sacrificing, or offering up of the 
Gentiles unto God, Rom. xv.16. The flocks and rams are precious souls; for 
they are said to minister to the church, and to come up as living sacrifices, pre~ 
senting themselves to God by a reasonable service on his altar, Ztom. xii. 1. 
4. How God shall be honoured by the increase of the church, and the acces- 
sion of such numbers to it. Ist. They shall intend the honour of God’s nawe 


sense to the office of the prophet, and that the work of insane tee Fick and that the work of the Redeemer Redeemer 
is here described in terms derived from the consolation and deliver- 
ance afforded to the long suffering exiles. But in a much higher 
sense it refers to the Messiah, and received an entire completion 
only as applied to him and to his work. Even Grotius, who has 
been said to find Christ nowhere in the Old Testament, remarks, 
‘Tsaiah here speaks of himself, as the Chaldee observes, but in him 
we see a not obscure image of Christ.’” “ay 
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in it. When they bring their gold and incense it shall not be to shew the riches 
of their country, or to gain applause to themselves for piety and devotion, but 
to “shew forth the praises of the Lord,” ver.6. Our greatest services and 
gifts to the church are not acceptable farther than we have an eye to the glory 


of Godin them. And this must be our business in our attendance on public 
ordinances, to give unto the Lord the glory due to his name; and therefore, 
as these here, we are called out of darkness into light that we should shew 
forth the praises of him that called us, 1 Pet. ii. 9. 2nd. God will advance the 


honour of his own name byit. So he hath said, ver. 7, “T will glorify the house 
of my glory.” The church is the house of God's glory, where he manifests his 
glory to his people, and receives that homage by which they do honour to him; 
and it is for the glory of this house, and of him that keeps house there, both 
that the Gentiles shall bring their offerings to it, and that they shall be 
accepted therein. 

5. How the church shall herself be affected with this increase of her num- 
bers, ver. 5. Ist. She shall be in a transport of joy upon this account; Thou 
shalt see, and flow together, or flow to and fro, as in a pleasing toss about it, 
surprised at it, but extremely ley of it. 2nd. There shall be a mixture of fear 
with this joy; “ Thine heart shall fear ;” doubting whether it be lawful to go 
in to the uncircumcised, and eat with them. Peter was so possessed with this 
fear that he needed a vision and voice from heaven to help him over it 
Acts x. 28. But, 3rd. When this fear is conquered, thy heart shall be enlarge 
in holy love; so enlarged that thou shalt have room in it for all the Gentile 
converts. Thou shalt not have such a narrow soul as thou hast had, nor 
affections so confined within the Jewish pale. When God intends the beauty 
and prosperity of his church he gives this largeness of heart, and an extensive 
charity. 4th. These converts flocking to the church shall be mightily admired ; 
ver. 8, Who are these that fly as a cloud? QObserve, First. How the con- 
version of souls is here described. It is flying to Christ, and to his church; 
for thither we are directed. It is flying like a cloud, though in great multi- 
vudes, so as to overspread the heavens, yet with great unanimity, all as one 
cloud. They shali come with speed, as a cloud flying on the wings of the 
wind; and come openly and in the view of all, their very enemies beholding 
them, Rev. xi. 12, and yet not able to hinder them. They shall fly as “doves to 
their windows,” in great tights, many together; they fly on the wings of the 
harmless dove, that flies low, noting their innocency and humility. They fly 
to Christ, to the church, to the word and ordinances, as doves, by instinct, to 
their own windows, to their own home; thither they fly for refuge and shelter, 
when they are pursued by the birds of prey; and thither they fly for rest when 
they have been wandering, and are weary, as Noah’s dove to the ark. Second/y. 
How the conversion of souls is here admired; it is spoken of both with wonder 
and pleasure. ‘‘ Who are these?” We have reason to admire with wonder 
that so many flock to Christ; when we see them all together we shall admire 
whence they all came; and we have reason to admire with pleasure and affec- 
tion those that flock to him. Who are these? How excellent, how amiable are 
they! What a pleasant sight is it to see poor souls hastening to Christ, with 
a full resolution to abide with him! 


Surely the isles shall wait for me, 
And the ships of Tarshish first, 
To bring thy sons from far, 
Their silver and their gold with them, 
Unto the name of the Lorp thy God, [thee 
And to the Holy One of Israel, because he hath glorified 
10 And the sons of strangers shall build up thy walls, 
And their kings shall minister unto thee: 
For in my wrath I smote thee, | 
But in my favour have I had mercy on thee. 
11 ‘Therefore thy gates shall be open continually , 
They shall not be shut day nor night ; 
That men may bring unto thee the forces of the Gentiles, 
And that their kings may be brought 
12 For the nation and kingdom 
That will not serve thee shall perish ; 
Yea, ¢hose nations shall be utterly wasted 
13 The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
The fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together, 
To beautify the place of my sanctuary ; 
And I will make the place of my feet glorious. 
14 The sons also of them that afflicted thee shall come 
bending unto thee ; 
And all they that despised thee shall bow themselves down 
at the soles of thy feet ; 
And they shall call thee, The city of the Lorn, 
The Zion of the Holy One of Israel. 

The promises made to the church in the foregoing verses are here repeated, 
ratified, and enlarged upon; designed still for the comfort and encouragement 
of the Jews after their return out of captivity; but certainly looking farther 
to the enlargement and advancement of the gospel church, and the abundance 
of spiritual blessings with which it shall be enriched. 

First. God will be very gracious and propitious to them. We must begin 
with that promise, because thence all the rest take rise. The sanctuary that 
was desolate then begins to be repaired, when God causeth his face to shine 
upon it, Dan. ix. 17. All the favour that the people of God find with men is 
owing to the light of God’s countenance, and his favour to them, ver. 10. All 
shall now make court to thee, for “in my wrath L smote thee,” while thou 
wast in captivity. And the sufferings of the church, especially by its corrup- 
tions, decays, and divisions, against which these promises here will be its relief, 


are sad tokens of God’s displeasure; but now ‘Sin my favour have 1 had mercy 
on thee,” and therefure have all this mercy in store for thee. 
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Secondly. Many shall be brought in to the church, even from far countries; 
ver. 9, “Surely the isles shall wait for me,” shall welcome the Gospel, and shalt 
attend God with their praises for it and their ready subjection to it. The ships 
of ‘T'arshish, transport-ships, shall lie ready to carry members from far distant 
regions to the church, or, which is equivalent, to carry the ministers of the 
church to remote parts to preach the Gospel, and to rae in souls to join 
themselves to the Lord. Observe, 1. Who are brought; Thy sons, that is 
such as are designed to be so, those “children of God that are seattered 
abroad,” Jno. xi. 52. 2. What they shall bring with them, They live at such 
a distance that they cannot bring their flocks and their rams; but like those 
who lived remote from Jerusalem, when they came up to worship at the feast, 
because they could not bring their tithes in specie, turned it into money, they 
shall bring “their silver ard their gold with them.” Note, When we give up 
ourselves to God we must, with ourselves, give up all we have to him. If we 
honour him with our spirits we will honour him with our substance. 3. To 
whom they shall devote and dedicate themselves and all they are worth. ‘To 
“the name of the Lord thy God,” to God as the Lord of all, and the ehurch’s 
God and King, even to the Holy One of Israel, whom Israel worships as a Holy 
One, in the beauty of holiness, “ because he hath gloritied thee.” Note, The 
honour God puts upon his church and people should not only engage us to 
honour them, but invite us to join ourselves to them; “ We will go with you, for 
God is with you,” Zee. viii. 23. 

Thirdly. ‘Those that come into the church shall be welcome; for so spacious 
is the Roly city, that though, Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, yet still 
there is room. “Therefore thy gates shall be open continually,” ver. 11, not 
only because thou hast no reason to fear thine enemies, but because thou hast 
reason to expect thy friends. And it is usual with us to leave our doors open, 
or leave some to be ready to open them all night, if we look for a child or a 
guest to come in late. Note, Christ is always ready to entertain those. that 
come to him, is never out of the way, nor can they ever come unseasonably. 
The gate of mercy is always open, night and day, or shall soon be opened to 
them that knock. Ministers, the door-keepers, must be always ready to admit 
those that offer themselves to the Lord. God not only keeps a good house in 
his church, but he keeps open house; that at any time, by the preaching of the 
word, in season and out of season, the forces of the Gentiles, and the kings or 
commanders of those forces, may be brought into the church. “ Lift up your 
heads, © ye gates,” and let such welcome guests as these come in. 

Fourthly. All that are about the church shall be made, some way or other, 
serviceable to it. ‘Though dominion is far from being founded in men’s grace, 
it is founded in God’s; and he that made the inferior creatures useful to man 
will make the nations of men useful to the church: the earth helped the 
woman; all things are for your sakes. So here, ver. 10, even the sons of 
strangers, that have neither knowledge of thee nor kindness for thee, that have 
always been aliens to the commonwealth of Israel, even they shall build up thy 
wall, and their kings shall in that and other things minister unto thee, and not 
think it any disparagement to them. ‘his was fulfilled when the king of 
Persia and the governors of the provinces, by his order, were aiding and 
assisting Nehemiah in building the wall about Jerusalem. Rather than Jeru- 
salem’s walls shall lie still in ruins, the sons of the stranger shall be raised up 
to build them. Even those that do not belong to the church yet may be a 
protection to it. And the greatest of men should not think it below them to 
minister to the church, but rejoice that they are in a eapacity and have a heart 
to do it any service; nay, it 1s the duty of all to do what they ean in their 
places to advance the interest of God’s kingdom among men. It is at their peril 
if they do not: for, ver. 12, “ The nation and kingdom that will not serve thee 
shall perish.” Not that they must perish by thy sword or thine anathemas, 
or as if this gave any countenance to the using of external force for the propa- 
gating of the Gospel, or as if men might be pompalied by penalties and punish- 
ments to come into the church; by no means. But those who will not by faith 
submit to Jesus Christ, the king of the church, and serve him, they shall perish 
eternally, Ps. ii. 12. They that will not be subject to Christ’s golden sceptre, 
to the government of his word and Spirit, that will not be brought under or 
kept in by the discipline of his family, shall be broken in pieces by bib iron rod; 
“ Bring haat forth, and slay them before me,” Lu. xix. 27. Nations of such shall 
be utterly and eternally wasted when Christ comes to take vengeance on those 
that obey not his bee , 2 Thes. i. 8. 

Fifthly. There shall be abundance of beauty added to the ordinances of 
Divine worship, ver. 13. The glory of Lebanon, the strong and stately cedars 
that grow there, shall come unto thee, as of old to Solomon, when he built the 
temple, 2 Chron. ii. 16, and with them other timber, proper for the carved work 
thereof, which the enemy bad broken down, Ps. ixxiv. 5,6. ‘The temple, the 
place of God’s sanctuary, shall not only be rebuilt, but beautitied; it is the 
place of his feet, where he rests and resides, Eze. xliii. 7. The ark is called his 
footstool, because it was under the mercy-seat, Ps. exxxii. 7. This he will 
make glorious in the eyes of his people and of all their neighbours. The glory 
of rhe aster house, to which this refers, though in many instances inferior, yet 
was really greater than the glory of the former, because Christ came to that 
temple, Mal. iii. 1. It was likewise “adorned with goodly stones and gifts,” 
Lu. xxi, 5, to which this promise may have some reference; yet so slight! did 
Christ speak of them there that we must suppose it to have its full accomplish- 
ment in the beauties of holiness, and the graces and comforts of the Spirit, with 
which gospel ordinances are adorned and enriched. 

Sixthly. The church shall appear truly great and honourable, ver. 14. The 
people of the Jews, after their return out of captivity, by degrees became more 
considerable, and made a better figure than one would have expected, after 
they had been so much reduced, and than any of the other nations recovered 
that had been in like manner humbled 7 the Chaldeans. It is probable many 
of those who had oppressed them in Babylon, when they were themselves 
driven out by the Persians, made their court to the Jews for shelter and supply, 
and were willin s to scrape acquaintance with them. It is farther fulfilled, whee 
those that have been enemies to the church are wrought upon by the grace of God 
to see their error, and come and join themselves to it. “The sons of them that 
afflicted thee,” if not they themselves, yet their children, shall truckle to thee, 
shall beg pardon for their folly, and beg an interest in thy favour, and admission 
into thy family, 1 Sam. ii. 36. A promise like this is made to the church of 
Philadelphia, /tev. iii. 9; and it is intended to be, 1. A mortification to the 
proud oppressors of the church, that have aftlicted her and despised her, and 
took a pleasure in doing it, ‘They shall be brought down, their spirits shall be 
broken, and their condition shall be so mean and miserable, that they shall be 
glad to be obliged to those whom they have most studied to disoblige. Note, 
Sooner or later God will pour contempt upon those that pus contempt upon 
his people. 2. An exaltation to the poor oppressed ones of the aE re 
this is the honour that shall be done them,—they shall have an opportunity of 
doing good to those who have done evil to them, and saving those alive that 
have afflicted and despised them. It is a pleasure to a good man, and he 
accounts it an honour, to shew mercy to those with whom he has found no 
mercy. Yet this is not all; sa shall not only become supplicants to thee for 
their own interest, but they shall give honour to thee, “ teed shall call thee the 
city of the Lord;” they shall at length be convinced that thou art a favourite 


lxi. 3. The sense is, “To appoint for them that mourn in Zion, 
that there should be given them a wreath, or crown, to put on their 
heads instead of ashes, the oil of rejoicing instead of mourning, a 
garment of praise instead of a spirit of grief and sorrow,” &c. 

lxi. 5,6. Here, as on many other occasions, the literal promise to 
Israel involves the servitude of others, who are to be the shepherds, 
ploughmen, vine-dressers, tributaries, and dependents of Israel. Wo 
think the whole is metaphorical, and that it refers to services of 
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another kind rendered to the Church. Anyhow, Christians have todo 
their share in the work of the world. . 
lxi. 8. Popular as is the rendering, “I hate robbery for burnt- 
offering,” and true as is the sentiment, the translation is serious] 
controverted. It is not easy to explain here the critical a 
but there is no doubt that the Hebrew words may be translated, “I 
hate plunder in wickedness,” i.e., wicked plunder. This ation | 
is now generally accepted by scholars. The next words, “and I will — 


ment, _ 
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of heaven, and the 
great and honourable, it is strong, it is rich, it is safe, it is beautiful, it is the 
most desirable place that can be to live in, which is the city of the Lord, which 

e owns, in which he dwells, in which religion is uppermost. Such a one is 
Zion; it is the place which God hath chosen to put his name there; it is “the 
Zion of the Holy One of Israel,” therefore we may be sure a holy city, else the 
Holy One of Israel would never be called the patron of it. 


15 Whereas thou hast been forsaken and hated, 
So that no man went through ¢hee, 


I will make thee an eternal excellency, 
A joy of many generations. 


16 Thou shalt also suck the milk of the Gentiles, 
And shalt suck the breast of kings: 
And thou shalt know that I the Lorp am thy Saviour 
And thy Redeemer, the mighty One of Jacob. 

17 For brass | will bring gold, 
And for iron I will bring silver, 
And for wood brass, 
And for stones iron : 
I will also make thy officers peace, 
And thine exactors righteousness. 

18 Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
Wasting nor destruction within thy borders ; 
But thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, 
And thy gates Praise. 

19 The sun shall be no more thy light by day ; 
Neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee: 
But the Lorp shall be unto thee an everlasting light, 
And thy God thy glory. 

20 Thy sun shall no more go down ; 

* Neither shall thy moon withdraw itself : 

For the Lorp shall be thine everlasting light, 
And the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 

21 ‘Thy people also shad/ be all righteous : 
They shall inherit the land for ever, 
The branch of my planting, 
The work of my hands, that I may be glorified. 

22 A little one shall become a thousand, 


And a smal] one a strong nation: 
I the Lorn will hasten it in his time. 


The happy and glorious state of the church is here farther foretold, referrin 
principally and ultimately to the Christian church, and the spiritual eace 0 
that ; but under the type of that little gleam of outward peace which the Jews 
sometimes enjoyed after their return out of captivity. ‘This is here spoken of, 

First. As compared with what it had been. This made her peace and honour 
the more pleasant, that her condition had been much otherwise. 

1. She had been despised, but now she should be honoured, ver. 15, 16. 
Jerusalem had been forsaken and hated, abandoned by her friends, abhorred by 
her enemies; no man went through that desolate city, but declined it as a 
rueful spectacle; it was an astonishment and a hissing. But now it shall be 
made an eternal excellency, being reformed from idolatry, and having recovered 
the tokens of God’s favour, and it shall be the joy of good people for many 
generations. Yet, considering how short Jerusalem's excellency was, and how 
short it came of the vast compass of this promise, we must look for the full 
accomplishment of it in the perpetual excellences of the gospel church, far 
exceeding those of the Old Testament church, and the glorious privileges and 
advantages of the Christian religion, which are indeed the joy of many genera- 
tions. ‘Iwo things are here spoken of as her excellency and joy, in opposition 
to her having been forsaken and hated: Ist. She shall find herself countenanced 
by her neighbours. The nations and their kings that are brought to embrace 
Christianity shall lay themselves out for the good of the church, and maintain 
its interests, with the tenderness and affection that the nurse shews to the 
child at her breast, ver. 16,“ Thou shalt suck the milk of the Gentiles,” not 
suck their blood, that is, not the spirit of the Gospel; thou shalt “suck the 
breast of kings,” which shall be to thee as nursing fathers. 2nd. She shall find 
herself countenanced by her God; “ ‘Thou shalt know that I the Lord am thy 
Saviour and thy Redeemer,” shall know it by experience; for such a salvation, 
such a redemption shall be wrought out for thee, as plainly discovers itself to be 
the work of the Lord, the work of a mighty One, for it is a great salvation; 
of the Mighty One of Jacob, for it secures the welfare of all those that are 
Israelites indeed. They before knew the Lord to be their God; now they know 
him to ee their Saviour, their Redeemer. Their Holy One now appears their 
Mighty One. : 

ry She had been impoverished, but now she shall be enriched, and every wpe 
shall be changed for the better with her, ver. 17, hen those who were raise 
out of the dust are set among princes, instead of brass money in their purses 
they have gold, and silver vessels in their houses instead of iron ones, and other 
improvements agreeable. So much shall the spiritual glory of the New Testa- 
ment church exceed the external ers and splendour of the Jewish economy, 
which had no glory in comparison with that which quite excels it, 2 Cor. iii. 10. 
When we had baptism in the room of circumcision, the Lord’s supper in the 
room of the passover, and the gospel ministry in the room of a Levitical 

riesthood, we had gold instead of brass. Sin turned gold into brass, when 

ehoboam made brazen shields, instead of the golden ones he had pawned; but 
God’s favour, when that returns, will turn brass again into gold. 
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3. She had been oppressed by her own princes, which was sadly complained 
of, not only as her sin, but as her misery, ch. lix. 14; but now all the grievances 
of that kind shall be redressed, ver. 17. “1 will make thine officers peace;” men 
of peace shall be made officers, and shall be indeed justices, not patrons of 
injustice, and justices of peace, not instruments of trouble and vexation. ‘hey 
shall be peace, that is, they shall sincerely seek thy welfare, und by their 
means thou shalt enjoy good. They shall be peace, for they shall be righteous- 
ness; and then the peace is as ariver, when the righteousness is as the waves 
of the sea. Even exactors, whose business it is to demand the public tribute, 
though they be exact, must not be exacting, but must be just to the subject as 
well as to the prince; and, according to the instructions John Baptist gave tu 
the publicans, must exact no more than is appointed them, Lu. iii. 13. 

4. She had been insulted by her neighbours, invaded, spoiled, and plundered; 
but now it shall be so no more, ver. 18, “ Violence shall no more be heard in 
thy land,” neither the threats and triumphs of those that do violence, nor the 
outcries and complaints of those that suffer violence, shall again be heard, but 
every man shall peacefully enjoy his own. ‘There shail be no wasting or 
destruction, either of persons or possessions, any where within thy borders; 
but thy walls shall be called salvation, they shall be safe and means of safety 
to thee, and thy gates shall be praise, praise to thee, every one shall consmend 
thee for the good condition they are kept in, and praise to thy God, who 
strengthens the bars of thy gates, Ps. exlvii. 13. When God’s salvation is 
upon the walls, it is fit his praises snould be in the gates, the places of 
concourse. 

Secondly. As completed in what it shall be. It should seem that in the close 
of this chapter we are directed to look farther yet, as far forward as to the 
glory and happiness of heaven, under the type and figure of the flourishing 
state of the church on earth, which yet was never such as to come any thing 
near to what is here foretold; and divers of the images and expressions here 
made use of we find in the description of the New Jerusalem, Rev, xxi. 23, and 
xxii. 5. As the prophets sometimes insensibly pass from the blessings of the 
Jewish church to the spiritual blessings of the Christian church, which are 
eternal, so sometimes they rise from the church militant to the church 
triumphant, where, and where only, all the promised peace, and joy, and 
honour, will be in perfection. 

1. God shall be all in all in the happiness here promised; so he is always to 
true believers, ver. 19. ‘he sun and moon shall be no more thy light, that is, 
God’s people, when they enjoy his favour and walk in the light of his ecounte- 
nance, make little account of sun and moon and other the lights of this worle, 
but could walk comfortably in the light of the Lord, though they should with- 
draw their shining. In heaven there shall be no occasion for sun or moon, 
for it is “the inheritance of the saints in light,” such light as will swallow 
up the light of the sun as easily as the sun oth that of a candle. Idolaters 
worshipped the sun and moon, which some have thought the most ancient 
and plausible idolatry; but those “shall be no more thy light,” shall no more 
be idolised. But the Lord shall be to thee a constant hght, both day and 
night; in the night of adversity as well as in the day of prosperity. ‘Those 
that make God their ae light shall have him their all-sufticient lght, their 
sun and shield; “ ‘hy God, thy glory.” Note, God is the glory of those whose 
God he is, and will be so to eternity, It is their glory that they have him 
for their God, and they glory in it; it is to them instead of beauty. God's 
people are, upon this account, an hcuourable people, that they have an interest 
in God as theirs in covenant. 

2. The happiness here promised shall know no change, period, or allay ; 
ver. 20, “ Thy sun shall no more go down,” but it shall be eternal day, eterna 
sunshine with thee. ‘That shall not be thy sun which is sometimes eclipsed, 
often clouded ; and, let it shine never so bright, never so warm, will certainly 
set, and leave thee in the dark, in the cold, in a few hours; but he shall be a 
sun, a fountain of light to thee, who is himself the Father of all lights, with 
whom there is no variableness nor shadow of turning, Jam. i. 17. We read of 
the sun's standing still once, and not hasting to go down for the space of a day, 
and it was a glorious day, never was the like. But what was that to the day 
that shall never have a mght? Or, if it had, it should be a light night, for 
“neither shall thy moon withdraw itself;” it shall never wane, shall never 
change, but be always at the full. The comforts and joy that are in heaven, the 
glories provided for the soul, as the light of the sun, and those prepared for 
the gioritied body too, as the light of the moon, shall never know the least 
cessation or interruption; how should they, when the Lord shall himself be 
thine everlasting light—a light which never wastes, nor can ever be extin- 
guished? “And the days of thy mourning shall be ended,” so as never to 
return; for all tears shall be wiped away, and the fountains of them, sin and 
affliction, dried up, so that “ sorrow and sighing shall tlee away ” for ever. 

3. ‘hose that are entitled to this happiness, being duly prepared and qualified 
for it, shall never be put out of the possession of it, ver. 21. “Thy people” that 
shall inhabit this new Jerusalem “shall be all righteous,” all justified by the 
righteousness of the Messiah, all sanctified by his Spirit; ali that people, that 
Jerusalem, must be righteous, must have that “holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” ‘hey are all righteous; for we know that the unrighteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. There are no poeple on earth that are 
all righteous; there is a mixture of some bad in the best societies on this 
side heaven, but there are no mixtures there. whe} shall be all righteous, 
that is, they shall be entirely righteous; as there shal be none corrupt pe | 
them, so there shall be no corruption in them; the spirits of just men shal 
there be made perfect. And there shall be all the righteous together, that 
shall replenish the new Jerusalem; it is called “the congregation of the right- 
eous,” Ps. i. 5. And because they are “all righteous,” therefore “they shall 
inherit the land for ever,” for nothing but sin can turn them out of it. ‘Lhe 
perfection of the saints’ holiness secures the perpetuity of their happiness. 

4. ‘Che glory of the church shall redound to the honour of the church's God; 
They shall appear to be “the branch of my planting, the work of my hands,’ 
and I will own them as such, It was by the grace of God that they were 
designed to this happiness; they are the branch of his planting, or of his 
plantations. He broke them off trom the wild olive, and gratted them into the 
good olive; transplanted them out of the field, when they were as tender 


: branches, into his nursery ; ay being now planted in his garden on earth, they 


might shortly be removed to his paradise in heaven, Lt was by his grace 
likewise, that they were prepared and fitted for this happiness; they are the 
work of his hands, #’ph, ii. 10; are wrought to the self-same thing, 2 Cor. v. 5. 
It is a work of time, and, when it shall be finished, will appear a work of won- 
der; and God will be glorified, who begun it, and carried it on; for the Lord 
Jesus will then be admired in all them that believe. God will glorify hinself 
in glorifying his chosen. : , 

oe 3 They will appear the more glorious, and God will be the more glorified in 
them, if we compare what they are with what they were; the happiness they 
are arrived to with the smaliness of their beginnings; ver. 22, “A little oue 
shall become a thousand, and a small one a strong nation.” The captives that 
returned out of Babylon strangely multiplied, and became a strong vation. 
The Christian church was a little one, a very small one at first; the number of 
the names was once but one hundied and twenty; yet it became a thousand. 
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direct their work in truth,” also need emendation, the sense 
being, “I will give them their reward faithfully,” or “ge will give 
them their true reward ;” i.c., the true reward of their works. It 
is rather a promise to the righteous than a menace to the wicked. 
lxi. 10. The words “decketh himself with ornaments” in the 
original refer to the head-dress worn by a priest. Hence Barnes freely 
renders them, “as a bridegroom attires himself like a priest.” A 


more exact rendering would perhaps be, “as a bridegroom puts on 


the turban of a priest.” The word translated “jewels” really 
includes bridal ornaments generally, or the special attire worn by a 
bride, jewels and dress included. 

lxii. 3. The “crown of glory,” or rather “crown of beauty ”—i.e., 
beautiful crown—might be worn on bridal and festive occasions, or 
by rulers and priests. (Esther viii. 15; Song of Solomon iii. 11; 
Isa, xxviii. 1; Zech. vi. 14.) The “royal diadem” seems to have 
been a kind of ‘urban or tiara wound about the head. 
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The stone cut out of the mountain without hands swelled so as to fill the 
earth. The triumphant church, and every glorified saint: will be a theusand 
out of a little one, a strong nation out of a small one. The grace and peace 
of the saints was at first like a grain of mustard seed; but it increaseth and 
multiplieth, and makes a little one to become a thousand, the weak to be as 
David. When they come to heaven, and look back upon the smallness of their 
beginning, they will wonder how they got thither; and so wonderful is all this 

romise that it needed the ratification with which it is closed, “I the Lord will 
Rieten it in his time.” All that is here said relating to the Jewish and Christian 
church, to the militant and triumphant church, and to every particular believer. 
Ist. It may seem too difficult to be brought about, and therefore may be 
despaired of ; but the God of almighty power hath undertaken it. I the Lord 
will do it, who can do it, and who have determined to do it. It will be done 
by him whose power is irresistible and his purposes unalterable. 2nd. It may 
seem to be delayed and put off so long that we are out of hopes of it; but, as 
the Lord will do it, so he will hasten it; will do it with all convenient speed. 
Though much time may be passed before it is done, no time shall be lost; he 
will hasten it in its time, in the proper time, in the season wherein it will be 
beautiful. He will do it in the time appointed by his wisdom, though not in 
the time prescribed by our folly. And this is really hastening it; for, though 
it seem to tarry, it doth not tarry, if it come in God’s time; for we are sure that 
that is the Lest time, which he that believes will patiently wait for. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


In this chapter, 1. We are sure to find the grace of Christ, published by himself to a 
Jost world, in the everlasting Gospel, under the type and figure of Isaiah's prophecy, 
which was to foretell the deliverance of the Jews out of Babylon, ver. I—3. Il. We 
think we find the glories of the church of Christ, its spiritual glories, described under 
the type and figure of the Jews’ prosperity after their return out of their captivity. 1. It 
is promised that the decays of the church shall be repaired, ver. 4; 2. That those 
from without shall be made serviceable to the church, ver. 5; 3. That the church shall 
be aroyal priesthood, maintained by the riches of the Gentiles, ver. 6; 4. That she 
shall have honour and joy, in lieu of all her shame and sorrow, ver. 7; 5. That her 
affairs shall prosper, ver. 8; 6. That posterity shall enjoy these blessings, ver. 9; 
7. That righteousness and salvation shall be the eternal matter of the church’s rejoicing 
and thanksgiving, ver. 10, 11. Ifthe Jewish church was ever thus blessed, much more 
shall the Christian church be so, and all that belong to it. 


A bean Spirit of the Lord Gop zs upon me ; 
Because the Lorp hath anointed me 
To preach good tidings unto the meek ; 
He hath sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 
To proclaim liberty to the captives, 
And the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; 
2 To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lorp, 
And the day of vengeance of our God ; 
To comfort all that mourn ; 
8 To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, 
To give unto them beauty for ashes, 
The oil of joy for mourning, 
The garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; 
That they might be called trees of righteousness, 
The planting of the Lorn, that.he might be glorified. 


He that is the best expositor of Scripture has, no doubt, given us the best 
exposition of these verses, even our Lord Jesus himself, who read this in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, (perhaps it was the lesson for the day,) and applied it 
entirely to himself, saying, “‘Uhis day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears, 
Lu. iv. 17, 18, 21. And the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth 
in opening of this text were admired by all that heard them. As Isaiah was 
authorized and directed to proclaim liberty to the Jews in Babylon, so was 
Christ God’s messenger, to publish a more joyful jubilee to a lost world. And 

re we are told es 
Wg Reta How he was fitted and qualified for this work. “The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me,” ver. 1. The prophets had the Spirit of God moving 
them at times, bot instructing them what to say and exciting them to say it; 
but Christ had the Spirit always resting on him without measure; but to the 
game intent that the prophets had, as a spirit of counsel and a spirit of courage, 
ch. xi. 1—3. When he entered upon the execution of his prophetical office, 
the Spirit, as a dove, descended upon him, Mat. iii. 16. This Spirit which was 
upon him he communicated to those whom he sent to proclaim the same glad 
tidings, saying to them, when he gave them their commission, “ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost,” thereby ratifying it. . , ge . 

Secondly. How he was appointed and ordained to it. The Spirit of God is 
upon me, because the Lord God has anointed me, What service God called 
him to he furnished him for; therefore gave him his Spirit, because he had, by 
a solemn and sacred unction, set him apart to this great office, as kings and 
priests were of old destined to their offices by anointing. Hence the Redeemer 
was called the Messiah, the Christ, because he was anointed with the oil of 
gladness above his fellows. “He hath sent me.” Our Lord Jesus did not go 
unsent, he had a commission from him that is the fountain of power ; the Father 
sent him, and gave him commandment. This is a great satisfaction to us, that 
whatever Christ said he had a warrant from heaven for. His doctrine was not 
his, but his that sent him. 

Thirdly. What the work was to which he was appointed and ordained. 

1. He was to be a Pieeone. was to execute the oftice of a prophet. So well 

leased was he with the good will God shewed towards men through him, that 
be would himself be the mech. of it; that an honour might thereby be put 
upon the ministry of the xospel, and the faith of the saints might be confirmed 
and encouraged. He must “ preach good tidings” (so Gospel signifies) “to the 
meek,” to the penitent, and hurable, and poor in spirit; to them the tidings of 
a Redeemer will be indeed good tidings, pure Gospel, faithful sayings, and 
worthy of all acceptation. The poor are commonly best disposed to receive 
the Gospel, Jas. ii. 5; and then it is likely to profit us when it is received with 
meekness, as it ought to be. To such Christ preached good tidings, when he 
said, “ Blessed are the meek.” 

2. He was to be a healer; was sent “to bind ae the broken-hearted ;” as 
pained limbs are rolled to give them ease as broken bones and bleeding wounds 
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are bound up, that they may knit and close again. ‘I‘hose whose hearts are 
broken for sin, that are truly humbled under the sense of guilt, and dread of 
wrath, are furnised in the Gon el of Christ with that which will make them 
easy, and silence their fears. ‘hose only who have experienced the pains of 
a pentenyal contrition may expect the pleasure of Divine cordials and con- 
solations. 

3. He was to be a deliverer. He was sent as a prophet to preach, as a priest 
to heal, and as a king to issue out proclamations; and those of two kinds: 
lat. Proclamations of peace to his friends. He shall “ proclaim liberty to the 
captives,” (as Cyrus did to the Jews in captivity,) “‘and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound.” Whereas by the guilt of sin we are bound over to the 
justice of God, are his lawful captives, sold for sin till payment be made of 
that great debt, Christ lets us know that he has made satisfaction to Divine 
justice for that debt, that his satisfaction is accepted; and if we will plead that, 
and depend upon it, and make over ourselves and all we have to him, in a 
grateful sense of the kindness he hath done us, we may by faith sue out our 
pardon, and take the comfort of it; there is, and shall be no condemnation to us. 

nd whereas by the dominion of sin in us we are bound under the power of 
Satan, sold under sin, Christ lets us know that he hath conquered Satan; 
hath destroyed him that had the power of death, and his works, and provided 
for us grace sufficient, to enable us to shake off the yoke of sin, and to loose 
ourselves from those bands of our neck. The Son is ready by his Spirit te 
make us free, and then shall we be free indeed; not only discharged from the 
miseries of captivity, but advanced to all the immunities and dignities ot 
citizens. This is the Gospel proclamation, and it is like the blowing of the 
jubilee trumpet, which proclaimed the great year of release, Lev. xxv. 9, 40; 
in allusion to which it is here called ‘the acceptable pe of the Lord,” the 
time of our acceptance with God, which is the original of our liberties. Or, 
it is called the year of the Lord, because it publisheth his free grace to his own 
glory; and an acceptable year, because it brings glad tidings to us, and what 
cannot but be very acceptable to those who know the capacities and necessities 
of their own souls. 2nd. Proclamations of war against his enemies. Christ 
proclaims “the day of vengeance of our God ;” the vengeance he takes, First. 
On sin and Satan, death and hell, and all the porary of darkness, that were to 
be destroyed, in order to our deliverance. ese Christ triumphed over in his 
cross, having spoiled and weakened them, shamed them, and made a show of 
them openly, and therein took vengeance on them for all the injury they had 
done, both to God and man, Col. ii. 15. Secondly. On those of the children of 
men that stand it out against those fair offers. They shall not only be left as the 
deserve in their captivity, but be dealt with as enemies. We have the Gospe 
summed up, Mar. xvi. 16, where that part of it, “ He that believeth shall be 
saved,” proclaims “ the ecezpiable year of the Lord,” to those that will accept 
of it; but the other part, “He that believes not shall be damned,” proclaims 
“the day of vengeance of our God,” that vengeance which he will take of those - 
that “obey not the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” 2 Thes. i. 8. ' 

4. He was to be a comforter ; and so he is a preacher, healer, and deliverer. He 
is sent “to comfort all that mourn,” and, mourning, seek to him, and not to the 
world for comfort. Christ not only provides comfort for them, and proclaims it, 
but he applies it to them; he doth by his Spirit comfort them. There is enough 
in him to comfort all that mourn, whatever their sore or sorrow is; but this 
comfort is sure to them that mourn in Zion, that is, that sorrow after a godly 
sort, according to God, for his residence is in Zion; that mourn because of 
Zion’s calamities and desolations, and mingle their tears by a holy sympathy 
with those of all God’s suitening people, though they themselves are not in 
trouble; such tears God has a bottle for, Ps. lvi. 8, such mourners he has 
comfort in store for. As blessings out of Zion are spiritual blessings, so 
mourners in Zion are holy mourners; such as carry their sorrows to the throne 
of grace, (for in Zion was the mercy-seat,) and pour them out, as Hannah did 
before the Lord. To such as these Christ hath appointed by his Gospel, and 
will give by his Spirit, ver. 3, those consolations which will not only ga 
them under their sorrows, but turn them into songs of praise. He will give 
them, Ist. “ Beauty for ashes ;” whereas they lay in ashes, as was usual in times 
of great mourning, they shati not only be raised out of their dust, but made 
to look pleasant. Note, The holy cheerfulness of Christians is their beauty, 
and a great ornament to their profession. Here is an elegant paronomasia in 
the original, he will give them reid mre hai ge (7 for epher,—‘ashes;’ he will 
turn their sorrow into joy as quickly and as easily as you can transpose a letter, 
for he speaks and it is done. 2nd. The “ oil of joy,” which makes the face to 
shine, instead of mourning, which disfigures the countenance, and makes it 
unlovely. This oil of joy the saints have from that oil of gladness with which 
Christ himself was anointed above his fellows, Heb. i. 9. 3rd. “ The garments 
of praise,” such beautiful eerciente as were worn on thanksgiving days, instead 
of the spirit of heaviness, dimness, or contraction; open joys for secret mourn- 
ings; the spirit of heaviness they keep to themselves. Zion’s mourners weep 
in secret; but the joy they are recompensed with, they are clothed with, as 
with a garment, in the eye of others. Observe, Where God gives the oil of joy, 
he gives the garment of praise. ‘Those comforts which come from God dispose 
the heart to, and enlarge the heart in, thanksgivings to God. Whatever we 
have the joy of, God must have the praise and ory of. 

5. He was to be a planter ; for the church is God's husbandry. Therefore he 
will do all this for his people, will cure their wounds, release them out of bond- 
age, and comfort them in their sorrows, “that they may be called trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord;” that they might be so, and be acknow- 
ledged to be so; that they may be ornaments to Ged’s vineyard, and may be 
fruitful in the truits of righteousness, as the branches of God’s planting, ch. Ix. 21. 
All that Christ doth for us is to make us God’s oe and some way service- 
able to him, as living trees, planted in the house of the Lord and flourishing in 
the courts of our God. And all this “that he may be glorified ;” that is, that we 
may be brought to glorify him by a sincere devotion, and an exemplary con- 
versation ; for “herein is our Father glorified, that we ring forth much truit;” 
and that others also may take occasion from God’s favour shining on his people, 
and his grace shining in them, to praise him; and that he might be for ever 
glorified in his saints. 


4 And they shall build the old wastes, 

They shall raise up the,former desolations, 

And they shall repair the waste cities, 

The desolations of many generations. 
5 And strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, 

And the sons of the alien shall be your plowmen and 

your vinedressers. : 

6 But ye shall be named the Priests of the Lorn. 

Men shall call you the Ministers of our God : ’ 


lxii, 4. As the margin explains, the word Hephzibah means “my 
delight is in her,” and Beulah signifies “married.” The words for 
«Forsaken’’ and “ Desolate” are Azubah and Shemamah, and they 
also might have been left untranslated, if properly explained in the 
margin. 

tei. 5. The rendering “so shall thy sons marry thee” has been 
objected to, and Lowth translates ‘‘so shall thy restorer wed thpe,” 
in which he has found followers. No such change is, however, 
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needed, as will be seen if we render “so shall thy children be wedded 
to thee.” The marriage idea here is that of taking one under pro- 
tection and direction. From the etymology of the Hebrew words for 
husband and marriage we may gather, as we may from the well- 
known customs and opinions of the East, that a Jewish husband 


stood in the relation of lord and master to his wife, children, 


domestics, and property, but with corresponding duties of support, q 
lxii. 6. Several variations of the English version of the he 5 


ministers, shall have the advantage of it. 
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Ye shall eat the riches of the Gentiles, 

And in their glory shall ye boast yourselves. 
7 For your shame ye shall have double; 
And /or confusion they shall rejoice in their portion : 
Therefore in their land they shall possess the double : 
Everlasting joy shall be unto them. 
For I the Lorp love judgment, 
T hate robbery for burnt offering ; 
And I will direct their work in truth, 
And I will make an everlasting covenant with them. 
And their seed shall be known among the Gentiles, 
And their offspring among the people ; 
All that see them shall acknowledge them, 
That they ave the seed which the Lorp hath blessed. 


Promises are here made to the Jews now returned out of captivity, and 
settled again in their own land, which are to be extended to the gospel church, 
and all believers, who through grace are delivered out of spiritual thraldom ; 
for they are capable of being spiritually applied. . 

First. It is promised that their houses shall be rebuilt, ver. 4; that their cities 
should be raised out of the ruins in which they had long lain, and should be 
fitted up for their use again. “ They shall build the old wastes ;” that is, the 
old wastes shall be built, the waste cities shall be repaired, the former desola- 
tions, even “the desolations of many generations,” which it was feared would 
never be repaired, shall be raised up. The setting up of Christianity in the 
world repaired the decays of natural religion, and raised up those desolations 
both of piety and honesty which had been for many generations the reproach 
of mankind. An unsanctified soul is like a city that is broken down, and has 
no walls, like a house in ruins; but by the power of Christ’s Gospel and grace 
it is repaired, it is put in order again, and fitted to be a habitation of God 
through the Spirit. .And they shall do this, they that are released out of 
captivity; for we are brought out of the house of bondage, that we may serve 
God both in building up ourselves to his glory and helping to build up his 
church on earth. ' 

Secondly. They that were so lately servants themselves, working for their 
oppressors, and lying at their mercy, shall now have servants to do their work 
for them, and be at their command; not of their brethren, they are all the 
Lord's freemen, but of the strangers, and the sons of the alien, who shall keep 
their sheep, till their ground, and dress their gardens, the ancient employments 
of Abel, Cain,and Adam. “ Sahay aaa shall feed your flocks,” ver. 5. nen by 
the grace of God we attain to a holy indifferency as to all the affairs of this 
world, buying as though we possessed not, when, though our hands are em- 
ployed about them, our hearts are not entangled with them, but reserved 
entire for God and his service, then the sons of the alien are our ploughmen 
and vinedressers. x 

Thirdly. They shall not only be released out of their captivity, but highly 
preferred, and honourably employed, ver. 6. While the strangers are keeping 
your flocks, you shall be keeping the charge of the sanctuary; instead of being 
slaves to your taskmasters, “you shall be named the dsr of the Lord,” a high 
and holy calling. Priests were princes’ peers, and in Hebrew were called b ihe 
same name. You shall be the ministers of our God, as the Levites were. Note, 
Those whom God sets at eerie he sets to work. He delivers them out of the 
hands of their enemies that they may serve him, Lu. i. 74, 75; Ps. exvi. 16. 
But his service is perfect freedom; nay, it is the greatest honour. When God 
brought Israel out of Egypt, he took them to be to hima kingdom of priests. 
Ex. xix. 5. And the gospel church is a royal priesthood, 1 Pet. ii. 9. All 
believers are made to our God kings and priests; and they ought to carry 
themselves so in their devotions, and in their whole conversation, with Holiness 
to the Lord written upon their foreheads, that men may call them the priests 
of the Lord. . 

Fourthly. The wealth and honour of the Gentile converts shall redound to 
the benefit and credit of the church, ver. 6. The Gentiles shall be brought 
nto the church, those that were strangers shall become fellow-citizens with 
fhe saints ; and with themselves they shall bring all they have, to be devoted 
fo the glory of God, and used in his pean and the priests, the Lord’s 

wi 
quickening, as well as a comfort and encouragement, to all geod Christians, 
to see the Gentiles serving the interests of God's vingdom. 1. oe “ shall eat 
the riches of the Gentiles;” not which they have hemselves seized by violence, 
but which is fairly and honourably presented to tnem, as gifts brought to the 
altar, which the priests and their families lived comfortably upon. It is not 
said, Ye shall hoard the riches of the Gentiles, and treasure it, but eat it; 
for there is nothing better in riches than to use them, and to do good with 
them. 2. They shall boast themselves in their glory. Whatever was the 
honour of the Gentile converts before their conversion, their nobility, estates, 
learning, virtue, or places of trust and power, it shall all turn to the reputation 
of the church to which they have joined themselves; and whatever is their 
glory after their conversion, their holy zeal, and strictness of conversation, their 
usefulness, their patient suffering, and all the instances of that blessed change 


be a great strengthening and . 
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which Divine grace hath made in them, shall be very much for the glory of God, | 


and therefore all good men shall glory in it. i, rT : 
Fifthly. They shall have abundance of comfort and satisfaction in their own 
bosoms, ver. 7. ‘The Jews no doubt had so, after their return. They were in 
a new world, and now knew how to value |i 
of which were continually fresh and blooming. And much more do all those 
rejoice whom Christ hath brought into the glorious liberty of God’s children, 
especially when the privileges of their adoption shall be completed in the resur- 
rection of the body. 1. “They shall rejoice in their portion.” They shall not 
only have their own again, but (which is a farther gift of God) they shall have 
the comfort of it, and a heart to rejoice in it, eel. iii. 13. Though the houses 
of the returned Jews, as well as their temple be much inferior to what they 
were before the captivity, yet they shall be well pleased with them, and thank- 
ful for them. It is a portion in their land; their own land, the poly land, 
manuel’s land; and dhoteteré they shall rejoice in it, having so lately known 
what it was to be strangers in a strange land. They that have God and heaven 
for their Portion nave reason to say they have a worthy portion, and to rejoice 
in it. Everlasting joy shall be unto them;” that is, a joyful state of their 
people, which shall last long, much longer than the captivity had lasted. Yet 
that joy of the Jewish nation was so much alloyed, so often interrupted, and 
go soon brought to an end, that we must look for the accomplishment of this 
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liberty and provanty, the pleasures | 
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promise in the spiritual joy which believers have in God, and the eternal joy 
they hope for in heaven. 3. This shall be a double recompence to them, and 
more than dottble, for all the reproach and vexation they have lain under in the 
land of their captivity; For your shame you shall have double honour, and in 
your land you shall possess double wealth to what you lost; the blessing of 
God upon it, and the comfort you shall have in it, shall make it an abundant 
reparation for all the damages you have received. You shall not only be owned 
as God’s sons, but as his firstborn, #2. iy. 22, and therefore entitled to a double 
portion. As the miseries of their captivity were so great, that in them they are 
said to have received double for all their sins, ch. xl. 2, so the joys of their 
return shall be so great, that in them they shall receive double for all their 
shame. The former is applicable to the fulness of Christ’s satisfaction, in which 
God received double for all our sins; the latter to the fulness of heaven’s joys, 
in which we shall receive more than double for all our services and sufferings. 
Job’s case illustrates this; when God turned again his captivity, he gave him 
twice as much as he had before. 

Sixthly. God will be their faithful guide, and a God in covenant with them; 
ver, 8, “I will direct their work in truth.” God, by his providence, will order 
their affairs for the best, according to the word of his truth. He will guide 
them in the ways of true prosperity, by the rules of true policy; he will by his 

race direct the works of good people in the right way, the true way, that 
eads to happiness; he will direct them to be done in sincerity, and then they 
are ipmers to him. God desires truth in the inward part; and if we do our 
works in truth he will make an everlasting covenant with us; for to those that 
walk before him, and are upright, he will certainly be a God all-sufticient. 
Now, as a reason both for this and of the foregoing promise, that God will 
ate le to them double for their shame, those words come in in the former 

art of the verse, “I the Lord love judgment.” He loves that judgment should 

e done among men, both between magistrates and subjects, and between 
neighbour and neighbour, and therefore he hates all injustice. And when 
wrongs are done to his people; by their oppressors and persecutors, he is dis- 
pleased with them, not only because they are done to his people, but because 
they are wrongs, and against the eternal rules of equity. But if men do not do 
justice, he loves to do judgment himself, in righting them that suffer wrong, 
and punishing them that doit. God pleads his people's injured cause, not cole 
because he is jealous for them, but because he is jealous for justice. To illus. 
trate this it is added, that he hates robbery for burnt offerings. He hates 
injustice even in his own people, that honour him with what they have in their 
burnt offerings; much more doth he hate it when it is against his own people. 
If he hates robbery when it is for burnt offerings to himself, much more when 
it is for burnt offerings to idols, and when not only his people are robbed of 
their estates, but he is robbed of his offerings. Itisa tent much to the honour 
of God, that ritual services will never atone for the violation of moral 
nor will it justify man’s robbery to say, it was for ‘ 


precepts, 
it , burnt offerings, or 
Corban, it is a gift. 


an 
Behold, to obey 1s better than sacrifice;” to do justly and 
love mercy better than thousands of rams; ney, that robbery is most hateful 
to God of all other which is covered with this pretence, for it makes the right- 
eous God to be the patron of unrighteousness. Some make this a reason of the 
rejection of the Jews upon the bringing 19 of the Gentiles, ver. 6; because they 
were so corrupt in their morals, and while they tithed mint and cummin made 
nothing of judgment and mercy, Mat. xxiii. 2, whereas God loves judgment, 
and insists upon that; and he hates both robbery for burnt offerings and burnt 
offerings for robbery too, as that of the Pharisees, who made long prayers, that 
they might the more plausibly devour widows’ houses. Others read these 
words thus, ‘I hate rapine by iniquity,’ that is, the spoil which the enemies of 
God’s people had unjustly made of them; this God hated, and therefore would 
reckon with them for it. 

Seventhly. God will entail a blessing upon their posterity after them, ver. 9. 
Their seed, that is, the children of these persons themselves, that are now the 
blessed of the Lord, or their successors in profession, the church’s seed, shall 
be “accounted to the Lord for a generation,” Ps. xxii. 30. 1. The shall sig- 
nalize themselves, and make their neighbours to take notice of them. They 
“shall be known among the Gentiles;” shall distinguish themselves by the 
gravity, seriousness, humility, and cheerfulness of their conversation, especially 
by that brotherly love by which all men shall know them to be Christ’s dis- 
ciples; and, they thus distinguishing themselves, God shall dignify them by 
making them the blessings of their age, and instruments of his glory; and by 
giving them remarkable tokens of his favour, which shall make them eminent, 
and gain them respect from all about them. Let the children of godly parents 
love in such a manner as that they may be known to be so, that all who 
observe them may see in them the fruits of a good education, and an answer 
to the prayers that were put up for them; and then they may expect that God 
will make them known, by the fulfilling of that promise to them, that the 
generation of the upright shall be blessed. 2. God shall have the glory of this, 
for every one shall attribute it to the blessing of God. All that see them shall 
see so much of the grace of God in them, and his favour towards them, that 
they shall acknowledge them to be the seed which the Lord hath blessed, and 
doth bless, for it includes both. See what itis to be blessed of God. Whatever 
good appears in any, it must be taken notice of as the fruit of God's blessing 
and he must be glorified in it, 


10 I will greatly rejoice in the Lorn, 

My soul shall be joyful in my God ; 

For he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, 

He hath covered me with the robe of righteousness, 

As a bridegroom decketh Aimse// with ornaments, 

And as a bride adorneth herse// with her jeweis 

For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, 

And as the garden causeth the things that are sown ‘n it 
to spring forth ; 

So the Lord Gop will canse righteousness and praise 

To spring forth before all the nations. 


Some make this the song of joy and praise to be sung by the prophet in tis 
name of Jerusalem, congratulating the happy change of her circumstances in 
the accomplishment of the foregoing promises. Others make it to be spoken 
by Christ, in the name of the New Testament church, triumphing in gospei 
grace. We may take in both, the former a type of the latter. We are here 
taught to rejoice with holy joy, to God’s honour, ; : 

First. In the beginning of this good work, the clothing of the church with 
righteousness and salvation, yer. 10. Upon this account, “I will greatly rejoice 
in the Lord.” Those that rejoice in God have cause to rejoice greatly ; and we 
need not fear running into an extreme in the greatness of our joy, when we 


ll 


rendered “‘ ye that make mention of the Lord” have been proposed. 
Hence the margin, “ye that are the Lord's remembrancers ;” Barnes, 
“ye who preserve the memory of Jehovah ;” others, “ ye that praise 
the Lord.” The last comes, perhaps, nearest the true idea; but we 
should prefer “ye that commemorate the Lord,” as still more exact. 
At the same time, the following verse seems to imply that this com- 
memoration took the form of praise and also of supplication. 

lxii. 10. The exhortation to prepare a highway is followed by 


another to remove from it the loose stones which might impede 
progress. 

Ixii. 11. The word “salvation” here means a saviour, and so 
some translate it, but no alteration is reyuired, as the sense is 
evident. 

lxii. 12. The Hebrew term derushah, rendered “sought out,” is 
explained by Gesenius to mean here frequented, or celebrated. 

lxiii. 1. Edom is Idumwa, and Bozrah a city, at one time chief city 
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make God the gladness of our joy. The first gospel fee. begins like this, “ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, 
Lu. i. 46,47. There is just matter for this joy, and all the reason in the world 
it should terminate in God; for salvation and righteousness are wrought out 
and brought in, and the church is clothed with it. The salvation God wrought 
for the Jews, and that righteousness of his in which he appeared for them, and 
that reformation which appeared among them, made them look as glorious in 
the eyes of all wise men as if they had been clothed in robes of state, or nup- 
tial garments. Christ hath clothed his church with an eternal salvation, and 
that is truly great, by clothing it with the righteousness both. of justification 
and sanctification. ‘he clean linen is the righteousness of saints, Rev. xix. 8. 
Observe how these two are put together. Those, and those only, shall be 
clothed with the garments of salvation hereafter that are covered with the robe 
of righteousness now. And those garments are rich and sploudié clothing, like 
the priestly garments, (for so the word signifies,) with which the bridegroom 
decks himself; the brightness of the sun itself is compared tu them, Ps. xix. 5. He 
i as a brideyroom coming out of his chamber Fampiciele dressed. Such is the 
beauty of God's grace in those that are clothed with the robe of righteousness, 
that by the righteousness of Christ are recommended to God’s favour, and by 
the sanctification of the Spirit have God's image renewed upon them. ‘They 
are decked as a bride to be espoused to God, and taken into covenant with him; 
they are decked as a priest to be employed for God, and taken into communion 
with him. P 
Secondly. In the progress and continuance of this good work, ver. 11. It is 
not like a day of triumph, which is glorious for the present, but is soon over; 
uo, the righteousness and salvation with which the church is clothed are 
durable clothing ; so they are said to be, ch. xxiii. 18. The church, when she 
is pleasing herself with the righteousness and salvation that Jesus Christ has 
clothed her with, rejoiceth to think that these inestimable blessings shall both 
spring for future ages and spread to distant regions, 1. ‘They shall spring forth 
for ages to come, as the fruits of the earth, which are produced every year 
from generation to generation; as the earth, even that which lies common, 
brings forth her bud, the tender grass at the return of the year, and as the 
garden enclosed causeth the things that are sown in it to spring forth in their 
season, so duly, so constantly, so powerfully, and with such advantage to 
mankind, “ will the Lord God cause righteousness and _ praise to spring forth,” 
by virtue of the covenant of grace, as that by virtue of the covenant of provi- 
dence. See what the promised blessings are, righteousness and praise; for 
they that are clothed with righteousness shew forth the praises of him that 
clothed them. ‘These shall spring forth under the influence of the dew of 
Divine grace. Though it may sometimes be winter with the church, when 


those blessings seem to. wither, and do not appear, yet the root of them is | 


fixed. A spring-time will come when, through the reviving beams of the ap- 
roaching Sun of righteousness, they shall flourish again. 2. They shall spread 

Fri and spring forth before all the nations; the great salvation shall be pub- 

lished and proclaimed to all the world, and the ends of the earth shall see it. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


The business of prophets was both to preach and pray. In thischapter, I. The prophet 
determines to apply himself closely and constantly to this business, ver. 1. II. God 
appoints him, and others of his prophets, to continue to do so, for the encouragement 
of his people during the delays of their deliverance, ver, 6,7. III. The promises are 
here repeated and ratified of the great things God would do for his church; for the Jews 
after their return out of captivity, and for the Christian church when it shall be set up 
in the world. 1. The church shall be made honourable in the eyes of the world, ver, 2; 
2. It shall appear to be very dear to God, precious and honourable in his sight, ver. 3—5; 
3. It shall enjoy great plenty, ver. 8, 9; 4. It shall be released out of captivity, and 
grow up again into a considerable nation, particularly owned and favoured by heaven, 
ver, lu—12. 


OR Zion's sake will I not hold my peace, 
And for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest, 
Until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, 
And the salvation thereof as a lamp ¢hat burneth. 
2 And the Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, 
And all kings thy glory: 
And thou shalt be called by a new name, 
Which the mouth of the Lorp shall name. [Lorp, 
3 ‘Thou shalt also be a crown of glory in the hand of the 
And a royal diadem in the hand of thy God. 
4 Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken ; 
Neither shall thy land any more be termed Desolate : 
But thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah, 
And thy land Beulah: [ married. 
For the Lorp delighteth in thee, and thy land shall be 
5 For as a young man marrieth a virgin, 
So shall thy sons marry thee: 
And as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, 
So shall thy God rejoice over thee. 


The prophet here tells us, 

First. What he will do for the church. A prophet, as he is a seer so he isa 
spokesman. ‘This prophet here resolves to perform that office faithfully, ver. 1. 
He will not hold his peace, he will not rest; he will mind his business, will 
take pains, and never desire to take his ease; and herein he was a type of 
Christ, who was indefatigable in executing the office of a prophet, and made 
it his meat and drink till he had finished his work. Observe here, 1, What 
the prophet’s resolution is: He will not hold his peace, he will continue instant 
in preaching; will not only se atony deliver, but frequently repeat, the mes- 
sages he hath received from the Lord. If people receive not the precepts and 
promises at first, he will inculcate them, and give them line upon line; and he 
will continue instant in prayer 5 he will never hold his peace at the throne 
of grace till he has prevailed with God for the mercies promised. He will give 
himself to prayer, and to the ministry of the word, as Christ's ministers must, 
Acts vi. 4, must labour frequently in both, and never be weary of this well- 
doing. The business of ministers is to speak from God to his people, and to 
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God for his people; and in neither of these must they be silent. 2. What 
is the principle of this resolution: For Zion’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s; not 
for the sake of any private interest of his own, but for the church’s sake, 
because he has an affection and concern for Zion, and it lies near his heart. 
Whatever becomes of his own house and family, he desires to see the good 
of Jerusalem, and resolves to seek it all the days of his life, Ps. exxii. 8, 9; 
exxviii 5. It is God’s Zion, and his Jerusalem, and it is therefore dear to him, 
because it is so to God, and because God’s glory is interested in its prosperity. 
3. How long he resolves to continue this importunity: Till the promise of the 
church's righteousness and salvation, which was in the foregoing chapter, be 
accomplished. Isaiah will not himself live to see the release of the captives out 
of Babylon, much less the bringing in of the Gospel, in which grace reigna 
through righteousness unto life and salvation; yet he will not hold his peace 
till these be accomplished, even the utmost of them, because his prophecies 
will continue speaking of these things; and there shall, in every age, be a 
remnant that shall continue to pray for them, as successors to him, till the 
promises be performed, and so the prayers answered that were rounded upon 
them. ‘Then the church's righteousness and salvation will go forth as bright- 
ness, and as a lamp that burneth, so plainly that it will carry its own evidence 
along with it. It will bring honour and comfort to the church, which will 
hereupon both look pleasant and appear illustrious; and it will bring instruc- 
tion and direction to the world, a light not only to the eyes, but to the feet, and 
to the paths of thuse who before sat in darkness, and in the shadow of death. 

Secondly. What God will do for the church. ‘The prophet can but pray and 
preach, but God will confirm the word, and answer the prayers. 

1, The church shall be greatly admired. When that Hahteousnees which is her 
salvation, her praise, and her glory, shall be brought forth, the Gentiles shall 
see it. The tidings of it shall be carried to the Gentiles, and a tender of it 
made them. They may so see this righteousness as to share in it, if it be not 
their own fault. Even kings shall see, and be in love with tle glory of thy 
righteousness, ver. 2; shall overlook the glory of their own courts and king- 
doms, and look at, and look after, the spiritual glory of the church, as that 
which excelleth. 

z. She shall be truly admirable. Great names make men considerable in the 
world, and great respects are paid them thereupon. Now it is agreed, that 
honor est in honorante,—‘ the honour is to be ued or not, according as the 
person is that doth the honour.’ God is the fountain of honour, and from him the 
church’s honour comes, “Thou shalt be called by a new name,” a pleasant 
name, such as thou wast never called by before; no, not in the day of thy 
greatest prosperity, and the reverse of that which thou wast called by in the 
day of thine affliction; thou shalt have a new character, be advanced to a new 
dignity, and those about thee shall have new thoughts of thee. This seems 
to be alluded to in that promise, Rev. ii. 17, of the “white stone, and in the 


stone a new name,” and that, Rev. iii. 12, of “the name of the city of my God, : 


and my new name.” It is aname “which the mouth of the Lord shall name, 
who we are sure miscalls nothing, and who will oblige others to call her by the 
name he hath given her; for his judgment is according to truth, and all shall 
concur with it sooner or later. T’wo names God shall give her: : 

Ist. He shall call her his crown; ver. 3, “Thou shalt be a crown of glory in 
the hand of the Lord;” not on his head, as adding any real honour or power 
to him, as crowns do to those that are crowned with them, but in his hand. He 
is pisaied to account them, and shew them forth, as a glory and beauty to him, 
When he took them to be his people, it was that they might be unto him “for 
a name, and for a praise, and for a glory,” Jer. xiii. 1). ‘ Thou shalt be a crown 
of glory, and a royal diadem,” through the hand, the good hand, of thy God 
upon thee; he shall make thee so, for he shall be to thee a crown of glory, 
ch. xxviii. 8. Thou shalt be so in his hand, that is, under his protection. He 
that shall put glory upon thee shall create a defence upon all that glory, so that 
the flowers of thy crown shall never be withered nor its jewels lost. 

2nd, He shall call her his spouse, ver. 4, 5. This is a yet greater, honour, 
especially considering what a forlorn condition she had been in. First. Her 
case had been very melancholy. She was called forsaken, and her land desolate 
during the captivity, like a woman reproachfully divorced, or left a disconsolate 
widow. Such was the state of religion in the world before the preaching of 
the Gospel; it was in a manner forsaken, and desolate; a thing that no man 
looked after, or had any real concern for. Secondly. It should now be very 
pleasant; for God would return in mercy to her. Instead of those two names 
of be igre she shall be called by two honourable names. lst. She shall be 
called Hephzibah, which signifies, ‘my delight is in her;’ it was the name of 
Hezekiah’s queen, that was Manasseh’s mother, 2 Ain. xxi. 1; a proper name 
for a wife, who ought to be her husband’s delight, Pr.v. 19. And here it is the 
church’s Maker that is her husband; ‘‘the Lord delighteth in thee.” God, by his 
grace, hath wrought that in his church which makes her his delight, she being 
refined and reformed, and brought, home to him; and then by his providence 
he doth that for her which makes it appear that she is his delight, and that he 
delights to do her good. 2nd. She shall be called Beulah, which signifies, 
‘married;’ whereas she had been desolate, a condition opposed to that of the 
married wife, ch. liv. 1. ““ Thy land shall be married,” that is, it shall become 
fruitful again, and be replenished. Though she has long been barren, she shall 
again be pened; shall again he made to keep house, and to be ‘a joyful 
mother of children,” Ps. cxiii. 9. She shall be married ; for, (1.) Her sons shall 
heartily espouse the land of their nativity, and the interests of it, which they 
had for a long time neglected, as despairing ever to have any comfortable 
enjoyment of it. Thy sons shail marry thee, that is, they shall live with thee, 
and take delight in thee. When they were in Babylon, they seemed to have 
espoused that land, for they were appointed to settle, and to seek the peace of 
it, Jer. xxix, 6—7; but now they shall again marry their own land, “as a youn, 
man marrieth a virgin” that he takes great delight in, is extremely fond of, an 
is likely to have many children by. It bodes well to a land when its own natives 
and inhabitants are pleased with it, prefer it before other lands; when its 
princes marry their country, and resolve to take their lot with it. (2.) Which 
is much better: her God shall betroth her to himself in Tighe 
Hos. ji. 19, 20, He will take pleasure in his church; “ As the bridegroom re- 
joiceth over the bride,” is pleased with his relation to her, and her affection 
to him, “so shall thy God rejoice over thee,” shall rest in his love to thee, 
Zeph. iti. 17; shall take pleasure in thee, Ps. exlvii. 10; and shall delight to do 
thee good with his whole heart, and his whole soul, Jer. xxxii. 41. This is very 
applicable to the love Christ. has for his church, and the complacency he takes 
in * which appears so bright in Solomon’s Song, and which will be complete 
in heaven. ‘ 


6 I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, 
Which shall never hold their peace day nor night 
Ye that make mention of the Lorp, keep not silence, 

7 And give him no rest, [the earth. 
Till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in 


of Edom.~ It was called Bostra by the Greeks, and is now a village 
with ruins. The word for “travelling” is variously explained, 
Fiirst understands it to mean “prostrating” others; Gesenius 
applies it to throwing back the head in pride. Others suppose it 
means to remove; but whether to remove men or to remove one’s self 
is not agreed, Perhaps the word “bowing” conveys the idea, but 
leaves it uncertain whether he that comes from Edom bows others 
or bows himself, This ambiguity seems to be inherent in the word, 
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lxiii. 2,3. The custom of treading grapes in a vat or other 
receptacle is one which is still followed in some parts of Syria and 
elsewhere. In verse 8 for “ people” read “nations,” and instead of 
“for I will,” &c., render literally, “and I trod in my anger, and 
trampled them in my wrath, and their blood (literally, juice) 
sprinkled my garments, and I stained all my raiment.” The langu 


age — 
is historical in form, and should be so translated, although spoken by 


anticipation as a portion of a prophecy or prophetic vision. 
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8 The Lorp hath sworn by his right hand, and by the arm jie God, Joel ii. 14; that he hath in an estate is, that it gives him an oppcr 


of his strength, 
Surely I will no more give thy corn 
To be meat for thine enemies ; 
And the sons of the stranger shall not drink thy wine, 
For the which thou hast laboured : 
9 But they that have gathered it shall eat it, 
And praise the Lorp ; 
And they that have brought it together shall drink it 
In the courts of my holiness. 


Two things are here promised to Jerusalem: 

First. Plenty of the means of grace; abundance of good preaching and good 
praying, ver. 6,7. And this shews the method God takes when he designs 
mercy for a people; he first brings them to their duty, and pours out a spirit 
of prayer upon them, and then brings salvatica to them. Provision is here 
made 

1? ‘Phat ministers may do their duty as watchmen. It is here spoken of asa 
token for good, as a step towards farther mercy, and an earnest of it, that, in 
order to what he designed for them, he would set watchmen on their walls, 
that should never hold their peace. Note, Ist. Ministers are watchmen on the 
church’s walls; for it is as a city besieged, whose concern it is to have sentinels 
on the walls, to take notice, and pire notice, of the motions of the enemy. It 
is necessary that, as watchmen, they be wakeful and faithful, and willing to 
endure hardness, 2nd. They are concerned to stand upon their guard day and 
night. They must never be off their watch as long as those for whose souls 
they watch are not out of danger. 3rd. They must never hold their peace; 
they must take all opportunities to give warning to sinners, in season, out of 
season ; and must never betray the cause of Christ nya treacherous or cowardly 
silence. They must never hold their peace at the throne of grace; must pray 
and not faint; as Moses lifted up his hands, and kept them steady, till Israel 
had got the victory over Amalek, Fz. xvii. 10, 11. 

2. That people may do their duty, as those that make mention of the Lord. 
Let not them keep silence neither, let not them think it enough that their 
watchmen pray for them, but let them pray for themselves; and all little 
enough to meet the approaching merns with due solemnity. Note, Ist. It is 
the character of God's professing people that they make mention of the Lord 
and continue to do so even in bad times, when the land is termed forsaken an 
desolate. They ‘are the Lord’s remembrancers,’ so the margin reads it; they 
remember the Lord themselves, and put one another in mind of him. 2nd. God's 
professing people must be a praying people, must be public-spirited in prayer, 
and must wrestle with God in prayer, and continue to do so, eep not 
silence,” never grow remiss in the duty, or weary of it: “Give him no rest;” 
alluding to an importunate beggar, to the widow that with her continual 
coming wearied the judge into a compliance. God said to Moses, “Let me 
alone,” Ez. xxxii. 10; and Jacob to Christ, “ I will not let thee go except thou 
pless me,” Gen. xxxii. 26. 3rd. God is so far from being displeased with our 
pressing importunity, as men commonly are, that he invites and encourageth 
it, He bids us to cry after him, not as the disciples that were uneasy at it 
Mat. xv. 23. He bids us make pressing instances at the throne of grace, an 

ive him no rest, Lu. xi. 5,6. He suffers himself not only to be reasoned with, 

ut to be wrestled with. 4th. The public welfare and prosperity of God's 
Jerusalem is that which we should be most importunate for at the throne of 
grace. Pray for the good of the church, First. That it may be safe, that he 
would establish it; that the interests of the church may be firm, may be settled 
for the areas Aad secured to posterity. Secondly. 'That it may be great, may 
be a praise in the earth; that it may be praised, and God may be praised for it. 
When gospel truths are cleared and vindicated, when gospel ordinances are 
duly administered in their purity and power, when the church becomes eminent 
for holiness and love, then Jerusalem is a praise in the earth, then it is in repu- 
tation. 5th. We must persevere in our prayers for mercy to the church till the 
mercy comes; must do as nha peaphecs servant did, go yet seven times, till the 
promising cloud appears, 1 Kin. xviii. 47. 6th. It is a good sign that God is 
coming towards a people in ways of mercy when he pours out a spirit of 
prayer upon them, and stirs them up to be fervent and constant in their inter- 
cessions. 

Secondly. Plenty of all other good things, ver. 8. This follows upon the for- 
mer; when the people praise God, when all the people praise him, “then shall 
the earth gin her increase,” Ps, Ixvii. 5, 6, and outward prosperity crowning 
its piety shall help te make Jerusalem a praise in the earth. Observe here, 

1. The great distress they had been in, and the losses they had sustained. 
Their corn had been meat for their enemies, which they hoped should have 
been meat for themselves and their families. Here was a double grievance, 
that they themselves wanted that which was necessary to the support of life, 
and were in danger of perishing for want of it; and that their enemies were 
strengthened by it, had their camp victualled with it, and so were the better 
able to do them a mischief. God is said to give their corn to their enemies, 
because he not only permitted it, but ordered it to be the just punishment both 
of their abuse of plenty and their symbolizing with strangers, ch. i.7. The 
wine which they had laboured for, and which in their affliction they needed, 
for the relief of those among them that, were of heavy heart, strangers drunk it 
to gratify their lusts with. This sore judgment was threatened for their sins, 

. xxvi. 16; Deu. xxviii. 33. See how uncertain our creature comforts are, 
ne on it is our wisdom to labour for that meat which we can never be 
ed of. 

2. The great fulness and satisfaction they should now be restored to; ver. 9, 
“They that have gathered it shall eat it, and praise the Lord.” See here, Ist. 
God’s mercy in giving plenty, and peace to enjoy it. That the earth yields her 
increase, that there are hands to be employed in gathering it in, and that they 
are not taken off by plague and sickness, or otherwise employed in war; that 
strangers and enemies do not come and gather it for themselves, or take it from 
us when we have gathered it; that we eat the labour of our hands, and the 
bread is not eaten out of our mouth; and especially that we have opportunity 
and a heart to honour God with it, and that his courts are open to us, and we 
are not restrained from attending on him in them. 2nd. Our duty in the enjoy- 
raent of this mercy. We must gather what God gives with care and industry ; 
‘we must eat it freely and cheerfully, not bury the gifts of God’s bounty, but 
make use of them. We must, when we have eaten and are full, bless the 
Lord, and give him thanks for his bounty to us; and we must serve him with 
our abundance; use it in works of piety and charity; eat it and drink it in the 
courts of his holiness, where the altar, the priest, and the poor, must all have 
their share. The greatest comfort that a good man hath in his meat and drink 
tw, that it furnisheth him with a meat offering and a drink offering for the Lord 


tunity of honouring God, and doing good. This wine is to be drunk in the 
aes vi God’s holiness, and therefore moderately and with sobriety, as before 

1e Lord. 

_3. The solemn ratification of this promise. “The Lord hath sworn by hia 
right hand, and by the arm of his strength,” that he will do this for his people. 
God confirms it by an oath, that his people that trust in him and his word may 
have strong consolation, Heb. vi. 17, 18. And, since he can swear by no greater, 
he swears by himself, sometimes by his being, “ As I live,” Eze xxxiii. 113 
sometimes by his holiness, Ps. 1xxxix. 35; here by his power, his right hand, 
| (which was lifted up in swearing, Deu. xxxii. 40,) and his arm of power; for it 
|is a great satisfaction to those who build their hopes on God’s promise to be 
‘sure that what he hath promised he is able also to perform, Rom. iv. 21. To 
assure us of this he has sworn by his strength, pawning the reputation of his 
omnipotence upon it. If he do not do it, let it be said it was because he could 
not, which the Egyptians shall never say, Num. xiv. 16, nor any other. It is the 
comfort of God’s people that his power is engaged for them; his right hand, 
where the Mediator sits. 


10 Go through, go through the gates ; 

Prepare ye the way of the people ; 

Cast up, cast up the highway ; 

Gather out the stones ; 

Lift up a standard for the people. [ world, 

Behold, the Lorp hath proclaimed unto the end of the 

Say ye ¢o the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy salvation 
cometh ; 

Behold, his reward is with him, and his work before him. 

And they shall call them, The holy people, 

The redeemed of the Lorp: 

And thou shalt be called, Sought out, 

A city not forsaken, 


This, as many like passages before, refers to the deliverance of the Jews out 
of Babylon, and, under the type and figure of that, to the great redemption 
wrought out by Jesus Christ, and the proclaiming of gospel grace and liberty 
through him. 

First. Way shall be made for this salvation. All difficulties shall be removed, 
and whatever might obstruct it shall be taken out of the way, ver. 10. The gates 
of Babylon shall be thrown open, that they may with freedom go through them. 
The way from Babylon to the land of Israel shall be prepared; causeways 
shall be made and cast up through wet and miry places, and the stones gathered 
out from places rough and rocky. In the convenient places appointed for their 
rendezvous, standards shall be set up for their direction and encouragement, 
that they may embody for their greater safety. Thus John Baptist was sent to 
prepare the way of the Lord, Mat. iii. 3. And before Christ by his graces and 
comforts comes to any for salvation, preparation is made for him by repentance; 
that is called the “‘ preparation of the Gospel of peace.” Eph. vi. 15. Here the 
way is levelled by it; there the feet are shod with it; which comes all to one, 
for both are in order to a journey. 

Secondly. Notice shall be given of this salvation, ver. 11, 12, It shall be 
proclaimed to the captives that they are set at liberty, and may go if they 
please. It shall be proclaimed to their neighbours, to all about them, to the 
end of the world, that God hath pleaded Zion’s just, and injured, and despised 
cause. Let it be said to Zion, for her comfort, “ Behold, thy salvation cometh ;” 
that is, thy Saviour, who brings salvation. He will bring such a work, such a 
reward, in this salvation as shall be admired by all; a reward of comfort and 
peace with him, but a work of humiliation and reformation before him, to 
prepare his people for that recompence of their sufferings. And then. with 
reference to each, it follows, they shall be called, “ The holy ap eae and “the 
redeemed of the Lord.” The work before him, which shall be wrought in 
them, and upon them, shall denominate them a holy peegies cured of their 
inclination to idolatry, and consecrated to God only; and the reward with him, 
the deliverance wrought for them, shall denominate them the redeemed of the 
Lord, so redeemed, as none but God could redeem them; and redeemed to be 
his, their bonds loosed, that they might be his servants. Jerusalem shall then 
be called, “ Sought out, a city not forsaken.” She had been forsaken for many 
years; there were neither traders nor worshippers that inquired the way to 
Jerusalem, as formerly, when it was frequented by both; but now God will 
again make it considerable, it shall be sought out, visited, resorted to, and 
court made to it as much as ever. When it is called a holy city, then it is called, 
Sought out; for holiness puts an honour and beauty upon any place or person 
which draws respect, and makes them to be admired and beloved, and inquired 
after. But this being proclaimed to the end of the world, must have a refer- 
ence to the Gospel of Christ, which was to be preached to every creature; and 
it speaks, 1. The glory of Christ. It is published immediately to the church, 
but is thence echoed to every nation; “ Behold, thy salvation cometh.” Christ 
is not only the Saviour, but the salvation itself; for the happiness of believers is 
not only from him, but in him, ch. xii. 21. His salvation consists both in the 
work and in the reward which he brings with him; for those that are his shall 
neither be idle nor lose their labour. 2. The beauty of the church. Christians 
shall be called saints, 1 Cor. i. 2, the holy people, for they are chosen and called 
to salvation through sanctification, They shall be called “the redeemed of the 
Lord;” to him they owe their liberty, and therefore to him they owe their 
service, and they shall not be ashamed to own both. None are to be called 
“the redeemed of the Lord” but those that are the holy people; the people of 
God’s purchase is a holy nation. And they shall be called, Sought out; God 
shall seek them out, and find them, wherever they are dispersed, eclipsed, or 
lost in a crowd; men shall seek them out, that they may join themselves to 
them, and not forsake them, It is 2 it to associate with the holy people, that 
we may learn their ways; and with the redeemed of the Lord, that we may 
share in the blessings of the redemption. 


CHAPTER LXIUIT. 


In this chapter we have, 1. God coming towards his people in ways of mercy and deli- 
verance; and this is to be joined to the close of the foregoing chapter, where it was said 
to Zion, “ Behold, thy salvation cometh;” for here it is shewed how it comes, ver. 1—6. 
Il. God’s people meeting him with their devotions, and addressing themselves to him 
with suitable affections ; and this part of the chapter is carried on to the close cf the 
next In this we have, 1. A thankful acknowledgment of the great favours God u 
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ixiii. 6. The verbs here should also be rendered in the past tense: 
“T trod down nations in my anger, and intoxicated them in my 
wrath, and caused their blood to run down to the earth.”” The whole 
passage describes the suppression of enemies by force, and with great 
slaughter. 

lxiii. 9. The ancient versions differ from one another and from 
the ordinary Hebrew text here. There is also a various reading, and 
instead of “he was afflicted” (literally, there was affliction to him), 


many copies have “there was no affliction.” 
the common explanation. 

Ixiii. 11, There is a various reading here, some copies having 
“shepherd” and others “shepherds.” In the one case Moses, and 
in the other Moses and Aaron may be meant. The last clause is 
ambiguous; and for “him” we may translate “it,” ie., the fleck, or 
the people spoken of collectively, as often happens. 

Ixiii, 13, “In the wilderness,” i.e, in an open and uncultivated 
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bestowed upon them, ver. 7; 2. The magnifying of these favours, from the considera- || 
tion of God's relation to them, ver. 8, his compassionate concern for them, ver. 9, 
their unworthiness, ver. 10, and the occasion which it gave both him and them to call 
to mind former mercies, ver. 1l1—14. 3. A very humble and earnest prayer to God to 
appear for them in their present distress, pleading God’s mercy, ver, 15, their relation 
to him, ver. 16, their desire towards him, ver. 17, and the insolence of their enemies, 
ver. 18, 19. So that upon the whole we learn to embrace God's promises with an 
active faith, and then to improve them, and make use of them both in prayers and 
praises, 


\ HO 7s this that cometh from Edom, 
With dyed garments from Bozrah ? 
This ¢hat is glorious in his apparel, 
Travelling in the greatness of his strength ? 
I that speak in righteousness, 
Mighty to save. 
Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, 
And thy garments like him that treadeth in the winefat ? 
I have trodden the winepress alone ; 
And of the people there was none with me: 
For I will tread them in mine anger, 
And trample them in my fury ; 
And their blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, 
And I will stain all my raiment. 
For the day of vengeance és in mine heart, 
And the year of my redeemed is come. 
And I looked, and there was none to help; 
And I wondered that there was none to uphold: 
Therefore mine own arm brought salvation unto me ; 
And my fury, it upheld me. ; 
And I will tread down the people in mine anger, 
And make them drunk in my fury, 
And I will bring down their strength to the earth. 


It is a glorious victory that is here inquired into first, and then accounted 
for: 1. It is a victory obtained by the providence of God over the enemies of 
Israel. Over the Babylonians, say some, whom Cyrus conquered, and God by 
him; and they will have the prophet to make the first discovery of him in his 
triumphant return, when he is in the country of Edom. But this can by no 
means be admitted, because the country of Babylon is always spoken of as 
the land of the north; whereas Edom lay south from Jerusalem, so that the 
conqueror would not return through that country; the victory therefore is 
obtained over the Edomites themselves, who had triumphed in the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, Ps. cxxxvii. 7, and cut off those who, making 
their way as far as they could from the enemy, escaped to the Edomites, 
Oba. 12, 13, and were therefore reckoned with when Babylon was; for no 
doubt that prophecy was accomplished, though we do not meet in history with 
the accomplishment pf it, Jer, xlix. 13, “ Bozrah shall become a desolation.” 
Yet this victory over Edom is put as an instance, or specimen, of the like 
victories obtained over other nations that had been enemies to Israel. This 
over the Edomites is named for the sake of the old enmity of Esau against 
Jacob, Gen. xxvii. 41; and perhaps with an allusion to David’s glorious triumph 
over the Edomites, by which it should seem, more than by any other of his 
victories, he got him a name, Ps. Ix. title; 2 Sam, viii. 13,14. But this is not 
all; 2. [tis a victory obtained by the grace of God in Christ, over our spiritual 
enemies. We find the garments dipped in blood, adorning him whose name is 
called the Word of God, Rev. xix. 13, and who that is, we know very well; by 
the same token it is through him that we are more than conquerors over those 
pri po aS ee and powers which on the cross he spoiled and triumphed over. 

n this representation of the victory we have, 

First. An admiring question put to the conqueror, ver. 1,2. It is put by the 
church, or by the prophet in the name of the church. He sees a mighty hero 
returning in triumph from a bloody engagement, and makes bold to ask him 
two questions: 1. Who heis. He observes him to come from the country of 
Edom, to come in such apparel as was glorious to a soldier; not embroidered 
or laced, but besmeared with blood and dirt. He observes he doth not come as 
one either frighted or fatigued, but travels in the greatness of his strength, 
altugether unbroken. 

Triumphant and victorions he appears, 
And honour in his looks and habit wears: 
How strong he treads, how stately doth he go! 
Pompous and solemn in his pace, 
And full of majesty, as is his face; 
Who is this mighty hero, who?’—Mr. Norris. 


The question, “Who is this?” perhaps means the same with that which 
Joshua put to the same person when he appeared to him with his sword 
drawn, Jos, v. 13, “Art thou for us, or for our adversaries?” Or rather, the 
same with that which Israel put in a way of adoration, 47x. xv. 11,“ Whois a 
God like unto thee?” 2. The other question is, ‘‘ Wherefore art thou red in 
thine apparel?” What hard service hast thou been engaged in, that thou 
carriest with thee these marks of toil and danger? Is it possible that one who 
has such majesty and terror in his countenance iculd be employed in the 
mean and servile work of treading the winepress? Sure itis not. That which 
is really the glory of the Redeemer, yet prima facie,—‘ at first,’ seems a dis- 
paragement to him, as it would be to a mighty prince to do the work of the 
vinedressers and husbandmen; for he took upon him the form of a servant, 
and carried with him the marks of servitude. 

Secondly. An admirable answer returned by him. 

1. He tells who he is; “I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save.” He is 
the Saviour. God was Israel’s Saviour out of the hand of their oppressors ; 
the Lord Jesus is ours. His name, Jesus, signifies a saviour, for he saves his 
yeople from their sins. In the salvation wrought he will have us to take 
notice, Ist. Of the truth of his promise, which is therein performed. e 
speaks in righteousness, and will therefore make goud every word that he 


on 


eountry, where nothing interferes with the onward progress of the 
courser. 

lxiii. 14, “As a beast goeth down into the valley” is a feeble 
rendering. The original means, “As cattle descend into the plain, 
where they find pasture, water, and quiet resting-places, so the Lord 
brought his people and gave them rest and plenty in Canaan. 

lxiii. 15, “ The sounding of thy bowels,” as our unadorned version 
has it, is an allusion to the rambling motion of the bowels, which is 
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hath spoken, with which he will have us to compare what he doth; that, 
setting the word and the work the one over against the other, what he deth 
may ratify what he hath said; and what he hath said may justify what he 
doth. 2nd. Of the efficacy of his power, which is therein exerted. He is mighty 
to save, able to bring about the promised redemption, whatever difficulties and 
oppositions may lie in the way of it. 
“Tis I, who to my promise faithful stand ; 
I, who the powers of death, hell, and the grave, 
Have foil’d with this all-conquering hand; 
I, who most ready am, and iehty too to save.’—Mr. Norris. 

2. He tells how he came to appear in this hue; ver. 3, “I have trodden the 
winepress alone.” Being compared to one that treads in the winefat, such is 
his condescension in the midst of his triumphs, that he doth not scorn the com- 
parison, but admits it, and carries iton. He doth indeed tread the winepress, 

ut it is “the great winepress of the wrath of God,” Rev. xiv. 19, in which we 
sinners deserved to have been cast; but Christ was pleased to cast our enemies 
into it, and destroy him that had the power of death, that he might deliver us. 
And of this the bloody work which God sometimes made among the enemies 
of the Jews, and which is here foretold, was a type and figure. Observe the 
account the conqueror gives of his victory. 

Ist. He gains the victor purely by his own strength ; “have trodden the 
winepress alone,’ ver. 3. When God delivered his people, and destroyed their 
enemies, if he made use of instruments, he did not need them; but among his 
people, for whom the salvation was to be wrought, there was no assistance 
offered itself, they were weak and helpless, and had no ability to do any thing 
for their own relief; they were desponding and listless, and had no heart to do 


; any thing; they were not disposed to give the least stroke or struggle for 


liberty; neither the captives themselves, nor any of their friends for them; 
ver. 5, “I looked, and there was none to help,” as one would have expected, 
nothing of a bold, active spirit appeared among them; nay, there were not only 
none to lead, but, which was more strange, there was none to uphold, none that 
would come in as seconds, that had the courage to join with Cyrus against 
their fa a therefore mine own arm brought about the salvation; not by 
created might or power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts, that is, his own 
arm. Note, God can help when all other helpers fail; nay, this is his time to 
help, and therefore for that very reason he will put forth his own power so 
much the more gloriously. But this is most fully applicable to Christ's vic- 
tories over our spiritual enemies, which he obtained by single combat. He 
trod the winepress of his Father’s wrath alone, and triumphed over princi- 
palities and powers in himself, Col. ii. 15. Of the people there was none with 
him; for when he entered the lists with the powers of darkness all his dis- 
ciples forsook him and fled. There was none to help, none that could, none 
that durst ; and he might well wonder that among the children of men, whose 
concern it was, there was not only none to uphold, but so many to oppose and. 
hinder it, if they could. 
ond. He undertakes the war purely out of his own zeal. It is in his anger, it 
is in his fury, that he treads down his enemies, ver. 3, and that fury upholds 
him, and carries him on in his enterprise, ver. 5. God wrought salvation for 
the oppressed Jews, purely because he was very angry with the oppressing 
Babylonians, angry at their idolatries and sorceries, their pride and cruelty, 
and the He beste they did to his people; in which, as they increased and grew 
more insolent and outrageous, his anger increased to fury. Our Lord Jesus 
wrought out our redemption in a holy zeal for the honour of his Father and 
the happiness of mankind, and a holy indignation at the daring attempts Satan 
had made upon both; this zeal and indignation upheld him throughout his 
whole undertaking. ‘T'wo branches there were of this zeal that animated him: 
First. He had a zeal against his and his people’s enemies; “ The day of ven- 
geance is in my heart,” ver. 4. The day fixed in the eternal counsels for taking 
vengeance on them, this was written in his heart, so that he could not forget 
it, could not let it slip; his heart was full of it, and it lay as a charge, as a 
weight upon him, which made him push on this holy war with so much vigour. 
Note, There is a day fixed for Divine vengeance, which may be long deferred, 
but will come at last; and we may be content to wait for it, for the Redeemer 
himself doth, though his heart is upon it. Secondly. He had a zeal for his 
people, and all that he designed should share in the intended salvation ; “The 
year of my redeemed is come;” that is, the year appointed for their redemp- 
tion. ‘The year was fixed for the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, and God 
kept time to a day, zx. xii. 41. So there was for their release out of Babylon, 
Dan. ix. 2. So there was for Christ’s coming to destroy the works of the devil. 
So there is for all the deliverances of the church; and the Deliverer has an eye 
toit. Observe, 1st. With what a pleasure he speaks of his people; They are 
my redeemed. ‘They are his own, dear to him. Though their redemption is 
not yet wrought out, yet he calls them his redeemed, because it shall as surely 
be done as if it were done sage & 2nd. With what a pleasure he speaks of his 
people’s redemption ; how glad he is that the time is come, though he is like 
to meet with a sharp encounter. Now the year of my redeemed is come, “Lo, 
I come;” delay shall be no longer. Now will I arise, saith the Lord; now 
thou shalt see what I will do to Pharaoh. Note, The promised salvation must 
be patiently waited for till the time appointed comes; yet we must attend the 
romises with our prayers. Doth Christ say, Surely 1 come quickly; let our 
beacts reply, Even so, come; let the year of the redeemed come. : 
3rd. He will obtain a complete victory over them all. First. Much is done 
already ; for he now appears red in his apparel; such abundance of blood is 
shed, that the conqueror’s garments are all stained with it. This was long 
before, by dying Jacob, foretold concerning Shiloh, that is, Christ, that he 
should wash “his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of glapes,” 
which perhaps this here alludes to, Gen. xlix. 11. 
With ornamental drops bedeck’d I stood, 
And writ my victory with my enemy’s blood.’—Mr. Norris. ; 
In the destruction of the antichristian powers, we meet with abundance cf 
bloodshed, Rev. xiv. 20; xix. 13, which yet, according to the dialect of propheey, 
may be understood spiritually, and doubtless so may this here. Secondly, 
More shall yet be done; ver. 6, “‘I will tread down the people,” that yet stand 
it out against me “in mine anger;” for the victorious Redeemer, when the 
ear of the redeemed is come, will go on conquering and to conquer, Zev. vi. 2. 
hen he begins he will also make an end. Observe how he will complete his 
victories over the enemies of his church. 1st. He will infatuate them. He will 
make them drunk, so that there shall be neither sense nor steadiness in their 
counsels; they shall drink of the cup of his fury, and that shall intoxicate 
them. Or, he will make them drunk with their own blood, . xvii. 6. Let 
those that make tnemselves drunk with the cup of riot, (and then are in their 
fury,) repent and reform, lest God make them drunk with the cup of trembling, 
the cup of his fury. end. He will enfeeble them. He will “bring down their ; 
strength,” and so bring them down to the earth; for what strength can hold 
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7 I will mention the lovingkindnesses of the. Lorn, 
And the praises of the Lorp, 
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regarded as an indication sometimes of strong emotion and sym- 
pathy. Even now we sometimes speak of the bowels yearning over 
or after some one. The word bowels is occasionally found in the 
same sense of pity, sympathy, and the like. se 

lxiii, 16. Two explanations of the last words are advocated, botl: 
depending upon the punctuation adopted. Our text gives one and _ 
the margin indicates the other: “our redeemer from ev: i - 
thy name.” We prefer the common view, 
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According to all that the Lorp hath bestowed on us, 
And the great goodness toward the house of Israel, 
Which he hath bestowed on them according to his mercies, 
And according to the multitude of his lovingkindnesses. 
8 For he said, Surely they ave my people, 
Children ¢hat will not lie: 
So he was their Saviour. 
9 In all their affliction he was afflicted, 
And the angel of his presence saved them: 
In his love and in his pity he redeemed them ; 
And he bare them, and carried them all the days of old. 
But they rebelled, and vexed his holy Spirit ; 
Therefore he was turned to be their enemy, 
And he fought against them. 
11 Then he remembered the days of old, Moses, avd his 
people, saying, 
Where ?s he that brought them up out of the sea 
With the shepherd of his flock ? 
Where ?s he that put his holy Spirit within him ? 
That led zhem by the right hand of Moses with his glo- 
Dividing the water before them, [rious arm, 
To make himself an everlasting name ? 
That led them through the deep, [stumble ? 
As an horse in the wilderness, that they should not 
As a beast goeth down into the valley, 
The Spirit of the Lorp caused him to rest : 
So didst thou lead thy people, 


To make thyself a glorious name. 


The prophet is here, in the name of the church, taking a review, and making 
a thankful recognition, of God’s dealings with his church all along, ever since 
he founded it, before he comes, in the latter end of this chapter, and in the next, 
as a watchman upon the walls, earnestly to pray to God for his compassion 
towards her in her present deplorable state; and it was usual for God’s peopie 
in their prayers thus to look back. 

First. Here is a general acknowledgment of God’s goodness to them all along, 
ver. 7. It was said in g ‘neral of God’s prophets and people, ch. Ixii. 6, that they 
make mention of the l ord;” now here we are told what it is in God that they 
do especially delight to make mention of, and that is his goodness, which the 
prophet here so makes mentic ,-f, as if he thought he could never say enough 
of it. He mentions the kindnes of God, (which never appeared so evident, so 
eminent, as in his love to mankin. in sending his Son to save us, Tit. iii. 4,) his 
lovingkindness; kindness that shews itself in every thing that_is endearing ; 
nay, so plenteous are the springs, and so various the streams, of Divine mercy, 
that he speaks of it in the plural number, his lovingkindnesses ; for if we would 
count the fruits of his lovingkindnesses, they are more in number than the 
sand. With his lovingkindnesses he mentions his praises, that is, the thank- 
ful acknowledgments which the sairts make of his lovingkindness, and the 
angels too. It must be mentioned tu God’s honour, what a tribute of praise 
is paid by all his creatures, in consideration of his lovingkindness. See how 
copiously he speaks, 

1. Of the goodness that is from God, the gifts of his lovingkindness; “ All 
that the Lord has bestowed on us” in particular, relating to life and godliness, 
in our personal and family capacity. Let every man speak for himself, speak 
as he has found, and he must own that he has had a great deal bestowed upon 
him by the Divine bounty. But we must also mention the favours bestowed 
upon his church ; his “ great goodness towards the house of Israel, which he 
has bestowed on them.” Note, We must bless God for others’ mercies as for 
our own; and reckon that bestowed on ourselves which is bestowed on the 
house of Israel. nas : 

2. Of the goodness that is in God. God doth good, because he is good; what 
he bestows upon us must be run up to the original, it is “according to his 
mercies,” not according to our merits; and “according to the multitude of his 
lovingkindnesses,” which can never be spent. Thus we should magnify God's 
goodness, and speak honourably of it, not only when we plead it, as David, 
Pe. Jit, but when we praise it. 

Secondly. Here is particular notice taken of the steps of God’s mercy to 
Israel, ever since it was first formed into a nation. ; 

1. The expectations God had concerning them, that they would carry them- 
selves well, ver. 8. When he brought them out of Egypt, and took them into 
covenant with himself, he said, “Surely they are my people,” I take them as 
such, and am willing to hope they will approve themselves so; “children that 
will not lie,” that is, that will not dissemble with God in their covenantings 
with him, nor treacherously depart from him, by breaking their covenant, and 
starting aside like a broken bow. They said more than once, All that the Lord 
shall say unto us we will do, and will be obedient ; and thereupon he took them 
to be his peculiar people, saying, Surely they will not lie. God deals fairly and 
Yaithfully with them, and therefore expects they should deal so with him. 
They are children of the covenant, Acts iii. 25; children of those that clave 
unto the Lord, and therefore it may be hoped Mag | will tread in the steps of 
their fathers’ constancy. Note, God’s people are children that will not lie, for 
those that will are not his children, but the devil’s, 

2, The favour he shewed them, with an eye to these expectations; “So he 
was their Saviour” out of the bondage of Egypt, and all the calamities of their 
wilderness state, and many a time since he had been their Saviour, See par- 
ticularly, ver. 9, what he did for themas their Saviour. Ist. The principle that 
moved him to work salvation for them. It was “in his loyeand in his pity,” out 
of mere compassion to them, and a tender affection for them, not because he 
either needed them, or could be benefited by them. This is strangely expressed 
here, “In all their affliction he was afflicted.” Not that the Eternal Mind is 
eapable of grieving, or God’s infinite blessedness of suffering the least damage or 
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diminution,—God cannot be afflicted; bnt thus he is pleased to shew forth the 
love and concern he has for his people in their affliction; thus far he sympathises 
with them, that he takes what injury is done to them as done to himself, and 
will reckon for it accordingly. Their cries move him, £. iii. 7, and he appears 
for them so vigorously, as if he were pained in their pain; “Saul, Saul, w hy 
persecutest thou me?” This is matter of great comfort to God’s people in 
their affliction, that God is so far from afilicting willingly, Lam. iii. 33, that if 
they humble themselves under his hand, he is afflicted in their affliction, as the 
tender parents are in the severe operations which the case of a sick child calls 
for. There is another reading of these words in the original, ‘In all their afflie- 
tion there was no affliction.’ Though they were in great afHiction, yet the 
property of it was so altered by the grace of God sanctifying it to them for 
their good; the rigour of it was so mitigated, and it was soa layed and balanced 
with mercies; they were so wonderfully supported and comforted under it, and 
it proved so short, and ended so well, that it was in effect no affliction, The 
troubles of the saints are not that to them that they are to others; they are not 
afflictions, but medicines; they are enabled to call them light, and but for a 
moment, and, with an eye to heaven as all in all, to make nothing of them. 
2nd. The person employed in their salvation; the angel of his face, or presence. 
Some understand it of a created angel. The highest angel in heaven, even the 
angel of his presence, that attends next the throne of his glory is not thought 
too great, too good, to be sent on this errand. Thus the little ones’ angels are 
suid to be those that always behold the face of our Father, Mat. xviii. 10. But 
this is rather to be understood of Jesus Christ, the eternal Word, that angel of 
whom God spake to Moses, Hx. xxiii. 10, whose voice Israel was to obey. He is 
called Jehovah, Ex. xiii. 21; xiv. 19, 24. He is the angel of the covenant, God’s 
messenger to the world, Mal. iii. 1. He is the angel of God’s face, for he is the 
express image of his person; and the glory of God shines in the face of Christ. 
He that was to work out the eternal salvation, as an earnest of that, wrought 
out the temporal salvations that were typical of it. 3rd. The progress and 

erseverance of this favour, He not only redeemed them out of their bondage. 

ut he bare them, and carried them all the days of old. They were weak, but 
he supported them by his power, sustained them by his bounty; when they 
were burthened and ready to sink, he bore them up; in the wars they made 
upon the nations, he stood by them, and bore them out; though they were 
peevish, he bore with them, and suffered their manners, Acts xiii. 18. He 
earried them, as the nursing father doth the child, though they would have 
tired any arms but his; carried them as the eagle her young upon her wings, 
Deu. xxxii. 1), And it was a long time that he was troubled with them, (if we 
May so speak,) it was all the days of old; his care of them was not at an end 
even when they were grown up and settled in Canaan. All this was in his 
love and pity, ex mero motu,— otf his mere good-will,’ he loved them because he 
would love them, as he saith, Dew. vii. 7, 8. 

3. Their disingenuous carriage towards him, and the trouble they thereby 
brought uponsthemselves; ver. 10, “ But they rebelled.” Things looked very 
hopeful and promising, one would have thought they should have continued 
dutiful children to God, and then no doubt but he would have continued a 
— Father to them; but here is a sad change on both sides, and on them 

e the breach. Ist. They revolted from their allegiance to God, and took up 
arms against him. They “rebelled and vexed his holy Spirit,” with then 
unbelief and murmuring, besides the iniquity of the golden calf; and this hac 
been their way and manner ever since. Though he had so good an opinion ot 
them, that they would not lie, though he had done so much for them, borne 
them and carried them, yet they thus ill requited him, like “foolish people and 
unwise,” Deu. xxxii. 6. ‘Chis grieved him Ps. xev. 10. The ungrateful rebel- 
lions of God’s children against him are a vexation to his holy Spirit. 2nd. 
Thereupon he justly withdrew his protection, and not only so, but made war 
upon them, as a prince justly doth upon the rebels. He who had been so much 
their friend was “turned to be their enemy, and fought against them,” by one 
judgment after another, both in the wilderness and after their settlement in 
Canaan. See the malignity and mischievousness of sin: it makes God an 
enemy, even to those for whom he has done the part of a good friend; and 
makes him angry that was all love and pity. See the folly of sinners: they 
wilfully lose him for a friend that is the most desirable friend; and make him 
their enemy that is the most formidable enemy. ‘This refers especially to 
those calamities that were of late brought upon them, by their captivity in 
Babylon, for their idolatries and other sins. That which was both the original 
and the great aggravation of their troubles was, that God was turned to be 
their enemy. 

4. A particular reflection made on this occasion upon what God did for them 
when he first formed them into a people; ‘‘ Then he remembered the days of 
old,” ver. 11. This may be understood either, 

Ist. Of the people. Israel then, spoken of as a single person, “remembered 
the days of old,” looked into their Bibles, read the story of God’s bringing their 
fathers out of Egypt, and considered it more closely than ever they did before, 
and reasoned upon it, as Gideon did, Jud. vi. 13, “ Where are all the wouders 
that our fathers told us of ?” Where is he that brought them up out of Egypt? 
Is he not as able to bring us up out of Babylon? Where is the Lord God 
of Elijah? Where is the Lord God of our fathers? This they cousider as 
an inducement and an encouragement to them to repent and return to him: 
their fathers were a provoking people, and yet found him a pardoning God; 
and why may not they find him so, if they return to him? They also use it as 
a plea with God in prayer, for the turning again of their captivity, like that, 
ch. li. 9,10. Note, When the present days are dark and cloudy it is good to 
remember the days of old, to recollect our own and others’ experiences of the 
Divine power and goodness, and make use of them; to look back upon “the 

ears of the right hand of the Most High,” Ps. Ixxvii. 5, 10, and remember that 
ha is God, and changeth not. Or, 

2nd. We may understand it of God. He put himself in mind of the days of 
old, of his covenant with Abraham, Lev. xxvi. 42. He said, “ Where is he that 
brought Israel up out of the sea?” stirring up himself to come and save them 
with this consideration, Why should not 1 appear for them now as I did for 
their fathers, who were as undeserving, as ill deserving, as they are? See how 
far off Divine mercy will go, how far back it will look, to find out a reason for 
doing good to his people, when no present considerations appear but what 
make against them! Nay, it makes that a reason for relieving them which 
might have been used as a reason for abandoning them. He might have said, 
I have delivered them formerly, but sey have again brought trouble upon 
themselves, Pr. xix. 19, therefore I will deliver them no more, Jud. x. 13. 05 
mercy rejoiceth against judgment, and turns the argument the other way; | 
have formerly delivered them, and therefore will now. 

Which way soever we take it, whether the people plead it with God or God 
with himself, let us view the particulars; and they agree very much with that 
confession and prayer which the children of the captivity made upon a solemn 
fast-day, Neh. ix. 5, &c., which may serve as a comment on these verses here, 
which call to mind Moses and his people; that is, what God did by Moses for 
his people, especially in bringing them through the Red sea. For that is it 
which is here most insisted on; for it was a work which he much gloried in, 
and which his people tberefure may, in a particular manner, enconrage theni- 


Ixiii. 17. The first clause as it stands seems to throw the blame of 
the sin and misery of Israel upon the Lord himself. That this is not, 
however, the intention is evident from the constant recognition of 

onal guilt and duty. It remains yet to be proved that the 
Hobrow mind ever thought of God as leading men astray from the 
very course he had commanded them to walk in, and as hardening 
their hearts so that they should not be able to exercise towards him 
the reverence which he had enjoined. The short and true answer 


to all objections based on this principle is, that God allows men to 
sin and go wrong. ‘The atheist and the deist must both admit that 
men do go wrong, whatever other explanation of the fact they can 
invent. With regard to this verse, the second clause shows that no 
complete apostacy is intended, for one of the grace-forsaken people 
piously prays, ‘“‘ Return for thy servants’ sake.” Here is no sign of 
hard-hearted irreverence and rebellion. 

\xiii. 18. The wording of this verse may be improved: “Thy holy 
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selves with the remembrance of. First. “God led them by the right nand of 
Moses,” ver. 13, and the wonder-working rod in his hand; Ps.1xxvii. 20, “Thou 
leddest thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses.” It was not Moses that 
led them, no more than it was Moses that fed them, Jno. vi. 32, but God by 
Moses; for it was he that qualified Moses for, called him to, assisted and 
prospered him in, that great undertaking. Moses is here called “the shepherd 
of his Hock.” God was the owner of the flock, and the chief Shepherd of Israel, 
Ps. \xxx. 1; but Moses was a shepherd under him, and he was inured to labour 
and patience, and so fitted for this peters care, by his being trained up to 
keep the flock of his father Jethro. erein he was a type of Christ, the good 
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Shepherd, that “lays down his life for the sheep ;” which was more than Moses 
did for Israel, though he did a great deal for them. Secondly. He “ put lis 
holy Spirit within him.” The Spirit of God was among them, and not only his 
providence, but his grace did work for them; Neh. ix. 20, “ Thou gavest thy 
good Spirit to instruct them.” The spirit of wisdom and courage, as well as 
the spirit of prophecy, was put into Moses, to qualify him for that service 
among them to which he was called; and some of his spirit was put upon the 
seventy elders, Num. xi. 17. This was a great blessing to Israel, that they had 
not only inspired writings, but inspired men among them. Thirdly. He carried 
them safely through the Red sea, and thereby saved them out of the hands of 
Pharaoh, Ist. He “divided the water before them,” ver. 12, so that it gave 
them not only passage but protection ; not only opened them a lane, but erected 
them a wall on either side. 2nd. He “‘led them through the deep, as a horse 
in the wilderness,” or in the plain, ver. 13. They and their wives and children, 
with all their bag and baggage, went as easily and readily through the bottom 
of the sea, though we may suppose it muddy, or stony, or both, as a horse goes 
along upon even ground; so that they did not stumble, though it was an 
untrodden path, which neither they nor any one else ever went before. If 
God make us a way, he will make it plain and level. The road he opens to his 
people he will lead them in. 3rd. To complete the mercy, he “brought them 
up out of the sea,” ver. 11. Though the ascent, it is likely, was very steep, 
dirty, and slippery, and unconquerable, (at least by the women and children, 
and the men, considering how they were loaded, Fz. xii. 34, and how fatigued,) 
yet God, by his power, brought them up from the depths of the earth; and i: 
was a kind of resurrection to them; it was as life from the dead. Fourthly. 
He brought them safe to a place of rest. “As a beast goeth down into the 
valley,” fair and softly, and by leisure steps, so “ the Spirit of the Lord caused 
him to rest.” Many a time, in their march through the wilderness, they had 
resting-places provided for them by the direction of the Spirit of the Lord in 
Moses, ver. 11. And at length they were mace to rest for good and all in 
Canaan, and the Spirit of the Lord gave them that rest, according to the pro- 
mise. It is by the Spirit of the Lord that God’s Israel are caused to return to 
God, and repose in him as their rest. Fifthly. All this he did for them by his 
own power, for his own praise. 1sé. It was by his own power, as the God of 
nature, that has all the powers of nature at his command; he did it with his 
glorious arm, the arm of his gallantry or bravery, so the word signifies. It 
was not Moses’ rod, but God’s glorious arm that did it. 2nd. It was for his 
own praise; to “ make himself an everlasting name,” ver, 12; “a glorious name,” 
ver. 14, that he might be glorified, everlastingly glorified upon this account. 
This is that which God is doing in the world with his glorious arm; he is 
making to himself a glorions name, and it shall last to endless ages, when the 
most celebrated names of the great ones of the earth shall be written in the 
dust. 


15 Look down from heaven, [thy glory: 
And behold from the habitation of thy holiness and of 
Where ¢s thy zeal and thy strength, 

The sounding of thy bowels and of thy mercies toward me ? 
Are they restrained ? 

Doubtless thou a7t¢ our father, 

Though Abraham be ignorant of us, 

And Israel acknowledge us not: 

Thou, O Lorp, art our father, our redeemer ; 

Thy name zs from everlasting. 

O Lorp, why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, 
And hardened our heart from thy fear ? 

teturn for thy servants’ sake, 

The tribes of thine inheritance. [while : 
The people of thy holiness have possessed ¢¢ but a little 
Our adversaries have trodden down thy sanctuary. 

We are thine: thou never barest rule over them; 

They were not called by thy name. 


The foregoing praises were intended as an introduction to this prayer, which 
is continued to the end of the next chapter; and it is an affectionate, impor- 
tunate, pleading prayer ; it is caleulated for the time of the captivity. As they 
had promises, so they had prayers prepared for them against that time of need, 
that they might take with them words in turning to the Lord, and say unto him 
what he himself taught them to say, in which they might the better hope to 
prevail, the words being of God’s own sean Some good interpreters think 
this prayer looks farther, and that it speaks the complaints of the Jews under 
their last and final rejection from God, and destruction Sy the Romans; for 
there is one passage in it, ch. lxiv. 4, which is applied to the grace of the Gospel 
by the apostle, 1 Cor. ii, 9, that grace, for the rejecting of which they were 
rejected. In these verses we may observe, 

irst. The petitions they put up to God. 

1, That he would take cognizance of their case, and of the desires of their 
souls towards him ; “ Look down from heaven, and behold.” They knew very 
well that God sees all, but they pray he would regard them, would condescend 
to favour them, would look upon them with an eye of compassion.and concern, 
as he looked upon the affliction of his people in Egypt, when he was about to 
appear for their deliverance. In begging that he would only look down upon 
them, and behold them, they do in effect appeal to his justice against their 
enemies, and pray judgment against them, as Jehosnaphat, 2 Chr. xx. 11,19, 
* Behold, how they reward us! Wilt thou not judge them?” And they refer 
themselves to his mercy and wisdom, in what way he will relieve them; 
Ps. xxy. 18, “Look upon mine affliction and my pain.” Look down “from the 
habitation of thy holiness and of thy glorv.” God’s holiness is his glory; | 


16 
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people inherited but for a little time, our enemies have trodden down 
thy holy place.” 

lxiii. 19. The true sense seems tn be, “We were thy subjects of old, 
thou hast not ruled over them, they are not called by thy name”’ (or 
after thy name). ‘In the Hebrew the first verse of chap. lxiv. forms 
the second half of the last verse of chap. Ixiii, The beginning of a 
chapter near here at all is an unfortunate circumstance, as it inter- 
rupts the whole thread of the prophetic discourse. 
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heaven is his habitation, the throne of his glory, where he doth mest manifest 
his glory, and from whence he is said to look down upon this earth, Ps. xxxiii. 1s. 
| His holiness is in a spectal manner celebrated there by the blessed angels, 
ch. vi. 3; Rev, iv. 8. There his holy ones attend him, and are continually 
about him, so that it is the habitation of his holiness, which is an encourage- 
ment to all his praying people, who desire to be holy as he is holy, that he 
dwells in a holy place. r 
2. That he would take a course for their relief; ver. 17, “ Return,” that is, 
Change thy way towards us, and proceed not in thy controversy with us. 
Return in mercy, and let us have not only a gracious look towards us, but 
thy gracious presence with us. God’s people dread nothing more than his 
departures from them, and desire nothing more than his returns to them. 
econdly, The complaints they make to God. Two things they complain ort: 
1, That they were given up to themselves, and God’s grace did not recover 
them, ver. 17. It is a strange expostulation, “ Why hast thou made us to 
err from thy ways?” that is, many among us, the generality of us; and this 
complaint we have all of us some cause to make, that thou hast hardened our 
heart from thy fear. Some make it to be the lsngnage of thosé noe them 
that were impious and profane. When the prophets reproved them for the 
error of their ways, their hardness of heart, and contempt of God's word and 
commandments, they, with a daring impudence, charge their sin upon God, and 
make him the author of it; and why doth he then find fault? Note, Those are 
wicked indeed that lay the blame of their wickedness upon God. But I rather 
take it to be the language of those among them that lamented the unbelief and 
impenitency of their people, not aecusing God of being the author of it, but 
complaining of it to him. They own that they had erred from God’s ways, that 
their hearts had been hardened from his fear, that they had not received the 
impressions which the fear of God ought to make upon them, and this was the 
cause of all their errors from his ways, or, from his fear, that is, from the true 
worship of God; and that is a hard heart indeed that is alienated from the 
service of a God so incontestably great and good. Now this they complain of 
as their great misery and burthen, that God had for their sins left them to this, 
had permitted them to err from his ways, and had Justly withheld his grace, so 
that their hearts were hardened from his fear. When they ask, Why hast thou 
done this? it is not as charging him with wrong, but lamenting it as a sore 
judgment. God had made them to err, and hardened their hearts, not only by 
ates Gipea his Spirit from them, because they had grieved, and vexed, and 
quenched him, ver. 10, but by a judicial sentence upon them, ch. vi. 9. 10, “ Go, 
make the heart of this people fat,” and by his providences concerning them, 
which had proved sad occasions of their departure from him. David complains 
of his banishment, that in it he was, in effect, bidden to go serve other gods. 
1 Sam. xxvi. 19. Their troubles had alienated many of them from God, an 
rejudiced them against his service; and because the rod of the wicked had 
ain long on their lot, they were ready to put forth their hand unto iniquity, . 


Ps. exxv. 3. And this was the thing they complained most of, that their 
afflictions were their temptations, and to many of them invincible ones. Note, 
Convinced consciences complain most of spiritual judgments, and dread that 
most in an affliction which draws them from God and duty. 

2. That they were given up to their enemies, and God’s providence did not 
rescue and relieve them; ver. 18, “ Our adversaries have trodden down thy 
sanctuary.” As it was a grief to them, that in their captivity the generality of 
them had lost their affection to God’s worship, and had their hearts hardened 
from it by their afflictions, so it was a farther grief that they were deprived of 
their opportunities of worshipping God in solemn assemblies. They complain 
not so much of the adversaries treading down their houses and cities, as of 
their treading down God’s sanctuary, because thereby God was immediately 
atfronted, and they were robbed of the comforts they valued most, and took 
most pleasure in. 

Thirdly. The pleas they urge with God for mercy and deliverance. 

1, They plead the tender compassion God used to shew to his people, and 
his ability and readiness to appear for them, ver. 15. ‘The most prevailing 
arguments in prayer are those that are taken from God himself; so these are; 
“Where is thy zeal and thy strength?” God has a zeal for his own glory, an 
for the comfort of his people; his name is Jealous, and he is a jealous God; 
and he has a strength proportionable, to secure his own glory, and the interests 
of his people, in despite of all opposition. Now where are these? Have they 
not formerly appeared? Why do they not appear now? It cannot be that 
Divine zeal, which is infinitely wise and just, should be cooled, that Divine 
strength, which is infinite, should be weakened. Nay, his people had expe- 
rienced not only his zeal and his strength, but the sounding of his bowels, or 
rather, the yearning of them, such a degree of compassion to them, as in men 
causeth a commotion and toss within them; as Hos. xi. 8, “Mine heart is 
turned within me, my repentings are kindled together;” and Jer. xxxi. 20, 
“My bowels are troubled,” or sound, “for him.” Thus God useth to be 
affected towards his people, and to express a multitude of mercies towards 
them. But where are they now? “Are they restrained?” Hath God, who 
so often remembered to be gracious, now forgotten it? ‘“ Hath he in anger 
shut up his tender mercies?” Ps. Ixxvii.9. It can never be. Note, We may 
ground good expectations of farther mercy upon our experiences of former 


mercy. 
be They plead God’s relation to them as their Father, ver. 16._Thy tender 
mercies are not restrained, for they are the tender mercies of a Father, who 
though he may be for a time displeased with his child, yet natural affection will 
soon prevail with him to be reconciled. _ Doubtless thou art our Father,” and 
therefore thy bowels will yearn towards us. Such good thoughts of God as 
these we should always keep up in our hearts. However it be, yet God is 
ood, for he is our Father. They own themselves fatherless if he be not their 
ather, and so cast themselves upon him with whom “the fatherless find 
mercy,” Hos. xiv. 3. Jt was the honour of their nation that they had Abraham 
to their father, Mat. iii. 9, who was the friend of God, and Israel, who was a 
rince with God; but what the better were they for that, unless they had God 
imself for their Father? for Abraham and Israel cannot help them: they have 
not the power that God hath, they are dead long since, and are ore of us, 
and acknowledge us not, they know not what our case is, nor what our wants 
are, and therefore know not which way to do us a kindness. If Abraham and 
Israel were alive with us, they would intercede for us, and advise us; but the 
are gone to the other world, and we know not that they have any communi- 
cation at all with this world, and therefore are not capable of me us any 
kindness, any farther than that we have the honour of being called their 
children. When the father is dead, “his sons come to honour, and he knoweth it 
not,” Job xiv. 21. But thou, O Lord, art our Father still. ‘The fathers of our 
flesh may call themselves ever loving, but they are not ever living; it is God 
only that is the immortal Father, that always knows us, and is never at a 
distance from us; and therefore, ‘our Redeemer from everlasting is thy name,’ 
the name by which we will know and own thee; it is the name by which from 
of old thou hast been known. Thy people have arent looked upon thee as the 
God to whom they might appeal, to right them, and plead their cause. Nay, 


(according to the sense some give of this place,) though Abraham and Israel 
not only cannot, but would not help us, thou wilt; they have not the pity thou 


ixiv. 2. The first clause simply means “ as fire kindles brushwood, 
and as fire causes water to boil.” So most modern critics explain it. 
lxiv. 5. This verse is difficult to translate, and has much lexed 
interpreters. The obscurity is not so much in the separate phrases 
as in the proper connection of them. Perhaps the sense is, “ Thon 


meetest (to aid) him that rejoices and does righteousness; in thy — 


ways they will remember thee; behold, thou art angry, and we hay: 
sinned in them (i.e., thy ways) continually ; and shall we be saved ? a 
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hast. ‘Weare so degenerate and corrupt, that Abraham and Israel would not 
own us for their children, yet we fly to thee as our Father. Abraham cast 
out his son Ishmael; Jacob disinherited his son Reuben, and cursed Simeon 
ead ext but our heavenly Father, in pardoning sin, is God and not man, 

‘os. xi. 9. 

3. They plead God’s interest in them, that he was their Lord, their owner 
and proprietor; We are thy servants; what service we can do, thou art 
entitled to, and therefore we ought not to serve strange kings and strange 
gods. “‘ Return, for thy servants’ sake.” As a father finds himself obliged by 
natural affection to relieve and Rivtecs his child, so a master thinks himself 
obliged in honour to rescue and protect his servant. We are thine by the 
strongest engagements, as well as the highest endearments. ‘Thou hast borne 
rule over us, therefore, Lord, assert thine own interest, maintain thine own 
rights; for we are called by thy name, and therefore whither shall we go but 
to thee to be mignted and protected ? We are thine, save us, Ps. cxix. 44; thine 
own, own us. Weare “the tribes of thine inheritance,” not only thy servants, 
but thy tenants. We are thine, not only to do work for thee, but to pay rent 
to thee. The tribes of Israel are God’s inheritance, from whence issues that 
little praise and worship that he receives from this lower world; and wilt thou 
suffer thine own servants and tenants to be thus abused ? 

4. They plead that they had had but a short enjoyment of the land of promise, 
and the pivucees of the sanctuary; ver. 18, “ ‘I'he people of thy holiness have 
possessed it but a little while.” From Abraham to David was but fourteen 
generations, and from David to the captivity but fourteen more, Mat. i. 17; 
and that was but a little while, in comparison with what miht have been 
expected from the promise of the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession, 
Gen. xvii. 8,and from the power that was put forth to bring them into that land, 
and settle them in it. hough we are “the people of thy holiness,” distin- 
ned from other people, and consecrated to thee, yet we are soon dislodged. 

ut this they might thank themselves for; they were in profession the people 
of God’s holiness, but it was their wickedness that turned them out of the 
possession of that land. 

5. They plead, that those who had, and kept possession of their land, were 
such as were strangers to God, such as he had no service or honour from: 
“Thou never barest rule over them,” nor did they ever yield thee any obedience. 
“They were not called by thy name,” but profess relation to other gods, and 
were the worshippers of them. Will God suffer those that stand in no relation 
to him, to trample upon those that do? Some give another reading of this: 
We are become as those whom thou didst never bear rule over, nor were ever 
called by thy name. We are rejected and abandoned, despised and trampled 
upon, as if we never had been in ra service, nor had thy name called upon 
us. Thus the shield of Saul was vilely cast away, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil. But the covenant, that seems to be forgotten, shall be 
remembered again, n 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


This chapter goes on with that pathetical, pleading prayer, which the church offered up 
to God in the latter part of the foregoing chapter. They had argued from their cove- 
nant relation to God, and his interest and concern in them; now here, I. They pray 
that God would appear in some remarkable surprising manner for them, against his and 
their enemies, ver. 1,2. II. They plead what God had formerly done, and was always 
ready to do for his people, ver. 3—5, III. They confess themselves to be sinful, and 
unworthy of God’s favour, and that they had deserved the judgments they were now 
under, ver. 6, 7. IV. They refer themselves to the mercy of God as a Father, and 
submit themselves to his sovereignty, ver. 8. V. They represent the very deplorable 
condition they were in, and earnestly pray for the pardon of sin, and the turning away 
of God’s anger, ver. 9—12. And this was not only intended for the use of the captive 
Jews, but may serve for direction to the church in other times of distress, what to ask 
of God, and how to plead with him. Are God's people at any time in affliction, in 
great affliction? Let them pray, let them thus pray. 


H that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that thou wouldest 
come down, : 
That the mountains might flow down at thy presence, 
2 As when the melting fire burneth, 
The fire causeth the waters to boil, 
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To make thy name known to thine adversaries, 
That the nations may tremble at thy presence ! 

8 When thou didst terrible things which we looked not for, 
Thou camest down, the mountains flowed down at thy 


presence. 
4 For since the beginning of the world men have not heard, 


lxiv. 10. This language refers, in its most obvious application, to 
the condition of Israel during the Babylonian captivity, or before 
effectual efforts had been made to remove its misfortunes. It has 
been justly observed that Jerusalem alone could not possibly be 
called cities” in the plural, although Zion may be distinguished 
from Jerusalem, as a part from the whole. Hence we prefer the 
view of those who think the holy cities intended are those of the 
land in geueral, so far as they had been laid waste. 
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Nor perceived by the ear, 
Neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, 
What he hath prepared for him that waiteth for him 

5 Thou meetest him that rejoiceth and worketh righteous- 
Those that remember thee in thy ways : [ness, 
Behold, thou art wroth ; for we have sinned: 
In those is continuance, and we shall be saved. 


Here, First. The petition is, that God would appear wonderfully for them 
now, ver. 1, 2. Their case was represented in the close of the foregoing 
chapter as very sad, and very hard; and in this case it was time to ery, fielp 
Lord; O that God would manifest his zeal and his strength. They hac 
prayed, ch. Ixiii. 15, that God would “look down from heaven;” here they 
pray that he would “come down” to deliver them, as he had said, Fz. iii. 8. 

1. They desire that God would in his providence manifest himself both to 
them and for them. When God works some extraordinary deliverance for 
his people, he is said to shine forth, to shew himself strong; so here they pray 
that he would “rend the heavens,” “and come down;” as when he delivered 
David he is said to bow the heavens and come down, Ps. xviii. 9; to display 
his power, and justice, and goodness, in an extraordinary manner, so as that 
all may take notice of them, and acknowledge them. This God’s people desire 
and pray for, that they themselves having the satisfaction of seeing him, though 
his way be in the sea, others may be made to see him when his way is in the 
clouds. ‘This is applicable to the second coming of Christ, when the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, “Come, Lord Jesus, come 


_quic 


kly.” 
os They desire that he would vanquish all opposition, and that it might be 
made to give way before him; that “the mountains might flow down at thy 
presence ;” that the fire of thy wrath may burn so hot against thine enemies 
as even to dissolve the rockiest mountains, and melt them down before it, as 
metal in the furnace, which is made liquid, and cast into what shape the 
operator pleaseth; so the melting fire burns, ver. 1. Let things be put into 
a ferment, in order to a eee revolution in favour of the church, as “ the 
fire causeth the waters to boil.” There is an allusion here, some think, to the 
volcanoes, or burning mountains, which scmetimes send forth such sulphur- 
ous streams as make the adjacent rivers at \ seas to boil; which, perhaps, are 
left as sensible intimations of the power of!  d’s wrath, and warning pieces of 
the final conflagration. 

3. They desire that this may tend very much to the glory and honour of 
God; may make his name known, not only to his friends, they knew it before, 
and trusted in his power; but to his adversaries likewise, that they may know 
it, and tremble at his presence, and may say with the men of Bethshemesh 
“’Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God? Who knows the power of 
his anger?” Note, Sooner or later God will make his name known to his 
adversaries, and force those to tremble at his presence that would not come and 
worship in his presence. God’s name, if it be not a stronghold for us, into whicb 
we may run and be safe, will be a stronghold against us, out of the reach of 
which we cannot run and be safe. The day is come when nations shall be made 
to tremble at the presence of God, though they were never so numerous and 
strong. 

Secondly. The plea is, that God had appeared wonderfully for his people 
formerly ; and, Thou hast, therefore thou wilt, is good arguing at the throne of 
grace, Ps. x. 17. ' 

1 They plead what he had done for his people Israel in particular, when 
he brought them out of Egypt, ver. 3. He then did terrible things in the 
plagues of Egypt, which they looked not for; they despaired of deliverance 
so far were they from any thought of béing delivered with such a high han 
and outstretched arm. Then he came down upon mount Sinai, in such terror 
as made that and the adjacent mouvtains to flow down at his presence, to skip 
like rams, Ps. exiv. 4; to tremble so that they were scattered, and the perpetual 
hills were made to bow, Hab. iii.6. In the many great salvations God wrought 
for that people, he did terrible things which they looked not for; made great 
men, that seemed as stately and strong as mountains, to fall before him, and 
great opposition to give way: see Jud. v. 4,5; Ps. Ixvili. 7,8. Some refer this 
to the defeat of Sennacherib’s powerful army, which was as surprising an 
a of the Divine power as the melting down of rocks and mountains 
wou e. 

2. They plead what God had been used to do, and had declared his gracious 
purpose to do for his people in general. The provision that he has made for 
the safety and happiness of his people, even of all those that seek him, and 
serve him, and trust in him, is very rich, and very ready; so that they need 
not fear being either disappointed of it, for it is sure, or disappointed in it, for 
it is sufficient. 

Ist. It is very rich, ver. 4. Men have not heard nor seen what God hath 
prepared for those that wait for him. Observe the character of God’s people: 
they are such as wait for him in the way of duty; wait for the salvation he hath 
promised and designed them; and where the happiness of his people is bound 
up, it is what God has prepared for them; what he hath designed for them in 
his counsel, and is in his providence and grace preparing for them, and prepar- 
ing them for; what he hath done, or will do, so it may be read. Some of the 
Jewish doctors have understood this of the blessings reserved for the days of 
the Messiah, and to them the apostle applies these words; and others extend 
them to the glories of the world to come. It is all that goodness which God 
hath laid up for them that fear him, and wronght for them that trust in him, 
Ps. xxxi. 19. Of this it is here said, that “size the beginning of the world,’ 
in the most prying and inquisitive ages of it, men have not either by hearing 
or seeing, the two learning senses, come to the full knowledge of it. None 
have seen or heard, or can understand, but God himself, what the provision 
is that is made for the present and future felicity of holy souls. For, First. 
Much of it was concealed in former ages. ‘They knew it not, because the 
unsearchable riches of Christ were hid in God; were hid from the wise and 
prudent; but in latter ages they were revealed by the Gos el; so the apostle 
applies this, 1 Cor. ii. 9; for it follows, ver, 10, “ But God has revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit;” compare Rom, xvi. 25, 26, with Hph. iii. 9. That which 
men had not heard since the beginning of the world they should hear before 
the end of it; and at the end of it should see, when the veil shall be rent to 
introduce the glory that is yet to be revealed. God himself knew what he had 
in store for believers, but none knew besides him. Secondly. It cannot be fully 
comprehended by human understanding; no, not when it is revealed. It is 
spiritual, and refined from those ideas which our minds are most apt to receive 
in this world of sense; it is very great, and will far outdo the utmost of our 
expectations, Even the present peace of all believers, much more their future 
bliss, is such as passeth all conception and expression, Phil. iv. 7. None can 
comprehend it but God himself, whose understanding is infinite. Some give 
another reading of these words, referring the transcendency, not so wuch to 


Ixv. 1, 2. These verses are quoted by St. Paul, in Rom. x. 20, 21, 
as evidence for the predicted calling of the Gentiles, and alienation 
of Israel. The apostle’s quotation there» grees with the Septuagint 
version here, copies of which differ in regard to the order of *the two 
first clauses. They who are disposed to urge the literal sense of 
chap. lxiii. 17 and like texts would do well to remember passages 
like verse 2 here. 

lxv. 3—5. In these verses there are allusions to several heathenish 
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the work itself, as to the author of it; ‘ Neither hath the eye seen a God besides 
thee, which doth so (or hath done, or can do so) for him that waiteth for him.’ 
We must infer from God’s works of wondrous grace, as well as from his works 
of wondrous power, from the kind things as well as from the great things he 
doth, that there is no God like unto him, nor any among the sons of the mighty 
to be compared with him. F Mig 

2nd. It is very ready ; ver. 5, “ Thou meetest him that rejoiceth, and worketh 
righteousness ;” meetest him with that good which thou hast prepared for him, 
ver. 4, and dost not forget those that remember thee in thy ways. See here 
what communion there is between a gracicus God and a gracious soul. First. 
What God expects from us, in order to our having communion with him. Ist. 
We must make conscience of doing our duty in every thing. We must work 
righteousness; must do that which is hk and which the Lord our God 
requires of us, and must do it well. 2nd. We must be cheerful in doing our 
duty. We must rejoice and work righteousness, must delight ourselves in God 
and in his law; must be pleasant in his service, and sing at our work. Go 
loves a cheerful giver, a cheerful worshipper; we must “serve the Lord with 
gladness.” 3rd. We must conform ourselves to all the methods of his pro- 
vidence concerning us, and be suitably affected with them; must remember 
him in his ways, in all the ways wherein he walks, whether he walks towards 
us, or walks contrary to us. We must mind him, and make mention of him with 
thanksgiving, when his ways are ways of mercy, (in a day of prosperity be 
joyful,) with patience and submission when he contends with us,—In the way 
of thy judgments we have waited for thee; and in a day of adversity we must 
consider. Secondly. We are here told what we may expect from God, if we 
thus attend him in the way of duty; Thou meetest him that doth so. This 
speaks the friendship, and fellowship, and familiarity to which God admits 
them; he meets them to converse with them, to manifest himself to them, and 
to receive their addresses, Hx. xx. 24; xxix. 43. It notes likewise his freeness 
and forwardness in doing them good; he will prevent them with the blessings 
of his goodness, will rejoice to do good to them that rejoice in working right- 
eousness, and wait to be gracious to those that wait for him. He meets his 
penitent people with a pardon, as the father of the prodigal met his returning 
son, Lu. xv. 20. He meets his praying people with an answer of peace, while 
they are yet speaking, ch. lxv. 24. 

8. ‘ney plead the unchangeableness of God’s favour, and the stability of his 
promise, notwithstanding the sins of his people, and his displeasure against 
them for their sins; Behold, thou hast many a time been wroth with us, because 
we have sinned, and we have been under the tokens of thy wrath; but in those, 
those ways of thine, thy ways of mercy in which we have remembered thee, 
“in those is continuance ;” or, in those thou art ever, (his mercy endureth for 
ever,) and therefore we shall at last be saved, though thou art wroth, and we 


have sinned. This agrees with the tenor of God’s covenant, that if we forsake | 


the law he will chasten our transgression with a rod, but his lovingkindness 
he will not utterly take away; his covenant he will not break, Ps. lxxxix. 30, &c. 3 
and by this his people have been many a time saved from ruin when they were 
just upon the brink of it: see Ps. lxxviii. 38. And by this continuance of the 
covenant we hope to be saved; for its being an everlasting covenant is all our 
salvation. Shpngn God has been angry with us for our sins, and justly, yet 
his anger has endured but for a moment, and has been soon over; but in his 
favour is life, because in it is continuance; in the ways of his favour he 
and perseveres, and on that we depend for salvation: see ch. liv. 7, 8. 


roceeds 
t is well 


for us that our hopes of salvation are built not upon any merit or sufficiency | 


of our own, for in that there is no certainty, (even Adam in innocency did not 
abide,) but upon God’s mercies and promises; for in those we are sure is 
continuance. 


6 But we are all as an unclean thing, 

And all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags ; 

And we all do fade as a leaf ; 

And our iniquities, like the wind, have taken us away. 
And there vs none that calleth upon thy name, 
That stirreth up himself to take hold of thee : 

For thou hast hid thy face from us, 

And hast consumed us, because of our iniquities, 
But now, O Lorp, thou art our father ; 

We are the clay, and thou our potter ; 

And we all ave the work of thy hand. 

Be not wroth very sore, O Lorp, 

Neither remember iniquity for ever : 

Behold, see, we beseech thee, we are all thy people 
Thy holy cities are a wilderness, 

Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. 

Our holy and our beautiful house, 

Where our fathers praised thee, 

Is burned up with fire: 

And all our pleasant things are laid waste. 

Wilt thou refrain thyself for these things, O Lorn ? 
Wilt thou hold thy peace, and afflict us very sore ? 


As we have the lamentations of Jeremiah, so here we have the lamentations 
of {saiah; the subject of both is the same, the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, and the sin of Israel that brought that destruction, only with this 
difference—Isaiah sees it at a distance, and laments it by the spirit of prophecy ; 
Jeremiah saw it accomplished. In these verses, 

First. The people of God in their affliction confess and bewail their sins, 
thereby justifying God in their afflictions, owning themselves unworthy of his 
mercy, and thereby both improving their troubles and preparing for deliver- 
ance. Now they were under Divine rebukes for sin, they had nothing to trust 
to but the mere mercy of God. and the continuance of that; for among them- 
selves there is none tu help, none to uphold, none to stand in the gap, and make 
intercession ; for they are all polluted with sin, and therefore unworthy to inter- 
cede; all careless and remiss in duty, and therefore unable and unfit to do it. 

1, There was a general corruption of manners among them; ver. 6, ‘‘ We are 
slias an unclean thing;” or, as an unclean person, as one overspread with a 
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leprosy, that was to be saut out of the camp. The body of the people were 
like one under a ceremonial pollution, that was not admitted into the courts 
of the tabernacle, or like one labouring under some loathsome disease, from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, nothing but wounds and bruises, 
ch.i.6. We are all by sin become not onty obnoxious to God’s justice, but 
odious to his holiness; for sin is that abominable thing which the Lord hates, 
and cannot endure to look upon. Even “all our righteousnesses are as filthy 
rags;” that is, Ist. The best of our persons are so. We are all so corrupt 
and polluted, that even those among us who pass for righteous men, in com- 
parison with what our fathers were, that rejoiced and wrought righteovsness, 
ver. 5, are but as filthy rags, fit to be cast to the dunghill. ‘The best of them 
is as a briar. 2nd. The best of our performances are so. There is not only 
a general corruption of manners, but in devotion tuo; those which pass for 
the sacrifices of righteousness, when they come to be inquired into, are the 
torn, and the lame, and the sick; and therefore are provoking to God, as 
nauseous as filthy rags. Our performances, though they be never so plausible, 
if we depend upon them as our righteousness, and think to merit Dy them at 
God’s hand, they are as filthy rags; rags, and will not cover us; filthy rags, 
and will but defile us. True penitents cast away their idols us filthy rags, 
ch. xxx. 22, odious in their sight; here they acknowledge even their righteous- 
ness to be so in God’s sight, if he should deal with them in strict justice. Our 
best duties are so defective, and so far short of the rule, that they are as rags, 
and so full of sin and corruption cleaving to them, that they are as filthy rags. 
When we would do good, evil is present with us; and the iniquity of our holy 
things would be our ruin if we were under the law. 

2. There was a general coldness of devotion among them, yer. 7. The 
measure was filled oo the abounding iniquity of the people, and nothing wag 
done to empty it. Ist. Prayer was in a manner neglected. “There is none that 
calleth upon thy name,” none that seeks to thee for grace to reform us, and 
take away sin; or for mercy to relieve us, and take away the judgments which 
our sins have brought upon us. Therefore people are so bad, because they do 
not pray compare Ps. xiv. 3, 4, they are “altogether become filthy,” for “ the 
call not upon the Lord.” It bodes ill to a people when prayer is restraine 
among them. 2nd. It was very negligently performed. If there was here and 
there one that called on God’s name, it was with a great deal of indifferency. 
There is none that. stirreth up himself to take hold of God. N ote, First. To 
pray is to take hold of God, by faith to take hold of the promises, and the 
declarations God has made of his good-will to us, and to plead them with him; 
to take hold of him as of one who is about to depart from us, earnestly beggiug 
of him not to leave us; or of one that is departed, soliciting his return; to take 
hold of him as he that wrestles takes hold of him he wrestles with; for the 
seed of Jacob wrestle with him and so prevail. But when we take hold on God 
it is as the boatman with his hook takes hold on the shore, as if he would pull 
the shore to him, but really it is to pull himself to the shore; so we pray, not 
to bring God to our mind, but to bring ourselves to his. Secondly. ‘Those that’ 
would take hold of God in prayer, so as to prevail with him, must stir up them- 
selves to do it, All that 1s within us must be employed in the duty, and all 
little enough; our thoughts fixed, and our affections flaming. And in order here- 
unto, all that is within us must be engaged, and summoned into the service; 
we must stir up the gift that is in us, by an actual consideration of the import- 
ance of the work that is before us, and a close application of mind towards it. 
But how can we expect God should come to us in ways of mercy, when there 
rey none that do this; when those that profess to be intervessors are mere 
triflers ? 

Secondly. They acknowledge their afflictions to be the fruit and product 
of their own sins and God’s wrath. : 

1. ‘hey brought their troubles upon themselves by their own folly. “Weare 
all as an unclean thing,” and therefore we do all fade away as a leal, ver. 6; we 
not only wither and lose our beauty, but we fall and drop off, so the word 
signifies, as leaves in autumn. Our profession of religion withers, and we grow 
dry and sapless; our prosperity withers, and comes to nothing. We fall to the 
ground, as despicable and contemptible; and then ‘‘our iniquities, like the 
wind, have taken us away,” and hurried us into captivity, as the winds in 
autumn blow off, and then blow away, the faded, withered leaves, Ps. i. 3, 4, 
Sinners are blasted, and then carried away by the malignant and violent wind 
of their own iniquity; it withers them, and then ruins them. 

2. God brought their troubles upon them by his wrath; ver. 7, “ Thou hast 
hid thy face from us,” that is, been displeased with us, and refused to afford 
us any succour. When they made themselves as an unclean thing, no wonder 
that God turned his face away from them as loathing them. \et this was not 
all; Thou “hast consumed us, because of our iniquities.” This is the same 
complaint with that, Ps. xc. 7, 8, “ We are consumed by thine anger.” ‘Thou 
hast melted us, so the word is. God had them in the furnace, not to consume 
them as dross, but to melt them as gold, that they might be refined anid new cast. 

Thirdly. They claim relation to God as their God, and humbly pies it with 
him, td in consideration of it, cheerfully refer themselves to him; ver. 8, 
“But now, O Lord, thou art our Father.” Though we have carried it very 
undutifully and ungratefully towards thee, yet still we have owned thee as 
our Father: and, though thou hast corrected us, yet thou hast not cast us 
off. Foolish and careless as we are, poor and speed, and trampled upon as 
we are by our enemies, yet still thou art our Father. To thee, therefore, we 
return in our repentance, as the prodigal arose and came to his father ; to thee 
we apply ourselves by prayer. From whom should we expect relief and 
succour but from our Father? It is the wrath of a Father that we are under, 
who will be reconciled, and not keep his anger for ever. God is their Father 
1. By creation. He gave them their being, formed them into a people, shaped 
them as he pleased; “ We are the clay, and thou our potter;” therefore we will 
not quarrel with thee, however thou art pleased to deal with us, Jer. xviii. 6. 
Nay, therefore, we will hope that thou wilt deal well with us, that thou who 
madest us wilt new make us, new form us, though we have unmade and 
formed ourselves. “We are all as an unclean thing,” but “ we are all the work 
of thy hands;” therefore do away our uncleanness, that we may be fit for thy 
use, the use we were made for. e are the work of a hands, therefore for- 
sake us not, Ps. exxxviii.8. 2. By covenant. This is pleaded ver. 9, “ Behold, 
see, we beseech thee, we are all thy people,” all the peor thou hast in the 
world, that make open profession of thy name. We are all called thy people; 
so our neighbours look upon us, and therefore what we suffer reflects upon 
thee, and the relief that our case requires is expected from thee. Weare thy 
people ; and “should not a people seek unto their God?” ch. viii. 19. We are 
thine, save us, Ps. exix. 94. Note, When we are under providential rebukes 
from God, it is good to keep fast hold of our covenant relation to him, _ 

Fourthly. They are importunate with God for the turniug away of his anger, 
and the pardoning of their sins; ver. 9, “ Be not wrath yery sore, O Lord,” 
though we have deserved thou shouldest, “ neither remember iniquity for ever 
against us. ‘They do not expressly pray for the removal of the judgment they 
were under; as to that they refer themselves to God; but, 1. ‘They pray that 
God would be reconciled to them, and then they can be easy, whether the 
affliction be continued or removed; Be not wroth to extremity, but let thine 
anger be mitigated by the clemency and compassion of afather. ‘Chey do not 


practices into which the Israelites had fallen:—1. Sacrificing in 
gardens: this is referred to in chap. i. 29; Ivii. 5; Ixvi. 17. 2. 
Burning incense upon altars of brick: in the law, altars of earth 
and of unwrought stones were enjoined. 3. Sitting in sepulchres, 
or among sepulchres: some think this was in order to sacrifice to 
the dead; but it may have been to sacrifice for the dead, or to 
practice necromancy by alleged interviews with departed spirits. 
4. Lodging in monuments: the so-called monuments are by some 
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thought to have been secret recesses, caves, or vaults, but others 
suppose they were solitary watch-towers devoted to idolatrous rites 
where the devotees passed the night. Jerome explains it of ida 
temples, where they lay down upon the skins of animals offered in 
sacrifice, in order to learn the future from their dreams. 6. Eating 
swine’s flesh: this was expressly forbidden by the law. 6. Broth — 
of abominations: the word for “broth” may mean “ pieces,” as 


the margin intimates, The precise sense of the whole exprgnmiOn ge 
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ray, Lord, rebuke us not, for that may be necessary, but, Not in thine anger, 
not in thy hot displeasure. It is but in alittle wrath that God hides his face. 
2. ef Ar that they may pot be dealt with according to the desert of their 
sin; “ Neither remember iniquity for ever.” Such is the evil of sin, that it 
deserves to be remembered for ever; and this is that which they deprecate, that 
consequence of sin which is for ever. Those make it to appear they are truly 
humbled under the hand of God that are more afraid of the terror of God's 
wrath, and the fatal consequences of their own sin, than of any judgment what- 
soever, looking upon these as the sting of death, 

Fifthly. They lodge in the court of heaven a very melancholy representation 
or memorial of the lamentable condition they were in, and the ruins they were 
groaning under. 

1. Their own houses were in ruins, ver. 10. The cities of Judah were 
destroyed by the Chaldeans, and the inhabitants of them were carried awa 
so that there was none to Sy them or take any notice of them, which would 
in a few years make them look like perfect deserts, “Thy holy cities are a 
wilderness.” The cities of Judah are called holy cities, for the people were 
unto Goda kingdom of priests. The cities had synagogues in them, in which 
God was served, and therefore they lamented the ruins of them, and insisted 
upon this in pleading with God for them; not so much that they were stately 
cities, rich or ancient ones, but they are holy cities, cities in which God’s name 
is known, ci pes and called upon. ‘These cities are a wilderness, the 
beauty of them is sullied, they are neither inhabited nor visited, as formerly ; 
“They have burnt ay all the synagogues of God in the land,” Ps. Ixxiy. 8, 
Nor was it only the lesser cities that were thus left as a wilderness unfre- 
pole but even “ Zion is a wilderness,” the city of David itself lies in ruins. 
Jerusalem, that was beautiful for situation, and the joy of the whole earth, 
is now deformed, and is become the scorn and scandal of the whole earth; that 
noble city is a desolation, a heap of rubbish. See what devastations sin brings 
upon a ea and an external profession of sanctity will be no fence against 
them. oly cities, if they become wicked cities, will be soonest of all turned 
into a wilderness, Am. iii. 2. . 

2. God’s house was in ruins, ver. 11. This they lament most of all, that the 
temple was burnt with fire; but as soon as it was built they were told what 
their sin would bring it to, 2 Chr. vii. 21, “ This house, which is high, shall be 
an astonishment.” Ohare how pathetically they bewail the ruins of the 
temple. Ist. It was their holy and beautiful house. It was a most sumptuous 
building, but the holiness of it was, in their eye, the greatest beauty of it; 
and consequently the profanation of it was the saddest part of its desolation, 
and that which grieved them most, that the sacred services that used to be 
performed there were discontinued. 2nd. It was the place where their fathers 
pod God with their sacrifices and songs. What pity is it that that should 
ie in ashes which had been for so many ages the glory of their nation! It 

gravated their Dated disuse of the songs of Zion that their fathers had so 
often praised God with them. They interest God in the cause when they plead 
it was the house where he had been praised, and put him in mind, too, of his 
covenant with their fathers, by taxmg notice of their fathers’ praising him. 
3rd. With it all their pleasant things were laid waste. All their desires, their 
delights, all those things which were employed by them in the service of God, 
which they had a great delight in. Not only the furniture of the temple, the 
altars, and the table, but especially the sabbaths and new moons, and all their 
religious feasts, which they used to keep with gladness, their ministers and 
solemn assemblies, these were all a desolation. Note, God’s people reckon 
their sacred things their most delectable things; rob them of holy ordinances 
and the means of grace, and you lay waste all their pleasant things. What 
have they more? Observe here how God and his people have their interests 
twisted and interchanged. When they speak of the cities for their own habita- 
tion they call them, “thy holy cities,” for to thee we have dedicated them. 
When they speak of the temple wherein God dwelt they call it, “ Our beautiful 
house,” and its furniture, “ Our pleasant things,” for they had heartily espoused 
it, and all the interests of it. If thus we interest God in all our concerns by 
devoting them to his service, and interest ourselves in all his concerns by 
laying them near our hearts, we may with satisfaction leave both with him, for 
he will perfect both. ; 

Sixthly. They conclude with an affectionate expostulation, humbly arguing 
with God concerning their present desolations; ver. 12, “ Wilt thou refrain 
thyself for these things?” Or, Canst thou contain thyself at these things? 
Canst thou see thy temple ruined, and not resent it, not revenge it? Has the 
jealous God forgotten to be jealous? Ps. Ixxiv. 22, “ Arise, O God, plead thine 
own cause.” Lord, thou art insulted, thou art blasphemed, and “ wilt thou 
hold thy peace,” and take no notice of it? Shall the highest affronts that can 
be done to heaven pass unrebuked? When we are abused we hold our peace, 
because vengeance doth not belong to us, and because we have a God to refer 
our cause to. When God is injured in his honour it may justly be expected he 
should speak in the vindication of it. His people prescribe not to him what he 
shall say, but their prayer is, as here, Ps. lxxxiii. 1, “ Keep not thou silence, 
O God;” and Ps. cix. 1, “ Hold not thy peace, O God of my praise.” Speak 
for the conviction of thine enemies, speak for the comfort and relief of thy 
people for wilt thou afflict us very sore, or afflict us for ever? as it may be 
read. It is a sore affliction to good people to see God’s sanctuary laid waste 
and nothing done towards the raising of it out of its ruins. But God hath said 
he will not contend for ever, and therefore his people may depend upon it that 
their afflictions shall be neither to extremity nor to eternity, but light, and fora 


moment. 
CHAPTER LXV. 


We are now drawing towards the conclusion of this evangelical prophecy; the two last 
chapters of which direct us to look as far forwards as the new heavens and the new 
earth, the new world which the gospel dispensation should bring in; and the separa- 
tion that should by it be made between the precious and the vile: For judgment, saith 
Christ, am I come into this world. And why should it seem absurd, that the prophet 
here should speak of that, to which all the prophets bare witness, ] Pet. i. 10, 11. The 
rejection of the Jews, and the calling in of the Gentiles, is often mentioned in the New 
Testament, as tliat which was foreseen and foretold by the prophets, Acts x. 43; xiii. 40; 
Rom. xvi. 26. In this chapter we have, I. The preventing of the Gentiles with the 
gospel call, ver. 1. II. The rejection of the Jews for their obstinacy and unbelief, 
ver. 2—7. III. The saving of a remnant of them, by bringing them into the gospel 
church, ver. 8—10. IV. The judgments of God that should pursue the rejected Jews, 
ver. 1I—16. V. The blessings reserved for the Christian church, which should be its 
joy and glory, ver. 17—25. But these things are here prophesied of under the type 
and figure of the difference God would make between some and others of the Jews 
after their return out of captivity, between those that feared God, and those that did not; 
with reproofs of the sins then found among them, and promises of the blessings then 
in reserve for them. 


l AM sought of them that asked not for me ; 
I am found of them that sought me not: 
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I said, Behold me, behold me, 
Unto a nation ¢hat was not called by my name. 
2 I have spread out my hands all the day 
Unto a rebellious people, 
Which walketh in a way ¢hat was not good, 
After their own thoughts; [face , 
3 A people that provoketh me to anger continually to my 
That sacrificeth in gardens, 
And burneth incense upon altars of brick ; 
4 Which remain among the graves, 


SEPULCHRAL CAVES, 


And lodge in the monuments, 
Which eat swine’s flesh, 
And broth of abominable ¢hisgs zs a toeur vessels ; 
5 Which say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me ; 
For I am holier than thou. 
‘These are a smoke in my nose, 
A fire that burneth all the day. 
6 Behold, 7¢ zs written before me: 
I will not keep silence, but will recompense, 
Even recompense into their bosom, 
7 Your iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers together, 
saith the Lorp, 
Which have burned incense upon the mountains, 
And blasphemed me upon the hills: [bosom 
Therefore will I measure their former work into their 


The pti Paul, an expositor we may depend upon, hath given us the true 
sense of these verses, and told us what was the event they pointed at and were 
fulfilled in, namely, the calling in of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews, 
by the preaching of the Gospel, Rom. x. 20,21; and he observes that herein 
Esaias is very bold, not only in foretelling a thing so incredible and improbable 
ever to be brought about, but in foretelling it to the Jews, who would take it as 
a mighty affront to their nation, and therein Moses’ words would be made good, 
Deu. xxxii. 21 ; “1 will provoke you to jealousy by them that are moapeoplod 
First. It is here foretold that the Gentiles that had been afar off should be 
made nigh, ver. 1. Paul reads it thus, “I was found of them that sought me 
not, | was made manifest unto them that asked not after me.” Observe what a 
wonderful and blessed change was made with them, and how they were sur- 
prised into it. 1. Those that had long been without God in the world shall 
now be set on seeking him, that had not said, Where is God my Maker? shall 
now begin to inquire after him. Neither they nor their fathers had called upon 
his name, but either lived without prayer or prayed to stocks and stones, the 
work of men’s hands. But now they shall be baptized, and call on the name 
of the Lord, Acts ii. 21. With what pleasure doth the great God here speak 
of his being sought unto. And how doth he glory in it, especially by those that 
in time past had not asked for him! For there is joy in heaven over great 
sinners that repent. 2. God shall prevent their prayers with his blessings ; 
“Tam found of them that sought me not.” This happy acquaintance an 
correspondence between God and the Gentile world began on his side; the 
came to know God because they were known of him, Gal. iv. 9, to seek Go 
and find him, because they were first sought and found of him. Though in 
after communion God is found of those that seek him, Pr. viii. 17, yet in the 
first conversion he is found of those that seek him not, for therefore we love 
him, because he first loved us. ‘The design of the bounty of common provi- 
ence to them was, that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him and find him, Acts xvii. 27.. But they sought him not; still he was to 
them an unknown God, and yet God was found of them. 3. God gave them 
the advantages of a Divine revelation which had never made a profession of 


ee 


obscure, but it seems to be that they knowingly ate things which 
had been offered to idols. 7. False ideas of holiness: men steeped 
in paganism fancied themselves holier than others, probably without 
regard to real excellence of character, and certainly in defiance of the 
divine law. Thus far this terrible indictment. 

Ixy. 7. Idolatrous worship was very often celebrated upon hills 
and mountains, and such worship is here signified. 

lxy. 10. Sharon here is usually understood of the rich district 


which lies near the Mediterranean, between Carmel and Joppa. 
There seems, however, to have been another Sharon on the east of 
the Jordan (1 Chron. v. 16; xxvii. 29), famous as a pasture-ground. A 
similar name occurs in the ancient Moabite inscription. It is, then, 
possible that the eastern Sharon is meant here. Achor was a 
valley west of the Jordan, near Jericho. It was the place where 
Achan was put to death, and received the name of Achor, on 
“trouble,” at that time, Pre 
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religion; “1 said, Behold me 
them to take the comfort anc 


behold me;” gave them a sight of me, and invited 
{ benefit of it, who were “not called by my name,” 
as the Jews for many ages had been. When the apostles went about from 
place to place preaching the Gospel, this was the substance of what they 
preached, Behold God, behold him! turn towards him, fix the eyes of your 
tmiads upon him, acquaint yourselves with him, admire him, adore him; ook 
off your idols that you have made, and look upon the living God that made you. 
Christ in them said, Behold me, behold me with an eye o faith; look unto me, 
and be ye saved. And this was said to those that had long been Lo-ammi and 
Lo-ruhamah, ‘Vos. i. 8, 9, not a people; and that had not obtained mercy, 
Rom. ix. 25, 26. 

Secondly. It is here foretold that the Jews, that had long been a people near 
to God, should be cast off and set at a distance, ver. 2. e apostle applies 
this to the Jews in his time, as a seed of evil-doers, Rom. x. 21, “ But to Israel 
he saith, All day long L have stretched forth my hands unto a disobedient and 
rainsaying people.” Where observe, 1. How the Jews were courted to the 

Jivine grace. God himself, by his prophets, by his Son, by his apostles, 
stretched forth his hand to them, as Wisdom did, Pr. i. 24. God spread out 
his hands to them, as one reasoning and expostulating with them; not only 
beckoned to them with the finger, but spread out his hands, as being ready to 
embrace and entertain them, reaching forth the tokens of his favour to them, 
and importuning them to accept of them. When Christ was crucified, his 
hands were spread out and stretched forth, as if he were progering to receive 
returning sinners into his bosom. And this all the day, all the gospel day; he 
waited to be gracious, and was not weary of waiting: even those that came in 
at the eleventh hour of the day were not rejected. 2. How they contemned the 
invitation. It was given to a rebellious and gainsaying people; they were 
bidden to the wedding supper, and would not come, but rejected the counsel of 
God against themselves. ow here we have, a. : 

1. The bad character of this people. The world shall see it is not for nothing 
that they are rejected of God; no, it is for their whoredoms that they are put 
away. ‘Their character in general is such as one would not expect them to 
deserve that had been so much the favourites of heaven. Ist. They were very 
wilful. Right or wrong, they would do as they had a mind. They generally 
walk on in a way that is not good, not the right way, nor a safe way, for they 
walk after their own thoughts, their own devices and desires. If our guide 
be our own thoughts, our way is not likely to be good; for every imagination of 
the thought of our heart is only evil. God had told them his Pieagnts, what 
his mind and will was; but they would walk after their own thoughts, would 
do what they thought best. 2nd. They were very provoking. This was God’s 
complaint of them all along; they grieved him, they vexed his Hol Spirit, as 
if they would contrive how to make him their enemy; They provoke me “to 
anger continually to my face.” They cared not what affront they gave to God, 
though it were in his sight and presence, in a downright contempt of his 
authority and defiance of his justice; and this continually. It had been their 
way and manner ever since they were a people; witness the day of temptation 
in the wilderness. ‘The prophet speaks more particularly of their iniquities 
and the iniquities of their fathers, as the ground of God’s casting them off, 
ver. 7. Now he gives instances of both, J%rst. The most provoking iniquity 
of their fathers was idolatry. This the prophet tells them was provoking to 
God, to his face; and it is an iniquity which, as appears by the second com- 
mandment, God often visits upon the children. This was the sin that brought 
them into captivity ; and though the captivity pretty well cured them of it, yet, 
when the final ruin of that nation came, that_was again brought into the 
account against them, for in the day when God visits he will visit that, 
Ex. xxxii. 34. Perhaps there were many, long after the Captivity, who, though 
they did not worship other gods, yet were guilty of the disorders here men- 
tioned, for they married strange wives. Ist. They forsook God’s temple, and 
sacrificed in gardens or groves, that they might have the satisfaction of doin 
it in their own way, for they liked not God's institutions. 2nd. They forsook 
God’s altar, and burnt incense upon bricks, altars of their own contriving. 
They burnt incense according to their own inventions, which were of no more 
value in comparison with God’s institution than an altar of bricks in com- 
parison with the golden altar, which God appointed them to burn incense on; 
or upon tiles, (so some read it,) such as they covered their flat-roofed houses 
with, and on them sometimes they burnt incense to their idols, as appears. 
2 Kin. xxiii. 12, where we read of altars “on the top of the upper chamber o' 
Ahaz;” and, Jer. xix. 13, of their burning incense to the host of heaven upon 
the roofs of their houses. 3rd. They use necromancy, or consulting with the 
dead, and in order to that they “remain among the graves,” and “lodge in the 
mouuments,” to seek for the living to the dead, ch. v. 19, as the witch of Endor, 
Or, they used to consult the evil spirits that haunted the sepulchres. 4th. They 
violated the laws of God about heir meat, and broke through the distinction 
between clean and unclean, before it was taken away by the Gospel; they “eat 
swine’s flesh.” Some, indeed, chose rather to die than to do it, as Eleazar and 
the seven brethren, in the story of the Maccabees; but it is likely many did, 
especially when it came to be a test for their lives. In our Saviour’s time 
we read of a vast herd of swine among them, which gives us cause to suspect 
that there were many then who made so little conscience of the law as to eat 
swine’s flesh, for which they were justly punished in the destruction of the 
swine. And the broth, or pieces of other forbidden meats, called here abo- 
minable things, was in their vessels, and made use of for food. The for- 
bidden meat is called an abomination, and they that meddle with it are said to 
make themselves abominable, Lev. xi. 42, 43. Those that durst not eat the 
meat yet made bold with the broth, because ney would come as near as might 
be to that which was forbidden, to shew how they coveted the forbidden fruit. 
Perhaps this is here put figuratively for all forbidden pleasures and profits 
which are obtained by sin, that abominable thing which the Lord hates; they 
loved to be dallying with it, to be tasting of its broth, But those who thus 
take a pride in venturing upon the borders of sin and the brink of it are in 
danger of falling into the depths of it. But, Secondly. The most provoking 
iniquity of the Jews in our Saviour’s time was, their pride and hypocrisy, that 
sin of the scribes and Pharisees, against which Christ denounced so many woes, 
ver. 5, het say, “Stand by thyself,” keep off; get thee to thine, (so the 
original is;) keep to ove own companions; but “come not near to me,” lest 
thou = me. ‘l'‘ouch me not, L will not allow thee any familiarity with me, 
“for Lam holier than thou,” and therefore thou art not good enough to con- 
verse with me; “1am not as other men-are, nor even as this publican.” This 
they were ready to say to every one they met with; so that in saying, “I am 
holier than thou,” they thought themselves holier than any; not only very good, 
as good as they should be, as good as they needed to be, but better than any 
of their neighbours. “These are a itch in my nose,” saith God; such a 
smoke us comes not from a quick fire, which soon becomes glowing and 

leasant, but from a fire of wet wood, that burns all the day, and is nothing 

ut smoke. Note, Nothing in men is more odious and offensive to God than a 
proud conceit of themselves and contempt of others, for commonly those are 
most anholy of all that think themselves holier than any. 

2. The controversy God had with them for this. The proof against them is 
plain, “* Behold, it is written before me,” ver. 6. Lt is written to be remembered 


Ixv. il. The translation of the words Gad and Meni here by 
“troop” and “number” is a very unhappy one, as they are no doubt 
the names of idols. Gad is Fortune, but not much is known respect- 
ing it. Some think it equivalent to the god Jupiter, while others 
identify it with Venus. ‘I'here was a place called Baal-gad, and the 
Mc abites had a Chemosh-gad. The explanation of Meni is also 
disputed. First regards it as the goddess of fortune, and an epithet 
of the moon; but others think it was Venus. Preparing a table for 
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against them in time to come, for they amy not perhaps be presently reckoned 
with. The sins of sinners, and particularly the vain-glorious boasts and seorna 
of hypocrites, are laid up in store with God, Deu. xxxii. 34. And what is 
written shall be read and proceeded upon; “1 will not keep silence” always, 
though I may keep silence long. They shall not think him altogether such a one 
as themselves, as sometimes they have done, but he “will recompense, even 
recompense into their bosom.” Those basely abuse religion, that honourable 
and sacred thing, who make their profession of it the matter of their pride; and 
the jealous God will reckon with them for it; the profession they boast of shall 
but serve to aggravate their condemnation. Ist. The iniquity of their fathers 
shall come against them. Not but that their own sin dencahnd: whatever judg- 
ments God brought upon them, and much heavier, and they owned it, Ezr. ix. 13; 
but God would not have wrought so great a desvlation upon them, if he h 
not therein had an eye to the sins of their fathers. Therefore in the last 
destruction of Jerusalem God is said to bring upon them the blood of the Old 

estament martyrs, even that of Abel, Mat. xxiii. 35. God will reckon with 
them not only for their fathers’ idols, but for their high places, their burning 
incense upon the mountains and the hills, though spectinn it was to the true 

od only. This was blaspheming or reproaching God: it was a reflection 
upon the choice he had made of the place where he would record his name, 
and the promise he had made, that there he would meet them and bless them. 
2nd. Their own, with that, shall bring ruin upon them. “ Your iniquities and the 
iniquities of your fathers together,” the one aggravating the other, is the former 
work, which, though it may seem to be overlooked and forgotten, shall be 
measured into their bosom, God will render into the bosom not only of his 
open enemies, Ps. lxxix. 12, but of his false and treacherous friends, the reproach 
wherewith they have reproached him. 


8 Thus saith the Lorn, 

As the new wine is found in the cluster, 

And one saith, Destroy it not ; for a blessing ¢s in it: 

So will I do for my servants’ sakes, that I may not destroy 
them all. 

And | will bring forth a seed out of Jacob, 

And out of Judah an inheritor of my mountains : 

And mine elect shall inherit it, 

And my servants shall dwell there. 

And Sharon shall be a fold of flocks, [in, 

And the valley of Achor a place for the herds to lie down 

For my people that have sought me. 


1—5, where, when upon occasion of 


This is expounded by St. Paul, Rom. xi. 
God then cast away his people?” 


the rejection of the Jews, it is asked, “ Hath 
1e answers, No; for “at this time there is a remnant according to the election 
of grace.” This prophecy has reference to that distinguished remnant. When 
that hypocritical nation is to be destroyed, God will separate and secure to | 
himself some frum among them; some of the Jews shall be brought to embrace 
the Christian faith, shall be added to the church, and so be saved. And our 
Saviour hath told us, that for the sake of these elect the days of the destruc- 
tion of the Jews should be shortened, and a stop put to the desolation, which 
otherwise would have proceeded to that degree that no flesh should be saved, 
Mat. xxiv. 22. Now, 

First. This is illustrated here by a de cnt: ver. 8. When a vine is so 
blasted and withered that there seems to be no sap or life in it, and therefore 
the dresser of the vineyard is in a mind to pluck it up, or cut it down; yet if 
never so little of the juice of the grape, fit to make new wine, be found, though 
but in one cluster, a stander-by interposeth, and saith, ‘ Destroy it not, fora 
blessing is in it;” there is life in the root, and hopes that yet it may become 
cee for something. Note, Good men are blessings to the places where they 
ive; and sometimes God spares whole cities and nations for the sake of a few 
such in them. How ambitious should we be of this honour, not only to be 
distinguished from others, but serviceable to others! 

Secondly. Here is a description of those that shall make up this saved, saving 
remnant, 1. ‘hey are such as serve God. It is for “ my servants’ sake,” ver. 8; 
and they are my servants that shall dwell there, ver. 9. God’s faithful servants, 
however they are looked upon, are the best friends their country hath; an 
those who serve him therein serve their generation. 2. ‘They are such as seek 
God; that make it the end of their lives to glorify God, and the business of 
their lives to call upon him. It is “for my people that have sought me.” They 
that seek God shall find him, and shall find him their bountiful rewarder. 

Thirdly. Here is an account of the mercy God hath in store for them. The 
remnant that shall return out of captivity shall have a happy settlement again 
in their own land, and that by an hereditary right, as “‘a seed out of Jacob,” in 
whom the family is kept up, and the entail preserved, and from whom, as from 
the seed sown, shall spring a numerous increase ; and these typify the remnant 
of Jacob that shall be incorporated into the gospel church by faith. 1. They 
shall have a good portion for themselves. They shall inherit my mountains, the 
holy mountains on which Jerusalem and the temple were built; or, the muun- 
tains of Canaan, the land of promise, typifying the covenant of grace, which all 

od’s servants, his elect, both inhabit and inherit; they make it their refuge, 
their rest, and residence; so they dwell in it, are at home in it; and they have 
taken it to be their heritage for ever, and it shall be to them an inheritance 
incorruptible. God’s chosen, the spiritual seed of praying Jacob, shall be the 
inheritors of his mountains of bliss and joy, aud shall be carried safe to them 
through the vale of tears. 2. They shall have a green pasture for their flucks; 
ver. 10, Sharon and the valley of Achor shall again be as well replenished as 
ever they were with cattle. Sharon i“ westward near Joppa, Achor lay east- 
ward near Jordan; which intimates that they shall recover the possession of 
the whole land, that they shall have wherewith to stock it all, and that they 
shall peaceably enjoy it, and there shall be none to disturb them or make them 

ty Gospel ordinances are the fields and valleys where the sheep of Christ 
aomaert Jno, x. 9; and where they are made to lie 

erds in the valley of Achor, Hos. ii. 15. 


afrai 
shall go in and out, and find 
down, Ps. xxiii. 2, as Israel’s 
11 But ye are they that forsake the Lorp, 

That forget my holy mountain, 

That prepare a table for that troop, 

And that furnish the drink offering unto that number. — 


Gad would be by setting food upon a table before the idol by way of 
an offering, 

lxv. 20, Our translation here is literal enough, but the sense is 
obscure. The place referred to is Jerusalem, and the first clause 
may mean that in the happy time in prospect the infant siall not 
be removed by death in his infancy, nor the old man until he has 
reached the utmost limits of human life. The second clause would — 
then mean that the child shall live on till he is a hundred years old, — 
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12 Therefore will I number you to the sword, 
And ye shall all bow down to the slaughter : 
Because when I called, ye did not answer ; 
When I spake, ye did not hear ; 
But did evil before mine eyes, 
And did choose that wherein I delighted not. 
13 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop, 
Behold, my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry : 
Behold, my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty: 
Behold, my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed: 
14 Behold, my servants shall sing for joy of heart, 
But ye shall cry for sorrow of heart, 
And shall how] for vexation of spirit. 
15 And ye shall leave your name for a curse unto my 
chosen: 
For the Lord Gop shall slay thee, 
And call his servants by another name: 
16 That he who blesseth himself in the earth 
Shall bless himself in the God of truth ; 
And he that sweareth in the earth 
Shall swear by the God of truth ; 
Because the former troubles are forgotten, 
And because they are hid from mine eyes. 


Here the different states of the wicked and godly, of the Jews that believed, 
and of those that still persisted in unbelief, are set the one over against the other, 
as life and death, good and evil, the blessing and the curse. 

First. Here is the fearful doom of those that persisted in their idolatry after 
their deliverance out of Babylon, and in infidelity after the preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ. The doom is the same upon both; ver. 12, “I will number you 
to the sword,” as ahesb for the slaughter, and there shall be no escaping, no 
standing out, you shall bow down to it. God’s judgments come, Ist. Regularly, 
and are executed according to the commission. hose fall by the sword that 
are numbered or counted out to it, and none but they. Though the sword 
seems to devour promiscuously one as well as another, yet it is made to know 
its number, and shall not exceed. 2nd. Irresistibly. The strongest and most 
stout-hearted sinners shall be forced to bow before them; for none ever hard- 
ened their hearts against God and prospered. Now observe what the sins are 
that number them to the sword. d 

1. Idolatry was the ancient sin; ver. 11, “ Ye are they that,” instead of seeking 
me, and serving me as my people, “forsake the Lord,” disown him, and cast him 
off to embrace other gods; “that forget my holy mountain,” the privileges of that, 
and the obligations you lie under to that, to burn incense upon the mountains 
of your idols, ver. 7; and have deserted the only living and true God. They 
prepared a table for that troop of deities which the heathen worship, and pour 
out drink offerings to that numberless number of them; for they that thought 
one God too little never thought scores and hundreds enough, but were still 
adding to the number of them, till they had as oy eae as cities, and their 
altars were as thick as “ heaps in the furrows of the fields,” Hos, xii. 11. Some 
take Gad and Meni, which we translate a troop and a number, to be the proper 
names of two of their idols, answering to Jupiter and Mercury. Whatever they 
were, their worshippers spared no cost to do them honour; they prepare a table 
for them, and filled out mixed wine for drink offerings to them; would pinch 
their families rather than stint their devotions, which should shame the wor- 
shippers of the true God out of their niggardliness. 

2. Infidelity was the sin of the latter Jews; ver. 12, “ When I called, ye'did 
not answer,” which refers to the same that ver. 2 did, “I have stretched out my 
hands to a rebellious peowls ;” and that is applied to those who rejected the 
Gospel. Our Lord Jesus himself called ; he “ stood and cried,” Jno. vii. 37, but 
they did not hear, rey mould not answer; they were not convinced by his 
reasonings, nor moved by his expostulations, Both the fair warnings he gave 


them of death and ruin, and the fair offers he made them of life and happiness, |. 


were slighted, and made no impression uponthem. Yet this was not all; Ye 
“ did evil before mine eyes,” not by surprise, or through inadvertency, but with 
deliberation ; ye “‘ did choose that wherein I delighted not;” he means, which 
he did utterly detest and abhor. It is not strange that those who will not be 
persuaded to choose that which is gacd do persist in their choice and pursuit 
of that which is evil. See the malignity of sin, it is evil in God’s eyes, highly 
offensive to him, and yet it is committed before his eyes, in his sight and 

resence, and in contempt of him. It is likewise a contradiction to the will of 
Gols it is doing that of choice which we know will displease him. 

Secondly. The aggravation of this doom, from the consideration of the happy 
state of those that were brought to repentance and faith. The blessedness of 
those that serve God, and the woful condition of those that rebel against him, 
are here set the one over against the other, that they may serve as a foil to each 
other, ver. 13—16. 1st. God’s servants may well think themselves happy, and 
for ever indebted to that free Breve that made them so, when they see how 
miserable some of their neighbours are for want of that grace, who are 
hardened, and likely to perish for ever in unbelief, and what a narrow escape 
they had of being among them: see ch. lxvi. 24. 2nd. It will add to the grief of 
those that perish to see the happiness of God’s servants, whom they had hated 
and vilified, and looked upon with the utmost disdain: and especially to think 
that they might nave shared in their bliss, if it had not been their own fault. 
lt made the torment of the rich man in hell the more grievous that he saw 
“ Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom,” Lu. xvi. 23: see Lu. xiii. 28. 
Sometimes the providence of God makes such a difference as this between good 
and bad in this world; and the Brospersty of the righteous becomes a grievous 
eyesore and vexation of heart to the wicked, Ps. exii. 10; however, it will 
be so in the great day. “ We fools counted his life madness, and his end without 
honour; but now, how is he numbered with the saints, and his lot is among 
the chosen!” i 2 he 

Now the difference of their states lies in two things: 

1. In point of comfort and satisfaction. Ist. God’s servants shall eat and 


but that a bad man, though he lives to a century, will be accursed. 
We must omit other interpretations. 

Ixy. 25. This is justly regarded as metaphorical language. If any 
one expects the woif to graze like a lamb, a lion to feed upon straw, 
and a serpent to eat dust, he must expect a miraculous change in 
their organisation and instincts, or, in other words, that the wolf, lion, 
and serpent will become s hing else. There are those, however, 
who still Oy to a literal exposition, and reject the idea that che 
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drink. They shall have the bread of life to feed, to feast upon continually ; shall 
be abundantly replenished with the goodness of his house, and shall want 
nothing that is good for them. Heaven’s happiness will be to them an everlast- 
ing feast, they shall be filled with that which now they hunger and diirst after; 
but those who set their hearts upon the world, and place their happiness in that, 
shall be hungry and thirsty, always empty, always craving ; for it is not bread,— 
it surfeits, but it satisfieth not. In communion with God, and dependence upon 
him, there is full satisfaction, but in sinful pursuits there is nothing but dis- 
appointment. 2ud. God’s servants shall rejoice, and sing for joy of heart. They 
have constant cause for joy, and there is nothing that may be an occasion of 
grief to them, but they have an allay sufficient for it; and, as far as faith is in 
act and exercise, they have a heart to rejoice, and their joy is their strength. 
They shall rejoice in their hope, because it shall not make them ashamed. 
Heaven will be a world of everlasting joy to all that are now sowing in tears. 
But, on the other hand, they that forsake the Lord shut themselves out from 
all true joy, for they shall be ashamed of their vain confidence in themselves, 
and their own righteousness, and the hopes they had built thereon. When the 
expectations of bliss wherewith they had flattered themselves are frustrated 
O what confusion will fill their faces! Then shall they “ery for sorrow of 
heart,” and ‘howl for vexation of spirit,” perhaps, in this world, when their 
laughter shall be turned into mourning, and their joy into heaviness; however, 
in that world where the torment will be endless, easeless, and remediless ; 
nothing but weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth toeternity. Let these 
two be compared, “* Now he is comforted, and thou art tormented ;” and which 
of the two will we choose to take our lot with ? 

2. In point of honour and reputation, ver. 15, 16. “The memory of the just is” 
and shall be “ blessed, but the name of the wicked shall rot.” Ist. The name of 
the idolaters and unbelievers shall be left for a curse, shall be loaded with 
ignominy, and made for ever infamous. It shall be used in giving ill characters,— 
Thou art as cruel as a Jew; and in imprecations,—God make thee as miserable 
asaJew. It shall be for a curse to God’s chosen; that is, for a warning to 
them. They shall be afraid of falling under the curse upon the Jewish nation 
of perishing by the same example of unbelief. The curse of those whom Go 
rejects should make his chosen stand in awe. “The Lord God shall slay thee ;” 
that is, shall quite extirpate the Jews, and cut them off from being a people; 
they shall no longer live as a nation, nor ever be incorporated again. 2ud. The 
name of God’s chosen shall become a blessing; he shall “call his servants by 
another name.” ‘The children of the covenant shall no longer be called Jews, 
but Christians; and to them, under that name, all the promises and privileges 
of the new covenant shall be secured. This other name shall be an honourable 
name; it shall not be confined to one nation, but with it men shall bless them- 
selves in the earth, that is, all the world over; God shall have servants out of 
all nations, that shall all be dignified with this new name. First. They shall 
give honour to God both in their prayers and in their solemn oaths, in their 
addresses for his favour as their felicity, and their appeals to his justice as their 
judge. Thisisa part of the homage we owe to God: we must bless ourselves in 

im; that is, we must reckon that we have enough to make us happy, that we 
need no more, and can desire no more, if we have him for our God, It is of 
great consequence what that is which we bless ourselves in, which we most 

lease ourselves with, and value ourselves by our interest in. Worldly people 

less themselves in the abundance they have of this world’s goods, Ps. xlix. 18; 
Lu. xii. 19; but God’s servants bless themselves in him, as a God all-sufficient 
for them. He is their crown of glory, and diadem of beauty, and their strength 
and portion; by him also they shall swear, and wy by any creature or any false 
god. To his judgment they shall refer thems#?es from whom every man’s 
judgment doth proceed. Secondly. ‘They shall give honour te him as “the God 
of truth;” ‘the God of the Amen,’ so the word is. Some understand it of 
Christ, whois himself “the Amen, the faithful and true witness,” Rev. iii. 14, aud 
in whom all the promises are Yea and Amen, 2 Cur. i. 20. In him we must bless 
ourselves, and by him we must swear unto the Lord, and covenant with him. 
He that is blessed in the earth, (so some read it,) shall be blessed in the true 
God; for Christ is “the true God, and eternal life,’ 1 Jno. v. 20. And it was 
promised of old, that in him should all the families of the earth be blessed 
Gen. xii. 3._ Some read it, He shall bless himself in the God of the faithful 
people; in God, as the God of all believers; desiring no more but to share in 
the blessings wherewith eee are blessed, to be dealt with as he useth to deai 
with them. Zhirdly. They shall give him honour, as the author of this blesseL 
change which they have the experience of. They shall think themselves 
happy in having him for their God, that has made them to forget their former 
troubles, the remembrance of them being swallowed up in their present com- 
forts, because they are hid from God’s eyes; that is, they are quite taken away; 
for if there were any remainder of their troubles, God would be sure to have 
his eye upon it, in compassion to them, and concern for them. They shall nv 
longer feel them, for God will no longer see them. He is pleased to speak as if 
he would make himself easy by making them easy; and therefore they shall, 
with a great deal of satisfaction, bless themselves in him. 


17 For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth: 
And the former shall not be remembered, 
Nor come into mind. 
But be ye glad and rejoice for ever 
In that which I create : 
For, behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
And her people a joy. 
And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, 
And joy in my people: 
And the voice of weeping shall be no more heard in her, 
Nor the voice of cryir 4; 
There shall be no m*re thence an infant of days, 
Nor an old man that hath not filled his days: 
For the child shall die an hundred years old ; 
But the simner Jeing an hundred years old shall be 
accursed. 
21 And they shall build houses, and inhabit ¢hem ; 
And they shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. 
22 They shall not build, and another inhabit ; 


18 


subjugation and mollifying of ferocious natures is intended. The 
mention of the serpent is, of course, an allusion to Gen. iii. 14. 

lxvi. 3. The Hebrew here is very abrupt, and our translators have 
endeavoured to explain it by words in italics. More literally it is, 
“ The slayer of an ox is the killer of a man; the sacrificer of a lamb is 
the breaker of a dog’s neck ; the offerer of an oblation ts an offerer of a 
swine’s blood; the burner of incense is the blesser of an idol.” The 
general sense is, no doubt, that those who perform the sacrificial 
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They shall not plant, and another eat: 
For as the days of a tree are the days of my people, 
And mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands. 


23 They shall not labour in vain, 
Nor bring forth for trouble ; 
For they are the seed of the blessed of the Lorn, 
And their offspring with them. 
24 And it shall come to pass, 
That before they call, I will answer ; 
And while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 
25 The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 


And the lion shall eat straw like the bullock : 

And dust shall be the serpent’s meat. 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, 
Saith the Lorp. 


MOUNT MORIAH. 


These promises, if they were in part fulfilled, when the Jews (after their 
return out of captivity) were settled in peace in their own land, and brought 
as it were into a new world, yet they were to have their full accomplishment 
in the gospel church, militant first, and at length triumvhant. The “Jerusalem 
which is above is free, which is the mother of us all.” In the graces and -om- 
forts which believers have in and from Christ, we are to look for this new 
heaven and new earth. It is in the Gospel that old things are passed away, 
and all things are become new; and by it, that those that are in Christ are 
new creatures, 2 Cor. vy. 17. It was a mighty and happy change that was 
described, ver. 16, that the former troubles were forgotten; but here it riseth 
much higher, even the former world shall be forgotten, and shall no more come 
into mind. They that were converted to the Christian faith were so transported 
with the comforts of it, that all the comforts they were before acquainted with 
became as nothing tothem. Not only their foregoing griefs, but their foregoing 
joys, were lost and swallowed up in this. The glorified saints will therefore 

ave forgotten this world, because they will be entirely taken up with the 
other. ‘ For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth.” See how inex- 
haustible the Divine power is. The same God that created one heaven and 
earth can create another. See how entire the happiness of the saints is. It 
shall be all of a piece; with the new heavens God will create them (if they 
have occasion for it to make them happy) a new earth too; The world is yours, 
if you be Christ’s, 1 Cor. iii. 22. When God is reconciled to us, which gives us 
a new heaven, the creatures too are reconciled to us, which gives us a new 
earth. The future glory of the saints will be so entirely different from what 
they ever knew before, that it may well be called, “new heavens, and a new 
earth,” 2 Pet. iii. 13.“ Behold, I make all things new,” Rev. xxi. 5. 

First. There shall be new joys. For, 1. All the church’s friends, and all 
that belong to her, shall rejoice, ver. 18. You shall “be glad and rejoice for 
ever in that which I create.” 4 
gospel are and shall be matter of everlasting joy to all believers. “My servants 
shall rejoice,” ver. 13; at_last they shall, though now they mourn. 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 2. The church shall be the matter of their 
joy; so pleasant, so prosperous shall her condition be; “I create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing, and her people a joy.” The church shall not only rejoice, but be 
rejoiced in; those that have sorrowed with the church shall rejoice with her. 
3. The prosperity of the church shall be a rejoicing to God himself, who 
has pleasure in the prosperity of his servants, ver. 19. 1 will rejoice in Jeru- 
salem’s joy, and will joy in my people; for in all their afflictions he was 
afflicted. God will not only rejoice in the church’s well-doing, but will himself 
rejuvice to do her good, and rest in his love to her, Zeph. iii. 17. What God 
rejoiceth in it becomes us to rejoice in. 4. There shall be no allay of this joy 
nor any alteration of this happy condition of the church; “ The voice of weep- 
ing shall be no more heard in her.” If this relate to any state of the church in 
this life, it means no more but that the former occasions of grief shall not 
return, but God’s people shall long enjoy an uninterrupted tranquillity. But 
in heaven it shall have full accomplishment, in respect both of the perfection 
and perpetuity of the promised joy; there all tears shall be wiped away. 

Secondly. There shall be new life, ver. 20. Untimely deaths by the sword, 
or sickness shall be no more known as they have been; and by this means. 
there shall be no more crying, ver. 19; when there shall be no more death, there 
shall be no more sorrow, Rev. xxi. 21. As death has reigned by sin, so life 
shall reign by righteousness, Rom. v. 14,21. 1. Believers through Christ shall 
be satisfied with life, though it be never so short on earth. If an infant 
end its days quickly, yet it shall not be reckoned to die untimely; for the 
shorter its lif is, tho longer will its rest be. Though death reign over 
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them that have not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, yet 
they, dying in the arms of Christ, the second Adam, and belonging to his 
kingdom, they are not to be called infants of days: but even the child shall 
be reckoned to “die a hundred years old,” for he shall rise again at full 
age, shall rise to eternal life. Some understand it of children, that in their 
childhood are so eminent for wisdom and grace, and by death nipped in the 
blossom, that they may be said to die a hundred years old; and as for old 
men, it is promised, that they shall fill their days with the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which they still bring forth in old age, to shew that the Lord is upright; 
and then it is a good old age. An old man that is wise, and good, and useful, 
may truly be said to have filled his days. Old men that have their hearts 
upon the world, have never filled their days; never have enough of this world 
but would still continue longer in it. But that man dies old, and ‘full of days, 
—satur dierum, that, with Simon, having seen God’s salvation, desires now to 
depart in peace. 2. Unbelievers shall be unsatisfied, and unhappy in life, though 
it be never so long. “The sinner,” though he live to be “a hundred years old, 
shall be accursed.” His living so long shall be no token to him of the Divine 
favour and blessing; nor shall it be any shelter to him from the Divine wrath 
and curse. The sentence he lies under will certainly be executed, and his 
long life is but a long reprieve. Nay, it is itself a curse to him; for the longer 
he lives the more wrath he treasures up against the day of wrath, and will 
have the more sins to answer for. So that the matter is not great whether 
our lives on earth be long or short, but whether we live the lives of saints, or 
the lives of sinners. ; 

Thirdly. There shall be a new enjoyment of the comforts of life. Tha 
whereas before it was very uncertain and precarious, their enemies inhabite 
the houses which they built, and eat the fruit of the trees which they planted 
now it shall be otherwise; they, shall build houses and inhabit them, shall 
and eat the fruit of them, ver. 21, 22. This intimates that 
the labour of their hands shall be blessed, and be made to prosper The 
shall gain what they aimed at, and what they have gained cast be preserve 
and secured to them. They shall enjoy it comfortably, and nothing shall em- 
bitter it to them; and they shall live to enjoy it long. Strangers shall not 
break upon them, to expel them, and plant themselves in their room, as 
sometimes they have done. “ Mine elect shall” wear out, or “long enjoy, 
the work of their hands ;” it is honeptly got, and it will wear well. It is the 
work of their hands, which they themselves have laboured for; and it is most 
comfortable to enjoy that, and not to eat the bread of idleness, or bread of 
deceit. If we have a heart to enjoy it, that is the gift of God’s grace, 
£ccl. iii. 13; and if we live to enjoy it long, it is the gift of God’s providence; 
for that is here promised, “As the days of atree are the days of my people; 
as the days of an oak, (ch. vi. 13,) whose substance is in it, though it cast its 
leaves. hough it be stripped every winter, it recovers itself again, and lasts 
many ages. ‘ As the days of the tree of life;’ so the Seventy. Christ is to them 
the tree of life, and in him believers enor all those spiritual eemforts which 
are typified by the abundance of temporal blessings here promise; and it shall 
not be in the power of their enemies to deprive them of these blessings, or 
disturb them in the enjoyment of them. 

Fourthly. There shall be a new generation rising up in their stead, to inherit 
and enjoy these blessings; ver. 23, “They shall not labour in vain,” for the 
shall not only enjoy the work of their hands themselves; but they sha’ 
leave it with satisfaction to those that shall come after them, and not with 
such a melancholy prospect as Solomon did, Heel. ii. 18,19. ‘They shall not 
beget and bring forth children for trouble; for they are themselves the seed 
of the blessed of the Lord,” and there is a blessing entailed upon them by 
descent from their ancestors, which “their offspring with them” shall partake 
of, and shall be, as well as they, “the seed of the blessed of the Lord.” ‘They 
shall not bring forth for trouble; for, 1. God will make their children that 
rise up, comforts to them; they shall have the joy of seeing them walk in the 
truth. 2. He will make the times that come after comfortable to their children. 
As they shall be good, so it shall be well with them; they shall not be brought 
forth to days of trouble, nor shall it ever be said, Blessed is the womb that bore 
not. In the gospel church Christ’s name shall be borne ay by a succession ; “a 
seed shall serve him,” Ps. xxii. 30, “ the seed of the blessed of the Lord.” 

Fifthly. There shall be a good correspondence between them and their God; 
ver. 34, Even “ before they call, I will answer.” God will prevent their prayers 
with the blessings of his goodness. David did but say, “I will confess,” and God 
forgave, Ps. xxxii. 5. The father of the prodigal met him in his return. “ While 
they are yet speaking,” before they have finished their prayer, I will give them 
the thing they pray for, or the assurances and earnests of it. These are high 
expressions of God’s readiness to hear prayer; and this appears much more in 
the grace of the Gospel than it did under the law; and we owe the comfort 
of it to the mediation of Christ as our Advocate with the Father, and are 
obliged in gratitude to give a ready ear to God’s calls. 

Sixthly. There shall be a good correspondence between them and their neigh- 
bours; ver. 25, “ The wolf and the lamb shall feed together,” as they did in Noah’s 
ark. God’s people, though they are as sheep in the midst of wolves, yet shall 
be safe and unhurt; for God will not so much break the power, and tie the 
hands of their enemies, as formerly, but will turn their hearts, will alter their 
disposition by his grace. Whea Paul, that had been a persecutor of the disciples, 
(that being of the tribe of Benjamin, ravened as a wolf, Gen. xlix. 27,) joined him- 
self to them, and became one of them, then the wolf and the lamb fed together. 
So also, when the enmity between Jews and Gentiles was slain, all hostilities 
ceased, and they fed together as one sheepfold, under Christ the great Shep- 
herd, Jno. x. 16. The enemies of the church ceased to do the mischief they 
had done,-and its members ceased to be so quarrelsome with, and injurious to, 
one another as they nad been; so that there was none, either from without or 
from within, to hurt or destroy,—none to disturb it, much less to ruin it, in all 
the holy mountain; as was promised, ch. xi. 9. For, 1. Men shall be changed. 
“The lion” shall no more be a beast of prey, (as perhaps he never would have been 
if sin had not entered,) but “‘shall eat straw like the bullock ;” shall know his 
owner, and his master’s crib, as the ox doth. When those that lived by spoil 
and rapine, and coveted to enrich themselves, right or wrong, are brought by 
the grace of God to accommodate themselves to their condition, to live by 
honest labour, and to be content with such things as they have—when they 
that stole steal no more, but work with their hands the thing that is good,— 
then this is fulfilled, that “the lion shall eat straw like the bullock.” 2. Satan 
shall be chained, the dragon bound; “for dust shall be the serpent’s meat” 
again. That great enemy, when he has been let loose, has glutted and regaled 
himself with the precious blood of saints, who, by his instigation, have been 

ersecuted; and with the precious souls of sinners, who, by his instigation, 

ve been persecutors, and have ruined themselves for ever; but now he shall 
be confined to dust, according to the sentence; “On thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat,” Gen. iii. 14. All the enemies of God’s ehurch, that 
are subtle and venomous as serpents, shall be conquered and subdued, and be 
made to lick the dust. Christ shall reign as Zion’s King, till all the enemies of 
his kingdom be made his footstool, and theirs too; and in the holy mountain 
above, there, and there only, shall this promise have its full accomplishment, 
that there shall be none to hurt or destroy. 


actions 2escribed are as bad as if they did the other wicked or worth- 
less things which are enumerated. The reason for this is not given, 
but it may be inferred from the latter part of the verse that religious 
acts are an abomination if only forms, and without holiness of heart 
and life. God is a spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. 

Ixvi. 17. A difficult verse, and many explanations of it have 
been proposed. Instead of “in the gardens” some render “for the 
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gardens;” 1.e,, they sanctify and purify themselves for the gardens in 
which their ungodly rites are performed (see chap. Ixv. 3, 4). The 
next words, “ behind one tree in the midst,” are the most obscure 
and disputed. A very probable explanation is that they purify them- 
selves after ““some one” who is among them, the “some one” bi 


a pagan priest or priestess, who leads in the rites which they vain . 
The “abomination,” like the flesh of the swine and the mouse, was 
i. . 


some ceremonially unclean food. 


A.M. 3306. 
CHAPTER LXVI. 


Ihe scope of this chapter is much the same with that of the foregoing chapter, and many 
expressions the same; and therefore looks the same way, to the different state of the 
good and bad among the Jews, at their return out of captivity ; but that typifying the 
rejection of the Jews in the days of the Messiah, the conversion of the Gentiles, and the 
setting up of the gospel kingdom in the world. The Ist verse of the chapter is applied by 
Stephen to the dismantling of the temple, by the planting of the Christian church, 
Acts vii. 49, 50, which may serve as a key to the whole chapter. We have here, I. The 
contempt God puts vpon ceremonial services, in comparison with moral duties; and an 
intimation therein of his purpose shortly to put an end to the temple and sacrifice, and 
reject those that adhered to them, ver. 1—4. Il, The salvation God will in due time 
work for his people, out of the hands of their oppressors, ver. 5; speaking terror to the 
persecutors, ver. 6, and comfort to the persecuted, a speedy and complete deliverance, 
ver. 7—9; a joyful settlement, ver, 10, 11; the accession of the Gentiles to them, and 
abundance of satisfaction therein, ver. 12—14. III. The terrible vengeance which God 
will bring upon the enemies of his church and people, ver. 15—18. IV. The happy 
establishment of the church upon large and sure foundations; its constant attendance 
on God, and triumph over its enemies, ver. 19—24. And we may well expect that this 
evangelical prophet, here, in the close of this prophecy, should (as he doth) look as far 
forward as to the latter days, to the last day, to the days of eternity. 


IP\HUS saith the Lorn, 
The heaven ts my throne, 
And the earth 7s my footstool : 
Where 7s the house that ye build unto me? 
And where is the place of my rest? 
2 For all those things hath mine hand made, 
And all those things have been, saith the Lorp: 
But to this man will I look, 
Even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, 
And trembleth at my word 
3 He that killeth an ox 7s as if he slew a man ; 
He that sacrificeth a lamb, as ¢f he cut off a dog’s neck ; 
He that offereth an oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood; 
He that burneth incense, as 7f he blessed an idol. 
Yea, they have chosen their own ways, 
And their soul delighteth in their abominations 
4 I also will choose their delusions, 
And will bring their fears upon them ; 
Because when I called, none did answer ; 
When I spake, they did not hear: 
But they did evil before mine eyes, 
And chose that in which I delighted not. 


Here, First. The temple is slighted in ee ane with a gracious soul, 
ver. 1,2. The Jews in the prophet’s time, and afterwards in Christ’s time, 

loried much in the temple, and promised themselves great things from it. To 
vumble them therefore, and to shake their vain confidence, both the prophets 
and Christ foretold the ruin of the temple, that God would leave it, and then 
it would soon be desolate. After it was destroyed by the Chaldeans it soon 
recovered itself, and the ceremonial services were revived with it; but by the 
Romans it was made a gable desolation, and the ceremonial law was 
abolished with it. That the world might be prepared for this, they were often 
told, as here, of what little account the temple was with God. . 

1. That he did not need it. ‘The heaven was the throne of his glory and 
government, there he sits infinitely exalted in the highest dignity and dominion, 
above all blessing and praise. The earth is his footstool, on which he stands, 
overruling all the affairs of it according to his will. If God has so bright a 
throne, so large a footstool, where then is the heuse they can build unto God, 
that can be the residence of his glory 3 or, where is the place of his rest? 
What satisfaction can the Eternal Mind take in a house made with men’s 
hands? What occasion has he, as we have, for a house to repose himself in, 
who fainteth not neither is weary, who neither slumbers nor sleeps? Or, if 
he had occasion he would not tell us, Ps. 1. 125; for all these things hath hi 
hands made; heaven, and all its courts; earth, and all its borders, and all the 
hosts of both. “All those things have been,” have had their beginning by the 
power of God, who was happy from eternity, before they were, and therefore 
could not be benefited by them. ‘All these things are,’ so some read it; they 
still continue, upheld by the same power that made them; so that our goodness 
extendeth not to him. If he would have had a house for himself to dwell in, he 
would have made one himself when he made the world; and if he had made 
one it would have continued to this day, as other creatures do, according to his 
ordinance; so that he had no need of a temple made with hands. | 

2. That he would not heed it, so as he would an humble, penitent, gracious 
heart. He hath a heaven and earth of his own making, and a temple of man’s 
making; but he overlooks them all, that he may look with favour to him that 
is poor in spirit, humble and serious, self-abasing and self-denying; whose 
heart is truly contrite for sin, penitent for it, and in pain to get it pardoned, 
and that trembleth at God’s word; not as Felix did, with a transient qualm 
that was over when the sermon was done, but with an habitual awe of God’s 
majesty and purity, and an habitual dread of his justice and wrath. Such a 
heart is a living temple for God, he dwells there, and it is the place of his rest ; 
it is like heaven and earth, his throne and his footstool. 

Secondly. Sacrifices are slighted when they come from ungracious hands. 
The sacrifice of the wicked is not only unacceptable, but it is an abomination 
to the Lord, Pr. xv. 8; this is largely shewed here, ver. 3, 4. Observe, 

1. How detestable their sacrifices were to God. ‘The carnal Jews, after their 
return out of captivity, though they Ae) a not to idolatry, yet grew very 
careless and loose in the service of God. They brought the torn, and the lame, 
and the sick for sacrifice, Mal. i. 8, 13; and this made their services abominable 
to God; they had no regard to their sacrifices, and therefore how could they 
think God should have any regard to them? The unbelieving Jews, after the 
Gospel was preached, and in it notice given of the offering up of the great 
sacrifice which put an end to all the ceremonial services, yet continued to offer 
gacritices as if the law of Moses had been still in force, and could have made 


lxvi. 19. The first words may be translated “and I will set a mark 
upon them.” In the day of retribution referred to before all shall 
not perish, but a remnant shall escape, and shall declare the Lord’s 
glory among the Gentiles. Tarshish was a famous emporium, but 
whether in Spain, India, or Africa is still disputed. Pulis by some 
thought to be the same as Put or Phut (Hzek. xxvii. 10), and, like Lud, 
‘an African tribe under the dominion of Egypt. Both these tribes 


‘seem to be meant by them “that draw the bow.” Tubal is usually 
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the comers thereunto perfect ; and this was an abomination. “He that «ills an 
ox” for his own table ig welcome to do it; but he that now kills it, that thus 
kills it, for God’s altar, “is as if he slew a man.” It is as great an offence to God 
as murder itself; he that doth it doth in effect set aside Christ’s sacrifice, 
treads under foot the blood of the covenant, and makes himself accessary to 
the guilt of the body and blood of the Lord; setting up what Christ died te 
abolish. “‘ He that sacrificeth a lamb,” if it be a corrupt thing, and not the male 
in his flock, the best he has, if he think to put God off with any thing, he 
affronts him, instead of pleasing him; it is “as if he cut off a dog’s neck;” a 
creature in the eye of the law so vile that, whereas an ass might be redeemed, 
the price of a dog wis never to be brought into the treasury, Dew. xxiii. 1s, 
“ He that offers an oblation,” a meat offering, or drink offering, is as if he thought 
to make atonement with swine’s blood; a creature that must not be eaten or 
touched; the broth of it was abominable, ch. xv. 4, much more the blood of 
it. “ He that burns incense” to God, and so puts contempt upon the incense of 
Christ’s intercession, he is “as if he blessed an idol;” it was as great an affront 
to God as if they had paid their devotions to a false god. Hypocrisy and pro- 
faneness are as provoking as idolatry. 

2. What their wickedness was which made their sacrifices thus detestable. 
It is because “they have chosen their own ways,” the ways of their Gwn wicked 
hearts; and not only their hands do but “their soul delighteth in their abomi- 
nations.” They were vicious and immoral in their conversations, chose the way 
of sin rather than the way of God’s commandments, and took pleasure in that 
which was provoking to God; this made their sacrifices so offensive to God, 
ch. i, 11—15, Those that pretend to honour God by a profession of religion 
and yet live wicked lives, put an affront upon him, as if he were the patron o 
sin, And that which was an aggravation of their wickedness was, that they 
persisted in it, notwithstanding the frequent calls given them to repent and 
reform. They turned a deaf ear to all the warnings of Divine justice, and all 
the offers of Divine grace; “ When I called, none did answer,” as before, 
ch. xy. 12. And the same follows here that did there, “They did evil befcre 
mine eyes ;” being deaf to what he said they cared not what he saw, but chose 
that in which they knew he delighted not. How could they expect to please 
him in their devotions who took no care to please him in their conversations, 
but, on the contrary, designed to provoke him? 

3. The doom passed upon them for this. They chose their own ways, there- 
fore, saith God, I also will choose their delusions; they have made their choice, 
(as Mr. Gataker paraphraseth it,) and now I will make mine; they have taken 
what course they pleased with me, and I will take what course I please with 
them. I will choose their illusions, or mockeries, so some. As they have 
mocked God, and dishonoured him by their wickedness, so God will give them 
up to their enemies to be trampled upon and insulted by them. Or, they shall 
be deceived by those vain confidences with which they have deceived them- 
selves. God will make their sin their punishment; they shall be beaten with 
their own rod, and hurried into ruin by their own delusions. God will bring 
their fears upon them; that is, will bring that upon them which shall be a 
ho He terror to them; or, that which they themselves have been afraid of, 
and thought to escape by sinful shifts. Unbelieving hearts, and unpurified, 
unpacified consciences, need no more to make them miserable than to have 
their own fears brought upon them. 


5 Hear the word of the Lorn, 
Ye that tremble at his word ; 
Your brethren that hated you, 
That cast you out for my name’s sake, said, 
Let the Lorp be glorified : 
But he shall appear to your joy, and they shall be 
6 A voice of noise from the city, [ashamed. 
A voice from the temple, 
A voice of the Lorp that rendereth recompence to his 
7 Before she travailed, she brought forth ; [enemies. 
Before her pain came, she was delivered of a man child. 
8 Who hath heard such a thing? who hath seen such 
things ? 
Shall the earth be made to bring forth in one day ? 
Or shall a nation be born at once ? 
For as soon as Zion travailed, she brought forth her 
children. 
9 Shall I bring to the birth, and not cause to bring forth ? 
saith the Lorn: 
Shall I cause to bring forth, and shut the womb? saith 
Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, [thy God 
And be glad with her, all ye that love her: 
Rejoice for joy with her, 
All ye that mourn for her: 
That ye may suck, and be satisfied with the breasts of 
her consolations ; 
That ye may milk out, and be delighted with the abund- 
ance of her glory. 
For thus saith the Lorp, 
Behold, I will extend peace to her like a river, 
And the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing stream : 
Then shall ye suck, 
Ye shall be borne upon her sides, 
And be dandled upon her knees. 
13 As one whom his mother comforteth, 


located on the south-east of the Black Sea, where the Greeks place a 
tribe called Tibarenes, The idea that Pul meaut Apulia, and Tubal 
Italy must not be entertained, as it is unsupported by fact. That 
Javan is a form of Ionia, and intended for Greece, is commonly ad- 
mitted. The “isles” may be those of the Mediterranean; but we 
need not limit the term to them. There is no doubt that the 
enumeration was intended to foretell a wide dispersion. 

lxvi. 20. The word for “ nations,” both in this verse and in the 
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So will 1 comfort you; 
And ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem. 
14 And when ye see ¢/is, your heart shall rejoice, 
And your bones shall flourish like an herb: 
And the hand of the Lorp shall be known toward his 
And his indignation toward his enemies. [servants, 


The prophet, having denounced God’s judgments against a hypocritical nation, 
that made a jest of God’s word, and would not answer him when he called to 
them, here turns his speech to those that trembled at his word, to comfort and 
encourage them; they shall not be involved in the judgments that are coming 
upon their unbelieving nation. Ministers must distinguish thus, that when 
they speak terror to the wicked they may not make the hearts of the righteous 
sad; Bone Christiane, hoc nihil ad te,—‘ Good Christian, this is nothing to thee.’ 
The prophet, having assured those that tremble at God’s word of a gracious 
look from him, ver. 1, here brings them a gracious message from him. The 
word of God has comforts in store for those that by true humiliation for sin 
are prepared to receive them. There were those, ver. 4, that when God spoke 
woald not hear; but if some will not others will. Ifthe heart tremble at the 
word the ear will be open to it. Now what is here said to them? 

First. Let them know that God will plead their just but injured cause 
against their persecutors; ver. 5,‘ Your brethren that hated you said, Let 
the Lord be clorified® but he shall appear to your joy.” This, perhaps, might 
have reference to the case of some of the Jews, at their return out of captivity ; 
but nothing like it appears in the history, and therefore it is rather to be 
referred to the first preachers and professors of the Gospel among the Jews 
to whose case it is very applicable. Observe, 1. How the faithful servants 
of God were persecuted ; their brethren hated them. The apostles were Jews 
by birth, and yet even in the cities of the Gentiles the Jews they met with 
there were their most bitter and implacable enemies, and stirred up the Gen- 
tiles against them. The spouse complains, Cant. i. 6, that her mother’s children 
were angry with her. Pilate upbraided our Lord Jesus with this; “'Thine own 
nation have delivered thee unto me,” Jno. xviii. 35. Their brethren, that should 
have loved them, and encouraged them for their work’s sake, hated them, and 
cast them out of their synagogues; excommunicated them, as if they had been 
the greatest blemishes, who really were the greatest blessings, of their church 
and nation. This was a fruit of the old enmity in the seed of the serpent 
against the seed of the woman. hey that hated Christ hated his disciples, 
because they supported his kingdom and interest, Jno. xv. 18; and they cast 
them out for his name’s sake, because they were called by his name, and called 
upon his name, and laid out themselves to advance his name. Note, It is no 
new thing for church censures to be misapplied, and for her artillery, that was 
intended for her defence, to be turned against her best friends, by the treachery 
of her governors. And they that did this said, “ Let the Lord be glorified ;” that 
is, they pretended conscience and a zeal for the honour of God, and the church 
in it, and did it with all the formalities of devotion. Our Saviour explains this, 
and seems to have reference to it, Jno. xvi. 2,“ They shall put you out of the 
synagogues,” and “whosoever killeth you will think that he doth God service.” 
te nomine Domini incipit omne malum,— In the name of the Lord commences 
evil of every kind.’ Or, we may understand it as spoken in defiance of God. 
You say, God will be glorified in your deliverance, let him be glorified then; 
“Let him make speed and hasten his work,” ch, v. 19; let him deliver him, 
seeing he delighted in him. Some take it to be the language of the profane 
Jews in captivity, bantering their brethren that hoped for deliverance, and 
ridiculing the expectations they often comforted themselves with, that God 
would shortly be glorified in it. They thus did what they could to shame 
the counsel of the poor, Ps. xiv. 6. 2. How they were encouraged under 
these persecutions. Hold out, faith and patience, yet a little while; your 
enemies hate you and oppress you; your brethren hate you and cast you out; 
but your Father in heaven loves you, and will appear for you, when no one 
else will or dare; his providence shall order things so as shall be for comfort 
to you; he shall appear for your joy, and confusion to those that abuse you 
ahd tesniple on you; they shall be ashamed of their enmity to you. This was 
fulfilled when, upon the signals given of Jerusalem’s approaching ruin, the 
Jews’ hearts failed them for fear; but the disciples of Christ, whom they had 
hated and persecuted, lifted up their heads with joy, knowing that their 
redemption drew nigh, Lu. xxi. 28. Though God seem to hide himself he will 
in due time shew himself. 

Secondly. Let them know that God’s appearances for them will be such as 
will make a great noise in the world, ver. 6. There shall be “a voice of noise 
from the city, from the temple.” Some make it the joyful and triumphant 
voice of the church’s friends; others the frightful, lamenting voice of her 
enemies, surprised in the city, and fleeing in vain to the temple for shelter. 
These voices do but echo to the voice of the Lord, who is now rendering a 
“‘recompence to his enemies ;” and those that will not hear him speaking this 
terror shall hear them returning the alarms of it in doleful shrieks. We may 
well think what a confused noise there was in the city and temple when Jeru- 
salem, after a long siege, was at last taken by the Romans. Some think this 
»rophecy was fulfilled in the prodigies that went before that destruction of 
Vecunalora: related by Josephus in his History of the Wars of the Jews, 
lib. vii. cap. 31, that the temple doors flew open suddenly of their own accord, 
and the priests heard a noise of motion, or shifting, in the most holy place, 
and presently a voice saying, ‘ Let us depart hence.’ And some time after one 
Jesus Bar-Annas, at the feast of tabernacles, went up and down the city, con- 
tinually crying, ‘ A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the 
four andes a voice against Jerusalem, and the temple; a voice against all this 
people. 

‘Thirdly. Let them know that God will set up a church for himself in the 
world, which shall be abundantly replenished in little time; ver. 7, “ Before 
she travailed, she brought forth.” This is to be applied in the type to the 
deliverance of the Jews out of their captivity in Babylon, which was brought 
about very easily and silently, without any pain or struggle, such as was 
when they were brought out of Egypt; that was done by might and power, 
Deu. iv. 34, but this by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts, Zec. iv. 6. ‘The man- 
child of the deliverance is rejoiced in, and yet the mother wds never in labour 
for it; “before her pain came, she was delivered.” This is altogether sur- 
prising, uncommon, and without precedent, unless in the story which the 

syptian midwives told of the Hebrew women, £7. i. 19, that they were lively, 
and were delivered ere the midwives came unto them. But, “shall the earth 
be made to bring forth” her fruits “in one day?” no, it is the work of sume 
weeks in the spring to renew the face of the earth, and cover it with its pro- 
ducts. Some read it to the same purpose with the next clause, Shall a land 
be brought forth in one day? or, “ hall a nation be born at once?” Is it to 
be imagined that a woman at one birth should bring children enough to pvople 
a country, and that they should in an instant grow up to maturity? No; 


one before, is the same as that for Gentiles. The sense of the 
whole may be that the Israelites who have escaped the national ruin, 
and have published the divine glory, will bring back their converted 
brethren to Jerusalem. What lies under this literal sense it is for 
expounders of prophecy to determine. With regard to the means of 
conveyance, there is some diversity of opinion on part of the items. 
The word for “chariots” may mean any vehicle whatever. By 


“litters” we understand a covered structure, carried like a palanquin. : 
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something like this was done in the creation; but God hath since rested from 
all such works, and leaves second causes to produce their effects gradually ; 
nihil facit per saltum,— he does nothing abruptly.’ Yet in this ease, “ as soor 
as Zion travailed, she brought forth.” Cyrus’ proclamation was no sooner 
issued out, but the captives were formed into a body presently, and were 
ready to make,the best of their way to their own land. And the reason is 
given, ver. 9, because it is the Lord’s doing; he undertakes it whose work 
Hl If he bring to the birth in preparing his people for deliverance, he 
will cause to bring forth in the accomplishment of the deliverance. When 
every thing is ripe and Pron hes their release, and the number of their montbs 
is accomplished, so that the children are brought to the birth, shall not I 
then give strength to bring forth, but leave mother and babe to perish together 
in the most miserable case? How will this agree with the Divine pity? Shall 
I begin a work and not go ae f= with it? How will that agree with the 
Divine power and perfection? ‘Am I he that causes to bring forth,’ (so the 
following clause may be read,) ‘and shall I restrain her?’ Doth God cause 
mankind, and all the species of living creatures, to propagate and replenish 
the earth, and will he restrain Zion? Will he not make her fruitful in a 
blessed offspring to replenish the church? Or, am I he that begat, and should 
I restrain from bringing forth? Did God beget the deliverance in his pur- 
pose and promise, and will he not bring it forth in the accomplishment and 
performance of it? But this was a figure of the setting up of the Christian 
church in the world, and the replenishing of that family with children which 
was to be named from Jesus Christ. hen the Spirit was poured out, and 
the are. went forth from Zion, multitudes were converted in a little time, 
and with little pains, compared with the vast product. The apostles, even 
before they travailed, brought forth; ani the children born to Christ were so 
numerous, and so suddenly and easily Sota that they were rather like the 
dew from the morning’s womb than like the son from the mother’s womb, 
Ps. cx. 3. The success of the Gospel was astonishing ; that light, like the morn- 
ing, strangely diffused itself, till it took hold even of the ends of the earth. 
Cities and nations were born at once to Christ. The same day that the Spirit 
was poured out there were three thousand souls added to the church. And 
when this glorious work was once begun it was carried on wonderfully 
beyond what could be imagined; “so mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed.” He that brought to the birth in conviction of sin caused to bring 
forth in a thorough conversion to God. 

Fourthly. Let them know that their present sorrows shall shortly be turned 
into abundant joys, ver. 10, 11. Observe, 

1. How the church’s friends are described. They are such as love her, and 
mourn with her, and for her. Note, All that love God love Jerusalem; they 
love the church of God, and lay its interests very near their heart. ‘The 
admire the beauty of the church, take pleasure in communion with it, an 
heartily espouse its cause. And they that have a sincere affection for the 
church have a cordial sympathy with it in all the cares and sorrows of its 
militant state. They mourn for her; all her grievances are their griefs; and 
if Jerusalem be in distress their harps are hung on the willow-trees. 

2. How they are encouraged. Rejoice with her; and again and again I say, 
rejoice. This intimates that Jerusalem shall have cause to rejoice; the oe 
of her mourning shall be at an end, and she shall be comforted according to the 
time that she hath been afflicted. And it is the will of God that all her friends 
should join with her in her joys, for they shall share with her in those blessir gs 
that will be the matter of her sor If we suffer with Christ, and sorrow with 
his church, we shall reign with him, and rejoice with it, We are here called, 
Ist. To bear our part in the church’s praises. Come, rejoice with her, rejoice 
for joy with her; rejoice greatly; rejoice, and know why you rejoice; rejoice 
on the days appointed for public thanksgiving. You that mourned for her in 
her sorrows cannot but from the same principle rejoice with her in her joys. 
2nd. To take our part in the church’s comforts. e must “ suck and be satis- 
fied with the breasts of her consolations.” The word of God, the covenant 
of grace, especially the promings of that covenant, the ordinances of God, and 
all the opportunities of attending on him, and conversing with him, are the 
breasts, which the church calls and counts the breasts of her consolations, 
where her comforts are laid up, and whence by faith and prayer they are 
drawn. With her, therefore, we must suck from these breasts, by an appli- 
cation of the promises of God to purselres, ape a diligent attendance on his 
ordinances; and with the consolations which are drawn from hence we must 
be satisfied, and not unsatisfied, though we have never so little of earthly com- 
forts. It is the glory of the church that she hath the Lord for her God, that 
to her pertains the adoption and the service of God, and with the abundance 
of this glory we must be delighted. We must take more pleasure in our 
relation to God; and communion with him, than in all the delights of the sons 
and daughters of men. Whatever is the glory of the church must be our glory 
and joy, particularly her purity, unity, and increase. — d aad 

Fifthly. Let them know that he who gives them this call to rejoice will give 
them cause to do so, and hearts to do so, ver. 12—14. j 

1. He will give them cause to do so; for, ist. They shall eryoy a long, 
uninterrupted course of prosperity ; “I will extend,” or am extending, “ peace 
to her,” that is, all good to her, “ ike a river,” that runs ina constant stream, 
still increasing till it be swallowed up in the ocean. The Gospel brings with 
it, wherever it is received in its power, such peace as this, which shall go on 
like a river, supplying souls with all good, and making them fruitful, as a river 
doth the lands it passeth through; such a river of peace as the springs of the 
world’s comforts cannot send forth, and the dams of the world’s troubles 
cannot stop or drive back, or its sands rack ups such a river of peace as will 
carry us to the ocean of boundless and endless bliss. 2ud. There shall be large 
and advantageous additions made to them; “The glory of the Gentiles” shall 
come to them “like a flowing stream.” Gentile converts shall come pourin; 
into the church, and swell the ~iver of her peace and prosperity ; for they sha 
bring their glory with them,—their wealth and honour, their power and interest, 
shall, all be devoted to the service of God, and employed for the good of the 
church, Then shall ye suck from the breasts of her consolations; when you 
see such crowding for a share in those comforts, you shall be the more soli- 
citous, and the more vigorous, to secure your share; not for fear of having 
the less for others coming in to partake ot Christ,—there is no danger of that, 
he has enough for all, and enough for each—but their zeal shall provoke you 
to a holy jealousy. It is well when it doth so, Rom. xi. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 2. 3rd, 
God shall be glorified in all, and that ought to be more the matter of our joy 
than any thing else; ver. 14, “lhe hand of the Lord shall be known towards 
his servants,’—the prpteruns supporting hand of his almighty power; the 
supplying, enriching hand o his inexhaustible goodness, the benefit which his 
servants have by both these, shall be known to his glory, as well as theirs, 
And, to make this the more illustrious, he will at the same time make known 
his indignation towards his enemies. God’s mercy and justice shall both be 
manifested and for ever magnified. oF 

2. God will not only give them cause to rejoice, but speak comfort to them; 
will speak it to their hearts; and it is he only that can do that, and make if 
fasten there. See what he will do for the comfort of all the sons of Zion. 
lst. heir country shall be their tender nurse. Ye shall be carried on her 


The “swift beasts” are dromedaries, or female camels, as most — 


critics now admit. The converts would be brought with as much 
care and pious zeal as a meat-offering was brought to the house of 
the Lord. 

lxvi. 23. “From one new moon to another, and from one Sabbath 
to another,” signify “on every new moon, and on every Sabbath.” 
New moons and Sabbaths were Jewish observances, and all the 


imagery is based upon Hebrew ideas. Both here and in verse 16 _ 
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sides, under her arms, ae little children are, and shall be dandled upon her 
nees, as darlings are, ome when they are weary, and out of humour, and 
must be got to seer ‘hose that are joined to the church, must be treated 
thus affectionately. The great Shepherd gathers the lambs in his arms, and 
carries them in his bosom, and so must the under-shepherds, that they may not 
be discouraged. Proselytes should be favourites. 2nd. God will himself be their 
powerful comforter ; “ As one whom his mother comforteth,” when he is sick or 
sore, or upon any account in sorrow, “so will I comfort you,” not only with 
the rational arguments which a prudent father useth, but with the tender 
affections and compassions of a loving mother, that bemoans her afflicted child, 
when it has failen and hurt itself, that she may quiet it, and make it easy; or 
endeavours to pacify it, after she has chidden, and fallen out with it: see 
Jer. xxxi. 20, “Since 1 spake against him, my bowels are troubled for him;” 
he is a dear son, he is a pleasant child; thus the mother comforts. Thus “ye 
shall be comforted in Jerusalem,” in the favours bestowed on the chureh, which 
you shall partake of, and in the epee Pe offered by the church, which you 
shall concur with. 3rd. They shall feel the blessed effects of this comfort in 
heir own souls; ver. 14, ““ When ye see this,” what a happy state the church 
is restored to, not only your tongues and your countenances, but “ your hearts 
shall rejoice.” This was fulfilled in the wonderful satisfaction which Christ's 


disciples had in the success of their ministry; Christ, with an eye to that, tells | 
them, Jno. xvi. 22, “ Your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from | 
Then “ your bones,” that were dried and withered, the marrow of them | 


you.” 


quite exhausted, shall recover a youthful strength and vigour, and shall 
“flourish like an herb.” Divine comforts reach the inward man; they are 
marrow, and moistening to the bones, Pr. iii. 8. ‘The bones are the strength 
of the body; those shall be made to flourish with these comforts. “The joy of 
the Lord will be your strength,” Neh. viii. 10. 


15 For, behold, the Lorp will come with fire, 

And with his chariots like a whirlwind, 

To render his anger with fury, 

And his rebuke with flames of fire. 

For by fire and by his sword 

Will the Lorp plead with all flesh : 

And the slain of the Lorp shall be many. 

They that sanctify themselves, and purify themselves 
in the gardens 

Behind one ¢ree in the midst, 

Eating swine’s flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse, 

Snall be consumed together, saith the Lorn. 

For I know their works and their thoughts: | 

It shall come, that I will gather all nations and tongues ; 

And they shall come, and see my glory. 

And I will set a sign among them, 

And I will send those that escape of them unto the nations, 

To Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, that draw the bow, 

To Tubal, and Javan, ¢o the isles afar off, 

That have not heard my fame, 

Neither have seen my glory; 

And they shall declare my glory among the Gentiles. 

And they shall bring all your brethren 

For an offering unto the Lorp out of all nations 

Upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, © 

And upon mules, and upon swift beasts, 

To my holy mountain Jerusalem, saith the Lorp, 

As the children of Israel bring an offering 

In a clean vessel into the house of the Lorp 

And I will also take of them 

For priests and for Levites, saith the Lorp 

For as the new heavens 

And the new earth, which I will make, 

Shall remain before me, saith the Lorp, 

So shall your seed and your name remain. 

And it shall come to pass, ¢hat from one new moon to 

And from one sabbath to another, [another, 

Shall all flesh come to worship before me, 

Saith the Lorp 

And they shall go forth, and look upon 

The carcases of the men that have transgressed aguinst me: 

For their worm shall not die, 

Neither shall their fire be quenched ; 

And they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh. 


These verses, like the pillar of cloud and fire, have a dark side towards the 
enemies of God's kingdom and all that are rebels agate’ his crown, and a 
bright side towards his faithful, loyal subjects, Probably it refers to the Jews 
in captivity in Babylon, of whom some are said to have been sent thither for 
their hurt; and those are they with whom God here threatens to proceed in his 
controversy, who hated to be reformed, and therefore should be ruined by the 
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eerrg& Jer. xxiv. 9. Others were sent thither for their good; and the 
should have the trouble sanctified to them, should in due time get well throug 
it, and see many a good day after it. Divers of the expressions here used are 
accommodated to that glorious dispensation. But doubtless it looks farther, 
to the judgment for which Christ did come once, and will come again, into this 
world; and to the distinction which his word, in both, makes between the 
precious and the vile. 

‘irst. Christ will appear to the confusion and terror of all those that stand 
it out against him. Sometimes in temporal judgments. The Jews that persisted 
in infidelity were cut off by fire, and by his sword. ‘The ruin was very exten- 
sive; the Lord then pleaded with all flesh, and, it being his sword with which 
they are cut off, they are called his slain, sacrificed to his justice. And they 
shall be many. In the great day, the wrath of God will be his fire and sword, 
with which he will cut off and consume all the impenitent ; and his word, when 
it takes hold of sinners’ consciences, burns like tire, and is sharper than any 
two-edged sword. Idolaters will especially be contended with in the day of 
wrath, ver. 17. Perhaps some of those who returned out of Babylon retained 
such instances of idolatry and superstition as are here mentioned; had their 


| idols in their gardens, (not daring to set them up publicly in the high places,) 
| and there purified sbomcelyce, 88 the worshippers of the true God use 


to do 
when they went about their idolatrous rites, one after another; or, as we rea 

it, “ behind one tree in the midst ;” behind Ahad, or Ehad, some idol that the 

worshipped by that name, and in honour of which they ate swine’s flesh, ate | 
was expressly forbidden by the law of God; and other abominations, as the 
mouse, or some other like animal. But it may refer to all those judgments 
which the wrath of God, according to the word of God, will bring upon pro- 
voking sinners, that live in contempt of God, and are devoted to the world and 
the flesh; they shall be consumed together. From the happiness of heaven we 
find expressly excluded all idolaters, and whosoever worketh abomination, 
Rev. xxi. 27; xxii. 15. In the day of vengeance, secret wickedness will be 
brought to light, and brought to the account; for, ver. 18, “I know their 
works, and their thoughts.” God knows both what men do, and from what 
principle and with what design they do it, and therefore is fit to judge the 
world because he can “ judge the secrets of men,” Rom. ii. 16. 

Secondly. He will appear to the comfort and jy of all that are faithful to 
him, in the setting up of his kingdom in this world, the kingdom of grace, the 
earnest and firstfruits of the kingdom of glory. The time shall come that he 
will gather all nations and tongues to himself, that they might come and see 
his glory, as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ, ver. 18. ‘This was fulfilled 
when all nations were to be discipled, and the gift of tongues bestowed in order 
thereunto, ‘The church had hitherto been confined to one nation, and in one 
tongue only was God worshipped; but in the days of the Messiah the partition 
wall shall be taken down, aad those that had been strangers to God shall be 
brought acquainted with him, and shall see his glory in the Gospel, as the Jews 
had seen it in the sanctuary. As to this, it is here promised, 

1, That some of the Jewish nation should, by the grace of God, be distin- 
guished from the rest, and marked for salvation. 1 will not only set up a 
gathering ensign among them, to which the Gentiles shall seek, as is promised 
ch. xi, 12; but there shall be those among them on whom I will set a differencing 
sign, for so the word signifies. Though they area corrupt, degenerate nation 
yet God will set apart a remnant of them, that shall be devoted to him, an 
employed for him, and a mark shall be set upon them; with such certainty 
will God own them, Eze. ix.4. The servants of God shall be sealed in their 
pomchenes Rev. vii. 3. The Lord knows them that are his. Christ’s sheep are 
marked. 

2. That those who are themselves distinguished thus by the grace of God 
shall be commissioned to invite others to come and take the benetit of that 
grace. Those that escape the power of those prejudices by which the gene- 
rality of that nation is kept in unbelief, they shall be sent into the nations to 
carry the Gospel among them, and preach it to every creature. Note, ‘Those 
who themselves have escaped the wrath to come aeocla do all they can to 
snatch others also as brands out of the burning. God chooseth to send those 
on his errands that can deliver their message feelingly and experimentally, and 
warn people of their danger by sin, as those who have themselves narrow] 
pronnee the danger. Ist. They shall be sent unto the nations ; divers of which 
are here named, Tarshish, and Pul, and Lud, &c. It is uncertain, nor are 
interpreters agreed, what countries are here intended. Tarshish signifies in 
general, the sea, yet some take it for Tarsus in Cilicia. Pul is mentioned 
sometimes as the name of one of the kings of Assyria; perhaps some part of 
that country might likewise bear that name. Lud is supposed to be Lydia, a 
warlike nation, famed for archers. The Lydians are said to handle and beud 
the bow, Jer. xlvi. 9. Tubal, some think, 1s Italy or Spain; and Javan most 
agree to be Greece, the Iones; and the isles of the Gentiles, that were peopled 
ak the posterity of sjeuber, ‘en. x. 5, probably are here meant by the “isles 
atar off, that have not heard my fame, neither have seen my glory.” In Judah 
only God was known, and there only his name was great for many ages. Other 
countries sat in darkness; heard not the joyful sound, saw not the joytul light. 
This deplorable state of theirs seems to be spoken of here with compassion ; 
for it is pity that any of the children of men should be at such a distance from 
their Maker as not to hear his name, and see his glory. In consideration of 
this, 2nd Those that are sent to the nations shall go meow God's errand to 
declare his glory among the Gentiles. The Jews that shall be dispersed amor ¢ 
the nations shall declare the glory of God’s providence coucerning their naticu 
all along, by which many shall be invited to join with them, as also by the 
appearances of God’s glory among them in his ordinances. Some vut of alk 
languages of the nations shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, 
entreating him to take notice of them, to admit them into his company, and tu 
stay a little while for them, till they are ready: for, “we will go with you,” 
having “ heard that God is with you,” Zec. viii. 23. Thus the glory of God wae 
in ee declared among the Gentiles, but more clearly and fully by the apostles 
and preachers of the Gospel, who were sent into all the world, even to the isics 
afar off, to publish the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. * They went fourth, 
and preached every where, the Lord working with them,” Mar. xvi. 20. | 

3. That many converts shall hereby be made; ver. 20, “They shall bring ail 

our brethren ” (for proselytes ought to be owned and embraced as brethren) 

‘for an offering unto the Lord.” God’s glory shall not be in vain declared 
to them, but by it they shall be both invited and directed to join themselves 
to the Lord. ‘They that are sent to them shall succeed so well in their negocia- 
tion, that thereupon there shall be great tlocking to Jerusalem, as used to be 
at the time of a solemn feast, when all the males from all parts of the countiy 
were to attend there, and not to appear empty. Observe, Ist. The conve- 
niencies that they shall be furnished with for their coming. Some shall cone 
upon horses, because they came from far, and the journey was too long tu 
travel on foot, as the Jews usually did to their feasts. Persons of quality shall 
come in chariots, and the aged, and sickly, and little children, shall be brought 
in litters, or covered wagons, and the young men on mules, and swift beasts. 
This intimates their zeal and forwardness to come. ‘They shall spare no 
trouble or charge to get to Jerusalem; those that cannot ride on horseback 
shall come in litters; and in such haste shall they be, and so impatiept of delay, 


the phrase “all flesh” is to be limited to residents in Jerusalem, or 
extends at most to Palestine ; for it is simply impossible that all the 
world should visit the Temple either weekly or monthly. The next 
verse plainly favours this view, because it refers us back to the de- 
struction already mentioned in verse 16. The natural and logical 
sense of the whole passage must be observed, if any consistent and 
true explanation of its prophetic intention is to be attained. 
Supplementary Notes.—Although, as observed in note, page 489, the 


chief attacks upon this book by certain critics have been against the 
last twenty-seven chapters, other portions have also been assailed 
as spurious, Dr. S. Davidson has treated of the whole question in his 
“Jntroduction to the Old ‘Testament’ (London, 1863), and has 
collected and condensed most of the objections of German writers, 
adding a few of his own. He thinks the book of Isaiah proceeded 
from different prophets, at different times, was not compiled by one 
editor, and is not arranged on any definite plan. The contents are 
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that those that can shall ride upon mules and swift beasts. These expressions 
are figurative, and those various means of conveyance are heaped up to inti- 
mate (saith the learned Mr. Gataker) the plentiful atfording of all gracious 
helps requisite for the bringing of God’s elect home to Christ. All shall be 
welcome, and nothing shall be wanting for their assistance and encouragement. 
2nd. The character under which they shall be brought. They shall come, not 
as formerly they used to come, to Jerusalem, to be offerers, but to be them- 
selves an offering unto the Lord, which must be understood spiritually, of their 
being presented to God as living sacrifices, Rom. xii. 1. The apostle explains 
this, and perhaps refers to it, Rom. xv. 16, where he speaks of his ministering 
the Gospel to the Gentiles, that the offering up or sacrificing of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable. They shall offer themselves, and those that are the 
‘nstruments of their conversion shall offer them, as the spoils they have taken 
for Christ, and which are devoted to his service and honour. They shall be 
brought “as the children of Israel bring an offering in a clean vessel,” with 
great care that they be holy, purified from sin, and sanctified to God. It is 
said of the converted Gentiles, Acts xv. 9, that the\v hearts were purified by 
faith. Whatever was brought to God was brought 1n a clean vessel, a vessel 
appropriated to religious uses, God will be served and honoured in the way 
that he has appointed, in the ordinances of his own institution, which are the 
proper vehicles for these spiritual offerings. And when the soul is offered up 
to God, the body must bea clean vessel for it, possessed in sanctification and 
honour, and not in the lusts of uncleanness, 1 7'hes. iv. 4,5. And converts to 
Christ are not only purged from an evil conscience, but have their bodies also 
washed with pure water, Heb. x. 22. Now this may refer, First. To the Jews 
devout men, and proselytes out of every nation under heaven, that flocked 
together to Jerusalem, expecting the kingdom of the Messiah to appear, 
Acts ii. 5, 6, 10. They came from all parts to the holy mountain of Jerusalem, 
as an offering to the Lord, and there many of them were brought to the faith 
of Christ, by the gift of tongues poured out on the apostles. Methinks there 
is some correspondence between that history and this prophecy. The eunuch 
some time after came to worship at Jerusalem in his chariot, and took home 
with him the knowledge of Christ, and his holy religion. Secondly. To the Gen- 
tiles, some of all nations, that should be converted to Christ, and so added to his 
church, which, though a spiritual accession, is as often in prophecy represented 
by a local motion. The apostle saith of all true Christians, that they are come 
to mount Zion, and the heavenly Jerusalem, Heb. xii. 22, which explains this 
here, and shews that the meaning of all this parade is, only that they shall be 
brought into the ckarch by the grace of God, and in the use of the meats 
of that grace, as carefully, and safely, and comfortably, as if they were carried 
in chariots and litters. ‘Thus God shall persuade Japhet, and he shall dwell 
in the tents of Shem, Gen. ix. 27. 

4. That a gospel ministry shall be set up in the church, it being thus enlarged 
by the addition of such a multitude of members to it; ver. 21, “ L will take of 
them,” of the proselytes, of the Gentile converts, “for priests, and for Levites,” 
to minister in holy things, and to preside in their religious assemblies, which is 
very necessary for doctrine, worship, and discipline. Hitherto the priests and 
Levites were all taken from among the Jews, and were all of one tribe; but in 
gospel times God will take of the converted Gentiles to minister to him in holy 
things, to teach the people, and to bless them in the name of the Lord, and to 
be the stewards of the mysteries of God, as the priests and Levites were under 
the law; to be pastors and teachers, or bishops, to give themselves to the word 
and prayer; and deacons to serve tables, and, as the Levites, to take care 
of the outward business of the house of God, Phil. i. 1; Acts vi. 2-4. The 
apostles were all Jews, and so were the seventy disciples; the great apostle 
of the Gentiles was himself a Hebrew of the Hebrews; but when churches 
were planted among the Gentiles they had ministers settled that were of 
themselves, elders in every church, Acts xiv. 23, Tit. i. 5, which made the 
ministry to spread the more easily, and to be the more familiar ; and if not the 
more venerable, yet the more acceptable. Gospel grace, it might be hoped, 
would cure people of those corruptions which kept a prophet from having 
honour in his own country. God saith, I will take not all of them, (though 
they are all in a spiritual sense made to our God kings and priests,) but of 
them, some of them. It is God’s work originally to choose ministers, by quali- 
fying them for, and inclining them to, the service, as well as to make ministers, 
by giving them their commission. I will take them, that is, L will admit them, 
though Gentiles, and will accept of them and their ministrations. This is a 
great honour and advantage to the Gentile church, as it was to the Jewish 
church, that God raised up of their sons for prophets, and their young men for 
Nazarites, Am. ii. 11. 

5. That the church and ministry, being thus settled, shall continue and be 
kept up in a succession from one generation“to another, ver. 22. The change 
that will be made by the setting up the kingdom of the Messiah is here 
described to be, Ist. A very great and universal change. It shall be a new 
world, the new heavens and the new earth, promised before, ch. Ixv. 17. “Old 
things are passed away, behold all things are become new,” 2 Cor. v. 17; the 
old covenant of peculiarity set aside, and a new covenant, a covenant of grace 
established, Heb. viii. 13. We are now to serve “in newness of the spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter,” Rom. vii 6. New commandments are given 
relating both to heaven and earth, and new promises relating to both, and both 
together make a new testament; so that they are new heavens and a new earth 
that God will create, and these a preparative for the new heavens and new 
earth designed at the end of time, 2 Pet. iii. 13. 2nd. A change of God’s own 
making. He will create the new heavens and the new earth. The change 
was made by him that had authority to make new ordinances, as well as power 
to make new worlds. 3rd. It will be an abiding, lasting change; a change 
never to be changed; a new world, that will be always new, and never wax 
old, as that which is ready to vanish away doth. It shall remain before me 
unalterable; for the gospel dispensation is to continue to the end of time, and 


not to be succeeded oy any other. The kingdom of Christ is a kingdom that 
cannot be moved; the laws and privileges of it are things which cannot be 
shaken, but shall for ever remain, Heb. xii. 27, 28. It shall therefore remain, 
because it is before God ; it is under his eye, and care, and special protection, 
4th. It will be maintained in a seed that shall serve Christ. Your seed, and in 
them your name, shall remain. A seed of ministers, a seed of Christians. As 
one generation of both passeth away, another generation shall come; and thus 
the name of Christ, with that of Christians, shall continue on earth while the 
earth remains, and his throne as the days of heaven. ‘he gates of hell, though 
Eps! sarpted uy the church, shall not prevail, nor wear out the saints of the 
ost High. 

6. That the public worship of God in religious assemblies shall be carefully 
and constantly attended upon by all that are thus brought as an offering to the 
Lord, ver. 23. This is described in expressions suited to the Old Testament 
dispensation ; to shew that, though the ceremonial law should be abelished, 
and the temple service at an end, yet God should be still as regularly, and con- 
stantly, and acceptably worshipped as ever. Heretofore Jews only went up to 
appear before God, and they were bound to attend only three times a year, and 
the males only; but now “all flesh,” Gentiles as well as Jews, women as well 
as men, shall come and worship betore God, in his presence, though not in his 
temple at Jerusalem, but in religious assemblies dispersed all the world over, 
which shall be to them as the tabernacle of meeting was to the Jews. God will 
in them record his name; and though but two or three come together, he will 
be among them, will meet them, and bless them. And they shall have the 
benefit of these holy convocations frequently, every new moon, and every 
sabbath; not as formerly, at the three annual feasts only. There is no necessity 
of one certain place, as the (ee was of old. Christ is our temple, in whom 
by faith all believers meet; and now the church is so far extended, it is impos- 
sible that all should meet at one place. But it is fit there should be a certain 
time appointed, that the service may be done certainly, and done frequently, 
and a token thereby given of the spiritual communion which all Christian 
assemblies have with each other, by faith, hope, and holy love. The new 
moons and the sabbaths are mentioned, because, under the law, though the 
yearly feasts were to be celebrated at Jerusalem, yet the new moons and the 
sabbaths were religiously observed all the country over, in the schools of the 
prophets first, and afterwards in the synagogues, 2 Kin. iv. 23, Am. viii. 5, 
Acts xv. 21, according to the model of which Christian assemblies seem to be 
formed. Where the Lord’s day is weekly sanctified, and the Lord’s supper 
monthly celebrated, and both duly attended on, there this promise is fulfilled ; 
there the Christian new moons and sabbaths are observed. See here, that 
God is to be worshipped in solemn assemblies; that it is the duty of all, as 
they have opportunity, to wait upon God in those assemblies; all flesh must 
come. Though flesh, weak, and corrupt, and sinful, let them come, that the 
flesh may be mortified. In worshipping God, we present ourselves before 
him, and are in a special manner in his presence. For doing this there ought 
to be stated times, and are so; and we must see that it is our interest, as well 
as our duty, constantly and conscientiously to observe these times. 

7. That their thankful sense of God’s distinguishing favour to them should 
be very much increased by the consideration of the fearful doom and destrue- 
tion of those that persist and perish in their infidelity and impiety, ver. 24. 
They that have been worhipping the Lord of hosts, and rejoicing before him 
in the goodness of his house, to affect themselves the more with their own 
happiness, shall take a view of the misery of the wicked. Observe, Ist. Who 
they are whose misery is here described. They are men that have transgressed 
against God; not only broken his laws, but broken covenant with him, and 
thought themselves able to contend with him. It ae be meant es ecially of 
the unbelieving Jews, that rejected the Gospel of Christ. 2nd. What their 
misery is. It is here represented by the frightful spectacle of a field of battle 
covered with the carcases of the slain, that lie rotting above ground, full of 
worms, crawling about them, and feeding on them; and if you go to burn 
them, they are so scattered, and it is such a noisome piece of work to get them 
together, that it would be endless, and the fire would never be quenched; so 
that they are an “‘ abhorring unto all flesh,”—nobody cares to come near them. 
Now this is sometimes accomplished in temporal judgments, and, perhaps, 
never nearer the letter than in the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish 
nation by the Romans; in which destruction it is computed that above two 
millions, first and last, were cut off by the sword, besides what perished by 
famine and pestilence. lt may refer likewise to the spiritual judgments that 
came upon the unbelieving Jews, which St. Paul looks upon, and shews us, 
Rom. xi. 8, &c. They become dead in sins, twice dead; the church of the 
Jews was a carcase of a church; all its members were putrid carcases, their 
worm died not, their own consciences made them continually uneasy; and the 
fire of their rage against the Gospel was not quenched, which was their pun- 
ishment as well their sin; and they became, more than ever any nation under 
the sun, an abhorring to all flesh. But our Saviour applies it to the everlasting 
misery and torment of impenitent sinners in the future state, where their worm 
dies not, and their fire is not quenched, Mar. ix. 44; for the soul, whose con- 


science is its constant tormentor, is immortal; and the God, whose wrath is its ~ 


constant terror, is eternal. 3rd. What notice shall be taken of it. They that 
worship God shall go forth and look upon them, to affect their own hearts with 
the love of their Redeemer, when they see what misery they are redeemed 
from. As it will aggravate the miseries of the damned, to see others in the 
kingdom of heaven, and themselves thrust out, Lu. xiii. 38, so it will illustrate 
the joys and glories of the blessed, to see what comes of them that died in their 
transgression; and it will elevate their praiace to think that they were them- 
selves as brands plucked out of that burning. To the honour of that free 
grace which thus distinguished them, let the redeemed of the Lord with all 
humility, and not without a holy trembling, sing their triumphant songs. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES* 
TO THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 


Tne natural and obvious division of [saiah is into two parts, the first of which 
closes with the 39th chapter, and the latter of which comprises the remainder 
of ths book, (xl.—lxvi.) In this division the latter portion is regarded as sub- 


* Selected chiefly from the works on Isaiah, of Albert Barnes, and Joseph Addison 
Alexander. The letter A. refers to Mr. Alexander’s work. The remaining extracts, 
except where other names are given, are generally from Barnes, 


divided by him into four parts, viz., chapters i.—xii.; xiii.—xxiii.; xxiv. 
—xxxix.; xl.—lxvi. He admits the genuineness of the first twelve 
chapters. ‘The next eleven chapters are regarded as partly genuine 
and partly spurious; and a similar judgment is passed upon the 
sixteen chapters following. The last twenty-seven chapters are 
declared not Isaiah’s. The reasons alleged for rejecting so large a 
portion of the book cannot all be mentioned, much less discussed, in 
this note, as they involve minute verbal criticisms quite unintelligible 
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stantially a continuous prophecy, or an unbroken oracle or vision, relating to 
far distant events, and having little reference to existing things at the time 
when Isaiah lived, except the implied censures which are peace on the idolatry 
of the Jews in the time of Manasseh. The main design and scope, however, is to 
pourtray events to come,—the certain deliverance of the Jews from the bondage 
in Babylon, and the higher deliverance of the world under the Messiah, of which 
the former was the suggestor and the emblem. ‘This former part (ch. i.—xxxix.} 


to ordinary readers. Some of them seem to undermine the very 
foundations of prophecy as commonly understood. Thus the opinion 
that a prophet wight place himself, so to speak, amid the far distant 
events he foretold is denied, so that he could not identify himself 
with what he prophesied. Sometimes the objection is based on a 
supposed incongruity between the tone and temper of a passage and > 
those of Isaiah, which is assuming that the prophet could nor chadigh 


his style with his subject. Resemblances to passayes in later prophets 
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comprises a collection of independent prophecies and writings composed at 
various periods during the public ministry of the prophet, and designed to pro- 
duce an immediate effect on the morals, the piety, the faith, and the welfare of 
the nation. The general drift is, that Jerusalem and the people of God were 
secure; that the kingdom of God on earth could not be destroyed; that how- 
ever much his people might be subjected to punishment for their sins, and 
however long and grievous might be their calamities, and however mighty 
their foes; yet that the kingdom of God could not be overturned, and all his 

romises set at nought. Hence in all the predictions of judgment and calamity, 
in all the reproofs for crime, idolatry, and sin, there is usually found a saving 
elause,—an assurance that the people of God should finally triumph, and be 
secure. And hence so large a portion of this division of the book is oceupied 
with a prophetic statement of the entire and utter overthrow of the formidable 
states, nations, and cities with which they had been so often engaged in war, 
and which were so decidedly hostile to the Jews. The prophet, therefore, goes 
over in detail these cities and nations, and depicts successively the destruction 
of the Assyrians, of Babylon, Tyre, Moab, Damascus, Edom, &c., until he 
comes to the triumphant conclusion in ch. xxxv., that all the enemies of the 

eople of God should be destroyed, and his kingdom be established on an 
imperishable basis under the Messiah.—Barnes’ Introduction. 


Cuar. I.—8. Zion, or Sion, was the name of one of the hills on which the city 
of Jerusalem was built. On this hill formerly stood the city of the Jebusites, 
and when David took it from them he transferred to it his court, and it was 
called the city of David, or the holy hill. It was in the southern part of the 
city. Daughter of Zion. The extent of the desolation is expressed by com- 
paring the church or nation to a watch-shed in a field or vineyard, far from 
other habitations, and forsaken after the ingathering. ‘‘ And the daughter of 
Zion,” that is, the people of Zion or Jerusalem, considered as the capital of 
Judah, and therefore representing the whole nation, “is left,” not forsaken, 
but left over or behind as a survivor, “like a booth,” a temporary covert of 
leaves and branches, “in a vineyard, like a lodge in a melon field, like a watched 
city ;” that is, watched by friends and fvues, besieged and garrisoned, and there- 
fore insulated, cut off from all communication with the country.—A. 18. Scarlet. 
This colour was a fast, or fixed colour. Neither dew, nor rain, nor washing, 
nor long usage, would remove it. Hence it is used to represent the fixedness 
and permanency of sins in the heart. No human means will wash them out. 
No effort of man, no external rites, no tears, nor sacrifices, nor prayers, are of 
themselves sufficient to take them away. They are deep-fixed in the heart, as 
the scarlet colour was in the web of cloth, and an almighty power is needful to 
remove them, 

* Jesus, my Lord, thy blood alone 
Hath power sufficient to atone; 
Thy blood ean make me white as snow, 
No Jewish types could cleanse me so.’— Watts, 


The prophet means to say that, though they were thus fixed, and immovable 
by any human means, yet that the mercy of God can take away all the stain. 
30. Garden that hath no water. In Eastern countries this image would be more 
striking than with us. In those hot regions, a constant supply of water is 
necessary for the cultivation, and even for the very existence and preservation, 
ofagarden. Should it want water for a few days, every thing in it would be 
burnt up with heat, and totally destroyed. In all gardens, therefore, in those 
regions, there must be a constant supply of water, either from sume neigh- 
bouring river or from some fountain or reservoir within it. 


Cnap. I1.—2. Mountain. The temple was built on mount Moriah, which was 
hence called the mountain of the Lord’s house. The temple to a Jew was the 
usual place of worship. And hence, to say that that should be elevated higher 
than all other hills or mountains, means, that the worship of the true God 
should become an object so conspicnous as to be seen by all nations; and so 
conspicuous that all nations should forsake other objects and places of wor- 
ship, being attracted by the devotion and glory of the worship of the true God. 
4. Swords into ploughshares. The ploughshare is a piece of iron, bread but not 
large, which tips the end of the shaft. So much does it resemble the short 
sword used by the ancient warriors, that it may, with very little trouble, be 
converted into that deadly weapon, and, when the work of destruction is over, 
reduced again to its former shape, and applied to the purposes of agriculture. 
In allusion to the first operation, the prophet Joel summons the nations to leave 
their employments in the cultivated fields, and buckle on their armour: “ Beat 
be ploughshares into swords, and your pruning hooks into spears.” This 

eautiful image the prophet Isaiah has reversed, and applied to the establish- 
ment of that profound and lasting peace which is to bless the church of Christ 
in the latter days.—Paxton. 6. Therefore. The exhortation in ver. 5 implied 
that the Jews were not actually walking in God’s light, but were alienated from 
him, a fact which is now explicitly asserted and the reason of it given, namely, 
illicit intercourse with foreign nations, as evinced by the adoption of their 
superstitious practess. reliance on their martial and pecuniary aid, and last, but 
worst of all, the worship of their idols. In this verse, the first of these effects 
is ascribed to intercourse with eastern countries, which are always represented 
by the ancients as the cradle of the occult arts and sciences. As if he had said, 
I thus exhort, O Lord, thy chosen people, ‘because thou hast forsaken thy 
people, because they are replenished from the East and (full of) soothsayers 
ike the Philistines, and with the children of strangers they abound.’ The 
various renderings of the Hebrew word by ‘ therefore,’ ‘ verily,’ ‘ surely,’ ‘ but,’ 
&c., all arise from misconception or neglect of the connexion, which requires 
the common meaning ‘for,’ ‘because.—A. 13. Cedars of Lebanon. This is 
a beautiful specimen of the peeks manner of writing so common among the 
Hebrews, where spiritual and moral subjects are represented by the grand or 
beautiful imagery taken from objects of na‘ure. ount Lebanon bounded 
Palestine on the north. It was formerly much celebrated for its large and 
lofty cedars. These cedars were said to have been from thirty-five to forty 
feet in girth, and very high. They were magnificent trees, and were very valu- 
able for ceiling, statues, or roofs, that required durable and beautiful timber. 
A few lofty trees of this description are still remaining on mount Lebanon. 
20, And to the bats. The East may be termed tle country of bats; they hang 
by hundreds and thousands in caves, ruins, and under the roofs of large build- 
ings. ‘To enter such places, especially after rain, is most offensive. No wonder, 
then, that its name is used by the Hindoos (as by the prophet) for an epithet of 
contempt. When a house ceases to please the inhabitants, on account of being 
haunted, they say, (and also do,) give it to the bats. ‘ Alas, alas! my wife and 
children are dead; my houses, my buildings, are all given to the bats.’ ‘The 
bats are now the possessors of the once splendid mansions of royalty.’ — 


Crap. II1.—16-21. Ornaments, &c. Besides ornamental rings in the nose 
and the ears, they (Oriental females) wore others round the legs, which made 
a tinkling as they went. This custom has also descended to the ‘Gone times, 
for Rauwolf met with a number of Arabian women on the Euphrates, whose 
ank!es and wrists were adorned with rings, sometimes a good many Retbers 
which, moving up and down as they walked, made a great noise. sardin 


are set down as imitations by the personifier of Isaiah, whereas the 
exact contrary may be the fact. Certain words are said not to 
belong to the time or to the vocabulary of Isaiah; which cannot be 
roved. What are called Aramaic forms, for example, may occur in 
aish without disproving his authorship, because such forms existed 
before his time, As for the alleged “later words,” some of them are 
found in the very earliest books of the Bible. What we say of the 

_ objections to words applies to objections to phrases; it is precarious 


attests the existence of the same custom in Persia, in Arabia, and in very aug 
countries, where they commonly go without stockings, but ascribes the tinkling 
sound to ‘ttle bells fastened to those rings. In the East Liudies, gciden bells 
adorned the feet and ankles of the ladies from the earliest times; they placed 
them in the flowing tresses of their hair; they suspended them round their 
necks, and to the golden rings which they wore on their fingers, to announce 
their superior rank, and extort the homage which they had a right to expeev 
from the lower orders; and from the banks of the Indus it is probable the 
custom was introduced into the other countries of Asia.—Parton. +. Shall 
sit upon the ground. It isa remarkable coincidence that, in the medals which 
were made by the Romans to commemorate the captivity of Judwa and Jeru 
salem, Judza is represented under the figure of a female sitting in a posture or 
se under a palm-tree, with this inscription, Jud@a capta, —‘ Judia is taken.” 
he passage here, however, refers not to the captivity by the Romans, but to 
the first destruction by Nebuchadnezzar. It is a tender and most affecting 
image of desolation; and a representation which was fulfilled to an extent of 
sourrow and calamity which was never suffered by thuse who heard Isaiah. 


Cuar. 1V.—2. The branch of the Lord. The word ‘branch’ is derived from 
the verb tzamahh, signifying to sprout, to spring up, spoken of plants. Hence 
the word branch means properly that which shoots up, or sprouts from the 
root of a tree, or from a decayed tree: compare Job xiv. 7—9; Jer. xxxiii. 1b; 
Zec. iii. 8; vi. 12. In all these places there can be no doubt that there is refer- 
ence to him who was to be raised up as the successor of David; who was to 
spring up from him as a sprout does from a decayed and fallen tree; and who 
is therefore called a root, a branch of the royal stock. (See Supplementary 
Note on ch. xi. 1.) 6. From the heat. The heat in those regions was often 
very intense, particularly in the vast plains of sand. Sera place of refuge 
A place to which to flee in the midst of a storm, as a tent would be. There are 
few images more beautiful than.this. Soon the storms of Divine vengeance 
will beat on the sinner. God willsummon him tojudgment. He will pour out 
his fury. But then, he who has fled to the Messiah, the Lord Jesus, as the 
refuge of his soul, shall be safe. He shall have nothing to fear, and in his arms 
shall find defence and salvation. 


Cnarp. V.—22. Mighty. Strong. Perhaps those who prided themselves on 
their ability to drink much without becoming intoxicated; who had been so 
accustomed to it, that they defied its effects, and boasted of their power to 
resist its usual influence. A similar idea is expressed in ch. lvi. 12. 23. For 
reward. For bribes. It is remarkable that this is introduced in immediate 
connection with their being mighty to mingle strong drink. One effect of 
intemperance is to make a man ready to be bribed. 


Cuape. VI.—8. Who will go for us? Jerome’s explanation of the plural, as 
implying a plurality of persons in the speaker, is approved by Calvin, who was 
doubtful with respect to the tpryov in ver. 3. This explanation is the only 
one that accounts for the difference of number in the verb and pronoun, ‘ whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?’ Jerome compares it with the words of 
Christ, Jno. x. 30, “ land my Father are one;” one referring to the nature, are 
to the plurality of persons.—A. 10. Make the heart of this people fat. Make them 
insensible, not by an immediate act of power, nor by any direct influence what- 
ever, but by doing your duty, which their wickedness and God’s righteous 
judgments will allow to have no other effect. In this sense the prophet might 

e said to preach them callous. In other cases, where his personal agency no 
longer needed to be set forth or alluded to, the verse is quoted, not as a com- 
mand, but a description of the people, or as a declaration of God’s agency in 
making them insensible. Thus in Mat. xiii. 15, and in Acts xxviii. 26, the Sep- 
tuagint version is retained, in which the people’s own guilt is the prominent 
idea, ‘for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes they have closed, lest,’ &c. In Jno. xii. 40, on the other hand, 
the sentence takes a new form, in order to bring out distinetly the idea of 
judicial blindness, “he hath blinded their eyes and hardened their heart,’ 
est, &c. Both these ideas are in fact included in the meaning of the passage, 
though its form is different, in order to suit the occasion upon which it was 
originally uttered.—A. 13. And shall be eaten. This is an unhappy translation. 
It has arisen from the difficulty of making sense of the passage, by not taking 
into consideration the circumstances just adverted to. The word translated 
‘eaten’ means to feed, to graze, to consume by grazing, to consume by fire, tu 
consume or destroy in any way, toremove. Here it means that this remnant 
shall be for destruction; that judgments and punishments shall follow them 
after their return from Egypt, Moab, &c. Even this remnant shall be the 
object of Divine displeasure, and shall feel the weight of his indignation: see 
Jer. xliii., xliv. : : 

No prophecy, perhaps, has been more remarkably fulfilled than that in this 
verse. hough the cities be waste and the land be desolate, it is not fron) 
the poverty of the soil that the fields are abandoned by the plough, nor fro 
any diminution of its ancient and natural fertility, that the land has rested for 
so many generations. Juda was not forced only by artificial means, or from 
local and temporary causes, into a luxuriant cultivation, such as a barren 
country might have been, concerning which it would not have needed a pro- 
phet to tell that, if once devastated and abandoned, it would ultimately revert 
to its original sterility. Phoenicia at all times held a far different rank among 
the richest countries of the world; and it was not a bleak and sterile portion 
of the earth, nor a land which even many ages of desolation and neglect could 
impoverish, that God gave in possession and by covenant to the seed of Abra- 
ham. No longer cultivated as a garden, but left like a wilderness, Judea is 
indeed greatly changed from what it was; all that human ingenuity and labour 
did devise, erect, or cultivate, men have laid waste and desolate; all the “ plen- 
teous goods” with which it was enriched, adorned, and blessed, have fallen like 
seared and withered leaves when their greenness is gone; and, stripped of its 
“ancient splendour,” it is left ‘as an oak whose leaf fadeth ;” but its inherent 
sources of fertility are not dried up; the natural richness of the soil is un- 
blighted ; “the substance is in it,” strong as that of the teil-tree or the solid 
oak, which retain their substance when they cast their leaves. And as the 
leafless oak waits throughout winter for the genial warmth of returning spring, 
to be clothed with renewed foliage, so the once glorious land of Judwa is yet 
full of latent vigour, or of vegetative power, strong as ever, ready to shoot 
forth, even “better than at the beginning,” whenever the sun of heaven shall 
shine on it again, and “the holy seed” be prepared for being finally “the sub- 
stance thereof.” “The substance that is in it”—which alone has here to be 
proved—is, in few words, thus described by an enemy: “ The land in the pains 
is fat and loamy, and exhibits every sign of the greatest fecundity. Jere 
nature assisted by art, the fruits of the most distant countries might be pro- 
duced within the distance of twenty leagues.” “ Galilee,” says Malte Brun, 
“would be a paradise, were it inhabited by an industrious people, under an 
enlightened government. Wine stocks are to be seen here a foot and a half in 
diameter.” ’—Keith. 

Cuar. VI1.—3. Conduit of the upper pool. The mention of these now obscure 
localities, although it detracts nothing from the general clearness of the pas- 
sage, is an incidental proof of authenticity which no later writer would of 


| : : é 4 : : 
reasoning which rejects a book because it contains peculiar phrases 


not found in other writings claiming the same author. Occasionally 
it may even be admitted that expressions are more recent than the 
substance of a sacred book, without rejecting the authorship of that 
book. That explanatory notes appear in the Pentateuch itself is 
now denied by few critics, however firmly they advocate the Mosaic 
authorship; and the same is true of some other portions of Holy Writ. 
Objectors very much rely upon the doctrinai clearness and develop- 
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eould have forged. The upper pool, which has been placed by different writers 
upon almost every side of Jerusulem, is identified by Robinson and Smith with 
a large tank at the head of the valley of Hinnom, about seven hundred yards 
west-north-west from the Jaffa gate. It is full in the rainy season, and its 
waters are then conducted by a small rude aqueduct to the vicinity of the gate 


just mentioned, and so to the pool of Hezekiah within the walls. This aqueduct | 


is probably the conduit mentioned in the text, and the end of this conduit the 
point where it enters the city, as appears from the fact that, when Rabshakeh 
afterwards conferred with the ministers of Hezekiah at this same spot, he was 
heard by the people on the city wall, ch. xxxvi. 2,12, 14. Therefore the Lord 
himself. ‘The king having refused to ask a sign, the prophet gives him one, by 
renewing tle promise of deliverance, (ver. 8, 9,) and connecting it with the 
birth of a child, whose significant name is made a symbol of the Divine inter- 

osition, and his progress a measure of the subsequent events. Instead of say- 
ing that God would be present to deliver them, he says the child shall be called 
Immanuel (God with us); instead of mentioning a term of years, he says, before 
the child is able to distinguish good from evil; instead of saying that until that 
time the land shall lie waste, he represents the child as eating curds and honey, 
spontaneous products, here put in opposition to the fruits of cultivation. At 
the same time, the form of expression is descriptive. Instead of saying simply 
that the child shall experience all this, he represents its birth and infancy as 
actually passing in his sight; he sees the child brought forth and named Im- 
manuel; he sees the child eating curds and honey till a certain age. ‘ There- 
fore,’ because you have refused to choose, ‘the Lord himself will give you a 
sign. Behold! the virgin pregnant and bringing forth a son, and she calls his 
name Immanuel,’ God with us, ‘curds and honey shall he eat,’ because the 
land lies waste, ‘until he shall know (how) to reject the evil and to choose the 
good,’ but no longer; ‘for before the child shall know (how) to reject the evil 
and to choose the good, the land, of whose two kings thou art afraid,’ that is, 
Syria and Israel, ‘shall be forsaken,’ that is, desolate, which of course implies 
the previous deliverance of Judah. All interpreters appear to be agreed that 
these three verses contain a threatening of destruction to the enemies of Judah, 
if not a direct promise of deliverance, and that this event is connected in some 
way with the birth of a child, as the sign or pledge of its certain occurrence. 
——HKither the prophet, while he foretells the birth of Christ, foretells that of 
another child, during whose infancy the promised deliverance shall be expe- 
rienced; or else he makes the infancy of Christ himself, whether foreseen as 
still remote or not, the sign and measure of that same deliverance. While 
some diversity of judgment ought to be expected and allowed, in relation to 
this secondary question, there is no ground, grammatical, historical, or logical, 
for doubt as to the main point, that the church in all ages has been right in 
regarding this passage as a signal and explicit prediction of the miraculous 
conception and nativity of Jesus Christ. 17. The Lord will bring upon thee— 
days that have not come—even the hing of Assyria. Let it be observed that 
the days here threatened were to be worse, not simply with respect to indi- 
vidual suffering or temporary difficulties of the state itself, but to the loss of 
its independence, its transition to a servile state, from which it was never 
padetper eg freed, the domination of Assyria being soon succeeded by that of 

gypt, and this by that of Babylon, Persia, Syria, and Rome, the last ending 
only in the downfal of the state, and that general dispersion of the people 
which continues to this day.—It is implied, of course, in this interpretation, 
that Sennacherib’s invasion was not the beginning of the days here threat- 
ened, which is rather to be sought in the alliance between Ahaz and Tig- 
lath-pileser, “who came unto him, and distressed him, and strengthened him 
not,” (2 Car. xxviii. 19, 20,) but exacted repeated contributions from him as a 
vassal; which dezrading and oppressive intercourse continued till his death, as 
appears from the statement, 2+ Kin. xviii. 7, that “ Hezekiah rebelled against 
the king of Assyria, and served him not,” clearly implying that he did at first, 
as he offered to do afterwards, on Sennacherib’s approach, with confession of 
his fault, a renewal of his tribute, and a repetition of his father’s sacrilege, 
* Kin. xviii, 13—16. That during the whole term of this foreign ascendancy, 
Judah was infested by Assyrian intruders, and by frequent visitations for the 
purpose of extorting their unwilling tribute, till at last the revolt of Hezekiah, 
no longer able to endure the burthen, led to aformal occupation of the country, 
is not only probable in itself, but seems to be implied in the subsequent context, 
ver. 18—20.—A. See wood engraving taken from one of the sculptures recentiy 
found on a mound at Nimroud, on the left bank of the Tigris, and now in the 
British Museum. Without affirming that it represents one or other of the 
events referred to in this note, the engraving may serve to illustrate them. The 
relievo whence the above is taken is a representation of ‘the league or treaty 
of peace.’ A king is supposed to have arrived at the frontier of his dominions. 
He has descended from his chariot to meet another king. The conqueror still 
retains the implements of war, and holds in his right hand two arrows perpen- 
sla e a apparently a mystical sign of friendship. His adversary at the same 
time holds up his right hand, supposed by some to signify supplication; but 
May it not be expressive of swearing fealty as a tributary king? There is a 
common prisoner bowing in the dust, and thought to be kissing the feet of 
the clement conqueror. Immediately behind the great king are two eunuchs, 
each holding bows and quivers of arrows. 25, And on all hills. Not only the 
fields, not only the vineyards, shall be overrun with thorns and briers, but the 
very hills, now laboriously cultivated with the hand, shall be given up to like 
desolation, ‘And all the hills;’ that is, even all the hills ‘which are digged 
with the hoe,’ because inaccessible to the plough; ‘thou shalt not go’ even 
‘there, for fear of briers and thorns, and’ being thus uncultivated, ‘ they shall 
be for asendinz-place of cattle and a trampling -place of sheep ;’ that is, a place 
where cattle may be sent to pasture, and which may be trodden down by sheep. 
The reference is probably to the hills of Judea, anciently cultivated to the very 
top, by means of terraces that still exist, for an account of which by eyewit- 
nesses see Keith’s Land of Israel, ch. xii., and Robinson’s Palestine, vol. ii. p. 187. 
Thus understood, the verse merely strengthens the foregoing description, by 
declaring that even the most carefully cultivated portions of the land should 
not escape the threatened desolation. It is equally gratuitous, and therefore 
inadmissible, to take thorns and briers in a different sense from that which 
they have in the preceding verses, for example, in that of a thorn hedge, 
implying that the vineyard should no longer be enclosed, (Grotius, Cocceius, 
Vitringa,) an arbitrary change which cannot be justified by Matthew Henry’s 
epigrammatic observation, that the thorns, instead of growing where they 
would be useful, should spring up in abundance where they were not 
wanted.—A. 

Cuap. VIII.—7. The waters of the river ; that is, the Euphrates, as an emblem 
of Assyrian power. As the king of Assyria, and all his glory ; having particular 
reference to military strength and display. See wood engraving, in loc. 14. For 
a sanctuary, (a holy thing, an object to be sanctified.) The quotations, Lu. i. 35; 
1 Pet. ii. 7; Rom. ix. 33, seem to shew that the prophet’s words have an exten- 
sive import, and are not to be restricted either to his own times or the time of 
Christ. The doctrine of the text is, that even the most glorious exhibitions of 
od’s holiness; that is, of his infinite Perecron. may occasion the destruction 
of the unbeliever. The most signal illustration of this general truth was that 
afforded in the advent of the Saviour. It was frequently exemplified, however, 
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in the interval, and one of these exemplifications was afforded hy the conduct 
of the unbelieving Jews in the reign of Ahaz, to whom the only power that 
eould save them was converted by their own unbelief into a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence. The same idea is then expressed by another simple 
and familiar figure, that of asnare or trap. Both figures naturally suggest the 
idea of inadvertence and unforeseen ruin.—A. 


Cuap. IX. The division of the chapters is in this part of the book peculiarly 
unfortunate; the first part of the ninth (ver. 1—6) containing the conclusion of 
the eighth, and the first part of the tenth (ver. 1—4) the conclusion of the ninth. 
6. A child is born. Emphatically ‘born for us’ and ‘given to us,’ as the ‘Son’ 
of God and the ‘Son’ of man, as being ‘wonderful’ in his person, works, and 
sufferings,—a ‘ counsellor,’ prophet, or authoritative teacher of the truth, a wise 
administrator of the church, and confidential adviser of the individual believer, 
—a real man, and yet the ‘mighty God,—eternal’ in his own existence, and the 
‘ giver of eternal life’ to others,—the great peace-maker between God and man, 
between Jew and Gentile, the umpire between nations, the abolisher of war 
and the giver of internal peace to all who “ being justified by faith have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,” Rom. v.1.—A. ‘The ancient Jews 
incontestably referred it to the Messiah. Thus the Targum of Jonathan ren 
ders it, ‘His name shall be called God of wonderful counsel, man abiding for 
ever, the Messiah, whose peace shall be multiplied upon us in his days.’ The 
older interpreters unanimously suppose that this refers to the Messiah; and 
this view was entertained by the Jews in ancient times. Thus Rabbi Jose, of 
Galilee, says, ‘The name of the Messiah is Shalom,’ as it is said in Isa. ix. 6, 
“Father of eternity, Prince of peace.” Ben Sira (fol. 40, of the Amsterdam 
edition, 1679,) numbers among the eight names of the Messiah those also taken 
from this passage, Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Prince of Peace. ‘The 
latter Jews, however, have rejeeted this interpretation, because the Messiah is 
here described as God, contrary to their system of doctrines. 7. Throne of 
David. The endless increase of power and prosperity on the throne of David 
means of course that the Prince whose reign was to be thus powerful and pros- 
perous, would be a descendant of David. This is indeed a repetition and 
explanation of a promise given to David, 2 Sam. vii. 11—16; 1 Kin. viii. 25, and 
repeatedly referred to by him, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1—5; Ps. ii., xlv., Ixxii., lxxxix., 
CXxxxii. Henee the Messiah is not only called the Branch or Son of David, 
2 Sam. vii. 12, 13; Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15, but David himself, Jer, xxx. 9; 
Eze. xxxiv. 23, 24; xxxvii. 24; Hos. iii. 5. The two reigns are identified, not 
merely on account of an external resemblance or a typical relation, but because 
the one was really a restoration or continuation of the other. Both kings were 
heads of the same body, the one a temporal head, the other spiritual; the one 
temporary, the other eternal. The Jewish nation, as a spiritual body, is really 
continued in the Christian church. The subject of the prophecy is the reign of 
the Messiah; the effect fs aaa its stability and increase; the means to be 
employed, judgment and justice; the efficient cause, the zeal of Jehovah.—A. 
The zeal.’ The word here used denotes ardour, intense desire in accomplish- 
ing an object, and means here that the establishment of this kingdom was an 
object of intense and ardent desire on the part of Jehovah, and that he would 
accomplish it. It is also implied that nothing else than that zeal of Jelwovah 
could do it. We may remark here, 1. That if Jehovah feels so intense a desire 
for this, then the subjects of the Messiah’s reign should also feel this. 2. If 
Jehovah feels this an and if he will certainly accomplish this, then Christians 
should be encouraged in their efforts to spread the Gospel. His purpose to do 
this is their only encouragement,—and a sufficient encouragement,—to excite 
their zeal in this great and glorious work. 


Cuap. X.—28. He is come to Aiath. The places here enumerated seem to 
have belonged chiefly or wholly to the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. Some of 
them are still in existence, and the site of several has been recently determined 
by the personal observations and inquiries of Robinson and Smith. The cata- 
logue begins at the frontier of the kingdom of Judah, and, as J. D. Michaelis 
suggests, at the first place conquered by the Israelites on taking possession of 
the land. The language is precisely that of an eyewitness describing at the 
moment what he paraatie sees. ‘He is come to Aiath—he is passed to Migron 
—to Michmash he intrusts his baggage.’ — i ic 
graphical details in verses 28, 32, see Robinson’s Palestine, vol. ii., pp. 104, 151. 
—A. 33. Shall lop the bough. In ver. 18, 19, the prophet had described the 
army of the Assyrians as a magnificent forest. Here he says that the glory of 
that army should be destroyed, as the vitality and beauty of the waving bough 
of a tree is quickly destroyed when it is lopped with an axe. There can seareely 
be conceived a description that would more beautifully represent the fading 
of the strength of the army of the Assyrian than this, ith terror. With 
tremendous violence. 


Cuap. XI.—1. Come fortharod. A twig or shoot. Between the Assyrian and 
the person who is the subject of this chapter there is a must striking and beauti- 
ful contrast. ‘The one was at firss magnificent like a vast spreading forest, yet 
should soon fall and decay; the other was the little sprout of a arg tree, 
which should yet rise, expand, and flourish. Of Jesse. ‘lhe father of David. It 
means, that he who is here spoken of should be of the family of Jesse or David. 
Though Jesse had died, and though the ancient family of David should fall into 
decay, yet there should arise from that family a descendant. The beauty of 
this description is apparent if we bear in recollection that, when the Messiah 
was born, the ancient and much honoured family of David had fallen into 
decay ; that the mother of Jesus, though appertaining to that family, was poor. 
obscure, and unknown; and that, to all appearance, the glory of the family ha 
departed. Yet from that, as from a long decayed root in the ground, he should 
spring who would restore the family to more than its ancient glory, and shed 
additional lustre on the honoured name of Jesse. 6. The wolfalso. Calvin 
and Hengstenberg suppose the passage to include a promise of a future change 
in the material creation, restoring it to its original condition, (fom. viii. 19—22,) 
while they agree with other writers in regarding the pacific effects of true 
religion as the primary subject of the prophecy. 7. Thelion. ‘The lion’s eat- 
ing straw denotes a total change of habit, and indeed of nature, and is therefore 
a fit emblem for the revolution which the Gospel, in proportion to its influence, 
effects in the condition of society, with some allusion, possibly, as before sug. 

ested, to the ultimate deliverance of the «rio or irrational creation from that 
fondue of corruption, to which, for man’s sake, itis now subjected.—A. 8. And 
the sucking child. An emblem here of harmlessness and innocence. ‘Uhe 
change in the world under the Messiah shall be as great as if a sucking infant 
should be able to play unharmed with a venomous serpent. : 


* The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tigers lead, 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s 7eet. 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 
Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with the forked tongue shall innocently plays 


For the best illustration of the geo- 


ment of the last twenty-seven chapters, because, they maintain, there 
had not been time when Isaiah lived for the growth of such opinions. 
To which the obvious answer is that prophecy is not a natural 
growth, but a Divine revelation, which fact the objection ignores or 
repudiates. Not even the occurrence of the name of Cyrus offers 
any difficulty to those who believe the prophets spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost: it was as easy for Divine omniscience to 
reveal the name of Cyrus before he was born as anything else. 
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So much has been written in defence of the disputed portions of 
Isaiah that a bare list of writers would occupy considerakle space. 
They all belong to modern times, of necessity, because the first to 
throw a doubt upon the last twenty-seven chapters was Koppe, a 
German, about 1780. The more important defenders of the book, 
who have written in English, are considerably later, as Henderson, 
Barnes, Professor Alexander, and the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Payne 
Smith. The arguments used are both external and internal. ‘Thos 
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9. As the waters cover the sea. ‘* They,’ indefinitely, men in general, ‘shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, because the land is full of the know- 
ledge of Fehoveh® literally, of knowing him, ‘like the waters covering the sea.’ 
The strict sense of the words is, ‘covering with respect to the sea.” The poirt 
of comparison is not the mere extent of surface (Vatablus) nor the depth (Vi- 
tringa), but the fulness of the land to the extent of its capacity. This passage is 
descriptive of the reign of the Messiah, not at any one period, but as a whole. 
A historian, as Vitringa well observes, in giving a general description of the 
reign of David, would not use language applicable only to its beginning. The 
prophecy is therefore one of gradual fulfilment. So far as the cause operates, 
the effect follows, and when the cause shall operate without restraint the 
effect will be complete and universal. The use of the future in the first clause, 
and the preterite in the second, may imply, that the prevalence of the know- 
ledge of perl must precede that of universal peace. It is not till the land 
‘has been filled’ with that knowledge, that men ‘ will cease’ to injure and 
destroy.—A. 11. Remnant of his people. Deu. xxviii. 62, 64; Jer. xxiv. 9, 10; 
xv. 7; xlvi. 27, 28; Eze. v. 10; xii. 15; Am. ix. 9. From all these, and from 
namerous other passages in the Old Testament, it is evident that it was de- 
signed that the Jewish nation should never be wholly destroyed; that they 
should be scattered among the nations, but should still be a distinct people; 
that while other nations should be utterly wasted and ruined, and should 
wholly cease to exist, yet that a remnant of the Jewish people, with the national 
culiarities and customs, should still survive. How entirely this has been ful- 
lled, the remarkable history of the Jewish people everywhere testifies. Their 
resent condition on the earth as a people scattered in all nations, yet surviv- 
ng, without a king and a temple, yet preserving their national prejudices and 
peculiarities, is a most strikin fu filment of the prophecy. See Bishop New- 
ton on the Prophecies, and Keith’s Evidence of the Fulfilment of Prophecy, 
. 64-82. Recover the remnant. A prophecy of the recovery of the Israelites. 
‘athros. One of the three ancient divisions of Egypt. Cush. Cush, among the 
Hebrews, usually denoted the southern parts of Arabia. Elam. The southern 
part of Persia. Shinar. A part of Babylonia. Hamath. A celebrated city 
of Syria. The Assyrians became masters of this city about 753 years B.C., 
2 Ki. xvii. 24. Islands of the sea. These meant, among the Hebrews, distant 
regions of the sea, whether coasts or islands, 12. Anensign. The Messiah, 
ver. 10. 13. Ephraim shall not envy Judah, &c. There shall be no strife like 
tike that subsisting between Israel and Judah. 14. But they shall fly upon the 
shoulders of the Philistines ; that is, invade their borders. The conversion of 
all the enemies of God should speedily follow that of the Jews, and thus they 
should be conquered to the Messiah. 15. Shall utterly destroy the tongue of 
the Egyptian sea, &c. It should be dried up, to present no obstruction. The 
idea is, that God would remove the obstruction to the rapid and complete 
deliverance and conversion of men. 16. There shall be an highway, &c. The 
same idea is conveyed; all obstructions shall be removed, just as formerly 
at the Red sea. It is obvious from such prophecies that God yet intends to 
make great use of the Jews in spreading Messiah’s kingdom.— Cobbin’s Do- 
mestic Bible. 


Cuap. XIII.—1. The burden, a threatening prophecy, of Babylon. Babylon 
derived from Babel, and probably built on the same spot as the tower of 

absl,) was the capital of Bubylonia, or Chaldea, and was prone built b: 
Nimrod; but it was a long period before it obtained its subsequent size an 
splendour. It stood in the midst of a large plain, and on a very deep and fertile 
soil. It was on both sides of the river Euphrates, and of course was divided by 
that river into two parts. The two parts were connected by a bridge sixty 
feet in width near the centre of the city ; and there is also said to have been a 
tunnel or subterranean passage, made from the palace on the east of the river 
to the palace on the west under the river. The old city was on the east, and 
the new city, built by Nebuchadnezzar, was on the west. According to the 
lowest estimates, it could not have been less than twelve miles square, or 
forty-eight miles in circumference; and was at least eight times as large in 
extent as London and its appendages. The walls of Babylon are said b ero- 
dotus to have been stynky. sean eet thick, and three hundred and fifty high. 
There were a hundred gates of solid brass, between every two of which were 
three towers, raised ten feet above the wall. e whole city was surrounded 
by an immense ditch. See Edin. Ency.; Calmet; Bishop Newton, and Keith 
on the Prophecies. It is to be borne in mind, however, in order to a just view 
of this prophecy, that Babylon did not attain its highest splendour and magni- 
ficence until after the time of Isaiah. It was under Nebuchadnezzar, who 
ascended the throne of Babylon about one hundred years after Isaiah died, 
that it rose to its highest degree of splendour and power. Babylon was the 
natural seat of empire in the East, and was early distinguished for its commer- 
cial advantages. A simple glance at the map of Asia will convince any one 
that somewhere in the vicinity of Babylon is the natural seat of power in the 
East, and that few places on the globe are more eligibly situated for a vast 
trade, as it was conducted before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Thus by the fertility of the soil, by its size and strength, by its strong and lofty 
walls, by its commercial advantages, and by every thing that could contribute 
to the defence of an ancient city, abylon seemei to be safe; and if there was 
any ancient city that appeared to bid defiance to the attacks of enemies, or to 
the ravages of time, it was Babylon. Yet Isaiah said that it should be de- 
stroyed; and in the course of our exposition we shall be greatly struck, not 
only with the certain fulfilment of the prediction, but with the wonderful 
accuracy and minuteness of the entire prophetic statement. 4. The noise. By 
a beaudful poetic image, the prophet represents himself as immediately, on the 
issuing of this command, listening to the tumult and noise caused by those who 
were assembling for war; by the gathering together of nations; by their assem- 
bling from a far country to destroy the whole land. 17. T will stir up the 
Medes against them. At the time when this prophecy was uttered, Media was 
a dependent province of the kingdom of Assyria. Six years they passed in a 
sort of anarchy, until, about seven hundred years before Christ, they found in 
Dejoces an upright statesman, who was proclaimed king by universal consent. 
His son and successor, Phraortes, subdued the Persians and all upper Asia, 
and united them to his kingdom. He also attacked Assyria, and laid siege to 
Nineveh, the capital, but was defeated. Nineveh was finally taken by his suc- 
cessor, Cyaxares, with the aid of his ally, the king of Babylon; and Assyria 
became a province of Media. This widely extended empire was delivered by 
him to his son Astyages, the father of Cyrus. Astyages reigned about thirty- 
five years, and then delivered the vast kingdom to Cyrus, about five hundred 
and fifty-six years before Christ, under whom the prediction of Isaiah respect- 
ing Babylon was fulfilled. 19. As when God overthrew Sodom. It does not 
mean that it shall be overthrown in the same manner as Sodom was, but that it 
should be as completely and entirely ruined. 20. Jt shall never be inhabited. 
This has been completely fulfilled; for centuries it has remained a scene of wide 
desolation, and a Sinan of ruins. Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there. 
The wandering tribes of Arabs should even shun it as a resting-place for a 
single night. Neither shall the shepherds, Sc. This was a fertile Bpohs and, 
though in a desolate state, might yet have furnished pasturage; but the whole 
region, after Babylon was taken, was laid under water by the ‘Euphrates, and 


ment, brevity, perspicuity and force of expression, it stands among all the 
monuments of antiquity unrivalled.’ 
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became a stagnant pool. It is said that the Arabs cannot be persnaded to stay 
thereanight. 21. But wild beusts. Dens of these are in various parts, aud 
travellers have seen lions, hyenas, and jackals about the ruins; bats, owls, por- 
cupines, &e., are also found there. Satyrs. Some uncommon creatures of tha 
goat kind.— Domestic Bible. For striking proofs of the fulfilment of the various 
parts of this prediction, see Keith on the Prsphecied: On this whole prophecy, 
we may observe, 1. That it was uttered at least a hundred and seventy years 
before it was fulfilled. 2. When uttered, there was the strongest improba- 
bility that it would be fulfilled. This improbability arose from the following 
circumstances: (a) The Jews were safe and secure in their own land, and they 
had no alliance with Babylon, nor any reason to dread the Babylonians. (b) The 
great strength and security of Babylon rendered it improbable. (c) It was 
improbable that it would be overthrown by the Medes. Media was, at the 
time when the prophecy was uttered, a dependent province of Assyria, (Note, 
ver. 17;) and it was wholly improbable that the Medes would revolt; that they 
would capture Nineveh; that they would subdue their masters; that they 
would be united to the Persians, and that thus a new kingdom would arise, 
that should overthrow the most mighty capital of the world. (d) It was im- 
probable that Babylon would become uninhabitable. How could mere human 
sagacity have foreseen that there would not be a house in it in the sixteenth 
century; or that now (in 1839) it would be a wide and dreary waste? Can 
human foresight tell distinctly what will take place two thousand three hun- 
dred years beforehand? Can any man now tell what London, or Paris, or New 
York, or Philadelphia will be two thousand years hence? Yet a prediction that 
those cities shall be the residence of ‘ wild beasts of the desert,’ of ‘satyrs,’ 
and ‘dragons,’ and that they should never be inhabited, would be as probable 
now as was the prediction respecting Babylon at the time when Isaiah uttered 
these remarkable prophecies. 3. The prophecy is not vague cunjecture. It is 
not a general statement. It-is not the result of political sagacity. It is a minute, 
and definite, and particular statement ; and those statements have been as defi- 
nitely,and minutely, and particularly, fulfilled. 4. This is one of the evidences 
of the Divine origin of the Bible. How will the infidel account for this prophecy 
and its fulfilment? It will not doto say that it is accident. It is too minute, and 
too particular. Itis not human sagacity. No human sagacity could have fore- 
told it. It is not fancied fulfilment. It is real, in the most minute particulars. 
And, if so, then Isaiah was commissioned by Jehovah, as he Claimed to be,—for 
none but the omniscient Jehovah can foresee and describe future events as the 
destruction of Babylon was foreseen and described. And, if this prophecy was 
inspired by God, by the same train of reasoning it can be proved that the whole 
Bible is a revelation from heaven. 


Cuar. XIV. This chapter is a continuation of the prophecy respecting 
Babylon which was commenced in the previous chapter. The srapheay is 
concluded at ver. 27 of this chapter. A considerable portion of this chapter 
is a poem of unequalled beauty and sublimity. ‘1 believe it may be affirmed,’ 
says Lowth, ‘that there is no poem of its kind extant in any language in whic 

the subject is so well laid out, and so happily conducted, with such a richness 
of invention, with such a variety of images, persons, and distinct actions, with 
such rapidity and ease of transition in so small a compass, as in this ode of 
Isaiah. For beauty of disposition, strength of colouring, greatness of senti- 


Cuap. X VI. This chapter is a continuance of the former, and the scope of it is 
to give advice to the Moabites, and to threaten them with punishment in case, as 
the prophet foresaw, they should neglect or refuse to follow it. 1. Sela. The 
word Sela means a rock; and by it here there can be no doubt that there is 
intended the city of that name which was the ¢apital of Arabia Petrea. ‘The city 
was situated within the bounds of Arabia, or Idumea, but was probably at this 
time in the possession of the Moabites. It was, therefore, the remotest part of 
their territory, and the sense may be, ‘Send tribute even from the remotest part 
of your land.’ See Supplementary Note, 2 Kin. xiv. 14. And the remnant. What 
is left in the land. There shall be few cities, few men, and very little wealth 
that shall escape the desolation. On the present state of Moab, and the com- 
plete fulfilment of the prophecies respecting it, the following works may be 
consulted :—Newton on the Prophecies, Keith on the Prophecies, Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria, Captains Irby and Mangles’ Travels, and Dr. Wilson’s Lands 
of the Bible. In regard to the fulfilment of these aie pl respecting the 
destruction of Moab, it may be sufficient to remark, that all travellers concur in 
the general desolation of that country which was once so thickly studded with 
towns, and that abounded s0 richly in flocks, and produced so luxuriantly the 

rape. It is now a country strewed with ruins. All the cities of Moab have 
disappeared: Their bei is characterised, in the map of Volney’s ‘Travels, by 
the ruins of towns. Burckhardt, who encountered many difficulties in so deso- 
late and dangerous a land, thus records the brief history of a few of them 
‘The ruins of Eleale, Hesebon, Meon, Medaba, Dibon, Arver, all situated on 
the north side of the Arnon, still subsist to illustrate the history of the Beni 
Israel.’—Life and Travels, prefixed to the Travels in Nubia, pp. 48,49. ‘ And 
it might be added,’ says Keith, ‘that they still subsist to confirm the inspiration 
of the Jewish Scriptures, for the desolation of each of these cities was the 
theme of a distinet prediction.’—Prophecies, p. 129. Within the boundaries of 
Moab, Burckhardt enumerates about fifty ruined cities, many of them exten- 
sive. In general they are a broken down and undistinguishable mass of ruins. 
But, in some instances, there are remains of temples, sepulchral monuments 
traces of hanging gardens, entire columns lying on the ground, and dilapidatec 
walls made of stones of large dimensions.—See Travels in Syria, pp. 311—456, 
and illustrative heading of the Book. In view of the 15th and 16th chapters, 
constituting one prophecy, and the facts in regard to the present state of the 
country of Moab, we may observe that we have here an evidence of the genuine- 
ness and truth of the sacred records, That evidence is found in the particu- 
larity with which places are mentioned; and in the fact that impostors would 
not specify times or places any farther than was unavoidable. Mistakes, we 
all know, are liable to be made by those who attempt to describe the geography 
of places which they have not seen. Yet here is a description of a land and its 
numerous towns, made nearly three thousand years ago, and in its particulars 
it is sustained by all the travellers in modern times. In the language of Prof. 
Stuart (Bib. y 
that the authors of the Old Testament Scriptures should have possessed such a 
wonderful tact in geography, as it would seem they did, unless they lived at the 
time and in the countries of which they have spoken? This happens not else- 
where. Itis but yesterday since one of the first scientifie writers on geology 
in Great Britain published to the world the declaration that our Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers belong to the tropics. Respectable writers, even in 
Germany, the land of classical attainments, have sometimes placed Coele-Syria 
on the east of the Anti-Libanus ridge, or even seemed to transfer Damascus 
over the mountains, and place it between the two Lebanon ridges in the valley’ 
No such mistakes occur in the sacred writers. ‘They write as men who were 
familiar with the geography of ;-iaces named, they mention places with the 
utmost familiarity; and, after a lapse of almost three thousand years, 
successive traveller who visits Moab, Idumma, or Palestine, does someth 


Repos., vol. ee. 108, 109,) we may say, ‘How happens it, now, 
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it is observed that the genuineness of the whole book was never 
questioned, either by Jews or Christians, until the close of the 
eighteenth century; the whole book is found in all Hebrew copies, and 
in all the ancient versions; and it is attested both in the Apocrypha 
and in the New Testament. It is alleged that a unity of design 
pervades the whole book, that the language is similar throughout, 
and that later prophets seem to have been acquainted with the book 
as we possess it. Dr. Davidson, in “ Horne’s Introduction,” thinks 


that incorrect views of the nature of Biblical prophecy lie at the 
basis of many of the objections to the last twenty-seven chapters ; 
and that another fundamental error is the making the whole of this 
portion turn upon the deliverance of Israel from the Babylonish 
exile, The two errors are indeed very closely connected ; and it is 
almost necessary that men who doubt the reality of prcphecy, or 
restrict it to the narrowest limits, should identify the date of these 
predictions with their prominent theme, and call that theme the 
657 
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confirm the accuracy of Isaiah. Towns, bearng the same name, or the rnins of 
towns, are located In the same relative position in which he said they were; 
and the ruins of once splendid cities, broken columns, dilapidated walls, trodden 
down vineyards, half-demvolished temples, and fragments broken and consumed 
by time, proclaim to the world that those cites are what he said they would be, 
and that he was under the inspiration of God. 


Cuar. XVLUIL. The two great powers of Western Asia, in the days of Isaiah, 
were Assyria and Egypt or Ethiopia, the last two being wholly or partially 
united under ‘Tirhakah, whose name and exploits are recorded in Kyyptian 
monuments still extant, (see Supplementary Note, 2 Chr. xxxvi.,) and who is 
expressly said in Scripture (2 Ain. xix. 9) to have come out against Sennacherib. 
With one or other of these great contending powers Judah was commonly con- 
federate, and of course at war with the other. Hezekiah is explicitly reproached 
by Rabshakeh (ch. xxxvi. 9) with relying upon Egypt, that is, the Ethiopico- 
Ray ptkan empire. ‘hese historical facts, together with the mention of Cush 
in ver. 1, and the appropriateness of the figures in ver. 4, 5, to the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army, give great probability to the hypothesis now commonly 
adopted, that the prophet here announces that event to Ethiopia, as about to 
be effected by a direct interposition of Jehovah, and without human aid. At 
the same time, some of the expressions here employed admit of so many inter- 
yretations, that it is best to give the whole as wide an application as the 
anguage will admit, on the ground before suggested, that it constitutes a part 
of a generic prophecy or picture of God’s dealings with the foes of his people, 
including illustrations drawn from particular events, such as the downfal of 
Syria and Israel, and the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army.—A; 1. Woe. 
Rather signifies, ‘Ho!’ it does not mean a threatening, but a call. Land sha- 
dowing with wings. This is supposed by some to denote the protection which 
the people’s god extended over the land. (See wood engraving.) Some have 
made the prophecy relate to Egypt and Israel; but Dr. Henderson adopts the 
opinion maintained by several modern critics, that Ethiopia is intended. He 
says, ‘To no country could the words at the time more aptly apply than to 
Ethiopia. Its armies were exceedingly numerous. If, as there is reason to 
believe, Zerah, mentioned 2 Chr. xiv. 9, was king of the African Ethiopians, 
that people was able to bring into the field, in the reign of Asa, not fewer than 
a million of men, “a huge host with very many chariots and horsemen,” 
ch. xvi. 8; and Tirhakah was so celebrated as a mighty conqueror, that Me- 
gasthenes mentions his having advanced as far as the pillars of Hercules, and 
classes him along with Sesostris and Nebuchadnezzar.’ Beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia. ‘Cush,’ now known by the name of Abyssinia, It was at times sub- 
ject to the Pharaohs; at other times, Upper Egypt was subject to its monarchs: 
the latter was the case when Isaiah wrote. 2. 7'hat sendeth ambassadors by 
the sea. From their bordering upon the Red sea, the Ethiopians must have 
carried on a maritime intercourse with the opposite coast of Arabia, and east- 
wards in the direction of India, if they did not trade with that country itself, 
in vessels of bulrushes, ‘of papyrus,’ that is, the Egyptian reed. Of this ma- 
terial the vessel was constructed to which Moses was committed, £2. ii. 2. 


Go, ye swift messengers. The vast power and extensive influence of Tirhakah , 
would require an incessant transmission of despatches to foreign parts, the | 


facilities of which by water were great. There is here evidently a reference 
to the swiftness with which they proceeded on their embassies in the papyrus 
boats. To a nation. The prophet calls upon the messengers to go with all 
celerity to Ethiopia, to announce the wolderfal interposition of Jehovah for 
the deliverance of the Jews. Information would first of all be conveyed to 
‘Tirhakah and his army in Egypt, and then to the Thebaid and Ethiopia; so 
that the whole nation would become acquainted with the way in which their 
formidable enemy, Sennacherib, had been overthrown. Scattered and peeled. 
Henderson reads, ‘drawn out and plucked,’ which he considers as expressing 
the state of the Ethiopian nation during the extensive wars of Tirhakah, when 
the mass of the people were ‘ drawn out,’ or taken away from their occupations 
and homes.—Domestic Bible. 


Cnar. XIX. This chapter admits of a well defined division into two parts, 
one of which contains threatenings, ver. l—17, and the other promises, ver. 18—25. 
The first part may again be subdivided. In ver. 1—4, the Egyptians are threat- 
ened with a penal visitation from Jehovah, with the downtal of their idols, 
with intestine commotions, with the disappointment of their superstitious hopes. 
and with subjection to hard masters. Th ver. 5—10, they are threatened with 
price calamities, the drying up of their streams, the decay of vegetation, the 

oss of their fisheries, and the destruction of their manufactures. In ver. 1]—17 
the wisdom of their wise men is converted into folly, the courage of their brave 
men into cowardice, industry universally suspended, and the people filled with 
dread of the anger of Jehovah. The second part may be also subdivided. In 
ver. 18—21, the Egyptians are deseribed as acknowledging the true God, in con- 
sequence of what they had suffered at his hand, and the deliverance which he 
had granted them. In ver. 22—25, the same cause is described as leading to an 
intimate union between Egypt, Assyria, and Israel, in the service of Jehovah, 
and the enjoyment of his favour. 25. Whom the Lord of hosts shall bless. 
“Which Jehovah of hosts has blessed,’ or ‘with which Jehovah of hosts has 
blessed it,’ saying, ‘ Blessed be my people Egypt, and the work of my hands 
Assyria, and my heritage’ or peculiar people a The perfect union of the 
three great powers in the service of God, and the enjoyment of his favour, is 
now expressed by a solemn benediction on the three, in which language com- 
monly applied to Israel exclusively is extended to £ ypt and Assyria. The 
force of the expressions would be much enhanced by the habitual associations 
of a Jewish reader. It arises very much from the surprise excited by the unex- 
pected termination of the clauses, Instead of ‘Blessed be my people Israel,’ 
the formula is * blessed be my people Egypt.’ That ‘the work of my hands’ 
does not mean merely ‘my creature,’ or a creature perfectly at my disposal, but 
my creature in a special and a spiritual sense, the same in which God is said to 
be the maker or founder of Israel, (Dew. xxxii. 6; ch. xliii. 6, 7,) is evident from 
this consideration, that. the clause would otherwise say nothing peculiar or dis- 
tinctive of Assyria, as those before and after it do of ee aa Thee As to 
the application of the prophecy there are three distinct opinions. One is that 
the prophet here anticipates a state of peace and international communion be- 
tween Egypt, Israel, and Assyria in his own times, which may or may not have 
been actually realised. Another is that he predicts what actually did take 
Pince under the reign of Alexander and the two great powers that succeeded 

im, namely, the Grweo-Syrian and Egyptian monarchies, by which the true 
religion was protected and diffused, and the way prepared for the reaching of 
the Gospel. A third is that Egypt and Assyria are here named as the two great 
heathen powers known to the Jews, whose country lay between them, and was 
often the scene if not the subject of their contests, so that for ages they were 
commonly in league with the one against the other. To describe these two 
great belligerent powers as at peace with Israel and one another, was not only 
to foretell a most surprising revolution in the state of the world, but to inti- 
mate at least a future change in the relation of the Jews and Gentiles. When he 

oes still farther, and describes these representatives of heathenism as received 
into the covenant and sharing with the church of God its most distinctive titles 
we have one of the clearest and most striking predictions of the calling of the 


only one. _That the captivity and restoration of Israel occupies a 
foremost place is scarcely to be questioned, but there is much which 
reaches to other, greater, and later events. The application of these 
last-named elements to the sufferings and glory of the Messiah, and to 
the Church of the future, is both natural and reasonable, and has been 
practised by expositors in allages. Dr. Davidson (who subsequently 
refuted himself) placed these facts in their proper light in ‘‘ Horne’s 
Introduction;” and the curious reader cannot do better than com- 
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Gentiles that the word of God contains. One advantage of this exposition is 
that while it thus extends and elevates the scope of the prediction, it retaing 
unaltered whatever there may be of more specific prophecy or of coincidence 
with history. If Alexander is referred to, and the spread of Judaism under 
him and his successors, and the general pacification of the world and progress 
of refinement, these are s0 many masterly strokes added to the great prophetic 
piegusds but they cannot be extracted from it and made to constitute a picture 
y themselves,—A. 


Cnuap. XXI.—11. Dumah. It is evident from the prophecy itself, that 
Idumeea is particularly referred to, for the prophet immediately adds, that the 
voice ez ne to him from mount ‘Seir,’ which was the principal mountain of 
Idumza. Idumea, or the country of Edom, is frequently referred to by the 
prophets: see Jer. xlix. 7—10, 12—18; Hze. xxxv. 1—4, 7, 9, 14, 15; Joel iil, 195 
Am. i. 11; Oba. ver. 1—18; Mai. i. 3,4. For a description of Idumma, and of 
the prophecies respecting it, see Supplementary Notes on ch. xxxiv. 


Cuap. XXII.—16. Sepulchre on high. The labour and expense bestowed on 
ancient sepulchres (of far later date however than Isaiah’s time) is still attested 
by the tombs remaining at Jerusalem, Petrea, and Persepolis, where some are 
excavated near the tops of lofty rocks in order to be less accessible, to which 
practice there may be allusion in the verse before us, as well as in the words of 
2 Chr. xxxii. 33, as explained by most interpreters, namely, that Hezekiah was 
buried in the highest of the tombs of the sons of David.—See Robinson's 
Palestine, i., 516—539; ii. 525, and wood engraving in loc. 


Cuap. XXIII. Tyre. Tyre, the subject of the prophecies, particularly of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, who both predicted its overthrow, (ch. xxiii., ze. xxvi. 
—xxix.,) was a celebrated city of Phoenicia, and is usually mentioned in con- 
nexion with Sidon: Mat, xi, 21, 22; Lu. x. 13, 14; Mat. xv. 21; Mar. iii. 8; 
vii. 24, 31. Tyre was distinguished for its enterprise, its commercial importance, 
its luxury, and its magnificence. Few, perhaps none, of the cities of antiquity 
were more favourably situated for commerce. It was also a place of great 
strength. Old ‘lyre was defended by a wall which was regarded as impreg- 
nable. Nebuchadnezzar took the city after a siege of thirteen years, during the 
time of the Jewish captivity, about five hundred and deventy-three years before 
Christ. This was in accordance with the prophecy in this chapter, (ver. 13,) 
and according to the predistions also in Hzekiel. The desolation wag entire. 
The city was destroyed, and the inhabitants driven into foreign lands, (ver. 7, 12.) 
The city lay desolate for seventy years, (ver. 15, 17,) and Old Tyre was in ruins 
in the time of the invasion of Alexander the Great. A new city had risen, 
however, on the island, called New Tyre, and this city was taken by Alexander 
after a siege of eight months, and after he had made a causeway from Old Tyre 
to the new city out of the ruins of the former. Near the shore the water is 
said to have been shallow, but near the new city it was three fathoms or nine- 
teen feet in depth. The city of Tyre was taken by Alexander three hundred 
and thirty-two Nhat before Christ, and two hundred and forty-one years after 
its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, and consequently about one hundred and 
seventy years after it had been rebuilt. It was not, however, entirely destroyed 
by Alexander. It became an object of contention to the successors of Alexan- 
der. It was successively invested by Antigonus and Ptolemy, and fell into the 
hands of the latter. In the apostolic age, it seems to have regained somewhat 
of its ancient splendour, There were some Christians here, Acts xxi. 3,4. In 
the time when it was visited by Volney and Maundrell, it was a miserable 
village, where the inhabitants subsisted chiefly by fishing, and the rock of Tyre 
was a place on which they spread their nets. Its exports consist only of a few 
sacks of corn and cotton, and the only merchant of which it could boast in the 
time when Volney was there, was a solitary Greek, who could hardly gain a 
livelihood. See Calmet; Edin. Eng. Newton on the Prophecies ; Keith on 
the Prophecies; and the Travels of olney and Maundrell. 


Crap. XX1V.—20. Like a cottage. Or, rather, shall move or vacillate like 
a cottage. The word cottage means, properly, a temporary shed or lodge for 
the watchman of a garden or vineyard, while the fruit was ripening. 21. J'hat 
day, Sc. ‘The sense may simply be, that God will judge the high or lofty host, 
namely, the kings of the land upon the land. But even if there be an antithesi 
and even if the host of heaven in the usual sense of the expression be allude 
to, the analogy of this whole context would seem to indicate that this is merely 
a strong figure for different ranks or degrees of dignity on earth. 22. And 
they. he persons meant are of course the principalities and powers of the 
verse preceding. 23. moon shall be confounded. The simple meaning of 
the verse appears to be that Jehovah’s reign over his people shall be more 
august than that of any created sovereign. ‘This is true of the church in various 
periods of raed f but more especially in those when the presence and power 
of God are peculiarly manifested._A. It may be added, that when Jehovah 
by the Messiah, shall reign over all the earth, all the glory of the wisest and 
greatest princes and monarchs shall be dimmed; the celebrity of their wisdom, 
and power, and plans shall be obscured in the superior splendour of the wis- 
dom, power, and plans of God, in reigning through the laws of his Son over the 
human race. Come that blessed day; and speedily let the glory of the muon be 
confounded, and the sun be ashamed, and all inferior magnificence fade away 
before the splendour of the Sun of Righteousness! 


Cnuar. XXV.—8. Will wipe away tears from off all faces. This is quoted in 
Rev. xxi. 4, as applicable to the power of the Gospel. ‘The sense is, that Jeho- 
vah would devise a plan that would be fitted to furnish entire consolation to 
the afflicted; to comfort the broken-hearted; and that would, in its final 
triumphs, remove calamity and sorrow from men for ever. ‘The fulness of this 
plan will be seen only in heaven. In anticipation of heaven, however, the Gos- 
pel now does much to alleviate human woes, and to wipe away tears from the 
mourner’s eyes. This passage is exquisitely beautiful. The poet Burns once 
said that he could never read it without being affected to tears. It may be 
added, that nothing but the Gospel will do this. No other religion can furnish 
such consolations ; and no other religion is, therefore, adapted to man. 


Cnap. XX VIII.—0. Whom shall he teach. The true sense of the passage 
has yiricetoe iM been suggested by Lowth. ‘ What!’ say they, ‘does God treat 
us as children? Does he deal with us as we deal with infants just weaned, 
perpetually repeating and inculcating the same elementary lesson, and teachin 
the mere rudiments of knowledge?’ The expression, therefore, “ Whom shal 
he teach knowledge?” or, ‘whom does he teach,’ is an expression of contempt 
supposed to be spoken by the intemperate priests and prophets—the leaders of 
the people. ‘Whom does God take us to be? Does he regard us as mere 
children ? Why are we treated as children with the mere rudiments of know- 
ledge, and with endless repetition of the same elementary instruction ?’ . 


Cnar. XXIX.—8. A thirsty man dreameth. As the simile of the prophet is 
drawn from nature, an extract which describes the actual occurrence of such 
a circumstance will be agreeable. ‘The searcity of water,’ says Park, ‘was 
greater here at Bubaker than at Benown, Day and night the wells were 
crowded with cattle lowing and fighting with each other to come at the trougin, 


pare his earlier defence with his later rejection of parts of Isaiah. 
We quite agree with him when, after a minute analysis of the objec- 
tions of German critics, he says, “On the whole, we must express our 
conviction of the weakness attaching to the long and laboured 
arguments of Knobel and his fellows against the authenticity of the 
portion before us” (chapters xl.—Ixvi.). Nor can we do better than 


quote him when he says, “On the supposition of these chapters being — 


spurious, it is very difficult to give any rational explanation of their 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


Excessive thirst made many of them furious: others being too weak to contend 
for the water, endeavoured to quench their thirst by devouring the black mud 
from the gutters near the wells, which they did with great avidity, though it 
was commonly fatal to them. This great scarcity of water was felt by all the 
people of the camp, and by none more than myself. I begged water from the 
negro slaves that attended the camp, but with very indifferent success; for, 
though I let no opportunity slip, and was bat urgent in my solicitations both 
to the Moors and to the negroes, I was but ill supplied, and frequently passed 
the night in the situation of Tantalus. No sooner had I shut my eyes, than 
fancy would convey me to the streams and rivers of my native land; there, as 
1 wandered along the verdant bank, I surveyed the clear stream with transport, 
and hastened to swallow the delightful draught; but alas! disappointment 
awakened me, and I found myself a lonely captive, perishing of thirst amid the 
wilds of Africa.’—Travels wn Africa. ut when he seeth his children. 
* For in his seeing’ (that is, when he sees) ‘his children, the work of my hands 

in the midst of him, they shall sanctify my name, and sanctify (or, yes they shal 

sanctify) the Holy One of Jacob, and the God of Israel they shall fear... We 
have reason, who i independent of this verse, to believe that the immediately 
preceding context has respect to the excision of the Jews and the vocation of 
the Gentiles. Now the latter are described in the New Testament as Abra- 
ham’s (and consequently Jacob’s) spiritual progeny, as such distinguished from 
his natural descendants. May not these adventitious or adopted children of 
the methane op constituted such by the electing grace of God, be here intended 
by the phrase, ‘the work of my hands?’ If so, the whole may thus be para- 
pitaeed; when he (the patriarch, supposed to be again alive and gazing at his 
offspring) shall behold his children Aap by nature, but) created such by me, in 
the midst of him (that is, in the midst, or in the place, of his natural descend- 
ants,) they, (that is, he and his Ce eae Ware shall unite in glorifying God 
asthe author of this great revolution.—A. 24. They also that erred. ‘Then shall 
the erring in spirit know wisdom, and the murmurers (or rebels) shall receive 
instruction.’ These words would be perfectly appropriate as a general descrip- 
tion of the reclaiming and converting influence to be exerted upon men in 
general. But under this more vague and comprehensive sense, the context, and 
especially the verse immediately preceding, seems to shew that there is one 
more specific and significant included. f the foregoing verse predicts the 
reception of the Gentiles into the family of Israel, and if this reception, as we 
learn from the New Testament, was connected with the disinheriting of most 
of the natural descendants, who are nevertheless to be restored hereafter, then 
the promise of this final restoration is a stroke still wanting to complete the fine 
prophetic picture now before us. That finishing stroke is given in this closing 
verse, which adds to the promise that the Gentiles shall become the heirs of 
Israel, another that the heirs of Israel according to the flesh shall themselves 
be restored to their long lost heritage, not by excluding their successors in 
their turn, but by peaceful and brotherly participation with them.—A. 


Cuap. XXXIV. The thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth chapters make one dis- 
tinct and beautiful prophecy, consisting of two parts, the first containing a 
denunciation of judgment on the enemies of the Jews and of Jehovah—par- 
ticularly Edom, (ch. xxxiv.,) and the second a most beautiful description of the 
flourishing state of the people of God that should follow these judgments, 
ch. xxxv. Idume#a was the name given by the Greeks to the land of Edom, 
the country which was settled by Esau. The country which they occupied 
extended originally from the Dead sea to the Elanitic gulf of the Red sea. 
Their territory, however, they extended considerably by conquest, and carried 
their arms to the east and north-east of Moab, and obtained possession of the 
country of which Bozrah was the chief city. T'o this city they had had access 
through the intervening desert, without crossing the country of the Moabites, 
or Ammonites. The capital of East Idumza was Bozrah; the capital of South 
Edom was Petra, or Sela, called in 2 Kin. xiv. 7, Joktheel. See Supplementary 
Note, ch. xvi. 1. This country received its name from Esau, the son of Isaac, 
and the twin brother of Jacob, and the elder of the two. He was called Edom, 
which signifies red, from the colour of the red pottage which he obtamed from 
Jacob by the sale of his birthright, Gen. xxv. 30. After his marriage he removed 
to mount Seir, and made that his permanent abode, and the country adjacent 
to it received the name of Edom.— In the reign of Amaziah; king of Ju- 
dah, the Edomites were attacked, and ten thousand of them fell in battle in 
the valley of Salt, and many were made prisoners; their capital, Selah, was 
taken by storm, and the two thousand captives were, by Amaziah’s orders, 
thrown down the ragged precipices near the city, and dashed _ in pieces, 
2 Kin. xiv. 7; 2 Chr. xxv. 12; Universal History, vol. 1., p. 380, Ed. Lond. 1779, 
8vo. When the Jews were subdued by the Babylonians, and carried captive, 
when their city and temple were destroyed and the land laid waste, they seem 
to have regarded it as a favourable opportunity to avenge all the injustices 
which they had suffered from the hands of the Jews. They joined the Baby- 
en in their attempts to subdue Jerusalem, and exulted in the fall and ruin 

e city. 
ae Remember, O Lorp, the children of Edom 
In the day of Jerusalem; who said, 
Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof.”—Ps. exxxvii. 7. 


See particularly Oba. 10—12, 18; Eze. xxv. 12—14; xxxv. 3—15. It was for this 
especially that they were denounced and threatened by the prophets with heavy 
jolgment, and with the utter destruction of the nation, ch. xxxiv. 5, 10—17; 
Yer. xlix. 710, 12—18; Eze. xxv, 12—15; xxxv. 1—15; Joel iii. 19; Am. i. 11: 
Oba. 2, 3,8, 17,18; Mal. i. 3,4. This refusing to aid their brethren the Jews, and 
joining with the enemies of the people of God, and exulting in their success, was 
the great crime in their history which was to call down the Divine vengeance, 
and terminate in their complete and utter ruin. Their exultation did not long 
continue; and their bebe to the Jews did not long remain unpunished. Five 
years after the taking of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar humbled all the states 
around Judwa, and particularly Idumwa, Jer. xxv. 15—26; Mal. i.3,4. John 
Hircanus afterwards peteety conquered them, and compelled them to receive 
circumcision and the law. hey continued subject to the later kings of Judea 
until Jerusalem was taken by the Romans. A part of them left their own land 
and settled in the southern part of Judwa, within the boundaries of the tribes 
of Simeon and Judah. The name Idumea was transferred to this part of the 
land of Judwa which they occupied, and this is the Idumea which is mentioned 
by Pliny, Ptolemy, Strabo, and other ancient writers. The people who remained 
in the vicinity of mount Seir, and who occupied the ancient territory of Ldumea 
became mingled with the children of Nebaioth, ason of Ishmael, and were called 
ever afterwards by the name of Nabatheans. ‘Cheir own kingdom was thus 
blotted out, and their name was lost. In their own land they ceased to be a 
separate people, and mingled with the other descendants of Ishmael; in Juda 
they became, under John Hircanus, converts to the Jewish faith, received the 
rite of circumcision, and were incorporated with the Jews. Very interesting 
remains of cities and towns of Idumea, and particularly Petra, have been 
recently discovered by the travellers Burckhardt and Seetzen. See Universal 

story, vol. i. 370—383; and the Travels of Burckhardt, Legh, Laborde, 
and Stephens; Keith on the Evidences of Prophecy, pp. 135—168.; and Dr, 
Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, vol. i. 289, 336, and vol. ii. 723, 741. 6. And 


NOTES DO? TSA DAH, 


the streams thereof. This verse as Calvin well observes, nnnounces nothing 


new, but repeats the same pepcionen under other figures, borrowed from 
the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, which throughout the Bible “are 
set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire,” Jude 7.—< 


10. Day and night it shall not be quenched ; for ever shall its smoke go up; 
from generation to generation shall it lie waste, for ever and ever, there shall be 
no one passing through it. These sublime and fearful images are copied in the 
buok of Rev. xiv. 10, 11, but it does not follow that the copy, though inspired 
and prophetic, was intended to determine the sense of the original. Rosen- 
muller and Knobel understand the last words as meaning that no one shall ‘go 
to it,’ or ‘pass into it,’ but Gesenius and Ewald with the older writers, that no 
one shall pass ‘through’ or ‘ over it,’ implying that it shall not be a thorough- 
fare for caravans or single travellers. Keith, in his Evidences of Prophecy, has 
collected some remarkable illustrations of this passage from the incidental 
statements of modern travellers with respect to what was once the land of 
om. Thus Volney speaks of thirty deserted towns within three days’ jour- 
ney; Seetzen, of a wide tract utterly without a place of habitation, and of his 
own route through it as one never before attempted; Burckhardt, of the pas- 
sage as declared by the people of the nearest inhabited districts to be impossible, 
in accordance with which notion he was unable to procure guides at any price. 
These are striking coincidences, and, as illustrations of the prophecy, import- 
ant, but are not to be insisted on as constituting its direct fulilment for in that 
case the passage of these very travellers through the country would falsify the 
prediction which they are cited to confirm. The truth of the prophecy in this 
clause is really no more suspended on such facts, than that of the first clause 
and of the preceding verse upon the actual existence of bituminous streams and 
a apiphereoss soil throughout the ancient Idumwa. The whole is a magnificent 
prophetic picture, the fidelity of which, so far as it relates to ancient Edom, is 
notoriously attested by its desolation for a course of ages.—A. ‘I would, says 
iy bps when standing amidst the ruins of Petra, the capital of Idumza, and 
with this passage of Isaiah in his eye, ‘1 would that the sceptie could stand as 
I did, among the ruins of this city among the rocks, and there open the sacred 
book, and read the words of the inspired penman, written when this desolate 
lystie* gg one of the greatest cities in the world.’—Jncidents of Travel, 
vol. ll. p. 76. 


Cuar. XXXV.—?. Parched ground. The Hebrew word, Sharab, properly 
denotes the heat of the sun, (ch. xlix. 10,) and then the phenomenon which is 
produced by the refraction of the rays of the sun on the glowing sands of a 
desert, and which gives the appearance of a sea or lake of water, so that the 
most experienced travellers are often deceived. This phenomenon is witnessed 
in the deserts of Arabia and Egypt, and has been also seen occasionally in the 
south of France, and in Russia. We have no word in English to express it. 
The French word by which it is commonly designated is mirage. ‘The idea of 
the prophet, if he refers, as I suppose he does, to this phenomenon, is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The hopes and promises which this world can i are as 
delusive as is the mirage to the exhausted and thirsty traveller. ut the bless- 
ings of religion, the promises of God through the Messiah, are like real lakes 
of water and running streams to the thirsty traveller. 


CnHap. XXXVII.—36. Then the angel of the Lord.. The terms nsed can 
naturally signify nothing but asingle instantaneous stroke of Divine vengeance, 
and the parallel passage (2 Kin. xix. 35) says expressly that the angel smote this 
number ‘in that night.’ Sceptical critics would be glad to have it in their power 
to plead the silence of profane tradition as an objection to the narrative before 
us. But although such an inference would be wholly inconclusive, even if the 
fact were so, it happens in this case that the fact is not so. The account which 
Herodotus received trom the Egyptian priests, as to Sennacherib’s retreat from 
Pelusium, occasioned by an irruption of field mice, which Vulcan sent to rescue 
Sethos, who was priest to that divinity as well as king of Egypt, is admitted by 
the latest German writers, notwithstanding the denial of Gesenius, to be an 
evident variation of this history, not more corrupt than in many other cases 
where the identity of origin has never been disputed. The transfer of the scene 
of the event to Egypt, and the substitution of Sethos and Vulean for Hezekiah 
and Jehovah, are in strict accordance with the common practice of the ancient 
nations, to connect the most remarkable events, by their traditions, with their 
own early history. Even the figment of the mice may be regarded as a change 
of no unusual character or magnitude, unless we choose to assume, with J. D. 
Michaelis, that it was founded on a misconception of the mouse as the hiere- 
glyphical emblem of destruction—A. 38. Esar-haddon. The wood engraving 
in loc. is from the Assyrian marbles, and considered to be authentic. 


Cuar. XXXVIII.—8. The shadow of degrees. It is most probable that it 
was an inclination of the rays of the sun, or a miraculous causing of the shadow 
itself to recede. ‘This is the whole statement of the sacred writer; and this is 
aH that is necessary to be supposed. What Hezekiah desired was a miracle; 
a sign that he should recover. That was granted. ‘The retrocession of the 
shadow in this sudden manner was not a natural event. It could be caused 
only by God; and this was all that was needed. A simple exertion of Divine 
power on the rays of the sun which rested on the dial deflecting those rays, 
would ateomplish the whole result. It may be added that it is not recorded, 
nor is it necessary to an understanding of the subject to suppose, that the bend- 
ing of the rays was permanent, or that so much time was lost. The miracle 
was instantaneous, and was satisfactory to Hezekiah, though the rays of the 
sun casting the shadow may have again been soon returned to their regular 
position, and the shadow restored to the place in which it would have been had 
it not been interrupted. No infidel, therefore, can object to this statement 
unless he can prove that this could not be done by Him who made the sun, and 
who is himself the fountain of power. By which degrees it was gone down. By 
the same steps, or degrees on which the shadow had descended. So the 
Seventy express it; “so the sun reascended the ten vee by which the shadow 
nad gone down,” It was the shadow on the dial which had gone down. The 
sun was ascending, and the consequence was, of course, that the shadow on a 
vertical dial would descend. The ‘sun’ here means, evidently, the sun as it 
appeared; the rays, or the pee | of the sun. A return of the shadow was 
effected such as would be produced by the recession of the sun itself. 


Crap. XL. It is admitted, on all hands, that the second part of Isaiah, com- 
prising the prophecies which commence at the fortieth chapter, and which 
continue to the end of the book, is to be regarded as the most sublime, and to 
us the most important, part of the Old Testament. In the previous portions 
of his prophecies there was much that was local and temporary. Indeed, all, 
or nearly all, that occurs from ch. i. to ch. xxxix. had direct and immediate 
reference to the times in which the prophet lived, or was suggested by the 
events which occurred in those times. or though the mind of the prophet 
is carried forward by the laws of prophetic suggestion, and he describes tk 
times of the Messiah, yet the immediate and primary reference of those pro- 

hecies is to events which were then occurring, or soon to occur; and te 

udwa, or to the kingdoms and countries in the vicinity of Judea, with which 
the Jews were in various ways connected. In this portion of the prophecy, 


incorporation with Isaiah. This problem is still more intricate to 
those who find a farrago of authentic and spurious pieces in the first 
thirty-nine chapters likewise.” Such is still the verdict of real 
criticism. 

Chap. vii. 13, 14. The insincerity of Ahaz is perceived, and a sign 
given in remarkable terms. Much has been written respecting the 
sign promised, and the translation of the words in which it appears. 
As to the translution, we unhesitatingly approve the one given in our 


version. The only change we can admit is this: “ Behold, the virgin 
conceives and bears a son, and calls his name Immanuel.” ‘The sug- 
gestion ia the margin, “Thou, O virgin, shalt,” &c., is uncalled for, 
The word rendered “virgin” is by some said to be mistranslated, but 
it is so rendered in the ancient Greek, Syriac, and Latin. This word, 
almah, is only found in six other texts of the Hebrew Bible, and in 
every case may fairly be explained as here; even Prov. xxx. 19 is not 
really an exception. Nor would an objection have been thought of 
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however there is little that is local and temporary. It is wholly occupied with 
a description of events which were to occur long after the time of the prophet, 
and which should be of interest, not only to the Jewish nation, but to the 
whole human family, It is a beautiful and glowing description of occurrences 
in which men of these times and of all subsequent times will have as deep an 
interest as they who have lived at any former period. Indeed, it is not impro- 
buble that, as the world advances in age, the interest in this portion of Isaiah 
will increase; and that as the Gospel is carried around the globe, and the earth 
comes under its influence, the beauty and accuracy of these descripticns will 
be more clearly seen, and more highly appreciated ; and that nations will yet 
derive their highest consolations, and see the clearest proof of the inspiration 
of the sacred volume, from the entire correspondence between this portion 
of Isaiah and the future events which are yet to gladden the wo.ld.— 
9. Lift it up. Barnes thinks it necessary to prevent abuse of this text by 
affirming, that it ‘will not justify boisterous preaching, or a loud and unnatural 
tone of voice, alike offensive to good taste, in? rious to health, and destructive 
of the life of the preacher.’ e also infers om it that ‘the glad tidings of 
salvation should be delivered in an animated and ardent manner; the future 
punishment of the wickec in a tone serious, solemn, subdued, awful.’—A. 


Cuap. XLI. Until the ends of Israel’s national existence are accomplished, 
that existence must continue, in ans of hostile nations and their gods, who 
shall all perish sooner than the chosen people, ver. 1—16. However feeble 
Israel may be in himself, Jehovah will protect him, and raise up the necessar 
instruments for his deliverance and triumph, ver. 17—29. 8. Thou, Israe 
art. ‘And thou, Israel, my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of 
Abraham my friend.’ The insertion of the substantive verb in the first clause, 
‘thou Israel art my servant,’ is unnecessary. This whole verse, with the next, 
muy be understoud as a description of the object of address, or of the person 
to whom the exhortation in ver. 10 is directed. 10. Fear thou not. This may 
be regarded as the conclusion of the sentence beginning in ver. 8, as the 
address to which the two preceding verses are an introduction. 15. Threshing 
instrument. ‘The oriental threshing machine is sometimes a sledge of thick planks 
armed with iron or sharp stones, sometimes a system of rough rollers joined 
posether, like a sledge or dray. Both kinds are dragged over the grain by 
oxen.—A, 


Crap. XLII.—3. A bruised reed. The verse continues the description of the 
mode in which the Messiah and his people were to ‘bring forth judgment to 
the nations,’ or, in other words, to spread the true religion. It was not to be 
by clamour or by violence. The first of these ideas is expressed in the pre- 
ceding verse, the last in this. That such is the true 18 Pape of the words is 
clear from the addition of the last clause, which would be unmeaning if the 
verse related merely to a compassionate and sympathetic temper. That this 
verse is included in Matthew’s quotation (Mat. xii. 10) shews that he did not 
quote the one before it as descriptive of a modest and retiring disposition. For, 
although such a temper bl be proved by Christ’s prohibiting ioe publication 
of his miracles, this prohibition could not have been cited as an evidence of 
tenderness and mildness. The only way in which the whole quotation can be 
made appropriate to the case in hand, is by supposing that it was meant to be 
descriptive, not of our Saviour’s human virtues, but of the nature of his king- 
dom, and of the means by which it was to be established. That he was both 
lowly and compassionate is true, but it is not the truth which he established 
by his conduct upon this oceasion, nor the truth which the evangelist intended 
to illustrate by the citation of these words. As well in their original connec- 
tion as in Matthew’s application of them, they describe that kingdom which 
was not of this world; which came not with observation, Lu. xvii. 20; which 
was neither meat nor drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, Rom. xiv. 17; which was founded and promoted not by might nor by 
power, but by the Spirit of the Lord, and of which its founder said, ano. XViii. 36 

If my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews, but now is my kingdom not from hence.” And 
again, Jno. xviii. 27, when Pilate said unto him, “ Art thou a king then?” Jesus 
answered, “ Thou sayest,” rightly, “that I am a king; to this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the 
truth; every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” How perfectly does 
this august description tally with the great prophetic picture of the Servant 
of Jehovah, who was to bring forth sudeavoht to the nations, and in doing so 
was not to ery or raise his voice, or let men hear it in the streets, not by brutal 
force to break the crushed reed, or quench the dim wick, but to conquer by 
healing and imparting strength._A. 11. The wilderness—the cities, 4c. The 
only consistent supposition is that sea, islands, deserts, mountains, towns, and 
camps, are put together as Ase ingredients of the general conception, that 
the earth in all its parts shall have occasion to rejoice.—A. 


*The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks, 

Shout to each other, and the mountain tops, 

From distant mountains catch the flying joy; 

Till nation after nation taught the strain, 

Earta rolls the rapturous hosannas round.’—Cowper. 


15. J will mahe waste. 16. Bring the blind. Some writers understand the first 


clause as specifically meaning, that the exiles in Babylon should be delivered | 


ata time and in a manner which they had not expected; while another class 
apply the words exclusively to spiritual exercise or religious experience. To 
both these objects the description admits of an easy application; but neither 
of them is to be considered its specific subject. It is impossible, without the 
utmost violence, to separate this one link from the chain of which it forms a 
part, that is to say, from the series of strong and varied metaphors, by which 
the prophet is expressing the idea of abrupt and total change. The same thing 
that is meant by the wasting of cultivated hills, the withering of herbage, and 
the drying up of streams and lakes, is also meant by the leading of blind men 
in a new path, that is, causing them to witness things of which they had had 
no previous experience.—A. 


Cuare. XLIII. Israel is the peculiar people of Jehovah, cherished and 
favoured at the expence of other nations, ver. 1—4. But these are one day 
to become partakers of the same advantages, ver.5—9 ‘The proofs of the 
Divine protection are afforded by the history of Israel, ver. 10—13. One of the 
most remarkable, yet future, is the downfal of Babylon and the liberation of the 
exiles, ver. 14, 15. An analogous example in more ancient times was the deli- 
verance from Egypt, ver. 16,17. But both these instances shall be forgotten 
in comparison with the great change which awaits the church hereafter, 
ver. 18—21. Of all these distinguishing favours none was owing to the merit 
of the people, but all to the sovereign grace of God, ver. 22—25. The people 
were not only destitute of merit, but deserving of punishment, which they had 
experienced, and must experience again, ver. 26—28. 1. And now. ‘rhe pro- 
phet is accounting for the sufferings of Israel, and his preservation feota 
destruction on the same ground, namely, Jehovah had chosen them, and there- 
fore would preserve them, but that they were unfaithful, and must therefore 
suffer. The intermingling of the promises and threateninus is not to be 


here but for the evangelical extension of the prophecy to Jesus in 
Matt. i. 22,23. As it regards the application and exposition of the 
passage, we cannot here so much as enumerate conflicting opinions. 
A child may have been born in accordance with and in part fulfilment 
of the prediction, as a sign to Ahaz; but the ultimate accomplish- 
ment in Jesus can only be denied by those who reject the testimony 
of St. Matthew. 

vii. 15. The word rendered “butter” means thick milk, whether 
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explained by supposing a reference to different periods or different subjects; 
nor is it to be set down as capricious and unmeaning, but as necessary to the 
prophet’s purpose. The ‘now’ will then have a logical rather than a tem. 
poral meaning, as introductory to an explanation of the strange fact, that the 
bush was burned but not consumed. 4. Since thou wast precious. The first 
clause, as the whole context clearly shews, does not refer to intrinsic qualities, 
but to an arbitrary sovereign choice. Since I began to treat thee as a thing o 
value, thou hast been distinguished among the nations. The verse, so far from 
ascribing any merit to the people, refers all to God.—A. Therefore will I give 
men for thee. He would cause other nations to be destroyed, if it were neces- 
sary, in order to effect their deliverance, and to restore them to their own 
land. As his people, they were of more value than other nations; and he 
would suffer Cyrus to overturn the Babylonish empire, suffer armies to be dis 
comfited and fall, in order that they might be delivered. We learn here, 1. That 
nations and armies are in the hand of God, and at his disposal; 2. That his 
people are dear to his heart, and that it is his purpose to defend them; 3. That 
the revolutions among nations, the rise of one empire and the fall of another, 
are often in order to promote the welfare of his psec to defend it in danger, 
and deliver it in time of calamity; and, 4. That his people should put the 
utmost confidence in God, as being able to defend them, and as having formed 
a purpose to preserve and save them. 10. No god before me. Instead of say- 
ing, in a bald prosaic form, all other gods are the work of men’s hands, but 

am uncreated and exist from all eternity, he condenses all into the preg- 
nant declaration, there was no god manufactured before me, that is, all other 
gods were made, but none of them was made before I had a being. The 
sarcasm is rendered still more pungent by the use of the Divine name, thus 
bringing into the most revolting contrast the pretended divinity of idols and 
their impotence; as if he had said, none of these almighty gods were made 
before I had a being.—A. 


Cnar. XLIV.—3, 4. I will pour water—and they shall spring up. These two 
verses teach us, 1. That God will pour his blessing on the children of his 
people—a promise which, in all ages, when parents are faithful, is abundantly 
fulfilled. 2. That one of the richest blessings which can be imparted to a 

eople is, that God’s Spirit should descend on their children. Nothing can be 
batter fitted to comfort them in calamity and trial. 3. That the Spirit of God 
alone is the source of true happiness and prosperity to our children, All else, 
proberry: learning, accomplishment, beauty, vigour, will be vain. It is by his 

lessing only—by the influence of piety—that they will spring forth as among 
the grass, and like willows by the streams of water. 4. Parents should seek 
this blessing as the richest inheritance which they can have for their children. 
Parents may leave the world in peace, if they see the Divine blessing—the 
Spirit of God, descend on their children like waters on the thirsty land, and 
like torrents upon the dry ground. 5. Parents should pray earnestly for a 
revival of religion. No better description can be given of a revival than that 
given here, of the Spirit of God descending like streams and floods, on the 
children and the young; and their springing forth, in the graces of piety, as 
among the grass, and growing in love to God and love to men, like willows by 
the water-courses. ho would not een for such a work of grace? What 
family, what congregation, what people, can be happy or blessed without it ? 
5. I am the Lord’s. 1 belong to Jehovah; I devote myself to him. This expresses 
the true nature of a profession of religion, a feeling that we are not our own, 
but that we belong to God. It is, that we not only feel that we are bound to 
worship him, but that we actually en to him; that our bodies and spirits, 
and all that we have and are, are his, and are to be sucredly employed in his 
service, and his service alone: see 1 Cor. vi. 20; 2 Cor, viii. 5; v.14, 15. 22. Asa 
thick cloud—and asa cloud. ‘I have blotted out, like a cloud, thy transgres- 
sions, and, like a vapour, thy sins.’ Many think they improve the verse by 

utting the ‘thick cloud’ last. They overlook the true force of the words 
The Lord declares his full forgiveness; forgiveness that leaves not a stain 
remaining. I have blotted out thy transgressions as the sun would break 
through and scatter a thick cloud; nay, more, it is like the sun dissolving and 
dissipating even the thin cloud or vapour that might still be lingering in the 
sky, so that not even the vestige remains of what formed a veil between you 
and God. It is thus the prophet describes complete forgiveness, the entire 
pardon of sin, and the delivering of the soul from the slightest stain. Not a 
thread of the veil is left, not a breath of the vapour. The thick cloud melts 
into vapour, and the vapour is dissolved—a clear blue sky remains, and a 
cloudless sun.—Presbyterian Review, Edin., No. 79. 


Cnar. XLV.—1. To subdue nations before him. Besides his native sub- 
jects, the nations which Cyrus subdued, and over which he reigned, were 
the Cilicians, Syrians, Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Phrygians, Lydians 
Carians, Pheenicians, ‘Arabians, abylonians, Assyrians, Bactrians, Sac, an 
Maryandines. Xenophon describes his empire as extending from the Medi- 
terranean and Egypt to the Indian Ocean, and from Ethiopia to the Euxine 
sea, and conveys a physical idea of its extent by observing that the extremities 
were difficult to inhabit from opposite causes,—some from excess of heat, 
and others from excess of cold; some from a scarcity of water, and others 
too great abundance. To open the two leaved gates. In the scene of revelry 
which prevailed in Babylon when Cyrus took the city, the gates within the 
city which led from the streets to the river were left Se or the city could 
not have been taken, even after Cyrus had got within the walls; for the cit 
was not only enclosed with walls, but there were walls within the city, on eae 
side of the river Euphrates. with gates, by which the inhabitants had access 
to the water of the river. Had not these gates been left open on that oceasion 
contrary to the usual custom, the Persians would have been shut up in the be 
of the river, and could all have been destroyed. And the gates shall not be 
shut. This is a most remarkable age gs and its fulfilment was remarkable. 
It was usual to close the gates of a city at night, and on the approach of an 
enemy. But in regard to Babylon, the inner gates leading to the river were 
left open in the revelry which prevailed in the city, and Cyrus had unarrested 
and unopposed access even to the palace itself. None but an omniscient Bein 
could have predicted, a hundred and fifty years before it occurred, that such 
an event would take place; and this is one of the many prophecies which 
demonstrate in the most particular manner, that Isaiah was inspired. 3. 
sures of darkness. ‘The treasures of the kings of the east were usually hidden 
in some obscure and strong place, and were not to be touched, except in cases 
of pressing necessity. Alexander found vast quantities of treasure thus hidden 
a the Persians; and it was by taking such treasures that the rapacity of 
the soldiers who followed a conqueror was satisfied, and in fact by a division 
of the spoils thus taken that they were paid. There can be no doubt that large 
quantities of treasure in this manner would be found in Babylon. 14. They 
shall fall down unto thee. Instead of saying, ‘they shall worship God whe 
dwells in thee,’ the prophet makes his language more expressive by saying, 
‘they shall worship thee ;’ and then immediately explains his own language by 
adding their acknowledgment, ‘only in thee is God,’ or, to give the ph 
word its full furce, ‘an almighty God,’ implying that the gods of other nationa 
were but gods in name. ‘This exclusive recognition of the God of 


creamy or curdled. To eat butter and honey may be to live in 
pe: and plenty. For “that he may know,” render “until he 
now.” ti. ; 
vii. 16. The latter part of this verse is variously translated. 
Barnes gives, “ Desolate shall be the land before whose two ki 
thou art in terror.” With some modifications, this construction has 
been advocated by many critics. Many older scholars and sone 
recent ones, including Dr. Henderson, defend the order of the — 
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then repeated in a way which may to some seem tautological, but which is 
really emphatic in a high degree.—A.——One of the most remarkable character- 
istics of the present time is, that a state of religious pt bre extensively exists ; 
that heathen nations are becoming increasingly sensible of their ignorance, 
and comparative degradation; that they welcome the ministers and teachers 
sent out from Christian lands; and the increased commerce of the world is 
thus diffusing a spirit of universal inquiry, and preparing the world for the 
final spread of the Gospel. 


Cnuar. XLVIII—22. There is no peace with the wicked. This verse was 
intended to restrict the operation of the foregoing promises to true believers, 
or the genuine Israel, as if he had said, All this will God accomplish for his 
people, but not for the wicked among them, The grand conclusion to which 
all tends is, that God is all, and man nothing; that even the chosen people 
must be sufferers, because they are sinners; that peculiar favour confers no 
immunity to sin or exemption from responsibility, but that even in the Israel 
of God, and the enjoyment of the most extraordinary privileges, it still remains 
for ever true, that “ there is no peace to the wicked.”—A, 


CuHar. XLIX.—12. The land of Sinim. See a work under the title of “The 
Land of Sinim, or an exposition of [saiah xlix. 12, together with a brief account 
of the Jews and Christians in China.” (Philadelphia, 1845.) It is well said by 
this writer, that the verse before us is the central point of the prophetical 
discourse of which it forms a part, inasmuch as it embodies the great promise 
which in various forms is exhibited before and afterwards. This relation of 
the text to the context is important, because it creates a presumption in favour 
of the widest meaning which can be put upon the terms of the prediction, and 
against a restricted local application. If the land of Sinim meant the wilder- 
ness of Sin, or even Egypt, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to give a 
satisfactory solution of its singular position here as one of the great quarters 
or divisions of the world. But if it mean China, that extreme limit of the 
eastern world, that hive of nations, supposed to comprehend a third part of the 
human race, the enigma explains itself. Even to us there would be nothing 
unintelligible or absurd, however strange or novel, in the combination, north 
west, south, and China. On the whole then, a hypothesis which solves ali 
difficulties, satisfies the claims of philalozy and history, unites the suffrages of 
the most independent schools and parties, fully meets the requisitions of the 
text and context, and opens a glorious field of expectation and of effort to the 
church, may be safely regarded as the true one. 22. Daughters upon the 
shoulders. Children of both sexes are carried on the shoulders. Thus may 
be seen the father carrying his son, the little fellow being astride on the 
shoulder, having with his hand, hold of his father’s head. Girls, however, 
sit on their shoulder, as if on achair, their legs hanging in front, while they 
_ also, with their hands, lay hold of the head. In going to or returning from 
* heathen festivals, thousands of parents and their children may be thus seen 
marching along with joy.—Roberts. It is no forced interpretation of this pas- 
sage which regards it as teaching, that the parents who should be converted 
among the Gentiles should bring their offspring to the Redeemer, and present 
them publicly to Gad. 


Cuap. LI.—16. My words in nd 
and that his work or iission is here described, namely, to plant the heavens, 
that is, to establish them, perhaps with allusion to the erection of a tent by the 
insertion of its stakes in the ground. The new creation thus announced can 
only mean the reproduction of the church in a new form, by what we usually 
call the change of dispensations, The outward economy should all be new, 
and yet the identity of the chosen people should remain unbroken; for he 
whom God had called to plant new heavens and to found a new earth was 
likewise commissioned to say to Zion, Thou art still my people. 


Cuap. LIIL.—3. Grief. The word rendered ‘grief,’ means usually sickness, 
disease. Deu. vii. 15; xxviii. 61; Zsa. i.5; but it also means anxiety, affliction, 
grief, Eccl. v.16; and then any evil or calamity, Heel. vi.2. 7. He is brought 


as a lamb to the slaughter. ‘As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, and as a | 


sheep befor@ her shearers is dumb, so was he.’ 0 
uttered no complaint. He suffered himself to be led quietly along to be put to 
death. What a striking and beautiful description! How tender and how true! 
We can almost see here the meek and patient Redeemer led along without 
resistance; and amidst the multitude that were assembled with various feelings 
to conduct him to death, himself perfectly silent and composed. With all power 
at his disposal, yet as quiet and gentle as though he had no power ; oat with 
a perfect consciousness that he was going to die, as calm and as gentle as 
though he were ignorant of the design for which they were leading him forth. 
8. ‘He was taken from prison. ‘From distress and from judgment he was 
taken; and in his generation who will think that he was cut off from the 
land of the living for the transgression of my people,’ as ‘a curse for them?’ 
In (or among) his generation (that is, his contemporaries,) who considered that 
he was cut off from the land of the living? &e. 9. Because. This word here 
has probably the signification of, although. Thus it is used in Job xvi. 17,“ Not 
for any injustice in my hands,” Heb., ‘ Although there is no injustice in my 
hands. The sense here demands this interpretation. According to our com- 
mon version, the meaning is, that he was buried with the rich man because he 
had done no violence, and was guilty of no deceit; whereas it is rather to be 
taken in connection with the entire strain of the passage, and to be regarded 
as meaning, that he was wounded, rejected, put to death, and buried by the 
hands of men, although he had done no violence. Assuming now (see the 
Analysis in Barnes’ Commentary, on ch. lii. 13, seq.) that this was written 
more than seven hundred years before the Lord Jesus was born, there are 
some remarks of great importance, to which we may just refer in the conclu- 
sion of this exposition. 1. The first is, the minute accuracy of the statements 
here as applicable to the Lord Jesus. It describes, as minutely as could have 
been done after the events occurred, the manner of his trial, of his rejection, 
the fact of his being taken from detention, and by a judicial sentence, and the 
manner in which it was designed that he should be buried, and yet the remark- 
able fact that this was prevented, and that he was interred in the manner in 
which the rich were buried. 2. We are then prepared to ask an infidel how 
he will dispose of this prophecy, That it existed seen hundred years before 
Christ, is as certain as that the poems of Homer or Hesiod had an existence 
before the Christian era; as certain as the existence of any ancient. document 
whatever. It will not do to say that it was forged, for this is not only without 
proof, but would destroy the credibility of all ancient writings. It will not do 
to say that it was the result of natural sagacity in the prophet—for whatever 
may be said of conjectures about empires and kingdoms, no natural sagacity 
ean tell what will be the character of an individual man, or whether such a 
man as here referred to would exist at all. It will not do to say that the Lord 
Jesus was a cunning impostor, and resolved to fulfil this ancient writing, and 
thus establish his claims; for such an attempt would have belied human 
nature; and, if attempted, could not have been accomplished. It remains 
then to ask, what solution the infidel will give of these remarkable facts, We 
present him the prophecy, nut a rhapsody, not conjecture, not a general state- 

eat, but minute, full, clear, unesuivocal, relating to points which could not 


He made no resistance; he 


common version. Our own conclusions favour the change, “ The 
land will be desolate of whose two kings thou art afraid’”—the 
land here meant being Israel and Syria, which are spoken of as one 
because acting together inst Judah. As a matter of fact, Rezin 
was slain by the king of Assyria a year or so after this, and 
about a year later Pekah was killed by Hoshea. (See 2 Kings 
ty. 30, xvi. 9.) 

vit. 17. According to our version, the Lord would bring upon the 


mouth. The Messiah is the object of address, 
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have been the result of conjecture, and over which the individual had no ecn- 
trol. And then we present him with the record of the life of Jesus,—minutely 
accurate in all the details of the fulfilment, a coincidence as clear as that 
between a biography and the original, and ask him to explain it. And we 
demand a definite and consistent answer to this, To turn away from it does 
not answer it. To laugh does not answer it. To say that it is not worth inquiry 
is not true, for it pertains to the great question of hun.an redemption. But if 
he cannot explain it, then he should admit that it is such a prediction as only 
God could give, and that Christianity is true. 3. This chapter proves that the 


| Redeemer died as an atoning sacrifice for men. It would be impossible to state 
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in more explicit language the truth that he died as a sac~‘‘ice for the sins of 
men,—thut he suffered to make proper expiation for the guilty. No confession 
of faith on earth, no creed, no symbol, no standard of doctrine, contains more 
explicit statements on the subject. And if the language here used does not 
demonstrate that the Redeemer was an atoning sacrifice, it is impossible to con- 
ceive how such a doctrine could be taught or conveyed to men. 4. This whole 
chapter is exceedingly important to Christians. tt contains the most full, 
continuous statement in the Bible of the design of the Redeemer’s sufferings 
and death. And after all the light which is shed on the subject in the New 
Testament, after all the full and clear statements made by the Redeemer and 
the apostles, still, if we wish to see a full and continuous statement on the 
great doctrine of the atonement, we naturally recur to this portion of Isaiah. 
lf we wish our faith to be strengthened, and our hearts warmed, by the con- 
templation of his sufferings, we shall find no portion of the Bible better 
adapted to it than this. It isa portion that should not only be the subject of 
contemplation, but of much fervent prayer. No man can study it too pro- 
foundly. No one can feel too much anxiety to understand it. Every verse 
every phrase, every word, should be studied and pondered, until it fixes itself 
deep in the memory, and makes an eternal impression on the heart. If a man 
understands this portion of the Bible, he will have a correct view of the plan 
of salvation. And it should be the subject of profound and prayerful con- 
templation, till the heart glows with love to that merciful God who was willing 
to give the Redeemer to such sorrow, and to the gracious Saviour who for our 
sins was willing to pour out his soul unto death. 


Cuap. LIV.—11, 12. Sapphires—agates. Lowth says that, ‘ these seem to be 
general images to express beauty, magnificence, purity, strength, and solidity 
agreeably to the ideas of the eastern nations, and to have never been intended 
to be strictly scrutinized, or minutely and particularly explained, as if they 
had each of them some precise moral or spiritual meaning.’—A. 


Crap. LVII.—20. The wicked are like the troubled sea. The agitation and 
commotion of the sinner here referred to relates to such things as the follow- 
ing: 1. There is no permanent happiness or enjoyment. There is no recon- 
cillation with God. 2. Raging passions. The sinner is under their influence, 
and they may be compared to the wild and tumultuous waves of the ocean. 
3. Conscience. othing more resembles an agitated ocean casting up mire 
and dirt than a soul agitated by the recollections of past guilt. 4. The fear of 
judgment and of hell. Many a sinner has no rest day or night, from the fear 
of future wrath. His troubled mind looks onward, and he sees nothing to 
anticipate but the wrath of God, and the horrors of an eternal hell. How 
invaluable is religion! All these commotions are stilled by the voice of par- 
doning mercy, as the billows of the deep were hushed by the voice of Jesus. 
—wWe all must soon lie down on beds of death; and in all these scenes there 
is nothing that can give permanent and solid peace but the religion of the 
Redeemer. Qh, that stills all the agitation ots troubled soul; lays every 
billow of tumultuous passion to rest; calms all the conflicts of a guilty bosom; 
reveals God, reconciled through a Redeemer, \to our souls; and removes all 
the anticipated terrors of a bed of death, and of the approach to the judgment 
Peacefully the Christian can die, not like the troubled sinner, when he 
leaves the world with a bosom agitated like the stormy ocean, but as peace- 
fully as the gentle ripple dies away on the beach. 


Cuap. LVIII.—3. And exact all your labours. There was no kindness shewn 
to the poor, to the labouring classes, to those who were in their employ, to 
those fa i were indebted to them, to those who had injured or offended them. 
Alas, how often is this still true! 14. For the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoke it. This formula often oceurs when an important promise is made, 
and it is regarded as ample security for the fulfilment that Jehovah has 
promis d it. What more ample security can be required, or conceived, than 
the premise of the eternal God? From the closing portion of this chapter 
we may derive the following important inferences respecting the sabbath; 1. 
It is to be of perpetual obligation. The whole chapter oceurs in the midst 
of statements that relate to the times of the Messiah. But there is no 
intimation that the sabbath was to be abolished; but it is fairly implied, 
that its observance was to be attended with most happy results in those 
future times. At all events, Isaiah regarded it as of binding obligation, 
and felt that its proper observance was identified with the national welfare. 
2. We may see the manner in which the sabbath is to be observed. In no place 
in the Bible is there a more full account of the proper mode of keeping that 
holy day. We are torefrain from ordinary travelling and employments; we 
are not to engage in doing our own pleasure; we are to regard it with delight, 
and to esteem it a day worthy to be honoured; and we are to shew honour 
to it by not performing our own ordinary works, or pursuing pleasure, or 
engaging in the common topics of conversation. 3. Important benefits result 
from the right observance of the sabbath. In the passage before u» these are 
said to be, that they who thus observed it should find pleasure in Jehovah, and 
should be signally prospered and be safe. But those benefits are by no means 
contined to the Jewish people. It is as true now as it was then, that they who 
observe the sabbath in a proper manner find a pleasure and happiness in the 
Lord—in his existence, perfections, promises, law, and in communion with 
him—which is to be found nowhere else. Of this fact there are abundant wit- 
nesses now in every Christian church, and they will continue to be multiplied, 
in every coming age. 4. Society will have seasons of cessation from labour, 
and when they are not made occasions for the promotion of virtue, they will be 
for the promotion of vice. It is vain to attempt to blot out wholly the observ- 
ance of the Christian sabbath ; and since it will and must be observed as a day 
of cessation trom toil, all that remains is, for society to avail itself of the advan- 
tages which may be derived from its proper observance, and to make it the 
handmaid of temperance, intelligence, and pure religion. It is deeply, there- 
fore, to be regretted that this sacred institution has been, and is, so widely 
abused in Christain lands. As it is, it is extensively a day of feasting, amuse- 
ment, dissipation, and revelry. And while its observance is more decidedly 
than any thing else the means of perpetuating virtue and religion on earth, it 
is, perhaps, not too much to say, that it is the occasion of more intemperance, 
vice, and crime, than all the other days of the week put together. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the case in our large cities and towns. 6. While the friends of religion, 
therefore, mourn over the desecration of the Christian sabbath, let them 
remember that their example may contribute more to secure a proper obsery- 
ance of that day. On the friends of the Redeemer it devolves to rescue the 


people times of unparalleled calamity, and the king of Assyria was 
the chief agent in the work. This view is probably correct, but the 
Greek and Syriac differ; the former having “from what day Ephraim 
took away from Judah the king of the Assyrians,” and the latter, 
“from the day wherein the king of Assyria separated Ephraim 
from Judah.” The Latin Vulgate also varies, having “from the 
days of the separation of Ephraim from Judah with the king of the 
Assyrians.” 
661 
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day from desecration; and by the Divine blessing it may be done. The happi- 


ness of every Christian is indissolubly connected with the proper observance 
of the sabbath. The perpetuity of the true religion, and its extension through- 
out the earth, is identified with the observance of the sabbath. And every true 
friend of God the Saviour, as he values his own peace, and as he prizes the 


religion which he professes to love, is bound to restrain his foot on the sab- 
bath: to cease to find his own pleasure, and to speak his own words on that 
holy day; and to shew that the sabbath is to him a delight, and that he esteems 
the holy day of Jehovah a day to be honoured and to be loved. 


Cuap. LLX.—21. From henceforth and for ever. This is in accordance with 
the promises which everywhere occur in the Scriptures, that God would bless 
the posterity of his people, and that the children of the pious should partake 
of his favour: see Hx. xx. 6, “shewing mercy unto thousands” (that is, 
thousands of generations) “of them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments:” compare Dew. vii.9; iv. 37; v.29; Ps. Ixxxix. 2436; Jer. xxxii. 39, 40. 
There is no promise of the Bible that is more full of consolation to the pious, 
or that has been more strikingly fulfilled than this. And though it is true 
that not all the children of holy parents become truly pious; though there are 
instances where they are signally wicked and abandoned, yet it is also true 
that rich spiritual blessings are imparted to the posterity of those who serve 
God, and who keep his commandments. The following facts are well known 
to all who have ever made any observation on this subject. 1. The great 
majority of those who become religious are the descendants of those who were 
themselves the friends of God. Those who now compose the Christian 
churches the world over, are not those generally who have been taken from 
the ways of open vice and profligacy; from the ranks of infidelity; or from 
the immediate descendants of seoffers, drunkards, and blasphemers. Such 
men usually tread, for a few generations at least, in the footsteps of their 
fathers. The church is composed mainly of the descendants of those who have 
been true Christians, and who trained their children to walk in the ways of 
pure religion. 2. It is a fact that comparatively a large proportion of the 
descendants of the pious themselves, for many generations, bécome true 
Christians. I know that it is often thought to be otherwise, and especially 
that it is often said that the children of clergymen are less virtuous and 
religious than others. But it should be remembered that such cases are 
more preminent than others; that they attract attention; and especially that 
the profane and the wicked have a malicious pleasure in making them the 
subject of remark. The son of a drunkard will be intemperate without at- 
tracting notice; for such a result is expected; the son of an infidel will be an 
infidel; the son of a scoffer will be a scotfer; of a thief a thief; of a licentious 
man licentious, without being the eebjece of special remark. Itis expected, and 
is regarded as a matter of course, ut when the son of an eminent Christian 
is profane, licentious, or an infidel,—when he treads the path of open profligacy, 
it at once excites remark, because such is not the usual course, and is not 
usually expected; and because a wicked world has pleasure in marking the case 
and calumniating religion through the prominent instances of imperfection and 
sin. But such is not the common result of religious training. Some of the most 
devotedly pious people of the United States are the descendants of the Hugo- 
nots who were expelled from France. A very large proportion of all the piet 
in this country has been derived from the “ Pilgrims,” who landed on the ce 
of Plymouth, and God has blessed their descendants in New England, and 
elsewhere, with numerous revivals of religion. I am acquainted with the 
descendants of John Rogers, the first martyr in Queen Mary’s reign, of the 
tenth and eleventh generations. With asingle exception, the oldest son in the 
family has been a clergyman; some of them a wneane distinguished for learn- 
ing and piety; and there are few families now in this land a greater proportion 
of whom are pious than of that family. The secretary of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society made a limited investigation this year (1838) for the 
purpose of ascertaining the facts about the religious character of the families 
of ministers and deacons, with reference to the charge so often urged that the 
“sons and daughters of ministers and deacons were worse. than common 
children.” The following is the result. In 268 families which he canvassed, 
he found 1,290 children over fifteen years of age; of these children, 884, almost 
three-fourths, are hopefully pious; 794 have united with the churches; sixty- 
one entered the ministry; only seventeen are dissipated, and about half only 
of these became so while with their parents. In eleven of these families there 
are 123 children, and all but seven pious. In fifty-six of these families there 
are 249 children over fifteen, and all hopefully pious. When and where can 
any such result be found in the families of infidels, of the vicious, or of irreli- 
gious men? Indeed, it is the great law by which religion and virtue are spread 
and perpetuated in the world, that God is faithful to this covenant, and that 
ne plicnen the efforts of his friends in endeavouring to train up generations for 
his service. 3. All pious parents should repose on this promise of a faithful 
God. They may and should believe that it is his design to perpetuate religion 
in the families of those who truly serve and obey him. They should be faithful 
in imparting religious truth; faithful in prayer; faithful in a meek, holy, pure 
and benevolent example; they should so live, that their children may safely 
tread in their footsteps; they should look to God for his blessing on their 
efforts, and their efforts will not be in vain. They shall see their children 
walk in the ways of virtue; and when they die they may leave the world with 
unwavering confidence that God will not suffer his faithfulness to fail; that 
he will not break his covenant, nor alter the thing that is gone out of his lips, 
Ps. \xxxix. 33, 34. 


Cuar. LX. Having repeatedly and fully shewn that the national pre-emi- 
nence of Israel was not to be perpetual, that the loss of it was the natural 
consequence, and righteous retribution, of iniquity, and that their loss did not 
involve the destruction of the true church or spiritual Israel, the prophet now 
proceeds to shew, that to the latter the approaching change would be a 
rlorious and blessed one. 11. Therefore thy gates shall be open continually. 

‘he sense is, 1. That there will be immense multitudes that shall enter the 
true church from the heathen world. 2. That the Gospel will be constantly 
and unceasingly offered to men. ‘he doors of the church shall at no time be 
closed. 3. It will bea time of safety, when the world shall be brought under 
the influence and the dominion of the Prince of peace. Should the principles of 
Christianity be every where diffused, the walls of all cities might be suffered 
to fall down, their gates to stand open till they should decay, ships of war to 
lie in the dock till they should sink to the bottom, forts and fleets to be dis- 
mantled, and the whole business of making locks, and shackles, and of building 
prisons, and manufacturing instruments of war, would come to an end, 12, For 
she nation. The “For” at the beginning of the verse is commonly explained 
as introducing a reason for the confluence of strangers just before predicted, 
namely, the desire of escaping this destruction; but it may as well be under- 
stood to give a reason for the promise of increase in general. The gates of Zion 
pela ey because all shall enter into them but those who are to 
perish.—A. 


Cuar, LX1.—6. Ye shall eat the riches. ‘And ye, or more emphbaticall 
for you, ‘the priests of Jehovah shall ye be called, the saliatece of bas God 


|| shall be said to you, (or of you,) ‘the strength of nations shail ye eat, and in 


their glory shall ye substitute yourselves,’ or into their glory shall ye enter 
by exchange. The true antithesis is, ‘ye shall be their priests, and they shall 
be your purveyors; you shall supply their spiritual wants, and they shall sup- 
pe your temporal wants.’ This explanation of the verse, to which we have 
een naturally led by philological induction, and the context, coincides, ip 
amanner too remarkable to be considered accidental, with the words of Paul 
in writing to the Romans of the contribution made by the churches of Mace- 
donia and Achaia, for the poor saints at Jerusalem. “It hath pleased them 
verily, and their debtors they are,” that is, they have cnosen to do it, and indeed 
were bound to do it, “for if the Gentiles have been made partakers of their 
spinal things their duty is also to minister unto them in carnal things,” 
‘om. xv. 27. This may seem, however, to determine the object of address to 
be the Jews; but no such inference can fairly be deduced from the words 
of the apostle, who is only making one specific application of the general 
truth taught by the prophet. What was true of the Gentile converts then, 
in relation to the Jewish Christians as their mother church, is no less true 
of the heathen now, or even of converted Jews, in reference to the Christians 
who impart the Gospel to them. The essential idea in both places is, that the 
church, the chosen People, or the Israel of God, is charged with the duty of 
communicating spiritual things to those without, and entitled in return to an 
increase of outward strength from those who thus become incorporated with 
it.—But it is not merely in this lower sense that the people of God are in the 
law (Hex. xix. 20) and the Gospel, (1 Pet. i. 3,) as well as in the prophets, repre- 
sented as the ministers and priests of God. Not only as instructors and 
reclaimers of the unbelieving world do they enjoy this sacred dignity, but also 
as the only representatives of their great High Priest, in him and through him 
possessing free access to the fountain of salvation and the throne of grace 
Heb. iv. 14—16. In this respect, as in every other, which concerns the method 
of salvation and access to God, there is no distinction of Jew and Gentile, an 
more than of Greek and barbarian, male and female, bond and free, but ail 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s, and all alike are priests and ministers of 
God.—A. To the system of more literally interpreting this and other chapters 
in Isaiah, reference is made in the Supplementary Notes to Jeremiah. ch. xxiii. 


Cuap. LXIII. The influx of the Gentiles into Zion having been described 
in the preceding verses, the destruction of her enemies is now sublimely Bete 
sented as a sanguinary triumph of Jehovah or the Messiah, ver. 1—6. The 
prophet then supposes the catastrophe already past, and takes a retrospective 
view of God’s compassions towards his people, and of their unfaithfulness 
during the old economy, ver. 7—14. He then assumes the tone of earnest sup- 
plication, such as might bave been offered by the believing Jews when all 
seemed lost in the destruction of their commonwealth and temple, ver. 15—19. 
1. From Edom. With some exceptions, most interpreters, even of the modern 
German school, suppose Edom to be here, as in ch. xxxiv., the representative 
| of Israel’s most inveterate enemies. 3. Z have trodden ithe winepress alone. 

The most satisfactory solution seems to be, that these words are added to con- 

_ vey the idea that all the nations were on the adverse side, none on that of the 
conqueror. The sense will then be, not that they refuse to join in trampling 
others, but simply that they were among the trampled; as if he had said, 
I trod the press alone, and all the nations, without exception, were trodden 
init. By all the nations we are of course to understand all but God’s people. 
The treading of the winepress alone is an expression often applied in sermons, 
and in religious books and conversation, to our Saviour’s sufferings. This 
application is described as customary in his own time by Vitringa, who con- 
siders it as having led to the forced exponen of the whole passage by the 
| fathers and Cocceius as a description of Christ’s passion. While the impossi- 
‘bility of such a sense in the original passage cannot be too strongly stated, 
there is no need of denying that the figure may be happily accommodated in 
the way suggested; as many expressions of the Old Testament may be applied 
to different objects with good effect, provided we are careful to avoid con- 
founding such accommodations with the strict and primary import of the 
passage. 16. Though Abraham be ignorant of us. The true sense of the verse, 
as it appears to me, is that the church or chosen people, although once, for 
temporary reasons, coextensive and coincident with a single race, is not essen- 
tially a national organization, but a spiritual body. Its father is not Abraham 
or Israel, but Jehovah, who is, and always has been, its Redeemer, who has 
| borne that name from everlasting.—A. 


Cuar. LXIV.—4. Thou meetest him. There is perhaps no sentence in Isaiah 

| or indeed in the Old Testament, which has more divided and perplexed inter- 
preters, or on which the ingenuity and learning of the modern writers have 
thrown less light. To enumerate the various interpretations would be endlesa 
and of no avail. I shall not attempt to define what is correct and what errone- 
ous in these various constructions, but simply to justify the one assumed in 
my own version. ‘lhe general meaning of the sentence may be thus expressed 
in paraphrase: ‘Although thou hast cast off Israel as a nation, thou hast 
nevertheless met, or favourably answered, every one rejoicing to do righteous- 
ness, and in thy ways or future dispensations such shall still remember and 
acknowledge thee; thou hast been angry, and with cause, for we have sinned, 
but in them, thy purposed dispensations, there is perpetuity, and we shall be 
saved.’ The abrogation of the old economy, though fatal to the national pre- 
eminence of Israel, was so far from ceeteern the true church or the hopes 
of true believers, that it revealed the way of life more clearly than ever, and 
pt iy uid for an insufficient, temporary system, a complete and everlasting 
one.—A. 


Cnap. LX VI.—24. Their worm shall not die. The Saviour (Maur, ix. 44, 64,) 
applied the language to the future punishment of the wicked, and no one, 
I Desi can doubt that in Isaiah it includes that consummation of worldly 
affairs. The radical and essential idea in the prophet is, as it seems to me, that 
all the foes of God would be Pes hod that his eople and cause would be 
firmly established, and would be delivered from all their foes; and that such 
would be the entire overthrow and punishment of the enemies of God; so 
condign their punishment, so deep their sufferings, so loathsome and hateful 
when visited with the Divine vengeance for their sins, that they would be an 
object of loathing and abhorrence. They would be swept off as bit to 
live with God, and they would be consigned to punishment—loathsome, like 
that of ever-gnawing worms on the carcases of the slain, and interminable 
and dreadful like ever-consuming and inextinguishable fires. This is the 
consummation of the series of bright visions that passed before the mind of 
Isaiah. ‘This is an appropriate termination of this succession of wonderful 
revelations. Where could it more appropriately terminate than in the con- 
summation of all things,—in the final triumph of the trae religion, and in the 
complete and final destruction of all the enemies of God? ‘The vision stretches 
on to the judgment, and is closed by a contemplation of those scenes which 
commence there, but which never end. The church is triumphant; its con- 
flicts cease; its foes are slain; its Redeemer is revealed; and its everlasting 
happiness is founded on a basis which can never be shaken. 


vii. 18..On the hissing, see note to chap. v. 26. ‘The fly” is 
pape uhe one made famous by African travellers, and especially 
y Dr. Livingstone, as the tsetse. This insect, although not much 
sarger than a house-fly, is armed with enormous powers of destruc- 
tion. This and many other flies of a dangerous kind may be found 
in divers parts of East and South Africa, and it has been thought 
that the text will include them all, the word zebud, or fly, being a 
generic term. The fly from Egypt is a metaphor for the enemy 
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from Egypt, and the bee from Assyria is similarly explained. Egypt 
was pre-eminently a land for flies, and bees are abundant all through 
Western Asia. 
vii. 19. This verse describes the invading hordes from Egypt and 
Assyria as settling everywhere, like swarms of bees and flies or 
locusts, who come down upon places remote and unattractive, as 
oe valleys, &c., and on objects as insignificant as thorns and 
ushes. «he aoe ‘ 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur. prophecies of the Old Testament, as the epistles of the New, are placed rather according to their bulk than their seniority,—the longest first, not the oldest. 
There were divers prophets, and writing ones, that were contemporaries with Isaiah, as Micah; ora little before him, as Hosea, and Joel, and Amos; or soon 
after him, as Habakkuk and Nahum are supposed to be; and yet the prophecy of Jeremiah, who began many years after Isaiah finished, is placed next to his, becauss 
there is so much in it. Where we meet with most of God’s word, there let the preference be given; and yet those of lesser gifts are not to be despised or excluded, 
Nothing now occurs to be observed farther concerning prophecy in general, but concerning this prophet Jeremiah we may observe, I. That he was betimes a 
prophet; he began young, and therefore could say from his own experience that it is good for a man to bear the yoke in his youth, the yoke both of service and of 
affliction, Zam. iii. 27. Jerome observes, that Isaiah, who had more years over his head, had his tongue touched with a coal of fire, to purge away his iniquity, ch. vi. 73 
but when God touched Jeremiah’s mouth, who was yet but young, nothing was said of the purging of his iniquity, ch. i. 9, because, by reason of his tender years, 
he had not so much sin to answer for. II. That he continued long a prophet; some reckon fifty years, others above forty. He began in the thirteenth year of 
Josiah, when things went well under that good king; but he continued through all the wicked reigns that followed: for when we set out for the service of God, 
though the wind may then be fair and favourable, we know not how soon it may turn and be tempestuous. ILI. That he was areproving prophet; was sent in 
God’s name to tell Jacob of their sins, and to warn them of the judgments of God that were coming upon them. And the critics observe, that therefore his style 
and manner of speaking is more plain and rough, and less polite, than that of Isaiah and some other of the prophets. Those that are sent to discover sin ought to 
lay aside the enticing words of man’s wisdom ; plain dealing is best when we are dealing with sinners to bring them to repentance. IV. That he was a weeping 
prophet. So he is commonly called, not only because he penned the Lamentations, but because he was all along a mournful spectator of the sins of his people, and 
of the desolating judgments that were coming upon them; and for this reason, perhaps, those who imagined our Saviour to be one of the prophets thought bim 
of any of them to be most like to Jeremiah, Mat. xvi. 14, because he was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. V. That he was asutfering prophet. He 
was persecuted by his own people more than any of them, as we shall find in the story of this book,—for he lived and preached just before the Jews’ destruction 
by the Chaldeans, when their character seems to have been the same as it was just before their destruction by the Romans, when they killed the Lord Jesus, and 
persecuted his disciples, pleased not God, and were contrary to all men,—for wrath was come upon them to the uttermost, | Zhes. ii. 15, 16. The last account we 
have of him in his history is, that the remaining Jews forced him to go down with them into Egypt, where, as the current tradition is among Jews and Christians 
he suffered martyrdom. Hottinger, out of Elmakin, an Arabic historian, relates that, he continuing to prophesy in Egypt, against the Egyptians and other 
nations, he was stoned to death; and that long after, when Alexander entered Egypt, he took up the bones of Jeremiah, where they were buried in obscurity, 
and carried them to Alexandria, and buried them there. The prophecies of this book, which we have in the first nineteen chapters, seem to be the heads of the 
sermons he preached in a way of general reproof for sin, and denunciation of judgment; afterwards they are more particular and occasional, and mixed with the 
history of his day, but not placed in due order of time. With the threatenings many gracious promises are intermixed of mercy to the penitent, of the deliverance 
of the Jews out of their captivity, and some that have a plain reference to the kingdom of the Messiah. Among the Apocryphal writings there is extant an 
epistle, said to be written by Jeremiah to the captives in Babylon, warning them against the worship of idols, by exposing the vanity of idols, and the folly of 
idolaters; it isin Baruch, ch. vi. But it is supposed not to be authentic; nor has it, methinks, any thing like the life and spirit of Jeremiah’s writings. It is also 
related concerning Jeremiah, 2 Mac. ii. 4, that when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Chaldeans, he, by direction from God, took the ark and the altar of incense, 
and carried them to mount Nebo, lodged them in a hollow cave there, and stopped the door; but some that followed him, and thought they had marked the place, 
could not find it: he blamed them for seeking it, telling them the place should be unknown till the time that God should gather his people together again. But 
I know not what credit is to be given to that story, though it is there said to be found in the records. We cannot but be concerned, in the reading of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies, to find that they were so little regarded by the men of that generation; but let us make use of that as a reason why we should regard them the more, 
- for they are written for our learning too, and for warning to us and to our land. 


B.C. 629. 


|| Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah, unto the 
end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah the son of Josiah 
king of Judah, unto the carrying away of Jerusalem 
captive in the fifth month. 


A.M. 3375. 
CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter we have, I. The general inscription or title of this book; with the time 
of the continuance of Jeremiah’s public ministry, ver. 1—3,. II. The call of Jeremiah 
to the prophetical office, his modest objection against it answered, and an ample com- 
mission given him for the execution of it, ver. 4—10, III. The visions of an almond- 
rod and a seething-pot, signifying the approaching ruin of Judah and Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeans, ver. 11—16. IV. Encouragement given to the prophet to go on 
undauntedly in his work, in an assurance of God’s presence with him, ver. 17—19. 


Thus is he set to work by One that will be sure to bear him out. We have here as much as it was thought fit we should know of the genealogy 


of this prophet, and the chronology of his prophecy. 

First. We are told what family the hrophet was of. He was the son of 
Hilkiah. It is supposed not that Hilkiah that was high priest in Josiah’s 
time, for then he would have been called so, and not, as here, one “of the 
priests that were in Anathoth,” but another of the same name. Jeremiah 
signifies ‘one raised up by the Lord.’ It is said of Christ, that he is a prophet 

. . 5) whom the Lord our God raiseth up unto us, Deu, xviii. 15,18. He was of the 
the land of Benjamin: a dee ge ea as : priest, aa ayphorieed and ap fee to teach wie people; 

y n : ut to that authority and appointment God added the extraordinary com- 
To whom the word of the pr es of a bropiets, bert also was tae ele God Pals support 

* the honour of the priesthood at a time when, by their sins and God’s judg- 
Lorp came In the days of ments neds Seni Add yuieh biabui mia a al of is Ne 2 abathoth, 
: a city of priests, which Jay but three miles from Jerusalem. iathar had his 
Josiah the son of Amon country house there, 1 Kin. ii. 26. 

Secondly. We have the general date of his prophecies, the knowledge of 
which is requisite to the understanding of them. 1. He began to prophesy in 
the thirteenth year of Josiah’s reign, ver. 2. Josiah, in the twelfth year of his 
reign, began a work of reformation; applied himself, with all sincerity, to 
purge Judah and Jerusalem from the high places, and the groves, and the 
images, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 3. Aud very seasonably then was this young prophet 


teenth year of his reign. 3 
It came also in the days of 


i. 1—3. The real site of Anathoth seems ‘to have been dis- 
covered by Dr. Robinson, the American traveller, who found a place 
called Anata upon one of the ridges some distance north-east of 
Jerusalem. Dr. Thomson describes it as a ‘small, half-ruined 
hamlet, but was once much larger, and appears to have hada wall 
around it, a few fragments of which are still to be seen;” and again, 
«The t+ east and south-east, toward the Dead Sea and the 
Lower ae is one of the most dreary that my eye ever rested on.” 


At present the inhabitants of the locality oceupy themselves partly 
with agriculture and partly in quarrying stone, of which considerable 
quantities are dug here and sent to Jerusalem, where it is much in 
request. The thirteenth year of Josiah’s reign, according to Ussher’s 
calculation, is B.c. 629; but the precise year is not wholly undisputed, 
and the reckoning of the writer of the article “Chronology” in 
“Cassell’s Bible Dictionary” would make it about B.c. 625. So the 
eleventh of Zedekiah would be B.c. 586, according to the second 
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raised up to assist and encourage the young king in that good work. Then the 
word of the Lord came to him; not only a charge and commission to him to 
prophesy, but a revelation of the things themselves which he was to deliver. 
As it is an encouragement to ministers to be countenanced and protected by 
such pious magistrates as Josiah was, so it is a great help to magistrates, in 
any good work of reformation, to be advised and animated, and to have a great 
deal of their work done for them by such faithful, zealous, ministers as Jere- 
miah was. Now one would have expected when these two joined forces, such 
a vrince and such a prophet, (as in a like case, Ezr. v. 1, 2,) and both young, 
such a complete reformation should have been brought about and settled, as 
would have prevented the ruin of the church and state; but it proved quite 
otherwise. In the eighteenth year of Josiah we find there were a great many 
of the relics of idolatry that were not purged out; for what can the best 
princes and prophets do to prevent the ruin of a Peve that hate to be 
reformed? And therefore, though it was a time of reformation, Jeremiah 
continued to foretell the destroying judgments that were coming upon them. 
For there is no symptom more threatening to any people than fruitless attempts 
of reformation. Josiah and Jeremiah would have healed them, but they would 
not be healed. 2. He continued to prophesy through the reigns of Jehoiakim 
and Zedekiah, who each reigned eleven years. e prophesied to “the car- 
rying away of Jerusalem captive,” ver. 3, that great event which he had so 
often prophesied of. He continued to prophesy after that, ch. xl. 1, but the 
computation here is made to end with that, because it was the accomplishment 
of many of his predictions; and from the thirteenth of Josiah to the captivity 
was just forty years. Dr. Lightfoot observes, that as Moses was so long with 
the people a teacher in the wilderness, till they entered into their own land, 
Jeremiah was so long in their own land a teacher before they went into the 
wilderness of the heathen; and he thinks that therefore a special mark is set 
upon the last forty years of the iniquity of Judah, which Ezekiel bore forty 
days, a day for a year; because during all that time they had Jeremiah pro- 
phesying among them, which was a great aggravation of their impenitency. 
God, in this prophet, suffered their manners, their ill manners, forty years, aud 
at length sware in his wrath that they should not continue in his rest. 


4 Then the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 

5 Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee ; 

And before thou camest forth out of the womb I sancti- 
fied thee, 
And I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations. 

6 Then said I, Ah, Lord Gop! behold, 1 cannot speak : 
for I amachild. 7 But the Lorp said unto me, Say not, 
I am a child: for thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, 
and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt speak. & Be 
not afraid of their faces: for I am with thee to deliver thiee, 
saith the Lorp. 9 Then the Lorp put forth his hand, and 
touched my mouth. And the Lorp said unto me, Behold, 
I have put my words in thy mouth 
10 See, I have this day set thee over the nations 

And over the kingdoms, 

To root out, and to pull down, 
And to destroy, and to throw down, 
To build, and to plant. 


Here is, First. Jeremiah’s early designation to the work and office of a 
prophet, which God gives him notice of as a reason for his early application 
to that business, ver. 4,5. The word of the Lord came to him with a satisfy- 
ing assurance to himself that it was the word of the Lord, and not a delusion; 
and God told him, 1. That he had “ ordained him a prophet to the nations,” 
or against the nations. The nation of the Jews in the first place, who are 
therefore now reckoned among the nations, because they had learned their 
works, and mingled themselves with them in their idolatries, which otherwise 
they should not have been, Num. xxiii.9. Yet he was given to be a prophe’ 
not to the Jews only, but to the neighbour nations, to whom he was to sen 
yokes, ch. xxvii. 3, and whom he must make to drink of the cup of the Lord’s 
anger, ch. xxv. 17. He is still in his writings a prophet to the nations, (to our 
nation among the rest,) to tell them what the national judgments are which 
may be expected from national sins. It would be well for the nations, would 
they take Jeremiah for their prophet, and attend to the warnings he gives 
them. 2. That before he was born, even in his eternal counsel, he had designed 
him to be so. Let him knew that he who gave him this commission is the same 
that gave him his being; that formed him in the belly, and brought him forth 
out of the womb, and therefore was his rightful owner, and might employ him 
and make use of him as he pleased; and that this commission was given him in 

ursuance of the purpose God had purposed in himself concerning him, before 

1e was born: “I knew thee, and I sanctified thee;” that is. 1 determined that 
thou shouldest be a prophet, and set thee apart for the orice. Thus St. Paul 
saith of himself, that God had separated him from his mother’s womb, to be a 
Christian and an apostle, Gal.i.15. Observe, ist. The great Creator knows 
what use to make of every man before he makes him. He has made all for him- 
self, and of the same lump of cla designs a vessel of honour or dishonour, as 
he pleaseth, Rom. ix. 21. 2nd. What God has designed men for he will call 
them to; for his purposes cannot be frustrated. Known unto God are all 
his own works beforehand, and his knowledge is infallible, and his purpose 
unchangeable. 3rd, There is a particular purpose and providence of God 
conversant about his prophets and ministers. They are by special counsel 
designed for their work; and what_they are Geslened for they are fitted for. 
I that knew thee, sanctified thee. God destines them to it, aiid torte them for 
it, then when he first forms the spirit of man within him. Propheta nascitur, 
non fit,—‘ Original endowment, not education, makes a prophet.’ i 

Secondly. His modest declining of this honourab e employment, ver. 6. 
Though God had predestinated him to it, yet it was news to him, and a mighty 
surprise to hear that he should be “a prophet unto the nations.” We know 
not what God intends us for, but he knows. One would have thought he 
should have catched at it as a piece of preferment, for so it was; but he objects 
against it, disabies himself; ““ Ah, Lord God, behold I cannot speak ” to great 
u en ard multitudes as prophets must. I cannot speak fine nor fluently, can- 
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‘and yet withal to build and plant. 
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not word things well, as a message from God should be worded; I cannot 
speak with any authority, nor can expect to be heeded; for “1 am a child,” and 
my youth will be despised. Note, It becomes us, when we have any service to 
do for God, to be afraid lest we mismanage it, and lest it suffer through our 
weakness and unfitness for it. It becomes us likewise to have low thoughts of 
ourselves, and to be diffident of our own sufficiency, Those that are young 
should consider that they are so; should be afraid, as Elihu was, and not 
venture beyond their length. 

Thirdly. The assurance God graciously gave him, that he would stand by 
him, and carry him on in his work, 

1. Let him not object that he is a child, he shall be a prophet for all that ; 
ver. 7, ‘Say not” any more “I ama child.” It is true thou art; but, Ist. Thou 
hast God’s precept, and let not that hinder thee from obeying it: go to all to 
whom I shall send thee, and speak whatsvever | command A bs Note, Though 
a sense of our own weakness and pong aa! Cepek make us go humbly about 
our work, yet it should not make us draw back from it when God calls us to 
it. God was angry with Moses even for his modest excuses, Hz. iy. 14. 2nd. 
Thou hast God’s presence, and let not thy being young discourage thee from 
depending upon it. Though thou art a child, thou shalt be enabled to go to all 
to whom I shall send thee, though they are never so great, and never so many. 
And whatsoever I command thee, thou shalt have judgment, memory, and 
language wherewith to speak it as it should be spoken. Samuel delivered 
a message from God to Eli when he was a little child. Note, God can when 
he pleaseth make children prophets, and ordain strength out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings, : 5 

2. Let him not object that he shall meet with many enemies, and much oppu- 
sition; God will be his protector, ver. 8; “ Be not afraid of their faces.” Though 
they look big, and so think to outface thee, and put thee out of countenance, 
yet be not afraid to speak to them, no, not to speak that to them which is most 
unpleasing; thou speakest in the name of the King of kings, and, by authorit 
from him, and with that thou mayest face them down. | Though they loo 
angry, be not afraid of their displeasure, nor disturbed with apprehensions of 
the consequences of it. Those that have messages to deliver from God must 
not be afraid of the face of man, Eze. iii. 9. And thou hast cause to be both 
bold and easy, for I am with thee, not only to assist thee in thy work, but to 
deliver thee out of the hands of thy persecutors; and if God be for thee who 
can be against thee? If God do not deliver his ministers from trouble, it comes 
much to one, if he deliver them from sinking under their trouble. Mr. Gataker 
well observes here, that earthly princes are not wont to go along with their 
ambassadors, but God goes along with those whom he sends, and is, by his 
powerful protection, at all times and in all places present with them, and with 
this they ought to animate themselves, Acts xviii. 10. é ' 

3. Let him not object that he cannot speak as becomes him; God will enable 
him to speak. Ist. To speak intelligently, and as one that had acquaintance 
with God, ver. 9. He having now a vision of the Divine glory, “the Lord put 
forth his hand,” and, by a sensible sign, conferred upon him so much of the gift 
of the tongue as was necessary for him. He touched his mouth, and with that 
touch opened his lips, that his mouth should shew forth God’s praise; with 
that touch sweetly conveyed his words into his mouth, to be ready to him upon 
all occasions, so that he could never want words who was thus furnished by 
him that made man’s mouth. God not only put knowledge into his head, but 
words into his mouth; for there are words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
| Cor. ii. 13. _It is fit God’s menenee should be delivered in his own words, that 
it may be delivered punctually; #ze. iii. 4, “Speak with my words;” and those 
that faithfully do so, shall not want instructions as the case requires. God will 
give them a mouth and wisdom in that same hour, Mat. x. 19. 2nd. To speak 
powerfully, and as one that had authority from God, ver. 10. Itisa stinnge 
commission that is here given him: “See, I have this day set thee over the 
nations, and over the kingdoms,” which sounds very great, and yet Jeremiah is 
a poor, despicable priest still. He is not set over the kingdoms as a prince, to 
rule them by the sword, but as a prophet, by the power of the word of God. 
Those that would from hence piste the Pope’s supremacy over kings, and his 
authority to depose them, and dispose of their kingdoms at his pleasure, must 

rove that he has the same extraordinary aging of prophecy that Jeremiah 
fade else how can he have the power that Jeremiah had by virtue of that 
spirit? And yet the power that Jeremiah had, (who, notwithstanding his 
power, lived in meanness and contempt, and under oppression,) would not 
content those proud men. Jeremiah was set over the nations, the Jewish 
nation in the first place, and other nations (some arent ones) besides, against 
whom he prophesied,—was set over them, not to demand tribute from them, 
or enrich himself with their spoils, but to root out, and pull down and destroy, 
First. He must attempt to reform the 
nations, to root out, and pull down, and destroy idolatry and other wicked- 
nesses among them, to extirpate those vicious habits and customs which had 
long taken root, to throw down the kingdom of sin, that religion and virtue 
might be planted and built among them. And to the introducing and estab- 
lishing of that which is good, it is necessary that that which is evil be removed. 
Secondly. He must tell them, that it would be well or ill with them, according 
as they were or were not reformed. He must set before them life and death, 
good and evil, according to _God’s declaration of the method he takes with 
kingdoms and nations, ch. xviii. 7—10. He must assure those who persisted in 
their wickedness, that they should be rooted out and destroyed, and those who 
repented, that they should be built and planted. He was authorized to read 
the doom of nations, and God would ratify and fulfil it, Jsa. xliv. 26, would do 
it according to his word, and therefore is said to do it by his word. It is thus 
expressed, partly to shew how sure the word of prophecy is, it will as certainly 
be accomplished as if it were done already ; and partly to put an honour upon 
the prophetical office, and make it look truly great, that others may not despise 
prophets, nor they disparage themselves. And yet more honourable doth the 
gospel ministry look, in that declarative power Christ gave his apostles to 
remit and retain sin, Jno. xx. 23; to bind and loose, Mat. xviii. 18. 


11 Moreover the word of the Lorp came unto me, 
saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou? And I said, I see 
a rod of an almond tree. 12 ‘Then said the Lorn 
unto me, ‘hou hast well seen: for I will hasten m 
word to perform it. 13 And the word of the Lorp 
came unto me the second time, saying, What seest 
thou? And I said, I see a seething pot; and the 
face thereof is toward the north, 14 ‘Then the Lorp 
said unto me, 


authority yust mentioned, but 588 according to the other. The un- 
certainty of which we have here an example is of constant occurrence 
in ancient chronology, as might be expected. Infidels pervert the 
circumstance to malicious ends, but recklessly, for there may be 
doubt as to the precise time of an event, when there is none as to 
the event having occurred; and the reality of the event is the one 
thing to know. 

i. 10. It seems almost superfluous to remark that these words are 
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wholly metaphorical, and relate solely to the predictions of the 
prophet ; but it is worth noting that these words have been employed 
as denoting the literal authority of the Popes of Rome. Among 
others, an author who dedicated a book to Benedict XIV., the work 
being intended to show that the Pope had supreme power on earth in 
all kingdoms, quotes the language of this verse as a description and 
demonstration of Papal power. af 

i. 11, 12. There is in the original here a play upon words which 
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Out of the north an evil shall break forth 

Upon all the inhabitants of the land. [north, 

For, lo, I will call all the families of the kingdoms of the 

Saith the Lorp ; 

And they shall come, 

And they shall set every one his throne 

At the entering of the gates of Jerusalem, 

And against all the walls thereof round about, 

And against all the cities of Judah. 

And I will utter my judgments agamst them touching 
all their wickedness, 

Who have forsaken me, and have burned incense unto 
other gods, 

And worshipped the works of their own hands. 

Thou therefore gird up thy loins, and arise, 

And speak unto them all that I command thee : 

Be not dismayed at their faces, 

Lest I confound thee before them. 

For, behold, I have made thee this day a defenced city, 
and an iron pillar, 

And brasen walls against the whole land, 

Against the kings of Judah, against the princes thereof, 

Against the priests thereof, and against the people of the 
land 

And they shall fight against thee ; 

But they shall not prevail against thee; 

For I am with thee, saith the Lorp, to deliver thee. 


Here, First. God gives Jeremiah, in vision, a view of the principal errand he 
was to go upon, which was to foretell the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem 
oy the Chaldeans, for their sins, especially their idolatry. This was at first | 
represented to him ina way proper to make an impression upon him, that he ' 
might have it upon his heart in all his dealings with this people. 

1. He intimates to him that the people were ripening apace for ruin, and ruin ‘ 
was hastening apace towards them. God having answered his objection, that 
he was a child, goes on to initiate him in the prophetical learning and language; 
and, having promised to enable him to speak intelligibly to the people, he here 
teaches him to understand what God saith to him; for prophets must have 
+ bes in their heads as well as tongues, must be seers as well as speakers: he 
therefore asks him, “Jeremiah, what seest thou?” Look about thee, and 
observe now. And he was soon aware what was presented to him; “Iseea 
rod,” noting affliction and chastisement, a correcting rod hanging over us; and 
it is “a rod of an almond tree,” which is one of the forwardest trees in the 
spring, is in the bud and blossom presently, when other trees are scarce broken 
out. ft flourisheth, saith Pliny, in the month of January, and by March hath 
ripe fruits ; hence it is called in the Hebrew, Shakedh, ‘the hasty tree.’ Whether 
this rod that Jeremiah saw had already budded, as some think, or whether it 
was stripped and dry, as others think, and yet Jeremiah knew it to be of an 
almond tree, as Aaron’s rod was, is uncertain; but God explained it in the next 
words, ver. 12, “Thou hast well seen.” God commended him that he was so 
observant, and so quick of apprehension, as to be aware, though it was the first 
vision he ever saw, that it was “a rod of an almond tree,” that his mind was so 
composed as to be able to distinguish. Prophets have reed of good eyes; and 
those that see well shall be commended, and not those only that speak well. 
Thou hast seen a hasty tree, that signifies that “I will hasten a word to 
perform it.” Jeremiah shall prophesy that which he himself shall live to see 
accomplished. We have the explication of this, Eze. vii. 10,11, “The rod hath 
blossomed, pride hath budded, violence is risen up into a rod of wickedness.” 
The measure of Jerusalem's iniquity fills very fast ; and, as if their destruction 
slumbered too long, they waken it, they hasten it, and 1 will hasten to perform 
what I have spoken against them. 

2. He intimates to him whence the intended ruin should arise. Jeremiah is a 
second time asked, “ What seest thou?” And he sees a seething pot upon the fire, 
yer. 13, representing Jerusalem and Judah in a mighty toss and commotion, like 
boiling water, by reason of the descent which the Chaldean army made upon 
them; made like a fiery oven, Ps, xxi. 9, all in a heat, wasting away as boilin 
water doth, and sensibly evaporating and growing less and less; ready to boil 
over, to be thrown out of their own city and land, as out of the pan into the 
fire, from bad to worse. Some think those scoffers referred to this who said, 
Eze. xi. 3, “ This city is the caldron, and we be the flesh.” Now the mouth or 
face of the furnace or hearth, over which this pot boiled, was towards the 
uorth, for thence the fire and fuel was to come that must make the pot boil | 
thus. So the vision is explained, ver. 14, “ Out of the north an eyil shall break,” 
or shall be opened. It had been long designed. by the justice of God, and long 
deserved by the sin of the people, and yet hitherto the Divine patience had 
restrained it, and held it in as it were. The enemies had intended it, and God 
had checked them; but now all restraints shall be taken off, and the “ evil shall 
break forth;” the direful scene shall open, and the enemy shall come in like a 
flood. It shall be an universal calamity; it shall come “upon all the inhabitants 
of the land,” from the highest to the lowest, for they have all corrupted their 
way. Look for this storm to arise out of the north, whence fair weather used 
to come, Job xxxvii. 22. When there was friendship between Hezekiah and the 
king of Babylon, they promised themselves many advantages out of the north, 
out it proved quite otherwise, out of the north their trouble arose. Thence, 
sometimes, the fiercest tempests conre, whence we expected fair weather. This 
is farther explained, ver. 15, where we may ebserye, Ist. The raising of the 
army that shall invade Judah, and lay it waste; “1 will call all the families of 
the kingdoms of the north, saith the Lord.” All the northern crowns shall 
unite under Nebuchadnezzar, and join with hin in this expedition. They lie 
dispersed, but God, that has all men’s hearts in his hand, will bring them 
together: lie at distance from Judah, but God, that directs all men’s 
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no English translation can imitate—shaked is “an almond tree,” and 
shoked is “hasten,” or rather “vigilant.” The almond is called shaked 
because it is the first of the trees to awake from the torpor or 
slumber of winter. We should render the latter part of verse 12, 
* for I will yee me (or watchful) as to my word, to orm it.’’ 
‘4,18. “A seething pot” is a pot boiling, literally “a pot blown,” 
é.¢., a pot boiling upon a fire which is blown, as Gesenius explains it. 
The “face” or mouth of the pot was not invlined towards the north, 
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steps, will call them, and they shall come, though they be never so far off. God's 
summons shall be obeyed; they whom he calls shall come. When he has work 
to do of any kind, he will find instruments to do it, though he send to the 
utmost parts of the earth for them. And, that the armies brought into the field 
may be sufficiently numerous and strong, he will call, not only the kingdoms of 
the north, but all the families of those kingdoms into the service ; not one able- 
bodied man shall be left behind. 2nd. The advance of this army. ‘The com- 
manders of the troops of the several nations shall take their post in carrying on 
the siege of Jerusalem, and other the cities of Judah. “‘Uhey shall set every one 
his throne,” or seat. When a city is besieged, we say, the enemy sits down 
before it. They shall encamp, some at the entering of the gates, others against 
the walls round about, to cut off both the going out of the mouths and the 
coming in of the meat, and so to starve them, 

. 3. He tells him plainly what was the procuring cause of all these judgments: 
it was the sin of Jerusalem, and of the cities of Judah, ver. 16. ‘1 will pass 
sentence be them,’ so it may be read, or, give judgment against them, this 
selitence, this judgment, because of all their wickedness; that is it that plucka 
up the flood-gates, and lets in this inundation of calamities. They have forsaken 
God, and revolted from their allegiance to him, and have burnt incense to 
other gods, new gods, strange gods, and all false gods pretenders, usurpers, the 
creatures of their own fancy, and they have “ worshipped the works of their 
own hands.” Jeremiah was young, had looked but little abroad into the world 
and perhaps did not know, nor could have believed, what abominable idolatries 
the children of his people were guilty of; but God tells him, that he might 
know what to level his reproofs against, and what to ground his threatenings 
upon, and that he might himself be satisfied in the equity of the sentence which 
in God’s name he was to pass upon them. 

Secondly. God excites and encourageth Jeremiah to apply himself with all 
diligence and seriousness to his business. A great trust is committed to him; 
he is sent in God’s name as a herald at arms, to proclaim war against his rebel- 
lious subjects; for God is pleased to give warning of his judgments beforehand 
that sinners may be awakened to meet him by repentance, and so turn away his 
wrath, and that if they do not they may be left inexcusable. With this trust 
Jeremiah has a charge given him, ver. 17, “Thou therefore gird up thy loins a 


\| free thyself from all those things that would disfit thee for, or hinder thee in 


this service; buckle to it with readiness and resolution, and be not entangled 
with doubts about it. He must be quick, Arise, and lose no time; he must be 
busy, “ Arise, and speak unto them,” in season, out of season; he must be bold, 
‘Be not dismayed at their faces,” as before, ver.8. In a word, he must be faith- 
ful; it is required of ambassadors that they be so. 

1. In two things he must be faithful: Ist. He must speak all that he is 
charged with; “Speak all that 1 command thee.” He must forget nothing, as 
minute, or foreign, or not worth mentioning ; every word of God is weighty. 
He must conceal nothing for fear of offending; he must alter nothing under 
pretence of ep tes it more fashionable or more palatable, but without addition 
or diminution declare the whole counsel of God. 2nd. He must speak to all that 
| be is charged agamst. He must not whisper It In a corner to a tew particular 
friends, that, will take it well, but he must appear “against the kings of Judah,” 
if they be wicked kings, and bear his testimuny against the sins even of “the 
princes thereof;” for the greatest of men are not exempt from the judgments, 
either of God’s hand or of his mouth. Nay, he must not spare “the priests 
thereof ;” though he himself was a priest, and was concerned to maintain the 

dignity of his order, yet he must not therefore flatter them in their sins. He 
must appear “‘against the people of the land,” though they were his own people, 
as far as they were against the Lord. 

2. And two reasons are here given why he should do thus: Ist. Because he 
had reason to fear the wrath of God, if he should be false; “ Be not dismayed 
at their faces,” so as to desert thine office, or balk the duty of it, “lest 1 confound” 
and dismay “thee before them,” lest I give thee up to thy faintheartedness. Those 
that consult their own credit, ease, and safety, more than their work and duty, 
it is just with God to leave them to themselves, and to bring upon them the 

|shame of their own cowardliness. Nay, lest I reckon with thee for thy faint- 
| heartedness, and break thee to pieces, so some read it. Therefore, this prophet 
says, ch. xvii. 17, Lord, “be not a terror tome.” Note, The fear of God is the 
best antidote against the fear of man. Let us always be afraid of offendin 
God, who, after he has kille@, has power to cast into hell, and then we shal 
be in little danger of fearing the faces of men, that can but kill the body, 
Lu. xii. 4,5; see Neh. iv. 14. It is better to have all the men in the world our 
enemies than God our enemy. 2nd. Because he had no reason to fear the 
wrath of man, if he were faithful, for the God whom he served would protect 
him, and bear him out, so that they should neither sink his spirits nor drive 
him off from his work, should neither stop his mouth nor take away his life, 
till he had finished his testimony, ver. 18. This young stripling of a prophet is 
made, by the power of God, as an impregnable city, fortified with iron pillars. 
and surrounded with walls of brass; he sallies out upon them in reproofts an 
threatenings, and keeps them in awe. ‘They set upon him on every side; the 
kings and princes batter him with their power, the priests thunder against him 
with their church censures, and the people of the land shoot their arrows at 
him, even slanderous and bitter words; but he shall keep his ground, and make 
his part good with them; he shall still be a curb upon them, ver. 19. “They 
shali fight against thee, but they shall not prevail” to destroy thee, “ for | am 
with thee to deliver thee” out of their hands; nor shall they prevail to defeat 
the word that God sends them by Jeremiah, nor to deliver themselves; it shall 
take hold of them, for God is against them to destroy them. Note, Those who 
are sure they have God with them, as he is if they be with him, they need not, 
they ought not, to be afraid, whoever is against them. 


CHAPTER IL. 


It is probable this chapter was Jeremiah’s first sermon that he preached after his ordina- 
tion; and a most lively pathetical sermon it is, as any we have in all the books of the 
Prophets. Let him not say, I cannot speak, for | am child; for God having touched his 
mouth, and put his words into it, none can speak better. The scope of the chapter is to 
shew God’s people their transgression, even the house of Jacob their sins; it is all by 
way of reproof and conviction, that they might be brought to repent of their sins, and 
so prevent the ruin that was coming upon them. The charge drawn up against them 
is very high, the aggravations black, the arguments used for their conviction very close 
and pressing, and the expostulations very pungent and affecting. The sin which they 
are most particularly charged with here is idolatry, forsaking the true God, their own 
God, for other false gods. Now they are told, I. That this was ungrateful to God, who 
had been so kind tothem, ver. 1—8. Il. That it was without precedent, that a nation 
should change their gods, ver. 9—13. III. That hereby they had disparaged and ruined 
themselves, ver. 14—19. LV. That they had broken their covenants, and degenerated 
from their good beginnings, ver. 20,21. V. That their wickedness was too plain te 
be concealed, and too bad to be excused, ver. 22, 23,35. VI. That they persisted wilfully 
and obstinately in it, and were irreclaimable and indefatigable in their idolatries, 
ver. 24, 25, 33, 36. WII. That they shamed themselves by their idolatry, and should 
shortly be made ashamed of it, when they should find their sdols unable to help them, 


as our version has it, but away from the north, in which direction 
the wind came. 

i. 14, 15. These verses explain verse 13, and directly threaten the 
invasion of Judea by the Babylonians, as most critics admit. 

ii. 2. “I remember thee” would be more correctly rendered, “I 
remember in regard to thee, the kindness of thy youth,” &. The 
reference is clearly to the faithful love of Israel to the Lord in 
earlier days, and especially in the journey througt the wilderness. 
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ver. 26—29, 37. VIII. That they had not been convinced and reformed by the rebukes 
of providence they had been under, ver. 30. IX. That they had put a great contempt 
upon God, ver. 31, 32. X. That with their idolatries they had mixed the most unnatural 
murders, shedding the blood of the poor innocents, ver. 34. And those hearts were 
hard indeed that were untouched and unhumbled when their sins were thus set in 
order before them. O that by meditating on this chapter we might be brought to 
repent of our spiritual idolatries; giving that place in our souls to the world and the 
flesh which should have been reserved for God only! 


M' )REOVER the word of the Lorp came to me, saying, 
2 Go and cry in the ears of Jerusalem, saying, 
Thus saith the Lorp; I remember thee, 
The kindness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals, 
When thou wentest after me in the wilderness, ‘ 
In a land that was not sown. 
3 Israel zeas holiness unto the Lorp 
And the firstfruits of his increase 
All that devour him shall offend ; 
Evil shall come upon them, saith the Lorp. 
4 Hear ye the word of the Lorp, O house of Jacob, 
And all the families of the house of Israel : 
5 Thus saith the Lorn, 
What iniquity have your fathers found in me, 
That they are gone far from me, 
And have walked after vanity, and are become vain ? 
6 Neither said they, Where zs the Lorp 
That brought us up out of the land of Egypt, 
That led us through the wilderness, 
Through a land of deserts and of pits, 
Through a land of drought, and of the shadow of death, 
Through a land that no man passed through, 
And where no man dwelt ? 
7 And I brought you into a plentiful country, 
To eat the fruit thereof and the goodness thereof; 
But when ye entered, ye defiled my land, 
And made mine heritage an abomination. 
8 The priests said not, Where zs the Lorp ? 
And they that handle the law knew me not: 
The pastors also transgressed against me, 
And the prophets prophesied by Baal, 
And walked after things that do not profit. 


Here is, First. A command given to Jeremiah to go and carry a message 
from God to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. He was charged in general, ch. i. 17, 
to go and speak to them; here he is particularly charged to go and speak this 
to them. - Note, It is good for ministers, by faith and prayer, to take out a 
fresh commission, when they address themselves solemnly to any part of their 
work. Let a minister carefully compare what he has to deliver with the word 
of God, and see that it agrees with it; that he may be able to say not only, 
The Lord sent me, but, He sent me to speak this. He must go from Anathoth, 
where he lived in a pleasant retirement, spending his time, it is likely, in diver- 
sion and the study of the law, and must make his appearance at Jerusalem, 
that noisy, tumultuous city, and cry in their ears, as a man in earnest, and that 
would be heard. Cr aloud, that all may hear, and none may plead ignorance. 
Go close to them, and cry in the ears of those that have stopped their ears. 

Secondly. The message he was commanded to deliver. He must upbraid 
them with their horrid ingratitude in forsaking a God who had been of old so 
kind to them, that this might either make them ashamed, and bring them to 
repentance, or might justify God in turning his hand against them. 

1. God here puts them in mind of the favours he had of old bestowed upon 
them, when they were first formed into a people ; ver. 2, “I remember” for thy 
sake, and would have thee to remember it, and improve the remembrance of 
it for thy good; I cannot forget “the kindness of thy youth,” and “ the love of 
thine espousals.” This may be understood, 

ist. Of the kindness they had for God. It was not such indeed as they had 
any reason to boast of, or to plead with God for favour to be shewn them, for 
many of them were very unkind and provoking; and when they did return 
and inquire early after God they did but flatter him. Yet God is pleased to 
mention it and plead it with them; for though it was but little love they 
shewed him he took it kindly. When they believed the Lord and his servant 
Moses, when they sang God's praise at the Red sea, when, at the foot of mount 
Sinai, they promised, “ All that the Lord shall say unto us, we will do, and will 
be obedient,” then was “the kindness of their youth,” and “the love of their 
espousals.” When they seemed so forward for God he said, “ Surely they are 
my people,” and will be faithful to me, “children that will not lie.” Note, 
Those that begin well and promise fair, but do not perform and persevere 
will justly be upbraided with their hopeful and promising beginnings. Go 
remembers the kindness of our youth and love of our espousals, the zeal we 
then seemed to have for him, and the affection wherewith we made our cove- 
nants with him, the buds and blossoms that never came to perfection; and it is 
good for us to remember them, that we may remember eheiinn we are fallen 
and return to our first love, Rev. ii. 4,5; Gal. iv. 15. In two things appeared 
the kindness of their youth: 
pillar of cloud and fire in the wilderness, and though sometimes they spoke of 
returning into Egypt or pushing forward into Canaan, yet they did neither, 
out for forty years together went after God in the wilderness, and trusted him 
to provide for them, though it was a land that was not sown. This God took 
kindly, and took notice of it to their praise long after, that, though much was 
amiss amoug them, yet they never forseok the conduct they were under. ‘Thus, 


ii. 6. Dr. Henderson omits “Thus saith the Lord” from his 
translation, but gives no reason for doing so. The words are in the 
Hebrew. 

ii. 7. The words “a plentiful country”’ scarcely convey the force 
of the original, which is, “a land of gardens,” or “a land like a 
garden.” 

ii. 8. “They that handle the law” are those who treat of and 
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First. That they followed the conduct of the | 
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though Christ often chid his disciples, yet he commended them at parting for 
continuing with him, Lu. xxii. 28. It must be the strong affection of the youth 
and the espousals that will carry us on to follow God ina wilderness with an 
implicit faith and an entire resignation ; and it is pity those that have so followed 
him should ever leave him. Secondly. Vhat they entertained Divine institu- 
tions, set up the tabernacle among them, and attended the service of it, Israel 
was then holiness to the Lord; they joined themselves to him in covenant as a 
peculiar people. Thus they began in the spirit; and God puts them in mind of 
it, that for shame they might not end in the flesh. Or it may be understood, 
2nd. Of God’s kindness to them; and of that he afterwards speaks largely, 
“When Israel was a child, then I loved him,” Hos. ii. 1. He then espoused that 
people to himself, with all the affection with which a young man marries a 


| virgin, /sa: lxii. 5, for the time was a time of love, Hze. xvi. 8. First. God 


appropriated them to himself. Though they were a sinful people, yet, by 
virtue of the covenant made with them and the church set up among them, 
they were “holiness to the Lord,” dedicated to his honour, and taken under his 
special tuition. sap were the “firstfruits of his increase,” the first consti- 
tuted church he had in the world; they were the firstfrnits, but the full 
harvest was to be gathered from among the Gentiles. ‘The firstfruits of the 
increase were God's part of it, were offered to him, and he was honoured with 
them. So were the people of the Jews ; what little tribute, rent, and homage 
God had from the world, he had it chiefly from them; and it was their honeur 
to be thus set apart for God. This honour have all the saints; they are the 
firstfruits of his creatures, Jas. i. 18. Secondly. Having espoused them he 
espoused their cause, and became an enemy to their enemies, Hx. xxiii. 22 
Being the firstfruits of his increase, all that devoured him (so it should be read, 
trespassed, they contracted guilt, and evil befell them; as 
those were reckoned offenders that devoured the firstfruits, or anything else 
that was holy to the Lord, that embezzled them, or converted them to their 
own use, Lev. vy. 15, Whoever offered any injury to the people of God, it was 
at their peril; their God was reaay to avenge their quarrel, and said to the 
roudest of kings, “ Touch not mine anointed,” Ps. cy. 14, 15; Hx. xvii. 14. He 
nad in a special manner a controversy with those that attempted to debauch 
them, and draw them off from being holiness to the Lord; witness his quarrel 
with the Midianites, about the matter of Peor, Num. xxv. 17,18. Thirdly. He 
brought them out of Egypt with a high hand and great terror, Deu. iv. 34, 
and yet with a kind hand and great tenderness led them through a vast howling 
wilderness, ver. 6, “‘a land of deserts and of pits,” or of graves; terram 
sepulchralem.— a sepulchral land;’ where there was ground, not to feed them: 
but to bury them; where there was no good to be expected, for it was “a lan 
of drought,” but all manner of evil to be feared, for it was “the shadow 
of death.” In that darksome valley they walked forty years, but God was 
with them; his rod, in Moses’ hand, and his staff comforted them, and even 
there God prepared a table for them, Ps. xxiii. 4, 5, gave them bread out of the 
clouds and drink out of the rocks. It was a land abandoned by all mankind, 
as yielding neither road nor rest; it was no thoroughfare, for no man passed 
through it; no settlement, for no man dwelt there; for God will teach his 
people to tread untrodden paths, to dwell alone, and to be singular. The 
difficulties of the journey are thus insisted upon, to rosenty, the power and 
oodness of God, in bringing them through all safe to their journey’s end at 
ast. All God’s spiritual Israel must own their obligations to him for a safe 
conduct through the wilderness of this world no less dangerous to the soul than 
that was to the body. Fourthly. At length he settled them in Canaan ; ver. 7, 
“JT brought you into a plentiful country,” which would be the more acceptable, 
after they had been for so many years in a land of drought. They did “eat the 
fruit thereof, and the goodness thereof,” and were allewed so to do. ‘I brought 
ou into a land of Carmel,’ so the word is. Carmel was a place of extraordinary 
ruitfulness; Canaan was as one great fruitful field, Deu. viii. 7. Pifthly. God 
ave them the means of knowledge, and grace, and communion with him, 
That is implied, ver. 8; they had priests that handled the law, read it, and 
expounded it to them; that was part of their business, Dew. xxxiii. 8. The 
had pastors to guide them and take care of their affairs, magistrates, an 
judges ; they had prophets to consult God for them, and to make known his 
mind to them. ihe f ; 

2. He upbraids them with their horrid ingratitude, and the ill returns they 
had made him for these favours; let them all come and answer to this charge, 
ver. 4, It is exhibited in the name of God against all the families of the house 
of Israel, for they can none of them plead not guilty. z \ ; 

ist. He challenges them to produce any instance of his being unjust and 
unkind to them. ‘Though he had conferred favours upon them in some things, 
yet if in other things he had dealt hardly with them, they bas net been alto- 
gether without excuse. He therefore puts it fairly to them, to shew cause 
for their deserting him, ver. 5, “ What iniquity have your fathers found in me,” 
or you either? Have you, upon trial, found God a hard master? Have his 
commands put any hardship upon you, or obliged you to any thing unfit, unfair, 
or unbecoming you? Have his promises put any cheats upon you, or raised your 
expectations of things, which you were afterwards disappointed of 2? You that 
renounce your covenant with God, can you say it was a hard bargain and that 
which you could not live upon? You that forsake the ordinances of God, can 
you say it was because they were a wearisome service, or work that there was 
nothing to be got by? No, what disappointments you have met with, it was 
long of yourselves, not long of God. The yoke of his commandments is easy, 
and in keeping of them there is great reward. Note, Those that forsake Go 
cannot say that he has ever given them any provocation to do so. And for this 
we may safely appeal to the consciences of sinners; the slothful servant, that 
offered such a plea as this, had it overruled out of his own mouth, Lu. xix. 22. 
Though he afflicts us we cannot say there is iniquity in him; he doth us no 
wrong. ‘The ways of the Lord are undoubtedly equal; all the iniquity is in 
our ways. 

2nd. He chargeth them with being very unjust and unkind to him notwith- 
standing. First. They had quitted his service; They are gone from me; nay, 
they are gone far from me. ‘They studied how to estrange themselves from God 
and their duty, and got as far as Mari could out of the reach of his command- 
ments and their own convictions. Those that have deserted religion commonly 
set themselves at a greater distance from it, and in greater eppostaes to it, than 
those that never knew it. Secondly. They had quitted it for the service of 
idols, which was so much the greater reproach to God and his service. They 
went from him, not to mend themselves, but to cheat themselves; “ They have 
walked after vanity,” that is, idolatry, for an idol is a vain thing; it is nothing in 
the world, 1 Cor. viii. 4; Deu. xxxii. 21; ch. xiv. 22. Idolatrous worships are 
vanities, Acts xiv. 15; idolaters are vain, for they that make idols are like unto 
them, Ps. exy. 8; as much stocks and stones as the images they worship, and 
good for as little. Zhirdly. They had with idolatry introduced all manner of 
wickedness. When they entered into the good land which God gave them, 
they defiled it, ver. 7, by defiling themselves, and disfitting themselves for the 
service of God. It was God’s land; they were but tenants to him, sojourners 
in it, . xxv. 23. It was his heritage, for it was a holy land, Immanuel’s 
land, but they made it an meee ere even to God himself, who was wroth, 


and greatly abhorred Israel. ourthly. Having forsaken God, though they 


ii. 10. Chittim is usually understood to be either Cyprus or Citium, 
a city in that island. Kedar is the Arab tribe of the Kedarenes. __ 

ii, 13. A fountain of living waters is one from which water con- 
stantly flows. The Israelites had forsaken the perennial spring, and 
had hewn out or excavated cisterns or tanks for themselves from 
which the water escaped. The application is obvious. * ee 


ii. 14, Israel was not a slave unconnected with the family, nora 


expound the law, like the scribes and lawyers of the New Testament. “ servant born in the house, but his Father's child (Exod. iv. 22)- ed f 
: eats 
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soon found they had enanged for the worse, yet they had no thoughts of 
returning to him again, nor took any steps towards it. Neither the people nor 
the priests made any inquiry after him, took no thought about their duty to 
him, nor expressed any desire to recover his favour. Ist. The people said not. 
= Where is the Lord?” ver. 6. Though they were trained up in observance of 
him as their God, and had been often told that he brought them out of the land 
of Egypt, to bea br sa peculiar to himself, yet they never asked after him, nor 
desired the know edge of his ways. 2nd. “The priests said not, Where is the 
Lord ?” ver. 8. ‘They whose office it was to attend immediately upon him were 
in no concern to acquaint themselves with him, or 7a get themselves to him. 
They who should have instructed the people in the knowledge of God took no 
care to get the knowledge of him themselves. The scribes, that handled the 
law, did not know God nor his will; either could not expound the Scriptures 
at ail or not aright. The pastors, that should have kept the flock from trans- 
gressing, were themselves ringleaders in transgression ; They have transgressed 
against me. The pretenders to prophecy piopherod by Baal, in his name, to 
his nonour, being backed and supported by the wicked kings to confront the 
Lord’s prophets. Baal’s prophets joined with Baal’s priests, and walked after 
the things that do not profit, that is, after the idols which can be no way helpful 
to their worshippers. See how the best characters are usurped, and the best 
offices liable to corruption; and wonder not at the sin and ruin of a people 
when the blind are leaders of the blind. 


9 Wherefore I will yet plead with you, saith the Lorp, 

And with your children’s children will I plead. 

For pass over the isles of Chittim, and see ; 

And send unto Kedar, and consider diligently, 

And see if there be such a thing. 

Hath a nation changed ¢heir gods, which are yet no gods? 

But my people have changed their glory for that which 
doth not profit. 

Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, 

And be horribly afraid, 

Be ye very desolate, saith the Lorn. 

For my people have committed two evils ; 

They have forsaken me the fountain of living waters, 

And hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 


That can hold no water. 


The prophet, having shewed their base ingratitude in forsaking God, here 
shews their unparalleled fickleness and folly; ver. 9, “I will yet plead with 
you.” Note, Before God punisheth sinners he pleads with them, to brin 
them to repentance. And when much hath been said of the evil of sin, yet sti 
there is more to be said. When one article of the charge is made good, there 
is another to be urged; when we have said a great deal, still we “‘have yet to 
speak on God’s behalf” Job xxxvi. 2. And those that deal with sinners for 
their conviction must urge a variety of arguments, and follow their blow. God 
had before pleaded with their fathers, and asked why they walked after vanity 
and became vain, ver. 5; now he pleads with them who persisted in that vain 
conversation received Wy tradition from their fathers, and with their children’s 
children, that is, with all that in every age tread in their steps. Let those that 
forsake God know that he is willing to argue the case fairly with them, that he 
may be justified when he speaks; he pleads that with us which we should plead 
with ourselves. ° i 

First. He shews that they acted contrary to the usage of all nations. Their 
neighbours were more firm and faithful to their false gods than they were to 
the true God. They were ambitious of being like the nations, and yet in this 
they were unlike them; he challengeth them to produce an instance of any 
nation that had changed their gods, ver, 10, 11, or were apt to change them. 
Let them survey either the old records or the present state of the isles of 
Chittim, Greece, and the European islands, the countries that were more polite 
and learned; and of Kedar, that lay south-east, (as the other north-west from 
them,) which were more rude and barbarous; and they should not find an 
instance of a nation that had changed their gods, though they had never done 
them any kindness, nor could do, for they were no gods. Such a veneration 
had they for their gods, and so good an opinion of them, and such a respect for 
the choice their fathers had made, that though they were gods of wood and 
stone they would not change them for gods of silver and gold,—no, not for the 
living and true God. Shall we praise them for this? we praise them not. But 
it may well be urged to the reproach of Israel that they, who were the only 

eople that had no cause to change their God, were yet the only people that 
had changed him. Note, Men are hardly brought off that religion which they 
have been brought up in, though never so absurd and grossly false. ‘The zeal 
and constancy of idolaters should shame Christians out of their coldness and 
inconstancy. : 

Secondly. He shews that they acted contrary to the dictates of common sense, 
in that they not only changed,—it may sometimes be our duty and wisdom to do 
s0,—but they changed for the worse, and made an ill bargain for themselves. 
1. They parted from a God that was their glory, that made them truly glorious, 
and every way put honour upon them; one whom they might with an humble 
confidence glory in as theirs, who is himself a glorious God, and the glory of 
those whose God he is. He was particularly the glory of his people Israel, for 
his glory had often appeared on their tabernacle. 2. ‘They closed with gods that 
could do them no good, gods that do not profit their worshippers. Idoiaters 
change God's glory into shame, Rom. i. 23, and so they do their own. In dis- 
honouring him they disgrace and disparage themselves, and are enemies to their 
own interest. Note, Whatever they turn to that forsake God it will never do 
them any good; it will flatter them and please them, but it, cannot espe them, 
Heayen itself is here called upon to stand amazed at the sin and folly of these 
apostates from God; ver. 12, 13, “ Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this.” The 
earth is so universally corrupt that it will take no notice of it, but let the 
heavens and heavenly bodies be astonished at it. Let the sun blush to see such 
ingratitude, and be afraid to shine upon such ungrateful wretches. ‘They that 
forsook God worshipped the host of heaven, the sun, moon, and stars ; but 
these, instead of being pleased with the adorations that were paid to them, 
were astonished and horribly afraid, and would rather have been very desolate, 
utterly exhausted, (as the word is,) and deprived of their light, than that it 
rear | have given occasion to any to worship them. Some refer it to the angels 
of heaven. If they rejoice at the return of souls to God we may pn ge they 


are astonished and horribly afraid at the revolt of souls from him. ‘’he mean- 
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ing is, that the carriage of this people towards (od wis suchas, Ist. We may 


| well admire and wonder at, that ever men that pretei d to reason should do a 
thing so very absurd. 2nd. Such as we ought to have a holy indignation ar, 
as impious, and a high affront to our Maker, whose honour every good man is 


jealous for. 2rd. Such as we may tremble to think of the conseguences of ; 
what will be in the end hereof? Be horribly afraid to think of that wrath 
and curse which will be the portion of those that thus throw themselves out 
of God’s grace and favour. ow what is it that is to be thought of with all 
this horror? It is this: My people, whorn | have taught and should have ruled, 
have committed two great evils, ingratitude and folly; they have acted con- 
trary both to their duty and to their interest. First. They have affronted their 
God by turning their back upon him, as if he were not worthy their notice; 
“They have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters,” in whom they have an 
abundant and constant supply of all that comfort and relief they stand in neee 
of, and they have it freely; God is their fountain of life, Ps. xxxvi. 9. There is 
in him an all-sufficiency of grace and strength ; all our springs are in him, and 
our streams from him; to forsake him is in effect to deny this. He has been to 
us a bountiful benefactor, “a fountain of living waters,” overflowing, evertlow- 
ing in the gifts of his favour; to forsake him is to refuse to acknowledge his 
kindness, and to withhold that tribute of love and praise which his kindness 
calls for. Secondly. They have cheated themselves; they forsook their own 
mercies, but it was for lying vanities. ‘They took a great deal of pains to hew 
them out cisterns, to dig pits or pools in the earth or rock, which they would 
carry water to, or which should receive the rain; but they proved broken 
cisterns, false at the bottom, so that they could hold no water. When they 
came to quench their thirst there, they found nothing but mud and mire, anc 
the filthy sediments of a standing lake. Such idols were to their worship hers 3 
and such a change did they experience who turned from God to them. ff we 
make an idol of any creature, wealth, or pleasure, or honour, if we place our 
happiness in it, and promise ourselves that comfort and satisfaction in it which 
is to be had in God only,—if we make it our joy and love, our hope aud confi- 
dence,—we shall find it a cistern, which we take a great deal of pains to hew out 
and fill, and at the best it will hold but a little water, and that dead and flat, 
and soon corrupting, and become nauseous. Nay, it is a broken cistern, that 
cracks and cleaves in hot weather, so that the water is gone when we have 
most need of it, Job vi. 15. Let us therefore, with purpose of heart, cleave to 
the Lord only ; for whither else shall we go? He hath the words of eternal life, 


14 Js Israel a servant ? 7s he a homeborn slave 2 


Why is he spoiled? 

The young lions roared upon him, and yelled, 

And they made his land waste: 

His cities are burned without inhabitant. 

Also the children of Noph and Tahapanes have broken 
the crown of thy head. 

Hast thou not procured this unto thyself, 

In that thou hast forsaken the Lorp thy God, 

When he led thee by the way ? 

And now what hast thou to do in the way of Egypt, 

To drink the waters of Sihor ? i 

Or what hast thou to do in the way of Assyria, 

To drink the waters of the river ? 

Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, 

And thy backslidings shall reprove thee : 

Know therefore and see 

That 7¢ zs an evil thing and bitter, 

That thou hast forsaken the Lorp thy God, [hosts, 

And that my fear 7s not in thee, saith the Lord Gop of 


The prophet, farther to evince the folly of their forsaking God, shews them 
what mischiefs they had already brought upon themselves by it; it had already 
cost them dear, for to this was owing all the calamities their country was now 
groaning under; which were but an earnest of more and greater, if they 
repented not. See how they smarted for their folly! 

irst. Their neighbours, that were their professed enemies, prevailed against 
them; and that was long of their sin. P 
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e 8 f I { 0, itis not. Why» 
then is it spoiled? It is because it has sold its own liberty, and enslaved itselt 
to divers lusts and passions, which is a lamentation, and should be for a 
lamentation. 

_ 2, They were impoverished, and had lost their wealth. 
into a anda country, ver. 7, but all their neighbours made a prey of it; 
ver, 15, Young lions roar aloud over him, and yell; they are a continual terror 
to him; sometimes one potent enemy, and sometimes another, and sometimes 
many in confederacy, fall upon him, and triumph over him. ‘They carry off the 
fruits of his land, and make that waste; burn his cities, wheu first they have 
plundered them; so that they remain without inhabitant, either because there 


God brought them 


ii. 16. “The children of Noph and Tahapanes” are the people of 
those cities. Noph is the city of Memphis, in the delta of the Nile. 
‘Tahapanes is supposed to be the Daphne of the Greeks, a city near 
Pelusium, on one of the lower branches of the Nile. Instead of 
“have broken the crown of thy head” we may understand, “have 

stured,” i.e., have made it bare, have taken away its glory. 

ii. 18. “Sihor” is the Nile, and “the river” is the Euphrates. 
Israel ought not to resort to Egypt and Assyria, to form alliances 


with them. The word Sihor means the “black river,” as the Greeks 
also called it. The word Nile itself is said to have the same primary 
meaning in Sanscrit, from which Von Bohlen and others have derived 
it. The name was given to the stream because of its dark and turbid 
water. Notwithstanding the black mud or earthy matter held in 
solution by the Nile, the water has always been regarded as both 
sweet and wholesome, and if allowed to stand, it clears itself, ag is 
true of the water of some other rivers. That the Euphrates is 
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rre no honses to dwell in or because those that should dwell in them are | 
carried into captivity. 

3. ‘hey were abused and insulted over, and beaten by every body; ver. 16, 
even “the children of Noph and Tahapanes,” despicable people, not famed for 
military courage or strength, “have broken the crown of thy head,” or fed 
upon it. In all their struggles with thee they have been too hard for thee, and 
thou hast always come oft with a broken head. The principal part of thy 
zountry, that which lay next Jerusalem, has been, and is, a prey to them. How 
ealamitous the condition of Judah had been of late in the reign of Manasseh, 
we find, 2 Chr. xxxiii. 11; and perhaps it had not now much recovered itself. 

4. All this was owing to their sin; ver. 17, “ Hast thou not procured this unto 
thyself?” By their sinful confederacies with the nations, and especially their 
conformity to them in their idolatrous customs and usages, they had made them- 
selyes very mean and contemptible; as all those do that have made a profession 
of religion and afterwards throw it off. Nothing now appeared of that which, 
by their constitution, made them both honourable and formidable; and there- 
fore nobody either respected them, or feared them. But this was not all; they 
had provoked God to give them up into the hands of their enemies, and to make 
them a scourge to them, and give them success against them. And thus “thou 
hast procured it to thyself, in that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God,” 
revolted from thine allegiance to him, and so thrown thyself out of his protec- 
tion; for protection and allegiance go together. Whatever trouble we are in 
at any time we may thank ourselves for it, for we bring it upon our own head 
by our forsaking God: ‘Thou hast forsaken thy God at the time that he was 
leading thee by the way;’ so it should be read. Then when he was leading 
thee on to a happy peace and settlement, and thou wast within a step of it; 
then thou forsookest him, and so didst put a bar in thine own door. 

Secondly. Their neighbours, that were their pretended friends, deceived 
them, distressed them, and helped them not; and this also was owing to 
their sin. 

1. They did in vain seek to Egy t and Assyria for help; ver. 18, ‘‘ What hast 
thou to doin the way of Egypt?’ Whei thou art under apprehensions of danger, 
thou art running to Egypt for help, Zsa. xxx. 1; xxxi.1. ‘Thou art for drinking the 
waters of Sihor, that is, Nilus. Thou reliest upon their multitude, and refreshest 
thyself with the fair promises they make thee. At other times thou art in the 
way of Assyria, sending or going with all speed to fetch recruits from thence, 
and thinkest to satisfy thyself with the waters of the river Euphrates. But 
what hast thou to do there? What wilt thou get by applying thyself to 
them? ‘They shall help in vain, shall be broken reeds to thee; and what thou 
thoughtest would be to thee as a river will be but a broken cistern. 

2. This also was because of their sin. The judgment shall unavoidably come 
upon them which their sin has deserved; and then to what purpose is it to call 
for help against it? ver. 19, ““ Thine own wickedness shall correct thee,” and 
then it is impossible for them to save thee. “‘ Know and see” therefore, upon 
the whole matter, “that it is an evil thing that thou hast forsaken God,” for 


that is it that makes thine enemies enemies indeed, and thy friends friends in 
vain. Observe here, Ist. The nature of sin. It is forsaking the Lord as our 
God; it is the soul’s alienation from him, and aversion to him. Cleaving to sin 
is leaving God. 2nd. The cause of sin. it is because his fear is not in us. It is 
for want of a good principle in us, particularly for want of the fear of God, 
that is at the bottom of our apostacy from him. Therefore men forsake their 
duty to God, because they stand in no awe of him, nor have any dread of his 
displeasure. 3rd. The malignity of sin. “It is an evil thing, and bitter.” Sin 
is an evil thing, an only evil; an evil that has no good in it; an evil that is the 
root and cause of all other evil. It is an evil indeed, for it is not only the 
greatest contrariety to the Divine nature, but the greatest corruption of the 
human nature. It is bitter. A state of sin is the gall of bitterness; and every 
sinful way will be bitterness in the latter end. The wages of it is death, and 
death is bitter. 4th. The fatal consequences of sin. As it is in itself evil and 
bitter, so it has a direct tendency to make us miserable. ‘‘ Thine own wicked- 
ness shall correct thee, and thy backslidings shall reprove thee;” not only 
destroy and ruin thee hereafter, but correct and reprove thee now; that 
is, it will certainly bring trouble upon thee. The punishment will so inevit- 
ably follow the sin, that the sin shall itself be said to punish thee. Nay, the 
punishment, in the kind and circumstances of it, shall so directly answer the 
sin, that thou mayest read the sin in the punishment; and the justice of the 
punishment shall ie so plain, that thou shalt not have a word to say for thyself; 
thy own wickedness shall convince thee, and stop thy mouth for ever, and thou 
shalt be forced to own that the Lord is righteous. 5th. The use and applica- 
tion of all this. ‘“ Know, therefore, and see” it, and repent of thy sin, that so 
the iniquity, that is thy correction, may not be thy ruin. 


20 For of old time I have broken thy yoke, 

And burst thy bands; and thou saidst, I will not transgress ; 

When upon every high hill 

And under every green tree 

Thou wanderest, playing the harlot. 

Yet I had planted thee a noble vine, 

Wholly a right seed : 

How then art thou turned into the degenerate plant of a 
strange vine unto me ? 

For though thou wash thee with nitre, 

And take thee much sope, 

Yet thine iniquity is marked before me, 

Saith the Lord Gop. 

How canst thou say, I am not polluted, 

I have not gone after Baalim ? 

See thy way in the valley, 

Know what thou hast done : 

Thou art a swift dromedary traversing her ways , 

A wild ass used to the wilderness, 

That snuffeth up the wind at her pleasure ; 

In her occasion who can turn her away ? 

All they that seek her will not weary themselves; 


21 


23 


24 


simply called “the river” will surprise no one who remembers that 
it was the only great watercourse between Judea and Assyria. Even 
the Tigris, which lies much farther east, falls into the Euphrates 
long before it reaches the ocean. 

ii. 22, “ Nitre” here is not what we mean by the word, viz., salt- 
petre, but natron, an alkali found plentifully in Egypt and elsewhere, 
and used for cleansing purposes. ‘ Sope,” also, is not our soap, but 
a kali obtained from various plants by burning, and employed like 
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In her month they shall find her. 

Withhold thy foot from being unshed, 

And thy throat from thirst : 

But thou saidst, 

There is no hope: 

No; for I have loved strangers, 

And after them will I go. 

As the thief is ashamed when he is found, 

So is the house of Israel ashamed ; 

They, their kings, their princes, 

And their priests, and their prophets, 

Saying to a stock, Thou ar¢ my father ; 

And to a stone, Thou hast brought me forth: [face - 

For they have turned ¢heir back unto me, and not ¢heir 

But in the time of their trouble they will say, Arise, and 
save us. 

But where ave thy gods that thou hast made thee ? 

Let them arise, if they can save thee in the time of thy 

For according to the number of thy cities [trouble : 

Are thy gods, O Judah. 


In these verses the prophet goes on with his charge against this backsliding 
people. Observe here, P 

First. The sin itself that he charges them with, and that is idolatry, that great 
provocation which they were so notoriously guilt of. 1. They frequented the 
places of idol worship; ver. 20, ‘upon every high hill, and under every green 
tree;” in the high places and the groves, such as the heathen had a foolish ~ 
fondness and veneration for. Thou wanderest first to one, and then to another, 
like one unsettled, and still uneasy and unsatisfied; but in all playing the harlot, 
worshipping false gods, which is spiritual whoredom, and was commonly accom- 

anied with corporal whoredom too. Note, They that leave God wander end- ~ 
essly, and a vagrant lust is insatiable. 2. They made images for themselves, 
and gave Divine honour to them, ver. 26, 27. Not only the common people, but 
even the kings and princes, that should have restrained the people from doing 
ill, and the priests and prophets, that should have taught them to do well, were 
themselves so wretchedly sottish and stupid, and under the power of such a 
strong delusion, as to say to a stock, “Thou art my father,” that is, thou art 
my god, the author of my being, to whom I owe duty, and on whom I have 
a dependence; saying to a stone, to an idol made of stone, “ Thou hast begotten 
me,” or “brought me forth,” therefore protect me, provide for me, and bring 
me up. What greater affront could men put upon God, who is our Father 
that has made us? It was a downright disowning of their obligations to him. 
What greater affront could men put upon themselves and their own reason, to 
acknowledge that which is in itself absurd and impossible; and, by makin 
stocks and stones their parents, to make themselves no better than stocks an 
stones? When these were first made the objects of worship, they were sup- 
posed to be animated by some celestial power or spirit; but by degrees the 
thought of this was lost, and so vain did idolaters become in their imagination 
even the princes and priests themselves, that the very idol, though made o 
wood and stone, was supposed to be their father, and adored accordingly. 
3. They multiplied their dunghill deities endlessly; ver. 28, “‘ According to the 
number of thy cities are thy gods, O Judah.” When they had forsaken that 
God, who is one, and all-sufficient for all, Ist. They were not satisfied with 
any gods they had, but still desired more. ‘That idolatry being in this respect 
of the same nature with covetousness, which is spiritual idolatry, that the more 
men have the more they would have; which is a plain evidence that what men 
make an idol of, they find to be insufficient and unsatisfying, and that it cannot 
make the comers thereunto perfect. 2nd. They could not agree in the same 
od. Having left the centre of unity, they fell into endless discord; one city 
ancied one deity, and another another, and each was fond to have one of its 
own, to be near them, and to take special care of them. Thus did they in vain 
seek that in many gods which is to be found in one God only. 

Secondly. The proof of this upon them. No witnesses need be called, it is 
proved by the notorious evidence of the facts. ; 

1, They went about to deny it, and were ready to plead not guilty. They 
pretended they would acquit themselves from this guilt, washed themselves 
with nitre, and took much soap; offered many things in excuse and extenuation 
of it, ver. 22. They pretended they did not worship these as gods, but as 
demons, and mediators between the immortal God and mortal men; or that 
it was not Divine honour that they ae them, but civil respect; thus they 
sought to evade the convictions of God’s word, and to screen themselves from 
the dread of his wrath. Nay, some of them had the impudence to deny the 
thing itself; they said, “I am not polluted, I have not gone after Baalim,” 
ver. 23. Because it was done secretly, and industriously concealed, ze. viii, 12, 
they thought it could never be proved upon them, and they had front enough to 
deny it. In this, as in other things, their way was like that of the adulterous 
woman, that saith, “I have done no wickedness,” Pr. xxx. 20. 

CA Notwithstanding all their evasions, they are convicted of it, and found 
guilty. How canst thou deny the fact, and say, “I have not gone after 
Baalim?” How canst thou deny the fault, and say, “I am not polluted?” 
The prophet speaks with wonder at their impudence. How canst thou put 
on a face to say so, when it is certain: Ist. God’s omniscience is a witness 
ayainst thee? “Thine iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God.” It 
is laid up, and hidden, to be produced against thee in the day of judgment; 
sealed up among his treasures, Deu. xxxil. 34; Job xxi. 9; Hos. xiii. 12. It is 
imprinted deep, and stained before me, so some read it. Though thou endea- 
vour to wash it out, as murderers to get the stain of the blood of the person — 
slain out of their clothes, yet it will never be got out; God’s eye is upon it, and 
weare sure that his judgment is according to truth. 2nd. Thine own conscience 
is a witness against ‘thee. “See thy way in the valley.” They had worshipped 
idols not only on the high hills, but in the valleys, Jsa. lvii. 5, 6. In the 
valley over against Beth-peor, so some, where they worshi ped Baal-peor, 
Deu. xxiy. 6; Num. xxv. 3; as if the prophet looked as far back as the 
iniquity of Peor. But if it mean any particular valley, surely it is the valley 
of the son of Hinnom; for that was the place where they sacrificed their 
children to Moloch, and which therefore witnessed against them more than 


natron for washing linen, &c. Mixed with oil, it did form a sort of 
soap. “oy 

ii. 23. “ Baalim” is the plural of Baal, and alludes to the nu- 
merous Baals recognised by Eastern idolaters. Not a few of them 
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seem to have been local deities, as may be inferred from divers 
names of places mentioned in the Bible. The popular worship led to 
the name of Baal being incorporated also in the proper names of — 
persons, as found in Scripture and in other ancient records. “The 
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any other. Look into that valley, and thou canst not but know what thou hast 
one. 

Thirdly. The aggravations of this sin with which they are charged, which 
speak it exceeding sinful. ; 

1. God had done great things for them, and yet they revolted from him, and 
rebelled against him; ver. 20, ‘ Of old time I have broken thy yoke, and burst 
thy bonds.” This refers to the bringing of them out of the land of Egypt and 
the house of bondage, which me 4 would not remember, ch. ii. 6, but God did; 
for when he told them they should have no other gods before him, he prefixed 
this as a reason, “I am the Lord tiny God, that brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt;” and these bonds of theirs, which God had loosed, should have bound 
them for ever to him; but they had ungratefully broken the bonds of duty to 
that God who had broken the hows of their slavery. 

2. They had promised fair, but had not made good their promise; “ Thou 
saidst, I will not transgress.” Then, when the ged of thy deliverance was 
fresh, thou wast so sensible of it that thou wast willing to lay thyself under 
the most sacred ties to continue faithful to thy God, and never to forsake him, 
‘Then they said, “ Nay, but we will serve the Lord.” Jos. xxiv. 21. How often 
have we said we would not transgress, we would not offend any more, and 
yet we have started aside likea deceitful bow, and repeated and multiplied our 
transgressions. 

3. They had wretchedly degenerated from what they were when God first 
formed them into a people; ver. 21, “I had planted thee a noble vine.” The 
constitution of their government, both in church and state, was excellent, their 
laws righteous, and all the ordinances instructive and very significant; and a 
, aan of good men there was amongst them when they first settled in 

anaan; “Israel served the Lord,” and Rene close to him, “all the days of 
Joshua, and the elders that outlived Joshua,” Jos. xxiv. 31; they were then 
wholly a right seed, likely to replenish the vineyard they were planted in with 
choice vines. But it proved otherwise; the very next generation “ knew not 
the Lord, nor the works which he had done,” Jud. ii. 10; and so they were worse 
and worse, till they became “ the degenerate plants of a strange vine.” They 
were now the reverse of what they were at first; their constitution was quite 
broken, and there was nothing in them of that good which one might have 
expected from a people so happily formed; nothing of the purity and piety of 
their ancestors. “ Their vine is as the vine of Sodom,” Deu. xxxii. 32. This 
may fitly be applied to the nature of man; it was planted by its great Author a 
noble vine, a right seed. God made man 3 aa but it is so universally cor- 
rupt, that it is become “the degenerate plant of a strange vine,” that bears 
ag and wormwood; and it is so to God, it is highly distasteful and offensive 
to him. 

4. trey were violent and eager in the pursuit of their idolatries, doated on 
their idols, and were fond of new ones; and they would not be restrained from 
them either by the word of God or by his providences, so strong was the 
impetus with which they were carried out after this sin. They are here com- 
pared to “a swift dromedary traversing her ways;” a female of that species of 
creature hunting about for a male, ver. 23; and to the same purpose, “a wild 
ass used to the wilderness,” ver. 24, not tamed by labour, and therefore very 
wanton; “snuffing up the wind at her pleasure,” when she comes near the he 
ass, and on such an “occasion who can turn her away?” who can hinder her 
from that which she lusteth after? “They that seek her then will not weary 
themselves for her,” for they know it is to no purpose; but will have a little 
patience until she is big with young, until that month comes which is the last 
of the months which she fulfils, Job xxxix. 2; when she is heavy and unwieldy, 
and then they shall find her, and she cannot outrun them. Note, Ist. Eager 
lust is a brutish thing, and those that will not be turned away from the gratify- 
ing and indulging of it by reason, and conscience, and honour, are to be reckoned 
as brute beasts, and no better; such as were born, and still are, like the wild 
ass’s colt. Let them not be looked upon as rational creatures, 2nd. Idolatry 
is strangely intoxicating, and those that are addicted to it will very hardly be 
cured of it. That lust is as headstrong as any other. 3rd, There are some so 
violently set upon the prosecution of their lusts, that it is to no purpose to 
attempt to give check to them. They that do it weary themselves in vain. 
“ Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone.” 4th. The time will come when the 
most fierce will be tamed, and the most wanton will be manageable; when 
distress and anguish comes upon them, then their ears will be open to discipline ; 
that is the month in which you may find them, Ps. exli. 5, 6. 

5. They were obstinate in their sin, and, as they could not be restrained, so 
they would not be reformed, ver. 25. Llere is, Ist. Fair warning given them 
of the ruin that this wicked course of life would certainly bring them to at 
last, with a caution therefore not to persist in it, but to break off from it. He 
would certainly bring them into a miseralle captivity when their feet should be 
unshod, and they should be forced to travel barefoot ; and when they would be 
denied fair water by their oppressors, so that their throat should be dried up 
with thirst; this will be in the end hereof. They that affect strange gods, and 
strange ways of worship, will justly be made prisoners to a strange king ina 
strange land. Take up in time therefore; thy running after thy idols will run 
the shoes off thy feet, and thy panting after them will bring thy throat to thirst ; 
and therefore withhold thy foot from these violent pursuits, and thy throat 
from these violent desires. One would think it should effectually check us in 
the career, to consider what it will bring us to at last. 2nd. Their rejecting 
this fair warning. They said to those that would have persuaded them to 
repent and reform, “ There is no hope;” no, never expect to work upon us, or 
prevail with us to cast away our idols, for “ we have loved strangers, and after 
them we will go;” we are resolved we will, and therefore trouble not your- 
selves or us ae more with your admonitions; it is to no purpose. There is no 
hope that we should ever break this corrupt habit and disposition we have got, 
and therefore we had as good yield to it as go about to get the mastery of it. 
Note, Their case is very miserable who have brought themselves to such a pass 
that their corruptions triumph over their convictions; they know they should 
reform, but own they cannot, and therefore resolve they will not. But, as 
we must not despair of the mercy of God, but believe that sufficient for the 
pardon of our sins, though never so heinous, if we repent and sue for that 
mercy; so neither must we ran eam of the grace of God, but believe that able 
to subdue our corruption, though never so strong, if we pray for and improve 
-_ mae. A man must never say there is no hope as long as he is on this 
side hell. 

6. They had shamed themselves by their sin, in putting confidence in that 
which would certainly deceive them in the day of their distress, and pth 
him away that would have helped them; ver. 26—28, “ As the thief is ashame 
when,” notwithstanding all his arts and tricks to conceal his theft, “he is 
found,” and brought to punishment, “so is the house of Israel ashamed,” not 
with a penitent shame for the sin they had been guilty of, but with a penal 
shame for the disappointment they met with in that sin. They will be ashamed 
when they find, : 

lst. That they are forced to cry to the God whom they had put contempt 
npon. In their prosperity they had turned the back to God, and not the face ; 
they had slighted him; took on them they had forgotten him, or did what they 
eould to forget him; would not look towards him, but looked another way. 
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They went from him as fast and as far as they could; but in the time of ther 
trouble they will find no satisfaction but in applying themselves to him; theo 
; they will say, “ Arise, and save us.” Their fathers had many a time taken 
| this shame to themselves, Jud. iii. 9; iv. 3; x. 10, yet they would not be per- 
suaded to cleave to God, that they might have come to iim in their trouble 
| with the more confidence. 

pend. That they have no relief from the gods they have made their court to. 
They will be ashamed when they perceive that the gods they have made cannot 
serve them, and the God that made them will not serve them. ‘To bring them 
to this shame, if so be they might hereby be brought to repentance, they are 
, here sent to the gods whom they served, as Jud. x. 14. They cried to God 
| “ Arise, and save us.” God saith of the idols, “ Let them arise and save thee,’ 
'for thou hast no reason to expect that I should, Let them arise if they can 
| from the places where they are fixed; let them try whether they can save thee. 
But thou wilt be ashamed when thou findest that they can do thee no good; 
for though thou hadst a god for every city, yet thy cities are burnt without 
inhabitant, ver. 15. ‘Thus it is the folly of sinners to please themselves with 
that which will certainly be their grief, and pride themselves in that which 
will certainly be their shame, 


29 Wherefore will ye plead with me ? 

Ye all have transgressed against me, saith the Lorn, 
In vain have I smitten your children ; 

They received no correction : 

Your own sword hath devoured your prophets, 

Like a destroying lion. 

O generation, see ye the word of the Lorp 

Have I been a wilderness unto Israel ? 

A land of darkness? 

Wherefore say my people, 

We are lords; 

We will come no more unto thee? 

Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire? 
Yet my people have forgotten me days without number. 
Why trimmest thou thy way to seek love ? 

Therefore hast thou also taught the wicked ones thy ways. 
Also in thy skirts is found the blood 

Of the souls of the poor innocents: 

I have not found it by secret search, but upon all these 
Yet thou sayest, 

Because I am innocent, 

Surely his anger shall turn from me. 

Behold, I will plead with thee, 

Because thou sayest, I have not sinned. 

Why gaddest thou about so much to change thy way ? 
Thou also shalt be ashamed of Egypt, 

As thou wast ashamed of Assyria 

Yea, thou shalt go forth from him, 

And thine hands upon thine head: 

For the Lorp hath rejected thy confidences, 

And thou shalt not prosper in them. 


The prophet here goes on in the same strain, aiming to bring a sinful people 
to repentance, that their destruction might be prevented. 

First. He avers the truth of the charge. It was evident beyond contradic- 
tion, it was the greatest absurdity imaginable in them to think of denying it; 
ver. 29, “ Wherefore will ye plead with me,” and put me upon the proof of it? 
Or wherefore will ye go about to plead any thing in excuse of the erime, or to 
obtain a mitigation of the sentence? Your plea will certainly be overruled, and 
judgment given against you. You know ‘es have all transgressed, one as well 
as another; why then do you quarrel with me for contending with you? 

Secondly. He aggravates it, from the consideration both of their incorrigible- 
ness and of their ingratitude. 

1. They had not been wrought upon by the judgments of God whieh they had 
been under; ver. 30, “ In vain have I smitten your children;” that is, the child- 
ren, or people, of Judah. They had been under Divine rebukes of many kinds. 
God therein designed to bring them to ay parent but it was in vain; they did 
not answer God’s end in afflicting them. Their consciences were not awakened, 
nor their hearts softened and humbled, nor were they driven to seek unto God; 
they received no instruction by the correction, were not made the better by it. 
And it is a great loss thus to lose an affliction. They did not receive, that is, they 
did not submit to, or comply with, the correction; but their hearts fretted 
against the Lord, and so they were smitten in vain. Even the children, the 
young people among them, (so it may be taken,) were smitten in vain; they 
were so soon prejudiced against repentance, that they were as untractable as 
the old ones, that had been long accustomed to do evil. 

2. They had not been wrought upon by the word of God which he had sent 
them in the mouth of his servants the prophets; nay, they had killed the mes- 
sengers for the sake of the message. ‘ Your own sword hath devoured your 

rophets, like a destroying lion ;” you have put them to death for their faith- 

ulness with as much rage and fury, and with as much greediness and pleasure, 
as a lion devours his prey. Their prophets, who were their greatest blessings, 
were treated by them as if they had been the plagues of their generation; and 
this was their measure-filling sin, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 16. They killed their own pro- 
phets, 1 Thes. ii. 15. 

3. They had not been wrought upon by the favours God had bestowed upon 
them; ver. 31, “ O generation.” e doth not call them, as he might, “ O faith- 
less and perverse generation, O generation of vipers;” but speaks them fair; 
O ye men of this generation, “ see the word of the Lord;” do uot only hear it, 
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ordinary sense of the word is “lord” when it occurs in other connec- 
tions. As examples of the idolatrous bearings of the word, we give 
the following: Baal-berith, Judges viii. 33; Baal-gad, Josh. xi. 17; 
Baal-zebub, 2 Kings i. 2; Baal-peor, Psa. evi. 28; Baal-perazim, 1 
Chron. xiv. 11; Baal-zephon, Exod. xiv. 2; Esh-baal, 1 Chron. viii. 33. 
To these many others could be added. The associations of allusions 
to licentiousness with reference to Baal-worship here and elsewhere 
are justified by many well-known facts. ‘The valley meant here is 


supposed to be the Valley of Hinnom, where idolatrous rites were 
practised. For “dromedary” read “ young she-camel.” The pagan 
proclivities of Israel are compared with the conduct of she-carels 
and wild asses in the breeding season. 

ii. 25. Israel is enjoined not to continue going barefoot, and not 
to cherish insatiable thirst. The latter may point to the easer 
pursuit of evil, but the former is not so evident. Dr. A. Clarke thinks, 
with much probability, that the being unshod alludes to the conduct 
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but consider it diligently; npply your minds closely to it. As we are bid to 
hear the rod, Mic. vi. 9, for that has its voice, so we are bid to see the word, 
for that has its visions, its views. It intimates that what is here said is plain 
and undeniable. Ycu may see it very evident; it is written as with a sunbeam, 
so that he that runs may read it; ‘‘ Have 1 been a wilderness to Israel, a land of 
darkness?” Note, Those that have had any dealings with God never had reason 
to complain of him as a wilderness, or a land of darkness. He has blessed us 
with the fruits of the earth, and therefore we cannot say that he hath been a 
wilderness to us, a dry and barren land; that (as Mr. Gataker expresses it,) he 
hath held us to hard meat, as cattle fed upon the common. No, his sheep have 
been led into vreen pastures. He has also blessed us with the lights of heaven, 
and has not withheld them; so that we cannot say he hath been to us a land of 
darkness. He hath caused his sun to shine, as well as his rain to fall, upon the 
evil and unthankful. Or, the meaning is in general, that the service of God 
hath not been to any either an unpleasant or an unprofitable service. God 
sometimes hath led his people through a wilderness, and a land of darkness ; 
but he himself was then to them all that which they needed. He so fed them 
with manna, and led them by a pillar of fire, that it was to them a fruitful 
field and a land of light. The world is to those who make it their home and 
portion, a wilderness, and a land of darkness, vanity, and vexation of spirit; 
bee those that dwell in God have their lines faflen to them in pleasant places. 

4. Instead of being wrought upon by these, they were grown intolerably 
insolent and imperious. ‘They say, “ We are bords, we will come no more unto 
thee.” Now they were become a potent kingdom, or thought themselves such 
they set up for themselves, and shvok off their dependence upon God. ‘This is 
the language of presumptuous sinners; aud it is not only very impious and 
profane, but very unreasonable and foolish. Ist. It is absurd for us, that are 
subjects, to say, ‘* We are lords ;” that is, rulers, and we will come no more to 
God to receive commands from him; for, as he is King of old, so he is King 
for ever, and we can never pretend to be from under his authority. 2nd. It is 
absurd for us, that are beggars, to say, “‘ We are lords,” that is, we are rich; 
and we will come no more to God, to receive favours from him, as if we could 
live without him, and need not be beholden to him. God justly takes it ill of 
those to whom he has been a bountiful benefactor, and yet they care not either 
for hearing from him, or speaking to him. 

Thirdly. He lays the blame of all their wickedness upon their forgetting God; 
ver. 22, “They have forgotten me;” they have industriously banished the 
thoughts of God out of their minds, jostled those thoughts out with thoughts 
of their idols, and avoided all those things that would put them in mind of God. 
1. Though they were his own people, in covenant with him, and professing 
relation to him, and had the tokens of his presence in the midst of them, and his 
favour to them; yet they forgot him. 2nd. They had long neglected him, days 
without number, time out of mind, as we say. hey had not for a great while 
entertained any serious thoughts of him, so that they seem quite to have for- 
gotten him, and resolved never to remember him again. How many days of 
our lives have passed without suitable remembrance of God ? Who can number 
those empty days? 3. They had not had such a regard and affection to him as 
young ladies generally have to their fine clothes. “Can a maid forget her 
ornaments, or a bride hae attire?” No, their hearts are upon them ; they value 
them so much, and themselves by them, that they are ever and anon thinking 
and speaking of them. When they are to appear in public, they do not forget 
any of their ornaments, but put every one in its place, as they are described 
Tsa, iii. 18. And yet “my people have forgotten me.” It is sad that any should 
be more in love with their fine clothes than with their God, and should rather 
leave their religion behind them, or part with that, than leave any of their orna- 
ments behind them, or part with them. Is not God our ornament? Is he not 
a crown of glory, and a diadem of beauty to his people? Did we look upon him 
to be so, and upon our religion as an ornament of grace to our head, and chains 
about our nek, Pr.i.9, we should be as mindful of them as ever any maid 
was of her ornaments, or a bride of her attire; should be as careful to preserve 
them, and as fond toappearinthem. — ¥ te 

Fourthly. He shews them what an ill influence their sins had upon others. 
The sins of God’s professing people harden and encourage those about them in 
their evil ways, especially when they appear forward and ringleaders in sin; 
ver. 33, “ Why trimmest thou thy way to seek love ?” alluding to the practice of 
lewd women, that strive to recommend themselves by their ogling looks and 
garish dress, as Jezebel, that painted her face, and tired her head. Thus had 
they courted their neighbours into sinful confederacies with them, and com- 
munion in their idolatries; and had taught the wicked ones their ways, their 
ways of mixing God’s institutions with their idolatrous customs and usages 
which was a great profanation of that which was sacred, and made the ways of 
their idolatry worse than that of others. Those have a great deal to answer 
for, that, by their fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, make 
wicked ones more wicked than otherwise they would be. ; 

Fifthly. He chargeth them with the guilt of murder, added to the guilt of 
their idolatry; ver. 34, “ Also in thy skirts is found the blood of the souls;” 
that is, the life-blood of the poor innocents, which cried to heaven, and for 
which God was now making inquisition. Either the children that were offered 
in sacrifice to Moloch; or, it may be taken more generally, for all the inno- 
eent blood which Manasseh shed, and with which he had filled Jerusalem 
2 Kin. xxi. 16: the righteous blood, especially the blood of prophets and 
others that witnessed against their impieties. his blood was found, “not by 
secret search,” not ‘by digging,’ so the word is, “but upon all these;” it was 
above ground. ‘This intimates that the guilt of this kind they had contracted 
was certain and evident, not doubtful, or which would bear a dispute; and 
that it was avowed and barefaced, and which they had not so much sense 
either of shame or fear as to endeavour to conceal, which was a great aggra- 
vation of it. f : 

Sixthly. He overrules their plea of not guilty. Though this matter be so 
plain, yet thou sayest, “ Because I am innocent, surely his anger shall turn 
from me;” and again, “Thou sayest, I have not sinned,” ver. 35; therefore 
“] will plead with thee,” and will convince thee of thy mistake. Because 
they deny the charge, and stand upon their own justification, therefore God 
rill Join issue with them and plead with them, both by his word and by his 
rod, Those shall be made to know how much they deceive themselves, 
1. That say they have not offended God, that they are innocent, though they 
have been guilty of the grossest enormities. 2. That expect God will be recon- 
ciled to them though they do not repent and reform. They own they had been 
under the tokens of God’s anger, but they think it was causeless; and that 
they, by pleading innocency, had proved it to be so; and therefore conclude 
God will immediately let fall his action, and his anger shall be turned from 
them. This is very provoking; and God will plead with them, and convince 
them that his anger is just, for they have sinned, and he will never cease his 
controversy till they, instead of justifying themselves thus, humble, and judge, 
and condemn themselves. 

Seventhly. He upbraids them with the shameful disappointments they met 
with in rap AN te creatures their confidence, while they made tod their enemy, 
ver. 36, 37. It was a piece of ot Sapo idolatry they were often guilty of, that 
they trusted in an arm of flesh, and their hearts therein departed from the 
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, worketh death. 
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Lord; now here he shews them the folly of it. 1. They were restless and 
unsatisfied in the choice of their confidences. “ Why gaddest thou about so 
much to change thy way?” Doubtless it is because thou meetest not with that 
in those thou didst confide in which thou promisedst thyself. Those that make 
God their hope, and walk ina continual dependence upon him, need not gad 
about to change their way; for their souls may return to him, and repose in 
him as their rest. But they that trust in creatures will be perpec ues uneasy, 
like Noah’s dove, that found no rest for the sole of her foot. very thing they 
trust to fails them, and then they think t¢ change for the better, but will be 
still disappointed. ‘They first trusted to Assyria, and, when that proved a 
broken reed, they depended upon Egypt, and that proved no better. Creatures 
being vanity, they will be vexation of spirit to all those that put their econfi- 
dence in them; they gad about, seeking rest and finding none. 3. ‘They were 
quite disappointed in the confidences they made choice of ; so the prophet tells 
them they should be. “Thou shalt be ashamed of Egypt,” which thou now 
trustest in, “as” formerly “ thou wast of Assyria,” who distressed them, and 
helped them not, 2 Chr. xxviii. 20. The Jews were a peculiar people in their 
profession of religion, and for that reason none of the neighbour nations cared 
for them, or could heartily love them; and yet they were still courting them, 
were well enough served when they deceived them, 
See what will come of it; ver. 37, “ Thou shalt go forth from him,” thine am- 

Egypt ‘ disappointed, —re infecta; and 
therefore, “ with their hands upon their heads,” condoling the desperate con- 
dition of their people. Or, “'Thou shalt go forth from hence,” namely, into 
captivity in a strange land, “ with thine hands upon thine head,” holding it 
because it aches, (ubi dolor ibi digitus,—‘ where the pain is, the finger will be 
applied,) or as a people ashamed; for Tamar, in the height of her confusion, 
laid her hand on her head, 2 Sum, xiii. 19. And Egypt, that thou reliedst ou, 
shall not be able to prevent it, or to rescue thee out of captivity. They that 
wiil not lay their hand on their heart in godly sorrow, which worketh life, shall 
be made to lay their hand on their head in the sorrow of the world, which 
And no wonder that Egypt cannot help them, when God wilt 
not. If the Lord do not help thee, whence shouldI? The Egyptians ar~ 
broken reeds, for “the Lord hath rejected thy confidences ;” he will not make 
use vf them for thy relief; will neither so far honour them nor so far give 
countenance to thy confidence in them as to appoint them to be the instru- 
ments of any good to thee, and therefore “thou shalt not prosper in them ;” 
they shall not stand thee in any stead, nor give thee any satisfaction. As there 
is no counsel or wisdom that can prevail against the Lord, so there is none that 
can prevail without him, Some read it, ‘lhe Lord hath rejected thee for thy 
confidences,’ because thou hast dealt so unfaithfully with him as to trust in his 
creatures, nay, in his enemies, when thou shouldest have trusted in him only; 
he has abandoned thee to that destruction from which thou thoughtest thus 
to have sheltered thyself: and then thou canst not prosper, for none ever. 
either hardened himself against God or estranged himself from God, and 


prospered, 
CHAPTER III. 


The foregoing chapter was wholly taken up with reproofs and threatenings against the 
people of God for their apostacies from him; but in this chapter gracious invitations 
and encouragements are given them to return and repent, notwithstanding the multi- 
tude and greatness of their provocations, which are here aggravated, to magnify the 
mercy of God, and to shew, that as sin abounded grace did much more abound. Here, 
I. It is farther shewed how bad they had been, and how well they had deserved to be 
quite abandoned, and yet how ready God was to receive them into his favour upon their 
repentance, ver. 1—5. Ul, The impenitency of Judah, and their persisting in sin, is 
aggravated from the judgments of God upon Israel, which they should have taken 
warning by, ver. 6—11. III. Great encouragements are given to these backsliders to 
return and repent; and promises made of great mercy which God had in store for them, 
and which he should prepare them for by bringing them home to himself, ver. 12—19. 
IV. The charge renewed against them for their apostacy from God, and the invitation 
repeated to return and repent, to which are here added the words that are put in their 
mouth which they should make use of in their return to God, ver. 20—25, 


rP\HEY say, If a man put away his wife, 

. And she go from him, and become another man’s, 
Shall he return unto her again ? 
Shall not that land be greatly polluted ? 
But thou hast played the harlot with many lovers; 
Yet return again to me, saith the Lorp. 

2 Lift up thine eyes unto the high places, 
And see where thou hast not been lien with 
In the ways hast thou sat for them, 
As the Arabian in the wilderness ; 
And thou hast polluted the land 
With thy whoredoms and with thy wickedness. 

3 Therefore the showers have been withholden, 
And there hath been no latter rain ; 
And thou hadst a whore’s forehead, 
Thou refusedst to be ashamed. 

4 Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My father, thou art the guide of my youth? 

5 Will he reserve his anger for ever ? 
Will he keep 7¢ to the end ? 
Behold, thou hast spoken and done evil things as thou 

couldest. 


These verses some make to belong to the sermon in the foregoing chapter, 
and they open a door of hope to those who receive the conviction of the re- 
proofs we had there; God wounds that he may heal. Now observe here, : 

First. How basely this people had forsaken God, and gone a whoring from 
him. The charge runs very highhere. 1. They had multiplied their idols, and 
their idolatries. To have admitted one strange god among them had been bad 
enough, but they were insatiable in their lustings after false worships; “Thou 
hast played the harlot with many lovers,” ver. 1. She was become a common 


of harlots, who uncover or expose their feet, and that the thirst 
points to longing after heathen libations. This explanation is 
simple, natural, and in agreement with the context. The expression 
“there is no hope” is peculiar, and very likely has the force either of 
“your efforts are hopeless” or “I am desperate.” 

ii. 27. The stocks and stones here spoken of are the idols before 
which bomage was paid. The term “father” and the honour of 
paternity were very commonly ascribed to some of the old pagan 


670 


gods, as Jupiter. In accordance with this idea, the heathen called 
themselves children and offspring of various divinities—e.g., Ben- 
Hadad is ‘son of Hadad,’ Hadad being a Syrian idol. ti 
ii. 28. The prevalence of local divinities has been mentioned in 
the note upon verse 23, and the idea is here strongly suggested by 
the text; they had as many gods as cities—Baal-hamon, Baal-hazor, 


is 


Baal-hermon, Baal-meon, Baal-shalishah, kc. The Greeks and many ae 


ancient peoples dedicated cities to particular deities, put them under 
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prosticute to idols; not a foolish deity was set up in all the neighbourhood, but 
the Jews would have it presently. here was a high place in the country, but 
they had had an idol in it? ver. 2. Note, In repentance it is good to make 
sorrowful reflections upon the particular acts of sin we have been guilty of, 
and the several places and companies where it has been committed, that we 
may give glory to God, and take shame to ourselves, by a particular confession 
of it. 2. They had sought opportunity for their idolatries, and had sent about 
to inquire for new gods. “Inu the highways hast thou sat for them,” as Tamar, 
when she put on the disguise of a harlot, Gen. xxxviii. 14; and as the foolish 
woman, that sits to call passengers, who go right on their way, Pr. ix. 14, 15. 
“As the Arabian in the wilderness.” The Arabian huckster, so some, that 
courts customers, or waits for the merchants, to get a good bargain, or forestall 
the market. Or, the Arabian thief, so others, that watches for his prey; so 
had they waited either to court new gods to come among them, the newer the 
better, and the more fond they were of them; or to court others to join with 
them in their idolatries. They were not only sinners, but Satans; not only 
traitors themselves, but tempters to others. 3. They were grown very impu- 
dent in sin. They not only polluted themselves, but their land, with their 
whoredoms, and with their wickedness, ver. 2; for it was universal and unpun- 
ished, and so became a national sin. And yet, ver. 3, “‘ Thou hadst a whore’s 
forehead,” a brazen face of thy own; “Thou refusedest to be ashamed;” thou 
didst enough to shame thee for ever, and yet wouldest not take shame to 
thyse f. Blushing is the colour of virtue, or at least a relic of it; but those 
that are aa shame, we say, are past hope. Those that have an adulterous 
heart, if they indulge that, will come at length to have a whore’s forehead, void 
of all shame and modesty. 4. They abounded in all manner of sin. They 
pollut d the land not only with their whoredoms, that is, their idolatries, but 
with tneir wickedness, or malice, ver. 2. Sins against the second table; for 
how can we think those should be true to their neighbour that are false to their 
God? Nay, ver. 5, “Thou hast spoken and done evil things as thou couldest ;” 
and wouldest have spoken and done worse, if thou hadst known how; thy will 
was to do it, but thou lackedst opportunity. Note, Those are wicked indeed 
that sin to the utmost of their power; that never refuse to comply with a 
temptation because they should not, but because they cannot. 

Secondly. How gently God had corrected them for their sins. Instead of 
raining fire and brimstone upon them, because like Sodom they had avowed 
their sin, and had gone after strange gods, as Sodom after strange flesh, he only 
withheld the showers from them, and that only one part of the year. “There 
has been no latter rain;” which might serve as an intimation to them of their 
continual dependence upon God; when they had the former rain, that was no 
security to them for the latter, but they must still look up to God. But it had 
not this effect. 

Thirdly. How justly God might have abandoned them utterly, and refused 
ever to receive them again, though they should return. This would have been 
but according to the known rule of divorces; ver. 1, “ They say,” that is, it 
is an adjudged case, nay, it is a case in which the law is very express, and it is 
what every body knows and speaks of, Deu. xxiv. 4, that if a woman be once 
put away for whoredom, and be joined to another man, her first husband shall 
never, upon any pretence whatsoever, take her again to be his wife; such play- 
ing fast and loose with the marriage-bond would be a horrid profanation of that 
ordinance, and would eneily pollute that land. Observe, What the law saith 
in this ease. “They say.” Every one will say, and subscribe to the equity of 
the law in it; for every man finds something in himself that forbids him to 
entertain one that is another man’s. And, in like manner, they had reason to 
expect, that God should refuse ever to take them to be his people again who 
had not only been joined to one strange god, but had played the harlot with 
many lovers. If we had to do with a man like ourselves, after such provoca- 
tions as we have been guilty of, he would have been implacable, and we might 
have despaired of his being reconciled to us. i 

sonriely. How graciously he not only invites them, but directs them to 
return to him. 

1. He encourageth them to hope that they shall find favour with him upon 
their repentance. ‘Though thou hast been bad, yet “return again to me,” ver. 13 
which implies a promise that he will receive them: return, and thou shalt be 
welcome. God has not tied himself by the laws which he made to us, nor has 
he the peevish resentments that men have. He will be more kind to Israel, for 
the sake of his covenant with them, than ever any injured husband was to an 
adulterous wife; for in receiving penitents, as much as in any thing, he is God 
and not man. 

2. He therefore kindly expects a will repent, and return to him, and directs 
them what to say to him; ver. 4, “ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me?’ 
Wilt not thou, who hast been in such relation to me, and on whom | have laid 
such obligations, “ wilt not thou ery to me?” Though thou hast gone a whoring 
from me, yet when thou findest the folly of it sure thou wilt think of returnin 
to me; now at least, now at last in this thy day. “ Wilt thou not at this tinie, 
nay, wilt thou not from this time and forward “ery unto me?” Whatever thou 
hast said or done hitherto, wilt thou not from this time apply thyself to me‘ 
from this time of conviction and correction; now thou hast been made to see 
thy sins, ver. 2, and to smart for them, ver. 3, wilt thou not now forsake them, 
and return to me, saying, “I will go and return to my first husband, for then 
it was better with me than now?” Hos. ii.7. Or, from this time that thou 
hast had so kind an invitation to return, and assurance that thou shalt be well 
received, will not this grace of God overcome thee? Now pardon is proclaimed 
wilt thou not come in and take the benefit of it? Sure thou wilt. a 

Ist. He expects they will claim relation to God, as theirs. “ Wilt thou not 
ery unto me, My Father, thou art the guide of my youth?” First. They will 
surely come towards him as a father, to beg his pardon for their undutiful 
carriage to him, (“Father, 1 have sinned,”) and will hope to find in him the 
tender compassions of a father towards a returning prodigal. They will come 
to him as a father, to whom they will make their complaints, and in whom they 
will put their confidence for relief and succour. They will now own him as their 
father, and themselves fatherless without him; and therefore hoping to find 
mercy with him, as those penitents, Hos. xiv. 3. Secondly. ‘They will come to 
him as the guide of their youth; that is, as their husband, for so that relation 
is described, Mal. ii. 14. ' ‘hough thou hast gone after many lovers, surely thou 
wilt at length remember the love of thine espousals, and return to the husband 
of thy youth. Or, it may be taken more generally; as, “ My Father, thou art 
the guide of my youth.” Youth needs a guide. In our return to God we must 
thankfully remember that he was the guide of our youth, in the way of com- 
fort; and we must faithfully covenant that he shall be our guide from hence- 
forward in the way of duty; and that we will follow his guidance, and give up 
ourselves entirely to his conduct; that in all doubtful cases we will be deter- 

- mined by our religion. , 

2nd. He expects they will appeal to the mercy of God, and craye the benefit 
of that mercy, ver. 5, that they will reason thus with themselves, for their 
encouragement to return to him: “ Will he reserve his anger for ever?” Sure 
he will not; for he hath proclaimed his name gracious and merciful. Repent- 
ing sinners may encourage themselves with this, that Shanes God chide, he will 
not always chide; though he be angry, he will not keep his anger to the end; 


their protection, and adopted names to indicate the fact. The 
practice has been imitated among professed Christians, who dedicate 
churches, cities, &c., to particular saints, one result of which is that 
some saints have a vast number of subordinate names, and appear in 
the most opposite churacters. Thus the mother of Jesus appears as 
both black and white, pacific and warlike, according to the local 
aspect of the idolatry paid to her. The correspondences between the 
paganism condemned in Jeremiah and the saint-worship which has 
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but, “ though he cause grief, he will have compassion;” and may thus plead for 
reconciliation. Some understand this as describing their hypocrisy, and the 
impudence of that. Though thou hast a whore’s forehead, ver. 3, and art still 
doing evil as thou canst, ver. 5, yet art thou not ever and anon erying tu me, 
My Father? Even when they were most addicted to idols they pretended a 
regard to God and his service, and kept up the forms of godliness and devotion. 
It is a shameful thing for men thus to call God Father, and yet do the works 
of the devil, as the Jews, Jno. viii. 44; to call him the guide of their youth, and 
yet give up themselves to walk after the flesh; and to flatter themselves with 
expectations that his anger shall have an end, while they are continually trea- 
suring up unto themselves wrath against the day of wrath 


6 The Lorp said also unto me in the days of 
Josiah the king, Hast thou seen that which back- 
sliding Israel hath done? she is gone up upon every 
high mountain and under every green tree, and 
there hath played the harlot. 7 And I said after 
she had done all these things, Turn thou unto me. 
But she returned not. And her treacherous sister 
Judah saw it. 8 And I saw, when for all the causes 
whereby backsliding Israel committed adultery | had 
put her away, and given her a bill of divorce; yet 
her treacherous sister Judah feared not, but went 
and played the harlot also. 9 And it came to pass 
through the lightness of her whoredom, that she 
defiled the land, and committed adultery with stones 
and with stocks. 10 And yet for all this her 
treacherous sister Judah hath not turned unto me 
with her whole heart, but feignedly, saith the Lorn. 
11 And the Lorp said unto me, The backsliding 
Israel hath justified herself more than treacherous 


Judah. 


_ The date of this sermon must be observed, in order to the right understand- 
ing of it. It was “in the days of Josiah,” who set on foot a blessed work of 
retormation ; in which he was hearty, but the people were not sincere in their 
compliance with it. To reprove them for that, and warn them of the con- 
sequences of their hypoeriay, is the scope of that which God here said to the 
es and which he delivered to them. The case of the two kingdoms of 
srael and Judah is here compared; the ten tribes that revolted trom the 
throne of David and the temple at Jerusalem, and the two tribes that adhered 
to both. The distinct oie of those two kingdoms we have in the two books 
of os Kings ; and here we have an abstract of both, as far as relates to this 
matter. 

First. Here is a short account of Israel, the ten tribes. Perhaps the prophet 
had been just reading the history of that kingdom when God came to him, and 
said, ‘‘ Hast thou seen what backsliding Israel has done?” ver. 9. For he could 
not see it otherwise than in history, they having been carried into captivity long 
before he was born. But what we read in the histories of Scripture Should 
instruct us and affect us as if we ourselves had been eyewitnesses of it. She 
is called backsliding Israel, because that kingdom was first founded in an 
apostacy from the Divine institutions, both in church and state. Now he had 
seen concerning them, 

1. That they were wretcbedly addicted to idolatry. They had “played the 
harlot upon every high mountain, and under every green tree,” ver. 6; that is, 
they had worshipped other gods in their high places and groves; and no marvel, 
when from the first they had worshipped God by the images of the golden 
calves at Dan and Bethel. ‘The way of idolatry is downhill. They that are 
in love with images, and will have them, soon become in love with other gods, 
and will have them too. For how should they stick at the breach of the first 
commandment who make no conscience of the second ? 

2. That God, by his prophets, had invited and encouraged them to repent and 
reform; ver. 7, “ After she had done all these things,” (for which she might justly 
have been abandoned) “yet I said unto her, Turn thou unto me,” and | will 
receive thee. Though they had forsaken both the house of David and the house 
of Aaron, who both had their authority jure divino— from God,’ without 
dispute, yet God sent his prophets among them, to call them to return to him 
to the worship of him only; not insisting so much as one would have expected 
upon their return to the house of David as that of Aaron. We read not that 
Elijah, that great reformer, ever mentioned that; but, return to the faithful 
service of the true God, according as they had it among them. It is serious 
piety that God stands upon more than even his own rituals, 

3. That notwithstanding this they had persisted in their idolatries. “ But 
she returned not,” and God saw it. He took notice of it, and was much dis- 
pleased with it, ver. 7,8. Note, God keeps account, whether we do or no, how 
often he has called to us to turn to him, and we have refused. 

4. That he had therefore cast them off, and given them up into the hands of 
their enemies; ver. 8, ‘When I saw it’ (so it may be read) ‘that for all the 
actions wherein she had committed adultery, 1 must dismiss her, I gave her 
a bill of divorce.’ God divorced them when he threw them out of his protec- 
tion, and left them an easy prey to any that would lay hands on them; when 
he scattered all their synagogues and schools of the prophets, and excluded 
them from daring any farther claim to the covenant made with their fathers. 
Note, Those will justly be divorced from God that join themselves to such as 
are rivals with him. For proof of this, go and see what God did to Israel 

Secondly. Let us now see what was the case of Judah, the kingdom of the 
two tribes. She is called, treacherous sister Judah; a sister, because descended 
from the same common stock, Abraham and Jacob. But as Israel had the 
character of a backslider, so Judah is called treacherous, because, though she 
professed to keep close to God, when Israel was backslidden, (she adhered to 
the king; and priests that were of God’s own appointing, and did not withdraw 


succeeded it are too numerous to be overlooked, and too serious not 
to fill us with shame. On the summit of one of the loftiest churches 
at Lyons is a gigantic gilt statue of Mary, with inscriptions at the 
base, as “O Mary, this city belongs to you; protect it,” &c.; there 
are also declarations that St. Mary of Fourviéres, as she is called, 
had on sundry occasions delivered the city from cholera, &c. The 
chief features of this note are very well illustrated by Acts xix. 

ii. 32. The word for “attire” here is expiained to mean “a 
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from her allegiance, so that it was expected she should deal faithfully,) yet. she 
yroved treacherous, and false, and unfaithful to her professions and promises. 
Yote, The treachery of those who pretend to cleave to God will be reckoned 
for, as well as the apostacy of those that openly revolt from him. Judah saw 
what Israel did, and what came of it, and should have taken warning. Israel’s 
captivity was intended for Judah’s admonition, but it had not the designed 
etiect. Judah feared not, but thought herself safe, because she had Levites to 
be her priests, and sons of David to be her kings. Note, It is an argument 
of great stupidity and security, when we are not awakened to a holy fear by 
the judgments of God upon others. | It is here charged on Judah, ‘ 

1. That when they had a wicked king that debauched them, they heartily con- 
curred with him in his debaucheries, Judah was forward enough to play the 
harlot, to worship any idol that was introduced among them, and to join in any 
idolatrous usage, so that “through the lightness ” (or, as some read it, the vile- 
ness and baseness) “of her whoredom,” or (as the margin reads it) by the fame 
and report of her whoredom, that is, her notorious whoredom, for which she 
was become infamous, “she defiled the land,” and made it an abomination to 
God; for she “committed adultery with stones and stocks,” that is, with the 
most scoundrel idols, those made of wood and stone. In the reigns of Manasseh 
aud Amon, when they were disposed to idolatry, the people were so too; and 
all the country was corrupted with it, and none feared the ruin which Israel 
by this means had brought upon themselves. : ! 

2. That when they had a good king that reformed them, they did not heartily 
concur with him in the reformation. And that was the present case. God tried 
whether they would be good in a good reign, but the evil disposition was still 
the same. They “returned not to me with their whole heart, but feignedly,” 
ver. 10. Josiah went farther in destroying idolatry than the best of his prede- 
cessors had done; and, for his own part, he “turned to the Lord with all his 
heart and with all his soul,” so it is said of him, 2 Ain. xxiii. 25. The people 
were forced to an external compliance with him, and joined with him in 
keeping a very solemn passover, and in renewing their covenants with God, 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 32; xxxv. 17. But they were not sincere in it, nor were their 
hearts right with God; for which reason God at that very time said, “TI will 
remove Judah out of my sight, as 1 removed Israel,” 2 Ain. xxiii. 27, because 
Judah was not removed from their sin by the sight of Israel’s removal from 
their land. Hypocritical reformations, and ineffectual ones, bode ill to a 
people. We deceive ourselves if we think to deceive God by a feigned return 
to him. 1 know no religion without sincerity. 

Thirdly. The case of these sister kingdoms is compared, and judgment given 
upon the comporison, that of the two Judah was the worse; ver. 11, “Israel 
hath justified herself more than Judah,” that is, is not so bad as Judah is. This 
comparative justification will stand Israel in little stead. What will it avail 
us to say, we are not so bad as others, when yet we are not really good our- 
selves? Butit will serve as an aggravation of the sin of Judah, which was in 
two respects worse than that of Israel: 1. That more was expected from Judah 
than from Israel, so that Judah dealt treacherously ; they vilified a more sacred 
profession, and falsified a more solemn promise than Israel did. 2. That Judah 
might have taken warning by the ruin of Israel for their idolatry, and would 
not. God’s judgments upon others, if they be not the means of our reforma- 
tion, will help to aggravate our destruction. The prophet Ezekiel, ch. xxiii. 11, 
makes the same comparison between Jerusalem and Samaria that this prophet 
here makes between Judah and Israel; nay, and between Jerusalem and Sodom, 
and Jerusalem is made the worst of the three, £ze. xvi. 48. 


12 Go and proclaim these words toward the north, and say, 
Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lorp ; 
And J will not cause mine anger to fall upon you: 
For I am merciful, saith the Lorn, 
And I will not keep anger for ever. : 
Only acknowledge thine iniquity, 
That thou hast transgressed against the Lorp thy God, 
And hast scattered thy ways to the strangers 
Under every green tree, 
And ye have not obeyed my voice, saith the Lor. 
14 Turn, O backsliding children, saith,the Lorp ; 
For I am married unto you: 
And I will take you one of a city, and two of a family, 
And I will bring you to Zion: 
And I will give you pastors according to mine heart, 
Which shall feed you with knowledge and understanding. 
‘6 And it shall come to pass, when ye be multiplied and 
increased in the land, 
In those days, saith the Lorp, [Lorp : 
They shall say no more, The ark of the covenant of the 
Neither shall it come to mind; 
Neither shall they remember it; neither shall they visit 7¢ ; 
Neither shall that be done any more. [Lorp ; 
17 At that time they shall call Jerusalem the throne of the 
And all the nations shall be gathered unto it, to the name 
of the Lorn, to Jerusalem: 
Neither shall they walk any more after the imagination 
of their evil heart. 
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18 
house of Israel, 
And they shall come together out of the land of the north 
To the land that 1 have given for an inheritance unto 
your fathers. 
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In those days the house of Judah shall walk with the’ 
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19 But I said, How shall I put thee among the children, 
And give thee a pleasant land, 
A goodly heritage of the hosts of nations ? 
And I said, Thou shalt call me, My father ; 
And shalt not turn away from me. 


Here is a great deal of Gospel in these verses, both that which was always 
Gospel, God's readiness to pardon sin, and to receive and entertain returning, 
repenting sinners ; and those biessings which were in a special manner reserved 
for gospel times, the forming and founding of the gospel church, by the bringing 
of the children of God into it that were scattered abroad; the superseding 
of the ceremonial law, and the uniting of Jews and Gentiles, typified by the 
uniting of Israel and Judah in their return out of captivity. The prophet is 
directed to “ proclaim these words towards the north,” for they are a call te 
backsliding Israel, the ten tribes that were carried captive into Assyria, which 
lay north from Jerusalem. That way he must look, to shew that God had not 
forgotten them, though their brethren had; and to upbraid the men of Judah 
with their obstinacy, and refusing to answer the calls given them. As good 
call to them who lay many hundred miles off in the land of the north; they 
will as soon hear as these unbelieving and disobedient people. Backsliding 
Israel will sooner accept of mercy, and have the benefit of it, than treacherous 
Judah. And perhaps the proclaiming of these words towards the north looks 
as far forward as the preaching of repentance and remission of sins unto all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem, Lu. xxiv. 47. A call to Israel in the land of 
the north is a call to others in that land, even as many as belong to the election 
of grace. When it was suspected that Christ would go to the dispersed Jews 
emone the Gentiles, it was concluded he would teach the Gentiles, Jno. vii. 35; 
so here, 

First. Here is an invitation given to backsliding Israel, and in them to the 
backsliding Gentiles, to return unto God, the God from whom they had 
revolted; ver. 12, “ Return, thou backsliding Israel.” And again, ver. 14, 
“Turn, O eeepen a children,” repent of your backslidings, return to your 
allegiance; come back to that good way which you have missed, and out of 
which you have turned aside. Pursuant to this invitation, 1. They are encou- 
raged to return; “ Repent, and be converted, and your sins shall be blotted 
out,” Acts iii. 19. You have incurred God’s displeasure, but return to me, and 
“T will not cause mine anger to fall upon you.” God’s anger is ready to fall 
upon sinners, as a lion falls on his prey, and there is none to deliver; as a 
mountain of lead falling on them, to sink them past recovery into the lowest 
hell. But if they repent, it shall be turned away ; Jsa. xii. 1, “1 will not keep 
mine anger for ever,” but will be reconciled, “for I am merciful.” We that 
are sinful were for ever undone if God were not merciful; but the goodness - 
of his nature encourageth us to hope that, if we by pb Seperate undo what we 
have done against him, he will by a pardon unsay what he has said against 
us. 2, They are directed how to return; ver. 13, “ Only acknowledge thine 
iniquity ;” own thyself in a fault, and thereby take shame to thyself, and give 
glory to God. “I will not keep my anger for ever ;” that is a previous promise. 

ou shall be delivered from that anger of God which is everlasting, from the 
wrath to come. But upon what terms? Very easy-and reasonable ones; “ Only 
acknowledge thy sins.” “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 
give them.” ‘This will aggravate the condemnation of sinners, that the terms 
of pardon and peace were eens so low, and yet they would not come up to 
them. “If the prophet had bid thee do some great thing wouldest thou not 
have done it? How much more when he saith,” “ Only acknowledge thine 
iniquity,” 2 Kin. v. 13. In confessing sin, Ist. We must own the corruption of 
our nature; “acknowledge thine iniquity,” the perverseness and regularity 
of thy nature. 2nd. We must own our actual sins; “that thou hast trans- 
gressed against the Lord thy God,” hast affronted him, and offended him. 
3rd. We must own the multitude of our transgressions, that “thou hast scat- 
tered thy ways to the strangers;” run hither and thither in pursuit of thine 
idols, “ under every green tree.” Wherever thou hast rambled, thou hast left 
behind thee the marks of thy folly. 4th. We must aggravate our sin from the 
disobedience that there is in it to the Divine law. The sinfulness of sin is the 
worst ting init. ‘Ye have not obeyed my voice;” acknowledge that, and let 
that humble you more than any thing else. 

Secondly. Here are precious promises made to these backsliding children, 
if they do return, which were in part fulfilled in the return of the Jews 
out of their captivity; many that belonged to the ten tribes haying perhaps 
joined themselves to those of the two tribes, in the prospect of their deliverance 
and returning with them. But it is to have its full accomplishment in the 
gospel church, and the gathering together of the children of God, that were 
seattered abruad, to that; “ Return,” for though you are backsliders, yet you 
are children; nay, though a treacherous wife, yet a wife; “for I am married 
to you,” ver. 14, and will not disown the relation. Thus God remembers his 
covenant with their fathers, that marriage covenant; and, in consideration of 
that, he remembers their land, Lev. xxvi. 42. 

1. He ghatope to gather them together from all places whither they are 
dispersed and scattered abroad, Jno. xi.52. “I will take you one of a city, and 
two of a family,” or clan, “and I will bring you to Zion.” All those that by 
repentance return to their duty shall return to their former comfort. Observe, 
Ist. God will graciously receive those that return to him; nay, it is he that by 
his distinguishing grace takes them out from among the rest that persist in their 
backslidings; and if he had left them they had been undone. 2nd. Of the many 
that have backslidden from God there are but few, very few in comparison, 
that return to him, like the Recta of the vintage, one of a city, and two 
of acountry. Christ’s flock is a little flock; and few there be that find the 
strait gate. 3rd. Of those few, though dispersed, yet not one shall be lost. 
Though there be but one in a city, God will find out that one; he shall not be 
overlooked in a crowd, but shall be brought safe to Zion, safe to heaven. The 
scattered Jews shall be brought to J erusalem, and those of the ten tribes shall 
be as welcome there as those of the two. God’s chosen, scattered all the world 
over, shall be brought to the gospel church, that mount Zion, that heavenly 
Jerusalem, that holy hill on which Christ reigns. 

2. He promiseth to set those over them that shall be pot way blessings to 
them; ver. 15, “I will give you pastors after my heart ;” alluding to the cha- 
racter given of David when God pitched upon him to be king; 1 Sam. xiii. 14, 
“The Lord hath sought him a man after his own heart.” Observe, Ist. When 
a church is gathered, it must be governed. “I will bring them to Zion ;” not to 
live as they list, but to be under discipline; not as wild beasts, that range at 
pleasure, but as Beey that are under the direction of a she herd. “1 will 
give them pastors,” that is, both magistrates and ministers; both are God's 
ordinance, for the support of his kingdom. 2nd. It is well with a people when 
their pastors are after God’s own heart; such as they should be, such as we 
would have them be; that shall make his will their rule in all their administra- 
tions, and such as endeavour in some measure to conform to his example; that 
rule for him, and, as they are capable, rule like him. 3rd. Those are pastors 


girdle,” which is said to have been a special part of the bridal 
array. 

ii. 37. “ Yea, thou shalt go forth from him” is in the Hebrew 
«Yea, from this thou shalt go forth,” and the allusion is to Egypt 
just before mentioned; some, therefore, translate “ Yea, thou shalt 
depart thence,” or to the same effect—the alliance with Egypt would 
end in sorrow. The hands were clasped upon the head, and still are 
by Orientals in time of trouble, as is shown abundantly by Roberts. 
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iii. 1. It is correctly observed that for “they say” here, the He- 
brew is simply “saying.” Hence it has been inferred that some- 
thing has been left out, or that the chapter is in the wrong place, 
like some others in this book. As the text is the same in the old 
versions and copies, with one exception, where “saying ”’ is omitted, 
it is probable that at a very early date such a heading as occurs at 
the commencement of chapter ii. was dropped—* Moreover, the word 
of the Lord came unto me, saying, If a man,” &e. ina 
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after God’s own heart, that make it their business to feed the flock, not to feed 
themselves, and fleece the flocks, but to do all they can for the good of those 
that are under their charge; that feed them with wisdom and understanding : 
that is, wisely and “orton pnaoiaiary dy as David fed them, in the integrity of his 
heart, and by the skilfulness of his hands, Ps. Ixxviii. 72. Those that are not 
only pastors but teachers must feed them with the word of God, which is wis- 
dom and understanding, which is able to make us wise unto salvation. 

3. He promiseth that there should be no more occasion for the ark of the 
covenant, which had been so much the glory of the tabernacle first, and after- 
wards of the temple, and was the token of God’s presence with them; that 
shall be set aside, and there shall be no more inquiry after, nor inquiring 
of it; ver. 16, “ When ye be multiplied and increased in the land,” that is, when 
the kingdom of the Messiah shall be set up, which, by the accession of the 
Gentiles, will bring into the church a vast increase, (and the days of the Mes- 
siah the Jewish masters themselves acknowledge to be here intended,) then 
“they shall say no more, The ark of the covenant of the Lord.” They shall 
have it no more among them to value, or value themselves by, because they 
shall have a pure spiritual way of worship set me in which there shall be no 
occasion for any of those external ordinances. ith the ark of the covenant, 
the whole ceremonial law shall be set aside, and all the institutions of it; for 
Christ, the truth of all those types, exhibited to us in the word and sacraments 
of the New Testament, will be to us instead of all. It is very likely, whatever 
the Jews suggest to the contrary, that the ark of the covenant was in the 
second temple; being restored by Cyrus, with other “the vessels of the house 
of the Lord,” Hzr.i.7; but in the gospel temple Christ is the ark; he is the 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat. And it is the spiritual presence of God in his 
ordinances that we are now to expect. Many expressions are here used con- 
cerning the setting aside of the ark,—that it shall not come to mind, that they 
shall not remember it, they shall not visit it, that none of these things shall be 
any more done; for the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, Jno.iv. 24. But this variety of expression is used to shew, that 
the ceremonies of the law of Moses should be totally and finally abolished, 
never to be used any more; but that it would be with difficulty that those who 
had been so long wedded to them should be weaned from them; and that they 
would not quite let them go till their holy city and holy house should both be 
levelled with the ground. 

4. He promiseth that the gospel church, here called Jerusalem, shall become 
eminent and conspicuous, ver. 17._ Two things shall make it famous: Ist. God’s 
special residence and do.ninion in it. It shall be called “the throne of the 
Lord,” the throne of his glory, for that shines forth in the church; the throne 
of his government, for that also is erected there; there he rules his willing 
peiple by his word and Spirit, and brings every thought into obedience to 

imself, As the Gospel got ground, this throne of the Lord was set up there 
where Satan’s seat had been. It is especially the throne of his grace; for they 
that by faith come to this Jerusalem come “to God the judge of all, and to 
Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant,” Heb. xii, 22, 23. 2nd. The accession 
of the Gentiles to it. All the nations shall be discipled, and so gathered to the 
church, and shall become subjects to that throne of the Lord which is there 
set up, and devoted to the honour of that name of the Lord which is there both 
manifested and called upon. 

5. He promiseth that there shall be a wonderful reformation wrought in those 
that are gathered to the church; “ They shall not walk any more after the 
imagination of their evil hearts.” They shall not live as they list, but live by 
rules ; not do according to their own corrupt, appetites, but according to the 
will of God. See what leads in sin, “the imagination of our own evil hearts;” 
and what sin is,—it is walking after that imagination, being governed by fancy 
and humour; and what converting grace doth,—it takes us off from walking 
after our own inventions, and brings us to be governed by religion and right 
reason. 

6. That Judah and Israel shall be happily united in one body, ver.18. They 
were so in their return out of captivity, and their settlement ayain in Canaan; 
“ The house of Judah shall walk with the house of Israel,” as being Rertcchy 

reed, and become one stick in the hand of the Lord, as Ezekiel also foretold, 
ch, xxxvii. 16. Both Assyria and Chaldea fell into the hands of Cyrus, and his 
proclamation extended to all the Jews in all his dominions; and therefore 
we have reason to think that many of the house of Israel came with those of 
Judah out of the land of the north; though at first there returned but 
forty-two thousand, whom we have an account of Ezr. ii., yet Josephus saith, 
Ante, lib. ii. cap. 4, that some few years after, under Darius, Zeruvbabel went 
and fetched up above four millions of souls, “to the land that was given for 

an inheritance to their fathers.” And we never read of such animosities and 
enmities between Israel and Judah as had been formerly. And this happy 
coalescence between Israel and Judah in Canaan was a type of the uniting of 
Jews and Gentiles in the gospel church, when, all enmities being slain, they 
should become one sheepfold, under one shepherd. 

Thirdly. Here is some difficulty started, that lies in the way of all this mercy, 
but an expedient is found to get over it. 

-. God asks, How shall I do this for thee? not as if God shewed favour with 
reluctancy, as he punisheth with a “ How shall I give thee up?” Hos. xi. 8, 9. 
No, though he is slow to anger, he is swift to shew mercy. But it intimates, 
that we are utterly unworthy of his favours, that we have no reason to expect 
them, that there is nothing in us to deserve them, and we can lay no claim to 
them. And that he contrives how to do it in such a way as may save the honour 
of his yates and holiness in the government of the world. Means must be 
devised “that his banished be not for ever expelled from him,” 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 
How shall I do it! 1st. Even backsliders, if they return and repent, shall be 
put among the children. And who could ever have expected that? “ Behold, 
what manner of love is this!” 1 Jno. iii. 1. How should we that are so mean 
and weak, so worthless and unworthy, and so Ls eles f ever be put amon 
the children? 2nd. Those whom God puts mona the children, to them he wi 
give the pleasant Jand, the land of Canaan, that glory of all lands, that goodl 

eritage of the hosts of nations, which nations and their hosts wish for, an 
prefer before their own country; or which the hosts of the nations have now 
got possession of. It was a type of heaven, where there are pleasures for ever- 
more. Now who could expect a place in that pleasant land, that has so often 
despised it, Ps. evi. 24, and is so unworthy of it, and unfit for it? Is this the 

~ manner of men? b 

2. He doth himself return answer to this question; “ But 1 said, Thou shalt 
eall me, My Father.” God doth himself answer all the objections that are 
taken from our unworthiness, or they would never be got over. Ist. That he 
may put returning penitents among the children, he will give them the spirit of 
re wee teaching them to ery, Abba, Father, Gal. iv. 6. “Thou shalt call me m 
Father,” shalt return to me, and resign thyself to me, as a father, and that shall 
recommend thee to my favour. 2nd. That he may give them the pleasant land, 
he will put his fear in their hearts, that they may never turn from him, but may 
persevere to the end. 


20 Surely as a wife treacherously departeth from her husband, 
So have ye dealt treacherously with me, 


~ 
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O house of Israel, saith the Lorn. 
21 A voice was heard upon the high places, 
Weeping and supplications of the children of Israel : 
For they have perverted their way, 
And they have forgotten the Lorp their God 
Return, ye backsliding children, 
And I will heal your backslidings. 
Behold, we come unto thee; 
For thou art the Lorp our God. 
Truly in vain ts salvation hoped for from the kills, 
And from the multitude of mountains: 
Truly in the Lorp our God zs the salvation of Israel. 
For shame hath devoured the labour of our fathers from 
our youth ; 
Their flocks and their herds, their sons and their daughters. 
We lie down in our shame, 
And our confusion covereth us: 
For we have sinned against the Lorp our God, 
We and our fathers, from our youth even unto this day, 
And have not obeyed the voice of the Lorp our God 


Here is, First. The charge God exhibits against Israel for their treacherous 
departures from him, ver. 20. As an adulterous wife elopes from her husband, 
so have they gone a whoring from God. They were joined to God by a marriage 
covenant; but they broke that covenant; they dealt treacherously with God, 
who had always dealt kindly and faithfully with them. ‘Treacherous dealing 
with men like ourselves is bad enough; but to deal treacherously with God is 
to deal treasonably. 4 ‘ 

Secondly. Their conviction and corfession of the truth of this charge, ver. 21. 
When God reproved them for their apostacy, there were some among them, 
even such as God would take and bring to Zion whose “ yoice was heard upon 
the high places, weeping and” praying, humbling themselves before the God of 
their fathers, lamenting their calamities, and their sins, the procuring cause of 
them; for this is that which they lament; for this they bemoan themselves, 
that “they have perverted their way, and forgotten the Lord their God.” Note 
1. Sin is the perverting of our way, it is turning aside to crooked ways, and 

erverting that which is right. 2. Forgetting the Lord our God is at the 
Botton: of all sin. If men would remember God, his eye upon them, and their 
obligation to him, they would not transgress as they do. 3. By sin we embarrass 
ourselves, and bring ourselves into trouble, for that also is the dg aed of our 
way, Lam. iii. 9. 4. Prayers and tears well become those whose consciences 
tell them that they have perverted their way, and forgotten their God. When 
the foolishness re oe perverteth his way, his heart is apt to fret against the 
Lord, Pr. xix. 3, whereas it should be melted and poured out before him, 

Thirdly. The invitation God gives them to return to him; ver. 22, “ Return, 
ye backsliding children.” He calls them children in tenderness and compas- 
sion to them; foolish and froward as children, yet his sons; whom, though he 
corrects, he will not disinherit; for though they are refractory children, (so 
some render it,) yet they are children. God bears with such children, and so 
must parents. When they are convinced of sin, ver. 21, and humbled for that, 
then they are prepared, and then they are invited to return; as Christ invites 
those to that are weary and heavy laden. The promise to those that return 
is, I will heal your ssankalisinece si I will comfort you under the grief you are 
in for your backslidings; deliver you out of the troubles you have brought 

ourselves into by your backslidings, and cure you of your refractoriness and 
See to backslide. God will heal our backslidings by his pardoning mercy, his 
quieting peace, and his renewing grace. a 4 

Fourthly. The ready consent they give to this invitation, and their cheerful 
compliance with it: “ Behold we come unto thee.” This is an echo to God's 
call; as a voice returned from broken walls, so this from broken hearts. God 
saith, “ Return;” they answer, “Behold, we come.” It is an immediate speedy 
answer, without delay; not We will come hereafter, but, We do come now; we 
need not take time tu consider of it. Not, We come towards thee, but, We come 
to thee; we will make a thorough turn of it. Observe how unanimous they are 
We come; one and all. d 3 

1. They come devoting themselves to God as theirs; “ Thou art the Lord our 
God,” we take thee to be ours, we give up ourselves to thee to be thine; whither 
shall we go but to thee? for it is our sin and folly that we have gone from thee. 


B.C. 612. 


‘It is very comfortable in our returns to God, after our backslidings, to look up 


to him as ours in covenant. : : 

2. They come, disclaiming all expectations of relief and succour but from God 
only; “In vain is salvation hoped for from the hills and from the multitude of 
the mountains ;” we now see our folly in relying upon creature confidences, 
and will never so deceive ourselves any more. They worshipped their idols 
upon hills and mountains, ver. 6, and they had a multitude of idols upon their 
mountains, which they had sought unto, and put a confidence in, but now they 
will have no more to do with them. In vain do we look for any thing that is 
good from them; grille op God we may look for every thing that is good; 
even salvation itself. ‘Therefore , 

3. They come de ending upon God only as their God: “In the Lord our God 
is the salvation of Israel.’ tie is the Lord, and he only can save; he can save 
when all other succours and saviours fail. And he is our God, and wiil in his 
own way and time work salvation for us. It is very applicable to the great 
salvation from sin which Jesus Christ wrought out for us ; that is the salvation 
of the Lord, his great salvation. | ‘ : 4 

4. They come justifying God in their troubles, and judging themselves for 
their sins, ver. 24, 25. yy - 

Ist. ‘hey impute all the calamities they had been under to their idols. They 
had not only done them no good, but done them abundance of mischief, all the 
mischief that had been done them, “Shame” (that is, the idol, that shameful 
thing,) “has devoured the labour of our fathers.” Note, First. True penitents 
have learned to call sin shame, even the beloved sin that has been as an idol to 
them, which they have been most pleesed with, aud proud of, even that the 
shall call a scandalous thing, shall put contempt upon, and be ashamed of. 
Secondly, True penitents have learned to call sin, death and ruin, and to charge 
upon it all the mischiefs they suffer. It has devoured all those good things 


iii. 2. Israel watched for chances to sin as an Arab watched for 
opportunities for plunder, and does so at the present day. It might 
not be then, any more than now, that all Arab tribes were pro- 
fessional thieves and robbers, but they were famous as such. This 
allusion is a good illustration of the unchanged habits of Orientals, 
even in some of their worst features. 


iii. 6. This commences a new division, and indicates that the 
prophetic message was given in Josiah’s time. The year is not 


mentioned, but it is thought by Blayney to have been after Josiah's 
eighteenth year, though some think it must have been earlier. 

iii. 9. “Stones” and “stocks” here (literally, “stones” and “ wood”) 
show that the adultery was figarative—in other words, idolatry. — 

iii. 13. “Under every green tree” is another phrase describing 
heathenish practices, which were very commonly carried on under trees. 

iii. 14. “ For I am married unto you” is by many explained, “I 
have rejected you,” because such would be the sense in Arabic. 
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which our fathers laboured for, and left to us; we have found from our youth 
that our idolatry hath been the destruction of our prosperity. Children often 
throw away upon their lusts that which their fathers took a great deal of pains 
for; and it is well if at length they are brought (as these here) to see the folly 
f it, and to call those vices their shame which have wasted their estates, and 
levoured the labour of their fathers. They instance in the labour of their 
athers, which their idols had “devoured, their flocks and their herds, their 
ons and their daughters.” 1st. Their idolatries had provoked God to bring 
‘hese desolating judgments upon them, which had ruined their country and 
‘amilies, and made their estates a prey, and their children captives to the con- 
yuering enemy. They had procured these things to themselves. Or rather, 
2nd. These had been sacrificed to their idols, had been separated unto that 
shame, Hos. ix. 10; and they had devoured them without mercy, did “eat the 
fat of their sacrifices,” Deu. xxxii. 38, even their human sacrifices. 

2nd. They take to themselves the shame of their sin and folly; ver. 25, “‘ We 
lie down in our shame,” being unable to bear up under it; “our confusion 
coveretb us,” that is, both our penal and our penitential shame. Sin has laid us 
under such rebukes of God’s providence, and such reproaches of our own con- 
sciences, as surround us and fill us with shame. “ For we have sinned,” and 
shame came in with sin, and still attends upon it. We are sinners by descent ; 
guilt and corruption are entailed upon us: “ We and our fathers have sinned ;” 
we were sinners betimes; we began early in a course of sin; we have sinned 
“from our youth;” we have continued in it, have sinned “ even unto this day,” 
though often called to repent and forsake our sins. And that which is the 
malignity of sin, the worst thing in it, is the affront we have Pe upon God by 
it: “ We have not obeyed the voice of the Lord our God,” forbidding us to sin, 
and commanding us, when we have sinned, to repent. Now all this seems to be 
the language of tne penitents of the house of Israel, ver. 20, of the ten tribes : 
either of those that were in captivity or those of them that remained in their 
own land. And the prophet takes notice of their repentance, to provoke the 
men of Judah to a holy emulation. David used it as an argument with the 
elders of Judah, that it would be a shame for them, that were his bone and his 
flesh, to be the last in bringing the king back, when the men of Israel appeared 
forward in it, 2 Sam. xix. 11, 12. So the prophet excites Judah to repent. 
because Israel did. And wellit were ifthe zeal of others, less likely, would 
provoke us to strive to get before them, and go beyond them in that which is 


good, 
CHAPTER IV. 


It should seem that the first two verses of this chapter might better have been joined to | 
the close of the foregoing chapter, for they are directed to Israel, the ten tribes, by way 
of reply to their compliance with God’s call, directing and encouraging’ them to hold 
their resolution, ver. 1, 2. The rest of the chapter concerns Judah and Jerusalem. I. 
They are called to repent and reform, ver. 3,4. II. They are warned of the advance 
of Nebuchadnezzar and his forces against them, and are told it is for their sins, from 
which they are again exhorted to wash themselves, ver. 5—18. III. To affect them the 
more with the greatness of the desolation that was coming, the prophet doth himself | 
bitterly lament it, and sympathize with his people in the calamities it brought upon 
them, and the plunge it brought them to, representing it as a reduction of the world 
to its first chaos, ver. 19—31. 


F thou wilt return, O Israel, 
Saith the Lorp, return unto me: 
And if thou wilt put away thine abominations out of my 
Then shalt thou not remove. [sight, 
2 And thou shalt swear, The Lorp liveth, 
In truth, in judgment, and in righteousness ; 
And the nations shall bless themselves in him, 
And in him shall they glory. 


When God called to backsliding Israel to return, ch. iii. 22, they presently 
answered, Lord, we return; now God here takes notice of their answer, and 
by way of reply tu it, 

First. He directs them how to pursue their good resolutions. Dost thou say 
thou wilt return? 1. Then thou must return unto me; make a thorough work 
of it. Do not only turn from thine idolatries, but return to the instituted 
worship of the God of Israel. Or, Thou must return speedily, and not delay; 
as Isa. xxi. 12, “If ye will sig eS enquire ye;” so, if you will return unto me, 
return ye; do not talk of it, but doit. 2. Thou must utterly abandon all sin, 
and not retain any of the relics of idolatry; “ Put away thine abominations out 
of my sight,” that is, out of all places, for every place is under the eye of God; 
especially out of the temple, the house which he had in a particular manner his 
eye upon, to see that it was kept clean. It intimates that their idolatries were 
not only obvious, but offensive to the eye of God; they were abominations 
which he could not endure the sight of: therefore, Put them away out of my 
sight; that is, put them away for this reason, because they are a provocation to 
the pure eyes of shed Felt Sin must be put away out of the heart, else it 
is not put away out of God’s sight, for the heart, and all that is in it, lies open 
before his eye. 3. They must not return to sin again, so some understand that, 
“ Thou shalt not remove,” reading it, Thou shalt not, or must not wander. “If 
thou wilt put away thine abominations, and wilt not wander” after them again, 
as thou hast done, alli shall be well. 4. They must give unto God the glory due 
unto his name; ver. 2, “Thou shalt swear, The Lord liveth.” His being shall 
be with thee the most sacred truth, than which nothing can be more sure; and 
his judgment the supreme court to which thou shalt appeal, and than which 
nothing can be more awful. Swearing is an act of religious worship, in which 
we are to give honour to God three ways: Ist. We must swear by the true 
God only, and not by creatures, or any false gods; by the God that liveth, not 
by the gods that are deaf, and dumb, and dead; by him only, and not by the 
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Lord and by Malcham, as Zeph. i. 5. 2nd. We must swear that only which is 
true, “in truth and in righteousness ;” not daring to assert that which is false, or 
which we do not know to be true, or to assert that as certain which is doubtful, 
or to promise that which we mean not to perform, or to violate the promise we 
have made. To say that which is untrue, or to do that which is unrighteous, is 
bad; but to back either with an oath is much worse. 3rd. We must do it 
solemnly, swear in judgment, that is, when thou art judicially called to it, and 
not in common conversation. Rash swearing is as great a profanation of God's 
name as solemn swearing is an honour to it: see Deu. x. 20; Mat. v. 34, 37. 
Secondly. He encourageth them to keep in this good mind, and adhere to 
their resolutions. If the scattered Israelites will thus return to God, 1. They 
shall be blessed themselves; for to that sense the first words may be read: * If 
thou wilt return to me, then thou shalt return,’ that is, thou shalt be brought 
back out of thy captivity into thy own land again, as was of old promised, 
Deu. iv. 29; xxx. 2. Or, then thou shalt rest in me, shalt return to me as thy 
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rest, even while thou art in the land of thy captivity. 2. They shall be blessings 
to others; for their returning to God again will be a means of others turning 
to him that never knew him. If thou wilt own the living Lord thou wilt 
thereby influence the nations among whom thou art, to bless themselves in him, 
to place their happiness in his favour, and to think themselves happy in being 
brought to the fear of him: see Jsa. Ixv. 16, ‘‘ They shall bless themselves in the 
God of truth,” and not in false gods; shall do themselves the honour, and give 
themselves the satisfaction, to Join themselves to him, and then “in him shall 
they glory ;” they shall make him their glory; and shall please, nay, shall pride 
themselves in the blessed change they have made. Those that part with their 
sims to return to God, however they scrupled the bargain at first, when they gu 
away, then they boast. 


3 For thus saith the Lorp 
To the men of Judah and Jerusalem, 
Break up your fallow ground, 
And sow not among thorns. 
4 Circumcise yourselves to the Lorp, 
And take away the foreskins of your heart, 
Ye men of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem: 
Lest my fury come forth Irke fire, 
And burn that none can quench 7?, 
Because of the evil of your doings. 


The prophet here turns his speech in God’s name to the men of the place 
where he lived. We have heard what words he proclaimed towards the 
north, ch. iii. 12, for the comfort of those that were now in captivity, and were 
humbled under the hand of God. Let us now see what he saith “to the men of 
Judah and Jerusalem,” who were now in prosperity, for their conviction and 
awakening. In these two verses he exhorts them to repentance and reforma- 
tion, as the only way left them to prevent the desolating judgments that were 
ready to break in upon them. Observe, 

First. The duties required of them, which they are concerned to do.. 

1. They must do by their hearts as they do Cee ground, that they expect 
any good of, they must plough it up; ver. 3, “ Break up your fallow-ground.” 
‘Plough to yourselves a ploughing,’ or ‘plough up your plough land,’ that you 
sow not among thorns; that is, that you may not labour in vain for your own 
safety and welfare, as those do that sow good seed among thorns, and as you 
have been doing a great while. Put yourselves into a frame fit to receive 


mercy from God, and put away all that which keeps it from you, and then you _ 


May expect to receive mercy, and to prosper in your endeavours to help your- 
selves. Note, Ist. An unconvinced, unhumbled heart, is like fallow ground, 
ground untilled, unoccupied. It is ground capable of pee 4a it is our 
ground, let out to us, and we must be accountable for it; but it is fallow, it is 
unfenced, and lies common; it is unfruitful, and of no advantage to the owner 
and (which is principally intended) it is overgrown with thorns and weeds, 
which are the natural product of the corrupt heart, if it be not renewed with 
grace. Rain and sunshine are lost upon it, Heb. vi. 7, 8. 2nd. We are con- 
cerned to get this fallow ground p'oughed up; we must search into our hearts, 
let the word of God divide (as the plough doth) between the joints and the 
marrow, Heb. iv. 12. We must rend our hearts, Joel ii. 13. We must pluck up 
those corruptions by the root that, as thorns, choke both our endeavours and 
our expectations, Hos. x. 11. - y : ' 

2. They must do that to their souls which was done to their bodies, when 
they were taken into covenant with God; ver. 4, “Circumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart.” Mortify the flesh and the 
lusts of it. Pare off that supertiuity of naughtiness, which hinders your 
receiving with meekness the engratted word, Jas. i. 21. Boast not of, and rest 
not in, the circumcision of the body; for that is but a sign, and will not serve 
without the thing signified. It was a dedicating sign. Do that in sincerity 
which was done in profession by your circumcision; devote and consecrate 
yourselves unto the Lord, to be to him a peculiar people. Circumcision was an 
obligation to keep the law; lay yourselves afresh under that obligation. It was 
a seal of the righteousness of faith; lay hold then of that righteousness, and so 
circumcise yourselves to the Lord. : ‘ 

Secondly. The danger they are threatened with, which they are concerned 
to avoid. Repent and reform, “lest my fury come forth like fire,” which it is 
now ready to do, as that fire which came forth from the Lord, and consumed 
the sacrifices, and which wag always kept burning upon the altar, and none 
might quench it; such is God’s wrath against impenitent sinners, “heeause of 
the evil of their doings.” Note, 1. That which is to be dreaded by us more 
than any thing else is the wrath of God; for that is the spring and bitterness 
of all present miseries, and will be the quintessence and perfection of ever- 
lasting misery. 2. It is the evil of our doings that kindles the fire of God's 
wrath against us. 3. The consideration of the imminent danger we are in, of 
falling and perishing under this wrath, should awaken us with all possible 
care to sanctify ourselves to God’s glory, and to see to it that we be sanctified 


by his grace. 
5 Declare ye in Judah, 
And publish in Jerusalem ; and say, 
Blow ye the trumpet in the land: 
Cry, gather together, and say, 
Assemble yourselves, and let us go into the defenced 
6 Set up the standard toward Zion: [ cities. 
Retire, stay not: 
For I will bring evil from the north, 
And a great destruction. 
7 The lion is come up from his thicket, 
And the destroyer of the Gentiles is on his way ; 
He is gone fortk from his place to make thy land 
desolate ; : 
And thy cities shall be laid waste, without an inhabitant. 
8 For this gird you with sackcloth, lament and howl: 


iii. 15. Dr. Henderson says, “ By shepherds or pastors in the 
Old Testament are not meant religious teachers, but civil rulers, as 
kings, princes, &c.” 

iii. 16. When Israel was restored, it would no longer possess the 
sacred ark, and would experience no disadvantage in consequence. 

iii. 18. “The land of the north” is the region into which the 
tribes of Isruel were taken captives, and over which they were 
spread. 
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iii. 21. The repentance of the people would begin upon those very 
high places where they had been guilty of their vile idolatries. — 

iv. 1. This verse and the next must be closely connected with 
the preceding. There are different opinions as to the sense. The 
Hebrew is literally, “If thou wilt return, O Israel, saith the Lord, 
to me thou wilt return ;”’ 7.e., say some, “If you will return to your 
own land, you will return first to me by repentance.” 


. 


Others say — 
it is,‘ If you will return to me. you shall return to your land and Se oe 


« 
: 
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For the fierce anger of the Lorn is not turned back 
from us. 

And it shall come to pass at that day, saith the Lorn, 

That the heart of the king shall perish, and the heart of 
the princes ; 

And the priests shall be astonished, and the’ prophets 
shall wonder. 

Then said I, Ah, Lord Gop! 

Surely thou hast greatly deceived this people and 

Saying, Ye shall have peace ; [Jerusalem, 

Whereas the sword reacheth unto the soul. 

At that time shall it be said to this people and to 
Jerusalem, 

A dry wind of the high places in the wilderness 

Toward the daughter of my people, not to fan, nor to 
cleanse, 

Even a full wind from those places shall come unto me: 

Now also will I give sentence against them. 

Behold, he shall come up as clouds, 

And his chariots shad be as a whirlwind: 

His horses are swifter than eagles. 

Woe unto us! for we are spoiled. 

O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness, 

That thou mayest be saved. 

How long shall thy vain thoughts lodge within thee ? 

For a voice declareth from Dan, 

And publisheth affliction from mount Ephraim 

Make ye mention to the nations; behold, 

Publish against Jerusalem, 

That watchers come from a far country, 

And give out their voice against the cities of Judah. 

As keepers of a field, are they against her round about ; 

Because she hath been rebellious against me, saith the 
Lorpb. [thee ; 

Thy way and thy doings have procured these ¢hings unto 

This zs thy wickedness, because it is bitter, because it 


reacheth unto thine heart. 


God’s usual method is to warn before he wounds. In these verses, accord- 
ingly, God gives notice to the Jews of the general desolation that would 
shortly be brought Epon them by a foreign invasion. This must be declared 
and published in all the cities of Judah and streets of Jerusalem, that all might 
hear and fear; and, by this loud alarm, be either brought to repentance, or 
left inexcusable. The prediction of this calamity is here given very largely 
and in lively expressions, which one would think should have awakened and 
affected the most stupid. Observe, J 

First. The war proclaimed, and general notice given of the advance of the 
enemy. It is published now, some years before, by the prophet ; but, since this 
will be slighted, it shall be published after another manner, when the judg- 
ment is actually breaking in, ver. 5, 6. The trumpet must be blown, the 
standard must be set up. Summons must be issued out to the people to 
gather together, and to draw towards Zion, either to guard that, or expecting 
to be guarded by it. There must be a general rendezvous; the militia must be 
raised, and all the forces mustered. Those that are able men, and fit for ser- 
vice, must go into the defenced cities, to garrison them. Those that are weak, 
and would lessen their provisions but not increase their strength, must retire, 
and away, and not stay. 

Secondt: . An express arrived with intelligence of the approach of the king 
of Babylon and his army. It is an evil that God will oe from the north, as 
he had said, ch. i. 15, “even a ey destruction,” beyond all that had yet come 
upon the nation of the Jews. The enemy is here compared 

1. To a lion that comes up from his thicket, when he is hungry, to seek his 
prey, ver.7. The helpless beasts are so terrified with his rouring, (as some 
report,) that they cannot flee from him, and so become an easy prey to him, 
Nebuchadnezzar is this roaring, tearing lion, “the destroyer of the nations,” 
that has laid many countries waste, and now “is on his way,” on full speed 
towards the land of Judah. The destroyer of the Gentiles shall be the 
destroyer of the Jews too, when they have by their idolatry made themselves 
like the Gentiles. He is gone forth from his place, from Babylon, or the place 
of the rendezvous of his army, on purpose against thisland; that is the prey 
he has now his eye upon, not to plunder it only, but to make it desolate; and 
herein he shall succeed to that degree, that the cities shall be laid waste 
withont inhabitants, shall be overgrown with grass as a field, so some “ead it. 

2. ‘To a drying, blasting wind, (ver. 11,) a parching, scorching wina, wnich 
spoils the fruits of the earth, and withers them. Not a wind that brings rain, 
but such as useth to come out of the north, which drives away rain, Pr. xxv. 23, 
but brings something worse instead of it; such shall this evil out of the north 
be to this people. black, freezing wind, which they can neither fence against 
nor flee from; but wherever they go it shall surround and pursue them; and 
they cannot see it before it comes, but when it comes they shall feel it. Ttisa 
“ wind of the high places in the wilderness,” or plain, or that beats upon the 
tops of the hills, or that carries all before it in the plain, where there is no 
shelter, but the ground isall champaign. It shall come in its full force “towards 
the daughter of my people,” that have been brought up so tenderly and deli- 
cately that they could not endure to have the wind biow upon them. Now this 
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fierce wind shall come against them, not to fan or cleanse them; not such a 
gentle wind, as is used in winnowing corn; but a full wind, ver. 12, a strong 
and violent wind, blowing full upon them. This shall come to me, or rather 
for me; it shall come with commission from God, and shall accomplish that 
for which he sends it. For this, as other stormy winds, fulfils his word. 

3. To clouds and whirlwinds for swiftness, ver. 13. The Chaldean army shall 
come up as clouds driven with the wind; so thick shall they stand, so fast 
shall they march, and it shall be to no purpose to offer to stop them, or to make 
head against them, no more than to arrest a cloud, or give check to a whirl- 
wind. ‘he horses are swifter than eagles, when they fly upon their prey ; it is 
vain to think either of opposing them or of outrunning them. 

4. To watchers, and the keepers of a field; ver. 15—17, “The voice declares 
from Dan,” a city which lay farthest north of all the cities of Canaan, and 
therefore received the first tidings of this evil from the north, and hastened it 
to mount Ephraim, that part of the land of Israel which lay next to Judea. 
They received the news of the affliction, and transmitted it to Jerusalem. Ll 
news flies apace; and an impenitent people, that hates to be reformed, can 
expect no other but ill news. ow, what is the news? tell the nations, those 
mixed nations that now inhabit the cities of the ten tribes; mention it to them, 
that they may provide for their own safety; but publish it against Jerusalem, 
that is the place aimed at, the game shot at. Let them know that “ watchers 
are come from a far country,” that is, soldiers, that will watch all opportunities 
to do mischief. Private soldiers we call private sentinels, or watchmen. ‘They 
are coming on a full career, and “give out their voice against the cities of 
Judah ;” they design to invest them, and make themselves masters of them, and 
then to attack them with loud shouts, as sure of victory. As keepers of a field 
surround it, to keep all out from it, so shall they surround the cities of Judah, 
to keep all in them, till they be constrained to surrender at discretion; they 
“are against her round about, compassing her in on every side:” see Lu. xix. 43. 
As formerly the good angels, those watchers and holy ones, were like keepers 
of a field to Jerusalem watching about it, that nothing might go in to its preju- 
dice, so now their enemies were as watchers and keepers of a field, surrounding 
it, that nothing might go in to its relief and succour. 

Thirdly. The lamentable cause of this judgment. How is it that Judah and 
Jerusalein come to b2 thus abandoned toruin? See how it came to this. 1. They 
sinned against God. It was all long of themselves; “She has been rebellious 
against me, saith the Lord,” ver. 17. Their enemies surrounded them as keepers 
of a field, because they had taken up arms against their rightful lord and sove- 
reign, and were to be seized as rebels. The Chaldeans are breaking in upon them, 
and it was sin that opened the gap at which they entered; “Thy ways and thy 
doings have procured these things unto thee,” ver. 18; thy aii way, and thy 
doings that have not been good. It was not a false step or two that did them 
this mischief, but their way and course of living was bad. Note, Sin is the 
procuring cause of all our troubles. Those that go on in sin, while they are 
endeavouring to ward off mischiefs with one hand, are at the same time pulling 
them upon their own heads with the other. 2. God was angry with them for 
their sin. It is the fierce anger of the Lord that makes the army of the Chal- 
deans thus fierce, thus furious; that is kindled against us, and is not turned 
back from us, ver. 8. Note, In men’s anger against us, and the violence of that, 
we must see and own God’s anger, and the power of that. If that were turned 
back from us, our enemies should not come forward against us. 3. In his just 
and holy anger he condemned them to this dreadful punishment; “ Now also 
will I give sentence against them,” ver. 12. The execution was done, not in a 
heat, but in pursuance of a sentence solemnly passed, according to equity, and 
upon mature deliberation. Some read it,‘ Now will I do execution upon them, 
according to the doom formerly passed; and “ we are sure that the judgment of 
God is according to truth,” and the execution of that judgment. 

espe The lamentable effects of this judgment, upon the first alarm given 
of it. 1. The people that should fight shall quite despair, and shall not have 
a heart to make the least stand against the enemy; ver. 8, “For this gird you 
with sackcloth, lament and howl ;” that is, you will do so when the ery is 
made through the kingdom, “ Arm, arm.” Ali will be seized with a consterna- 
tion, and all put into confusion. Instead of girding on the sword, they will gird 
on the sackeloth; instead of animating one another to a vigorous resistance, 
they will lament and howl, and so dishearten one another. While the enemy is 
yet at a distance, they will give up all for gone, and cry, “ Woe unto us! for we 
are spoiled,” ver. 13. We are all undone; the spoilers will certainly carry the 
day, and it is in vain to make head against them. Judah and Jerusalem had 
been famed for valiant men; but see what is the effect of sin: by depriving men 
of their confidence towards God, it deprives them of their courage towards men. 
2. Their great men, that should contrive for the public safety, shall be at their 
wit’s end; ver. 9, “ At that day the heart of the king shall perish;” both his 
wisdom and his courage. Despairing of success, he shall have no spirit to do 
any thing ; and if he had he will not know what to do. His princes and privy- 
counsellors, that should animate and advise him, shall be as much at a loss and 
as much in despair as he. See how easily, how effectually God ean bring ruin 
upon a people that are doomed to it, purely by dispiriting them, “‘ taking away 
the heart of the chief” of them, Job xii. 20, 24; “cutting off the spirit of 
princes,” Ps. Ixvi. 12. The business of the priests was to encourage the people 
in time of war. They were to say to the people, “ Fear not, and let not your 
hearts faint,” Deu. xx. 2,3. They were to blow the trumpets, for an assurance 
to them that in the day of battle they should be “ remembered before the Lord 
their God,” Num. x. 9. But now the priests themselves shall be astonished, 
and shall have no heart themselves to do their office, and therefore not likely 
to put spirit into the people. The prophets too, the false prophets that had 
cried peace to them, shall be put into the greatest amazement imaginable ; 
seeing their own guilty blood ready to be shed by that sword which they had 
many a time told the people there was no danger of. Note, God’s judgments 
come with the greatest terror upon those that have been most secure. Our 
Saviour foretells that, at the last destruction of Jerusalem, men’s hearts should 
fail them for fear, Lu. xxi. 26; and it is common for those who have cheated and 
flattered neu ple into a carnal security, not only to fail them, but to discourage 
them, when the trouble comes. 

Fifthly. The prophet’s complaint of the people’s being deceived, ver. 10. It is 
expressed strangely, as we read it: ‘‘ Ah, Lord God, surely thou hast greatly 
deceived this people, saying, Ye shall have peace.” We are sure God deceives 
none. “ Let no man say, when he is tempted,” or deluded, that God has tempted 
or deluded him. But, 1. The people deceived themselves with the promises 
that God had made in general of his favour to that nation, and the man 
peculiar privileges with which they were dignified, building upon them, chee 
they took no care to perform the conditions on which the accomplishment of 
those promises, and the continuance of those privileges did depend; and had 
no regard to the threatenings which in the law were set over against those 
promises. Thus they cheated themselves, and then wickedly complained that 
God had cheated them. 2. The false prophets deceived them with promises of 
peace, which they made them in God’s name, ch. xxiii 17; xxvii. 9. If God had 
sent them, he had indeed greatly deceived the people; but he did not. It was 
the people’s fault that they gave them credit; and here also they deceived 
themselves. 3. God had permitted the false prophets to deceive, and the 


. | 
former prosperity.” Others suggest further differences, but all 


agree that the words involve a promise to the repenting. 

iv. 3. Instead of “ break up your fallow ground,” the Syriac here 
has “light for yourselves a lamp,” but modern critics agree with 
our version. 

iv. 5. The words rendered “ cry, gather together” may simply 
mean “cry aloud” or “cry abundantly ;” so Castalio, Henderson, &c. 

iv. 6. “Evil” here is misfortune. Calmet says that “ Babylonia, 


Chaldea, Assyria, and Media are constantly represented in Scripture 
as being to the north of Judea. Probably the prophets speak of the 
kings of Babylonia and Chaldea, not so much with a view to their 
geographical situation, which is rather to the east of Palestine, as to 
the course which they took in their expeditions against Judea. The 
deserts of Arabia being not practicable for an army, they commonly 
crossed the Euphrates at Tiphsah or Thapsacus, and approached 
Judea on the north side, by way of Damascus and S) ria.” 
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people to be deceived by them: giving both up to strong delusions, to punish 
them for not reeeiving the truti in the love of it. Herein the Lord was right- 
eous; but the prophet complains of it as the surest judgment of all, for by this 
means they had been hardened in their sins. 4. [t may be read with an inter- 
rogation, ‘ Hast thou indeed thus deceived this people?’ It is plain they are 
greatly deceived, for they expect peace, whereas “the sword reacheth unto the 
soul;” that is, it isa killing sword, abundance of lives are lost, and more like 
to be. Now, was it God that deceived them? No; he had often given them 
warning of judgments in general, and of this in particular; but their own pro- 
phets deceive them, and cry peace to them to whom the God of heaven doth 
not speak peace. It is a piteous thing, and that which every good man greatly 
laments, to see people flattered into their own ruin, and promising themselves 
peace when waris at the door; and this we should complain of to God, who 
alone can prevent such a fatal delusion. 

Secondly. The prophet’s endeavour to undeceive them. When the prophets 
they loved and caressed dealt falsely with them, he whom they hated and 
persecuted dealt faithfully. 

1. He shews them their wound. They were loath to see it, very loath to have 
it searched into; but if they will allow themselves the liberty of a free thought 
they might discover their punishment in their sin; ver. 18, © This is thy wicked- 
ness, because it is bitter.” Now thou seest that it is a bitter thing to depart from 
God, and will certainly be bitterness in the latter end, ch. ii. 19. It produceth 
bitter effects, and grief that reacheth unto the heart, toucheth to the quick, and 
in the most tender part; The sword reacheth to the soul, ver. 10. God can 
make trouble reach the heart, even of those that would lay nothing to heart; 
and by this thou mayest see what is thy wickedness; that it is a bitter thing 
“a root of bitterness, that bears gall and wormwood ;” and that it has reache 
to the heart,—it is the corruption of the soul, of the imagination of the thought 
of the heart. Ifthe heart were not polluted with sin, it would not be disturbed 
and disquieted as it is with trouble. 

2. He shews them the cure, ver. 14. Since “thy wickedness reacheth to the 
heart,” there the application must be made; “O Jerusalem, wash thine hands 
from wickedness, that thou mayest be saved.” By Jerusalem, he means each 
one of the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; for every man has a heart of his own to 
take cure of ; and it is personal reformation that must help the public. Every 
one must return from his own evil way, and, in order to that, cleanse his own 
evil heart; and let the heart of the city too be purified, not the suburbs only, 
as the outskirts of it. The vitals of a state must be amended, by the reform- 
ation of those that have the commanding influence upan it. Note, Ist. Reform- 
ation is absolutely necessary to salvation. ‘There is no other way of preventing 
judgments, or turning them away when we are threatened with them, but 
taking away the sin by which we have procured them to ourselves. and. No 
reformation is saving but that which reacheth the heart. There is heart- 
wickedness, that is defiling to the soul, from which we must wash ourselves, 
By repentance and faith we must wash our hearts from the guilt we have con- 
tracted by spiritual wickedness, by those sins which begin and end in the heart, 
and go no farther; and by mortification and watchfulness we must suppress and 
prevent this heart-wickedness for the future. he tree must be made good, 
else the fruit will not. Jerusalem was all overspread with the leprosy of sin. 
Now, as it is with the body in such a case, (the physicians agree that external 
applications will do no good, unless a great deal of purging physic be taken 
inwardly, to change the mass of the humours that lurk there, and to change the 
mass of the blood,) so it is with the soul, so it is with the state; there will 
be no effectual reformation of the manners without a reformation of the mind. 
The mistakes must be rectified; the corruptions there must be mortified, and 
the evil dispositions there changed. Though thou art Jerusalem, called a holy 
city; that will not save thee, unless thou wash thine heart from wickedness. In 
the latter part of the verse he reasons with them, ‘‘ How long shall thy vain 
thoughts lodge within thee?” Where hecomplains, First. Of the delays of their 
reformation; How long shall that filthy heart of thine continue unwashed? 
When shall it once be? Note, The God of heaven thinks the time long that 
his room is usurped, and his interest opposed in our souls, ch. xiii. 27. Secondly. 
Of the root of their corruption, the vain thoughts that lodged within them, 
and defiled their hearts, from which they must wash their hearts. ‘Thoughts 
of iniquity, or mischief; these are the evil thoughts that are the spawn of the 
evil heart, from which all other wickedness is produced, Mat. xv. 19; these are 
our own, the conceptions of our own lusts, Jas. i. 15; and they are most dan- 
gerous, when they lodge within us, when they are admitted and entertained 
as guests, and are suffered to continue. Some read it, thoughts of afflictions; 
such thoughts as will bring nothing but affliction and misery upon thee. Some, 
by the vain thoughts here understand all those frivolous pleas and excuses 
with which they turned off the reproofs and calls of the word, and rendered 
them ineffectual, and bolstered themselves up in their wickedness. ‘ Wash thy 
heart from wickedness ;” and think not to say, “ We are not polluted,” ch. ii. 23; 
or, We are Jerusalem; “ We have Abraham to our father,” Mat. iii. 8, 9. 


19 My bowels, my bowels! I am pained at my very heart ; 
My heart maketh a noise in me; I cannot hold my peace, 
Because thou hast heard, O my soul, 

The sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war 

20 Destruction upon destruction is cried ; 
For the whole Jand is spoiled: 

Suddenly are my tents spoiled, 
And my curtains in a moment. 
21 How long shall I see the standard, 
And hear the sound of the trumpet ? 
22 For my people és foolish, 
They have not known me; 
They are sottish children, 
And they have none understanding : 
They are wise to do evil, 
But to do good they have no knowledge 

23 I beheld the earth, and, lo, 72 was without form, and 
And the heavens, and they had no light. [void ; 

24 I beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, 

And all the hills moved lightly. 


iv. 7. “The lion” is the Babylonian monarch, also styled “the 
destroyer of Gentiles,” This last shows that Jew and Gentile were 
one to him. 

iv. 9. When it is said here that the heart of king and princes 
would perish or fail, “heart ” is used in the sense of courage. 

iv. 10. When Jeremiah says God has deceived the people, he says 
what is not altogether correct. God had promised them peace and 
prosperity, and yet he now menaces them witk conquest and ruin. 
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25 I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, 
And all the birds of the heavens were fled. 
26 I beheld, and, lo, the fruitful place was a wilderness, 
And all the cities thereof were broken down 
At the presence of the Lorn, 
And by his fierce anger. 
27 For thus hath the Lorp said. 
The whole land shall be desolate ; 
Yet will I not make a full end. 
28 For this shall the earth mourn. 
And the heavens above be black : 
Because I have spoken 7¢, I have purposed #¢, 
And will not repent, neither will I turn back from :t. 
29 The whole city shall flee 
For the noise of the horsemen and bowmen; 
They shall go into thickets, 
And climb up upon the rocks: 
Every city shall be forsaken, 
And not a man dwell therein. 
30 And when thou art spoiled, what wilt thou do ? 
Though thou clothest thyself with crimson, 
Though thou deckest thee with ornaments of gold, 
Though thou rentest thy face with painting, 
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WOMAN WITH PAINTED EYES, 
In vain shalt thou make thyself fair ; 
Thy lovers will despise thee, they will seek thy lite. 
31 For I have heard a voice as of a woman in travail, 
And the anguish as of her that bringeth forth her first 
The voice of the daughter of Zion, [child, 
That bewaileth herself, that spreadeth her hands, 
Saying, Woe is me now! 
For my soul is wearied because of murderers. 


The prophet is here in a mighty agony, and cries out like one upon the rack 
of pain, with the colic or gripes, or some such acute distemper, or as a woman 
in travail. The expressions are at, pathetical and moving, enough to melt a 
heart of stone into compassion; ‘‘ My bowels, my bowels! I am pained at my 
very heart;” and yet well and in health himself, and nothing ails him. Note, 
A good man, in such a bad world as this is, cannot but be a man of sorrows. 
“My heart makes a noise in me,” through the tumult of my spirits, and “I 
cannot hold my peace.” Note, The grievance and the grief sometimes may be 
such as that the most prudent, patient man cannot forbear complaining. ow 
what is the matter? What is it that puts this good man into such a toss? It is 
not for himself, or any affliction in his family, that he grieves thus; but it is 
purely upon the public account, it is his people’s case that he lays to heart thus, 

First. They are very sinful, and will not be reformed, ver. 22. These are the 
words of God himself, for so the prophet chose to give this character of the 
people, rather than in his own words, or as from himself. ‘ My people is 
foolish.” God calls them his people though they are foolish, They have cast 
him off, but he has not cast them off, Rom, xi. 1. They are my people whom 
I have been in covenant with, and still have mercy in store for. They are 
foolish, for “they have not known me.” Note, Those are foolish indeed that 
have not known God, especially that call themselves his people, and have the 
advantages of coming into acquaintance with him aud yet have not known 
him. They are sottish children, stupid and senseless, and have no under- 
standing. hey cannot distinguish between truth and falsehood, good and 
evil; they cannot discern the mind of God, either in his word or in his pro- 
vidence; they do not understand what their true interest is, nor on which side 
it lies. They are wise to do evil, to plot mischief against the quiet in the land; 
wise to contrive the gratification of their lust, and then to conceal and palliate 
it. But “to do good they have no knowledge,” no contrivance, no application 
of mind; they know not how to make a good use either of the ordinances or 


of the providences of God, nor how to bring about any design for the good of | 


their country. Contrary te this should be our character, Rom. xvi. 19, “I 
would have you wise unto that which is good, and simple concerning evil.” 
Secondly. They are very miserable, and cannot be relieved. He cries out 


thus, “ Because thon hast heard, O my soul, the sound of the trumpet,” and 


{ 
They expected only the former, and therefore were deceived. But 


surely as a fact they deceived themselves, by not observing the con- 
ditions and terms on which the promise depended. We shouid 
say that God had disappointed the people. It may be observed 
that the Hebrew word for “deceived” here more nearly answers to 
our word “misled.” It seldom occurs, but is the “ beguiled” of 
Gen. iii. 13. ‘ is 

iv. 11. “A dry wind of the high places,” &., is by some under- 
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seen the standard, both giving the alarm of war, ver. 19, 21. He doth not say, 
Thou hast heard, O my ear, but O my soul, because the event was yet future; 
and it is by the spirit of prophecy that he sees it, and receives the impression 
of it. His soul heard it from the words of God, and therefore he was as well 
assured of it, and as much affected with it, as if he had heard it with his bodily 
ears. He expresseth this exceeding concern, 1. To shew that, though he 
foretold this calamity, yet he was far from desiring the woful day; for a woful 
day it would be to him. It becomes us to tremble at the thoughts of the 
misery that sinners are running themselves into, though we have good hopes, 
through grace, that we ourselves are delivered from the wrath to come. 2. ‘l’o 
awaken them to a holy fear, and so to a care to prevent so great judgment, by 
a true and timely repentance. Note, Those that would affect others with the 
word of God should evidence that they are themselves affected with it. Now 
let us see what there is in the destruction here foreseen and foretold that is so 
very affecting. 

Ist. It is a swift and sudden destruction. It comes upon Judah and Jeru- 
salem ere they are aware, and pours in so fast upon them that they have not 
the least breathing time. They have no time to recollect their thoughts, much 
less to recruit or recover their strength, “destruction upon destruction is 
cried,” ver. 20, “ breach upon breach,” one sad calamity, like Job’s messengers 
treading upon the heels of another. The death of Josiah breaks the ice, an 
ee up the floodgates ; within three months after that his son and successor 

ehoahaz is deposed by the king of Egypt; within two or three years after, 
Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem and took it, andfrom thenceforward he 
was continually making descents upon the land of Judah with his armies 
during the reigns of Jehoiakim, Jeconiah, and Zedekiah, till about nineteen 
years after he completed their rain in the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
‘suddenly were their tents spoiled, and their curtains in a moment.” Though 
the cities held out for some time, yet the country was laid waste at the very 
first. The shepherds, and all that lived in tents, were plundered presently, they 
and their effects fell into the enemies’ hands; therefore we find the Rechabites 
that used to dwell in tents, upon the first coming of the army of the Chaldees 
into the land, retiring into Jerusalem, ch. xxxv. 11. The inhabitants of the 
villages soon ceased; “‘ suddenly were the tents spoiled.” The plain men that 
dwelt in tents were first made a prey of. ' 

2nd. This dreadful war continued a great while, not in the borders, but in 
the bowels of the country ; for the people were very obstinate, and would not 
submit to, but took all opportunity to rebel against, the king of Babylon, 
which did but lengthen out the calamity; they might as good have yielded at 
first as at last. This is complained of, ver. 21, ““ How long shall [ see the 
standard?” Shall the sword devour for ever? Good men are none of those 
that delight in war, for they know not how to fish in troubled waters; they 
are for peace, Ps. exx. 7, and will heartily say Amen to that prayer, ‘ Give 
ncn our time, O Lord.’ “O thou sword of the Lord, when wilt thou be 
quiet 2?” 

3rd. The desolations made by it in the land were general and universal. 
“The whole land is spoiled” or plundered, ver. 20, so it was at first, and at 
length it became a perfect chaos. It was such a desolation as amounted in 
a manner to a dissolution; not ae the superstructure, but even the foun- 
dations, were all out of course. he prophet in vision saw the extent and 
extremity of this destruction, and he here gives a most lively description of 
it; which, one would think, might have made those uneasy in their sins who 
dwelt in a land doomed to such aruin, which might yet have been prevented 
by their repentance. First. The earth is without form, and void, as it was 
Gen. i. 2; it is Tohu and Bohu, the words there used, as far as the land of 
Judea goes. It is confusion and emptiness, stripped of all its beauty, void of 
all its wealth; and, compared with what it was, every thing out of place, and 
out of shape. To a worse chaos than this will the earth be reduced at the 
end of time, when it and “all the works that are therein shall be burnt up.” 
Secondly. The heavens too are without light, as the earth without fruits. 
This alludes to the darkness that was upon the face of the deep, Gen. i. 2, and 
represents God’s displeasure against them, as the eclipse of the sun did at our 
Saviour’s death. It was not only the earth that failed them, but heaven also 
frowned upon them; and with their trouble they had darkness, for they could 
not see through their troubles. The smoke of their houses and cities which 
the enemy burned, and the dust which their army raised in its march, even 
darkened the sun, so that the heavens had no light. Or, it may be taken 
figuratively: the earth, that is the common people, were impoverished, and in 
confusion; and the heavens, that is the princes and rulers, had no light, no 
wisdom in themselves, nor were any comfort to the people, nor a guide to 
them: compare Mat. xxiv. 29. Thirdly. The mountains trembled, and the 
hills moved lightly, ver. 24, so formidable were the appearances of God against 
his people, as in the days of old _ had been for them, that “the mountains 
skipped like rams, and the little hills like lambs,” Ps. cxiv. 4. The everlast- 
ing mountains seemed to be scattered, Hab. iii.6. The mountains on which 
they had worshipped their idols, the mountains over which they had looked 
for succours, all trembled as if they had been conscious of the people’s guilt. 
The mountains, those among them that seemed to be highest and strongest, 
and of the firmest resolution, yet trembled at the approach of the Chaldean 
army. The hills moved lightly, as being eased of the burthen of a sinful nation, 
Isa. i. 24. Fourthly. Not the earth only, but the air was dispeopled and left 
uninhabited, ver. 25. I beheld the cities, the countries that used to be popu- 
lous, and lo, there was no man to be seen; all the inhabitants were either 
killed or fled, or taken captives, such a ruining, depopulating thing is sin. 
Nay, even “ the birds of the heavens,” that used to fly about, and “ sing among 
the branches,” were now fled away, and no more to be seen or heard. The 
land of Judah is now become like the lake of Sodom, over which, they say, 
no bird flies: see Deu. xxix. 23. The enemies shall make such havoe of the 
country that they shall not so much as leave a bird alive in it. Fifthly. Both 
the ground and the houses shall be laid waste; ver. 26, Lo, the fruitful place 
was a wilderness,” being deserted by the inhabitants that should cultivate it, 
and then soon overgrown with thorns and briars. Or, being trodden down by 
the destroying army of the enemy. The cities also and their gates and walls 
are broken down, and levelled with the ground. Those that look no farther 
than second causes impute it to the policy and fury of the invaders; but the 

rophet, who looked to the first cause, saith it is “at the presence of the 
Lord,” at his face, that is, the anger of his countenance, even “by his fierce 
anger,” that this was done. Even angry men cannot do us any real hurt, 
unless God be angry with us. If our ways please him all is well. Sizxthly. 
‘The meaning of all this is that the nation shall be entirely ruined, and ever 
part of it shall share in the destruction ; neither town nor country shall 
escape. Ist. Not the country, for “the whole land shall be desolate ;” corn 
Jand, and pasture land, both common and enclosed, it shall all be laid waste, 
ver. 27; the conquerors will have occasion for it all. 2nd. Not the men; for, 
ver. 29, “ the whole city shall flee,” all the inhabitants of the towns shall uit 
their habit&itions by consent, “for fear of the horsemen and bowmen.” Rather 
than lie exposed to their fury they shall “‘go into the thickets,” where they 
are in danger to be torn by briars, nay, to be torn in pieces by wild beasts; 
aud they shall “climb up upun the rocks,” where their lodging will be har 
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stood of a hot wind, and by others of a strong blast from the hills of 

the wilderness. This northern blast would come upon Israel, not to 

winnow, but to scatter. It is of course a figure for the Babylonian 

invasion. 

ri iv. 15. The tribe of Dan was on the northern part of the land, and 

would first raise the alarm. Mount Ephraim was nearer Jerusalem. 
iv. 16. The “watchers” here are the besiegers, who will keep 

uard round Jerusalem, as the keepers of a field watch over it. 
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and cold, and the precipice dangerous. Let us not be over fond of our housea 
and cities, for the time may come when rocks and thickets muy be pre-= 
ferable, and chosen rather. ‘This shall be the common case, for “every city 
shall be forsaken,” and not a man shall be left that dares dwell therein, 
Both government and trade shall be at an end, and all civil societies and 
incorporations dissolved. It is a very dismal idea which this gives of the 
approaching desolation; but in the midst of all these threatenings comes in 
one comfortable word, ver, 27, “ Yet will not 1 make a full end:” not a total 
consumption, for God will reserve a remnant to himself, that shull be bid in 
the day of the Lord’s anger; not a final consumption, for Jerusalem shall 
again be built, and the land inhabited. This comes in here in the midst of 
the threatenings, for the comfort of those that trembled at God’s word; and 
it speaks to us the changeableness of God’s providence, as it breaks down so 
it raiseth up again. Every end of our comforts is not a full end, however 
we may be ready to think itso, And it speaks the unchangeableness of God's 
covenant, which stands so firm that though he may correct his people very 
severely, yet he will not cast them off, ch. xxx. 11. 

4. Their case was helpless, and without remedy. 1. God would not help 
them; so he tells them plainly, ver, 28. And if the Lord do not help them, 
who can? This is that which makes their case deplorable; for this “the earth 
mourns, and the heavens above are black.” ‘There are no prospects but what 
are very dismal, “ because I have spoken it,” 1 have given the word, which 
shall not be called back; “I have purposed it,” it is a consumption decreed 
determined, and I will not repent,” not change this way, but proceed in it, and 
will not turn back from it. hey would not repent and turn back from the 
way of their sins, ch. ii, 25, and thereture God will not repent and turn back 
from the way of his judgments. 2. They could not help themselves, ver. 30, 31. 
When the thing appeared at a distance they Gattanat themsalven with hopes 
that, though God should not appear for them as he had done for Hezekiah 
against the Assyrian army, yet they should find some means or other to secure 
themselves, and give check to the forces of the enemy. But the prophet tells 
them that when it comes to the setting to they will be quite at aloss. ‘“ When 
thou art spoiled, what wilt thou do?” What course wilt thoutake? Sit down 
now, and consider this in time. He assures them that, whatever were now their 
contrivances and confidences, 

ist. They will then be despised by their allies whom they depended upon for 
| assistance. He had often compared the sin of Jerusalem to whoredom, not 

only her idolatry, but her trust in creatures, in the neighbouring powers. Now 

, here he compares her to a harlot, abandoned by all the lewd ones that used 
| to make court to her. She is supposed to do all she can to keep up her interest 
in their affections; she doth what she can to make herself appear considerable 
among the nations, and a valuable ally ; compliments them by her ambassadors 
| to the highest degree, to engage them to stand by her now in her distress. 
| She clothes herself with crimson, as if she were rich; and decks herself with 
| ornaments of gold, as if her treasures were still as full as ever they had been. 
| She rents her face with painting, puts the best colours she can upon her 
| present distresses, and doth her utmost to palliate and extenuate her losses; 
sets a good face uponit. But this painting, though it beautifies the face for 
‘the present, really rents it; the frequent use of paint spoils the skin, cracks 
it, and makes it rough; so the case, which by false colours has been made to 
appear better than really it was, when truth comes to light will look so much 
the worse. And, after all, “in vain shalt thou make thyself fair;” all thy 
neighbours are sensible how low thou art brought; the Chaldeans will strip 
thee of thy crimson and ornaments, and then a? confederates will not only 
slight thee, and refuse to give thee any succour, but they will join with those 
that seek thy life, that they may come in for a share in the prey of so rich a 
country. Here seems to be an allusion to the story of Jezebel, who thought, 
by making herself look fair and fine, to have outfaced her doom; but in vain, 
2 Kin. ix. 33. See what creatures prove when we confide in them, how 
treacherous they are; instead of saving the life they seek the life; they often 
change so as that they will sooner do us an ill turn than any service. And 
see to how little purpose it is for those that have by sin deformed themselves 
| in God’s eyes to think by any arts they can use to beautify themselves in the 
eye of the world. ‘ ; iw A ? 

2nd. They will then be themselves in despair; will find their troubles to be 
like the pains of a womag in travail, which she cannot escape. “ I have heard 
| the voice of the daughter of Zion,” her groans echoing to the triumphant 
shouts of the Chaldean army which he heard, ver. 15; it is “like the voice 
of a woman in travail,” whose pain is exquisite, and the fruit of sin, and the 
curse too, Gen. iii. 16; and extorts lamentable outcries, especially of a woman 
in travail of her first child, who, having never known betore what that pain 
is, is the more terrified by it. ‘Troubles are most grievous to those that have 
not been used to them. Zion, in this distress, since her neighbours refuse to 
pity her, bewaileth herself, fetching deep sighs, so the word signifies; and 
she spreads her hands, either wringing them for grief or reaching them forth 
for succour; and all the cry is, “ Woe is me now,” now the decree is gone forth 
against her, and is past recall, for “my soul is wearied because of murderers. 
The Chaldean soldiers put all to the sword that gave them any opposition, so 
that the land was full of murders. Zion was weary of hearing tragical stories 
from all parts of the country, and cried our, Woe is me. It was well if their 
sufferings put them in mind of their sins, the murders committed upon them, 
of the murders committed by them; for God was now making inquisition for 
the innocent blood shed in Jerusalem, which the Lord would not pardon, 
2 Kin. xxiv. 4. Note, As sin will find out the sinner, so sorrow will sooner or 


later find out the secure, 


CHAPTER Y. 


Reproofs for sin and threatenings of judgment are intermixed in this chapter, and are set 
the one over against the other; Judgments are threatened, that the reproofs of sin 
might be the more effectual to bring them to repentance; sin is discovered, that God 
might be justified in the judgments threatened. A. The sins they are charged with 
are, very great injustice, ver. 1; hypocrisy in religion, ver. 2; incorrigibleness, ver. 3; 
both poor and rich, corrupt and debauched, ver. 4, 5; idolatry and adultery, ver. 7, 8; 
treacherous departures from God, ver. 11; and an impudent defiance of him, ver. 12, 13; 
and that which is at the bottom of all this, want of the fear of God, notwithstanding 
the frequent calls given them to fear him, ver. 20—24; and in the close of the chapter 
they are charged with violence and oppression, ver. 26—28; and a combination of those 
to debauch the nation that should have been active to reform it, ver. 30, 31. II, The 
judgments they are threatened with are very terrible: in general they shall be reckoned 
with, ver. 9, 29; a foreign enemy shall be brought in upon them, ver. 15—17; shall 
set guards upon them, ver. 6; shall destroy their fortifications, ver. 10; shall carry 
them away into captivity, ver. 19; and keep all good things from them, ver. 25; and 
herein the words of God’s prophets shall be fulfilled, ver. 14. But, III. Here is an 
intimation, twice given, that God would in the midst of wrath remember merey, and 
not utterly destroy them, ver. 10,18 This was the scope and purport of Jeremiah’s 
preaching in the latter end of Josiah’s reign, and the beginning of Jehoiakim's, but the 
success did not answer expectation, ~ 
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iv. 19—21. “Most interpreters consider these words to be the 
language of the prophet,” says Dr. Henderson; “ but they may mi 
appropriately be regarded as those of the Jewish state personifie i 
which is introduced as experiencing the most acute anguish on re- 
ceiving the painful intelligence of the near approach of the enemy. 
Not only does the mention of tents and tent-curtains suggest the 
idea of more than one person, but the comparison of the language 
here employed with that found in the strictly parallel meee (chap. 
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h UN ve to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, 
And see now, and know, and seek in the broad places 


If ye can find a man, [ thereof, 


If there be any that executeth judgment, 
That seeketh the truth; and I will pardon it. 
2 And though they say, The Lorp liveth ; 
Surely they swear falsely. 
3 O Lorp, ave not thine eyes upon the truth ? 
Thou hast stricken them, but they have not grieved ; 
Thou hast consumed them, du¢ they have refused to 
receive correction : 
They have made their faces harder than a rock ; 
They have refused to return. 
4 Therefore I said, 
Surely these are poor; they are foolish: 
For they know not the way of the Lorp, 
Nor the judgment of their God. 
5 I will get me unto the great men, 
And will speak unto them ; 
For they have known the way of the Lorn, 
And the judgment of their God: 
But these have altogether broken the yoke, amd burst 
the bonds. 
6 Wherefore a lion out of the forest shall slay them, 
And a wolf of the evenings shall spoil them, 
A leopard shall watch over their cities : 
Every one that goeth out thence shall be torn in pteces: 
Because their transgressions are many, 
And their backslidings are increased. 
7 How shall I pardon thee for this ? 
Thy children have forsaken me, 
And sworn by them that are no gods: 
When I had fed them to the full, they then committed 
adultery, 
And assembled themselves by troops in the harlots’ houses. 
8 They were as fed horses in the morning : 
Every one neighed after his neighbours wife. 
9 Shall I not visit for these things? saith the Lorp: 
And shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as 
this ? 


Here is, First. A challenge to produce any one right honest man, or at least 
any considerable number of such, in Jerusalem, ver. 1. Jerusalem was become 
like the old world, in which all flesh had corrupted their way. There were 
some, perhaps, who flattered themselves with hopes that there were yet many 
good men in Jerusalem that would stand in the gap to turn away the wrath of 
God ; and others that boasted of its being the holy city, and thought that would 
save it; but God bids them search the town, and they should scarce find a man 
in it that executes judgment, that makes conscience of what he saith and doth. 
Look in the streets, where they made their appearance, and conversed together, 
and in the broad places where they kept their markets; see if you can find a 
man, that is, a magistrate, (so some,) that executes judgment, and administers 
justice impartially; that will put the laws in execution against vice and pro- 
faneness. When the faithful thus cease and fail, it is time to ery, “‘ Woe is me,” 
Mic. vii. 1, 2, high time to ery, “ Help, Lord,” Ps. xii. 1. Or if there be here and 
there a man that is truly conscientious, and doth at least seek the truth, yet you 
shall not find him in the streets and broad places ; he dares not appear publicly 
for he shall be abused and run down; “Truth is fallen in the street,” sa. lix. 14, 
and is forced to seek for corners. So pleasing would it be to God to find any 
such, that for their sake he would pardon the city, if there were but ten 
righteous men in Sodom; if but one of a thousand, of ten thousand, in Jeru- 
salem, it should be spared. See how ready God is to forgive, how swift to shew 
mercy. But it might be said, What do you make of those in Jerusalem that 
continue to make profession of religion, and relation to God? Are not those 
men for whose sakes Jerusalem may be spared? No, for they are not sincere 
in their profession; ver. 2, “ They say the Lord liveth,” and will swear by his 
name only, but mney swear falsely; that is, 1. They are not sincere in the pro- 
fession of respect they make to God, but are false to him; they honour him with 
their lips, but their hearts are far from him. 2. Though they appeal to God 
only, they make no conscience of calling him to witness to a lien though they 
do not swear by idols, they forswear themselves, which is no less an aftront to 
God, as the God of truth, than the other is as the only true God. 

Secondly. A complaint which the prophet makes to God of the obstinacy and 
wilfulness of these people. God he pele fe to their eyes, ver. 1, but here the 
prophet appeals to his eyes; ver. 3, “ Are not thine eyes upon the truth?” Dost 
thou not see every man’s true character? And is not this the truth of their 
character, that “they have made their faces harder than a rock?” Or, “Behold 
thou desirest truth in the inward part;” but where is it to be found among the 
men of this generation? for though they say, “The Lord liveth,” yet they never 
regard him. Thou hast stricken them with one affliction after another, but 
they have not grieved for the affliction; they have been as stocks and stones 
under it, much less have they grieved for the sin by which they have brought 
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| it upon themselves. Thou hast gone farther yet, hast consumed them, hast cor- 
rected them yet more severely ; but they have refused to receive correction, to 
accommodate themselves to he design in correcting them, and to answer it. 
They would not receive instruction by the correction; they have set themselves 
to outface the Divine sentence, and to outbrave the execution of it; for “they 
have made their faces harder than a rock.” They cannot change countenance, 
neither blush for shame, nor look pale for fear; cannot be beaten back from the 
pursuit of their lusts, whatever check is siven them; for though often called to 
it, they have refused to return, and would go forward, right or wrong, as the 
horse into the battle. 
: a hinge The trial made both of rich and poor, and the ill character given of 
oth. 

1. The poor were ignorant, and therefore they were wicked. He found many 
that refused to return, for whom he was willing to make the best excuse their 
case would bear, and it ‘was this; ver. 4, “Surely, these are poor, they are 
foolish,” they never had the advantage of a good education, nor have they 
wherewithal to help themselves now with the means of instruction; they are 
forced to work hard for their living, and have no time or capacity for reading 
or hearing, so that they “know not the way of the Lord, nor the judgments of 
their God;” they understand neither the way in which God by his precept will 
have them walk towards him nor the way in which he b his providence is 
walking towards them. Note, Ist. Prevailing ignorance is the lamentable cause 
of abounding impiety and iniquity. What can one expect but works of dark- 
ness from brutish, sottish people, that know nothing of God and religion, but 
choose to sit in darkness. 2nd. ‘This is epmmonls a reigning sin among poor 
people. There are the devil’s poor, as well as God’s, who, notwithstanding 
their poverty, might know the way of the Lord so as to walk in it, and do their 
duty, without being book-learned; but they are willingly ignorant, and there- 
fore their ignorance will not be their excuse. 

2. The rich were insolent and haughty, and therefore they were wicked; 
ver. 5, “I will get me to the great men,” and see if I can find them more pliable 
to the word and providence of God. I will speak to them, preach at court, in 
hopes to make some impression upon men of polite literature, but all in vain; 
for though they “ know the way of the Lord, and the judgment of their God, 
yet they are too stiff to stoop to his government; “ ‘These have altogether broken 
the yoke, and burst the bonds;” they know their Master’s will, but are resolved 
to have their own will, “to walk in the way of their heart, and in the sight of 
their eyes.” They think themselves too goodly to be controlled, too big to be 
corrected, even by the sovereign Lord of all himself. They are for breakin 
even his bands in sunder, Ps. ii. 3. The poor are weak, the rich are wilful, anal 
so neither do their duty. 4 

Fourthly. Some particular sins instanced which they were most notoriously 
guilty of, and which cried most loudly to Heaven for yengeange! “ Their trans- 
Sapiop te re indeed, “ were many,” of many kinds, and oft repeated, “and their 

ackslidings were increased ;” they added to the number of them, and grew 
more and more impudent in them, ver. 6. But two sins especially were justly 
to be looked upon as unpardonable crimes: 1. Their spiritual whoredom 3; 
giving that honour to idols which is due to God only; “ Thy children have 
forsaken me,” to whom they were born and dedicated, and under whom they 
have been brought up, and they have “sworn by them that are no gods ;” have 
made their appeals to them, as if they had been omniscient, and their prapes 
judges. This is here put for all acts of religious worship due to God only, but 
with which they had honoured their idols. ‘They have sworn to them, so it may 
be read; have joined themselves to them, and covenanted with them. ‘They 
that forsake God make an ill change for those that are no gods. 2. Their cor- 
poral whoredom. Because they had forsaken God, and served idols, he gave 
them up to vile affections; and they that dishonoured him were left to dis- 
honour themselves and their own families. They committed adultery most 
scandalously, without sense of shame or fear of punishment ; for they “ assem- 
bled themselves by troops in the harlots’ houses,” and did not blush to be seen 
by one another in the most scandalous places. So impudent and violent was 
their lust, so impatient of check, and so eager to be gratified, that they became 
perfect beasts, ver. 8, like high-fed horses, they “neighed every one after his 
neighbour’s wife,” ver. 8. Unbridled lusts:make men like natural brute beasts, 
such monstrous, odious things are they. And that which nseravated their sin 
was, that it was the abuse of God's favours to them; when they were fed to the 
full, then their lusts grew thus furious. Fulness of bread was fuel to the fire 
of Sodom’s lusts. Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus,— Luxurious living feeds 
the flame of lust.’ Fasting would help to tame the unruly evil that is so full of 
deadly poison, and bring the body into subjection. 

Fifthly. A threatening of God’s wrath against them for their wickedness, and 
the universal debauchery of their land. 

1. The particular sudement that is threatened, ver. 6. A foreign enemy shal. 
break in upon them, and get dominion over them, and shall lay all waste. Their 
country shall be as if it were overrun and perfectly mastered by wild beasts, 
This enemy shail be, Ist. Like a lion of the forest, so strong, so furious, so 
irresistible; and he shall slay them. 2nd. Like a wolf of the evening, that 
comes out at night when he is Reeery to seek his prey, and is very fierce and 
ravenous. And the noise both of the lions’ roaring and the wolves’ howling is 
very hideous. 3rd. Like a leopard, that is very swift and very cruel, and withal 
careful not to miss his prey. The army of the enemy shall watch over their 
cities so strictly as to put the inhabitants to this sad dilemma: if they stay in, 
they are starved ; if they stir out, they are stabbed; “ Every one that goeth out 
thence shall be torn in pieces ;” which intimates, that in many places the enemy 
gave no quarter. And all this bloody work is owing to the multitude of their 
transgressions. It is sin that makes the great slaughter. 

2, An appeal to themselves concerning the a“ of it; ver. 9, “Shall I not 
visit for these things?” Can you yourselves think that the God whose name 
is Jealous will let such idolatries go unpunished? or that a God of infinite 
purity will connive at such abominable uncleanness? ‘These are things that 
must be reckoned for, else the honour of God’s government cannot be main- 
tained, nor his laws saved from contempt; but sinners will be tempted to think 
him altogether such a one as themselves, contrary to that conviction of their 
own consciences concerning the judgment of God which it is necessary should 
be supported, that they which do such things are worthy of death, Jom. i. 32. 
Observe, When God punishetl sin, he is said to visit for it, or inquire into it; 
for he weighs the cause before he passeth sentence. Sinners have reason to 
expect punishment upon the account of God’s holiness, to which sin is highly 
offensive, as well as upon the account of his justice, to which it renders us 
obnoxious; which is intimated in that, “Shall not my soul be avenged on such 
a nation as this?” It is not only the word of God, but his soul, that takes 
vengeance; and he has national judgments wherewith to take vengeance for 
national sins. Such nations as this was cannot long go unpunished; “How 
shall I pardon thee for this?” ver. 7. Not but that those who have been guilty 
of these sins have found mercy with God as to their eternal state—Manasseh 
himself did, though so much accessory to the iniquity of those times; but 
nations, as such, being only rewardable and punishable in this life, it would not 
be for the lory of God to let a nation so very wicked as this pass without some 
manifest tokens of his displeasure. 


x. 19, 20), where unquestionably the Jewish state is personified, leads 
to the same conclusion.” That the prophet here speaks in the person 
of the state was thought by some of the older critics. The language 
of verse 22 may fairly form part of the same boldly poetic language. 

iv. 23. “The earth” here may mean “the land,” but not ‘the 
world.” The prophet in his vision contemplated the ruin and havoc 
caused by war, and describes it in most forcible terms. He quotes 
from Gen. i. 2 the peculiar phrase, “ without form and void,” as our 
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translators render it, but which should be rather “a desolation and a 
waste.” The literal sense of verses 23—25 is given in verse 26. 

iv. 30. Scarlet or its kindred hues, crimson and purple, seem to 
have been coveted as much by the Jewish women as by those of 
other nations. Yet tissues of that colour were very costly, and only 
the wealthy or the extravagant procured them. As a further detail 
of costly splendour, ornaments of gold are mentioned. These, like 
the robes of crimson, scarlet, &c., were no doubt usually of foreign 
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20 Go ye up upon her walls, and destroy ; 
But make not a full end : 
Take away her battlements ; 
For they are not the Lorp’s. 
11 For the house of Israel and the house of Judah 
12 They have belied the Lorn, 
And said, /¢ is not he ; 
Neither shall evil come upon us; 
Neither shall we see sword nor famine : 
And the prophets shall become wind, 
Ard the word zs not in them: 
Thus shall it be done unto them. 
Wherefore thus saith the Lord Gop of hosts, 
Because ye speak this word, 
Behold, I will made my words in thy mouth fire, 
And this people wood, and it shall devour them 
Lo, I will bring a nation upon you from far, 
O house of Israel, saith the Lorp : 
It cs a mighty nation, it 7s an ancient nation, 
A nation whose language thou knowest not, 
Neither understandest what they say. 
Their quiver zs as an open sepulchre, 
They are all mighty men. 
And they shall eat up thine harvest, and thy bread, 
Which thy sons and thy daughters should eat: 
They shall eat up thy flocks and thine herds: 
They shall eat up thy vines and thy fig trees : 
They shall impoverish thy fenced cities, 
Wherein thou trustedst, with the sword. 
Nevertheless in those days, saith the Lorp, 
I will not make a full end with you. 
And it shall come to pass, when ye shall say, 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 [us? 


Wherefore doeth the Lorp our God all these ‘Aings unto, 


Then shalt thou answer them, 

Like as ye have forsaken me, 

And served strange gods in your land, 

So shall ye serve strangers in a land that is not your's. 


ne may observe in these verses, as before, 
irst. i 1 
is grounded. God disowns them, and dooms them to destruction, ver. 10. But 
is there not acause? Yes; for, 1. They have deserted the law of God; ver. 11, 
“The house of Israel, and the house of Judah,” though at variance with one 
another, yet both agreed to deal very treacherously against God. They forsook 
the worship of him, and therein violated their covenants with him; they revolted 
from him, and played the hypocrites with him, 2. They have defied the judg- 
ments of God oak een the lie to his threatenings in the mouth of his prophets, 


ver. 12, 13. They were often told that evil would certainly come upon them; | 


they must expect some desolating judgments, sword or famine ; but they were 
secure, and said, “ We shall have peace, though we go on.” For, Ist. They did 
not fear what God is. They belied him, and confronted the dictates even of 
natural light concerning him; for they said, It is not he; that is, he is not such 
a one as we have been made to believe he is; he doth not see, or not regard, or 
will not requite it; and therefore no evil shall come upon us. Multitudes are 
ruined by this; they are made to believe that God will not be so strict with 
them as his word saith he will. Nay, by this artifice Satan undid us all; “ Ye 
shall not surely die;” ye shall not see sword or famine. Vain hopes of impunit 

are the deceitful support of all impiety, 2nd. They did not fear what God said. 
The prophets gave them fair warning, but they turned it off with a jest; they 
do but talk so Because it is their trade. They are words of course, and words 
are but wind. It is not the word of the Lord that is in them, it is only the lan- 
guage of their melancholy fancy, or their ill-will to their country, because they 
are not preferred. Note, Impenitent sinners are not willing to own any thing to 
be the word of God that makes against them; that tends either to part them 
from or disquiet them in their sins. They threaten the prophets, hey shall 
hecome wind,” shall pass away unregarded. And thus shall it be done unto 
them; what they threatened against us we will inflict upon them. Do they 
frighten us with famine? Let them be fed with the bread of affliction; so 
Micaiah was, 1 Kin. xxii. 27. Do they tell us of the sword? Let them perish 
by the sword, ch. ii. 30. Thus their mocking and misusing God's messengers 
filled the measure of their iniquit 


. The punishment of ine people for their sin. 

Phe (ad ates they laughed at'shall be executed; ver. 14, “ Because ye 
speak this word” of contempt concerning the prophets, and the word in their 
niouths, therefore God will put honour upon them and their words; for not one 
iota or tittle of them shall fall to the ground, 1 Sam. iii. 19. Here God turns to 
the prophet Jeremiah, who had been thus bantered, and perhaps had been a 
little uneasy at it; “ Behold, I will make my words in thy mouth fire.” God 
owns them for his words, though men denied them; and will as surely make 
them to take effect as the fire consumes combustible matter that is in its way ; 
“'The word shall be fire, and tne people wood.” Sinners, Pe sin, make them- 
selvea fuel to that wrath of God which is “revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men,” in the Scriptuze. The word of God 


make, for not only was gold not found in Palestine, but workers in 
gold seem to have been few. The expression, “rentest thy face (or 
rather eyes) with painting,” refers to the custom still prevalent in 
the East, and not unknown in the West, of painting or staining the 
of the eyelids, to give the eyes a large and lustrous look. This 
is what Jezebel did (2 Kings ix. 30). The Hebrew term for “ rentest, 
i.e., didst rend, is correctly translated, its meaning being to divide, 
ay to oe» widen, ‘The general sense of the whole verse is 


"he sin of this people, upon which the commission signed against them | 
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| ments,” and leave the fenced, fortified cities to lie open ; 
Have dealt very treacherously against me, saith the Lorp. | 
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will certainly pe too hard for those that contend with it; they shall break that 
will not bow before it. 

2. ‘The enemy they thought themselves in no dang 
them. God gives them their commission; ver. 10; 
mount them, trample upon them, tread them down. 

ivine commission, shall be but mud walls. 
of the walls 


er of shall be brought upon 
Go ye up upon her walls ;” 

Walls of stone, before the 
Having made yourselves masters 
you may destroy at pleasure; you may “take away her battle- 
for her battlements are 
il not protect and fortify 
a dependence upon him. 


not the Lord’s; he doth not own them, and therefore wi 
them. They were not erected in his fear, nor with 
The people have trusted to them more than to God, and therefore they are not 
his, When the city is filled with sin, God will not patronize the fortifications 
of it, and then they are paper walls. What can defend us, when he who is our 
defence, and the defender of all our defences, is departed from us? Num. xiv. 9. 
What is tot of God cannot stand, not stand long, not stand us in any stead. 

<> What dreadful work these invaders should make is here described; ver. 15 

Lo, I will bring a nation upon you, O house of Israel.” Note, God has all 
nations at his command, doth what he pleaseth with them, and makes what use 
he pleaseth of them. And sometimes he is pleased to make the nations of the 
earth, the heathen nations, a scourge to the house of Israel, when that is 
become a hypocritical nation. This nation of the Chaldeans is here said to be 
a remote nation; it is brought upon them from afar, and therefore will make 
the greater spoil, and the longer stay, that they may pay themselves well for 
so long a march, A nation that thou hast had no commerce with by reason of 
their distance, and therefore canst not expect to find favour with. God can 
bring trouble upon us from places and causes very remote. It is a mighty 
nation, that there is no making head against; an ancient nation, that value 
themselves upon their antiquity, and will therefore be the more haughty and 
imperious; it is “a nation whose language thou knowest not.” They spoke the 
Syriac tongue, which the Jews at that time were not aoaueinted with; as 
appears, 2 Kin. xviii. 26. The difference of language would make it the more 
difficult to treat with them of peace: compare this with the threatening, 
Deu. xxviii. 49, which it seems to have a reference to; for the law and the 
prophets exactly agree. They are well armed; “Their quiver is as an open 
sepulchre;” that is, their arrows shall fly so thick, hit so sure, and wound so 
deep, that they shall be reckoned to breathe nothing but death and slaughter. 
They are able-bodied, all effective, mighty men, ver. 16; and when they have 
made themselves masters of the country they shall devour all before them, and 
reckon all their own that they can lay their hands on, ver. 17. Ist. They shall 
strip the country, shall not only sustain, but surfeit their soldiers with the rich 
products of this fruitful land. “They shall” not store up, (then it might pos- 
sibly have been retrieved,) but “eat up thine harvest” in the field, ‘and thy 
bread” in the house, “ which thy sons and thy daughters should eat.” Note 
What we have we have for our families, and it is a comfort to see our sons and 
daughters eating that which we have taken care and pains for; but a grievous 
vexation to see it devoured by strangers and enemies; to see their camps vic- 
tualled with our stores, while those that are dear to us are perishing for want 
of it. This also is according to the curse of the law; Deu. xxviii. 33, “ They 
shall eat up thy flocks and thy herds,” out of which thou hast taken sacrifices 
for thine idols. They shall not leave thee the fruit of “thy vines and thy fig- 
trees.” 2nd. They shall starve the towns; “ ‘They shall impoverish thy fenced 
cities,” (and what fence against poverty when it comes like an armed man?) 
those cities wherein thou trustedst to be a protection to the country. Note, It 
is just with you to impoverish that which we make our confidence. They shall 
impoverish them with the sword, cutting off all provisions from coming to them, 
and intercepting trade and commerce, which will impoverish even fenced cities. 

Thirdly. An intimation of the tender compassion God has yet for them. The 
enemy is commissioned to destroy and lay waste, but must not make a full end, 
ver. 10. Though they make a great slaughter, yet some must be left to live; 
and a great spoil, yet something must be left to live upon, for God hath said it, 
ver. 18, with a non obstante,—‘a nevertheless, to the present desolation; even 
in those days, as dismal as they are, “ I will not make a full end with you;” and 
if God will not, the enemy shall not. God has mercy in store for this veople, 
and therefore sets bounds to this desolating judgment ; “ Hitherto it anhalt come, 
and no farther.” . 

Fourthly. The justification of God in these proceedings against them. As 
he will appear to be gracious in not making a full end with them, so he will 
appear to be righteous in coming so near it, and will have it acknowledged 
that he has done them no wrong, ver. 19. Observe, 1. A reason demanded, 
insolently demanded, by the people for these judgments. ‘They will say, 


“Wherefore doth the Lord our God do all this unto ais, What provo- 
cation have we given him, or what quarrel has he with"us? As if against 
such a sinful nation there did not appear cause enough of action. Note, 


Unhumbled hearts are ready to charge God with injustice in their afflictions, 
and pretend they are to seek for the cause of them, when it is written in the 
forehead of them. But, 2. Here is a reason presently assigned. ‘The prophet 
is instructed what answer to give them, for God will be justified when he 
speaks, though he speaks with never so much terror. He must tell them that 
God doth this against them for what they have done against him, and they 
may, if they please, read their sin in their punishment. Do not they know very 
weil that they have forsaken God, and therefore can they think it strange if 
he has forsaken them? Have they forgot how often they seryed strange gods 
in their own land, that_good land, in the abundance of the fruits of which they 
ought to have served God with gladness of heart? and therefore is it not just 
with God to make them serve strangers in a strange land, where they can call 
nothing their own, as he had threatened to do? Deu. xxviii. 47, 48. ‘They that 
are fond of strangers, to strangers let them go. 


20 Declare this in the house of Jacob, 

And publish it in Judah, saying, [ing ; 

Hear now this, O foolish people, and without understand- 

Which have eyes, and see not ; 

Which have ears, and hear not: 

Fear ye not me? saith the Lorn: 

Will ye not tremble at my presence, : 

Which have placed the sand for the bound of the sea 

By a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it : 

And though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can 
they not prevail ; 

Though they roar, yet can they not pass over it ? 

23 But this people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart ; 


21 


R2 


that Jerusalem will employ all her arts in vain to retain her friends 
when the day of her calamity arrives. Who the friends are is not 
stated, but doubtless the Egyptians were among them, and the last 
words would include even the Babylonian invaders. 

v. 1. “I will pardon it” means will pardon Jerusalem. The lan- 
guage of the verse reminds us of that which preceded the fall of 
Sodom, in Gen. xviii. 23, &e. : 

v. 6. For “ wolf of the evenings,” i.e., the wolf which comes forth 
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They are revolted and gone. 

24 Neither say they in their heart, 
Let us now fear the Lorp our God, [season : 
That giveth rain, both the former and the latter, in his 
He reserveth unto us the appointed weeks of the harvest. 


The prophet, having reproved them for sin, and threatened the judgments 
of God against them, is here sent to them again upon another errand, which he 
must publish in Judah. The purport of it is to persuade them to fear God, 
which would be an effectual principle of their reformation, as the want of that 
fear had been at the bottom of their apostacy. a : 

First. He complains of the shameful stupidity of this people, and their bent 
to pace ae from God, speaking as if he knew not what course to take with 
them. For, : 

1. Their understandings were darkened, and unapt to admit the rays of the 
Divine light. They are a “foolish people, and without understanding,” they 
apprehend not the mind of God, though never so plainly discovered to them 
by the written word, by his prophets, and by his providence, ver. 21, “ They 
have eyes but they see not, ears but they hear not,” like the idols which the 
made and worshipped, Ps. exv. 5, 6, 8. One would have thought they too 
notice of things, but really they did not; they had intellectual faculties and 
capacities, but they did not employ and improve them as they ought. Herein 
they disappointed the expectations of all their neighbours, who, observing what 
excellent means of knowledge they had, concluded, “ Surely they are a wise and 
an Mah ecb ey a people,” Dew. iv. 6, and yet really they are a “foolish people, 
and without understanding.” Note, We cannot judge of men by the advan- 
tages and opportunities they enjoy. There are those that sit in darkness ina 
land of light, and live in sin even in a holy land; that are bad in the best places. 

2. Their wills were stubborn and unapt to submit to the rules of the Divine 
law; ver. 23, “This people hath a revo ting and a rebellious heart;” and no 
wonder, when they were “foolish and without understanding,” Ps. Ixxxii. 5. 
Nay, it is the corrupt bias of the will that bribes and besots the understanding ; 
none so blind as those that will not see. The character of this people is the 
true character of all people by nature, till the grace of God has wrought a 
change: we are foolish, slow of understanding, and apt to mistake and forget; 
yet that is not the worst, we have “a revolting and a rebellious heart,” a 
carnal mind, that is enmity against God, and is not in subjection to his law; 
not only revolting from him by a rooted aversion to that which is good, but 
rebellious against him by a strong inclination to that which is evil. Observe, 
The revolting heart is a rebellious one; they that withdraw from their alle- 
giance to God stick not there, but, by siding in with sin and Satan, take u 
arms against him. “They are revolted and gone.” The revolting heart will 
produce a revolting life; they are gone, and they will go, (so it may be read,) 
now nothing will be restrained from them, Gen. xi. 6. 

Secondly. He ascribed this to the want of the fear of God. When he observes 
them to be without understanding, he asks, “ Fear ye not me, saith the Lord, 
and will ye not tremble at my presence?” ver. 22. If you would but keep up 
an awe of God, you would be more observant of what he saith to yous and did 

ou but understand yourselves better you would be more under the command- 
ing rule of God’s fear. When he observes that “they are revolted and gone,” 
he adds this as the root and cause of their apostacy, ver. 24, “ Neither say they 
in their hearts, Let us now fear the Lord our God.” Therefore so many bad 
thoughts come into their minds, and hurry them to that which is evil, because 
they will not admit and entertain good thoughts, and particularly not this good 
thought, “Let us now fear the Lord our God.” It is true it is God’s work to 
put his fear into our hearts, but it is our work to stir up ourselves to fear him, 
and to fasten upon those considerations which are proper to affect us with 
a holy awe of him; and it is because we do not do this that our hearts are so 
destitute of his fear as they are, and so apt to revolt and rebel. 

Thirdly. He suggests some of those things which are proper to possess us 
with a holy fear of God. ; 

1. We must fear the Lord and his greatness, ver. 22. Upon this account he 
demands our fear: shall we not tremble at his presence, and be afraid of 
affronting him, or trifling with him, who in the kingdom of nature and provi- 
dence gives such incontestable proofs of his almighty power and sovereign 
dominion. Here is one instance given of very many that might be given: he 
keeps the sea within compass; though the tides flow with a mighty strength 
twice every day, and if they should flow on a while would drown the world; 
though in a storm the billows rise high and dash to the shore with incredible 
force and fury, yet they are under check; they return, they retire, and no 
harm is done. “This is the Lord’s doing,” and it would be marvellous if it 
were not common in our eyes. He has “placed the sand for the bound of the 
sea,” not only for a mere-stone to mark out how far it may come and where it 
must stop, but as a bound or fence to put a stop to it. A wall of sand shall be 
as effectual as a wall of brass to check the flowing waves, when God is pleased 
to make it so; nay, that is chosen rather to teach us that a soft answer, like the 
soft sand, turns away wrath, and quiets the foaming rage, when grievous words, 
like hard rocks, do but exasperate and make the waters cast forth so much the 
more mire and dirt. This bound is placed “by a perpetual decree,” ‘by an 
ordinance of antiquity,’ so some read it; and then it sends us as far back as the 
creation of the world, when God divided between the sea and the dry land, 
and fixed marches between them, Gen. i. 9, 10; which is elegantly described, 
Ps. civ. 6, &c., and Job xxxviii. 8, &c.; or to the period of Noah’s flood, when 
God promised that he would never drown the world again, Gen. ix. 11; an 
ordinance of perpetuity, so our translation takes it. It is a perpetual decree; 
it has had its effect all along to this day, and shall still continue, till day and 
night come to anend. This perpetual decree the waters of the sea cannot pass 
over or break through. “ Though the waves thereof toss themselves,” as the 
troubled sea doth when it cannot rest, “ yet can they not prevail;” “though 
they roar” and rage as if they were vexed at the check given them, “yet can 
they not pass over it.” Now this is a good reason why we should fear God; 
for, Ist By this we see that he is a God of almighty power and universal 
sovereignty, and therefore to be feared and had in reverence. 2nd. ‘his shews 
us how easily he could drown the world again, and how much we continually 
lie at his mercy, and therefore we should be afraid of making him our enemy. 
3rd. Even the unruly waves of the sea observe his decree, and retreat at his 
check; and shall not we then? Why are our hearts revolting and rebellious, 
when the sea neither revolts nor rebels? 

2. We must fear the Lord and his goodness, Hos. iii. 5. The instances of this, 
as of the former, are fetched from God’s common providence, ver. 24; we must 
fear the Lord our God, that is, we must worship him and give him glory, and be 
always in care to keep ourselves in his love, because he is continuall doing us 
good. He gives us “ both the former and the latter” rain ; the former a little after 
seedness, the latter a little before harvest, and both in their season; and by this 
means “he reserves to us the appointed weeks of harvest.” Harvest is reckoned 
by weeks, because in a few weeks enough is gathered to serve for sustenance 
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the year round. The weeks of harvest are appointed us by the promise of 
God, that seedtime and harvest shall not fail; and in performance of that 
promise they are reserved to us by the Divine providence, otherwise we 
should come short of them. In harvest mercies, therefore, God is to be 
acknowledged, his power, and guoduess, and faithfulness, for they all come 
from him. And it is a good reason why we should fear him, that we may keep 
ourselves in his love, because we have such a necessary dependence upon him, 
The fruitful seasons were witnesses for God, even to the heathen world, sufti- 
cient to leave them inexcusable in their contempt of him, Acts xiv. 17; and yet 
the Jews, who had the written word to explain their testimony by, were not 
prrcaent upon to fear the Lord, though it appears how much it is our interest 
0 so. 


25 Your iniquities have turned away these things, 

And your sins have withholden good things from you. 
For among my people are found wicked men: 

They lay wait, as he that setteth snares ; 

They set a trap, they catch men 

As a cage is full of birds, 

So are their houses full of deceit : 

Therefore they are become great, and waxen rich. 

They are waxen fat, they shine: 

Yea, they overpass the deeds of the wicked : 

They judge not the cause, 

The cause of the fatherless, yet they prosper ; 

And the right of the needy do they not judge. 

Shall I not visit for these things ? saith the Lorp: 
Shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ? 
A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land ; 
The prophets prophesy falsely, 

And the priests bear rule by their means ; 

And my people love ¢o have it so: 

And what will ye do in the end thereof ? 


Here, 
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First. The prophet shews them what mischief their sins had done 


them; they “have turned away these things,” ver. 25, namely, the former and the 


latter rain, which they used to have in due season, ver. 24, but had of late been 
withheld, ch. iii. 3, by reason of which the appointed weeks of harvest had 
sometimes disappointed them. It is your sin that has withholden good from 
you, when God was ready to bestow it upon you. Note, It is sin that stops the 
current of God’s favour to us, and deprives us of the blessings we used to 
It is that that makes the heavens as brass, and the earth as iron. 

Secondly. He shews them how great their sins were, how heinous and ver, 
provolriiy. When they had forsaken the worship of the true God, even mora! 

onesty was lost among them; “ Among my people are found wicked men,” 
ver. 26 ; some of the worst of men, and so much the worse they were, in that 
they were found among God’s people. 

1. They were spiteful and malicious. Such are properly wicked men, men 
that delight in doing mischief; they were found, that is, caught in the very act 
of their wickedness. As hunters or fowlers lay snares for their game, so did 
they lie in wait to catch men, and made a sport of it, and took as much pleasure 
in it as if they had been entrapping beasts or birds. ‘They contrived ways of 
doing mischief to good people, whom they hated for their goodness, especially 


to those that faithfully reproved them, /sa. xxix. 21; or to those that stood in 
the way of their preferment, or that the 


y apprehended had aftronted them, or 
done them a diskindness, or to those whose estates they coveted; so Jezebel 
ensnared Naboth for his vineyard; nay, they did mischief for mischief sake. 

2. They were false and treacherous; ver. 27, ““ Asa cage” or coop “is full of 
birds,” and of food for them, to fatten them for the table, “so are their houses 
full of deceit,” that is, of wealth gotten by fraudulent practices, or of arts and 
methods of defrauding. All the business of their families is done with deceit; 
whoever deals with them they will cheat them if they can, which is easily done 
by those who make no conscience of what they say and do. Herein “they 
overpass the deeds of the wicked,” ver. 28. ‘Those that act by deceit, with a 
colour of law and Phe) do more mischief perhaps than those wicked men, 
ver. 26, that carried all before them by open force and violence; or, they are 
worse than the heathen themselves, ye the worst of them. And, would you 
think it, they prosper in these wicked courses? and therefore their hearts are 
hardened in them. They are greedy of the world, because they find it flows in 
upon them, and they stick not at any wickedness in pursuit of it, because they 
find it is so far from hindering their prosperity, that it furthers it. “ Rt bao 
become great.” in the world, “they are waxen rich,” and thrive oes it. The 
have wherewithal to make provision for the flesh, to fulfil all the lusts of it, 
to which they are very pees so that they are waxen fat with living at 
ease, and bathing themselves in all the delights of sense; they are sleek and 
smooth, and shine; they look fair and gay, and every body admires them. 
And they pass by matters of evil, (so some read the Se Fine words,) that is, 
they escape the evils which one would expect their sins should bring upon them, 
“They are not in trouble as other men,” much less as ill men, Ps. Ixxili. 5, &e. 

3. When they were grown great, and had got power in their hands, they did 
not do that good with it which they ought to have done, “ er oey noes not the 
cause, the cause of the fatherless, and the right of the needy.” ‘The fatherless 
are often needy, always need assistance and advice, and advantage is taken of 
their helpless condition to do them an injury. Who should succour them then 
but the great and rich? What have men wealth for but to do good with it? 
But these would take no cognizance of any such distressed cases, they had not 
so much sense of justice or compassion for the injured. Or if they did concern 
themselves in the cause, it was not to do right, but to protect them that did 
wrong. And “yet they prosper” still; God layeth not folly to them. Cer- 
tainly, then, the things of this world are not the best things, for oftentimes the 
worst men have the most of them; yet we are not to think that because the 
prosper God allows of their practices. No; though sentence against their evi 
works be not executed Ht Gascee will be executed. 

4. There was a genera esas yet of all orders and degrees of men among 
them ; ver. 30, 31, “A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land. 
The degeneracy of such a people, so privileged and advanced, was a wonderful 
thing, and to be admired. How could they ever break through so many oblie 


at dusk, some follow the marginal rendering, “ wolf of the deserts.” 
Both translations are possible, and both describe well-known habits 
of the animal. Lions are no longer found in Syria, but wolves and 
leopards both are. 

v. 8. The word translated “in the morning” is obscure; the 
Syriac has “they were lascivious,’ and Ewald gives a similar ex- 
planation. 

v.25 The Challeans were a mighty nation and of very anvicni 

vd 


origin, and among them was current a language very different from 
that of the Hebrews. The discoveries made in regard to the lan- 
guages spoken in Babylonia show that while the Jews might soon 
understand one of them, there was another at least so peculiar as to 
require protracted study. It is important to know this fact, because 
it confirms the view that the Chaldeans were of Cushite origin, as we 
infer from Gen. x. 6—12. HD OP 
v.19. “ Wien ye shall say” is eauivalent to “ when the Hebrews — 
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gations? It was a horrible thing, and to be detested, and the consequences 
of it dreaded. ‘To frighten ourselves from sin, let us call it a horrible thing. 
Why what was the matter? In short this: Ist. The leaders misled the 
people, the prophets prophesy falsely, counterfeited a commission from heaven 
when they were factors for hell. Religion is never more dangerously attacked 
than under colour and pretence of Divine revelation. But why did not 
the priests, who had power in their hands for that purpose, restrain these 
false prophets? Alas! instead of doing that they made use of them as the 
tools of their ambition and tyranny; they “bear rule by their means,” they 
supported themselves in their grandeur and wealth, their laziness and luxury, 
their impositions and oppressions, by the help of the false prophets and their 
interest in the people. Thus they were in a combination against every thing 
that was pow and strengthened one another’s hands in evil. 2nd. The people 
were well enough pleased to be so misled; They are my people, saith God, 
and should have stood ae for me, and borne their testimony against the wicked- 
ness of their priests and prophets, but they love to have itso. If the priests 
and prophets will let them alone in their. sins, they will give them no disturb- 
ance in theirs. They love to be ridden with a louse rein, and like those rulers 
very well that will not restrain their lusts, and those teachers that will not 
reprove them. 

Thirdly. He shews them how fatal the consequences of this would certainly 
be. Let them consider, 

_l, What the reckoning would be for their wickedness; ver. 29, “ Shall not I 
yisit for these things,” as before, ver. 9. Sometimes mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment; “ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?” Here judgment is reason- 
ing against mercy, “Shall I not visit?” We are sure Infinite Wisdom knows 
how to accommodate the matter between them. The manner of the expression 
is very emphatical, and speaks, Ist. The certainty and necessity of God’s judg- 
ments ; “Shall not my soul be avenged?” Yes, without doubt vengeance will 
come, it must come, if the sinner repents not. 2nd. The justice and equity of 
God’s judgments. He appeals to the sinner’s own conscience. Do not they 
deserve to be punished that have been guilty of such abominations? Shall he 
not be avenged on such a nation, such a wicked, provoking nation as this? 

2. What the direct tendency of their wickedness was; “ What will ye do in 
the end thereof?” That is, ist. What a pitch of wickedness will you come to 
at last! “ What will you do?” What will ye not do that is base and wicked? 
What will this grow to? You will certainly grow worse and worse, till you 
have filled up the measure of your iniquity. 2nd. What a pit of destruction 
will you come to at last! When things are brought to such a pass as this, as 
nothing can be expected from you but a deluge of sin, so nothing can be 
expected from God but a deluge of wrath, and what will ye do when that 
comes? Note, Those that walk in ill ways would do well to consider the 
tendency of them both to greater sin and utter ruin. An end will come, the 
end of a wicked life will come, when it will be all called over again, and without 
doubt will be bitterness in the latter end. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter, as before, we have, I. A prophecy of the invading of the land of Judah 
and the besieging of Jerusalem by the Chaldean army, ver. 1—6; with the spoils they 
should make of the country, ver. 9; and the terror which all should be seized with on 
that cecasion, ver. 22—26. II. An account of those sins of Judah and Jerusalem 
which provoked God to bring this desolating judgment upon them. Their oppression, 
ver. 7; their contempt of the word of God, ver. 10—12; their worldliness, ver. 13; 
the treachery of their prophets, ver. 14; their impudence in sin, ver. 15; their obstinacy 
against reproofs, ver. 18, 19; which made their sacrifices unacceptable to him, ver. 20; 
and for which he gave them up to ruin, ver. 21; but tried them first, ver. 27; and then 
rejected them as irreclaimabile, ver. 28—30, ILI. Good counsel given them in the midst 
of all this, but in vain, ver. 8, 16, 17. 


YE children of Benjamin, gather yourselves’ - 
To flee out of the midst of Jerusalem 
And blow the trumpet in Tekoa, 
And set up a sign of fire in Beth-haccerem 
For evil appeareth out of the north, - 
And great destruction. 
2 I have likened the daughter of Zion 
To a comely and delicate woman 
8 The shepherds with their flocks shall come unto her; 
They shall pitch ¢heir tents against her round about; 


shall say.” The Lord is the speaker, and he tells Jeremiah what he is 
to say when the people ask the reason of their calamities. For serving 
foreign gods in their own land, they shall serve foreigners abroad. 

v. 24. There is now really but one rainy season in Palestine, but 
it includes the early rains of the autumn and winter and the later 
rains of March and April. The weeks of harvest vary with the 
locality, commencing in May in the Jordan valley, and continuing in 
less sar ° situations until June. ‘ 
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They shall feed every one in his place. 

Prepare ye war against her; 

Arise, and let us go up at noon. 

Woe unto us! for the day goeth away, 

For the shadows of the evening are stretched out. 
5 Arise, and let us go by night, 

And let us destroy her palaces. 

For thus hath the Lorp of hosts said, 

Hew ye down trees, 

And cast a mount against Jerusalem: 

This zs the city to be visited ; 

She zs wholly oppression in the midst of her. 
As a fountain casteth out her waters, 

So she casteth out her wickedness: 

Violence and spoil is heard in her ; 

Before me continually zs grief and wounds. 

Be thou instructed, O Jerusalem, 

Lest my soul depart from thee ; 

Lest I make thee desolate, a land not inhabited 


Here is, First. Judgment threatened against Judah and Jerusalem. That 
city, that country, were at this time secure, and under no apprehension of 
danger ; they saw no cloud gathering, but every thing looked safe and serene. 
But the prophet tells them they should shortly be invaded by a foreign power 5 
an army should be brought against them from the north, which should lay all 
waste, and should cause not only a general consternation, but a general desola- 
tion. It is here foretold, 

1. That the alarm of this should be loud and terrible. This is represented, 
ver. 1. The children of Benjamin, in which tribe part of Jerusalem lay, are 
here called to shift for their own safety in the country ; for the city, to which 
it was first thought advisable for them to flee, ch. iv. 5,6, would soon be made 
too hot for them, and they would find it the wisest course to flee out of the 
midst of it. It is common in public frights for people to think any place safer 
than that where they are; and therefore those in the city are for shifting into 
the country, in hopes there to escape out of danger; and those in the country 
are for shifting into the city, in hopes there to make head against the danger; 
but it is all in vain when evil pursueth sinners with commission. ‘hey are told 
to send the alarm into the country, and to do what they could for their own 
safety. ‘“‘ Blow the trumpet in Tekoa,”a city which lay twelve miles north 
from Jerusalem. Let them be stirred up to stand upon their guard. “Set 
up a sign of fire,” that is, kindle the beacons, “in Beth-haccerem,” the ‘house 
of the vineyard,’ which lay on a hill between Jerusalem and Tekoa. Prepare 
to make a vigorous resistance, for the “evil appeareth out of the north.” This 
may be taken ironically. Betake yourselves to the best methods you can think 
of tor your own preservation, but all shall be in vain; for-when you have done 
zone ae it will be a great destruction, for it is in vain to contend with God’s 
judgments. 

2. That the attempt upon them should be bold and formidable, and such as 
they should be a very unequal match for. 1st. See what the daughter of Zion 
is, on whom the assault is made. She is likened to a comely and delicate 
woman, ver. 2, bred up in everything that is nice and soft, that will not set so 
much as the “sole of her foot to the ground for tenderness and delicacy,” 
Deu. xxviii. 56, nor suffer the winds to blow upon her; and being not accus- 
tomed to hardship, she will be the less able either to resist the enemy,—for 
those that make war must endure hardness,—or to bear the destruction with 
that patience that is necessary to make it any thing tolerable. The more we 
indulge ourselves in the pleasures of this life the more we disfit ourselves for 
the troubles of this life. 2nd. See what the daughter of Babylon is, by whom 
the assault is made. The generals and their armies are compared to shepherds 
and their flocks, ver. 3; in such numbers and in such order did they come; the 
soldiers following their leaders as the sheep their shepherds. The daughter 
of Zion dwelt at home, so some read it, expecting to be courted with love, but 
was invaded with fury. This comparing of the enemies to shepherds inclines 
me to embrace another reading which some give of ver.2. The daughter of 
Zion is like a comely pasture-ground, and a delicate land, which invites the 
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vy. 27. Upon this verse Dr. Kitto has the following note :—“ There 
is no intimation in Scripture that Hebrews kept singing-birds in 
cages, although it might be hazardous from the mere silence of 
Scripture to say that they did not. That nothing of the kind is 
here intended is evident from the fact that the cage is described as 
‘full,’ which would not be the case if the birds were kept to amuse by 
their singing. From this it is possible that the cage was one in 
which birds intended for food were kept to be fattened, or what we 
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shepherds to bring their flocks thither to graze; and as the shepherds easily | 
make themselves masters of an open field that—as was usual then in some parts 
—lies common, owned by none, pitch their tents in it, and their flocks presently 
eat it bare, so shall the Chaldean army easily break in upon the land of Judah, 
force for themselves a free quarter where they please, and in a little time 
devourall. For the farther illustration of this he shews, 

First. How God shall commission them to make this destruction even of the 
holy land and the holy city, that were his peculiar. It is he that saith, ver. 4, 
“Prepare ye war agairfst her;” for he is the Lord of hosts, that hath all hosts 
at his command, and he hath said, ver. 6, “Hew ye down trees, and cast a 
mount against Jerusalem,” in order to the attacking of it. The Chaldeans have 
great power against Judah and Jerusalem, and yet they have no power but 
what is given them from above. God has marked out Jerusalem for destruc- 
tion; he hath said, “ This is the city to be visited,” visited in wrath, visited 
by the Divine justice, and this is the time of her visitation. Those that are 
careless and secure in sinful ways, the day is coming when they will be visited. 

Secondly. How they shall animate themselves and one another to execute 
that commission. God’s counsels being against Jerusalem, which cannot be 
altered or disannulled, the councils of war which the enemies held are made 
to agree with his counsels. God having said, “ Prepare war against her,” their 
determinations are made subservient to his; and notwithstanding the distance 
of place, and the many difficulties that lie in the way, it is soon resolved, nemine 
contradicente,—‘ unanimously,’ “ Arise, and let us go.” Note, It is good to see 
how the counsel and decree of God is pursued and executed in the devices and 
designs of men, even theirs that know him not, Jsa. x. 6,7. In this campaign, 
ist. They resolve to be very expeditious. ‘They have no sooner resolved upon 
it, but they address themselves to it. It shall never be said they left any thing 
to be done towards it to morrow which they could do to day. ‘Arise, let us 
go up at noon,” though it be in the heat of the day; nay, ver. 5, “‘ Arise, let us 
go by night,” though it be in the dark; nothing shall hinder them, they are 
resolved to lose no time. They are described as men in care to make dispatch ; 
ver. 4,“ Woe unto us, for the day goes away,” and we are not going on with 
our work. “The shadows of the evening are stretched out,” and we sit still 
and slip the opportunity. O that we were thus eager in our spiritual work an 
warfare! thus afraid of losing time, or an opportunity in taking the kingdom 
of heaven by violence. It is folly to trifle when we have an eternal salvation 
to work out, and the enemies of that salvation to fight against. 2nd. They 
doubt not but to be very successful. “Let us go up” and let us destroy her 
palaces, and make ourselves masters of the wealth that is in them. It was 
not that they might fulfil God’s counsels, but that they might fill their own 
treasures, that they were thus eager, yet God thereby served his own 
purposes. 

Secondly. The cause of this judgment assigned. It is all for their wicked- 
ness, they have brought it upon themselves; they must bear it, for they 
must bear the blame of it. They are thus oppressed, because they have been 
oppressors; they have dealt hardly with one another, each in their turns, as 
they have had power and advantage, and now the enemy shall come and deal 
hardly with them all. This sin of oppression, and violence, and wrong doing, 
is here charged upon them, 1. Asa national sin, ver. 6; therefore this city is 
to be visited. It is time to make inquisition, for “she 1s wholly oppression in 
the midst of her.” All orders and degrees of men, from the prince on the throne 
to the meanest master of a shop, were oppressive to those that were under 
them. Look which way you will, and there were causes for complaints of this 
kind, 2. Asasin that was become in a manner natural to them, ver, 7. She 
casts out wickedness, in all the instances of malice and mischievousness, “as 
a fountain casteth out her waters.” so plentifully and constantly; the streams 
are bitter and poisonous like the fountain. The waters out of the fountain 
will not be restrained, but will find or force their way; nor will they be 
checked by laws or conscience in their violent proceedings. This is fitly applied 
to the corrupt heart of man in his natural state; that casts out wickedness. 
one evil imagination or other, as a fountain casts out her waters, naturally and 
easily; it is always flowing and yet always full. 3. As that which was become 
a constant practice with them; “violence and spoil is heard in her.” The ery 
of it is come up before God as that of Sodom: “ Before me continually is grief 
and wounds.” The complaint of those that find themselves aggrieved, being 
unjustly wounded in their bodies or spirits, in their estates or reputation. 
Note, He that is the common Parent of mankind regards and resents, and 
Beoner er later will revenge, the mischiefs and wrongs that men do to one 
another, 

Thirdly. The counsel given them how to prevent this judgment. Fair 
warning is given now upon the whole matter; “ Be thou instructed, O Jeru- 
salem,” ver. 8; receive the instruction given thee both by the law of God and 
by his prophets; be wise at length for thyself. They knew very well what 
tney had been instructed to do, nothing remained but to do it; for till then 
they cannot be said to be instructed. The reason for this counsel is taken from 
the inevitable ruin they run upon, if they refused to comply with the instruc- 
tions given them. “Lest my soul depart,” or be disjointed from thee. ‘This 
intimates what a tender affection and concern God had had for them; his very 
soul had been joined to them, and nothing but sin could disjoin it. Note, 1. The 
God of mercy is loath to depart even from a provoking people, and is earnest 
with them, by true repentance and reformation, to prevent things coming to 
that extremity. 2. Their case is very miserable from whom God’s soul is 
disjoined, It intimates the loss, not only of their outward blessings, but of 
those comforts and favours which are the more immediate and peculiar tokens 
of his love and presence. Compare this with that dreadful word, Heb. x. 38, 
“Tf any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him.” 3. Those 
whom God forsakes are certainly undone. When God’s soul departs from 
Jerusalem, she soon becomes desolate and uninhabited, Mai. xxiii. 38. 


9 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 

They shall throughly glean the remnant of Israel as a vine: 
Turn back thine hand as a grapegatherer into the baskets. 
To whom shall I speak, 

And give warning, that they may hear ? 

Behold, their ear 7s uncircumcised, 

And they cannot hearken : 

Behold, the word of the Lorp is unto them a reproach ; 
They have no delight in it. 

Therefore I am full of the fury of the Lorn; 

I am weary with holding in: 

I will pour it out upon the children abroad, 
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And upon the assembly of young men together: 

For even the husband with the wife shall be taken, 

The aged with Aim that is full of days. 

And their houses shall be turned unto others, 

With their fields and wives together : 

For I will stretch out my hand 

Upon the inhabitants of the land, saith the Lorp. 

For from the least of them even unto the greatest of them 

Every one és given to covetousness ; 

And from the prophet even unto the priest 

Every one dealeth falsely. 

They have healed also the hurt of the daughter of my 
people slightly, 

Saying, Peace, peace ; 

When there is no peace. 

Were they ashamed when they had committed abomi- 

Nay, they were not at all ashamed, [nation ? 

Neither could they blush: 

Therefore they shall fall among them that fall : 

At the time ¢hat I visit them they shall be cast down, 
saith the Lorn. 

Thus saith the Lorp, 

Stand ye in the ways, and see, 

And ask for the old paths, 

Where is the good way, and walk therein, 

And ye shall find rest for your souls. 

But they said, We will not walk ¢herein. 

Also I set watchmen over you, 

Saying, Hearken to the sound of the trumpet. 

But they said, We will not hearken. 
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GRAPE-GATHERERS AND BASKETS, 


The heads of this paragraph are the very same with those of the last; for 
precept must be upon precept, and line upon line, id d 

First. The ruin of Judah and Jerusalem is here threatened. We had before 
the haste which the Chaldean army made to the war, ver. 4,5. Now here we 
have the havoc made by the war. How lamentable are the desolations here 
described! The enemy shall so long quarter among them, and be so insatiable 
in their thirst after blood and treasure, that they shall seize all they can meet 
with, and what escapes them one time shall fall into their hands another; ver. 9, 
“They shall thoponsh ly ies the remnant of Israel as a vine.” As the grape- 
gatherer, that is resolved to leave none behind, still turns back his hand into 
the baskets to put more in, till he has gathered all, so shall they be picked 
up by the enemy, though dispersed, though hid, and none of them shall escape 
their eye and hand. Perhaps this peoples being given to covetousness, ver. 13, 
had not observed the law of God, which forbade them to “glean all their 
grapes,” Lev. x. 19, and now they themselves shall be in like manner thoroughly 
gleaned, and shall either fall by the sword, or go into captivity. This is ex- 
plained, ver. 11, 12, where God’s fury and his hand are said to ba poured out 
and stretched out, in the fury and by the hand of the Chaldeans; for even 
wicked men are often made use of as God’s hand, Ps. xvii. 14; and in their 
anger we may see God angry. Now see on whom the fury is poured out in 
full vials. Upon the children abroad or in the streets where they are playing 
Zee. viii. 5, or whither they run out innocently to look about them; the swor 
of the merciless Chaldeans shall not spare them, ch. ix. 21. The children perish 
in the calamity which the fathers’ sins have procured. The execution shall 
likewise reach the assembly of young men, their merry meetings, their clubs 
which they keep up to strengthen one another’s hands in wickedness, they shall 
be cut off together. Nor shall those only fall into the enemies’ hands that meet 
for lewdness, ch. v.7, but “even the husband with the wife shall be taken,” 
these two in bed together, and neither left, but both taken prisoners. And as 
they have no compassion for the weak but fair sex, so they have none for the 
decrepid but venerable age. The old with the full of days, whose deaths can 
contribute no more to their safety than their lives to their service, that are 
not in a capacity to do them either good or harm, yet they shall be either cut — 
off or carried off, Their houses shall then be turned to others, ver. 12, the 
conquerors shall dwell in their habitations, use their goods, and live upon their 
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eall a pen; and it was thus understood by the Targum, which 
renders ‘a house or place of fattening.’ It may, however, signify a 
eage in which birds taken by snares or hawking were put till it was 
full; and the Seventy, by rendering it ‘a snare,’ seem to understand 
that it was a kind of decoy, in which birds were put to ensnare 
others, until, with those already in it and those thus taken, it be- 
eame full. One of these two last senses seems favoured by the con- 
text, and by the manner in which the illustration is applied. The 
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word rendered ‘ cage’ is the same as the ‘ basket’ of Amos viii. 1, 2; 
and in fact the cages used in the East are a sort of baskets, usually 
made from the mid-rib of the palm-leaf.” The idea that the cage is 
really a snare or trap, made of wicker-work, seems to be the correct 
one. 

vi. 1. The “children of Benjamin” here are the residents of 
Jerusalem. Tekoa was twelve Roman miles south of Jerusalem and 
six from Bethlehem. .It stood upon a hill near the so-called “ wil- 
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stores. Their fields and wives shall fall tegether into their hands, as was 
threatened, Dew. xxviii. 28, 30, &c. For God “stretcheth out his hand upon the 
inhabitants of the land,” and none ean go out of the reach of it. Now as to this 
cGenun iation of God’s wrath, 1, The prophet justifies himself in preaching thus 
terribly, for herein he dealt faithfully ; ver. 11, “ And I am full of the fury of 
the Lord,” full of the thoughts and apprehensions of it,and am carried out 
with a powerful impulse, by the spirit of prophecy, to speak of it thus vehe- 
mently. He took no delight in threatening, nor was it any pleasure to him 
with such sermons as these to make those about him uneasy; but he could not 
contain himself, he was “ weary with holding in.” He suppressed it as long as 
he could, as long as he durst, but he was so “full of power by the Spirit of the 
Lord of hosts,” that he must speak, whether they will hear or whether they will 
forbear. Note, When ministers preach the terrors of the Lord according to 
the Scripture, we have no reason to be displeased at them; for they are but 
messengers, and must deliver their message, pleasing or unpleasing. 2. He 
condemns the false prophets, who preached plausibly, for therein they flattered 
people and dealt unfaithfully; ver. 13, 14,“ The priest and the prophet,” that 
should be their watchmen and monitors, have dealt falsely, have not been true 
to their trust, nor told the people their faults, and the dangers they were in. 
They should have been their physicians, but murdered their patients by letting 
them have their wills, and giving them every thing they had a mind to, and 
flattering them into an opinion that they were in no danger; ver. 14, “ They 
have healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly,” or ‘according to 
the cure of some slight hurt;’ skinning over the wound, and never searching 
it to the bottom; applying lenitives only when there was need of corrosives; 
soothing people in their sins, and giving them opiates to make them easy for 
the present, while the disease was preying upon the vitals. They said, “ Peace, 
peace,” all shall be well; if there were some thinking people among them, that 
were awake, and apprehensive of danger, they soon stopped their mouths with 
their priestly and prophetical authority, boldly averring that neither church 
nor state was in any danger, when there is no peace, because they go on in their 
jdolatries and daring impieties. Note, Those are to be reckoned our false 
ebie that is, our worst and most dangerous enemies, that flatter us in a 
sinful way. 

Secondly. The sin of Judah and Jerusalem is here discovered which pro- 
voked God to bring this rum upon them, and justified him in it 

1. They would by no means bear to be told of their faults, nor of the danger 
they were in. God bids the prophet give them warning of the judgment 
coming, ver. 9; but, saith he, ‘“‘ To whom shall I speak and give warning?” 
cannot find out any that will so much as give me a patient hearing; I may 
give warning long enough, but here is nobody that will take warning. I cannot 
speak that they may hear, cannot speak to any purpose, or with any hope of 
success; for their ear is uncircumcised, it is carnal and fleshly, indisposed to 
receive the voice of God, so that they cannot hearken. They have, as it were, 
a thick skin grown over the organs of hearing, so that Divine things might to 
as much purpose be spoken to a stone as tothem. Nay, they are not only deaf 
to it, but prejudiced against it; therefore they cannot hear, because they are 
resolved t rey will not. “The word of the Lord is unto them a reproach.” Both 
the reproofs and the threatenings of the word are so; they reckon themselves 
wronged and affronted by both, and resent the prophet’s plain dealing with 
them as they would the most causeless slander and calumny. This was kicking 
against the pricks, Acts ix. 5, as the lawyers against the word of Christ, 

u. xi. 45, “ Thus saying thou reproachest us also.” Note, Those reproofs that 
are counted reproaches, and hated as such, will certainly be turned into the 
heaviest woes. When it is here said, “They have no delight in the word,” 
more is implied than is expressed; they have an antipathy to it, their hearts 
rise at it; it exasperates them, and enrages their corruptions, and they are 
ready to fly in the face, and te out the eyes of their reprovers. And how 
ean those expect that the word of the Lord should speak any comfort to them 
pes ja no delight in it, but would rather be anywhere than within hearing 
of it ; 

2. They were inordinately set upon the world, and wholly carried away by 
the love of it; ver. 13, “ From the least of them even to the greatest,” old and 
young, rich and poor, high and low, those of ail ranks, professions, and employ- 
ments, every one is given to covetousness, greedy of filthy lucre, all for what 
they can get, per fas per nefas,—‘ right or wrong,’ and this made them oppres- 
sive and violent, ver. 6,7; for of that evil, as well as others, the love of money 
is the bitter root. Nay, and this hardened their hearts against the word of 
bee and his prophets; they were the covetous Pharisees that derided Christ, 

wu. xvi. 14, 


3. They were become impudent in sin, and past shame. After such a high, 


charge of flagrant crimes proved upon them, it was very proper to ask, ver. 15, 
“ Were they ashamed when they had committed” all these “ abominations,’ 
which are such a reproach to their reason and religion? Did they blush at the 
conviction, and acknowledge that confusion of face belonged to them? If so, 
there is some hopes of them yet. But, alas! there did not appear so much as 
this colour of virtue among them; their hearts were so hardened, that “ they 
were not at all ashamed, neither could they blush,” they had so brazened their 
faces. They even eer in their wickedness, and openly confronted the con- 
victions that should have humbled them, and brought them to repentance. They 
resolved to face it out against God himself, and not to own their guilt. Some 
refer it to the priests and prophets, that had healed the people slightly, and 
told them they should have peace, and yet were not ashamed of their treachery 
and falsehood, no, not when the event disproved them, and gave them the lie. 
Those that are shameless are graceless, and their case hopeless. But they that 
will not submit to a penitential shame, nor take that to themselves as their 
due, shall not escape an utter ruin; for so it follows, “therefore they shall fall 
among them that fall,” they shall have their portion with those that are quite 
undone; and when God visits the nation in wrath they shall be sure to be cast 
down, and be made to tremble, pecause they would not blush, Note, Those 
that sin, and cannot blush for it, it is ill with them now, and will be worse with 
them shortly. At first they hardened themselves and would not blush, after- 
wards they were so hardened that they could not. Quod unum habebant in 
malis bonum perdant, peccandi verecundiam,—‘ They have lost the only good 

roperty which once blended itself with many bad ones, that is, shame for 
favor one amiss.’ —Senec. de Vit. Beat. : 

Timrdly. They are put in mind of the good counsel which had been often 
given them, but in vain. They had a great deal said to them to little purpose, 

1. By way of advice concerning their duty, ver. 16. God had been used to 
suy to them, “Stand in the ways, and see.” ‘That is, Ist. He would have them 
to consider, not to proceed rashly, but do as travellers in the road, who are in 
care to find the right way, which will bring them to their journey’s end, and 
therefore pause, and inquire for it. If they have any reason to think they have 
missed their way they are not easy till they have got satisfaction. O that men 
would be thus wise for their souls, and would ponder the path of their feet, as 
those that believe lawful and unlawful are of no less consequence to us than 
the right way and the wrong is to a traveller. 2nd. He would have them to 
eonsult antiquity, the observations and experiences of those that went before 
them; “ Ask for the old paths;” “Enquire of the former age, Job viii. 83 
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“Ask thy father, thy elders,” Deu. xxxii. 7, and thou wilt find that the way of 
godliness and righteousness hath always been the way that God hath owned 
and blessed, and in which men have prospered. *‘ Ask for the old paths,” that 1s 
the paths prescribed by the law of God, the written word, that true standard 
of antiquity. Ask for the paths that the patriarchs travelled in before you, 


Abraham, and [saac, and Jacob; and, as you hope to inherit the promises made 
to them, tread in their steps. “Ask for the old paths, where is the good way ?” 
We must not be guided purely by antiquity, as if the plea of prescription and 
long usage were alone sufficient to justify our path; no, there is an “ old way, 
which wicked men have trodden,” Job xxii. 15. But when we ask for the old 
needy it is only in order to find out the good way, the highway of the upright. 

ote, The way of religion and godliness is a good old way, the way that all the 
suints in all ages have walked in. 3rd. He would have them to resolve to act 
according to the result of these inquiries; When you have found out which 
is the goed way, walk therein; practise accordingly, keep close to that way, 
proceed and persevere init. Some make this counset to be given them with 
reference to the struggles that were between the true and false prophets, 
between those that said they should have peace and those that tuld them 
trouble was at the door. They pretended they knew not which to believe; 
“Stand in the way,” saith God, and see, and inquire which of these two agrees 
with the written word, and the usual methods of God’s providence, which of 
these directs you to the good way, and do accordingly. 4th. He assures them 
that if they do thus it will secure the welfare and satisfaction of their own 
souls; “ Walk in the good old way,” and you will find that your walking in 
that way will be easy and pleasant; you will enjoy both your God and your- 
selves; and the way will lead you to true rest. hough it cost you some pains 
to walk in that way, you will find an abundant recompence at your journey’s 
end. 5th. He laments it, that this good counsel, which was so rational in itself, 
and so proper for them, could not find acceptance; “But they said, We will 
not walk therein.” Not only we will not be at the pains to inquire which is the 
good way, the good old way; but when it is told us, and we have nothing to 
say to the contrary, but that it is the right way, yet we will not deny ourselves 
and our own humours so far as to walk init. Thus multitudes are ruined for 
ever by downright wilfulness, 

“. By way of admonition concerning their danger. Because they would not 
be ruled by fair reasoning,’God takes another method with them; by lesser 
judgments he threatens greater, and sends his prophets to give them this 
explication of them, and to frighten them with an apprehension of the danger 
they were in; ver. 17, “Also 1 set watchmen over you.” Gou’s ministers are 
watchmen, and it is a great mercy to have them set over usin the Lord. Now 
observe here, Ist. The fair warning given by these watchmen. This was the 
burden of their song, they cried again and again, “ Hearken to the sound of the 
trumpet.” God in his providence sounds the trumpet, Zee. viii. 14. The watch- 
men hear it themselves, and are affected with it, ch. iv. 19; and they are to call 
upon others to hearken to it too, to hear the Lord’s controversy, to observe the 
voice of providence, to improve it, and answer the intentions of it. 2nd. This 
fair warning slighted. “But they said, We will not hearken;” we will not 
hear, we will not heed, we will not believe; the prophets may as well save 
themselves and us the trouble. The reason why sinners perish is because they 
“do not hearken to the sound of the trumpet;” and the reason why they do 
not is because they will not; and they have no reason to give why they will 
not but because they will not, that is, they are herein most unreasonable. 
One may easier deal with ten men’s reasons than one man’s will. 


18 Therefore hear, ye nations, and know, O congregation, 
What is among them 

19 Hear, O earth: 

Behold, I will bring evil upon this people, 

Even the fruit of their thoughts, 

Because they have not hearkened unto my words, 

Nor to my law, but rejected it. 

To what purpose cometh there to me incense from Sheba, 

And the sweet cane from a far country ? 

Your burnt offerings are not acceptable, 

Nor your sacrifices sweet unto me. 

Therefore thus saith the Lorp, 

Behold, I will lay stumblingblocks before this people, 

And the fathers and the sons together shall fall upon them, 

The neighbour and his friend shall perish. 

Thus saith the Lorp, 

Behold, a people cometh from the north country, 

And a great nation shall be raised from the sides of the 

They shall lay hold on-bow and spear ; [earth. 

They ave cruel, and have no mercy; 

Their voice roareth like the sea; 

And they ride upon horses, 

Set in array as men for war 

Against thee, O daughter of Zion 

We have heard the fame thereof: 

Our hands wax feeble: 

Anguish hath taken hold of us, 

And pain, as of a woman in travail. 

Go not forth into the field, nor walk by the way ; 

For the sword of the enemy avd fear is on every side. 

O daughter of my people, gird ¢hee with sackcloth, 

And wallow thyself in ashes: 

Make thee mourning, as for an only son, 
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derness of Tekoa.” The site is known, and its ancient ruins still 
exist, as well as a village called Tekua. Beth-haccerem lay nearer 
Jerusalem, and may have been the Castle of Herodium, or Frank 
Mountain. ' 

vi. 6. The cutting down of trees and the casting up of a mount or 
mound are preparations for a siege by the attacking enemy. 

vi. 9. Hereupon Dr. Henderson remarks that as vintagers “cease 
net to return with their baskets while any grapes remain to be 


reaped, so the Babylonians were repeatedly to come and carry away 
the inhabitants into captivity.” The baskets meant are of wicker- 
work. 

vi. 14. The word for “daughter of” here is left out of several 
manuscripts and editions, but it is not important, as the meaning is 
the same. 

vi. 16. The traveller was not to strike out a new course for him- 
self, nor to rely upon his own sagacity, but to observe and ask for the 
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Most bitter lamentation : 

For the spoiler shall suddenly come upon us. 

I have set thee for a tower and a fortress among my 
people, 

That thou mayest know and try their way. 

They ave all grievous revolters, walking with slanders : 

They are brass and iron; they are all corrupters. 

The bellows are burned, 

The lead is consumed of the fire ; 

The founder melteth in vain: 

For the wicked are not plucked away. 

Reprobate silver shall men call them, 


Because the Lorp hath rejected them. 


Here, First. God appeals to all the neighbours, nay, to the whole world, con- 
cerning the equity of ah proceedings against Judah and Jerusalem; ver. 18, 19, 
“Hear, ye nations, and know,” particularly, “O congregation” of the mighty, 
the great men of the nations, that take cognizance of the affairs of the states 
about yon, and make remarks upon them. Observe now what is doing among 
them of Judah and Jerusalem; you hear of the desolations brought upon them, 
the earth rings of it, trembles under it;-you all wonder that I should “ bring 
evil upon this people,” that are in covenant with me, that profess relation to 
me, that have worshipped me, and been highly favoured by me; you are ready 
to ask, “‘ Wherefore has the Lord done thus to this land?” Dew. xxix. 24. 
Know then, 1. That it is the natural product of their devices. The evil brought 
upon them is the fruit of their thoughts. They thought to strengthen them- 
selves by their alliance with foreigners, and by that very thing they weakened 
and diminished themselves; they betrayed and exposed themselves. 2. That 
it is the just punishment of their disobedience and rebellion. God doth but 
execute upon them the curse of the law for their violation of the commands of 
it. Itis because “ they have not hearkened to my words, nor to my law,” nor 
regarded a word I have said to them, but rejected it all. They should never 
have been ruined thus by the judgments of God’s hand, but that they refused 
to be ruled by the judgments of his mouth. Therefore you cannot say they 
have any wrong done them. : AS : 

Secondly. God rejects their plea, by which they insisted upon their external 
services as sufficient to atone for all their sins, Alas, it is a frivolous plea; 
ver. 20, “ To what purpose comes there to me incense, and sweet cane,” to be 
burnt for a perfume on the golden altar, though it was the best of the kind, 
and far-fetched? What care I for your burnt offerings and your sacrifices ? 
They not only cannot profit God, so no sacrifice doth, Ps. 1. 9, but they do not 
please him, for so none doth but the sacrifice of the upright ; that of the wicked 

an abomination to him. Sacrifice and incense were appointed to excite their 
repentance, and to direct them to a Mediator, and assist their faith in him; 
and where this good use was made of them they were acceptable, God ha 
respect to them, and to those that offered them. But when they were offered 
with an opinion that thereby they made God their debtor, and purchased a 
license to go on in sin, they were so far from being pleasing to God, that 
they were a provocation to him. r 

Thirdly. He foretells the desolation that was now coming upon them, 1. God 
designs their ruin, because they hate to be reformed; ver. 21, “I will lay 
stumblingblocks before this people;” occasions of falling, not into’ sin, but 
into trouble. ‘Those whom God has marked for destruction he perplexeth and 
embarrasseth their counsels, and obstructs and’ retards all the methods they 
take for their own safety. The parties of the enemy which they met with, 
wherever they went, were stumblingblocks to them, in every corner they 
stumbled upon them, and were dashed to pieces by them. “The fathers and 
the sons together shall fall upon them ;” neither the fathers with their wisdom, 
nor the sons with their strength and courage, shall escape them, or get over 
them. The sons that sinned with their fathers fall with them. Even “the 
neighbour and his friend shall perish,” and not be able to help either them- 
selves or one another. 2. He will make use of the Chaldeans as instruments of 
it; for whatever work God has to do he will find out proper instruments for 
the doing of it. This is a people fetched “from the north, from the sides of the 
earth.” Babylon itself lay a great way off, northwards; and some of the coun- 
tries that were subject to the king of Babylon, out of which his army was 
levied, lay much farther. These must be employed in this service, ver. 22, 23. 
For, 1st. It is a people very numerous, a great nation, which will make their 
invasion the more formidable. 2nd. It is a warlike people. “ They lay hold on 
bow and spear;” and at this time know how to use them, for they are used to 
them; “they ride upon horses,” and therefore they march the more swiftly, and 
in battle press the harder. No nation had yet brought into the field a better 
cavalry than the Chaldeans. 3rd. It is a barbarous people. They “are cruel, 
and have no mercy,” being greedy of prey and flushed with victory. They 
take a pride in frightening all about them, “their voice roars like the sea.” And 
lastly, they have a particular design upon Judah and Jerusalem, in hopes 
greatly to enrich themselves with the spoil ef that famous country. They are 
““set in array against thee, O daughter of Zion.” The sins of God’s professing 
people make them an easy prey to those that are God’s enemies as well as 
theirs. 

Fourthly. He describes the very great consternation which Judah and Jeru- 
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salem should be in upon the approach of this formidable enemy, ver. 24—26. | 


1. They own themselves in a fright upon the first intelligence brought them of 
the approach of the enemy. When “ we have but heard the fame thereof, our 
hands wax feeble,” and we have no heart to make any resistance; “anguish 


has taken hold of us,” and we are in an extremity of pain presently, like that | 


Note, Sense of guilt quite dispirits men upon the 
What can they hope to do for them- 
selves that have made God their enemy? 2. They confine themselves by con- 
sent to their houses, not daring to shew their heads abroad; for, though they 
could not but expect that the sword of the enemy would at last fi 

there, yet they would rather die tamely and sneakingly there than run any 
venture either by fight or flight to help themselves. Thus they say one to 
another, “Go not forth into the field,” no, not to fetch in your provision 
thence; “nor walk by the way,” dare not to go to church or market, it is at 
your peril if you do, for the sword of the enemy and the fear of it is on every 
side; the highways are unoccupied, as in Jael’s time, Jud. v.7._ Let this mind 
us when we travel the roads in safety, and there is none to make us afraid, to 
bless God for our share in the public tranquillity. 3. The prophet calls upon 
them sadly to lament the desolations that were coming upon them. He was 
himself the lamenting prophet, and calls upon his people to join with him in his 


of “a woman in travail.” 
approach of any threatening trouble. 


old beaten paths, not refusing to be instructed by others. This was 
the only safe course, and the Jews had rejected it. 

vi. 20. It is apparent from other texts that the Jews obtained 
incense, or frankincense, and the sweet cane from abroad. Arabia 
is here meant by Sheba, but there is no reason to think that the 
frankincense-tree grew in Arabia. The probability is the fragrant 
mgredient was obtained from the East Indies, and then traded in by 
the Arabian merchants. Even now Dr. Tristram observes that it is 
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lamentations. “O daughter of my people,” hear thy God calling thee to weep- 
ing and mourning, and answer his call. Do not only put on sackcloth for 
a day, but gird it on for thy constant wear. Do not only put ashes on thy 
head, but “ wallow thyself in ashes.” Put thyself into close mourning, and use 
all the tokens of bitter lamentation, not forced, and for show only, but with the 
greatest sincerity, as parents mourn for an only son, and think themselves com- 
fortless because they are childless. ‘Thus do thou lament for “the spoiler that 
shall suddenly come upon us.” Though he is not come yet, he is coming; the 
decree is gone forth, let us therefore meet the execution of it with an agreeable 
sadness. As saints may rejoice in hope of God’s mercies, though they ses them 
only in the promise, so sinners must mourn for fear of God’s judgments, though 
they see them only in the threatenings. 

Fifthly. He constitutes the prophet a judge over this people that now stand 
upon their trial; as ch. i. 10, “I have set thee over the nations,” so here, “I 
have set thee for a tower,” or as a sentinel or a watchman upon a tower, 
among my people, as an inspector of their actions, “that thou mayest know and 
try their way,” ver. 27. Not that God needed any to inform him concerning 
them; on the contrary, the prophet knew little of them in comparison, but by 
the spirit of prophecy. But thus God appeals to the prophet himself, and hia 
own observation concerning their character, that he might be fully satisfied in 
the equity of God’s proceedings against them, and with the more assurance 
give them warning of the judgments coming. God set him for a tower ecn- 
spicuous to all, and attacked by many, but made him a fortress, a strong tower, 
gave him courage to stem the tide, and bear the shock of their displeasure. 
They that will be faithful reprovers have need to be firm as fortresses. Now in 
trying their way he will find two things: 

1, That they are wretchedly debauched; ver. 28, “They are all grievous 
revolters,” ‘revolters of revolters,’ so the word is, the worst of revolters, as a 
servant of servants is the meanest servant. ‘They have a revolting heart, have 
deeply revolted, and revolt more and more. They have seemed to start fair, 
but they revolt and start back. They walk with slanders, they make nothing 
of belying and backbiting one another; nay, they make a perfect trade of it, it 
is their constant course. And they govern themselves by the slanders they 
hear, hating those that they hear ill spoken of, though never so unjustly. They 
are brass and iron, base metals, and there is nothing in them that is valuable. 
They were as silver and gold, but they are degenerated. Nay, as they are all 
revolters, so “they are all corrupters,” not only debauched themselves, but 
industrious to debauch others; to corrupt them as they themselves are corrupt; 
nay, to make them seven times more the children of hell than themselves. It is 
often so, sinners soon become tempters. 

2. That they would never be reclaimed and reformed. It was in vain to think 
of reducing them, for various methods had been tried with them, and all to no 
purpose, ver. 29, 30. He compares them to ore that was suppased to have some 
good metal in it, and was therefore put into the furnace by the refiner, who 
used all his art, and took abundance of pains about it, but it proved all dross, 
nothing of any value could be extracted out of it. God by his prophets and by 
his providences had used the most proper means to refine this people, and to 
purify them from their wickedness; but it was all in vain. By the continual 
preaching of the word, and a series of afflictions, they had been kept in a con- 
stant fire, but all to no purpose. “ The bellows” have been still kept so near 
the fire to blow it, that they “are burnt” with the heat of it, or they are quite 
worn out with long use, and thrown into the fire as good for nothing The 
prophets have preached their throats sore with crying aloud against the sins of 
Israel, and yet they are not convinced and MeN tte “The lead,” which was 
then used in refining silver, as quicksilver is now, “is consumed of the fire,~. 
and has not done its work; for ‘‘the founder melteth in vain,” his labour is 
lost, for “the wicked are not plucked away.” No care is taken to separate 
between the precious and the vile, to purge out the old leaven, to cast out of 
communion those who, being corrupt themselves, are in danger of infectin 
others. Or, ‘their wickednesses are removed,’ so some read it; they are sti 
as bad as ever, and nothing will prevail to part between them and their sins; 
they will not be brought off from their idolatries and immoralities by all the 
have heard, and all they have felt, of the wrath of God against them. An 
therefore that doom is passed upon them; ver. 30, ‘‘ Reprobate silver shall they 
be called,” useless and worthless. They glitter as if they had some silver in 
them, but there is nothing of real virtue or goodness to be found among them; 
and for this reason “ the Lord has rejected them.” He will no more own them 
as his people, nor look for any good from them; he will “‘ take them away like 
dross,” Ps. exix. 119, and prepare a consuming fire for those that would not 
be purified by a refining fire. By this it appears, Ist. That God hath no plea- 
sure in the death and ruin of sinners, for he tries all ways and methods with 
them to prevent their destruction, and qualify them for salvation. Both his 
ordinances and his providences have a tendency this way, to part between 
them and their sins, and yet with many it is all lost labour: “ We have piped 
unto you, and you have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and you have 
not wept.” Therefore, 2nd. God will be eeeeriiad in the death of sinners, and 
all the blame will lie upon themselves. e did not reject them till he had 
used all proper means to reduce them; did not cast them off so long as there 
was any hopes of them, nor abandon them as dross till it appeared they were 
reprobate silver. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The prophet having in God’s name reproved the people for their sins, and given them 
warning of the judgments of God that were coming upon them, in this chapter prosecutes 
the same intention for their humiliation and awakening. I. He shews them the 
invalidity of the plea they so much relied on, that they had the temple of God among 
them, and constantly attended the service of it, and endeavours to take them off 
from their confidence in their external privileges and performances, ver. 1—1l. II, 
He minds them of the desolations of Shiloh; and foretells that such should be the 
desolations of Jerusalem, ver. 12—16. III. He represents to the prophet their abomi- 
nable idolatries, for which he was thus incensed against them, ver. 17—20. IV. He 
sets before the people that fundamental maxim of religion, that to obey is better than 
sacrifice, 1 Sam. xv. 22, and that God would not accept the sacrifices of those that 
obstinately persisted in disobedience, ver. 21—28. WV. He threatens to lay the land 
utterly waste for their idolatry and impiety, and to multiply their slain as they had 
multiplied their sin, ver. 29—34. 


HE word that came to Jeremiah from the Lorp, 
saying, 2 Stand in the gate of the Lorp’s 
house, and proclaim there this word, and say, 
Hear the word of the Lorp, all ye of Judah, 


That enter in at these gates to worship the Lorp. 
3 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel, 


obtained in a similar manner. The sweet cane, or calamus, is not the 
sugar-cane and sweet to the taste, but an aromatic or sweet-smelling 
cane. It was most likely an Indian product, and obtained in the 
same way as the frankincense, through Arabia. That it came from 
“a far country” is a sufficient indication that it was imported 
from a foreign land. 

vi. 22, 23. he north country is the country of the Babylonian or 
Chaldean invaders. The term “sides of the earth,” or “ coasts of 
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Amend your ways and your doings, 

And I will cause you to dwell in this place. 

Trust ye not in lying words, saying, 

The temple of the Lorp, The temple of the Lorn, 

The temple of the Lorp, are these. 

For if ye throughly amend your ways and your doings; 

If ye throughly execute judgment between a man and 
his neighbour ; 

If ye oppress not the stranger, the fatherless, and the 

And shed not innocent blood in this place, [ widow, 

Neither walk after other gods to your hurt: 

Then will I cause you to dwell in this place, 

In the land that I gave to your fathers, for ever and ever. 

Behold, ye trust in lying words, that cannot profit. 

Will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, 

And swear falsely, and burn incense unto Baal, 

And walk after other gods whom ye know not; 

And come and stand before me in this house, 

Which is called by my name, 

And say, We are delivered to do all these abominations? 

Is this house, which is called by my name, 

Become a den of robbers in your eyes ? 

Behold, even I have seen 7¢, saith the Lorp. 

But go ye now unto my place which was in Shiloh, 


co 


10 


ll 
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VILLAGE OF SHILOAH. 


Where I set my name at the first, _ [srael. 
And see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people 
18 And now, because ye have done all these works, saith 
the Lorp, 
And I spake unto you, 
Rising up early and speaking, but ye heard not ; 
And I called you, but ye answered not; 

14 Therefore will I do unto this house, which is called by my 
Wherein ye trust, [name, 
And unto the place which I gave to you and to your 
As I have done to Shiloh. [fathers, 

15 And I will cast you out of my sight, 

As I have cast out all your brethren, 
Even the whole seed of Ephraim. 


erses begin another sermon, which is continued in this and the two 
ro ail Ghapters, much to the same effect with those before,—to reason them 

nee. Observe 5 
as rete The orders given to the prophet to preach this sermon ; for he had not 
only a general commission, but particular directions and instructions for every 
message he delivered. This was “a word that came to Jeremiah from the 
Lord,” ver. 1. We are not told when this sermon was to be preached, but we 
are told, 1. Where it must be preached, “in the gate of the Lord’s house, 
through which they entered into the outer court, or the court of the people. 
It would affront the priests, and expose the prophet to their rage, to have such 
a message as this delivered under their noses, and within their precincts, but 
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| desirable to have opportunity of preaching to many together. 
| to ery in the chief place of concourse, and 


, hosts; as Christians, 
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the prophet must not fear the face of man, he cannot be faithful to his God 
he do. 2. To whom it must be preached, to the men “of Judah that enter in 


| at these gates to worship the Lord.” Probably it was at one of the three feast - 
| when all the males from all parts of the country were to appear before tha 


Lord in the courts of his house, and not to appear empty; then he had mauy 
together to preach to, and that was the most seasonable time to admonish fhein 
not to trust to their privileges. Note, Ist. Even those that do profess religion 
have need to be preached to, as well as those that are without. 2nd. [t is 
Wisdom chooseth 
, as Jeremiah here, in the opening of 


the gates, the temple gates. 3rd. When we are going to worship God, we have 


| need to be admonished to worship him in the spirit, and to have no confidence 


in the flesh, Pail. iii. 3. 

Secondly. The contents and scope of the sermon itself. It is delivered in the 
name of “the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel,” who commands the world, but 
covenants with his people. As creatures, we are bound to regard the Lord of 

$3. the God of Israel. What he said to them he saith to us, 
and it is much the same with that which John Baptist said to those whom he 
baptized, Mat. iii. 8, 9, “ Bring forth fruits meet for repentance; and think not 
ppt Feber yourselves, We have Abraham to our father.” The prophet here 
ells them, 

1. What were the true words of God which they might trust to. In sho 
they might depend upon it, that if they would repent and reform their fies! 
and return to God in a way of duty, he would restore and confirm their peace, 
would redress their grievances, and return to them in a way of mercy; ver. 3, 
€ Amend your ways and your doings.” ‘This implies that there had ber. much 
amiss in their ways and doings, many faults and errors. But it is a great 
instance of the favour of God to them, that he gives them liberty to amend, 
shews them where and how they must mend, a promiseth to accept them 


‘upon their amendment; “I will cause you to dwell” quietly and peaceably “in 


this place,” and a stop shall be put to that which threatens your expulsion. 
Reformation is the only way, and a sure way, to prevent ruin. He explains 
himself, ver. 5—7, and tells them particularly, 

Ist. What the amendment was which he expected from them. They must 
thoroughly amend; in making good they must make good their ways and i See 
they must reform with resolution, and it must be a universal, constant, perse- 
vering reformation, not Sesto but ertire, not hypocritical but sincere, not 
wavering but constant. They must make the tree good, and so make the fruit 

ood; must amend their hearts and thoughts, and so amend their ways and 

oings. In particular, First. They must be honest and just in all their 
dealings. They that had power in their hands must “throughly execute 
judgment between a man and his neighbour,” without partiality, and according 
as the merits of the cause appeared. They must not either in judgment or in 
contract oppress the stranger, the fatherless, or the widow, nor countenance or 
protect those that did oppress, nor refuse to do them right when they sought 
for it. ‘They must not shed innocent blood, and with it defile this place, and 
the land wherein they dwelt. Secondly. They must keep close to the worship 
of the true God only; “ Neither walk after other gods.” Do not hanker after 
them, nor hearken to those that would draw you into communion with idol- 
aters, for it is and will be to your own hurt. e not only so just to your God, 
but so wise for yourselves, as not to throw away your adorations upon those 
that are not able to help you, and thereby provoke him who is able to destroy 
you. Well, this is all that God insists upon. 

2nd. He tells them what the establishment is which upon this amendment 
they may expect from him, ver. 7. Set about such a work of reformation as 
this with all speed, go through with it, and abide by it, “and 1 will cause you 
to dwell in this place,” this temple; it shall continue your place of resort and 
refuge, the place of your comfortable meeting with God and. one another, and 
you shall dwell “in the land that I gave to your fathers for ever and ever,” and 
shall never be turned out either from God’s house or your own. It is promised 
that they shall still enjoy their civil and sacred privileges, that they shall have 
a comfortable enjoyment of them; “I will cause you to dwell here,” and those 
dwell at ease whom God gives a settlement to; they shall enjoy it by covenant, 
by virtue of the grant made of it to their fathers, not by providence but 
promise. They shall continue in the enjoyment of it without eviction or 
molestation ; they shall not be disturbed, much less dispossessed for ever and 
ever. Nothing but sin could throw them out. An everlasting inheritance in 
the heavenly Canaan is hereby secured te all that live in godliness and honesty. 
And the vulgar Latin reads a farther privilege here, ver. 3,7; Habitabo vobiscum, 
—‘I will dwell with you in this place; and we should find Canaan itself but an 
uncomfortable place to dwell in, if God did not dwell with us there. 

2. What were the lying words of their own hearts which they must not trust 
to. He cautions them against this self-deceit, ver. 4, “Trust ye not in lying 
words ;” you are told in what way, and upon what terms, you may be easy, safe, 
and happy; now do not flatter yourselves with an opinion that you may be so 
on any other terms, or in any other way. Yet he chargeth them with this 
self-deceit, arising from a self-conceit, ver. 8; Behold, it is plain you do trust 
in lying words, notwithstanding what is said to you; you trust in words that 
cannot profit, you rely upon a plea that will stand you in no stead. ‘They that 
slight the words of truth which would profit them take shelter in words of 
falsehood that cannot profit them. Now these lying words were, “The temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are these.” These 
buildings, the courts, the holy place, and the holy of holies, are the temple 
of the Lord, built by his appointment, to his glory; here he resides, here he is 
worshipped, here we meet three times a year to pay our homage to him as our 
King, in his palace. This they thought was security enough to them to kee, 
God and his favours from leaving them, God and his judgments from breaking 
in upon them. When the prophets told them how sinful they were, and how 
miserable they were likely to be still, they appealed to the temple; How can 
we be either so or so, as long as we have that holy, happy place among us? 
The prophet repeats it because they repeated it upon all occasions. It was the 
cant of the times, it was in their mouths upon all occasions. If they heard any 
awakening sermon, if any startling piece of news was brought upon them, they 
lulled themselves asleep again with this, We cannot but do well, for we have the 
temple of the Lord among us. Note, The privileges of a form of godliness are 
oftentimes the pride and confidence of those that are strangers and enemies to 
the power of it. It is common for those that are farthest from God to boast 
themselves most of their being near to the church. They are “haughty because 
of the holy mountain,” Zep. iii. 11, as if God’s mercy were so tied to them that 
they might defy his justice. Now, to convince them what a frivolous plea this 
was, and what Tittle stead it would stand them in, 

Ist. He shews them the gross absurdity of it in itself. If they knew anything 
either of the temple of the Lord or of the Lord of the temple, they must think 
that to plead that, either in excuse of their sin against od, or in arrest of 
God’s judgment against them, was the most ridiculous, unreasonable thing th ut 

ould be. 
5 First. God is a holy God, but this plea made him the patron of sin, of the 
worst of sins, which even the light of nature condemns, ver. 9, 10. What, 
saith he, “ will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery,” be guilty of the vilest 


—————————_— 


the earth” (Jer. 1. 41) may mean “upon the borders of the known 
world;” and hence Dr. Henderson explains it “‘ the remotest regions of 
the earth, i.e., as known to the ancients.” On verse 23 the same 
writer says, “The Chaldean soldiery appear in some respects to 
have resembled the Cossacks of modern times, especially in the 
use of the lance on horseback. ‘hey fight principally in small 
bodies, with which they attack the enemy on all sides, but princi- 
pally on the flanks and in the rear. sushing upon them at full speed | 


with a dreadful hurrah and with levelled lances.” The cruelty of 
the Babylonian soldiers was very great, and the proof of this is found 
not only in foreign records, but on their own monuments discovered 
i dern times. 

be my 27. Instead of “I have set thee for a tower and a fortress” 
some ancient and many modern translators put “I have set thee a 
prover and a trier of my people,” or words of similar import. That 
this is much more in harmony with the context is apparent, for all 
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mmoralities, and which the common interest, 2s well as the common sense of 
mankind witness against? “wil! vou swear falsely,” a crime which all nations 
who, with the belief of a God, have had a veneration for an oath, have always 
had a horror of ? —Will “you burn incense to Baal,” a dunghill deity, that sets 
up as rival with the great Jehovah, and, not content with that, “ will you walk 
after other gods” too, “whom ye know not,” and by all these crimes put a 
daring affront upon God, both as the Lord of hosts, and the God of Israel? will 
you exchange a God, whose power and goodness you have had such a long 
experience of for gods whose ability and willingness to help you you know 
nothing of? And when you have thus done the worst you can against God, 
will you brazen your faces so far as to come and “stand before him in this 
house which is called by his name,” and in which his name is called upon; 
stand before him as servants waiting his commands, as supplicants expecting 
his favour; will you act in open rebellion against him, and yet herd yourself 
among his subjects, among the best of them? By this it should seem, you think, 
that either he doth not discover or doth not dislike your wicked practices, 
either of which to imagine is to put the highest indignity possible upon him. 
it is as if you should say, “ We are delivered to do all these abominations.” 
lf they had not the front to say this, totidem verbis,—‘ in so many words,’ yet 
their actions spoke it aloud. They could not but own that God, even their 
own God, had many a time delivered them, and been a present help to them 
when otherwise they must have perished. He, in delivering them, designed 
to reduce them to himself, and by. his goodness to lead them to repentance, 
but they resolved to persist in their abominations notwithstanding ; as soon as 
they were delivered, (as of old in the days of the judges,) “they did evil again 
in the sight of the Lord,” which was in effect to say, in direct contradiction to 
the true intent and meaning of the providences which had been concerning 
them, that God had delivered them to put them again into a capacity of 
rebelling against him, by sacrificing the more profusely to their idols. ote, 
‘Those who continue in sin, because grace has abounded, or that grace may 
abound, do in effect make Christ the minister of sin. Some take it thus: You 
present yourselves before God with your sacrifices and sin offerings, and then 
say, “ We are delivered,” that is, we are discharged from our guilt, now it shall 
do us no hurt; when all this is but to blind the world, and stop the mouth of 
conscience, that you may the more easily to yourselves, and the more plausibly 
before others, “do all these abominations.” i 

Secondly. His temple was a holy pincay but this plea made it a protection to 
the most unholy persons. “Is this house which is called by my name,” and is a 
standing sign of God’s kingdom, set up among men in opposition to the kingdom 
of sin and Satan,—is this “ become a den of robbers in your eyes?” Do you 
think it was built to be not only a rendezvous of, but a refuge and shelter to, 
the vilest of malefactors? No, hough the horns of the altar were a sanctuary 
to him that slew a man at unawares, yet not to a wilful murderer, not to one 
that doth aught presumptuously, Hx. xxi. 14; 1 Kin. ii. 29. Those that think to 
excuse themselves in unchristian practices with the Christian name, and sin the 
more boldly and securely because there is a sin offering provided, do, in effect, 
make God’s house of prayer a den of thieves; as the priests in Christ’s time, 
Mat. xxi. 13. But could they thus impose upon God? No, “ Behold, I have 
seen it, saith the Lord,” have seen the real iniquity through the counterfeit and 
dissembled piety. Note, Though men may deceive one another with the shows 
of devotion, yet they cannot deceive God. c ‘ 

2nd. He shews them the insufficiency of this plea, adjudged long since in the 
ease of Shiloh. . ’ 

First. it is certain Shiloh was ruined, though it had God’s sanctuary in it, 
when by its wickedness it profaned that sanctuary ; ver. 12, “ Go ye now to my 
place which was in Shiloh.” It is probable the ruins of that once flourishing 
city were yet remaining ; however, they might read the history of it, which ought 
to affect them as if they saw the place. There God set his name at the first ; 
there the tabernacle was set up when Israel first took possession of Canaan, 
Jos. xviii. 1, and thither the tribes went up. But those that attended the 
service of the tabernacle there corrupted both themselves and others, and 
from them arose the wickedness of his people Israel. That fountain was 
poisoned, and sent forth malignant streams, And what came of it? Go, “see 
what God did to it.” Was it protected by its having the tabernacle in it? 
No, God forsook it, Ps. lxxviii. 60, sent his ark into captivity, cut off the house 
of Eli that presided there; and it is very probable the city was quite destroyed, 
for we never read any more of it but as a monument of Divine vengeance upon 
holy places, when they harbour wicked people. Note, God’s judgments upon 
others that have really revolted from God, while they have kept up a profession 
of nearness to him, should be a warning to us not to trust in lying words. It is 
good to consult precedents, and make use of them: Remember Lot’s wife; 
remember Shiloh and the seven churches of Asia, and know that the ark and 
candlestick are movable things, Jev. ii. 53 Mat. xxi. 43. 

Secondly. \t is as certain that Shiloh’s fate will be Jerusalem’s doom if a 
speedy and sincere repentance prevent it not. Ist. Jerusalem was now as 
sinful as ever Shiloh was; that is proved by the unerring testimony of God 
himself against them, ver. 13, “ Ye have done all these works,” you cannot deny 
it. And they continued obstinate in their sin; that is proved by the testimony 
of God’s messengers, by whom he spake unto them to return and repent, “rising 
up early and speaking,” as one in care, as one in earnest, as one that would lose 
no time in dealing with them, nay, that should take the fittest opportunity for 
speaking to them early in the morning, when, if ever, they were sober, and had 
thietr thoughts free and clear. But it was all in vain: God spake, but they 
heard not, that is, they heeded not, they never minded; he called them, but 
they answered not; they would not come at his call. N 
spoken to us greatly aggravates what we have done against him. 
salem shall afi : 
unto this house as I did to Shiloh,” ruin it and lay it waste, ver. 14. 
that tread in the steps of the wickedness of those that went before them must 
expect to fall by the like juagments, for all these things “happened to them 
for ensamples.” The temple at Jerusalem, though never so strongly built, if 
wickedness was found in it, would be as unable to keep its ground, and as 


2nd. Jeru- 


easily conquered as even the tabernacle in Shiloh was, when God’s day of | 


vengeance was come. This house, saith God, is called by ae ras and there- 
fore you may think I should protect it; it is the house in which you trust, and 
you think it will protect you. 
which I gave to you and your fathers, and therefore you are secure of the 
continuance of it, and think nothing can turn you out of it. But the men of 
Shiloh thus flattered themselves, and did but deceive themselves. He quotes 
another precedent, ver. 15, namely, the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes 
who were the seed of Abraham, and had the covenant of circumcision, and 
possessed the land which God gave to them and their fathers, and yet their 
idolatries threw thena out, and extirpated them; and can you think but that 
the same evil courses should be as fatal to you? Doubtless they will be so, for 
God is uniform, and of a piece with himself in his judicial proceedings. It is a 
rule of iustice, ut parium par sit ratio,—‘in similar cases the same judgment 
should proceed.’ ‘You have sorrupted yourselves as your brethren the seed of 
Ephraim did, and are become their brethren in iniquity, and therefore I will 
east you out of my sight, as I have cast them.’ The interpretation here given 


the language proceeds on the basis of a refiner’s work, and that to 
the end of the chapter. ? 

vi, 29. That bellows were used by the Egyptians and may there- 
fore have been known in Palestine, we have evidence in Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson’s work. The bellows “consisted of aleathern bag secured 
and fitted into a frame, from which a long pipe extended for carrying 
the wind to the fire. They were worked by the feet, the operator 
standing upon them with one under each foot, and pressing thr_1 
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ote, What God hath | 


ortly be as miserable as ever Shiloh was; “Therefore I will do | 
Those | 


This land is the place, this city the place, | 
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of the judgment makes it a terrible one indeed; the casting of them out of their 
land signitied God’s casting them out of his sight, as if he would never look 
upon them, never look after them, more. Wherever we are cast, it is well 
enough if we be kept in the love of God; but if we are thrown out of his 
favour our case is miserable, though we dwell in our own land. This threaten- 
ing that God would make this house like Shiloh we shall meet with again, and 
find Jeremiah indicted for it, ch. xxvi. 6. 


16 Therefore pray not thou for this people, 


Neither lift up ery nor prayer for them, 

Neither make intercession to me: 

For I will not hear thee. 

Seest thou not what they do in the cities of Judah 

And in the streets of Jerusalem ? 

The children gather wood, 

And the fathers kindle the fire, 

And the women knead their dough, 

To make cakes to the queen of heaven, 

And to pour out drink offerings unto other gods, 

That they may provoke me to anger. 

Do they provoke me to anger? saith the Lorp: 

Do they not provoke themselves to the confusion of 
their own faces ? 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Behold, mine anger and my fury shall be poured oat 
upon this place, 

Upon man, and upon beast, 

And upon the trees of the field, 

And upon the fruit of the ground ; 

And it shall burn, and shall not be quenched. 


God had shewed them in the foregoing verses, that the temple, ard the ser- 
vice of it, of which they boasted, and _in which they trusted, should not avail to 
prevent the judgment threatened. But there was another thing which might 
stand them in some stead, and which he they had no value for, and that was 
the prophet’s intercession for them. is prayers would do them more good 
than their own pleas. Now here that support is taken from them; and their 
ety is er indeed that have lost their interest in the prayers of God’s ministers 
and people. 

_ First. God here forbids the prophet to pray for them, ver. 16. The decree 
is gone forth, their ruin is resolved on, therefore, “pray not thou for this 
people,” that is, pray not for the preventing of this judgment threatened ; 
they have sinned unto death, and therefore pray not for their life, but for 
the life of their souls, 1 Jno. v.16. See here, 1. That God’s prophets are 
praying men, Jeremiah foretold the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem, and 
yet prayed for their preservation; not knowing that the decree was absolute, 
and it is the will of God that we “ pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” Even 
when we threaten sinners with damnation, we must pray for their salvation, 
that they may turn and live. “Jeremiah was hated, and persecuted, and re- 
proached by the children of his people, and yet he prayed for them; for it 
becomes us to render good for evil. 2. That God's praying prophets have a 
great interest in heaven, how little soever they have on earth. When God was 
determined to destroy this poms he bespeaks the prophet not to pray for 
them, because he would not have his prayers to lie, as prophet’s prayers seldom 
did, unanswered. God said to Moses, “‘ Let me alone,” ‘2. Xxxii. 10. 3. It is 
an ill omen to a people when God restrains the spirits of his ministers and 
people from praying for them, and gives them to see their case so desperat 
that they have no heart to speak a good word for them. 4. Those that wil 
not regard good ministers’ preaching cannot expert any benefit by their 
praying. If you will not hear us when we speak from God to you, God will 
not hear us when we speak to him for you. 

Secondly. He gives him a reason for this prohibition. Praying breath is too 
precious a thing to be lost and thrown away upon a people hardened in sin, and 
marked for ruin. 

1. They are resolved to persist in their rebellion against God, and will not be 
turned back by the prophet’s preaching. For this he appeals to the prophet 
himself, and his own inspection and observation ; ver. 17, “ Seest thou not what 
they do” openly and bbe ae without either shame or fear, “in the cities of 
Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem?” This intimates, both that the sin was 
evident, and could not be denied, and that the sinners were impudent, and 
would not be reclaimed. They committed their wickedness even in the “gre 
phet’s presence, and under his eye; he saw what they did, and yet they did it, 
which was an affront to his office, and to him whose officer he was, and bade 
defiance to both. Now observe, 

Ist. What the sin is with which they are here charged. It is idolatry, ver. 18 
Their idolatrous respects are paid to the queen of heaven, the moon, either in 
an image, or in the original, or both. They worshipped it probably under the 
name of Ashtaroth, or some other of their goddesses; being in love with the 
brightness in which they saw the moon walk, and thinking themselves indebted 
to her for her benign influences, or fearing her malignant ones, Job xxxi. 26. 
The Steet ag | of the moon was much in use among the heathen nations, 
ch. xliv. 17, 19. Some read it, the frame or workmanship of heaven; the whole 
celestial globe, with all its ornaments and powers, was the object of tneir 
adoration. They Rede the host of heaven, Acts vii. 42. he homage 
they should have paid to their Prince, they paid to the statues that beautified 
the frontispiece of his palace; worshipped the creatures instead of him that 
made them, the servants instead of him that commands them, and the gifts 
instead of him that gave them. With the queen of heaven they worshipped 
other gods, images of things not only in heaven above, but in earth beneath, 
and in the waters under the earth; for those that forsake the true God wander 
endlessly after false ones. To these deities of their own making they offer 
cakes for meat-offerings, and pour out drink-offerings, as if they had their meat 
and drink from them, and were obliged to make to them their acknowledg- 
ments. And see how busy they are, and how every hand is employed in the 
service of these idols, according as they used to be employed in their domestic 


18 


19 


20 


alternately, while he pulled up each exhausted skin with a string he 
held in his hand.’ Lead, as mentioned here, was anciently used 
instead of quicksilver by refiners of gold and silver. The idea is 
that the bellows get scorched, the lead is consumed, and the refiner 
labours in vain, for, after all, the wicked, or the dross, remains un 
separated from the mass. Hence, as in verse 30, “ reprobate silver,” 
or, rather, “ refuse silver” shall men call the people. : , 

vii. 1. This chapter commences a new prophecy, which seems to 
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services. “The children” were sent to “ gather wood, the fathers kindled the 
fire” to heat the oven, being of the poorer sort, that could not afford to keep 
servants to do it, yet they would rather do it themselves than it should be 
undone; “the women kneaded the dough” with their own hands, for perhaps 
though they had servants to do it, yet they took a pride in shewing their zea 
for their idols by doing it themselves. Let us be instructed, even by this bad 
example, in the service of our God. First. Let us honour him with our sub- 
stance, as those that have our subsistence from him, and eat and drink to the 
glory of him from whom we have our meat and drink. Secondly. Let us not 
decline the hardest services, nor disdain to stoop to the meanest, by which God 
may be honoured; for none shall kindle a fire on God's altar for nought. Let 
us think it an honour to be employed iu any work for God. Thirdly. Let us 
bring up our children in the acts of devotion; let them, as they are capable, 
be epmered in doing something towards the keeping up of religious exercises. 

2nd. What is the direct tendency of this sin: it is “that they may provoke me 
to anger ;” they cannot design any thing else in it. But, (ver. 19,) “Do they pro- 
voke me to anger?” Is it because I am hard to be pleased, or easily provoked? 
or am I to bear the blame of the resentment? No; it is their own doing; they 
may thank themselves, and they alone shall bear it. ‘Is it against God that 
they provoke him to wrath?’ Is he the worse for it? Doth it do him any real 
damage? No; “Is it not against themselves, to the confusion of their own 
faces?” It is malice against God, but it is impotent malice, it cannot hurt him; 
nay, it is foolish malice, it will hurt themselves. They shew their spite against 
God, but they do the spite to themselves. Now, canst thou think any other 
but that such a people should be abandoned as are thus desperately set upon 
their own ruin? 

2. God is resolved to proceed in his judgments against them, and will not be 
turned back es the prophet prayer; ver. 20, “ Thus saith the Lord God,” and 
what he saith he will not unsay, nor can all the world gainsay; hear it there- 
fore, and tremble; “ Behold, my anger and fury shall be poured out upon this 

lace,” as the flood of waters was upon the old world, or the showe. of fire and 

rimstone upon Sodom; since oer will anger me, let them see what comes of 
it. They shall soon find, Ist. That there is no escaping this deluge of fire, 
either by flying from it or fencing against it; it should be poured out on this 


piece, oe it be a holy place, the Lord’s house. It shall reach both man and 
east, like the Mec dpe of py pts and, like some of them, shall destroy “the trees 
of the field, and the fruit of the ground,” which they had designed and prepared 


for Baal, and of which they had made cakes to the queen of heaven. 2nd. ‘There 
is no extinguishing it; “It shall burn, and shall not be quenched.” Prayers 
and tears shall then avail nothing, “when his wrath is kindled but a little;” 
niuch more when it is kindled to such a degree that there shall be no quenching 
of it. God’s wrath is that fire unquenchable which eternity itself will not see 
the period of; “ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire!” 


21 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, 
And eat flesh. 
22 For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
In the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
Concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices : 
But this thing commanded I them, saying, 
Obey my voice, 
And I will be your God, f 
And ye shall be my people: 
And walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded you, 
That it may be well unto you. r 
But they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear, 
But walked in the counsels avd in the imagination of 
their evil heart, 
And went backward, and not forward 
Since the day that your fathers came forth out of the 
land of Egypt 
Unto this day 
I have even sent unto you all my servants the prophets, 
Daily rising up early and sending them: 
Yet they hearkened not unto me, nor inclined their ear, 
But hardened their neck : 
They did worse than their fathers. 
Therefore thou shalt speak all these words unto them ; 
But they will not hearken to thee: 
Thou shalt also call unto them ; 
But they will not answer thee. 
But thou shalt say unto them, 
This zs a nation that obeyeth not the voice of the Lorp 
their God, 
Nor receiveth correction : 
Truth is perished, and is cut off from their mouth 


God, having shewed the age that the temple would not protect them 
while they polluted it with their wickedness, here shews them that their 
sacrifices would not atone for them, nor be accepted, while they went on in 
disobedience. See with what contempt he here speaks of their ceremonial 
services; ver. 21, “ Put your burnt oiferings to your sacrifices ;” go on in them 
as long as you lease; add one sort of sacrifice to another; turn your burnt 
offerings, hich were to be wholly burnt, to the honour of God, into peace 
offerings, which the offerer himself had a considerable share of, that you may 
eat flesh, for that is all the good you are likely to have from your sacritices,— 
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have been given later than that which precedes it, perhaps in 
hoiakim’s reign. ‘ C 

a vii. 6. Upon the reference to the shedding of innocent blood 

in the Temple, Gill observes, “ This does not % munch saabed the 
mmission of murder by private persons as condemnation of 1no- 

pent men to death by the judges, which is all one as shedding their 


vii. 9, 10. The sense is, “ Will ye be wicked in life and idolatrous 
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a good meal’s meat or two,—but expect not any other benefit by them while 
you live at this loose rate. ‘Keep your sacrifices to yourselves,’ so some under- 
stand it; let them be served up at your own tables, for they are no way 
acceptable at God’s altars. For the opening of this, 

First. He shews them that obedience was the only thing he required of them 
ver. 22, 23. He appeals to the original contract, by which they were first formed 
into pF i when they were brought out of Egypt. God made them a king- 
dom of priests to himself, not that he might be regaled with their sacrifices. ag 
the devils, whom the heathen worshipped, which are represented as eatiuy 
with pleasure the fat of their sacrifices, and drinking the wine of their drink 
offerings, Dew. xxxii. 38. No, “ Will God eat the flesh of bulls?” Ps. 1. 13. 
“T spake not to your fathers concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices,” not ot 
them at first. ‘The precepts of the moral law were given before the ceremonial 
institutions; and those came afterwards as trials of their obedience, and assist- 
ances to their repentance and faith. The Levitical law begins thus, “ If any 
man of you will bring an offering,” he must do so and so, Lev. i. 2; ii. 1, as if it 
were intended rather to regulate sacrifice than to require it. But that which 
God commanded, which he bound them to by his supreme authority, and which 
he insisted upon as the condition of the covenant, was, “ Obey my voice:” see 
Ex. xv. 26, where this was the statute and the ordinance by which God proved 
them; “ Hearken diligently to the voice of the Lord thy God.” And upon these 
terms they shall be God’s peculiar people; Fx. xiv. 5, “If ye will obey mv 
voice indeed.” Make conscience of the duties of natural religion, observe 
positive institutions from a principle of obedience. And then, “I will be your 
God, and_ye shall be my people,” which speaks the greatest honour, happiness, 
and satisfaction that any of the children of men are capable of. Let your con- 
versation be regular, and in every cee study to comply with the will and word 
of God; walk within the bounds that I have set you, and “in all the ways that 
I have commanded you,” and then you may assure yourselves “it shall be well 
with you.” The demand here is very reasonable, that we should be directed 
by Infinite Wisdom to that which is fit; that he that made us should command 
us, and that he should give us law who gives us our being, and all the supports 
of it. And the promise is very encouraging; let God’s will be your rule, and 
his favour shall be your felicity. 

Secondly. He shews them that disobedience was the only thing for which he 
had a quarrel with them. “ He would not reprove them for their sacrifices,” 
for the omission of them, they had been continually before him, Ps. 1.8; with 
them-they hoped to bribe God, and purchase a license to go on in sin. That, 
therefore, which God had all along laid to their charge was, breaking his com- 
mandments in the course of their conversation, while they observed them in 
some instances in the course of their devotion, ver. 24, 25, &e. 

1, They set up their own will in competition with the will of God. “They 
hearkened not” to God, and to his law, they never heeded that; it was to them 
as if it had never been given, or were of no force; they “inclined not their 
ear” to attend to it, much less their hearts to comply with it. But they would 
have their own way,—would do as they had a mind, and not as they were 
bidden. Their own counsels were their guide, and not the dictates of Divine 
wisdom. That shall be lawful and good with them which they think so, though 
the word of God saith quite contrary. “The imagination of their evil heart,” 
the appetites and passions of it, shall be a law to them, and they will walk in 
the way of it, and in the sight of their eyes. 

2. ff they began well, yet they did not proceed, but soon flew off. “ They 
went backward,” when they talked of making a captain, and returning to Egypt 
again, and would not go forward under God’s conduct. They promised fair ; 
* All that the Lord shall say unto us we will do;” and if they would but have 
kept in that good mind all had been well; but, instead of going on in the way 
of duty, they drew back into the way of sin, and were worse than ever. 

3, When God sent to them, by word of mouth, to put them in mind of the 
written word, which was the business of the prophets, it was all one; still they 
were disobedient. God had servants of his among them in every age, since they 
came out of Egypt unto this day,—some or other to tell them of their faults, and 
put them in mind of their duty, whom he rose up early to send, as before, 
ver. 13, as men rise up early to call their servants to their work; but they were 
as deaf to the prophets as they were to the law; ver. 26, “ Yet they hearkened 
not, nor inclined their ear.” This had been their way and manner all along ; 
they were of the same stubborn, refractory disposition with those that went 
before them. It had all along been the Fealus of the nation (and an evil genius 
it was) that continually haunted them till it ruined them at last. 

4. Their practice and character was still the same; they are worse, and no 
better than their fathers. Ist. Jeremiah can himself witness against them, that 
they were disobedient, or he shall soon find it so; ver. 27,‘ Thou shalt speak 
all these words to them,” shalt particularly charge them with disobedience and 
obstinacy. But even that will not work upon them: “‘They will not hearken 
to thee,” nor heed thee; thou shalt go and “ call to them” with all the plain- 
ness and earnestness imaginable, “but they will not answer thee;” they will 
either give thee no answer at all or not an obedient answer; they will not come 
at thy call. 2nd. He must therefore own that they deserved the character of 
a disobedient people, that were ripe for destruction, and must go to them and 
tell them so to their faces; ver. 28, “ oat them, This is a nation that obeys 
not the voice of the Lord their God.” ‘They are notorious for their obstinacy ; 
they sacrifice to the Lord as their God, but they will not be ruled by him as 
their God. They will not receive either the instruction of his word or the 
correction of his rod; they will not be reclaimed or reformed by either. ‘Truth 
is perished among them; they cannot receive it; they will not submit to it, nor 
be governed by it; they will not speak truth ; there is no believing a word they 
say, for it is cut off from their mouth, and lying comes in the room of it; they 
are false both to God and man. 


29 Cut off thine hair, O Jerusalem, and cast it away, 
And take up a lamentation on high places ; 
For the Lorp hath rejected and forsaken the generation 
of his wrath. 


30 For the children of Judah have done evil in my sight, 
saith the Lorp: 
They have set their abominations in the house 
Which is called by my name, to pollute it. 
31 And they have built the high places of Tophet, 


Which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 

To burn their sons and their daughters in the fire ; 

Which I commanded ¢hem not, neither came it into my 
heart. 


in practice, and yet conform to the outward rites of the true religion ? 
Will ye say ‘We are delivered,’ in order that ye may do such 
abominable things?” They thought they were free to do whatever 
liked. 

hes 12. The ruin of Shiloh alluded to here and in verse 14 1s 
thought to have taken place when the Assyrians took the ten 
tribes into captivity. The position of Shiloh, identified in modern 
times at Seilun, was in the tribe of Ephraim, and north of sane 
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82 Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lorn, 
That it shall no more be called Tophet, 
Nor the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
But the valley of slaughter: 
For they shall bury in Tophet, till there be no place. 


83 And the carcases of this people shall be meat 
For the fowls of the heaven, and for the beasts of the 
And none shall fray them away. [earth ; 

34 Then will I cause to cease from the cities of Judah, 
And from the streets of Jerusalem, 
The voice of mirth, and the voice of gladness, 
The voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride: 
For the land shall be desolate 

Here is, First. A loud call to weeping and mourning. Jerusalem, that had 


been a joyous city, the joy of the whole earth, must now take up a lamentation 
on high places, ver. 29, the high places where they had served their idols, there 
must they now bemoan their misery. In token both of sorrow and slavery 
Jerusalem must now cut off her hair, and cast it away; the word is peculiar 
to the hair of the Nazarites, which was the badge and token of their dedication 
to God, and is called their crown. Jerusalem had been a city that was a Naza- 
rite to God, but now must cut off her hair, must be profaned, degraded, and 
separated from God, as she had been separated to him. And it is time for those 
that have lost their holiness to lay aside their joy. 

Secondly. Just cause given for this great lamentation. 

1, The sin of Jerusalem appears here very heinous, nowhere worse, or more 
exceeding sinful. “The children of Judah,’ God’s professing people, that 
“came forth out of the waters of Judah,” Jsa. xlviii. 1, have “done evil in my 
sight,” under my eye; in my presence, they have affronted me to my face, which 
very much aggravates the affront. Or, they have done that which they know 
to be “evil in my sight,” and in the highest degree offensive tome. Idolatry 
was the sin which was above all other sins evil in God’s sight. Now here are 
two thirgs charged upon them in their idolatry, which were very provoking : 

ist. That they were very impudent in it towards God, and set him at defi- 
ance; ver. 30, ‘“‘ They have set their abominations,” that is, their abominable 
idols, and the altars erected to them, in the house that is called by my name, 
in the very courts of the temple, to pollute it, Manasseh did so, 2 Kin. xxi. 1; 
xxiii. 12, as if they thought God would connive at it, or cared not though he 
was never so much displeased with it; or as if they would reconcile heaven 
and hell, God and Baal. The heart is the place which God has chosen to put 
his name there; if sin have the innermost and uppermost place there, we 
pollute the temple of the Lord, and therefore he resents nothing more than 
‘setting up idols in the heart,” ze. xiv. 4. 

2nd. ‘hat they were very barbarous in it towards their own children, ver. 31. 
They have particularly “ built the high places of Tophet,” where the image of 
Moloch was set up, “in the valley of the son of Hinnom,” near adjoining to 
Jerusalem, and there “ they burned their sons and their daughters in the fire,” 
burned them alive, killed them, and killed them in the most cruel manner 
imaginable, to honour or appease those idols that were devils and not gods. 
This was sure the greatest instance that ever was of the power of Satan in 
the children of disobedience, and of the degeneracy and corruption of the 
human nature. One wou.d willingly hope there were not many instances 
of such a barbarous idolatry, but it is amazing there should be any. ‘That 
men could be so perfectly void of natural affection as to do a thing so inhuman 
as to burn little innocent children, and their own too; that they should be so 

erfectly void of natural religion as to think it lawful to do this; nay, to think 
it acceptable; surely it was in a way of righteous judgment, because they had 
changed the glory of God into the similitude of a beast, that God gave them 
up to such vile affections as changed them into worse than beasts. God saith 
of this it was “ what he commanded them not, neither came it into his heart,” 
which is not meant of his not commanding them thus to worship Moloch, 
(this he had expressly forbidden them,) but he had never commanded that his 
worshippers should be at such an expense, nor put such a force upon their 
natural affection, in honouring him. It never came into his heart to have 
children offered to him, yet they had forsaken his service for the service of 
such gods as, by commanding this, shewed themselves to be indeed enemies 
to mankind. 

2. The destruction of Jerusalem appears here very terrible. That speaks 
misery enough in general, ver. 29, “ The Lord hath rejected and forsaken the 
generation of his wrath.” Sin makes those the generation of God's wrath that 
had been the generation of his love. And God will reject and quite forsake 
them who have thus by their impenitency made themselves “vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction.” He will disown them for his; Verily, I say unto you, I 


know you not; and he will give them up to the terrors of their own guilt, and | 


leave them in those hands. 


g ; | 
lst. Death shall triumph over them, ver.-32, 33. Sin reigns unto death, for 


that is the wages of it, the end of those things. Tophet, the valley adjoining 
to Jerusalem, “shall be called the valley of slaughter,” for there multitudes 
shall be slain when, in their sallies out of the city, and their attempts to escape, 
they fall into the hands of the besiegers. Or, the valley of slaughtered ones, 
because thither the corpses of those that are slain shall be brought to be buried, 
all other places being full; and +here they shall bury till there be no more 
place to make a grave. This speaks the multitude of those that shall die by 
the sword, pestilence, and famine. Death shall ride on prosperously with a 
dreadful pomp and power, conquering and to conquer. “'‘The slain of the 
Lord shall be many.” ‘This valley of Tophet was a place where the citizens 
of Jerusalem walked to take the air; but it shall now be spoiled for that use, 
for it shall beso full of graves that there shall be no walking there, because 
of the danger of contracting a ceremonial pollution by the touch of a grave. 
There it was that they sacrificed some of their children, and dedicated others 
to Moloch, and there they should fall as victims to Divine justice. ophet 
had formerly been the burying-place, or burning-place, of the dead bodies of 
the besiegers, when the Assyrian army was routed by an angel; and for this 
it was ordained of old, Jsa. xxx. 33. ut they having forgot this mercy, and 
made it the place of their sin, God will now turn it into a burying-place for 
the besieged. In allusion to this valley, hell is in the New Testament called 
Gehenna, the valley of Hinnom, for there were buried both the invading 
Assyrians and the revolting Jews; so hell is a receptacle after death both for 
infidels and hypocrites, the open enemies of God’s church, and its treacherous 
frietds. It is *the congregation of the dead;” it is prepared for the “gene- 
ration Of God’s wrath.” 


nn nnn nnn LEU EEUEEEEEE RUSE S DEE EES EERE 


vii. 17, 18. The idolatries of Judah and Jerusalem were popular, 
and practised by men, women, and children. For “queen” there is 
another reading, which would suggest the idea of the stars generally, 
or the host of heaven. That by “queen of heaven” the moon is 
meant is almost certain, and it may be the same as Ashtoreth and 
Mylitta. Thecakes offered to her are only mentioned by Jeremiah, 
but it has been conjectured that they were round and flat, and a 
yombination of flour, honey, raisins, and other ingredients. Hero. 
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But so great shall that slauguter be that even the > 
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spacious valley of Tophet shall not be able to contain the slain; and at length 
there shall not be enough left alive to bury the dead, so that “the carcases 0 
this people shall be meat” for the birds and beasts of prey, that shalk feed 
upon them like carrion, and none shall have the concern or courage to frighten 
them away, as Rizpah did from the dead bodies of Saul’s sons, 2 Sam. xxi. 10. 
This was according to the threatening in the law, and a branch of the curse, 
Deu. xxviii. 26, “Thy carease shall be meat to the fowls and beasts, and no 
man shall fray them away.” Thus do the law and the prophets agree, and the 
execution with both. The decent burying of the dead is a piece of humanity, 
in remembrance of what the dead body hath been, the tabernacle of a reason- 
able soul. Nay, it is a piece of divinity, in expectation of what the dead body 
shall be at the resurrection. The want of it has sometimes been an instance of 
the rage of men against God’s witnesses, Rev. xi. 9. Here it is threatened as 
an instance of the wrath of God against his enemies, and it is an intimation that 
evil pursues sinners even after death. , 

2nd. Joy shall depart from them; ver. 34, “Then will I cause to cease the 
voice of mirth.” God had called by his prophets, and by lesser judgments, 
to weeping and mourning, but they walked contrary to him, and would hear 
of nothing but joy and gladness, Zsa. xxii. 12,13. And what came of it? Now 
God called to lamentation, ver. 29, and he made his call effectual, leaving them 
neither cause nor heart for joy and gladness. They that will not weep shall 
weep; that will not, by the grace of God, be cured of their vain mirth shall, 
by the justice of God, be deprived of all mirth; for “when God judgeth, he 
will overcome.” It is threatened here that there shall be nothing to rejoice 
in; there shall be none of the joy of weddings; no mirth, for there shall be no 
marriages. ‘The comforts of life shall be abandoned, and all care to keep up 
mankind upon earth cast off; there shall be none of the voice of the bride- 
groom and the bride; no music, no nuptial songs; nor shall there be any more 
of the joy of harvest, for “the land shall be desolate,” uncultivated, and unim- 
proved. Both the cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem shall look thus 
melancholy; and when they thus look about them and see no cause to rejoice, 
no marvel if they retire into themselves, and find no heart to rejoice. Note, 
God can soon mar the mirth of the most jovial, and make it to cease, which is 
a reason why we should always rejoice with trembling; be merry and wise. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The prophet proceeds in this chapter both to magnify and to justify the destruction that 
God was bringing upon this people; to shew how grievous it would be, and yet how 
righteous. I. He represents the judgments coming so very terrible, that death should 
appear so as most to be dreaded, and yet should be desired, ver. 1—3. II. He aggra- 
vates the wretched stupidity and wilfulness of this people, as that which brought this 
ruin upon them, ver. 4—12. III. He describes the great cunfusion and consternation 
that the whole land should be in upon the alarm of it, ver. 13—17. IV. The prophet 
is himself deeply affected with it, and lays it very much to heart, ver. 18—22, 


T that time, saith the Lorp, they shall bring out 
The bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones of his 

princes, [phets, 

And the bones of the priests, and the bones of the pro- 

And the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of 
their graves: 

And they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, 

And all the host of heaven, whom they have loved, 

And whom they have served, and after whom they have 
walked, [shipped : 

And whom they have sought, and whom they have wor- 

They shall not be gathered, nor be buried ; 

They shall be for dung upon the face of the earth. 

And death shall be chosen rather than life 

By all the residue of them that remain of this evil family, 

Which remain in all the places whither I have driven 

Saith the Lorp of hosts. [them, 


These verses might fitly have been joined to the close of the foregoing 
chapter, as giving a farther description of the dreadful desolation which the 
army of the Chaldeans should make in the land. It shall strangely alter the 
property of death itself, and for the worse too. 

First. Death shall not now be, as it always used to be, the repose of the dead. 
When Job makes his court to the grave it is in hope of this, that “‘ there he 
shall rest with kings and counsellors of the earth;” but now the ashes of the 
dead, even of kings and _ princes, shall be disturbed, and their bones scattered 
at the grave’s mouth, Ps, cxli.7. It was threatened in the close of the former 
chapter, that the slain should be unburied. That might be through neglect, 
and was not so strange; but here we find the graves of those that were burie 
industriously and maliciously opened by the victorious enemy; who, either 
for covetousness, in hopes to find treasure in the graves, or for spite to the 
nation, and in a rage against it, “brought out the bones of the kings of Judah, 
and the princes.” The dignity of their sepulchres could not secure them; nay, 
did the more expose them to be rifled; but it was base and barbarous thus 
to trample upon royal dust. We will hope the bones of good Josiah were not 
disturbed, because he piously protected the bones of the man of God, when 
he burnt the bones of the idolatrous priests, 2 Kin. xxiii. 18. The bones of 
the priests and prophets too were digged up, and thrown about. Some think 
the false prophets, and the idol priests, God put this mark of ignominy upon 
them. But if they were God’s prophets and his priests it is what the psalmist 
complains of, as the fruit of the outrage of the enemies, Ps. xxix. 1,2. Nay, 
those of the spiteful Chaldeans, that could not reach to violate the sepulchres 
of princes and priests, would rather play at small game tnan sit out; and 
therefore pulled the bones of the ordinary inhabitants of Jerusalem out of 
their graves. The barbarous nations were sometimes guilty of these absurd 
and inhuman triumphs over those they had conquered, and God permitted 
it here for a mark of his displeasure against the generation of his wrath, and 
for terror to those that survived. The bones being digged out of the graves 
were spread abroad upon the face of the earth in contempt, and to make the 
reproach the more spreading and lsabingy They spread them to be dried, that 

» 0 


they might carry them about in triumph, or might make fuel of them, or 


——_ 


dotus, however (Book ii., chap. 47), says that in Egypt the poor 
made cakes of flour in the form of swine, and after baking them 
offered them to the moon. Plato mentions cakes moistened with 
honey as among ancient offerings to the gods, and similar cakes are 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

vii. 22, 23. This has been regarded as inconsistent with the facta 
of history, but without reason, for, as Mr. Henry says, the moral 
law actually came before the ceremonial law. Besides, it is quite a 
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some eaperstitions use of them. They shall be spread before the sun; for 
they shall not be ashamed openly to avow the fact at noon-day; and before 
the moon and stars, even all the host of heaven, whom they have made idols 
of, ver. 2. From the mention of the sun, moon, and stars, which should be 
the unconcerned spectators of this tragedy, the prophet takes occasion to shew 
how they had idolised them, and paid those respects to them which they 
should have paid to God only; that it might be observed how little they got 
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by worshipping the creature, for the creatures they worshipped, when they | 
were in distress saw it but regarded it not, nor gave them any relief, but | 


were rather pleased to see those abused in being vilified by whom they had 
been abused in being deified. 

See how their respects to their idols are instanced in and enumerated, to 
shew how we ought to carry it towards our God. 1. They loved them; as 
amiable beings and bountiful benefactors they esteemed them, and delighted 
in them, and therefore did all that follows to Pee 2. They served them, did 
all they could in honour of them, and thought nothing too much they could 
do; they conformed to all the laws of their superstition without disputing. 
3. They walked after them, strove to imitate and resemble them, according to 
the characters and accounts of them they had received, which gave rise and 
countenance to much of the abominable wickedness of the heathen. 4. They 
sought them, and consulted them as oracles, appealed to them as judges, 
implored their favour, and prayed to them as their benefactors. 5. They 
worshipped them, gave them Divine honour, as having a sovereign dominion 
over them. Before these lights of heaven, whom they had courted, shall their 
dead bodies be cast, and left to putrefy, and to be as dung upon the face of the 
earth; and the sun’s shining upon them will but make them the more noisome 
and offensive. Whatever we make a god of but the true God only it will stand 
us in no stead on the other side death and the grave, not for the body, much 
less for the soul. 

_ Secondly. Death shall now be what it never used to be, the choice of the 
living. Not because there appears in it anything delightsome; on the contrary, 
death never appeared in more horrid frightful shapes than now, when they 
cannot promise themselves either a comfortable death or a human burial; and 
yet every thing in this world shall become so irksome, and all the prospects 
so black and dismal, that “ death shall be chosen rather than life,” ver. 3, not 
in a believing hope of happiness in the other life, but in an utter despair of 
any ease in this life. The nation is now reduced toa tet so small is the 
residue of those that remain in it; and it is an evil family, still as bad as ever, 
their hearts unhumbled, and their lusts unmortified. ‘These remain alive, and 
that is all, in the many places whither they were driven by the judgments of 
God; some prisoners in the country of their enemies, others beggars in their 
neighbour’s country, and others fugitives and vagabonds there, and in their 
own country. And though those that died died very miserably, yet those 
that survived, and were thus driven out, should live yet more miserably; so 
that they should choose death rather than life, and wish a thousand times they 
had fallen with them that fell by the sword. Let this cure us of the inordinate 
love of life, that the case may be such that it may become a burthen and terror, 
and we may be strongly tempted to choose strangling and death rather. 


4 Moreover thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lorn; 

Shall they fall, and not arise ? 

Shall he turn away, and not return? 

Why then is this people of Jerusalem slidden back 

By a perpetual backsliding ? 

They hold fast deceit, 

They refuse to return. 

I hearkened and heard, 

But they spake not aright: 

No man repented him of his wickedness, 

Saying, What have I done ? 

Every one turned to his course, 

As the horse rusheth into the battle. [times ; 

Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 

And the turtle and the crane and the swallow observe 
the time of their coming ; 

But my people know not the judgment of the Lorp. 

How do ye say, We are wise, 

And the law of the Lorp 7s with us ? 

Lo, certainly in vain made he ¢¢; 

The pen of the scribes zs in vain. 

The wise men are ashamed, 

They are dismayed and taken : 

Lo, they have rejected the word of the Lorp ; 

And what wisdom 7s in them ? 

Therefore will I give their wives unto others, 

And their fields to them that shall inherit ¢hem : 

For every one from the least even unto the greatest 

Is given to covetousness, 

From the prophet even unto the priest 

Every one dealeth falsely. 

For they have healed the hurt of the daughter of my 
people slightly, 

Saying, Peace, peace ; ; 

When ‘here ts no peace. [nation ? 

12 Were they ashamed when they had committed abomi- 
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Nay, they were not at all ashamed, 

Neither could they blush: 

Therefore shall they fall among them that fall ; 

In the time of their visitation they shall be cast down, 
Saith the Lorn. . 


_ The prophet here is instructed to set before this people the folly of thr’z 
impenitency, which was it that brought this rnin upon them. They are here 
represented as the most stupid, senseless people in the world, that would not 
be made wise by all the methods that Infinite Wisdom took to bring them ta 
themselves and their right mind, and’so to prevent the ruin that was coming 
upon them. 

First. They would not attend to the dictates of reason; they would not act 
in the affairs of their souls with the same common prudence with which they 
acted in other things. Sinners would become saints if they would but shew 
themselves men; and religion would soon rule them, if right reason might. 
Observe it here; “Come, and let us reason together,” saitn the Lord; ver. 4 
“Shall men fall, and not arise?” If men happen to fall to the ground, to fait 
into the dirt, will they not get up again as fast as they can? They are not 
such fools as to lie still when they are down. Shall a man turn aside out of 
the right way? Yes; it is possible the most careful traveller may miss his 
way; but then as soon as he is aware of it will he not return? Yes, certainly, 
he will with all speed, and will thank him that shewed him his mistake. Thus 
men do in other things; “ Why then is this people of Jerusalem slidden back 
by a perpetual backsliding?” Why do not they, when they are fallen into sin, 
hasten to get up again by repentance? Why do not they, when they see they 
have missed their way, correct their error and reform? Noman in his wits 
will go on in a way that he knows will never bring him to his journey’s end; 
“ Why then is this people slidden back by a perpetual backsliding?” See the 
nature of sin: it is a backsliding, it is going back from the right way; not only 
into a bypath, but into a contrary path; back from the way that leads to life, 
to that which leads to utter destruction. And this backsliding, if Almighty 
grace do not interpose to prevent it, will be a perpetual backsliding; the 
sinner not only wanders endlessly, but proceeds endways towards ruin. The 
same subtlety of tne tempter that brings men to sin holds them fast in it; and 
they contribute to their own captivity, “they hold fast deceit.” Sin is a great 
cheat, and they hold it fast, they love it dearly, and resolve to stick to it, and 
baffle all the methods God takes to part between them and their sins. The 
excuses they make for their sins are deceits, and so are all their hopes of 
impunity, yet they hold fast these, and will not be undeceived, and therefore 
they refuse to return. Note, There is some deceit or other which those hoid 
fast that go on wilfully in sinful ways; some lie in their right hand, by which 
they keep hold of their sins. 

Secondly. They would not attend to the dictates of conscience, which is 
our reason reflecting upon ourselves and our own actions, ver. 6. Observe, 
1. What expectations there were from them that they would bethink them- 
selves; “I hearkened and heard.” The prophet listened to see what effect 
his preaching had upon them; God himself listened, as one that desires not 
the death of sinners, that would have been glad to hear any thing that 
promised repentance, that would certainly have heard it, if there had been 
any thing said of that tendency, and would soon have answered it with com- 
fort, as he did David when he said, “I will confess,” Ps. xxxii. 5. God looks 
upon men, when they have done amiss, Job xxxiii. 27, to see what they will do 
next; he hearkens and hears. 2. How these expectations were disappointed; 
“ They spake not aright,” as I thought they would have done. They did not 
only not do right, but not so much as speak right; God could not get a good 
word from them, nothing on which to ground any favour to them, or hopes 
concerning them. There was none of them that spake aright, none that 
“repented him of his wickedness.” Those that have sinned, then, and then 
only, speak aright when they speak of repenting, and it is sad when those that 
have made so much work for repentance do not say a word of repenting. God 
did not only not find any repenting of the national wickedness, and so helping 
to empty the measure of public guilt; but none repented of that particular 
wickedness which he knéw himself guilty of. 1st. They did not so munch as 
take the first step towards repentance; they did not so much as say, “ What 
have I done?” There was no motion towards it, not the least sign or token 
of it. Note, True repentance begins in a serious and impartial inquiry into 
ourselves; what we have done, arising from a conviction that we have done 
amiss. 2nd. They were so far from repenting of their sins that they went on 
resolutely in their sins; “ every one turned to his course,” his wicked course, 
that course of sin which he had chosen and accustomed himself to, “as the 
horse rusheth into the battle,” eager upon action, and scorning to be curbed. 
How the horse rusheth into the battle is elegantly described, Job xxxix. 2I, 
&c., “He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted.” Thus the daring sinner 
laughs at the threatenings of the word as bugbears, and runs violently upon 
the instruments of death and slaughter, and nothing will be restrained from 


him. 

Thirdly. They would not attend to the dictates of providence, nor understand 
the voice of God in them, ver. 7. 1. It is an instance of their sottishness, that 
though they are God’s people, and therefore should readily understand his mind 
upon every intimation of it, yet they “know not the judgment of the Lord, 
they apprehend not the meaning either of a mercy or of an affliction, not how to 
accommodate themselves to either, or answer God’s intention in either. They 
know not how to improve the seasons of grace that God affords them when he 
sends them his prophets, nor how to make use of the rebukes they are under 
when his voice cries in the city. They discern not the signs of the times, 
Mat. xvi. 3, nor are aware how God is dealing with them. They know not 
that way of duty which God hath prescribed them, though it be written both 
in their hearts and in their books. 2. lt is an aggravation of their sottishness, 
that there is so much sagacity in the inferior creatures. “The stork in the 
heaven knows her appointed times” of coming and continuing; so do other 
season-birds, the turtle and the swallow. These, - a natural instinet, change 
their quarters as the temper of the air alters; they come when the spring 
comes, and are gone we know not whither when the winter approacheth ; pro- 
bably into warmer climates, as some birds come with winter, and are gone when 
that is over. : 

Fourthly. They would not attend to the dictates of the written word. They 
say, “* We are wise,” but how can they say so? With what face can they pre- 
tend to any thing of wisdom, when they do not understand themselves so well 
as the brute creatures? Why, truly, they think they are wise, because the law 
of the Lord is with them, the book of the law, and the interpreters of it; and 
their neighbours, for the same reason, conclude they are wise, Deu. iv. 6. But 
their pretensions are groundless for all this; “Lo, certainly in vain made he it. 
Sure never any people had Bibles to so little eh sw as they have. ‘They had 
as good have been without the law, unless they had made a better use of it, 
God has indeed made it able to make men wise to salvation, but as tu tiem it 19 


ee 


Hebrew idiom to say as here, “I did not command sacrifice but 
obedience,” when the idea is that obedience was greatest. So, me - 
will have mercy and not sacrifice ;” “ Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life ; 

« Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” The habit of stating 
in an absolute form what was relative and comparative, is the simple 


lanation of such texts. 
or vit 29. ‘The words “O Jerusalem” are here added by our trans- 


lators, because the city is personified as a woman who is exhorted to 
cut off her hair in token of mourning. ‘I'here seems to be no 
allusion to the vow of the Nazarite, as some have thought. 

vii. 30. The abominations of idolatry were actually set up in the 
Temple and its courts from time to time. It was so under Manasseh, 
as appears from texts like 2 Kings xxi. 4—8 ; xxiii. 4. 

vii. 31. The “ high places of Tophet”’ were the altars and other 
erections in honour of Moloch, whose worship was particularly con. 
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made so in vain, for they ure never the wiser for it; “The pen of the scribes,” 
of those that first wrote the law, and of those that now write expositions of it, 
they arein vain. Both the favour of their God and the labour of their scribes 
is lost upon them; they receive the grace of God therein in vain. Note, ‘here 
are many that enjoy abundance of the means of grace, that have great plenty of 
Bibles and ministers, but they have them in vain; they do not answer the end 
of their having them. But it might be said, They have some wise men among 
them, to whom the law and the pen of the scribes is not in vain. To this it is 
answered ; ver. 9, “The wise men are ashamed,” that is, they have reason to be 
80, that these have not made a better use of their wisdom, and lived more up to 
it. They are confounded and taken; all their wisdom has not served to keep 
them from those courses that tend to their ruin; they are taken in the same 
snares, that others of their neighbours, who have not pretended to so much 
wisdom, are taken in, and filled with the same confusion. Those that have more 
knowledge than others, and yet do no better than others for their own souls, 
have reason to be ashamed. They talk of their wisdom, but “ Lo, they have 
rejected tle word of the Lord;” they would not be governed by, it, would not 
follow the conduct of it, would not do what they knew, and then “ what wisdom 
isin them?” None to any purpose; none that will be found to their praise at 
the great day, how much soever it is found to their pride now. The pretenders 
to wisdom, that said, “ We are wise, and the law of the Lord is with us,” were 
the priests and the false prophets; with them the prophet here deals plainly. 

1. He threatens the judgments of God against them. Their families and 
estates shall be ruined, ver. 10. Their wives shall be given to others, when 
they are taken captives, and their fields shall be taken from them by the vic- 
torious enemy, and shall be given to those that shall inherit them; not only 
strip them for once, but take possession of them as their own, and acquire 
a property in them, which they shall transmit to their posterity. And, ver. 12, 
notwithstanding all their pretensions to wisdom and sanctity, “they shall fall 
among them that fall;” for if the blind lead the blind both shall fall together 
into the ditch. “In the time of their visitation,” when the wickedness of the 
land comes to be inquired into, it will be found that they have contributed 
to it more than any, and therefore they shall be sure to be cast down, and 
cast out. 

2. He gives a reason for these judgments, ver. 10—12, even the same account 
of their badness which we met with before, ch. vi. 13—15, where it was opened 
at large. Ist. They were greedy of the wealth of this world; which is bad 
enough in any, but worst in prophets and priests, who should be best ac- 

uainted with another world, and therefore should be most dead to this. 

ut these, from the least to the greatest, were given to covetousness; the 

riests teach for hire, and the prophets divine for money, Mic. iii. 11. 2nd. 
They made no conscience of speaking truth, no, not when they spake as priests 
and prophets. Every one deals falsely, looks one way and rows another. 
There is no such thing as sincerity among them. 3rd. They flattered people 
in their sins, and so flattered them into destruction. They pretended to be the 
physicians of the state, but knew not how to apply proper remedies to its 
growing maladies; they healed them slightly, killed the patients with palliative 
cures ; silencing their fears and complaints with, Peace, peace, all is well, and 
there is no danger, when the God of heaven was proceeding in his controversy 
with them, so that there could be no peace to them. 4th. When it was made to 
appear how basely they prevaricated, they were not at all ashamed of it, but 
rather gloried in it, ver. 12. They ccuid not blush, so perfectly lost were they 
to all sense of virtue and honour; when they were convicted of the grossest 
forgeries, they would justify what they had done, and laugh at those whom they 
had imposed upon. Such as these were ripe for ruin. 


13 I will surely consume them, saith the Lorp: 
There shali be no grapes on the vine, 
Nor figs on the fig tree, 
And the leaf shall fade, [from them. 
And the things that I have given them shall pass away 


14 Why do we sit still ? [cities, 
Assemble yourselves, and let us enter into the defenced 
And let us be silent there : 
For the Lorp our God hath put us to silence, 
And given us water of gall to drink, 
Because we have sinned against the Lorp. 

15 We looked for peace, but no good came ; 


And for a time of health, and behold trouble ! 


16 The snorting of his horses was heard from Dan: 
The whole land trembled at the sound of the neighing 
of his strong ones ; 
For they are come, and have devoured the land, and all 
that is in it; 
The city, and those that dwell therein. 
17 For, behold, I will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, 
Which zwel/ not be charmed, 
And they shall bite you, saith the Lorn. 
18 When I would comfort myself against sorrow, 
My heart cs faint in me. 
19 Behold the voice of the cry of the daughter of my people 
Because of them that dwell in a far country: 
Is not the Lorp in Zion? 
Js not her king in her ? 
Why have they provoked me to anger with their graven 
And with strange vanities ? [images, 
20 The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
And we are not saved. 
nected with Tophet, or the valley of the son of Hinnom. The high 


places may have been especially fire-altars for the offering of human 
sacrifices. From this and various other places it would seem that 
children were the ordinary victims. 

vii. 32. It has been thought that the term “valley of slaughter” 
implies that the slaughter would take place in the valley, but it is 
equally probable that the reference is to the burial there of those 
who bad been slain in the fall of the city. 
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21 For the hurt of the daughter of my people am I hurt; 
I am black; astonishment hath taken hold on me. 
22 Is there no balm in Gilead ; 
Is there no physician there ? 
Why then is not the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered ? 


BALM OF GILEAD, 


In these verses we have, e ‘ 

First. God threatening the destruction of a sinful people. He hath borne 
long with them, but they are still more and more provoking, and therefore now 
their ruin is resolved on; “I will surely consume them,” ver. 13. Consuming 
I will consume them, not only surely, but utterly consume them; will follow 
them with one judgment after another, till they are quite consumed. It is a 
consumption determined, Jsa. x. 23. f 

1. They shall be quite stripped of all their comforts; ver. 13, “ There shall be 
no grapes on the vine.” Some understand it as speaking their sin. God came 
looking for grapes from this vineyard, seeking fruit upon this fig-tree, but he 
found none, as Jsa. y. 2; Lu. xiii. 6; nay, they had not so much as leaves, 
Mat. xxi. 19. But it is rather to be understood of God's judgments upon 
them, and may be meant literally; the enemy shall seize the fruits of the earth, 
shall pluck the grapes and figs for themselves, and beat down the very leaves 
with them. Or, rather, figuratively ; vast shall be deprived of all their com- 
forts, and shall have nothing left them wherewith to make glad their hearts. 
It is expounded in the last clause; “The things that I have given them shall 
pass away from them.” Note, God’s gifts are upon condition, and revokable 
upon the nonperformance of the condition. Mercies abused are forfeited, and 
it is just with God to take the forfeiture. ‘ 4 

2. They shall be set upon by all manner of grievances, and surrounded with 
calamities; ver. 17, “I will send serpents ee | ou,” the Chaldean army, fiery 
serpents, flying serpents, cockatrices; these shall bite them with their venomous 
teeth, give them wounds that shall be mortal; and they shall not be charmed, as 
some serpents used to be, with music. These are oe of another nature, that 
are not so wrought upon; or they are as the deaf adder, that stops her ear, and 
will not hear the voice of the charmer. The enemies are so intent upon making 
slaughter, that it will be to no purpose to speak them fair, or offer any thing to 
pacify them, or mollify them, or bring them to a better temper. No peace with 
God, therefore none with them. | . 

Secondly. ‘The people sinking into despair under the pressure of those cala- 
mities. They that were void of fear, when the trouble was at a distance, and 
set it at defiance, are void of hope now it breaks in upon them; and have no 
heart either to make head against it or beak under it, ver. 14. They cannot 
think themselves safe in the open villages; “ Why do we sit still” here? Let us 
assemble, and go in a body “into the defenced cities.” Though they could expect 
no other but to be surely cut off there at last, yet not so soon as in the country, 
and therefore let us go “and be silent there;” let us attempt nothing, nor so mue 
as make a complaint, for to what purpose? It is not a submissive, but a sullen 
silence that they here condemn themselves to. Those that are most jovial in 
their prosperity, commonly despond most and are most melancholy in trouble. 
Now observe what it is that sinks them. i 

1. They are sensible that God is angry with them. “The Lord our God has 
put us to silence,” hath struck us with astonishment, and given us water of gall 
to drink, which is both bitter and stupifying, or intoxicating; Ps. lx. 3, “Thou 
hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment.” We had better sit still than 
rise up and fall; better say nothing than say nothing to the purpose. To what 
purpose is it to contend with our fate, when God himself is become our enemy, 
and fights against us? Because we have sinned against the Lord, therefore we 
are brought to this plunge. This may be taken as the language, Ist. Of their 
indignation. They seem to quarrel with God, as if he had dealt hardly with 
them, in putting them to silence, not permitting them to speak for themselves, 
and then telling them it was because they had sinned against him. Thus men’s 
foolishness perverts their way, and then their hearts fret against the Lord. Or 
rather, ef Of their convictions. At length they begin to see the hand of God 
lifted up against them, and stretched out in the calamities under which they are 
now groaning, and to own that they have provoked him to contend with them. 
Note, Sooner or later God will bine the most obstinate to acknowledge both 
his providence and his justice in all the troubles they are brought into; to see 
and say, both that it is his hand and that he is righteous. 

2. They are sensible that the enemy is likely to be too hard for them, ver. 16. 
They are soon apprehensive that it is to no purpose to make head against 
such a mighty force; they and their people are quite dispirited; and when 
the courage ofa nation is gone, their numbers will stand them in little stead. 
“The snorting of his horses was heard trom Dan;” that is, the report of the 


vii. 34. Bush and others note that in the East the wedding pro- 
cessions are accompanied by bands of singers and musicians, 

viii. 1. It seems not to have been usual to lay the dead of im- 
portant families in common graves filled up with earth, but in exca 
vated sepulchres, or caverns and vaults, which were sometimes broken 
into and ransacked. ‘This will excite no surprise when it is re- 
membered that in times of peril riches were often secreted in the 
tombs. Among some pagan people it was also customary to bury 
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formidable strength of their cavalry was soon carried all the nation over, and 
everybody trembled at the sound of the neighing of his steeds: “for they are 
come,” and there is no opposing them; they “have devoured the land, and all that 
is in the city;” both town and country is laid waste before them; not only the 
wealth, but the inhabitants of both, “those that dwell therein.” Note, When God 
appears against us, every thing else that is against us appears very formidable ; 
whereas, if he -be for us, every thing appears very despicable, Rom. viii. 31. 

3. They are disappointed in their expectations oat deliverance out of their 
as when their troubles came they were a surprise to them; 
and this double disappointment very much aggravated their calamity. Ist. ‘The 
trouble came when they little expected it; ver. 15, “ We looked for peace,” the 
continuance of our peace, “but no good came,” no good news from abroad; we 
looked for a time of health and prosperity to our nation, but behold trouble, the 
alarms of war; for, as it follows, ver. 16, the noise of the enemies’ horses was 
heard from Dan. Their false prophets had cried, Peace, peace, to them, which 
made it the more terrible when the scene of war opened on a sudden. This 
complaint will oceur again, vk. xiv. 19. 2nd. The deliverance did not come 
when they had long expected it; ver. 20, “ The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended ;” that is, there is a great deal of time gone. Harvest and summer are 
parts of the year, and when they are gone the year draws towards a conclusion, 
so the meaning is. One year passeth after another, one campaign after another, 
and yet our affairs are in as ill a posture as ever they were; no relief comes, nor 
is any thing done towards it; “ We are not saved.” Nay, there is a great deal 
of opportunity lost ; the season of action is over and slipped, the summer and har- 
vest are gone, and a cold and melancholy winter succeeds. Note, The salvation 
of God’s church and people oftentimes goes on very slowly, and God keeps his 
people long in the expectation of it, for wise and holy ends. Nay, they stand in 
their own light, and put a bar in their own door, and are not saved, because 
they are not ready for salvation. 

4. They are deceived in those things that were their confidence, and which 
they thought would have secured their peace to them; ver. 19, “ ‘The daughter 
of my people” cries, cries aloud, “ because of them that dwell in a far country,” 
because of the foreign enemy that invades them, that comes from a far country 
to take possession of ours; this occasions the cry. And what isthecry? It is 
this; “‘Is not the Lord in Zion? Is not her kingin her?” These were the two 
things that they had all along buoyed up themselves with, and depended upon. 
Ist. That the had among them the temple of God, and the tokens of his special 

resence with them. The common cant was, “Is not the Lord in Zion?” 

hat danger then need we fear? And they held by this when the trouble 
was breaking in upon them, Surely we shall do well enough, for have we not 
God among us? But when it grew to an extremity, it was an aggravation of 
their misery that they had thus flattered themselves, 2nd. That they had the 
throne of the house of David. As they had a temple, so they had a monarchy 
jure divino,— by Divine right.’ Is not Zion’s king in her? And will not Zion's 
God protect Zion’s king and his kingdom? Surely he will; but why does he 
not? What, pr they, hath Zion neither a god nor a king to stand by her, and 
help her, that she is thus run down, and likely to be ruined? ‘his outcry of 
theirs reflects upon God, as if his power and promise were broken or weakened; 
and therefore he returns an answer to it immediately; “ Why have they pro- 
voked me to anger with their graven images?” They quarrel with God, as if 
he had dealt unkindly by them in forsaking them, whereas they, by their idol- 
atry, had driven him from them; they have withdrawn from their allegiance 
to him, and so have thrown themselves out of his protection. They “fret them- 
selves, and curse their king and their God,” Jsa. viii. 21, when it is their own 
sin that separates between them and God, Jsa. lix. 2. They feared not the 
Lord, and then what can a king do for them? Hos. x. 3. 

Thirdly. We have here the prophet himself bewailing the calamity and ruin 
of his people; for there were more of the lamentations of Jeremiah than those 
we find in the book that bears that title. Observe here, 

1. How great his griefs were. He was an eyewitness of the desolations of 
his country, and saw those things which by the spirit of prophecy he had fore- 
seen. In the foresight, much more in the sight of them, he cries out, “My 
heart is faint in me,” i sink, I die away at the consideration of-it; ver. 18, 
“When I would comfort myself against my sorrow,” I do but labour in vain; 
nay, every attempt to alleviate the grief doth but aggravate it. It is our wisdom 
and duty, under mournful events, to do what we can to comfort ourselves 
against our sorrow, by suggesting to ourselves such considerations as are 
proper to allay the grief, and balance the grievance. But sometimes the sor- 
row is such, that the more it is repressed the more strongly it recoils. It 
may sometimes be the case of very good men, as of the prophet here, whose 
soul refused to be comforted, and fainted at the cordial, Ps. Ixxvii. 2,3. He 
tells, ver. 21, what was the matter; it is “for the hurt of the daughter of my 

eople,” that I am thus hurt; it is for their sin, and the miseries they have 

rought upon themselves by it; it is for this that “I am black,” that I look 
black, that I go in black as mourners do, and that “astonishment hath taken 
hold on me,” so that 1 know not what to do, nor which way to turn. Note, 
The miseries of our country ought to be very much the grief of our souls. 
A gracious spirit will be a public spirit, a tender spirit, a mourning spirit. It 
becomes us to lament the miseries of our fellow-creatures, much more to lay 
to heart the calamities of our country, and especially of the church of God, to 

rieve for the affliction of Joseph. Jeremiah had prophesied the destruction of 
A arasalent. and though the truth of his prophecy was questioned, yet he did not 
rejoice in the proof of the truth of it, by the accomplishment of it, preferrin 
the welfare of his country before his own reputation. If Jerusalem ha 
repented and been spared, he would have been far from fretting as Jonah 
did. Jeremiah had many enemies in Judah and Jerusalem, that hated, and 
reproached, and persecuted him,—and in the judgments brought upon them, 
God reckoned with them for it, and peed his roehave cause,—yet he was 
far from rejoicing in it; so truly did he forgive his enemies, and desire that 
God would forgive them. 

2. How small his hopes were; ver. 22, “Is there no balm in Gilead?” No 
medicine proper for a sick and a Sp saath “ Is there no physician there ?” 
No skilful, faithful hand to app y the medicine? He looks upon the case to be 
deplorable, and past relief. ‘here is no balm in Gilead that can cure the dis- 
ease of sin; no physician there that can restore the health of a nation quite 
overrun by such a foreign army as that of the Chaldeans. The desolations 
made are irreparable, and the disease is presently come to such a height, that 
there is no checking it. Or this verse may be understood as laying all the 
blame of the incurableness of their disease upon themselves; and so the 
question must be answered affirmatively; “Is there no balm in Gilead?” 
“No physician there?” Yes, certainly there is, God is able to help and heai 
them ; there is a sufficiency in him to redress all their grievances. ilead was 
a place in their own land, not far off. ‘They had among themselves God’s law 
and his prophets, with the help of which they might have been brought to 
repentance, and their ruin might have been prevented; they have princes and 

riests, whose business it was to reform the nation, and redress their grievances. 

hat could have been done more than has been done for their recovery? y 
then is not their health restored? Certainly it was not long of God, but of 
themselves; it was not for want of balm and a physician, but because they 


troubles, as well 
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would not admit the application, nor submit to the methods of cure. The 
physician and physic were both ready, but the patient was wilful and irregular, 
would not be tied to rules, but must be humoured. Note, If sinners die oj 


their wounds, their blood is upon their own heads. ‘The blood of Christ is 


balm in Gilead, his Spirit is the physician there, both sufticient, all-sufficient, 
so that they might have been healed, but would not. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter the prophet goes on faithfully to reprove sin, and to threaten God’s 
judgments for it, and yet bitterly to lament both, as one that neither rejoiced at iniquity, 
nor was glad at calamities. I. He here expresseth his great grief for the miseries of 
Judah and Jerusalem, and his detestation of their sins, which brought those miseries 
upon them, ver. I—1l. II. He justifies God in the greatness of the destruction brought 
upon them, ver. 9,12—16, III. He calls upon others to bewail the woful case of Judah 
and Jerusalem, ver. 17—22. He shews them the folly and vanity of trusting in their 
own strength, or wisdom, or the privileges of their circumcision, or any thing but 
God only, ver. 23—26 


H that my head were waters, 
And mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
That I might weep day and night 
For the slain of the daughter of my people! 
2 Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging place of wey- 
faring men ; 
That I might leave my people, and go from them! 
For they 4e all adulterers, 
An assembly of treacherous men 
3 And they bend their tongues /ike their bow for lies: 
But they are not valiant for the truth upon the earth ; 
For they proceed from evil to evil, 
And they know not me, saith the Lorn. 
4 Take ye heed every one of his neighbour, 
And trust ye not in any brother: 
For every brother will utterly supplant, 
And every neighbour will walk with slanders. 
5 And they will deceive every one his neighbour, 
And will not speak the truth : 
They have taught their tongue to speak lies, 
And weary themselves to commit iniquity. 
6 Thine habitation zs in the midst of deceit; 
Through deceit they refuse to know me, saith the Lorp 
7 Therefore thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 
Behold, I will melt them, and try them ; 
For how shall I do for the daughter of my people ? 
8 Their tongue zs as an arrow shot out ; 
It speaketh deceit : 
One speaketh peaceably to his neighbour with his mouth, 
But in heart he lJayeth his wait. 
9 Shall I not visit them for these things? saith the Lorp: 
Shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this? 
For the mountains will I take up a weeping and wailing, 
And for the habitations of the wilderness a lamentation, 
Because they are burned up, so that none can pass 
through them; 
Neither can men hear the voice of the cattle ; 
Both the fowl of the heavens and the beast are fled ; 
They are gone. 
11 And I will make Jerusalem heaps, avd a den of dragons; 
And I will make the cities of Judah desolate, without an 
inhabitant. 


The prophet, being commissioned both to foretell the destruction coming 
upon Judah and Jerusalem and to point out the sin for which that destruc- 
tion was brought upon them, here, as elsewhere, speaks of both very feelingly. 
What he said of both came from the heart, and therefore one would have 
thought it should have reached to the heart. . r 

First. He abandons himself to sorrow, in consideration of tne cafamitous 
condition of his people, which he sadly laments, as one that preferred Jerusalem 
before his chief Joy, and her grievances before his chief sorrows. ; 

1. He laments the slaughter of the persons; the blood shed, and the lives 
lost; ver. 1, “Oh that my head were waters,” quite melted and dissolved with 
grief, that so mine eyes might be “a fountain of tears,” weeping abundance 
continually, and without intermission, still sending forth fresh floods of tears, 
as there still occur fresh occasions for them. ‘The same word in Hebrew 
signifies both the eye anda fountain; as if in this land of sorrows our eyes 
were designed rather for weeping than seeing. Jeremiah wept much, and yet 
wished he could weep more, that he might affect a stupid people, and rouse 
them to a due sense of the hand of God gone out against them. Note, It 
becomes us, while we are here in this vale of tears, to conform to the temper 
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precious objects along with the dead; hence the invaders of Judea, 
who were heathen, would break open the sepulchres and drag out 
their contents, as a matter of course, in search of plunder. In the 
Divine arrangements this unholy avarice would give a tongue to 
the dead bones of sinners, causing them to remind living sinners of a 
holy God, whose justice appeared in this posthumous disgrace. It 
would be a fine illustration of the folly and vanity of idol gods, for the 
suu, und moon, and all the host of heaven, #.e., of the stars, could not 


hide the shame of those who had loved and served them in life, and 
were now dishonoured in death. [ 

viii. 6. The word for “course” is plural in ancient versions and 
in the ordinary Hebrew text. The Jews say it should be singular, 
but without good reason, because the Hebrews followed many evil 
courses, and in many ways ran into peril, like the horse in a battle. 

viii. 7; The stork, turtle-dove, swallow, and crane are all migra- 
tory, and are very regular in observing their times of arrival and de- 
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of the climate, and to sow in tears; “Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted” hereafter ; but let them expect that, while they are here, 
the clouds will still return after the rain. While we find our hearts such 
fountains of sin, it is fit our eyes should be fountains of tears. But Jeremiah s 
grief here is upon the public account. He would “weep day and night,” not 
so much for the death of his own near relations, but for “the slain of the 
daughter of his people ;” the multitudes of his countrymen that fell by the 
sword of war. Note, When we hear of the numbers of the slain in great 
battles and sieges, we ought to be much affected with it, and not to make a 
light matter of it; yea, though they be not of the daughter of our people; for, 
whatever people they are of, they are of the same human nature with us; 
and there are so many precious lives lost, as dear to them as ours to us, and so 
many precious souls gone into eternity. : s : 

2. He laments the desolations of the country. This he brings in, ver. 10, (for 
passionate mouryers do not use to be very methodical in their discourses,) Not 
only for the towns and cities, but “for the mountains will I take up a weeping 
and wailing;” not barren mountains, but the fruitful hills with which Judea 
abounded; “and for the habitations of the wilderness,” or, rather the pastures 
of the plain, that used to be clothed with flocks, or covered over with corn; and 
a goodly sight it was. But now they are burnt up by the Chaldean army, 
which, according to the custom of war, destroyed the forage, and carried off 
all the cattle; so that none dares to pass through them, for fear of meeting 
with some parties of the enemy; none cares to pass through them, every thing 
looks so melancholy and frightful. None have any business to pass through 
them, for they hear not “the voice of the cattle” there as usual, the bleating of 
the sheep, and the lowing of the oxen, that grateful music to the owners. Nay, 
“both the fowl of the heavens and the beasts are fled ;” either frightened away 
by the rude noises and terrible fires which the enemies make, or forced away 
because there is no subsistence for them. Note, God has many ways of turning 
a fruitful land into barrenness for the wickedness of them that dwell therein; 
and the havoc war makes in a country cannot but be for a lamentation to all 
tender spirits; for it is a tragedy which destroys the stage it is acted on. 

Secondly. He abandons himself to solitude, in consideration of the scandalous 
character and carriage of his people. Though he dwells in Judah, where God 
is known, in Salem, where his tabernacle is, yet he is ready to ery out, “ Woe 
is me, that I sojourn in Mesech,” Ps. cxx. 5. While all his neighbours are 
fleeing to the defenced cities, and Jerusalem especially, in dread of the enemies 
rage, ch. iv. 5, 6, he is contriving to retire into some desert, in detestation 
of his people’s sin; ver. 2, “Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place 
of wayfaring men ;” such a lonely cottage to dwell in as they have in the deserts 
of Arabia, which are uninhabited, for travellers to repose themselves in 
“that | might leave my people, and go from them ;” not only because of the ill 
usage they gave him, he would rather venture himself among the wild beasts 
of the desert than among such treacherous people; but rather because his 
righteous soul was vexed from day to day, as Lot’s was in Sodom, with the 
wickedness of their conversation, 2 Pet. ii. 7,8. This doth not speak any inten- 
tion or resolution he had thus to retire. God had cut him out work among 
them, which he must not quit for his own ease; we must not go out of the 
world, as bad as it is, before our time. If he could not reform them, he could 
bear a testimony against them; if he could not do good to many, yet he might 
to some; but it speaks a temptation he was in to leave them, and a threatening 
that they should be deprived of his ministry, and especially the holy indigna- 
tion he had against their abominable wickedness, notwithstanding all the pains 
he had taken with them to reclaim them. It made him even weary of his life 
to see them dishonouring God as they did, and destroying themzelves. Time 
was, when the place which God had chosen to put his name there was the 
desire and delight of good men. David in a wilderness longed to be again in 
the courts of God’s house; but now Jeremiah, in the courts of God’s house, 
(for there he was when he said this,) wisheth himself in a wilderness. Those 
have made themselves very miserable that have made God’s people and 
ministers weary of them, and willing to get from them. Now, to justify his 
willingness to leave them, he shews, . 

1. What he himself had observed among them. He would not think of 
leaving them because they were poor and in distress, but because they were 
wicked, 

ist. They were filthy; “They be all adulterers,” that is, the generality of 
them, ch. v. 8. They all either practised this sin or connived at those that did. 
Lewdness and uncleanness was that crying sin of Sodom, at which righteous 
Lot was vexed in soul; and it is asin that renders men loathsome in the eyes 
of God and all good men; it makes men an abomination. 

2nd. They were false. This is the sin that is most enlarged upon here; they 
that had been unfaithful to their God were so to one another, and it was a 
part of their punishment, as well as their sin; for even those that love to cheat 
yet hate to be cheated. First. Go into their solemn meetings, either for the 
exercises of religion or the administration of justice, or for commerce, either 
to church, court, or exchange, and they are an “assembly of treacherous men ;” 
they are so by consent, they strengthen one another’s hands in doing any thing 
that is perfidious, There they will cheat deliberately and industriously, with 
design, with a malicious design, for “they bend their tongues like their bow 
for lies,” with a great deal of craft; their tongues are fitted for lying, as a bow 
that is bent is for shooting, and are as constantly used for that purpose. Their 
tongue turns as naturally to a lie as the bow to the string; “ but they are not 
valiant for the truth upon the earth.” Their tongues are like a bow strung, 
with which they might do good service, if they would use that art and reso- 
lution which they are so much masters of in the cause of truth; but they will 
not do so. They appear not in defence of the truth of God, which were delivered 
to them by the prophets; but even those that could not deny them to be 
truths yet were content to see them run down. In the administration of 
justice they have not courage to stand by an honest cause, that has truth on 
its side, if greatness and power be on the other side. Those that will be faith- 
ful to the truth must be valiant for it, and not be daunted by the opposition 

iven to it, nor fear the face of man. ‘‘ They are not valiant for the truth in the 
and,” the land which has truth for the glory of it. Truth is fallen in the land, 
and they dare not lend a hand to help it up, Jsa. lix. 14,15. We must answer 
another day not only for our enmity in opposing truth, but our cowardice in 
defending it. Secondly. Go into their families, and you will find they will 
cheat their own brethren; “every brother will utterly supplant,” they will trip 
up one another’s heels if they can, for they lie at catch to seek all advantages 
against those they hope to make a hand of. Jacob had his name from supplant- 
ing; it is the word here used, they followed him in his name, but not in his true 
character, without guile. So very false are they, that you cannot trust in a 
orother, but must stand as much upon Paris guard as if you were dealing with 
a stranger, with a Canaanite, that has balances of deceit in his hand. Things 
are come to an ill pass indeed, when a man cannot put confidence in his own 
brother. Thirdly. Go into company, and observe both their commerce and 
their conversation, and you will find there is nothing of sincerity or common 
honesty among them; Nee hospes ab hospite tutus,—‘ The host and the guest 
ure in danger from each other.’ The best advice a wise man can give you 
is, “to take heed every one of his neighbour;” nay, of his friend, s0 some 


parture. In Palestine the storks arrive in immense numbers about 
the 24th of March, and after scouring the whole region most of them 
depart. The turtle-doves arrive early in April. For “swallow” 
here we should read “‘crane,”’ and for “crane” “ swift,” or “swallow,” 
as our translators have reversed the order of the names. In Pales- 
tine the swift is more regular in its migrations than the swallow, 
which occurs there all the year round. The crane comes in about 
the same time as the stork, but apparently a few days later. 
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read it, of him whom he has befriended, and who pretends friendship to 
him. No man thinks himself bound either to be grateful or to be sincere, 
Take them in their converse, “ and every neighbour will walk with slanders,” 
they care not what ill they say one of another, though never so false. That 
way that the slander goes they will go; they will walk with it. They will walk 
about from house to house, carrying slanders along with them, all the ill- 
natured stories they can gick up or invent to make mischief. ‘Take them in 
their trading and bargaining, “ and they will deceive every one his neighbour,” 
will say any thing, though they know it to be false, for their own advantage. 
Nay, they will lie for lying sake, to keep their tongues in use to it, for ther 
“will not speak the truth,” but will tell a deliberate lie, and laugh at it when 
they have done. 

And that which aggravates the sin of this false and lying generation is, Is¢. 
That they are ingenious to sin. “ They have taught their tongues to speak 
lies;” implying that, through the reluctancies of natural conscience, they found 
it difficult to bring themselves to it. Their tongues would have spoken truth, 
but they taught them to speak lies, and by degrees have made themselves mas- 
ters of the art of lying, and have got such a habit of it, that use has made it 
a second nature to them. They learned it when they were young, for “the 
wicked are estranged from the womb, speaking lies,” Ps. lviii. 3; and now they 
are grown dexterous at it. 2nd. That they are industrious to sin; they “ weary 
themselves to commit iniquity.” They put a force upon their conscience 
to bring themselves to it, and tire out their convictions by offering them a 
continual violence; and they take a great deal of pains till they have even 
spent themselves in bringing about their malicious designs; they are wearied 
with their sinful pursuits, and yet not weary of them. ‘he service of sin is a 
perfect drudgery; men run themselves out of breath in it, and put themselves 
to a great deal of toil to damn their own souls. 3rd. That they grow worse 
and worse; ver. 3, “They proceed from evil to evil,” from one sin to another, 
from one degree of sin to another. ‘They began with lesser sins, nemo repente 
fit turpissimus,—‘ no one reaches the height of vice at once;’ they began with 
equivocating and bantering, but at last come to downright lying ; and they are 
now proceeding to greater sins yet, for “they know not me, saith the Lord.” 
And where men have no knowledge of God, or no consideration of what they 
have known of him, what good can be expected fromthem? Men’s ignorance 
of God is the cause of all their ill carriage one towards another. 

2. The prophet shews what God had informed him of their wickedness, and 
what he had determined against them. 

Ist. God had marked their sin. He could tell the prophet, (and he speaks 
of it with compassion,) what sort of people they were that he had to deal 
with; “I know thy works, and where thou dwellest,” Rev. ii. 13. So here, 
ver. 6, “Thine habitation 1s in the midst of deceit,” that is, All about thee 
are addicted to it, therefore stand upon thy guard. If all men are liars, it 
concerns us to beware of men, and be wise as serpents. ‘They are deceitful 
men, therefore there is little hopes of thy doing any good among them; 
for, make things never so plain, they have some trick or other wherewith to 
shuffle off their convictions. This charge is enlarged upon, ver. 8: their tongue 
was a bow bent, ver. 3, plotting and preparing mischief ; here it is “ an arrow 
shot out,” putting in execution what they had projected. It is as ‘a slaying 
arrow, so some readings of the original have it. Their tongue has been to 
many an instrument of death. They speak peaceably to their neighbours, 
against whom they are at the same time lying in wait; as Joab kissed Abner 
when he was about to kill him; and Cain, that he might not be suspected of 
any ill design, talked with his brother freely and familiarly. Note, Fair words, 
when they are not attended with good intentions, are despicable; but when 
they are intended as a cloak and cover for wicked intentions they are abomi- 
nable; and while they did all this injury to one another they put a great con- 
tempt upon God; Not only they know not me, but, ver. 6, through deceit, 
through the delusions of the false prophets, they refuse to know me; they 
are so cheated into a good opinion of their own ways, the ways of their own 
heart, that they desire not the knowledge of God’s ways. r, they are so 
wedded to this sinful course they are in, and so betwitched with that, and 
the gains of that, that they will by no means admit the knowledge of God 
because that would be a check upon them in their sins. -This is the ruin of 
sinners, they might be taught the good knowledge of the Lord, and they will 
on learn it; and where no knowledge of God is what good can be expected? 

‘os. iv. 1. 

2ud. He had marked them for ruin, ver. 7, 9,11. Those that will not know 
God as their lawgiver, shall be made to know him as their judge. God deter- 
mines here to bring his judgments upon them, for the refining of some, and the 
ruining of the rest. First. Some shall be refined, ver. 7, because they are thus 
corrupt; “Behold, I will melt them, and try them,” will bring them into 
trouble, and see what that will do to bring them to repentance; whether the 
furnace of affliction will purify them from their dross, and whether when they 
are melted, they will be new cast into a better mould. He will make trial of 
lesser afflictions, before he brings upon them utter destruction, for he desires 
not the death of sinners. They shall not be rejected as reprobate silver, till 
the founder has melted in vain, ch. vi. 29, 30. “ For how shall I do for the 
daughter of my people?” He ao as one consulting with himself what to 
do with them that might be for the best ; and as one that could not find in his - 
heart to cast them off, and give them up to ruin, till he had first tried all 
pease likely to bring them to repentance. Or, how else shall I do for them? 

‘hey are grown so very corrupt, that there is no other way with them but to 

ut them into the furnace; what other course can I take with them? Jsa. v. 4, 5. 
t is “the daughter of my people,” and I must do something to vindicate m 
own honour, which will be reflected upon if I connive at their wickedness. { 
must do somata’ to reduce and reform them. A parent corrects his own 
children because they are his own. Note, When God afflicts his people, it is 
with a gracious design to mollify and reduce them; it is but when read is, and 
when he knows it ts the best method he can use. Secondly. The rest shall be 
ruined; ver. 9, “Shall 1 not visit for these things?” Fraud and falsehood are sins 
which God hates, and which he will reckon for ; “ Shall not my soul be avenged 
on such a natiun as this,” that is so universally corrupt, and by their impu- 
dence in sin even dares and defies Divine vengeance? The sentence is passed 
the decree is gone forth; ver. 11, “ I will make Jerusalem heaps” of rubbish, an 
lay it in such ruins that it shall be fit for nothing but to be “a den of dragons ;” 
and the cities of Judab shall be a desolation. God makes them so, for h. 
pres the enemy warrant and power to do it; but why is the holy city made a 
1eap? The answer is ready, because it was become an unholy one. 


12 Who ¢s the wise man, that may understand this ? 
And who is he to whom the mouth of the Lorp hath 
spoken, that he may declare it, 
For what the land perisheth 


And is burned up like a wilderness, that none passeth 
through ? 


viii. 14. For water of “gall” the margin has “ poiscn,” which is 
more correct, as poisoned water is intended, but what poison is un- 
certain. 

viii. 16. In this verse all the verbs are better translated in the 
present tense, “The snorting of his horses is heard from Dan,” 
"viii, 17. The charming of serpents is an ancient practice, fre- 
quently mentioned in Scripture. The name of “ cockatrices ” here 1s 
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18 And the Lorp saith, 
Because they have forsaken my law 
Which I set before them, 
And have not obeyed my voice, 
Neither walked therein ; 
14 But have walked after the imagination of their own heart, 
And after Baalim, which their fathers taught them: 
15 Therefore thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
Behold, I will feed them, even this people, with worm- 
And give them water of gall to drink. [ wood, 
I will scatter them also among the heathen, 
Whom neither they nor their fathers have known : 
And I will send a sword after them, 
Till I have consumed them. 
17 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 
Consider ye, and call for the mourning women, that 
they may come ; 
And send for cunning women, that they may come - 
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MOURNING WOMEN, 


18 And let them make haste, and take up a wailing for us, 
That our eyes may run down with tears, 
And our eyelids gush out with waters. 

19 For a voice of wailing is heard out of Zion, 

How are we spoiled! we are greatly confounded, 

Because we have forsaken the land, 

Because our dwellings have cast ws out. 

Yet hear the word of the Lorp, O ye women, 

And let your ear receive the word of his mouth, 

And teach your daughters wailing, 

And every one her neighbour lamentation 

21 For death is come up into our windows, 

And is entered into our palaces, 

lo cut off the children from without, 

And the young men from the streets. 

Speak, Thus saith the Lorn, [open field, 

Even the carcases of men shall fall as dung upon the 

And as the handful after the harvestman, and none shall 
gather them 


Two things the prophet designs in these verses, with reference to the 
approaching destruction of Judah and Jerusalem: 1. To convince people of 
the justice of God in it; that they had by sin brought it upon themselves, and 
that therefore they had no reason to quarrel with God, who did them no a 
at all, but a great deal of reason to fall out with their sins, which did them a 
this thischief™ 2. To affect people with the greatness of the desolation that 
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wrong, as no fabulous serpent is intended, but some venomous species 
which could not be charmed. Dr. Tristram thinks it may be the 
great yellow viper. ; 

viii 19. We should not adopt the rendering, “because of them 
that dwell in a far country,” nor that of the margin, “ because of the 
country of them that are far off.” The sense really is, ‘‘ from a land 
that is far off,’ to which the exiles are followed in imagination by 
the prophet. 
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was coming, and the miserable effects of it; that by a terrible prospect of it 
they might be awakened to repentance and reformation, which was the only 
way “e prevent it, or at least mitigate their own shure in it. 
signed, 

First. He calls for the thinking men, by them to shew people the equity of 
God s proceedings, though they seemed harsh and severe; ver. 12, Who, where 
is the wise man or the prophet, “ to whom the mouth of the Lord hath spoken?” 
You boast of four wisdom, and of the prophets you have among you; produce 
me any one that has but the free use of human reason, or any acquaintance 
with Divine revelation, and he will soon understand this himself, and it will 
be so clear to him that he will be ready to declare it to others, that there is 
a just ground of God’s controversy with this people. Do these wise men 
inquire “for what the land perisheth?” What is the matter, that such a change 
is made with this land? It used to be a land that God cared for, and he had 
his eyes upon it for good, Deu. xi. 12. But it is now a land that he has forsaken 
and that his face is against. It used to flourish as the garden of the Lord, and 
to be replenished with inhabitants, but now it is burnt up like a wilderness 
that none passeth through it, much less cares to settle in it. It was supposed 
long ago that it would be asked, when it came to this, “ Wherefore has the 
Lord done thus unto this land? What means the heat of this great anger?” 
Deu. xxix. 24. To which question God here gives a full answer, before which 
all flesh must be silent. He produceth out of the record, 

1, The indictment preferred and proved against them, upon which they had 
been found guilty, ver. 13, 14. It is charged upon them, and it cannot be 
denied, Ist. That they have revolted from their allegiance to their rightful 
Sovereign; therefore God has forsaken their land, and justly, because they have 
forsaken his law, which he had so plainly, so fully, so frequently, set before 
them, and had not observed his orders, nor obeyed his voice, nor walked in the 
ways that he had appointed. Here their wickedness began, in the omission of 
their duty to their God and acontempt of his authority. But it did not end 
there. It is farther charged upon them, 2nd. ‘That they have entered them- 
selves into the service of pretenders and usurpers; have not only withdrawn 
themselves from their obedience to their prince, but have taken up arms against 
him. For, First. They have acted according to the dictates of their own lusts; 
have set up their own will, the wills of the flesh, and the carnal mind, in com- 
petition with, and contradiction to, the will of God; they “have walked after 
the, imagination of their own heart ;” they would do as they pleased, whatever 
God and conscience said to the contrary. Secondly. They have worshipped the 
creatures of their own fancy, the work of their own hands, according to the 
tradition received from their fathers. “They have walked after Baalim;” 
the word is plural. They had many Baals, Baal-peor, and Baal-berith, the 
Baal of this place, and the Baal of the other place; for they had lords many, 
“which their fathers taught them” to worship, but which the God of their 
fathers had again and again forbidden. This was it for which the land perished. 
The King of kings never makes war thus upon his own subjects but when they 
treacherously depart from him, and rebel against him, and it is become neces- 
sary, by this means, to chastise their rebellion and reduce them to their alle- 
giance; and they themselves shall at length acknowledge that he is just in all 
that is brought upon them. 

2. The judgment given upon this indictment, the sentence upon the convicted 
rebels, which must now be executed; for it was righteous, and nothing could 
be moved in arrest of it. The Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, hath said it. 
ver, 15, 16, and who can reverse it? Ist. ‘Chat all their comforts at home shall 
be poisoned and embittered to them; “ I will feed this poeple with wormwood,” 
or, rather, with wolf’s-bane, for it signifies an herb that is not wholesome, as 
wormwood is, though it be bitter; but some herb that is both nauseous and 
noxious. And I will give them water of gall, or juice of hemlock, or some 
other herb that is poisonous, to drink. Every thing about them, till it comes 
to their very meat and drink, shall be a terror and torment to them; God wil] 
curse their blessings, Mal. ii. 2. 2nd. That their dispersion abroad shall be 
their destruction; ver. 16, “I will scatter them among the heathen.” They 
were corrupted and debauched by their intimacy with the heathen, with whom 
they mingled themselves, and learned their works; and now they shall lose 
themselves there where they lost their virtue, among the heathen; that is, they 
had violated the laws of that truth which is the bond and cement of society and 
commerce, and addicted themselves to deceit and lying, ana therefore are 
justly crumbled to dust, and scattered “among the heathen.” They set up 
gods which “neither they nor their fathers had known,” strange gods, new 
gods, Deu. xxxii. 17, and now God will put them among neighbours which 

‘neither they nor their fathers have known,” that they can claim no acquaint- 

ance with, and therefore can expect no favour from. nd yet, though they are 
scattered so as that they will not know where to find one another, God will 
know where to find them all out, Ps. xxi. 8, with that evil which still pursves 
impenitent sinners; “I will send a sword after them,” some killing judgment or 
other, “till I have consumed them;” for when God judgeth he will overcome 
when he pursues he will overtake. And now we see for what the land 
perisheth; all this desolation is the desert of their deeds, and the performance 
of God’s words. 

Secondly. He calls for the mourning women, and engageth them, with the 
arts they have to affect people, and move their passion, to lament these sad 
calamities, that were come or coming upon them, that the nation might be 
alarmed to prepare for them. The Lords of hosts himself saith, “Call for the 
mourning women, that they may come,” ver. 17. The scope of this is to shew 
how very woful and lamentable the condition of this people was likely to be. 

1. Here is work for the counterfeit mourners; “Send for cunning women,” 
that know how to compose mournful ditties, or at least to sing them in mournful 
tunes and accents, and therefore are made use of at funerals, to supply the want of 
true mourners. et these “‘ take up a wailing for us,” ver. 18. ‘lhe deaths and 
funerals were so many, that people have wept for them till they have no more 
power to weep; as those, 1 Sam. xxx. 4. Let them, therefore, do it now whose 
trade it is; or, rather, it intimates the extreme sottishness and stupidity of the 
people, that laid not to heart the judgments they were under, nor, even when 
there was so much blood shed, could find in their hearts to shed a tear; ‘‘ They 
cry not when God bindeth them,” Job xxxvi. 13. God sent in his mourning 
prophets to them to call them to weeping and mourning, but his word in their 
mouths did not work upon their faith ; rather, therefore, than they shall go 
laughing to their ruin, let the mourning women come, and by humouring the 
thing try to work upon their fancy, that their eyes may at length run down 
with tears, and their eyelids gush out with waters. First or last, sinners must 
be weepers. 

2. Here is work for the real mourners. | 

Ist. There is that which is a lamentation. The present scene is very tra- 
gical; ver. 19, “ A voice of wailing is heard out of Zion.” Some make this to 
be the song of the mourning women; it is rather an echo to it, returned by 
those whose affections were moved by their wailings. In Zion the voice of joy 
and praise used to be heard, while the people kept close to God; but sin has 
altered the note, it is now the voice of lamentation. It should seem to be the 
voice of those who fled from all parts of the country to the castle of Zion for 
protection. Instead of rejoicing that they were got safe thither, they lamented 


This being de- 


viii. 20, This may not refer to any particular harvest and summer, 
but to the fact that opportunities had passed unimproved. 

viii. 22. The balm or balsam of Gilead was celebrated in very 
ancient times. The tree producing it appears to be not now found 
in Palestine, but that it once grew there is clear, not only from Serip- 
ture, but from the writings of Josephus, Pliny, Strabo, and Tacitus. 

ix. 2. Dr. Blayney remarks that “travellers in the East are not, 
nor ever were, accommodated at inns on the road, after the rape of 
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that they were forced to seek for shelter there; “ How are we spoiled!” How 
are we stripped of all our possessions. “ We are greatly confounded,” ashamed 
of ourselves and our poverty; for that is it they complain of; that is it they 
blush at the thoughts of, rather than of their sin; “ We are confounded, because 
we have forsaken the land,” forced so to do by the enemy; not because we 
have forsaken the Lord, drawn aside of our own lust and enticed ; “ because 
our dwellings have cast us out,” not because our God hath cast us off. Thus 
unhumbled hearts lament their calamity, but net their iniquity, the procuring 
cause of it. 

2nd. There is more still to come that shall be for a lamentation. Things are 
bad, but they are likely to be worse. hey whose land had spewed them out, 
as it did their predecessors, the Canaanites, and justly, because they trod in 
their steps, Lev. xviii. 28, complain that they are driven into the city, but after 
a while those of the city, and they with them, shall be forced thence too. 
“Yet hear the word of the Lord,” he hath something more to say to you, ver, 20; 
let the women hear it, whose tender spirits are apt to receive the impressions 
of grief and fear, for the men will not heed it, will not give it a patient neerin’: 
The prophets will be glad to preach to a congregation of women that tremble 
at God's word. Let your ear receive the word of God’s mouth, and bid it 
welcome, though it be a word of terror. [et the women teach their daughters 
wailing, which intimates that the trouble shall last long. Grief shall be 
entailed upon the generation to come. Young people are apt to love mirth, 
and expect mirth, and are disposed to be gay and airy, but let the elder women 
teach the younger to be serious; tell them what a vale of tears they must 
expect to ind this world, and train them up among the mourners in. Zion, 
Tit. ii. 4,5. Let every one teach her neighbour lamentation, which intimates 
that the trouble shall spread far, shall go from house to house. People shall 
not need to sympathize with their friends, they shall all have cause enough to 
mourn for themselves. Note, Those that are themselves affected with the 
terrors of the Lord should endeavour to affect others with them. ‘The judg- 
ment here threatened is made to look terrible. f 

First. Multitudes shall be slain, ver. 21. Death shall ride in triumph, and 
there shall be no escaping his arrests, when he comes with commission, neither 
within doors nor without. Not within doors, for let the doors be shut never so 
fast, let them be never so firmly locked and bolted, “ Death comes up into our 
windows,” like a thief in the night; it steals upon us ere we are aware. Nor 
doth it thus boldly attack the cottages only, but it is entered into our palaces, 
the palaces of our princes and great men, though never so stately, never so 
strongly built and guarded. Note, No palaces can keep out death. Nor are 
those more safe that are abroad; death “cuts off even the children from withort, 
and the young men from the streets.” The children who might have been 
spared by the enemy in pity, because they had never been hurtful to them, 
and the young men, who might have been spared in policy, because capable 
of being serviceable to them, yet shall fall together by the sword It is usual 
now, even in the severest military executions, to put none to the sword but 
those that are found in arms; but then even the boys and girls playing in the 
streets were sacrificed to the fury of the conqueror. 

Secondly. Those that are slain shall be left unburied ; ver. 22, “ Speak, Thus 
saith the Lord,” for the confirmation and aggravation of what was before said, 
“Even the carcases of men shall fall as dung,” neglected, and left to be offen- 
sive to the smell, as dung is. Common humanity obligeth the survivors to bur 
the dead, even for their own sake; but here such numbers shall be slain, an 
those so dispersed all the country over, that it shall be an endless thing to bury 
them at all; nor shall there be hands hte to do it, nor shall the conquerors 
permit it; and those that should do it shall be overwhelmed with grief, so that 
they shall have no heart to do it. The dead bodies even of the fairest and 
strongest, when they have lain awhile, become as dung, such vile bodies have 
we. And here such multitudes shall fall that their bodies shall lie as thick as 
heaps of dung in the furrows of the field, and no more notice taken of them 
than of the handfuls which the harvestman drops for the gleaners, for none 
shall gather them, but they shall remain in sight, monuments of Divine ven- 
geance, that the eye of the impenitent survivors may affect their heart. “Slay 
them not,” bury them not, “lest my people forget,” Ps. lix. 11. 


23 Thus saith the Lorn, 

Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 

Neither let the mighty man glory in his might, 

Let not the rich man glory in his riches: 

But let him that glorieth glory in this, 

That he understandeth and knoweth me, 

That I am the Lorp which exercise lovingkindness, 

Judgment, and righteousness, in the earth: 

For in these things I delight, saith the Lorp. 

Behold, the days come, saith the Lorn, 

That I will punish all them which are circumcised with 
the uncircumcised ; 

Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, 

And the children of Ammon, and Moab, 

And all that are in the utmost corners, 

That dwell in the wilderness : 

For all these nations are uncircumcised, 

And all the house of Israel ave uncircumcised in the 
heart. 


24 
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The prophet had been endeavouring to possess this people with a holy fear of 
God and his judgments, to convince them both of sin and wrath, but still they 
had recourse to some sorry subterfuge or other, under which to shelter them- 
selves from the conviction, and with which to excuse themselves in their 
obstinacy and carelessness; he therefore sets himself here to drive them from 
these refuges of lies, and to shew them the insufficiency of them. 

First. When they were told how inevitable the judgment would be, they 
pleaded the defence of their politics and powers, which, with the help of their 
wealth and treasure, they thought made their city impregnable. In answer to 
this he shews them the folly of trusting to, and boasting of, all these stays, 
while they have not a God in covenant to stay themselves upon, ver. 23, 24. 
Here he shews, 

1. What we may not depend upon in a day of distress; “ Let not the wise 
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man glory in his wisdom,” as if with the help of that he could ousw or coun- 
termine the enemy, or in the greatest extremity find out some evasion or other, 
for a man’s wisdom may fail him then when es needs it most, and he may be 
taken in his own craftiness. Ahithophel was befooled, and counsellors are cft 
led away spoiled. But if a man’s policies fail him, yet sure he rp gain his 
point by might and dint of courage. No, “ Let not the strong mau glory in his 
“eld hy for the battle is not always to the strong; David the striplin 


proves 
too hard for Goliath the giant. All 


uman force is nothing without God, worse 
than nothing against him. But may not the rich man’s wealth be his strong 
city ? money answers all things. o, “Let not the rich man glory in bis 
riches ;” for they may prove so far from sheltering him, that they may expose 
him and make him the fairer mark. Let not the people boast of the wise men 
and mighty men, and rich men that they have among them, as if they could 
make their part good against the Chaldeans, because they have wise men te 
advise concerning the war, mighty men to tight their battles, and rich men to 
bear the charges of the war. Let not particular persons think to escape the 
common calamity by their wisdom, might, or money, for all these wiil prove but 
vain things for safety. 

2. He shews what we may depend upon in a day of distress. Ist. Our only 
comfort in trouble will be that we have done our duty. They that refused to 
know God, ver. 6, will boast in vain of their wisdom aud ete, but they that 
know God intelligently, that understand aright that he is the Lord, that have 
not only right apprehensions concerning his nature, and attributes, and rela- 
tions to man, but receive and retain the impressions of them, may glory in this, 
it will be their rejoicing in the day of evil. 2nd. Our only confidence in trouble 
will be, that having through grace, in some measure, done our duty, we shall 
find God a God all-sufficient to us. We may glory in this, that, wherever we 
are, we have an acquaintance with, and an interest in, a God that “ exerciseth 
lovingkindness, and judgment, and. righteousness in the earth;” that is not 
only just to all his creatures, and will do no wrong to any of them, but kind to 
all his children, and will protect them and provide for them. “For in these things 
I delight ;” God delights to shew kindness and to execute judgment himse 
and is pleased with those who herein are “followers of him as dear children.* 
Those that have such knowledge of the glory of God as to be changed into 
the same image, and to partake of his holiness, it is their perfection and glory ; 
and the God they thus faithfully conform to they may cheerfully confide in in 
their greatest straits. But the pyppur intimates that the generality of this 
people took no care about this. Their wisdom, and might, and riches, were 
their joy and hope, which would end in grief and despair. But those few 
among them that had the knowledge of God might please themscives with it, 
and boast themselves of it; it would stand them in better stead than thousands 
of gold and silver. 

Secondly. When they were told how provoking their sins were to God, they 
devs pleaded the covenant of their circumcision. No doubt but they were the 
people of God; as they had the temple of the Lord in their city, so they had the 
mark of his children in their flesh, It is true the Chaldean army han lal such 
and such nations waste because they were uncircumcised, and therefore not 
under the protection of the Divine providence, as we are. To this the prophet 
answers, that the days of visitation were now at hand, in which God. would 
punish all wicked people, without making any distinction between the cir- 
cumcised and the uncireumcised, ver. 25, 26. Mey had by sin profaned the 
crown of their peculiarity, and lived in common with the uncircumcised nations, 
and so had forfeited the benefit of it, and must expect to fare never the better 
for it. God will punish the circumcised with the uncircumcised. As the igno- 
rance of the uncircumcised shall not excuse their wickedness, so neither shall 
the privileges of the circumcised excuse theirs, but they shall be punished 
together. Note, The Judge of all the earth is impartial, and none shall faze the 
better at his bar for any external advantages, but he will render to every man 
circumcised or uncircumcised, according to his works. The condemnation of 
impenitent sinners, that are baptized, will be as sure, nay, and more severe 
than that of impenitent sinners that are unbaptized. It would affect one to find 
here Judah industriously put between Egypt and Edom, as standing upon a 
level with them, and under the same doom, ver. 26. These nations were for- 
bidden a share in the Jews’ privileges, Deu. xxiii. 3; but the Jews are here told 
that they shall share in their punishments. Those “in the utmost corners, that 
dwell in the wilderness,” are supposed to be the Kedarens, and those of the 
kingdoms of Hazor, as appears, by comparing ch. xlix. 28,32. Some think they 
are so called because they dwelt, as it were, in a ccrner of the world; others, 
because they had the hair of their head polled into corners. However that was, 
prey. were of those nations that were uncircumcised in flesh, and the Jews are 
ranked with them, and are as near to ruin for their sins as they; for “all the 
house of Israel are uncircumcised in the heart.” ‘They have the sign, but not 
the thing signified, ch. iv. 4, They are heathens in their heart, strangers to 
God, and enemies in their minds by wicked words. Their hearts are disposed 
to idols, as the hearts of the uncircumcised Gentiles are. Note, The seals of 
the covenant, though they dignify and oblige us, yet they will not save us, 
unless the temper of our minds, and the tenor of our lives, agree with the 
covenant. That only is circumcision, and that baptism, which is of the heart 
Rom. ii. 28, 29. 


CHAPTER X. 


We may conjecture that the prophecy of this chapter was delivered after the first captivity, 
in the time of Jeconiah, or Jehoiachin, when many were carried away to Babylon; for it 
has a double reference. I. To those that were carried away into the land of the Chal- 
deans, a country notorious above any other for idolatry and superstition; and they are 
here cautioned against the infection of the place, not to learn the way of the heathen, 
ver. 1,,2, for their astrology and idolatry are both foolish things, ver. 3—5, the wor- 
shippers of idols brutish, ver. 8, 9, and so it will appear in the day of their visitation, 
ver. 14, 15. They are likewise exhorted to adhere firmly to the God of Israel, for 
there is none like him, ver. 6, 7; he is the true God. lives for ever, and has the 
government of the world, ver. 10—13; and his people are happy in him, ver. 16. IL. 
To those that yet remained in their own land; and they are cautioned against security, 
and bidden to expect distress, ver. 17,18; and that bya foreign enemy which God would 
bring upon them for their sin, ver. 20—22. ‘his calamity the prophet laments, ver. 19, 
and prays for the mitigation of it, ver. 23—25. 


EAR ye the word which the Lorp speaketh 
unto you, O house of Israel: 2 Thus saith 
the Lorp, 
Learn not the way of the heathen, 
And be not dismayed at the signs of heaven ; 
For the heathen are dismayed at them. 
3 For the customs of the people are vain: 


European nations. In some towns indeed, but not in all, there are 
large public buildings provided for their reception, which they call 
caravanseras, but these afford merely a covering, being absolutely 
without furniture. In passing through the desert it is well if they 
can find a cave or a hut which some one before them may have 
erected for a temporary shelter.” There are cases, however, in which 
travellers meet with places to lodge in specially erected for the 
purpose. 
604 


ix. 25, 26. The Divine justice would be impartial: circumcision 
would avail nothing, and uncirecumcision would avail nothing. Not 
merely the Jew who gloried in the law, but his pagan neighbours— 
Egyptians, Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites—would be overtaken 
by chastisement. The phrase, “all that are in the utmost corners, 
that dwell in the wilderness,” is not well translated. The Hebrew is 
idiomatic, and will searcely bear a literal translation; but there is” 
little doubt that it describes certain inhabitants of the desert who 
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For one cutteth a tree out of the forest, 
The work of the hands of the workman, with the ax. 


GODS OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


4 They deck it with silver and with gold; 
They fasten it with nails and with hammers, 
That it move not. 
They are upright as the palm tree, 
But speak not: 
They must needs be borne, 
Because they cannot go. 
Be not afraid of them; for they cannot do evil, 
Neither also zs ¢¢ in them to do good. 
6 Forasmuch as there is none like unto thee, O Lorp; 
Thou art great, and thy name ¢s great in might. 
7 Who would not fear thee, O King of nations ? 
For to thee doth it appertain : 
Forasmuch as among all the wise men of the nations, 
And in all their kingdoms, there ts none like unto thee. 
8 But they are altogether brutish and foolish :, 
The stock 7s a doctrine of vanities. : 
9 Silver spread into plates is brought from Tarshish, 
And gold from Uphaz, 
The work of the workman, 
And of the hands of the founder: 
Blue and purple 7s their clothing : 
They are all the work of cunning men. 


ey? 


— 


DRESSED IMAGES. 


{0 But the Lorp ¢s the true God, 
He is the living God, and an everlasting king: 


trimmed their beards in a peculiar manner. Our translators almost 
guessed as much, for in the margin they say the Hebrew means, 
“cut off into corners, or having the corners of their hair polled.’ 
‘The custom of some Arabian tribes was to clip or shave off the hair 
near the ears and temples, as stated by Herodotus (iii. 8). Niebuhr's 
description of the modern practice, given in his account of Arabia 
(p. 59), shows that the Jews in this respect were distinguished from 
others who shaved near the ears and temples. 
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At his wrath the earth shall tremble, 
And the nations shall not be able to abide his indignation. 
1] Thus shall ye say unto them, 
The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, 
Even they shall perish from the earth, and from under 
these heavens. 
12 He hath made the earth by his power, 
He hath established the world by his wisdom, 
And hath stretched out the heavens by his discretion. 
13 When he uttereth his voice, there is a multitude of waters 
in the heavens, [of the earth ; 
And he causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends 
He maketh lightnings with rain, 
And bringeth forth the wind out of his treasures. 
14 Every man is brutish in Ais knowledge : 
Every founder is confounded by the graven image : 
For his molten image 7s falsehood, 
And there is no breath in them. 
15 ‘They are vanity, and the work of errors: 
In the time of their visitation they shall perish 
16 The portion of Jacob zs not like them: 
For he ts the former of all things; 
And Israel #s the rod of his inheritance: 
The Lorp of hosts zs his name. 


The prophet Isaiah, when he prophesied of the captivity in Babylon, added 
warnings against idolatry, and largely exposed the sottishness of idolaters; net 
only because the temptations in Babylon would be in danger of drawing the 
Jews there to idolatry, but because the afflictions in Babylon were designed 
to cure them of their idolatry. Thus the prophet Jeremiah here arms people 
against the idolatrous usages and customs of the heathen; not only for the use 
of those that were gone to Babylon, but of those also that stayed behind; that, 
being convinced bad reclaimed by the word of God, the rod might be prevented, 
and it is written for our learning. Observe here 

First. A solemn charge given to the people of God not to conform themselves 
to the ways and customs of the heathen. Let the house of Israel hear and 
receive this word from the God of Israel, “Learn not the way of the heathen;” 
do not approve of it, no, nor think indifferently concerning it, much less imitate 
it, or accustom yourselves to it. Let not any of their customs steal in among 

ou, as they are apt to do insensibly, nor mingle themselves with your religion. 

ote, It ill becomes those that are taught of God, to learn the way of the 
heathen, and to think of worshipping the true God with such rites and cere- 
monies as they used in the worship of their false gods: see Dew. xii. 29—31. 
It was the way of the heathen to worship the host of heaven, the sun, moon 
and stars; to whom they gave Divine honours, and from them they expecte 
Divine favours, and therefore according as the signs of heaven were, whether 
they were auspicious or ominous, they thought themselves countenanced or 
discountenanced by their deities; which made them observe those signs, the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, the conjunctions and oppositions of the planets 
and all the unusual phenomena of the celestial globe, with a great deal o 
anxiety and trembling. Business was stopped, if any thing occurred that was 
thought to bode ill; if it did but thunder on their left hand they were almost 
as if they had been thunderstruck. Now God would not have his people to 
be “ dismayed at the signs of heaven ;” to reverence the stars as deities, or to 
frighten themselves with an prasnere couune grounded upon them. Let them 
fear the God of heaven, atid. eep up areverence of his providence, and then 
they need not be dismayed at the signs of heaven, for the stars in their courses 
fight not against any that are at peace with God. The heathen are dismayed 
at these signs, for they know no better; but let not the house of Israel, that 
are taught of God, be so. . , 

Secondly. Divers good reasons given to enforce this charge. ‘ 

1. The way of the heathen is very ridiculous and absurd, and is condemned 
even by the dictates of right reason, ver. 3. The statutes and ordinances of the 
heathen are vanity itself, they cannot stand the test of a rational disquisition. 
This is again and again insisted upon here, as it was by Isaiah. ‘The Chaldeans 
valued ihameelves by their wisdom, in which they thought they excelled all 
their neighbours; but the prophet here shews that they and all others that 
worshipped idols, and expected help and relief from them, were brutish and 
sottish, and had not common sense. : 

Ist. Consider what the idol is that is worshipped. It was a tree cut out of 
the forest originally, it was fitted up by the hands of the workman, squared 
and sawed, and worked into shape: see Jsa. xliv. 12, &c. But after all it was 
but the stock of a tree, fitter to make a gate-post of than any thing else. But 
to hide the wood they deck it with silver and gold, they gild or lacker it, or they 
deck it with gold and silver lace, or cloth of tissue. They fasten it to its place, 
which they themselves have assigned it, with nails and hammers, that it fall not, 
or be thrown down, or stolen away, ver. 14. The ree is made straight enough, 
and it cannot be denied but that the workman did his part, for it is upright as 
the palm-tree, ver. 5. It looks stately, and stands up as if it were going to speak 
to you. but it cannot speak, it is a poor dumb creature; nor can it take one step 
towards your relief. If there be any occasion for it to shift its place, it must be 
carried in procession, for it cannot go. Very fitly doth it come in here, “ Be not 
afraid of them,” no more than of the signs of heaven. “ Be not afraid” of incur- 
ring their displeasure, “for they can do no evil;” be not afraid of forfeiting their 
favour, for “neither is it in them to do good.” If you think to mend the matter 
by mending the materials of which the idol is made, you deceive yourselves. 
Idols of gold and silver are as unworthy to be worshipped as wooden gods, 
“The stock is a doctrine of vanities,” ver. 8; it teacheth hes, teacheth lies con- 
cerning God. It is an instruction of vanities; wood it is. It is likely the idols 
of gold and silver had wood underneath for the substratum ; and then “ silver 
spread into plates is brought from Tarshish;” imported from beyond sea, “and 

old from Gphaz,” or Phaz, which is sometimes rendered, the fine gold, 

's. xxi. 3. A great deal of art is used, and pains taken about it. They are 


x. 2. The superstitious of all ages gave a prophetic sense to the 
appearance of comets, mock suns, rainbows, «c., and to the occurrence 
of eclipses, thunder-storms, &c. The Chaldeans especially attended 
to such things, and were influenced by them. _ i 

x. 3—5. The idol-worship of the heathen is as absurd as their 
observation of planets, stars, comets, kc. Compare Isa, xl. 18—20; 
xliv. 9—20. : ’ ; 

x. 9. Where Tarshish was, whether in Spain or India, for example, 
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not such ordinary mechanics that are employed about these as about the 
wooden gods, ver.3. These are cunning men; it is “the work of the work- 
man,” the graver must do his part when it has past through “the hands of the 
founder.” Those were but decked here and there with silver and gold, these 
are gold and silver all over. And that these gods might be reverenced as kings, 
“blue and purple is their clothing,” the colour of royal robes, ver. 9, which 
amuseth ignorant worshippers, but makes the matter no better. For what is 
the idol when it is made, and when they have made the best they can of it? He 
tells us, ver. 14, “ They are falsehood,” they are not what they pretend to be, but 
a great cheat put upon the world. They are worshipeed as the gods that give 
us breath, a life, and sense, whereas they are lifeless, senseless things them- 
selves, “and there is no breath in them;” ‘no spirit in them,’ so the word is; 
they are not animated or inhabited, as they are supposed to be, by any Divine 
spirit, or Numen; they are so far from being gods, that they have not so much 
as “the spirit of a beast that goes downward.” “ ‘They are vanity, and the work 
of errors,” ver. 15. Inquire into the use of them, and you will find they are 
vanity $ they are good for nothing, no help is to be expected from them, nor any 
confidence put in them. They are a deceitful work, works of illusions, or mere 
mockeries; so some read the following clause. They delude those that put 
their trust in them, make fools of them, or rather, they make fools of them- 
selves. Inquire into the rise of them, and they are the work of errors, 
grounded upon the grossest mistakes that ever men that pretended to reason 
were guilty of. They are the creatures of a deluded fancy; and the errors by 
which they were produced they propagate among their worshippers. 

2nd. Infer from hence what the idolaters are that worship these idols; ver. 8, 
“They are altogether brutish and foolish;” they that make them are like unto 
them, senseless and stupid, and there is no spirit in them; no use of reason, else 
they would never believe in such gods; no sense of honour, else they would 
never stoop to them; ver. 14, “Every man” that makes or worships idols, is 
become “brutish in his knowledge ;” that is, brutish for want of knowledge ; 
or brutish in that very thing which one would think they should be fully 
acquainted with: compare Jude 10, “ What they know naturally,” what they 
cannot but know by the light of nature, “in those things as brute beasts they 
corrupt themselves.” ‘Though in the works of creation they cannot but see the 
eternal power and godhead of the Creator, yet they “are become vain in their 
imaginations, not eine to retain God in their knowledge:” see Jom. i. 21, 28. 
Nay, whereas they thought it a piece of wisdom thus to multiply gods, it really 
was the greatest folly they could be guilty of. “The world by wisdom knew 
not God,” 1 Cor. i. 21; Rom. i. 22. “Every founder is” himself “ confounded 
hy the graven image;” when he has made it by a mistake, he is more and more 
confirmed in his mistake by it; he is bewildered, bewitched, and cannot dis- 
entangle himself from the snare. Or, it is what he will one time or other be 
ashamed of. 

2. The God of Israel is the one only living and true God, and those that have 
him for their God need not make their application to any other; nay, to set up 
any other in competition with him is the greatest affront and injury that can 
be done him. Let the house of Israel cleave to the God of Israel, and serve 
and worship him only ; for, # 5 

Ist. He is a nonsuch. Whatever men may set in competition with him, 
there is none to be compared with him. The prophet turns from speaking with 
the utmost disdain of the idols of the heathen, as well he might, to speak with 
the most profound and awful reverence of the God of Israel, ver. 6, 7, “‘ Foras- 
much as there is none like unto thee, O Lord,” none of all the heroes which the 
heathen have deified, and make such ado about; the dead men of whom they 
made dead images, and arneeteibued them. Some were deified and adored for 
their wisdom; but among all the wise men of the nations, the greatest philo- 
sophers, or statesmen, as Apollo or Hermes, there is none like thee. thers 
were deified and adored for their dominion ; but in all their royalty, so it may be 
read, among all their kings, as Saturn and Jupiter, there is none like unto thee. 
What is the glory of a man that invented a useful art, or founded a flourishing 
kingdom, (and these were grounds sufficient among the heathen to entitle men 
to an apotheosis,) compared with the glory of Him that is the Creator of the 
world, and that “formeth the spirit of man within him?” What is the glory 
of the greatest prince or potentate compared with the glory of Him whose 
“kingdom maleth over all?” He acknowledgeth, ver. 6, “‘O Lord, thou art 
great,” infinite and immense, and “thy name 1s great in might,” thou hast all 
power, and art known to have it. Men’s name is often beyond their might; they 
are thought to be greater than they are; but God’s name is great, and no 
greater than he really is. And, therefore, “ Who would not fear thee, O King 
of nations?” Who would not choose to worship such a God as this, that can 
do every thing, rather than such dead idols as the heathen worship, that can do 
nothing? Who would not be afraid of offending or forsaking a God whose 
name is so Fret in might? Which of all the nations, if they understand them- 
selves aright, would not fear him who is the King of nations? Note, It is 
not only the house of Israel that is bound to worship the great Jehovah as the 
God of Israel, the King of saints, Ftev. xv. 4, 5, but all the families of the earth 
are bound to worship him as King of nations; for to him it doth appertain, to 
him it suits and agrees. Note, There is an admirable decency and congruity 
in the worshipping of God only. It is fit that he that is God alone should alone 
beserved; that he that is Lord of all should be served by all; that he that is 
great should be greatly feared and greatly praised. 

2nd. His verity is as evident as the idols" vanity, ver. 10. They are the work 
of men’s hands; and therefore nothing is more plain than that it is a jest to 
worship them, if that may be called a jest which is so great an indignity to him 
that made us. “ But the Lord is the true God,” the God of truth, he is God in 
truth; God Jehovah is truth; he is not a counterfeit and pretender as they are, 
but is really what he has revealed himself to be; he is one we may depend upon, 
in whom and by whom we cannot be deceived. First. Look upon him as he 
is in himself, and he is the living God; he is life itself, has life in himself, and 
is the Fountain of life to all the creatures. ‘The gods of the heathen are dead 
things, worthless and useless ; but ours is a living God, and hath immortality. 
Secondly. Look upon him with relation to his creatures, and he is a king, and 
absolute monarch over them all; is their owner and ruler, has an incontest- 
able right both to command them and dispose of them. As a king he protects 
the creatures, provides for their welfare, and preserves peace among them. He 
is an everlasting king. The counsels of his kingdom were from everlasting, and 
the continuance of it will be to everlasting. He isa king of eternity. The idols 
whom they call their kings are but of yesterday, and will soon be abolished; 
and the kings of the earth that set them up to be worshipped will themselves 
be in the dust shortly; but “the Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, 
unto all generations.” 

3rd. None knows the power of his anger. Let us stand in awe, and not dare 
to provone him by giving that glory to another which is due to him alone; for 
at his wrath the earth shali tremble, even the strongest and stoutest of the 
kings of the earth; nay, the earth, as firmly as it is fixed, when he pleaseth, is 
made to quake, and the rocks to tremble, ts Civ. 32; Hab. iii. 6, 10. Though 
the nations should join together to contend with him, and unite their force, yet 
they would be found utterly unable not only to resist, but even to abide his 
indignation. They cannot only not make head against it, for it would over- 
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come them, but they cannot bear up under it, for it would overload them, 
Ps. 1xxvi, 7,8; Nah. i. 6. . 

4th. He is the God of nature, the Fountain of all being ; and all the powers 
of nature are at his command and dispose, ver. 12, 13. ‘The God we worship 
is he that made the heavens and the earth, and has a sovereign dominion over 
both. So that his invisible things are manifested and proved in the things that 
are seen. 

First. If we look back we find that the whole world owed its original to him, 
as its first cause. It was a common saying, even among the Greeks, * He that 
sets up to be another god ought first to make another world.’ While the 
heathen worship pone that they made, we worship the God that made us and 
all things. 1st. The earth is a body of vast bulk, has valuable treasures in its 
bowels, and more valuable fruit on its surface. ‘lt and them he hath made by 
power; and it is by no less than an infinite power that it hangs upon 
i ) —‘ poised by its own 
weight.” 2nd. The world, the habitable part of the earth, is adintrollt fitted 
for the use and service of man, and he hath established it so by his wisdom, so 
that it continues serviceable in constant changes and yet a continual stability 
from one generation to another. Therefore both the earth and the world are 
his, Ps. xxiv. 1. 3rd. The heavens are wonderfully stretched out to an incredi- 
ble extent, and itis by his discretion that they are so, and that the motions of 
the heavenly bodies are directed for the benefit of this lower world. These 
declare his glory, Ps. xix. 1, and oblige us to declare it; and not give that glory 
to the heavens which is due to him that made them. 

Secondly. If we look up, we see his providence to be a continued creation; 
ver. 13, ““ When he uttereth his voice,” gives the word of command, “there is 
a multitude of waters in the heavens,” which are poured out on the earth, 
whether for judgment or mercy, as he intends them. When he uttereth his 
voice in the thunder, presently there follow thunder showers, in which there 
are a multitude of waters; and those come with a noise, as the margin reads 
it; and we read of the noise of abundance of rain, 1 Kin. xviii. 41. ay, there 
are wonders done daily in the kingdom of nature without noise; “ He causeth 
the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth,” from all parts of the earth, 
even the most remote, and chiefly those that lie next the sea. 1 the earth 
pays the tribute of vapours, because all the earth receives the blessing of rain. 
And thus the moisture in the universe, like the money in a kingdom, and the 
blood in the body, is continually circulating for the good of the whole. Those 
vapours produce wonders, for of them are formed lightnings for the rain, and 
the winds, which God from time to time beings forth out of his treasures, as 
there is occasion for them, directing them all in such measure, and for such 
use, as he thinks fit, as payments are made out of the treasury. All the meteors 
are so ready to serve God's purposes, that he seems to have treasures of them 
that cannot be exhausted, and may at any time be drawn from, Ps. cxxxy. 7. 
God glories in the treasures he has of these, Job xxxviii. 22, 23. This God can 
do; but which of the idols of the heathen can do the like? Note, here is no 
sort of weather but furnisheth us with a proof and instanee of the wisdom and 
power of the great Creator. 

5th. This God is Israel’s God in covenant, and the felicity of every Israelite 
indeed. Therefore let the house of Israel cleave to him, and not forsake him 
to embrace idols; for if they do they certainly change for the worse; for, 
ver. 16, “The portion of Jacob is not like them,” Their rock is not as our 
rock, Deu. xxxii. 31, nor_ours like their mole-hills. Note, #irst. They that 
have the Lord for their God have a full and comapists happiness in him. The 
God of Jacob is the portion of Jacob; he is his all, and in him he hath enough, 
and needs no more in this world or the other. In him we have a worthy por- 
tion, Ps. xvi. 5. Secondly. If we have an entire satisfaction and complacency 
in God as our portion, he will have a gracious delight in us as his people, whom 
he owns as the rod of his inheritance, his possession and treasure, with whom 
he dwells, and by whom he is served and honoured. Thirdly. It is the 
unspeakable comfort of all the Lord’s people, that he that is their God is the 
former of all things, and therefore is able to do all that for them, and give all 
that to them, which they stand in need of. ‘Their help stands in his name who 
made heaven and earth; and he is the Lord of hosts, of all the hosts in heaven 
and earth; hath them all at his command, and will command them into the 


| service of his people, when there is occasion. This is the name by which they 


know him, which they first give him the glory of, and then take to themselves 
the comfort of. Fourthly. Herein God’s people are happy above all other 
See ergs indeed, bona si sua norint,—‘ did they but know their blessed- 
ness.’ The gods which the heathen pride, and please, and so portion themselves 
in, are vanity and a lie; but “the portion of Jacob is not like them.” 

Thirdly. ‘The prophet having thus compared the gods of the heathen with 
the God of Israel, Nyerahe. whom there is no comparison,) reads the doom, the 
certain doom, of all those pretenders, and directs the Jews in God’s name to 
read it to the worshippers of idols, though they were their lords and masters ; 
ver. 11. “Thus shall ye say unto them,” and the God ye serve will bear you out 
in saying it, “ The gods which have not made the heavens and the earth,” and 
therefore are no gods, but usurpers of the honour due to him only who did 
make heaven and earth, “those shall perish,” perish of course, because they 
are vanity; perish by his righteous sentence, because they are rivals with him. 
Avs gods they shall perish “from off the earth,” even all those things on earth 
beneath which they make gods of, “and from under these heavens,” even all 
those things in the firmament of heayen, under the highest heavens, which are 
deified, according to the distribution in the second commandment. These words 
in the crigad are not in the Hebrew, like all the rest, but in the Chaldee dialect, 
that the Jews in captivity might have this ready to say to the Chaldeans in their 
own language, when they tempted them to idolatry, Do you press us to worship 
your gods? We will never do that; for, 1st. They are counterfeit deities. They 
are no gods; for they “have not made the heavens and the earth,” and there- 
fore are not entitled to our homage, nor are we indebted to them either for the 

roducts of the earth or the influences of heaven, as we are to the God of 

srael. The primitive Christians would say, when they were urged to worship 
such a god, ‘Let him make me a world, and he shall be m god.’ While we have 
him to worship who made heaven and earth, it is very od to worship any 
other. 2nd. They are condemned deities. They shall perish; the time shall come 
when they shall be no more respected as they are now, but shall be buried in 
oblivion, and they and their worshippers shall sink together; the earth shall 
no longer bear them, the heavens shall no longer cover them, but both shall 
abandon them. It is repeated, ver. 15, “In the time of their visitation,” when 
God comes to reckon with idolaters, he shall make them sick of their idols, and 
giad #0 be rid of them; they shall ‘‘cast them to the moles and to the bats,” 

sd. ii. 20. Whatever runs against God and religion will be run down at last. 


17 Gather up thy wares out of the land, 
O inhabitant of the fortress. 

18 For thus saith the Lorp, [this onze, 
Behold, I will sling out the inhabitants of the land at 


or in both, cannot here be discussed, but the reader will find a 
summary of opinions in “ Cassell’s Bible Dictionary,” in “ Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible,’ and in other similar works. There is 
equal uncertainty in respect to Uphaz, which after all may only be 
a mis-spelling of the word Ophir, the site of which is as unsettled as 
that of Tarshish. ; 

x. 11. It is very curious that this verse is introduced into the 
Hebrew Bibie in the Chaldee language. Some have explained this by 
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saying that the prophet employs the actual words to be used by the 
exiles in Babylonia. But if so, why is the Chaldee form found in 
the introductory words, “ Thus shall ye say untothem?” Of course, 
it is possible that Jeremiah wrote the verse in Chaldee; but it is more 
probable either that it isan interpolation or that the Chaldee version 
was substituted at a very ancient date. There is no valid reason for 
rejecting it as an interpolation, because it agrees with the following 
verse, and it is found in all the’oldest versions. On the whole, there- 
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And will distress them, that they may find 7¢ so é 
Woe is me for my hurt! 

My wound is grievous; but I said, 

Truly this zs a grief, and I must bear it. 

My tabernacle is spoiled, and all my cords are broken: 
My children are gone forth of me, and they are not: 
There is none to stretch forth my tent any more, 

And to set up my curtains. 

For the pastors are become brutish, 

And have not sought the Lorp: 

Therefore they shall not prosper, 

And all their flocks shall be scattered. 

Behold, the noise of the bruit is come, 

And a great commotion out of the north country, 

To make the cities of Judah desolate, 

And a den of dragons. 

O Lorp, I know that the way of man 7s not in himself: 
/¢ is not in man that walketh to direct his steps. 

O Lorp, correct me, but with judgment ; ; 

Not in thine anger, lest thou bring me to nothing. 
Pour out thy fury upon the heathen that know thee not, 
And upon the families that call not on thy name : 

For they have eaten up Jacob, 

And devoured him, and consumed him, 

And have made his habitation desolate. 


In these verses, : f f 

First. The prophet threatens in God’s name the approaching ruin of Judah 
and Jerusalem, ver. 17,18. The Jews that continued in their own land, after 
some were carried into captivity, were very secure. They thought themselves 
inhabitants of a fortress, their country was their stronghold, and in their own 
conceit impregnable, but they are here bidden to think of leaving it ; they must 
prepare to go after their brethren, and pack up their effects in expectation 
of it. “Gather up thy wares out of the land,” contract your affairs, and 
bring them into as little a compass as youcan. “ Arise, depart, this is not your 
rest,” Mic. ii. 10. Let not what you have lie scattered, for the Chaldeans will 
be upon you again, to be the executioners of the sentence God has passed upon 
you; ver. 18, “ Behold, I will sling out the inhabitants of the land at this 
once.” They have hitherto dropped out, by a few at a time, but one captivity 
more shall make a thorough riddance, and they shall be slung out as a stone 
out of a sling, so easily, so thoroughly, shall they be cast out; nothing of them 
shall remain; they shall be thrown out with violence, and driven to a place 
at a great distance off in a little time: see this comparison used to signify 
an utter destruction, 1 Sam. xxv. 29. Yet once more God will shake their 
land, and shake the wicked out of it, Heb. xii. 26. He adds, “And I will 
distress them, that they may find it so.” He will not only throw them out 
hence, (that he may do, and yet they may be easy elsewhere,) but wherever 
they shall go trouble shall follow them; they shall be continually perplexed 
and straitened, and at a loss within themselves; and who or what can make 
those easy whem God will distress? Whom he, will distress, that they may 
find it so; that is, that they may feel that which they would not believe. 
They were told many a time of the weight of God’s wrath, and their utter 
inability to make head against it, or bear up under it; were told that their sin 
would be their ruin, and they would not regard or credit what was told them, 
but now they shall find it so; and therefore God will pursue them with his 
udgments, that they may find it so, and be forced to acknowledge it. Note. 

ooner or later sinners will find it just so as the word of God has represented 
things to them, and no better, and that the threatenings were not bugbears. 

Secondly. He brings in the people sadly lamenting their calamities; ver. 19, 
“ Woe is me for ey ‘Some make this the prophet’s own lamentation, 
not for himself, but for the calamities and desolations of his country. He 
mourned for those that would not be persuaded to mourn for themselves; and 
since there were none that had so much sense as to join with him, he weeps in 
secret, and cries out, “ Woe is me!” In mournful times it becomes us to be of a 
mournful spirit. But it may be taken as the language of the people, considered 
as a body, and therefore speaking as a single person. It is what they should 
say. The prophet puts these words into their mouths; whether Saeaeld say 
them or no, they should have cause to say them. Some among them would 
thus bemoan themselves, and all of them at last would be forced to do it. They 

ment it i 
me That the affliction is very great, and it is very hard to them to bear it; the 
more hard, because they had not been used to trouble, and now did not expect 
it. “Woe is me for my hurt!” not for what I fear, but_ for what I feel; for 
they are not, as some are, worse frightened than hurt. Nor is it a slight hurt, 
but a wound, a wound that is grievous, very painful, and very threatening. 

2. That there is no remedy but patience. They cannot help themselves, but 
must sit still, and abide it, “ But I said,” when I was about to complain of my 
wound, ‘l’o what purpose is it to complain? “ This is a grief, and I must bear 
it” as wellasI can. This is the language rather of a sullen than of a gracious 
submission ; of a patience perforce, not a patience by principle. When I am 
in affliction, I should say, This is an evil, and I will bear it, because it is the 
will of God I should; because his wisdom has appointed this for me, and his 

race will make it work for good tome. This is receiving evil at the hand of 
God Job ii. 10; but to say, This is an evil, and [ must bear it, because | cannot 
help it, js but a brutal patience, and argues a want of those good thoughts of 
God which we should always have, even under our afflictions, saying, not only, 
God can and will do what he pleaseth, but, Let him do what he p easeth. 

3. That the country was quite ruined and wasted; ver. 10, “* My tabernacle 
is spoiled.” Jerusalem, though a strong city, now proves as weak and movable 
as a tabernacle. Their government is dissolved, and their state fallen to Eeeees 
like a tabernacle or tent, when it is taken down, and all its cords, that shoul 
keep it together, are broken. Or, by the tabernacle here may be meant the 
temple, the sanctuary, which at first was but a tabernacle, and is now called so, 
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|| as then it was sometimes called a temple. Their church is ruined, and all the 


supports of it fail. It was a general destruction of church and state, city and 
country; and there were none to repair these desolations; “ My children are 
gone forth of me,” some are fled, others slain, others carried into captivity, so 
that as to me they are not. Iam like to be an outcast, and to perish for want of 
shelter; for “there is none to stretch forth my tent any more,” none of my 
children that used to do it for me, “none to set up m curtains,” none to do 
me any service. “ Jerusalem has none to guide her of all her sons,” ch. li. 18. 

4, That the rulers took no care, nor any proper measures, for the redress of 
their grievances, and the re-establishing of their ruined state; ver. 21, “The 
pastors are become brutish.” When the tents, the shepherds’ tents, were 
spoiled, ver. 20, it concerned the shepherds to look after t hem, but they were 
foolish shepherds. Their kings and pringsa had no regard at all to the public 
welfare, seemed to have no sense of the desolations of the land, but were quite 
besotted and infatuated. The priests, the pastors of God’s tabernacle, did a 

reat deal towards the ruin of religion, but nothing towards the repair of it. 

hey are brutish indeed; for “they have not sought the Lord;” they have 
neither made their peace with him nor their prayer to him; they had no eye 
to him and his Prices, in their management of their affairs; they neither 
acknowledged the judgment nor expected the deliverance to come from his 
hand. Note, Those are brutish people that do not seek the Lord, that live 
without prayer, and live without God in the world. Every man is either a 
saint or a brute; but it is sad indeed with a people when their pastors, that 
should feed them with knowledge and understanding, are themselves thus 
brutish. And what comes of it? “Therefore they shall not prosper ;” none 
of their attempts for the public safety shall succeed. Note, Those cannot 
expect to prosper who do not by faith and prayer take God along with them 
in all their ways. And when the pastors are brutish, what else can be expected 
but that all their flocks should be scattered; for “if the blind lead the blind, 
both will fall into the ditch.” The ruin of a people is often owing to the 
brutishness of their pastors, 

5. That the report of the enemy’s approach was very dreadful; ver. 22, “The 
noise of the bruit is come,” that is, of the report which at first was but whis- 
pered and bruited abroad, as wanting confirmation. It now proves too true; 
there is a roe commotion ariseth out of the north country, which threatens 
to make all the cities of Judah desolate, and a den of dragons; for they must 
all expect to be sacrificed to the avarice and fury of the Chaldean army. And 
what else can that place expect but to be made a den of dragons, which has 
by sin made itself a den of thieves. 

Thirdly. lJe turns to God, and addresseth himself to him, finding it to little 
purpose to speak to the people. It is some comfort to poor ministers, that 
if men will not hear them God will; and to him they have liberty of access at 
all times. Let them close their preaching with prayer, as the prophet, and 
then they shall have no reason to say tise teks laboured in vain. 

1. The prophet here acknowledgeth the sovereignty and dominion of the 
Divine providence, that by it, and not by their own will and wisdom, the affairs 
both of nations and particular persons are directed and determined, ver. 23. 
This is an article of our faith, which is very proper for us to make confession 
of at the throne of grace, when we are complaining of an affliction, or suing 
for a mercy. Lord, I know,” and believe, “that the way of man is not in 
himself.” Nebuchadnezzar did not come of himself against our land, but by 
the direction of a Divine providence. We cannot of ourselves do any thing for 
our own relief, unless God work with us, and command deliveranee for us; for, 
“it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps,” though he seem in his 
walking to be perfectly at liberty, and to choose his own way. Those that had 
promised themselves a long enjoyment of their estates and possessions, when 
they were thrown out by the Chaldeans were made to know, by sad experience 
that “the way of man is not in himself.” The designs which men lay deep, and 
think well formed, are dashed to pieces ina moment. We must all sonia this 


| to ourselves, and mix faith with it, that we are not at our own dispose, but 


under a Divine direction; the event is often overruled quite contrary to our 
intention and expectation. We are not masters of our own way, nor can we 
think that every thing should be according to our mind; we must therefore refer 
ourselves to God, and acquiesce in his will. Some think the prophet mentions 
this here with design to make this comfortable use of it, that the way of the 
Chaldean army being not in themselves, they can do no more than God permits 
them; he can set bounds to these proud waves, and say, “ Hitherto they shali 
come, and no farther.” And a quieting consideration it is, that the most for- 
midable enemies have no power against us, but what is given them from above. 

2. He deprecates the Divine wrath, that it might not fall upon God's Israel, 
ver. 24. He speaks not for himself only, but on the behalf of his people; ‘“‘O Lord 
correct me, but with judgment,” that is, in measure and with moderation, and 
in wisdom, no more than is necessary for the driving out of the foolishness that 
is bound up in our hearts. “ Not in thine anger.” How severe soever the correc- 
tion be, let it come from thy love, and be designed for our good, and made to 
work for good; not to bring us to nothing, but to bring us home to thyself. 
Let it not be according to the desert of our sins, but according to the designs 
of thy grace. Note, Ist. We cannot pray in faith that we may never be cor- 
rected, while we are conscious to ourselves that we need it and deserve it, and 
know that as many as God loves he chastens. 2nd. The great thing we should 
dread in affliction is the wrath of God. Say not, Lord, do not correct me, but 
Lord, do not correct me in anger ; for that will infuse wormwood and gall into 
the afiliction and misery; that will “bring us to nothing.” We may bear the 
smart of his rod, but we cannot bear the weight of his wrath. 

3. He imprecates the Divine wrath against the oppressors and persecutors 
of Israel; ver. 25, “Pour out thy fury upon the heathen that know thee not.” 
This prayer doth not come from a spirit of malice or revenge, nor is it intended 
to prescribe to God whom he should execute his judgments upon, or in what 
order; but, Ist. It is an appeal to his justice; as if he had said, ‘ Lord, we are 
a provoking people, but aretthere not other nations that are moreso? And 
shall we only be punished? We are thy children, and may expect a fatherly 
correction; but they are thine enemies, and against them_we have reason to 
think thine indignation should be, not against us.’ This is God’s usual method. 
The cup put into the hands of God’s people is full of mixture, mixture of 
mercy ; but the dregs of the cup are reserved for the wicked of the earth ; let 
them wring them out, Ps. lxxv. 8. 2nd, It is a prediction of God’s judgments 
upon all the impenitent enemies of his church and kingdom. If judgment 
begin thus at the house of God, what shall be the end of those that Say? not 
his Gospel? 1 Pet.iv.17. See how the heathen are described, on whom God’s 
fury shall be poured out. First. They are strangers to God, and are content 
to be so. They know him not, nor desire to know him. They are families that 
live without prayer, that have nothing of religion among them; pt call not 
on God’s name. And those that restrain prayer, it is an evidence they know 
not God; for they that know him will seek to him, and intreat his favour. 
Secondly. They are persecutors of the people of God, and are resolved to be 
so. They have eaten up Jacob, with as much greediness as those that are 
hungry eat their necessary food; nay, with more, for they never know when 
they have enough. They have devoured him, and consumed him, and made 
his babitation desolate, that is, the land in which he lives; or the temple of God 


nO —— ———— 


fore, we think the Chaldee translation of Jeremiah’s Hebrew words 
occurs in this place, and that it crept in at a very early period. At 
the same time it is but right to observe that the words are treated as 
an interpolation or as a marginal note by a good many modern 
Giese bh 15. For “brutish in his knowledge’’ the margin has, 
« more brutish than to know;” ie., “is so brutish as not to know, 

which we think is more correct. Dr. Henderson has “ brutish with- 


45 


out knowledge.” The “founder” is one who founds or casts a 
molten image of metal. A “ work of errors” should be “a work of 
mockeries,” i.¢., a ridiculous work; and the word for “visitation ” 
is to be understood of punishment. 

x. 17. The word “wares” here should rather be “ bagyage,” and 
“fortress”? means a place which is besieged, referring to Jerusalem. 

x. 19, 20. Here the prophet speaks in the person of the Hebrews, 
who would thus lament over the calamities which overtook them, 
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which is his habitation among them. Note, What the heathen, in their rage and 
malice, do against the people of God, though therein he makes use of them as 
the instruments of his correction, yet he will for that make them the objects of 
his indignation. This prayer is taken from Ps, lxxix. 6, 7. 


mn 4 

CHAPTER XI. 

In this chapter, I. God by the prophet puts the people in mind of the covenant he had 
made with their fathers; and how much he had insisted upon it, as the condition of 
the covenant, that they should be obedient to him, ver. 1—7. II. He chargeth it upon 
them, that they in succession to their fathers, and in confederacy among themselves, 
had obstinately refused to obey him, ver. 8—10. III. He threatens to punish them 
with utter ruin for their disobedience, especially for their idolatry, ver. 11, 13, and 
tells them, that their idols should not save them, ver. 12, that their prophets should 
not pray for them, ver. 14, and justifies his proceedings herein. they having brought all 
this mischief upon themselves by their own folly and wilfulness, ver, 15—17. IV. Here is 
an account of a conspiracy formed against Jeremiah by his fellow-citizens, the men of 
Anathoth; God's discovery of it to him, ver. 18, 19; his prayer against them, ver. 20; 
and a prediction of God’s judgments upon them for it, ver. 21—23. 


HE word that came to Jeremiah from the Lorp, 
saying, 2 Hear ye the words of this covenant, 

and speak unto the men of Judah, and to the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem; 38 And say thou unto them, 
Thus saith the Lorn God of Israel; Cursed be the 
man that obeyeth not the words of this covenant, 
4 Which I cormmanded your fathers in the day that 
I brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, from 
the iron furnace, saying, Obey my voice, and do 
them, according to all which I command you: so 
shall ye be my people, and I will be your God: 5 
That I may perform the oath which I have sworn 
unto your fathers, to give them a land flowing with 


o 
milk and honey, as 2 zs this day. ‘Then answered 
6 Then the Lorp 


T, and said, So be it, O Lorn. 
said unto me, Proclaim all these words in the cities 
of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem, saying, 
Hear ye the words of this covenant, and do them. 
7 For I earnestly protested unto your fathers in the 
day that I brought them up out of the land of Egypt, 
even unto this day, rising early and protesting, say- 
ing, Obey my voice. 8 Yet they obeyed not, nor 
inclined their ear, but walked every one in thie 


imagination of their evil heart: therefore I will brin 


upon them all the words of this covenant, which I 
commanded them to do; but they did them not. 9 
And the Lorp said unto me, A conspiracy is found 
among the men of Judah, and among the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem. 10 They are turned back to 
the iniquities of their forefathers, which refused to 
hear my words; and they went after other gods to 
serve them: the house of Israel and tlie house of 
Judah have broker my covenant which I made with 


their fathers. 


The prophet here, as prosecutor in God’s name, draws up an indictment 
against the Jews, for wilful disobedience to the commands of their rightful 
sovereign. And for the more solemn hago of this charge, 

First. He produceth the commission he had to draw up the charge against 
them. He did not take pleasure in ewe the children of his people, but 
God commanded him to speak it to the men of Judah, ver. 1, 2. In the original 
it is plural, ‘Speak ye this,’ for what he said to Jeremiah was the same that he 
gave in charge to all his servants the prophets. They none of them said any 
other but what Moses in the law had said; to that therefore they must refer 
themselves, and direct the people, “ Hear the words of this covenant ;” turn to 
your Bibles, be judged by them. Jeremiah must now proclaim this “in the 
cities of Judah, and the streets of Jerusalem,” that all may hear, for all are 
concerned. _All the words of reproof and conviction which the prophets spake 
were grounded upon the words of the covenant, and agreed with that; and 
therefore hear these words, and understand by them upon what terms you 
stood with God at first, and then, by comparing yourselves with the covenant, 
you will soon be aware upon what terms you now stand with him. 

Secondly. He opens the charter upon which their state was founded, and b 
which they held their privileges. They had forgotten the tenor of it, and live 
as if they thought the grant was absolute, and that they might do what they 
pleased, and yet have what God had promised; or, as if they thought the 
keeping up the ceremonial observances was all that God required of them. He 
therefore shews them, with all possibie piz;nness, that the thing God insisted 


According to another view, it is the country itself which is supposed 
to utter these lamentations. The “ cords” are those by which a tent 
is fastened. 

x. 22. “ Bruit” is an old word, signifying a noise or report. The 
«dyagons”’ of our version doubtless should be jackals, which would 
havnt the cities of Judah after they were desolated by the northern 
invader, as the Assyrian is constantly described, because marching 
from the north. 
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upon was obedience, that was better than sacrifice. He said, ‘‘ Obey my voice,” 
ver. 4, and again, ver. 7, “ Obey my voice.” Own God for your master, give up 
yourselves to him as his subjects and servants; attend to all the declarations 
of his mind and will, and make conscience of complying with them, “ Do my 
commandments, not only in some things, but “according to all which 1 com- 
mand you;” make conscience of moral duties especially, and rest not in those 
that are merely ritual. “ Hear the words of the covenant, and do them.” 

1. This was the original contract between God and them, when he first 
formed them into a people. It was what he commanded their fathers, when 
he first brought them forth ont of the land of Egypt, ver. 4, and again, ver. 7. 
He never intended to take them under his conduct and protection upon any 
other terms. This was it that he required from them, in gratitude for the great 
things he did for them, when he brought them from the iron furnace. There- 


' fore he redeemed them out of the service of the Egyptians, which was perfect 


pede § that he might take them into his own service, which is perfect freedom, 
u. i. 74, 75. 

2. This was not only laid before them then, but it was with the greatest 
importunity imaginable pressed upon them, ver. 7. God not only commanded, 
but earnestly protested, it to their fathers, when he brought them into covenant 
with himself. Moses inculcated it again and again, by precept upon precept. 
and line upon line. : ; 

3. This was made the condition of the relation between them and God whicn 
was so much their honour and privilege; “So shall ye be my people, and IL 
will be your God;” I will own you for mine, and you may cain. upon me as 
yours; which intimates, that if they refused to obey they could no longer 
claim the benefit of the relation. 

4, It was upon these terms that the land of Canaan was given them for a 
possession; “ Obey my voice, that I may perform the oath sworn to your 
fathers, to give them a land flowing with milk and honey,” ver. 5. God was 
ready to fulfil the promise, but then they must fulfil the condition; if not, the 

romise is void, and it is just with God to turn them out of possession. Being 

rought in upon their good behaviour, they had no wrong done them if they 
were turned out upon their ill behaviour. bedience was the rent reserved by 
the lease, with a power to re-enter for nonpayment. 

5. This obedience was not only made a condition of the blessing, but was 
required under the penalty of a curse. This is mentioned first here, ver.-3, 
that they might if possible be awakened by the terrors of the Lord; “Cursed 
be the man,” though it were but a single person, “that obeys not the words 
of this covenant,” much more when it is the body of the nation that rebels. 
There are curses of the covenant as well as blessings; and Moses set before 
them not only life and good, but death and evil, Deut. xxx. 15; so that they 
had fair warning given them of the fatal consequences of disobedience. 

6. Lest this covenant should be forgotten, and, because out of mind, should be 
thought out of date, God had from time to time called to them to remember it, 
and by his servants the prophets had made a continual claim of this rent, 
so that they could not plead in excuse of their nonpayment, that it had never 
been demanded. From the day he pee fol them out of Egypt to this day, and 
that was near a thousand years, he had been, in one way or other, at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, protesting to them the necessity of obedience. 
God keeps an account how long we have enjoyed the means of grace, and how 
powerful those means have been; how often we have been not only spoken to, 
but protested to, concerning our duty. 

7. This covenant was consented to; ver. 5, “Then answered I, and said, 
Amen, so be it, O Lord.” These are the words of the prophet, expressing 
either, 1st. His own consent to the covenant for himself, and his desire to have 
the benefit of it. God io to the obedient; Lord, saith he, I take 
thee at thy word, I will be obedient; let me have mine inheritance in the land 
of promise, of which Canaan isa type. Or, 2nd. His good will and good wish 
that his people might have the benetit of it; Amen. Lord, let them still be 
kept in possession of this good land, and not turned out of it; make good 
the promise to them. Or, 3rd. His people’s consent to the covenant; “Then 
answered I,” in the name of the people, “So be it.” Taking it in this sense, it 
refers to the declared consent which the ee gave to the covenant, not only 
to the precepts of it, when they said, “ All that the Lord shall say unto us we 
will do, and will be obedient,” but to the penalties, when they said Amen to all 
the curses upon mount Ebal, The more solemnly we have engaged ourselves 
to God, the more reason we have to hope that it will be perpetual, and yet here 
it did not prove so. 

Thirdly. He chargeth them with dreach of covenant, such a breach as 
amounted to a forfeiture of their charter, ver. 8. God had said again and 
again, by his law and by his prophets, “‘ Obey my voice,” do as you are bidden 
and all shall be well; “ yet they obeyed not ;” and because they were resolve 
not to submit their souls to God’s commandments they would not so much as 
incline their ears to them, but got as far as they could out of call. ‘“ They 
walked every one in the imagination of their evil heart,” followed their own 
inventions; every man did as his fancy and humour led him, right or wrong, 
lawful or unlawful, both in their devotions and in their conversations: see 
ch. vii. 24. And what then can they expect, but to fall under the curse of the 
covenant, since they would not are with the commands and conditions of 
it? “Therefore I will bring upon them all the words of this covenant,” that 
is, all the green contained in it, because they did not what they were 
commanded. Note, The words of the covenant shall not fall to the ground. 
If we do not by our obedience qualify ourselves for the blessings of it, we shall 
by our disobedience bring ourselves under the curses of it. 

And that which aggravated their defection from God, and their rebellion 
against him, was, that it was general, and, as it were, by consent, ver. 9, 10. 
Jeremiah himself saw that many lived in open disobedience to God, but the 
Lord told him the matter was worse than he thought of: “ A conspiracy is 
found among them,” by him whose eye is upon the hidden works of darkness. 
There is a combination against God and religion, a dangerous design formed 
to overthrow God’s government, and bring in the pretenders, the counterfeit 
deities. This intimates, that they were wilful and deliberate in wickedness: 
they rebelled against God, not through incogitancy, but presumptuously, ane 
write a high hand; that they were subtle and ingenious in wickedness, ana 
carried on their plot against religion with a great deal of art and management; 
that they were linked together in the designs, and, a3 is usual among conspi- 
rators, engaged to stand by one another in it, and to live and die together; they 
were Mbebland to go through with it. A cursed conspiracy! O that there were 
not the like in our day! Observe, 1. What the conspiracy was. They designed 
to overthrow Divine revelation, and set that aside, and persuade ff not to 
hear, not to heed the words of God. They did all they could to derogate from 
the authority of the Scriptures, and to lessen the value of them. They designed 
to draw people after other gods, to serve them, to consult them as their oracles, 
and make court to them as their benefactors. Human reason shall be their 
god; alight within their god; an infallible judge their god; saints and angels 
their gods; the god of this or the other nation shall be theirs: thus under several 
disguises they are in the same confederacy “against the Lord and against his 
anointed.” 2. Who were in the eonspiracy, One would have expected to find 
some foreigners ringleaders in it. No; lst. The inhabitants of Jerusalem are im 


x. 23. Some critics have taken this to mean, “I know Jehovah, 
that his way is not like that of men,” &c., but our version is correct. 
x. 25. The words of this verse occur with some variation in 
Psa. Ixxix. 6, 7, but which is the older composition cannot be de- 
termined. ) 
xi. 4, A furnace of iron was used, as Lowth observes, to melt 
and purify metals, and is an apt illustration of any sore affliction. 
In verses 3, 4, and 5 of this chapter the prophet has in view various 
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conspiracy with the men of Judah. City and country agree in this, however 
they may differ in other things. 2nd. ‘hose of this generation seem to be in 
conspiracy with those of the foregoing generation, to carry on the war from 
age to age against religion, “They are turned back to the iniquities of their 
forefatiers,” and are risen up in their stead, a seed of evil doers, an increase of 
sinful men, Num. xxxii. 14. In Josiah’s time there had been a reformation, but 
after his deati they returued to the idolatries which then they had renounced. 
3rd. Judah and Israel, the kingdom of the ten tribes and the two, that were 
often at daggers’ drawing one with another, yet were in a conspiracy to break 
the covenant God had made with their fathers, even with the heads of all the 
twelve tribes. ‘The house of Israel began the revolt, but the house of Judah 
s00u came into the conspiracy. Now what else could be expected, but that 
God should take severe methods, both for the chastising of these conspirators 
and the crushing of this conspiracy? for none ever hardened his heart thus 
9 ay God and prospered. He that rolleth this stone, it will return upon 
im. 


11 Therefore thus saith the Lorp, 

Behold, I will bring evil upon them, 

Which they shall not be able to escape ; 

And though they shall cry unto me, 

I will not hearken unto them. [salem go, 
Then shall the cities of Judah and inhabitants of Jeru- 
And cry unto the gods unto whom they offer incense : 
But they shall not save them at all 

In the time of their trouble. 

For according to the number of thy cities 

Were thy gods, O Judah ; 

And according to the number of the streets of Jerusalem 
Have ye set up altars to chat shameful thing, 

Even altars to burn incense unto Baal. 

Therefore pray not thou for this people, 

Neither lift up a cry or prayer for them : 

For I will not hear ¢hem in the time that they cry unto me 
For their trouble . 

What hath my beloved to do in mine house, 

Seeing she hath wrought lewdness with many, 

And the holy flesh is passed from thee ? 

When thou doest evil, then thou rejoicest. 

The Lorp called thy name, 

A green olive tree, fair, and of goodly fruit: 

With the noise of a great tumult he hath kindled fire 
And the branches of it are broken. [upon it, 
For the Lorp of hosts, that planted thee, 

Hath pronounced evil against thee, 

For the evil of the house of Israel and of the house of 
Which they have done against themselves [Judah, 
To provoke me to anger in offering incense unto Baal. 
This 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


aragraph, which contains so much of God’s wrath, might very well be 
expecte to follow. noe that which goes next before which contained so much 
of his people’s sin. hen God found so_much evil among them, we cannot 
think it strange if it follows, “ Therefore I will bring evil upon them,” ver. 11; 
the evil of punishment for the evil of sin, and there is no remedy, no relief; the 
decree is gone forth, and the sentence will be executed. 

First. They cannot help themselves, but will be found too weak to contest 
with God’s judgments. It is evil “ which they shall not be able to escape,” or to 

o forth out of, by any evasion whatsoever. Note, Those that will not submit to 

od’s government shall not be able to escape his wrath; there is no fleeing from 
his justice, no avoiding his cognizance. Evil pursues sinners, and entangles 
them in snares, out of which they cannot extricate themselves. 

Secondly. Their God will not help them. His providence shall no way favour 
them; “ Though they shall cry unto me, I will not hearken unto them.” In 
their affliction they will seek the God whom before they slighted, and cry to 
him whom before they would not vouchsafe to speak to. But how can they 
expect to speed? For he has plainly told us, that he that “turns away his ears 
from hearing the law,” as they did, ver. 8, for ues inclined not their ear, even 
their prayer shall be an abomination to him, as the word of the Lord was now 
to them a Me a9 

Thirdly. Their idols shall not help them, ver. 12. They shall “go and ery to the 
gods to whom they” now “ offer incense, and put them in mind of the costly 
services wherewith they had honoured them, expecting they should now have 
relief from them, but in vain. They shall be sent to the gods whom they 
served, Jud. x. 4; Deu. xxxii. 37, 38; and what the better? “They shall not 
save them at all;” shall do nothing towards their salvation, nor give them any 
prospect of it; they shall not afford them the least comfort, or relief, or miti- 
gation of their trouble, It is God only that is a friend at need, a present 
powerful help in time of trouble. ‘The idols cannot help themselves, how then 
should they help their worshippers? Those that make idols of the world and 
the flesh will in vain have recourse to them in a day of distress. If the idols 
could have done any real kindness to their worshippers, they would have 
done it for this people, who had renounced the true God, to embrace them, 
had multiplied them “according to the number of their cities,” ver. 13, nay, in 
Jerusalem, “according to the number of their streets ;” suspecting both their 
sufficiency and their readiness to Lgl? them, they must have many, lest a few 
would not serve; they must have them dispersed in every corner, lest they 
should be out of the way when they had occasion for them. In Jerusalem, the 
city which God had chosen to put his name there: publicly in the streets of 
Jerusalem, in every street, they had “altars to that shameful thing,” that shame, 


expressions in the Pentateuch, as Lev. xxvi. 3,12; Deut. xxvii. 26, 
&e. 
xi. 12, 18. These allusions to idolatrous rites and polytheism 
generally quite accord with what is stated in the historical books 
of the Bible, and with facts otherwise ascertained. The practice 
of adopting a certain deity as the patron god of a town or city was 
very widely popular, and is implied in numerous texts of the Old 
Testament. The setting up of altars in public places was also a 
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even to Baal, which they ought to have been ashamed of, with which they did 
reproach the Lord, and bring confusion upon themselves. But now in their 
distress their many gods, aa many altars, should stand them in no stead. 
Note, Those that will not be ashamed of their commission of sin as a wicked 
thing will be ashamed of their expectations from sin as a fruitless thing. 

Fourthly. Jeremiah’s prayers shall not help them, yer. 14. What God had 
said to him before, ch. vii. 16, he here saith again, “ Pray not thou for this 
people.” This is not designed for a command to the prophet so much as for a 
threatening to the people, that they should have no benefit by the prayers of 
their friends for them. God would give no encouragement to the prophets to 
pray for them, would not stir up the spirit of prayer, but cast a damp upon it; 
would put into their hearts to pray, not for the body of the people, but for 
the remnant among them; to pray for their eternal salvation, not for their 
deliverance from the temporal judgments that were coming upon them; and 
what other prayers were put uP for them should not be heard. Those are in a 
sad case indeed that are cut off from the benefit of prayer. “I will not hear 
them when they cry,” and therefore do not thou pray for them. Note, Those 
that have so far thrown themselves out of God’s favour that he will not hear 
their prayers, cannot expect benefit by the prayers of others for them, 

Fifthly. The profession they make of eeligion shall stand them in no stead, 
ver. 15, They were originally God’s beloved, his spouse, he was married to 
them by the covenant of peculiarity; even the unbelieving Jews are said to be 
“beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” Rom. xi. 28, As such they had a place in 
God’s house, they were admitted to worship in the courts of his temple, they 
did partake of God’s altar, did eat of the flesh of their peace offerings, here 
called the holy flesh, which God had the honour of, and ice had the comfort 
of. This they gloried in, and trusted to. What harm could come to those who 
were God’s beloved, who were under the protection of his house! Even when 
they did evil, yet they rejoiced and gloried in this, made a mighty noise of this. 
And when their evil was, so the margin reads it, when trouble came upon ther, 
they rejoiced in this, and made this their confidence. But their confidence 
would deceive them, for God has paecned, it, they themselves having forfeited 
the privileges they so much boasted of. They have “ wrought lewdness with 
many,” have been guilty of spiritual whoredom, have worshipped many idols. 
And therefore, 1. God's temple will yield them no protection. It is fit the 
adulteress, especially when she has so often re eae, her whoredoms, and is 
grown so impudent in them, and irreclaimable, should be put away, and turned 
out of doors. “ What has my beloved to do in my house?” She is a scandal to 
it, and therefore it shall be no longer a shelter to her. 2. God’s altar will yield 
them no satisfaction, nor can they expect any comfort from that; “ ‘lhe holy 
flesh is passed from thee,” that is, an end will soon be put to thy sacrifices, 
when the temple shall be laid in ruins; and where then will the holy flesh be 
thou art so proud of? <A holy heart will be a comfort to us when the haly flesh 
is passed from us; an inward principle of grace will make up the want of the 
outward means of grace. But woe unto us if the departure of the holy flesh be 
accompanied with the departure of the Holy Spirit. 

Sixthly. God’s former favours to them shall stand them in no stead, ver. 16, 1", 
Their remembrance of them shall be no comfort to them under their troublew 
and God’s remembrance of them shall be no argument for their relief. 1. It is 
true God had done great things for them; that people had been favourites 
above any people under the sun, they had been the darlings of heaven. God 
had called Israel’s name a green olive-tree, and had made them so, for he mis- 
calls nothing ; he had planted them, ver. 17, had formed them into a people, 
with all the advantages they could have to make them a fruitful and fluurishin 
people, so good was their law, and so good was their land. One would thir 
no other but that a people so planted, so watered, so cultivated, should be, as 
the olive-tree is, ever green, in respect both of piety and prosperity, Ps. lii. 8. 
God called them fair, and of goodly fruit; both good for food and pleasant to 
the eye; both amiable and serviceable to God and man; for with the greenness 
and fatness of the olive both are honoured, Jud. ix. 9. 2. Itis as true that they 
have done ill things against God. He had planted them a green olive, a good 
olive, but they were degenerated into a wild olive, Rom. xi. 17. Both the house 
of Israel and the house of Judah had done evil, had provoked God to anger in 
burning incense unto Baal, setting up other mediators between them and the 
supreme God beside the promised Messiah; nay, setting up other gods in com- 
petition with the true and living God, for they had gods many as well as lords 
many. 3. When they have carried themselves so ill, they can expect no other but 
that, notwithstanding what good he hath both done to them and designed for 
them, he should now bring upon them the evil he hath Tp adam against them, 
He that made them will not save them. He that planted this green olive-tree, and 
expected fruit from it, finding it barren and grown wild, hath kindled fire upon 
it, to burn it as it stands, for being without fruit; it is twice dead, plucked up 
by the roots, Jude 12; it is cut down, and cast into the fire, the fittest place for 
trees that cumber the ground, Mat. iii. 10; the branches of it, the high and loft 
boughs, (so the word signifies,) are broken, are broken down, both princes ar 

riests cut off. And thus it proves that the evil done against God to provoke 
in to anger is really done against themselves, they wrong their own souls; 
God is out of their reach, but they ruin themselves: see ch. vii. 19. Note, 
et sin against God is a sin against ourselves, and so it will be found sooner 
or later. 


18 And the Lorp hath given me knowledge of 7¢, and I 

Then thou shewedst me their doings. [know 7: 

But I was like a lamb or an ox that is brought to the 
slaughter ; 

And I knew not that they had devised devices against 
me, saying, 

Let us destroy the tree with the fruit thereof, 

And let us cut him off from the land of the living, 

That his name may be no more remembered. 

But, O Lorp of hosts, that judgest righteously, 

That triest the reins and the heart, 

Let me see thy vengeance on them: for unto thee have 
I revealed my cause. 

Therefore thus saith the Lorp 

Of the men of Anathoth, that seek thy life, saying, 

Prophesy not in the name of the Lorp, 

That thou die not by our hand: 


19 


very common practice at an early date; in fact, altars were erected 
before the doors of private houses. By the “shameful thing” it is 
clear that our translators understood Baal to be meant. 

xi. 15. For “lewdness with many” we should put “manifold or 
multiplied iniquity.’ In the Hebrew the reference is to depravity 
in general, and not at all to lewdness in particular. “The holy 
flesh” is the holiness of the flesh of the sacrifices, which were now 
defiled. 
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22 Therefore thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 
Behold, I will punish them : 
The young men shall die by the sword ; 
Their sons and their daughters shall die by famine : 
23 And there shall be no remnant of them: 
For I will bring evil upon the men of Anathoth, 
Even the year of their visitation. 


The prophet Jeremiah hath much in his writings concerning himself, much 
more than Isaiah had, the times he lived in being very troublesome. Here we 
have (as it should seem) the beginning of his sorrows, which arose from those 
of his own city, Anathoth, a priests’ city, and yet a malignant one. Observe 


ere, 

First. Their plot against him, ver. 19. They devised devices against him, laid 
their heads together to contrive how they might be in the most plausible and 
effectual manner the death of him. Malice is ingenious in its devices, as well 
as industrious in its prosecutions. They said concerning Jeremiah, “ Let us 
destroy the tree with the fruit thereof,” a proverbial expression; let us utterly 
destroy him, root and branch; let us destroy both the father and the family, as, 
when Naboth was put to death for treason, his sons were put to death with him. 
Or, rather, both the prophet and the prophecy; let us kill the one, and defeat 
the other; “ Let us cut him off from the land of the living,” as a false prophet, 
and load him with ignominy and disgrace, “that his name may no more be 
remembered” with respect. Let us sink his reputation, and so spoil the credit 
of his predictions. This was their plot; and, 1. It was a barbarous one; but 
so cruel have the persecutors of God’s prophets been: they hunt for no less 
than the precious life, and very precious the lives are that they hunt for. 
But, 2. It was a baffled one. They thought to put an end to his days, but he 
survived most of his enemies; they thought to blast his memory, but it lives to 
this day, and will be blessed while time lasts. 

Secondly. The information which God gave him of this conspiracy against 
him. He knew nothing of it himself, so artfully had they concealed it. He 
came to Anathoth, meaning no harm to them, and therefore fearing no harm 
from them, like a lamb or an ox, that thinks he is driven as usual to the field, 
when he is brought to the slaughter ; so little did poor Jeremiah dream of the 
design his citizens that hated him had upon him. None of his friends could, and 
none of his enemies would, give him any notice of his danger, that he might 
shift for his own safety; as Paul’s sister’s son gave him intelligence of the Jews 
that were lying in wait for him. There is but a step between Jeremiah and 
death, but then “the Lord has given me knowledge of it,” by dream, or vision 
or impression upon his spirit, that he might save himself; as the king of Israe 
did upon the notice Elisha gave him, 2 Ain. vi. 10. Thus he came to know it: 
God shews him their doings; and such were their devices, that the discovering 
of them was the defeating of them. If God had not let him know his own 
danger, it would have been improved by unreasonable men against the repu- 
tation of his predictions, that he who foretold the ruin of his country could not 
foresee his own peril, and avoid it. See what care God takes of his prophets; 
oe suffers no man to do them wrong; all the rage of their enemies cannot pre- 
vail to take them off, till et have finished their testimony. God knows all 
the secret designs of his and his people’s enemies, and can, when he pleaseth, 
make them known; “ A bird of the air shall carry the voice.’ 

Thirdly. His appeal to God hereupon, ver. 20. His eye is to God as the Lord 
of hosts, that judgeth righteously. It is matter of comfort to us, when men deal 
unjustly with us, that we have a God to go to, who doth and will plead the 
cause of injured innocency, and appear against the injurious. God’s justice, 
which is a terror to the wicked, is a comfort to the godly. His eye is to him, as 
the God that tries the reins and the heart; that perfectly sees what is in man, 
what are his thoughts and intents. He knew the integrity that was in Jere- 
miah’s heart, and that he was not the man they represented him to be; he knew 
the wickedness that was in their hearts, though never so cunningly concealed 
and disguised. Now, 1. He prays judgment against them; “ Let me see thy 
vengeance on them ;” that is, do justice between me and them in such a way as 
thou pleasest. Some think there was something of human frailty in this prayer 
of his; at least Christ has taught us another ick both by his precept and 
pattern, which is, to pray for our persecutors. Others think it comes from 
a pure zeal for the glory of God, and a pious, prophetic indignation against men 
that were by profession priests, the Lord’s ministers, and yet were so despe- 
rately wicked, as to fly out against one that did them no harm, purely for the 
service he did to God. This petition was a prediction that he should see God’s 
vengeance on them. 2. He refers himself entirely to the judgment of God; 
“ Unto thee have I revealed my cause;” thatis, to thee I have committed it, not 
desiring or expecting to interest any other init. Note, It is our comfort when 
we are wronged, that we have a God to commit our cause to; and our duty to 
commit it to him, with a resolution to acquiesce in his definitive sentence; to 
subscribe, and not prescribe, to him. 

Fourthly. Judgment aren against his persecutors, the men of Anathoth. It 
was to no purpose for him to appeal to the courts at Jerusalem, he could not 
have right done him there, the priests there would stand by the priests at 
Anathoth, and rather second them than discountenance them; but God will 
therefore take cognizance of the cause himself, and we are sure his judgment is 
according to truth. Here is, 

1. Their crime recited on which the sentence is grounded, ver. 21. They 
sought the prophet’s life, for they forbade him to prophesy upon pain of 
(leath ; they were resolved either to silence him or slay him. ‘The provocation 
he gave them was his prophesying in the name of the Lord, without license 
from them that were the governors of the city which he was a member of; and 
not prophesying such smooth Ur nek as they always bespoke. ‘Their forbidding 
him to prophesy was in effect seeking his life; tor it was seeking to defeat the 
end aad hnsnigee of his life, and to rob him of the comfort of it. it is as bad to 
God’s faithful ministers to have their mouth stopped as to have their breath 
stopped. But especially when it was resolved that if he did prophesy, as cer- 
tainly he would, notwithstanding their inhibition, he should de by their hand; 
they would be accusers, judges, executioners, and all. It used to be said that 
a prophet could not perish but at Jerusalem, for there the great council sat; 
but so bitter were the men of Anathoth against Jeremiah, that they would 
undertake to be the death of him themselves. A prophet then shall find not 
only no honour, but no favour in his own country. 

2. The sentence passed upon them for this crime, ver. 22, 23. God saith, 
“T will punish them;” let me alone to deal with them. ‘I will visit this upon 
them,’ so the word is; God will inquire into it, and reckon for it. ‘Two of God’s 
four sore judgments shall serve to ruin their town; the sword shall devour their 
young men, though they were young priests, not men of war; their character 
shall not be their protection. And famine shall destroy the children, sons and 
daughters, that tarry at home; which is a more grievous death than that by 
the sword, Lam. iv. 9. ‘The destruction shall be final; ver. 23, ‘There shall be 
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no remnant of them left,” none to be the seed of another generation; they 
sought Jeremiah’s life, and therefore they shall die; they would destroy him 
root and branch, that his name might be no more remembered, and therefore 
there shall be no remnant of them; and herein the Lord is righteous. ‘Thus 
evil is brought wpon them, even the year of their visitation; and that is evil 
enough, a recompence according to their deserts. ‘Then shall Jeremiah see his 
desire upon his enemies. Note, Their condition is sad, that have the prayers of 
good ministers and good people against them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter we have, I. The prophet’s humble complaint to God of the success that 
wicked people had in their wicked practices, ver. 1, 2, and his appeal to God concerning 
his own integrity, ver. 3, with a prayer that God would for the sake of the public bring 
the wickedness of the wicked to an end, ver. 3, 4. II. God’s rebuke to the prophet for 
his uneasiness at his present troubles, bidding him prepare for greater, ver. 5,6. III. 
A sad lamentation of the present deplorable state of the Israel of God, ver. 7—13. IV. 
An intimation of mercy to God’s people in a denunciation of wrath-against their neigh- 
bours that helped forward their affliction, that they should be plucked out; but with a 
promise, that if they would at last join themselves with the people of God, they should 
come in shares with them in their privileges, ver. 14—17, 


IGHTEOUS art thou, O Lorp, when I plead with thee: 
Yet let me talk with thee of thy judgments : 
Wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper ? 
Wherefore are all they happy that deal very treache- 
rously ? 
2 Thou hast planted them, yea, they have taken root: 
They grow, yea, they bring forth fruit : 
Thou aré near in their mouth, 
And far from their reins. 
3 But thou, O Lorp, knowest me: 
Thou hast seen me, and tried mine heart toward thee: 
Pull them out like sheep for the slaughter, 
And prepare them for the day of slaughter. 
4 How long shall the land mourn, 
And the herbs of every field wither, 
For the wickedness of them that dwell therein ? 
The beasts are consumed, and the birds ; 
Because they said, He shall not see our last end. 
5 If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied 
Then how canst thou contend with horses ? [ thee, 
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And #f in the land of peace, wherein thou trustedst, they 
wearted thee, 
Then how wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan ? 
6 For even thy brethren, and the house of thy father, 
Even they have dealt treacherously with thee ; 
Yea, they have called a multitude after thee: 
Believe them not, though. they speak fair words unto thee. 


The prophet doubts not but it would be of use to others to know what had 
passed between God and his soul; what temptations he had been assaulted 
with, and how he had got over them. And therefore he here tell us, ? 

First. What liberty he humbly took, and was graciously allowed him, to 
reason with God concerning his judgments, ver. 1. He is about to plead with 
God, not to quarrel with him, or find fault with his proceedings, but to inquire 
into the meaning of them, that he might more and more see reason to be satisfied 
in them, and might have wherewith to answer both his own and others’ objec- 
tions against them. The works of the Lord, and the reasons of them, are 
sought out even of those that have pleasure therein, Ps. exi. 2. We may not 
strive with our Maker, but we may reason with him. Now, the prophet lays 
down a truth of unquestionable certainty, which he resolves to abide by, in 
managing this argument, “Righteous art thou, O Lord, when 1 plead with 
thee.” Thus he arms himself against the temptation wherewith e€ was as- 
saulted, to envy the prosperity of the wicked, before he entered into a parley 
with it. Note, When we are most in the dark concerning the meaning of Gods 
dispensations, yet still we must resolve to keep up right thoughts of God, and 
must be confident of this, that he never did, nor ever will do, the least wrong 
to any of his creatures; even when his judgments are unsearchable as a great 

| deep, and altogether unaccountable, yet his righteousness is as conspicuous and 


xi. 16. The designation of God’s people as an olive-tree, at once 
beautiful and fruitful, was adopted by St. Paul in Rom. xi. 17. 

xi. 18—20. In these verses the prophet soliloquises in his own 
person. The old versions vary rather curiously in their renderings 
of the words, which in our translation read, “Let us destroy the 
tree with the fruit thereof,’ &c. Thus the Greek is, “Come and 
let us cast wood into his bread;” and the Latin Vulgate is similar. 
The Syriac is, “ Let us corrupt the wood with its bread,” which may 
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mean the same almost as our version. The Chaldee is, “ Let us put 
deadly poison in his food.” Justin Martyr says the Jews had excluded 
all this passage from many of their Bibles (“ Dialogue with Trypho,” 
sec. 72), because of its Messianic character. At present it occurs in 
all copies and versions. That it contained a prophetic allusion to 
Christ was held by many of the ancients; indeed, Jerome says that 
“by consent of all churches it is spoken of Christ.” That it means 
Jeremiah is plain from verse 21, 7 
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smmovable as the great mountains, Ps. xxxvi.6. Though sometimes “clouds 
and darkness are round about him,” yet “justice and judgment are” always 
“the habitation of his throne,” Ps. xevii. 2. When we find it hard to under- 
stand particular providences, we must have recourse to general truths as our 
first principles, and abide by them; however it be, ‘the Lord is righteous,” see 
Ps. lxxiii. 1. And we must acknowledge it to him, as the prophet here, even 
when we plead with him, as those that have no thoughts of contending, but of 
learning ; being fully assured that he will be justified when he speaks. Note, 
However we may see cause for our own information to plead with God, yet it 
becomes us to own that, whatever he saith or doth, he is in the right. 

Secondly. What it was in the dispensations of Divine providence that he 
stumbled at, and that he thought would bear a debate. It was that which has 
been a temptation to many wise and good men, and such a one as they have 
hardly got over. 1. They see the,designs and projects of wicked people suc- 
cessful; “The way of the wicked prospers;” they compass their malicious 
designs, and gain their point. 2. They see their affairs and concerns in a good 
posture; “ They are happy,” happy as the world can make them, though “ they 
deal treacherously, very treacherously,” both with God and man. they are 
hypocrites who are chiefly meant, as appears, ver. 2, who dissemble in their 
good professions, and depart from their good beginnings and good promises, 
and in both they deal treacherously, very treacherously. It has been said that 
men cannot expect to prosper who are unjust and dishonest in their dealings; 
but these deal treacherously, and yet they are happy. He shews, ver. 2, both 
their prasperity and their abuse of their prosperity. 1st. God had been very 
indulgent to them, and they were got beforehand in the world. They are 
planted in a good land, a land flowing with milk and honey, and thou hast 

lanted them; nay, thou didst cast out the heathen to plant them, Ps. xliv. ae 
xxx. 8. Many a tree is planted that yet never grows or comes to any thing; 
but they have taken root, their prosperity seems to be confirmed and settled; 
they take root in the earth, for there they fix themselves, and thence they draw 
the sap of all their satisfaction. Yet many trees take root which yet never 
come on; but these grow, yea, they bring forth fruit; their families are built 
up, they live high, and spend at a great rate; and all this was owing to the 
benignity of the Divine providence, which smiled upon them, Ps. Ixxiii. 7. 
2nd. Thus God had favoured them, though they had dealt treacherously with 
him; “Thou art near in their mouth, and far from their reins.” ‘This was no 
uncharitable censure, for he spoke by the spirit of prophecy, without which it 
is not safe to — men with bypoeny; whose appearances are plausible. 
Observe, First. Though they cared not for thinking of God, nor had any sin- 
cere affection to him, yet they could easily persuade themselves to speak of him 
frequently, and with an air of seriousness. Piety from the teeth outward is no 
difficult thing. pisee speak the language of Israel that are not Israelites 
indeed. Secondly. Though they had on all occasions the name of God ready 
in their mouth, and accustomed themselves to those forms of speech that 
savoured of piety, yet they could not persuade themselves to keep up the fear 
of God in their hearts. The form of godliness should engage us to keep up the 
power of it; but with them it did not do so. 

Thirdly. What comfort he had in pepealing to God concerning his own 
integrity; ver. 3, “ But thou, O Lord, knowest me.” Probably the wicked 
men he complains of were forward to reproach and_ censure him, ch. xviii. 18, 
in reference to which, this was his comfort, that God was a witness to his 
integrity. God knew he was not such a one as they were, who had God ever in 
their mouths, but far from their reins; nor such a one as they took him to be, 
and represented him, a deceiver anda false prophet. They that thus abused him, 
did not know him; 1 Cor. ii. 8, “ But thou, O Lord, knowest me,” though they 
think me not worth their notice. 1. Observe what the matter is concerning 
which he appeals to God; Thou knowest my heart towards thee. Note, Weare 
as our hearts are, and our hearts are good or bad according as they are or 
are not towards God; and this is that therefore concerning which we should 
examine ourselves, that we may approve ourselves to God. 2. The cognizance 
to which he appeals. Thou knowest me better than I know myself; not by 
hearsay or report, for thou hast seen me; not with a transient glance, but thou 
hast tried my heart. God’s knowing of us is as clear, and exact, and certain, 
as if he had made the most strict scrutiny. Note, The God with whom we have 
to do perfectly knows how our hearts are towards him. He knows both the 
guile of the hypocrite, and the sincerity of the upright. 

Fourthly. He rays that God would turn his hand against these wicked 

eople, and not suffer them to prosper always, though they had prospered 
ong. Let some judgment come to pull them out of this fat pasture, as sheep 
for the slaughter, that it al appear their long prosperity was but like the 
feeding of the lambs in a large place, to “prepare them for the day of 
slaughter,” Hos. iv. 16. God suffered them to prosper, that by their pride 
and luxury they might fill up the measure of their iniquity, and so be ripened 
for destruction. And therefore he thinks it a piece of necessary justice that 
they should fall into mischief themselves, because they had done so much mis- 
chief to others; that they should be pulled out of their land, because they had 
brought ruin upon the land; and the longer they continued in it the more hurt 
they did, as the plagues of their generation; ver. 4, “ How long shall the land 
mourn,” as it doth under the judgments of God inflicted upon it, “for the wicked- 
ness of them that dwell therein?” Lord, shall they prosper themselves that ruin 
all about them? 1, See here what the judgment was which the land was now 
groaning under. -“ The herbs of every field wither,” the grass is burned up, and 
all the products of the earth fail; and then it follows of course, the beasts are 
consumed, and the birds, 1 Kin. xviii. 5. This was the effect of a long drought, 
or want of rain, which happened, as it should seem, at the latter end of Josiah’s 
reign, and the beginning of Jehoiakim’s; it is mentioned, ch. iii. 3; viii. 13; 
ix. 10, 12; and more fully afterwards, ch. xiv. If they would have been brought 
to repentance by this lesser judgment, the greater had been prevented. Now, 
why was it that this fruitful land was turned into barrenness, but for the 
wickedness of them that dwelt therein? Ps. evii. 34. Therefore the prophet 
prays that these wicked people might die for their own sin; and that the whole 
nation might not suffer for it. 2. See here what was the language of their 
wickedness; “They said, He shall not see our last end.” Either God himself 
shall not,—atheism is the root of hypocrisy, therefore God is far from their 
reins, though near in their mouth, because they say, “ How doth God know?” 
Ps. \xxiii. 11; Job xxii. 13; he knows not what way we take, nor what it will 
end in,—or, ‘Jeremiah shall not see our last end;’ whatever he pretends when 
he asks us what shall be in the end hereof, he cannot himself foresee it. ‘They 
look upon him as a false prophet. Or, whatever it is, he shall not live to see it, 
for we will be the death of him, ch. xi. 21, Note, Ist. Men’s setting their latter 
end at a great distance, or looking upon it as uncertain, is at the bottom of all 
their wickedness, Lam. i. 9. 2nd, The whole creation groans under the burthen 
of the sin of man, Rom. viii. 22; it is for this that the earth mourns, so it may be 
read, “ Cursed is the ground for thy sake. ! 

Fifthly. He acquaints us with the answer God gave to those complaints of 
his, ver. 5,6. We often find the prophets admonish others, as Zsa, viii. 11. Minis- 
ters have lessons to learn, as well as lessons to teach, and must themselves 
hear God’s voice, and preach to themselves. Jeremiah complained much of the 
wickedness of the men of Anathoth; and that, notwithstanding that, they 
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prospered. Now this seems to be an answer to that complaint. 1. It is allowed 
that he had cause to complain; ver. 6, “‘ Thy brethren,” the priests of Anathoth, 
that are of “the house of thy father,” who ought to have protected thee, and 
pretended to do so, “even they have dealt treacherously with thee,” have been 
false to thee, and under colour of friendship, have designedly done thee all the 
mischief they could. “ They have called a multitude after thee,” raised the mob 
upon thee, and incensed the common people against thee, to whom they have 
endeavoured by all arts possible to render thee despicable or odious, while at 
the same time they pretended they had no design to persecute thee, or deprive 
thee of thy liberty. They are indeed such as thou eanst not believe, though 
they speak fair words to thee. They seem to be thy friends but are really 
thine enemies. Note, God’s faithful servants must not think it at all strange 
if their foes be those of their own house, Mat. x. 36; and if those they expect 
kindness from prove such as they can put no confidence in, Mie. vii. 5. 2. Yet 
he is told that he carried the matter too far. 1st. He laid the unkindness of his 
countrymen too much to heart. They wearied him, because it was “in a land 
of peace wherein he trusted,” ver. 5. It was very grievous to him to be thus 
hated and abused by his own kindred. He was disturbed in his mind by it, his 
spirit was sunk and overwhelmed with it, so that he was in a mighty toss and 
uneasiness about it. Nay, he was discouraged in his work by it, began to be 
weary of prophesying, and to think of giving it up. 2nd. He did not consider 
that this was but the beginning of his sorrow, and he had sorer trials yet 
before him; and, whereas he should endeavour by a patient bearing of this 
trouble to prepare himself for greater, by his uneasiness under this he did 
but unfit himself for what farther lay before him. “Ifthou hast run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied thee,” and run thee quite out of breath, then 
“how wilt thou contend with horses?” If the injuries done him by the men of 
Anathoth made such an impression upon him, what would he do when the 
princes and chief priests at =o wl should set upon him with their power. 
as they did afterwards? ch. xx. 2; xxxii.2. If he was so soon tired in a land 
of peace, where there was little noise or peril, “ What would he do in the 
swellings of Jordan,” when that overflows all its banks, and frightens even 
lions out of their thickets? ch. xlix. 19. Note, First. While we are in this 
world we must expect troubles and difficulties. Our life is a race, a warfare; 
we are in danger of being run down. Secondly. God’s usual method being to 
begin with lesser trials, it is our wisdom to expect greater than any we have 
yet met with. We may be called out to contend with horsemen, and the sons of 
Anak may perhaps be reserved for the last encounter. Thirdly. It highly con- 
eerns us to prepare for such trials, and to consider what we should do in them. 
How shall we preserve our integrity and peace when we come to the swellings 
of Jordan? Fourthly. In order to our preparation for farther and greater 
trials, we are concerned to approve ourselves well in present lesser trials, to 
keep up our spirits, keep hold of the promise, keep in our way, with our eye 
upon the prize; so run that we may obtain it. 

Some good interpreters understand this as spoken to the people, who were 
very secure, and fearless of the threatened judgments. If they have been so 
humbfed and impoverished by lesser calamities, s0 wasted by the Assyrians; if 
the Ammonites and Moabites, that were their brethren, and with whom the 
were in league, if these proved false to them, as undoubtedly they would, 
then how would they be able to deal with such a powerful adversary as the 
Chaldeans would be? How would they bear up their head against that inva- 
sion, which should come like the swelling of Jordan? 


7 I have forsaken mine house, 

I have left mine heritage ; 

I have given the dearly beloved of my soul into the hand 
of her enemies 

Mine heritage is unto me as a lion in the forest ; 

It crieth out against me: 

Therefore have I hated it. 

Mine heritage 7s unto me as a speckled bird, 

The birds round about ave against her ; 

Come ye, assemble all the beasts of the field, 

Come to devour. 

Many pastors have destroyed my vineyard, 

They have trodden my portion under foot, 

They have made my pleasant portion a desolate wilder- 

They have made it desolate, [ness. 

And being desolate it mourneth unto me; 

The whole land is made desolate, 

Because no man layeth 7¢ to heart. [ wilderness : 

The spoilers are come upon all high places through the 

For the sword of the Lorp shall devour 

From the one end of the land even to the other end of 

No flesh shall have peace. [the land: 

They have sown wheat, but shall reap thorns: 

They have put themselves to pain, dwé shall not profit : 

And they shall be ashamed of your revenues 

Because of the fierce anger of the Lorp. 


The people of the Jews are here marked for ruin. P 

First. God is here brought in falling out with them, and leaving them deso- 
late; and they could never have been undone if they had not provoked God to 
desert them. It is a terrible word that God here saith, ver. 7, “ | have forsaken 
my house;” the temple, which had been his palace, they had polluted it, and so 
forced him out of it; “Ihave left mine heritage,” and will look after it no 
more. His people, that he had taken such delight in, and care of, are now 
thrown out of his protection. They had been the dearly beloved of his soul, 
precious in his sight, and honourable above any people, which is mentioned to 
aggravate their sin in returning him hatred for his love, and their misery in 
throwing themselves out of the favour of one that had such a kindness for 
them, and to justify God in his dealings with them. He sought not occasion 
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xi. 21—23. Anathoth was Jeremiah’s own town, and the hatred 
with which he was regarded there reminds us of Matt. xiii. 57. 

xii, 1—4, Hereupon Dr. Henderson says, “ However difficult 
Jeremiah found it to reconcile the apparent discrepancies of the 
Divine government, he still held fast his conviction of the rectitude 
of the character of Jehovah. Witha holy and respectful boldness he 
proceeds to state the principal cause of his perplexity—the worldly 
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prosperity of the ungodly. Compare Psa. xxxvil., lxxiii. 


xii. 5. In this and the following verses the Lord answers Jere- 
miah, by assuring him that the wicked would not always prosper, 
nor the righteous be utterly forsaken. The words rendered “ swell- 
ing of Jordan” literally mean “ pride of Jordan.” Some understand 
them of the annual rising of the water of the river, but others think 
there is a reference to the thickets upon the banks haunted by 
dangerous wild beasts. The phrase occurs again in Zech, xi. 3, and 
also in ehapters xlix. 19. 1. 44 of this book. 
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against them, but, if they would have carried themselves anything tolerably, he 
would have made the best of them, for they were the beloved of his soul, but 
they had carried themselves so that they had provoked him to give them into 
the hand of their enemies, to leave them unguarded, an easy prey to those that 
bore them ill-will. But what was the quarrel God had with a people that had 
been so long dear to him? Why, truly, they were degenerated. 1. They were 
become like beasts of prey, which nobody loves, but every body avoids and gets 
as far oft from as they can; ver. 8, “ Mine heritage is unto me as a lion in the 
forest.” Their sins cry to heaven for vengeance as loud asa lion roars. Nay, 
they ery out against God in the threatenings and slaughter which they breathe 
against his prophets, that speak to them in his name; and what is said and 
done against them God takes as said and done against himself. They blas- 
pheme his name, eppose his authority, and bid defiance to his justice, and so 
cry out against him, “as a lion in the forest.” ‘They that were the sheep of 
God’s pasture are become barbarous and ravenous, and as ungovernable as 
lions in the forest; “ Therefore I hated them;” for what delight could the God 
of love take in a people that had now become as roaring lions and raging beasts, 
fit to be taken and shot at, as a vexation and torment to all about them? 2. They 
were become like birds of prey, and therefore also unworthy a place in God’s 
house, wheye neither beasts nor birds of prey were admitted to be offered in 
sacrifice; ver. 9, ‘ Mine heritage is unto me as a bird with talons,’ so some read 
it, and so the margin; they are continually pulling and pecking at one another, 
they have, by their unnatural contentions, made their country a cockpit. Or, 
us a speckled bird, dyed, or sprinkled, or bedewed with the load of her prey. 
The shedding of innocent blood was Jerusalem’s measure-filling sin, and 
hastened their ruin, not only as it provoked God against them, but as it 
provoked their neighbours iGkiewiaa? for those that have their hand against 
every man shall have every man’s hand against them, Gen. xvi. 12; and so it 
follows here, the birds round about are against her. Some make her a speckled, 
pied, or motley bird, upon the account of their mixing the superstitious customs 
and usages of the heathen with Divine institutions in the worship of God; they 
were fond of a particoloured religion, and thought it made them fine, when 
really it made them odious. God’s turtle-dove is no speckled bird. 

Secondly. The enemies are here brought in falling upon them, and laying 
them desolate. And some think it is upon this account that they are compared 
to a speckled bird, because the fowl use to make a noise about a bird of an odd, 
unusual colour. God’s people are among the children of this world as men 
wondered at, as a speckled bird. But this people had by their own folly made 
themselves so; and the beasts and birds are called and commissioned to prey 
upon them. Let all “the birds round be against her,” for God has forsaken her, 
and with them let “all the beasts of the field come to devour.” Those that 
have made a prey of others shall themselves be preyed upon. It did not lessen 
the sin of the nations, but very much greatened the misery of Judah and Jeru- 
salem, that the desolation brought upon them was by order from heaven. The 
birds and beasts are perhaps called to feast upon the bodies of the slain, as in 
St. John’s vision, Rev. xix. 17. The utter desolation of the land by the Chal- 
dean army is here spoken of as a thing done, so sure, so near, was it: God 
speaks of it as a thing which he had appointed to be done, and yet which he 
had no pleasure in, no more than in the death of other sinners. 

1. See with what a tender affection he speaks of this land, notwithstanding 
the sinfulness of it, in remembrance of his covenant, and the tribute of honour 
and glory he had formerly had from it. It is “my vineyard, my portion, my 
pleasant portion,” ver. 10. Note, God has a kindness and concern for his 
church, though there be much amiss in it; and his correcting of it will very 
much consist with his complacency in it. 

2. See with what a tender compassion he speaks of the desolations of this 
land. ‘ Many pastors,” the Chaldean generals that made themselves masters of 
the country, and ate it up with their armies, as easily as the Arabian shepherds 
with their flocks ate up the fruits of a piece of ground that lies common, the 
“have destroyed my vineyard,” without any consideration had either of the value 
of it, or my interest in it. They have with the greatest insolence and indignation 
trodden it under foot; and that which was a pleasant land they have made a 
desolate wilderness. The destruction was universal; the whole land is.made 
desolate, ver. 11. It is made so by the sword of war; the spoilers, the Chaldean 
soldiers, are come through the plain, upon all high places; they have made 
themselves masters of all the natural fastnesses, and artificial fortresses ; 
ver, 12, ‘* The sword devours from one end of the land to the other,” all places 
lie exposed, and the numerous army of the invaders disperse themselves into 
every corner of that fruitful country, so that “no flesh shall have peace,” none 
shall be exempt from the calamity, nor be able to enjoy any tranquillity. hen 
all fiesh have corrupted their way, no flesh shall have peace; those only have 
peace that walk after the Spirit. 

3. See whence all this misery comes. Ist. It comes from the displeasure of 
God. It is the sword of the Lord that devours, ver. 12. While God’s people 
% 2ep close to him, the sword of their protectors and deliverers is the sword of 
.tie Lord, witness that of Gideon; but when they have forsaken him, so that 
tie is become their enemy, and fights against them, then the sword of their 
invaders and destroyers is become the sword of the Lord, witness this of the 
Chaldeans. It is “because of the fierce anger of the Lord,” ver. 13; that was it 
which kindled this fire among them, and made their enemies so furious. And 
“who may stand before him when he is angry?” 2nd. It is their sin that 
has made God their enemy, particularly their incorrigibleness under former 
rebukes; ver. 11, “ The land mourns unto me.” The country that lies desolate 
doth, as it were, pour out its complaint before God, and humble itself under 
his hand, but the inhabitants are so senseless and stupid that none of them lays 
it to heart. They do not mourn to God, but are unaffected with his displea- 
sure, while the very ground they go upon shames them. Note, When God’s 
hand is lifted up, and men will not see, it shall be laid on, and they shall be 
made to feel, Isa. xxvi. 11. a4. 

4. See how unable they should be to fence against it; ver. 13, “ They have 
sown wheat,” they have taken a deal of pains for their own security, and pro- 
nised themselves great matters from their endeavours, but it is all in vain 
*they shall reap thorns,” that is, that which shall prove very grievous and 
rexatious to them; instead of helping themselves, they shall but make them- 
elves more uneasy. They have “put themselves to pain,” both with their 
labour and with their expectation, but “it shall not profit;” they shall not 
prevail to extricate themselves out of the difficulties into which they have 

lunged themselves. ‘They shall be ashamed of your revenues,” that they 
lave depended so much upon their preparations for war, and particularly upon 
their ability to bear the charges of it. Money is the sinews of war; they 
thought they had enough of that, but shall be ashamed of it; for their silver 
and gold shall not profit them in the day of the Lord’s anger. 


1a Thus saith the Lorp 
Against all mine evil neighbours, 
That touch the inheritance which I have caused my 
people Israel to inherit ; 


xii. 9. The accuracy of our version here has been disputed, but we 
see no good reason for rejecting it. Perhaps the first clause may be 
taken as a double question: ‘“ Is mine heritage unto me as a speckled 
bird? Are the birds round about (against) her?” The figure is that 
of a spotted hawk or falcon, which is surrounded and assailed by other 
birds, as sometimes happens. The idea suggested by the Septuagint 
that the word for “speckled” means a hyena cannot at all consistently 
be maintained, because the word which accompanies it always means 
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Behold, I will pluck them out of their land, 

And pluck out the house of Judah from among them. 

And it shall come to pass, after that I have plucked 
them out 

I will return, and have compassion on them, and will 
bring them again, 

Every man to his heritage, and every man to his land. 

And it shall come to pass, 

If they will diligently learn thé ways of my people, 

To swear by my name, The Lorp liveth ; 

As they taught my people to. swear by Baal ; 

Then shall they be built in the midst of my people. 

But if they will not obey, 

IT will utterly pluck up and destroy that nation, 

Saith the Lorp. 


The prophets sometimes, in God’s name, delivered messages both of judgment 
and mercy to the nations that bordered on the land of Israel; but here is a 
message to them all in general, who had in their turns been one way or other 
injurious to God’s people, had either oppressed them or triumphed in their 
being oppressed. Observe, 
First. What the quarrel was that God had with them. They were his evil 
neighbours, ver. 14, that is, evil neighbours to his church; and what they did 
against it he took as done against himself, and therefore called them his evil 
neighbours, that should have been neighbourly to Israel, but were quite other- 
wise. Note, It is often the lot of good people to live among bad neighbours 
that are unkind and provoking to them; and it is bad indeed when they are all 
so. These evil ele HOSES were the Moabites, Ammonites, Syrians, Edomites, 
Egyptians, that had been ill neighbours to Israel in helping to debauch them 
and draw them from God; therefore God calls them his ill neighbours, an 
now they helped to make them desolate, and joined with the Chaldeans against 
them. It is just with God to make those the instruments of trouble to us 
whom we have made instruments of sin. That which God lays to their charge 
is, They have meddled with “the inheritance which I have caused my peopie 
Israel to inherit,” they unjustly seized that which was none of their own; nay, 
they sacrilegiously turned that to their own use which was given to Gods 
peculiar people. e that said, “ Touch not my anointed;” said also, Touch 
not their inheritance; it is at your peril if you do. Not only the persons, but 
the estates of God’s people are taken under his protection. 
Secondly. What course he would take with them. 1. He would break the 
power they had got over his people, and force them to make restitution. I will 
‘pluck out the house of Judah from among them,” which would be a great 
favour to God’s people, who had either been taken captive by them, or, when 
they fled to them for shelter, had been detained and made prisoners; but 
a great mortification to their enemies, who would be like a lion disappointed 
of his prey. The house of Judah either cannot or will not make any bold 
struggles towards their own liberty ; but God will, with a gracious violence, 
pluck them out; will, by his Spirit, vp a them to come out; and, by his 
ower, compel their taskmasters to let them go, as he plucked Israel out of 
gypt. 2. He would bring upon them the same calamities that they had been 
instrumental to bring upon his people; “I will pluck them out of thaly land.” 
Judgment began at the house of God, but it did not end there. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when he had wasted the land of Israel, turned his hand against their 
evil neighbours, and was a scourge to them. 
Thirdly. What mercy God had in store for such of them as would join them- 
selves to him and become his people, ver. 15,16. They had drawn in God’s 
backsliding people to join with them in the service of idols. If now they would 
be drawn by areturning people to join with them in the service of the true 
and living God, they should not only have their enmity to the people of God 
forgiven them, but the distance whic they had been kept at before should be 
removed, and they should be received to stand upon the same level with the 
Israel of God, which had its accomplishment in part when, after the return 
out of ag wales many of the people of the lands that had been ill neighbours 
to Israel became Jews, and was to have its accomplishment in the conversion 
of the Gentiles to the faith of Christ. Let not Israel, though injured by them, 
be implacable towards them, for Ged is not. “ After that I have plucked them 
out,” in justice for their sins, and in jealousy for the honour of Israel, “ I will 
return,” will cleoe? my way, “and have compassion on them.” Though, bein 
heathen, they can lay no claim to the mercies of the covenant, yet they shal 
have benefit by the compassions of the Creator, who will look upon them as the 
work of his hands however. Note, God’s controversies with his creatures, 
though they cannot be disputed, yet may be accommodated. Those who, as 
these here, have been not only strangers, but enemies in their minds by wicked 
works, may be reconciled, Col. i. 21. Observe here, 
1. What were the terms on which God would shew favour to them. It is 
always provided, “that they will diligently learn the ways of my people.” 
That is in general, the ways which ae walk in when they carry it as my 
people, not the crooked ways into which they have turned aside; the ways 
which my people are directed to take. Note, Ist. There are good ways that 
are peculiarly the ways of God’s people, which, however they may differ in the 
choice of their paths, they are all agreed’to walk in. The ways of holiness and 
heavenly-mindedness, of love and peaceableness, the ways of prayer and sabbath 
sanctification, and diligent attendance on instituted ordinances, these and the 
ike are the ways of God’s people. 2nd. Those that would have their lot with 
God’s people, and their last end like theirs, must learn their ways and walk in 
them; must observe the rule they walk by and conform to that rule, and the 
steps they take by that rule, and go forth  thlacae4 footsteps. 4 an intimate 
conversation with God’s people they must learn to do as they do. 3rd. lt is 
impossible to learn the ways of God’s people as they should be learned without 
a great deal of care and pains. We must diligently observe these ways, and 
diligently oblige ourselves to walk in them; look diligently, Heb. xii. 15, and 
work diligently, Zu. xiii. 25. In particular they must learn to give honour to 
God’s name, by making all their solemn appeals to him. They must “learn to 
say, The Lord liveth,” to own him, anu to adore him, and to abide by his judg- 
ment, “as they taught my people to swear by Baal.” It was bad enough that 
they did themselves swear by Baal, worse that they taught others, aiid worst 
of all that they taught God’s own people, who had been better taught; and 
yet if they will at length reform they shall be accepted. Observe, First. We 
must not despair of the conversion of the worst; no, not of those who have 
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a bird of prey,and never a quadruped, as such a view implies. It 
is quite true that the hyena is common to this day in Palestine, and 
that the Arabic name for it resembles the Hebrew word here; but 
the fact already mentioned, viz., that Jeremiah speaks of a bird of 
prey, is conclusive for our version. Probably the question would 
never have been raised, but for the Greek version of “speckled 
bird’’—viz., “ den of a hyzna.” 

xii, 10, As herdsmen and shepherds who bring their cattle and 
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been instrumental to pervert and debauch others; even they may be brought to 
repentance, and, if they be, shall find mercy, Secondly. Those whom we have 
been industrious to draw to that which is evil, when God opens their eyes and 
ours we should be as industrious to follow in that which is good. It will bea 
holy revenge upon ourselves to become Peele to those in the way of duty to 
whom we have been'tutors in the way of sin. Thirdly. The conversion of the 
deceived may prove a happy occasion of the conversion even of the deceivers. 
Ths ey, who fell together into the ditch are sometimes plucked together 
out of it. 

2. What should be the tokens and fruits of this favour when they return to 
God and God to them. Ist. They shall be restored to, and re-established in 
their own land; ver. 15, “I will bring them again every man to his heritage.” 
The same hand that piocked them up shall plant them again. 2nd. They shall 
become entitled to the spiritual privileges of God’s Israel. If they will be 
towardly, and “learn the ways of my people,” will conform themselves to the 
rules, and confine themselves to the restraints of God's family, “then shall they 
be built in the midst of my people.” They shall not only be brought among 
them to have a name and a place in the house of the Lord, where there was a 
court for the Gentiles, but they shall be built among them, they shall unite 
with them, the former enmities shall be slain; they shall be both edified and 
settled among them: see Isa, lvi. 5—7._ Note, They that diligently learn the 
were of God s people shall enjoy the privileges and comforts of his people. 

Fourthly at should become of those that were still wedded to their own 
evil ways, yea, though many of those about them turned to the Lord; 
“If they will not obey,” if any of them continue to stand it out, “I will 
pluck uP and destroy that nation,” that rene that particular person, “saith 
she Lord.” Those that will not be ruled by the grace of God shall be ruined 
by the justice of God. And if disobedient nations shall be destroyed, much 
more disobedient churches, from whom better things are expected. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Still the prophet is attempting to awaken this secure and stubborn people to repentance, 
by the consideration of the judgments of God that were coming upon them. He is to 
tellthem, I. By thesign ofa girdle spoiled, that their pride should be stained, ver. I—11. 
Il. By the sign of bottles filled with wine, that their counsels should be blasted, 
ver. 12—14. III. In consideration hereof he is to call them to repent, and humble 
themselves, ver. 15—21. IV. He is to convince them that it is for their obstinacy and 
pare eiipcers that the judgments of God are so prolonged and brought to extremity, 
ver. 22—27. 


HUS saith the Lorp unto me, Go and get thee 
a linen girdle, and put it upon thy loins, and 
ut it not in water. 2 So I got a girdle according 
to the word of the Lorp, and put zt on my loins. 3 
And the word of the Lorp came unto me the second 
time, saying, 4 Take the girdle ‘that thou hast got, 
which zs upon thy loins, and arise, go to Euphrates, 
and hide it there in a hole of the rock. 5 So I 
went, and hid it by Euphrates, as the Lorp com- 
manded me. 6 And it came to pass after many 
days, that the Lorp said unto me, Arise, go to 
Euphrates, and take the girdle from thence, which I 
commanded thee to hide there. 7 Then I went to 
Euphrates, and digged, and took the girdle from the 
place where I had hid it: and, behold, the girdle 
was marred, it was profitable for nothing. 8 ‘Then 
the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
9 Thus saith the Lorp, 
After this manner will I mar the pride of Judah, 
And the great pride of Jerusalem. 
This evil people, which refuse to hear my words, 
Which walk in the imagination of their heart, 
And walk after other gods, 
To serve them, and to worship them, 
Shall even be as this girdle, which is good for nothing. 
For as the girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, 
So have I caused to cleave unto me the whole house of 
Israel 
And the whole house of Judah, saith the Lorp ; 
That they might be unto me for a people, 
And for a name, and for a praise, and for a glory: 
But they would not hear. 
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Here is, First. A sign, the marring of a girdle, which the prophet had worn 
for some time, by hiding it in a hole of a rock, near the river Euphrates. It 
was usual with ihe prophets to teach by signs, that a stupid unthinking people 
might be brought to consider and believe and be affected with what was thus 
set before them. 1. He was to wear a linen girdle for some time, ver. 1, 2. 
Some think he wore it under his clothes, because it was linen, and is said to 
cleave to his loins, ver. 11. It should rather seem to be worn upon his clothes, 
for it was worn for a name and a praise, and probably was a fine sash, such as 
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sheep into a vineyard or garden, devouring and treading under foot, 
go would the Chaldean commanders bring their hosts to lay waste 
the fruitful land of Israel. ; 
xii. 14, This verse commences a distinct prophecy concerning 
various nations—the Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites, Syrians, &e.— 
against whom peepee tars be found in chapters xlvii—xlix., of 
ich this is a kind of brief summary. ; 
es 1—7. We have here a esbetcal prophecy, as all admit, but 
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officers wear, and such as are commonly worn at this day in the eastern nations 
He must not Pe it in water, but wear it as it was, that it might be the stronger 
and less likely to rot; linen wastes almost as much with washing as with 
wearing. Being not wet it was the more stiff, and less apt to ply, yet he must 


make a shift to wear it. Probably it was very fine linen, which will wear long 
without washing. The prophet, like John Baptist, was none of those that wore 
soft clothing, and therefore it would be the more strange to see him with a 


linen girdle on, who probably used to wear a leather one. 2. After he had 
worn this linen girdle for some time, he must go and hide it in a hole of a rock 
ver. 4, by the waterside, where, when the water was high, it would be wet, and 
when it fell, would grow dry again, and by that means would soon rot, sooner 
than if it were always wet or always dry. 3. After many days he must go and 
look for it, and should find it quite spoiled, gone all to rags, and good for 
nothing, ver. 7. It has been of old a question among interpreters, whether this 
was really done so as to be seen and pbderved by the people, or only in a dream 
or vision, so as to go no farther than the prophet’s own mind. It seems hard 
to imagine that the prophet should be sent on two such long journeys, as to the 
river Euphrates, each of which would take him up some weeks’ time, when he 
could so ill be spared at home; and for that reason most incline to think the 
journey at least was only in vision, like that of Ezekiel, from the captivity in 
Chaldea to Jerusalem, Eze. viii. 3, and from thence back to Chaldea, Eze. xi. 24; 
and the explanation of this sign is only given to the prophet himself, ver. 8, 
not to the people, the sign not being public. But there being, it is probable, 
at that time great conveniences of travelling between Jerusalem and Babylon, 
and some part of Euphrates being not so far off, but that it was made the 
utmost border of the land of promise, Jos. i. 4, 1 see no inconvenience in 
supposing the prophet to have made two rT thither; for it is expressly 
said, “he did as the Lord commanded him ;” and thus gave a signal proof of 
his obsequiousness to his God, to shame the stubbornness of a disobedient 
people. And the toil of his journey would be very proper to signify both the 
pains they took to corrupt themselves with their idolatries and the sad fatigue 
of their captivity; and Euphrates, being the river of Babylon which was to be 
the place of their bondage, was a material cireumstance in this sign. 

Secondly. The thing signified by this sign. The prophet was willing to be at 
any cost and pains to affect this people with the word of the Lord. Ministers 
must spend and be spent for the good of souls. We have the reddition of this 
sign, ver. 9—11. 

A the people of Israel had been to God as this girdle in two respects: 
Ist. He had taken them into covenant and communion with himself; ‘“ As the 
girdle cleaveth” very close “to the loins of a man,” and surrounds him, “so 
have I caused to cleave to me the houses of Israel and Judah.” They were 
a people near to God, Ps. exlviii. 14; they were his own, a peculiar people to 
him; a kingdom of priests that had access to him above other nations. He 
caused them to cleave to him by the law he gave them, the prophets he sent 
among them, and the favours which in his providence fhe shewed them. He 
required their stated attendance in the courts of his house, and the frequent 
ratification of their covenant with him by sacrifices. Thus they were made so 
to cleave to him that one would think they could never have been parted. 
2nd. He had herein designed his own honour. When he took them to be to him 
for a people, it was that they might be to him “for a name, and for a praise, 
and for a glory,” as a girdle is an ornament to a man, and particularly the 
curious girdle of the ephod was to the high priest for glory and for beauty. 
Note, Those whom God takes to be to him for a people he intends to be to him 
for a praise. First. It is their duty to honour him by observing his institu- 
tions, and aiming therein at his glory, and thus adorning their profession, 
Secondly. It is their happiness that he reckons himself honoured in them and 
by them. He is pleased with them, and glories in his relation to them, while 
they behave themselves as becomes his people. He was pleased to take it 
among the titles of his honour to be the God of Israel, even a God to Israel, 
1 Chr. xvii. 24. In vain do we pretend to be to God for a people if we be not 
to him for a praise. One 34 

2. They had by their idolatries and other iniquities loosed themselves from 
him, thrown themselves at a distance, robbed him of the honour they owed 
him, buried themselves in the earth, and foreign earth too, mingling themselves 
among the nations, and were so spoiled and corrupted that they were good for 
nothing. They could no more be to God as they were designed, “for a name 
and a praise,” for “they would not hear,” neither their duty to do it nor their 
privilege to value it; “they refused to hear the words of God,” by which they 
might have been kept still cleaving close to him; they “ walked in the imagi- 
nation of their heart,” wherever their fancy led them, and denied themselves no 
gratification they had a mind to, particularly in their worship ; they would not 
cleave to God, bat “walked after other gods to serve them and to worship 
them;” they doated upon the gods of the heathen nations that lay towards 
Euphrates, so that they were quite spoiled for the service of their own God, 
and were as this girdle, this rotten girdle, a disgrace to their profession, and 
not an ornament. And a thousand pities it was that such a girdle should be so 
spoiled, that such a people should so wretchedly degenerate. y 

3. God would, by his judgments, separate them from him, send them into 
captivity, deface all their beauty and ruin their excellency, so that they should 
be like a fine girdle gone to rags, a worthless, useless, despicable people. God 
will after this manner “mar the pride of Judah and the great pride of Jeru- 
salem.” He would strip them of all that which was the matter of their pride: 
of which they boasted, and in which they trusted; it should not only be sullied 
and stained, ee quite destroyed, like this linen girdle. Observe, He speaks of 
the pride of Judah; the country people were proud of their holy land, their 
good land, but it is the great pride of Jerusalem; there the temple was, and 
the royal palace, and therefore those citizens were more proud than the inhae 
bitants of other cities. God takes notice of the degrees of men’s pride, the 

ride of some and the great pride of others, and he will mar it, he will stain it. 
Pride will have 2 fall, for God resists the proud. He will either mar the 
pride that is in us, that is, mortify it by his grace, make us ashamed of it 
and, like Hezekiah, humble us for ed er3 of our hearts, the great pride, and 
cure us of it, as great as it is, (and this marring of the pride will be the 
making of the soul; happy it is for us if, by humbling providences, our hearts 
be humbled,) or else he will mar the thing we are proud of. Parts, gifts, learn- 
ing, power, external privileges, if we are proud of these, it is just with God 
to blast them; even the temple, when it became Jerusalem’s pride, was marred 
and laid in ashes. It is the honour of God to look upon every one that is proud 
and abase him. 


12 Therefore thou shalt speak unto them this word ; 
Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, 
Every bottle shall be filled with wine : 
And they shall say unto thee, [with wine ? 
Do we not certainly know that every bottle shall be filled 


13 Then shalt thou say unto them, Thus saith the Lorp, 


there are different opinions as to the mode of interpreting it. 
According to some it is a record of actual occurrences, but many 
regard it as the record of a prophetic vision. The form of the 
narrative is mostly quite clear. Jeremiah was to procure a new 
linen girdle, which he was to wear but not to wash. He was then 
bidden to take his girdle to the Euphrates, and hide it in a cleft of 
arock. After a long time he was sent again to the Euphrates for 
his girdle, and found it spoiled. Ifthe prophet actually went twice 
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Behold, I will fill all the inhabitants of this land, 

Even the kings that sit upon David's throne, 

And the priests, and the prophets, 

And all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, with drunkenness 

And I will dash them one against another, 

Even the fathers and the sons together, saith the Lorp : 

I will not pity, nor spare, nor have mercy, 

But destroy them. 

Hear ye, and give ear; be not proud : 

For the Lorp hath spoken. 

Give glory to the Lorp your God, 

Before be cause darkness, 

And before your feet stumble upon the dark mountains, 

And, while ye look for light, 

He turn it into the shadow of death, and make it gross 

But if ye will not hear it, [ darkness. 

My soul shall weep in secret places for your pride ; 

And mine eye shall weep sore, and run down with tears, 

Because the Lorn’s flock is carried away captive. 

Say unto the king and to the queen, 

Humble yourselves, sit down : 

For your principalities shall come down, 

Even the crown of your glory. 

The cities of the south shall be shut up, 

And none shall open them : 

Judah shall be carried away captive all of it, 

Tt shall be wholly carried away captve [north : 

Lift up your eyes, and behold them that come from the 

Where zs the flock ¢hat was given thee, thy beautiful 
flock ? 

What wilt thou say when he shall punish thee ? 

For thou hast taught them ¢o de captains, and as chief 
over thee : 

Shall not sorrows take thee, as a woman in travail ? 


11 


16 


17 


18 


20 


21 


Here is, First. A judgment threatened against this people that would quite 
intoxicate them. ‘This doom is pronounced against them in a figure, to make 
it the more taken notice of and the more affecting; ver. 12, “ Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, Every bottle shall be filled with wine;” that is, Those 
that by their sins have made themselves “vessels of wrath, fitted to destrue- 
tion,” shall be filled with the wrath of God, as a bottle is with wine, and as 
every vessel of mercy, prepared for glory, shall be filled with mercy and glory, 
so “they shall be full of the fury of the Lord,” Jsa. li. 20, and they shall be 
brittle as bottles, and as old bottles into which new wine is eee they shall burst 
and be broken to pieces, Mut. ix. 17; or, they shall have their heads as full of 
wine as bottles are, for so it is explained, ver. 13, “ They shall be filled with 
drunkenness:” compare Jsa. li. 17. It is likely this was a common proverb 
among them, applied divers ways; but they, not being aware of the prophet’s 
meaning in it, ridiculed him for it, “ Do we not certainly know that every 
bottle shall be filled with wine?” What strange thing is thereinthat? Tell 
us something that we did not know before. Perhaps they were thus tetchy 
with the prophet because they apprehended this to be a reflection upon them 
for their drunkenness, and probably it was in part so intended; they love 
flagons of wine, Hos. iii. 1; they made their king sick with bottles of wine; 
Hos. vii. 5; their watchmen were all for wine, Jsa. lvi. 12; they love their 
false prophets to prophesy to them of wine, Mice. ii. 11, that bid them be merry, 
for they should never want their bottle to make them so. Well, saith the 
prophet, you shall have your bottles full of wine, but not such wine as you 
desire. They suspected he had some mystical meaning in it, which prophesied 
no good concerning them, but evil, and he owns that so he had. hat he 


meant was this, i : : 
as men in drink. And a drunken man is 


1. That the I 1 
full of wine; for when the wine is in the 


should be as Biddy 
fitly compare 


to a bottle or cas 


wit, and wisdom, and virtue, and all that is good for any thing, is out. ow 
God threatens, ver. 13, that they shall all be filled with drunkenness; they 
shall be full of confusion in their counsels, shall falter in all their talk, and 


stagger in all their motions; they shall not know what they say or do, much 
less what they should say or do. ‘They shall be sick of all their enjoyments, 
and throw them up as drunken men do, Job xx. 15. ‘They shall fall into a 
slumber, and be utterly unable to help themselves, and, like men that have 
drunk away their reason, shall lie at the mercy, and expose themselves to the 
contempt, of all about them. And this shall be the condition not of some 
among them, (if any had been sober they might have helped the rest,) but 
even “the kings that sit upon the throne of David,” that should have been like 
their father David, who was wise as an angel of God, shall be thus intoxicated. 
Their priests and prophets too, their false prophets, that pretended to guide 
them, were as mdulgent of their lusts, and therefore were justly as much 
deprived of their senses, as any other. Nay, and all the inhabitants both of 
the land and of Jerusalem were as far gone as they. Whom God will destroy 
he infatuates. 

2. That being giddy they should run ahead upon one another. The cup of the 
wine of the Lord’s fury shall throw them not only into a lethargy, so that they 
shall not be able to help themselves or one another, but into a perfect frenzy 
so that they shall do mischief to themselves and one another; ver. 14, “I will 
dash a man against his brother.” Not only their drunken follies but. their 
drunken frays shall help to ruin them. Drunken men are often quarrelsome, 


to the river Euphrates, a distance of more than two hundred miles, 
a long time must have been taken up with the four journeys, and 
for this reason among others many have regarded the whole as a 
vision. Others, taking it as a real record, believe that the Hebrew 
Phrath here signifies, not the river Euphrates, but Ephrath or 
Ephratah, i.e., Bethlehem (Gen. xxxy. 19). Thus First says, “It 
denotes Bethlehem lying upon a hill, with the clefts of rocks in its 
Nicinity, where the prophet Jeremiah performed symbolical acts.” In 
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and upon that account they have woe and sorrow, Pr. xxiii. 29, 30. So their 
sin is their punishment; it was so here. God sent an evil spirit into families 
and neighbourhoods, as Jud. ix. 23, which made them jealous of, and spiteful 
towards, one another; so that the fathers and sons went together by the ears, 


| and were ready to pull one another to pieces, which made them all an easy 
| prey to the common enemy. 


n This decree against them being gone forth, God 
saith, “I will not pity, nor spare, nor have mercy, but destroy them;” for they 
will not pity, nor have mercy, but destroy one another: see Hab. ii. 15, 16. 

Secondly. Here is good counsel given, which if it were taken this desolation 
would be prevented. It is, in short, to humble themselves under the mighty 
hand of God. If they will hearken and give ear, this is that which God has 
to say to them, “ Be not proud,” ver. 15. ‘This was one of the sins for which 
God had a controversy with them, ver. 9; let them mortify and forsake this 
sin, and God will let fall his reagek praen 2 “ Be not proud; ” that is, when God 
speaks to you by his prophets do not think yourselves too good to be tanght; 
be not scornful, be not wilful; let not your hearts rise against the word, nor 
slight the messengers that bring it you. When God is coming forth against 
eee in his providences, and by them he speaks, be not secure when he threatens, 

e not impatient when he strikes; for pride is at the bottom of both. It is the 
great God that has spoken, whose authority is incontestable, whose power 
is irresistible; therefore bow to what he saith, and be not proud, as you have 
been. They must not be proud; for, . 

1. They must advance God, and study how to do him honour; “ Give glory 
to the Lord your God,’ and not to your idols; not to other gods, Give him 
glory by confessing your sins, owning yourselves guilty before him, and accept- 
ing the punishment of your iniquity, ver. 16. Give him glory by a sincere 
repentance and reformation. ‘Then, and not till then, we begin to live as we 
should, and to some.good purpose, when we begin to “give glory to the Lord 
our God;” to make his honour our chief end, and to seek it accordingly. Do 
this quickly, while your space to repent is continued to you; “ before ts cause 
darkness,” before he bring his judgments upon you, which you will see no 
way of escaping. Note, Darkness will be the portion of those that will not 
repent, to give glory to God. When those that by the fourth vial were scorched 
with heat repented not to give glory to God, the next vial filled them with 
darkness, Rev. xvi. 9,10. The aggravation of the darkness here threatened is; 
Ist. That their attempts to escape shall hasten their ruin; “ Their feet shal 
stumble;” when they are making all the haste they can over “the dark moun- 
tains,” and they shall fall, and be unable to get up again. Note, Those that 
think to outrun the judgments of God will find their road impassable; iet 
them make the best of their way, they can make nothing of it; the judg- 
ments that pursue them will overtake them; their way is dark and slippery, 
Ps. xxxv.6. And therefore before it comes to that extremity it is our wisdom 
to give glory to him, and so make our peace with him; to fly to his mercy, and 
then there will be no occasion to fly from his justice. 2nd. That their hopes 
of a better state of things will be disappointed; “ While you look for light,” 
for comfort and relief, he will “turn it into the shadow of death,” which is 
very dismal and terrible; and make it gross darkness, like that of Egypt, when 
Pharaoh continued to harden his heart, which was darkness that wight e felt. 
‘The expectation of impenitent sinners perisheth when they die, and think to 


have it satisfied. 

2. They must abase themselves, and take shame to themselves. The pre- 
rogative of the king and queen will not exempt them from this, ver. 18, “Say 
to the king and queen,” that, as great as they are, they must humble them- 
selves by true repentance, and so give both glory to God and a good example to 
their subjects. ote, Those that are exalted above others in the world must 
humble themselves before God, who is higher than the highest, and to whom 
kings and queens are accountable. They must humble themselves and sit 
down; sit down and consider what is coming; sit down in the dust, and 
lament themselves. Let them humble themselves, for God will otherwise take 
an effectual course to humble them. “ Your principalities shall come down,” 
the honour and power by which you value yourselves, and in which you con- 
fide, “even the crown of your glory,” your goodly or glorious crown. When 

ou are led away captives, where will your principality, and all the badges of 
it, be then? Blessed be God there is a crown of glory, which those shall inherit 
who do humble themselves, that shall never come down. 

Thirdly. This counsel is enforced by some arguments if they continue proud 
and unhumbled. 

1, It will be the prophet’s unspeakable grief; ver. 17, “If you will not hear 
it,” will not submit to the word, but continue_refractory, not only mine eye, 
but “my soul shall weep in secret places.” Note, The obstinacy of people 
in refusing to hear the word of God will be a heart-breaking to their poor 
ministers, who know something of the terrors of the Lord, and the worth of 
souls; and are so far from desiring that they tremble at the thoughts of the 
death of sinners. His grief for it was undissembled, his soul wept; and void 
of affectation, for he chose to weep in secret places, where no eye saw him 
but his who is all eye. He would not only mingle his tears with his public 
preaching, but with his private devotions; nay, thoughts of their case would 
make him melancholy, and he would become a perfect recluse. It would grieve 
him, Ist. To see their sins unrepented of; “My soul shall weep for your 
pride,” your haughtiness, and stubbornness, and vain confidence. Note, The 
sins of others should be matter of sorrow to us; we must mourn for that 
which we cannot mend, and mourn the more for it because we cannot mend 
it. 2nd. To see their calamity past redress and remedy; “Mine eyes shall 
weep sore,” not so much because my relations, friends, and neighbours are in 
distress, but “because the Lord’s flock,” his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture, “are carried away captive.” That should always grieve us most by 
which God’s honour suffers, and the interest of his kingdom is weakened. 

2. It willbe their own inevitable ruin, ver. 19—21. 

ist. The land shall be laid waste; “The cities of the south shall be shut up.” 
The cities of Judah lay in the southern part of the land of Canaan; these shall 
be straitly besieged by the enemy, so that there shall be no going in and out; 
or, deserted by the inhabitants that there shall be none to goin and out. Some 
understand it of the cities of Egypt which was south from Judah; the places 
there, whence they expected succours, shall fail them, and they shall find no 
seed The aibabyiante aba wesartied f 

2nd. The inhabitants shall be hurried away into a foreign country, there to 
live in slavery; “Judah shall be carried away captive.” Nome fis already 
carried off, which they hoped might serve to answer the prediction, and that 
the residue should still be left. No, “it shall be carried away all of it;” God 
will make a full end with them, “it shall be wholly carried away.” So it was 
in the last captivity under Zedekiah, because they fepented not. 

3rd. The enemy was now at hand that should do this; ver. 20, “ Lift up your 
bea I see them upon their march, and you may if you will “behold them 
that come from the north,” from the land of the Chaldeans; see how fast they 
advance, low fierce they appear. Upon this he addresseth himself to the king, 
or rather (because the prononss are feminine) to the city or state. First. What 
will you co now with the people which is committed to your charge, and which 
you ought to protect? “ Where is the flock that was given thee, thy beautiful 
flock?” Whither canst thou take them now for shelter? How can they eseapa 


favour of this explanation Bochart and many since his time have 
written. 

xiii. 9—11. The application of the foregoing parable, as we may 
term it, is given in these verses, from which we gather that the 
girdle is a symbol of Israel, and that its defilement, corruption, and 
rejection answer to Israel’s varied experience. 

xiii, 12—14, The general sense of this is plain: as surely as 


‘bottles are made for wine, so surely shall proud and wicked Israel 
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these ravening wolves? Magistrates must look upon themselves as shepherds 
and those that are under their charge as their flock, which they are intrusted 
with the care of, and must give an account of; they must take delight in them 
as their beautiful flock, and consider what to do for their safety in times of 
public danger. Masters of families that neglect their children, and suffer them 
to perish for want of a good education, and ministers that neglect their people, 
should think they hear God potbing this question to them, “ Where is the flock 
that was given thee to feed, that beauteous flock?” It is starved, it is left 
exposed to the beasts of prey. What account wilt thou give of them when 
the chief Shepherd shall appear? Secondly. What have you to object against 
the equity of God’s proceedings? “What wilt thou anh when he shall visit 
upon thee” the former days? Thou canst say nothing, but that “ God is just 
in all that is brought upon thee.” ‘They that flatter themselves with hopes of 
impunity 

they shall 


such power over them, by seeking to them for assistance, and joining in league 
with them? Thus “thou hast taught them against thyself to be captains, and 
to become the head.” Hezekiah began, when he shewed his treasures to the 
ambassadors of the king of Babylon, tempting him thereby to come and plunder 
him. Those that, having a God to trust to, court foreign alliances, and confide 
in them, do but make rods for themselves, and teach their neighbours how to 
become their masters. Fourthly. How will they bear the trouble that is at the 
door? ‘Shall not sorrows take thee as a woman in travail?” Sorrows which 
thou canst not escape or put off, extremity of sorrows; and in these respects 
more grievous than those of a woman in travail, that they were not expected 
before, and that there is no man-child to be born, the joy of which shall make 
them afterwards to be forgotten. 


22 And if thou say in thine heart, 
Wherefore come these things upon me ? [vered, 
For the greatness of thine iniquity are thy skirts disco- 
And thy heels made bare. [spots ? 


23 Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
Then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do 

24 Therefore will I scatter them as the stubble [evil 
That passeth away by the wind of the wilderness. 

25 This zs thy lot, the portion of thy measures from me, 

saith the Logp ; [hood. 

Because thou hast forgotten me, and trusted in false- 

26 Therefore will I discover thy skirts upon thy face, 
That thy shame may appear. 

27 I have seen thine adulteries, and thy neighings, 


The lewdness of thy whoredom, 

And thine abominations on the hills in the fields. 
Woe unto thee, O Jerusalem! 

Wilt thou not be made clean ? when shall zt once be ? 


Here is, First. Ruin threatened, as before, that the Jews shall go into 
captivity, and fall under all the miseries of beggary and bondage; shall be 
stripped of their clothes, their skirts discovered, for want of upper garments 
to cover them; and their heels made bare, for want of shoes, ver; 22. Thus 
they used to deal with prisoners taken in war, when they drove them into 
captivity, naked and barefooted, Jsa.xx.4. Being thus carried off into a 
strange country, they shall be scattered there, as the stubble that is blown away 
by the wind of the wilderness, and nobody is concerned to bring it together 
again, ver. 24. If the stubble escape the fire it shall be carried away by the 
wind. If one judgment.do not the work, another shall, with those that by sin 
hhave made themselves as stubble. ‘They shall be airipyed of all their orna- 
ments, and exposed to shame, as whores that are carted, ver. 26. They made 
their pride appear, but God will make their shame appear; so that those who 
have doated on them shall be ashamed of them. J . 

Secondly. An inquiry made by the people into the cause of this ruin, ver. 22. 
Thou wilt say in thine heart, (and God knows how to give a proper answer to 
what men say in their hearts, though they do not speak it out; Jesus knowing 
their thoughts replied to them, Maz. ix. 4,) “ Wherefore come these things upon 
me?” ‘The question is supposed to come into the heart, 1. Of a sinner quar- 
relling with God, and refusing to receive correction, The could not see that 
they had done any thing which might justly provoke God to be thus angry 
with them. They durst not speak it out; but in their hearts they thus charged 
God with unrighteousness, as if he had laid upon them more than was meet. 
séek for the cause of their calamities, when, if they had not been wilfully 
blind, they might easily have seen it. Or, 2. Of a sinner returning to God. 
If there pe penitent thought into the heart at any time, saying, “What 
have I done?” (ch. viii. 6) wherefore am I in affliction way doth God con- 
tend with me? God takes notice of it, and is ready by his Spirit to impress 
the conviction, that sin being discovered it may be repented of. 

Thirdly. An answer .to this inquiry. God will be justified when he speaks, 
and will oblige us to justify him; and therefore will set the sin of sinners in 
order before them, Do they ask, “ Wherefore these things came upon them?” 
Let them know it is all long of themselves. _ 

1. It is for the greatness of their iniquities, ver. 22. God doth not take 
advantage against them for small faults. No, the sins for which he now 

unisheth them are of the first rate, very heinous in their own nature, and 
Righly aggravated. For ‘the multitude of thine iniquity,’ so it may be read. 
Sins of every kind, and often repeated and relapsed into. And some think 
we are more in danger from the multitude of our lesser sins than from the 
heinousness of our greater sins; of both we may say, “ Who can understand 

rs? : } z 
ar ah for their obstinacy in sin, Their being so long accustomed to it that 
there is little hopes left of their being reclaimed from it; ver. 23 “Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin,” that is by nature black, “or the leopard his spots,” 
that are even woven into the skin? Dirt contracted may be washed off; but 
we cannot alter the natural colour of a hair, Mat. v. 36, much less of the skin; 
and so impossible is it, morally impossible, to reclaim and reform these people. 
Ist. ‘They had been long accustomed to do \ : 
they had been educated and brought up in sin; they had served an apprentice- 
ship to it. and had all their days made a trade of it. It was so much their 


me 
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what will they say? What a confusion will cover their faces when | 
find themselves deceived, and that God doth punish them? Thirdly, ‘| 
What thoughts will they now have of their own folly, in giving the Chaldeans | 


o evil; they were taught to do evil; | 
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constant practice that it was become a second nature to them. 2nd. Their 

prophets therefore despaired of ever bringing them to do good. That was it 

they aimed at; they persuaded them to cease to do evil, and learn to do well, 
but could not prevail. They had been so long used to do evil, that it was next 
to impossible for them to repent, and amend, and begin to do good. Note, 

Custom in sin is a very great hindrance to conversion from sin. The disease 

that is inveterate is generally thought incurable. ‘Those that have been long 
, accustomed to sin have shaken off the restraints of fear and shame; their 

consciences are seared, the habits of sin are confirmed; it pleads prescription, 
and it is just with God to give those up to their own hearts’ lusts that have 
long refused to give up themselves to his grace. Sin is the blackness of the 
'| soul, the deformity of it; it is its spot, the discolouring of it; it is natural to us, 
|, we were shapen in it, so that we cannot get clear of it by any power of our own 5 

but there is an Almighty grace that is able to change the Ethiopian’s skin, and 
that grace shall not be wanting to those that, in a sense of their need of it, seek 
it earnestly, and improve it faithfully. 

3. It is for their treacherous departures from the God of truth, and depend- 
ences on lying vanities; ver. 25, “This is thy lot,” to be scattered and driven 
away; this is “the portion of thy measures from me,” the punishment assigned 
thee as by line and measure; this shall be thy share of the miseries of this 
world; expect it, and think not to escape it. It is “because thou hast for- 
gotten me,” the favours I have bestowed upon thee, and the obligations thou 
art under to me; thou hast no sense, no remembrance of these. Forgetfulness 
of God is at the bottom of all sin, as the remembrance of our Creator betimes 
is the happy and hopeful beginning of a holy life. And, having forgotten me 
thou hast trusted in falsehood; in idols, in an arm of flesh, in Egypt and 
Assyria, in the self-flatteries of a deceitful heart. Whatever those trust to 
that forsake God they will find it a broken reed, a broken cistern, 

4. It is for their idolatry, their spiritual whoredom, that sin which is of all 
other most provoking to the jealous God. Therefore they are exposed to a 
shameful calamity, ver. 26, because they have been guilty of a shameful iniquity, 
and yet are shameless in it; ver. 27, “I have seen thine adulteries;” thine 
inordinate fancy for strange gods, which thou hast been impatient for the 
gratification of, and hast even neighed after it; even “the lewdness of thy 
whoredoms,” thine impudence and insatiableness in them; that is, thy eager 
worshipping of idols on the hills in the fields, upon the high places. This is 
that for which a woe is denounced against thee, ““O Jerusalem;” nay, and many 
w 


oes. 

Fourthly. Here is an affectionate expostulation with them in the close upon 

the whole matter. Though it was adjudged next to impossible for them to be 
brought to do good, ver. 23, yet while there is life there is hope; and therefore 
still he reasons with them to bring them to repentance, ver. 27. 1. He reasous 
with them concerning the thing itself; ‘* Wilt thou not be made clean?” Note, 
It is the great concern of those who are polluted by sin to be made clean by 
repentance and faith, and an universal reformation. The reason why sinners 
are not made clean is because they will not be made clean; and herein they act 
most unreasonably. “Wilt thou not be made clean?” Surely thou wilt at 
length be persuaded to “wash thee, and make thee clean,” and so be wise for 
thyself. 2. Concerning the time of it; “‘ When shall it once be?” Note, It is 
an instance of the wonderful grace of God that he lesires the repentance and 
conversion of sinners, and thinks the time long till they are brought toit. But 
it is an instance of the wonderful folly of sinners that they put that off from 

|] time to time which is of absolute necessity, and which, if it be not done some 
time, they are certainly undone for ever. ‘They do not say they will never be 

| cleansed, but not yet; they will defer it to a more convenient season, but 
cannot tell us “ when it shall once be.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


This chapter was penned upon occasion of a great drought, for want of rain. This judg- 
ment began in the latter end of Josiah’s reign, but, as it should seem, continued in the 
beginning of Jehoiakim’s; for lesser judgments are sent to give warning of greater 
coming, if not prevented by repentance. This calamity was mentioned several times 
before, but here in this chapter more fully. Here is, I. A melancholy description of it, 
ver. 1—6. II. A prayer to God to put an end to this calamity, and to return in mercy 
to their land, ver. 7—9. III. A severe threatening, that God would proceed in his 
controversy, because they proceeded in their iniquity, ver. 10—12. IV. The prophet’s 
excusing the people, by laying the blame on their false prophets; and the doom passed 
both on the deceivers and the deceived, ver. 13—16. V. Directions given to the prophet, 
instead of interceding for them, to lament them; but his continuing notwithstanding 
to intercede for them, ver. 17—22. 


HE word of the Lorp that came to Jeremiah concerning 
the dearth. 
2 Judah mourneth, and the gates thereof languish ; 
They are black unto the ground ; 
And the cry of Jerusalem is gone up. 
And their nobles have sent their little ones to the waters ; 
They came to the pits, avd found no water ; 
They returned with their vessels empty ; 
They were ashamed and confounded, 
And covered their heads. 
Because the ground is chapt, 
For there was no rain in the earth, 
The plowmen were ashamed, 
They covered their heads. 
Yea, the hind also calved in the field, 
And forsook zt, because there was no grass. 
And the wild asses did stand in the high places, 
They snuffed up the wind like dragons ; 
Their eyes did fail, because there was no grass. 
O Lorp, though our iniquities testify against us, 
Do thou ?#¢ for thy name's sake : 
For our backslidings are many ; 


Sea 


become a vessel of wrath. The threatening that kings and people 
hall be intoxicated is metaphorical, and signifies that God will 
manifest his anger towards them, and leave them to be a prey to 
one another as well as to strangers. The uncompromising fidelity 
with which Jeremiah denounced the sins and follies of his nation, 
and proclaimed the coming judgments of the Lord, is in strict har- 
mony with tho strong imagery which he employed on many occa- 
sions. 


xiii. 16. “The shadow of death” is a phrase agreeing with the 
one following it here, and rendered “gross darkness,” i.e, “the 
deepest darkness.” ‘ : : ‘ 

xiii.18, The king was perhaps Jehoiakim, who is mentioned in 
chap. xxii. 24. The word for “queen” more properly means a 
great lady, and is perhaps the queen-mother, mentioned in chap, 
xxii, 26. But it may signify the king’s chief wife, the actual queen, as 
in 1 Kings xi.19. In countries where polygamy is practised, such a 
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We have sinned against thee. 
8 O the hope of Israel, the saviour thereof in time of trouble, 
Why shouldest thou be as a stranger in the land, 
And as a wayfaring man ¢ha¢ turneth aside to tarry for a 
9 Why shouldest thou be as a man astonied, [night ? 
As a mighty man ¢hat cannot save ? 
Yet thou, O Lorn, art in the midst of us, 
And we are called by thy name: leave us not. 


EASTERN WATER CARRIERS.—Ver. 3. 


The first verse is the title of the whole chapter. It doth indeed all concern 
the dearth; but much of it is the prophet’s prayers concerning it; yet these 
are not unfitly said to be the word of the Lord which came to him concern- 
ing it; for every acceptable prayer is that which God puts into our hearts. 
Nothing is our word that comes to him but what is first his word that comes 
from him. In these verses we have, 

First. The language of nature lamenting the calamity. When the heavens 
were as brass, and distilled no dews, the earth was as iron, and produced no 
fruits; and then what an universal aie and confusion was there! 

1. The people of the land were all in tears. “ Destroy all their vines and their 
fig-trees, and you cause all their mirth to cease,” Hos. ii. 11, 12. All their jo 
fails with the Joy of harvest, with that of their corn and wine; ver. 2, “Juda 
mourneth,” not for the sin but for the trouble; for the withholding of the rain 
not for the withdrawing of God’s favour. “The gates thereof ;” that is, ali 
that go in and out at their gates, “languish,” look pale, and grow feeble, for 
want of the necessary supports of life, and for fear of the farther fatal conse- 
quences of this judgment. The gates, through which supplies of corn formerly 
used to be brought into their cities, now look eelanchalt. when, instead of 
that, the inhabitants are by elon 3 through them to seek for bread in other 
countries. Even those that sit in the gates languish, “they are black unto the 

round;” they go in black as mourners, and sit on the ground; as the poor 

eggars at the gates are black in the face for want of food, blacker than a 
coal, Lam iv. 8. Famine is represented by a black horse, Rev. vi. 5. ‘They fall 
to the zene through weakness, not being able to go along the streets. ‘‘ The 
ery of Jerusalem is gone up,” that is, of the inhabitants of Jerusalem; for the 
city is served by the field; or, of people from all parts of the country met at 
Jerusalem to pray for rain, so some. But I think it was rather the ery of their 
trouble, and the cry of their sin, than the cry of their prayer. 

2. The great men of the land felt from this judgment; ver. 3, “ The nobles 
sent their little ones to the water,” perhaps their own children, having been 
forced to part with their servants, because they had not wherewithal to keep 
them, and Deas willing to train up their children, when they were little, to 
labour, especially in a case of necessity, as this was. We find Ahab and 
Obadiah, the king and the lord chamberlain of his household, in their own 
persons seeking for water in such a time of distress as this was, 1 Kin. xviii. 5, 6. 
Or rather, ‘Their meaner ones,’ their servants and small officers; these they 
sent to seek for water, which there is no living without, but there was none to 
be found; “they returned with their vessels empty,” the springs were dried up 
when there was no rain to feed them; and then they, that is, their masters that 
sent them, “were ashamed and confounded” at the disappointment. They 
would not be ashamed of their sins, nor confounded at the sense of them, but 
were unhumbled under the reproofs of the word, thinking their wealth and 
dignity set them above repentance; but God took a course to make them 
ashamed of that which they were so proud of, when they found that even 
on this side hell their nobility would not purchase them a drop of water | 
to cool their tongue. Let our reading the account of this calamity make us | 
thankful for the merey of water, that we may not by the feeling of the calamity | 
be taught to value it. What is most needful is most plentiful. 

3. The husbandmen felt most sensibly and immediately from it ; ver. 4, “The | 
ploughmen were ashamed,” for the ground was so parched and hard that it 
would not admit the plough; even then when it was so chapped and cleft that 
it seemed as if it did not need the plough. They were ashamed to be idle, for | 
there was nothing to be done, and therefore nothing to be expected. The 
sluggard that will not plough by reason of cold is not ashamed of his own folly ; 
but the diligent husbandman, that cannot plough by reason of heat, is ashame 
of his own affliction: see what an immediate dependence husbandmen have 
upon the Divine providence, which therefore they should always have an eye 
t ce! they cannot plough or sow in hope, unless God water their furrows, 

s. Ixv. 10. 

4. The case even of the wild beasts was very piteous, ver. 5, 6. Man’s sin 
brings those judgments upon the earth which make even the inferior creatures 

roan; and the prophet takes notice of this as a plea with God for mercy. 

udah and Jerusalem have sinned; but the hinds and the wild asses, what have 
they done? The hinds are pleasant creatures, lovely and loving, and particu- 
larly tender of their young; and yet such is the extremity of the case, that, 
contrary to the instinct of their nature, they leave their young, even when they 
are newly calved, and most need them, to go seek for grass elsewhere; and if 
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they can find none they abandon them, because not able to suckle them. Ts 
grieved not the hind so much that she had no grass for herself as that she had 
none for her young; which will shame those who spend that upon their lusts 
which they should preserve for their families. The hind, when she has brought 
forth her young, is said to have cast forth her sorrows, Job xxxix. 3, and yet 
she continues her cares; but, as it follows there, soon sees the good effect of 
them, for her young ones in a little while grow up, and trouble her no more, 
ver. 4. But here the great trouble of all is, that she has nothing for them. 

ay, one would be sorry even for the wild asses, (though they are creatures that 
none have any great affection for,) for though the barren land is made their 
dwelling at the best, Job xxxix. 5, 6, yet even that is now made too hot for them, 
so hot, that they cannot breathe in it; but they get to the highest places they 
can, where the air is coolest, and snuff up the wind like dragons, like those 
creatures that, being naturally exceeding hot, are continually panting for 
breath. Their eyes fail, and so doth their strength, because there is no grass 
to support them. The tame ass that serves her owner is welcome to his crib, 
Isa. i. 3, and has her keeping for her labour; when the wild ass, that scorns 
the crying of the driver, is forced to live upon air, and is well enough served 
for not serving. He that will not labour let him not eat. 

Secondly. Here is the language of grace, lamenting the iniquity, and com- 
plaining to God of the calamity. The people are not forward to pray, but the 
prophet here prays for them, and so excites them to pray for themselves, and 
puts words into their mouths, which they may make use of in hopes to speed, 
ver. 7—9. In this prayer, 

1. Sin is humbly confessed. When we come to pray for the preventing or 
removing of any judgment, we must always acknowledge that we deserve it, 
and a thousand times worse. We cannot hope by she vie the crime to 
obtain a mitigation of the punishment, but must acknowledge that “our 
iniquities testify against us.” Our sins are witnesses against us, and true 
penitents see them to beso. They testify, for they are plain and evident, we 
cannot deny the charge; they testify against us, for our conviction; which tends 
to our present shame and confusion, and our future condemnation. They dis- 
prove and overthrow all our pleas for ourselves; and so not only accuse us, but 
answer against us. If we boast of our own excellences, and trust to our own 
righteousness, our iniquities testify against us, and prove us perverse. If we 
quarrel with God as dealing unjustly or unkindly with us in afflicting us, our 
iniquities testify against us that we do him wrong; “ Our backslidings are 
many,” and our revolts are great, whereby “‘ we have sinned against thee;” too 
numerous to be concealed, for they are many; too heinous to be excused, for 
they are against thee. eles f i 

2. Mercy is earnestly begged ; “ Though our iniquities testify against us,” and 
against the granting of the favour which the necessity of our case calls for, yet 
D0 thou it.” They do not say particularly what Mod would have done; ‘but, 
as becomes penitents and beggars, they refer themselves to God; Do with us 
as thou thinkest fit, Jud. x. 15. Not, Do thou it in this way, or at this time, but 
“Do thou it for thy_name’s sake ;” that is, Do that wich will be most for the 
glory of thy name. Note, Our best pleas in prayer are those that are fetched 
from the glory of God’s own name, Lord, do it that thy mercy may be mag- 
nified, thy promise fulfilled, and thine interest in the world kept up; we have 
nothing to plead in ourselves, but every thing in thee. There is another petition 
in this prayer, and it is a very modest one; ver. 9, “Leave us not,” withdrawe 
not thy favour and presence. Note, We should dread and deprecate God's 
departures from us more than the removal of any of all our creature comforts. 

3. Their relation to God, their interest, in him, and their expectations from 
him grounded thereupon, are most pathetically pleaded with him, ver. 8, 9. 

Ist. They look upon him as one they have reason to think should deliver 
them when they are in distress, yea, though their iniquities testify against them ; 
for in him mercy hath often rejoiced against judgment. The prophet, like Moses 
of old, is willing to make the best he can of the case of his people; and there- 
fore, though he must own that they have sinned era a great sin, Ex. XXxii. 31, 
yet he pleads, “Thou art the hope of Israel.” God has encouraged his people 
to hope in him, in calling himself so often the God of Israel, and the Rock of 
Israel, and the Holy One of Israel, he hath made himself the Hope of Israel. He 
has given Israel his word to hope in, and caused them to hope in it ; and there 
are those yet in Israel that make God alone their hope, and expect he will be 
their Saviour in time of trouble, and they look not for salvation in any other. 
Thou hast many a time been so, in the time of their extremity. Note, Since 
God is his people’s all-sufficient Saviour, they ought to hope in him in their 
greatest straits; and since he is their alone Saviour, they ought to hope in him 
only. They plead likewise, “Thou art in the midst of us,” we have the special 
tokens of thy presence with us, thy temple, thine ark, thine oracles; and “we 
are called by thy name,” the Israel of God, and therefore we haye reason to nope 
thou wilt not leave us; “ We are thine, save us.” Thy name is called upon by 
us, and therefore what evils we are under reflect dishonour upon thee, as if thou 
wast not able to relieve thine own. ‘The prophet had often told the people that 
their profession of religion would not protect them from the judgments of God; 
yet here he pleads it with God, as Moses, Hz. xxxii. 11; even this may go far 
as to temporal punishments with a God of mercy; valeat quantum valere potest, 
—‘ let the plea avail as far as is proper.’ . 

2nd. It therefore grieves them to think that he doth not appear for their 
deliverance; and, though they do not charge it upon him as unrighteous, they 
humbly plead it with him why he should be Brad ar the glory of his own 
name. Bie otherwise he will seem, First. Unconcerned for his own people. 
What will the Egyptians say? They will say, Israel’s hope and Saviour never 
minds them; he is become as a stranger in the land, that doth not at all interest 
himself in its interests; that his temple, which he called his rest for ever, is no 
more so, but he is in it “as a wayfaring man, that turns aside to tarry but for 
a night” in an inn, which he never inquires into the affairs of, nor is in any care 
about. Though God never is, yet he sometimes seems to be, as if he cared not 
what became of his church. Christ slept when his disciples were in a storm. 
Secondly. Incapable of giving them | relief. The enemies will say, Because 
the Lord was not able to bring his people to Canaan, he let them perish in the 
wilderness, Num. xiv. 16; so now they will say, that either his wisdom or his 
power fail him; that either he is as a man astonished, who, though he has the 
reason of a man, yet, being astonished, is quite at a loss, and at his wit’s end; 
or, as a mighty man, that is overpowered by such as are more mighty, and 
therefore cannot save; though mighty, yet a man, and therefore his power 
limited, Either of these would be a most insufferable reproach to the Divine 
perfections. And therefore why is the God, that we are sure is in the midst of 
us, become as a stranger? Why doth the almighty God seem as if he were no 
more than a mighty man, who, when he is astonished, though he would, yet 
cannot save? It becomes us in prayer to shew ourselves concerned more for 
God’s glory than for our own comfort. “ Lord, what wilt thou do unto thy 
great name?” 


10 Thus saith the Lorp unto this people, 
Thus have they loved to wander, 
They have not refrained their feet, 


distinction would be quite intelligible. In support of the former 
view, appeal is made to 2 Kings xxiv. 8, but reference to verse 15 
of that chapter shows that it is an open question. 

xiii. 19. This scarcely means the cities of Judah generally, as 
Blayney thought, but those of the extreme south of Palestine. As 
Henderson well puts it, “Even those cities which lay farthest from 
the approaching enemy are represented as entirely deserted.” 

xili. 21. This verse is pecuiiar, and especially in the second clause, 
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which is translated in various ways: “for that thou hast taught 
them to be chiefs over thee at the head;” “for thou hast taught 
them to be chief princes over thee ;” “since thou thyself hast accus- 
tomed them to thee as friends at thy head.” We believe that the 
sense is this: Israel had shown the Assyrians the wealth and 
resources of the kingdom, and had practically taught and tempted 
the enemy to come and make Palestine a tributary to Chaldea. Tha 
reason why some translate the Hebrew word alluphim “ captains, 
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Therefore the Lorp doth not accept them ; 

He will now remember their iniquity, 

And visit their sins. 

Then said the Lorp unto me, 

Pray not for this people for their good. 

When they fast, I will not hear their cry; 

And when they offer burnt offering and an oblation, I 
will not accept them : 

But I will consume them by the sword, 

And by the famine, and by the pestilence. 

Then said I, Ah, Lord Gop! 

Behold, the prophets say unto them, 

Ye shall not see the sword, neither shall ye have famine; 

But I will give you assured peace in this place 

Then the Lorp said unto me, 

The prophets prophesy lies in my name: 

I sent them not, neither have I commanded them, 

Neither spake unto them: 

They prophesy unto you a false vision and divination, 

And a thing of nought, and the deceit of their heart. 

Therefore thus saith the Lorp 

Concerning the prophets that prophesy in my name, and 
I sent them not, 

Yet they say, Sword and famine shall not be in this land ; 

By sword and famine shall those prophets be consumed, 

And the people to whom they prophesy 

Shall be cast out in the streets of Jerusalem 

Because of the famine and the sword ; 

And they shall have none to bury them, 

Them, their wives, nor their sons, nor their daughters : 

For I will pour their wickedness upon them. 


The dispute between God and his prophet in this chapter seems to be like 
that between the owner and the dresser of the vineyard, concerning the barren 
fe tres, Lu, xiii. 7. The justice of the owner condemns it to be cut down, the 
clemency of the dresser intercedes for a reprieve. Jeremiah had been earnest 
with God in prayer to return in mercy to this people. Now here, 

First. God overrules the ve which he had offered in their favours, and shews 
him that it would not hold. In answer to it thus he saith, “Concerning this 
pecpie. ver. 10. He doth not say, Concerning my people, for he disowns them, 

ecause they had broken covenant with him. It is true they were called by his 
name, and had the tokens of his presence among them; but they had sinned, 
and provoked God to withdraw. This the prophet had owned, and hoped to 
obtain mercy for them, notwithstanding this, through intercession and sacrifice; 
therefore God here tells him, 

1, That they were not duly qualified for a pardon, The prophet had owned 
their backslidings were many; and, though they were so, yet there was hopes 
for them if they returned; but this people shews no disposition at all to return. 
They have wandered, and they have loved to wander; their backslidings have 
been their choice and their pleasure, which should have been their shame and 
pain, and therefore they will be their ruin, They cannot expect’ God should 
take up his rest with them when they take such delight in going astray from 
him after their idols. It is not through necessity or inadvertency that they 
wander, but they love it. Sinners are wanderers from God; their wanderings 
forfeit God’s favour; but it is their loving to wander that quite cuts them off 
from it. They were told what their wanderings would come to, that one sin 
would hurry them on to another, and all to ruin; and yet they have not taken 
warning, and refrained their feet. So far were they from returning to their 
God, that neither his prophets nor his judgments could prevail with them to 
give themselves the least check in a sinful pursuit. This is that for which God 
is now reckoning with them. When he denies them rain from heaven he is 
remembering théir iniquity and visiting their sin; that is it for which their 
fruitful land is thus turned into barrenness. 

2. That they had no reason to expect that the God they had rejected should 
accept them; no, not though they betook themselves to fasting and gk and 
put themselves to the expence of burnt offerings and sacrifice. ‘‘ The Lord 
doth not accept them,” ver. 10. ‘‘He takes no pleasure in them,” so the word 
is; for what pleasure can the holy God take in those that take pleasure in his 
rivals, in any service, in any society rather than his. “ When they fast,” ver. 12, 
which is a proper expression of repentance and reformation; ‘when they offer 
a burnt offering and an oblation,” which was designed to be an eapression of 
faith in a Mediator, though their prayers be thus enforced, and offered up in 
those vehicles that used to be acceptable, yet, because they do not seen? from 
humble, penitent, and renewed hearts, but still they love to wander, therefore 
I will not hear their cry, be it never so loud; nor will I accept them; neither 
their persons nor their performances. It had been long since declared, that 
“the sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord,” and those only are 
accepted that do well, Gen. iv. 7. 

3. That they had forfeited all benefit by the prophet’s prayers for them 
because they had not regarded his preaching to them. This is the meaning of 
that repeated prohibition given to the prophet; ver. 11, “ Pray not thou for this 
people for their good,” as before, ch. xi. 14; vii. 16. This did not forbid him 
thus to express his good-will to them. Moses continued to intercede for Israel, 
after God had said, “ Let me alone,” Hz. xxxii. 10; but it forbade them to expect 
any good effect from it, as long as they turned away their ear from hearing the 
law. Thus was the doom of the impentitent ratified, as that of Saul’s rejection 
was by that word to Samuel, “ When wilt thou cease to mourn for Saul?” It 
therefore follows, ver. 12, “ I will consume them,” not only by this famine, but 
by the farther sore judgments of sword and pestilence; for God has many 
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chiefs, and princes,” and others “ friends,” arises from the fact that 
it has both meanings. This very ambiguity is instructive, for the 
Jews found in the Chaldeans masters as well as friends. 

xiii. 23. The first part of this verse is proverbial in form, and 
resembles sayings current in other ancient nations. Thus Pindar 
says, “Neither the loud-roaring lion nor the fiery fox can change 
their inborn disposition;” and Lucian, “ Why do you fruitlessly 


wash the body of an Ethiopian? Furbear your art; you cannot bring || subordinates, 
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arrows in his quiver, and those that will not be convinced and reclaimed by one 
shall be consumed by another. 

Secondly. The prophet offers another plea in excuse of the people’s obstinacy ; 
and it is but an excuse, but he was willing to say whatever their case woul 
bear. It is this, that the prophets, who pretended a commission from heaven, 
imposed upon them, and flattered them with assurances of peace, though they 
went on in their sinful way, ver. 13. He speaks of it with lamentation; “Ah 
Lord God,” the poor people seem willing to take notice of what comes in thy 
name; and there are those who in thy name tell them that they shall not see 
the sword or famine, and they say it as from thee, with all the gravity and 
confidence of prophets; ‘I will continue you in this place, and will give you 
assured peace here, peace of truth.’ I tell them the contrary, but 1 am one 
against many, and every one is apt to credit that which makes for them; there- 
fore, Lord, pity and spare them, for their leaders cause them to err. ‘This 
excuse had been of some weight if they had not had warning given them before 
of false prophets, and rules by which to discover them; so that if they were 
deceived it was purely their own fault. But this teacheth us, as far as we can 
with truth, to make the best of bad, and judge as charitably of others as their 
case will bear. 

Thirdly. God not only overrules this plea, but condemns both the blind 
leaders and the blind followers to fall together into the ditch. 

1. God disowns the flatteries; ver. 14, “They prophesy lies in my name.” 
They had no commission from God to prophesy at all, “I neither sent them, nor 
commanded them, nor spake unto them.” They never were employed to go on 
any errand at all from God, he never made himself known to ee much less 
by them to the people; never any word of the Lord came to them, no call, no 
warrant, no instructions, much less did he send them on this errand, to rock 
them asleep in security. No; men may flatter themselves, and Satan may 
flatter them, but God never doth, It is a false vision, and a thing of nought. 
Note, What is false and groundless is vain and worthless. The vision that is 
not true, be it never so pleasing, is good for nothing; it is the deceit of their 
heart, a spider’s web spun out of their own bowels, and in it they think to 
shelter themselves; but it will be swept away in a moment, and prove a great 
cheat. They that Spposs their own thoughts to God’s word (God indeed saith 
so, but they think otherwise) walk in the deceit of their heart, and it will be 
their ruin. 

2. He passeth sentence upon the flatterers, ver. 15. As for the prophets, who 
put this abuse upon the people, by telling them they shall have peace; and this 
affront upon God by telling them so in God’s name, let them hae that they 
shall have no peace themselves. They shall fall first by those very judgments, 
which they have flattered others with the hopes of an exemption trom. They 
undertook to warrant people, that sword and famine should not be in the land; 
but it shall soon appear how little their warrants are good for, when they 
themselves shall be cut off by sword and famine. How should they secure 
others, or foretell peace to them, when they cannot secure themselves, nor have 
such a foresight of their own calamities as to get out of the way of them. Note, 
Pan sorest punishments await those who promise sinners impunity in their sin- 
ul ways. 

3. He lays the flattered under the same doom, ver. 16. 
they prophesy lies, and who willingly suffer themselves to be thus imposed 
upon, they shall die by sword and famine. Note, The unbelief of the deceived, 
with all the falsehood of the deceivers, shall not make the Divine threatenings 
of none effect. Sword and famine will come, whatever they say to the contrary ; 
and those will be least safe that are most secure. Impenitent sinners will not 
escape the damnation of hell by saying they can never believe there is such a 
thing ; but will feel what they will not fear. It is threatened that this people 
shall not only fall by sword and famine, but they shall be as it were hanged up 
in chains, as monuments of that Divine justice which they set at defiance; their 
bodies shall be cast out, even in the streets of Jerusalem, which of all places 
one would think should be kept clear from such nuisances. ‘here the shall 
lie unburied; their nearest relations, who should do them that last office of 
love, being either so poor that they cannot afford it, or so weakened with 
hunger that they are not able to attend it, or so overwhelmed with grief that 
they have no heart to it, or so destitute of natural affection that they will not 
pay them so much respect. Thus will God pour their wickedness upon them, 
that is, the punishment of their wickedness; the full vials of God’s wrath shall 
be poured on them, to which they have made themselves obnoxious. Note, 
When sinners are overwhelmed with trouble, they must in it see their own 
wickedness poured upon them. This refers to the wickedness, both of the 
false prophets and of the people; the blind lead the blind, and both fall 
together into the ditch, where they will be miserable comforters one to another. 


The people to whom 


17 Therefore thou shalt say this word unto them; 
Let mine eyes run down with tears night and day, 
And let them not cease: 

For the virgin daughter of my people is broken 
With a great breach, with a very grievous blow 
If I go forth into the field, 

Then behold the slain with the sword ! 

And if I enter into the city, 

Then behold them that are sick with famine! 
Yea, both the prophet and the priest 

Go about into a land that they know not. 

Hast thou utterly rejected Judah ? 

Hath thy soul lothed Zion? 

Why hast thou smitten us, and ¢here ts no healing for us? 
We looked for peace, and ¢here tis no good ; 
And for the time of healing, and behold trouble ! 
We acknowledge, O Lorp, our wickedness, 

And the iniquity of our fathers : 

For we have sinned against thee. 

Do not abhor ws, for thy name’s sake, 

Do not disgrace the throne of thy glory: 
Remember, break not thy covenant with us 


the sun upon a dark night.” It seems that the Cushites of Asia 
and of Africa were alike very dark-skinned. 

xiv. 1. The word “dearth” is used for a time of scarcity, when 
provisions are high-priced or dear. The Hebrew cerm rather points 
to drought, or the want of rain; and this idea predominates in the 
sad but graphic picture which follows. 

xiv. 3. “ Little ones” may not be children here, but inferiors or 
who are sent by their masters to fetch water. 
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22 Are there any among the vanities of the Gentiles that 
can cause rain ? 
Or can the heavens give showers ? 
Art not thou he, O Lorp our God ? 
Therefore we will wait upon thee : 
For thou hast made all these things 


The present deplorable state of Judah and Jerusalem is here made the matter 
of the prophet’s lamentation, ver. 17, 18; and the occasion of his prayer and 
intercession for them, ver. 19; and I am willing to hope that the latter as well 
as the former is by Divine direction, and that these words, ver. 17, “‘ Thus shalt 
thou say unto them,” or concerning them, or in their hearing, refer to the inter- 
cession as well as to the lamentation, and then it amounts to a revocation of 
the directions given to the prophet not to pray for them, ver. 11. However, it is 
plain, by the prayers we find in these verses, that the prophet did not understand 
it as a “ee ition, but only as a discouragement, like that, 1 Jno. y. 16, “1 do 
not say he shall pray for that.” Here, } 

First. The prophet stands weeping over the ruins of his country. God directs 
him to do so, that, shewing himself affected, he might if possible affect them with 
the foresight of the calamities that were coming upon them. Jeremiah must 
not only say it to himself, but to them too, “Let mine eyes run down with 
tears,” ver. 17. Thus he must signify to them, that he certainly foresaw the 
sword coming, and another sort of famine, more grievous even than this which 
they were now groaning under; this was in the country for want of rain, that 
in the city through the straitness of the siege. The prophet speaks as if he 
already saw the miseries attending the descent which the Chaldeans made upon 
them; “The virgin daughter of my people,” that is as dear to me as a daughter 
to her father, she “is broken with a great breach, with a very grievous blow,” 
much greater and more grievous than any she has yet sustained; for, ver. 18, 
in the field multitudes lie dead that were slain by the sword, and in the city 
multitudes lie dying for want of food. Doleful spectacles! The prophets and 
the priests, the false prophets that flattered them with their lies, and the wicked 
priests that persecuted the true prophets, these are now expelled their country, 
and go about, either as prisoners and nee whithersoever their conquerors 
lead them; or as fugitives and vagabonds, wherever they can find shelter and 
relief, in a land that they know not. Some understand it of the true prophets, 
Ezekiel and Daniel, that were carried to Babylon with the rest. The prophet’s 
eyes must run down with tears day and night in the prospect of this, that the 
people might be convinced, not only that this woful day would infallibly come. 
and would be a very woful day indeed, but that he was far from desiring it, an 
would as gladly have brought them messages of peace as their false prophets, 
if he might but have had warrant from heaven to do it. Note, Because God, 
though 
ministers, though in his name they pronounce the death of sinners, yet sadly 
to lament it. i 

Secondly. He stands up to make intercession for them; for who knows but 
God will yet return and repent? While there is life there is hope and room for 
prayer. And though there were many among them who neither prayed them- 
selves nor valued the prophet’s prayers, yet there were some who were better 
affected, would join with him in his devotions, and set the seal of their Amen 
to them. 

1. He humbly expostulates with God concerning the present deplorableness of 
their case, ver. 19. It was very sad, for, Ist. Their expectations from their God 
failedthem. They thought he had avouched Judah to be his; but now it seems 
he hath utterly rejected it, and cast it off; will not own any relation to it, or 
concern for it. However, they thought Zion was the beloved of his soul, was 
his rest for ever; but now his soul even loathes Zion, loathes even the services 
there performed, for the sake of the sins there committed. 2nd. Then no 
marvel that all their other expectations failed them. They were smitten, and 
their wounds were multiplied, but there was no healing for them; they looked 
for peace, because there uses to come after a storm a calm, and fair weather 
after a long fit of wet, but there was no good; things went still worse and 
worse. They looked for a healing time, but could not gain so much as a breath- 
ing time. Behold trouble at the door, by which we hoped peace would enter. 
And is it so then? “Hast thou” indeed “rejected Judah?” Justly thou 
mightest. “Hath thy soul loathed Zion?” We deserve it should. But wilt 
thou not at length in wrath remember mercy ? 

2. He makes a penitent confession of sin, speaking that language which they 
all should have spoken, though but few did; ver. 20, We acknowledge our 
wickedness, the abounding wickedness of our land, and the iniquity of our 
fathers, which we have imitated, and therefore justly smart for. e know, we 
acknowledge, that we have sinned against thee, and therefore thou art just in 
all that is brought upon us; but because we confess our sins we hope to find 
thee faithful and just in forgiving our sins. : : 

3. He deprecates God’s displeasure, and by faith appeals to his honour and 
promise, ver. 21. His petition is, “Do not abhor us;” though thou afflict us, 
“do not abhor us;” though thy hand be turned against us, let not thy heart be 
so, nor let thy mind be alienated from us. They own God might justly abhor 
them, they had rendered themselves odious in his eyes; yet, when they pray 
“Do not abhor us,” they mean, receive us into favour again. “ Let not thy soul 
loathe Zion,” ver. 19. et not our incense be an abomination. They appeal, 
ist. To the honour of God, the honour of his Scriptures, by which he hath made 
himself known; his word, which he hath magnified above all his name. “Do 
not abhor us for thy name’s sake,” that name of thine by which we are called, 
and which we call upon. The honour of his sanctuary. Lord, do not abhor us, 
for that will disgrace the throne of thy glory; that is, the temple, which is 
called “a glorious high throne from the beginning,” ch. xvii. 12. Let not that 
which has been the joy of the whole earth be made a hissing and an astonish- 
ment; we deserve to have disgrace put upon us, but let it not be so as to reflect 
upon thyself; let not the desolations of the temple give occasion to the heathen 
to reproach Him that used to be worsbipeed there, as if he could not or would 
not protect it, or as if the gods of the Chaldeans had been too hard for him. 
Note, Good men lay the credit of religion, and its profession in the world, 
nearer their hearts than any private interest or concern of their own; and those 
are powerful pleas in prayer which are fetched from thence, and great supports 
to faith. We may be sure God will not disgrace the throne of his glory on 
earth, nor eclipse the glory of his throne by one providence, but he will soon 
make it shine forth, and more brightly than before, by another. God will be 
no loser in his honour at the long run. 2nd. To the promise of God. Of this 
they are humbly bold to put him in mind; Remember thy covenant with us, and 
break not that covenant. Not that they had any distrust of his fidelity, or that 
they thought he needed to be put in mind of his promise to them, but what he 
tad said he would plead with himself; they take the liberty to plead with him: 
¥ Then will I remember my covenant,” Lev. xxvi. 42. 

4 He professeth a dependence upon God for the mercy of rain, which they 


xiv. 6. The wild ass is now not found west of the Jordan. Here 
again “dragons” should be jackals, which are very keen-scented 
animals. 

xiv. 8. Arundell says it is the custom in Asia Minor to reserve a 
chamber for travellers, who remain usually but one night. 

xiv. 9. “‘ Astonied’”’? means stupefied, and the word here might 
he so rendered. The Greek is “asleep,” which is wrong, as is the 
Syriac, “ feeble.” 
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were now in the want of, ver. 22. If they have forfeited their interest in him at 
their God in covenant, yet they will not let go their hold as the God of nature, 
Ist. They will never make their application to the idols of the heathen, for that 
would be foolish and fruitless. “Are there any among the vanities of the Gentiles 
that can cause rain?” No; ina time of great drought in Israel, Baal, though 
all Israel was at his devotion in the days of Ahab, yet he could not relieve them; 
it was that God only who answered 3 fire that could answer by water too. 
2nd, They will not terminate their regards in second causes, nor expect supply 
from nature ony, “Can the heavens give showers?” » No, not without orders 
from the God of heaven; for it is he that has the key of the clouds, that “ opens 
the bottles of heaven, and waters the earth from his chambers.” But, 3rd. All 
their expectation therefore is from him, and their confidence in him. “ Art not 
thou he, O Lord our God,” from whom we may expect succour, and to whom 
we must apply ourselves? And art not thou he that causeth rain and givetn 
showers? for thou hast made all these things; thou gavest them being, and 
therefore thou givest them law, and hast them all at thy command; thou madest 
that moisture in nature, which is in a continual circulation, to serve the inten- 
tions of providence, and thou directest it, and makest what use thou pleasest 
of it; “Therefore we will wait upon thee,” and upon thee only; we will “ask 
of the Lord rain,” Zec. x. 1. We will trust in hina to give it us in due time, and 
be willing to tarry his time; it is fit we should, and it will not be in vain to 
do so. ote, The sovereignty of God should engage, and his all-sufficiency 
encourage, our attendance on him, and our expectations from him at all times. 


CHAPTER XY. ; 


When we left the prophet in the close of the foregoing chapter, so pathetically pouring 
out his prayer before God, we had reason to hope, that in this chapter we should find 
God reconciled to the land, and the prophet brought into a quiet composed frame; but 
to our great surprise we find it much otherwise as to both. I. Notwithstanding the 
prophet’s prayers, God here ratifies the sentence given against the people, and abandons 
them to ruin, turning a deaf ear to all the intercessions made for them, ver. 1—9. II, 
The prophet himself, notwithstanding the satisfaction he had in communion with God, 
still finds himself uneasy and out of temper: 1. He complains to God of his continual 
struggle with his persecutors, ver. 10; 2. God assures him that he shall be taken 
under special protection, though there was a general desolation coming upon the land, 
ver. 11—14; 3. He appeals to God concerning his sincerity in the discharge of his 
prophetical office, and thinks it hard he should not have more of the comfort of it, 
ver. 15—18; 4. Fresh security is given him that, upon condition he continue faithful, 
God will continue his care of him, and his favour to him, ver. 19—21. And thus, at 
length, we hope he regained the possession of his own soul, 


HEWN said the Lorp unto me, 

Though Moses and Samuel stood before me, 

Yet my mind could not be toward this people: 

Cast them out of my sight, and let them go forth. 

And it shall come to pass, 

If they say unto thee, Whither shall we go forth ? 

Then thou shalt tell them, Thus saith the Lorp; 

Such as are for death, to death ; 

And such as ave for the sword, to the sword ; 

And such as ave for the famine, to the famine ; 

And such as are for the captivity, to the captivity. 

And I will appoint over them four kinds, saith the Lorp: 

The sword to slay, and the dogs to tear, 

And the fowls of the heaven, and the beasts of the earth, 

To devour and destroy. 

And I will cause them to be removed into all kingdoms 
of the earth, 

Because of Manasseh the son of Hezekiah king of Judah, 

For that which he did in Jerusalem. 

For who shall have pity upon thee, O Jerusalem ? 

Or who shall bemoan thee ? 

Or who shall go aside to ask how thou doest ? 

Thou hast forsaken me, saith the Lorn, 

Thou art gone backward : [destroy thee; 

Therefore will I stretch out my hand against thee, and 

I am weary with repenting. 

And I will fan them with a fan in the gates of the land ; 

I will bereave ¢hem of children, I will destroy my people, 

Since they return not from their ways. [seas : 

Their widows are increased to me above the sand of the 

I have brought upon them against the mother of the 
young man a spoiler at noonday : 

I have caused him to fall upon it suddenly, and terrors 
upon the city. 

She that hath borne seven languisheth : 

She hath given up the ghost ; 

Her sun is gone down while 7¢ was yet day: 

She hath been ashamed and confounded : 

And the residue of them will I deliver to the sword 

Before their enemies, saith the LoRb. 


xiv. 13—18. This passage ought to be viewed in conjunction with 
Ezek. xiv. 9, 10, where our version has, “And if the prophet be 
deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the Lord have deceived that 
prophet,” &e. In the rest of the passage the false prophet and his 
followers are menaced with common punishment, as in the passage 
before us. There is, however, an apparent discrepancy: in Ezekiel 
God is the deceiver of the deceitful prophet; but in Jeremiah the 
false prophets lie when they use God’s name, because he has not sent 
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We scarce find anywhere more engines expressions of Divine wrath against 
a provoking people than we have here in these verses. The prophet had prayed 
earnestly for them, and found some among them to join with him; and yet not 
so much as a reprieve was gained, or the least mitigation of the judgment; 
but this answer is given to the (prophets prayers, that the decree was gone 
forth, was irreversible, and would shortly be executed. Observe here, 

First. What the sin was upon which this severe sentence was grounded. 
3. It is in remembrance of a former iniquity; it is because of Manasseh, for that 
which he did in Jerusalem, ver. 4. What that was we are told, and that it was 
for that that Jerusalem was destroyed, 1 Ain. xxiv. 3,4. It was for his idolatry 
and “the innocent blood which he shed, which the Lord would not pardon.’ 
lle is called the son of Hezekiah, because his relation to so good a father was 
a great aggravation of his sin, so far was it from being an excuse of it. The 

reatest part of a generation was worn off since Manasseh’s time, yet his sin is 

rought into that account; as in Jerusalem’s last ruin God brought upon it all 
the righteous blood shed on the earth, to shew how heavy the guilt of blood will 
light and lie somewhere, sooner or later, and that reprieves are not pardons. 
2. It is in consideration of their present impenitency. See how their sin is 
described; ver. 6, “Thou hast forsaken me,” my service, and thy duty to me; 
“Thou art gone backward,” into the ways of contradiction, art become the 
reverse of what thou shouldest have been, and of what God by his law would 
have led thee forward to; and see how the impenitency is described, ver. Us 
“They return not from their ways,” the ways of their own hearts, into the ways 
of God’s commandments again. There is mercy for those who have turned 
aside, if they will return. But what favour can they expect that persist in 
their este A 

Secondly. What the sentence is. It is such as speaks no less than an utter 
ruin. 

1. God himself abandons and abhors them; “My mind cannot be towards 
them.” How can it be thought that the holy God should have any remaining 
complacency in those that have such a rooted antipathy to him. It is not in 
a passion, but with a just and holy indignation, that he saith, “Cast them out 
of my sight,” as that which is in the highest degree odious and offensive; “and 
let them go forth,” for I will be troubled with them no more. 

2. He will not admit any intercession to be made for them, ver. 1. “Though 
Moses and Samuel stood before me,” by prayer or sacrifice to reconcile me to 
them, ys I could not be prevailed with to admit them into favour. Moses and 
Samuel were two as great favourites of Heaven as ever were the blessings of 
this earth, and were particularly famed for the success of their mediation 
between God and his offending people. Many atime they had been destroyed 
if Moses had not stood before him in the breach; and to Samuel's prayers they 
owe their lives, 1 Sam. xii. 19; yet even their intercessions should not prevail, 
no, not though they were now in a state of perfection, much less Jeremiah’s, 
who was a man now subject to like passions as others. The putting of this as 
a case, Though they should stand before me, supposeth that they do not, and 
is an intimation that saints in heaven are not intercessors for saints on earth. 
It is the prerogative of ihe eternal Word to be the only mediator in the other 
world, whatever Moses, and Samuel, and others, were in this. 

3. He condemns them all to one destroyin judgment or other. When God 
casts them out of his presence, “ Whither 3 they go forth?” ver. 2. Cer- 
tainly no whither to be safe or easy; but to be met by one judgment while the 
are pursued by another, till they find themselves surrounded with mischiefs 
on all hands, so that ey. cannot escape. “Such as are for death, to death;” 
oy death here is meant the pestilence, Rev. vi. 8, for it is death without visible 
means. Those that “are for death to death,” or “for the sword to the sword,” 
that is, every man shall perish in that way that God hath appointed. The law 
that appoints the malefactor’s death determines what death he shall die; or, he 
that is by his own choice for this judgment, let him take it, or for that, let him 
take it, but by the one or the other they shall all fall, and none shall escape. 
It is a choice like that which David was put to, and was thereby put into a 
great strait, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. Captivity is mentioned last, some think because 
the sorest judgment of all; it being both a complication and continuance of 
miseries. That of the sword is again repeated, ver, 3, and is made the first 
of another four frightful set of destroyers, which God will appoint over them ; 
as officers over the soldiers, to do what they please with them. As those that 
escape the sword, yet shall be cut off by pestilence, famine, or captivity, so 
those that fall by the sword, yet Divine vengeance has not done with them, 
that pursues sinners on the other side of death. There shall be dogs to tear 
in the city, and fowls of the air, and wild beasts in the field to devour. An 
if there be any that think to outrun justice they shall be made the most public 
monuments of it; “ They shall be removed into all kingdoms of the earth,” 
ver. 1, like Cain, who, that he might be made a spectacle of horror to all, became 
a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth. P 

4. They shall fall without being relieved. Who can do any thing to help 
them when, Ist. God, even their own God, (so he had been,) appears against 
them? “I will stretch out my hand against thee,” which notes a deliberate, 
determined stroke, which will reach far, and wound deep; ver. 6, “1 am weary 
with repenting.” It is astrange expression. They had carried themselves so 
provokingly, especially by their treacherous professions of repentance, that 
they had put even infinite patience itself to the stretch. God had oftentimes 
turned away his wrath, when it was ready to break forth against them, but 
now he will grant no more reprieves. Miserable is the case of those who have 
sinned so long against God’s mercy, that at von oe they have sinned it away. 
2nd. Their own country expels them, and is ready to spew them out, as it had 
done the Canaanites that were before them; for so it was threatened, 
Lev. xviii. 28, “I will fan them with a fan in the gates of the land,” in their 
own gates, through which they shall be scattered; or “into the gates of the 
earth,” that is, into the cities of all the nations about them. 3rd, Their own 
children, that should assist them when they speak with the enemy in the 
gate, shall be cut off from them, ver. 7, “I will bereave them of children,” so 
that they shall have little hopes that the next generation will retrieve their 
affairs, for “‘ I will destroy pr peepie ” and when the inhabitants are slain the 
land will soon be desolate. is melancholy article is enlarged upon, ver. 8, 9, 
where we have, 

First. The destroyer brought upon them. When God has bloody work to 
do, he will find out bloody instruments to do it with. Nebuchadnezzar is here 
called, “a spoiler at noonday,” not a thief in the night, that is afraid of being 
discovered, but one that without fear shall break through and destroy all the 
fences of rights and properties, and this in the face of the sun, and defiance of 
its light. ‘Ll have brought against the mother a young man, a spoiler,’ so some 
read it; for Nebuchadnezzar, when he first invaded Judah, was but a young 
man, in the first year of his reign. We read it, “I have brought upon them, 
even against the mother of the young men, a spoiler,” that is, against Jerusalem, 
a mother city, that had a very numerous fami y of young men. Or, that inva- 
sion was in a particular manner terrible to those mothers who had many sons 
fit for war, who must now jeopard their lives in the high places of the field; 
and, being an unequal match for the enemy, would be likely to fall there, to the 
inexpressible grief of their poor mothers that had nursed them up with a deal 
ef tenderness. And the same God that brought the spoiler upon them caused 
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him to fall 9 it, that is, upon the spoil delivered to him, suddenly, and by 
surprise, and then terrors come upon the city. The original is very abruphy 
‘The city and terrors; O the city, what a consternation will it then be in! 
O the terrors that shall then seize it! Then the city and terrors shall be 
brought together, that seemed at a distance from each other. ‘1 will cause 
to fall suddenly upon her’ (that is, upon Jerusalem,) ‘a watcher and terrors,’ 
so Mr. Gataker reads it, for the word is used for a watcher, Dan. iy. 13, 23, and 
the Chaldean soldiers were called watchers, ch. iv. 16. 

Secondly. The destruction made by this destroyer. A dreadful slaughter is 
here described. 1st. The wives are deprived of their husbands; “their widows 
are increased above the sand of the seas,’ so numerous are they now grown. 
It was promised that the men of Israel (for those only were numbered) should 
be as the sand of the sea for multitude, but now they shall be all cut off, and 
their widows shall be so. But observe, God saith, “ They are increased to me.” 
Though the husbands were cut off by the sword of his justice, their poor 
widows were gathered in the arms of his mercy, who has taken it among the 
titles of his honour to be the God of the widows. Widows are said to be taken 
into the number, the number of those whom God has a particular compassion 
and concern for. 2nd. ‘The parents are deprived of their children. “She that 
has borne seven” sons, whom she expected to be the support and joy of her age 
now “languisheth” when she hath seen them all cut off by the sword in one 
day who had been many years her burthen and care. “She that had many 
children is waxen feeble,” | Sam. ii. 5. See what uncertain comforts children 
are, and let us therefore rejoice in them, as though we rejoiced not. When the 
children are slain, the mother gives up the ghost, for her life was bound up in 
theirs; “Her sun is gone down while it was yet day ;” she is bereaved of all her 
comforts then when she thought herself in the midst of the enjoyment of them. 
She is now ashamed and confounded to think how proud she had been of her 
sons, how fond of them, and how much she promised herself from them. Some 
understand by this languishing mother, Jerusalem lamenting the death of her 
inhabitants, as passionately as ever poor mother bewailed her children. Many 
are cut off already, and the residue of them, who have yet escaped, and it was 
pi ee were reserved to be the seed of another generation, even them will lL 
deliver to the sword before their enemies, as the condemned malefactor is 
delivered to the sheriff to be executed, saith the Lord, the judge of heaven 
and earth, who we are sure herein judgeth right, though the judgment seem 
severe. 

5. They shall fall without being pitied; ver. 5, “ For who shall have pity 
on thee, O Jerusalem?” When thy God hath cast thee out of his sight, and 
his compassions fail and are shut up from thee, neither thine enemies nor th 
friends shall have any compassion for thee. They shall have no sympathy with 
thee, they shall not bemoan thee, or be sorry for thee, shall have no concern for 
thee, shall not go a step out of their way to ask how thou dost. For, Ist. Their 
friends who were expected to do these friendly offices, were all involved with 
them in the calamities, and had enough to do to bemoan themselves. 2nd. It 
was plain to all their neighbours that they had brought all this misery upon 
themselves by their obstinacy in sin, and they might easily have prevented it 
by repentance and reformation, which they were often in vain called to; and 
therefore ‘‘ who can pity them? O Israel! thou hast destroyed thyself.” Those 
will perish for ever unpitied, that might have been saved upon such easy terms, 
and would not. 3rd. God will thus complete their misery; he will set their 
acquaintance, as he did Job’s, at a distance from them. And his hand, his 
righteous hand, is to be acknowledged in all the unkindnesses of our friends, as 
well as in all the injuries done us by our foes, 


10 Woe is me, my mother, 
That thou hast borne me a man of strife 
And a man of contention to the whole earth! 
I have neither lent on usury, nor men have lent to me 
Yet every one of them doth curse me. [on usury ; 
1] The Lorp said, Verily it shall be well with thy remnant; 
Verily I will cause the enemy to entreat thee wed/ 
In the time of evil and in the time of affliction. 
12 Shall iron break the northern iron and the steel ? 
13 Thy substance and thy treasures will I give to the spoil 
Without price, and ¢hat for all thy sins, even in all thy 
borders. 
14 And I will make thee to pass with thine enemies 
Into a land which thou knowest not : [upon you. 
For a fire is kindled in mine anger, zwAzch shall burn 


Jeremiah is now returned from his public work, and is retired into his closet. 
What passed between him and his God there we have an account of in these 
and the following verses, which he published afterwards to affect the people 
with the weight and importance of his messages to them. Here is, . 

First. The complaint which the prophet makes to God of the many dis- 
couragements he met with in his work, ver, 10. hes ’ 

1. He met with a great deal of contradiction and opposition. He was “aman 
of strife and contention to the whole land,” so it might be read, rather than to 
“the whole earth,” for his business lay only in that land; both city and country 
quarrelled with him, and set themselves against him, and said and did all they 
could to thwart him. He was a peaceable man, gave no provocation to any, 
nor was apt to resent the provocations given him, and yet a man of strife, that 
is, not a man striving, but a man striven with; he was for peace, but when he 
spake they were for war. And, whatever they pretended, that which was the 
real cause of their quarrels with them was his faithfulness to God and to their 
souls. He shewed them their sins that were working their ruin, and put them 
into a way to prevent that ruin, which was the greatest kindness he could do 
them; and yet this was it for which they were incensed against him, and looked 
upon him as their enemy. Even the Prince of Peace himself was thus a man of 
strife, a sign spoken against, continually enduring the contradiction of sinners 
against himself; and the Gospel of peace brings division, even to fire and sword, 
Mat. x. 34, 35; Lu. xii. 49, 51. Now this made Jeremiah very uneasy, even to 
a degree of impatience. He cried out, “ Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast 
borne me;” as if it were his mother’s fault that she bore him, and he had better 
never have been born, than be born to such an uncomfortable life; nay, he is 
angry that she had born him a man of strife, as if he had been fatally deter- 
mined to this by the stars that were in the ascendant at his birth. If he had 
any meaning of this kind, doubtless it was very much his infirmity; we rather 
hope it was intended for no more but a pathetical lamentation of his own case 
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them. If a false prophet deceives others, hoping for impunity, God 
will deceive him by involving him in punishment, Here the lan- 
guage is quite plain; the false prophet has no Divine commission. — 
xiv. 18. “Instead of enjoying security, luxury, and ease in their 
native land, the Jews, led away into captivity, would be exposed to all 
the perils and hardships of those who travel abroad in quest of gain. 
he deceivers and the deceived should have the like fate” (Hen- 


dersen). 


xiv. 22. ‘‘The vanities of the Gentiles” are their superstitions ox 
their idols. The ancients believed that certain gods sent rain; some 
of the African tribes employ rain-makers; and some Romish saints 
have had similar powers ascribed to them. 

xv. 4. It is scarcely correct to say, “I will cause them to be 
removed into all kingdoms.” Nor can we translate with some 
others, “I will give them up to agitation in all the kingdoms.” The 
sense is, “I will cause them to be a terror to all kingdoms,’ te., the 
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Note, Ist. Even those who are most quiet and peaceable, yet if they serve God 
faithfully, are often made men of strife. Wecan but follow peace, have the 
making only of one side of the bargain, and therefore can but, as much as in 
us lies, live peaceably. 2nd. It is very uncomfortable to those who are of a 
peaceable disposition to live among those that are continually picking quarrels 
with them. 3rd. Yet, if we cannot live so peaceably as we desire with our 
neighbours, we must not be so disturbed at it as thereby to lose the repose of 
our own minds, and put ourselves upon the fret. 

2. He met with a great deal of contempt, contumely, and reproach. They 
every one of them cursed him; they branded him as a turbulent, factious man, 
as an incendiary, and a sower of discord and sedition. They ought to have 
blessed him, and to have blessed God for him; but they were arrived to such 
a pitch of enmity against God and his word, that for his sake they cursed his 
messenger, spoke ill of him, wished ill to him, did all they could to make him 
odious: they all did so; he had searce one friend in Judah or Jerusalem that 
would give him a good word. Note, It is often the lot of the best of men to be 
put under the worst of characters; “So persecuted they the proves) But 
one would be apt to suspect, that surely Jeremiah had given them some provo- 
cation, else he could not have lost himself thus; No, not the least, I have 
neither lent money nor borrowed money, have been neither creditor nor 
debtor, for so general is the signification of the words here. Ist. It is implied 
here, that those who deal much in the business of this world, are often involved 
thereby in strife and contention; meum et twum,—‘mine and thine,’ are the 
great makebates; lenders and borrowers sue and are sued, and great dealers 
often get a deal of ill will. 2nd. It was an instance of Jeremiah’s great pru- 
dence, and is written for our learning, that being called to be a prophet, he 
entangled not himself in the affairs of this life, but kept clear from them, that 
he might apply himself the more closely to the business of his profession, and 
might not give the least umbrage of suspicion that he aimed at secular 
advantages in it, nor any occasion to his neighbours to contend with him. He 

ut out no money, for he was no usurer, nor, indeed, had any money to lend; 

e took up no money, for he was no purchaser, nor merchant, no spendthrift. 
He was perfectly dead to this world, and the things of it; a very little served to 
keep him; and we find, ch. xvi. 2, he had neither wife nor children to keep. 
And yet, 3rd. Though he carried himself thus discreetly, and so as one would 
have thought should have gained him a universal esteem, yet he lay under a 
general odium, through the iniquity of the times. Blessed be God, as bad as 
things are with us, they are not so bad but there are those with whom virtue 
has its praise; yet let not those who carry themselves most prudently think it 
strange if they have not the respect and esteem they deserve. ‘‘ Marvel not, 
my brethren, if the world hate you.” 

Secondly. The answer which God gave to this complaint. Though there 
was in it a mixture of passion and infirmity, yet God graciously took cognizance 
of it, because it was for his sake that the prophet suffered reproach. In this 
answer, 

1. God assures him that he should weather the storm, and be made easy at 
last, ver. 11. Though his neighbours quarrelled with him for what he did in 
the discharge of his office, yet God accepted him, and promised to stand by him. 
And it is in the original expressed in the form of an oath, If 1 take not care 
ef thee, let me never be counted faithful; “ Verily, it shall go well with thy 
remnant,” that is, with the remainder of thy life, for so the word signifies. The 
residue of thy days shall be more comfortable to thee than those hitherto have 
heen. ‘Thy end shall be good,’ so the Chaldee reads it. Note, It is a great 
and sufficient support to the people of God, that, how troublesome soever their 
way may be, it shall be well with them in their latter end, Ps. xxxvii. 37. The 
have still a remnant, a residue, something behind, and left in reserve, whieh 
will be sufficient to balance all their grievances, and the hope of it to make 
them easy. It should seem Jeremiah, besides the vexation that his people gave 
him, was uneasy at the apprehension he had of sharing largely in the public 
judgments which he foresaw vray and though he mentioned not this, God 
replied to his thought of it, as to Moses, Hx. iv.19. Jeremiah thought, if his 
friends were thus abusive to him, what would his enemies be? And God had 
thought fit to awaken in him an expectation of this kind, ch. xii. 5; but here 
he quiets his mind with this promise, *‘ Verily, I will cause the enemy to entreat 
thee well in the time of evil,” when all about thee shall be laid waste. Note, 
God has all men’s hearts in his hands, and can turn those to favour his servants 
whom they were most afraid of. And the prophets of the Lord have often met 
with fairer and better treatment among open enemies than among those that 
call themselves his people. When we see trouble coming, and it looks very 
threatening, yet let us not despair, but hope in (God, because it may prove 
better than likely. ~This promise was accomplished, when Nebuchadnezzar 
having taken the city charged the captain of the guard to be kind to Jeremiah, 
and let him have every thing he had a mind to, ch. xxxix. 11, 12.. The following 
words, ver. 12, “ Shall common iron break the northern iron and the steel?” or 
brass, being compared with the promise God made to Jeremiah, ch. i. 18, that 
he would make him an iron pillar and brazen walls, seem intended for his 
comfort. They were continually clashing with him, and were rough and hard 
as iron, but Jeremiah, being armed with power and courage from on high, is 
as northern iron, which is naturally stronger, and as steel, which is hardened 
by art, and therefore they shall not prevail against him; compare this with 
Eze. ii. 6, and iii. 8,9. And he might the better bear their quarrelling with 
him when he was sure of the victory. 

2. God assures him that his enemies and persecutors should be lost in the 
storm, should be ruined at last; and therein the word of God in his mouth 
should be accomplished, and he should be proved a true prophet, ver. 13, 14. 
God here turns his speech from the proppey to the people; and to them also 
ver. 12 may be applied, “ Shall iron break the northern iron and the steel?” 
Shall their courage and strength, and the most hardy and vigorous of their 
ettorts, be able to contest either with the counsel of God or with the army of 
the Chaldeans, which are as inflexible, as invincible, as the northern iron and 
the steel? Let them therefore hear their doom: “Thy substance and th 
treasure will I give to the spoil,” and that “without price;” the spoilers shall 
have it gratis, it shall be to them a cheap and easy prey. Observe, The pro- 
phet was poor, he neither lent nor borrowed, he te nothing to lose, neither 
substance nor treasure, and therefore the enemy will treat him well; cantabit 
vacuus corum latrone viator,—‘ the traveller that has no property about him 
will congratulate himself when accosted by arobber.’ But the people that had 
great estates in money and land would be slain for what they had, or the enemy 
finding Hay had much, would use them hardly to make them confess more. 
And it is their own iniquity that herein corrects them; It is “for all thy sins 
even in all thy borders ;” all parts of the country, even those which lay most 
remote, had contributed to the national guilt, and all shall now be brought to 
account. Let not one tribe lay the blame upon another, but each take shame 
to themselves; It is “for all thy sins in all thy borders.” ‘Thus shall the stay 
at home till they see their estates ruined, anal then they shall be carried into 
captivity, to spend the sad remains of a miserable life in slavery: “1 will make 
thee to pass with thine enemies,” that shall lead thee in triumph, “into a 
land that thou knowest not,” and therefore canst expect to find no comfort 
in it. And all this is the fruit of God’s wrath; It is ‘‘a fire kindled in mine 
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anger, which shall burn upon you,” and if not extinguished in time will burn 
eternally. 


15 O Lorn, thou knowest: remember me, 

And visit me, and revenge me of my persecutors ; 

Take me not away in thy longsuffering : 

Know that for thy sake I have suffered rebuke. 

Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; [heart : 

And thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine 

For I am called by thy name, O Lorp God of hosts. 

I sat not in the assembly of the mockers, nor rejoiced ; 

I sat alone because of thy hand : 

For thou hast filled me with indignation. 

Why is my pain perpetual, 

And my wound incurable, which refuseth to be healed? 

Wilt thou be altogether unto me as a liar, 

And as waters that fail ? 

Therefore thus saith the Lorp, 

If thou return, then will I bring thee again, 

And thou shalt stand before me: 

And if thou take forth the precious from the vile, 

Thou shalt be as my mouth: 

Let them return unto thee; 

But return not thou unto them. [wall : 

And I will make thee unto this people a fenced brasen 

And they shall fight against thee, but they shall not pre- 
vail against thee: 

For I am with thee to save thee 

And to deliver thee, saith the Lorn. 

And I will deliver thee out of the hand of the wicked, 

And I will redeem thee out of the hand of the terrible. 


Here, as before, we have, 

First. The prophets humble address to God, containing a remonstrance hoth 
of his integrity and of the hardships he underwent notwithstanding. Tt is 
niatter of comfort to us that, whatever ails us, we have a God to go to, before 
whom we may spread our case, and to whose omniscience we may appeal, as 
the prophet here, “ O Lord, thou knowest.” Thou dost kuow my sincerity, 
which men are resolved they will not acknowledge; thou dost know my 
distress, which men disdain to take notice of. Observe here, 

1. What is it that the prophet prays for, ver. 15. 1st. That God would con- 
sider his case, and be mindful of him. “ G Lord, remember me.” Think upon 
me for good, 2nd. That God would communicate strength and comfort to him; 
Visit me, not only remember me, but let me know that thou rememberest me, 
that thou art nigh unto me. 3rd. That he would appear for him, against those 
that did him wrong, “ Revenge me of my persecutors ;” or rather, ‘ vindicate me 
from my persecutors.’ Give judgment against them, and let thy judgment be 
executed so far as is necessary for my vindication, and to compel them to 
acknowledge that they have done me wrong; and farther a good man will not 
desire that God would revenge him. Let something be done to convince the 
world, that (whatever blasphemers say to the contrary) Jeremiah is a righteous 
man, and the God whom he serves is a righteous God. 4th. That he would yet 
spare him and continue him in the land of the living; Take me not away bya 
sudden stroke, but in thy longsuffering lengthen out my days. The best men 
will own themselves so obnoxious to God’s wrath, that they are indebted to 
his patience for the continuance of their lives. Or, while thou exercisest long 
suffering towards my persecutors, let not them prevail to take me away. 
Though in a passion he complained of his birth, ver. 10; yet he desires here 
that his death might not be hastened; for life is sweet to nature; the life of a 
useful man is so to grace,“ I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of 
the world.” 

2. What it is that he pleads with God for mercy and relief against his 
enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. 

ist. That God’s honour was interested in his case. “ Know,” and make it 
known, “ that for thy sake I have suffered rebuke.” ‘Those that lay themselves 
open to reproach by their own fault and folly have great reason to bear it 
patiently, but no reason to expect that God should appear for them; but if it 
is for doing well that we suffer ill, and for righteousness’ sake that we have 
all manner of evil said against us, we may hope that God will vindicate our 
honour with his own. ‘To the same purpose, ver. 16, “I am called by thy name 
O Lord of hosts;” it was for that reason that his enemies hated him, an 
therefore for that reason he promised himself that God would own him, and 
stand by him. 

2nd. That the word of God which he was employed to preach to others he 
had experienced the power and pleasure of in_his own soul, and therefore had 
the graces of the Spirit to qualify him for the Divine favour, as well as his gifts. 
We find some rejected of God, who yet could say, ‘‘ Lord, we have prophesied 
in thy name.” But Jeremiah could say more, ver. 16, “'Thy words were found 
by me. He searched the Scriptures, diligently studied the law, and found that 
in it which was reviving to him; if we seek we shall find. Found for me; the 
worcs which he was to deliver to others were laid ready to his hand, were 
brought to him by inspiration; “and I did,” not only taste them, but “eat 
them,” received them entirely, conversed with them intimately, they were 
welcome to me, as food to one that is hungry. I entertained them, digested 
them, turned them in succum et sanguinem,—‘into blood and spirits,’ and was 
myself delivered into the mould of those truths which IL was to deliver to others. 
The prophet was bidden to eat the roll, Hze. ii, 8; Rev. x.9 “I did eat it,” that 
is, as it follows, “‘ it was to me the joy and rejoicing of my heart,” nothing could 
be more agreeable. Understand it, First. Of the message itself he was to 
deliver. Tt {i the ruin of his country, which was dear 
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y Though he was to forete 
to him, and in the ruin of which he could not but have a deep share, yet all 
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magnitude of their misfortunes shall fill all kingdoms with terror 
and dismay ; or, the sight of them shall to all kingdoms seem dread- 
ful. There are other places in which fear or terror means dreadful 
or shocking. 

xv. 7. To fan with a fan here signifies to winnow with a winnow- 
ing instrument, called a fan, as in Matt. iii. 12. 

xv. 8. The second clause is not clear, and two other versions of it 
are suggested in the margin: ‘ Against the mother city a young 

710 


man spoiling,” and “against the mother and the young men.” 
Sundry other explanations have been proposed, but on the whole we 
prefer the simplest: “I have brought to them—against the mother 
(t.e., metropolis)—a young warrior spoiling at noon-day.” The young 
warrior was Nebuchadnezzar II., who marched against Jerusalem and 
took it. The Syriac has, “I have brought against the mothers and 
against the young men spoilers at noon-day.” The Latin is thus 
represented by the Douay version: “I have brought into them upon ~ 
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natural affections were swallowed up in zeal for God’s glory; and even these 
messages of wrath, being Divine messages, were a satisfaction to him. He also 
rejoiced at first in hope that the people would take warning, and prevent 
the judgment. Or, Secondly. Of the commission he received to deliver this 
meséage. Though the work he was called to was not attended with any secular 
advantages, but, on the contrary, exposed him to contempt and persecution, 
yet, because it put him in a way to serve God, and do good, he took pleasure in 
it, was glad to be so employed; and it was his meat and drink to do the will of 
him that sent him, Jno. iv. 34. Or, Thirdly. Of the promise God gave him, that 
he would assist and own him in his work, ch. i. 8; he was satisfied in that, and 
depended upon it, and therefore hoped it should not fail him. 

3rd. That he had applied himself to the discharge of his office with all pos- 
sible gravity, and seriousness, and self-denial, though he had had of late but 
little satisfaction in it, ver, 17. First. 1t is his comfort that he had given up 
himself wholly to the business of his office, and had done nothing disagree- 
able to it; nothing either to divert himself from it, or disfit himself for it. 
He kept no unsuitable company; denied himself the use even of lawful recrea- 
tions, abstained from every thing that looked like levity, lest thereby he should 
make himself mean, and less regarded. He sat alone, spent a deal of time in 
his closet, because of the hand of the Lord that was strong upon him to carry 
him on in his work; ze. iii. 14, “ For thou hast filled me with indignation,” 
with such messages of wrath against this people as have made me always 
pensive. Note, It will be a comfort to God’s ministers, when men despise them, 
if they have the testimonies of their consciences for them, that they have not 
by any vain foolish carriage made themselves despicable; that they have been 
dead not only to the wealth of the world, as this prophet was, ver. 10, but 
to the pleasures of it too, as here. But, Secondly. It is his complaint that he 
had had but little pleasure in his work. It was at first the rejoicing of his 
heart, but of late it had made him melancholy; so that he had no heart to 
sit in the meeting of those that make merry. e cared not for company, for 
indeed no company cared for him; he sat alone, fretting at the people’s obsti- 
nacy, and the little success of his labours among them; this filled him with a 
holy indignation. Note, It is the folly and infirmity of some good people, that 
they lose much of the pleasantness of their religion by the fretfulness and 
uneasiness of their natural temper, which they humour and indulge, instead of 
mortifying it. wer ‘ 

4th. eihtows himself upon Gods pity and promise in a very passionate 
expostulation ; ver. 18, “‘ Why is my pain perpetual,” and nothing done to ease 
it? the wounds which my enemies are continually giving, both to my peace 
and to my reputation, incurable, and nothing done to retrieve either my com- 
fort or my credit? I once little thought I should have been thus neglected ; 
will the God that has promised me his presence “ be to me as a liar?” The 
God on whom | depend, be to me “as waters that fail?” We are willing to 
make the best we can of it, and to take it as an appeal, First. To the mercy 
of God; I know he will not let the pain of his servant be perpetual, but he will 
ease it, will not let his wound be incurable, but he will heal it; and therefore 
I will not despair. Secondly. To his faithfulness, “ Wilt thou be to me asa 
liar?” No, I know thou wilt not; God is not a man that he should lie. ‘The 
fountain of life will never be to his people “as waters that fail. 

Secondly. God’s gracious answer to this address, ver. 19-21. Though the 
prophet betrayed much human frailty in his address, yet God vouchsafed to 
answer him with good words and comfortable words, for he knows our frame. 

bserve 
eT What God here requires of him as the condition of the farther favours he 
designed him, Jeremiah had done and suffered much for God, yet God is 
no debtor to him, but he is still upon his good behaviour. God will own him, 

at, ; 7 : 

oie He must recover his temper, and be reconciled to his work, and friends 
with it again, and not quarrel with it any more as he had done. He must 
return; must shake off these distrustful discontented thoughts and passions, 
and not give way to them; must regain the os possession and enjoyment 
of sinaele, and resolve to be easy. Note, When we have stepped aside into 
any disagreeable frame or way, our care must be to return, and compose our- 
selves into aright temper of mind again; and then we may expect God will 
help us, if thus we endeavour to help ourselves. 

ond. He must resolve to be faithful in his work; for he could not any longer 
expect the Divine protection than he did approve himself so. Though there 
was no cause at all to charge Jeremiah with unfaithfulness, and God knew his 
heart to be sincere, yet God saw fit to give him this caution. Those that do 
their duty must not take it ill to be told their duty. In two things he 
must be faithful: First. He must distinguish between some and others of those 
he preached to. Thou must “take forth the precious from the vile.” The 
righteous are the precious, be they never so mean and poor; the wicked are the 
vile, be they never so rich and great. In our congregations these are mixed, 
wheat and chaff in the same floor. We cannot distinguish them by name, but 
we must by character, and must give to each their portion, speaking comfort to 
precious saints, and terror to vile sinners; neither making the heart of the 
righteous sad, nor strengthening the hands of the wicked, Eze. xiii. 27, but 
rightly dividing the word of truth. Ministers must take those whom they see 
to be precious into their bosoms, and not sit alone as Jeremiah did; but keep 
up conversation with those they may do good to, and get good by. Secondly. 
He must closely adhere to his instructions, and not in the least vary from 
them, “Let them return to thee, but return not thou to them. — he 
must do the utmost he can in his preaching to bring people up to the mind of 
God; tell them they must at their peril comply with that. They that had 
flown off from him, that did not like the terms upon which God’s favour was 
offered to them, “ jet them return to thee,” and, upon second thoughts, come 
up to the terms, and strike the bargain. But “do not thou return to them, 
do not compliment them, or com 
easier to them than the word of God has made it. | s é 
come up to God's apa tee riper el with that, for God’s law will never come 

to them, or com with them, iy 
Sonthe: he here promiseth him upon the performance of these conditions. 
ve himself we pferet } 
picid Sd wil quiet his mind, and pacify the present tumult of his spirits, “If 
thou return, I will bring thee again;” will restore thy soul, as Ps xxiii. 3; 
The best and strongest saints, if at any time oer have gone aside out of the 
right way, and are determined to return, yet need the grace of God to bring 
ph fod will employ him in his service as a prophet; work, which even in 
those bad times, had comfort and honour enough in it to be its own wages; 
“Thou shalt stand before me,” to receive instructions from me, as a servant 
from his master, ‘“‘and thou shalt be as et) mouth,” to deliver my messages to 
the people; as an ambassador is the mout of the prince that sends him. Note, 
Faichful ministers are God’s mouth to us; they are so to look upon themselves, 
and to speak God’s mind, and as becomes the oracles of God; and we are so to 
look upon them, and to hear God speaking to us by them. Observe, If thou 
keep close to thine instructions, “thou shall be as my co not other- 
wise. So far, and no farther, God will stand by ministers, as they go by the 


r of the young man a waster at noon-day.” The Greek 
on iepeuerd sroneth sistent the mother young men, misery at 
noon-day.” The Chaldee explains “ mother’ by crowd or multitude, 

i in adopted. é 
be ona ia Our pepett must be changed, the sense being, “Can one 
break iron, the iron of the north, and brass 2”? as Henderson renders 
it. All admit that “steel” should be brass or bronze, but some 
evitics defend the rest of our common translation. The “iron of the 


ly with them, nor think to make the matter | 
Men’s hearts and lives must | 
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written word; “Thou shalt be as my mouth,” that is, what thou sayest shah 
be made good, as if I myself had said it: see /sa. xliv. 26; 1 Sam. iii. i9. 

3rd, He shall have strength and courage to face the many difficulties he meets 
with in his work, and his spirit shall not fail again as now it doth; ver, 20, “1 
will make thee unto this people as a fenved brazen wall,” which the storm 
batters, and beats violently upon, but cannot shake; “Return not thou to 
them,” by any sinful compliances, and then trust thy God to arm thee by his 
eg with holy resolutions. Be not sneaking, and God will make thee daring. 
de had complained that he was made a man of strife; Expect that, saith God; 
“they shall fight against thee,” they will still continue their Opposition, “but 
they shall not prevail against thee,” to drive thee off from thy work, or to cut 
thee off from the land of the living. 

4th. He shall have God for his protector and mighty deliverer; “I am with 
thee to save thee.” hose that have God with them have a Saviour with 
them, who hath wisdom and strength enough to deal with the most formidable 
enemy ; and those that are with God, and faithful to him, he will deliver them, 
ver. 21, either from trouble or through it. They may perhaps fall into the 
hand of the wicked, and they may appear terrible to them; but God will rescue 
them out of their hands. ‘They shall not be able to kill them, till they have 
finished their testimony; they shall not prevent their happiness. God will 
so deliver them, as to preserve them to his heavenly kingdom, 2 Jim. iy. 18; and 
that is deliverance enough. There are many things that appear very frightful 
that yet do not prove at all hurtful to a good man, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In this chapter, I. The greatness of the calamity that was coming upon the Jewish nation 
is illustrated by prohibitions given to the prophet, neither to set up a house of his own, 
ver. 1—4, nor to go into the house of mourning, ver. 5—7, nor into the house of feasting, 
ver. 8, 9. II. God is justified in these severe proceedings against them, by an account 
of their great wickedness, ver. 10—13. III. An intimation is given of mercy in 
reserve, ver. 14, 15. IV. Some hopes are given that the punishment of the sin should 
prove the reformation of the sinners, and that they should return to God at length ina 
way of duty, and so be qualified for his returns to them in a way of favour, ver. 14—2). 


ipa word of the Lorp came also unto me, saying, 

2 Thou shalt not take thee a wife, 

Neither shalt thou have sons or daughters in this place. 

For thus saith the Lorp 

Concerning the sons and concerning the daughters that 
are born in this place, 

And concerning their mothers that bare them, 

And concerning their fathers that begat them in this land; 

4 They shall die of grievous deaths ; 
They shall not be lamented; neither shall they be buried; 
But they shall be as dung upon the face of the earth : 
And they shall be consumed by the sword, and by fa- 
And their carcases shall be meat [mine ; 
For the fowls of heaven, and for the beasts of the earth. 


3 


5 For thus saith the Lorp, 

_ Enter not into the house of mourning, 
Neither go to lament nor bemoan them: 
For I have taken away my peace from this people, saith 
Even lovingkindness and mercies. [tne Lorn, 

6 Both the great and the small shall die in this land : 
They shall not be buried, neither shall men lament for 

them, 

Nor cut themselves, nor make themselves bald for them : 

7 Neither shall men tear themselves for them 1n mourning, 


To comfort them for the dead ; 
Neither shall men give them the cup of consolation to 
For their father or for their mother. [drink 


CUP OF CONSOLATION AT A FUNERAL FEAST. 


8 Thou shalt not also go into the house of feasting, 
To sit with them to eat and to drink. 

For thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
Behold, I will cause to cease out of this place 

In your eyes, and in your days, 
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north” (literally, “iron from the north’’) may have been steel, 

which was in use in Egypt at a very early date. : 
xv. 13. More literally, “Thy strength and thy wealth for a spoil 

will I give, not at a price, but on account of all thy sins, and in all 

thy borders:” God would give away, not sell, their power and riches 

in all their borders, because of their sins. It is the nation which is 

here personified and addressed. ’ , 
xy. 14, There is another reading of the first verb, which requires 
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The voice of mirth, and the voice of gladness, 
The voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride. 


The prophet is here for a sign to the people; they would not regard what he 
said, let it be tried whether they will regard what he doth. In general, he 
must carry himself so in every thing as became one that expected to see his 
country in ruins very shortly. This he foretold, but few regarded the predic- 
tion; therefore he is to shew that he is himself fully satisfied in the truth of 
it. Others go on in their usual course ; but he, in the prospect of these sad 
times is forbidden, and therefore forbears, marriage, mourning for the dead, 
and mirth. Note, Those that would convince others of, and affect them with, 
the word of God, must make it appear, even in the most self-denying instances, 
that they do believe it themselves, and are affected with it. ould we rouse 
others out of their security, and persaude them to sit loose to the world, we 
must ourselves be mortified to present things, and shew that we expect the 
dissolution of them. 

First. Jeremiah must not marry, nor think of having a fan.ily, and being a 
housekeeper; ver. 2, “ Thou shalt not take thee a wife,” nor think of having 
“sons and daughters in this place;” not in the land of Judah, not in Jeru- 
salem, not in Anathoth. The Jews, more than any people, valued themselves 
by their early marrying and their numerous offspring; but Jeremiah must live 
a bachelor, not so much in honour of virginity, as in diminution of it; by this 
it appears, that it was advisable and seasonable only in calamitous times, and 
times of present distress, 1 Cor. vii. 26; that it is so, is a part of the calamity. 
There may be a time when it will be said, “ Blessed is the womb that bare not,” 
Lu. xxiii. 29; and when we see such times at hand it is wisdom for all, especially 
for prophets, to keep themselves as much as may be from being “entangled with 
the affairs of this life,” and encumbered with that which, the dearer it is to them, 
the more it will be the matter of their care, and fear, and grief at such a time. 
The reason here given is, because the fathers and mothers, the sons and the 
daughters, shall die of grievous deaths, ver. 3,4; and those that have wives and 
children, 1. They will have such a clog upon them, that they cannot flee from 
those deaths. A single man may make his escape, and shift for his own safety, 
when he that has a wife and children can neither find means to convey them with 
him nor find in his heart to go and leave them behind him. 2. They will be in 
continual terror for fear of those deaths, and the more they have to lose by them 
the greater will the terror and consternation be, when death appears every where 
in its triumphant pomp and power. 3. The death of every child, and the aggra- 
vating circumstances of it, will be a new death to the patient. Better have no 
children, than havethem brought forth and bred up for the murderer, Hos. ix.13,14, 
than see them live and die in misery. Death is grievous, but some deaths are 
more grievous than others, both to them that die, and to their relations that 
survive them; hence we read of “so great a death,” 2 Cor.i. 10. ‘Two things are 
used a little to palliate and alleviate the terror of death, as to this world, and 
to sugar the bitter pill, bewailing the dead, and burying them; but to make 
those deaths grievous indeed, these are denied; ‘‘ They shall not be lamented,” 
but shall be carried off, as if all the world were weary of them ; nay, they shall 
“not be buried,” but left exposed, as if they were designed to be monuments 
of justice. “‘ They shall be as dung upon the face of the earth,” not only despic- 
able but detestable, as if they were good for nothing but to muck the ground; 
and being consumed, some by the sword, and some by famine, “ their carcases 
shall be meat for the fowls of heaven, and the beasts of the earth.” Will not 
any one say, better be without children than live to see them come to this. What 
reason have we to say, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit, when those 
creatures that we expect should be our greatest comforts may prove not only 
our heaviest cares, but our sorest crosses! 

Secondly. Jeremiah must not go to the house of mourning upon occasion of 
the death of any of his neighbours or relations; ver. 5, “ Enter thou not inte 
the house of mourning.” It was usual to condole those whose relations were 
dead, to bemoan them, to cut themselves, and make themselves bald, which it 
seems was commonly practised as an expression of mourning, though forbidden 
by the law, Deu. xiv. 1; nay, sometimes they did in a passion of grief tear 
themselves for them, ver. 6, 7, partly in honour of the deceased, (thus signifying 
that they thought there was a great loss of them,) and partly in compassion to 
the surviving relations, to whom the burthen will be made the lighter by their 
having sharers with them in their grief. ‘They used to mourn with them, and 
so to comfort them for the dead, as Job’s friends with him, and the Jews with 
Martha and Mary; and it was a friendly office to give them a cup of conso- 
lation to drink, to provide cordials for them, fief press them earnestly to 
drink of them, for the support of their spirits, give wine to them that are of 
heavy heart, for their father or mother, that it may be some comfort to them 
to find that, though they have lost their parents, yet they have some friends left 
that have a concern for them. Thus the usage stood, and it was a laudable 
usage ; it is a good work to others, as well as of good use to ourselves, to go 
to the house of mourning. It seems the prophet Jeremiah had been wont to 
abound in good offices of this kind, and it well became his character, both as 
a pious man and as a prophet; and one would think it should have made him 
better beloved among his people than it should seem he was. But now God 
bids him not lament the death of his friends as usual, for, 1. His sorrow for 
the destruction of his country in general must swallow up his sorrow for 
particular deaths. His tears must now be turned into another channel, and 
there is occasion enough for them all. 2. He had little reason to lament those 
who died now just before the judgments entered, which he saw at the door, 
but rather to think them happy who were seasonably taken away from the 
evil to come. 3. This was to 4 a type of what was coming, when there should 
be such an universal confusion, that all neighbourly, friendly offices should be 
neglected. Men shall be in deaths so often, and even dying daily, that they shall 
have no time, no room, no heart for the ceremonies that used to attend deaths ; 
the sorrows shall be so ponderous as not to admit relief; and every one so full 
of grief for his own troubles that he shall have no thoughts of his neighbour’s. 
Alb shall be mourners then, and no comforters; every one will find it enough 
to bear his own burthen; for, ver. 5, “{ have taken away my peace from this 
people,” that is, put a full period to their prosperity, deprived them of health, 
and wealth, and quiet, and friends, and every thing wherewith they might 
comfort themselves and one another. Whatever peace we enjoy, it 1s God’s 

eace, it is his gift, and if he give quietness who then can make trouble? 

ut if we make not a good use of his err he can and will take it away, 
and where are we then? Job xxxiv. 29. I will take “away my peace, even my 
lovingkindness and mercies,” these shall be shut up and restrained, which are 
the fresh springs from which all their fresh streams flow, and then farewell all 
good. Note, Those have cut themselves off from all true peace that have 
thrown themselves out of the favour of God. All is gone when God takes 
away from us his lovingkindness and his mercies. Then it follows, ver. 6 
‘Both the great and the small shall die,” even “in this land,” the land of 
Canaan, that used to be called the land of the living. God’s favour is our life; 
take away that, and we die, we perish, we all perish, 

Thirdly. Jeremiah must not go to the house of mirth, no more than to the 
house of mourning, ver. 8. It had been his custom; and it was innocent 
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enough, when any of his friends made entertainments at their houses, and 
invited him to them, to go and sit with them, not merely to drirk, but to eat 
and to drink, soberly and cheerfully. But now he must not take that liberty, 
1. Because it was unseasonable and disagreeable to the providences of God that 
were concerning the land and nation; God called loud to weeping, and mourn- 
ing, and fasting, he was coming forth against them in his judgments, and it 
was time for them to humble themselves. And it well became the prophet 
who plo: them the warning to give them an example of taking the warning and 
complying with it, and so to make it appear he dia himself believe it. Minis- 
ters ought to be examples of self-denial and mortification, and to shew them- 
selves affected with those terrors of the Lord with which they desire to aftect 
others; and it becomes all the sons of Zion to sympathise with her in her 
afflictions, and not to be merry when she is perplexed, Am. vi. 6. 2. Because 
he must thus shew the people what sad times were comin upon them. His 
friends wondered he would not meet them, as he used to do, in the house of 
feasting; but he lets them know it was to intimate to them that all their 
feasting would be at an end shortly; ver. 9, “I will cause to cease the voice 
of mirth.” You shall have nothing to feast on, nothing to rejoice in, but be 
surrounded with calamities that shall mar rere: mirth, and cast a damp upon it. 
God can find ways to tame the most jovial. This shall be done in this place 
in Jerusalem, that used to be the joyous city, and thought. her joys were all 
secure to her; it shall be done in your eyes, in your sight, to be a vexation to 
you, who now look so haughty, look so merry; it shall be done in your day, 

ou yourselves shall live to see it. The voice of praise they had made to cease 

y their iniquities and idolatries, and therefore justly God made to cease among 
them the voice of mirth and gladness. The voice of God’s prophets was not 
heard, was not heeded among them, and therefore no longer shall the voice of 
the bridegroom and of the bride, of the songs that used to grace the nuptials, 
be heard among them: see ch. vii. 34. 


10 And it shall come to pass, when thou shalt 
shew this people all these words, and they shall sa 
unto thee, Wherefore hath the Lorp pronounced all 
this great evil against us? or what és our iniquity ? 
or what zs our sin that we have committed against 
the Lorp our God? 11 Then shalt thou say unto 
them, 

Because your fathers have forsaken me, saith the Lorn, 

And have walked after other gods, 

And have served them, and have worshipped them, 

And have forsaken me, and have not kept my law; 

And ye have done worse than your fathers ; 

For, behold, ye walk every one after the imagination of 
his evil heart, 

That they may not hearken unto me: 

13 Therefore will I cast you out of this land [fathers ; 

Into a land that ye know not, neither ye nor your 

And there shall ye serve other gods day and night; 


Where I will not shew you favour. 


Here is, First. An inquiry made into the reasons why God would brin 
those judgments upon them; ver. 10, “ When thou shalt shew this people 
these words,” the words of this curse, they will say unto thee, “ Wherefore has 
the Lord pronounced all this great evil against us?” One would hope there 
were some among them that asked this question with an humble, penitent heart, 
desiring to know what was the sin for which God contended with them, that 
they might cast it away, and prevent the judgment; Shew us the Jonah that 
raiseth the storm, and we will throw it overboard. But it seems here to be the 
language of those who quarrelled at the word of God, and challenged him to 
shew what they had done which might deserve so severe a punishment. “What 
is our iniquity? and what is our sin?” What crime have we ever been guilty 
of proportionable to such a sentence? Instead of humbling and condemnin 
themselves, they stand upon their own Apo Setar and insinuate that Go 
did them wrong in pronouncing this evil against them, and that he laid upon 
them more than was right, and they had reason to enter into judgment with 
God, Job xxxiv. 23. Note, It is amazing to see how hardly sinners are brought 
to justify God, and judge themselves when they are in trouble, and to own the 
iniquity and the sin that has yee them the trouble, 

Secondly. A plain and full answer given to this inquiry. Do they ask the 
prophet why and for what reason God is thus anes with en ? He shall not 
stop their mouths by_ telling them they may be sure there is a sufficient 
reason, the righteous God is never angry without cause, without good cause; 
but he must tell them particularly what is the cause, that they may be con- 
Lees and humbled, or at least that God may be justified. Let them know, 

en i 
1. That God visited upon them the iniquities of their fathers; ver. 11, “Your 
fathers have forsaken me, and have not kept my law ;” they shook off Divine 
institutions, and grew weary of them, they thought them too plain, too mean 
and then the walked after other gods, whose worship was more gay and 
pompous ; and, being fond of variety and novelty, they served them and wor- 
shipped them ; and this was the sin which God had said, in the second com- 
mandment, he would visit neew their children, who kept up these idolatrous 
usages, because they received them by tradition from their fathers, 1 Pet. i. 18. 

2. That God reckoned with them for their own iniquities, ver. 12. You have 
made your fathers’ sin your own, and are become obnoxious to the punishment 
which in their days was deferred. for “ you have done worse than your fathers.” 
If they had made a good use of their fathers’ reprieve, and had been led by the 
patience of God to repentance, they should have fared the better for it, and 
the judgment should have been prevented, the reprieve turned into a national 
pardon; but making an ill use of it, and being hardened by it in their sins, they 
fared the worse for it, and, the reprieve being expired, an addition was made to 
the sentence, and it was executed with the more severity. ‘They were more 
impudent and obstinate in sin than their fathers, “walked every one after the 
imagination of his heart,” made that their guide and rule, and were resolved to 
follow that, on purpose that they might not hearken to God and his prophets, 
They designedly suffer their own lusts and passions to be noisy, that they might 


12 


us to translate, “I will make thee serve with thine enemies in a 
land,” &. 

xv. 18. The latter clause must be otherwise rendered: “Thou art 
wholly unto me as a failing brook, waters which are not constant.” 
“Liar” is quite wrong. 

xvi. 2. “This place” bere is equivalent to “this land” in the 
next verse. Jeremiah was not to marry, because of the woes which 
would befall his country. 
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xvi. 6. It would seem that notwithstanding the prohibitions of the 
law (Lev. xix. 27, 28), the Jews had adopted the custom, common 
among some other nations, of lacerating themselves and cutting off 
their hair in times of mourning. (See chap. xli. 5; xlvii. 5.) 

xvi. 7, 8. The marginal rendering is better: “Neither shall men 
break bread for them in mourning.” The allusion is to the practice 
of eating and drinking at funerals, which prevailed in various 
ancient nations, and is not yet altogether extinct. 
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drown the voice of their consciences. No wonder, then, that God has taken up 
this resolution concerning them, ver. 13, “‘I will cast you out of this land,” this 
land of light, this valley of vision; since you will not hearken to me, you shall 
not hear me, you shall be hurried away, not into a neighbouring country, 
which you have formerly had some acquaintance and correspondence with: 
but into a far country, “a land that ye know not, neither you nor your fathers,” 
in which you have no interest, nor can expect to meet with any comfortable 
society to be an allay to your misery. Justly were they banished into a strange 
land who doated upon strange gods, which neither they nor their fathers 
knew, Deu. xxxii. 17. Two things would make their case etd very miserable, 
and both of them relate to the soul, the better part; the greatest calamities 
of their captivity were those which affected that and debarred that from its 
bliss: 1st. It is the happiness of the soul to be employed in the service of God, 
but “there shall ye serve other gods day and night,” that is, you shall be in 
continual temptation to serve them, and perhaps compelled to do it by your 
cruel taskmasters; and when you are forced to worship idols you will be as 
sick of it as ever you were fond of it when it was forbidden you by your godly 
kings. See how God often makes men’s sin their punishment, and fills the 
backslider in heart with his own ways. You shall have no public worship at 
all but the worship of idols, and then you will think with regret how you 
slighted the worship of the true God. 2nd. It is the happiness of the soul to 
have some tokens of the lovingkindness of God, but you shall go to a strange 
land, “ where I will not shew you favour.” If they had had God's favour, that 
would have made even the land of their captivity a pieeany land; but if they 
lie under his wrath the yoke of their oppression will be intolerable to them. 


14 Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lorn, 
That it shall no more be said, The Lorp liveth, 
That brought up the children of Israel out of the land of 
15 But, The Lorp liveth, [Egypt ; 
That brought up the children of Israel from the land of 
the north, 
And from all the lands whither he had driven them: 
And I will bring them again into their land 
That I gave unto their fathers. 
Behold, I will send for many fishers, 
Saith the Lorp, and they-shall fish them ; 
And after will I send for many hunters, 
And they shall hunt them from every mountain, 
And from every hill, and out of the holes of the rocks. 
For mine eyes ave upon all their ways : 
They are not hid from my face, 
Neither is their iniquity hid from mine eyes. 
And first I will recompense their iniquity and their sin 
Because they have defiled my land, {double ; 
They have filled mine inheritance with the carcases 
Of their detestable and abominable things. — 
O Lorp, my strength, and my fortress, ; 
And my refuge in the day of affliction, [earth, 
The Gentiles shall come unto thee from the ends of the 
And shall say, Surely our fathers have inherited lies, 
And things wherein there is no profit. [vanity, 
Shall a man make gods unto himself, 
And they are no gods? 
Therefore, behold, I will this once cause them to know, 
I will cause them to know mine hand and my might; 
And they shall know that my name zs The Lorp. 


There is a mixture of mercy and judgment in these verses, and it is hard to 
know to which to apply some of the panne here, they are so interwoven, and 
some seem to look as far forward as the times of the Gospel. cy. : 

First. God will certainly execute judgment upon them for their idolatries ; 
let them expect it, for the decree is gone forth. | 

1. God sees all their sins, though they commit them never so secretly, and 

alliate them never so artfully; ver. 17, “ Mine eyes are upon all their ways. 

They have not their eye upon God, have no regard to him, stand in no awe 
of him, but he has his eye upon them, neither they nor their sins are hid from 
his face, from his eyes Note, None of the sins of sinners either can be con- 
cealed from God or shall be overlooked by him, Pr. v. 21; Job xxxiy. 21; 
ae God is highly displeased, ob etre at their idolatries, ver. 18. As his 
omniscience convicts them, so his justice condemns them: “I will recompense 
their iniquity and their sin double;” not double to what it deserves, but double 
to what they expect, and to what I have done formerly. Or, I will recompense 
it abundantly; they shall now pay for their long reprieve, and the Divine 
patience they have abused. ‘The sin for which God has a controversy with 
them is, their having defiled God’s land with their idolatries, and not only 
alienated that which he was entitled to as his inheritance, but polluted that 
which he dwelt in with delight as his inheritance, and made it offensive to him, 
“with the carcases of their detestable things ;” that is, the gods themselves 
which they worshipped, the images of which, though they were of gold and 
silver, were as loathsome to God as the stinking carcases of men or beasts are 
to us. Idols are carcases of detestable things; God hates them, and so should 
we. Or, the sacrifices which they offered to these idols, with which the land 
was filled, for they had high places in all the coasts and corners of it. This 
was the sin which above any other incensed God against them. 

3. He will find out and raise up instruments of his wrath, that shall cast 

bem out of ther land, according to the sentence passed upon them; ver, 16, 
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“Twill send for many fishers and many hunters”—the Chaldean army, that 
shall have many ways of ensnaring and destroying them, by fraud as fishers, by 
force as hunters; they shall find them out wherever they are, and shall chase 


| and closely pursue them to their ruin, shall discover them wherever they are 
| hid in hills, or mountains, or holes of the rocks, and shall drive them out. 
| has various ways of prosecuting a people with 


God 
var’ \ his judgments, that avoid the 
convictions of his word. He has men at command fit for his purpose; he has 
them within call, and can send for them when he pleaseth, 

4. Their bondage in Babylon shall be sorer and much more grievous than that 


| in Egypt, their taskmasters more cruel, and their lives made more bitter; this 
is implied in the promise, ver. 14, 15, that their deliverance out of Babylon shall 


be more illustrious in itself, and more welcome to them, than that out of 
Egypt. Their slavery in Egypt came upon them gradually, and almost insen- 
sibly; that in Babylon came upon them at once, and with all the aggravating 
circumstances of terror. In Egypt they had a Goshen of their own, but none 
such in Babylon. In Egypt they were used as servants that were useful; in 
Babylon as captives that had been hateful. 

5. They shall be warned, and God shall be glorified by these judgments 
brought upon them. These judgments have a voice, and speak alond, Ist. 
Instruction to them. When God chastens them he teaches them. By this rod 
God expostulates with them; ver. 20, “Shall a man make gods to himself 2” 
Will any man be so perfectly void of all reason and consideration as to think 
that a God of his own making can stand him in any stead? Will you ever 
| again be such fools as you have been, to make to yourselves gods which are no 
ods, when you have a God whom you rag Sere your own, who made you, and 

e r onour to God, for he will be known 
by the judgments which he executeth. He will first recompense their iniquity, 
ver. 18, and then he will this once, ver. 21, this once for all; not by many 
interruptions of their peace, but this one desolation and destruction of it. Or 
this once and no more “I will cause them to know a hand,” the length and 
yor of my punishing hand, how far it can reach, and how deep it can wound. 
And “they shall know that my name is Jehovah,” a God with whom there is no 
contending ; that gives being to threatenings, and puts life into them as well as 
promises. 

Secondly. Yet he hath mercy in store for them, intimations of which come in 
here for the encouragement of the prophet himself, and of those few among 
them that tremble at God’s word. It was said with an air of severity, ver. 13, 
that God would banish,them into a strange land; but, that thereby they might 
not be driven to despair, presently there follow words of comfort. 

1. The days will come, the joyful days, when the same hand that dispersed 
them shall gather them again, ver. 14,15. They are cast out, but they are not 
cast off, they are not cast away; they shall be brought up from the land of the 


north, the land of their captivity, where they are held with a strong hand, and 
from all the lands whither they are driven, and seemed to be lost and buried 
in the crowd. Nay, I will bring them again into their own land, and settle 
them there. As the foregoing threatenings agreed with what was written 
in the law, so doth this promise, Lev. xxvi. 44, “‘ Yet will I not cast them away 2 
Deu. xxx. 4, “ Thence will the Lord thy God gather thee.” And the following 
words, ver. 16, may be understood as a promise; God will send for fishers an 
hunters, the Medes and Persians, that shall find them out in the countries 
where they are scattered, and send them back to their own land; or Zerubbabel 
and others of their own nation, who should fish them out and hunt after them, 
to persuade them to return, or whatever instruments the Spirit of God made 
use of to stir up their spirits to go up, which at first they were backward to. 
They began to nestle in Babylon, but, “as an eagle stirs up her nest and flutters 
over her young,” so God did by them, Zec. ii. 7. 

2. Their deliverance out of Babylon should upon some accounts be more 
illustrious and memorable than their deliverance out of Egypt was. Both were 
the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in their eyes; both were proofs that the 
Lord liveth, and were to be kept in everlasting remembrance to his honour, as 
the living God, but the fresh mercy shall be so surprising, s0 welcome, that it 
shall even abolish the memory of the former. Not but that new mercies should 
put us in mind of old ones, and give us occasion to renew our thanksgivings for 
them, yet because we are tempted to think that the former days were better 
than these, and to ask, ‘‘ Where are all the wonders that our fathers told us of ?” 
as if God’s arm were waxen short, and to ery up the age of miracles above the 
latter ages, when mercies are wrought in a way of common providence; there- 
fore we are allowed here comparatively to forget the bringing of Israel out of 
Egypt, as a deliverance outdone by that out of Babylon; that was done by 
might and power, this by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts, Zee. iv. 6. In this 
there was more of pardoning mercy appearing than that, which is the most 
glorious branch of Divine mercy; for their captivity in Babylon had more in it 
of the punishment of sin than their bondage in Egypt ; and therefore that which 
comforts Zion in ker deliverance out of Babylon is this, that her iniquity is 
pardoned, Jsa. xl.2. Note, God glorifies himself, and we must glorify him, in 
those mercies that have no miracles in them as well as in those that have; and, 
though the favours of God to our fathers must not be forgotten, yet those to 
ourselves in our own day we must especially give thanks for. , 

3. Their deliverance out of captivity shall be accompanied with a blessed 
reformation, and they shall return effectually cured of their inclination to 
idolatry, which will complete their deliverance, and make it a mercy indeed. 
They had defiled their own land with their detestable things, ver. 18; but 
when they have smarted for so doing they shall come and humble themselves 
before God, ver. 19—21. N y t 

Ist. They shall be brought to acknowledge that their God only is God indeed, 
for he is a God at need. My strength to support and comfort me, my fortress 
to protect and shelter me, and my refuge to whom I may flee in the day of 
affliction. Note, Need drives many to God who had set themselves at a dis- 
tance from him. ‘Those that slighted him in the day of their prosperity will be 
glad to flee to him in the day of their affliction, 

2nd. They shall be quickened to return to him by the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles ; “The Gentiles shall come to thee from the ends of the earth,” and there- 
fore shall not we come? Or, the Jews, who had by their idolatries made 
themselves as Gentiles, (so I rather understand it,) shall come to thee, by 
repentance and reformation, shall return to their duty and allegiance, even 
from the ends of the earth, from all the countries whither they were driven. 
The prophet comforts himself with the hope of this, and in a transport of joy 
returns to God the notice he had given him of it; “ O Lord, my strength and 
my fortress,” I am now easy, since thou hast given me a prospect of multitudes 
that “shall come to thee from the ends of the earth,” both of Jewish converts 
and of Gentile proselytes. Note, Those that are brought to God themselves 
cannot but rejoice greatly to see others coming to him, coming back to him. 

3rd. They shall acknowledge the folly of their ancestors, which it becomes 
them to do, when they were smarting for the sins of their ancestors; “Surel 
our fathers have inherited,” not the satisfaction they promised themselves ap 
their children, but “lies, vanity, and things wherein there is no profit ;” we are 
now sensible that our fathers were cheated in their idolatrous worship, it did 
brove what it promised, and therefore what have we to do any more with 


not } mee ae | 
ote, lt were well if the disappointment which some have met with in the 


jit? 


Nee neo 


i. 13. The word rendered “therefore” in this verse is quite dif- 
cae ee that so translated in verse 14, and may have its ordinary 
meaning of “and.” “Ye shall serve other gods day and night” sig- 
nifies that they would do so continually. Some idolatrous rites were 
regularly practised by night, and very probably the phrase “day and 
night” is designedly Sen to include the nocturnal ceremonies. 

xvi. 14. Here the word for “therefore” is by some translated 
“nevertheless” or “nvutwithstanding,” which may be preferable. 


46 


Verses 14 and 15 seem to be so introduced as to interrupt the cur- 
rent of thought, which is resumed in verse 16. 

xvi. 16. Lowth, Clarke, and others have supposed that the invaders 
of Israel are called “fishers” and “hunters,” because some would 
lie in wait for the people, and destroy them by secret wiles, and 
others would openly attack and pursue them by force. It is possible 
that this may explain the two figares, though the general idea may 
be that Israel should be attacked everywhere and in every way. 
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service of sin, and the pernicious consequences of it to them, might prevail to 
deter others from treading in their steps. Te ; 

4th. They shall reason themselves ont of their idolatry, and that reformation 
is likely to be sincere and durable which results from a rational conviction of 
the gross absurdity there is in sin. They shall argue thus with themselves, (and 
it is well argued,) ver. 20, “Should a man” be such a fool, be so perfectly void 
of the reason of a man, as to ‘make gods to himself,” the creatures of his own 
fancy, the work of his own hands, when they are really no gods? Can aman 
be so besotted, so perfectly lost to human understanding, as to expect any 
Divine blessing or favour from that which pretends to no divinity, but what it 
first received from him? 4 

5th. ‘They shall herein give honour to God, and make it to appear that they 
know both his hand in his providence and his name in his word, and_they are 
brought to know his name by what they are made to know of his hand, ver. 21. 
This once now at length they shall be made to know that which they would not 
be brought to know by all the pains the prophets took with them. Note, So 
stupid are we, that nothing less than the mighty hand of Divine grace, known 
experimentally, can make us know aright the name of God, as it is revealed 
to us. 

4. Their deliverance out of captivity shall ba a type and figure of the great 
salvation to be wrought out by the Messiah, who shall ‘gather together in one 
the children of God that were scattered abroad.” And this is that which so far 
outshines the deliverance out of Egypt, as even to eclipse the lustre of it, and 
make it even to be forgotten. ‘To this some apply that of the many fishers and 
hunters, the preachers of the Gospel, who were fishers of men, to inclose souls 
with the gospel net; to find them out in every mountain and hill, and secure 
them for Christ. Then the Gentiles came to God, some from the ends of the 
earth, and turned to the worship of him from the service of dumb idols, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In this cha) ter, I. God convicts the Jews of the sin of idolatry, by the notorious evidence 
of the fact, and condemns them to captivity for it, ver. 1—4. II. He shews them the 
folly of all their carnal confidences, which should stand them in no stead, when God’s 
time was to contend with them, and that this was one of the sins upon which his con- 
troversy with them was grounded, ver. 5—11. III. The prophet makes his appeal and 
address to God, upon occasion of the malice of his enemies against them, committing 
himself to the Divine protection, and begging of God to appear for him, ver. 12—18. 
1V. God by the prophet warns the people to keep holy the sabbath day, assuring them 
that if they did it should be the lengthening out of their tranquillity; but if not, God 
would, by some desolating judgment, assert the honour of his sabbaths, ver. 19—27. 


rW\HE sin of Judah és written with a pen of iron, 
. And with the point of a diamond : 
It is graven upon the table of their heart, 
And upon the horns of your altars ; [groves 

2 Whilst their children remember their altars and their 
By the green trees upon the high hills. 

3 O my mountain in the field, [spoil, 
I will give thy substance amd all thy treasures to the 
And thy high places for sin, throughout all thy borders. 

4 And thou, even thyself, shalt discontinue 
From thine heritage that I gave thee ; 

And I will cause thee to serve thine enemies 
In the land which thou knowest not: 

. For ye have kindled a fire in mine anger, 
Which shall burn for ever. 


The people had asked, ch. xvi. 10, “What is our iniguity, and what is our 
sin?” as if they could not be charged with any thing worth speaking of, for 
which God should enter into judgment with them; their challenge was an- 
swered there, but here we have a farther reply to it, in which 

First. The indictment is fully proved upon the prisoners, both the fact and 
the fault; their sin is too plain to be denied, and too bad to be excused, and 
they have nothing to plead either in extenuation of the crime or in arrest and 
mitigation of the judgment. j i 

1. They cannot plead, Not guilty, for their sins are upon record in the book of 
God's omniscience, and their own consciences; nay, and they are obvious to the 
eye and observation of the world, ver. 1, 2. It is written before God in the 
inost legible and indelible characters, and sealed among his treasures, never to 
be forgotten, Deu. xxxii, 34. It is written there “ with a pen of iron, and with 
the point of a diamond ;” what is so written will not be worn out by time, but 
is, as Job speaks, “ graven in the rock for ever.” Note, The sin of sinners is 
never forgotten till it is forgiven. It is ever before God, till by repentance it 
comes to be ever before us. “It is graven upon the table of their heart,” their 
own consciences witness against them, and are instead of a thousand witnesses. 
What is graven on the heart, though it may be covered and closed up for a time, 
yet, being graven, it cannot be razed out, but will be produced in evidence 
when the books shall be opened. Nay, we need not appeal to the tables of the 
heart, perhaps they will not own the convictions of their consciences. We need 
go no farther for proof of the charge, than the horns of their altars, on which 
the blood of their idolatrous sacrifices was sprinkled, and perhaps the names of 
the idols to whose honour they were erected were inscribed. Their neighbours 
will witness against them, and all the creatures they have abused, by using 
them in the service of their lusts. To complete the evidence, their own child- 
ren shall be witnesses against them; they will tell truth, when their fathers 
dissemble and prevaricate; they remember the altars and the groves to which 
their parents took them when they were little, ver. 2. It appears they were full 
of them, and acquainted with them betimes, they talk of them so frequently, so 
familiarly, and with so much delight. 

2. They cannot plead that they repent, or are come to a better mind; no, as 
the guilt of their sin is undeniable, so their inclination to sin is invincible and 
incurable. In this sense many understand ver. 1,2. Their sin is deeply engrayen 
as with a pen of iron in the tables of their hearts; they have a rooted affection 
to it, it is woven into their very nature: their sin is eat to them, as that is of 
which we say it is engraven on our hearts. The bias of their minds is still as 
strong as ever towards their idols, and they are not wrought upon either by 
the word or rod of God to forget them, and abate their affection to them. It 
is written upon the horns of their altars, for they have given up their names to 


xvi. 18. The words rendered “ the carcases of their detestable and 
abominable things ’’ denote the dead bodies of the sacrifices offered 
to detestable and abominable idols. Not only did they sacrifice to 
the heathen gods, but they offered unclean animals and others not 
commanded by the law, yea, their very sons and daughters. Another 
translation deserving attention has been adopted by some modern 
critics: “They have polluted my land with the carcases of their 
abominations, and they have filled mine inheritance with their de- 
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their idols, and resolve tc abide by what they have done; they have bound 
themselves as with cords to the horns of their altars; and ver. 2 may be read 
fully to this sense: ‘As they remember their children, so remember they their 
altars and their groves ;’ they are as fond of them, and take as much pleasure in 
them, as men do in their own children, and are as loath to part with them; they 
will live and die with their idols, and can no more forget them than a woman 
can forget her sucking child. 

Secondly. The indictment being thus fully proved, the judgment is affirmed, 
and the sentence ratified, ver. 3,4; forasmuch as they are thus wedded to their 
sins, and will not part with them, 

1. They shall be made to part with their treasures, and those shall be given 
into the hands of strangers. Jerusalem is God’s mountain in the field, it was 
built on a hill in the midst of a plain; all the treasures of that wealthy city will 
God give to the spoil. Or, ‘My mountains with the fields, thy wealth and all 
thy treasures will I expose to spoil;’ both the products of the country and the 
stores of the city shall be seized by the Chaldeans. Justly are men stripped of 
that which they have served their idols with, and have made the food a | fuel 
of their lusts. My mountain, (so the whole fand was, Ps. |xxviii. 54, Deu. xi. 11,) 
you have turned into your high places for sin, have worshipped your idols upon 
the high hills, ver. 2, and now t a shall be given for a spoil in all your borders. 
What we make for a sin God will make fora spoil; for what comfort can we 
expect in that wherewith God is dishonoured ? 

2. They shall be made to part with their inheritance, with their real estates 
as well as personal, and shall be carried captives into a strange land; ver. 4, 
“Thou, even thyself,” or, thou thyself, and those that are in thee, all the inha- 
bitants, “shall discontinue from thy heritage that I gave thee.” God owns it 
was the'r heritage, and he gave it them, they had an unquestionable title to it, 
which was an aggravation of their folly in throwing themselves out of the pos- 
session of it. It is through thyself, (so some read it,) through thine own default. 
that thou art disseized. ‘Thou shalt discontinue or intermit the occupation of 
thy land. The law appointed them to let their land rest (it is the word here 
used) one ‘syed in seven, Hz, xxiii. 11. They did not observe that law, and now 
God would compel them to let it rest. Ihe land shall enjoy her sabbaths, 
Lev. xxvi. 34, *nd yet it shall be no rest to them, they shall serve their enemies 
in a land they know not. Observe, Ist. Sin works a discontinuance of our 
comforts, and deprives us of the enjoyment of that which God has given us. 
Yet, 2nd. A discontinuance of the possession is not a defeasance of the right, 
but it is intimated that upon their repentance they shall recover possession 
again. For the present “ye have kindled a fire in mine anger,” which burns so 
hot, that it seems as if it would burn for ever; and so it will unless you rprenh, 
for it is the anger of an everlasting God fastening upon immortal souls; an 
who knows the power of that anger? 


5 ‘Thus saith the Lorp ; 

Cursed de the man that trusteth in man, 
And maketh flesh his arm, 
And whose heart departeth from the Lorp. 

6 kor he shall be like the heath in the desert, 
And shall not see when good cometh ; 

But shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness’ 
Jn a salt land and not inhabited. 

7 Biessed zs the man that trusteth in the Lorn, 
And whose hope the Lorp is. 

8 For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, 
And that spreadeth out her roots by the river, 
And shall not see when heat cometh, 

But her leaf shall be green ; 
And shall not be careful in the year of drougl+ 
Neither shall cease from yielding fruit. 

9 The heart zs deceitful above all things, 

And desperately wicked : who can know it ? 

I the Lorp search the heart, 

I try the reins, 

Even to give every man according to his ways, 

And according to the fruit of his doings. 

11 As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not ; 
So he that getteth riches, and not by right, 
Shall leave them in the midst of his days, 

And at his end shall be a fool. 


It is excellent doctrine that is preached in these verses, and of general concern 
and use to us all, and it doth not appear to have any particular reference to the 
present state of Judah and Jerusalem. The prophet’s sermons were not all 

rophetical, but some of them practical; yet this discourse, which probably we 
cace here only the heads of, would be of singular use to them by way of caution, 
not to misplace their confidence in the day of their distress. Let us all learn 
what we are taught here, _ x 

First. Concerning the disappointment and vexation they will certainly meet 
with that depend upon creatures for success and relief when they are in 
trouble; ver. 5, 6, “ Cursed be the man that trusteth in man.” God pro- 
nounceth him cursed for the affront he thereby puts upon him; or, cursed, 
that is, miserable, is the man that doth so, for he leans upon a broken reed, 
which will not only fail him, but will run into his hand and pierce it. Observe, 
1. The sin here condemned. It is trusting in man; putting that confidence in 
the wisdom and power, the kindness and faithfulness of men, which should be 
placed in those attributes of God only; ais our applications to men, and 
raising our expectations from them as principal agents, whereas they are but 
instruments in the hand of Providence. Itis making flesh the arm we stay upon, 
the arm we work with, and with which we hope to work our point; the arm 
under which we shelter ourselves, and on which we depend for protection. God 
is his people’s arm, /sa. xxxiii. 2. We must not think to make any creature to 
be that to us which God has undertaken to be. Man is called flesh, to shew the 
folly of those that make him their confidence. He is flesh, that is, weak and 
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testable things.’ The new translation involves a change in the 
pointing of the Hebrew text, but this is no fatal objection to it. 

xvi. 21. The terms “mine hand and my might” may be ex- 
plained, with Dr. Henderson, of the severe afflictions to be suffer 
by Israel. @ ; 

xvii. 1. “A pen of iron” was not, like our ordinary steel pen, intended 
for writing with ink, but was like the Latin stylus, a sort of graver 
for scratching or indenting an inscription upon a piece of lead, 
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feeble, as flesh without bones or sinews, that has no strength at all in it; he is 
inactive as flesh without spirit, which is a dead thing; he is mortal and dying 


as flesh, which soon putrefies and corrupts, and is continually wasting. Nay, he | 
is false and sinful, and has lost his integrity, so his being flesh signifies, Gen. vi. 3. | 


2. The great palignity there is in this sin. It is the departure of the evil heart 
of unbelief from the living God. They that trust in man perhaps draw nigh to 
God with their mouth, and honour him with their lips, they call him their hope, 
and say they trust in him; but really their heart departeth from him; they dis- 
trust him, despise him, and decline a correspondence with him. Cleaving to the 
cistern is leaving the fountain, and is resented accordingly. 3. The fatal con- 
sequences of this sin. He that puts a confidence in man puts a cheat upon 
himself; for, ver. 6, “He shall be like the heath in the desert,” a sorry shrub, 
the product of barren ground, sapless, and useless, and worthless ; his comforts 
shall all fail him, and his hopes be blasted ; he shall wither, be dejected in him- 
self, and trampled on by all about him. When good comes he shall not see it, 
he shall not share in it; when the times mend, they shall not mend with him, 
but he “shall inhabit the parched places in the piidertenn ;” that is, his expec- 
tations shall be continually frustrated; when others have a harvest, he shall 
have ngne. They that trust to their own righteousness and strength, and think 
they can do well enough without the merit and grace of Christ, thus make flesh 
their arm, and their souls cannot prosper in graces or comforts; they can 
neither produce the fruits of acceptable services to God nor reap the fruits of 
saying blessings from him; they dwell in a dry land. 

econdly. Concerning the abundant satisfaction which they have, and will 
have, that make God their confidence, that live by faith in his providence and 
promise, that refer themselves to him and his conduct at all times, and repose 
themselves in him and his love in the most unquiet times, ver.7, 8. Observe 
1. The duty required of us. To trust in the Lord, to do our duty to him, and 
then depend upon him to bear us out in doing it; when creatures and second 
causes either deceive or threaten us, either are false to us or fierce against us, 
to commit ourselves to God as all-sufficient, both to make up the want of those 
that fail us and to protect us from those that set upon us. It is to make the 
Lord our i his fayour the good we hope for, and his power the strength we 
bope in. 2. The comfort that attends the doing of this duty. He that doth so 
“shall be as a tree planted by the waters,” a choice tree, about which great care 
has been taken to set it in the best soil, so far from being like the heath in the 
wilderness; like a tree that spreads out her roots, and thereby is firmly fixed, 
spreads them out by the rivers, whence it draws abundance of sap; which notes 
both the establishment and the comfort which they have that make God their 
hope; they are easy, they are pleasant, and enjoy a continual security and serenity 
of mind. A tree thus planted, thus watered, shall not see when heat comes, 
that is, shall not sustain any damage by the most scorching heats of summer ; it 
is so well moistened from its roots, that it shall be eat fala against 
drought. ‘Those that make God their hope, 1st. They shall flourish in credit 
and comfort, like a tree that is always green, whose leaf doth not wither; they 
shall be cheerful to themselves, and beautiful in the eyes of others. Those who 
thus give honour to God by giving him credit, God will pes honour upon them, 
and make them the ornament and delight of the places where they live, as green 
trees are. 2nd. They shall be fixed in an inward peace and satisfaction ; “ shall 
not be careful in a year of drought,” when there is want of rain, for, as it has 
seed in itself, so it has its moisture. Those that make God their hope have 
enough in him to make up the want of all creature comforts. We need not be 
solicitous about the drape tes a cistern, as long as we have the fountain. 
3rd. They shall be fruitful in holiness, and in all good works. They that trust 
in God, and by faith derive strength and grace from him, shall not cease from 
yielding fruit, they shall still be enabled to do that which will redound to the 
glory of God, the benefit of others, and their own account. ; 

Thirdly. G»ncerning the sinfulness of man’s heart, and the Divine inspection 
it is always under, ver. 9,10. It is folly to trust in man, for he is not only frail, 
but false and deceitful. We are apt to think we trust in God, and are entitled to 
the blessings here promised to them that doso. But this is a thing about, which 
our own hearts deceive us as much as any thing. We think we trust in God 
when really we do not, as appears by this, that our hopes and fears rise or fall 
according as second causes smile or frown. But it is true in general, 

1. There is that wickedness in our hearts which we ourselves are not aware 
of, and do not suspect to be there; nay, it is a common mistake among the 
children of men to think themselves, their own hearts at least, a great deal 
better than really they are. “The heart,” that is, the conscience of man in his 
corrupt and fallen state, “is deceitful above all things;” it is subtle and false, 
it is apt to supplant, (so the word properly signifies,) it is that from which 
Jacob had his name, a supplanter. It calls evil good, and good evil; puts false 
colours upon things, and cries peace to those to whom peace doth net belong. 
When men say in their hearts, that is, suffer their hearts to whisper to them, 
that either there is no God, or he doth not see, or he will not require, or they 
shall have peace,—though they go on; in these and a thousand the like sug- 
gestions the heart is deceitful; it cheats men into their own ruin, and this 
will be the aggravation of it, that they are self-deceivers, self-destroyers. 
Herein “the heart is desperately wicked,” it is deadly, it is desperate. The 
ease is bad indeed, and in a manner deplorable and past reliet, if the conscience 
which should rectify the errors of the other faculties, is itself a mother of 
falsehood and a ringleader in the delusion. What will become of a man if 
that in him which should be the candle of the Lord give a false light, if God’s 
deputy in the soul, that is intrusted to support his interests, betrays them? 
Such is the deceitfulness of the heart, that we may truly say, “ Who can know 
it?” Who can describe how bad the heart is? We cannot know our own 
hearts, not what they will do in an hour of temptation, (Hezekiah did not, 
Peter did not;) not what corrupt dispositions there are in them, nor in how 
many things they have turned aside; who can understand his errors? Much 
Coe can we know the hearts of others, or have any dependence upon them. 

ut, 

2. Whatever wickedness there is in the heart, God sees it and knows it, is per- 
fectly acquainted with it, and apprised of it ; “‘ I the Lord search the heart.” ‘his 
is true of all that is in the heart, all the thoughts of it, the quickest, and those 
that are most carelessly overlooked by ourselves; all the intents of it, the 
closest, and those that are most artfully disguised and industriously concealed 
from others. Men may be imposed upon, but God cannot. He not only searcheth 
the heart with a piercing eye, but he tries the reins, to pass a judgment upon 
what he discovers, to give every thing its true character and due weight. He 
tries as the gold is tried, whether it be standard or no; as the prisoner is tried, 
whether he be guilty or no. And this judgment he makes of the heart is in 
order to his passing judgment upon the man; it is “to give to every man 
according to his ways,” according to the desert and the tendency of them; life 
tu those that walked in the ways of lifo, and death to those that persisted in the 
paths of the destroyer; “and according to the fruit of his doings,” the effect 
and influence his doings have had upon others; or according to what is settled 
by the word of God to be the fruit of men’s doings, blessings to the obedient 
aid curses to the disobedient. Note, Therefore God is pues himself, and he 
alone, because he and hone but he knows the hearts of the children of men. 
It is true especially of all the deceitful.sess and wickedness of the heart, all its 
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wood, or other material fitted for the purpose of perpetuating a 
record. “The point of a diamond” was harder and sharper than one of 
iron, and was adapted for inscribing anything upon the most en- 
during substances. Because such things were used for lasting docu- 
ments, they are spoken of as the things which had registered Israel 8 
sin on the altars and on the hearts of the people. The “ table” was 
the tablet, plate, or other surface upon which the writing was 
executed. The general thought appears to be that the Hebrews had 
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corrupt devices, desires, and designs: God observes and discerns them; and 
which is more than any man can do, he judgeth of the overt act by the heart. 
Note, God knows more evil by us than we do by ourselves, which is a good 
reason why we should not flatter ourselves, but always stand in awe of the 
judgment of God. 

Fourthly. Concerning the curse that attends wealth unjustly gotten. Fraud 
and violence had been reigning crying sins in Judah and Jerusalem; now the 
| prophet would have those who had been guilty of these sins, and were now 


stripped of all they had, to read their sin in their punishment, ver. 11, “ He that 
| gets riches, and not by right, though he may make them his hope, he shall 
| never have joy of them. bserve, It is possible that those who use unlawful 


( succeed therein, and prosper for a time; and itisa 
| temptation to many to defraud and oppress their neighbours, when there is 
money to be got by it. He that has got treasures by vanity anda lying tongue 
may hug himself in his success, and say, | am rich, nay, and I am innocent tou, 
Hos. xii. 8, but he “shall leave them in the midst of his days,” they shall be 
taken from him or he from them; God shall cut him off with some surprising 
stroke then when he said, “ Soul, take thine ease, thou hast goods laid up for 
many years,” Lu. xii. 19, 20. He shall leave them to he knows not whom, and 
not be able to take any of his riches away with him. It intimates what a great 
vexation it is to a worldly man at death that he must leave his riches behind 
him, and justly may it be a terror to those that got them unjustly; for, though 
the wealth will not follow them to another world, the guilt will, and the 
torment ef an everlasting, “Son, remember,” Zu. xvi. 25. Thus, “at his enc 
he shall be a fool,” a Nabal, whose wealth did him no good, which he had so 
sordidly hoarded, when his heart became dead as a stone. He was a fool all 
along; sometimes perhaps his own conscience told him so, but at his end he will 
appear to be so. Those are fools indeed that are fools in their latter end; 
and so multitudes will prove who were cried up as wise men, that did well for 
themselves, Ps. xlix. 13,18. They that get grace will be wise in their latter 
end, will have the comfort of it in death, and the benefit of it to eternity 
Pr. xix, 20; but they that place their happiness in the wealth of the world, an 
right or wrong will be rich, will rue the folly of it when it is too late to rectif 
the fatal mistake. This is like “the partridge that sits on eggs and natohath 
them not,” but either they are broken, as Job xxxix. 15, or stolen, as Isa. x. 4, ot 
they become addled ; some sort of fowl there was well known among the Jews 
whose case this commonly was. The rich man takes a great deal of pains te 
get an estate together, and sits brooding upon it, but never has any comfort or 
| satisfaction in it. His projects to enrich himself by sinful courses miscarry, 
and come to nothing. Let us, therefore, be wise in time; what we get, to get 
it honestly ; and what we have, to use it charitably ; that we may lay up in sture 
a good foundation, and be wise for eternity. 


12 A glorious high throne from the beginning 
Is the place of our sanctuary. 
13 O Lorp, the hope of Israel, 
All that forsake thee shall be ashamed, [earth, 
And they that depart from me shall be written in the 
Because they have forsaken the Lorp, the fountain of 
living waters 
14 Heal me, O Lorn, and I shall be healed ; 
Save me, and I shall be saved: 
For thou art my praise. 
15 Behold, they say unto me, 
Where 7s the word of the Lorp ? let it come now. 
16 As for me, I have not hastened from deing a pastor to 
follow thee : 
Neither have I desired the woeful day; thou knowest : 
That which came out of my lips was right befor. thee. 
17 Be not a terror unto me: 
Thou art my hope in the day of evil 
18 Let them be confounded that persecute me, but let not 
me be confounded : 
Let them be dismayed, but let not me be dismayed : 
Bring upon them the day of evil, 
And destroy them with double destruction. 


Here, as often before, we have the prophet retired for private meditation, and 
alone with God. Those ministers that would have comfort in their work must 
be much so. In his converse here with God and his own heart he takes the 
liberty which devout souls sometimes use in their soliloquies, to pass from one 
thing to another, without tying themselves too strictly to the laws of method 
and coherence. ¢ . “ 

First. He acknowledgeth the great favour of God to his people in setting up 
a revealed religion among them, and gr them with Divine institutions ; 
ver. 12, “A glorious high throne from the beginning is the place of our sanc- 
tuary.” The temple at Jerusalem, where God manifested his special presence, 
where the lively oracles were lodged, where the people paid their homage to 
their sovereign, and whither they Hed for refuge in distress, was the place of 
their sanctuary. ‘That was a glorious high throne: it was a throne of holiness, 
that made it truly glorious; it was God’s throne, that made it truly high. Jeru- 
salem is called ie city of the great king, not only Israel’s king, but the king 
of the whole earth, so that it might be justly deemed the metropolis, or roya 
city, of the world. It was from the beginning so, from the first projecting of it 
by David and building of it by Solomon, 2 Chr. ii. 9. It was the honour o} 
Israel that God set up sucha glorious throne among them. ‘ As the glorious 
and high throne,’ woupyt that is heaven, ‘is the place of our sanctuary, so 
some read it. Note, All good men have a high value and veneration for the 
ordinances of God, and reckon the place of the apg a glorious high 
throne. Jeremiah mentions this here, either as a plea with God for mercy 
to their land, in honour of the throne of his glory, ch. xiy. 21, or as an aggra- 
vation of the sin of his people in forsaking God, ‘Kongh his throne was among 
them, and so profaning his crown and the place of his sanctuary. p 

Secondly. ue acknowledgeth the righteousness of God in abandoning those 
to ruin that forsook him, and revolted from their allegiance to him, ver. 13 


| means to get wealth ma 


engraven their evil practices upon their memories, and had em 
blazoned them before their eyes; or, in Dr. Blayney’s words, “ Idolatry 
was indelibly fixed in their affections and memory, as much as if it 
had been engraved with instruments capable of making the strongest 
and most durable impression upon their hearts, as upon a writing 
tablet, and upon their altars, so as to be for ever present before their 
eyes.” The next verse altogether favours this view. 

xvii. 2. What our translators here call “groves” were most 
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He speaks it to God, as subscribing both to the certainty and equity of it; 
“© Lord, the hope of” those in “Israel” that adhere to thee, “all that forsake 
thee shall be ashamed.” ‘hey must of necessity be so, for they forsake thee 
for lying vanities, which will deceive them and make them ashamed; they will 
be ashamed, for they shame themselves; they will justly be put to shame, for 
they have forsaken him who alone can keep them in countenance when troubles 
come. ‘Let them be ashamed,’ so some read it; and so it 1s a pious imprecation 
of the wrath of God upon them, or of petition for his grace to make them peni- 
tently ashamed. “They that depart from me,” that is, from the word of God 
which I have preached, they do in effect depart from God, as those that return 
to God are said to return to the prophet, ch. xv. 19. ‘hey that depart from 
thee, (so some read it,) they “shall be written in the earth;” ne shall soon 
be blotted out, as that is which is written in the dust; they shall be trampled 
upon and exposed to contempt; they belong to the earth, and shall be num- 
bered among earthly people, that lay up their treasure on earth, and whose 
names are not written in heaven. And they deserve to be thus written with 
the fools in Israel, that their folly may be made manifest unto all, because they 
have “ forsaken the Lord, the fountain of living waters,” that is, spring waters 
and that for broken cisterns. Note, God is to all that are his a fountain of 
living waters. There is a fulness of comfort in him, an overflowing, everflowing 
fulness, like that of a fountain; it is always fresh, and clear, and clean, like 
spring water, while the pleasures of sin are puddle waters. They are free to 
it; it is not a fountain sealed; they deserve, therefore, to be condemned, as 
Adam, to red earth, to which by the corruption of their nature they are allied, 
because they have forsaken the garden of the Lord, which is so well watered. 
They that depart from God are written in the earth. 

Thirdly. He prays to God for healing saving mercy for himself. If the case 
of those be so miserable that depart from God, let me always draw nigh to 
him, Ps. Ixxiii. 27, 28; and in order to that, “ Lord, heal me and save me,” 
ver. 14. Heal my backslidings, my bent to backslide, and save me from being 
carried away by the strength of the stream, to forsake thee. He was wounded 
in spirit with grief upon many accounts; Lord, heal me with thy comforts, and 
inake me easy. e was continually exposed to the malice of unreasonable 
men; Lord, save me from them, and let me not fall into their wicked hands. 
Heal me, that is, sanctify me by thy grace; save me, that is, bring me to thy 
glory. All that shall be saved ereafter are sanctified now ; unless the disease 
of sin be purged out, the soul cannot live. ‘To enforce this petition he pleads, 
1. The firm belief he had of God’s power ; “ Heal thou me, and then I shall be 
healed ;” the cure will certainly be wrought if thou undertake it; it will bea 
thorough cure, and not a palliative one. Those that come to God to be healed 
ought to be abundantly satisfied in the all-sufficiency of their physician. Save 
me, and then I shall certainly be saved, be my dangers and enemies never so 
threatening. If God holds us up we shall live; if he protect us we shall be 
safe. 2. The sincere regard he had to God’s glory ; “For thou art my praise,” 
and for that reason I desire to be healed and sayed, “that I may live and praise 
thee,” Ps. cxix. 175. Thou art he whom I praise, and the praise due to thee 
I never gave to another. Thou art he whom] glory in and boast of, for on 
thee do ee end. Thou art he that furnisheth me with continual matter for 
praise, and | have given thee the praise of the favours already bestowed upon 
me. ‘Thou shalt be my praise,’ so some read it; heal me and save me, and thou 
shalt have the glory of it; “‘ My praise shall be continually of thee,” Ps, Ixxi. 6, 
and lxxix. 13. } 

Fourthly. He complains of the ee and daring impiety of the people to 
whom he preached. It greatly troubled him, and he shews before God this 
trouble, as the servant that had slights put upon him by the guests he was 
sent to invite, “came and shewed his Lord these things.” He had faithfully 
delivered God’s message to them, and what answer has he to return to him 
that sent him? Why, ver. 15, “ Behold, they say unto me, Where is the word 
of the Lord? Let it come now,” Jsa. v.19. They bantered the prophet, and 
made a jest of that which he delivered with the greatest seriousness. 1. They 
denied the truth of what he said; If that be the word of the Lord which thou 
speakest to us, where is it? why is it not fulfilled? Thus the patience of God 
was impudently abused, as a ground to question his veracity. 2. They defied 
the terror of what he said; Let God Almighty do his worst, let all he has said 
come to pass, we shall do well enough, the lion is not so fierce as he is painted, 
Am. v. 18. Lord, to what purpose is it to speak to men that will neither 
believe nor fear ? 

Fifthly. He appeals to God concerning his faithful discharge of the office to 
which he was called, ver. 16. The people did all they could to make him 
weary of his work, to exasperate him and make him uneasy, and to tempt him 
to prevaricate and alter his message, for fear of displeasing them; but, Lord, 


saith he, thou knowest I have not yielded to them. 1. He kept constant to his | 


work. His office, instead of being his credit and_ protection, exposed him 
to reproach, contempt, and injury; and yet, saith he, “I have not hastened 
from being a pastor after thee ;” 1 have not overrun my work, nor sued for 
a discharge or a quietus. Prophets were pastors to the people, to feed them 
with the good word of God; but they were to be pastors after God, and all 
ministers must be so, according to his heart, ch. iii. 15, to follow him, and 
the directions and instructions he gives. Such a pastor Jeremiah was; and, 
though he met with as much difficulty and discouragement as ever any man 
did, yet he did not fly off as Jonah did, nor desire to be excused from going any 
more on God’s errands. _ Note, Those that are employed for God, though their 
success answer not their expectation, yet they must not therefore throw up 
their commission, but continue to follow Go , though the storm be in their 
faces. 2. He kept up his affection to the people. Though they were very 
abusive to him, he was compassionate to them: “I have not desired the woful 
day.” The day of the accomplishment of his prophecies would be a woful day 
indeed to Jerusalem, and therefore he deprecated it and wished it might never 
come; though as to himself it would be the avenging of him upon his 


n ; erse- 
cutors and the proving of him a true prophet, which they had questioned 
ver. 15, and upon those accounts he might be tempted to desire it. Notes God 


doth not, and therefore ministers must not, desire the death of sinners, but 
rather that they may turn and live. Though we warn of the woful day, we 
must not wish for it, but rather weep because of it, as Jeremiah did. 3. He 
kept close to his instructions. Though he might have curried favour with the 
people, or at least have avoided their displeasure, if he had not been so sharp 
in his reproofs and severe in his threatenings, yet he would deliver his message 
faithfully; and that he had done so was a comfort to him; Lord, “thou 
knowest that which came out of my lips was right before thee,” that is, it 
exactly agreed with what I had received from thee, and therefore thou art 
reflected upon in their quarrelling with me. Note, If what we say and do be 
right before God, we may easily despise the reproaches and censures of men; 
it is a small thing to be judged of their judgment. 

Sixthly. He humbly begs of God that he would own him and protect him, 
and carry him on cheerfully in that work to which God had so plainly called 
him, and he had so sincerely devoted himself. ‘I'wo things he here desires: 

1. That he might have comfort in serving the God that sent him; ver. 17, “Be 
not thou a terror to me.” Surely more is implied than is expressed; Be thou a 
comfort to me, and let thy favour rejoice my heart and encourage me, when my 


probably images of Ashtoreth, or portions of trees regarded as her 
emblems. If separate images are understood, they were doubtless 
suspended upon the green trees, and not “by” them, as our version 
suggests. 

“xvii. 6. Instead of “heath ”? some, and perhaps all who are familiar 
with the productions of Bible lands, say that a sort of juniper is 
intended here. Dr. Robinson, the traveller, observes that the Arabic 
name for this juniper is still almost identical with the name used by 
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enemies do all they can to lig bas and either to driv¢ me from my work o 
make me drive on heavily in it. ote, The best have that in them which might 
justly make God a terror to them, as he was for some time to Job, ch. vi. 43 
to Asaph, Ps. lxxvii. 3; to Heman, Ps. Ixxxviii. 15. And this is that which 
good men, “ knowing the terrors of the Lord,” dread and deprecate more than 
any thing; nay, whatever frightful accidents might befal them, or how for- 
midable soever their enemies may appear to them, they can do well enough, so 
long as God is not a terror to them. He pleads, “’Thou art my hope,” and 
then nothing else is my fear, no, not “in the day of evil,” when it is most threat- 
ening, most pressing. My dependence is upon thee, and therefore be not a 
terror tome. Note, Those that by faith make God their confidence shall have 
him for their comfort in the worst of times, if it be not their own fault. If we 
make him our trust we shall not find him our terror. 

2. That he oe have courage in dealing with the people to whom he was 
sent, ver. 18. They persecuted him, who should have entertained and encou- 
raged him; Lord, saith he, let them be confounded, that is, let them be over- 
powered by the convictions of the word, and made ashamed of their obstinacy, 
or else let the judgments threatened be at length executed upon them; but let 
not me be confounded, let not me be terrified by their menaces, so as to.betray 
my trust. Note, God’s ministers have work to do which they need not to be 
either ashamed or afraid to go on in, but they do need be helped by the Divine 

race to go on in it without shame or fear. Jeremiah had not desired the woful 
aa upon his country in general, but as to his persecutors, in a just and holy 
indignation at their malice he prays, “ eden) upon them the day of evil,” in hopes 
the bringing it upon them might prevent the bringing of it upon the country; 
if they were taken away the people would be better, therefore “destroy them 
with a double destruction,” that is, let them be utterly destroyed, root and 
branch, and let the prospect of that destruction be their present confusion. 
This the prophet prays, not at all that he might be avenged, nor so much that 
he eee eased, but that the Lord may be known by the judgments which he 
executeth. 


19 Thus said the Lorp unto me; Go and stand 
in the gate of the children of the people, whereby 
the kings of Judah come in, and by the which they 
go out, and in all the gates of Jerusalem; 20 And 
say unto them, Hear ye the word of the Lorp, ye 
kings of Judah, and all Judah, and all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, that enter in by these gates: 21 Thus 
saith the Lorp; Take heed to yourselves, and bear 
no burden on the sabbath day, nor bring it in by the 
gates of Jerusalem; 22 Neither carry forth a bur- 
den out of your houses on the sabbath day, neither 
do ye any work, but hallow ye the sabbath day, as I 
commanded your fathers. 23 But they obeyed not, 
neither inclined their ear, but made their neck stiff, 
that they might not hear, nor receive instruction. 
24 And it shall come to pass, 

If ye diligently hearken unto me, saith the Lorn, 

To bring in no burden through the gates of this city on 
the sabbath day, 

But hallow the sabbath day, to do no work therein ; 

Then shall there enter into the gates. of this city 

Kings and princes sitting upon the throne of David, 

Riding in chariots and on horses, 

They, and their princes, 

The men of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem : 

And this city shall remain for ever. 

And they shall come from the cities of Judah, 

And from the places about Jerusalem, 

And from the land of Benjamin, and from the plain, 

And from the mountains, and from the south, 

Bringing burnt offerings, and sacrifices, 

And meat offerings, and incense, 

And bringing sacrifices of praise, unto the house of the 

But if ye will not hearken unto me Lorp. 

To hallow the sabbath day, and not to bear a burden, 

Even entering in at the gates of Jerusalem on the sab- 
bath day ; 

Then will I kindle a fire in the gates thereof, 

And it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, 

And it shall not be quenched. 


These verses are a sermon concerning sabbath sanctification; it is a word 
which the prophet received from the Lord, and was ordered to deliver in the 
most solemn, public manner to the people; for they were sent not only to 
reprove sin, and to press obedience in general, but eid must descend to par- 
ticulars. ‘This message concerning the sabbath probably was sent in the days 
of Josiah, for the furtherance of that work of reformation which he set on four, 


25 


26 


27 


Jeremiah. Dr. Tristram calls attention to the same fact, and re- 
marks that there is no true “heath” in Palestine south of the 
Lower Lebanon. With reference to the expression, ‘‘a salt land,” 
it is only necessary to say that in many places lands pervaded by 
salt are to be found. 

xvii. 11. The words “as the partridge sitteth on eggs, and 
batcheth them not,” are not a good translation. Henderson renders 
them “as the partridge sitteth on eggs which it hath not laid,” and 
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all the promises here, ver. 25, 26, are such as I think we scarce find, when 
things came nearer to the extremity. This message must be proclaimed in all 
the places of concourse, and therefore in the gates, not only because through 
them people were continually passing and repassing, but because in them they 
kept their courts, and laid up their stores, It must be proclaimed (as the king 
or queen is usually proclaimed) at the court gate first, the gate by which the 
kings of Judah use to come in and go out, ver. 19. Let them be told their duty 
first, particularly this duty; for, if sabbaths be not sanctified as they should be, 
the rulers of Judah are to be contended with; so they were, Neh. xiii. 17, for 
they are certainly wanting in their duty. He must also preach it in all the gates 
of Jerusalem. It is a matter of great and general concern, therefore let all take 
notice of it. Let the kings of Judah hear the word of the Lord, for, as high as 
they are, he is above them; and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for, as mean as 
oe are, he takes notice of them, and of what they say and do on sabbath days. 
serve 
First. How the sabbath is to be sanctified, and what is the law concerning its 
ver, 21, 22, 1. They must rest from their worldly employments on the sabbath 
day, must do no servile work. They must bear no burthen into the city, or out 
of tt; into their houses, or out of them; neither husbandmen’s burthens of corn 
carried in, nor muck carried out; nor tradesmen’s burthens of wares or merchan- 
dizes imported or exported. There must not a loaded horse, or cart, or waggon, 
be seen on the sabbath day, either in the streets or in the roads. The porters 
must not ply on that day, nor must the servants be suffered to fetch in pro- 
visions or fuel. It is a day of rest, and must not be made a day of labour, unless 
n case of necessity. 2. They must apply themselves to that which is the proper 
work and business of the day ; “‘ Hallow ye the sabbath ;” that is, consecrate it 
to the honour of God, and spend it in his service and worship; and it is in order 
to this that worldly business must be laid aside, that we may be entire for, and 
intent upon, that work, which requires and deserves the whole man. 3. They 
must herein be very circumspect; “Take heed to yourselves,” watch against 
every thing that borders upon the profanation of the sabbath. Where God is 
jealous, we must be cautious. “Take heed to yourselves,” for it is at your peril 
if you rob God of that part of your time which he has reserved to himself. 
‘Take heed to your souls,’ so the word is. In order to the right sanctifyin 
of sabbaths, we must look well to the frame of our spirits, and have a watchfu 
eye upon all the motions of the-inward man. Let not the soul be burthened 
with the cares of this world on sabbath days, but let that be employed, even 
all that is within us, in the work of the day. And, 4. He refers them to the law, 
the statute in this case made and provided. ‘This is no new imposition upon 
you, but is what “I commanded your fathers;” it is an ancient law, it was an 
article of the orignal contract; fay, it was a command to the patriarchs. 
Secondly. How the sabbath had been profaned, ver. 23. Von fathers were 
required to keep holy the sabbath day, “ but they obeyed not ;” they “hardened 
their necks” against this as well as other commands that were given them. 
This is mentioned to shew that there needed a reformation in this matter, and 
that God had a just controversy with them for the long transgressiou of this 
law which they had been guilty of. They hardened their necks against this 
command, that they might not hear and receive instruction concerning other 
commands. Where sabbaths are neglected, all religion sensibly goes to gaan 
Thirdly. What pieseinaa God had in store for them, if they would make con- 
science of sabbath sanctification. Though their fathers had been guilty of the 
profanation of the sabbath, they should not only not smart for it, but their city 
and nation should recover its ancient glory, if aad would keep sabbaths better, 
ver. 2426. Let them take care to hallow the sabbath, and do no work therein; 
and then, 1. The court shall flourish. Kings in succession, or the many 
branches of the royal family at the same time, all as great as kings, with other 
the princes that sit upon the thrones of judgment, the thrones of the house of 
David, Ps. cxxii. 5, shall ride in great pomp through the gates of Jerusalem, 
some in chariots, and some on horses, attended with a numerous retinue of the 
men of Judah. Note, The honour of the government is the joy of the kingdom 
and the support of religion would contribute greatly to both, 2. The city shall 
flourish. Let there be a face of religion kept up upon Jerusalem, by sabbath 
sanctification, that it may answer its title, the holy city, and then it shall remain 
for ever, shall for ever be inhabited, so the word may be rendered; it shall not 
be destroyed and csepee led, as it is threatened to be. Wh, tever supports 
religion tends to establish the civil interests of a land. 3. The country shall 
flourish. The cities of Judah, and the land of Benjamin, shall be replenished 
with vast numbers of inhabitants, and those abounding in plenty, and living in 
peace, which will appear by the multitude and value of their offerings which 
they shall present to God. And by this the pomeinine of a country may be 
judged of, what doth it do for the honour of God? Those that starve their 
religion, either they are poor, or are in a fair way to be so. 4. The church shall 
flourish. Meat offerings and incense, and sacrifices of praise, shall be brought 
to the house of the Lord, for the maintenance of the service of that house, and 
the servants that attend it. God’s institutions shall be conscientiously observed ; 
no sacrifices and incense shall be offered to idols, and alienated from God, but 
every thing shall go in the right channel. They shall have both occasion and 
hearts to bring sacrifices of praise to God. This is made an instance of their 
prosperity. Then a people truly flourish, when religion flourisheth among 
them. And this is the effect of sabbath sanctification. When that branch of 
religion is kept up, other instances of it are kept up likewise; but when that is 
lost, devotion is lost either in superstition or profaneness. It is a true observa- 
tion which some have made, that the streams of all religion run either deep or 
shallow, according as the banks of the sabbath are kept up or neglected. 
Fourthly. What judgments they must expect would come upon them, if they 
persisted in the profanation of the sabbath; ver. 27, “If ye will not hearken to 
me” in this matter, to keep the gates shut on sabbath days, so that there ma 
be no unnecessary entering in, or going out on that day,—if you will brea 
through the inclosure of the Divine law, and lay that day in common with other 
days,—know that God will kindle a fire in the gates of your city; intimating, that 
it shall be kindled by an enemy besieging the city, and assaulting the gates, and 
who shall take this course to force their entrance. Justly will those gates be 
fired that are not used, as they ought to be, to shut out sin, and to keep people 
in to an attendance on their duty. This fire shall devour even the palaces of 
Jerusalem, where the princes and nobles dwell, who did not use their power 
aad interest as they ought to have done, to keep up the honour of God’s sab- 
baths ; but it shall not be quenched till it has laid the whole city in ruins. This 
was fulfilled by the army of the Chaldeans, ch. lii.13, The profanation of the 
sabbath is a sin for which God has often contended with a people by fire. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In this chapter we have, I. A general declaration of God’s ways in dealing with nations 
and kingdoms ; that he can easily do what he will with them, as easily as the potter can 
with the clay, ver. 1—6. But that he certainly will do what is just and fair with them; 
if he threaten thee ruin, yet, upon their repentance, he will return in mercy to them ; 
and when he is coming towards them in mercy nothing but their sin will stop the pro- 
gress of his favours, ver. 7—10. II. A particular demonstration of the folly of the men 
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of Judah and Jerusalem, in departing from their God to idols, and so bringing rvia 
upon themselves, notwithstanding the fair warnings given them, and God's kind irien- 
tions towards them, ver. 11—17. III. The prophet’s complaint to God of the base 
ingratitude, and unreasonable malice of his enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and 
his prayers against them, ver. 18—23. 


Hd word which came to Jeremiah from the 

Lorn, saying, 2 Arise, and go down to the 
potter’s house, and there I will cause thee to hear 
my words. 3 Then I went down to the potter’s 
house, and, behold, he wrought a work on the wheels. 
4 And the vessel that he made of clay was marred in 
the hand of the potter: so he made it again another 


POTTER AT WORK, 


vessel, as seemed good to the potter to make zt. 6 
Then the word of the Lorp came to me, saying, 
6 O house of Israel, cannot I do with you 
As this potter ? saith the Lorp. 
Behold, as the clay zs in the potter's hand, 
So are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel. 
7 At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, 
To pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy 7¢; 
8 If that nation, against whom I have pronounced, 
Turn from their evil, 
I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. 
9 And at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation 
and concerning a kingdom, 
To build and to plant 7; 
If it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, 
Then I will repent of the good, wherewith I said I would 
benefit them. 


The prophet is here sent to the potter’s house, (he knew where to find it,) not 
to preach a sermon, as before, to the gates of Jerusalem, but to prepare a 
sermon, or rather, to receive it ready prepared. Those needed not to study 
their sermons that had them, as he had this, by immediate inspiration. ‘“ Go to 
the potter’s house,” and observe how he manageth his work, “and there I will 
cause thee,” by silent whispers, “to hear my words.” ‘There thou shalt receive 
a message to be delivered to the people. Note, Those that would know God’s 
mind must observe his appointments, and attend there where they may hear his 
word. The prophet was never disobedient to the heavenly vision, and therefore 
went to the potter’s house, ver. 3, and took notice how “he wrought his work 
upon the wheels,” just as he pleased, with a great deal of ease, and in a little 
time. And, ver. 4, when a lump of clay, that he designed to form into one 
shape, either proved too stiff, or had a stone in it, or some way or other came 
to be “marred in his hand,” he presently turned it into another shape; if it 
will not serve for a vessel of honour, it will serve for a vessel of dishonour, 
just as seems good to the potter. It is probable Jeremiah knew well enouzh 

ow the potter wrought his work, and how easily he threw it into what form he 

leased ; but he must go and observe it now, that, having the idea of it fresh in 
Ris mind, he might the more readily and distinctly apprehend that truth which 
God designed thereby to represent to him, and might the more intelligently 
explain it to the people. God used similitudes by his servants the prophets, 
Hos. xii. 10, and it was requisite they should themselves understand the simili- 
tudes they used. Ministers will make a good use of their converse with the 
business and affairs of this life, if they learn thereby to speak more plainly aid 
familiarly to people about the things of God, and to expound Scripture com- 
parisons. For they ought to make all their knowledge some way or other 
serviceable to their profession. Now let us see what the message is which 
Jeremiah receives, and is intrusted with the delivery of, at the cree house. 
While he looks carefully upon the potter’s work, God darts into his mind these 
two great truths, which he must preach to the house of Israel: ; cing 

First. That God hath both an incontestable authority and an irresistible 
ability to form and fashion kingdoms and nations as he pleaseth, so as to serve 
his own purposes, “Cannot I do with ycu as this potter? saith the Lord, 


10 


refers to the ancient idea that the partridge stole from others the 
eggs which filled her nest. Scott thinks it doubtful whether the 
partridge is meant, so does Boothroyd. Jarchi thinks it should be 
the cuckoo; Bochart supposes the woodcock or the snipe is meant. 
Amid so much diversity of opinion, it is safest to rely on the best 
recent authorities, who generally agree that the partridge is meant. 
Its nests are very often robbed of the eggs by men who use them as 
food; and most likely the text alludes to plundering the nest. 


xvii. 13. The phrase “ written in the earth” has been illustrate | 
by reference to the Oriental practice of writing upon the ground, or 
uponsand. They had been at great pains to secure a permanent aml 
conspicuous record of their sins (verse 1), but they themselves would 
leave no enduring memorial, any more than if their names had been 
scrawled in the dust. Some change of the translation seems needed 
to connect verses 12 and 13, and we may render them, “ A throne of 
glory, high from the beginning, the place of our sanctuary, the 
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rer. 6. Have not I as absolute a power over you in respect both of might and 
mght? Nay, God has a clearer ttle to a dominion over us than the potter has 
over the clay, for he only gives it its form, whereas we have both matter and 
form from God. “As the clay is in the potter’s hand” to be moulded and 
shaped as he pleases, “so are ye in my hand.” This intimates, 1. That God 
has an incontestable sovereignty over us, is not debtor to us, may dispose of us 
as he thinks fit, and is not accountable to us; and it would be as absurd for us 
to dispute this as for the clay to quarrel with the potter. 2, That it is a very 
easy thing with God to make what use he pleaseth of us, and what changes he 
pleaseth with us, and we cannot resist him. One turn of the hand, one turn of 
the wheel, quite alters the shape of the clay, makes it a vessel, unmakes it, new 
makes it. Thus are our times in God’s hand, and not in our own, and it is in 
vain for us to strive with him. It is spoken here of nations; the most politic, 
the most potent, are what God is pleased to make them, and no other: see this 
explained by Job, ch. xii. 23, ‘He increaseth the nations and destroyeth them; 
he enlareetli the nations, and straiteneth them again;” Ps. cvii. 33, Ge. ; and 
compare Jub xxxiv. 29, “ All nations before God are as the drop of the bucket,” 
soon wiped away; ‘or the small dust of the balance,” soon blown away, 
Jsa. xl. 15, and therefore no doubt as easily managed as the clay by the potter. 
3. That God will not be a loser by any, in his glory, at long run; but if he 
be net glorified by them he will be glorified upon them. If the potter’s vessel 
be marred for one use, it shall serve for another. Those that will not be monnu- 
ments of mercy shall be monuments of justice; “ The Lord has made all things 
for himself, yea, even the wicked for the day of evil,” Pr. xvi. 4. _God formed 
us out of the clay, /vb xxxiii. 6. Nay, and we are still as clay in his hands, 
dsa. \xiv. 8. And has not he the same power over us that the potter has over 
the clay ? Rom. ix. 21. And are not we bound to submit, as the clay, to the 
potter’s wisdom and will? J/sa. xxix. 15, 16; xlv. 9. 


Secondly. That in the exercise of this authority and ability he always goes by | 


fixed rules of equity and goodness. He dispenseth favours indeed in a way of 
sovereignty. but never punisheth by arbitrary power. “ High is his right hand,” 
yet he rules not with a high hand, but as it follows there, “Justice and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne,” Ps. Ixxxix. 13, 14. God asserts his 
despotic power, and tells us what he might do, but at the same time assures us 
he will act as a righteous and merciful judge. 

1. When God is coming against us in ways of judgment, we may be sure it is 
for our sins, which shall appear by this, that national repentance will stop the 
progress of the judgments; ver. 7, 8, “If God speak concerning a nation, to 
;iuck up” its fences that secure it, and so lay it open; its fruit-trees that adorn 
and enrich it, and so leave it desolate; to pall down its fortifications, that the 
enemy may have liberty to enter in; its habitations, that the inhabitants may be 
under a necessity of going out, and so destroy it as either a vineyard or a city 
is destroyed ;—in this case, if that nation take the alarm, and repent of their 
sins, and reform their lives, turn every one from his evil way, and returr to God, 
God will graciously accept them, will not proceed in his controversy, will return 
m mercy to them, and, though he cannot change his mind; he will change his way, 
so that it may be said, he “‘repents him of the evil he said he would do to them.” 
Thus often, in the time of the judges, when the oppressed people were penitent 
people, still God raised them up saviours; and when they turned to God their 
affairs presently took a new turn. It was Nineveh’s case, and we wish it had 
oftener been Jerusalem’s: see 2 Chr. vii. 14. It is an undoubted truth, that 
a sincere conversion from the evil of sin, will be an effectual prevention of the 
evil of punishment; and God can as easily raise up a penitent people from their 
— as the potter can make anew the vessel of clay, when it was marred in his 

and. 

2. When God is coming towards us in ways of mercy, if any stop be given to 
the progress of that mercy, it is nothing but sin that gives it; ver. 9, 10, “If God 
speak concerning a nation, to build and to plant it,” that is, to advance and 
establish all the true interests of it, it is his husbandry, and his building, 
1 Cor. iii. 9; and if he speak in favour of it, it is done, it is increased, it is 
enriched, it is enlarged, its trade flourisheth, its government is settled in good 
hands, and all its affairs ob ke and its enterprises succeed. But if this 
nation, which God is thus loading with benefits, “do evil in his sight, and obey 
not his voice;” if it lose its virtue, and become debauched and profane; if 
religion grow into contempt, and vice get to be fashionable, and so be kept in 
countenance and reputation, and there be a general decay of serious godliness 
among them; then God will turn his hand against them, will pluck up what 
he was planting, and pull down what he was building, ch. xlv. 4. The good 
work that was in the doing shall stand still, and be let fall; and what favours 
were farther designed shall be withheld, and this is called his “repenting of the 
good wherewith he said he would benefit them,” as he changed his purpose 
concerning Eli's house, 1 Sam. ii. 30, and hurried Israel back into the wilder- 
ness, when he had brought them within sight of Canaan, Note, Sin is the great 
mischief-maker between God anda people. It forfeits the benefit of his pro- 
mises, and spoils the success of their prayers. It defeats his kind intentions 
eoncerning them, Hos. vii. 1, and baffles their pleasing expectations from him. 
It ruins their comforts, prolongs their grievances, brings them into straits, and 
retards their deliverances, Jsa. lix. 1, 2. 


11 Now therefore go to, speak to the men of Judah, 
And to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, saying, 
Thus saith the Lorp ; 

Behold, I frame evil against you, 
And devise a device against you : 
Return ye now every one from his evil way, 
And make your ways and your doings good. 


12 And they said, There is no hope: 
But we will walk after our own devices, 
And we will every one do the imagination of his evil 
18 Therefore thus saith the Lorp ; [heart. 
Ask ye now among the heathen, 
Who hath heard such things: 
The virgin of Israel hath done a very horrible thing. 
i4 Will @ man leave the snow of Lebanon which cometh 


from the rock of the field ? 
Or shall the cold flowing waters that come from another 
place be forsaken ? 


expectation of Israel, O Lord, all who forsake thee,” &. Or. Hender- 
son similarly joins the two verses. 

xvii. 16. Though it is obscure, the translation of the first clause 
is intended to mean, “I have not hastily ceased to act as a pastor or 
shepherd following thee.” 

xvii. 19. The gate of the children of the people, by which the 
kings go in and out, will be the chief gate of the city ; perhaps that 
now called the Jaffa gate. 
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15 Because my people hath forgotten me, they have burned 
incense to vanity, 
And they have caused them to stumble in their ways from - 
the ancient paths, 
To walk in paths, iz a way not cast up; 
16 To make their land desolate, and a perpetual hissing ; 
Livery one that passeth thereby shall be astonished, and 
wag his head. 
17 I will scatter them as with an east wind before the enemy; 
I will shew them the back, and not the face, in the day 
of their calamity. 


These verses seem to be the application of the general truths laid down ir 
sie rectus part of the chapter to the nation of the Jews and their present 
state. 

First. God was now speaking concerning them, to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and to destroy; for it is that part of the rule of judgment that their 
case agrees with, ver. 11. Go and tell them, saith God, “ Behold, I frame evil 
against you, and devise a device against you,” Providence, in all its opera- 
tions, is pa working towards your ruin. Look upon your carriage towards 
God, and you cannot but see that you deserve it; look upon his dealings with 
you, and you cannot but see that he designs it. He frames evil, as the potter 
frames the vessel, so as to answer the end. 
; Secondly. He invites them by repentance and reformation to meet him in 
the way of his judgments, and so to prevent his farther proceedings against 
them; “ Return ye now every one from his evil ways,” that so, according to the 
rule before laid down, God may turn from the evil he had purposed to do unto 
you, and that providence, which seemed to have been framed like a vessel on 
the wheel against you, shall presently be thrown into a new shape, and the 
issue shall be in favour of you. Note, The warnings of God’s word, and the 
threatenings of his providence, should be improved by us as strong induce- 
ments to us to reform our lives; in which it is not enough to turn from our 
evil ways, but we must make our ways and our doings good, conformable to 
the rule, to the law. 

Thirdly. He foresees their obstinacy, and their perverse refusal to comply . 
with this invitation, though it tended so much to their own benefit; ver. 12, 
“ They said, here is no hope.” If we must not be delivered unless we return 
from our evil ways, we may even despair of ever being delivered, for we are 
resolved “we will walk after our own devices.” It is to no purpose for the 
prophets to say any more to us, to use any more arguments, or press the 
matter any farther, we will have our way whatever it costs us; “we will do 
every one the imagination of his own evil heart,” and will not be under the 
restraint of the Divine law. Note, That which ruins sinners is affecting to 
live as they list. They call it liberty to live at large, whereas for a man to be 
a slave to his lusts is the worst of slaveries. See how strangely some men’s 
hearts are hardened by the deceitfulness of sin, that they will not so much as 
promise amendment; nay, they set the judgments of God at defiance; We will 
Fo on with our own devices, and let God go on with his, and we will venture 

he issue. 

Fourthly. He upbraids them with the monstrous folly of their obstinacy, 
and their hating to be reformed. Surely never were people guilty of such an 
absurdity, never any that pretended to reason acted so unreasonably ; yer. 13, 
“Ask ye among the heathen,” even those that had not the benefit of Divine 
revelation, no oracles, no prophets, as Judah and Jerusalem had, yet even 
among them, ““Who hath heard such a thing?” The Ninevites, when thus 
warned, turned from their evil ways. Some of the worst of men, when they 
are told of their faults, especially when yen begin to smart for them, will at 
least promise reformation, and say they will endeavour to mend. But “the 
virgin of Israel” bids defiance to repentance, is resolved to go on frowardly, 
whatever conscience and_providence say to the contrary, and thus “hath done 
a very horrible thing.” She should have preserved herself pure and chaste for 
God, who had espoused her to himself; but she has alienated herself from him, 
and refuseth to return to him. Note, It is a horrible thing, enough to make 
one tremble to think of it, that those who have made their condition sad by 
sinning should make it desperate by refusing to reform. Wilful impeniteney 
is the grossest self-murder, and that is a horrible thing, which we should abhor 
the thought of. He shews their folly in two things: 

1. In the nature of the sin itself that they were guilty of. They forsook God 
for idols, which was the most horrible thing that could be, for they perfectly 
put a cheat upon themselves, ver. 14,15. Will a thirsty traveller leave the 
snow, that being melted runs down from the mountains of Lebanon, and, pass- 
ing over the rock of the field, flows in clear, clean, crystal streams; will he 
leave these, pass these by, and think to mend himself with some dirty puddle 
water? Or, “shall the cold abe Bie that come from any other place be 
forsaken” in the heat of summer? No; when men are parched with heat and 
drought, and meet with cooling, refreshing streams, they will make use of 
them, and not turn their backs upon them. ‘The margin reads it, ‘ Will a man 
that is travelling the road leave my fields, which are plain and level, for a rock 
that is rough and hard, or for the snow of Lebanon, which, lying in great 
drifts, makes the road impassable?’ ‘Or shall the running waters be for- 
saken for the strange cold water?’ No; in these things men know when 
they are well, and will keep so: they will not leave a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty. But “my people hath forgotten me,” ver. 15, hath quitted a fountain 
of living waters for broken cisterns; they have burned incense to idols that 
are as vain as vanity itself, that are not what they pretend to be, nor can 
perform what is expected from them. They had not the common wit of tra- 
vellers, but even their leaders caused them to err, and they were content to 
be misled. Ist, They left the ancient paths, which were appointed by the 
Divine law, which had been walked in by all the saints, which was therefore 
the right way to their Journey’s end, a safe way, and being well tracked was 
both easy to hit and easy to walk in. But when they were advised to keep 
to the good old wae they positively said they would not, ch. vi. 16. 2nd. They 
chose bypaths. They walked in.a way not cast up, not in the highway, the 
king’s highway, in which they might travel safely, and which would certainly 
lead them to their right end, but in a dirty way, a rough way, a way in which 
they could not but stumble. Such was the way of idolatry, 
of all iniquity; it is a false way, it is a way of aida agblG 
way they chose to walk in, and lead others in. 

2. In the mischievous consequences of it. Though the thing itself had been 
ill they might have had some excuse for it if they could have promised them- 
selves any good out of it; but the direct tendency of it was “to make their 
land desolate,” and consequently themselves miserable, (for so the inhabitantg 


such is the way 
cks, and yet this 


xvii. 26. The burnt-offerings were the animals intended as 
such; the sacrifices were the sin-offerings; the meat-offerings were 
what are called unbloody sacrifices, as peace-offerings ; sacrifices of 
praise were thank-offerings. The enumeration of localities from 
which these should be brought is very exact. “The plain” was the 
shephelah or low land towards the Mediverranean ; “‘ the mountains ” 
was the hilly region of Judah; “the south” was the N-geb or south 
and south-western part of Palestine. 
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must needs be if their pone be laid waste,) and both themselves and their 
and “a perpetual hissing.” Those deserve to be hissed that have fair warn- 
ing given them and will not takeit. “ Every one that passeth by” their land 
shall make his remarks upon it, and “shall be astonished and wag his head,” 
some pcan, others commiserating, others triumphing in the desolations 
of a country that had been the glory of all lands. They shall wag their heads 
in derision, upbraiding .them with their folly in forsaking God and their duty, 
and so pulling this misery upon their own heads. Note, Those that barott 
from God will justly be made the scorn of all about them; and having re- 
bronebee aie Lord will themselves be a reproach. Their land being made 
esolate in pursuance of their destruction, it is threatened, ver. 17, “I will 
scatter them as with an east wind,” which is fierce and violent, by it they shall 
be hurried to and fro before the enemy, and find no way open to escape. They 
shall not only flee before the enemy,—that they may do, and yet make an 
ree retreat,—but they shall be scattered, some one way and some another. 
nd th 
not the face in the day of their calamity.” Our calamities may be easily borne 
if God look towards us, and smile upon us when we are under them, if he 
countenance us and shew us favour. But if he turn the back upon us, if he 
shew himself displeased, if he be deaf to our prayers, and refuse us his help, 
if he forsake us, leave us to ourselves, and stand at a distance from us, we are 
uite undone. “If he hide his face, who then can behold him?” Job xxxiv. 29. 
erein God would deal with them as they had dealt with him, ch. ii. 27; “ They 
have turned their back unto me, and not their face.” It is a righteous thing 
with God to shew himself strange to those in the day of their trouble who have 
shewed themselves rude and undutiful to him in their prosperity. This will 
have its full accomplishment in that day, when God will say to those that, 
though they have been professors of pists yet were workers of iniquity, 
“Depart from ine, | know you not, nay, 


never knew you.” 
18 Then said they, 
Come, and let us devise devices against Jeremiah ; 
For the law shall not perish from the priest, 
Nor counsel from the wise, 
Nor the word from the prophet 
Come, and let us smite him with the tongue, 
And let us not give heed to any of his words. 


19 Give heed to me, O Lorp, 
And hearken to the voice of them that contend with me. 
20 Shall evil be recompensed for good ?. 
For they have digged a pit for my soul. 
Remember that I stood before thee to speak good for them, 
And to turn away thy wrath from them. 
21 Therefore deliver up their children to the famine, 
And pour out their dood by the force of the sword ; 
And let their wives be bereaved of their children, and be 
And let their men be put to death ; [ widows ; 
Let their young men ée slain by the sword in battle. 
22 Let a cry be heard from their houses, 
When thou shalt bring a troop suddenly upon them: 
For they have digged a pit to take me, k 
And hid snares for my feet. 
23 Yet, Lorn, thou knowest all their counsel against me to 


Forgive not their iniquity, [slay me: 


Neither blot out their sin from thy sight, 
But let them be overthrown before thee ; 
Deal thus with them in the time of thine anger. 


The prophet here, as sometimes before, brings in his own affairs, but very 
much for instruction to us. 

First. See here what are the common methods of the persecutors. 
see this in Jeremiah’s enemies, ver. 18. " 

1. They laid their heads together, to consult what they should do against 
him, both to be revenged on him for what he had said and to stop his mouth 
for the future. “ They said, Come, and let us devise devices against Jeremiah.” 
The enemies of God’s people and ministers have been often very crafty them- 
selves, and confederate with one another to do them mischief. What they 
cannot act to the prejudice of religion separately they will try to do in concert. 
“The wicked plotteth against the just.” Caiaphas, and the chief priests and 
elders, did so against our blessed Saviour himself. The opposition which the 
gates of hell give to the kingdom of heaven is carried on with a great deal of 
cursed policy. God had said, ver. 11, “I devise a device against you;” and 
now, as if they resolved to be quits with him, and to outwit Infinite Wisdom 
itself, they resolve to devise devices against God’s prophet, not only against 
his person, but against the word he delivered to them, which they thought, by 
their subtle management, to defeat. O the prodigious madness of those that 
hope to disannul God’s counsel! : 

2. Herein they pretended a mighty zeal for the church, which they suggested 
was in danger if Jeremiah was tolerated to preach as he did. “ Come,” say 
they, let us silence and crush him, for “the law shall not perish from the 

riest;” the law of truth is in their mouths, Mal. ii. 6, and there we will seek 
it; the administration of ordinances according to the law is in their hands, and 
neither the one nor the other shall be wrested from them, “ Counsel shall not 

erish from the wise;” the administration of public affairs shall always be 
odged with the privy counsellors, and ministers of state, to whom it belongs. 
Nor shall the word perish from the prophets; they mean those of their own 
choosing, that prophesied to them smooth things, and flattered them with 
visions of peace. ‘Iwo things they insinuated: Ist. That Jeremiah could not 
be himself a true prophet, but was a pretender, and an usurper; because he 
was neither commissioned by the priests nor concurred with the other pro- 
hets, whose authority therefore will be despised if he be suffered to go on. 
Te Jeremiah be regarded as an oracle, farewell the reputation of our priests, 


We may 


xviii. 2—4. These verses clearly show that the potter’s wheel was 
known among the Jews in Jeremiah’s time. It is true that the word 
for “ wheels” literally means “stones,” but that is probably because 
the flat circular wheels of the potter were made of stone. There are 
im the Egyptian monuments representations which illustrate this 

assage. Rude earthen vessels are found at Jerusalem at a great 
epth below the surface; and the extent to which the manufacture 
was carried may be inferred from the fact that a place near the city 


at which completes their misery is, “I will shew them the back, and_ 
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our wise men, and prophets; but that must be supported, which is reason 
enough why he must be suppressed. 2nd. That the matter of his propnecies 
could not be from God, because it reflected sometimes upon the prophets aud 
priests. He charged them with heing the ringleaders of all the mischief, 
ch. v. 31; and deceiving the people, ch. xiv. 14; he had foretold that their heart 
should perish, and be astonished, ch. iv. 9; that “the wise men should be dis- 
mayed,” ch. viii. 9, 10; that the priests and prophets should be intoxicated, 
ch. xiii. 13. Now this galled them more than anything else. Presumins upon 
the promise of God’s presence with their priests and prophets, they could not 
believe he would ever leave them. The guides of the church must needs be 
infallible, and therefore he who foretold thgir being infatuated must be con- 
demned as a false prophet. Thus, under co.our of zeal for the church, have its 
best friends been run down, 

3. They agreed to do all they could do to blast his reputation; “ Come, let us 
smite him with the tongue,” put him into au ill name, fasten an ill character 
upcen him, represent him to some as despicable, and fit to be slighted; to others 
as dangerous, and fit to be prosecuted; to all as odious, and not fit to be 
tolerated. This was their device, fortiter calumniari, aliquid adh@rebit,— 

to throw the vilest calumnies at him, in hopes that some would stick;’ to 
dress him up in bears’ skins, otherwise they could not bait him, They who 
projected this, it is likely, were men of figure, whose tongue was no small 
slander, whose representations, though never so false, would be credited both 
by princes and people. to make him obnoxious to the justice of the one, and 
fury of the other. The scourge of such tongues will give not only smart 


| lashes, but deep wounds; it is a great mercy therefore tu be hid from it, 


Job v. 21. 

4. To set others an example, they resolved they would not themselves regard 
any thing he said, though it appeared never so weighty, and never so well con- 
firmed as a message from God; “Let us not give heed to any of his words:” 
for, right or wrong, they will fook upon them to be his words, and not the 
words of God. What good can be done with those who hear the word of God 
with a resolution not to heed it or believe it? Nay, 

5. That they may effectually silence him, they resolve to be the death of him; 
ver. 23, “ All their counsel against me is to slay me.” They hunt for the precious 
life; and a precious life indeed it was that they hunted for. Long was this 
Jerusalem’s wretched character, Thou that killedst many of the prophets, and 
wouldest have killed them all. 

Secondly. See here what is the common relief of the persecuted. This we 
may see in the course that Jeremiah took when he met with this hard usage; 
he presently applied himself to his God by prayer, and so gave himself ease. 

1. He referred himself and his cause to God’s cognizance, ver. 19. They 
would not regard a word he said, would not admit his complaints, or take any 
notice of his grievances, but “ Lord,” saith he, “‘do thou give heed to me.” It 
is matter of comfort to faithful ministers that, if men will not give heed to their 
preaching, yet God will give heed to their praying. He appeals to God as an 
impartial Judge that will hear both sides, as every judge ought to do. Do not 
only give heed to me, but “hearken to the voice of them that contend with 
me,” hear what they have to say against me, and for themselves, and then make 
it to appear that thou sittest in the throne judging right. “ Hear the voice of 
a contenders,” how noisy and clamorous they are, how false and malicious 
all they say is, and let them be “judged out of their own mouth; cause their 
own tongues to fall upon them.” 

2. He complains of their base ingratitude to him; ver. 20, “Shall evil be 
recompensed for good?” And shallit go unpunished? Wilt not thou recom- 
pense me good for that evil? 2 Sam. xvi. 12. ‘To render good for good is human, 
evil for evil is brutish, good for evil is Christian, but evil for good is devilish. 
It is so very absurd and wicked a thing that we cannot think but God will 
avenge it. See how great the evil was they did against him; they digged a 
pit for his soul; they aimed to take away his life, no less would satisfy them, 
and that not in a generous way, by an open assault, against which he might 
have an opportunity of defending himself, but in a base cowardly clandestine 
way they digged pits for him, which there was no fence against, Ps. exix. 85. 
But see how great the good was which he had done for them; “ Remember 
that 1 stood before thee to speak good for them.” He had been an intercessor 
with God for them, had used his interest in heaven on their behalf, which was 
the greatest kindness they could expect from one of his character ; Gen. xx. 7, 
* He is a prophet, and he shall pray for thee.” This Moses often did for Israel, 
and yet they quarrelled with him, and sometimes spoke of stoning him. He 
did them this kindness when they were in imminent danger of destruction, 
and most needed it. They had themselves provoked God's wrath against them, 
and it was ready to break in upon them, but he stood in the gap, as Moses, 
Ps. evi. 23, and turned away that wrath. Now, Ist. This was very base in 
them. Calla man ungrateful, and you can call him no worse. But it was not 
strange that they who had forgotten their God did not know their best friends. 
2nd. It was very grievous to him, as the like was to David, Ps. xxxv. 13; 
cix. 4, “ For my love they are my adversaries.” And thus disingenuously do 
sinners deal with the great Intercessor, crucifying him afresh, and speaking 
against him on earth, while his blood is speaking for them in heaven: see 

no. x.32. But, 3rd. It was a comfort to the prophet that, when they were 
so spiteful against him, he had the testimony of his conscience for him, that 
he had done his duty to them; and the same will be our rejoicing in such a 
day of evil. “ The bloodthirsty hate the upright, but the just seek his soul,” 
Pr. xxix. 10. 

3. He imprecates the judgments of God upon them, not from a revengeful 
disposition, but in a prophetical indignation against their horrid wickedness 
ver. 2123. He prays, Ist. That their families might be starved for want o 
pread; “ Deliver up the children to the famine,” to the famine in the country 
for want of rain, and that in the city through the straitness of the siege. Thus 
let this iniquity of the fathers be visited upon the children. 2nd. That they 
might be cut off by the sword of war, which, whatever it was in the enemies’ 
hand, would be in God’s hand a sword of justice. ‘Pour them out,’ so the 
s, ‘by the hands of the sword,’ let their blood be shed as profusely as 
water, “that their wives may be left childless and widows, their husbands 
being taken away by death,” or, as some understand it, by the pestilence. Let 
“their young men,” that are the strength of this generation, and the hopes of 
the next, “be slain by the sword in battle.” 3rd. ‘That the terrors and deso- 
Jations of war might seize them suddenly, and by surprise, that thus their 

unishment might answer their sin; ver. 2, “ Let a cry be heard trom their 

ouses,” loud shrieks, “ when thou shalt bring a troop of the Chaldeans sud- 
denly upon them,” to seize them and all they have, to make them prisoners, 
and their estates a prey; for thus they would have done by Jeremiab. They 
aimed to ruin him at once, ere he was aware; “ They have digged a pit for me,” 
as for a wild beast, and have hid snares for me as for some ravenous, noxivus 
fowl. Note, They that think to ensnare others will justly be themselves 
ensnared in an evil time. 4.u. That they may be dealt with according to the 
desert of this sin, which was without excuse; ‘Forgive not their iniquity, 
neither blot out their sin from thy sight;” that is, let them not escape the just 
punishment of it. Let them lie under all the miseries of those whose sins are 
unpardoned. 5th. That God's wrath aguinst them might be their ruin; “ Let 


word is 


was called the Potter’s Field. Adam Clarke observes that the potter’s 
wheel of to-day differs little from what it was three thousand yeara 
ago. 

: xviii. 14, Instead of the translation in the text, the marginal 
rendering is, “ Will a man leave my fields fora rock, or for the snow 
of Lebanon? shall the running waters be forsaken for the strange 
cold waters?” Henderson’s version is, “Shall the snow of Lebanon 
cease from the rock in the field? shall the compressed, cold-flowing 
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them be overthrown before thee.” This intimates that justice is in pursuit of 
them, that they endeavour to make escape from it, but in vain; they shall be 
made to stumble in their flight, and being overthrown they will certainly be 
overtaken. And then, Lord, in the time of thine anger do to them, (he doth 
not say what he would have done to them, but) do to them as thou thinkest fit, 
as thou usest to do with those whom thou art angry with; “ Deal thus with 
them. 

Now this is not written for our imitation. Jeremiah was a prophet, and by 
the impulse of the spirit of prophecy, in the foresight of the ruin certainly 
coming upon his persecutors, might pray such prayers as we may not; and if 
we think by his example to justify ourselves in such imprecations we know 
not what manner of spirit we are of. Our Master has taught us by his precept 
and pattern to bless them that curse us, and pray for them that despitefully 
use us; yet it is written for our instruction, and is of use to teach us, 1. That 
those who have forfeited the benefit of the prayers of God’s prophets for them, 
may justly expect to have their prayers against them. 2. That persecution is 
a sin that fills the measure of a people’s iniquity very fast, and will bring as 
sure and sore a destruction upon them as any other. 3. Those that will not be 
won upon by the kindness of God and his prophets will certainly at length feel 
the just resentments of both. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The same melancholy theme is the subject of this chapter that was of those foregoing; 
the approaching ruin of Judah and Jerusalem for their sins; this Jeremiah had often 
foretold; here he has particularly full orders to doit again. I. He must set their sins in 
order before them, as he had often done, especially their idolatry, ver. 4,5. II. He 
must describe the particular judgments which were now coming apace upon them for 
these sins, ver.6—9. III. He must do this in the valley of Tophet, with great solemnity, 
and for some particular reasons, ver. 2,3. IV. He must summon a company of the 
elders together to be witnesses of this, ver. 1. V.He must confirm this, and endeavour 
to affect his hearers with it, by a sign, which was the breaking of an earthen bottle, 
signifying that they should be dashed to pieces like a potter’s vessel, ver. 10—13. VI. 
When he had done this in the valley of Tophet, he ratified it in the court of the temple, 
ver. 14, 15. Thus were all likely means tried to awaken this stupid senseless people to 
repentance, that their ruin might be prevented, but all in vain. 


HUS saith the Lorp, Go and get a potter’s 
earthen bottle, and take of the ancients of the 
people, and of the ancients of the priests; 2 And 
go forth unto the valley of the son of Hinnom, which 
is by the entry of the east gate, and proclaim there 
the words that I shall tell thee, 3 And say, Hear 
e the word of the Lorp, O kings of Judah, and 
inhabitants of Jerusalem; Thus saith the Lorp of 
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hosts, the God of Israel; Behold, I will bring evil 


upon this place, the which whosoever heareth, his 
ears shall tingle. 4 Because they have forsaken me, 
and have estranged this place, and have burned in- 
cense in it unto other gods, whom neither they nor 
their fathers have known, nor the kings of Judah, 
and have filled this place with the blood of inno- 
cents; 5 They have built also the high places of 
Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt offerings 
unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake 7, 
neither came i into my mind: 6 Therefore, behold, 
the days come, saith the Lorn, that this place shall 
no more be called Tophet, nor The valley of the son 
of Hinnom, but The valley of slaughter. 7 And I 
will make void the counsel of Judah and Jerusalem 
in this place; and I will cause them to fall by the 
sword before their enemies, and by the hands of 
them that seek their lives: and their carcases will I 
give to be meat for the fowls of the heaven, and for 
the beasts of the earth. 8 And I will make this city 
desolate, and an hissing; every one that passeth 
thereby shall be astonished and hiss because of all 
the plagues thereof. 9 And I will cause them to 


eat the flesh of their sons and the flesh of their 
daughters, and they shall eat every one the flesh of 

his friend in the siege and straitness, wherewith their 

: enemies, and they that seek their lives, shall straiten 
them. 
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The corruption of man having made it necessary that precept should be upon 
precept, and line upon line, so unapt are we to receive, and so very apt to let 
slip, the things of God, the grace of God has provided that there shall be 
accordingly precept upon precept, and line upon line; that those who are irre- 
claimable may be inexcusable. For this reason the prophet here is sent with 
a message to the same purpose with what he had often delivered, but with some 
eircumstances that might make it the more taken notice of, a thing which 
ministers should study, for a little circumstance may sometimes be a great 
advantage, and they that would win souls must be wise. 

First. He must take of the elders and chief men, both in church and state, 
to be his auditors and witnesses to what he said. “The ancients of the people, 
and the ancients of the priests,” the most eminent men, both in the magistracy 
and in the ministry, that they might be faithful witnesses to record, as those, 
Isa. viii. 2. It is strange that these great men would be at the beck of a poor 
prophet, and obey his summons to attend him out of the city, they knew not 
whither, and they knew not why. But though the generality of the elders 
were disaffected to him, yet it is likely there were some few among them who 
looked upon him as a prophet of the Lord, and would pay this respect to the 
heavenly vision. Note, Persons of rank and figure have an opportunity of 
honouring God, by a diligent attendance on the ministry of the word and other 
Divine institutions, and they ought to think it an honour, and no disparage- 
ment to themselves, yea, though the cireumstances be mean and despicable. It 
is certain he pacuiees of men are less than the least of the ordinances of God. 

Secondly. He must go to the valley of the son of Hinnom, and deliver this 
message there; for the word of the Lord is not bound to any one place. As 
good a sermon may be preached in the valley of Tophet, as in the gate of the 
temple. Christ preached on a mountain, and out of a ship. This valley lay 
partly on the south side of Jerusalem; but the prophet’s way to it. was “ by the 
entry of the east gate,” ver. 2. The sun gate, so some render it, and suppose 
it to look not towards the sunrising, but the noon sun; the potter’s gate, so 
some. ‘This sermon must be preached in that place, in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, 1, Because there they had been guilty of the vilest of their idolatries, 
the sacrificing of their childrer to Moloch, a horrid piece of impiety, which 
the sight of the place might serve to mind them of, and upbraid them with. 
2. Because there they should feel the sorest of their calamities. There the 
greatest slaughter should be made among them; and, it being the common sink 
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of the city, let them look upon it, and see what a miserable spectacle this 
magnificent city should be, when it should be all like the valley of Tophet. 
God bids him go thither, “and proclaim there the words that I shall tell thee” 
when thou comest thither; whereby it appears (as Mr. Gataker well observes) 
that God’s messages many times were not revealed to the prophets betore 
the very instant of time wherein they were to deliver them. 

Thirdly. He must give general notice of a general ruin now shortly coming 
upon Judah and Jerusalem, ver. 3. He must, as those that make proclemmaen 
begin with an ‘ Oyez,’ “ Hear ye the word of the Lord,” though it be a terrible 
word, for you may thank yourselves if it be so. Bothrulers and ruled must 
attend to it at their peril. The kings of Judah, that is, the king and his sons, 
the king and his princes and privy counsellors, they must hear the word of the 
King of kings, for, as high as they are, he is above them. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem also must hear what God hath to say to them. Both princes and 
people have contributed to the national guilt, and must concur in the national 
repentance, or they will both share in the national ruin. Let them all know 
that the Lord of hosts, who is therefore able to do what he threatens, though 
he is the God of Israel; nay, because he is so, will therefore punish them in 
the first place for their iniquities, Am. iii. 2; he “will bring evil upon this 
place,” that is, upon Judah and Jerusalem, so surprising and so dreadful, that 
whosoever hears it his ears shall tingle, hears the prediction of it, hears the 
report and representation of it; it shall make such an impression of terror upon 
him, that he shall still think he hears it sounding in his ears, and shall not 
be able to get it out_of his mind. The ruin of Eli’s house is thus described, 
1 Sam. iii. 11; and of Jerusalem, 2 Kin. xxi. 12. 

Fourthly. He must plainly tell them what their sins were for which God had 
this controversy with them, ver. 4,5. Apostacy from God; ‘They have for- 
saken me.” Abuse of the privileges of the visible church with which they had 
been dignified; they “have estranged this place.” Jerusalem the holy city 
the temple, the holy house, which were designed for the honour of God, and 
the support of his kingdom among men, they had alienated from those pui- 
poses, and (as some render the word) they had strangely abused. They had 
se polluted both with their wickedness that God had disowned both, and 
abandoned them to ruin. He chargeth them with an affection for, and the 
adoration of, false gods, such as “ neither they nor their fathers have known,” 
such as never had recommended themselves to their belief and esteem, by 


water be dried up?” Boothroyd has, “ Will one leave the snow of 
Lebanon for the rock of the field? will men desert cool streams for 
strange waters?” Lowth suggests, “Shall one leave the moisture 
of the field (for) the snow-water of Lebanon? or shall the running 
waters be forsaken for the muddy waters?” 
difficult, but the true sense seems to amount to this, that the snow 
will not forsake the rocky expunse of Lebanon, and that the cold 
running water will not turn from its course. 
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The passage is very | 


huw Israel had been perverse and faithless, to impress which idea 
this implied comparison is introduced. Of the translations given 
above, we have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Henderson's comes 
nearest to the prophet’s meaning, and we add part of his note: “The 
idea conveyed by the passage is the constancy of the course of nature, 
with which is finely contrasted the inconstaucy of the Jews, who, 
instead of faitifully cleaving to Jehovah as their covenant God, had 


The next verse shows | forgotten his claims, departed from his service, and abandoned 
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any acts of power or goodness done for them or their ancestors, as that God 
had abundantly done whom they forsook, yet they took them at a venture for 
their gods. Nay, being fond of change and novelty, they liked them the better 
for their being upstarts ; and new fashions in religion were as graceful to their 
fancies as in other things. They also stand charged with murder, wilful 
murder, from malice prepense; They “have filled this place with the blood of 
innocents.” It was Manasseh’s sin, 2 Kin. xxiv. 4, “which the Lord would not 
pardon ;” nay, as if idolatry and murder committed separately were not bad 
enough, and affront enough to God and man, they have put them together, have 
consolidated them into one complicated crime, that of burning their children in 
the fire to Baal, ver. 5; which was the most insolent defiance to all the laws 
both of natural and revealed religion that ever mankind was guilty of; and by 
it they openly declared, they loved their new gods better than ever they loved 
the true God, though they were such cruel taskmasters, that they required 
human sacrifices, inhuman I should call them, which the Lord Jehovah, whose 
all lives and souls are, never demanded from his worshippers, never spake of 
such a thing, nor came it into his mind: see ch. vii. 31. 

_Fifthly. He must endeavour to affect them with the greatness of the desola- 
tion that was coming upon them. He must tell them, as he had done before, 
ch, vii. 32, that this ‘‘ valley of the son of Hinnom” shall acquire a new name, 
“the valley of slaughter,” ver. 6; for, ver. 7, multitudes shall fall there by the 
sword, when either they sally out upon the besiegers and are repulsed, or 
attempt to make their escape and are seized. They shall fall before their 
enemies, who not only endeavour to make themselves masters of their houses 
and estates, but have such an implacable enmity to them that they seek their 
lives. They thirst after their blood, and when they are dead will not allow a 
cartel for the burying of the slain; but their carcases shall “be meat for the 
fowls of the heaven, and for the beasts of the earth.” What a dismal place will 
the valley of Tophet be then! and as for those that remain within the city, and 
will not capitulate with the besiegers, they shall perish for want of food, when 
first they have eaten the flesh of their sons and daughters, and dearest friends, 
through the straitness wherewith their enemies shall straiten them, ver. 9. 
This was threatened in the law, as an instance of the extremity to which the 
judgments of God should reduce them, Lev. xxvi. 29; Deu. xxviii. 23; and was 
accomplished, Lam. iv. 10. And lastly, the whole city shall be desolate, the 
houses laid in ashes, the inhabitants slain, or taken prisoners; there shall be 
no resort to it, nor any thing in it but what looks rueful and horrid; so “ that 
every one that passeth by shall be astonished,” ver. 8; as he had said before, 
ch. xviii. 16. That place which holiness had made the joy of the whole earth, 
sin had made the reproach and shame of the whole earth. 

Sixthly. He must assure them, that all their attempts to prevent and avoid this 
ruin, so long as they continued impenitent and unreformed, would be fruitless 
and vain; ver. 7, “I will make void the counsel of Judah and Jerusalem,” that 
is, of the princes and senators of Judah and Jerusalem, “in this place,” in the 
royal palace which lay on the south side of the city, not far from the place 
where the prophet now stood. Note, There is no fleeing from God’s justice 
but ah! fleeing to his mercy. They that will not make good God’s counsel, by 
humbling themselves under his mighty hand, God will make void their counsel, 
and blast their projects, which they think never so well concerted for their 
own preservation. There is no counsel or strength against the Lord. 


10 Then shalt thou break the bottle in the sight 
of the men that go with thee, 11 And shalt say 
unto them, hus saith the Lorp of hosts; Even so 
will I break this people and this city, as one breaketh 
a potter’s vessel, that cannot be made whole again: 
and they shall bury them in Tophet, till there be no 

lace to bury. 12 Thus will I do unto this place, 


saith the Lorp, and to the inhabitants thereof, and 


even make this city as Tophet: 13 And the houses 
of Jerusalem, and the houses of the kings of Judah, 
shall-be defiled as the place of Tophet, because of all 
the houses upon whose roofs they have burned in- 
cense unto all 

out drink offerings unto other gods. 14 Then came 
Jeremiah from Tophet, whither the Lorp had sent 


him to prophesy; and he stood in the court of the 
15 Thus! 


Lorp’s house; and said to all the people, 
saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel; Behold, 
I will bring upon this city and upon all her towns 
all the evil that I have pronounced against it, because 
they have hardened their necks, that they might not 
hear my words. 


The message of wrath delivered in the foregoing verses is here enforced, that 
it might gain credit two boll : ; 

First. By a visible sign. The prophet was to take along with him an earthen 
bottle, ver. 1; and when he had delivered his message, he was to break the 
bottle to pieces, ver. 10; and the same that were auditors of the sermon must 
be spectators of the sign. He compared this people in the chapter before to 
the potter’s clay, which is easily marred in the geet but some might say 
It is passed that with us, we have been made and hardened long since. And 
what though you be, saith he; the potter’s vessel is as soon broken in the 
hand of any man as the vessel while it is soft clay is marred in the potter’s 
hand; and its case in this respect much worse, that the vessel while it is soft 
clay, though it be marred, may be moulded again; but, after it is hardened 
when it is broken, it can never be pieced again. Perhaps what they_see will 
affect them more than what they only hear talk of; that is the intention of 
eacramental signs, and teaching by symbols was anciently used. In the expli- 
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the host of heaven, and have poured: 
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| Lorp, heard that Jeremiah prophesied these things. 
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cation of this sign, he must inculcate what he had before said, with a farther 
reference to the place where this was done, in the valley of Tophet. 

1, As the bottle was easily, irresistibly, and irrecoverably broken, so shall 
Judah and Jerusalem be broken by the Chaldean army, ver. 11. They depended 
much aes the firmness of their constitution, and fixedness of their courage 
which they thought hardened them like a vessel of brass; but the prophet 
shews all that did but harden them like a vessel of earth, which, though hard, 
is brittle, and sooner broken than that which is not so hard. Though they were 
made vessels of honour, still they were vessels of earth; and so they shall be 
made to know, if they dishonour God and themselves, and serve not the 
purposes for which they were made. It is God himself, who made them, that 
resolves to unmake them; “I will break this people, and this city,” dash them 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel, the doom of the heathen, Ps. ii. 9 ; Rev. ii. 27; 
but now Jerusalem’s doom, Jsa. xxx. 14. A potter’s vessel, when once broke 
“ cannot be made whole again,” cannot be cured, so the word is. The ruin o 
Jerusalem shall be an utter ruin; no hand can repair it but his that broke it; 
and if they return to him, though he has torn, he will heal. 

2. This was done in Tophet, to signify two things: 1st. That Tophet 
should be the receptacle of the slain; ‘They shall bury in Tophet, fer want of 
room to bury elsewhere ;’ so some read it; and if they had had conveniences 
any where else, they would not have buried there, where all the filth of the 
city was carried. Or, as we read it, “‘ They shall bury in Tophet, till there be 
no place to bury” any more there. They shall path for room to lay their 
dead ; and a very little room will then serve those who, while they lived, laid 
house to house, and field to field. They that would be placed alone in the 
midst of the earth, while they were above ground, and obliged all about them 
to keep their distance, must lie with the multitude when they are under ground, 
for there are innumerable before them. 2nd. That ‘Tophet should be a resem- 
blance of the whole city; ver. 12, “I will make this city as Tophet.”. As they 
had filled the valley of Tophet with the slain, which they sacrificed to their idols; 
so God will fill the whole city with the slain, that shall fall as sacrifices to the 
justice of God. We read, 2 Kin. xxiii, 19, of Josiah’s defiling Tophet, because 
it had been abused to idolatry ; which he did, as should seem, ver. 14, by filling 
it with the bones of men; and, whatever it was before, from thenceforward it 
was looked upon as a detestable place. Dead carcases and other filth of the 
city was carried thither, and a fire continually kept there for the burning of it. 
This was the posture of that valley, when Jeremiah was sent thither to pro- 
phesy ; and so execrable a place was it looked upon to be that, in the language 
of our Saviour’s time, hell was called in allusion to it, Gehenna, the valley of 
Hinnom. Now, saith God, since that blessed reformation, when Tophet was 
defiled, did not proceed as it ought to have done, nor prove a thorough reform- 
ation; but, though the idols in Tophet were abolished and made odious, 
those in Jerusalem remained; therefore will I do with the city as Josiah did by 
Tophet, fill it with the bodies of men, and make it a heap of rubbish. Even 
the houses of Jerusalem, and tnose of the kings of Judah, the royal palaces not 
excepted, shall be defiled as the place of Tophet, ver. 13; and for the same 
reason, because of the idolatries that have been committed there. Since they 
will not defile them by a reformation, God will defile them by a destruction, 
because upon “the roofs of their houses they have burnt incense unto the host 
of heaven.” The flat roofs of their houses were sometimes used by devout peo- 
ple as convenient places for prayer, Acts x. 9; and by idolaters they were used 
as high places, on which they sacrificed to strange gods, especially to the host of 
heaven,—the sun, moon, and stars, that there they might be so much nearer to 
them, and havea clearer and fuller view of them. We read of those that “ wor- 
shipped the host of heaven upon the housetops,” Zep.i.5; and of “altars on the 
top of the upper chamber of Ahaz,” 2 Kin. xxii. 12. This sin upon the house- 
tops brought a curse into the house, which consumed it, and made it a dunghill 
like Tophet. 

Secondly. By a solemn recognition and ratification of what he had said, “in 
the court of the Lord’s house,” ver. 14, 15. The prophet returned from ‘Tophet 
to the temple, which stood upon the hill over that valley, and there confirmed, 
and probably repeated, what he had said in the valley of Tophet, for the benefit 
of those who had heard it. What he had said he would stand to. Here, as 
often before, he both assures them of judgments coming upon them, and assigns 
the cause of them, which was their sin. Both these are here put together in 
a little compass, with a reference to all that had gone before. 1. The accom- 
plishment of the prophecies is here the judgment threatened. ‘The people 
flattered themselves with a conceit, that God would be better than his word, 
the threatening was but to frighten them, and keep them in awe a little; but 
the prophet tells them, they deceive themselves if they think so; for “thus 
saith the Lord of hosts,” that is able to make his words good, “TP will bring 
upon this city, and upon all her towns,” all the lesser cities that belong to 
Jerusalem the metropolis, “ all the evil that I have pronouneed against it.” 
Note, Whatever men may think to the contrary, the executions of providence 
will fully answer the predictions of the word; and God will appear as terrible 
against sin and sinners, as the Scripture makes him; nor shall the unbelief of 
men make either his promise or his threatening of none effect, or of less effect 
than it was thought to be of. 2. The contempt of the prophecies is here the 
sin charged upon them, as the procuring cause of this judgment. It is “because 
they have hardened their necks,” and would not bow and bend them to the 
yoke of God’s commands, would “not hear my words,” that he would not heed 
them, and yield obedience to them. Note, The obstinacy of sinners in their 
sinful ways is altogether long of themselves. If their necks are hardened, it 
is their own act and deed, they have hardened them; if they are deaf to the 
word of God, it is because they have stopped their own ear. We have need 
therefore to pray, that God by his grace would deliver us ‘from hardness of 
heart, and contempt of his word and commandment.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


plain dealin, as Jeremiah used in the foregoing chapter, one might efsily foresee, if 
it did not convince and humble men, it would provoke and exasperate them; and so it 
did, for here we find, I. Jeremiah persecuted by Pashur, for preaching that sermon, 
ver. 1, 2. II. Pashur threatened for so doing, and the word which Jeremiah had 
preached confirmed, ver. 3—6. III. Jeremiah complaining to God concerning it, ana 
the other instances of hard measure that he had since he began to be a prophet; and 
the grievous temptations he had struggled with, ver. 7—10; encouraging himself in 
God, lodging his appeal with him, not doubting but that he shall yet»praise him by 
which it appears he had much grace, ver. 11—13; and yet peevishly cursing the day 
of his birth, ver. 14—18; by which it appears he had sad remainders of corruption in him 
too, and was a man subject to like passions as we are. 


OW Pashur the son of Immer the priest, who 
was also chief governor in the house of the 


2 Then Pashur smote Jeremiah the propliet, and 


themselves to the worship of idols.” Thus regarded, all is simple 
meee’ 18. For “smite him with the tongue” Adam Clarke says 
we should render “ on the tongue,” because lying and false witness 
are still punished in Eastern countries by smiting the culprit on 
the mouth with a piece of leather, or by piercing the tongue. Others 
have proposed a similar explanation, and the Hebrew is capable 
of*being translated in both ways. 


xix. 1, 2. “ Elders”’ would be better here than ancients, because 
most likely members of the Sanhedrim are meant, “ lay and clerical,” 
as we might express it. The valley of the son of Hinnom was close 
to the walls of Jerusalem. For “east gate’’ Boothroyd has ‘the 
gate Harsith,” in which he follows several old versions. Our trans- 
lators supposed it might mean “ the sun gate;”’ but others, with more 
reason, explain it “ pottery gate” or gate of potsherds. So far from 
being on the east, it was on the south of Jerusalem, 
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put him in the stocks that were in the high gate of 
Benjamin, which was by the house of the Lorp. 3 
And it came to pass on the morrow, that Pashur 
brought forth Jeremiah out of the stocks. ‘Then 
said Jeremiah unto him, The Lorp hath not called 
thy name Pashur, but Magor-missabib. 4 For tlius 
saith the Lorp, Behold, I will make thee a terror to 
thyself, and to all thy friends: and they shall fall by 
the sword of their enemies, and thine eyes shall be- 
hold z¢: and I will give all Judah into the hand of 
the king of Babylon, and he shall carry them captive 
into Babylon, and shall slay them with the sword. 
5 Moreover I will deliver all the strength of this 
city, and all the labours thereof, and all the precious 
things thereof, and all the treasures of the kings of 
Jndah will I give into the hand of their enemies, 
which shall spoil them, and take them, and carry 
them to Babylon. 6 And thou, Pasbur, and all that 
dwell in thine house shall go into captivity: and 
thou shalt come to Babylon, and there thou shalt 
die, and shalt be buried there, thou, and all thy 
friends, to whom thou hast prophesied lies. 


Here is, First. Pashur’s unjust displeasure against Jeremiah, and the fruits 
of that displeasure, ver. 1, 2. This Pashur was a priest, and therefore one 
would think should have protected Jeremiah, who was of his own order, a priest 
too, and the more because he was a prophet of the Lord, whose interests the 
priests his ministers ought to consult. But this priest was a persecutor of him 
whom he should have patronised. He was the son of Immer; that is, he was 
of the sixteenth course of the priests, of which Immer, when these courses were 
first settled by David, was father, 1 Chr. xxiv. 14; as Zechariah was ot the 
order of Abiah, Zu. i. 5. Thus this Pashur is distinguished from another of 
the same name, mentioned ch. xxi. 4, that was of the fifth course. This Pashur 
was chief governor in the temple; perhaps he was only so pro tempore,—‘ for 
a short period, the course he was head of being now in waiting; or, he was 
suffragan to the high priest; or, perhaps captain of the temple, or of the guards 
about it, Acts iv. 1. This was Jeremiah’s great enemy. The greatest malignity 
to God’s prophets was found among those that professed sanctity, and concern 
for God and the church. , 

We cannot suppose that Pashur was any of those ancients of the priests that 
went with Jeremiah to the valley of Tophet, to hear him prophesy, unless it 
were with a malicious design to take rippin against him. But when he came 
into the courts of the Lord’s house, it is probable he was himself a witness of 
what he said; and so it may be read, ver. 1, ‘He heard Jeremiah prophesying 
these things.’ As we read it, the information was brought him by others, whose 
examinations he took; he “heard that Jeremiah prophesied these things,” and 
could not bear it ; especially that he should dare to preach in the courts of the 
Lord’s house, where he was chief governor, without his leave. When power 
in the church is abused, it is the most dangerous power of all other against it. 
Being incensed at Jeremiah, 1. He smote him, struck him with his hand, or staff 
of authority. Perhaps it was a blow intended only to disgrace him, like that 
which the high priest ordered to be given Paul, Acts xxiii. 2. He struck him on 
the mouth, and bade him hold his prating. Or, peters he gave him many 
blows, intended to hurt him; he beat him soundly, as a malefactor. It is 
charged upon the husbandmen, Mat. xxi. 35, that they beat the servants. The 
method of proceeding here was illegal. The high priest ana the rest of the 
priests ought to have been consulted, Jeremiah’s credentials examined, and the 
matter inquired into, whether he had an authority to say what he said. But 
these rules of justice are set aside, and despised as mere formalities: right or 
wrong Jeremiah must be run down. The enemies of piety would never suffer 
themselves to be bound by the laws of equity. 2. He “ put him in the stocks.” 
Some make it only a place of confinement ; he imprisoned him, It rather seems 
to be an instrument of closer restraint than so, and intended to put him both 
to pain and shame. Some think it wasa pillory for his neck and arms; others, 
as we, a pair of stocks for his legs. Whatever engine it was, he continued in it 
all night, and in a public place too, ‘in the high gate of Benjamin, which was’ 
in or ‘by the house of the Lord;’ probably a gate through which they passed 
between the city and the temple. Pashur intended thus to chastise him, that 
he might deter him from prophesying ; and thus to expose him to contempt, and 
render him odious, that he might not be regarded if he did prophesy. Thus 
have the best men met with the worst treatment from this ungracious, ungrate- 
ful world; and the greatest blessings of their age have been counted as the 
offscouring of all things. Would it not raise a pious indignation to see such 
aman as Pashur upon the bench, and such a man as Jeremiah in the stocks? 
It is well there is another life after this, when persons and things will appear 
with another face. 

Secondly. God’s just displeasure against Pashur, and the tokens of that. On 
the morrow Pashur gave Jeremiah his discharge, brought him out of the stocks, 
ver. 3; it is likely he continued him thege, in little-ease, as long as was usual to 
continue any in that punishment; and now Jeremiah has a message from God 
to him. We do not find that when he put him into the stocks he gave him any 
check for what he did, but quietly and silently submitted to the abuse; “when 
he suffered, he threatened not;” but when he brought him out of the stocks, 
then God pt a word into the prophet’s mouth, which would awaken his con- 
science, if he had any. For when the prophet of the Lord was bound the word 
of the Lord was not. What can we think Pashur aimed at in smiting and 
abusing Jeremiah? Whatever it is, we shall see, by what God saith to him, he 
is disappointed. 5 3 

1. Did he aim to establish himself, and make himself easy, by silencing ona 
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| ruined; ver. 4, “I will give all Judah into the hand of the king of 
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that told him of his faults, and would be likely to lessen his reputation with the 
people? He shall not gain this point: for, Ist. Though the prophet should be 
silent, his own conscience shall fly in his face, and make him always uneasy. To 
confirm this he shall have a name given him, “ Magor-missabib,”—* Terror round 
about,’ or ‘Fear on every side.’ God himself shall give him this name, whose 
calling him so will make him so. It seems to be a proverbial expression, be- 
speaking a man not only in distress but in despair; not only in danger on every 
side, (that a man may be, and yet by faith may ie in no terror, as David, Ps. iii. 6, 
Xxvii. 3,) but in fear on every side; and that a man may be when there appears 
no danger. “ The wicked flee when no man pursues,” are in great fear where 
no fear is. This shall be Pashur’s case; ver. 4, “ Behold, I will make thee a 
terror to thyself;” that is, thou shalt be subject to continual frights, and thy 
own fancy and imagination shall create thee a constant uneasiness. Note, God 
can make the most daring sinner a terror to himself; and will find out a way 
to frighten those that frighten his people from doing their duty. And those that 
will not hear of their faults from God’s prophets, that are reprovers in the gate, 
shall be made to hear of them from conscience, which is a reprover in their own 
bosoms that will not be daunted or silenced. And miserable is the man that is 
thus made a terror to himself. Yet this is not all; some are very much a terror 
to themselves, but they conceal it, and seem to others to be pleasant; but 1 will 
make thee a terror “to all thy friends;” thou shalt upon all occasions express 
thyself with so much horror and amazement that all thy friends shall be afraid 
of conversing with thee, and shall choose to stand aloof from thy torment. 
Persons in deep melancholy and distraction are a terror to themselves and all 
about them; which is a good reason why we should be very thankful so long 
as God continues to us the use of our reason and the peace of our consciences. 
2nd. His friends whom he put a confidence in, and perhaps studied to oblige 
in what, he did against Jeremiah, shall all fail him. God doth not presently 
strike him dead for what he did against Jeremiah, but lets him live miserably, 
like Cain in the land of shaking; in such a continual consternation as that 
wherever he goes he shall be a monument of Divine justice; and when it is 
asked, What makes this man in such a continual terror? it shall be answered, 
It is God’s hand upon him for putting Jeremiah in the stocks. His friends, that 
should encourage him, shall all be cut off; they shall fall by the sword of the 
enemy, and his eyes shall behold it; which dreadful sight will increase his 
terror. 3rd. He shall find in the issue his terror is not causeless, but that 
Divine vengeance is gimme for him, ver. 6. He and his family shall go into 
captivity, even to Babylon; he shall neither die before the evil comes, as Josiah, 
nor live to survive it, as some did, but he shall die a captive, and shall in effect 
be buried in his chains, he and ail his friends. Thus far is the doom of Pashur. 
Let persecutors read it and tremble; tremble to repentance before they be 
made to tremble to their ruin. 


2. Did he aim to keep the people easy, to prevent the destruction that ° 


Jeremiah prophesied of, and by sinking his reputation to make his words fall 
to the ground? Itis probable he did; for it appears by ver. 6 he did himself 
set up for a prophet, and told the people they should have peace; he prophesied 
lies to them, and because Jeremiah’s ones contradicted his, and tended 
to awaken those whom he endeavoured to noe asleep in their sins, therefore 
he set himself against him. But could he gain this point? No; Jeremiah stands 
to what, he hath said against Judah and Jerusalem, and God by his mouth 
repeats it. Men get nothing by silencing those who reprove and warn them, 
for the word will have its course; so it had here. Ist. The country shall be 
abylon.” 
It had long been God's own land; but he will now transfer his title tit to 


| Nebuchadnezzar, he shall be master of the country, and dispose of the inhabit- 


ants; some to the sword, and some to captivity, as he pleaseth; but none shall 
escape him. 2nd. The city shall be ruined too, ver. 5. The king of Babylon 
shall spoil that, and carry all that is valuable in it to Babylon. First. He shall 
seize their magazines and military stores, here called the strength of this city, 
and turn those against them. ‘These they trusted to as their strength; but what 
stead could they stand them in when they had thrown themselves out of God’s 
protection, and he who was indeed their strength was departed from them? 
Secondly. He shall carry off all their stock in trade, their wares and mer- 
chandises, here called their labours, because it was what they laboured about, 
and got by their labour. Thirdly. He shall plunder their fine houses, and take 
away their rich furniture, here called their precious things, because they valued 
them, and set their hearts upon them so much. Happy they who have secured 
to themselves precious things in God’s precious promises, which are out of the 
reach of soldiers. Fourthly.- He shall rifle the exchequer, and take away the 
jewels of the crown, “and all the treasures of the kings of Judah.” This was 
that instance of the calamity which was first of all threatened to Hezekiah 
long ago, as his punishment for shewing his treasures to the king of Babylon’s 
ambassadors, Jsa. xxxix. 6. ‘he treasury they thought was their defence; but 
that betrayed them, and became an easy prey to the enemy. 


7 O Lorp, thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived: 

Thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed : 

T am in derision daily, every one mocketh me. 

For since I spake, 

I cried out, I cried violence and spoil ; 

Because the word of the Lorp was made 

A reproach unto me, and a derision, daily. 

Then I said, I will not make mention of him, 

Nor speak any more in his name. 

But Ais word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up 
in my bones, 

And I was weary with forbearing, and T could not stay. 

For I heard the defaming of many, fear on every side. 

Report, say they, and we will report it. 

All my familiars watched for my halting, saying, 

Peradventure he will be enticed, and we shall prevail 
against him, 

And we shail take our revenge on him. 

But the Lorp ¢s with me as a mighty terrible one: _ 

Therefore my persecutors shall stumble, and they shall 
not prevail : 


1] 


xix. 4—6, This important passage describes in emphatic language 
the fearful and sanguinary rites which accompanied the worship of 
Baal. The “innocents” of verse 4 are most likely the “sons” or 
children of verse 5, where it is said they were offered as burnt-offer- 
ings. Some, however, as Scott, think the prophets and other good 
men who died by wicked hands are included. Jeremiah seems to 
refer only to idolatrous abuses. 

xix. 13, The allusion to burning incense and offering libations to 
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the planets upon the house-top points to a well-known custom of the 
Nabateans, of whom Strabo says, “They honour the sun, erecting an 
altar upon the house-top, and daily make libations and burn incense 
on it.” 

xx, 2. According to Dr. Gill, Kimchi’s father says the so-called 
stocks was an instrument made of swo pieces of wood, in which the 
necks of prisoners were put; and some say ir had besides two holes 
for the two hands to be put in. It is otherwise described as ® an 
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Their everlasting confusion shall never be forgotten. 
12 But, O Lorp of hosts, that triest the righteous, 
And seest the reins and the heart, 
Let me see thy vengeance on them: 
lor unto thee have I opened my cause. 
13 Sing unto the Lorp, praise ye the Lorp: 
For he hath delivered the soul of the poor from the 
hand of evildoers. 


Pashur’s doom was to be a terror to himself. Jeremiah, even now, in this 
hour of temptation, is far from being so; and yet it cannot be denied but that 
he is here, through the infirmity of the flesh, at a mighty toss within himself. 
Good men are but men at the best; God is not extreme to mark what they say 
and do amiss, and therefore we must not be so, but make the best of it. In these 
verses it appears that upon occasion of the great indignity and injury that 
Pashur did to Jeremiah, there was a struggle in his breast between his graces 
and his corruptions. His discourse with Rimself and with his God upon this 
occasion was somewhat perplexed; let us try to methodize it. 

First. Here is a sad representation of the wrong that was done him, and the 
affronts that were put upon him; and this representation no doubt was accord- 
ing to truth, and deserves no blame, but was very justly and very fitly made 
to him that sent him, and no doubt would bear him out. e complains, 


1. That he was ridiculed and laughed at. They made a jest of every thing he | 


said and did; and this cannot but be a great grievance to an ingenuous mind; 
ver. 7,8,“ Lam in derision, lam mocked.” They played upon him, and made 
themselves and one another merry with him, as if he had been a fool, good for 
nothing but to make sport. Thus he was continually, “I was in derision daily ;” 
thus he was universally, “Every one mocks me;” the greatest so far forget 
their own gravity, and the meanest so far forget mine. Thus our Lord Jesus 
on the cross was reviled both by priests and people, and the revilings of each 
had their peculiar sy eat wie nd what was it that thus exposed him to 
contempt and scorn? It was nothing but his faithful and zealous discharge 
of his office, ver. 8. They could find nothing for which to deride him but his 
prechiia it was “the word of the Lord” that “was made a reproach.” That 
or which they should have honoured and respected him, that he was intrusted 
to deliver the word of the Lord to them, was the very thing for which they 
reproached and reviled him. He never preached a sermon but, though he kept 
as close as possible to his instructions, they found something or other in it for 
which to banter and abuse him. Note, It is sad to think that, though Divine 
revelation be one of the greatest blessings and honours that ever was bestowed 
upon the world, yet it has been turned very much to the reproach of the most 
zealous preachers and believers of it. Two things they derided him for: 1st: The 
manner of his preaching. Since he spake he cried out. He had always been 
a lively, affectionate preacher, and since he began to speak in God’s name he 
always spake as aman in earnest; he cried aloud, and did not spare, neither 
spared himself nor Hd them to whom he preached ; and this was enough for 
them to laugh at who hated to be serious. It is common for these that are 
unaffected with, and disaffected to, the tig of God themselves, to ridicule 
those that are much affected with them. Lively preachers are the scorn of 
careless, unbelieving hearers. 2nd. ‘The matter of his preaching. He cried, 
Violence and spoil. He reproved them for the violence and spoil which they 
were guilty of towards one another; and he prophesied of the violence and 
spoil which should be brought upon them as the punishment of that sin; for the 
former they ridiculed him as over precise, for the latter as over credulous; in 
both he re Pierekng to them, and therefore they resolved to run him down. 
This was bad enough, yet he complains farther, - 

2. That he was plotted against, and his ruin contrived. He was not only 
ridiculed as a weak man, but reproached and misrepresented as an ill man, and 
dangerous to the government. This he laments as his grievance, ver. 10. Being 
laughed at, though it touches a man ina point of honour, yet it is a thing that 
may be easily laughed at again; for, as it has been well observed, it is no shame 
to bs laughed at, but to Abhorte to be so. But there were those that acted 
amore spiteful part, and with more subtlety. 1st. ‘They spoke ill of him behind 
his back, when he had no opportunity of clearing himself, and were industrious 
to spread false reports concerning him. “I heard” at second hand “the defam- 
ing of many, fear on every side,” ‘of many Magor-missabibs,’ so some read it, 
of many such men as Pashur was, and who may therefore expect his doom, Or, 
this was the matter of their defamation, they represented Jeremiah as a man 
that instilled fears and jealousies on every side into the minds of the people, 
and so made them uneasy under the government, and disposed them to a 
rebellion. Or, he perceived them so malicious against him, that he could not 
but be afraid on every side,—wherever he was he had reason to fear informers ; 
so that they made him almost a Magor-missabib. ‘These words are found in 
the original, verbatim, —‘the same,’ Ps. xxxi. 13, “I have heard the slander,” 
or defaming, “of many; fear on every side.” Jeremiah in his complaint 
chooseth to make use of the same words that David had made use of before 
him; that it might be a comfort to him to think that other good men had 
suffered the like abuses before him, and to teach us to make use of David's 
psalms with application to ourselves as there is occasion. Whatever we have 
to say we may from thence take with us words. See how Jeremiah’s enemies 
contrived the matter; “ Report, say they, and we will report it.” They resolve 
to cast an odium upon him, and this is the method they take: let some very ill 
thing be said of him, which may render him obnoxious to the government, and 
though it be never so false we will second it, and spread it, and add to it; for 
the reproaches of good men lose nothing by the carriage. Do you that frame 
a story plausibly, or you that can pretend to some acquaintance with him, report 
it once, and we will all ak it from you, in all companies that we come into. 
Do you say it, and we will swear it; do you set it a going, and we will follow 
it. And thus both are equally guilty, they that raise and they that propagate 
the false report. The receiver is as bad as the thief. 2nd. They flattered him to 
his face, that they might get something from him on which to ground an accusa- 
tion; as the spies that_ came to Christ, feigning themselves to be just men, 
Lu. xx. 20; xi. 53, 54. His familiars, that he conversed freely with, and puta 


confidence in, watched for his halting, observed what he said,—which they could | 


by any strained innuendo put an ill construction upon,—and carried it to 
his enemies. His case was very sad when those betrayed him whom he took 
to be his friends. ‘They said among themselves, If we speak him fair and 
insinuate ourselves intc his acquaintance, “peradventure he will be enticed” 
to own that he is in confederacy with the enemy, and a pensioner to the kin 

of Babylon; or we shall wheedle him to speak some treasonable words, an 

then “we shall prevail against him, and take our revenge on him,” for telling 
us of our faults, and threatening us with the judgments of God. Note, Neither 
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They shall be greavly ashamed ; for they shall not prosper: | 
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the innocence of the dove, no, nor the prudence of the ser elp i 
secure men from unjust censure and talus accusation ae 

Secondly. Here is an account of the temptation he was in under this affliction: 
his feet were almost gone, as the psalmist’s, Ps. Ixxiii. 2, And this is that 
which is most to be dreaded in affliction, being driven by it to sin, Neh. vi. 13. _ 

1. He was tempted to quarrel with God for making im a prophet. This he 
begins with, ver. 7, “ O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived ;” this 
as we read it, sounds very harsh. (God's servants have always been ready to 
own that he is a faithful Master, and never cheated them; and therefore this 
is the language of Jeremiah’s folly and corruption. If when God called him to 
be @ prophet, and told him he would set him over the kingdoms, ch. i. 10, and 
make him a defenced city, he flattered himself with an expectation of havin 
universal respect paid him as a messenger from heayen, and living safe and 
easy, and afterwards it proved otherwise, he must not say God had deceived 
him, but he had deceived himself, for he knew how the prophets before him had 
been persecuted, and had no reason to expect any better treatment. Nay, God 
had expressly told him, that all the princes, priests, and people of the land 
would fight against him, ch. i. 19; which he had forgot, else he would not have 
laid the blame on God thus. Christ thus told his disciples what opposition they 
should meet with, that they might not be offended, Jno. xvi. 1, 2. But the words 
may very well be read thus, ‘Thou hast persuaded me, and I was persuaded;’ it 
is the same word that is used, Gren, ix. 27, marg., ‘God shall persuade Japheth Oe 
and Pr. xxv. 15, “ By much forbearance is a prince persuaded ;” and Hos. ii. 14 

1 will allure her.” And this agrees best with what follows, “Thou art stronger 
than I,” didst overpersuade me with argument ; nay, didst overpower me by 
the influence of thy Spirit upon me, “and hast prevailed.” Jeremiah was very 
backward to undertake the prophetical office; he pleaded that he was under 
age, and unfit for the service; but God overruled his pleas, and told him he 
must go, ch, i. 6,7. Now, Lord, saith he, since thou didst put this office upon 
me, why dost thou not stand by me in it? Had I thrust myself upon it, | might 
ing have been in derision 3, but why am I so, when thou didst thrust me into 
it? It was Jeremiah’s infirmity to complain thus of God, as putting a hardship 
upon him in calling him to be a prophet; which he would not have done had 
he considered the lasting honour thereby done him sufficient to balance the 
present contempt he was under. Note, As long as we see ourselves in the way 
of God and duty, it 1s weakness and folly, when we meet with difficulties and 
discouragements in it, to wish we had never set out in it. 

2. He was tempted to quit his work, and give it over, partly because he him- 
self met with so much hardship in it; and partly because those to whom he 
was sent, instead of being edified and made better, were exasperated and made 
worse; ver. 9, “Then I said,” since by prophesying in the name of the Lord 
I gain nothing to him or myself but dishonour and disgrace, “I will not make 
mention of him ;” as my ace for any thing I say, “nor speak any more in his 
name ;” since ah enemies do all they can to silence me, 1 will even silence 
myself, and speak no more, since I had as good speak to the stones as to them. 
Note, It is a strong temptation to poor ministers, to resolve they will preach no 
more, when they see their preaching slighted, and wholly ineffectual. But let 
pers dread putting their ministers into this temptation. Let not their labour 

e in vain with us, lest we provoke them to say, They will take no more pains 
with us; and provoke God to say, ‘hey shall take no more. Yet let not ministers 
hearken to this temptation, but go on in their duty notwithstanding their dis- 
couragements, for this is the more thankworthy; and though Israel be not 
gathered, yet they shall be glorious. 

Thirdly. Here is an account of his faithful adherence to his work, and cheer- 
ful dependence on his God notwithstanding. 

1. He found the grace of God mighty in him to keep him to his business, 
notwithstanding the temptation he was in to throw it up. “I said” in my haste 
“TI will speak no more in his name;” what I have in my heart to deliver I will 
stifle and suppress. But I soon found it “was in my heart as a burning fire 
shut up in my bones,” which glowed inwardly, and must have vent; it was 
impossible to smother it. I was like a man ina burning fever, uneasy, and ina 
continual toss ; “while I kept silence from good, my heart was hot within me;” 
it was pain and grief to me, and “I must speak that I may be refreshed,” 
Job xxxii. 20; Ps. xxxix. 2,3. “ While I kept silence my bones waxed old,” 
Ps. xxxii. 3. See the power of the spirit of prophecy in those that were acted 
by it; and thus will a holy zeal for God even eat men up, and make them forget 
themselves ; “ I believed, therefore have I spoken.” Jeremiah was soon weary 
with forbearing to preach, and could not contain himself; nothing puts faithful 
ministers to so much pain as being silenced, nor to so much terror as silencing 
themselves. ‘Their convictions will soon triumph over temptations of that 
kind; for “woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel” whatever it cost me, 
1 Cor. ix. 16. And it is really a mercy to have the word of God thus mighty in 
us to overpower our corruptions. 

2. He was assured of God's presence with him; which would be sufficient to 
baffle all the attempts of his enemies against him, ver. 11. They say, “ We shall 
prevail against him,” the day will undoubtedly be our own; but [ am sure “they 
shall not prevail, they shall not prosper,” I can safely set them all at detiance, 
for. “*the Lord is with me,” is on my side, to take my part against them, 
(Rom, viii. 31,) to protect me from all their malicious designs upon me; he is 
with me to support me, and bear me up under the burthen which now presseth 
me down; he is with me to make the word I preach answer the end he designs, 
though not the end I desire; he “is with me as a mighty terrible one,” to 
strike a terror upon them, and so overcome them. Note, Even that in God 
which is terrible is really comfortable to his servants that trust in him, for it 
shall be turned against those that seek to terrify his people. God’s being a 
mighty God speaks him a terrible God to all those that, take up arms against 
him, or any that like Jeremiah was commissioned by him. How terrible will 
the wrath of God be to those that think to daunt all about them, and will them- 
selves be daunted by nothing! The most formidable enemies that act against 
us appear despicable when we see the Lord for us as a mighty terrible one, 
Neh. iv. 14. Jeremiah speaks now with a good assurance; If the Lord be with 
me, my persecutors shall stumble, so that when they pursue me they shall not 
overtake me, Ps. xxvii. 2; and then shay shall be greatly ashamed of the.r 
impotent malice, and fruitless attempts. ay, their everlasting confusion and 
infamy shall never be forgotten; they shall not forget it themselves, but it shall 
be to them a constant and lasting vexation, whenever they think of it; others 
shall not forget it, but it shall leave upon them an indelible reproach. 

3. He appeals to God against them as a righteous Judge, and prays judgment 
upon his cause, ver. 12. He looks upon God as the God that tries the righteous, 
takes cognizance of them, and of every cause that they are interested in. He 
doth not judge in favour of them with partiality, but tries them; and finding 
they have right on their side, and their persecutors wrong them, and are 
injurious to them, he gives sentence for them. He that tries the righteous tries 
the unrighteous too, and he is very well qualified to do both; for he sees the 
reins aad the heart, he certainly knows men’s thoughts and affections, their 
aims and intentions, and therefore can pass an unerring judgment on their 
words and actions. Now this is the God, Ist. To whom the prophet here 
refers himself, and in whose court he lodgeth his appeal; ‘‘ Unto thee have I 
opened my cause.” Not but that God perfectly knew his cause, and all che 
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instrument of torture, in which the neck, hands, and feet of prisoners 
were fastened, while the body was held in a bent or crooked posture, 
go as to cause great pain.” ‘There seems to have been attached to 
the high gate of Benjamin a sort of prison in which the stocks were 
placed. It was probably in the north wall of J erusalem. 

xx. 7. Instead of “O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I was 
deceived,” some older and more recent translators render, “O Lord, 
thou didst persuade me, and I was persuaded.” Certainly our 


common version is not justified, although it is difficult to find terms 
exactly corresponding with the original. The Divine commission 
given to the prophet exposed him to derision and insult, and he 
expresses his disappointment and vexation. It does not appear that 
Jeremiah was promised exemption from the annoyances to which 
prophets in general were subject ; he would therefore in no case be 
right in charging God with deceiving him, At the same time, the 
context proves that he was in a complaining m«. xd. 
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merits of it without his opening; but the cause we commit to God we must 
apread before him: he knows it, but he will know it from us; and allows us to 
be particular in the opening of it, not to affect him, but to affect ourselves. 


Note, It will be an ease to our spirits, when we are oppressed and burthened, | 


to open our cause to God, and pour out our complaint before him. 2nd. B 
whom he expects to be righted. ‘Let me see thy yengeance on them,” suc 
vengeance as thou thinkest fit to take for their conviction and my vindication ; 
the vengeance thou usest to take on persecutors. Note, Whatever injuries are 
done us, we must not study to avenge ourselves, but must leave it to that God 
to do it to whom vengeance belongs, and who hath said, I will repay. 

4. He greatly rejoiceth and praiseth God, in a full confidence that God would 
appear for his deliverance, ver. 13; so full is he of the comfort of God’s 
presence with him, and the Divine protection he is under, and the Divine 
promise he has to depend upon, that in a transport of joy he stirs up himself 
and others to give God the glory of it; “Sing unto the ord: praise ye the 
Lord.” Here appears a great change with him, since he began this discourse ; 
the clouds are Saws! over, his complaints all silenced, and turned into thanks- 
givings. He has now an entire contidence in that God whom, ver. 7, he was 
distrusting; stirs up himself to praise that name which, ver. 9, he was resolving 
no more to make mention of. It was the lively exercise of faith that made 
this happy change, that turned his sighs into songs, and his tremblings into 


triumphs. It is proper to express our hope in God by our praising him, and 
vur praising of God by our singing to him. That which is the matter of the 
raise is, “ He hath delivered the soul of the poor from the hands of the evil- 


oers;” he means especially himself, his own poor soul. He hath delivered me 
formerly, when I was in distress, and now of late out of the hand of Pashur, 
and he will continue to deliver me, 2 Cor. i. 10._ He will deliver my soul from 
the sin that I am in danger of falling into, when I am thus persecuted; he hath 
delivered me from the hand of evil-doers, so that they have not gained their 
point, nor had their will. Note, Those that are faithful in well-doing need 
not fear those that are spiteful in evil-doing, for they have a God to trust to, 
who has well-doers under the hand of his protection, and evil-doers under the 
hand of his restraint. 


14 Cursed be the day wherein I was born: 

Let not the day wherein my mother bare me be blessed. 
Cursed de the man who brought tidings to my father, 
Saying, A man child is born unto thee ; 

Making him very glad. 

And let that man be as the cities 

Which the Lorp overthrew, and repented not : 

And let him hear the cry in the morning, 

And the shouting at noontide ; 

Because he slew me not from the womb; 

Or that my mother might have been my grave, 

And her womb ¢o be always great with me. 
Wherefore came I forth out of the womb 

To see labour and sorrow, 

That my days should be consumed with shame ? 
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What is the meaning of this? Doth there proceed out of the same month | 


Could he that said so cheerfully, ver. 13, “Sing unto the 
Lord, praise ye the Lord,” say so passionately, ver. 14, “Cursed be the day 
wherein I was born?” How shall we reconcile these? What we have in these 
verses, | suppose the prophet records to his own’ shame, as he had recorded that 
in the foregoing verses to God’s glory. It seems to be a relation of the toss he 
had been in while he was in the stocks, out of which by faith and hope he had 
recovered himself, rather than a new temptation which he afterwards fell into ; 
and it should come in like that of David, Ps. xxxi. 22, “I said in my haste, I am 
cut off ;” which is also implied, Ps. lxxvii. 7. When grace has got the victory, 
it is good to remember the struggles of corruption, that we may be ashamed 
of ourselves and our own folly; may admire the goodness of God in not taking 
us at our word, and may be warned by it to double our guard upon our spirits 
another time. See here how strong the temptation was which the prophet by 
Divine assistance | ie the victory over, and how far he yielded to it, that we 
may not despair, if we through the weakness of the flesh be at any time thus 
tempted. Let us see here, , 

First. What the prophet’s language was in this temptation. 1. He fastened 
a brand of infamy upon his birthday, as Job did in a heat; ch. iii. 1, ‘ Cursed be 
the day wherein I was born.” It was an ill day to me, ver. 14, because it was 
the beginning of sorrows, and an inlet to all this misery. It is a wish that he 
had never been born; Judas in hell has reason to wish so, Mat. xxvi. 24. But 
no man on earth has reason to wish so, because he knows not but he may yet 
become a vessel of mercy, much less has any good man reason to wish so. 
Whereas some keep their birthday in the return of the year with gladness, 
we will look upon his birthday as a melancholy day, and will solemnize it with 
sorrow, and will have it looked upon as an ominous day. 2. He wished ill to 
the messenger that brought his father the news of his birth, ver. 15. It made 
his father very glad to hear that he had a child born, (perhaps it was his first- 
born,) especially that it was a manchild, for then, being of the family of the 
priests, he might live to have the honour of serving God’s altar; and yet he is 
ready to curse the man that brought the tidings, when perhaps the father to 
whom they were brought gave him a 5 eho for it. Here Mr. Gataker well 
observes, ‘ That parents are often much rejoiced at the birth of their children, 
when, if they did foresee what misery they are born to, they would rather 
lament over them than rejoice in them.’ He is very free and very fierce in the 
curses he pronounces upon the messenger of his birth; ver. 16, ‘‘ Let him be as 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, which the Lord utterly overthrew, and 
repented not;” that is, did not in the least mitigate or alleviate their misery. 
“Tet him hear the ery” of the invading, besieging enemy “in the morning,” 
as soon as he is stirring; then let him take the alarm, and by noon let him hear 
their shouting for victory; and thus let him live in constant terror. 3. He is 
angry that the fate of the Hebrews’ children in Egypt was not his, that he was 
not slain from the womb, that his first breath was not made his last, and that 
he was not strangled as soon as he came into the world, ver. 17. He wisheth 
the messenger of his birth had been better employed, and had been his mur- 
derer; nay, that his mother of whom he was born, had been to her great 
misery always with child of him; and so the womb in which he was conceived 
would have served without more ado as a grave for him to be buried in; an 
Job intimates a near alliance and resemblance between the womb and the grave, 


blessing and cursing ? 


xx. 10. Here the verb “enticed is the same as that which is 
rendered “ deceived” in verse 7. Frere also we think it means that 
he would be exposed, or that he would expose himself, to the assaults 
of his adversaries. His “familiars” were his acquaintances or pro- 
fessed friends. 

xx. 14—18,. It will be seen at once how closely this passage re- 
sembles one in Job (chap. iii. 3, &c.), and consequently it has often 
been suggested that Jeremiah had Job’s words in mind when he 
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| Job i. 21, “ Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither.” 4. He thinks his present calamities sufficient to justify these pas- 
sionate wishes; ver. 18, “ Wherefore came I forth out of the womb” where I 
lay hid, was not seen, was not hated, where I lay safe and knew no evil, “to see” 
all this “labour and sorrow ;” nay, to have my days consumed with shame, to be 
continually vexed and abused; not only to have my life spent in trouble, but 
wasted and worn away by trouble? 

_ Secondly. What use we may make of this. It is not recorded for our 
imitation, and yet we may learn good lessons from it. 1. See the vanity of 
human life, and the vexation of spirit that attends it; if there were not another 
life after this, we should be tempted many a time to wish we had never known 
this, for our few days here are full of trouble. 2. See the folly and absurdity 
of sinful passion, how unreasonably it talks when it is suffered to ramble. 
What nonsense is it to curse a day—to curse a messenger for the sake of his 
message! What a brutish, barbarous thing for a child to wish his own mother 
had never been delivered of him! see Jsa. xlv. 10. We can easily see the foll 
of it in others, and should take warning from thence to suppress all sue! 
intemperate heats and passions in ourselves, to stifle them at first, and not 
sutter these evil spirits to speak. When the heart is hot, let the tongue be 
bridled, Ps. xxxix. 1,2. 3. See the weakness even of good men, who are but 
men at the best; see how much those who think they stand are concerned to 
take heed lest they fall; and to pray daily, Father in heaven, “lead us not into 


CHAPTER XXI. 


It is plain the prophecies of this book are not placed here in the same order that they were 
preached; for there are chapters after this which concern Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, and 
Jeconiah, who all reigned before Zedekiah, in whose reign the prophecy of this chapter 
bears date. Here is, I. The message which Zedekiah sent to the prophet, to desire him 
to inguire of the Lord for them, ver. 1, 2. II. The answer which Jeremiah in God’s 
name sent to that message, in which he, 1. Foretells the certain and inevitable ruin of 
the city, and the fruitlessness of their attempts for its preservation, ver. 3—7; 2. He 
adviseth the people to make the best of bad, by going over to the king of Babylon, 
ver. 8—10; 3. He adviseth the king and his family to repent and reform, ver. 11, 12, 
and not to trust to the strength of their city, and grow secure, ver. 13, 14. 


HE word which came unto Jeremiah from the 
Lorp, when king Zedekiah sent unto him 
Pashur the son of Melchiah, and Zephaniah the son 
of Maaseiah the priest, saying, 2 Enquire, I pray 
thee, of the Lorp for us; for Nebuchadrezzar king 
of Babylon maketh war against us; if so be that the 
Lorp will deal with us according to all his wondrous 
works, that he may go up from us. 38 Then said 
Jeremiah unto them, ‘Thus shall ye say to Zedekiah : 
4 Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel; Behold, I 
will turn back the weapons of war that are in your 
hands, wherewith ye fight against the king of Baby- 
lon, and against the Chaldeans, which besiege you 
without the walls, and I will assemble them into the 
midst of this city. 5 And I myself will fight against 
you with an outstretched hand and with a strong arm, 
leven in anger, and in fury, and in great wrath. 6 
And I will smite the inhabitants of this city, both 
man and beast: they shall die of a great pestilence. 
7 And afterward, saith the Lorp, I will deliver 
Zedekiah king of Judah, and his servants, and the 
people, and such as are left in this city ‘from the 
pestilence, from the sword, and from the famine, into 
the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, and 
into the hand of their enemies, and into the hand of 
those that seek their life: and he shall smite them 
with the edge of the sword; he shall not spare them, 


neither have pity, nor have mercy. 


Here is, First. A very humble decent, message which king Zedekiah sent to 
Jeremiah the prophet when he was in distress, It is indeed charged upon this 
Zedekiah that he “humbled not himself before Jeremiah the prophet, speaking 
from the mouth of the Lord,” 2 Chr. xxxvi. 12; he did not always humble him- 
self as he did sometimes, never humbled himself till necessity forced him to it; 
he humbled himself so far as to desire the prophet’s assistance, but not so far 
as to take his advice or be ruled by him. bserve, 

1. The distress which king Zedekiah was now in. Nebuchadrezzar made 
| war upon him, not only invaded the land, but besieged the city, and had now 

actually invested it. ote, Those that put the evil day far from them, will be 

the more terrified when it comes upon them. And they who before slighted 
God's ministers may then perhaps be glad to court an acquaintance with 
them. 

2. The messengers he sent, Pashur and Zephaniah, one of the fifth course 
of the priests, the other of the twenty-fourth, 1 Chr. xxiv. 9,18. It was weli 
that he seut persons of rank, but it had been better if he had desired a 
ponenal conference with the prophet, which no doubt he might easily have 

ad if he would so far have humbled himself. Perhaps these priests were no 


| temptation,” 


—— 


wrote. Ewald thinks these verses should come between the sixth and 
seventh, and other critics have made other suggestions respecting 
them. Some have even fancied that they are the words of Pashur. 
But since all copies and ancient versions have the passage as we 
have, it is undesirable to propose any alteration in regard to it. 
xxi. 1. On this chapter Dr. Henderson says, “ Venema, Rosen- 
miller, and Maurer are of opinion that this chapter properly comes in 
' between chapters xxxvii. and xxxviii., and, indeed, a comparison of its 
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better than the rest, and yet, when they were commanded by the king, they 
must carry a respectful message to the prophet, which was both a mortification 
to them, and an honour to Jeremiah. He had rashly said, ch. xx. 18, “ My days 
are consumed with shame,” and yet here we find that he lived to see better 
days than those were when he made that complaint; now he appears in repu- 
tation. Note, It is folly to say when things are bad with us, they will be 
always so. It is possible that those that are despised may come to be respected, 
and it is promised that those who honour God he will honour, and those who 
have afflicted his people shall bow to them, Zsa. Ix. 14. 

3. The message itself; “Inquire, L pray thee, of the Lord for us,” ver. 2. 
Now the Chaldean army was got into their borders, into their bowels, they 
were at length convinced that Jeremiah was a true prophet, though loath to 
own it, and brought too late to it; under this conviction they desire him to 
stand their friend with God, believing him to have that interest in heaven 
which none of their other prophets had, that had flattered them with hopes of 

eace. They now employ Jeremnieh, Ist. To consult the mind of God for them; 
‘Inquire of the Lord for us,” ask him what course we shall take in our present 
strait; for the measures we have hitherto taken are all broken. Note, Those 
that will not take the direction of God’s grace how to get clear of their sins, 
would yet be glad of the directions of his providence, how to get clear of their 
troubles. ond. To seek the favour of God for them. So some read it, Entreat 
the Lord for us; be an intercessor for us with God. Note, Those that slight 
the prayers of God’s people and ministers when they are in prosperity may 
perhaps be glad of an interest in them when they come to be in distress: “ Give 
us of your oil.” The benefit they promise themselves is, “It may be the Lord 
will deal with us now according to the wondrous works he wrought for our 
fathers, that the enemy may raise the siege, and go up from us.” Observe, 
First. All their care is to get rid of their trouble, not to make their peace with 
God, and be reconciled to him; that our enemy may go up from us, not that 
our God may return to us. Thus Pharaoh, Fz. x. 17, “‘Entreat the Lord that 
he may take away this death.” Secondly. All their hope is that God hath done 
wondrous works formerly, in the deliverance of Jerusalem, when Sennacherib 
besieged it, at the prayer of Isaiah, so we are told, 2 Chr. xxxii. 20, 21. And 
who can tell but he may destroy these besiegers (as he did those) at the prayer 
of Jeremiah? But they did not consider how different the character of Zede- 
kiah and his people was from that of Hezekiah and his people. Those were 
days of general reformation and piety ; these, of general corruption and apos- 
tacy. Jerusalem is now the reverse of what it was then. Note, It is folly to 
think that God should do for us while we hold fast our iniquity as he did for 
hose that held fast their integrity. . 

. Secondly. A very startling, cutting reply, which God, by the prophet, sent to 
that message. If Jeremiah had been to have answered the message of himself, 
we have reason to think he would have returned a comfortable answer, in 
hopes their sending such a message was an indication of some good purposes 
in them, which he would be glad to make the best of, for he did not desire the 
woful day. But God knows their hearts better than Jeremiah doth, and sends 
them an answer which hath scarce one word of comfort in it. He sends it 
them in the name of “the Lord God of Israel,” ver. 4, to intimate to them that, 
though God allowed himself to be called the God of Israel, and had done great 
things for Israel formerly, and had still great things in store for Israel, pur- 
suant to his covenants with them, yet this should stand the present genera- 
tion in no stead, who were Israelites in name only, and not indeed, any more 
than God’s dealings a 9 them should cut off his relation to Israel as their 
. Itis here foreto : ; : 
God hat God will render all their endeavours for their own security fruitless 
and ineffectual, ver. 4. 1 will be so far from teaching your hands to war, and 
putting an edge upon your swords, that I will “turn back the weapons of war 
that are in your hand,” when you sally out upon the besiegers to beat them off, so 
that they shall not give the stroke you design ; nay, they shall recoil into your 
vwn faces, and be turned upon yourselves. Nothing can make for those who 

d od against them. 
ar kee the besiegers shall in a little time make themselves. masters of Jeru- 
salem, and of all its wealth and strength. “I will assemble them in the midst 
of this city,” that are now surrounding it. Note, If that place which should 
have been a centre of devotion be made a centre of wickedness, it is not strange 
if God make it a rendezvous of destroyers. 

3. That God himself will be their enemy, and then I know not who can 
befriend them, no, not Jeremiah himself; ver. 5, I will be so far from protecting 
you, as I have done formerly in a like case, that “I myself will fight against 
jou.” Note, Those who rebel against God may 


justly expect that he will 
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make war upon them. And that, Ist. With the power of a God, which ly 
irresistibly victorious. 1 will fight against you “ with an outstretched hand,” 
which will reach far, and “with a strong arm,” which will strike home, and 
wound deep. 2nd. With the displeasure of a God which is indisputably right- 


eous. Itis nota correction in love, but an execution in anger, and in fury, and 
in great wrath; it is sper a sentence sworn in wrath, against which there will 
lie no exception. And it will soon be found what a fearful thing it is to fall 


into the hands of the living God. 

4. That those who for their own safety decline sallying out upon the besiegers, 
and so avoid their sword, yet shall not escape the sword of God’s justice; ver. 6, 
1 will smite those that abide in the city, (so it may be read,) both man and beast; 
both the beasts that are for food and those that are for service in war, foot 
and horse, they shall die of a great pestilence, which shall rage within the wails 
while the enemies are encamped about them. Though Jerusalem’s gates anc 
walls may for a time keep out the perage eel pe cannot keep out God’s 

th 


: His arrows of pestilence can reac ose that think themselves 
safe from other arrows. 


5. That the king himself, and all the people that escape the sword, famine 
and pestilence, shall fall into the hands of the Chaldeans, who shall cut them 
off in cold blood, ver. 7. They shall not spare them, nor have pity on them. 
Let not them ni eh to find mercy with men that have forfeited God's compas- 
sions, and shut themselves out from his mercy. Thus was the decree gone forth 
and then to what purpose was it for Jeremiah to inquire of the Lord for them# 

8 And unto this people thou shalt say, Thus saith 
the Lorp; Behold, 1 set before you the way of life, 
and the way of death. 9 He that abideth in this 
city shall die by the sword, and by the famine, and 
by the pestilence: but he that goeth out, and falleth 
to the Chaldeans that besiege you, he shall live, and 
his life shall be unto him for a prey. 10 For I have 
set my face against this city for evil, and not for 
good, saith the Lorp: it shall be given into the hand 
of the king of Babylon, and he shall burn it with 
fire. 11 And touching the house of the king of 


Judah, say, Hear ye the word of the Lorn; 12 O 


house of David, thus saith the Lorn; Execute judg- 


ment in the morning, and deliver him that is spoiled 
out of the hand of the oppressor, lest my fury go out 
like fire, and burn that none can quench it, because 
of the evil of your doings. 13 Behold, I am against 
thee, O inhabitant of the valley, and rock of the 
plain, saith the Lorp; which say, Who shall come 
down against us? or who shall enter into our habi- 
14 But I will punish you according to the 
fruit of your doings, saith the Lorn: and I will 
kindle a fire in the forest thereof, and it shall devour 
all things round about it. 


Wiliain 
NAY 
aii 


FIRE IN THE PRAIRIES, 


ivil message which the king sent to Jeremiah, it appeared that both 
er eee conte eee to have a respect for him, which it had been Jere- 
miah’s policy to make some advantage of for himself; but the reply which God 
oblizet him to make is enough to crush that little respect they begin to have 
for him, and to exasperate them against him more than ever. Not only the 
predictions in the foregoing verses were provoking, but the prescriptions in 
e 
ie rk ike people to surrender, and desert to the Chaldeans, as 
the only means left them to save their lives, ver. 8-10. This counsel was very 
displeasing to those who were flattered by their false prophets into a desperate 
resolution to hold out to the last extremity, trusting to the strength of their 
walls and courage of their soldiery to keep out the enemy, or to their foreign 
nids to raise the siege. ‘The prophet assures them the city “shall be given into 
the hand of the king of Babylon,” and he shall not only plunder it, but * burn 


contents with what we read in the first and second verses of the | 


latter chapter scarcely leaves any room to doubt of the correctness of 
this hypothesis. What is here more fully related is there simply 
referred to the historical narrative. The occasion of the message 
sent by Zedekiah to the prophet was the temporary raising of the 
siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, in order to meet the Egyptian 
army which had come to “ts relief.’ The reader should turn to 
chapter xxxviii. 


it with fire,”—for God himself hath “set his face against this city for evil, and 
not for good;” to lay it waste, and not to protect it; for evil which shall have 
no good mixed with it, no mitigation or merciful alloy,—and therefore, if you 
would make the best of bad, you must beg quarter of the Chaldeans, and 
surrender prisoners of war. In vain did Rabshakeh persuade the Jews to do 
this while they had God for them, Jsa. xxxvi. 16; but it was the best course 
they could take now God was against them. Both the law and the prophets 
had often set before them life and death in another sense; life, if they obey the 
voice of God; death, if they persist in disobedience, Deu. xxx. 19. But they 
had slighted that life which would have made them truly happy, to upbraid 
them with which the prophet here useth the same expression, ver. 8, “ Behold, 
I set before you the way of lite, and the way of death,” which speaks not as 
that, a fair proposal, but a melancholy dilemma, advising them of two evils to 
choose the Peabet and that lesser evil, a shameful and wretched captivity, is all 


- 


xxi. 2. The name of Nebuchadnezzar here is in the Hebrew 
Nebuchadrezzar, as it is in various other places. The same difference 
oecurs in the Greek form of the word, and it is found that Nebuchad- 
rezzar conforms most nearly to the cuneiform inscriptions. Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson explains the native form, Nabu-ku-duri-utsur, to 
mean, “ Nebo is the protector against misfortune.” Fiirst explains it 
“‘self-ruling head by Nebo;” but while we doubt the accuracy of 
his view, we can only say that the word points to some attribute of 
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the life now left for them to propose to themselves. [le that abides in the city, 
and trusts to that to secure him, shall certainly die either by the sword without 
the walls or famine or pestilence within. But he that can so far bring down 
his spirit, and quit his vain hopes, as to go out and fall to the Chaldeans, his 
“life shall be given him for a prey,” that is, he shall save his life, but with 
much difficulty and hazard, as a prey is taken from the mighty. It is an expres- 
sion like that, ‘He shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” He shall escape but very 
narrowly. Or, he shall have such a surprising joy and satisfaction, in escaping 
with his life from such a universal destruction, as shall equal theirs that divide 
the spoil. They thought to have made a prey of the camp of the Chaldeans, 
as their ancestors did of that of the Assyrians, Jsa. xxxiii. 23, but they will be 
sadly disappointed; if by yielding at discretion they can but save their lives, that 
is ali the prey they must promise themselves. Now one would think this advice 
from a prophet in God’s name should have gained some credit with them, and 
been universally followed; but, for aught appears, there were few or none that 
took it: so wretchedly were their hearts hardened to their destruction. 

Sevondly. He adviseth the king and princes to reform and make conscience 
of the duty of their place. Because it was the king that sent the message to 
him, in the reply there shall be a particular word for the house of the king, not 
to compliment or court them, that was no part of a prophet’s business, no, not 
when they did him the honour to send to him, but to give them wholesome 
counsel ; ver. 11, 12, “ Execute judgment in the morning,” do it carefully and 
diligently. Those magistrates that would fill up their place with duty had 
need rise betimes. Do it quickly, and do not delay to do justice upon appeals 
made to you, and tire out poor petitioners, as you have done. Do not lie in 
your beds in a morning, to sleep away the debauch of the night before; nor 
spend the morning in pampering the body, as those princes, Hccl. x. 16, but 
spend it in the despatch of business. You would be delivered out of the hand 
of those that distress you, and expect that therein God should do you justice; 
see then that you do justice to those that apply themselves to you, and “ deliver 
them out of the hand of their oppressors, lest my fury go out like fire” against 
you in a particular manner, and you fare worst, who think to escape best, 
because of the evil of your doings. Now, 1. This intimates that it was their 
neglect to do their duty that brought all this desolation upon the people. It 
was the evil of their doings that kindled the fire of God’s wrath. Thus plainly 
doth he deal even with the house of the king; for those that would have the 
benefit of a prophet’s prayers must thankfully take a prophet’s reproofs. 
2. This directs them to take the right method for a Rational ee ormation. The 
princes must begin and set a good example, and then the people will be invited 
to reform. They must use their power for the punishment of wrong, and then 
the people will be obliged to reform. He minds them that they are the house 
of David, and therefore should tread in his steps, who executed judgment and 
justice to his people. 3. This gives them some encouragement to hope that 
there may yet be a lengthening of their tranquillity, Dan. iv. 27. If any thing 
will recover their state from the brink of ruin this will. 

Thirdly. He shews them the vanity of all their hopes, so long as they con- 
tinued unreformed, ver. 13, 14. Jerusalem is an inhabitant of the valley, 
guarded with mountains on all sides, which were their natural fortifications, 
making it difficult for an army to approach them; it is a rock of the plain, 
which made it difficult for an enemy to undermine them. These advantages of 
their situation they trusted to more than to the power and promise of God. 
And thinking their city by these ‘means to be impregnable, they set the judg- 
ments of God at defiance, saying, “ Who shall come down against us?” None 
of our neighbours dare make a descent upon us; or, if they do, “ Who shall 
enter into our habitations?” They had some colour for this confidence, for it 
appears to have been the sense of all their_neighbours that no enemy could 
force his way into Jerusalem, Lam. iv. 12. But those are least safe that are 
most secure. God soon shews the vanity of that challenge, ‘‘ Who shall come 
down against us?” when he saith, ver. 13, “ Behold, lam against thee.” They 
had indeed by their wickedness driven God out of their city, when he would 
have tarried with them as a friend; but they could not by their bulwarks keep 
him out of their city when he came against them as an enemy. “If God be for 
us, who can be against us?” but if he be against us, who ean be for us to stand 
us inany stead? Nay,he comes against them not as an enemy, that may law- 
fully, and with some hope of success, be resisted; but as a judge, that cannot 
be resisted, for he saith, ver. 14, “1 will punish you,” by due course of law, 
“according to the fruit of your doings,” that is, according to the merit of them, 
and the direct tendency of them. That shall be brought upon you which is 
the natural product of sin, Nay, he will not only come with the anger of an 
enemy, and the justice of a judge, but with the force of a consuming fire, which 
has no compassion, as a judge sometimes has, nor spares any thing combustible 
that comes in its way. Siraaleu is become a forest, in which God will kindle 
a fire that shall consume all before it; for our God is himself a consuming fire, 
and who is able to stand in his sight when once he is angry ? 


CHAPTER XXII 


Upon occasion of the message sent in the foregoing chapter tothe house of the king, we have 
here recorded some sermons which Jeremiah preached at court, in some preceding 
reigns, that it might appear they had had fair warning long before that fatal sentence 
was pronounced upon them, and were yet in a way to have prevented it. Here is, I. A 
message sent to the royal family, as it should seem in the reign of Jehoiakim, relating 
partly to Jehoahaz, who was carried away captive into Egypt, and partly to Jehoiakim, 
who succeeded him, and was now upon the throne. The king and princes are exhorted 
to execute judgment, and are assured that if they did so, the royal family should 
flourish, but otherwise it should be ruined, ver. 1—10; Jehoahaz, called here Shallum, 
is lamented, ver. 10—12; Jehoiakim is reproved and threatened, ver. 13—19. IT. 
Another message sent them in the reign of Jehoiakim, alias Jeconiah, the son of 
Jehoiakim; he is charged with an obstinate refusal to hear, threatened with destruction, 
and it is foretold that in him Solomon’s house should fail, ver. 20—30. 


7 ¥XHUS saith the Lorp; Go down to the house of 
the king of Judah, and speak there this word, 
2 And say, , , 
Hear the word of the Lorp, O king of Judah, 
‘hat sittest upon the throne of David, 
Thou, and thy servants, and thy people 
That enter in by these gates: 
8 Thus saith the Lorn; 
Execute ye judgment and righteousness, 
And deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor : 


Nebo, which is undecided. This passage brings us suddenly upon 
the theatre of war, several years after the Chaldean hosts had in- 
vaded the land. Zedekiah had in the ninth year of his reign formed 
an alliance with Pnaraoh-Hophra, successor of Necho, king of Egypt. 
Hophra, who came to the assistance of Zedekiah, was driven back into 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar ; and it is to this episode in the war, before 
the final catastrophe, that this chapter refers. Nebuchadnezzar 
econ returned and completed the conquest of the Jews. The plain 
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AoAa I. 
And do no wrong, do no violence 
‘To the stranger, the fatherless. nor the widow, 
Neither shed innocent blood in this piace. 

4 For if ye do this thing indeed, 
Then shall there enter in by the gates of this house 
Kings sitting upon the throne of David, 
Riding in chariots and on horses, 
He, and his servants, and his people. 
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HEADS AND TRAPPINGS OF ROYAL HORSES—FROM THE ASSYRIAN MARBLES 
5 But if ye will not hear these words, 

I swear by myself, saith the Lorp, 

That this house shall become a desolation. 

6 For thus saith the Lorp unto the king’s house of Judah; 
Thou art Gilead unto me, and the head of Lebanon: 
Yet surely I will make thee a wilderness, 

And cities which are not inhabited 

7 And I will prepare destroyers against thee, 
Every one with his weapons: 

And they shall cut down thy choice cedars, 
And cast them into the fire. 

8 And many nations shall pass by this city, 

And they shall say every man to his neighbour, 
Wherefore hath the Lorp done thus unto this great city? 

9 Then they shall answer, 

Because they have forsaken the covenant of the Lorp 
their God, 
And worshipped other gods, and served them. 


Here is, First. Orders given to Jeremiah to go preach before the king. In 
the chapter before, Zedekiah sent messengers to the prophet, but here the 
prophet is bidden to go in his own proper person to the Saee of the king, and 
demand his attention to the word of the King of kings; ver. 2, “ Hear the word 
of the Lord, O king of Judah.” Subjects must own that where the word of a 
king is there is power over them; but kings must own that where the word of 
the Lord is there is power over them. The king of Judah is here ken to 
as sitting upon the throne of David, who was a man after God’s own eee as 
holding their dignity and power by the covenant made with him; let them, 
therefore, conform to his example, that they may have the benefit of the pro- 
mises made to him. With the king his servants are spoken to, because a good 
government depends upon a good ministry as well as a good king. 

Secondly. Instructions given him what to preach. 

1. He must tell them what was their duty, what was the good which the 
Lord their God required of them, ver. 3. ‘They must take care, Ist. That 
oat do all the good they can with the power they have. They must do justice 
in defence of those that were injured, and must “deliver the spoiled out of the 
hand of their oppressors;” this was the duty of their place, Ps. Ixxxii. 3. 
Herein they must be ministers of God for good. 2nd. That they do no hurt 
with it, no wrong, no violence. That is the greatest wrong and violence which 
is done under colour of law and justice, and by those whose business it is to 
punish and protect from wrong and violence. They must do no wrong to the 
stranger, fatherless, and widow, for these God doth in a particular manner 
patronise and take under his tuition, Ha. xxii. 21, 22. 

2. He must assure them that the faithful discharge of their duty would ad- 
vance and secure their prosperity, ver. 4. There shall then be a succession 
of kings, an uninterrupted succession upon the throne of David and of his 
line; these enjoying a plo tranquillity, and living in great state and dignity 
riding on chariots and horses, as before, ch. xvii. 25. Note, The most effectual 
way to preserve the dignity of the government is to do the duty of it. 

3. He must likewise assure them that the iniquity of their family, if they 
persisted in it, wouic be the ruin of their family, though it was a royal family, 


declarations of Jeremiah very naturally provoked the wrath of the 
defenders of their country. Under other circumstances they would 
have been most unpatriotic, because they counsel surrender as the 
only hope of safety, and declare that the victory shall rest with the 
enemy, who shall use his advantages in the ordinary brutal manner 
of the age. But it is to be remembered that in his prophetic 
capacity Jeremiah had, like other prophets, declared these woes 
beforehand. ti 
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ver. 5, “If ye will not hear,” will not obey, “this house shall becom so- 
tation,” the palace of the kings of Judah shall fare no better than Other fere- 
tations in Jerusalem. Sin hes often been the ruin of royal palaces, though 
never so stately, never so strong. This sentence is ratified by an oath; “1 swear 
by myself,’—and God can swear by no greater, Heb. vi. i2,—that this house 
shall be laid in ruins. Note, Sin will be the ruin of the houses of princes as 
well as of mean men. 
4. He must shew how fatal their wickedness would be to their kingdom as 
well as to themselves, to Jerusalem especially, the royal city, ver.6—9. Ist. It 
is confessed that Judah and Jerusalem had been valuable in God’s eyes, and 
considerable in their own; “Thou art Gilead unto me, and the head of 
Lebanon.” Their lot was cast in a place that was rich and pleasant as Gilead; 
Zion was a stronghold, as stately as Lebanon; this they trusted to as their 
security. But, 2nd. This shall not protect them. The country that is now 
fruitful as Gilead shall be made a wilderness; the cities that are now strong as 
~ebanon shall be cities not inhabited ; and when the country is laid waste the 
cities must be dispeopled. See how easily God’s judgments can ruin a nation 
and how certainly sin will do it. ; 
When this desolating work is to be done, First. There shall be those that 
shall do it effectually; ver. 7, “I will prepare destroyers against thee,” I will 
sanctify them, (so the word is,) I will appoint them to this service, and use 
them init. Note, When destruction is designed, destroyers are prepared, and 
perhaps are in the preparing, and things are working towards the designed 
destruction, and are getting ready for it long before. And who can contend 
with destroyers of God’s preparing? They shall destroy cities as easily as 
men fell trees in a forest. “’lhey shall cut down thy choice cedars,” and yet 
when. they are down shall value them no more than thorns and briars, they 
shall “cast them into the fire,” for their choicest cedars are become rotten ones, 
and good for nothing else. Secondly. There shall be those who shall be ready 
to justify God in the doing of it, ver. 8,9. Persons of many nations, when they 
i by the ruins of this city in their travels will ask, “ Wherefore hath the 
ord done thus unto this city?” How came so strong a city to be over- 
owered? so rich a city to be impoverished? so populous a city to be depopu- 
ated? so holy a city to be profaned? and a city that had been so dear to God 
to be abandoned by him? And the reason is so obvious that it shall be ready 
in every man’s mouth; “Ask them that go by the way,” Job xxi. 29; ask the 
next man you meet, and he will tell you it was because they changed their gods, 
which other nations never used to do; they forsook the covenant of Jehovah, 
their own God, revolted from their allegiance to him, and from the duty which 
their covenant with him bound them to, and they worshipped other gods, and 
served them in contempt of him, and therefore he gave them up to this destruc- 
tion. Note, God never casts any off till they first cast him off. Go, saith God 
to the prophet, and preach this to the royal family. 


10 Weep ye not for the dead, 

Neither bemoan him: 

But weep sore for him that goeth away : 

For he shall return no more, 

Nor see his native country. 

For thus saith the Lorp 

Touching Shallum the son of Josiah king of Judah, 
Which reigned instead of Josiah his father, 

Which went forth out of this place ; 

He shall not return thither any more: 

But he shall die in the place whither they have led him 
And shall see this land no more. captive, 
13 Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, 
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PAINTED ABRABESQUE HALL.—ver, 14. 


xxi. 11—14. “The house of the king of Judah” and the “ house 
of David” were the royal family. ‘lhe injunction to “ execute judg- 
ment in the morning” is peculiar, and it has therefore been under- 
stood to mean “ promptly ” or “speedily.” It may be literally under- 
stood. The morning was the proper time for judicial proceedings, 
and it was the daily duty of the judge or magistrate to be at his 
post early day by day to administer justice. Why is Jerusalem 
called “inhabitant of the valley” and “rock of the plain?” It is 
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And his chambers by wrong ; 

That useth his neighbour's service without wages, 

And giveth him not for his work ; 

That saith, 

I will build me a wide house and large chambers, 

And cutteth him out windows; 

And 7 ts cieled with cedar, and painted with vermilion 
Shalt thou reign, because thou closest éhyse// in cedar ? 
Did not thy father eat and drink, 

And do judgment and justice, 

And then it was well with him ? 

He judged the cause of the poor and needy ; 

Then ¢¢ was well with him: 

Was not this to know me ? saith the Lorp. 

But thine eyes and thine heart are not 

But for thy covetousness, and for to shed innocent blood, 
And for oppression, and for violence, to do i¢ 
Therefore thus saith the Lorp 

Concerning Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah ; 
They shall not lament for him, saying, 

Ah my brother! or, Ah sister! 

They shal] uot lament for him, saving, 

Ah lord! or, Ah his glory ! 

He shall be buried with the burial of an ass, 

Drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem. 


14 
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16 
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18 


19 


Kings, though they are gods to us, they are men to Gud, and shall die like 
men; so it appears in those verses, where we have a sentence of death passed 
upon two kings that reigned successively in Jerusalem, two brothers, and both 
the ungracious sons of a very pious father. 

First. Here is the doom of Bhalla, who doubtless is the same with Jehoahaz, 
for ne is that “son of Josiah, king of Judah, who reigned in the stead of Josiah 
his father,” ver. 11, which Jehoahaz did by the act of the people, who made him 
king though he was not the eldest son, 2 Kin, xxiii. 30; 2 Cher: xxxvi. |. Among 
the sons of Josiah, 1 Chr. iii. 15, there is one Shallum mentioned, and not 
Jehoahaz, Perhaps the people preferred him before his elder brother because 
they thought him a more active, daring young man, and fitter to rule; but God 
soon shewed them the folly of their injustice, and that it could not prosper, 
for within three months the king of Egypt came upon him, deposed him, an 
carried him away prisoner into Egypt, as God had threatened, Dew. xxviii. 68. 
It doth not appear that any of the people were taken into captivity with him, 
poe himself only. We have the story, 2 Kin. xxiii. 34; 2 Chr. xxxvi.4. Now 

ere. 

1. The people are directed to lament him rather than his father Josiah; 
“ Weep not for the dead,” weep not any more for Josiah. Jeremiah had been 
himself a true mourner for him, and had stirred up the people to mourn for 
him, 2 Chr. xxxv. 25; yet now he will have them to go out of mourning for 
him, though it was but three months after his death, and to turn their tears 
into another channel: they must weep sore for Jehoahaz that is gone into 
Egypt; not that there was any great loss of him to the public, as there was 
of his father, but that his case was much more deplorable. Josiah went to the 
grave in peace and honour, was prevented from seeing the evil to come in this 
world, and removed to see the good to come in the other world; and therefore 
weep not for him, but for his unhappy son, that _is likely to live and die in 
disgrace and misery, a wretched eaptive. Note, Dying saints may be justly 
envied, whilst living sinners are justly pitied. And so dismal perhaps the 
prospects of the times may be, that tears even for a Josiah, even for a Jesus, 
must be restrained, that they may be reserved for ourselves and for our 
ebildren, Lu. xxiii, 28. ae 

2. The reason given is, because he shall never return out of captivity, as he 
and his people expected, but shall die there. They were loath to believe this, 
therefore it is here repeated again and again, he shall return no more, ver. 10. 
He shall never have the pleasure of seeing his native country, but shall have 
the continual grief of hearing of the desolations of it. He is gone forth out of 
this place, and shall never return, ver. 11; “‘ He shall die in the place whither 
they have jed him captive,” ver. 12. This came of his forsaking the good example 
of his father, and usurping the right of his elder brother. In Ezekiel’s lamen- 
tation for the princes of Israel, this Jehoahaz is represented as a young lion, 
that soon learned to catch the prey, but was taken and brought in chains to 
Egypt, and was long expected to return, but in vain: see #ze. xix. 3—5. 

Secondly. Here is the doom of Jehoiakim, who succeeded him. Whether he 
had any better right to the crown than Shallum we know not, for, though he 
was elder than his predecessor, there seems to be another son of Josiah elder 
than he, called Johanan, 1 Car. iii, 15; but this we know, he ruled no better, 
and fared no better at last’ Here is, _ : 

1. His sins faithfully reproved. It is not fit for a private person to say toa 
king, Thou art wicked; but a prophet, that has a message from God, betrays 
his trust if he do not deliver it, be it never so unpleasing, even to kings 
themselves. Jehoiakim is not here charged with idolatry, and probably he 
had not yet put Urijah the prophet to death, as we find afterwards he did, 
ch. xxvi. 22, 23, for then he would have been told of it here; but the crimes for 
which he is here reproved are, 

lst. Pride and affectation of pomp and splendour, as if all the business of a 
king were to look great, and to do good were to be the least of his care. He 
must build him a stately palace, a wide house, and large chambers, ver. 14. 
He must have windows cut out after the newest fashion, aa be a like sash 
windows with us; the rooms must be ceiled with cedar, the richest sort of 
wood. His house must be as well-roofed and wainscoted as the temple 
itself, or else it will not please him, | Ain. vi. 15, 16; nay, it must exceed that, 
for it must be painted with minium, or vermilion, which dyes red, or, as some 
read it, with indigo, which dyes blue. No doubt it is lawful for princes and 
great men to build, and beautify, and furnish their houses, so as is agreeable te 


probable that these expressions must be taken to include the whole 
city, upper and lower. - The valley is known by recent excavations 
to have been deep and extensive, and the “rock of the plain” was a 
comparatively level ascent and elevation. The level summit was 
reached by a slope and not bya precipice. In fact, the word for 
“plain” merely means level ground. : 

xxii. 1. This chapter must refer to an earlier date than chapter 
xxi. ; and the king of Judah mentioned in the first verses can only be 
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thetr dignity; but he that knows what is in man knew that Jehoiakim did this 
in the pride of his heart, which makes that to be sinful, exceeding sinful, 
which is in itself lawful. Those, therefore, that are enlarging their houses, 
and making them more sumptuous, have need to look well to the frame of their 
own spirits in the doing of it, and carefully to watch against all the workings 
of vainglury. But that which was particularly amiss in Jehoiakim’s case was, 
that he did this when he could not but perceive, both by the word of God and 
by his providence, that Divine judgments were breaking in upon him. He 
reigned his first three years by the permission and allowance of the king of 
Egypt, and all the rest by the permission and allowance of the king of Babylon; 
and yet he that was no better than a viceroy will covet to vie with the greatest 
monarch in buildings and furniture. Observe how peremptory he is in this 
resolution, “I will build me a_wide house,” I am resolved I will, whoever 
advises me to the contrary. Note, It is the common folly of those that are 
sinking in their estates to covet to make a fair show. Many have unhumbled 
hearts under humbling providences, and look most haughty then when God is 
bringing them down. this is striving with our Maker. > 

2nd. Carnal security and confidence in his wealth, depending upon the 
continuance of his prosperity, as if his mountain now stood so strong that it 
could never be moved. He thought he must reign without any disturbance or 
interruption, because he had closed himself in cedar, ver. 15, as if that were too 
fine to be assaulted, and too strong to be broken through, and as if God himself 
could not for pity give up such a stately house as that to be burned. Thus, 
when Christ spoke of the destruction of the temple, his disciples came to him to 
shew him what a magnificent structure it was, Mat. xxiii. 38; xxiv. 1. Note, 
Those wretchedly deceive themselves that think their present prosperity is a 
lasting security, and dream of reigning, because they are enclosed in cedar. 
It is but in his own conceit that the rich man’s wealth is his strong city. 

3rd. Some think he is here charged with sacrilege, and robbing the house 
ef God to beautify and adorn his own house. He ‘cuts him out my windows,’ 
so it is in the margin, which some understand as if he had taken windows out 
of the temple, to put into his own palace, and then painted them (as it follows) 
with vermilion, that it might not be discovered, but might look of a piece with 
his own building. Note, "Those cheat themselves and ruin themselves at last, 
that think to enrich themselves by robbing God and his house; and, however 
they may disguise it, God discovers it. | ‘ ’ 

4th. He is here charged with extortion and oppression, violence and in- 
justice. He built his house by unrighteousness, that is, with money unjustly 
got, and materials which were not honestly come by, and perhaps upon ground 
obtained, as Ahab obtained Naboth’s vineyard. And, because he went beyond 
what he could afford, he defrauded his workmen of their wages, which is one 
of the sins that cries in the ears of the Lord of hosts, Jas. v.4. God takes 
notice of the wrong done by the greatest of men to their poor servants and 


labourers, and will repay them in justice that will not in justice pay those | 


whom they employ, but use their neighbours’ service without wages. Observe, 
The greatest of men must look upon the meanest as their neighbours, and be 
just to them accordingly, and love them as themselves. Jehoiakim was oppres- 
sive not only in his buildings, but in the administration of his government; he 
did not do justice, made no conscience of shedding innocent blood, when it was 
to serve the purposes of his ambition, avarice, and revenge. He was all for 
oppression and violence,—not to threaten it only, but to do it,—and when he 
was set upon any act of injustice, nothing should stop him, but he would go 


through with it; and that which was at the bottom of all was covetousness, | 
“Thine eyes and thine heart | 


that love of money which is the root of all evil. 
are not but for covetousness;” they were for that and for nothing else. Observe, 
In covetousness the heart walks after the eyes; it is therefore called the lust of 
the eye, 1 Jno. ii. 15; Job xxxi. 7; it is setting the eyes upon that which is not, 
Pexxxiys; 
and affections are wholly set upon the wealth of this world, and where they are 
so ane tok se is strong to murder, oppression, and all manner of violence 
and villany. 

5th. That which aggravated all his sins was, that he was the son of a good 
father, that had left him a good example, if he would but have followed it 
ver. 15, 16, “‘ Did not thy father eat and drink?” When Jehoiakim enlarged 
and enlightened his house it is probable he spoke scornfully of his father, for 
contenting himself with such a mean and inconvenient dwelling, below the 
grandeur of a sovereign prince, and ridiculed him as one that had a dull fancy, 
a low spirit, and could not find in his heart to lay out his money, nor cared for 
what was fashionable; that should not serve him which served his father. But 


God, by the prophet, tells him that his father, though he had not the spirit of | 


building, was a man of an excellent spirit, a better man than he, and did better 
for himself and his family. Those children that despise their, parents’ old 
fashions commonly come short of their rea] excellences. Jeremiah tells him, 


First. That he was directed to do his duty by his father’s practice. He did judg- | 


ment and justice, he never did wrong to any of his subjects, never oppressed 
them or put any hardship upon them, but was careful to preserve all their just 
rights and properties. Nay, he not only did not abuse his power for the support 
Gearrene but he used it for the maintaining of right; he judged the cause of 
the poor and needy, was ready to hear the cause of the meanest of his subjects, 
and do them justice. Notice, The care of magistrates must be not to support 
their grandeur and take their ease, but to do good; not only not to oppress 
the poor themselves, but to defend those that are oppressed. Secondly. That he 
was encouraged to do his duty by his father’s prosperity. 1st. God accepted 
him; “ Was not this to know me? saith the Lord.” 


was known and owned of him? Note, The right knowledge of God consists in 
doing our duty covered that which is the duty of our place and station in 
the world. 2nd. He himself had the comfort of it; “ Did he not eat and drink ” 
soberly and cheerfully, so as to fit himself for his business, “for strength, and 
not for drunkenness?” Eccl. x. 17; he did eat, and drink, and do judgment, not 
as perhaps Jehoiakim and his princes did, “ drink and forget the law, and per- 
vert the judgment of the afflicted,” Pr. xxxi. 5. He did eat and drink, that is, 
God blessed him with great plenty, and he had the comfortable enjoyment of 
it himself, and gave handsome entertainments to his friends, was very hos- 

itable and very charitable. It was Jehoiakim’s pride that he had built a fine 
house, but Josiah’s true praise that he kept a good house. Many times those 
have least in them of true generosity that have the greatest affection for pomp 
and grandeur, for, to support the extravagant expense of that, hospitality, 
bounty to the poor, yea, and justice itself, will be pinched. It is better to 
live with Josiah in an old-fashioned house and do good, than live with Jehoia- 
kim in a stately house and leave debts unpaid. Josiah did justice and judgment, 
and then it was well with him, ver. 15, and it is repeated again, ver. 16. He 
lived very comfortably, his own subjects and all his neighbours respected him, 
and whatever he put his hand to prrperas: Note, While we do well we may 
expect it will be well with us. This Jehoiakim knew, that his father found the 
way of duty to be the way of comfort, and yet would not tread in his steps. 
Note, It should engage us to keep up religion in our day that our godly parents 
kept it up in theirs and recommended it to us from their own experience of 
the benefit of it. They told us that they had found the promises which godli- 


Jehoiakim,- whose name occurs in verse 18 as then king, but destined 
to endure the deepest dishonour, and to come to a miserable and 
disgraceful end. 

xxii. 6. Here, as in verse 1, “the house of the king of Judah” 
would seem to be the royal palace, not the family, as in xxi. 11. 
The expression, “Thou art Gilead unto me, and the head (or summit) 
of Lebanon,” is metaphorical, and implies a comparison: “ Although 
beautiful and elevated, thou shalt be desolate and destroyed.” 
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t ? _ Did he not hereby make it | 
to appear that he rightly knew his God and worshipped him, and consequently | 
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ness has of the life that now is made good to them, and that religion and piety 


is a friend to outward prosperity; so that we are inexcusable if we turn aside 
from that good way. 

2. Here we have Jehoiakim’s doom faithfully read, ver. 18,19. We mer 
suppose it was in the utmost peril of his own life that Jeremiah here foretol 
the shameful death of Jehoiakim, but, Thus saith the Lord concerning him, 
and therefore thus saith he. 1st. He shall die unlamented. He shall make 
himself so odious by his oppression and cruelty, that all about him shall be 
glad to part with him, and none shall do him the honour of dropping one tear 
for him, whereas his father, who did judgment and justice, was universally 
lamented; and it is promised to Zedekiah, that he should be lamented at his 
death, for he carried himself better than Jehoiakim had done, ch. xxxiv. 5. 
His relations shall not lament him, no, not with the common expressions of 
grief used at the funeral of the meanest, where they cried, “ Ah, my brother! 
or, Ah, sister!” His subjects shall not lament him, nor cry out as they used 
to do at the graves of their princes, “ Ah, Lord! or, Ah, his glory!” It is sad 
for any to live so that when they die none will be sorry to part with them. 
Nay, 2nd. He shall lie unburied. This is worse than the former. Even those 
that have no tears to grace the funerals of the dead with would willingly 
have them buried out of their sight; but Jehoiakim shall be “buried with the 
burial of an ass,” that is, he shall have no burial at all, but his dead body shall 
be cast into a ditch, or upon a dunghill; it shall be drawn or dragged igno- 
miniously, and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem. It is said in the story 
of Jehoiakim, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6, that “ Nebuchadnezzar bound him in fetters ta 
carry him to Babylon 3’ and Eze. xix. 9, that he was brought in chains to the 
king of Babylon. But it is very probable that he died a prisoner before he was 
carried away to Babylon as was intended; perhaps, died for grief, or in the 
pride of his heart hastened his own end, and for that reason was denied a 
decent burial, as self-murderers usually are with us. Josephus saith, that 
Nebuchadnezzar slew him at Jerusalem, and left his body thus exposed, some- 
where at a great distance from the gates of Jerusalem. And it is said, 
2 Kin. xxiv. 6, he slept with his fathers. When he built himself a stately house, 
no doubt he designed himself a stately sepulchre, but see how he was di 


isap- 
pointed. Note, Those that are lifted up with great pride are commonly 


reserved for some great disgrace, in life or death. 

20 Go up to Lebanon, and cry ; [sages : 
And lift up thy voice in Bashan, and cry from the pas- 
For all thy lovers are destroyed. 

I spake unto thee in thy prosperity ; 

But thou saidst, I will not hear. 

This hath been thy manner from thy youth, 

That thou obeyedst not my voice. ~ 

The wind shall eat up all thy pastors, 

And thy lovers shall go into captivity : 

Surely then shalt thou be ashamed and confounded 

For all thy wickedness. [cedars, 
O inhabitant of Lebanon, that makest thy nest in the 
How gracious shalt thou be when pangs come upon thee, 
The pain as of a woman in travail ! ; 
As | live, saith the Lorn, 

Though Coniah the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah 
Were the signet upon my right hand, 

Yet would I pluck thee thence ; [life, 
And I will give thee into the hand of them that seek thy 
And into the hand of them whose face thou fearest, 
Even into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, 
And into the hand of the Chaldeans. 

And J will cast thee out, 

And thy mother that bare thee, 

Into another country, where ye were not born ; 

And there shall ye die. 

But to the land whereunto they desire to return, 

Thither shall they not return. 

Zs this man Coniah a despised broken idol ? 

Is he a vessel wherein is no pleasure ? 

Wherefore are they cast out, he and his seed, 

And are cast into a land which they know not ? 

O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the Lorp. 

Thus saith the Lorn, 

Write ye this man childless, 

A man thaé shall not prosper in his days: 

For no man of his seed shall prosper, 

Sitting upon the throne of David, 

And ruling any more in Judah. 


This Pyepeers seems to have been calculated for the ungracious, inglorious 
reign of Jeconiah, or Jehoiachin, the son of Jehoiakim, who suceeeded him in 
the government, reigned but three months, and was then carried captive to 
Lleida J where he lived many years, ch. lii. 31. We have in these verses a 
prophecy ; 
First. Of the desolations of the kingdom, which were now hastening on 
apace, ver. 20—23. Jerusalem and Judah are here spoken to, or the Jewish 
state, as a single person; and we have it here under a threefold character : 
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xxii. 11. By Shallum it is almost certain that Jehoahaz is meant. 
He was deposed by Pharaoh-Necho, and carried captive into Egypt, 
where he died. : 

xxii, 14. “A wide house” is a spacious one; and the “1 
chambers’? were what we call airy, supplied with “ windows” or 
lattices for ventilation, the ceiling of cedar, and probably carved, as 
well as painted in brilliant colours, among which the red, here called 
vermilion, was conspicuous. ‘ 
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1. Very haughty in a day of peace and safety, ver. 21; “1 spake unto thee 
fn thy prosperity,” spake by my servants the prophets. reproofs, admonitions, 
eanpacke ss ba thou saidst, I will not hear,” I will not heed ; “Thou obeyedst 
not my voice,” and wast resolved thou wouldst not, and hadst the front to tell 
meso. It is common for those that live at ease to live in contempt of the word 
of God. “ Jeshurun waxed fat, and kizked.” This was so much the worse, 
that they had it by kind; “This has been thy manner from thy youth.” They 
were called transgressors from the womb, Jsa. xlix. 8. 

2. Very timorous upon the alarms of trouble; ver. 20, When thou seest all 
thy lovers destroyed, when thou findest thine idols unable to help thee, and thy 
foreign alliances failing thee, thou wilt then go up to Lehanon, and cry, as one 
undone, and giving up all for lost, ory with a bitter cry; thou wilt cry, Help, 
help, or we are lost; thou wilt lift up thy voice in fearful shrieks upon Lebanon 
and Bashan, two high hills, in hope to be heard from thence et the advantage 
of the rising ground. Thou wilt cry from the passages, from the roads, where 
thou wilt ever and anon be in distress. Thou wilt cry from Abarim, so some 
read it, as a proper name, a famous mountain in the border of Moab. Thou 
wilt cry as those that are in great consternation use to do, to all about thee; 
but in vain, for, ver. 22, “The wind shall eat up all thy pastors or rulers,” that 
should protect and lead thee, and provide for thy safety. They shall be blasted, 
and withered, and brought to nothing, as buds and blossoms are by a bleak or 
freezing wind. They shall be devoured suddenly, insensibly, and irresistibly, 
as fruits by the wind. “Thy lovers,” that thou dependest upon, and hast 
an affection for, “shall go into captivity,” and shall be so far from saving thee, 
that they shall not be able to save themselves. ; 

3. Very tame under the heavy and lasting pressures of trouble. When there 
appears no relief from any of thy confederates, and thy own priests are at a loss, 
“then shalt thou be ashamed and confounded for all thy wickedness,” ver. 22. 
Note, Many will never be ashamed of their sins, till they are brought by them 
to the last extremity ; and it is well if we get this good by our straits, by them 
to be brought to confusion for our sins. The Jewish state is here called an 
inhabitant of Lebanon, because that famous forest was within their border, 
ver. 23, and all their country was wealthy and well guarded, as with Lebanon’s 
natural fastnesses; but so proud and haughty were they, that they are said to 
make their nest in the cedars, where they thought themselves out of the reach 
of all danger, and whence they looked with contempt upon all about them. 
But “how gracious wilt thou be when pangs come upon thee!” Then thou 
wilt humble thyself before God, and promise amendment. When thou art 
overthrown in stony places, thou wilt be glad to hear those words which in thy 
prosperity thou wouldst not hear, Ps. exli.6. Then thou wilt endeayour to 
make thyself acceptable with that God whom before thou madest light of. 
Note, Many have their pangs of piety, who, when the pangs are over, shew 
they have no true piety. Some give another sense of it: What will all thy 
pomp, and state, and wealth avail thee? What will become of it all, or what 
comfort shalt thou have of it, when thou shalt be in these distresses? No more 
than a woman in travail, full of pains and fears, can take comfort in her orna- 
ments, while she is in that condition; so Mr. Gataker. Note, Those that are 

roud of their worldly advantages would do well to consider how they will 
ook when pangs come upon them, and how they will then have lost all their 
beauty. ¥ » 

Saocadly: Here is a prophecy of the disgrace of the king. His name was 
Jeconiah, but he is here once again called Coniah, in contempt; the prophet 
shortens, or nicks his name, and gives him, as we say, a nick-name, perhaps 
to note that he should be despoiled of his dignity, that his reign should be 
shortened, and the number of his months cut off in the midst. Two instances 
of dishonour are here put upon him: | : 

1. He shall be carried away into captivity, and shall spend and end his days 
in bondage. He was born to a crown, but it should quickly fall from his head, 
and he should exchange it for fetters. Observe the steps of this judgment. 

Ist. God will abandon him, ver. 24. The God of truth saith it, and confirms 
it with an oath; “Though he were the signet upon my right hand,” his prede- 
cessors have been so, and he might have been so, if he had carried himself well 
but he being degenerated, “I will pluck him thence.” The godly kings o 
Judah had been as signets on God’s right hand, near and dear to him,—he had 
gloried in them, and made use of them as instruments of his government, as the 
prince doth of his signet ring, or sign manual; but Coniah has made himself 
utterly unworthy of the honour, and therefore the privilege of his birth shall be 
no security to him; notwithstanding that he shall be thrown off. Answering 
to this threatening against Jeconiah is God’s promise to Zerubbabel, when he 
made him his people’s guide in their return out of captivity, Hag. ii. 23, “1 will 
take thee, O Torabbabsl my servant, and make thee as a signet.” Those that 
think themselves as signets on God’s right hand must not be secure, but fear 
lest they be plucked thence. : 1 ; 

2nd. The king of Babylon shall seize him. Those know not what enemies 
and mischiefs they lie exposed to, who have thrown themselves out of God’s 
protection, ver. 25. The Chaldeans are here said to be such as had a spite to 
Coniah, they sought his life, no less than that they thought would satisfy their 
rage; and such as he had a dread of, they are those whose face thou fearest ; 
which would make it the more terrible to him to fall into their hands, especially 
when it was God himself that gave him into their hands. And if God deliver 
him to them, who can deliver him from them ? 

3rd. He and his family shall be carried to Babylon, where they shall wear out 
the many tedious years of their lives in a miserable captivity; “ He and his 
mother,” ver. 26; “He and his seed,” ver. 28; that is, he and all the royal family, 
for he had no children of his own when he went into captivity ; or, he and the 
children in his loins; they shall all be cast out to another country, to a strange 
country, “a country where they were not born,” nor such a country as that 
where they were born, “a land which they know not,” in which Sher deve no 
acquaintance, with whom to converse, or from whom to expect any kindness; 
thither they shall be carried, from a land where they were entitled to dominion, 
into a land where they shall be compelled to servitude. But have they no 
hopes of seeing their own country again? No, “to the land whereunto they 
desire to return, thither shall they not return,” ver. 27. They carried them- 
selves ill in it when they were in it, and therefore they shall never see it more. 
Jehoahaz was carried to Egypt, the land of the south, ver. 10, Jeconiah to 
Babylon, the land of the north, both far remote, the quite contrary way, and 
must never expect to meet again, nor either of them to breathe their native air 
again. Those that had abused the dominion they had over others were justly 
brought thus under the dominion of others. — Those that had indulged and 
gratified their sinful desires by their oppression, luxury, and cruelty, were 
justly denied the gratification of their mnocent desire to see their own native 
country again. e@ may observe something very emphatical in that part of this 
threatening, ver. 26; “In the country where ye were not born, there shall 
die.” As there is a time to be born, and a time to die, so there is a place to 
born in, and a place to die in. We know where we were born, but where we 
shall die we know not; it is enough that our God knows. Let it be our care 
that we die in Christ, and then it will be well with us wherever we die, though 


in a fi try. 3 ‘ 
Oe ohie hall render ae very mean and despicable in the eyes of all his 


xxii. 20. Lebanon and Bashan are here put for lofty and con- 
spicuous places, and such also must the so-called “passages” have 
been. This last word is by some understood to be a proper name, 
Abarim, and in any case is intended for the heights to the east of 
the Jordan. The “lovers” here and in verse 22 may include not 
only the favourers of Judah of the Hebrew race, but the Egyptians 
with whom they were allied. 

xxii. 24. “Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim,” was doubtless Jeco- 
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neighbours. They shall be ready to say, ver. 28, “Is this Coniah a despised, 
broken idol? Yes, certainly he is, and much debased from what he was. 


First. Time was when he was dignified, nay, when he was almost deified. Tue 
people, who had seen his father lately deposed, were ready to adore him, when 
they saw him upon the throne; but now he is a despised, broken idol; that 


when it was whole was worshipped, but when it is rotten and broken is thrown 
by, and despised, and nobody regards it, or remembers what it has been. Note, 
What is idolized will first or last be despised and broken; what is unjustly 
honoured will be justly condemned, and rivals with God will be the scorn of 
man. Whatever we idolize we shall be disappointed in, and then shall despise. 
Secondly. Time was when he was delighted in, but now he is “a vessel in which 
is no pleasure,” or to which there is no desire, either because grown out of 
fashion, or because cracked or dirtied, and so rendered unserviceable. Those 
whom God has no pleasure in will some time or other be so mortified, that men 
will have no pleasure in them. 

2. He shall leave no posterity to inherit his honour. The prediction of this is 
ushered in with a solemn preface, ver. 29, “O earth, earth, earth, hear the word 
of the Lord.” Let all the inhabitants of the world take notice of these judg- 
ments of God upon a nation and a family that had been near and dear to him, 
and from thence infer, that God is impartial in the administration of justice. 
Or, it is an appeal to the earth itself on which we tread, since those that dwel: 
on earth are so deaf and careless, like that, Jsa. i. 2,‘ Hear, O heavens, and 

ive ear, O earth.” God’s word, however slighted, will be heard; the earth 
itself will be made to hear it, and yield to it, when it and all the works that are 
therein shall be burnt up. _Or, it is a call to men that mind earthly things, that 
are swallowed up in those things, and are inordinate in the pursuit of t em; 
such have need to be called upon again and again, and a third time, to hear the 
word of the Lord. Or, it is a call to men considered as mortal, of the earth 
and hastening to the earth again; we all are so, earth we are, dust we are and 
in consideration of that are concerned to hear and regard the word of the Lord, 
that, though we are earth, we may be found among those whose names are 
written in heaven. Now that which is here to be taken notice of is, that 
Jeconiah is written childless, ver, 20; that is, as it follows, “ No man of his seed 
shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David.” In him the line of David was 
extinct as a royal line. Some think he had children born in Babylon, because 
mention is made of his seed being cast out there, ver. 28, and that they died 
before him. We read in the genealogy, 1 Chr. iii. 17, of seven sons of Jeconiah 
Assir, that is, Jeconiah the captive, of which Salathiel is the first. Some think 
they were only his adopted sons, and that when it is said, Mat. i. 12, “ Jeconiah 
begat Salathiel,” no more is meant but that he bequeathed to him what claims 
and pretensions he had to the government; the rather, because Salathiel is 
called the son of Neri, Lu. iii. 27, of the house of Nathan, ver. 31. Whether 
he had children begotten, or only ae thus far he was childless, that none 
of his seed ruled as kings in Judah. He was the Augustulus of that empire, in 
whom it determined. Whoever are childless, it is God that writes them so; 
and those who take no care to do good in their days cannot expect to prosper 


in their days. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


In this chapter the prophet, in God’s name, is dealing his reproofs and threatenings. 1. 
Among the careless princes, or pastors of the people, ver. 1, 2, yet promising to take 
care of the flock, which they had been wanting in their duty to, ver. 3—8. II. Among 
the wicked prophets and priests, whose ill character is here given at large in divers 
instances, especially their imposing upon the people with their pretended inspirations, 
at which the prophet is astonished, and for which they must expect to be punished, 
ver. 9—32. III. Among the profane people, who ridiculed God’s prophets, and bantered 
them, ver. 33—40. When all have thus corrupted their way, they must all expect to be 
told faithfully of it. 


J OE be unto the pastors 
That destroy and scatter the sheep of my pasture! 

Saith the Lorp. 

Therefore thus saith the Lorp God of Israel 

Against the pastors that feed my people ; 

Ye have scattered my flock, and driven them away, 

And have not visited them : 

Behold, I will visit upon you 

The evil of your doings, saith the Lorp. 

And I will gather the remnant of my flock 

Out of all countries whither I have driven them, 

And will bring them again to their folds ; 

And they shall be fruitful and increase. [them : 

And I will set up shepherds over them which shall feed 

And they shall fear no more, nor be dismayed, 

Neither shall they be lacking, saith the Lorp. 

Behold, the days come, saith the Lorp, 

That I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 

And a King shall reign and prosper, 

And shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. 

In his days Judah shall be saved, 

And Israel shall dwell safely : 

And this 7s his name whereby he shall be called, 

THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lorn, 

That they shall no more say, The Lorp liveth, 

Which brought up the children of Israel out of the land 

But, the Lorp liveth, [of Egypt; 

Which brought up and which led the seed of the house 
of Israel 


niah, or Jehoiachin, for he is known by all these names. (Compare 
chapter xxxvii. 1; Esther ii. 6; 2 Kings xxiv. 6.) He succeeded 
his father, Jehoiakim, but reigned only three months and a few 
days; as when the Babylonians returned to attack Jerusalem he 
surrendered, and was taken by them a captive to Babylon. A 
reference to 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9—11 will show that Jehoiachin or 
Coniah was not a good man, and was succeeded by his brother 
Zedekiah. It is curious that the art of engraving upon precious 
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Out of the north country, and from all countries whither 
I had driven them ; 
And they shall dwell in their own land. 


Here is, First. A word of terror to the negligent shepherds. The day is at 
hand when God will reckon with them concerning the trust and charge com- 
mitted to them; “ Woe be to the pastors,” that is, to the rulers, both in church 
and state, who should be to those they are set over as pastors, to lead them, 
feed them, protect them, and take care of them. They are not owners of the 
sheep; God here calls them, “The sheep of my pasture,” whom I am interested in, 
and have provided good pasture for; woe be to those therefore that are com- 
manded to feed God’s people, and pretend to do it, but instead of that they 
scatter the flock, and drive them away by their violence and oppression, and 
have not visited them, nor taken any care for their welfare, nor concerned 
themselves at all to do them good. In not visiting them, and doing their 
duty to them, they did in effect scatter them, and drive them away; the beasts 
of prey scattered them, and the shepherds are in the fault that should have 
kept them together. Woe he to them, when God will visit upon them the evil 
of their doings, and deal with them as they deserve. They would not visit 
the flock in a way of duty, and therefore God will visit them in a way of 
vengeance. 

Secondly. Here is a word of comfort to the neglected sheep. Though the 
under shepherds take no care of them, no pains with them, but betray them, the 
chief Shepherd will look after them; “ When my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord taketh me up.” Though the interests of God’s church in the 
world are neglected by those who should take care of them, and postponed to 
their own private secular interests, yet they shall not therefore sink. God will 
perform his promise, though those he employs do not perform their duty. 

1. The dispersed Jews shall at length return to their own land, and be hap- 
pily settled there under a good government, ver. 3,4. Though there be but 
a remnant of God’s flock left, a little remnant, that has narrowly escaped 
destruction, he will gather that remnant; will find them out wherever they 
are, and find out ways and means to bring them back “out of all countries 
whither I have driven them.” It was the justice of God, for the sin of their 
shepherds, that dispersed them; but the mercy of God shall gather in the sheep, 
when the shepherds that betrayed them are cut off. They shall be brought to 
their former habitations, as sheep to their folds, and there they shall be fruitful, 
and increase in numbers. And though their former shepherds took no care of 
them, it doth not therefore follow that they shall have no more; if some have 
abused a sacred office, that is no good reason why it should be deposed; they 
destroyed the sheep, but “I will set shepherds over them which shall make it 
their business to feed them.” Formerly they were continually exposed, and 
disturbed with some alarm or other; but now “they shall fear no more, nor be 
dismayed ;” they shall be in no danger from without, in no fright from within. 
Formerly some or other of them were ever and anon picked up by the beasts 
of prey; but now none of them shall be lacking, none of them missing. Though 
the times may have been long bad with the church, it doth not follow that they 
will be ever so. Such pastors as Zerubbabel and Nehemiah were, though they 
lived not in the pomp that Jehoiakim and Jeconiah did, nor made such a figure, 
were as great blessings to the people as the other were plagues to them. The 
church’s peace is not bound up in the pomp of her rulers. y 

2. Messiah the prince, that great and good Shepherd of the sheep, shall in the 
latter days be raised up to bless his church, and to be the glory of his people 
Israel, ver. 5,6. The house of David seemed to be quite sunk and ruined by 
that threatening against Jeconiah, ch. xxii. 30, that none of his seed should ever 
sit upon the throne of David. But here is a promise which effectually secures 
the honour of the covenant made with David, notwithstanding ; for by it the 
house will be raised out of its ruins to a greater lustre than ever, and shine 
brighter far than it did in Solomon himself. We have not oP et prophecies 
of Christ in this book as we had in that of the peers Isaiah ; but here we 
have one, and a very illustrious one; of him doubtless the prophet here speaks, 
of him and of no other man. The first words intimate that it would be long ere 
this promise should have its accomplishment: “The days come,” but they are not 
yet. “I shall see him, but not now;” but all the rest intimate that the accom- 
plishment of it will be glorious. 

ist. Christ is here spoken of as a branch from David, the Man, the Branch, 
Zec. iii. 8; his appearance mean, his beginnings small, like those of a bud or 
sprout, and his rise seemingly out of the earth, but growing to be green, to be 
great, to be loaded with fruits. A Branch from David’s family, when it seemed 
to be a root in a dry ground, buried, and not likely to revive. Christ is the root 
and offspring of David, Rev. xxii. 16. In him doth the horn of David bud, 
Ps. exxxii. 17, 18. He is a Branch of God’s raising up, he sanctified him, and 
sent him into the world, gave him his commission and qualifications. He is 
a righteous Branch, for he is righteous himself, and through him many, even 
alt that are his, are made righteous; as an Advocate, he is Jesus Christ the 
righteous. 

2nd. He is here spoken of as his church’s King. This Branch shall be raised 
as high as the throne of his father David, and there he shall reign and prosper, 
not as the kings that now were of the house of David, that went backward in 
all their affairs; no, he shall set up a kingdom in the world, that shall be vic- 
torious over all opposition. In the chariot of the everlasting Gospel he shall go 
forth, he shall go on conquering and to conquer. If God raise him up, he will 
prosper him, for he will own the work of his own hands; what is the good 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in the hands of those to whom it is com- 
mitted. He shall prosper, for “he shall execute judgment and justice in the 
earth,” all the world over, Ps. xevi. 13. The present kings of the house of 
David were unjust and oppressive, and therefore no wonder they did not 
prosper; but Christ shall, by his Gospel, break the usurped power of Satan, 
institute a perfect rule of holy living, and, as far as it prevails, make all the 
world righteous. The effect of this shall be a holy security and serenity of 
mind in all his faithful, loyal subjects. “In his days,” under his dominion 
“Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely,” that is, all the spiritual 
seed of believing Abraham, and praying Jacob, shall be protected from the 
turse of Heaven and the malice of hell; shall be privileged from the arrests 
of God’s law, and delivered from the attempts of Satan’s power ; shall be saved 
from sin, the guilt and dominion of it, and then shall dwell safely, and be quiet 
from the fear of all evil: see Lu. i. 74, 75. Those that shall be saved hereafter 
from the wrath to come may dwell safely now; for “if God be for us, who can 
be against us?” In the days of Christ’s government in the soul, when he is 
uppermost there, the soul dwells at ease. 

3rd. He is here spoken of as “the Lord our Righteousness.” Observe, First. 
Who and what he is. As God, he is Jehovah, the incommunicable name of 
God, speaking his eternity and self-existence ; as Mediator, he is our righteous- 
ness; by making satisfaction to the justice of God for the sin of man, he has 
brought in an everlasting righteousness, and so made it over to us in the cove- 
nant of grace, that upon our believing consent to that covenant it becomes 
ours. His being Jehovah, our righteousness, implies that he is so our right- 
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eousness as no creature could be; he is a sovereign, all-sufficient, eternal 
righteousness. All our righteousness has its being from him, and by him it 
subsists, and we are made the righteousness of God in him. Secondly. The 
profession and declaration of this; ‘‘This is the name whereby he shall. be 
called;” not only he shall be so, but he shall be known to be so. God shall 
call him by this name, for he shall appoint him to be our righteousness. By 
this name Israel shall call him, every true believer shall call him, and call upon 
him. That is our Sightoousuee: by which, as an allowed plea, we are justitied 
before God, acquitted from guilt, and accepted into favour; and nothing else 
have we to plead but this, “Christ has died, yea, rather is risen again,” and we 
have taken him for our Lord. 

3. This great, salvation, which will come to the Jews in the latter days of their 
state, after their return out of Babylon, shall be so illustrious as far to outshine 
the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt; ver. 7, 8, “They shall no more say, The 
Lord liveth that brought up Israel out of Egy t, but, The Lord liveth that 
brought them up out of the north.” This we had before, ch. xvi. 14, 15; but 
here it seems to point more plainly than it did there to the days of the Messiah, 
and to compare not so much the two deliverances themselves, giving the prefer- 
ence to the latter, as the two states to which the church by degrees grew after 
those deliverances. Observe the proportions: just four hundred and eighty 
years after they were come out of Egypt Solomon’s temple was built, 1 Kin. vi. 1, 
and at that time that nation, which was so wonderfully brought out of Egypt, 


was gradually arrived to its height, to its zenith; just four hundred and ninety 
years (seventy weeks) after they came out of Banvion, Messiah the prince set up 
the gospel temple, which was the greatest glory of that nation, that was so won- 
derfully brought out of Babylon: see Dan. ix. 24,25. Now the spiritual glory of 
the second part of that nation, especially as transferred to the gospel church, is 
much more admirable and illustrious than all the temporal glory of the first 
part of it in the days of Solomon; for that was no glory compared with the 
glory which excelleth. 


9 Mine heart within me is broken because of the prophets; 
All my bones shake ; 
I am like a drunken man, | 
And like a man whom wine hath overcome, 
Because of the Lorp, 
And because of the words of his holiness. 
10 For the land is full of adulterers ; 
For because of swearing the land mourneth ; 
The pleasant places of the wilderness are dried up, 
And their course is evil, 
And their force zs not right. 
11 For both prophet and priest are profane ; 
Yea, in my house have I found their wickedness, saith 
the Lorp. 
12 Wherefore their way shall be unto them 
As slippery ways in the darkness: 
They shall be driven on, and fall therein; 
For I will bring evil upon them, 
Even the year of their visitation, saith the Lorp. 
13 And I have seen folly in the prophets of Samaria ; 
They prophesied in Baal, and caused my peopie Israel 
to err. [thing : 
14 I have seen also in the prophets of Jerusalem an horrible 
They commit adultery, and walk in lies: 
They strengthen also the hands of evildoers, 
That none doth return from his wickedness : 
They are all of them unto me as Sodom, 
And the inhabitants thereof as Gomorrah 
15 Therefore thus saith the Lorp of hosts concerning the 
Behold, I will feed them with wormwood, [prophets ; 
And make them drink the water of gall: 
For from the prophets of Jerusalem 
Is profaneness gone forth into all the land. 
16 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 
Hearken not unto the words of the prophets that pro~ 
phesy unto you: 
They make you vain: 
They speak a vision of their own heart, 
And not out of the mouth of the Lorp 
17 They say still unto them that despise me, 
The Lorp hath said, Ye shall have peace ; 
And they say unto every one that walketh after the 
imagination of his own heart, 
No evil shall come upon you 
18 For who hath stood in the counsel of the Lorn, 
And hath perceived and heard his word ? 
Who hath marked his word, and heard é¢ 2 


stones, and skill to cut and polish them, should be implied in so many 
texts. At the present day these are among the most difficult 
operations of human handicraft, and the results very costly. Yet 
the nations of the old world were able, with resources more 
limited than ours, to produce works in this department which are 
even now thought admirable. The custom of wearing a signet or 
seal ring was also frequent in the case of nobles and kings, who 
used it to give validity to documents instead of writing their names, 
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xxii. 28. Our translators have departed from the Hebrew pointin 
in adopting the word “idol” here. In the common text the wo 
means an earthen vessel. The word rendered “ vessel” may mean 
any thing or article whatever; the idea being, “Is he a thing or 
article in which no pleasure is taken ?” 

xxii. 80. It has been often noticed that Coniah had seven sons, 
and that this expression, “Write ye this man childless,” must be 
explained by what follows. 
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-9 Behold, a whirlwind of the Lorn 1s gone forth in fury, 

Even a grievous whirlwind : 

It shall fall grievously upon the head of the wicked 

The anger of the Lorp shall not return, 

Until he have executed, and till he have performed 

The thoughts of his heart: 

In the latter days ye shall consider it perfectly 

21 I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran: 

I have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. 

But if they had stood in my counsel, 

And had caused my people to hear my words, 

Then they should have turned them from their evil way, 

And from the evil of their doings. 

Am Ia God at hand, saith the Lorn, 

And not a God afar off? 

Can any hide himself in secret places 

That I shall not see him? saith the Lorp. 

Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lorp 

I have heard what the prophets said, 

That prophesy lies in my name, 

Saying, I have dreamed, I have dreamed. 

How long shall ¢Ais be in the heart of the prophets that 
prophesy lies ? 

Yea, they are prophets of the deceit of their own heart ; 

Which think to cause my people 

To forget my name by their dreams 

Which they tell every man to his neighbour, 

As their fathers have forgotten my name for Baal. 

The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream; 

And he that hath my word, let him speak my word 
faithfully. 

What zs the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lorp 

Ts not my word like as a fire? saith the Lorp ; 

And like a hammer ¢hat breaketh the rock in pieces ? 

Therefore, behold, I am against the prophets, saith the 
Lorp, 

That steal my words every one from his neighbour. 

Behold, I am against the prophets, saith the Lorp, . 

That use their tongues, and say, He saith 

Behold, I am against them that prophesy false dreams, 
saith the Lorp, 

And do tell them, and cause my people to err 

By their lies, and by their lightness ; 

Yet I sent them not, nor commanded them: [Lorp. 

Therefore they shall not profit this people at all, saith the 


Here is a long lesson for the false prophets. As none were more bitter and 
spiteful against God’s true prophets than they, so there were none on whom the 
true pro hes were more severe, and justly. The prophet had complained to 
Sod of those false prophets, ch. xiv. 13, and had often foretold that they should 
be involved in the common ruin, but here they have woes of their own. 

First. He expresseth the deep concern that he was under upon this account, 
and what a trouble it was to him to see men, that preseeaee to a Divine com- 
mission and inspiration, ruining themselves, and the people among whom they 
dwelt, by their falsehood and treachery ; ver. 9, “ My heart within me is broken, 
I am like a drunken man.” His head was in confusion with wonder and aston- 
ishment, his heart was under oppression with grief and vexation. Jeremiah 
was a man that laid things much to heart, and what was any way threatening to 
his country made a deep impression upon his spirits. He is here in trouble, 
1. “ Because of the prophets,” and their sin, the false doctrine they preached, 
the wicked lives they lived; especially it filled him with horror, to hear them 
making use of God’s name, and pretending to have their instructions from him. 
Never was the Lord so abused, and “the words of his holiness,” as by these men. 
Note, The dishonour done to God’s name, and the profanation of his holy word, 
is the greatest grief imaginable to a gracious soul. 2. Because of the Lord, 
and his judgments, that by this means are brought in upon us like a es 
He trem led to think of that ruin and desolation which was coming ‘from the 
face of the Lord,’ (so the word is,) ‘and from the face of the word of his holi- 
ness,’ which will be inflicted by the ower of God’s wrath, according to the 
threatenings of his word, confirmed by his holiness. Note, Those that have God 
for them yet cannot but tremble to think of the misery of those that have God 
iene He laments the abounding abominable wickedness of the land, and 
the present tokens of God’s displeasure they were under for it; ver. 10, “ The 
fendi: is full of adulterers,” it is Rall both of spiritual and corporal whoredom ; 
they go a whoring from God, and, having cast off the fear of him, no marvel that 
they abandon themselves to all manner of lewdness. And having dishonoured 
themselves and their own bodies, they dishonour God and his name by rash and 
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false swearing, because of which the land mourns.” Both perjury and common | 
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swearing are sins for which a land must mourn in true repentance, or it will be 
made to mourn under the judgments of God. Their land mourned now under 
the judgment of famine; the pleasant places, or rather the pastures, or, as some 
read it, the habitations of the wilderness, are dried up for want of rain, and yet 
we see no signs of repentance; they answer vot the end of the correction. Te 
tenor and tendency of men’s conversations is sinful, their course continues evil, 
as bad as ever, and they will not be diverted from it. They have a great deal of 
resolution, but it is turned the wrong way, are zealously affected, but not ina 
good thing; “their force is not right;” are heart is “ fully set in them to do 
evil,” and they are not “valiant for the truth,” have not courage enough to 
break off their evil courses, though they see God thus contending with them. 

Thirdly. He chargeth it all upon the prophets and priests, especially the 
prophets. They are both profane, ver. 11. ‘The priests profane the ordinances 
of God they pretend to administer, the prophets profane the word of Gud they 
pretend to deliver; their converse and all their conversation are profane, and 
then it is not strange that the people are so debauched. They both play the 
hypocrite, so some read it; under sacred pretensions they carry on the vilest 
designs; yea, not only in their own houses, and the ill houses they frequent, 
but “in my house have I found their wickedness; ” in the temple, where the 
priests ministered, where the prophets prophesied, there were they guilty both 
of idolatry and immorality. See a woful instance in Hophni and Phinehas, 
1 Sam. ii. 21. God searcheth his house, and what wickedness is there he will 
find it out; and the nearer it is to him the more offensive itis. ‘Two things are 
obexped upon them: 

1. That they taught people to sin by their examples. He compares them with 
the prophets of Samaria, the head city of the kingdom of the ten tribes, which 
had been long since laid waste. It was the folly of the prophets of Samaria, 
that “they prophesied in Baal,” in Baal’s name, so Ahab’s prophets did, and so 
they “caused my people Israel to err,” to forsake the service of the true God, 
and to worship Baal, ver. 13. Now the prophets of Jerusalem did not do so, 
they prophesied in the name of the true. Gad, and valued themselves upon that, 
that they were not like the prophets of Samaria, who prophesied in Baal; but 
what the better, when they debauched the nation as much by their immoralities 
as the other had done by their idolatries? Itisa‘‘ horrible thing in the prophets 
of Jerusalem,” that they make use of the name of the holy God, and yet wallow 
in all manner of impurity; they make nothing of committing adultery, they 
make use of the name of the God of truth, and yet walk in lies; they not only 
prophesy lies, but in their common conversation one cannot believe a word they 
say. It is all either jest and banter or fraud and design. Thus they encourage 
sinners to go on in their wicked ways; for every one will say, Surely we may do 
as the prophets do; who can expect that we should be better than our teachers ? 
By this means it is that none doth return from his wickedness ; but they all say 
they shall have peace, though they go on, for their prophets tell them so. By 
this means Judah and Jerusalem are become as Sodom and Gomorrah, that 
were wicked, and sinners before the Lord exceedingly; and God looked upon 
them accordingly as fit for nothing but to be destroyed, as they were, by fire 
and brimstone. 

2. That they encouraged people in sin, by their false prophecies. They made 
themselves believe there was no harm, no danger in sin, and practised accord- 
ingly, and then no marvel they made others believe so too; ver. 16, “ They speak 
a vision of their own _heart;” it is the product of their own invention, and 
agrees with their own inclination, but it is “not out of the mouth of the Lord;” 
he never dictated it to them, nor doth it agree either with the law of Meses 
or with what God has spoken by other prophets. ‘They tell sinners it shall be 
well with them, though they persist in their sins, ver. 18. See here who they 
are that they encourage—those that despise God, that slight his authority, and 
have low and meau thoughts of his institutions, and those that “ walk after tha 
imagination of their own heart,” that are worshippers of idols, and slaves ta 
their own lusts. Those that are devoted to their pleasures put contempt upon 
their God. Yet see how these prophets caressed and flattered them. ‘They 
should have been still saying, There is no peace to them that go on in their evil 
ways; those that despise God shall be Hghtly esteemed; woe, and a thousand 
woes to them; but they still said, “Ye shall have peace, no evil shall come 
upon you.” And, which was worst of all, they told them God had said so, 
so making him to patronise sin, and to contradict himself. Note, Those that 
are resolved to go on in their evil ways will justly be given up to believe the 
strong delusions of those that tell them they shall have peace, though they 


0 on. 
. Fourthly. God disowns all that these false prophets said to soothe people 
up in their sins; ver. 21, “ Lhave not sent these prophets.” They never had any 
mission from God, they were not only not sent by him on this errand, but they 
were never sent by him on any errand, he never had employed them in any 
service or business for him; and as to this matter, whereas they pretended to 
have instructions from him to assure this people of peace, he declares he never 
gave them any such instructions; yet they were very forward, they ran; they 
were very bold, they prophesied without any of that difficulty with which the 
true prophets sometimes struggled. They said to sinners, “ You shall have 
peace ;” but, ver. 18, “ Who hath stood in the counsel of the Lord?” that is, who 
of you hath, that are so confident of this? You deliver this message with a 
great deal of assurance; but have you consulted God about it? No, you never 
considered whether it be agreeable to the discoveries God has made of himself, 
whether it will consist with the honour of his holiness and justice, to let simners 
go unpunished? You have not perceived and heard his word, nor marked that, 
you have not compared this with the Scripture; if you had taken notice of that, 
and of the constant tenor of it, you would never have delivered such a message. 
The prophets themselves must try the spirits by the touchstone of the law and 
of the testimony, as well as those to whom they prophesy. But which of those 
did so that prophesied of peace? That they did not stand in God's counsel, nor 
hear his word, is proved afterwards ; ver. 22, “ If they had stood in my counsel,” 
as they pretend, 1. They would have made the Scriptures their standard; “ ‘They 
Soult have caused my people to hear my words,” and would have conscienti- 
ously kept close to them. But not speaking according to that rule, it is a plain 
evidence there is no light inthem, 2. They would have made the conversion 
of souls their business, and would have aimed at that in all their preaching. 
They would have done all they could to turn people from their evil way in 
general, and from all the particular evil of their doings. They would have 
encouraged and assisted the reformation of manners, would have made this 
their scope in all their preaching, to part between men and their sins; but it 
appeared this was a thing they never aimed at, but on the contrary to encourage 
sinners in their sins. 3. They would have had some seals of their ministry. 
This sense our translation gives it, “If they had stood in my counsel,” and the 
words they preached had been my words, “then they should have turned them 
from their evil way.” A Divine power should have gone along with the word, 
for the conviction of sinners. God will own his own institutions. Yet this 
is no certain rule; Jeremiah himself, though God sent him, prevailed with but 
few to turn from their evil way. ws 

Fifthly. God threatens to punish these prophets for their wickedness. They 
promised the people peace, and, to shew them the folly of that, God tells them 
they should have no peace themselves. ‘They were very unfit to warrast the 
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xxiii. 1—4, That “ pastors” here are not only spiritual directors, 
as priests, but kings and others in authority, ought to be observed, 
though it is often overlooked. E é 

xxiii. 5, 6. The reference to the Messiah in this passage has been 
long accepted. It is recognised in the Jewish Targum, “I will raise 
up unto David the Messiah of the righteous,” and is advocated by 
various Hebrew writers. Instead of “the Lord our righteousness,” 
the Greek has “ Josedec” as a proper name, with the same meaning. 


xxiii. 7,8. The sense is that the time should come when the 
redemption from Egypt only would not be thought of, but when 
deliverance from many lands would be commemorated, This is 
regarded by some as pointing to a still future return of Israel to 
Palestine; but others think it refers to the past, and see its fulfilment 
in the termination of the Babylonian captivity, and a return from 
other distant countries. : : 

xxiii. 9. The Latin Vulgate treats this as a new section : “To the 
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people, and pass their word to them that no evil shall come upon them, when 
all evil is coming upon themselves, and they are not aware of it, ver. 12. Be- 
cause the prophets and priests are profane, “therefore their way shall be unto 
them as slippery ways in the darkness.” They that undertake to lead others, 
because they mislead them, and know they do so, they shall themselves have 
no comfort in their way. 1. They pretend to shew others the way, but they 
shall themselves be in the dark, or in a mist, their light or sight shall fail, so 
that they shall not be able to look before them, shall have no forecast for them- 
selves. 2. ‘hey pretend to give assurance to others, but they themselves shall 
find no firm footing, their ways shall be to them as slippery ways, in which they 
shall not go with any steadiness, safety, or satisfaction. 3. They pretend to 
make the people easy with their flatteries, but they shall themselves be uneasy. 
‘They shall be driven, forced forward as captives, or making their escape as those 
that are pursued; and they shall fall in the way by which they hoped to escape, 
and so fall into the enemies’ hand. 4. They pretend to prevent the evil that 
threatens others, but God will “bring evil upon them, even the year of their 
visitation,” the time fixed for calling them to an account; and such a time is 
fixed concerning all that do not judge themselves; and it will be an evil time. 
The year_of visitation is the year of recompences. It is farther threatened, 
ver. 15, “I will teed them with wormwood,” or poison, with that which is not 
only nauseous but noxious, and “make them drink waters of gall,” or, as some 
read it, ‘juice of hemlock :’ see ch. ix. 15. And justly is the cup of trembling 

ut into their hand first; for from the prophets of Jerusalem, that should have 
been patterns of piety, and every thing that is praiseworthy, even from them, 
is profaneness gone forth into all the lands. Nothing more effectually de- 
baucheth a nation than the debauchery of ministers. ; 

Sixthly. The vee are here warned not to give any credit to these false 
prophets, for, though they flattered them with hopes of impunity, the judgments 
of God would certainly break out against them unless they repented, ver. 16. 
Take notice what God saith, and “hearken not to the words of these pro- 
phets;” for you will find in the issue God’s word shall stand, and not, theirs. 
God’s word will make you serious, but they make you yain, feed you with vain 
hopes, which will fail you at last. They tell you, no evil shall come upon you; 
but hear what God saith, ver. 19, “ Behold a whirlwind of the Lord is gone 
forth in fury;” they tell you, all shall be calm and serene; but God tells you, 
there is a storm coming, a whirlwind of the Lord, of his sending, and therefore 
there is no standing before it; it is a whirlwind raised by Divine wrath, it is 
gone forth in fury, a wind that is brought forth out of the treasuries of Divine 
vengeance, and iaarétore it is a grievous whirlwind, and shall light heavy, with 
rain and hail upon the head of the wicked, which they cannot avoid, nor find 
any shelter from. It shall fall upon the wicked prophets themselves that 
deceived the people, and the wicked ete de that suffered themselves to be 
deceived. A horrible temple shall be the portion of their cup, Ps. xi. 6. This 
sentence is bound on as irreversible; ver. 20, “The anger of the Lord shall not 
return,” for the decree is gone forth, God will not alter his mind, nor suffer his 
anger to be turned away till he have executed the sentence and performed the 
thoughts of his heart. God’s whirlwind, when it comes down from heaven, 
returneth not thither, but accomplisheth that for which he sent it, Zsa. lv. 11. 
This they will not consider now, but “in the latter days ye shall consider it 
perfectly; ” ‘consider it with understanding,’ so the word is, or with considera- 
tion. ote, Those that will not fear the threatenings shall feel the execution 
of them, and will then perfectly understand, what they will not now admit the 
evidence of, what a fearful thing it is to fall into the hands of a just and jealous 
God. They that will not consider in time will be made to consider when it is 
too late. “Son, remember.” é ; 

Seventhly. Divers things are here offered to the consideration of these false 
prophets for their conviction, that if possible they might be brought to recant 
their error, and acknowledge the cheat they had put upon God’s people. 

1. Let them consider that, though they may impose upon men, God is too 
wise to be imposed upon. Men cannot see through their fallacies, but God can 
and doth. Here, ye ' 

Ist. God asserts his own omnipresence and omniscience in general, ver. 23, 24. 
When they told the people that no evil should befall them, though they went 
on in their evil ways, they went upon atheistical principles,—That the Lord 
doth not see their sin, that he cannot judge through the dark cloud, that he 
will not require it; and therefore they must be taught the first principles of 
their religion, and confronted with the most incontestable self-evident truths. 
First. That though God’s throne is pt a in the heavens, and this earth 
seems to be at a distance from him, yet he is a God here in this lower world 
which seems to be afar off, as well as in the upper world which seems to be at 
hand, ver. 23. The eye of God is the same on earth that it isin heaven; here 
it runs to and fro as well as there, 2 Chr. xvi. 9. And what is in the minds 
of men, whose spirits are veiled in flesh, is as clearly seen by him as what is in 
the mind of angels, those unveiled spirits above that surround his throne. ‘The 

ower of God is the same on earth among the inhabitants of that that it is in 

eaven among the armies of that; with us nearness and distance make a great 
difference both in our observations and our operations: but it is not so with 
God; to him darkness and light, at hand and afar off, are both alike. Secondly. 
That how ingenious and industrious soever men are to disguise themselves, and 
their own characters and counsels, ate cannot possibly be concealed from 
God’s all-seeing eye; ver. 24, “ Can any hide himself in the secret places” of 
the earth, “that I shall not see him?” Can any hide his projects and intentions 
in the secret places of the heart, that I shall not see them? No arts of conceal- 
ment can hide men from the eye of God, nor deceive his judgment of them. 
Thirdly, ‘That he is everywhere present. He doth not only rule heaven and 
earth, and uphold both by his universal providence, but he fills heaven and 
earth by his essential presence, Ps. cxxxix. 7, &c. No place can either include 
him or exclude him. | FAS ots 

2nd. He applies this to these prophets, that had a notable art of disguising 
themselves; ver. 25, 26, “Il have heard what the prophets said that prophesy 
lies in my name.” They thought he was so wholly taken up with the other world 
that he had no leisure to take cognizance of what passed in this; but God wil 
make them know that he knows all their impostures, all the shams they have 
put upon the world under colour of Divine revelation, What they intended 
to humour the people with, they pretended to have had from God in a dream, 
when there was no such thing; this they could not discover. If a man tell me 
he dreamed so and so, I cannot contradict him, he knows I cannot; but God 
discovered the fraud. Perhaps the false prophets whispered what ene had 
to say in the ears of such as were their confidants, saying, So and so I have 
dreamed; but God overheard them. ‘The heart-searching eye of God traced 
them in all the methods they took to deceive the people, and he cries out, How 
long? Shall I always bear with them? ‘Is it in the heart of these Ge ape 
(so some read it) ‘to be ever prophesying lies, and prophesying the deceit 
of their own heart?’ Will they never see what an affront they put upon God, 
what an abuse they put upon the people, and what judgments they are prepar- 
ing for themselves ? : : / 

2. Let them consider that their palming upon people counterfeit revelations, 
and fathering their own fancies upon Divine inspiration, was the ready way 
to bring all religion into contempt, and make men turn atheists and infidels; 


prophets. ~My heart,” &c. Boothroyd and Henderson, and various 
German authors, regard it similarly: “Concerning the prophets.” 
The Hebrew agrees with the common translation. ‘ { 

xxiii. 10, “ Swearing” is not correct here, nor “cursing ” (which 
the margin suggests), the allusion being to the “curse” which 
“adultery,” or idolatry, had brought. “'The pleasant places of the 
wilderness ” also should be changed into “the pastures of the wilder- 
ness,” for such is the true sense of the expression. 
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and this was the thing they really intended, though they frequently mado 
mention of the name of God, and prefaced all they said with, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” Yet, saith God, “ They think to cause moe to forget my name 
by their dreams;” they designed to draw people off from the worship of God, 
from all regard to God’s laws and ordinances and the true prophets, as their 
fathers forgot God’s name for Baal. Note, The great thing Satan aims at is 
to make people forget God, and all that whereby he has made himself known3 
and he has many subtle methods to bring them to this: sometimes he doth it 
by setting up false gods, (bring men in love with Baal, and they soon forget the 
name of God;) sometimes by misrepresenting the true God, as if he were 
altogether such a one as ourselves. Pretences to new revelation may prove 
as dangerous to religion as the denying of all revelation; and false prophets 
in God’s name, may perhaps do more mischief to the power of godliness than 
false prophets in Baal’s name, as being less guarded against. 

3. Let them consider what a vast difference there was between their pro- 
phecies and those that were delivered by the true prophets of the Lord; 
ver. 28, “ The prophet that has a dream,” which was that way of inspiration 
that the false prophets most pretended to, if he has a dream, ‘let him tell it as 
a dream,’ so Mr. Gataker reads it; let him lay no more stress upon it than men 
men do upon their dreams, nor expect any more regard to be had to it; let them 
not say it is from God, nor eall their foolish dreams Divine oracles; but let 
the true prophet that has my word speak my word faithfully, speak it as a 
truth, so some read it; let him keep close to his instructions, and you will soon 
perceive a vast difference between the dreams that the false prophets tell and 
the Divine dictates which the true prophets deliver. He that pretends to have 
a message from God, whether by dream or voice, let him declare it, and it will 
easily appear which is of God and which is not. Those that have spiritual senses 
exercised will be able to distinguish; for “ what is the chatf to the wheat?” 
The promises of peace which these prophets make to you are no more to be 
compared to God’s promises than chaff to wheat. Men’s fancies are light, and 
vain, and worthless, as the chaff which the wind drives away. But the word 
of God hath substance in it, it is of value, is food for the soul, the bread of life. 
Wheat was the staple commodity of Canaan, that a of vision, Deu. viii. &; 
Eze. xxvii. 16. There is as much difference between the vain fancies of men 
and the pure word of God as between the chaff and the wheat. It follows, 
ver. 29, “ Is not my word like a fire, saith the Lord?” Is their word so? Has 
it the power and efficacy that the word of God has? No, nothing like it; there 
is no more comparison than between painted fire and real fire. Theirs is like 
an ignis fatuus,—‘a deceiving meteor, leading men into bypaths and upon 
dangerous precipices. Note, The word of God is like fire. The law was a 
fiery law, Deu. xxxiii. 2; and of the Gospel, Christ saith, “ Iam come to send 
fire on the earth,” Lu. xii. 49. Fire has different effects, according as the matter 
is on which it works; it hardens clay, but softens wax; it consumes the dross, 
but purifies the gold: so the word ot God is to some “a savour of life unto life, 
to others of death unto death.” God appeals here to the consciences of those 
to whom the word was sent, “Is not my word like fire?” Has it not been so 
to you? Zec. i.6; speak as you have found. It is compared likewise to “a 
hammer, breaking the rock in pieces.” The unhumbled heart of man is like 
a rock; if it will not be melted by the word of God as the fire, it will be 
broken to pieces by it as the hammer. Whatever opposition is given to the 
word, it will be borne down and broken to pieces. 

4. Let them consider, that while they went on in this course God was against 
them. Three times they are told this; ver. 30—32, “ Behold, Lam against the 
prophets.” They pretended to be for God, and make use of his name, but were 
really 5 pane: him; he looks upon them as they were really, and is against 
them, ow can they be long safe, or at all easy, that have a God of almighty 
power against them? While these prophets were promising peace to the 
people, God was proclaiming war against them. They stand indicted here, 

Ist. For robbery. They “steal my word every one from his neighbour.” 
Some understand it of that word of God which the bee prophets preached 
they stole their sermons, their expressions, and mingled them with their own, 
as hucksters mingle bad wares with some good to make them vendible. Those 
that were strangers to the spirit of the true prophets mimicked their language 
picked up some good sayings of theirs, and delivered them to the people as i 
they had been their own, but with an ill grace; it was not of a piece with the 
rest of their discourses. “The legs of the lame are not equal; so is a parable 
in the mouth of fools,” Pr. xxvi. 7. Others understand it of the word of God 
as it was received and entertained by some of the people; they stole it out of 
their hearts, as the wicked one in the parable is said to steal the good seed 
of the word, Mat. xiii. 19. By their insinuations they diminished the authority, 
and so weakened the efficacy, of the word of God upon the minds of those that 
seemed to be under convictions by it. 

2nd. They stand indicted for counterfeiting the broad seal. Therefore God 
is against them, ver. 31, because they use their tongues at their pleasure; in 
their discourses tothe people they say what they themselves think fit, and then 
father it upon God, pretend they had it from him, and say, He saith it. Some 
read it, ‘They smooth their tongues,’ they are very complaisant to the people, 
and say nothing but what is pleasing and plausible; they never reprove them, 
or threaten them, but their words are smoother than butter. Thus they ingra- 
tiate themselves with them, and get money by them; and they have the impu- 
dence and impiety to make God the patron of their lies, they say, He saith so. 
What greater indignity can be done to the God of truth than to lay the brats 
of the father of lies at his door? 2 

3rd. They stand indicted as common cheats, ver. 32._“‘ I am against them, for 
they prophesy false dreams,” pretending that to be a Divine inspiration which 
is but an invention of their own. This is a horrid fraud; nor will it excuse them 
to say, Caveat emptor,— Let the buyer take care of himself ;’ and Si populus 
vult decipi, decipratur,— If people will be deceived let them,’ No; it is the 
people’s fault that they err, that they take things upon trust, and do not try the 
spirits; but it is much more the prophets’ fault that they cause God’s people to 
err by their lies, and by their lightness, by the flatteries of their preaching, sooth- 
ing them up in their sins, and by the looseness and lewdness of their conversa- 
tion encouraging them to persist in them. First. God disowns their having 
any commission from him; “I sent them not, nor commanded them.” They 
are not God’s messengers, nor is what they say his message. Secondly. He 
therefore justly denies his blessing with them. | “ Therefore they shall not 

rofit this people at all.” All the profit they aim at is to make them easy; 

ut they shall not so much as do that, for God’s providences will at the same - 
time be making them uneasy. They do not profit this people, so some read it ; 
and more is implied than is expressed: they not only do them no good, but do 
them a great deal of hurt. Note, Those that corrupt the word of God, while 
they pretend to preach it, are so far from edifying the church that they do it 
the greatest mischief imaginable. 


33 And when this people, 
Or the prophet, or a priest, shall ask thee, saying, — 
What zs the burden of the Lorp ? 


xxiii. 13. The prophets of Samaria prophesied in Baal; that is, 
in his service or in his name, as false prophets of a false god. ; 
xxiii. 15. Wormwood is not uncommon in Palestine, and is here 
the symbol of what is nauseous. For “ water of gall” we must read 
“poisoned water.” ; f 
xxiii. 16. The rendering “they make you vain” is misleading, as 
the idea is that of befooling or leading astray. Henderson renders, 
“‘ they seduce you to vanity.” 1 . 
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Thou shalt then say unto them, What burden ? 

I will even forsake you, saith the Lorp. 

And as for the prophet, and the priest, and the people, 
That shall say, The burden of the Lorn, 

I will even punish that man and his house. 

Thus shall ye say every one to his neighbour, 

And every one to his brother, 

What hath the Lorp answered ? 

And, What hath the Lorp spoken ? 

And the burden of the Lurp shall ye mention no more: 
For every man’s word shall be his burden ; 

For ye have perverted the words of the living God, 
Of the Lorp of hosts our God. 

Thus shalt thou say to the prophet, 

What hath the Lorp answered thee ? 

And, What hath the Lorp spoken ? 

But since ye say, The burden of the Lorp ; 
Therefore thus saith the Lorn ; 

Because ye say this word, The burden of the Lorp, 
And I have sent unto you, saying, 

Ye shall not say, The burden of the Lorn ; 
Therefore, behold, I, even I, will utterly forget you, 
And I will forsake you, 

And the city that I gave you and your fathers, 

And cast you out of my presence : 

And I will bring an everlasting reproach upon you, 
And a perpetual shame, which shall not be forgotten. 
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The profaneness of the people, with that of the priests and prophets, is here 
reproved in a particular instanee, which may seem of small moment in com- 
parison with their greater crimes; but profaneness in a common discourse, and 
the debauching of the language of a nation, being a notorious evidence of the 
prevalency of wickedness in it, we are not to think it strange that this matter 
was so largely and warmly insisted upon here. Observe, 

First. The sin here charged upon them is bantering God’s prophets, and the 
dialect they used, and jesting with sacred things. They asked, “*What is the 
burthen of the Lord?” ver. 33, and ver. 34, and they say, “ The burthen of the 
Lord,” ver. 38. This was the word that gave great offence to God, that when- 
ever they spake of “the word of the Lord,” they called it in scorn and derision, 
“the burthen of the Lord.” Now, 1. This was a word that the prophets much 
used, and used it seriously, to shew what a weight the word of God was upon 
their spirits, of what importance it was, and how pressingly it should come 
upon those that heard it. The words of the false prophets had nothing pon- 
derous in them; but God’s words had: those were as chaff, these as wheat. 
Now the profane scoffers took this word and made a jest and a byword of it ; 
they made people merry with it, that so, when the prophets used it, they might 
not make people serious with it, Note, It has been the artifice of Satan in all 
ayes to obstruct the efficacy of sacred things by turning them into matter of 
sport and ridicule. The mocking of God’s messengers was the baffling of his 
messages. 2. Perhaps this word was caught at and reproached by the scoffers 
as an improper word, newly coined by the prophets, and not used in that sense 
by any classic author. It was only in this and the last age that “the word of the 
Lord” was called “the burthen of the Lord,” and it could not be found in their 
lexicons to have that signification. But if men take a liberty. as we see they do, 
to form new phrases, which they think more expressive and significant in other 
parts of learning, why not in divinity? But especially we must observe it 
as a rule, that the Spirit of God is not tied to our rules of speaking. 3. Some 
think that, because when the word of the Lord is called a “ burthen” it signifies 
some word of reproof and threatening, which would lay load upon the hearers, 
(yet I know not whether that observation will always hold,) therefore in usin 
this word, “ the burthen of the Lord,” in a canting way, they reflected upon Go 
as always bearing hard upon them, always teazing them, always frightening 
them, and so making the word a perpetual uneasiness to them. They make the 
word of God a burthen to themselves, and then quarrel with the ministers for 
making it a burthen to them. Thus the scoffers of the latter days, while they 
slight heaven and salvation, reproach faithful ministers for egopipesges hell and 
damnation. Upon the whole we may observe that, how light soever men may 
make of it, the great God takes notice of, and is much displeased with, those that 
burlesque sacred things, and, that they may make a jest of Scripture truth and 
laws, put jests upon Scripture language. In such wit as this lam sure there is no 
wisdom, and so it will appear at last. “Be ye not mockers, lest your bands be 
made strong.” Those that were here guilty of this sin were some of the false 
prophets, who perhaps came to steal the word of God from the true prophets ; 
some of the priests, who perhaps came to seek occasions against them on which 
to ground an information ; and some of the people who had learned of the pro- 
fane priests and prophets to play with the things of God. The people would 
not have a rceted the prophet and his God thus, if the priests and the prophets 
—those ringleaders of mischief—had not shewn them the fe f : 

Secondly. When they are reproved for this profane way o peered they are 
directed how to express themselves more decently. We do not find that the pro- 
phets are directed to make no more use of this word; we find it used long after 
this, Zec. ix. 1; Mal.i.1; Nah.i.1; Hab.i.1; and we do not find it once used 
in this sense by Jeremiah, either before or after. It is true indeed that in many 
cases it is advisable to make no use of such words and things as some have 
made an ill use of, and it may be prudence to avoid such phrases, as, though 
innocent enough, are in danger of being perverted and made stumblingblocks. 
But here God will have the prophet stick to his rule, ch. xv. 19, “ Let them 
zeturn unto thee, but retnrn nut thou unto them.” Do not thou leave off using 
this word, but let then) ieave off abusing it. Ye “shall not mention the burthen 
of the Lord any more” in this profane, careless manner, ver. 36, for it is “ per- 
verting the words of tne living God,” and making an ill use of them, which is 
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an impious, dangerous thing, for consider he is “the Lord of hosts our God.” 
Note, If we will but look upon God as we ought to do in his greatness and 
goodness, and be but duly sensible of our relation and obligation to him, it may 
be hoped, we will not dare to affront him by making a jest of his words. It is 
an impudent thing to abuse him that is the living God, the Lord of hosts, and 
our God, How then must they express themselves? He tells them, ver. 37, 
Thus “ shalt thou say to the prophet,” when thou art inquiring of him, “ What 
hath the Lord answered thee? And what hath the Lord spoken?” And, 
ver, 35, they must say thus when they inquire of their neighbours. Note, We 
must always speak of the things of God reverently and seriously, and as 
becomes the oracles of God. It is a commendable practice to inquire after the 
mind of God, to inquire of our brethren what they have heard, to inquire of 
our prophets what they have to say from God; but then, to shew that we do it 
for a right end, we must do it after aright manner. Ministers may learn here, 
when they reprove people for what they say and do amiss, to teach them how 
to say and do better. 

Thirdly. Because they would not leave off this ill way of speaking, though they 
were admonished of it, God threatens them here with utter ruin. They would 
still say, “The burthen of the Lord,” though God bad sent to them to forbid 
them, ver. 38. What little regard have those to the Divine authority that will 
not be persuaded by it to leave an idle word. But see what will come of it: 

1. Those shall be severely reckoned with that thus pervert the words of 
God, that put a wrong construction on them, and make an ill use of them; and 
it shall be made to appear what a preat provocation it is to God to mock his 
messengers. “I will even punish that man and his house;” whether he be 
prophet or priest, or one of the common people, it shall be visited upon him, 
ver, 34. Perverting God’s word, and ridiculing the preachers of it, is a sin that 
brings ruining judgments upon families, and entails a curse upon a house. 
Another threatening we have, ver. 36, “ Every man’s word shall be his own 
burthen,” that is, the guilt of this sin shall be so heavy upon him as to sink him 
into the pit of destruction. “God shall make their own tongue to fall upon 
themselves,” Ps. lxiv.8. God will give them enough of their jest, so that “the 
burthen of the Lord” they shall have no heart to mention any more, it will be 
too heavy to make a jest of. They are as the madman that casteth firebrands, 
arrows, and death, lille they pretend to be in sport. 

2. The words of God, though thus perverted, shall be accomplished. Do 
they ask, “ What is the burthen of the Lord?” Let the prophet ask them what 
burthen they mean. Is it this, “I will even forsake you?” ver. 33. This is the 
burthen that shall be laid and bound upon them, ver. 39, 40, ‘‘ Behold, I, even I, 
will utterly forget you, and I will forsake you.” I will leave you, and have no 
thoughts of returning to you. Those are miserable indeed that are forsaken 
and forgotten of God, and men’s bantering God’s judgments will not baffle 
them. Derhealer was the city God had taken to himself as a holy city, and 
then given to them and their fathers; but that shall now be forsaken and for- 
gotten. God had taken them to be a people near to him, but they shall now be 
cast out of his presence. They had been great and honourable among the 
nations, but now God will bring upon them an everiasciog reproach, and a 
perpetual shame; both their sin and their punishment shall be their lasting 
disgrace. It is here upon record to their infamy, and will remain so to the 
world’s end. Note, God’s word will be magnified and made honourable when 
those that mock at it shall be vilified and made contemptible. They that despise 
me shall be lightly esteemed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


In the close of the foregoing chapter we had a general prediction of the utter ruin of 
Jerusalem, that it should be forsaken and forgotten; which, whatever effects it had upon 
others, we have reason to think made the prophet himself very melancholy; now in 
this chapter God encourageth him, by shewing him that, though the desolation seemed 
to be universal, yet all were not equally involved in it, but God knew how to distinguish, 
how to separate between the precious and the vile. Some were gone into captivity 
already with Jeconiah,—over them Jeremiah lamented, but God tells him it should turn 
to their good; others yet remained hardened in their sins, against whom Jeremiah had 
a just indignation, but those God tells him should go into captivity, and it should 
prove to their hurt. To inform the prophet of this, and affect him with it, here is, I. 
A vision of two baskets of figs, one very good and the other very bad, ver. |—3. II. 
The explication of this vision, applying the good figs to those that were already sent 
into captivity for their good, ver. 4—7; the bad figs to those that should hereafter be 
sent into captivity for their hurt, ver. 8—10. 


HE Lorp shewed me, and, behold, two baskets 
of figs were set before the temple of the Lorn, 
after that Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon had car- 
ried away captive Jeconiah the son of Jehoiakim 
king of Judah, and the princes of Judah, with the 
carpenters and smiths, from Jerusalem, and had 
brought them to Babylon. 2 One basket had very 
ood figs, even like the figs that are first ripe: and 
the other basket Aad very nauglity figs, which could 
not be eaten, they were so bad. 3 Then said the 
Lorp unto me, What seest thou, Jeremiah? And I 
said, Figs; the good figs, very good; and the evil, 
very evil, that cannot be eaten, they are so evil. 4 
Again the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying. 
5 Thus saith the Lorp, the God of Israel ; 
Like these good figs, [of Judah, 
So will I acknowledge them that are carried away captive 
Whom I have sent out of this place 
Into the land of the Chaldeans for ‘hair good 


6 For I will set mine eyes upon them for good, 
And I will bring them again to this land : 


xxiii. 39. There is a preferable reading here. Instead of “T will 
utterly forget you,” some copies read, “I will utterly remove you. 
The ancient translations also mostly convey the same idea. In 
favour of this reading, moreover, it may be noticed that it agrees 
i respect with what follows. : f 
i pass be This is one of those symbolical visions, examples of which 
are more frequent than many suspect. It is not to be supposed that 
two baskets of real figs s before the Temple on this occasion, or 


a] > 


that Jeremiah actually saw two baskets of figs. It was a prophetic 
vision, in which things were represented to his inner consciousness 
apart from the organs of sense, as in dreams. The historical basis, if 
it may be so styled, was the custom of bringing offerings of first-fruits 
to the Temple as gifts to God. The word here rendered “carpenters 
may mean much more, and include workers in metal and stone as 
well as in wood, like our term artificers. The next name, “ smiths, 
seems to have a special significance, but it is somewhat obscure; 
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And I will build them, and not pull them down ; 
And I will plant them, and not pluck them up. [Lorp: 

7 And I will give them an heart to know me, that I am the 
And they shall be my people, and I will be their God: 
For they shall return unto me with their whole heart. 

8 And as the evil figs, which cannot be eaten, they are so evil; 
Surely thus saith the Loro, 
So will I give Zedekiah the king of Judah, and his princes, 
And the residue of Jerusalem, that remain in this land, 
And them that dwell in the land of Egypt: 

9 And I will deliver them to be removed 

Into all the kingdoms of the earth for ¢hez7 hurt, 

To be a reproach and a proverb, a taunt and a curse, 

Tn all places whither I shall drive them. 

And I will send the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
among them, 

Till they be consumed from off the land 


That I gave unto them and to their fathers. 

This short chapter helps us to put a very comfortable construction upon a 
great many long ones, by shewing us that the same providence which to some 
ts a savour of death unto death may, by the grace and blessing of God, be made 
to others a savour of life unto life; and that, though God’s people share with 
others in the same calamity, yet it is not the same to them that it is to others, 
but is designed for their good, and shall issue in their guod; to them it is a 
correcting rod in the hand of a tender father, while to others it is an avenging 
sword in the hand of a righteous judge. Observe, i 

First. The date of this sermon. It was after, a little after, Jeconiah’s cap- 
tivity, ver. 1. Jeconiah was himself a despised, broken vessel, but with him 
were carried away some very valuable persons, Ezekiel for one, Eze. i.3; many 
of the princes of Judah then went into captivity, Daniel and his fellows were 
carried off a little before. Of the people, only the carpenters and the smiths 
were forced away, either because the Chaldeans needed some ingenious men 
of those trades, (they had a great plenty of astrologers and stargazers, but a 
great scarcity of smiths and carpenters,) or because the Jews would have a 
great loss of them, and would for want of them be unable to fortify their 
cities, and furnish themselves with weapons of war. Now it should seem there 
were many good people curried away in that captivity, which the pious prophet 
laid much to heart, while there were those that triumphed in it, and insulted 
over those to whose lot it fell to go into captivity. Note, We must not con- 
clude concerning the first and greatest sufferers that they were the worst and 
greatest sinners; for perhaps it may appear quite otherwise, as it did here. 

Secondly. The vision by which this distinction of the captives was repre- 
sented to the prophet’s mind. He saw “two baskets of figs set before the 
temple,” there ready to be offered as first fruits, to the honour of God. Per- 
haps the priests, being remiss in their duty, were not ready to receive them, 
and dispose of them according to the law, and therefore Jeremiah sees them 
standing before the temple. But that which was the significancy of the vision 
was, that the figs in one basket were extraordinarily good, those in the other 
basket extremely bad. The children of men are all as the fruits of the fig-tree, 
capable of being made serviceable to God and man, Jud. ix. 11. But some are 
as good figs, than which nothing more pleasant; others as damaged, rotten 
figs, than which nothing more nauseous. What creature viler than a wicked 
man, and what more valuable than a godly man? The good figs were like those 
that are first ripe, which are most acceptable (Mic. vii. 1) and most prized when 
newly come into season. The bad figs are such as could not be eaten, they 
were so evil; they could not answer the end of their creation, were neither 
pleasant nor good for food, and what then were they good for? If God has no 
honour from men, nor their generation any service, they are even like the bad 
figs, that cannot be eaten, that will not answer any good purpose. If the salt 
have lost its savour, it is thenceforth fit for nothing but the dunghill. Of the 
persons that are presented to the Lord at the door of his tabernacle, some are 
sincere, and they are very good; others dissemble with God, and they are very 
bad. Sinners are the worst of men, hypocrites the worst of sinners. Cor- 
ruptio optimi est pessima,— 'That which is best becomes, when corrupted, the 
worst.’ 

Thirdly. The exposition and application of this vision. God intended by it 
to raise the dejected spirits of those that were gone into captivity, by assuring 
them of a happy return, and to humble and awaken the proud and secure 
spirits of those who continued yet in Jerusalem, by assuring them of a mise- 
rable captivity. n 

1. Here is the moral of the good figs, that were very good, the first ripe. 
Those represented the pious captives, that seemed first ripe for ruin, for they 
went first into captivity, but should prove first ripe for mercy, and their cap- 
tivity should help to ripen them; these are pleasing to God, as good figs are to 
us, and shall be carefully preserved for use. Now observe here, 

ist. Those that were already carried into captivity were the good figs, that 
God would own. This shews, First. That we cannot determine of God’s love 
or hatred by all that is before us. When God’s judgments are abroad, they are 
not always the worst that are first seized by them. Secondly. That early 
suffering sometimes proves for the best to us. ‘The sooner the child is corrected 
the better effect the correction is likely to have. Those that went first into 
captivity were as the son whom the father loves and chastens betimes, chastens 
while there is hope, and it did well; but those that staid behind were like a 
child long left to himself, who, when afterwards corrected, is stubborn and 
made worse by it, Lam iii. 27. 

2ud. God owns their captivity to be his doing. Whoever were the instru- 
ments of it, he ordered and directed it; ver. 5, “‘I have sent them out of this 
place into the land of the Chaldeans.” It is God that puts his gold into the 
furnace to be tried; his hand is in a special manner to be eyed in the afflictions 
of good people. ‘The judge orders the malefactor into the hand of an execus. 
tioner, but the father corrects the child with his own hand. 

ard. Even this disgraceful, uncomfortable captivity God intended for their 
benefit, and we are sure his intentions are never frustratec; “I have sent 
them into the land of the Chaldeans for their good.” It seemed to be every 
way for their burt, not only us it was the ruin of their estates, honours, and 
liberties, parted them from their relations and friends, and je1t them under the 
power of their enemies and oppressors, but as it sunk their spirits, discouraged 


10 


indeed, the original word only occurs four times in the whole Bible. 
By some it has been thought to mean a locksmith, by others a maker 
of armour, by others one skilled in conducting sieges, and so forth. 
The ancient versions do not agree. The prophecy in chap. xxii. 
24—30 had been fulfilled, and king, princes, and skilled artisans 
had been removed by Nebuchadnezzar. The transportation of skilled 
workmen was in accordance with the seltish policy habitually fol- 
lowed by ancient conquerors. 
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their faith, deprived them of the benefit of God’s oracles and ordinances; and 
exposed them to temptations, and yet it was designed for their good, and 
proved so in the issue as to many of them: “ Out of the eater cae forth 
meat.” By their afflictions they were convinced of sin, humbled under the 
hand of God, weaned from the world, made serious, taught to pray, and 
turned from their iniquity, particularly they were cured of their inclina- 
tion to idolatry; and thus it was good for them that they were afilicted, 
Ps. cxix. 67, 71. 

4th. God promiseth them that he will own them in their captivity. Though 
they seem abandoned they shall be acknowledged; their scornful relations 
they left behind will scarce own them, or their kindred to them, but God 
saith, “I will acknowledge them.” Note, The Lord knows them that are his, 
and will own them in all conditions; nakedness and sword shall not separate 
them from his love. 

5th. God assures them of his protection in their trouble, and a glorious 
deliverance out of it in due time, ver.6. Being sent into captivity for their 
good, they shall not be lost there; but, as when the refiner puts his gold into 
the furnace, First. He has his eye upon it while it is there, and it is a careful 
eye, to see that it sustain no damage; so “I will set mine eyes upon them for 
good,” to order every thing for the best, that all the circumstances of the afflic- 
tion may concur to the answering of the great intention of it. Secondly. He 
will be sure to take it out of the furnace again, as soon as the work designed 
upon it is done; “I will bring them again to this land.” They were sent 
abroad for improvement a while, under a severe discipline; but they shall be 
fetched back, when they have gone through their trial, there, to their father’s 
house. Thirdly. He will fashion his gold when he has refined it, will make it 
a vessel of honour &t for his use; so, when God has brought them back from 
their trial, he will build them, and make them a habitation for himself; will 
plant them, and make them a vineyard for himself. Their captivity was to 
square the rough stones, and make them fit for his building; to prune up the 
young trees, and make them fit for his planting. 

6th. He engageth to prepare them for those temporal mercies he designed for 
them, by bestowing spiritual mercies upon them, ver.7. It is this that wil 
make their captivity be for their good; this shall be both the improvement of 
their affliction and their qualification for deliverance. When our troubles are 
sanctified to us, then we may be sure they will end well. Now that which is 
promised is, First. That they should be better acquainted with God; they 
should learn more of God by his providences in Babylon than they had learned 
by all his oracles and ordinances in Jerusalem; thanks to Divine grace, for, if 
that had not wrought mightily upon them in Babylon, they would for ever 
have forgotten God. It is here promised, “I will give them” not so mucha head 


to know me, but “aheart to know me;” for the right knowledge of God consists . 


not in notion and speculation, but in the convictions of the practical judgment, 
directing and governing the will and affections. “A good understanding have 
all they that do his commandments,” Ps. cxi. 10. Where God gives a sincere 
desire and inclination to know him, he will give that knowledge. It is God 
himself that gives a heart to know him, else we should perish for ever in our 
ignorance. Secondly. ‘That they should be entirely converted to God; to his 
will as their rule, his service as their business, and his glory as their end, 
“They shall return to me with their whole heart.” God himself undertakes for 
them that they shall; and if he turn us we shall be turned. This follows upon 
the former; for those that have a heart to know God aright will not only turn 
to him, but turn with their whole heart; for those that are either obstinate in 
their rebellion or hypocritical in their religion may truly be said to be ignorant 
of God. Thirdly. 'That thus they should be again taken into covenant with 
God, as much to their comfort as ever. “ They shall be my people, and I will 
be their God.” God will own them as formerly for his people, both in the dis- 
coveries of himself to them, his acceptance of their services, and his gracious 
appearances on their behalf; and they shall have liberty to own him for their 
God, in their prayers to him, and their expectations from him. Note, Those 
that have backslidden from God, if they do in sincerity return to him, are 
admitted as freely as any tw all the privileges and comforts of the everlasting 
covenant, which is herein well ordered, that every transgression in the cove- 
nant doth not throw us out of covenant, and that afflictions are not only con- 
sistent with, but flowing from, covenant love. 

2. Here is the moral of the bad figs. Zedekiah and his princes and partizans 
yet remain in the land, proud and secure enough, #7ze. xi. 3. Many were fled 
into Egypt for shelter, and they thought they had shifted well for themselves 
and their own safety, and boasted that, though therein they had gone contrary 
to the command of God, yet they had acted prudently for themselves. Now, 
as to both these, that looked so scornfully upon those that were gone into 
captivity, it is here threatened, Ist. That, whereas those that were already 
carried away were settled in one country, where they had the comfort of one 
another’s society, though in captivity, these should be dispersed, and “re- 
moved into all the kingdoms of the earth,” where they should have no joy one 
of another. 2nd. That, whereas those were carried captives for their good, 
these should be removed into all countries for their hurt. ‘Their afflictions 
should be so far from humbling them that they should harden them; not bring 
them nearer to God, but set them at a greater distance from him. 3rd. That, 
whereas those should have the honour of being owned of God in their trouble 
these should have the shame of being abandoned by all mankind; “In al 
places whither 1 shall drive them, they shall be a reproach and a proverb: ” 
Such a one is as false and proud as a Jew; Sucha one is poor and miserable 
asaJew. All their neighbours shall make a jest of them, and of the calamities 
brought upon them. 4th. That, whereas those should return to their own land, 
these shall be consumed from that land, never to see it more, and it shall be 
of no avail to them to plead it was “‘the land God gave to their fathers,” for 
they had it from God, and he gave it them upon condition of obedience, 
5th. That, whereas those were reserved for better times, these were reserved 
for worse; wherever they are removed, “the sword, and famine, and pesti- 
lence,” shall be sent after them, shall soon overtake them, and, coming with 
commission so to du, shall overcome them. God has variety of judgments 
wherewith to prosecute those that fly from justice, and those that have 
escaped one may expect another, till they are brought to repent and reform. 

Doubtless this prophecy had its accomplishment in the men of that genera- 
tion; yet, because we read not of any such remarkable difference between 
those of Jeconiah’s captivity and those of Zedekiah’s, it is probabie this has 
a typical reference to the last destruction of the Jews by the Romans, in which 
those of them that believed were taken care of; but those that continued 
obstinate in unbelief were driven into all countries for “a taunt and a curse,” 
and so they remain to this day. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The prophecy of this chapter bears date some time before those prophecies in the chap- 
ters next foregoing, for they are not placed in the exact order of time in which they 
were delivered, ‘This is dated in the first year of Nebuchadrezzar, that remarkable 
year, when the sword of the Lord began to be drawn and furbished. Here is, l. A 


xxiv. 2. The figs which were first ripe were those which were ripe 
early in June, and were regarded as dainties and prized accordingly. 
There are other passages from which this idea is also to be gathered, 
as Hosea ix. 10, Micah vii.1. These figs still have a special name in the 
East and elsewhere. Dr. Tristram says, “ The fig-tree is one of the 
few plants now found wild in all parts of the Holy Land. Evenin the 
recesses of the hot oases by the Dead Sea, it mingles with the palm 
and the henna, At Engedi, in the fissures moistened by perennial 
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teview of the prophecies that had been delivered to Judah and Jerusalem for many 
years last past, by Jeremiah himself and other prophets, with the little regard given to 
them, and the little success of them, ver. 1—7. Il. A very express threatening of the 
destruction of Judah and Jerusalem, by the king of Babylon, for their contempt of God, 
and their continuance in sin, ver. 8—11. To which is annexed a promise of the deliver- 
ance out of their captivity in Babylon, after seventy years, ver. 12—14. III. A predic- 
tion of the devastation of divers other nations about, by Nebuchadrezzar, represented 
by a cup of fury put into their hands, ver. 15—28; by a sword sent among them, 
ver. 29—33; anda desolation made among the shepherds, and their flocks and pastures, 
ver. 34—38; so that we have here judgment beginning at the house of God, but not 
ending there. 


HE word that came to Jeremiah concerning all 

the people of Judah in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah, that was 
the first year of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon ; 
2 The which Jeremiah the prophet spake unto all 
the people of Judah, and to all the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, saying, 3 From the thirteenth year of 
Josiah the son of Amon king of Judah, even unto this 
day, that zs the three and twentieth year, the word 
of the Lorp hath come unto me, and I have spoken 
unto you, rising early and speaking ; but ye have not 
hearkened. 4 And the Lorp hath sent unto you 
all his servants the prophets, rising early and send- 
ing them; but ye have not hearkened, nor inclined 
your ear to hear. 5 They said, Turn ye again now 
every one from his evil way, and from the evil of 
our doings, and dwell in the land that the Lorp 
ath given unto you and to your fathers for ever and 
ever: 6 And go not after other gods to serve them, 
and to worship them, and provoke me not to anger 
with the works of your hands; and I will do you no 
hurt. 7 Yet ye have not hearkened unto me, saith 
the Lorp; that ye might provoke me to anger with 


the works of your hands to your own hurt. 


We have here a message from God concerning all the people of Judah, ver. 1, 
which Jeremiah delivered in his name unto all the people of Judah, ver. 2. 
Note, That which is of universal concern ought to be of universal cognizance ; 
it is fit the word that is concerning all the people, as the word of God is, the 
word of the Gospel particularly, should be divulged to all in general, and, as 
far as may be, addressed to each in particular. Jeremiah had been sent to the 
house of the king, ch. xxii. 1, and he took the courage to deliver his message 
there; here he is sent to all the People) and he takes the pains to deliver his 
message to them, probably when they were all come up to Jerusalem to 
worship at some of the solemn fasts; then he had them ng eheti and it was 
to be hoped then, if ever, they would be well disposed to hear counsel, and 
receive instruction. This prophecy is dated in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
and first of Nebuchadnezzar. It was in the latter end of Jehoiakim’s third 
year that Nebuchadnezzar began to reign himself alone, (having reigned some 
time before in conjunction with his father,) as appears Dan. i. 1; but Jehoia- 
kim’s fourth year was began before Nebuchadnezzar’s first was completed. 
Now that active, daring, martial prince began to set up for the world’s master, 
God by his prophet gives notice that he is his servant, and what work he 
intends to employ him in, that his growing greatness, which was so formidable 
to the fiations, might not be construed as any reflection upon the power and 
providence of God in the government of the world. Nebuchadnezzar should 
not bid so fair for a universal monarchy, (I should have said, a universal 
tyranny,) but that God had purposes of his own to serve by him; in the 
execution of which the world shall see the meaning of God’s permitting and 
ordering a thing that seemed such a reflection on his sovereignty and goodness. 
Now in this message we may observe, : ; , 

First. The great pains that had been taken with this people to bring them to 
repentance, which they are here put in mind of, as an aggravation of their sin, 
and justification of God in his uprepeedinns against them. 

1. Jeremiah for his part had been a constant preacher among them twenty- 
three years. He began in the thirteenth year of Josiah, who reigned thirty- 
one years, 80 that he prophesied about eighteen or nineteen years in his reign, 
then in the reign of Jehoahaz, and now four years of Jehoiakim’s reign. Note, 
God keeps an account, whether we do or no, how long we have enjoyed the 
means of grace; and the longer we have onveyed them the heavier will our 
account be, if we haye not improved them. ‘ These three years” (these three- 
and-twenty years) “have Il come seeking fruit on this fig-tree.” All this 
while, 1st. God had been constant in sending messages to them, as there 
was occasion for them. From that time to this very day “the word of the 
Lord has come unto me,” for your use. Though they had the substance of 
the warning sent them already in the books of Moses, yet, because those were 
not duly regarded as applied, God sent to enforce them, and to make them 
more particular, that On went be without excuse. Thus God’s Spirit was 
striving with them, as with the old world, Gen. vi. 3. 2nd. Jeremiah had been 
faithful and industrious in delivering those messages. He could appeal to 
themselves as well as to God and his own conscience concerning this; “1 have 
spoken unto you, rising early and speaking.” He had declared to them the 
whole aaosel of God; te had taken a great deal of care and pains to discharge 
his trust in such a manner as might be most likely to win and work upon them. 
What men are solicitous about, and intent upon, they rise up early to. prose- 
cute. It intimates that his head was so full of thoughts about it, and his heart 
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so intent upon doing good, that it broke his sleep, and made him get ap betimea 
to project which way he might take that would Be most likely to do them good. 
He rose early both pecaned he would lose no time and because he would lay 
hold on and improve the best time to work upon them, when, if ever, they 
were sober and sedate. Christ came early in the morning to preach in the 
temple, and the people as early to hear him, Lu. xxi. 38. Morning lectures 
have their advantages. “ My voice shalt thou hear in the morning.” 

2. Besides him God had sent them other prophets on the same errand, ver. 4. 
Of the writing prophets, Micah, Nahum, and Habakkuk were a little before 
him, and Zephaniah contemporary with him. But, besides those, there were 
many other of God’s servants the prophets that preached awakening sermons 
which were never published. And here God himself is said to rise early and 
send them; intimating how much his heart also was upon it, that his people 
should turn and live, and not to go on and die, Wze. xxxiii. 11. 

3. All the messages sent them were to the purpose and much to the same 
purpose, ver. 5,6. Ist. They all told them of their fauits, their evil way, and 
the evil of their doings. Those were not of God’s sending who flattered them 
as if there were nothing amiss among them. 2nd. They all reproved them 
particularly for their idolatry, as a sin that was in a special manner provoking 
to God; their going after other gods to serve them, and worship them; gods 
that were the work of their own hands. 3rd. They all called to them to repent 
of their sins, and reform their lives. This was the burthen of every song, 
“Turn ye now every one from his evil way.” Note, Personal and particu- 
lar reformation must be insisted on as necessary to a national deliverance 
Every one must turn from his own evil way. The street will not be clean 
unless every one sweep before his own door. 4th. They all assured them that 
if they did so it would certainly be the lengthening out of their tranquillity. 
The mercies they enjoyed should be continued to them; “ You shall dwell in 
the land,” dwell at ease, dwell in peace in this good land which “the Lurd 
has given you and your fathers.” Nothing but sin will turn you out of it, and 
that shall not if you turn from it. The judgments they feared should he 
prevented; “ Provoke me not, and I will do you no hurt.” Note, We should 
never receive from God the evil of punishment if we did not provoke him by 
the evil of sin. God deals fairly with us, never corrects his children without 
cause, nor causeth grief to us unless we give offence to him. 

Secondly. Yet all was to no purpose. They were not wrought upon to take 
the right and only method to turn away the wrath of God. Jeremiah was a 
lively, affectionate preacher, yet they hearkened not to him, ver. 3. The other 
prophets dealt faithfully with them, but neither did they hearken to them nor 
incline their ear, ver. 4. That very particular sin which they were told of all 
other was most offensive to God, and made them obnoxious to his justice, they 
wilfully persisted in. You “ provoke me with the works of your hands to your 
own burt.” Note, What is a provocation to God will prove in the end hurt to 
decoer and we must bear the blame of it. “ O Israel! thou hast destroyed 
thyself. 


8 Therefore thus saith the Lorp of hosts; Because 
ye have not heard my words, 9 Behiold, I will send 
and take all the families of the north, saith the Lor», 
and Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, my ser- 
vant, and will bring them against this land, and 
against the inhabitants thereof, and against all these 
nations round about, and will utterly destroy them, 
and make them an astonishment, and an hissing, and 
perpetual desolations. 

10 Moreover I will take from them 
The voice of mirth, and the voice of gladness, 
The voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride, 
The sound of the millstones, and the light of the candie. 


EASTERN MILLSTONES. 


11 And this whole land shall be a desolation, and 
an astonishment; and these nations shall serve tlie 
king of Babylon seventy years. 12 And it shall 
‘come to pass, when seventy years are accomplished, 
that I will punish the king of Babylon, and that 
nation, saith the Lorn, for their iniquity, and the 
land of the Chaldeans, and will make it perpetual 
desolations, 13 And I will bring upon that land all 


NN 


streams, the fig-tree clings to the rocks and overshadows the glen; 
end here it is evergreen, for no winter cold ever reaches those 
seething hollows, where the fig-tree yields throughout the year. 
In some parts, as in the glens between Nablous (Shechem) and 
Jerusalem, the fig-tree is cultivated as a sole or principal crop on 
the terraced hills.” ‘The figs of the principal crop are dried and 
preserved, and form an important part of daily food, like dates, &c. 
“xxiv. 8. The series of kings of Judah and Jerusalem terminated 


with Zedekiah, who had not sufficient prudence and patience to 
retain his allegiance to Babylon, but allowed his own ambition and 
the influence of a so-called patriotic party to persuade him to acta 
which ended in utter ruin. The passage before us suggests that. 
among those who had escaped to Eyypt were men of bad principles 
|| No circumstance is more perilous than such a one, because it enables 
wicked men, under the cloak of loyalty and patriotism, to do all sorts 
of mischief. 
735 
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my words which I have pronounced against it, even 
all that is written in this book, which Jeremiah hath 
prophesied against all the nations. 14 For many 
nations and great kings shall serve themselves of 
them also: and I[ will recompense them according 
to their deeds, and according to the works of their 


own hands. 


Here is the sentence grounded upon the foregoing charge; “ Because you 
have not heard my words” I must take another course with you, ver. 8. Note, 
When men will not regard the judgments of God’s mouth they may expect to 
feel the judgments of his hands; to hear the rod, since they would not hear 
the word; for the sinner must either be parted from his sin or perish in it. 
Wrath comes without remedy against those only that sin without repent- 
ance. It is not so much men’s turning aside that ruins them, as their not 
returning. ‘ ae 

First. The ruin of the land of Judah, by the king of Babylon’s armies, is here 
decreed, ver. 9. God sent his servants the prophets, and they were not heeded, 
and therefore God will send for his servant the king of Babylon, whom they 

annot mock, and despise, and persecute, as they did his servants the prophets. 

Note, The messengers of God’s wrath will be sent against those that would 
-ot receive the messengers of his mercy. One way or other God will be 

2eded, and will make men know that he is the Lord. Nebuchadnezzar, 
hough a stranger to the true God, the God of Israel, nay, and an enemy to 
aim, and afterwards a rival with him, yet in the descent he made upon this 
country was God’s servant, accomplished his purpose, was. employed by 
him, and was an instrument in his hand for the correction of his people. He 
was really serving God’s designs when he thought he was serving his own 
ends. Justly therefore doth God here call himself the Lord of hosts, ver. 8; 
for here is an instance of his sovereign dominion not only over the inhabitants, 
but over the armies of’ this earth, of which he makes what use he pleaseth. 
Ife hath them all at his command: the most potent and absolute monarchs are 
his servants; Nebuchadnezzar, that is an instrument of his wrath, is as truly 
his servant as Cyrus that is an instrument of his mercy. The land of Judah 
being to be made desolate, God here musters his army that is to do it, gathers 
them together, takes “all the families of the north,” if there be occasion for 
them, leads them on as their commander-in-chief, “brings them against this 
land,” gives them success, not only against Judah and Jerusalem, but “against 
z2ll the nations round about,” that there might be no dependence upon them as 
allies or assistants against that threatening force. The utter destruction of 
this and all the neighbouring lands is here described, ver. 9—11. It shall be 
total; “The whole land shall be a desolation ;” not only desolate, but a desola- 
tion itself, both city and country shall be laid waste, and all the wealth of both 
made a prey of. ie shall be lasting, even perpetual desolations; they shall 
continue so long in ruins, and after long waiting there shall appear so little 
prospect of relief, that every one shall call it perpetual. This desolation shall 
be the ruin of all their credit among their neighbours; it shall bury_their 
honour in the dust, shall “make them an astonishment and an hissing.” Every 
one will be amazed at them, and hiss them off the stage of action with a just 
disgrace, for deserting a God that would have been their protection, for im- 
postors that would certainly be their destruction. It will likewise be the 
ruin of all their comfort among themselves; it shall be a final period of all 
their joy ; “I will take from them the voice of mirth,” hang their harps on the 
willow-trees, and put them out of tune for songs; “I will take from them the 
voice of mirth,” they shall neither have cause for it nor hearts for it. They 
would not hear the voice of God’s word, and therefore “the voice of mirth ” 
shall no more be heard among them. They shall be deprived of food; “the 
sound of the millstones” shall not be heard, for when the enemy hath seized 
their stores the sound of the grinding must needs be low, Eccl. xii. 4. An end 
shall be put to all business; there shall not be seen “the light of a candle,” 
for there shall be no work to be done worth candlelight. And, lastly, they 
shall be deprived of their liberty; “Those nations shall serve the king of 
Babylon seventy years.” The fixing of the time how long the captivity shall 
last would be of great use not only for the confirmation of the prophecy, when 
the event (which in this particular could by no human sagacity be foreseen) 
should exactly answer the prediction, but for the comfort of the people of 
God in their calamity, and the encouragement of faith and prayer. Daniel 
who was himself a prophet, had an eye to it, Dan. ix. 2. Nay, God himself had 
as eye to it, 2 Uhr. xxxvi. 22; for therefore he stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, 
that the word spoken by the mouth of Jeremiah might be accomplished. 
“Known unto God are all his works, from the beginning of the world,” which 
appears by tits, that, when he has thought fit, some of them have been made 
known to his servants the prophets, and by them to his church. 

Secondly. The ruin of Babylon at last is here likewise foretold, as it had 
been long before by Isaiah, ver. 12—14. The destroyers must themselves be 
destroyed, and the rod thrown into the fire when the correcting work is dune 
with it. This shall be done when seventy years are accomplished, for the 
destruction of Babylon must make way for the deliverance of the captives. 
It is a great doubt when these seventy years commence: some date them from 
the captivity in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and first of Nebuchadnezzar; 
others from the captivity of Jehoiakim eight years after. I rather incline to 
the former, because then these nations began to serve the king of Babylon, 
and because usually God has taken the earliest time from which to reckon the 
accomplishment of a promise of mercy, as will appear in computing the four 
hundred years’ servitude in Egypt. And if so, eighteen or nineteen years of the 
seventy were run out before Jerusalem and the temple were quite destroyed 
in the oleyeneh yee of Zedekiah. However that be, when the time, the set 
time to favour Zion, is come, the king of Babylon must be visited, and all the 
instances of his tyranny reckoned for, Then that nation shall be punished for 
their iniquity, as the other nations have been punished for theirs. That land 
must then be a perpetual desolation, such as they had made other lands; for 
the Judge of all the earth will both do right and avenge wrong, as king of 
nations, and king of saints. Let proud conquerors and oppressors be moderate 
in the use of their power and success; for it will come at last to their own 
turn to suffer; their day will come to fall. In this destruction of Babylon, 
which was te be brought about by the Medes and Persians, reference shall 
be had, | 1, To what God had said; “1 will bring upon that land all my 
words;” for all the wealth and honour of Babylon shall be sacrificed to the 
truth of the Divine predictions, and all its power broken, rather than one iota 
or tittle of God’s word shall fall to the ground. The same Jeremiah that 
prophesied the destruction of other nations by the Chaldeans foretold also 
the destruction of the Chaldeans themselves; and this must be b ht 
hae : Steere ves; e brought upon 

n ver. 13. It is with reference to this very event that God saith, ver. 26, 


xxy. 1. While here the fourth year of Jehoiakim is the first of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in Dan. i. 1 Nebuchadnezzar appears in the third of 
Jehoiakim. It is to be noted in connection with this discrepancy 
that the Greek of the Septuagint omits altogether the reference to 
the king of Babylon, which was therefore possibly not in their copy. 
At the same time the clause must not be hastily rejected, because 
both the representations here and in Daniel may be correct, and that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s first year corresponded with parts of the third and 
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He will “confirm the word of ms servant, and perform the counsel of his 
messengers,” Jsa. xliv. 26. 2. 'To what they had done; ver. 14, “I will recom- 
pense them according to their deeds,” by which they transgressed the law 
of God, even then mhee they were made to serve his purposes. They had 
made many nations to serve them, and trampled upon them with the greatest 
insolence imaginable; but, now the measure of their iniquity is full, many 
nations and great kings that are in alliance with, and come in to the assistance 
of, Cyrus king of Persia shall serve themselves of them also; shall make them- 
selves masters of their country, and enrich themselves with their spoils, and 
make them the footstool by which to mount the throne of a universal monarchy. 
They shall make use of them for servants and soldiers; “ He that leadeth into 
captivity shall go into captivity.” 


15 For thus saith the Lorp God of Israel unto 
me; Take the wine cup of this fury at my hand, 
and cause all the nations, to whom I send thee, to 
drink it. 16 And they shall drink, and be moved, 
and be mad, because of the sword that I will send 
among them. 17 Then took I the cup at the 


Lorp’s hand, and made all the nations to drink, 


—— i LE 


unto whom the Lorp had sent me: 18 To wit, 
Jerusalem, and the cities of Judah, and the kings 
thereof, and the princes thereof, to make them a 
desolation, an astonishment, an hissing, and a curse ; 
as itis this day; 19 Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
his servants, and his princes, and all his people; 20 
And all the mingled people, and all the kings of the 
land of Uz, and all the kings of the land of the 
Philistines, and Ashkelon, and Azzah, and Ekron, 
and the remnant of Ashdod, 21 Edom, and Moab, 
and the children of Ammon, 22 And all the kings 
of Tyrus, and all the kings of Zidon, and the kings 
of the isles which are beyond the sea, 23 Dedan, 
and 'ema, and Buz, and all that are in the utmost 
corners, 24 And all the kings of Arabia, and all 
the kings of the mingled people that dwell in the 
desert, 25 And all the kings of Zimri, and all the 
kings of Elam, and all the kings of the Medes, 26 
And all the kings of the north, far and near, one 
with another, and all the kingdoms of the world, 
which are upon the face of the earth: and the king 
of Sheshach shall drink after them. 27 Therefore 
thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lorp of 
hosts, the God of Israel; Drink ye, and be drunken, 
and spue, and fall, and rise no more, because of the 
sword which I will send among you. 28 And it 
shall be, if they refuse to take the cup at thine hand 
to drink, then shalt thou say unto them, Thus saith. 
the Lorp of hosts; Ye shall certainly drink. 29 
For, lo, I begin to bring evil on the city which is 
called by my name, and should ye be utterly un- 
punished? Ye shall not be unpunished: for I will 
call for a sword upon all the inhabitants of the earth, 
saith the Lorp of hosts. 


—_——— 


fourth of Jehoiakim. The prophecies of Jeremiah are disarranged, | 
but the chronological indications are numerous and highly inte- 
resting, 

xxv. 9. The Greek, which so often differs from the Hebrew, here 
omits the words “and Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon.” The 
Hebrew text is “and unto Nebuchadnezzar,” &c., which should have 
been observed by our translators, for the sense is, “I will send and 
take all the families (or nations) of the north, saith the Lord, and 
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Under the similitude of a on gomg round, which all the company must 
drink of, is here represented the universal desolation that was nuw coming 
upon that part of the world, which Nebuchadnezzar, who had just now began 
to reign and act, was to be the instrument of, and which should at length recoil 
a is own country. | The cup in the vision is to be a sword in the accom- 
plishment of it... So it is explained, ver. 16, It is “the sword that I will send 
among them,” the sword of war, that should be irresistibly strong, and impla- 
cably cruel. Observe i 

P First. Whence this destroying sword should come. From the hand of God; it 
is the sword of Lord, ch. xlvii. 6; bathed in heaven, Jsa. xxxiv. 53 wicked men 
are made use of as his sword, Ps. xvii. 13. It is the wine cup of his fury. It 
is the just anger of God that sends this judgment. The nations have provoked 
him by their sins, and they must fall under the tokens of his wrath. These are 
compared to some intoxicating liquor, which they shall be forced to drink 
of; as formerly condemned malefactors were sometimes executed by being 
eompelled to drink poison, The wicked are said to drink the wrath of the 
Almighty, Job xxi. 20; Rev. xiv. 10. Their share of troubles in this world is 
represented brine dregs of a cup of red wine full of mixture, Ps. lxxv. 8: 
see Ps. xi. 6. he wrath of God in this world is but as a cup, in comparison 
with the full streams of it in the other world. 

Secondly. By whose hand it should be sent them. By the hand of Jeremiah, 
as the judge set over the nations, (ch. i. 10,) to pass this sentence upon them; 
and by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, as the executioner. Whata much greater 
figure then doth the poor prophet make than what the potent prince makes, 
if we look upon their relation to God, though in the eye of the world it was 
the reverse of it. Jeremiah must take the cup at God’s hand, and compel 
the nations to drink it. He foretells no hurt to them, but what God appoints 
him to foretell; and what is foretold by a Divine authority will certainly be 
fulfilled by a Divine power. 

Thirdly. On whom it should be sent. On all the nations within the verge of 
Israel’s acquaintance, and the lines of their communication. Jeremiah took 
the cup, and made all the nations to drink of it; that is, he prophesied concern- 
ing each of the nations here mentioned, that they should share in this great 
desolation that was coming. “Jerusalem and the cities of Judah” are put 
first, ver. 18; for “judgment begins at the house of God,” 1 Pet. iv. 17; at the 
sanctuary, Eze. ix. 6. hether Nebuchadnezzar had his eye principally upon 
Jerusalem and Judah in his expedition or no, doth not appear; probably he 
had, for it was as considerable as any of the nations here “Set Gear however, 
God had his eye eae ey to them. And this part of the prophecy was already 
begun to be accomplished, which that soyansnoly parenthesis speaks, (‘‘as it is 
this day,”) for in the fourth year of Jehoiakim things were come into a very ill 
posture, and all the foundations were out of course. “‘ Pharaoh king of Egypt,” 
comes next ; because the Jews trusted to that broken reed, ver. 9. heremains 
of them fled to Egypt; and there Jeremiah particularly foretold the destruc- 
tion of that country, ch. xliii. 10, 11, All the other nations that bordered on 
Canaan must pledge Jerusalem in this bitter cup, this cup of trembling. The 
“mingled people,” the Arabians, so some; some rovers of divers nations that 
lived by rapine, so others; “the kings of the land of Uz,” joined to the 
country of the Edomites. The Philistines had been vexatious to Israel ; but 
now their cities and their lords become a prey to this mighty conqueror. 
**Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre and Zidon,” are places well known to border 
upon Israel. ‘* The isles beyond or beside the sea,” are supposed to be those 

arts of Phcenicia and Syria that lay on the coast of the Mediterranean sea. 

edan, and the other countries mentioned, ver. 23, 24, seem_to have lain upon 
the confines of Idumea and Arabia the desert. Those of Elam are the Per- 
sians, with whom the Medes are joined; now looked upon as inconsiderable 
and yet afterwards able to make reprisals upon Babylon for themselves an 
all their neighbours. “The kings of the north,” that lay nearer to Babylon, 
and others that lay at some distance, will be sure to be seized on, and made a 
prey of by the victorious sword of Nebuchadnezzar. Nay, He shall push on his 
victories with such incredible fury and success, that “ all the kingdoms of the 
world” that were then and there known, should become sacrifices to his ambi- 
tion. Thus Alexander is said to have conquered the world; and the Roman 
empire is called the world, Zu. ii. 1. Or, it may be taken as reading the doom 
of all the kingdoms of this earth; one time or other they shall feel the direful 
effects of war. The world has been, and will be, a great cockpit, while men’s 
lusts war as they do in their members, Jas. iv, 1; but, that the conquerors may 
see their fate with the conquered, it concludes, “ The king of Sheshach shall 
drink after them,” that is, the king of Babylon, himself, that has given his 
neighbours all this trouble and vexation, shall at length have it return upon 
own head. That by Sheshach is meant Babylon is plain from ch. li. 41; but 
whether it was another name of the same city, or the name of another city 
of the same kingdom, is uncertain. Babylon’s ruin was foretold, ver. 12, 13; 
and upon this prophecy of its being the author of the ruin of so many nations 
it is very fitly repeated here again. 4 f 

Fourthly. What should be the effect of it. The desolations which the sword 
should make in all these kingdoms are represented by the consequences of 
excessive drinking; ver. 16,“ They shall drink, and be moved, and be mad;” 
and, ver. 27, “ They shall be drunken, and spue, and fall, and rise no more.” 
Now this may serve, 1. To make us loath the sin of drunkenness, that the 
consequences of it are made use of to set forth a most woful and miserable 
condition. Drunkenness deprives men for the present of the use of their 
reason, makes them mad. It takes from them, likewise, that which next to 
reason is the most valuable blessing, and that is health; it makes them sick, 
and endangers the bones and the life. Men in drink often fall and rise no more. 
It is a sin that is its own punishment. How wretchedly are they intoxicated 
and besotted that suffer themselves at any time to be intoxicated, especially 
to be by the frequent commission of this sin besotted with wine or strong 
drink! 2. To make us dread the judgment of war. When God sends the 
sword upon a nation, with warrant to make it desolate, it soon becomes like 
a drunken man; filled with confusion at the alarms of war; put into a hurry; 
its counsellors mad, and at their wits’ end, staggering in all the measures they 
take, all the motions they make; sick at heart with continual vexation ; vomit- 
ing up the riches they have greedily swallowed down, Job xx. 15; falling down 
before the enemy, and as unable to get up again, or do any thing to help them- 
selves, as a man dead drunk is, Hab. ii 16. P ‘ 

Fifthly. The undoubted certainty of it, with the reason given for it ; ver. 28, 29, 
They will refuse to take the cup at thy hand; not only they will be loath that 
the judgment shall come, but they will be loath to believe that ever it will 
come. They will not give credit to the prediction of so despicable a man as 
Jeremiah; but tell them, it is the word of the Lord of hosts: he hath said it, 
and it is in vain for them to struggle with Omnipotence, “Ye shall certainly 
drink ;” and give them this reason,—it is a time of visitation, it is a reckoning 
day, and Jerusalem has been called to an account already, ‘1 begin to bring 
evil on the city that is called by my name ;” its relation to me will not exempt 
it from punishment, “and should ye be utterly unpunished?” No, “If this 
be done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” If they that have 
sume good in them smart so severely for the evil that is found m them, can 
they expect to escape that have worse evils, and no good found among them? 
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If Jerusalem be punished for learning idolatry of the nations, shall not the 
we be pumsoed of hae: ee ae No doubt they shall; “1 will 
Call for a sword upon all the ‘uhabitants of the earth,” for they hay 
to debauch the inhabitants of Jerusalem. : . «pris 
Upon this whole matter we may observe, 1. That there is a God that 
udgeth in the earth, to whom all the nations of the earth are accountable, and 
y whose judgment they must abide. 2. That God can easily bring to ruin the 
greatest nations, the most numerons and powerful, and such as have been most 
secure, 3. That those who have been vexatious and mischievous to the people 
of God will be reckoned with for it at last. Many of these nations had, in 
their SDERAs Biren disturbance to Israel, but now comes destruction on them. 
The year of the Redeemer will come, even the year of recompences for the 
controversy of Zion. 4. That “the burthen of the word of the Lord” will at 
last. become the burthen of his judgments. Isaiah had prophesied long since 
against most of these nations, ch. xiii., Gc. ; and now at length all his prophecies 
will have their complete fulfilling. 5. That those who are ambitious of power 
and dominion commonly become the troublers of the earth, and the plagues of 
their generation; so Nebuchadnezzar was, so proud of his might that he had 
no sense of right. These are the men that turn the world upside down, and 
yet expect to be admired and adored. Alexander thought himself a great 
prince, when others thought him no better than a great pirate. 6. That the 
grcakens omp and power in this world is of very uncertain continuance. 
efore Nebuchadnezzar’s greater force kings themselves must yield, and 
become captives. 


30 Therefore prophesy thou against them all these words, 
and say unto them, 
The Lorp shall roar from on high, 
And utter his voice from his holy habitation; 
He shall mightily roar upon his habitation ; 
He shall give a shout, as they that tread ¢he grapes, 
Against all the inhabitants of the earth. 
A noise shall come even to the ends of the earth; 
For the Lorp hath a controversy with the nations, 
He will plead with all flesh ; [Lorp. 
He will give them ¢hat are wicked to the sword, saith the 
Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 
Behold, evil shall go forth from nation to nation, 
And a great whirlwind shall be raised up 
From the coasts of the earth. 
And the slain of the Lorp shall be at that day _[earth: 
From one end of the earth even unto the other end of the 
They shall not be lamented, neither gathered, nor buried ; 
They shall be dung upon the ground 
Howl, ye shepherds, and cry; [flock : 
And wallow yourselves tn the ashes, ye principal of the 
For the days of your slayghter and of your dispersions 

are accomplished ; 
And ye shall fall like a pleasant vessel. 
And the shepherds shall have no way to flee, 
Nor the principal of the flock to escape. 
A voice of the cry of the shepherds, [heard : 
And an howling of the principal of the flock, shad/ be 
For the Lorp hath spoiled their pasture 
And the peaceable habitations are cut down 
Because of the fierce anger of the Lorp. 
He hath forsaken his covert, as the lion: 
For their land is desolate 
Because of the fierceness of the oppressor, 


And because of his fierce anger. 


We have in these verses a farther description of those terrible desolations 
which the king of Babylon, with his armies, should make in all the countries 
and nations round about Jerusalem, In Jerusalem God hath erected his 
temple, there were his oracles and ordinances, which the neighbouring nations 
should have attended to, and might have received benefit by; thither they 
should have applied themselves for knowledge of God and their duty, and then 
they might have had reason to bless God for their neighbourhood to Jerusalem; 
but they, instead of that, taking all opportunities either to debauch or to disturb 
that holy city, when God came to reckon with Jerusalem, because it learned 
so much of the way of the nations, he reckoned with the nations, because they 
learned so little of the way of Jerusalem. They will soon be aware of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s making war upon them; but the prophet is here bidden to tell 
them that it is God himself that makes war upon them, a God with whom 
there is no contending. 

First. The war is nove proclaimed; ver. 30, “The Lord shall war from on 
high;” not from mount Zion and Jerusalem, (as Joel iii. 16, Am. i. 2,) but from 
heaven, from his holy habitation there; for now Jerusalem is one of the places 
against which he roars, “ He shall mightily roar upon his habitation” on earth 
from that above. He has been long silent, and seemed not to take notice of the 
wickedness of the nations. The times of this ignorance God winked at; but 
now “he shall give a shout” as the assailants in battle do “against all the 
inhabitants of the earth,” to whom it shall be a shout of terror, and yet a 
shout of joy in heaven, as theirs that treads the grapes; for, when God is 
reckoning with the proud enemies of his kingdom among men, there. is a 
“great voice of much people heard in heaven, saying, Hallelujah,” Rev. ix. 15 
“He roars as a lion,” Am. iii. 4, 8; as a lion that has “forsaken his covert, 
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I will send unto Nebuchadrezzar,” &c. ‘My servant” is as much as 


to say “my agent.” oe 

xxv. 10. A prosperous, industrious, and peaceful condition, de- 
noted by the indications of this verse, is to be exchanged for one of 
adversity, stagnation, and fear. The daily grinding at the mill and 
the nightly burning of the lamp characterised every house, mansion, 
‘and cottage in good times; but the sound of the one and the light 
of the other must cease in the presence of the invader, and as the 


result of the desolation of war. So ordinary festivities and mar 


riage rejoicings would cease, 

xxv. 11, 12. The number seventy has here been regarded by some 
as a round number, but the statements contained in Dan. ix, 2 and 
Ezra i. 1 seem to require that it should be rigidly interpreted, 
whenever its commencement may be fixed. Daniel directed his 
attention to this prophecy in the first year of Darius, the son of 
Ahasuerus; but the actual compietion of the term was probably in 
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ver. 38; and is going abroad to seek his prey, upon which he roars, that he 
may the more easily seize it. 

Secondly. The manifesto is here published, shewing the causes and reasons 
why God proclaims this war; ver. 31, “‘The Lord hath a controversy with the 
nations,” he has just cause to contend with them, and he will take this way of 
pleading with them. His quarrel with them is, in one word, for their wicked- 
ness, their contempt of him, and his authority over them, and kindness to them, 
“He will give them that are wicked to the sword.” They have provoked God 
to anger, and thence comes all this destruction ; it is “ because of the fierce 
anger of the Lord,” ver. 37; and again, ver. 38, the “fierceness of the oppres- 
sor,” or, as it might better be read, ‘the fierceness of the oppressing sword,’ 
(for the word is feminine,) is “because of his fierce anger;” and we are sure 
he is never angry without cause; but who knows the power of his anger? 

Thirdly. The alarm is here given and taken. “A noise shall come even to 
the ends of the earth,” so loud shall it roar, so far shall it reach, ver. 31. The 
alarin is not given by sound of trumpet, or beat of drum, but by a whirl- 
wind, a great whirlwind, storm, or tempest, which shall be raised up from the 
coasts, the remote coasts of the earth, ver. 32. The Chaldean army shall be 
like a hurricane, raised in the north, but thence carried on with incredible 
fierceness and swiftness, bearing down all before it. Itis like the whirlwind 
out of which God answered Job, which was exceeding terrible, Job xxxvii. 1; 
xxxviii. 1; and when the wrath of God thus roars like a lion from heaven, no 
marvel if it be echoed with shrieks from earth; for who can choose but tremble, 
when God thus speaks in displeasure: see Hos. xi. 10. Now the shepherds 
shall howl and cry, the kings and princes, and great ones of the earth, the 
principal of the flock; though they used to be the most courageous and secure, 
yet now their hearts shall fail them,“ They shall wallow themselves in the 
ashes,” ver. 34. Seeing themselves utterly unable to make head against the 
enemy, and seeing their country, which they have the charge of, and a concern 
for, inevitably ruined, they shall abandon themselves to sorrow. There shall 
be “a voice of the cry of the shepherds,” and a “ howling of the principal of the 
flock shall be heard,” ver. 36. Those are great calamities indeed, that strike 
auch a terror upon the great men, and put them into this mighty consternation. 

The Lord hath spoiled their pasture,” in which they fed their flock, and out 
of which they fed themselves; the spoiling of that makes them ery out thus. 
Perhaps, carrying on the metaphor of a lion roaring, it alludes to the great 
‘right that shepherds are in, when they hear a roaring lion coming towards 
their Hocks, and they have no way to flee, (ver. 35,) for their own security, neither 
ean the principal of their flock escape. ‘The enemy will be so numerous, so 
curious, so sedulous, and the extent of their armies so vast, that it will be 
sanpossible to avoid falling into their hands. Note, As we cannot outface, so 
we cannot outrun, the judgments of God. This is that for which the shepherds 
howl and cry. 

Fourthly. The progress of this war is here described ; ver. 32, “ Behold evil 
shall go forth from nation to nation.” As the cup goes round, every nation shall 
have its share and take its turn, because one doth not take warning by the 
calamities of another, to repent and reform. Nay, as if this were to bea little 
representation of the iast and general judgment, it shall reach ‘from one end of 
the earth even unto the other end of the earth,” ver. 33. The day of vengeance 
is in his heart, and now his hand shall find out all his enemies, wherever they 
are, Ps. xxi. 8. Note, When our neighbour's house is on fire it is time to be 
concerned for our own; when one nation is a seat of war every neighbour 
nation should hear, and fear, and make its peace with God. 

Fifthly. The dismal consequences of this war are here foretold. The days of 
slaughter and dispersions are accomplished; that is, they are fully come, ver. 34, 
the time fixed in the Divine counsel for the slanghter of some and the disper- 
sion of the rest, which will make the nations completely desolate. Multitudes 
shall fall by the sword of the merciless Chaldeans, so that the slain of the 
Lord shall be everywhere found; they are slain by commission from him, and 
are sacrificed to his justice. The slain for sin are the slain of the Lord; and, to 
complete the misery of their slaughter, they shall not be lamented in particular 
so general shall the matter of lamentation be. Nay, they shall not be gathere 
up nor buried, for they shall have no friends left to do it, and the enemies shall 
not have so much humanity in them as to do it; and then they shall be as 
dung upon the earth, so vile and noisome. And it is well if, as dung manures 
the earth and makes it fruitful, so these horrid spectacles, which lie as monu- 
ments of Divine justice, might be a means to awaken the inhabitants of the 
earth to learn righteousness. The effect of this war will be the desolation of 
the whole land that is the seat of it, ver. 38, one land after another. But here 
are two expressions more that seem to make the case in a particular manner 
piteous: 1. “‘ Ye shall fall like a pleasant vessel, ver. 34. The most desirable 
persons among them, that most valued themselves and were most valued, that 
were looked upon as vessels of honour, shall fall by the sword. Ye shall fall 
as a Venice glass or a China dish, which is soon broken all to pieces. Even the 
tender and delicate shall share in the common calamity. The sword devours 
one as well as another. 2. Even the peaceable habitations are eut down. 
Those that used to be quiet and not molested, the habitations in which ye 
have long dwelt in peace shall now be no longer such, but cut down by the 
war. Or, those that used to be quiet and not molesting any of their neigh- 
bours, those that lived in peace, easily, and gave no provocation to any, yet 
shall not escape. This is one of the direful effects of war, that even those who 
were most harmless and inoffensive yet suffer hard things. Blessed be God, 
there is a peaceable habitation above for all the sons of peace, which is out of 
the reach of fire and sword. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


As in the history of the Acts of the Apostles that of their preaching and that of their 
suffering is interwoven, so it is in the account we have of the prophet Jeremiah; witness 
this chapter, where we are told, I. How faithfully he preached, ver. 1—6. II. How 
spitefully he was persecuted for so doing the the priests and the prophets, ver. 7—1}. 
III. How bravely he stood to his doctrine in the face of his persecutors, ver. 12—15. 
1V. How wonderfully he was protected and delivered by the prudence of the princes 
and elders, ver. 1}6—19. Though Urijah, another prophet, was about the same time put 
to death by Jehoiakim, ver. 20—23, yet Jeremiah met with those that sheltered him, 
ver. 24. 


N the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim the 
son of Josiah king of Judah came this word 
from the Lorn, saying, 2 Thus saith the Lorp; 
Stand in the court of the Lorn’s house, and speak 
unto all the cities of Judah, which come to worshi 
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If so be they will hearken, and turn every man from 
his evil way, that I may repent me of the evil, which 
I purpose to do unto them because. of the evil of 
their doings. 4 And thou shalt say unto them, 
Thus saith the Lorn; If ye will not hearken to me, 
to walk in my law, which I have set before you, 5 
To hearken to the -words of my servants the pro- 
phets, whom I sent unto you, both rising up early, 
and sending them, but ye have not hearkened; 6 
Then will I make this house like Shiloh, and will 
make this city a curse to all the nations of the 


earth. 


We have here the sermon that Jeremiah preached, whicn save such offence 
that he was in danger of losing his life for it. It is here left Ae record, as it 
were by way of appeal to the judgment of impartial men in all ages, whether 
Jeremiah was worthy to die for delivering such a message as this from God, 
and whether his persecutors were not very wicked and unreasonable men. 

First. God directed him where to preach this sermon, and when, and to what 
auditory, ver. 2. Let not any censure Jeremiah as indisereet in the choice of 
place and time, nor say he might have delivered his message more privately, in 
a corner, among his friends that he could confide in, and that he deserved to 
smart for not acting more cautiously; for God gave him orders to preach “in 
| the court of the Lord’s house,” which was within the peculiar jurisdiction of 
' his sworn enemies, the priests, and who would therefore take themselves to be 
in a particular manner affronted. He must preach this, as it should seem, at 
the time of one of the most solemn festivals, when persons were come from 
all the cities of Judah to worship in the Lord’s house. These worshippers, we 
may suppose, had a great veneration for their priests, would credit the cha- 
racter they gave of men, and be exasperated against those whom they put into 
an ill name, and consequently side with them, and strengthen their hands 
against Jeremiah. But none of these things must move him or daunt him; 
in the face of all this danger he must preach this sermon, which, if it were not 
convincing, would be very provoking. And because the prophet might be in 
some temptation to palliate the matter, and make it better to his hearers than 
God had made it to_him, to exchange an_ offensive expression for one more 
plausible, therefore God chargeth him particularly not to diminish a word, but 
to speak all the things, nay, and all the words, that he had commanded him. 
Note, God’s ambassadors must keep close to their instructions, and not in the 
least vary from them, either to plese men or to save themselves harmless; 
they must neither add nor diminish, Dew. iv. 2. 

Secondly. God directed him what to preach, and it is that which could not 
| give offence to any but such as were resolved to go on still in their trespasses, 

1. He must assure them that if they would repent of their sins, and turn from 
them, though they were in imminent danger of ruin, and desolating judgments 
| were just at the door, yet a stop should be put to them, and God would pro- 
ceed no farther in his controversy with them, ver. 3. This was the main t ing 
God intended in sending him to them, to try if they would return from their 
sins, that so God might turn from his anger, and turn away the judgments that 
threatened them, which he was not only willing but very desirous to do, as 
soon as he could do it without prejudice to the honour of his justice and holi- 
ness. See how God waits to be gracious, waits till we are duly qualified, till 
we are fit for him to be gracious to, and in the meantime tries a variety of 
methods to bring us to be so. . 4 

2. He must on the other hand assure them that, if they continue obstinate to 
all the calls God gave them, and would persist in their disobedience, it would 
certainly end in the ruin of their city and temple, ver. 4—6. Ist. That which 
God required of them was that they should be observant of what he had said 
to them, both by the written word and by his ministers; that they should walk 
in all his law which he set before them, the law of Moses and the ordinances 
and commandments of it; and that they should hearken to the words of his 
servants the prophets, who pressed nothing upon them but what was agree- 
able to the law of Moses that was set before them, as a touchstone to try the 
spirits by, and by this they were distinguished from the false prophesy who 
drew them from the law, instead of drawing them to it. The law was what 
God himself set before them. The prophets were his own servants, and were 
immediately sent by him to them, and sent with a great deal of care and con- 
cern, rising early to send them, lest they should come too late, when their 
prejudices had got possession and were become invincible. The had hitherto 
been deaf both to the law and to the prophets, “ Ye have not hearkened;” all he 
expects now is, that at length hey shouid beed what he said, and make his word 
their rule,—a reasonable demand. 2nd. That which is threatened in case of 
refusal is, that this city, and the temple in it, shall fare as their predecessors 
did, Shiloh, and the tabernacle there, for a like refusal to walk in God’s laws 
and hearken to his gh hets, then when the present dispensation of prophecy 
just began in Samuel. Now could a sentence be expressed more unexception- 
ably? Is not a rule of justice, ut parium par sit ratio.— that those whose 
causes are the same be dealt with alike?’ If Jerusalem be like Shiloh in 
respect of sin, why should it not be like Shiloh in respect of punishment? 
Can any other be expected? This was not the first time he had given them 
warning to this purpose: see ch. vii. 12-14. When the temple, which was the 
glory of Jerusalem, was destroyed, the city was thereby made a curse, for the 
temple was that which made it a blessing. If the salt lose that savour it is 
thenceforth good for ae ; it shall be a curse, that is, it shall be the pattern 
of a curse; if a man would curse any city, he would say, God make it like 
Jerusalem. ote, Those that will not be subject to the commands of God 
make themselves subject to the curse of God. 


7 So the priests and the prophets and all the 
people heard Jeremiah speaking these words in the 
house of the Lorp. 8 Now it came to pass, when 
Jeremiah had made an end of speaking all that the 


in the Lorn’s house, all the words that I command |} Lorp had commanded jim to speak unto all the 
thee to speak unto them; diminish not a word: 3 || people, that the priests and the propnets and all the 


the first year of Cyrus (Ezra i.1). If this is correct, the seventy 
years commenced at the time the prediction was given. 

xxv. 15—17. Here also we meet with a symbolical prophecy, not 
corresponding with any real transactions, but wholly metaphorical. 
It is quite true that some have thought Jeremiah may have offered a 

‘ cup to the ambassadors or representatives of the nations enumerated. 

. But it is a sufficient reply to say that so many nations were never at 

any one time represented in Judea, and that when this prediction 
738 


was uttered the fallen condition of the people was such that few, if 
any, remained. There is, however, another observation to be made 
concerning the subsequent list, based upon the repetition of the 
phrase, “all the kings,” namely, that as most of the nations had but 
one king at a time, the cup was to be offered to the succession of 
monarchs, and the prophecy gradually fulfilled. 
xxv. 18. The words “as it is this day” do not occur in the Greek, 
but the country was then in a very sad condition. ' an 
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ae took him, saying, Thou shalt surely die. 9 


hy hast thou prophesied in the name of the Lorn, 
saying, This house shall be like Shiloh, and this city 
shall be desolate without an inhabitant? And all the 
people were gathered against Jeremiah in the house 
of the Lorp. 10 When the princes of Judah heard 
these things, then they came up from the king’s 
house unto the house of the Lorp, and sat down in 
the entry of the new gate of the Lorn’s house. 11 
Then spake the priests and the prophets unto the 
princes and to all the people, saying, This man is 
worthy to die; for he hath prophesied against this 
city, as ye have heard with your ears. 12 Then 
spake Jeremiah unto all the princes and to all the 
people, saying, The Lorp sent me to prophesy 
against this house and against this city all the words 
that ye have heard. 13 Therefore now amend your 
ways and your doings, and obey the voice of the 
Lorp your God; and the Lorp will repent him of 
the evil that he hath pronounced against you. 14 
As for me, behold, I am in your hand: do with me 
as seemeth good and meet unto you. 15 But know 
ye for certain, that if ye put me to death, ye shall 
surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and 
upon this city, and upon the inhabitants thereof: for 
of a truth the Lorp hath sent me unto you to speak 
all these words in your ears. 


One would have hoped that such a sermon as that in the foregoing verses, so 
plain and practical, so rational and pathetical, and delivered in God’s name, 
should have wrought upon even this people, especially meeting them now 
at their devotions, and should have prevailed with them to repent and reform; 
but, instead of awakening their convictions, it did but exasperate their corrup- 
tions, as appears by this account of the effect of it. 

First. Jeremiah is charged with it as a crime that he had preached sucha 
sermon, and is apprehended for it asacriminal. The priests, and false pro- 
phets, and people heard him speak these words, ver. 7. And it seems they had 

atience to hear him out, did not disturb him when he was preaching, nor give 
im any interruption till he had “made an end of Speaking all that the Lord 
had commanded him to speak;” so far they were fairer with him than some of 
the persecutors of God’s ministers have been. They let him say all he had to 
say, and yet perhaps with an ill design, in hopes to have something worse yet 
to jay to his charge; but, having no worse, this shall suffice to ground an 
This house shall be like Shiloh.” See how 


indictment upon, he hath said, ‘ 
he had said in God’s name, If ye 


unfair they are in representing his words; 3 
will not hearken to me, then will I make this house like Shiloh; but they leave 
out God’s hand in the desolation, (“TI will make it so,”) and their own hand in it, 
in not hearkening to the voice of God, and eherer it upon him that he blas- 

hemed this holy place, (the crime charged both on our Lord Jesus and on 

tephen,) that he said, “This house shall be like Shiloh.” Well might he com- 
plain, as David doth, Ps. lvi. 5, “ Every day they wrest my words;” and we 
must not think it strange if we, and what we-say and do, be thus misrepre- 
sented. And when the accusation was so weakly grounded, no marvel that the 
sentence passed upon it was unjust, “Thou shalt surely die.” What he had 
said agreed with what God had said, when he took possession of the temple, 
1 Kin. ix. If you shall at all turn from ye late after me, then this house 
shall be aban eae and yet he is condemned to die for saying it. It is not out 
of any concern for the honour of the people that they appear thus warm, but 
because they are resolved not to part with their sins, in which they flatter 
themselves with a conceit that the temple of the Lord will protect them; 
therefore, right or wrong, “‘ Thou shalt surely die.” ‘This outery of the priests 
and prophets raised the mob, and all the people were gathered together against 
Jeremiah in a popular tumult, ready to pull him to pieces; were gathered 
about him, so some read it; they flocked together, some prying one thing and 
some another. ‘The people that were at first present were hot against him, 
ver. 8, but their clamours drew more together, only to see what the matter was. 

Secondly. He is arraigned and indicted for it before the highest court of 
judicature they had. Here, 1. The princes of Judah were his Judges, ver. 10; 
those that filled the thrones of judgment, the thrones of the house of David, 
the elders of Israel. They, hearing of this tumult in the temple, came up from 
the king’s house, where they a sat near the court, to the house of the 
Lord, to inquire into this matter, and to see that nothing was done disorderly. 
They “sat down in the entry of the new gate of the Lord’s house,” and held a 
court, as it were, by a special commission of Oyer and Terminer. 2. The priests 
and prophets were his persecutors and accusers, and were violently set against 
him; they appealed to the princes and to all the people, to the court and the 
jury, whether this man be not worthy to die, ver. 11. The corrupt priests and 
counterfeit prophets have always been the most bitter enemies to the prophets 
of the Lord; they had ends of their own to serve, which they thought such 
preaching as this would be an obstruction to. hen Jeremiah prophesied in 
the house of the king concerning the fall of the royal family, (ch. xxii. 1,) the 
court, though very corrupt, bore it patiently, and we do not find they perse- 
cuted him for it; but when he comes into the house of the Lord, and toucheth 
tue copyhold of the priests, and contradicts the lies and flatteries of the false 
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prophets, then he is adjudged worthy to die. For the prophets prophesied 
falsely, and the priests bore rule by their means, ch. v. 31. Observe, When 
Jeremiah is indicted before the panes the stress of his accusation is laid upon 
what he had said concerning the city, because they thought the princes would 
be most concerned about that. But concerning the words spoken, they appeal 
to the people, Ye have heard what he hath said, let it be given in evidence. 

Thirdly. Jeremiah makes his defence before the princes and the people. He 
doth not go about to deny the words, or to diminish aught from them,—what he 
hath said he will stand to, though it cost him his life. He owns he had pro- 
phesied against this house and this city ; but, 
_1. He asserts that he did this by a good authority, not maliciously or sedi- 
tiously, not out of any ill will to his country or any disaffection to the govern- 
ment in church or state, but “The Lord sent me” to prophesy thus. So he 
begins his apology, ver. 12, and so he concludes it, for this is that he resolves to 
abide by as sufficient to bear him out, ver. 15, “ Of a truth the Lord hath sent 
me unto you, to speak all these words.” As long as ministers keep close to 
the instructions they have from heaven, they need not fear the opposition they 
meet witu from hell or earth. He pleads he is but a messenger, and if he faith- 
fully deliver his message he must bear no blame; but he is a messenger from 
the Lord, to whom they were accountable as well as he, and therefore might 
demand regard. If he speak but what God appointed him to speak he is under 
the Divine protection, and whatever affront they offer to the ambassador will 
be resented by the prince that sent him. 

2. He shews them that he did it with a good design, and that it was their 
fault if they did not make a good use of it. It was said not by way of fatal 
sentence, but of fair warning ; if they would take the warning, they might pre- 
vent the execution of the sentence, ver. 13. Shall I take it ill of a man that 
tells me of my ong while I have an opportunity of avoiding it, and not 
rather return him thanks for it as the greatest kindness he could do me? I 
have indeed, saith Jeremiah, prophesied against this city, but if you will now 
amend your ways and your doings, the threatened ruin shall be prevented, 
which was the thing I aimed at in giving ie the warning. Those are very 
unjust who complain of ministers for preaching hell and damnation when it is 
only 2 keep them from that place of torment, and bring them to heaven and 
salvation. 

3. He therefore warns them of their danger if they proceed against him; 
ver. 14, As for me, the matter is not great what becomes of me, “behold, 
Lam in your hand;” you know I am, [ neither have any power, nor can make 
any interest, to oppose you, neither is it so much my concern to save my own 
life; do with me as seemeth meet_unto you, if I be led to the slaughter it shall 
be asa lamb. Note, It becomes God’s ministers that are warm in preaching to 
be calm in suffering, and to carry it submissively to the powers that are over 
them, though they be persecuting powers. But for themselves, he tells them 
it is at their peril if they put him death, “ Ye sha¥ surely bring innocent blood 
upon yourselves,” ver. 15. They might think that killing the prophet would 
help to defeat the prophecy, but they would prove wretchedly deceived; it 
would but add to their guilt and aggravate their ruin. Their own consciences 
could not but tell them, that if Jeremiah was, as certainly he was, sent of God 
to bring them this message, it was at their utmost peril if they treated him 
for it as a malefactor. hose that persecute God’s ministers hurt not them 
so much as themselves. 


16 Then said the princes and all the people unto 
the priests and to the prophets; This man zs not 
worthy to die: for he hath spoken to us in the 
name of the Lorp our God. 17 Then rose up cer- 
tain of the elders of the land, and spake to all the 
assembly of the people, sayirig, 18 Micah the 
Morasthite prophesied in the days of Hezekiah king 
of Judah, and spake to all the people of Judah, say- 
ing, Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; Zion shall be 
plowed like a field, and Jerusalem shall become 
heaps, and the mountain of the house as the high 
places of a forest. 19 Did Hezekiah king of Judah 
and all Judah put him at all to death? did he not 
fear the Lorp, and besought the Lorp, and the 
Lorp repented him of the evil which he had pro- 
nounced against them? Thus might we procure 
great evil against our souls. 20 And there was also 
a man that prophesied in the name of the Lorn, 
Urijah the son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim, who 
prophesied against this city and against this land 
according to all the words of Jeremiah: 21 And 
when Jehoiakim the king, with all his mighty men, 
and all the princes, heard his words, the king sought 
to put him to death: but when eee heard it, he 
was afraid, and fled, and went into Egypt; 22 And 
Jehoiakim the king sent men into Egypt, namely, 
Elnathan the son of Achbor, and certain men with 
him into Egypt. 23 And they fetched forth Urijah 
out of Egypt, and brought him unto Jehoiakim the 
king; who slew him with the sword, and cast his 


xxv. 19. The Pharaoh who then reigned was Hophra, or Apries, 
who was overthrown through having so many foreign troops. 
xxv. 20. Some connect “all the mingled people” with verse 19, 
but some copies and the Chaldee read “all the kings of the mingled 
ple.” The kings following*were doubtless petty monarchs at the 
ea of small populations, as of Ashkelon, Gaza, Ekron, and Ashdod, 
_which were cities, it is true, but which, separately considered, were 
feeble and insignificant as monarchies. 


xxy. 21. The territories subject to the kings of Edom, Moab, and 
Ammon skirted the land of Judah on the east and south. 

xxv. 22. The great wealth and commercial importance of Tyre 
and Sidon gave them an influence which their narrow realms would 
alone not have commanded. For “the isles which are beyond the 
sea” the margin suggests “the region by the sea-side,” which may 
be correct. 5 ‘ 

xxv. 23. Probably Dedan, Tema, and Buz were tribes dwelling 
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dead body into the graves of the common people. 
24 Nevertheless the hand of Ahikam the son of 
Shaphan was with Jeremiah, that they should not 
give him into the hand of the people to put him to 


death. 


Here is, First. The acquitting of Jeremiah from the charge exhibited against 
him. He had, indeed, spaken the words as they were laid in the indictment, 
but they are not looked upon to be seditious, or treasonable, ill intended, or 0} 
any ill tendency, and therefore the court and country agree to find him, Not 
guilty. The priests and prophets, notwithstanding his rational plea for himself, 
continued to demand judgment against him; but the princes and all the people 
are clear in it, that “this man is not worthy to die,” ver. 16. For, say they he 
hath spoken to us,” not of himself, but “in the name of the Lord our God.” 
And are they willing to own that he did, indeed, speak to them in the name of 
the Lord, and that that Lord is their God? Why then did they not amend 
their ways and doings, and take the method he prescribed to prevent the ruin 
of their country? If wey ot his prophecy is from heaven, it may justly be 
asked, “ Why did ye not then believe him?” Mat. xxi. 25. Note, It 1s pity that 
those who are so far convinced of the Divine original of gospel preaching as to 
protect it from the malice of others do not submit to the power and influence 
of it themselves. é : Me 4 

Secondly. A precedent quoted to justify them in acquitting Jeremiah. Some 
of the elders of the land, either the princes before mentioned or the more intel- 
ligent men of the people, stood up, and put the assembly in mind of a former 
case, as is usual with us in giving Judgment; for the wisdom of our predecessors 
is a direction to us. The case referred to is that of Micah; we have extant the 
book of his prophecy among the minor prophets. 2 ae 

1. Was it thought strange, that Jeremiah poopberie’ against this city and the 
temple? Micah did so before him, even in the reign of Hezekiah, that reign of 
reformation, ver. 18._ Micah said it as publicly as Jeremiah had now spoken to 
the same purpose, “ Zion shall be pronghed ike a field,” the building shall be 
all destroyed, so that nothing shall hinder but it may be ploughed; “Jerusalem 
shall become heaps” of ruins, and “the mountain of the house,” on which the 
temple is built, shall be “as the high places of the forest,” overrun with briars 
and thorns. That rophet not only spoke this, but wrote it, and left it upon 
record; we find it Mic. iii. 12. By this it appears, that a man may be, as Micah 
was, a true prophet of the Lord, and yet may prophesy the destruction of Zion 
and Jerusalem. When we threaten secure sinners with the taking away of the 
Spirit of God and the kingdom of God from them, and declining churches with 
the removal of the candlestick, we say no more than what has been said many a 
time, and what we have warrant from the word of God to say. 

2. Was it thought fit by the princes to justify Jeremiah in what he had done? 
It was what Hezekiah did before him in alike case. Did Hezekiah, and the 
people of Judah, that is, the representatives of the people, the commons in 
parliament, did they complain of Micah the peasy Did they impeach him, 
or make an act to silence him, and put him to death? No, on the contrary, they 
took the warning he gave them. Hezekiah, that renowned prince, of blessed 
memory, set a good example before his successors; for he feared the Lord, as 

oah, who, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, was moved with 
fear. Micah’s preaching drove him to his knees; he besought the Lord to turn 
away the judgment threatened, and to be reconciled to them. And he found it 
was not in vain to do so; for the Lord repented him of the evil, and returned 
in mercy to them, sent an angel, who routed the army of the Assyrians that 
threatened to have ploughed Zion like a field, ver. 19. Hezekiah got good by 
the preaching, and then, you may be sure, he would do no harm to the preacher. 
These elders conclude, that it would be of dangerous consequence to the state, 
if they should gratify the importunity of the priests and prophets in putting 
Jeremiah to death: “Thus might we procure great evil against our souls.” 
Note, It is good to frighten ourselves from sin with the consideration of the 
mischief we shall certainly do to ourselves by it, and the irreparable damage it 
will be to our own souls. 

Thirdly. Here is an instance of another prophet that was put to death by 
Jehoiakim, for prophesy as Jeremiah had done, ver. 20, &c. Some make 
this to be urged by the persecutors as a case that favoured the prosecution, 
a modern case, in which speaking such words as Jeremiah had spoken was 
adjudged treason. Others think the elders that were advocates for Jeremiah 
alleged this, to shew that thus they might procure great evil against their 
souls; for it would be adding sin to sin. Jehoiakim, the present king, had slain 
one prophet already, let not them fill up the measure by slaying another. 
Hezekiah that protected Micah, prospered; but did Jehoiakim, prosper that 
slew Urijah? o, they all saw the contrary. As good examples, and the 
good consequences of them, should encourage us in that which is good, so the 
examples of bad men, and the bad consequences of them, should deter us from 
that which is evil. But some good dco Hin od take this narrative from the 
historian that penned the book, Jeremiah himself, or Baruch, who, to make 
Jeremiah’s deliverance by means of the princes the more wonderful, takes 
notice of this passage that happened about the same time; for both were in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, and this in the beginning of his reign, ver. 1. Observe, 

1. Urijah’s mrophecy, It was “against this city, and this land, according to all 
the words of Jeremiah.” The prophets of the Lord agreed in their testimony ; 
and one would have thought that out of the mouth of so many witnesses tbe 
word should have been regarded. 

2. The prosecution of him for it, ver. 21. Jehoiakim and his courtiers were 
exasperated against him, and “sought to put him to death.” In this wicked 
design the king was himself principally concerned. 

2. His absconding thereupon. hen he heard that the king was become his 
enemy, and sought his life, “he was afraid, and fled, and went into Egypt.” 
This was certainly his fault, and an effect of the weakness of his faith, and it 
sped accordingly. He distrusted God, and his power to protect him, and bear 
him out; he was too much under the power of that fear of man which brings a 
snare. ‘It looked as if he durst not stand to what he had said, or was ashamed 
of his Master. It was especially unbecoming him to flee into Egypt, and so in 
effect to abandon the land of Israel, and to throw himself quite out of the way 
of being useful. Note, There are many that have much grace, but they have 
little courage ; that are very honest, but withal very timorous. 

4. His execution notwithstanding. Jehoiakim’s malice, one would have 
thought, might have contented himself with his banishment, and it might 
suffice to have driven him the country; but they are bloodthirsty that hate the 
upright, Pr. xxix. 10; it was the life, that precious life, that he hunted after, 
and nothing less would satisfy him. So implacable is his revenge, that he sends 
a party of soldiers into Egypt, some hundreds of miles, and they bring him 
back by force of arms. ) 
in Egypt, but he must feed his eyes with the bloody spectacle; they brought 

to Jehoiakim, and he “slew him with the sword ;” for aught I know, with 


considerably to the east and south-east of Judah. The last clause is 
wrongly translated; by “all that are in the utmost corners” we 
must understand, as in chap. ix. 26, certain tribes who rounded off 
their beard. 

xxv. 24. This verse probably comprises the great Arabian penin- 
sula in its northern parts, with the Bedouin tribes of tho wilderness. 
These tribes are numerous and diversified even now, and regularly 
have some sheikh at their head, as in the days of Jeremiah. 
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junto Jeremiah from the Lorn, saying, 


| the king 


It would not sufficiently gratify him to have him slain | 
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his own hands. Yet neither did this satisfy his insatiable malice; but he loads 
the dead body of the good man with infamy, would not allow it the decent 
respects peat and justly paid to the remains of men of distinction; but cast 
it into “the graves of the common people,” as if he had not been a prophet of « 
|the Lord. Thus was the shield of Sau emg! cast away, as though he had not 
been anointed with oil. Thus Jehoiakim hoped both to ruin his reputation 
| with the people, that no heed might be ginen to his predictions, and to deter 
others from prophesying in like manner; but in vain: Jeremiah saith the same. 
There is no contending with the word of God. Herod thought he had gained 
his point when he had cut off John Baptist’s head, but he found himself 
deceived, when soon after he heard of Jesus Christ, and said in a fright, “This 
is John the Baptist.” fs 

Fourthly. Here is Jeremiah’s deliverance. Though Urijah was lately put to 
death, and persecutors, when they have tasted the blood of saints, are apt to 
thirst after more, as Herod, Acts xii. 2, 3 at God wonderfully preserved Jere- 
miah, though he did not flee as Urijah did, but stood his ground. Ordinary 
ministers may use ordinary means, provided they be lawful ones, for their own 
preservation; but they that had an extraordinary mission might expect an 
extraordinary protection. God raised up a friend for Jeremiah, whose hand 
was with him; he took him by the hand in a friendly way, encouraged him, 
assisted him, appeared for him; it was Ahikam the son of Shaphan, one that 
was minister of state in Josiah’s time. We read of him, 2 Kin. xxii. 12. Some 
think Gedaliah was the son of this Ahikam. He had a great interest, it should 
seem, among the princes, and he used it in favour of Jeremiah, to prevent the 
farther designs of the priests and prophets against him, who would haye had 
him turned over into the hand of the people; not those peor. ver. 16, that 
had adjudged him innocent, but the rude and insolent mob, whom they could 

ersuade by their cursed insinuations, not only to cry, Crucify him, crucify 
ii but to stone him to death in a popular tumult; for perhaps Jehoiakim 
had been so reproached by his own conscience for slaying Urijah, that they 
despaired of making him the tool of their malice. Note, God can, when he 
pleaseth, raise up great men to patronise good men; and it is an encourage- 
ae oo to trust him in the way of duty, that he has all men’s hearts in 

is hands. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Jeremiah the prophet, since he cannot persuade people to submit to God’s precept, and so 
to prevent the destruction of their country by the king of Babylon, is here persuading 
them to submit to God’s providence, by yielding tamely to the king of Babylon, and 
becoming tributaries to him, which was the wisest course they could now take, and 
would be a mitigation of the calamity, and prevent the laying of their country waste by 
fire and sword; the sacrificing of their liberties would be the saving of their lives. I. 
He gives this counsel in God’s name to the kings of the neighbour nations, that they 
might make the best of bad; assuring them that there was no remedy, but they must 
serve the king of Babylon; and yet in time there should be relief, for his dominion 
should last but seventy years, ver. 1—11. IL. He gives this counsel] to Zedekiah king of 
Judah particularly, ver. 12—14; and to his priests and people, assuring them, that the 
king of Babyn should still proceed against them, till things were brought to the last 
extremity, and a patient submission would be the only way to mitigate the calamity, 
and make it easy, ver. 12—22. Thus the prophet, if they would have hearkened to him, 
would have directed them in the paths of true policy, as well us true piety. 


N the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim the 
son of Josiah king of Judah came this word 
2 Thus 
saith the Lorp to me; Make thee bonds and yokes, 
and put them upon thy neck, 3 And send them to 
the king of Edom, and to the king of Moab, and to 
of the Ammonites, and to the king of 
Tyrus, and to the king of Zidon, by the hand of the 
messengers which come to Jerusalem unto Zedekiah 
king of Judah; 4 And command them to say unto 
their masters, Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God 
of Israel; Thus shall ye say unto your masters; 5 
I have made the earth, the man and the beast that 
are upon the ground, by my great power and by my 
outstretched arm, and have given it unto whom it 
seemed meet unto me. 6 And now have I given all 
these lands into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babylon, my servant; and the beasts of the field 
have I given him also to serve him. 7 And all na- 
tions shall serve him, and his son, and his son’s son, 
until the very time of his land come: and then man 
nations and great kings shall serve themselves of him. 
8 And it shall come to pass, that the nation and 
kingdom which will not serve the same Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king of Babylon, and that will not put 
their neck under the yoke of the king of Babylon, 
that nation will I punish, saith the Lorn, with the 
sword, and with the famine, and with the pestilence, 
until I have consumed them by his hand. 9 There- 


xxv. 25. As the list for the most part proceeds in geographical 
order, Zimri should be looked for either along with Elam and Media 
or in connection with the Arab races preceding. The best suggestion 
is probably that of Grotius, who thought Zimri was an Arabian tribe, 
otherwise called Zamereni. 

xxv. 26. The general summary contained in this verse is concluded 
by reference to the king of Sheshach. This last is no doubt Babylon, 
or Babel, as the Targum explains it. The word Sheshach is regarded 
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fore hearken not ye to your prophets, nor to your 


diviners, nor to your dreamers, nor to your enchant-| 


ers, nor to your sorcerers, which speak unto you, 
saying, Ye shall not serve the king of Babylon: 10 
For they prophesy a lie unto you, to remove you far 
from your land; and that I should drive you out, 
and ye should perish. 11 But the nations that bring 
their neck under the yoke of the king of Babylon, 
and serve him, those will I let remain still in their 
own land, saith the Lorn; and they shall till it, and 
dwell therein. 


Some difficulty occurs in. the date of this prophecy. This word is said to 
come to Jeremiah, “in the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim,” ver. 1, and yet 
the messengers, to whom he is to deliver the badges of servitude, are said, 
ver. 3, to come to Zedekiah, king of Judah, who reigned not till eleven years 
after the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, Some make it an error of the copy 
and that it should be read, ver. 1, ‘ In the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah,’ 
for which some negligent scribe, having his eye on the title of the foregoing 
chapter, wrote Jehoiakim. And if one wuld admit a mistake anywhere, it 
should be here; for Zedekiah is mentioned again, ver. 12, and the next pro- 

heey is dated the same year, and said to be in the “ beginning of the reign of 
Fedekiah,” ch, xxviii. 1. Dr. Lightfoot solves it thus: in the beginning of 
Jehoiakim’s reign, Jeremiah is to make these bonds and yokes, and to put them 
upon his own neck, in token of Judah’s subjection to the king of Babylon, 
which began at that time; but he is to send them to the neighbouring kings 
afterwards in the reign of Zedekiah; of whose succession to Jehoiakim, and 
the ambassadors sent to him, mention is made by way of prediction. 

First. Jeremiah is to prepare a sign of the general reduction of all these 
eountries into subjection to the king of Babylon, ver. 2. “ Make thee bonds 
and yokes ;” yokes, with bonds to fasten them, that the beast may not slip his 
neck out of the yoke. Into these the prophet must put his own neck, to make 
them taken notice of as a prophetical representation; for every one would 
inquire what was the meaning of Jeremiah’s yokes. We find him with one 
on, ch. xxviii. 10. Hereby he intimated, that he advised them to nothing but 
what he was resolved to do himself, for he was none of those that bind heavy 
burthens on others, which they themselves will not touch with one of their 
fingers. Ministers must thus lay themselves under the weight and obligation 
of what they preach to others. | 

Secondly. He is to send this, with a sermon annexed to it, to all the neigh- 
bouring princes. Those are mentioned, ver. 3, that lay next to the land of 
Canaan, _ It should seem, there was a treaty of alliance on foot between the 
king of Judah and all those other kings. Jerusalem was the place appointed 
for the treaty, thither they all send their plenipotentiaries; and it was agreed 
that they should bind themselves in a league, offensive and defensive, to stand 
by one another, in opposition to the growing threatening greatness of the king 
of Babylon, and to reduce his exorbitant power. A mighty confidence the 
had in their strength thus united, and were ready to call themselves, the and 
allies. But when the envoys were returning to their respective masters, with 
the ratification of this treaty, Jeremiah gives each of them a yoke to carry his 
master, to signify to him that he must either by consent or compulsion become 
a servant to the king of Babylon; let him choose what he will. In the sermon 
upon this sign, : i : my: 

1. God asserts his own indisputable right to dispose of kingdoms as he 
pleaseth, ver. 5. He is the Creator of all things; he made the earth at first, 
established it, and it abideth; it is still the same, though one generation passeth 
away, and another comes; he still, by a continued creation, produceth man and 
beast upon the ground, and it is by his great power and outstretched arm: his 
arm has an infinite strength, though it be stretched out. Upon this account he 
may give and convey a property and dominion to whomsoever he pleaseth. As 
he hath graciously given the earth to the children of men in general, Ps. exv. 16, 
so he gives to each their share of it, be it more or less. Note, Whatever any 
have of the good things of this world it is what God sees fit to give them. We 
ourselves should therefore be content though we have never so little, and not 
envy any their share, though rie have never so much. 

2. He publisheth a grant of all these countries to Nebuchadnezzar. Know 
all men by these presents, sciant presentes et futuri,—‘ let those of the present 
and those of the future age know, —this is to certify to all whom it may concern, 
that | have “given all these lands,” with all the wealth of them, into the hands 
of the king of Babylon, even the beasts of the field, whether tame or wild, have 
I given to him; parks and pastures, they are all his own. Nebuchadnezzar was 
a prond wicked man, an idolater, and God in his providencé gives him this large 
dominion, these vast possessions. Note, The things of this world are not the 
pest. things; for God often gives the largest share of them to bad men, that are 
rivals with him, and rebels against him. He was a wicked man, and yet what 
he had he had by Divine arant Note, Dominion is not founded in grace. 
Those that have not any colourable title to eternal happiness may yet have a 
justifiable title to their temporal good things. 2 
man, and yet God calls him his servant, because he employed him as an instru- 
ment of his providence for the chastising of the nations, and particularly his 
own people, and for his service herein he thus liberally repaid him. Those 


whom God makes use of shall not lose by him, much more will he be found the | 


bountiful rewarder of all those that designedly serve him. 

3. He assures them that they should all be unavoidably brought under the 
dominion of the king of Babylon for a time; v 
nations, and many others, “ shall serve him, and his son, and his son’s son.” His 
son was Evil-merodach, and his son’s son, Belshazzar, in whom his kingdom 
ceased ; then the time of } I | 
be turned, and many nations and great kings incorporated in the empire of the 
Medes and Persians shall serve themselves of 
Thus Adonibezek was trampled upon himself, as he had trampled on other 


kings. ; 
4 He threatens those with military execution that stood out, and would not 
submit to the king of Babylon, ver. 8. That nation that will not put their neck 


under his yoke, I will punish with sword and famine, with one judgment after | 


another, till it is consumed by his hand. Nebuchadnezzar was very unjust and 
barbarous in invading the rights and liberties of his neighbours thus, and 
forcing them into a subjection to him; yet (od had just and holy ends in per- 


it, to punish these nations for their idolatry and gross immoraiities 


ver. 7, “ All nations,” all these | 


reckoning with his land came, when the tables should || - : : 
in this city, 
him, as before. ch. xxv. 14. | 


Nebuchadnezzar is a very ill | 
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by many as an example of the Jewish device of transposing the 
letters of words in accordance witb certain rules. In this case the 
order of the Hebrew alphabet would be inverted, and the character 
tor sh put instead of 6b, and ch instead of 1, giving Sheshach for 
Babel. It has been thought inconsistent with the character of 
Jeremiah to resort to this device, but a parallel case occurs in chap. 
li. 41 (see the note on that text), and a different example will be 
found in chap. li. 1. 
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They that would not serve the God that made them were justly made to serve 
their enemies that sought to ruin them. 

5 He shews them the vanity of all the hopes they fed themselves with, that 
they should preserve their liberties, ver. 9,10. These nations had their prophets 
too, that pretended to foretell future events by the stars, or by dreams, or 
enchantments; and they, to poe their patrons, and because they would them- 
selves have it so, flattered them with assurances that they should not serve the 
king of Babylon. ‘Thus they designed to animate them to a vigorous resistance ; 
and, though they had no ground for it, they hoped hereby to do them service. 
But he tells them it would prove to their destruction ; for by resisting they 
would akAlee the conqueror to deal severely with them, to remove them, and 

ye them out into a miserable captivity, in which they should all be lost, and 
buried in oblivion. Particular prophecies against these nations that bordered 
on Israel severally, the ruin of which is here foretold in the general, we shall 
meet with, ch. xlviii.; xlix.; ze. xxv.; which had the same accomplishment 
with this here. Note, When God judgeth, he will overcome. 

6. He puts them in a fair way to prevent their destruction, by a quiet and 
easy submission, ver. 11. The nations that will be content to serve the king of 
Babylon,-and pay him tribute for seventy years, (ten apprenticeships,) “ those 
will | let remain still in their own land.” ‘They that will vad shall not break. 
Perhaps the dominion of the king of Babylon may bear no harder upon them 
than that-of their own kings had done. It is many times more a point of honour 
than true wisdom to prefer liberty before life. It is not mentioned to the dis- 
grace of Issachar, that because he saw rest was good, and the land pleasant, 
that he might peaceably enjoy it, he bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a 
servant to tribute, Gen. xlix. 14, 15, as these here are advised to do; Serve the 
king of Babylon, and you shall till the land, and dwell therein. Some would 
condemn this as the evidence of a mean spirit, but the prophet recommends it 
as that of a meek spirit that yields to necessity, and by a quiet submission to the 
hardest turns of providence makes the best of bad. It is better to do so than 
by struggling make it worse. 


——Levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.—Hor, 


— When we need must bear. 
Enduring patience makes the burthen light.’— Creech. 


Many might have prevented destroying providences, by humbling themselves 
under humbling providences. It is better take up a lighter cross in our way 
than pull a heavier on our own head. 

12 I spake also to Zedekiah king of Judah ac- 
cording to all these words, saying, Bring your necks 
under the yoke of the king of Babylon, and serve 
him and his people, and live. 13 Why will ye die, 
thou and thy people, by the sword, by the famine, 
and by the pestilence, as the Lorp hath spoken 
against the nation that will not serve the king of 
Babylon? 14 ‘Therefore hearken not unto the words 
of the prophets that speak unto you, saying, Ye shall 
not serve the king of Babylon: for they prophesy a 
lie unto you. 15 For I have not sent them, saith 
the Lorp, yet they prophesy a lie in my name; that 
I might drive you out, and that ye might perish, ye, 
and the prophets that prophesy unto you. 16 Also 
I spake to the priests and to all this people, saying, 
Thus saith the Lorp; Hearken not to the words of 
your prophets that prophesy unto you, saying, Be- 
hold, the vessels of the Lorp’s house shall now 
shortly be brought again from Babylon: for they 
prophesy a lie unto you. 17 Hearken not unto 
them; serve the king of Babylon, and live: where- 
fore should this city be laid waste? 18 But if they 
be prophets, and if the word of the Lorp be with 
them, let them now make intercession to the Lorp 
of hosts, that the vessels which are left in the house 
of the Lorn, and in the house of the king of Judah, 
and at Jerusalem, go not to Babylon. 19 For thus 
saith the Lorp of hosts concerning the pillars, and 
concerning the sea, and concerning the bases, and 
concerning the residue of the vessels that remain 
20 Which Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon took not, when he carried away captive 
Jeconiah the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah from 
Jerusalem to Babylon, and all the nobles of Judah 
and Jerusalem; 21 Yea, thus saith the Lorp of 
losts, the God of Israel, concerning the vessels that 


xxv. 38. Instead of “fierceness”” some copies and old versions 
read ‘sword,’ which is adopted by Dr. Henderson, who translates 
the phrase “the cruel sword,” which we prefer. The received read- 
ing may be rendered “oppressive wrath:” that of the Latin Vul- 
gate, “wrath of the dove,’ cannot be entertained ; neither can the 
Greek version, “ Grecian sword,” be admitted. 

xxvi. lL. A reference to chap. xxv. 1 will show that this chapter 
precedes it in the order of time by three or four years. 
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remain in the house of the Lorp, and in the house ' 
of the king of Judah and of Jerusalem; 22 They | 
shall be carried to Babylon, and there shall they be 
until the day that I visit them, saith the Lorp; then 
will I bring them up, and restore them to this place. 


What was said to all the nations is here with a particular tenderness applied 
to the nation of the Jews, for whom Jeremiah was sensibly concerned, The 
case at present stood thus: Judah and Jerusalem had often contested with the 
king of Babylon, and still were worsted; many both of their valuable persons 
and their valuable goods were carried to eg already, and some of the 
vessels of the Lord’s house particularly. Now how this struggle would issue 
was the question. They had those among them at Jerusalem, who pretended 
to be prophets, that bade them hold out, and they should in a little time be too 
hard for the king of Babylon, and recover all they had lost. Now Jeremiah 
is sent to bid them yield, and knock under, for, instead of recovering what they 
had lost, they should otherwise lose all that remained; and to press them to this 
is the scope of these verses. ‘ 

First. Jeremiah humbly addresseth the king of Judah, to persuade him to 
surrender to the king of Babylon. His act would be the people’s, and would 
determine them; and therefore he speaks to him as to them all, ver. 12, “ Bring 
your necks under the yoke of the king of Babylon, and live.” Is it their wisdom 
to submit to the heavy iron yoke of a cruel tyrant, that they may secure the 
lives of their bodies? And is it not much more our wisdom to submit to the 
sweet and easy yoke of our rightful Lord and Master Jesus Christ, that we 
may secure the livesof our souls? Bring down your spirits to repentance and 
faith, and that is the way to bring up your spirits to heaven and glory. And 
with much more cogency and compassion may we expostulate with perishing 
souls than Jeremiah here expostulates with a perishing people, “ Why will ye 
die by the sword and the famine?” miserable deaths, which you _ inevitably run 
yourselves upon, under pretence of avoiding miserable lives. What God had 
spoken in general, of all those that would not submit to the king of Babylon, 
he would have them to apply to themselves, and be afraid of. It were well if 
sinners would in like manner be afraid of the destruction threatened against 
all those that will not have Christ to reign over them, and reason thus with 
themselves, Why should we die the second death, which is a thousand times 
worse than that by sword and famine, when we might submit and live? 

Secondly. He addresseth himself likewise to the priests and the pecris, 
ver. 16; to persuade them to serve the king of Babylon, that they might live, 
and might prevent the desolation of the city, ver. 17. Wherefore should it be 
laid waste, as certainly it will be, if you stand it out? The priests had been 
Jeremiah’s enemies, and had sought his life to destroy it, yet he approves him- 
self their friend, and seeks their lives to preserve and secure them; which is an 
example to us to render good for evil; when the bloodthirsty hate the upright, 
yet the just seek his soul, and the welfare of it, Pr. xxix. 10. ‘The matter was 
far gone here; they were upon the brink of ruin, which they had not been 
Hehe to if they would have taken Jeremiah’s counsel, yet he continues his 
friendly admonitions to them, to save the last stake, and manage that wisely, 
and now at length in this their day to understand the things that belonged to 
their peace, when they had but one day to turn them in. : 

Thirdly. In both these addresses he warns them against giving credit to the 
false prophets, that rocked them asleep in their security, because they saw they 
loved to slumber. “Hearken not to the words of the prophets,” ver. 14; “‘ your 
prophets,” ver. 16. They are not God’s prophets, he never sent them; they do 
not serve him, nor seek to please him; they are yours, for they say what you 
would have them to say, and aim at a but to please you. Two things 
their prophets flattered them into the belief of : 

1. That the power which the king of Babylon had gained over them should 
now shortly be broken. ‘They said, ver. 14, “Ye shall not serve the king of 
Babylon.” You need not submit voluntarily, for you shall not be compelled 
to submit. This they prophesied in the name of the Lord, ver. 15; as if God 
had sent them to the people on this errand, in kindness to them, that they might 
not disparage themselves by an inglorious surrender; but it was a lie. They 
said God sent them, but that was false, he disowns it; “ I have not sent them, 
saith the Lord.” They said they should never be brought into subjection to the 
king of Babylon; but that was false too, the event proved it so. They said, to 
hold out to the last would be the way to secure themselves and their city; but 
that was false, for it would certainly end in their being driven out, and perishing. 
So it was all a lie from first to last; and the prophets that deceived the people 
with these lies did in the issue but deceive thiwcaarena the blind leaders and | 
the blind followers fell together into the ditch ; That “ye might perish, ye, and 
the prophets that prophesy unto you;” who will be so far from warranting your 
security, that they cannot secure themselves. Note, They that encourage sin- 
ners to go on in their sinful ways will in the end perish with them. 

2. They prophesied that the vessels of the temple, which the king of Babylon 
had already carried away, should now shortly be brought back, ver. 16. This 
they fed the priests with the hopes of, knowing how acceptable it would be to 
them, who loved the gold of the temple better than the temple that sanctified 
the gold. The vessels were taken away when Jeconiah was carried captive 
into. Babylon, ver. 20. We have the story, and it is a melancholy one, 
2 Kin. xxiv. 13—15; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10. All the goodly vessels, that is, all the 
vessels of gold, that were in the house of the Lord, with all the treasures, were 
taken as prey, and brought to Babylon. This was grievous to them above any 
thing, for the temple was their pride and confidence, and the stripping of that 
was too plain an indication of that which the true prophet told them, that their 
God was departed from them. Their false prophets therefore had no other 
way to make them easy but by telling them that the king of Babylon should be 
forced to restore them in a little while. Now here, 

ist. Jeremiah bids them think of preserving the vessels that remained, by 
their prayers, rather than of bringing back those that were gone, by their pro- 
phecies; ver. 18, “If they be eas nets,” as they pretend, and “if the word of 
the Lord be with them,” if they have any intercourse with heaven, and any 
interest there, let them improve it, by stopping the progress of the judg- 
ment. Let them step into the gap, and stand with the censer between the 
living and the dead, between that which is carried away and that which 
remains, that the plague may be stayed. Let them make intercession with the 
Lord of hosts, that the vessels that are left go not after the rest. First. 
Lastead of prophesying, let them pray. Note, Prophets must be praying men; 
by being much in prayer, they must make it to appear that they keep up a 
correspondence with heaven. We cannot think that those do as prophets ever 
hear thence who do not frequently by prayer send thither. By praying for the 
safety and prosperity of the sanctuary, they must make it appear that, as 
becomes prophets, they are of a public spirit; and by the success of their 
prayers it will appear that God favours them. Secondly. Instead of being 
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concerned for the retrieving of what they had lost, they must bestir themselves 
for the securing of what was left, and take it as a great favour if they can gain 
that point. When God’s judgments are abroad, we must not seek great things, 
but be thankful for a little. 

2nd. He assures them that even this point should not be gained, but the 
brazen vessels should go after the golden ones, ver. 19—22. ebuchadnezzar 
had found so good a boety once, that he would be sure to come again, and take 
all he could find, not only in the house of the Lord, but in the king’s house. 
They shall all be carried to Babylon in triumph, and there shall they be. But 
he concludes with ee promise, that the time should come when they 
should all be returned ; ‘‘ Until the ging tics I visit them” in mercy, according to 
appointment, and then I will bring those vessels up again, “ and restore them 
to this place,” to their place. Surely they were under the protection of a 
special providence, else they had been melted down, and put to some other 
use; but there was to be a second temple, for which they were to be reserved. 
We read particularly of the return of them, #zr. i. 8. Note, Though the 
return of the church’s promerit do not come in our time, we must not, 
therefore, despair of it, for it will come in God’s time. Though they that said 
the vessels of the Lord’s house shall shortly be brought again prophesied a lie, 
ver. 16, he that said, they shall at length be brought again, prophesied the 
truth. We are apt to set our clock before God's dial, and then to quarre 
because they do not agree; but the Lord is a God of judgment, and it is fit we 


should wait for him. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In the foregoing chapter Jeremiah had charged those prophets with lies, who foretold the 
speedy breaking of the yoke of the king of Babylon, and the speedy return of the vessels 
of the sanctuary; now here we have his contest with a particular prophet upon those 
heads. I. Hananiah, a pretender to prophecy, in contradiction to Jeremiah, foretold 
the sinking of Nebuchadnezzar’s power, and the return both of the persons and of the 
vessels that were carried away, ver. 1—4; and as a sign of this he broke the yoke from 
the neck of Jeremiah, ver. 10, 11. II. Jeremiah wished his words might prove true; 
but appealed to the event, whether they were so or no, not doubting but that would 
disprove them, ver. 5—9. III, The doom both of the deceived and of the deceiver is 
here read. The people that were deceived should have their yoke of wood turned into 
a yoke of iron, ver. 12—14. And the prophet that was the deceiver should be shortly 
cut off by death, and he was so accordingly within two months, ver. 15—17. 

ND it came to pass the same year, in the be- 
inning of the reign of Zedekiah king of 

Judah, in the fourth year, and in the fifth month, 

that Hananiah the son of Azur the propane which was 

of Gibeon, spake unto me in the house of the Lorn, 
in the presence of the priests and of all the people, 
saying, 2 Thus speaketh the Lorp of hosts, the 

God of Israel, saying, I have broken the yoke of the 

king of Babylon. 3 Within two full years will I 

bring again into this place all the vessels of the 

Lorp’s house, that Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 

took away from this place, and carried them to 

Babylon: 4 And I will bring again to this place 

Jeconiah the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah, with 

all the captives of Judah, that went into Babylon 

saith the Lorp: for I will break the yoke of the king 
of Babylon. 5 Then the prophet Jeremiah said unto 
the prophet Hananiah in the presence of the priests, 
and in the presence of all the people that stood in 
the house of the Lorp, 6 Even the prophet Jere- 
miah said, Amen: the Lorp do so: the Lorn per- 
form thy words which thou hast prophesied, to bring 
again the vessels of the Lorp’s house, and all that is 
carried away captive, from Babylon into this place. 

7 Nevertheless hear thou now this word that I speak 

in thine ears, and in the ears of all the people; 8 

‘The prophets that have been before me and before 

thee of old prophesied both against many countries, 

and against great kingdoms, of war, and of evil, and 
of pestilence. 9 The prophet which prophesieth of 
peace, when the word of the prophet shall come to 
pass, then shall the prophet be known, that the Lorp 
hath truly sent him. 

This struggle between a true prophet and a false one is said here to have 
happened “in the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah,” and ve in the fourth 
ear, for the first four years of his reign might well be called the beginning or 
former part of it, because during those years he reigned under the dominion 


of the king of Babylon, and as a tributary to him; whereas the rest of his 
reign, which might well be called the latter part of it, in distinction from that 
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xxvi. 2. Lightfoot says the great court of the Temple was the 
place were those who brought no sacrifice offered their worship. 
There, consequently, the inhabitants of the cities of Judah would be 
represented, if not on ordinary occasions, at least at the great 
festivals. 

xxvi. 6. Here, as in chap. vii. 12,14, Jeremiah calls attention to 
the desolation which had overtaken Shiloh, once the chief seat of 
worship. 
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xxvi. 7. In whatever sense we take the word “prophets” here and 
subsequently, it is clear that they were such only in name. Still, if 
Jeremiah had been a false prophet, uttering untruths in thename of 
the Lord, the law would have been in their favour (Deut. xviii. 20). 

xxvi. 18. It was about a hundred and twenty years before this 
that Micah so prophesied. The words are taken from Micah iii. 12. 

xxvi. 20—23. The case described in these verses seems to have 
been pleaded in opposition to those adduced in favour of Jeremiah. 
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former part, he reigned in rebellion against the king of Babylon. In this fourth 
year of his reign he went in person to Babylon, as we find, ch. li. 59; and, it is 
probable, that gave the people some hope that his negotiation in person would 
put a good end to the war, in which hope the false prophets encouraged 


them, this Hananiah particularly, who was of Gibeon, a priests’ city, and there- 


fore probably himself a priest, as well as Jeremiah. Now here we have, 

First. ‘The prediction which Hananiah delivered publicly, solemnly, “in the 
house of the Lord,” and in the name of the Lord, in an august assembly, “in 
the presence of the priests, and of all the people,” who probably were expecting 
to have some message from heaven. In delivering this prophecy he faced 
Jeremiah, he spoke it to him, ver. 1; designing to confront and contradict him, 
as much as to say, Jeremiah, thou liest. Now his prediction is, that the king 
of Babylon’s power, at least his power over Judah and Jerusalem, should be 
speedily broken. That within two full years the vessels of the temple should 
be brought back, and Jeconiah and all the captives that were carried away 
with him should return; whereas Jeremiah had foretold that the yoke of the 
king of Babylon should be bound on yet faster, and_that the vessels and 
captives should not return for seventy years, ver. 2—4. Now upon the reading 
of this sham prophecy, and comparing it with the messages that God sent by 
the true prophets, we may observe what a vast difference there is between 
them. ere is nothing of that spirit and life, that pray of style, and 
sublimeness of expression, that appears in the discourses of God's prophets, 
nothing of that Divine flame and flatus. But that which is especially wanting 
here, is an air of piety; he speaks with a great deal of confidence of the return 
of their prosperity, bat here is not a word of good counsel given them to 
repent and reform, and return to God, to pray and seek his face, that they 
inight be prepared for those favours God had in reservefor them. He promiseth 
them temporal mercies in God’s name, but makes no mention of those spiritual 
mercies which God always promised should go along with them, as ch. xxiv. 7, 
“T will give them a heart to know me.” By all which it appears that, what- 
ever he pretended, he had only the spirit of the world, not the Spirit of God, 
1 Cor. xii. ; that he aimed to please, not to profit. 

Secondly. Jeremiah’s reply to this pretended prophecy. 4 ] 

1. He heartily wisheth it might prove true. Such an affection has he for his 
country, and so truly desirous is he of the welfare of it, that he would be 
content to lie under the imputation of a false prophet, so that their ruin might 
be prevented. He said, “* Amen, the Lord do so, the Lord perform thy words,” 
ver. 5,6. This was not the first time that Jeremiah had prayed for his people, 
though he had prophesied against them, and deprecated the judgments which 

et he certainly edew would come; as Christ prayed, “Father, if it be possible, 
et the cup pass from me,” when yet he knew it must not pass from_him. 
Though asa Faithful prophet he foresaw and foretold the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, yet as a faithful Israelite he prayed earnestly for the preservation of it, 
in obedience to that command, “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” Though the 
will of God’s purpose is the rule of prophecy and patience, the will of his pre- 
cept is the rule of prayer and practice. God himself, though he has determined, 
yet doth not desire, the death of sinners, but would have all men to be saved. 
Jeremiah often interceded for his people, ch. xviii. 20. The false prophets 
thought to ingratiate themselves with the people by promising thei peace; 
now the prophet shews that he bore them as great a good-will as their prophets 
did that they were so fond of ; and though he had no warrant from God to promise 
them peace, yet he earnestly desired it, and prayed for it. How strangely were 
they besotted who caressed those who did them the greatest wrong imaginable by 
flattering them ; and persecuted him who did them the greatest service imaginable 
by interzeding for them! see ch, xxvii. 18. 

2. He appeals to the event to prove it false, ver. 7—9. The false prophets 
reflected upon Jeremiah, as Ahab upon Micaiah, because he never prophesied 
good concerning them, but evil; now he pleads that this had been the purport 
of the prophecies that other prophets had delivered, so that it ought not to be 
looked upon as a strange thing, or as rendering his mission doubtful; for pro- 
phets of old prophesied against many countries and great kingdoms, so bold 
were they in delivering the messages which God sent by them; and so far from 
fearing meu, or seeking to please them, as Hananiah did, they made no diffi- 
culty, no more than Jeremiah did, of threatening war, famine, and pestilence, 
and what they said was regarded as coming from God. Why then should 
Jeremiah be run down as a pestilent fellow, and a sower of sedition, who 
preachyd no otherwise than God’s prophets had always done before him ? 
Uther prophets had foretold destruction, and sometimes the destruction did 
not come, which yet did not disprove their Divine mission, as in the case of 
Jonah; for God is gracious, and ready to turn away his wrath from those that 
turn away from their sins. But the prophet that prophesied of peace and 
prosperity, especially as Hananiah did, absolutely and unconditionally, without 
adding that necessary proviso, that they do not by wilful sin put a bar in their 
own door, and stop the current of God’s favours, will be proved a true prophet 
only by the accomplishment of his prediction; if it come to pass, then it shall 
be known that the Lord hath sent him; but if not, he will appear to be a cheat 
and an impostor, 


10 Then Hananiah the prophet took the yoke 
from off the prophet Jeremiah’s neck, and brake it. 
11 And Hananiah spake in the presence of all the 
people, saying, Thus saith the Lorp; Even so will I 
break the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
from the neck of all nations within the space of two 
full years. And the prophet Jeremiah went his way. 
12 Then the word of the Lorp came unto Jeremiah 
the prophet, after that Hananiah the prophet had 
broken the yoke from off the neck of the prophet 
Jeremiah, saying, 13 Go and tell Hananiah, saying, 
Thus saith the L 
of wood; but thou shalt make for them yokes of 
iron. 14 For thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God 
of Israel; I have put a yoke of iron upon the neck 
of all these nations, that they may serve Nebuchad- 


ord; ‘Thou hast broken the yokes 
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nezzar king of Babylon; and they shall serve him; 
and I have given him the beasts of the field also. 
15 Then said the prophet Jeremiah unto Hanamah 
the prophet, Hear now, Hananiah; The Lorp hath 
not sent thee; but thou makest this people to trust 
16 Therefore thus saith the Lorn; Behold, 
I will cast thee from off the face of the earth: this 
year thou shalt die, because thou hast taught rebel- 
lion against the Lorp. 17 So Hananiah the pro- 
phet died the same year in the seventh month. 


We have here an instance, 

First. Of the insolence of the false prophet. To complete the affront he 
designed Jeremiah, he took the yoke from off his neck, which he carried as 
a memorial of what he had prophesied concerning the enslaving of the nations 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and he broke it, that he might give asign of the accom- 
pishment of his prophecy, as Jeremiah had given of his, and might seem to 

ave conquered him, and to have defeated the intention of his prophecy. See 
how the lying spirit in the mouth of this false prophet mimics the language of 
the Spirit of truth; “Thus saith the Lord, so will 1 break the yoke of the king 
of Babylon, not only from the neck of this nation, but from the neck of all 
nations, within two full years.” Whether by the force of a heated imagination 
Hananiah had persuaded himself to believe this, or whether he knew it to be 
false, and only persuaded them to believe it, doth not appear. But it is plain 
he speaks with abundance of assurance. it is no new thing for lies to be 
fathered upon the God of truth. 

Secondly. Of the patience of the true prophet. Jeremiah quietly went his 
way, and when he was reviled he reviled not again, and would not contend with 
one that was in the height of his fury, and in the midst of the priests and people 
that were violently set against him. The reason why he went his way was not 
because he had nothing to answer; but because he was willing to stay till God 
was pleased to furnish him a direct and immediate answer, which as yet he had 
not received. He expected God would send a special message to Hananiah 
and he would say nothing till he had received that. “1, as a deaf man, heard 
not, for thou wilt hear.” And thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. It may some- 
times be our wisdom rather to retreat than to contend. Currenti cede furori, 
—‘ Give place unto wrath’ 

Thirdly. Of the justice of God in giving judgment between Jeremiah and his 
adversary. Jeremiah went his way as a man in whose mouth there was no 
rebuke; but God soon put a word into his mouth, for he will appear for those 
who silently commit their cause to him. 

1, The word of God in the mouth of Jeremiah is ratified and confirmed. Let 
not Jeremiah bimself distrust the truth of what he hd delivered in God's name, 
because it met with such a daring opposition and contradiction. If what we 
have spoken be the truth of God, we must not unsay it, becuuse men guinsay 
it; for great is the truth, and will prevail. it will stand; let us therefore 
stand to it, and not fear that men’s unbelief or blasphemy will make it of no 
effect. Hananiah hath broken the yokes of wood, but Jeremiah must make for 
them yokes of iron that cannot be broken, ver. 13; for, saith God, “ | have put 
a yoke of iron upon the neck of all these nations,” which shall lie heavier and 
bind harder upon them, ver. 14, that they may serve the king of Babylon, and 
not be able to shake off the yoke, however they may struggle, for ree shall 
serve him whether they will or no; and who is he that can contend with God’s 
counsel? What was said before is repeated again, “I have given him the beasts 
of the field also,” as if there were something significant in that. Men had by 
their wickedness made themselves like the beasts that perish, and therefore 
deserved to be ruled by an arbitrary power, as beasts are ruled, and such a 
power Nebuchadnezzar ruled with; tor whom he would he slew, and whom he 
would he kept alive. 

2. Hananiah is sentenced to die for contradicting it, and Jeremiah, when he 
has received commission from God, boldly tells him so to his face; though before 
he received that commission he went away and said nothing. Ist. The crimes 
of which Hananiah stands convicted are, cheating the people and affronting 
God. “Thou makest this people tu trust in a lie,’ encouraging them to hope 
they shall have peace, which will make their destruction the more terrible to 
them when it comes; yet this was not the worst, “thou hast taught rebellion 
against the Lord,” that is, thou hast taught them to despise all the goo¢ 
counsel given them in God’s name by the true prophets, and rendered it 
ineffectual. Those have a great deal to unswer for who, by telling sinners they 
shall have peace, though they gu on, ha.den their hearts in a contempt of the 
reproofs and admonitions of the word, and the means and methods God takes 
to bring them to repentance. 2nd. The judgment given against him is, “I will 
cast thee off from the face of the earth,” as unworthy to live upon it; thou shalt 
be buried in it. “ This year thou shalt die,” and die as a rebel against the Lord, 
to whom death would come with a sting and a curse. This sentence was 
executed, ver. 17. Hananiah died the same year, within two months; for bis 
prophecy is dated the fifth month, ver. 1, and his death the seventh. Good men 
may perhaps be suddenly taken off by death, in the midst of their days, and in 
mercy to them, as Josiah was; but this being foretold, as the punishment of his 
sin, and coming to pass accordingiy, it may safely be construed as a testimony 
from heaven against him, aud a cuufirmation of Jeremiah’s mission. And if the 
people’s hearts had not beet wretchedly hardened by the deceitfulness of sin 
it would have prevented their being farther hardened by the deceitfulness of 
their prophets. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Che contests between Jeremiah and the false prophets were carried on before by preaching, 
here by writing: there we had sermon against sermon, here we have letter against letter; 
for some of the false prophets are now carried away into captivity in Babylon, while 
Jeremiah remains in his own country. Now here is, I. A letter which Jeremiah wrote 
to the captives in Babylon, against their prophets that they had there, ver. }—3. In 
which letter, 1. He endeavours to reconcile them to their captivity, to be easy under it, 
and make the best of it, ver.4—7; 2. He cautions them not to give any credit to their 
false prophets, that fed them with the hopes of a speedy release, ver. 8,9; 3. He assures 
them that God would restore them in mercy to their own land again at the end of 
seventy years, ver. 10—14; 4. He foretells the destruction of those who yet continued, 
and that they she ild be persecuted with one judgment after another, and sent at last 
into captivity, ver. 15—19; 5. He prophesies the destruction of two of their false 
prophets that they had in Babylon, that both soothed them up in their sins and set 


Yet there is no intimation of a change of speakers. The idea of 
some 1s that the cause of Urijah was tried at the same time with 
that of Jeremiah, but it is only a supposition, and open to several 
objections. Possibly Jeremiah himself introduces the episode con- 
cerning Urijah, to intimate the temper of the men he had escaped 
from, and the reality of the danger which had overtaken him. 

xxvii. 1. This chapter throughout refers to Zedekiah, whereas 
Jehoiakim appears in the first verse. There must be an error, and 


indeed the Syriac, an Arabic version, and a few Hebrew manuscripts 
have Zedekiah in this very verse; besides which chap. xxviii. 1 
requires us to understandit so. Dr. Davidson says, “‘ This verse was 
originally wanting in the Septuagint. It proceeded from an inter- 
polator.” 

xxvii. 2. This seems to have been a real transaction, and we may 


suppose that Jeremiah actually made models of bonds and yokes ag 


symbols of servitude. ‘ 
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them ill examples. ver. 20—23; and this is the purport of Jeremiah’s letter. II. Here 
is a letter which Shemaiah a false prophet in Babylon wrote to the priests at Jerusalem, 
to stir them up to persecute Jeremiah, ver. 24—29; and a denunciation of God’s wrath 


against him for writing such a letter, ver. 30—32; such struggles as these have there 
always been between the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent. 


OW these are the words of the letter that Je- 
remiah the prophet sent from Jerusalem unto 
the residue of the elders which were carried away 
captives, and to the priests, and to the prophets, and 
to all the people whom Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
away captive from Jerusalem to Babylon; 2 (After 
that Jeconiah the king, and the queen, and the 
eunuchs, the princes of Judah and Jerusalem, and 
the carpenters, and the smiths, were departed from 
Jerusalem;) 3 By the hand of Elasah the son of 
Shaphan, and Gemariah the son of Hilkiah, (whom 
Zedekiah king of Judah sent unto Babylon to Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon) saying, 4 Thus saith 
the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel, unto all that 
are carried away captives, whom I have caused to be 
carried away from Jerusalem unto Babylon ; 
5 Build ye houses, and dwell zn them; 
And plant gardens, and eat the fruit of them; 
6 Take ye wives, and beget sons and daughters; 
And take wives for your sons, 
And give your daughters to husbands, 
That they may bear sons and daughters , 
That ye may be increased there, and not diminished. 
7 And seek the peace of the city 
Whither I have caused you to be carried away captives, 
And pray unto the Lorp for it; 
For in the peace thereof shall ye have peace. 


We are here told, 

First. That Jeremiah did write to the captives in Babylon in the name of the 
Lord. Jeconiah had surrendered himself a prisoner, with the queen his mother, 
the chamberlains of his household, called here the eunuchs, many of “the 
princes of Judah and Jerusalem,” that were at that time the most active men; 
the carpenters and smiths likewise being demanded, were yielded up, that those 
which remained might not have any proper hands to fortify their city, or fur- 
nish themselves with weapons of war. By this tame submission it was hoped 
Nebuchadnezzar would be pacitied; Satis est prostrasse leoni,—‘ It suffices the 
lion to have laid his antagonist prostrate.’ But the imperious conqueror grows 
upon their concessions, like Benhadad upon Ahab’s, 1 Kin. x. 5,6. And not 
content with this, when these were departed from Jerusalem, he comes again 
and fetcheth away many more of the elders, the priests, the prophets, and 
people, ver. 1, such as he thought fit, or such as his soldiers could lay hands on, 
and carries them to Babylon. ‘The case of these captives was very melancholy, 
the rather, because they being thus distinguished from the rest of their 
brethren who continued in their own land, looked as if they were greater 
sinners than all men that dwelt at Jerusalem. Jeremiah therefore writes a 
letter to them to comfort them, assuring them that they had no reason either 
to despair of suecour themselves or to envy their brethren that were left 
behind. Note, 1. The word of God written is as truly given by inspiration of 
God as his word spoken was; and this was the proper way of spreading the 
knowledge of God's will among his children scattered abroad. 2. We may 
serve God and do good by writing to our friends at a distance pious letters of 
seasonable comforts and wholesome counsel. Whom we cannot speak to we 
may write to; that which is written remains. This letter of Jeremiah’s was 
sent to the captives in Babylon by the hands of the ambassadors whom king 
Zedekiah sent to Nebuchadnezzar, probably to pay him his tribute and renew 
his submission to him, or to treat of peace with him, in which treaty the 
captives might perhaps hope that they should be included, ver.3. By such 
messengers Jeremiah chose to send this message, to put an honour upon it. 
Necause it was a message from God. Or perhaps, because there was no settled 
way of sending letters to Babylon, but as such an occasion as this offered. And 
then it made the condition of the captives there the more melancholy, that ee 
evuld rarely hear from their friends and relations they had left behind, which 
is some reviving and satisfaction to those that are separated from one another. 

Secondly. We are here told what he wrote. A copy of the letter at large 
follows, ver. 24. In these verses, 

1. He assures them that he wrote in the name of the “Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel,” who indited the letter. Jeremiah was but the scribe, or amanuensis. 
It would be comfortable to them in their captivity to hear that God is the Lord 
of hosts, of all hosts, andis therefore able to help and deliver them; and that 
he is the God of Israel, still a God in covenant with his people, though he 
contend with them, and their enemies for the present are too hard for them. 
This would likewise be an admonition to them to stand upon their guard 
against all temptations to the idolatry of Babylon, because the God of Israel, 
the God whom they served, is Lord of hosts. God’s sending to them in this 
letter might be an encouragement to them in their captivity, as it was an 
evidence that he had not cast them off, had not abandoned them and disin- 
herited them, though he was displeased with them and corrected them; for 
if the Lord had been pleased to kill them he would not have written to them. 

2. God, by him, owns the hand he had in their neti ; [have caused you 
to be carried away, ver. 4; and again, ver. 7. All the force of the king of 
Babylon could not have done it, if God had not ordered it; nor could he have 


xxvii. 3. That the rulers of Edom, Moab, and other neighbouring 
nations at this time had ambassadors at Jerusalem is very probable. 
They all groaned under a common tyranny, or the fear of it; for the 
power of Babylon either had subdued or threatened every kingdom 
of Western Asia. We need not suppose that the ambassadors all 
received the emblems of defeat, but they would remember them. 

xxvii. 7. Nebuchadnezzar was, after a reign of forty-three years, 
succeeded by his son, Evil-Merodach, whose successor was Nergal- 
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any power against them, but what was given him from above. If God cansed 
them to be carried captives, they might be sure he neither did them any wrong 
nor meant them any hurt. Note, It will help very much to reconcile us to our 
troubles, and to make us patient under them, to consider that they are what 
God has appointed us to: “I opened not my mouth, because thou didst it.“ 

3. He bids them to think of no other but of settling there, and therefore let 
them resolve to make the best of it; ver. 5, 6, “ Build ye houses, and dwell in 
them,” &c. By all this it is intimated to them, Ist. That they must not feed 
themselves with hopes of a speedy return out of their captivity, for that would 
keep them still unsettled, and consequently uneasy. They would apply them- 
selves to no business, take no comfort, but be always tiring themselves and 
provoking their conquerors with the expectations of relief, and their dis- 
appointment at last would sink them into despair, and make their condition 


much more miserable than otherwise it would be; let them, therefore, count ~ 


upon a continuance there, and accommodate themselves to it as well as they 
can. Let them build, and plant, and marry, and dispose of their children there, 
as if they were at home in their own land; let them take a pleasure in seeing 
their families built up and multiplied ; for, though they must expect themselves 
to die in captivity, yet their children may live to see better days. If they live 
in the fear of God, what should hinder them but they may live comfortably in 
Babylon? They cannot but weep sometimes when they remember Zion; but 
let not weeping hinder sowing, let them not sorrow as those that have no 
hope, no joy, for they have both. Note, In all conditions of life it is our 
wisdom and duty to make the best of that which is, and not to throw away 
the comfort of what we may have, beceuse we have not all we would have. 
We have a natural affection for our native country, it strangely draws our 
mind; but it is with a nescio qua dulcedine,—‘ we can give no good account 
of the sweet attraction,’ and therefore if Providence remove us to some other 
country, we must resolve to live easy there, to bring our mind to our con- 
dition, when our condition is not in every thing to our mind; if the earth 
be the Lord’s, then, wherever a child of God goes, he doth not go off his 
Father’s ground. Patria est ubicunque bene est,—‘ That place is our country 
in which we are well off.’ If things be not as they have been, instead of fretting 
at that, we must live in hopes that they will be better than they are. Non st 
male nunc, et olim sic erit,— Though we sutfer now we shall not always.’ 2nd. 
That they must not disquiet themselves with fears of intolerable hardships in 
their captivity. They might be ready to suggest—as persons in trouble are 
always apt to make the worst of things—that it would be in vain to build 
houses, for their lords and masters would not suffer them to dwell in th 
when they had built them, nor to eat the fruit of the vineyards they planted. 
Never fear, saith God, if you live peaceable with them, you shall find them 
civilto you. Meek and quiet people, that work and mind their own business, 
have often found much better treatment, even with strangers and enemies, than 
they expected ; and God has made his people to be pitied of those that carried 
them captives, Ps. cvi. 46, and pity it is but that those who have built houses 
should dwellinthem. Nay, 

4. He directs them to seek the good of the country where they were captives, 
ver. 7, to pray for it, to endeavour it. This forbids them to attempt any thing 
against the public peace, while they were subjects to the king of Babylon. 

ough he was a heathen, an idolater, an oppressor, and an enemy to God and 
his church, yet while he gave them prepare they must pay hin allegiance 
and live quiet and peaceable lives under him, in all godliness and honesty; no’ 
plotting to shake off his yoke, but patiently leaving it toGod due time to 
work deliverance for them. Nay, they must pray to God for the peace of the 
places where they were, that they might oblige them to continue their kindness 
to them, and disprove the character that had been given their nation, that the 
were hurtful to kings and provinces, and moved sedition, Hzr. iv. 15. Bot 
the wisdom of the serpent and the innocency of the dove required them to be 
true to the government they lived under; for, “In the peace thereof shall re 
have peace.” Should the country be embroiled in war, they would have the 
greatest share in the calamitous effects of it. Thus the primitive Christians, 
according to the temper of their holy religion, prayed for the powers that were, 
though they were persecuting powers. Aga if they were to pray for, and seek 
the peace of, the land of their captivity, much more reason have we to pray for 
the welfare of the land of our nativity, where we are a free people under a good 
government, that in the peace thereof we and ours may have perce. very 
passenger is concerned in the safety of the ship. 


8 For thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel; 
Let not your prophets and your diviners, 
That de in the midst of you, deceive you, 
Neither hearken to your dreams 
Which ye cause to be dreamed. 
9 For they prophesy falsely unto you in my name: 
I have not sent them, saith the Lorn. 
For thus saith the Lorp, 
That after seventy years be accomplished at Babylon 
I will visit you, and perform my good word toward you, 
In causing you to return to this place. 


10 


11 
the Lorp, 

Thoughts of peace, and not of evil, 

To give you an expected end. 

Then shall ye call upon me, 

And ye shall go and pray unto me, 

And I will hearken unto you. 

And ye shall seek me, and find me, 

When ye shall search for me with all your heart, . 

And I will be found of you, saith the Lorp: 

And J will turn away your captivity, 

And I will gather you from all the nations, 

And from all the places whither I have driven you, saith 
the Lorp ; 


12 


13 


14 


Sharezer, his brother-in-law, who had murdered him. Nergal-Sharezer 
left his crown to his young son, Laborosoarchod, who was killed nine 
months later. It must be observed that there is some obscurity in 
the course of Babylonian history, and that the foregoing account 
may not be altogether complete. 

xxvii. 9. The habit of consulting men who professed a knowledge 
of the future was universally prevalent in ancient times, and is con- 
stantly condemned in Scripture. 


For I know the thoughts that I think toward you, saith. 


These impostors bore varioug 
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And I will bring you again into the place 
Whence I caused you to be carried away captive. 


To make the people quiet and easy in their captivity, 

First. God takes them off from building upon the false bottom which their 
pret-nded prophets laid, ver, 8, 9. They told them their captivity should be 
short, and therefore they must not think-of taking root in Babylon, but be 
upon the wing to go back. Now herein they deceive you, saith God; they 

rophesy a lie to you, though they prophesy in my name. But let them not 
Tecate you, suffer not yourselves to be deluded by them. As long as we have 
the word of truth to try the spirits by, it is our own fault if we be deceived, for 
by it we may be undeceived. ‘‘ Hearken not to your dreams, which ye canse to 
be dreamed.” He means either the dreams or fancies which the people pleased 
themselves with, and ‘with which they filled their own heads, (by thinking and 
p aacope of nothing else but a speedy enlargement when they were awake, 
they caused themselves to dream of it wheu they were asleep; and then took 
that for a good omen, and with it strengthened themselves in their vain ex- 
pectations), or the dreams which the prophets dreamed, and grounded their 
prophecies upon. God tells the people, They are your dreams, because they 
pleased them, were the dreams that they desired and wished for; they caused 
them to be dreamed, for they hearkened to them, and encouraged the prophets 


to put such shams upon them, desiring them to prophesy nothing but smooth | 


things, Isa. xxx. 10. They were dreams of their own bespeaking. False pro- 
phets would not flatter people in their sins, but that they jee to be flattered, 
and speak their prophegs fair to speak them fair. 

Secondly. He gives them a good bottom to build their hopes upon. We 
would not persuade people to pull down the house they have built upon the 
sand, but that there is arock ready for them to rebuild upon. God here pro- 
miseth them that, though they should not return quickly, they should return 
at length; “after seventy years be accomplished.” By this it appears, that the 
seventy years of the captivity are not to be reckoned from the last captivity, but 
the first. Note, Though the deliverance of the church do not come in our time, 
it is sufficient that it will come in God's time, and we are sure that is the time. 
The promise is, that God will visit them in mercy; though he had long seemed 
to be strange to them he will come among them, and appear for them, and put 


honour upon them, as great men do upon their inferiors, by coming to visit | 


them. He will put an end to their captivity, and turn away all the calamities | 
of it. Thought oy are dispersed, some in one country and some in another, he 
will gather them from all the places whither they are driven, will set up a 


standard for them all to resort to, and incorporate them again in one body. 
And though they are at a great distance, they shall be brought again to their 
own land, to the place whence they were carried captive, ver. 14. Now, 

1. This shall be the performance of God’s promise to them; ver. 10, “I will 
perform my good words toward you.” Let not the failing of those predictions, 
which are delivered as from God, lessen the reputation of those that really are 
from him. That which is indeed God’s word is a good word, and therefore 
it will be made good, and not one iota or tittle of it shall fall to the ground. 
Hath he said, and shall he not do it? This will make their return out of cap- 
tivity very comfortable, that it will be the performance of God’s good word 
to them, the product of a gracious promise. 

2. This shall be in pursuance of God’s purposes concerning them; ver. 11, 
“1 know the thoughts that I think towards you.” Known unto God are all his 
works, for known unto him are all his thoughts, Acts xv. 18; and his works 
agree exactly with his thoughts; he doth all aceording to the counsel of hi 
will. We often do not know our own thoughte, rot know our mind, but God 
38 never at uncertainty within himself. We are sometimes ready to fear 
that God’s designs concerning us are all against us. But he knows the con- 
trary concerning his own people, that they are thoughts of good and not of 
evil; even that which seems evi! is designed for good. His thoughts are all 
working towards the expected end, which he will give in due time. The end 
they expect will come, though perhaps not when they expect it. Let them have 
patience till the fruit is ripe, and then they shall have it. He will give them 
an end, and expectation ; so it is in the original. Ist. He will give them to see the 
end, that is, the comfortable period of their trouble. Though it last long it shall 
not last always; the time to favour Zion, yea, the set time, will come; when 
things are at the worst they will begin to mend. And he will give them to see 
the glorious perfection of their deliverance ; for, as for God, his work is perfect. 
He that in the beginning finished the heavens and the earth, and all the hosts 
of both, will finish all the blessings of both to his people. When he begins in 
ways of mercy, he will make an end; God doth nothing by the halves. 2nd. He 
wil pive them to see the expectation, that end which they desire and hope for, 
and have been long waiting for. He will give them not the expectations of 
their fears, or the expectations of their fancies, but the expectations of their 
faith ; the end which he has promised, and which will turn for the best to them. 

3: This shall be an answer to their prayers and supplications to God, 
ver. 12—14. Ist. God stirs them up to pray; “Then shall ye call upon me, 
and ye shall go and pray unto me.” Note, When God is about to give his 

ople the expected good, he pours out a spirit of prayer, and it is a good sign 
bale coming towards them in mercy. hen when you see the expected end 


approaching, then ye shall call upon me. Note, Promises are given not to 
supersede, but to quicken and encourage, prayer; and when deliverance is 
coming we must by prayer go forth to meet it. When Daniel understood 


shat the seventy years were near expiring, then he set his face with more 
fervency than ever to seek the Lord, Dan. ix. 2,3. 2nd. He will then stir u 

himself to come and save them, Ps. lxxx. 2, ‘I will hearken unto you, and i 
will be found of you.” God hath said it, and we may depend upon it, Seek, and 
ye shall find. e have a general rule laid down; ver. 13, “ Ye shall find me, 
when ye shall search for me with all your heart.” In seeking God, we must 
search for him, accomplish a diligent search, search for directions in seeking 
him, and encouragements to our faith and hope; we must continue seeking, 
and take pains in seeking, as those that search, and this we must do with our 
heart ; that is, in sincerity and uprightness, and with our whole hearts; that is 
with vigour and fervency, putting forth all that is within us in prayer; and 
those who thus seek God shall find him, and shall find him their bountiful 
rewarder, Heb. xi. 6. He never said to such, Seek ye me in vain. 


15 Because ye have said, ‘he Lorp hath raised us up pro- 
phets in Babylon ; 
16 Know that thus saith the Lorp 
Of the king that sitteth upon the throne of David, 
And of all the people that dwelleth in this city, 
And of your brethren that are not gone forth with you 
into captivity; ‘ 
17 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 
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Behold, I will send upon them the sword, the famine, 
and the pestilence, 
And will make them like vile figs, that cannot be eaten, 
they are so evil. 
18 And I will persecute them with the sword, with the 
famine, and with the pestilence, 
And will deliver them to be removed to all the kingdoms 
of the earth, [a reproach, 
To be a curse, and an astonishment, and an hissing, and 
Among all the nations whither I have driven them: 
19 Because they have not hearkened to my words, saith the 
Lorp, 
Which I sent unto them by my servants the prophets 
Rising up early and sending ¢hem; 
But ye would not hear, saith the Lorp 
20 Hear ye therefore the word of the Lorp, all ye 
of the captivity, whom I have sent from Jerusalem 
to Babylon: 21 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the 


God of Israel, of Ahab the son of Kolaiah, and of 
Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah, which prophesy a lie 
unto you inmy name; Behold, I will deliver them 
into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon ; 
and he shall slay them before your eyes; 22 And 
of them shall be taken up a curse by all the captivity 
of Judah which are in Babylon, saying, The Lorp 
make thee like Zedekiah and like Ahab, whom the 
king of Babylon roasted in the fire; 23 Because 
they have committed villany in Israel, and have com- 
mitted adultery with their neighbours’ wives, and 
have spoken lying words in my name, which I have 
not commanded them; even I know, and am a wit- 


ness, saith the Lorn. 


Jeremiah, having given great encouragement to those among the captives 
whom he knew to be serious and well-affected, assuring them that God had 
very kind and favourable intentions concerning them, here turns to those 
among them who slighted the counsels and comforts that Jeremiah ministered 
to them, and depended upon what the false prophets flattered them with. 
When this letter came from Jeremiah, they would be ready to say, What needs 
he make himself so busy, and take upon him to advise us; “the Lord hath 
raised us up prophets in Babylon,” ver. 15. We are satisfied with those pro- 
phets, and can depend upon them, and have no occasion to hear from any 
prophets in Jerusalem. See the impudent wickedness of this people; as the 
prophets, when they prophesied lies, said they had them from God, so the 
people when they invited those prophets thus to flatter them, fathered it upon 
God, and said it was the Lord that raised them up those prophets. Whereas 
those that harden people in their sins, and deceive them with false and ground- 
less hopes of God’s mercy, we may be sure are no prophets of God’s raising up. 
These prophets of their own iad them, that no more should be carried cap 
ee those that were in captivity should shortly return. Now in answer 
to this, 

First. The prophet here foretells the utter destruction of those who re- 
mained still at Jerusalem, notwithstanding what those false prophets said to 
the contrary. As for the king and people that dwell in the city, who, you 
think, will be ready to bid you welcome when you return, you are deceived ; 
they shall be followed with one judgment after another,—sword, famine, an 
pestilence, which shall cut off multitudes; and the poor and miserable remains 
shall be removed into all kingdoms of the earth, ver. 16—18. And thus God 
will make them, or rather deal with them, like vile figs. They have made 
themselves so by their wickedness, an? God will use them accordingly, as the 
salt that has lost its savour, which beg good for nothing is cast to the dung- 
hill; and go are rotten figs. This refers to the vision, and the prophecy upon it, 
which we had ch. xxiv. And the reason given for these proceedings against 
them is the same that has often been given, and will justify God in the eternal 
ruin of impenitent sinners; ver. 19, “ Because they have not hearkemed to my 
words.” “I called, but they refused.” 

Secondly. He foretells the judgment of God upon the false propnets in 
Babylon, who deceived the people of God there. He calls upon all the children 
of the captivity, who boasted of them as prophets of God's raising up, ver. 20, 
Stand still, and hear the doom of the prophets you are so fond of. The two 
prophets are named here, Ahab and Wedattah, ver. 21. Observe, 

1. The crimes charged upon them, impiety and immorality. ‘They prophesied 
lies in God’s name, ver. 21; and again, ver. 23, They have spoken lying words in 
my name. Lying was bad, lying to the people of God, to delude them into 
a false hope, was worse, but fathering their lies upon the God of truth was 
worst of all. As they had the face to do that, no marvel if they could allow 
themselves in ‘the gratification of those vile affections to which God in a 
way of righteous judgment gave them up. ‘They have done villany in Israel, 
for “they have committed adultery with their neighbours’ wives.” Adulter 
is villany, and it is an aggravation of it, if it be villany in Israsl, and in suc 
as pretend to be prophets, who by such wickednesses manifestly disprove their 
own pretensions. God never sent such profligate wretches on his errands; he 
is the Lord God of the holy prophets, not of such impure ones, Here it appears 
why they flatter others in their sin, because they could not reprove them with- 


names, according tothe particular kind of fortune-telling professed 
by them. ‘I'he term “prophets ” here may signify the ordinary pre- 
tenders to foretell in general. The “diviners” pretended to reveal 
a man’s fate, or the lot marked out for him. ‘ Dreamers” gave a pre- 
dictive significance to their own dreams and to those of their con- 
sulters. ‘‘Enchanters” practised magical rites and legerdemain. The 
“sorcerers ” professed to have verbal messages from the unseer yorld., 
Such seem to have been their prominent features. 


48 


xxvii. 16—22. The spoliation of the Temple was effected on suc- 
cessive occasions. The reader should refer to 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7, 10; 
2 Kings xxv. 13—17._ The prediction at the close of this chapter 
belongs to the period between the two events recorded in the texts 
named, and was evidently fulfilled in the most literal manner. 

xxviii. 1. To what does the date “the fourth year” refer? Among 
the many answers proposed to this question, the most ingenious is 
that the fourth year of the Sabbatical period is meant. Another 
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out condemning themselves. These lewd practices of theirs they knew how 
to conceal froin the eye of the world, that they might preserve their credit ; 
bat, I know it, “and am a witness, saith the Lord.” The most secret sins are 
known to God; he can see the villany that is covered with the thickest cloak 
of hypocrisy; and there is a day coming when he will bring to light all these 
hidden works of darkness, and every man will appear in his own colours. 

2. The judgments threatened against them. ‘The king of Babylon shall 
“slay them before your eyes,” nay, he shall put to a miserable death, roast 
them in the fire, ver. 22. We may suppose it was not for their impiety and 
immorality that Nebuchadnezzar punished them thus severely; but sedition, 
and some attempts of their turbulent spirits upon the public peace, and stirring 
ap the people to revolt and rebel. So much of their wickedness shall then be 
detected, and in such a wretched manner they shall end their days, that their 
names shall be a curse among the captives in Babylon, ver. 22. When men 
would imprecate the greatest evil upon one they hated, they would think they 
“ould not load them with a heavier curse in fewer words than to say, “ The Lord 
make thee like Zedekiah, and like Ahab!” ‘Thus were they made ashamed of 
the prophets they had been proud of, and convinced at last of their folly in 
hearkening to them. God’s faithful prophets were sometimes charged with 
being the troublers of the land, and such were tortured and slain. ut their 
names were a blessing when they were gone, and their memory sweet, not as 
these here. As malefactors are attended with infamy and disgrace, so martyrs 
with glory and honour. 


24 Thus shalt thou also speak to Shemaiah the 
Nehelamite, saying, 25 Thus speaketh the Lorp 
of hosts, the God of Israel, saying, Because thou hast 
sent letters in thy name unto all the people that are 
at Jerusalem, and to Zephaniah the son of Maaseiah 
the priest, and to all the priests, saying, 26 The 
Lorp hath made thee priest in the stead of Jehotada 
the priest, that ye should be officers in the house of 
the Lorn, for every man that is mad, and maketh 
himself a prophet, that thou shouldest put him in 
prison, and in the stocks. 27 Now therefore why 
hast thou not reproved Jeremiah of Anathoth, which 
maketh himselfa prophet to you? 28 For therefore 
he sent unto us 7m Babylon, saying, This capéevity vs 
long: build ye houses, and dwell in them; and plant 
gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 29 And Zepha- 
niah the priest read this letter in the ears of Jeremiah 
the prophet. 
unto Jeremiah, saying, 31 Send to all them of the 
captivity, saying, Thus saith the Lorp concerning 
Shemaiah the Nehelamite; Because that Shemaiah 
hath prophesied unto you, and I sent him not, and 
he caused you to trust ina lie: 32 Therefore thus 
saith the Lorp; Behold, I will punish Shemaiah the 
Nehelamite, and his seed: he shall not have a man 
to dwell among this people; neither shall he behold 
the good that I will do for my people, saith the 
Lorp ; because he hath taught rebellion against the 


Lorp. 


We have perused the contents of Jeremiah’s letter to the captives in Babylon, 
who had reason, with a great deal of thanks to God and him, to acknowledge 
the receipt of it, and lay it up among their treasures. But we cannot wonder 
if the false prophets they had among them were enraged at it; for it gave them 
their true character. New here we are told concerning one of them, a 

First. How he discovered his malice against Jeremiah. This busy fellow is 
called Shemaiah the Nehelamite, the dreamer, so the margin reads it ; because all 
his prophecies he pretended to have received from God in a dream, He had got 
a copy of Jeremiah’s letter to the captives, or had heard it read, or information 
was given to him concerning it, and it nettled him sah eet and he will take 
pen in hand and answer it, yea, that he will; but how? e doth not write to 
Jeremiah in justification of his own mission, nor offer any rational arguments 
for the support of his prophecies concerning the speedy return of the captives; 
but he writes to the priests, those faithful patrons of the false prophets, an 
instigates them to persecute Jeremiah. He writes in his own name, not so 
much as pretending to have the people’s consent to it; but, as if he must be 
dictator to all mankind, he sends a circular letter (as should seem) among the 
priests at Jerusalem, and the rest_of the fete probably by the same messen- 
gers that brought the letter from Jeremiah. But it is chiefly directed to Zepha- 
niah, who was either the immediate son of Maaseiah, or of the twenty-fourth 
course of the priests, of which Maaseiah was the father and the head. He was 
not the high priest, but sagan or suffragan to the high priest, or in some other 
considerable post of command in the temple, as Pashur, chk. xx. 1. Perhaps he 
was chairman of that committee of priests that was appointed in a particular 
manner to take cognizance of those that pretended to be prophets, of which 
there were very many at this time, and to give judgment concerning them. 
Now, + 

1. He puts him and the other priests in mind of the duty of their place; ver. 26, 
“The Lord hath made thee priest in the stead of Jehoiada the priest.” Some 


explanation is that Zedekiah had previously only held an annual 
appointment as king, but now, after four years, he really began to 
reign without such limitation. The Septuagint only has, “And 
it came to pass in the fourth year of Zedekiah, king of Judah, 
in the fifth month.’ The other ancient versions agree with the 
Hebrew, as represented by our common version. No one can be 
surprised that Jeremiah was unpopular, and that the false prophet 
who provhesied peace was accounted patriotic and loyal, Hananiah 
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| think he refers to the famous Jehoiada, that great reformer in the days of 
Joash; and (saith Mr. Gataker) he would insinuate that this Zephaniah is, for 
spirit and zeal, such another as he, and raised up as he was, for the glory of 
God, and the good of the church, and therefore it was expected from him that 
he should proceed against Jeremiah. Thus (saith he) there is no act so injurious 
or impious but that wicked wretches and false prophets will not only attempt 
it, but colour it also with some specious pretence of piety, and zeal of God’s 
glory, tsa. \xvi. 5; Jno. xvi, 2. Or, rather, it was some other Jehoiada, his 
Immediate predecessor in this office, who perhaps was carried to Babylon 
among the priests, ver. 1, Zephaniah is advanced sooner than he expected, 
to this place of trust and power; and Shemaiah would haye him think Proyi- 
dence had preferred him, that he might persecute God’s prophets; that he 
was come to this government for such a time as this, and he was unjust and 
‘ungrateful if he did not thus improve his power, or rather abuse it. Their 
hearts are wretchedly hardened who can justify the doing of mischief, by having 
a power todo it. ‘These priests’ business was to examine “every man that is 
mad, and maketh himself a prophet.” God’s faithful prophets are here repre- 
sented as prophets of their own making, usurpers of the office, and lay intruders; 
and as men that were mad, acted by some demon, and not divinely inspired; or, 
as distracted men, and men in a frenzy. Thus the characters of the false pro- 
phets are thrown upon the true ones; and if this had been indeed their charac- 
ter, they ought to be bound as madmen, and punished as pretenders; and 
therefore he concludes Jeremiah must be so done to. He doth not bid them 
examine whether Jeremiah could produce any proofs of his mission, and could 
make it appear he was not mad; no, that is taken for granted, and when once 
he is put into an ill name, he must be run down, of course.. 

2. He informs them of the letter which Jeremiah had written to the captives, 
yer. 28. Hesent unto us in Babylon with the authority of a prophet, saying 
“This captivity is long,” and therefore resolve to make the best of it. And 
what harm was there in this, that it should be objected to him as acrime? ‘The 
false prophets had formerly said, the captivity would never come, ch. xiv. 13. 
Jeremiah had said it would come, and the event had already proved him in the 
right, which obliged them to give credit to him who now said it would be long. 
bps than to those who said it would be short, but had once before been found 
jars. 


30 Then came the word of the Lorp | 


3. He demands judgment against him, taking it for granted that he is “mad, 
and maketh himself a prophet.” He expects they should order him to be put in 
prison, and in the stocks, ver. 26; that they should thus punish him, and by 
putting him to disgrace possess the people with prejudices against him, ruin his 
reputation, and so prevent the giving of any credit to his prophecies @t Jeru- 
salem, hoping, if they could gain that point, neither would the captives of 
Babylon be influenced by him. Nay, he takes upon him to chide Zephaniah 
for his neglect, ver. 27. Why hast thou not rebuked and restrained Jeremiah 
of Anathoth? See how insolent and imperious these false prophets were 
grown, that, though they were in captivity, they would give law to the priests 
that were not only at liberty, but in power. It is common for those that pre- 
tend to more knowledge than their neighbours to be so. Now here is a remark- 
able instance of the hardness of the hearts of sinners, and it is enough to make 
us all fear, lest our hearts be at any time hardened. For here we find, 1st. That 
these sinners would not be conviuced by the clearest evidence, God had con- 
firmed his word in the mouth of Jeremiah, it had taken hold of them, Zee. i. 6; 
and yet, because he doth not prophesy to them the smooth things they desired, 
they are resolved to look upon him as not duly called to the oftice or a propket. 
None so blind as those that will not see. 2nd. That they would not be re- 
claimed and reformed by the most severe chastisment. ‘They were now sent 
into a miserable thraldom for mocking the messengers of the Lord, and mis- 
using his prophets; this was the sin for which God now contended with them, 
aud yet in their distress they trespass yet more against the Lord, 2 Chr. xxviii. 22. 
This very sin they are notoriously guilty of in their captivity; which shews that 
afflictions will not of themselves cure men of their sins, unless the grace of God 
work with them; but will rather exasperate the corruptions they are intended 
to mortity. So true is that of Solomon, Pr. xxvii. 22, “‘Though thou shouldest 
bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 

Secondly. How Jeremiah came to the knowledge of this; ver. 29, “ Zephaniah 
read this leteer in the ears of Jeremiah.” He did not design to do as Shemaiah 
would have him, but, as it should seem, had a respect for Jeremiah ; for we find 
him employed in messages to him as a prophet, ch. xxi. 1, xxxvii. 3, and there- 
fore protected him. He that continued in his dignity and power stood more in 
awe of God and his judgments than he that was now a captive, Nay, he made 
Jeremiah acquainted with the contents of the letter, that he might see what 
enemies be had even among the captives. Note, It is kindness to our friends to 
let them know their foes. 

Thirdly. What was the sentence passed upon Shemaiah for writing this letter. 
God sent him an answer; for to him Jeremiah committed his cause. It was 
ordered to be sent not to him, but to them of the captivity, who encouraged and 
countenanced him as if he had been a prophet of God’s raising up, ver. 31, 32. 
Let them know, 

1. That Shemaiah has made fools of them. He promised them peace in God’s 
name, but God did not send him. He forged a commission, and counterfeited 
the broad seal of heaven to it, and made the people to trust in a lie, and, by 
preaching false comfort to them, deprived them of true comfort. Nay, he had 
not only made fools of them, but, which was worse, he had made traitors of 
them, he had “taught rebellion against the Lord,” as Hananiah had done, 
ch. xxviii. 16. And if vengeance shall be taken on them that rebel, much more 
on them that teach rebellion, by their doctrine or example. 

2. ‘That at his end he also shall be a fool, as the expression is, ch. xvii. 11. His 
name and family shall be extinct, and shall be buried in oblivion. He shall leave 


no issue behind him to bear up his name, his eee eee shall end in him; “ He 
shall not have a man to dwell among this poor e,” and neither he nor any that 
come from him shall “behold the good that I will do for my people.” Note, 
Those are unworthy to share in God’s favours to his church, that are not 
willing to stay his time for them. Shemaiah was angry at Jeremiah’s advice 
to the captives, to see to the building up of their families in Babylon, that they 
might be increased and not diminished ; and therefore justly is he written child- 
less there. Those that slight the blessings of God’s word deserve to lose the 
benefit of them: see Am. vii. 16, 17. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The sermon which we have in this and the following chapter, is of a very different com 
plexion from all those before: the prophet doth indeed, by direction from God, change 
his voice. Most he had said hitherto was by way of reproof and threatening: but these 


two chapters are wholly taken up with precious promises of a return out of captivity, 
and that typical of the glorious things reserved for the church in the days of the 
Messiah. The prophet is bidden not only to preach this, but to write it; because it is 
intended for the comfort of, the generations to come, ver. 1—3. It is here promised, 1. 
That they should hereafter have a joyful restoration; 1, Though they were now ina 
great deal of pain and terror, ver. 4—7; 2. Though their oppressors were very strong, 


was from Gibeon, which was one of the cities of the priests, and he 
was therefore probably a priest himself. The whole of this chapter 
has a grand historical reality, and a simple, unvarnished aspect, which 
never characterised mere fiction. ‘The contest between the two 
prophets is depicted with the graphic hand of an eye-witness and a 
master, and the conclusion is a catastrophe of tragic effect. _ na 

xxix. 1. The place to which this letter belongs is sufficiently indi- 
cated. Various important personages, as well as common pe ‘ 
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ver. 8—10; 8. Though a fullend was made of other nations, and they were not restored, 
ver. 11; 4. Though all means of their deliverince seemed to fail, and be cut off, 
ver. 12—14; 5, Though God himself had sent them into captivity, and justly, for their 
sins, ver. 15, 16; 6. Though all about them looked upon their case as desperate, ver, 17, 
If, That after their joyful restoration they should have a happy settlement; that their 
city should be rebuilt, ver, 18, their numbers increased, ver, 19, 20, their government 
established, ver. 21, God’s covenant with them renewed, ver. 22, and their enemies 
destroyed and cut off, ver. 23, 24. 


HE word that came to Jeremiah from the Lorn, 
saying, 2 Thus speaketh the Lorp God of 
Israel, saying, Write thee all the words that I have 
spoken unto thee in a book. 3 For, lo, the days 
come, saith the Lorp, that I will bring again the 
captivity of my people Israel and Judah, saith the 
Lorp: and I will cause them to return to the land 
that I gave to their fathers, and they shall possess it. 
4 And these are the words that the Lorp spake con- 
cerning Israel and concerning Judah. 
5 For thus saith the Lorp ; 
We have heard a voice of trembling, 


Of fear, and not of peace. 

Ask ye now, and see 

Whether a man doth travail with child ? 

Wherefore do I see every man 

With his hands on his loins, as a woman in travail, 

And all faces are turned into paleness ? 

Alas! for that day is great, 

So that none 2s like it: 

It zs even the time of Jacob's trouble ; 

But he shall be saved out of it. [hosts, 
For it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lorp of 
That I will break his yoke from off thy neck, 

And will burst thy bonds, 

And strangers shall no more serve themselves of him: 
But they shall serve the Lorp their God, 

And David their king, whom I will raise up unto them. 


Here, First. Jeremiah is directed to write what God had spoken to him; 
which perhaps refers to all the furegoing prophecies. He must write them, an 

ublish them, in hopes that they who had not profited by it upon once hearing 
ft might take more notice of it when in reading it they had leisure for a more 
considerate review. Or, rather, it refers to the promises of their enlargement, 
which had been often mixed with his other discourses. He must collect them 
and put them together, and God will now add unto them many like words. He 
must write them for the generations to come, who should see them accom- 
plished, and thereby have their faith in the prophecy confirmed. He must write 
it not in a letter, as that in the chapter before to the captives, but in a book, to 
be carefully preserved in the archives, or among the public rolls or registers of 
the state. Daniel understood by these books when the captivity was about 
coming to an end, Dan. ix. 2. He must write it in a book, not in loose papers; 
for the days come, and are yet at a great distance, when I will bring again the 
captivity of Israel and Judah, great numbers of the ten tribes, with those of the 
two, ver. 3. And it must be written that it may be read then also, that so it 
may appear how exactly the accomplishment answers the prediction, which is 
one end of the writing of prophecies. It is intimated that they shall be beloved 
for their fathers’ sake, Rom. xi. 28, for therefore God will ang them again 
to Canaan, because it was the land that he gave to their fathers, which there- 
fore they shall possess. , 

Secondly. He is directed what to write. The very words are such as the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, ver.4. hese are the words which God ordered to be written; 
and those promises which are written by his order are as truly his word as the 
ten commandments which were written with his finger. y 

1. He must write a description of the fright and consternation which the 

eople were now in, and were likely to be still in, upon every attack that the 

haldeans made upon them, which will much magnify both the wonder and the 
welcomeness of their deliverance; ver. 5, “ We have heard a voice of trembling,” 
the shrieks of terror echoing to the alarms of danger. The false prophets told 
them they should have peace; but there is fear, and not peace,so the margin 
reads it. And no marvel that, when “ without are fightings, within are fears.” 
‘The men, even the men of war, shall be quite overwhelmed with the calamities 
of their nation, shall sink under them, and yield to them, and shall look like 
women in labour, whose pains come upon them in great extremity, and they 
know they cannot escape them, ver. 6. You never heard of a man travailing 
with child, and yet here you find not here and there a timorous man, but “every 
man with his hands on his loins,” in the utmost anguish and agony, as a woman 
in travail, when they see their cities burnt, and their countries laid waste. But 
this pain is compared to that of a woman in travail, not to that of a death-bed ; 
because it shall end in joy at last, and the pain, like that of a travailing woman, 
shall be forgotten. All faces shall be turned into paleness. The word signifies 
not only such paleness as arises from a sudden fright, but that which is the effect 
of an ill habit of body, the jaundice, or green-sickness. The prophet laments 
the calamity upon the foresight of it; ver. 7, “ Alas! for that day is great,” a day 
of judgment, which is called the great day, the “great and terrible day of the 
Lord,” Joel ii, 31; Jude 6. Great, so that there has been none Nke it. Thie last 
destruction of Jerusalem is thus spoken of by our Saviour, as paperateled, 
Mat. xxiv. 21. “It is even the time of Jacob’s trouble,” a sad time, when God’s | 
professing people shall be in distress above other people. The whole time of | 
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the captivity was a time of Jacob’s trouble, and such times ought to be greatly 
lamented by all that are concerned for the welfare of Jacob, and the honour ot 
the God of Jacob. 

2. He must write the assurances which God had given that a happy end 
should at length be put to these calamities. Ist. Jacob’s troubles shall cease, 
“he shall be saved out of them.” Though the afflictions of the church may last 
long, they shall not last always. Salvation belongs to the Lord, and shall be 
wrought for his church. 2nd. Jacob’s troublers shall be disabled to do him any 
farther mischief, and shall be reckoned with for the mischief they have done 
him; ver. 8, the Lord of hosts, who has all power in his hand, undertakes to do 
it, “ L will break his yoke from off thy neck,” which has long lain so heavy, and 
hath so sorely galled thee; “I will burst thy bonds,” and restore thee to liberty 
and ease, and thou shalt no more be at the beck and command of strangers, 
shalt no more serve them, nor shall they any more serve themselves of thee, 
shall no more enrich themselves either by thy possessions or by thy labours. 
And, 3rd. That which crowns and completes the mercy is, that they shall be 
restored to the free exercise of their religion again, ver. 9. They shall be 
delivered from serving their enemies, not that they may live at large, and do 
what they please, but that they may “serve the Lord their God, and David 
their king,” that they may come again into order under the established govern- 
ment both in church and state. Therefore they were brought into trouble, and 
made to serve their enemies, because they had not served the Lord their God as 
they ought to have done, “ with joyfulness and gladness of heart,” Deu. xxviii. 47. 
But when the time is come that they should be saved out of their trouble, God 
will prepare and eget them for it, by giving them a heart to serve him; and 
will make it doubly comfortable, by giving them opportunity to serve him. 
Therefore we are delivered out of the hands of our enemies, that we may serve 
God, Lu. i. 74,75. And then deliverances out of temporal calamities are mercies 
indeed to us, when by them we find ourselves engaged to, and enlarged in, the 
service of God. They shall serve their own God, and neither be inclined, as 
they had been of old in the day of their upostacy, nor compelled as they had 
been of late in the day of their captivity, to serve other gods. They shall serve 
David their king, such governors as God should from time to time set over 
them, of the line of David, as Zerubbabel; or at least sitting on the thrones ot 
jidemnt the thrones of the house of David, as Nehemiah. But certainly this 
nas a farther meaning. ‘The Chaldee paraphrase reads it, ‘They shall obey or 
hearken to the Messiah, or Christ, the Son of David, their king.’ ‘To him the 
Jewish interpreters apply it. That dispensation which commenced at their 
return out of captivity brought them to the Messiah. He is called David their 
king, because he was the Son of David, Mat. xxii. 42; and he answered to the 
name, Mat. xx. 31, 32. David was an illustrious type of him, both in his humi- 
liation and his exaltation. The covenant of royalty made with David had 
principal reference to him, and in him the promises of that covenant had their 

God gave him the throne of his father David, he raised 


full accomplishment. G t 
him up unto them, set him upon the holy hill of Zion. God is often in the New 
as a king, Acts iii. 263 


Testament said to have raised up Jesus, raised him u 

xiii. 23, 33.. Observe, First. Those that serve the Lord as their God must also 
serve David their king, must give up themselves to Jesus Christ, te be ruled 
by him; for all men must honour the Son as they honour the Father, and 
come into the service and worship of God by him as Mediator. Secondly. Those 
that are delivered out of spiritual bondage must make it to appear that they 
are so by giving up themselves to the service of Christ. They to whom he gives 
rest must take his yoke upon them. 


10 Thereforé fear thou not, O my servant Jacob, saith the 

Neither be dismayed, O Israel : [Lorp ; 

For, lo, I will save thee from afar, 

And thy seed from the land of their captivity ; 

And Jacob shall return, 

And shall be in rest, and be quiet, 

And none shall make dim afraid. 

For I am with thee, saith the Lorp, to save thee: 

Though I make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, 

Yet will I not make a full end of thee: 

But I will correct thee in measure, 

And will not leave thee altogether unpunished. 

For thus saith the Lorn, 

Thy bruise zs incurable, 

And thy wound ts grievous. [bound up: 

There is none to plead thy cause, that thou mayest be 

Thou hast no healing medicines. 

All thy lovers have forgotten thee ; 

They seek thee not; 

For I have wounded thee with the wound of an enemy, 

With the chastisement of a cruel one, 

For the multitude of thine iniquity ; 

Beca.jse thy sins were increased. 

Why criest thou for thine affliction ? 

Thy sorrow #s incurable for the multitude of thine iniquity: 

Because thy sins were increased, I have done these things 
unto thee. 

Therefore all they that devour thee shall be devoured ; 

And all thine adversaries, every one of them, shaj] go 
into captivity ; 

And they that spoil thee shall be a spoil, 

And all that prey upon thee will I give for a prey. 


‘ 


had been deported to Babylon. As stated in 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 
Nebuchadnezzar had removed into captivity the most important of 
the Jews, from the king and his mother to the skilled artisans. 
Jeremiah sent his letter to his brethren by means of a messenger or 
ambassador, whom king Zedekiah had entrusted with a communica- 
tion for Nebuchadnezzar. The nature of that communication does 
not transpire. The objects of Jeremiah’s document are sufficiently 
evident: to declare, in God’s name, that the captivity should be 


joinder to one in answer to the first. 


long-continued, and that they should act accordingly; to inspire 
them with hope of deliverance when seventy years have elapsed; to 
show the evil that would overtake the refractory ; and to warn them 
against false prophets. Some suppose that two letters are com- 
bined in this chapter, and some such supposition is necessary. Verse 
24, where the second letter is thought to begin, is apparently a re- 
The concluding verses, 30—32, 
relate to what may be called the consequences of Shemaiah’s missive. 
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17 For I will restore health unto thee, 
And I will heal thee of thy wounds, saith the Lorp ; 
Because they called thee an Outcast, saying, 
This 7s Zion, whom no man seeketh after. 


In these verses, as in the foregoing, the deplorable case of the Jews in 
captivity is set forth; but many precious promises given them, that in due 
time they should be relieved, and a glorious salvation should be wrought for 
them. 

First. God himself appeared against them; he scattered them, ver. 11; he 
did all these things unto them, ver. 15. 1 their calamities came from his 
hands; whoever were the instruments, he was the principal agent. And this 
made their case very sad, that God, even their own God, spoke concerning 
them, to pull down and to destroy. Now, 1. This was intended by him asa 
fatherly chastisement, and no other; ver. 11, “I will correct thee in measure,” 
or, according to judgment; with discretion, no more than thou deservest, nay, 
no more than thou canst well bear. What God does against his people is ina 
way of correction; and that correction is always moderated, and always pro- 
ceeds from love. “I will not leave thee altogether unpunished,” as thou art 
ready to think I should, because of thy relation to me. Note, A profession of 
religion, though never so plausible, will be far from securing to us impunity in 
sin. God is no respecter of persons, but will shew his hatred of sin wherever 
he finds it; and that he hates it most in those that are nearest to him. God 
here corrects his people for the multitude of their iniquity, and because their 
sins were increased, ver. 14,15. Are our sorrows multiplied at any time, and 
do they increase? We must acknowledge it is because our sins have been 
ninbeinnied, and they have increased. Iniquities grow in us, and therefore 
troubles grow upon us. But, 2. What God intended as a fatherly chastise- 
ment they and others interpreted as an act of hostility. They looked upon 
him as having “ wounded him with the wound of an enemy,” and “with the 
chastisement of a cruel one,” ver. 14, as if he had designed their ruin, and 
neither mitigated the correction nor had any mercy in reserve for them. It 
did indeed seem as if God had dealt thus severely with them, as if he had 
turned to be their enemy, and had fought against them, Jsa. Lxiii. 10. Job com- 
plains that God was become cruel to him, and multiplied his wounds. When 
troubles are great and long we have need carefully to watch over our own 
hearts, that we entertain not such hard thoughts as these of God, and his 
providence. His are the chastisements of a merciful one, not of a cruel one, 
however they may appear. 

Secondly. Their friends forsook them, and were shy of them. None of those 
who had courted them in their prosperity would take notice of them now in 
their distress, ver. 13. It is commonly thus when families go to decay; those 
hang off from them that had been their hangers-on. In two cases we are glad 
of the assistance of our friends, and need their service, 1. If we be impeached, 
accused, or reproached, our friends we expect should appear in vindication of 
us, should speak a good word for us when we cannot put on a face to speak for 
ourselves. But here there is none to plead thy cause, none to stand up in thy 
defence, none to intercede for thee with thine oppressors. Therefore God 
will plead their cause; for he might well wonder there was none to uphold a 
people that had been so much the favourites of heaven, Jsa. lxiii.5. 2. If we 
be sick, or sore, or wounded, we expect our friends should attend us, advise 
us, sympathize with us, and if occasion be, lend a hand for the applying of 
nealing medicines. But here there is none to do that, none to bind up thy 
wounds, and by counsels and comforts to make proper applications to thy 
case, Nay, ver. 11, “ All thy lovers have forgotten thee;” out of sight out of 
mind; instead of seeking thee, they forsake thee. Such as this has often been 
the case of religion, and serious godliness in the world. Those that from their 
education, profession, and hopeful beginnings, one might have expected should 
have been its friends and lovers, its patrons and protectors, desert it, forget it, 
and have nothing to say in its defence; nor will do any thing towards the 
healing of its wounds. Observe, “thy lovers have forgotten thee, for I have 
wounded thee.” When God is against a people, who will be for them? Who 
can be for them so as to do them any kindness? see Job xxx. 11. Now upon 
this account their case seemed desperate, and past relief; ver. 12, “Thy bruise 
is incurable, and thy wound is grievous ;” and ver. 15, “ Thy sorrow is incur- 
able,” that is, the condition of the Jews in captivity was such as no human 
power could redress the grievance of. There they were like a valley full of 
dead and dry bones, which nothing less than Omnipotence ean put life into. 
Who could imagine that a people so diminished, so impoverished, should ever 
be restored to their own land, and re-established there? So many were the 
agyravations of their calamity, that their sorrow would not admit of any alle- 
viation; but they seemed to be hardened in it, and their souls refused to be 
comforted, till Divine consolations proved strong ones, too strong to be borne 
down, even by the floods of grief that overwhelmed them. ‘Thy sorrow is 
incurable;” because thy sins, instead of being repented of, and forsaken, were 
increased. Note, Incurable griefs are owing to incurable lusts. Now, in this 
deplorable condition they were looked upon with disdain; ver. 17, “They 
called thee an outcast,” abandoned by all, abandoned to ruin; they said, “ This 
is Zion, whom no man seeketh after.” When they looked on the place where 
the city and temple had been built, they called that an outcast; now all was in 
ruins, there was no resort to it, no residence in it, none asked the way to Zion, 
as formerly, no man seeketh after it. When they looked on the people that 
formerly dwelt in Zion, but were now in captivity, (and we read of Zion 
dwelling with the daughter of Babylon, Zee. ii. 7,) they called them outcasts ; 
these are they who belong to Zion, and use to talk much of it, and weep at the 
remembrance of it, but no man seeketh after them, or inquires concerning 
tas “etapa It is often the lot of Zion to be deserted and despised by those 
about her, 

Thirdly. For all this God will work deliverance and salvation for them in 
due time. Though no other hand, nay, because no other hand, can cure their 
wound, his will and shall. 1. Though he seemed to stand at a distance from 
them, yet he assures them of his presence with them, his powerful and gracious 

yresence. “1 will save thee,” ver. 10; “Tam with thee to save thee,” ver. 11. 
Vhen they are in their troubles he is with them to save them from sinking 
under them. When the time is come for their deliverance he is with them, 
to be ready upon the first opportunity to save them out of their trouble. 
2. Though they were at a distance, remote from their own land, afar off in the 
land of their captivity, yet there shall salvation find them out, thence shall it 
fetch them, them and their seed; for they also shall be known among the 
Gentiles, and distinguished from them, that they may return, ver. 10. 3. Though 
they were now full of fears, and continually alarmed, yet the time shall come 
when they shall be in rest and quiet, safe and easy, and noue shall make them 
afraid, ver. 10. 4. ‘hough the nations into which they were dispersed should be 
brought to ruin, yet they should be preserved from that ruin; ver. 11, “Though 
L make a full end of the nations whither 1 have scattered thee,” and there 
might be danger of thy being lost among them, yet “I will not make a full end 
of thee.” It was promised that in the peace of these nations they should have 


xxx. 1. There is nothing to show whether this prophecy was 
written early or late in the captivity, but it was certainly written at 
a time of public depression and misgiving. This chapter and the 
next, however, form a continuous document. Some have supposed the 
date of the composition to be that of the approach of the Medo- 
Persian army against Babylon, but there is no good ground for the 
idea, 

xxx. 8. “His yoke” is the yoke of the foreign oppressor, conse- 
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peace, ch. xxix. 7; and yet in the destruction of these nations they should escape 
destruction. God’s church may sometimes be brought very low, but he will 
not make a full end of it, ch. v. 10, 18. 5. Though God correct them, and 
justly, for their sins, their manifold transgressions, and mighty sins, yet he will 
return in mercy to them, and even their sin shall not prevent their deliverance 
when God’s time is come. 6. Though their adversaries were mighty, Go 
will bring them down, and break their power; ver. 16, ‘‘ All that devour thee 
shall be devoured;” and thus Zion’s cause will be pleaded, and will be made to 
appear to all the world a righteous cause. ‘Thus Zion’s deliverance will be 
brought about by the destruction of her oppressors. And thus her enemies 
will be recompensed for all the injury they have done her. For there is a God 
that judgeth in the earth, a God to whom vengeance belongs; they shall every 
one of them, without exception, go into captivity, and they that now spoil thee, 
the day will come when they shall be a spoil. They that lead into captivity 
shall go into captivity, Rev. xiii. 10. This might serve to oblige the present 
conquerors to use their captives well; because the wheel would turn round, 
and the day would come when they also should be captives ; and let them do 
now as they would be done by, 7. Though the wound seem incurable, God 
will make a cure of it; ver. 17, “I will restore health unto thee.” Be the dis- 
ease never so dangerous, the patient is safe if God undertake the cure. * 

Fourthly. Upon the whole matter they are cautioned against inordinate fear 
and grief; for in these precious promises there is enough to silence both. 
1, They must not tremble, as those that have no hope, in the apprehension of 
future farther troubles that might threaten them; ver. 10, “Fear thou not, 
O my servant Jacob, neither be dismayed.” Note, Those that are God’s ser- 
yants must not give.way to disquieting fears, whatever difficulties and dangers 
may be before them. 2. They must not sorrow as those that have no hope, for 
the troubles which at présent they lie under; ver. 15, “ Why criest thou for 
thine affliction?” It is true thy carnal confidences fail thee; creatures are 
physicians of no value, but I will heal thy wound, and therefore, Why criest 
thou? Why dost thou fret and complain thus? It is for thy sin, ver, 14, 15; 
and therefore instead of repining thou shouldest be repenting: Wherefore 
should a man complain for the punishment of his sin? The issue will be good 
at last, and therefore rejoice in hope. 


18 Thus saith the Lorp; Behold, I will bring again the 
captivity of Jacob's tents, 
And have mercy on his dwellingplaces ; 
And the city shall be builded upon her own heap, 
And the palace shall remain after the manner thereof. 
19 And out of them shall proceed thanksgiving 
And the voice of them that make merry : 
And I will multiply them, and they shall not be few; 
I will also glorify them; and they shall not be small. 
Their children also shall be as aforetime, 
And their congregation shall be established before me, 
And i will punish all that oppress them. 
21 And their nobles shall be of themselves, 
And their governor shall proceed from the midst of them; 
And I will cause him to draw near, and he shall approach 
unto me: 
For who ¢s this that engaged his heart to approach unto 
Saith the Lorp. [me ? 
And ye shall be my people, 
And I will be your God. 
Behold, the whirlwind of the Lorp goeth forth with fury, 
A continuing whirlwind: it shall fall with pain upon the 
head of the wicked. s 
The fierce anger of the Lorp shall not return, until he 
have done 7¢, 
And until he have performed the intents of his heart: 
In the latter days ye shall consider it. 


We have here farther intimations of the favour God had in reserve for them, 
after the days of their calamity were over. It is promised, 

First. That the city and temple should be rebuilt, ver. 18. Jacob’s tents and 
his dwelling-place felt the effects of the captivity; for they lay in ruins when 
the inhabitants were carried away captives. But when they are returned the 
habitations shall be repaired, and raised up out of their ruins; and therein 


20 


God will have mercy upon their dwelling-places that had been monuments of © 


his justice. “Then the city” of Jerusalem “shall be built upon her own heap,” 
her own hill, though it be no better than a ruinous heap. The situation was un- 
exceptionable, and therefore it shall be rebuilt upon the same spot of ground. 
He that can make of a city a heap, Jsa. xxv. 1, can when he pleaseth make of a 
heap a city again. ‘The palace, that is, the temple, God’s palace, “shall remain 
after the manner thereof;” it shall be built after the old model; and the 
service of God shall be constantly kept up there, and attended as formerly. 

Secondly. That the sacred feasts should again be solemnized, ver. 19. Out of 
the city, and the temple, and all the dwelling-places of Jacob, “shall proceed 
thanksgiving, and the voice of them that make merry.” They shall go with 
expressions of joy to the temple service, and with the like shall return from it. 
Observe, The voice of thanksgiving is the same with the voice of them that 
make merry; for whatever is the matter of our soy should be the matter of our 
praise. “Is any merry? let him sing psalms.” hat makes us cheerful, let it 
make us thankful; serve the Lord with gladness. 

Thirdly. That the people should be multiplied and increased, and made con- 
siderable; “They shall not be few—they shall not be small,” but shall become 
numerous and illustrious, and make a figure among the nations, for I will 
multiply them, and I will glorify them; it is for the honour of the church to 
have many added to it that shall be saved. ‘This would make them to be of 
some weight among their neighbours. Let a people be never so much diminished 


and despised, God can multiply and glorify them, They shall be restored to” 


quently “thy neck”’ must be the neck of the Jewish people personi- 

fied. So “thy bonds” are the bonds of the Jews, who, by a not un- 

usual change of person, are in the last clause spoken of as “him.” 
xxx. 9. ‘I'he natural sense of this is that the Jews should serve the 


Lord and their own king, here called David. It is admitted that the 
term David at least implies a king of his family, but no such kinghas 


occupied the Jewish throne. Has the prophecy then failed? Zerub- 


babel has been suggested, but he was not a king. The Jews undere 
“i 
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their furmer honour; their children shall be as aforetime, playing in the 
streets, Zec. viii. h; they shall inherit their parents’ estates and honour, as 
formerly. And their congregation shall, both in civil and sacred things, be 
established before me. ‘There shall be a constant succession of faithful magis- 
trates in the congregation of the elders to establish that, and of faithful wor- 
shippers in the congregation of the saints. As one generation passeth away 
another shall be raised up, and so the congregation shall be established 
before God. 

Fourthly. That they shall be blessed with a good government, ver. 21. Their 
nobles sndledyes shall be of themselves, of their own nation, and they shall no 
longer be ruled by strangers and enemies; ‘‘ Their governor shall proceed from 
the midst of them,” shall be one that has been a sharer with them in the afflie- 
tions of their captive state. And this has reference to Christ our governor, 
David our king, ver. 9. He is of ourselves, in all things made like unto his 
brethren; ‘Sand I will cause him to draw near.” This may be understood 
either, 1. Of the people, Jacob and Israel. I will cause them to draw near to 
me in the temple service, as formerly; to come into covenant with me, as my 
hays ver. 22; to approach to me in communion; for who hath engaged his 

eart, made a covenant with it, and brought it into bonds, to approach unto 
me? How few are there that do so! None can do it but by the special grace 
of God, causing them to draw near. Note, Whenever we a avoeth to God in 
any holy ordinance we must engage our hearts to do it; the heart must be pre- 
pared for the duty, employed in it, and kept close to it. The heart is the main 
thing that God looks at and requires; but it is deceitful, and will start aside, 
if a great deal of care and pains be not taken to engage it, to bind this sacrifice 
with cords. r, 2. It may be understood of the governor; for it is a single 
person that is spoken of. Their governor shall be duly called to his office, 
shall draw near to God, to consult him upon all occasions. God will cause him 
to approach to him, for otherwise who would engage to take care of so weak a 
people, and let this ruin come under their hand? But when God has work to 
do, though attended with many discouragements, he will raise up instruments 
to doit. But it looks farther to Christ; to him as Mediator. ote, Ist. The 
proper work and office of Christ, as Mediator, is to draw near and approach 
unto God; not for himself only, but for us, and in our name and stead, as the 
high priest of our profession. The priests are said to draw nigh to God 
Lev: x. 33 xxi. 17. oses drew near, Hx. xx. 21. 2nd. God the Father did 
cause Jesus Christ thus to draw near and approach to him as Mediator. He 
commanded and appointed him to do it; he sanctified and sealed him, anointed 
him for this purpose, and accepted of him, and declared himself well pleased in 
him. 3rd. Jesus Christ, being caused by the Father to approach unto him as 
Mediator, did engage his heart to do it, that is, he bound and obliged himself 
to it, undertook for his heart, so some read it, for his soul, that in the fulness 
of time it should be made an offering for sin. His own voluntary susception in 
compliance with his Father’s will, and in compassion to fallen man, engaged 
him, and then his own honour kept him to it. It also intimates that he was 
hearty and resolute, free and cheerful in it, and made nothing of the difficulties 
that lay in his way, Jsa. Ixiii. 3—5. 4th. Jesus Christ was in all this truly won- 
derful. We may well ask with admiration, Who is this that thus engageth his 
heart to such an undertaking ? 

Fifthly. That they shall be taken again into covenant with God, according to 
the covenant made with their fathers; ver. 22, “ Ye shall be my people;” and 
tt is God’s good work in us that makes us to him a people, a people for his 
name, Acts xv. 14; “And I will be your God,” and it is his good will to us that 
% the summary of that part of the covenant. 

Sixthly. That their enemies shall be reckoned with and brought down; 
ver. 20, “ I will punish all that oppress them;” so that it shall appear to alla 
dangerous thing to touch God’s anointed, Ps. ev. 15. The last two verses come 
under this head, “ The whirlwind of the Lord shall fall with pain upon the 
head of the wicked.” These two verses we had before, ch. xxiii. 19, 20; there 
they were a denunciation of God’s wrath against the wicked hypocrites in 
Israel; here, against the wicked oppressors of Israel. The expressions exactly 
agreeing speak the same with that, Jsa. li. 22, 23, “I will take the cup of 
trembling out of thy hand, and put it into the hand of them that_afflict thee.” 
The wrath of God against the wicked is here represented to be, 1. Very 
terrible, like a whirlwind, surprising, and irresistible. 2. Very grievous; it 
shall fall with pain upon their heads, they shall be as ill hurt as frightened. 
3. It shall pursue them. Whirlwinds use to be short, but this shall be a con- 
tinuing whirlwind. 4. It shall accomplish that for which it is sent; “the 
anger of the Lord shall not return till he have done it.” The purposes of his 
wrath, as well as the purposes of his love, will all be fulfilled. He will perform 
the intents of his heart. And, 5. Those that will not lay this to heart now 
will then be unable to put off the thoughts of it; “In the latter days ye shall 
consider it,” when it will be too late to prevent it. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


This chapter goes on with the good words and comfortable words which we had in the 
eee: before, for the encouragement of the captives, assuring them that God would 
in due time return them or their children to their own land, and make them a great 
and happy nation again; especially by sending them the Messiah, in whose kingdom 
and grace many of these promises were to have their fullaccomplishment. I. They shall 
be restored to peace, and honour, and joy, and great plenty, ver. I—14. II. Their sor- 
row for the loss of their children shall be at an end, ver. 15—17,. III. They shall repent 
of their sins, and God will graciously accept them in their repentance, ver. ]18—20. 
IV. They shall be multiplied and increased, both their children and their cattle, and 
not be cut off and diminished as they had been, ver. 2I—30. V. God will renew his 
covenant with them, and enrich it with spiritual blessings, ver. 31—34. VI. These 
blessings shall be secured to theirs after them, even to the spiritual seed of Israel] for 
ever, ver. 35—37. VII. As an earnest of this, the city of Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, 
ver. 388—40. These exceeding great and precious promises were firm foundations of 
hope, and full fountains of joy, to the poor captives; and we also may apply them to 
ourselves, and mix faith with them. 


T the same time, saith the Lorn, 
Will I be the God of all the families of Israel, 
And they shall be my people. 
2 Thus saith the Lorp, 
The people which were left of the sword found grace in 
the wilderness; 
£ven Israel, when I went to cause him to rest. 
8 The Lorp hath appeared of old unto me, saying, 
Yea, 1 have loved thee with an everlasting love : 


stood it of the Messiah, as the Targum shows; and this has been the 
predominant explanation among both Jews and Christians. (Compare 
with this Ezek. xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 24; Hosea iii. 5.) 

xxx. 11. The kingdoms to whom the Hebrews were subject have, 
in effect, all disappeared, and the nationalities of the peoples have 
long been lost. But amid the changes, and interminglings, and perish- 

of nations, the Jews have preserved their identity. 

xxx. 21. This remarkable and emphatic verse is too feebly ren- 
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Therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn thee. 
4 Again I will build thee, 
And thou shalt be built, O virgin of Israel : 
Thou shalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, 
And shalt go forth in the dances of them that make 


merry 
5 Thou shalt yet plant vines upon the mountains of 
Samaria : (things, 


The planters shall plant, and shall eat ¢hem as common 
6 For there shall be a day, 
That the watchmen upon the mount Ephraim shell cry. 
Arise ye, and let us go up to Zion 
Unto the Lorp our God. 
7 For thus saith the Lorp; 
Sing with gladness for Jacob, 
And shout among the chief of the nations : 
Publish ye, praise ye, and say, 
O Lor», save thy people, the remnant of Israel. 
8 Behold, I will bring them from the north country, 
And gather them from the coasts of the earth, 
And with them the blind and the lame, 
The woman with child and her that travaileth with child 
together - 
A great company shall return hither 
9 They shall come with weeping, 
And with supplications will I lead them: 
I will cause them to walk by the rivers of waters 
In a straight way, wherein they shall not stumble : 
For I am a father to Israel, 
And Ephraim 7s my firstborn. 


God here assures his people 

First. That he will again take them into a covenant relation to himself, from 
which they seemed to have been cut off. At the same time when God’s anger 
breaks out against the wicked, ch. xxx. 24, his own people shall be owned by 
him as the children of his love; “I will be the God,” that is, I will shew myself 
to be “the God of all the families of Israel,” ver. 1, not of the two tribes only, 
but of all the tribes; not of the house of Aaron only, and the families of Levi, 
but of all their families. Not only their state in generai, but their particular 
families, and the interests of them, shall have the benefit of a special relation 
to God. Note, The families of good people, in their family capacity, may 
apply themselves to God, and stay themselves upon him as their God. If we 
and our houses serve the Lord, we and our houses shall be protected and 
blessed by him, Pr. iii. 33. 

Secondly. That he will do for them in bringing them out of Babylon, as he 
had done for their fathers when he delivered them out of Egypt, and as he had 
purposed to do when he first took them to be his people. Te puts them in 
mind what he did for their fathers when he brought them out of Egypt, ver. 2. 
They were then, as these were, a people left of the sword, that sword of 
Pharaoh with which he cut off all the male children as soon as they were born, 
a bloody sword indeed they had narrowly eseaped, and that sword with whieh 
he threatened to cut them oft when he pursued them to the Red sea. They 
were then in the wilderness, where they seemed to be lost and forgotten, as 
these were now in a strange land, and yet they found grace in God’s sight, 
were owned and highly honoured by him, and blessed with wonderful instances 
of his peculiar favour, and he was at this time going to cause them to rest in 
Canaan. Note, When we are brought very low, and insuperable difficulties 
appear in the way of our deliverance, it is good to remember that it has been 
so with the church formerly, and yet it has been raised up from its low estate. 
and has got to Canaan through all the hardships of a wilderness; and Go 
is still the same. 2. They put him in mind of what God had done for their 
fathers, intimating that they now saw not such signs, and were ready to ask, 
as Gideon did, Where are all the wonders that our fathers told us of? ver. 3, 
It is true “the Lord hath appeared of old unto me,” in Egypt, in the wilder- 
ness, hath appeared with me and for me, hath been seen in his glory as my 
God. The years of ancient times were glorious years, but now it is otherwise ; 
what good will it do us that he appeared of old to us, when now he is a God 
that hides himself from us? Jsa. xlv. 15. Note, It is hard to take comfort from 
former smiles, under present frowns. 3. To this he answers with assurance 
of the constancy of his love; “ Yea, I have loved thee,” not only with an ancient 
love, but with an everlasting love, a love that, shall never fail, however the 
comforts of it may for a time be suspended. It is an everlasting love, therefore 
have I extended or drawn out lovingkindness unto thee also, as well as to 
thine ancestors. Or, With lovingkindness have I drawn thee to myself as thy 
God, from all the idols to which thou hadst turned aside. Note, It is the 
happiness of those who are through grace interested in the love of God, that 
it ig an everlasting love; from everlasting in the counsels of it to everlasting 
in the continuance and consequences of it; and that nothing can aerate them 
from that love; and those whom God loves with this love he will draw them 
into covenant and communion with himself by the influences of his Spirit upon 
their souls; he will draw them with lovingkindness, with the cords of men and 
bands of love, than which no attraction can be more powerful. — 

Thirdly. That he will again form them into a people, and giva them a very 
joyful settlement in their own land, ver. 4,5. Is the church of God his house 
his temple? Is it now in ruins? It is so; but, “ Again | will build thee, and 
thou shalt be built.” Are the parts of this building cispareedt They shall be 
collected and put together again, each in its place. If God undertake to build 
them they shall be built, whatever opposition may be given to it. Is Israel 
a beautiful virgin? Is she now stripped of her ornaments, and reduced toa 
melancholy state? She is so; but “thou shalt again be adorned” and made fine, 


dered by our translators. The Hebrew for “nobles” is not plural 
but singular, and denotes a mighty or illustrious one--the one 
immediately after called a “governor” or ruler. Moreover, the 
words for “ engaged his heart” have been better translated “ pledged 
his heart.” Many critics have explained this of Christ in his media- 
torial capacity. He had been before predicted as a king (verse 9), 
and now he is foretold as a priest. 

xxxi. 1, Here, once again, Israel is introduced as the object of 
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adorned with thy tabrets or timbrels; the ornaments of thy chamber, and 
made merry. ‘They shall resume their harps, which had been hung upon the 
willow-trees, shall tune them, and shall themselves be in tune to make use of 
them. ‘They shall be adorned with their tabrets, for now their mirth and 
music shall be seasonable; it shall be a proper time for it. God in his pro- 
vidence shall call them to it, and then it shall be an ornament to them; 
whereas tabrets, at a time of common calamity, when God called to mourn- 
ing, were a shame to them. Or it may refer to their use of tabrets in the 
solemnizing of their religious feasts, and their going forth in dances then, as 
the daughters of Shiloh, Jud. xxi. 19,21. And then our mirth is indeed an 
ornament to us, when we serve God and honour him with it. Is the joy of the 
city maintained by the products of the country? It is so, and therefore it is 
promised, ver. 5, * ‘hou shalt yet plant vines upon the mountains of Samaria ;” 
which had been the head city of the kingdom of Israel, in opposition to that 
of Judah; but they shall now be united, #ze. xxxvii. 22. And there shall be 
such a perfect peace and security, that men shall apply themselves wholly to 
the improvement of their ground; y 
soldiers coming to eat the fruits of what they had planted, or to pluck it up; 
but they themselves shall eat them freely, as common things, not forbidden 
fruits, not forbidden by the law of God, as they were till the fifth year, 
Lev. xix. 13—15; not forbidden by the owners, because there shall be such 
plenty as to yield enough for all, for each. 

Fourthly. That they shall have liberty and opportunity to worship God in 
the ordinances of his own appointment, and shall have both invitations and 
inclinations to do so; ver. 6, ‘* There shall bea day,” and a glorious day it will 
be, “ when the watchmen upon mount Ephraim,” that are sent to stand sentinel 
there to give notice of the approach of the enemy, finding that all is very quiet, 
and there is no appearance of danger, shall desire fur a time to be discharged 
from their post, that they may go up to Zion, to praise God for the public 
peace. Or the watchmen that tend the vineyards, spoken of ver. 5, shall stir 
up themselves, and one another, and all their neighbours, to go and keep the 
solemn feasts at Jerusalem. Now this implies that the service of God shall 
be again set up in Zion, that there shall be a general resort to it, with much 
affection and mutual excitement, as in David’s time, Ps. exxii.1. But that 
which is most observable here is that the watchmen of Ephraim are forward 
to promote the worship of God at Jerusalem, whereas, when time was, the 
watchman of Ephraim was hatred against the house of his God, Hos. ix. 8; 
and, instead of inviting people to Zion, laid snares for those that set their faces 
thitherward, Hos. v.1. Note, God can make those who have been enemies 
to religion, and the true worship of God, to become encouragers of it, and 
leaders in it. This promise was to have its full accomplishment in the days 
of the Messiah, when the Gospel should be preached to all these countries, and 
a general invitation thereby given unto the church of Christ, of which Zion 
was a type. 

Fifthly. That God shall have the glory, and the church both the honour and 
comfort, of this blessed change; ver. 7, *‘ Sing with gladness for Jacob ;” that 
is, let all her friends and well-wishers rejoice with her, Deu. xxxii. 43; “ Re- 
jvice ye Gentiles with his people,” Rom. xv. 10. The restoration of Jacob 
will be taken notice of by all the neighbours, it will be matter of joy to them 


all, and they shall all join with Jacob in his joys, and thereby pay him respect, ! 


and put a reputation upon him. Even the chief of the nations, that make the 
greatest figure, shall think it an honour to them to congratulate the restora- 
tion of Jacob, and shall do themselves the honour to send their ambassadors 
on that errand. “ Publish ye, praise ye;” in publishing these tidings, praise 
the God of Israel, praise the Israel of God, speak honourably of both. The 
publishers of the Gospel must do it with praise; and therefore it is often 
spoken of in the Psalms as mingled with praises, Ps. lxvii. 2,3; xevi. 2,3. What 
we either bring to others or take to ourselves the comfort of, we must be sure 
to give God the praise of ; “ Praise ye, and say, O Lord, save thy people;” that 
is, perfect their salvation, go on to save the remnant of Israel that are yet in 
bondage, as Ps. exxvi. 3,4. Note, When we are praising God for what he has 
done we must eall upon him for the future favours which his church is in need 
and expectation of. 
glory; he takes it so. 3 
Sixthly. That in order to a happy settlement in their own land they shall have 
a joyful return out of the land of their captivity, and a very comfortable 
passage homeward, ver. 8,9. And this beginning of mercy should be to them 
a pledge of all the other blessings here promised. 1. Though they are scattered 
to places far remote, yet they shall be brought together from the north 
country, and from the coasts of the earth; wherever they are God will find 
them out. 2. Though many of them are very unfit for travel, yet that shall 
be no hindrance to them. The blind and the lame shall come; such a good-will 
shall they have to their journey, and such a good heart upon it, that they shall 
not make their blindness and lameness an excuse for staying where they are. 
Their companions will be ready to hel 
legs to the lame, as good Christians waehe to be to one another in their travels 
heavenward, Job xxix. 15. But, above all, their God will help them; and let 
none plead he is blind that has God for his guide; or lame that has God for 
his strength, The women with child are heavy, and it is not fit they should 
undertake such a journey, much less those that travail with child; and yet, 
when it is to return to Zion, neither the one nor the other shall make any 
difficulty of it. Note, When God calls we must not plead any inability to 
come; for he that calls us will help us, will strengthen us. 3. Though they 
seem to be diminished, and to become few in numbers, yet when they come all 
together they shall be a great company; and so will God’s spiritual Israel be, 
when there shall be a general rendezvous of them, though now they are but a 
little flock, 4, Though their return will be matter of joy to them, yet prayers 
and tears will be both their stores and their artillery; ver. 9, “They shall 
come with weeping, and with supplication,’ weeping for sin, supplication for 
pardon; for the goodness of God shall lead them to repentance, and they 
shall weep with more bitterness, and more tenderness for sin, when they are 
delivered out of their captivity than ever they did when they were groaning 
under it, Weeping and praying do well together; tears put life into prayers, 
and express the liveliness of them, and prayers help to wipe away tears. With 
favours will I lead them,’ so the margin reads it; in their journey they shall 
be compassed with God’s favours, the fruits of his favour. 5. Though they 
have a perilous journey, yet they shall be safe under a Divine conduct and 
convoy. Is the country they pass through dry and thirsty? “I will cause 
them to walk by the rivers of waters,” not the waters of a landflood, which 
fail in summer. Is it a wilderness where there is no road, no track? I will 
cause them to walk in a straight way, which they shall not miss. Is it a rough 
and rocky country? Yet they shall not stumble. Note, Whithersoever God 
gives his people a clear call, he will either find them or make them a ready 
way; and while we are following providence we may be sure providence will 
not be wanting tous. And, 6. Here is a reason given why God will take all 
this care of his people; “for I am a father to Israel,” a father that begat him, 
and therefore will maintain him, that have the care and compassion of a father 
for him, Ps. ciii. 13. “And Ephraim is my first-born,” even Ephraim, that. 
having gone astray from God, was no more worthy to be called a son, yet shall 
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be owned as a first-born, particularly dear, and heir of a double portion of 
blessings. The same reason that was given for their release out of Egypt is 
given for their release out of Babylon; they are freeborn. and therefore must 
not be enslaved; are born to God, and therefore must nst be the servants of 
men; 2, iv. 22, 23, “Israel is my son, my first-born, let my son go, that he 
may serve me.” If we take God for our father, and join ourselves to the 
church of the first-born, we may be assured thay we shall want nothing that 
is good for us. 


10 Hear the word of the Lorp, O ye nations, 

And declare i¢ in the isles afar off, and say, 

He that scattered Israel] will gather him, 

And keep him, as a shepherd doth his flock. 

For the Lorp hath redeemed Jacob, 

And ransomed him from the hand of him that was 
stronger than he. 

Therefore they shall come and sing in the height of Zion, 

And shall flow together to the goodness of the Lorp, 

For wheat, and for wine, and for oil, 

And for the young of the flock, and of the herd: 

And their soul shall be as a watered garden ; 

And they shall not sorrow any more at ail 
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13 Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, 

Both young men and old together: 

For | will turn their mourning into joy, 

And will comfort them, and make them rejoice from 
their sorrow. 

And I will satiate the soul of the priests with fatness, 

And my people shall be satisfied with my goodness, saith 
the Lorp. 

Thus saith the Lorp ; 

A voice was heard in Ramah, 

Lamentation, and bitter weeping ; 

Rahel weeping for her children [were not 

Refused to be comforted for her children, because they 

Thus saith the Lorp ; 

Refrain thy voice from weeping, 

And thine eyes from tears: 

For thy work shall be rewarded, saith the Lorp, 

And they shall come again from the land of the enemy 

And there is hope in thine end, saith the Lorp, 

That thy children shall come again to their own border. 


This paragraph is much to the same purpose with the last, publishing to the 
world, as well as to the church, the purposes of God’s love concerning his 
people. This is a “word of the Lora,” which the nations must hear, for it is 
a prophecy of a work of the Lord, which the nations cannot but take notice 
of; let them hear the prophecy that they may the better understand and im- 
prove the performance. And let them that hear it themselves declare it to 
others, “declare it in the isles afar off;” it will be a piece of news that will 
spread all the world over. It will look very great in history, let us see how it 
looks in prophecy. It is foretold, 

First. That those that are dispersed shall be brought together again from 
their dispersions. He that scattered Israel will gather him, for he knows 
whither he scattered them, and therefore where to find them, ver. 10. Una 
eademque manus vulnus opemque tulit,—‘ The hand that inflicted the wound 
shall heal it.’ And when he has gathered him into one body, one fold, he will 
keep him as a shepherd doth his flock from being scattered again. 

Secondly. That those that are sold and alienated shall be redeemed and 
brought back, ver. 11. Though the enemy that had got ecmreys of him was 
stronger than he, yet the Lord, who is stronger than all, hath redeemed and 
hes ep eh him, not by price, but by power, as of old out of the Egyptian’s 
Wudas. as 
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promise. Not only was Judah to be restored, but Israel also, as will 
be seen by referring only to verses 3, 4, and 10 of the preceding 
chapter, and is implied wherever Jacob alone is named. 

xxxi. 2. The wilderness here referred to is by some thought to be 
the one traversed after the Egyptian bondage; but others under- 
stand it to mean the Arabian desert, which the exiles, returning from 
Babylon, would have to cross. It may point to both. 

xxxi. 4, The tabret, or timbrel, seems to have most nearly re- 
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sembled the tambourine, and was, like it, commonly played by 
women. 

xxxi. 5. According to the law (Lev. xix. 2325) the fruit of young 
trees was not to be eaten during the first three years; it was to be 
consecrated to God the fourth year; in the fifth year it might be 
used as common food. For this common use there was a peculiar 


Hebrew phrase, which occurs in Deut. xx. 6, xxviii. 30, and in the © 


verse before us. The whole verse implies long peaceful possession. ~ 
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Thirdly. That with tneir liberty they shall have plenty and joy, and God 
shall be honoured and served with it, ver. 12, 13. When they are returned 
to their own land, “ they shall come and sing in the high place of Zion;” on 
the top of that holy mountain they shall sing to the praise and glory of God. 
We read they did so when the foundation of the temple was laid there; they 
“sang together, praising and giving thanks to the Lord,” Hzr. iii. 11. They 
shall “flow together to the goodness of the Lord;” that is, they shall flock in 
great numbers, and with great forwardness and cheerfulness, as streams of 
water, “to the goodness of the Lord;” that is, to the temple, where he causeth 
his goodness to pass before his people. They shall come together in solemn 
assemblies, to praise him for his goodness, and to pray for the fruits of it, and 
the continuance of it; they shall come to bless him for his goodness, in giving 
them wheat, and wine, and oi}, and the young of the flock, and of the herd, which, 
now they have obtained their freedom, they have an incontested property in, 
and the quiet and barge tis enjoyment of; and which therefore they honour 
God with the firstfruits of, and out of which they bring offerings to his altar. 
Note, It is comfortable to observe the goodness of the Lord in the gifts of 
common providence, and even in them to taste covenant-love. And having 
plenty, plenty out of want and scarcity, they shall greatly rejoice; “ their sou 
shall be as a watered garden,” flourishing and fruitful, Zsa. lviii. 11, pleasant 
and fragrant, and abounding in all good things. Note, Our souls are never 
valuable as gardens but when they are watered with the dews of God’s Spirit 
and grace. It is a precious promise that follows, and which will not have its 
fll accomplishment any where on this side the height of the heavenly Zion, 
that they “shall not sorrow any more at all;” for it is only in that New Jeru- 
salem that “all tears shall be wiped away,” Rev. xxi. 4. However, so far it 
was fulfilled to the returned captives, that they had not any more those causes 
for sorrow that they had had; and therefore, ver. 13, young men and old shall 
rejoice together; so grave shall the young men be in their joys as to keep com- 
pany with the old men, and so transported shall the old men be as to associate 
with the young. Salva res est, saltat senex,— The state prospers, and the aged 
danee.’ God will “turn their mourning into joy,” their fasts into solemn 
feasts, Zec. viii. 19. It was in the return out of Babylon that they who sowed 
in tears were made to reap in joy, Ps. exxvi. 5,6. Those are comforted indeed 
whom God comforts, and may forget their troubles when he makes them to 
rejoice from their sorrow; not only rejoice after it, but rejoice from it. Their 
joy shall borrow lustre from their sorrow, which shall serve us a foil to it; and 
the more they think of their troubles the more shall they rejoice in their 
deliverance. 

Fourthly. That both the ministers and those they minister to shall have 
abundant satisfaction in what God gives them; ver. 14, “I will satiate the soul 
of the priests with fatness,” that is, There shall be such plenty of sacrifices 
brought to the altar, that they who live upon the altar shall live very com- 
fortably. They and their families shall be satiated with fatness, they shall have 
enough, and that of the best; and “ my people shall be satistied with my good- 
ness,” and shall think there is epeugt in that to make them happy; and so 
there is. God's people have an abundant satisfaction in God’s goodness, 
though they have but little of this world. Let them he satisfied of God’s 
lovingkindness and they will be satisfied with it, and desire no more to make 
them happy. All this is applicable to the spiritual blessings which the re- 
deemed of the Lord enjoy by Jesus Christ, infinitely more valuable than corn, 
and wine, and oil, and the satisfaction of soul which they have in the enjoy- 
ment of them. 

Fifthly. That those particularly who had been in sorrow for the loss of their 
children that were carried into captivity, should have that surrow turned into 
joy apan their return, ver. 15—17. Here we have, 

1. The sad lamentation which the mothers made for the loss of their chil- 
dren, ver. 15. “In R®mah was there a voice heard” at the time when the general 
captivity was, nothing but “lamentation and bitter weeping,” more there than 
in other places, because there Nebuzaradan had the general rendezvous of his 
captives, as appears ch. xl. 1, where we find him sending Jeremiah back from 
Ramah. Rachel is there said to weep for her children. The sepulchre of 
Rachel was between Ramah and Bethlehem. Benjamin, one of the two tribes, 
and Ephraim, head of the ten tribes, were both descendants from Rachel. 
She had but two sons, the elder of which was one for whom his father grieved 
and “refused to be comforted,” Gen. xxxvii. 35; the other she herself called 
Benoni, the ‘son of my surrow.’ Now the inhabitants of Ramah did in like 
manner grieve for their sons and their daughters that were carried away, as 
1 Sam. xxx. 6, and such a voice of lamentation was there as, to speak poeti- 
cully, might even have raised Rachel out of her grave, to mourn with them. 
The tender parents even “refused to be comforted for their children, because 
they were not,” were not with them, but were in the hands of their enemies; 
they were never likely to see them more. This is applied by the evangelists to 
the great mourning that was at Bethlehem, for the murder of the infants there 
by Herod, Mat. ii. 17, 18; and this scripture is said to be then fulfilled. They 
wept for them and would not be comforted, supposing the case would not 
admit any ground of comfort, because they were not. ote, Surrow for the 
loss of children cannot but be great sorrow, especially if we so far mistake as 
to think they are not. 

2. Seasonable comfort administered to them in reference hereunto, ver. 16, 17. 
They are advised to moderate that sorrow, and to set bounds to it; “ Refrain 
thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes from tears.” We are not forbidden to 
mourn in such acase. Allowances are made for natural affection, but we must 
not suffer our sorrow to run into an extreme, to hinder our joy in God, or take 
us off from our duty to him. Thoney we mourn we must not murmur, nor must 
we resolve, as Jacob did, to go to the grave in mourning : and to repress inordi- 
nate grief we must consider that there is hopein our end; hope that there will be 
an end, the trouble will not last always; that it will bea happy end, the end 
will be peace. Note, It ought to support us under our troubles that we have 
reason to hope they will end well. The righteous has hope in his death; that 
will be the blessed period of his griefs and the blessed passage to his joys. 
‘There is hope for thy posterity, so some read it; though thou mayest not live 
to see these glorious days thyself, there is hopes that thy posterity shall. 
Though one eager wt falls in the wilderness, the next shall enter Canaan. 
Two things thou mayest comfort peed with the hope of: Ist. The reward 
of thy work; Thy suffering work shall be rewarded. The comforts of the deli- 
verance shall be sufficient to balance all the grievances of the captivity. God 
makes his people glad according to the days wherein he has afflicted them, and 
so there is a proportion between the joys and the sorrows, as between the 
reward and the work. The glory to be revealed, which the saints hope for 
in their end, will abundantly countervail the sufferings of this paeers time, 
Rom. viii. 18. 2nd. The restoration of thy children; “They shall come again 
from the land of the enemy,” ver. 16; they “shall come again to their own 
border,” ver. 17. There is hope that children at a distance may be brought 
home; Jacob had a comfortable meeting with Joseph, after he had despaired 
of ever seeing him. ‘There is hope concernin children removed by death, 
that they shall return to their own border, to the happy lot assigned them in 
the resurrection; a lot in the heavenly Canaan, that border of his sanctuary. 
We shall see reason to repress our grief for the death of our children, that are 


xxxi. 6. Judah and Israel would worship together at Jerusalem. 
The ancient custom of summoning people to their devotions by means 
of watchmen is still retained in one form among the Mahometans 
by criers from the mosques. 

xxxi. 15. Upon this verse we simply give the remark of Dr. 
Henderson :— Ramah, the town here mentioned, was situated in 
the tribe of Benjamin, on the east of the great northern road, at the 
distance of two hours’ journey from Jerusalem. By a beautiful 
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taken into covenant with God, when we consider the hopes we have of their 
resurrection to eternal life; they are not lost, but gone before. 


18 I have surely heard Ephraim bemoaning himself ¢hws ; 
Thou hast chastised me, [yote: 
And I was chastised, as a bullock unaccustomed fu (he 


Turn thou me, and I shall be turned ; 
For thou art the Lorp my God. 


19 Surely, after that I was turned, I repented ; 
And after that I was instructed, I smote upon my thigh: 
I was ashamed, yea, even confounded, 
Because I did bear the reproach of my youth 
20 /s Ephraim my dear son ? 
Is he a pleasant child ? 
For since I spake against him, 
I do earnestly remember him still : 
Therefore my bowels are troubled for him ; 
I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the Lorp. 
21 Set thee up waymarks, 
Make thee high heaps: 
Set thine heart toward the highway, 
Even the way which thou wentest : 
Turn again, O virgin of Israel, 
Turn again to these thy cities. [ter ? 
22 How long wilt thou go about, O thou backsliding daugh- 
For the Lorp hath created a new thing in the earth, 
A woman shall compass a man. 
23 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
As yet they shall use this speech in the land of Judah 
And in the cities thereof, when I shall bring again their 
captivity ; 
The Lorp bless thee, O habitation of justice, avd moun- 
tain of holiness. 
24 And there shall dwell in Judah itself, and in all the cities 
thereof together, 
Husbandmen, and they ¢hat go forth with flocks. 
25 For I have satiated the weary soul, 
And T have replenished every sorrowful soul. 
26 Upon this I awaked, and beheld ; 


And my sleep was sweet unto me. 


We have here, 

First. Ephraim’s repentance, and return to God. Not only Judah, but 
Ephraim, the ten tribes, shall be restored, and therefore shall thus be ake 
pared and qualified for it; Hos. xiv. 8, “Ephraim shall say, What have I to 
do any more witli idols?” Ephraim the penne is here spoken of as a single 
person, to denote their unanimity; they shall be as one man in their repent- 
ance, and shall glorify God in it with one mind and one mouth, one and all. 
It is likewise thus expressed that it might be the better accommodated to 
particular penitents, for whose direction and encouragement this passage is 
intended. phraim is here brought in weeping for sin, perhaps because 
Ephraim, the person from whom that tribe had its denomination, was a man 
of a tender spirit, mourned for his children many days, } Chr. vii. 21, 22, and 
sorrow for sin is compared to that for an only son. This penitent is here 
brought in, 1. Bemoaning himself and the miseries of his present case. True 
penitents do thus bemoan themselves. 2. Accusing himself, laying a load 
upon himself, as a sinner, a great sinner. He chargeth upon himself in the 
first place that sin which his conscience told him he was more especially guilty 
of at this time, and that was impatience under correction. “ Thou hast chastised 
me ;” I have been under the rod, and I needed it, I deserved it. I was justly 
chastised, chastised as a bullock who had never felt the goad, if he had not first 
rebelled against the yoke. True penitents look upon their afflictions as fatherly 
chastisements ; “Thou hast chastised me, and I was chustised;” that is, it was 
well I was chastised, otherwise 1 had been undone; it did me good, or at least 
was intended to do me good, and yet I have been impatient under it. Or it 
may speak his unaffectedness under the affliction; “Thou hast chastised me, and 
I was chastised,” that was all; not, | was awakened by it and quickened by it: 
Ilooked no farther than the chastisement. Ihave been under the chastise- 
ment “as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke,” unruly and unmanageable, 
kicking against the pricks, “like a wild bull in a net,” /sa. li. 20, This is the 
sin he finds himself guilty of now; but, ver. 19, he reflects upon his former sins 
and looks as far back as the days of his youth. The discovery of one sin should 

ut us upon searching out more. Now he remembers the reproach of his youth; 
Bobrain as a people reflects upon the miscarriages of their ancestors, when 
they were first formed into a people. It is applicable to particular persons. 
Note, The sin of our youth was the reproach of our youth, and we ought often 
to remember it against ourselves, and to bear it in a penitential sorrow and 
shame. 3. He is here brought in angry at himself, having a holy indignation at 
himself for his sin and folly. He smote upon his thigh, as the publican upon 
his breast ; he was even amazed at himself and at his own stupidity and for- 
wardness; he was ashamed, yea, even confounded, could not with any confi- 
dence look up to God, nor with any comfort reflect upon himself. 4. He is here 
recommending himself to the mercy and grace of God. He tinds he is bent te 
backslide from God, and cannot by any power of his own keep himself close 


figure, Rachel, the mother of the Ephraimites, who was buried at this 
place, is personified, and represented as risen from her grave, and 
bitterly lamenting the absence of her descendants, who had all been 
carried into exile. As her death took place during Jacob’s journey 
from Padan-aram to Mamre, and express mention is made of Beth- 
lehem (Gen. xxxv. 19), nothing was more natural than for the 
Evangelist Matthew (ii. 18) to quote the words of Jeremiah as ap- 
plicable to the massacre of the children in Bethlehem and its vicinity 
Gol 
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with God, much less when he is revolted bring himself back to God; and there- 
fore he prays, “Turn thou me, and I shall be turned,” which implies that unless 
God do turn him by his grace he shall never be turned, but wander endlessly ; 
that therefore he is very desirous of converting grace, has a dependence upon 
it, and doubts not but that that grace will be sufficient for him, to help him 
over all the difficulties that were in the way of his return to God: see ch. xvii. 14, 
“Heal me, and I shall be healed.” God works with power, can make the 
unwilling willing; if he undertake the conversion of a soul it will be converted. 
5. He is here pleasing himself with the experience he had had of the blessed 
effect of Divine grace; “Surely after that | was turned I repented.” Note, 
All the pious workings of our hearts towards God are the fruit and conse- 
quence of the powerful working of his grace in us. And observe, he was 
turned, he was instructed, his will was bowed to the will of God, by the right 
informing of his judgment concerning the truths of God. Note, The way God 
takes of converting souls to himself is by opening the eyes of their understand- 
ings, and all good follows thereupon; “‘ After that I was instructed,” I yielded, 
*T smote upon my thigh.” When sinners come to a right knowledge, they 
will come to a Hight way. Ephraim was chastised, and that did not produce 
the desired effect, it went no farther; I was chastised, and that was all. But 
when the instructions,of God’s Spirit accompanied the corrections of his provi- 
dence, then the work was done, then he smote upon his thigh; was so humbled 
for sin as to have no more to do with it. 
Secondly. God’s compassion on Ephraim 
God, ver. 20. 1. He owns him for a child, though he has been an undutiful child 
and a prodigal; “Is Ephraim my dear son? Is he-a pleasant child?” Thus, 
when Ephraim bemoans himself, God bemoans him, as one whom his mother 
comforts, though she had chidden him, Jsa.lxvi. 13. Is this Ephraim my dear 
aon? Is this that pleasant child? Is it he that is thus sad in spirit, and that 
complains so bitterly? So it is like that of Saul, 1 Sam. 16, 17, “Is this thy voice, 
my son David?” On, as it is sometimes supplied, Is not Ephraim my dear 
son? Is he nota pleasant child? Yes, now he is, now he repents and returns. 
Note, Those that have been undutiful backsliding children, if they sincerel 
return and repent, however they have been under the chastisement of the ro 
shall be accepted of God as dear and pleasant children. Ephraim had aftlicted 
himself, but God thus heals him; had abased himself, but God thus honours 
him; as the returning prodigal, who thought himself no more worthy to be 
called a son, yet by his father had the best robe put upon him, and a ring on his 
hand. 2. He relents towards him, and speaks of him with a great deal of tender 
compassion ; “ Since I spake es him,” by the threatening of the word and 
the rebukes of providence, “I do earnestly remember him still,” my thoughts 
towards him are thoughts of peace. Note, When God afflicts his people, yet 
he doth not forget them; when he casts them out of their land yet he doth not 
cast them out of sight nor out of mind. Even then when God is speaking 
against us, yet he is acting for us, and designing our good in all; and this is 
our comfort in our affliction, that the Lord thinketh upon us, though we have 
forgotten him. “ I remember him still,” and therefore “ my bowels are troubled 
for him,” as Joseph’s yearned towards his brethren, even then when he spake 
roughly to them. When Israel’s afflictions extorted a penitent confession and 
submission, it is said his soul was grieved for the misery of Israel, Jud. x. 16, 
for he always afflicts with the greatest tenderness. It was God’s compas- 
sion that mitigated Ephraim’s punishment, “ My heart is turned within me,” 
Hos, xi. 8, 9; and now the same compassion accepted Ephraim’s repentance. 
Ephraim had pleaded, ver. 18, ““ Thou art the Lord my God,” therefore to thee 
will I return, therefore on thy mercy and grace will I depend; and God shews 
it was a valid plea, and prevailing, for he makes it appear both that he is 
God, and not man, and that he is his God. 3. He resolves to do him good; 
“1 will surely have mercy upon him, saith the Lord.” Note, God hath merc 
in store, rich mercy, sure mercy, suitable mercy, for all that in sincerity see 
him and And the more we are afflicted for sin the better pre- 
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and the kind reception he finds with 


submit to him. 
pared we are for the comforts of that mercy. 

Thirdly. Gracious excitements and encouragements given to the people of 
God in Babylon to prepare for their return to their own land. Let them not 
tremble and less their spirit, let them not trifle and lose their time; but with 
a firm resolution and a close application address themselves to their journey, 
ver. 21,22. 1. They must think of nothing but of coming back to their own 
country, out of which they had been driven; “Turn again, O virgin of Israel,” 
a virgin to be again espoused to my God, “turn again to these thy cities;” 
though they are laid waste in the ruins, they are thy cities, which thy God gave 
thee, and therefore turn again to them. They must be content in Babylon no 
longer than till they had liberty to return to Zion. 2. They must return the 
same way that they went, that the remembrance of the sorrows that attended 
them, or which their fathers had told them of in such and such places on the 
road, the sight of which would, by a local memory, put them in mind of them, 
might make them the more thankful for their deliverance. Those that have 
departed from God into the bondage of sin must return by the same way in 
which they went astray, to the same duties they neglected; must do their first 
works. 3. They must engage themselves, and all that is within them, in this 
affair; “Set thine heart towards the highway,” bring thy mind to it, consider 
thy duty, thine interest, and go about it with a goodwill. Note, The way 
from Babylon to Zion, from the bondage of sin to the glorious liberty of God’s 
children, 1s a highway, it is right, it is plain, it is safe, it is well-tracked, 
dsa. xxxv. 8, yet none are likely to walk in it, unless they set their hearts 
towardit. 4. They must furnish themselves with all needful accommodations 
for the journey; “Set thee up waymarks, and make thee high heaps,” or pillars; 
send before to have such set up in all places where there is any danger of 
missing the road. Let those that go first, and ere best acquainted with the 
way, set up such directions for those that follow. 5. They must compose 
themselves for their journey; “How long wilt thou go about, O backsliding 
daughter?” Let not their minds fluctuate or be uncertain about it, but 
resolve upon it; let them not put themselves into a toss with care and fear; 
let them not seek about to creatures for assistance, nor hurry here and there in 
courting them, which has often been an instance of their backsliding from God, 
but let them cast themselves upon God, and then let their minds be fixed. 
6. They are encouraged to do this by an assurance God gives them that he 
would create a new thing, strange and surprising, in the earth; in that land, 
** A woman shall compass a man.” ‘The church of God is weak and feeble as a 
woman, altogether unapt for military employments, and of a timorous spirit, yet 
shall surround, besiege, and prevail against a mighty man, Jsa. liv. 6; the church 
is compared to a woman, Rev. xii.1. And whereas we find armies compassing 
the cigs of the saints, Rev. xx. 9, now the camp of the saints shall compass 
them. Many good interpreters understand this new thing created in that 
land, to be the incarnation of Christ, which God had an eye to in bringing 
them back to that land, and which had sometimes been given them for a sign, 
Isa. vii. 14; ix. 6. A woman, the Virgin Mary, inclosed in her womb the 
Mighty One, for so Geber, the word here used, signifies; and God is called 
Gibbor, the mighty God, Jer. xxxii. 18, and so is Christ there, where his incar- 
nation is spoken of, as it is supposed to be here, /sa.ix. 6. He is El-Gibbor, 
the Mighty God. Let this assure them that God would uct cast off this people, 
for that blessing was to be among them, J/sa. lxv. 8, 
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Fourthly. A comfortable prospect given them of a happy settlement in their 
own land again. 1. They shall here an interest in the esteem and goodwill of 
all their neighbours, who will give them a good word and put up & good prayer 
for them; ver. 23, As yet, or rather, Yet again, (though Judah and Jerusalem 
have long been an astonishment and a hissing,) this speech shall be used as it 
was formerly, concerning the land of Judah and the cities thereof, “The Lord 
bless thee, O habitation of justice and mountain of holiness.” This intimates 
that they shall return much reformed and every way better; and this reforma- 
tion shall be so conspicuous that all about them shall take notice of it. The 
cities that used to be nests of pirates shall be habitations of justice; the moun- 
tain of Israel, (so the whole land is called, Ps. lxxviii. 54,) and especially mount 
Zion, shall be a mountain of holiness. Observe, Justice towards men and 
holiness towards God must go together. Godliness and honesty are what God 
has joined, and let no man think to put them asunder, or to make one atone for 
the want of the other. It is well with a people when they come out of trouble 
thus refined, and it is a sure presage of farther happiness. And we may with 
great comfort pray for the blessing of God upon those houses that are habi- 
tations of justice, those cities and countries that are mountains of holiness; 
there the Lord will undoubtedly command the blessing. 2. There shall be great 
plenty of all good things among them ; ver. 24, 25, “ ‘There shall dwell in Judah 
itself, even in it, though it has now long lain waste, both husbandmen and shep- 
herds, the two ancient and honourable employments of Cain and Abel, Gen. iv. 2. 
It is a comfortable dwelling, an ‘‘ habitation of justice,” and a“ mountain of 
holiness.” And the hushandmen and shepherds shall eat of the fruit of their 
labours, for I have satiated the weary and sorrowful soul; that is, they that 
came weary from their journey, and have been long sorrowful in their cap- 
tivity, shall now enjoy great plenty. This is applicable to the spiritual blessings 
God has in store for all true penitents, for all that are just and holy; they sh 
be abundantly satisfied with Divine 
favour of God the weary soul shall find rest, and the sorrowful soul joy. 
_Fifthly. The prophet tells us what peneuay the discovery of this brought to 
his mind, ver. 26. ‘The foresights God had given him sometimes of the cala- 
mities of Judah and Jerusalem were an exceeding pain to him, as ch. iv. 19; bu 
these views were pleasing ones, though at a distance. “Upon this I awaked, 
overcome with joy, which burst the fetters of sleep, and I reflected upon m 
dream, and it was such as had made my sleep sweet to me; I was re fevtc | 
as men use to be with quiet sleep. Those may sleep sweetly that lie down and 
rise up in the favour of God, and in communion with him. or is any prospect 
in this world more pleasing to good men and good ministers than that of the 
flourishing state of the church of God. What can we see with more satisfac- 
ee eA “the good of Jerusalem all the days of our life and peace upon 
srae 


27 Behold, the days come, saith the Lorp, [Judah 

That I will sow the house of Israel and the house of 

With the seed of man, and with the seed of beast. 

And it shall come to pass, that like as I have watched 
over them, 

To pluck up, and to break down, and to throw down, 

And to destroy, and to afflict ; 

So will I watch over them, 

To build, and to plant, saith the Lorp. 

In those days they shall say no more, 

The fathers have eaten a sour grape, 

And the children’s teeth are set on edge. 

But every one shall die for his own iniquity : 

Every man that eateth the sour grape, 

His teeth shall be set on edge. 

Behold, the days come, saith the Lorp, 

That I will make a new covenant 

With the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah: 

Not according to the covenant that I made with their 

In the day that I took them by the hand [ fathers 

To bring them out of the land of Egypt; 

Which my covenant they brake, : 

Although I was an husband unto them, saith the Lorp: 

But this shad/ be the covenant 

That I will make with the house of Israel ; 

After those days saith the Lorp, 

I will put my law in their inward parts, 

And write it in their hearts; 

And will be their God, 

And they shall be my people. 

And they shall teach no more ; 

Every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 

Saying, Know the Lorp: 

For they shall all know me, _[Lorp: 

From the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the 

For I will forgive their iniquity, 

And I will remember their sin no more. 


The prophet having found his sleep Stes made so b 
Divine grace, sets himself to aicep again, in hopes of farth 
is not disappointed; for it is here farther promised, . 

First. That the people of God shall become both numerous and prosperous. 


races and comforts. In the love and 
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the revelations of 
er discoveries, and 


of which they furnished an apt description. The prediction and the 
quotation relate to totally different events, but the language in itself 


is equally descriptive of both.” 

xxxi. 19. Smiting on the thigh was an action indicative of asto- 
nishment and of sorrow, and seems to have been common among 
several ancient nations. 

xxxi. 22. Many explanations of the last clause have been proposed, 
and it is difficult to decide certainly which is correct, The modern 
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critics, for the most part, object to the old view that it referred to the 
incarnation of Christ. Some consider, with Gesenius, that it means, 
“a woman shall protect a man”’—enemies will be so few and feeble 
that such protection will suffice. Adam Clarke thinks it is a pro- 
verbial expression. ‘ 

xxxi. 26. Each of the three possible applications of the words of 
this verse has been adopted. That Jeremiah himself is the sleeper 
who awakes is the more probable opinion. Terome thought it was 
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Both [Israel and Judah shall be replenished both with men and cattle, as if 
they were sown with the seed of both, ver. 27. They shall increase and mul- 
tiply like a field sown with corn; and this is the product of God’s blessing, 
ver. 23; for whom God blessed, to them he said, Be fruitful, This should be 
a type of the wonderful increase of the Gospel church. God will build them, 
and plant them, ver. 28; he will watch over them to do them good, that is, no 
opportunity shall be lost that may further their prosperity. Every thing for 
a long time had turned so much against them, and all occurrences did so con- 
spire to ruin them, that it seemed as if God had “watched over them to pluck 
up and to throw down;” but now every thing that falls out shall happily fall 
in to strengthen and advance their interests. God will be as ready to comfort 
those that repent of their sins, and are humbled for them, as he is to punish 
those that continue in love with their sins, and are hardened in them. 

Secondly. That they shall be reckoned with no farther for the sins of their 
fathers; ver. 29, 30, “ They shall say no more,” that is, they shall have no more 
occasion to say, that God “visits the iniquity of the Vl upon the children,” 
which God had done in the captivity ; for the sins of their ancestors came into 
the account against them, articularly those of Manasseh: this they had com- 
plained ofas a hardship. Other scriptures justify God in this method of proceed- 
ing ; and our Saviour tells the wicked Jews in his days, that they should smart 
for their fathers’ sins, because they persisted in them, Mat. xxiii. 35, 39; but it 
is here promised that this severe dispensation with them should now be brought 
to an end, that God would proceed no farther in his controversy with them 
for their fathers’ sins, but remember for them his covenant with their fathers, 
and do them good according to that covenant. They shall no more complain 
as they have done, that “the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge; “which speaks something of an absurdity, and is an 
invidious reflection upon God’s Promsedings, but “every one ie die for his 
own iniquity ” still. Though God will cease to punish them in their national 
capacity, yet he will still reckon with particular persons that provoke him. 
Note, ublic salvations will give no impunity, no security to private sinners 3 
still “every man that eats the sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge.” 
Note, Those that eat forbidden fruit, how temptingly soever it looks, will find 
it a sour grape, and it will set their teeth on edge; sooner or later they will feel 
from it, and reflect upon it with bitterness. There is as direct a tendency in 
sin to make a man uneasy as there is in sour grapes to set the teeth on edge. 

Thirdly. That God will renew his covenant with them, so that all these 
blessings they shali have not by providence only, but by promise, and thereby 
they shall be both sweetened and secured; but this covenant refers to gospel 
times, the latter days that shall come; for of gospel grace the apostle under- 
stands it, Heb. viii. 8, &c., where this whole passage is quoted, as a summary 
of the covenant of grace made with believers in Jesus Christ. Observe, 

1. Who the persons are with whom this covenant is made. “ With the house 
of Israel and Judah,” that is, with the gospel church, the Israel of God on 
which peace shall be, Gal. vi. 16; with the spiritual seed of believing Abraham, 
and praying Jacob. Judah and Israel had been two separate kingdoms, but 
were «inited after their return, in the joint favours God bestowed upon them; 
so Jews and Gentiles in the gospel church and covenant. 

2. What is the nature of this covenant in general. It. is “a new covenant,” 
and “ not according to the covenant made with them, when they came out of 
Egypt;” not as if that made with them at mount Sinai were a covenant of 
nature and innocency, such as was made with Adam in the day he was created. 
No, that was for substance a covenant of grace, but it was a dark dispensation 
of that covenant, in comparison with this in gospel times; sinners were saved 
by that covenant upon their repentance, and faith in a Messiah to come, whose 
hisod eres | that covenant was typified by that of the legal sacrifices, 
Ex. xxiv. 7,8. Yet this may upon many accounts be called new in comparison 
with that; the ordinances and promises are more spiritual and heavenly, and 
the discoveries much more clear, That covenant God made with them, when 
he took them by the hand, as if they had been blind, or lame, or weak, to lead 
them out of the land of Egypt; “ which covenant they brake.” Observe, It 
was God that made this covenant, but it was the people that brake it; for ont 
salvation is of God, but our sin and ruin is of ourselves. It was an-aggravation 
of their breach of it, that God “‘ was a husband to them,” that he had espoused 
them to himself; it was a marriage covenant that was between him and them, 
which they broke by idolatry, that spiritual adultery. It is a great aggravation 
of our treacherous departure from God, that he has been a husband to us, a 
soving, tender, careful husband; faithful to us, and yet we false to him. 

3. What are the particular articles of this covenant. They all contain 
spiritual blessings; not, I will give them the Ignd of Canaan, and a numerous 
issue; but, I will give them pardon, and peace, and grace; good heads and 
good hearts. He promiseth, : 5 ; 

Ist. That he will incline them to their duty; “I will put my law in their 
inward part, and write it in their heart.” Not, I will give them a new law, (as 
Mr. Gataker well observes,) for Christ came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it; but the law shall be written in their hearts by the finger of the Spirit, 
as formerly it was written in the tables of stone. God writes his law in the 
hearts of all believers, makes it ready and familiar to them, at hand when they 
have occasion to use it, as that which is written in the heart, Pr, iii. 3. He 
makes them in care to observe it ; for that which we are solicitous about is 
said to lie near our heart. He works in them a disposition to obedience, a 
conformity of thought and affection to the rules of Divine law, as that of the 
copy the original. This is here promised, and ought to be prayed for; that 
our duty may be done conscientiously, and with delight. 

2nd. ‘That he will take them into relation to himself; “I will be their God,” 
a God all-sufficient to them, “and they shall be my people,” a loyal obedient 

eople to me. God’s being to us a God is the summary of all happiness, 
Reiven itself is no more, Heb. xi. 16; Rev. xxi.3. Our being to him a lo by 
may be taken either as the condition on our part, (those and those only shall 
have God to be to them a God, that are truly willing to engage themselves to 
be to him a people,) or as a farther branch of the promise, that God will by 
his grace make us his people, a willing people in the day of his power; and 
whoever are his people it is his grace that makes them so. 

3rd. That there shall be an abundance of the knowledge of God among all 
sorts of people; and this will have an influence upon all good, for they that 
rightly know God’s name will seek him, and serve him, and put their trust in 
him; ver. 34, “ All shall know me.” All shall be welcome to the knowledge of 
God, and shall have the means of that knowledge; his ‘‘ way shall be known 
upon earth,” whereas for many ages “in Judah only was God known.” Many 
more shall know God than did in the Old Testament times, which among the 
Gentiles were times of ignorance, the true God being to them an unknown 
God. The things of God shall in gospel times be made more plain and intelli- 

-rible, and level to the capacities of the meanest, than they had been, while 
Moses had a veil upon his face. There shall be such a general knowledge of 
God, that there shall not be so much need as had formerly been of teaching. 
Some take it as an hyperbolical expression (and the dulness of the Jews needed 
such expressions to awake them) designed only to shew that the knowledge of 
God in gospel times should vastly exceed that knowledge of him, which they 
had under the law. Or perhaps it intimates, that in gospel times there shall 
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be such great plenty of public preaching, statedly and constantly, by men 
authorized and appointed to preach the word in season, and out of season, 
much beyond what was under the law, that there shall be less need than there 
was then of fraternal teaching, by a neighbour and a brother. The priests 
preached but now and then, and in the temple to a few in comparison; but 
now all shall or may know God by frequenting the assemblies of Chr stians, 
wherein through all parts of the church the good knowledge of God shall be 
taught. Some give this sense of it, (Mr. Gataker mentions it,) that many shall 
have such clearness of understanding in the things of God that they may seem 
rather to have been taught by some immediate irradiation than by any means 
of instruction. In short, the things of God shall by the Gospel of Christ be 
brought toa clearer light than ever, 2 Zim. i. 10; and the people of God shall 
- the ares of Christ be brought to a clearer sight of those things than ever, 

ph. i. 17, 18. 

4th. That, in order to all these blessings, sin shall be pardoned. ‘his is made 
the reason of all the rest, “ For I will forgive their iniquity,” will not impute 
that to them, nor deal with them according to the desert of that, will forgive 
and forget; “1 will remember their sin no more.” It is sin that keeps good 
things from us, that stops the current of God’s favours; let sin be taken away 
by pardoning mercy, and the obstruction is removed, and Divine grace runs 


down like ariver, like a mighty stream. 


35 Thus saith the Lorn, 

Which giveth the sun for a light by day, 

And the ordinances of the moon and of the stars for a 
light by night, 

Which divideth the sea when the waves thereof roar ; 

The Lorp of hosts ¢s his name: 

If those ordinances depart from before me, saith the Lorp, 

Then the seed of Israel also shall cease 

From being a nation before me for ever. 

Thus saith the Lorp ; 

If heaven above can be measured, 

And the foundations of the earth searched out beneath, 

I will also cast off all the seed of Israel 

For all that they have done, saith the Lorp. 

Behold, the days come, saith the Lorp, 

That the city shall be built to the Lorp 

From the tower of Hananeel unto the gate of the corner. 

And the measuring line shall yet go forth 

Over against it upon the hill Gareb, 

And shall compass about to Goath. 

And the whole valley of the dead bodies, and of the ashes. 

And all the fields unto the brook of Kidron, 

Unto the corner of the horse gate toward the east, 

Shall be holy unto the Lorp ; 

It shall not be plucked up, 

Nor thrown down any more for ever. 
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Glorious things have been spoken in the foregoing verses concerning the gospel 
church, which that epocha of the Jewish church that was to commence at the 
return from captivity would at length terminate in, and which all those pro- 
mises were to have their full accomplishments in; but may we depend upon 
these promises? Yes, we have here a ratification of them, and the utmost 
assurance imaginable given of the perpetuity of the blessings contained in 
them. The great thing here secured to us is, that while the world stands God 
will have a church in it, which, though sometimes it may be brought very low, 
yet shall be raised again, and its interests re-established; “It is built upona 
rock, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Now here are two 
things offered, for the confirmation of our faith in this matter: the building of 
the world, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 

First. The building of the world, and the firmness and lastingness of that 
building, is an evidence of the power and faithfulness of that God who has 
undertaken the establishment of his church. He that built all things at first 
is God, Heb. iii. 4; and the same is he that makes all things now. The con- 
stancy of the glories of the kingdom of nature may encourage us to depend 
upon the Divine promise for the continuance of the glories of the kingdom of 
grace; for “this is as the waters of Noah,” Jsa. liv. 9. Let us observe here, 

1. The glories of the kingdom of nature, and infer from thence how happy 
they are that have this God, the God of nature, to be their God for ever and 
ever. Take notice, Ist. Of the steady and regular motion of the heavenl 
bodies, which God is the first mover and supreme director of. “He xine 
the sun for a light by day,” ver. 35; not only made it at first to be so, but still 
gives it to be so; for the light, and heat, and all the influences of the sun, con- 
tinually depend upon its great Creator. He gives “the ordinances of the 
moon and stars fer a light by night,” their motions are called ordinances, both 
because they are regular, and by rule, and because they are determined, and 
under rule: see Job xxxviii. 31—33. 2nd. Take notice of the government of 
the sea, and the check that is given to its proud billows. The Lord of hosts 
divideth the sea; or, us some read it, ‘settles the sea, when the waves 
thereof roar,’ (divide et impera,—‘divide and rule;’) when it is most tossed 
God meena it within compass, Jer, v. 22; and soon quiets it, and makes it calm 
again. The power of God is to be magnified by us, not only in maintaining 
the regular motions of the heavens, but in controlling the irregular motiona 
of the seas. 3rd. Take notice of the vastness of the heavens, and the immea- 
surable extent of the firmament, (he must needs be a great God who ma- 
nageth such a great world as this is ;) “the heavens above cannot be measured,” 
ver. 37, and yet God fills them. 4th. Take notice of the mysteriousness, 
even of that part of the creation in which our lot is east, and which we are 
most conversant with. “The foundations of the earth cannot be searched 
out beneath,” for the Creator “hangeth the earth upon nothing,” Job xxvi.7; 

_and we “know not how the foundations thereof are fastened,” Jub xxxviii. 6. 


the language of the Hebrews; and several have supposed the Lord to 
be the speaker, but without sufficient reason. 

xxxi. 31. Bishop Chandler thinks there might have been a doubt 
as to what or whom this promise applied to, until Malachi predicted 
the coming of the “ Messenger of the Covenant.” ‘The application of 
the whole to the Christian dispensation is clearly shown in Heb. viii. 
8, x. 16. It may, however, still be asked whether the promise be- 
longs here specially to Israel, or includes all the heirs of grace. On 


this point opinions continue to differ. Under all the circumstances, 
the Gentiles seem not to be included, although they actually enjoy 
the same blessings. The whole current of the prediction is without 
any reference to that wider plan which we mean when we speak of 
the Gospel. It is gospel, but it is the gospel of the Hebrews, or so 
far as they are concerned in a national capacity. As a fact, God 
made no such covenant with the Gentiles as that described in verse 
32, and it-is inconsistent with the nature of language and the laws 
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Bth. Take notice of the immovable steadfastness of all these; ver. 36, “ These 
ordinances cannot depart from before God.” He hath all the hosts of heaven 
and earth continually under his eye, and all the motions of both; he has esta- 
blished them, and they abide, abide “according to his ordinance, fer all are his 
servants,” Ps. cix. 90, 91. The heavens are often clouded, and the sun and 
moon often eclipsed, the earth may quake, and the sea be tossed; but they all 
keep their place,—are moved, but not removed. Herein we must acknowledge 
the power, and goodnezs, and faithfulness of the Creator. 

2. The securities of the kingdom of grace inferred from hence. We may be 
confident of this very thing, that the seed of Israel shail not cease from being 
a nation; for the spiritual Israel, the gospel church, sha | be a holy nation, a 
peculiar people, | Pet. ii. 9. When Israel according to the flesh is no longer a 
nation, “the children of the promise are counted for thesseed,” om. ix. 8; and 
God will not “cast off all the seed of Israel,” no not “for all that they have 
done,” though they have done very wickedly, ver. 37; he justly might cast them 
off, but he will not. Though he cast them but from their land, and cast them 
down for a time, yet he will not cast them off. Some of them he casts off, but 
not all. To this the apostle seems to refer, Rom. xi. 5,“ Hath God cast away 
his people?” God forbid that we should think so! for, ver. 5, “ At this time 
there is a remmant,” enough to save the credit of the promise, that God will 
not cast off all the seed of areal though many among them throw away them- 
selves by unbelief. Now we may be assisted in the belief of this by consider- 
ing, Ist. hat the God that has undertaken the preservation of the church 
is a God of almighty power, that upholds all things by his alusighty word. Our 
help stands in his name, who made heaven and earth, and therefore can do any 
thing. 2nd. That God would not take all this care of the world, but that he 
designs to have some glory to himself out of it; and how shall he have it but by 
securing to himself a church in it, a people that shall be to him for a name and 
a praise? 3rd. That if the order of the creation therefore continues firm 
because it was well fixed at first, and is not altered because it needs no 
alteration, the method of grace shall for the same reason continue invariable, 
as it was at first well settled. 4th. That he who hath promised to preserve 
a church for himself has approved himself faithful to the word which he has 
spoken, concerning the stability of the world. He that is true to his covenant 
with Noah and his sons, because he established it for an everlasting covenant, 
Gen. ix. 9, 16, we may be sure will not be false to his covenant with Abraham 
and his seed, his spiritual seed, for that also is an everlasting covenant. Even 
that which they have done, though they have done much amiss, shall not 
prevail to defeat the gracious intentions of the covenant: see Ps. Ixxxix. 30, &c. 

Secondly. The rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was now in ruins; and the 
enlargement and establishment of that shall be an earnest of these great things 
that God will do for the gospel church, the heavenly Jerusalem, ver. 30—32. 
The days will come, though they may be long in coming, 1. When Jerusalem 
shall be entirely built again, as large as ever it was. The dimensions are here 
exactly described, by the places through which the circumference passed; and 
no doubt the wall which Nehemiah built, and which, the more punctually 
to fulfil the prophecy, began about the tower of Hananeel here mentioned, 
Neh. iii. 1, inclosed as much ground as is here intended, though we cannot 
certainly determine the places here called the gate of the corner, the hill 
Garch, &c. 2. When, being built, it shall be consecrated to God and to his 
service. It shall be built to the Lord, ver. 38; and even the suburbs and fields 
adjacent shall be holy unto the Lord. It shall not be polluted with idols, as 
formerly; but God shall be praised and honoured there. The whole city shall be 
as it were one temple, one holy place, as the New Jerusalem is, which therefore 
has no temple, because it is all temple. 3rd. Being thus built by virtue of the 
promise of God, and then devoted to praise of God, “it shall not be plucked 
up, or thrown down any more for ever;” that is, it shall continue very long; 
the time of the new city, from the return to its last destruction, being full as 
long as that of the old from David to the captivity. But this promise was to 
have its full accomplishment in the gospel church, which, as it is the spiritual 
Israel, and therefore God will not cast it off, so it is the holy city, and there- 
fore all the powers of men shall not pluck it up, or throw it down. It may lie 
waste for a time as Jerusalem did, but shall recover itself, shall weather the 
storm and gain its point, and “‘the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


I. Jeremiah imprisoned for foretelling the destruction of Jeru- 
II. We have him buying land, 


In this chapter we have, 
salem, and the captivity of king Zedekiah, ver. 1—5. 
by Divine appointment, as an assurance that in due time a happy end should be put to 
the present troubles, ver. 6—15. ILI. We have his prayer, which he offered up to God 
upon that occasion, ver. 16—25. IV. We have a message, which God thereupon 
intrusted him to deliver to the people. 1. He must foretell the utter destruction of 
Judah and Jerusalem for their sins, ver. 26—35; but, 2. At the same time he must 
assure them that, though the destruction was total, it should not be final; but at length 
their posterity should recover the peaceable possession of their own land, ver. 36—44. 
The predictions of this chapter, both threatenings and promises, are much the same 
with what we have already met with again and again ; but here are some circumstances 
that are very particular and remarkable. 


HE word that came to Jeremiah from the Lorp 

in the tenth year of Zedekiah king of Judah, 
which was the eighteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar. 
2 For then the king of Babylon’s army besieged 
Jerusalem; and Jeremiah the prophet was shut 
up in the court of the prison, which was in the kin 
of Judah’s house. 38 For Zedekiah king of Judah 
had shut him up, saying, Wherefore dost thou pro- 
phesy, and say, Thus saith the Lorn, Behold, I 
will give this city into the hand of the king of Baby- 
Jon, and he shall take it; 4 And Zedekiah king of 
Judah shall not escape out of the hand of the Chal- 
deans, but shall surely be delivered into the hand of 
the king of Babylon, and shail speak with him 
mouth to mouth, and his eyes shall behold his eyes ; 


of criticism to explain the passage of the whole human race. It 
should also be noticed that the specific appellations employed here, 
“house of Israel” and “house of Judah,” are the proper designa- 
tions of the northern and southern kingdoms, and it is but reason- 
able that such well-known phrases should bear their ordinary sense. 

xxxi. 36. Hereupon it has been judiciously observed that the 
continual preservation of the Jews as a distinct people, “though 
scattered amony all nations, exposed to every kind of maltreatment, 
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5 And he shall lead Zedekiah to Babylon, and there 
shall he be until I visit him, saith the Lorp: though 
ye fight with the Chaldeans, ye shall not prosper. 
6 And Jeremiah said, The word of the Lorp came 
unto me, saying, 7 Behold, Hanameel the son of 
Shallum thine uncle shail come unto thee, saying, 
Buy thee my field that isin Anathoth: for the right 
of redemption is thine to buy it. 8 So Hanameel 
mine uncle’s son came to me in the court of the 
prison according to the word of the Lorp, and said 
unto me, Buy my field, I pray thee, that 7s in Ana- 
thoth, which zs in the country of Benjamin: for the 
right of inheritance is thine, and the redemption is 
thine; buy zz for thyself. Then I knew that this 
was the word of tlhe Lorn. 9 And I bought the 
field of Hanameel my uncle’s son, that was in Ana- 
‘hoth, and weighed him the money, even seventeen 
shekels of silver. 10 And I subscribed the evidence, 


SILVER SHEKELS, 
and sealed it, and took witnesses, and weighed him 
the money in the balances. 11 So I took the evi- 
dence of the purchase, both that which was sealed 
according to the law and custom, and that which was 


BABYLONISH SEALS. 


open: 12 And I gave the evidence of the purchase 
unto Baruch the son of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah, 
in the sight of Hanameel mine uncle’s son, and in 
the presence of the witnesses that subscribed the 
book of the purchase, before all the Jews that sat in 
the court of the prison. 13 And I charged Baruch 
before them, saying, 14 Thus saith the Lorp of 
hosts, the God of Israel; Take these evidences, this 
evidence of the purchase, both which is sealed, and 
this evidence which is open; and put them in an 
earthen vessel, that they may continue many days. 
15 For tlius saith the Lorv of hosts, the God of 


and even cut off by thousands and tens of thousands, is nothing less 
than a standing miracle. While the celebrated nations of antiquity 
—the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Romans, Egyptians, Cartha- 
ginians, Goths, and others—have all become extinct, the posterity of 
Abraham still exist, unamalgamated, among the nations.” Here is 
one prophecy, at least, not unfulfilled. + 

xxxi. 38, 39. The word for “come” is not found in all Hebrew 
copies, but is represented by the ancient versions, and is in various 
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Terael ; Houses and fields and vineyards shall be 
possessed again in this land. 


It appears by the date of this chapter, that we are now coming very nigh to 
the fatal year which completed the desolations of Judah and Jerusalem, by the 
Chaldeans. God’s judgments came gradually qa them, but, they not meeting 
him by repentance in the way of his judgments, he proceeded in his controversy 
till alt was laid waste, which was in the eleventh year of Zedekiah; now what 
is here recorded happened in the tenth. ‘The king of Babylon’s army had now 
invested Jerusalem, and was carrying on the siege with vigour, not hpi 
but in a little time to make themselves masters of it; while the besieged ha 
taken up a desperate resolution not to surrender, but to hold it out to the last 
emennite, Now, I { ' 

First. Jeremiah prophesieth that both the city and the court shall fall into 
the hands of the king of Babylon. He tells them expressly that the besiegers 
should take the city as prize; for God, whose city it was in a peculiar manner, 
will give it into their hands, and put it out of his Spspenty ver. 3;—that 
though Zedekiah attempt to make his vga he shall be overtaken, and shall 
be delivered a prisoner into the hands of ebuchadnezzar; shall be brought 
into his presence to his great confusion and terror, he having made himself so 
obnoxious by breaking his faith with him; he shall hear the king of Babylon 
eae his doom, and see with what fury and indignation he will look upon 

im, “his eyes shall behold his eyes,” ver. 4;—that Zedekiah shal) be carried to 
Babylon, and continue a miserable captive there, until God visit him, that is, 
till God put an end to his life by a natural death, as Nebuchadnezzar had long 
before put an end to his days by putting out his eyes. Note, Tinose that live in 
misery may be truly said to be visited in mercy, when God by death takes them 
home to himself. And, lastly, he foretells that all their attempts to force the 
besiegers from their trenches should be ineffectual; “Though ye fight with the 
Chaldeans, ye shall not prosper.” How should they, when God did not ght for 
them? ver. 5: see ch. xxxiv. 2, 3. Aid le \ 

Secondly. For prophesying thus he is imprisoned, not in the common gaol, but 
in the more creditable sprison, that was within the verge of the palace, “in the 
king of Judah’s house,” and there not eee y confined, but in custodia libera, in 
the ‘court of the prison,’ where he mien ave good company, good air, and 
good intelligence brought him, and would be sheltered from the abuses of the 
mob; but, however, it was a prison, and Zedekiah shut him up in it for pro- 

hesying as he did, ver. 2, 3. So far was he from humbling himself before 

eremiah, as he ought to have done, (2 Chr, xxvi. 12,) that he hardened himself 
against him. Though he had formerly so far owned him to be a prophet as to 
desire him to inquire of the Lord for thein, (ch. xxi. 2,) yet now he chides him for 
prophesying, ver. 3, and shuts him up in prison; perhaps not with design to 
punish him any farther, but only to restrain him from prophesying any farther 
which was crime bad enough. Silencing God’s prophets, though it is not so ill 
as mocking and killing them, yet is a great affront to the God of heaven. See 
how wretchedly the hearts of sinners are hardened by the deceitfulness of sin; 
persecution was one of the sins for which God was now contending with them, 
and yet Zedekiah persists in it, even now he was in the depth of distress. No 
providences, no afflictions, will of themselves part between men and their sins, 
unless the grace of God work with them. Nay, some are made worse by those 
sere oaeene that should make them better. 

Thirdly. Being in prison, he purchaseth a piece of ground from a near rela- 
tion of his, that lay in Anathoth, ver. 6, &c. One would not have expected, 
1. That a prophet should concern himself so far in the business of this world; 
but why not? ‘Though ministers must not entangle themselves, yet they may 
concern themselves in the affairs of this life. 2. That one who had neither wife 
nor children should buy land. We find (ch. xvi. 2) that he had _no family of his 
own, yet he may purchase for his own use while he lives, and leave it to the 
children of his relations when he dies. 3. One would little have thought that 
a prisoner should be a purchaser ; how should he get money beforehand to buy 
land with? It is probable he lived a) ke and saved something out of what 
belonged to him as a priest, which is no blemish at all to his character; but we 
have no reason to think that the people were kind, or that his being beforehand 
was owing to their generosity. Nay, 4. It was most strange of all that he 
should buy a piece of land, when he himself knew that the whole land was now 
to be laid waste, and fail into the hands of the Chaldeans, and then what good 
would this do him? But it was the will of God he should buy it, and he sub- 
mitted, though the money seemed to be thrown away. His kinsman came to 
offer it him; it was not of his own seeking, he coveted not to lay house to house 
and field to field, but providence brought it to him, and it is likely it was a good 
bargain. Besides, the right of redemption belonged to him, ver. 8, and if he 
refused, he did not do the kinsman’s part. It is true he might lawfully refuse; 
but, being a prophet, in a thing of this nature he must do that which would be 
for the honour of his profession; it became him to fulfil all righteousness. It 
was land that lay within the suburbs of a priests’ city, and if he should refuse 
it there was danger lest in these times of disorder it might be sold to one of 
another tribe, which was contrary to law; to Prevent which it was convenient 
for him to buy it. It would likewise be a kindness to his kinsman, who pro- 
bably was at this time in great want of money. Jeremiah had but a little, but 
what he had he was willing to lay out in such a manner as might tend most 
to the honour of God, and the good of his friends and country, which he pre- 
ferred before his own private interests. Observe ’ 

lst. How fairly the bargain was made. When Jeremiah knew by Hanameel’s 
coming to him, as God had foretold he would, that “it was the word of the 
Lord,” that it was his mind he should make this purchase, he made no more 
difficulty of it, but bought the field. And, First. He was very -honest and 
exact in paying the money. He “ weighed him the money,” did not press him 
to take it upon content, though he was his near kinsman, but weighed it to him, 
current money ; it was “seventeen shekels of silver,” amounting to about forty 
shillings of our money. It is likely it was but a little field, and of small yearly 
value, when the purchase was so low. Besides, the right of inheritance was in 
Jeremiah, so that he was only to buy out his kinsman’s life, the reversion was 
his already. Some think this was only the earnest of a greater sum; but we 
shall not wonder at the smallness of the price, if we consider what scarcity 
there was of money at this time, and how little lands were counted upon. 
Secondly. He was very prudent and discreet in preserving the writings. ‘They 
were subscribed before witnesses; one copy was sealed up, the other was open; 
one waa the original, and the other the counterpart; or perhaps that which 
was sealed up was for his own private use, the other that was open was to be 
laid up in the public register of conveyances for any person concerned to con- 
sult. Due care and caution in things of this nature might prevent a great deal 
of injustice and contention. The deeds of purchase were lodged in the hands 
of Baruch, before witnesses, and he was ordered to lay them up in an earthen 
vessel, (an emblem of the nature of all the securities this world can pretend to 

ive us, brittle things, and soon broken,) that they might continue many days, 

or the use of Jeremiah’s heirs, after the return out of captivity; for they might 
then have the benefit of this purchase. Purchasing reversions may be a kind- 
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ness to those that come after us; and a good man thus lays up an mheritance 
for his children’s children. 

2nd. What was the design of having this bargain made, It was to signify that, 
though Jerusalem was now Eesthaed, and the whole country was likely to be 
laid waste, yet the time should come when “ houses, and fields, and vineyards 
should again be possessed in this land,” ver. 15. As God appointed Jeremiah 
to confirm his predictions of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, by his 
own practice in living unmarried, so he now appointed him to confirm his pre- 
dictions of the future restoration of Jerusalem, by his own practice in pur- 
chasing this field. Note, It concerns ministers to make it to appear in their 
whole conversation that they do themselves believe that which they preach to 
others; and that they may do so, and impress it the deeper upon their hearers, 
they must many a time deny themselves, as Jeremiah did in both these instances. 
God having promised that this land should again come into the possession of his 
people, Jeremiah will, on the behalf of his heirs, put in for a share. Note, It is 
good to manage even our worldly affairs in faith, and to do common business 
with an eye to the providence and promise of God. Lucius Florus relates it as 
a great instance of the bravery of the Roman citizens, that in the time of the 
second Punic war, when Hannibal besieged Rome, and was very near making 
himself master of it, a field on which part of his army lay, being offered to sale 
at that time, was presently purchased, in a firm belief that the Roman valour 
would raise the siege, lib. 2, cap. 6. And have not we much more reason to 
venture our all upon the word of God, and to embark in Zion’s interests, which 
will undoubtedly be the prevailing interests at last. Non si male nunc et olim 
sic erit,— Though now we suffer, we shall not suffer always. 


16 Now when I had delivered the evidence of the 
purchase unto Baruch the son of Neriah, I prayed 
unto the Lorn, saying, 17 Ah Lord Gop! behold, 
thou hast made the heaven and the earth by thy 
great power and stretched out arm, and there is 
nothing too hard for thee: 18 Thou shewest loving- 
kindness unto thousands, and recompensest the ini- 
quity of the fathers into the bosom of their children 
after them: the Great, the Mighty God, the Lorp 
of hosts, 7s his name, 19 Great in counsel, and 
mighty in work: for thine eyes are open upon all 
the ways of the sons of men: to give every one 
according to his ways, and according to the fruit of 
his doings: 20 Which hast set signs and wonders 
in the land of Egypt, even unto this day, and in 
Israel, and among other men; and hast made thee a 
name, as at this day; 21 And hast brought forth 
thy people Israel out of the land of Egypt with 
signs, and with wonders, and with a strong hand, and 
with a stretched out arm, and with great terror; 22 
And hast given them this land, which thou didst 
swear to their fathers to give them, a land flowing 
with milk and honey; 23 And they came in, and 
possessed it; but they obeyed not tliy voice, neither 
walked in thy law; they have done nothing of all 
that thou commandedst them to do: therefore thou 
hast caused all this evil to come upon them: 24 
Behold the mounts, they are come unto the city to 
take it; and the city is given into the hand of thie 
Chaldeans, that fight against it, because of the sword, 
and of the famine, and of the pestilence: and what 
thou hast spoken is come to pass; and, behold, thou 
seest zt. 25 And thou hast said unto me, O Lord 
Gop, Buy thee the field for money, and take wit- 
nesses; for the city is given into the hand of the 
Chaldeans, 


We have here Jeremiah’s prayer to God, upon occasion of the discoveries God 
had made to him of his purposes concerning this nation, to pull it down, and in 
process of time to build it up again, which puzzled the prophet himself, who, 
though he delivered his messages faithfully, yet in reflecting upon them was 
mightily at a loss within himself how to reconcile them; and . that perplexity 
he poured out his soul before God in prayer, and so gave hk inself ease. That 
which disturbed him was not the ill bargain he seemed to have made for him- 
self, in purchasing a field that he was likely to have no good of, but the case of 
his people, for sue eek he was still a kind and faithful intercessor; and he was 
willing to hope that if God had so much mercy in store for them hereafter as 
he had promised, he would not proceed with so much severity against them now 
as he had threatened. Before Jeremiah went to prayer, he delivered the deeds 
that concerned his new purchase to Baruch, which may intimate to us, that 


Hebrew manuscripts and editions. The tower of Hananeel is 
thought to have been at the north-west of the Temple enclosure, 
The gate of the corner was at the north-west angle of the city wall. 
Mr. Lewin thinks the hill Gareb was that now called Bezetha, on the 
north of Jerusalem; and that Goath was Golgotha, on the west of the 
second wall of the city. Neither Gareb nor Goath are mentioned 
elsewhere by these names in the Bible. J 

xxxi. 40. The valley of the dead bodies and of the ashes is sup- 


posed to have been that called Tophet, which was a part of the valley 
of Hinnom, running round the south-west and south of Jerusalem ta 
the brook Kidron, which lies under the east wall of the city. The 
horse gate is by some placed on the north of the city; but others 
think it was near the south-east corner of the Temple, which the 
text seems to imply. 

xxxii. 1—5. The imprisonment of Jeremiah while the Babylonians 
were besieging Jerusulem was no doubt tuought politic, because his 
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when we are going ts worship God we should get our minds as clear as may be 
from the cares and encumbrances of this worid. Jeremiah was in prison, in 
distress, in the dark about the meaning of God’s providences, and then he prays. 
Note, Prayer is a salve for every sore. Whatever is a burthen to us, we may 
by prayer cast it upon the Lord, and then be easy. In this prayer or medi- 
tation 

First. Jeremiah adores God and his infinite perfections, and gives him the 
glory due to his name as the Creator, upholder, and benefactor of the whole 
creation; thereby owning his irresistible power, that he can do what he will; 
and his incontestable sovereignty, that he may do what he will, ver. 17—19. 
Note, When at any time we are perplexed about the particular methods and 
dispensations of Providence, it is good for us to have recourse to our first 
principles, and to satisfy ourselves with the general doctrines of God’s wisdom, 
power, and goodness. Let.us consider as Jeremiah doth here, 1. That God is 
the fountain of all being, power, life, motion and perfection; he “made the 
heaven and the earth with hig outstretched arm,” and therefore who can con- 
trol him? Who dares contend with him? 2. That with him nothing is impos- 
sible, no difficulty insuperable; “ Nothing is too hard for thee,” when human 
skill and power are quite nonplussed. “ With God is strength and wisdom” 
sufficient to master all the opposition. 3. That he is a God of boundless, bot- 
tomless mercy. ‘That is his darting attribute; it is his goodness that is his g.ory. 
Thou not only art kind, but shewest lovingkindness, not to a few, to here and 
there one, but to thousands, thousands of persons, thousands of generations. 
4. That he is a God of impartial and inflexible justice. His reprieves are not 
pardons; but if in mercy he spares the parents that they may be led to repent- 
ance, yet such a hatred ins he to sin, and such a displeasure against sinners, 
that he “recompenseth their iniquity into the bosom of their children,” and yet 
doth them no wrong. So hateful is the unrighteousness of man, and so jealous 
of its own honour is the righteousness of God. 5. That he is a Giod of universal 
dominion and command. He is the great God, for he is the mighty God; and 
might among men makes them great. He is the Lord of hosts, of all hosts; that 
is his name, and he answers his name, for all the hosts of heaven and earth, of 
men and angels, are at his beck. 6. That he contrives every thing for the best, 
and effects every thing as he contrived it. He is great in counsel, so vast are 
the reaches, and so deep are the designs of his wisdom; and he is mighty in 
doing, according to the counsel of his will. Now, such a God as this is not to be 
quarrelled with. His service is to be constantly adhered to, and all his disposals 
cheerfully acquiesced in. 

Secondly. He acknowledgeth the universal cognizance God takes of all the 
actions of the children of men, and the unerring judgment he passeth upon 
them; ver. 19, “ Thine eyes are open upon all the sons of men,” wherever they 
are, beholding the evil and the good; and upon all their ways, both the course 
they take and every step they take, not as an unconcerned spectator, but as an 
observing judge, “to give every one according to his ways, and according 
to” his deserts, which are “the fruit of his doings;” for men shall find God as 
they are found of him. 

Thirdly. He recounts the great things God had done for his people Israel 
formerly. 1. He brought them out of Egypt, that house of bondage, with signs 
and wonders, which remain, if not in the marks of them, yet in the memorials of 
them, even unto this day; for it would never be forgotten, not only in Israel, 
who were minded of it every year by the ordinance of the passover, but among 
other men. All the neighbour nations spake of it,as that which redounded ex- 
ceedingly to the glory of the God of Israel, and made him a name “as at this 
day.” ‘This is repeated again, ver. 21, that God brought them forth, not only 
with comforts and joys to them, but with glory to himself, with signs and 
wonders, (witness the ten plagues,) with a strong hand, too strong for the 
Egyptians themselves, and with a stretched-out arm, that reached Pharaoh, 
as proud as he was, and with great terror to them and all about them. This 
seems to refer to Deu. iv. 34. 2. He brought them into Canaan, that good land, 
that land flowing with milk and honey. He sware to their fathers to give it 
them ; and, because he would perform his oath, he did give it to the children, 
ver. 22, and they came in and possessed it Jeremiah mentions this both as an 
aggravation of their sin and disobedience, and also as a plea with God to work 
deliverance for them. Note, It is good for us often to reflect upon the great 
things that God did for his church formerly, especially the first erecting of it, 
that work of wonder. 

Fourthly. He bewails the rebellions they had been guilty of against God, and 
the judgments God had brought upon them for these rebellions. It is asad 
account he here gives of the ungrateful carriage of that people towards God. 
He had done every thing that he had promised them to do, (they had acknow- 
ledged it, 1 Ain. viii. 56,) but they had “done nothing of all that he com- 
manded them to do,” ver. 23. They made no conscience of any of his laws, they 
walked not in them, paid no respect to any of his calls by his prophets, for they 
gat fe not his voice; and therefore he owns that God was righteous in causing 
“all this evil to come upon them.” ‘The city is besieged, is attacked by the 
sword without, is weakened and wasted by the famine and pestilence within, 
so that it is ready to fall “into the hand of the Chaldeans that fight against it,” 
ver. 24; it is given into their hands, ver 25. Now, 1. He compares the present 
state of Jerusalem with the Divine predictions, and finds that what God hath 
apoken is come to pass. God had given them fair warning of it before, which 
if they had regarded the ruin had been prevented; but if they will not do what 
God has commanded they ean expect no other but that he should do what he 
has threatened. 2. He commits the present state of Jerusalem to the Divine 
consideration and compassion; ver. 24, “‘ Behold the mounts,” or ramparts, or 
the engines which they make use of to batter the city, and beat down the wall 
of it. And again, “ Behold, thou seest it,” and takest cognizamece of it. Is this 
the city that thou hast chosen to put thy name there? and shall it be thus 
abandoned? He neither complains of God for what he had done nor pre- 


scribes to God what he should do, but desires he would behold their case, and | 


is pleased to think that he doth behold it. Whatever trouble we are in upon a 
personal or public account, we may comfort ourselves with this, that God sees 
it, and sees how to remedy it. x . 
Fifthly. He seems desirous to be let farther into the meaning of this order 
God had now given him to purchase his kinsman’s field; ver. 25, Though “the 
city is given into the hand of the Chaldeans,” and no man is likely to enjoy what 
he has, yet “thou hast said unto me, Buy thee the field.” As soon as he under- 
stood that it was the mind of God, he did it, and made no objections, was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision; but when he had done it, he desired better 
to understand why God had ordered him to do it because the thing looked odd 
and unaccountable. Note, Though we are bound to follow God with an im- 
slicit obedience, yet we should endeavour that it may be more and more an 
intelligent obedience. We must never dispute God’s statutes and judgments, 
Bas we may and must inquire, “ What mean these statutes and judgments ?” 
eu. vi. 20. 


26 Then came the word of the Lorp unto Jere- 
miah, saying, 27 Behold, I am the Lorp, the God 


prophecies tended to hasten the surrender of the city. He was in 
the court of the prison, so that he was not actually confined to a cell 
or dungeon. 

xxxii. 6—15. The Levites could not possess and cultivate land like 
the other tribes, but they could use the produce of the ground near 
the cities which they occupied. Although they could not alienate 
the lands belonging to them, so as to transfer them to other tribes, pro- 
perty could be passed from one to another among themselves. This sale 
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|of all flesh: is there any thing too hard for me? 28 


Therefore thus saith the Lorp; Behold, I will give 
this city into the hand of the Chaldeans, and into the 
hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, and he 
shall take it: 29 And the Chaldeans, that fight 
against this city, shall come and set fire on this city, 
and burn it with the houses, upon whose roofs they 
have offered incense unto Baal, and poured out drink 
offerings unto other gods, to provoke me to anger. 


POURING OUT A DRINK OFFERING. 


30 For the children of Israel and the children of 


Judah have only done evil before me from their 
youth: for the children of Israel have only provoked 
me to anger with the work of their hands, saith the 
Lorp. 31 For this city hath been to me as a pro- 
vocation of mine anger and of my fury from the day 
that they built it even unto this day; that I should 
remove it from before my face, 382 Because of all 
the evil of the children of Israel and of the children 
of Judah, which they have done to provoke me to 
anger, they, their kings, their princes, their priests, 
and their prophets, and the men of Judah, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. 33 And they have turned 
unto me the back, and not the face: though I taught 
them, rising up early and teaching them, yet they 
have not hearkened to receive instruction. 34 But 
they set their abominations in the house, which is 
called by my name, to defile it. 
the high places of Baal, which are in the valley of 
the son of Hinnom, to cause their sons and their 
daughters to pass through the fire unto Molech; 
which I commanded them not, neither came it into 
my mind, that they should do this abomination, to 
cause Judah to sin. 386 And now therefore thus 
saith the Lorn, the God of Israel, concerning this 
city, whereof ye say, It shall be delivered into the 
hand of the king of Babylon by the sword, and by 
the famine, and by the pestilence; 387 Behold, [ 
will gather them out of all 


would be not of the land, but of the use and produce of it. Jeremiah 
was the next relation of Hanameel, and as such had a right to the 
first offer of the field. The prophet, though a prisoner, and in a 
besieged city, bought the field, because he believed prosperity and 
peace would return again. The sum paid for the conveyance was only 
about forty shillings. This amount is said to have been weighed, no 
doubt because coined money was not yet in use among the Hebrews. 
The drawing up of formal deeds, and the sealing and signing of them 


35 And they built. 


countries, whither I have - 
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driven them in mine anger, and in my fury, and in 
great wrath; and I will bring them again unto this 
place, and I will cause them to dwell safely: 38 
And they shall be my people, and | will be their 


God: 389 And I will give them one heart, and one 


way, that they may fear me for ever, for the good of 
them, and of their children after them: 


40 And I 
will make an everlasting covenant with them, that I 
will not turn away from them, to do them good; but 
I will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall not 
depart from me. 41 Yea, I will rejoice over them 
to do them good, and I will plant them in this land 
assuredly with my whole heart and with my whole 
soul. 42 For thus saith the Lorp; Like as I have 
brought all this great evil upon this people, so will I 
bring upon them all the good that I have promised 
them. 43 And fields shall be bought in this land, 
whereof ye say, It zs desolate without man or beast ; 
it is given into the hand of the Chaldeans. 44 Men 
shall buy fields for money, and subscribe evidences, 
and seal them, and take witnesses in the land of Ben- 
jamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, and in the 
cities of Judah, and in the cities of the mountains, 
and in the cities of the valley, and in the cities of the 
south: for I will cause their captivity to return, saith 
the Lorp. 


We have here God’s return to Jeremiah’s prayer, designed to quiet his mind 
and make him easy, and it is a full discovery of the purposes of God’s wrath 
against the present generation, and the purponcs of his grace concerning the 
future generations. Jeremiah knew not how to sing both of mercy and judg- 
ment; but God here teacheth him, and to sing unto him of both, When we 
know not how to reconcile one word of God with another, yet we may be sure 
that both are trne, both are pure, both shall be made good, and not one iota or 
tittle of either shall fall to the ground. When Jeremiah was ordered to buy 
the field in Anathoth, he was willing to hope that God was about to revoke the 
sentence of his wrath, and to order the Chaldeans to raise the siege; No, saith 
God, the execution of the sentence shall go on, Jerusalem shall be laid in ruins, 
Note, Assurances of future mercy must not be interpreted as securities from 
present troubles. But, lest Jeremiah should think that his being ordered to buy 
this field intimated that all the merey God had in store for his people after their 
return was only that. they should have the possession of their own land agair., 
he farther acquaints him that that was but a type and figure of those spiritual 
blessings which should then be abundantly bestowed upon them, unspeakably 
more valuable than fields and vineyards. So that in this word of the Lord 
which came here to Jeremiah we have first as dreadful threatenings, and 
then as precious promises, as perhaps any we have in all the Old Testament, 
Life and death, good and evil, are here set before us; let us consider and 
choose wisely. 

First. The ruin of Judah and Jerusalem is here pronounced; the decree is 
gone forth, and shall not be recalled. 

1. God here asserts his own sovereignty and power ; ver. 27, “ Behold, I_am 
Jehovah,” a self-existent, self-suffcient being; “Iam that Iam, | am the God 
of all flesh ;” that is, of all mankind, here called flesh, because weak and unable 
to contend with God, Ps. lvi. 4, and because wicked and corrupt, and unapt to 
comply with God. God is the Creator of all, and makes what use he pleaseth 
of all. He that is the God of Israel is the God of all flesh, and of the spirits of 
all flesh ; and, if Israel were cast off, could raise up a people to his name out of 
some other nation, If he be the God of all flesh, he may well ask, “ Is any thing 
too hard for me?” What cannot he do from whom all the powers of men are 
derived, and on whom they depend, and by whom all their actions are directed 
and governed? Whatever he designs to do, whether in wrath or in mercy 
nothing can hinder him, or defeat his designs. 

2. He abides by what he had often said of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
king of Babylon; ver. 28, “I will give this city into his hand,” now he is grasp- 
ing at it, “and he shall take it,” and make a prey of it; ver. 29, “The Chaldeans 
shall come and set fire to it,” shall burn it and all the houses in it, God’s hous¢ 
not excepted, nor the king’s neither. : 

3. He assigns the reason for these severe proceedings Axaingt the city that had 
been so much in his favour. It is s®, it is that and nothing else, that ruins it. 
Ist. They were impudent and daring in sin. They offered incense to Baal, not 
in corners, as men ashamed or afraid of being discovered, but upon the tops of 
their houses, ver. 29, in defiance of God’s justice. 2nd. They designed an affront 
to God herein. They did it “to provoke me to Angers ver. 29. “They have 
only provoked me to anger with the work of their hands,” ver. 30; they could 
not promise themselves any PICATUT. profit, or honour out of it, but did it on 
purpose to offend God. And again, ver. 32, “ All the evil which they have done 
was to provoke me to anger.” They knew he was a jealous God in the matters 
of his worship, and there they resolved to try his jealousy, and dare him to his 
face. Jerusalem has been “to me a provocation of my anger and fury,” ver. 31. 
Their carriage in every thing was provoking. 3rd. They began by times, and 
had continued all along provoking to God. They have “done evil before me 
from their youth,” ever since ther were first formed into a people, ver. 30; wit- 
ness their murmurings and rebellions in the wilderness. And as for Jerusalem, 
though it was the holy city, it has been a provocation to the holy God “ from the 
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| day that they built it, even to this day,” ver. 32. O what reason have wete 
| lament the little honour God has from this world, and the great dishonour that 
is done him, when even in Judah, where he is known, and his name is great, and 
in Salem where his tabernacle is, there was always that found that was a pro- 
| vocation to him. 4th. All orders and degrees of men contributed to the common 
guilt, and therefore were justly involved in the common ruin; not only the 
children of Israel that had revolted from the temple, but the children of Judah 
too, that still adhered to it. Not only the common people, the men of Judah, 
and inhabitants of Jerusalem, but those that should have reproved and re- 
strained sin in others, were themselves ringleaders in it,—their kings and 
| princes, their priests and prophets. 5th. God had again and again called them 
to repentance, but they turned a deaf ear to his calls, and rudely turned their 
back on him that called them, though he was their master to whom they were 

, bound in duty, and their benefactor to whom they were bound in gratitude and 

| interest; ver. 33, “I taught them” better manners, with as much care as ever 

any tender parent taught a child, “rising up early, and teaching them,” study- 
| ing to adapt the teaching to their capacities, taking them betimes, when they 

;might have been most pliable, but all in vain; they “turned not the face to 

|me,” would not so much as look upon me; nay, they “turned the back upon 
me,” an expression of the highest contempt. “As he called them,” like froward 

| children, “so they went from him,” fos, xi. 2. ‘f’They have not hearkened to 
| receive instruction;” they regarded not a word that was said to them, though 
|it was designed for their own good. 6th. There was in their idolatries an 
| impious contempt of God; for, ver. 34, “ They set their abominations,” their 
idols, which they knew to be in the highest degree abominable to God, they 
set them “in the house which is called by my name, to defile it.” They had 
their idols not only in their high places and groves, but even in God’s templw, 
7th. They were guilty of the most unnatural cruelty to their children, for they 

“sacrificed them to Moloch,” ver. 35. Thus, because they liked not to retain 
God in their knowledge, but changed his glory into shame, they were justly 

given up to vile affections, and stripped of natural ones, and their glory was 

turned into shame. 8th. What was the consequence of all this? First, They 

“caused Judah to sin,” ver. 35. The whole country was infected with the con- 

tagious idolatries and iniquities of Jerusalem. Secondly. They brought ruin 

upon themselves. It was as if they had done it on purpose that God “should 
remove them from before his face,” ver. 31; they would throw themselves out 
of his favour. 

Secondly, The restoration of Judah and Jerusalem is here promised, ver. 36, 
&e. God will in judgment remember mercy, and there will a time come, a set 
time to favour Zion. Observe, Ist. The despair to which this people were 
now at length brought. When the judgment was threatened at a distance, 
they had no fear; when it attacked them, they had no hope. They said con- 
cerning the city, ver. 36, “It shall be delivered into the hand of the king of 
Babylon,” not by any cowardice or ill conduct of ours, but by “the sword, 
famine, and pestilence.” Concerning the country, they said with vexation, 
ver. 43, “ {t is desolate without man or beast ;” there is no relief, there is no 
remedy; “it is given into the hand of the Chaldeans,” Note, Deep security 
commonly ends in deep despair; whereas those that keep up a holy fea at 

| all times have a good hope to support themselves in the worst of times. 2nd. 
<The hope that God gives them of mercy he had in store for them hereafter. 

Though their carecases must fall in captivity, yet their children after them 

should again see this good land, and the goodness of God in it. 

1. ‘They shall be brought up from their captivity, and shall come and settle 
again in this land, ver. 37. They had been under God's anger, and fury, and 
erent wrath, but now they shall partake of his grace, and love, and great favour, 

le had dispersed them, and driven them into all countries: those that fled 

' dispersed themselves, those that fell into the enemies’ hands were dispersed by 

| them in policy, to prevent combinations among them. God’s hand was in both. 

But now God will find them out, and gather them out of all the “ countries 
whither they were driven,” as he promised in the law, Deu. xxx. 3,4; and the 
saints had prayed, Ps. cvi. 47; Neh, i.9. He had banished them, but he will 
bring them again to this place, which they could not but have an affection for. 
For many years past, while they were in their own land, they were continually 

exposed, and terrified with the alarms of war; but now “I will cause them to 
dwell safely.” Being reformed and returned to God, neither their own con- 
sciences within nor their enemies without shall be a terror to them. He 
promiseth, ver. 41, “I will plant them in this land assuredly ;” not only I will 

certainly do it, but they shall here enjoy a holy security and repose, and they 
stot take root here, shall be planted in stability, and not again be unfixed and 
shaken. 

2. God will renew his covenant with them, a covenant of grace, the blessings 
of which are spiritual, and such as will work good things in them, to qualify 
them for the great things Ged intended te do for them. It is called an ever- 
lasting covenant, ver. 40, not only because God will be for ever faithful to it, 
but because the consequences of it will be everlasting : for, doubtless, here the 
promises look farther than to Israel according to the flesh, and are sure to all 
believers, to every Israelite indeed. Good Christians may apply them to them- 
Hebhee and plead them with God, may claim the benefit, and take the comfort 
of them. 

lst. God will own them for his, and make over himself to them to be theirs; 
ver. 38, “ They shall be ay people.” He will make them his, by working in 
them all the characters and dispositions of his people, and then he will protect, 
and guide, and govern them as his people. And to muke them truly, com- 
pletely, and eternally happy, “I will be their God.” They shall serve and 
worship God as theirs, and cleave to him only; and he will approve him- 
alt theirs, All he is, all he has, shall be engaged and employed for their 
good, 

2nd. God will give them a heart to fear him, ver. 39, That which he requires 
ot those whom ne takes into covenant with him as his people is, that they fear 
him, that they reverence his majesty, dread his wrath, stand in awe of his 
authority, pay homage to him, and give him the glory due unto his name. Now 
what God requires uf them he here promiseth to work in them, pursuant to his 
choiee of them as his people. Note, As it is God’s prerogative to fashion men’s 
hearts, so it is his promise to his people to fashion theirs aright., Aid a heart 
to fear God is indeed a good heart and well fashioned. It is repeated again, 
ver. 40, “1 will put my fear in their hearts ;” that is, work in them gracious 
principles and dispositions, that shall influence and govern their whole con- 
versation. ‘Teachers may put good things into our heads, but it is God only 
that can put them into our hearts; that can work in us both to will and to do. 

3rd. He “ will give them one heart and one way.” In order to their walking 
in one way, he will give them one heart. As the heart is so will the way be, 
and both shall be one; that is, First. They shall be each of them one with 
themselves. One heart is the same with a new heart, £ze. xi. 19. The heart 
is then one when it is fully determined for God, and entirely devoted to God; 
when the eye is single, and God's glory is alone aimed at. When our hearts are 
fixed, trusting in God, and we are uniform and universal in our obedience to 
him, then the heart is one, and the way one; and unless the heart be thus 
steady the goings will not be stedfast. From this promise we may take direo~ 
tiun and encouragement to pray with David, Ps. lxxxvi. 11, “ Unite my heart te 


before witnesses, illustrates the care with which the rights of owner- 
ship were protected. The modern Orientals, it is said, still observe 
the custom of writing out two copies of a contract, one being sealed, 
after signing before witnesses, and the other or counterpart left 
oO The depositing of the documents in an earthen vessel was 
for the sake of security and better preservation. : 
xxxii. 24. For “ mounts” our translators suggest in the margin 
“engines of shot;” but mount, or rather “mound,” is the proper term, 


eee * _ 


In ancient sieges mounds of earth were raised both for offence and 
defence. Behind them the assailants readily sheltered themselves 
when convenient, and upon them they placed the engines by means 
of which they cast missiles into the city. These mounts were pushed 
nearer the walls as the siege progressed. 
_ -xxxii. 29. The practice of performing idolatrous rites upon the 
flat roofs of the houses has also been mentioned in chap. xix. 13. 
xxxii, 34, 35. A similar passage to this occurs before, in chap. 
Taz 
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fear thy name;” for God saith, “I will give them one heart, that they may fear 
me.” Secondly, They shall be all of them one with each other. All good 
Christians shall be incorporated into one body, Jews and Gentiles shall become 
one sheepfold; and they shall all, as far as they are sanctified, have a disposi- 
tion to love one another; the Gospel they profess having in it the strongest 
inducements to mutual love, and the Spirit that dwells in them being the Spirit 
of love. Though they may have different apprehensions about lesser things, 
they shall be all one in the great things of God, being renewed after the same 
image. Though they may have many paths, they have but one way, that of 
serious godliness. 

4th. He will effectually provide for their perseverance in grace and the per- 
petuating of the covenant between him and them. They had been happy when 
they were first planted in Canaan, like Adam in Paradise, if they had not 
departed from God; and therefore, now they are restored to their happiness, 
they shall be confirmed in it, by the preventing of their departures from God. 
And this will complete their bliss, First. God will never leave nor forsake 
them, “I will not turn away from them to do them good.” Earthly princes 
are fickle, and their greatest favourites have fallen under their frowns; but 
God's mercy endureth for ever; whom he loves, he loves to the end. God may 
seem to turn from his people, (/sa. liv. 8,) but even then he doth not turn from 
doing and designing them good. Secondly. They shall never leave nor forsake 
him. ‘That is the thing we are in danger of; we have no reason to distrust 
God's fidelity and constancy, but our own. And therefore it is here promised, 
that God will give them a heart to fear him for ever,—all days; to be in his fear 
every day, and all the day long, (Pr. xxiii. 17,) and to continue so to the end of 
their days. He will put such a principle into their hearts as that they shall not 
depart from him, Even those who have given up their names to God, if they 
be left to themselves, will depart from him; but the fear of God ruling in the 
heart will prevent their departure; that and nothing else will do it. If we 
continue close and faithful to God, it is owing purely to his almighty grace, and 
not to any strength or resolution of our own. 

5th. He will entail a blessing upon their seed, will give them grace to fear 
him, “for the good of them, and of their children after them.” As their depar- 
tures from God had been to the prejudice of their children, so their adherence 
to God should be to the advantage of their children. We cannot better consult 
the good of posterity, than by setting up, and keeping up, the fear and worship 
of God in our families. 

6th. He will take a pleasure in their prosperity, and will do everything to 
advance it; ver. 41, “I will rejoice over them to do them good.” God will 
therefore do them good because he rejoiceth over them; they are dear to him 
he makes his boast of them, and therefore will not only do them good, but will 
delight in doing them good. When he punisheth them it is with reluctancy: 
“ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?” But when he restores them it is with 
satisfaction: he rejoiceth in doing them good. We ought therefore to serve 
him with pleasure, and to rejoice in all opportunities of serving him. Heis 
himself a cheerful giver, and therefore loves a cheerful servant, “J will plant 
them,” saith God, “with my whole heart, and with my whole soul.” He will be 
intent upon it, and take delight in it; he will make it the business of his provi- 
dence to settle them in Canaan, and the various dispensations of providence 
shall concur to it. All things shall i oe at last so to have been working for 
the good of the church, that it will be said, the Governor of the world was 
entirely taken up with the care of his church. 

7th. ‘These promises shall as surely be performed as the foregoing threaten- 
ings were; and the accomplishment of those, notwith$tanding the security of 
the people, might confirm their expectation of the performance of these, not- 
withstanding their present despair; ver. 42, “ As 1 have brought all this great 
evil upon them,” pursuant to the threatenings, and for the glory of Divine 
justice, “so I will bring upon them all this good,” pursuant to the promise, and 
for the glory of Divine mercy. _ He that is faithful to his threatening will much 
more be so to his promises; and he will comfort his people “according to the 
sees that he has afflicted them.” The churches shall have rest after the days of 
adversity. 

8th. As an earnest of all this, houses and lands shall again take a good price 
in Judah and Jerusalem; and, though now they are a drug, there shall again be 
purchasers enough for them; ver. 43, 44, “ Fields shall be bought in this land,” 
and people will covet to have lands here rather than anywhere else. Lands 
wherever they lie wil’ go off, not only in the places about Jerusalem, but in the 
cities of Judah and of Israel too, whether they lie on mountains, or in valleys, 
or in the south; in all parts of the country men shall buy fields and subscribe 
evidences. ‘Trade shall revive, for they shall have money enough to buy land 
with; husbandry shall revive, for those that have money shall covet to lay it 
out upon lands; laws shall again have their due course, for they shall subscribe 
evidences and seal them. ‘This is mentioned to reconcile Jeremiah to his new 
ear tiaeet though he had bought a piece of ground, and could not go see it, yet 

e must believe that was the pledge of many a og hp and those but faint 
resemblances of the purchased possessions in the heavenly Canaan reserved for 
all those who have God's fear in their hearts, and do not depart from him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The scope of this chapter is much the same with that of the foregoing chapter, to confirm 
the promise of the restoration of the Jews, notwithstanding the present desolations of 
their country, and dispersions of their people. And these promises have both in type 
and tendency a reference as far forward as to the gospel church, to which this second 
edition of the Jewish church was at length to resign its dignities and privileges. It is 
here promised, I. That the city shall be rebuilt, and re-established in statu guo— in 
its former state,’ ver. 1—6. II. That the captives, having their sins pardoned, shall be 
restored, ver. 7, 8. III. That this shall redound very much to the glory of God, ver. 9. 
IV. That the country shall have both joy and plenty, ver. 10—14. V. That way shall 
be made for the coming of the Messiah, ver. 15, t6. WI. That the house of David, the 
house of Levi. and the house of Israel shall flourish again, and be established, and all 
three in the kingdom of Christ, a gospel ministry ; and the gospel church shall continue 
while the world stands, ver. 17—26. 


OREOVER the word of the Lorp came unto 
Jeremiah the second time, while he was yet 
shut up in the court of the prison, saying, 
2 Thus saith the Lorp the maker thereof, 
The Lorp that formed it, to establish it; 
The Lorp ¢s his name; 
8 Call unto me, and I will answer thee, 
And shew thee great and mighty things, 
Which thou knowest not 


vii. 30—32, but this differs from it in the mention of Molech, and in 
other details. 

axxii. 44, The enumeration of localities here includes the whole of 
tue Kingdom of Judah. The mountains or hill country of Judea lay to 
the south of Jerusalem; the plain was towards the Mediterranean, on 
the west; and the south was the south-west region, or Negeb. 

xxxiii. 3. For “mighty things” our translators have in the mar- 
gin ‘‘or, hidden,” which sense is given by a various reading here. 
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4 For thus saith the Lorp, the God of Israel, 
Concerning the houses of this city, 
And concerning the houses of the kings of Judah, 
Which are thrown down by the mounts, and by the sword; 
They come to fight with the Chaldeans, 
But 7¢ is to fill them with the dead bodies of men, 
Whom I have slain in mine anger and in my fury, 
And for all whose wickedness 
I have hid my face from this city. [them, 
6 Behold, I will bring it health and cure, and I will cure 
And will reveal unto them the abundance of peace aud 
truth. 
7 And I will cause the captivity of Judah 
And the captivity of Israel to return, 
And will build them, as at the first. 
8 And I will cleanse them from all their iniquity, 
Whereby they have sinned against me ; 
And I will pardon all their iniquities, 
Whereby they have sinned, 
And whereby they have transgressed against me. 
9 And it shall be to me a name of joy, 
A praise and an honour before all the nations of the earth, 
Which shall hear all the good that I do unto them: 
And they shall fear and tremble for all the goodness 


And for all the prosperity that I procure unto it. 


Obserye_ here, First. The date of this comfortable prophecy which God 
intrusted Jeremiah with. It is not exact in the time, only that it was after 
that in the foregoing chapter, when things were still growing worse and worse; 
it was the sevond time. God speaketh once, yea, twice, for the encouragement 
of his people. We are not only so disobedient that we have necd of precept 
upon precept to bring us to our duty, but so distrustful that we have need of 
promise upon promise to bring us to our comfort. This word, as the former, 
came to Jeremiah when he was in prison. Note, No confinement can deprive 
God’s people of his presence, no locks or bars can shut out his gracious visits. 
Nay, oftentimes “as their afflictions abound, their consolations much more 
abound,” and they have the most reviving communications of his favour then 
when the world frowns upon them. Paul’s sweetest epistles were those that 
bare date out of a prison. | ‘ 

Secondly. The prophecy itself. A great deal of comfort is wrapped up in it, 
for the relief of the captives, to keep them from sinking into despair. Observe, 

1. Who it is that secures this comfort to them, ver. 2. It is “the Lord the 
maker thereof, the Lord that framed it.” He is the maker and former of 
heaven and earth, and therefore has all power in his hands: so it refers to 
Jeremiah’s prayer, ch. xxxii. 17. He is the maker and former of Jerusalem, of 
Zion; built them at first, and therefore can rebuild them; built them for his 
own praise, and therefore will. He formed it to establish it, and therefore it 
shall be established till those things be introduced which cannot be shaken, but 
shall remain for ever. He is the maker and former of this promise; he has laid 
the scheme for Jerusalem’s restoration, and he that has formed it will establish 
it, that has made the promise will make it good, for Jehovah is his name,—a 
God giving being to his promises by the performance of them, which when 
he doth he is known by that name, #’x. vi. 3; a perfecting God. When the 
heavens and the earth were finished, then and not till then, the Creator is called 
Jehovah, Gen. ii. 1. ; : 

2. How this comfort must be obtained and fetched in. By prayer; ver. 3, 
“Call upon me, and I will answer thee.” The prophet having received some 
intimations of this kind, must be humbly earnest with God for farther dis- 
coveries of his kind intentions. He had prayed, ch. xxxii. 16, but he must pray 
again. Note, Those that expect to receive comforts from God must “ continue 
instant in prayer ;” we must call upon him, and then he will answer us. Christ 
himself must ask, and it shall be given him, Ps. ii. 8. “I will shew thee great 
and mighty things,” that is, give thee a clear and full prospect of them; hidden 
things, which, though in part discovered already, yet thou knowest not, thou 
canst not understand or give credit to, Or, this may refer not only to the 
prediction of these things which Jeremiah, if he desire it, shall be favoured 
with, but to the performance of the things themselves, which the people of 
God, encouraged hy this prediction, must pray for. Note, Promises are given 
not to supersede, but to quicken and encourage prayer: see Lze. xxxvi. 37. 

3. How deplorable the condition of Jerusalem was, which made it necessary 
that such comforts as these should be provided for it; and notwithstanding 
which its restoration should be brought about in due time, ver. 4,5. “* The 
houses of this city,’ not excepting those of “the kings of Judah, are thrown 
down by the mounts,” or engines of battery, and by the sword, or axes, or 
hammers. It is the same word that is used #ze. xxvi. 9, “ With his axes he 
shall break down thy towers.” The strongest, stateliest houses, and those that 
were best furnished, were levelled with ee The fifth verse comes in 
in a parenthesis, giving a farther instance of the present calamitous state of 
Jerusalem. ‘They that came to fig! t with the Chaldeans, to beat them off from 
the siege, did more hurt than good, provoked the enemy to be more fierce and 
furious in their assaults, so that the houses in Jerusalem were filled with the 
dead bodies of men that died of the wounds ig received in sallying out upon 
the besiegers. God saith, they were such as he had slain in his anger, for the 
enemies’ sword was his sword, and their anger his anger. But it seems the 
men that were slain were geuerally such as had distinguished themselves b 
their wickedness, for they were the very men for whose wickedness God di 
ay hide himself from this city, so that he was just in all he brought upon 
them. 

4. What the ereest i are which God has in store for Judah and Jerusalem; 
such as will redress all their grievances. ; : : 

ist. Is their state diseased? is it wounded? God will provide effectualiy 
for the healing of it, though the disease was thought mortal and ineurabl 
ch, viii. 22. “ The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint,” but, ver. 6, 


cK 


« Michty” means “hard to understand,” or difficult. The Syriac 
translates the word “strong;” but, as in our version, the idea of the 


word is that effort or energy must be made to understand the things ~ 


declared. 
xxxiii. 4. As observed on chap. xxxii, 24, the “mounts” were 
erected for offensive and defensive purposes. This applies to the 


besieged as well as to the besiegers. ‘The besieged acted precisely as __ 


was done in the siege of Paris in 1870-71, for example, where a good 


~_ 
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will bring it health and cure, I will prevent the death, remove the sickness, and 
set all to rights again, ch. xxx. 17. Note, Be the case never so desperate, if God 
undertake the cure he will effect it. The sin of Jerusalem was the sickness of 
it, sa, i. 6; its reformation therefore will be its recovery. And the following 
words tell us how that is wrought: “1 will reveal unto them the abundance of 
peace and truth,” that is, I will give it them in due time, and give them an 
encouraging prospect of it in the meantime. Peace stands here for all good; 
peace and truth is peace according to the promise, and in pursuance of that. 
Or, peace and truth is peace and the true religion; peace and the true worship 
of God, in opposition to the many falsehoods and deceits by which they had 
been led away from God. We may apply it more generally, and observe, 
That peace and truth are the great subject matter of Divine revelation. These 
promises here lead us to the Gospel of Christ, and in that God has revealed 
to us peace and truth, the method of true peace; truth to direct us, peace to 
make us easy. Grace and truth, and abundance of both, come by Jesus Christ. 
Peace and truth are the life of the soul, and Christ came that we might have 
that. life, and might have it more abundantly. Christ rules by the power of 
truth, Jno. xviii. 37, and by it he gives abundance of peace, Ps. Ixxii. 7, and 
Ixxxy. 10, Secondly. That the Divine revelation of peace and truth brings 
health and cure to all those that by faith receive it. It heals the soul of the 
diseases it has contracted, as it is a means of sanctification, Jno. xvii. 17, (“ He 
sent his word and healed them,” Ps. cvii. 20;) and it puts the soul into good 
order, and keeps it in frame, and fit for the employments and enjoyments of 
the spiritual and Divine life. 

2nd. Are thay scattered and enslaved, and is their nation laid in ruins? “I 
will cause their captivity to return,” ver. 7, both that of Israel and that of 
Judah; for, though those who returned under Zerubbabel were chiefly of 
Judah, and Benjamin, and Levi, yet afterwards many of all the other tribes 
returned. And I will rebuild them, as I built them at first. When they by 
repenenes do their first works, God will by their restoration do his first 
works, 

3rd. Is sin the procuring cause of all their troubles? That shall be pardoned 
and subdned, pit so the root of the judgments shall be killed, ver. 8, First. 
By sin they are become filthy, and odious to God’s holiness; but God will 
cleanse them, and purify them from their iniquity. As those that were cere- 
monially unclean, and were therefore shut out from the tabernacle, when they 
were sprinkled with the water of purification, had liberty of access to it again 
so had they to their own land and the privileges of it, when God had cleanse 
them from their iniquities. In allusion to that sprinkling, David prays, “ Purge 
me with hyssop.” Secondly. By sin they are become guilty, and obnoxious to 
his justice; but he “will pardon all their iniquities,” will remove the punish- 
ment to which for sin they were bound over. All that by sanctifying grace 
are cleansed from the filth of sin, by pardoning mercy are freed from the guilt 
of it. 
4th. Have both their sins and their sufferings turned to the dishonour of 
God? Their reformation and restoration shall redound as much to his praise. 
ver. 9. Jerusalem thus rebuilt, Judah thus repeopled, shall be to me a name o 
joy, as pleasing to God as ever wey had been provoking, and “a praise and an 

onour before all the nations.” They, being thus restored, shall glorify God by 
their services of him, and he shall glorify himself by his favours to them. This 
renewed nation shall be as much a reputation to religion as formerly it has 
been a reproach to it. The nations shall hear of all the good that 
wrought in them M, his grace, and of all the good he has wrought for them by 
his providence. ‘The wonders of their return out of Babylon shall make as 


press a noise in the world as ever the wonders of their deliverance out of - 


‘zypt did. And “they shall fear and tremble for all this goodness.” First. 
The people of God themselves shall fear and tremble; they shall be much sur- 
prised at it, shall be afraid of offending so good a God, and of forfeiting his 


favour; Hos. iii. 5, “ They shall fear the Lord and his goodness.” Secondly. 


The neighbour nations shall fear because of the prosperity of Jerusalem; shall 
look upon the growing greatness of the Jewish nation as really formidable, and 
siall be afraid of making them their enemies. When the chureh is “ fair as the 
moon, and clear as the sun,” she is “terrible as an army with banners:” 


10 Thus saith the Lorp ; 

Again there shall be heard in this place, [beast, 

Which ye say shadd be desolate without man and without 

Even in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusa- 

That are desolate, without man, [lem, 

And without inhabitant, and without beast, 

The voice of joy, and the voice of gladness, 

The voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride, 

The voice of them that shall say, Praise the Lorn of hosts: 

For the Lorp 7s good ; 

For his mercy endureth for ever : 

And of them that shall bring the sacrifice of praise into 
the house of the Lorp. 

For I will cause to return the captivity of the land, 

As at the first, saith the Lorp. 

Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 

Again in this place, which is desolate 

Without man and without beast, 

And in all the cities thereof, 

Shall be an habitation of shepherds 

Causing their flocks to lie down. 

In the cities of the mountains, in the cities of the vale, 

And in the cities of the south, and in the land of Benjamin, 

And in the places about Jerusalem, and in the cities of 

Shall the flocks pass again [ Judah, 

Under the hands of him that telleth them, saith the 
Lorp. 
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many houses were pulled down in order that the defenders of the city 
might erect their siege-works. So at Jerusalem private houses were 
pulled down that earthworks might be raised for the better defence 
of the place. Our translation has “thrown down by the mounts,” 
but we prefer to explain the words “for the mounts,” i.e., to make 
room for them. So also with the next expression, ‘‘ by the sword;” 
we understand it to mean “for the sword,” i.e., for men who use 
the sword. 
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Behold, the days come, saith the Lorn, [mised 

That I will perform that good thing which [ have pro- 

Unto the house of Israel and to the house of Judah, 

In those days, and at that time, 

Will I cause the Branch of righteousness to grow up 
unto David ; [land. 

And he shall execute judgment and righteousness in the 

In those days shall Judah be saved, 

And Jerusalem shall dwell safely : 

And this ts the name wherewith she shall be called, 

The Lorp our righteousness. 
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STEWARD NUMBERING THE HERDS.—ver. 13. 


Here is a farther prediction of the happy state of Judah and Jerusalem after 
their glorious return out of captivity, issuing gloriously at length in the king- 
dom of the Messiah. 

First. It is promised that the people that were long in sorrow shall again be 
filled with joy. Every one concluded now that the country would lie for ever 
desolate, that no beasts should be found in the land of Judah, no inhabitants in 
the streets of Jerusalem; and, consequently, there would be nothing but an 
universal and perpetual melancholy, ver. 10. But though weeping may endure 
for a time, jey will return. It was threatened, ch. vii. 34, and xvi. 9, that the 
voice of joy and gladness should cease there; but here it is promised that they 
shall revive again, that the voice of joy and gladness shall be heard there, 
because the captivity shall be returned, for then was their mouth filled with 
laughter, Ps. exxvi. 1,2. 1. There shall be common joy there, “the voice of the 
bridegroom, and the voice of the bride.” Marriages shall again be celebrated 
as formerly with songs, which in Babylon they had laid aside; for their harps 
were hung on the willow trees. 2. There shall be religious joy there; temple 
songs shall be revived, the Lord’s songs, which they could not sing in a strange 
land. There shall be heard in their private houses, and in the cities of Juda’ 
as well as in the temple, “the voice of them that shall say, Praise the Lord of 
hosts.” Note, Nothing is more the praise and honour of a people than to have 
God praised and honoured amongst them. This shall complete the mercy of 
their return and restoration, that with it they shall have hearts to be thankful 
for it, and give God the glory of it, the glory both of the power and of the 
goodness by which it is effected ; they shall praise him, both as the Lord of hosts 
and as the God who is good, and whose “ mercy endureth for ever.” This, though 
a song of old, yet, being sung upon this fresh occasion, will be a new song. We 
find this literally fulfilled at their return out of Babylon, Hzr. iii. 11. They 
sung together in praising the Lord, “because he is good, for his mercy endures 
for ever.” The public worship of God shall be diligently and constantly 
attended upon: they “shall bring the sacrifice of praise to the house of the 
Lord.” All the sacrifices were intended for the praise of God; but this seems 
to be meant of the spiritual sacrifices of humble adorations, and joyful thanks~ 
givings, “ the calves of our He. Hos. xiv. 2; which shall “ please the Lord better 
than an ox or bullock.” The Jews say, that in the days of the Messiah all 
sacrifices shall cease, but the sacrifice of praise; and to those days this promise 
has a farther reference. 

Secondly. It is promised that the country, which had lain long depopulated, 
should be replenished and stocked again. It was now desolate, without man, 
and without beast; but after their return the pastures shall again be clothed 
with flocks, Ps. lxv. 13. 1n “all the cities of Judah and Benjamin there shall 
be an habitation of shepherds,” ver. 12,13. This speaks, 1. The wealth of the 
country after their return. It shall not be a habitation of beggars, that have 
nothing; but of shepherds and husbandmen, men of substance, with good 
stocks upon the ground they are returned to. 2. The peace of the country. 
It shall not be a habitation of soldiers, nor shall there be tents and barracks set 
up to lodge them, but they shall be shepherds’ tents; for they shall hear no 
more the alarms of war, nor shall there be any to make even the shepherds 
afraid: see Ps. cxliv. 13,14. 3. he industry of the country, and their return 
to their original plainness and simplicity, from which in the corrupt ages they 
had sadly degenerated. ‘The seed of Jacob in their beginning gloried in this, 
that they were shepherds, Gen. xlvii. 3; and so they shall now be again, giving 
themselves whully to that innocent employment; “causing their flocks to lie 
down,” ver. 12, and to “ pass under the hands of him that telleth them,” ver. 13. 
For, though their flocks are numerous, they are not numberless, nor shall the 
omit to number them, that they may know if any be missing, and may see 
after it. Note, It is the prudence ef those who have never so much of the 
world to keep an account of what they have. Some think they “pass under 
the hand of box that telleth them,” that they may be tithed, Lev. xxvii. 32. 
Then we may take the comfort of what we have when God has had his due out 
of it. Now, because it seemed incredible that a people reduced as they now 
were should ever recover such a degree of peace and plenty as this, here is 
subjoined a general ratification of these promises; ver. 14, “1 will perform that 
good thing which I have promised.” ‘Though the promise may sometimes work 
slowly towards an accomplishment, it works surely. “The days will come,” 
though they are long in coming. . : f 

Thirdly. To crown all these blessings which God has in store for them, here 
1s a promise of the Messiah, and of that everlasting righteousness which he 
should bring in, ver. 15, 16. And probably this is that good thing, that great 
good thing, which in the latter days, days that were yet to come, God would 
pertorm, as he had promised, to Judah and Israel, and which their return out 


xxxiii. 13. Here, as in chap. xxxii. 44, we find an enumeration 
of the various districts into which the kingdom of Judah was divided. 

xxxiii, 14—16. That the promise of the Messiah is repeated here 
can scarcely be doubted. The words closely correspond with cha 
xxiii. 5, 6, but are not precisely the same. Some have doubted their 
genuineness, because they are not found in the Greek version; but 
see the next note. 

xxxiii, 17—26. Dr. Henderson says of these verses that, together 
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of captivity, and their settlement again in their own land, was in order to. 
From the captivity to Christ is one of the famous periods, Maé. i. 17. This pro- 
mise of the Medsigh we had before, ch. xxiii. 5, 6; and there it came in as a 
confirmation of the promise of the shepherds which God would set over them ; 
which would make one think that the promise here concerning the shepherds 
and their flocks, which introduceth it, is to be understood figuratively. Christ 
is here prophesied of, 1. Asarightful King. He is a ‘‘ Branch of righteous- 
ness,” not an usurper; for he grows up unto David, descends from his loins, 
with whom the covenant of royalty was made, and is that seed with whom that 
covenant should be established, so that his title is unexceptionable. 2. Asa 
righteous King. Righteous in enacting laws, waging wars, and giving judgment, 
righteous in vindicating those that suffer wrong, and punishing those that do 
wrong ; “ He shall execute judgment and righteousness in the land.” This may 

oint at Zerubbabel in the type, who gonerned with equity, not as Jehoiakim 

ad done, ch. xxii. 17; but it has a farther reference to him to whom all judg- 
ment is committed, and who shall judge the world in righteousness. 3. Asa 
King that shall protect his subjects from all injury. By him Judah shall be 
saved from wrath and the curse; and, being so saved, Jerusalem shall dwell 
safely, quiet from the fear of evil, and enjoying a holy security and serenity of 
mind, in a dependence upon the conduct of this Prince of peace, this Prince 
of their peace. 4. As a King that shall be praised by his subjects. “This is 
the name whereby they shall call him,” so the Chaldee reads it, the Syriac, and 
vulgar Latin; this name of his they shall celebrate, and triumph in, and by 
this name they shall call upon him. It may be read, more agreeably to the 
original, ‘This is he who shall call her, the Lord our righteousness ;’ as Moses’ 
altar is called Jehovah Nisse, #2, xvii. 15; and Jerusalem, Jehovah Shammah, 
ze. xiviii. 35; intimating that they glory in Jehovah, as present with them, 
and their banner. So here the city is called, ‘‘The Lord our righteousness,’ 
because they glory in Jehovah as their righteousness. That which was before 
suid to be the name of Christ (saith Mr. Gataker) is here made the name of 
Jerusalem, the city of the Messias, the church of Christ. He it is that imparts 
righteousness to her, for he is made of God to us righteousness; and she b 
bearing that name professeth to have her whole righteousness, not from herself, 
but from him; “In the Lord have I righteousness and strength,” Tsa. x\v. 24; 
and we are “made the righteousness of God in him.” The inhabitants o 
Jerusalem shall have this name of the Messias so much in their mouths that 
they shall themselves be called by it. 


17 For thus saith the Lorp ; 

David shall never want a man 

To sit upon the throne of the house of Israel ; 

Neither shall the priests the Levites want a man before me 

To offer burnt offerings, and to kindle meat offerings, 

And to do sacrifi¢e continually. , 

And the word of the Lorp came unto Jeremiah, saying, 

Thus saith the Lorp ; 

If ye can break my covenant of the day, 

And my covenant of the night, : [season ; 

And that there should not be day and night in their 

Then may also my covenant be broken with David my 
servant, 

That he should not have a son to reign upon his throne; 

And with the Levites the priests, my ministers. 

As the host of heaven cannot be numbered, 

Neither the sand of the sea measured : 

So will I multiply the seed of David my servant, 

And the Levites that minister unto me. 

Moreover the word of the Lorp came to Jeremiah, saying, 

Considerest thou not what this people have spoken, say- 

The two families which the Lorp hath chosen, Ling, 

He hath even cast them off ? 

Thus they have despised my people, 

That they should be no more a nation before them. 

Thus saith the Lorp ; 

If my covenant de not with day and night, 

And if I have not appointed the ordinances of heaven 
and earth ; [servant, 

Then will I cast away the seed of Jacob, and David my 

So that I will not take any of his seed to be rulers 

Over the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: 

For I will cause their captivity to return, and have mercy 
on them. 


Three of God’s covenants, that of royalty with David and his seed, that of the 

riesthood with Aaron and his seed, and that of peculiarity with Abraham and 
his seed, seemed to have been all broken and lost while the captivity lasted ; but 
it is here promised that, notwithstanding that interruption and discontinuance 
for a time, they shall all three take place again ; and the true intents and mean- 
ing of them all shall be abundantly answered in the New Testament blessings, 
typified by those conferred on the Jews after their return out of captivity. 

First. The covenant of royalty shall be secured, and the promises of it shall 
have their full accomplishment in the kingdom of Christ, the Son of David, 
ver. 17. The throne of Israel was overturned in the captivity, the crown was 
fullen from their head, there was not a man to sit on the throne of Israel,— 
J>coniah wa written childless. After their return the house of David made a 
figure again. But it is in the Messiah that this promise is performed that 
“David shall uever want a man to sit on the throne of Israel ;” and that David 
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shall have always a son to reign upon his throne. For as long as the man Christ 
Jesus sits on the right hand of the throne of God, rules the world, and rules it 


| for the good of the church, to which he is a quickening Head, and glorified 


Head over all things; as long as he is King upon the holy hill of Zion, David 
doth not want a successor, nor is the covenant with him broken, When the 
uirst-begotten was brought into the world, it was declared concerning him, that 
“the Lord God shall give him the throne of his father David, and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever,” Lu. i. 32, 33. 

For the confirmation of this it is promised, 1. That the covenant with David 
shall be as firm as the ordinances of heaven, to the stability of which that of 
God’s promise is compared, ch. xxxi. 35, 36. There is a covenant of nature, b 
which the common course: of providence is settled, and on which it is founded, 
here called a covenartt of the day and the night, ver. 20, 25; because that is one 
of the articles of it, that there shall be day and night in their season, according 
to the distinction put between them in the creation, when God divided between 
the light and the darkness, and established their mutual succession, and a 
government to each, that the sun should rule by day, and the moon and the 
stars by night, Gen. i. 4, 5, 16; which establishment was renewed after the 
flood, Gen. viii. 22, and has continued ever since, Ps. xix. 2; the morning and 
the evening have both of them their regular outgoings, Ps. Ixv. 8. The day~- 
teen knows its place, knows its time, and keeps both; so do the shadows of 
the evening ; and while the world stands, this course shall not be altered, this 
covenant shall not be broken. The ordinances of heaven and earth, (of this 
communication between heaven and earth, the dominion of these ordinances 
of heaven upon the earth,) which God has appointed, ver. 25, (compare 
Job xxxviii. 33,) shall never be disappointed. ‘Thus firm shall the covenant of 
redemption be with the Redeemer, God’s servant, but David our king, ver. £1. 
This intimates that Christ shall have a church on earth to the world’s end; 
he shall see a seed in which he shall prolong his days, till time and days shall be 
no more. Christ’s kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and when the end 
cometh, and not until then, it shall be delivered up to God, even the Father. 
But it intimates that the condition of it in this world shall be intermixed, and 
counterchanged ; prosperity and adversity succeeding each other, as light and 
darkness, day and night. But this is piealy taught us, that as sure as we may 
be that, though the sun will set to-night, it will rise again to-morrow morning. 
whether we live to see it or no, so sure we may be that, though the kingdom o 
the Redeemer in the world may for a time be clouded an eclipsed b cor- 
ruptions and persecutions, yet it will shine forth again, and recover its lustre 
in the time appointed. 2. That the seed of David shall be as numerous as the 
host of heaven; that is, the spiritual seed of the Messiah, that shall be born to 
him by the efficacy of his Gospel, and his Spirit working with it. From the womb 
of the morning he shall have the dew of their outh, to be his willing people, 
Ps.cx.3. Christ’s seed are not, as David’s were, his successors, but his subjects; 
yet the day is coming when they also shall reign with him; ver. 22, “ As the host 
of heaven cannot be numbered, so will I multiply the seed of Bavid,” so that 
there shall be no danger of the kingdoms being extinct, or extirpated, for want 
of heirs. The children are numerous; and if children than heirs. 

Secondly. The covenant of parce shall be secured, and the promises of 
that also shall have their full accomplishment. This seemed likewise to be 
forgotten during the captivity, when there was no altar, no temple service for 
the priests to attend upon; but this also shall revive. It did so immediately 
ee! their coming back to Jerusalem; there were priests and Levites ready to 
offer burnt offerings, and to do sacrifice continual y, Ezr. iii. 2, 3; as is here 
promised, ver. 18. But that priesthood soon grew corrupt, the covenant of Levi 
was profaned, as appears, Mal. ii. 8, and in the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans it came to a final period; we must, therefore, look elsewhere for the 
performance of this word, that the covenant with the Levites, the priests, God’s 
ministers, shall be as firm and last as long as the covenant with the day and the 
night. And we find it abundantly performed, 1. In the priesthood of Christ, 
which supersedes that of Aaron, and is the substance of that shadow. While 
that great High Priest of our profession is peated appearing in the presence of 
God for us, representing the virtue of his blood by which he made atonement 
in the incense of his intercession, it may truly be said, that the Levites do not 
want a man before God to offer apiece fhe ‘Heb. viii. 3; he is a priest for ever, 
The covenant of the priesthood is called a covenant of peace, Num. xxv. 125 
of life and peace, Mal. ii. 5. Now we are sure this covenant is not broken, nor 
in the least weakened, while Jesus Christ is himself our life and our 
This covenant of priesthood is here again and again joined with that of 
royalty, for Christ is a priest upon his throne, as Melchizedek. 2. In a settled 
Gospel ministry. While there are faithful ministers to preside in religious 
assemblies, and to offer up the spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise, the 
priests, the Levites, do not want successors, and such as have obtained a more 
excellent ministry. ‘he apostle makes those that preach the Gospel to come in 
the room of those that served at the altar, 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. 3. In all true 
believers; who are a holy priesthood, a royal priesthood, i Pes. ii. 5,9; who are 
made to our God kings Ati priests, Rev. i. 6. They offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God; and themselves in the first place, living sacrifices. Of these 
Levites this promise here must be understood, ver. 22, that they shall be as 
numerous as the sand of the sea; the same that is promised concerning Israel 
in general, Gen. xxii. 17, for all God’s spiritual Israel are spiritual priests, 


Rev. v. 9, 103; vii. 9, 15. 

Thirdly. The covenant of ear likewise shall be secured, and the 
promises of that covenant shall have their full accomplishment in the Gospel 
Israel. Observe, 1. How this covenant was looked upon as broken during the 
captivity, ver. 24. God asks the prophet, Hast shou not heard, and dost thou 
not consider, what this people have spoken, (either the enemies of Israel who 
triumph in the extirpation of a people that had made such a noise in the 
world, or the unbelieving Israelites themselves,) this people among whom thou 
dwellest? they have broken covenant with God, and then quarrel with him, as 
if he had not dealt faithfully with them. “The two families which the Lord 
hath chosen,” Israel and Judah, (whereas they were but one when he chose 
them,) “he hath even cast them off.” ‘Thus have they despised my people ;” that 
is, despised the privilege of being my people, as if it were a privilege of no value 
at all. ‘The neighbour nations despised them as now no more u nation, but the 
ruins of a nation; and looked upon all their honour as laid in the dust. But, 
2. See how firm the covenant stands notwithstanding ; as firm as that with day 
and night. Sooner will God suffer day and night to cease than he will cast 
away the seed of Jacob. This cannot refer to the seed of Jacob according to 
the flesh, for they are cast away; but to the Christian Chureh, in which all 
these promises were to be lodged, as appears by the apostle’s discourse, 
Rom. xi. 1, &c. Christ is that seed of David that is to be perpetual dictator to 
the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and, as this people shall never want 
such a king, so this king shall never want such a people. Christianity shall 
continue in the dominion of Christ, and the subjection of Christians to him, 
until day and night come to anend. And, asa pledge of this, that promise is 
again repeated, “I will cause their captivity to return,” and, having brought 
them back, “I will have mercy on them.” Whom this promise refers to, appears, 
Gal. vi. 16; where all that walk according to the Gospel rule are made to he 
the Israel of God, on whom peace and mercy 5) be. ; 


with verses 14—16, they are altogether wanting in the Septuagint; 
“yet they are found in the version of Theodotion, as exhibited by 
Origen, in the Hexaplar Syriac and the Arabic versions, and in the 
Commentary of Theodoret. They are also printed in the Complutensian 
edition of the Septuagint.” The verses are found not only in the 
Hebrew, but in the Chaldee, Syriac, Latin, and some Arabic copies ; 
they must therefore be received as genuine. The chief difficulty they 
involve is one of interpretation, If they refer to Messianic times, how 
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can we understand them of the literal maintenance of Mosaic rites and — 
ceremonies? If literally explained at all, how can it be true that 
David has never wanted a man to sit on the throne of the house — 
of Judah? As to the former question, it is a fact that the Levitical — 
institutions were abolished at the fall of Jerusalem under Titus. As 
to the second question, it is a fact that the king reigning when 


eace, * 


Jeremiah wrote, Zedekiah, was the last lineal descendant of David 


who occupied the throne. No future restoration of a Jewish throne — 


A.M. 3418. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


In this chapter we have two messages which God sent by Jeremiah: 1. One to foretell 
the fate of Zedekiah king of Judah, that he should fall into the handsof the king of 
Babylon, that he should live a captive, but should at last die in peace in his captivity, 
ver. 1—7. I[l. Another toread the doom both of prince and people for their treacherous 
dealing with God, in bringing back their servantsinto bondage, whom they had released 
according to the law, and so playing fast and loose with God. They had walked at all 
adventures with God, ver. 8—11; and therefore God would walk at all adventures with 
them, in bringing the Chaldean army upon them again, then when they began to hope 
they were got clear of them, ver. 12—22. 


HE word which came unto Jeremiah from the 

Lorp, when Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
and all his army, and all the kingdoms of the earth 
of his dominion, and all the people, fought against 
Jerusalem, and against all the cities thereof, saying, 
2 Thus saith the Lorn, the God of Israel; Go and 
speak to Zedekiah king of Judah, and tell him, Thus 
saith the Lorp; Behold, I will give this city into the 
hand of the king of Babylon, and he shall burn it 
with fire: 3 And thou shalt not escape out of his 
hand, but shalt surely be taken, and delivered into 
his hand; and thine eyes shall behold the eyes of the 
king of Babylon, and he shall speak with thee mouth 
to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon. 4 Yet 
hear the word of the Lorp, O Zedekiah king of Ju- 
dah; Thus saith the Lorp of thee, Thou shalt not 
die by the sword: 5 But thou shalt die in peace: 
-and with the burnings of thy fathers, the former 
kings which were before thee, so shall they burn 
odours for thee; and they will lament thee, saying, 
Ah lord! for [ have pronounced the word, saith the 
Lorp. 6 Then Jeremiah the prophet spake all 
these words unto Zedekiah king of Judah in Jerusa- 
lem, 7 When the king of Babylon’s army fought 
against Jerusalem, and against all the cities of Judah 
that were left, against Lachish, and against Azekah : 
for these defenced cities remained of the cities of 
Judah. 


This prophecy concerning Zedekiah was delivered to Jeremiah, and by him 
to the parties concerned, before he was shut up in the prison; for we find this 
prediction here made the ground of his commitment, as appears by the recital 
of some passages out of it, ch. xxxii. 4. Observe, ; 

First. The time when this message was sent to Zedekiah. It was when the 
king of Babylon, with all his forces, some out of all the kingdoms of the earth 
that were within his jurisdiction, fought against Jerusalem, and the cities 
thereof, ver. 1, designing to destroy them, having often plundered them. The 
cities that now remained, and yet held out, are named, ver. 7, Lachish and 
Azekah. This intimates that things were now brought to the last extremity, 
and yet Zedekiah obstinately stood it out, his heart being hardened to his 
destruction. . i 

Secondly. The message itself that was sent him. ‘ . 

1. Here is a threatening of wrath. He is told that again which he had been 
often told before, that the city shall be taken by the Chaldeans, and burnt with 
fire, ver. 2. That he shall himself fall into the enemy’s hands, shall be made 
a prisoner, shall be brought before that furious prince Nebuchadnezzar, and 
be carried away captive into Babylon, ver. 3; yet Ezekiel prophesied that he 
should not see Babylon; nor did he, for his eyes were put out, Wze. xii. 13. 
This Zedekiah eho 2d upon himself from God by his other sins, and from 
Nebuchadnezzar by his breaking of his faith with him. 

2, Here is a mixture of mercy. He shall die a captive, but he shall not die 
by the sword; he shall die a natural death, ver.4. He shall end his days with 
some comfort, shall die in peace, ver. 5. He never had been one of the worst 
of the kings, but we are willing to hope that what evil he had done in the sight 
of the Lord he repented of it in his captivity, as Manasseh had done, and it was 
forgiven to him, and God being reconciled to him he might truly be said to die 
in peace. A man may die in a prison, and yet die in peace. Nay, he shall end 
his days with some reputation, more than one would expect, all things con- 
sidbeod: He shall be buried with the burnings of his fathers; that is, with the 
respects usually shewed to their kings, especially those that had done good 
in Israel. 1t seems in his captivity he had carried himself so well towards his 
own people, that they were willing to do him this honour, and towards Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that he suffered it to be done. If Zedekiah had continued in his 

rosperity, perhaps he would have grown worse, and would have departed at 
ast without being desired; but his afflictions wrought such a change in bim 
that his death was looked upon as a great loss. It is better live and die penitent 
in a prison, than live and die aayeninons ina palace, “They will lament thee, 
eaying, Ah, lord!” an honour which his brother Jehoiakim had not, ch. xxii. 18, 
‘he Jews say, they lamented thus over him, ‘Alas, Zedekiah is dead, who 
«rank the dregs of all the pees that went before him,’ that is, who suffered 
tor the sins of Ris ancestors, the measure of iniquity being filled up in his days. 


aud ritual would remove the difficulties, because the tribes have 
inuermarried, and their genealogies are utterly lost. Besides, the 
real restoration of the Levitical system would be a return to types 
and shadows after their necessity was gone for ever through the ad- 
vent of the Messiah. To the Christian, at least, only one way seems 
open, and it is that of regarding the entire imagery as symbolical of 
Christ and the Gospel. This principle renders the passage clear and 
consistent. 9 
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| They shall thus lament him, “saith the Lord; for I have pronounced the 
word;” and what God hath spoken, shall, without fail, be made good. 

Thirdly. Jeremiah’s faithfulness in delivering this message. Though he knew 
it would be ungrateful to the king, and might prove, as indeed it did, dangerous 
to himself, for he was clapped up for it, yet he “spake all these words to 
Zedekiah,” ver. 6. Itis a mercy to great men to have those about them that 


will deal faithfully with them, and tell them the evil consequences of their evil 
courses, that they may reform and live, 


8 This is the word that came unto Jeremiah from 
the Lorp, after that the king Zedekiah had made a 
covenant with all the people which were at Jerusalem, 
to proclaim liberty unto them; 9 That every man 
should let his manservant, and every man his maid- 
servant, beng an Hebrew or an Hebrewess, go free - 
that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a 
Jew his brother. 10 Now when all the princes, and 
all the people, which had entered into the covenant, 
heard that every one should let his manservant, and 
every one his maidservant, go free, that none should 
serve themselves of them any more, then the 
obeyed, and let them go. 11 But afterward they 
turned, and caused the servants and the handmaids, 
whom they had let go free, to return, and brought 
them into subjection for servants and for hand- 
maids. 12 Therefore the word of the Lorn came 
to Jeremiah from the Lorn, saying, 13 Thus saith 
the Lorp, the God of Israel; I made a covenant 
with your fathers in the day that I brought them 
forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondmen, saying, 14 At the end of seven years let 
ye go every man his brother an Hebrew, which hath 
been sold unto thee; and when he hath served thee 
six years, thou shalt let lim go free from thee: but 
your fathers hearkened not unto me, neither inclined 
their ear. 15 And ye were now turned, and had 
done right in my sight, in proclaiming liberty every 
man to his neighbour; and ye had made a covenant 
before me in the house which is called by my name: 
16 But ye turned and polluted my name, and caused 
every man his servant, and every man his handmaid, 
whom he had set at liberty at their pleasure, to re- 
turn, and brought them into subjection, to be unto 
you for servants and for handmaids. 17 Therefore 
thus saith the Lorp; Ye have not hearkened unto 
me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to his brother, 
and every man to his neighbour: behold, I proclaim 
a liberty for you, saith the Lorp, to the sword, to 
the pestilence, and to the famine; and I will make 
you to be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth. 18 And I will give the men that have trans- 
gressed my covenant, whicli have not performed the 
words of the covenant which they had made before 
me, when they cut the calf in twain, and passed be- 
tween the parts thereof. 19 The princes of Judah, 
and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, and the 
priests, and all the people of the land, which passed 
between the parts of the calf; 20 I will even give 
them into the hand of their enemies, and into the 
hand of them that seek their life: and their dead 
bodies shall be for meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 


xxxiii. 24, Not unnaturally some have held that the “two families” 
spoken of here are “the seed of David” and ‘the Levites,” con- 
cerning whom the foregoing promise chiefly treats. Others, however, 
are of opinion that the two families so called are the two kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah. This view is on the whole preferable, because 
of the final words of the chapter, which include of necessity the 
whole of the Hebrew nation. 

xxxiv. 5. The burnings meant here were those of fragrant per- 
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and to the beasts of the earth. 21 And Zedekiah 
king of Judah and his princes will I give into the 
hand of their enemies, and into the hand of them 
that seek their life, and into the hand of the king of 
Babylon’s army, which are gone up from you, 22 
Behold, I will command, saith the Lorp, and cause 
them to return to this city; and they shall fight 
against it, and take it, and burn it with fire: and | 
will make the cities of Judah a desolation without an 
inhabitant. 


We have here another propheey upon a particular occasion, the history of 
which we must take notice of, as necessary to give light to the prophecy. 

First. When Jerusalem was closely besieged by the Chaldean army, the 
princes and people agreed upon a reformation in oue instance, and that was 
concerning their servants. 

1. ‘The law of God was very express, that those of their own nation should 
not be held in servitude above seven years, but after they had served one 
apprenticeship they should be discharged, and have their liberty ; yea, though 
they had sold themselves into servitude for the payment of their debts, or 
though they were sold by the judges for the punishment of their crimes. This 
difference was put between their brethren and strangers, that those of other 
nations taken in war, or bought with money, might be held in perpetual 
slavery, they and theirs; but their brethren must serve but for seven years 
at the longest. This God calls the covenant that he had made with them when 
he brought them out of the land of Egypt, ver. 12, 14. This was the first of the 
judicial laws which God gave them, #2. xxi. 2, and there was good reason for 
that law. Ist. God had put honour upon that nation, and he would have them 
thus to preserve the honour of it themselves, and to put a difference between 
it and other nations. 2nd. God had brought them out of slavery in Egypt, and 
he would have them thus to express their grateful sense of that favour by 
letting those go to whom their houses were houses of bondage, as Egypt had 
been to their forefathers. That deliverance is therefore mentioned here, 
ver. 13, as the ground of that law. Note, God’s compassions towards us should 
engage our compassions towards our brethren; we must release as we are 
released, forgive as we are forgiven, and relieve as we are relieved. And this 
is called a covenant; for our performance of the duty required is the condition 
of the continuance of the favours God hath bestowed. 

2. This law they and their fathers had broken. Their worldly profit swayed 
more with them than God’s command or covenant. When their servants had 
lived seven years with them, they understood their business, and how to apply 
themselves to it better than they did when they first came to them, and there- 
fore they would then by no means part with them, though God himself by his 
law had made them free. “ Your fathers hearkened not to me” in this matter, 
ver. 14; so that “from the days of their fathers” they had been “in this tres- 
pass;” and they thought they might do it because their fathers did it, and 
their servants had by disuse lost the benefit of the provision God made for 
them; whereas, against an express law, especially against an express law of 
God, no custom, usage, or prescription, is to be admitted in plea. For this sin 
of theirs and their fathers God now brought them into servitude, and justly. 

3. When they were besieged, and closely shut in by the army of the Chaldeans, 
they, being told of their fault in this matter, presently reformed, and let go 
all their servants that were entitled to their freedom by the law of God; as 
Pharaoh, who, when the plague was upon him, consented to let the people go, 
aud bound themselves in a covenant to do so. Ist. The prophets faithfully 
admonished them concerning their sin. From them they heard that they should 
let their Hebrew servants go free, ver. 2. They might have read it themselves 
in the book of the law, but did not, or did not heed it; therefore the prophets 
told them what the law was. See what need there is of the preaching of the 
word. People must hear the word preached, because they will not make the 
use they ought to make of the word written. 2nd. All orders and degrees of 
men concurred in this reformation. The king, and the princes, and all the 
people agree to let go their servants, whatever loss or damage they might 
sustain by so doing. When the king and princes led in this good work, the 
people could not for shame but follow. The example and influence of great 
men would go very far towards the extirpating of the most inveterate corrup- 
tion. 3rd, They bound themselves by a solemn oath and covenant that they 
would do this, whereby they engaged themselves to God and one another. 
Note, What God hath Fete | us to by his precept it is good for us to bind 
ourselves to by our promise. This covenant was very solemn; it was made in 
a sacred place, “made before me, in the house which is called by my name,” 
ver. 15, in the special presence of God; the tokens of which in the temple ought 
to strike an awe upon them, and make them very sincere in their appeals to him. 
It was ratified by a significant sign; they “cut a calfin two, and passed between 
the parts thereof,” ver. 18, 19, with this dreadful imprecation, Let us be in like 
manuer cut in sunder if we do not perform what we now promise. And this 
cal? was probably offered up in beg pe to God, who was thereby made a party 
to the covenant. When God covenanted with Abram, for the ratification of it, 
a smoking furnace and a burning lamp passed between the pieces of the sacri- 
fice, in allusion to this federal rite, Gen..xv. 17. Note, That we may effectually 
oblige ourselves to our duty, it is good to frighten, ourselves with the appre- 
hensions of the terror of that wrath and curse to which we expose ourselves 
if we live in the contempt of it, that wrath which will cut sinners asunder, 
Mat. xxiv. 15; and sensible signs may be of use to make the impressions of it 
deep and durable, as here. 4th. They conformed themselves herein to the 
command of God, and their covenant with him; they did let their servants go, 
though at this time, when the city was besieged, they could very ill spare them. 
Thus they did right in God’s sight, ver. 15. Though it was their trouble that 
drove them to it, yet he was well pleased with it; and if they had persevered 
in this act of mercy to the poor, to their poor servants, it might have been a 
lengthening of their tranquillity, Dan, iv. 27. 

Secondly. When there was some hope that the siege was raised and the 
danger over, they repented of their repentance, undid the good they had done, 
and forced the servants they had released into their respective services again. 
1. The king of Babylon’s army was now gone up from them, ver. 21. Pharaoh 
was bringing an army of Egyptians to oppose the progress of the king of 
Babylon’s victories; upon the tidings of which the Chaldeans raised the siege 
for a time, as we find, ch. xxxvii. 5, “they departed from Jerusalem.” See how 
ready God was to put a stop to his judgments upon the first instance of reform- 
ation; so slow is he to anger, and so swift to shew mercy, As soon as ever 


fumes which it was usual to burn at the funerals of the great. Thus 
of Asa we read not only that they “laid him in the bed which 
was filled with sweet odours and divers kinds of spices prepared by 
the apothecaries’ art,” but also that “they made a very great burning 
for him” That this was a custom appears from the case of Jehoram, 
of whom we read that ‘‘ his people made no burning for him, like the 
bitrning of his fathers” (2 Chron. xxi. 19). It is the opinion of some 
tlat the dead body was burned along with the odours, and for this 
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they let their servants go free, God let them go free. 2. When they bexzan 
to think themselves safe from the besiegers, they made their servants come 
back into subjection to them, ver. 11; and again ver. 16. This was a great abuse 
to their servants, to whom servitude would be more irksome after they had had 
some taste of the pleasures of liberty. It was a great shame to themselves that 
they could not keep in a good mind when they were in it. But it was especially 
an affront to God; in doing this they polluted his name, ver. 16. It was a con- 
tempt of the command he had given them, as if that were of no force at all, but 
they might either keep it or break it as they thought fit. It was a contempt of 
the covenant they had made with him, and of that wrath which they imprecated 
upon themselves, in case they should break that covenant. It was jesting with 
God Almighty, as if he could be imposed upon by fallacious promises; which, 
when they had gained their point, they would look upon themselves no longer 
obliged by. It was lying to God with their mouths, and flattering him with 
their tongues. It was likewise a contempt of the judgments of God, and 
setting them at defiance; as if when once the course of them was stopped a 
little, and interrupted, they would never proceed again, and the judgment would 
never be revived. hereas reprieves are so far from being pardons, that if 
they be abused thus, and sinners take encouragement from them to return to 
sin, they are but preparatives for heavier strokes of Divine vengeance. 

Thirdly. For this treacherous dealing with God they are here severely 
threatened. “ Be not deceived, God is not mocked.” Those that think to put 
a cheat upon God bya ered as repentance, a fallacious covenant, and a 
partial temporary reformation, will prove in the end to put the greatest cheat 
upon their own souls; for “the Lord, whose name is jealous, is a Jealous God.” 
It is here threatened, with an observable air of displeasure against them, 
1. That, since they had not given liberty to their servants to go where they 
pleased, God would give all his judgments liberty to take their course against 
them without control; ver, 17, “ You have not proclaimed liberty to your ser- 
vants.” Though they had done it, ver. 10, yet they might truly be said not to 
have done it, because they did not stand to it, but undid it again; and factum non 
dicitur quod non perseverat,— that is not said to be done which does not last.’ 
The righteousness that is forsaken and turned away from shall be forgotten, 
and not mentioned, no more than if it had never been, #ze. xviii. 14. Therefore 
“JT will proclaim a liberty for you;” that is, I will discharge you from my ser- 
vice, and put you out of my protection, which those forfeit that withdraw from 
their allegiance. You shall have liberty to choose which of these judgments 
you will be cut off by, sword, famine, or pestilence; such a liberty as was 
offered to David, which put him into a great strait, 2 Sam. xxiy. 14. Note, 
Those that will not be in subjection to the law of God put themselves into 
subjection to the wrath and curse of God. But this shews what liberty to sin 
really is; it is but a liberty to the sorest judgments. 2. That, since they had 
brought their servants back into confinement in their houses, God would “inake 
them to be removed into all the kingdoms of the earth,” where they should live 
in servitude, and, being strangers, could not expect the privileges of freeborn 
subjects. 3. That, since they had broken the covenant which they ratified by 
a solemn imprecation, God would bring on them the evil which they imprecated 
upon themselves in case they should break it. Out of their own mouth will 
he judge them, and so shall their doom be; the penalty of their bond shall 
be recovered, because they have not performed the condition; for so some read 
ver. 18, “I will make the men which have transgressed my covenant as the calf 
which they cut in twain;” 1 will divide them in sunder as they divided it in 
sunder. 4. That, since they would not let go their servants out of their hands, 
God would deliver them into the hands of those that hated them. Even the 
princes and nobles, both of Judah and Jerusalem, of the country and of the 
city; the eunuchs, chamberlains, or great officers of the court, the priests, and 
all the people, they had all dealt treacherously with God, and therefore shall 
all be involved in the common ruin without exception, ver. 19. They shall all 
be given into the hand of their enemies, that seek, not their wealth only, or 
their service, but their life. And they shall have what they seek ; but neither 
shall that content them. When they have their lives, they shall leave their dead 
bodies unburied, a loathsome spectacle to all mankind, and an easy prey to the 
fowls and beasts, a lasting mark of ignominy being hereby fastened on them. 
5. That, since they had emboldened themselves in returning to their sin, con- 
trary to their covenant, by the retreat of the Chaldean army from them, God 
would therefore bring it upon them again. ‘They are now gone up from you, 
and your fright is over for the present; but I will command them to face about, 
as they were; they shall return to this city, and take it, and burn it. Note, Ist. 
As confidence in God is a hopeful presage of approaching deliverance, so 
security in sin is a sad omen of approaching destruction, 2nd. When judg- 
ments are removed from a people before they have done their work, leave 
them, but leave them unhumbled and unreformed, it is cum antmo revertendi,— 
‘with a design to return;’ they do but retreat to come on again with so much 
the greater force; for when God judgeth he will uvercome. 3rd. It is just 
with God to disappoint those expectations of mercy which his providence had 
given cause for, when we disappoint those expectations of duty which our 
professions, pretensions, and fair promises had given cause for. If we repent 
of the good we had purposed, God will repent of the good he had purposed, 
“ With the froward thou wilt shew thyself froward,” 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


A variety of methods is tried, and every stone turned, to awaken the Jews to a sense of 
their sin, and to bring them to repentance and reformation. The scope and tendency 
of many of the prophet’s sermons was to frighten them out of their disobedience, by 
setting before them what would be the end thereof, if they persisted in it. The scope 
of this sermon in this chapter is to shame them out of their disobedience, if they had 
any sense of honour left ii them, for a discourse of this nature to fasten upon. I. He 
sets before them the ~vedience of the family of the Rechabites to the commands which 
were left them by Jonadab their ancestor, and how they persevered in that obedience, 
and would not be tempted from it, ver. 1—11, II. With this he aggravates the dis- 
obedience of the Jews to God, and their contempt of his precepts, ver. 12—15. III. 
He foretells the judgments of God upon the Jews for their impious disobedience to God, 
ver. 16, 17. IV. He assures the Rechabites of the blessing of God upon them, for their 
pious obedience to their father, ver, 18, 19. 


HE word which came unto Jeremiah from the 
Lorp in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Jo- 

siah king of Judah, saying, 2 Go unto the house 
of the Rechabites, and speak unto them, and bring 
them into the house of the Lorp, into one of the 
chambers, and give them wine to drink. 3 Then I 


|took Jaazaniah the son of Jeremiah, the son of 


Amos vi. 10 is much relied on. We shall refer to this point when we 
reach the text in question. 

xxxiv. 7. The references to Lachish and Azekah, as defenced or 
fortified places which had held out against Nebuchadnezzar, are 
curious. The position of Azekah was south-west of Jerusalem, but 
its exact locality is uncertain. 
then a Levitical city, and afterwards for a time independent, seems 
to have been north-east of Gaza. It had formerly been besieg 


Lachish, first a royal city of Canaan, - 
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Habaziniah, and his brethren, and all his sons, and 
the whole house of the Rechabites; 4 And I 
brought them into the house of the Lorn, into the 
chamber of the sons of Hanan, the son of Igdaliah, 
a man of God, which was by the chamber of the 
princes, which was above the chamber of Maaseiah 
the son of Shallum, the keeper of the door: 5 And 
I set before the sons of the house of the Rechabites 
pots full of wine, and cups, and I said unto them, 


WINE VESSELS, STRAINERS, ETC. 


Drink ye wine. 6 But they said, We will drink no 
wine: for Jonadab the son of Rechab our father 
commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, ned- 
ther ye, nor your sons for ever: 7 Neither shall ye 
build louse, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor 
have any: but all your days ye shall dwell in tents ; 
that ye may live many days in the land where ye be, 
strangers. 8 Thus have we obeyed the voice of 
Jonadab the son of Rechab our father in all that he 
hath charged us, to drink no wine all our days, we, 
our wives, our sons, nor our daugliters; 9 Nor to 
build houses for us to dwell in: neither have we 
vineyard, nor field, nor seed: 10 But we lave 


dwelt in tents, and have obeyed, and done according | 


| 


to all that Jonadab our father commanded us. 11 
But it came to pass, when Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon came up into the land, that we said, Come, 
and let us go to Jerusalem for fear of the army of 
the Chaldeans, and for fear of the army of the 
Syrians; so we dwell at Jerusalem. 


This chapter is of an earlier date than many 
taiced in it was said and done in the days of 


| 


of those before; for what is con- | 
ehuiakim, ver. 1, but then it must 


by Sennacherib, who mentions it in one of his inscriptions, Its final 
overthrow probably happened soon after Jeremiah wrote. 

xxxiv. 18, 19. It is said to have been usual, when solemn covenants 
were made, for an animal to be slain and divided, after which the 
contracting parties passed between the severed portions, to intimate 
their willingness to be similarly divided if they proved false to their 
contract. This custom was not confined to the Hebrews, but was 
followed by several other nations, as ancient writers show. 
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be in the latter part of his reign, for it was after the king of Babylon with his 
army cume up into the land, ver. 11, which seems to refer to the invasion men- 
tioned, 2 Ain. xxiv. 2, which was upon occasion of Jehoiakim’s rebelling against 
Nebuchadnezzar. After the judgments of God had broken in upon this rebel- 
lious people, he continued to deal with them by his prophets, to turn them from 
sin, that his wrath might turn away from them. He endeavours it by the 
example of the Rechabites, a family that kept distinct by themselves, and were 
no more numbered with the families of Israel, than they with the nations. 
They were originally Kenites, as appears, 1 Chr. ii. 55, “ These are the Kenites, 
that came of Hemath, the father of the house of Rechab.” The Kenites, at 
least those of them that gained a settlement in the land of Israel, were of the 

osterity of Hobab, Moses’ father-in-law, Jud. i. 16. We find them separated 
from the Amalekites, 1 Sam. xv. 6: see Jud. iy. 17. One family of these 
Kenites had their denomination from Rechab; his son, or a lineal descendant 
from him, was Jonadab, a man famous in his time for wisdom and piety; he 
flourished in the days of Jehu, king of Israel, near three hundred years before 
this; for there we find him courted by that rising prince, when he affected to 
appear zealous for God, 2 Kin. x. 15, 16, whicii he thought nothing more likely 
to confirm people in the opinion of than to have so good a man as Jonadab ride 
in the chariot with him. Now here we are told, 

First. What the rules of living were which Jonadab, probably by his last will 
and testament in writing, and duly executed, charged his children and his 
poatery after him, throughout all generations, religiously to observe; and we 
have reason to think they were such as he himself had all his days observed. 
1. He forbade them to drink wine, according to the law of the Nazarites. Wine 
is indeed given to make glad the heart of man, and we are allowed the sober 
and moderate use of it; but we are so apt to abuse it, and get hurt by it, and 
a good man that has his heart made continually glad with the light of God’s 
countenance, hath so little need of it for that purpose, (Ps. iv. 6, 7,) that it is 
a commendable piece of self-denial, either not to use it at all, or very sparingly 
and medicinally, as Timothy used it, 1 Zim. v. 23. 2. He appointed them to dwell 
in tents, and not to build houses, or purchase lands, or rent or occupy either, 
ver. 7. This was an instance of strictness and mortification beyond what the 
Nazarites were obliged to. ‘Tents were mean dwellings, so that this would 
teach them to be humble; they were cold dwellings, so that this would teach 
them to be hardy, and not to indulge the body; they were movable dwellings, 
so that this would teach them not to think of settling or taking root anywhere 
in this world. ‘Chey must dwell in tents all their days, not for a few days, as 
Israel at the feast of tabernacles; not only in summer days, as soldiers and 
shepherds, but all their days; they must from the beginning thus accustom 
themselves to endure hardness, and then it would be no difficulty to them, no, 
not under the decays of old age. 

Now why did Jonadab prescribe these rules of living to his posterity? It 
was not merely to shew his authority, and to exercise a dominion over them, by 
imposing upon them what he thought fit; but it was to shew his wisdom, and 
the real concern he had for their welfare, by recommending to them what he 
kuew would be beneficial to them ; yet not tying them by any oath or vow, or 
under any penalty, to observe these rules, but only advising them to conform 
to this discipline, as far as they found it for edification, yet to be dispensed with 
in any case of necessity, as here, ver. ll. He prescribed these dulce to them, 
1. That they might preserve the ancient character of their family, which, how- 
ever looked upon by some with contempt, he thought its real reputation, His 
ancestors had addicted themselves to a pastoral life, Hz. ii. 16, and he would 
have his posterity keep to it, and not degenerate from it, as Israel had done, 
who originally were shepherds, and dwelt in tents, Gren. xlvi. 34. Note, We 
ought not to be ashamed of the honest employments of our ancestors, though 
they were but mean. 2. That they might comport with their lot, and bring 
their mind to their condition. Moses had put them in hopes that they should be 
naturalized, Num. x. 32, but it seems they were not. They were still strangers 
in the land, ver. 7, had no inheritance in it, and therefore must live by their 
employments, which was a good reason why they should accustom themselves 
to hard fare and hard lodging; for strangers such as they were must not 
expect to live as the landed men, so plentifully and delicately. Note, It is our 
wisdom and duty to accommodate ourselves to our place and rank, and not aim 
to live above it. What has been the lot of our fathers why may we not be 
content that it should be our lot, and live according to it? “Mind not high 
things.” 3. That they might not be envied and disturbed by their neighbours 
among whom they lived. If they that were strangers ould live great, raise 
estates, and fare’ sumptuously, the natives would grudge them their abund- 
ance, and have a jealous eye upon them, as the Philistines had upon Isaac, 
Gen. xxvi. 14, and would seek occasions to quarrel with them, and do them a 
mischief. Therefore he thought it would be their prudence to keep low, for 
that would be the way to continue long; to live meanly, that they might “live 
many days in the land where they were strangers.” Note, Humility and con- 
tentment in obscurity is oftentimes the best policy, and men’s surest protection. 
4. That they might be armed against temptations to luxury and sensuality, the 
prevailing sin of the age and place they lived in. Jonadab saw a general cor- 
ruption of manners; the drunkards of Ephraim abounded, and he was afraid 
lest his children shguld be debauched and ruined by them, and therefore 
obliged them to livé by themselves, retired in the country; and, that they 
might not run into any unlawful pleasures, to deny themselves the use even 
of lawful delights. They must be very sober, and temperate, and abstemious, 
which would contribute to the health both of mind and body, and to their 
living many days, and easy ones, and such as they might reflect upon with 
comfort in the land where they were strangers. Note, The consideration of 
this, that we are strangers and pilgrims, should oblige us to abstain from all 
fleshly lusts, to live above the things of sense, and look upon them with a 
generous and gracious contempt. 5. That they might be prepared for times of 
trouble and calamity. Jonadab might, without a spirit of prophecy, foresee the 
destruction of a people so wretchedly degenerated; and- he would have his 
family provide, that if they could not in the peace thereof, yet even in the 
midst of the troubles thereof, they might have peace. Let them therefore have 
little to lose, and then losing times would be less dreadful to them; let them 
sit loose to what they had, and then they might the easier be stripped of it. 
Note, Those are in the best frame to meet sufferings that are mortified to the 
world, and live a life of self-denial. 6. That in general they might learn to live 
b rule, and under discipline. It is good for us all to do so, and teach our 
abides to do so. Those that have lived long, as it is likely Jonadab had 
done, when he left this charge to his posterity, can speak by experience of the 
vanity of the world, and the dangerous snares that are in the abundance of its 
wealth and pleasures, and therefore ought to be regarded, when they warn 
those that come after them to stand upon their guard. 

Secondly. We are here told how strictly his posterity observed these rules, 
ver. 8—10. They had in their respective generations all of them “obeyed the 
voice of Jonadab” their father, had done “according to all that he had com- 
manded them.” They drank no wine, though they dwelt in a ccuntry when 
there was plenty of it; their wives and children rant! no wine, for se that 
are temperate themselves should take care that all under their charge should 
be so tov. ‘They built no houses, tilled nv ground, bat lived upon the productt 


xxxiv. 21. The language here clearly indicates a withdrawal 
of the Babylonians, who had probably massed their forces in the 
south, to resist the approach of the Egyptians. That the Egyptians 
did undertake an expedition appears from chap. xxxvii. 7. 

xxxy. 1. Blayney observes that all the prophecies between chap. 
xxvi. and this come after it in the order of time. 

xxxvy. 2. The Rechabites were not Israelites, but, as Dr. Henderson 
says, “ were a tribe of Arabs, of the family of Jethro, Moses’ father- 
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of their cattle. This they did partly in obedience to their ancestor, and out of 
a veneration they had for his name and authority, and partly from the experi- 
ence they themselves had of the benefit of living such a mortified life. See the 
force of tradition, and the influence that antiquity, example, and great names, 
have upon men; and how that which seems very difficult will, by long usage 
and custom, become easy, and in a manner natural. . 

Now, 1. As to one of the particulars he had given them in charge, we are 
here told how in a case of necessity they dispensed with the violation of it; 
ver. 11, “ When the king of Babylon came into the land,” with his army, though 
they had hitherto dwelt in tents, they now quitted their tents, and came and 
dwelt in Jerusalem, and in such houses as they could furnish themselves with 
there. Note, The rules of a strict discipline must not be made too strict, but 
so as to admit of a dispensation when the necessity of the case calls for it ;- 
which therefore, in making vows of that nature, it is wisdom to provide ex- 
pressly for, that the way may be made the more clear, and we may not after- 
wards be forced to say, lt was an error, Eccl. vy. 6; and commands of that 
nature are to be understood with such limitations. These Rechabites had 
tempted God, and not trusted him, if they had not used proper means for their 
own safety in a time of common calamity, notwithstanding the law and custom 
of their family. 2, As to the other particular, we are here told how, notwith- 
standing the greatest urgency, they religiously adhered to it. Jeremiah took 
them into the temple, ver. 2, into a prophet’s chamber there, rather than into 
the chamber of the princes, that joined to it, because he had a message from 
God, which would look more like itself when it was delivered in the chambers 
of aman of God. There he not only asked the Rechabites, Would they drink 
any wine, but he set pots full of wine before them, and cups to drink out of; 
made the temptation as strong as possible, and said, “ Drink ye wine,” you shal 
have it on free cost; you have eeeien one of the rules of your order, in coming 
to live at Jerusalem, why may you not break this too, and when you are in the 
city, do as they there do? But they peremptorily refused; they all agreed in 
the refusal: No, “we will drink no wine,” for with us it is against the law. 
The prophet knew very well they would deny it, and when prey ae urged it 
no farther, for he saw that they were stedfastly resolved. ote, Those 
temptations are of no force with men of confirmed sobriety which yet daily 
overcome such as, notwithstanding their convictions, are of no resolution in 
the paths of virtue. 


12 Then came the word of the Lorp unto Jere- 
miah, saying, 13 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the 
God of Israel ; Go and tell the men of Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, Will ye not receive instruc- 
tion to hearken to my words? saith the Lorp. 14 
The words of Jonadab the son of Rechab, that he 
commanded his sons not to drink wine, are per- 
formed ; for unto this day they drink none, but obey 
their father’s commandment : notwithstanding I have 
spoken unto you, rising early and speaking; but ye 
hearkened not unto me. 15 I have sent also unto 
you all my servants the prophets, rising up early and 
sending them, saying, Return ye now every man from 
his evil way, and amend your doings, and go not 
after other gods to serve them, and ye shall dwell in 
the land which I have given to you and to your 
fathers: but ye have not inclined your ear, nor 
hearkened unto me. 16 Because the sons of Jona- 
dab the son of Rechab have performed the com- 
mandment of their father, which he commanded 
them; but this people hath not hearkened unto 
me: 17 Therefore thus saith the Jiorp God of 
hosts, the God of Israel; Behold, I will bring upon 
Judah and upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem all 
the evil that I have pronounced against them: be- 
cause I have spoken unto them, but they have not 
heard; and I have called unto them, but they have 
not answered. 18 And Jeremiah said unto the 
house of the Rechabites, Thus saith the Lorp of 
hosts, the God of Israel; Because ye have obeyed 
the commandment of Jonadab your father, and kept 
all his precepts, and done according unto all, that he 
hath commanded you: 19 Therefore thus saith the 
Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel; Jonadab the son 
of Rechab shall not want a man to stand before me 


tor ever. 


The trial of the Rechabites’ constancy was intended but for a sign. Now 
here we have the application of it. 


JEREMIAH XXXVI 


| strangers and sojourners. 
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First. The Rechabites’ observance of their father’s charge to them is made 
use of as an aggravation of the disobedience of the Jews to God. Let them 
see it, and be ashamed. The prophet usks them in God’s name, Will ye not at 
length receive instruction? ver. 13. Will nothing affect you? Will nothing 
fasten upon you? Will nothing prevail to discover sin and duty to you? You 
see how obedient the Rechabites are to their father’s commandment; ver. 14, 
but “you have not inclined your ear to me,” ver. 15, though one might much 
more reasonably expect that the people of Gcod should have obeyed him, than 
that the sons of Jonadab should have obeyed him; and the aggravation is very 
high; for, 1. The Rechabites were obedient to one that was but a man like 
themselves, that had but the wisdom and power of a man, and was only the 
father of their flesh ; but the Jews were disobedient to an infinite and eternal 
God, that had an absolute authority over them as the Father of their spirits, 
2. Jonadab was long since dead, and was ignorant of them, and could neither 
take cognizance of their disobedience to his orders nor give correction for it. 
But God lives for ever, to see how his laws are observed, and is in a readiness 
to revenge all disobedience. 3. The Rechabites were never put in mind of their 
obligations to their father; but God often sent his prophets to his people, to 
put them in mind of their duty to him, and yet they would not do it. his is 
insisted on here as a great aggravation of their disobedience; “1 have myself 
spoken to you, rising early, and speaking,” by the written word, and the dic- 
tates and admonitions of conscience, ver. 14. Nay, “I have sent unte you all my 
servants the prophets,” men like yourselves, whose terrors shall not make you 
afraid, rising up early, and sending them, ver. 15, and yet all in vain. 4. Jonadab 
never did that his seed that God had done for this peoris: He left them a 
charge, but left them no estate to bear the charge; but God had given his 
people a good land, and promised them, if they would be obedient, they should 
still dwell in it. So that they were bound both in gratitude and interest to be 
obedient, and yet they would not hear, they would not hearken. 5. God did 
not tie up his people to so much hardship, and to such instances of mortification 


| as Jonadab obliged his seed to; and yet Jonadab’s orders were obeyed, and 
| God’s were not. 


Secondly. Judgments are threatened, as often before, against Judah and 
Jerusalem, for their disobedience thus aggravated. ‘The Rechabites shall rise 
up in judgment against them, and shall condemn them, for they very punctuall 
“performed the commandment of their father,” and continued and persevere 
in their obedience to it, ver, 16; but “this people,” this rebellious and gain- 
saying people, “has not hearkened to me;” and therefore, ver. 17, because they 
have not obeyed the precepts of the word, God will perform the threatenings 
of it: “I will bitte upon them,” by the Chaldean army,“ all the evil pronounced 
against them,” both in the law and the prophets; for ““I have spoken to them, 
Lhave called to them;” spoken in a still small voice to them that were near, . 
and called aloud to them that were at a distance; tried all ways and means to 
convince and reduce them, spoke by his word, called by his providence, both to 
the same purpose, and yet all to no purpose; they have not heard nor answered. 

Thirdly. Mercy is here promised to the fami y of the Rechabites, for their 
steady and unanimous adherence to the laws of their house. Though it was 


ealy for the shaming of Israel that their constancy was tried, yet, being 
unshaken, it was found unto praise, and honour, and glory. An od takes 
occasion from it to tell them that he had favours in reserve for them, ver. 18, 19, 


and they should have the comfort of them. It is promised, 1. That the family 
shall continue as long as any of the families of Israel, among whom they were 
It shall never want a man to inherit what they had, 
though they had no inheritance to leave them. Note, Sometimes those that 
have the smallest estates have the most numerous progeny ;, but he that sends 
mouths will be sure to send meat. 2. That religion shall continue in the family ; 
“ He shall not want a man to stand before me” to serve me. Though they are 


| neither priests nor Levites, nor appear to have had any post in the temple_ 


service, yet, in a constant course of regular devotion, they stand before God to 
minister to him. Note, Ist. The greatest blessing that can be entailed upon 
a family is, to have the worship of God aie up in it, from generation to gene- 
ration, 2nd. Temperance, and self-denial, and mortification to the world, do 
very much befriend the exercises of piety, and help to transmit the observance 
of them to posterity. The more dead we are to the delights of sense, the better 
disposed we are for the service of God; but nothing is more fatal to the entail 
of religion in a family than pride and luxury. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Here is another expedient tried to work upon this heedless and untoward people, but it 
is tried in vain. A roll of a book is provided, containing an abstract or abridgment of 
all the sermons that Jeremiah had preached to them, that they might be put in mind 
of what they had heard, and might the better understand it, when they had it all before 
them atone view. Now here we have, I. The writing of the roll by Baruch, as Jere- 
miah dictated it, ver. 1—4. II. The reading of the roll by Baruch to all the people 
publicly on ‘a fast day, ver. 5—10; afterwards by Baruch to the princes privately, 
ver. 11—19; and lastly, by Jehudi to the king, ver. 20, 21. III. The burning of the 
roll by the king, with orders to prosecute Jeremiah and Baruch, ver. 22—26. IV. The 
writing of another roll, with large additions, particularly of Jehoiakim’s doom for burn- 
ing the former, ver. 27—32. 


ND it came to pass in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah, that 
this word came unto Jeremiah from the Lorp, say- 
ing, 2 Take thee a roll of a book, and write therein 
all the words that I have spoken unto thee against 
Israel, and against Judah, and against all the na- 
tions, from the day I spake unto thee, from the days 
of Josiah, even unto this day. 3 It may be that the 
house of Judah will hear all the evil which I purpose 
to do unto them; that they may return every man 
from his evil way; that I may forgive their iniquit 
and their sin. 4 Then Jeremiah called Baruch the 
son of Neriah: and Baruch wrote from the mouth of 
Jeremiah all the words of the Lorp, which he had 


in-law, who came into Palestine at the same time with the Israelites, 
but, in order to maintain their independence, occupied no fixed settle- 
ments, but led a nomadic life, and were thus able without difficulty 
to remove on any attempt being made to subdue them (Judg. i. 16; 
1 Sam. xv. 6). Though not incorporated with the Hebrews, Jahn 
thinks they were proselytes of the gate. They adhered with the 
most rigorous strictness to the charge of Jonadab, the son of their 
founder, not to drink wine, and, that they might not be tempted to 
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do so, not to plant any vineyards, nor to have houses and fields. 
According to Diodorus Siculus (xix. 94), the Nabatheans had the same 
custom; “It is a law with them neither to sow corn, nor to plant, 
nor to use wine, nor to prepare a dwelling,’ to observe which they 
pledged themselves under’pain of death. The Rechabites seem 
have taken refuge in the city during the siege. tft 
xxxv. 5. Hereupon Scott remarks that “it was doubtless wel] 
known that they had rules of conduct peculiar to themselves; bug 
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spoken unto him, upon a roll of a book. 5 And 
Jeremiah commanded Baruch, saying, I am shut up ; 
I cannot go into the house of the Lorp: 6 There- 
fore go thou, and read in the roll, which thou hast 
written from my mouth, the words of the Lorp in 
the ears of the people in the Lorp’s house upon the 
fasting day: and also thou shalt read them in the 
ears of all Judah that come out of their cities. 7 It 
may be they will present their supplication before 
the Lorp, and will return every one from his evil 
way: for great zs the anger and the fury that the 
Lorp hath pronounced against this people. 8 And 
Baruch the son of Neriah did according to all that 
Jeremiah the prophet commanded him, reading in 
the book the words of the Lorp in the Lorp’s house. 


In the beginning of Ezekiel’s prophecy we meet with a roll written in vision, 
for discovery of the things therein contained to She prophet himself, who was 
to receive and digest them, /7ze. ii. 10, and iii. 1. ere in the latter end of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy we meet with a roll, written, in fact, for discovery of the 
things contained therein to the people, who were to hear and give heed to 
them, for the written word and other good books are of great use both to 
ministers and people. We have here, ; 

First. The command which God gave to Jeremiah to write a summary of his 
sermons, of all the reproofs and all the warnings he had given in God’s name 
to his people, ever since he first began to be a preacher, in the thirteenth year 
of Josiah to this day, which was in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, ver. 2, 3. 
What had been spoken only must now be written, that it might be reviewed, 
and that it might spread the farther and last the longer. What had been 
spoken at large, with frequent repetitions of the same things, perhaps in the 
same words, which has its advantage one way, must now be contracted and 
put into less compass, that the several parts of it might be better compared 
together, which has its advantage another way. What they had heard once 
must be recapitulated and rehearsed to them again; that what was for- 
gotten might te called to mind again, and what made no impression upon 
them at the first hearing might take hold of them when they heard it the 
second time. And what was perhaps already written and published in 
single sermons must be collected into one volume, that none might be 
lost. Note, The writing of the Scripture is by Divine appointment. And 
observe, The reason here given for the writing of this roll; ver. 3, “ It may be 
the house of Judah will hear.” Not that the Divine prescience was at any 
uncertainty concerning the event, with that there is no peradventure, (God 
knew certainly that they would deal very treacherously, /sa.-xlviii. 8,) but the 
Divine wisdom directed to this as a proper means for attaining the desired 
end, which, if it did not, they would be the more inexcusable. And though 
God foresaw they would not hear, he did not tell the prophet so, but pre- 
scribes this method to him as a probable one, to be used in hopes they will 
hear; will hear, that is, will heed and regard what they hear, will take notice 
of it and mix faith with it, for otherwise our hearing of the word, though an 
angel from heaven were to read or preach it to us, would stand us in no stead. 
Now observe here, 1. What it is hoped they will thus hear; “ All that evil 
which I purpose to do unto them.” Note, The serious consideration of the 
certain ital conecancuses of sin will be of great use to us to bring us to God. 
2. What it is hoped will be produced thereby; “ They will hear, that they 
may return every man from his evil way.” Note, The conversion of sinners 
from their sinful courses is that which ministers should aim at in preaching; 
and people hear the word in vain if that point be not gained with them. To 
what purpose do we hear of the evil God will bring upon us for sin if we 
continue notwithstanding to do evil against him? 3. Of what vast advantage 
_their consideration and conversion will be to them; “ ‘That I may forgive their 
iniquity.” This plainly implies the honour of God’s justice, with which it is 
not consistent that he should forgive the sin unless the sinner repent of it, and 
turn from it; but it plainly expresseth the honour of his mercy, that he is very 
ready to forgive sin, and only waits till the sinner be qualified to receive for- 
giveness, and therefore useth various means to bring us to repentance, that he 
may forgive. 

Secondly. The instructions which Jeremiah gave to Baruch his scribe, pur- 
snant to this command he had received from God, and the writing of the roll 
accordingly, ver. 4. God bade Jeremiah write, but it should seem he had not 
the pen of a ready writer: he could not write fast, or not fair, so as Baruch 
could, and therefore he made use of him as his amanuensis. St. Paul wrote 
few of his epistles with his own hand, Gal. vi.11; Rom. xvi. 22. God dis- 
penseth his gifts variously; some have a good faculty at speaking, others at 
writing, and neither can say to the other, We have no need of you, 1 Cor. xii. 21. 
The Spirit of God dictated to Jeremiah, and he to Baruch, who had been em- 
ployed by Jeremiah as trustee for him in his purchase of the field, ch. xxxii. 12 
and now was advanced to be his scribe and substitute in his prophetical 
oftice ; and, if we may eredit the apocryphal book that bears his name, he was 
afterwards himself a prophet to the captives in Babylon. Those that begin 
low are likely to rise high; and it is good for those that are designed for 

rophets to have their education under prophets, and be serviceable to them. 

aruch wrote what Jeremiah dictated in a roll of a book, on pieces of parch- 
ment or vellum, which were joined together, the top of one to the bottom 
of the other, so making one long scroll, which was rolled perhaps upon a staff. 

Thirdly. The orders which eremiah gave to Baruch, to read what he had 
written to the people. Jeremiah, it seems, was shut up, and could not go to 
the house of the Lord himself, ver. 5. Though he was not a close prisoner, for 
then there had been no occasion to send officers to seize him, ver. 36, yet he 
was forbidden by the king to appear in the temple, was shut out thence, where 
he might be serving God and doing good, which was as bad to him as if he 
had been shut up in a dungeon. Jehoiakim was ripening apace for ruiu when 
he thus silenced God’s faithful messengers. But when Jeremiah could not 
go to the temple himself, he sent one that was deputed by him to read to the 
people what he would himself have said. Thus St. Paul wrote epistles to 
the ehurches which he could not visit in person; nay, it was what he himself 


this trial was made to show their steady adherence to their rules, 
and the reasons which {ey assigned for it, in order to shame the 
disobedience of the Jews.” 

xxxv. 8. However practicable their law not to drink wine may bein 
civilised lands, it would be difficult to carry out the system in respect 
of houses and the cultivation of the soil. They themselves, as is 
apparent from the eleventh verse, were quite willing in the hour of 
danger to betake themselves for refuge to Jerusalem itself. 
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had often said to them. Note, The writing and repeating of the sermons tliat 
have been preached may contribute very much towards the answering of the 
great ends of preaching. What we have heard and known it is good for us 
to hear again, that we may know it better. To preach and write the same 
thing is safe and profitable, and many times very necessary, Phil. iii. 1; and we 
must be glad to hear a good word from God, though we have it as here at 
second hand. Both ministers and people must do what they can when they 
cannot do what they would. Observe, When God ordered the reading of the 
roll he said, “It may be they will hear, and return from their evil ways,” ver. 3. 
When Jeremiah orders it he saith, “It may be they will pray,” (they will 
“present their supplication before the Lord,”) “and will return from their 
evil way.” Note, Prayer to God for grace to turn us is necessary in order to 
our turning; and those that are convinced by the word of God of the necessity 
of returning to him will present their supplications to him for that grace ; and 
the consideration of this, that “great is the anger which God has pronounced 

i ” for sin, should quicken both our prayers and our endeavours. Now 


against us ] 
according to these orders Baruch did read “out of the book the words of the 


Lord,” whenever there was a holy convocation, ver. 8. 

9 And it came to pass in the fifth year of Jehoia- 
kim the son of Josiah king of Judah, in the ninth 
month, that they proclaimed a fast before the Lorp 
to all the people in Jerusalem, and to all the people 
that came from the cities of Judah unto Jerusalem. 
10 Then read Baruch in the book the words of Jere- 
miah in the house of the Lorp, in the chamber of 
Gemariah the son of Shaphan the scribe, in the 
higher court, at the entry of the new gate of the 
Lorpv’s house, in the ears of all the people. 11 
When Michaiah the son of Gemariah, the son of 
Shaphan, had heard out of the book all the words of 
the Lorp, 12 Then he went down into the king’s 
house, into the scribe’s chamber: and, lo, all thie 
princes sat there, even Elishama the scribe, and De- 
laiah the son of Shemaiah, and Elnathan the son of 
Achbor, and Gemariah the son of Shaphan, and 
Zedekiah the son of Hananiah, and all the princes. 
13 Then Michaiah declared unto them all the words 
that he had heard, when Baruch read the book in 
the ears of the people. 14 Therefore all the princes 
sent Jehudi the son of Nethaniah, the son of Shele- 
miah, the son of Cush, unto Baruch, saying, Take 
in thine hand the roll wherein thou hast read in the 
ears of the people, and come. So Baruch the son of 
Neriah took the roll in his hand, and came unto 
them. 15 And they said unto him, Sit down now, 
and read it in our ears. So Baruch read it in their 
ears. 16 Now it came to pass, when they had heard 
all the words, they were afraid both one and other, 
and said unto Baruch, We will surely tell the king of 
all these words. 17 And they asked Baruch, saying, 
Tell us now, How didst thou write all these words at 
his mouth? 18 Then Baruch answered them, He 
pronounced all these words unto me with his mouth, 
and I wrote them with ink in the book. 19 ‘Then 
said the princes unto Baruch, Go, hide thee, thon 


and Jeremiah; and let no man know where ye be. 


It should seem that Baruch had been frequently reading out of the book to 
all companies that would give him the hearing, before the most solemn reading 
of it altogether, which is here spoken of; for the directions were given about 
it in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, whereas this was done in the fifth year, 
ver. 9. But some think that the writing of the book fair over took up so much 
time that it was another year ere it was perfected; and yet perhaps it might 
not be past a month or two; he might begin it in the latter end of the fourth 
year and finish it in the beginning of the fifth, for the ninth month refers to 
the computation of the year in general, not to the year of that reign. Now 
observe here, 

First. The government appointed a public fast to be religiously observed, 
ver. 9, either upon the account of the distress they were bronght into by the 
army of the Chaldeans, or of the want of rain, ch. xiv. 1; “‘lhey proclaimed 
a fast to the people.” Whether the king and princes or the priests ordered 
this fast, is not certain, but it was plain God, oy his providence, called them 
aloud to it. Note, Great shows of piety and devotion may be found even 

' among those who, though they keep up these forms of godliness, are strangers 


xxxv. 11. The army of Syria is here named as distinct from that 
of the Chaldeans. The Greek version has Assyrians for Syrians. 
The Syriac has Edom, which is probably a mistake for Aram or 
Syria. The Hebrew text is quite correct, as is proved by a reference 
to 2 Kings xxiv. 2. 

xxxy. 19. Some take this verse to mean that the Rechabites 
should continue in all time, and it is commonly believed that Dr. 
Wolff actually met with them on his travels. Benjamin of Tudela 
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and enemies to the power of it. But what will such hypocritical services 
avail? Fasting without reforming and turning away from sin will never turn 
away the judgments of God, Jonah iii. 10. Notwithstanding this fast God 
proceeded in bis controversy with this people. 

Secondly. Baruch repeated Jeremiah’s sermons publicly in the house of the 
Lord on the fast-day. He stood in a chamber that belonged to Gemariah, and 
out of a window or balcony read to the people that were in the court, ver. 10. 
Note, When we are speaking to God we must be willing to hear from him, and 
therefore on days of fasting and prayer it is requisite that the word be read 
and preached; “ Hearken unto me, that God may hearken unto you,” Jud. ix 7. 
For eu help in suing out mercy and grace it is proper we should be told of sin 
and duty. 

Thirdly. An account was brought of this to the princes that attended the 
eourt, and were now together in the secretary’s office, here called the scribe’s 
chamber, ver. 12, It should seem, though the princes had called the people to 
meet in the house of God to fast, and pray, and hear the word, they did not 
think fit to attend there themselves, which was a sign that it was not from a 
principle of true devotion, but merely for fashion sake, that they proclaimed 
this fast. We are willing to hope that it was not with an ill design to bring 
Jeremiah into trouble for his preaching, but with a good design, to bring the 

orinces into trouble for their sins, that Michaiah informed the princes of what 

aon had read; for his father Gemariah so far countenanced Baruch as to 
lend him his chumber to read out of. Michaiah finds the princes sitting in the 
scribe’s chamber, and tells them they had better have been where he had been, 
hearing a good sermon in the temple, which he gives them the heads of. Note, 
When we have heard some good word that has affected and edified us we 
should be ready to communicate it to others that did not hear it, for their edifi- 
eation; “ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks.” 

Fourthly. Baruch is sent for, and is ordered to sit down among them, and 
read it all over again to them, ver. 14, 15, which he readily did, not complaining 
that he was weary with his public work, and therefore desiring to be exennod) 
nor upbraiding the princes with their being absent from the temple, where 
they might have heard it when he read it there. Note, God’s ministers must 
become all things to all men, if by any means they may gain some; must comply 
with them in cireumstances that they may secure the substance. St. Paul 
preached privately to them of reputation, Gal. ii. 2. 


Fifthly. The princes were for the present much affected with the word that | 


was read to them, ver. 16. Observe, They heard all the words, they did not 
interrupt him, but very patiently attended to the reading of the whole book, 
for otherwise how could they make a competent judgment of it? And when 
they had heard all they were afraid, were all afraid, one as well as another; like 
Felix, who trembled at Paul's reasonings. j 
threatenings terrible, and the predictions now in a fair way to be fulfilled, so 
that, laying all together, they were in a great consternation. 


the princes were put into a fright by it, and (as some read it) looked one upon 
another, not knowing what to say. hey were all convinced it was worthy to 
be regarded, but none of them had eourage to second it, only they agreed to tell 
the king of all these words, and if he think fit to give credit to them they will; 
otherwise not, no, though it were to prevent the ruin of the nation. And yet 
at the same time they knew the king’s mind so far that they advised Baruch and 
Jeremiah to hide themselves, ver. 19, and to shift as they could for their own 
safety, expecting no other but that the king, instead of being convinced, would 
be exasperated. i 
to shake them off, by shifting off the prosecution of them to other persons, as 
these princes here, or to another more convenient season, as Felix. 

Sixthly. They asked Baruch a trifling question, “ How he wrote all these 
words?” ver. 17, as if they suspected there was something extraordinary in it; 
but Baruch gives them a plain answer, that there was nothing but what was 
common in the manner of the writing ; Jeremiah dictated, and he wrote, ver. 18. 
But thus it is common for those who would avoid the convictions of the word 


of God to start needless questions about the way and manner of the inspira- | 


sion of it. 

20 And they went in to the king into the court, 
but they laid up the roll in the chamber of Elishama 
the scribe, and told all the words in the ears of the 
king. 21 So the king sent Jehudi to fetch the roll: 
and he took it out of Elishama the seribe’s chamber. 
And Jeliudi read it in the ears of the king, and in the 
ears of all the princes which stood beside the king. 
22 Now the king sat in the winterhouse in the ninth 
month: and there was a fire on the hearth burning 


zea ae 
SERA FA 
Nice 


BRASIERS, OR FIREPANS. 


mentions them in the twelfth century, and a modern author says 
there are 60,000 of them near Mecca. Signor Pierotti says he found 
a tribe near the Dead Sea bearing the name and keeping up the 
traditions of the Rechabites. 

xxxvi. 1. ‘(he occurrences of this chapter belong to the same 
period as those of chapter xxxv., and therefore this chapter also should 
come before chapter xxvii. 

xxxvi. 4, 5. Baruch really appears here for the first time, seeing 
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The reproofs were just and the | 


We are not told | 
what impressions this reading of the roll made upon the people, ver. 12, but 


Note, It is common for sinners under convictions to endeavour | 
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before him. 23 And it came to pass, that when 
Jehudi had read three or four leaves, he cut it with 
the penknife, and cast it into the fire that was on the 
hearth, until all the roll was consumed in the fire 
that was on the hearth. 24 Yet they were not 
afraid, nor rent their garments, neither the king, nor 
any of his servants that heard all these words. 25 
Nevertheless Elnathan and Delaiah and Gemarial 
had made intercession to the king that he would not 
burn the roll: but he would not hear them. 26 But 
the king commanded Jerahmeel the son of Hamme- 
lech, and Seraiah the son of Azriel, and Shelemiah 
the son of Abdeel, to take Baruch the scribe and 
Jeremiah the prophet: but the Lorp hid them. 27 
Then the word of the Lorp came to Jeremiah, after 
that the king had burned the roll, and the words 
which Baruch wrote at the mouth of Jeremiah, say- 
ing, 28 Take thee again another roll, and write in 
it all the former words that were in the first roll, 
which Jehoiakim the king of Judah hath burned. 
29 And‘thou shalt say to Jehoiakim king of Judah, 
Thus saith the Lorp; Thou hast burned this roll, 


saying, Why hast. thou written therein, saying, The 


king of Babylon shall certainly come and destroy this 
land, and shall cause to cease from thence man and 
beast ? 80 Therefore thus saith the Lop of Jehoi- 
akim king of Judah ; 

He shall have none to sit upon the throne of David: 
And his dead body shall be cast out 

In the day to the heat, 

And in the night to the frost. 

And I will punish him and his seed and his servants 

For their iniquity ; 

And I will bring upon them, 
- And upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and upon the 

men of Judah, 

All the evil that I have pronounced against them ; 

But they hearkened not. 
32 Then took Jeremiah another roll, and gave it 
to Baruch the scribe, the son of Neriah; who wrote 
therein from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of 
the book which Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned 
in the fire: and there were added besides unto them 
many like words. 


We have traced the roll to the people and to the princes, and here we are to 
follow it to the king; and we find, 

First. That upon notice given him concerning it, he sent for it, and ordered 
it to be read to him, ver. 20, 21. He did not desire that Baruch would come 
and read it himself, who could read it more intelligently, and with more 
authority and affection than any one else; nor did he order one of his princes 
to do it, though it had been no disparagement to the greatest of them, much 
less would he vouchsafe to read it himself; but Jehudi, one of his pages now in 
waiting, that was sent to fetch it, is bidden to read it, who perhaps searce knew 
how to make sense of it. But those who thus despise the word of God will 
soon make it daar as this king here did, that they hate it too, and have not 
only low, but ill thoughts of it. 

Secondly. That he had not patience to hear it read through, as the princes 
had; but when he had heard three or four leaves read, in a rage cut it with 
his penknife, and threw it piece by piece into the fire, that he might be sure to 
see it all consumed, ver. 22, 23. ‘This was a piece of as daring impiety as a man 
could lightly be guilty of, and a most impudent affront to the God of heaven, 
whose message this was. 1. Thus he shewed his impatience of reproof; being 
resolved to persist in sin, he would by no means bear to be told of his faults, 
2. Thus he shewed his indignation at Baruch and Jeremiah; he would have 
cut them in pieces and burnt them, if he had had them in his reach when he 
was in this passion. 3. Thus he expressed an obstinate resolution never to 
comply with the designs and intentions of the warnings given him; he will do 
what he will, whatsoever God, by his prophets, saith to the contrary. 4. Thus 
he foolishly hoped to defeat the threatenings denounced against him; as if 
God knew not how to execute the sentence when the roll was gone in which it 


that the mention of him in chap. xxxii. belongs to a later date. It is 
noticeable that on both these occasions Jeremiah is deprived of his 
liberty. Here it is uncertain whether his confinement was self-im- 
posed, from motives of prudence; the statement in verse 26 favours 
that idea, and in connection with verse 19 almost establishes it. : 

xxxvi. 6—8. There is a difference of opinion as to whether the 
document was read only once or twice. On the whole we are in 
favour of the twofold reading, once in the fourth year and once in — 


the fifth year of Jehoiakim. 
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was written. 5. Thus he thought he had effectually provided that the things 
contained in the roll should spread no farther, which was the care of the chief 
pelos concerning the Gospel, Acts iv. 17. ‘They had told him how this roll 

ad been read to the people and to the princes. But, saith he, I will take 
care it shall never be read more. See what an enmity against God there is 
in the carnal mind, and wonder at the patience of God, that he bears with such 
in diimnities done to him. , 

Thirdly. That neither the king himself nor any of his princes were at all 
affected with the word; “ They were not afraid,” ver. 24; no, not those princes 
that trembled at the word when they heard it the first time, ver. 16. So soon, 
80 easily, do good impressions wear off. ‘They shewed some concern till they 
saw how light the king made of it, and then they shook off all that concern. 
They rent not their garments, as Josiah did, this Jehoiakim’s own father did, 
when he had the book of the law read to him, though it was not so particular 
as the contents of this roll were, nor so immediately adapted to the present 
posture of affairs. : 

Fourthly. That there were three of the princes who had so much sense and 
grace left as to interpose for the preventing of the burning of the roll, but in 
yain, ver. 25. If they had from the first shewed themselves, as they ought to 
have done, affected with the word, perhaps they might have brought the king 
to a better mind, and have persuaded him to hear it patiently; but many times 
they that will not do the good they should put it out of their own power to do 
the good they would. 

Fi mg That Jehoiakim, when he had thus in effect burned God’s warrant, 
by which he was arrested, as it were, in a way of revenge, now he thought he 
had got the better, signed a warrant for the apprehending of Jeremiah and 
Baruch, God’s ministers; ver. 26, “ But the Lord hid them.” The princes bade 
them abscond, ver. 19. But it was neither the princes’ care for them, nor theirs 
for themselves, that secured them, it was under the Divine protection that they 
were safe. Note, God will find out a shelter for his people, though their per- 
secutors be never so industrious to get them into their power, till their hour is 
come; nay, and then he will himself be their hiding place. _ 

Sixthly. That Jeremiah had orders and instructions to write the same words 
in another roll that were written in the roll which Jehoiakim had burned, 
ver. 27, 28. Note, Though the attempts of hell against the word of God are 
very daring, yet not one iota or tittle of it shall fall to the ground, nor shall the 
unbelief of man make the word of God of none effect. Enemies may prevail to 
burn many a Bible, but they cannot abolish the word of God, can neither 
extirpate it nor defeat the accomplishment of it. ‘Though the tables of the 
law were broken, they were renewed again; and so out of the ashes of the 
rin that was burned arose another phanix. “ ‘lhe word of the Lord endures 

‘or ever. 

Seventhly. That the king of Judah, though he be a king, shall be severely 
reckoned with by the King of kings for this indignity done to the written 
word. God took notice what it was in the roll that Jehoiakim took so much 
offence at. He was angry because “it was written therein, saying, Surely the 
king of Babylon shall come and destroy this land,” ver. 20. nd did not the 
king of ere come two years before this, and go far towards the destroying 
of this land? He did so, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6,7; 1n his third year, Dan. i. 1. So that 
God and his prophets were therefore become his enemies, because they told 
him the truth, told him of the desolation that was coming, but at the same time 
ey him into a fair way to prevent it. But if this be the thing he takes so 
erg let him know, 1. That the wrath of God shall come upon him and 
his family, in the first place by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar. He shall be cut 
off, and in a few weeks his son shall be dethroned, and exckange his royal 
robes for prison garments, so that he shall have none to sit upon the throne of 
David; the glory of that illustrious house shall be eclipsed, and die in him. His 
dead body shall lie unburied, or, which comes all to one, he shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass, that is, thrown into the next ditch; it shall lie 
exposed to all weathers, heat and frost, which will occasion its putrefying and 
hecoming loathsome the sooner. ‘ Not that his body, saith Mr. 


hideous spectacle, and a horrid monument of God's heavy wrath and indigna- 
tion against him, unto all that should behold it.’ Even his seed and his servants 
shall tire the worse for their relation to him, ver. 31; for they shall be punished 
not for his iniquity, but so much the soouer for their own. 2. That all the evil 
pronounced against Judah and Jerusalem in that roll shall be brought upon 
them. Though the copy be burned, the original remains in the Divine counsel, 
which shall again be copied out after another manner, in bloody characters. 
Note, There is no escaping God’s judgments by struggling with them; who 
ever hardened his heart against God and prospered ? 

Lastly. That when the roll was written anew, “there were added” to the 
former “muny like words,” ver. 32, many more threatenings of wrath and 
vengeance; for, since they will yet walk contrary to God, he will heat the 
furnace seven times hotter. Note, As God is in one mind, and none can turn 
him, so he hath still more arrows in his quiver; and those who contend with 
God's woes dou but prepare for themselves heavier of the same kind. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


This chapter brings us very near the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans; for the 
story of it s‘es in the latter end of Zedekiah’s reign. We have in it, I. A general 
idea of the ill character of this reign, ver. 1, 2. Il, The message which Zedekiah not- 
withstanding sent to Jeremiah, to desire his prayers, ver. 3. III. The flattering hopes 
which the people had conceived, that the Chaldeans would quit the siege of Jerusalem, 
ver. 4. IV. The assurance God gave them by Jeremiah, (who was now at liberty, 
ver. 4,) that the Chaldean army should renew the siege, and take the city, ver. 6—10. 
V. The imprisonment of Jeremiah, under pretence that he was a deserter, ver. 11—17. 
Vi. The kindness which Zedekiah shewed him when he was a prisoner, ver. 16—21. 


A ND king Zedekiah the son of Josiah reigned 

instead of Coniali the son of Jehoiakim, whom 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon made king in the 
land of Judah. 2 But neither he, nor his servants, 
uor the people of the land, did hearken unto the 
words of the Lorp, which he spake by the prophet 
Jeremiah. 3 And Zedekiah the king sent Jelu- 
eal the son of Shelemiah and Zephaniah the son of, 
Maaseiah the priest to the prophet Jeremiah, saying, 


This is the more simple and natural ex- 
planation. 
xxxvi. 9. This fast was probably a special one, by public appoint- 


ment, and not annual. The occasion of it would be the approaching 


tide of Babylonian conquest. Nebuchadnezzar filled the nations 
with fear, and conscious weakness drove them to seek the favour of 
the Most High. | 

xxxvi. 10, The Temple itself was attended by priests and Levites, 


ataker, ‘could | 
be sensible of such usage, or himself, being deceased, of aught that could befall | 
his body ; but that the sight of a king’s body in such a condition should be a 
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Pray now unto the Lory our God for us. 4 Now 
Jeremiah came in and went out among the people : 
for they had not put him into prison. 5 Then Pha- 
raoh’s army was come forth out of Egypt: and when 
the Chaldeans that besieged Jerusalem heard tidings 
of them, they departed from Jerusalem. 6 Then 
came the word of the Lorn unto the prophet Jere- 
miah, saying, 7 Thus saith the Lonv, the God of 
Israel; ‘Thus shall ye say to the king of Judah, that 
sent you unto me to enquire of me; Behold, Pha- 
raoli’s ae which is come forth to help you, shall 
return to Egypt into their own land. 8 And tlie 
Chaldeans shall come again, and fight against this 
city, and take it, and burn it with fire. 9 Thus saith 
the Lorn; Deceive not yourselves, saying, The Chal- 
deans shall surely depart from us: for they shall not 
depart. 10 For though ye had sinitten the whole 
army of the Chaldeans that fight against you, and 
there remained bué wounded mén among them, yet 
should they rise up every man in his tent, and burn 
this city with fire. 


Here is, First. Jeremiah’s preaching slighted, ver. 1,2. Zedekiah succeeded 
Coniah, or Jeconiah; and, though he saw in his predecessor the fatal conse- 
quences of contemning the word of God, yet he did not take warning, nor give 
any more regurd to it than others had ‘done before him. “ Neither he, nor 
his courtiers, nor the people of the land, hearkened unto the words of the 
Lord,” though they already began to be fulfilled. Note, ‘Those have hearts 
wretchedly hard indeed, that see God’s judgments on others, and feel them on 
themselves, and yet will not be humbled and brought to heed what he saith. 
These here had proof sufficient that it was the Lord that spake by Jeremiah 
the prophet, and yet they would not hearken to him. 

Secondly. Jeremiah’s prayers desired. Zedekiah sent messengers to him, 
saying, “ Pray now unto the Lord our God for us.” So he did, ch. xxi. 1, 2; 
and one of the messengers, Zephaniah, is the same there and here. Zedekiah; is 
to be commended for this, and it shews he had some goud in him, some sense of 
his need of God’s favour, and of his own unworthiness to ask it for himself, and 
some value for good people and good ministers, that had an interest in heaven. 
Note, When we are in distress we ought to desire the prayers of our ministers 
and Christian friends; for thereby we put an honour upon prayer, and an 
esteem upon our brethren, Kings themselves should look upon their praying 
people as the strength of the nation, Zec. xii. 5,10. And yet this doth but help 
to condemn Zedekiah out of bis own mouth. If indeed he looked upon Jere- 
miah as a prophet, whose prayers might avail much both for him and his 
veople, why did he not then believe him, and hearken to the words of the 

ord, which he spake by him? He desired his good prayers, but would not 
take his good counsel, nor be ruled by him, though he spake in God’s name, 
and it appears by this he knew he did. Note, Lt is common for those to desire 
to be prayed for that yet will not be advised. But herein they put a cheat 
upon themselves ; for how can we expect that God should hear others speaking 
to him for us, if we will not hear them speaking to us from him, and for him. 
Many that despise prayer when they are in prosperity will be glad of it when 
they are in seni it Now give us of your oil. When Zedekiah sent to the 

rophet to pray for him, he had better have sent for the prophet to pray with 
Nic but he thought that below him; and how can they expect the comforts of 
religion that will not stoop to the services of it? 

Thirdly. Jerusalem flattered by the retreat of the Chaldean army from it- 
Jeremiah was now at liberty; ver. 4, he went in and out among the people, 
might freely speak to them, and be spoken to by them. Jerusalem also for 
the present was at liberty, ver.5. Zedekiah, though a tributary to the king 
of Babylon, had entered into a private league with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
Eze. xvii. 15; pursuant to which, when the king of Babylon came to chastise 
him for his treachery, the king of Egypt, though he came no more in person 
after that great defeat which Nebuchadnezzar gave him in the reign of Jehoia- 
kim, 2 Kin. xxiv. 7, yet sent some forces to relieve Jerusalem when it was 
besieged; upun notice of the approach of which the Chaldeans raised the 
siege, probably not for fear of them, but in policy, to fight them at a distance, 
before any of the Jewish forces could join them. From this they encouraged 
themselves to hope that Jerusalem was delivered, for good and all, out of the 
hands of its enemies, and that the storm was quite blown over. Note, Sinners 
are commonly hardened in their security by the intermissions of judgments, 
and the slow proceedings of them; and those who will not be awakened by 
the word of God may justly be lulled asleep by the providence of God. 

Fourthly. Jerusalem threatened with the return of the Chaldean army, and 
with ruin by it. Zedekiah sent to Jeremiah to desire him to pray for them, 
that the Chaldean army might not ieturn; but Jeremiah sends them word back 
that the decree was gone forth, and it was but a folly for them to expect peace; 
for God had begun a controversy with them, whieh is would make an end of. 
“Thus saith the Lord, Deceive not yourselves,” ver. 9. Note, Satan hiinself, 
though he is the great deceiver, could not deceive us, if we did not deceive 
ourselves; and thus sinners are their own destroyers by being their own 
deceivers: which this is an aggravation of, that they are so frequently warned 
of it, and cautioned not to deceive themselves, and they have the word of God, 
the great design of which is to undeceive them. Jeremiah used no dark meta- 
phors; but tells them plainly 

1. That the Egyptians shall retreat, and either give back or be forced back 
into their own land, (ze. xvii. 17,) which was said of old, (/sa. xxx. 7.) and is here 
said again, ver. 7; that “the Bxeyptians shall help in vain,” they shall not dare 
to face the Chaldean army, but shall retire with precipitation. Note, If God 


who had chambers or apartments within the precincts, and separated 
from the sacred structure by the courts. What is here called the 
higher or upper court seems to have been adjacent to a new 
entrance to the Temple proper. It is worthy of notice that at the door 
of this new gate the princes of Judah sat when Jeremiah was accused 
of a capital offence (chap. xxvi. 10). ‘The Chaldee speaks of this as 
the east gate in both places where it is mentioned. Vatablus and 
some others say it wus called new because rebuilt. 
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help us not no creature can. As no power can prevail against God, so none 
ean avail without God, nor countervail his departures from us. 

2. That the Chaldeans shall return, and shall renew the siege, and prosecute 
it with more vigour than ever. “They shall not depart” for good and all, 
mers 9; “they shall come again,” ver. 8; they shall “fight against the city.” 

ote 
that know him not, that own him not, and they are all made to serve his pur- 
poses. 
let pa pleaseth him; and furious armies, like stormy winds, are fulfiiling 
his word, 

3. That Jerusalem shall certainly be delivered into the hand of the Chal- 
deans; they shall take it and burn it with fire, ver. 8. The sentence passed 
upon it shall be executed, and they shall be the executioners. O but, (they 
say,) the Cl aldeans are withdrawn, they have quitted the enterprise as imprac- 
ticable; and though they have, (saith the prophet,) nay, though you had smitten 
their army, so that many were slain, and all the rest wounded, yet those 
wounded men should rise up and burn this city, ver. 10. This is designed to 
speak the doom passed upon Jerusalem irrevocable, and its destruction inevi- 
tuble; it must be laid in ruins, and these Chaldeans are the men that must do 
it, and it is now in vain to think of evading the stroke, or contending with it. 
Note, Whatever instruments God has determined to make use of in any service 
for him, whether of merey or judgment, they shall accomplish that for which 
they are designed, whatever incapacity or disability they may lie under to be 
reduced to. Those by whom God has resolved to save or to destroy, saviours 
they shall be, and destroyers they shall be, yea, though they were all wounded. 
For, as when God has work to do he will not want instruments to do it with, 
though they may seem far to seek, so, when he has chosen his instruments, 
they shall do the work, though they may seem very unlikely to accomplish it. 


11 And it came to pass, that when the army of the 
Chaldeans was broken up from Jerusalem for fear of 
Pharaoh’s army, 12 ‘Then Jeremiah went forth out 
of Jerusalem to go into the land of Benjamin, to 
separate himself thence in the midst of the people. 
13 And when he was in the gate of Benjamin, a cap- 
tain of the ward was there, whose name was Inijah, 
the son of Shelemiah, the son of Hananiah; and he 
took Jeremiah the prophet, saying, Thou fallest awa 
to the Chaldeans. 14 Then said Jeremiah, Jt is 
false; I fall not away to the Chaldeans. But he 
hearkened not to him: so Irjah took Jeremiah, and 
brought him to the princes. 15 Wherefore the 
princes were wroth with Jeremiah, and smote him, 
and put him in prison in the house of Jonathan the 
scribe: for they had made that the prison. 16 
When Jeremiah was entered into the dungeon, and 
into the cabins, and Jeremiah had remained there 
nany days; 17 Then Zedekiah the king sent, and 
took him out: and the king asked him secretly in 
his house, and said, Is there any word from the 
Lorp? And Jeremiah said, There is: for, said he, 
thou shalt be delivered into the hand of the king of 
Babylon. 18 Moreover Jeremiah said unto king 
Zedekiah, What have I offended against thee, or 
against thy servants, or against this people, that ye 
have put me in prison? 19 Where are now your 
Prophets which prophesied unto you, saying, The 

ing of Babylon shall not come against you, nor 
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xxxvi. 18. Baruch’s words have a very modern sound, and yet 
there is no room to doubt that very long before his time men wrote 
with ink in books, whether of papyrus (paper) or of skins. The ink 
of the Orientals has been for ages made of lamp-black or charcoal, 
mixed with gum and water, the water being added as required. The 
writing, which is often very fine and beautiful, is produced by a reed 

n. 
xxxvi. 22. The winter-house would not be a separate palace, but 
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against this land? 20 Therefore hear now, I pray 
thee, O my lord the king: let my supplication, [ 
pray thee, be accepted before thee; that thou cause 
ine not to return to the house of Jonathan the scribe, 
lest I die there. 21 Then Zedekiah the king com- 
manded that they should commit Jeremiah into the 
court of the prison, and that they should give him 
daily a piece of bread out of the bakers’ street,. until 
all the bread in the city were spent. ‘Thus Jeremiah 
remained in the court of the prison. 


We have here a farther account concerning Jeremiah, who relates more 
passages concerning himself than any other ot the prophets; for the histories 
of the lives and sufferings of God’s ministers have been very serviceable to the 
church, as well as their preaching and writing. 

First. We are told that Jeremiah, when he had an opportunity for it, at- 
tempted to retire out of Jerusalem into the country, ver. 11,12. When the 
Chaldeans had broken up from Jerusalem, because of Pharaoh’s army, upon 
the notice of their advascing towards them, Jeremiah determined to go into 
the country, and, as the margin reads it, to ‘slip away from Jerusalem in the 
midst of the people,’ who in that interval of the siege went out into the country 
to look after their affairs there. He endeavoured to steal away in the crowd; 
for, though he was a man of great eminency, he could well reconcile himself to 
obscurity; though he was one of a thousand he was content to be lost in the 
nvultitude, and buried alive in a corner, in a cottage. Whether he designed 
for Anathoth or no doth not appear; his concerns might call him thither, but 
his neighbours there were such as, unless they were well mended since, 
ch. xi. 21, might discourage him from coming among them. Or, whether he 
did not intend to hide himself somewhere where he was not known, and fulfil 
his own wish, ch. ix. 2, “O that I had in the wilderness a lodging place!” 
Jeremiah found he could do no goed in Jerusalem, he laboured in vain among 
them, and therefore determined to leave them. Note, There are times when 
it is the wisdom of good men to retire into privacy, to “ enter into the chamber, 
and shut the door about them,” Jsa. xxvi. 20. 

Secondly. That in this attempt he was seized as a deserter and committed to 
prison, ver. 13—15. He was in the gate of Benjamin, so far had he gained his 
point, when a captain of the ward, who probably had the charge of that gate, 
discovered him, and took him into custody. He was the grandson of Hananiah, 
who, the Jews say, was Hananiah the false prophet, that contested with Jere- 
miah, ch. xxviii. 16; and that this young captain had a spite to Jeremiah upon 
that account. He could not arrest him without some pretence; and that 
which he chargeth upon him is, ‘‘'Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans;” an 
unlikely story, for the Chaldeans were now gone off. Jeremiah could not 
reach them; or, if he could, who would go over toa baffled army? Jeremiah 
therefore, with good reason, and with both the confidence and mildness of un 
innocent man, denies the charge, “ It is false, 1 fall not away to the Chaldeans,” 
Iam going upon my own lawful occasions. Note, It isno new thing for the 
church's best friends tou be represented as in the interest of her worst enemies ; 
thus have the blackest characters been put upon the fairest, purest minds; and 
in such a malicious world as this is, innocency, nay excellency itself, is no fenee 
against the basest calumny. When at any time we are thus falsly accused we 
may do as Jeremiah did, boldly deny the charge, and then commit our cause 
to him that judgeth righteously. Jeremiah’s protestation of his integrity, 
though he be a prophet, a man of God, a man of honour and sincerity, though 
he be a priest, and is ready to say it in verbo sacerdotis,— on the word of a 
priest,—yet he is not regarded; but he is brought before the privy council, 
who, without examining him, and the proofs against him, but upon the base, 
malicious insinuation of the captain, fell into a passion with him. They were 
wroth; and what justice could be expected from men who, being in anger, 
would hear no reason? ‘They beat him, without any regard had to his coat 
and character, and then put him in prison, in the worst prison they had, that 
in the house of Jonathan the scribe. Either it had been his house, and he had 
quitted it for the inconveniences of it, but it was thought good enough for 
a prison, or it was now his house, and perhaps he was a rigid severe man, 
that made it a house of cruel bondage to his prisoners. Into this prison 
Jeremiah was thrust, into the dungeon, which was dark and cold, damp and 
dirty, the most uncomfortable, unhealthful place init. In the cells or cabins 
there he must lodge; among which there are no choice, for they are all alike 
miserable lodging places; there Jeremiah remained many days, and, for aught 
appears, nobody came near him or inquired after him. See what a world this 
is; the wicked princes that are in rebellion against God lie at ease, lie in state 
in their palaces, while godly Jeremiah, that is in the service of God, lies in pain 
in a loathsome dungeon. It is well there is a world to come. 

Thirdly. That Zedekiah at length sent for him, and shewed him some fayour; 
but probably not till the Chaldean army was returned, and had laid fresh siege 
to the city. When their vain hopes with which they fed themselves, and in 
confidence of which they had re-enslaved their servants, ch. xxxiv. 11, were all 
vanished, then they were in a greater confusion and consternation than ever, 
O then, saith Zedekiah, send in all haste for the prophet; let me have some 
talk with him. When the Chaldeans were withdrawn, he only sent to the 

rophet to pray for him; but now they had again invested the city, he sent 

or him to consult him. Thus gracious will men be when pangs come upon 
them. 

1. The king sent for him to give him private audience as an ambassador from 
God. He asked him secretly in his house, being ashamed to be seen in his 
company, “1s there any word from the Lord?” ver. 17; any word of comfort ? 
Canst thou give us any hopes that the Ghaldeans shall again retire? Note, 
Those that will not hearken to God’s admonitions when they are in prosperity 
would be glad of his econsolations when they are in adversity, and expect that 
his ministers should then speak words of peace to them; but how can thev 
expect it? what have they to do with peace? Jeremiah’s life and comfort is 
in Zedekiah’s hand, and he has now a petition to present to him for his favour ; 
and yet, having this opportunity, he tells him plainly that there is a word from 
the Lord, but no word of comfort for him or his people; “Thou shalt be 
delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon.” If Jeremiah had consulted 
with flesh and blood he would have given him a plausible answer; and, though 
he vould not tell him a lie, yet he might have chosen whether he would tell 
him the worst at this time; what needed it, when he had so often_told it him 
before? But Jeremiah was one that had obtained mercy of the Lord to 
faithful, and would not, to obtain mercy of man, be unfaithful either to God 


those apartments in the palace which were specially constructed for 
occupation during winter, The ninth month corresponded with parts 
of November and December. The king had a fire burning before 
him, but certainly not on a hearth at the base of an ordinary chim- 
ney. From what is still seen in the East, it is most probable that 
the so-called “ hearth”? was a sort 0’ brazier or chafing-dish, supplied 
with charcoal or other fuel yieldi: g but little smoke. Dr. Henderson 
calls it a stove. ; » Avalide 
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er to his prince; he therefore tells him the truth, the whole truth. And since 
there was no remedy it would be a kindness to the king to kuow his doom, 
that being no surprise to him it might be the less a terror, and he might 
provide to make the best of bad. Jeremiah takes this occasion to upbraid 
him and his people with the credit they gave to the false prophets, that told 
them the king of Babylon should not come at all, or when he was withdrawn 
should not come again against them; ver. 19, Where are now your prophets 
that told you you should have peace? Note, Those that deceive themselves 
with groundless hopes of mercy will justly be twitted with it when the event 
hath undeceived them. 

2. He improved this opportunity for the presenting of a private petition as 
a@ poor prisoner, ver. 18, 20. It was not in Jeremiah’s power to reverse this 
sentence God had passed upon Zedekiah; but it was in Zedekiah’s power to 
reverse the sentence which the princes had given against him; and therefore, 
since he thought him fit to be used as a prophet, he would not think him fit to 
be abuSed as the worst of malefactors, e humbly expostulates with the king, 
“ What have I offended against thee, or thy servants, or this people?” what 
law have I broke, what injury have I done to the common welfare, “that ye 
have pa me in prison?” And many a one that has been very hardly dealt 
with has been able to make the same appeal, and to make it good. He like- 
wise earnestly begs, and very pathetically, ver. 20, “‘ Cause me not to return 
to” yonder noisome gaol, to “the house of Jonathan the scribe, lest I die 
there.” ‘This was the language of innocent nature, sensible of its own griev- 
ances, and solicitous of its own preservation. Though he was not at all 
unwilling to die God’s gray yet having so fair an opportunity to get relief 
he would not let it slip, lest he should die his own murderer. When Jeremiah 
delivered God’s message he spake as one having authority, with the greatest 
boldness; but when he presented his own request he spake as one under 
authority, with the greatest submissiveness; “‘ Hear me, I pray thee, O my 
Lord the king; let my supplication, I pray thee, be accepted before thee.” 
Here is not a word of complaint of the princes that unjustly committed him, 
no offering to bring an action of false imprisonment against them, but allina 
way of modest supplication to the king; to teach us that, even when we act 
with the courage that becomes the faithful servants of God, yet we must carry 
ourselves with the humility and modesty that becomes dutiful subjects to the 

overnment God hath set over us. A lion in God’s cause must be a lamb in 

isown. And we find that God gave Jeremiah favour in the eyes of the king. 
Ist. He gave him his request; took care that he should not die in the dungeon, 
but ordered he should have the liberty of the court of the prison, where he 
might have a pleasant walk, and breathe a free air. 2nd. He gave him more 
than his request; took care he should not die for want, as many did that had 
their heels at liberty, by reason of the straitness of the siege; he ordered him 
his daily bread out of the public stock, for the pars was within the verge 
of the court, till all the bread was spent. Zedekiah ought to have released him, 
nay, to have preferred him, to have made him a privy counsellor, as Joseph 
was taken from prison to be the second man in the kingdom; but he had not 
courage to do that. It was well he did as he did; and it is an instance of the 
care God takes of his suffering servants that are faithful to him. He can make 
even their confinement turn to their advantage, and the court of their prison 
to become as green pastures to them; and raise up such friends to provide for 
them as that in the days of famine they shall be satisfied; ‘‘ At destruction and 
famine thou shalt laugh.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


In this chapter, just as the former, we have Jeremiah greatly debased under the frowns 
of the princes, and yet greatly honoured by the favour of the king; they used him as a 
criminal, he used him as a privy counsellor, Here, I. Jeremiah for his faithfulness 
is put into the dungeon by the princes, ver. 1—6. II. At the intercession of Ebed- 
melech the Ethiopian, by special order from the king, he is taken up out of the dungeon, 
and confined only to the court of the prison, ver. 7—12. III. He has a private con- 
ference with the king upon the present conjuncture of affairs, ver. 14—23.~ LV. Care is 
taken to keep that conference private, ver. 24—28. 


HEN Shephatiah the son of Mattan, and Geda- 

liah the son of Pashur, and Jucal the son of 
Shelemiah, and Pashur the son of Malchiah, heard 
the words that Jeremiah had spoken unto all the 
people, saying, 2 Thus saith the Lorn, He that 
remaineth in this city shall die by the sword, by the 
famine, and by the pestilence: but he that goeth 
forth to the Chaldeans shall live; for he shall have 
his life for a prey, and shall live. 3 Thus saith the 
Lorp, This city shall surely be given into the hand 
of the king of Babylon’s army, which shall take it. 
4 Therefore the princes said unto the king, We be- 
seech thee, let this man be put to death: for thus he 
weakeneth the hands of the men of war that remain 
in this city, and the hands of all the people, in 
speaking such words unto them: for this man seek- 
eth not the welfare of this people, but the hurt. 5 
Then Zedekiah the king said, Behold, he is in your 
hand: for the king zs not he that can do any thing 
against you. 6 Then took they Jeremiah, and cast 
him into the dungeon of Malchiah the son of Ham- 
melech, that was in the court of the prison: and 
they let down Jeremiah with cords. And in the 
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dungeon there was no water, but mire: so Jeremiah 
‘sunk in the mire. 7 Now when Ebed-melech the 
\Ethiopian, one of the eunuchs which was in the 
-king’s house, heard that they had put Jeremiah in 
the dungeon; the king then sitting in the gate of 
Benjamin; 8 Ebed-melech went forth out of tho 
_king’s house, and spake to the king, saying, 9 My 
lord the king, these men have done evil in all that 
they have done to Jeremiah the prophet, whom they 
have cast into the dungeon; and he is like to te 
for hunger in the place where he is: for there is no 
more bread in the city. 10 Then the king com- 
manded Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, saying, Take 
from hence thirty men with thee, and take up Jere- 
miah the prophet out of the dungeon, before he die. 
11 So Ebed-melech took the men with him, and 
went into the house of the king under the treasury, 
and took thence old cast clouts and old rotten rags, 
and Jet them down by cords into the dungeon to 
Jeremiah. 12 And Ebed-melech the Ethiopian said 
unto Jeremiah, Put now these old cast clouts and 
rotten rags under thine armholes under the cords. 
And Jeremiah did so. 13 So they drew up Jeremiah 
with cords, and took him up out of the dungeon: 
and Jeremiah remained in the court of the prison. 


AN EASTERN PRISON, 


Here, First. Jeremiah persists in his plain preaching. What he had many 
atime said he still saith, ver. 3, “ This city shall be given into the hand of tha 
king of Babylon,” though it hold out long it will be taken at last; nor would 
he have so often repeated this unwelcome message, but that he could put them 
in a certain way, though not to save the city, yet to save themselves; so that 
every man might have his own life given him for a prey, if he would be advised, 
ver. 2. Let him not stay in the city in hopes to defend that, for it will be to no 
purpose; but let him go forth to the Chaldeans, and throw himself upon their 
mercy, before things come to extremity, and then he shall live; they will not 
put him to the sword, but give him quarter, (satis est prostrasse leoni,— it 
suffices the lion to my his antagonist prostrate,’) and he shell escape the famine 
and pestilence, which will be the death of multitudes within the city. Note, 
Those do better for themselves who patiently submit to the rebukes of pro- 
vidence than those who contend with them; and if we cannot have our liberty 
we must reckon it a mercy to have our lives, and not foolishly throw them 
away upon a point of honour; they may be reserved for better times. 

Secondly. The princes persist in their malice against Jeremiah. He was 
faithful to his country cat to his trust as a prophets though he had suffered 
many a time for his faithfulness, and though at this time he ate the kings 
bread, yet that did not stop his mouth. But his persqentore were still bitter 
against him; and complained that he abused the liberty he had of walking in 
the court of the prison; for, though he could not go to the temple to preach, 
yet he vented the same things in private conversation to those that came to 
visit him; and therefore, ver. 4, they represent him to the king as a dangerous 
man, disaffected to his country, and to the government he lived under; “ He 
seeks not the welfare of this people, but the hurt.” An unjust insinuation; 
for no man had laid out himself more for the good of Jerusalem than he had 
done. ‘They represent his preaching as having an ill tendeney. The design 
of it was plainly to bring men to repent, and turn to God, which would have 
been as much as anything a strengthening to the hands both of the soldiery and 
of the burghers; and yet they represent it as weakening their hands, and dis- 
couraging them, which if it did it was their own fault. Note, It is common 
for wicked people to look upon Goa’s faithful ministers as their enemies, only 


xxxvi. 23. The “leaves” mentioned were most likely columns. 
The “penknife” is in the Hebrew “a writer’s knife,” though of 
course used for omen Dees mending pens. 

xxxvi. 26. The w: of Jeremiah in verse 5 of this chapter, “I am 
shut up; I cannot go into the house of the Lord,” are usually under- 
stood of confinement or custody of some sort. The language here, 
however, suggests that the prophet simply means, “I am precluded 
from going into the house of the Lord.” He may have been still at 


liberty in the ordinary sense, but prevented from going by circum- 
-stances which are not stated. Here Baruch and Jeremiah evade the 
officers who are sent to arrest them, but do not find them, because 
Providence interposes in their favour. Their place of concealment 
is not stated. 

xxxvi. 30. The expression, “He shall have none to sit,” &c 
signifies that no one of his, or none of his posterity, should occupy his 
throne. 
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because they shew them what enemies they are to themselves while they con- 
tinue impenitent. 

Thirdly. Jeremiah hereupon, by the king’s permission, is put into a dungeon, 
with design he shall perish there. Zedekiah, though he was under conviction 
that Jeremiah was a prophet sent of God, yet he had not courage to own his 
convictions, but yielded to the violence of his persecutors; ver. 5, “ He is in 

our hand,” and a worse sentence he could not have passed upon him. We 
ana in Jehoiakim’s reign that the princes were better affected to the prophet 
than the king was, ch. xxxvi. 25, but now they were more violent against him, 
a sign they were ripening apace for ruin. Had it been in a cause that con- 
cerned his own honour or profit he would have let them know that the king 
is he who can do what he pleaseth, whethey they will or no; but in the cause 
of God and his prophet, which he was very cool in, he basely sneaks and 
truckles to them: “The king is not he that can do any thing against you.” 
Note, Those will have a great deal to answer for who, though they have a 
secret kindness for good people, dare not own it in a time of need, nor will do 
what they might do to prevent mischief designed them. The princes having this 
general warrant from the king presently put poor Jeremiah “into the dungeon 
of Malchiah, that was in the court of the prison,” ver. 6; a deep dungeon, for 
they let him down into it with cords; and a dirty one, for there was no water 
in it but mire, stinking mire; and he “‘sunk in the mire,” up to the neck, saith 
Josephus. They that put him here doubtless designed he should die here, die 
for bunger, die for cold, and so die miserably, die obscurely, fearing if they 
should put him to death openly the people might be affected with what he 
would say, and be incensed against them. Many of God's faithful witnesses 
have thus been privately made away, and starved to death in prisons, whose 
blood will be brought to account in the day of discovery. We are not here 
told what Jeremiah did in this distress; but he tells us himself, Lam. iii. 55, “1 
called upon thy name, O Lord, cut of the low dungeon; ” and ver. 57, “ Thou 
drewest near, saying, Fear not.” 

Fourthly. Application is made to the king by an honest courtier, Ebed- 
melech, one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber, in behalf of the poor sufferer. 
Though the princes carried on the matter as privately as they could, yet it came 
to the ear of this good man, who probably sought opportunities to do good. It 
may be he came to the knowledge of it by hearing Jeremiah’s moans out of the 
dungeon, for it was in the king’s house, ver. 7. Ebed-melech was an Ethiopian, 
a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, and yet had in him more humanity, 
and more divinity too, than native Israelites had. Christ found more faith 
among Gentiles than among Jews. Ebed-melech lived in a wicked court, and 
in a very corrupt degenerate age, and yet had a great sense both of equity and 
piety. God has his remnant in all places, among all sorts. There were saints 
even in Cyesar’s household. The king was now sitting in the gate of Benjamin 
to try causes, and receive appeals and petitions, or perhaps holding a council of 
war there. Thither Fbed-melech went immediately to him, for the case would 
not admit delay; the prophet might have perished if he had trifled or put it off 
till he had an opportunity of speaking to the king in private. No time must be 
lost when life is in danger, especially so valuable a life. He boldly asserts that 
Jeremiah had a great deal of wrong done him, and is not afraid to tell the king 
80, though they were princes that did it, though they were now present in court. 
and though they had the king’s warrant for what they did. Whither should 
oppressed innocency flee for protection but to the throne, especially when great 
men are its oppressors? Ebed-melech appears truly brave in this matter. He 
doth not mince the matter; though he hada place at court which he would be 
in danger of losing for his plain dealing, yet he tells the king faithfully, let him 
take it as he will, “These men have done ill in all that they have done to Jere- 
miah ;” they deal see chef with him, for he had not deserved any punishment at 
all; and they have dealt barbarously with him, so as they used not to deal with 
the vilest malefactors. And they needed not to have put him to this miserable 
death; for if they had let him alos where he was, “he was likely to die for 
hunger in the place where he was,” in the court of the prison to which he was 
confined, “for there was no more bread in the city.” The stores, out of which 
he was to have his allowance, ch. xxxvii. 21, were ina manner spent. See how 
God can raise up friends for his people in distress where they little thought 
of them; and spirit men for his service, even beyond expectation. 

Fifthly. Orders are immediately given for his release, and Ebed-melech takes 
care to see them executed. The king, who but now durst do nothing against 
the princes, has his heart wonderfully changed on a sudden, and will now have 
Jeremiah released in defiance of the princes; for therefore he orders no less 
than thirty men, and those of the lifeguards, to be employed in fetching him out 
of the dungeon, lest the princes should raise a party to oppose it, ver. 10. Let 
this encourage us to appear boldly for God; we may succeed better than we 
could have thougut, for “the hearts of kings are in the hand of God.” Ebed- 
melech gained his point, and soon brought Jeremiah the good news, And it is 
observable how particularly the manner of his drawing him out of the dungeon 
is related; for “ God is not unrighteous to forget any work or labour of love” 
which is shewed to his people or ministers; no, nor any circumstance of it, 
Heb. vi.10. Special notice is taken of his great tenderness in providing old soft 
rags for Jeremiah to put under his arm-holes, to keep the cords from hurting 
bim, wherewith he was to be drawn up; his arm-holes being probably galled 
by the cords wherewith he was let down. Nor did he throw the rags down to 
him lest they should be lost in the mire, but carefully let them down, ver. 11, 12. 
Note, Those that are in distress should be not one relieved, but relieved with 
compassion and marks of respect; all which shall be placed to account, and 
ubound to a good account in the day of ra~sompence. See what a good use even 
old rotten rags may be put to, which there’yre should not be made waste of, no 
more than broken meat. Even in the king’s Souse, and under the treasury two, 
these were carefully preserved for the use of the poor or sick. Jeremiah is 
brought up out of the funk oet: and is now where he was, “in the court of the 
prison,” ver. 13. Perhaps Ebed-melech could have made interest with the king 
to have got him his discharge from thence also, now he had the king’s ear; but 
he thought him safer and better provided for there than he would be anywhere 
else. God can, when he pleaseth, make a prison to become a refuge and hiding- 
place to his people in distress and danger. 


14 Then Zedekiah the king sent, and took Jere- 
miah the prophet unto him into the third entry that 
zs in the louse of the Lorp: and the king said unto 
Jeremiah, I will ask thee a thing; hide nothing 
from me. 15 Then Jeremiah said unto Zedekiah, 
If I declare i¢ unto thee, wilt thou not surely put me 
to death? and if I give thee counsel, wilt thou not 
hearken unto me? 16 So Zedekiah the king sware | 


xxxvii. 1—5. To understand all this, it must be observed that 
after plundering Jerusalem Nebuchadnezzar made Zedekiah king of 
Judah. Zedekiah rebelled, however, and formed an alliance with 
Egypt. At the time to which these verses refer the Chaldeans had 
withdrawn from Jerusalem, in order to meet the advancing armies 
from Egypt. Zedekiah was fearful as to the result, and reasonably 
expected that if the Chaldeans conquered they would return to 
Jerusalem and complete its ruin; as, indeed, actually happened. 
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secretly unto Jeremiah, saying, As the Lorp liveth, 
that made us this soul, I will not put thee to death, 
neither will | give thee into the hand of these men 
that seek thy life. 17 Then said Jeremiah unto 
Zedekiah, Thus saith the Lorp, the God of hosts, 
the God of Israel; If thou wilt assuredly go forth 
unto the king of Babylon’s princes, then thy soul 
shall live, and this city shall not be burned. with 
fire; and thou shalt live,and thine house: 18 But 
if thou wilt not go forth to the king of Babylon’s 

rinces, then shatl this city be given into the hand 
of the Chaldeans, and they shall burn it with fire, 
and thou shalt not escape out of their hand. 19 
And Zedekial the king said unto Jeremiali, I am 
afraid of the Jews that are fallen to the Chaldeans, 
lest they deliver me into their hand, and they mock 
me. 20 But Jeremiah said, They shall not deliver 
thee. Obey, I beseech thee, the voice of the Lorn, 
which I speak unte thee: so it shall be well unto 
thee, and thy soul shall live. 21 But if thou refuse 
to go forth, this 2s the word that the Lorp hath 
shewed me: 22 And, behold, all the women that 
are left in the king of Judah’s house shall be brought 
forth to the king of Babylon’s princes, and those 
women shall say, Thy friends have set thee on, and 
have prevailed against thee: thy feet are sunk in 
the mire, and they are turned away back. 23 So 
they shall bring out all thy wives and thy children 
to the Chaldeans: and thou shalt not escape out of 
their hand, but shalt be taken by the hand of the 
king of Babylon: and thou shalt cause this city to 
be burned with fire. 24 ‘Then said Zedekialh unto 
Jeremiah, Let no man know of these words, aud thou 
shalt not die. 25 But if the princes hear that I 
have talked with thee, and they come unto tliee, and 
sav unto thee, Declare unto us now what thou hast 
said unto the king, hide it not from us, and we will 
not put thee to death; also what the king said unto 
thee: 26 Then thou shalt say unto them, I pre- 
sented my supplication before the king, that he would 
not cause me to return to Jonathan’s house, to die 
there. 27 ‘Then came all the princes unto Jere- 
miali, and asked him: and he told them according 
to all these words that the king had commanded. 
So they left off speaking with him; for the matter 
was not perceived. 28 So Jeremiah abode in the 
court of the prison until the day that Jerusalem 
was taken: and he was there when Jerusalem was 


taken. 


Inthe foregoing chapter we had the king in close conference with Jeremiah, 
and here again, though, ver.5, he had given him up into the hands of his ene - 
mies; such a struggle there was in the breast of this unhappy prince, between 
his convictions and corruptions. Observe, 

First. The honour that Zedekiah did to the prophet, When he was newly 
fetched out of the dungeon he sent for him to advise with him privately, He 
met him in the third entry, or, as the margin reads it, the principal entry that is 
in, or leads towards, or adjoins to, the house of the Lord, ver. 14. In appoint- 
ing this place of interview with the Prophet, perhaps he intended to shew a 
respect and reverence for the house of God, which was proper enough now he 
was desiring to hear the word of God. Zedekiah would ask Jeremiah a thing. 
(it should rather be rendered a word,) ‘1 am here, asking thee for a word of 
prediction, of counsel, of comfort; a word from the Lord,’ ch. xxxvii. 17. * What- 
ever word thou hast for me, hide it not from me; let me know the worst. He 
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According to Josephus, the Egyptian Pharaoh Apries was totally 
defeated, leaving Nebuchadnezzar’s hands quite free. , 
xxxvil. 11. Our translation here produces a wrong impression, the 
real sense being, “ And it came to pass, on the going up of the army 
of the Chaldeans from Jerusalem, because of the army of Pharaoh.” 
The Chaldeans did not break up their army, and were in no fear of 
the Egyptians. ' 
xxxvil, 16. The occurrence of a dungeon in the house of a publie 
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had been told plainly what things would come to in the foregoing chapter, |; destroyers. 3. Whereas he causelessly feared an anjust reproach for surren- 
tut, like Balaam, asks again, in hopes to get a more pleasing answer, as if God, || dering, he should certainly fall under a just reproach for standing it out, and 


ees in one mind, were altogether such a one as himself, who was in many 
minds. 


Secondly. The bargain that Jeremiah made with him before he would give 
ii i 


him his advice, ver. 15. He would indent, 1. For his own safety. Zedekiah 
would have him deal faithfully with him; and if I do, (saith Jeremiah,) “ wilt 
thou not put me to death?” [am afraid thou wilt, (so some take it ;) what else 
ean I expect when thou art led blindfold by the princes? Or, wilt thou promise 
that thou wilt not? Not that Jeremiah was backward to seal the doctrine he 
preached with his blood when he was called to it; but in doing our duty we 
ought to use all lawful means for our own preservation; even the apostles of 
Christ did so. 2. He would indent for the success of his advice, being no less 
concerned for Zedekiah’s welfare than for hisown. He is willing to give him 
wholesome advice, and doth not upbraid him with his unkindness in suffering 
him to be put into the dungeon; nor bid him go and consult with his princes, 
whose judgment he had such a value for. inisters must with meekness 
instruct even those that oppose themselves, and render good for evil. He is 
desirous he should hear counsel, and receive instruction. “ Wilt thou not 
hearken to me?” Surely thou wilt. [am in hopes to find thee pliable at last; 
and now in this thy day willing to “ know the things that belong to thy peace.’ 
Note, Then, and then only, there is hope of sinners when they are willing to 
hearken to good counsel. Some read it as spoken despairingly ;: ‘If I give thee 


counsel, thou wilt not hearken unto me;’ I have reason to fear thou wilt not, | 


and then I had as good keep my counsel to myself. Note, Ministers have little 
heart to speak to those that have long_and often turned a deaf ear to them. 
Now as to this latter concern of Jeremiah’s, Zedekiah makes him no answer, 
will not promise to hearken to his advice. Though he desires to know what 


is the mind of God, yet he will reserve himself a liberty when he doth know it,- 


to do as he thinks fit; as if it were the prerogative of a prince not to have his 
ruin prevented by good counsel. But as to the prophet’s safety, he promiseth 
him, upon the word of a king, and confirms his promise with an oath, that, 
whatever he should say to him, no advantage should be taken against him for 
it; “I will reo 4 thee to death,” nor deliver thee into the hands of those 
that will, ver. 16. his he thought was a mighty favour; and yet Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Belshazzar, when Daniel read their doom, not only protected him, 
but preferred and rewarded him, Dan. ii. 48; v. 29. Zedekiah’s oath on this occa- 
zion is solemn and very observable; “ As the Lord liveth, who made us this 
soul,” who gave me my life, and thee thine; therefore I dare not take away thy 
life unjustly, knowing that then I should forfeit my own to lim that is the bee 
of life. Note, God is the father of spirits; souls are his workmanship, and they 
are more fearfully and wonderfully made than bodies are. The soul both of the 
greatest prince and of the poorest prisoner is of God’s making; he fashioneth 
their hearts atike poe f In all our appeals to God, and in all our dealings 

others, we ought to consider this, that the living God 
made us these souls. 

Thirdly. The good advice that Jeremiah gave him, with good reasons why he 
should take it, not from any prudence or politics of his own, but in the name of 
the Lord, the God of hosts, and God of Israel; not as a statesman, but asa 

rophet. He adviseth him by all means to surrender himself and his city ‘‘to the 

ing of Babylon’s princes;” Go forth to them, and make the best terms thou 
eanst with them, ver. 17.. This was the same advice he had given to the people, 
ver. 2, and before, ch. xxi. 9, to submit to Divine judgments, and not think of 
contending with them. Note, In dealing with God, that which is good counsel 
to the meanest is so to the greatest; for there is no respect of persons with 
him. To persuade him to take this counsei, he sets before him good and evil, 
life and death. 1. If he will tamely yield, ne shall save his children from the 
sword, and Jerusalem fromthe flames. The white flag is yet hung ont. If he will 
but acknowledge God’s justice, he shall experience his rata “The city shall 
not be burnt, and thou shalt live, and thy house.” But, 2. If he will obstinately 
stand it out, it will be the ruin both of his house and Jerusalem, ver. 18. For 
when God judgeth, he will overcome. This is the case of sinners with God; let 
them humbly submit to his grace and government, and they shall lives let them 
“take hold on his strength, that they may make peace, and they shall make 
peace ;” but if they harden their hearts against his proposals, it wal cortahily be 
to their destruction, They must either bend or break, 

Yancy. The ebjection which Zedekiah made against the prophet’s advice, 
ver. 19. Jeremiah spoke to him by pra heey, in the name of God; and there- 
fore, if he had had a due regard to the Divine authority, wisdom, and goodness, 
as soon as he understood what the mind of God was, he should immediately 
have acquiesced in it, and resolved to observe it without disputing. But, as 
if it had been the dictate only of Jeremiah’s apr ndence, he advanceth against it 
some prudential considerations of his own. But human wisdom is folly when it 
contradicts the Divine counsels. All he suggests is, “I am afraid,” not of the 
Chaldeans,—their princes are men of honour,—but “of the Jews,” that are 
already gone over to the Chaldeans; when they see me follow them, who had 
60 much opposed their going, they will laugh at me, and say, “ Art thou also 
become weak as water?” Isa. xiv. 10. Now, 1. It was not at all likely that he 
should be thus exposed and ridiculed, that the Chaldeans should so far gratify 
the Jews, or trample upon him, as to deliver him into their hands; nor that the 
Jews, who were themselves captives, should be in such a gay humour as to 
make a jest of the misery of their prince. Note, We often frighten ourselves 
from our duty by foolish, causeless, groundless fears, that are merely the 
creatures of our own fancy and imagination. ®. If he should be taunted a 
little by the Jews, could he not despise it and make light of it? What harm 
would it do him? Note, Those have very weak and fretful spirits indeed that 
cannot be laughed at, for that which is both their duty and their interest. 
3 Though it had been really the greatest personal mischief that he could 
have imagined it to be, yet he ought to have ventured it in obedience to God 
and for the preservation of his family and city, He thought it would be looked 
upon as a piece of cowardice to surrender; whereas it would be really an 
instance of true courage cheerfully to bear a lesser evil, the mocking of the 
Jews, for the avoiding of a greater, the ruin of his family and kingdom, 

Fifthly. The pressing importunity with which Jeremiah followed the advice 
he had given the king. He assures him that, if he would comply with the will of 
God herein, the thing he feared should not come upon him; ver. 29, ‘ They 
shall not deliver thee up,” but treat thee as becomes thy character. He begs of 
him, after all the foolish games he had Played, to manage wisely the last stake, 
and now at length do well for himself. “ Obey, I beseech thee, the voice of the 
Lord,” because it is his voice, ‘‘so it shall be well unto thee.” But he tells 
him what would be the consequence if he would not obey: 1. He himself would 
full into the hands of the Chaldeans, as implacable enemies, whom he might 
now make his friends by throwing himself into their hands. If he must 
fall, he should contrive how to fall easily. “Thou shalt not escape,” as thou 
hopest to do, ver. 23. 2. He would himself be chargeable with the destruction 
of Vatieslan which he pretended a concern for the preservation of; “ Thou 
shalt cause this city to be burnt with fire;” for by a little submission and self- 
denial thou mightest have prevented it. Thus subjects often suffer for the pride 
and wilfulness of their rulers, who should be their protectors, but prove their 


officer need excite no surprise, as it is not an uncommon thing in the 

East even at the present day. Jeremiah’s prison was a pit or cellar 

with recesses or cells, called “cabins ” in the authorised version. 
xxxvii. 21. The “court of the prison” to which Jeremiah was 


removed is properly the “court of the guard,” and was connected 
with the eae (Neh. iii. 25). It was probably occupied by soldiers 


on duty at the palace. The “bakers’ street”’ was so called because 
chiefly frequented by bakers. Dr. Kitto says it is customary in the 


that from women too, ver. 22. The court ladies that were left when Jehoiakim 
; and Jeconiah were carried away, will now at length fall into the hands of the 
enemy, and they shall say, ‘The men of thy peace,’ whom thou didst consult 
with, and confide in, and who promised thee peace if thou wouldst be ruled by 
them, they have set thee on, have encouraged thee to be bold and brave, and 
hold out to the last extremity, and see what comes of it? ‘They, by prevailing 
upon thee, have prevailed against thee, and thou findest those thy real enemies 
that would be thought thine only friends. Now “thy feet are sunk in the 
mire,” thou art embarrassed, and hast no way to help thyself; thy feet can- 
not get forward, but are turned away back. Thus will Zedekiah be bantered 
by the women, when all his wives and children shall be made a ee to the 
conquerors, ver. 23, Note, That what we seek to avoid by sin will be justly 
brought upon us by the righteousness of God. And those that decline the 
way of duty, for fear of reproach, will certainly meet with much greater 
reproach in the way of disobedience. “The fear of the wicked it shall come 
upon him,” Pr. x. 24. 

Sixthly. The care which Zedekiah took to keep this conference private; 
ver. 24, “ Let no man know of these words.” He doth not at all incline to take 
God’s counsel, nor so much as promise to consider of it; for so obstinate has he 
been to the calls of God, and so wilful in the ways of sin, that, though he has 
good counsel given him, he seems to be given up to walk in his own counsels, 
He hath nothing to object against Jeremiah’s advice, and yet he will not follow 
it. Many hear God’s words, but will not do them. 

1. Jeremiah is charged to let no man know of what had passed between the 
| king and him. Zedekiah is concerned to ary it private, not so much for Jere~ 

miah’s safety, (for he knew the princes could do him no hurt without his pers 
mission,) but for his own reputation. Note, Many have really a better affection 
| to good men and good things than they are willing to own. God’s prophets 
| are manifest in their consciences, 2 Cor. v. 11, but they care not for manifest- 
| ing that to the world; they would rather do them a kindness than have it 
known that they do. Such, it is to be feared, “love the praise of man more 
than the praise of God.” 

2. He is instructed what to say to the princes if mer should examine him 
about it. He must tell them that he was petitioning the king not to remand 
him to “the house of Jonathan the scribe,” ver. 25, 26; and he did tell them so, 
ver. 27; and, no doubt, it was true. He would not let fii so fair an oppor- 
tunity of engaging the king’s favour; so that this was no lie or equivocation, 
but a part of the truth, which it was lawful for him to put them off with when 
he was under no obligation at all to tell them the whole truth. Note, Though 
we must be so harmless as doves as never to tell a lie, yet we must be so wise 
as serpents as not needlessly to expose ourseives to danger by telling all 


we know. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


As the prophet Isaiah, after he had largely foretold the deliverance of Jerusalem out of the 
hands of the king of Assyria, gave a particular narrative of the story, that it might 
appear how exactly the event answered the prediction, so the prophet Jeremiah, after 
he had largely foretold the delivering of Jerusalem into the hands of the king of Baby- 
lon, gives a particular account of that sad event, for the same reason. That melancholy 
story we have in this chapter, which serves to disprove the false flattering prophets, 
and to confirm the word of God’s messengers. We are here told, I. That Jerusalem, 
after eighteen months’ siege, was taken by the Chaldean army, ver. 1—3. II. That 
king Zedekiah, attempting to make his escape, was seized, and made a miserable cap- 
tive to the king of Babylon, ver. 4—7. JII. That Jerusalem was burnt to the ground, 
and the people carried captive, except the poor, ver. 8—10. IV. That the Chaldeans 
were very kind to Jeremiah, and took particular care of him, ver. 11—l4. V. That 
Ebed-melech too, for his kindness, had a protection from God himself in this day of 
desolation, ver. 15—18. 


N the ninth year of Zedekiah king of Judah, in 
the tenth month, came Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon and all his army against Jerusalem, and 
they besieged it. 2 And in thie eleventh year of 
Zedekiah, in the foarth month, the ninth day of the 
month, the city was broken up. 3 And all the 
rinces of the king of Babylon came in, and sat in 
the middle gate, even Nergal-sharezer, Samgar-nebo, 
Sarsechim, Rab-saris, Nergal-sharezer, Rab-mag, 
with all the residue of the princes of the king of 
Babylon. 4 And it came to pass, that when Zede- 
kiah the king of Judah saw them, and all the men 
of war, then they fled, and went forth out of the cit 
by night, by the way of the king’s garden, by the 
gate betwixt the two walls: and he went out the 
way of the plain. 5 But the Chaldeans’ army pur- 
sued after them, and overtook Zedekiah in the 
plains of Jericho: and when they had taken him, 


they brought him up to Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon to Riblah in the land of Hamath, where he 


gave judgment upon lim. 6 Then the king of 
Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah in Riblah before 
his eyes: also the king of Babylon slew all the no- 
bles of Judah. 7 Moreover he put out Zedekiali’s 
eyes and bound him with chains, to carry lim to 


East even now for persons of the same trade to carry on their busi- 

ness in the same street. Nor is this unknown among ourselves. 
xxxviii. 6. The word Hammelech literally means “the king,” and 

we see no reason why it should be otherwise translated : “* Malchiah, 

the son of the king.” The dungeon was a pit or tank without 

water, but containing a deposit of mud. It was no ordinary prison. 
xxxviii. 7. Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, or Cushite as the Hebrew 

calls him, was no doubt a slave, aud very likely employed in taking 

ras 
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Babylon. 8 And the Chaldeans burned the king’s 
house, and the houses of the people, with fire, and 
brake down the walls of Jerusalem. 9 Then Nebu- 


zar-adan the captain of the guard carried away cap- 


tive into Babylon the remnant of the people that 
remained in the city, and those that fell away, that 
fell to him, with the rest of the people that re- 
mained. 10 But Nebuzar-adan the captain of the. 
guard left of the poor of the people, which had 


nothing, in the land of Judah, and gave them vine- 


yards and fields at the same time. 


We are told in the close of the foregoing chapter, that Jeremiah abode 

atiently “in the court of the prison till the day that Jerusalem was taken.” 
le gave the princes no farther disturbance by his prophesying, nor they him 
by their persecutions; for he had no more to say than what he had said, and 
the siege being carried on briskly God found them other work to do. And see 
here what it came to. 

First. The city is at length taken by storm, for how could it hold out when 
God himself fought against it? Nebuchadnezzar’s army sat down before it in 
the ninth year of Zedekiah, in the tenth month, ver. 1, in the depth of winter. 
Nebuchadnezzar himself soon after retired to take his pleasure, and left his 
generals to carry on the siege; they intermitted it a while, but soon renewed it 
with redoubled force and vigour. At length, in the eleventh year, in the fourth 
month, about midsummer, they entered the city, the soldiers being so weakened 
with famine, and all their provisions being now spent, that they were not able 
to make any resistance, ver. 2. Jerusalem was so strong a place, that nobody 
would have believed the enemy could ever have entered its gates, Lam. iv. 12. 
But sin had provoked God to withdraw his protection, and then, like Samson 
when his hair is cut, it is weak as other cities. 

Secondly. The princes of the king of Babylon take possession of the middle 
gate, ver. 3. Some think it was the same with that which is called the second 
gate, Zep. i. 10, which is supposed to be inthe middle wall that divided between 
one part of the city and the other. Here they cautiously made a halt, and durst 
not go forward into so large a city, among men that perhaps would sell their 
lives as dear as they could, till they had given directions for the searching of 
all places, that they might not be surprised by any ambush. ‘They sat in the 
middle gate, from thence to take a view of the city, and give orders, The 
princes are here named; rough and uncouth names tney are, to intimate what a 
sad change sin had made. ‘here where Eliakim an Hilkiah, who bare the 
name of the God of Israel, used to sit, now sit Nergal-sharezer and Samgar- 
nebo, &c., who bear the names of the heathen gods. Rab-saris and Rab-mag 
are supposed to be, not the names of distinct persons, but the titles of those 
whose names go before; Sarsechim was Rab-saris, that is, captain of the guard; 
and Nergal-sharezer, to distinguish him from the other of the same name that 
is put first, is called Rab-mag, camp-master, either muster-master or quarter- 
master. These and other the great generals satin the gate. And now was 
fulfilled what Jeremiah prophesied long since, ch. i. 15, that the families of the 
kingdoms of the north should set every one his throne at the entering of the 
gates of Jerusalem. Justly do the princes of the heathen set up themselves 
there where the gods of the heathen had been so often set up. 

Thirdly, Zedekiah having, in disguise perhaps, seen the princes of the king of 
Babylon take possession of one of the gutes of the city, thought it high time to 
shift for his own safety; and, loaded with guilt and fear, he went out of the 
city, under no other protection but that of the night, ver. 4, which soon failed 
him, for he was discovered, pursued, overtaken. Though he made the best of his 
way, he could make nothing of it, could not get forward, but in the plains of 
Jericho fell into the hands of the pursuers, ver. 5; thence he was brought 
prisoner to Riblah, where the king of Babylon passed sentence upon him as a 
rebel, not sentence of death, but, one may almost say, a worse thing. For, 1. 
He slew his sons before his eyes, and they must all be little, some of them 
infants, for Zedekiah himself was now but thirty-two years of age. The deaths 
of these sweet babes must needs be so many deaths to himself, especially when 
he considered that his own obstinacy was the cause of it; for he was particu- 
larly told of this thing, ch, xxxviii. 23, “They shall bring forth thy wives and 
children to the Chaldeans.” 2, He slew all the nobles of Judah, ver. 6; pro- 
bably not those princes of Jerusalem who had advised him to this desperate 
course, (it would be a satisfaction to him to see them cut off,) but the great men 
of the country who were innocent of the matter. 3. He ordered Zedekiah to 
have his eyes put out, ver. 7; so condemning him to darkness for life who had 
shut his eyes against the clear light of God's word, and was of those princes 
who will not understand, but walk in darkness, Ps. viii. 5. 4. He bound him 
with two ‘brazen chains or fetters, so the margin reads i¢, to carry him to 
Babylon, there to spend the rest of his days in misery. All this sad story we 
had before, 2 Kin. xxv. 4, &c. 

Fourthly. Some time after, the city was burnt, temple, and palace, and all, 
and the wall of it broken down, ver. 8. O Jerusalem, phen re this comes of 
killing the prophets, and stoning them that were sent to thee! O Zedekiah 
Zedekiah, this thou mightest have prevented, if thou wouldest but have taken 
God’s counsel, and yielded in time! 

Fifthly. The people that were left were all carried captives to Babylon, ver. 9. 
Now they must bid a final farewell to the land of their nativity, that pleasant 
land, and to all their possessions and enjoyments in it; must be driven some 
hundreds of miles like beasts before their conquerors, that were now their cruel 
masters; must lie at their mercy in a strange land, and be servants to them who 
would be sure to rule them with rigour. he word tyrant is originally a 
Chaldee word, and is often used for lords by the Chaldee paraphrast, as if the 
Chaldeans, when they were lords, Evrannited more than any other. *We have 
reason to think the poor Jews had reason to say so. Sone few were left 
behind, but they were the poor of the people, that had nothing to lose, and 
therefore never made any resistance. And they not only had their liberty, and 
were left to tarry at home, but “the captain of the guard gave them vineyards 
and fields at the same time,” such as they never were masters of before, ver. 10. 
Observe here, 1. The wonderful changes of providence. Some are abased 
others advanced, | Sam. ii. 5; “the hungry filled with good things, and the 
rich sent empty away.” The ruin of some proves the rise of others. Let us 
therefore rejoice as though we rejoiced not in our abundancé, and weep as 
though we wept not in our distresses. 2. The just retributions of providence. 
‘The rich had been proud oppressors and now they are justly punished for 
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their injustice; the poor had been patient sufferers, and now her are graciously 
rewarded for their patience, and amends made them for all their losses; for 
“verily there is a Gud that judgeth in the earth,” even in this world, much 
more in the other. 


11 Now Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon gave 
charge concerning Jeremiah to Nebuzar-adan the 
captain of the guard, saying, 12 Take him, and 
look well to him, and do him no harm; but do unto 
him even as he shall say unto thee. 13 So Nebu- 
zar-adan the captain of the guard sent, and Nebu- 
shasban, Rab-saris, and Nergal-sharezer, Rab-mag, 
and all the king of Babylon’s princes; 14 Even 
they sent, and took Jeremiah out of the court of the 
prison, and committed him unto Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam the son of Shaphan, that he should carr 
him home: so he dwelt among the people. 15 Now 
the word of the Lorp came unto Jeremiah, while 
he was shut up in the court of the prison, saying, 
16 Go and speak to Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, 
saying, 

Thus saith the Lorn of hosts, the God of Israel ; 

Behold, I will bring my words upon this city 

For evil, and not for good ; 

And they shall be accomplished in that day before thee. 
17 But I will deliver thee in that day, saith the Lorp: 

And thou shalt not be given into the hand 

Of the men of whom thou a7? afraid. 

18 For I will surely deliver thee, 
And thou shalt not fall by the sword, 
But thy life shall be for a prey unto thee: 


Because thou hast put thy trust in me, saith the Lorp. 


Here we must sing of mercy, as in the former part of the chapter we sung of 
judgment, and must sing unto God of both. We may observe here, 

First. A gracious providence concerning Jeremiah. When Jerusalem was 
laid in ruins, and all men’s hearts failed them for fear, then might he lift up his 
head with comfort, knowing that his redemption drew nigh; as Christ’s fol- 
lowers, when the second destruction of Jerusalem was hastening on, Lu. xxi. 28. 
Nebuchadnezzar had given particular orders that care should be taken of him, 
and he should be in all respects well used, ver. 11, 12, Nebuzar-adan, and the 
rest of the king of Babylon’s princes observed these orders, discharged him 
out of prison, and did every thing to make him easy. Now we may look upon 
this 

1.’ As a very generous act in Nebuchadnezzar, who, though he was a haught 
potentate, yet took cognizance of this poor prophet. Doubtless he had receive’ 
information concerning him from the deserters, that he had foretold the S| 
of Babylon’s successes against Judah and other countries, that he had presse 
his prince and people to submit to him, and that he had suffered very hard 
things for so doing; and in consideration of all this (though perhaps he might 
have heard also that he had foretold the destruction of Babylon at length) he 
gave him these extraordinary marks of his favour. Note, It is the character of 
a great soul to take notice of the services and sufferings of the meanest. It was 
honourably done of the king to give this charge, even before the city was taken 
and of the captains to observe it, even in the heat of action, and it is recorde 
for imitation. A 

2. As a bares to Zedekiah and the princes of Israel; they put him into 
prison, and the king of Babylon and his Uae ge took him out. God’s people and 
ministers have often found fairer and kinder usage among strangers and 
infidels, than among those that call themselves of the holy city. St. Paul 
found more favour and justice with king Agrippa than with Ananias the high 
priest. 

3. As the performance of God’s promise to Jeremiah, in recompence for his 
services; ch. xv. 11, “I will cause the enemy to treat thee well in the day of 
evil.” Jeremiah had been faithful to his trust as a prophet, and now Go 
approves himself faithful to him, and the promise he had made him. Now he is 
comforted according to the time wherein he had been afflicted, and sees thou- 
sands fall on each hand, and himself safe. The false prophets fell by those 
judgments which they said should never come, ch. xiv. 15; which made their 
misery the more terrible to them. The true prophet escaped those judgments 
which he said would come, and that made ms escape the more comfortable to 
him. The same that were the instruments of punishing the persecutors were 
the instruments of relieving the persecuted; and Jeremiah thought never the 
worse of his deliverance for its coming by the hand of the king of Babylon, but 
saw the more of the hand of God in it. A fuller account of this matter we 
shall meet with in the next chapter, 

epee A gracious message to Ebed-melech, to assure him of a recom- 

ence for his kindness to Jeremiah. ‘This message was sent him by Jeremiah 
himself, who, when he returned him thanks for his kindness to him, thus turned 
him over to God to be his paymaster. He relieved a prophet in the name of a 
Hee: and thus he had a prophet’s reward. This message was delivered to 
him immediately after he had dove that kindness to Jeremiah; but it is men- 
tioned here after the taking of the city, to shew that, as God was kind to Jere- 
miah at that time, so he was to Ebed-melech for his sake, and it was u token of 
special favour to both; and they ought so to account it, that they were not 
involved in any of the common calamities. Jeremiah is bid to tell him, 1. That 
God would certainly bring upon Jerusalem the ruin that had been long and 
often threatened; and for his farther satisfaction in having been kind to Jere- 
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care of the women’s apartments, as eunuchs still are in Oriental 
countries, where also they are commonly Ethiopians or blacks. 
xxxviii. 9. The failure of the bread shows that the siege had now 
Sta for some time, and that the famine Jeremiah predicted had 
egun. 
xxxviii. 11. For “old cast clouts and old rotten rags’? we may 
translate, with Henderson, “old torn clothes, and old worn-out gar- 
ments.” 
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xxxviii. 14. It is not easy to decide what that was which is here 
called “the third entry” or entrance; but we do not think the 
phrase can be rendered “‘ the principal entry,” as some have thought, 
Probably there were various entrances or lobbies attached to the 
Temple, one of which, here called the third, was chosen by the king, 
because of its privacy, for his interview with Jeremiah. , a 

xxxvili. 15. The last clause, here rendered as a question, should 
rather be an affirmation: “thou wilt not hearken unto me.” 
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miah, he should see him abundantly proved a true prophet, ver. 16. 2. That 
God took notice of the fear he haa or the Judgments coming. Though he was 
bravely bold in the service of God, yet he was afraid of the rod of God. The 
enemies were men of whom he was afraid. Note, God knows how to adapt 
and accommodate his comforts to the fears and griefs of his people, for he 
knows their souls in adversity. 3. That he shall be delivered from having a 
share in the common calamity ; “ I will deliver thee, L will surely deliver thee.” 
He had been instrumental to deliver God’s prophet out of the dungeon, and 
now God promised to deliver him, for he will be behindhand with none for any 
service they do, directly or indirectly, for his name. Thou hast saved Jere- 
miah’s life, that was precious to thee, and therefore thy life shall be given thee 
for a prey. 4. The reason given for this distinguishing favour God had in store 
for him is, “ Because thou hast put thy trust in me, saith the Lord.” God, in 
recompensing men’s services, has an eye to the principle they go upon in those 
services, and rewards according to those principles. And there is no principle 
of obedience that will be more acceptable to God, nor have a greater influence 
upon us, than a believing confidence in God. Ebed-melech trusted in God, 
that he would own him and stand by him, and then he was not afraid of the 
face of man. And those who trust God as this good man did in the way of 
duty will find that their hope shall not make them ashamed in times of the 
greatest danger. 


CHAPTER XL. 


We have attended Jerusalem’s funeral pile, and have taken our leave of the captives that 
were carried to Babylon, not expecting to hear any more of them in this book, (perhaps 
we may in Ezekiel,) and must in this and the following chapters observe the story of 
the few Jews that were left to remain in the land, after their brethren were carried 
away; and it is a very melancholy story. For, though at first there were some hopeful 
prospects of their well-doing, they soon appeared as obstinate in sin as ever, unhumbled, 
unreformed, till all the rest of the judgments threatened in Deu. xxviii. being brought 
upon them, that which in the last verse of that dreadful chapter completes the threat- 
enings was accomplished, ‘The Lord shall bring thee into Egypt again.” In this 
chapter we have, I. A more particular account of Jeremiah’s discharge, and his settle- 
ment with Gedaliah, ver. 1—6. II. The great resort of the Jews that remained scat- 
tered in the neighbouring countries to Gedaliah, who was made their governor, under 
the king of Babylon; and the good posture they were in for a while under him, ver. 7—12. 
Ill. A treacherous design formed against Gedaliah by Ishmael, which we shall find 
executed in the next chapter, ver. 13—16. 


TYNHE word that came to Jeremiah from the 
Lorp, after that Nebuzar-adan the captain of 
the guard had let him go from Ramah, when he 
had taken him being bound in chains among all 
that were carried away captive of Jerusalem and 
Judah, which were carried away captive unto Baby- 
lon. 2 And the captain of the guard took Jere- 
miah, and said unto him, The Lorp thy God hath 
pronounced this evil upon this place. 8 Now the 
Lorp hath brought i, and done according as he 
hath said: because ye have sinned against the Lorp, 
and have not obeyed his -voice, therefore this thing 
is come upon you. 4 And now, behold, I loose 
thee this day from the chains which were upon thine 
hand. If it seem good unto thee to come with me 
into Babylon, come ; and I will look well unto thee: 
but if it seem ill unto thee to come with me into 
Babylon, forbear: behold, all the land is before 
thee; whither it seemeth good and convenient for 
thee to go, thither go. 5 Now while he was not yet 
gone back, he said, Go back also to Gedaliah the son 
of Ahikam the son of Shaphan, whom the king of 
Babylon hath made governor over the cities of Ju- 
dah, and dwell with him among the people: or go 
wheresoever it seemeth convenient unto thee to go. 
So the captain of the guard gave him victuals and a 
reward, and let him go. 6 Then went Jeremiah 
unto Gedaliah the son of Ahikam to Mizpah; and 
dwelt with him among the people that were left in 
the land. 
The title of this part of the book, which begins the chapter, seems misap- 
eee ar ia ts.t0, he veCered chs i Stee ef agape 
that God sent by Jeremiah to the captains and the people that remained, and 
the story betwixt, and that is only to introduce that pigpher and shew the 
occasion of it, that it may be the better understood; and eremiah, being 
aie crn me Ie te ert a sadicthog, b) tie advice cf Notte aden, te 


jyedaliah. It should seem that Jeremiah was very houourably fetched out of the 
Sotrt of the prison by the king of Babylon’s princes, ch, xxxix. 15; but after- 


xxxviii. 16. The words “that made us this soul” signify “that 
made this soul which is in us,’ or which we possess. (See in Isa. 
lvii. 16. 

eee 17. “If thou wilt assuredly” probably means “if thou 
wilt indeed;” though some take it to denote “ voluntarily,” t.e., of 
thine own acsord. The suggestion that Zedekiah should surrender to 
the “princes was because Nebuchadnezzar himself was absent at 
Riblah. 
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wards, being found among the people in the city, when orders were given to the 
inferior officers to bind all the found that were of any fashion, in order to 
their being carried captives to Bab lon, he through ignorance and mistake was 
bound among the rest and hubried: away. Poor man! he seems to have been 
born to hardship and abuse, a man of sorrows indeed. But when the captives 
were brought manacled to Ramah, not far off, where a counsel of war or court- 
martial was held, for giving orders concerning them, Jeremiah was soon dis- 
tinguished from the rest, and by special order of the court was discharged, 

First. The captain of the guard solemnly owns him to be a true prophet 5 
ver. 2, 3, “* The Lord thy God,” whose messenger thou hast been, and in whose 
name thou hast spoken, “has” by thee “ pronounced this evil upon this place ;” 
they had fair warning given them of it, but they would not take the warning, 
aud now “the Lord hath brought it,” and as by thy mouth he said it so by my 
hand “he hath done what he said.” He seems thus to justify what he had done, 
and to glory in it that he had been God’s instrument to fulfil that which 
Jeremiah had been his messenger to foretell; and upon that account it was 
indeed the most glorious action he had ever done. He tells all the people that 
were now in chains before him, it was ‘because ye have sinned against the 
Lord that this thing is come upon you” The princes of Israel would never be 
brought to acknowledge this, though it was as evident as if it had been written 
with a sunbeam. But this heathen prince plainly sees it, that a people that 
had been so favoured as they had been by the Divine goodness would never 
have been abandoned thus had they not been very provoking. he people of 
Israel had been often told this from the pulpit by their prophets, ad they 
would not regard it; now they are told it ira the bench by their conqueror, 
whom they dare not contradict, and who will make them regard it. Note 
Sooner or later men shall be made sensible that their sin is the cause of all 
their miseries. 

Secondly. He gives him free leave to dispose of himself as he thought fit. 
He “loosed him from his chains,” a kph 9 time, ver. 4, invited him to come 
along with him to Babylon, not as a es ayy: but as a friend, as a companion 
and ‘I will set my eye upon thee,’ (so the word is,) not only “I will look well 
to thee,” but L will shew thee respect, will countenance thee, and will see that 
thou be safe and well provided for. But if he were not disposed to go to 
Babylon he might dwell where he pleased in his own country, for it was all now 
at the dispose of the conquerors; he may go to Anathoth if he please, and enjoy 
the field he had purchased there. A great change with this good man! He 
that but lately was tossed from one prison to another may now walk at liberty 
from one possession to another. 

Thirdly. He adviseth him to go to Gedaliah, and settle with him. This 
Gedaliah was made governor of the land under the king of Babylon, an honest 
Jew, who, it is probable, betimes went over with his friends to the Chaldeans, 
and approved himself so well that he had this great trust put into his hands, 
ver. 5, while Jeremiah was not yet gone back, but stood considering what he 
should do. _ Nebuzar-adan, perceiving him neither inclined to go to Babylon 
nor determined whither to go, turned the scale for him, and bade him by all 
means go to Gedaliah. Sudden thoughts sometimes prove wise ones; but when 
he gave this counsel he did not design to oblige him By it, nor will he take it ill 
if he do not follow it, “ Go wheresoever it seemeth convenient unto thee.” It 
is friendly in such cases to give advice, but unfriendly to prescribe, and to be 
angry if our advice be not taken. Let Jeremiah steer what course he pleaseth, 
Nebuzar-adan will agree to it, and believe he doth for the best. Nor doth he 
only give him his liberty, and an approbation of the measures he shall take, 
but provides for his support, “he gave him victuals, and a present,” either 
in clothes or money, and so let him go. See how considerate the captain of 
the guard was in his kindness to Jeremiah; he set him at liberty, but it was in 
a country that was laid waste, and in which, as the posture of it now was, he 
might have perished, though it was his own country, if he kad not thus kindly 
furnished him with necessaries. Jeremiah not only accepted his kindness, but 
took his advice, and went to Gedaliah, to Mizpah, and dwelt with him, ver. 6, 
Whether we may herein commend his prudence 1 know not, the event doth not 
commend it, for it did not prove at all to his comfort. However, we may com- 
mend his pious affection to the land of Israel, that unless he were forced out of 
it as Ezekiel, and Daniel, and other good men were, he would not forsake it, 
but chose rather to dwell with the poor in the holy land than with princes in 
an unholy one. 


7 Now when all the captains ‘of the forces which 
were in the fields, even they and their men, heard 
that the king of Babylon had made Gedaliah the 
son of Ahikam governor in the land, and had com- 
mitted unto him men, and women, and children, 
and of the poor of the land, of them that were not 
carried away captive to Babylon; 8 Then they 
came to Gedaliah to Mizpah, even Ishmael the son 
of Nethaniah, and Johanan and Jonathan the sons 
of Kareah, and Seraiah the son of ‘Tanhumeth, and 
the sons of Ephai the Netophathite, and Jezaniah 
the son of a Maachathite, they and their men. 9 
And Gedaliah the son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan 
sware unto them and to their men, saying, Fear not 
to serve the Chaldeans: dwell in the land, and serve 
the king of Babylon, and it shall be well with you. 
10 As for me, behold, I will dwell at Mizpah, to 
serve the Chaldeans, which will come unto us: but 
ye, gather ye wine, and summer fruits, and oil, and 
put them in your vessels, and dwell in your cities 
that ye have taken. 11 Likewise when all the Jews 
that were in Moab, and among the Ammonites, and 


xxxviii. 22. The very women who would fall into the hands of 
the Chaldeans wonld use the language of insulting mockery over the 
fallen monarck to whose household they had belonged. He had 
listened to evil counsel, and come to trouble, and his advisers had 
abandoned him. 

xxxviii. 28. The closing words, “and he was there when Jerusalem 
was taken,” are omitted by the Greek and Syriac versions and some 
Hebrew MSS. : 
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in Edom, and that were in all the countries, heard 
that the king of Babylon had left a remnant of 
Judah, and that he had set over them Gedaliah the 
son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan; 12 Even all 
the Jews returned out of all places whither they 
were driven, and came to the land of Judah, to 
Gedaliah, unto Mizpah, and gathered wine and sum- 
mer fruits very much. 13 Moreover Johanan the 
son of Kareah, and all the captains of tLe forces that 
were in the fields, came to Gedaliah to Mizpah, 14 
And said unto him, Dost thou certainly know that 
Baalis the king of the Ammonites hath sent Ishmael 
the son of Nethaniah to slay thee? But Gedaliah 
the son of Ahikam believed them not. 15 ‘Then 
Johanan the son of Kareah spake to Gedaliah in 
Mizpah secretly, saying, Let me go, I pray thee, and 
I will slay Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and no 
man shall know it: wherefore should he slay thee, 
that all the Jews which are gathered unto thee 
should be scattered, and the remnant in Judah 
perish? 16 But Gedaliah the son of Alukam said 
unto Johanan the son of Kareah, Thou shalt not do 
this thing: for thou speakest falsely of Ishmael. 


We have in these verses, 

First. A bright sky opening upon the remnant of the Jews that were left in 
their own land, and a comfortable prospect given them of some peace and 
quietness after the many years of trouble and terror with which they had 
been afflicted. Jeremiah indeed had never, in his prophecies, spoken of any 
such good days reserved for the Jews immediately after the captivity. But 
Providence seemed to raise and encourage such an expectation, and it would 
be to that miserable people as life from the dead. Observe the particulars : 

1. Gedaliah, one of themselves, is made governor in the land by the king of 
Babylon, ver. 7. To shew that he designed to make and keep them easy, he did 
not give this commission to one of the princes of Babylon, but to one of their 
brethren, who they might be sure would seek their peace. He was the son 
of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, one of the princes. We read of his father, 
ch. xxvi. 24, that he took Jeremiah’s part against the people. He seems to 
be a man of great wisdom and a mild temper, and under whose government 
the few that were left might be very happy. The king of Babylon had a good 
opinion of him, and reposed a confidence in him, for to him he committed all 
that were left behind. . 

2. There 1s a great resort to him from all parts, and all those that were now 
the Jews of the dispersion came and pat themselves under his government and 
protection. Ist. The great men that had escaped the Chaldeans by force came 
and quietly submitted to Gedaliah, for their own safety and common preser- 
vation. Divers are here named, ver. 8; they came with their men, their ser- 
vants, their soldiers, and so strengthened one another; and the king of Babylon 
had such a good opinion of Gedaliah, his delegate, that he was not at all jealous 
of the increase of their numbers, but rather pleased with it. 2nd. The poor 
men that had escaped by flight into the neighbouring countries of Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom, were induced, by the love they bare to their own land, 
to return to it again, as soon as Sa. heard that Gedaliah was in authority 
there, ver. 11, 12. Canaan itself would be an unsafe, unpleasant country, if there 
was no government or governors there, and those that loved it dearly would 
not come back to it till they had heard there was. It would be a great 
reviving to them that were dispersed, to come together again; that were dis- 
persed into foreign countries, to come together in their own country; that 
were under strange kings, to be under a governor of their own nation. See 
here, in wrath God remembered mercy, and admitted some of them upon a 
farther trial of their obedience. 

3. The model of this new government is drawn up and settled by an original 
contract, which Gedaliah confirmed with an oath, a solemn oath; ver. 9, “ He 
sware to them and to their men;” it is probaple according to the warrant and 
instructions he had received from the king of Babylon, who empowered him to 
give them these assurances. Ist. They must own the property of their lands 
¢o be in the Chaldeans. Come, saith Gedaliah, “ Fear not to serve the Chal- 
deans ;” fear not the sin of it. Though the Divine law had forbidden them to 
make leagues with the heatnen, yet the Divine sentence had obliged them to 
yield to the king of Babylon. Fear not the reproach of it and the disparage- 
ment it will be to your nation; it is what God has brought you to, has bound 
you to, and it is no disgrace to any to comply with him. Fear not the conse- 
quences of it, as if it would certainly make you and yours miserable; no, you 
will find the king of Babylon not so hard a landlord as you apprehend him 
to be. Lf you will but live peaceably, peaceably you shall live; disturb not the 
government, and it will not disturb you; “ Serve the king of Babylon, and it 
shall be weil with you.” If they should make any difficulty of doing personal 
homage, or should be apprehensive of danger when the Chaldeans should come 
among them, Gedaliah, probably by instruction from the king of Babylon, 
undertakes upon all occasions to act for them, and make their applications 
acceptable to the king; ver. 10, “ As for me, behold I will dwell at Mizpah to 
serve the Chaldeans,” to do homage to them in the name of the whole body, 
if there be occasion; to receive orders, and to pay them their tribute when they 
come to us. All that paces between them and the Chaldeans shall pass 
through his hand; and if the Chaldeans put such a confidence in him, surely 
his own countrymen may venture to do it. Gedaliah is willing thus to give 
them the assurance of an oath that he will do his part in Bicteciog them; but 
being apt to err, as many men are, ui the char‘table side, he did not require an 


xxxix. 1. A narrative closely resembling this is in 2 Kings xxv. 
From a comparison of dates, it appears that this siege lasted eighteen 
months. y 

xxxix. 3. Jerusalem was two cities in one, divided by a wall whic 
ran between them. The “middle gate” would be in this dividing 
wall. Among the Assyrian names here we find Rab-saris and Rab- 
mag, but they are now usually explained as titles of Sarsechim and 
the second Nergal-sharezer: ‘‘Sarsechim, chief of the eunuchs ; 
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oath from them that they would be faithful to him, else the following mischief 
might have been prevented. However, protection draws allegiance, though i+ 
be not sworn; and by joining in with Gedaliah they did in effect consent to 
the terms of government, that they should serve the king of Babylon. But, 
2nd. ‘Though they own the property of their lands to be in the Chaldeans, yet 
upon that condition they shall have the free enjoyment of them, and all the 
profits of them; ver. 10, “ Gather ye wine and summer fruits,” and take them 
for hes own use, “ put them into your vessels,” to be laid up for winter store, 
as those do that live ina land of peace, and hope to eat the labour of your hand; 
nay, the labour of other people’s hands, for you reap what they sowed; nay, 

erhaps they were the spontaneous products of that fertile soil, for which none 

ad laboured. And accordingly we find, ver. 12, that they gathered wine and 
summer fruits very much, such as were at present upon the ground, for their 
corn harvest was over some time before Jerusalem was taken. While Gedaliah 
was in care for the public safety, he left them to enjoy the advantages of the 
public plenty, and, for aught appears, demanded no tribute from them, for he 
sought not his own profit, but the profit of many. 

Secondly. Here is a dark cloud gathering over this infant state, and threat- 
ening a dreadful storm. How soon is this hopeful prospect blasted ! For when 
God begins in judgment he will make an end. It is here intimated to us, 


1. That Baalis, the king of the Ammonites, had a particular spite at Geda-_ 


liah, and was contriving to take him off, either out of malice to the nation of 
the Jews, whose welfare he hated the thought of, or a personal pique against 
Gedaliah, ver. 14. Some make Baalis to signify the queen mother of the king 
of the Ammonites, or queen dowager, as if she were the first mover of this 
bloody and treacherous design. One would have thought this little remnant 
might have been safe when the great king of Babylon protected it, and yet it is 
ruined by the artifices of this petty prince or princess. Happy they that have 
the King of kings on their side, who can take the wise in their own craftiness; 
for the greatest earthly king cannot, with all his power, secure us against fraud 
and treachery. 

2. That he employed Ishmael, the son or Nethaniah, as the instrument of his 
malice, instigated him to murder Gedaliah, and, that he might have a fair 
opportunity to do it, directed him to go and enrol himself among his subjects 
and tg taettas him fealty. Nothing could be more barbarous than the design 
itself, nor more base than the method of compassing it. How wretchedly is the 
human nature corrupted and degenerated, even in those that pretend to the 
best blood, when it is capable of admitting the thought of such abominable 
wickedness! Ishmael was of the seed-royal, and would therefore be easily 
tempted to envy and hate one that set up for a governor in Judah that was not, 
as he was, of David’s line, though he were never so much of David’s spirit. 

3. That Johanan, a brisk and active man, having got scent of this plot, in- 
formed Gedaliah of it, in taking it for granted he could not but know of it 
before, the proofs of the matter being so very plain: ‘‘Dost thou certainly 
know ?” that is, sure thou dost, ver. 14. He gave him private intelligence of it, 
ver. 15, hoping he would then take the more notice of it. He proffered his 
service to prevent it by taking off Ishmael, whose very name was ominous to all 
the seed of Isaac; “I will slay him. Wherefore should he slay thee?” Herein 
he shewed more courage and zeal than sense of justice, for if it be lawful to 
kill a5 prevention who then can be safe, since malice always suspects the 
worst 

4. That Gedaliah, being a man of sincerity himself, would by no means give 
credit to the information given him of Ishmael’s treachery ; he said, “ Thou 
speakest falsely of Ishmael.” Herein he discovered more good humour than 
discretion, more of the innocency of the dove than the wisdom of the serpent. 
Princes become uneasy to themselves and all about them when they are jealous. 
Queen Elizabeth said she would believe no more eyil by her people than a 
mother would believe by her own children; yet many have been ruined by 
being over confident of the fidelity of those about them. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


It is a very tragical story that is related in this chapter, and shews that evil pursues sin- 
ners. The black cloud that was gathering in the foregoing chapter here bursts in a 
dreadful storm. Those few Jews that escaped the captivity were proud to think that 
they were stillin their own land, when their brethren were gone they knew not whither; 
were fond of the wine and summer fruits they had gathered, and were very secure 
under Gedaliah’s protectorship, when on a sudden even these remains prove ruins too, 
1. Gedaliah is barbarously slain by Ishmael, ver. 1, 2. II. All the Jews that were with 
him were slain likewise, ver. 3, and a pit filled with their dead bodies, ver. 9. IIT. 
Some devout men, to the number of fourscore, that were going towards Jerusalem, 
were drawn in by Ishmael, and murdered likewise, ver. 4—7 ; only ten of them escaped, 
ver. 8. IV. Those that escaped the sword were taken prisoners by Ishmael, and carried 
off towards the country of the Ammonites, ver. 10. V. By the conduct and courage of 
Johanan, though the death of the slain is not revenged, yet the prisoners are recovered, 
and he now becomes their commander-in-chief, ver. 11—16. VI. His project is to 
carry them into the land of Egypt, ver. 17, 18; which we shall hear more of in the next 
chapter. 


OW it came to pass in the seventh month, 


that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah the son of 
Elishama, of the seed royal, and the princes of the 
king, even ten men with him, came unto Gedaliah 
the son of Ahikam to Mizpah; and there they did 
eat bread together in Mizpah. 2 Then arose Ish- 
mael the son of Nethaniah, and the ten men that 
were with him, and smote Gedaliah the son of Ahi- 
kam the son of Shaphan with the sword, and slew 
him, whom the king of Babylon had made governor 
over the land. 38 Ishmael also slew all the Jews 
that were with him, even with Gedaliah, at Mizpah, 
and the Chaldeans that were found there, and the 
men of war. 4 And it came to pass the second day 
after he had slain Gedaliah, and no man knew 2%, 


Nergal-sharezer, chief of the magi.” All these names belong to 
the language of the Assyrians, and two of them include the names 
of Nergal and Nebo, popular idols of that people. 

xxxix. 4. When the Chaldeans had made a breach, and rushed 
through it into the city, Zedekiah and his chief men endeavoured to 
escape by slipping out of the city in the night, from the south-east 
side, and tried to reach Jericho and the Jordan by skirting the 
Mount of Olives. A road still runs in the same direction, ; 


>it it 
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5 That there came certain from Shechem, from Shi- | 


loh, and from Samaria, even fourscore men, having 
their beards shaven, and their clothes rent, and 
having cut themselves, with offerings and incense in 
their hand, to bring them to the house of the Lorn. 
6 And Ishmael the son of Nethaniah went forth 
from Mizpah to meet them, weeping all along as he 
went: and it came to pass, as he met them, he said 
unto them, Come to Gedaliah the son of Ahikain, 
7 And it was so, when they came into the midst of 
the city, that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah slew 
them, and cast them into the midst of the pit, he, 
and the men that were with him. 8 But ten men 
were found among them that said unto Ishmael, 
Slay us not: for we have treasures in the field, of 
wheat, and of barley, and of oil, and of honey. So 
he forbare, and slew them not among their brethren. 
9 Now the pit wherein Ishmael had cast all the 
dead bodies of the men, whom he had slain because 
of Gedaliah, was it which Asa the king had made 
for fear of Baasha king of Israel: and Ishmael the 
son of Nethaniah filled it with them that were slain. 
10 Then Ishmael carried away captive all the resi- 
due of the people that were in Mizpah, even the 
king’s daughters, and all the people that remained 
in Mizpah, whom Nebuzar-adan the captain of the 
guard had committed to Gedaliah the son of Ahi- 
kam: and Ishmael the son of Nethaniah carried 
them away captive, and departed to go over to the 
Ammonites. 


It is hard to say which is more astonishing, God’s permitting, or men’s per- 
Petrating, such villanies as here we find committed. Such base, barbarous 
) 


loody work is here done by men who by their birth should have been men of || 
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their hand, that if they should find any altar there, though it were but an altar 
of earth, and any priest ready to officiate, they might not be without something 
to offer; if not, yet they shewed their good-will, as Abraham when he came 
to the place of the altar, though the altar was gone. ‘The people of God used 
to go rejoicing to the house of the Lord; but these went in the habit of 
mourners, with “their beerds shaven, and their clothes rent;” for the pro- 
vidence of God loudly “ cailed to weeping and mourning,” because it was not 
with the faithful worshippers of God as in months past. 2. How they were 
decoyed into a fatal snare by Ishmael’s malice. Hearing of their approach, he 
resolved to be the death of them too. So bloodthirsty was he, he seemed as if 
he hated every one that had the name of an Israelite, or the face of an honest 
man; these pilgrims towards Jerusalem he had a spite to, for the sake of their 
errand, Ishmael went out to meet them with crocodile’s tears, pretending 
to bewail the desolations of Jerusalem as much as they; and, to try how they 
stood atfected to Gedaliah and his government, he courted them into the town, 
and found them to have a respect for him, which confirmed him in his resolu- 
tion to murder them. ‘He said, Come to Gedaliah,” pretending he would have 
them come and live with him, when really he intended they should come and 
die with him, ver. 6. They had heard such a character of Gedaliah, that they 
were willing enough to be acquainted with him; but Ishmael, when he had 
them in the midst of the town, fell upon them and slew them, ver. 7, and no 
doubt took the offerings they had, and converted them to his own use; for he 
that would not stick at such a murder would not stick at sacrilege. Notice is 
taken of his disposing of the dead bodies of these and the rest that he had slain; 
he tumbled them all into a great pit, ver. 7, the same pit that Asa king of Judah 
had digged long before, either in the city or adjoining to it, when he built or 
fortified Mizpah, | Kin. xi. 22, to be a frontier garrison against Baasha king 
of Israel, and for fear of him, ver. 9. Note, Those that dig pits with a good 
intention, yet know not what ill use they may be put to one time or other. 

e slew so many, that he could not afford them each a grave, or would not 
do them so much honour, but threw them all promiscuously into one pit. 

Among these last that were doomed to the slaughter there were ten that 
obtained a pardon by working, not on the compassion, but the covetousness 
of those that had them at their mercy, ver. 8. They said to Ishmael, when he 
was about to suck their blood like an insatiable horse-leech, after that of their 
companions, “Slay us not, for we have treasures in the field;” that is, country 
treasures, large stocks upon the ground, abundance of such commodities as the 
country affords, “ wheat and barley, and oil and honey;” intimating that they 
would discover it to him, and put him in possession of it all, if he would spare 
them. “Skin for skin, and all that a man has will he give for his life.” This 
bait prevailed; Ishmael saved them, not for the love of mercy, but the love of 
money. Here were riches kept for the owners thereof, not to their hurt, 
Eccl. v. 13, and to cause them to lose their lives, Job xxxi. 39, but to their guod, 
and the preserving of their lives. Solomon observes, that sometimes “the 
ransom of a man’s life is his riches.” But those who think thus to bribe death 
when it comes with commission, and plead with it, saying, “ Slay us not, for 
we have treasures in the field,” will find death inexorable, and themselves 
wretchedly deceived. 

Fourthly. He carried off the people prisoners. “The king’s daughters,” 
whom the Chaldeans cared not for troubling themselves with when they had 
the king’s sons, and the poor of the land, “the vinedressers and husbandmen,” 
that were committed to Gedaliah’s charge, were all led away prisoners, towards 
“the country of the Ammonites,” ver. 10; Ishmael probably intending to make 
a present of them, as the trophies of his barbarous victory, to the king of that 
country, that set him on. This melancholy story is a warning to us never to be 
secure in this world. Worse may be yet to come then when we think the worst 


| is over; and that end of one trouble, which we fancy to be the end of all 


trouble, may prove to be the beginning of another, of a greater. These here 


| thought, “Surely the bitterness of death,” and of captivity, “is past;” and yet 


When we think our- 
destruction may come that way that we litile 
There is many a ship wrecked in the harbour, We can never be 


some died by the sword, and others went into captivity. 
selves safe, and begin to be easy 
expected it. 


honour, by their religion just men; and this done upon those of their own || sure of peace on this side heaven. 


nature, their own nation, their own religion, and now their brethren in afflic- 
tion, when they were all brought under the power of the victorious Chaldeans, 
and smarting under the judgments of God, upon no provocation, nor with any 
prospect of advantage; all done, not only in cold blood, but with art and 
management. We have scarce such an instance of perfidious cruelty in all the 
Scripture; so that, with John, when he saw the woman drank with the blood 
of the saints, we may well wonder with great admiration. But God permitted 
it for the completing of the ruin of an unhumbled people, and the filling up 
of the measure of their judgments who had filled up the measures of their 
iniquities, Let it possess us with an indignation at the wickedness of men, 
and an awe of God’s righteousness. ; 

First. Ishmael and his party treacherously killed Gedaliah himself in the first 
place. Though the king of Babylon had made him a great man, had given him 
a commission to be governor of the land which he had conquered, though God 
had made him a good man, and a great blessing to his country, and his agency 
for its welfare was as life from the dead, yet neither could secure him. Ishmael 
was of the seed-royal, ver. 1, and therefore jealous of Gedaliah’s growing 
greatness, and enraged that he should merit and accept a commission under 
the king of Babylon. He had ten men with him, that were princes of the king 
too, guided a4 the same peevish resentments that he was. These had been 
with Gedaliah before, to put themselves under his protection, ch. xl. 8, and 
pow again to make him a visit; and “they did eat bread together in Miz- 
pah.” He entertained them generously, and entertained no jealousy of them 
notwithstanding the information given him by Johanan. hey pretended 
friendship to him, and gave him no warning to stand on his guard; he was in 
sincerity friendly to them, and did all he could to oblige them; but they that 
did eat bread with him lift up the heel against him. They did not pick a quarrel 
with him, but watched an opportunity, when they had him alone, and assas- 
sinated him, ver. 2. | 

Secondly. They likewise put all to the sword that they found in arms there, 
both Jews and Chaldeans, all that were employed under Gedaliah, or were in 
any capacity to revenge his death, ver. 3. As if enough of the blood of Israelites 
had not been shed by the Chaldeans, their own ipeipaee here mingle it with the 
blood of the Chaldeans. The vinedressers and the husbandmen were busy 
in the fields and knew nothing of this bloody massacre, so artfully was it 
carried on and concealed. 

Thirdly. Some good, honest men, that were 
desolations of Jerusalem, were drawn in by Ishmael, and murdered with the 
rest. Observe, 1. From whence they came, ver. 5, From Shechem, Samari 
and Shiloh, places that had been famous, but were now reduced; they belonge 
to the ten tribes, but there were some in those countries that retained an 
affection for the worship of the God of Israel. 2. Whither they were going. 
To the house of the Lord, the temple at Jerusalem, which no doubt they had 
heard of the destruction of, and were Reins to pay their repects to its ashes, 
to see its ruins, that their eye might affect their heart with sorrow for them, 
They favour the dust thereof, 2s. cir. 14. 


oing allin tears to lament the 


They touk offerings and incense in 


xxxix. 5. Zedekiah was captured in the waste places between 
Jericho and the Jordan, and was at once carried northwards to 
Riblah, near Hamath, where Nebuchadnezzar had his head-quarters, 
and judged the captives brought before him. That Riblah was con- 
verted into a huge slaughter-house is evident from the record, and is 
in exact accordance with the monuments of their brutality which the 
Assyrians have left amid the ruins of their cities. The site of Riblah 
still bears its anvient name, 


11 But when Johanan the son of Kareah, and all 
the captains of the forces that were with him, heard 
of all the evil that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah had 
done, 12 Then they took all the men, and went to 
fight with Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and found 
him by the great waters that are in Gibeon. 13 
Now it came to pass, that when all the people which 
were with Ishmael saw Johanan the son of Kareah, 
and all the captains of the forces that were with him, 
then they were glad. 14 So all the people that 
Ishmael had carried away captive from Mizpah cast 
about and returned, and went unto Johanan the son 
of Kareah. 15.But Ishmael the son of Nethaniah 
escaped from Johanan with eight men, and went to 
the Ammonites. 16 ‘Then took Johanan the son of 
Kareah, and all the captains of the forces that were 
with him, all the remnant of the people whom he 
had recovered from Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, 
from Mizpah, after that he had slain Gedaliah the 
son of Ahikam, even mighty men of war, and the 
women, and the children, and the eunuchs, whom 
he had brought again from Gibeon: 17 And they 
departed, and dwelt in the habitation of Chimham, 


xxxix. 6, 7, The statements made here are illustrated by the 
Assyrian monuments. The blinding of distinguished prisoners was 
acustom, as also was the fastening of their feet together, and of their 
hands together, by means of metal fetters. Prisoners thus manacled 
were of course helpless. The Hebrew here has “ two fetters,” i.e., one 
for the hands and another for the feet. re 

xxxix. 8. The Chaldeans burned the city; and even this is showa 
by their sculptures to have been one of their inhuman practices, 
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which is by Beth-lehem, to go to enter into Egypt, 
18 Because of the Chaldeans: for they were afraid 
of them, because Ishmael-the son of Nethaniah had 
slain Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, whom the king of 
Babylon made governor in the land. 


It had been well if Johanan, when he gave information to Gedaliah of 
Ishmael’s treasonable design, though he could not obtain leave to go kill 
Ishmael, and so prevent it that way, yet had stayed with Gedaliah; for he and 
his captains and their forces might have been a life-guard to Gedaliah, and 
a terror to Ishmael, and so have prevented the mischief without the effusion 
of blood. But it seems they were out upon some expedition, perhaps no good 
one, and so were out of the way when they should have been upon the best 
service. ‘Those that affect to ramble are many times out of their place when 
they are most needed. However, at length they hear of “all the evil that 
Ishmael had done,” ver. 11, and are resolved to try an after-gaime, which we 
have an account of in these verses. 

First. We heartily wish Johanan could have taken revenge upon the mur- 
derers; but he prevailed only to rescue the captives. They that had shed so much 
blood, it was pity but their blood should have been shed, and it is strange that 
vengeance suffered them to live; yet it did. Johanan gathered what forces he 
could, and went to fight with Ishmael, ver. 12, upon the notice of the murders 
he had committed,—for though he concealed it fora time, (ver. 4,) yet murder will 
out,—and which way he was gone; he pursued him, and overtook him by the 
pool of Gibeon, which we read of, 2 Sam, ii. 13. And upon his appearing with 
such a force Ishmael’s heart failed him, his guilty conscience flew in his face, 
and he durst not stand his ground against an enemy that was something like 
a match for him. The most cruel are often the most cowardly. The poor cap- 
tives were glad when they saw Johanan, and the captains that were with him, 
looking upon them as their deliverers, ver. 13; and they presently found a way 
to wheel about, and come over to them, ver. 14, Ishmael not offering to detain 
them when he saw Johanan. Note, Those that would be helped must help 
themselves. ‘hese captives stayed not till their conquerors were beaten, but 
took the first opportunity to make their escape as soon as they saw their friends 
appear and their enemies thereby disheartened. Ishmael quitted his prey to 
save his life, and escaped with eight men, ver. 15. It seems two of his ten men, 
that were his banditti, or assassins, spoken of ver. 1, either overrun him or 
were killed in the engagement; but he made the best of his way to the Am- 
monites, as a perfect renegado, that had quite abandoned all relation to the 
commonwealth of Israel, though he was of the seed-royal, and we hear no more 
of. him. 

Secondly. We heartily wish that Johanan, when he had rescued the captives, 
would have sitten down quietly with them, and governed them peaceably as 
Gedaliah did; but, instead of that, he is for leading them such a trace into the 
land of Egypt as Ishmael would have led them into the land of the Ammonites ; 
so that, though he got the command over them in a better way than Ishmael 
did, and honestly enough, yet he did not use it much better. Gedaliah, who 
was of a meek and quiet spirit, was a great blessing to them; but Johanan, who 
was of a fierce and restless spirit, was set over them for their hurt: and to 
complete their ruin, even after they were as they thought redeemed. Thus did 
God still walk contrary to them. 1. The resolution of Johanan and the cap- 
tains was very rash; nothing would serve them but they would go to enter into 
Egypt, ver. 17, and in order to that they encamped for a time in the habitation 
of Chimham, by Bethlehem, David’s city. Probably it was some land which 
David gave to Chimham, the son of Barzillai, which, though it returned to 
David's family at the year of jubilee, yet still bore the name of Chimham. Here 
Johanan made his head-quarters, steering his course towards Egypt; either 
from a personal affection to that country, or ancient national confidence in the 
Egyptians for help in distress. Some of the mighty men of war, it seems, had 
escaped; those he took with him, and the women and children, whom he had 
recovered from Ishmael, who were thus emptied from vessel to vessel, because 
they were yet unchanged. 2. The reason for this resolution was very frivolous. 
They pretended they were afraid of the Chaldeans, that they would come and 
do IT know not what with them, because Ishmael had killed Gedaliah, ver. 18. 
I cannot think they really had any apprehensions of danger upon this account ; 
for though it is true the Chaldeans had cause enough to resent the murder of 
their viceroy, yet they were not 80 unreasonable or unjust as to revenge it upon 
those who appeared so vigorously against the murderers, But they only make 
use of this as a sham to cover that corrupt inclination of their unbelieving 
ancestors, which was so strong in them to return into Egypt. ‘Those will justl 
lose their comfort in real fears that excuse themselves in sin with pretende 
fears. 


CHAPTER XUIL 


Johanan and the captains, being strongly bent upon going into Egypt, either their affec- 
tions or politics advising them to take that course, they had a great desire that God 
should direct them to do so too; like Balaam, who, when he was determined to go 
curse Israel, asked God leave. Here is, I. The fair bargain that was made between 
Jeremiah and them, about consulting God in this matter, ver. 1—6. IIT, The message 
at large which God sent them, in answer to their inquiry; in which, 1. They are 
commanded and encouraged to continue in the land of Judah, and assured that if 
they did so it should be well with them, ver. 7—12. 2. They are forbidden to go 
to Egypt, and are plainly told that if they did it would be their ruin, ver. 13—18. 
8. They are charged with dissimulation, in their asking what God’s will was in this 
matter, and disobedience when they were told what it was; and sentence is passed 
upon them for it, ver. 19—22. 


Y FXHEN all the captains of the forces, and Johanan 

the son of Kareah, and Jezaniah the son of 
Hoshaiah, and all the people from the least even 
unto the greatest, came near, 2 And said unto 
Jeremiah the prophet, Let, we beseech thee, our 
supplication be accepted before thee, and pray for us 
unto the Lorp thy God, even for all this remnant ; 
(for we are left vué a few of many, as thine eyes do 


behold us:) 3 ‘That the Lorp thy God may shew 
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us the way wherein we walk, and the thing that we 
may do. 4 Then Jeremiah the prophet said unto 
them, I have heard you; behold, I will pray unto 
the Lorp your God according to your words; and it 
shall come to pass, that whatsoever thing the Lorp 
shall answer you, I will declare it unto you; I will 
keep nothing back from you. 5 Then they said to 
Jeremiah, he Lorp be a true and faithful witness 
between us, if we do not even according to all things 
for the which the Lorp thy God shall send thee to 
us. 6 Whether it be good, or whether it be evil, we 
will obey the voice of the Lorp our God, to whom 
we send thee; that it may be well with us, when we 
obey the voice of the Lorp our God. 


We have reason to wonder how Jeremiah the prophet escaped the sword of 
Ishmael ; it seems he did, and it was not the first time that the Lord hid him, 
It is strange also that in these violent turns he was not consulted before now. 
and his advice asked and taken. But it should seem as if they knew not that 
a prophet was among them; though this people were as brands plucked out of 
the fire, yet they have not returned to the Lord. This people has a revolting 
and a rebellious heart; and contempt of God and his providence, God and his 
prophets, is still the sin that most easily besets them. But now, at length 
to serve a turn, Jeremiah is sought out, and all the captains, Johanan himself 
not exonpteds with all the people, from the least to the greatest, make him 
a visit. hey came near, ver. 1; which intimates that hitherto they had kept 
at_a distance from the prophet, and had been shy of him. Now here, 

First. They desire him, by prayer, to ask direction from God what they 
should do in the present critical juncture, ver. 2,3. ‘They express themselves 
wonderful well. 1. With great respect to the prophet. Though he was poor 
and low, and under their command, yet they apply themselves to him with 
humility and submissiveness, as petitioners for his assistance, which yet they 
intimate their own unworthiness of ; ‘‘ Let, we beseech thee, our supplication be 
accepted before thee.” They compliment him thus, in hopes to persuade him 
to say as they would have him say. 2. With a great opinion of his interest in 
heaven. “ Pray for us,” who know not how to pray for ourselves. Pray to the 
Lord thy God, for we are unworthy to call him ours, nor have we reason to 
expect any favour from him. 3. With a great sense of their need of Divine 
direction. They speak of themselves as objects of compassion; We are but a 
remnant, but afew of many; how easily will such a remnant be swallowed up, 
and yet it is pity they should. Thine eyes see what distress we are in, what 
a plunge we are at; if thou canst do any thing, help us. 4. With desire of a 
Divine conduct. Let the Lord thy God take this ruin into his thoughts, and 
under his hand, and shew us the way wherein we may walk, and may expect 
to have his presence with us, and the oe that we may do, the course we may 
take for our own safety. Note, In every difficult, doubtful case, our eye must 
be up to God for direction. They then might expect to be directed by a 
spirit of prophecy, which is now ceased; but we may still in faith pray to be 
guided 4) a spirit of wisdom in our hearts, and the hints of providence. 

Secondly. Jeremiah faithfully promiseth them to pray for direction for them, 
and whatever message God should send to them by him he would deliver it to 
them just as he received it, without adding, altering, or diminishing, ver. 4. 
Ministers may hence learn, 1. Conscientiously to pray for those whe desire 
their prayers; “I will ae for you, according to your words.” Though they 
had shghted him, yet, like Samuel when he was slighted, he will not sin against 
the Lord, in ceasing to pray for them, 1 Sam. xii. 23. 2. Conscientiously to 
advise those who desire their advice, as near as they can to the mind of God; 
not keeping back any thing that is profitable for them, whether it be pleasing or 
no, but to declare to them the whole counsel of God, that they may approve 
themselves true to their trust. 

Thirdly. They fairly promise that they will be governed by the will of God, as 
soon as they know what it is, ver. 5, 6, and they had the impudence to appeal to 
God concerning their sincerity herein, though at the same time they dissembied. 
“The Lord be a true and faithful witness between us;” that is, Do thou in the 
fear of God tell us truly what his mind is, and then we will in the fear of God 
comply with it; and.for this the Lord the Judge be judge between us. Note, 
Those that expect to have the benefit of good ministers’ prayers must con- 
ieee hearken to their preaching, and be governed by it, as far as it 
agrees with the mind of God. Nothing could be better said than this here, 
“Whether it be good, or whether it be evil, we will obey the voice of the Lord 
our God, that it may be well with us.” 1. They now call God their God, for 
Jeremiah had encouraged them to call him so, ver. 5, “‘1 will pray to the Lord 
your God.” He is ours, and therefore we will obey his voice. Our relation to 
God strongly obligeth us to obedience. 2. They promise to ig his voice, 
because they sent the prophet to him to consult him. Note, We do not truly 
desire to know the mind of God, if we do not fully resolve to comply with it 
when we do know it. 3. It is an implicit, universal obedience that they here 
promise. ‘They will do what God appoints them to do, “whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil;” though it may seem evil to us, yet we will believe that if 
God commands it, it is certainly good, and we must not dispute it, but do it. 
Whatever God commands, whether it be easy or difficult, agreeable to our 
inclinations or contrary to them, whether it be cheap or costly, fashionable or 
unfashionable, whether we get or lose by it in our worldly interest, if it be our 
duty, we will do it. 4. It is upon a very good consideration that they promise 
this, a reasonable and powerful one, “ that it may be well with us;” which inti- 
mates a conviction that they could not expect it should be well with them upon 
any other terms, 


7 And it came to pass after ten days, that the 
word of the Lorp came unto Jeremiah. 8 ‘Then 
called he Johanan the son of Kareah, and oll the 
captains of the forces which were with him, and all 


xxxix. 9, 10. Careful attention should be paid to the minute spe- 
cification of these two verses, because they show that after those that 
had perished and those who were taken into captivity, a remnant of 
Israel, and in particular the poor, remained behind. There is abun- 
dance of other evidence to the same effect, and yet it is continually 
overlooked by ordinary readers, who forget this remnant. Nebuzar- 
adan is here called “captain of the guard,” as it would seem because 
he had charge of the prisoners of war, and superintended their execu- 
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tion, or exile, or other punishment. The margin expressively ex- 
plains his title, “ chief of the executioners or slaughtermen.” 

xxxix. 11—14, That Nebuchadnezzar should have heard of Jere- 
miah’s fearless exhortations to surrender, and predictions of defeat, is 
not surprising, nor that the king should have a certain superstitious 
awe of him. He probably had never said of any other prisoner, “ Do 
unto him even as he shall say unto thee.” The name Nebushasban 
here is that of another Ra * or chief eunuch (see on verse 3), as_ 
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the people from the Jeast even to the greatest, 9 

And said unto them, Thus saith the Lorp, the God 

of Israel, unto whom ye sent me to present your 

supplication before him ; 

10 If ye will still abide in this land, 

Then will I build you, and not pull you down, 

And I will plant you, and not pluck you up: 

For I repent me of the evil that I have done unto you. 

Be not afraid of the king of Babylon, 

Of whom ye are afraid ; 

Be not afraid of him, saith the Lorp: 

For I am with you to save you, 

And to deliver you from his hand 

And I will shew mercies unto you, 

That he may have mercy upon you, 

And cause you to return to your own Jand. 

But if ye say, 

We will not dwell in this land, 

Neither obey the voice of the Lorp your God, 

Saying, No; but we will go into the land of Egypt, 

Where we shall see no war, 

Nor hear the sound of the trumpet, 

Nor have hunger of bread ; 

And there will we dwell : [of Judah ; 

And now therefore hear the word of the Lorp, ye remnant 

Thus saith the Lorp of hosts. the God of Israel ; 

If ye wholly set your faces to enter into Egypt, 

And go to sojourn there ; 

Then it shall come to pass, 

That the sword, which ye feared, 

Shall overtake you there in the land of Egypt, 

And the famine, whereof ye were afraid, 

Shall follow close after you there in Egypt; 

And there ye shall die. 

So shall it be with all the men 

That set their faces to go into Egypt to sojourn there; 

They shall die by the sword, by the famine, and by the 
pestilence : 

And none of them shall remain or escape 

From the evil that I will bring upon them. 

For thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel ; 

As mine anger and my fury hath been poured forth 

Upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 

So shall my fury be poured forth upon you, 

When ye shall enter into Egypt: 

And ye shall be an execration, and an astonishment, 

And a curse, and a reproach ; 

And ye shall see this place no more. 

19 The Lorp hath said concerning you, O ye 

remnant of Judah; Go ye not into Egypt: know 

certainly that I have admonished you this day. 20 

For ye dissembled in your hearts, when ye sent me 

unto the Lorp your God, saying, Pray for us unto 

the Lorp our God; and according unto all that the 

Lorp our God shall say, so declare unto us, and we 

will do it. 21 And now I have this day declared 

it to you; but ye have not obeyed the voice of the 

Lorp your God, nor any thing for the which he hath 

sent me unto you. 22 Now therefore know cer- 

tainly that ye shall die by the sword, by the famine, 

and by the pestilence, in the place whither ye desire 


to go and to sojourn. 
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We have here the answer which Jeremiah was sent to deliver to those who 
employed him to ask counsel of God. 

First. It did not come presently, nor till ten days after, ver. 7. They were 
thus long held in et Se eg perhaps to punish them for their hypocrisy, or te 
shew that Jeremiah did not speak of himself, not what he would, for he could 
not speak when he would, but must wait for instructions. However, it teacheth 
us to continue waiting upon God for direction in our way. “ The vision is for 
an appointed time, and at the end it shall speak.” 

Secondly. When it did come he aciiverad it publicly, both to the captains and 
to all the people, from the meanest to those in the highest station. He delivered 
it fully and faithfully, as he received it, as he had promised that he would keep 
nothing back from them. If Jeremiah had been to direct them by his own 
prudence, perhaps he could not have told what to advise them to, the case was 
so difficult; but what he has to advise is, what “the Lord the God of Israel 
saith, to whom they had sent him,” and therefore they were bound in honour 
and duty to observe it. And this he tells them, 
| 1. That it is the will of God that they should stay where they were; and his 
| pen that if they do so it shall undoubtedly be well with them; he would 

have them still to abide in this land, ver. 10. Their brethren were forced out of 
it into captivity, and it was their affliction; let them therefore count it a mercy 
that they may stay in it, and a duty to stay in it. Let those whose lot is in 
Canaan never quit it while they can keep it. It had been enough to oblige 
them, if God had only said, I charge you upon your allegiance to abide still in 
this land; but he rather persuades them to it as a friend than commands it as 
aprince. ist. He expresseth a very tender concern for them in their present 
calamitous condition ; “It repenteth me of the evil that I have done unto you.” 
Though they had shewn small sign of their repenting of their sins, yet God, as 
one grieved for the misery of Israel, Jud. x. 16, begins to repent of the judg- 
ments he had brought upon them for their sins. Not that he changed his mind, 
but he was very mae to change his way, and to return in mercy to them. 
God’s time to repent himself concerning his servants is, when he sees that, as 
here, their strength is gone, and there is none shut up .or left, Dew. xxxii. 36. 
2nd. He answers the argument they had against abiding in this land. The 
feared the king of Babylon, ch. xli. 18, lest he should come and avenge the deat 
of Gedaliah upon them, though they were no way accessary to it, nay, had wit- 
nessed against it. The surmise was foreign and unreasonable; but if there had 
been any ground for it enough is here said to remove it ; ver. 11, “ Be not afraid 
of the king of Babylon,” though he is a man of great might and little mercy, and 
a very arbitrary prince, whose will is a law; and therefore you are afraid he 
will, upon this pretence, though without colour of reason, take advantage 
against you. “ Be not afraid of him,” for that fear will bring a snare; fear not 
him, “for I am with you;” and if God be for you to save you, who can be 
against you to hurt you? Thus has God provided to obviate and silence even 
the causeless fears of his people, which discourage them in the way of their 
duty; there is enough in the promises to do it. 3rd. He assures them that, if 
they will still.abide in this land, they shall not only be safe from the king of 
Babylon, but be made happy by the King of kings. “1 will build you and nlant 
you;” you shall take root again, and be the new foundation of another state ; 
or aia kingdom rising out of the ashes of the last. It is added, ver. 12, 
“T will shew mercies unto you.” Note, In all our comforts we may read God’s 
mercies, God will shew them mercy in this, that not only the king of Babylon 
shall not destroy them, but he shall have mercy upon them, and help to settle 
them. Note, Whatever kindness men do us, we must attribute it to God’s 
kindness. He makes those whom he pities to be pitied, even by those that 
carried them captives, Ps. evi. 46. ‘The king of Babylon having now the dis- 
posal of the country, shall “ cause you to return to your own land,” that is, shall 
settle you again in your habitations, and put you in possession of the lands that 
formerly belonged to you. Note, God has made that our duty which is really 
our privilege, and our obedience will be its own recompence. “ Abide in this 
land,” and it shall be your own land again, and you shall continue in it. Do 
not outrun it, now you stand so fair for the enjoyment of it again. Be not so 
unwise as to forsake your own mercies for lying vanities. 

2. That, as they tender the favour of God and their own happiness, they must 
by no means think of going into Egypt; not thither of any place; not to that 
land out of which God had delivered their fathers, and sat 4 he had so often 
warned them not to make alliance with, nor to put confidence in. Observe 


ere, 
ist. The sin they are supposed to be guilty of; and to him that knew their 
hearts it was more than a supposition. You begin to say, ‘ We will not dwell! 
in this land,” ver. 13. We will never think that we can be safe in it, no, not 
though God himself undertake our protection; we will not continue in it, no, 
not in @bedience to the voice of the Lord our God. He may say what he 
pleaseth, but we will do what we please; ‘ We will go into the land of Egypt, 
and there will we dwell, whether God give us leave and go along with us or 
no,’ ver. 14. It is supposed that their hearts were upon it; ‘If ye wholly set 
your faces.to enter into Egypt,” are obstinately resolved that you will go and 
sojourn there, though God oppose you in it, both by his word and by his provi- 
dence, then take what follows. Now the reason they go upon in this resolution 
is, that “in Egypt we shall see no war, nor have hunger of bread,” as we haye 
had for a long time in this land, ver. &. Note, It is folly to quit our place, 
especially to quit the holy land, because we meet with trouble in it; but greater 
folly to think, by changing our place to outrun the judgments of God, and that 
evil which pursues sinners in every way of disobedience, and which there is no 
escaping but by returning to our allegiance. 
2nd. The sentence passed upon them for this sin, if they will persist in it. 
It is pronounced in God's name; ver. 15, ““ Hear the word of the Lord, ye rem- 
nant of Judah,” that think, because you are a remnant, you must be spared of 
course, ver. 2, and indulged in your own humour. First. Did the sword and 
famine frighten them? ‘Those very judgments shall pursue them into Egypt, 
shall overtake them, and overcome them there, ver. 16,17. Ye think, because 
war and famine have long been raging in this land, they are entailed upon it; 
whereas, if you trust in God, he can make even this land a land of peace to you. 
You think A in are confined to it, and if you can get clear of this land you shall 
get out of the reach of them; but God will send them after you wherever you 
go. Note, She evils we think to escape by sin we certainly and inevitably run 
ourselves upon. ‘I'he men that go Bear in contradiction to God’s will, te 
escape the sword and famine, shall die in Egypt by sword and famine. We may 
apply it to the common calamities of human life. Those that are impatient of 
them, and think to avoid them by changing their place, will find they are 
| deceived, and they do not at all mend themselves. The grievances common to 
men will meet them wherever they go. ll our removes in this world are but 
from one wilderness to another; still we are where we were. Secondly. Did 
the desolations of Jerusalem frighten them? Were they willing to get as far as 
they could from them? They shall meet with the second part of them too in 
Egypt; ver. 18, “As mine anger and fury have been poured out here upon 
Jerusalem, so it shall be poured out upon you in Egypt.” Note, Those that 
have by sin made God their enemy will find him a consuming fire wherever 
they go. And then “shall ye be an execration and ap astonishment.” The 
Hebrews were of old an abomination to the Egyptians, Gen. xliii. 32, and now 


Nergal-sharezer is the Rab-mag, or chief magician, already men- 
tioned. Gedaliah, as seen in the next chapter, was put in charge of 
the country. : é 

xl. 1. Although Jeremiah had been taken from his prison, and 
committed to the care of Gedaliah, in the confusion he was bound 
like other captives and taken to Ramah, where he was released. 
This Ramah was five miles north of Jerusalem, and its ruins still 


exist. 
50 


xl. 6. The Mizpah to which Jeremiah went was no doubt that in 
the tribe of Benjamin, four or five miles north-west of Jerusalem. 

xl. 12. The fugitive Jews were able to gather of the produce of the 
land, because it was about the month of July, certainly not later than 
August. 

ot 3. In the first massacre effected by Ishmael and his accom- 
plices, not only the Jews but the Chaldean “men of war” were 
included. 
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they shall be made more so than ever. When God’s professing people mingle | 
themselves with infidels, and make their court to them, they lose their dignity, 
and make themselves a reproach, 

3rd. That God knew their hypocrisy in their inquiries of him, and that when 
they asked what he would have them do, they were resolved to take their own 
way; and therefore the sentence, which was before pronounced conditionally, is 
made absolute. Ilaving set before them good and evil, the blessing and the | 
curse, in the close he makes the application of what he said. And here, First. 
He solemnly protests that he had faithfully delivered his message, ver. 19. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is, “ Go not down into Egypt;” you disobey the 
command of God if you do, and what IL have said to you will be a witness against 

ou. For know certainly that, whether you will hear or whether you will for- 
hoe I have plainly admonished you, you cannot now plead ignorance of the 
mind of God. Secondly. He chargeth them with base dissimulation in the appli- 
cation they made to him for Divine direction; ver. 20, “* Ye dissembled in your 
hearts,” you pretended one thing and intended another, and promised what you 
never meant to perform, ‘You have used deceit against your souls,’ so the 
margin reads it; for those that think to put a cheat upon God will prove in the 
end to have put a damning cheat upon themselves. Thirdly. He is already 
aware that they are determined to go contrary to the command of God. Pro- 
bably they discovered it in their countenance and secret mutterings already, 
before he had finished his discourse. However, he spake from him who knew 
their hearts; ‘Ye have not obeyed the voice of the Lord your God;” that is 
ye have not a disposition to obey it. ‘Thus Moses, in the close of his farewell 
sermon, had foil deen Deu. xxxi. 2, “1 know thy rebellion and thy stiff neck, 
and that ye will corrupt yourselves.” Admire the patience of God, that he is 
pleased to speak to those whom he knows will not regard him, and deal with 
those whom he knows will deal treacherously, Jsa. xlviii. 8. Fourthly. He 
therefore reads them their doom, ratifying what he had said before, “ Know 
certainly that ye shall die by the sword,” ver. 22, God’s threatenings may be 
vilified, but cannot be nullified, by the unbelief of man. Famine and pestilence 
shall pursue these sinners ; for there is no place privileged from Divine arrests, 
nor can any malefactors go out of God’s jurisdiction; “ Ye shall die in the place 
whither ye desire to go.” Note, We know not what is good for ourselves; a 
that often proves afflictive, and sometimes fatal, which we are most fond of, and 
have our hearts most set upon. 


- 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Jeremiah had faithfully delivered his message from God in the foregoing chapter, and 
the case was made so very plain by it, that one would have thought there needed no 
more words about it; but we find it quite otherwise, Here is, I. The people’s con- 
tempt of this message. They denied it to be the word of God, ver. 1—3, and then 
made no difficulty of going directly contrary to it; into Egypt they*went, and took 
Jeremiah himself along with them, ver. 4—7. II. God’s pursuit of them with another 
message, foretelling the king of Babylon’s pursuit of them into Egypt, ver. 8—13. 


ND it came to pass, that when Jeremiah had 
made an end of speaking unto all the people 
all the words of the Lorp their God, for which the 
Lorp their God had sent him to them, even all these 
words, 2 Then spake Azariah the son of Hoshaiah, 
and Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the proud 
men, saying unto Jeremiah, ‘Thou speakest falsely : 
the Lorp our God hath not sent thee to say, Go not 
into Egypt to sojourn there: 3 But Baruch the 
son of Neriah setteth thee on against us, for to de- 
liver us into the hand of the Chaldeans, that they 
might put us to death, and carry us away captives 
into Babylon. 4 So Johanan the son of Kareah, 
and all the captains of the forces, and all the people, 
cbeyed not the voice of the Lorn, to dwell in the 
Jand of Judah. 5 But Johanan the son of Kareah, 
and all the captains of the forces, took all the rem- 
nant of Judah, that were returned from all nations, 
whither they had been driven, to dwell in the land 
of Judah; 6 Even men, and women, and children, 
and the king’s daughters, and every person that 
Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard had left 
with Gedaliah the son of Ahikam the son of Sha- 
phan, and Jeremiah the prophet, and Baruch the son 
of Neriah. 7 So they came into the land of Egypt: 
for they obeyed not the voice of the Lorp: thus 
came they even to 'Tahpanhes. 


What God saith of the builders of Babel may truly be said of this people 
that Jeremiah is now dealing with, “ Now nothing will be restrained from them 
which they have imagined to do,”Gen. xi. 6. They have a fancy for Egypt, and 
to Egypt they will go, a aret God himself saith to the contrary. pene: 
made then hear all he had to say, though he saw them uneasy atit. It was what 
the Lord their God had sent him to speak to them, and they shall have it all; 
and now let us see what they have to say to it. 
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First. They deny it to be a measpes from God. “ Johanan, and all the proud 
men, said to Jeremiah, ‘Thou speakest falsely,” ver. 2. See here, 1. What 
was the cause of their disobedience. 1t was pride; only by that comes con- 
tention both with God and man. They were proud men that gave the lie to 
the prophet. They could not bear the contradiction of their sentiments, 
and the control of their designs ; no, not by the Divine wisdom, by the Divine 
will itself. Pharaoh said, “ Who is the Lord, that I should obey him?” 
Ex. y. 2. The proud unhumbled heart of man is one of the most daring 
enemies God has on this side heil. 2. What was the colour for their disobedi- 
ence? They would not acknowledge it to be the word of God. “ ‘The Lord 
hath not sent thee” on this errand tous. Either they were not convinced that 
was said came from God, or (which I rather think) though they were convinced 
of it they would not own it. The light shone strong in their face, but either 
they snut their eyes against it or would not confess that they saw it. Note, 
The reason why men deny the Scriptures to be the word of God is, because 
they are resolved not to conform themselves to Scripture rules, and so an obsti- 
nate infidelity is made the sorry subterfuge of a wilful disobedience. If God 
had spoken to them by an angel, or as he did from mount Sinai, they would 
have said it was a delusion. ad they not consulted Jeremiah as a prophet? 
Had not he waited to receive instructions from God what to say tothem? Had 
not what he said all the usual marks of prophecy upon it Was not the 
prophet himself embarked in the same bottom with them? What interests 
could he have separate from theirs? Had he not always approved himself 
an Israelite indeed? and had not God proved him a prophet indeed? Had 
any of his words ever fallen to the ground? Wh ae they had some good 
thoughts of Jeremiah; but they suggest, ver. 3, “ Baruch sets thee on against 
us.” A likely thing, that Baruch should be in a plot “to deliver them into the 
hands of the Chaldeans,” and what would he get by that? If Jeremiah and he 
had been so well affected to the Chaldeans as they would represent them, they 
would have gone away at first, with Nebuzar-adan, when he courted them, to 
Babylon, and not have staid to take their lot with this despised ungrateful 
remnant; but the best services are no fences against malice and slander. Or if 
Baruch had been go ill disposed, could they think Jeremiah would be so influ- 
enced by him _as to make God’s name and authority to patronize so villanous 
a purpose? Note, Those that are resolved to contradict the great ends of the 
ministry are industrious to put it into an ill name. When men will persist 
in sin, they represent those who would turn them from it as designing men for 
themselves; nay, as ill designing men against their neighbours. It is well for 
them that their witness is in heaven, and their record on high, 

Secondly. They determine to go to Egypt however. ‘They resolve not to 
“ dwell in the land of Judah,” as God had ordered them, ver. 4; but to go them- 


selves, with one consent, and to take all that they had under their poweralong .- 


with them to Egypt. Those that came “from all the nations, whither they 
had been driven, to dwell in the land of Judah,” out of a sincere affection to 


| that land, they would not leave them to their liberty, but forced them to go 


with them into Egypt, ver. 5; “men, women, and children,” ver. 6; a long 
journey into a strange country, an idolatrous country, a country that had never 

een kind or faithful to Israel; yet thither they would go, though they deserted 
their own land, and threw themselves out of God's protection. It is the folly 
of men that they know not when they are well, and often ruin themselves by 
endeavouring to mend themselves; and it is the pride of great men to force 
those they have under their power to follow them, though never so much 
ppaae their duty and interest. These proud men compelled even Jeremiah 
the prophet, and Baruch his scribe, to go along with them to Egypt. ‘They 
carried them away as prisoners, partly to punish them, and a greater punishment 
they could not inflict upon them than to force them against their consciences. 
Theirs is the worst of tyranny who say to men’s souls, even to good meu’s 
souls, “‘ Bow down, that we may go over;” partly to put some reputation upon 
themselves and their own way. Though the prophets were under a force, they 
would make the world believe they were voluntary in going along with them; 
and who can blame them for acting contrary to the word of the Lord, when 
the prophets themselves did? They came to Tahpanhes a famous city of Egypt, 
so called from a queen of that name, 1 Kin. xi. 19; the same with Hanes, 
Isa. xxx. 4; it was now the metropolis, for Pharaoh’s house was there, ver. 9, 
No place could serve these proud men to settle in but the royal city and near 
the court; so little mindful were they of Joseph’s wisdom, who would have 
his brethren settle in Goshen. If they had had the spirit of Israelites, they 
would have chosen rather to dwell in the wilderness of Judah, than in the most 
pompous populous cities of Egypt. 


8 Then came the word of the Lorp unto Jere- 
miah in ‘Tahpanhes, saying, 9 Take great stones in 
thine hand, and hide them in the clay in the brick- 
kiln, which zs at the entry of Pharaoh’s house in 
Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of Judah; 10 
And say unto them, Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 
the God of Israel; Behold, I will send and take 
Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, my servant, 
and will set his throne upon these stones that I have 
hid; and he shall spread his royal pavilion over 
them. 11 And when he cometh, he shall smite the 
land of Egypt, and deliver such as are for death to 
death; and such as are for captivity to captivity ; 
and such as are for the sword to the sword. 12 
And I will kindle a fire in the houses of the gods of 
Egypt; and he shall burn them, and carry them 
away captives: and he shall array himself with the 
land of: Egypt, as a shepherd putteth on his gar- 
ment; and he shall go forth from thence in peace. 
13 He shall break also the images of Beth-shemesh, 
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xli. 5. These men were Israelites in the habiliments of mourning, 
and although, like pagans, they had wounded themselves, they retained 
go much of veneration for the God of their fathers that they went 
on pilgrimage to worship where the Temple had stood. 

xli. 12. The great waters at Gibeon are doubtless the “pool of 
Gibeon” in 2 Sam. ii. 13. There are still to be found there the re- 
mains of a large pool or tank, 120 feet long and 100 feet wide, and 
near it in a cave is an abundant spring of water. 
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xli. 17. Although the Jews had revenged the crime of Ishmael, 
they were afraid; and Johanan and his friends went to “ the habita- 
tion of Chimham,’’ near Bethlehem, in order to proceed thence to 
Egypt for greater safety. (For Chimham see 2 Sam. xix. 37—40.) 

xlii. 10. The words “‘for I repent” have the same sense as in most 
other places where similar terms occur. They do not mean that God 
was sorry he had done to them as he had, but that he felt compassion 
for them in the sufferings he had himself inflicted. iwtew 
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that zs in the land of Egypt; and the houses of the 
zods of the Egyptians shall he burn with fire. 
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EGYPTIAN GODS. - 


We have here Jeremiah prophesying in Egypt, and so we have in the next 
chapter. Jeremiah was now in Tahpanhes, for there his lords and masters 
were. He was there among idolatrous Egyptians and treacherous Israelites; 
but there, 1. He received the word of the Lord; it came to him.. God can 
find his people with the visits of his grace wherever they are; and when his 
ministers are bound, yet “the word of the Lord is not bound.” The spirit of 
eropnses was not confined to the land of Israel. When Jeremiah went into 

gypt, not out of choice, but by constraint, Cod withdrew not his wonted 
favour from him. 2. What he received of the Lord he delivered to the people. 
Wherever we are, we must endeavour to do good, for that is our business in 
this world. Now we find two messages which Jeremiah was Brno and 
intrusted to deliver, when he was in Egypt. We may suppose he did what 
services he could to his countrymen in Egypt, at least as far as they would 
be acceptable, in performing the ordinary duties of a prophet, praying for 
them, and instructing and comforting them, but only two messages of his 
which he received immediately from God are fe tra One in this chapter 
‘elating to Egypt itself, and foretelling the destruction of that; the other 
m the next chapter, relating to the Jews in Egypt. God had told them 
before, that if they went into Egypt the sword they feared should follow 
them; here he tells them farther, that the sword of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
they were in a particular manner afraid of, should follow them. 

irst. This is foretold by a sign. Jeremiah must take great stones, such as 
are used for foundations, and lay them in the clay of the furnace or brick kiln, 
which is in the pres aye or beside the way, that leads to Pharaoh’s house, 
ver. 9; some remarkable place in view of the royal palace. Egypt was famous for 
brick kilns, witness the slavery of the Israelites there, whom they forced to make 
bricks, Ex. v.7, which perhaps was now remembered against them. The foun- 
dation of Egypt’s desolations was laid in those brick kilns in that clay. This he 
must do, not in the sight of the Egyptians, they knew not Jeremiah’s character. 
but in the sight of the men of Judah to whom he was sent, that, since he could 
not prevent their going into Egypt, he might bring them to repent of their going. 

Secondly. It is foretold ia cy Ase words, as express as can be, 

1. That the king, the present king of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, the very same 
that had been employed in the destruction of Jerusalem, should come in person 
against the land of Egypt, should make himself master even of this royal city, 
by the same token that he should set his throne in that very place where these 
stones were laid, ver. 10. This minute circumstance is particularly foretuld 
that when it wes acomm panes they might be put in mind of the prophecy, an 
confirmed in their belief of the extent and vertainty of the Divine prescience, 
to which the smallest and most contingent events are evident. God calls Nebu- 
chadnezzar his servant, because herein he executed God’s will, accomplished 
his purposes, and was instrumental to carry on his designs. Note, The world’s 
princes are God’s servants, and he makes what use he pleaseth of them, and 
even those that know him not, nor aim at his honour, yet are the tools which 
his providence makes use of. ; 

2. ‘That he shall destroy many of the Egyptians, and have them all at his 
mercy ; ver. 11, “‘ He shall smite the land ot aeypts” and though it has been 
always a warlike nation, yet none shall be able to make head against him, 
‘but whom he will he shall slay, and by what sort of death he will; whether 
pestilence, for that is here meant by death, as ch. xv. 2, by shutting them up 
in places infected, or by the s-vord of war or justice, in cola diood or hot; 
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, Shall be with a fire of God’s kindling. 
| them, and then he burns some of them, and carries others captives, /sa. xlvi. 1. 
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and whom he will he shall save alive, and carry into captivity. The Jews, by 
going into Egypt, brought the Chaldeans thither, and so made but ill pay- 
ment to those that entertained them. ‘They who promised to protect Israel 


| from the king of Babylon exposed themselves to him. 


3. That he shall destroy the idols of Egypt, both the temples and the images 
of their gods; ver. 12, “ He shall burn the houses of the gods of Egypt ;” but it 
The fire of God’s wrath fastens upon 


Beth-shemesh, or, the house of the sun, was so called from a temple there 
built to the sun, where at certain times there was a general meeting of the 
worshippers of the sun. The statues, or standing images, there he shall break 
in pieces, ver. 13; and carry away the rich materials of them. It intimates that 
he shall fay all waste, when even the temple and the images shall not escape 
the fury of the victorious army. The king of Babylon was himself a great 
idolater, and a patron of idolatry; he had his temples and images in honour of 
the sun, as well as the Egyptians, and yet he is employed to destroy the idols 
of Egypt. Thus God sometimes makes one wicked man or wicked nation a 
scourge and plague to another. 

4. ‘That he shall make himself master of the land of Egypt, and none shall be 
able to plead its cause, or avenge its quarrel, ver. 13; “ He shall array himself 
with the rich spoils of the land of Egypt,” both beautify and fortify himself with 
them; shall array himself with them, as ornaments, and as armour; and this 
though it shall bea rich and heavy booty, yet, being expert in war, and expe- 
ditious, he will slip on with as much ease, and in as little time (in comparison) 
“as ashepherd slips on his garment,” when he goes to turn out his sheep in 
amorning. And being loaded with the wealth of many nations, the fruits of 
his conquests, he shall make no more of the spoils of the land of Egypt than 
of a shepherd’s coat; and when he has taken what he pleaseth, as Benhadad 
threatened to do, 1 Rin. xx. 6, he shall go forth in peace, without any moles- 
tation given him, or any precipitation for fear of it, so effectually reduced shall 
the land of Egypt be. This destruction of Egypt by the king of Babylon is 
foretold, Eze. xxix. 19; xxx. 10. Babylon lay at a great distance from Egypt, 
and yet from thence the destruction of Egypt comes; for God can make tliose 


' judgments strike home which are far-fetched. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


In this chapter we have, I. An awakening sermon, which Jeremiah preached to the 
Jews in Egypt, to reprove them for their idolatry, notwithstanding the warnings given 
them both by the word and rod of God, and to threaten the judgments of God against 
them for it, ver. 1—14. II. The impudent and impious contempt which the people 
put upon this admonition, and their declared resolution to persist in their idolatries 
notwithstanding, in despite of God and Jeremiah, ver. 15—19. III. The sentence 
passed upon them for their obstinacy, that they should all be cut off, and perish in 
Egypt, except a very small number, and as a sign or earnest of it the king of Egypt 
should shortly fall into the hands of the king of Babylon, and be unable any longer to 
protect them, ver. 20—30, 

HE word that came to Jeremiah concerning all 
the Jews which dwell in the land of Egypt, 
which dwell at Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, and at 

Noph, and in the country of Pathros, saying, 2 

Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel; 

Ye have seen all the evil that I have brought upon 

Jerusalem, and upon all the cities of Judah; and, 

behold, this day they are a desolation, and no man 

dwelleth therem, 3 Because of their wickedness 
which they have committed to provoke me to anger, 
in that they went to burn incense, and to serve other 
gods, whom they knew not, nedther they, ye, nor your 
fathers. 4 Howbeit I sent unto you all my servants 
the prophets, rising early and sending them, saying, 

Oh, do not this abominable thing that I hate. 5 

But they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear to 

turn from their wickedness, to burn no incense unto 

other gods, 6 Wherefore my fury and mine anger 
was poured forth, and was kindled in the cities of 

Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem; and they are 

wasted and desolate, as at this day. 7 ‘Therefore 

now thus saith the Lorn, the God of hosts, the God 
of Israel; Wherefore commit ye this great evil against 
your souls, to cut off from you man and woman, child 
and suckling, out of Judah, to leave you none to 
remain; 8 In that ye provoke me unto wrath with 
the works of pour hands, burning incense unto other 
gods in the land of Egypt, whither ye be gone to 
dwell, that ye might cut yourselves off, and that ye 
? DoD ? . 
might be a curse and a reproach among all the 
nations of the earth? 9 Have ye forgotten the 


wickedness of your fathers, and the wickedness of 


xlii. 12. Nebuchadnezzar would not so much cause them to return 
as permit and authorise them to return to the lands they had left. 

xliii. 5—7. Not even Nebuchadnezzar could leave behind forces 
sufficient to prevent any outbreak; and, indeed, he probably relied for 
the preservation of peace upon the terror his name inspired, and his 
ability to send an army if necessary. He seems to have made no 
provision to prevent a sudden migration by such a movement as that 
of Johanan, who was able to sweep into Egypt most of those who 


still remained in Judah. Tahpanhes seems to have been a city in the 
north-east of Egypt. 

xliii. 8—10. Jeremiah was to take the stones and cover them with 
clay or mortar near the royal palace, and in a place which many take 
to bea brick-kiln. It is, however, most unlikely that a brick-kiln 
should have been at the palace gate ; and, indeed, bricks were seldom, 
burned at all in Exypt. Hence we favour the view of those who 
think the so-called brick-kiln was nothing of the kind, but an erec- 
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the kings of Judah, and the wickedness of their 
wives, and your own wickedness, and the wickedness 
of your wives, which they have committed in the land 
of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ? 10 They 
are not humbled even unto this day, neither have 
they feared, nor walked in my law, nor in my statutes, 
that I set before you and before your fathers. 11 
Therefore thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of 
Israel; Behold, I will set my face against you for evil, 
and to cut off all Judah. 12 And I will take the 
remnant of Judah, that have set their faces to go 
into the land of Egypt to sojourn there, and they 
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| they shall even be consumed by the sword and by the 
famine: they shall die, from the least even unto the 


greatest, by the sword and by the famine: and they 
shall be an execration, and an astonishment, and a 
curse, and a reproach. 13 For I will punish them 
that dwell in the land of Egypt, as I have punished 
Jerusalem, by the sword, by the famine, and by the 
estilence: 14 So that none of the remnant of 
Judah, which are gone into the land of Egypt to so- 
journ there, shall escape or remain, that they should 
return into the land of Judah, to the which the 
have a desire to return to dwell there: for none shall 


shall all be consumed, and fall in the land of Egypt; ||return but such as shall escape. 


PATHROS—RUINS OF CHNUBIS, NUBIA.—ver. 1. 


The Jews in Egypt were now dispersed into divers parts of the country, into 
Migdol and Noph, and other places, and Jeremiah is sent of an errand from 
God to them, which he delivered either when he had the most of them toge- 
ther in Pathros, ver. 15, or going about from place to place, preaching to 
this purpose. He delivered his message in the name of the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel, and in it, 

First. God puts them in mind of the desolations of Judah and Jerusalem, 
which, though the captives by the rivers of Babylon were daily mindful of, 
(Ps. exxxiv. 1,) the fugitives in the cities of Egypt seem to have forgotten, and 
needed to be put in mind of, though they had not been so long out of sight as 
to become out of mind; ver. 2, Ye have seen what a deplorable condition Judah 
and Jerusalem are brought into. Now, will ye consider whence those desola- 
tions came? From the wrath of God; it was his fury and his anger that kindled 
the fire which made Jerusalem and the cities of Judah waste and desolate, 
ver. 6; whoever were the instruments of the destruction, they were but 
instruments. It was a destruction from the A IGEER CH 

Secondly. He puts them in mind of the sins that brought these desolations 
upon Judah and Jerusalem. It was for their wickedness, (that was it that pro- 
voked God to anger,) and especially their idolatry; their serving other gods, 
ver. 3; and giving that honour to counterfeit deities, the crertures,of their own 
fancy, and the work of their own hands, which should have been given to the 
true God only. They forsook the God that was known among them, and his 
name great, for gods that they knew not, upstart deities, whose original was 
obscure, and not worth taking notice of. Neither they, nor you, nor your 
fathers, could give any rational account why the God of Israel was exchanged 
for such impostors; they knew not that they were gods, nay, they could not 
but know that they were no gods, 

Thirdly. He puts them in mind of the frequent fair warnings he had given 
them by his word not to serve other gods, the contempt of which warnings was 
a great aggravation of their idolatry, ver. 4. The prophets were sent with a 

reat deal of care to call to them, saying, ‘“‘O do not this abominable thing that 

hate.” It becomes us to speak of sin with the utmost dread and detestation 
as an abominable thing; it is certainly so, for it is that which God hates, an 
we are sure that his jad ment is according to truth; call it odious, call it griev- 
ous, that we may by all means possible put ourselves and others out of love 
with it. It becomes us to give warning of the danger of sin, and the fatal 
consequences of it, with all seriousness and earnestness; O do not do it! If 
you love God do not, for it is provoking to him; if you love your own souls do 
not, for it is destructive to them. Let conscience do this for us in an hour of 
temptation, when we are ready to yield: O take heed, “ do not. this abominable 
thing which the Lord hates ;” for if God hates it thou shouldest hate it. But 
did they regard what God said to them? No, they hearkened not, nor inclined 
their ear, ver. 5. ‘They still persisted in their idolatries, and you see what came 
of it; therefore God’s anger was poured out upon them, as at this day. Now 
this was intended for warning to you, who have not only heard the judgments 
of God’s mouth, as they did, but have likewise seen the judgments of his hand, 
by which you should be startled and awakened, for they were inflicted in 
terrorem, that others might hear and fear, and do no more as they did, lest 
they fare as they did. 

Fourthly. He reproves them for, and upbraids them with, their continued 
idolatries, now they were come into Egypt; ver. 8, “ Ye burn incense to other 

ods in the land of Egypt,” therefore God forbade them to go into Egypt, 
Fane he knew it would be a snare to them. ‘Those whom God sent into the 
land of the Chaldeans, though that was an idolatrous country, were there by 
the power of God’s grace weaned from idolatry, but those who went against 
Gods mind into the land of the Egyptians were there by the power of their 
own corruptions more wedded than ever to their idolatries; for when we 
thrust ourselves without cause or call into places of temptation it is just with 
God to leave us to ourselves. In doing this, 1. They did.a great deal of injury 
to themselves and their families. You commit this great evil against your souls, 
ver. 7; you wrong them, you deceive them with that which is false, you destroy 
them, for it will be fatal to them. Note, In sinning against God we sin against 
our own souls. It is the ready way to cut ourselves otf from all comfort and 
hopes, ver. 8, to cut off your name and honour. So that you will, both by your 
sin and by your misery, become:a curse and reproach among all nations; it will 
become a proverb, As wretched as a Jew. It is the ready way to cut off from 
you all your relations, a!! that you should have joy of, and have your families 


tion of bricks which derived its name or appellation from the mate- 
rials it was constructed of. 

xliii. 12, 13. “The houses of the gods,’ or temples of Egypt, 
were most numerous. Beth-shemesh was Heliopolis, or the City of 
the Sun, called On by the Egyptians, very famous for the temple and 
worship of the sun there. An obelisk is almost all that now remains 
of it. . 

xliv. 1. Of the three cities here named, Tahpanhes has been 
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built up in, man and bey child and suckling, so that Judah shall be a land 


lost for want of heirs. 2. They filled up the measure of the iniquity of their 
fathers; and, as if that had been too little for them, added to it; ver. 9, “ Have 
ye forgotten the wickedness” of those that are gone before you, that you are 
not humbled for it, as you ought to be, and afraid of the consequences of it? 
‘Have you bi, Mae the punishments of your fathers?’ so some read it; do 
you not know how dear their idolatry cost them, and yet dare you continue in 
that “vain conversation received by traditior from your fathers,” though you 
received the curse with it? He minds them of the sins and punishments of 
the kings of Judah, who, as great as they were, escaped not the judgments 
of God for their idolatry; yea, and they should have taken warning y the 
wickedness of their wives, who had seduced them to idolatry. In the original 
it is, ‘and of his wives,’ which Dr. Lightfoot thinks doth tacitly reflect upon 
Solomon’s wives, particularly his Egypt#an wives, to whom the idolatry of the 
oo of Judah owed its original. ave you forgotten this, and what came of 
it, that you dare venture upon the same wicked courses? see Neh. xiii. 18, 26. 
Na , to come to your own times, “ Have you forgotten your own wickedn 

and the wickedness of your wives,” when you lived in prosperity in Jerusalem, 
and what ruin it brought upon you? But, alas, to what purpose do I speak to 
them, saith God to the prophet; ver. 10, “ They are not humbled unto this 
day,” by all the humbling providences that they 
not feared, nor walked in my law.” Note, Those that walk not inthe law of 
God thereby shew that they are destitute of the fear of God. 

Fifthly. He threatens their utter ruin for their persisting in their idolatry, 
now they were in Egypt, Judgment is given against them, as before ch. xlii. 22, 
that they shall perish in Egypt. The decree is cp forth, and shall not be called 
back. They “set their faces to go into the land of Egypt,” ver. 12, were resolute 
in their purpose against God, and now God is resolute in his purpose against 
them; “I will set my face to cut off all Judah,” ver. 11. They that think not 
only to affront but to confront God are will find themselves outfaced ; 
for “the face of the Lord is against them that do evil,” Ps. xxxiv.16. It is here 
threatened concerning these idolatrous Jews in Egypt, 1. That they shall all 
be consumed, without exception ; no degree or order among them shall escape. 
they shall fall, from the least to the greatest, ver. 12, nigh and low, rich and 
poor. 2. That they shall be consumed oF the very same judgments which God 
made use of for the punishment of Jerusalem, the sword, famine, and pestilence, 
ver. 12, 13. They shall not be wasted by natural deaths, as Israel in the wilder- 
ness, but by these sore | eget which by flying into Egypt they thought to 
get out of the reach of. 3. That none, except a very few that shall narrowly 
escape, shall ever return to the land of Judah again, ver. 14. They thought, 
being nearer, they stood fairer for a return to their own land than those that 
were carried to Babylon, yet those shall return, and these shall not; for the 
much surer way to any comfort is that in which God has promised it to us 
than that in which we have projected it for ourselves. Observe, how those 
that are fretful and discontented will be uneasy and fond of change wherever 
they are; this people, when they were in the land of Judah, desired to go into 
Egypt, ch, xlii. 22, but when they were in Egypt they “ desired to return to the 
land of Judah again;” they ‘lift up their soul’ to it, so it is inthe margin, which 
notes an earnest desire. But, because i: would not dwell there when God 
commanded it, they shall not dwell there when they desire it. If we walk 
trary to God he will walk contrary to us. How can those expect to be well 
that would not know when they were well, though God hinselfi told them? 


15 Then all the men which knew that their wives 
had burned incense unto other gods, and alf the 
women that stood by, a great multitude, even all 
the people that dwelt in the land of Egypt, in 
Pathros, answered Jeremiah, saying, 16 As “fis the 
word that thou hast spoken unto us in the name of 
the Lorn, we will not hearken unto thee. 17 But 


noticed in chap. xliii. (in verses 5—7); Migdol would probably be 
further south, but still on the east of Lower Egypt, and was perhaps 
the place mentioned in Exod, xiv. 2; Noph was yet farther south, and 
was in fact the city called Memphis by the Greeks. The country of 
Pathros was an Egyptian district, but its position is disputed, and 
not known. That it is connected with the name Pathrusim (Gen. x. 
14) is admitted, but Bochart only guesses when he says it was the 
Thebaid in Upper Egypt. Ant. | 
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—— 7 y we will certainly do whatso- 
ipilff} ; 
"ever thing goeth forth out of 
our own mouth, to burn in- 
cense unto the queen of hea- 
ven, and to pour out drink 
\ offerings unto her, as we have 
| done, we, and our fathers, our 
kings, and our princes, in the 
icities of Judah, and in the 
streets of Jerusalem: for then 
| had we plenty of victuals, and 
‘were well, and saw no evil. 
118 But since we left off to 
‘burn incense to the queen of 
| heaven, and to pour out drink 
| offerings unto her, we have 
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“i & 4wanted all things, and have 
= fi . ' <= ° {been consumed by the sword 
PS SS" and by the famine. 19 And 


when we burned incense to 
the queen of heaven, and poured out drink offerings 
unto her, did we make her cakes to worship her, and 


pour out drink offerings unto her, without our men? 


We have here the people’s obstinate refusal to submit to the power of the 
word of God in the mouth of Jeremiah. We have searce such an instance of 
downright daring contradiction to God himself as this here, or such an avowed 
rebellion of the carnal mind. Observe, 

First. The persons that did thus set God and his judgments at defiance. It 
was not some one that was thus obstinate, but the generality of the Jews; and 
they were such as knew either themselves or their wives to be guilty of the 
idolatry Jeremiah had reproved, ver, 15; where we find, 1. That the women 
had been more guilty of idolatry and superstition than the men; not because 
the men stuck closer to the true God and the true religion than the women, 
but I fear because they were generally atheists, and were for no God, and no 
religion at all, and therefore could easily allow their wives to Le of a false 
religion, and to worship false gods. 2. That it was consciousrass of guilt that 
made them impatient of reproof. “They knew that their wives had burnt 
incense to other gods,” and that they had countenanced them in it, and “ the 
women that stood by ” knew that they had joined with them in their idolatrous 
usages, so that what Jeremiah said touched them in a sore pla¢e, which made 
them kick against the pricks, as children of Belial, that will not bear the yoke. 

Secondly. The reply which these persons made to Jeremiah, and in him to 
God himself; and it is in effect the same with theirs who had the impudence 
to say to the Almighty, ‘‘ Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways. 

1, They declare their resolution not to do as God commanded them, but what 
they themselves had a mind to do, that is, they would go on to worship the 
moon, here called the queen of heaven; yet some understand it of the sun, 
which was pe oe Pee in Egypt, ch. xliii. 13, and had been so at Jerusa- 
lem, 2 Kin. xxxiii. 11, and they say that, the Hebrew word for the sun being 
feminine, it may not unfitly be called the queen of heaven. And others under- 
stand it of all the host of heaven, or the frame of heaven, the whole machine, 
ch. vii. 18. These daring sinners do not now go about to make excuses for their 
refusal to obey, nor suggest that Jeremiah spoke from himself and not from 
God, as before, ch. xliii. 2. But they own he spake to them in the name of the 
Lord, and yet tell him flat and plain, in so many words, “ We will not hearken 
unto thee,” we will do that which is forbidden, and run the venture of that 
which is threatened. Note, Those that live in disobedience to God commonly 

row worse and worse, and the heart is more and more hardened by the deceit- 

ulness of sin. Here is the genuine enenane of the rebellious heart: “ We will 
certainly do whatsoever thing goes forth out of our own mouth,” let God and his 
prophets say what they please to the contrary. What they said many think, 
that yet have not arrived to such a degree of impudence as to speak it out. It 
is that which the young man would be at in the days of his youth; he would 
walk in the way of his heart, and the sight of his eyes, and would have and 
do every thing he has a mind to, Feel. xi. 9. 

2. They give some sort of reasons for their resolutions. For the most absurd 
and unreasonably wicked men will have something to say for themselves, till 
the day comes when every mouth shall be stopped. 

Ist. They plead many of those things which the advocates for Rome make 
the marks of a true church, and not only justify but magnify themselves with ; 
and these here have as much right to them as they have. First. The plead 
antiquity; We are resolved to burn incense to the queen of heaven, for our 
fathers did so; it is a practice that pleads prescription, and why should we pre- 
tend to be wiser than our fathers? Secondly. They plead authority. They 
that had power practised it themselves, and prescribed it to others; our kings 
and our princes did it, whom God set over us, and who were of the seed of 
David. Thirdly. i plead unity. It was not here and there one that did 
it, but we,—we all with one consent, we that are a great multitude, ver. 15, we 
did it. Fourthly. They plead universality. It was not done here and there, 
but in the cities of Judah. Fifthly. They = visibility. It was done not in 
a corner, in dark and shady groves only, but in the streets, openly and pub- 
licly. Stxthly. They plead that it was the practice of the mother church, the 
holy see; it was not now learned first in Egypt, but it had been done in 
Jerusalem. Seventhly. They plead prosperity; Then had we plenty of bread, 
and of all good things; we were well, and saw no evil. All the rest I fear 
were too true in fact, (God’s witnesses against their idolatry were few and hid; 
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Elijah thought he was left alone,) and this last might perhaps be true as te 
some particular persons; but as to their nation, they were still under rebukes 
for their rebellions, and there was no peace to them that went out or came in, 
2 Chr. xv. 5. But supposing all to be true, yet this doth not at all excuse 
them from idolatry; it is the law of God that we must be ruled and judged by, 
not the practice of men. 

2nd. ‘They suggest, that the judgments they had of late been under were 
brought upon them for leaving off to burn incense to the queen of heaven, 
ver. 18. So perversely did they misconstrue providence, though God by his 
prophets had so often explained it to them, and the thing itself spoke the direct 
contrary. Since we forsook our idolatries “we have wanted all things, and 
have been consumed by the sword;” the true reason of which was because 
they still retained their idols in their hearts, and an affection to their old sins. 
But they would have it thought it was because they had forsaken the acts of 
sin. Thus the afflictions which should have been for their welfare, to part 
between them and their sins, being misinterpreted, did but confirm them in 
their sins. Thus in the first ages of Christianity, when God chastised the 
nations by any public calamities for es Pag the Christians and persecuting 
them, they put a contrary sense upon the calamities, as if they were sent to 
punish them for conniving at the Christians, and tolerating them, and cried 
Christianos ad leones—‘‘Uhrow the Christians to the lions. Yet if it had 
been true as they said here, that since they returned to the service of the true 
God, the God of Israel, they had been in want and trouble, was that a reason 
why they should revolt from him again? That was as much as to say, they 
served not him, but their own bellies. Those that know God, and put their 
trust in him will serve him, though he starve them, though he slay them, though 
they never see a good day with him in this world, being well assured that they 
obalt not lose by him in the end. 

3rd. They plead that, though the women were most forward and active in 
their idolatries, yet they did it with the consent and approbation of their hus- 
bands. The women were busy to make cakes for meat offerings to the queen 
of heaven, and to prepare and pour out the drink offerings, ver. 19. We found 
before it was their work, ch, vii. 18; but, did we do it without our husbands 
rivately and unknown to them, so as to give them occasion to be jealous of us? 

o, the fathers kindled the fire, while the women kneaded the dough. The 
men that were our heads, whom we were bound to learn of, and to be obedient 
to, taught us to do it by their ese Note, It is sad when those that are in 
the nearest relation to each other, that should quicken each other to that which 
is good, and so help one another to heaven, harden each other in sin, and so 
ripen one another for hell. Some understand this as spoken by the husbands, 
ver. 15, who plead they did not do it without their men, that is, without their 
elders and rulers, their great men, and men in authority; but, because the 
making of the cakes and the pouring out of the drink offerings is expressly 
spoken of as the women’s rele ch. vii. 18, it seems rather to be understood as 
their plea. But it was a frivolous plea; what would it avail them to be able 
to say that it was according to:their husband’s mind, when they knew it was 
contrary to their God’s mind? 


20 Then Jeremiah said unto all the people, to the 


}men, and to the women, and to all the people which 


had given him that answer, saying, 21 The incense 
that ye burned in the cities of Judah, and in the 
streets of Jerusalem, ye, and your fathers, your 
kings, and your princes, and the people of the land, 
did not the Lorp remember them, and came it not 
into his mind? 22 So that the Lorp could no 
longer bear, because of the evil of your doings, and 
because of the abominations which ye have com- 
mitted ; therefore is your land a desolation, and an 
astonishment, and a curse, without an inhabitant, 
as at this day. 23 Because ye have burned incense, 
and because ye have sinned against the Lorp, and 
have not obeyed the voice of the Lorn, nor walked 
in his law, nor in his statutes, nor in his testimonies ; 
therefore this evil is happened unto you, as at this 
day. 24 Moreover Jeremiah said unto all the 

eople, and to all the women, Hear the word of 
the Lorn, all Judah that ave in the land of Egypt: 
25 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel, 
saying; Ye and your wives have both spoken with 
your mouths, and fulfilled with your hand, saying, 
We will surely perform our vows that we have vowed, 
to burn incense to the queen of heaven, and to pour 
out drink offerings unto her: ye will surely accom- 
plish your vows, and surely perform your vows. 26 
Therefore hear ye the word of the Lorp, all Judah 
that dwell in the land of Egypt; Behold, I have 
sworn by my great name, saith the Lorp, that my 
name shall no more be named.in the mouth of any 
man of Judah in all the land of Egypt, saying, the 


xliv. 14. A fault in the version makes this verse read strangely. 
After saying that none shall escape to return, we are told they shall 
return who escape. The sense is that generally they would not 
return, and that the exceptions would be in the case of fugitives, as is 
more clearly stated in verse 28. They would not receive permission 
to return, and hence the term “all” in the 12th verse. 

xliv. 15—18. The idolatry alluded to in verses 8, 9 is here explained, 
and it appears that the women had been the most conspicuous in the 


transgression. For “queen of heaven” our translators suggest 
“frame of heaven” in the margin, but without cause. The “queen 
of heaven” was worshipped under many names by many ancient 
nations. The moon or one of the planets was usually personified by 
this title. As the moon she was represented by Diana, and as a 
planet she was Venus. In Egypt some say she was called Neith, 
but she is best known to Bible readers as Ashtoreth, For “ queen” 
some copies have another reading, which our translators muy have 
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Lorp God liveth. 27 Behold, I will watch over 
them for evil, and not for good: and all the men 
of Judah that are in the land of Egypt shall be con- 
sumed by the sword and by the famine, until there 
be an end of them. 28 Yet asmall number that 
escape the sword shall return out of the land of 
Egypt into the land of Judah, and all the remnant 
of Judah, that are gone into the land of Egypt to 
sojourn there, shall know whose words shal] stand, 
mine, or their’s. 29 And this shall be a sign anto 
you, saith the Lorn, that I will punish you in this 
place, that ye may know that my words shall surely 
stand against you for evil: 30 ‘Thus saith the Lorp ; 
Behold, I will give Pharaoh-hophra king of Egypt 
into the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of 
them that seek his life; as 1 gave Zedekiah king of 
Judah into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of 


Babylon, his enemy, and that sought his life. 


Daring sinners may speak many a bold word, and many a big word, but, after 
all, God will have the last word; for he will be justified when he speaks, and 
all flesh, even the proudest, shall be silent before him. Prophets may be run 
down, but God cannot; nay, here the prophet would not. 

First. Jeremiah hath something to say to them from himself, which he could 
say without a spirit of prophecy, and that was to rectify their mistake, (a wilful 
mistake it was,) concerning the calamities they had been under, and the true 
intent and meaning of them. 
because they had now left off burning incense to the queen of heaven; No, 
saith he, it was because you had formerly done it, not because you had now 
left it off. When they gave him that answer, he presently replied upon them, 
ver, 20, that the incense which they and their fathers had burnt to other gods 
did indeed go unpunished a great while, for God was long-suffering towards 
them; and during the day of his vatience it was perhaps, as they said, well with 
them, and they saw no evil. But at length they grew so provoking, that “the 
Lord could no longer bear,” ver. 22, but began a controversy with them, where- 
upon some of them did a little reform; their sins left them, for so it might be 
said, rather than that they left their sins. But their old guilt being still upon 
the score, and their corrupt inclinations still the same, God remembered against 
them the idolatries of their fathers, their kings and their rinces, in the streets 
of Jerusalem, which they, instead of being ashamed of, gloried in, as a justifi- 
cation of them in their idolatries; they all came into his mind, ver. 21, all the 
abominations which they had committed, ver. 22, and all their disobedience to 
the voice of the Lord, ver. 23. All was brought to account; and therefore, 
to punish them for these, is their land a desolation and a curse, as at this day, 
ver. 22; therefore, not for their late reformation, but for their old trans- 
gressions, is all this evil happened to them, as at this day, ver. 23. Note, The 
right understanding of the cause of our troubles, one would think, should go 
far towards the cure of our sins. Whatever evil comes upon us, it is because 
we have sinned against the Lord, and should therefore stand in awe, and not sin. 

Secondly. Jeremiah hath something to say to them, to the women parti- 
cularly, from the Lord of hosts. the God of Israel; they have given their 
answer, now let them hear God's reply, ver. 24. Judah, that dwells in the 
land of Egypt, hath God speaking to them even there, that is their privilege. 
Let them observe what he saith, that is their duty, ver. 26. Now God in his 
reply tells them plainly, 

1. That, since they were fully determined to persist in their idolatry, God was 
fully determined to proceed in his controversy with them; if they would go on 
to provoke him he would go on to punish them, and see which would get the 
better at last. God repeats what they had said; ver. 25, You and your wives 
are agreed in this obstinacy, “ you have spoken with your mouths, and fulfilled 
with your hands;” you_have said it, and you stand to it; have said it, and go 
on to do accordingly: “ We will surely pertorm our vows that we have vowed, 
to burn incense to the queen of heaven;” as if, though it were a sin, yet their 
having vowed to do it were sufticient to justify them in the doing of it; whereas 
no man ean by his vow make that lawful to himself, much less duty, which God 
has already made sin. Well, saith God, you will accomplish, you will perform 
your wicked vows; now hear what is my vow, what I have sworn, by my great 
name; and if the Lord hath sworn he will not repent. Since they have sworn 
and will not repent, with the froward he will shew himself froward, Ps. xviii. 26. 
He hath sworn, Ist. That what little remains of religion there were among 
them should be lost, ver. 26. Though they joined with the Egyptians in their 
idolatries, yet they continued upon many occasions to make mention of the 
name of Jehovah, particularly in their solemn oaths; they said, Jehovah liveth 
he is the living God, so they owned him to be, though they worshipped dead 
idols. ‘They swear, “The Lord liveth,” ch. v. 2, but I fear they retained this 
form of swearing more in honour of their nation than of their God; but God 
saith, his name shall no more be thus named by any man of Judah, in all the 
land of Egypt; that is, there shall be no Jews remaining to use this dialect of 
their country; or, if there be, eg! shall have forgotten it, and shall learn to 
swear as the Egyptians do, by the life of Pharaoh, not of Jehovah. Note, Those 
are very miserable whom “od hath so far left to themselves as that they have 
quite forgot their yg. Oo and lost all the remains of their good education, 
Or, this may intimate that God would take it as an affront to him, and would 
resent it accordingly, if they did make mention of his name, and profess any 
relation to him. 2nd. He hath sworn that what little remnant of his people 
there was there should all be consumed, ver. 27. I will watch over them for 
evil, no opportunity shall be let slip to bring some judgment upon them, until 
there be an end of them, and they be quite rooted out. Note, ‘l’o those whom 
God finds impenitent sinners he will be found an implacable judge. And when 
it comes to this they shall know, ver. 29, ‘“‘ Whose word shall stand, mine or 
theirs.” ‘They said they should recover themselves when they returned to 
worship the gueen of heaven; God saith they should ruin themselves, and now 


the event will shew which was in the right. The contest between God and 
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They said, these miseries came upon them,. 
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sinners is, whose word shall stand, whose will shall be done, who shall get the 
better. Sinners say they shall have peace, though they go on. God saith the 
shall have no peace; but when God judgeth he will overcome. God’s wor 
shall stand, and not the sinners’. 

2. He tells them that a very few of them should escape the sword, and in 
process of time return into the land of Judah a small number, ver. 28. Next 
none, in comparison with the great numbers that should return out of the land 
of the Chaldeans. This seems designed to upbraid those who boasted of their 
numbers that concurred in sin; there were none to speak of that did not join in 
idolatry. Well, saith God, and there shall be as few that shall escape the sword 
and famine. f 

3. He gives them a sign that all these threatenings shall be accomplished in 
their season; that they shall be consumed here in Egypt, and shall quite perish. 
Pharaoh Hophra, the present king of Egypt, shall be delivered into the hand of 
his enemies that seek his life; of his own rebellious subjects, so some, under 
Amasis, who usurped his throne; of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, so 
others, who invaded his kingdom. The former is related by Herodotus, the 
latter by Josephus. It is likely this Pharaoh had tempted the Jews to idolatry 
by promises of his favour; however, they depended upon him for his protec- 
tion; and it would be more than a presage of their ruin, it would be a step 
towards it, if he were gone. They expected more from him than from Zede- 
kiah king of Judah, he was a more potent and _ politic prince; but, saith God, 
I will give him into the hand of his enemies, as I gave Zedekiah. Note, Those 
creature comforts and confidences that we promise ourselves most from ma: 
fail us as soon as those that we promise ourselves least from, for they are a 
what God makes them, not what we fancy them. . 

The sacred history records not the accomplishment of this prophecy; but its 
silence is sufficient. We hear no more of these Jews in Egypt, and therefore 
conclude them, according to this prediction, lost there; for no word of God 
shall fali to the ground. 


CHAPTER XLY. 


The prophecy we have in this chapter concerns Baruch only, yet is intended for the 
support and encouragement of all the Lord’s people that serve him faithfully, and 
keep close to him in difficult trying times. It is laid here after the story of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews, but was delivered long before, 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, as was the prophecy in the next chapter, and pro- 
bably those that follow. We here find, I. How Baruch was frightened when he was 
brought into trouble for writing and reading Jeremiah’s roll, ver. 1—3. II. How his 
fears were checked with areproof for his great expectations, and silenced with a pro- 
mise of special preservation, ver. 4, 5. 
yet this notice is taken of his frights, and this provision made for his comfort; for 
God despiseth not any of his servants, but graciously concerns himself for the meanest 
and weakest, for Baruch the scribe as well as for Jeremiah the prophet. 


“PAE word that Jeremiah the prophet spake unto 
Baruch the son of Neriah, when he had written 
‘these words in a book at the mouth of Jeremiah, in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king 
of Judah, saying, 2 Thus saith the Lorp, the God 
of Israel, unto thee, O Baruch; 
3 Thou didst say, Woe is me now! 
For the Lorp hath added grief to my sorrow; 
I fainted in my sighing, 
And I find no rest 
4 Thus shalt thou say unto him, The Lorp saith thus; 
Behold, that which I have built will I break down, 
And that which I have planted I will pluck up, 
Eyen this whole land. 
5 And seekest thou great things for thyself? 
Seek them not: | Lorp: 
For, behold, I will bring evil upon all flesh, saith the 
But thy life will I give unto thee for a prey 
In all places whither thou goest 


How Baruch was employed in writing Jeremiah’s prophecies, and reading 
them, we had an account, ch. xxxvi., and how he was threatened for it by the 
king, warrants being out for him, and he forced to abscond, and how narrowly 
he escaped under a Divine protection, to which story this chapter should have 
been subjoined; but that, it having reference to a private person, it is here 
thrown into the latter end of the book, as St. Paul’s epistle to Philemon is put 
after his other epistles. Observe, 


. 


First. The consternation that poor 


Baruch was in when he was sought for 


Though Baruch was only Jeremiah’s scribe, - 


by the king’s messengers, and obliged to hide his head, and the notice which _ 


God took of it. He cried out, “ Woe is me now,” ver. 3. He was a young man, 
setting out in the world, he was well affected to the things of God, and was 
willing to serve God and his prophet; but when it came to suffering he was 
desirous to be excused. Being an ingenious man and a scholar, he stood fair 
for preferment; and now to be driven into a corner, and in danger of a prison, 
or worse, was a great baulk to him. When he read the roll publicly, he hoped to 
gain reputation by it, that it would have made him to be taken notice of and 
employed; but when he found that instead of that it exposed him to contempt, 
and brought him into disgrace, he cried out, | am undone, I shall fall into the 

ursuivant’s hands, and be imprisoned and put to death, or banished; “ The 
Lord has added grief to my sorrow;” that is, has loaded me with one trouble 
after another. After the grief of writing and reading the prophecies of my 
country’s ruin, I have the sorrow of being treated as a criminal for so doing ; 
and though another might make nothing of this, yet for my part 1 cannot bear 
it, it is a burthen too heavy for me. “1 fainted in my sighing,” or, I am faint 
with my sighing, it just kills me, and “I find no rest,” no satisfaction in my own 
mind; I cannot compose myself as I should and would to bear it, nor have I 
any prospect of relief or comfort. Baruch was a good man; but we must say, 
this was his infirmity. Note, 1. Young beginners in religion, like fresh-water 
soldiers, are apt to be discouraged with the little difficulties which they com- 
monly meet with at first in the service of God. They do but run with the 


had in view when they suggested “ frame,’’ but which some explain 
of the starry host, and others of service or worship. The ordinary 
reading and translation must be preferred, as it is evident from the 
context that a personal female deity is intended, (Compare chap. 
vii. 18.) 

xliv. 19. For “men” here read “husbands,” the sense being 
that the women had the consent and participation of their husbands 
in their idolatrous practices. 

732 


xliv. 30. Here the reigning monarch is called Pharaoh-Hophra 
and not Pharaoh only, as in chap. xxxvii. 5. The Greeks call him 
Apries. This Pharaoh was “dethroned by a usurper named Amasis, 
and after enduring many indignities, was strangled in prison” (W. 
C. Taylor). The writer just quoted may well observe that the 
prophecy of this verse was remarkubly fulfilled. Between Pharaoh- 
Hophra’s dethronement and death, Nebuchadnezzar is said to haye 
invaded Evypt, and made terms with Amuasis ouly after great de- 
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footmen, and it wearieth them; they faint upon the very dawning of the day of 
adversity, and it is an evidence that their strength is small, /r. xxiv. 10; that 
their faith is wead, and they are yet but babes that cry for every hurt, and 
every fright. 2. Some of the best and dearest of God’s saints and servants, 
when they have seen storms rising, have been in frights, and apt to make the 
worst of things, and to disquiet themselves with melancholy apprehensions 
more than there’is cause for. 3. God takes notice of the frets and discontents 
of his people, and is displeased with them. Baruch should have rejoiced that 
he was counted worthy to suffer in such a good cause, and with such good 
company; but instead of that he vexeth at it, and blames his lot; nay, and 
refiects upon his God, as if he had dealt hardly with him. What he said was 
spoken in a heat and passion, but God was offended at it; as Moses himself did, 
and paid dear for it too, when, his spirit being provoked, he spake unadvisedly 
with his lips. Thou didst say so and so, and it was not well said. God keeps 
account what we say, even when we speak in haste. 

Secondly. The reproof that God gave him for talking at this rate. Jeremiah 
was troubled to see him in such a toss, and knew not well what to say to him; 
he was loath to chide him, and yet thought he deserved it; was willing to 
comfort him, and yet knew not which way to go about it; but God tells him 
what he shall say unto him, ver. 3. Jeremiah could not be certain what was 
at the bottom of the complaints and fears, but God sees it. They came from 
his corruptions; and therefore the hurt might not be healed slightly. He 
searcheth the wound, and shews him that be had raised his expectations too 
high in this world, and had promised himself too much from it, and that made 
this distress and trouble he was in so very grievous to him, and so hard to be 
borne. Note, The frowns of the world would not disquiet us as they do if we 
did not foolishly flatter ourselves with the hopes of its smiles, and court and 
covet them too much, It is our over-fondness for the good things of this 
Perea time that makes us impatient under its evil things. Now God shews 

im that it was his fault and folly, at this time of day especially, either to desire 
or to look for an abundance of the wealth and honour of this world; for, 
1, The ship was sinking; ruin was ate upon the Jewish nation, an utter 
and universal ruin. That which 1 have built to be a house for myself I am 
breaking down, and that which 1 have planted to be a vineyard for myself ! 
am plucking up, even this whole land, the Jewish church and state, and dost 
thou now seek great things for thyself? Dost thou expect to be rich and 
honourable, and to make a figure now? No, 2. It is absurd for thee to be 
now painting thine own cabin. Canst thou expect to be high when all are 
brought low? to be full, when all about thee are empty? To seek ourselves 
more than the public welfare, especially to seek great things to ourselves, when 
the public is in danger, is very unbecoming Israelites. We may apply it to this 
world, and our state in it; God in his providence is breaking down and pulling 
up; everything is uncertain and perishing; we cannot expect any continuing 
zity here. What folly is it then to seek great things for ourselves here, where 
every thing is little, and nothing certain! 

Thirdly. The encouragement that God gave him to hope that, though he 
should not be great, yet he should be safe; “I will bring evil upon all flesh,” 
all nations of men, all orders and degrees of men; “but thy life will I give to 
thee for a prey,” (thy soul, so the word is,) in all places whither thou goest. 
Thou must expect to be hurried from place to place, and wherever thou goest 
to be in danger; but thou shalt escape, though often very narrowly; shalt have 
thy life, but it shall be as a prey which is got with much difficulty and danger ; 
thou shalt be saved as by fire. Note, The preservation and continuance of life 
is a very great merey, and we are bound to account it so, as it is the prolonging 
of our opportunity to glorify God in this world, and to get ready for a better; 
and at some times especially, when the arrows of death fly thick about us, it 
is a signal favour, and what we ought to beg very thankful. for, and while we 
have it must not complain though we be disappuinted of the great things we 
expected. Is not the life more than meat? 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


How judgment began at the house of God we have found in the foregoing orophecy 
and history, but now we shall find that it did not end there. In this and the following 
chapters we have predictions of the desolations of the neighbour nations, and those 
brought upon them too mostly by the king of Babylon, till at length Babylon itself 
comes to be reckoned with. The prophecy against Egypt is here put first, and takes 
up this whole chapter, in which we have, I. A prophecy of the defeat of Pharaoh- 
necho’s army by the Chaldean forces at Carchemish, which was accomplished presently 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, ver. I—12. II A prophecy of the descent which 
Nebuchadnezzar should make upon the:land of Egypt, and his success in it, which 
was accomplished some years after the destruction of Jerusalem, ver. 13—26. IIl. A 
word of comfort to the Israel of God in the midst of these calamities, ver. 27, 28. 


HE word of the Lorp which came to Jeremiah 

the prophet against the Gentiles; 2 Against 
Egypt, against the army of Pharaoh-necho king of 
Egypt, which was by the river Euphrates in Carche- 
mish, which Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon smote 


in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah 
king of Judah. 

3. Order ye the buckler and shield, 

And draw near to battle. 

4 Harness the horses; and get up, ye horsemen, 
And stand forth with your helmets ; 

Furbish the spears, and put on the brigandines. 

5 Wherefore have I seen them dismayed and turned away 
And their mighty ones are beaten down, [back ? 
And are fled apace, and look not back : 
For fear was round about, saith the Lorp 

6 Let not the swift flee away, 

Nor the mighty man escapc ; 
They shall stumble, and fall 
Toward the north by the river Euphrates. 


struction of life and much plunder. Of this event there are few 
existing records, and they are not so clear as could be desired. 

xlv. 1. This chapter has got out of its historical place, which is 
after chap. xxxvi., of which it is to be regarded as a continuation. 
There is no doubt whatever about the time to which the chaner 
belongs, because both it and chap. xxxvi. are ascribed to the fourth 
year of Jeboiakim. a 

xlvi. 1, 2. These verses contain a general heading or introduction 
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7 Who ¢s this ¢ha¢ cometh up as a flood, 
Whose waters are moved as the rivers ? 
8 Egypt riseth up like a flood, 
And Ais waters are moved like the rivers ; 
And he saith, I will go up, and will cover the earth ; 
I will destroy the city and the inhabitants thereof 
9 Come up, ye horses ; 
And rage, ye chariots ; 
And let the mighty men come forth ; 
The Ethiopians and the Libyans, that handle the shield; 
And the Lydians, that handle and bend the bow 
10 For this zs the day of the Lord Gop of hosts, 
A day of vengeance, that he may avenge him of his ad- 
And the sword shall devour, [versaries : 
And it shall be satiate and made drunk with their blood : 
For the Lord Gop of hosts hath a sacrifice 
In the north country by the river Euphrates. 
Go up into Gilead, and take balm, 
O virgin, the daughter of Egypt: 
In vain shalt thou use many medicines , 
For thou shalt not be cured. 
12 Yhe nations have heard of thy shame, 
And thy cry hath filled the land : 
For the mighty man hath stumbled against the mighty 
And they are fallen both together. 


The first verse is the title of that part of this book which relates to the 
neighbour nations, and follows here, It is the word of the Lord which came 
to Jeremiah against the Gentiles; for God is king and judge of nations, knows 
them, and will call them to an account that know him not, nor take any notice 
of him. Both Isaiah and Ezekiel prophesied against these nations, that Jeremiah 
here has a several saying to, and with reference to the same events. In the Old 
Testament we have the word of the Lord against the Gentiles. In the New 
Testament we have the word of the Lord for the Gentiles; that they who are 
far off are made nigh. 

He begins with Egypt, because they were of old Israel’s oppressors, and of 
late their deceiver3, when they put confidence in them. In these verses he 
foretells the overthrow of the army of Pharaoh-necho by Nebuchadnezzar, in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, which was so complete a victory to the king 
of Babylon that thereby he recovered from the river of Egypt to the river 
Euphrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt, and so weakened him that 
he “came not again any more out of his land,” as we find, 2 Ain. xxiv. 7; and 
so made him pay dear for his expedition aguinst the king of Assyria four years 
before, in as he slew Josiah, 2 Ain. xxiii. 29. ‘This is the event that is 
here foretold in lofty expressions of triumph over Egypt, thus foiled; which 
Jeremiah would speak of with a particular pleasure, because the death of 
Josiah which he had lamented was now avenged on Pharaoh-necho. Now 


ere 

First. The Egyptians are upbraided with the mighty pre arations they made 
for this expedition, in which the prophet calls to them to do their utmost, for 
so they would. Come then, order the buckler, let the weapons of war be got 
ready, ver. 3. Egypt was famous for horses, let them be harnessed, and the 
caval? well mounted; “ Get up, ye horsemen, and stand forth,” &c., ver. 4. 
See what preparations the children of men make with abundance of care and 
trouble, and at a vast expense, to kill one another, as if they did not die fast 
enough of themselves. He compares their marching out upon this expedition 
to the rising of their river Nile, ver. 7,8. Egypt now riseth up like a flood, 
scorning to keep within its own banks, and threatening to overtlow all the 
neighbouring lands. It is a very formidable army that the Egyptians bring 
into the field upon this occasion; the prophet summons them, ver. 9, “Come 
up, ye horses; rage, ye chariots.” He challengeth them to bring all their con- 
federate troops together, the Ethiopians, that descended from the same stock 
with the Egyptians, Gen. x. 6, and were their neighbours and allies; the 
Lybians and Lydians both seated in Africa, to the west of Egypt, and from 
them the Egyptians fetched their = taaf forces. Let them strengthen them- 
selves with ah the art and interest they have, yet it shall be all in vain, they 
shall be shamefully defeated notwithstanding; for God will fight against them, 
and against him there is no wisdom, nor counsel, Pr. xxi. 30,31. It concerns 
them that go forth to war, not only to order the buckler and harness the horses, 
but to repent of their sins, and pray to God for his presence with them, an 
that they may have it to keep themselves from every wicked thing. q 

Secondly. The are upbraided with the great expectations they had from this 
expedition, whish were quite contrary to what God intended in bringing them 
together. They knew their own thoughts, and God knew them, and sate in 
heaven and laughed at them, but they knew not the thoughts of the Lord, for 
he gathers them as sheaves into the floor, Mie. iv. 11, 12. Egypt saith, ver. 8, 
“T will go up, I will cover the earth,” and none shall hinder me, “I will destroy 
the city,” whatever city it is that stands in ea way; like Pharaoh of old, I will 
pursue, f will overtake. Egypt saith they shall have a day of it, but God saith it 
shall be his day; “ This is the day of the Lord of hosts,” ver. 10, the day in which 
he will be exalted in the overthrow of the Egyptians. ‘They meant one thing, 
but God meant another; they designed it for the advancement of their dignity 
and the enlargement of their dominion; but God designed it for a great abase- 
ment and weakening of their kingdom. It is a day of vengeance for Josiah’s 
death ; it is a day of sacrifice to Divine justice, to which multitudes of the 
sinners of Egypt shall fall as victims. Note, When men think to magnify them- 
selves by pushing on unrighteous enterprises, let them expect that God wiil 
glorify himself by blasting them and cutting them off. f : ’ 

Thirdly. They are upbraided with their cowardice and inglorious flight when 
they come to an engagement, ver. 5,6. Wherefore have | seen them, notwith- 
standing these iahte and vast preparations, and all these expressions of 
bravery and resolution, when the Chaldean army faceth them, dismayed, 
turned back quice disheartened, and no spirit left in them. 1, They make 'a 


to chaps. xlvi—li., and a particular title to the prophecies of 
this chapter. It is said that Necho sent out a fleet which sailed 
round the whole of Africa, setting out from the Red Sea, and return- 
ing by the Mediterranean. He defeated Josiah in the battle ot 
Megiddo, and afterwards overcame the Bubylonians and took Carche- 
mish, Four years later the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar 
defeated him at Carchemish, and drove the Egyptian forces back 
inte Egypt with the loss of ibeir newly won .e-si-uries (2 Kings xxiv. 
753 
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snameful retreat. Even their mighty ones, that one would think should have 
stood their ground, flee a flight, flee by consent, make the best of their way, flee 
in confusion and with the utmost precipitation; they have neither time nor 
heart to look back, but fear is round about them, for they appre it so. 
And yet, 2. They cannot make their escape. They have the shame of flying 
and yet not the satisfaction of saving themselves by flight; they might as well 
have stood their ground and died upon the spot, for even the swift shall not 
flee away. The lightness of their heels shall fail them when it comes to the 
trial, as well as the stoutness of their hearts; the mighty shall not escape, nay, 
they are beaten down and broken to pieces. ‘They shall stumble in their flight, 
and fall towards the north, towards their enemies’ country; for such confusion 
were they in when they took to their feet, that instead of making homewards, as 
men usually do in that case, they made forwards. Note, The race is not to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong. Valiant men are not always victorious. 

Fourthly. They are upbraided with their utter inability ever to recover this 
blow, which should be fatal to their nation, ver. 11, 12. The damsel, the 
daughter of Egypt, that lived in great pomp and state, is sorely wounded by 
this defeat. Let hae now seek ebake in Gilead, and physicians there; let her 
use all the medicines her wise men can prescribe for the healing of this hurt 
and the repairing of the loss sustained by this defeat, but all in vain, no cure 
shall be to them; they shall never be abe to bring such a powerful army as 
this into the field again. The nations that rang of thy glory and strength have 
now heard of thy shame, how shamefully thou wast routed, and how thou art 
weakened by it; it needs not be spread by the triumphs of the conquerors, the 
shrieks and outcries of the conquered will proclaim it; thy cry filled the country 
Ybout. For when they fled several ways, one mighty man stumbled upon 
another and dashed against another, such confusion were they in, so that 
both together became a prey to the pursuers, an easy prey. A thousand such 
dreadful accidents there should be, which should fill the country with the cry 
of them that were overcome. Let not the mighty man, therefore, glory in his 
might, for the time may come when it will stand him in no stead. 


13 The word that the Lorp spake to Jeremiah 
the prophet, how Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon 
should come and smite the land of Egypt. 

14 Declare ye in Egypt, and publish in Migdol, 

And publish in Noph and in Tahpanhes : 

Say ye, Stand fast, and prepare thee ; 

For the sword shall devour round about thee 

Why are thy valiant men swept away ? 

They stood not, because the Lorp did drive them 

He made many to fall, 

Yea, one fell upon another : [people, 
And they said, Arise, and let us go again 1o our own 
And to the land of our nativity 

From the oppressing sword. 

They did cry there, 

Pharaoh king of Egypt zs but a noise 
He hath passed the time appointed 

As | live, saith the King, 

Whose name ?s the Lorp of hosts, 
Surely as Tabor 7s among the mountains, 
And as Carmel by the sea, so shall he come 
O thou daughter dwelling in Egypt, 
Furnish thyself to go into captivity: 


For N oph shall be waste 
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And desolate without an inhabitant 
Egypt zs dike a very fair heifer, 
But destruction cometh ; 

It cometh out of the north. 


z 
(=! 


[bullocks ; 


21 Also her hired men ave in the midst of her like fatted 
For they also are turned back, 
And are fled away together: they did not stand, 
Because the day of their calamity was come upon them, 
And the time of their visitation. 

22 The voice thereof shall go like a serpent; 


For they shall march with an army, 

And come against her with axes, 

As hewers of wood. 

They shall cut down her forest, saith the Loar 
Though it cannot be searched ; 

Because they are more than the grasshoppers, 
And are innumerable. 


24 The daughter of Egypt shall be confounded; _[north, 
She shall be delivered into the hand of the people of the 
25 The Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel, saith ; 


Behold, I will punish the multitude of No, 

And Pharaoh, and Egypt, 

With their gods, and their kings ; ; 

Even Pharaoh, and all them that trust in him: 

And I will deliver them into the hand of those that seek 
their lives, 

And into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, 

And into the hand of his servarits : 

And afterward it shall be inhabited, 

As in the days of old, saith the Lorn. 

27 But fear not thou, O my servant Jacob, 

And be not dismayed, O Israel : 

For, behold, I will save thee from afar off, 

And thy seed from the land of their captivity ; 

And Jacob shall return, and be in rest 

And at ease, and none shall make him afraid. 

Fear thou not, O Jacob my servant, 

Saith the Lorp: for I am with thee ; 

For I will make a full end of all the nations 

Whither I have driven thee : 

But I will not make a full end of thee, 

But correct thee in measure ; 

Yet will I not leave thee wholly unpunished. 


ee 


In these verses we have. 

First, Contusion and terror a to Egypt. The accomplishment of the 
prediction in the former part of the chapter disabled the Egyptians to make 
any attempts upon other nations; for what could they do when their army was 
routed? But still they remained strong at home, and none of their neigh- 
bours durst make any attempts upon them. Though the kings of Egypt came no 
more out of their land, 2 Kin. xxiv. 7, yet they kept safe and easy in their land; 
and what would they desire more than peeeably to enjoy their own? which, 
one would think, all men should be content to do, and not covet to invade their 
neighbours. But the measure of Egypt’s iniquity is full, and now they shall 
not long enjoy their own; they that encroached on others shall now be them- 
selves encroached on. The scope of the prophecy here is to shew how thé 
king of Babylon should shortly come, and smite the land of Egypt, and bring 
the war into their own bosoms, which they had formerly earried into his 
borders, yer. 13. | This was fulfilled by the same hand with the former, even 
Nebuchadnezzar’s, but many years after, twenty at least, and probably the pre- 
diction of it was long after the former prediction, and perhaps much about the 
same time with that other prediction of the same event which we had ch. xliii.10. 


NO—-THEBES.—ver. 25. 


eS 


3 —S= 
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1. Here is the alarm of war sonnded in Egypt, to their great 7 
ver. 14. Notice given to the country that the enemy is approsobtiity, thieaen 
is devouring round about in the neighbouring countries, and therefore it ia 
time for the Egyptians to put themselves in a posture of defence, to prepare 
for war, that they may give the enemy a warm reception. This must be pro- 
claimed in all parts of Egypt, Pgh ade in Migdol, Noph, and Tahpanhe 
betanse z oe places saperial Y phe’ ewish refareta, or fugitives rather, h 
plante emselves in contempt of God’s command, ch. xliy. 1, and 1 
what a sorry shelter Egypt is like to be to them. ‘ 7 ose he 

2. The retreat of the forces of other nations, which the Egyptians had in 
their pay, hereupon, is here foretold. Some considerable number of those 
troops, it is probable, were posted upon the frontiers, to guard them, where 
they were beaten off by the invaders and put to flight. Then were the “ valiant 
men swept away,” ver. 15, as with a sweeping rain; it is the word tbat is us 
Pr. xxviii. 3. They can none of them stand their ground, because the Lo 
driveth them from their respective posts; he drives them by his terrors, he 
drives them by enabling the Chaldeans to drive them. Is is not possible those 
should fix whom the wrath of God chaseth. He it was, ver. 16, that “made 


7). Carchetnish was not Circesium, but higher up the Euphrates, 
near Hierapolis or Mabug. 

xlvi. 3, 4. This is an ironical summons to the Egyptians to prepare 
for battle. The buckler was a small shield. Horses were much used 
in Egyptian warfare. The soldiers wore helmets, and brigandines or 
coats of mail, and their lances were carefully furbished, or polished. 

xlvi. 6. For “toward the north” we should rather translate “in 
the north,” whicn was the direction of Carchemish from Palestine. 
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xlvi. 15. For “thy valiant men,” some copies and versions hare 
‘thy valiant one,” or rather “mighty one.” ‘The Septuagint trans- 
lators took this as a reference to Apis, the bull, which the Egyptians 
adored, and some critics have adopted their idea. ~~ 

xlvi. 18. By Tabor and Carmel some understand Pharaoh, but it 
seems better to apply the figures to Nebuchadnezzar. ‘ . 

xlvi. 19. Fragmentary as the history of the invasion is, it is quite 
certain that Noph, or Memphis, which was then a city of great 
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many to fall.” Yea, when their day is come to fall, the enemy needs not throw 
them down, they shall fall one upon another, every man shall be a stumbling- 
block to his fellow, to his follower; nay, if God pleaseth they shall be made to 
fal! one upon another, every man’s sword shall be against his fellow. Her hired 
men, the troops Egypt bas in her service, are indeed in the midst of her like 
fatted bullocks, lusty men, able-bodied, and great spirited, that were likely for 
action, and to have made their Lor good against the enemy, but they are 
turned back. ‘Their hearts faile them, and instead of fighting they are fled 
away together; how could they withstand their fate, when the day of their 
calamity was come, the day in which God will visit them in wrath? Some 
think they are compared to fatted bullocks for their luxury; they had wantoned 
in pleasures, so that they were very unfit for hardships, and therefore turned 
back, and could not stand. In this consternation, .1st. They all made home- 
wards, towards their own country, ver. 16. They said, “ Arise, and let us go 
again to our own people,” where we may be safe from the oppressing sword of 
the Chaldeans, that bears down all before it. In times of exigence little confi- 
dence is to be put in mercenary troops, that fight purely for pay, and have no 
interest in them whom they fight for. 2nd. They exclaimed mightily against 
Pharaoh, to whose cowardice or ill conduct it is probable their defeat was 
owing. When he posted them there upon the borders of his country it is 
likely he told them he would, within such a time, come himself, with a gallant 
army of his own subjects, to support them; but he failed them, and when the 
enemy advanced they found they had none to back them, so that they were 
perfectly abandoned to the fury of the invaders. No marvel, then, that they 
quitted their post and deserted the service, crying out, “ Pharaoh king of 
Egypt is but a noise,” ver. 17, He can hector, and bounce, and talk big, what 
mighty things he would do, but that is all, he brings nothing to pass. All his 

romises to those in alliance with him, or that are employed for him, vanish 
into smoke; he brings not the succours he engaged to bring, or not till it is too 
late. He hath passed the time appointed, did not keep his word, nor keep his 
day, and therefore they bid him farewell, they will never serve under him any 
more. Note, Many times those that make most noise in any business are but 
a noise; great talkers are little doers. . : 

3. The formidable power of the Chaldean army is here described pearing 
down all before it. The King of kings, whose name is the Lord of hosts, an 
before whom the mightiest kings on earth, though gods to us, are but grass- 
hoppers; he hath said it, he hath sworn it, As I live, saith this king, as Tabor 
overtops the mountains, and Carmel overlooks the sea, so shall the king of 
Babylon overpower all the force of Egy pt, such a command shall he have, suca 
a sway shall he bear, ver. 18. He and his army shall come against Egypt “‘ with 
axes, as hewers of wood,” ver. 22, and the Egyptians shall be no more able to 
resist them than the tree is to resist the man that comes with an axe to cut it 
down. So that Egypt shall be felled as a forest is by the hewers of wood, 
which, if they be many of them, and those well provided with instruinents 
for the purpose, will be done in a little time. Egypt is very populous, full of 
towns and cities, like a forest, the trees of which cannot be searched or num- 
bered, and very rich: full of hid treasures, many of which will escape the 
searching eye of the Chaldean soldiers. But they shall make a great spoil in 
the country, for they are more than the locusts, that come in vast swarms, 
and overran a country, devouring every green thing, Joel i. 6,7; so shall the 
Chalaeans do, for they are innumerable. Note, ‘The Lord of hosts hath num- 
berless hosts at his command, 


4. The desolation of Egypt hereby is foretold, and the waste that should be | 


made of that rich country. 
fat and shining, and not accustomed to the yoke of subjection; wanton asa 
heifer that is well fed and yory sportful. Some think here is an allusion to 
Apis, the bull or calf which the Egyptians worshipped, from whom the children 
of Israel learned to worship the golden calf. Egypt is as fair as a goddess, and 
adores herself; but destruction cometh, cutting up comes, (so some read it;) it 
comes out of the north. Thence the Chaldean soldiers shall come as so many 
butchers, or sacrificers, to kill and cut up this fair heifer. 1st. The Egyptians 
shall be ath down, shall be tamed, and their tune changed. - “ The daughter 
of Egypt shall be confounded,” ver. 24, shall be filled with astonishment. Their 
voice shall go like a serpent, that is, it shall be very low and submissive; they 
shall not low like a fair heifer that makes a great noise, but hiss out of their 
holes like serpents. They shall not dare to make loud complaints of the 
cruelty of their conquerors, but vent their griefs in silent murmurs. They 
shall not now, as they used to do, answer roughly. but with the poor use 
entreaties and beg for their lives. 2nd. They shall be carried away prisoners 
into their enemies’ land; ver. 19, “O thou daughter,” dwelling securely and 
delicately in Egypt, that fruitful pleasant country, do not think this world will 
last always, but ° furnish thyself to go into captivity ;” instead of rich clothes, 
which will but tempt the enemy to strip thee, get plain and warm clothes; 
instead of fine shoes provide strong ones, and inure thyself to hardship, that 
thou mayest bear it the better. Note, It concerns us, among all our prepara- 
tions, to prepare for trouble; we Bere: for the entertainment of our friends, 
let us not neglect to provide for the entertainment of our enemies, nor among 
all our furniture omit furniture for captivity. The Bevptians must prepare to 
flee, for their cities shall be evacuated; Noph particularly shall be “ desolate, 
without an inhabitant,” so general shall the slaughter and the ceutivity be. 
‘There are some penalties which we say the king and the multitude are ex- 
empted from, but here even these are obnoxious. The multitude of No shall be 
punished ; it is called “populous No,” Nah. iii. 8. Though hand join in hand, 
yet they shall not espe SA nor can any think to go off in the crowd. Be they 
never so many, they shall find God will be too many for them. Their kings 
and all their petty princes shall fall, and their toe too, ch. xliii. 12, 13, their 
idols and their great men. Those which they call tutelar deities shall be no 

rotection to them. Pharaoh shall be brought down, and all those that trust 
ir him, yer. 25, particularly the Jews that came to sojourn in his country. 
trusting in him rather than in God. All these shall be delivered into the hand 
of the northern nations, ver. 24; into the hand not only of Nebuchadnezzar, that 
mighty potentate, but into the hand of his servants, according to the curse on 
Ham’s posterity, of which the Egyptians were, that they should be the servant 
of servants. These seek their lives, and into their hands they shall be delivered. 

5. An intimation is given that in process of time Egypt shall recover itself 

ain; ver. 26, “ Afterwards it shall be inhabited,” shall be 


ards. \ : Pevies again, 
whereas by this destruction it was almost dispeopled. Ezekiel foretells that 
this should be at the end of forty years, #ze. xxix. 13. See what changes the 


nations of the earth are subject to, how they are emptied and increased again; 
and let not nations that prosper be secure, nor those that for the present are 
under hatches despair. ; 

Secondly.~Here is comfort and peace spoken to the Israel of God, ver. 27, 28. 
Some understand it of those whom the king of Egypt had carried into captivity 
with Jehoahaz, but we read not of any that were carried captives with him; 
it may therefore refer rather to the panties in Babylon whom God had mercy 
in store for, or, more emg 5 to all the people of God, designed for their 
encouragement in the most difficult times, when the judgments of God are 
abroad among the nations. We had these words of comfort before, ch. 22%, 10,11. 
1. Let the wicked of the earth tremble, they have cause forit; “ But fear not 


magnitude and splendour, has for ages been in ruins, and indeed the 
ruins themselves have almost all Cae Lares Diodorus calculated 
the city at over seventeen English miles in circuit, but this may be 
a somewhat exaggerated estimate, 

xlvi. 20. The comparison of Egypt here to a heifer may very well 
be an allusion to the worship of the bull Apis. 

xlvi. 22, Like a'serpent which dare not emerge from the hollow 
tree in which it lurks, but hisses at those who bring their axes to 


Egypt 1s now like a very fair heifer or calf, ver. 20, , 
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thou, O my servant Jacob; and be not dismayed, O Israel.” And again, “ Feat 
thou not, O Jacob.” God would not have his people be a timorous people. 
2. The wicked of the earth shall be put away like dross, not to be looked after 
any more; but God's people, in order to their being saved, shall be found out 
and gathered, though they be afar off; shall be redeemed, though they be held 
fast in captivity, and shall return. 3. The wicked is like the troubled sea 
when it cannot rest, flee when none pursues; but Jacob being at home in God, 
shall be in rest and at ease, and none shall make him afraid; for what time he 
is afraid, he has a God to trust to. 4. The wicked, God beholds afar off; But 
wherever thou art, O Jacob, Iam with thee, a very present help. 5. A full 
end shall be made of the nations that oppress God’s Israel, as Egypt aud 
Babylon; but mercy shall be kept in store for the Israel of God. They ah ait be 
corrected, but not cast off, the correction shall be in measure, in respect of 
degree and continuance. Nations have their periods; the Jewish nation itself 
is come to an end as a nation; but the gospel church, God’s spiritual Israel, 
still continues, and will to the end of time. In that this promise is to have its 
full accomplishment, that though God correct it he will never make an end of it. 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 


This chapter reads the Philistines their doom, as the former read the Egyptians theirs; 
and by the same hand, that of Nebuchadnezzar. It is short, but terrible; and Tyre 
and Sidon, though they lay at some distance from them, come in sharers with them in 
the destruction here threatened. I. It is foretold that the forces of the northern 
crowns should come upon them, to their great terror, ver. 1—5. ~ II. That the war 
should zentinae long, and their endeavours to put an end to it should be in vain, 
ver. 6, 7. 


HE word of the Lorp that came to Jeremiah 
the prophet against the Philistines, before that 
Pharaoh smote Gaza. 2 Thus saith the Lorp; 
Behold, waters rise up out of the north, 
And shall be an overflowing flood, 
And shall overflow the land, and all that is therein; 
The city, and them that dwell therein : 
Then the men shall cry, 
And all the inhabitants of the land shall howl. [/orses, 
At the noise of the stamping of the hoofs of his strc ng 
At the rushing of his chariots, 
And at the rumbling of his wheels, 
The fathers shall not look back to ¢heir children 
For feebleness of hands ; 
Because of the day that cometh 
To spoil all the Philistines, 
And to cut off from Tyrus and Zidon 
Every helper that remaineth : 
For the Lorp will spoil the Philistines, 
The remnant of the country of Caphtor. 
Baldness is come upon Gaza; 
Ashkelon is cut off with the remnant of their valley 
How long wilt thou cut thyself ? 
O thou sword of the Lorn, 
How long will it be ere thou be quiet? put up thyself 
into thy scabbard, 
Rest, and be still. 
How can it be quiet, 
Seeing the Lorp hath given it a charge 
Against Ashkelon, and against the sea shore ? 
There hath he appointed it. 


. 
. 


WY 


ASHKELON, 


destroy its refuge, so shall the Egyptians proclaim their hostility and 
their fear, but equally in vain. 

xlvi, 25. Instead of “the multitude of No” we may and should 
read “ Amon of No,’’ Amon being an Egyptian deity, and No a city. 
The Amon meant is the Jupiter Ammon of the classics, and one of 
the chief gods of Egypt. ‘Ihe city of No was Thebes, one of the 
greatest and most magnificent of the cities on the Nile, and still an 
object of wonder, thongh reduced to ruins, In the Greek version 
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As the Egyptians had often proved false friends, so the Philistines had always 
been sworn enemies, to the Israel of God, and the more dangerous and vexatious 
for their being such near neighbours to them. They were pretty well humbled 
in David's time, but it seems they had got head again, and were a considerable 
people till Nebuchadnezzar cut them off with other their neighbours, which is 
the event here foretold. The date of this prophecy is observable; it was before 
Pharaoh smote Gaza. When this blow was given to Gaza by the ee Exypt 
is not certain; whether in his expedition against Carchemish, or in his return 
from thence, after he had slain Josiah, or when he afterwards came with design 
to relieve Jerusalem; but this is mentioned here to shew that this word of the 
Lord came to Jeremiah against the Philistines, when they were in their full 
strength and lustre, themselves and their cities in good condition, in no peril 
from any adversity, or evil occurrent, when no disturbance of their repose was 
foreseen by any human probabilities; yet then Jeremiah foretold their ruin 
which Pharaoh’s smiting Gaza soon after would be but an earnest of, and, as it 
were, the beginning of sorrows to that country. It is here foretold, 

First. That a foreign enemy, and a very formidable one, shall be brought upon 
them; “‘ Waters rise up out of the north,” ver. 2. Waters sometimes signify 
multitudes of people and nations, Rev, xvii. 15 ; sometimes great and threatening 
calamities, Ps. lxix. 1; these here signify both. They rise out of the north, 
whence fair weather used to come, and the wind that drives away rain; but 
now a terrible storm comes out of that cold climate. The Chaldean army shall 
overflow the land like a deluge. Probably this happened before the destruction 
of Jeru-alem, for it should seem that in Gedaliah’s time, which was just after, 
the army of the Chaldeans was quite withdrawn out of those parts. The 
country of the Philistines was but of small extent, so that it would soon be 
overwhelmed by so vast an army. 

Secondly. That they shall all be in a mighty fright and consternaticn upon it. 

The men shall have no heart to fight, but shall sit down and cry like children ; 
“All the inhabitants of the land shall howl,” so that nothing but lamentation 
shall be heard in all places. The occasion of the fright is elegantly described, 
ver. 3; before it comes to killing and slaying, the very stamping of the horses, 
and rattling of the chariots, when the enemy makes his approach, shall strike 
a terror upon the people, to that degree that parents in their fright shall seem 
void of natural aftection, for they “shall not look back to their children,” to 
“eho for their safety, or so much as to see what becomes of them. ‘Their 
1ands shall be so feeble, that they shall despair of carrying them off with them, 
and therefore they shall not care for seeing them, but Teste them fo take their 
lot; or they shall be in such a consternation that they shall quite forget even 
those pieces of themselves. Let none be over fond of their shildieas nor doat 
upon them, since such distress may come as that they may either wish they had 
none or forget that they have, and have no heart to look upon them. 

Thirdly. That the country of the Philistines shall be spoiled and laid waste, 
and the other countries adjoining to them, and in alliance with them. It is 
a day to spoil the Philistines, for the Lord will spoil them, ver. 4. Note, Those 
whom God will spoil must needs be spoiled, for if God be against them who 
ean be for them? ‘Tyre and Sidon were strong and wealthy cities, and they 
used to help the Philistines in a strait, but now they shall themselves be 
involved in the common ruin, and God will cut off from them every helper 
that remains. Note, Those that trust to help from creatures will find it cut 
off when they most need it, and will thereby be put into the utmost confusion. 
Who the “remnant of the country of Caphtor” were is uncertain, but we find 
that the Caphtorim were rear akin to the Philistines, Gen. x. 14, and probably 
when their own country was destroyed, such of them as remained came an 
settled with their kinsmen the Philistines, and were now spoiled with them. 
Some particular places are here named, Gaza and Askelon, ver. 5. Baldness is 
come upon them, the invaders have stripped them of all their ornaments, or 
they have made themselves bald in token of extreme grief; and they are cut off, 
with the other cities that were in the — or valley about them. The products 
of their fruitful valleys shall be spoiled, and made a prey of by the conquerors. 

Fourthly. That these calamities shall continue long. The prophet in the 
foresight of this, with his usual tenderness, asks them first, ver. 5, How long 
will you cut yourselves? as men in extreme sorrow and anguish do. O how 
tedious will the calamity be! not only eutting, but long cutting. But he turns 
from the effect to the cause; they cut themselves, for the sword of the Lord cuts 
them. And therefore, 1. He bespeaks that to be still; ver. 6, “ O thou sword 
of the Lord, how long wilt it be ere thou be quiet?” He begs it would put 
4 itself into the scahvard, would devour no more flesh, drink no more blood. 

his expresseth the prophet’s earnest desire to see an end of the war, looking 
with compassion as became a man, even upon the Philistines themselves, when 
their country was made desolate by the sword. Note, War is the sword of the 
Lord, with it he punisheth the crimes of his enemies, and pleads the cause of 
his own people. When war is once begun, it often lasts long; the sword.once 
drawn doth not quickly find the way into the scabbard again; nay, some when 
they draw the sword throw away the scabbard, for they delight in war. So 
deplorable are the desolations of war, that the blessing of peace cannot but be 
very desirable. O that swords might be beaten into ploughshares! 2. Yet he 
gives a satisfactory account of the continuance of the war, and stops the mouth 
of his own complaint; ver. 7, “ How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath given 
it a charge” against such and such places, particularly specified in its com- 
mission ? “there hath he appointed it.” Note, Ist. That the sword of war hath 
its charge from the Lord of hosts. Every bullet hath so; you call them blind 
bullets, but they are directed by an all-seeing God. The war itself is so: he 
saith to it, Go, and it goes; Come, and it comes; Do this, and it doth it; for he is 
commander-in-chief. 2nd. When the sword is drawn, we cannot expect it 
should be sheathed till it has fulfilled its charge. As the word of God, so his 
rod and his sword, shall accomplish that for which he sends them. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


Moab is next set to the bar before Jeremiah the prophet, whom God had constituted 
judge over the nations and kingdoms, from his mouth to receive its doom. Isaiah’s 
predictions concerning Moab had had their accomplishment; we had the predictions, 
Zsa. xv. and xvi., and the like, Am. ii. 1; and they were fulfilled when the Assyrians 
under Salmanasser invaded and distressed Moab. But this is a prophecy of the 
desolations of Moab by the Chaldeans, which were accomplished under Nebuzar- 
adan, about five years after he had destroyed Jerusalem. Here is, 1. The destruction 
foretold, that it should be great and general, should extend itself to all parts of the 
country, ver. 1—6, 8; and again, ver. 21—25, 34; that spoilers should come upon 
them, and force some to flee, ver. 9; should carry many into captivity, ver. 12, 46; 
that the enemy should come shortly, ver. 16; come swiftly and surprise them, 
ver. 40, 41; that he should make thorough work, ver. 10; and lay the country quite 
waste, though it was very strong, ver. 14, 15; that there should be no escaping, 
ver. 42, 45; that that should force them to quit their idols, ver. 13, 35; and put 
an end to all their joy, ver. 33, 34; their neighbours shall lament them, ver. 17—19; 
and the prophet himself doth, ver. 31, 36, &c. II. The causes of this destruction 
assigned ; it was sin that brought this ruin upon them, their pride and security, and 
carmal confidence, ver. 7, 11, 14, 29; and contempt of, and enmity to, God and his 
peopie, ver, 26, 27 30. III. A promise of the restoration of Moab ver. 47. 
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AGAINST Moab thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God 
Woe unto Nebo! for it is spoiled : [of Israel ; 
Kiriathaim is confounded and taken : 
Misgab is confounded and dismayed. 
2 There shall be no more praise of Moab : 
In Heshbon they have devised evil against it ; 
Come, and let us cut it off from being a nation. 
Also thou shalt be cut down, O Madmen ; 
The sword shall pursue thee. 
3 A voice of crying shad/ be from Horonaim, 
Spoiling and great destruction. 
4 Moab is destroyed ; 
Her little ones have caused a cry to be heard. 
5 For in the going up of Luhith 
Continual weeping shall go up; 
For in the going down of Horonaim 
The enemies have heard a cry of destruction. 
6 Flee, save your lives, 
And be like the heath in the wilderness. [treasures 
7 For because thou hast trusted in thy works and in thy 
Thou shalt also be taken : 
And Chemosh shall go forth into captivity 
With his priests and his princes together. 
8 And the spoiler shall come upon every city, 
Aud no city shall escape : 
The valley also shall perish, 
And the plain shall be destroyed, 
As the Lorp hath spoken. 
9 Give wings unto Moab, 
That it may flee and get away: . 
For the cities thereof shall be desolate, 
Without any to dwell therein. 
10 Cursed de he that doeth the work of the Lorn deceitfully, 
And cursed be he that keepeth back his sword from blood. 
11 Moab hath been at ease from his youth, 
And he hath settled on his lees, 
And hath not been emptied from vessel to vessel, 
Neither hath he gone into captivity : 
Therefore his taste remained in him, 
And his scent is not changed. 
12 Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lorn, 
That I will send unto him wanderers, that shall cause 
him to wander, 
And shall empty his vessels, and break their bottles. 
13 And Moab shall be ashamed of Chemosh, [fidence. 
As the house of Israel was ashamed of Beth-el their con 


We may observe in these verses, , 

First. The author of Moab’s destruction, It is the Lord of hosts, that has 
armies, all armies at his command, and the God of Israel, ver. 1, who will herein 
plead the cause of his Israel against a people that has always been vexatious to 
them, and will punish them now for the injuries done to Israel of old, though 
Israel was forbidden to meddle with them, Deu. ii. 9; therefore the destruction 
of Moab is called the work of the Lord, ver. 10, for it is he that pleads for Israel, 
and his work will exactly agree with his word, ver. 8. : 

Secondly. The instruments of it. Spoilers shall come, ver. 8, shall come with 
a sword, a sword that shall pursue them, ver. 2; “I will send unto him wan- 
derers,” (ver. 12,) such as come from afar, as if they were vagrants, or had 
missed their way, but they shall “cause him to wander.” They seem as wan- 
derers themselves, but they shall make the Moabites to be really wanderers, 
some to flee, and others to be carried into captivity. These destroyers stir up 
themselves to do execution; they have devised evil against Heshbon, one of the 
principal cities of Moab, and they aim at no less than the ruin of the kingdom ; 
“Come, and let us cut it off from being a nation,” ver.2. Nothing less will serve 
the turn of the invaders; they come not to plunder it, but to ruin it. The 
prophet in God’s name engageth them to make thorough work of it; ver. 10, 
“Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully.” This bloody work, 
this destroying work, though it goes against the grain with men of compassion, 
yet it is the work of the Lord, and must not be done by the halves. The Chal- 
deans have it in charge, by a secret instinct, (saith Mr. Gataker,) to destroy the 
Moabites, and therefore they must not spare, must not out of foolish pity keep 
back their sword from blood. ‘They would thereby bring a sword, and a curse 
with it, upon themselves, as Saul did by sparing the Amalekites, and Ahab b 
letting Benhadad go. Thy life shall go for his life. To this work is appli 
that general rule, given to all that are employed in any service for . 
“ Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully,” or negligently that 
pretends to do it, but doth it not to purpose; makes a show of serving God's 
glory, but is really serving his own ends, and carries on the work of the Lord 
no farther than will suit his own purposes; or that is slothful in business for 


it is called Diospolis, which means the city of Jupiter, that is, of 
Amon. 

xlvi. 26. After about forty years from the time of its subjection 
by Nebuchadnezzar, Egypt threw off the yoke of Babylon, and as- 
serted its freedom. 

xlvii. 1. The Philistines, from whom the whole land came to be 
ealled Pales'ine, inhabited the coast region to the south of the 
Phenivians. The exploit of Pharaoh here mentioned is nowhere 


Tov 


else recorded, but it was probably connected with the events referred 
to in the note on chap. xlvi. 2. The Pharaoh meutioned may, 
therefore, have been Pharach-Necho. 

xlvii. 2, 3. The “waters” in the first of these verses, and the 
army implied by the second, are the Babylonian invaders. 

xlvii. 4, 5. The Philistines were tl.e auxiliaries of 'l'yre and Sidon, 
and their overthrow would weaken those fumous cities. By Caphtor 
Crete is now gencrutly understood, though the ancients mostly 
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God, and takes neither care nor rare to do it as it should be done, Mal. i. 14. 
Let not such deceive themselves, for God will not thus be mocked. 

Thirdly. The woful instances and effects of this destruction. The cities shall 
be laid in ruins, they shall be spoiled, ver. 1, and cut down, ver. 2; they shall be 
desolate, ver. 9, “without any to dwell therein.” There shall be no inwpes to 
dwell in, or no people to dwell in them, or no safety and ease to those that 
would dwell in them. Every city shall be spoiled, and no city escape. The 
strongest city shall not be able to secure itself against the enemies’ power, nor 
shall the finest city be able to recommend itself to the enemies’ pity and favour. 
The country also shall be wasted, the valley shall perish, and the plain be 
destroyed, ver. 8. The corn and the flocks that used to cover the plains, and 
make the valleys rejoice, shall all be destroyed, eaten up, trodden down, or 
earried off. The most sacred persons shall not escape; the pha sh and people 
shall go together into captivity. Nay, Chemosh, the god they worship, who 
~ expect should protect them, shall share with them in the ruin, his temple 
shall be laid in ashes, and his image carried away with the rest of the spoil. 
Now the consequence of all this will be, 1, Great shame and confusion, 
Kiriathaim is confounded, and Misgab is so. They shall be ashamed of the 
mighty boasts nag have sometimes made of their cities. There shall be no 
more vaunting in Moab concerning Heshbon, so it might be read, ver. 2; they 
shall no more brag of the strength of that city, when the evil which is designed 
against it is brought upon it. Nor shall they any more boast of their gods, 
ver. 13, they shall be ashamed of Chemosh, ashamed of all the prayers they 
made, and all the confidence they re in the dunghill deity; as Israel was 
ashamed of Bethel, of the golden calf they had at Bethel, which they confided 
in as their protector, but were deceived in, for it was not able to save them 
from the Assyrians: nor shall Chemosh be able to save the Moabites from the 
Chaldeans. Note, Those that will not be convinced and made ashamed of the 
folly of their idolatry by the word of God, shall be convinced and made ashamed 
of it by the judgments of God, when they shall find by woful experience the 
utter inability of the gods they have served to do them any service. 2. There 
will be great sorrow. ‘There is a “ voice of crying” heard, ver. 3, and the cry 
of nothing but “spoiling and great destruction.” Alas! alas! “ Moab is de- 
stroyed,” ver. 4. The great ones having quitted the cities to shift for their 
own safety, even the “little ones have caused a cry to be heard,” the meaner 
sort of people, or the little children, the innocent, harmless ones, whose cries 
at such a time are the most piteous. Go up to the hills, go down to the valleys, 
and you meet with continual weeping, weeping with weeping, all are in tears, 
you light on none with dry eyes. Even the enemies have heard the cry, from 
whom it had been policy to conceal it, for ther will be animated and encouraged 
by it; but it is so great it cannot be hid. 3. There will be great hurry. They 
will cry to one another, Away, away, “flee, save your lives,” ver. 6, shift for 
your own safety, with all imaginable speed, though you escape as bare and 
naked as the heath, or grig, or dry shrub in the wilderness; think not of carry- 
ing away any thing you have, for it may cost you your life to attempt it, 
Mat. xxiv. 16—18. ‘Take shelter, though it be in a barren wilderness, ee 
may have your lives for a prey. The danger will come suddenly and swiftly, 
an therefore “give wings unto Moab,” ver. 9, that would be the greatest 
kindness you could do them; that is that they will call for; O that we had 
wings like a dove! For unless they had wings, and could fly, there will be no 
escaping. 

Fourthly. The sins for which God will now reckon with Moab, and which 
justify God in these severe proceedings against them. 1. It is because they 

ave been secure, and have trusted to their wealth and strength, in their works, 
and in their treasures, ver.7. ‘They had taken a great deal of pains to fortify 
their cities, and make large works about them, and to fill their exchequer, and 
private coffers; so that they thought themselves in as good a posture for war as 
any people could be, and that none durst invade them, and therefore set danger 
at detiance; they trusted in the abundance of their riches, and strengthened 
themselves in their wickedness, Ps. lii.7. Now-for this reason, that they may 
have a sensible conviction of the vanity and folly of their carnal confidences, 
God will send an enemy that shall master their works, and rifle their treasures. 
Note, We forfeit the comfort of that creature which we repose that confidence 
in that should be reposed in God only. The reed will break that is leaned 
upon. 2. It is because they haye not made a right ag rey of the days of 
their peace and prosperity, ver. 11. Ist. They had been long undisturbed ; “‘ Moab 
hath been at ease from his youth.” It was an ancient kingdom before Israel 
was, and had enjoyed great tranquillity, though a small country, and sur- 
rounded with potent neighbours. God's Israel was afflicted from their youth 
Ps. exxix. 1,2; but Moab at ease from his youth. He “hath not been emptied 
from vessel to vessel,” has not known any troublesome, weakening changes, 
but is as wine kept on the lees, and not racked or drawn off, by which it retains 
its strength and body. He has not been unsettled, nor any way made uneasy ; 
he has not pone into captivity, as Israel hath often done, and yet Moab is a 
wicked, idolatrous nation, and one of the confederates against God’s hidden 
ones, Ps. \xxxiii. 6. Note, There are many that persist in unrepented of 
iniquity, and yet enjoy uninterrupted prosperity. 2nd. They had been as 
leng corrupt and unreformed. “He hath settled on his lees,” he hath been 
secure and sensual in his prosperity, hath rested in it, and fetched all the 
strength and life of the soul from it, as the wine from the lees; “his taste 
remained in him, and his scent is not changed.” He is still the same, as bad as 
ever he was. Note, While bad people are as happy as they used to be in the 
world, it is no marvel if they are as bad as they used to be. They have no 
changes of their peace and prosperity, therefore fear not God; their hearts and 
lives are unchanged, Ps. ly. 19. 


14 How say ye, We are mighty 

And strong men for the war 

Moab is spoiled, and gone up owt of her cities, 
And his chosen young men are gone down to the slaughter, 
Saith the King, whose name és the Lorp of hosts, 
The calamity of Moab zs near to come, 

And his affliction hasteth fast. 

All ye that are about him, bemoan him ; 

And all ye that know his name, say, 

How is the strong staff broken, 

And the beautiful rod! 

Thou daughter that dost inhabit Dibon, 

Come down from thy glory, and sit in thirst ; 

for the spoiler of Moab shall come upon thee, 
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And he shall destroy thy strong holds 

O inhabitant of Aroer, 

Stand by the way, and espy ; 

Ask him that fleeth, and her that escapeth, 

And say, What is done ? 

Moab is confounded ; for it is broken down: 

Howl and cry ; 

Tell ye it in Arnon, that Moab is spoiled, 

And judgment is come upon the plain country ; 

Upon Holon, and upon Jahazah, and upon Mephaath, 

And upon Dibon, and upon Nebo, and upon Beth-dib- 
lathaim, [ Beth-meon, 

And upon Kiriathaim, and upon Beth-gamul, and upon 

And upon Kerioth, and upon Bozrah, 

And upon all the cities of the land of Moab, far or near 

The horn of Moab is cut off, 

And his arm is broken, saith the Lorp 

Make ye him drunken: 

For he magnified himself against the Lorp: 

Moab also shall wallow in his vomit, 

And he also shall be in derision. 

For was not Israel a derision unto thee ? 

Was he found among thieves ? 

For since thou spakest of him, thou skippedst for joy. 

O ye that dwell in Moab, 

Leave the cities, and dwell in the rock, 

And be like the dove 

That maketh her nest in the sides of the hole’s mouth. 

We have heard the pride of Moab, (he is exceeding proud) 

His loftiness, and his arrogancy, 

And his pride, and the haughtiness of his heart 

T know his wrath, saith the Lorp;. 

But zt shall not be so; 

His lies shall not so effect 7¢. 

Therefore will I howl for Moab, 

And I will ery out for all Moab ; 

Mine heart shall mourn for the men of Kir-heres. 

O vine of Sibmah, 

I will weep for thee with the weeping of Jazer: 

Thy plants are gone over the sea, 

They reach even to the sea of Jazer: [thy vintage 

The spoiler is fallen upon thy summer fruits and upon 

And joy and gladness is taken 

From the plentiful field, and from the land of Moab; 

And I have caused wine to fail from the winepresses : 

None shall tread with shouting ; 

Their shouting shail be no shouting. 

From the cry of Heshbon even unto Elealeh, 

And even unto Jahaz, have they uttered their voice, 

From Zoar even unto Horonaim, 

As an heifer of three years old : 

For the waters also of Nimrim shall be desolate. 

Moreover I will cause to cease in Moab, saith the Lorp, 

Him that offereth in the high places, 

And him that burneth incense to his gods. 

Therefore mine heart shall sound for Moab like pipes, 

And mine heart shall sound like pipes for the men of 
Kir-heres : 

Because the riches ¢hat he hath gotten are perished. 

For every head shail be bald, 

And every beard clipped : 

Upon all the hands shad/ be cuttings, 

And upon the loins sackcloth. [tops of Moab, 

There shall be \amentation generally upon all the house- 

And in the streets thereof: 
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supposed Cappadocia was meant. Gaza and Ashkelon were chief 
cities of the Philistines. 

xlviii. 1—9. The Moabites are said by Josephus to have been sub- 
dued by Nebuchadnezzar when he marched into Egypt. The cities 
mentioned in these verses were in Moab, and the positions of several 
of them are now well known. The word rendered “heath” in verse 6 
denotes some kind of shrub, most likely a juniper. Chemosh was 


the national deity of the Moabites. 


xlviii. 11—13. Moab had from the beginning been comparatively 
undisturbed, and therefore continued strong, like wine which had 
remained upon its lees, and not rendered insipid by frequent removal 
from one vessel to another. This was not to be much longer. 
Moab would be scattered, his cities depopulated, and his strongholds 
broken down; his very god Chemosh would no more be able to 
protect him than the golden calf of Jeroboam had been to defend 
Israel. 
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For I have broken Moab 
Like a vessel wherein zs no pleasure, saith the Lorp. 
89 They shall howl, saying, How is it broken down! 
How hath Moab turned the back with shame! 
So shall Moab be a derision 
And a dismaying to all them about him. 
40 For thus saith the Lorp ; 
Behold, he shall fly as an eagle, 
And shall spread his wings over Moab. 
41 Kerioth is taken, and the strong holds are surprised, 
And the mighty men’s hearts in Moab at that day shall be 
As the heart of a woman in her pangs. 
42 And Moab shall be destroyed from being a people, 
Because he hath magnified Aimsedf against the Lorp. 
43 Fear, and the pit, and the snare, shad/ be upon thee, 
O inhabitant of Moab, saith the Lorp 
44 He that fleeth from the fear shall fall into the pit; 
And he that getteth up out of the pit shall be taken in 
For I will bring upon it, even upon Moab, _ [the snare: 
The year of their visitation, saith the Lorp. 
45 They that fled 
Stood under the shadow of Heshbon because of the force: 
But a fire shall come forth out of Heshbon, 
And a flame from the midst of Sihon, 
And shall devour the corner of Moab, 
And the crown of the head of the tumultuous ones. 
46 Woe be unto thee, O Moab! 
The people of Chemosh perisheth : 
For thy sons are taken captives, 
And thy daughters captives 
47 Yet will I bring again the captivity of Moab 
In the latter days, saith the Lorp 
Thus far 7s the judgment of Moab. 


The destruction is here farther prophesied of very largely, and with a great 
sopiousness and variety of expression; and very pathetically and in moving 
anguage, designed not only to awaken them by a national repentance and 
reformation to prevent the trouble, or by a personal repentance and reformation 
to prepare for it, but to affect us with the calamitous state of human life, which 
is fiable to such lamentable occurrences; and with the power of God’s anger, 
and the terror of his judgments, when he comes forth to contend with a pro- 
voking people. In reading this long roll of threatenings, and meditating the 
terror of them, it will be of more use to us to keep this in our eye, and to get 
our hearts thereby possessed with a holy awe of God, and of his wrath, than to 
inquire critically into all the lively figures and metaphors here used. 

irst. It is a surprising destruction, and very sudden that is here threatened. 
They were very secure, thought themselves strong for war, and able to deal 
with the most powerful enemy, ver. 14; and yet the calamity is near, and he is 
not able to keep it off, nor so much as to keep the enemy long in parley, for the 
affliction hastens fast, ver. 16, and will soon come to acrisis. The enemy shall 
fly as an eagle, so swiftly, so strongly shall he come, ver. 40, as an eagle flies 
upon his prey; and he shall spread his wings, the wings of his army, over Moab; 
he shall surround it that none may escape. ‘The strongholds of Moab are taken 
by surprise, ver. 41, so that all their strength stood them in no stead ; and this 
made the hearts even of their mighty men to fail, for Hhey had not time to recol- 
lect the considerations that might have animated them. It requires a more than 
ordinary degree of courage not to be afraid of sudden fear. 

Secondly. It is an utter destruction, and such as lays Moab all in ruins. 
“Moab is spoiled,” ver. 15; quite spoiled, is confounded and broken down, 
ver. 20. Their cities are laid in ashes, or seized by the enemy, so that they are 
forced to quit them, ver. 15. Divers cities are here named, upon which judg- 
ment is come, and the list concludes with an et cetera,—‘ and such like ;’ what 
need he mention more particulars, when it comes upon all the cities of Moab 
in general, far and near? ver. 21—24. Note, When iniquity is universal, we 
have reason to expect that calaetty should be so too. The kingdom is deprived 
of its dignity and authority, “the horn of Moab is cut off;” of its strength and 
power, both offensive and defensive: “his arm is broken,” that he can neither give 
a blow, nor save a blow, ver. 25. Is the youth of the kingdom the strength and 
beauty of it? “ His chosen young men are gone down to the slaughter,” ver. 15; 
They went down to the battle, promising themselves that they should return 
victorious, but God told them they went down to the slaughter; so sure are 
they to fall against whom God fights. In a word, ‘“‘ Moab shall be destroyed 
from being a people,” ver. 42. Those that are enemies to God’s people will soon 
be made no people. d 

Thirdly. tt is a lamentable destruction; it will be just matter of mourning, 
and will turn joy into heaviness. 

1. The prophet that foretells it doth himself lament it; and mourns at the 
very foresight of it, from a principle of compassion to his fellow-creatures, and 
eoncern for the human nature. The prophet will himself “howl for Moab,” 
his very heart shall mourn for them, ver. 31; he will weep for the vine of 
Sibmah, ver. 32; his heart shall “sound like pipes” for Moab, ver. 36. Though 
the destruction of Moab would prove him a true prophet, yet he could not 
think of it without trouble. The ruin of sinners is no pleasure to God; and, 
therefore, should be a pain to us; even those that give warning of it should lay 
it to heart. These passages, and many others in this chapter, are much the 
same with what Isaiah had used in his prophecies against Moab, Jsa. xv. and 
xvi.; for though there was a long distance of time between that prophecy and 


xlviii. 16. It is supposed that this prophecy was fulfilled about 
twenty-three years after it was received by Jeremiah. 

xlviii. 18—24. Here we have a second enumeration of places in 
Moab, including some not previously named, Dibon was well sup- 
plied with water; hence the summons to come into a condition 
of thirst. Several of the localities mentioned in this chapter 
are also mentioned in the famous Moabite inscription of King 
Mesha. (See 2 Kings iii. 4) 
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this, yet they were both dictated by one and the same Spirit; and it becomes 
God’s prophets to speak the language of those that went before them. It is no 
plagiarism sometimes to make use of old expressions, provided it be with new 
affections and applications. 

2. The Moabites themselves shall lament ; it will be the greatest mortification 
and grief imaginable to them. Those that sat in glory, in the midst of wealth, 
and mirth, and all manner of pleasure, shall sit in thirst, in a dry and thirsty 
land, where no water, no comfort is, ver. 18. It is time to sit in thirst, and 
inure themselves to andahip, when the spoiler is come, that will strip them of 
all, and emptythem. The Moabites in the remote corners of the country, that 
are farthest from the danger, will be inquisitive how the matter goes, what 
news from the army, will ask every one that escapeth, “ What is done ?” ver. 19, 
And when they are told that all is gone, that the invader is the conqueror, 
they will howl and cry in bitterness and anguish of spirit, ver. 20. They will 
abandon themselves to solitude to lament the desolations of their country, 
they will leave the cities that used to be full of mirth, and dwell in the tock, 
where they may have their fill of melancholy. They shall no more be singing 
birds, but mourning birds, like the dove, ver. 28; the doves of the ralleun 
Eze. vii. 16. Those that give up themselves to mirth, let them know that God 
can soon change their note. Their sorrow shall be so very extreme, that they 
shall make themselves bald, and cut themselves, ver. 37; which were expressions 
of a desperate grief, such as tempted men to be even their own destroyers. 
Job indeed rent his mantle, and shaved his head, but he did not cut himself. 
When the flood of passion riseth never so high, wisdom and grace must set 
bounds to it, set banks to it, to restrain it from such barbarities. ‘The sorrow 
shall be universal; ver. 38, “there shall be a general lamentation upon all the 
housetops of Moab,” where they worshipped their idols, to whom on shall in 
vain bemoan themselves; and in all the streets where they conversed with one 
another, for they shall be free in communicating their griefs and fears, and in 
propagating them, for they see all lost: “I have broken Moab like a vessel 
wherein is no plosenres: which shall not be regarded, and cannot be pieced 
again. That which Moab used to rejoice in was their pleasant fruits, and the 
abundance of their rich wines. The delights of sense were all the matter of 
their joy. Take away these, destroy their gardens and vineyards, and you 
make all their mirth to cease, Hos. il, 11, 12. There is great weeping when 
their plants are transplanted, are “gone over the sea,” ver. 32; are carried into 
other countries to be planted there; “ ‘The spoiler is fallen upon thy summer 
fruits, and upon thy vintage;” and that is it that makes the cry of Heshbon to 
reach even to Elealeh, ver. 34.. Take joy and gladness from the plentiful field, 
and you take it from the land of Moab, ver. 33.. If the wine fail from the 
winepresses, that used to be trodden with acclamations of joy, all their gladness 
is cut off, ‘Take away that shouting, and there shall be no shouting. Note, 
Those who make the delights of sense their chief joy, their exceeding joy, since 
those are things they may easily be deprived of in a little time, subject them- 
selves to the tyranny of the greatest grief; whereas they that rejoice in God 
may do that even when the fig-tree doth not blossom, and there is no fruit in the 
vine. These Moabites lost not only their wine, but their water too, even “the 
waters of Nimrim shall be desolate,” ver. 34; and, therefore, their grief grew 
extravagantly loud and noisy, and their lamentations were heard in all places 
like the lowing of a heifer of three years old. ‘The expressions here are bor- 
rowed from usa. xv. 5, 6. 

3. All their peighhonre are called to mourn with them, and to condole their 
ruin; ver. 17, *‘ All ye that are about him, bemoan him.” Let him have that 
allay to his grief, let him see himself pitied by the adjoinin Nay, 
let those at a distance, that do but know his name, and have heard of his fame, 
take notice of his fall, and say, “ How is the strong staff broken,” whose 
strength was the terror of its enemies; “and the beautiful rod,” whose beauty 
was the pride of its friends. Let the nations take notice of this, and receive 
instruction. Let none be puffed up with, or put confidence in, their strength or 
beauty, for neither will be a security against the judgments of God. 

Fourthly. It is a shameful destruction, and such as shall expose them to con- 
tempt. Moab is made drunk, ver. 26; and he that is made drunk is made vile. 
He shall wallow in his vomit, and become an odious spectacle, and shall justly 
be in derision. Let the Moabites be intoxicated with the cup of God’s wrath, 
until they stagger and fall, and be brought to their wits’ end, and make them- 
selves ridiculous by the wildness not only of their passions, but of their 
counsels. And again, ver. 39, Moab shall be a derision, and a dismaying to all 
about him ; they shall laugh at the fall of the pomp and power he was so proud 
of. Note, They that are haughty are preparing reproach and ignominy for 
themselves. ‘ 

Fifthly, It is the destruction of that which is dear to them, not only of their 
summer fruits and their vintage, but of their wealth; ver. 36, “ The riches tha 
he hath gotten are perished ;” though he thought he had laid them up very safe, 
and promised himself a long enjoyment of them, yet they are gone. Note, The 
money that is hoarded in the chest is as liable to perish as the summer fruits 
that lie exposed in the open fields. Riches are shedding things, and, like dust 
as they are, slip through our fingers then when we are in most care to hold 
them fast, and gripe them hard. Yet this is not the worst neither: even those 
whose religion was false and foolish, were fond of it above any thing, and such 
as it was, would not part with it; and, therefore, though it was really a promise, 
yet to them it was a threatening, (ver. 35,) that God will “ cause to cease him 
that offereth in the high places! tor the agh places shall be destroyed, and the 
fields of offerings shall be laid waste; and the priests themselves, that burnt 
incense to their gods, shall be slain or carried into captivity, ver. 7. Note, It is 
only the true religion, and the worship and service of the true God, that will 
stand us in stead in a day of trouble. 

Goreme | It is a just and righteous destruction, and that which they have 
deserved and brought upon themselves by sin. 

1. The sin which they had been most notoriously guilty of, and for which 
God now reckoned with them, was pride. It is mentioned six times, ver. 29. 
We have all heard of the pride of Moab; his neighbours took notice of it, it 
has testified to his face, as Israel’s did; he is exceedingly proud, and grows 
worse and worse. Observe his loftiness, his arrogancy, his pride, his haughtiness; 
the multiplying of words to the same purpose intimates in how many instances 
he discovered his pride, and how offensive it was both to God and man. It was 
charged upon them, J/sa. xvi. 6; but here it is expressed more largely than 
there. Since then they had been under humbling providences, and yet were 
unhumbled; nay, they grew more arrogant and haughty, which plainly marked 
them for that utter destruction which pride is the forerunner of. Two instances 
are here given of the pride of Moab: Ist. He had carried it insolently towards 
God. He must be brought down with shame, ver. 26; for he hath “magnified 
himself against the Lord ;” and again, ver, 42, he shall be “ destroyed from being 
a peor for this very reason. he Moabites preferred Chemosh before 
Jehovah, and thought themselves a match for the God of Israel, whom they set 
at defiance. 2nd. He had carried it scornfully towards Israel, particularly in 
their late troubles; therefore Moab shall fall into the same troubles, into the 
same hands, and be a derision, for Israel was a derision to him, ver. 26, 27. The 
generality of the Moanites, when they heard of the calamities and desolations 
of their neighbours the Jews, instead of lamenting them, rejoiced in them, as if 


countries. 


x]viii. 25. The horn is a symbol of power and glory, and the arm 
a symbol of strength. Moab was to be altogether abased. 
xlviii. 27. The Moabites, in their security, ridiculed the Israelites 
in their trouble, and when possible added injury to insult. _ ; 
xlviii. 28. A few miles from the site of Heshbon there are nu- 
merous artificial caverns in perpendicular cliffs, some of them con-+ 
taining chambers, &c., to sleep in. ‘To fastnesses like these would 


the Moabites resort, like the pigeons which so commonly fiequent 


aa 
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they had been thieves taken in the act of robbing. As often as they spoke of 
them they skipped for joy, Many in such a ease entertain in their minds a 
secret pleasure at the fall of those they had a dislike to, who yet have so much 
discretion as to conceal it, it is so invidious a thing; but the Moabites indus- 
triously proclaimed their joy, and avowed the enmity they had to Israel, 
triumphing over every Israelite they met with in distress, and laughing at him; 
which was as inhuman as it was impious, and an impudent affront both to men, 
whose nature they were of, and to God whose name they were called by. Note, 
Those that deride others in distress, will justly and certainly, sooner or later 
come into distress themselves, and be had in derision. ‘Those that are glad 
at calamities, especially the calamities of God’s church, shall not long go 
unpunished. , 

2. Besides this, they had been guilty of malice against God’s people, and 
treachery in their dealings with them, ver. 30, ey made a jest of the deso- 
lations of Judah and Jerusalem, and pretended when they laughed at them, it 
was but in sport, and to make themselves merry; but, saith God, “1 know his 
wrath,” I know it comes from the old enmity he hath to the seed of Abraham, 
and the worshippers of the true God. I know he thinks these calamities of the 
Jewish nation will end in their utter extirpation. He now tells the Chaldeans 
what ill people the Jews are, and irritates them against them; but it shall not 
be so as he expects, “ his lies shall not so effect it.” The nation, whose fall they 
triumph in, shall recover itself. Some read it, ‘1 know his rage, is it not so?’ (is 
he not very furious against the people of God?) ‘and his lies I know also, do 
they not do so? Dothey not belie them?’ Note, All the fury and all the false- 
hood of the church’s enemies is perfectly known to God, whatever the pretences 
are with which they think to cover it, Zsa, xxxvii. 28. 

Seventhly. It is a complicated destruction, and by one instance after another 
will at length be completed; for those that make their escape from one judg- 
ment shall perish by another; “Fear, and the pit, and the snare shall be upon 
them,” ver. 43. There shall be fear to drive them into the pit, and a snare to hold 
them fast in it when they are in it; so that they shall neither escape from 
the destruction nor escape out of it. What was said of sinners in general 
Isa, xxiv. 17, 18, that they who flee from the fear shall fall into the pit, and 
they who come up out of the pit shall be taken in the snare, is here particularly 
foretold concerning the sinners of Moab, ver. 44; for it is the year of their 
visitation, when God comes to reckon with them, and will be known by the 
judgments which he executeth, for he is “the King whose name is the Lord 
of hosts,” ver. 15; he is not only the King that has authority to give judgment, 
but he is the Lord of hosts, that is able to do what he has determined. The 
figurative expressions used, ver. 44, are explained in one instance, ver. 45. Those 
that fled out of the villages for fear of the enemy’s forces, put themselves “ under 
the shadow of Heshbon,” stood there, and supposed they stood safe, as now 
armies sometimes retire under the cannon of a fortified city, and it is their 
protection; but here they should be disappointed, for when they flee out of the 
pit the fall into the snare. Heshbon, which they thought would have sheltered 
them, devours them, as Moses had foretold long since, Num. xxi. 28. fire is 
gone out of Heshbon, and a flame from the city of Sihon,” and devours those 
that come from all the corners of Moab, and fastens upon the crown of the 
head of the tumultuous, noisy ones; or of the revellers, or children of noise; 
not meant of the rude, clamorous multitude, but of the great men that bluster, 
and hector, and make a noise. The judgments of God shall light on them. 
Shall we hear the conclusion of this whole matter? We have it, ver. 46, “ Woe 
be unto thee, O Moab,” thou art undone; the people that worship Chemosh 
perisheth, and is gone; farewell Moab. The sons and daughters, the hopes of 
the next generation, are gone into captivity after the Jews, whose calamities 
they rejoiced in. : 

Eighthly. Yet it is not a perpetual destruction. The chapter concludes with 
ashort promise of their return out of captivity in the latter days. God, that 
brings them into captivity, will bring again their captivity, ver. 47. ‘Thus ten- 
derly does God deal with Moabites, much more with his own people; even 
with Moabites he will not contend for ever, nor be always wroth. When Israel 
returned, Moab did; and perhaps the prophecy was intended suuetly for the 
encouragement of God’s people, to hope for that salvation which even Moabites 
shall share in. Yet it looks farther to gospel times, (the Jews themselves refer 
it to the days of the Messias,) then the captivity of the Gentiles, under the yoke 
of sin and Satan, shall be brought back by Divine grace, which shall make them 
free, free indeed. ‘his prophecy concerning Moab is long, but here it ends; it 
ends comfortably, “ Thus far is the judgment of Moab.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


The cup of trembling still goes round, and the nations must all drink of it according to 
the instruction given to Jeremiah, ch. xxv. 15. This chapter puts it into the hands, 
I. Of the Ammonites, ver. 1—6. II. Of the Edomites, ver. 7—22, III. Of the 
Syrians, ver. 23—27. IV. Of the Kedarenes, and the kingdoms of Hazor, ver. 28—33. 
V. Of the Elamites, ver, 34—39. When Israel was scarcely saved, where shall all 
these appear? 


ONCERNING the Ammonites, thus saith the Lorp ; 

Hath Israel no sons ? 

Hath he no heir? 

When ¢hen doth their king inherit Gad, 

And his people dwell in his cities ? 

Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lorp 

That I will cause an alarm of war to be heard 

In Rabbah of the Ammonites ; 

And it shall be a desolate heap, 

And her daughters shall be burned with fire : 

Then shall Israel be heir unto them that were his heirs, 
saith the Lorp. 

Howl, O Heshbon, for Ai is spoiled : 

Cry, ye daughters of Rabbah, 

Gird you with sackcloth ; 

Lament, and run to and fro by the hedges; 

For their king shall go into captivity, 

And his priests and his princes together 


such places. Dr. Tristram, speaking of the vast numbers of rock 
pigeons, says, “Above all, they people the recesses of the cliffs 
which shut in the Arnon and the Zerka in the land of Moab, as they 
did in the time of Jeremiah,” ‘ 

xlviii, 30. Dr. Henderson renders this verse, “I know, saith 
Jehovah, his indignation, and the falsehood of his pretensions, the 
falsehood which he practises.” This, although not very literal, comes 


nearer to the sense of the original than the authorised version does. 


JEREMIAH XLUIX. 


B.C. 600. 


4 Wherefore gloriest thou in the valleys, 

Thy flowing valley, O backsliding daughter ¢ 
That trusted in her treasures, saying, 

Who shall come unto me ? 

Behold, I will bring a fear upon thee, 

Saith the Lord Gop of hosts, 

From all those that be about thee ; 

And ye shall be driven out every man right forth ; 
And none shall gather up him that wandereth. 
And afterward I will bring again the captivity 
Of the children of- Ammon, saith the Lorp. 


The Ammonites were next both in kindred and in neighbourhood to the 

Moabites, and therefore are next set tothe bar. Their country joined to that 
of the two tribes and a half on the other side Jordan, and was but an ill neigh- 
bour; however, being a neighbour, they shall have a share in these circular 
predictions. 
First. An action is here brought in God’s name against the Ammonites for an 
illegal encroachment upon the rightful possessions of the tribe of Gad, that lay 
next them, ver.1. A writ of inquiry is brought to discover what title they had 
to those territories which, upon the carrying away of the Gileadites by the king 
of Assyria, (2 Kin. xv. 29; 1 Chr. v. 26,) were left almost dispeopled, at least un- 
guarded, and an easy prey to the next invader. What! doth it escheat ob defectum 
sanguinis ?—‘ for want of an heir?’ “ Hath Israel no sons? hath he no heir?” 
Are there no Gadites left to whom the right of inheritance belongs? Or if 
there were not, are there no Israelites, none left of Judah that is nearer akin to 
them than youare? Why then doth their king, as if he were entitled to the 
forfeited estates, or Milcom their idol, as if he had the disposal of it to his 
worshippers, “ inherit Gad, and his people dwell in the cities” which fell by lot 
to that tribe of God’s people? Nay, there were sons and heirs of their own 
body, en ventre de sa mere,—' in their mothers’ wombs,’ and the Ammonites, to 
prevent their claim, most barbarously murdered them; Am. i. 13, “ They ripped 
up the women with child, of Gilead, that they might enlarge their border 3” that 
having seized it, none might rise up hereafter to recover it from them. Thus 
they “ magnified themselves against their border,” and boasted it was their own, 
Zeph. ii. 8. Note, Though among men might often prevails against right, yet 
that might shall be controlled by the Almighty, who sits in the throne Judging 
right ; and those will find themselves tate kee who think every thing their own 
that they can lay their hands on, or which none yet appears to lay claim to. As 
there is justice owing to owners, so alse to their heirs, when they are dead, 
whom it is a great sin to defrand, though they either know not their right or 
know not how to come at it. ‘This shall be reckoned for particularly when 
injuries of this kind are done to God’s people. 

Secondly. Judgment is here given against them for this violence. 

1. Terrors shall come upon them. God will “cause an alarm of war to pe 
heard,” even in Rabbah, their capital city, and a very strong one, ver. 2. The 
Lord God of hosts, that has all armies at his command, will bring a fear upon 
them from all that be about them, ver. 5. Note, God has many ways to terrify 
those that have been a terror to his people. 

2. Their cities shall be laid in ruins. Rabbab, the mother city, shall be a 
desolate heap; and her daughters, the other cities that have a dependence upon 
her, and receive law from her as daughters, shall be burnt with fire; so that 
the inhabitants shall be forced to quit them, and they shall ery, and gird them- 
selves with sackcloth, as having lost all they have, and not knowiug whither to 
betake themselves. 

3. Their country, which they were so proud of, shall be wasted: ver. 4, 
“ Wherefore gloriest thou in the valleys,” and trustest in thy treasures, “O 
backsliding daughter?” They are charged with backsliding, or turning away 
from God and from his worship, for they were the posterity of righteous Lot. 
It is true they had never been so in covenant with God as Heh was; yet all 
idolaters may be called backsliders, for the worship of the true God was prior 
to that of false gods. They were untoward and refractory, so some read it: 
and when they had forsaken their God they gloried in their valleys, particu- 
larly one that was called the flowing valley, because it flowed with all good 
things. These they had violently taken away from Israel, and gions in it 
when they had done so, They gloried in the strength of their valleys, so sur- 
rounded with mountains, that they were inaccessible; gloried in the products 
of them, gloried in the treasures they got together out of them, saying, “ Who 
shall come unto me?” While they bathed themselves in the pleasures of their 
country, they flattered themselves with a conceit that they should never be 
disturbed in the enjoyment of them. ‘To-morrow shall be as this or there- 
fore they set God and his judgments at defiance, ees are proud, voluptuous. 
and secure; but wherefore dost thou do so? Note, Those who backslide, an 
turn away from God, have little reason either to take a complacency or to put 
a confidence in any worldly enjoyments whatsoever, Hos. ix. 1. 

4. Their people, from the least to the greatest, shall be forced out of the 
country. Some shall flee to seek for shelter, others shall be carried into cap- 
tivity,so that their land shall be quite evacuated. Their king and his princes 
nay, and Milcom their god, and his priests, shall go into captivity, ver. 3, an 
every man shall be driven out right forth, shall take the next way, and make 
the best of it in his flight, ver. 5, forgetting the valleys, the flowing valleys, 
which now fail them. And, to complete their misery, none shall gather up him 
that wandereth, none shall open their doors to them, as Jael to Sisera, to enter- 
tain them; and those that flee shall be so much in care to secure themselves, 
that they shall not take notice of others, no, not of those that are nearest to 
them, that wander, and are at a loss which way to go, as eh. xlvii. 3. 

5. Then the country of the Ammonites shall fall into the hands of the remain- 
ing Israelites; ver. 2, ‘ Then shall Israel be heir to them that were his heirs,” 
shall possess himself of their land who had possessed themselves of his, by way of 
reprisal, Note, The equity of Divine providence is to be acknowledged whan 
the losses of the injited are recompensed out of the unjust gains of the inju- 
rious. Though the enemies of God’s Israel may make a prey of them for a 
while, the tables will shortly be turned. 

Thirdly. Yet there is a ve given them of mercy hereafter, ver. 6, as 
before to Moab. The day will come when the captivity of the children ot 
ree ae will be brought again; for so it is in human affairs, the wheel goes 
round. 


7 Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lorp of hosts: 
7s wisdom no more in Teman ? 
Is counsel perished from the prudent ? 


or 


6 


xlviii. 42. The fall of Moab as an independent nation is well 
known, and the fulness of woe predicted in this and the corre- 
sponding portions of Isaiah has long since come upon it. Repeated 
invasions, ending in permanent foreign occupation, and the elimina- 
tion of the national element, have brought it to its actual condition, 
as a country half desolate, covered with ruins, and scarcely safe to 
traverse. 

xlviii. 45. By Sihon here Heshbon, the city where Sihon ruled, 
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Is their wisdom vanished ? 
8 Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, O inhabitants of Dedan ; 
For I will bring the calamity of Esau upon him, 
The time ¢hat I will visit him. 
9 If grapegatherers come to thee, 
Would they not leave some gleaning grapes ? 
If thieves by night, they will destroy till they have 

10 But I have made Esau bare, [enough. 

I have uncovered his secret places, 
And he shall not be able to hide himself: 
His seed is spoiled, and his brethren, and his neighbours, 
And he ts not. 

11 Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve ¢hem alive ; 
And let thy widows trust in me. 

12 For thus saith the Lorp ; [evp 
Behold, they whose judgment was not to drink of the 
Have assuredly drunken ; 

And art thou he ¢hat shall altogether go unpunished ? 
Thou shalt not go unpunished, 
But thou shalt surely drink of 77. 
13 For I have sworn by myself, saith the Lorp. 
That Bozrah shall become a desolation, 
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A reproach, a waste, and a curse ; 
And all the cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes. 
14 I have heard a rumour from the Lorp, 
And an ambassador is sent unto the heathen, saying, 
Gather ye together, and come against her, 
And rise up to the battle. 
15 For, lo, I will make thee small among the heathen, 
And despised among men. 
16 ‘Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, 
And the pride of thine heart, O thou that dwellest in 
the clefts of the rock, 
That holdest the height of the hill: [eagle, 
Though thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the 
I will bring thee down from thence, saith the Lorp. 
17 Also Edom shall be a desolation : 
Every one that goeth by it shall be astonished, 
And shall hiss at all the plagues thereof. 
18 As in the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah 
And the neighbour céties thereof, saith the Lorp, 
No man shall abide there, 
Neither shall a son of man dwell in it 
1) Behold, he shall come up 
Like a lion from the swelling of Jordan 
Against the habitation of the strong : 
But I will suddenly make him run away from her: 
And who és a chosen man, that 1 may appoint over her ? 


must be understood, The corner of the beard is meant by “corner,” 
and signifies the extremities of the land. The crown of the head, in 
similar manner, signifies the more elevated portions of it. 

xlviii. 46, 47. “ The people of Chemosh’’ are the Moabites, who 
worshipped Chemosh. ‘he period intended by the last verse is 
uncertain. 


xlix. 1. The Ammonites lived on the east ‘of the Jordan, to the 


north of Moab, The tribe of Gad was subject to Ammonite incur 
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For who 7s like me? and who will appoitit me the time ? 
And who ¢s that shepherd that will stand before me ? 
20 Therefore hear the counsel of the Lorn, 
That he hath taken against Edom ; 
And his purposes, that he hath purposed against the 
inhabitants of Teman: 
Surely the least of the flock shall draw them out: 
Surely he shall make their habitations desolate with them. 
21 The earth is moved at the noise of their fall, 
At the cry the noise thereof was heard in the Red sea. 
Behold, he shall come up and fly as the eagle, 
And spread his wings over Bozrah: [Edom be 
And at that day shall the heart of the mighty men of 
As the heart of a woman in her pangs. 


22 


The Edomites come next to receive their doom from God by the month of 
Jeremiah. ‘They also were old enemies to the Israel of God, but their day will 
come to be reckoned with, and it is now at hand; and is foretold, not only for 
warning to them, but for comfort to the Israel of God, whose afflictions were 
very much aggravated by their triumphs over them, and joy in their calamity, 
Ps. exxxvii. 7. Many of the expressions used in this prophecy concerning 
Edom are borrowed from the prophecy ef Obadiah, which is concerning Edom; 
for, allthe prophets being inspired by one and the same Spirit, there must needs 
hee a wea harmony and agreement in their predictions. Now here it is 

oretol¢ 

First. That the country of Edom shall be wasted and made desolate; that 
the calamity of Esau should be brought upon him, the calamity he has deserved 
and God has long designed him, for his old sins, ver. 8. The time is at han 
when God will visit him, and call him to an account; and then they shall tlee 
from the sword, turn back from the battle, and dwell deep in some close caverns 
where they shall hide themselves. All med have shall be carried off by the 
conqueror. Whereas grape-gatherers will leave some gleanings, and even 
thieves know when they have enough, and will destroy no farther, they that 
destroy them shall never be satiated; ver. 9, 10, they shall make Esau quite 
bare, shall strip the Edomites of all they have, shall tind out ways and means 
to come at their most hidden treasure, shall discover even the secret places 
where they thought to secure their wealth, and rifle them; so that they shall 
none of them save their wealth, no, nor save themselves or their children, that 
might be concealed in a little room ; “ He shall not be able to hide himself,” and 
his seed, too, is spoiled. His brethren the Moabites, and his neighbours the 
Philistines, whom he might have expected succours from, or at least shelter 
with, are spoiled as well as he, and disabled to do him any service. And he is 
not, or, there is not he, there 1s none to him, none left him that may say what 
follows, ver. 11, “ Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive.” 
When they are flying or dying, there shall be none left; no relation, no friend, 
no, not so much as any parish officers, to take care of their wives and children 
that they leave Serer Edom is not, he is cut off and gone; nor is there any 
to say, Leave me thine orphans. If the master of a family be cut off, or forced 
away, it is some comfort if he have a friend to leave his aes with whom he 
can confide in; but they shall have none such, for they shall all be involved in 
the same calamity. The Chaldee makes these to be the words of God to his 
people, distinguishing them from the Edomites in this calamity ; and they read 
it, ‘ But you, O house of Israel, you shall not leave your orphans; I will secure 
them, and let your widows rest on my word ;’ whatever becomes of the widows 
and fatherless of the Edomites, I will take care of yours. Note, It is unspeak- 
able comfort to the people of God when they are dying, that they may leave 
their surviving relations with God, may in faith commit them to him, and 
encourage them to trust in him; and, though they cannot promise themselves 
great things in the world for them, yet they may hope that he will preserve them 
alive, always provided that they trust in him. Let the Edomites, for their 
part, count upon no other but to be made a desolation and a reproach, for the 
decree is gone forth, God hath sworn it_by himself, ver. 13, that their city shall 
be wasted; nay, they shall be perpetual wastes, they shall be made mean and 
despicable. They had made a mighty figure, but God will make them “small 
among the heathen;” and they that despised God’s people shall themselves be 
“despised among men,” ver. 15; Obad.2. Nay, they shall be made monstrous, 
and even a prodigy, ver. 17; Edom shall be such a desolation, that every une 
that goes by small be astonished; nay, worse yet, they shall be made a terror. 
Edom shall be made like Sodom and Gomorrah, none shall care for coming 
near the ruins of it; “no man shall abide there,” ver. 18, such a frightful place 
shall it be made. 

Secondly. That the instruments of this destruction should be very resolute 
and formidable. They have their commission from God, be summons them 
into this service; ver. 14, “I have heard a rumour,” or report from the Lord, 
heard it by the prophecy of Obadiah, heard it by a whisper to myself, that an 
ambassador, or herald, or messenger, is sent to the Gentiles, that are to lay 
Edom waste, saying, “ Gather ye together,” muster all the forces ye can, and 
come against her; fer, ver. 20, this is the counsel that he hath taken against 

dom. The matter is settled, the decree is Farr forth, and there is no resisting 
it. God has determined that Edom shall be laid waste, and then he that is 
to be employed in it shall come swiftly and strongly. Nebuchadnezzar is he of 
whom it 1s here foretold, 1. That he shall “ come up like a lion,” with fierceness 
and fury; like a lion enraged by the swelling of Jordan overflowing his banks, 
which force him out of his covert by the water side into the higher grounds 
ver. 19. He shall come roaring, come to devour all that come in his way; he 
shall come “against the habitauion of the strong,” the forts and castles; and L 
will cause him to come suddenly into the land, (so the next words might well be 
read,) so as to find them unprovided with necessaries for a defence: for I will 
look out a chosen man to appoint over her, to do this execution, a man fit for 
the purpose, one chosen out of the people; for when God has work to do he 
will find out the fittest instruments to be employed in it. And in this who is 
like me for choosing the instruments, and spiriting them for the work? and 
“who will appoint me the time?” that is, who will challenge me, and fix a time 
and place to meet? who will join issue with me in battle? And when I senda 
lion into the flock, “who is that shepherd,” that can dare stand before me, or 
against me, to oppose that lion, and think to rescue any of the flock? Note, When 
God has work of any kind, he will soon find those that are able to engage in 
it; and all the world cannot find those that are able to engage against it. Nay, 
if God will have Edom destroyed, and their people dislodged, there needs not 
a lion, a fierce lion to do it, even “the least of the flock shall draw them out, 


sions, and is represented by the prophet as occupied by their king. 
It is very probable that Moloch, the Ammonite god, is meant by their 


king. 


xlix. 2. Rabbah was the metropolis of Ammon, but it has long 
been “a desolate heap,” and the whole country round is almost 
uninhabited. j t 

xlix. 8. Ai was another Ammonite city. The “daughters of 
Rabbah ” are most likely the villages and towns dependent upon if 
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ver. 20; the meanest servant in Nebuchadnezzar’s retinue, the weakest of all 
that follow his camp, shall draw them out for the slaughter, shall force them to 
flee or tosurrender, and “make their habitations desolate with them.” God can 
bring to pass the greatest works by instruments least likely. When the Chal- 
dean army comes against the Edomites, all hands shall be employed, and the 
poorest soldier in it shall have a Pa atthem. 2. Nebuchadnezzar shall come, 
not only like a lion, the king of beasts, but like an eagle, the king of birds; 
ver. 22, lie shall fly as the eagle upon his prey, so swiftly, so strongly; shall clap 
his wings upon Bozrah, to secure it for bimself, as before, ch. xviii. 40; and 
immediately the hearts of the mighty men shail fail them, for they shall see he 
is an enemy that it is in vain to struggle with. 

Thirdly. That the Edomites’ confidences should all fail them in the day of 
their distress. 1. They trusted to their wisdom, but that shall stand them in no 
stead; this is the first thing fastened upon in this prophecy against Edom, 
ver. 7. That nation used to be famous for wisdom, and their statesmen were 
thonght to excel in politics, and yet now they shall take such wrong measures 
in all their counsels, and be so baffled in all their designs that people shall ask 
with wonder, What is the matter with the Edomites? “Is wisdom no more in 
Teman?” Are the wise men of the east country, | Kin. iv. 30, become fools? 
Are those at their wits’ end that were thought to have the monopoly of pru- 
dence? Is counsel perished from the understanding of men? It is so, when 
God is designing the ruin of a people ; for whom he will destroy he infatuates: 
see Job xii. 20, “‘Is their wisdom vanished?” Is it tired ? so some; is it worn 
out? so others; is it become useless? so others. Yes, it will do them no 
service, when God comes forth to contend with them. ” 2. They trusted to 
their strength, but neither shall that avail them, ver. 16. They had been a 
terror to all their neighbours, every body feared them and truckled to them, 
and this made them proud and conceited of themselves and their own strength, 
and very secure; because no neighbour nation durst meddle with them, they 
thought no nation in the world durst. Their country was much of it moun- 
tainous, having many passes which they thought themselves able to make good 
against any invader; but this terribleness of theirs deceived them, and so did 
their imaginary inaccessibleness; they did not prove so strong as they were 
formidable, nor so safe as they were secure. s high as they are God will 
bring them down; for as there is no wisdom, so there is no might against the 
Lard : see these ipl Sega Obad. 3, 4, 8. tw, 

Fourthly. That their destruction should be inevitable, and very remarkable. 
1. God hath determined it, ver. 12; he hath said it; nay, ver. 13, he hath sworn 
it, that the Edomites shall not ge unpunished, but they shall drink the cup of 
trembling, which is put into the hands of all their neighbours. Even they 
whose judgment or doom was not to drink of the cup, that is, that had not so 
well deserved it as they had done, nations that had not been such enemies to 
Israel as they had been,—or, Israel itself, that was God’s peculiar people, and 
among whom there were many, very many, that kept his ordinances, upon 
which account they might have expected an exemption,—and aes they had been 
made to drink of te bitter cup; and shall the Edomites think to pass it? No, 
they shall surely drink of it. Note, When God punisheth the less guilty, it is 
folly for the more guilty to gala themselves impunity ; and when judgment 
begins at God's house, it will reach the strangers. 2. All the world shall take 
notice of it; ver. 21, “The earth is moved,” and all the nations put into a con- 
cern, “at the noise of their fall;” the news of it shall make them tremble. 
The noise of the outcry is heard to the Red sea, which flowed upon the coasts 
of Edom; so loud shall be the shouts of the conquerors and the shrieks of the 
conquered, and such a mighty noise shall the news of this destruction of ldumea 
make in the nations, that it shall be heard among the ships that lie in the Red 
sea, to take in lading, 1 Ain. ix. 26, and they shall carry the news of it to the 
remotest shores. Note, ‘Those that have affected to make a noise with their 
pomp and power, their fall, when it comes, will make so much the greater noise. 


23 Concerning Damascus. 

Hamath is confounded, and Arpad : 
For they have heard evil tidings: 
They are fainthearted : 

There is sorrow on the sea ; 

It cannot be quiet. 

Damascus is waxed feeble, 

And turneth herself to flee, 

And fear hath seized on her: 
Anguish and sorrows have taken her, 
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ANCIBKT WALL AND GATE OF DAMASCUS. 


xlix. 6. The Ammonites are supposed to have returned with the 
Moabites and Israelites, in accordance with the decree of Cyrus. 
xlix. 7, 8. As in the prediction concerning Moab Jeremiah re- 
ted much that Isaiah had said, 29 here he repeats what Obadiah 
ad prophesied. ‘Teman was a province and city of Edom, and its 
reputation in ancient times was for its philosophy and general en- 
lightenment. Dedan was uot actually in Edom, but a neighbouring 
tribe of Arab descent. 
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As a woman in travail. 

How is the city of praise not left, 

The city of my joy! 

Therefore her young men shall fall in her streets, 
And «ll the men of war shal] be cut off in that day, 
Saith the Lorp of hosts. 

And I will kindle a fire m the wall of Damascus, 
And it shall consume the palaces of Ben-hadad. 


The kingdom of Syria lay north of Canaan, as that of Edom lay south, and 
thither we must now remove, and take a view of the approaching fate of that 
kingdom, which had been often vexatious to the Israel of God. Damascus was 
the metropolis of that kingdom, and the ruin of the whole is supposed in the 
ruin of that; yet Hamath and Arpad, two other considerable cities, are named 
ver. 23. And the palaces of Benhadad, which he built, are particularly marked 
for ruin, ver. 27, as also Am.i.9. Some think Benhadad, the son of Hadad, 
either their idol, or one of their ancient kings whence the rest descended, was 
a common name of the kings of Syria, as Pharaoh of the kings of Egypt. Now 
observe concerning the judgment of Damascus, 

First. It begins with a terrible fright and faintheartedness, They hear evil 
tidings, that the ong of Babylon, with all his force, is coming against them, and 
they are confounded, they know not what measures to take for their own safety, 
their souls are melted, they are fainthearted, they have no spirit left them, they 
are like the troubled sea, that cannot be quiet, /sa. lvii. 20, or like men in a 
storm at sea, Ps. cvii. 26; or the sorrow that begins in the city shall go to the 
sea coast, ver. 23. See how easily God can dispirit those nations that have been 
most celebrated for valour; Damascus now waxeth feeble, ver, 24. A city that 
thought she could have looked the most formidable enemy in the face, now 
turns herself to flee, and owns it is to no more purpose to think of contending 
with her fate than for a woman in labour to contend with her pains, which she 
cannot escape, but must yield to. It was a “city of praise,” ver. 25; not praise 
to God, but to herself, a city much commended and admired by all strangers 
that visited it. 1t was a city of joy, where there was an affluence and confluence 
of all the delights of the sons of men, and abundance of mirth in the enjoyment 
of them. We read it, though it needs not, “the city of my joy,” which the 
prophet himself had sometimes visited with pleasure; or, it may be the speech 
of the king, lamenting the ruin of the city of his joy. But now it is all over- 
whelmed with fear and grief. Note, Those deceive themselves who place 
their happiness in carnal joys; for God, in his providence, can soon cast a damp 
upon them and put an end to them. He can soon make a city of praise to be a 
Eapnoneds and a city of joy to be a terror to itself. 

econdly. It ends with a terrible fall and fire. 1. The inhabitants are slain 
ver. 26. ‘The young men, that should fight the enemy and defend the city, shall 
fall by the sword in the street; and all the men of war, mighty men, expert in 
war, and engaged in the service of their country, shall be cut off. 2. ‘The city 
is laid in ashes, ver. 27. ‘lhe fire is kindled by the besiegers in the wall, but 
it shall devour all before it, the palaces of Benhadad particularly, where so 
much mischief had formerly been Eavebet against God's Israel, for which it is 
now thus visited. 


28 Concerning Kedar, and concerning the king- 
doms of Hazor, which Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon shall smite, thus saith the Loxp ; 

*Arise ye, go up to Kedar, 

And spoil the men of the east. 

Their tents and their flocks shall they take away : 

They shall take to themselves their curtains, 

And all their vessels, and their camels ; 

And they shall ery unto them, Fear 7s on every side 

Flee, get you far off, 

Dwell deep, O ye inhabitants of Hazor, saith the orp; 

For Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon hath taken counsel 
against you, 

And hath conceived a purpose against you. 

Arise, get you up unto the wealthy nation, 

That dwelleth without care, saith the Lorn, 

Which have neither gates nor bars, 

Which dwell alone. 

And their camels shall be a booty, 

And the multitude of their cattle a spoil : 

And I will scatter into all winds them ¢éAaé ave in the 
utmost corners ; 

And IJ will bring their calamity 

From all sides thereof, saith the Lorp. 

And Hazor shall bea dwelling for dragons, 

And a desolation for ever : {dwell in it. 

There shall no man abide there, nor avy son of man 


These verses foretell the desolation that Nebuchadnezzar and his forces 
should make among the people of Kedar, (who descended from Kedar the son 
of Ishmael, and inhabhed a part of Arabia the Stony,) and of the kingdoms, the 
petty principalities of Hazor, that joined te them, who perhaps were eriginelly 
Canaanites of the kingdom of Hazor, in the north of Canaan, which had Jabin 
for its king, but, being driven thence, settled in the deserts of Arabia, and 
associated themselves with the Kedarenes. Concerning this people we may 
here observe, 
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xlix. 10. As is well known, Esau and Edom were names for tha 
same person, and they are interchanged sometimes when the country 
is meant. ; 

xlix. 11. If the orphans and widows of Dedan are not intended 
here, we must understand those of Edom who escaped destruction. 

xlix. 13. Several cities bore the name of Bozrah. The one here 
meant was in Edom, and its position was discovered by Burckhardt. 

xlix. 16. Edom, or Idumea, is a mountainous and rocky region, 
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First. What was their present state and posture. They dwelt in tents, and 
had no walls but curtains, ver. 29, no fortified cities; they had “neither gates 
nor bars,” ver. 31; they were shepherds, and had no treasures but stock upon 
land, no money but flocks and camels; they had no soldiers among them, for 
they were in no fear of invaders; no merchants, for they dwelt alone, ver. 31. 
Those of other nations neither came among them nor traded with them, but 
they lived within themselves, content with the products and pleasures of their 
own country. This was their manner of living, eed different from that of the 
nations that were round about them. And, 1. They were very rich; though 
they had no trade, no treasures, yet they are here said to be a wealthy nation, 
ver. 31, because they had a sufficiency to answer all the occasions of human life, 
and they were content with it. Note, Those are truly rich that have enough 
to papply their necessities, and know when ay have enough. We need not 
zo to the treasures of kings and provinces, or the cash of merchants, to look 
or wealthy people; they may be found among shepherds that dwell in tents. 
2. They were very easy; they dwelt without care, their wealth was such as 
nobody envied them, or, if any did, they might come peaceably and enjoy the 
like, and therefore they fear nobody. Note, Those that live innocently and 
honestly may live very securely, though they have neither gates nor bars. 

Secondly. The design of the king of Babylon against them, and the descent 
he made upon them; “ He hath taken counsel against you, and hath conceived 
a purpose against you,” ver. 30. hat proud man resolves it shall never be 
said that he who had conquered so many strong cities will leave those uncon- 

uered that dwell in tents. It was strange that eagle would stoop to catch 
these flies; that so great a prince should play at such small game; but all is 
fish that comes to the ambitious, covetous man’s net. Note, It will not always 
secure men from suffering wrong to be able to say they have done no wrong; 
not to have given offence will not be a defence against such men as Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Yet, how unrighteous soever he was in doing it, God was righteous in 
directing it. ‘These people have lived inoffensively among their neighbours, as 
many do, who yet like them are guilty before God; and it was to punish them 
for their offences against him that God said, ver. 28, “ Arise ye, go up to 
Kedar, and spoil the men of the east.” They will do it to gratify their own 
covetousness and ambition, but God orders it for the correcting of an un- 
thankful people, and for warning to a careless world to expect trouble when 
they seem to be most safe. God saith to the Chaldeans, ver. 31, “ Arise, get 
you up unto the wealthy nation that dwell without care;” go, and give them 
an alarm, that none may imagine their mountain stands so strong that it can- 
not be moved. 

Thirdly. The great amazement that this put them into, and the great deso- 
lation hereby made among them; “ They shall cry unto them,” that is, those on 
the borders shall send the aiarm into all parts of the country, which shall be 
put into the utmost confusion by it; they shall ery, ‘‘ Fear is on every side,” we 
are surrounded Ly the enemy, the very terror of which shall drive them all to 
their feet, and they shall none of them have any heart to make resistance. 
The enemy shall proclaim fear upon then or against them on every side; they 
need not strike a stroke, they shall shout them out of their tents, ver. 29. Upon 
the first alarm they shall flee, get far off, and dwell deep, ver. 30, as the Edom- 
ites, ver. 8. And it will be found that this fear on every side is not groundless. 
for their calamity shall be brought from all sides thereof, ver. 32. No marve 
there are fears on every side, when there are foes on every side. The issue 
will be, 1. What they have will be a prey to the Chaldeans. They shall take 
to themselves their curtains and vessels; though they are but plain and coarse, 
and they have better of their own, yet they shall take them for spite and spoil, 
for spoiling sake; they shall carry away their tents and their flocks, ver. 29. 
Their camels shall be a booty to those that came for nothing else, ver. 32. 
2. It is not said that any of them shall be slain, for they attempt not to make 
any resistance, and their tents and flocks are accepted as a ransom of their 
lives; but they shall be dislodged and dispersed, though now they dwell in the 
utmost corners, out of the way, and therefore they think out of the reach of 
danger. By this character those people were distinguished, ch. ix. 26, xxy. 233 
et they shall from thence be scattered into all winds, into all parts of the world. 
Note, Privacy and obscurity are not always a protection and security. Many that 
affect to be strangers to the world may yet, by unthought of providences, be forced 
into it; and those that live most retired may have the same lot with those that 
thrust themselves forth and lie most exposed. 3. Their country shall lie unin- 
habited ; for, lying remote and out of an high roads, and having neither cities nor 
lands inviting to strangers, none shall care to succeed them, so that Hazor shall 
be “a desolation for ever,” ver. 33. If busy men be displaced, many strive to get 
into their places, because they lived great ; but here are easy, quiet men displaced, 
and no man cares to abide where they did, because they lived mean. 


34 The word of the Lorp that came to Jeremiah 
the prophet against Elam in the beginning of the 
reign of Zedekiah king of Judah, saying, 

35 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 

Behold, I will break the bow of Elam, 

The chief of their might. 

And upon Elam will I bring the four winds 

From the four quarters of heaven, 

And will scatter them toward all those winds; 

And there shall be no nation , 

Whither the outcasts of Elam shall not come. 

For I will cause Elam to be dismayed before their enemies, 
And before them that seek their life: 

And I will bring evil upon them, 

Even my fierce anger, saith the Lorp; 

And I will send the sword after them, 

Till I have consumed them: 

And I will set my throne in Elam, 

And will destroy from thence 

The king and the princes, saith the Lorp 

But it shall come to pass in the latter days, [Lorp. 
That I will bring again the captivity of Elam, saith the 
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and caves, tombs, and dwellings have been excavated in many places 
in the solid stone. Various travellers have described the remains of 
the chief city, Petra, as particularly illustrating the language of 
this text. 

xlix. 19, The conqueror of Edom, here compared to a lion, was 
Nebuchadnezzar. The Roman occupation probably aided in restoring 
a certain amount of dignity to the region, but it gradually fell from 
its high estate, and has long been a ruinad and desolate solitude. 
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This prophecy is dated in the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign; it is probable 
the other prophecies against the Gentiles going before, were at the same tim, 
‘The Elamites were the Persians, descended from Elam the son of Shem, 
Gen. x. 22; yet some think it was only that part of Persia which lay nearest 
to the Jews, which was called Elymais, and adjoined to Media-Elam, had acted 
against God’s Israel, bare the quiver in an expedition against them, /sa, xxii. 6, 
and therefore must be reckoned with among the rest. It is here foretold in 
general that God will “ bring evil upon them” even his fierce anger, and that is 
evil enough, it has all evil in it, ver. 37. In particular, 

First. Their forces shall be disabled, and rendered incapable to do them any 
service. The Elamites were famous archers, but, “ Behold, I will break the 
bow of Elam,” ver. 35, will ruin their artillery, and then the chief of their 
might is gone. God often orders it so that that which we most trust to first 
fails us, and that which was the chief of our might proves the least of our help. 

Secondly. Their eh shall be dispersed. There shall come enemies against 
them from all parts of the world, and uh shall all carry some of them away 
captives into their respective countries, while others shall flee, some one way 
and some another, to shift for themselves, so that “ There shall be no nation 
whither the outcasts of Elam shall not come,” ver. 36. The four winds shall 
be brought upon them, the storm shall come, sometimes from one point and 
sometimes from another, to toss and hurry them several ways. And we know 
not from what point the wind of trouble may blow; but if God compass us 
with his favour we are safe, and may be easy, which way soever the storm 
comes. Fear shall drive them into other countries, they shall be dismayed 
before their enemies; but, as if that were not enough, “I will send the sword 
after them,” ver. 37. Note, God can make his judgments follow those that 
think by flight to escape them, and to get out of the reach of them; evil pursues 
sinners. 

Thirdly. Their princes shall be destroyed and the government quite changed ; 
ver. 38, “I will set my throne in Elam.” The throne of Nebuchadnezzar shall 
be set there, or the throne of Cyrus, who began his conquests with Elymais; or 
it may be meant of the throne on which God sits for judgment. He will make 
them know that he reigns, that he judgeth in the earth, and that kings and 
ees are accountable to him, and that, as high as they are, he is above them, 

‘he king of Elam was famous of old, Gen. xiv. 1. Chedorlaomer was king of 
Elam, and a mighty man he was in his day; the nations about him served him; 
his successors, we may suppose, made a great figure; but the king of Elam is no 
more to God than another man. When God sets his throne in Elam he will 
Be apt from thence the king and the princes” that are, and set up whom he 
pleaseth. 

Fourthly. Yet the destruction of Elam shall not be perpetual; ver. 39, “In 
the latter days I will oe again the captivity of Elam.” When Cyrus had 
destroyed Babylon, brought 
Elamites, no doubt, returned in triumph, out of all the countries whither they 
were scattered, and settled again in their own country. But this promise was 
to have its full and principal accomplishment in the days of the Messiah, when 
we find Elamites particularly among those who, when the Holy Ghost was 
given, heard spoken in their own tongues the wonderful works of God, 
Acts ii. 11, and that is the most desirable return of the captivity. Lf the Son 
make you free, then you shall be free indeed. 


CHAPTER L. 


In this chapter, and that which follows, we have the judgment of Babylon, which is put 
last of Jeremiah’s prophecies against the Gentiles, because it was last accomplished, 
and when the cup of God’s fury went round, ch. xxv. 17, the king of Sheshach, that is, 
Babylon, drunk last. Babylon was employed as the rod in God’s hand for the chastis- 
ing of all the other nations, and now at length that rod shall be thrown into the fire, 
The destruction of Babylon by Cyrus was foretold, long before it came to its height, by 
Isaiah, and now again, when it is come to its height, by Jeremiah; for, though at this 
time he saw that kingdom flourishing like a green bay-tree, yet at the same time he 
foresaw it withered and cut down. And, as Isaiah’s prophecies of the destruction of 
Babylon, and the deliverance of Israel out of it, seem designed to typify the evan- 
gelical triumphs of all believers over the powers of darkness, and in the great salvation 
wrought out by our Lord Jesus Christ, so Jeremiah’s prophecies of the same events 
seem designed to point at the Apocalyptic triumphs of the Gospel church in the latter 
days over the New Testament Babylon, many passages in the Revelation being borrowed 
from hence. The kingdom of Babylon being much larger and stronger than any other 
of the kingdoms here prophesied against, its fall was the more considerable in itself; 
and it having been more oppressive to the people of God than any of the other, 
therefore the prophet is very large upon this subject, for the comfcrt of the captives; 
and what was foretold in general often before, ch. xxv, 12, xxvii. 7, is here more par- 
ticularly described, and with a great deal of prophetic heat as well as light. The 
terrible judgments God had in store for Babylon, and the glorious blessings he had in 
store for his people that were captives there, are intermixed and counterchanged in 
the prophecy of this chapter; for therefore Babylon was destroyed to make way for the 
turning again of the captivity of God’s people. Here is, I. The ruin of Babylon, 
ver. 1—3; and again, ver. 9—16; and again, ver, 21—32; and again, ver. 35 —46. 
Il. The redemption of God’s people, ver. 4—8; and again, ver. 17—20; and again, 
ver. 33, 34. And these being set the one over against the other it is easy to say which 
one would choose to take one’s lot with, the persecuting Babylonians, who, though now 
in pomp, are reserved for so great a ruin, or the persecuted Israelites, who, though now 
in thraldom, are reserved for so great a glory. 


BB word that the Lorp spake against Babylon 
and against the land of the Chaldeans by Jere- 


miah the prophet. 

2 Declare ye among the nations, 
And publish, and set up a standard ; 
Publish, avd conceal not: 
Say, Babylon is taken, 
Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is broken in pieces ; 
Her idols are confounded, 
Her images are broken in pieces. 

3 For out of the north there cometh up a nation against her 
Which shall make her land desolate, 
And none shall dwell therein: 


xlix. 23. Damascus was the chief city of Syria. Hamath was a 
city of Syria, which afterwards flourished under the name of 
Epiphaneia, on the river Orontes, and is now called Hamah. Arpad 
has been lost sight of, and although in the same region has not cer- 
tainly been discovered. a 

xlix. 25. “The city of praise” isan expression meaning the city 
which is praised; and “the city of my joy” signifies “my rejoicing 
city.” O0A hoodey 


the empire into the hands of the Persians, the ~ 
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They shall remove, they shall depart, 
Both man and beast. 
4 In those days, and in that time, saith the Lorp, 
The children of Israel shall come, 
They and the children of Judah together, 
Going and weeping: 
They shall go, and seek the Lorp their God. 
5 They shall ask the way to Zion 
With their faces thitherward, saying, 
Come, and let us join ourselves to the Lorp 
In a perpetual covenant that shall not be forgotten 
6 My people hath been lost sheep : 
Their shepherds have caused them to go astray, 
They have turned them away om the mountains: 
They have gone from mountain to hill, 
They have forgotten their restingplace. 
7 All that found them have devoured them : 
And their adversaries said, We offend not, 
Because they nave sinned against the Lorp, the habita- 
tion of justice, 
Even the Lorp, the hope of their fathers. 
8 Remove out of the midst of Babylon, 
And go forth out of the land of the Chaldeans, 
And be as the he goats before the flocks. 


ee 


BIRS NIMROUD—THE SUPPOSED SITE OF BABYLON, 


Here is, First. A word spoken apeciys Babylon, by him whose works all 
agree with his word, and none of whose words fall to the ground. The king 
of Babylon had been very kind to Jeremiah, and yet he must foretell the ruin 
of that kingdom; for God's prophets must not be governed by favour or affec- 
tion. Whoever are your friends, if, notwithstanding, they be God’s enemies, we 
dare not speak peacetothem. _ 

1, The destruction of Babylon is here spoken of as a thing done, ver. 2. Let 
it be published to the nations asa piece of news, true news, and great news, 
and news they are all concerned in; let him hang out the flag, as is usual, 
on days of triumph, to give notice of it, let all the world take notice of it,— 
Babylon is taken ; let God have the honour of it, let his people have the com- 
fort of it, and therefore do not conceal it. Take care that it be known, that 
the Lord may be known by those judgments which he executeth, Ps. ix. 16. 

2. It is spoken of as a thing done thoroughly; for, Ist. The very idols of 
Babylon, which the people would protect with all possible care, and from 
which they expected protection, shall be destroyed. Bel and Merodach were 
their two principal deities; they shall be confounded, and the images of them 
broken to pieces. 2nd. The country shall be laid waste, ver. 3, out of the 
north, from Media, which lay north of Babylon, and from Assyria, through 
which Cyrus made his descert upon Babylon; from thence the nation shall 
eome that shall make her land desolate. ‘Their land was north to the countries 
that they destroyed, who were therefore threatened with evil from the north; 
omne malum ab aquilone,—‘ every evil comes from the north.’ But God will 
find out nations yet farther north to come upon them. The pomp and power 
of old Rome was brought down by northern nations, the Goths and Vandals. 

Secondly. Here is a word spoken for the people of God, and for their com- 
fort, both the children of Israel and Judah; for many there were of the ten 
a ee with those of the two tribes in their return out of Babylon. 

ow here, 

1. It is promised, that they shall return to their Ged first, and then to their 
own land; and the Agere of their conversion and reformation is that which 
makes way for all the other promises, ver. 4, 5. 1st. They shall lament after 
the Lord, as the whole house of Israel did in Samuel’s time, 1 Sam. vii. 2. They 
shall go weeping. These tears flow not from the sorrow of the world, as those 
when they went into captivity, but from godly sorrow; they are tears of 
repentance for sin, tears of joy for the goodness of God, in the dawning of the 
day of their deliverance, which, for aught appears, doth more towards the 
bringing of them to mourn for sin than all the calamities of their captivity ; 
that prevails to lead them to repentance when the other did not prevail to 
drive them to it. Note, It is a good sign God is coming towards a people 
in ways of mercy when they begin to be tenderly affected under his hand. 
2nd. They shall inquire after the Lord; they shall not sink under their sorrows, 
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| but bestir themselves to find out comfort where it is to be had; they shall go 
weeping to seek the Lord their God. Those that seek the Lord must seek 
him sorrowing, as Christ’s parents sought him, Lu. ii. 48. And those that 
sorrow must seek the Lord, and then their surrow shall soon be turned into 
joy, for he will be found of those that seek him. ‘They shall seek the Lord 
as their God, and shall now have no more to do with idols. When they shall 
hear that the idols of Babylon are confounded and broken, it will be season- 
able for them to inquire after their own God, and return to him who lives for 
ever. Therefore men are deceived in false gods, that they may depend on the 
true God only. 3rd. They shall think of returning to their own country again, 
shall think of it not only as a mercy, but as a duty, because there only is the 
holy hill of Zion, on which once stood the house of the Lord their God; ver. 5, 
“They shall ask the way to Zion with their faces thitherward.” Zion was 
the city of their solemnities; they often thought of it in the depth of their 
captivity, Ps. cxxxvii. 1, but now the ruin of Babylon gave them some hopes 
of a release; they talk of nothing else but of going back to Zion. ‘Their hearts 
were upon it before, and now they set their faces thitherwards; they long to 
be there; they set out for Zion, and resolve not to take up short. The journey 
is long; they know not the road, but they shall ask the way; for they will 
preee forward till they come to Zion; and, as they are determined not to turn 
ack, so they are in care not to miss the way. ‘This represents the return ox 
poor souls to God; heaven is the Zion they aim at as their end, on this the 
have set their hearts, towards this they have set their faces, and therefore as 
the way thither. Not ask the way to heaven, and set their faces towards the 
world; nor set their faces towards heaven, and go on at a venture without 
asking the way. But in all true converts there is both a sincere desire to 
attain the end and a constant care to keep in the way; and a blessed sight 
it is to see i de thus asking their way to heaven with their faces thither- 
wards. 4th. They shall renew their covenants with God of closer walking for 
the future; “Come, and let us join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual cove- 
nant.” They had broken covenant with God, had in effect separated themselves 
from him, but now they resolve to join themselves to him again, by engaging 
themselves afresh to be his. Thus, when backsliders return, tee must do their 
first works, must renew the covenant they first made, and it must be a per- 
pone covenant, that must never be broken, and in order to that must never 

e forgotten; for a due remembrance of it will be the means of a due obser- 
vance of it. 

2. Their present case lamented as very sad, and as having been long so; “ My 
rece (for he owns them as his now they are returning to him) “ hath been 
ost sheep,” ver. 6. “ They have gone from mountain to hill,” have been hurried 
from place to place, and could find no 
resting place” in their own country, and cannot find a way to it. 
which rack halt their misery was, Ist. That they were ir 
own shepherds, their own princes and priests; they turned them from their 
duty, and so provoked God to turn them out of their own land. It is ill with 
a people when their leaders cause them to err, when those that should direct 
and reform them seduce and debauch them, and when those that should secure 
and advance their interests are the betrayers of them. 2nd. That in their 
wanderings they lay exposed to the beasts of prey, who thought they were 
entitled to them, as waifs and strays that had no owner, ver. 7. It is with 
with them as with wandering sheep, “ All that found them have devoured 
them,” and made a prey of them; and when they did them the greatest injuries 
they laughed at them, telling them it was what their own prophets had many 
a time told them they deserved. That was far from justifying those who did 
them wrong, yet they bantered them with this excuse, “ We offend not, because 
they have sinned against the Lord,” but they could not pretend they had sinned 
against them. And see what notion Ln A had of the Lord se 
against, not as the only true and living God, but eg as “the habitation of 
justice,” and “the hope of their fathers.” They had put a contempt upon 
the temple, and upon the tradition of their ancestors, and therefore deserved 
to suffer these hard things. And yet it was indeed an aggravation of their sin, 
and justified God, though it did not justify their adversaries in what was done 
to them, that they had forsaken “the habitation of justice,” and him that was 
“the hope of their fathers.” 

3. They are called upon to hasten away as soon as ever the door of liberty 
was opened to them, ver. 8. Remove not only out of the borders, but “ out of 
the midst of Babylon;” though you be never so well seated there, think not 
to settle there, but hasten to Zion, and “be as the he-goats before the flocks,” 
that is, strive which shall be foremost, which shall lead in so good a work. 
A he-goat is therefore comely in going, (Pr. xxx. 31,) because he goes first. It 
is a graceful thing to be forward in a good work, and to set others a good 
example. 


9 For, lo, I will raise 

And cause to come up against Babylon 

An assembly of great nations from the north country : 
And they shall set themselves in array against her ; 
From thence she shall be taken: 

Their arrows shall be as of a mighty expert man ; 
None shall return in vain. .» 

And Chaldea shall be a spoil: 

All that spoil her shall be satisfied, saith the Lorp 
Because ye were glad, because ye rejoiced, 

O ye destroyers of mine heritage, 

Because ye are grown fat as the heifer at grass, 

And bellow as bulls ; 

Your mother shall be sore confounded ; 

She that bare you shall be ashamed : 

Behold, the hindermost of the nations shall be 

A wilderness, a dry land, and a desert. [bited, 
Because of the wrath of the Lorp it shall not be inha- 
But it shall be wholly desolate : 

Every one that goeth by Babylon shall be astonished, 
And hiss at ali her plagues. 

14 Put yourselves in array against Babylon round about: 


asture; “they have forgotten their 
And that 
d astray by their 


had sinned 


xlix. 27. The name of Benhadad seems to have been adopted by 
several Syrian kings, just as the kings of Egypt were called 
Pharaoh. 

xlix. 28. Kedar is really the name of an Arab tribe which ranged 
over the country between the Red Sea and the Euphrates. Here, 
however, the name must denote the territory. Hazor was not an 
uncommon name for a town or city, but it here seems to mean an 
Arab tribe or territory. Some maintain that Hazor, a fortified city 


51 


in the tribe of Naphtali, must be understood, in which case it is not 
easy to explain why Kedar is joined with it. A still greater difficulty 
arises from the fact that Kedar and Hazor seem to be associated im 
the phrase, “the men of the East.” Indeed, the whole of this pro- 
phecy, to verse 33, seems to require that we should explain Hazor as 
the name of an Arabian tribe, or rather district. 

xlix. 32. The phrase “in the utmost corners” is wrongly rendered, 
and describes men who trimmed their beards in a peculiar manner, 
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All ye that bend the bow, 
Shoot at her, spare no arrows: 
For she hath sinned against the Lorp. 

15 Shout against her round about: 

She hath given her hand: 

Her foundations are fallen, 

Her walls are thrown down: 

For it is the vengeance of the Lorp: 
Take vengeance upon her ; 

As she hath done, do unto her. 

16 Cut off the sower from Babylon, 

And him that handleth the sickle in the time of harvest : 
For fear of the oppressing sword 
They shall turn every one to his people, 
And they shall flee every one to his own land. 
17 Israel zs a scattered sheep ; 
The lions have driven Aim away : 
First the king of Assyria hath devoured him, 
And last this Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon hath 
broken his bones. 

18 Therefore thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel; 
Behold, I will punish the king of Babylon and his land, 
As I have punished the king of Assyria. 

19 And I will bring Israel again to his habitation, 

And he shall feed on Carmel and Bashan, 
And his soul shall be satisfied 
Upon mount Ephraim and Gilead. 

20 In those days, and in that time, saith the Lorp, [none; 
The iniquity of Israel shall be sought for, and there shall be 
And the sins of Judah, and they shall not be found: 

For I will pardon them whom I reserve. 


God is here, by his prophet, as afterwards in his providence, proceeding in his 
controversy with Babylon. Observe, | : 

First. The commission and charge given to the instruments that were em- 
ployed in destroying Babylon. ‘The army that is to do it is called “an assembly 
of great nations,” ver. 9, the Medes and Persians, and all their allies and 
auxiliaries; it is called an assembly, because regularly formed by the Divine 
will and counsel to do this execution, God will raise them up to do it,—will 
incline them to, and fit them for, this service, and then he will cause them to 
come up, for all their motions are under his conduct and direction. He shall 
rive the word of command, shall order them to put themselves in array against 
3abylon, ver. 14, and then they shall put themselves in array, ver. 9, for what 
God appoints to be done shall be done; and from thence presently she shall 
be taken,—from their first sitting down before it they shall be still gaining 
ground against it till it be taken. God shall bid them “shoot at her, and spare 
no arrows,” ver. J4; and then “their arrows shall be as of a mighty expert 
man,” that has both skill and strength, a good eye and a good hand; ver. 9, 
* None shall return in vain.” When God gives commissicn he will give success. 
Nay, they are bidden not only to “shoot at her,” ver. 14, but to “shout against 
her,” ver. 15, with a triumphant shout, as those that are already sure of victory. 
Those whom God directs to shoot may do it with shouting, tor they are sure 
not to miss the mark. 

Secondly. The desolation and destruction itself that shall be brought ie 
Babylon. This is set forth here in a great variety of expressions. 1. The 
wealth of Babylon shall be a rich and easy prey to the conquerors; ver. 10, 
“ Chaldea shall be a spoil” to all her destroyers, who shall enrich themselves 
by plundering her, and, which is strange, “all that spoil her shall be satisfied.” 
‘They shall have so much, that even they themselves shall say they have enough. 
2. The country of Babylon shall be dispeopled, and lie uninhabited; “ It shall 
be wholly desolate,” ver. 13, to that degree, that every one that goes by shall 
triumph in their fall, and, instead of condoling them, shall “hiss at all her 
plagues,” ver. 13. 3. Their ancestors shall be ashamed of their cowardice, in 
fleeing from the first onset, ver. 12. Or, your mother, that is, Babylon itself, 
the mother city, shall be confounded, when she sees herself deserted by those 
that should have been her guards. Thus the first ages of Christians may 
justly be confounded and ashamed, to see how unlike them the latter ages are 
and how wretchedly they have degenerated; and no sin brings a surer an 
sorer ruin upon persons or people than sarge 4. The great admirers of 
Babylon shall see it rendered very despicable. The last of kingdoms, the very 
tail of the nations, shall it be, “a wilderness, a dry land, and a desert,” ver. 12. 
The country that was populous shall be dispeopled, that was enriched with a 
fertile soil shall become barren. 5. The great city, the head of it, shall be 

uite ruined; “ her foundations are fallen,” and therefore “her walls are thrown 

own ;” for how can the walls stand when Divine vengeance is at the door, and 
shakes the very foundations? It is the vengeance of the Lord, which nothing 
cag contend with either in law or battle. 6. ‘There shall not be left in Babylon 
so much as the poor of the land for vinedressers and husbandmen, as there 
was in Israel, ver. 16. The sower shall be cut off from Babylon, and him that 
handleth the sickle; the country shall be so emptied of people that there shall 
be none to till the ground, and gather in the fruits of it. arvest shall come, 
and there shall be no reapers; seedness shall come, but there shall be no 
sowers; God will do his part, but there shall be no men to do theirs. 7. All 
their auxiliary forces, which they have hired into their service, shall desert 
them, as mercenary men often do, upon the approach of danger; ver. 16, “ for 
fear of the oppressing sword, they shall turn every one to his people.” This 
was threatened before penobraing : gypt, ch. xlvi, 16. ’ 

Thirdly, The procuring provoking cause of this destruction. 


It comes from 


xlix. 33. For “dragons” we must read jackals. 

xlix. 34, Elam was in the south-west of Persia, 

xlix. 35. The Elamites were celebrated for their skill in the use of 
the bow, as observed by Isaiah (xxii. 6), Strabo, and Livy. 

1. 2. The fall of Babylon is recorded by various ancient writers. 
It was taken by Cyrus about 538 B.c. Bel was the chief deity of the 
»abylonians, their Baal or Jupiter. Merodach was another of their 
gods, or a special name for Bel as Jupiter. Although nowhere else 
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God's displeasure: it is “because of the wrath of the Lord,” that Babylon is 
wholly desolate, ver. 13, and his wrath is righteous; for, ver. 14, “She hath 
sinned against the Lord,” therefore “spare no arrows.” Note, It is sin that 
makes men a mark for the arrows of God’s judgments. A great deal of idolatry 
and immorality were to be found in Babylon, yet those are not mentioned ag 
the reason of God’s displeasure against them, but the injuries they had done 
to the people of God, from a principle of enmity to them as his people. They 
have been the destroyers of God's eritage, ver. 11. Herein indeed God made 
use of them for the necessary correction of his people; and yet it is laid to 
their charge as a heinous crime, because they designed nothing but their utter 
destruction. 1. What they did against Jerusalem they did with pleasure; 
ver. 11, “ Ye were glad, ye rejoiced.” God doth not afflict his people willingly, 
and therefore takes it very ill if the instruments he employs afflict them 
willingly. When Titus Vespasian destroyed Jerusalem, he wept over it, but 
these Chaldeans triumphed over it. 2. The spoils of Jerusalem they made 
use of to feed their own luxury; “Ye are grown fat as the heifer at grass, 
and bellow as bulls.” Your having conquered Jerusalem has made you ver 
wanton and proud, easy to yourselves, and formidable to all about you, an 
therefore you must be a spoil. They that have thus swallowed down riches 
must vomit them up again. ‘l'herefore they have given their hand, ver. 15; that 
is, they have surrendered themselves to the conqueror, have tamely yielded. 
so that now you may take vengeance on her, now you may make reprisals, an 
do unto her as she hath done. 3. They aimed at nothing less than the utter 
ruin of God’s Israel. ‘‘Israel is a scattered sheep,” as before, ver. 6, that is, 
not only barked at and worried by dogs, but even lions, the most potent adver- 
saries, have roared upon him, and driven him away, ver. 17. One king of 
Assyria carried the ten tribes quite away, and devoured them; another invaded 
Judah, and plundered and impoverished it; tore the fleece and flesh of this 
poor sheep, and now at last, this Nebuchadnezzar, that is the terror and plague 
of all his neighbours, has taken advantage of the low condition to which he is 
reduced, and he has fallen upon him, and broken his bones, has quite ruined 
him, has unboned him; and therefore this king of Babylon must be punished 
as the king of Assyria was, ver. 18. Note, Those who pursue and prosecute 
the sins of their predecessors must expect to be pursued and prosecuted by 
their plagues; if they do as they did, let them fare as they fared. 

Fourthly. ‘The mercy promised to the Israel of God, which shall not only 
accompany but accrue from the destruction of Babylon. 1. God will return 
their captivity; they shall be released out of their bondage, and browabe again 
to their own habitation, as sheep that were scattered to their own fold, ver. 19. 
They still retained a title to the land of Canaan, it is their habitation still, the 
discontinuance of their possession was not the destruction of their right; but 
now they shall recover the enjoyment of it again. 2. He will restore their 
prosperity. ‘They shall not only live, but live comfortably in their own land 
again; they shall feed upon Carmel and Bashan, the richest and most fruitful 
parts of the country. ‘These sheep shall be getiered from the deserts to which 
they were dispersed, and put again into good pasture, which their soul shall be 
satisfied with; pig io they shall come hungry to it, having been so long stinted 
and straitened, and kept short, yet they shall find enough to satiate them, and 
shall have hearts to be satiated with it. They inquired the way to Zion, ver. 5, 
where God was to be served and worshipped, that was it which they chiefly 
aimed at in their return; but God will not only bring them thither, but bring 
them also to Carmel and Bashan, where they shall abundantly feed themselves. 
Note, They that return to God and their duty, shall find true satisfaction of 
soul in so doing; and they that seek first the kingdom of God and the right- 
eousness thereof, that aim to make their habitation in Zion, the holv hill, other 
things shall be added to them, even all the comforts of Ephraim and Gilead, 
the fruitful hills. 3. God will pardon their iniquity. This is the root of all the 
rest; ver. 20, “In those days the iniquity of Israel shall be sought for, and 
there shall be none.” Not only the punishments of their iniquity shall be taken 
off, but the offence which it gave to God shall be forgotten, and he will be 
reconciled to them. Their sin shall be before him as if it had never been; it shall 
be blotted out as a cloud, crossed out as a debt, shall be east behind his back, 
nay, it shall be cast into the depth of the sea, shall be no longer sealed up among 
God’s treasures, nor in any danger of AP POAT again, or rising up against them. 
This notes how fully God forgives sin, he remembers it no more. Note, Deliver- 
ances out of trouble are then comforts indeed, when they are the fruits of the 
forgiveness of sin, /sa, xxxviii. 17. Judah and Israel were so fully forgiven 
when they were brought hack out of Babylon, that they are said to have 
“received of the Lord’s hand double for all their sins,” Jsa. xl. 2. This ma 
include also a thorough reformation of their hearts and lives, as well as a fu 
remission of their sins. If any seek for idols, or any idolatrous customs among 
them, after their return, there shall be none, they shall’ not find them; their 
dross shall be purely purged away, and by that it shall appear that their guilt 
is so; “for I will pardon them whom I reserve.” I will be propitious to them, 
so the word is: and that must be through him who is the great propitiation. 
Note, Those whose sins God pardons he reserves for something very great; 
for whom he justifies them he glorifies. 


21 Go up against the land of Merathaim, 
Even against it, and against the inhabitants of Pekod : 
‘Waste and utterly destroy after them, saith the Lorp, 
And do according to all that I have commanded thee. 
22 A sound of battle zs in the land, 
And of great destruction. [broken ! 
23 How is the hammer of the whole earth cut asunder and 
How is Babylon become a desolation among the nations! 
24 I have laid a snare for thee, and thou art also taken, 
O Babylon, and thou wast not aware: 
Thou art found, and also caught, 
Becanse thou hast striven against the Lorp 
25 The Lorp hath opened his armoury, 
And hath brought forth the weapons of his indignation: 
For this 7s the work of the Lord Gop of hosts 
In the land of the Chaldeans. 
26 (ome against her from the utmost border, 
Open her storehouses : 
Cast her up as heaps, and destroy her utterly : 
mentioned separately in the Bible, Merodach’s name appears joined 
with that of Baladan in Isa. xxxix. 1, and ininscriptions. | : 


1. 4. In this and the following verses it is predicted that after the - 
fall of Babylon the captive Israelites should be restored. Permission 


to this effect was granted them by Cyrus, and, as foretold, they) 


never afterwards fell into idolatry. 
1. 9. The conquerors of Babylon are represented as coming from — 
the north, and this is a correct representation of the fact 
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Let nothing of her be left. 

27 Slay all her bullocks ; 
Let them go down to the slaughter: 
Woe unto them! for their day is come, 
The time of their visitation. 


To declare in Zion the vengeance of the Lorp our God, 

The vengeance of his temple. 

Call together the archers against Babylon: 

All ye that bend the bow, 

Camp against it round about; 

Let none thereof escape : 

Recompense her according to her work ; 

According to all that she hath done, do unto her: 

For she hath been proud against the Lorn, 

Against the Holy One of Israel. 

Therefore shall her young men fall in the streets, 

And all her men of war shall be cut off in that day, saith 
the Lorp. 

Behold, I am against thee, O thou most proud, 

Saith the Lord Gop of hosts: 

For thy day is come, the time ¢hat I will visit thee. 

And the most proud shall stumble and fall, 

And none shall raise him up: 

‘And I will kindle a fire in his cities, 

And it shall devour all round about him. 


Here, First. The forces are mustered and commissioned to destroy Babylon, 
and every thing got ready for a descent upon that potent kingdom. Go up 
against ‘that land. by Merathaim, that is, the country of the Mardi, that la 
part in Assyria and part in Armenia, and go among the inhabitants of Pekod, 
another country mentioned, Hze. xxiii. 23, which Cyrus took in his way to 
Babylon. The forces of Cyrus are called to go up against Babylon, ver. 21, 
to “come against her from the utmost border ;” let all come together, for there 
will be both work and pay enough for them all, ver. 26. Distance of place must 
not be their hindrance from en aging in this work; the archers particular] 

ust be called together against Babylon, ver. 29. Thus “the Lord hath opene 

is armoury,” ver. 25, his treasury, so the word is, and hath “brought forth the 
weapons of his indignation,” as great princes fetch out of their magazines and 
stores all necessary provisions for their armies, when they undertake any great 
expedition. Media and Persia are now God’s armoury ; thence he fetcheth the 
weapons of his wrath, Cyrus and his great officers and armies, whom he will 
make use of for the destruction of Babylon. Note, Great men are but instru- 
ments which the great God makes use of to serve his own purposes. He hath 
variety of instruments, hath them at command, hath armouries ready to be 
opened according as the occasion is. “This is the work of the Lord God of 
hosts.” Note, en Ged hath work to do, he will make it appear that he is 
God of hosts, and will not want instruments to do it with. 

Secondly. Instructions are given them what to do. In general, “Do accord- 
ing to all that 1 have commanded thee,” yer. 21. It was said of Cyrus, 
i. xliy. 28, He shall perform all my pleasure in his expedition against Babylon. 

hey must “ waste and utterly destroy after them ;” when they have destroyed 
once, they must go over them again; or, destroy their posterity that should 
come after them. They must “open her storehouses,” ver, 26, rifle her treasures, 
and turn her artillery against herself; they must “cast her up as heaps;” let 
all the wealth and pomp of Babylon be shovelled up in a heap of ruins and 
rubbish, ‘Tread her down as heaps,’ so the margin reads it, and destroy her 
utterly. See how little account the arent God makes of those things which 
men so much value, and value themse 
that are fat and bulk , shall fall by the sword, not as men of war in the field of 
battle, which we call a bed of honour, but as beasts by the butcher’s hand; 
ver, 27, “ Slay all her bullocks,” all her mighty men, let them go down sottishly 
and insensibly, as an ox to the slaughter. “ Woe unto them,” their cause is the 
more for the little sense they have of it; their day is come to fall, the time 
when they must be reckoned with, and they are not aware of it. 

Thirdly. Assurances are given them of success. Let them do what God 
commands, and they shall accomplish what he threatens. A great destruction 
shall be made, ver. 22. Babylon shall become a desolation, ver. 23; her young 
men, and all her men of war, shall be cut off in that day, that, should have been 
her defence, ver. 30. God is against. her, ver. 31; he hath laid a snare for her. 
ver. 24; he hath formed this enterprise against her, that she should be surprised 
as a bird taken inasnare. Cyrus shall no doubt prevail, for he fights under 
God. God will kindle a fire in the cities of Pabgions ver. 32, and who can stand 
before him when he is angry, or quench the fire he has kindled? 

Fourthly. Reasons are given for these severe dealings with Babylon. The 
that are employed in this war may, if they please, know the grounds of it, ad 
be satisfied in the justice of it, which it is fit all should be that are called to such 
work. 1. Babylon has been yery teaublesowies vexatious, and injurious to all its 
neighbours. It has been “the hammer of the whole earth,” ver. 23, beating, 
beating down and beating to pieces, all the nations far and near. It has done 
so long enough, it is time now that it be cut asunder and broken. Note, He 
that is the God of nations will, sooner or later, assert the injured rights of 
nations against those that unjustly and violently invade them. The God of the 
whole earth will break the hammer of the whole earth. 2. Babylon has bid 
defiance to God himself; “Thou hast striven against the Lord,” ver. 24, hast 
joined issue with him, (so the word signifies.) as in law or battle, hast openly 
opposed him, set up rivals with him, raised rebellion against him, therefore thou 
art now found and caught, as in o snare. Note, Those that strive against the 

0 soon find themselves overmatched. 3. Babylon ruined Jerusalem, the 
holy city, and the holy hoase there, and must now be called to an aceount fcr 
that. This is the manifesto published in Zion, in the day of Babylon’s visita- 
tion; it is “the vengeance of the Lord our God, the vengeance of his temple,” 
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1. 12. Babylon is here called a mother, in reference to the custom 
of calling the capital of a country its metropolis or mother city. 

1. 16. The country as well as the city was to be desolated, and it 
is observable that even now desolation reigns round Babylon. 

1.17. The empire of Assyria was overthrown with Nineveh, its 
capital, and Babylon then became the great ruler of the East. 

1.19. Carmel, Bashan, Ephraim, and Gilead are mentioned to 
show that the Israelites should 2cvupy the whole laad. 
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i) ver. 28. The burning of the temple, and carrying away the vessels of that, waa 


| and heavier than the vengeance of the temple. 4. on 
| haughty and insolent, and therefore must have a fall, for it is the glory of 


[ Babylon, | 
The voice of them that flee and escape out of the land of | 


ves by. Their princes and great men, | 
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an article in the charge against Babylon, on which greater stress was laid than 
upon its being the hammer of the whole earth, for Zion was the joy and glory of 
the whole earth. Note, Whatever wrong is done to God's church, his temple 
in the world, it will certainly be yentioned for; and no vengeance will be sorer 
Babylon had been very 


God to look upon those that are proud, and to abase them, Job xl. 12. “I am 
against thee, } thou most proud,” ver. 31. ‘Thou pride,’ so the word is; and 
again, ver. 32, as proud as pride itself. Note, The Page of men’s hearts sets 
God against them, and ripens them apace for ruin; for God resists the proud 

and will bring them down. The most proud shall stumble and fall; they shal 

fall not so much by others thrusting them down as by their own sseantiting 
for they hold their heads so high that they never look under their feet, to 
choose their way, and avoid stumblingblocks, but walk at all adventures. 
Babylon’s pride must unavoidably be her ruin, for “she has been proud against 
the Lord, against the Holy One of Israel,” ver. 29; has insulted him in insulting 
over his peers she has made him her enemy, and therefore, when she is fallen 
mons ~ l raise her up, ver. 32. Who can help those up whom God will throw 

own 


33 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts ; 

The children of Israel and the children of Judah weve 
oppressed together : 

And all that took them captives held them fast : 

They refused to let them go. 

Their Redeemer ¢s strong ; 

The Lorp of hosts zs his name: 

He shall throughly plead their cause, 

That he may give rest to the land, 

And disquiet the inhabitants of Babylon. 

A sword zs upon the Chaldeans, saith the Lorn, 

And upon the inhabitants of Babylon, 

And upon her princes, and upon her wise mez. 

A sword is upon the liars; and they shall dote: [mayed 

A sword zs upon her mighty men; and they shall be dis- 

A sword zs upon their horses, and upon their chariots, 

And upon all the mingled people that are in the midst 

And they shall become as women : [of her ; 

A sword is upon her treasures; and they shall be robbed. 

A drought 7s upon her waters; _ 
and they shall be dried up: (QQ 

For it zs the land of graven images, IN Pei 

And they are mad upon their idols. ih | a 

Therefore the wild beasts of the ) Bis 
desert Hi ,. ‘ 

With the wild beasts of the islands }M\ G\\ 
shall dwell there, ATT 

And the owls shall dwell therein : {\!"*\S 
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for ever ; 

Neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation. 

As God overthrow Sodom and 
Gomorrah 

And the neighbour czties thereof, 
saith the Lorn; 

So shall no man abide there, 

Neither shall any son of man 
dwell therein 

Behold, a people shall come from] 
the north, and a great nation, 

And many kings shall be raised |Ze-z< 
up from the coasts of the earth. —assyrian Gop. 

They shall hold the bow and the lance: 

They are cruel, and will not shew mercy : 

Their voice shall roar like the sea, 

And they shall ride upon horses, 

Every one put in array, like a man to the battle, 

Against thee, O daughter of Babylon. 

The king of Babylon hath heard the report of them, 

And his hands waxed feeble : 

Anguish took hold of him, 

And pangs as of a woman in travail. 
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1, 21. Merathaim and Pekod are obscure terms, usually understood 
to apply to Babylon as “ doubly rebellious” and “punished,” Hence 
some do not regard them as proper names, but translate them as a 
doubly rebellious country and people worthy of punishment. 

1. 24, The fact that Babylon was taken not by storm, but by a 
device, is here alluded to. Cyrus made a new channel for the river, 
and at night, when the people were feasting and off their guard, he 
turned the stream into the new bed. Having made every preparation 
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44 Behold, he shall come up 

Like a lion from the swelling of Jordan 

Unto the habitation of the strong: 

But I will make them suddenly run away from her ; 

And who 7s a chosen man, that I may appoint over her ? 

For who ¢s like me? and who will appoint me the time? 

And who ¢s that shepherd that will stand before me ? 

Therefore hear ye the counsel of the Lorn, 

That he hath taken against Babylon ; 

And his purposes, that he hath purposed against the 
jand of the Chaldeans: 

Surely the least of the flock shall draw them out: 

Surely he shall make ¢hezr habitation desolate with them. 

46 At the noise of the taking of Babylon the earth is moved, 

And the cry is heard among the nations. 


We have in these verses, 

First. Israel’s sufferings, and their deliverance out of those sufferings. God 
takes notice of the bondage of his people in Babylon, as he did of their bondage 
in Egypt; he hath surely seen it, and has heard their cry. Israel and Judah 
were “ oppressed together,” ver. 33. ‘Those that remained of the captives of the 
ten tribes, upon the uniting of the kingdoms of Assyria and Chaldea, seemed to 
have come and mingled themselves with those of the two tribes, and to have 
mingled tears with them, so that they were oppressed together. They were 
humble supplicants for their liberty, and that was all; they could not attempt 
any thing towards it, for all that took them captives held them fast, and were 
quite too hard for them. But this is their comfort in distress, that, though they 
are weak, “their Redeemer is strong,” ver. 34; their avenger, so the word 
signifies, that has a right to them, and will claim his right, and make good his 
claim: he is stronger than their enemies, that hold them fast; he can over- 
power all the force that is against them, and put strength into his own people. 
though they are very weak. ‘The Lord of hosts is his name,” and he will 
answer his name, and make it to appear that he is what his people call him, and 
will be that to them for which they depend upon him. Note, It is the unspeak- 
able comfort of the people of God that, though they have hosts against them, 
they have the Lord of hosts for them. And “he shall thoroughly plead their 
cause ;” pleading he shall plead it, plead it with jealousy, plead it effectually, 
plead it and carry it, “that he may give rest to the land,” to his people’s land, 
rest from all their enemies round about. ‘This is applicable to all believers that 
complain of the dominion of sin, and corruption, and of their own weakness and 
manifold infirmities, let them know that “their Redeemer is strong,” he is able 
to keep what they commit to him, and he will plead their cause; sin shall not 
have dominion over them, he will make them free, and they shall be free indeed ; 
he will give them rest, that rest which remains for the people of God. 

Secondly. Babylon’s sin, and their punishment for that sin. 

1, The sins they are here charged with are idolatry and persecution. Ist. 
‘They oppressed the people of God, they held them fast, and would not let them 
go; they “opened not the house of his prisoners,” Jsa. xiv. 17. This was God’s 
quarrel with them, as of old with Pharaoh; it cost him dear,and yet they would 
not take warning. Therefore the inhabitants of Babylon must be disquieted, 
ver. 34, because they have disquieted God’s people, whose honour and comfort 
he is jealous for, and therefore will recompense tribulation to those that trouble 
them, as well as rest to them that are troubled, 2-7hes. i. 6, 7. 2nd. They 
wronged God himself, and robbed him, giving that glory to others which is due 
to him alone; for, ver. 38, it is the land of graven images. All parts of the country 
abounded with idols, and they were mad upon them, were in love with them, 
and doated on them, cared not what cost and pains they were at in the worship 
of them, were unwearied in paying their respects to them; and in all this they 
were wretchedly infatuated, and acted like men out of their wits. ‘They were 
carried on in their idolatry without reason or discretion, like men in a perfect 
fary. The word here used for idols properly signifies terrors, Enim, the name 
given to giants that were formidable, because they made the images of their 
gods to look frightful, to strike a terror upon fools and children. ‘Their idols 
were scarecrows, yet they doated on them. Babylon was the mother of har- 
lots, Rev. xvii. 5, the source of idolatry. Note, It is the maddest thing in the 
world to make a god of any creature; and those who are proud against the 
Lord, the true God, are justly given up to strong delusions, to be mad upon 
idols, that cannot profit. But this madness is wickedness, for which sinners 
will be certainly and severely reckoned with. 

2. The judgments of God upon them for these sins are such as will quite lay 
them waste, and ruin them. 

Ist. All that should be their defence and support shall be cut off by the 
sword. The Chaldeans had long been God’s sword, wherewith he had done 
execution upon the sinful nations round about; but now, they being as bad as 
any of them, or worse, a sword is brought upon them, even upon the inhabitants 
of Babylon, ver. 35, a sword of war; and as it is in God’s hand, sent and directed 
by him, it is a sword of justice. It shall be, First. Upon their princes. They 
shall fall by it, and their dignity, wealth, and power shall not secure them. 
Secondly Upon their wise men, their philosophers, their statesmen, and privy 
counsellors. Their learning and_ policy shall neither secure themselves nor 
stand the public in any stead. 7) sae Upon their soothsayers and astro- 
logers, here called the liars, ver. 36, for they cheated with their prognostications 
of peace and prosperity. The sword upon them shall make them doat, so that 
they shall talk like fools, and be as men that had lost all their wits. Note, God 
has a sword that can reach the soul, and affect the mind, and bring men under 
spiritual plagues. Fourthly. Upon their mighty men, A sword shall be upon 
their spirits; if they are not slain, yet they shall be dismayed, and shall be no 
longer tue ean for what stead will their hands stand them in when their 
hearts fail them, Fifthly. Upon their militia, ver. 37. The sword shall be 
upon their horses and chariots; the invaders shall make themselves masters of 
all their warlike stores, shall seize their horses and chariots for themselves, or 
destroy them. The troops of other nations, that were in their service, shall be 
quite disheartened, the mingled people shall become as weak and timorous as 
women. Sizthly. Upon their exchequer. ‘The sword shall be upon her treasures, 
which are the sinews of war, and they shall be robbed and made use of by the 
enemy against them. See what universal destruction the sword makes when it 
comes with commission. 

2o4. The coxintry shall be made desolate, ver. 38, the waters shall be dried 
ap; the water ‘hat secures the city. Cyrus drew the river Euphrates into so 
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many channels as made ‘t »assabie for his army, 80 that they got with ease 
to the walls of Babylon, which were thought to be by that river inaccessible, 
The water likewise that makes the country fruitful should be dried up, so that 
it shall be turned into barrenness, and shall be no more inhabited by the 
children of men, but by the “ wild beasts of the desert,” ver. 39. This was fore- 
told concerning Babylon, Jsa. xiii. 19—22. It shall become like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, yer. 40. The same was foretold concerning Edom, ch. xlix. 18. 
As the Chaldeans had laid Edom waste, so they shall themselves be laid waste. 

3rd. The king and kingdom shall be put into the utmost confusion and con- 
sternation by the enemies’ invading of them, ver. 41—43. All the expressions 
here used, speaking the formidable power of the invaders, the terrors where- 
with they should array themselves, and the mighty fright which both court and 
country should be put into thereby, we met with before, ch. vi. 22—24, con- 
cerning the Chaldeans’ invading the land of Judah. The battle which is there 
said to be against thee, O daughter of Zion, is here said to be against thee, 
O daughter of Babylon, to intimate that they should be paid in their own coin. 
Those that are for terror and destruction to others, God can find out such 
as shall be for terror and destruction to them ; and those who have dealt 
cruelly, and have shewed no mercy, may expect to be cruelly dealt with, and to 
find no mercy. Only there is one difference between these passages: there it is 
said, “ We have heard the fame thereof, and our hands wax feeble,” &c.; here 
it is said, “The king of Babylon has heard the report,” and “his hands waxed 
feeble,” which intimates, that that proud and daring prince shall in the day 
of his distress be as weak and dispirited as the meanest Israelites were in the 
day of their distress. 

4th. That they shall be as ill hurt as frightened; for the invader shall 
come up as a lion, to tear and perch pi ver. 44; and shall make them and 
their habitation desolate, ver. 45; and the desolation shall be so astonishing, 
that all the nations about shall be terrified by it, ver. 46. These three verses 
we had before, ch. xlix. 19—21, in the Brophery of the destruction of Edom 
which was accomplished by the Chaldeans, and they are here repeated 
mutatis mutandis,— with a few necessary alterations,’ in the prophecy of the 
destruction of Babylon, which was to be accomplished upon the Chaldeans, to 
shew that, though the distributions of providence may ei unequal for a 
time, its retributions will be equal at last; When thou shalt make an end to 
spoil thou shalt be spoiled, Zsa. xxxiii. 1; Rev. xiii. 10. 


CHAPTER LI. 


The prophet in this chapter goes on with the prediction of Babylon’s fall, to which other 
prophets also bare witness. He is very large and lively in describing the foresight God 
had given him of it, for the encouragement of the pious captives whose deliverance 
depended upon it, and was to be the result of it. Here is, I. The record of Babylon's 
doom with the particulars of it, intermixed with the grounds of God’s controversy with 
her, many aggravations of her fall, and great encouragements given from thence to the 
Israel of God that suffered such hard things by her, ver. 1—58. II, The representa- 
tion and ratification of this, by the throwing of a copy of this prophecy into the river 
Euphrates, ver. 59—64, 


HUS saith the Lorp; 
Behold, I will raise up against Babylon, 
And against them that dwell in the midst of them that 
rise up against me, 
A destroying wind ; 


2 And will send unto Babylon fanners, 
That shall fan her, and shall empty her land: _—_[about. 
For in the day of trouble they shall be against her round 
3 Against him that bendeth let the archer bend his bow, 
And against him that lifteth himself up in his brigan 
And spare ye not her young men; [dine : 
Destroy ye utterly all her host. 
4 Thus the slain shall fall in the land of the Chaldeans, 
’ And they that are thrust through in her streets. 
5 For Israel hath not been forsaken, 
Nor Judah of his God, of the Lorp of hosts; 
Though their land was filled with sin against the Holy 
One of Israel. 
6 Flee out of the midst of Babylon, 
And deliver every man his soul: ; 
Be not cut off in her iniquity ; 
For this zs the time of the Lorp’s vengeance ; 
He will render unto her a recompence. 
7 Babylon hath been a golden cup in the Lorp’s hand, 
That made all the earth drunken : 
The nations have drunken of her wine ; 
Therefore the nations are mad. 
8 Babylon is suddenly fallen and destroyed: 
Howl for her ; 
Take balm for her pain, 
If so be she may be healed. 
9 We would have healed Babylon, but she is not healed: 


Forsake her, and let us go every one into his own country : 
For her judgment reacheth unto heaven, 
And is lifted up even to the skies. 

10 The Lorp hath brought rorth our righteousness : 


for the moment, he and his troops rushed into the city along the old 
course of the river, 

1. 28. Scott says truly, “The Chaldeans were guilty of the greatest 
impiety in destroying the Temple of God, as well as of cruelty and 
oppression upon the Jews. Belshazzar was profaning the vessels of 
the Temple in the most daring and impious manner, when the hand- 
writing announced his destruction; and the ruin of the Chaldeans 
was the vengeance of God’s Temple, and the punishment of their 
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enmity against him and his people.” (See Dan. v., and especially 
verses 1, 2, 3.) 

1. 30. Xenophon records that when Cyrus entered Babylon, he 
sent a body of cavalry up and down through the streets, bidding 
them kill those that they found abroad, and ordering some who 
understood the Syrian language te proclaim to those who were in the. 
houses to remain within, and that if they were found abroad they 
should be tilled. criedy Witty, 
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Come, and let us declare in Zion the work of the Lorp 

12 Make bright the arrows; gather the shields: [our God. 
The Lorp hath raised up the spirit of the kings of the 
For his device is against Babylon, to destroy it; [Medes: 
Because it és the vengeance of the Lorp, 

The vengeance of his temple. 
12 Set up the standard upon the walls of Babylon, 

Make the watch strong, set up the watchmen, 

Prepare the ambushes : 

For the Lorp hath both devised and done 

That which he spake against the inhabitants of Babylon. 
13 O thou that dwellest upon many waters, abundant in 

treasures, 

Thine end is come, and the measure of thy covetousness. 

14 The Lorp of hosts hath sworn by himself, saying, 
Surely I will fill thee with men, as with caterpillers; 
And they shall lift up a shout against thee. 

15 He hath made the earth by his power, 

He hath established the world by his wisdom, 
And hath stretched out the heaven by his understanding. 

16 When he uttereth Azs voice, there ts a multitude of waters 

in the heavens ; 
And he causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of 
He maketh lightnings with rain, [the earth : 
And bringeth forth the wind out of his treasures. 
17 Every man is brutish by Azs knowledge ; 
Every founder is confounded by the graven image: 
For his molten image zs falsehood, 
And there is no breath in them. 
18 They ave vanity, the work of errors: 
In the time of their visitation they shall perish 
19 The portion of Jacob zs not like them ; 
For he zs the former of all things: 
And [Israel is the rod of his inheritance : 
The Lorp of hosts zs his name. 
20 Thou art my battle ax and weapons of war: 
For with thee will I break in pieces the nations, 
And with thee will I destroy kingdoms; ~~ [rider; 

21 And with thee will I break in pieces the horse and his 
And with thee will I break in pieces the chariot and his 

rider ; ’ 

22 With thee also will I break in pieces man and woman ; 
And with thee will I break in pieces old and young; 
And with thee will I break in pieces the young man and 

the maid ; [flock ; 

23 Iwill also break in pieces with thee the shepherd and his 
And with thee will I break in pieces the husbandman and 

his yoke of oxen ; 
And with thee will I break in pieces captains and rulers. 

24 And I will render unto Babylon 
And to all the inhabitants of Chaldea 
All their evil that they have done in Zion 
In your sight, saith the Lorp 

25 Behold, I am against thee, O destroying mountain, saith 
Which destroyest all the earth: [the Lorp, 
And I will stretch out mine hand upon thee, 

And roll thee down from the rocks, 
And will make thee a burnt mountain. 

26 And they shall not take of thee a stone for a corner, 
Nor a stone for foundations ; 

But thou shalt be desolate for ever, saith the Lorp. 

27 Set ye up a standard in the land, 

Blow the trumpet among the nations, 
Prepare the nations against her, 
Call together against her the kingdoms 


Of Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz ; 
Appoint a captain against her ; 
Cause the horses to come up as the rough caterpillers. 

28 Prepare against her the nations with the kings of the 
The captains thereof, and all the rulers thereof, {Medes, 
And all the land of his dominion, 

29 And the land shall tremble and sorrow: [ Babylon, 
For every purpose of the Lorp shall be performed against 
To make the land of Babylon a desolation 
Without an inhabitant. 

30 The mighty men of Babylon have forborn to fight, 

They have remained in ¢heir holds: 
Their might hath failed ; 

They became as women: 

They have burned her dwellingplaces , 
Her bars are broken. 

31 One post shall run to meet another, 
And one messenger to meet another, 
To shew the king of Babylon 
That his city is taken at one end, 

32 And that the passages are stopped, 
And the reeds they have burned with fire, 
And the men of war are affrighted. 

33 For thus saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
The daughter of Babylon 7s like a threshingfloor, 

It is time to thresh her: 
Yet a little while, and the time of her harvest shall come 

34 Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon hath devoured me, 
He hath crushed me, 

He hath made me an empty vessel, 

He hath swallowed me up like a dragon, 

He hath filled his belly with my delicates, 

He hath cast me out. [Babylon, 

35 The violence done to me and to my flesh de upon 
Shall the inhabitant of Zion say ; 

And my blood upon the inhabitants of Chaldea, 
Shall Jerusalem say. 

36 Therefore thus saith the Lorp ; [thee ; 
Behold, I will plead thy cause, and take vengeance for 
And I will dry up her sea, and make her springs dry. 

37 And Babylon shall become heaps, 

A dwellingplace for dragons, 
An astonishment, and an hissing, 
Without an inhabitant. 

38 They shall roar together like lions: 
They shall yell as lions’ whelps. 

89 In their heat I will make their feasts, 

And I will make them drunken, that they may rejoice, 
And sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, 
Saith the Lorp. 

40 I will bring them down like lambs to the slaughter, 
Like rams with he goats. 

41 How is Sheshach taken ! 

And how is the praise of the whole earth surprised ! 
How is Babylon become an astonishment among the 

42 The sea is come up upon Babylon: [nations ! 
She is covered with the multitude of the waves thereof. 

48 Her cities are a desolation, 

A dry land, and a wilderness, 
A land wherein no man dwelleth, 
Neither doth avy son of man pass tkereby. 

44 And I will punish Bel in Babylon, 

And I will bring forth out of his mouth that which he 
hath swallowed up: [him : 
And the nations shall not flow together any more unto 


1. 38. For “drought” here some versions have “sword,” which 
may be correct, as the Hebrew words for sword and drought are 
closely alike. Babylon was a city of rampant idolatry, and even in 
the night when it fell the king and his revellers praised the gods 
Dan, v. 4). 

; 1. 39. the so-called “wild beasts of the islands” were no doubt 
jackals; and by “owls” we must understand ostriches. 

li. 1. The Hebrew rendered “them that dwell in the midst of 


them” really means those that inhabit Chaldea. Two words which 
give no intelligible sense if otherwise treated, become simple if 
regarded as a sort of cipher in which one letter is substituted for 
another, as if we should write s for a, y for b, # for c, &c. The 
7 m assumes this interpretation, and no doubt correctly. The 
Greek translators merely turn the Hebrew letters into Greek, and the 
Syriac fancies they mean ‘“‘a hard heart.” (See note on chap. xxv. 26.) 

li. 11. The kings of Media, or, as the Hebrew has it, kings of 
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Yea, the wall of Babylon shall fall 

My people, go ye out of the midst of her, 

And deliver ye every man his soul 

From the fierce anger of the Lorn. 

And lest your heart faint, [land ; 

And ye fear for the rumour that shall be heard in the 

A rumour shall both come ove year, 

And after that in another year shall come a rumour, 

And violence in the land, ruler against ruler 

Therefore, behold, the days come, [Babylon : 

That I will do judgment upon the graven images of 

And her whole land shall be confounded, 

And all her slain shall fall in the midst of her. 

Then the heaven and the earth, and all that 7s therein, 
shall sing for Babylon: 

For the spoilers shall come unto her from the north, 
saith the Lorp. 

As Babylon hath caused the slain of Israel to fall, 

So at Babylon shall fall the slain of all the earth 

Ye that have escaped the sword, go away, 

Stand not still: 

Remember the Lorp afar off, 

And let Jerusalem come into your mind. 

We are confounded, because we have heard reproach : 

Shame hath covered our faces: [ house. 

For strangers are come into the sanctuaries of the Lorp’s 
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52 Wherefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lorn, 
That I will do judgment upon her graven images: 
And through all her land the wounded shall groan. 

53 Though Babylon should mount up to heaven, 
And though she should fortify the height of her strength, 
Yet from me shall spoilers come unto her, saith the 


54 A sound of a cry cometh from Babylon, [Lorp. 
And great destruction from the land of the Chaldeans: 
55 Because the Lorp hath spoiled Babylon, 
And destroyed out of her the great voice ; 
When her waves do roar like great waters, 
A noise of their voice is uttered : 
56 Because the spoiler is come upon her, 
Even upon Babylon, 
And her mighty men are taken, 
Every one of their bows is broken; 
For the Lorp God of recompences shall surely requite. 
57 And I will make drunk her princes, and her wise men, 
Her captains, and her rulers, anv her mighty men: 
And they shall sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, 
Saith the King, whose name zs the Lorp of hosts. 
58 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 
The broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly broken, 
And her high gates shall be burned with fire ; 
And the people shall labour in vain, 
And the folk in the fire, and they shall be weary | 


—— 


OVERFLOW OF THE EUPHRATES ON BABYLON.—vVer. 42. 


The particulars of this copious prophecy are dispersed and interwoven, and 
the same things left and returned to so often, that it could not well be divided 
into parts, but we must endeavour to collect them under their proper heads. 
Let us then observe here, 

First. An acknowledgment of the great pomp and power that Babylon had 
been in, and the use that God in his providence had made of it; ver. 7, 
“Babylon hath been a golden cup,” a rich and glorious empire, a golden city, 
Isa. xiv. 4; a head of gold, Dan. ii. 38; filled with ah good things as a cup with 
wine; nay, she had been “a golden cup in the Lord’s hand;” he had in a par- 
ticular manner filled and favoured her with blessings; he had made the earth 
drunk with this cup ; some were intoxicated with her pleasures, and debauched 
by her, others intoxicated with her terrors, and destroyed by her. And in both 
senses the New Testament Babylon is said to have made the kings of the earth 
drunk, Rev, xvii. 4; xviii. 3. Babylon had also been God’s battle-axe; it was 
so at this time when Jeremiah prophesied, and was likely to be yet more so 
ver. 20. The forces of Babylon were God’s weapons of war, tools in his han 
with which he broke in pieces and knocked down nations and kingdoms, horses 
and chariots, which are so much the strength of kingdoms, ver. 21; man and 
woman, young and old, with which kingdoms are replenished, ver. 22; the shep- 
herd and his flock, the husbandman and his oxen, with which kingdoms are 
maintained and supplied, ver. 24. Such havoc as th*s the Chaldeans had made, 
when God employed them as instruments of his wrath for the chastising of the 
nations; and yet now Babylon herself must fall. Note, Those that have 
carried all before them a great while, yet will at length meet with their match, 
and their day also will come to fall; the rod will itself be thrown into the fire at 
last; nor can any think it will exempt them from God's judgments, that they 
have been instrumental in executing his Jedgments on others. ‘ 

Secondly. A just complaint made of Babylon, and a charge drawn up against 
her by the Israel of God. 1. They are complained of for their incorrigible 
wickedness; ver. 9, “ We would have healed Babylon, but she is not healed.” 
‘The people of God, that were captives among them, endeavoured according to 
the instructions given them, ch. x. 11, to convince them of the folly of their 
idolatry, but they could not do it; still they doated as much as ever lied their 
graven images, and therefore they resolve to quit them, and go to their own 
ccuntry. Yet some understand this as spoken by the forces they had hired 
fcr their assistance, declaring they had done their best to save her from ruin; 
but it was all to no purpose, and therefore they had as good go home to their 
respective countries; “for her tudgment reacheth unto heaven,” and it is in 
vain to withstand it, or think to avert it. 2. They are complained of for their 
inveterate malice against Israel. Other nations had been hardly used by the 
Chaldeans, but Israel only complains to God of it, and with confidence appeals 
to him, ver. 34,35. “The king of Babylon has devoured me, and crushed me,” 
and never thought he could do enough to ruin me; he has emptied me of all 
that was ealoabis: “hath swallowed me up” as a dragon or whale swallows up 
the little fish by shoals ; “ he hath filled his belly,” filled his treasures, “ with my 


Madai, may imply that Media had more kings than one; but the ex- 
pression probably includes the chief rulers of Media and Persia, who 
were associated in the siege and overthrow of Babylon. 

li. 14. The caterpillars here should be locusts. Xenophon gives, 
in the eighth book of the “Cyropxdia,” an account of the invading 
forces of Cyrus, with the order in which they marched into the city : 
4,000 guards were posted at the gate, 4,000 guards preceded Cyrus, 
2,000 marched on each side ot his chariot, and 300 officers followed. 
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delicates,” with all my pleasant things, and “hath cast me out,” cast me away 
as a vessel in which there is no pleasure; and now let them be accountable for 
all this. Zion and Jerusalem shall say, Let the violence done to me and my 
children, that are my own flesh, and pieces of myself, and all the blood of my 
people which they have shed like water, be upon them ; let the guilt of it lie 
upon them, and let it be required at their hands. Note, Ruin is not far off 
from those that lie under the guilt of wrong done to God’s people. 

Thirdly. Judgment given ee this appeal by the righteous Judge of heaven 
and earth, on behalf of Israel against Babylon. He sits in the throne judging 
right, is ready to receive complaints, and answers, ver. 36, “1 will plead thy 
cause, leave it with me;” I will in due time plead it effectually, and take ven- 
geance for thee; and every cre of Jerusalem’s blood shall be accounted for 
with interest. Israel and Judah seem to have been neglected and forgotten, 
but God has an eye to them, ver. 5. It is true, “their land was filled with sin 
against the Holy One of Israel.” They were a provoking people, and their sins 
were a great offence to God as a holy God, and as their God,—their Holy One; 
and therefore he jiistly delivered them up into the hands of their enemies,— 
might justly have abandoned them, and left them to perish in their hands; but 
God deals better with them than they deserve; and, notwithstanding their 
iniquities, and his severities, Israel is not forsaken, is not cast off, though he 
be cast out, but is owned and looked after by his God, by the Lord of hosts, 
God is his God still, and will act for: him as the Lord of hosts, a God of power. 
Note, Though God’s people may have broken his laws, and fallen under his 
rebukes, yet it doth not therefore follow that they are thrown out of covenant, 
but God's care of them and love to them will flourish again, Ps. Ixxxix. 30, 33. 
The Chaldeans thought they should never be called to an account for what 
they had done against God’s Israel, but there is a time fixed for vengeance, 
ver. 6. Wecannot expect it should come sooner than the time fixed; but then 
it will come. He will render unto Babylon a recompence; for the avenging of 
Israel is the vengeance of the Lord, who espouseth their cause; it is the ven- 
geance of his temple, ver. 1], as before, ch.1. 28. The Lord God of recompences, 
the God to whom vengeance belongs, will surely requite, ver. 56, will pay them 
home; he will render unto Babylon all the evil they have done in Zion, ver. 24. 
He will return it in the sight of his people; they shall have the satisfaction to 
see their cause pleaded with jealousy; they a not only live to see those 
judgments brought upon eles, but they, shall plainly see them to be the 

unishment of the wane Soe ave done to Zion. Any man may see it, and say, 

Jeriiy there is a God that judgeth in the earth; for, just as Babylon “hath 
caused the slain of Israel to fall,” has not only slain those that were found in 
arms, but all without distinction, even all the land, almost all were put to the 
sword; so at Babylon shall fall, not only the slain of the city, but of all the 
country, ver. 49. Cyrus shall measure to the Chaldeans the same that they 
measured to the Jews, so that, every observer may discern that God is recom- 
pensing them for what they did against his people. Zion’s children shall in a 
particular manner triumph in it; ver. 10, “The Lord hath brought forth our 


Then came on in succession 200 horses of Cyrus, with attendants, 
2,000 spearmen, 40,000 horsemen, besides the cavalry of the Medes, 
Armenians, Hyrcanians, Caducians, and Saceans, the rear bein 
brought up by the chariots four abreast, led by Artabates the Persian, 
li, 15—19. These verses are repeated from chapter x. 12—16. — 
li. 20. Here Babylon is again addressed. For the future tense 
here and onward to verse 24, some render in the past tense, “have 
broken,” which is better than “ will break.” if 
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righteousness.” He has appeared in our behalf against those that dealt unjustl 
with us, and has righted us; he has also made it to appear that he is reconcile 
to us, and that we are yet in his eyes arighteous nation. Let it therefore be 
spoken to his praise, ‘Come, and let us declare in Zion the work of the Lord 
our God,” that others may be invited to join with us in praising him. 

Fourthly. A declaration of the greatness and sovereignty of that God who 
espouseth Zion’s.eause, and undertakes to reckon with this proud and potent 
enemy, ver. 14. It is the Lord of hosts that hath said it, that hath sworn it, hath 
sworn it by himself; for he could swear by no greater, that he will fill Babylon 
with vast and incredible numbers of the enemies’ forces; will “fill it with men 
as with caterpillars,” that shall overpower it with multitudes, and need only 
to lift up a shout against it, for that shall be so terrible as to dispirit all the 
inhabitants, and make them an easy prey to this numerous army. But who and 
where is he that can break so powerful a kingdom as Babylon? The prophet 
gives an account of him from the description he had formerly given of him, 
and of his sovereignty and victory over all. pretenders, ch. x. 12—16, which was 
there i.tended for the conviction of the Rabylonian idolaters, and the confirm- 
ation of God’s Israel in the faith and “Shee of the God of Israel; and it is 
here repeated to shew that God will convince those by his Hh pages who 
would not be conyinced by his word, that he is God over all. Let not any 
doubt but that he who has determined to destroy Babylon is able to make his 
words good; for, 1. He is the God that made the world, ver. 15, and therefore 
nothing is too hard for him to do. It is in his name that our help stands, and 
on him our hope is built. 2. He has the command of all the creatures that he 
has made, ver. 16. His providence is a continued creation; he hath wind and 
rain at his dispose; if he speak the word, “there is a multitude of waters in 
the heavens,” and it is a wonder how they hang there; fed by vapours out of 
the earth, and it is a wonder how they ascend thence. Lightnings and rains 
seem contraries, as fire and water, and yet they are produced together; and the 
wind which seems arbitrary in its motions, and we know not whence it comes, 
yet weare sure is brought out of his treasuries. 3. The idols that oppose the 
accomplishment of his word are a mere sham, and their worshippers brutish 
people, ver. 17,18. The idols are falsehood, they are vanity, they are the work 
of errors; when they come to be visited, that is, to be examined and inquired 
into, they perish, that is their reputation sinks, and they appear to be nothing, 
and those that make them are like unto them. But between the God of Israel 
and these gods of the heathen there is no comparison; ver. 19, “ The portion 
of Jacob is not like them.” God, who speaks this, and will do it, is the former 
of all things, and the Lord of all hosts, and therefore can do what he will, and 
there is a near relation between him and his people; for he is their portion, 
and they are his; they put a confidence in him as their portion, and he is 

leased to take complacency in them, and a particular care of them, as the 
ot of his inheritance; and therefore he will do what is best for them. The 
repetition of these things here which were said before, intimates both the 
certainty and importance of them, and obligeth us to take special notice of 
them. “God hath spoken once, yea, twice have we heard this, that power 
belongs to God;” power to destroy the most formidable enemies of his church. 
And if God thus speak once, yea, twice, we are inexcusable if we do not per- 
ceive it, and receive it. 

Fifthly. A description of the instruments that are to be employed in this 
service. God hath “raised up the spirit of the kings of.the Medes,” ver. 11, 
Darius and Cyrus, who came against Babylon by a Divine instinct; for God’s 
device is against Babylon, to destroy it. They do it, but God devised it; he 
designed it, they are but accomplishing his purpose, and acting as he directed. 
Note, God's counsel shall ek and according to it all hearts shall move. 
‘Those whom God employs against Babylon are compared, ver, 1, to a destroying 
wind, which either by its coldness blasts the fruits of the earth or by its 
fierceness blows down all before it. ‘This wind is brought out of God’s trea- 
suries, ver. 16, and it is here said to be raised up against them that dwell in the 
midst of the Chaldeans,—those of other nations that inhabit among them, and 
are incorporated with them. The Chaldeans rise up axelnet God, by fallin 
down before idols, and against them God will raise up destroyers, for he wil 
be too hard for them that contest with him. ‘These enemies are compared to 
fanners, ver. 2, who shall drive them away as chaff is driven away by the fan. 
‘The Chaldeans had been fanners to winnow God’s people, ch. xv. 7, and to 
ey bor peo and now they shall themselves be in like manner despoiled and 

ispersed. 

ixthly. An ample commission given them to destroy and lay all waste. Let 
them bend their bow against the archers of the Chaldeans, ver. 3, and not spare 
her young men, but utterly destroy them; “for the Lord hath both devised 
and done what he spake against Babylon,” ver. 12. This may animate the 
instruments he employs, by assuring them of success. The methods they take 
are such as God has devised, and therefore they shall surely prosper; what he 
hath spoken shall be done, for he himself will do it. And therefore let all 
necessary preparations be made; this they are called to, ver. 27,28. Let a 
standard be set up, under which to list soldiers for this expedition; let a 
trumpet be blown to call men together to it, and animate them in it; jet the 
nations out of which Cyrus’ army is to be raised prepare their recruits; let the 
kingdoms of Ararat and Minni, and_Ashkenaz, of Armenia, both the higher 
and the lower, and of Ascania, about Phrygia and Bithynia, send in their quota 
of men for this service. Let general officers be appointed, and the cavalry 
advance; let the horses come up in great numbers, as the caterpillars, and 
come like them leaping and pawing in the beep & Let them lay the country 
waste as caterpillars do, Joel 1i. 4, savecially rough caterpillars. Let the kings 
and captains prepare nations against Babylon, for the service is great, and there 
is occasion for many hands to be employed in it. 

Seventhly. The weakness of the Chaldeans, and their inability to make head 
against this threatening, destroying force. When God employed them against 
other nations, they had spirit and strength to act offensively, and went on with 
admirable resolution, conquering and to conquer. But, now it comes to their 
turn to be reckoned with, all their might and courage is gone, their hearts 
fail them, and none of all their men of might and mettle have found their 
hands to act so much as defensively. They are called upon here to prepare 
for action, but it is ironically, and in an upbraiding way ; ver. 11, “ Make bright 
the arrows,” which are grown rusty through disuse; “gather the shields,” that 
in a time of long peace and security have been scattered and thrown out of 
the way; ver. 12, “Set up the standard upon the walls of Babylon,” upon the 
towers on those walls, to summon all that owed suit and service to that mother 
city, now to come in to her assistance. Let them make the watei. as strong as 
they can, and appoint the sentinels to their respective posts, and pre pare am- 
bushes for the reception of the Spey. This intimates that they would be 
found very secure and remiss, and would need to be thus quickened, and they 
were so to that degree, that they were in the midst of their revels when the 
city was taken,—but that all their preparations should be to no purpose; who 
will may call them to it, but they shall have no heart to come at the call, ver. 29. 
The whole “land shall tremble and sorrow,” a universal consternation shall 
seize upcn them; for they shall see both the irresistible arm and the irrevers- 
ible counsel and decree of God against them; they shall see that God is Laser 
»4,lon a desolatiou, and therein is performing what he hath purposed; an 


li. 27. Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz are regarded by most as 
names for provinces in or near Armenia, the allies of Cyrus. The 
Syriac version puts Armenia for Minni, and Sir H. Rawlinson 
yhinks Minni was the original name of the country. Ashchenaz is 
very obscure, but it may signify the region called Sacassene in 
Armenia, The “‘ caterpillars” here again should doubtless be locusts. 

li. 31. This indicates the extent of Babylon. Herodotus and Aris- 

_tetle both say it was days before the whole city knew of the capture. 
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| then the mighty men of Babylon have rorborne to fight, ver. 30. God havin; 
taken away their strength and spirit, so that they have remained in their holds 
not daring so much as to peep forth, the might both of their hearts and of their 
| hands fails. They became as timorous as women, so that the enemy has, 
without any resistance, burnt her dwelling-places, and broken her bars. It 
is to the same purpose, ver. 56—58. When the spoiler comes upon Babylon, 
her mighty men, that should make head against him, are presently taken, their 
weapons of war fail them; “every one of their bows is broken,” and stands 
them in no stead. Their politics fail them; they call councils of war, but their 
princes and captains that sit in council to concert measures for the common 
safety are made drunk; they are as men intoxicated through stupidity or 
cenpen:) they can form no right notions of things, stagger, and are unsteady 
in their counsels and resolves, and dash one against another, and like drunken 
men fall out among themselves; and at length “sleep a perpetual sleep,” and 
never awake from their wine, the wine of God’s wrath, for it is to them an 
opiate that lays them into a fatal lethargy. The walls of their city fail them, 
ver. 58. When the enemy had found ways to ford Euphrates, which was 
thonght impassable, yet sure, think they, the walls are impregnable; they are 
the broad walls of Babylon, or, as the margin reads it, the walls of broad 
Babylon, | The compass of the city within the walls was 385 furlongs, some say 
408, that is about sixty miles; the walls were 200 cubits high, and fifty cubits 
broad, so that two chariots might éasily pass by one another upon them. Some 
say there was a threefold wall about the inner city, and the like about the 
outer; and the stones of the wall being laid in pitch instead of mortar 
Gen. xi. 3, were scarce separable. And yet they shall be utterly broken, and 
the high gates and towers shall be burnt, and the people that are employed in 
defence of the city shall labour in vain, in the fire; they shall quite tire them- 
selves, but shall do no good. 

Eighinly, The destruction that shall be made of Babylon by these invaders. 

1. It is a certain destruction. The doom is past, and it cannot be reversed ; 
a Divine power is engaged against it, which cannot be resisted; ver. 8, “ Baby- 
lon is fallen and destroyed,” is as sure to fall, to fall into destruction, as if it 
were fallen and destroyed already; though when Jeremiah prophesied this 
and many a year after, it was in the height of its power and greatness. Go 
declares, God appears against Babylon; ver. 25, “ Behold, I am against thee,” 
and those cannot stand 1ong whom God is against; he will stretch out his 
hand upon it, a hand which no creature can bear the weight of, or withstand 
the force of. It is his purpose, which shall be performed, that Babylon must be 
a desolation, ver. 29. 

2. It is a righteous destruction. Babylon has made herself meet for it, and 
therefore cannot fail to meet with it; for, ver.25, Babylon has been a destroying 
mountain, very lofty and bulky as a mountain, and destroying all the earth. 
as the stones that are tumbled from high mountains spoil the grounds about 
them. But now it shall itself be rolled down from its rocks, which were as 
the foundations on which it stood; it shall be levelled, its pomp and power 
broken. It is now a burning mountain, like Etna and the other volcanos, that 
throw out fire, to the terror of all about them. But it shall be a burnt moun- 
tain ; it shall at length have consumed itself, and shall remain a heap of ashes ; 
so will this world be at the end of time. Again; ver. 33, “Babylon is like a 
threshing-floor,” in which the people of God have been long threshed, as 
sheaves in the floor. But now the time is come that she shall herself be 
threshed, and her sheaves in her. Wer princes and great men, and all her 
inhabitants, shall be beaten in their own land, as in the threshing-floor. The 
threshing-floor is prepared, Babylon is by sin made meet to be a seat of war, 
and her people, like corn at harvest, are ripe for destruction, Rev. xiv. 16; 
Mice. iv. 12. : : 

3. It is an unavoidable destruction. Babylon seems to be well fenced and 
fortified against it; “ She dwells upon many waters,” ver. 13. The situation of 
her country is such as that it seems inaccessible, it is so surrounded, and the 
march of an enemy into it so embarrassed by rivers. In allusion to this, the 
New Testament Babylon is said to sit upon many waters, that is, to rnle over 
many nations, as the other Babylon did, Rev. xvii. 15. Babylon is abundant 
in treasures, and yet “‘thine end is come,” and neither thy waters nor thy wealth 
shall secure thee. This end that comes shall be “the measure of thy covetous- 
ness,” that is, it shall be the stint of thy gettings; it shall set bounds to thine 
ambition and avarice, which otherwise had been boundless. God, by the 
destruction of Babylon, said to its proud waves, “ Hitherto shall ye come, and 
no farther.” Note, If men will not set a measure to their covetousness by 
wisdom and grace, God will set a measure to it by his judgments. Babylon, 
thinking herself very safe, and very great, was very proud; but she will be 
deceived, ver. 53. Though Babylon should mount her walls and palaces up to 
heaven, and though (because what is ot 4 is apt to totter) she should take 
care to “fortify the height of her strength,” yet all will not do, God will send 
Ecoliers Beainst her, that shall break through her strength, and bring down 

er height. 

4. itis a gradual destruction, which, if they had pleased, they might have 
foreseen, and had warning of; for, ver. 46, a rumour will come one year, that 
Cyrus is making vast preparations for war, and after that, in another year, shall 
come a rumour, that his design is upon Babylon, and he is steering his course 
that way; so that when he was a great way off they might have sent and 
desired conditions of peace; but they were too proud, too secure, to do that, 
and their hearts were hardened to their destruction. 

5. Yet when it comes it is a surprising destruction. Babylon is suddenly 
fallen, ver. 15; the destruction comes upon them when they did not think of it, 
and is perfected in a little time, as that of the New Testament Babylon in one 
hour, Rev. xviii. 17. The king of Babylon, who should have been observing 
the approaches of the enemy, was himself at such a distance from the place 
where the attack was made, that it was a great while ere he had notice that the 
city was taken, so that they who were posted near the place sent one messenget, 
one courier, after another with advice of it, ver. 31. ‘Ihe foot-posts shall meet 
at the court from several quarters with this intelligence to the king of Babylon, 
that his city is taken at one end, and there is sive | to obstruct the progress 
of the conquerors, but they will be at the other end quickly. They are to tell 
him that the enemy hath seized the passes, ver. 32, the forts, or blockades upon 
the river; and, having got over the river, they set fire to the reeds, on the 
river side, to alarm and terrify the city, so that all the men of war are affrighted 
and have thrown down their arms, and surrendered at discretion. ‘The mes- 
sengers come like Job’s, one upon the heels of another, with these tidings, 
which are immediately confirmed with a witness, by the enemies being in the 
palace, and slaying the king himself, Dan. v. 30. And that profane feast which 
they were celebrating at the very time when the city was taken, which was 
both an evidence of their strange security and a great advantage to the enemy, 
seems here to be referred to; ver. 38, 39, “‘ They shall roar together like lions,” 
as men in their revels use to do, when the wine is got into their heads. They 
call it singing, but in Scripture language, and in the language of sober men, it 
is called yelling like lions’ whelps. It is likely they were drinkivg confusion 
to Cyrus and his army, with loud huzzas. W ell, saith God, in their heat, when 
they are inflamed (Jsa. v. 11) and their heads are hot with hard drinking, I will 
make their feasts, 1 will give them their potion; they have passed their cup 


li. 32. We understand this to mean that the avenues to the city 
were in the hands of the enemy, that the reed-beds in the neigh- 
bouring marshes—an important means of defence—had been set on 
fire, and that fear and dismay had fallen upon the soldiers. 

li. 34. The so-called “ dragon” here is not a jackal, as often, but 
a@ sea-monster—the leviathan, or the crocodile. 

li. 36. The Hebrew word translated ‘‘sea”’ denotes any large body 
of water, and may therefore mewn a river, as here the Eanhrates. 
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ronnd, now “the cup of the » .us right hand shall be turned unto them,” 
Hab, ii. 15, 16; a cup of fury, which shall make them drunk, that they may 
rejoice, or rather that they may revel it, and sleep a perpetual sleep. Let them 
be as merry as they can with that bitter cup, but it shall lay them to sleep 
ever to wake more, as ver. 57; for on that night, in the midst of the jollity, 
was Belshazzar slain. 

6. It is to be a universal destruction. God will make thorough work of it; 
for, as he will perform what he hath Bas posed, so he will perfect what he has 
begun. The slain shall fall in great abundance throughout the land of the 
Chaldeans; multitudes shall be “thrust through in her streets,” ver. 4. They 
are brought “ down like lambs to the slaughter,” ver. 40, in such great numbers, 
so easily, and the enemies make no more of killing them than the butcher doth 
of killing lambs. ‘The strength of the enemy, and their invading of them, is 
here compared to an irruption and inundation of waters; ver. 42, “The sea 
is come up upon Babylon,” which, when it has once broke t Ag ir its bounds, 
there is no fence against, so that she is covered with the multitude of its waves, 
—overpowered by anumerous army. Her cities then become a desolation, an 
uninhabited, uncultivated desert, ver. 43. 

7. It is a destruction that shall reach the gods of en the idols and 
images, and fall with a particular weight upon them. In token that the whole 
land shall be confounded, and all her slain shall fall, and that throughout all 
the country the wounded shall groan, “1 will do judgment A ge her graven 
images,” ver. 47; and again, ver. 52. All must needs perish, if their gods perish 
from whom they expect protection. Though the invaders are themselves idola- 
ters, yet they shall destroy the images and temples of the gods of Babylon, as an 
earnest of the abolishing of all counterfeit deities. Bel was the principal idol 
that the Babylonians worshipped, and therefore that is by name here marked 
for destruction; ver. 44, “I will punish Bel,” that great devourer, that image 
to which such abundance of sacrifices are offered, and such rich spoils dedi- 
eated, and to whose temple there is such vast resort, he shall disgorge what 
he has so greedily regaled himself with; God will bring forth out of his temple 
all the wealth laid up there, Job xx. 15. _ His altars shall be forsaken, none 
shall regard him any more, and so that idol, which was thought to be a wall to 
Babylon, shall fall, and fail them. 

8. It shall be a final destruction. You may “take balm for her Si but 
in vain; she that would not be healed by the word of God shall not be healed 
by his providence, ver. 8,9. Babylon shall become heaps, ver. 37; and, to com- 
plete its infamy, no use shall be made even of the ruins of Babylon, so execrable 
shall they be, and attended with ill omens; ver. 26, “ ‘They shall not take of 
thee a stone for a corner, nor a stone for foundations.” People shall not care 
for having any thing to do with Babylon, or whatever belonged to it. Or it 
notes, that there shall be nothing left in Babylon on which to ground any 
hopes or attempts of raising it into a kingdom again; for, as it follows here, 
it shall be desolate for ever. St. Jerome saith, that in his time, though the 
ruins of Babylon’s wall were to be seen, yet the ground inclosed by them was 
a forest of wild beasts. _. 

Ninthly. Here is a call to God’s people to go out of Babylon. It is their 
wisdom when the ruin is approaching to quit the city, and retire into the 
country ; ver. 6, “ Flee out of the midst of Babylon,” and get into some remote 
corner, that you may save your lives, and may not be cut off in her iniquity. 
When God’s judgments are abroad it is good to get as far as we can from 
those against whom they are levelled, as Israel from the tents of Korah. This 
agrees with the advice Christ gave his disciples, with reference to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem: “Let them which be in Juda flee to the mountains,” 
Mat. xxiv. 16. It is their wisdom to get out of the midst of Babylon, lest they 
be involved, if not in her ruins, yet in her fears; ver. 45, 46, “ Lest your heart 
faint, and ye fear for the rumour that shall be heard in the land.” Though God 
told them that Cyrus should be their deliverer, and Babylon’s destruction their 
deliverance, yet they had been told also that in the peace thereof they should 
have peace, and therefore the alarms given to Babylon would put them into 
a fright, and perhaps they might not have faith and consideration enough to 
suppress those fears, for which reason they are here advised to get out of the 
hearing of the alarms. Note, Those who have not grace enough to keep their 
temper in temptation should have wisdom enough to keep out of the way of 
temptation. But this is not all: it is not only their wisdom to quit the city 
when the ruin is approaching, but it is their duty to quit the country too when 
the rnin is accomplished, and they are set at liberty by the pulling down of the 
prison over their heads. This they are told, ver. 50, 51: Ye Israelites that have 
escaped the sword of the Chaldeans your oppressors, and of the Persians their 
destroyers, now the year of release is come, “go away, stand not still,” hasten 
to your own country again, however you may be comfortably seated in Babylon; 
for this is not your rest, but Canaan is. 

1. He puts them in mind of the inducements they had to return. “ Remember 
the Lord afar off,” his presence with you now, though you are here afar off from 
your native soil; his presence with your fathers formerly in the temple, though 
you are now afar off from the ruins of it. Note, Wherever we are, in the great- 
est depths, at the greatest distances, we may and must remember the Lord our 
God; and in the time of the greatest fears and hopes it is seasonable to remem- 
ber the Lord. And “let Jerusalem come into your mind ;” though it be now in 
ruins, yet favour its dust, Ps. cii. 14; though few of you ever saw it, yet believe 
the report you have had concerning it from those that wept when they remem- 
bered Zion; and think of Jerusalem until you come to a resolution to make 
the best of your way thither. Note, When the city of our solemnities is out of 
sight, yet it must not be out of mind; and it will be of great use to us, in our 
jonraey through this world, to let the heavenly Jerusalem come often into our 
mind. 

2. He takes notice of the discouragement which the returning captives labour 
under, ver. 51. Being minded of Jerusalem, they cry out, “ We are confounded,” 
we cannot bear the thought of it, shame covers our faces at the mention of it, 
for we have heard of the reproach of the sanctuary, that it is profaned and 
ruined by strangers; how can we think of it with any pleasure? To which 
he answers, ver. 52, that the God of Israel will now triumph over the gods of 
Babylon, and so that reproach will be for ever rolled away. Note, The be- 
lieving prospect of Jerusalem’s recovery will keep us from being ashamed of 
Jerusalem’s ruins. 

Tenthly. Here is the different resentment of Babylon’s fall, and it is the same 
we have of the New Testament Babylon, Rev. xviii. 9,19. 1. Some shall lament 
the destruction of Babylon. There is the “sound of a cry,” a great outery 
coming from Babylon, ver. 54, lamenting this great destruction, the voice of 
mourning, because the Lord hath destroyed the voice of the multitude, that 
great voice of mirth which used to be heard in Babylon, ver. 55. We are told 
what they shall say in their lamentation, ver. 41. “How is Sheshach taken!” 
and how are we mistaken concerning her! How is that city surprised and 
become an astonishment among the nations, that was the praise, and glory, and 
admiration of the whole earth! See how that may fall into a general contempt 
which has been universally cried up. 2. Yet some shall rejoice in Babylon’s 
fall, not as it is the misery of their fellow creatures, but as it is the manifesta 
tion of the righteous judgments of God, and as it opens the way for the release 
of God’s captives; upon these accounts the heaven and earth, and all that is 
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in both, “ shall sing for Babylon,” ver. 48; the church in heaven, and the church 
on earth, shall give to God the glory of his righteousness, and take notice of it 
with thankfulness to his praise. Babylon’s ruin is Zion’s praise. 


59 The word which Jeremiah the prophet com- 
manded Seraiah the son of Neriah, the son of Maa- 
seiah, when he went with Zedekiah the king of 
Judah into Babylon in the fourth year of his reign. 
And this Seraiah was a quiet prince. 60 So Jere- 
miah wrote in a book all the evil that should come 
upon Babylon, even all these words that are written 
against Babylon. 61 And Jeremiah said to Seraiah, 
When thou comest to Babylon, and shalt see, and 
shalt read all these words; 62 Then shalt thou say, 
O Lorp, thou hast spoken against this place, to cut 
it off, that none shall remain in it, neither man nor 
beast, but that it shall be desolate for ever. 63 And 
it shall be, when thou hast made an end of reading 
this book, that thou shalt bind a stone to it, and cast 
it into the midst of Euphrates: 64 And thou shalt 
say, Tus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise from 
the evil that I will bring upon her: and they shall 


be weary. Thus far are the words of Jeremiah. 


We have been long attending the judgment of Babylon in this and the fore- 
going chapter, now here we have the conclusion of the whole matter. 

1. A copy is taken of this prophecy, it should seem by Jeremiah himself, for” 
Baruch his scribe is not mentioned here; ver. 60, Jeremiah wrote in a book all 
these words that are here written against Babylon. He received this notice 
that he might give it to all whom it might concern. It is of great advantage 
both to the propagating and to the perpetuating of the word of God to have it 
written, and to have copies taken of the law, prophets, and epistles. 

2. It is sent to Babylon, to the captives there, yy the hand of Seraiah, who 
went thither attendant on, or ambassador for, king Zedekiah, in the fourth year 
of his reign; ver. 59, He went with Zedekiah, or, as the margin reads it, on the 
behalf of Zedekiah, into Babylon. The character given of him is observable, 
that this Seraiah was a quiet prince, a prince of rest; he was in honour and 
power, but not as most of the princes then were, hot and heady, making parties 
and heading factions, and driving things furiously, but was of a calm temper, 
studied the things that made for peace, endeavoured to preserve a good under- 
standing between the king his master and the king of Babylon, and to keep his 
master from rebelling. He was no persecutor of God’s prophets, but a moderate 
man. Zedekiah was happy in the choice of such a man to be his envoy to the 
king of Babylon, and Jeremiah might safely intrust such a man with his errand 
too. Note, It is the real honour of great men to be quiet men; it is the wisdom 
of princes to put such men into places of trust. 

3. Seraiah is desired to read it to his countrymen that were already gone into 
captivity. When thou shalt come to Babylon, and shalt see what a magnificent 
place it is, how large a city, how. strong, how rich, and how well fortified, and 
shalt therefore be tempted to think, Sure it will stand for ever, as the disciples, 
when they observed the buildings of the temple, concluded nothing would throw 
them down but the end of the world, Mat. xxiv. 23, then thou shalt read all 
these words, to thyself, and thy particular friends, for their encouragement in 
their captivity; let them with an eye of faith see to the end of these threat- 
ening powers, and comfort themselves and one another herewith. 

. He is directed to make a solemn protestation of the Divine authority and 
uestionable certainty of that which he had read; ver. 62, Then shalt thou 
up to God and say, O Lord, it is thou that hast spoken against this place 
to cut it off. This is like the angel’s protestation (Jtev. xix. 9) concerning the 
destruction of the New Testament Babylon: “These are the true sayings of 
God.” And, Rev. xxi.6, “These words are true and faithful.” Though Seraiah 
sees Babylon flourishing, having read this prophecy, he must foresee Babylon 
falling ; and by virtue of it must curse its habitation, though it be taking root, 
Job y.3. “O Lord, thou hast spoken against this place,” and I believe what thou 
hast spoken, that as thou knowest every thing, so thou canst do every thing. 
Thou hast passed sentence upon acest pan and it shall be executed. Thou hast 
spoken against this place to cut it off, and therefore we will neither envy its 
pomp nor fear its power. When we see what this world is, how glittering its 
shows are, and how flattering its proposals, let us read in the book of the Lord 
that its fashion passeth away, and it shall shortly be cut off, and be desolate for 
ever, and we shall learn to look upon it with a holy contempt. Observe here, 
When we have been reading the word of God, it becomes us to direct to him 
whose word it is, an humble believing acknowledgment of the truth, equity, and 
goodness of what we have read. an ‘ ’ 

5. He must then tie a stone to the book, and throw it into the midst of the river 
Euphrates, as a confirming sign of the things contained in it, saying, “Thus shall 
Babylon sink, and not rise, for they shall be weary ;” they shall perfectly suc- 
ay as men tired with a burthen, under the load of the evil that 1 will bring 
upon them, which they shall never shake off, or get from under, ver. 63, 64. In 
the sign, it was the stone that sank the book, which otherwise would have 
swam, but in the thing signified, it was rather the book that sank the stone; it 
was the Divine sentence passed upon Babylon in this prophecy that sank that 
city, which seemed as firm as a stone. ‘he fall of the New Testament Babylon 
is represented by something like this, but much more magnificent ; Rev. xviii. 21, 
A mighty angel cast a great millstone into the sea, saying, Thus shall Babylon 
fall. Those that sink under the weight of God’s wrath and curse sink irre- 
coverably. The last words of the chapter seal up the vision and prophecy of 
this book, “Thus far are the words of Jeremiah ;” not that this prophecy against 
Babylon was the last of his prophecies, for it was dated in the fourth year of 
Zedekiah, ver. 59, long before he finished his testimony, but this is recorded last 
of his prophecies, because it was to be the last accomplished of all his pro- 
phecies against the Gentiles, ch. xlvi. 1; and the chapter which remains is 
purely historical, and, as some think was added by some other hand. 


4 
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li. 37. ‘The “dragons” here should be jackals. The Hebrew word 
is not the same as that rendered “dragon” in verse 34, 

li. 41. See the notes on chapter xxv. 26 and on verse 1 of this 
chapter, for the mode of interpreting Sheshach as Babylon or Babel. 

li. 44. What was called the temple of Bel in Babylon is said to 
have been an immense structure, portions of which may still remain. 
The wall of Babylon is celebrated by various ancient writers as one 
of the most wonderful erections in existence. 
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li. 58. “The broad walls of Babylon” is an appropriate phrase, 
for it is said by Diodorus Siculus that six chariots could be driven 
abreast upon them, while Herodotus declares they were 87 feet broad. 
There is still at Khorsabad a ruined wall 48 feet 9 inches thick, so at 
least M. Botta states, and that not the wall of a city, but one which 
enclosed a royalpalace of the Assyrians. We are told that the walls 
of Babyion were sixty miles in circumference, and 350 feet high, _ 
and that they formed a square, with twenty-five gates in each side, — 
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History is the best expositor of prophecy; and therefore, for the better understanding of 
the prophecies of this book, which relate to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the king- 
dem of Judah, we are here furnished with an account of that sad event. It is much 
the same with the history we had, 2 Kin. xxiv. and xxy., and many of the particulars 
we had before in that book; but the matter is here repeated and put together to give 
light to the book of the Lamentations, which follows next, and to serve as a key to it. 
That article in the close concerning the advancement of Jehoiachin in his captivity, 
which happened after Jeremiah’s time, gives colour to their conjecture who suppose 
that this chapter was not written by Jeremiah himself, but by some men Divinely 
inspired among those in captivity, for a constant memorandum to those who in Babylon 
preferred Jerusalem above their chief joy. In this chapter we have, I. The ill reign of 
Zedekiah, very ill in regard both of sin and punishment, ver. 1—3. II. The besieging 
and taking of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, ver. 4—7. III. The severe usage which 
Zedekiah and the princes met with, ver. 8—11, IV. The destruction of the temple and 
the city, ver. 12—14. V. The captivity of the people, ver. 15, 16; and the numbers of 
those that were carried away into captivity, ver. 28—30. VI. The carrying off of 
the plunder of the temple, ver. 17—23. VII. The slaughter of the priests, and some 
other great men in cold blood, ver, 24—27. VIII. The better days which king Jehoia- 
aaa rir to see in the latter end of his time, after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, 
ver. 31—34, 


bf REAL was one and twenty years old when 


he began to reign, and he reigned eleven years 
in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Hamutal 
the daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. 2 And he 
did that which was evil in the eyes of the Lorp, 
according to all that Jehoiakim had done. 3 For 
through the anger of the Lorn it came to pass in 
Jerusalem and Judah, till he had cast them out 
from his presence, that Zedekiah rebelled against 
the king of Babylon. 4 And it came to pass in the 
ninth year of his reign, in the tenth month, in the 
tenth day of the month, that Nebuchadrezzar king 
of Babylon came, he and all his army, against Jeru- 
salem, and pitched against it, and built forts against 
it round about. 5 So the city was besieged unto 
the eleventh year of king Zedekiah. 6 And in the 
fourth month, in the ninth day of the month, the 
famine was sore in the city, so that there was no 
bread for the people of the land. 7 Then the city 
was broken up, and all the men of war fled, and 
went forth out of the city by night by the way of 
the gate between the two walls, which was by the 
king’s garden ; (now the Chaldeans were by the city 
round about:) and they went by the way of the 
plain. 8 But the army of the Chaldeans pursued 
after the king, and overtook Zedekiah in the plains 
of Jericho; and all his army were scattered from 
him. 9 Then they took the king, and carried him 
up unto the king of Babylon to Riblah in the land 
of Hamath; where he gave judgment upon him. 
10 And the king of Babylon slew the sons of Zede- 
kiah before his eyes: he slew also all the princes of 
Judah in Riblah. 11 Then he put out the eyes of 
Zedekiah ; and the king of Babylon bound him in 
chains, and carried him to Babylon, and put him in 
prison till the day of his death, 

This narrative begins no higher than the beginning of the reign of _Zedekiah, 
though there were two captivities before, one in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
the other in the first of Jeconiah; but probably it was drawn up by some of 
those that were carried away with Zedekiah, as a reproach to themselves for 
imagining that they should not go into eaereety, ates their. brethren, with 
which hopes they had long flattered themselves. ehavehere, 

First. God’s just displeasure against Judah and Jerusalem for their sin, ver. 3. 
His anger was against them to that degree that he determined to cast them out 
from his presence, his favourable, gracious presence, as a father when he is 
extremely angry with an undutiful son, bids him get out of his presence. He 
expelled ef Boke that good land that had such tokens of his presence in pro- 
vidential bounty, and that holy city and temple that had such tokens of his 
erat a eral hat thoy eka nae date mitent 


of his presence ; yet none are cast out from God’s gracious presence but those 
tuat by sin have first thrown themselves out of it. This fruit of sin we should 
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therefore deprecate above any thing, as David, Ps. li. 11, “Cast me not away 
from thy presence.” 
Secondly. Zedekiah’s ill conduct and management, to which God left him in 


displeasure against the people, and for which God punished him in displeasure 
against him. Zedekiah was arrived to years of discretion; when ne came to the 
throne he was twenty-one years old, ver. 1. He was none of the worst of the 


kings; we never read of his idolatries, yet his character is, that he “did evilin the 
eyes of the Lord,” for he did not do the good he should have done. But that ill 
deed of his which did in a special manner hasten this destruction was his rebel- 
ling against the king of Babylon, which was both his sin and his folly, and 
brought ruin upon his people, not only meritoriously, but efficiently. God was 
greatly displeased with him for his perfidious dealing with the king of Babylon, 
as we find, Hize. xvii. 15, &e.; and, because he was angry at Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, he put him into the hand of his own counsels to do that foolish thing which 
proved fatal to him and to his kingdom. 

Thirdly. The possession which the Chaldeans at length gained of Jerusalem 
after eighteen months’ siege. Tee sat down before it and blocked it up in the 
ninth year of Zedekiah’s reign, in the tenth month, ver. 4, and made themselves 
masters of it in the eleventh year, in the fourth month, ver. 6. In remembrance 
of these two steps toward their ruin, while they were in captivity, they kept 
a fast in the fourth month, and a fast in the tenth, Zec. viii. 19. ‘That in the 
fifth month was in remembrance of the burning of the temple, and that in the 
seventh of the murder of Gedaliah. We may easily imagine, or father cannot 
imagine, what a sad time it was with Jerusalem, during this year and half that 
it was besieged, when all provisions were cut off from coming to them, and they 
were ever and anon alarmed by the attacks of the enemy; and being obstinately 
resolved to hold out to the last extremity, nothing remained but a certain fear- 
ful looking for of judgment. That which disabled them to hold out, and yet 
could not prevail with them to capitulate, was the famine in the city; ver. 6, 
“there was no bread for the people of the land,” so that the soldiers could not 
make good their posts, but were rendered wholly unserviceable. And then no 
wonder that the city was broken up, ver. 7. Walls in such a case will not hold 
out long without men, no more than men without walls; nor will both together 
stand people in any stead without God and his protection. 

Fourthly. The inglorious retreat of the king and his mighty men. They 
got out of the city by night, ver. 7, and made the best of their way, I know 
not whither, nor perhaps they themselves. But the king was overtaken by 
the pursuers in the plains of Jericho, and his guards dispersed, and all his 
army scattered from him, ver. 8. His fright was not causeless, for where 
there is guilt there will be fear in time of danger. But his flight was fruit- 
less, for there is no escaping the judgments of God; they will come upon the 
sinner, and will overtake him, let him flee where he will, Dew. xxviii. 15; and 
these yadlemenee particularly that are here executed were there threatened, 
ver. 52, 53, We. 

Fifthly. The sad doom passed upon Zedekiah by the king of Babylon, and 
immediately put in execution. He treated him as a rebel, “gave judgment upon 
him,” ver.9. One cannot think of it without the utmost vexation and regret. 
that a king, a king of Judah, a king of the house of David, should be arraigne 
as a criminal at the bar of this heathen king. But he “humbled not himself 
before Jeremiah the prophet,” therefore God thus humbled him. Pursuant to 
the sentence passed upon him by the haughty conqueror, his sons were slain 
before his eyes, and all the princes of Judah, ver. 10; then his eyes were put out, 
and he was bound in chains, carried in triumph to Babylon. Perhaps they made 
sport with him, as they did with Samson, when his eyes were put out; however 
he was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, wearing out the remainder of 
his life (I cannot say his days, for he saw day no more,) in darkness and misery ; 
he was kept in prison until the day of his death, but had some honour done him 
at his funeral, ch. xxxiv. 5. Jeremiah had often told him what it would come 
to, but he would not take warning when he might have prevented it, 


12 Now in the fifth month, in the tenth day of 
the month, which was the nineteenth year of Nebu- 
chadrezzar king of Babylon, came Nebuzar-adan, 
captain of the guard, which served the king of Baby- 
lon, into Jerusalem, 13 And burned the house of 
the Lorp, and the king’s house; and all the houses 
of Jerusalem, and all the houses of the great men, 
burned he with fire: 14 And all the army of the 
Chaldeans, that were with the captain of the guard, 
brake down all the walls of Jerusalem round about. 
15 Then Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard 
carried away captive certain of the poor of the 

eople, and the residue of the people that remained 
in the city, and those that fell away, that fell to the 
king of Babylon, and the rest of the multitude. 16 
But Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard left cer- 
tain of the poor of the land for vinedressers and for 
husbandmen. 17 Also the pillars of brass that were 
in the house of the Lorn, and the bases, and the 
brasen sea that was in the house of the Lorn, the 
Chaldeans brake, and carried all the brass of them 
to Babylon. 18 The caldrons also, and the shovels, 
and the snuffers, and the bowls, and the spoons, and 
all the vessels of brass wherewith they ministered, 
took they away. 19 And the basons, and the fire- 
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The outer walls were taken down by order of Cyrus; and the other 
walls were lowered to the height of fifteen cubits by command of 
Darius. The story is that Queen Semiramis employed two millions 
of men in constructing the works. Whatever allowance we may 
have to make for the exaggeration of ancient writers, these walls 
and gates must have been enormous. ‘ 

i 59. It has been observed that Zedekiah did not go to 
Babylon until the eleventh year of his reign, while the ordinary 


version here refers that event to the fourth year of his reign. By 
some the explanation shown in the margin of our Bible is adopted, 
viz., that in the fourth year of Zedekiah, Seraiah went to Babylon on 
behalf of theking. The Syriac version has “ eleventh” for “fourth,” 
a reading which would remove all difficulty if it could be established. 
The Greek and Chaldee versions both understand that Seraiah was 
sent from Zedekiah, i.e., by him as an ambassador, This view may 
be justified by other texts, where the word for “with” must be 
801 
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pans, and the bowls, and the caldrons, and the can- 
dlesticks, and the spoons, and the cups; that which 
was of gold in gold, and that which was of silver in 
silver, took the captain of the guard away. 20 The 
two pillars, one sea, and twelve brasen bulls that 
were under the bases, which king Solomon had 
made in the house of the Lorn: the brass of all 
these vessels was without weight. 21 And concern- 
ing the pillars, the height of one pillar was eighteen 
cubits; and a fillet of twelve cubits did compass it ; 
and the thickness thereof was four fingers: it was 
hollow. 22 And a chapiter of brass was upon it; 
and the height of one chapiter was five cubits, with 
network and pomegranates upon the chapiters round 
about, all of brass. The second pillar also and the 
pomegranates were like unto these. 23 And there 
were ninety and six pomegranates on a side; and all 
the pomegranates upon the network were an hun- 
dred round about. 


We have here an account of the woful havoc that was made b 
army, a month after the city was taken, under the command of Nebuzar-adan, 
who was “ captain of the guard,” or general of the army in this action. In the 
margin he is called the ‘chief of the slaughtermen,’ or executioners; for soldiers 
are but slaughtermen, and God employs them as executioners of his sentence 
against a sinful people. Nebuzar-adan was chief of those soldiers; but in the 
execution he did we have reason to fear he had no eye to God, but he served 
the king of Babylon and his own designs. Now he came into Jerusalem, into 
the very bowels of it, as captain of the slanghtermen there. And, 1. He laid 
the temple in ashes, having pho pe reap it of every thing that was valuable; 
he “ burnt the house of the Lord,” that holy and beautiful house, where their 
fathers praised him, Zsa. lxiv. 10. 2. He burnt the royal palace, probably that 
which Solomon built, after he had built the temple, which was ever since the 
king’s house. 3. He burnt “all the houses of Jerusalem,” that is, all the houses 
of the great men, or, those particulariy ; if any escaped, it was only some sorry 
cottages, for the poor of the land. 4. “‘He brake down all the walls of Jeru- 
salem,” to be revenged upon them for standing in the way of his army so long; 
thus of a defenced city was made a ruin, Jsa. xxv.2. 5. He carried away many 
into captivity, ver. 15. He took away “certain of the poor of the people,” that 
is, of the people in the city; for the poor of the land, that is, the poor of the 
country, he left for vinedressers and husbandmen. He also carried off “the 
residue of the people that remained in the city,” that had escaped the sword 
and famine; and the deserters, such as he thought fit, or rather such as God 
thought fit, for he had already determined some for the pestilence, some for the 
sword, some for the famine, and some for captivity, ch. xv. 2. 

But nothing is more particularly and largely related here, than the carrying 
away of the appurtenances of the temple. All that were of great value were 
carried away before, the vessels of silver and gold; yet some of that sort 
remained, which were now carried away, ver. 19. But most of the temple 
prey that was now seized was of brass, which, being of less value, was carried 
off last. When the gold was gone, the brass soon went after, because the 
people repented not, according to Jeremiah’s prediction, ch. xxvii. 19, &c. 

hen the walls of the city were demolished, the pillars of the temple were 
ulled down too, and both in token that God, who was the strength and stay 
Boek oftheir civil and their ecclesiastical government, was departed from them. 
No walls can protect those, nor pillars sustain those from whom God with- 
draws. These pillars of the temple were not for support, (for there was 
nothing built upon them,) but for ornament and significancy. They were 
called Jachin, ‘he will establish ;’ and Boaz, ‘in him is strength;’ so that the 
breaking of these signified that God would no longer establish his house, nor 
be the strength of it. These pillars are here very particularly described, 
ver. 21—23, from 1 Kin. vii. 15, that the extraordinary beauty and stateliness 
of them may affect us the more with the demolishing of them. All the vessels 
that belonged to the brazen altar were carried away ; for the iniquity of Jeru- 
salem, like that of Eli’s house, was not to be purged by sacrifice or offering, 
1 Sam. iii. 14. It is said, ver. 20, “The brass of all these vessels was without 
weight;” so it was in the making af them, 1 Ain. vii. 47; the weight of the 
brass was not then found out, 2 Chr. iv. 18. And so it was in the destroying of 
them; those that made spoil of them did not stand to weigh them as pur- 
chasers do, for, whatever they weighed, it was all their own. 


24 And the captain of the guard took Seraiah 
the chief priest, and Zephaniah the second priest, 
and the three keepers of the door: 25 He took 
also out of the city an eunuch, which had the charge 
of the men of war; and seven men of them that 
were near the king’s person, which were found in 
the city; and the principal scribe of the host, who 
mustered the people of the land; and_ threescore 
inen of the people of the land, that were found in 
the midst of the city. 26 So Nebuzar-adan the 
captain of the guard took them, and brought them 


the Chaldean 


rendered “from with,” “from,” or “on behalf of.” The words 
“Seraiah was a quiet prince” have often been understood to mean 
some office, but what that office was is much disputed. 

li. 64. The words “and they shall be weary’? seem superfluous, 
and repeated from verse 58. The Greek omits them, but the other 
ancient versions have them. The concluding words are also regarded 
as an addition, due to some early editor. They are omitted by the 
Greek. 
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to the king of Babylon to Riblah. 27 And the 
king of Babylon smote them, and put them to death 
/in Riblah in the land of Hamath. Thus Judah was 
carried away captive out of his own land. 28 This 
ts the people whom Nebuchadrezzar carried away 
captive: in the seventh year three thousand Jews 
and three and twenty: 29 In the eighteenth year 
of Nebuchadrezzar he carried away captive from 
Jerusalem eight hundred thirty and two persons: 
30 In the three and twentieth year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard car- 
ried away captive of the Jews seven hundred forty 
and five persons: all the persons were four thousand 
and six hundred. 


We have here a very melancholy account, 

First. Of the slaughter of some great men in cold blood at Riblah, seventy- 
two in number, according to the number of the elders of Israel, Mum. xi. 26, 27, 
so they are computed, 2 Kin. xxv. 18, 19, five out of the temple, two out of the 
city, five out of the ceurt, and sixty out of the country. The account here 
agrees with that, except in one article: there it is said there were five, here 
there were seven, of those that were near the king; which Dr. Lightfoot recon- 
ciles thus, that he took away seven of those that were near the king, but two 
of them were Jeremiah himself and Ebed-melech, but they were both dis- 
charged, as we have read before; so that there were only five of them put to 
death, and so the number was reduced to seventy-two; some of all ranks, for 
they had all corrupted their way. And it is probable such were made examples 
of as had been most forward to excite and promote the rebellion against the 
king of Babylon. Seraiah the chief priest is put first, whose sacred character 
could not exempt him from this stroke; how should it, when he himself had 
profaned it by sin? Seraiah the prince was a quiet prince, ch. li. 59, but per- © 
vaps Seraiah the priest was not so, but unquiet and turbulent, by which he had 
made himself obnoxious to the king of Babylon. The leaders of this people 
had caused them to err, and now they are in a particular manner made monu- 
ments of Divine justice. 

Secondly. Of the captivity of the rest. Come and see how “Judah was 
carried away captive out of his own land;” ver. 27, and how it spewed them 
out, as it spewed out the Canaanites that went before them, which God had 
told them it would certainly do, if they trod in their steps, and copied out their 
abominations, Lev. xviii. 28. Now here is an account, 

1. Of two captivities, which we had an account of before, one in the seventh 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, the same with that which is said to be in his eighth 
year, 2 Kin. xxiv. 12, another in his eighteenth year, the same with that which 
is said, ver. 12, to be in his nineteenth year. But the sums here are very 
small, in comparison with what we find expressed concerning the former, 
2 Kin. xxiv. 14, 16, when there were eighteen thousand carried captive, 
whereas here they are said to be three thousand and twenty-three; and with 
what we may reasonably suppose concerning the latter: for when all the 
residue of the people were carried away, ver. 15, one would think there should 
be more than eight hundred and thirty-two souls. Therefore Dr. Lightfoot 
conjectures that, these accounts being joined to the story of the putting to 
death of the great men at Riblah, all that were here said to be carried away 
were put to death as rebels. 

2. Of a third captivity not mentioned before, which was in the twenty-third 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, four years after the destruction of Jerusalem, ver. 30. 
Then Nebuzar-adan came and carried away seven hundred aud forty-five Jews. 
It is probable this was done in revenge of the murder of Gedaliah, which was 
another rebellion against the king of Babylon, and that these who were now 
taken were aiders and abetters of Ishmael in that murder, and were not only 
carried away, but put to death for it; yet this is uncertain. If this be the sum 
total of the eaptives which we have, ver. 30, “ All the persons were four thou- 
sand and six hundred,” we may see how strangely they were reduced from 
what they had been, and may wonder as much how they came to be so nume- 
rous again as afterwards we find them; for, it should seem that, as at first in 
Egypt, so again in Babylon, the Lord made them fruitful in the land of their 
affliction; and the more they were oppressed the more they multiplied. And 
the truth is, these people were often miracles both of judgment and mercy. 


31 And it came to pass in the seven and thirtieth 
year of the captivity of Jehoiachin king of Judah, in 
the twelfth month, in the five and twentieth day of 
the month, that Evil-merodach king of Babylon in 
the first year of his reign lifted up the head of Je- 
hoiachin king of Judah, and brought him forth out 
of prison, 32 And spake kindly unto him, and set 
his throne above the throne of the kings that were 
with him in Babylon, 33 And changed his prison 
garments: and he did continually eat bread before 
him all the days of his life. 84 And for his diet, 
there was a continual diet given lim of the king of 
Babylon, every day a portion until the day of his 
death, all the days of his life. 


This passage of story concerning the reviving which king Jehoiachin had in 
his bondage, we had likewise before, 2 Ain. xxv. 27—30, only there it is said te 


lii. 1. It has been much doubted whether Jeremiah wrote this 
chapter, which to verse 27 is almost a repetition of 2 Kings xxiv. 
18 —xxv. 21. Verses 28 to 30 do not appear in 2 Kings xxv., where we 
have other statements instead. The four last verses are in 2 Kings xxv. 
27—30. There are some differences of detail in the two accounts, but 
none of serious importance. Thus in verse 20 we read that the 
twelve brasen bulls were under the bases, whereas the bases were 
under them. We may render the words, “The two pillars, the one 
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be done on the twenty-fifth day of the twelfth month, here on the twenty- 
seventh; but in a thing of this nature two days breaks no squares in the 
account. It is probable the orders were given for his release on the twenty- 
fifth day, but he was not presented to the king till the twenty-seventh. We 
may observe in this story, 

First. That new lords make new laws. Nebuchadnezzar had long kept this 
unhappy prince in prison; and his son, though well affected to the prisoner, 
could not procure him any favour, nor one smile from his father, any more than 
Jonathan could for David from his father; but when the old peevish man was 
dead his son countenanced Jehoiachin, and made him a fayourite. It is common 
for children to undo what their fathers have done; it were well if it were 
always as much for the better as this here, 

Secondly. ‘That the world we live in is a changing world. Jehoiachin in his 
beginning fell from a throne to a prison; but here he is advanced again to a 
throne of state, ver. 32, though not to a throne of power. As before the robes 
were changed into prison garments, s0 now they were converted into robes 
again. Such chequer-work is this world; prosperity and adversity are set 
the one over against the other, that we may learn to rejoice as though we 
rejoiced not, and weep as though we wept not. 

hirdly. That though the night of affliction be very long, yet we must not 
despair but that the day may dawn at last. Jehoiachin was thirty-seven years 
a prisoner, in confinement, in contempt, ever since he was eighteen years old; 
in which time we may suppose him so inured to captivity that he had forgotten 
the sweets of liberty; or, rather, that after so long an imprisonment it would 
be doubly welcome to him. Let those whose afflictions have been lengthened 


out encourage themselves with this instance; the vision will at the end speak 
comfortably, and therefore wait for it. Dum spiro spero,— while there is life 
there is hope;’ non st male nunc, et olim sic ertt,—‘though now we suffer, we 
shall not always suffer. 

Fourthly. That God can make his people to find favour in the eyes of those 
that are their oppressors, and unaccountably turn their hearts to pity them, 
according to that word; Ps. evi. 46, ““ He made them to be pitied of all those 
that carried them captives.” He can bring those that have spoken roughly to 
speak kindly, and those to feed his people that have fed upon them. hose, 
therefore that are under oppression will find that it is not in vain to hope, 
and quietly to wait, for the salvation of the Lord. Therefore our times are in 
God’s hand, because the hearts of all we deal with are so. 

And now upon the whole matter, comparing the prophecy and the history of 
this book together, we may learn in general, 1. that it is no new thing for 
churches and persons highly dignified to degenerate and become very corrupt. 
2. That iniquity tends to the ruin of those that harbour it; and if it be not 
repented of and forsaken, will certainly end in their ruin. 3. That external 
professions and privileges will not only not amount to an excuse for sin, and an 
exemption from ruin, but will be a very great aggravation of both. 4, That no 
word of God shall fall to the ground, but the event will fully answer the pre- 
diction ; and the unbelief of man shall not make God’s threatenings, any more 
than his promises, of none effect. The justice and truth of God are here 
written in bloody characters, for the conviction or the confusion of all those 
shat, Wake a jest of his threatenings. Let them not be deceived, God is not 
moc 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
TO THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. 


Cnap. I.—4. The word of the Lord came. This seems to have been a visible 
appearance of the Divine majesty,—by the Son of God or the second person of 
Sine Trinity, Gen. viii. 2; Jos. vy. 13; Eze. i. 26; Dan. viii. 15, 18; x. 6, 10. 
—Lowth, ; 


Cuap. 11.—22. Nitre. See Supplementary Note on Pr. xxv. 20. 


Cuap. IlI.—12. Mine anger to fall. ‘1 will not look down upon you with a 
lowering hrow.’ Literally, ‘I will not let my countenance fall upon you.’ So 
when Cain was wroth, it is said, that “his countenance fell,” Gen. iv. 5. On 
the contrat the lifting up of the countenance upon any person denotes favour 
and goodwill towards him, Num. vi. 26.—Blaney. 


Cnap. IV.—17. As heepers of a field. Returning in the evening through the 
fields of melons, we disturbed ‘the keepers of a field,’ the same as those men- 
tioned by the prophet. A rude shed made of four upright poles, that supported 
a covering of twined branches, protected from the weather an old decrepid 
Arab, who sat watching against any intrusion that might be made by man or 
— et bly field.— Bonar & M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. (See wood engraving, 

‘ob xxvii. 18. 


Cnap. VI.—6. Cast a mount, rendered in the margin, engine of shot, and pro- 
bably poe hling Phas spoken of 2 Kin. xxv. and 2 Chr. xxvi., (where see wood 
engravings,) as the balist# and catapulte of the Romans. 20. Sweet cane. The 
Sweet cane, or mus aromaticus, is a reed of a very fragrant smell, which, 
when dried and powdered, is mixed in the richest perfumes. 27. A tower—a 
fortress, ‘1 have appointed thee to make an essay among my people as to the 
gold thereof.’—Blayney. This agrees with the context, and he considers that 
the images of a tower and fortress are wrongly introduced by the translators,— 
bey leery Tract Society’s Bible. 28. Grievous revolters. ‘ They are all of them 
the dross of revolters, passing with a fraudulent currency. Brass and iron all 
of them; instruments of adulteration are they.’—Blayney. 


Cuap. VII.—12. Shiloh—see what I did to it. The words of the prophet are 
still full of meaning. It was visited by Dr. Wilson in 1843, who describes it as 
a heap of ruins.—Lands of the Bible, vol. ii. 294. 18. Queen of heaven. See 
Supplementary Note on ch. xliv. 19. 


Cuap. [X.—17. Mourning women_ Near sunset, we had the opportunity of 
witnessing the funeral of an old Jewess at Lemberg.—Arriving at a small 
portico or covered walk in the grave-yard, they set down the bier, and un- 
covered the face of the dead. All the relations gathered round, and bendin 
over the corpse till their lips almost touched the lips of the deceased, entreate 
her to forgive them, if they had injured her in any way. After this they pro- 
ceeded to the grave, and the body alone was loutaviet down into it with the 
face uncovered. Several of the women now joined in a loud and bitter wail, 
but their tears and lamentations were only feigned, for at one time they 
appeared very lugubrious, then, all of a sudden, they stopped and began to 
scold, or appeared utterly careless. They were specimens of “the mourning 
women” mentioned in the Scriptures: see Jer. ix. 17; Mat. xi. 17.—Bonar and 
M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. 


_Cuar, X.—9, 10, But the Lord is the true God. Vhe contrast is very expres- 
sive and instructive between the most expensive and most richly ornamented 
dead images and “the living and true God, the everlasting King, or King of 
eternity ; at whose wrath the earth doth tremble, and the nations shall not be 
able to abide his indignation.” They (the idols) are ‘indebted to the art and 
labour of man for all their costly ornaments, their splendid outward show. 
Upon what ground, then, could the thing formed pretend to a nature more 
excellent than its former! rs Where, but in the Scriptures, do we meet 
with such sublime and rational thoughts concerning the great Creator and 
Lord of all? The very circumstance that the Bible, and the Bible alone, has 
established the doctrine of one God of infinite perfection, to the exclusion of 
all others, who have been or are called God, or have been or are worshipped, is 
a very convincing argument to a considerate mind, that it is the seer of the 
one living and true God himself.—7’. Scott. 


Cuap. XIIL—22. Thy skirts discovered, and thy heels made bare, ‘I have 
been struck with the manner in which a great man sits; for example, 


sea, and the twelve brasen oxen which were underneath, and the bases 
which King Solomon had made,” &c. The Greek version agrees with 
this explanation. The Syriac omits all that involves any difficulty. 

lii. 23—30. Three removals are mentioned here; a first of 3,023 
Jews, a second of 832 Jews of Jerusalem, and a third of 745 Jews, 
‘making a total of 4,600. These statements are not found in the Greek 
version, nor in 2 Kings xxv.; but in 2 Kings xxiv. 14 we find 10,000 
instead of the 3,023 here. It seems, however, that in this place the 


when I visited the bashaw, I never saw his feet: they were entirely drawn up 
under him and covered by his dress.. This was dignified. ‘To see his feet 
his skirts must have been discovered: still more so in order to see the heels, 
whisk: often serve as the actual seat of an oriental.’—Jowett’s Christian Re- 
searches. 


Cuap. XVI.—7. Neither shall men tear themselves. Commentators prefer 
the marginal reading, ‘break bread for them,’ which may refer to the practice 
of carrying provisions to the house of mourning, probably because the survivors 
might neglect to prepare food for themselves: see Job xlii. 11; Eze. xxiv. 17. 
The cup of consolation. Sir J. Chardin says, the custom is still preserved 
among the oriental Christians, who drink the health of the survivors.—Do- 
mestic Bible, by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin. (See wood engraving.) 19, 21. The 
Gentiles. The prophet, hearing intimations of mercy, addressed the Lord as 
his Strength, and Fortress, and Refuge. He had revealed to his other pro- 
phets, and to him, that he would assuredly call the Gentiles from all the ends 
of the earth; when they would renounce the a iaeE of their fathers, as un- 
profitable lies and vanity, to worship the God of Israel. The fact now undeni- 
able, that the Gentiles, through so large a part of the world, have pi del 
renounced their idols, to worship, in profession at least, the God of Israe 

(that despised nation,) is most wonderful, when compared with the state o 
things at the time when Jeremiah wrote this remarkable prediction.—7’. Scott. 


Cuar. XVII.—13-27. O Lord, the hope of Israel—sabbath day. God is the 
hope of Israel, the hope of believers, and called in Rom. xv. 13, the “ God of 
hope.” The fountain of living waters is an expression peculiar to Jeremiah, 
who is fertile both in terms and sayings of most important significancy. The 
Lord was the object of his praise; but he was held in great diseredit and dis- 
repute by his countrymen. He pleads the matter with God: he had not hasted 
beyond the pace of a mere follower; he had not outrun God’s message. It 
was not any desire of mine that these tidings of evil should take effect. Be not 
thou therefore a terror to me, as the offended Jews are. Be thou my refuge 
from them, and let them be confounded, He utters against them the maledic- 
tions of a prophet, but still even then they were not conclusively given over, 
They are bidden to observe the sabbath, or perhaps were bidden some time 
before, and with the encouragement of a promise would they but obey. But 
they did not, and the promise was made void by themselves, and thus they 
brought on their own destruction. What testimonies for the sabbath from 
both Isaiah and Jeremiah—and that by prophets who spake of the comparative 
worthlessness of rites !—Dr. Chalmers’ posthumous work, Hore Biblice. 


Cuar, XXII.—20. From the passages; in the original, from Abarim. The 
sight of this mountain scene (a view from the summit of mount Olivet) re- 
minded us of a passage in Jeremiah, the force of which is lost in our version, 
but which had peculiar meaning when uttered in Jerusalem. It is in reference 
to the death of Jehoiakim, the son of pious Josiah, and the desolation that fol- 
lowed, “Go up to Lebanon and cry; and lift up thy voice in Bashan, and ery 
from Abarim; for all thy lovers are destroyed.” ‘The cry of woe is first uttered 
from the heights of Lebanon, the northern boundary of the land, it is echoed 
back from Bashan the eastern range; and then it resounds from Abarim, the 
mountains of Moab, seen so distinctly from Jerusalem. In this way the tidings 
of distress are carried from Lebanon to Bashan, from Bashan to Abarim, and 
from the Abarim hills to the capital itself—Bonar & Al‘C heyne’s Narrative. 


Cuar. XXIII.—8. They shall dwell in their own land. This and many pas- 
sages in the prophecies of Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and in other parts of 
Scripture, have been considered by not a few authors as pointing out the 
national restoration of the Jews from their present dispersion to their own 
land. Mr. Scott, the commentator, thus summed up his own views on the 
subject, in his work on the Restoration of Israel. He says,—‘ It is now becom- 
ing more and more the opinion of serious Christians, that wnen Israel shall be 
converted to their long-rejected Messiah, they will be gathered from their dis- 
ersions, and reinstated in their own land; which being rendered as fertile as 
in times past, (perhaps much more so,) and extended to the utmost limits of the 
atriarchs, will yield them in rich abundance all things 
resent life. It is also thought that tiey will 
their own nation as the vicegerents of the 


grants made to the : 
needful and comfortable for this 
live in this land under rulers o 


fighting men are not included, and if we add them from 2 Kings xxiv. 
16, we shall have 11,600, which is sufficiently near to the round number 
10,000. As these are men, the addition of women and children will 
give a total of probably 50,000, Even this figure may not include all 
who were taken away from other parts of the country distant from 
Jerusalem. 

lii. 31. A Jewish tradition ascribes the favour shown by Evil- 
Merodach towards Jehoiachin to a friendship which he had contracted 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO JEREMIAH. 


Mess.ah, of David, or the Son of David, in entire peace and security, free from 
invader or oppressor, and from the fear of any; and that, along with all 
spiritual blessings in rich abundance, they will be voluntarily regarded by all 
other nations, then truly converted, with peculiar love, and gratitude, and 
honour, as the source of all their spiritual blessings, and especially as most 
nearly related to their common Messiah and Saviour, who is the light of the 
Gentiles, and the glory of his people Israel.’ : } : 

“A general idea,’ says the Rev. E. Bickersteth, in his Practical Guide to the 
Prophecies, ‘ of the expectations of many students of prophecy which have been 


entertained for a lengthened period, may be gathered from a collection of pro- |, 


mises concerning the calling of the Jews and the glory which shall be in the 
latter days, taken from Powel’s Concordance, published in 1673. It is referred 
to by Doddridge in his Lectures on Divinity.’ 

I. ‘The Jews shall be gathered from all parts of the earth where they are now 
scattered, and brought into their own land. 

For this see Isa. xi. 11; xxvii, 12, 13; xliii. 5,6; xlix. 11, 12; lx. 4. Compare 
Jer. iii. 18; xvi. 14, 15; xxiii. 3; xxx. 10; xxxi. 7, 8, 10; xxxii. 37. So 
Hos. xi. 10,113 Zeph. iii. 10; Ze:. viii. 7, 8; x. 8, 9, 10. i 

Il. ‘They shall be carried by the Gentiles to their place, who shall join them- 
selves with the Jews, and become the Lord’s people. 

Isa, xlix. 223 xiv. 2; 1x. 93 Ixvi. 18, 20; and ii. 2, 3,4. Compare Jer. iii. 173 

xvi. 19; Hze. xlvii. 22, 23; Mic. v.33; Zec. ii. 115 viii. 20. 

Ill. Great miracles shall be wrought when Israel is restored, as formerly 
when they were brought out of Egypt, vis. 

1. Drying up the river Euphrates. Jia. xi. 15,16; Zec. x. 11; Rev. xvi. 12; 
fos. xi. 15; Mice. vii. 15. i 

Aer Causing rivers to flow in desert places. Jsa. xli. 17, 18, 19; xliii. 19, 20; 

xlviii. 20, 21. : 

3. Giving them prophets. Jsa. Ixvi. 18, 19, 20,21; Hos. xii. 9, 10. 

4. The Lord Christ himself shall appear at the head of them. 
lii. 125 lviii. 8; Hos. i. 10, 11; Mice. ii. 12, 13. 

IV. The Jews, being restored, and converted to the faith of Christ, shall be 
formed into a state, and have judges and counsellors over them as formerly; 
the Lord Christ himself being their king, who shall then also be acknowledged 
King over all the earth. 

Isa. i. 26; 1x. 17. Compare Jer. xxiii. 4; xxx. 8, 9, 21; Hos. iii. 5; Eze. xxxiv. 

23, 24; xxxvii. 24,25; Isa. liv.5; Oba. 21; Zec. xiv. 5,93 Ps. xxii. 27, 28. 

V. They shall have the victory over all their enemies, and all kings and 
nations of the earth shall submit unto them. 

For which see Isa. xi. 13, 14; xiv. 1, 2; xli. 14, 15, 16; xlix. 23; Ix. 12; xxv. 10, 

11, 12; Joel iii. 7, 8, 19, 20; Oba. 17, 18; Mic. iv. 6, 7,8, 11, 12, 133 v. 5, 6, 73 
vil. 16,17; Zec. ii. 135 ix. 13, 14, 15, 16: ix. 5, 63 xii. 6; Num. xxiv. 17; Lsa. 
xlix. 23: Ix. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16; Ixvi. 19, 20. 

VIL. The Jews, restored, shall live peaceably, without being divided into two 
nations, or contending with one another any more. 

Isa. xi. 13, 14; xiv. 1,23 Jer. iii. 18; 1.4; Eze. xxxvii. 21, 22; Hos. i. 11. 

1. They shall be very numerous, and multiply greatly. Zsa. xxvii. 6; xliv. 3, 4; 
xlix. 18, 19, 20, 213 liv. 1, 2, 3; lxi. 9; Jer. xxill. 33 xxx. 18, 19, 20; xxxi. 27; 
ize. xxxiv. 11; xxxvi. 38, 39. 

2. They shall have great peace, safety, and outward temporal prosperity. 
a8. XXXxil. 16, 17, 18; xxxiii. 24; liv. 13, 14, 15, 16, 175 Ix. 18, 215 Jer. xxiii. 3, 4, 
5, 6; xxx. 103; xxxil. 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39,40; xxxili. 6, 7, 8, 9; 1. 19, 20; Joel iii. 
17, 18; Mic. vii. 18, 19, 20; Zeph. iii. 13; Zee. iii. 9, 10. 

3. They shall be very glorious, and a blessing in the whole earth. Jsa. xix. 

25; Ixi.9; Jer. xxxiil. 9; Ha. xxxiv.26; Zeph. iii. 19; Zec. viii. 13. 

VIL The land of Judza shall be made eminently fruitful, like a paradise, 
or the garden of God. 

Isa, xxix. 17; xxxv. 1, 2,7, 9; li. 3, 16; liv. 11, 12, 135 lv. 12, 13; 1x.17; lxv. 1%, 
25; Eze. xxxiv. 26, 27; xxxvi. 36, 37; Joel ili. 18; Am. ix. 13, 14. 

VIL. Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and after the full restoration ot the Jews 

shall never be destroyed, nor infested with enemies any more. 

Isa. li. 13, xxvi. 13 1x, 18; xxxili. 6; Joel ili. 17; Oba. 17; Zec. xiv. lv, 113 
Jer. Xxxi. 38, 39, 40; HMze. xxxviii. 11. 

IX. A little before the time of the Jews’ call and conversion, there shall be 

great wars, confusion, and desolation throughout all the earth. 

Isa. xxxiv. throughout; Joel iii. 1, 10; Zeph. iii. 8, 9; Hze, xxviii. 25, 26; 
Hag. ii, 2), 22, 23; Jer. xxx. 7, 8,9, 10; 2 Chr. xv. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

So that we may say, as Balaam did, prophesying of that very time, “ Alas, 

who shall live when God doth this!” Num. xxiv. 23. 

Such an interpretation of these passages is disputed by other writers, and 
among them by Professor Alexander, who in his recent work on the Prophecies 
of Isaiah, (quoted so largely in our Supplementary Notes to that book,) says 
* As to the question in dispute, the ground which I have taken and endeavoure 
to maintain is the negative position, that the truth of these “exceeding great 
and precious promises” is not suspended on the future restoration of the Jews 
to Palestine, without denying such a revelation to be possible or promised else- 
where.’ 9. Because of the prophets. Whilst we rejoice in our privileges, if we 
be zealous for the glory of God, and full of compassion for our fellow sinners, 
we cannot but be deeply concerned when we consider the present state of man- 
kind, and even that of the visible church. It might well fill us with consterna- 
tion and amazement, and prompt us to such earnestness in endeavouring to 
convince men of their guilt and misery, as would be despised by carnal men, 
and mistaken for inebriation or insanity, to compare the words of God’s holi- 
ness in the sacred Scriptures with the doctrine and example of a very large 
majority of rulers and teachers in the church, and with the lives of most pro- 
fessed Christians. For it is evident, that they are awfully deceived, and de- 
eeiving each other intoa pie Pe when the heavy wrath of God is ready to 
fall upon them. Perhaps God more abhors those who profess to preach his 
truth, but pervert it by their lies, and disgrace it by their vices, than those who 
openly abet the cause of infidelity and irreligion. Yet those who will hearken 
to such teachers as “ speak from their own hearts, and not out of the mouth of 
the Lord,” and whose doctrine tends to render them vain and ungodly, must be 
answerable for it; for it is easy to distinguish them from those who “ stand in 
the counsel of the Lord” and hear his word; especially as he has promised to 
give wisdom to those who lack it and pray for it, Pr. ii. 16; Jas. i. 5—8.— 
T. Scott. See Supplementary Note on Pr. xix. 27, 


Cuar. XXV.—10. The sound of the millstones. The Easterns bake every 
day. The millstones are in motion the first thing in the morning, and indicate 
that the pany. have survived the night. On going out in the morning its silence 
is broken by the noise of the mill, and the voices and song of the women grind- 
ing. ‘The absence of these are strongly descriptive of a desolate condition. The 
light of the candle. The houses of Egypt at this time are never without lights. 
They burn lamps not only all the night long, but in all inhabited apartments 
in a house, and even She poor, would rather retrench a part of their food than 
neglect it.—Domestic Bible. 


Cuap. XXVI.—18. Zion snall be ploughed like a field. From this place, says 
Dr. Wilson, the steep ascent of mount Zion commences along the wall of the 


Isa. xxxv. 8; 


24 


city. A great part of this hill has been long under culture, and Zion, accord- 
ing to prophecy, is thus literally ploughed like a field. How great are the 
changes which it has seen from the time when its sacred glory and imperial 
greatness were then the subjects of inspired song. “‘God is known in her 
palaces for a refuge. Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell the 
towers thereof, ark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces; that 
ye may tell it to the generation following,” Ps. x\viii. 


* Where now the pomp which kings with envy viewed? 
Where now the might which all those kings subdued? 
No martial myriads muster ia thy gate; 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait; 

No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song: 

But lawless Force and meagre Want are there, 
And the quick darting eye of restless Fear. 

While cold Oblivion ’mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade.’ Heber. 


Car. XXIX.—22, Roasted. Chardin, in his Travels, after speaking of the 
most common mode of punishing with death, says, ‘But there is still a par- 
ticular way of putting to death such as have transgressed in civil affairs, either 
by causing a death, or by selling above the tax by a false weight, or who have 
committed themselves in any other manner. The cooks are put upon a spit 
and roasted over a slow fire, bakers are thrown into a hot oven. During the 
dearth in 1688, I saw such ovens heated on the royal square in Ispahan, to 
terrify the bakers, and deter them from deriving advantage from the general 
distress.’—Burder’s Oriental Literature, vol. ii. 204. ‘ 


Cuar. XXX.—1-11. The word that came to Jeremiah, &c. Now comes a 
most remarkable prophecy not adequately fulfilled by the restoration of Judah 
from Babylon, and pointing therefore to a future and more general restoration, 
comprehensive both of Judah and Israel,—a prophecy therefore which it is 
well to have been recorded in a book, that we, on whom the latter ends of the 
world have come, may be taught what the things are to which we should look 
forward. ‘The day of trouble that is associated with this great consummation 
seems to be the period when there shall be shaking among the nations, pre- 
figured by the overthrow of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, at the time when the ten 
kingdoms shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and Saviour. The Jews will 
somehow be implicated in the universal commotion, as if to be assailed by the 
potentates of the world, —an event not obscurely intimated in other places of 
Scripture. But they shall be saved out of it, and the happiness of the millen- 
nium shall at length be ushered in, as if the fruit of a laborious and sore travail. 
Their return to the secure possession of their own land, and under David their 
king, as well as the full end of all the nations amorg whom they had been scat- © 
tered, are events that still lie in the womb of futurity. 11. Yet will I not make 
a full end of thee. God hath made a full end of the Egyptians, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, Medes and Persians, and Macedonians, and of the pagan Roman 
empire, which successively scattered or oppressed Israel ; so that each of them 
has been inseparably united with the conquering nations; yet the Jews, by 
an unprecedented interposition of Providence, after all their oppepssions and 
dispersions, are preserved a distinct people to this present day! ow wonder- 
fully do undeniable facts demonstrate the Djvine inspiration of the Seriptures! 
No doubt the future restoration of that people from their present dispersions, 
and their quiet settlement in Canaan, will, in a still more astonishing manner, 
attest the same most important truth, to the conviction and conversion of the 
nations of the earth.—7’. Scott. 12—24. Thy bruise is incurable, &c. The 
bruise of Israel was incurable by man, but all things are possible to God 
‘They had been delivered up by him to the power of their enemies, and from 
whom none but himself could rescue them. And he will at length interpose 
and vindicate before the whole earth his own special relationship with the 
people whom he had chosen. They should be healed of their wounds, and 
recalled from the outcast places among which they had been scattered. The 
goodly temple should be reared on its old foundations, which was typically 
fulfilled in the first restoration, and will be substantially fulfilled in the 
second, when the true religion is set up in Jerusalem as the ecclesiastical 
capital of the world. Among other blessings which are promised, it is said 
that their nobles shall be of themselves, or they shall have rulers from among 
their own people. May not the governor be Jesus Christ, a Jew according to 
the flesh, but who engaged his heart to approach for the people whom he 
redeemed as their surety and intercessor before God? It is through him that 
we became God’s people, and that he became our God. But this blessed con- 
summation is not unaccompanied with mighty calamities and commotions on 
the earth; and well, may we repeat, is all this written in a book, that we of 
the latter days might consider it. 


Crap. XXXI.—1-11. At the same time, saith the Lord, &c. The prophecy of 
the last chapter continues, and with a heightening evidence. It is the time of 
the general restoration which, I believe, is here referred to. The grace which 
Israel is to find in the wilderness is that by which they are recalled from the 
places of their dispersion, and conducted to their ultimate settlement in their 
own land. Israel may here be saying, through the prophet, that the love of 
God to her in old times was again to be manifested. Their prosperity after 
their restoration is illustrated by a variety of images, and, among others, that 
they should eat of the produce of their own industry with perfect security 
and freedom, and under no such restraint as was laid upon them by the dis- 
tinction between the common and the clean. The return in the days of Ezra 
and Nehemiah forms no adequate counterpart to the foretellings of this mag- 
nificent chapter. ‘They shall yet come from a more wide-spread and general 
captivity; and come with weeping, too, because they will then look to him 
whom they have pierced, and weep in bitterness as for a firstborn. 31—40. 
Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel. Surely the we are yet to come when this covenant shall be 
entered upon. It is not yet that all men know the Lord, from the least unto 
the greatest. Hasten this universal shower of grace, O thou most High! What 
a valuable passage is this, and how mightily to be prayed over! Put thy law, 
O God, into my inward parts, write it in my heart; and may I at once be one 
of thy regenerated and reconciled children. And what an assurance we here 
have for the restoration and perpetuity of Israel as a nation. Here we have one 
of those fine instances in which the constancy of nature is appealed to as a 
guarantee for the faithfulness of God’s word. The nation of Israel, and as a 
nation, will last as long as the present economy. And it is as impossible for 
God to cast them off as for man to explore all the amplitudes and profundities 
of the universe. These noble declarations in regard to the antitypical are fol- 
lowed by a prophecy respecting the typical, and which had its literal fulfilment. 
An illustrious chapter.—These Notes on ch. xxx. and xxxi., with the exception 
marked, are from Dr. Chalmers’ posthumous work, Hore Bidlice. 


Cuap. XXX V.—2. Rechabites. The Rechabites, as may be collected from 
ver. 7, were not of the children of Israel, but strangers of another race, who 
dwelt among them. From 1 Cfr. ii. 55, they appear to have been Kenites, a 


i 


with him while in prison. Nebuchadnezzar is said to have been 
offended with his son, Evil-Merodach, and to have imprisoned him, 
at which time he became acquainted with Jehoiachin. We do not 
know how far this is true, but it is mentioned by Jerome. 
Supplementary Notes.—It has been already observed, 1, that the 
order of the chapters of Jeremiah in the Hebrew text and in our version 
is not that in which they were written; and, 2, that the arrangement 
of the Greek version differs from the Hebrew. There is a table in 
804 


Walton’s Polyglott which exhibits the order of the ancient text and 
versions, from the commencement of the divergencies. The Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldee, and Latin Vulgate throughout coincide, but from 
chap. xxv. 14, the Greek regularly follows another arrangement. It 
would be of little use to the general reader to give the succession of 
the chapters in the Greek, because it can claim no superiority over 
that in the Hebrew. It may, however, be observed that several 
portions, from single words to several verses in extent, are omitted 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


| an he originally settled in that yes of Arabia Petra which was called the 
nd of Midian; and most probably the descendants of Jethro, who is called 
a Kenite, and said to have severed himself from the rest of his countrymen, and 
to have dwelt amongst the people of Israel: compare Num. x. 29—32, with 
Jud.i.16; iv. 11. 4. Into the chamber of the sons of Hanan. Several chambers 
belonged to the temple for the residence of the priests and Levites during the 
time of their ministration, and for other sacred purposes. Chamber of the 
wrinces. Where the Sanhedrim assembled: see ch. xxvi. 10. ‘The Sanhedrim 
always sat in some great room adjoining the temple. 6. Jonadab. The person 
to whom Jehu shewed so much respect, 2 Kin. x.15. Ye shall drink no wine, 
&c. That the people may be the less liable to be corrupted, and lose their 
original patriarchal simplicity, the laws here enjoined were given. 7. Ye shall 
dwell in tents. A tribe of Arabs to this day live without fixed habitations, and 
far from cities, feeding their flocks, and living on their produce, and abstaining 
from wine. They have neither vineyard, field, nor seed, and are called the 
Beni-Kheiber.— Domestic Bible. 


Cuar. XXXVII.—16. The dungeon. Dr. Blayney thinks that this dungeon 
was probably a deep pit, like a well, sunk in the court yard, and open to the 
sky at top; in the sides of which were niches, called in the text cabins, and in 
the margin cells, where the prisoners were placed, hence the allusion Jsa. xiv. 15. 
21. Court of the prison. In the king’s house, mentioned ch. xxxii.2. The bakers’ 
street. Some understand by this, the place containing the king’s provisions ; it 
however more probably means, a street for bakers, according to the ancient 
Eastern custom of appropriating different streets for different businesses. 
Though the Easterns in general bake their own bread, yet small families find it 
ore to purchase of the baker than to have daily grinding and baking at 
nome. 


Cuap. XLVI.—19. Noph shall be waste. To the south-west of us, on the 
other side of the Nile, were the mounds near Metrahenny, indicating the site of 
Memphis,—the Moph of Hosea, (Hos. ix. &,) and the Noph of Isaiah, (Jsa. xix. 13,) 
Jeremiah, (Jer. ii. 16; xlvi. 19,) and Ezekiel, (Eze. xxx. 13, 16.) It is a city of the 
very highest antiquity. Its site, which is said by Diodorus to have formed a 
circuit of one hundred and fifty stadia, or about fifteen miles, has now nothing 
to mark it out but a few mounds, and a colossal statue of Rameses the Great, 
a small figure of red granite greatly mutilated, and a few foundations.—Lands 


of the Bible, vol. i. 115. 


Cuar. XLVII—5. Baldness 1s come upon Gaza. Each of us had found 
minute fragments of polished marble in the flat hollows between the sandhills, 
the remains no doubt of the palaces of Gaza; and also masses of fused stones, 
proving that God had “sent a fire on the wall of Gaza,” Am.i.7. We now saw, 
in a manner we had never done before, that God had fulfilled his own word, 
“ Baldness is come upon Gaza.” We saw that not merely mourning, such as 
*baidness’ indicated in ancient times, but literally and most remarkably the 
appearance of baldness has come upon Gaza. No spot of verdure, not a single 
blade of grass, did we see upon these sandhills. ne solitary tree there was, 
which only served to make the bareness more remarkable. This barren, bare 
hill of sand is the bald head of Gaza. How awfully true and faithful are the 
words of God.—Bonar & M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. 


Cuar. XLVIIL.—9. The cities havea shall be desolate, without any to dwell 
therein. The most populous and fertile province in Europe lospecially any 
situated in the interior of a country like Moab) is not covered so thickly 
with towns as Moab is plentiful in ruins, deserted and desolate though now 
it be. Burckhardt enumerates about fifty ruined sites within its bounda- 
ries, many of them extensive. In general they are a “ broken down” (ver. 39) 
and undistinguishable mass of ruins; and many of them have not been closely 
inspected. But in some instances there are the remains of temples, sepulchral 
monuments, the ruins of edifices constructed of very large stones, and 
many cisterns cut out of the rock. Not one of the ancient cities of Moab now 
exists, as tenanted by man. 28. O ye that dwell in Moab, leave the cities and 
dwell in the rock. Ina general description of the condition of the inhabitants 
of that extensive desert which now occupies the place of these ancient flourish- 
ing states, Volney, in plain but unmeant illustration of this prediction, remarks, 
that ‘the wretched peasants live in perpetual dread of losing the fruits of their 
labours; and no sooner have they gathered in their harvest than they hasten 
to secrete it in private places. and retire among the rocks which border on the 
Dead Sea.” Towards the opposite extremity of the land of Moab, and at a little 
distance from its borders, Seetzen relates that there are many families living in 
caverns; and he actually designates them ‘the inhabitants of the rocks.’ And, 
at the distance of a few miles from the ruined site of Heshbon, ‘there are 
artificial caves in a large range of perpendicular cliffs, in some of which are 
chambers and small sleeping apartments.’ While the cities are desolate with- 
out any to dwell therein, the rocks are tenanted.— Keith on the Prophecies, 
which the reader may consult for additional proofs of the accomplishment of 
the predictions respecting Moab. See also Supplementary Note on Jsa. xvi. 14. 


Crap. XLIX.—2. Ammon shall be a desolate heap. See Supplementary Note 
on Eze. xxv. 5. 13. All the cities thereof shall be aperadeal wastes. Referring to 
the ruins of Petrwa, the metropolis of Edom, Dr. Wilson says, (Lands of the 
Bible, vol. i. 309,) Both in the interior of the palace, and in what must have been 
its adjoining enclosures, there are many bushes and shrubs growing, such as 
we should expect to find in any similar body of ruins, (Isa. xxxiv. 13.) Though 
they are formed in connexion with a fabric which appears to have been erected 
either by the Greeks or Romans, they are not to be overlooked as the indices 
of the continued desolations of Idumea which are set forth in the several 
places of holy writ, in which it is said that all its cities shall be perpetual 
wastes. Of the remains of ancient cities still exposed to view in different places 
throughout Idumea, Burckhardt (Travels, 4183—441) describes ‘the ruins of a 
large town, of which nothing remains but broken walls and heaps of stones; 
the ruins of several villages in its vicinity ; the ruins of an ancient city, consist- 
ing of large heaps of hewn blocks of silicious stone; the extensive ruins of 
Gherandel Arindela, an ancient town of Palestina Tertia” ‘The following 
ruined places are situated in Djebal Shera (mount Seir) to the south and south- 
west of Wady Mousa, Kalaat, Djerba, Basta, Eyl, Ferdakh, Anyk, Bir el 
Beytar, Shemakh, and Syk. Of the towns laid down in D’Anville’s map, 
Thoana excepted, no traces remain.’ Laborde passed the ruins of Elana, a 
town in Wady (valley) Pambouchebe, of another in Wady Sabra, where there 
are the ruins of a theatre and several temples—and of Ameime, where there 
are the ruins of numerous cisterns excavated from the rock, into which the 
water flowed by an aqueduct nine miles in length.—Keith. 


Cuar. LI.—1. Babylon. See Su plementary, Note on Isaiah. 37. Shall 
become heaps. Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, is now the greatest of ruins. 


TO JEREMIAH. 


‘Immense tumuli of temples, palaces, and human habitations of every descrip- 
tion,’ are everywhere seen, and form ‘long and varied lines of ruins,’ which, in 
some places, ‘rather resemble natural hills than mounds which cover the 
remains of great and splendid edifices.’ Those buildings which were once the 
labour of slaves and the pride of kings, are now misshapen heaps of rubbist. 
The whole face of the country is covered with vestiges of building, in some 
places consisting of brick walls surprisingly fresh, in others, merely a vast suc 
cession of mounds of rubbish, of such indeterminate figures variety, and extent, 
as to involve the person who should have formed any theory in inextricable 
confusion.’ ‘Long mounds running from north to south are crossed by others 
from east to west,’ and are only distinguished by their form, direction, and 
number, from the decayed banks of canals. ‘The greater part of the mounds 
are cadre the remains of buildings, originally disposed in streets, and cross- 
ing each other at right angles.” The more distinct and prominent of these 
heaps are double, or lie in parallel lines, each exceeding twenty feet, and ‘are 
intersected by cross passages, in such a manner as to place beyond a doubt the 
fact of their being rows of houses or streets fallen to decay.’ Such was the 
form of the streets of Babylon, leading towards the gates; and such are now 
the lines of its heaps. Such is the multiplicity of prophecies and the accumu- 
lation of facts, that the very abundance of evidence increases the difficulty of 
arranging, in a condensed form, and thus appropriating its specific fulfilment to 
each precise and separate prediction, and many of them may be viewed con- 
nectedly. All who have visited Babylon concur in acknowledging or testify- 
ing that the desolation is exactly such as was foretold. They, in general, apply 
the more prominent predictions; and, in minute details, they sometimes uncon- 
sciously adopt, without any allusion or reference, the very words of inspiration. 
Babylon is wholly desolate. It has become heaps—it is cut down to the ground 
—brought down to the grave—trodden on—uninhabited—its foundations 
fallen —its walls thrown down, and utterly broken—its loftiest edifices rolled 
down from the rocks—the golden city has ceased—the worms are spread under 
it, and the worms cover it, &c. ‘There the Arabian pitches not his tent; there 
the shepherds make not their folds; but wild beasts of the desert lie there, and 
their houses are full of doleful creatures, and owls dwell there, &c. Itisa 
possession for the bittern, and a dwelling-place for dragons—a wilderness, a 
dry land and a desert —a burnt mountain— pools of water —spoiled—empty — 
nothing left —utterly destroyed—every one that goeth by it is astonished, &e.— 
Keith on Prophecy, where see the authors quoted. (See also wood engraving, 
Ps. exxxvii.) 58. The broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly broken. A chap- 
ter of sixty pages in length, of Mr. Buckingham’s Travels in Mesopotamia, 
vol. ii. p. 206—307, is entitled, ‘Search after the walls of Babylon” Aftera 
long and fruitless search, he discovered on the eastern boundary of the ruins 

on the summit of an oval mound from seventy to eighty feet in height, and 
from three to four hundred feet in circumference, ‘a mass of solid wall, about 
thirty feet in length, by twelve or fifteen in thickness, yet evidently once of 
much greater dimensions each way, the work being, in its present state, broken 
and incomplete in every part;’ and this heap of ruin and fragment of wall he 
ropiectared to be a part,—the only part, if such it be, that can be discovered,— 
of the walls of Babylon, so utterly are they broken, Beyond this there is not 
even a pretension to the discovery of any part of them. It is impossible to think 
on what Babylon was, and to be an eye-witness of what it is, without astonish- 
ment. (ver. 41. “How is Babylon become an astonishment among the nations !”) 
On first entering its ruins, Sir Robert Ker Porter, (Zravels, vol. ii. 294,) thus 
expresses his feelings; ‘I could not but feel an indescribable awe in thus 
passing, as it were, into the gates of fallen Babylon.’ ‘I cannot pourtray, says 
Captain Mignan, (Travels, p. 11,) ‘the overpowering sensation of reverential 
awe that possessed my mind while contemplating the extent and magnitude of 
ruin and devastation on every side.’ How is the hammer of the whole earth cut 
asunder! How is Babylon become a desolation among the nations! The fol- 
lowing interesting description has lately been given from the spot. After 
speaking of the ruined embankment, divided and subdivided again and again 
like a sort of tangled network, over the apparently interminable ground—o 
large and wide-spreading morasses—of ancient foundations—and of chains of 
undulating heaps,—Sir R. K. Porter emphatically adds,—' The whole view was 
particularly solemn. The majestic stream of the Euphrates, wandering in soli- 
tude, like a pilgrim monarch through the silent ruins of his devastated king- 
dom, still appeared a noble river under all the disadvantages of its desert- 
tracked course. Its banks were hoary with reeds; and the grey osier willows 
were yet there on which the captives of Israel hung up their harps, and, while 
Jerusalem was not, refused to be comforted. But how has the rest of the scene 
changed since then! At that time those broken hills were palaces—those long 
undulating mounds streets—this vast solitude filled with the busy subjects of 
the proud daughter of the East. Now wasted with misery, her habitations are 
not to be found, and for herself, the worm is spread over her._Keith. So Jere- 
miah wrote in a book all the evil that should come upon Babylon. It would 
exceed the limit assigned to these Notes were we to attempt more fully to 
shew how all the evil here and elsewhere in Scripture denounced against Baby- 
lon has come to pass. For farther details we must refer to Supplementary 
Notes on Jsa. xiii. and xiv., and to Dr. Keith’s work on the Prophecies, to 
which we have been so largely indebted. In the words of that excellent author. 
we may conclude by asking, ied not every purpose of the Lord been performed 
against Babylon? And having so clear illustrations of the facts before us, 
what mortal shall give a negative answer to the question subjoined by their 
omniscient Author to these very prophecies? “Who hath declared this from 
ancient time? Who hath told it from that time? Have not 1 the Lord? 
and there is no God beside me;—declaring the end from the beginning 
and from ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, My counsel 
shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” Is it possible that there can be 
any attestation of the truth of prophecy, if it be not witnessed here? Is there 
any spot on earth which has undergone a more complete transformation ? 
‘The records of the human race,’ it has been said with truth, ‘ do not present a 
contrast more striking than that between the primeval magnificence of Babylon 
and its long desolation. —£din. Review, No. 1, p. 439. Its ruins have of late 
been carefully and scrupulously examined by diferent natives of Britain, of 
unimpeached veracity, and the result of every research is a more striking 
demonstration of the literal accomplishment of every prediction. How few 
spots are there on earth of which we have so clear and faithful a picture as 

rophecy gave of fallen Babylon at a time when no spot on earth resembled it 
pos than its present desolate solitary site! Or could any prophecies respecting 
any single place have been ae Ce and wonderful, or numerous, or true,— 
or more gradually accomplished throughout many generations? And when 
they look at what Babylon was, and what it is, and perceive the minute realiza- 
tion of them all—may not nations learn wisdom—may not tyrants tremble— 
and may not sceptics think? ‘ 
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altogether from the Greek. With respect to the arrangement of the 
Hebrew itself, although not chronological, it is very difficult to deter- 
mine the true chronological order in several cases. Various critics, 
English and foreign, have prepared tables to explain their views of 
the real order, but they differ considerably, and therefore we may be 
satisfied with merely mentioning the fact. ‘The prophecies of 
Jeremiah were issued under the reigns of Josiah, Jehoiachin, 
Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah, and the last written portions of the book 
appeared after the fall of Jerusalem. In the ordinary copies of 
Matt. xxvii. 9, a p is ascribed to Jeremiah which belongs to 
Yechariah. The principal quotations from the book of Jeremiah in 
the New Testament are as follow: chapter vii. 11, in Matt. xxi. 13, 


Mark xi. 17, and Luke xix. 46; chapterix. 24, in 1 Cor. i. 31; chapter 
xxxi. 15, in Matt. ii. 18; chapter xxxi. 31, &c., in Heb. viii. 8, &e.; 
chapter xxxi. 33, 34, in Heb, x. 16,17. The principal portions omitted 
from the Greek version are chapter viii. 1O—12; chapter x. 6—8, 10; 
chapter xvii. 1—4; chapter xxix. 16—20; chapter xxxiii. 14—26; 
chapter xxxix. 4—13; chapter lii, 28—30. The idea of some, that 
chapter lii. belongs to Lamentations, cannot be entertained. 

Chap. ix. 11. Here again we meet with the unfortunate word 
“dragons,” which has no right to a place in the Old Testament. 
Adam Clarke and others render the word jackals, which is probably 
correct, and now the received opinion. It is quite certain that 
dragons are not intended. he 
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Sivcz it is certainly true what Solomon saith, contrary to the common opinion of the world, that “ sorrow is better than laughter, and it is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of feasting,” we should come to the reading and consideration of the melancholy chapters of this book, not only willingly, 
but with an expectation to edify ourselves by them; which that we may do, we must compose ourselves to a holy sadness, and resolve to weep with the weeping 
Prophet. Let us consider, 1. The title of this book. In the Hebrew it has none, but is called (as the books of Moses are) from the first word, Ecah, ‘how;’ but 
the Jewish commentators call it as the Greeks do, and we from them, Kinoth, ‘Lamentations.’ As we have sacred odes, or songs of joy, so we have sacred 
elegies, or songs of lamentation; such variety of methods has Infinite Wisdom taken to work upon us, and move our affections, and so soften our hearts, and 
make them susceptible of the impressions of Divine truths, as the wax of the seal. We have not only piped unto you, but have mourned likewise, Mat. xi. 17. 
II. The penman of this book. It was Jeremiah the prophet, who is here Jeremiah the poet, and vates signifies both; therefore this book is fitly adjoined to the 
hook of his prophecy, and is as an appendix to it. We had there at large the predictions of the desolations of Judah and Jerusalem, and then the history of them, 
to shew how punctually the predictions were accomplished for the confirming of our faith. Now here we have the expressions of his sorrow upon occasion of 
them, to shew that he was very sincere in the protestations he had often made, that he did not desire the woful day; but, on the contrary, the prospect of it 
filled him with bitterness; when he saw these calamities at a distance, he wished his head waters, and his eyes fountains of tears; and when they came, he made 
it to appear he did not dissemble in that wish, and that he was far from being disaffected to his country, which was the crime his enemies charged him with. 
Though his country had been very unkind to him, and the ruin of it was both a procf that he was a true prophet and a punishment of them for prosecuting him 
as a false prophet, which would have tempted him to rejoice in it, yet he sadly lamented it, and herein shewed a better temper than that which Jonah was of 
with respect to Nineveh. III. The occasion of these lamentations was the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem by the Chaldean army, and the dissolution of 
the Jewish state, both civil and ecclesiastical, thereby. Some of the rabbins will have these to be the lamentations which Jeremiah penned upon occasion 
of the death of Josiah, which are mentioned 2 Chr. xxxy. 25. But though it is true, that that opened the door to all the following calamities, yet these lamenta- 
tions seemed to be penned in the sight, not in the foresight, of those calamities,when they were already come, not when they were at a distance; and there 
is nothing of Josiah in them, and his praise, as was, no question, in the lamentations for him. No, it is Jerusalem’s funeral that this is an elegy upon. Others 
of them will have these lamentations to be contained in the roll which Baruch wrote from Jeremiah’s mouth, and which Jehoiakim burnt; and they suggest, that 
at first there were in it only the Ist, 2nd, and 4th chapters; but the 3rd and 5th were the many like words that were afterwards added. But this is a groundless 
fancy; that roll is expressly said to be a repetition and summary of the Prophet’s sermons, Jer. xxxvi. 2. 1V. The composure of it. It is not only poetical, but 
alphabetical, all except the 5th chapter, as some of David’s psalms are; each verse beginning with a several letter in the order of the Hebrew alphabet, the first 
aleph, the second beth, &c.; but the 3rd chapter is a triple alphabet, the three first beginning with aleph, the three next with beth, &c., which was a help to 
the memory, it being designed that these mournful ditties should be got by heart, and was an elegance of writing then valued, and therefore not now to be 
despised. They observe, that in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th chapters the letter pe is put before ajin, which in all the Hebrew alphabets follows it; for a reason of 
which Dr. Lightfoot offers this conjecture, that the letter ajin, which is the numeral letter for seventy, was thus, by being displaced, made remarkable, to put 
thora in mind of the seventy years, at the end of which God would turn again their captivity. V. The use of it. Of great use, no doubt, it was to the pious Jews 
in heir sufferings, furnishing them with spiritual language to express their natural grief by; helping to preserve the lively remembrance of Zion among them 
and their children that never saw it, when they were in Babylon; directing their tears into the right channel; for they are here taught to mourn for sin, and 
mourn to God, and withal encouraging their hopes that God would yet return, and have mercy upon them. And it is of use to us, to affect us with godly sorrow 
for the calamities of the church of God, as becomes those that are living members of it, and are resolved to take our lot with it. ' 


A.M. 3416. B.C. 588. 


CHAPTER I. All her friends have dwelt treacherously with her, they 
We have here the first alphabet of this lamentation; twenty-two stanzas, in which the are become her enemies. 
vated, by comparing it with her former prosperous state: and all along sin is ackeow. || & JUdah is gone into captivity because of affliction, and 
ledged and com plained of as the procuring cause ofall these miseries, and God is appealed because of great servitude: 
to for justice against their enemies, and applied to for compassion towards them. The 
baptir is aa aap pee aud acti acre yered mec any ic ie pee Rr ff a She dwelleth among the heathen, she findeth no rest: 
desired, ver. 1—l1. IL. The same complaint made to their friend, and their compas- All her persecutors overtook her between the straits. 
wonae consideration desied ver, 1217) IU; An ama! to God: and bis santevus: |! 4 ‘The ways of Zion do mourn, because none come to the 
ply solicited to justify himself in their deliverance. solemn feasts : 
OW doth the city sit solitary, All her gates are desolate: her priests sigh, 
that was full of people! Her virgins are afflicted, and she ‘s in bitterness. 
ITow is she become as a widow! || 5 Her adversaries are the chief, her enemies prosper ; 
she that was great among the For the Lorp hath afflicted her for the multitude of her 
nations, transgressions ; 
And princess among the pro- Her children are gone into captivity before the enemy. 
vinces, how is she become|| 6 And from the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed: 
Wave tributary! Her princes are become like harts ¢Aa¢ find no pasture, 
D 2 She weepeth sore in the night, And they are gone without strength before the pursuer. 
pes <x and her tearsareon hercheeks: || 7 Jerusalem remembered in the days of her aftliction and 
9)» Among all her lovers she hath of her miseries 
none to comfort her : All her pleasant things that she had in the days of old, 


which no chronological order is followed, and actually comes between || two frequently come together as one book, which is uniformly the case 
Ruth and Ecclesiastes. There is, however, no reason to think that || with Roman Catholic Bibles in modern languages, notwithstanding 
this arrangement is very ancient, because Josephus no doubt || the witness of Jerome against them, and the absence of a Hebrew 
reckoned it as one with Jeremiah, and both in the Greek and/|joriginal. In the Hebrew the Lamentations consist of several - 
Syriac it is placed after Jeremiah. The Greek, it is true, introduces || elegies, highly poetic, and artificially constructed as acrostics, or 80° 

along with it two apocryphal documents—Baruch before it, and the || that the leading words of verses, &c., commence with the successive 
Epistle of Jeremiah after it, but these are uniformly rejected by the || letters of the Hebrew alphabet. To the Greek version this introdre 


Title. Ix the Hebrew Bible this book is placed among those in | Jews, and, as Jerome says, they had them not in their language. The 
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When her people fell into the hand of the enemy, and 
none did help her: 
The adversaries saw her, avd did mock at her sabbaths. 


removed : 


All that honoured her despise her, because they have , 


seen her nakedness: 
Yea, she sigheth, and turneth backward. 
9 Her filthiness 7s in her skirts; she remembereth not 
her last end ; [forter. 
Therefore she came down wonderfully: she had no com- 
O Lorp, behold my affliction: for the enemy hath mag- 


nified himself. 
10 The adversary hath spread out his hand upon all her 
pleasant things: ‘ [sanctuary, 


For she hath seen that the heathen entered into her 

Whom thou didst command ¢hat they should not enter 
into thy congregation 

All her people sigh, they seek bread; [the soul : 

They have given their pleasant things for meat to relieve 

See, O Lorp, and consider ; for I am become vile. 


1 


Those that have any disposition to weep with them that weep, one would 
think, should scarce be able to refrain from tears at the reading of these verses, 
80 very pathetical are the lamentations here. : 

First. The miseries of Jerusalem are here complained of as very pressing, 
and by many circumstances very much aggravated. Let us take a view of 
these miseries. . 

1. As'to their civil state. 

Ist. A city that was populous is now depopulated, ver. 1. It is spoken of 
by way of admiration, Who would have thought that ever it should come to 
this? Or, by way of inquiry, What is it that hath brought it to this? Or, by 
way of lamentation, “ Alas, alas,” (as Rev. xviii. 10, 16, 19,) “how doth the city 
sit solitary that was full of people!” She was full of her own people, that 
replenished her, and full of the people of other nations, that resorted to her; 
with whom she had koth profitable commerce and pleasant converse. But now 
her own people are carried into captivity, and strangers make no court to her; 
she sits solitary. The chief places of the city are not now as they used to be, 
places of concourse, where wisdom cried, Pr. i. 20, 21; and justly are they left 
unfrequented, because wisdom’s ery there was not heard. Note, Those that 
are never so much increased God can soon diminish. “ How is she become 
asa widow?” Her king that was, or should have been, as a husband to her 
is cut off and gone; her God is departed from her, and hath given hera bill 
of divorce; she is emptied of her children; is solitary and sorrowful as a 
widow. Let no family, no state, not Jerusalem, no, nor Babylon herself, be 
secure, and say, “I sit as a queen, ”’and shall never sit as a widow, Isa. x\vii. 8; 
Rev. xviii. 7. 

2nd. A city that had dominion is now in subjection. She had been great 
among the nations, greatly loved by some, and greatly feared by others, and 

reatly observed and obeyed by both; some made her presents, and others paid 
fee taxes; so that she was really princess among the provinces, and every sheaf 
bowed to hers, even the princes of the people intreated her favour: but now 
the tables are turned; she has not only lost her friends and sits solitary, but 
has lost her freedom too, and sits tributary; she paid tribute to Egypt first, 
and then to Babylon. Note, Sin brings a people not only into solitude, but 
into slavery. 

3rd. A city that used to be full of mirth is now become melancholy, and upon 
all accounts full of grief. Jerusalem had been asoyons city, whither the tribes 
went up on purpose to rejoice before the Lord; she was the joy of the whole 
earth, but now she weepeth sore, her laughter is turned into mourning, her 
solemn feasts are all gone. She weeps in the night as true mourners do that 
weep in secret, in silence, and solitude; in the night, when others compose 
themselves to rest, her thoughts are most intent upon her troubles, and grief 
then plays the tyrant. What the prophet’s head was for her, when she regarded 
it not, now her head is—as waters, and her eyes fountains of tears; so that she 
weeps day and night, Jer. ix. 1; her tears are continually on her cheeks. Though 
nothing dries away sooner than a tear, yet fresh gre’ extort fresh tears, so 
that her cheeks are never free from them, Noté, There is nothing more com- 


per seen under the sun than the tears of the oppressed, with whom the 

clouds return after the rain, £cel. iv. 1. 
4th. Those that were separated from the heathen now dwell amon ne 
uda 


heathen, that were a peculiar people are now a mingled peep les ver, 3, “ 
is gone into captivity,” out of their own land into the land of their enemies, and 
there she abides, and is likely to abide among those that are aliens to God, and 
the covenants of promise, with whom “she findeth no rest,” no satisfaction 
of mind, nor any settlement of abode, but is continually hurried from place 
to place at the will of the victorious, imperious tyrants. And again, ver. 5, 
“Her children are gone into captivity betore the enemy ;” they that were to 
have been the seed of the next generation are carried off, so that the land that 
is now desolate is likely to be still desolate, and lost for want of heirs. Those 
that dwell among their own people, and that a free people, and in their own 
land, would be more thankful for the mercies they thereby enjoy if they would 
but consider the miseries of those that are forced into strange countries. 

Sth. Those that used in their wars to conquer are now conquered and 
triumphed over. “ All her persecutors overtook her between the straits,” 
ver, 3; they gained all possible advantages against her, so that her people 
unavoidably fall into the hand of the enemy; for there was no way to escape, 
ver. 7, they were hemmed in on every side, and, which way svever they 
attempted to flee they found themselves embarrassed, and when they made the 
best of their way they could make nothing of it, but were overtaken and over- 
come; so that every where “her adversaries are the chief, and her enemies 

rosper,” ver. 5; which way soever their sword turns, they get the better. 
Buch straits do men bring themselves into by sin. If we allow that which is 
our greatest adversary and enemy to have dominion over us, and to be chief 
in us, justly will our other enemies be suffered to have dominion over us. 


Jerusalem hath grievously sinned; therefore she is | 
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6th. Those that had been not only a distinguished but a dignified people, on 
whom God had pase a and to whom all their neighbours had paid respect, 
are now broug it into contempt; ver. 8, “all that honoured her” before 
* despise her;” those that courted an alliance with her now value it not; that 
caressed her when she was in pomp and prosperity, slight her now she is in 
distress, “because they have seen her nakedness.” By the prevalency of the 
enemies against her they perceive her weakness; and that she is not so strong 
a people as ea thought she had been; and by the prevalency of God's judg- 
ments against her they perceive her wickedness, which now comes to light, 
and is Pear Natal talked of. Now it appears how they have vilified them- 
selves by their sins, the enemies magnify themselves against them, ver. 9; 
they trample upon them, and insult over them, and in their eyes they are 
become vile, the tail of the nations that were the head. Note, Sin is the 
reproach of any people. 

ith. Those that lived in a fruitful land were ready to perish, and many of 
them did perish, for want of necessary food, ver. 11. All her people sigh in 
despondency and despair, they are ready to faint away, their spirits fail, and 
therefore they sigh, for = seek bread, and seek it in vain, They were brought 
at last to that extremity that there was no bread for the people of the land, 
Jer. lii. 6; and in their captivity they had much ado to get bread; ch. v. 6, 

They have given their pleasant things,” their jewels and pictures, and all the 
furniture of their closets and cabinets, which they used to please themselves 
with looking upon, they have sold these to buy bread for themselves and their 
families, have parted with them “ for meat to relieve the soul,” or, as the margin 
is, ‘to make the soul come again” when they were ready to faint away. They 
desired no other cordiat but meat. All that a man hath will he give for life, 
and for bread which is the staff of life. Let those that abound in pleasant 
things not be proud of them, or fond of them, for the time may come when they 
may be glad to let them go for necessary things. And let those who have com- 
petent food to relieve their soul, be content with it, and thankful for it, though 
they have not pleasant things. 

2. We have here an account of their miseries in their ecclesiastical state; the 
ruin of their sacred interest, which was much more to be lamented than that 
of their secular concerns. 

Ist. Their religious feasts were no more observed, no more frequented ; 
ver. 4, “ The ways of Zion do mourn,” they look melancholy, overgrown with 
grass and weeds. It used to be a pleasant diversion to see people continually 
passing and repassing in the highway that led to the temple; but now you may 
stand there long enough and see nobody stir, for “none come to the solemn 
feasts,” a full end is put to them by the destruction of that which was the city 
of our solemnities, /sa. xxxiii. 20. The solemn feasts had been neglected and 
profaned, Isa. i. 11, 12; and therefore justly is an end now put to them. But 
when thus the ways of Zion are made to mourn, all the sons of Zion cannot but 
mourn with them. It is very grievous to good men to see religious assemblies 
broken up and scattered, and those restrained from them that would glad] 
attend them. And, as the mays of Zion mourned, so the gates of Zion, in which 
the faithful worshippers used to meet, are desolate, for there is none to meet 
inthem. Time was when “the Lord loved the gates of Zion more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob;” but now he hath forsaken them, and is provoked to 
withdraw from them, and therefore it cannot but fare with him as it did 
with the temple when Christ quitted it; “ Behold your house is left unto you 
desolate,” Mat. xxiii, 38, 

2nd. Their religious persons were quite disabled to perform their wonted 
services, were quite dispirited; “ Her priests sigh,” for the desolations of the 
temple, their songs are turned into sighs. They sigh, for they have nothing to 
do, and therefore there is nothing to be had; they sigh as the people, ver. 11, 
“for want of bread,” because the offerings of the Lord, which were their liveli- 
hood, failed. .It is time to sigh when the priests, the Lord’s ministers, sigh. 
Her virgins also, that used with their music and dancing to grace the solem- 
nities of their feasts, are afflicted, and in heaviness. Notice is taken of their 
service in the day of Zion’s prosperity, Ps. Ixviii. 25, “among them were the 
damsels playing with timbrels,” and therefore notice is taken of the failing of it 
now. “ Her virgins are afflicted,” and therefore “she is in bitterness,” that is 
all the inhabitants of Zion are so, whose character it is that they are sorrowfu 
for Hen solemn assembly, and that to them the reproach of it is a burthen, 
Zeph. iii, 18. 

3rd. Their religious places were profaned; ver. 10, “ The heathen entered 
into her sanctuary,” into the temple itself, into which no Israelite was per- 
mitted to enter, though never so reverently and devoutly, but the priests only; 
“The piranger that comes nigh,” even to worship there, “shall be put to 
death,” thither the heathen now crowd rudely in, not to worship, but to 

lunder. God had commanded that the heathen should not so much as enter 
into the congregation, nor be incorporated with the people of the Jews. 
Deu. xxiii, 3; yet now they enter into the sanctuary without control. Note 
Nothing is more grievous to those who have a true concern for the glory of 
God, nor is more lamented, than the violation of God’s laws, and the contempt 
they see put upon sacred things. What the enemy did wickedly in the sanc- 
tuary was complained of, Ps. Ixxiv. 3, 4. 

4th. Their religious utensils, and all the rich things with which the temple 
was adorned ee | beautified, and which were made use of in the worship of 
God, were made a prey to the enemy, ver. 10, “ The ihe a hath spread out 
his hand upon all her pleasant things,” hath grasped them all, seized them all 
for himself. What these pleasant things are we may learn from Jsa. Ixiv. 11, 
where, to the complaint of the burning of the temple, it is added, “all our 
pleasant things are laid waste;” the ark and the altar, and all the other tokens 
of God’s presence with them, these were their pleasant things above any other 
things, and these were now broken to pieces and carried away. ‘Thus “from 
the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed,” ver. 6. ‘The beauty of holi- 
ness was the beauty of the daughter of Zion. The temple, that holy and 
beautiful house, when that was destroyed, her beauty was gone; that was the 
breaking of the staff of beauty, the taking away of the pledges and seals of the 
covenant, Zec. xi. 10. f 

5th. ‘heir religious days were made a jest of; ver. 7, “The adversaries saw 
her, and did mock at her sabbaths.” They langned at them for their observing 
of one day in seven as a day of rest from worldly business. Juvenal, a heathen 
poet, ridicules the Jews in his time for it,— 

Cui septima queque fuit lux, 

Ignava et vite partem non aitigit ullam,— 
*They keep their sabbaths to their cost, 

And thus one day in seven is lost.’ 


Whereas sabbaths, if they be sanctified as they ought to be, will turn to a 
better account than all the days of the week beside. And whereas the Jews 
professed they did it in obedience to their God, and to his honour, they asked 
them what they got by it now, what profit had they in keeping the ordinances 
of their God, who now deserted them in their distress? Note, It is a very 
great trouble to all that love God to hear his ordinances mocked at, and par- 
ticularly his sabbaths. Zion calls them her sabbaths, for the sabbath was 
made for men; they are his institutions, but they are her privileges; and the 


tory note is prefixed: “And it came to pass after Israel was taken 
into captivity, and Jerusalem was made desolate, Jeremiah sat 
weeping, and lamented with this lamentation over Jerusalem, and 
said, How doth,” &c. In the opinion of most modern expositors, the 
composition belongs to the date of the overthrow of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Some have endeavoured to fix the precise point to 
which each of the five pieces of which the book consists was composed ; 
but since we see nothing in these efforts but learned ingenuity we omit 


to record them. Theauthenticity of the book has been very generally 
admitted, and only a small number of German students seem to have 
doubted it. In like manner the form and tone of the book have been 
almost but not quite universally admired. De Wette, the neologian, 
for example, says, “The Lamentations are, indeed, possessed of con- 
siderable merit in their way, but still betray an unpoetic period and 
degenerated taste.” On the other hand, Lowth believes that to detail 
its beauties would be to copy the whole poem. It is, by the confession 
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contempt put upon sabbaths al! the sons of Zion take to themselves, and lay to 
heart accordingly ; and will not look upon sabbaths, or any other Divine ordin- 
ances, as less honourable, nor value them less, for being mocked at. 

6th. That which greatly aggravated all these grievances was, that her pre- 
sent state was just the reverse of what it had been when time was; ver. 7, now 
“in the days of affliction and misery,” when every thing was black and dismal 
“she remembers all her pleasant things that she had in the days of old,” an 
now knows how to value them better than formerly, when she had the full 
enjoyment of them. God often makes us know the worth of mercies by the 
want of them; and adversity is most hardly borne by those that are fallen 
into it from the height of prosperity. This cut David to the heart when he was 
banished from God’s ordinances, that he could remember when he “ went with 
the multitude to the house of God,” Ps. xlii. 4. 

Secondly. The sins of Jerusalem are here complained of as the procuring, 
provoking cause of all these calamities. Whoever are the instruments, God is 
the author of all these troubles; it is the Lord that has afilicted her, ver. 5, and 
he has done it as a righteous judge, for she has sinned. ; 

1. Her sins are for number numberless. Are her troubles many? her sins are 
many more; it is for the multitude of her transgressions that the Lord has 
afflicted her: see Jer. xxx. 14. When the transgressions of a people are multi- 
plied, we cannot say, as Job doth, it is without cause that their wounds are 
multiplied, Job ix. 17. ‘ 

2. They are for nature exceeding heinous; ver. 8, “ Jerusalem hath grievously 
sinned;” hath sinned sin, so the word is; sinned wilfully, deliberately, hath 
sinned that sin which of all others is the abominable thing that the Lord hates, 
the sin of idolatry. The sins of Jerusalem, that makes such a profession, and 
enjoys such privileges, are of all other the most grievous sins. She hath sinned 
grievously, ver. 8, and therefore, ver. 9, she came down wonderfully. Note, 
Grievous sins bring wondrous ruin; there are some workers of iniquity to 
whom there is a strange punishment, Job xxxi. 3. 

3. They are such sins as may plainly be read in the punishment. Ist. They 
have been very oppressive, and therefore are justly oppressed; ver. 3, ‘‘ Judah 
is gone into captivity,” and it is “ because of affliction and great servitude,” that 
is, because the rich among them afflicted the poor, and made them serve with 
rigour, and particularly (as the Chaldee paraphraseth it) because they had 
oppressed their Hebrew servants, which is charged upon them, Jer. xxxiv. !1. 
Oppression was one of their crying sins, Jer. vi. 6,7; and itis a sin that cries 
loud. 2nd. They have made themselves vile, and therefore are justly vilified. 
‘They all despise her, ver. 8, for her filthiness is in her skirts; it appears upon 
her garments that she hath rolled them in the mire of sin. None can stain our 
glory if we did not stain it ourselves. 3rd. They have been very secure, and 
therefore are justly surprised with the ruin; ver. 9, “She remembereth not her 
last end,” she did not take the warning that was given her to consider her 
latter end, to consider what would be the end of such wicked courses as she 
took, and therefore she came down wonderfully, in an astonishing manner. 
that she might be made to feel what she would not fear; therefore God shall 
make their plagues wonderful. 

Thirdly. Jerusalem’s friends are here complained of as false and faint- 
hearted, and very unkind; they “have all dealt treacherously with her,” ver. 2; 
so that in effect ‘they are become her enemies.” Her deceivers have create 
her as much vexation as her destroyers. ‘The staff that breaks under us may 
do us as great a mischief as the staff that beats us, Hze. xxix. 6, 7. Her princes, 
that should have protected her, have not courage enough to make head against 
the enemy for their own preservation; they are like harts, that upon the first 
alarm betake themselves to flight, and make no resistance; nay, they are like 
harts that are famished for want of pasture, and therefore are gone without 
strength before the pursuer, and, having no strength for flight, are soon run 
down and made a prey of. Her neighbours are unneighbourly; for, 1. There 
is none to help her, ver. 7; either they could not.or would not; nay, 2. She 
has no comforter, none to sympathize with her, or suggest any thing to alleviate 
her griefs, ver. 7, 9; like Job’s friends, they saw it was to no purpose, her grief 
was so great, and miserable comforters were they all in such a case. 

Fourthly. Jerusalem’s God is here complained to concerning all these things 
and all is referred to his compassionate consideration ; ver. 9, “ O Lord, behol 
my affliction,” and take cognizance of it; and ver. 11, “See, O Lord, and con- 
sider,” take order about it. Note, The only way to make ourselves easy under 
our burthens is to cast them upon God first, and leave it to him to do with us 
as seemeth him good. 


12 Js it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? 
Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sor- 
row, which is done unto me, [fierce anger. 
Wherewith the Lorp hath afflicted me in the day of his 
From above hath he sent fire into my bones, and it pre- 
vaileth against them: [back : 
He hath spread a net for my feet, he hath turned me 
He hath made me desolate and faint all the day. 
The yoke of my transgressions is bound by his hand: 
they are wreathed, [to fall, 
And come up upon my neck: he hath made my strength 
The Lord hath delivered me into ¢heir hands, from whom 
I am not able to rise up. 
The Lord hath trodden under foot all my mighty men in 
the midst of me: [young men: 
He hath called an assembly against me to crush m 
The Lord hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Judah, 
as ina winepress. 
For these ¢hings I weep; mine eye, mine eye runneth 
down with water, [from me: 
Because the comforter that should relieve my soul is far 
My children are desolate, because the enemy prevailed 
Zion spreadeth forth her hands, and there is none to 
comfort her: 


13 


14 


ib 


~ 
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of all, a composition of remarkable boldness and pathos, and one in 
which imagination performs a conspicuous part. The opening words 
have often been quoted in connection with the medals and coins 
struck by Titus, whereon captive Judah is symbolised by a woman 
sitting on the ground beneath a palm tree. Inthe course of the first 
four verses it will be remarked that we have not only the allusion to 
Jerusalem in verse 1, but the mention of the state (Judah) in verse3, 
and of the sanctuary (Zicn) in verse 4 
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The Lorp hath commanded concerning Jacob, ¢haz his 
adversaries should be round about him: 
Jerusalem is as a menstruous woman among them. 
18 The Lorp is righteous ; for I have rebelled against his 
commandment : : 
Hear, I pray you, all people, and behold my sorrow : 
My virgins and my young men are gone into captivity. 
19 I called for my lovers, but they deceived me : 
My priests and mine elders gave up the ghost in the city, 
While they sought their meat to relieve their souls. 
20 Behold, O Lorn; for I am in distress: my bowels are 
troubled ; 
Mine heart is turned within me; for I have grievcusly 
rebelled : 
Abroad the sword bereaveth, at home there is as death. 
21 They have heard that I sigh: there is none to comfort 
me; 
All mine enemies have heard of my trouble ; they are 
glad that thou hast done it: 
Thou wilt bring the day that thou hast called, and they 
| shall be like unto me. 
22 Let all their wickedness come before thee ; 
And do unto them, as thou hast done unto me for all 
my transgressions : : 
For my sighs ave many, and my heart és faint. 


The complaints here are, for substance, the same with those in the foregoing 
part of the chapter; but in these verses the prophet, in the name of the lament- 
ing church, doth more particularly acknowledge the hand of God in these 
calamities, and the righteousness uf hishand. De 

First. The church in distress doth here magnify her affliction; and yet no 
more than there was cause for. Her groaning was not heavier than her strokes, 
She appeals to all spectators, “ See if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow,” 
ver. 12, This might perhaps be truly said of Jerusalem’s griefs; but we are 
apt to apply it too sensibly to ourselves when we are in trouble, and more than 
there is cause for. Because we feel most from our own burthen, and. cannot 
be persuaded to reconcile ourselves to it, we are ready to cry out, Surely, 
never was sorrow like unto our sorrow; whereas, if our troubles were to be 
thrown into a common stock with those of others, and then an equal dividend 
made, share and share alike, rather than stand to that, we would each of us 
nee ‘ Pray, give me my own again.’ . 

econdly. She doth here look beyond the instruments to the Author of her 

troubles, and own them all to be directed, determined, and disposed of by him. 
It is the Lord that has afflicted me, and he has afflicted me because he is angry 
with me; the greatness of his displeasure may be measured by the greatness 
of my distress, it is “in the day of his fierce anger,” ver. 12. Aiflictions cannot 
but be very much our griefs, when we see them arising from God’s wrath; so 
the church doth here. 1. She is as one in a fever, and the fever is of God's 
sending. He hath sent fire into my bones, ver. 13; a preternatural heat, which 
prevails against them, so that they are burnt like a hearth, Ps. cii. 3, pained, 
and wasted, and dried away. 2. She is as one in a net, which the more he 
struggles to get out of, the more he is entangled in; and this net is of God’s 
spreading. The enemies could not have succeeded in their stratagems but that 
God hath “spread a net for my feet.” 3. She is as one in a wilderness, whose 
way is embarrassed, solitary, and tiresome; He hath turned me back, that I 
cannot go on; hath made me desolate, that I have nothing to support me with, 
but am faint all the day. 4. She is as one in a yoke, not, yoked tor service, but 
for penance, tied neck and heels together; ver. ‘4, “'The yoke of m trans- 
gressions is bound by his hand.” Observe, We never are entangled in any 
yoke but it is framed out of our own transgressions; “ The sinner is holden 
with the cords of his own sins,” Pr. v. 22. The yoke of Christ’s commands is 
an easy yoke, Mat. xi. 30; but that of our own transgressions is a heavy one. 
God is said to bind this yoke when he chargeth guilt upon us, and brings us 
into those inward and outward troubles which our sins have deserved ; when 
conscience, as his deputy, binds us over to his judgment, then the yoke is bound 
and wreathed by the hand of his Justice, and nothing but the hand of his par- 
doning mercy will unbind it. 5. She is as one in the dirt, and he it is that has 
“trodden under foot all her mighty men,” that has disabled them to stand, 
and overthrown them by one jeciicuént after another, and so left them to be 
trampled upon by their proud conquerors, ver. 15. Nay, she is as one in a 
winepress, not only trodden down, but trodden to pieces, crushed as grapes in 
the winepress of God’s wrath, and her blood pressed out as wine; and it is 
God that has thus trodden “the virgin, the daughter of Judah.” 6. She is in 
“the hand of her enemies,” and it is the Lord that has delivered her into their 
hands; ver. 14, “He has made my strength to fall,” so that I am not able to 
make head against them; nay, not only not able to rise up against them, but 
not able to rise up from them. And then he hath delivered me into their hands; 
nay, ver. 15, he hath called “an assembly against me to crush my young men, 
and such an assembly as it is in vain to think of opposing. And again, ver. 17, 
“The Lord has commanded concerning Jacob, that his adversaries should be 
round about him.” He that had many a time commanded deliverance for 
Jacob, Ps. xliv. 4, now commands an invasion against Jacob, because Jacob 
had disobeyed the commands of his law. 3 Z 

Thirdly. She justly demands a share in the pity and compassion of those that 
were the spectators of her misery ; ver. 12, “Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
by?” Can you look upon me without concern! What, are your hearts as - 
adnate, and your eyes as marbles, that you cannot bestow upon me one com- 
passionate thought, or look, or tear? Are not you also in the body? Is it 
nothing to you that your neighbour’s house is on fire? There are those to 
whom Zion’s sorrows and ruins are nothing; they are not grieved for the afflic- 
tion of Joseph. How sae nc at doth she beg their, compassion; ver. 18, 
“Hear, I pray you, all people, and behold my sorrow ;” hear my complaints, 
and see what cause I had for them. This is a request like that of Jub, Job xix. 9, 


. 


i. 3. “Straits” here are narrow defiles or ravines, from which 
there is no escape when followed or beset by an enemy. 

i. 5. “Her children” means her inhabitants ; there is no reference 
therefore to children in particular, though included by the term. 

i. 7. This verse contains four lines in the Hebrew, whereas in the 
rest of the chapter a verse contains but three. 

i. 10. The first Temple was defiled by the heathen when the 
Chaldeans plundered it; the second Temple was defiled by 
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“Have pity, have pity upon me, 0 ye my friends.” It naips to make a burthen 
sit lighter if our friends "Larrea with us, and mingle their tears with ours ; 
for that is an evidence that though we are in affliction we are not in contempt 
which is commonly as much areaded in an affliction as any thing. 

Fourthly. She justifies her own grief, though it was very extreme 
calamities; ver. 16, “For these things [ weep,” I weep in the night, ver. 2, 
when none sees; “mine eye, mine eye runs down with water.” Note, This 
world is a vale of tears to the ta 4 e of God; Zion’s sons are often Zion’s 
mourners. “ Zion spreads forth her hands,” ver. 17; which is here an expres- 
sion rather of despair than of desire; she flings out her hands as giving all for 
gone. Let us see how she accounts for this passionate grief. 1. Her God is 
withdrawn from her; and Micak, that had but gods of gold, when they were 
stolen from him, cried out, “ What have [more? And what is this that ye sa 
unto me, What aileth thee?” The church here grieves excessively: For, saith 
she, “the Comforter that should relieve my soul is far from me.” God is the 
comforter, he used to be so to her; he only can administer effectual comforts, 
it is his word that speaks them, it is his Spirit that speaks them to us. His are 
strong consdlations, able to relieve the soul, to bring it back when it is gone, 
and we cannot of ourselves fetch it again. But now he is departed in dis- 
pleasure, he is far from me, and beholds me afar off. Note, It is no marvel that 
the souls of the saints faint away, when God, who is the only comforter that 
can relieve them, keeps at a distance. 2. Her children are removed from her, 
and are in no capacity to help her. It is for them she weeps, as Rachel for 
hers, because they were not, and therefore she refuseth to be comforted. “ Her 
children were desolate, because the enemy prevailed” ayainst them; there is 
“none of all her sons to take her by the hand,” Jsa. li. 18. ‘They cannot help 
themselves, and how should they help her? Both the damsels and the youths, 
that were her joy and hope, are gone into captivity, ver. 18. It is said of the 
Chaldeans that they had no compassion upon young men or maidens; not on the 
fair sex, not on the blooming age, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 17. 3. Her friends failed her; 
some would not, and others could not, give her any relief. She spread forth her 
hands, as begging relief, but there is none to comfort her, ver. 17; none that 
can do it, none that cares to do it. She called for her lovers, and, to engage 
them to help her, called them her lovers; but they deceived her, ver. 19; they 
proved like the brooks in summer to the thirsty traveller, Job vi. 15. Note, 
Those creatures that we set our hearts upon, and raise our expectations from, 
we ure commonly deceived and disappointed in. Her idols were her lovers, 
Egypt and Assyria were her confidants, but they deceived her. ‘Those that 
made court to her in her roearee were shy of her, and strange to her in her 
adversity. Happy they that have made God their friend, and keep themselves 
in his love; for he will not deceive them. 4. Those whose office it was to guide 
her were disabled to do her any service. The priests and the elders, that 
should have appeared at the head of affairs, die for hunger; ver. 19, they “gave 
up the ghost,” or were ready to expire, “ while they sought their meat,” went a 
begging for bread to keep them alive. The famine is sore indeed in the land 
when there is no bread to the wise, when priests and elders are starved. The 
priests and elders should have been her comforters, but how should they eom- 
fort others when they themselves were comfortless? “They have heard that I 
sigh,” which should have summoned them to mine assistance, but “there is 
none to comfort me.” Lover and friend hast thou put far from me. 5. Her 
enemies were too hard for her, and then insulted over her. They have pre- 
vailed; ver. 16, “ Abroad the sword bereaveth,” and slays all that come in its 
way ; and “at home” all provisious are cut off by the besiegers, so that “ there 
is as death,” that is, famine, which is as bad as the pestilence, or worse. The 
sword without, and terror within, Deu. xxxii. 35. And as the enemies were 
very barbarous that were the instrument of the calamity, so were they that 
were the standers by, the Edomites and Ammonites, that bore ill-will to Israel. 
They “have heard of my trouble, and are glad that thou hast done it,” ver. 21; 
they rejoice in the trouble itself, they rejoice that it is God’s doing, it pleaseth 
them to find that God and his Israel are fallen out; and they carry it accord- 
ingly with a great deal of strangeness towards them. “Jerusalem is as a 
meistruous woman among them,” that they are afraid of touching, and are shy 
of, ver. 17. Upon all these accounts it caunot be wondered at, nor can she be 
blamed that her sighs are many, in grieving for what is; and her heart is faint, 
ver. 22, in fear of what is yet farther likely to be. 

Fifthly. She justifies God in all that is brought els her, seeeo yoo that 
her sins had deserved these severe chastenings. ‘The yoke that lies so heavy 
and binds so hard is the yoke of her transgressions, ver. 14. ‘he fetters we 
are held in are of our own making, and it is with our own rod that we are 
beaten. When the church had spoken here as if she thought the Lord severe, 
she doth well to correct herself, at least to explain herself, by acknowledging, 
ver. 18, “ The Lord is righteous.” He doth us no wrong in dealing thus with 
us, nor can we charge him with any injustice in it ; how unrighteous soever men 
are, we are sure the Lord is righteous, and manifests his justice, though they 
contradict all the laws of theirs. Note, Whatever our troubles are which God 
is pleased to inflict upon us, we must own that therein he is righteous; we 
wiiterstaiva neither him nor ourselves if we do not own it, 2 Chr. xii.6. She 
owns the equity of God’s actions by owning the iniquity of her own: “I have 
rebelled against his commandments,” ver. 18; and again, ver. 20, “I have 
grievously rebelled.” We cannot speak bad enough of sin, and we must 
always speak worst of our own sin, must call it rebellion, grievous rebellion ; 
and very grievous sin is to all true penitents. It is this that lies heavier upon 
her than the afflictions she was under; “ My bowels are troubled,” they work 
within me as the troubled sea; “ My heart is turned within me,” Is restless, is 
turned upside down, “for I have grievously rebelled.” Note, Sorrow for sin 
must be great sorrow, and must affect the soul. : 

Sixthly. She appeals both to the mercy and to the justice of God in her pre- 
sent case. 1. She appeals to the mercy of God concerning her own sorrows, 
which had made her the proper object of his compassion; ver. 20, “ Behold, 
O Lord, for I am in distress,” take cognizance of my case, and take such order 
for my relief as thou pleasest. Note, lt is matter of comfort to us that the 
troubles that oppress the spirits are open before God’s eye. 2. She appeals to 
the justice of od concerning the injuries that her enemies had done her, 
ver. 21, 22,‘ Thou wilt bring the day that thou hast called,” the day that is 
fixed in the counsels of God and coed in the prophecies, when mine enemies 
that now prosecute me shall be like unto me, when the cup of trembling now 
put into my hands shall be put into theirs, It may be read asa prayer, Let the 
day appointed come; and s0 it he on, “Let their wickedness come before 
thee,” fet it come to be remembered, let it come to be reckoned for, take 
vengeance on them for all the haf, § peer have done to me, Ps. cix. 14, 15; 
hasten the time when thou wilt do to them for their transgressions as thou hast 
done to me for mine. This prayer amounts to a protestation against all 
thoughts of a coalition with them, and to a prediction of their ruin, subscrib- 
ing to that which God had in his word spoken of it. Note, Our prayers may 
and must agree with God's word, and what day God has there called we are 
to call for, and no other. And though we are bound in charity to forgive our 
enemies, and to pray for them, yet we may in faith pray for the accomplishment 
of that which God has spoken against his and his church's enemies, that will 
uot repent to give him glory. 


for these 


Antiochus and the Greeks; and the third Temple was defiled by 
Titus and the Romans, when the nation itself was finally dispersed 
and the Temple destroyed. There were other occasions on which the 
Temple was profaned by the heathen, but these were the chief. 

i, 12. “The words of this verse have been very generally applied, 
in the of the pulpit, to the sufferings of our Saviour, and 

uestionably they graphically describe the intensity of those 
ay bea but considering the extent to which the original sense of 
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"This second alphabetical elegy is set to the same mournful tune with the former, and the 
substance of it is much the same: it begins with Keah, as that did, How sad is our case! 
alas for us. 1. Here is the anger of Zion’s God taken notice of as the cause of her calami- 
ties, ver. 1—9. Il. Here is the sorrow of Zion’s children taken notice as the effect of her 
calamities, ver. 10—19. III. The complaint is made to God, and the matter referred 
cane compassionate consideration, ver. 20—22; the hand that wounded must make 
whole. 


OW hath the Lord covered the daughter of Zion with a 

cloud in his anger, [ Israel, 
And cast down from heaven unto the earth the beauty of 
And remembered not his footstool in the day of his anger ! 

2 The Lord hath swallowed up all the habitations of Jacob, 
and hath not pitied : 

He hath thrown down in his wrath the strong holds of 
the daughter of Judah ; 

He hath brought ¢hem down to the ground: he hath 
polluted the kingdom and the princes thereof. 

3 He hath cut off in Azs fierce anger all the horn of Israel: 

He hath drawn back his right hand from before the 
enemy, 

And he burned against Jacob like a flaming fire, which 
devoureth round about. 

4 He hath bent his bow like an enemy: he stood with his 
right hand as an adversary, 

And slew all that were pleasant to the eye in the taber 
nacle of the daughter of Zion : 
He poured out his fury like fire. 
5 The Lord was as an enemy: he hath swallowed up Israel, 
He hath swallowed up all her palaces: he hath destroyed 
his strong holds, 
And hath increased in the daughter of Judah mourning 
and lamentation. 

6 And he hath violently taken away his tabernacle, as 7f zt 
were of a garden: he hath destroyed his places of the 
assembly : 

The Lorp hath caused the solemn feasts and sabbaths to 
be forgotten in Zion, 

And hath despised in the indignation of his anger the 
king and the priest. [sanctuary, 

7 The Lord hath cast off his altar, he hath abhorred his 

He hath given up into the hand of the enemy the walls 
of her palaces ; 

They have made a noise in the house of the Lonp, as in 
the day of a solemn feast. 

8 The Lorp hath purposed to destroy the wall of the 
daughter of Zion : 

He hath stretched out a line, he hath not withdrawn his 
hand from destroying : 

Therefore he made the rampart and the wall to lament; 
they languished together. 

9 Her gates are sunk into the ground ; he hath destroyed 
and broken her bars : 

Her king and her princes ave among the Gentiles: 
The law is no more; her prophets also find no vision 
from the Lorn. 


It is a very sad representation which is here made of the state of God? 
church, of Jacob and Israel, of Zion and Jerusalem; but the emphasis in these 
verses seems to be laid all along upon the hand of God in the calamities which 
they were groaning under. The grief is not so much that such and such things 
are done, as that God has done them; that he appears angry with them. It 
is he that chastens them, and chastens them in wrath, and in his hot dis- 
pleasure; he is become their enemy, and fights against them; and this, this is 
the wormwood and the gall in their affliction and their misery. 

First. ‘Time was when God’s delight was in his church, and he appeared to 
her and appeared for her as a friend; but now his ony poppe is against her ; 
he is angry with her, and appears and acts against her as an enemy. This 
is frequently repeated here, and sadly lamented. What he has done he has 
done in his anger; this makes the present day a melancholy day indeed with us 
that it is the day of his anger, ver. 1. And again, ver. 2, it is in his wrath; an 
ver. 3, it is in his fierce anger that he has thrown down and cut off; and ver. ¢ 
“in the indignation of his anger.” Note, To those who know how to value 
God’s favour nothing appears more dreadful than his anger. Corrections in 
love are easily borne, but rebukes in wrath wound deep, It is God’s wrath 
that burns against Jacob as a flaming fire, ver. 3; and it is a consuming fire; 


the passage has been lost mght of, and the accommodated one sub- 
stituted in its room, it would be well to notify that the secondary 
meaning is merely an accommodation of the words ” (Henderson). 

i. 19. By “lovers” here and “friends” in verse 2, we understand 
those foreign states with which alliances had been formed. They 
either could not or would not help in the time of real danger. 
Such was the common distress that priests and elders were driven to 
seek their own bread, and expired of hunger in the fruitless search. 
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it devours round about, devours all her honours, all her comforts. This is the 
fury that is poured out like ttre, ver. 4; like fire and brimstone which was 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah, But it was their sin that kindled this fire. 
God is such a tender Father to his children, that we may be sure he is never 
angry with them but when they provoke him and give him cause to be angry; 
nor is he ever angry more than there is cause for, God’s covenant with them 
was, that if they would obey his voice he would be an enemy to their enemies, 
Ex. xxiii. 22; and he had been so as long as they had kept close to him; but 
now he is an enemy to them, at least he is as an enemy, ver. 5; “ He hath bent 
his bow like an enemy,” ver. 4. “ He stood with his right hand” stretched out 
against them, and a sword drawn in it “as an adversary.” God is not really an 
enemy to his people; no, not when he is angry with them, and corrects them in 
auger. We may be sorely displeased against our dearest friends and relations, 
whom yet we are far from having an enmity to; but sometimes he is an enemy 
to them, when all his providences concerning them seem, in outward appear- 
ance, to have a tendency to their ruin; when every thing makes against them, 
and nothing for them. But, blessed be God, Christ is our peace, is our peace~ 
maker, who hath slain the enmity, and in him we may agree with our adversary, 
which it is our wisdom to do, since it is in vain to contend with him, and he 
offers us advantageous conditions of peace. . 

Secondly. Time was when God’s church appeared very bright and illustrious 
and considerable among the nations; but now “the Lord has covered the 
daughter of Zion with a cloud,” ver..1; a dark cloud, which is very terrible to 
herself, and through which she cannot see his face; a thick cloud, (so the word 
signifies;) a black cloud, which eclipses all her glory, and conceals her excel- 
lency. Notsucha cloud as that andes which God conducted them through the 
wilderness, or that in which God took possession of the temple, and filled it 
with his glory ; no, that side of the cloud is now turned towards them which 
was turned towards the Egyptians in the Red sea. The beauty of Israel is now 
cast down from heaven to the earth; their princes, 2 Sam. i. 19, their religious 
worship, their beauty of holiness, all that which recommended them to the 
affection and esteem of their neighbours, and rendered them amiable, which 
had lifted them up to heaven, was now withered and gone, because God had 
covered it witha cloud. “He hath cut off all the horn of Israel,” ver. 3; all 
her beauty and majesty, Ps. exxxii. 17; all her plenty and fulness, and all her 
power and authority. ‘They had in their pride lifted up their horn against 
God, and therefore justly will God cut off their horn. He disabled them to 
resist and oppose their enemies, he turned back their right hand, so that they 
were not able to follow the blow which they gave, nor to ward off the blow 
which was given them. What can their right hand do against the enemy when 
God draws it back and withers it, as he did Jeroboam’s? Thus was the beauty 
of Israel cast down, when a people famed for courage were not able to stand 
their ground. or make good their post. 
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Thirdly. Time was when Jerusalem and the cities of Judah were strong and 
well fortified, were trusted to by the inhabitants, and let alone by the enemy as 
impregnable; but now the Lord has in anger swallowed them up, they are quite 
gone, the forts and barriers are taken away, and the invaders meet with no 
opposition. The stately structures that were their strength and beauty are 
pulled down and laid waste. 1. “The Lord hath,” in anger, “swallowed up all 
the habitations of Jacob,” ver. 2, both the cities and the country houses; they 
are burnt or otherwise destroyed, so totally ruined that they seem to have 
been swallowed up, and no remains left of them. ‘He hath swallowed up 
and has not pitied;” one would have thought it pity that such sumptuous 
houses, so well built, so well furnished, should be quite destroyed, and that 
some pity should have been had for the poor inhabitants that were thus dis- 
lodged and driven to wander; but God’s wonted compassions seemed to fail; 
“Te hath swallowed up Israel” as a lion swallows his prey, ver. 5. 2. He hath 
swallowed up not only ae common habitations, but her palaces, all her palaces, 
the habitations of her princes and great men, ver. 5, though those were most 
stately and strong, and rich and well guarded. God's judgments, when they 
come with commission, level palaces with cottages, and as easily swallow them 
up. lf palaces be polluted with sin, as theirs were, let them expect to be 
visited with a curse, which shall consume them, with the timber thereof, and 
the stones thereof, Zec. v.4. 3. He hath destroyed not only their dwelling- 
places, but their strongholds, their castles, citadels, and places of defence; 
these “he hath thrown down in his wrath, and brought them to the ground,’ 
for shall they stand in the way of his judgments, and give check to the progress 
of them? o, let them droop like leaves in autumn; let them be razed to the 
foundations, and made to touch the ground, ver. 2. And again, ver. 5,“‘ He hath 
destroyed his strongholds;” for what strength could they have against God? 
And thus “he hath increased in the daughter of Judah mourning and lamenta- 
tion,” for they could not but be in a mighty consternation when they saw all 
their defence departed from them. This is again insisted upon, ver. 7—9. In 
order to the swallowing up of her palaces, “ he hath given up into the hand of 
the enemy the walls of her palaces,” which were their security, and when they | 
are broken down the palaces themselves are soon broken into. ‘The walls of 
palaces cannot protect them, unless God himself be a wall of fire round about 
them. This God did in his anger, and yet he hath done it deliberately; it is the 
result of a previous purpose, and is done by a wise and steady providence; for 
“the Lord hath purposed to destroy the wall of the daughter of Zion:” he 
brought the Chaldean army in on purpose to do this execution. Note, What- 
ever desolations God makes in his church they are all according to his counsvis ; 
“He performeth the thing that is appointed for us,” even that which makes 
most against us. But when it is done, “he hath stretched out a line,” a mea- 
suring line, to do it exactly and by measure: hitherto the destruction shall 
go and no farther; no more shall be cut off than what is marked to be so. 
Or, it is meant of the line of confusion, /sa. xxxiv. 11, a levelling line; for he 
will go on with his work: “he hath not withdrawn his hand from destroying,” 
that right hand which he stretched out against his people as an adversary 
ver. 4. As far as the purpose went the performance shall go, and his han 
shall accomplish his counsel to the utmost, and not be withdrawn. “ There- 
fore he made the rampart and the wall,” which the people had rejoiced in, and 
upon which, perhaps, they had made merry, “to lament, and they languished 
together.” The walls and the ramparts or bulwarks upon them fell together, 
and were left to condole one another's fall. “Her gates are” gone in an instant, 
so that one would think they were “sunk into the ground” with their own 
weight, and “he hath destroyed and broken her bars,” those bars of Jern- | 
salem’s gates which formerly he had strengthened, Ps. exlvii. 13. Gates and 
bars will stand us in no stead when God hath withdrawn his protection. | 

‘Vhirdly. Time was when their government flourished, their princes made a | 
figure, and their kingdom was great among the nations, and the balance of | 
pes was on their side, but now it is quite otherwise: “ He hath polluted the | 


ingdom and the princes thereof,” ver. 2. They had first polluted themselves 
with their idolatries, and then God dealt with them as with polluted things; he 
threw them to the dunghill, the fittest place for them. He hath given up their | 
glory, which was looked upon as sacred, (that is a character we give to majesty,) 
to be trampled upon and profaned ; and no marvel that the king and the priest. 
whose characters were always deemed venerable and inviolable, are despised 
by everybody, when God has “in the indignation of his anger despised the king 
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and the priest,” ver. 6. He hath abandoned them, looked upon them as ne 
longer worthy of the honours conveyed to them by the covenants of royalty and 
priesthood, but as having forfeited both; and then Zedekiah the king was used 
despitefully, and Seraiah the chief priest put to death as a malefactor. The 
crown is tallen from their head; “her king and her princes are among the 
Gentiles,” prisoners amona them, insulted over by them, ver. 9, and treated not 
only as common persons, but as the basest, without any regard had to their 
eharacter. Note, It is but just with God to debase those 

who have by sin debased themselves, 

Fifthly. ‘lime was when the ordinances of God were administered among 
them in their power and purity, and they had those tokens of God's presence 
with them ; but, now those were taken from them, that part of the beauty of 
Israel was gone which was indeed their-greatest beauty. 

1. The ark was God’s footstool, under the mercy seat, between the che- 
rubims. This was of all other the most sacred symbol of God’s presence; it is 
called his footstool, 1 Chr. xxviii. 2; Ps. xcix.5; exxxii. 7. There the Shechinah 
rested, and with an eye to this Israel was protected and saved many a time; 
but now he “remembered not his footstool.” The ark itself was suffered, as 
it should seem, to fall into the hands of the Chaldeans, God, being angry, 
threw that away, for it shall be no longer his footstool; the earth shall be so, 
as it had been before the ark was, Jsa. Ixvi. 1. Of what little value are the 
tokens of his presence when his presence is gone; nor was this the first time 
God gave his ark into captivity, Ps, lxxviii. 61. God and his kingdum can 
stand without that footstool. 

2. They that ministered in holy things had been “ pleasant to the eye in the 
tabernacle of the daughter of Zion,” ver. 4. They or been “ purer than snow, 
whiter than milk,” ch. iv. 7; none more pleasant in the eyes of all good people 
than those that did the service of the tabernacle; but now these are slain, and 
their blood mingled with their sacrifices. Thus is the priest despised as well 
as the king. Note, When those that were pleasant to the eye in Zion’s taber- 
nacle are slain, God must be acknowledged in it; he has done it; and the 
“burning which the Lord hath kindled must be bewailed” by the whole house 
of Israel, as in the case of Nadab and Abihu, Lev. x. 6. i 

3. The temple was God’s tabernacle, as the tabernacle, while that was in 
being, is called his temple, Ps. xxvii. 4; and this “he has violently taken 
away,” ver. 6. He has plucked up the stakes of it, and cut the cords, it shall 
be no more a tabernacle, much less his; he has taken it away, as the keeper of 
a garden takes away his hovel or shade when he has done with it, and has no 
more occasion for it; he takes it down as easily, as speedily, and with as little 
regret and reluctancy, as if it were but a “ cottage in a vineyard and a lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers,” Jsa. i. 8, but a “ booth which the keeper makes,” . 
Job xxvii. 18. When men profane God’s tabernacle, it is just with him to 
tuke it from them. God had justly refused to smell in their solemn assem- 
blies, Am, v. 21; they had provoked him to withdraw from them, and then no 
marvel that he has “ destroyed his places of the assembly ;” what should they 
do with the places when the services were become an abomination ? “ He hath” 
now “abhorred his sanctuary,” ver. 7. It has been defiled with sin, that only 
thing which he hates; and for the sake of that he abhors even his sanctuary, 
which he had delighted in, and called his rest for ever, Ps. exxxii. 14. Thus 
he had done to Shiloh. Now the enemies have made as great a noise of 
revelling and blaspheming in the house of the Lord as ever had been made 
with the temple songs and music in the day of a solemn feast, Ps. Ixxiv. 4. 
Some, by the places of the assembly, ver. 6, understand not only the temple 
but the synagogues and the schools of the prophets, which the enemy eA 
burnt. up, Ps. Ixxiv. 8. 

4. The solemn feasts and the sabbaths had been carefully remembered, and 
the people carefully put in mind of them; but now “the Lord hath caused those 
to be forgotten,” not only in the country among those that lived at a distance, 
but even in Zion itself; for there were none left to remember them, nor were 
there the places left where they used to be observed. Now Zion was in ruins, 
no difference was made between sabbath time and other times, every day was 
a day of mourning, so that all the solemn feasts were forgotten. Note, It is 
just with God to deprive those of the benetit and comfort of sabbaths and 
solemn feasts who have not duly valued them, nor conscientiously observed 
them; but have profaned them, which was one of the sins that the Jews were 
often charged with. They that have seen the days of the Son of man, and 
pipes them, may desire to see one of those days, and not have them, 

u. XVil. 22. 

5. The altar that had sanctified their 


y his judgments 


hat | atts is now cast off ; for God will no 
more accept their gifts, nor be honoured by their sacrifices, ver. 7. The altar 
was the table of the Lord; but God will no longer keep house among them, 
neither feast them nor feast with them. 

6. They had been blessed with prophets and teachers of the law; but now 
“the law is no more,” ver. 9. It is no more read by the people, no more 
expounded Ry the seribes; the tables of the law are gone with the ark, the 
book of the law is taken from them, and the people are forbidden to have it. 
What should they do with Bibles that had made no better improvement of 
them when they had them? “ Her prophets also find no vision from the Lord;” 
God answers them no more by prophets and dreams, which was the melancholy 
case of Saul, 1 Sam, xxviii. 15. They had persecuted God’s prophets, and 
despised the visions they had from the Lord; and, therefore, it is Just with God 
to say they shall have no more prophets, no more visions. Let them go to the 
prophets that had flattered and deceived them with visions of their own hearts, 
fo. chey shall have none from God to comfort them, or tell them how long. They 
that misuse God’s prophets justly lose them. 


10 The elders of the daughter of Zion sit upon the ground, 
and keep silence: 
They have cast up dust upon their heads; they have 
girded themselves with sackcloth : [ground. 
The virgins of Jerusalem hang down their heads to the 
11 Mine eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are troubled, my 
liver is poured upon the earth, 
For the destruction of the daughter of my people ; 
Because the children and the sucklings swoon in the 
streets of the city. 
12 They say to their mothers, Where zs corn and wine ? 
When they swooned as the wounded in the streets of the 
city, 
When their soul was poured out into their mothers’ bosom. 


ii. 1. This second chapter is a second poem, written like the pre- 
ceding, as an acrostic, so that the first group of three lines in the 
Hebrew begins with a, the second group of three with b, and so 
forth. Here the prophet resumes his survey of the calamities of 
his people, taking in a wider range than he had done in chapteri., 
for there he never mentions Israel by name, while here he speaks of 
Israel as well as of Judah. The phrases “ daughter of Zion,” ‘‘ beauty 
of {srael,” “dwellings of Jacob,” “daughter of Judah,” “horn of 
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Israel,” and such like, are poetical as well as figurative. They add 
something to the bare names of Zion, Israel, Judah, and Jacob, for 
which they stand in ordinary cases, and give increased effect and 
vividness to the composition. Some expositors give a special signifi- 
cance to the separate epithets, as that the “beauty of Israel” : 
the Temple, that the “footstool” means the ark, that the “ho 
Israel” means the power and authority of Israel, &c. Amid th 
figures, however, much is taken literally, ag in verse 2, wh 
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shall I liken to.thee, O daughter of Jerusalem ? 
What shall I equal to thee, that I may comfort thee, O 
* virgin daughter of Zion ? 

For thy breach 7s great like the sea: who can heal thee ? 

Thy prophets have seen vain and foolish things for thee: 

And they have not discovered thine iniquity, to turn 
away thy captivity; [nishment. 

But have seen for thee false burdens and causes of ba- 

All that pass by clap ¢heir hands at thee ; 

They hiss and wag their head at the daughter of Jeru- 
salem, saying, 

Is this the city that men call The perfection of beauty, 
The joy of the whole earth ? 

All thine enemies have opened their mouth against thee: 

They hiss and gnash the teeth: they say, We have swal- 
lowed her up: 

Certainly this 7s the day we looked for; we have found, 
we have seen 7. 

The Lorp hath done ¢hat which he had devised; he 
hath fulfilled his word that he had commanded in the 
days of old: 

He hath thrown down, and hath not pitied: and he hath 
caused thine enemy to rejoice over thee, 

He hath set up the horn of thine adversaries. 

Their heart cried unto the Lord, O wall of the daughter 
of Zion, 

Let tears run down like a river day and night: 

Give thyself no rest; let not the apple of thine eye cease. 

Arise, cry out in the night: in the beginning of the 
watches 

Pour out thine heart like water before the face of the Lord: 

Lift up thy hands toward him for the life of thy young 
children, 

That faint for hunger in the top of every street. 

Behold, O Lorp, and consider to whom thou hast done 
this. [long ? 

Shall the women eat their fruit, avd children of a span 

Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary 
of the Lord ? 

The young and the old lie on the ground in the streets: 

My virgins and my young men are fallen by the sword ; 

Thou hast slain ¢hem in the day of thine anger; thou 
hast killed, amd not pitied [about, 
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Thou hast called as in a solemn day my terrors round 

So that in the day of the Lorp’s anger none escaped 
nor remained : 

Those that I have swaddled and brought up hath mine 
enemy consumed. ; 


CASTING DUST ON THE HEAD.—ver. 10, 


Justly are these called Lamentations, and they are very pathetical ones; the 
expressions of grief in perfection, mourning and woe, and nothing else, like the 
contents of Ezekiel’s roll, #ze. ii. 10. 

First. Copies of lamentation are here presented, and they are painted to the 
life. 1. The judges and magistrates that used to appear in robes of state have 
laid them aside, or rather, are stripped of them, and put en the habit of 
mourners, ver. 10. The elders now sit no longer in the judgment-seats, “ the 


“habitations” is understood of towns and houses, “strongholds” 
of real fortifications, and “kingdom” and “princes” of the realm 
and its rulers. é 
ii. 4. In the Hebrew this is very graphic. The archer has bent his 
bow, and his right hand is upon the string, steadying the arrow and 
ring to shoot, or, as we might say, in the act of taking aiin. 
“ All that were pleasant to the eye in the tabernacle of the daughter 
of Zion” signifies all our beloved ones, the dearest members of our 
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thrones of the house of David;” but they sit upon the ground, having ne seat 
to repose themselves in, or in token of great grief, as Job's friends sat with 
him upon the ground, Job ii. 13. They open not their mouth in the gate, as 


usual, to give their opinion, but they keep silence ; overwhelmed with grief, au} 
not knowing what to say. ‘They have “ cast dust upon their heads, and girded 
themselves with sackeloth,” as deep mourners used to do. They had lost their 
power and wealth, and that made them take on thus. Ploratur luchrymis 
amissa pecunia veris,—‘ Genuine are the tears which we shed over lost pro- 
perty.’ 2. The young ladies, that used to dress themselves so richly, and walk 
with stretched forth necks, /sa, iii. 16, now are humbled; “The virgins of 
Jerusalem hang down their heads to the ground,” they are made to know 
sorrow that seemed to bid defiance to it, and were always disposed to be merry. 
3. The prophet himself is a pattern to the mourners, ver. 11, “ His eyes do fail 
with tears,” that is, he hath wept till he can weep no more; hath almost wept 
his eyes out, wept himself blind. Nor are the inward impressions of grief 
short of the outward expressions; his bowels are troubled, as they were when 
he saw these calamities coming, Jer. iv. 19, 20, which one would think might 
have excused him now; but even he, to whom they were no surprise, yet fel 
them an insupportable grief, to that degree, that his liver is poured out on the 
earth; that is, he felt himself a perfect colliquation. All his entrails were 
melted and dissolved, as Ps. xxii. 14; Jeremiah himself had better treatment 
than his neighbours, better than he had had before from his own countrymen; 
nay, their destruction was his deliverance, their captivity his enlargement the 
same that made them prisoners made him a favourite, and yet his private 
interests are swallowed up in a concern for the public, and he bewails the 
destruction of the daughter of his people as sensibly as if he himself had been 
the greatest sufferer in that common calamity. Note, The judgments of God 
upon the land and nation are to be 'amented by us, though we for our parts may 
escape pretty well. 

Secondly. Calls to lamentation are here given. “The heart of the people 
cried unto the Lord,” ver. 18. Some fear it was not a cry of true repentance 
but of bitter complaint; their heart was as full of grief as it could tela and 
they gave vent to it in doleful shrieks and outcries, in which they made use of 
God’s name ; yet we will charitably suppose that many of them did in sincerity 
ery unto God for mercy in their distress; and the prophet bids them go on to do 
so. “O wall of the gang hier of Zion,” either ye that stand upon the wall, ye 
watchmen on the walls, (/sa. Lxii. 6,) when ye see the enemies encamped about 
the walls, and making their approaches towards them, or “ because of the wall,” 
(that is the subject of the lamentation,) because of the “breaking down of the 
wall,” which was not done till about a month after the city was taken ; because 
of this farther calamity let the daughter of Zion lament still. This was a 
thing which Nehemiah lamented long after, Neh. i. 3, 4, “Let tears run down 
like a river, day and night ;” weep without intermission, “ive thyself no rest” 
from weeping, “let not the apple of thine eyes cease.” This intimates, 1. That 
the calamities would be continuing, and the causes of grief would frequently 
recur, and fresh occasion would be given them every day and every night to 
bemoan themselves. 2. That they would be apt by degrees to grow insensible 
and stupid under the hand of God, and would need to be still called upon to 
afflict their souls yet more and more, till their proud and hard hearts were 
thoroughly humbled and softened. 

Thirdly. Causes for lamentation are here assigned, and the calamities that are 
to be bewailed are very particularly and pathetically described. 

1. Multitudes perish by famine, a very sore judgment; and piteous is the case 
of those that fall under it God had corrected them by scarcity of provisions 
through want of rain some time before, Jer. xiv. 1, and they were not brought 
to repentance by that lower degree of this judgment; and therefore now, by the 
straitness of the siege, God brought it upon them in extremity; for, Ist. The 
children died for hunger in their mothers’ arms; “ The children and sucklings” 
whose innocent and helpless state entitle them to relief as soon as any, yet 
they “swoon in the streets,” ver. 11; “as the wounded,” ver. 12. There fel 
no food to be had for them, they that are starved die as surely as they that are 
stabbed. They lie a great while crying to their poor mothers for corn to feed 
them, and wine to refresh them; for they are such as had been bred up to the 
use of wine, and wanted it now, but there is none for them; so that at length 
“their souls are poured out into their mothers’ bosom,” and there they breathe 
their last. This is mentioned again, ver. 19, they “ faint for hunger in the top of 
every street.” Yet this is not the worst. 2nd, There were some iittle child- 
ren that were slain by their mothers’ hands, and eaten, ver. 20. Such was 
the scarcity of provision, that the women ate the fruit of their own bodies, 
even their children, when they were but of tive span long, according to 
the threatening, Deu. xxviii. 53. The like was done in the siege of Samaria, 
2 Kin. vi. 29; such extremities, nay, such barbarities, were they brought to by 
the famine. Let us in our abundance thank God that we have food convenient 
not only for ourselves, but for our children. 

2. Multitudes fall by the sword, which devours one as well as another, 
especially when it is in the hand of such cruel enemies as the Chaldeans were. 
Ist. They spared no character, no, not the most distinguished; even the priest 
and the prophet, who of all men, one would think, might expect protection 
from Heaven, and veneration on earth, yet are slain, not abroad in the field of 
battle where they are out of their place, as Hophni and Phinehas, but in the 
sanctuary of the Lord, the place of their business, and which they hoped would 
have been arefuge to them. 2nd, They spared no age, not those that by reason 
of their tender or their decrepit age were exempted from taking up the sword, 
Tor even they perished by the sword; the young that were not yet come to bear 
arms, and the old that had their Sine et lie on the ground slain in the 
streets, till some kind hand is found that will bury them. 3rd. ‘They spared no 
sex; “ My virgins and may YouE men are fallen by the sword.” In the most 
barbarous military executions that ever we read of, the virgins are spared and 
made part of the spoil, Num. xxxi. 28; Jud. vy. 30; but here the virgins were 
pak to the sword, as well as the young men. 4th. This was the Lord’s doing, 

e suffered the sword of the Chaldeans to devour thus without distinction; 
“Thou hast slain them in the day of thine anger,” for it is God that kills and 
makes them alive, and saves alive as he pleaseth. But that which follows is 
very harsh; “‘Thou hast killed and not pitied,” for his soul is grieved for the 
misery of Israel. The enemies that used them thus cruelly were such as he 
had both mustered and summoned; ver. 22, “Thou hast called as in a solemn 
day my.terrors round about;” that is, the Chaldeans, that are such a terror to 
me. Enemies crowded into Jerusalem now as thick as ever worshippers used 
to do on a solemn festival, so that we were quite overpowered with numbers, 
and “none escaped nor remained ;” Jerusalem was made a perfect slaughter- 
house. Mothers are cut to the heart to see those whom they have taken such 
care of, and pains with, and whom they have been so tender of, thus inhumanly 
used; suddenly cut off that were not so soon reared. “ Those that I have 
swaddled and brought up hath mine enemy consumed,” as if they were brought 
forth for the murderer, like lambs for the butcher, Hos. ix. 13. "Zion, that was 
a mother to them all, lamented to see those who were brought up in her courts, 
and under the tuition of her oracles, thus made a prey. 

3. Their false prophets cheated them, ver. 14. This was a thing which 
Jeremiah had lamented long before, and had observed with a great concern, 


families. As in many other cases, “all” must be taken as requiring 
some limitation. 

ii. 5. The Hebrew words rendered “swallowed” really have that 
meaning, but they often occur, as here, in the sense of “ destroyed.” 

ii. 6. The first clause may be understood to denote that the 
tabernacle of his people had been broken down and trodden upon, as 
a garden might be by the invader, who is reckless of beauty. For 
“tabernacte” some translate “ fence” or ‘ enclosure.” 
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Jer. xiv. 13, “ Ah, Lord God, the prophets say unto them, Ye shall not see the 
sword.” And here he inserts it among his lamentations, “ Thy prophets have 
seen vain and foolish things for thee;” they pretended to discover for thee, and 
then to discover to thee, the mind and will of God, to see the visions of the 
Alinighty, and then to speak his words: but they were ali vain and foolish things, 
their visions were all their own fancies, and if they thought they had any it 
was only the product of a crazed head, or a heated imagination, as appeared 
by what they delivered, which was all idle and impertinent. Nay, it is most 
likely they themselves knew the visions they pretended were counterfeit, and 
all a sham, and made use of only to colour that which they designedly imposed 
upon the people with, that they might make an interest in them for themselves. 
hey are thy prophets, not God’s prophets; he never sent them, nor were they 
pastors after his Faate: but the people set them up, told them what they should 
say, so that they were prophets after their hearts. Ist. Prophets should tell 
people of their faults; should shew them their sins, that they may bring them to 
repentance, and so prevent their ruin. But these prophets knew that would lose 
them the people’s affections and contributions, and knew they could not reprove 
their hearers without reproaching themselves at the same time; and there- 
fore, “'They have not discovered thine iniquity ;” they saw it not themselves 
or, if they did, saw so little evil in it or danger by it, that they would not tell 
them of it, though that might have been a means by taking ay their iniquity 
to turn away their captivity. 2nd. Prophets should warn people of the judg- 
ments of God coming upon them; but these saw for them false burthens, The 
messages they pretended to deliver to them from God they knew to be false 
and falsely ascribed to God, so that by soothing them up in carnal securit. 
they caused that banishment which by plain dealing they might have prevented. 

4. Their neighbours laughed at them; ver. 15, “ All that pass by thee clap 
their hands at thee.” Jerusalem had made a great figure, got a great name 
and borne a great sway among the nations; it was the envy and terror of all 
about, and when that city was thus reduced they all (as men are apt to do in 
such a case) triumphed in its fall; “They hissed and wagged the head,” pleasing 
themselves to see how much it was fallen from its former pretension. “ Is this 
the city,” said they, “that men called The perfection of beauty?” Ps. 1. 2. How 
is it now the perfection of deformity! Where is all its beanty now? “Is this 
the city that was” called “the joy of the whole earth,” Ps. xlviii. 2; which re- 
ioiced in the gifts of God’s bounty and grace more than any other place, and 
which all the earth rejoiced in? where is all its joy now, and all its glorying ? 
It is a great sin thus to make a jest of others’ miseries, and adds very much 
affliction to the afflicted. 

5. Their enemies triumphed over them, ver. 16. Those that wished ill to 
Jerusalem and her peace now vent their spite and malice, which before they 
concealed; they now open their mouths, nay, they widen them, they hiss and 
gnash their teeth in scorn and bes deh they triumph in their own success 
against her, and the rich prey they have got in making themselves masters of 
Jerusalem. We have swallowed her up, it is our doing, and it is our gain, it is 
all our own now; Jerusalem shall never be either courted or feared as she has 
been; certainly “this is the day that we have long looked for, we have found it, 
we have seen it; aha! so would we have it.” Note, The enemies of the church 
are apt to take its shocks for its ruins, and to triumph in them accordingly. 
But they will find themselves deceived, for “ the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the church.” 

6. Their God in all this appeared against them; ver. 17, “The Lord hath 
done that which he had devised.” ‘The destroyers of Jerusalem could have no 
power against her unless it were given them from above. ‘They are but the 
sword in God’s hand, it is he that has thrown down, and has not pitied; that is, 
in this controversy of his with us we have not had the usual instances of his 
compassion towards us; “ He hath caused the enemy to rejoice over thee:” 
see Job xxx. 11. ‘‘ He hath set up the horn of thine adversaries ;” hath given 
them power, and matter for pride. This is indeed the highest aggravation of 
the trouble, that God is become their enemy, and yet it is the strongest argu- 
ment for patience under it. We are bound to submit to what God doth, for, 
Ist. It is the performance of his purpose; ‘‘ The Lord has done that which he 
had devised.” It is done with counsel and deliberation, not rashly or upon 
a sudden resolve; it is the evil that he has framed, Jer. xviii. 11; and we may be 
sure it is framed so as exactly to answer the intention. What God deviseth 
against his people is designed for them, and so it will be found in the issue. 
2nd. It is the accomplishmeut of his predictions; it is the fulfilling of the 
Scripture. He has now put in execution “his word that he had commanded 
in the days of old.” When he gave them his law by Moses, he told them what 
judgments he would certainly inflict upon them if they transgressed that law; 
and now they had been guilty of the transgression of this law he had executed 
the sentence of it, according to Lev. xxvi. 16, 
the providences of God concerning his church, it is good to take notice of the 
fulfilling of his word; for there is an exact agreement between the judgments 
of God’s hand and the judgments of his mouth, and when they are compared 
they will mutually explain and illustrate each other. 

Fourthly. Comforts for the cure of these lamentations are here sought for 
and prescribed. 1. They are sought for and inquired after, ver. 13. ‘The prophet 
seeks to find out some suitable, acceptable words to say to her in this case; 
Wherewith shall 1 “comfort thee, O virgin daughter of Zion?” Note, We 
should endeavour to comfort those whose calamities we lament; and when our 

assions have made the worst of them, our wisdom should correct them, and 

abour to make the best of them. We should study to make our sympathies 
with our afflicted friends turn to their consolation. Now the two most common 
topics of comfort in case of affliction are here tried, but are laid by because 
they would not hold. We commonly endeavour to comfort our friends by 
telling them, Ist. That their case is not singular, nor without precedent; there 
are many whose trouble is greater, and lies heavier upon them than theirs doth. 
But Jerusalem’s will not admit this argument; ‘“ What thing shall I liken to 
thee, or what shall I equal to thee, that | may comfort thee?” What city, what 
country is there whose case is parallel to thine? What witness shall 1 produce 
to prove an example that will reach thy present calamitous event? Alas, 
there is none; no sorrow like thine, because there is none whose honour was 
like thine. 2nd. We tell them that their case is not desperate, but it may 
easily be remedied; but neither will that be admitted here upon a view of 
human Pe et oe for “thy breach is great like the sea,” like the breach 
which the sea sometimes a upon the land, which cannot be repaired, but 
still grows wider and wider. Thou art wounded, and “ who shall heal thee?” 
No wisdom or power of man can repair the desolations of such a broken, 
shattered state; it is to no purpose, therefore, to administer any of these com- 
mon cordials; therefore, 2. The method of cure prescribed is, to address 
themselves to God, and by a penitent prayer to commit their case to him, and to 
be instant and constant in such prayers; ver. 19, “ Arise,” out of thy dust, out 
of thy despondency, “ cry out in the night,’ watch unto prayer; when others 
are asleep, be thou upon thy knees, importunate with God for mercy ; “in the 
beginning of the watches,” of each of the four watches of the night, let thine 
eyes prevent them, (Ps. exix. 148,) then “ pour out thine heart like water before 
the Lord :” be free and full in prayer, be sincere and serious in prayer, open thy 
mind, spread thy case before the Lord: “ Lift up thine hands towards him” 


ii. 9. This verse seems clearly enough to show that when it was 
written the king and the princes of Judah were among the captives 
at Babylon. On this point see 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 15, and xxv. 7. The 
words, ‘the law (torah) is no more” plainly refer to the law of Moses, 
not as lost, nor as annulled, but as unobserved. Indeed, how was it 
possilrle in such circumstances to carry out the provisions of the law? 

ii. 10. The throwing of dust upon the head in token of lamentation 
seems to have been common in ancient times, as it was known among 
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in holy desire and expectation ; beg “for the life of thy young children,” these 
poor lambs, what have they done? 2 Sam. xxiv. 17. Take with you words, 
take with you these words, ver. 20, ‘ Behold, O Lord, and consider to whom 
thou hast done this;” with whom thou hast dealt thus. Are they not thine 
| own; the seed of Abraham thy friend, and of Jacob thy chosen? Lord, take 
|their case into thy compassionate consideration. Note, Prayer is a salve 
for every sore, even the sorest, a remedy for every malady, even the most 
grievous. And our business in prayer is not to prescribe, but to subseribe to the 
wisdom and will of God; to refer our case to him, and then leave it with him. 
| Lord,” behold and consider,” and “thy will be done.” 


CHAPTER III. 


The scope of this chapter is the same with that of the two foregoing chapters, but the 
composure is somewhat different; that was in long verse, this in short, another kind 
of metre; that was in single alphabets, this inatreble one. Hereis, I, Asad compiaint 
of God’s displeasure, and the fruits of it, ver. 1—20, II. Words of comfort to God's 
people when they are in trouble and distress, ver. 21—36. II{. Duty prescribed in this 
afflicted state, ver. 37—41. IV. The complaint renewed, ver. 42—54. V. Eneourage- 
ment taken to hope in God, and continue waiting for his salvation; with an appeal to 
his justice against the persecutors of the church, ver. 55—63. Some make all this te 
be spoken by the prophet himself when he was imprisoned and persecuted, but it seems 
rather to be spoken in the person of the church now in captivity, and in a manner 
desolate ; and in the desolations of which the prophet did in a particular manner interest 
himself. But the complaints here are somewhat more general than those in the fore- 
going chapter, being accommodated to the case as well of particular persons as of the 
public; and intended for the use of the closet rather than of the solemn assembly. 
Some think Jeremiah makes these complaints not only as an intercessor for Israel, but 
as a type of Christ, who was thought by some to be Jeremias the weeping propliet, 
because he was much in tears, Mat. xvi, 14, and to him many of the passages here 
may be applied. 


I AM the man ¢hat hath seen affliction by the rod of his 
ye 


wrath. [into light. 

He hath led me, and brought me into darkness, but not 

3 Surely against me is he turned; he turneth his hand 
against me all the day. 


| 4 My flesh and my skin hath he made old; he hath broken - 


my bones. [and travel 
5 He hath builded against me, and compassed me with gal] 
6 He hath set me in dark places, as they that be dead of 
old, 
7 He bath hedged me about, that 1 cannot get out: he 
hath made my chain heavy. 
8 Also when I cry and shout, he shutteth out my prayer. 
9 He hath inclosed my ways with hewn stone, he hath 
made my paths crooked. 
10 He was unto me us a bear lying in wait, ard as a lion 
in secret places. 
11 He hath turned aside my ways, and pulled me in pieces: 
he hath made me desolate. [arrow 
|12 He hath bent his bow, and set me as a mark for the 
13 He hath caused the arrows of his quiver to enter into my 
reins. [the day. 
14 I was a derision to all my people; avd their song all 
15 He hath filled me with bitterness, he hath made me 
drunken with wormwood. 
16 He hath also broken my teeth with gravel stones, he 
hath covered me with ashes. 
17 And thou hast removed my soul far off from peace: I 
forgat prosperity. [the Lorp: 
18 And I said, My strength and my hope is perished from 
19 Remembering mine affliction and my misery, the worm- 
wood and the gall. [in me. 
20 My soul hath ¢hem still in remembrance, and is humbled 


The title of the 102nd psalm might very fitly be prefixed to this chapter, “The 
‘prayer of the afflicted when he is overwhelmed, and pours out his complaint 
before the Lord; ” for it is very feelingly and tluently that the complaint is here 
poured out. Let us observe the particulars of it. 

First. The prophet, complains that God is angry. This gives both birth and 
bitterness to the afHliction; ver. 1, “1am the man,” the remarkable man, “ that 
hath seen affliction,” and has felt it sensibly “by the rod of his wrath.” Note, 
God is sometimes angry with his own people; yet it is to be complained of, not 
as a sword to cut off, but only as a rod to correct; it is to them the rod of his 
wrath, a chastening which, though grievous for the gees will in the issue be 
advantageous. By this rod we must expect to see affliction; and, if we be made 
to see more than ordinary affliction by that rod, we must not quarrel, for we are 
sure the anger is just, and the affliction mild, and mixed with mercy. 

Secondly. That he is at a loss, and altogether in the dark. Darkness is put 
for great trouble and perplexity; that want both of comfort and of direction. 
This was the case of the complainant; ver. 2, “He hath led me” by his provi- 
dence, and an unaccountable chain of events, “into darkness but not into light,” 
the darkness I feared, and not into the light I hoped for. And, ver. 6, “He 
set me in dark places,” dark as the grave, “like those that be dead of old,” that 
are quite forgotten, nobody knows who or what they were. Note, The Israel 
of God, though children of Tigh. sometimes walk in darkness. 


—_— 


the Jews and Egyptians, while Virgil makes one of his characters. 
“sprinkle his hoary head with dust” on the death of hisson. The 
Greeks were acquainted with the practice, and it is mentioned by 


Euripides, and at a much earlier date by Homer, in the “Iliad” 


(Book xviii.). 


ii, 11. This language is said to be physiologically correct. ae 


refers to the bile which is formed in a receptacle or vessel on the 


lower surface of the liver, and is more freely discharged during 
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Thirdly. That God appears against him as an enemy, as a professed enemy. | 
God had been for him, but now “sorely against me is he turned,” ver. 3, as far 
as I can discern, for “ his hand is turned against me all the day, I am chastened 
every morning,” Ps. Ixxiii. 14. And when Ged’s hand is continually turned 
against us we are tempted to think that his heart is turned against us too. 
God had said once, Hos. v. 14, “I will be as a lion to the house of Judah,” and 
now he has mede his word good; ver. 10, “ He was unto me as a bear lying in 
wait,” surprising me with his judgments, “and as a lion in secret places,” so 
that wri way soever I went, I was in continual fear of being set upon, and 
ould never think myself safe. Do men shoot at those they are enemies to? 
“He hath bent his bow,” the bow that was ordained against the church’s per- 
secutors, that is bent against her sons; ver. 12, “ He hath set me as a mark for 
his arrow,” which he aims at, and will be sure to hit, and then “the arrows of 
‘is quiver enter into my reins,” give me a mortal wound, an inward wound 
ver. 13. Note, God has many arrows in his quiver, and they fly swift, and 
pierce deep. 

Fourthly. That he is as one sorely afflicted both in body and mind. The 
Jewish state may now be fitly compared to a man wrinkled with age, for which 
there is no remedy; ver. 4, “ My flesh and my skin has he made old,” they 
are wasted and withered, and I look like one that is ready to drop into the 
grave. Nay, he has broken my bones, and so disabled me to help myself; 
ver. 15, “ He has filled me with bitterness,” a bitter sense of these calamities. 
God has access to the spirit, and can so embitter that, as thereby to embitter all 
the enjoyments, as, when the stomach is foul, whatever is eaten sours in it. 
“He hath made me drunk with wormwood;” that is, so intoxicated me with 
the sense of my afflictions, that I know not what to say or do. He hath mingled 
y pele with my bread, so that my teeth are broken with it, ver. 16, and what 

eat is neither pleasant nor nourishing. “He hath covered me with ashes,” as 
mourners used to be; or, as some read it, He hath fed me with ashes; “1 have 
eaten ashes like bread,” Ps. cii. 9. 

Fifthly. That he is not able to discern any way of escape or deliverance; 
ver. 5,“ He hath builded against me,” as forts and batteries are built against a 
besieged city,—where there was a way open it is now quite made up; “he hath 
compassed me” on every side “with gall and travel;” that is, | vex, and fret, 
and tire myself, to find a way of escape, but can find none; ver. 7, “‘ He hath 
hedged me about that I cannot get out.” When Jerusalem was besieged, it is 
said to be compassed in on every side, Lu. xix. 43. I am chained, and, as some 
notorious malefactors are double fettered and loaded with irons, so “he hath 
made my chain heavy.” And so, ver. 9, “ He hath inclosed my ways with hewn 
stone;” not only eared up my way with thorns, Hos. ii. 6, but stopped it up 
with a stone wall, which cannot be broken through, so that “my paths are 
made crooked;” that is, | traverse to and fro, to the right hand, to the left, to 
try to get forward, but am still turned back. ‘Those that walk in the crooked 
paths of sin, crossing God's laws, it is just with God to make them walk in the 
crooked paths of affliction, crossing their designs, and breaking their measures. 
So ver. 11, “He hath turned aside my ways:” that is, hath blasted all my 
counsels, rnined my projects, so that | am necessitated to yield to my own ruin; 
he hath “ pulled me in pieces,” he hath torn and gone away, Hos. v. 14, “and 
hath — me desolate,” has deprived me of all society and all comfort in my 
own soul. 

Sixthly. That God turns a deaf ear to his pra aces 5 ver. 8, “ When I ery and 
shout,” as one in earnest, as one that would make him hear, yet “he shuts out my 
prayer,” and will not suffer it to have access to him. God’s ear useth to be open 
to the prayers of his people, and his door of mercy to them that knock at it; but 
now both are shut, even to one that cries and shouts. ‘Thus sometimes God 
seems to be angry, even against the prayers of his people, Ps. lxxx. 4, and their 
ease is deplorable indeed, when they are denied not only the benefit of an 
answer, but the comfort of acceptance. ; 

Seventhly. hat his neighbours make a laughing matter of his troubles; 
ver. 14, “ | was a derision to all my people,” to all the wicked among them, that 
made themselves and one another merry with the public judgments; and par- 
ticularly the prophet Jeremiah’s griefs. “1am their song,” their neginoth, or 
hand instrument of music, their tabret, Job xvii. 6, that they play. upon, as Nero 
on his harp when Rome was on fire. = 

Eighthly. That he was ready to despair of relief and deliverance. Thou hast 
not only taken peace from me, but hast “removed my soul far off from peace,” 
ver. 17, so that it is not only not within reach, but not within ken. “I forgat 
prosperity ;” it is so long since I had it, and so unlikely that I should ever 
recover it, that I have lost the idea of it; have been so inured-to sorrow and 
servitude, that | know not what joy and liberty mean. J! have even given up all 
for gone, concluding, “ My strength and my hope is perished from the Lord,” 
ver. 18; that is, | can no longer stay myself upon (od as my support, for I do 
not find he gives me encouragement to doso; nor can I look for his appearing in 
my behalf, so as to put an end to my troubles, for the case seems remediless, 
and even my God inexorable. Without doubt it was his infirmity to say thus, 
Ps. \xxvii. 10; for with God there is everlasting strength, and he is his people's 
never-failing hope, whatever they may think. 

Ninthly. That grief returned upon every remembrance of his troubles; and 
his reflections were as melancholy as his prospects, ver. 19, 20. Did he endea- 
vour, as Job did, to forget his complaint, Job ix. 27, alas, it was to no purpose; 
he remembers upon all occasions “ the affliction and the misery, the wormwoo 
and the gall.” Thus emphatically doth he speak of his affliction, for thus did he 
think of it, thus heavy did it lie when he reviewed it. It was an affliction that 
was misery itself; ‘My affliction and my transgression,’ so some read it, my 
trouble, and my sin that brought it upon me; that was the wormwood and the 
Ce in the affliction and the misery ; it is sin that makes the cup of affliction a 
vitter cup. “ My soul hath them stillin remembrance.” The captives in Baby- 
lon had all the miseries of the siege in their mind continually, and the flames 
and ruins of Jerusalem still before their eyes, and wept when soar remembered 
Zion; nay, they could never forget Jerusalem, Ps. exxxvii. 1,5. My soul having 
them in remembrance, is humbled in me; not only oppressed with a sense of the 
trouble, but in bitterness for sin. Note, It becomes us to have humble hearts 
under humbling providences, and to renew our penitent humiliations for sin 
upon every remembrance of our afflictions and miseries. thus we may get 
good by former corrections, and prevent farther. 


2] ‘This I recall to my mind, therefore have I hope. 

22 Jt is of the Lorp’s mercies that we are not consumed, 
because his compassions fail not. 

23 They are new every morning: great ts thy faithfulness. 

24 The Lorp 7s my portion, saith my soul; therefore will I- 

hope in him. 

25 The Lorp is good unto them that wait for him, to the 

soul ¢hat secketh him. 


excitement caused by vehement grief and other passions. The words 
int therefore to violent emotion. 

ii. 14, The Hebrew term for “fcolish things” is peculiar, and may 
be explained of what we familiarly call rubbish or nonsense, but such 
nonsense as the people believed in to their undoing. 

ii. 16, 17. The order of these two verses is inverted in most manu- 
scripts and versions, but is regular in the Syriac and a few Hebrew 
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It is good that a man should both hope and quivtly wait 
for the salvation of the Lorp. 

Tt is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. 

He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because he hath 
borne z¢ upon him. [hope. 


26 


27 


He putteth his mouth in the dust; if so be there may be 
30 He giveth Ais cheek to him that smiteth him; he is filled 
full with reproach, 
31 For the Lord will not cast off for ever: 
82 But though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion 
according to the multitude of his mercies. [men. 
33 For he doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of 
84 To crush under his feet all the prisoners of the earth, 
35 To turn aside the right of a man before the face of the 
most High, 
86 To subvert a man in his cause, the Lord approveth not. 


Here the clouds begin to scatter, and the sky to clear up. The complaint was 
very.melancholy in the former part of the chapter, and yet here the tune is 
altered, and the mourners in Zion begin to look a little pleasant. But for hope the 
heart would break. ‘To save the heart from being quite broken, here is some- 
thing called to mind, which gives ground for hope, ver. 21, which refers to what 
comes after, not to what goes before,—this that follows, ‘I make to return to 
my heart,’ so the margin words it. What we have had in our hearts, and have 
laid to our hearts, is sometimes as if it were quite lost and forgotten, till God by 
his grace make it return to our hearts, that it may be ready to us when we have 
occasion to use it. “I recall it to mind, therefore have ent e,” and am kept 
from downright despair. Let us see what these things are which he calls to mind. 

First. That, as bad as things are, it is owing to the mercy of God that they are 
not worse. We are afflicted by the rod of his wrath, but “it is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed,” ver. 22. When we are in distress, we 
should, for the encouragement of our faith and hope, observe what makes for 
us, as well as what makes against us. Things are bad, but they might have 
been worse, and therefore there is hope they may be better. Observe here, 
1. The streams of merey acknowledged: “ We are not consumed.” Note, The 
ehurch of God is like Moses’ bush, burning, yet not consumed; whatever hard- 
ships it has met with, or may meet with, it shall have a being in the world to the 
end of time. It is persecuted of men, but not forsaken of God; and therefore, 
though it is cast down, it is not destroyed, 2 Cor. iv. 9; corrected, yet not con- 
sumed; refined in the furnace as silver, yet not consumed as dross. 2. These 
streams followed up to the fountain: “It is of the Lord’s mercies.” Here are. 
mercies in the plural number, noting the abundance and variety of those mercies 
God is an inexhaustible fountain of mercy, the Father of mercies. Note, We 
all owe it to the sparing mercy of God that we are not consumed. Others have 
been consumed round about us, and we ourselves have been in the consuming. 
and yet we are not consumed; we are out of the grave, we are out of hell. Had 
we been dealt with according to our sin, we had been consumed long ago; but 
we have been dealt with according to God’s mercies, and we are bound to 
acknowledge it to his praise. 

Secondly. That even in the depth of their affliction they still have experience 
of the tenderness of the Divine pity, and the truth of the Divine promise. They 
had several times complained that God had not pitied, ch. ii. 17, 21; but here they 
correct themselves, and own, 1. That God's “compassions fail not.” They do 
not really fail, no, not then when in anger he seems to have shut up his tender 
mercies. ‘These rivers of mercy run fully and constantly, but never run dry 
No, “they are new every morning;” that is, every morning we have fresh 
instances of God’s compassion towards us; he visits us with them every morv 
ing, Job vii. 18; “Every morning doth he bring his judgment to light, 
Zeph. iii. 5. When our comforts fail, yet God's compassions do not. 2. Thar 
great is his faithfulness. Though the covenant seemed to be broken, they own 
that it still continues in full force; and though Jerusalem be in ruins, “the 
truth of the Lord endures for ever.” Note, Whatever hard things we suffer, 
we must never entertain any hard thoughts of God, but must still be ready to 
own that he is both kind and faithful. 

Thirdly. That God is and ever will be the all-sufficient happiness of his people, 
and they have chosen him, and depend upon him to be so ; ver. 24, “ The Lord is 
my portion, saith my soul.” That is, 1. When IL have lost all I have in the 
world, liberty, and livelihood, and almost life itself, yet I have not lost my 
interest in God. Portions on earth are perishing things, but God is a portion 
for ever. 2. While I haye an interest in God, therein I have enough. I have 
that which is sufficient to balance all my troubles, and make up all my losses. 
Whatever we are robbed of, our portion is safe. 3. This is that which I depend 
upon, and rest satisfied with; “therefore will I hope in him.” I will stay 
myself upon him, and encourage myself in him, when all other supports and 
encouragements fail me. Note, It is our duty to make God the portion of our 
souls, and then to make use of him as our portion, and to take the comfort of it 
in the midst of our lamentations. 

Fourthly. That those who deal with God will find it is not in vain to trust in 
him ; for, 1. He is good to those that do so, ver. 25. He is good to all, his tender 
mercies are over all his works, all his creatures taste of his goodness; but he 
is in a particular manner “good to them that wait for him, to the soul that 
seeketh him.” Note, While trouble is prolonged, and deliverance is deferred, 
we must patiently wait for God and his gracious returns to us; while we wait 
for him by faith we must seek him by prayer; our souls must seek him, else 
we do not seek so as to find. Our seeking will help to keep up our waiting; 
and to those who thus wait and seek God will be gracious; he will shew them 
his marvellous lovingkindness. 2. They that do so will find it good for them; 
ver. 26, “It is good,” it is our duty, and will be our unspeakable comfort and 
satisfaction “to hope and quietly to wait for the salvation of the Lord.” ‘To 
hope that it will come, though the difficulties that lie in the way of it seem 
insupportable; to wait till it doth come, though it be long delayed; and while 
we wait to be quiet and silent, not quarrelling with God, or making ourselves 
uneasy, but acquiescing in the Divine disposals; “ Father, thy will be done.” 
If we call this to mind, we may have hope that all will end well at last. 

Fifthly. That afflictions are really good for us; and if we bear them aright 
will work very much for our good. lt is not only good to hope and wait for 
the salvation, but it is good to be under the trouble in the mean time; ver. 27, 
“tis good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” Many of the young 
men were carried into captivity, and, to make them easy in it, be teils them it 


ii. 18. The apple of the eye is called the daughter of the eye in 
Hebrew, and should be translated “pupil of the eye,” which has an 
analogous meaning. 

ii. 20. The frightful results of famine, indicated by women eating 
their little «hildren, have been often paralleled in history. 

ii, 22. Scott observes, “The enemies of their nation, at the call of 
Providence, flocked from all around, to profane the Temple, and to 
terrify the worshippers, even a3 the people had been use| to flock 
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was good for them to bear the yoke of that captivity; and they would find it 
go if they would but accommodate themselves to their condition, and labour 
to answer God’s ends in laying that heavy yoke upon them. It is very appli- 
cable to the yoke of God’s commands; it is good for young people to take that 
yoke upon ets in their youth. We cannot begin too soon to be religious; 
it will make our duty the more acceptable to God, and easy to ourselves, if we 
engage in it wien we are young. But here it seems to be meant of the yoke 
of affliction; many have found it good to bear this in youth; it has made them 
humble and serious, and hath weaned them from this world, who otherwise 
would have been proud and unruly, and as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke. 
But when do we bear the yoke so as that it is really good for us to bear it in 
youth? He answers in the following verses: 

1. When we are sedate and quiet under our afflictions; when we sit alone, 
and keep silence, do not run to and fro into all companies with our complaints, 
aggravating our calamities, and quarrelling with the disposals of Providence 
concerning us, but retire into privacy that we may in a day of adversity con- 
sider; sit alone that we may converse with God, and commune with our own 
hearts, silencing all discontented, distrustful thoughts, and laying our hand 
upon our mouth, as Aaron, who under a very severe trial held his peage. We 
must keep silence under the yoke, as those that have borne it upon us; not 
wilfully pulled it upon our own necks, but patiently submitted to it when God 
laid it upon us. When those that are aftlicted in their youth accommodate 
themselves to their afflicticus, fit their necks to the yoke, and study to answer 
God’s end in afflicting them, then they will find it good for them to bear it, for 
maith rela she peaceable fruit of righteousness to those who are” thus “exercised 
thereby. 

2. When we are humble and patient under our affliction. He gets good by 
the yoke that puts his mouth in the dust; not only lays his hand upon his mouth, 
in token of submission to the will of God in the affliction, but puts it in the 
dust, in token of sorrow, and shame, and self-loathing, at the remembrance 
of sin, and as one perfectly reduced and reclaimed, and brought as those that 
are vanquished to lick the dust, Ps. Ixxii. 9. And we must thus humble our- 
selves, “if so be there may be hope,” or, as it is in the original, ‘peradventure 
tnereis hope.’ If there be any way to acquire and secure a good hope under 
our afflictions, it is this way, and yet we must be very modest in our expectation 
of it, must look for it with an ‘it may be,’ as those that own ourselves utterly 
unworthy of it. Note, Those that are truly humbled for sin will be glad to 
obtain a good hope through grace upon any terms, though they put their mouth 
in the dust for it; and those that would have hope must do so, and ascribe it 
to free grace if they have any encouragements which may keep their hearts 
from sinking into the dust when they put their mouth there. 

3. When we are meek and mild towards those that are the instruments of our 
trouble, and are of a forgiving spirit, ver. 30. He gets good by the yoke that 
giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him, and rather turns the other cheek 
(Mat. v. 39) than returns the second blow. Our Lord Jesus has left us an 
example of this, for “he gave his back to the smiters,” Jsa. 1.6. He that can 
bear contempt and reproach, and not render railing for railing, and bitterness 
for bitterness, that when he is filled full with reproach keeps it to himself, and 
doth not retort it, and empty it again upon those that filled him with it, but 
pours it out before the Lord, (as those did, Ps. exxiii. 4, whose souls were 
exceedingly filled with the contempt of the proud,) he shall find it good to 
bear the yoke, and that it shall turn to his spiritual advantage. The sum is, 
If tribulation work patience, that patience will work experience, and that 
experience a hope that maketh not ashamed. 

Sixthly. That God will graciously return to his people with seasonable com- 
forts according to the time that he has afflicted them, ver. 31, 32. ‘Therefore the 
sufferer is thus penitent, thus patient, because he believes that God is gracious 
and merciful, which is the great inducement both to evangelical repentance and 
to Christian patience. We may bear up ourselves with this, 1. That when we 
are cast down, yet we are not cast off. The father’s correcting his son is not 
a disinheriting of him, 2. That though we may seem to be cast off for a time, 
while sensible comforts are suspended, and desired salvations deferred, yet 
we are not really cast off, because not cast off for ever; the controversy with 
us shall not be perpetual. 3. hat, whatever sorrow we are in, it is what God 
has allotted us, and his hand is in it. It is he that causeth grief, and therefore 
we may be sure it is ordered wisely and graciously; and it is but for a season 
and when need is, that we are in heaviness, | Pet.i.6. 4. That God hath com- 
yassions and comforts in store, even for those whom he hath himself grieved. 

Ve must be far from thinking that, though God cause grief, the world will 
relieve and help us; no, the very same that caused the grief must bring in the 
favour, or we are undone; una eademque manus vulnus opemque tulit, —‘the 
same hand inflicts the wound that heals it.” He hath torn, and he will heal us, 
Hos. vi. ¥. 5. That when God returns to deal graciously with us it will not 
be according to our merits, but according to his mercies, according to the mul- 
titude, the abundance of his mercies. So unworthy we are, that nothing but 
an abundant mercy will relieve us, and from that what may we not expect? 
And God’s causing our grief ought to be no discouragement at all to those 
expectations. 

Saventhly. That when God doth cause grief it is for wise and holy ends ; and 
he takes not delight in our calamities, ver. 33. He doth indeed afflict and grieve 
the children of men, all their grievances and afHictions are from him; but he 
doth not do it willingly, not from the heart, so the word is; that is, 1. He never 
afHicts us but when we give him cause to do it. He doth not dispense his 
frowns as he doth his favours, ex mero motu,—‘ from his mere good pleasure ;’” 
if he shew us kindness it is because so it seemeth good unto him; but if he 
write bitter things against us, it is because we both deserve it and need it. 
2. He doth not afflict with pleasure. He delights not in the death of sinners, 
or the disquiet of saints, but punisheth with a kind of reluctancy; he comes 
out of his place to punish, for his place is the mercy seat. He delights not in 
the misery of any of his creatures; but for his own people he is so far from 
it, that in all their afflictions he is afflicted, and his soul is grieved for the misery 
of Israel. 3. He retains his kindness for his people even when he afflicts them, 
If he doth not willingly grieve the children of men, much less his own children, 
However it be, yet God is good to them, Ps. Ixxiii. 1; and they may by faith 
see love in his heart, even then when they see frowns in lis face, and a rod 
in his hand, 

Righthly. That though he makes use of men as his hand, or rather instruments 
in his hand, for the correcting of his people, yet he is far from being pleased with 
the injustice of their proceedings and the wrong they do them, ver. 34—36. 
Though God serve his own purposes by the violence of wicked and unreason- 
able men, yet it doth not therefore follow that he countenanceth that violence, 
as his oppressed people are sometimes tempted to think; A/ab. i. 13, “ Where- 
fore lookest thou upon them that deal treacherously?” ‘Two ways the people 
of God are huiared and oppressed by their enemies, and the prophet here 
assures us that God doth not approve of either of them. 1. If men injure them 
by force of arms, God doth not approve of that. He doth not himself crush 
under his feet the prisoners of the earth, but he regards the cry of the pri- 
soners; nor doth he approve of men’s doing it, nay, he is much displeased with 
it. It is barbarous to trample on them that are down, and to crush those that 


together to keep their solemn festivals.” 


correct. 
iii. 1. This chapter is arranged somewhat differently from the 


preceding. In the others the alphabetical order only affected the 
first of each three lines, but here the first, second, and third begin 
with a, the fourth, fifth, and sixth with b, and so on. There is also 
this difference, that in the former the prophet bewailed the calamities 
of others, but here dwells much upon his own. 
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are bound, and cannot help themselves. 2 If men injure them under colour 
of law, and in the pretended administration of justice, if they turn aside the 
right of a man so that he cannot discover what his riyhts are, or cannot come 
at them, they are out of his reach—if they subvert a man in his cause, aud brin 
in a wrong verdict, or give a false judgment—let them know, Ist. That Go 
sees them, It is before the face of the Most High, ver. 53, it is in his sight, 
under his eye, and is very displeasing to him; they cannot but know it is so, 
and therefore it is in defiance of him that they do it. He is the Most High, 
whose authority over them they contemn, by abusing their authority over their 
subjects ; not considering that He that is higher than the highest regardeth, 
Eccl. v. 8. 2nd. That God doth not approve of them. More is implied than is 
expressed. ‘I'he perverting of justice, and the subverting of the just, is a great 
affront to God; and though he may make use of this for the correction of his 
eople, yet he will sooner or later severely reckon with those that do thus, 
ote, However God may for a time suffer evil doers to prosper, and serve his 
own purposes by them, yet he doth not therefore approve of their evil doings. 
Far be it from God that he should do iniquity, or countenance those that do it. 


37 Who is he ¢hat saith, and it cometh to pass, when the 
Lord commandeth ¢¢ not? [and good? 

38 Out of the mouth of the most High proceedeth not evil 

39 Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the 
punishment of his sins? [Lorp. 

40 Let us search and try our ways, and turn again to the 

41 Let us lift up our heart with owr hands unto God in the 
heavens. 


That we may be entitled to the comforts administered to the afflicted in the 
foregoing verses, and may taste the sweetness of them, we have here the duties 
of an atHicted state prescribed to us, in the performance of which we may 
expect those comforts. 

irst. We must see and acknowledge the hand of God in all the calamities 
that befall us at any time, whether personal or public, ver. 37, 38. This is here 
laid down as a great truth, which will help to quiet our spirits under our 
afHlictions, and to sanctify them to us. 1. ‘hat, whatever men’s actions are 
it is God that overrules them; “ Who is he that saith, and it cometh to pass, 
that is, that designs a thing, and brings his designs to effect, “if the Lord com- 
mandeth it not?” Men can do nothing but according to the counsel of God, 
nor have any power or success but what is given them from above. ‘ A man’s 
heart deviseth his way,” he projects and purposeth, he saith he will do so and 
so, Jas. iv. 13; but the Lord directeth his steps far otherwise than he designed 
them, and what he contrived and expected doth not come to pass unless it be 
what God’s hand and his counsel had determined before to be done, Pr. xvi. 93 
Jer, x. 23. The Chaldeans said they would destroy Jerusalem, and it came 
to pass, not because they said it, but because God commanded it, and com- 
missioned them to do it. Note, Men are but tools which the great God makes 
use of, and manageth as he pleaseth in the government of this lower world, and 
they cannot accomplish any of their designs without him. 2. That, whatever 
men’s lot is, it is God that orders it; ‘ Out of the mouth of the Most High doth 
not evil and yzood proceed?” Yes, certainly it doth ; and it is more emphatically 
expressed in the original: ‘Doth not this evil, and this good, proceed out of the 
mouth of the Most High?’ Is it not what he has ordained and appointed for 
us? Yes, certainly itis; and for the reconciling of us to our own afflictions, 
whatever they be, this general truth must thus be particularly applied. This 
comfort I receive from the hand of God, and shall I not receive that evil also? 
as Jub argues, ch. ii. 10. Are we healthful or sickly, rich or poor? do we 
succeed in our designs or are we crossed in them? It is all what God ordereth ; 
“every man’s judgment proceedeth from him.” “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away;” he forms “the light and creates the darkness,” as he did 
at first. Note, All the events of Divine providence are the products of a 
Divine counsel ; whatever is done God has the directing of it, and the works 
of his hauds agree with the words of his mouth,—he speaks and it is done; so 
easily, so effectually, are all his purposes fulfilled. 

Secondly. We must not quarrel with God for any affliction that he lays upon 
us at any time; ver. 29, ‘Wherefore doth a living man fete 2” The 
prophet here seems to check himself for the complaints he had made in the 
former part of the chapter, wherein he seemed to reflect upon God as unkind 
and severe. Do I well to be angry? Why dol fret thus? Those who in their 
haste have chidden with God must in the reflection chide themselves for it. 
From the doctrine of God’s sovereign and universal providence which he had 
asserted in the verses before, he draws this inference, “* Wherefore doth a living 
man complain?” What God doth we must not open our mouths against, 
Ps. xxxix. 9. ‘They that blame their lot reproach him that allotted it to them. 
The sufferers in the captivity must submit to the will of God in all their 
sufferings. Note, Though we may pour out our complaints before God, we 
must never exhibit any complaints against God. What, “shall a living man 
complain, a man for the punishment of his sins!” The reasons here urged are 
very cogent. 1. We are men; let us herein shew ourselves men. Shall “a mar 
complain?” and again, “a man!” Weare men, and not brutes, reasonable crea- 
tures, that should act with reason, that should look upwards, and look forwards, 
and both ways may fetch considerations enough to silence our complaints. We 
are men, and not children that cry for every thing that hurts them; we are men, 
and not gods, subjects, not lords, are not our own masters, nor our own carver: 
we are bound and must obey, must submit. Weare men, and not angels, an 
therefore cannot expect to be free from troubles as they are; we are not inha- 
bitants of that world where there is no sorrow, but this, where there is nothing 
but sorrow. Weare men, and not devils, are not in that deplorable, helpless, 
hopeless state that they are in, but have something to comfort ourselves with 
which they have not, 2. We are living men; through the good hand of our God 
upon us we are alive yet, though dyin Head and shall “a living man complain ?” 

0, he has more reason to be thankful for ife than to complain of any of the bur. 
thens and calamities of life. Our lives are frail, and forfeited, and yet we are alive; 
now the living, the living they should Lge and not complain, Zsa. xxxviii. 19. 
While there is life there is hope, and therefore, instead of complaining that 
things are bad, we should encourage ourselves with hopes that they will be 
better. 3. We are sinful men, and that which we complain of is the just pu- 
nishment of our sins, nay, it is far less than our iniquities have deserved.: We 
have little reason to complain of our trouble, for it is our own doing, we may 
thank ourselves, our own wickedness corrects us, Pr. xix. 3; no reason to 
quarrel with God, for he is righteous in it: he is the governor of the world, and 
it is necessary he should maintain the honour of his government by chastising 
the disobedient. Are we an ieses for our sins, then let us not complain, for 
we have other work to de,—instead of repining, we must be repenting ; and, as 
an evidence that God is reconciled to us, we must be endeavouring to reconcils 
ourselves to his holy will. Are we punished for our sins? It is our wisdom 


iii. 5. To build against means to besiege by erecting mounds and 
forts like an enemy round a city. The last clause is obscure. Instead 
of “compassed me with gall and travel,” Dr. Henderson has “struck 
me on the head, and it is distressed,” while First renders it conjec- 
turally “he has surrounded me with fortifications and a trench.” 
The Greek version has ‘ encompassed my head ;” but the Syriac comes 
very near that of our translators: “he has surronnded me with bite 
terness and trouble.” ~The Chaldee is periphrastic. . es 
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then to submit, and to kiss the rod; for, if we still walk contrary to God, he 
will punish us yet seven times more, for when he judgeth he will overcome; 
but if we accommodate ourselves to him, though we be chastened of the 
Lord, we shall not be condemned with the world. 

Thirdly. We must set ourselves to answer God’s intention in afflicting us, 
which is to bring sin to our remembrance, and to bring us home to himself, 
ver.40. These are the two things which our afflictions should put us upon: 
1. A serious consideration of ourselves, and a reflection upon our lives past. 
“Tet us search and try our ways,” search what they have been, and then try 
whether they have been right and good, or no. Search as for a malefactor in 
disguise that flies and hides himself, and then try whether guilty or not guilty. 
Let conscience be employed both to search and to try, and let it have leave to 
deal faithfully, to accomplish a diligent search, and to make an impartial trial. 
Let us try our ways, that by them we ae try ourselves; for we are to judge 
of our state, not by our faint wishes, but by our steps; not by one particular 
step, but by our ways; the ends we aim at, the rules we go by, and the agree- 
ableness of the temper of our minds, and the tenor of our lives to those ends 
and those rules. When we are in affliction it is seasonable to consider our ways, 
Hag. i. 5, that what it amiss may be repented of and amended for the future, 
and so we may answer the intention of the affliction. We are apt in times 
of public calamity to reflect upon other people’s ways, and lay blame upon 
them, whereas our business is to search and try our own ways. We have work 
enough to do at home; we must each of us say, What have I done? What have 
1 contributed to the public flames? that we may each of us mend one, and then 
we should all be mended. 2. A sincere conversion to God. Let us turn again 
to the Lord, to him who is turned against us, and whom we have turned from; 
to him let us turn by repentance and reformation, as to our owner and ruler. 
We have been with him, and it has never been well with us since we forsook 
him; let us therefore now turn again to him. This must accompany the former, 
and be the fruit of it; therefore we must search and try our ways, that we may 
turn from the evil of them to God. This was the method David took, Ps.exix. 59, 
“1 thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies.” 

Fourthly. We must offer up ourselves to God, and our best affections and 
services in the flames of devotion, ver. 41. When we are in affliction, 1. We 
must look up to God as a God in the heavens, infinitely above us, and that has 
an incontestable dominion over us, for the heavens do rule, and are therefore not 
to be quarrelled with, but submitted to. 2. We must pray to him with a belieyv- 
ing expectation to receive mercy from him; for that is implied in our lifting 
up our hands to him,—a gesture commonly used in prayer, and sometimes put 
for it, as Ps. exli. 2, “ Let the lifting up of my hands be acceptable in thy sight ;” 
it signifies our requesting mercy from him, and our readiness to receive that 
mercy. 3. Our hearts must go along with our prayers. We must “lift up our 
hearts with our hands,” as we must pour out our souls with our words. It is 
the heart that God looks at in that and every other service’; for what will a 
sacrifice without a heart avail? If inward impressions be not in some measure 
answerable to outward expressions, we do but mock God and deceive our- 
selves. Praying is lifting up the soul to God, Ps. xxv. 1, as to our Father in 
heaven; and the soul that hopes to be with God in heaven for ever will thus, 
by frequent acts of devotion, be still learning the way thither, and pressing 
forward in that way. 


42 We have transgressed and have rebelled: thou hast not 
pardoned. ; 
43 Thou hast covered with anger, and persecuted us: thou 


hast slain, thou hast not pitied. 

Thou hast covered thyself with a cloud, that owr prayer 
should not pass through. 

Thou hast made us as the offscouring and refuse in the 
midst of the people. ; ' 

All our enemies have opened their mouths against us. 

Fear and a snare is come upon us, desolation and destruc- 
tion. 

Mine eye runneth down with rivers of water for the de- 
struction of the daughter of my people. 

Mine eye trickleth down, and ceaseth not, without any 
intermission, 

Till the Lorp look down, and behold from heaven. 

Mine eye affecteth mine heart because of all the daugh- 
ters of my city. 

Mine enemies chased me sore, like a bird, without cause 

They have cut off my life in the dungeon, and cast a 
stone upon me. 

A4 Waters flowed over mine head; then I said, I am cut off. 


It is easier to chide ourselves for complaining than to chide ourselves out 
of it. The prophet had owned that a pring man should not complain, as if he 
checked himself for his complaints in the former part of the chapter; and yet 
here “the clouds return after the rain,” and the wound bleeds afresh; for 
great pains must be taken with a troubled lag bring it into temper. 

First. They confess the righteousness of God in afflicting them; ver. 42, “ We 
have transgressed and have rebelled.” Note, It becomes us when we are in 
trouble, to justify God by owning our sins, and laying the load upon ourselves 
for them. Call sin a transgression, call it a rebellion, and we do not miscall 
it. This is the result of their searching and trying their ways; the more they 
inquired into them, the worse they found them. 

econdly. Yet they complain of the afflictions they are under, not without 
some reflections upon God, which we are not to imitate, but under the sharpest 
trials must always think and speak highly and kindly of him. | 

1. They complain of his frowns, and the tokens of his displeasure against 
them. Their sins were repented of, and yet, ver. 42, “Thou hast not pardoned ;” 
they had not the assurance and comfort ef the pardon. The judgments brought 
upon them for their sins were not removed, and therefore they thought they 
could not say the sin was pardoned, which was a mistake; but a common mis- 
take with the people of God, wher their souls are cast down and disquieted 
within them. Their case was really piteous, yet they complain, “ ‘Thou hast not 
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jii. 6. There is thought to be here a reference to the ancient custom 
of placing the dead in cavesand catacombs. But it is not likely that 
there is any allusion to the mode of burial in a sitting posture, because 
the word “sit” continually refers to dwelling or abiding in a place. 
Here, in the sense of setting or placing, it denotes causing to dwell 
or abide, and points to the dark and helpless condition of the 


speaker. rhe 
iii. 18. In all that precedes the prophet has passed his afflictions 
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pitied,” ver. 43. Their enemies persecuted and slew them, but that was not the 
worst of it, they were but the instruments in God’s hand; “Thou hast perse- 
cuted us. and thou hast slain us,” though we expected thou shouldest have 
protected and delivered us. They complain, that there was a wall of partition 
vetween them and God, and, Ist. This hindered God's favours from coming 
down upon them. The refleeted beams of God's kindness to them used to be 
the beauty of Israel, but now thou hast covered us with anger, so that our 
glory is concealed and gone; now God is angry with us, and we do not appear 
that illustrious people that we have formerly been thought to be. Or, thou 
hast covered us up as men that are buried, are covered up and forgotten. 
2nd. It hindered theig prayers from coming up unto God; ver. 44. “Thou hast 
covered thyself with a cloud,” not like that bright cloud in which he took pos- 
session of the apple, which enabled the worshippers to draw near to him, but 
like that in which he came down upon mount Sinai, which obliged the people 
to stand at a distance. This cloud is so thick that our prayers seem as if they 
were lost in it; they cannot pass through, we cannot obtain an audience. Note, 
The prolonging of troubles is sometimes a temptation, even to praying people, 
to question whether God be what they have always believed him to be, a prayer- 
hearing God. 

2. They complain of the contempt of their neighbours, and the reproach and 
ignominy they were under; ver. 45, “Thou hast made us as the offscouring,” or 
scrapings of the first floor, which are thrown to the dunghill. This St. Paul 
refers to in his account of the sufferings of the apostles; 1 Cor. iv. 13, “ We are 
made as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all things.’ We are 
the refuse or dross in the midst of the people, trodden upon by everybody, and 
looked upon as the vilest of the nations, and good for nothing but to be east 
out_as salt which has lost its savour. And, ver. 46, “Our enemies have opened 
their mouths against us,” have gaped upon us as roaring lions to swallow us 
up, or made mouths at us, or have taken liberty to say what they please of us. 
‘These complaints we had before, ch. ii. 15, 16. ote, It is common for base and 
ill-natured men to run upon, and run down, those that are fallen into the 
depths of distress, from the height of honour. But this they brought upon 
themselves by sin; if they had not made themselves vile, their enemies could 
not have made them so; but therefore “men call them reprobate silver because 
the Lord has rejected them,” for rejecting him. 

3. They complain of the lamentable destruction that their enemies made of 
them ; ver. 47, “ Fear and a snare is come upon us;” the enemies have not onl 
terrified us with those alarms, but apenas against us by their stratagems, ae | 
surprised us with the ambushes her laid for us. And then follows nothing 
but desolation and destruction; “the destruction of the daughter of my people,” 
ver. 48, of all the daughters of my city, ver. 51, The enemies have taken some 
of them, like a bird in a snare; chased others, as a harmless bird is chased by 
a bird of prey; ver. 52, “Mine enemies chased me sore like a bird,” which is 
chased from Oaab to bush, as Saul hunted David, like a partridge. Thus rest- 
less was the enmity of their persecutors, and yet causeless; they haye done it 
without cause, without any provocation given them. ‘Though God was right- 
eous, they were unrighteous. David often complains of those that hated him 
without cause, and such are the enemies of Christ and his church, Jno. xv. 25. 
Their enemies chased them till they had quite prevailed over them; ver. 53, 
“They have cut off my life in the dungeon ;” they have shut up their captives 
in close and dark prisons, where they are as it were cut off from the land of 
the living, ver. 6; or the state and kingdom is sunk and ruined, the life and 
being of it is gone, and it is as it were thrown into the dungeon or grave, and 
a stone cast upon it, such as used to be rolled to the door of the sepulchres. 
They look upon the Jewish nation as dead and buried, and that there is no 
possibility of its resurrection. ‘Thus Ezekiel saw it in vision, a valley full of 
dead and dry bones. Their destruction is compared, not only to the burying 
of a dead man, but to the sinking of a living man into the water, who cannot 
long be a living man there; ver. 54, “‘ Waters” of affliction “flowed over mine 
head;” the deluge prevailed, and quite overwhelmed them; the Chaldean 
forees broke in upon them, as the breaking forth of waters, which rose so 
high as to flow over their heads. They could not wade, they could not 
swim, and therefore must unavoidably sink. Note, The distresses of God’s 
people sometimes prevail to that degree, that they cannot find any footing 
for their faith, nor keep their head above water, with any comfortable expect- 
ation. 

4. They complain of their own excessive grief and fear upon this account. 
Ist. The afflicted church is drowned in tears, and the prophet for her; 
ver. 48, 49, “* Mine eye runs down with rivers of water,” so abundant was their 
weeping ; “it trickleth down, and ceaseth not,” so constant was their weeping; 
“ without any intermission,” there being no relaxation of their miseries. The 
distemper was in continual extremity, and they had no better day. It is added, 
ver. 51, “ Mine eye affecteth mine heart,” my seeing eye affects my heart; the 
more {1 look upon the desolations of the city and country, the more I am 
grieved; which way soever I cast mine eye I see that which renews my sorrow, 
even “because of all the daughters of my city;” that is, all the neighbouring 
towns which were as daughters to Jerusalem, the mother city. Or, my weeping 
eye affects my heart; the venting of the grief, instead of easing it, did but 
increase and exasperate it. Or, mine eye melteth my soul, that is, ] have quite 
wept away my spirit; not only mine eye is consumed with grief, but my soul 
and my life is spent with it, Ps. xxxi. 9,10. Great and long grief exhausts the 
spirits, and brings not only many a gray head, but many a green head too, to the 
grave. 1 weep, saith the prophet, ‘more than all the daughters of my city,’ so 
the margin reads it; he outdid even those of the tender sex in the expressions 
of grief. And it is no diminution to = to be much in tears for the sins of 
sinners, and the sufferings of saints. Our Lord Jesus was so; for when he came 
near he beheld this same city, and wept over it, which the daughters of Jeru- 
salem did not. 2nd. She is overwhelmed with fears; not only grieves for what 
is, but tears worse, and gives up all for pone, ver. 54. Vhen i said, lam cut 
off, ruined, and see no hope of recovery; [am as one dead. Note, Those that 
are cast down are commonly tempted to think themselves cast off, Ps. xxxi. 22; 
Jonah ii. 4. 

5. In the midst of these sad complaints here is one word of comfort, by which 
it appears that their case was not altogether so bad as they made it, ver. 50, 
We continue thus weeping “till the Lord look down and behold trum heaven.” 
This intimates, Ist. That they were satisfied God's gracious regard to them 
in their miseries would be an effectual redress of all their grievances. If God, 
who now covers himself with a cloud, as if he took no notice of our troubles, 
(Job xxii. 13,) would but shine forth, all would be well. If he look upon us we 
shall be saved, Ps. lxxx. 19; Dan. ix. 17. As bad as the case is, one favourable 
look from heaven will set all to rights. 2nd. That they had hopes he wouia 
at length look graciously upon them, and relieve them; nay, they take it for 
granted that he will. Though he contend long, he will not contend for ever, 
though we deserve he shgales 3rd. ‘That while they continued weeping, they 
continued waiting; and neither did nor would expect relief and succour from 
any hand but his. Nothing shall comfort them but his gracious returns, nor 
shall any thing wipe tears from their eyes till he look down. Their eyes, which 
now run down with water, shall still wait upon the Lord their God until that 
he have mercy upon them, Ps. exxiii. 2. 


in review, and now he reaches the very borders of despair. This is 
the turning-point, and in what follows he rises, by way of prayer and 
hope, to a feeling of confidence in God and submission to his will. 

iii. 38. It is perhaps scarcely needful to obzerve that by evil and 
good here the prophet refers not to moral qualities, but to adversity 
and prosperity. 

iii. 46—48. These three verses begin with the Hebrew letter Pe, 
and the three next with Ain, whereas in the alphabet Ain comes 
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55 I called upon thy name, O Lorp, out of the low dungeon. 

66 Thou hast heard my voice: hide not thine ear at my 
breathing, at my cry. 

57 Thou drewest near in the day that I called upon thee: 
thou saidst, Fear not. 

58 O Lord, thou hast pleaded the causes of my soul; thou 
hast redeemed my life. 

59 O Lorp, thou hast seen my wrong: judge thou my cause. 

60 Thou hast seen all their vengeance and all their imagi- 
nations against me. 

61 Thou hast heard their reproach, O Lorp, azd all their 
imaginations against me ; 

62 The lips of those that rose up against me, and their device 
against me all the day. [their musick. 

63 Behold their sitting down, and their rising up; I am 

64 Render unto them a recompence, O Lorp, according to 
the work of their hands. 

65 Give them sorrow of heart, thy curse unto them. 

66 Persecute and destroy them in anger from under the 
heavens of the Lorn. 


We may observe throughout this chapter.a struggle in the prophet’s breast 
between sense and faith, fear and hope. He complains, and then comforts 
himself, yet drops his comforts, and returns again to his complaints, as Ps. xlii. 
But as there, so here, faith gets the last word, and comes off a conqueror, for 
in these verses he concludes with some comfort; and here are two things with 
which he comforts himself : P 

First. His experience of God’s goodness, even in his affliction. This may 
refer to the prophet’s personal experience, with which he encourageth him- 
self in reference to the public troubles. He that has seasonably succoured 
particular saints will not fail the church in general. Or, it may include the 
remnant of good people that were among the Jews, who had found it was not 
in vain to wait upon God. In three things the prophet and his pious friends 
had found God good to them: 1. He had heard their prayers. ‘Though they 
had been ready to fear that the cloud of wrath was such as their prayers could 
not pass through, ver. 44; yet upon second thoughts, or at least upon farther 
trial, they find it otherwise, and that God had not said unto them, Seek ye me 
in vain. When they were in the low dungeon, as free among the dead, they 
ealled upon God’s name, ver. 55; their weeping did not hinder praying. Note 
Thongh we are cast into never so low a dungeon, we may from thence find 
a way of access to God in the highest heavens ; “ Out of the depths have I cried 
unto thee,” Ps. exxx.1; as Jonah out of the whale’s belly. And could God hear 
them out of the low dungeon, and would he? Yes, he did. ‘‘’Thou hast heard 
= voice ;” and some read the following words as carrying on the same thank- 
ful acknowledgment, “Thou didst not hide thine ear at my breathing, at my 
cry;” and the original will bear that reading. We read it as a petition for 
farther audience; “ Hide not thine ear.” God’s having heard our voice when 
we cried unto him, even out of the low dungeon, is an encouragement to us to 
hope that he will not at any time hide his ear. Observe how he calls prayer 
his breathing; for in prayer we breathe towards God,—we breathe after him. 
Though we be but weak in prayer, cannot cry aloud, but only breathe in 
“groanings that cannot be uttered,” yet we shall not be neglected, if we be 
sincere. rayer is the breath of the new man, sucking in the.air of mercy 
in petitions, and returning it in praises; it is both the evidence and the main- 
tenance of the spiritual life. Some read it, at my gasping ; when I lay gasping 
for life, and ready to expire, and thought I was breathing my last, then thou 
tookest cognizance of my distressed case. 2nd. He had silenced their fears. 
and quieted their spirits; ver. 57, “Thou drewest near in the day that 1 called 
upon thee;” that is, thou didst graciously assure me of thy presence with me, 
and give me to see thee nigh unto me, whereas I had thought thee to be at 
a distance from me. Note, When we draw nigh to God in a way of duty, we 
may by faith see him drawing nigh to us in a way of merey. But this was 
not all, “ ‘Thou saidst, Fear not.” ‘This was the language of God's prophets, 
preaching to them not to fear, Jsa. xli. 10, 13. Of his providence preventing 
those things which they were afraid of, and of his grace quieting their minds, 
and making them easy, by the witness of his Spirit with their spirits, that they 
were his people still, though in distress, and therefore ought not to fear. 
3rd. He had already begun to appear for them; ver. 58, “ O Lord, thou hast 
Oar the causes of my soul;” that is, as it follows, “Thou hast redeemed my 
ife,” hast rescued that out of the hands of those which would have taken 
it away, hast saved that when it was ready to be swallowed up, hast given me 
that fora prey. And this is an encouragement to them to hope that he would 
yet farther appear for them; “ Thou hast delivered my soul from death,” and 
therefore wilt deliver my feet from falling; hast pleaded the causes of my life, 
and therefore wilt plead my other causes. 

Secondly. He comforts himself with an appeal to God’s justice, and, in order 
to the sentence of that, to his omniscience. 

1. He appeals to God’s knowledge of the matter of fact, how very spiteful 
and malicious his enemies were; ver. 59, “O Lord, thou hast seen my wrong,” 
that I have done no wrong at all, but suffer a great deal. He that ioe all 
things knew, Ist. The malice they had against him; “Thou hast seen all their 
vengeance;” how they desire to do me a mischief, as if it were by way of 
reprisal for some great injury I had done them. Note, We should consider 
to our terror and caution, that God knows all the revengeful thoughts we have 
in our minds against others, and therefore not allow of those thoughts, nor 
harbour them. And that he knows all the revengeful thoughts others have 
causelessly in their minds against us, and therefore not be afraid of them, but 
leave it tu him to protect us from them, 2nd. The designs and projects they 
had laid to do him a mischief; “Thou hast seen all their imagination against 
me,” ver. 60; and again, ver. 61, “'Thou hast heard all their imaginations against 
me,” both the desire and the device they have to ruin me: lala it shew itself 
in word or deed it is known to thee; nay, though the products of it are not 
to be seen or heard, yet their device against me all the day is perceived and 
understood by him to whom all things are naked and open. Note, The most 
secret contrivances of the church’s enemies are perfectly known to the church’s 
God, from whom they can hide nothing. 3rd. The contempt and calumny 
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wherewith they loaded him; all that they spoke slightly of him, and all that 
they spoke reproachfully. “Thou hast heard their reproach,” ver. 61; all the 
ill characters they give me, laying to my charge things that L know not, all the 
methods they use to make me odious and contemptible, even “the lips of those 
that rose up against me,” ver. 62, the contumelious language they use whenever 
they speak of me; and that at “their sitting down and rising up,” when they 
lie down at night and get up in the morning, when they sit down to their meat, 
and with their company, and when they rise from both, still “1 am their 
music ;” they make themselves and one another merry with,my miseries, as the 
Philistines made sport with Samson; Jerusalem was the tabret they played 
upon. Perhaps they had some tune, or play, some opera or interlude, that 
was called, The destruction of Jerusalem, which, though in the nature of a 
tragedy, was very entertaining to those who wished ill to the holy city. Note, 

od will one day call sinners to an account for all the hard speeches which 
they have spoken against him and his people, Jude 15. 

2. He appeals to God's judgment upon this fact; “Lord, thou hast seen my 
wrong ;” there is no need of any evidence to prove it, or any prosecutor to 
enforce or aggravate it, thou seest it in its true colours, and nuw IL leave 
it with thee, “* Judge thou my cause,” ver. 59. Let them be dealt with, Ist. As 
they deserve; ver. 64, “Render to them a recompence according to the work 
of their hands,” that is, let them be dealt with as they have dealt with others; 
let thy hand be against them as their hand hath been against us. ‘They have 
created us a great deal of vexation; now, Lord, “give them sorrow of heart,” 
ver. 65. ‘ Perplexity of heart,’ so some read it; let them be surrounded with 
threatening mischiets on all sides, and not able to see their way out. ‘Despon- 
dency of heart, so others read it; let them be driven to despair, and give 
themselves up for gone. God can entangle the head that thinks itself clearest, 
and sink the heart that thinks itself stuutest. 2nd. Let them be dealt with 
according to the threatenings ; “Thy curse unto them,” that is, let thy curse 
come upon them, all the evils that are pronounced in thy word against the 
enemies of thy people. ver. 65. ‘They have loaded us with curses; “As they 
loved cursing, so let it come unto them,” thy curse, which will make them 
truly miserable. Theirs is causeless, and therefore fruitless, it shall not come; 
but thine is just, and shall take effect. ‘Those whom thou cursest are cursed 
indeed. Let the curse be executed; ver. 66, “ Persecute and destroy them 
in anger,” as they persecute and destroy us in their anger. “Destroy them 
from under the heavens of the Lord;” let them have no benefit of the light 
and influence of the heavens. Destroy them in such a manner as that all that 
see it may say, It is a destruction from the Almighty, who sits in the heavens 
and laughs at them, Ps. ii. 4, and may own that the heavens do rule, Dan. iv. 26. 
What is said of the idols is here said of their worshippers, who in this also shall 
be like unto them; ‘“ They shall perish from under these heavens,” Jer. x. 11. 
They shall not only be excluded from the happiness of the invisible heavens, 
but cut off from the comfort even of these visible oues, which are the heavens 
of the Lord, Ps. exv. 16, and which they therefore are unworthy to be taken 
under the protection of that rebel against him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


This chapter is another single alphabet of lamentations for the destruction of Jerusalem, 
like those in the first two chapters. I, The prophet here laments the injuries and indig- 
nities done to those that respect used to be shewed to, ver. 1, 2. Il. He laments the 
direful effects of the famine, which they were reduced to by the siege, ver. 8—10. IIL. 
He laments the taking and sacking of Jerusalem, and its amazing desolations, ver. 11, 12. 
IV. He acknowledgeth that the sins of their leaders were the cause of all these ealami- 
ties, ver. }4—16. V. He gives up all as doomed to utter ruin, for their enemies were 
quite too hard for them, ver. 17—20. VI. He foretells the destruction of the Edomites, 
who triumphed in Jerusalem’s fall, ver. 21, V. He foretells the return of the captivity 
of Zion at last, ver. 22. 


OW is the gold become dim! ow is the most fine gold 
changed ! 
The stones of the sanctuary are poured out in the top of 
every street. 
2 The precious sons of Zion, comparable to fine gold, 
How are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, the work of 
the hands of the potter! 
8 Even the sea monsters draw out the breast, they give 
suck to their young ones : 
The daughter of my people ts become cruel, like the 
ostriches in the wilderness. 
4 The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the roof of 
his mouth for thirst : 
The young children ask bread, and no man breaketh 7 
unto them. 
They that did feed delicately are desolate in the streets : 
They that were brought up in scarlet embrace dunghills. 
6 For the punishment of the iniquity of the daughter of 
my people is greater than the punishment of the sin 
of Sodom, 
That was overthrown as in a moment, and no hands 
stayed on her. [than milk, 
7 Her Nazarites were purer than snow, they were whiter 
‘They were more ruddy in body than rubies, their polish 
ing was of sapphire : 
8 Their visage is blacker than a coal; they are not known 
in the streets : 
Their skin cleaveth to their bones; it is withered, it is 
become like a stick. 


wo 


before Pe. ‘The same inversion occurs in chapter ii.and chapter iv., but 
it is impossible to account for it. Some copies and the Syriac follow 
the true order. 

iii. 52—54. Although Jeremiah describes in these verses his per- 
sunal troubles. it is not probably with any allusion to his imprison- 
ment. The figures employed by him are drawn from the actrzal or 
possible experience of men, and must be explained accordingly. 

iii. 64—66. Some critics observe that the verbs in the Hebrew 
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here are nct imperative but future, and interpret them as such: 
« Thou wilt render unto them a recompense, O Lord,—thou wilt give 
them hardness of heart,—thou wilt pursue and destroy them,” &e. 
But it is true that future forms of the verb are often employed in 
the language of prayer; and hence some defend the common version. 

iv. 1. This chapter is also alphabetically arranged, each verse of 
our version commencing with a different letter in Hebrew. 

iv. 7, 8. It may be fairly doubted vhether Nazarites are meant by 
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§ They that be slain with the sword are better than they 
that be slain with hunger: 
For these pine away, stricken through for want of the 
fruits of the field. {children : 
10 The hands of the pitiful women have sodden their own 
They were their meat in the destruction of the daughter 
of my people. 
‘1 The Lorp hath accomplished his fury; he hath poured 
out his fierce anger, 
And hath kindled a fire in Zion, and it hath devoured 
the foundations thereof. 
12 The kings of the earth, and all the inhabitants of the 
world, would not have believed 
That the adversary and the enemy should have entered 
into the gates of Jerusalem, 


THE OSTKICH (from the Egyptian Monuments)—ver.°8. 


The elegy of this chapter begins with a lamentation of the very sad and 
doleful change which the judgments of God had made in Jerusalem. The city | 
that had been as gold, as the most fine gold, so rich and splendid, the perfection 
of beauty, and joy of the whole earth, is become dim, and is changed; has lost 
its lustre, lost its value, is not what it was, it is become dross. Alas, what an 
- alterationis here! % 

First. The temple is laid waste, which was the glory of Jerusalem, and its 
protection, that is given up into the hands of the enemy. And some understand | 
that gold spoken of, ver. 1, to be the gold of the temple, the fine gold with 
which it was overlaid, 1 Kin. vi. 22. When the temple was burnt, the gold of it | 
was smoked and sullied, as if it had been of little value; it was thrown among 
the rubbish, it was bop po that is, converted to common uses, and made 
nothing of. The stones of the sanctuary, which were curiously wrought, were 
thrown down by the Chaldeans when they demolished it, or were brought 
down by the force of the fire, and were poured out, and thrown about in the 
top of re street; they lay mingled, without distinction, among the common 
ruins. When the God of the sanctuary was by sin provoked to withdraw, 
no wonder that the stones of the sanctuary were thus profaned. 

Secondly. The princes and priests, that were in a special manner “the pre- 
cious sons of Zion,” were trampled upon and abused, ver. 2. Both the house 
of God and the house of David were in Zion; the sons of both those houses 
were upon that account precious, that they were heirs to the privileges of those 
two covenants, of priesthood and royalty, They were “comparable to fine 
gold.” Israel was more rich in them than in treasures of gold and silver; but 
now they are “esteemed as earthen pitchers,” they are broken as earthen 
pitchers, thrown by as vessels in which there is no pleasure. They are grown 
poor, and brought into captivity, and thereby are rendered mean and despic-~ 
able, and every one treads upon them, and insults over them. Note, The 
contempt put upon God’s people ought to be matter of lamentation to us. 

Thirdly. Little children were starved for want of bread and water, ver. 3, 4. 
The nursing mothers, having no meat for themselves, had no milk for the babes 
at their breast; so that, though in disposition they were really compassionate, 

et in fact they seemed to be cruel, like the ostriches in the wilderness, that 
eave their eggs in the dust, Job xxxix. 14, 15. Having no food for their 
children they were forced to neglect them, and do what they could to forget 
them, because it was a pain to them to think of them when they had nothing 
for them. In this they were worse than the seals or sea monsters, or whales, 
as some render it, for they “draw out the breast, and give suck to their young,’ 
which the daughter of my people will not do. Children cannot shift for them- 
selves as grown eons can, and therefore it was the more piteous to see “ the 
tongue of the sucking child cleave to the roof of his mouth for thirst,” because 
there was not a drop of water to moisten it, and to hear the young enildren, 
that could but just. speak, ask bread of their parents who had none to give , 
them, no, nor any friend that could supply them. As doleful as our thoughts 
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are of this case, so thankful shoula our thoughts be of the great plenty we 
enjoy, and the food convenient we have for ourselves, and for our children, and 
for those of our own house. 

Fourthly. Persons of good rank were reduced to extreme poverty, Ver. 5. 
They that were well born, and well bred, and had been accustomed to the best, 
both for food and clothing, that had fed delicately. had every thing that was 
curious and nice, (they call it eating well, whereas those only eat well that eat 
to the glory of God,) and fared sumptuously every day; they had not only been 
advanced to the scarlet, but from their beginning were brought up in scarlet, 
and were never acquainted with anything mean or ordinary. ‘They were 
‘brought up upon scarlet,’ so the word is,—their foot-cloths and the carpets 
they walked on were scarlet ; yet these, being stripped of all by the war, “are 
desolate in the street,” have not a house to put their head in, not a bed to lie 
on, nor clothes to cover them, nor fire to warm them. They embrace dunghills, 
on them they are eee to lie to get a little rest, and, perhaps, raked in the 
dunghill for something to eat, as the prodigal son that would have filled his 
belly with the husks. Note, Those who live in the greatest pomp and plenty 
know not what straits they may be reduced to before they die; as sometimes 
the needy are raised out of the dunghill, Ps. exiii. 7, so there are instances of 
the wealthy being brought to the dunghill. “They that were full have hired 
out themselves for bread,” 1 Sam. ii. 5. It is therefore the wisdom of those that 
have abundance not to use themselves too nicely, for then hardships, when they 
come, will be doubly hard, Deu. xxviii. 56. 

Fifthly. Persons that were eminent for dignity, nay, perhaps, for sanctity, 
shared with others in the common calamity, ver. 7,8. ‘ Her Nazarites ” are 
extremely changed. Some understand it only of her honourable ones, the 
young gentlemen, that were very clean, and neat, and well dressed, washed and 
perfumed ; but I see not why we may not understand it of those devout people 
among them that separated themselves to the Lord by the Nazarites’ vow, 
Num. vi. 2. That there were such among them in the most degenerate times, 
appears, Am. ii. 11, “I raised up of your young men for Nazarites.” ‘Nhese 

azarites, though they were not to cut their hair, yet by reason of their 
temperate diet, their frequent washings, and especially the pleasure they had 
in devoting themselves to God, and conversing with him, which made their 
faces to shine as Moses’, “were purer than snow, and whiter than milk.” 
Drinking no wine, nor strong drink, they had a more healthful complexion 
and cheerful countenance than those that regaled themselves daily with the 
blood of the grape, as Daniel and his fellows with pulse and water. Or, it 
may note the great respect and veneration which all good peuple had for them ; 
though, perhaps, to the eye they had no form or comelineae yet being separated 
to the Lord, they were valued as if they had been “‘more ruddy than rubies, and 
their polishing had been of sapphire.” But now “ their visage is” marred, (as 
is said of Christ, Zsa. lii. 14,) it is “ blacker than a coal;” they look miserably, 

artly through hunger, and partly through grief and perplexity. “They are not. 
ede in the streets;” they that respected them now take no notice of them, 
and they that had been intimately acquainted with them now scarce knew 
them, their countenance was so altered by the miseries that attended the long 
siege. “Their skin cleaves to their bones,” their flesh being quite consumed 
and wasted away ; “it is withered, it is become like a stick,” as dry and hard as 
a piece of wood. Note, It is a thing to be much lamented, that even those who 
are separated to God, yet, when desolating judgments are abroad, are many 
times involved with others in the common calamity. 

Sixthly. Jerusalem comes down slowly, and dies a lingering death, for the 
famine contributes more to her destruction than any other judgment whatso- 
ever. Upon this account the destruction of Jerusalem was greater than that 
of Sodom, ver. 6, for that was overthrown in a moment; one shower of fire and 
brimstone despatched it, “no hand stayed on her,” she did not endure any long 
siege as Jerusalem has done; she fell immediately into the hands of the Lord, 
who strikes home at a blow, and did not fall into the hands of man, who, being 
weak, is long in doing execution, Jud. viii. 21. Jerusalem is kept many months 
upon the rack in pain and misery, and dies by inches, dies so as to feel herself 
die. And when the iniquity of Jerusalem is more aggravated than that of 
Sodom, no wonder that the punishment of it is so. Sodom never had the means 
of grace that Jerusalem had, the oracles of God and his prophets, and therefore 
the condemnation of Jerusalem will be more intolerable than that of Sodom, 
Maié. xi. 23, 24. 

The extremity of the famine is here set forth by two frightful instances of it. 
1. The tedious death that it was the cause of, ver. 9. Many were slain with 
hunger, were famished to death, their stores being spent, and the public stores 
so near spent that they could not have any relief out of them. They were 
“stricken through for want of the fruits of the field,” they that were starved 
were as sure to a as if they had been stabbed and stricken through, only their 
case was much more miserable. “ They that are slain with the sword” are 
soon rid out of their pain, “in a moment they go down to the grave,” Job xxi. 13; 
they have not the terror of seeing death make its advances towards them, and 
scarce feel it when the blow is given, it is but one sharp struggle and the work 
is done; and if we be ready for another world we need not be afraid of a short 

assage to it, the quicker the better. But they that die “fe famine pine away ; 
Tadean preys upon their spirits, and wastes them gradually; nay, and it frets 
their spirits, and fills them with vexation, and is as great a torture to the mind 
as tothe body. There are bands in their death, Ps. Ixxiii. 4. 2. The barbarous 
murders that it was the occasion of, ver. 10, “The hands of the pitiful women 
have” first slain, and then “sodden their own children.” This was lamented 
before, ch. ii, 20; and it was a thing to be greatly lamented, that any should be 
so wicked as to do it, and that they should be brought to such extremities as to 
be tempted to it. But this horrid etfect of long sieges had been threatened in 
general, Lev. xxv. 24; Deu. xxviii. 13; and particularly against Jerusalem in the 
siege by the Chaldeans, Jer. xix. 9; Hze. v.10. ‘The case was sad enough, that 
they had not wherewithal to feed their children and make meat for them, ver. 4, 
but much worse, that they could find in their hearts to feed upon their children 
and make meat of them. I know not whether to make it an instance of the 
power of necessity, or of the power of iniquity; but, as the Gentile idolaters 
were justly given up to vile aftections, Jum. i. 26, so these Jewish idolaters, and 
the women particularly, who had made cakes to the queen of heaven, and taught 
their children to do so too, were stript of natural affection, and that to their 
own children. Being thus left to dishonour their own nature was a righteous 
judgment upon them for the dishonour they had done to God. ? : 

Seventhly. Jerusalem comes down utterly and wonderfully. 1. The de- 
struetion of Jerusalem is a complete destruction; ver. 11, “The Lord has 
accomplished his fury,” that is, he has made thorough work of it, has executed 
all that he purposed in wrath against Jerusalem, and hath remitted no part of 
the sentence. “He hath poured out” the full vials of “his fierce anger,” poured 
them out to the bottom, even the dregs of them, He “hath kindled a fire in 
Zion,” which has not only consumed the houses, and levelled them with the 
ground, but, beyond what other fires do, “hath devoured the foundations 
thereof,” as if they were to be no more built upon. 2. It is an amazing 
destruction, ver. 12. It was a“‘surprise to the kings of the earth who are 
acquainted with, and inquisitive about, the state of their neighbours; ny oe 
was so to “all the inhabitants of the world” that knew Jerusalem. or 


Nazir signifies one separated Gr set 
In Gen. xlix. 26 it is rendered 
Here it may 


the word so rendered here. 
apart, and is used even of a tree. 2 
“separate,” and in a xxxiii. 16 “separated. 
te princes or chief men. ; 
ie o The sense of the first clause is necessarily that such as are 
killed by the sword are better off than such as die of famine, because, 
as the second clause explains, death by hunger is a slow and miser- 
able one. The next verse reveals still more of the horrors of famine. 


iv. 10. “ Pitiful women” are compassionate women. “ Sodden” is 
from “seethe,’’ which means to boil, or cook with water in a pot. 

iv. 12. The meaning here is not obscure, although not well 
expressed by our translators: “The kings of the earth, and all the 
inhabitants of the world, disbelieved that the foe and the enemy 
would enter the gates of Jerusalem.” The reasons for their opinion 
that it was impregnable may have been these: it was in a naturally 
strong position, it was fortified by art, it was the seat of the sanc- 
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ever heard or read of it. They could “not have believed that the adversary 
and enemy should ever have entered into the gates of Jerusalem;” for, Ist. 
They knew Jerusalem was strongly fortified, not only by walls and bulwarks. 
hut by the numbers and strength of its inhabitants. “The stronghold of Zion” 
was thought to be impregnable. 2nd. They knew it was “the city of the great 
King,” where the Lord of the whole earth had in a more peculiar manner his 
residence; it was the holy city, and therefore they thought it was so much 
under the Divine protection that it would be in vain for any of its enemies 
to make an attack upon it. 3rd, They knew that many an attempt made upon 
it had been baffled,—witness that of Sennacherib,—they were therefore amazed 
when they heard of the Chaldeans making themselves masters of it, and con- 
cluded it was certainly by an immediate hand of God that Jerusalem was given 
up to them; it was by a commission from him that the enemy broke through 
and entered the gates of Jerusalem. 


13 For the sins of her prophets, avd the iniquities of her 
priests, 

That have shed the blood of the just in the midst of her, 

14 They have wandered as blind men in the streets, they 
have polluted themselves with blood, 

So that men could not touch their garments, 

They cried unto them, Depart ye; z¢ 7s unclean ; depart, 
depart, touch not: 

When they fled away and wandered, they said among the 
heathen, They shall no more sojourn ¢here. 

The anger of the Lorp hath divided them; he will no 
more regard them: 

They respected not the persons of the priests, they 
favoured not the elders. 

17 As for us, our eyes as yet failed for our vain help: 

in our watching we have watched for a nation ¢hat¢ could 
not save us. 

They hunt our steps, that we cannot go in our streets: 

Our end is near, our days are fulfilled; for our end is come. 

Our persecutors are swifter than the eagles of the heaven : 

They pursued us upon the mountains, they laid wait for 
us in the wilderness. 

The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the Lorp, was 
taken in their pits, 

Of whom we said, Under his shadow we shall live among 
the heathen. 


Here is, First. The sins they are charged with, for which God brought this 
destruction upon them, and which serve to justify God in it, ver. 13, 14. It is for 
“the sins of her prophets, and the iniquities of her priests;” not that the people 
were innocent, no, they loved to have it so, Jer. v. 31, and it was to please them 
that the pro shets and priests did as they did; but the fault is chiefly laid upon 
them, who should have taught them better, should have reproved and admon- 
ished them, and told them what would be in the end hereof; of the hands of 
those watchmen who did not give them warning will their blood be required. 
Note, Nothing ripens a people more for ruin, nor fills the measure faster, than 
the sins of their priests and prophets. The particular sin charged upon them 
is persecution. ‘The false <a ere and corrupt priests joined their power and 
interest to “shed the blood of the just in the midst of her,” that is, the blood of 
God’s prophets, and of those that adhered to them. They not only shed the 
blood of their innocent children, whom they sacrificed to Moloch, but the blood 
of the righteous men that were among them, whom they sacrificed to that more 
cruel ido! of enmity to the truth and true religion. This was that sin which 
“the Lord would not pardon,” 2 Kin. xxiv. 4, and which brought the last 
destruction upon Jerusalem, Jas. v. 6, ““Ye have condemned and killed the 
‘ust.” And the priests and prophets were the ringleaders in persecution, as, 
in Christ’s time, the chief priests and scribes were the men that incensed the 
neople against him, who otherwise would have persisted in their Hosannas. 

ow, these are they that “ wandered as blind men in the streets,” ver. 14; they 
strayed from the paths of justice, were blind to every thing that is good, but to 
do evil they were quicksighted. God saith of corrupt judges that “they know 
not, neither do they understand, they walk in darkness,” Ps. xxxii. 5; and 
Christ saith of the corrupt teachers, that they are blind leaders of the blind 
Mat. xv. 14. They have so polluted themselves with innocent blood, the blood 
of the saints, that men could not touch their garments; that is, they made them- 
selves odious to all about them, so that good men were as shy of touching 
them as of touching a dead body, which contracted a ceremonial pollution, or of 
touching the bloody clothes of one slain, which tender spirits care not to do. 
There is nothing that will make prophets and priests to be abhorred so much 
as a spirit of persecution. 

Secondly. The testimony of their neighbours produced in evidence against 
them, both to conviet them of sin and to shew the equity of God’s proceedings 
against them. Some that are grown very impudent in sin boast that they care 
not what people say of them, but God by the prophet would have the Jews to 
take notice what the people said of them, and what was the opinion of the 
standers by concerning them, ver. 15, 16; what they said, nay, what they cried 
unto them, especially to the corrupt priests and prophets, among the heathen. 
1. They upbraided them with their pretended purity, while they lived in all 
manner of real iniquity. They cried to them, “ Depart ye, itis unclean.” You 
were so precise you would not touch a Gentile, but cried, “ Depart, depart 
stand by thyself, 1 am holier than thou,” Jsa. lxv. 5, (thus the prosecutors o 
Christ would not go “ into the judgment hall lest they should be defiled,”) but 
can you now keep the Gentiles from touching you, when God has delivered 
you into their hands? When you fly away and wander, you will bid them 
stand off, and not touch yon, because you are unclean, but in vain; these serpents 
will not be charmed or enchanted thus, no, they will not respect the person of 
the priests, nor favour the elders; the most venerable persons will to them be 
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tuary of the whole nation, it was viewed as under the protection of 
the supreme God. Jewish history would also deepen the conviction. 

iv. 13—16. This passage is capable of two explanations. According 
to one, the people in general wander, &c., because of the sins of 
prophets and priests; but according to another view it is the prophets 
and priests who wander, &c., because of their own sins. The second 
opinion requires some change of translation: “Through sins her 


prophets, and (through) iniquities her priests, who shed the blood of '’ that men of heathen nations say of these outcast prophets and priesta, 
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despicable. 2. They upbraided them with their sins, and the anger of God 
against them for their sins, and the direfut effects of that anger. “They cried 
to them, Depart ye, it is unclean;” they all cried out shame on them, and 
could easily foresee that God would not long suffer such a provoking people to 
continue in so good a land. They knew their statutes and judgments were 
righteous, and expected they should be a wise and understanding poovles 
Deu. iv. 6; but when they saw them quite otherwise, they cried, Depart, 
depart. They soon read their doom, that the land would spew them out as it 
had done their predecessors, and when they saw the dispersed of Jacob fleeing 
and wandering, they told them of it. They said, Now “the anger of the Lord 
hath divided them,” has dispersed them into all countries, because “ they 
respected not the persons of the priests,” the pious priests that were among 
them, such as Rabarat the son of Jehoiada, Jeremiah, and others; neither 
did they favour the elders, but despised them and their authority when they 
went about to check them for their vicious courses. ‘The very heathen foresaw 
this would ruin them. 3. They triumphed in their ruin as irrecoverable. They 
said, when they saw them expelled out of their own land, Now “ they shall no 
more sojourn there;” they have bidden it a final farewell, never more to returts 
to it, for God will no more regard them,” and how then can they help them- 
selves? Herein they were mistaken, God had not cast them off for all this; yet 
thus much is intimated, that all about them observed them to be so very pro- 
shite to their God, that there was no reason to expect any other but that they 
should be quite abandoned. 

Thirdly. The despair which they themselves were almost brought to under 
their calamities. Hating heard what they said concerning them among the 
heathen, let us now hear what they say concerning themselves; ver. 17, “ As for 
us,” we look upon our case to be in a manner helpless. “ Our end is near,” 
ver. 18; the end both of our church and of our state, we are just at the brink 
of the ruin of both; nay, “our end is come;” we are utterly undone; a fatal, 
final period is put to all our comforts; the days of our prosperity are fulfilled 
they are numbered and finished. Thus their ies concurred with the hopes of 
their enemies, that the Lord would no more regard them. For, 1. The refuges 
they fled to disappointed them. ‘They looked for help from this and the other 
powerful ally, but to no purpose; it proved vain help. The succours they 
expected did not come ‘in, or at least they had not the success they expected; 
and their eyes failed with looking for that which never came, ver. 17. They 
watched in watching; they watched long and with a great deal of earnest- 
ness and impatience for a nation that promised them assistance, but failed them, 
and frustrated their expectations. They could not save them; they were too 
weak to contend with the Chaldean army, and therefore retired. elp from 
creatures is vain help, Ps. lx. 11; and we may look for it till our eyes fail, till 
our hearts fail, and come short of it at last. 2. The persecutors they fled from 
overtook them, and overcame them; ver. 18, “They hunt our steps, that we 
cannot go in our streets.” When the Chaldeans besieged the city, they raised 
the batteries so high above the walls that they could command the town, and 
shoot at people as they went along the streets; they hunted them with arrows 
from place to place. When the city was broken up, and all the men of war fled, 
their * persecutors were swifter than the eagles o heaven,” when they fly upon 
their prey, ver.19. ‘There was no escaping them ; oe “pursued them upon the 
mountains,” and when they thought they had got clear of them they fell intu 
the hands of those that “laid wait for them in the wilderness,” to cut off our 
retreat, and to pick up stragglers. Nay, the king himself, though he may be 
supposed to have had all the advantages the exigence of the case would admit to 
favour his flight, yet he cannot escape, for Divine vengeance pursues him with 
them, and then, ver. 20, “The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the Lord, 
was taken in their pits.” Some apply it to Josiah, who was killed in battle by 
the king of Egypt; but it is rather to be understood of Zedekiah, who was the 
last king of the ean of David, and who was pursued by the Chaldeans, and 
seized in the plains of Jericho, Jer. xxxix. 5. He was the anointed of the Lord, 
heir of that family which God had appointed to the government; he was very 
much confided in by the Jewish state; “they said, Under his shadow we sha 
live among the heathen.” They promised themselves that the remnant which 
were left after Jeconiah’s captivity should, under the protection of his govern- 
ment, “ yet again take root downward, and bear fruit upward.” They thought, 
though they were so reduced that they could not think of reigning over the 
heathen as they had done, yet they might make a shift to live among them, and 
not be insulted and pulled in pieces by them. Thus apt are sinking interests 
not only to catch at every twig, but to think it will recover them, Jerusalem 
died of a consumption, a flattering distemper. Even when she was ready to 
expire, she formed some hopeful symptoms to herself, and on them grounded a 
hope that she should recover: but what came of it? ‘I'he shadow under which 
they thought they should live proved like that of Jonah’s gourd, which withered 
in anight. He that was “ the anointed of the Lord, was taken in their pits,” as 
if he had been but a beast of prey, so little aceount did they make of a person 
deemed sacred, and not to be violated. Note, When we make any creature the 
breath of our nostrils, and promise ourselves that we shall live by it, it is just 
with God to stop that breath, and deprive us of the life we expected by it; for 
Gad mus have the honour of being himself alone our life, and the length of 
our days. ‘ 


21 Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom, that dwellest 
in the land of Uz; 
The cup also shall pass through unto thee: thou shalt be 
drunken, and shalt make thyself naked 
22 The punishment of thine iniquity is accomplished, O 
daughter of Zion; he will no more carry thee away 
into captivity : 
He will visit thine iniquity, O daughter of Edom; he 
will discover thy sins. 


David’s psalms of lamentation commonly conclude with some word of com- 
fort, which is as life from the dead, and lizht shining out of darkness; so doth 
this lamentation here in this chapter. The people of God are now in great 
distress, their aspects all_doleful, their prospects all frightful, and their ill- 
natured neighbours, the Edomites, insult over them, and do all they ean to 
exasperate Oeaine ers aguinst them. Such was their violence against their 
brother Jacob, (Obad. 10,) such their spleen at Jerusalem, of which they eried 
“ Rase it, rase it,” Ps. exxxvii. 7. Now it is foretold, for the encouragement of 
God’s people, ; P y 

First. That an end shall be put to Zion’s troubles; ver. 22, “ The punishment 
of thine iniquity is accomplished, O daughter of Zion;” not the full of that 
punishment that it deserves, but of that which God has designed and deter- 
mined to inflict, and which was necessary to answer the end, the xlorifying of 


the just in the midst of her, wander blind in the streets, are polluted 
with blood, so that men cannot touch their garments. Depart, 
unclean, they cry to them; depart, depart, touch not: when they 
flee, yea, wander, they say among the nations, They shall sojourn no 
more. The anger of the Lord hath divided -hem; be will no more 
regard them: they no more accept the person of the priests, nor do 
they favour the elders.” The closing words of verse 15 way signify 
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God’s justice, and the taking away of their sin. The captivity, which is the 
eptedig l of thine iniquity, is accomplished, Jsa. x]. 2, And he will ‘no 
onger keep thee in captivity,’ so it may be read, as well as “he will no more 
carry thee into captivity ;” he will turn again thy captivity, and work a glo- 
rious release for thee. Note, The troubles of God’s people shall be continued 
no longer than till they have done their work for which they were sent. 

Secondly. That an end shall be put to Edom’s triumphs. It is spoken ironi- 
cally, ver. 21, Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom.” Go on to insult 
over Zior in distress, till thou hast filled up the measure of thine iniquity. Do 
so ; rejoice in thy own present exemption from the common fate of thy neigh- 
bours. This is hike Solomon’s upbraiding the young man with his ungoverned 
mirth, Heel. xi. 9, “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth.” Rejoice, if thou 
canst, when God comes to reckon with thee, and that he will do ere long. 
“The cup” of trembling which it is now Jerusalem’s turn to drink deep of, 
“shall pass through unto thee;” it shall go round till it comes to be thy lot to 
pledge it. Note, This is a good reason why we should not insult over any that 
are in misery, because we ourselves also are in the body, and we know not how 
soon their case may be ours. But those who please themselves in the calamities 
of God’s church must expect to have their doom, as aiders and abetters, with 
them that are instrumental in those calamities. The destruction of the Edomites 
was foretold by this prophet, Jer. xlix. 7, &c., and the people of God must 
encourage themselves against their present rudeness Ait ineblenoe with the 
prospect of it. 1. It will be a shameful destruction. “The cup” that “shall 
pass unto thee” shall intoxicate thee, and that is shame enough to any man; 
“thou shalt be drunken,” quite infatuated, and at thy wit’s end; shalt stagger 
in all thy counsels, and stumble in all thy enterprises ; and then, as Noah, when 
he was drunk, “ thou shalt make thyself naked,” and expose thyself to coutempt. 
Note, Those who ridicule God’s people will justly be left to themselves to do 
that some time or other by which they will be made ridiculous, 2. It will be 
a righteous destruction. God will herein “visit thine iniquity, and discover 
thy sins.” He will punish them; and, to justify himself therein, he will discover 
them, and make it to appear he has just cause thus to proceed against them. 
Nay, the punishment of the sin shall so exactly answer the sin, that it shall 
itself plainly discover it. Sometimes God doth so visit the iniquity, as that 
he that runs may read the sin in the punishment. But sooner or jater sin 
= <s visited and discovered, and all the hidd2n works of darkness brought 
to light. 


CHAPTER V. 


This chapter, though it has the same number of verses with the first, second and fourth, 
yet is not alphabetical as they were; but the scope of it is the same with that of all the 
foregoing elegies. We have in it, i. A remonstrance of the present calamitous state 
of God’s people in their captivity, ver. 1—16. IJ. A protestation of their concern for 
God’s sanctuary, as that which lay nearer their heart than any secular interest of their 
own, ver. 17,18. III, An humble supplication t» God, and expostulation with him for 
the returns of mercy, ver. 19—22; for they that lament, and do not pray, sin in their 
lamentations, Some ancient versions call this chapter, ‘The prayer of Jeremiah.’ 


EMEMBER, O Lorp, what is come upon us: 
Consider, and behold our reproach. 
2 Our inhéritance is turned to strangers, 
Our houses to aliens. 
83 We are orphans and fatherless, 
Our mothers are as widows. 
4 We have drunken our water for money , 
Our wood is sold unto us. 


EASTERN WATER CARRIERS. 


5 Our necks are under persecution : 
We labour, avd have no rest. 
6 We have given the hand ¢o the Egyptians, 
And to the Assyrians, to be satisfied with bread. 
7 Our fathers have sinned, and are not; 
And we have borne their iniquities. 
8 Servants have ruled over us: 
There is none that doth deliver ws out of their hand. 
9 We gat our bread with the peril of our lives 


«They shall no more sojourn with us.” To the same speakers also the 
first half of verse 16 may be referred. If so, the second half of the 
verse will generally describe the want of respect with which the 
Jewish priests and elders were received by the heathen. 

iv. 17. Here the prophet certainly speaks in the person of the 
people at large—their eyes failed while they watched upon their 
watch-towers, in the vain hope that the Egyptian armies would come 
and compel the Chaldeans to raise the siege, 
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Because of the sword of the wilderness 
Our skin was black like an oven 
Because of the terrible famine. 

They ravished the women in Zion, 
And the maids in the cities of Judah 
Princes are hanged up by their hand: 
The faces of elders were not honoured 
They took the young men to grind. 
And the children fell under the wood. 
The elders have ceased from the gate, 
The young men from their musick 
The joy of our heart is ceased ; 

Our dance is turned into mourning 
The crown is fallen from our head - 
Woe unto us, that we have sinned ! 
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“Ts any afflicted? let him pray;” and let him in prayer pour out his complaint 
to God, and make known before him his trouble. ‘The people of God do so 
here. eing overwhelmed with grief, they give vent to their sorrows at the 
footstool of the throne of grace, and so give themselves ease. They complain 
not of eyils feared, but of evils felt. “ Remember what is come upon us,” ver. 1. 
What was of old threatened against us, and was long in the coming, is now 
at length come upon us, and we are ready to sink under it. Remember what 
is past, consider and behold what is present, and let not all the trousle we are 
in seem little to thee, and not worth taking notice of, Neh. ix. 32. Note, As it 
is a great comfort to us, so it ought to be a sufficient one in our troubles, that 
God sees, and considers, and remembers all that is come upon us; and in our 
prayers we need only to recommend our case to his gracious and compassionate 
consideration. The one word in which all their grievances are summed up ia 
reproach. “ Consider, and behold our reproach.” The troubles they were in, 
compared with their former dignity and plenty, were a greater reproach to 
them than they would have been to any other people, especially considering 
their relation to God, and dependence upon him, and his former appearances 
for them; and therefore this they complain of very sensibly, because as it was 
a reproach, it reflected upon the name and honour of that God who had owned 
them for his people; “ And what wilt thou do unto thy great name?” 

First. They acknowledge the reproach of sin which they bear, the reproach 
of their youth, which Ephraim bemoans himself for, Jer. xxxi. 19, of the early 
days of their nation. This comes in in the midst of their complaints, ver, 7, but 
may well be put in the front of them, “ Our fathers have sinned, and are not ;” 
they are dead and gone, but “ we have borne their iniquities.” This is not here 
a peevish complaint, or an imputation of unrighteousness to God, like that 
which we have, Jer. xxxi. 29; ze. xviii. 2, “The fathers did eat sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” and therefore, “the ways of the Lord 
are not equal;” but it is a penitent confession of the sin of their ancestors, 
which they themselves also had persisted in, for which they now justly suttered; 
that is, the judgments God brought upon them were so very great, that it 
appeared God had in them an eye to the sins of their ancestors <heowase they 
had not been remarkably punished in this world) as well as to their own sins; 
and thus God was justified both in his connivance at their ancestors, (he “ lai 
up their iniquity for their children,”) and in his severity with them, on whom he 
visited that iniquity, Mat. xxiii. 35,36. Thus they do here, 1. Submit them- 
selves to the Divine justice; Lord, thou art just in all that is brought upon us, 
for we are a seed of evildoers, children of wrath, and heirs to the curse; we 
are sinful, and we have it by kind. Note, ‘he sins which God looks back upon 
in punishing we must look back upon in repenting, and must take notice of all 
that which will help to justify God in correcting us. 2. They refer themselves 
to the Divine pity. Lord, our fathers have sinned, and we justly smart for their 
sins; but they are not; they were taken away from the evil to come, they lived 
not to see and share in these miseries that are come upon us, and we are left 
to bear their iniquities; now, though herein God is ee yet it must be 
owned our case is piteous, and worthy of compassion. ote, If we be penitent 
and patient under what we suffer for the sins of our fathers, we may expect 
that he that punisheth will pity, and will soon return in mercy to us. , 

Secondly. They represent the reproach of trouble which they bear in divera 
particulars, which tend much to their disgrace. 

1. They are disseized of that good land which God gave them, and their ene- 
mies have got possession of it, ver. 2. Canaan was their inheritance; it was 
theirs by promise; God gave it to them and their seed, and they held it by grant 
from his crown, Ps. exxxvi. 21,22. But now it is turned to strangers; they 

ossess it that have no right to it, who are “strangers to the commonwealth of 
larack and aliens to the covenants of promise,” they dwell in the houses that 
we built; and this is our reproach. It is the happiness of all God’s spiritual 
Israel, that the heavenly Canaan is an inheritance that they cannot be disseized 
of, that shall never be turned to strangers. 

2. Their state and nation is brought into a condition like that of widows and 
orphans; ver. 3, “ We are fatherless,” that is, helpless; we have none to pro- 
tect us, to provide for us, to take any care of us. Our king, who is the father of 
the country, is cut off; nay, Gud our Father seems to have forsaken us, and cast 
us off. ur mothers,” our cities that were as fruitful mothers in Israel, “ are 
now as widows,” are as wives whose husbands are dead, destitute of comfort, 
and exposed to wrong and injury, and this is our reproach; for we who made 
a figure are now looked on with contempt. , 

3. They are put hard to it to provide necessaries for themselves and their 
families, whereas when time was they lived in abundance, and had plenty of 
every thing. Water used to be free and easily come by, but now, ver. 4, “ We 
have drunk our water for money,” and the saying is no longer true, Usus com- 
munis aquarum,— Water is free to all.’ So hardly did their oppressors use 
them, that they could not have a draught of fair water but they must purchase 
it either with money or work. Formerly they had fuel too for the fetching, but 
now “our wood is sold to us,” and we pay dear for every faggot. Now were 
they punished for employing their children to gather wood for fire with which 
to bake cakes for the queen of heaven, Jer. vil. 18. They were perfectly pro- 
scribed by their oppressors, were forbidden the use both of fire and water, 
according to the ancient form, Jnterdico tibi aqua et igni,—' 1 forbid thee the 
use of water and fire.” But what must they do for bread? Truly that was as 
hard to come by as any thing, for, Ist. Some of them sold their liberty for it; 
ver. 6, “ We have given the hand to the Egyptians, and to the Assyrians,” have 
made the best bargain we could with them to serve them, that we might “ be 


iv. 18—20, The resources of the enemy are here suggested, and the 
advantages gained by him. “ Persecutors,” in verse 19, is not a well- 
chosen word; “pursuers” would be better—the Chaldeans hunted 
them. “The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the Lord,’ ig 
Zedekiah, though some expositors have thought Josiah is meant, 
Zedekiah was captured and blinded. 

iv. 21, 22. The unfriendly feeling between the Hebrews and the 
Edomites continued, with brief intermissions, for many centuries, 
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patisfied with bread.” We were glad to submit to the meanest employment 
upon the hardest terms to get a sorry livelihood; we have yielded ourselves to 
be their vassals, have parted with all to them, as the Egyptians did to Pharaoh 
in the years of famine, that we might have something for ourselves and families 
+o subsist on. The neighbour nations used to trade with Judah for wheat 
ze. xxvii. 17, for it was a fruitful land, but now it eats up the inhabitants, and 
they are glad to make court to the Egyptians and Assyrians. 2nd. Others of 
them ventured their lives for it; ver. 9, ‘“° We got our bread with the peril of our 
lives.” When being straitened by the siege, and all provisions cut off, they 
either sallied or stole out of the city to fetch in some supply, they were in 
danger of falling into the hands of the besiegers, and being put to the sword; 
the sword of the wilderness it is called, or of the plain, for so the word signifies, 
the besiegers lying dispersed every where in the plains that were about the city. 
Let us take occasion from hence to bless God for the plenty we enjoy, that we 
get our bread so easily, scarce with the sweat of our face, much less with the 
peril of our lives; and for the peace we enjoy, that we can go out and enjoy, 
not only the necessary products, but the pleasures of the country, without any 
fear of the sword of the wilderness. f 

4. They are brought into slavery who were a free people, and not only their 
own masters, but masters of all about them, and this is, as much as any thing, 
their reproach; ver. 5, “ Our necks are under” the grievous and intolerable 
yoke of “persecution,” the iron yoke which Jeremiah foretold should be aid 
upon them, Jer. xxvili. 14; we are used like beasts in the yoke that wholly 
serve their owners, and are at the command of their drivers, That which 
aggravated the servitude was, Ist. That their labours were incessant, like 
those of Israel in Egypt, that were daily tasked, nay, overtasked; “ We labour 
and have no rest,” neither leave nor leisure to rest. The oxen in the yoke are 
unyoked at night and have rest, so they have by a particular provision on the 
sabbath day; but the poor captives in Babylon that were compelled to work 
for their living laboured and had no rest, no nights, no sabbath rest; they 
were quite tired out with continual toil. 2nd. ‘That their masters were insuf- 
ferable; ver. 8, “Servants have ruled over us,” and nothing more vexatious 
than a servant when he reigneth, Pr. xxx. 22. They were not only the great 
men of the Chaldeans that commanded them, but even the meanest of their 
servants abused them at pleasure, and insulted over them; and they must be 
at their beck too. The curse of Canaan is now become the doom of Judah, a 
servant of servants shall he be. They would not be ruled by their God, and by 
his servants the prophets, whose rule was gentle and gracious, and therefore 
justly are they ruled with rigour by their enemies and their servants. 3rd. 
What they saw no probable way for the redress of their grievances. “There is 
none that doth deliver us out of their hand,” not only none to rescue us out of 
our captivity, but none to check and restrain the insoleuce of the servants that 
abuse us and trample upon us, which one would think their masters should 
have done, because it was an usurpation of their authority; but it should seem 
they connived at it, and encouraged it; and, as if they were not worthy of the 
correction of gentlemen, they are turned over to the footmen to be kicked. 
Well might they pray, Lord, “ consider, and behold our reproach.” . 

5. They that used to be feasted are now famished; ver. 10,“ Our skin was 
black like an oven,” dried and parched too, “ because of the terrible famine ;” 
the ‘storms of famine, so the word is; for though famine comes gradually 
upon a people, yet it comes violently, and bears down all before it, aud there 
is no resisting it. And this also is their disgrace; hence we read of the reproach 
of famine, which in captivity they received among the heathen, #ze. xxvi. 30. 

6. All sorts of people, even they whose persons and characters were most 
inviolable, were abused and dishonoured. ist. The women were ravished, 
even the women in Zion, that holy mountain, ver. 11. The committing of such 
abominable wickedness there is very sadly and justly complained of. 2nd. 
The great men were not only put to death, but put to ignominious deaths. 
“Princes were hanged,” as if they had been slaves, “by the hands” of the 
Chaldeans, ver. 12; they took a pride in doing this barbarous execution with 
their own hands. ‘Some think the dead bodies of the princes, after they were 
slain with the sword, were hung up, as the bodies of Saul’s sons, in disgrace 
to them, and as it were to expiate the nation’s guilt. 3rd. No respect was 
shewed to magistrates and those in authority. “The faces of elders,” elders 
in age, elders in office, “ were not honoured.” This will be particularly remem- 
bered against the Chaldeans another day; Jsa. xlvii. 6, “ Upon the ancient hast 
thou very heavily laid thy yoke.” 4th. The tenderness of youth was no more 
considered than the gravity of old age; ver. 13, they “took the young men to 
grind” at the handmills, nay perhaps at the horsemills. ‘The young men have 
carried the grist,’ so some; have ‘carried the mill, or millstones,’ so others; 
they loaded them as if they had been beasts of burthen, and so broke their 
backs when they were young, and made the rest of their lives the more mise- 
rable. Nay, they made the little children carry their wood home for fuel, and 
laid such burthens upon them that they fell down under them. So very 
‘mhuman were these cruel taskmasters. ey a 

7. An end was put to all their gladness, and their joy quite extinguished; 
ver. 14, “The young men,” that used to be disposed to mirth, have “ cease: 
from their music,” have hung their harps upon the willow-trees. It doth 
indeed well become old men to cease from their music, it is time to lay it by 
with a gracious contempt, when “all the daughters of music are brought 
low;” but it speaks some great calamity upon a people when their young men 
are made to cease from it. It was so with the body of the people; ver. 15, 
“The joy of their heart was ceased;” they never knew what joy was since the 
enemy came upon them like a flood, for ever since deep has called unto deep, 
and one wave has flowed in upon the neck of another, so that we are quite 
overwhelmed, “ our dance is turned into mourning ;” instead of leaping for joy 
as formerly, we sink and lie down in sorrow. ‘This may refer especially to the 
joy of their solemn feasts, and the dancing used in them, Jud. xxi, 21, which 
was not only modest but sacred dancing; this was turned into mourning, which 
was doubled on their festival days, in remembrance of their former pleasant 
things. 

8. An end was put to all their glory. Ist. The public administration of 
justice was their glory, but that was gone; “ The elders have ceased from the 
gate.” ver. 14. The course of justice, which used to run down like a river, is 
now stopped; the courts of justice that used to be kept with somuch solemnity 
are put down, for the judges are slain or carried captives. 2nd. The royal 
dignity was their glory, but that also was gone; “ The crown is fallen from our 
head.” Not only the king himself fallen into disgrace, but the crown; he 
has no successor; the regalia are all lost. Note, Earthly crowns are fading, 
falling things; but, blessed be God, there is a crown of glory that fades not 
away, that never falls, a kingdom that cannot be moved. Upon this complaint, 
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17 For this our heart is faint; 

For these ¢hings our eyes are dim. 

Because of the mountain of Zion, which is desolate, 
The foxes walk upon it. 

Thou, O Lorp, remainest for ever ; 
Thy throne from generation to generation 
Wherefore dost thou forget us for ever, 

And forsake us so long time ? 

‘Turn thou us unto thee, O Lorp, 

And we shall be turned ; renew our days as of oJ4. 
But thou hast utterly rejected us ; 

Thou art very wroth against us. 


Here, First. The people of God express the deep concern they had for the 
ruins of the temple more than for any other of their ealamities; the interests 
of God’s house lay nearer their hearts than those of their own; ver. 17, 18, 
“For this our heart is faint,” and sinks under the load of its own heaviness 
“for these things our eyes are dim,” and our sight is gone, as is usual in a 
deliquium, or fainting fit, It is “because of the mountain of Zion, which is 
desolate,” the mountuins, and the temple built upon that mountain. For other 
desolations our hearts grieve, and our eyes weep, but for this our hearts faint, 
and our eyes are dim. Note, Nothing lies so Cone upon the spirits of good 
people as that which threatens the ruin of religion, or weakens the interest of 
that; and it is a comfort if we can appeal to God that that afflicts us more 
than any temporal affliction to ourselves. The people had polluted the moun- 
tain of Zion with their sins, and therefore God has justly made it desolate to 
that degree that the foxes walk upon it as freely and commonly as they do in 
the woods. It is sad indeed when the mountain of Zion is become a portion 
for foxes, Ps. 1xiii. 10; but sin had first made it so, Hze. xiii. 4. 

Secondly. They comfort themselves with the doctrine of God’s eternity, and 
the perpetuity of his government; ver. 19, But “thou, O Lord, remainest for 
ever.” This they are taught to do by that Psalm which is entitled, “A prayer 
of the afflicted,” Ps. cii. 27, 28. When all our creature comforts are removed 
from us, and our hearts tail us, we may then encourage ourselves with the 
belief, 1. Of God’s eternity; ‘Thou remainest for ever.” What shakes the 
world gives no disturbance to him that made it; whatever revolutions there 
are on earth there is no change in the eternal mind; God is still the same, and 
remains for ever infinitely wise and holy, just and good; “with him there is 
no variableness nor shadow of turning.” 2. Of the never failing continuance 
of his dominion; “ Thy throne is from generation to generation.” The throne 
of glory, the throne of grace, and the throne of government, are all unchange- 
able, immovable, and this is matter of comfort to us when “ the crown is fallen 
from our heads.” When the thrones of princes, that should be our protectors. 
are brought to the dust, and buried in it, God’s throne continues still; he still 
rules the world, and rules it for the good of his church. The Lord reigns, 
reigns for ever, even thy God, O Zion. e 

Thirdly. They humbly expostulate with God concerning the low eondition 
they were now in, and the frowns of Heaven they were now under; ver. 20. 
sd  herardea dost thou forget us for ever,” as if we were quite cast out o 
mind? ‘* Wherefore dost aeea forsake us so long time,” as if we were quite 
deprived of the tokens of thy presence? Wherefore dost thou defer our 
deliverance, as if thou hadst utterly abandoned us? Thou art the same, and 
though the throne of thy sanctuary is demolished thy throne in heaven is 
unshaken. But wilt thou not be the same to us? Not as if they thought God 
had forgotten and forsaken them, much less feared his forgetting and forsaking 
them for ever; but thus they express the value they had for his favour and 
presence which they thought it long that they were deprived of the evidence 
aud comfort of. The last verse may be read as such an expostulation, and so 
the margin reads it, ‘ For wilt thou utterly reject us? wilt thou be perpetually 
wroth with us?’ Not only not smile upon us, and remember us in merey, but 
frown upon us, and lay us under the tokens of thy wrath; not only not draw 
nigh to us, but cast us out of thy presence, and forbid us to draw nigh to thee, 
How will this be reconciled with thy goodness and faithfulness, and the sta- 
bility of thy covenant? We read it, “ But thou hast rejected us;” that is, thou 
hast given us cause to fear that thou hast. Lord, how long shall we be in this 
temptation? Note, ‘Though we may not quarrel with God, yet we may plead 
with him; and though we may not conclude that he has cast us off, yet we may 
with the prophet, Jer. xii. 1, humbly reason with him concerning his judg- 
ments, especially the continuance of the desolations of his sanctuary. 

Fourthly. They earnestly pray to God for mercy and grace; Lord, do not 
reject us for ever, but “Turn thou us unto thee, renew our days,” ver. 21. 
These words, though they be not put last, yet the rabbins, because they 
would not have the book to conelude with those melancholy words, ver. 22, 
repeat this prayer again, that the sun may not set under a cloud, and so make 
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these the last words both in writing and reading this chapter. They here 
pray, 1. For leh te els to prea and qualify them for mercy; “Turn 
plai 


us to thee, O Lord.” They had complained that God had forsaken and for- 
gotten them, and then their prayer is not ‘Turn thou to us,’ but “ T'urn us to 
thee; ” which implies an acknowledgment that the cause of the distance was 
in themselves. God never leaves any till they first leave him, nor stands afar 
off from them any longer than while they stand afar off from him; if, therefore, 
he turn them to him, in a way of duty, no doubt but he would presently 
return to them in a way of mercy. This agrees with that repeated prayer, 
Ps. \xxx. 3,7, 19, “Turn us again, and then cause thy face to shine. “urn 
us from our idols to thyself by a sincere repentance and reformation, “and 
then we shall be turned.” This implies a farther acknowledgment of their 
own weakness and inability to turn themselves. There is in our nature a bent 
to backslide from God, but no disposition to return to him till his grace works 
in us both to will and to do. So necessary is that grace that we may truly 
say,‘ Turn us, or we shall not be turned,’ but shall wander endlessly; and so 
powerful and effectual is that grace that we may as truly say, ‘Turn us and 
we shall be turned,” for it is a day of power, almighty power, in which God’s 
people are made a willing people, Ps. ex. 3. 2. For restoring mercy. “Turn 
us to thee,” and then “renew our days as of old;” that is, put us into the same 


but with reference to all the foregoing complaints, they make that penitent 
acknowledgment, “ Woe unto us that we have sinned.” Alas for us, our cause 
is very deplorable, and it is all long of ourselves; we are undone, and, which 
aggravates the matter, we are undone by our own hands. God is righteous, 
for we have sinned. ote, All our woes are owing to our own sin and foliy. 
If “the crown of our head be fallen,” for so the words run, if we lose our 
excellency, and become mean, we may thank ourselves; we have by our own 
iniquity profaned our crown and laid our honour in the dust. 


Hegel 3 state that our ancestors were in long ago, and that they continued long 
in; let it be with us as it was at the first, and at the beginning, Jsa. i. 26. Note, 
If God by his grace renew our hearts, he will by his favour renew our days, 
so that we shall renew our on as the eagle, Ps. ciii.5. They that repent, 
and do their first works, shall rejoice, and recover their first comforts. God's 
mercies to his people have been ever of old, Ps. xxv. 6; and therefore they may 
hope, even then when he seems to have forsaken and forgutten them, that the 
inerey which was trom everlasting will be to everlasting. 
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’ means the Edomite nation. If | 


The expression, “daughter of Edom,’ 
the land of Uz here is the same as that of Job, it decides the question 
as to the region where the patriarch dwelt. The language of verse 21 
is ironical : “ You may rejoice over our fall, but you will through your 
own stupidity expose yourself to the enemy; and while Zion shall be 
restored, your bondage shall be perpetual, and your fall final.” 

v. 4. That water and fire-wood should be paid for was a novel 
thung, though it might be common to pay for their conveyance. 
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v. 6. The Jews had been compelled to give pledges of fidelity to 
the Egyptians, as well as to the Assyrians. Such as escaped to Egypt 
obtained permission to remain only on condition of allegiance to the 
Pharaohs. As for the rest, whether they remained in Palestine or 
were removed to Assyria, they were bound to render obedience to their 
conquerors. The nation had lost its independence. > ; 

v. 8. This is literally true, because the Jews were subject to the 
domination of the servants or slaves of the Assyrian king. dine 
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Tuts poem affords the most elegant variety of affecting images that ever pro- 
bably were collected into so small a compass. ‘Ihe scenes of affliction, the 
circumstances of distress, are painted with such beautiful conMination, that 
we contemplate everywhere the most affecting picture of desolation and 
misery. The prophet reiterates his complaints in the most pathetic style; 
and aggravates his sorrow with a boldness and force of description that cor- 
respond with the magnitude and religious importance of the calamities dis- 
played to view. In the instructive strains of an inspired writer he reminds his 
countrymen of the grievous rebellions which had provoked the Lord to “abhor 
his sanctuary;” confesses that “it was of God’s mercies that they were not 
utterly consumed;” and points out the sources of evil in the iniquities of their 
false prophets and priests. He then, with indignant irony, threatens Edom 
with destruction for rejoicing over the miseries of Judzea; opens a consolatory 
prospect to Zion; and concludes with an affecting address to God, to consider 
the reproach of his people, and to renew their pros erity.— Gray's Key. 
Never was there a more rich and elegant variety of beautiful images and 
adjuncts arranged within so small a compass, nor more elegantly chosen and 
applied.—Bp. Lowth. 


Cuar. 1.—1. How doth the city sit solitary! There are extant numerous 
medals of Judgwa vanquished, struck by order of the Roman general Titus, 
(who was afterwards emperor,) in order to commemuvrate the conquest of 
Juda, and the subversion of the Jewish state and polity. On the repre- 
sentation of the reverse of one of these, (preserved in the cabinet of the 
British Museum,) the conquered country appears as a desolate female sitting 
under a tree; on another, as having her arms chained. They afford an extra- 
ordinary fulfilment of Isaiah’s prediction, delivered at least eight hundred 
years before, “She being desolate shall str upon the ground,” Jsa. iii. 26; as 
well as a striking illustration of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. “ How doth 
the city stv solitary that was full of people! how is she become as a widow ! 
she that was great among the nations, and princess among the provinces, how 
is she become tributary !”—Horne’s Introduction, vol. i. 199. See representa- 
tion of these medals in Lu. xix. _See also Supplementary Note on Dew. xxviii. 
6. All her beauty is departed. No “streets of palaces, and walks of state;” 
no high raised order of triumph; no fountains to cool the air, or porticoes; 
not a single vestige meets the traveller to announce its former military great- 
ness, or commercial opulence; but in the place of these he finds himself en- 
compassed by walls of rude masonry, the dull uniformity of which is only 
broken by the occasional protrusion of a small grated window; all the streets 
ure wretchedness, and the homes of the Jews more especially are as dung- 
hills.—Horne’s Introduction, vol. iii. 29. The beauty of its situation is all that 
we can hope to discern, and that beauty of situation—in the eminence and 
slopes of the platform on which it stands, and in its natural defences on two 
of its sides—still remains.—Lands of the Bible, vol. i. 402. 


Cnap. I1.—1. How hath the Lord covered the daughter of Zion with a ctoud in 
his anger. We then ascended to the wall of the city, and, entering by the Zion 
gate, once more passed through the Jewish quarters, and looked upon the 
miseries of Israel in the city where David dwelt. They are by far the most 
miserable and squalid of all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and, if we could have 
looked upon their precious souls, their temporal misery would have appeared 
but a faint emblem of the spiritual death that reigns within. ‘Ah sinful 
nation! a Peple laden with iniquity! The whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint,” Jsa.i.4. May we never lose the feelings of intense compassion 
toward Israel which these few days spent in Jerusalem awakened; and never 
rest till all the faithful of the church of our fathers have the same flame 
kindled in their hearts! 9. Her gates are sunk into the ground. In seeking a 
solid foundation, (for the site of a proposed Hebrew church,) the builders had 
already dug down about forty feet, and had not yet come to the rock. They 
laid bare heap after heap of rubbish and ancient stones. It is a remarkable 
fact, which cannot but strike the traveller, that not only on mount Zion but in 
many parts of the city, the modern town is really built on the rubbish of the 
old, The heaps of ancient Jerusalem are still remaining; indurated masses of 
stones and rubbish forty and fifty feet deep in many places. Truly the prophets 
spoke with a Divine accuracy when they said, “ Jerusalem shall become heaps,” 

ic. ili. 12; “1 will make Jerusalem heaps,” Jer. ix.11. The fact that these 
heaps of ruins are of so great depth suggested to us a literal interpretation of 
the words of Jeremiah, “ Her gates are sunk into the ground,” ch. ii. 9. The 
ancient gates mentioned by Nehemiah, Neh. iii., are no longer to be found, and 
it is quite possible that several of them may be literally buried below the feet 
of the inquiring traveller—Bonar & M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. It is added in a 
note: They have since reached the old foundations, (/sa. lviii. 12,) after diggin 
fifty feet. See Mr. Nicolayson’s letter in the Jewish Intelligencer for Apri 
1840. It is a striking fact that the foundations of Jerusalem should be thus hid 
in the ground, when you contrast it with the case of Samaria, of which it was 
foretuid. “T will discover the foundations thereof,’ Mic. i. 6. Here is the 
accurate minuteness and distinguishing definiteness of the God of truth, who 
can point his finger to one spot and say, “ It shall be thus with thee;” and turn 
to another spot and say in equal sovereignty, “It shall be otherwise with thee.” 
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v. 11—15, All ages, ranks, and conditions were involved by the 
general disasters. The foundations of law and order were uprooted, 
and the relations of society inverted. Cruelty and oppression were 
prevalent. It bas been said that hanging men up by the hand was not 
a form of punishment adopted by the ancients, but this is not 
certainly correct, Roberts says that hanging up refractory children 
and slaves is a common mode of punishmentin the East. The culprit 
is tied by the hands, and so hoisted up, and kept till forgiveness is 
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Cnap. Il1.—). J am the man that hath seen affliction. It is worthy to be 
observed that Jeremiah, in endeavouring to promote resignation in his country= 
men, represents his own deportment under afflictions in terms which have a 
prophetic cast; so strikingly are they descriptive of the patience and conduct 
of our Saviour under his sufferings. ‘The prophet, indeed. in the meek endur- 
ance of unmerited persecution was an illustrious type of Christ.— Gray's Key. 
56. hide not thine ear at my breathing. Our own troubles, and those of the 
church and world around us, continually suggest causes of sorrow; and where- 
ever we look ‘our eyes may affect our hearts,’ and cause our tears to flow 
afresh. Yet we may still hope and rejoice in the Lord; no dark dungeon or 
deep pit can exclude us from his throne of grace. If we cannot speak, he will 


hear our breathings and our sighs. He will draw near to encourage, to defend, 
and to plead the cause of his afflicted servants, and to redeem their souls. But 
what are all our sorrows compared with those of the Redeemer? ‘ He, indeed, 
‘was the man who saw affliction, by the rod of the Lord’s wrath against our 
sins, and exclaimed, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ He gave 
his cheek to the smiters, and was filled with reproach;’ he was eut off, and laid 
in the grave, and the stone covered him; yet his prayer was answered, his 
cause was pleaded, he rose triumphant, a his enemies have, many of them, 
perubes miserably from ‘under the heavens of the Lord.’ ‘Thus he will deliver 

is people out of every trouble, and revive his church from every overwhelming 
persecution; thus will he raise our bodies from the grave, and save us with an 
everlasting salvation; whilst all his enemies will perish with an “ everlasting 
destruction from his presence.”—TZ’. Scott. 


Cuap. 1V.—12. The hings of the earth—would not have believed that the 
adversary—should have entered into the gates of Jerusulem. Observing from 
the mount of Olives the various undulations and slopes of ground, it is not 
difficult to conceive that when mount Zion, Acra, pen mount Moriah consti- 
tuted the bulk of the city, with a deepand steep valley surrounding the 
greater part of it, it must have been considered, by the people of that age, as 
nearly impregnable. These words were said nearly two thousand five hundred 
years ago. And when, six hundred and fifty years after, Titus besieged and 
took this devoted city, he exclaimed, on viewing the vast strength of the place, 
“Tt was no other than God who ejected the Jews out of these fortifications; 
for what could the hands of men or any machines do towards overthrowing 
these towns? ”—Jowett’s Christian Researches. 


Cuap. V.—5. Our necks are under persecution. ‘In Media, on the perpen- 
dicular surface of a smooth mountain, on the road between Babylon and 
Hamadan, which is supposed to be the same as Ecbatana, the ancient capital of 
Media, there appears a remarkable sculpture, a copy of which, after Sir R. 
Ker Porter, is given below. Having visited the spot a few years since, we can 
vouch,’ continues Dr. Kitto, (Pictorial Bible, 2 Kin. xvii.,) ‘for the minute accu- 
racy with which the sculpture is represented ;’ the principal figure in which, 
distinguished as a king by his regal dress and colossal stature, Sir Robert cone 
eeives to be Shalmaneser, attended by the generals of his Assyrian and Median 
forces; and the captives to be representations of the ten tribes, subdued and 
removed into this very country by himself and his father. ‘Those who hesitate 
to accept this very beautiful sculpture as an illustration of that history will 
nevertheless value it as a most authentic representation of the mode free 
quently alluded to in the Scriptures, in which captive enemies were wont 
to be presented to, and treated by, the ancient Oriental conquerors.’ 12. 
yp ese ee by the hand. Suspending by the hand is a punishment very com- 
mon in the East, especially for slaves and refractory children.— Roberts's 
Oriental Illustrations. Though we have cause to mourn, over the low 
estate of the church, yet the true Zion, to which believers are come, can- 
not be desolated, but remaineth for ever. Nor can our relation, as adopted 
into God’s family, be abrogated, nor the freeness of our salvation disannulled, 
nor our joy and glorying in Christ be made void. Tribulations may cause 
our hearts to be faint, and our eyes dim, but our way to the mercy-seat of 
our reconciled God is open. We may beseech him not to forsake or forget 
us, and that he would turn and renew us more and more by his grace, that 
our hopes may revive, and our consolations abound, as in the days of old, 
Let us, in all our troubles, put our whole trust and confidence in his mercy; 
let us confess our sins, and pour out our hearts before him. Let us watch 
against repinings and despondency, whatever we suffer, or witness of the 
troubles of our brethren; for we surely know that it shall be well in the end 
with all that trust in, fear, love, and serve the Lord. Are not, as in Jere- 
miah’s days, the Lord’s judgments in the earth? And may we not trace the 
cause of the Lord’s jealousy for his Zion? Did Christ purchase the church 
with his blood, and can he be indifferent to its best interests? Let Zion then 
be remembered by us in our warmest prayers, and her welfare be preferred 
above our chief joy. O that every heart’s affection was on the stretch, under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost, to plead with our God for Zion! Spare, 


Lord, spare thy people, and give not thine heritage to reproach, that the 
heathen should rule over them.—R. 7’. Society's Bible. 


granted. Expositors who object to this explanation understand the 
words to mean that princes were hanged by the hands of their 
oppressors. For young men to grind at the mill, as in verse 13, was to 
be degraded, because it was usually the work of female servants. 
The employment of boys in carrying wood may not have been 
uncommon, but here the carriers of wood are over-burdened. The 
gate where the elders used to meet for counsel and judgment was 
deserted, and the mirth in which youth indulged was passed away, 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Wuen we entered upon the writings of the prophets which speak of “the things that should be hereafter,” methought we had the same call given us that 
St. John had, Rev. iv. 1, to “ Come up hither ;” but when we enter upon the prophecy of this book methinks we are called to “come up higher.” As we go 
forward in time (for Ezekiel prophesied in the captivity, as Jeremiah prophesied just before it) so we soar upward in discoveries yet more sublime of the Divjne 
glory. These waters of the sanctuary still grow deeper, so far from being fordable, that in some places they are scarce fathomable; yet, as deep as they are, out of 
them flow streams which “make glad the city of our God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High.” As to this prophecy now before us, we may inquire, 

L. Concerning the penman of it. It was Ezekiel: his name signifies, ‘the strength of God;’ or, ‘one girt or strengthened of God.’ He girded up the loins of 
his mind to the service, and God put strength into him. Whom God calls to any service, he will himself enable for it; if he gives commission, he will give power 
to execute it. Ezekiel’s name was answered when God said, (and no doubt he said it,) “I have made thy face strong against their faces."—The learned Selden 

nhis book De Diis Syris, saith, it was the opinion of some of the ancients, that the prophet Ezekiel was the same with that Nazaratus Assyrius whom Pythagoras, 

ss himself relates, had for his tutor for some time, and whose lectures he attended; and it is agreed that they lived much about the same time. And we have 
reason to think, that many of the Greek philosophers were acquainted with the sacred writings, and borrowed some of the best of their notions from them. If 
we may credit the tradition of the Jews, he was put to death by the captives in Babylon, for his faithfulness and boldness in reproving them; that they dragged 
him upon the stones till his brains were dashed out. An Arabic historian saith, he was put to death, and was buried in the sepulchre of Shem, the son of 
Noah: so Hottinger relates, Thesaur. Philol. lib. ii. cap. 1. 

IL. Concerning the date of it; the place whence it is dated, and the time when. The scene is laid in Babylon, when it was a house of bondage to the Israel of 
God; there the prophecies of this book were preached, there they were written, when the prophet himself and the people to whom he prophesied were captives 
there. Ezekiel and Daniel are the only writing prophets of the Old Testament, that lived and prophesied any where but in the land of Israel, except we 
add Jonah, who was sent to Nineveh to prophesy. Ezekiel prophesied in the beginning of the captivity, Daniel in the latter end of it. It was an indication of 
God’s good will to them, and his gracious designs concerning them in their affliction, that he raised up prophets among them, both to convince them, when in the 
beginning of their troubles they were secure and unhumbled, which was Ezekiel’s business, and to comfort them, when in the latter end of their troubles they 
were dejected and discouraged. If the Lord had been pleased to kill them, he would not have used such apt and proper means to cure them. 

111. Concerning the matter and scope of it. 1. There is much in it that is very mysterious, dark, and hard to be understood, especially in the beginning and 
latter end of it; which, therefore, the Jewish rabbins forbade the reading of to their young men till they came to be thirty years of age, lest, by the difficulties 
they met with there, they should be prejudiced against the Scriptures. But if we read these difficult parts of Scripture with humility and revereice, and search 
them diligently, though we may not be able to untie all the knots we meet with, no more than we can solve al] the phenomena in the book of nature, yet we may 
from them, as from the book of nature, gather a great deal for the confirming of our faith, and the encouraging of our hope in the God we worship. 2. Though 
the visions here be intricate, such as an elephant may swim in, yet the sermons are most plain, such as a lamb may wade in; and the chief design of them is, to 
shew God’s people their transgressions, that in their captivity they may be repenting, and not repining. It should seem he was constantly attended; for we read 
of their sitting before him, as God’s people sat, to hear his words, ch, xxxiii. 31, and that he was occasionally consulted; for we read of the elders of Israel that 
eame to inquire of the Lord by him, ch. xiv. 1—3. And as it was of great use to the oppressed captives themselves to have a prophet with them, so it was 
a testimony to their holy religion against their oppressors, that ridiculed itand them, 3. Though the reproofs here, and the threatenings, be very sharp and bold, 
yet towards the close of the book very comfortable assurances are given of great mercy God had in store for them; and there, at length, we shall meet with 
something that has reference to gospel times, and which was to have its accomplishment in the kingdom of the Messiah, of whom, indeed, this Prophet speaks 
less than almost any of the prophets. But by opening the terrors of the Lord he prepares Christ’s way. By the law is the knowledge of sin, and so it becomes 
our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. The visions, which were the Prophet’s credentials, we have ch. i—iii.; the reproofs and threatenings, ch. iv.—xxiv. 
Betwixt which and the comforts we have in the latter part of the book, we have messages sent to the nations that bordered upon the land of Israel, whose 
destruction is foretold, ch. xxv.—xxxv., to make way for the restoration of God’s Israel, and the re-establishment of their city and temple, which are foretold, 
ch. xxxvi.—xlviii. And those who would apply the comforts to themselves must apply the convictions to themselves. 


A.M. 3409. B.C. 595. 
CHAPTER I. the fifth year of king Jehoiachin’s captivity, 3 The 


In this chapter we have, I. The common circumstances of tht prophecy now to be deli- 


vered: the time when it was delivered, ver. 1; the place where, ver. 2; and the person word of the Lorp came expressly unto Ezekiel the 


by whom, ver. 3. 11. The uncommon introduction to it by a vision of the glory of 


God; 1. In his attendance and retinue in the upper world, where his throne is sur- priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans 
rounded with angels, here called living creatures, ver. 4—14; 2. In his providences . ‘ 
concerning the lower world, represented by the wheels, and their motions, pes 15—26; by the river Chebar 3 and the hand of the Lorp was 
3. In the face of Jesus Christ sitting upon the throne, ver. 26—28. And the more we . 
are acquainted, and the more intimately we converse with the glory of God in these there upon him. 
three branches of it, the more commanding influence will Divine revelation have upon te , . 5 y : 
us, and the more ready shall we be to submit to it, which is the thing aimed at in pre- The circumstances of the vision which Ezekiel saw, and in which he received 
facing the prophecies of this book with these visions. When such a God of glory speaks, |} his commission and instructions, are here very particularly set down, that the 
it concerns us to hear with attention and reverence; it is at our peril if we do not. narrative may appear to be authentic, and not romantic. It may be of use to 
: Ow j 4 keep an seconné ba and where ies has been peered to beg ae jime’e Pea 
. our souls in a peculiar manner, that the return of the day, and our return to the 
A it came to pass in the place of the altar, (Gen. xiii. 4,) may receive the pleasing, grateful remembrance 
thirtieth year, in the fourth }| of God’s favour to us. Remember, O my soul, and never forget what commn- 
' 


h F tl ff | d f nesta Pies Hots — didst receive at such a time, at sucha place. Tell 
others what God did for thee. 

en AD > Ms Bb de First. The time when Ezekiel had this vision is here recorded. It was “in 

the month as I was among the thirtieth year,” ver. 1. Some make it the thirtieth year of the prophet’s 

ie 7 ; age. Being a priest, he was at that age to enter upon the full execution of the 

) the captives by tne river ot priestly office; but being debarred from that, by the iniquity and calamity of the 

Chebar, that the heavens 
\9 were opened, and I saw vi- 


times, now they had neither temple nor altar, God at that age called him to the 
dignity of a prophet. Others make it to be the thirtieth year from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, from which 
the Chaldeans be an anew computation of times, as they had done from Nabo- 
nassar, one hundred and twenty-three years betore. Nabopolassar reigned 
eighty-nine years, and this was the eleventh of his son, which makes the thirty ; 
and it was proper enough for Ezekiel, when he was in Babylon, to use the 
computation they there used; as we in foreign countries date by the new style. 


sions of God. 2 In the fifth 
day of the month, which was 


Tille. Dr. Davidson makes of this book three divisions, viz., from || Euphrates itself is meant, because Chebar means “great,” and wa 
chap. i. to xxiv.; from chap. xxv. to xxxii.; and from chap. xxxiii. to || may translate the words “the great river.” The dogmatic identifica- 
xlviii. Others, with Bleek, make four divisions, viz., chaps. i. to xxiv. ; || tion of the Chebar with the Habor of 2 Kings and 1 Chronicles is to 
chaps. xxv. to xxxii.; chaps. xxxiii. to xxxix.; and chaps. xl. to xlviii. || be avoided, as the Hebrew names are different. Nor is it “ universally 
Jones has eight principal divisions, and sundry sub-divisions. We || agreed” that the Chebar is the river now called the Khabour. High 
think Bleek’s arrangement as good as any. recent authorities favour the opinion that the mver of Chebar was the 

i. 1. The common opinion is that the river Chebar is the Khabour, || royal canal, or Nahr Malcha, constructed by Nebuchadnezzar. As the 
which joins the Euphrates at Circesium; but some suppose the || place is disputed. so is the time, for while by some the thirtieth year 
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And he afterwards useth the melancholy computation of his own country; 
observe, ver. 2, that it was the fifth year of Jehoinchin’s captivity. But the 
Chaldee paraphrase fixes upon another era, and saith, this was ‘the thirtieth 
year after Hilkiah the priest found the book of the law in the house of the 
sanctuary, at midnight, after the setting of the moon, in the days of Josiah the 
king. And it is true that this was just thirty years from thence; and that was 
aD event so remarkable, as it put the Jewish state upon a new trial, that it was 
vroper enough to date from it; and perhaps therefore the prophet speaks indefi- 
vitely of thirty years, as having an eye both to that event and to ihe Chaldean 
computation, Thich were coincident. It was in th? fourth month, answering 
to our June, and in the fifth day of the month, that Ezekiel had this vision, 
ver. 2. It is probable it was on the sabbath day; because we read, ch. iii. 19, 
that “at the end of seven days,” which we may well suppose to be the next 
sabbath, the word of the Lord came to him again. Thus John “was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day,” when he saw the visions of the Almighty, Rev. i. 10. 
God would hereby put an honour upon his sabbaths, then when “the enemies 
mocked at them,” Zam.i. 7; and would thus encourage his people to keep up 
their attendance on the ministry of his prophets every sabbath day, by the 
extraordinary manifestations of himself on some sabbath days. 

prcendly. The melancholy circumstances he was in when God honoured him, 
and thereby favoured his people with his vision. He was “in the land of the 
Chaldeans, among the captives, by the river of Chebar, and it was in the fifth 
year of king Jehoiachin’s captivity.” Observe, 

1. The people of God were now, some of them, “ captives in the land of the 
Chaldeans.” The body of the Jewish nation yet remained in their own land, 
but these were the firstfruits of the captivity, and they were some of the best; 
for in Jeremiah’s vision these were the good figs whom God had sent into the 
land of the Chaldeans for their good, Jer. xxiv. 5; and that it might be for their 
good, God raised up a prophet among them, to teach them out of the law then 
when he chastened them, Ps, xciy. 12, Note, It is a great mercy to have the 
word of God brought us, and a great duty to attend to it diligently when we 
are in affliction. The word of instruction, and the rod of correction, may be of 
great service to us in concert and concurrence with each other; the word to 
explain the rod, and the rod to enforce the word; both together give wisdom. 
It is happy for a man when he is sick, and in pa: to have “‘a messenger with 
him, an interpreter, 0.2 smong a thousand,” if he had but his ear open to dis- 
cipline, Job xxxiii. 23. One of the quarrels God had with the Jews when he 
seit them into captivity was, for mocking his messengers, and misusing his 
vrophets; and yet, when they were suffering for this sin, he favoured them 
with this forfeited mercy. It were ill with us if God did not sometimes gra- 
ciously thrust upon us those means of grace and salvation which we have 
foolishly thrust from us. In their captivity they wanted ordinary helps for 
their souls, and therefore God raised them up these extraordinary ones. For 
God's children, if they be baulked in their education one way, shall have it made 
up another way. But observe, “It was in the fifth year of the captivity ” that 
Ezekiel was raised up among them, and not before; so long God left them 
without any prophet, till they began to lament after the Lord, and to complain, 
that they saw not their signs, and there was none to tell them how long, 
Ps. \xxiv. 9, and then they would know how to value a prophet, and God’s dis- 
coveries of himself to them by him, would be the more acceptable and com- 
fortable. The Jews that remained in their own land had Jeremiah with them, 
those that were gone into captivity had Ezekiel with them; for, wherever the 
children of God are scattered abroad, he will find out tutors for them. 

2. The prophet was himself among the captives, those of them that were 
posted by the river Chebar; for it “was by the rivers of Babylon” that they 
sat down, and on the willow-trees, by the river side, they hung their harps, 
Ps. exxxvii. 2. The planters in America keep along by the sides of the rivers, 
and perhaps those captives were employed by their masters in improving some 
parts of the country, by the river sides, that were uncultivated, the natives 
»eing generally employed in war; or they employed them in manufactures, and 
therefore chose to fix them by the sides of rivers, that the goods they made 
might the more easily be conveyed by water-carriage. Interpreters agree not 
what river this of Chebar was, but among the captives by that river Ezekiel was, 
and himself a captive. 

bserve here, ist. That the best men, and those that are dearest to God 
often share, not only in the common calamities of this life, but in the public and 
national judgments that are inflicted for sin. lad feel the smart who contributed 
nothing to ‘he guilt; by which it appears that the difference between good and 
bad ariseth not from the events that are concerning them, but from the temper 
and disposition of their spirits under them. And since not only righteous men 
but prophets share with the worst in present punishments, we may infer from 
thence, with the greatest assurance, that there are rewards reserved for them 
in the future state. 2nd. Words of conviction, counsel, and comfort, come best 
to those that are in affliction from their fellow-sufferers. The captives will be 
best instructed by one that is a captive among them, and experimentally knows 
their sorrows. 3rd. The spirit of prophecy was not confined to the land of 
Israel, but some of the brightest of Divine revelations were revealed “in the 
land of the Chaldeans,” which was a happy presage of the carrying of the 
church, with that Divine revelation upon which it is built, into the Gentile 


. world; and as now, so afterwards, when the gospel kingdom was to be set up, 


the dispersion of the Jews contributed to the spreading of the knowledge of 
God. 4th. Wherever we are, we may keep up our communion with God; for 
“from the remotest corners of the earth we may find a way open heavenward, — 
undique ad celos tantundem est vie. 5th. When God’s ministers are bound, yet 
the word of the Lord is not bound, 2 Tim. ii. 9. When St. Paul was a prisoner, 
i the Gospel had a free course. When St. John was banished into the isle of 

atmos, Christ visited him there. Nay, God's suffering servants have pill hy 
been treated as favourites, and their consolations have much more abounded, 
then when affliction has abounded, 2 Cor. i. 5. ; 

Thirdly. The discovery which God was pleased to make of himself to the 
prophet then when he was in these circumstances, to be by him communicated 
tu his people. He here tells us what he saw, what he heard, and what he felt. 

1. He saw visions of God, ver. 1. “No man can see God and live;” but man 
have seen visions of God, such displays of the Divine glory as have bot 
instructed and affected them. And commonly, when God first revealed him- 
self to any ee i he did it by an extraordinary vision, as to Isaiah, ch. vi. 
to Jeremiah, ch. i., to Abraham, Acts vii. 2, to settle a correspondence, an 
a satisfactory way of intercourse, so as that there needed not afterwards a 
visiun upon every revelation. Ezekiel was employed in turning the hearts of 
the people to the Lord their God, and therefore he must himself see the visions 
of God. Note, It concerns those to be well acquainted with God themselves, 
and much affected with what they know of him, whose business it is to bring 
others to the knowledge and love of him. ‘That he might see the visions of 
God, the heavens were opened; the darkness and distance which hindered his 
visions were conquered, and he was let into the light of the glories of the upper 
world as near and clear as if heaven had been opened to him. 

2. He heard the voice of God; ver. 3,“ The word of the Lord came expressiy” 
to him; and what he saw was designed to prepare him for what he was to hear. 
The expression is emphatical; Hssendo fuit verbum ei,— The word of the 


is computed from the reformation under Josiah, by others it is 
reckoned from the accession of Nabopolassar as king of Babylon; and 
by others again it is taken to mean the age of the prophet. What- 
ever thirtieth year is meant, it must agree with the fifth year of 
Jehoiachin’s captivity, mentioned in verse 2. Dr. Fairbairn favours 
the opinion that the prophet says he was thirty years of age, ora 
little over, when he commenced his prophetic work. On the other 
hand, the Rev. F. W. Farrar, in “Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” 
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Lord was as really it was to him.” There was no mistake in it; it came to him 
in the fulness of its light and power, in the evidence and demonstration of the 
Spirit ; it came close to him; nay, it came into him, took possession of him, and 
dwelt in him richly. It came expressly or accurately to him; he did himself 
clearly understand what he said, and was abundantly satisfied of the trath of it. 
The essential Word, (so we may take it,) the Word, who is, who is what he 1s, 
came to Ezekiel, to send hin on his errand. 

3. He felt the power of God opening his eyes to see the visions, opening hit 
ear to hear the voice, and opening his heart to receive both. “ ‘Ihe hand of the 
Lord was there upon him.” Note, The hand of the Lord goes along with the 
word of the Lord; and so it becomes effectual. Those only understand and 
believe the report to whom the arm of the Lord is revealed. The hand of God 
was upon him. as upon Moses, to cover him, that he should not be overcome by 
the dazzling light and lustre of the visions he saw, #2. xxxiii. 22. It was upon 
him as upon St. John, Rev. i. 17, to revive and support him, that he might bear 
up and not faint under these discoveries; that he might neither be lifted up 
nor cast down with the abundance of the revelations. God’s grace is sufficient 
for him, and in token of that his hand is upon him. 


4 And I looked, and, behold, a whirlwind came 
out of the north, a great cloud, and a fire infolding 


itself, and a brightness was about it, and out of the 
midst thereof as the colour of amber, out of the 
midst of the fire. 5 Also out of the midst thereof 
came the likeness of four living creatures. And this 
wis their appearance; they had the likeness of a 
man. 6 And every one had four faces, and every 
one had four wings. 7 And their feet were straight 
feet; and the sole of their feet was like the sole of a 
calf’s foot: and they sparkled like the colour of bur- 
nished brass. 8 And they had the hands of a man 
under their wings on their four sides; and they fou 
had their faces and their wings. 9 ‘Their wings 
were joined one to another; they turned not when 
they went; they went every one straight forward. 
10 As for the likeness of their faces, they four had 
the face of a man, and the face of a lion, on the 
right side: and they four had the face of an ox 
on the left side; they four also had the face of an 
eagle. 11 Thus were their faces: and their wings 
were stretched upward; two wings of every one were 
joined one to another, and two covered their bodies. 
12 And they went every one straight forward: 
whither the spirit was to go, they went; and the 
turned not when they went. 13 As for the likeness 
of the living creatures, their appearance was like 
burning coals of fire, and like the appearance of 
lamps: it.went up and down among the living crea- 
tures; and the fire was bright, and out of the fire 
went forth lightning. 14 And the living creatures 
ran and returned as the appearance of a flash of 
lightning. 

The visions of God, which Ezekiel here saw, were very glorious, and had 
more particulars than those which other prophets saw. The scope and inten- 
tion of these visions is, 1. To possess the proplet’s mind with very great, and 
high, and honourable thoughts of that God by whom he was commissioned, 
aud fur whom he was employed. It is the likeness of the glory of the Lord 
that he sees, ver. 28, and from hence we may infer, it is his honour to serve 
him, for he is one whom angels serve. He may serve him with safety, for he 
hath power sufficient to bear him out in his work. It is at his peril to draw 
back from his service, for he hath power to pursue him, as he did Jonah. So 
great a God as this must be served with reverence and godly fear; and with 
assurance may Ezekiel foretell what this God will do, for he is able to make 
his words good. 2. ‘To strike a terror upon the sinners that remained in Zion, 
and those that were already come to Babylon, who were secure, and bid 
defiance to the threatenings of Jerusalem’s ruin, as we have found in Jere- 
miah’s prophecy, and shall find in this, many did. Let those who said, “* We 
shall have peace, though we g> on,” know, that our God is a consuming fire, 
whom they cannot stand befcre, That this vision had a reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, seeias plain from ch. xliii. 3, where he saith, it was 
“the vision which he saw when he came to destroy the city,” that is, to pro- 
phesy the destruction of it. 3. To speak comfort to those that feared God and 
trembled at his word, and hu nbled themselves under his mighty hand. Let 
them know, that though they are captives in Babylon yet they have God nigh 
| uato them; though hey have not the —e of the sanctuary to be their 

plorious high throne, they have the God of the sanctuary. r. Lightfoot 


observes, ‘That now the church is to be planted for a long time in another 
country, the Lord shews a glory in the midst of them, as he had done at their 


says it{is now generally agreed that it was in the thirtieth year 
of the era of Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar. By 
“visions of God” we may understand divine visions, i.e, visions 
of divine things, and divinely given. Ezekiel was favoured with 
visions of symbolical representations rather than of objective 
realities. 

i. 4. With regard to the imagery introduced at this verse it may 
be observe at once that composite anima] forms were krown among 
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first constituting into a churen in the wilderness; and out of a cloud and fire, 
as he had done there, he shewed himself, and from between living creatures, 
as from between the cherubims, he gives his oracles.’ This put an honour upon 
them, by which they might value themselves when the Chaldeans insulted over 
them; and this might encourage their hcpes of deliverance in due time. 

Now, to answer these ends, we have in these verses the first part of the 
vision, which represents God as attended and served by an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, who are all his messengers, his ministers, doing his command- 
ments, aud hearkening to the voice of his word, which speaks him great, as it 
magnifies an earthly prince to have a splendid retinue, and numerous armies at 
his command, which engageth his allies to trust him, and his enemies to fear him. 

First. The introduction to this vision of the angels is very magnificent and 
awakening, ver,4. The prophet, observing the heavens to open, looked, looked 
up, as it was time, to see what discoveries God would make to him. Note 
When the heavens are opened it concerns us to have our eyes open, And 
to clear the way, “ Behold a whirlwind came out of the north,” which would 
drive away the interposing mists of this lower region. Fair weather uses to 
come out of the north, and thence the wind comes that drive away rain. 
God can bya whirlwind clear the sky and air, and produce that serenity of 
mind which is necessary to our communion with heaven. Yet this whirlwind 
was attended with a great cloud. When we think the clouds that arise from 
this earth are dispelled, and we can see beyond them, yet still there is a cloud 
which heavenly things are wrapped in, a cloud from above, so that we cannot 
order our speech concerning them by reason of darkness. Christ here de- 
scended as he ascended, in a cloud. Some by this whirlwind and cloud 
understand the Chaldean army coming out of the north against the land of 
Judah, bearing down all before them, as a tempest; and so it agrees with that 
which was signified by one of the first of Jeremiah’s visions; Jer. i. 14, Out 
of the north an evil shall break forth;” but I take it here as an introduction 
rather to the vision than to the sermons. This whirlwind came to Ezekiel 
as that to Elijah, 1 Ain. xix. 11, to prepare the way of the Lord, and to demand 
attention. He that has eyes, that has ears, let him see, let him hear. 

Secondly. The vision itself. “A great cloud” was the vehicle of this vision, 
in which it was conveyed to the prophet; for God’s pavilion in which he rests, 
his chariot in which he rides, is darkness and thick clouds, Ps. xviii. 11; civ. 3. 
Thus he holds back the face of his throne, lest its dazzling light and lustre 
should overpower us, by spreading a cloud upon it. Now, 

1. I'he cloud is accompanied with a fire, as upon mount Sinai, where God 
resided in a thick cloud; but “the sight of his glory was like devouring fire,” 
Ex. xxiv. 16,17; and his first appearance to Moses was in a flame of fire in the 
bush; “for our God is a consuming fire.” This was “a fire infolding itself,” 
a globe, or orb, or wheel of fire. God being his own cause, his own rule, and 
his own end, if he be as a fire, he is as a fire infolding itself, or as some read 
it, ‘kindled by itself” The fire of God’s glory shines forth, but it presently 
catcheth itself, for he lets us know but part of his ways. The fire of God’s 
wrath breaks forth, but presently catcheth itself; and the Divine patience 
suffers not_all his wrath to be stirred up. If, it were nota fire thus infolding 
itself, “* O Lord, who shall stand?” 

2. The fire is surrounded with a glory; “a brightness was about it,” in which 
it infolded itself, yet it made some discovery of itself. Though we cannot see 
into the fire, cannot by searching find out God to perfection, yet we see the 
brightness that is round about it, the reflection of this fire from the thick 
cloud. Moses might see God’s back parts, but not his face; we have some 
light concerning the nature of God from the brightness which encompasseth 
it, though we have not an insight into it, by reason of the cloud spread upon it. 
Nothing more easy than to determine that God is; nothing more difficult than 
to describe what he is. When God displays his wrath as fire, yet there is a 
brightness about it; for his holiness and justice appear very illustrious in the 
penned of sin and sinners. Even about the devouring fire there is a 

rightness, which glorified saints will for ever admire. 

3. Out of this fire shines the colour of amber. We are not told who or what 
it was that had this colour of amber, and therefore I take it to be the whole 
frame of the following vision, which came into Ezekiel’s view out of the midst 
of the fire and brightness, and the first thing he took notice of, before he viewed 
the particulars, was, that it was of the colour of amber. or the eye of amber, 
that is, it looked as amber doth to the eye, of a bright flaming fiery colour; the 
colour of a burning coal, so some think it should be read. The living creatures 
which he saw coming out of the midst of the fire were seraphims, “burners ;’ 
for “he maketh his angels spirits, his ministers a flaming fire.” 

4. That which comes out of the fire, of a fiery amber colour, when it comes 
to be distinctly viewed, is “the likeness of four living creatures,” not the living 
creatures themselves. Angels are spirits, and cannot be seen, but the likeness 
of them, such a hieroglyphic or representation as God saw fit to make use of, 
for the leading of the prophet, and us with him, into some acquaintance with 
the world of angels, (a matter purely of Divine revelation,) so far as is requisite 
to possess us with an awful sense of the greatness of that God who hath angels 
for his attendants, and the goodness of that God who hath appointed them 
to be attendants on his people. The “likeness of these living creatures came 
out of the midst of the fire;” for angels derive their being and power from 
God. ‘They are in themselves, and are to us, what he is pleased to make them; 
their glory isa ray of his. The prophet himself explains this vision; ch. x. 20, 
“1 know that the living creatures were the cherubims,” which is one of the 
names by which the angels are known in Scripture. To Daniel was made 
known their numbers; “ten thousand times ten thousand,” Dan. vii. 10. But 
though they are many, yet they are one; and that is made known to Ezekiel 
here. They are one in nature and operation, as an army consisting of thousands 
is yet called abody of men. We have here an account of, 

ist. Their nature. They are living creatures, they are the creatures of God 
the work of his hands; their being is derived, they have not life in and of 
themselves, but receive it from him, who is the fountain of life. As much as 
the living creatures of this lower world excel the vegetables that are the orna- 
ments of the earth, so much do the angels, the living creatures of the upper 
world, excel the sun, moon, and stars, the ornaments of the heavens. The sun, 
say some, is a flame of fire infolding itself, but it is not a living creature, as 
angels, those flames of fire, are. Angels are living lights, living beings, empha- 
tically so; men on earth are dying creatuves, dying daily; “In the midst of 
life we are in death;” but angels in heaven are living creatures, they liv 
indeed, live to good purpose; and when saints come to be equal unto the 
angels they shall not die any more, Lu. xx. 36. 

2nd. Their number. They are four, so they appear here, though they are 
innumerable. Not as if these were four particular angels, set up above the 
rest, as some have fondly imagined, Michael and Gabriel, Raphael and Uriel; 
but for the sake of the four faces they put on, and to insinuate their being sent 
forth towards the four winds of heaven, Mat. xxiv. 31; and Zechariah sees 
them as four chariots going forth, east, west, north and south, Zec. vi. 1. God 
has messengers to send each way, for his kingdom is universal, and reacheth 
to all parts of the world. , 

3rd. Their qualifications, by which they are titted for the service of thei 
Maker and Master. ‘hese are set forth figuratively, and by similitude, as is 


different nations, but were particularly common in connection with 
Assyrian and Babylonian worship. The only approach to ~uch 
creations among the Jews was in the cherubic symbols which were in- 
troduced into the tabernacle and into the Temple, In prophetic vision 
these curious combinations occur especially in three places—in Isa. vi., 
n Rev. iv., and in Ezekiel. That cherubim is the proper name for 

at we find in the earlier parts of Ezekiel is shown by chap. x. 1—22; 

22. Cherubim with two faces appear in cbap. xli, 18—20 of this 
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proper in visions, which are parables to the eye. Their description here is 
such, and so expressed, us that 1 think it is not possible by it to form an exact 
idea of them in our fancies, or with the pencil, for that would be a temptation 
to worship them; but the several instances of their fitness for the wor they 
are employed in are intended in the several parts of this description. Note, 
It is the greatest honour of God’s creatures to be in a capacity of answering 
the end of their creation; and the more ready we are to every good work the 
nearer we approach to the dignity of angels. 
These living creatures are described here. 
First. By their general appearance: “ They had the likeness of a man,” they 
appeared for the main in a human ghape Ist. To signify that these livin 
creatures are reasonable creatures, intelligent beings, who hate that spirit o 
a man, which is the candle of the Lord. 2nd. 'To put an honour upon the 
nature of man, who is made lower, yet but a little lower than the angels, in the 
very next rank of petogs below them; when the invisible intelligences of the 
upper world would make themselves visible, it is in the likeness of man. 3rd. 
o intimate, that their delights are with the sons of men, as their Master’s are, 
Pr. viii. 31, that they do service to men, and men may haye a spiritual com- 
munion with them by faith, hope, and holy love. 4th. The angels of God 
appear in the likeness of man, because, in the fulness of time, the Son of God 
was not only to appear in that likeness, but to assume that nature; they there- 
fore shew this love to it. 
Secondly. By their faces: “ Every one had four faces,” looking four several 
ways. In St. John’s vision, which has a near affinity with this, each of the 
four living creatures has one of these faces here mentioned, Rev. iv. 7. Here 
each of them has all four, to intimate that they have al! the same qualifications 
for service; though perhaps, among the anaris of heaven, as among the angels 
of the churches, some excel in one gift and others in another, but all for the 
common service. Let us contemplate their faces till we be, in some measure, 
changed into the same image, that we may do the will of God, as the angels 
do it in heaven. They all four had the face of a man, for in that likeness they 
appeared, ver. 5; but, besides that, they had the face of a lion, an ox, and an 
eagle, each masterly in their kind: the lion among wild beasts, the ox among 
tame ones, and the eagle among fowls, ver. 10. Doth God make use of them 
for the executing of judgments upon his enemies? they are fierce and strong 
as the lion and the eagle, in tearing their prey. Doth he make use of them 
for the good of his people? they are as oxen, strong for labour, and inclined 
to serve. And in both they have the understanding of a man. The scattered 
periersions of the living creatures on earth meet in the angels of heaven. They 
ave the likeness of a man, but because there are some things in which man 
is excelled, even by the inferior creatures, they are therefore compared to some 
of them. They have the understanding of a man, and such as far exceeds it. 
They also resemble man in tenderness and humanity. But, 1st. A lion excels 
aman in strength and boldness, and is much more formidable; therefore, the 
angels, who do so too, put on the face of a lion. 2nd. An ox excels man in dili- 
ence and patience, and painstaking, and an unwearied discharge of the work 
re has to do; therefore, the angels, who are constantly employed in the service 
of God and the church, put on the face of an ox. 37rd. An eagle excels man 
in quickness and piercingness of sight, and in soaring high; and therefore, the 
angels, who seek things above, and see far into Divine mysteries, put on the 
face of a flying eagle. — : . 
Thirdly. By their wings: “Every one had four wings,” ver. 6. In the vision 
Isaiah had of them ther appeared with six, now with four; fur they appeared 
above the throne, and had occasion for two to cover their faces with. The 
angels are fitted with wings to fly swiftly on God’s errands; whatever business 
God sends them upon they lose no time. Faith and hope are the soul’s wings, 
upon which it soars upwards ; pions and devout affections are its wings, on 
which it is carried forward. with vigour and alacrity. The prophet observes 
here concerning their wings, ist. That they were joined one to another, ver. 9; 
and again, ver. 11. They did not make use of their wings for fighting, as some 
birds do; there is no contest among the angels; God maketh peace, perfect 
peace, in his high places. But their wings were joined in token of their per- 
fect unity and unanimity, and the universal agreement there is among them, 
2nd. That they were stretched upward, extended, and ready for use, not folded 
up, or flagging. Let an angel receive the least intimation of the Divine will, 
and he has nothing to seek, but is upon the wing presently; while our poor 
dull souls are like the ostrich, that with much difficulty lifteth up herself on 
nigh. 37rd. That two of their wings were made use of in covering their bodies, 
the spiritual bodies they assumed. The clothes that cover us are our hindrance 
in work; angels need no other covering but their own wings, which are their 
furtherance. They cover their bodies from us, so forbidding us needless inquiries 
concerning them; ask not after them, for they are wonderful, Jud. xiii, 18. 
They cover them before God, so directing us, when we ape ost to God, to see 
that we be so clothed with Christ’s righteousness as that the shame of our 
nakedness may not appear, ° : , 
Fourthly. By their feet, including their legs and thighs: They “ were straight 
feet,” ver. 7; they stood straight, and firm, and steady, no burthen of service 
could make their legs to bend under them. ‘The spouse makes this part of the 
description of her Beloved, that his legs were “‘as pillars of marble set upon 
sockets of fine gold,” Cant. v. 15; such are the angels’ legs. ‘ The sole of their 
feet was like that of a calf’s toot, which divideth the hoof, and is therefore 
clean ; ‘as it were the sole of a round foot,’ as the Chaldee words it; they were 
ready for motion any way. ‘Their feet were winged, so the Seventy; they went 
so swiftly that it was as if they flew; and their very feet “sparkled like the 
colour of burnished brass.” Not only the faces, but the very feet of those are 
beautiful whom God sends on his errands, Jsa, lii, 7; every step the angels take 
is glorious. In the vision John had of Christ it 1s said, “his feet were like 
unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace,” Rev. i. 15. ‘ 
Lifthly. By their hands: ver. 8,“ They had the hands of a man under their 
wings on their four sides;” an arm and hand under every wing. ‘They had not 
only wings for motion, but hands for action. Many are quick that are not 
active 5 wie hurry about a great deal, but do nothing to purpose, bring 
nothing to pass; they have wings, but no hands: whereas God's servants, the 
angels, not only go when he sends them, and come when he calls them, but do 
what he bids them. They are the hands of a man, which are wonderfully made, 
and fitted for service, which are guided by reason and understanding ; for 
what angels do they do intelligently, and with judgment. ‘They have calves’ 
feet, which speaks the swiftness of their motion; the cedars of Lebanon are 
said to skip like a calf, Ps. xxix. 6. But they have a man’s hand, which speaks 
the niceness and exactness of their performances, as the heavens are said to be 
the work of God’s angers. Their hands were under their wings, which con- 
cealed them, as they did the rest of their bodies. Note, The agency of angels 
is a secret thing, and their work is carried on in an invisible way. In working 
for God, though we must not with the sluggard hide our hand in our bosom 
yet we must with the humble not let our left hand know what our right han 
doth. We may observe, that where these wings were their hands were under 
‘heir winys; wherever their wings carried them they carried hands along with 
them, to still doing something suitable, something that the duty of the place 
requires, 


book. [See article “Cherub” in “Casseil’s Bible Dictionary.”] The 
prophet here represents himself as looking and seeing come from the 
north a whirlwind or storm-wind, bearing a vast cloud, with lightning 
flashes, brightness around the cloud, a gold-coloured centre more con- 
spicuous than the fire, and forms instinct with life proceeding out of 
all this glory. To the description of these forms and of other details 
he at once passes. ‘The Hebrew word rendered “amber” is 
chashmal, which mav mean a metal of a pale gold-colour compounded 
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4th. Their motions: The living creatures are moving. Angels are active 
beings; it is not their happiness to sit still and do nothing, but to be always 
well employed; and we must reckon ourselves then best when we are doing 
good, doing it as the angels do it, of whom it is here observed, 

First. That whatever service they went about, “they went every one straight 
forward,” ver. 9; and again, ver. 12, which intimates, Ist. That they sincerely 
aimed at the glory of God and had a single eye to that in all they did. Their 

oing straight forward supposeth that they looked straight forward, and never 

ad any sinister intentions in what they did. And if thus our eye be single, our 
whole body will be full of light; the singleness of the eye is the sincerity of 
the heart. 2nd. That they were intent upon the service they were employed 
in, and did it with a cluse application of mind. They went forward with their 
work, for what their hand found to do they did it with all their might, and 
did not loiter in it. 37d. That they were unanimous init. They went straight 
forward, every one about his own work, and did not thwart or jostle one 
another; did not stand in one another's light, in one another’s way. 4th. That 
they perfectly understood their business, and were thoroughly apprised of it; 
so that they needed not to stand still, to pause, or hesitate, but work their 
work before them with readiness, as those that knew what they had to do, and 
how to do it. 5th. They were steady and constant in their work. They did not 
fluctuate, did not tire, did not vary, but were of a piece with themselves; 
they moved in a direct line, and so went the next way to work in all they did, 
and lost no time. When we go straight, we go forward; when we serve God 
with one heart, we rid ground, we rid work. 

Secondly. They turned not when they went, ver. 9; and again, ver. 12. Is¢#. 
They made no blunders or mistakes, which would give them occasion to turn 
back to rectify them. Their work needed no correction, and therefore needed 
not to be gone over again, 2nd. They minded no diversions. As they turned 
not. back, so they turned not aside, to trifle with any thing that was foreign to 
their business. 

Thirdly. ““ Whither the Spirit was to go” they went, ver. 12; either, Ist. 
Whither their own spirit was disposed to go, thither they went, having no 
bodies, as we have, to clog or hinder them. It is our infelicity and daily 
burthen, that when the spirit is willing yet the flesh is weak, and cannot keep 
pace with it, so that the good which we would do we do it not; but angels and 

lorified saints labour under no such impotency, but whatever they incline or 
intend to do they do it, and never come short of it. Or, rather, 2nd. Where- 
soever the Spirit of God would have them go, thither they went. Though they 
had so much wisdom of their own, yet in all their motions and actions they 
subjected themselves to the conduct and government of the Divine will; 
whithersoever the Divine providence was to ee they went to serve its pur- 
poses, and to execute its orders. The Spirit of God, saith Mr. Greenhill, is the 
great agent that sets angels to work, and it is their honour that they are led, 
they are easily led by the Spirit. See how tractable and obsequious these noble 
creatures are; whithersoever the Spirit is to go, they go immediately, with all 
possible alacrity. Note, Those that walk after the Spirit do the will of God 


as the angels do it. 

Fourthly. They ran and returned like a flash of lightning, ver. 14. This 
intimates, Ist. That they made haste. They were quick in their motions, as 
quick as lightning; whatever business they went about, they despatched it 

resently, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. Happy they that have no 
Patties to retard their motion in holy exercises, and happy shall we be when we 
come to have spiritual bodies for spiritual work. Satan falls like lightning 
into his own ruin, Lu. x. 18; angels fly like lightning in their Master’s work; 
the angel Gabriel flew swiftly. 2nd. That they made haste back. They ran 
and returned, ran to do their work and execute their orders, and then returned 
to give an account of what they had done, and receive new instructions, that 
they may be always doing. They ran into the lower world, to do what was to 
be done there ; but when they had done it they returned like a flash of light- 
ning to the upper world again, to the beatific vision of their God, which they 
sould not with any patience be longer from than their service did require. 
Thus we should be in the affairs of this wortd as out of our element; though 
we run into them we must not repose in them, but our souls must presently 
return like lightning to God, their rest and centre. 

5. We have an account of the light by which the prophet saw these living 
creatures, or the looking-glass in which he saw them, ver. 13. Ist. He saw 
them by their own light, for “their appearance was like burning coals of fire.” 
They are seraphims, ‘burners,’ noting the ardour of their love to God, their 
fervent zeal in his service, their splendour and brightness, and their terror 
against God’s enemies. When God employs them to fight his battles, they 
are as coals of fire, Ps. xviii. 12, to devour the adversaries, as lightnings shot 
out to discomfit them. 2nd. He saw them by the light of some lamps which 
“went up and down among” them, the shining whereof was very bright. 
Satan’s works are works of darkness, he is “the ruler of the darkness of this 
world;” but the angels of light are in the light, and, though they conceal their 
working, they shew their work, for it will bear the light. But we see them 
and their works only by candle-light, mf the dim light of lamps that go up and 
down among them; when the day breaks and the shadows flee away, we shall 
see them clearly. Some make the appearance of these burning coals, and of 
the lightning that issues out of the fire, to signify the wrath of God and his 
judgments that were now to be executed upon Judah and Jerusalem for their 
sins, in which angels were to be employed. And accordingly we find after- 
wards “coals of fire scattered upon the city,” to consume it, which were 
“fetched from between the cherubims,” ch. x. 2. But by the appearance of 
the lamps then, we may understand the light of comfort which shone forth 
to the people of God in the darkness of this present trouble. If the ministry 
of the angels is as a consuming fire to God’s enemies, it is a rejoicing light to 
his own children. To the one this fire is bright, it is very reviving and refresh- 
ing; to the other, out of the fire comes forth lightning to destroy them. Note, 
Good angels are our friends or enemies according as God is. 


15 Now as I beheld the living creatures, behold 
one wheel upon the earth by the living creatures, 
with his four faces. 16 The appearance of the 
wheels and their work was like unto the colour of 
a beryl: and they four had one likeness: and their 
appearance and their work was as it were a whiel in 
the middle of a wheel. 17 When they went, they 
went upon their four sides; and they turned not 
when they went. 18 As for their rings, they were 
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so high that they were dreadful; and their rings 
were full of eyes round about them four. 19 And 


when the living creatures went, the wheels went by 


them: and when the living creatures were lifted up 
from the earth, the wheels were lifted up. 20 Whi- 
thersoever the spirit was to go, they went, thither 
was their spirit to go; and the wheels were lifted up 
over against them: for the spirit of the living crea- 
ture was in the wheels. 21 When those went, these 
went; and when those stood, these stood; and when 
those were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were 
lifted up over against them: for the spirit of the 
living creature was in the wheels. 22 And the 
likeness of the firmament upon the heads of the 
living creature was as the colour of the terrible 
crystal, stretched forth over their heads above. 23 
And under the firmament were their wings straight, 
the one toward the other: every one had two, which 
covered on this side, and every one had two, which 
covered on that side, their bodies. 24 And when 
they went, I heard the noise of their wings, like the 
noise of great waters, as the voice of the Almighty, 
the voice of speech, as the noise of an host: when 
they stood, they let down their wings. 25 And 
there was a voice from the firmament that was over 
their heads, when they stood, and had let down their 
wings. 


The prophet is very exact in making and recording his observations concern- 
ing this vision. And here we have 

First. The notice he took of the wheels, ver. 15—21. The glory of God 
appears not only in the splendour of his retinue in the upper world, but in the 
steadiness of his government here in this lower world. Having seen how 
“ God doth according to his will in the armies of heaven,” let us now see how 
he doth, according to it, ‘“‘among the inhabitants of the earth;” for there, on 
the earth, the prophet saw the wheels, ver. 15. As he “beheld the living 
creatures,” and was contemplating the glory of that vision, and receiving 
instruction from it, this other vision presented itself to his view. Note, 
Those who make a good use of the discoveries God has favoured them with 
may expect farther discoveries, for to him that hath shall be given. Weare 
sometimes tempted to think there is nothing glorious but what is in the upper 
world, whereas, could we with an eye of faith discern the beauty of provi- 
dence, and the wisdom, power, and goodness which shine in the administration 
of that kingdom, we would see and say, “‘ Verily he is a God that judgeth in the 
earth,” and acts like himself. There are many things in this vision which give 
us some light concerning the Divine providence. 

1. The dispensations of providence are compared to wheels, either the wheels 
of a chariot, in which the conqueror rides in triumph; or, rather, the wheels 
of a clock or watch, which all contribute to the regular motion of the machine. 
We read of the course or wheel of nature, Jas. iii. 6, which is here set before 
us as under the direction of the God of nature. Wheels, though they move 
not of themselves, as the living creatures do, yet they are made movable, 
and are almost continually kept in action. Providence, represented by these 
wheels, orders changes; sometimes one spoke of the wheel is uppermost, 
and sometimes another; but the motion of the wheel on its own axletree, 
like that of the orbs above, is very regular and steady. The motion of the 
wheels is circular. By the revolutions of providence things are brought to 
the same posture and pass which they were in formerly ; for “ the thing that is 
is that which has been, and there is no new thing under the sun,” Eccl. i. 9, 10. 

2. The wheel is said to be “by the living creatures ” who attended it to direct 
its motion; for the angels are employed as the ministers of God’s providence, 
and have a greater hand in directing the motions of second causes to serve the 
Divine purpose than we think they have. Such a close connexion is there 
between the living creatures and the wheels, that they moved and rested 
together. Were angels busily employed, men were busily employed as instru- 
ments in their hand, whether of mercy or judgment, though they themselves 
were not aware of it; or are men active to eta their designs, angels at 
the same time are acting to control and overrule them. This is much insisted 
on here; ver. 19, “‘ When the living creatures went” to bring about any busi- 
ness, “ the wheels went by them ;” when God has work to do by the ministr 
of angels, second causes are all found or made ready to concur in it; and, 
ver. 21, “ when those stood these stood;” when the angels had done their 
work, the second causes had done theirs. If the “living creatures were lifted 
up from the earth,” were elevated to any service above the common course of 
nature, and out of the ordinary road, as suppose in the working of miracles, 
the dividing of the water, the standing still of the sun, the wheels, contrary 
to their own natural tendency, which is towards the earth, move in concert 
with them, and are lifted up over against them; this is thrice mentioned, 
ver. 19—21. Note, All inferior creatures are, and move, and act, as the 
Creator, by the ministration of angels, directs and influences them. Visible 
effects are managed and governed by invisible causes. The reason given of 
this is, because “the spirit of the living creatures was in the wheels,” that iz 
the same wisdom, power, and holiness of God, the same will and counsel of 
his that guides and governs the angels and all their performances, doth by 


of gold and silver, or it may denote a kind of brass, such as is even 
now used in some Eastern lands for mirrors. A circular plate of this 
metal, when highly polished, has a peculiar brilliancy. 

i. 5—11. The figures revealed to Ezekiel were, generally speaking, 
in the human form. They were four in number; each having four 
faces and four wings. Their feet were like those of a calf, but bril- 
liant as polished brass, Their hands were human in shape, but beneath 
the wings, which were not spread out. Their faces resembled those 


53 


of the lion and man on the right side, and the ox and eagle on the 
other side. The pairsof wings seem to have turned one upwards and 
the other downwards—the latter covering the body. It is worth 
observing that in some respects these forms differ from any with 
which we have been made acquainted by explorers among the relics 
of Persia, Assyria, and Egypt, though reminding us of them. 

i, 15—21. The description in this second part of the vision is 
somewhat obscure, but Dr, Fairbairn thus explains it: “By the side 
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them order and dispose of all the mot Jns of the creatures in this lower world, 
and the events and issues of them. God is the soul of the world, and animates 
the wuole, both that above and that beneath; so that they move in perfect 
harmony, as the upper and lower parts of the natural body do. So that 
*‘ whithersoever the Spirit is to go,” that is, whatever it is God’s will and pur- 
pose should be done and brought to pass, “ thither their spirit is to go,” that is 
the angels, knowingly and designedly, set themselves to bring it about; and 
“their spirit is in the wheels,” which are therefore “lifted up over against 
them,” that is, both the powers of nature and the wills of men are all made 
to serve the intention, which they infallibly and irresistibly effect, though 
erhaps “they mean not so, neither doth their heart think so,” Isa. x. as 
fic. iy.11, 12. Thus, though the will of God’s precept be not done on earth 
as it is done in heaven, yet the will of his purpose and counsel is and shall be. 

3. The wheel is said to have four faces, looking four several ways, ver. 15, 
noting that the providence of God exerts itself in all parts of the world, east, 
west, north, and south, and extends itself to the remotest corners of it. Look 
which way you will upon the wheel of providence, and it has a face towards 

ou, a beautiful one, which you may admire the features and complexion of ; it 
Lele upon you as ready to speak to you, if you be but ready to hear the voice 
of it. ike a well-drawn picture, it has an eye upon all that has an eye upon 
it. The wheel had so four faces, that it had in it four wheels, which went 
upon their four sides, ver. 17. At first Ezekiel saw it as one wheel, ver. 15, 
one sphere; but afterwards he saw it was four, but they four had one like- 
ness, ver. 16, not only that they were like one another, but they were as if they 
had been one. This intimates, Ist. That one event of providence is like 
another; what happens to us is that which is common to men, and what we 
are not to think strange. 2nd. That various events have a tendency to the 
same issue, and concur to answer the same intention. 

4. Their appearance and their work is said to be like the colour of a beryl, 
ver. 16. ‘The colour of Tarshish,’ so the word is, that is, of the sea; the beryl 
is of that colour, sea green, blue Neptune, we call it. The nature of things in 
this world is like that of the sea, which is in a continual flux, and yet there is a 
constant coherence and succession of its parts. There is a chain of events 
which is always in the drawing one way or other. ‘The sea ebbs and flows, so 
doth providence in its disposals, but always in the stated and appointed times 
and measures. The sea looks blue, as the air doth, because of the shortness 
and feebleness of our sight, which can see but a little way of either; to that 
colour, therefore, is the appearance and work of providence fitly compared, 
because we cannot find out that which God doth from the beginning to the 
end, Heel. iii. 11. We see but part of his ways, Job xxvi. 14; and all beyond 
looks blue, which gives us to understand no more concerning it but that in 
truth we ken it not; it is far above out of our sight. 

5. Their appearance and their work is likewise said to be “as it were a wheel 
in the middle of a wheel.” Observe, Here again their appearance to the pro- 
phet is designed to set forth what their work really is. Men's appearance and 
their work often differ, but the appearance of God’s providence and its work 
agree; if they seem to differ, it is through our ignorance and mistake. Now 
both were as a wheel in a wheel, a lesser wheel moved by a greater. We pre- 
tend not to give a mathematical description of it; the meaning is, that the 
disposals of providence seem to us intricate, and perplexed, and unaccount- 
able, and yet they will appear in the issue to have been all wisely ordered for 
the best, so that, though what God doth we know not now, yet we shall know 
hereafter, Jno. xiii. 7. 

6. The motion of these wheels, like that of the living creatures, was steady, 
and regular, and constant; “They returned not when they went,” ver. 17, 
because they never went amiss, nor otherwise than they should do. God in 
his providence takes his work before him, and he will have it go forward; and it 
is going on even then when it seems to us to be going backward. They went 
as the Spirit directed them, and therefore returned not. We should not have 
occasion to return back as we have, and to undo that by repentance which we 
have done amiss, and to do it over again, if we were but led by the Spirit, and 
followed his conduct. ‘The spirit of lite’ (so some read it) ‘ was in the wheels,’ 
which carried them on with ease and evenness, and then they returned not 
when they went. 

7. “The rings” or rims “of the wheels were so high that they were dread- 
ful,” ver, 18. ‘They were of a vast circumference, so that when they were 
reared and put in motion the prophet was even afraid to look upon them. 
Note, The vast compass of God's thought, and the vast reach of his design, 
-s really astonishing ; when we go about to describe the circle of providence 
we are struck with amazement, and are even swallowed up. O the height 
and ity of God’s counsels, the consideration whereof should strike an awe 
upon us 

8. They were “full of eyes round about.” This circumstance of the vision 
is most surprising of all, and yet most significant, plainly speaking that the 
motions of providence are all directed by infinite wisdom. The issues of things 
are not determined by a blind fortune, but by those “eyes of the Lord which 
run to and fro through the earth, and are in every place, beholding the evil and 
the good.” Note, It is a great satisfaction to us, and ought to be so, that, 
though we cannot account for the springs and tendencies of events, yet they 
are all under the cognizance and conduct of an all-wise, all-seeing Ged. 

_ Secondly. The notice he took of the firmament above, over the heads of the 
living creatures. When he saw the living creatures moving, and the wheels by 
them, he looked up, as it is proper for us to do when we observe the various 
motions of providence in this lower world; looking up he saw “ the firmament 
stretched forth over the heads of the living creatures,” ver. 22. What is done 
on earth is done under the heaven, as the Scripture often speaks, under its 
inspection and influence. Observe, 

1. What hesaw. “The firmament was as the colour of the terrible crystal,” 
truly glorious, but terribly so; the vastness and brightness of it put the pro- 
phet into an amazement, and struck him with an awful reverence. ‘The terrible 
ice or frost, (so it may be read,) the colour of snow congeaied, or as mountwns 
of ice in the northern seas, which are very frightful. Daring sinners ask, 
“Can God judge through the dark cloud?” Job xxii. 13; but that which we 
take to bea dark cloud is to him transparent as crystal, through which ‘from 
the place of his habitation he looks upon all the inhabitants of the earth,” 
Ps, xxxiii, 14, Under the firmament he saw the wings of the living creatures 
erect, ver. 23; when they pleased they used them either for flight or for cover- 
ing, or two for flight and two for covering. God is on high above the firma- 
ment, the angels are under the firmament, which notes their subjection to 
‘zod’s dominion, and their readiness to fly on his errands “in the open firma- 
ment of heaven,” and to serve him unanimously. 

2. What he heard. Ist. He heard ‘the noise of angels’ wings,” ver, 24. Bees 
and other insects make a great noise with the vibration of their wings; here 
the angels do so, to awaken the attention of the prophet to that which God 
was about to say to him from the firmament, ver. 25. Angels, by the provi- 
dences they are employed in, sound God’s alarms to the children of men, and 
stir them up to hear his voice; for that is it that cries in the city, and is heard 
and understood by the men of wisdom, The noise of their wings was loud 
md terrible, “as the noise of great waters ;” like the rout or roaring of the 
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sea, “and as the noise of an host, the noise of war; but it was articulate 
and intelligible, and did not give an uncertain sound, for it was “the voice 
of speech;” nay it was “as the voice of the Almighty,” for God, by his provi- 
dences, speaks once, yea twice, if we could but perceive it, Job xxxiii. 14; the 
Lord’s voice cries, Mic. vi. 9. 2nd. He heard “a voice from the firmament,” 
from him that sits upon the throne there, ver.25. When the angels moved 
they made a noise with their wings, but when with that they had roused a 
careless world, they stood still, and “let down their wings,” that there might 
be a profound silence, and so God’s voice might be the better heard. The voice 
of providence is designed to open men’s ears to the voice of the word, to do 
the office of the crier, that with a loud voice charges silence while the judge 
passeth sentence; “ He that has ears to hear let him hear.” Note, Noises on 
earth should awaken our attention to the voice from the firmament; for “ how 
shall we escape if we turn away from him that speaks from heaven?” 


26 And above the firmament that was over their 
heads was the likeness of a throne, as tlie appearance 
of a sapphire stone: and upon the likeness of the 
throne was the likeness as the appearance of a man 
above upon it. 27 And I saw as the colour of am- 
ber, as the appearance of fire round about within it, 
from the appearance of his loins even upward, and 
from the appearance of his loins even downward, I saw 
as it were the appearance of fire, and it had bright- 
ness round about. 28 As the appearance of the 
bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was 
the appearance of the brightness round about. This 
was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
the Lorp. And when I saw it, I fell upon my face, 


and | heard a voice of one that spake. 


All the other parts of this vision were but a preface and introduction to this. 
God in them had made himself known as Lord of angels, and supreme director 
of all the affairs of this lower world; from whence it is easy to infer, that, 
whatever God by his prophets either promiseth or threateneth to do, he is able 
to effect it. Angels are his servants, men are his tools. But nowa Divine 
revelation is to be given to a prophet, and by him to the church, we must look 
higher than the living creatures or the wheels; and must expect that from the 
eternal Word, of whom we have an account in these verses. Ezekiel hearing a 
voice from the firmament, looked up, as John did, to see the voice that spake 
with him, and he saw one like unto the Son of man, Rev. i. 12, 13, The second 
Person sometimes tried the fashion of a man occasionally, before he elothed 
himself with it for good and all; and the spirit of prophecy is called the Spirit 
of Christ, 1 Pet. i. 11; and the testimony of Jesus, fev. xix. 10. 

First. This glory of Christ that the prophet saw was above the firmament 
that was over the heads of the living creatures, ver. 26. Note, The heads o 
angels themselves are under the feet of the Lord Jesus; for the firmament that 
is over their heads is under his feet. Angels, principalities, and powers are 
made subject to him, 1 Pet. iii. 22. This dignity and dominion of the Redeemer 
before his incarnation magnifies his condescension in his incarnation, when he 
was made a little lower than the angels, Heb. ii. 9. 

Secondly. The first thing he observed was a throne, for Divine revelation 
comes backed and supported with a royal authority; we must have an eye o 
faith to God and Christ as upon a throne. The first thing John discovered in his 
visions was a throne set in heaven, Rev. iv. 2; which commands reverence and 
subjection. It is a throne of glory, a throne of grace, a throne of triumph, a 
throne of government, a throne of judgment. “The Lord has prepared his 
throne in the heavens,” has prepared it fur his Son, whom he hath set King on 
his holy hill of Zion. 

Thirdly. On the throne he saw the appearance of aman. This is good news 
to the children of men, that the throne above the firmament is filled with one 
that is not ashamed to appear even there in the likeness of man. Daniel in 
vision saw the kingdom and dominion given to one like the Son of man, who 
therefore hath “authority given him to execute judgment, because he is the Sou 
of man,” Jno. v. 27; so appearing in these visions. 

Fourthly. The prince and judge upon this throne, though he appear in 
fashion as a man, yet he appears in more than human g¢ ory, ver. 27. 1, Is God 
a shining light? Soishe. When peak re saw him, he saw as the colour 
of amber; that is, a brightness round about, for God dwells in light, and 
covers himself with light as with a garment. 
stoop for us, when, to bring about our salvation, he suffered this glory to be 
eclipsed by the veil of his humanity! 2. Is God aconsuming fire? So is he. 
From his loins, both upward and downward, there was the appearance of fire. 
The fire above the loins was round about within the amber, it was inward and 
involved, that below the loins was more outward and open, and yet that also 
had brightness round about. Some make the former to signify Christ’s Divine 
nature, the glory and virtue of which is hid within the colour of amber; it is 
what no man has seen, or can see, The latter, his human nature, the glory of 
which there were those that saw, “the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth,” Jno. i. 14. He had rays coming out of his 
hand, and yet there was the hiding of his power, Had. iii. 4. ‘Vhe fire in which 
the Son of man appeared here pugs be intended to signify the judgments that 
were ready to be executed upon Judah and Jerusalem, coming from that fiery 
indignation of the Almighty which devours the adversaries. Nothing more 
dreadful to the most par Here than “the wrath of him that sits upon the 
throne, and of the Lamb,” Rev. vi. 16. ‘The day is coming “ when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed in flaming fire,” 2 Thes. i. 7,8. It concerns us, therefore, to 
“kiss the Son, lest he be angry.” ei 

Fifthly. The throne is surrounded with a rainbow, ver. 28; it is so in 
St. John’s vision, Rev. iv. 3. The brightness about it was of divers colour 
as “the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain ;” which, as it is a display o 
majesty, and looks very great, so it is a pledge of mercy, and looks very kind; 
for it is a confirmation of the gracious promise God has made, that he will not 
drown the world again; and he hath said, he will look upon the bow, and 
remember the covenant, Gen. ix. 16. This intimates that he who sits upon the 
throne is the Mediator of the covenant; that his dominion is for our protection, 
not our destruction; that he interposeth between us and the judgments our 
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How low did the Redeemer 
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of each cherub (that is, apparently, on the same side and exterior to 
the cherub), there was a gigantic wheel, or more properly a double 
wheel—one within another, going through each other transversely ; 
for the wheels, like the cherubim with their four faces, did not need 
to turn when they moved from one direction to another; and this 
could only be effected by a sort of double wheel to every cherub, each 
running transversely through the other, so that to whichever quarter 
the movement might point, there could be a motion of the wheel 
826 


towards it. The felloes, or outer rings of these wheels, were set 
round with eyes, and were each also instinct with the same spirit of 
life and power that wrought in the cherubim, so that the motions 
pe were simultaneous.” This may possibly be a correct represen- 
ion, ee 
i, 22—25. The next feature of the description is the so-called 
firmament above the heads of the cherubim. This cor 


firmachetneaeadle 
sponds with the floor of a chariot or the platform of a lsdie’ It was 
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sins have deserved ; and that all the promises of God are in him Yea and Amen. 
Now the fire of God’s wrath was breaking out against Jerusalem, bounds 
should be set to it; and he would not make an utter destruction of it, for he 
would look upon the bow, and remember the covenant, as he promised in such 
a case, Lev, xxvi. 42. Ped ee 

Sixthly. We have the conclusion of this vision. 

1. What notion the prophet himself had of it; “ This was the appearance 
of the likeness of the glory of the Lord.” Here, as all along, he is careful to 
guard against all gross, corporeal thoughts of God, which might derogate from 
the transcendent purity of his nature. He doth not say, “This was the Lord,” 
for he is invisible, but this was “the glory of the Lord;”in which he was 

leased to manifest himself a Porn eing. Yet it is not the glory of the 
Lord. but the likeness of that glory, some faint resemblance of it; nor is it any 
adequate likeness of that glory, but only the appearance of that likeness, a 
shadow of it, and not the very image of the thing, Heb. x. 1. 

2. What impressions it made upon him; “ When I saw it I fell upon my face.” 
Ist. Ile was overpowered by it, the dazzling lustre of it conquered him, and 
threw him upon his face; for “who is able to stand before this holy Lord 
God?” Or rather, 2nd. He prostrated himself, in an humble sense of his own 
unworthiness of the honour now done him, and of the infinite distance which 
he now more than ever perceived to be between him and God. He fell upon 
his face, in token of that holy awe and reverence of God, which his mind was 

ossessed and filled with. ote, The more God is pleased to make known of 

imself to us, the more low we should be before him. He fell upon his face 
to adore the majesty of God, and to implore his mercy ;, and to deprecate the 
wrath he saw ready to break out against the children of his people. 4 

3. What instructions he had from it. All he saw was only to prepare him 
for that which he was to hear, for “faith comes by hearing ;” he, therefore, 
“heard a voice of one that spake,” for we are taught by words, not merely by 
hieroglyphics. When he fell on his face ready to receive the word, then he heard 
the voice of one that spake; for God delights to teach the humble. : 


CHAPTER II. 


What our Lord Jesus said to St. Paul, Acts xxvi. 16, may fitly be applied to the prophet 
Ezekiel, to whom the same Jesus is here speaking, *‘ Rise, and stand on thy feet, for | 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister.” We have here 
Ezekiel’s ordination to his office, which the vision was designed to fit him for; not to 
entertain his curiosity with uncommon speculations, but to put him into business. 
Now here, I. He is commissioned to go as a prophet to the house of Israel, now cap- 
tives in Babylon, and to deliver God’s messages to them from time to time, ver. 1—5, 
II. He is cautioned not to be afraid of them, ver. 6. III. He is instructed what to 
say to them, and has words put into his mouth, which is signified by the vision of a 
roll, which he was ordered to eat, ver. 7—10, and which in the next chapter we find he 
did eat. 


ND he said unto me, Son of man, stand upon 

thy feet, and I will speak unto thee. 2 And 

the spirit entered into me when he spake unto me, 
and set me upon my feet, that I heard him that 
spake unto me. 3 And he said unto me, Son of 
man, I send thee to the children of Israel, to a re- 
bellious nation that hath rebelled against me: they 
and their fathers have transgressed against me, even 
unto this very day. 4 For they are impudent ~chil- 
dren and stiffhearted. I do send thee unto them; 
and thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
Gop. 5 And they, whether they will hear, or whe- 
ther they will forbear, (for they are a rebellious 
house, ) yet shall know that there hath been a pro- 


phet among them. 


The title here given to Ezekiel, as often afterwards, is very observable. God, 
when he speaks to him, calls him, Son of man, ver. 1, 3; son of Adam, son of the 
earth. Daniel is once called so, Dan. viii. 17, and but once. The compellation 
is used to no other of the prophets, but to Ezekiel all along. We may take it, 
1. As an humbling, diminishing title. Lest Ezekiel should be lifted up with the 
abundance of the revelations, he is put in mind of this that still he is a son of 
man, a mean, weak, mortal creature. Among other things made known to him, 
it was necessary he should be made to know this, that he was a son of man; 
and therefore it was wonderful condescension in God that he was pleased thus 
to manifest himself to him. Now he is among the living creatures the angels, 
yet he must remember that he is himself a man, a dying creature. hat is man 
or the son of man, that he should be thus visited, thus dignified? Though God 
had here a splendid retinue of holy angels about his throne, that were ready to 
go on his errands, yet he passeth them all by, and pitches upon Ezekiel, a son 
of man, to be his messenger to the house of Israel; for “‘ we have this treasure 
in earthen vessels,” and God’s messages sent us by men like ourselves, whose 
terror shall not make us afraid, nor their hand be heavy upon us. Ezekiel was 
8 priest, but the priesthood was brought low, and the honour of it laid in the 
dust; it therefore became him, and all of his order, to humble themselves and 
to lie low, as sons of men, common men. He was now to be employed as a 
prophet, God’s ambassador, and aruler over the kingdoms, Jer. i. 10, a post of 
great honour; but he must remember that he is a son of man, and whatever 

‘ood he did it was not by any might of his own, for he was a son of man; but 
n the strength of Divine grace, which therefore must have all the glory. Or, 
2. We may take it as an honourable, dignifying title; for it is one of the titles 
of the Messiah in the Old Testament, Dan. vii. 13, “I saw one like the Son of 
man come with the clouds of heaven;” from whence Christ borrows the title 
he often calls himself by, the Son of man. The prophets were types of him, as 
they had near access to God, and great authority smons men ; and, therefore, 
as David the king is called the Lord’s anointed, or Christ, so Ezekiel the 
prophet, is called, Son of man. > 

First. Ezekiel is here set up, and made to stand, that he might receive his 
commission, ver. 1,2. He is set up 
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1. By a Divine command; “Son of man, stand upon thy feet.” His lying 
prostrate was a posture of greater reverence, but his standing up would bea 
posture of greater readiness, and fitness for business. Our adorings of God 
must not hinder, but rather quicken and excite, our actings for God. He fel 
on his face in a holy fear and awe of God, but he was quickly raised up again; 
for they that humble themselves shall be exalted. God delights not in the 
dejections of his servants, but the same that brings them low will raise them up 
the same that is a spirit of bondage will be a spirit of adoption. ‘ Stand, anc 
I will speak to thee.” Note, We may then expect that God will speak to us, 
when we stand ready to do what he commands us. 

2. By a Divine power going along with that command, ver. 2, God bade him 
stand up; but, because he, had not strength of his own to recover his feet, 
nor courage to face the vision, the Spirit entered into him, and set him upon his 
feet. Note, God is graciously leased to work that in us which he requires 
of us, and raiseth those whom he bids rise. We must stir up ourselves, and 
then God will put strength into us; must work out our salvation, and then God 
will work in us. He observed that the Spirit entered into him then when 
Christ spake to him; for Christ conveys his Spirit by his word, as the ordinary 
means, and makes the word effectual by the Spirit. The Spirit set the prophet 
upon his feet, to raise him up from his dejections, for he is the Comforter. ‘Thus 
in the like case Daniel was strengthened by a Divine touch, Dan. x. 18; and 
John was raised by the right hand of Christ laid upon him, Rev.i. 17. The 
Spirit set him upon his feet, made him willing and forward to do as he was 
bidden, and then he heard him that spake to him. He heard the voice before, 
ch. i. 28; but now he heard it more distinctly and clearly, heard it, and sub- 
mitted to it. The Spirit sets us upon our feet, by inclining our will to our 
duty, and thereby disposeth the understanding to receive the knowledge of it. 

Secondly. Ezekiel is here sent, and made to go with a message to the children 
of Israel; ver. 3, “I send thee to the children of Israel.” God had for many 
ages been sending to them his servants the prophets, rising up betimes and 
sending them, but to little purpose. Ther were now sent into captivity for 
abusing God’s messengers; and yet even there God sends this oidohek among 
them, to try if their ears were open to discipline, now they were held in the cords 
of affliction. As the supports of life, so the means of grace, are continued to us 
after they have been a thousand times forfeited. Now observe, 

1. The rebellion of the people to whom this ambassador is sent; and he is 
sent to reduce them to their allegiance, to bring back the children of Israel to 
the Lord their God. Let the prophet know that there is occasion for his going 
on this errand, for they are a rebellious nation, ver. 3; a rebellious house, 
ver. 5. They are called children of Israel; they retain the name of their pious 
ancestors, but they are wretchedly degenerated, they are become Goim,— 
‘nations, the word commonly naed. for the Gentiles; the children of Israel 
are become as the children of the Ethiopian, (Am. ix. 7) for they are rebellious; 
and rebels at home are much more provoking to a prince than enemies abroad, 
Their idolatries and false worships were the sins which more than any other 
denominated them a rebellious nation; for thereby they sct up another prince 
in opposition to their rightful sovereign, and did homage, and pay tribute to the 
usurper, which is the highest degree of rebellion that can be. 

Ist. They had been all along a rebellious generation, and had persisted in 
their rebellion; “they and their fathers have transgressed against me.” Note, 
Those are not always in the right that have antiquity and the fathers on their 
side, for there are errors and corruptions of long standing; and it is so far from 
being an excuse for walking in an ill way, that our fathers walked in it, that it 
is really an aggravation, for it is justifying the sin of those that have gone before 
us. ‘They have continued in their rebellion “even unto this very day,” notwith- 
standing the various means and methods that have been made use of to reclaim 
them; to this day, when they are under Divine rebukes for their rebellion, yet 
they continue rebellious, many among them, like Ahaz, even in their distress, 
trespass yet more. They are not the better for all the changes that have been 
concerning them, but still remain unchanged. 

2nd. They were now hardened in their rebellion, They are impudent chila- 
ren, brazen-faced, and cannot blush; they are stiff-hearted, self-willed, and 
cannot bend, cannot stoop; neither ashamed nor afraid to sin; that will not be 
wrought upon by the sense either of honour or duty. We are willing to hope 
tkis was not the character of all, but of many, and those perhaps the leading 
men. Observe, First. God knew this concerning them, how inflexible, how 
incorrigible they were. Note, God is perfectly acquainted with every man’s 
true character, whatever his pretensions and professions may be. Secondly. He 
told the prophet this that he might know the better how to deal with them, 
and what handle to take them by. He must rebuke such men as those sharply 
cuttingly ; must deal plainly with them, though they call it dealing roughly. 
God tells him this, that it might be no surprise or stumblingblock to him, if he 
found that his preaching should not make that impression upon them which he 
had reason to think it would. 

2. The dominion of the prince by whom this ambassador is sent. Ist. He has 
authority to command him whom he sends; “1 do send thee unto them,” and 
therefore thou shalt say so and so to them, ver. 4. Note, It is the prerogative 
of Christ to send prophets and ministers, and to enjoin them their work. 
St. Paul thanked Christ Jesus, who put him into the ministry, 1] Tim. i. 12; for 
as he was sent of the Father, ministers are sent by him; and as he received the 
Spirit without measure, he gives the Spirit by measure, saying, “ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.” They are impudent and rebellious, and yet “‘ | send thee unto 
them.” Note, Christ gives the means of grace to many that he knows will not 
make a good use of those means; puts many a prize into the hands of fools, that 
not only have no heart to it, but have their hearts turned against it. Thus he 
will magnify his own grace, justify his own judgment, leave them inexcusable, 
and make their condemnation more intolerable. 2nd. He has authority by him to 
command those to whom he sends him; “ Thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith 
the Lord God.” All he said to them must be spoken in God’s name, enforced 
by his authority, and delivered as from him. Christ delivered his doctrines as 
a Son, “ Veril ,, Verily, I say unto you ;” the prophets as servants, “Thus saith 
the Lord God our Master and yours. Note, The writings of the prophets 
are the word of God, and are so to be regarded by every one of us. 3rd. He 
has authority to call those to an account to whom he sends his ambassadors. 
“ Whether thay will hear, or whether they will forbear;” whether they will 
attend to the word, or turn their back upon it, “they shall know that there has 
been a prophet among them,” shall know by experience. Jirst. If they hear 
and obey, they will know by comfortable experience that the word which did 
them good was brought them by one that had a commission from God, and a 
Divine power goin tone with him in the execution of it. Thus they who were 
converted by Bt. Paul's reaching are said to be the seals of his apostleship, 
1 Cor. ix. 2. When men’s hearts are made to burn under the word, and their 
wills to bow to it, then they know and bear the witness in themselves, that it is 
not the word of man, but of God. sonata 4 If they forbear, if they turn a 
deaf ear to the word, as it is to be feared they will, “for they are a rebellions 
house,” yet they shall be made to know, that he whom they slighted was indeed 
a prophet, by the reproaches of their own consciences, and the just judgments 
of God upon them for refusing him. They shall know it to their cost, know it 
to their confusion, know it by sad experience, what a pernicious, dangerow 


like a sheet of crystal, brilliant, but awful to look upon. If what 
is called “the voice of speech” be really such, and it is doubtful, it 
must mean the indistinguishable clamour of many voices (see 
Rey. iv. 5). 
i. 26—28. The first new object here introduced is the throne of 
majesty, like oa har a sapphires, surmounting all that has been 
iously introduced. This throne was occupied by a being of 
divine dignity, amid splendours too excellent for adequate description. 


ili 


Fire and the rainbow are only hinted at as suggesting feeble images 
or symbols. With this let the reader compare Ex. xxiv. 10, Rev. i. 
13—16; iv. 3. It may be noticed here that there are many things in 
the Revelation of St. John bearing a resemblance to things in this 
book of Ezekiel. The prophet calls the last and highest manifestation 
mentioned by him “the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
the Lord,” by which we cannot suppose that he saw the Lord himself, 
but the refulgence of his glory, as Moses and Isaiah did before him. 
; ont 
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thing it is to despise God’s messengers. They shall know by the accomplish- , 
ment of the threatenings, that the prophet who denounced them was sent of 

tod; thus the word will take hold of men, Zec. i. 6. Note, Ist. Those to 

whom the word of God is sent are upon their trial, whether the will hear 
or whether they will forbear, and accordingly will their doom be. 2nd. Whether 
we be edified by the word or no, it is certain God will be glorified, and his word 
magnitied, and made honourable. Whether it be a savour of life unto life, or of 
death unto death, either way it will appear to be of Divine original. 


6 And thou, son of man, be not afraid of them, 
neither be afraid of their words, though briers and 
thorns de with thee, and thou dost dwell among 
scorpions: be not afraid of their words, nor be dis- 
mayed at their looks, though they de a rebellious 
house. 7 And thou shalt speak my words unto 
them, whether they will hear, or whether they will 
‘orbear: for they are most rebellious. 8 But thou, 
son of man, hear what I say unto thee; Be not thou 
rebellious like that rebellious house : open thy mouth, 
and eat that I give thee. 9 And when | looked, 
behold, an hand was sent unto me; and, lo, a roll 
of a book was therein; 10 And he spread it before 
me; and it was written within and without: and 
there was written therein lamentations, and mourn- 
ing, and woe. 


The prophet, having received his commission, here receives a charge with it. 
It is a post of honour to which he is advanced, but withal it is a post of service 
and work ; and it is here required of him, 

First. That he be bold. He must act in the discharge of this trust with an 
undaunted courage and resolution, and not be either driven off from his work 
or made to drive on heavily by the difficulties and oppositions that he would be 
likely to meet with in it: ‘Son of man, be not afraid of them,” ver. 6. Note, 
Those that will do any thing to purpose in the service of God must not be 
afraid of the face of man; for the fear of men will bring a snare, which will be 
very entangling to us in the work of God. 1. God tells the prophet what was 
the character of those to whom he sent him, as before, ver. 3,4. They are 
briars and thorns, scratching and tearing, and vexing a man whicn way soever 
he turns. They are continually teasing God’s prophets, and entangling them 
in their talk, Mat. xxii. 15. hey are pricking briers, and grieving thorns. 
The best of them is as a brier, and “the most upright sharper than a thorn 
hedge,” Mic. vii. 4. Thorns and briers are the fruit of sin and the curse, and 
of equal date with the enmity between the seed of the woman and the seed of 
the serpent. Note, Wicked men, especially the persecutors of God’s prophets 
and people, are as briers and thorns, which are hurtful to the ground, choke 
the Sood seed, hinder God’s husbandry, are vexatious to his husbandmen; but 
they are nigh unto cursing, and their end is to be burned; yet God makes use 
of them sometimes for the correction and instruction of his people, as Gideon 
taught the men of Succoth with thorns and briers, Jud. viii. 16. Yet this is not 
the worst. of their character,—they are scorpions, venomous and malignant; the 
sting of a scorpion is a thousand times more hurtful than the seratch of a brier. 
Persecutors are a generation of vipers; are of the serpent’s seed, and the 
poison of asps is under their tongue; and they are more subtle than any beast 
of the field. And, which makes the prophet’s case the more grievous, he dwells 
among these scorpions, they are continually about him, so that he cannot be 
safe or quiet in his own house. These ill men are his ill neighbours, who 
thereby have many opportunities, and will let slip none to do him a mischief. 
God takes notice of this to the prophet, as Christ to the angel of one of the 
churches, Rev. ii. 13, “1 know thy works, and where thou dwellest, even where 
Satan’s seat is.” Ezekiel had been, in vision, conversing with angels, but when 
he comes down from this mount he finds he dwells with scorpions. 2. He tells 
him what would be their carriage towards him, that they would do what they 
could to frighten him with their looks and their words; a4 would hector him 
and threaten him, would look scornfully and spitefully at him, and do their 
utmost to face him down, and put him out of countenance, that they might 
drive him off from being a prophet, or at least from telling them of their faults, 
and threatening them with the judgments of God; or, if they could not prevail 
in this, that they might vex and perplex him, and disturb the repose of his 
mind. They were now themselves in subjection, divested of all power, so that 
they had no other way of persecuting the prophet but with their looks and 
their words, and so they did persecute him. “ Behold, thou hast spoken, and 
done evil things as thou aay Jer. iii. 5. If they had had more power they 
would have done more mischief. They were now in captivity, smarting for 
their rebellion, and particularly their misusing God’s prophets, and yet they 
are as bad as ever. “‘ Though thou bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him.” No providences will of themselves humble and 
reform men, unless the grace of God work with them, But, how malicious 
soever they were, Ezekiel must not be afraid of them, nor dismayed; he must 
not be deterred from his work, or any part of it, nor be disheartened or dis- 
spirited in it by all their menaces, but go on in it with resolution and cheerful- 
ness, assuring himself of safety under the Divine protection. 

Secondly. It is required that he be faithful, ver.7. 1. He must be faithful to 
Christ who sent him; * Thou shalt speak my words unto them.” Note, As it 
is the honour of prophets that they are intrusted to speak God’s words, so it is 
their duty to cleave close to them, and to speak nothing but what is agreeable 
to the words of God; ministers must always speak according to that rule. 
2, He must be faithful to the souls of those to whom he was sent; “ Whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear,” he must deliver his message to 
them as he received it. He must bring them to comply with the word, and not 
analy to accommodate the word to their humours. It is true, “they are most 
rebellious,” they are rebellion itself; but however, speak my words to them 
whether they are pleasing or unpleasing. Note, The untractableness an 
unprofitableness of people under the word is no good reason why ministers | 
should leave off preaching to them; nor must we decline an opportunity by ' 


With regard to the meaning of the various images introduced into the 
vision, many opinions have been advocated, Most have admitted that 
the figures are emblems of something, but of what is greatly disputed. 
For the present we must not enter upon the discussion. 

ii. 4. “ Impudent children and stiff-hearted” is not a very close 
rendering, but the original means that they were brasen-faced and 
obstinate. 

ii. 6. The phrase “son of man,” so often found in this book, 
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which good may be done, though we have a great deal of reason to think ne 
good will be done. 

Thirdly. It is required that he be observant of his instructions. 

_l. Here is a general intimation what the instructions were that were given 
him in the contents of the book which was spread before him, ver. 10. Ist. His 
instructions were large, for the roll was written within and without, on the 
inside and on the backside of the roll; it was as a sheet of paper written on all 
the four sides. One side contained their sins, the other side contained the 
judgments of God coming upon them for those sins. Note, God hath a great 
deal to say to his people when they are degenerated and become rebellious. 
2nd. His instructions were melancholy, he was sent on a sad errand; the matter 
contained in the book was “ lamentations, and mourning, and woe.” The idea 
of his message is taken from the impression it would make upon the minds of 
those that carefully attended to it; it would set them a weeping, and crying 
out, Woe and alas! Both the discoveries of sin, and the denunciations of 
wrath, would be matter of lamentations. What could be more lamentable, 
more mournful, more woful, than to see a holy, happy people, sunk into such 
a state of sin and misery, as it appears by the prophecy of this book the Jews 
were at this time? Ezekiel echoes to Jeremiah’s lamentations. Note, Though 
God is rich in mercy, yet impenitent sinners will find there are, even among hig 
words, lamentations and woe. 

2. Here is an express charge given the prophet to observe his instructions, 
both in receiving his message and delivering it. He is now to receive it, and is 
here commanded, 

Ist. To attend diligently to it; “Son of man, hear what I say unto thee,” 
ver. 8. Note, Those that speak from God to others must be sure to hear from 
God themselves, and be obedient to his voice. “Be not thou rebellious,” that 
is, Do not refuse to go on this errand, or to deliver it; do not fly off, as Jonah 
did, for fear of disobliging thy countrymen. ‘They are a rebellious house 
among whom thou livest; but _be not thou like them, do not comply with 
them in any thing that is evil. If ministers, that are reprovers by office, con- 
nive at sin, and indulge sinners, either shew them not their wickedness, or 
shew them not the fatal consequences of it, for fear of displeasing them, and 
getting their ill-will, they hereby make themselves partakers of their guilt, 
and are rebellious like them. If people will not do their duty in reforming, 
yet let ministers do theirs in reproving; and they will have the comfort of it in 
the reflection, whatever the success be, as that prophet had, Jsa. 1. 5, “The 
Lord God hath opened mine ear, and 1 was not rebellious.” Even the best 
men, when their lot is cast in bad times and places, have need to be cautioned 
against the worst crimes. 

2nd. To digest it in his own mind by an experience of the savour and power 
of it. Do not only hear what I say unto thee, but “open thy mouth,and eat that . 
I give thee.” Prepare to eat it, and eat it willingly, and with an appetite. All 
God’s children are content to be at their heavenly Father’s finding, and to eat 
whatever he gives them. That which God’s hand reached out to Ezekiel was 
aroll of a book, or, the volume of a book; a book, or scroll of paper or parch- 
ment full written, and rolled up. Divine revelation comes to us from the hand 
of Christ; he gave it to the prophets, Rev. i. 1. When we look at the roll of 
the book we must have an eye to the hand by which it is sent to us. He that 
brought it to the prophet spread it before him, that he might not swallow it 
with an implicit faith, but might fully understand the contents of it, and then 
receive it and make it his own. “ Be not rebellious,” saith Christ, “but eat what 
I give thee.” If we receive not what Christ in his ordinances and providences 
allots for us, if we submit not to his word and rod, and reconcile not ourselves 
to both, we shall be accounted rebellious, 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter we have the farther preparation of the prophet for the work to which God 
called him. JI, His eating of the roll that was presented to him in the close of the fore- 
going chapter, ver, 1—3. II. Farther instructions and encouragements given him to 
the same purpose with those in the foregoing chapter, ver. 4—l1. III. The mighty 
impulse he was under, with which he was carried to those that were to be his hearers, 
ver. 12—15. IV. A farther explication of his office and business as a prophet, under 
the similitede of a watchman, ver. 16—21. V. The restraining and restoring of the 
prophet’s liberty of speech, as God pleased, ver. 22—27. 


OREOVER he said unto me, Son of man, eat 

that thou findest; eat this roll, and go speak 

unto the house of Israel. 2 So I opened my mouth, 
and he caused me to eat that roll. 3 And he said 
unto me, Son of man, cause thy belly to eat, and fill 
thy bowels with this roll that I give thee. ‘Then 
did I eat i; and it was in my mouth as honey for 
sweetness. 4 And he said unto me, Son of man, 
go, get thee unto the house of Israel, and speak with 
my words unto them. 5 For thou aré not sent to 
a people of a strange speech and of an hard lan- 
guage, but to the house of Israel; 6 Not to many 
people of a strange speech and of an hard language, 
whose words thou canst not understand. Surely, 
had I sent thee to them, they would have hearkened 
unto thee. 7 But the house of Israel will not 
hearken unto thee; for they will not hearken unto 
me: for all the house of Israel are impudent and 
hardhearted. 8 Behold, I have made thy face 
strong against their faces, and thy forehead strong 
against their foreheads, 9 As an adamant harder 
than flint have I made thy forehead: fear them not, 


merely signifies man, in which sense it constantly occurs in Chaldee 
and Syriac. Ezekiel wrote in a country where the Chaldean language 
was common, and this accounts for certain peculiarities in his style. 
The words “briers and thorns” are sufficiently exact, though it is 
uncertain what thorny plants are meant. For “briers” the margin. 
has “rebels,” which cannot be sustained. The diversity of thorny 
plants in the Holy Land is very considerable, and Dr. Tristram Bays f 
there are at least eighteen names for them in Scripture. With regard — 
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neither be dismayed at their looks, though they be a 
rebellious house. 10 Moreover he said unto me, 
Son of man, all my words that I shall speak unto 
thee receive in thine heart, ‘and hear with thine ears. 
11 And go, get thee to them of the captivity, unto 
the children of thy people, and speak unto them, 
and tell them, Thus saith the Lord Gop; whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear. 12 
Then the spirit took me up, and I heard behind me 
a voice of a great rushing, saying, Blessed be the 
glory of the Lorp from his place. 13 J heard also 
the noise of the wings of the living creatures that 
touched one another, and the noise of the wheels 
over against them, and a noise of a great rushing. 
14 So the spirit lifted me up, and took me away, 
and I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit ; 
but the hand of the Lorp was strong upon me. 15 
Then I came to them of the captivity at Tel-abib, 
that dwelt by the river of Chebar, and I sat where 
they sat, and remained there astonished among 
them seven days. 
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CHEBAR. 


These verses are fitly Joined by some translators to the foregoing chapter, as 
being of a piece with it, and a continuation of the same vision. The prophets 
received the word from God that they might deliver it to the people of God; 
furnished themselves, that they might furnish them with the knowledge of the 
mind and will of God. Now here the prophet is taught, 

First. How he must receive Divine revelation himself, ver. 1. Christ (whom 
he saw upon the throne, ch. i. 26,) said to him, “Son of man, eat this roll.” 
Admit this revelation into thine understanding, take it, take the meaning of it, 
understand it aright; admit it into thy heart, apply it, and be affected with it; 
imprint it in thy mind, ruminate and chew the cud upon it; take it as it is, entire, 
and make no difficulty of it; nay, take a pleasure in it, as thou dost in thy meat, 
and let thy soul be nourished and strengthened by it; let it be meat and drink 
to thee, and as thy necessary food; be full of it, as thou art of the meat thou 
hast eaten, Thus ministers should in their studies and meditations take in 
that word of God which they are to preach to others. “Thy words were 
found, and I did eat them,” Jer. xv. 16. They must be both well acquainted 
and much affected with the things of God, that they may speak of them both 
clearly and warmly, with a great deal of Divine light and heat. Now observe, 

1. How this command is inculeated upon the prophet. In the chapter before, 
“Eat what I give thee;” and here, ver. 1, “‘ Eat that thou findest,” that is, that 
which is presented to thee by the hand of Christ. Note, Whatever we find to 
be the word of God, whatever is brought to us by him who is the Word of 
God, we must receive it without disputing. What we find set before us in the 
Scripture, that we must eat. And again, ver. 3, “ Cause thy belly to eat, and 
fill thy bowels with this roll.” Do not eat it and bring it up again, as that 
which is nauseous, but eat it and retain it, as that which is nourishing, and 

rateful to the stomach, Feast upon this vision till thou be full of matter, as 
fiihu was, Job xxxii. 17. Let the word have a place in thee, the innermost 
place. We must take pains with our own hearts, that we may cause them duly 
to receive and entertain the word of God, thut every faculty may do its office 
in order to the due pt Bs of the word of God, that it may be turned in 
succum et sanguinem,— into blood and spirits.” We must empty ourselves of 
worldly things, that we may fill our bowels with this roll. 

2. How this command is explained; ver. 10, “ All my words that I shall speak 
unto thee,” to be spoken unto the people, “ thou must receive in thine heart,” 
as well as hear with thine ears; receive them in the love of them. “Let these 
sayings sink down into your ears,” Lu, ix. 44. Christ demands the prophet’s 
attention, not only to what he now suith, but to all that he shall at any time 
hereafter speak; receive it all in thine heart, meditate on these things and give 
thyself wholly to them, 1 Tim. iv. 15. 
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3. How this command was obeyed, in vision. He opened his mouth and 
Christ caused him to eat the roll, ver. 2. If we be truly willing to receive the 
word into our hearts, Christ will by his Spirit bring it into them, and cause jt 
to dwell in us richly. If he that opens the roll, and by his Spirit, as a Spirit of 
revelation, spreads it before us, did not also open our understandings, and by 
his Spirit, as a Spirit of wisdom, give us the knowledge of it, and cause us to 
eat it, we should be for ever strangers to it. The prophet had reason to fear 
that the roll would be an unpleasant morsel, and a sorry dish to make a meal 
of, but it proved it was in his mouth as honey for sweetness. Note, If we 
readily obey even the most difficult commands, we shall find that comfort in the 
reflection which will make us abundant amends for all the hardships we meet 
with in the way of our duty. Though the roll was filled with lamentations, 
mournings, and woe, yet it was to the prophet as honey for sweetness. Note, 
Gracious souls can receive those truths of God with great delight, which speak 
most terror to wicked people. We find St. John let into some part of the 
revelation by such a sign as this, Rev. x. 9,10. He took the book out of the 
angel’s hand, and ate it up, and it was as this here, in his mouth sweet as honey, 
but it was bitter in the belly; and we shall find that this here was so too, for, 
ver. 14, the prophet went in bitterness. 

Secondly. How he must deliver that Divine revelation to others which he 
himself had received; ver. 1, “ Eat this roll, and” then “go speak to the house 
of Israel.” 1. He must not undertake to preach the things of God to others 
till he did himself fully understand them. et him not go without his errand, 
or take it by the halves. 2, When he doth himself fully understand them, he 
must be both busy and bold to preach them for the good of others. We must 
not conceal the words of the Holy One, Job vi. 10, for that is burying a talent 
which was given us to trade with. He must go and speak to the house of 
Israel, for it is their privilege to have God’s statutes and judgments made 
known to them; as the giving of the law, the lively oracles, so prophecy, the 
living oracle, pertains to them. He is not sent to the Chaldeans, to reprove 
them for their sins, but to the house of Israel, to reprove them for theirs; for 
the father corrects his own child if he do amiss, not the child of a stranger. 
The instructions given him in speaking to them are much the same with those 
in the foregoing chapter. 

1, He must speak to them all that, and that only, which God spake to him. 
He had said before, ch. ii.7, “Thou shalt speak my words to them;” here he 
saith, ver. 4, “ Thou shalt speak with my words unto them;” or in my words. 
He must not only say that which for substance is the same that God had said 
to him, but as near as may be in the same language and expressions. Blessed 
Paul, though a man of very happy invention, yet speaks of the things of God 
in the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, ! Cor. ii. 13. Scripture truths 
look best in Scripture language, their native dress; and how can we better 
speak God’s mind than with his words? 

2. He must remember that they are the house of Israel whom he is sent to 
speak to; God’s house, and his own, and therefore such as he ought to have a 
particular concern for, and to deal faithfully and tenderly with. They were 
such as he had an intimate acquaintance with, being not only their countryman 
but their companion in tribulation. They and he were fellow-sutferers, anc 
had lately been fellow-travellers in very melancholy circumstances from Judea 
to Babylon, and had often mingled their tears, which could not but knit their 
affections to each other. It was well for the people that they had a prophet 
who knew experimentally how to symphathize with them, and could not but be 
touched with the feeling of their infirmities. It was well for the prophet that 
he had to do with those of his own nation, not with “a people of strange speech 
and a hard language;” ‘deep of lip,’ so that thou canst not fathom their 
meaning; and ‘heavy of tongue,’ whom it is intolerable and impossible to 
converse with. Every strange language seems to us to be deep and heavy. 
Thou art not sent to many such people, whom thou couldest neither speak to 
nor hear from, neither understand nor be understood among, but by an inter- 

reter. The apostles indeed were sent to many people of a strange speech, 

ut they could not have done any good among them if they had not had the 
gift of tongues; but Ezekiel was sent only to one people, those but a few, and 
his own, who having acquaintance with he might hope to find acceptance with. 

3. He must remember what God had already told him of the ill character of 
those to whom he was sent, that if he met with discouragement and disappoint- 
ment in them, he might not be offended. They are impudent and hard-hearted 
ver. 7. No convictions of sin would make them blush, no denunciations of 
wrath would make them tremble. Two things aggravated their obstinacy : 
Ist. ‘That hs Bde fe more obstinate than their neighbours would have been, if the 
prophet had been sent to them. Had God sent him to any other people, though 
of a strange speech, surely they would hearkened to him; they would at least 
have given him a patient hearing, and shewed him that respect which he could 


| not obtain of his own countrymen. The Ninevites were wrought upon by Jonah’s 


preaching, when the house of Israel, that was compassed about with so great a 
cloud of ae was unhumbled and unreformed; but what shall we say to 
these things? The means of grace are given to those that will not improve 
them, and withheld from those that would have improved them. We must 
resolve this into the Divine sovereignty, and say, Lord, “thy judgments are a 
great deep.” 2nd. That they were obstinate against God himself; * They will 
not hearken unto thee,” and no marvel, “for they will not hearken unto me;” 
they will not regard the word of the prophet, for they will not regard the rod of 
God, by which the Lord’s voice cries in the city. If they believe not God speak- 
ing to them by a minister, neither would they believe though he should speak 
to them by a voice from heaven. Nay, therefore they reject what the prophet 
saith, because it comes from God, whom the carnal mind is enmity to. ‘They 
are prejudiced against the law of God, and for that reason turn a deaf ear to 
his prophets, whose business it is to enforce his law. 

4. He must resolve to put on courage, and Christ promiseth to steel him with 
it, ver. 8,9. He is sent to such as are impudent and hard-hearted, that will 
receive no impressions, nor be wrought upon either by fair means or foul, that 
will take a pride in affronting God’s messenger, and confronting the message ; 
it will be a hard task to know how to deal with them. But, Ist. God will 
enable him to put a good face on it; “I have made thy face strong against 
their faces,” that is, endued thee with all the firmness and boldness that the 
ease calls for, Perhaps Ezekiel was naturally bashful and timorous; but if 
God did not find him fit, yet by his grace he made him fit, to encounter the 
greatest difficulties. Note, The more impudent wicked people are in their 
opposition to religion, the more openly and resolutely should God’s people 
appear in the practice and defence of it; let the innocent stir up himself against 
the hypocrite, Job xvii. 8. When vice is daring, let not virtue be sneaking ; and 
when God has work to do, he will spirit men for it, and give them strength 
according to the day. If there be occasion, God can and will by his grace 
make the foreheads of faithful ministers as an adamant, so that the most 
threatening powers shall not dash them out of countenance; “The Lord God 
will help me, therefore have I set my face like a flint,” Jsa.1.7. 2nd. He is 
therefore commanded to have a good heart on it; and to goon in his work with 
a holy security, not valuing either the censures or the threats of his enemies. 
“ Fear not, neither be dismayed at their looks;” let not the menaces of their 
impotent malice cast either a damp upon thee or a stumblingbluck before thee. 


to scorpions, the same writer tells us that five distinct species have 
been found in the Wilderness of Sinai alone. He adds that eight 

ies have been described from Palestine, and he says, “ We found 
several additional kinds, varying in colour and in size.” 

ii. 8—10. As is well known, ancient books were often written upon 
pieces of skin or other material, and rolled up. This form of book is 
implied in a number of texts, and such was the idea conveyed by our 
word volume. There were perhaps other books of a different shape. 


at 


Rolls were not commonly written on both sides of the skin, and hence 
the exception is here particularly referred to. 

iii. 1—3. We have here another of those symbolical actions of 
which frequent mention is made in the records of prophetic visions. 
As Dr. Adam Clarke says, “ This must have passed in vision; but the 
meaning is plain: ‘ Receive my word; let it enter into thy soul; digest 
it; let it be thy nourishment; and let it be thy meat and drink to do 
the vill of thy Father who isin heaven..” A passage involving 
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Bold sinners must have bold reprovers: ev‘] heasts must be rebuked cuttingly, 
Tit. i. 12, 13; must be saved with fear, /ude 23. Those that keep close to 
the service of (tod may be sure or the favour of God, and then they need not 
pe dismayed at. the proud looks of men. Let not the angry countenance, that 
drives away a backbiting tongue, give any check to a reproving tongue. 

5. He must continue instant with them in his preaching, whatever the success 
was, ver. 11. He must go to them of the captivity, who being in affliction it 
was to be hoped would receive instruction; must look upon them as the chil- 
dren of his people, to whom he was nearly allied, and for whom he therefore 
ought to have a very tender concern, as Paul for his kinsmen, Rom. ix. 8; an 
he must tell them, not only what the Lord said, but that the Lord said it. Let 
him speak in God’s name, and back what he said with his authority, “ Thus 
saith the Lord God;” tell them so, “ whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear.” Not that it may be indifferent to us what success our ministry 
has; but whatever it be, we must go on with our work, and leave the issue to 
God. We must not say, here are some so good that we do not need to speak 
to them; or, here are others so bad that it is to no purpose to speak to them; 
but, however it be, deliver thy message faithfully; tell them the Lord Go 
saith so and so, let them reject it at their peril. 

Full instructions being thus given to the prophet, pursuant to his commission, 
we are here told, 

ist. With what satisfaction this mission of his was applauded by the holy 
angels, who were very well pleased to see one of a nature inferior to their own 
thus honourably employed and intrusted. He heard “‘a voice of a great rush- 
ing,” ver. 12; as if the angels thronged and crowded to see the inauguration of 
a prophet; for to them is known by the church, that is, by reflection from the 
church, the manifold wisdom of God, ph. iii. 10. They seemed to strive who 
should get nearest to this great sight. He heard “the noise of their wings that 
touched ;” or, as the word is, ‘kissed one another ;’ noting the mutual affections 
and assistances of the angels. He heard also the noise of the wheels of provi- 
dence, moving over against the angels, and in concert with them. All this was 
to engage his attention, and to convince him that the God that sent him, having 
such a glorious train of attendants, no doubt had power sufficient to bear him 
out in his work. But all this noise ended in the voice of praise; he heard them 
saying, “Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place,” that is, First. 
From heaven, his place above, whence his glory was now in vision descending, 
or whither perhaps it was now returning. Let the innumerable company of 
angels above join with those employed in this vision, in saying, “ Blessed be 
the glory of the Lord. Praise ye the Lord from the heavens. Praise him all 
his angels,” Ps. exlviii. 1,2. Secondly. From the temple, his place on earth, 
whence his glory was now departing. They lament the departure of the glory 
but adore the righteousness of God in it; however it be, yet Godis blessed and 
glorious, and ever will be so. ‘he prophet Isaiah heard God thus praised, 
when he received his commission, /sa. vi. 4; and a comfort it is to all the 
faithful servants of God, when they see how much God is dishonoured in this 
lower world, to think how much be is admired and glorified in the upper world. 
The glory of the Lord hath many slights from our place, but many praises 
from his place. 

2nd. With what reluctancy of his own spirit, and yet with what a mighty 
efficacy of the Spirit of God, the prophet was himself brought to the execution 
of his office. The grace given to him was not in vain; for, 

First. The Spirit led him with a strong hand. God bade him go, but he stirred 
not till the Spirit took him up. “ The Spirit of the living creatures,” that was 
in the wheels, now was in the prophet too, and took him up, first, to hear 
more distinctly the acclamations of the angels, ver. 12; but afterwards, ver. 14, 
lifted him up, and took him away to his work, which he was backward to, 
being very loath either to brane trouble upon himself or foretell it to his 
people. He would gladly have been excused, but must own, as another pro- 
phet doth, Jer. xx. 7, “ ‘Thou wast stronger than I, and hast prevailed.” Ezekiel 
would willingly have kept all he heard and saw to himself, that it might go no 
farther; but the hand of the Lord was strong upon him, and overpowered him; 
he was carried on contrary to his own inclinations by the prophetical impulse, 
so that he could not but speak the things which he had heard and seen, as the 
apostles, Acts iv. 20. Note, Those whom God calls to the ministry, as he 
furnisheth their heads for it, so he hb ws ineir nearts to it. 

Secondly. He followed with a sad neart. “ 'T'he Spirit took me away,” saith 
he, “and then I went,” but it was “in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit.” He 
had perhaps seen what a hard task Jeremiah had at Jerusalem, when he 
appeared as a prophet, what pains he took, what opposition he met with, how 
he was abused by hand and tongue, and what ill treatment he met with, and 
all to no purpose; and must I be set up for a mark like him? thinks Ezekiel. 
The life of a captive was bad enough, but what would the life of a prophet in 
captivity be? therefore he went in this fret, and under this diseomposure. Note, 
There may insome cases be a great reluctancy of corruption, even there where 
there is a manifest predominancy of grace. ‘I went,” not disobedient to the 
neavenly vision, or outrunning the work, as Jonah; but I went “in bitterness,” 
not at all pleased with it. hen he received the Divine revelation himself, it 
was to him sweet as honey, ver. 3, he could with abundance of pleasure have 
spent all his days in meditating upon it; but when he is to preach it to others, 
who he foresees will be hardened and exasperated by it, and have their con- 
demnation aggravated, then he goes in bitterness. Note, It is a great grief to 
faithful ministers, and makes them go on in their work with a heavy heart, 
when they find people untractable, and hating to be reformed. He went in the 
heat of his spirit, because of the discouragements he forcsaw he should meet 
with; but the hand of the Lord was strong upon him, not only to compel him 
to his work, but to fit him for it, and carry him through it, and animate him 
against the difficulties he would meet with, (so we may understand it,) and when 
he found it so he was better reconciled to his business, and applied himself 
to doit. Then he “came to them of the captivity,” ver. 15, to some place where 
there were many of them together, “and sat where they sat,” either working, 
or reading, or talking ; and continued “among them seven days,” to hear what 
they said, and observe what they did, and all that time he was waiting for the 
word of the Lord to come to him. Note, Those that would speak suitably 
and profitably to people about their souls must acquaint themselves with them 
and with their case; must do as Ezekiel did here, must sit where they sit, and 
speak familiarly to them of the things of God, and put themselves into their 
condition; yea, though they sit by the rivers of Babylon: but observe, he was 
there astonished, overwhelmed with grief for the sins and miseries of his people, 
and overpowered by the pomp of the vision he had seen. He was there deso- 
late, so some read it. God shewed him no visions, men made him no visits; 
thus was he left to digest his grief, and come to a better temper, before the 
word of the Lord should come to him. Note, Those whom God designs to 
exalt and enlarge he first humbles and straitens for a time. 


16 And it came to pass at the end of seven days, 
that the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
17 Son of man, I have made thee a watehman unto 
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the house of Israel: therefore hear the word at my 
mouth, and give them warning from me. 18 When 
I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die; and 
thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn 
the wicked from his wicked way, to: save his life ; 
the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but 
his blood will I require at thine hand. 19 Yet if 
thou warn the wicked, and he turn not from his 
wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he shall die in 
his iniquity; but thou hast delivered thy soul. 20 
Again, When a righteous man doth turn from his 
righteousness, and commit iniquity, and I lay a 
stumblingblock before him, he shall die: because 
thou hast not given him warning, he shall die in his 
sin, and his righteousness which he hath done shall 
not be remembered; but his blood will I require at 
thine hand. 21 Nevertheless if thou warn the 
righteous man, that the righteous sin not, and he 
doth not sin, he shall surely live, because he is 
warned ; also thou hast delivered thy soul. 


These farther instructions God gave to the prophet “at the end of seven 
days,” that is, on the seventh day after the vision he had; and it is very pro- 
bable that both that and this were on the sabbath day, which the house of 
Israel, even in their captivity, observed as well as they could in those circum- 
stances. We do not find that their conquerors and oppressors tied them to any 
constant service, as their Egyptian taskmasters had formerly done, but that 
they might observe the sabbath rest, for a sign to distinguish between them 
and their neighbours; but for the sabbath work they had not the convenience 
of temple or synagogue, only it should seem they had a place by the river side 
where prayer was wont to be made, as Acts xvi. 13. There they met on the 
sabbath days, there their enemies upbraided them with the songs of Zion 
Ps. cxxxvii. 1—3, there Ezekiel met them, and the word of the Lord then an 
there came tohim. He that had been musing and meditating on the things of 
God all the week was fit to speak to the people in God’s name on the sabbath 
day, and disposed to hear God speak to him. This sabbath day Ezekiel was not 
so honoured with visions of the glory of God as he had been the sabbath before; 
but is plainly, and by a very vulgar similitude, told his duty, which he is to 
communicate to the people. Note, Raptures and transports of joy are not 
the daily bread of God’s children, however they pong Bae special occasions be 
feasted with them. We must not deny but that we have truly communion with 
God, (1 Jno. i.3,) though we have it not always so sensibly as at some times; 
and, though the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven may sometimes be looke 
into, yet ordinarily it is plain preaching that is most for edification. God here 
tells the prophet what his office was, and what the duty of that office; and 
this (we may suppose) he was to tell the people, that they might attend to what 
he said, and improve it accordingly. Note, It is good for people to know and 
consider what a charge their ministers have of them, and what an account 
they must shortly give of that charge. Observe, 

First. What the office is to which cubed a oe is called; ‘Son of man, I have 
made thee a watchman to the house of Israel,” ver. 17. The vision he saw 
astonished him; he knew not what to make of that, and therefore God used 
this plain comparison, which served better to lead him into the understanding 
of his work, and so to reconcile him to it. He sat among the captives, and sai 
little; but God comes to him, and tells him that will not do. He is a wateh- 
man, and hath something to say to them; he is appointed to be as a watchman 
in the city, to guard against fire, robbers, and disturbers of the peace; as a 
watchman over the flock, to guard against thieves, and beasts of prey; but 
especially as a watchman in the camp, in an invaded country, or a besieged 
town, that is to watch the motions of the enemy, and to sound an alarm upon 
the approach, nay, upon the first appearance of danger. This supposeth the 
house of Israel to be in a military state, and exposed to enemies, who are subtle 
and restless in their attempts upon it; yea, and each of the particular members 
of that house to be in danger, and concerned to stand upon their guard. Note, 
Ministers are watchmen on the church’s walls, Zsa. lxii. 6; watchmen that go 
about the city, Cant. iii. 3. It is a toilsome office. Watchmen must keep awake 
be they never so sleepy, and keep abroad be it never so cold; they must stand 
all weathers upon the watch-tower, Jsa. xxi. 8; Gen. xxxi. 40. It is a danger- 
ous office. Sometimes they cannot keep their post, but in peril of death from 
the enemy, who gain their point if they kill the sentinel, and yet they dare not 
quit their post upon pain of death from their general; such a dilemma are the 
chureh’s watchmen in. Men will curse them if they be faithful, and God will 
curse them if they be false; but it is a needful office, the house of Israel cannot 
be safe without watchmen, and yet except the Lord keep it the watchman 
waketh but in vain, Ps. exxvii. 1, 2. 

Secondly. What is the duty of this office. The work of a watchman is to 

take notice, and to give notice. 
_ 1. The prophet, as a watchman, must take notice of what God said concern- 
ing this people; not only concerning the body of the people, which the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah, and other prophets had most commonly reference to, but 
concerning particular persons according as their character was. He must not, 
as other watchmen, look round to spy danger, and gain intelligence; but he 
must look up to God, and farther he need not look; “hear the word at my 
mouth,” ver. 17, Note, Those that are to preach must first hear; for how ean 
they teach others who have not first learned themselves ? 

2. He must give notice of what he heard. As a watchman must have eyes 
in his head, so be must have a tongue in his head; if he be dumb, it is as 
bad as if he were blind, Jsa. lvi. 10. Thou shalt “give them warning from 
me,” sound an alarm in the holy mountain; not in his own name, or as from 
himself, but in God’s name, and from him. Ministers are God’s mouth to 
the children-of men. The Scriptures are written for our admonition; “By 


similar principles and figures occurs in the Revelation of St. John (x. 
9, 10), though there the book is received from the hands of an angel. 
ili. 4, 5. The reference to people of languages far different from 
the Hebrew is altogether appropriate here, because in their captivity 
the Israelites were brought into contact with forms of speech which 
were both numerous and belonging to different families of languages. 
iii. 9. The stone called shamir, here translated “adamant,” was 
eertainly very hard, and many ave of the opinion of Gesenius, that 
830 


it was the diamond. This is not at all unlikely, especially if, as is 
thought by some, the name is of Indian origin. The Jater rabbis 
concocted wonderful fancies out of the word, as when they spoke of 
it as a small worm of enormous power, able to cut and polish the 
hardest stones, and employed for that purpose by Solomon. The word 
for “ flint” in this passage is the generic term for rock, and not flint — 
in particular, local 

iii. 12—14. There is nothing in these words requiring us to 
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them is thy servant warned,” Ps. xix. 11; but, because that which is de- 
livered viva voce commonly makes the deepest impression, God is pleased by 
men like ourselves, who are equally concerned, to enforce upon us the warnings 
of the written word. Now the prophet in his preaching must distinguish 
between the wicked and the righteous, the precious and the vile; and in his 
applications must suit his alarms to each, giving every one his portion, which 
if he did, he should have the comfort of it, whatever the success was; but if 
not, he was accountable. 

Ist. Some of those he had to do with were wicked, and he must warn them 
not to go on in their wickedness, but to turn from it, ver. 18, 19. We may 
observe here, First. That the God of heaven hath said, and doth say, to every 
wicked man, that if he go on still in his trespasses, he shall surely die. His 
iniquity shall undoubtedly be his ruin; it Senda to ruin, and will end in ruin. 
Dying thou shalt die, thou shalt die so great a death; shalt die eternally, be 
ever dying, but never dead. “The wicked man shall die in his iniquity,” shall 
die under the guilt of it, die under the dominion of it. Secondly. That if a 
wicked man turn from his wickedness, and from his wicked way, he shall live, 
and the ruin he is threatened with shall be prevented; and, that he may do so, 
he is warned of the danger he is in, The wicked man shall die if he go on, but 
shall live if he repent. Observe, he isto turn from his wickedness, and froin 
his wicked way. It is not enough for a man to turn from his wicked way by 
an outward reformation, which may be the effect of his sins leaving him, rather 
than of his leaving his sins; but he must turn from his wickedness, from the 
love of it, and the inclination to it, by an inward regeneration; if he do not 
so much as turn from his wicked way, there is little hopes that he will turn 
from his wickedness. Thirdly. That it is the duty of ministers both to warn 
sinners of the danger of sin and to assure them of the benefit of repentance ; to 
set before them how miserable they are if they go on in sin, and how happy 
they may be if they will but repent and reform. Note, The ministry of the 
word is concerning matters of life and death, for those are the things it sets 
before us; the blessing and the curse, that we may escape the curse, and 
inherit the blessing. Fourthly. That though ministers do not warn wicked 
people as they ought, of their misery and danger, yet that shall not be admitted 
as an excuse for those that go on still in their trespasses; for, though the 
watchman did not give them warning, yet they shall die in their iniquity; for 
they had sufficient warning given them bythe providence of God and their own 
consciences, which if they would have taken they might have saved their lives. 
Fifthly. That if ministers be not faithful to their trust, if they do not warn 
sinners, of the fatal consequences of sin, but suffer them to go-on unreproved, 
the blood of those that perish through their carelessness, will be required at 
their hand; that is, it shall be charged upon them in the day of account, that 
it was owing to their unfaithfulness that such and such precious souls perished 
in sin; for who knows but, if they had had fair warning given them, they might 
have fled in time from the wrath to come? and if it contract so heinous a guilt 
as it doth to be accessary to the murder of a dying body, what is it to be 
accessary to the ruin of animmortal soul? Sixth/y. That if ministers do their 
duty, in giving warning to sinners, though the warning be not yet taken, they 
may have this satisfaction, that they are clear from their blood, and have 
delivered their own souls, though they cannot prevail to deliver theirs; those 
that are faithful shall have their reward, though they be not successful. 

2nd. Some of those he had to deal with were righteous ; at least he had reason 
to think, in a judgment of charity, that they were so, and he must warn them 
not to apostatize and turn away from their righteousness, ver. 20, 21. We may 
observe here, First. That the best men in the world have need to be warned 

ainst apostacy, and to be told of the danger they are in of it, and the danger 
they are in by it. God’s servants must be warned, (Ps. xix. 11,) that they do not 
neglect his work, and quit his service. One good means to keep us from falling 
is, to keep up a holy fear of falling; Hebd. iv. 1, “ Let us therefore fear; ” and 
Rom. xi. 20, even those that stand by faith must not be highminded but fear, 
and must therefore be warned. Secondly. There is a righteousness which a 
man may turn from, a seeming righteousness, from which, if men turn, thereby 
it appears that it was never sincere, how passable, nay, how plausible soever it 
was ; for “if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us,” 
1 Jno. ii. 19. There are sri that begin in the spirit, but end in the flesh; that 
set their faces heavenwards, but look back; that had a first love, but have lost it, 
and turned from the holy commandment. Thirdly. When men turn from their 
righteousness, they soon learn to commit iniquity. When they grow careless 
and remiss in the duties of God’s worship, neglect them, or are negligent in 
them, they become an easy prey to the tempter. Omissions make way for com- 
missions. Fourthly, When men turn from their righteousness, and commit 
iniquity, it is just with God to lay stumblingblocks before them, that they ma 
prow worse and worse till they are ripened for destruction. hen Pharao 

ardened his heart, God hardened it. hen sinners turn their back upon God, 
desert his service, and so cast a reproach upon it, he doth in a way of righteous 
judgment not only withdraw his restraining grace, and give them up to their 
own kearts’ lusts, but order them, by his providence, into such circumstances as 
occasion their sin and hasten their ruin. There are those to whom Christ him- 
self is “a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence,” 1 Pet. ii. 8. Fifthly. The 
righteousness which men relinquish shall never be remembered to their honour 
or comfort ; it will stand them in no stead in this world or the other. Apostates 
lose all that they have wrought; their services and sufferings are all in vain, 
and shall never be brought to account, because not continued in. It is a rule in 
the law, Factum non dicitur quod’non perseverat,—‘ We are said to do that only 
which we do perseveringly ;’ Gal. iii. 3,4. Sixthly. If ministers do not give fair 
warning as they sem of the weakness of the best, their aptness to stumble 
and fall, the particular temptations they are in, and the fatal consequences of 
mpoeeney. the ruin of those that do Aposiotise will be laid at their door, and they 
shall answer for it. Not but that there are those who are warned against it, 
and yet turn from their righteousness; but that case is not put here as was 
concerning the wicked man; but on the contrary, that a righteous man being 
warned, takes the warning, and doth not sin, ver. 21, for if you give instruction 
to a wise man, he will be yet wiser. We must not only not flatter the wicked, 
but not flatter even the righteous, as if they were perfectly safe anywhere on 
this side heaven. Seventhly. If ministers give warning, and people take it, it is 
well for both; nothing more beautiful than “a wise reprover upon an obedient 
ear ;” the one shall live because he is warned, and the other has delivered his 
soul. What can a good minister desire more, than to save himself and those 
that hear him? 1 Zim, iv. 16. 


22 And the hand of the Lorp was there upon 
me; and he said unto me, Arise, go forth into the 
plain, and I will there talk with thee. 23 Then I 
arose, and went forth into the plain: and, beliold, 
the glory of the Lorp stood there, as the glory 
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which I saw by the river of Chebar: and I fell on 
my face. 24 Then the spirit entered into me, and 
set me upon my feet, and spake with me, and said 


unto me, Go, shut thyself within thine house. 25 
But thou, O son of man, behold, they shall put 


bands upon thee, and shall bind thee with them, 
and thou shalt not go out among them: 26 And I 
will make thy tongue cleave to the roof of thy 


mouth, that thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be to 


|them a reprover: for they are a rebellious house. 


27 But when I speak with thee, 1 will open thy 
mouth, and thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith 
the Lord Gov; He that heareth, let him hear; and 
he that forbeareth, let him forbear: for they are 


a rebellious house. 


After all this large and magnificent discovery which God had made of himself 
to the prophet, and the full instructions he had given him how to deal with 
those to hina he sent him with an ample commission, we would have expected 

resently to see him preaching the word of God to a 
Toecelt but here we find it quite otherwise. His work 
at all proportionable to the pomp of his call. 

First. We have him here retired for farther learning. By his unwillingness 
to go, it should seem as if he were not so thoroughly convinced as he might 
have been of the ability of him that sent him to bear him out; and therefore 
to hearten him against the difficulties he foresaw, God will favour him with 
another vision of his glory, which, if any thing, would put life into him, and 
animate him for his work. In order to this God calls him to the plain, (ver. 22,) 
and there he will have some talk with him. See and admire the condescension 
of God in conversing thus familiarly with a man, a son of man, a poor captive; 
nay, with a sinful man, that when God sent him went in bitterness of spirit, 
and was at this time out of humour with his work; and let us own ourselves 
for ever indebted to the mediation of Christ for this blessed intercourse and 
communion between God and man, between heaven and earth. See here the 
benefit of solitude, and how much it befriends contemplation. It is very com- 
fortable to be alone with God, withdrawn from the world for converse with 
him; to hear from him, to speak to him: and a good man will say he is never 
less alone than when thus alone. Ezekiel went forth into the plain more wil- 
lingly than he went among them of the captivity, ver. 15, for they that know 
what it is to have communion with God cannot but prefer that before any 
converse with this world, especially such as is commonly met with. He went 
out into the plain, and there he saw the same vision that he had seen by the 
river of Chebar; for God is not tied to places. Note, Those who follow God 
shall meet with his consolations wherever they go. God called him out to talk 
with him, but did more than that, he shewed him his glory, ver. 23. Weare 
not to expect such visions, but we must own we havea favour done us no way 
inferior, if we so by faith behold the glory of the Lord as to be changed into 
the same image by the Spirit of the Lord; and this honour have all his saints. 
Praise ye the Lord, 2 Cor. iii. 18. " J 

Secondly. We have him here restrained from farther teaching for the present. 
When he saw the glory of the Lord, he fell on his face, being struck with an 
awe of God’s majesty, and a dread of his displeasure; but the Spirit entered 
into him to raise him up, and then he recovered himself, and got upon his feet, 
and heard what the Spirit whispered to him; which is very surprising. One 
would have expected now that God should send him directly to the chiet place 
of concourse, should give him favour in the eyes of his brethren, and make him 
and his message acceptable to them; that he sheuld havea wider door of opyor- 
tunity opened to him, and that God should give mm a door of utterance to open 
his mouth boldly ; but what is here said to him is the reverse of all this. 

1. Instead of sending him to a public assembly, he orders him to confine him- 
self to his own lodgings; “ Go, shut thyself within thy house,” ver. 24. He was 
not willing to appear in public, and when he did the people did not regard him 
nor sty ee ihe respect he deserved; and, as a just rebuke both to him an 
them, to him for his shyness of them, and to them for their coldness towards 
him, God forbids him to appear in public. Note, Our choice is often made our 
punishment, and it is a righteous thing with God to remove teachers into 
corners, when they, or their people, or both, grow indifferent to solemn assem- 
blies. Ezekiel must shut up himself, some think, to give a sign of the besieging 
of Jerusalem, in which the people should be closely shut up as he was in his 
house, and which he speaks oF in the next chapter. He must shut himself 
within his house, that he might receive farther discoveries of the mind of God, 
and might abundantly furnish himself with something to say to the people 
when he went abroad. We find that the elders of Juduh visited him, and sat 
before him, sometimes in his house, ch. viii. 1, to be witnesses of his ecstasies ; 
but it was not till ch. xi. 25, that he spake to them of the captivity all the things 
that the Lord had shewed him, Note, Those that are called to preach must 
find time to study, and a great deal of time too; must often shut themselves up 
in their houses, that they may give attendance to reading and meditation, and so 
their profiting may appear to all. ’ 

2. Instead of securing him an interest in the esteem and affections of those to 
whom he sent him, he tells him that they shall put bands upon him, and bind 
him, ver. 25, either, ist. As a criminal. They shall bind him in order to the 
farther punishing of him as a disturber of the peace. ‘Though they were them- 
selves sent into bondage in Babylon for persecuting the prophets, yet there 
they continue to persecute them. Orrather, 2nd. Asa distracted man. They 
would go about to bind him as one beside himself; for to that they imputed his 
violent motions in his raptures. The zaptains asked Jehu, “ Wheretore came 
this mad fellow unto thee?” Festus said to Paul, “’Chou art beside thyself;” 
and so they said of our Lord Jesus, Mar. ni. 21. Perhaps this was the reason 
why he must keep within doors, because otherwise they would bind him, under 
pretente of his being mad, and therefore he must not go out among them. 

ustly are prophets forbidden to go to those that will abuse them. 

3: Tostead of opening his lips, that his mouth might shew forth God's praise, 
God silenced him, made his tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth, so that he 
was dumb for a considerable time, ver. 26. The pious captives in Babylon used 
this imprecation upon themselves, That if they did forget Jerusalem, their 


reat congregation of 
ere at first seems not 


stand a miraculous act, such as the carrying away of Ezekiel bodily 
through the air. The spirit moved him as it moved Paul when he 
went “ bound in the spirit to Jerusalem.” He was unable to resist 
the divine influence and impulse, and was in the condition of inspired 
peas in which the powers of the invisible world were revealed to 
m. 

iii. 15, How far the prophet journeyed we know not, but he came 

to a place called Tel-abib, on the banks of the Chebar, the river where 


Babe ; 


he received his first revelation. The Hebrew words rendered “and I 
sat where they sat” are obscure, and various explanations have been 
proposed. The Syriac version omits them. Some translate the words 
“and I saw those who dwelt there;’’ others, “and those who dwelt 
there ;” while others agree with our version. On the whole perhaps 
the best explanation is the first of these, “and I saw those who 
dwelt there.” 

iii, 22, The plain where the prophet had a repetition of the vision 


by 
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tongue might cleave to the roof of their month, Ps. exxxvii. 6. Ezekiel remem- 
bers Jerusalem more than any of them, and yet his tongue cleaves to the roof 
of his mouth; and he that can speak best is forbidden to speak at all, and the 
reason given is, because they are a rebellious house to whom he is sent, and 
they are not worthy to have him for a reprover. He shall not give them 
instructions and admonitions, for they are lost and thrown away upon them. 
He is before commanded to speak boldly to them, because they are most rebel- 
lious, ch. ii. 7. But, since that proves to no purpose, he is now for that reason 
enjoined silence, and shall not speak at allto them. Note, Those whose hearts 
are hardened against conviction are justly deprived of the means of conviction. 
Why should not the reprovers be dumb, if, after long trials, it be found that the 
reproved resolve to be deaf? If Ephraim be joined to idols, let him alone. 
hd Thou shalt be dumb, and not be a reprover;” implying that, unless he were 
dumb, he would be reproving; if he could speak at all, he would witness against 
the wickedness of the wicked. But when God speaks with him, and designs to 
speak by him, he will open his mouth, ver. 27. ote, Though God’s prophets 
may be silenced awhile, there will come a time when God will give them the 
opening of the mouth again. And when God speaks to his ministers, he not 
only opens their ears to hear what he saith, but opens their mouth to return 
an answer. Moses, that had a veil on his face when he went down to the people, 
took it off when he went up again to God, Fx. xxxiv. 34. 

4. Instead of giving him assurance of success when he should at any time 
speak to the people, he here leaves the matter very doubtful, and Ezekiel must 
not perplex and disquiet himself about it, but let it be as it will. ‘‘He that 
heareth let him hear,” and he is welcome to the comfort of it; let him hear and 
his soul shall live; but “he that forbeareth let him forbear” at his peril, and 
take what comes. “If thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it;” neither God 
nor his prophet shall be any loser by it; but the prophet shall be rewarded for 
his faithfulness in reproving the sinner, and God will have the glory of his 
justice in condemning him for not taking the reproofs 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ezekiel was now among the captives in Babylon, but they there had Jerusalem still upon 
their hearts. The pious captives looked towards it with an eye of faith, as Daniel, 
Dan. vi. 10; the presumptuous ones looked towards it with an eye of pride, aud 
flattered themselves with a conceit that they should shortly return thither again. They 
that remained corresponded with the captives, and it is likely buoyed them up with 
hopes that all would be well yet, as long as Jerusalem was standing in its strength, 
and perhaps upbraided those with their folly who had surrendered at first; therefore to 
take down this presumption God gives the prophet, in this chapter, a very clear and 
affecting foresight of the besieging of Jerusalem by the Chaldean army, and the cala- 
mities which would attend that siege. Two things are here represented to him in 
vision: I. The fortifications that should be raised against the city. This is signified 
by the prophet’s laying siege to the portraiture of Jerusalem, ver. 1—3; and lying first 
on one side and then on the other side before it, ver. 4—8. II. The famine that 
should rage within the city. This is signified by his eating very coarse fare, and con- 
fining himself to a little of it, so long as this typical representation lasted, ver. 9—17. 


HOU also, son of man, take thee a tile, and lay 
it before thee, and pourtray upon it the city, 


ENGRAVED PRICKS FROM BABYLON, 


even Jerusalem: 2 And lay siege against it, and 
build a fort against it, and cast a mount against it ; 
set the camp also against it, and set battering rams 
against it round about. 3 Moreover take thou unto 
thee an iron pan, and set it for a wall of iron be- 
tween thee and the city: and set thy face against it, 
and it shall be besieged, and thou shalt lay siege 
against it. ‘This shall be a sign to the house of Is- 
rael. 4 Lie thou also upon thy left side, and lay 
the iniquity of the house of Israel upon it: aecord- 
ing to the number of the days that thou shalt lie 
upon it thou shalt bear their iniquity. 5 For I 
have laid upon thee the years of their iniquity, 
according to the number of the days, three hundred 
and ninety days: so shalt thou bear the iniquity of 
the house of Israel. 6 And when thou hast accom- 
plished them, lie again on thy right side, and thou 
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shalt bear the iniquity of the house of Judah forty 
days: I have appointed thee each day for a year. 
7 Therefore thou shalt set thy face toward the siege 
of Jerusalem, and thine arm shall be uncovered, and 
thou shalt prophesy against it. 8 And, behold, I 
will lay bands upon thee, and thou shalt not turn 
thee from one side to another, till thou hast ended 
the days of thy siege. 


The prophet is here ordered to represent to himself and others, by signs 
which would be proper and powerful to strike the fancy, and to affect the mind, 
the siege of Jerusalem; and this amounted to a prediction. 

First. He was ordered to engrave a yey gs of Jerusalem upon a tile, ver. 1. 
It was Jerusalem’s honour, that while she kept her integrity God had graven 
her upon the palms of his hands, /sa. xlix. 15, and the names of the tribes were 
engraven in precious stones on the breastplate of the high priest; but now the 
faithful city is become a harlot, a worthless brittle tile, or brick, is thought good 
enough to pourtray it upon. This the prophet must lay before him, that the eye 
may affect the heart. 

Secondly. He was ordered to build little forts against this portraiture of the 
city, resembling the batteries raised by the besiegers, ver. 2. Between the city 
that was besieged and himself that was the besieger he was to set up an iron 
pan, as an iron wall, ver. 3. This represented the inflexible resolution of both 
sides: the Chaldeans resolved, whatever it cost them, they would make them- 
selves masters of the city, and would never quit it till they had conquered it; 
on the other side, the Jews resolved never to capitulate, but to hold out to the 
last extremity. 

Thirdly. He was ordered to lie upon his side before it, as it were to surround 
its why igre the Chaldean army lying before it, to block it up, to keep the 
meat from going in, and the mouths from going out. He was to lie on his left 
side three hundred and ninety days, ver. 5, about thirteen months. The siege 
of Jerusalem is computed to last ehicee months, Jer. lii. 4—6; but if we 
deduct from that five months’ interval, when the besiegers withdrew upon the 
approach of Pharaoh’s army, Jer. xxxvii. 5—8, the number of the days of the 
close siege will be three hundred and ninety. Yet that also had another signi- 
fication; the three hundred and ninety days, according to the prophetic dialect, 
signified three hundred and ninety years. And when the prophet lies so many : 
days on his side he bears the guilt of that iniquity which the “house of Israel,” 
that is, the ten tribes, had borne three hundred and ninety years, reckoning 
from their first apostacy under Jeroboam to the destruction of Jerusalem 
which completed the ruin of those small remains of them that had incor orated 
with Judah. He is then to lie forty days upon his right side, and so long to 
“bear the iniquity of the house of Judah,” the kingdom of the two tribes, 
because the measure-filling sins of that people were those which they were 
guilty of during the last forty years before their captivity, since the thirteenth 
year of Josiah, when Jeremiah began to prophesy, Jer.i.1. Or, as some reckon 
it, since the eighteenth, when the book of the law was found, and the people 
renewed their covenant with God. When they persisted in their impieties and 
idolatries, notwithstanding they had such a prophet, and such a prince, and 
were brought into the bond of such a covenant, what could be expected but 
ruin without remedy? Judah, that hath such helps and advantages for refor- 
mation, fills the measure of their iniquity in less time than Israel doth. Now 
we are not to think that the prophet lay constantly, night and day, upon his 
side, but every day, for so many days together, at a certain time of the day 
when he received visits, and company came in, he was found lying three hun- 
dred and ninety days on his left side, and forty days on his right side before his 
portraiture of Jerusalem, which all that saw might easily understand to mean 
the close besieging of that city; and people would be flocking in daily, some for 
curiosity, and some for conscience, at the hour appoiuted, to see it and make 
their different remarks upon it. 

His being found constantly on the same side, as if bands were laid upon him, 
(as indeed they were by the Divine command,) so that he could not turn him 
from one side to another till he had ended the days of the siege, did plainlz 
represent the close and constant continuance of the besiegers about the city 
during that number of days, till they had gained their point. 

Fourthly. He was ordered to prosecute the siege with vigour ; ver. 7, “Thon 
shalt set thy face towards the siege of Jerusalem,” as wholly intent upon it, 
and resolved to carry it; so the Chaldeans would be, and neither bribed nor 
forced to withdraw from it. Nebuchadnezzar’s resentment of Zedekiah’s 
treachery, in breaking his league with him, made him very furious in a 
on this siege, that he might chastise the insolence of that faithless prince an 
people: and his army promised themselves a rich booty of that pompous city, 
so that both set their faces against it, for they were very resolute. or were 
they less active and industrious, exerting themselves to the utmost in all the 
operations of the siege, which the prophet was to represent by the uncoverin 
of his arm; or, as some read it, the stretching out of his arm, as it were to dea 
blows about without mercy. When God is about to do some great work he is 
said to make bare his arm, Jsa. lii. 10. In short, the Chaldeans will go about 
pnts guneneess and go on in it as men in earnest, that resolve to go through 
with it. ow, 

1, This is intended to be “‘a sign to the house of Israel,” ver. 3; both to them 
in Babylon that were eyewitnesses of what the prophet did, and to them also 
who remained in their own land, who would hear the report of it. The 
prophet was dumb, and could not speak, ch. iii. 26; but, as his silence had a 
voice, and upbraided the people with their deafness, so even then God left not 
himself without witness, but ordered him to make signs, as dumb men use to 
do, and as Zecharias did when he was dumb, and by them to make known his 
mind, that is, the mind of God, to the people. And thus likewise the people 
were upbraided with their stupidity and dulness, that they were not capable 
of being taught as men of sense are 2 words, but must be taught as children 
are by pictures, or as deaf men are by signs. Or, perhaps they are hereby 
upbraided with their malice against the prophet; had he spoken in words at 
length what was signified by these figures, they would have entangled him in 
his talk, would have indicted him for treasonable expressions, for they knew 
how to “make a man an offender for a word,” Isa. xxix. 21; to avoid which he 
is ordered to make use of signs. Or, the prophet made use of signs for the 
same reason that Christ made use of parables, that hearing they might hear, and 
not understand; and seeing they might see, and not perceive, Mat. xxiii. 14, 15. 
They would not understand what was plain, and therefore shall be taught by 
that which is difficult, and herein the Lord was righteous. 

2. Thus the prophet prophesies papinst Jerusalem, ver. 7; and there were 
those who not only understood it so, but were the more affected with it by its 


described in the first chapter was no doubt in the vicinity of Tel-abib; 
but until #t is decided where the Chebar was we cannot determine 
the positions of Tel-abib and of the “plain.’’ The syllable Tel is a 
word meaning a hill, and in that sense is well known. The “plain ” 
was probably the lower ground. 

iv. 1, 2. The word rendered “ tile” here might as well be rendered 
“brick,” and the whole passage is an interesting reflex of the well- 
known custom of Babylonians and Assyrians of inscribing various 
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devices upon their bricks. Specimens of bricks still remain, not 
simply bearing the sunken characters now so familiar to the eye, but 
with traces of painting in red, blue, black, yellow, white, green, &c, 
Clay tablets also were used for various purposes, where we should 
employ paper, and official deeds and sundry other documents upon 
clay have been deposited in the British Museum and other places. 
With respect to the making a plan of Jerusalem, it may also be noted 
that the Assyrians, among whom Ezekiel was, made rude plans and — 
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being so represented; for images to the eye commonly make deeper impressions 
upon the mind than words can; and for this reason sacraments are instituted 
to represent Divine things, that we might see and believe, might see and be 


affected with those things; and we may expect this benefit by them, and a, 


blessing to go along with them, whilst, as the prophet here, we make use only 
of such signs as God has himself expressly appointed, which we must conclude 
are the fittest. Note, The power of imagination, if it be rightly used, and kept 
under the direction and correction of reason and faith, may be of good use to 
kindle and excite pious and devout affections, as it was here to Ezekiel and 
his attendants. ethinks I see so and so, myself dying, time expiring, the 
world on fire, the dead rising, the great tribunal sit, and the like, may have a 
mighty good influence upon us; for fancy is like fire, a good servant, but a 
bad master. é De! , 

3. This whole transaction hath that in it which the prophet might, with a 
good colour of reason, have boggled at and excepted against, and yet in obe- 
dience to God’s command, and in execution of his office, he did it according to 
order. ist. It seemed childish, and ludicrous, and beneath his gravity, and 
there were those that would ridicule him for it; but he knew the Divine 
appointment put honour enough upon that which otherwise seemed mean to 
save his reputation in the doing of it. 2nd. It was toilsome and tiresome to do 
as he did; but our ease, as well as our credit, must be sacrificed to our duty; 
and we must never call God’s service, in any instance of it, a hard service. 
3rd. It could not but be very much ‘against the grain’ with him to appear thus 
against Jerusalem, the city of God, the holy city, to act as an enemy against a 

lace to which he was so good a friend; but he is a prophet, and must follow 
iii instructions, not his affections, and must plainly preach the ruin of a sinful 
place, though its welfare is what he passionately desires and earnestly prays for. 

4. All this that the prophet sets before the children of his people concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem is designed to bring them to repentance, by 
shewing them sin is the provoking cause of this destruction; sin the ruin of 
that once flourishing city, than which sure nothing could be more effectual to 
uzike them hate sin, and turn from it. While he thus in lively colours describes 
ti calamity with a great deal of pain and uneasiness to himself, he is bearing 
tre iniquity of Israel and Judah. Look here, said he, and see what work sin 
makes; what an evil and bitter thing it is to depart from God; this comes 
of sin, your sin, and the sin of your fathers. Let that therefore be the daily 
matter of your sorrow and shame now in your captivity, that you may make 
your peace with God, and he may return in mercy to you. _ But observe, it is 
a day of punishment for a year of sin; “I have appointed thee each day for a 
year.” Phe siege is a calamity of three hundred and ninety days, in which God 
reckons for the iniquity of three hundred and ninety years; justly therefore 
do they acknowledge that God had punished them less than their iniquity 
deserved, Ezr. ix. 13. But let impenitent sinners know that though now God 
is longsuffering towards them, in the other world there is an everlasting 

unishment. When God laid bands upon the prophet it was to shew them 
hae they were bound with the cords of their own transgression, Lam. i. 14, 
and therefore they were now “ holden in the cords of affliction.” But we may 
well think of the prophet’s case with compassion, when God laid upon him the 
bands of duty, as ba doth on all his ministers, 1 Cor. ix. 16, “ Necessity is upon 
me, and woe unto me if I preach not the Gospel ;” and yet men laid upon him 
bonds of restraint, ch. iii. 25. But under both it is satisfaction enough that 
they are serving the interests of God’s kingdom among men. 


9 Take thou also unto thee wheat, and barley, 
and beans, and lentiles, and millet, and fitches, and 
put them in one vessel, and make thee bread thereof, 
according to the number of the days that thou shalt 
lie upon thy side, three hundred and ninety days 
shalt thou eat thereof. 10 And thy meat which 
thou shalt eat shall be by weight, twenty shekels a 
day: from time to time shalt thou eat it. 11 Thou 
shalt drink also water by measure, the sixth part of 
an hin: from time to time shalt thou drink. 12 
And thou shalt eat it as barley cakes, and thou shalt 
bake it with dung that cometh out of man, in their 
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other representations, examples of which upon stone are to be seen in 
our museums. Thus, in accordance with verse 2, we find rude sketches 
of siege operations, with various appliances for attack and defence, 
which closely correspond with what is nere mentioned. 

iv. 3. The pan was probably an iron plate such as cakes were 
baked on, and was intended to represent the strength of the be- 
siegers’ works, 

iv. 4—6. It is thought by many that all here described passed in 
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jsight. 13 And the Lorp said, Even thus shall the 
children of Israel eat their defiled bread among the 
Gentiles, whither I will drive them. 14 Then said 
I, Ah Lord God! behold, my soul hath not been 
polluted: for from my youth up even till now have 
I not eaten of that which dieth of itself, or is torn in 
pieces ; neither came there abominable flesh into my 
mouth. 15 Then he said unto me, Lo, I have given 
thee cow’s dung for man’s dung, and thou shalt 
prepare thy bread therewith. 16 Moreover he said 
unto me, Son of man, behold, I will break the staff 
of bread in Jerusalem: and they shall eat bread by 
weight, and with care; and they shall drink water 
by measure, and with astonishment: 17 That the 
may want bread and water, and be astonied one wit 
another, and consume away for their iniquity. 


The best exposition of this part of Ezekiel’s prediction of Jerusalem’s desola- 
tion is Jeremiah’s lamentation of it, Lam. iv. 3, &c., and ch. v. 10; where he 
pathetically describes the terrible famine that was in Jerusalem during the 
siege, and the sad effects of it. ‘The prophet here, to affect the people with 
the foresight of it, must confine himself for three hundred and ninety days to 
coarse fare, and short commons, and that ill dressed; for they should want 
both food and fuel. 

First. His meat, for the quality of it, was to be of the worst bread, made of 
but a little wheat and barley, and the rest of “beans, and lentiles, and millet, 
and fitches,” such as we feed horses or fatted hogs with; and this mixed as 
millcorn, or as that in the beggar’s bag, that has a dish full of one sort of corn 
at one house, and of another at another house. Of such corn as this must the 
prophet’s bread be made, while he underwent the fatigue of lying on his side, 
and needed something better to support him, ver. 9. Note, It is our wisdom 
not to be too fond of dainties, and pleasant bread, because we know not what 
hard meat we may be tied to, nay, and may be glad of, before we die. The 
meanest sort of food is better than we deserve, and therefore must not be 
despised or wasted; nor must those that use it be looked upon with disdain, 
because we know not what may be our own lot. 

Secondly. For the quantity of it, it was to be of the least that a man conld 
be kept alive with, to signify that the besieged should be reduced to short 
allowance, and should hold out till “all the bread in the city was spent,” 
Jer. xxxvii. 21. The wee must eat but twenty shekels weight of bread a 
day, ver. 10. That was about ten ounces; and he must drink but the “sixth 
part of a hin” of water, that was half a pint, about eight ounces, ver. 11, The 
stint of the Lessian diet is fourteen ounces of meat, and sixteen of drink, The 
prophet in Babylon had bread enough and to spare, and was by the river side, 
where there was plenty of water; and yet, that he might confirm his own pre- 
diction, and be a sign to the children of Israel, God obligeth him to live thus 
sparingly, and he submits to it. Note, God’s servants must learn to endure 
hardness, and to deny themselves the use of lawful delights, when they may 
thereby serve the glory of God, evidence the sincerity of their faith, and 
express their sympathy with their brethren in affliction. The body must be 
kept under, and brought into subjection. Nature is content witha little, and 
grace with less; but lust with nothing. It is good to stint ourselves of choice, 
that we may the better bear it if ever we should come to be stinted by ne- 
cessity. And in times of public distress and calamity it ill becomes us to make 
much of ourselves, as those that “ drank wine in bowls,” and “ were not grieved 
for the affliction of Joseph,” Am. vi, 4—6. 

Thirdly. For the dressing of it, he must bake it with man’s dung, ver. 12; 
that must be dried and serve for fuel to heat his oven with. ‘The thought of it 
would almost turn one’s stomach; yet the coarse bread thus baked he must 
“eat as barley cakes;” that is, as freely as if it were the same bread he had 
been used to. ‘This nauseous piece of cookery he must exercise publicly in their 
sight, that they might be the more affected with the calamity approaching, 
which was signified by it; that in the extremity of the famine they should not 
only have nothing that was dainty, but nothing that was cleanly about them; 
but must take up with what they could get: “ To the hungry soul every bitter 
thing is sweet.” 

This circumstance of the sign, the baking of his bread with man’s dung, the 
prophet, with submission, humbly desired might be dispensed with, ver. 14. It 
seemed to have in it something of a ceremonial pollution; for there was a law 
that man’s dung should be “covered with earth,” that God might “see no 
unclean thing in their camp,” Dew. xxiii. 13, 14. And must he go and gather 
a thing so offensive, and use it in dressing his meat in the sight of the people? 
Ah, Lord God,” saith he, “ behold my soul has not been polluted,” and I am 
afraid lest by this it be polluted. Note, The pollution of the soul by sin is 
what good people dread more than any thing; and yet sometimes tender con- 
sciences fear it without cause, and by 5 themselves with scruples about 
lawful things, as the prophet here, who had not yet learned that it is not that 
which goes into the mouth that defiles the man, Mat. xv. 11. But observe, he 
doth not plead, Lord, from my youth I have been brought up delicately, and 
never used to any thing but what was clean and nice; and there were those 
who were so brought up that in the siege of Jerusalem did embrace dunghills, 
Lam. iv. 5; but that he had been brought up conscientiously, and had never 
eaten any thing that was forbidden by the law, that died of itself, or was torn 
in pieces. And therefore, Lord, do not put this upon me now. ‘Thus Peter 
pleaded, Acts x. 14, “ Lord, I have never eaten any thing that is common or un- 
clean.” Note, lt will be comfortable to us when we are reduced to hardships if 
our hearts can witness for us that we have always been careful to abstain from 
sin, even from little sins, and the appearances of evil. Whatever God com- 
mands us we may be sure is good; but if we be put upon any thing that we 
apprehend to be evil, we should argue against it from this consideration, that 
hitherto we have preserved our purity, and shall we lose it now? Now because 
Ezekiel, with a manifest tenderness of conscience, made this scruple, God dis- 
pensed with him in this matter. Note, Those who have power in their hands 
should not be rigorous in pressing their commands upon those that sare dis- 
satished concerning them, yea, though their dissatisfactions be groundless, or 


vision, and that as an actual fact the prophet did not portray a 
siege upon a brick, did not use an iron plate as an emblem of the be- 
sieging force, and did not lie upon his left side 390 days, nor upon his 
right side 40 days, &c. And this is a very probable opinion. There 
is a diversity of opinion as to what 390 years and what 40 years 
are intended. The two make 430 years, the period between which 
Abraham went into Egypt and Israel’s exodus took place, and some 
think there is a reference to this period. Others say that 390 years 
833 
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arising from education and long usage; but should recede from them rather 
than grieve or offend the weak, or puta stumblingblock before them, in con- 
formity to the example of God’s condescension to Ezekiel, though we are sure 
his authority is incontestable, and all his commands wise and good. God 
allowed Ezekiel to use cow’s dung instead of man’s dung, ver. 15. ‘This is an 
implicit reflection upon man, as intimating that, he being polluted with sin, his 
filthiness is more nauseous and odious than that of any other creature, How 
much more abominable and filthy is man!” Job xv. 16. _ 
Now this sign is particularly explained here. It signified, 
1. That those who remained in Jerusalem should be brought to extreme 
misery for want of necessary food. All supplies being cut off by the besiegers 
the city would soon find a want of the country, for “the king himself is serve 
of the field,” and thus the “staff of bread” would be “broken in Jerusalem,” 
ver. 16. God would not only take away from the bread its power to nourish, 
so that “they shall eat and not be satisfied,” Lev. xxvi. 26, but take away the 
bread itself, Zsa. iii. 1; so that what little remained should be “eaten by 
weight,” so much a day, so much a head; that they might have an equal share, 
and might make it last as long as possible. But to what purpose, when they 
could not make it last always; and the besieged must be tired out before the 
besiegers? ‘They shall eat and drink with care, to make it go as far as might 
be, and with astonishment when they saw it almost spent, and know not which 
way to look for a recruit. They shall be “astonied one with another;” 
whereas it used to be some alleviation of a calamity to have others share with 
us in it, (Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris,) and some ease to the spirit to 
complain of the burthen, it should be an aggravation of the misery that it was 
universal, and their complaining to one another should but make them all the 
more uneasy, and increase the astonishment; and the event shall be as ill as 
their fears: they cannot make it worse than it is, for “they shall consume away 
for their iniquity;” multitudes of them shall die of famine, a lingering death, 
worse than that by the sword, Lam. iv. 9. They shall die so as to feel them- 
selves die; and it is sin that brings all this misery upon them. They shall 
‘consume away in their iniquity;’so it may be read. They shall continue 
hardened and impenitent, and shall die in their sins, which is more miserable 
than to die on a dunghill. f ’ 
Now, Ist. Let us see here what woful work sin makes with a people, and 
acknowledge the righteousness of God herein. Time was when Jerusalem was 
filled with the finest of the wheat, Ps. exlvii. 14, but now it would be glad of 
the coarsest, and cannot have it. Fulness of bread, as it was one of Jerusalem’s 
mercies, so it was become one of her sins, ch. xvi. 49. The plenty was abused 
to luxury and excess, which was therefore thus justly punished with famine. 
It is arighteous thing with God to deprive us of those enjoyments which we 
have made the food and fuel of our lusts. 2nd, Let us see what reason we 
have to bless God for plenty; not only for the fruits of the earth, but for the 
freedom of commerce, that the husbandman can have money for his bread, and 
the tradesman bread for his money; that there is not only abundance in the 
field, but in the market, that those who live in cities and great towns, though 
they sow not, neither do they reap, yet are fed from day to day with food con- 
venient. 
2. It signified that those who were carried into captivity should be forced to 
“eat their defiled bread among the Gentiles,” ver. 13; that is, to eat meat made 
up by Gentile hands, otherwise than according to the law of the Jewish church, 
which they were always taught to call defiled, and which they would have as 
great an aversion to as aman would have to bread prepared with dung; that 
18, as perhaps it may be understood, kneaded and moulded with dung. aniel 
and his fellows confined themselves to “pulse and water,” rather than they 
would “eat the portion of the king’s meat” assigned them, because they 
apprehended it would defile them, Dan. i. 8. Or they should be forced to eat 
nasty, stinking meat, such as their oppressors would allow them in their 
slavery, and such as formerly they would have scorned to touch. Because 
they “served not God” with cheerfulness, “in the abundance of all things,” 
God will make them “ serve their enemies in the want of all things.” 


CHAPTER VY. 


In this chapter we have a farther and no less terrible denunciation of the judgments of 
God that were coming with all speed and force upon the Jewish nation, which would 
utterly ruin it, for when God judgeth he will overcome, This destruction of Judah and 
Jerusalem is here, I. Represented by a sign, the cutting and burning and scattering of 
hair, ver. 1—4. II. That sign is expounded, and applied to Jerusalem. 1. Sin is charged 
upon Jerusalem as the cause of this desolation: contempt of God’s law, ver. 5—7, and 
profanation of his sanctuary, ver. 11; 2. Wrath is threatened, great wrath, ver. 8—10, 


a variety of miseries, ver. 12, 16, 17, such as should be their reproach and ruin, 
ver. 13—15, 


ND thou, son of man, take thee a sharp knife, 
take thee a barber’s razor, and cause it to 
pass upon thine head and upon thy beard: then 
take thee balances to weigh, and divide the hair. 2 
Thou shalt burn with fire a third part in the midst 
of the city, when the days of the siege are fulfilled: 
and thou shalt take a third part, and smite about it 
with a knife: and a third part thou shalt scatter in 
the wind; and I will draw out a sword after them. 
3 Thou shalt also take thereof a few in number, and 
bind them in thy skirts. 4 Then take of them 
again, and cast them into the midst of the fire, and 
burn them in the fire; for thereof shall a fire come 
forth into all the house of Israel. 


We have here the sign by which the utter destruction of Jerusalem is set 
forth ; and here, as before, the proport is himself the sign, that the people might 
see how much he affected himself with, and interested himself in, the case of 
Jerusalem, and how near it lay to his heart. Even then when he foretold the 
desolations of it, he was himself so much concerned about it as to take what 
‘was doe to it as done to himself, so far was he from desiring the woful day 


— 
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First. He must ‘‘ shave off the hair of his head and beard,” ver. 1; which signi- 
fied God’s utter rejecting and abandoning that people as a useless, worthle=s 
generation, such as could well be spared, nay, such as it would be his honour to 
part with. His judgments, and all the instruments he made use of in cutting 
them off, were this sharp knife and this razor, that were proper to be made use 
of, and would do execution. Jerusalem had been the head, but being degenerated 
was become as the hair, which, when it grows thick and long, is but a burthen, 
which a man wishes to get clear of, as God of the sinners in Zion ; ‘‘ Ah, I will ease 
me of mine adversaries,” Isa, i. 24. Ezekiel must not cut off that bair only that was 
superfluous, but cut it all off, noting the full end that God would make of Jeru- 
salem. The hair that would not be trimmed, and kept neat and clean by the 
admonitions of the prophets, must be all shaved off by an utter destruction. Those 
will be ruined that will not be reformed. 

Secondly. He must weigh the hair, and divide it intothree parts. This intimates 
the very exact directing of God’s judgmeuts, according to equity, (by him men 
and their actions are weighed in the unerring balance of truth and righteousness,) 
aud the proportion which Divine justice observes in punishing some by one judg- 
ment a others by another; but one way or other they shall be met with. me 
make the shaving of the hair to note the loss of their liberty and of their honour; 
it was looked upon as 2 mark of ignominy, as in the disgrace Hanun put on David's 
ambassadors. Tt notes also the loss of their joy; for they shaved their heads upon 
occasion of great mourning. I may add the loss of their Nazariteship; for the 
shaving the head was a period to that vow, Num."vi. 18, and Jerusalem was now no 
longer looked upon as a holy city. 

Thirdly. He must dispose of the hair, so as that it might all be destroyed or 
dispersed, ver. 2. 1. One “‘third part” must be burnt ‘‘in the midst of the city ;” 
noting the multitudes that should perish by famine and portienes: and perhaps 
many in the conflagration of the city, ‘‘ when the days of the siege were fulfilled ;” 
or the laying of that glorious city in ashes might well be looked upon as a third 

part of the destruction threatened. 2. Another third part was to be cut in pieces 

with a knife, representing the many that during the siege were slain by the sword 
in their sallies out upon the besiegers, and especially when the city was taken 
by storm, the Chaldeans being then most furious, and the Jews most feeble. 
| 3. Another third part was to be “scattered in the wind;”’ noting the esrrying 
away of some into the land of the conqueror, and the flight of others into the 

| neighbouring countries for shelter, so that they were hurried some one way and 
some another, like loose hairs in the wind. But, lest they should think that this 
dispersion would be their escape, God adds, ‘‘ And I will draw out a sword after 
them,” so that wherever they go evil shall pursue them. Note, God has variety of 
judgments wherewith to accomplish the destruction of a sinful people, and to make 
an end when he begins. 

Fourthly. He must b etsy a small quantity of the third sort that were to be 
“scattered in the wind,” and ‘‘ bind them in his skirts,” as one would bind that 
which he is very mindful and careful of, ver. 3. This signified perhaps that little 
handful of people which were left under the government of Gedaliah, who it was 
hoped would keep possession of the land when the body of the people were 
carried into captivity. Thns God would have done well for them, if they would 
have done well for themselves. But these few that were reserved must be taken 
aud ‘cast into the fire,” ver.4. When Gedaliah and his friends were slain, the 
people that put themselves under his protection were scattered, some gone into 
Egypt, others carried off by the Chaldeans, and, in short, the land totally cleared 
of them; then this was fulfilled, for out of those combustions ‘‘a fire came forth 
into all the house of Israel ;’’ who, as fuel upon the fire, kindled and consumed 
one another. Note. It is ill with a people when those are taken away in wrath 
that seemed to be marked for monuments of mercy; for then there is no 
rumnant or escaping, none shut up or left. 
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SHAVING THE HiiAD.—ver, 1, 


wr 


Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

This 7s Jerusalem : 

I have set it in the midst of the nations 

And countries that are round about her. 

And she hath changed my judgments into wickedness 
more than the nations, 

And my statutes more than the countries that are round 
about her : 

For they have refused my judgments and my statutes, 

They have not walked in them. 

7 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop; 


. 
) 


elapsed from the establishment of idolatry by Jeroboam and the 
desolation effected by Nebuzar-adan, and that the 40 years were 
those between Josiah’s reformation and the same desolation. Others 
again suppose the days mean the number of days the siege of 
Jerusalem continued. To this last opinion it is a sufficient reply 
that the days are clearly meant to typify years. The natural inter- 
pretation would seem to be that the degradation of Israel and of 
Judah would extend over the period mentioned. But his leaves us 
b34 


still uncertain, as we cannot positively say when the respective periods 
commenced, On the whole, therefore, we prefer to leave the 
question undecided, as one of the mysteries of Holy Writ. 

iv. 7—16. Another phase of the vision is contained in these verses. 
The prophet is to make bread of mingled seed—wheat, barley, beans, 
lentils, millet, and spelt (not fitches), and to bake it with a fire 
of human dung. It is wrong to suppose this last was to be an in- 
gredieut in the cakes; the durg of camels, oxen, und other animals 
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Because ye multiplied more than the nations that are 
round about you, 
And have not walked in my statutes, 
Neither have kept my judgments, 
Neither have done according to the judgments 
Of the nations that ave round about you ; 
8 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Behold, I, even I, am against thee, 
And will execute judgments in the midst of thee 
In the sight of the nations. 
9 And | will do in thee that which I have not done, 
And whereunto I will not do any more the like, 
Because of all thine abominations. [ thee, 
Therefore the fathers shall eat the sons in the midst of 
And the sons shall eat their fathers ; 
And I will execute judgments in thee, 
And the whole remnant of thee will I scatter 
Into all the winds. 
Wherefore, as I live, saith the Lord Gop ; 
Surely, because thou hast defiled my sanctuary with all 
thy detestable things, 
And with all thine abominations, 
Therefore will I also diminish thee ; 
Neither shall mine eye spare, 
Neither will I have any pity. 
A third part of thee shall die with the pestilence, 
And with famine shall they be consumed in the midst 
of thee : 
And a third part shall fall by the sword round about thee; 
And I will scatter a third part into all the winds, 
And I will draw out a sword after them. 
13 Thus shall mine anger be accomplished, 
And I will cause my fury to rest upon them, 
And I will be comforted : [my zeal, 
And they shall know that I the Lorp have spoken 7 in 
When I have accomplished my fury in them. 
Moreover I will make thee waste, [ thee, 
And a reproach among the nations tnat are round about 
In the sight of all that pass by. 
So it shall be a reproach and a taunt, 
An instruction and an astonishment 
Unto the nations that ave round about thee, 
When T shall execute judgments in thee 
In anger and in fury and in furious rebukes. 
I the Lorp have spoken it. 
When I shall send upon them the evil arrows of famine, 
Which shall be for their destruction, 
And which I will send to destroy you: 
And I will increase the famine upon you, 
And will break your staff of bread : 
So will I send upon you famine and evil beasts, 
And they shall bereave thee ; 
And pestilence and blood shall pass through thee ; 
And I will bring the sword upon thee. 
I the Lorp have spoken it. 
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12 
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We have here the reddition of the foregoing similitude, ‘ This is Jerusalem ; ‘4 
thus it is usual in Scripture language to give the name of the thing signified to 
the sign; as when Christ said, “This is my body.” The prophet’s head that was 
to be shaved signified Jerusalem, that by the seteeni of God was now to be 
stripped of all its ornaments, to be emptied of all its inhabitants, and to be ‘set 
naked and bare,” to be “shaved with a razor that is hired,” Isa. vii. 20. The head 
of one that was a priest, a prophet, a holy person, was fittest to represent Jerusalem 
the holy city. Now the contents of these verses are much the same with what we 
have often met with, and still shall, in the writings of the prophets. Here is, — 

First. The privileges Jerusalem was honoured with; ver. 5, “‘I have set it in 
the midst of the nations and countries that are round about her,” and those 
famous nations, and very considerable. Jerusalem was not situated in a remote, 
obscure corner of the world, far from neighbours, but in the midst of kingdoms 
that were populous, polite, and civilised, famed for learning, arts, and sciences, 
and which then made the greatest figure in the world, But there seems to be 
wore in it than so, 


is ieeeey used in the East for fuel, so to this practice we must refer 
the idea. Im some cases, where there is neither an oven nor an iron 
plate, the dough is made up into balls, as Dr. Kitto calls them, 
and these are placed in the fire, whether it is of dung or not, and so 
baked. “It seems very probable that it was such cakes or balls, 
baked in immediate contact with the fire, which the prophet intended 
to provide, and which made him the more abhor the idea of employing 
human dung for the purpose” of fuel, ‘There is nothing in the 
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1. Jerusalem was dignified and preferred above the neighbour nations and 


their cities; it was set in the midst of them, as excelling them all. This hol 
mountain was exalted above all the hills, /sa, ii. 2, “Why leap ye, ye high 
hills ? this is the hill which God desireth to dwellin,” Ps. xviii. 16. Jerusalem 


was a city upon a hill, conspicuous and illustrious, and which all the neigh- 
bour nations had an ee upon, some for good-will, some for ill-will. 

2. Jerusalem was esigned to have a good influence upon the nations and 
countries round about; was set in the midst of them as a candle upon a candle- 
stick, to spread the light of Divine revelation which she was blessed with, to 
é corners of the neighbour nations, that from them it might diffuse 
itself farther, even to the ends of the earth. Jerusalem was set in the midst 
of the nations, to be as the heart in the body, to invigorate this dead world 
with a Divine life, as well as to enlighten this dark world with a Divine light 
to be an example of every thing that was good. The nations that observe 
what excellent statutes and judgments they had concluded them to be a wise 
and understanding people, Deu. iv. 6; fit to be consulted as an oracle, as they 
were in Solomon’s time, 1 Kin. iv. 34. And had they preserved this reputa- 
tion, and made a right use of it, what a blessing had Jerusalem been to all 
the nations about. But failing to be so, the accomplishment of this inten- 
tion was reserved for its latter days, when out of Zion went forth the gospel 
law, and the word of the Lord Jesus from Jerusalem, and there repentance 
and remission began to be preached, and thence the preachers of them “ went 
forth into all nations.” And when that was done Jerusalem was levelled with 
the ground. Note, When places and persons are made great, it is with design 
that they may do good, and that those about them may be the better for them, 
that their light might shine before men. 

_ Secondly. The provocations Jerusalem was guilty of. A very high charge 
is here drawn up against that city, and proved beyond contradiction, sufticient 
to justify God in seizing its privileges and putting it under military execution. 

1. She had not walked in God’s statutes, nor kept his judgments, ver. 7; nay, 
they had refused eM tebe keg and his statutes, ver. 6; they did not do their 
duty, anid they would not, they said they would not, Those statutes and judg- 
ments which their neighbours admired they despised; which they should have 
set before their face, they cast behind their back. Note, A contempt of the 
word and law of Go none a door to all manner of iniquity. God’s statutes 
are the terms on which he deals with men; they that rae oot his terms cannot 
expect his favours. 

2, She had changed God’s judgments into wickedness, ver. 6; a very high 
expression of their profaneness; that they had not only broken God’s laws, but 
had so perverted and abused them that they had made them the excuse and 
colour of their wickedness; they introduced the abominable customs and usages 
of the heathen, instead of God’s institutions. This was changing the “truth 
of God into a lie,” Rom. i. 25; and the yiorn ce God into shame, Ps. iv. 2. Note, 
Those that have been well educated, if they live ill, put the highest affront 
imaginable upon God, as if he were the patron of sin, and his judgments were 
“turned into wickedness.” 

3. She had been worse than the neighbour nations, to whom she should have 
set a good example. She “hath changed my judgments,” by idolatries and false 
worship, “more than the nations,” ver. 6, and “ multiplied,” (that is, multiplied 
idols and altars, gods and temples, multiplied those things the unity of which 
was See eed, “more than the nations that were round about.” Israel’s God 
is one,and his name one, his altar one; but they, not content with this one 
God, multiplied their gods to that degree, that “according to the numbers of 
their cities, so were their gods,” and their altars “as heaps in the furrows of 
the field;” so that they exceeded all their neighbours in having gods many 
and lords many. They corrupted revealed religion more than the Gentiles had 
corrupted natural religion. Note, If those that have made a profession of 
religion, and have had a pious education, apostatize from it, they are com- 
souls more profane and vicious than those who never made any profession ; 
they have the “seven other spirits more wicked.” 

4. She had “ not done according to the judgments of the nations,” ver. 7; that 
is, they had not carried it cowards their God, though he is the only true God, 
as the nations had carried it towards their gods, though they were false gods; 
had not been so observant of him, nor so constant to him. Hath a nation 
changed their gods, or slighted them so as they have? Jer. ii. 11. Or, it may 
refer to their morals; instead of reforming their neighbours, they came short 
of them, and many that were of “the uncireumcision Kept the righteousness 
of the law,” better than those that were of the circumcision, Rom. ii. 26, 27. 
Those that had the light of Scripture did not “according to the judgments” 
of many that had the light of nature. Note, There are those who are called 
Christians that will in the great day be condemned by the better tempers and 
better lives of sober heathens. 

5. The particular crime charged upon Jerusalem is “ profaning the holy 
things,” which she had been both intrusted and honoured with; ver. 11, “ Thou 
hast defiled my sanctuary with all thy detestab.e things,” that is, with thine 
idols and idolatries. The images of their pretended deities, and the groves 
erected in honour of them were brought into the Rat and the ceremonies 
used by idolaters were brought into the worship of God; thus every thing that 
is sacred was polluted. Note, Idols are detestable things anywhere, but more 
especially so in the sanctuary. 

Thirdly. The punishment that Jerusalem should fall under for these provo- 
cations. “Shall not God visit for these things?” No doubt he shali. The 
matter of the sentence here passed upon Jerusalem is very dreadful, and the 
manner of expression makes it yet moreso. ‘The judgments are various, and 
the threatenings of them varied, iterated, inculecated, that one may well say, 
“Who is able to stand in God’s sight when once he is angry ?” 

1. God will take this work of punishing Jerusalem into his own hands, And 
“who knows the power of his anger?” and what a fearful thing it is to “fall 
into his hands.” Observe what a mighty emphasis is laid upon it; ver. 8, “I, 
even I, am against thee.” God had been for Jerusalem to defend and save it ; 
but miserable is its case when he is “turned to be its enemy, and fight aguinst 
it.” If God be against us the whole creation is at war with us, and nothing can 
be for us so as to stand us in any stead. You think it is only the Chaldeax 
army that is against you; but they are God’s hand, or rather the statf in his 
arid It is “I, even 1,” that “am against thee;” not only to speak against 
thee by prophets, but to act against thee by providence; “1 will execute judg- 
ments in thee,” ver. 10; “in the midst of thee,” ver. 8; not only in the suburbs 
but in the heart of the city; not only in the borders, but in the bowels of the 
country. Note, Those that will not observe ne 8 ae pl of God’s mouth 
shall not escape the judgments of his hand; and God’s judgments, when they 
come with commission, will penetrate into the midst of a people, will enter intw 
the soul; “into the bowels like water,” and “like oil into the bones.” “1 will 
execute judgments.” Note, God himself undertakes to execute his own judg- 


| ments according to the true and full intent of them; whatever are the instru- 


: passage to justify the terms used by Dr. Fairbairn when he speaks of 


ments, he is the principal agent. 

2. These punishments shall come from his displeasure. As to the body o& 
the people it shall not be a correction in love, but be will “ execute judgments 
in anger, and in fury, and in furious rebukes,” ver. 15; strange expressions ta 

| come from a God who hath said, “ Fury is wot in me;” and who hath declared 


“bread composed of such abominable materials.” The materials 
were all wholesome and good, though not equally so; the fuel only 
was repulsive, and it is a complete misunderstanding which leads the 
author just named to render verse 15, “And he said, See, I have 
given thee cow’s dung instead of human ordure, and thou shalt 
make thy bread of it.” Verse 12 ought to have prevented such a 
mistake; and the Hebrew of verse 17 has to be distorted. ‘The 
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himself “gracious, and merciful, and slow to anger.” But they are designed 
to shew the malignity of sin, and the offence it gives to the just and holy God. 
That must needs bea very evil thing which provokes him to such resentments 
and against his own people too that had been so high in his favour; and 
expressed with so much satisfaction: ver. 13, “ Mineanger,” which has long been 
withheld, “shall now be accomplished, and I will cause my fury to rest upon 
them;” it shall not only light upon them, but lie upon them, and fill them as 
vessels of wrath, fitted by their own wickedness to destruction. And justice 
being hereby glorified, “I will be comforted,” that is, will be entirely satisfied 
in what | have done. As when God is dishonoured by the sins of men he is 
said to be grieved, Ps. xcv. 10, so when he is honoured by their destruction 
he is said to be comforted. The struggle between mercy and judgment is over, 
and in this case judgment triumphs; triumphs indeed, for mercy that has been 
so long abused is now silent, and gives up the cause, has not a word more to 
say on the behalf of such an ungrateful, incorrigible people; “ Mine eye shall 
not spare, neither will I have any pity,” ver. 11, Divine compassion defers the 
punishment, or mitigates it, or supports under it, or shortens it; but here is 
“judgment withont mercy,” wrath without any mixture or allay of pity. These 
expressions are thus sharpened and heightened perhaps with design to look 
farther to “the vengeance of eternal fire,” which some of the destructions we 
read of in the Old Testament were typical of, and particularly that of Jeru- 
salem; for surely it is nowhere on this side hell that this word has its full 
accomplishment, ‘Mine eye shall not spare,” but “I will cause my fury to rest.” 
Note, Those that live and die impenitent will perish for ever unpitied. There 
jg a day coming when “the Lord will not spare.” 

>. Punishment shail be public and open. I will execute these judgments “in 
the sight of the nations,” ver. 8. The judgments themselves shall be so remark- 
able, as that all the nations far and near shall take notice of them, they shall 
be all the talk of that part of the world, and the more for the conspicuousness 
of the place and people on which they are inflicted. Note, Public sins, as they 
call for public reproofs, (“them that sin rebuke before all,”) so, if those prevail 
not, they call for public judgments, “He striketh them as wicked men in the 
open sight of others,” Job xxxiv. 26, that he may maintain and vindicate the 
henour of his government; for, as Grotius descants upon it here, ‘ Why should 
he suffer it to be said, See what wicked lives they lead that profess to be the 
worshippers of the only true God?’ And as the publicness of the judgments 
will redound to the honour of God, so it will serve, Ist. To aggravate the 

unishment, and to make it lie the more heavy. Jerusalem being made waste, 
Reponias “areproach among the nations, in the sight of all that pass by,” ver. 14. 
‘The more conspicuous, and the more peculiar any have been in the day of their 
prosperity, the greater disgrace attends their fall, and that was Jerusalem’s 
case. The more Jerusalem had been a praise in the earth, the more it is now 
a reproach and a taunt, ver. 15. This she was warned of as much as any thing 
when her glory commenced, | Kin. ix. 8; and this was lamented as much as any 
thing when it was laid in the dust, Zam. ii. 15. 2nd. To teach the nations to 
fear before the God of Israel, when they saw what a jealous God he is, and how 
severely he punished sin, even in those that are nearest to him. “It shall be 
an instruction to the nations,” ver. 15. Jerusalem should have taught her 
neighbours the fear of God by her piety and virtue; but, she not doing that, 
God will teach it them by her ruin; for they have reason to say, “ If this be 
done in the green tree, what shall be donein the dry?” If judgment begin 
at the house of God, where will it end? If they be thus punished that only 
had some idolaters among them, what will become of us that are all idolaters? 
Note, The destruction of some is designed for the instruction of others. Male- 
factors are publicly punished, in terrorem, that others may take warning. 

4. These punishments, in the kind of them, shall be very severe and grievous. 
Ist. They shall be such as have no precedent or parallel. Their sins being 
more provoking than those of others, the judgments executed upon them 
should be uncommon; ver. 9, “I will do in thee that which I have not done” in 
thee before, though thou hast long since deserved it, nay, that which I have 
not done in any other city; this punishment of Jerusalem is said to be “ greater 
than that of Sodom,” Lam. iv. 6, which was the sorest of all that went before it. 
Nay, it is such as “I will not do any more the like,” all the circumstances 
taken in, to any other city, till the like comes to be done again to this city, in 
its final overthrow by the Romans, This is a rhetorical expression of the most 

rievous judgments, like that character of Hezekiah, that there was ‘none 
fike him, before or after him.” 2nd. They shall be such as will foree them to 
break the strongest bonds of natural affection to one another, which will bea 
just punishment of them for their wilful breaking of the bonds of their duty 
to God; ver. 10, ‘The fathers shall eat the sons, and the sons shall eat the 
fathers,” through the extremity of the famine, or compelled to do it by their 
barbarous conquerors. 3rd. There shall be a complication of judgments, any 
one of them terrible enough, and desolating; but what then would they be 
when they came all together and in perfection? Some shall be taken away by 
the plague, ver. 12; The pestilence shall pass through thee, ver. 17, sweeping all 
before it, as the destroying angel. Others shall be consumed with famine, 
shall gradually waste away as men in a consumption, ver. 13. This is again 
insisted on, ver. 16, “ I will send upon them the evil arrows of famine,” hunger 
shall pine and pierce them, and wound them to the heart, as if arrows, evil 
arrows, poisoned darts, were shot into them. God has many arrows, evil 
arrows, in his quiver; when some are discharged he hath still more in reserve ; 
“7 will increase the famine upon you.” A famine in a bereaved country may 
decrease, as fruits spring forth, but a famine in a besieged city will increase of 
course ; yet God speaks of it as his act, “I will increase it, and will break your 
staff of bread,” will take away the necessary supports of life, will disappoint 
you of all that which you depend upon, so that there is no remedy but you 
must fall to the ground. Life is frail, is weak, is burthened; so that, if it have 
not daily bread for its staff to lean upon, it cannot but sink, and is soon gone if 
that staff be broken. Others shall fall by the sword round about Jerusalem, 
when they sally out upon the besiegers. It is a sword which God wil! bring, 
ver. 17. The sword of the Lord, that used to be drawn for Jerusalem’s defence, 
is now drawn for its destruction. Others are devoured by evil beasts, which 
will make a prey of those that fly for shelter to the deserts and mountains ; 
they shall meet their ruin where they expected refuge, for there is no out- 
running the judgments of God, ver. 17. And lastly, Those that escape shall be 
scattered into all parts of the world; into all the winds, so it is expressed 
ver. 10, 12, intimating that they should not only be dispersed, but hurried and 
tossed, and driven to and fro, as chaff before the wind. Nay, and Cain’s curse, 
to be fugitives and vagabonds, is not the worst of it neither; the restless life 
shall be cut off by a bloody death, “I will draw out a sword after them,” which 
shall follow them wherever they go, “Evil pursues sinners,” and the curse 
shall come upon them and overtake them. 

5. These punishments will prove their ruin by degrees; they shall be dimi- 
nished, ver. 11; their strength and glory shall grow less and less; they shall be 
bereaved, ver. 17, emptied of all that which was their joy and confidence. God 
sends these judgments on purpose to destroy them, ver. 16. The arrows are 
not sent (as those which Jonathan shot) for their direction, but for their 
destruction; for God will accomplish his fury upon them, ver. 13. “The day 
of God’s patience is over, and the ruin is remediless. Though this prophecy 
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was to have its accomplishment now presently in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Chaldeans, yet, the executioners not being named here, but the 
criminal only, This is Jerusalem, we may well suppose that it looks farther to 
the final destruction of that great city by the Romans, when God made a full 
end of the Jewish nation, and caused his fury to rest upon them. 

6. All this is ratified by the Divine authority and veracity, “I the Lord have 
spoken it,” ver. 15; and again, ver. 17. ‘The sentence is passed by him that is 
judge of heaven and earth, whose judgment is according to truth, and the 
judgments of his hand according to the judgments of his mouth. He hath 
spoken it who can do it, for with him nothing is impossible. He hath spoken it 
who will do it, “for he is not a man that he should Jie.” He hath spoken it 
whom we are bound to hear and heed, whose ipse dixit commands the most 
serious attention and submissive assent. And “they shall know that I the 
Lord have spoken it,” ver. 13._ There were those who thought it was only the 
prophet that spake it in his delirium; but God will make them know by the 
accomplishment of it that he has spoken it in his zeal. Note, Sooner or later 
God’s word will prove itself. 

\ 


| CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter we have, I. A threatening of the destruction of Israel for their idolatry, 
and the destruction of their idols with them, ver. 1—7. II. A promise of the gracious 
return of aremnant of them to God, by true repentance and reformation, ver. 8—10. 
III. Directions given to the prophet and other the Lord’s servants, to lament both 
the iniquities and the calamities of Israel, ver. 11—14. 


A ND the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
2 Son of man, set thy face toward the moun- 
‘tains of Israel, and prophesy against them, 3 And say, 


Ye mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lord Gop; 
Thus saith the Lord Gop to the mountains, and to the 
To the rivers, and to the valleys ; [hills, 
-Behold, I, even I, will bring a sword upon you, 
And I will destroy your high places. 

4 And your altars shall be desolate, 
And your images shall be broken : 
And [ will cast down your slain men before your idols. 

5 And I will lay the dead carcases of the children of Israel 
Before their idols ; 
And I will scatter your bones 
Round about your altars. 

6 In all your dwellingplaces the cities shall be laid waste, 
And the high places shall be desolate ; 
That your altars may be laid waste and made desolate, 
And your idols may be broken and cease, 
And your images may be cut down, 
And your works may be abolished. 

7 And the slain shall fall in the midst of you, 
And ye shal] know that I am the Lorp. 


Here, First. The prophecy is directed to the mountains of Israel, ver. 1, 2. 
The prophet must set his face towards them. If he could see so far off as the 
land of Israel, the mountains of that land would be first and farthest seen; 
towards them therefore he must look, and look boldly and stedfastly, as the 
judge looks at the prisoner, and directs his speech to him, when he passeth 
sentence upon him. Though the mountains of Israel be never so high, and 
never so strong, he must set his face against them, as having judgments to 
denounce that should shake their foundation. The mountains of Israel had 
been holy mountains, but now they had polluted them with their high places 
God sets his face against them, and therefore the prophet must. Israel is here 
put, not as sometimes for the ten tribes, but for the whole land. The moun- 
tains are called upon to hear the word of the Lord, to shame the inhabitants 
that would not hear. The prophets might as soon gain attention from the 
mountains as from that rebellious and gainsaying people, to whom they all day 
long stretched out their hands in vain. ‘ Hear, O mountains, the Lord’s con- 
troversy,” Mic. vi. 1,2; for God’s cause will have a hearing, whether we hear 
itor no. But from the mountains the word of the Lord echoes to the hills, to 
the rivers, and to the valleys; for to them also the Lord God speaks, intimating 
that the whole land is concerned in what is now to be delivered, and shall be 
witnesses against his people, that they had fair warning given them of the 
judgments coming; but they would not take it. Nay, they contradicted the 
message, and persecuted the messengers; so that God’s prophets might more 
safely and comfortably speak to the hills and mountains than to them. 

Secondly. That which is threatened in this prophecy is the utter destruct*on 
of the idols and the idolaters, and both by the sword of war. God himself is 
commander-in-chief of this expedition against the mountains of Israel, it is he 
that saith, “* Behold, 1, even I, will bring a sword upon you,” ver. 3; the sword 
of the Chaldeans is at God’s command, goes where he serids it, comes where he 
pple it, and lights as he directs it. In the desolations of that war, 

1. The idols and all their appurtenances should be destroyed. The high 
places which were on the tops of mountains, ver. 3, these shall be levelled and 
made desolate, ver. 6; they shall not be beautified, shall not be frequented as 
they had been. The altars on which they offered sacrifice and burnt incense 
to strange gods shall be broken to pieces, and laid waste. ‘he images and 
idols shall be defaced, shall be broken and cease, and be cut down, and all the 
fine costly works about them shall be abolished, ver. 4, 6. Observe here. 
Ist. That war makes woful desolations, which those persons, places, and things 
that were esteemed most sacred, cannot escape, for the sword devours one as 
wellas another. 2nd. ‘That God sometimes ruins idolaters even by the hands 
of idolaters, for such the Chaldeans themselves were. But, as if the deity were 
a local thing, the greatest admirers of the gods of their own country were the 
greatest despisers of the gods of other countries. 3rd. It is Just with God to 
make that a desolation which we make an idol of: for be is a jealous God. and 


word which our translators render “prepare,” like our word “ do,” 
sometimes.means to cook. The true explanation is of some import- 
ance, because it removes a common reproach of infidels, 

v. 1—4, The sharp knife is by some called a sword, and the Syriac 
renders the first words, “ And thou, son of man, take thee a sword, 
sharp as the razor of a barber.’ The word for “knife” or sword, 
in fuct, means any sharp-edged tool, and is here to be explained of a 
razor. The Jews did not usually shave themselves, as the Esyptians 
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did. In this case the process was symbolical. Balances, or scales and 
weights, were common in those days, both in Egypt and in Assyria, 
as we learn from existing monuments and relics. After the division 
of the hair into three principal portions, there was still a remainder, 
the disposal of which is described in verses 3 and 4. Of course, the 
hair was a symbol of Israel, and its severance and division, its partial 
destruction and partial dispersion, &c., typified the afflictions of 
Israel, The syurbolic actious as a whole inciudeu time pust, present, 
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will not bear a rival. 4th. If men do not, as they ought, destroy idolatry, God 
will, first or last, find out a way to do it. When Josiah had destroyed the high 
pases, altars, and images w‘th the sword of justice, they set them up again; but 

od will now destroy them with the sword of war, and let us see who dares re- 
establish them. 

2, The worshippers of idols, and all their adherents, should be destroyed like- 
wise. As all their high places shall be laid waste, so shall all their dwelling 
places too, even all their cities, ver. 6. They that profane God’s dwelling 
place, as they had done, can expect no other but that he should abandon 
theirs, ch. v.11. ‘Jf any man defile the temple of God, him will God destroy,” 
1 Cor. iii, 17. It is here threatened that ‘their slain shall fall in the midst of 
them,” ver. 7; there shall be abundance slain, even in those places which were 
thought most safe; but it is added as a remarkable circumstance, that they 
shall fall before their idols, ver, 4, that their dead carcases should be laid, and 
their bones scattered about their altars, ver. 5. 1st. Thus their idols should be 
polluted, and those places profaned by the dead bodies which they nad had in 
veneration. If they will not “defile the covering of their graven images,” God 
will, Isa, xxx. 22. The throwing of the carcases among them, as upon the dung- 
hill, intimates that they were but dunghill deities, 2nd. Thus it was intimated 
that they were but dead things, unfit to be rivals with the living God; for the 
carcases of dead men, that, like them, have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, 
were the fittest company for them. 3rd. Thus the idols were upbraided with 
their inability to help their worshippers, and idolaters upbraided with the 
folly of trusting in them; for it should seem they fell by the sword of the 
enemy then when they were actually before their idols imploring their aid, and 
putting themselves under their protection ; Sennacherib was slain by his sons then 
when he was worshipping in the house ot his god. 4th. The sin might be read 
in this circumstance of the punishment; the slain men are cast before the 
idols, to shew that therefore they are slain, because they worshipped those idols: 
see Jer, viii. 2. Let the survivors observe it, and take warning not to worship 
images. Let them see it, end know that God is the Lord, that is, that the 
Lord he is God, and he alone, 


8 Yet will I leave a remnant, 
That ye may have some that shall escape the sword 
among the nations, 
When ye shall be scattered through the countries. 
9 And they that escape of you shall remember me 
Among the nations whither they shall be carried captives, 
Because I am broken 
With their whorish heart, which hath departed from me, 
And with their eyes, which go a whoring after their idols: 
And they shall lothe themselves for the evils which they 
have committed 
Tn all their abominations. : 
10 And they shall know that I am the Lorn, 
And that I have not said in vain 
That I would do this evil unto them. 


Judgment had hitherto triumphed, but in these verses “mercy rejoiceth 
against judgment.” A sad end is made of this provoking people, but not a full 
end. ‘The ruin seems to be universal, and “yet will I leave a remnant,” a 
little remnant, distinguished from the body of the people, a few of many, such 
as are left when the rest perish; and it is God that leaves them. This intimates 
that they deserved to have been cut off with tne rest, and had beeti cut off, if 
God had not left them: see Jsa.i. 9. And it is God who by his grace works 
that in them which he has an eye to in sparing them. Now, 

First. It is a preserved remnant, saved from the ruin which the body of the 
nation is involved in, ver. 8, “ That ye may have some that shall escape the 
sword.” God said, ch. v. 12, that he would draw a sword after them that were 
scattered, that destruction should pursue them in their dispersions. But here 
is mercy remembered in the midst of that wrath, and a promise that some of 
the Jews of the dispersion, as they were afterwards called, should escape the 
sword. None of those that were to fall by the sword about Jerusalem shall 
escape, for they trusted to Jerusalem’s walls for security, and shall be made 
ashamed of that vain confidence; but some of them shall escape the sword 
among the nations, where, being deprived of all other stays, they stay them- 
selves upon God only. They are said to have those that do escape; for they 
shall be the seed of another generation, out of which Jerusalem shall flourish 


again. 

Secondly. It is a penitent remnant; ver. 9, ‘They that escape of you shall 
remember me.” ote, To those whom God designs for life he will give 
repentance unto life. They are reprieved and escape the sword that they may 
nave time to return to God. Note, God’s patience both leaves room for 
repentance and is an encouragement to sinners to repent. Where God designs 
grace to repent he allows space to repent, yet many that have the space want 
the grace; many that escape the sword do not forsake the sin, as it is promised 
these here shall do. This remnant here marked for salvation is a type of the 
remnant reserved out of the body of mankind, to be monuments of mercy, 
which are made safe in the same way that these were, by being brought to 
repentance. Now observe here, ¢ J 

The occasion of their repentance, and that is a mixture of judgment and 
mercy : judgment that they were carried captives, but mercy that they escaped 
the sword in the land of their captivity. They were driven out of their own 
land, but not out of the land of the living, not chased out of the world, as 
others were, and they deserved to be. Note, The consideration of the just 
rebukes of providence we are under, and yet of the mercy mixed with them 
should engage us to repent, that we may answer God’s end in both. And 
true repentance shall be accepted of God, though we are brought to it by our 
troubles; nay, sanctified afflictions often prove means of conversion, as to 
Manasseh. gars ‘ 

2. The root and principle of their repentance. “They shall remember me 
among the nations.” They that forgat God in the land of their peace and 
prosperity, waxed fat and kicked, were brought to remember him in the land 
of their captivity. The prodigal son never bethought himself of his father’s 
nouse till he was ready to perish for hunger in the far country. Their remem- 
bering God was the first step they took in returning to him. Note, Then there 
begins to be some hopes of sinners when they begin to think of him whom they 
have sinned against, and to inquire, “Where is God my maker?” Sin takes 
rise in forgetting God, Jer. iii. 21, Repentance takes rise from the remem- 
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brance of him, and of our obligations to him. God saith, “ They shall remember 


me,” that is, f will give them grace to do so, for otherwise they would for ever 
forget ‘Aim; that grace shall find them out wherever they are, and by bringing 
God to their mind shall bring them to their right mind. The prodigal, when he 


remembered his father, remembered how he had sinned against heaven, and 
before him; so do these penitents. 

lst. They remember the base affront they had put upon God by their idola- 
tries; and this is that which an ingenuous repentance fastens upon and most 
sadly laments. They had departed from God to idols, had given that honour 
to pretended deities, the creatures of men’s fancies, and the work of men’s 
hands, which they should have given to the God of Israel. They departed from 
God; from his word, which they should have made their rule, from his work 
which they should have made their business; their hearts departed from him, 
The heart which he aes and insists upon, and without which bodily exer- 
cise profits nothing,—the heart which should be set upon him, and carried out 
towards him,—when that departs from him, it is as the treacherous elopement 
of a wife from her husband, or the rebellious revolt of a subject from his sove- 
reign. “Their eyes also go after their idols;” they doated on them, and had 
great expectations from them. Their hearts followed their eyes in the choice 
of their gods, they must have gods that they could see: and then their eyes 
followed their hearts in the adoration of them. Now the malignity of this sin 
is that it is spiritual whoredom; it is a whorish heart that departs from God; 
and they are eyes that go a whoring after their idols. Note, Idolatry is spiritual 
whoredom; it is the breach of a marriage covenant with God; it is the setting 
of the affections upon that which is a rival with him, and the indulgence of a 
base lust which deceives and defiles the soul, and is a great wrong to God 
in his honour. 

2nd. ‘They remember what a grief this was to him, and how he resented it. 
They shall remember “that Iam broken with their whorish heart,” and their 
eyes that are full of this spiritual adultery. Not only angry at it, but grieved, 
as a husband is at the lewdness of a wife whom he dearly loved, grieved to that 
degree that he is broken with it; it breaks his heart to think that he should 
be so disingenuously dealt with. Heis broken as an aged father is with the 
undutiful carriage of a rebellious and disobedient son, which sinks his spirits, 
and makes him to stoop. “ Forty years long was | grieved with this genera- 
tion,” Ps. xev. 10. God's measures were broken, so some; a stop was put to 
the current of his favours towards them; and he was even doesohied to punish 
them. ‘This they shall remember in the day of their repentance, and it shall 
affect and humble them more than any thing; not so much that their peace was 
broken, and their country broken, as that God was broken by their sin. Thus 
“ they shall look on him whom they have pierced, and shall mourn,” Zee. xii. 10. 
Note, Nothing grieves a true penitent so much as to think that his sin hath 
been a grief to God and to the Spirit of his grace. 

3. The product and evidence of their repentance; “‘ They shall loathe them~ 
selves for the evils which they have committed in all their abominations.” 
Thus God gave them grace to qualify them for pardon and deliverance. 
Though he had been broken by their whorish heart, yet he would not quite cast 
them off: see Isa. lvii. 17, 18; Hos. ii. 13,14. His goodness took occasion from 
their badness to appear the more illustrious. Note, Ist. True penitents seé 
sin to be an abominable thing, that abominable thing which the Lord hates, 
and which makes sinners and even their services odious to him, Jer. xliv. 43 
fsa. i. 11. It defiles the sinner’s own conscience, and makes him, unless he be 
past feeling, an abomination to himself. An idol is particularly called an 
abomination, Jsa. xliv. 19. Those gratia ‘stions, which the hearts of sinners 
were set upon as delectable things, the hcarts of penitents are turned against 
as detestable things. 2nd. There are many evils committed in these abomina- 
tions, many included in them, attendant on them, and flowing from them, many 
transgressions in one sin, Lev, xvi. 21. In their idolatries they were sometimes 
guilty of whoredom, as in the worship of Peor; sometimes of murder, as in 
the worship of Moloch: these were evils committed in their abominations. 
Or, it notes the great malignity there is in sin; it is an abomination that has 
abundance of evil in it. 3rd. Those that truly loathe sin cannot but loathe 
themselves because of sin; self-loathing is evermore the companion of true 
repentance. Penitents quarrel with themselves, and can never be reconciled 
to themselves till they have some ground to hope that God is reconciled to 
them; nay, then they shall lie down in their shame, when he is pacified 
towards them, ze. xvi. 1. . ’ 

4. The glory that will redound to God by their repentance; ver. 10, “They 
shall know that I am the Lord,” that is, they shall be convinced of it by expe- 
rience, and shall be ready to own it, “and that I have not said in vain that 
I would do this evil unto them,” finding that what I have said is made good, 
and made to work for good, and to answer a good intention, and that it was not 
without just provocation that, they were thus threatened and thus punished. 
Note, 1st. One way or other God will make sinners to know and own that he 
is the Lord, either by their repentance or by their ruin. 2nd, All true peri- 
tents are brought to acknowledge both the equity and the efticacy of the word 
of God, particularly the threatenings of the word, and to justify God in them 
and in the accomplishment of them. 


11 Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Smite with thine hand, 

And stamp with thy foot, and say, 

Alas for all the evil abominations of the house of Israel ; 

For they shall fall by the sword, by the famine, and by 
the pestilence. 

He that is far off shall die of the pestilence ; 

And he that is near shall fall by the sword ; 

And he that remaineth and is besieged shall die by the 
famine : 

Thus will [ accomplish my fury upon them. 

Then shall ye know that I am the Lorn, 

When their slain mem shall be among their idols round 
about their altars, 

Upon every high hill, in all the tops of the monntains, 

And under every green tree, and under every thick oak, 

The place where they did offer sweet savour to all their 

14 So will I stretch out my hand upon them, [idols, 


12 


13 


and future. To time past we must refer the burning of part of the 
hair on the conclusion of the’ siege, perhaps as re-enacted in chapter 
iv. The actual siege of Jerusalem took place some years before. 
Another use of “third parts” will be found in Rev. viii. With these 
verses the whole of the rest of the chapter must be associated. 

v. 6. The words “she hath changed my judgments into wicked- 
ness” do not convey the sense of the Hebrew text, although agreeing 
with the Chaldee and the Syriac, The common and well-known 


meaning of the verb rendered “ changed” is to disobey, provoke, or 
rebel, as Calvin and others have observed in connection with this 
passage. ‘The wickedness of Jerusalem was worse than that of the 
heathen, because they did not profess to obey God’s law. Therefore 
the prophet says in the Lord’s name, “She has disobeyed my judg- 
ments unto wickedness more than the nations, and my statutes more 
than the countries which are around her ;” i.¢., her disobedience in- 
volves greater wickedness than that of the very pagans. a 
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And make the tand desolate, 
Yea, more desolate than the wilderness toward Diblath, 
In all their habitations: 


And they shall know that I am the Lorp. 


The same threatenings which we had before in the foregoing chapter, and 
in the former part of this, are here repeated, with a direction to the prophet 
ts lament them, that those he prophesied to might be the more affected with 
the foresight of them. Fi y 

First. He must, by his gestures in preaching, express the deep sense he had 
both of the iniquities and of the calamities of the house of Israel; ver. 11, 
“Smite with thy hand, and stamp with thy foot.” Thus he must make it to 
appear that he was in earnest in what he said to them, that he firmly believed 
it, and laid it to heart; thus he must signify the just displeasure he had con- 
ceived at their sins, and the just dread he was under of the judgments coming 
upon them. Some would reject the use of these gestures, and call them antic 
and ridiculous. But God bids him use them, because they might help to 
enforce the word upon some, and give it the setting on, And those that know 
the worth of souls will be content to be laughed at by the wits, so they may 
but edify the weak. T'wo things the prophet must thus lament: 1. National 
sins; “ Alas, for all the evil abominations of the house of Israel!” Note, The 
sins of sinners are the sorrows of God’s faithful servants, especially “the evil 
abominations of the house of Israel,” whose sins are more abominable, and 
have more evil in them, than the sins of others. Alas, what will be in the end 
hereof? 2. National judgments. To punish them for these abominations, 
“They shall fall by the sword, by the famine, and by the pestilence.” Note, 
It is our duty to be affected not only with our own sins and sufferings, but 
with the sins and sufferings of others, and to look with compassion upon the 
miseries that wicked people bring upon themselves, as Christ beheld Jeru- 
salem and wept over it. 4 i 

Secondly. Tle must inculeate what he had said before concerning the de- 
struction that was coming upon them. “ i 

1. They shall be run down and ruined by a variety of jndgments, which 
shall find them out and follow them wherever they are; ver. 12, “ He that 
is far off,” and thinks himself out of danger, because out of the reach of the 
Chaldeans’ arrows, yet shall find himself not out of the reach of God’s arrows, 
which fly day and night, Ps. xci. 5, “ he shall die of the pestilence.” “ He that 
is near” a place of strength, which he hopes will be to hima place of safety, 
yet “shall fall by the sword” before he can retreat. He that is so cautious as 
not to venture out, but remains in the city, there he shall die by the famine, the 
saddest death of all. Thus will Ged accomplish his fury, that is, do all that 
against them which he had purposed to do. } , 

2. They shall read their sin in their punishment ; for their “slain men shall 
be among their idols, round about their altars,” as was threatened before, 
ver, 5—7. There, where they had prostrated themselves in honour of their 
idols, God will lay them dead to their own reproach, and the reproach of their 
idols. They lived among them, and shall die among them. They had offered 
sweet odours to their idols, but there shall their dead carcases send forth 
a stinking smell, as it were to atone for that misplaced incense. 

3. The country shall be all laid waste, as before the cities; ver. 6, “I will 
make the land desolate.” That fruitful, pleasant, populous country, that had 
been as the garden of the Lord, the glory of all lands, shall be desolate, “more 
desolate than the wilderness towards Diblath,” ver. 14; Diblathaim, it is called, 
Num, xxxiii. 46; Jer. xlviii. 22; that great and terrible wilderness which is 
described Deu. viii. 15, wherein were fiery serpents and scorpions. (The land 
of Canaan is at this day one of the most barren, desolate countries in the 
world. City and country are thus depopulated, “that the altars may be laid 
waste, and made desolate,” ver. 6. Rather than their idolatrous altars shall be 
left standing, both town and country shall be laid in ruins. Sin is a desolating 
thing; therefore stand in awe, and sin not. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter the approaching ruin of the land of Israel is most particularly foretold, in 
atlecting expressions often repeated, that if possible they might be awakened by repent- 
ance to preventit. The prophet must tell them, I. That it will be a final ruin, a com- 

lete, utter destruction, which would make an end of them, a miserable end, ver. 1—6. 
I. That it is an approaching ruin, just at the door, ver. 7—10. III. That it is an 
unavoidable ruin, because they had by sin brought it upon themselves, ver. 10—15. 
IV. That their strength and wealth should be no fence against it, ver. 16—19. V. That 
the temple which they trusted in should itself be ruined, ver, 20—22. VI. That it 
should be an universal ruin, the sin that brought it having been universal, ver. 23—27. 


OREOVER the word of the Lorp came unto 
me, saying, 2 Also, thou son of man, thus 
saith the Lord Gop unto the land of Israel ; 
An end, the end is come 
Upon the four corners of the land. 
8 Now is the end come upon thee, 
And I will send mine anger upon thee, 
And will judge thee according to thy ways, 
And will recompense upon thee all thine abominations. 
4 And mine eye shall not spare thee, 
Neither will I have pity : 
But I will recompense thy ways upon thee, 
And thine abominations shall be in the midst of thee : 
And ye shall know that I am the Lorp 
5 Thus saith the Lord Gop; 
An evil, an only evil, behold, is come. 
6 An end is come, the end is come: 
It watcheth for thee; behold, it is come. 
7 The morning is come unto thee, O thou that dwellest in 
the land: 
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The time is come, the day of trouble 7s near, 
And not the sounding again of the mountains. 
Now will I shortly pour out my fury upon thee, 
And accomplish mine anger upon thee: 
And I will judge thee according to thy ways, 
And will recompense thee for all thine abominations. 
9 And mine eye shall not spare, 
Neither will I have pity: 
I will recompense thee according to thy ways 
And thine abominations ¢hat are in the midst of thee 
And ye shall know that I am the Lorp that smiteth. 
Beho!d the day, behold, it is come : 
The morning is gone forth ; 
The rod hath blossomed, pride hath budded. 
Violence is risen up into a rod of wickedness : 
None of them shall remain, nor of their multitude, nor 
of any of their’s : 
Neither shall there be wailing for them. 
1z The time is come, the day draweth near: 
Let not the buyer rejoice, nor the seller mourn : 
For wrath is upon all the multitude thereof. 
For the seller shall not return to that which is sold, 
Although they were yet alive: 
For the vision is touching the whole multitude thereof, 
Which shall not return; [his life. 
Neither shall any strengthen himself in the iniquity of 
They have blown the trumpet, even to make all ready ; 
But none goeth to the battle: 
For my wrath is upon all the multitude thereof. 
The sword 7s without, and the pestilence and the famine 
within : 
He that is in the field shall die with the sword ; 
And he that 7s in the city, famine and pestilence shall 


devour him. 


We have here fair warning given of the destruction of the land of Israel, 
which was now hastening on apace. od, by the prophet, not only sends 
notice of it, but will have it inculcated in the same expressions, to shew that 
the thing is certain, that it is near, that the prophet is himself affected with it, 
and desires they should be so too, but finds them deaf, and stupid, and un- 
affected. When the town is on fire men do not seek for fine words and quaint 
expressions in which to give an account of it, but cry about the streets with a 
loud and lamentable voice, Fire, fire! so the prophet here exclaims, “ An end, 
an end; it is come, it is come; behold, it is come!” He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 

First. “ An end is come, the end is come,” ver. 2; and again, ver. 6; and 
ver. 3, “ Now is the end come upon thee.” The end which all their wickedness 
had a tendency to, and which God had often told them it would come to at 
last, when by his prophet he asked them, “ What will ye do in the end 
hereof?” The end which all the foregoing judgments had been working 
towards, as means to bring it about; (their ruin shall now be completed;) or, 
the end, that is, the period of their state, the final destruction of their nation; 
as the deluge was the end of all flesh, Gen. vi. 13. They had flattered them- 
selves with hopes that they should shortly see an end of their troubles; Yea, 
saith God, an end is come, but a miseralhle one, not the expected end which is 
promised to the pious remnant among them, Jer. xxix. 11. It is the end, that 
end which you have been so often warned of, that last end which Moses wished 
you to consider, Deu. xxxii. 29, and which, because “Jerusalem remembere 
not, therefore she came down wonderfully,” Lam. i. 9; this end was long in 
coming, but now it is come. Though the ruin of sinners comes slowly, it comes 
surely ; “It is come, it watcheth for thee,” ready to receive thee. his perhaps 
looks farther to the last destruction of that nation by the Romans, which that 
by the Chaldeans was an earnest of; and still farther to the final destruction of 
the world of the ungodly. “The end of all things is at hand,” and Jerusalem’s 
last end was a type of the end of the world, Mat. xxiv. 3. O that we could all 
see that end of time and days very near, and the end of our own time and days 
much nearer, that we may secure a happy lot in the end of the days, Dan. xii. 13. 
This end comes upon the four corners of the land. The ruin, as it shall be 
final, so it shall be total; no ea of the land shall escape, no, not that which 
lies most remote. Such will the destruction of the world be. All these thin 
shall be dissolved; such will the destruction of sinners be, none can avoid it. 
Oh, that the wickedness of the wicked might come to an end before it brirg 
them to an end, 

Secondly. “An evil, an only evil, behold, is come,” ver. 5. Sin is an evil, an 
Bets evil, an evil that has no good in it; it is the worst of evils. But this is 
spoken of the evil of trouble; it is an evil, one evil, and that one shall suffice 
to effect and complete the ruin of the nation; there needs no more to do 
its business, This one shall make an utter end; affliction needs not rise up 
a second time, Nah. i.9. It is an evil without precedent or parallel, an evil 
that stands alone; you cannot produce such another instance. It is to the 
impenitent an evil, an only evil; it hardens their hearts and irritates their 
corruptions ; whereas there were those to whom it was sanctified by the grace 
of God, and made a means of much good: they were sent into Babylon for their 
good, Jer. xxiv. 5. The wicked have the dregs of that cup to drink, which to 
the righteous is full of mixtures of mercy, Ps. lxxv. 8; the same aftiction is to 
us either a half evil or an only evil, according as we carry ourselves under tt 
and make use of it. But when an end, the end, is come upon the wicked world, 
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v. 7. The words “ hecause ye multiplied” are objected to. Some 
say we should have “ because your multitude was more,” &c.; others, 
“because your tumult was more,” &c.; others, “because ye were 
more tumultuous,” &c. Ancient as well as modern authorities differ 
as to the sense, but we prefer that of being tumultuous and restless. 

v. 11. For “diminish” others render “break,” “ extirpate,” “cut 
down,” “remove,” “withdraw,” &c, Perhaps the word “ degrade” 
conveys the correct idea. 

838 


vi. 3—6. The emblems of idolatry were to be destroyed, as well as 
the idolaters. For “images,” in verse 4, the margin has “sun-images,” 
which is better. So in verse 6. The word rendered “idols” may 
include more than what we understand by the term, and extend to the 
sanctuaries and shrines of idolatry. Sometimes, however, idols only 
seem to be intended, as in verse 13. The common ruin of the idols 
oes is worshippers showed the vanity of the one and the sin of 

e other. a 
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then an evil, an only evil, comes upon it, and not till thou. The sorest of 
temporal judgments have their allays, but the torments of the damned are an evil, 
an only evil. 

Thirdly. ‘‘The time is come,” the set time, for the inflicting of this only evil, 
and the making of this full end; for to all God’s purposes there is a time, a proper 
time, and that prefixed, in which the purpose shall have its} accomplishment. 
Particularly the time of reckoning with wicked people, and rendering to them 
according to their deserts, is fixed; the *‘day of the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God;"” and he sees, whether we see it or no, that his day is coming. 

his they are here told of again and again, ver. 10. Behold the day that has 
lingered so long is come at last; ‘‘ Behold it is come: the time is come, the day 
draws near, the day of trouble is near,” ver. 7, 12. Though threatened judgments 
may be long deferred, yet they shall not be dropped; the time for executing 
them will come. Though God's patience may put them off, nothing but man’s 
sincere repentance and reformation will put them by. ‘ The morning is come 
upon thee,” ver. 7; and again, ver. 10, ‘the morning is gone forth.” The day 
of trouble dawns, the day of destruction is already begun. The morning dis- 
covers that which was hidden; they thought tbeir secret sins should never 
come to light, but now they will be brought to light. They used t> try and 
execute malefactors in the morning; and such a morning of judgment and 
execution 1s now coming upon them, a day of trouble to sinners, ‘‘the year of 
their visitation.”” See how stupid these people were, that, though the day of 
tueir destruction was already begun, yet they were not aware of it, but must be 
thus told of it again andagain. ‘* The day of trouble,” real trouble, is near, “and 
not the sounding again of the mountains ;”’ that is, not a mere echo or report of 
troubles, as they were willing to think it was, nothing but a groundless surmise, as 
if the men that came against them were but the shadow of the mountains. as Zebul 
suggested to Gaal, Jud. ix. 36, and the intelligence they received were but an empty 
sound, reverberated from the mountains, No, the trouble is not a fancy, and so 
you will soon find. 
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| most need of them, we may, perhaps, make least account of them. 
, have sold are the more easy, having the less to lose, and they that have bought 


Fourthly. All this comes from God's wrath, not allayed, as sometimes it has 
been with mixtures of mercy. This is the fountain from which all these calamities 


flow, and this is the wormwood and the gall, in the atlliction and the misery, which added, ver. 12, “ The seller shall not return” at the 


makes it bitter indeed; ver. 3, “I will send mine anger upon thee.’”’ Observe, 
God is Lord of his anger; it doth not break out but when he pleaseth, nor 
fasten upon any but as he directs it and gives it commission. The expression 


riseth higher, ver. 8, “‘ Now will I shortly pour out my fury upon thee” in possessions, shall ¢ 


full vials, ‘“‘and accomplish mine anger,” all the purposes and all the products 
of it upon thee. This wrath does not single out here and there cne to be made | 
examples, but it is upon all the multitude thereof, ver. 12, 14; the whole body 
of the nation is become a vessel of wrath, fitted for destruction. God doth 
sometimes in wrath remember mercy, but now he saith, ‘‘ Mine eye shall. 
not spare thee, neither will I have pity,” ver. 4; and again, ver. 9. They 
shall have judgment without mercy that made light of merey when it was 
offered them. 


Fifthly. All this isthe just punishment of their sins, and it is what they have 
by their own folly brought upon themselves, This is much insisted on here, that 
they might be brought to justify God in all he had brought upon them. God 
never sends his anger but in wisdom and justice; and therefore it follows, “I 
will judge thee according to thy ways,” ver. 3. I will examine what thy ways 
have been, compare them with the law, and then deal with thee according to the 
merit of them, and recompense them to thee, ver. 4. Note, In the heaviest 
judgments God inflicts upon sinners, he doth but recompense their own ways 
upon them; they are beaten with their own rod. And when God comes to | 
reckon with a sinful people, he will bring every provocation to account; ‘‘{ will | 
recompense upon thee all thine abominations,” ver. 3; and now “thine iniquity 
shall be found to be hateful,” Ps. xxxvi. 2; and “thine abominations shall be ia 
the midst of thee,” ver. 4; that is, thy secret wickedness shall now be brought 
to light, and that shall appear to have been in the midst of thee which before 
was not suspected, and thy sin shall now become an abomination to thyself. So the 
abomination of iniquity will be when it comes to be an abomination of desolation, 
Mat. xxiv. 15. Or, Thine abominations, that is, the punishments of them, shall 
be in the midst of thee; that is, they shall reach to thy heart; see Jer. iv, 18. 
Or, Therefore, God will not spare nor have pity, because even then when he 
is recompensing their ways upon them, yet in their distress they trespass yet 
more; their abominations are still in the midst of them, indulged and_har- 
boured in their hearts. It is repeated again, ver. 8, 9, ‘‘I will judge thee, I will 
recompense thee.” 

Two sins are particularly instanced in as provoking God to bring these judg- 
ments upon them,—pride and oppression. 1. God will humble them by his 
judgments, for they have magnified themselves. The rod of affliction hath blos- 
somed, but it was pride that budded, ver. 10. What buds in sin will blossom in 
some judgment or other. The pride of Judah and Jerusalem appeared among all 
orders and degrees of men, as Ruad upon the tree in spring. 2. Their enemies 
shall deal hardly with them, for they have dealt hardly with one another ; ver. 11, 
** Violence is risen up into a rod of wickedness,” that is, their injuriousness to one 
another is protected and patronised by the power of the magistrate. The rod of 
government was become a rod of wickedness, to such a degree of impudence was 
violence risen up: ‘‘I saw the place of judgment that wickedne-s was there, 
Ecel. iii. 16; Isc. v.7. Whatever are the fruits of God’s judgments, it is certain 
our sin is the root of them, 

Sixthly. There is no escape from these judgments, nor fence against them ; 
for they shall be universal, and shall bear down all before them without 
remedy, 

1. Death in its various shapes shall ride triumphantly both in town and 
country, both within the city and without it, ver. 15. Men shall be safe no 
where, for *‘be that is in the field shall die by the sword ;” every field shall be 
to them a field of battle; and “‘he that is in the city,” though it bea holy city, 
yet it shall not be his protection, but ‘famine and pestilence shall devour him. 
Bin had abounded both in city and country; Ihacos intra mures peccatur et 
extra,—‘ Trojans and Greeks offend alike ;’ and therefore in both desolations are 
made. 


t! 
2. None of those that are marked for death shall escape. There shall none of || of 


them remain,—none of those proud oppressors that did violence to their poor 
ne 
shall be all swept away by the desolation that is coming, ver. 11. None of 
their multitude, that is, of the rabble whom they set on to do mischief, and to 
countenance them in doing it,—to cry, Crucify, crucify, such as they were re- 
solved to run down; “None of them shall remain, nor any of theirs.” Their 
families shall all be destroyed, and neither root nor bianch left them. This 
multitude, this mob, Divine vengeance will in a particular manner fasten upon, 
for “wrath is upon all the multitude thereof,” ver. 12, 14; and “the vision 
was touching the whole multitude thereof,” ver. 3, the bulk of the common 
le. The judgments coming shall carry them away by wholesale, and they 
neither secure themselves nor their masters, whose crea ures and tools 
they were. God's judgments, when they come with commission, cannot be over- 
powered by multitudes. ‘Though hand join in hand, yet shall not the 
go unpunished.” ef 
8. Those that fall shall not be lamented; ver. 11, ‘‘ There shall be no wailing 


vi. 14. Some, with Dr. Gill, think Diblath was in Moab, or on its 
borders. The true form of the name is Diblah, and it has been 
held that originally the text had Riblah, which was in the north of 
Palestine. Certainly d and r were very much alike in the ancient 
alphabets. | i 

vii. 5. The Syriac here has “evil for evil,” i.¢., one evil exchanged 
for or succeeded by another. Newcome renders “evil after evil.” 
Others ‘ake it that one evil only is meant, but such an evil as shall 


| that “I am the 


ighbours with the rod of wickedness ; none of them shall be left, but they || and vagabonds, 
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for them,” for there shall be none left to bewail them, but such as are hasten- 
ing apace after them. And the times shall be so bad that men shall rather 
congratulate than condole the death of their friends, as reckoning those happy 
that are taken away from seeing these desolations, and sharing in them, 
Jer. xvi. 4, 5. 
4. They shall not be able to make any resistance. The decree is gone forth 
‘and the vision coneerning them shall not return, ver. 13. God will not recall 
and therefore it shall not return re infecta,—- 
ree thing, but shall accomplish that for which 


it, and they cannot defeat it 

‘without having accomplished 

he sends it. God’s word will take place, and then, Ist. Particular persons 
cannot make their part good against God. Noman shall “strengthen himself 
\in the iniquity of his life,” that is, it will be to no purpose for sinners to set 
| God and his judgments at defiance, as they used to do; none ever hardened his 
heart against God and prospered. ‘hose that strengthen themselves in their 
wickedness will be found not only to weaken but to ruin themselves, /’s. lii. 7. 
2. The multitude cannot resist the torrent of these judgments, nor make head 
against them; ver. 14, “ They have blown the trumpet.’ to eall their soldiers 
together, and to animate and encourage those whom they have got together; 
and thus they think “to make all ready,” but all in vain; none list themselves, 
and those that do have not courage to face the enemy. Note, If God be against 
us, none can be for us to do us any service, 

5. They shall have no hope of the return of their prosperity, with which to 
support themselves in their adversity. They shall have given up all for gone 
and therefore “let not the buyer rejoice” that he is increasing his estate, and 
is become a purchaser ; neither “let the seller mourn” that he is lessening his 
estate, and is become a bankrupt, ver. 11. See the vanity of the things of this 
world, and how worthless they are, that in a time of trouble, when we have 
They that 
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have but increased their own cares and fears. Because ne fashion of this 
world passeth away, let those that buy be as though they possessed not,” 
because they know not how soon they may be dispossessed, | Cor. vii. 29. It is 
reat of jubilee “to that 
to the law, though he should escape the sword and 
at year comes; for no inheritances shall be enjoyed 
y years be accomplished, and then men shall return to their 
aim and have their own again, in the belief of which Jere- 
miah about this time bought his uncle’s field; yet, according to the charge, the 
buyer did not rejoice, but gomplain, Jer, xxxil, 25. e 
6. God will be glorified in all. ‘* Ye shall know that I am the Lord,” ver. 4; 
ord that smiteth,” ver. 9, You look at second causes, and 
think it is Nebuchadnezzar that smites you, but you shall be made to know he 
is but the staff; it is the hand of the Lord that smiteth you, and who knows 
{the weight of his hand? ‘Those who would not know it was the Lord that 
did them Food shall be made to know it is the Lord that smiteth them; for, one 
way or other, he will be owned. 


16 But they that escape of them shall escape, 

And shall be on the mountains like doves of the valleys, 

All of them mourning, every one for his iniquity 

All hands shall be feeble, 

And all knees shall be weak as water. 

They shall also gird ¢hemselves with sackcloth, 

And horror shall cover them ; 

And shame shad/ be upon all faces, 

And baldness upon all their heads. 

They shall cast their silver in the streets, 

And their gold shall be removed : 

‘Their silver and their gold shall not be able to deliver 
them 

In the day of the wrath of the Lorp: 

They shall not satisfy their souls, neither fill their bowels - 

Because it is the stumblingblock of their iniquity 

As for the beauty of his ornament, he set it in majesty: 

But they made the images of their abominations 

And of their detestable things therein : 

Therefore have I set it far from them. [prey, 

And I will give it into the hands of the strangers for a 

And to the wicked of the earth for a spoil ; 

And they shall pollute it. 

My face will I turn also from them, 

And they shall pollute my secret place ; 

For the robbers shall enter into it, and defile it. 


We have attended the fate of those that are cut off, and are now to attend 
he flight of those that have an opportunity of outrunning the danger. Some 
them shall escape, ver. 16; but what the better? as good die once as in a 
miserable life die a thousand deaths, and escape only like Cain to be fugitives 
and afraid of being slain by every one they n.eet; so shall these 
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here be, 

First. They shall have no comfort or satisfaction in their own minds, but be 
in continual anguish and terror; for wherever they go they carry about with 
them guilty consciences, which make them a burthen to themselves. 

1. They shall be always solitary, and under prevailing melancholy. They 
shall not be in the cities, or pence of concourse, but all alone upon the moun- 
tains, not caring for society, but shy of it, as being ashamed of the low circum- 
stances to which they are reduced. 

2. They shall be always sorrowful. Those have reason to be so that are 
_under the tokens of God’s displeasure; and God can make those so that have 
been most jovial, and have set sorrow at defiance, They that, when time was, 
‘thought themselves as the lions of the mountains, so daring were they, now 

become as the doves of the valleys, so sneaking are they, and so dispirited; 
ready to fee when none pursues, and to tremble at the shaking of a leat. They 


comprise all other calamities. Fairbairn suggests ‘‘a singular” or 
remarkable evil. 

vii. 7. For “morning” First gives “a change of fortune, fate, 
mishap;” and Gesenius understands a vicissitude or turn of fortune’s 
wheel. Sundry other shades of meaning have been proposed for the 
Hebrew word, but that of early morning, the opening of the day of 
trouble, is as good as any. ‘The last words, “not the sounding again 
(or echo) of the mountains,” are also doubtful The Syriac omits 
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are all of them mourning, not with a godly sorrow, but with the sorrow of the 
world, which worketh death, every one for his iniquity; that is, for those 
calamities which they now see their iniquity has brought upon them; not only 
the iniquity of the land, but their own; they shall then be brought to acknow- 
ledge what they have each of them contributed to the national guilt. Note, 
Sooner or later sin will have sorrow, of one kind or other; and those that will 
not repent of their iniquity may justly be left to pine away in it; that will not 
mourn for it as it is an offence to God, shall be made to mourn for it as it is a 
shame and ruin to themselves; to “mourn at the last when the flesh and the 
body are consumed, and to say, How have I hated instruction,” Pr. v. 11. 

3. They shall be deprived of all their strength of body and mind; ver, 17. 
All hands shall be feeble,” so that they shall not be able to fight, or defen 
themselves; and “all knees shall be weak as water,” so that they shail be able 
neither to flee nor to stand their ground. They shall feel a universal colli- 
quation; their knees shall flow as water, so that they must fall of course. 
Note, It is folly for the strong man to glory in his strength, for God can soon 
weaken it. 

4. They shall be deprived of all their hopes, and shall abandon themselves 
to despair, ver. 18. They shall have nothing to hold up their spirits with, their 
aspects shall shew what are their prospects,—all dreadful; for “They shall 
gird themselves with sackcloth,” as having no expectation ever to wear better 
clothing. “Horror shall cover them, and shame, and baldness,” all the expres- 
sions of a desperate sorrow, /sa. xvii. 11. Note, Those who will not be kept 
from sin by fear and shame shall by fear and shame be punished for it; such 
is the confusion that sin will end in. 3 z 

Secondly. ‘They shall have no benefit by their wealth and riches, but shall be 
perfectly sick of them, ver. 19. They that were reduced to this distress were 
such as had had abundance of silver and gold, money, and plate, and jewels 
and other valuable goods, from which they promised themselves a great dea 
of advantage in times of public trouble. They thought it would be their strong 
city, that with it they could bribe enemies, and buy friends; that it would be 
the ransom of their lives, and that they could never want bread as long as 
shey nad money, and that money would answer all things. But see how it 

roved: d C 
‘ 1. It had been a great temptation to them in the day of their prosperity ; 
they set their affections upon it, and put their confidence in it. By their eager 
pursuit of it they were drawn into sin, and by their plentiful enjoyment of it 
they were hardened in sin, and thus it was the stumblingblock of their iniquity, 
it occasioned their falling into sin, and obstructed their return to God. Note, 
There are many whose wealth is their snare and ruin. The gaining of the 
world is the losing of their souls; it makes them proud, secure, covetous, 
oppressive, voluptuous; and that which, if well used, might have been the 
servant of their piety, being abused, becomes the stumblingblock of their 
iniquity. 

2 Te ha no relief to them now in the day of their adversity ; for, Ist. Their 
gold and silver could not protect them from the judgments of God; they “shall 
not be able to deliver them in the day of the wrath of the Lord.” ‘They shall 
not serve to atone his justice, or turn away his wrath, nor to screen them from 
the judgments he is bringing upon them. ote, “ Riches profit not in the day 
of wrath,” Pr. xi. 4. They neither set them so high as that God’s judgments 
cannot reach them, nor make them so strong as that they cannot conquer them. 
There is a day of wrath coming, when it will appear that men’s wealth is 
utterly unable to deliver them, or do them any service. What the better was 
the rich man for his full barns, when his soul was required of him? Or that 
other rich man for his purple, and scarlet, and sumptuous fare, when in hell 
he could not procure a drop of water to cool his tongue? Money is no defence 
against the arrests of death, nor any alleviation to the miseries of the damned. 
2nd. Their gold and silver could not give them aor content under their 
calamities. First. They could not fill their bowels. When there was no bread 
left in the city, none to be had for love or money, their silver and gold could 
not satisfy their hunger, nor serve to make one meal’s meat for them. Note, 
We could better be without mines of gold than fields of corn. The products 
of the earth, which may easily be gathered from the surface of it, are much 
greater blessings to mankind than its treasures, which are with so much diffi- 
culty and hazard digged out of its bowels. If God give us daily bread we 
have reason to be thankful, and no reason to complain, though silver and gold 
we have none. Secondly. Much less could they satisfy their souls, or yield 
them any inward comfort. Note, The wealth of this world has not that in it 
that wih answer the desires of the soul, or be any satisfaction to it in a day of 
distress. ‘ He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver,” much less 
he that loseth it. 3rd. Their gold and silver shall be thrown into the streets ; 
either by the hands of the enemy, who shall have more spoil than they care for, 
or can carry away. Silver shall be nothing accounted of, they shall cast that 
in the streets; but the gold, which is more valuable, shall be removed and 
brought to Babylon. Or, they themselves shall throw away their silver and 

old, either because it would be an incumbrance to them, and retard their 

ight, or because it would expose them, and be a temptation to the enemy to 
cut their throats for their money; or in indignation at it, because they found 
that, after all the care and pains they had taken to scrape it together, and hoard 
it up, it would stand them in no stead, but do them a mischief rather. Note, 
“The world passeth away, and the lust thereof,” 1 Jno. ii. 17. The time may 
come when worldly men will be as weary of their wealth as now they are 
wedded to it, when those will fare best that have least. 

Thirdly. God’s temple shall stand them in no stead, ver. 20—22. This they 
had prided themselves in, and promised themselves security from, Jer. vii. 4; 
Mic. iii. 11; but this confidence of theirs shall fail them. Observe, 1. The 
great honour God had done to that people in setting up his sanctuary amon 
them; ver. 20, “ As for the beauty of his ornament,” that holy and beautifu 
house where they and their fathers praised God, Jsa. lxiv. 11, which was there- 
fore beautiful, because holy, (it was called the beauty of holiness, and that 
is the beauty of his ornament; it was also adorned with gold and gifts ;) as for 
this, he set it in majesty ; every thing was contrived to make it magnificent, that 
it might help to make the people of Israel the more illustrious among their 
neighbours. ‘“‘ He built his sanctuary like high palaces,” Ps. lxxviii. 69. It was 
a glorious high throne from the beginning, Jer. xvii. 12. But, 2. Here is the 
great dishonour they had done to God in profaning his sanctuary. They made 
the images of their counterfeit deities, which they set up in a rivalship with 
God, and which are here called their abominations and their detestable things ; 
for so they were to God, and so they should have been to them; and these they 
set up in God’s temple, than which a greater affront could not be put upon him, 
And, therefore, 3. It is here threatened that they shall be deprived of the 
temple, and it shall be no succour to them; “ Therefore have I set it far from 
them,” that is, sent them far from it, so that it is out of the reach of their 
services, and they out of the reach of its influences. Note, God's ordinances, 
and the privileges of a profession of religion, will justly be taken away from 
those that despise and profane them. Nay, they shall not only be kept at a dis- 
tance from the temple, but the temple shail itself be involved in the common 
desolation, ver. 21. The Chaldeans that are strangers, and therefore have no 
veneration for it, that are the wicked of {he earth, and therefore have an 


> 


them. Gesenius understands “rejoicing ;” so First. Some explain 
“no brightness on the mountains ;” but “there is no rejoicing on 
the mountains” gives a good and probable sense. 

vii. 11. This verse is obscure after the first clause: “ Violence hath 
risen for a rod of wickedness.” The next Fiirst explains “nothin 
(remains) of the tumult, nor of their multitude, nor of their fulness,” 
and he thinks the words with which the verse ends mean that 
there is no meeting of people together t.e., no common intercourse. 
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antipathy to it, shall have it for a prey, and for a spoil, all the ornaments an 
treasures of it shall fall into their hands, who will make no diffrence between 
that and other plunder. This was a grief to the saints in Zion, who complained 
of nothing so much as of that which “the enemies did wickedly in the sanc- 
tuary,” Ps. lxxiv. 3. But it was the punishment of the sinners in Zion, who, by 
profaning the temple with strange gods, provoked God to suffer it to be pro- 
faned by strange nations, and to turn his face from them that did it, as if he 
had not seen them and their crimes; and from them that deprecated it, as not 
regarding them and their prayers. Let the soldiers do as they will,—let them 
enter into the secret place, into the holy of holies, as robbers,—let them strip 
it, let them pollute it, its defence is departed, and then farewell all its glory. 

ote, ‘Those are unworthy to be honoured with the form of godliness that w 
not be governed by the power of godliness, 


23 Make a chain: 

For the land is full of bloody crimes, 

And the city is full of violence. 

Wherefore I will bring the worst of the heathen, 

And they shall possess their houses : 

I will also make the pomp of the strong to cease ; 

And their holy places shall be defiled. 

Destruction cometh 

And they shall seek peace, and there shall be none. 

Mischief shall come upon mischief, and rumour shall be 
upon rumour ; 

Then shall they seek a vision of the prophet ; 

But the law shall perish from the priest, 

And counsel from the ancients. 

The king shall mourn, 

And the prince shall be clothed with desolation, 

And the hands of the people of the land shall be troubled: 

I will do unto them after their way, 

And according to their deserts will I judge them; 

And they shall know that I am the Lorp. 


Here is, First. The prisoner arraigned. “Make a chain,” in which to 
the criminal to the bar, and set him before the tribunal of Divine justice; 1 
him stand in fetters,—as a notorious malefactor,—stand pinioned to receive his 
doom. Note, Those that break the bands of God’s law asunder, and cast away 
those cords from them, will find themselves bound, and held by the chains 
of his judgments, which they cannot break or cast from them. The chain sig- 
nified the siege of Jerusalem, or the slavery of those that were carried into 
captivity, or that they were all bound over to the righteous judgment of God,— 
reserved in chains. r , 

Secondly. ‘The indictment drawn up against the prisoner. “ The land is full 
of bloody crimes,” full of ‘the judgments of blood,’ so the word is; that is, of 
the guilt of blood which they had shed under colour of justice, and by forms 
of law, with the solemnity of a judgment. The innocent blood which Manasseh 
shed, it is probable thus shed by the judgment of blood, was the measure- filling 
sin of Jerusalem, 2 Kin. xxiv. 4; or it is full of such crimes as by the law were 
to be punished with death, the judemens of blood. Idolatry, blasphemy, witch- 
craft, sodomy, and the like, were bloody crimes, for which particular sinners 
were to die; and therefore, when they were become national, there was no 
remedy, but the nation must be cut off. Note, Bloody crimes will be punished 
with bloody judgments. The city, the city of David, the holy city, that should 
have been the pattern of righteousness, the protector of it, and the punisher 
of wrong, is now full of violence. The rulers of that city having greater power 
and reputation, are greater oppressors than any other. ‘This was sadly to be 
lamented. “ How is the faithful city become a harlot!” 

Thirdly. Judgment given upon this indictment. God will reckon with them 
not only for the profaning of his sanctuary, but for the perverting of justice 
between man and man; for, as ‘“ holiness becomes his house,” so the “ righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness,’ and is the avenger of unrighteousness. Now the 
judgment given is, f 

1. That since they had walked in the atone the heathen, and done worse than 
they, God would “ bring the worst of the heathen upon them,” to destroy them 
and lay them waste, the most barbarous and outrageous, that have the least 
compassion to mankind, and the greatest antipathy to the Jews. Note, Of the 
heathen some are worse than other, and God sometimes picks out the worst to 
be a scourge to his own people, because he intends them for the fire when the 
work is done. . Fe z 

2. That since they had filled their houses with goods unjustly pot and used 
their pep and power for the crushing and oppressing of the weak, God would 
give their houses to be possessed, and all the furniture of them to be enjoyed, by 
strangers, and “make the pomp of the strong to cease,” so that their great men 
should not dazzle the eyes of the weak-sighted with their pomp, nor with their 
might at any time prevail against right, as they had done. 

3. That since they had “defiled the holy places” with their idolatries, God 
would defile them with his eee since they had set up the images of other 
gods in the temple, God would remove thence the tokens of the presence of 
their own God. When the holy places are deserted by their God, they will soon 
be defiled by their enemies. _—n 

4, Since they had followed one sin with another, God would pursue them with 
one judgment upon another. “ Destruction cometh,” utter destruction, ver. 25, 
for there shall come mischief upon mischief to ruin you, and rumour upor 
rumour to frighten you, like the waves in a storm, one upon the neck of another, 
Note, Sinners that are marked for ruin shall be prosecuted to it, for God will 
overcome when he judgeth. — : 

5. Since they had disappointed God’s expectations from them, he would 
disappoint their expectations from him. or, Ist. They shall not have the 
Ww Aoieaiahnd out of the troubles” that they expect. They shall “see peace,” 
that is, they shall desire it and pray for it, they shall endeavour it and expect it, 
but “there shall be none;” their attempts both to court their enemies and to 
conquer them shall be in vain, and their troubles shall grow worse and worse. 
2nd. They shall not have the direction in the trouble that they expect; 
ver. 26, “ They shall seek a vision of the a shall desire, for their suppres 

no 
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under their troubles, to be assured of a happy issue out of them. They di 


Several other interpretations have been suggested for almost every 
word in the passage. 

vii. 13. Here also are some difficulties, but we take the sense to be 
that the seller willnot return to or recover what has been parted with 
or sold, though he shculd be alive when the year of jubilee comes; 
because the prophecy relates to all the wealth of the land, he will not 
return, and no man will by his iniquity maintain his life. The 
last words Fairbairn ren lers, “ And no one by his iniquity shall in- 
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desire a vision to reprove them for their sin, or to warn them of danger, but to 
promise them deliverance,—such messages they longed to hear; but ‘the law 
shall perish from the priest,” he shall have no words either of counsel or com- 
fort to say to them. They would not hear what God had to say to them by 
way of conviction, and therefore he has nothing to say to them by way of 
encouragement. Counsel shall “ perish from the ancients;” the elders of the 
people, that should advise them what to do in this difficult juncture, shall be 
infatuated, and at their wit’s end. It is bad with a people when those that 
should be their counsellors know not how to consider within themselves, 
consult with one another, ur counsel them. 

6. Since they had animated and encouraged one another to sin, God would 
dispirit and dishearten them all, so that they should not be able to make head 
against the judgments of God that were breaking in upon them. All orders 
and degrees of men shall lie down by consent under the load, ver. 27. The king 
that should inspire life into them, and the prince that should lead them on to 
attack the enemy, they shall mourn, and be clothed with desolation; their heads 
and hearts shall fail, their politics and their courage, and then no wonder if the 
hands of the people of the land that should fight for them be troubled, none of 
the men of might shall find their hands. What can men contrive or do for 
themselves when God is departed from them, and appears against them? All 
must needs be in tears, all in trouble, when God comes to “judge them accord- 
ing to their deserts,” and so make them know, to their cost, that he is the Lord, 
the God to whom vengeance belongs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


God, having given the prophet a clear foresight of the people’s miseries that were hastening 
on, here gives him a clear insight into the people’s wickedness, by which God was pro- 
voked to bring those miseries upon them ; that he might justify God in all his judg- 
ments, might the more particularly reprove the sins of the people, and with the more 
satisfaction foretell their ruin, Here God in vision brings him to Jerusalem, to shew 
him the sins that were committed there, though God had begun to contend with them, 
ver. 1—4, and there he sees, I. The image of jealousy set up at the gate of the altar, 
ver. 5,6. If. The elders of Israel worshipping all manner of images in a secret cham- 
ber, ver. 7—12. III. The women weeping for Tammuz. ver. 13, 14..5 IV. The men 
worshipping the sun, ver. 15, 16. And then appeals to him, whether such a provoking 
people should have any pity shewed them, ver. 17, 18. 


ND it came to pass in the sixth year, in the 
sixth month, in the fifth day of the month, as 
I sat in mine house, and the elders of Judah sat 
before me, that the hand of the Lord Gop fell there 
upon me. 2 ‘Then I beheld, and lo a likeness as 
the appearance of fire: from the appearance of his 
loins even downward, fire; and from his loins even 
upward, as the appearance of brightness, as the 
colour of amber. 3 And he put forth the form of 
an hand, and took me by a lock of mine head; and 
the spirit lifted me up between the earth and the 
heaven, and brought me in the visions of God to 
Jerusalem, to the door of the inner gate that looketh 
toward the north ; where was the seat of the image 
of jealousy, which provoketh to jealousy. 4 And, 
behold, the glory of the God of Israel was there, 
according to the vision that I saw in the plain. 5 
Then said he unto me, Son of man, lift up thine 
eyes now tlie way toward the north. So I lifted up 
mine eyes the way toward the north, and behold 
northward at the gate of the altar this image of 
jealousy in the entry. 6 He said furthermore unto 
me, Son of man, seest thou what they do? even the 
great abominations that the house of Israel com- 
mitteth here, that I should go far off from my sanc- 
tuary? but turn thee yet again, and thou shalt see 
greater abominations, 
Ezekiel was now in Babylon, but the messages of wrath he had delivered in 
the forexoing chapters concerned Jerusalem, for in the peice or trouble thereof 
the captives looked upon themselves to have peace or trouble; and therefore 


here he has a vision of what was done at Jerusalem, and this vision is continued 


to the close of the eleventh chapter. a j 

First. Here is the date of this vision, The first vision he had was in the fifth 
year of the captivity, in the fourth month, and the fifth day of the month, 
ch.i.1. This was just fourteen months after. Perhaps it was after he had lain 
three hundred and ninety days on his left side to bear the iniquity of Israel, and 
before he began the forty days on his right side to bear that of Judah, for now 
he was sitting in his house, not lying. Note, God keeps a particular account 
of the messages he sends to us, because he will shortly call us to account about 
them. 

Secondly. The opportunity is taken notice of as well as the time. 

1. The prophet was himself sitting in his house, in a sedate, composed frame, 
deep, perhaps, in contemplation. ote, The more we retreat from the world, 
be9 retire into our own hearts, the beter frame we are in for communion with 
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God; they that sit down to consider what they have learned shall be tanghé 
more. Or, he sat in his house ready to preach to the company that resorted ta 
him, but waiting for instructions what to say. God will communicate more 
knowledge to those who are communicative of what they do know. 

2. The elders of Judah, that were now in captivity with him, sat before him. 
It is probable it was on the sabbath day, and that it was usual for them to 
attend on the prophet every sabbath day, both to hear the word from him and 
to join with him in prayer and praise; and how could they spend the sabbath 
better, now they had neither temple nor synagogue, priest nor altar? It was a 
great mercy that they had opportunity to spend it so well, as the good people 
in Elisha’s time, 2 Kin. iv. 23. But some think it was on some extraordinary 
occasion that they attended him to inquire of the Lord, and sat down at his feet 
to hear his word. Observe here, Ist. When the law was perished from the 
Kad at Jerusalem, whose lips should keep knowledge, ch. vii. 26, they in 

abylon had a prophet to consult. God is not tied to places or persons. 2nd 
Now the elders of Judah were in captivity, they paid more respect to God’s 
prophets, and his word in their mouth, than they did-when they lived in peace 
in their own land. When God brings men into the cords of affliction, then he 
opens their ear to discipline, Job xxxvi. 8, 10; Ps. cxli. 6. Those that despised 
vision in the valley of vision prized it now the word of the Lord was precivus, 
and there was no open vision. 3rd. When our teachers are driven into corners, 
and are forced to preach in private houses, we must diligently attend them 
there. A minister’s house should be a church for all his neighbours. St. Paul 
preached in his own hired house at Rome, and God own dal him there, and no 
man forbade him. | 

Thirdly. The Divine influence and impression that the prophet was now 
under: “ The hand of the Lord fell there upon me.” God’s hand took hold of 
him, and arrested him, as it were, to employ him in this vision, but at the same 
time supported him to bear it. 

Fourthly. The vision that the prophet saw, ver. 2. He beheld a likeness, of a 
man we may suppose, for that was the likeness he saw before; but it was all 
brightness above the girdle, and all fire below, fire and flame. This agrees 
with the description we had before of the apparition he saw, ch. i. 27, and it is 
likely it was the same person, the man Christ Jesus. It is likely the elders that 
sat with him, as the men that journeyed with Paul, saw a light and were afraid, 
and this happy sight they gained by attending the prophet in a private meeting; 
but they had no distinct view of him that spake to him, Ae/s xxii. 9. 

Fifthly. The prophet’s remove in vision to Jerusalem. The apparition he saw 
“put forth the form of a hand,” which took him by a lock of his head; and the 
Spirit was that hand which was put forth, for the Spirit of God is called the 
finger of God. Or, the Spirit within him lifted him up, so that he was borne 
up and carried on by an internal principle, not an external violence. A faithful, 
ready servant of God will b= 4»wn by a hair, by the least intimation of the 
Divine will, to his duty, for ne Bes that within him which inclines him to a 
compliance with it, Ps. xxvii. 8. e was miraculously lifted up between heaven 
and earth, as if he were to t away upon eagles’ wings. This, it is probable, so 
Grotius thinks, the elders that sat with him saw; they were witnesses of the 
hand taking him by the lock of hair and lifting him up, and then, perhaps, 
laying him down again in a trance or extacy, while he had the following visions; 
whet er in the body or out of the seek we may suppose he could not tell, no 
more than Paul in a like case; much less can we. Note, Those are best pre- 
pared for communion with God, and the communications of Divine light, that 
by Divine grace are raised up above the earth and the things of it, to be out of 
their attractive force. 

But, being lifted up towards heaven, he was carried in vision to Jerusalem, 
and to God’s sanctuary there; for those that would go to heaven must take 
that in their way. The Spirit represented to his mind the city and temple as 
plainly as if he had been there in person. O that by faith we could thus enter 
into the Jerusalem, the holy city above, and see the things that are invisible! 

Sixthly. The discoveries that were made to him there. 

1. There he saw the glory of God; ver. 4, “ Behold, the glory of the God of 
Israel was there,” the same appearance of the living creatures, and the wheels 
and the throne he had seen ch. i. Note, God’s servants, wherever they are and 
whithersoever they go, ought to carry about with them a believing regard te 
the glory of God, and to set that always before them; and those that have seev 
“ God’s power and glory in the sanctuary ” should desire to see it again as the 
have seen it, Ps. |xili. 2, Ezekiel has this repeated vision of the glory of God, 
both to give credit to and to put honour upon the following discoveries. But 
it seems to have a farther intention here; it was to aggravate this sin of Israel 
in changing their own God, the God of Israel, who is a God of so much glory 
as here he appears to be, for dunghill gods, scandalous gods, false gods, and 
indeed no gods. Note, ‘The more glorious we see God to be, the more odious 
we shall see sin to be, especially idolatry, which turns his truth into a lie, his 
glory into shame. It was also to aggravate their approaching misery, when this 
glory of the Lord shall remove from them, ch. xi. 23, and leave the house and 
city desolate. y 

2, There he saw the reproach of Israel, and that was the image of jealousy, 
set northward, at the gate of the altar, ver. 3,5. What image this was is 
uncertain ; probably, an image of Baal, or of the grove, which Manasseh made 
and set in the temple, 2 Ain. xxi. 7; 2 Chr. xxxili.3; which Josiah removed, 
but his successors it seems replaced there, as probably they did the chariots 
of the sun, which he found “at the entering in of the house of the Lord,” 
2 Kin. xxxiii. 11, and this is here said to be in the entry. But the prophet, 
instead of telling us what image it was, which might gratify our curiosity, tells 
us it was “the image of jealousy,” to convince our consciences that, whatever 
image it was, it was in the highest degree offensive to God, and provoked him 
to jealousy. He resented it as a husband would reseut the whoredoms of 
his wife, and would certainly revenge it, for “‘ God is jealous, and the Lord 
reyengeth,” Na. i. 2. The Meek setting up of this image in the house of the 
Lord was enough to provoke him to jealousy, for it is in the matters of his 
worship that we are particularly told, “I the Lord thy God am a jealous God.” 
They that placed this image at “the door of the inner gate,” where the bdr 
assembled, called the “gate of the altar,” ver. 5, thereby plainly intended, Ist. 
To affront God, to provoke him to his face, by advancing an idol to be a rival 
with him for the adorations of his people, in contempt of his law, and in 
defiance of his justice. 2nd. To debauch the people, and pick them up as they 
were entering intu the courts of the Lord’s house to bring their offerings to 
him, and to tempt them to offer them to this image. Like the adulteress 
Solomon describes, that “sitteth at the door of her house, to call passengers 
who go right on their ways, Whoso is simple, let him turn in_ hither,” 
Pr. ix. 14—16. With good reason therefore is this called the “image of 
jealousy.” { 

We may well imagine what a surprise and what a 
see this image in the house of God, when he was in hopes that the judgments 
they were under had by this time wrousht some reformation pies them; but 
there is more wickedness in the world, in the church, than good men think 
there is. And now, Ist. God appeals to him whether this was not bad enough, 
and a sufficient ground for God to go upon in casting off this people, and aban- 
doning them to ruin? Could he, or any one else, expect any other, but “ that 


et it was to Ezekiel te 
h 


observing that they have seldom been correctly 
rendered. The S says that the life of a man in his iniquity shall 
not endure, which is nearly the true sense. 

vii. 16. The sense of this may be, “ Let their fugitives escape, and 
be on the mountains like doves from the ravines, all of them cooing, 
every one for his iniquity.” The idea is plain enough: as doves driven 
from the ravines below take refuge on the mountains, so would the 
Jews flee from their homes to seek other shelter, and bewail their 


54 ‘ 


vigorate his life,” 


il? ae 


sorrows like the fugitive doves. The “iniquity” is of course ap- 
plicable only to the men. 

vii. 19. Their wealth would not, as on ordinary occasions, be of any 
avail, but would be rejected as worthless in comparison of personal 
safety. The word rendered “removed” is not exactly correct, the 
sense being that wealth would be loathed and abominated. 

vii. 20, The sense of the first clause is not. certain. By some, as 
Dr. Boothroyd, it is understood of persons] jewels and the like; 
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God should go far from \1s sanctuary,” when there were such abominations 
committed there, in that very place; nay, was he not perfectly driven thence? 
Yhey did these things designedly, and on purpose that he should leave his 
sanctuary, and “so shall their doom be.” They have hereby, in etfect, like the 
Gadarenes, desired him “to depart out of their coasts,” and therefure he will 
depart; he will no more dignify and protect his sanctuary as he has done, but 
will give it up to reproach and ruin. But, 2nd. Though this is bad enough, and 
serves abundantly to justify God in all that he brings upon them, yet the matter 
will appear to be much worse. “But turn thee yet again,” and thou wilt be 
amazed to “see greater abominations” than these. Where there is one abomi- 
nation, it will be found there are many more. Sins do not go alone. 


7 And he brought me to the door of the court; 
and when I looked, behold a hole in the wall. 8 
hen said he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the 
wall: and when I had digged in the wall, behold a 
door. 9 And he said unto me, Go in, and behold 
the wicked abominations that they do here. 10 So 
I went in and saw; and behold every form of creep- 
ing things, and abominable beasts, and all the idols 
of the house of Israel, pourtrayed upon the wall 
round about. 11 And there stood before them 


IDOLS PAINTED ON THE WALL. 


seventy men of the ancients of the house of Israel, 
and in the midst of them stood Jaazaniah the son of 
Shaphan, with every man his censer in his hand; 
and a thick cloud of incense went up. 12 Then said 
he unto me, Son of inan, hast thou seen what the 
ancients of the house of Israel do in the dark, every 
man in the chambers of his imagery? for they say, 
The Lorp seeth us not; the Lorp hath forsaken the 


earth. 


We have here a farther discovery of the abominations that were committed at 
Jerusalem, and within the confines of the temple too. Now observe 

First. How this discovery is made. God in vision brought him to “the door of 
the court,” the outer court, along the sides of which the priests’ lodgings were. 
God could have introduced him at first into “the chambers of imagery,” but he 
brings him to them by degrees, partly to employ his own industry in searching 
out these mysteries of iniquity, and partly to make him sensible with what care 
and caution those idolaters concealed their idolatries. Before the priests’ 
apartments they had run up a wall to make them the more private, that they 
might not lie open to the observation of those who passed by, a shrewd sign 
they did something that they had reason to be athaewoe of. “ He that doth evil 
hates the light.” ‘They were not willing that those who saw them in God’s 
house should see them in their own, lest they should see them contradict’them- 
selves, and undo in private what they did in public. But behold “a hole in the 


wall,” ver. 7, a spy-hole, by which you might see that which would give cause: 


to suspect them. When hypocrites screen themselves behind the wall of an 
external profession, and ith it. think to conceal their wickedness from the eye 
of the world, and carry on their designs the more successfully, it is hard for 
them to manage it with so much art, but that there is some hole or other left in 
the wall, something that betrays them to those who lovk diligently not to be 
what they pretend to be. ‘The ass’s ears, in the fable, appeared trom under the 
lion’s skin. This hole in the wall Ezekiel made wider, and ‘‘ Behold, a door,” 
ver. 8. This door he goes in by into the treasury, or some of the apartments 
of the priests, and sees “the wicked abominations that they do there,” ver. 9. 
Note, Those that would discover the mystery of iniquity in others, or in 
themselves, must accomplish a diligent search; for Satan hath his wiles, and 
depths, and devices, which we should not be ignorant of, and “the heart is 
deceitful above all things;” in the examining of it therefore we are concerned 
te be very strict. 

_ Secondly. What the discovery is. It is a very melancholy one. 

1. He sees a chamber set round with idolatrous pictures; ver. 10, “ All the 
idols of the house of Israel,” which they had borrowed from the neighbour 
nations, were “ pourtrayed upon the wall round about,” even the vilest of them}; 
the forms of creeping things which they worshipped, and beasts, even abomi- 
nable ones, that are poisonous and venomous; at least they were abominable 
when they were worshipped. ‘This was a sort of a pantheon, a collection of all 
the idols together, which they paid their devotions to. Though the second 
commandment, in the letter of it, forbids only graven images, yet painted ones 
are as bad, and as dangerous. 

2. He sees this chamber filled with idolatrous worshippers, ver. 14. There 
were seventy men of the elders of Israel offering incense to these painted idols. 
Here was a great number of idolaters, strengthening one another’s hands in this 
wiekedness; though it was in a private cbuinber, and the meetiug industriously 
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concealed, yet here were seventy men engaged in it. I dunbt these elders were 
many more than those in Babylon, that sat before the prophet in his house 

ver. 1. They were seventy men, the number of the great Sanhedrim, or chie 

council of the nation, and, we have reason to fear, the same men; for they were 
the ancients of the house of Israel, not only in age, but in office, who were 
bound by the duty of their place to restrain and punish idolatry, and to destroy 
and abolish all superstitious images wherever they found them. Yet these were 
they that did themselves worship them in private ; so undermining that religion 
which in public they professed to own and promote, only because by it they held 
their preferments. They had “every man his censer in his hand;” so fond were 
they of the idolatrous service, that they would all be their own priests. And 
very prodigal they were of their perfumes in honour of these images, for “a 
thick cloud of incense went up,” that filled the room. © that the zeal of these 
idolaters might shame the worshippers of the true God out of their indifferency 
to his service! The prophet took particular notice of one that he knew, who 
stood in the midst of these idolaters, as chief among them; being, perhaps, pre- 
sident of the great council at this time, or most forward in this wickedness. No 
wonder the people were corrupt, when the elders were so. The sins of leaders 
are leading sins. ’ 

Thirdly. What the remark is that is made upon it; ver. 12, “ Son of man, hast 
thou seen this?” Couldst thou have imagined that there was such wickedness 
committed? It is here observed concerning it, 1. ‘hat it was done in the dark 
for sinful works are works of darkness. They concealed it, lest they should 
lose their places, or at least their credit. ‘There is a great deal of secret wicked- 
ness in the world, which the day will declare; the “day of the revelation of the 
righteous judginent of God.” 2. That this one idolatrous chapel was but a 
specimen of many the like. Here they met together to worship their images in 
concert, but it should seem they had every man the chamber of his imager 
besides, a room in his own house for this purpose, in which every man gratified 
his own fancy with such pictures as he liked best. Idolaters had their house- 
hold gods, and their family worship of them in private; which is a shame to 
those who call themselves Christians, and yet have no church in their house, no 
worship of God in their family. Had they chambers of imagery, and shal! not 
we have chambers of devotion? 3. That atheism was at the bottom of their 
idolatry. They worship images in the dark, the images of the gods of other 
nations; and they say, Jehovah, the God of Israel, whom we should serve 
“seeth us not; Jehovah hath forsaken the earth,” and we may worship what go 
we will, he regards us not. Ist. They think themselves out of God’s sight; 
“They say, The Lord seeth us not.” ‘They imagined, because the matter was 
carried on so closely, that men could not discover it, nor did any of their neigh- 
bours suspect them to be idolaters, that therefore it was hid from the eye of . 
God; as if there were any “ darkness, or shadow of death, where the workers 
of iniquity may hide themselves.” Note, A practical disbelief of God’s omni- 
science is at the bottom of our treacherous departure from him. But the church 
argues right as to this very sin of idolatry; Ps. xliv. 20, “If we have forgotten 
the name of our God, and stretched forth our hand toa arange god, shall not 
God search this out?” No doubt he shall. 2nd. ‘hey think themselves out of 
God’s care. “The Lord hath forsaken the earth,” and looks not after the affairs 
of it, and then we had as good worship any other god as him. Or, he hath tor- 
saken our land, and left it to be a prey to its eneinies; and therefore it is time 
for us to look out for some other god, to whom to commit the protection of it 
our one God cannot or will not deliver us, and therefore let us have many. 
This was a blasphemous reflection upon God, as if he had forsaken them first, 
else they would not have forsaken him. Note, ‘Those are ripe indeed for ruin, 
who are arrived to such a pitch of impudence as to lay the blame of their sins 
upon God himself. 


13 He said also unto me, 
Turn thee yet again, and thou 
shalt see greater abominations 
that they do. 14 ‘Then he 
brought me to the door of the 
gate of the Lorp’s house which 
was toward the north ; and, be- 
hold, there sat women weeping 
for Tammuz. 15 Then said he 
unto me, Hast thou seen this, O 
son of man? turn thee yet again, 
and thou shalt see greater abo- 
minations than these. 16 And 
he brought me into the imner 
court of the Lorp’s house, and, 
behold, at the door of the temple 
of the Lorp, between the porch and the altar, were 
about five and twenty men, with their backs toward 
the temple of the Lorp, and their faces toward the 
east ; and they worshipped the sun toward the east. 
17 Then he said unto me, Hast thou seen this, O 
son of man? Is it a light thing to the house of 
Judah that they commit the abominations which 
they commit here? for they have filled the land 
with violence, and have returned to provoke me to 
anger: and, lo, they put the branch to their nose. 
18 Therefore will I also deal in fury: mine eye shall 


others, with Clarke, think the reference is to the Temple; others, 
again, suppose the ark of the covenant is intended. We believe the 
Temple is meant, and instead of “ as for the beauty of his ornament,” 
would render the words “and his beautiful ornament,” in accordance 
with our idiom, The expression “and they made the images of their 
abominations,” &c., we should render “and they made their abomin- 
able images, and their detestable things,” &c. They had not merely 
get up in the 'lempJ- their idols, but they had practised pegan rites, 
d42 


vii. 21, 22. The subsequent history of the Temple affords abundant 
illustrations of this prediction, and is the best commentary upon it. © 
vii. 27. The words “according to their deserts will I judge them” 
are not quite correct ; the Hebrew is “ and by (or according to) thei 
judgments will I judge them.” I a» od 
viii. 3. We must understand this not of a bodily removal te 
Jerusalem, but of a spiritual influence, by which the propket was 
enabled to see what was going on there. What is meant by the image 
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not spare, neither will I have pity: and though they 
cry in mine ears with a loud voice, yet will | not 
hear them. 


Here we have, 

First. More and greater abominations discovered to the prophet. He thought 
what he had seen was bad enough, and yet, ver. 13, “ Turn thee again, and thou 
shalt see greater abominations,” and greater-still, ver. 15, as before, ver. 6. 
‘There are those who live in retirement, that do not think what wickedness there 
is in this world; and the more we converse with it, and the farther we go 
abroad into it, the more corrupt we see it. When we have seen that which is 

, we may have our wonder at it made to cease, by the discovery of that which 
upon some account or other is a great deal worse. We shall find it so in 
examining our own hearts, and searching into them; there is a world of ini- 
quity in them, a great abundance, and variety of abominations; and when we 
have found out much amiss, still we shall find more; for the heart is desperatel 
wicked, who can know it perfectly? Now the abominations here discovere 
were 

Is “Women weeping for Tammuz,” ver. 14. An abominable thing indeed, 
that any should choose rather to serve an idol in tears than to serve the true 
God “ with joyfulness and gladness of heart ;” yet such absurdities as these are 
they guilty of who “follow after lying vanities,” and “forsake their own mercies.” 
Some think it was for Adonis, an idol among the Greeks; others for Osiris, an 
idol of the Egyptians, that they shed these tears. The image, they say, was 
made to weep, and then the worshippers wept with it. They bewailed the 
death of this ‘lammuz, and anon rejoiced in its returning to life again. These 
mourning women sat at the door of the gate of the Lora’s house, and there shed 
their idolatrous tears, as it were in defiance of God, and the sacred rites of his 
worship; and some think, with their idolatry, prostrating themselves also to 
corporeal whoredom; for these two commonly went together, and they that 
dishonoured the Divine nature by the one were justly “ given up to vile affec- 
tions,” and a reprobate sense, to dishonour the human nature, which nowhere 
ever sunk so far below itself as in these idolatrous rites. 

2. Men worshipping the sun,” ver. 16. And this was so much the greater an 
abomination, that it was practised “in the inner court of the Lord’s house, at 
the door of the temple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar;” there, 
where the most sacred rites of their holy religion used to be performed, was 
this abominable wickedness committed. Justly might God in Jealousy say to 
those who thus affronted him at his own door, as the king to Haman, “ Will he 
force the queen also before me in the house?” Here were about twenty-five 
men giving that honour to the sun which is due to God only. Some think they 
were the king and his princes. It should rather seem that they were priests, 
for this was the court of the priests, and the a place to find them in, 
They that were intrusted with the true religion had it committed to their care, 
and were charged with the custody of it, they were the men that ends bee it. 
Ist. They “turned their backs towards the temple of the Lord,” resolvedly for- 

etting it, and designedly slighting it, and putting contempt upon it. ote, 

hen men turn their backs upon God’s institutions, and despise them, it is no 
marvel if they wander endlessly after their own inventions. Impiety is the 
beginning of idolatry and all iniquity. 2nd. They turned “ their faces towards 
the east, and worshipped the sun,” the rising sun. This was an ancient instance 
of idolatry. It is mentioned in Job's time, Job xxxi. 26, and had been generaily 
practised among the nations, some worshipping the sun under one name, and 
others under another. These priests finding it had antiquity, and general con- 
sent and usage on its side, (the two L peer which the papists use at this day, in 
defence of their superstitious rites, and particularly this of worshipping towards 
the east,) practised it in the court of the temple, thinking it an omission that it 
was not inserted in their ritual. See the folly of idolaters, in worshipping that 
as a god, and calling it Baal, ‘a lord, which God made to be aservant to the uni- 
verse, (for so the sun is, and so his name Shemesh signifies, Dew. iv. 19;) and in 
adoring the borrowed light, and despising the Father of lights. 

Secondly. The inference drawn from these discoveries; ver. 17, “ Hast thou 
seen this, O son of man?” And couldst thou have thought ever to see such 
pies done in the temple of the Lord? Now, 

1. He appeals to the prophet himself concerning the heinousness of the crime. 
Can he think it is a “light thing to the house of Judah,” who know and profess 
better things, and are dignified with so many privileges above other nations? 
Is it an excusable thing in them that have God's oracles and ordinances, “that 
they commit the abominations which they commit here?” Do not the deserve 
s suffer that thus sin? Should not such abominations as these make desolate? 

an. ix. 27. 

2. He eerext it from the fraud and oppression that were to be found in all 

arts of the nation; * They have filled the land with violence.” It is not strange 
if they that wrong God thus make no conscience of wronging one another, and 
with all that is sacred trample likewise upon all that is just. And their wicked- 
ness in their conversations made even the worship they paid to their own God 
an abomination, Jsa. i. 11, &c.: “They fill the land with violence,” and then they 
return to the temple “to provoke me to a there; for even their sacrifices, 
instead of making an atonement, do but add to their guilt. They “return to 
provoke me ;” that is, they repeat the provocation ; do it, and do it again. And 

*lo, they put the branch to their nose,” a proverbial expression, noting perhaps 
their scoffing at God, and having him in derision ; they snuffed at his service, as 
men do when they put a branch to their nose. Or, it was some custom used by 
idolaters in honour of the idols they served. We read of garlands used in their 
idolatrous worship, Acts xiv. 13, out of which every zealot took a branch, which 
they smelled to as a nosegay. Dr. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Jno. xv. 6, gives 
another sense of this place: ‘They put the branch to their wrath, or to ‘his 
wrath,’ as the Masorites read it; that is, they are still bringing more fuel (such 
as the withered branches of the vine) to the fire of Divine wrath, which they 
have already kindled, as if that wrath did not burn hot enough already. Or, 
‘putting the branch to the nose,’ may signify the giving of a very great 

ont and provocation either to God or man; they are an abusive genera- 
tion of men. 

3. He passeth sentence upon them, that they shall be utterly cut off. There- 
fore, because they are thus furiously bent upon sin, I will also deal in fury with 
them, ver. 18. ‘They filled the land with their violence, and God will fill it with 
the violence of their enemies; and he will not lend a favourable ear to the sug- 

estions either, Ist. Of his own pity; “Mine eye shall not spare, neither will 

have pity.” Repentance shall be hid from his eyes. Or, 2nd. Of their 
prayers ; “Though they ery in mine ears with a loud voice, yet will I not hear 
them,” for still their sins cry louder for vengeance than their prayers cry tor 
merey. God will now be as deaf to their prayers as their own idols were, 
on whom they cried aloud, but in vain, 1 Kin. xviii. 26. Time was when 
od was ready to have heard, even “before they cried,” and to “answer while 


they were yet speaking;” but now “they shall seek me early, and not find 
me, _ i.*28. It is not the loud voice, but the upright heart, that God will 
vegar 
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The prophet had, in vision, seen the wickedness that was committed at Jerusalem, in the 
foregoing chapter, and we may be sure it was not represented to him worse than really 
it was. Now here follows, of course, a representation of their ruin approaching ; for 
when sin goes before judgments come next, Here is, L. Preparation made of instru- 
ments that were to be employed in the destruction of the city, ver. 1, 2. II. The 
removal of the Shechinah from the cherubim to the threshold of the temple, ver. 3. 
III, Orders given to one of the persons employed, who is distinguished from the rest, 
for the marking of a remnant to be preserved from the common destruction, ver. 3, 4. 
IV. The warrant signed for the execution of those that were not marked, and the 
execution begun accordingly, ver. 5—7. V. The pwophet’s intercession for the mitiga- 
tion of the sentence, and the denial of any mitigation, the decree being now gone forth, 
ver. 8—10. VI, The report made by hii that was to mark the pious remnant of what 
he had done in that matter, ver. 11, And this shews an usual method of providence 
in the government of the world. 

E cried also in mine ears with a loud voice, 
saying, Cause them that have charge over 

the city to draw near, even every man with his de- 
stroying weapon in his hand. 2 And, behold, six 
men came from the way of the higher gate, which 
lieth toward the north, and every man a slaughter 
weapon in his hand; and one man among then was 
clothed with linen, with a writer’s inkhorn by his 
side: and they went in, and stood beside the brasen 
altar. 3 And the glory of the God of Israel was 
gone up from the cherub, whereupon he was, to the 
threshold of the house. And he called to the man 
clothed with linen, which had the writer’s inkhorn 
by his side; 4 And the Lorp said unto him, Go 
through the midst of the city, through the midst of 


Jerusalem, and set a mark upon the foreheads of the 


‘men that sigh and that cry for all the abominations 


that be done ‘in the midst thereof. 


In these verses we have, 
First. The summons given to Jerusalem’s destroyers to come forth and give 


their attendance. He that appeared to the prophet, ch. viii. 2, that had brought 
him to Jerusalem, and had shewed the wickedness that was done there, “he 
to draw near,” ver. 1. Or, as 


cried, Cause them that have charge over the cit 
it might better be read, and nearer the original, 
the city are drawing near.’ He had said, ch. viii. 18, I will deal in fury; now, 
saith he to the prophet, thou shalt see who are to be employed as the instru- 
ments of my wrath. Appropinquaverunt visitationes civitatis,—‘ The visita- 
tions,’ or ‘ visitors, of the city are at hand” ‘They would not know the day of 
their visitation in mercy, and now they are to be visited in wrath. Observe, 

1. How the notice of this is given to the prophet. “ He cried it in mine ear 
with a loud voice,” which intimates the vehemency of him that spoke. When 
men are highly provoked, and threaten in anger, they speak loud. ‘They that 
regard not the counsels God gives them ina still small voice shall be made to 
hear the threatenings, to hear and tremble. It notes also the prophet’s unwil- 
lingness to be told this; he was deaf on that ear, but there is no remedy, their 
sin will not admit an excuse, and therefore their judgment will not admit a 
delay. “He cried in mine ears with a loud voice,” he made me hear it, and 
I heard it with a sad heart. 

2. What this notice is. ‘There are those that “have charge over the city” to 
destroy it; not the Chaldean armies,—they are to be indeed employed in this 
work, but they are not the visitors, they are only the servants, or tools rather. 
God's angels have received a charge now to lay that city waste which they had 
long had a charge to protect and watch over. They are at hand as destroying 
angels, as ministers of wrath; for “every man hath his destroying weapon in 
his hand,” as the angel that kept the way of the tree of life with a flaming 
sword. Note, Those that have by sin made God their enemy have made the 
good angels their enemies too. ‘These visitors are called, and caused to draw 
near. Note, God has ministers of wrath always within call, always at com- 
mand ; invisible powers, by whom he accomplisheth his purposes. ‘The prophet 
is made to see this in vision, that he might with the greater assurauce in his 
preaching denounce these judgments. God told it him with a loud voice, 
‘taught it him with a strong hand,” Jsa. viii. 11, that it might make the deeper 
impression upon him, and that he might thus proclaim it in the people's ears. 

secondly. ‘heir appearance upon these summons is recorded. Presently “six 
men came,” ver. 2, one for each of the principal gates of Jerusalem. Two 
destroying angels were sent against Sodom, but six against Jerusalem; for 
Jerusalem’s doom in the judgment will be thrice as heavy as that of Sodom. 
There is an angel watching at every gate to destroy, to bring in judgments 
from every quarter, and to take heed that none escape. One an f served to 
destroy the firstborn of Egypt, and the camp of the Assyrians; but here are 
six. In the Revelation we find seven that were to pour out the vials of God’s 
wrath, Jtev. xy. 6. They came with every one a slaughter weapon in his hand, 

repared for the work to which they were called. The nations of which the 
kine of Babylon’s army was composed, which some reckon to be six, and the 
commanders of his Brmay, of whom six are named as principal, Jer. xxxix. 3, 
may be called the slaughter weapons in the hands of the angels. The angels 
are thoroughly furnished for every service. Observe, 

1. From whence they came. “ From the way of the higher gate, which lieth 
toward the north,” ver. 2, either because the Chaldeans came from the north; 
(Jer. i. 14, “ Out of the north an evil shall break forth,”) or because the image 
of jealousy was set up “at the door of the inner gate that looks towards the 
north,” ch. viii..3, 5. At that gate of the temple the destroying angels entered, 
to shew what it was that opened the door to them. Note, Bat way that sin 
lies judgments may be expected to come. 

2. Observe where they placed themselves. “They went_in and stood beside 
the brazen altar,” on which sacrifices were wont to be offered, and atonement 


‘ They that have charge over 


of jealousy can only be conjectured. We cannot suppose that 
“jealousy” was ified and worshipped, and must therefore con- 
clude that the image or idol was one which provoked the jealousy of 
the Lord, as the closing words declare. 

viii. 10. The repres ntations of idolatrous objects upon the walls 
were in accordance v ‘th Assyrian and Egyptian customs. These 
nations portrayed upo: their walls not merely the figures of their 
deities, but of serpents and many other animals which were regarded 


as symbols. The discoveries of recent times have thrown much light 
upon this and similar passages, and shown their strict correctness. 
viii. 14. The worship of Tammuz is here represented by one of its 
most striking features. Tammuz was the counterpart of the 
Egyptian Osiris and of the Greek Adonis. Jerome says that accord- 
ing to the fable this deity had been slain in June, which was called by 
the Syrians ‘Tammuz, that he was then lamented by women as dead, 
though afterwards celebrated with joy as returning to life. The 
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made. When they actea as destroyers, they acted as sacrificers, not from any 
personal revenge or ill-will, but wich a pure and sincere regard to the glory of 
God; for to his justice all they slew were offered up as victims... ‘The “ stood 
by the altar,” as it were to protect and vindicate that, and plead its myghteous 
cause, and avenge the horrid profanation of it. At the altar they were to 
receive their commission to destroy, to intimate that the iniquity of Jerusalem, 
like that of Eli’s house, was ‘‘ not to be purged by sacrifice.” 

Thirdly. The notice taken of one among the destroying angels, distiryuished 
in his habit from the rest, from whom some favour might be expected. It 
should seem he was not one of the six, but “among them,” to see that mercy 
be mixed with judgment, ver. 2. This man was “clothed with linen,” as the 
priests were, and he had a writer’s inkhorn hanging at his side, as anciently 
attorneys and lawyers’ clerks had, which he was to make use of, as the other 
six were to make use of their destroying weapons. Here the honours of the 
pen exceeded those of the sword; they were angels that bore the sword, but 
he was the Lord of angels thas made use of the writer’s inkhorn; for it is 


generally agreed among the best interpreters that this man represented Christ | 


as Mediator, saving those that are his from the flaming sword of Divine justice. 
He is our high priest clothed with holiness; for that was signified by the fine 
linen, Rev. xix. 8. As prophet he wears the writer’s inkhorn; the Book of Life 
is the Lamb's book. The great things of the law and Gospel which God has 
written to us are of his writing; for it is the Spirit of Christ in the writers 
of the Scripture that testifies to us, and the Bible is the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. Note, It is matter of great comfort to all good Christians, that in the 
midst of the destroyers and the destructions that are abroad there is a Mediator, 
a great High Priest, who has an interest in heaven and whom saints on earth 
haye an interest in. P 

Fourthly. ‘Che removal of the appearance of the Divine glory from over the 
cherubim. Some think this was that usual display of the Divine glory which 
was between the cherubim over the mercy-seat, in the most holy place, that 
took leave of them now, and never returned; for it is supposed it was not in 
the second temple. Others think it was that display of the Divine glory which 
the prophet now saw over the cherub in vision; and this is more probable, 
because this is called the glory of the God of Israel, ch. viii. 4; and this is it 
which he had now his eye upon. This was gone to the threshold of the house, 
as it were to call to the servants that attended without the door to send them 
on their errand and give them their instructions. And the removal of this as 
well as the former might be significant of God’s departure from them, and 
leaving them their house desolate. And when God goes all good goes; but he 
goes from none till they first drive him from them. He went at first no farther 
than the threshold, that he might shew how loath he was to depart, and might 
give them both time and encouragement to invite his return to them, and his 
stay with them. Note, God’s departures from a people are gradual; but 
gracious souls are soon aware of the first step he takes towards a remove. 
Ezekiel presently observed that “the glory of the God of Israel was gone up 
from the cherub ;” and what is a vision of angels if God be gone? 

Fifthly. The charge given to the man clothed in linen to secure the pious 
remnant from the general desolation. We do not read that this Saviour was 
summoned and sent for, as the destroyers were; for he is always ready, appear- 
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forth. And they went forth, and slew in the city. 
8 And it came to pass, while they were slaying 
them, and I was left, that I fell upon my face, and 
_ cried, and said, Ah Lord Gop! wilt thou destroy all 
the residue of Israel in thy pouring out of thy fury 
|}upon Jerusalem? 9 Then said he unto me, The 
‘iniquity of the house of Israel and Judah is exceed- 
ing great, and the land is full of blood, and the city 
full of perverseness: for they say, The Lorp hath 
forsaken the earth, and the Lorp seeth not. 10 
And as for me also, mine eye shall not spare, nei- 
ther will [ have pity, dué I will recompense their 
way upon their head. 11 And, behold, the man 
clothed with linen, which had the inkhorn by his 
side, reported the matter, saying, I have done as 
thou hast commanded me. 


In these verses we have, 

First. A command given to the destroyers to do execution according to their 
commission. They “stood by the brazen altar” waiting for orders, and orders 
are here given them to cut off and destroy all that were either guilty of, or. 
accessary to, the abominations of Jerusalem, and that did not sigh and ery for 
them. Note, When God has gathered his wheat into his garner, nothing remains 
but to burn up the chaff, Mat. iii. 12. 

1. They are ordered to destroy all, ist. Without exception. They must “go 
through the city and smite;” they must slay utterly, slay to destruction, give 
them their death’s wound, they must make no distinction of age or sex, but cut 
off old and young; neither the beauty of the virgins nor the innocency of the - 
babes shall secure them. This was fulfilled in the death of multitudes by 
famine and pestilence, especially by the sword of the Chaldeans, as far as the 
military execution went. Sometimes even such bloody work as this has been 
God’s work. But what an evil thing is sin then, which provokes the God of 
infinite mercy to such severity! 2nd. Without compassion. “Let not your eye 
spare, neither have ye pity,” ver. 5; you must not save any whom God has 


‘ng in the presence of God for us; and to him, as the most-proper person, the 
care of those that are marked for salvation is committed, ver. 4. Now observe, 
1. The distinguishing character of this remnant that is to be saved. “They 
are such as sigh and ery;” sigh in themselves as men in pain and distress, cry 
to God in prayer, as men in earnest, “because of all the abominations that are 
eommitted in Jerusalem.” It was not only the idolatries they were guilty of, 
but all their other enormities that were abominations to God. These pious 
few had witnessed against those abominations, and had done what they could 
in their places to suppress them; but, finding all their attempts for the reform- 
ation of manners fruitless, they sat down and sighed and cried, wept in secret, 
and complained to God because of the dishonour done to his name by their 
wickedness, and the ruin it was bringing upon their church and nation. Note, 
It is not enough that we do not delight in the sins of others, and that we have | 
not fellowship with them, but we must mourn for them, and lay them to heart ; ° 
must grieve for that which we cannot help, as those that hate sin for its own 
sake, and have a tender concern for the souls of others; as David, Ps. cxix. 136, 
and Lot, who vexed his righteous soul with the wicked conversation of his 
neighbours. The abominations committed in Jerusalem are to be in a special 
manner lamented, because they are in a particular manner offensive to God. 

2. The distinguishing care taken of them. Orders are given to find them all 
out that are of such a pious, public spirit; ‘Go through the midst of the city” 
in quest of them; Bad Gen they are never so much dispersed, and never so 
closely hid from the fury of their persecutors, yet see that you discover them, 
and “set a mark upon their foreheads.” 1st. To signify that God owns them 
for his, and he will confess them another day. A work ot grace in the soul is to 
God “a mark upon the forehead,” which he will acknowledge as his mark, and 
by which he knows them that are his. 2nd. To give to them who are thus 
marked an assurance of God’s favour, that they may know it themselves; and ' 
the comfort of knowing it will be the most powerful support and cordial in 
calamitous times. What need we perplex ourselves about this temporal life, 
if we know by the mark that we have eternal life? 3rd. To bea direction 
to the destroyers whom to pass by; as the blood upon the door-posts was an 
indication that that was an Israelite’s house, and the firstborn there must not 
be slain. Note, ‘hose who keep themselves pure in times of common iniquity, 
God will keep them safe in times of common calamity. They that distinguish 
themselves shall be distinguished; that ery for other men’s sins shall not need 
to cry for their own afflictions; for they shall be either delivered from them 
or comforted under them. God will set a mark upon his mourners; will book 
their sighs, and bottle their tears. The “sealing of the servants of God in their 
foreheads,” Rev. vii. 3, was the same token of the care God has of i.is own 
people with this here; only this was to secure them from being destroyed, that 
from being seduced, which is equivalent. 


5 And to the others he said in mine hearing, Go 
ye after him through the city, and smite: let not 
your eye spare, neither have ye pity: 6 Slay ut- 
terly old and young, both maids, and little children, 
and women: but come not near any man vpon 
whom zs the mark; and begin at my sanctuary. 
Then they began at the ancient men which were! 
before the house. 7 And he said unto them, Defile 


doomed to destruction, as Saul did Agag and the Amalekites; that is doing the 
work of God deceitfully, Jer. xiviii. 10... None needs to be more merciful than 
God is, and he had said, ch. viii, 18, “* Mine eye shall not spare, neither will 1 
have pity.” Note, Those that live in sin, and hate to be refermed, will perish 
in sin, and deserve not to be pitied; for they might easily have prevented the 
ruin, and would not. 

2. They are warned not to do the least hurt to them that were marked for 
salvation, “Come not near any man upon whom is the mark;” do not so much 
as threaten or frighten any of them. It is promised them that there shall no 
evil come nigh them, and therefore you must keep at a distance from them. 
The king of Babylon gave particular orders that Jeremiah should be protected; 
Baruch and Ebed-melech were secured, and it is likely others of Jeremiah’s 
friends for his sake. God had promised that it should “go well with his 
remnant,” and they should be well treated, Jer. xv. 11. And we have reason 
to think none of the mourning, praying remnant fell by the sword of the 
Chaldeans, but God found out some way or other to seeure them all; as 
in the last destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, the Christians were alk 
secured in a city called Pella, and none of them perished with the unbelievin 
Jews. Note, None of those shall be lost whom God has marked for life an 
salvation, for the foundation of God stands sure. 

3. They are directed to “begin at the sanctuary,” ver. 6; that sanctuary 
which in the chapter before he had seen the horrid profanation of. ‘They must 
bezin there, because there the wickedness began which provoked God to send 
these judgments. ‘The debaucheries of the priests were the poisoning of the 
springs, to which all the corruption of the streams was owing. The wickedness 
of the sanctuary was of all other most offensive to God, and therefore there 
the slaughter must begin. Begin there, to try if the people will take warning 
by the judgments of God upon their priests, and will repent and reform. Begin 
there, that all the world may see and know that the Lord, whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God, and hates sin most in those that are nearest to him, 
Note, When judgments are abroad they commonly begin at the house of G 
1 Pet. ii. 17. ‘You only have I known, and therefore I will punish you. 
Am. iii. 2. God’s temple is a sanctuary, a refuge and protection for penitent 
sinners; but not for any that “go on still in their trespasses;” neither the 
sacredness of the place nor the eminency of their place in it will be their 
security. ’ 

It should seem the destroyers made some difficulty of putting men to death 
in the temple; but God bids them not boggle at that, but, ver. 7, “ Defile the 
house, and fill the courts with the slain.” They will not be “taken from the 
altar,” as was appointed by the law, Hx. xxi. 14, but think to secure themselves 
by keeping hold of the horns of it, like Joab; and therefore, like him, let them 
die there, 1 Kin. ii. 30,31. There the blood of one of God’s et had been 
shed, Mat. xxiii. 35, and therefore there let their blood be shed. Note, If the 
servants of God’s house defile it with their idolatries, God will justly sutfer — 
the enemies of it to defile it with their violences, Ps. lxxix.1. Bunt these acts 
of necessary justice were really, whatever they were ceremonially, rather a 
purification than a pollution of the sanctuary; it was putting away evil from 
among them. . A 

4. They are appointed to go forth into the city, ver. 6,7. Note, Wherever 
sin has gone be sick fal np will follow after; and though judgment begins 
at the house of God, yet it shall not end there. The holy city shall be no 
more a protection to the wicked people than the holy house was to the wicked 
priests. 

Secondly. Here is execution done accordingly. They observed their orders, 
and, 1. They began at the elders, “the ancient men that were before the house, 
and slew them first; either those seventy ancients that worshipped idols in 
their chambers, ch. viii. 12, or those twenty-five that wacmivet the sun 
“between the porch and the altar,” who might more properly be said to be 
before the house. Note, Ringleaders in sin may expect to be first met with 


the house, and fill the courts with the slain: go ye 


identity of Tammuz has been disputed in modern times by a few, but 
the evidence for the received opinion is too conclusive to be over- 
thrown. Mr. Millington, in his “Testimony of the Heathen,” quotes 
illustrative passages from Aristophanes, Bion, Theocritus, Plutarch, 
Lucian, and Ovid. 

viii. 16. The worship of the sun was one of the most common 
forms of ancient idolatry, and that luminary was personified under a 
host of names. Sometimes the sun was worshipped directly, and uot 
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by the judgments of God; and the sins of those who are in the mo&t eminent 
and public stations call for the most exemplary punishments. 2. They pro= 


in the form of any image or symbol. The Persians, for example, 
appear to have abhorred all images, and yet they worshipped the sun, 
either as a god or the emblem of a god. ; 
viii. 17. What is meant by putting the branch to the nose is very 
much disputed, and we can only conclude that it was some idolatrous 
rite, of which no other account exists. “TOW 
_ ix. 2. Dr. Kitto says it is still the custom in the East to carry the 
ink-horn stuck in the girdle. Scribes carry them constantly in their — 
; Ed 
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ceeded to the common people; they “went forth and slew in the city,” for 
when the decree is gone forth there shall be no delay. If God begin, he will 
make an end. 4 : Stat 

Thirdly. Here is the prophet’s intercession for a mitigation of the 
and a reprieve for some ; ver. 8, “ While they were slaying them, and 
I fell upon my face.” Observe here, ‘ 

1. How sensible the prophet was of God’s mercy to him, in that he was spared 
when so many round about him were cut off. Thousands fell on his right hand 
and on his left, and yet the destruction did not “come nigh him, only with his 
eyes did he behold the just reward of the wicked,” Ps. xci. 7, 8. He speaks 
as one that narrowly escaped the destruction, attributing it to God’s goodness, 
not his own deserts. Note, The best saints must acknowledge themselves 
indebted to sparing mercy that they are not consumed. And when desolating 
judgments are abroad, and multitudes fall by them, it ought to be accounted 
a great favour if we have our “lives given us for a prey,” for we might justly 
have perished with them that perish. 

2. Gleene how he improved this mercy. He looked upon it that therefore 
he was left that he might stand in the gap to turn away the wrath of God. 
Note, We must look upon it that for this reason we are spared, that we may 
do good in our places, may do good by our prayers. Ezekiel did not triumph 
in fhe slaughter made, but “his flesh trembled for fear of God,’ as David's, 
Ps. exix. 120, “ He fell on his face and cried,” not in fear for himself, he was one 
of them that were marked, but in compassion to his fellow-creatures. They 
that sigh and ery for the sins of sinners cannot but sigh and cry for their 
miseries too; yet the day is coming when all this concern will be entirely swal- 
lowed up in a full satisfaction in this, that God is glorified; and they that now 
fall on their faces, and ery, “ Ah, Lord God,” will lift up their heads and sing 
Hallelujah, Rev, xix. 1,3. The prophet humbly expostulates with God, ‘‘ Wilt 
thou destroy all the residue of Israel,” and shall there be none left but the few 
that are marked? Shall the Israel of God be destroyed, utterly destroyed? 
When there are but a few left shall those few be cut off who might have been 
the seed of another generation? And will the God of Israel be himself their 
destroyer? Wilt thou now destroy Israel, who wast wont to protect and 
deliver Israel? Wilt thou so “pour out thy fury upon Jerusalem,” as by the 
total destruction of the city to ruin the whole country too? surely thou wilt 
not, Note, Though we acknowledge that God is righteous, yet we have leave 
to “plead with him concerning his judgments,” Jer. xii. 1. ne tet 

Fourthly. Here is God’s denial of the prophet’s request for a mitigation of 
the judgment, and his justification of himself in that denial, ver. 9, 10. : 

1. Nothing could be said in extennation of this sin. God was as willing to 
shew mercy as the prophet could desire; he always is so, but here the case will 
not admit it. It is such as that mercy cannot be granted without wrong to 
justice; and it is not fit that one attribute of God should be glorified at the 
expense of another, Is it any pleasure to the Almighty that he should destroy, 
especially that he should destroy Israel? By no means; but the truth is, their 
crimes are so flagrant that the reprieve of the sinners would be a connivance 
at the sin. “The iniquity of the house of Judah and Israel is exceeding great,” 
there is no suffering them to go on at this rate; “the land is filled with” 
innocent “blood,” and when the city courts are appealed to for the defence 
of injured innocency, the remedy is as bad as the disease, for the city is full of 
perverseness, or wresting of judgment; and that which they support themselves 
with in this iniquity is the same atheistical, profane principle with which they 
flattered themselves in their idolatry; ch. viii. 12, ‘“ The Lord hath forsaken the 
earth,” and left it to us to do what we will in it; he will not intermeddle in the 
affairs of it, and whatever wrong we do he sees not, either knows it not or will 
not take cognizance of it. Now, how can these expect benefit by the mercy 
of Ged, who thus bid defiance to his justice? No, nothing can be offered by 
an advocate in excuse for the crimes while the criminal puts in such a plea 
as this in his own vindication; and therefore, 

2. Nothing can be done to mitigate the sentence, ver. 10. Whatever thou 
thinkest of it, as for me, “mine eye shall not spare, neither will I have pity.” 
J have borne with them as long as it was fit such impudent sinners should be 
borne with, and therefore now “I will recompense their way on their head,” 
Note, Sinners sink and perish under the weight of their own sins. It is their 
own way, which they deliberately chose rather than the way of God, and which 
they obstinately persisted in, in contempt of the word of God, that is recom- 

ensed on them. And great iniquities justify God in great severities; nay, he 
14 ready to justify himself as he doth here to the prophet, for he will be clear 
when he judgeth. ; . ‘ t 

Fifthly. Here is a return made of the writ of protection, which was issued out 
for the securing of them that mourned in Zion; ver. 11, “The man clothed with 
linen reported the matter,” gave an account of what he had done in pursuance 
of his commission. He had found out all that mourned in secret for the sins 
of the land, and cried out peernes them by a public testimony, and had marked 
them all in the forehead: Lord, “I have done as thou hast commanded me.” 
We do not find that those who were commissioned to destroy reported what 
destruction they had made; but he who was appointed to protect reported his 
matter, for it would be more pleasing both to God and to the prophet to hear 
of those that were saved than of those that perished. Or, this report was made 
now because the oe was finished, whereas the destroying work would be 
a work of time, and when it was brought to an end then the report should be 
made. See how faithful Christ is to the trust reposed in him. Is he com- 
manded to secure eternal life to the chosen remnant? He has done as was 
commanded him: “ Of all that thou hast given me I have lost none.” 


CHAPTER X. 


The prophet had observed to us, ch. viii. 5, that when he was in vision at Jerusalem he 
saw the same appearance of the glory of God there that he had seen by the river 
Cheb.r. Now in this chapter he gives us some account of the appearance there, as far 
as was requisite for the clearing up of two farther indications of the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem, which God here gave the prophet. I. The scattering of the 
roals of fire upon the city, which were taken from between the cherubims, ver. 1—7. 
II. The removal of the glory of God from the temple, and its being upon the wing to 
be gone, ver. 8—22. When God goes out from a people all judgments break in upon 
them. q ‘ 


HEN I looked, and, behold, in the firmament 
that was above the head of the cherubims 
there appeared over them as it were a sapphire 
stone, as the appearance of the likeness of a throne. 
2 And he spake unto the man clothed with linen, 
and said, Go in between the wheels, even under thie 


et 
was left, 
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cherub, and fill thine hand with coals of fire froin 
between the cherubims, and scatter them over the 
city. And he went in in my sight. 3 Now the 
cherubims stood on the right side of the house, 
when the man went in; and the cloud filled the 
inner court. 4-Then the glory of the Lorp went 
up from the cherub, and stood over the threshold of 
the house ; and the house was filled with the cloud, 
and the court was full of the brightness of the 
Lorp’s glory. 5 And the sound of the cherubims’ 
wings was heard ever to the outer court, as the voice 
of the Almighty God when he speaketh. 6 And it 
came to pass, that when he had commanded the 
man clothed with linen, saying, Take fire from be- 
tween the wheels, from between the cherubims; 
then he went in, and stood beside the wheels. 7 
And one cherub stretched forth his hand from be- 
tween the cherubims unto the fire that was between 
the cherubims, and took thereof, and put 7 into the 
hands of him that was clothed with linen: who took 
at, and went out. 


To possess us with a tcly awe and dread of God, and to fill us with his fear, 
we may observe in this part of the vision which the prophet had, 

First, The glorious appearance of his majesty. Something of the invisible 
world is here made vi-ible; some faint representations of its brightness and 
beauty, some shadows, but such as are no more to be compared with the truth 
and substance than a picture with the life; yet here is enough to oblige us all 
to the utmost reverence in our thoughts of Go i, and approaches to him, if we 
will but admit the impressions this discovery of him will make. 

1. He is here “in the firmament above the head of the cherubims,” ver. 1. He 
manifests his glory in the upper world, where purity and brightness are both 
in perfection; and the vast expanse of the firmament aims to speak the God 
that dwells there infinite. It is the firmament of his power, and of his prospect 
too, for from thence he beholds all the children of men. The Divine nature 
infinitely transcends the angelical nature, and God is “above the head of the 
cherubims,” in respect not only of his dignity above them, but his dominion over 
them. Cherubims have great power, 2nd wisdom, and influence, but they are all 
subject to God and Christ. 

2. He is here upon the throne; or, that which had “the appearance of the 
likeness of a throne,” (for. God’s glory and government infinitely transcends 
all the brightest ideas our minds can either form or receive concerning them,) 
and it_was “as it were a sapphire-stone,” pure and sparkling; such a throne 
hath God prepared in the heayens, far exceeding the thrones of any earthly 
potentates. 

3. He is here attended with a glorious train of holy angels. When God came 
into his temple, the “ cherubims stood on the right side of the house,” ver. 3, as 
the prince’s lifeguard aitending the gate of his palace. Christ has angels at 
command: the orders given to all the angels of God are to worship him. Some 
observe that they “stood on the right side of the house,” that is, the south side. 
because on the north side the image of jealousy was, and other instances of 
Len PRE from which they would place themselves at as great a distauce as 
might be. 

4. The appearance of his glory is veiled with a cloud, and yet out of that 
cloud darts forth a dazzling lustre. In the house and inner court there was 
a cloud and darkness which filled them; and yet either the outer court cr the 
same court, after some time was “full of the brightness of the Lord’s glory,” 
ver. 3, 4, There was a darting forth of light and brightness; but if any over- 
curious eye pried into it, it would find itself lost in a cloud. His righteousness 
is conspicuous as the great mountains, and the brightness of it fills the court; 
but his judgments are a great deep which we cannot fathom, a cloud which we 
cannot see through. The brightness discovers enough to awe and direct our con- 
sciences, but the cloud forbids us to expect the gratifymg of our curiosity; for 
we cannot order our speech by reason of darkness. Thus, Hab. iii, 4, “ He had 
beams coming out of his hand, and” yet “ there was the hiding of his power.” 
Nothing more clear than that God is, nothing more dark than what he is; God 
covers himself with light, and yet as to us makes darkness his pavilion. God 
took possession of the tabernacle and temple in a cloud, which was always the 
symbol of his presence. In the temple above there will be no clond, but we shall 
see face to face. 


5. The cherubims made a dreadful sound with their wings, ver. 5. The 
vibration of them, as of the strings of musical instruments, made a curious 
melody. Bees, and other winged insects, make a noise with their wings. Pro- 


bably this intimated their preparing to remove, by stretching forth, and lifting 
up their wings, which made this noise as it were to give warning of it. hic 
noise is said to be “as the voice of the Almighty God when he speaks ;” that is, 
as the thunder, which is called “the voice of the Lord,” Ps. xxix.3. Or, as the 
voice of the Lord when he spake to Israel on mount Sinai; and, therefore, he 
then gave the law with abundance of terror, to signify with what terror he 
contd sachon for the violation of it, which he was now about to do. This noise 
of their wings was heard even “to the outer court,” the court of the people; 
for the Lord’s voice in his judgments cries in the city, which those may hear 
that do not, as Ezekiel, see the visions of them. 

Secondly. The terrible directions of his wrath. This vision has a farther 
tendency than merely to set forth the Divine grandeur; farther orders are to oe 
given for the destruction of Jerusalem, he greatest devastations are made 
by fire and sword. For a general slaughter of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
orders were given in the foregoing chapter; now here we have a command to 
lay the city in ashes, by scattering coals of fire upon it, which in the vision were 
fetched from between the cherubims. 


girdles; and ministers of state wear them in the same manner, as 
symbols of their office. The form in most general use is a flat case, 
about nine inches long by an inch and a quarter broad, and half an 
inch thick, the hollow of which serves to contain the reed pens and 
the pen-knife. Various forms occur in Persia and in Egypt, and toa 
similar apparatus the prophet no doubt alludes. 

Bade this continuation of the prophet’s vision we find the 
imagery of the first chapters still prominent, although the “living 


creatures” are now spoken of by the more ordinary name of 
cherubim. The sense of the verse is not quite clear, and it may be 
doubted whether the so-called “firmament,” a sort of platform, or 
the throne upon it, is compared to a sapphire stone. The analogous 
passage in chapter i. 26 seems to require the sense given in our 
translation, that the throne in some sense resembled a sapphire. : 
x, 2—7. Throughout this chapter careful attention must be paid 
te the parallel deacription in chapter i., to which various accessories 
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1. For the issuing out of orders to do this, “the glory of the Lord was lifted 
up from the cherub,” (as in the chapter before, for the giving of orders there, 
ver. 3,) and “stood upon the threshold of the house in imitation of the courts 
of judgment, which they kept in the gates of their cities. ‘he people would 
not hear the oracles which God delivered to them from his holy temple, and 
therefore from thence they shall be made to hear their doom. 

2. The man clothed in nen, who had marked those that were to be preserved 
is to be employed in this service; for the same Jesus that is the Protector and 


Saviour of them who believe, having “all judgment committed to him,” that of || 


condemnation as well as that of absolution, will come in flaming fire to take 
vengeance on those that obey not his Gospel. He that sits on the throne, calls 
to the man clothed in linen to “go in between the wheels, and fill his hand 
with coals of fire from between the cherubims, and scatter them over the city.” 
This intimates, Ist. That the burning of the city and temple by the Chaldeans 
was a consumption determined; and therein they executed God’s counsel. 
‘They did what he designed before should be done. 2nd. Thaz the fire of Divine 
wrath, which kindles Judgment Eon a people, is just and oly; for it is fire 
fetched “from between the cherubims.” Ibe fire on God’s altar, where atone- 
ment was made, had been slighted; to avenge which, fire is here tetehed from 
heaven, like that by which Nadab and Abihu were killed for offering strange fire. 
If a city, or town, or house be burned, whether by design or accident, if we 
trace it in its original, we shall find the coals that kindled the fire came from 
between the wheels; for there is not any evil of that kind in the city but the 
lord has done it. 3rd. That Jesus Christ acts by commission from the Father, 
for from him he “receives authority to execute judgment, because he is the Son 
of man.” Christ came to “send fire on the earth,” Zu, xii. 49; and in the great 
day will speak this world into ashes. By fire from his hand, the earth and all - 
the works that are therein will be burnt up. ; 

3. This man clothed with linen readily attended to this service. Though being 
clothed with linen he was very unfit to go among the burning coals, yet being 
called, he said, “Lo, I come.” This commandment he had received of his 
Father, and he complied with it. The prophet saw him go in; ver. 2, “ He went 
in and stood beside the wheels ;” expecting to be furnished there with the coals 
he was to scatter, for what Christ was to give he first received, whether for 
mercy or judgment. He was directed to take fire, but he stayed till he had it 
riven to him, to shew how slow he is to execute judgment, and how long- 
suffering to usward. é 

4. One of the cherubims reached him a handful of fire from the midst of the 
living creatures. The prophet, when he first saw this vision, observed that 
there were “burning coals of fire,” and “lamps that went up and down among 
the living creatures,” ch. i. 13; from thence this fire was taken, ver. 7. The 
spirit of burning, the refiner’s fire, by which Christ purifies his church, is of a 
Divine original. It is by a celestial fire, fire from between the cherubims, that 
wonders are wrought. ‘The cherubim “ put it into his hand,” for the angels 
are ready to be employed by the Lord Jesus, and to serve all his purposes. 

5. When he had taken the fire he went out, no doubt to scatter it up and 
down upon the city, as he was directed. “ And who can abide the day of his 
coming?” Who can stand before him when he goes out in anger? 


8 And there appeared in the cherubims the forin 
of a man’s hand under their wings. 9 And when I 
locked, behold the four wheels by the cherubiins, 
one wheel by one cherub, and another wheel by 
another cherub: and the appearance of the wheels 
was as the colour of a beryl stone. 10 And as for 
their appearances, they four had one likeness, as if a 
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wheel had been in the midst of a wheel. 11 When| 
they went, they went upon their four sides; they 
turned not as they went, but to the place whither 
the head looked they followed it; they turned not 
as they went. 12 And their whole body, and their 
backs, and their hands, and their wings, and the 
wheels, were full of eyes round about, even the! 
wheels that they four had. 13 As for the weeels, it 
was cried unto them in my hearing, O wheel. 14! 
And every one had four faces: the first face was the 
face of a cherub, and the second face was the face 
of a man, and the third the face of a lion, and the 
fourth the face of an eagle. 15 And the cherubims 
were lifted up. This zs the living creature that [| 
saw by the river of Chebar. 16 And when the 
cherubims went, the wheels went by them: and 
when the cherubims lifted up their wings to mount. 
up from the earth, the same wheels also turned not | 
from beside them. 17 When they stood, these 
stood; and when they were lifted up, these lifted up| 
themselves also: for the spirit of the living creature | 
was in them. 18 Then the glory of the Lorp de- 
parted from off the threshold of the house, and 
stood over the cherubims. 19 And the cherubims 


are added here. It must also be remembered that this is a vision, 
and that being such, and a grouping of emblematic persons, things, 
and actions, we may expect to find in it what we have no experience 
of, and what could hardly take place in this world. Cherubim taking 
fire into their hands is not more contrary to our experience than 
men able to carry burning coals without injury to themselves. Yet 
such allegories ag this are most valuable as means of divine in- 
struction. 
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lifted up their wings, and mounted ap from the 
earth in my sight: when they went out, the wheels 
also were beside them, and every one stood at the 
door of the east gate of the Lorp’s house; and the 
glory of the God of Israel was over them above. 20 
This zs the living creature that I saw under the God 
of Israel by the river of Chebar; and I knew that 
they were the cherubims. 21 Every one had four 
faces apiece, and every one four wings; and the 
likeness of the hands of a man was under their 
wings. 22 And the likeness of their faces was the 
same faces which | saw by the river of Chebar, their 
appearances and themselves: they went every one 


straight forward. 


We have here a farther account of the vision of God’s glory which Ezekiel 
saw, here intended to introduce that direful omen of the departure of that glory 
from them which would open the door for ruin to break in. 

First. Ezekiel sees the glory of God shining in the sanctnary, so as he had 
seen it by the river of Chebar; and gives an account of it, that they who had by 
their wickedness provoked God to depart from them might know what they 
had lost, and might lament after the Lord, groaning out their Ichabod, “‘ Where 
is the glory 2?” Ezekiel here sees the operations of Divine providence in the 
government of the lower world, and the affairs of it, represented by the four 
wheels; and the perfections of the holy angels, the inhabitants of the upper 
world; and their ministrations, represented by the four living creatures, every 
oue of which had four faces. The agency of the angels in directing the affairs 
of this world is represented by the close communiéation that was between the 
living creatures and the wheels; the wheels being guided by them in all their 
motions, as the chariot is by him that drives it, but the same spirit being both 
in the living creatures and in the wheels, speaks that Infinite Wisdom which 
serves its own purposes | the ministration of angels, and all the occurrences 
of this lower world. So that this vision gives our faith a view of that throne 
which the Lord has }epared in the heavens, and that kingdom of his which 
ruleth over all, Ps. ciii. 19. The prophet observes that this was the same 
vision with that he saw by the river of Chebar, ver. 15, 22; and yet in one thing 
there seems to be a material difference, that that which was there the face of an 
ox, and was on the left side, ch. i. 10, is here the face of a cherub, and is the 
first face, ver. 14; whence some have concluded, that the peculiar face of a 
cherub was that of an ox, which the Israelites had an eye to when they made 
the golden calf. I rather think that in this latter vision the first face was the 
proper appearance or figure of a cherub, which Ezekiel knew very well, bein 
a priest, by what he had seen in the temple of the Lord, 1 Kin. vi. 29; but whic 
we now have no certainty of at all; and by this Ezekiel knew assuredly, 
whereas before he only conjectured it, that they were all cherubims, though 
putting on different faces, ver. 20. And this first a pearing in the proper 
figure of a cherub, snd 7e it being needful to retain the number of four, that 
of the ox is left out and dropped, because that face of the cherubim had been 
most abused by the worship of an ox. As sometimes when Gad appeared to 
deliver his people, so now, when he appeared to depart from them, “he rode 
upon a cherub, and did fly.” Now observe here. 

1. That this world is subject to turns and changes, and various revolutions. 
The course of affairs in it is represented by wheels, ver. 9; sometimes one spoke 
is uppermost, and sometimes another; they are still ebbing and flowing like the 
sea, waxing and waning like the moon, 1 Sam. ii. 4, &c. Nay, their appearance 
is as if there were “a wheel in the midst of a wheel,” ver. 10; which intimates 
the mutual references of providences to each other, and their dependen«ies on 
each other ; and the joint tendency of all to one common end, while their motions 
as to us are intricate and perplexed, and seemingly contrary. 

2. That there is an admirable harmony and uniformity in the various oceur- 
rences of providence, ver. 13. As for the wheels, though they moved several 
ways, yet it was cried to them, “ O wheel;” they were all as one, being guided 
by one Spirit to one end, for God works all according to the counsel of his own 
will, which is one; for his own glory, which is one, And this makes the disposals 
of providence truly admirable, and to be looked upon with wonder. As the 
works of his creation.considered separately were good, but all together very 
good, so the wheels of providence considered by themselves are wonderful, but 
put them together and they are very wonderful: ‘‘O wheel.” 

3. That the motions of providence are steady and regular, and whatever the 
Lord pleaseth that he doth, and is never put upon new counsels. “ ‘lhe wheels 
turned not as they went,” ver. 11; and the living creatures “ went every one 
straight forward,” ver. 22. Whatever difficulties lay in their way they were 
sure to get over them, and were never obliged to stand still, turn aside, or go 
back. So perfectly known to God are all his works, that he is never put upon 
new counsels. 

4. That God makes more use of the ministration of angels in the government 
of this lower world than we are aware of. “The four wheels were by the 
cherubims, one wheel by one cherub, and another wheel by another cherub,” 
ver. 9. What has been imagined by some concerning the spheres above, that 
every orb has its intelligence to guide it, is here intimated concerning the wheels 
below, that every wheel has its cherub to guide it. We thinkit a satisfaction to 
us, if under the wise God there are wise men employed in managing the affairs 
of kingdoms and churches; whether there be so or no, it appears by this, there 
are wise eieTs employed, “a cherub to every wheel.” 

6. That all the motions of providence, and all the ministrations of angels, are 
under the government of the great God. They were all full of eyes; those 
eyes of the Lord which run to and fro through the earth, and which the angels 
have always an eye to, ver. 12. ‘The living creatures and the wheels concur in 
their motions and rests, ver. 17; for the Spirit of life, as it may be read, or, the 
spite of the living creatures, is in the wheels. The Spirit of God directs all 
the creatures, both upper and lower, so as to make them serve the Divine pur- 
pose. Events are not determined by the wheel of fortune, which is blind, but by 
the wheels of providence, which are full of eyes. 

Secondly. Ezekiel sees the glory of God removing out of the sanctuary, the 
place where God’s honour had long dwelt; and this sight is as sad as the other 
was urateful. It was pleasant to see that God had not forsaken the earth, 
as the idolaters suggested, ch. ix. 9; but sad to see that he was forsaking hia 


: 

x. 13. The word here translated “ wheels” is very different from 
the one rendered “O wheel.” The first properly means wheels in the 
ordinary sense, but the second includes the whole machinery. Thus 
in verse 2 the sense may be “go in among the machinery,” and so in 
verse 6, “take fire from among the machinery.” It is true that 
“machinery” is not an exact equivalent, but it suggests the true 
idea, namely, that the word galgal may denote the entire construc- 
tion, wheels included. Some, however, think that galgal here describes 
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f The glory of the Lord “ stuod over the threshold,” ver. 4. 
it departed from off the threshold, having thence given the necessary orders for 
the destruction of the city, and it stood over the cherubims; not those in the 
most holy place, but those that Ezekiel now saw in vision, ver. 18. It ascended 
that stately chariot, as the judge, when he comes off the bench, goes into his 
coach and is gone. And immediately “the cherubims lift up their wings,” 
(ver. 19,) as they were directed; and they “mounted up from the earth,” as 
birds upon the wing. And when they went out, the ehects of this chariot were 
not drawn, but went by instinct beside them, by which it appeared that the 
spirit of the living creatures was in the wheels. Thus, when God is leaving a 
people in displeasure, angels above and all events here below shall concur to 
turther his departure. But observe here, in the courts of the temple where the 
ple of Israel had dishonoured their God, had cast off his yoke, and with- 
rawn the shoulder from it, blessed angels appear very ready to serve him, to 
draw in his chariot, and to mount upwards with it. God had shewn the prophet 
how the will of God, was disobeyed by men on earth, ch. viii. ; here he shews 
him how readily it is obeyed by angels and inferior creatures. And it is a 
comfort to us, when we grieve for the wickedness of the wicked, to think 
ee his oe “do his commandments, hearkening to the voice of his word,” 

's. Cili, 20. 

Let us now, 1. Take a view of this chariot, in which the glory of the God of 
{srael rides triumphantly. He that is the God of Israel is the God of heaven 
and earth, and has the command of all the powers of both. Let the faithful 
Israelites comfort themselves with this, that he that is their God is above the 
cherubims, (their Redeemer is so, 1 Pet. iii. 22,) and has the sole and sovereign 
disposal of all events; the living creatures and the wheels agree to serve him, 
so that he is “ head over all things to the church.” The rabbins call this vision 
that Ezekiel had, Mercabah,—‘ the vision of the chariot ;’ and from thence they 
call the more abstruse part of divinity, which treats concerning God and 
spirits, Opus currus,—‘the work of the chariot,’ as they do the other part that 
is more plain and familiar, Opus bereshith,—‘ the work of the creation.’ 2. Let 
us attend the motion of this chariot. The cherubim, and the glory of God above 
them, “stood at the door of the east gate of the Lord’s house,” ready to depart 
and leave the house, ver. 19. But observe with how many stops and pauses 
God departs, as loath to go, and seeing if there be any that will intercede with 
him to return. None of the priests in the inner court, between the temple and 
the altar, would court his stay; therefore he leaves their court, and stands at 
the east gate, which led into the court of the people, to see if any of them would 
yet at length stand in the gap. Note, God removes by degrees from a provoking 
people; and, when he is ready to depart, would return to them if they were but 
a repenting, praying people. 


CHAPTER XI. 


This chapter concludes the vision which Ezekiel saw, and this part of it furnisheth him 
with two messages: I. A message of wrath against those who continued still at Jeru- 
salem, and were there in the height of presumption, thinking they should never fall, 
ver. 1—13. II. A message of comfort to those who were carried captives into Babylon, 
and were there in the depth of despondency, thinking they should never rise. And, as 
the former are assured that God has judgments in store for them notwithstanding 
their present security, so the latter are assured that God has mercy in store for them 
Notwithstanding their present distress, ver. 144—21. And so the glory of God removes 
farther, ver. 22, 23; the vision disappears, ver. 24; and Ezekiel faithfully gives his 
hearers an account of it, ver. 25. 


AY OREOVER the spirit lifted me up, and 

1 brought me unto the east gate of the Lorp’s 

house, which looketh eastward: and behold at the 

door of the gate five and twenty men ; among whom 

J saw Jaazaniah the son of Azur, and Pelatial the 

son of Benaiah, princes of the people. 2 Then said 

he unto me, Son of man, these are the men that 

devise mischief, and give wicked counsel in this city: 

3 Which say, Zé is not near; let us build houses: 

this city is the caldron, and we be the flesh. 4 

Therefore prophesy against them, prophesy, O son 

of man. 5 And the Spirit of the Lorp fell upon 

me, and said unto me, Speak ; 

‘Thus saith the Lorp ; 

Thus have ye said, O house of Israel : 

For I know the things that come into your mind, every 
one of them. 

Ye have multiplied your slain in this city, 

And ye have filled the streets thereof with the slain. 

‘Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

Your slain whom ye have laid in the midst of it, 

They are the flesh, and this e//y is the caldron : 

But I will bring you forth out of the midst of it. 

Ye have feared the sword ; 

And I will bring a sword upon you, saith the Lord Gop. 

And I will bring you out of the midst thereof, 

And deliver you into the hands of strangers, 

And will execute judgments among you. 


Ye shall fall by the sword ; 
[ will judge ycu in the border of Isracl ; 


sanctuary. 


a 


10 


motion only, and understand it of the turning or whirling of the 
wheels. Others again explain it to mean a whirlwind. Another view 
regards the word as a verb—“ revolve,” or “‘ turn round ;”’ but this is 
improbable. 

_ x. 14, From chapter i.6,10 we gather that each of the cherubim had 
the four faces of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle, while here the faces 
are those of a cherub, a man, a lion, and an eagle. It is not easy to 
‘decide whether the face of an ox is here called the face of a cherub, 


But now ! 
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And ye shall know that I am the Lorp. 
‘LL ‘This ety shall not be your caldron, 
Neither shall ye be the flesh in the midst tl ereof; 
But 1 will judge you in the border of Israel : 
12 And ye shall know that I am the Lorp: 
For ye have not walked in my statutes, 
Neither executed my judgments, 
But have done after the manners of the heathen that 


are round about you. 

13 And it came to pass, when I prophesied, thas 
Pelatiah the son of Benaial died. Then fell I down 
upon my face, and cried with «a loud voice, and said, 
Ah Lord Gop! wilt thou make a full end of the 


remnant of Israel ? 


We have here, 

First. The great security of the princes at Jerusalem, notwithstanding the 
judgments of God that were upon them. The prophet was brought in vision 
to the gate of the temple where these princes sat in council, upon the present 
arduous affairs of the city; “The spirit lift me up, and brought me to the east 
gate of the Lord’s house, and behold,” twenty-five men were there. See how 
obsequious the prophet was to the Spirit’s orders, and how observant of all the 
discoveries that were made to him. It should seem these twenty-five men were 
not the same with those twenty-five whom he saw at the door of the temple 
worshipping towards the east, ch. vii. 16. ‘Those seem to have been priests or 
Levites, for they were between the porch and the altar; but these were princes, 
sitting in the gate of the Lord’s house to try causes, Jer. xxvi. 10; and these 
here are charged, not with corruptions in worship, but maladministration of 
the government. ‘I'wo of them are named, because they were the most leading 
active men, and perhaps because the prophet knew them, though he had been 
some years absent; Jaazaniah, not that mentioned ca. viii. 11; for he was the 
son of Shaphan, this the son of Azur. Some tell us, that Jerusalem was 
divided into twenty-four wards, and that these were the governors or aldermea 
of those wards, with their mayor, or president. Now observe, 

1. ‘The general character which God gives of these men to the prophet; ver. 2, 
“These are the men that devise mischief.” Under pretence of concerting mea- 
sures for the public safety, they harden tle people in their sins, and take off their 
fear of God's judgments which they are threatened with by the prophets; they 
“ give wicked counsel in this city,” counselling them to restrain and silence the 
prophets to rebel against the king of Babylon, and to resolve upon holding the 
city out to the last extremity. Note, It is bad with a people when the things 
that belong to their peace are hid from the eyes of those who are intrusted 
with their counsels; and when mischief is done God knows at whose door to 
lay it, and in the discovery and recumpence will be sure to lay it at the right 
door, and will say, hese are the men that devised it, though they are great 
men, and pass for wise men, and must not now be contradicted or controlled. 

2. The particular charge exhibited aguinst them in proof of this character, 
They are indicted for words spoken ut their council-board, which he that 
stands in the congregation of the mighty would take cognizance of, ver. 3. 
They said to this effect, “"Ft is not near;” the destruction of our city that has 
been so often threatened by the prophets is not near; not so near as they talk of. 
They are conscious to themselves of such an emnity to reformation, that they 
cannot but conelude it will come at last ; but they have such an opinion of God’s 
patience, (though they have lung abused it,) that they are willing to hope it 
will not come this great while. Note, Where Satan cannot persuade men to look 
upon the judgment to come as a thing doubtful and uncertain, yet he gains 
his point by persuading them to look upon it as a thing at a distance, so that it 
loses its force. If it be sure, yet “ it is not near;” whereas in truth, “ the 
Judge stands before the door.” 4 

Now, if the destruction is not near, they conclude, “let us build houses ;” 
let us count upon a continuance, for “this city is the caldron, and we are the 
flesh.” This seems to be a proverbial expression, signifying no more but this, 
Weare 4s safe in this city as flesh in the boiling pot. The walls of the city 
shall be to us as walls of brass, and shall receive no more damage by the be- 
siegers about it than the caldron doth by the fire under it. Those that think 
to force us out of our city into captivity, it will be as much at their peril as it 
would be to take the flesh cut of a boiling pot with their hands. This appears 
to be the meaning of it, by the answer God gives to it; ver. 9, “I will bring you 
out of the midst of the city,” where you think yourselves sufe; and then it will 
appear, ver, 11, that “this is not your caldron, neither are ye the flesh.” Perhaps 
it has a particular reference to the tlesh of the peace offering, which it was so 
great an offence for the priests themselves to take out of the caldron while 
it was in seething, as we find, 1 Sum. ii. 13, 14; and then it intimates, that they 
were the more secure, because Jerusalem was the holy city, and they thought 
themselves a holy people in it, not to be meddled with. Some think this was 
a banter upon Jeremiah, who in one of his first visions saw Jerusalem repre- 
sented by a seething-pot, Jer. i. 13; Now, say they in a way of jest and ridicule, 
if it be a seething-pot, we are as the flesh in it, and who dares meddle with us? 
Thus they continued mocking the messengers of the Lord, even while the 
suffered for so doing ; but “be ye not mockers, lest your bands be made strong.” 
Those hearts are hard indeed, which are made more secure by those words of 
God which were designed for warning to them. ; } 

Secondly. I'he method taken to awaken them out of their security. One 
would think the providences of God that were concerning them, were enough 
to startle them; but, to help them to understand and improve those, the word 
of God is sent them, to give warning; ver. 4, “'Theretore prophesy agaiust 
them.” and try to undeceive them; “Prophesy, O son of man,” upon these 
dead and dry bones. Note, The greatest kindness ministers can do to secure 
sinners is to preach against them, and to shew them their misery and danger, 
though they are never so unwilling to see it. We then act most for them when 
we appear most against them: but the prophet, being at a loss what to say to 
men that were hardened in sin, and bade defiance to the Judgments of God, the 
Spirit of the Lord fell upon him, to make him full of power and courage, and 
said to him, Speak. Note, When sinners are flattering themselves into their 
own ruin, it is time to speak, and to tell them they shall nut have peace if they 
gu ou. Ministers are sometimes so bashful and timorous, and so much at a loss, 
that they must be put on to speak, and to speak boldly. But he that commands 
the prophet to speak gives him instructions what to say; and he must address 
hiuself te them as the house of Israel, ver. 5: for pot the princes cnly, but all 


though many conjectures have been made on that supposition. The 

idea that each cherub is regarded as having bu* one face is contrary 

to the opening words of the verse; we must sheretore agree with 

Piscator that the prophet described what he saw at that moment, Of- 
one cherub he had a complete view, but of the others he only saw 

the faces which are specified. If this is correct, “cherub” does not 

stand for “ox,” but for the entire living compound form of the one 

cherub which was wholly visible. 
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the people are concerned to know the truth of their case, to know the worst of 
it. They are the house of Israel, and therefore the God of Israel is concerned 
in kindness to them to give them warning, and they are concerned in duty to 
him to take the warning. And what is it he must say to them in God’s name? 

1. Let them know that the God of heaven takes notice of their vain confi- 
dences, with which they support themselves; ver. 5, “I know the things that 
come into your mind every one of them;” what secret reasons you have for 
these resolutions, and what you aim at in putting so good a face upon a matter 
you know to be bad. Note, God perfectly knows, not only the things that 
come out of our mouths, but the things that come into our minds; not only all 
we say, but all we think; even those thoughts that are most suddenly darted 
into our minds, and as suddenly slip out of them again, so that we ourselves 
are scarcely aware of them; yet God knows them. He knows us better than 
we know ourselves; “he understands our thought afar off ;” the consideration 
whereof should oblige us to keep our hearts with all diligence, that no vain 
thoughts come into them, or lodge within them. 

2. Let them know that all that had fallen and should yet fall in Jerusalem 
by the sword of the Chaldeans, they that advised them to stand it out should 
be accounted before God the murderers of them; and those slain were the only 
ones that should remain in the city as the flesh in the caldron; ver. 6, “ You 
have multiplied your slain in this city,” not only those whom you have by the 
sword of justice unjustly put to death, under colour of law; but those whom 
you have by your wilfulness and pride unwisely exposed to the sword of war, 
though you were told by the prophets you should certainly go by the worst. 
Thus you with your stubborn humour have filled the streets of Jerusalem with 
the slain. Note, Those who are either unrighteous or imprudent in beginning or 
earrying on a war bring upon themselves a great deal of the guilt of blood; and 
those who are slain in the battles or sieges which they, by such a reasonable 
eh as the war aimed at, might have prevented, will be called their slain. 
Now these slain are the only flesh that shall be left in this caldron, ver. 7. 
There shall none remain to keep possession of the city but those that are 
buried in it. There shall be no inhabitants of Jerusalem a the inhabitants of 
the graves there; no freemen of the eity but the free among the dead. 

3. Let them know that, how impregnable soever they thought their city to 
be, they should be forced out of it, either driven to flight or dragged into 
captivity. ‘*I will bring you forth out of the midst of it,” whether you will or 
no, ver. 7; and again, ver.9. They had provoked God to forsake the city, and 
thought they should do well enough by their own policy and strength when he 
was gone; but God will make them know that there is no peace to them that 
have left their God. If they have by their sins driven God from his house, he 
will soon by his judgments drive them from theirs; and it will be found that 
those are least safe that are most secure. “ This city shall not be your caldron, 
neither shall ye be the flesh;” you shall not soak away in it, as you promise 
puceee ce and die in your nest; youthink yourselves safe in the midst thereof, 

nt you shall not be long there. 

4. Let them know that, when God has got them out of the midst of Jeru- 
‘salem, he will pursue them with his judgments wherever he finds them; the 
judgments which they thought to shelter themselves from by keeping close in 
Jerusalem. ‘They feared the sword if they should go out to the Chaldeans, 
and therefore would abide in their caldron; but, saith God, “1 will bring a 
sword upon you,” ver. 8; “and you shall fall by the sword,” ver. 10. Note, The 

fear of the wicked it shall come upon him; and there is no fence against the 
Lie arth of God when they come with commission, no, not in walls of brass. 

hey were afraid of trusting to the mercy of strangers; but, saith God, “I 
will deliver you into the hands of strangers,” whose resentments you shall 
feel, since you were not willing to lie at their mercy:,see Jer. xxxviii. 17, 18. 
They thought to escape the judgments of God; but God saith he will execute 
judgments upon them; and whereas they resolved, if they must be judged, it 
should be in Jerusalem, God tells them, ver. 10, and again, ver. 11, he will 
judge them in the borders of Israel, which was fulfilled when Nebuchadnezzar 
slew all the nobles of Judah at Riblah in the land of Hamath, on the utmost 
border of the land of Canaan. Note, Those who have taken never so deep 
eet = the place where they live, yet cannot be sure that in that place they 
shall die. 

5. Let them know, that all this is the due punishment of their sin, and the 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God against them. ‘ Ye shall know 
that I am the Lord,” ver. 10, and again, ver. 12. Those shall be made to know 
by the sword of the Lord that would not be taught by his word, what a hatred 
he has to sin, and what a fearful thing it is for impenitent sinners to fall into his 
hands. I will execute judgments, and then you shall know that 1 am the Lord; 
for the Lord is known by the judgments which he executeth upon those that 
have not walked in his statutes. Hereby it is known that he made the law 
because he punisheth the breach of it. “I will execute judgments among you,’ 
saith God, “because you have not executed my judgments,” ver. 12. Note, The 
executing of the judgments of God’s mouth by us, in an uniform, steady course 
of obedience to his law, is the only way to prevent the executing of the judg- 
ments of his hand upon us in our ruin and confusion. One way or other God’s 
judgments will be executed ; the law will take place either in its precept or in 
its penalty. If we do not give honour to God by executing his judgments as he 
has commanded, he will get him honour upon us by executing his judgments as 
he has threatened; and thus we shall know that he is the Lord, the sovereign 
Lord of all, that will not be mocked. And observe, when they cast off God’s 
statutes, and walked not in them, they did “after the manners of the heathens 
that were round about them,” and introduced into their worship all their 
impure, ridiculous, and barbarous usages. When men leave the settled rule of 
Divine institutions, they wander endlessly; justly therefore was this made the 
reason why they should keep God’s ordinances, that they might not commit the 
xDominable customs of the heathen, Lev. xviii. 30. 


Thirdly. This awakening word is here immediately followed by an awakening | 


providence, ver. 13; where we may observe, 

1. With what power Ezekiel prophesied, or rather, what a Divine power went 
along with it. “It came to pass, when I prophesied, that Pelatiah the son of 
Benaiah died,” who was mentioned, ver. 1, as a principal man among the 
twenty-five princes that made all the mischief in Jerusalem. It should seem 
this was done in vision now, as the slaying of the ancient men, ch. ix. 6, upon 
oceasion of which Ezekiel prayed, ver. 8, as he did here; but it was an assur- 
ance, that when this prophecy should be published it should be done in fact. 
The death of Pelatiah was an earnest of the complete accomplishment of this 
prophecy. Note, God is pleased oftentimes to single out some sinners, and to 
make them monuments of his justice, for warning to others of what is coming; 
and some that thought thoukesl ned very safe are snatched away suddenly, an 
ee ate ae dead in an instant, as Ananias and Sapphira at Peter’s feet when he 
prophesied. 

2. With what pity Ezekiel prayed. Though the sudden death of Pelatiah 
was a confirmation of Ezekiel’s prophecy, and really an honour to him, yet he 
was in a mighty concern about it, and laid it to heart as if he had been his 
relation or friend. “ He fell upon his face, and cried with a loud voice,” as one 
in earnest, “ Ah Lord God! wilt thou make a full end of the remnant of israel?” 

any are swept away by the judgments we have been under, and shall the 
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remnant which have escaped the sword die thns by the immediate hand of 
heaven? Then thou wilt indeed make a full end. Perhaps it was Ezekiels 
infirmity to bewail the death of this wicked prince thus, as it was Samnel’s to 
mourn so long for Saul; but. thus he shewed how far he was from desiring the 
woful day he foretold. David lamented the sickness of those that hated and 
persecuted him; and we ought to be much affected with the sudden death of 
others, yea, though they are wicked. 


14 Again the word of the Lorp came unto me, 
saying, 15 Son of man, thy brethren, even thy bre- 
thren, the men of thy kindred, and all the house of 
Israel wholly, ave they unto whom the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem have said, Get you far from the Lorp: 
unto us is this land given in possession. 

16 Therefore say, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

Although I have cast them far off among the heathen, 

And although I have scattered them among the countries, 

Yet will I be to them as a little sanctuary 

In the countries where they shall come. 

Therefore say, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

I will even gather you from the people, 

And assemble you out of the countries where ye hav 
been scattered, ~ 

And I will give you the land of Israel. 

And they shall come thither, 

And they shall take away all the detestable things thereof 

And all the abominations thereof from thence. 

And I will give them one heart, 

And I will put a new spirit within you; —- 

And I will take the stony heart out of their flesh, 

And will give them an heart of flesh: 


17 


18 


19 


20 That they may walk in my statutes, 

And keep mine ordinances, and do them: 

And they shall be my people, and I will be their God 
21 But as for them whose heart walketh after [ tions, 


The heart of their detestable things and their abomina- 


I will recompense their way upon their own heads, 
Saith the Lord Gop. 


Prophecy was designed that by it every valley piste be exalted, as well as 
every mountain and hill brought low, Jsa. xl. 4; and prophets were to speak 
not only conviction to the presumptuous and secure, but comfort to the de- 
spised and desponding that trembled at God’s word. The prophet having in 
the former part of this chapter received instructions for the awakening of those 
that were at ease in Zion, is in these verses furnished with comfortable words 
for those that mourned in Babylon, and by the rivers there sat weeping when 
they remembered Zion. Observe, ‘ 

First. How the pious captives were trampled upon and insulted over by those 
who continued in Jerusalem, ver. 15. God tells the prone what the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem said of him and the rest of them that were already carried 
away to Babylon. God had owned them as good figs, and declared it was for 
their good that he had sent them into Babylon; but the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem abandoned them, erp posing them that were really the best saints to be 
the greatest sinners of all men that dwelt in Jerusalem. Observe, 1. How 
they are described. They are thy brethren, saith God to the prophet, whom 
thou hast a concern and affection for; they are the men of thy kindred, the 
men of thy redemption, (so the word is,) thy next of kin, to whom the right of 
redeeming the alienated possession doth be ong, but who are so far from being 
able to do it, that they are themselves gone into captivity; they are the whole 
house of Israel. God so accounts of them because they only have retained 
their integrity, and are bettered by their captivity. They are not only of the 
same family and nation with Ezekiel, but of the same spirit; they were his 
hearers, and he had communion with th 
that account they are called his brethren, and the men of his kindred. 
they were disowned by the inhabitants of Jerusalem. They said of them, “Get 
ye far from the Lord.” ‘They that were at ease and proud themselves scorned 
their brethren that were humbled under humbling providences. Ist. They cut 
them off from being members of their church, because they had separated 
themselves from their rulers, and in compliance with the will of God had sur- 
rendered themselves to the king of Babylon. They excommunicated them, and 
said, “ Get ye far from the Lord,” we will have nothing to do with you. Those 
that were superstitious were very willing to shake off those that were consci- 
entious, and were severe in their censures of them and sentences against them, 
as if they were forsaken and forgotien of the Lord, and were cut off from the 
communion of the faithful, 2nd. They cut them off from being members of 
the commonwealth too, as if they had no longer any part or lot in the matter; 
“Unto us is the land given in possession,” and you have forfeited your estates 
by surrendering to the king of Babylon, and we are thereby become entitled to 
them. God takes notice of, and is much displeased with, the contempt which 
those that are in prosperity put upon their brethren that are in affliction. __ 

Secondly. The gracious promises which God made to them in consideration 
of the insolent carriage of their brethren towards them. They that hated 
them and cast them out said, “‘ Let the Lord be glorified,” but he shall appear 
to their joy, Zsa. |Ixvi. 5. God owns that his hand was gone out against them, 
which had given occasion to their brethren to triumph over them, ver. 16. It 


xi. 8. This is not wholly plain. The literal rendering is, “ It is not 
near to build houses: this is the caldron, and we are the meat.’ The 
first clause’ may then mean that building houses is not a thing to be 
done for some time, not by them at any rate. With regard to the 
second clause, it has been fairly said that it was spoken in derision 
of the vision of Jeremiah (i. 13). As Scott says, “The walls of the city 
would protect them against the Chaldeans, as the caldron keeps the 
fire from the flesh that is in it.” Mz. Henry explains it similarly, 
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xi. 13. Although Ezekiel was present at Jerusalem in spirit and not 
in the body, yet the death of Pelatiah may have been an actual occur- 
rence at that particular time, and revealed to him as other circum. 
stances were. ‘To the prophet the event was like the first of the 
series of judgments which he was proclaiming against the wicked 
priesthood. 

xi. 16. The expression rendered “as a little sanctuary” may be 
otherwise explained “a sanctuary for a little while.” On the whole 


em in holy ordinances, and perhaps upon. 
2. How 
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ts true, “I have cast them far off among the heathen, and scattered them amon 
the countries ;” they look as if they were an abandoned people, and so mingle 
with the nations as that they would be lost among them; but I have mercy in 
store for them. Note, God takes occasion, from the contempts which are put 
upon his people, to speak comfort to them, as David hoped God wayld reward 
him good for Shimei’s cursing. His time to support his people's hopes is 


when their enemies are endeavouring to drive them to despair. Now God 
promiseth : 
1. That he will make up to them the want of the temple and the privileges 


of it; ver. 16, “ I will be to them as a little sanctuary, in the countries where 
they shall come.” are at Jerusalem have the temple, but without God; they 
in Babylon haye God, though without the temple, ist. God will be a sanctuary 
to them, that is, a place of PORS 5 to him they shall flee, and in him they shall 
be safe, as he was that took hold on the horns of the altar. Or, rather, They 
shall have such communion with God in the land of their captivity as it was 
thought could be had nowhere but in the temple. They shall there see God’s 
power and his glory, so as they used to see it in the sanctuary; they shall have 
the tokens of God’s presence with them, and his grace in their earts shall 
sanctify their prayers and praises as well as ever the altar sanctified the gift 
so that they shall please the Lord better than an ox or bullock. 2nd. He wil 
be a little sanctuary, not seen or observed by their enemies, who looked with 
an envious and evil eye upon that house at Jerusalem which was high and 
great, 1 Kin, ix. 8. They were but few and mean, and a little sanctuary was 

ttest for them; God regards the low estate of his people, and suits his favours 
to their circumstances. Observe the condescensions of Divine grace; the great 
God will be to his people a little sanctuary, Note, They that are deprived of 
the benefit of public ordinances, if it be not their own fault, may have the 
want of them abundantly made up in the immediate communications of Divine 
grace and comforts. i! 

2. That God would in due time put an end to their afflictions, bring them out 
of the land of their captivity, and settle them again, them or their children, in 
their own land, ver. 17. I will gather even you that are thus dispersed, thus 
despised and given over for lost by your own countrymen; “I will gather you 
from the people,” distinguish you from those with whom you are mingled, 
deliver you from those by whom ge are held captives, “and assemble you,” in 
a body, “out of the countries where you have been scattered;” you shall not 
come back one by one, but all together, which will make your return more 
honourable, safe, and comfortable; and then “I will give you the land of 
Israel,” which now your brethren look upon you as for ever shut out from. 
Note, It is well for us that men’s severe censures cannot cut us off from God’s 

acious promises. There are many that will be found to have a place in the 

oly land whom uncharitable men, by their monopolies of it to themselves, 
nad secluded from it. “I will give you the land of Israel,” give it you again 
by a new grant, “and they shall come thither.” If there be any thing in the 
change of the person from “you” to “them,” it may signify the posterity of 
those to whom the promise is made. You shall have the title, as the patriarchs 
had; and they that come after shall have the possession. 

3. That God, By his grace, would part between them and their sins, ver. 18. 
Their captivity shall effectually cure them of their idolatry; when they come 
thither to their own land again they shall take away all the detestable things 
thereof. Their idols, that had been their delectable things, should now be 
looked upon with detestation, (not only the idols of Babylon, where they were 
captives, but the idols of Canaan, where they were natives;) they should not 
only not worship them as the had done, but they should not suffer any monu- 
ments of them to remain; “they shall take all the abominations thereof from 
thence.” Note, Then it is in mercy that we return to a prosperous state, when 
we return not to the sins and follies of that state. ‘‘ What have I to do any more 
with idols?” : : 

4, That God would powerfully dispose them to their duty. They shall not 
only cease to do eyil, but they shall learn to do well, because there shall be not 
only an end of their troubles, but a return to their peace. 

Ist. God will plant good principles in them, e will make the tree good 
yer. 19. This is a Gospel promise, and is made good to all those whom Go 
designs for the heavenly Canaan; for God prepares all for heaven whom he 
has prepared heaven for. It is promised, First. That God will give them one 
heart, that is, a heart entire for the true God, and not divided, as it had been, 
among many gods; a heart firmly fixed and resolved for God, and not wavering ; 
steady and uniform, and not inconstant with itself. One heart is a sincere an 
upri he heart, its intentions of a piece with its professions. Secondly. ‘That he 
will “put a new spirit within them,” a temper of mind agreeable to the new 
circumstances which God in his providence would bring them into. All that 
are sanctified have a new spirit, quite different from what it was; they act 
from new kis walk by new rules, and aim at new ends. A new name 
or a new face will not serve without a new spirit; “If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature.” Thirdly. That he will ‘take away the stony heart out 
of their flesh,” out of their corrupt nature. Their hearts shall no longer be 
as they have been, dead, and dry, and hard, and heavy as a stone; no longer 
incapable of bearing good fruit, so that the aod seed is lost upon it, as it was 
on the stony ground. Fourthly. That he will give them a heart of flesh; not 
dead or proud flesh, but living flesh. He will make their hearts sensible of 
spiritual pains and spiritual pleasures, will make them tender, and apt to 
receive impressions. This is God’s work; it is his gift, his gift by promise ; 
and a wonderful and happy change it is that is wrought by it, from death to 
fe. This is promised to those whom God would bring back to their own land, 
for then such a change of the conditiun is for the better indeed, when it is 
gecompenied with such a change of the heart; and such a change must be 
prenety in all those that shall be brought to the better country, that is, the 

eavenly. 

2nd. Their practices shall be consonant to those principles. “1 will give 
them a new spirit,” not that they may be able to discourse well on religion, and 
to dispute for it, but that “they may walk in my statutes” in their whole con- 
versation, “and keep mine ordinances” in all acts of religious worship, ver. 20. 
These two must go together, and those to whom God has given a new heart 
and a new spirit will make conscience of both; and then “they shall be my 

eople, and I will be their God.” ‘The ancient covenant, which seemed to have 
Been broken and forgotten, shall be renewed. | Pr: their idolatry, it should 
seem, they had cast God off; by their sept rity, it should seem, God had cast 
them off: but when they were cured of their idolatry aiid delivered out of their 
captivity, God and his Israel own one another again. God, by his good work 
in them, will make them his people, and then by the tokens of his good-will 
towards them, he will shew that he is their God. 

Thirdly. Here is a threatening of wrath rng those who hated to be re- 
formed. As, when jadgments are threatened, the righteous are distinguished 
so as not to share in the evil of those judgments, so, when favours are pro- 
mised, the wicked are distinguished so as not to share in the comfort of those 
favours; they have no part or lot in the matter, ver. 21, But as for them that 
have no ace, what have they to do with peace > _ Observe, 1, Their descrip- 
tion. Their heart walks after the heart of their detestable things.” They 
have as great a mind to worship devils as devils have to be worshipped. Or, 


‘ 


we prefer the second opinion, because it seems most natural that the 
promise should be so interpreted: “I will be their sanctuary, during 
the few years of their captivity and dispersion.” This explanation 
has been favoured = Newcome, Boothroyd, Fairbairn, &c., and was 
roposed lo Piscator. 
a xi. 21, The phrase “whose heart walketh after the heart of their 
detestable things and their abominations” really means “ whose dis- 
position is according to the dispositions which characterise idolatry.” 
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in opposition to the new heart which God gives his people, which is a heart after 
his own heart, they have a heart after the heart of their idols; that is, in their 
temper and practice they conformed themselves to the characters and accounts 
iven them of their idols, and the ideas they have of them; and of them they 
earned lewdness and cruelty. Here lies the root of all their wickedness, the 
corruption of the heart; as the root of their reformation is laid in the reno- 
vation of the heart. The heart has its walks, and according as those are the 
man is. 2. Theirdoom. It carries both justice and terror in it; “I will recom-~ 
ense their way upon their own heads,” that is, L will deal with them as the 
eserve. There needs no more than this to speak God righteous, that he doth 
but render to men according to their deserts; and yet, such are the deserts 
of sin, that there needs no more than this to speak the sinner miserable 


22 Then did the cherubims lift up their wings, 


and the wheels beside them; and the glory of the 
God of Israel was over them above. 23 And thie 
glory of the Lorp went up from the midst of the 
city, and stood upon the mountain which is on the 
east side of the city. 24 Afterwards the spirit took 
me up, and brought me in a vision by the Spirit of 
God into Chaldea, to them of the captivity. So the 
vision that I had seen went up from me. 25 Then 
I spake unto them of the captivity all the things 
that the Lorp had shewed me. 


Here is, First. The departure of God’s presence from the city and temple. 
‘When the message was committed to the prophet, and he was fully apprised of 
it, fully instructed how to separate between the precious and the vile, then 
“the cherubims lift up their wings, and the wheels beside them,” ver, 22, as 
before ch. x. 19. Angels, when they have done their errands in this lower world, 
are upon the wing to be gone, for they lose no time. We left the glory of the 
Lord last at the east gate of the temple, ch. x. 19, which is here said to be in 
the midst of the city; now here we are told that, finding and wondering that 
there was none to intercede, none to uphold, none to invite its return, it 
removed next to the mountain which is on the east side of the city, ver. 23. 
That was the mount of Olives. On that mountain they had set up their idols 
to confront God in his temple when he dwelt there, 1 Kin. xi. 7, and thence it 
was called the mount. of corruption, 2 Kin. xxiii. 13; therefore there God doth, 
as it were, set up his standard, his tribunal, as it were to confront them who 
thought to keep possessiun of the temple for themselves now God had left it. 
From that mountain there was a full prospect of the city ; thither God removed, 
to make good what he had said, Deu. xxxii. 20, “I will hide my face from them, 
I will see what their end shall be.” 1t was from this mountain that Christ 
beheld the city and wept over it, in the foresight of its last destruction by the 
Romans. The glory of the Lord removed thither, to be, as it were, yet within 
call, and ready to return, if now at length, in this their day, they would have 
understood the things that belonged to their peace. Loath to depart bids oft 
farewell. God, by going away thus slowly, thus gradually, intimated that he 
left them with reluctancy, and would not have gone if they had not perfectly 
forced him from them. He did now in effect say, “ How shall I give thee up 
Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israel?” But though he bear long he will 
not bear always, but will at len th forsal 3 those, and cast them off for ever, 
who have forsaken him and cast him of¥, 

Secondly. ‘he departure of this v‘..on from the prophet. At length it went 
up from him, ver. 24. He saw it mount upwards till it went out of sight, which 
would be a confirmation to his faith that it was a heavenly vision, that it 
descended from above, for thitherwards it returned. Note, The visions which 
the saints have of the glory of God will not be constant till they come to 
heaven. ‘They have slimpss of that glory which they soon lose again, visions 
which go up from .nem; .vastes of Divine pleasures, but not a continual feast. 
It was from ths mount of Olives that the vision went up, typifying the ascven- 
sion of Christ to heaven from that very mountain, when those that had seen 
him manifested in the flesh saw him no more; it was foretold, Zee. xiv. 4, that 
his feet should stand upon the mount of Olives, stand last there. 

Thirdly. ‘he prophet’s return to them of the captivity. The same spirit 
that had carried him in a trance or ecstacy to Jerusalem brought him back to 
Chaldea, for there the bounds of his habitation are at present appointed, and 
that is the place of his service. ‘he Spirit came to him, not to deliver him 
out of captivity, but, which was equivalent, to support and comfort him in his 
captivity. 

mn Od The account which he gave to his hearers of all he had seen ané 
heard, ver. 25. He received that he might give, and he was faithful to him tha 
appointed him. He delivered his message ey honestly ; he spake all that and 
that only which God had shewed him. He told them of the great wickedness 
he had seen at Jerusalem, and the ruin that was hastening towards that city 
that they might not repent of their surrendering themselves to the king of 
Babylon, as Jeremiah advised them, and blame themselves for it, nor envy those 
that stayed behind and laughed at them for going when they did, nor wish 
themselves there again, but be content in their captivity. Who would covet 
to be in a city so full of sin, and so near toruin? It is better to be in Babylon 
under the favour of God than in Jerusalem under his wrath and curse. ut, 
though this was delivered immediately to them of the captivity, yet we may 
suppose they sent the contents of it to them at Jerusalem, with whom they 
kept up a correspondence. And well had it been for Jerusalem if she had 
taken aha warning hereby given. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Though the vision of God’s glory be gone up from the prophet, yet his word comes to him 
still, and is by him sent to the people, and to the same purpose with that which was 
discovered to him in the vision, namely, to set forth the terrible judgments that were 
coming upon Jerusalem, by which the city and temple should be entirely laid waste, In 
this chapter, I. The prophet, by removing his stuff, and quitting his lodgings, must 
be a sign to set forth Zedekiah’s flight out of Jerusalem in the utmost confusion, when 
the Chaldeans took the city, ver. 1—16. II. The prophet, by eating his meat with 
trembling, must be a sign to set forth the famine in the city during the siege, and the 
consternation that the inhabitants should be in, ver. 17—20. ILI. A message is sent 
from God to the people to assure them that all these predictions should have their 
accomplishment very shortly, and not be deferred, as they flattered themselves with 
hopes they would, ver. 21—28, 


xi. 23. Mr. Henry correctly says the mountain on the east of 
Jerusalem here mentioned was the Mount of Olives. 

xi. 24, 25. As previously observed, the visit of the prophet to 
Jerusalem, and the survey of what was going on there, was not in 
the body, but in vision, The circumstances under which this extra- 
ordinary revelation was made are indicated in chap. viii. 1. Grotius 
says Ezekiel was present in spirit at Jerusalem; and Calvin thinks 
what took place was not matter of fact, but an ecstatic vision. 
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NHE word of the Lorp also came unto me, say- 
ing, 2 Son of man, thou dwellest in the midst 

of a rebellious house, which have eyes to see, and 
see not; they have ears to hear, and hear not: for 
they area rebellious house. 3 Therefore, thou son 
of man, prepare thee stuff for removing, and remove 
by day in their sight; and thou shalt remove from 
thy place to another place in their sight: it may be 
they will consider, though they de a rebellious house. 
4 Then shalt thou bring forth thy stuff by day in 
their sight, as stuff for removing: and thou shalt go 
forth at even in their sight, as they that go forth 
into captivity. 6 Dig thou through the wall in 
their sight, and carry out thereby. 6 In their sight 
shalt thou bear it upon thy shoulders, and carry it 
forth in the twilight: thou shalt cover tlry face, that 
thon see not the ground: for I have set thee fora 
sign unto the house of Israel. 7 And I did so as I 
was commanded: I brought forth my stuff by day, 
as stuff for captivity, and in the even I digged 
through the wall with mine hand; I brought 7 
forth in the twilig 
in their sight. 8 And in the morning came the 
word of the Lorp unto me, saying, 9 Son of man, 
hath not the house of Israel, the rebellions house, 
said unto thee, What doest thou? 10 Say thou 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord Gop; This burden 
concerneth the prince in Jerusalem, and all the house 
of Israel that are among them. 
11 Say, I am your sign: 

Like as I have done, so shall it be done unto them: 

They shall remove and go into captivity. 


12 And the prince that 7s among them shall bear upon his 
In the twilight, and shall go forth: [shoulder 
They shall dig through the wall to carry out thereby : 
He shall cover his face, that he see not the ground with 

his eyes. 

13 My net also will I spread upon him, and he shall be 

taken in my snare: [deans ; 
And I will bring him to Babylon ¢o the land of the Chal- 
Yet shall he not see it, though he shall die there. 

14 And I will scatter toward every wind 
All that ave about him to help him, and all his bands; 
And I will draw out the sword after them. 

15 And they shall know that I am the Lorn, 

When I shall scatter them among the nations, 
And disperse them in the countries. 
16 But I will leave a few men of them 


From the sword, from the famine, and from the pestilence; 
That they may declare all their abominations 

Among the heathen whither they come; 

And they shall know that I am the Lorn. 


Perhaps Ezekiel reflected with so much pleasure upon the vision he had had 
of the glory of God, that often, since it went up from him, he was wishing it 
might come down to him again; and he having seen it once, and a second time 
was willing to hope he might be a third time so favoured; but we do not find 
that_ever he saw it any more. And yet the word of the Lord comes to him, 
for God did in divers manners por to the fathers, Heb. i. 1; and they often 
heard the words of God, when they did not see the visions of the Almighty. 
Faith comes by hearing, that word of prophecy which is more sure than yision. 
We may keep up our communion with God without raptures and ecstasies. In 
these verses the prophet is directed, 

First. at what signs and actions to express the approaching captivity of 
Zedekiah king of Judah, That was the thing to be foretold; and it is foretold 
to them that are already in captivity, because as long as Zedekiah was upon the 


xii. 8. Dr. Benisch renders this, “Therefore, thou son of man, 
make thee vessels for exile, and wander out by day before their eyes; 
and thou shalt wander from thy place to another place before their 
eyes; it may be they will consider, though they be a house of 
rebellion”’ Dr. Fairbairn very truly says that what our translators 


ght, and I bare it upon my shoulder | 
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throne they flattered themselves with hopes that he would make his part good 
with the king of Babylon, whose yoke he was now projecting to shake off ; from 
which it is probable these poor captives pa ae | themselves mighty matiers, 
And it may be, when he was forming that desigu, he privately sent encourage- 
ment to them to hope that he would rescue them shortly, or procure their 
liberty by exchange of prisoners; and while they were fed with these vain 
hopes ey! could not set themselves either to submit to their affliction or te 
get good by their affliction. It was therefore necessary, but very difficult, to 
eonvince them, that Zedekiah, instead of being their deliverer, should very 
shortly be their fellow-sufferer. Now one would have thought it might have 
been sufficient if the prophet had only told them this in God's name, as he doth 
afterwards, ver. 10; but to prepare them for the prophecy of it he must first 
give them a sign of it, must speak it to their eyes first and then their ears. 

nd here we have ¥ , 

1. The reason why he must take this method; ver. 2, it is because they are a 
syapad, dull, unthinking people, that will not heed, or will soon forget, or at least 
will not be at all affected with what they only hear of, it will make no impres- 
sion at all upon them; “Thou dwellest in the midst of a rebellious house,” 
whom it is next to impossible to work any good upon. They have eyes and ears, 
they have intellectual powers and faculties, but they see not, they hear not; they 
were idolaters, whose character it was that they were like the idols they wor- 
shipped, which have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, Ps. exv. 5, 8. Note, 
Those are to be reckoned rebellious that shut their eyes against the Divine 
light, and stop their ears to the Divine law. They that are wilfully ignorant, 
that have faculties and means and will not use them, their ignorance is so far 
from being their excuse, that it adds rebellion to their sin. None so blind, so 
deaf, as those that will not hear, that will not see; they see not, they hear not, 
for they are a rebellious house. The cause is all from themselves; the darkness 
of the understanding is owing to the stubbornness of the will. Now this is the 
reason why he must speak to them by signs, as deaf people are taught, that they 
might be either instructed or ashamed. Note, Ministers must accommodate 
themselves, not only to the weakness, but to the wilfulness of those they deal 
with, and deal with them accordingly. If they dwell among those that are 
rebellious, they must speak to them the more plainly and pressingly, and take 
that course that is most likely to work upon them, that they may be left 
inexcusable, 

2. The method he must take to awaken and affect them. He must furnish 
himself with all necessaries for removing, ver. 3; provide for a journey, clothes 
and money; he must remove from one place to another, as one unsettled and 
forced to shift. ‘This he must do by day in the sight of the people. He must 
bring out all his household goods, to be packed up and sent away, ver. 4; and, 
because all the doors and gates were either locked up that they could not pass 
through them, or so guarded by the enemy that they durst not, he must there- 
fore dig through the wall, and convey his goods away clandestinely through 
that breach in the wall, ver. 5. He must carry his goods away himself upon his 
own shoulders, for want of a servant to attend him. He must do this in the 
twilight, that he might not be discovered; and when he has made what shift he 
can to secure some of the best of his effects, he must himself steal away at even 
in their sight, with fear and trembling, and must go as they that go forth into 
captivity, ver. 4; that is, he must cover his face, ver. 6, as being ashamed to be 
seen, and afraid to be known, or in token of very great sorrow and concern. 
He must go away as a poor broken tradesman, that, when he is forced to shut 
shop, hides his head, or runs his country. 

Thus Ezekiel must be himself a sign to them. And when, perhaps, he seemed 
somewhat backward to po himself to all this trouble, and to expose himself to 
be bantered and ridiculed for it, to reconcile him to it, God saith, ver. 3, “It 
may be they will consider,” and will by it be taken off from their vain con- 
fidences, “though they be a rebellious house.” Note, We must not despair 
even of the worst, but that yet they may be brought to bethink themselves 
and repent; and, therefore, must continue the use of proper means for their 
conyiction and conyersion, because while there is life there is hope, And 
ministers must be willing to go through the most difficult and inconvenient 
offices, (for such was this of Ezekiel’s removing,) though there be but the “it 
may be” of success. If but one soul be awakened to consider, our care and 
pains will be well bestowed. 

3. Ezekiel’s ready and punctual obedience to the orders God gave him; 
ver. 7, “I did so as | was commanded.” Hereby he teaches us all, and ministers 
especially, Ist. To obey with cheerfulness every command of God, even the 
most difficult. Christ himself learned obedience; andso we must all. 2nd. To 
do all we can for the good of the souls of others, to put ourselves to any trouble 
or pains for the conviction of those that are unconvinced. “ We do all things,” 
that is, we are willing to do any thing, “dearly beloved, for your edifying.” 
3rd. ‘lo be ourselves affected with those things wherewith we desire to affect 
others, When Ezekiel would give his hearers a melancholy prospect, he doth 
himself put on a melancholy aspect. 4th. To sit loose to this world, and prepare 
to leave it; to carry out our stuff for removing, because we have here no con- 
tinuing city. ‘Arise, depart, this is not your rest, for it is polluted ;” “ Thou 
dwellest in a rebellious house,” therefore prepare for removing. For who would 
not be willing to leave such a house, such a wicked world, as thisis? | 

Secondly. He is directed by what words to explain those signs and actions; as 
Agabus, when he bound his own hands and feet, told whose Pinding waa thereby 
signified. But observe, it was not till morning that God gave him an expo- 
sition of the sign,—till the next morning, to keep up in him a continual depen- 
dence upon God for instruction. As what God doth, so what he directs us 
to do, perhaps we know not now, but shall know hereafter. te: 

1, It was supposed that the people would ask the meaning of this sign, or at 
least they should; ver. 9, “ Hath not the house of Israel said unto thee, What 
dost thou?” Yes, 1 know they have; though they are a rebellious house, yet 
they are inquisitive concerning the mind of God, as those, Jsa. lviii. 2, who 
sought God daily. Therefore the prophet must do such an odd, uncouth thing 
that they might inquire what it meant; and then it may be hoped people will 
take notice of what is told them, and profit by it when it comes to them in 
answer to their inquiries. But some understand it as an intimation that they 
had not made any such inquiries; Hath not this rebellious house so much as 
asked thee, What dost thou? No; they take no notice of it, but tell them the 
meaning of it though they do not ask. Note, When God sends to us by his 
ninisters, he observes what entertainment we give to the messages he sends us; 
he hearkens and hears what we say to them, and what inquiries we make 
upon them, and is much displeased if we pass them by without taking any 
notice of them. When we have heard the word, we should apply ourselves to 
our ministers for farther instruction, and then we shall know, if we thus follow 
on to know. 

2. The prophet is to tell them the meaning of it. In general, ver. 10, “ This 
burthen concerns the prince in Jerusalem ;” they knew who that was, and 
bisa in it now they were in captivity, that they had a prince of their own in 

erusulem; and that the house of Israel was yet entire there, and therefore 
doubted not but in time to do well enough. But. tell them, saith God, that in 
what thon hast doire, they may read the doom of their friends at Jerusalem; 
“Say, Lam your sign,” ver. 11. As the conversation of ministers should teach 


food and clothing. Calvin and many others have explained the verse 
similarly. The prophet was to pack up and carry with him just such 
and so many articles for personal use as an exile would be able to take 
with him when starting on his sad journey. " 

xii. 47. ‘his passage shows plainly enough that the exile in- 


call “stuff for removing’? means the articles or implements which |; tended in verse 3 was that of the fugitive rather than that of the 


are proper to a person going as an exile or captive to a distant land ; 


in particular, a staff, a scrip, and a knapsack, with a few supplies of | from the city; but an exile who desired to flve from the miseries 
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the people what they should do, so the providences of God _ concet ring them 
are sometimes intended to tell them what they must expect. The unsettlements 
and removes of ministers give warning to people what they must expect in 
this world; no continuance, but constant changes. When times of trouble 
are coming on, Christ tells his disciples, “they shall first lay their hands on 
you,” Lu. xxi. 12. 

ist. The people shall be led away into captivity; ver. 11, “ As I have done, so 
shallit be done utito them.” ‘They shall be forced away from their own houses, 
no more to return to them, neither shall their place know them any more. We 
cannot say concerning our dwelling-place that it is our resting-place, for how 
far we may be tossed from it before we die we cannot foresee. 

2nd. The prince shall in vain attempt to make his escape, for he also shall go 
into captivity. Jeremiah had told Zedekiah the same to his face, Jer. xxxiv. 3, 
“Thou shalt not escape, but shalt surely be taken.” Ezekiel here foretells it 
3 those who made him their confidence, and promised themselves relief from 

im. 

First. That he shall himself carry away his own goods; “He shall bear 
upon his shoulder” some of his most valuable effects. Note, The judgments 
of God can turn a prince into a porter. He that was wont to have the regalia 
carried before him, and to march through the city at noonday, shall now himself 
carry his goods on his back, and steal away out of the city in the twilight. See 
what a change sin makes with men. All the avenues to the palace being care- 
fully watched by the enemy, they shall dig through the wall, to carry out 
thereby. Men shall be their own housebreakers, and steal away their own 
goods; so it is when the sword of war has cancelled all right and property. 

Secondly. That he shall attempt to escape in a disguise; with a mask or vizor 
on, which shall cover his face, so that he shall be able only to look before him, 
and shali not see the ground with his eyes. He that when he was in pomp 
affected to be seen now he is in his Hight is afraid to be seen. Let none, there- 
fore, either be proud of being looked at or overmuch pleased with looking 
about ieemss when they see a king with his face covered that he cannot see the 
ground. 

Thirdly. That he shall be made a prisoner, and carried captive into Babylon; 
ver. 13, “ My net will I spread upon him, and he shall be taken in my snare.” It 
seemed to be the Chaldeans’ net, and their snare, but God owns it for his. 
Those that think to outrun the sword of the Lord will find themselves taken in 
his net. Jeremiah had said that king Zedekiah should see the king of Babylon, 
and that he should go to Babylon. Ezekisl saith he shall be brought to 
Babylon, yet he shall not see it, though he shall die there. Those that were 
disposed to cavil would perhaps object, that these two prophets contradicted 
one another, for one said he should see the king of Babylon, the other said he 
should not see Babylon; and yet both proved true. He did see the king of 
Babylon at Riblah, where he passed sentence upon him for his rebellion, but 
there he had his eyes put out, so that he did not see Babylon when he was 
brought thither. These captives expected to see their prince come to Babylon 
a conqueror, to bring them out of their troubles; but he shall come thither a 
prisoner, and his disgrace will be a great addition to their troubles. Little 
Joy could they have in seeing him, when he could not see them. 4 

Fourthly. That all his guards should be dispersed and utterly disabled to do 
him any service; ver. 14, “I will scatter all that are about him to help him,” 
so that he shall be left helpless; I “ will scatter them among the nations, and 
disperse them in the countries,” ver. 15; to be monuments of Divine justice 
wherever they go. But is there not hopes that they may rally again? He that 
flies one time may fight another time. No; “I will draw out the sword after 
them,” which shall cut them off wherever it finds them. For the sword that 
God draws out will be sure to do the execution designed. Yet of Zedekiah’s 
scattered troepe some shall escape; ver. 16, “ I will leave a few men of them.” 
‘Though they shall all be scattered, yet they shall not all be cut off; some shall 
have their lives given them for a prey. And it is very observable for what end 
they are thus remarkably spared; “ ‘That they may declare all their abomina- 
tions among the heathen whither they come.” ‘lhe troubles they are brought 
into will bring them to themselves, and to their right mind, and then they will 
acknowledge the justice of God in all that is brought upon them; and will make 
an ingenuous confession of their sins, which provoked God thus to contend with 
them; and as by this it shall appear that they were spared in mercy, so hereby 
they will make a suitable, grateful return to God for his favours to them in 
sparing them. Note, When God has remarkably delivered us from the deaths 
wherewith we were surrounded, we must look upon it that for this end, among 
others, we were spared, that we might glorify God, and edify others by making 
a penitent acknowledgment of our sins. And those that by their afflictions are 
brought to this are then made to know that God is the Lord, and may help to 
bring others to the knowledge of him. See how God brings good out of evil. 
‘The dispersion of sinners that had done God much dishonour and disservice in 
their own country proves the dispersion of penitents that shall do him much 
honour and service in other countries. The Levites are by a curse divided in 
Jacob and scattered in Israel, yet it is turned into a blessing, for thereby they 
have the fairest opportunity to teach Jacob God's laws, 


17 Moreover the word of the Lorp came to me, saying, 

18 Son of man, eat thy bread with quaking, 

And drink thy water with trembling and with carefulness; 
And say unto the people of the land, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop 

Of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, avd of the land of Israel; 
They shall eat their bread with carefulness, 

And drink their water with astonishment, 

‘That her land may be desolate from all that is therein, 
Because of the violence of all them that dwell therein. 
And the cities that are inhabited shall be laid waste, 
And the land shall be desolate ; 

And ye shall know that I am the Lorp. 


Here again the prophet is made a sign to them of the desolations that were 
voming on Judah and Jerusalem, 

First. He must himself eat and drink in care and fear, especially when he was 
in company, ver. 17, 18. Though he was under no apprehension of danger to 
himself, but lived in safety and plenty, yet he must “eat his bread with quaking ” 
the bread of sorrows, Ps. exxvii. 2, “and drink his water with trembling, anc 
with carefulness,” that he might express the calamitous condition of those that 
should be in Jerusalem during the siege. Not that he must disse ble, and pre- 
tend to be in fear and care when really he was not; but, being to foretell this 
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judgment, to shew that he firmly believed it himself, and yet was far from 
desiring it, in the prospect of it he was himself affected with grief and fear, 
Note, When ministers speak of the ruin coming upon impenitent sinners they 
must endeavour to speak feelingly, as those that know the terrors of the Loré 
And they must be content to endure hardness, so they may but do good. 

Secondly, He must tell them that the inhabitants of Jerusalem ee in like 
manner eat and drink with care and fear, ver. 19, 20. Both those that have 
their home in Jerusalem and those of the land of Israel that come to shelter 
themselves there, “ They shall eat their bread with carefulness, and drink their 
water with astonishment ;” either because they are afraid it will not hold out, 
but they shall want shortly, or because they are continually expecting the 
alarms of the enemy, “ their life hanging in doubt before them,” Deu. xxviii. 66 
so that what they have they shall have no enjoyment of, nor will it do them any 
good. Note, Care and fear, if they prevail, are enough to embitter all our 
comforts, and are themselves very sore judgments. ‘They shall be reduced to 
these straits that thus, by degrees, and by the hand of those that do thus 
straiten them, both city and country may be laid in ruins; for it is no less than 
an utter destruction of both that is aimed at in these judgments; “that her 
land may be desolate from all the fulness thereof,” may be stript of all its orna- 
ments, and robbed of all its fruits; and then of course “the cities that are 
inhabited shall be laid waste,” for they are served by the field. This universal 
desolation was coming upon them, and then no wonder that they ate their bread 
with care and fear. Now we are here told, 1. How bad the cause of this Judg- 
ment was. It is “ because of the violence of all them that dwell therein ;” their 
injustice and oppression, and the mischief they did one another, for which God 
would reckon with them, as well as for the affronts put upon him in his wor- 
ship. Note, The decay of virtue in a nation brings on a decay of every thing 
else; and when neighbours devour one another it is just with God to bring 
enemies upon them to devour them all. 2. How good the effect of this judg- 
ment should be; “ Ye shall know that lam the Lord.” And, if by these judg- 
ments they learn to know him aright, that will make up the loss of all they 
are deprived of by these desolations. ‘Those are happy afilictions, how grievous 
soever to flesh and blood, that help to introduce us into, and improve us in, an 
acquaintance with God. 


21 And the word of the Lorp came unto me, 
saying, 22 Son of man, what zs that proverb that 
ye have in the land of Israel, saying, The days are 
prolonged, and every vision faileth? 23 Tell them 
therefore, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

I will make this proverb to cease, 

And they shall no more use it as a proverb in Israel ; 
But say unto them, The days are at hand, 

And the effect of every vision. 

For there shall be no more any vain vision 

Nor flattering divination within the house of Israel. 
For I am the Lorp: I will speak, 

And the word that I shall speak shall come to pass ; 
Tt shall be no more prolonged : 

For in your days, O rebellions house, will I say the word, 
And will perform it, saith the I.ord Gop. 

Again the word of the Lorp came to me, saying, 
Son of man, behold, they of the house of Israel say, 
The vision that he seeth is for many days éo come, 
And he prophesieth of the times /had are far off. 
Therefore say unto them, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

There shall none of my words be prolonged any more, 
But the word which I have spoken shall be done, 
Saith the Lord Gop. 


Various methods have been used to awaken this secure and careless people 
to an expectation of the judgments coming, that they might be stirred up by 
repentance and reformation to prevent them. The prophecies of their ruin 
were confirmed by visions, and illustrated by signs, and all with such evidence 
and power that one would think they must needs be wrought upon. But here 
we are told how they evaded the conviction, and guarded against it, namely, by 
telling themselves and one another that, though these judgments threatened 
should come at last, yet they would not come of along time. This suggestion 
with which they bolstered themselves up in their security is here answered 
and shewed to be vain and groundless, in two several messages which Go 
sent to them by the prophet at several times, both to the sane purpose; such 
care, such pains, must the prophet take to undeceive them, ver. 21, 26. Ob- 
serve ‘ 

First. How they flattered themselves with hopes that the judgments should 
be delayed. One saying ey had, which was become proverbial in the land of 
Israel; ver. 22, they said, “ ‘The days are prolonged,” the judgments are not 
come when they were expected to come, but seem to be still put off de die in 
diem,— from day to day,’ and therefore we may conclude that every vision fails, 
because it should seem that some do; that because the destruction is not come 
yet, it will never come; we will never trust prophet again, for we have been 
worse frighted than hurt. And another saying they had, which, if it would not 
conquer their convictions, yet would cool their affections and abate their con- 
cern, and that was, that “the vision was for a great while to come ;” it refers 
to events at a mighty distance, and he prophesies of things which, though they 
may be true, yet are very fur off, so that we need not trouble our heads about 
them, ver. 27; we may die in honour and peace before these troubles come. 
And if, indeed, the troubles had been thus adjourned, they might have made 
themselves eusy, as Hezekiah did, “ Is it not well if peace and truth shall be in 
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| my days?” But it was a great mistake, and they did but deceive themselves 


into their own ruin. And God is here much displeased at it: for, 1. It wasa 


i flicting him in a besieged city, would act in the manner described. 
As the entire transaction was symbolical, we are not required to put 
upon it a construction so literal as to suppose that the prophet did in 
fact what is here represented. Inasmuch as he was not at Jerusalem, 
and these things related to that city, it is probable that the pro- 
ceeding may be best described as a dramatic representation. There 
is a word rendered “twilight” in verses 6 and 7, which rather 
means dark or darkness, as it is explained in Gen. xv. 17. 


xii. 10—13. It must not be forgotten that the Jews were carried 
captive on successive occasions, and that the prophecies under con- 
sideration were delivered before the last catastrophe in the time of 
King Zedekiah. The previous portion of this chapter points to 
Zedekiah’s vain efforts to escape from the Babylonians by secret 
flight from Jerusalem ; and these verses refer to the same series of 
events. Zedekiah was the prince who should flee, and who should ba 
taken to the laud of the Chaldeans, which he would not see, because 
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wretched abuse of the patience of God, who, because for a time he kept silence, 
was thought to be altogether such a one as themselves, Ps. 1.21. That for- 
bearance of God which should have led them to repentance hardened them in 
sin. They were willing to think their works were not evil, because sentence 
against them was not executed speedily, and therefore concluded the vision itself 
failed because the days were prolonged. 2. It received countenance from the 
false prophets that were among them, as should seem from the notice God 
takes (ver. 24) of the vain visions and flattering divinations, even within the 
house of Israel, to whom were committed the oracles of God. ‘They that de- 
ceived themselves by worshipping pretended deities, no marvel if they deceived 
themselves by crediting pretended prophecies, to which strong delusions God 
justly gave them up for their idolatries. 3. hese sayings were become pro- 
es they were industriously spread among the people, so that they were 
got into every one’s mouth; and not only so, but were generally assented to, as 
proverbs used to be, not only the proverbs of the anode: Duk those of the 
moderns too. Note, It is a token of universal degeneracy in a nation when 
corrupt and wicked sayings are grown proverbial ; and it is an artifice of Satan 
by them to confirm men in their prejudices against the word and ways of God, 
and a great offence to the God of heaven. It will not serve for an excuse in 
saying ill, to plead that it is a common saying. 

Secondly. ow they are assured that they do but deceive themselves, for the 
judgments shall be hastened. ‘These profane proverbs shall be confronted ; 
‘Tell them, therefore, the days are at hand,” ver. 23; and again, ver. 28, “ There 
shall none of my words be prolonged any more.” ‘Their putting the evil day 
far from them doth but provoke God to bring it the sooner upon them; and it 
will be so much the sorer, so much the heavier, so much the more a surprise 
and terror to them when it doth come. He must tell them, 

1. That God will certainly silence the lying proverbs, and the lying prophecies 
with which they buoyed up their vain hopes, and make them ashamed of both. 
Ist. “I will make this proverb to cease;” for when they find the days of ven- 
geance are come, and not one iota or tittle of the prediction falls to the ground 
they will be ashamed to use it asa proverb in Israel, “ The days are prolonged, 
and the vision fails. Note, Those that will not have their eyes opened and 
their mistakes rectified by the word of God shall be undeceived by his jude: 
ments; for every mouth that speaks perverse things shall be stopped. 2. ‘There 
shall be no more any vain vision,” ver. 24. The false prophets, who told the 
people they should have peace, and should soon see an end of their troubles, 
shall be disproved by the event, and then shall be ashamed of their pretensions, 
and shall hide their heads, and impose silence upon themselves. Note, As truth 
was elder than error, so it will survive it; it got the start, and it will get the 
race. The true prophets’ visions and predictions stand, and be in full force 
power, and virtue; they give law and receive credit, when the vain visions an 
the flattering divinations are lost and forgotten, and shall be no more in the 
house of Israel; for great is the truth, and will prevail. 

2. That God will certainly and very shortly accomplish every word that he 
has spoken. With what majesty doth he say it, ver. 25, “Iam the Lord, lam 
Jehovah!” That glorious name of his speaks him a God giving being to his 
word by the performance of it; and, therefore, to the patriarchs, who lived by 
faith in a promise not yet performed, he was not known by his name Jehovah, 
Ex. vi. 3. But as he is Jehovah in making good his promise, so he is in making 
good his threatenings. Let them know then that God, with whom they have 
to do, is the great Jehovah; and therefore, 

ist. He will speak, whether they will hear or whether they will forbear; “I 
am the Lord, I will speak.” God will have his saying whoever gainsays it. 
God’s oracles are called lively ones, for they still speak when the pagan oracles 
are long ago struck dumb. ‘There has been and shall be a succession of God’s 
ministers to the end of the world, by whom he will speak; and, though con- 
tempt may be put upon them, that shall not put a period to their ministration. 
“In your days, O rebellious house, will 1 say the word.” Even in the worst 
ages of the church God left not himself without witness, but raised up men 
eee for him, that spoke from him. I wil! say the word, the word that 
shall stand, 

2nd. The word that he speaks shall come to pass; it shall infallibly he accom- 
plished, according to the true intent and meaning of it, and according to the 
full extent and compass of it. “I will say the word, and will perform it,” 
ver. 25; for his mind is never changed, nor his arm shortened, nor his infinite 
wisdom ever nonplussed. With men, saying and doing are two things, but they 
are not so with God; with him it is dictum, factum,—‘ said, and done.’ In the 
works of providence, as in that of creation he speaks and it is done, tor he said, 
Let there be light, and there was light; let there be a firmament, and there 
was a firmament, Num. xiii. 19; 1 Sam. xv. 29. Whereas they had said, “ Every 
vision fuils,” ver. 22, God saith, No, there shall be the effect of every vision, 
ver. 23. It shall not return void, but every sign shall be answered by the thing 
signified. They that see the visions of the Almighty do not see vain visions. 
God confirmeth the word of his servants by performing it. 

3rd. It shall be accomplished very shortly. “The days are at hand” when 
you shall see “ the effect of every vision,” ver. 23. It is said, it is sworn, that 
delay shall be no longer, Rev. x.6. The year of God’s patience is now just 
expired, and he will no longer defer the execution of the sentence. “It shall 
be no more prolonged,” ver. 25. He hath borne with you a great while, but he 
will not bear always. “In your days, O rebellious house,” shall the word that 
is said be performed, and you shall see the threatened judgments and share 
them. “ Behold, the Judge standeth at the door.” The righteous are taken 
away from the evil to come, but this rebellious house shall not be so quietly 
taken away; no, they shall live to be hurried away, to be chased out of the 
world. ‘This is repeated again, ver. 28, “ There shall none of my words be pro- 
longed any more,” but judgment shall now hasten on apace; and the longer the 
bow has been in the drawing the deeper shall the arrow pierce. When we tell 
sinners of death and judgment, heaven and hell, and think by them to persuade 
them to a holy life, though we do not find them downright infidels, they will 
own that they do believe there is a state of rewards and punishments in the 
other world, yet they put by the force of those great truths, and avoid the im- 
»ressions of them, by looking upon the things of the other world as very remote. 

hey tell us, “ The vision we see is for many days to come, and we prophesy of 
the times that are go far off ;” it will be time enough to think of them when 
they come nearer; whereas really there is but a step between us and death, 
between us and an awful eternity,—yet a little while and the vision shall speak, 
and not lie. And therefore it concerns us to redeem time, and get ready with 
all speed for a future state; for though it is future it is very near, and while 
impenitent sinners slumber their damnation slumbers not. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mention had been made in the chapter before of the vain vision: nd flattering divinations 
with which the people of Israel suffered themselves to be impvsed upon, ver. 24. Now 
this whole chapter is levelled against them. God’s faithful prophets are nowhere so 
sharp upon any sort of sinners as upon the false prophets; not because they were the 
most spiteful enemies to them, but because they put the highest affront upon God, and 


his eyes would be put out, and in which he would remain until his 
death. With the utter ruin of the king the complete abolition of 
the Jewish state is associated. 

xii. 22. The proverb, or common saying of the people, amounted 
to this—that prophetic visions were not fulfilled, and that the 
threatened catastrophe did not come. Acting on the principle that 
so long as utter ruin did not overtake them they might disregard 
the prophets, they exhibited a strange want both of reason and of 
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did the greatest mischief to his people. The prophet here shews the sin and punish. 
ment, I. Of the false prophets, ver. 1—16. II, Of the false propbetesses, ver. 17—23. 
Both agreed to soothe men up in their sins, and, under pretence of comforting God’s 
people, to flatter them with hopes that they should yet have peace; but the prophets 
shall be proved liars, their prophecies mere shams, and the expectations of the people 
illusion ; for God will let them know that ** the deceived and deceiver are his,” are both 
accountable to him, Jo6 xii, 16. 


ND the word of the Lorp came unto me, say- 
ing, 2 Son of man, prophesy against the 
prophets of Israel that prophesy, and say thou unto 
them that prophesy out of their own hearts, 
Hear ye the word of the Lorn ; 
8 Thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Woe unto the foolish prophets, 
That follow their own spirit, and have seen nothing! 
4 O Israel, thy prophets are like the foxes in the deserts, 
5 Ye have not gone up into the gaps, 
Neither made up the hedge for the house of Israel 
To stand in the battle in the day of the Lorp. 
6 They have seen vanity and lying divination, saying, 
The Lorp saith; and the Lorp hath not sent them: 
And they have made others to hope 
That they would confirm the word. 
7 Have ye not seen a vain vision, 
And have ye not spoken a lying divination, 
Whereas ye say, The Lorp saith 7¢ ; 
Albeit I have not spoken? 
8 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Because ye have spoken vanity, and seen lies, 
Therefore, behold, I am against you, 
Saith the Lord Gop. 
9 And mine hand shall be upon the prophets 
That see vanity, and that divine lies: 
They shall not be in the assembly of my people, 
Neither shall they be written in the writing of the house 
of Israel, 
Neither shall they enter into the land of Israel ; 
And ye shall know that I am the Lord Gop, 


The false prophets, which are here prophesied against, were some of them at 
Jerusalem; Jer. xxiii. 14, “1 have seen in the pEduliets at Jerusalem) a horrible 
thing ;” some of them among the captives in Babylon, for to them Jeremiah 
writes, Jer. xxix. 8, “ Let not your diviners that be in the midst of you deceive 
you.” And as God's prophets, though at a distance from each ethel in place 
or time, yet preached the same truths, which was an evidence that they were 
guided by one and the same good Spirit; so the false prophets prophesied the 
same lies, being actuated by one and the same spirit of error. vere was little 
hopes of bringing them to repentance, they were so hardened in their sin, yet 
Ezekiel must prophesy against them, in hopes the people might be cautioned 
not to hearken to them; and thus a testimony will be left upon-record against 
them, and they thereby left inexcusable. Ezekiel had express orders to “pro- 
phesy against the prophets of Israel,” so they called themselves, as if none but 
they had been worthy of the name of Israel’s prophets, who were indeed Israel's 
deceivers. But it is observable that Israel was never imposed upon by pre-~ 
tenders to prophecy till after they had rejected and abused the true prophets, us 
afterwards they were never deluded by counterfeit Messiahs, till after they had 
refused the true Messiah, and rejected him. These false prophets must be 
required to hear the word of the Lord. They took upon them to speak what 
concerned others, as from God; let them now hear what concerned themselves 
as from him. And two things the prophet is directed to do, 

First. To discover their sin to them, and to convince them of that if possible, or 
thereby to prevent their proceeding any farther, by making manifest their folly 
unto all men, 2 Tim. iii. 9. star are here called foolish prophets, ver. 3; men 
that did not at all understan’ the business they pretended to, To make fools 
of the people they made fools of themselves, and put the greatest cheat upon 
their own souls. Let us see what is here laid to their charge. 

1. They pretend to have a commission from God, whereas he never sent them. 
They thrust themselves into the prophetical office without warrant from him 
who is the Lord God of the holy prophets, which was a foolish thing; for how 
could they expect God should own them in a work to which he never called 
them? They are prophets out of their own hearts, so the margin reads it, 
ver. 2, ees of their own making; ver. 6, “ They say, The Lord saith,” they 
pretend to be his messengers, “ but the Lord hath not sent them,” has not given 
them any orders. They counterfeit the broad seal of heaven, than which they 
cannot do a greater indignity to mankind, for hereby they put a reproach upon 
Divine revelation, lessen its credit, and weaken its credibility. When these 
pretenders are found to be deceivers, atheists and infidels will thence infer they 
areallso. “The Lord has not sent them,” for, though crafty enough in other 
things, like the foxes, and very wise for the world, yet they are foolish prophets, 
and have no experimental acquaintance with the things of God. Note. Foolish 
prophets are not of God’s sending; for whom he sends he either finds fit or 
makes fit. Where he gives warrant, he gives wisdom. 

2. They pretend to have instructions from God, whereas he never made him- 
self and his mind known to them. ‘ They follow their own spirit,” ver. 3. They 
deliver that as a message from God which is the product either of their subtle 
invention, to serve a turn for chemselves, or of their own crazed aud heated 
imagination, to give vent tu a fancy, for they have seen nothing; that is, they 


ai 


dati. An interesting passage parallel to this occurs in 2 Pet. iii, 

xii. 24, This verse seems to point to the pretences and proceedings 
of false prophets, who were even then poctlke in J wien: 

xii. 27, 28. It is obvious that here we have an exposition and 
practical use of the proverb mentioned in verse 22. 

xiii. 4, Dr. Benisch has here, “O Israel, thy prophets are like the 
foxes among the ruins.” This translation agrees with the habits of 
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have not really had any heavenly vision. They pretend that what they say, 
“the Lord saith it;” but God disowns it. “I have not spoken it,” I never said, 
never meant any such ha What they delivered was not what they had seen 
or heard, as that is which the ministers of Christ deliver, 1 Jno. i. 1; but either 
what they had dreamed or what they thought would please those they coveted 
to make an interest in. This is called their seeing “vanity and lying divina- 
tion,” ver. 6. ‘Chey pretend to have seen that which they did not see, and pro- 
duced that as a Divine truth which they knew to be false. To the same pur- 
pose, ver. 7, “ Ye have seen a vain vision, and spoken a lying divination,” which 

ad no Divine original, and would have no effect, but would certainly be dis- 
proved by the event. And, ver. 8, the words are changed, “ Ye have spoken 
vanity, and seen lies.” What they saw and what they said was all alike, a 
mere sham. They saw nothing, they said nothing to the purpose, nothing that 
could be relied on, or deserved regard. Again, ver. 9, “They see yanity, and 
divine lies.” They pretend to have had visions, as the true prophets had, 
whereas really they had none; but either it was the creature of their own 
fancy, they thought they had a vision, as men in a delirium do, (that was seeing 
vanity,) or it was a fiction of their own polities, and they knew they had none, 
and then they saw lies, and divined lies: see Jer. xxiii. 16, &c. Note, Since the 
devil is 1 reog) known to be the father of lies, those put the highest affront 
imaginable upon God who tell lies, and then father them upon him. But they 
that had put God’s character upon Satan, in worshipping devils, arrived at 
length to that pitch of impiety as to put Satan’s character upon God. 

3. They took no care to prevent the judgments of God that were breaking in 
upon the kingdom. ‘They were “like the foxes in the deserts,” running to and 
fro, and seeming to be in a mighty hurry; but it was to get away and shift for 
their own safety, not to do any good. “ The hireling flees and leaves the sheep.” 
They are like foxes that are greedy of prey for themselves, crafty and cruel to 
feed themselves. But, ver. 5, “ Ye have not gone up into the gaps, nor made up 
the hedge for the house of Israel.” A breach is made in their fences at which 
judgments are ready to pour in upon them, and then, if ever, is a time to do them 
service; but ye have done nothing to help them. They should have made inter- 
cession for them to turn away the wrath of God; but they were not praying 
prophets, had no interest in heaven, nor intercourse with heaven, as prophets 
used to have, Gen. xx. 7,and so could do them no service that way. They 
should have made it their business, by preaching and advice, to bring people to 
repentance and reformation, and so have made up a hedge, and put a stop to 
the judgments of God; but this was none of their care,—they contrived how to 

lease people, not how to profit them. They saw a deluge of profaneness and 
impiety breaking in upon the land, waging war with virtue and holiness, and 
threatening to crush them and bear them down; and then they should have 
come in “to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty,” 
by witnessing against the wickedness of the time and place they lived in; but 
they thought that would be as dangerous a piece of service as standing in a 
breach to make it good against the besiegers, and therefore they declined it; 
did nothing to stem the tide, stood not in the battle against vice a immorality, 
but basely deserted the cause of religion and_reformation in the day of the 
Lord, when it was proclaimed, “ Who is on the Lord’s side? Who will rise up 
for me against the evil-doers ?” Ps. xciv. 16. Those were unworthy the name 
of prophets that could think so favourably of sin, and had so little zeal for God 
and the public welfare. _ 

4. They flattered people into a vain hope that the judgments God had threat- 
ened shouid never come, whereby they hardened those in sin whom they should 
have endeavoured to turn from sin; ver. 6, They have made others to hope that 
all should be well, and they should have peace though they went on still in 
their trespasses, and that the event would confirm the word. They were still 
ready to reat We will warrant you these troubles will be at an end presently, 
and we shall be in prosperity again, as if their warrants would confirm false 
prophecies in defiance of God himself. 

Secondly. He is directed to denounce the judgments of God against them for 
these sins, from which their pretending to the character of prophets would not 
exempt them. : 

1. In general, here is a woe against them, ver. 3; and what that woe is we are 
told, ver. 8, “ Behold I am against you, saith the Lord God.” Note, Those are 
in a woful condition that have God against them. Woe, and a thousand woes, 
to them that have made him their enemy. 

2. In particular, they are sentenced to be excluded from all the privileges of 
the commonwealth of Israel, for they are adjudged to have forfeited them all ; 
ver. 9, God’s hand shall be upon them, to seize them and bring them to his bar. 
to shut them out from his presence; and they will find it a fearful thing to fall 
into his hands. ‘They pretend to be prophets, particular favourites of heaven, 
and authorised to preside in the congregation of his church on earth; but, by 
pretending to the honours they were not entitled to, they lost those that other- 
wise they might have enjoyed, Mat. v.19. ‘Their doom is, Ist. To be expelled 
out of the communion of saints, and not to be looked upon as belonging to it. 
“They shall not be in the secret of my people;” their folly shall be so clearly 
manifested that they shall never be consu ted, nor their advice asked; they 
shall not be present at any debates about public affairs. Or, rather, they shall 
not be in the assembly of God’s people for religious worship, for they shall be 
ashamed to shew their heads there, when they are proved by the events to be 
false prophets, and, like Cain, shall go out from the presence of the Lord. The 
people that are deceived by them shall abandon them, and resolve to have no 
more to do with them, They that usurped Moses’ chair shall not be allowed 
so much as a doorkeeper’s place. In the great day they shall not stand in the 
congregation of the righteous, Ps. i. 5, when God pete his saints together 
to him, Ps. l. 5,16, to be for ever with him. 2nd. To be expunged out of the 
book of the living. They shall die-in their captivity, and shall die childless, 
shall leave no posterity to take their denomination from them, and so their 
names shall not be found among those who either themselves or their pos- 
terity returned out of Babylon; of whom a particular account was kept in a 
public register, which was called the writing of the house of Israel, such as 
we have £zr. ii. They shall not be found among the living in Jerusalem, 
Isa. iv.3. Or, they shall not be found written among those whom God has 
from eternity chosen to be vessels of his mercy to eternity. We read of those 
who prophesied in Christ’s name, and yet he will tell them he never knew 
them, Mat. vii. 23, because they were not among those that were given to 
him. The Chaldee paraphrase reads it, ‘They shall not be written in the 
writing of eternal lite, which is written for the righteous of the house of 
Israel:’ see Ps. lxix. 28. 3rd. To be for ever excluded out of the land of 
Israel. God hath sworn in his wrath concerning them that they shall never 
enter with the returning captives into the land of Canaan, which a second 
time remains a rest for them. Note, Those who oppose the design of God’s 
threatenings, and will not be awed and influenced by them, forfeit the benefit 
of his promises, and cannot expect to be comforted and encouraged by them. 


10 Because, even because they have seduced my people, 
Saying, Peace ; and ‘here was no peace ; 
And one built up a wall, 


the fox, as described by Canon Tristram: “The fox is common in 
Syria, and is to be found everywhere, especially about ruins.” The 
Hebrew word rendered “deserts” or “ruins’”’ is applicable to both. 
Some of the old expositors took it to mean ruins here, as we do. 
xiii. 6. The latter clause, “they have made others to hope that 
they would confirm the word,” is doubtfully and ambiguously ex- 
ressed. Several other renderings have been proposed, as, “ they 
bare made others to hope to co: the word,” “hoped to establish 
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And, lo, others daubed it with untempered morter : 
11 Say unto them which daub 7¢ with untempered morter, 
that it shall fall: 


HOUSES BUILT WITH UNTEMPERED MORTAR, 


There shall be an overflowing shower ; 
And ye, O great hailstones, shall fall ; . 
And a stormy wind shall rend 7¢. 
12 Lo, when the wall is fallen, shall it not be said unto you, 
Where zs the daubing wherewith ye have daubed it ? 
18 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop; 
I will even rend ¢¢ with a stormy wind in my fury ; 
And there shall be an overflowing shower in mine anger, 
And great hailstones in my fury to consume 7, 
14 So will I break down the wall 
That ye have daubed with untempered morter, 
And bring it down to the ground, 
So that the foundation thereof shall be discovered, 
And it shall fall, and ye shall be consumed in the midst 
And ye shall know that I am the Lorn. [thereof: 
15 Thus will I accomplish my wrath upon the wall, 
And upon them that have daubed it with untempered 


morter, ; 
And will say unto you, The wall 7s no more, 


Neither they that daubed it ; 
16 To wit, the prophets of Israel which prophesy concerr:- 


ing Jerusalem, 
And which see visions of peace for her, 
And there is no peace, saith the Lord Gop. 


We have here more plain dealing with the false prophets, and some farther 
articles of their doom. We have seen the people made ashamed of the false 
prophets, (though sometimes they had been fond of them,) and casting them 
away, as they shall do their false ods with indignation. Now here we fine 


them as much ashamed of their false Browhecies, which they had sometimes 
»s 


ded upon with much assurance. v 
ye How the people are deceived by the fulse prophets. Those flatterers 


y ing, “ Peace, and there was no peace,” ver.10. They pretended 
Aprende es of peace ” ver. 16; but that could not be, for “ there was no 
peace, saith the Lord God.” here was no prosperity designed for them, and 
therefore there could be no ground for their security: yet they told them God 
was at peace with them, and had mercy in reserve for them; and the war they 
were engaged in with the Chaldeans should soon end in an honourable pence, 
and their land should enjoy a happy repose and tranquillity. They told the 
idolaters, and other sinners, there was neither harm nor danger in the way 
they werein. ‘Thus they seduced God’s people, they put a cheat upon them 
led them into mistakes, and drew them aside out of that way of repentance an 
reformation which the other prophets were endeavouring to bring them into. 
Note, Those are the most dangerous seducers who suggest to sinners that 
which tends to lessen their dread of sin, and their fear of God, Now this is 
compared to the building of a slight rotten wall, or, according to our Saviour’s 
similitude, which is to the same purpose with this, (at. vii. 26,) the building of 
a house upon the sand, which seems to be a shelter and protection for a while, 
but will fall-when a storm comes. One false prophet built the wall, set up the 
notion that God was not at all displeased with Jerusalem, but the city should 
be confirmed in its flourishing estate, and be victorious over the powers that 
now threatened it. ‘This notion was very pleasing, and he that started it made 
himself very acceptable by it, and was caressed by every body; enon see 
others to say the same. They made the matter look yet more plausible ang 
promising, they daubed the wall which the first had built, but it was wit 1 
untempered mortar, sorry stuff that will not bind nor hold the bricks together; 
they had no ground for what they said, nor had it any consistency with itself, 


their word,” “they hoped that their words would be fulfilled,” &e, 
The true sense probably is, “ they make men hope for the establishing 
of the word ;” the false prophets were so far successful that they 
excited hopes in their victims, who expected the fulfilment of their 
alleged predictions. 

xiii. 10, The common explanation of the word rendered “ un- 
tempered mortar” is, that it refers to a wall badly built and plas- 
tered over with worthless cement. By some the passage is thought 
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but was like ropes of sand. They did not strengthen the wall, were in no care 
to make it firm, to see that they went upon sure grounds; they only daubed it, 
to hide the cracks aud make it look well to the eye. And the wall thus built, 
when it comes to any stress, much more to any distress, will bulge and totter, 
and come down by degrees. Note, Doctrines that are groundless, though 
never so grateful, that are not built upon a Scripture foundation, nor fastened 
with a Scripture cement, though never so plausible, never so pleasing, are not 
of any worth, nor will stand men in any stead. And those hopes of peace and 
happiness which are not warranted by the word of God will but cheat men, 
like a wall that is well daubed indeed, but ill built 

Secondly. How they will be soon undeceived by the judgment of God, which 
we are sure is according to truth. 

1. God will in anger bring a terrible storm, that shall beat fiercely and furi- 
ously upon the wall. Ibe descent which the Chaldean army shall make upon 
Judah, and the siege they shall lay to Jerusalem, will be as “an overflowing 
shower,” or inundation, such as Solomon calls “a sweeping rain that leaves no 
food,” Pr. xxviii. 3; will bear down all before it as the deluge did in Noah’s 
time; “ Ye, O great hailstones, shall fall,” the artillery of heaven, every hail- 
stone like a cannon ball battering this wall; and with these a stormy wind, 
which is sometimes so strong as to rend the rocks, | Ain, xix. 11, much more 
an ill-built wall, ver. 11. But that which makes this rain, and hail, and wind 
most terrible is that they arise from the wrath of God, and are enforced by 
that; that is it that sends them, that is it that gives them the setting on; 
ver, 13, it is “a stormy wina in my frry. and an overflowing shower in my 
anger, and great hailstones in m fury.” The fury of Nepucnaanezzar ana iis 

rinces, who highly resented Zedekiah’s treachery, made the invasion very 
ormidable, but that was nothing in comparison with God's displeasure. “The 
staff in their hand is mine indignation,” Jsa. x. 5. Note, An angry God has 
winds and storms at command wherewith to alarm secure sinners; and his 
wrath makes them frightful and forcible indeed; for who can stand before him 
when he is angry? 

2. This storm shall overturn the wall; “ It shall fall,” and the wind shall rent 
it, ver. 11. ‘ The hailstones shall consume it,” ver. 13. “ Twill break it down,” 
ver. 14, “and bring it to the ground, so that the foundation thereof shall be 
discovered ;” it will appear how false, how rotten it was, to the prophetical 
reproach of the builders. When the Chaldean army has made Judah and Jeru- 
salem desolate, then this credit of the prophets and the hopes of the people 
will both smk together; the former will be found false in flattering the people 
and the latter foolish in suffering themselves to be imposed upon by them, and 
80 exposed to so much the greater confusion, when the judgment should sur- 
prise them in their security. Note, Whatever men think to shelter themselves 
with against the judgments of God, while they continue unreformed, will 
srove but a refuge of lies, and will not profit them in the day of wrath: see 

sa. xxviii. 17. Men’s anger cannot shake that which God has built, for the 
blast of the terrible ones is but as a storm against the wall, which makes a great 
noise but never stirs the wall, (see Zsa. xxv. 4;) but God’s anger will overthrow 
that which men have built in opposition to him. They and all their attempts, 
they and all the securities wherein they entrench themselves, shall be “as a 
bowing wall, and as a tottering fence,” Py Ixii. 10. And when their vain pre- 
dictions are disproved, and their vain expectations disappointed, then it wii be 
discovered that there was no ground for either, Had. iii. 13. The day will 
declare what every man’s work is, and the fire will try it, 1 Cor. iii. 13. 

3. The builders of the wall, and those that daubed it, will themselves be 

buried in the ruins of it. “It shall fall, and ye shall be consumed in the midst 
thereof,” ver. 14. And thus the threatenings of God’s wrath, and all the just 
intentions of it, shall be accomplished to the uttermost, both upon the wall 
and upon them that have daubed it, ver. 15. The same judgments that will 
prove the false prophets to be false will punish them for their falsehood; and 
they themselves shall be involved in the calamity which they made the people 
believe there was no danger of, and become monuments of that justice which 
they bid defiance to. Thus, if the blind lead the blind, both the blind leaders 
and the blind followers will fall together into the ditch. Note, Those that 
deceive others will in the end prove to have deceived themselves; and no doom 
4a be more fearful than that of unfaithful ministers, that flattered sinners in 
their sins. 
_ 4. Both the deceivers and the deceived, when ney thus perish together, will 
justly be ridiculed and triumphed over; ver. 12,“ When the wall is fallen, shall 
it not be said unto you,” by those that gave credit to the true prophets, and 
feared the word of the Lord, Now, “where is the daubing wherewith ye have 
daubed the wall?” What is gone with all the fine soft words and fair promises 
wherewith you flattered your wicked neighbours, and all the assurances you 
gave them, that the troubles of the nation should soon be atanend. “The 
righteous shall laugh at them;” the righteous God shall, righteous men shall 
saying, “ Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength,” Ps. lii. 6,7; “ i 
also will laugh at your calamity,” Pr. i.26. They will say unto you, ver. 15, 
“The wall is no more, neither he that daubed it;” your hopes are vanished, 
and them that supported them, even the prophets of Israel, ver. 16. Note, 
Those that usurp the honours that do not belong to them will shortly be filled 
with the shame that doth. 


17 Likewise, thon son of man, 
Set thy face against the daughters of thy people, 
Which prophesy out of their own heart ; 
Aud prophesy thou against them, 
18 And say, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Woe to the women that sew pillows to all armholes, 
And make kerchiefs upon the head of every stature to 
Will ye hunt the souls of my people, [hunt souls! 
And will ye save the souls alive ¢hat come unto you ? 
19 And will ye pollute me among my people 
For handfuls of barley and for pieces of bread, 
To slay the souls that should not die, 
And to save the souls alive that should not live, 
By your lying ta my people that hear your lies ? 
20 Wherefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Behold, I am against your pillows, 


to mean that bad mortar is used in the construction of the wall; and 
others again explain it of a wall coated with whitewash or something 
similar. Thus First says it is whitewash or plaster for spreading 
upon walls—a figure of hypocrisy. (Compare Matt. xxiii 27; Acts 
xxiii. 3.) The idea is continued on to verse 16 inclusive. 

xiii. 18. The common explanation of the first part of this verse is 
that it refers to the luxurious habits of Orientals, who recline upon 
couches and cushions. There are two chief objections to this: the 
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Wherewith ye there hunt the souls to make ¢hem fly, 

And I will tear them from your arms, 

And will let the souls go, 

Even the souls that ye hunt to make ¢hem fly. 
21 Your kerchiefs also will I tear, 

And deliver my people out of your hand, 

And they shall be no more in your hand to be hunted; 

And ye shall know that I am the Lorp. [sad, 
22 Because with lies ye have made the heart of the righteous 

Whom I have not made sad ; 

And strengthened the hands of the wicked, 

That he should not return from his wicked way, 

By promising him life : [tions: 
23 Therefore ye shall see no more vanity, nor divine divina: 

For I will deliver my people out of your hand: 

And ye shall know that I am the Lorn. 


EMBROIDERING WITH THE NEEDLE.—ver, 18. 


As God has promised that, when he pours out his Spirit upon his people 
both their sons and their daughters shall prophesy, so the devil, when he acts 
asa spirit of lies and falsehood, is so not only in the mouth of false prophets, 
but of false prophetesses too; and those are the deceivers whom the prophet 
is here directed to prophesy against: for they are not such despicable enemies 
to God’s truths as deserve not to be taken notice of, nor yet will either the 
weakness of their sex excuse their sin nor the tenderness and respect that is 
owing to it exempt them from the reproaches and threatenings of the word of 
God. No; “Son of man, set thy face against the daughters of thy people,” 
ver. 17.. God takes no pleasure in owning them for his people: They are “ thy 
people,” as Hx. xxxii.7; and the women pretend to a spirit of prophecy, and are 
in the same song with the men, as Aheb’s prophets were: Go on and prosper. 
‘They prophesy out of their own he; % too; they say what comes uppermost, 
and what they know nothing of; the efore prophesy against them from God's 
own mouth. The prophet must set his face against them, and try if they can 
look him in the face, and stand to what they say. Note, When sinners grow 
very impudent, it is time for reprovers to be very bold. Now observe, 

First. How the sin of these false prophetesses is described, and what are the 
particulars of it. 

1. They told deliberate lies to those who consulted them, and came to them 
to be advised, and to be told their fortune. You do mischief * by your lying to 
my people that hear your lies,” ver. 19. They come to be told the truth, but 
you tell them lies; and because you humour them in their sins they are willing 
to hear you. Note, It is ill with those people that can better hear pleasing 
lies than unpleasing truths; and it is a temptation to them who lie in wait to 
deceive, to tell lies, when they find people willing to hear them, and to excuse 
themselves with this, Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur,— If the people will be 
deceived, let them be deceived.’ ‘ 

2. They profaned the name of God, by pretending to have received those lies 
from him; ver. 19, “ Ye pollute my name among my people,” and make use of 
that for the patronising of your lies, and the gaining of credit to them. Note, 
Those greatly pollute God’s holy name that make use of it to give countenance 
to falsehood and wickedness. Yet this they did “for handfuls of barley and 
pieces of bread.” They did it for gain; they cared not what dishonour they 
did to God’s name by their lying, so they could but make a hand of it for them- 
selves. There is nothing so sacred which men of mercenary spirits, in whom 
the love of this world reigns, will not profane and prostitute, if they can out 
get money by the bargain. But they did it for poor gain. If they could get 
no more for it, rather than break, they would sell you a false prophecy that 


should please you to a nicety, fur the beggar’s dole, a piece of bread, or a— 


handful of barley, and yet that was more than it was worth. Had they asked 
it as an alms for God’s sake, sure they might have had it, and God would have 
been honoured; but, taking it as a fee for a false prophecy, God's name is 
polluted, and the smallness of the reward greatens the offence; “for a piece 
of bread that man will transgress,” Pr. xxviii. 21. Had their poverty been 


first, that Oriental women do not appear ever to have sewn their 
cushions to their arm-holes or under the arms; the second is, that 
the Hebrew text has, not “arm-holes,” but “joints of the hands.” 
The word for “pillows” also is uncertain, and may mean anything 
from the size of a small pin-cushion upwards. The context and other 
considerations favour the idea that the women fastened to their 
wrists or elbows what were called cushions, but which were really 


amulets, charms, or badges, the meaning of which was well known, | 
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their temptation to steal, “and so take the name of the Lord in vain,” it had 
been nothing so bad as when it tempted them to prophesy lies in his name, and 
so to profane it. 

3. They perfectly kept people in awe, and terrified them with their pre- 
tensions. “Ye hunt the souls of my people,” ver. 18; “hunt them to make 
them flee,” ver. 20; ‘hunt them into gardens,’ so the margin reads it. You use 
ail the arts you have to court or compel them into those places where you 
deliver your pretended predictions. Or, you have got such an influence upon 
them that you make them do just as you would have them do, and tyrannise 
over them. It was indeed the people’s fault that they did regard them, but it 
was their fault by lies and falsehoods to command that regard. They pre- 
tended to save the suuls alive that came to them, ver. 18. Lf they would but 
he hearers of them, and contributors to them, they might be sure of salvation. 
Thus they beguiled unstable souls that had a concern about salvation as their 
end, but did not rightly understand the way, and therefore hearkened to those 
who were most confident in promising it them; but will you pretend to save 
souls, or secure salvation to your party? Those are justly suspected that make 
such pretensions. 

4. They discouraged those that were honest and good, and encouraged those 
that were wicked and profane. You “slay the souls that should not die, and 
save those alive that should not live,” ver. 19, which is explained, ver. 22, “ You 
have made the heart of the righteous sad, whom L have not made sad.” 
Because they would not, they durst not, countenance your pretensions, you 
thundered out the judgments of God against them, to their great grief and 
trouble; you put them under invidious characters, to make them either despi- 
cable or odious to the people; and pretended to do it in God’s name, which 
made them go many a time with a sad heart; whereas it was the will of God 
that they should be comforted, and by having respect, put upon them should 
have encouragement given them. But on the other side, which is still worse, 
you have “strengthened the hands of the wicked,” and emboldened them to go 
on in their wicked ways, and not to return from them, which was the thing the 
true prophets with earnestness called them to. You have promised sinners 
life in their sinful ways, have told them they shall have peace though they go 
on, by which their hands have been strengthened and their hearts hardened. 
Some think this here refers to the severe censures they passed upon those that 
were already gone into captivity, who were humbled under their affliction, by 
which their hearts were made sad; and the commendations they gave to those 
that rebelled against the king of Babylon, who were hardened in their im- 
pieties, by which their hands were strengthened. Or, by their polluting of 
the name of God they saddened the hearts of good people, who have a value 
and veneration for the word of God, and confirmed atheists and infidels in 
their contempt of Divine revelation, and furnished them with arguments 
against it. cte, Those have a great deal to answer for that grieve the spirits 
and weaken the hands of good people, and that gratify the lusts of sinners, and 
animate them in their opposition to God and religion. Nor can any thing 
strengthen the hands of sinners more than to tell them that they may be saved 
in their sins without repentance; or that there may be repentance though they 
do not return from their wicked WAS. a ’ 

6. They mimicked the true prophets by giving signs for the illustrating of 
their false predictions, as Hananiah did, Jer, xxviii. 10. And they were signs 
agreeable to their sex. Fhey sewed little pillows to people’s armholes, to 
signify that they might be easy and repose themselves, and needed not be 
disquieted with the apprehensions of trouble approaching. And they “made 
kerchiefs upon the head of every stature;” that is, of ‘Ppracns of every age, 

oung and old, distinguishable by their stature, ver. 18. ‘These kerchiefs were 
as of liberty or triumph, intimating that they should not only be delivered 
from the Chaldeans, but be victorious over them. Some think these were some 
superstitious rites which they used with those to whom they delivered their 
divinations; preparing them for the reception of them by putting enchanted 

illows under their arms, and handkerchiefs on their heads, to raise their 
ancies and their expectations of something great. Or, perhaps the expressions 
are figurative: they did all they could to make people secure, which is signified 
by laying them easy; and to make weavie proud, which is signified by dressing 
them fine with handkerchiefs, perhaps laid, or embroidered on their heads. 

Secondly. How the wrath of God against them is expressed. Here is a 
woe to them, ver. 8; and God declares himself against the methods they took 
to delude and deceive, ver. 20; but what course will God take with them? 

lL. They shall be confounded in their attempts, and shall proceed no farther; 
ver. 23, “ Ye shall see no more vanity, nor divine divinations;” not that they 
shall themselves lay down their pretensions in a way of repentance, but when 
the event gives them the lie they shall be silent for shame. Or, their fancies 
and imaginations shall not be disposed to receive impressions which assist 


them an their divinations as they have been. Or, they themselves shall be 
cut off, 
2. God’s people shall be delivered ont of their auds when they see them- 


selves deluded by them into a false peace and afool’s paradise; and that, though 
they would not leave their sin, their sin has left thei, and they “see no more 
vanity, nor divine divinations.” They shall turn their back upon them, shall 
slight their predictions; the righteous shall no more be saddened by them, no. 
nor the wicked strengthened. The pillows shall be torn from their arms, an 
the kerchiefs from their heads; the fallacies shall be discovered, their frauds 
detected, and the “a of God shall no more be in their hand, to be hunted 
as they have been. ote, lt is a great mercy to be delivered from a servile 
regard to, and fear of, those that, under colour of a Divine authority, 
upon and tyrannize over the consciences of men, and say to their cant “ Bow 
down that we may go over.” But it is a sore grief to those who delight in 
such usurpations to have their power broken and the prey delivered; such 
was the reformation to the church of Rome, And when God doth this he 
makes, it to appear that he is the Lord, that it is his prerogative tu give law 
to souls. 


impose 


CHAPTER XIY. 


Hearing the word ant prayer are two great ordinances of God in which we are to give 
honour to him, and tnay hope to find favour and acceptance with him. And yet in this 
chapter, to our gre ¢ surprise, we find some waiting upon God in the one and some in 
the other, and yet sot meeting with success, as they expected. [. The elders of Israel 
come to hear the word and inquire of the prophet; but because they are not duly 
qualified they meet with a rebuke instead of acceptance, ver. 1—5, and are called upon 
to repent of their sins, and reform their lives, else it is at their peril to inquire of God, 
ver.6—11. 11. Noah, Daniel, and Job are supposed to pray for this people, and yet, 
because the decree is gone forth, and the destruction of them is determined by a variety 
of judgments, their prayers shall not be answered, ver. 12—21, And yet it 1s promised 
in the close, that a remnant shall escape, ver, 22, 23, 


HEN came certain of the elders of Israel unto 
me, and sat befure me. 2 And the word of 
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the Lorp came unto me, saying, 38 Son of man, 
these inen have set up their idols in their heart, and 
put the stumblingblock of their iniquity before their 
face: should I be enquired of at all by them? 4 
Therefore speak unto them, and say unto them, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; Every man of the house 
of Israel that setteth up his idols in his heart, and 
putteth the stumblingblock of his iniquity before his 
face, and cometh to the prophet; I the Lorp will 
answer him that cometh according to the multitude 
of lis idols; 5 ‘That I may take the house of Israel 
in their own heart, because they are all estranged 
from me through their idols. 6 Therefore say unto 
the house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord Gop; Re- 
pent, and turn yourselves from your idols; and turn 
away your faces from all your abominations, 7 For 
every one of the house of Israel, or of the stranger 
that sojourneth in Israel, which separateth himself 
from me, and setteth up his idols in his heart, and 
putteth the stumblingblock of his iniquity before his 
face, and cometh to a prophet to enquire of him con- 
cerning me; [| the Lorp will answer him by myself: 
8 And I will set my face against that man, and will 
make him a sign and a proverb, and | will ent him 
off from the midst of my people; and ye shall know 
that Lam the Lorp. 9 And if the prophet be de-: 
ceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the Loxp 
have deceived that prophet, and | will stretch out 
my hand upon him, and will destroy him from the 
midst of my people Israel. 10 And they shall bear 
the punishment of their iniquity: the punishment 
of the prophet shall be even as the punishment of 
him that seeketh unto him; 11 That the house of 
Israel may go no more astray from me, neither be 
polluted any more with all their transgressions ; 
but that they may be my people, and | may be their 
God, saith the Lord Gop. 


Here is, First, The address which some of the elders of Israel made to the 
Prophets as an oracle, to inquire of the Lord by him. They came aud sat 
efore him, ver. 1, It is probable they were not of those that were new his 
fellow-captives, and constantly attended his ministry, such as those we read of, 
ch. viii. 1, but some occasivnal hearers; some of the grandees of Jerusalem that 
were come upon business to Babylon, perhaps public business, or an embass 
from the king, and in their way called on the prophet, having heard uals 
of him, and being desirous to know if be had any message from God, which 
might be some guide to them in their negotiation. By the severe answer given 
them, one would suspect they had an ill design to ensnare the prophet, or to 
try if they could catch hold of any thing that might look like a contradiction 
to Jeremiah’s prophecies, and so they.might have occasion to reproach them 
both. However, they feigned themselves just men, complimenting the prophet, 
and sat before him gravely enough, as God’s people used to sit. Note. It is no 
as thing tor bad men to be found employed in the external performances of 
religion. 

Secondly. The account which God gave the prophet privately concerning 
them. They were strangers to him, he only knew that they were elders of 
Israel.—that was the character they wore, and as such he received them with 
respect, and it is likely was glad to see them so well disposed; but Gud gives 
him their real character, ver. 3. They were idolaters, and did only consult 
Ezekiel as they would any oracle of a pire deity, to gratify their 
curiosity; and therefore be appeals to the prophet himself whether they 
deserve to haye ony countenance or encouragement given them. “Should L 
be inquired of at all by them?” Should I accept their inquiries as au honour 
to myself, or answer them for satisfaction to them ? No, they have no reason 
to expect it. For, 1. They have “set up their idols in their heart.” They not 
only have idols, but they are in love with them; they doat upon them, are 
wedded to them, and have laid them so near their hearts, and have given them 
so great a room in their affections, that there is no parting them. The idols 
they have set up in their houses, though they are now at a distance from the 
chambers of their imagery, yet they have them in their hearts, and they are 
ever aud anon worshipping them in their fancies and imaginations. ‘They have 
made their idols to ascend upon their hearts,’ so the word is; that is, they have 
subjected their hearts to their idols, they are upon the throne there. Or, when 
they came to inquire of the prophet, they pretended to put away their idols, 
but it was in preteuce vnly; they still had a secret reserve for them. ‘They kept 


and the origin superstitious. This is an old interpretation, but well 
deserving of consideration. The kerchiefs or coverings mentioned in 
the same verse probably formed a part of the objectionable parapher- 
nalia of the lying prophetesses, or whatever they were, against whom 
the prediction is spoken. The expression, “‘ the head of every stature,” 
is as much as to say “the heads of persons of all ages, from the very 
youngest and smallest.” “‘l'o hunt souls” is to lie in wait for them, 
or to endeavour by subtle arts to deceive and ensnare them. 


xiii. 20. The words, “ye hunt the souls to make them fly,” have 
been very much discussed, especially by the older critics, and cer- 
tainly the common version is very unsatisfactory, The last Hebrew 
word may either mean “ to fly,” &c., as the infinitive of a verb, or it 
may mean “ for birds,” as the plural of anoun, Without giving the 
many interpretations which have been suggested, we agree with many 
modern scholars who translate “for birds;” i.e., as if they were 
birds, or instead of birds: “I will release th’ souls ye ensnare like 
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them up in their hearts; and, if they left them for awhile, it was cum animo 


revertendi,— with an intention to return to them,’ not a final farewell. Or, it 
may be understoud of spiritual idolatry, those whose affections are placed 
upon the wealth of the world and the pleasures of sense, whose god is their 


money, whose god is their belly; “ They set up their idols in their hearts.” Many 
that have no idols in their sanctuary yet have idols in their hearts, which is no 
less an usurpation of God’s throue, and a profanation of his name. Little 
children keep yourselves from those idols. 2. “They put the stumblingblock 
of their iniquity before their face.” Their silver and gold was called “the 
stumblingblock of their iniquity,” ch. vii. 19; their idols of silver and gold, by 
the beauty of which they were allured to idolatry, and so it was the block at 
which they stumbled and fell into that sin. Or, their iniquity is their stumbling- 
block which throws them down, so that they fallintoruin. Note, Sinners are 
their own tempters. Every man is tempted when he is drawn aside of his own 
lust; and so they are their own destroyers. “If thou scornest, thou alone 
shalt bear it.” And thus they put the stumblingblock of their iniquity before 
their own faces, and stumble upon it, though they see it before their eyes. It 
intimates that they are resolved to go on in sin, whatever comes of it. “J have 
loved strangers, and after them I will go;” that is the language of their hearts. 
And should God be inquired of by such wretches? Do they not hereby rather 
ut an affront upon him than do him any honour, as those did that bowed the 
nee to Christ in mockery? Can they expect an answer of peace from God 
who thus continue their acts of hostility against him? Ezekiel, what thinkest 
it : . 
thnhirdly. The answer which God in Just displeasure orders Ezekiel to give 
them, ver. 4. Let them know, that it is not out of any disrespect to their 
persons that God refuseth to give them an answer; but it is laid down as a rule 
for every man of the house of Israel, whoever he be, that if he continue in love 
and league with his idols, and come to inquire of God, God will resent it as an 
indignity done to him, and will answer him according to his real iniquity, not 
according to his pretended piety. He comes to the prophet, who he expects 
will be civil to him; but God will give him his answer by punishing him for his 
impudence. ‘I the Lord,” who speak and it is done, “I will answer him that 
cometh according to the multitude of his idols.” Observe, Those that set 
up idols in their hearts, and set their hearts upon their idols, commonly have 
a multitude of them. Humble worshippers God uses to answer according to 
the multitude of his mercies; but bold intruders he answers according to the 
- multitude of their idols; that is, 1. According to the desire of their idols. He 
will give them up to their own heart’s lusts, and leave them to themselves to be 
as bad as they have a mind to be, till they have filled up the measure of their 
iniquity. Men’s corruptions are Idols in their hearts, and they are of their own 
setting up. Their temptations are the “stumblingblock of their iniquity,” and 
they are of their own putting, and God will answer them accordingly ; let them 
take their course. 2. According to the desert of their idols, They shall have 
such an answer as it is just such idolaters should have. God will punish them 
as he useth to punish idolaters; that is, when they stand in need of his help she 
will send them to the gods whom they have chosen, Jud. x. 13, 14. Note, he 
judgment of God will deal with men according to what they are really, that is 
according to what their hearts are, not according to what they are in shew and 
profession. And what will be the end of this? What will this threatened 
answer amount to? He tells them, ver. 5, “ That I may take the house of 
Israel in their own heart,” may lay them open to the world, that they may be 
ashamed; nay, lay them open to the curse, that they may be ruined. Note 
‘The sin and shame, and pain and ruin of sinners, is all from themselves, an 
their own hearts are the snares in which they are taken; they seduce them, 
they betray them; their own consciences witness against them, condemn them, 
and are aterror to them. If God take them, if he discover them, if he convict 
them, if he bind them over to his judgment, it is alk by their own hearts. “O 
[srael, thou hast destroyed thyself.” The house of Israel is ruined by its own 
nands, “because they are all estranged from me through their idols.” Note, 
Ist. The ruin of sinners is owing to their estrangement from God. 2nd. It is 
through some idol or other that the hearts of men are estranged from God; 


some creature has gained that place and dominion in the heart that God should | 


ave. ts 
: Fourthly. The extent of this answer God had given them. To all the house 
of Israel, ver. 7,8. ‘The same thing is repeated, which intimates God’s just 
displeasure against hypocrites, who mock him with the shows and forms of 
devotion, while their hearts are estranged from him, and at war with him. 
Observe, 1. ‘To whom this declaration belongs. It concerns not only “every 
one of the house of Israel,” as before, ver. 4, but “the stranger that svjourns in 
Israel.” Let him not think it will be an excuse for him in his idolatries that 
he is but a stranger and a sojourner in Israel, and doth but worship the gods 
that his father served, and that he himself was bred up in the service of; no, let 
him not expect any benefit by Israel’s oracles or prophets unless he thoroughly 
renounce his idolatry. Note, Even proselytes shall not be countenanced if they 
be not sincere. A dissembled conversion is no conversion. 2. The description 
here given of hypocrites. They separate themselves from God. By their 
fellowship with idols they cut themselves off from their relation to God, and 
their interest in him; they break off their acquaintance and intercourse with 
him, and set themselves at a distance from him. Note, Those that join them- 
selves to idols separate themselves from God. Nor shall any be for ever 
eeparated from the vision and fruition of God but such as now separate them- 
selves from his service, and wilfully withdraw their allegiance from him. But 
there are those who thus separate themselves from God, and yet come to his 
prophets with a seeming réspect and deference to their office, to inquire of them 
concerning God; either to satisfy a vain curiosity, or stop the mouth of a 
clamorous conscience, or to get or save a reputation among men, but without 
any desire to be acquainted with God, or any design to be ruled by him, 3. The 
dvom of those that thus trifle with God and think to impose upon him. “T the 
Lord will answer him by myself.” Let me alone to deal with him, I will give 
him an answer that sisal fill him with confusion, that shall make him repent 
of his daring impiety. He shall have his answer, not by the words of the 
prophet, but by the jadgments of God. ‘ And I will set my face against that 
man;” which notes great displeasure against him, and a fixe resolution to ruin 
him. God can outface the most impenitent sinner. The hypocrite thought to 
save his credit, nay, and to gain applause; but, on the contrary, God will make 
him a sign and a proverb, that is, will inflict such judgments upon him as shall 
make him remarkable and contemptible in the eyes of all about him. His misery 
shall be made use of to express the greatest misery; as when the worst of 
sinners are said to have their portion appointed them with hypocrites 
Mat. xxiv. 51. God will make him an example; his judgments upon him shall 
be for a warning to others to take heed of mocking God; for thus shall it be 
done to the man that separates himself from God, and yet pretends to inquire 
concerning him. The hypocrite thought to have passed for one of God’s 
people, and to have crowded into heaven among them; but God will “cut him 
off from the midst of his people,” will discover him and pluck him out from the 
thickest of them. And by this, saith God, “ ye shall know that I am the Lord.” 
By the discovery of hypocrites it appears that God is omniscient. Ministers 


know not how people stand affected when they come to hear the word, bat God ! 


birds.” These women succeeded in decoying and alluring the souls 
of the people to error and evil. The means employed by these sirens 
seem to have been as effectual as they were contemptible: so easily 
are men seduced to folly. Pes 

xiv. 4. For one to put “the stumbling-block of his iniquity before 
his face” is to bear in mind and to love in heart the iniquity which 
causes him to stumble in the right way. The whole means to con- 
demn the idolatrous hypocrites who consult God’s prophets. The 
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doth. And by the punishment of hypocrites it appears he is a jealous God, and 
one that cannot, that will not, be imposed upon. 

Fifthly. The doom of those pretenders to prophecy, who give countenance 
to those pretenders to piety, ver. 9,10. These hypocritical inquirers—though 
Ezekiel will give them no comfortable answer—yet hope to meet with some 
other prophets that will; and if they do, as perhaps they may, let them know 
that God permits those lying prophets to deceive them in part of punishment. 
“Tf the prophet” that flatters them “be deceived,” and gives them hoes which 
there is no ground for, “ I the Lord have deceived that prophet,” have suffered 
the temptation to be laid before him, and suffered him to yield toit, and overruled 
it for the hardening those in their wicked courses that were resolved to go on 
in them. We are sure that God is not the author of sin; but we are as sure 
that he is the Lord of all, and the Judge of sinners, and often makes use of one 
wicked man to destroy another, and so of one wicked man to deceive another. 
Both are sins in him who doth them, and so they are not from God. Both are 
panes to him to whom they are done, and so they are from God. We 
have a full instance of this in the story of Ahab’s prophets, who were deceived 
by a lying spirit which God put into their mouths, 1 Kin. xxii. 23; and another 
in those whom God gives “up to strong delusions to believe a lie, because they 
receive not the love of the truth,” 2 Thes. ii. 11. But read the fearful doom of 
the lying prophet: “ I will stretch out my hand upon him, and will destroy him,” 
When God hath served his own righteous purposes by him he shall be reckone 14 
with for his unrighteous purposes ; as when God had made use of the Chaldeans 
for the wasting of a sinful people, he ee punished them for their rage, sc 
when he had made use of false prophets, and afterwards of false Christs, for the 
deceiving of a sinful people, he justl punished them for their falsehood. But 


herein we must acknowledge—as Calvin upon this place minds us—that God’s 


Judgments are a great deep, that we are incompetent judges of them; and though 
we cannot account for the equity of God’s proceedings in the satisfying and 
silencing of every caviller, yet there is a day coming when he will be justified 
before all the world; and particularly in this instance, when the punishment 
of the prophet that flattered the hypocrite in his evil way shall be as the 
punishment of the hypocrite that seeketh to him, and bespeaks smooth things 
only, sa. xxx. 10. The ditch shall be the same to the blind leader and the 
blind followers. tines 

Sixthly. The good counsel that is given them for the preventing of this 
fearful doom ; ver. 6, “ Therefore repent, and turn yourselves from your idols.” 
Let this separate between you and them, that they separate between you ane 
God. Because they set Giod’s face against you, do you turn away your faces 
from them? which notes not only forsaking them, but forsaking them with 
loathing and detestation. Turn from them as from abominations that you are 
sick of! And then you will be welcome to inquire of the Lord: “ Come now 
and let us reason together.” 4 

Seventhly. The good issue of all this, as to the house of Israel. Therefore 
the pretending prophets and the pretending saints shall perish together by the 
judgments of God, that, some being made examples, the body of the people 
may be reformed, “ I'hat the house of Israel may go no more astray from me,” 
ver. 11, Note, The punishments of some are designed for the prevention of 
sin, that others may hear, and fear, and take warning. When we see what 
comes of those that go astray from God, we should thereby be engaged to kee 
close to him; and if the house of Israel go not astray, they will not be pollute 


, any more. Note, Sin is a polluting thing; it renders the sinner odious in the 


eyes of the pure and holy God, and in his own eyes too whenever conscience 
is swaleeu And therefore they shall “no more be polluted, that they nay 
be my people, and I may be their God.” Note, Those whom God takes into 
covenant with himself, must first be cleansed from the pollutions of sin; and 
those who are so cleansed shall not only be saved from ruin, but be entitled 
to all the privileges of God’s people. 


12 The word of the Lorp came again to me, say- 
ing, 13 Son of man, when the land sinneth against 


;me by trespassing grievously, then will I stretch out 


mine hand upon it, and will break the staff of the 
bread thereof, and will send famine upon it, and will 
cut off man and beast from it: 14 Though these 
three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they 
should deliver but their own souls by their righteous. 
ness, saith the Lord Gop. 15 If I cause noisome 
beasts to pass through the land, and they spoil it, so 
that it be desolate, that no man may pass through 
because of the beasts: 16 Though these three men 
were in it, as I live, saith the Lord Gop, they shall 
deliver neither sons nor daughters; they only shall 
be delivered, but the land shall be desolate. 17 Or 
if I bring a sword upon that land, and say, Sword, 
go through the land; so that I cut off man and 
beast from it: 18 Though these three men were in 
it, as I live, saith tlhe Lord Gop, they shall deliver 
neither sons nor daughters, but they only shall be 
delivered themselves. 19 Or if I send a pestilence 
into that land, and pour out my fury upon it in 
blood, to cut off from it man and beast: 20 Though 
Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, as I live, saith the. 
Lord Gop, they shall deliver neither son nor daugh- 
ter; they shall dut deliver their own souls by their 


latter words, rendered ‘£1 the Lord will answer him that cometh,” &c., 
are difficult. "We may perhaps translate them, “I the Lord will 
answer him accordingly, according to the number of his idols;” 
i.e., “ My answer will depend on this, on the number of his idols,” 
xiv. 5—11. The general idea of all this is, that the idolatrous 
apostates who consulted false prophets should be rewarded eg een 
to their wickedness, and would not escape from their delusions. If 
they went to a false prophet they would receive a false answer, 
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righteousness. 21 For thus saith the Lord Gop; 
How much more when I send my four sore judg- 
ments upon Jerusalem, the sword, and the famine, 
and the noisome beast, and the pestilence, to cut 
off from it man and beast? 22 Yet, behold, therein 
shall be left a remnant that shall be brought forth, 
both sons and daughters: behold, they shall come 
forth unto you, and ye shall see their way and their 
doings: and ye shall be comforted concerning the 
evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, even con- 
cerning all that I have brought upon it. 23 And 
they shall comfort you, when ye see their ways and 
their doings: and ye shall know that I have not 
done without cause all that I have done in it, saith 


the Lord Gop. 


The scope of these verses is to shew, 

First. That national sins bring national judgments. When virtue is ruined 
and laid waste, every thing else will soon be ruined and laid waste too; ver. 13, 
“ When the land sinneth against me,” when vice and wickedness become epides 
mical,—when the land sinneth by trespassing grievously, when the sinners are 
become very numerous, and their sins very heinous, when gross impieties and 
immoralities universally prevail,_then will I stretch forth mine hand upon it, 
for the punishment of it. The Divine power shall be vigorously and openly 
exerted; the judgments shall be extended and stretched forth to all the corners 
of the land, to all the concerns and interests of the nation: grievous sins bring 
grievous plagues. : 

Secondly. That God has variety of sore judgments wherewith to punish sinful 
nations, and he has them all at command, and inflicts which he pleaseth. He 
did indeed refer it to David what judgment he would be punished with for his 
sin in numbering the people; for any of them would serve to answer the end 
which was to lessen the numbers he was proud of. But David in effect referred 
it to God again: “ Let us fall into the hands of the Lord ;” let him choose with 
what rod we shall be beaten. But he useth a variety of judgments, that it may 
appear he hath a universal dominion, and that in all our concerns we may see 
our dependence on him. Four sore judgments are here instanced in: 1. Famine. 
The denying and withholding of common mercies is itself judgment enough; 
there needs no more to make a people miserable. God nceds not bring the 
staff of oppression; it is but breaking the staff of bread, and the work is soon 
done. e cuts off man and beast by cutting off the provisions which nature 
makes for both in the annual products of the earth. God breaks the staff of 
bread when, though we have bread, yet we are not nourished and strengthened 
by it; Hag. i. 6, “ Ye eat, but ye have not enough.” 2. Hurtful beasts, noisome 
and noxious, either as poisonous or as ravenous. God can make these to pass 
through the land, to increase in all parts of it, and to bereave it, not only of the 
tame cattle, preying upon their flocks and herds, but of their people, devouring 
men, women, and children, so that “no man may pass throvgh because of the 
beasts ;” none dare travel, even in the high-roads, for fear of bean pulled 
in pieces by lions, or other beasts of prey, as the children of Bethel by two 
bears. Note, When men revolt from their allegiance to God, and rebel against 
him, it is just with God that the inferior creatures should rise up in arms 
against man, Lev. xxvi. 22. 3. War. God often chastiseth sinful nations by 
bringing a sword upon them, the sword of a foreign enemy, and he gives it its 
commission, and orders what execution it shall do; ver. 17, “ He saith, Sword, 

o through the land.” It is bad enough if the sword do but enter into the 
fbeders of a land, but much worse when it goes through the bowels of a land; 
then by it God cuts off man and beast, horse and foot. What execution the 
sword doth God doth by it; for it is his sword, and it acts as he directs. 4. Pes- 
tilence. A dreadful disease which hath sometimes depopulated cities; by it God 
“pours out his fury in blood,” that is, in death. The pestilence kills as effectually 
as if the blood were shed by the sword; for it is poisoned by the disease,_the 
sickness we call it. See how miserable the case of mankind is, that lies thus 
exposed to deaths in various shapes; see how dangerous the case of sinners is, 
against whom God hath so many ways of fighting, so that, though they escape 
one judgment, God has another waiting for them. i 

Third y. That when God’s professing people revolt from him, and rebel against 
him, they may justly expect a complication of judgments to fall upon them. God 
has various ways of contending with a sinful nation; butif Jerusalem, the holy 
city, become a harlot, God will send upon her all his four sore judgments, 
ver. 21; for the nearer any are to God in name and profession the more severely 
will he reckon with them if they reproach that worthy name by which they are 
called, and give the lie to that profession they shall be punished seven times 
more. 

Fourthly. That it is possible there may be, and commonly there are, some few 
very good men, even in those places that _ sin are ripened for ruin. It is no 
foreign supposition, that even in a land that has trespassed grievously there 
may Be three such men as Noah, Daniel, and Job. Daniel was now living, and 
at this time scarce arrived to the prime of his eminency, but he was already 
famous, at least this word of God concerning him would, without. fail, make 
him so; but he was carried away into captivity with the first of all, Dan. i. 1. 
Some of the better sort of people in Jerusalem might perhaps think, if Daniel, 
of whose fame, in the king of Babylon’s court, they had heard much, had but 
continued in Jerusalem, it had been spared for his sake, as the magicians in 
Babylon were. No, saith God, though you had him who was so eminently 
good in bad times and pacts, as Noah in the old world, and Job in the land 
of Uz, yet a reprieve should not be obtained. In the places that are most 
corrupt, and in the ages that are most me yet there is a remnant which 
God reserves for himself, and which still hold fast their integrity, and stand 
fair for the honour of delivering the land, as the innocent are said to do, 
Job xxii. 30. 7 

Fifthly. That God oftentimes spares very wiched places for the sake of a few 

‘odly people in them. This is implied here as the expectation of Jerusalem's 
fiends in the day of its distress. Surely God will stay his controversy with us; 
for are there not some among us that are emptying the measure of nation 

uilt by their prayers, as others are filling it by their sins? And, rather than 
od will destroy the righteous with the wicked, he will preserve the wicked 
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with the righteous. If Sodom might have been spared for the sake of ten good 
men, sure Jerusalem may 

Sixthly. That sch men as Noah, Daniel, and Job will prevail, if any can, to 
turn away the wrath of God from _a sinful people. Noah was a perfect man, 
and kept his integrity, when all flesh had corrupted their way; and for his 
sake his family, though one of them was wicked Ham, was saved in the ark. 
Job was a great example of piety, and mighty in prayer for his children, for 
his friends; and God turned his captivity when he prayed. ‘Those were ver 
ancient examples, before Moses that great intercessor; and therefore Go 
mentions them, to intimate that he had some very peculiar favourites long 
before the Jewish nation was formed and founded, dad would have such when 
it was ruined; for which reason, it should seem, those names were made use of 
rather than Moses, Aaron, or Samuel. And yet, lest any should think that 
God was partial in his respects to the ancient days, here is a modern instance, 
a living one, placed between those two that were the glories of antiquity, and 
he now a captive, and that is Daniel, to teach us not to lessen the useful good 
men of our own day, by over magnifying the ancients. Let the children of the 
captivity know that Daniel their neighbour and companion in tribulation, being 
aman of great humility, piety, and zeal for God, and instant and constaut in 
prayer, had as good an interest in heaven as Noah or Job had. Why may not 
God raise up as great and good men now as he did formerly, and do as much 
for them ? 
2 Beventhly: That when the sin of a pepe is come to its height, and the decree 
is gone forth for their ruin, the piety and prayers of the best men shall not pre- 
vail to make up the controversy. his is here asserted again and again, that 
though these three men were in Jerusalem at this time, yet “they should deliver 
neither son nor daughter ;” not so much as the little ones should be spared 
for their sakes, as the little ones of Israel were upon the prayer of Moses, 
Num. xiv. 31. No, “the land shall be desolate,” and God will not hear their 
prayers for it, “ wen Moses and Samuel stood before him,” Jer. xv. 1. Note, 
Abused patience will turn at last into inexorable wrath. And it should seem 
as if God would be more inexorable in Jerusalem’s case than in another, yer. 6, 
because, besides the Divine patience, they had enjoyed greater privileges than 
ng Reet se beside, which were the aggravations of their sin. 

ighthly. That though pious praying men may not prevail to deliver others, 
yet they shall deliver their own souls by their righteousness ; so that, though 
they may suffer in the common calamity, yet to them the property of it is 
altered. It is not that to them that it is to the wicked; it is unstung, and doth 
them no hurt; it is sanctified, and doth them good, Sometimes their souls, 
that is, their lives, are remarkably delivered, and given them for a prey. How- 
ever their souls, that is, their spiritual interests, are secured ; if their bodies 
be not delivered, yet their souls are. “ Riches” indeed “ profit not in the day 
of wrath, but righteousness delivers from death,” from so great a death, so 
many deaths, as are here threatened. This should encourage us to keep our 
integrity in times of common apostacy ; that if we do so, we shall be “ hid in the 
day of the Lord’s anger.” 
inthly. That, even then when God makes the greatest desolations by his 

judgments, he reserves some to be the monuments of his mercy, ver. 22,23. In 
Jerusalem itself, though marked for utter ruin, yet “there shall be left a 
remnant,” that shall not be cut off by any of those sore judgments before 
mentioned, but shall be carried into captivity, both sons and daughters, that 
shall be the seed of a new generation; the young ones that were not grown 
up to such an obstinacy in sin as their fathers were, who were therefore cut off 
as incurable. ‘These shall be brought forth out of the ruins of Jerusalem by 
the victorious enemy. And, behold, “ They shall come forth to you that are 
in captivity ;” they shall make a virtue of necessity, and shall come the more 
willingly into Babylon, because so many of their friends are gone thither before 
them, and are there ready to receive them. And when they come, “ye shall 
see their ways and their doings ;” that is, you shall hear them make a free and 
ingenuous confession of the sins they had formerly been guilty of, and an 
humble profession of repentance for them, with promises of reformation; and 

ou shail pon instances of their reformation, shall see what good their affliction 

ath done them, and how prudently and patiently they carry themselves under 
it. The good effect their narrow escape shall have upon them; it shall change 
their temper and conversation, and make them new men. And this will re- 
dound, 1. To the satisfaction of their brethren ; “ They shall comfort you when 
ye see their ways.” Note, It is a very comfortable sight to see people when 
they are under the rod, repenting and humbling themselves, justifying God, 
and accepting the punishment of their iniquity. When we sorrow, as we ought 
to do, for the afflictions of others, it is a great comfort to us in our sorrow 
to see them improving their afflictions, and making a good use of them. When 
those captives told their friends how bad they had been, and how righteous 
God was in bringing these judgments upon them, it made them very easy, and 
helped to reconcile them to the calamities of Jerusalem, to the justice of God, 
in punishing his own people so, and to the goodness of God, which now 
appeared to have had kind intentions in all. And thus “ye shall be comforted 
concerning all the evil that 1 have brought upon Jerusalem ;” and, when you 
better Tnderstand the thing, shall not have such direful apprehensions con- 
cerning it as you have had. Note, It is a debt we owe-to our brethren, if we 
have got good by our afiliction, to comfort them by letting them know it. 
2. It will redound to the honour of God. “Ye shall know that 1 have not 
done it without cause,” not without a just provocation, and yet not without 
a gracious design, “all that I have done in it.” Note, When afflictions have done 
their work, and have accomplished that for which they were sent, then will 
appear the wisdom and goodness of God in sending them; and God will not 
only be justified, but glorified in them, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ezekiel has again and again, in God’s name, foretold the utter ruin of Jerusalem; but 
it should seem he finds it hard to reconcile himself to it, and to acquiesce in the will 
of God in this severe dispensation ; and therefore God takes various methods to satisty 
him not only that it shall be so, but that there is no remedy: it must be so, it is fit it 
should be so. Here, in this short chapter, he shews him (probably with design that 
he should tell the people) that it was as requisite Jerusalem should be destroyed as that 
the dead and withered branches of a vine should be cut off and thrown into the fire. 
I. The similitude is very elegant, ver. 1—5. But, IL. The reddition of the similitude 
is very dreadful, ver. 6—8. 


ND the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
2 Son of man, What is the vine tree more than any tree, 
Or than a branch which is among the trees of the forest ? 
3 Shall wood be taken thereof to do any work ? 
Or will men take a pin of it to hang any vessel thereon ? 
4 Bebold, it is cast into the fire for fuel : 


because God would prevent such lying seers from being able to give 
atrue one. That false prophets are meant only the most perverse 
can doubt, because the Lord did not deceive true prophets and 
menace them with destruction. The case of Jeremiah has already 
been considered, and it has been shown that the word rendered 
“deceived” is not used in the sense we are apt to assign toit. A 
true prophet may be wrong in his hopes and expectations, because 
thev do not accord with providential arrangements; and a false 
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prophet may be wrong, not only in the same way, but also in his 
predictions. Both are in some sense “deceived,” but there is an 
immense difference, There is guilt in the latter case, and none in 
the former. The menace of destruction in the verses before us 
necessarily imply guilt, and therefore that the prophet is not divinely 
inspired. Objectors to the Bible lay much stress on verse 9, but 
unjustly so, because it relates to the prophetic utterances of deceivers, 
which are belied by events. God deceives a false prophet, not by 
857 
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The fire devoureth both the ends of it, 
And the midst of it is burned. 
Is it meet for any work ? 
5 Behold, when it was whole, it was meet for no work: 
How much less shall it be meet yet for amy work, 
When the fire hath devoured it, and it is burned ? 
6 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop; 
As the vine tree among the trees of the forest, 
Which I have given to the fire for fuel, 
So will I give the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
7 And I will set my face against them; 
They shall go out from one fire, 
And another fire shall devour them; 
And ye shall know that I am the Lorn, 
When I set my face against them. 
8 And I will make the land desolate, [Gop. 
Because they have committed a trespass, saith the Lord 


The prophet, we may suppose, was thinking what ae lonats city Jerusalem 
was above any city in the world. It was the crown and joy of the whole earth 
and therefore what pity it was that it should be destroyed, It was a noble 
structure, the city of God, and the city of Israel’s solemnities. But if these 
were the thoughts of his heart, God here returns answer to them, by com- 
paring Jerusalem to a vine. 

First. It is true, if a vine be fruitful, it is a most valuable tree, none more so. 
It was one of those that were courted to have dominion over the trees, and the 
fruit of it is such as cheers God and man, Jud. ix. 12, 13; it “makes glad the 
heart,” Ps. civ. 15. So “Jerusalem was planted a choice and noble vine, wholly 
a right seed,” Jer. ii. 21; and, if it had brought forth fruit suitable to its 
character as a holy city, it would have been the glory both of God and Israel. 
It was a vine which God’s right hand had planted, a branch out of a dry ground, 
which, though its original was mean and despicable, God had made strong for 
himself, Ps. |xxx. 15, to be to him for a name, and for a praise. | 

Secondly. But if it be not fruitful it is good for nothing; it is as worthless 
and useless a produet of the earth as even thorns and briars are. “ What. is 
the vine-tree,” if you take the tree by itself, without consideration of the fruit ? 
“ What is it more than any tree,” that it should have so much care taken of it, 
and so much cost laid out upon it? What is a branch of the vine, though 
it spread more “ than a branch which is among the trees of the forest,” where 
it grows neglected and exposed? Or, as some read it, ‘ What is the vine more 
than any tree, if the branch of it be as the trees of the forest?’ that is, if it 
bear no fruit, as forest trees seldom do; being designed for timber trees, not 
fruit trees. Now there are some fruit trees which, if they do not bear, yet 
the wood of them is of good use, and may be made to turn to a good account. 
But the vine is none of those; if that do not answer its end, as a fruit tree, 
it is worth nothing for a timber tree. Observe 

1. How this similitude is expressed here. The wild vine, that is among the 
trees of the forest, or the empty vine, (which Israel is ye pe to, Hos. x. 1,) 
that bears no more fruit than a forest tree, is good for nothing, it is as useless 
asa briar, and more so, for that will add some sharpness to the thorny hedge, 
which the vine branch will not. Heshews, 1st. That it is fit for no use. ‘The 
wood of it is not taken to do any work; one cannot so much as “make a pin of 
it to hang a vessel upon,” ver. 2. See how variously the gifts of nature are dis- 
pensed for the service of man: among plants, the roots of some, the seeds or 
fruits of others, the leaves of others, and of some the stalks, are most service- 
able to us: so among trees, some are strong, and not fruitful, as the oaks and 
cedars; others weak, but very fruitful, as the vine, which is unsightly, low, and 
depending, yet of great use. Rachel is comely, but barren; Leah homely, but 
fruitful. 2nd. That therefore it is made use of for fuel; it will serve to heat 
the oven with. Because it is not meet for any work, it is cast into the fire, 
ver. 4. When it is good for nothing else, it is useful this way, and answers a 
very needful intention, for fuel is a thing we must have; and to burn any thing 
for fuel which is good for other work is ill husbandry; “‘f'o what purpose is 
this waste?” he unfruitful vine is disposed of the same way with the briars 
and thorns, which are rejected, and whose end is to be burned, Heb. vi. 8; and 
what care is taken of it then? If a piece of solid timber be kindled, somebody 
perhaps may snatch it as a brand out of the burning, and say, it is pity to burn 
it, for it may be put to some better use. But if the branch of a vine be on fire. 
and, as usual, both the ends of it and the middle are kindled together, nobody 

oes about to save it. “ When it was whole it was meet for no work, much 
ess when the fire has devoured it,” ver. 5; even the ashes of it are not worth 
saving. 

2. How this similitude is applied to Jerusalem. 

Ist. That holy city was become unprofitable, and good for nothing. It had 
been as the vine-tree among the trees of the vineyard, abounding in the fruits 
of righteousness to the glory of God. When religion flourished there, and the 
pure worship of God was kept up, many a joyful vintage was then gathered in 
from it. And while it continued so God made a hedge about it; it was his 
“pleasant plant,’ Jsa. v.7, he watered it every moment, and kept it night and 
day, Jsa. xxvii. 3. But it was now become the degenerate plant of a strange vine, 
of a wild vine, such as we read of, 2 Kiz. iv. 39, “a vine-tree among the trees 
of the forest,” which, being wild, ‘*bringeth forth wild grapes,” Jsa. v. 4, which 
are not only of no use, but are nauseous and noxious, Deu. xxxii. 32, “ their 
grapes are grapes of gall, and their clusters are bitter.” It is explained, ver. 8, 
“They have trespassed a trespass;” that is, they have treacherously prevari- 
eated with God, and perfidiously apostatized from him, for so the word sig- 
uifies, Note, Professors of religion, if they do not live up to their profession, 
but contradict it, if they degenerate and depart from it, are the most unpro- 
fitable creatures in the world, like the salt that has lost its savour, and is 
thenceforth good for nothing, Mar. ix. 50. Other nations were famed for 
valour or politics, some for war, others for trade, and retained their credit ; 
but the Jewish nation being famous for a holy poople, when they lost their 
holiness, and became wicked, were thenceforth good for nothing: with that 
they lost all their credit and usefulness, and became the most base and despi- 
cable people under the sun, “trodden ander foot of the Gentiles.” Daniel and 
other pious Jews were of great use to their generation; but the idolatrous 
Jews then, and the unbelieving Jews now, since the preaching of the Gospel, 
have been, and are, of no common service not fit for any work. 
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2nd. Being so, it is given to the fire for fuel, ver. 6. Note, Those that are 
not fruitful to the glory of God’s grace shall be fuel to the fire of his wrath 
and thus, if they give not honour to him, he will get him honour upon them, 
honour that will shine bright in that flaming fire by which impenitent sinners 
will be for ever consumed. He will not be a loser at last by any of his crea- 


| tures; “ ‘The Lord hath made all things for himself, yea even the wicked,” that 


would not otherwise be for him, “for the day of evil,” Pr. xvi. 4. And the 
who would not glorify him as the God to whom duty belongs, in them he wi 
be glorified as the God to whom vengeance belongs. ‘The fire of God’s wrath 
had before devoured both the ends of the Jewish nation, ver. 4. Samaria, and 
the cities of Judah, and now Jerusalem, that was the midst of it, was thrown 
into the fire to be burnt too; for it is meet for no work, it will not be wrought 
upon by any of the methods God has taken to be serviceable to him. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were like a vine-branch, rotten and awkward; and 
therefore; ver. 7, “I will set my face against them” to thwart all their 
counsels, as they set their faces against God to contradict his word, and 
defeat ail his designs. It is decreed, the consumption is determined «7 will 
make the land quite desolate;” and therefore, “when they go out from one 
fire, another fire shall devour them,” ver. 7. The end of one judgment shall be 
the beginning of another, and their escape from one only a reprieve till another 
comes. They shall go from misery in their own country to misery in Babylon. 
They that kept out of the way of the sword perished by famine or pestilence. 
When one descent of the Chaldean forces upon them was over, and they 
thought surely the bitterness of death is past, yet soon after they returned 
again with double violence, till they had made a full end. Thus “they shall 
know that I am the Lord,” a God of almighty power, “ when I set my face 
against them.” Note, God shews himself to be the Lord by perfecting the 
destruction of his implacable enemies, as well as the deliverances of his obe- 
dient people. Those against whom God sets his face though they may come 
out of one trouble little hurt, will fall into another; though they come out of 
the pit, will be taken in the snare, Jsa. xxiv. 18; though they escape the sword 
of Hazael, will fall by that of Jehu, 1 Kin. xix. 17; for evil pursues sinners. 
Nay, though they go out from the fire of temporal judgments, and seem to die 
in peace, yet there is an everlasting fire that will devour them; for when God 
judgeth, first or last, he will overcome, and will be known by the judgments 
which he executeth: see Mat. iii. 10; Jno. xv. 6. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Still God is justifying himself in the desolations he is about to bring upon Jerusalem ; 
and very largely in this chapter he shews the prophet, and orders him to shew the 
people, that he did but punish them as their sins deserved, In the foregoing chapter 
he had compared Jerusalem to an unfruitful vine, that was fit for nothing but the fire. 
In this chapter he compares it to an adulteress, that, in justice, ought to be abandoned 
and exposed. And he must therefore shew the people their abominations, that they 
might see how little reason they had to complain of the judgments they were under, 
In this long discourse are set forth, I. The despicable and deplorable beginnings of that 
church and nation, ver. 3—5. If. The many honours and favours God had bestowed 
upon them, ver.6—14. III. Their treacherous and ungrateful departures from him 
to the services and worship of idols, here represented by the most impudent whoredom, 
ver. 15—34. IV. A threatening of terrible destroying judgments which God would 
bring upon them for this sin, ver. 35—43. V. An aggravation both of their sin and of 
their punishment, by comparison with Sodom and Samaria, ver.44—59. VI. A promise 
of mercy, in the close, which God would shew toa penitent remnant, ver.60—63, And 
this is designed for admonition to us. 


GAIN the word of the Lorp came unto me, 
saying, 2 Son of man, cause Jerusalem to 
know her abominations, 3 And say, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop unto Jerusalem; 
Thy birth and thy nativity zs of the land of 
Canaan ; 
Thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother 
an Hittite. 
4 And as for thy nativity, [cut, 
In the day thou wast born thy navel was not 
Neither wast thou washed in water to supple 
thee; [all. 

Thou wast not salted at all, nor swaddled at 

5 None eye pitied thee, to do any of these unto 

thee, 

To have compassion upon thee ; 

But thou wast cast out in the open field, to 
the lothing of thy person, 

In the day that thou wast born. 


Ezekiel is now among the captives in Babylon; but, as Jeremiah at Jern- 
salem wrote for the use of the captives, though they had Ezekiel upon the 
spot with them, Jer. xxix., so Ezekiel wrote for the use of Jerusalem, though 

eremiah himself was resident there; and yet they were far from looking 
upon it as an aftront to one another, or interfering with one another's business, 
for ministers have need of one another’s help, both by preaching and writing. 
Jeremiah wrote to the captives for their consolation, which was the thing 
they needed; Ezekiel here is directed to write to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem for their conviction and humiliation, which was the thing they needed, 
This is his commission; ver. 2, “ Cause Jerusalem to know her abominations,” 
that is, her sins; set them in order before her. Note, 1. Sins are not only 
provocations which God is anges at, but abominations which he hates, as con- 
trary to his nature, and which we ought to hate, Jer. xliv.4. 2. The sins of 
Jerusalem are in a special manner so. The practice of profaneness appears 
most odious in those that make a profession of religion. 3. Though Jerusalem 
is a place of great knowledge, yet she is loath to know her abominations. So 
partial are men in their own favour, that the ‘are hardly made to see and own 
their own badness, but deny it, palliate or extennate it. 4. It is requisite that 
we should know our sins, that we may confess them, and may justify God in 
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what he brings upon us for them, 5, It is the werk of ministers to cause 


inspiring kim to tell a lie, but in thwarting his oracles. With 
reference to the “if”? of our translation in verse 9, it is to be noted 
that the Hebrew should rather be rendered ‘‘ when,” and the whole 
clause altered: “ And the prophet, when he is deluded and uttereth 
a word, I the Lord have caused that prophet to be deluded,” &e. 

xiv. 13. There is no article prefixed to the word “land” here in 
uue Hebrew, and we should therefore translate, “ when a land 
sinneth,” &c. 
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xiv. 14. Hostile critics have objected to the mention of Daniel 
here, but without good reason, because Daniel had been long with 
the captives, and had acquired a reputation for righteousness which 
fully justified this allusion to him. , 

xiv. 22. The prophet tells his fellow-captives that after the utter 
ruin of Jerusalem a remnant would escape to them, and that the 
sight of them would remove dissatisfaction at the fall of the beloved | 


city. How would this be? Some answer that the contentment 
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sinners, sinners in Jerusalem, to know their abominations; to set before them 
the glass of the law, that in it they may see their own deformities and defile- 
ments; to tell them plainly of their faults: “Thou art the man.” Now, that 
Jerusalem may be made to know her abominations, and particularly the abo- 
minable ingratitude she had been pene of, it was requisite she should be put 
in mind of the great. things God had done for her, as the aggravations of her ill 
carriage towards him. And, to magnify those favours, she is in these verses 
made to know the meanness and baseness of her original; from what poor 
beginnings God raised her, and how unworthy she was of his favour, and of the 
honour he had put upon her. Jerusalem is here put for the Jewish church and 
nation, which is here compared to an outcast child, baseborn and abandoned, 
which the mother herself has no affection or concern for. 

First. The extraction of the Jewish nation was mean. “ Thy birth is of the 
land of Canaan,” ver. 3; that is, thou hadst from the very first the spirit and 
disposition of a Canaanite. The patriarchs dwelt in Canaan, and they were 
there but strangers and sojourners, had no possession, no power, not one foot 
of ground of their own, but a burying-place. Abraham and Sarah were indeed 
their father and mother, but they were only inmates with the Amorites and 
Hittites, who, having the dominion, seemed to be as parents to the seed 
of Abraham. Witness the court Abraham made to the children of Heth, 
Gen, xxiii. 4, 8, and the dependence they had upon their neighbours the 
Canaanites, and the fear they were in of them, Gen. xiii. 7; xxxiv. 30. If the 
patriarchs at their first coming to Canaan had conquered it, and made them- 
selves masters of it, it had put an honour upon their family, and had looked 
zreat in history ; but instead of that they went “from one nation to another,” 

's. cv. 13, as tenants from one farm to another, almost as beggars from one 
door to another, when they were but few in number, pe very few. And yet 
this was not the worst: their fathers had served other gods in Ur of the 
Chaldees, Jos. xxiv. 2; even in Jacob’s family there were strange gods. 
Gen. xxxv. 2. Thus early had they a genius ieading them to idolatry, an 
upon this account their ancestors were Amorites and Hittites. 

Secondly. When they first began to multiply, their condition was really very 
deplorable, like that of a new-born child, which must of necessity die from the 
womb, if the knees prevent it not, Job iii. 11,12. The children of Israel, when 
they began to increase into a people, and became considerable, were thrown out 
from the country that was intended for them, a famine drove them thence. 
Egypt was the open field into which they were cast; there they had no pro- 
tection or countenance from the government they were under; but, on the 
contrary, were ruled with rigour; and their lives embittered. They had no 
encouragement given them to build up their families, no help to build up their 
estates, no friends or allies to strengthen their interests. Joseph, that had been 
the shepherd and stone of Israel, was dead. The king of Egypt, that should 
have been kind to them for Joseph’s sake, set himself to destroy this man-child 
“as soon as it was born,” #ev. xii. 4; ordered all the males to be slain, which, it is 
likely, occasioned the exposing of many, as well as Moses, to which perhaps the 
similitude here has reference. The founders of nations and cities had occasion 
for all the arts and arms they were masters of, set their heads on work by 
policies and stratagems to preserve and nurse up their infant states ; tant@ molis 
erat Romanam condre gentem,—‘so vast were the efforts requisite to the esta- 
blishment of the Roman name,’—Virg. But the nation of Israel had no such 
care taken of it, no such pains taken with it, as Athens, Sparta, Rome, and 
other commonwealths had when they were first founded; but, on the contrary, 
was doumed to destruction, like an infant new born, exposed to wind an 
weather, the navel string not cut, the poor babe not washed, not clothed, not 
swaddled, because not pitied, ver. 4,5. Note, We owe the preservation of our 
infant lives to that natural pity and compassion which the God of nature has 


put into the hearts of parents and nurses towards new-born children, This 
infant is said to be cast out to the nae pad of her person. It was a sign she 
ooked upon her. The Israelites were an abomination to the Egyptians, as we 
disposition of that people from their beginning. They were not only “the 
weakest and fewest of all ihe. 
right- 
eousness, for thou art a stiff-necked people,” Deu. ix. 6. And Moses tells them 
there; ver. 24, “‘ You have been rebellious against the Lord from the day that 
not at all tractable or manageable, nor cast into any good shape. 
them to be his people, not because he saw any thing in them inviting or pro- 
of the miserable condition of all the children of men by nature. |“ As for our 
nativity, in the day that we were born” we were shapen in iniquity, and 


was loathed by those that bare her; and she appeared loathsome to all that 
find, Gen. xliii, 32; xlvi, 34. Some think this refers to the corrupt and vicious 
eople,” Deu. vii. 7, but the worst and most ill- 

humoured of all people. “God giveth thee this good land, not for a 
I knew you.” They were not suppled, nor washed, nor swaddled; they were 
ii God took 
mising, but so it seemed good in his sight; and it is a very apt illustration 
ceived in sin; our understandin s darkened, our minds alienated from the life 


of God, polluted with sin, which rendered us loathsome in the eyes of God. 


“ Marvel not” then that we are told “ we must be born again, 


6 And when I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in 
thine own blood, 
I said unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, Live ; 
Yea, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, Live 
I have caused thee to multiply as the bud of the field, 
And thou hast increased and waxen great, 
And thou art come to excellent ornaments : 
Thy breasts are fashioned, and thine hair is grown, 
Whereas thou wast naked and bare. 
Now when I passed by thee, and looked upon thee, 
Behold, thy time was the time of love ; [ness : 
And I spread my skirt over thee, and covered thy naked- 
Yea, I sware unto thee, and entered into a covenant with 
Saith the Lord Gop, and thou becamest mine. [ thee, 
‘Then washed I thee with water ; 
Yea, I throughly washed away thy blood from thee, 
And I anointed thee with oil. 
10 TI clothed thee also with broidered work, 
And shod thee with badgers’ skin, 
Ar‘ I girded thee about with fine linen, 
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And I covered thee with silk. 

11 I decked thee also with ornaments, 
And I put bracelets upon thy hands, 
And a chain on thy neck. 

12 And I put a jewel on thy forehead, 
And earrings in thine ears, 

And a beautiful crown upon thine head. 
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13 Thus wast thou decked with gold and silver ; 

And thy raiment was of fine linen, and silk, and broid- 

ered work; 

Thou didst eat fine flour, and honey, and oil: 

And thou wast exceeding beautiful, 

And thou didst prosper into a kingdom. [beauty : 
14 And thy renown went forth among the heathen for thy 

For it was perfect through my comeliness, 

Which I had put upon thee, saith the Lord Gop. 


In these verses we have an account of the great things which God did for the 
Jewish nation, in raising them up by degrees to be very considerable. 

First. God saved them from the ruin they were ae the brink of in Egypt; 
ver. 6, “ When I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own blood,’ 
loathed, and abandoned, and appointed to die, as sheep for the slaughter, “ then 
I said unto thee, Live.” 1 designed thee for life when thou wast doomed to 
destruction, and resolved to save thee from death. Those shall live to whom 
God commands life. God looked upon the world of mankind as thus east off, 
thus cast out, thus polluted, thus weltering in blood, and his thoughts towards 
it were thoughts of good, designing it hfe, and that more abundantly. By con- 
verting arene he saith to the soul, * Live.’ 

Secondly. He looked upon them with kindness and a tender affection. Not 
only pitied them, but set his love upon them; which was unaccountable, for 
there was nothing lovely in them; but “I looked upon thee, and behold thy 
time was the time of love,” ver. 8. It was the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour that sent Christ to redeem us, that sends the Spirit to sanctify us, that 
brought us out of a state of nature into a state of grace. That was a time of 
love indeed, distinguishing love, when God manifested his love to us, and 
courted our love to him; “ Then was I in his eyes as one that found favour,” 
Cant. viii. 10. 

Thirdly. He took them under his protection. “I spread my skirt over thee,” 
to shelter thee from wind and weather, and “ to cover thy nakedness, that the 
shame of it might not appear.” Boaz spread his skirt over Ruth in token of the 
special favour he designed her, Ru. iii. 9, God took them in his care, as an 
eagle bears her young ones es her wings, Deu. xxxii. 11, 12. When God 
owned them for his people, and sent Moses to Egypt to deliver them, which was 
an expression of the good-will of him that dwelt in the bush, then he spread his 
skirt over them. 

Fourthly. He cleared them from the reproachful character which their bond- 
age in Egypt laid them under; ver. 9, “ Then washed I thee with water,” to 
make thee clean, “and anointed thee with oil,” to make thee sweet, and supple 
thee. All the disgrace of their slavery was rolled away when they were 
brought with a high hand, and a stretched-out arm, “into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God;” when God saith, “Israel is my son, my firstborn, let 
my people go, that they may serve me.” That word, backed as it was with so 
many works of wonder, “ thoroughly washed away their blood; ” and, when God 
led them under the convoy of the pillar of cloud and fire, he “ spread his skirt 
over them,” 

Fifthly. He multiplied them, and built them up into a people. This is here 
mentioned, ver. 7, before his spreading his skirt over them, because their 
numvers increased exceedingly, while they were yet bond slaves in Egypt. 
They “multiplied as the bud of the field” in spring time; they “ waxed great, 
exceeding mighty,” Ha. i. 7, 20; their “breasts were fashioned” when they wore 
formed into distinct tribes, and had officers of their own, Hz. v.19 ‘Their hair 

ew when they grew numerous, whereas they had been naked and bare, very 
‘ew, and sherefore contemptible 


would arise from the repentance of the fugitives. Others, with better 
reason, think the captives would admit the justice of God’s judg- 
ments when they saw in the remnant escaped a sample, so to speak, 
of the extreme depravity of the inhabitants. Thus Calvin says: 
“You will see that the men are so wicked that both the city and 
themselves, you will be compelled to confess, were deserving of 
destruction.” 

_ xv. 1. The comparison here ,1s between the wood of the vine and 


other wood, in which respect it furnishes an apt symbol of Jerusalem, 
Commentators have found many curious analogies in this passage, 
but it is doubtful whether they form part of the original idea, 

xvi. 2, 3. This is commonly taken as a rehearsal of the history, 
guilt, and punishment of Israel, who is personified as a woman. 
But it is Jerusalem which is so personified, and whatever may be 
the accuracy of the description as regards the entire nation, it is 
Jerusalem which should be understood throughout, It could not be 
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Sixthly. He admitted them into covenant with himself. See what glorious 
nuptials this poor, forlorn infant is preferred to at last; how she is dignified 
who at first had searce her life given her for a prey. “I sware unto thee, and 
entered into covenant with thee.” ‘This was done at mount Sinai, when the 
covenant between God and Israel was ratified and sealed; then “ Thou becamest 
mine.” God called them his people, and himself the God of Israel. Note, 
Those to whom God gives spiritual life he takes into covenant with himself ; 
by that covenant they become his: his subjects and servants, that speaks their 
duty; his portion, his treasure, that speaks their privilege. And it is confirmed 
with an oath, that we might have strong consolation. F 

Seventhly. He beautified and adorned them. This maid cannot forget her 
ornaments, and she is gratified with abundance of them, ver. 10—13. e need 
not be particular in the application of these. Her wardrobe was well fur- 
nished with rich apparel; they had embroidered work to wear, shoes of fine 
badgers’ skins, linen girdles, and silk veils, bracelets and necklaces, jewels and 
earrings, and even a beautiful crown, vr coronet. Perhaps this may refer to 
the jewels and other rich goods which they took from the Egyptians; which 
might well be spoken of thus long after as a merciful circumstance of their 
deliverance, when it was spoken of long before, Gen. xv. 14, “ They shall come 
out with great substance.” Or, it may be taken figuratively, for all those 
blessings of heaven which adorned both their church and state. In a little 
time they came to excellent ornaments, ver. 7. ‘The laws and ordinances which 
God gave them were to them as ornaments of grace to the head, and chains 
about the neck, Pr. i. 9. God’s sanctuary which he set up among them was a 
beautiful crown upon their head, it was the beauty of holiness. _ 

Eighthly. He fed them with abundance, with plenty, with dainty. “Thou 
didst eat fine flour, and honey, and oil;”*manna, angels’ food; “honey out of 
the rock, oil out of the flinty rock.” In Canaan they did eat bread to the full, 
the finest of the wheat, Dew. xxxii. 13, 14. Those whom God takes into covenant 
with himself are fed with the bread of life, clothed with the robe of righteous- 
ness, adorned with the graces and comforts of the Spirit; “the hidden man of 
the heart is that which is incorruptible.” . by 

Ninthly. He gave them a great reputation among their neighbours, and made 
them considerable; acceptable to their friends and allies, and formidable to 
their adversaries. “Thou didst prosper into a kingdom,” ver. 13; which speaks 
both dignity and dominion; aud, ver. 14,“ Thy renown went forth among the 
heuthen for thy beauty.” The nations about had their eye upon them, and 
admired them for the excellent laws by which they were governed, the privilege 
they had of access to God, Deu. iv. 7, 8. Solomon’s wisdom and Solomon’s 
temple were very much the renown of that nation; and, if we put all the 
privileges of the Jewish church and kingdom together, we must own it was the 
most accomplished beauty of all the nations of the earth. The beauty of it 
was perfect, you could not name the sat § that would be the honour of a 
people, but it was to be found in Israel, in David’s and Solomon’s time, when 
that kingdom was in its zenith: piety, learning, wisdom, justice, ylotory, peace, 
wealth; and all sure to continue if they had kept close to God. “It was 
perfect,” saith God, “through my comeliness which I had put upon thee;” 
that is, through the beauty of their holiness, as they were a people set apart 
for God, and devoted to him, to be to him “for a name, for a praise, and for a 
glory.” This was it that put a lustre upon all their other honours, and was 
indeed the perfection of their beauty. We may apply this spiritually: sanctified 
souls are truly beautiful; they are so in God’s sight, and they themselves may 
take the comfort of it. But God must have all the glory, for they were by 
uature deformed and polluted; and whatever comeliness they have it is that 
which God has put upon them, and beautified them with, and he will be well 
pleased with the work of his own hands, 


15 But thou didst trust in thine own beauty, 

And playedst the harlot because of thy renown, 

And pouredst out thy fornications on every one that 
passed by ; his it was. 

And of thy garments thou didst take, 

And deckedst thy high places with divers colours, 

And playedst the harlot thereupon: 

The like things shall not come, neither shall it be so. 

Thou hast also taken thy fair jewels 

Of my gold and of my silver, which I had given thee, 

And madest to thyself images of men, 

And didst commit whoredom with them, 

And tookest thy broidered garments, and coveredst them : 

And thou hast set mine oil and mine incense before them. 

My meat also which I gave thee, 

Fine flour, and oil, and honey, wherewith I fed thee, 

Thou hast even set it before them for a sweet savour: 

And thus it was, saith the Lord Gop. 

Moreover thou hast taken thy sons and thy daughters, 

Whom thou hast borne unto me, 

And these hast thou sacrificed unto them to be devoured. 

Is this of thy whoredoms a small matter, 

That thou hast slain my children, and delivered them 

To cause them to pass through the fire for them ? 

And in all thine abominations and thy whoredoms 

Thou hast not remembered the days of thy youth, 

When thou wast naked and bare, and wast polluted in 
thy blood. 

And it came to pass after all thy wickedness, 

(Woe, woe unto thee! saith the Lord Gon;) 

That thou hast also built unto thee an eminent place, 
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said with any literal accuracy that the nation was of Canaan, and had 
Amorite and Hittite parents; but this might be said of Jerusalem, 
‘he city was founded when the land was called Canaan; it was ata 
remote period occupied by the Jebusites, a branch of the Amorites 
(Josh. x. 5), and next-door neighbours of the Hittites, their relations. 
‘The early history ofthe city is necessarily associated with Amorite 
and Hittite influences, previous to its occupation by Israel. To the 
prunitive period of the city’s history the first portion of the oro- 
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And hast made thee an high place in every street. 

Thou hast built thy high place at every head of the way. 

And hast made thy beauty to be abhorred, 

And hast opened thy feet to every one that passed by, 

And multiplied thy whoredoms. 

Thou hast also committed fornication 

With the Egyptians thy neighbours, great of flesh: 

And hast increased thy whoredoms, to provoke me to 
anger. [ thee, 

Behold, therefore I have stretched out niy hand over 

And have diminished thine ordinary food, 

And delivered thee unto the will of them that hate thee, 

The daughters of the Philistines, which are ashamed of 
thy lewd way. 

Thou hast played the whore also with the Assyrians, 

Because thou wast unsatiable ; 

Yea, thou hast played the harlot with them, 

And yet couldest not be satisfied. 

Thou hast moreover multiplied thy fornication 

In the land of Canaan unto Chaldea; 

And yet thou wast not satisfied herewith. 

How weak is thine heart, saith the Lord Gop, 

Seeing thou doest all these things, 

‘The work of an imperious whorish woman ; 

In that thou buildest thine eminent place in the head of 
every way, 

And makest thine high place in every street ; 

And hast not been as an harlot, in that thou scornest hire ; 

But as a wife that committeth adultery, 

Which taketh strangers instead of her husband ! 

They give gifts to all whores: 

But thou givest thy gifts to all thy lovers, [side 

And hirest them, that they may come unto thee on every 

For thy whoredom. [whoredoms, 

And the contrary is in thee from other women in thy 

Whereas none followeth thee to commit whoredoms: 

And in that thou givest a reward, and no reward is given 

Therefore thou art contrary. [unto thee, 


In these verses we have an account of the great wickedness of the people 
of Israel sens in worshipping idols, notwithstanding the great favours 
that God had conferred upon them, Ua wriien one would think they should 
have been for ever enaaces to him. This wickedness of theirs is here repre~ 
sented by the lewd and scandalous conversation of that beautiful maid which 
was rescued from ruin, brought up and well provided for by a kind friend and 
benefactor, that had been in all respects as a father and a husband to her, 

First. Their idolatry was the great provoking sin that they were guilty of. 
It began in the latter end of Solomon’s time, (for from Samuel’s till then I do 
not remember that we read any thing of it,) and from thence continued more 
or less the crying sin of that nation till the captivity. And though it now and 
then met with some check from the refurming kings, yet it was never totally 
suppressed, and for the most part appeared to a high degree impudent and bare- 
faced. ‘They not only worshipped the true God by images, as the ten tribes by 
the calves at Dan and Bethel, but they worshipped false gods, Baal and Moloch, 
and all the senseless rabble of the pagan deities. 

Secondly. This is that which is here all along represented (as often else- 
where) under the similitude of whoredom and acaltor yi 1. Because it is the 
violation of a marriage covenant with God, forsaking him, and embracing the 
bosom of a stranger; it is giving that affection and service to his rivals which 
are due tohim alone. 2. Because it is the corrupting and defiling of the mind, 
and the enslaving of the spiritual part of the man, and subjecting it to the 
power and dominion of sense, as whoredom is. 3. Because it debaucheth 
the conscience, sears and hardens it; and those who by their idolatries dis- 
honour the Divine nature, and change the truth of God into a lie, and his 
glory into shame, God justly punisheth by giving them over to a reprobate 
mind, to dishonour the human nature with vile affections, Jom. i. 23, &e. 
is a besotting, bewitching sin; and when men are given up to it they seldom 
recover themselves out of the snare. 4. Because it is a shameful, scandalous 
sin, for those that have joined themselves to the Lord to join themselves to an 
idol. Now here observe, roe 

Ist. What were the causes of this sin. How came the people of God to be 
drawn away to the service of idols? How came a virgin so well tanght, so 
well educated, to be debauched? Who would have thought it? But, Farst, 
They grew proud; ver. 15, “Thou trustedst to thy beauty,” and didst expect 
that that should make thee an interest, and didst “play the harlot beeause of 
thy renown.” They thought, because they were so complimented and admired 
by their neighbours, that, farther to ingratiate themselves with them, and return 
their compliments, they must join with them in their worship, and conform 
themselves to their usages. Solomon admitted idolatry to gratify his wives 
and their relations. Note, Abundance of young people are ruined by pride, 
and particularly pride in their beauty; vara est concordia forme atque 
pudicitie,—‘ beauty and chastity are seldom associated.’ Secondly. They 
forgot their beginning; ver. 22, “ Thou hast not remembered the aays of thy 
youth;” how poor, and mean and despicable thou wast, and what great things 
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phetic address witl apply. What follows relates to its adoption by 
the Lord and its subsequent exper ences, and the entire chapter can 
be consistently explained on this principle. Much of the language — 
of the chapter is indicative of the simple habits and speech of an age — 
when refined reserve was little studied. oa Stites ae 
xvi, 5, 6, ‘The practice of exposing infants has been common in — 
all ayes among pagans. It was frequent among the Greeks and 
Romuns, and is still usual in China and other countries of the East, 
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God did for thee, and what lasting obligations he laid upon thee thereby. 
Note, [t would be an effectual check to our pride and sensuality to consider 
what we are, and how much we are beholden to the free grace of God. 
Thirdly. They were weak in understanding and in resulution; ver. 30, “ How 
weak is thy heart, seeing thou dost all these things?” Note, iy 

men’s lusts is an evidence of the weakness of their hearts; they have no 
acquaintance with themselves, nor government of themselves. She is weak, 
and yet an imperious, whorish woman, Note, Those that are most foolish are 
ear most imperious, and think themselves fit to manage others, when 
they are far from being able to manage themselves. 

2nd. What were the particulars of it. 

First. They worshipped all the idols that came in their way, all that they 
were ever courted to the worship of; they were at the beck of all their neigh- 
bours; ver. 15, “'Thou pouredst out thy fornications on every one that passed 
by, his it was.” They were ready to close with every temptation of this kind 
though never so absurd. No foreign idol should be imported, no new go 
invented, but they were ready to catch at it, as a common strumpet, that 
prostitutes herself to all comers, and multiplies her whoredoms, ver. 25. Thus 
some common drunkards will be company for every one that puts up the finger 
to them. How weak are the hearts of such! 

Secondly. They adorned their idol temples, and groves, and high places with 
the fine rich clothing that God had given them; ver. 16, 18, “Thou deckedst 
thy high places with divers colours;” with the coats of divers colours, like 
Joseph’s, which God had given them as particular marks of his favour; and 
hast played the harlot,” that is, worshipped idols thereupon. Of this he 
saith, “The like things shall not come, neither shall it be so;” that is, this is a 
thing by no means to be suffered; I will never endure such practices as these, 
without shewing my resentments. 

Thirdly. They made images for worship of the jewels which God had given 
them; ver. 17, “ The jewels of my gold and my silver which I had given thee.” 
Note, It is God that gives us our gold and silver. he products of trade, of 
art and industry, are the gifts of God’s providence to us, as well as the fruits 
of the earth. And what God pha us the use of he still retains a property 
in; It is my silver and my gold, though I have given it thee. It is his still, so as 
that we ought to serve and honour him with it, and are accountable to him for 
the disposal of it. Every penny has God's image upon it as well as Casar’s. 
Would we make our silver and gold, our plate, money, jewels, the matter of 
our pride and contention, our covetousness and prodigality, if we duly con- 
sidered that it is God’s silver, and his gold? ‘The Israelites began betimes 
to turn their jewels into idols, when Aaron made the golden calf of their 
earrings. 

Fourthly. They served their idols with the good things which God gave them 
for their own use, and to serve him with; ver. 18, “ ‘Thou hast set mine oil and 
mine incense before them,” upon their altars, as perfumes to these dunghill 
deities. “My meat, and fine flour, and oil,” and that honey which Canaan 
flowed with, and “ wherewith I fed thee,” thou hast regaled them and their 
hungry priests with; hast made an offering of it to them, for a sweet savour, 
to purify them, and procure acceptance with them. “ And thus it was, saith 
the Lord God;” it is too plain to be denied, too bad to be excused. “ ‘These 
things thou hast done ;” he that knows all things knows it. See how fond they 
were of their idols, that they wouid part with that which was given them for the 
necessary subsistence of themselves and their families to honour them with; 
which may shame our niggardliness and strait-handedness in the service of the 
true and living God. ‘ ‘ 

Fifthly. They had sacrificed their children to their idols. This is insisted 
upon here, and often elsewhere, as one of the worst instances of their idolatry; 
as indeed there was none in which the devil triumphed so much over the 
children of men, both their natural reason and their natural affection, as in 
this: see Jer. vil. 313 xix. 5; xxxii, 35. “Thou hast taken thy sons and thy 
daughters,” and not only made them to pass through the fire, or between two 
fires, in token of their being dedicated to Moloch, but thou hast “sacrificed 
them to be devoured,” ver. 20. Never was there such an instance of the 
degenerating of the paternal authority into the most barbarous tyranny as this 
was. Yet that was not the worst of it: it was an irreparable wrong to God 
himself, who challenged a special property in their children, more than in their 
gold and silver, and their meat; They are “my children,” ver. 21; “the sons 
and daughters which thou hast borne unto me,” ver. 20. He is the Father of 
spirits, and rational souls are in a particular manner his; and, therefore, the 
taking away of life, human life, unjustly, is a mighty affront to the God of life. 
But the children of the Israelites were his by a “farther right; they were the 
children of the covenant, born in God’s house: he had said to Abraham, “I 
will be a God to thee, and to thy seed.” They had the seal of the covenant in 
their flesh from eight days old, they were to bear God’s name, and keep up his 
church; to murder them was in the highest degree inhuman, but to murder 
them in honour of an idol was in the highest degree impious One eannot think 
of it without the utmost indignation, to see the pitiless hands of the parents 
es Reap the guiltless blood of their own children; and, by offering those 
pieces of themselves to the devil for dying sacrifices, openly avowing the offer- 
ing up of themselves to him for living sacrifices. How absurd was this, that the 
children which were born to God should be sacrificed to devils? Note, The 
children of parents that are members of the visible church are to be looked 
upon as born unto God, and his children; as such, and under that character, 
we are to love them, and pray for them, bring them up for him, and, if he calls 
for them, cheerfully part with them to him; for may he not do what he will 
with his own? Upon this instance of their idolatry, which indeed ought not to 
pass without a particular brand, this remark is made; ver. 20, “Is this of thy 
whoredoms a small matter?” which intimates there were those that made a 
small matter of it, and turned it into a jest. Note, There is no sin so heinous, 
80 apparently heinous, which men of profligate consciences will not make a 
mock at. But is whoredom, is spiritual whoredom, a small matter? Is it a 
small matter for men to make their children brutes, and the devil their God? 
It will be a great matter shortly. Patt 

Sixthly. They built temples in honour of their idols, that, others might be 
invited to resort thither, and join with them in the worship of their idols. 
“ After all thy wickedness” of this kind committed in private, (for which, “woe 
woe unto thee,”—that comes in a sad parenthesis, speaking those in a wofu 
condition that are guing on in sin, and giving them warning in time, if they 
would but take it,) thou hast at length arrived to such a pitch of impudence as 
to proclaim it. Thou hast long had a whore’s heart, but now thou art come to 
have a whore’s forehead, and canst not blush; ver. 23—25, “ Thou hast built 
there an eminent place,” ‘a brothel house,’ so the margin reads it, and such 
their idvl temples were. “Thou hast made thee a high place” for one idol or 
other, “in every street, and at every head of the way;” and again, ver, 31. 
They did all they could to seduce and debauch others, and to spread the con- 
tagion by making the temptations to idulatry as strong as —— they. could ; 
aud hereby the ringleaders in idolatry did but make themselves vile. And even 
those that had courted them to it, finding themselves outdone by them, began 
to be surfeited with the abundance and violence of their idolatries; “Thou 
past made thy beauty to be abhorred,” even by those that had admired The 


xvi. 7. The vei bs in this verse should be all in the narrative tense: 
“T caused thee to multiply, thou didst increase and wax great, thou 
didst come to great beauty: thy breasts were formed, and thine 
hair w, but fhou wast naked and uncovered.” The infant which 
had been saved from death grew up to beautiful womanhood, but 
still remained neglected and unprovided for. 

xvi. 9—13. The adoption and espousals, and the multitude of gifts, 
are set forth in order that the sin of apostacy may be the more 
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Jewish nation, by leaving their own God, and doting on the gods of the nations 
round about them, had made themselves mean and despicable in the eyes even 
of their heathen neighbours. Much more was their beauty abhorred by al! that 
were wise and good, and had any concern for the honour of God and religion. 
Note, Those shame themselves that bring a reproach on their profession; and 
josey will that beauty, that excellency, at length be made the object of others’ 
aera which men have made the matter of their own pride? 

3rd. hat were the aggravations of this sin. 

First. They were fond of the idols of those nations which nad been theit 
oppressors and persecutors. As, Ist. The Egyptians. ‘They were a people 
notorious for idolatry, and for the most sottish, senseless idolatries. ‘They had 
of old abused them by their barbarous dealings, and of late by their treacherous 
dealing, were always either cruel or false to them; and yet so infatuated were 
they, that “they committed fornication with the Egyptians their neighbours,” 
not only by joining with them in their idoldtries, but entering into leagues and 
alliances with them; and depending upon them for help in their straits, which 
was an adulterous departure from God, 2nd. The Assyrians. They had also 
been vexatious to Israel, and yet “thou hast played the whore with them,” 
ver, 28. Though they lived at a greater distance, yet thou hast entertained 


| 
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their idols, and their superstitious usages, and so “hast multiplied thy fornica- 
tions unto Chaldea;” hast borrowed images of gods, patterns of altars, rites of 
sacrificing, and one foolery or another of that kind, from that remote country, 
that enemy’s country; and hast imported them into the land of Canaan, en- 
franchised and established them there. Thus Mr. George Herbert long since 
foretold, or feared at least. 

That Seine shall swallow ‘Tiber, and the Thames 

By letting in them both pollute her streams. 


Secondly. They had been under the rebukes of Providence for their sins, 
and yet they persisted in them; ver. 27, “IL have stretched out my hand over 
thee,” to threaten and frighten thee; so Ged did before he laid his hand upon 
them to ruin and destroy them. And that is his usual method, to try to bring 
men to repentance, first by lesser judgments ; he did so here. Before he brought 
such a famine upon them as broke the staff of bread, he diminished their ordi- 
nary food; cut them short, before he cut them off. When the overplus is 
abused, it is just with God to diminish that which is for necessity. Before 
he delivered them to the Chaldeans to he destroyed he delivered them to the 
daughters of the Philistines to be ridiculed for their idolatries; for they hated 
them, and, though they were idolaters themselves, yet were ashamed of the 
lewd way of the Israelites, who were grown more profane in their idolatries 
than any of their neighbours, who changed their God, whereas other nations 
did not change theirs, Jer. ii. 10, 11; for this they were justly chastised by the 
Philistines. Or it may refer to the inroads which the Philistines made upon the 
south of Judah in the reign of Ahaz, by which it was weakened and impo- 
verished, and which was the beginning of sorrows to them, 2 Chr. xxviii. 183 
but they did not take warning by these judgments, and therefore were justly 
abandoned to ruin at last. Note, In the account which impenitent sinners shall 
be called to, they will be told not only of the mercies for which they have been 
ungrateful, but of the afflictions under which they have been incorrigible, 


m. iV. 11. 

Thirdly. They were insatiable in their spiritual whoredom; Thou “couldest 
not be satisfied,” ver. 28, and again ver. 29. When they had multiplied their 
idols and superstitious usages beyond measure, yet still they were inquiring 
after new gods, and new fashions in worship, ‘They that in sincerity join them- 
selves to the true God find enough in him for their satisfaction; and, though 
they still desire more of God, yet they never desire more than God. But they 
that forsake this living fountain for broken cisterns will find themselves soon 
surfeited, but never satisfied; have soon enough of the gods they have, and are 
still inquiring after more. 

‘ourthly. TYhey were at a great expence upon their idolatry, and laid out 
a great deal of wealth in purchasing patterns of images and altars, and hiring 
priests to attend upon them from other countries. Huarlots generally had their 
ires, but this impudent adulteress, instead of being hired to serve idols, 
hired idols to protect her, and accept her homage. ‘This is much insisted on, 
ver. 31—34. In this respect, “The contrary is in thee from other women in 
thy whoredoms;” others are courted, but thou makest court to those that do 
not follow thee; art fond of making leagues and alliances with those heathen 
nations that despise thee. Others have gifts given them, but thou givest thy 
sifts, that is, the gifts which God has graciously given thee, to thine idols; 
Rarell like a wife that commits adultery, not for gain, as harlots do, but purely 
for the sin’s sake. Note, Spiritual lusts, those of the mind, such as theirs after 
idols were, are oftentimes as strong and impetuous as any carnal lusts are. And 
it is a great aggravation of sin when men are their own tempters, and, instead 
of proposing to themselves any worldly advantage by it, are at great expence 
Bpon ay Such are transgressors without cause, Ps. xxv. 3; wicked transgressors 
indeed, 

And now is not Jerusalem in all this made to know her abominations ? for 
what greater abominations could she be guilty of than these? Here we may 
see with wonder and horror what the corrupt nature of men is when God leaves 
them to themselves; yea, though they have the arn ters advantages to be better, 
and do better. And the way of sin is downhill. Nitimur in vetitum,—t We 
incline to what is forbidden.’ 
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Wherefore, O harlot, hear the word of the Lorp: 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Because thy filthiness was poured out, 

And thy nakedness discovered through thy whoredoms 
with thy lovers, 

And with all the idols of thy abominations, 

And by the blood of thy children, which thou didst give 
unto them; 

Behold, therefore [I will gather all thy lovers, 

With whom thou hast taken pleasure, 

And all them that thou hast loved, 

With all ¢hem that thou hast hated ; 

I will even gather them round about against thee, 

And will discover thy nakedness unto them, 

That they may see all thy nakedness 

88 And I will judge thee, 


apparent. Among the articles mentioned one or two only require 
explanation. What our translators call “ badgers’ skin’’ was pro- 
bably the skin of one of the marine mammals, dugongs or seals, 
found in the Red Sea. The “crown” may either have been a bridal 
or a royal diadem. Of course the meaning of the whole is, that 
God bestowed upon Jerusalem a multitude of honours and beneiits. 
xvi. 15. In this and following ver-es the idolatroug practices of 
Jerusalem are represented under the very usual figure of licentiouse 
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As women that break wedlock and shed blood are judged ; 
And I will give thee blood in fury and jealousy, 
89 And I will also give thee into their hand, 
And they shall throw down thine eminent place, 
And shall break down thy high places : 
They shall strip thee also of thy clothes, and shall take 
thy fair jewels, 
And leave thee naked and bare. 
40 They shall also bring up a company against thee, 
And they shall stone thee with stones, 
And thrust thee through with their swords. 

41 And they shall burn thine houses with fire, [women: 
And execute judgments upon thee in the sight of many 
And I will cause thee to cease from playing the harlot, 
And thou also shalt give no hire any more. 

42 So will I make my fury toward thee to rest, 

And my jealousy shall depart from thee, 
And I will be quiet, and will be no more angry. 

43 Because thou hast not remembered the days of thy youth, 
But hast fretted me in all these things ; [thine head, 
Behold, therefore I also will recompense thy way upon 
Saith the Lord Gop: [abominations. 
And thou shalt not commit this lewdness above all thine 


Adultery was by the law of Moses made a capital crime. This notorious 
adulteress, the criminal at the bar, being in the foregoing verses found guilty, 
here hath sentence passed upon her. It is ushered in with solemnity, ver. 35, 
the prophet, as the Judge, in God's name calls to her, “ O harlot, hear the word 
of the Lord!” Our Saviour preached to harlots, for their conversion, to bring 
them into the kingdom of God, not as the prophet here, to expel them out of it. 
Note, An apostate church is a harlot; Jerusalem is so if she bécome idolatrous. 
“ How is the faithful city become a harlot!” Rome is so represented in the 
Revelation, then when it is marked for ruin, as Jerusalem here; ev. xvii. 1, 
“Come, and I will shew thee the judgments of the great whore.” And those 
who will not hear the commanding word of the Lord, and obey it, shall.be made 
to hear the condemning word of the Lord, and shall tremble at it. Let us attend 
while judgment is given. 

First. The crime is repeated, and the articles of the charge summed up, 
ver. 36, and, as is usual, aggravated, ver. 43; for when God speaks in wrath he 
will be justified, and clear when he judgeth, clear when he is judged; and 
sinners when they are condemned Biel have their sins so set in order before 
them that their mouth shall be stopped, and they shall not have a word to 
object against the equity of the sentence. ‘The crimes which this harlot stands 
convicted of, and is now to be condemned for, are, 1. The violation of the two 
first commandments of the first table by idolatry, which is here called her 
whoredoms with her lovers; so she called them, os. ii. 12, because she loved 
them as if they had been indeed her benefactors; that is, with “all the idols 
of her abominations,” the abominable idols which she served and worshipped. 
‘This was the sin which provoked God to jealousy. 2. The violation of the two 
first commandments of the second table, by the murder of their own innocent 
infants; ‘‘ The blood of thy children which thou didst give unto them.” It is 
not strange if those that have cast off God, and his fear, break through the 
strongest and most sacred bonds of natural affection. 

The sins are aggravated from the consideration, Ist. Of the dishonour they 
had thereby done to themselves. Hereby “thy filthiness was poured out,” that 
is, the uncleanness that was in thy heart was hereby discovered and brought 
to light, and thy nakedness was exposed to view, and thou thereby exposed 
to contempt. God is displeased with, his professing people for shaming them- 
selves by their sins. 2nd. Their base ingratitude is another aggravation of their 
sins; “Thou hast not remembered the days of thy youth,” and the kindness 
that was done thee then, when otherwise thou hadst perished, ver. 43. And, 
3rd. The vexation which their sins gave to God, whom they ought to have 
pleased ; “ Thou hast fretted me in all these things,” not only angered me, but 
grieved me. It isa strange expression, and one would think enough to melt 
a heart of stone, that the great God, who cannot admit any uneasiness, is 
emeate’s to speak of the sins and follies of his professing people as fretting to 
sim; “ Forty years long was I grieved with this generation.” 

Secondly. The sentence is passed. In general, “IT will judge thee as women 
that break wedlock, and shed blood, are judged,” ver. 383 an those two crimes 
were punished with death, with an ignominious death. ‘Thou hast shed blood, 
and therefore I will give thee blood; thou hast broken wedlock, and therefore 
{ will give it thee not only in justice, but in jealousy,—not only as a righteous 
judge, but as an injured and incensed husband, who “ will not spare in the da 
of vengeance,” Pr. vi. 34, 35. He will “recompense their way upon their head,” 
ver. 43. In all the judgments God executeth upon sinners we must see “their 
own way recompensed upon their own head.” ‘They are dealt with not only 
as they deserved, but as they procured; it is the end which their sin as a way 
had a direct tendency to. More particularly, 

1. This criminal must be (as is usually done with criminals) exposed to public 
shame, ver. 37. Malefactors are not executed privately, but are made a spec- 
tacle to the world. Care is here taken to bring spectators together. “f All them 
that thou hast loved, with whom thou hast taken pleasure,” they shall come 
to be witnesses of the execution, that they may take warning, and prevent 
their own like ruin; and those also whom thou hast hated, who will insult 
over thee, and triumph in thy fall. Both ways the calamities of Jerusalem will 
be aggravated, that they will be the grief of her friends, and the joy of her 
foes. ‘These shall not only be gathered around her, but gathered against her; 
even those with whom she took unlawful pleasure, with whom she contracted 
unlawful leagues, the Egyptians and Assyrians, shall now contribute to her 
ruin. As, “when a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him,” so, when a man’s ways displease the Lord, he maketh 
even his friends to be at war with him; and justly makes these a scourge 
and a plague to sinners, and instruments of their destruction, who were their 
tempters, and with whom they were partakers in wickedness. ‘Those whom 


ness and conjugal unfaithfulness. The first part of verse 16 1eems 
to refer to the pagan custom of adorning high places, 4.e., altars or 
shrines, with pieces of cloth and the like. The gifts of God were 
alienated from their proper use, and devoted to wicked objects. 

xvi. 20, 21. The custom of offering human sacrifices was widely 
prevalent, and often adopted by the rebellious Israelites. 

xvi. 26—29. It is probable that Israel did not adopt the idolatries 
of all the nations mentioned in these verses, and that we must regard 
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| they have suffered to strip them of their virtue shall see them stripped, and 
| perhaps help to strip them, of all their other ornaments; to see the nakedness 
of the land will they come. It is added to the same purpose, ver. 41, “I will 
| execute judgments upon thee in the sight of many women;” thou shalt be made 
an example of, in terrorem, ‘that others may see and fear,’ and do no more pre- 
sumptuously. g 

2. The criminal is condemned to die, for her sins are such as death is the 
wages of ; ver. 40, “hey shall bring up a company,” that is, a company shall 
be brought up against thee, and “they shall stone thee with stones, and thrust 
thee through with their swords ;” so great a death, so many deaths in one, is 
this adulteress adjudged to. When the walls of Jerusalem were battered down 
with stones shot against them, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem were put to the 
sword, then this sentence was executed in the letter of it. 

3. The estate of the criminal is confiscated, and all that belonged to her 
destroyed with her; ver. 39, “ They shall throw down thine eminent place ;” 
and, ver. 41, they “shall burn thine houses,” as the habitations of ill women 
are destroyed in detestation of their lewdness. ‘Their high places, erected 
in honour of their idols, by which they thought to ingratiate themselves with 
their neighbours, shall be an offence to them; and even they shall break them 

own. It was long the complaint, even in some of the best reigns of the kings 
of Judah, that the high places were not taken away; but now the army of the 
Chaldeans, when they lay all waste, shall break them down. If iniquity be not 
taken away by the justice of the nation, it shall be taken away by the judgments 
of God upon the nation. ' 

4. Thus both the sin and the sinner shall be abolished together, and an end 
pe to both. “Thou shalt cease from playing the harlot ;” that is, there shall 

e no remainders of idolatry in the land, because the inhabitants shall be wholly 
extirpated; and they shall give no more hire because they have no more to 
give. Some that will not leave their sins live till their sins leave them. When 
all that with which they honoured their idols is taken from them, they shall 
“not give hire any more,” ver. 41. Then “thou shalt not commit this lewdness ” 
of sacrificing thy children, which was ‘a crime provoking “above all thine 
abominations ;” for thy children shall all be cut off by the sword, or carried 
into captivity, so that thou shalt have none to sacrifice, ver. 43. Or it may be 
meant of the reformation of those of them that escape and survive the punish- 
ment; they shall take warning, and shall do no more presumptuously, The 
captivity in Babylon made the people of Israel to cease for ever from playing 
the harlot; it effectually cured them of their inclination to idolatry. And then 
all shall be well when this is the fruit, even the taking away of sin. ‘Then, 
ver. 42, “‘ My jealousy shall depart, 1 will be quiet, and no more angry.” When 
we begin to be at war with sin, God will be at peace with us; for he continues 
the affliction no longer than till it has done its work. When sin departs, God's 
jealousy will soon depart; for he is never jealous but when we give him just 
cause to be so. 
God will make a full end, and the fire of his anger shall burn as long as there 
is any fuel for it. “ His iory shall rest upon them,” and not remove: compare 
this with that doom of unbelievers, Jno. 1ii. 36, “ The wrath of God abideth on 
them.” They shall drink the dregs of the cup, and then God will be no more 
angry, for he is eased of his adversaries, Jsa. i. 24; is satisfied in the abandon- 
ing of them, and therefore will be no more angry, because there are no more 
for his anger to fasten upon. They had fretted him when judgment and merey 
were contesting ; but now he is quiet, as he will be in the eternal damnation 
of sinners, wherein he will be glorified, and therefore he will be satistied. 


44 Behold, every one that useth proverbs shall use éhis 
proverb against thee, 
Saying, As zs the mother, so 7s her daughter. 
45 Thou art thy mother’s daughter, 
That lotheth her husband and her children ; 
And thou art the sister of thy sisters, 
Which lothed their husbands and their children : 
Your mother was an Hittite, and your father an Amorite. 
46 And thine elder sister 7s Samaria, 
She and her daughters that dwell at thy left hand : 
And thy younger sister, that dwelleth at thy right hand, 
Is Sodom and her daughters. 
47 Yet hast thou not walked after their ways, 
Nor done after their abominations : 
But, as if that were a very little thing, 
Thou wast corrupted more than they in all thy ways. 
As | live, saith the Lord Gop, 
Sodom thy sister hath not done, she nor her daughters, 
As thou hast done, thou and thy daughters. 
49 Behold, this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, 
Pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness was 
And in her daughters, [in her 
Neither did she strengthen the hand of the poor and 
needy. [fore me : 
50 And they were haughty, and committed abomination be- 
Therefore IT took them away as I saw good. 
51 Neither hath Samaria committed half of thy sins; 
But thou hast multiplied thine abominations more than 
they, 
And hast justified thy sisters in all thine abominations 
which thou hast done. 
52 'Thou also, which hast judged thy sisters, bear thine own 
shame for thy sins 
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the references as pointing in part to the alliances which were entered 
into with them from time to time. As for the Egyptians, whose 
abominable worship requires no comment, it is well known that 
great reliance was placed upon them when the armies of Nebuchad- 
nezzar menaced Jerusalem. “The daughters of the Philistines” 


Yet some understand this as a threatening of utter ruin, that” 


may be the Philistines, who were sometimes allowed to vex Israel, ~ 


Some of the allusions are necessarily obscure, because we have 
not all the details of the history. ‘The Hebrew of verse 29 is 
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That thou hast committed more abominable than they : 
They are more righteous than thou: 

Yea, be thou confounded also, and bear thy shame, 

Tn that thou hast justified thy sisters. 


53 When I shall bring again their captivity, 
The captivity of Sodom and her daughters, 
And the captivity of Samaria and her daughters, 
Then will I bring again the captivity of thy captives in 
the midst of them: 
54 That thou mayest bear thine own shame, 
And mayest be confounded in all that thou hast done, 
In that thou art a comfort unto them 
55 When thy sisters, Sodom and her daughters, shall return 
to their former estate, 
And Samaria and her daughters shall return to their 
former estate, [estate. 
Then thou and thy daughters shall return to your former 
56 For thy sister Sodom was not mentioned by thy mouth 
In the day of thy pride, 
57 Before thy wickedness was discovered, 
As at the time of ¢hy reproach of the daughters of Syria, 
And all that are round about her, the daughters of the 
Which despise thee round about. [ Philistines, 
58 Thou hast borne thy lewdness 
And thine abominations, saith the Lorp 
59 For thus saith the Lord Gop; 


TI will even deal with thee as thou hast done, 
Which hast despised the oath in breaking the covenant. 


The prophet here farther shews Jerusalem her abominations, by comparing 
her with thoes places that had gone before her, and shewing that she was worse 
than any of them, and therefore should, like them, be utterly and irreparably 
ruined. Weare all apt to judge of ourselves by comparison, and to imagine 


that we are sufficiently good, if we are but as good as such and such that were | 
thought passable; or that we are not dangerously bad, if we be not worse than | 
4 Now God, by the | 


such and such, who, though bad, were not of the worst. 
prophet, shews Jerusalem 

First. That she was as 
Canaanites that were the possessors of this land before her. , 
proverbs, as r oeg sk le do, shall apply that proverb to Jerusalem, “ As is the 
mother, so is her daughter,” ver. 44. She is even mother’s own child; the Jews 
are as like the Canaanites in temper and inclinations as if they had been 
their own children. ‘The character of the mother was, that she “loathed her 
husband and her children.” She had all the marks of an adulteress, and that 
is the character of the daughter; she forsakes the guide of her youth, and is 
barbarous to the children of her own bowels. When God brought Israel into 
Canaan he particularly warned them not to do according to the abominations 
of the men of that land, who went before them, for which it had spewed them 
out, Lev. xviii. 27,28; the monuments of whose idolatry, with the remains of the 
idvlaters themselves, would be a continual temptation to them, 
learned their way, and trod in their steps, and were as well affected to the 


bad as her mother ; that is, as the pecared devoted 
ey, 


idols of Canaan as ever they were, Ps. cvi. 38; and thus in respect of imitation | 
it might truly be said, that their mother was a Hittite, and their father an | 


ver. 45, for they resembled them more than Abraham and Sarah. 
Secondly. That she was worse than her sisters, Sodom and Samaria, that 
were adulteresses too, that “loathed their husbands and their children,” that 
were weary of the gods of their fathers, and were for introducing new gods, 
a la mode,—‘ quite in style,’ that came newly up, and new fashions in religion, 
and were given to change. On this comparison between Jerusalem and her 
sisters the prophet here enlargeth, that he might either shame them into repent- 
ance or justify God in their ruin. Observe, 

1. Who Jerusalem’s sisters were; ver. 45, Samaria and Sodom. Samaria is 
called the elder, or, rather, the greater sister, because it was a much larger city 
and kingdom, richer and more. considerable, and more nearly allied to Israel ; 
if Jerusalem look northward, this is partly on her left hand. This city of 


Amorite, 
d 


Samaria, and the towns and villages that were as daughters to that mother | 


city, these had been lately destroyed for their spiritual whoredom, Sodom, and 
the adjacent towns and villages that were her daughters, dwelt at Jerusalem’s 
right hand, and was her lesser sister, less than Jerusalem, less than Samaria ; 
and these were of old destroyed for their corporal whoredom, Jude 7. 


2. Wherein Jerusalem’s sins resembled her sister's, particularly Sodom’s; 


ver. 49, ‘This was the iniquity of Sodom,” (it is imphed, And this is thine | 


iniquity too,) “ pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness.” ‘heir going 
after strange flesh, which was Sodom'’s most flagrant, wickedness, is not men- 
tioned, because notoriously known; but those sins which did not look so black 
but opened the door and led the way to these more enormous crimes, an. 

began to fill that measure of her sins which was filled up at length by their 
unnatural filthiness. Now these initiating sins were, 1st. Pride; in which the 
heart lifts up itself above and against both God and man. Pride was the first 
sin that turned angels into devils, and the garden of the Lord into a hell upon 
earth. It was the pride of the Sodomites that they despised righteous Lot, 
and would not bear to be reproved by him; and this ripened them for ruin. 
2nd. Gluttony; here called fulness of bread. It was God's ee mercy that 
they had plenty, but their great sin that they abused it, glutted themselves with 
it, ate to excess and drank to excess, and made that the gratification of their 
lusts which was given them to be the support of their lives. 3rd. Idleness; 
abundance of idleness, a dread of labour, and a love of ease. Their country 
was fruitful, and the abundance they had they came easily by, which was a 
temptation to them to indulge vhemselves in sloth, which disposed therm to all 
that abominable filthiness which kindled their flames. Note, Idleness is an 


that use | 


But they | 
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inlet to much sin. The men of Sodom that were idle were wicked, and sinners 
before the Lord, Gen. xiii. 13. The standing waters gather filth, and the sitting 
bird is the fowler’s mark. When “ David rose from off his bed at evening,” he 
saw Bathsheba. Queritur Aogistheus quare sit factus adulter ? In promptu causa 
est, desidiosus erat,—‘ What made ALgistheus an adulterer? Indolence.’ 4th. 
Oppression ; Neither did she “strengthen the hands of the poor and needy.” 
Probably it is implied that she weakened their hands, and broke their arms 3 
however, it was bad enough, that when she had so much wealth, and conse- 
quently power, and interest, and leisure, she did nuthing for the relief of the 
poor; in providing for whose wants those that themselves are tull of bread 
may employ their time well,—they need not be so abundantly idle, as too often 
they are. These were the sins of the Sodomites, and these were Jerusalem’s 
sins; their pride, the cause of their sins, is mentioned again ver. 50; they were 
haughty, with the horrid effects of their sins, their abominations swittth they 
committed before God. Men arrive gradually to the height of impiety and 
wickedness; Nemo repente fit turpissimus,— No man reaches the height of vice 
at once.’ But where pride has gotten the ascendant in a man he is in the high 
road to all abominations. 

3. How much the sins of Jerusalem exceeded those of Sodom and Samaria ; 
were more heinous in the sight of God, either in themselves or by reason of 
several aggravations. “Thou hast not only walked after their ways,” and trod 
in their steps, but hast quite outdone them in wickedness, ver. 47. Thou 
thoughtest it as a very little thing to do as tkey did, didst laugh at them as 
sneaking sinners and silly ones; thou wouldst be more cunning, more daring in 
wickedness; wouldst triumph more boldly ov rx thy convictions, and bid more 
open defiance to God and religion: if a man eit break, let him break for 
something. Thus “thou wast corrupted more than they in all thy ways.” Jeru- 
salem was more polite, and theretore sinned with more wit, more art and 
ingenuity, than Sodom and Samaria could. Jerusalem had more wealth and 
power, and its government was more absolute and arbitrary, and therefore had 
the more opportunity of oppressing the poor, and shedding malignant influences 
around her, than Sodom and Samaria had. Jerusalem had the temple and the 
ark, and the priesthood, and kings of the house of David; and therefore the 
wickedness of that holy city, that was so dignified, so near, so dear to God, was 
more provoking to him than the wickedness of Sodom and Samaria, that had 
not Jerusalem’s privileges and means of grace. ‘‘Sodom has not done as thou 
hast done,” ver. 48. ‘This agrees with what Christ saith, Mat. xi. 24, “It shall 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee.” 
The kingdom of the ten tribes had been very wicked, and yet “Samaria has 
not committed half of thy sins,” ver. 51; has not worshipped half so many idols, 
nor slain half so many prophets. It was bad enough that they of Jerusalem 
were guilty of Sodom’s sins, sodomy itself not excepted, | Kin. xiv. 24; 
2 Kin. xxiii. 7. And though the Dead sea, the standing monument of Sodom’s 
sin and ruin, bordered upon their country, (Num. xxxiy. 12,) and that sulphureous 
lake was always under their nose, God having taken away Sodom and her 
daughters in such way and manner as he saw good, as he saith here, ver. 50, so 
as one thing should effectually make their “overthrow an ensample to those 
that after should live ungodly,” (2 Pet. ii. 6,) yet they did not take warning, but 
“multiplied their abominations more than they.” And, 

Ist. By this they justified Sodom and Samaria, ver. 51. They pretended, in 
their haughtiness and superciliousness, to judge them, and in the days of old, 
when they retained their integrity, they did judge them, ver. 52. But now they 
justify them comparatively ; Sodom and Samaria are more righteous than thou, 
that is, less wicked. It will look like some extenuation of their sins, that, as 
bad as they were, Jerusalem was worse, though it was God's own city; not 
that it will serve as a plea to justify Sodom, but to condemn Jerusalem, against 
which Sodom and Samaria will rise up in judgment. 

2nd. For this they ought themselves to be greatly ashamed. Thou who hast 
judged thy sisters, and cried out shame on them, now “ bear thine own shame, 
for thy sins which thou hast committed,” which, though of the same kind with 
theirs, yet being committed by thee are more abominable than theirs, ver. 52. 
This may be taken either as foretelling their ruin, “Thou shalt bear thy shame,” 
or as inviting them to repentance, “ Be thou confounded, and bear thy shame ;” 
take the shame to thyself that is due to thee; and then it may be hoped sinners 
will forsake their sins, when they begin to be heartily ashamed of them. And 
therefore they shall go into captivity, and there they shall lie, that they may 
be ‘ confounded in all that they have done;’ because they had been a comfort 
and encouragement to Sodom and Samaria, ver. 54. Note, There is nothing in 
sin which we have more reason to be ashamed of than this, that by our sin we 
have encouraged others in sin, and comforted them in that for which they 
must be grieved, or they are undone. Another reason why they must now be 
ashamed is, because in the day of their prosperity they had looked with so 
much disdain upon their neighbours; “ Thy sister Sodom was not mentioned 
by thee in the day of thy pride,” ver. 56; they thought Sodom not worthy to be 
named the same day with Jerusalem, little dreaming that Jerusalem would at 
length lie under a worse and more scandalous character than Sodom herself. 
Those that are high may perhaps come to stand upon a level with those they 
contemn. Or, “Sodom was not mentioned,” that is, the warning designed to be 
given to thee by Sodom’s ruin was not regarded. If the Jews had but talked 
more frequently and seriously to one another and to their children concerning 
“the wrath of God revealed from heaven against Sodom’s ungodliness and 
unrighteousness,” it might have kept them in awe, and prevented their tread- 
ing in their steps. But they kept the thought of it at a distance, would not 
bear the mention of it, and, as the ancients say, put Isaiah to death for putting 
them in mind of it, when he called them “rulers of Sodom and people of Go- 
morrah,” Jsa. i. 10. Note, ‘hose are but preparing judgments for themselves 
that will not take notice of God’s judgments upon others. 

4. What desolations God had brought and was bringing upon Jerusalem for 
these wickednesses, wherein they had exceeded Sodom and Samaria. Ist. She 
hath already long ago been disgraced, and fallen into contempt among ler 
neighbours; ver. 57, “ Before her wickedness was discovered,” before she came 
to Fe so grossly and openly flagitious, yet she bore the just punishment of her 
secret and more concealed lewdness, when she fell under “the reproach of the 
daughters of Syria; of the Philistines,” who were said to despise her, and be 
ashamed of her,” ver. 27; and of “all that were round about her;” which seems 
to refer to the descent made upon Judah by the Syrians in the days of Ahaz, 
and soon after another by the Philistines, 2 Chr. xxviii. 5,18. Note, Those that 
disgrace themselves by yielding to their lusts will justly be brought into dis- 

race by being made to yield to their enemies. And it is observable that, before 

30d brought potent enemies upon them for their destruction, he brought 
enemies upon & og that were less formidable, for their reproach; and if lesser 
judgments would do the work God would not send greater. In this thou hast 

orne thy lewdness, ver. 58. ‘Those that will not cast, off their sins by repent- 
ance and reformation shall be made to bear their sins to their confusion. 2nd. 
She is now in captivity, or hastening into captivity, and therein is reckoned 
with, not only for her lewdness, ver 58, but for her perfidiousness and covenant- 
breaking, ver. 59, “ L will deal with thee as thou hast done ;” that is, | will for- 
suke thee us tiou hast forsaken me, and cast thee off as thou hast cast me oft; 
for thou hast “ despised the oath, in breaking the covenant.” whieh seems to be 


variously rendered in part. For “in the land of Canaan unto 
Chaldea,” Dr. Fairbairn has, “toward the land of Canaan, as far 
as Chaldea;” Dr. Benisch has, “with the land of Canaan unto 
Chaldea.’”’ First supposes the land of Canaan here to mean 
“a territory north of the Persian Gulf, where there was a strong 
Pheenician settlement.” If this can be established, all difficulty 
will disappear, and we may translate the words, ‘unto the land of 
Canaan in Chaldea,” or in the direction of Chaldea, It is possible, 


however, that the sense is, “ thou hast multiplied thy harlotries in 
the land of Canaan even unto Chaldea;” i.e., “from Canaan in the 
west to Chaldea in the east thou hast practised thy shameful arts.” 
On the whole we prefer this view. 

xvi. 43. The last clause, “and thou shalt not commit this lewd- 
ness above all thine abominations,” is otherwise translated by some. 
Thus Dr. Benisch, “ yet thou hast not carried out thine evil imagina- 
tion with all thine abominations;” Sebustian Munster, “that thou 
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meant of the covenant God made with their fathers at mount Sinai, whereby he 
took them and theirs to be a peculiar people to himself. They flatter them- 
selves with a conceit that because God had hitherto continued his favour to 
tnem, notwithstanding their provocations, he would do so still. No, saith God, 
you have broken covenant with me, have despised both the promises of the 
covenant and the obligations of it, and therefore I will deal with thee as thou 
hast done. Note, Those that will not adhere to God as their God have no 
reason to expect that he should continue to own them as his people. 3rd. The 
captivity of the wicked Jews, and their ruin, shall be as irrecoverable as that of 
Sodom and Samaria. In this sense, as a threatening, most interpreters take 
ver. 53, 55, “ When I shall bring again the captivity of Sodom and Samaria, an 
when they shall return to their former estate, then I will bring again the cap- 
tivity of thy captives in the midst of them,” and as it were for their sakes, and 
under their shadow and protection, because they are “more righteous than 
thou, and then thou shalt return to thy former estate.” But Sodom and 
Samaria were never brought back, nor ever returned to their former estate 
and therefore let not Jerusalem expect it; that is, those who now remaine 
there, whom God would “ deliver to be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth for their hurt,” Jer. xxiv. 9,10. Sooner shall the Sodomites arise out of 
the Salt sea, and the Samaritans return out of the land of Assyria, than they 
enjoy their peace and prosperity again; for, to their shame be it spoken, it is a 
somfort to those of the ten tribes who were dispersed and in captivity to see 
those of the two tribes who had been as bad or worse than they in like manner 
dispersed and in captivity. And therefore they shall live and die, shall stand 
and fall together; the bad ones of both shall perish together, the good ones of 
both shall return together. Note, Those who do as the worst of sinners do 
must expect to fare as they fare: “ Let mine enemy be as the wicked.” 


60 Nevertheless I will remember my covenant with thee 
In the days of thy youth, 
And I will establish unto thee an everlasting covenant. 
6! ‘Then thou shalt remember thy ways, and be ashamed, 
When thou shalt receive thy sisters, thine elder and thy 
younger : 
And I will give them unto thee for daughters, 
But not by thy covenant. 
62 And I will establish my covenant with thee ; 
And thou shalt know that I am the Lorn : 
63 That thou mayest remember, and be confounded, 
And never open thy mouth any more because of thy 
shame, tdone, 
When I am pacified toward thee for all that thou hast 
Saith the Lord Gop. 


Here in the close of the chapter, after a most shameful conviction of sin, and 
a most dreadful denunciation of judgments, merey is remembered mercy is 
reserved for those that shall come after ; as was ian God sware in his wrath 
concerning those who came out of Egypt that they should not enter into 
Canaan, “ Yet,” saith God, “ your little ones shall;” sohere. And some think that 
what is said of the return of Sodom and Samaria, ver. 53, 55, and of Jerusalem 
with them, is a promise; and it may be understood so, if by Sodom we under- 
stand, as Grotius and some of the Jewish writers do, the Moabites and Am- 
monites, the posterity of Lot, who once dwelt in Sodom; their captivity was 
returned, Jer. xlviil. 47, xlix. 6, as was that of many of the ten tribes, and 
Judah's with them. But these closing verses are without doubt a precious 
promise, which was in part fulfilled at the return of the penitent and reformed 
Jews out of Babylon, but was to have its full accomplishment in gospel times, 
and in “that repentance and remission of sins” which should then “be 
preached” with success “to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Now ob- 
serve here, 

First. From whence this mercy should take rise. From God himself, and his 
remembering his covenant with them, ver. 60. Nevertheless, thuugh they have 
been so provoking, and God hast been so provoked, to that degree that one 
would think they could never be reconciled again, yet “TY will remember my 
covenant with thee,” that covenant which I made with thee “in the days of thy 
Bate >and will revive it again. ‘Though thou hast broken the covenant, ver. 59, 

will remember it, and it shall flourish again, See how much it is our comfort 
und advantage that God is pleased to deal with us in a covenant way, for thus 
the mercies of it come to be sure mercies and everlasting, Jsa. lv. 3; and while 
this root stands fi) m in the ground there is hope of the tree, though it be cut 
down, that throug the scent of water it will bud again. We do not find that 
they put him in mind of the covenant, but ex mero motu,—‘from his own mere 
good pleasure,’ he remembers it as he had promised, Lev. xxvi. 42, “Then will 

remember my covenant, and will remember the land.” He that bids us to be 
ever mindful of the covenant no doubt will himself be ever mindful of it, 
“the word which he commanded ;” and what he commands stands fast for ever, 
“to a thousand generations.” 

Secondly. How they should be prepared and qualified for this mercy; 
ver. 61, “'Thou shalt remember thy ways,” thine evil ways; God will put 
thee in mind of them, will set them in order before thee, that thou mayest 
be ashamed of them. Note, God’s good work in us commenceth and keepeth 
pace with his good-will towards us. When he remembers his covenant fur 
us, that he may not remember our sins against us, he puts us upon remember- 
ing our sins against ourselves; and if we will but be brought to remember 
our ways, how crooked and perverse they have been, and how we have walked 
contrary to God in them, we cannot but be ashamed; and when we are so 
we are best prepared to receive the honour and comfort of a sealed pardon 
and a settled peace. 

Thirdly. What the mercy is that God has in reserve for them. 1. He will 
take them into covenant with himself; ver. 60, “I will establish unto thee an 
everlasting covenant; and again, ver. 62, “I will establish,” re-establish, and 
establish more firmly than ever, “my covenant with thee.” Note, It is an un- 
speakable comfort to all true penitents, that the covenant of grace is so well 
ordered in all things, that every transgression in the eovenant doth not throw 
us out of covenant, for that is inviolable. 2. He will bring the Gentiles into 
church communion with them, ver. 61, “Thou shalt receive thy sisters,” the 
Gentile nations that are round about thee, “thine elder and thy younger SJ 
greater than thou art and lesser, ancient nations and modern; and “1 will 
give them unto thee for daughters,” that is, they shall be founded, nursed. 
taught, and educated by that Gospel, that “word of the Lord which shall go 
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forth from Zion and from Jerusalem;” so that all the neighbours shall call 
Jerusalem mother, while the church continues there, and shall acknowledge 
“the Jerusalem which is from above, and which is free, to be the mother of us 
all,” Gal. iv. 26. They shall be thy daughters, “ but not by thy covenant,” that is, 
not by the covenant of peculiarity; not as being proselytes to the Jewish reli- 
gion, and subjects to the yoke of the ceremonial law, but as being converts 
with thee to the Christian religion. Or, “‘not by thy covenant,” that is, not 
upon such terms as thou shalt think fit to impose upon them as conquered 
nations, as captives and homagers, to whom thou mayest give law at pleasure, 
such a dominion as that the carnal Jews hope to have over the nations; no, 
they shall be the daughters by my covenant, the covenant of grace made with 
thee and them in concert, as an indenture tripartite. I will be a Father, 
a common Father, both to Jews and Gentiles, and so they shall become sisters 
to one another. And when thou shalt receive them thou shalt be ashamed of 
thine own evil ways wherein thou wast conformed to them. Thou shalt blush 
to look a Gentile in the face, remembering how much worse than the Gentiles 
thou wast in the day of thine apostacy. 

Fourthly. What the fruit and effect of this will be. 

1. God will hereby be glorified; ver. 62, “ Thou shalt know that lam the 
Lord.” It shall hereby be known that the God of Israel is Jehovah, a God of 
porer, and faithful to his covenant. And thou shalt know it who hast hitherto 

ived as if thou didst not know or believe it. It had often been said in wrath, 

“Ye shall know that lam the Lord,” shall know it to your cost; here it is 
said in mercy, Ye shall know it to your comfort. And it is one of the most 
precious promises of the new covenant which God has made with us, that “all 
shall know him, from the least unto the greatest.” 

2. They shall be hereby more humbled and abased for sin; ver. 63, That; 
thou mayest be the more confounded at the remembrance of all that thon 
hast done amiss, mayest reproach thyself for it, and call thyself a thousand 
times unwise, undutiful, ungrateful, and unlike what thou wast; and mayest 
never open thy mouth any more in contradiction to God, reflection on him, or 
complaints of him, but mayest be for ever silent and submissive because of thy 
shame. Note, Those that rightly remember their sins will be truly ashamed of 
them; and those that are truly ashamed of their sins will see great reason to 
be patient under their afflictions, to be dumb, and not open their mouths 
against what God doth. But that which is most observable is, that all this 
shall be “ when I am pacified toward thee, saith the Lord God.” Note, It is the 
gracious ingenuity of true penitents that, the clearer evidences and the fuller 
instances they have of God’s being reconciled to them, the more grieved and 
ashamed they are that ever they have offended. God is in Jesus Christ paci- 
fied towards us. He is our peace, and it is by his cross that we are reconciled, 
and in his Gospel that God is reconciling the world to himself. Now the con- 
sideration of this should be powerful to melt our hearts into a godly sorrow 


for sin. This is repenting because “the kingdom of heaven isat hand.” The ~ 


prodigal, after he had received the kiss, which assured him that his Father was 
pacified towares him, was ashamed and confounded, and said, “ Father, 1 have 
sinned against heaven and before thee.” And the more our shame for sin is 
increased by the sense of pardoning mercy, the more will our comfort in God 


be increased. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


God was in the foregoing chapter reckoning with the people of Judah, and bringing ruin 
upon them for their treachery in breaking covenant with him: in this chapter he is 
reckoning with the king of Judah for his treachery in breaking covenant with the king 
of Babylon; for when God came to contend with them he found many grounds of his 
controversy. The thing was now in doing, Zedekiah was practising with the king of 
Egypt underhand for assistance in a treacherous project he had formed to shake off the 
yoke of the king of Babylon, and violate the homage and fealty he had sworn to him, 
For this God by the prophet here, I. Threatens the ruin of him and his kingdom, by 
a parable of two eagles and a vine, ver. 1—10, and the reddition of thas parable, 
ver. 11—21; but in the close, II. He promiseth hereafter to raise the royal family of 
Judah again, the house of David, in the Messiah and his kingdom, ver, 22—24, 


ND the word of the Lorp came unto me, say- 
ing, 2 Son of man, put forth a riddle, and 
speak a parable unto the house of Israel; 3 And 
say, Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
A great eagle with great wings, 
Longwinged, full of feathers, which had divers colours, 
Came unto Lebanon, and took the highest branch of the 
4 He cropped off the top of his young twigs, [cedar : 
And carried it into a land of traffick ; 
He set it in a city of merchants. 
5 He took also of the seed of the land, 
And planted it in a fruitful field ; 
He placed z¢ by great waters, and set it as a willow tree. 
6 And it grew, and became a spreading vine of low stature, 
Whose branches turned toward him, and the roots thereof 
were under him : 
So it became a vine, 
And brought forth branches, and shot forth sprigs. 
7 There was also another great eagle with great wings and 
many feathers : 
And, behold, this vine did bend her roots toward him, 
And shot forth her branches toward him, 
That he might water it by the furrows of her plantation. 
8 It was planted in a good soil by great waters, 
That it might bring forth branches, 
And that it might bear fruit, 
‘That it might be a goodly vine. 


shouldst not accomplish thine evil thought in all thine abomina- 
tions;” Dr. Fairbairn, “and will not do what is scandalous upon all 
thine abominations.” There is a various reading in the Heb~ew, 
which partly accounts for the difference of translation. The text 
reads, “I will not do,” and the margin has, “ thou wilt not do.” It 
is by no means easy to give a decided opinion, but we are quite 
inclined to prefer the version of Dr. Fairbairn, who says, “‘ The verse 
treats of God’s proceedings, not Israel’s, and this clause is plainly a 
864 


continuation of what he declared it his purpose to do to Israel. He 
will deal with her according to her sins, and will not be guilty of the 
scandalous part (such is the precise import of the phrase) of en- 
couraging her in her sinful courses.” The ancient versions mostly 
seem to oppose this explanation. The Syriac is, ‘“‘ because thou hast 
done abomination and lewdness ;” the Greek is, “and thus hast thou 
committed impiety in addition to all thine iniquities;” the Latin is, 
“and I have not done according to all thy crimes in all thine abomina- 
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9 Say thou, Thus saith the Lord Gop ; Shall it prosper? 

Shall he not pull up the roots thereof, 

And cut off the fruit thereof, that it wither ? 

It shall wither in all the leaves of her spring, 

Even without great power or many people to pluck it up 
by the roots thereof. 

Yea, behold, being planted, shall it prosper ? [it ? 

Shall it not utterly wither, when the east wind toucheth 

It shall wither in the furrows where it grew. 

Moreover the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 

Say now to the rebellious house, 

Know ye not what these ¢hings mean ? [salem, 

Tell them, Behold, the king of Babylon is come to Jeru- 

And hath taken the king thereof, and the princes thereof, 

And led them with him to Babylon ; 

And hath taken of the king’s seed, and made a covenant 

And hath taken an oath of him: [with him, 

He hath also taken the mighty of the land: 

That the kingdom might be base, 

That it might not lift itself up, 

But that by keeping of his covenant it might stand. 

But he rebelled against him in sending his ambassadors 
into Egypt, 

That they might give him horses and much people. 

Shall he prosper? shall he escape that doeth such things ? 

Or shall he break the covenant, and be delivered ? 

As I live, saith the Lord Gop, - [him king, 

Surely in the place where the king dwelleth that made 

Whose oath he despised, and whose covenant he brake, 

Even with him in the midst of Babylon he shall die. 

Neither shall Pharaoh with Ais mighty army and great 

Make for him in the war, [company 

By casting up mounts, and building forts, to cut off many 
persons : 

Seeing he despised the oath by breaking the covenant, 

When, lo, he had given his hand, 

And hath done all these things, he shall not escape. 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; Bond 

As I live, surely mine oath that he hath despised, 

And my covenant that he hath broken, 

Even it will I recompense upon his own head. 

And I will spread my net upon him, 

And he shall be taken in my snare, 

And I will bring him to Babylon, 

And will plead with him there for his trespass 
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THE RUMAN RETIARUS AND SECUTOR. 


tions ;” the Chaldee is, “thou hast not taken counsel with thyself 
to turn from all thine abominations.” , 

xvi. 46, 47. After repeating what is said of her parentage in verse 
3, Jerusalem is told that her elder sister is Samaria, and her younger 
sister Sodom. The word rendered “elder” is in Hebrew “ great,” 
and may be rendered “ greater ;” but whether explained as the elder 
or greater sister of Jerusalem, it seems to mean that Samaria was 
pre-eminent in sinfulness. Samaria and her daughters who dwelt at 
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That he hath trespassed against me. 
21 And all his fugitives with all his bands shall fall by the 
sword, 
And they that remain shall be scattered toward all winds: 
And ye shall know that I the Lorp have spoken i¢. 


We must take all these verses together, that we may have the parable and 
se spdai tion of it at one view betore us, because they will illustrate one 
another. 

First. The prophet is appointed to put forth a riddle to the house of Israel, 
ver. 2; not to puzzle them, as Samson’s riddle was put forth to the Philistines, 
not to hide the mind of God from them in obscurity, or to leave them in uncer- 
tainty about it, one advancing one conjecture, and another another, as is usual 
in expounding riddles; no, he is presently to tell them the meaning of it: 
“Let him that speaks in an unknown tongue pray that he may interpret,’, 
1 Cor. xiv. 13. But he must deliver this message in a riddle or parable, that 
they might take the more notice of it, might be the more affected with it them- 
selves, and might the better remember it and tell it to others. For these rea- 
sons God often used similitudes by his servants the prophets, and Christ himself 
opened his mouth in parables. Kiddles and parables are used fur an amuse- 
ment to ourselves, and an entertainment to our friends. ‘The prophet must 
make use of these to see if in this dress the things of God might find accept- 
ance, and insinuate themselves into the minds of a careless people. Note, 
Ministers should study to find out acceptable words, and try various methods 
to do good; and, as far as they have reason to think will be for edification, 
should both bring that which is familiar into their preaching and their preach- 
ing too into their familiar discourse; that there may not be so vast a dissimili- 
tude “ with some there is between what they say in the pulpit and what they 
say out. 

Secondly. He is appointed to expound this riddle to the rebellious house, 
ver. 12; though being rebellious they might justly have been left in ignorance, 
to see and hear and not perceive, yet the thing shall be explained to them. 
“Know ye not what these things mean?” They that knew the story, and what 
was now in agitation, might make a shrewd guess at the meaning of this riddle; 
but, that they might be left without excuse, he is to give it them in plain terms, 
sipped of the metaphor. But the enigma was first propounded for them to 
study on awhile, and to send to their friends at Jerusalem, that they might 
inquire after and expect the solution of it some time after. Let us now see 
what the matter of this message is. 

1. Nebuchadnezzar had some time ago carried off Jehoiachin, the same that 
was called Jeconiah, when he was but eighteen years of age, and had reigned 
in Jerusalem but three months, him and his princes and great men, and had 
brought them captives to Babylon, 2 Kin. xxiv. 12, This in the parable is 
represented by an eagle’s cropping the top and tender branch of a cedar, and 
carrying it into a land of traffic, a city of merchants, ver. 3, 4, which is explained, 
ver. 12, The king of Babylon took the king of Jerusalem, who was no more 
able to resist him than a young twig of a tree is to contend with the strongest 
bird of prey, that easily crops it off, perhaps towards the making of her nest. 
Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel’s vision is a lion, the king of beasts, Dan. vii. 43 
there he has eagles’ wings, so swift were his motions, so speedy were his con- 
quests. Here in this parable he is an eagle, the king of birds; a great eagle, 
that lives upon spoil and rapine, whose young ones per up blood, Job xxxix. 30, 
His dominion extends itself far and wide, like the great and long wings of an 
eagle. The people are numerous, for it is full of feathers; the court splendid, 
for it has divers colours, which look like embroidering, as the word is. Jerusa- 
lem is Lebanon, a forest of houses, and very pleasant; the royal family is the 
cedar, Jehoiachin is the top branch, the top of the young twigs, which he crops 
off; Babylon is the land of traffic and city of merchants, where it is set. And 
the king of Judah, being of the house of David, will think himself much 
pearance’ and disgraced to be lodged among tradesmen; but he must make the 

est of it. 

2. When he carried him to Babylon he made his uncle Zedekiah king in bis 
room, ver. 5,6. His name was Mattaniah, the ‘gift of the Lord,’ which Nebu- 
chadnezzar changed into Zedekiah, the ‘justice of the Lord, to mind him te be 
just, like the God he called his, for fear of his justice. ‘This was “one of the 
seed of the land,” a native, not a foreigner, not one of his Babylonian princes. 
He was “* planted in a fruitful field,” tor so Jerusalem as yet was; he “ placed 
it by great waters,” where it would be likely to grow like a willow tree, which 
grows quick, and grows best in moist ground, but is never designed or expected 
to be a stately tree. He set it with care and circumspection, so sume read it; 
he wisely provided that it might grow, but that it might not grow tuo big. 
“He took of the king’s seed,” so it is explained, ver. 14, and “ made a covenant 
with him,” that he ould have the kingdom, and enjoy the regal power and 
dignity, provided he held it as his vassal, dependent on him, and accountable to 
him. He “took an oath of him,” made him swear allegiance to him, swear by 
his own God, the God of Israel, that he would be a faithful tributary to him, 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 13. He also “ touk away the mighty of the land,” the chief of the 
men of war, partly as hostages for the performance of the covenant, and partly 
that, the land being thereby weakened, the king might be the less abie, ana 
therefore the less in temptation, to break his league. What he designed we are 
tuld, ver. 14, “That the kingdom might be base,” in respect both of honour and 
strength; might neither be a rival with its powerful neighbours nor a terror 
to its feeble ones as it had been; that “it might not lift up itself” to vie with 
the kingdom of Babylon, or to bear down any of the petty states that were in 
subjection to it. But yet he designed that “by keeping of this covenant it 
may stand,” and continue a kingdom. Hereby the pride and ambition of that 
haughty potentate would be gratified, who aimed to be like the Most High, 
Isa. xiv. 14; to have all about him subject to him. Now see here, Ist. How 
sad a change sin made with the royal family of Judah. ‘lime was when all the 
nations about were tributaries to that; now that has not only lost its dominion 
over other nations, but is itself become a tributary. “ How is the gold become 
dim!” Nations by sin sell their liberty, and princes their dignity, and “ profane 
their crowns by casting them to the ground.” 2nd. How wisely Zedekiah did 
for -himself in accepting these terms, though they were dishonourable, when 
necessity brought him toit. A man may live very comfortably, and contentedly, 
though a cannot bear a part, and make a figure as formely. A kingdom may 
stand firm and safe, though it do not stand so high as it hath sometimes done, 
and so may a family. : ; f 

3. Zedekiah, while he continued faithful to the king of Babylon, did very 
well; and if he would but have reformed his kingdom, and returned to God 
and his duty, he had done better, and by that means might soon have recovered 
his former dignity, ver. 6. This plant grew, and though it was “set as a willow 
tree,” and little account was made of it, yet it became “a spreading vine of low 
stature,” a great blessing to his own country, and his fruits making glad their 
hearts. And it is better to bs a spreading vine of low stature than a loft 

of no use, Nebuchadnezzar was pleased, for “the branches tur 


the left hand were Samaria and its dependent towns, all of which lay 
at the left hand, ie, the north of Jerusalem. Some say that 
Samaria is called the elder sister of Jerusalem because, as capital of 
the northern kingdom, it was first in the practice of idolatry and 
rebellion against God. Sodom and its dependent towns are called 
the younger (Heb., small) sister of Jerusalem. The right hand here 
means the south, as the left hand the north, and is a phraseology 
arising out of facing the east, where the sun rises, and Is that 
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towards him,” and rested on him as the vine on the wall, and he had his share 
of this vine. ‘The roots thereof” too were “under him,” and at his disposal. 
‘Che Jews had reason to be pleased, for they sat under their own vine, which 
“brought forth branches, eed shot forth sprigs,” and looked pleasant and ee 
tuising. See how gradually the judgments of God came upon this provoking 
veople; how God gave them respite, and so gave them space to repent. He 
made their kingdom base, to try if that would humble them, before he made it 
no kingdom; yet left it easy for them, to try if that would win upon them to 
return to him, that the troubles threatened might be prevented. ’ 

4. Zedekiah knew not when he was well, but grew impatient of the disgrace 
of being a tributary to the king of Babylon, and to get clear of it entered into a 
primase league with the king of Egypt. He had no reason to complain that the 

ing of Babylon put any new hardships upon him, or improved his advantages 
against him, that he oppressed or impoverished his country; for, as the prophet 
had said before, ver. 6, to aggravate his treachery, he shews again, ver. 8, what 
a fair way he was in to be considerable; “ He was planted in a good soil, by great 
waters ;” his family was likely enough to be built up, and his exchequer to be 
filled in a little time, so that if he had dealt faithfully he might have been a 
soodly vine. But there was “another great eagle” that he had an affection for, 
and put a confidence in, and that was the king of Egypt, ver. 7. Those two 
great potentates, the kings of Babylon and Egypt, were but two great eagles, 
birds of prey. This great eagle of Egypt is said to have great wings, but not to 
be long-winged, as the king of Babylon, because, though the kingdom of Egypt 
was strong, yet it was not of such a vast extent as that of Babylon was. ‘The 
great eagle is said to have many feathers, much wealth, and many soldiers, 
which he depended upon as a substantial defence, but really were no more 
than as many feathers. Zedekiah, promising himself liberty, made himself a 
vassal to the king of Egypt, foolishly expecting ease by changing his master. 
Now, this vine did secretly and underhand “bend her roots” towards the king 
of Egypt, that great eagle, and after awhile did openly “shoot forth her 
branehes towards him,” give him an intimation how much she coveted an 
alliance with him, “that he might water it by the furrows of her plantation,” 
whereas it was “planted by great waters,” and did not need any assistance 
from him. ‘This is expounded, ver. 15. Zedekiah rebelled against the king of 
Babylon in “sending his ambassadors into Egypt,” that they might “give him 
horses and much people,” to enable him to contend with the king of Babylon. 
See what a change sin had made with the people of God. God promised they 
should be a numerous people, as the sand of the sea; yet now, if their king has 
occasion for much people, he must send to Egypt for them, they being for sin 
diminished and brought low, Ps. cvii. 39. See also the folly of fretful, discon- 
tented spirits, that ruin themselves by striving to mend themselves; whereas 
they wench be easy and happy enough if they would but make the best of that 
which is. 

5. God here threatens Zedekiah with the utter destruction-of him and his 
kingdom, and in displeasure against him passeth that doom upon him, for his 
treacherous revolt from the king of Babylon. This is represented in the 
parable, ver. 9, 19, by the “ plucking up of this vine by the roots, the cutting off 
the fruit, and the withering of the leaves,” the leaves of her spring, when they 
are in their greenness, Job viii. 12, before they begin in autumn to wither of 
themselves. ‘I'he project shall be blasted, it shall utterly wither, the affairs of 
this perfidious prince shall be ruined past retrieve, as a vine when the east 
wind blasts it, so that it shall be fit for nothing but the fire, as we had it in that 
parable, ch. xv. 4; it shall wither even “in the furrows where it grew,” though 
they were never so well watered. It shall Le destroyed “without great power 
or many people to pluck it up;” for what need is there of raising the militia to 

luck up a vine? ote, God can bring great things to pass without much ado. 
He needs not great power and many people to effect his purposes, a handful 
will serve if he pleaseth. He without any difficulty ruined a sinful king and 
kingdom, and made no more of it than we do of rooting up a tree that cumbers 
the ground. 

In the reddition of the parable the sentence is very largely recorded; “Shall 
he prosper?” ver. 15; can he expect to do ill and fare well? Nay, shall he 
that doth such wicked things escape? Shall ke break the covenant and be 
delivered from that vengeance which is the just_punishment of his treachery? 
No; can he expect to do ill, and not suffer ill? Let him hear his doom. 

Ist. It is ratified by the oath of God; ver. 16, “ As I live, saith the Lord God 
he shall die” for it. This intimates how highly God resented the crime, and 
how sure and severe the punishment of it would be. God swears in his wrath, 
as he did Ps. xcv. 11. Note, As God’s promises are confirmed with an oath of 
comfort to the saints, so are his threatenings for terror to the wicked. Assure 
as God lives and is happy, I may add, and as long, so sure, so long, shall impeni- 
tent sinners die, and be miserable. 

2nd. It is justified by the heinousness of the crime he had been guilty of. 
First. He had been very ungrateful to his benefactor, who had made him king, 
and undertook to protect him; had made him a prince when he might as easily 
have made him a prisoner. Note, It is a sin against God to be unkind to our 
friends, and to litt up the heel against those that have helped to raise us. 
Secondly. He had been very false to him whom he had covenanted with. his 
is mostly insisted on. He despised the oath; when his conscience or friends 
minded him of it, he made a jest of it, put on a daring resolution, and broke it, 
ver. 15, 16, 18,19. He broke through it, and took a pride in making nothing of 
it, as a great dy in our own day, whose maxim (they say) it is, ‘that princes 
ought not to be slaves to their word any farther than is for their interest.’ 
That which aggravates Zedekiah’s perfidiousness was that the oath by which 
he had bound himself to the king of Babylon, was, 1st. A solemn oath. An 
emphasis is laid upon this, ver. 18, “ When, lo, he had given his hand,” as a con- 
federate with the king of Babylon, not only as his subject but as his friend, 
the joining of hands being a token of the joining of hearts. 2nd. A sacred oath. 
God saith, ver. 19, It is mine oath that he has despised, and “ my covenant that 
he has broken.” in every solemn oath God is appealed to as a witness of the 
sincerity of him that swears, and invocated as a judge and revenger of his 
treachery if he now swear falsely, or at any time hereafter break his oath. 
But the oath of allegiance to a prince is particularly called the oath of God, 
Eeel. viii 2, as if that had scmnath tte in it more sacred than another oath; for 
peiness are ministers of God to us for good, Rom. xiii. 4. Now Zedekiah’s 
yreaking this oath and covenant is the sin which God will “recompense upon 
his own head,” ver. 19; the “trespass which he hath trespassed against God,” 
for which God will plead with him, ver. 20. Note, Perjury is a heinous sin, 
and highly provoking to the God of heaven. It would not serve for an excuse, 
(1.) That he who took this oath was a king, a king of the house of avid, 
whose liberty and dignity might surely set him above the obligation of oaths. 
No, though kings are gods to us, they are men to God, and not exempt from his 
law and judgment. The prince is doubtless as firmly bound, before God, to the 
people by his coronation oath, as the people to the prince by the oath of allegi- 
ance. (2.) Nor that this oath was sworn to the king of Babylon, a heathen 
prince, worse than a heretic, with whom the church of Rome saith no faith is 
to be kept. No, though Nebuchadnezzar was a worshipper of false gods, yet 
tie true God will avenge his quarrel when one of his worshippers breaks his 
beague with him, For truth is a debt owing to all men; and if the professors 
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of the true religion deal perfidiously with those of a false religion, their prox 
fession will be so far from excusing, much less justifying them, that it aggra- 
vates their sin; and God will the more surely and severely punish it, because 
bY it they give occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme; as that 
Mahometan prince who, when the Christians broke the league with him, cried 
out, ‘O Jesus, are these thy Christians?’ (3.) Nor would it justify him that 
the oath was extorted from him by a conqueror; for the covenant was made 
upon a valuable consideration. He held his life and crown upon this condition 
that he should be faithful and bear true allegiance to the king of Babylon; and 
if he enjoy the benefit of his bargain, it is very unjust if he do not observe the 
terms. Let him know then that, having “ despised the oath and broken the 
covenant, he shall not escape.” And if the contempt and violation of such an 
oath, such a covenant as this, would be so punished, of how much sorer punish- 
ment shall they be thought worthy who break covenant with God, when, lo, 
they had given their hand upon it that they would be faithful; who tread under 
foot the blood of that covenant as an unholy thing? Betwixt the covenants 
there is no comparison, 

3rd. It is particularized in divers instances, wherein the punishment is made 
to answer the sin. First. He had rebelled against the king of Babylon, and the 
king of Babylon should be his effectual conqueror. In the place where that 
king dwells whose covenant he broke, even “ with him in the midst of Babylon 
he shall die,” ver. 16. He thinks to get out of his hands, but he shall fall more 
than before into his hands; God himself will now take part with the king of 


” 


| Babylon against him: “1 will spread my net upon him,” ver. 20. God has a net 
‘for those that deal perfidiously, and think to escape hi 


s righteous judgments, 
in which they shall be taken and held that would not be held by the bond of an 
oath and covenant. Zedekiah dreaded Babylon; Thither I will bring him, saith 
God, and plead with him there. Men will justly be forced upon that calamity 
which they endeavour by sin to flee from. Secondly. He had relied upon the 
king of Egypt, and the king of Egypt should be his ineffectual helper. “Pharaoh 
with his mighty army shall not make for him in the war,” ver. 17, shall do him 
ne service, nor give any check to the progress of the Chaldean forces. He shall 
not aasist him in the siege by casting up mounts and building forts, nor in battle 
by cutting off many persons. Note, Every creature is that to us that God makes 
it to be; and he commonly weakens and withers that arm of flesh which we trust 
in and stay ourselves upon. Now was again fulfilled what was spoken on a 
former like occasion, Isa. xxx. 7, “'The Egyptians shall help in vain.” They did 
so; for, though upon the approach of the Egyptian army the Chaldeans with- 
drew from the siege of Jerusalem, upon their retreat they returned to it again 
and took it. It should seem the Egyptians were not hearty, had strength 
enough but no goodwill to help Zedekiah. Note, Those who deal treacher- 
ously with those that puta confidence in them will justly be dealt treacherously 
with by those they put a confidence in. Yet, the Kgyptians were not the only 
states Zedekiah at hae himself upon. He had bands of his own to stand by him. 
But those bands, though we may suppose they were veteran troops, and the 
best soldiers his kingdom afforded, yet they shall become fugitives, shall quit 
their posts and make the best of their way, and shall fall by the sword of the 
enemy ; and the remains of them shall be scattered, ver. 21. This was fulfilled 
when “the city was broken up, and all the men of war fled,” Jer. lii. 7. Then 
“ye shall know that I the Lord have spoken it,” Note, Sooner or later God's 
word will prove itself; and those who will not believe shall find by experience 
the reality and weight of it. 


22 Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

I will also take of the highest branch of the high cedar, 
and will set 77 ; 

I will crop off from the top of his young twigs a tender one, 

And will plant 7¢ upon an high mountain and eminent: 

In the mountain of the height of Israel will I plant it : 

And it shall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a 
goodly cedar : 

And under it shall dwell all fowl of every wing ; 

In the shadow of the branches thereof shall they dwell. 

And all the trees of the field shall know 

That I the Lorp have brought down the high tree, have 
exalted the low tree, 

Have dried up the green tree, and have made the dry 
tree to flourish: 

J the Lorp have spoken and have done é¢. 


When the royal family of Judah was brought to desolation by the captivity 
of Jehoiachin and Zedekiah, it might be asked, What is now become of the cove- 
nant of royalty made with David, that “his children should sit upon his throne 
€or evermore?” Do the sure mercies of David prove thus unsure? To which 
i¢ is sufficient for the silencing of the objectors to answer, that the promise 
was conditional: If they will keep my covenant, then they shall continue, 
Ps. exxxii. 12. But David’s posterity broke the condition, and so forfeited the 
promise. But the unbelief of man shall not invalidate the promise of God. He 
will find out another seed of David in which it shall be accomplished ; and that 
is promised in these verses. | , : 

‘irst. The house of David shall again be magnified, and out of its ashes 
another phoenix shall arise. The metaphor of a tree which was made use of in 
the threatening is here presented in the promise, ver. 22, 23. ‘This promise 
had its accomplishment in part when Zerubbabel, a branch of the house of 


David, was raised up to head the Jews in their return out of rib and- 


to rebuild the city and temple, and re-establish their church and state. But it 


| was to have its full accomplishment in the kingdom of the Messiah, who was 


a root out of a dry ground, and to whom God according to promise gave the 
throne of his father David, Zu. i. 32. = 

1. God himself undertakes the reviving and restoring of the house of David. 
Nebuchadnezzar was the great eagle that had attempted the re-establishing 
of the house of David in a dependence upon him, ver. 5. But the attempt 
miscarried ; his plantation withered, and was plucked up. Well, saith God, 
the next shall be of my planting, “ L will also take of the highest brancheo* the 
high cedar, and I will set it.” Note, As men have their designs, Gud also hath 
his designs; but his will vrosper when theirs are blasted. Nebuchadnezzar 

rided himself in setting up kingdoms at his pleasure, Dan. v. 19; but those 

ingdoms soon had an end: whereas “the God of heaven sets up a kingdom 
that shall never be destroyed,’ Dun, ii. 44. ‘ 


“before,” and the west “behind.” Sodom here can scarcely be 
ealled the younger sister of Jerusalem in respect of age, and we may 
therefore take the word to mean “little” or lesser, as suggested by 
our translators in the margin. The aim of the whole is clear—viz., 
to show that Jerusalem was not only akin to the vile Amorite and 
Hittite, but even to Samaria and Sodom. A little lower, in verse 
57, as if still more to bring out the guilt of Jerusalem, it is declared 
that even Syria looked on her with scorn; for the words “ thy 
866 


reproach,” as our version reads, refer to the contempt and scorn with 
which Jerusalem was regarded by Syria. It is in vain to speculate 
upon the restoration of Sodom and Samaria indicated in verses 
53—55, because other texts do not help us, ‘ : 

xvii. 38, 4. As a particular eagle is meant, the Hebrew is, “The 
great eagle, with great wings, long pinions, full plumage, and 
variegated array.” ‘The highest branch of the cedar” is the lead- 
ing shoot of the principal stem, and therefore that of most import- 
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2. The house of David is revived in“ a tender one cropped from the top of his 
young twigs.” Zerubbabel was so; what was in him that was hopeful was but 
the day of small things, Zec. iv. 10, yet before him great mountains were made 

lain. Our Lord Jesus was “the highest branch of the high cedar,” the 
farthest of all from the root, for soon after he pppsoted the house of David 
was all cut off and extinguished; but the nearest of all to heaven, for his king- 
dom was not of this world. He was “taken from the top of the young twigs,” 
for he is “the man, the branch, a tender plant, and a root out of a dry ground,” 
4sa. \iii. 2, but “a branch of righteousness, the planting of the Lord that he may 
be glorified.” 

3. This branch is planted in a high mountain, ver. 22, “in the mountain of the 
height of Israel,” ver. 23. hither he brought Zerubbabel in triumph, there 
he raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to gather the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel that were scattered upon the mountains; set him his king upon his holy 
hill of Zion, sent forth the Gospel from mount Zion, the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem; there in the height of Israel, a nation which all its neighbours had 
an eye upon as conspicuous and illustrious, was the Christian church first 
planted. The churches of Judea were the most primitive churches. The 
unbelieving Jews did what they could to prevent its being planted there; but 
who ean pluck up what God will plant? 

4. From thence it spreads far and wide, The Jewish state, though it began 
very low in Zerubbabel’s time, was set as a tender branch which might easily 
be plucked up, yet took root, spread strangely, and after some time became very 
considerable. Those of other nations, “fowl of every wing,” put themselves 
under the protection of it. The Christian church was at first like a grain of 
mustard-seed, but became, like this tender branch here, a great tree; its 
beginning small, but its latter end increasing to admiration. When the Gen- 
tiles flocked into the church then did the fowl of every wing (even the birds 
of prey, with those preyed upon, as the wolf and the lamb feeding together, 
= xi. 6,) come and “dwell under the shadow of this goodly cedar:” see 

an. iv. 2). 

Secondly. God himself will herein be glorified, ver. 24. The setting up of the 
Messiah’s kingdom in the world shall discover more clearly than ever to the 
children of men that “ God is the king of all the earth,” Ps. xlvii. 7. Never was 
there a more full conviction given of this truth, that all things are governed by 
an infinitely wise and mighty Providence, than that which was given by the 
exaltation of Christ and the establishment of his kingdom among men; for by 
that it appeared that God has all hearts in his hand, and the sovereign disposal 
of all affairs. “ All the trees of the field shall know,” 1. That the tree which 
God will have to be brought down and dried up shall be so, though it be never 
so high and stately, never so green and flourishing. Neither honour nor wealth, 
neither external advancements nor internal endowments, will secure men from 
humbling, withering providences. 2. That the trees which God will have to 
be exalted, and to flourish, shall so be, shall so do, thongh never so low, and 
never so dry. ‘lhe house of Nebuchadnezzar that now makes so great a figure 
shall be extirpated; and the house of David that now makes so mean a figure 
shall become famous again, and the Jewish nation that is now despicable shall 
be considerable. The kingdom of Satan that has borne so long, so large a sway, 
shall be broken, and the kingdom of Christ, that was looked upon with con- 
tempt, shall be established. The Jews, that in respect of church privileges had 
been high and green, shall be thrown out, and the Gentiles, that had been low 
and dry trees, shall be taken in their room, Jsa. liv. 1. All the enemies of 
Christ shall be abased and made his footstool, and his interests shall be con- 
firmed and advanced. “1the Lord have spoken,” it is the decree, the declared 
decree, that Christ must be exalted, must be the head-stone of the corner; 
“and I have done it,” that is, L will do it in due time, but it is as sure to be 
done as if it were done already. With men saying and doing are two things; 
but they are not so with God. What he hath spoken we may be sure he will 
do, nor shall one iota or tittle of his word fall to the ground: “for he is not 
a man that he should lie, or the son of man that he should repent,” either of his 
threatenings or of his promises. 


CHAPTER XVII. =~ 


Perhaps, in the reading of some of the chapters foregoing, we may have been tempted to 
think ourselves not much concerned in them, (though they also were written for our 
learning), but this chapter at first view appears highly and nearly to concern us all 
very highly, very nearly; for, without particular reference to Judah and Jerusalem, it 
lays down the rule of judgment according to which God will deal with the children of 
men, in determining them to their everlasting state; and it agrees with that very 
ancient rule laid down, Gen, iv.7; ‘ If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ?” but, 
“if not, sin,” the punishment of sin, ‘‘lies atthe door.” Here is, [. The corrupt proverb 
used by the profane Jews, which gave occasion to this message here sent them, and 
made it necessary for the justifying of God in his dealings with them, ver. 1—3. II. 
The reply given to this proverb, in which God asserts in general his own sovereignty 
and justice, ver. 4; Woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with them, ver. 4, 20; but say to 
the righteous, it shall be well with them, ver. 5—9. In particular, as to the case com- 
plained of, he assures us, 1. That it shall be ill with a wicked man, though he had a 
wood father, ver, 10—13; 2. That it shall be well with a good man, though he had a 
wicked father, ver. 14—18, and therefore in this God is righteous, ver. 19,20; 3. That 
it shall be well with penitents, though they began never so ill, ver, 21—23, and again, 
ver. 27, 28; 4. That it shall be ill with apostates, though they began never so well, 
ver. 24, 26. III. And the use of all this is: 1. To justify God, and clear the equity of 
all his proceedings, ver. 25, 29; 2. To engage and encourage us to repent of our sins and 
turn to God, ver. 30—32, and these are things which belong to our everlasting peace. 
O that we may understand and regard them, before they be hid from our eyes! 


4 higee word of the Lorp came unto me again, 
saying, 2 What mean ye, that ye use this 
proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 


teeth are set on edge? 

8 As I live, saith the Lord Gop, 

Ye shall not have occasion any more 
To use this proverb in Israel. 

4 Behold, all souls are mine; [mine : 
As the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is 
The soul that sinneth, it skall die 

5 But if a man be just, 


ance to the tree it belonged to. The lesser twigs were also cropped, 
and taken to “a land of Canaan,” as the Hebrew, with the semblance 
of bitter irony, expresses it. It was to “a land of Canaan,” ie., 
of merchandise and trade, that Israel came from Egypt, and it was 
to “a land of Canaan” that Israel went when carried captive to the 
busy haunts of the Assyrians, among which Babylon was pre-eminent ; 
for thither the merchants of all nations flocked to buy and sell, It 
was the centre of the world’s commerce. 
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And do that which is lawful and right, 
6 And hath not eaten upon the mountains, 
Neither hath lifted up his eyes to the idols of the house 
Neither hath defiled his neighbour's wife, [of Israel, 
Neither hath come near to a menstruous woman, 
7 And hath not oppressed any, 
But hath restored to the debtor his pledge, 
Hath spoiled none by violence, 
Hath given his bread to the hungry, 
And hath covered the naked with a garment ; 
8 He ¢hat hath not given forth upon usury, 
Neither hath taken any increase, 
That hath withdrawn his hand from iniquity, 
Hath executed true judgment between man and man, 
9 Hath walked in my statutes, 
And hath kept my judgments, to deal truly ; 
He #s just, he shall surely live, saith the Lord Gop 


Evil manners, we say, beget good laws; and, in like manner, sometimes 
unjust reflections occasion Just vindications; evil proverbs beget good pro- 
phecies, Here is, 

First. An evil proverb commonly used by the Jews in their captivity. We 
had one before, ch. xii. 22, and a reply to it; here we have another, that sets 
God’s justice at defiance; “ The days are prolonged, and every vision faileth ; ” 
the threatenings are a jest. This chargeth him with injustice, as if the judg- 
ments executed were a wrong; ‘‘ You use this proverb concerning the land of 
Israel,” now it is laid waste by the judgments of God, “ saying, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge;” that is, we 
are punished for the sins of our ancestors; which is as great an absurdity in the 
Divine regimen as if the children should have their teeth set on edge, or 
stupified, by the fathers’ eating sour grapes; whereas, in the order of natural 
Canned, if men eat or drink any thing amiss, they only themselves shall suffer by 
it. ow, 

1. It must be owned that there was some occasion given for this proverb. 
God had often said that he would “ visit the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children,” especially the sin of idolatry, intending thereby to express the evil 
of sin, of that sin, his detestation of it, and just indignation against it, and the 
heavy punishments he would bring upon idolaters; and that parents might be 
restrained from sin by their affection to their children, and that children might 
not be drawn to sin by their reverence for their parent. He had likewise often 
declared by his prophets, that in bringing the present ruin upon Judah and 
Jerusalem he had an eye to the sins of Manesteh and other preceding kings 3 
for, looking upon the nation as a body politic, and punishing them with national 
judgments for national sins, and admitting the maxim in our law, that a cor- 
poration never dies, reckoning with them now for the iniquities of former ages 
was but like making a man when he is old to possess the iniquities of his youth, 
Job xiii. 26; and there is no unrighteousness with God in doing so. But, 

2. They intended it as a reflection upon God, and an impeachment of his 
equity, in his proceedings against them. Thus far that is right which is implied 
in this proverbial saying, that they who are guilty of wilful sin eat sour grapes, 
they do that which they will feel from, sooner or later. he grapes may look 
well enough in the temptation, but they will be bitter as bitterness itself in the 
reflection. They will set the sinner’s teeth on edge; when conscience is awake 
and sets the sin in order before them, it will spoil the relish of their comforts 
as when the teeth are set on edge. But they suggest it as unreasonable that 
the children should smart for the fathers’ folly, and feel the pain of that which 
they never tasted the pleasure of; and that God was unrighteous in thus taking 
vengeance, and could not justify it. See how wicked the reflection is, how 
daring the impudence! yet see how witty it is, and how sly the comparison. 
Many that are impious in their jeers are ingenious in their jests; and thus the 
malice of hell against God and religion is insinuated and propagated. It is 
here put into a proverb, and that proverb used, commonly used; they had 
it up ever and anon. And though it had plainly a blasphemous meaning, yet 
they sheltered themselves under the similitude from the imputation of down- 
right blasphemy. Now, by this it appears they were unhumbled under the rod; 
for, instead of condemning themselves and justifying God, they condemned him 
and justified themselves. But woe to him that thus strives with his Maker, 

Secondly. A just reproof of, and reply to, this proverb; “ What mean ye” to 
use it? that is the reproof; do you intend hereby to try it out with God? Or, 
can you think any other but that you will hereby provoke him to be angry with 
you till he has consumed you? Is this the way to reconcile yourselves to him, 
and make your peace with him? The reply follows, in which God tells them, 

1. That the use of the proverb should be taken away. This is said, it is sworn ; 
ver. 3, “ Ye shall not have occasion any more to use this proverb.” Or, as it 
may be read, ‘Ye shall not have the use of this parable.’ The taking away of 
this parable is made the matter of a promise, Jer, xxxi. 29, here it is made the 
matter of a threatening ; there it intimates that God will return to them in ways 
of mercy, here it intimates that God would proceed against them in ways of 
judgment. He will so punish them for this impudent saying that they shall not 
dare to use it any more: as in another case, Jer. xxiii. 34, 36.. God will find out 
effectual ways to silence those cavillers ; or, God will so manifest, both to them- 
selves and others, that they have wickedness of their own enough to bring all 
these desolating judgments upon them, that they shall no longer for shame lay 
it upon the sins of their fathers that they were thus dealt with. Your own 
consciences shall tell you, and all your neighbours shall confirm it, that you 
yourselves have eaten the same sour grapes that your fathers did eat before you, 
or else your teeth had not been set on edge. : 

2. That really the saying itself was unjust, and a causeless reflection. upon 
God’s government. For, Ist. God doth not punish the children for the fathers’ 
sins, unless they tread in their steps, and fill up the measure of their iniquity,” 
Mat. xxiii. 32, and then they have no reason to complain; for whatsoever they 
suffer it is less than their own sin has deserved. And when God speaks of 
“visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children,” that is so far from 
putting any hardship upon the children, to whom he cnly renders accordiag to 
their works, that it accounts for God’s patience with the parents, whom he 
therefore does not punish presently, because he “lays up their iniquity for their 
children,” Job xxix. 19. 2nd. Lt is not only in temporal calamities thac children 
(and sometimes innocent ones) ‘are the worse tor their parents’ wickedness; aud 


should be translated “a certain great eagle,” &c., the allusion being 
to Pharaoh. The enigma of the chapter is explained so fully that 
very few difficulties remain, none perhaps except two or three purely 
philological. 

xvii. 20. “I will spread my net upon him,” &c., may remind us of 
the “ retiarii,” as the Romans called a class of gladiators who fought 
with a net and a three-pronged weapon. The net they endeavoured 
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xvii. 7. The Hebrew word rendered “another” means “ one,” and ~ 
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erod can alter the property of those calamities, and make them work for good 
to those that are visited with them. But as to spiritual and eternal misery, 
(and that is the death here spoken of,) the children shall by no means smart for 
the parents’ sins. This is here shewed at large, and it is a wonderful piece of 
condescension, that the great God _ is pears to reason the case with such 
wicked and unreasonable men, that he did not immediately strike them dumb 
and dead, but vouchsafed to state the matter before them, that he may be clear 
when he is judged. Now in his reply, . 

First. He asserts and maintains his own absolute and incontestable sove- 
reignty ; “ Behold, all souls are mine,” ver. 4. God here claims a property in 
all the souls of the children of men, one as well as another. 1st. Souls are his. 
He that is the Maker of all things is in a peculiar manner the Father of spi- 
rits, for his image is stamped on the souls ot ten. It was so in their creation 
it is so in their renovation. He “‘formeth the spirit of man within him,” an 
is therefore called “the God of the spirits of all flesh,” and embodied spirits. 
2nd. “ All souls are his,” all created by him, and for him, and accountable to 
him. “As the soul of the father, so the soul of the son is mine.” Our earthly 
varents are only the fathers of our flesh, our souls are not theirs, God chal- 
Lact them. Now, from hence it follows for the clearing of this matter, 
(1.) That it is certain God may do what he pleaseth, both with fathers an 
children, and none may _~ unto him, What doest thou? He that gave us our 
being doth us no wrong if he take it away again, much less when he only takes 
away some of the supports and comforts of it. It is as absurd to quarrel with 
him as for “the thing formed to say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made 
me thus?” (2.) That it is as certain God bears a good will both to father and 

on, and will put no hardship upon either. We are sure God hateth nothing 

that he has made, and therefore (speaking of the adult who are capable of 
acting for themselves) he has such a kindness for all souls, that none die but 
through their own default. “ All souls are his,” and therefore he is not partial 
in his judgment with them; let us subscribe to his interest in us, and dominion 
over us. e saith, “ All souls are mine;” let us answer, Lord, my_ soul is 
thine, I devote it to thee, to be employed for thee, and made happy in thee. 
It is with good reason that God saith, “‘ My son, give me thy heart,” for it is my 
own; to which we must yield, Father, take my heart, it is thy own. , 

Secondly. Though God might justify himself by insisting upon his are ans 
yet he waives that, and lays down the equitable and unexceptionable rule o 
judgment by which he will proceed as to particular persons, and it is this : i 

ist. The sinner that persists in sin shall certainly die; his iniquity shall be his 
ruin. “The soul that sinneth it shall die,” shall die as a soul can die, shall be 
excluded from the favour of God, which is the life and bliss of the soul, and 
shall lie for ever under his wrath, which is its death and misery. Sin is the act 
of the soul, the body is but the instrument of unrighteousness. It is called the 
sin of the soul, Mic. vi. 7; and therefore the punishment of sin is the tribulation 
and sreuah of the soul, Rom. ii. 9. F 

2nd. The righteous man that perseveres in his righteousness shall certainly 
live. “If aman be just,” have a good principle, a good spirit and disposition, 
and, as an evidence of that, “do judgment and justice,” ver. 5, “he shall surely 
live, saith the Lord God,” ver. 9. He that makes conscience of conforming him- 
self in every thing to the will of God, that makes it his business to serve God, 
and his aim to glorify God, he shall, without fail, be happy here and for ever, in 
the love and favour of God; and wherein he comes short of his duty, it shall be 
forgiven him through a Mediator. 4 

ow here is pee of the character of this just man. 

1. He is careful to keep himself clear from the pollutions of sin, and at a dis- 
tance from all the appearances of evil. 

(1.) From sins against the second commandment. In the matters of God’s 
worship he is jealous, for he knows God is so. He hath not only not sacrificed 
in the high places to the images there set up, but he has not so much as eaten 
upon the mountains, that is, not had any communion with idolaters by eating 
things sacrificed to idols, 1 Cor. x. 20. He would not only not kneel with them 
at their altars, but not sit with them at their tables in their high places. He de- 
tests not only the idols of the heathen, but the idols of the house of Israel, which 
were not only allowed of, but generally applauded and adored by, those that 
were accounted the professing people of God. He has not only not worshipped 
those idols, but he hath not so much as lift up his eyes to them, he has not given 
them a favourable look; has had no regard at all to them, neither desired their 
favour nor dreaded their frowns. e has observed so many bewitched by 
them, that he has not dared so much as to look at them, lest he should be taken 
is the snare. The eyes of idolaters are said to go a whoring, Eze. vi. 9: see 

eu. iv. 19. 

(2.) From sins against the seventh commandment. He is careful to possess his 
vessel in sanctification and honour, and not in the lusts of uncleanness; and 
therefore he has not dared to defile his neighbour’s wife, nor said nor done any 
thing which had the least tendency to polars or debauch her; no, nor will he 
make any undue approaches to his own wife when she is put apart for her 
uncleanness, for it was forbidden by the law, Lev. xviii. 19; xx. 18. Note, It is 
an essential branch of wisdom and justice to keep the appetites of the body in 
subjection to reason and virtue. PMS 

(3.) From sins against the eighth commandment. He is a just man that hath 
not by fraud, and, under colour of law and right, oppressed any, and that hath 
not witn force and arms spoiled any by violence, nor spoiled them of their goods 
or estates, much less of their liberties and lives, ver. 7. Oppression and vio- 
lence were the sins of the old world, that brought the deluge, and are sins which 
still God is and will be the avenger of. Nay, he is one that has not lent his 
money upon usury, nor taken increase, ver.8. Though being done by contract 
it may seem free from injustice, (volenti non fit injuria,—‘ what is done to a 

erson with his own consent is no injury to him,’) yet as far as it is forbidden by 
fet he dares not do it. A moderate baa’ & they were allowed to receive from 
strangers, but not from their brethren. just man will not take advantage of 
his neighbour's necessity to make a Brey of him, nor indulge himself in ease and 
idleness, to live upon the sweat and toil of others; and therefore will not take 
increase from those who cannot make increase of what he lends them, nor be 
rigorous in exacting what was agreed for from those that by the act of God are 
disabled to pay it, but is willing to share in loss as well as profit. i sentit 


commodum, sentire nebet et onus,--‘ He who enjoys the benefit should bear the 
lace. He hath restored 


burthen,’ 

2. He makes conscience of doing the duties of his 
the pledge to the poor debtor, according to the law; Hz. xxii. 26, “If thou take 
thy neighbour’s raiment” for a pawn, the raiment that is for necessary use, 
“thon shalt deliver it to him again,” that he may sleep in his own bedclothes, 
Nay, he has not only restored to the poor that which was their own, but has 
ibe his bread to the hungry. Observe, it is called his bread, because it is 

onestly come by. That which is given to some is not unjustl taken from 
others; for God hath said, “I hate robbery for burnt offerings.” orldly men 
insist upon it that their bread is their own, as Nabal, who therefore would not 

ive of it to David, 1 Sam. xxv. 17; yet let them «now it is not so their own, but , 
that they are bound to do good to others with it. Clothes are necessary as well ’ 
as food, and therefore this just man is so charitable as to cover the naked also 
with a garment, ver. 7. ‘The coats which Dorcas had made for the poor were | 
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produced as witnesses of her charity, Acts 1x. 39. This just man has “with 
drawn his hand from iniquity,” ver. 8; if at any time he has been drawn in 
through inadvertency to that which afterwards has appeared to him to be 
an ill thing, he doth not. persist in it, because he has begun it, but withdraws 
his hand from that which he now perceives to be iniquity; for he “ executes 
true judgment between man and man,” according as his opportunity is of doing 
it; as a Judge, as a witness, as a juryman, as referee; and in all commerce is 
concerned that justice be done, that no man be wronged, that he that is 
wronged be righted, and that every man have his own; and is ready to inter- 
pose himself, and do any good office in order hereunto: this is his character 
towards his neighbour. | Yet it will not suffice that he be just and true to his 
brother; to complete his character he must be so to his God likewise; ver. 9, 
“He hath walked in my sc:atutes,” those which relate to the duties of his imme- 
diate worship ; he hath kept those and all other his judgments, has had respect 
to them all, has made it his constant care and endeavour to conform and come 
up to them all; to deal truly, that is, that so he may approve himself faithful to 
his covenant with God, that having joined himself to God, doth not treache- 
rously depart from him, or dissemble with him. This is a just man, and living 
he shall live; he shall certainly live, shall have life, and shall have it more 
abundantly; shall live truly, live comfortably, live eternally. Keep the com- 
mandments, and thou shalt enter into life, Mat. xix. 17. 


10 


If he beget a son ¢haé is a robber, a shedder of blood, 
And that doeth the like to any one of these things, 
And that doeth not any of those duéies, 

But even hath eaten upon the mountains, 

And defiled his neighbour's wife, 

Hath oppressed the poor and needy, 

Hath spoiled by violence, 

Hath not restored the pledge, 

And hath lifted up his eyes to the idols, 

Hath committed abomination, 

Hath given forth upon usury, 

And hath taken increase : 

Shall he then live? he shall not live: 

He hath done all these abominations; he shall surely die; 
His blood shall be upon him. 

Now, lo, #f he beget a son, 

That seeth all his father’s sins which he hath done, 

And considereth, and doeth not such like, 

That hath not eaten upon the mountains, 

Neither hath lifted up his eyes to the idols of the house 
Hath not defiled his neighbour's wife, [of Israel, 
Neither hath oppressed any, 

Hath not withholden the pledge, 

Neither hath spoiled by violence, 

But hath given his bread to the hungry, 

And hath covered the naked with a garment, 

That hath taken off his hand from the poor, 

That hath not received usury nor increase, 
Hath executed my judgments, hath walked in my statutes, 
He shall not die for the iniquity of his father, he shall 
As for his father, [surely live 
Because he cruelly oppressed, 

Spoiled his brother by violence, 

And did ¢hat which ts not good among his people, 

Lo, even he shall die in his iniquity. [the father ? 
Yet say ye, Why? doth not the son bear the iniquity of 
When the son hath done that which is lawful and right, 
And hath kept all my statutes, and hath done them, 

He shall surely live. 

The soul that sinneth, it shall die. 

The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 

Neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: 
The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
And the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. 


God by the prophet having laid down the general rule of judgment, that he 
will render eternal life to them that patiently continue in well-doing, but 
indignation and wrath to them that do not obey the truth, but obey unright- 
eousness, Rom. ii. 7, 8, comes in these verses to shew that men’s parentage and 
relation shall not alter the case either one way or other. 

First. He applies it largely and particular Y both ways. As it ~as in the 
royal line of the kings of Judah, so it often happens in private families, that 

| odly parents have wicked children, and wicked parents have godly children. 


ll 


12 


13 


ow here he shews, 

1. That a wicked man shall certainly perish in his iniquity, though he was the 
son of a pious father. If that righteous man before described bege*.a son, whose 
character is the reverse of his father’s, his condition will certainly be so too. 
Ist. It is supposed as no une »mmon case, but a very melancholy one, that the 


to throw over their opponents, in oider to render them helpless and 
easy victims. But there is no reason to suppose Ezekiel alludes to this 
custom, the reference being rather to that of fowlers and hunters. 

xvii, 22—24, As Dr. Fairbairn says, “Here the Lord presents 
himself as the rivai of the king of Babylon, and the doer of a work 
precisely opposite in its character and effects to that which the 
earthly potentate had accomplished.” The work of Nebuchadnezzar 
was one of judgment, that of the Lord one of mercy. 
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xviii. 2. There is a sense in which this proverb is true; the sins 
and follies of parents do often bring misfortune upon their children, 
and generally speaking, the sin of one man is a wrong done to 
another. 
proverb; they meant that the children were punished judicially for 
the sins of the fathers, which was not true, because God punishes 
men only for their own sins. 

xviii. 6. The reference to eating upon the mou:.tuins points to the 


But it was not in this sense that the Jews used the — 


_ 


= 
7 


_ that the entail may be cut off by repentance and reformation. 
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child of a very analy father, notwithstanding all the instructions given him, the 
good education ke has had, and the needful rebukes that have been given him, 
and the restraints he has been laid under, after all the pains taken with him, the 

rayers put up for him, may yet prove notoriously wicked and vile, the grief of 
his father, the shame of his family, and the curse and plague of his generation. 
He is here supposed to allow himself in all those enormities which his good 
father dreaded, and carefully avoided; and to shake off all those good duties 
which his father made conscience of, and took satisfaction in; undoes all that 
his father did, and goes counter to his example in every thing. He is here 
described to be a highwayman, “a robber and a shedder of blood ;” an idolater, 
he hath eaten upon the mountains, ver. 11, and has lifted up his eyes to the 
idols, which his good father never did, and has come at length not only to feast 
with the idolaters, but to sacrifice with them, which is here called committin 
abomination, for the way of sin is down-hill. He is an adulterer, hath defiled 
his neighbour’s wife; an oppressor, even of the poor and needy; he robs the 
spital, and squeezeth those who he knows cannot right themselves, and takes 
a pride and pleasure in trampling upon the weak, and impoverishing those that 
are poor already. He takes away from those to whom he should give. He hath 
spoiled by violence and open force; he hath given forth upon usury, and so 
spoiled by contract; and hath not restored the pledge, but unjustly detained it, 
even when the debt was paid. Let those good parents that have wicked chil- 
dren not look upon their case as singular; it isa oan bak here, and by it we see 
that grace doth not run in a blood, nor always attend the means of grace; nor 
is the race always to the swift or the battle to the strong, for then the children 
that are well taught would do well: but God will let us know that his grace is 
his own, and his Spirit a free agent; and that, though we are tied to give our 
children a good education, he is not tied to bless it. In this, as much as any 
thing, appears the power of original sin, and the necessity of special grace. 
2nd. We are here assured that this wicked man shall perish for ever in his 
iniquity, notwithstanding his being the son of a good father. He may perhaps 
»rosper awhile in the world for the sake of the piety of his ancestors; but. 
iaving committed all these abominations, and never repented of them, “he shall 
not live,” he shall not be happy in the favour of God. Though he may escape 
the sword of men, he shall not escape the curse of God; “he shall surely die.” 
Ue shall be for ever miserable; “his blood shall be upon him.” He may thank 
timself; he is his own destroyer, and his relation to a good father will be so far 
trom standing him in stead, that it will aggravate his sin and his condemnation. 
It made his sin the more heinous, nay, it made him really the more vile and 
pronase: and consequently will make his misery hereafter the more in- 
tolerable. 

2. That a righteous man shall be certainly happy, though he is the son of 
a wicked father. Though the father did eat the sour grapes, if the children do 
not meddle with them, they shall fare never the worse for that. Here, 

ist. It is supposed, and, blessed be God, it is sometimes a case in fact, that 
the son of an ungodly father may be godly; that, observing how fatal his 
father’s errors were, he may be so wise as to take warning, and not tread in 
his father’s steps, ver. 14. rdinarily children partake of the parent’s temper, 
and are drawn in to imitate their example; but here the son, instead of seeing 
his father’s sins, and, as is usual, doing the like, sees them, and dreads doing the 
like. Men indeed do not gather grapes of thorns, but God sometimes doth; 
takes a branch from a wild olive, and grafts it into a good one. Wicked Ahaz 
begets a good Hezekiah, who “sees all his father’s sins which he has done ;” 
and though he will not, like Ham, peecain his father’s shame, or make the 
worst of it, yet he loathes it, and blushes at it, and thinks the worse of sin 
because it was the reproach and ruin of his own father. ‘“ He considereth, an 
duth not such like.” Considers how ill it became his father to do such things, 
what an offence it was to God and all good men, what a wound and dishonour 
he got by it, and what calamities he brought into his family; and therefore he 
doth not such like. Note, If we did but duly consider the ways of wicked men, 
we would all dread being associates with them, and followers of them. The 
particulars are here again enumerated, almost in the same words with that cha- 
racter given of the just man, ver. 6, &e., to shew how good men walk in the 
same apirts, and in the same steps. This just man here, when he took care 
to avoid his father’s sins, took care to imitate his grandfatner’s virtues. And 
if we look back we shall find some examples for our imitation, as well as others 
for our admonition. ‘This just man cannot only say as the Pharisee, “I am no 
adulterer, no extortioner,” no oppressor, no usurer, no idolater; but he hath 
en his bread to the hungry, and covered the naked; he hath taken off his 

and from the poor. Where he found his father had put hardships upon poor 
servants, tenants, neighbours, he eased their burthen; did not say, What my 
father has done I will abide by ; and if it was a fault, it was his, and not mine; 
as Rehoboam, who contemne the taxes his father had imposed. No, he takes 
his hand off from the poor, and restores them to their rights and liberties again, 
ver. 15—17._ Thus he hath “executed God’s judgments, and walked in his 
statutes.” Not only done his duty for once, but gone on in a course and way of 
obedience. 

2nd. We are assured that the graceless father alone shall die in his iniquity, 
but his gracious son shall fare never the worse for it. As for his father, ver. 18 
because he was a cruel oppressor, and did hurt; nay, because though he had 
wealth and power, he did not with it do good among his people; lo, “ even he,” 
as great as he is, “shall die in his iniquity,” and be undone for ever. But he 
that kept his integrity “shall surely live,” shall be easy and happy, and he shall 
not “die for the iniquity of his father.” Perhaps his father’s wickedness has 
lessened his estate, and weakened his interest, but it shall be no prejudice at all 
to his acceptance with God, and his eternal welfare. 

Secondly. He appeals to themselves then, whether they did not wrong God 
with their proverb. ‘Thus plain the case is, and yet ye say, “ Doth not the son 
bear the iniquity of the father?” No; he doth not, he shall not, if he will him- 
self ‘do that which is lawful and right,” ver. 19. But this people, that bear | 
the iniquity of their fathers, had not done that which is lawful and right, and ' 
therefore justly suffered for their own sin, and had no reason to complain of 
God's proce against them as at all unjust, though they had reason to 
complain of the ill example their fathers had left them as very unkind; “ Our 
fathers have sinned, and are not, and we have borne their iniquity,’ Lam. v. 7. 
It is true that there is a curse entailed upon wicked families; but it is as true 
» Let the impeni- 
tent and unreformed, therefore, thank themselves if they fall under it. The 
settled rule of judgment is therefore repeated, ver. 20, “The soul that sinneth 
it shall die,” and not another for it. What direction God hath given to earthly 
judges, (Deu. xxiv. 16,) he will himself pursue; “The son shall not die,” not 
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21 But if the wicked will turn from all his sins that he hath 
committed, [and right, 

And keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful 

He shall surely live, he shall not die. 

All his transgressions that he hath committed, 

They shall not be mentioned unto him: 

In his righteousness that he hath done he shall live. 

Have | any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? 

Saith the Lord Gop: 

And not that he should return from his ways, and live? 

But when the righteous turneth away from his righteous- 

And committeth iniquity, [ ness, 

And doeth according to all the abominations that the 
wicked man doeth, 

Shall he live? [tioned : 

All his righteousness that he hath done shall not be men- 

In his trespass that he hath trespassed, 

And in his sin that he hath sinned, 

In them shall he dic 

Yet ye say, 

‘The way of the Lord is not equal. 

Hear now, O house of Israel ; 

Is not my way equal? are not your ways unequal ? 

When a righteous man turneth away from his righteous- 

And committeth iniquity, and dieth in them ; [uess, 

For his iniquity that he hath done shall he die. 

Again, when the wicked man turneth away 

From his wickedness that he hath committed, 

And doeth that which is lawful and right, 

He shall save his soul alive. 

Because he considereth, 

And turneth away from all his transgressions that he 
hath committed, 

He shall surely live, he shall not die. 

Yet saith the house of Israel, 

The way of the Lord is not equal 

O house of Israel, are not my ways equal ? 

Are not your ways unequal ? 


We have here another rule of judgment which God will go by in dealing with 
us, by which is farther demonstrated the equity of his government. The former 
shewed that God will reward or punish, according to the change made in the 
family or succession, for the better or for the worse. Here he shews that he 
will reward or punish according to the change made in the person himself, 
whether for the better or the worse. While we are in this world weare in 
astate of probation; the time and trial lasts as long as the time of life; and 
according as we are found at last it will be with us to eternity, Now see 
here. 

First. The case fairly stated much as it had been before, ch. iii. 18, &c., and 
here it is laid down once, ver. 21—24, and again, ver. 26—28, because it is a 
matter of vast importance, a matter of life and death, of life and death eternal. 
Here we have, wer 

1. A fair invitation given to wicked people to turn from their wickedness, 
Assurance is here given us, that it the wicked will turn he shall surely live, 
ver. 21, 27. Observe, 

ist. What is required to.denominate a man_a true convert; how he must be 
qualified that he may be entitled to this act of indemnity, First. The first step 
towards conversion is consideration; ver. 28, “‘ Because he considereth and 
turneth.” The reason why sinners go on in their evil ways is, because they do 
not consider what will be in the end thereof; but if the prodigal once come to 
himself, if he sit down and consider a little how bad his state is, and how easily 
it may be bettered, he will soon return to his father, Lu, xv. 17; and the adul- 
teress to her first husband, when she considers that “then it was better with 
her than now,” Hos. ii. 7. Secondly. This consideration must produce an aver- 
sion to sin. When he considereth he must turn away from his wickedness, 
that notes a change in the heart, and in the disposition of that. He must turn 
from his sins and his transgressions, that notes a change in the life; he must 
break off from all his evil courses, and wherein he has done iniquity must 
resolve to do so no more, and this from a principle of hatred to sin. “ What 
have I to do any more with idols?” Thirdly. This aversion to sin must be 
universal. He must turn from all his sins, and all his transgressions, without a 
reserve for any Dalilah, any house of Rimmon. We do not rightly turn from 
sin unless we truly hate it; and we do not truly hate sin as sin, if we do not 
hate all sin. Fourthly. This must be accompanied with a conversion to God 
and duty. He must keep all God’s statutes, (for the obedience, if it be sincere, 


die eternally, “ for the iniquity of the father,” if he do not tread in the steps of ||“ will be universal,) and must “ do that which is lawful and right,” which agrees 


it; “nor the father for the iniquity of the son,” if he endeavour to do his duty 
for the prevents of it. In“ the day of the revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God,” which is now clouded and eclipsed, “the righteousness of the 
righteous shall” appear before all the world to “be upon him,” to his ever- 
lasting comfort and honour, upon him as a robe, upon him as a crown; and 
“the wickedness of the wick: upon him,” to his everlasting confusion, upon 
him as a chain, upon him as « load, as a mountain of lead to sink him to the 
bottomless pit. 


jdolatrous feasts which were held when sacrifices were offered on the 
mountains. The intense hostility of the prophets to every kind of 
idolatry which characterises this period was instrumental in abolish- 
ing it for ever in Icrael. ; 

xviii. 13. The phrase, “his b’ood shall be upon him,” means 
“his guilt shall be upon himself ””—he shall be personally responsible. 
The expressions, “he shall live” and “he shall die,” which are of 
fr quent occurrence, must be explained in accordance with scriptural 


with the word and will of God, which he must take for his rule, and not the 
will of the flesh and the way of the world. f : 
2nd. What is promised to those that do thus turn from sin to God. First. 
They shall save their souls alive, ver. 27, They shall surely live, they shall not 
die, ver. 21, and again, ver. 28; whereas it was said, “The soul that sins, it shall 
die,” yet let not those that have sinned despair but that the threatened death 
may be prevented, if they will but turn and repent in time. When David peni- 


| tently acknowledgeth, “ I have sinned,” he is immediately assured of his pardon. 
+ ee 


principles. The man who avoided the sins forbidden by the law, 
and obeyed the precepts of that law, would receive the blessing, even 
life for evermore; the disobedient would be excluded from the 
favour and grace of the Lord, and would die in their iniquity. 

xviii, 21. Repentance and conversion are recognised, and he who 
had followed a course of sin was allowed and encourayed to enter 
upon a new career, in which he would find grace, and be delivered 
frm the penalty of his former offences. 
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“The Lord has taken away thy sin, thou shalt not die,” 2 Sam. xii. 13; thou 
shait not die eternally. He shall surely live; that is, he shall be restored to the 
favour of God, which is the life of the soul, and shall not lie under his wrath, 
whicn is as messengers of death to the soul. Secondly. The sins they have 
repented of and forsaken shall not rise up in judgment against them, nor shall 
they be so much 4s upbraided with them. “ All his transgressions that he has 
committed,” though numerous, though heinous, though very provoking to God 
and redounding very much to his dishonour, yet they ‘“‘shall not be mentioned 
anto him,” ver. 2x, not mentioned against him. Not only they shall not be im- 
puted to him to ruin him, but in the great day they shall not be remembered 
against him to grieve or shame him; they shall be covered, shall be sought for 
and not found. This speaks the fulness of pardoning mercy ; when sin is for- 
given, it is blotted out, it is remembered no more. Thirdly. in their righteous- 
ness they shall live; not for their righteousness, as if that were the purchase of 
their pardon and bliss, and an atonement for their sins, but-in their righteous- 
ness, which qualifies them for all the blessings purchased by the Mediator, and 
is itself one of those blessings. 

3rd. What encouragement a repenting, returning sinner hath to hope for 
pardon and life according to this promise. He is conscious to himself that his 
obedience for the future can never be a valuable compensation for his former 
disobedience; but he has this to support himself with, that God’s nature, pro- 
perty, and delight is to have mercy, and to forgive; for he hath said, ver. 23, 
‘Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die?” No, by no means; 
you never had any cause given you to think so. It is true that God has deter- 
mined to punish sinners, his justice calls for it; and, pursuant to that, impeni- 
tent sinners will lie for ever under his wrath and curse; that is the will of his 
decree, his consequent will, but not his antecedent will, the will of his delight. 
Though the righteousness of his government requires that sinners die, yet the 

oodness of his nature objects against it. “Howshall 1 give thee up, Ephraim ?” 
ft is spoken here comparatively. He hath not pleasure in the ruin of sinners, 
for he would rather they should turn from their ways and live. He is better 
pleased when his mercy is glorified in their salvation than when his justice is 
glorified in their damnation. 

2. A fair warning given to righteous people not to turn from their righteous- 
ness, ver. 24, 26. ere is, Ist. The character of an apostate, that turns away 
from his righteousness. He never was in sincerity a righteous man, as appears 
by that of the apostle, 1 Jno. ii. 19, “If they had been of us, they would no 
doubt have continued with us;” but he passed for a righteous man, had the 
denomination and all the external marks of a righteous man, he thought him- 
self one, and others thought him one; but he throws off his profession, leaves 
his first love, disowns and forsakes the truth and ways of God, and so “ turns 
away from his righteousness,” as one sick of it, and now shews what he always 
had, a secret aversion to it. And having “turned away from his righteousness, 
he commits iniquity,” grows loose, and profane, and sensual, intemperate, un- 
just, and, in short, “doth according to all the abominations that the wicked 
man doth;” for when the unclean spirit recovers his possession of the heart, 
he “brings with him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they 
enter in and dwell there,” Zw. xi. 26. 2nd. The doom of an apostate. Shall he 
live because he was once arighteous man?” No; factum non dicitur quod non 
perseverat,—‘ that which does not abide is not said to be done.’ In his trespass, 
ver. 24, and for his iniquity, (that is the meritorious cause of his ruin,) fur the 
iniquity “that he has done he shall die,” shall die eternally; ver. 26, “The 
backslider in heart shall be filled with his own ways.” But will not his former 
process and performances stand him in some stead? will they not avail at 

east to mitigate his punishment? No, “all his righteousness that he has done,” 

though never so mucn applauded by men, “shall not be mentioned,” so as to be 
either a credit or a comfort to him. The righteousness of an apostate is for- 
gotten, as the wickedness of a penitent is. Under the law, if a Nazarite was 
polluted, he lost all his foregoing days of his separation, Num. vi. 12; so those 
that have begun in the Spirit, and end in the hash, may reckon all their past 
services and sufferings in vain, Gal. iii. 3,4. Unless we persevere, we lose what 
we have gained, 2 Jno. 8. 

Secondly. An appeal to the consciences even of the house of Israel, though 
very corrupt, concerning God’s equity in all these proceedings; for he will be 
justified, as well as sinners judged, out of their own mouths. 1. The charge 
they drew up against God is blasphemous; ver. 25, 29, the house of Israel has 
the impudence to say, “‘ The way of the Lord is not equal,” than which nothing 
could be more absurd, as well as impious. “He that formed the eye, shall he 
not see?” Can his ways be unequal whose will is the eternal rule of good and 
evil, right and wrong? “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” No 
doubt he shall, he cannot do otherwise. 2. God’s reasonings with them are 
very gracious and condescending, for even these blasphemers God would rather 
have convinced and saved than condemned. One would have expected that 
God should have immediately vindicated the honour of his justice by making 
those that impeached it eternal monuments of it. Must these be sutfered to 
draw another breath that have once breathed out such wickedness as this? 
Shall that tongue ever speak again anywhere but in hell that has once said, 
“The ways of the Lord are not equal?” Yes, because this is the day of God’s 
patience, he vouchsafes to argue with them, and he requires them to own, for it 
is so plain that they cannot deny, Ist. The equity of his ways; ‘Are not my 
ways equal?” No doubt they are; he never lays upon man more than is right. 
In the present punishments of sinners, and the afflictions of his own people, 
yea, and in the eternal damnation of the impenitent, “ the ways of the Lord are 
equal.” 2nd. The iniquity of their ways; “ Are not your ways unequal?” It 
is plain they are, and the troubles you are in you have brought upon your own 
heads. God doth you no wrong, but you have wronged yourselves. ‘The 
foolishness of man perverts his ways,” makes them unequal, and then “ his heart 
frets against the Lord,” as if his ways were unequal, Pr. xix. 3. In all our dis- 
putes with God, and in all his controversies with us, it will be found that his 
ways are equal, but ours are unequal; that he is in the right and we are in the 
wrong. 


80 ‘Therefore I will judge you, O house of Israel, 

Every one according to his ways, saith the Lord Gop. 

Repent, and turn yourselves from all your transgressions; 

So iniquity shall not be your ruin. | 

Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye 
have transgressed ; 

And make you a new heart and a new spirit : 

For why will ye die, O house of Israel ? 

For J have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 

Saith the Lord Gop: wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye 


31 


32 


xviii. 24" On the other hand, perseverance was required, and he 
who, after a course of obedience, became an apostate and a rebel 
was excluded from the benefits which his allegiance would have 
resulted in but for his departure from right. He who began well 
and ended ill was in a worse position than he who began ill and 
ended well, because he had known the good and left it. 

xviii. 30—32. The verb translated “repent” in these verses is the 
one elsewhere rendered “ turn” and “ convert,” and in all cases points 
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We have here the conclusion and application of this whole matter. After a 
fair trial at the bar of right reason, the verdict is brought in on God's side, it 
appears that his ways are equal; judgment therefore is next to be given, and 
one would think it should be a judgment of condemnation, nothing short of 
“Go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” But behold a miracle of mercy; the da 
of grace and Divine patience is yet lengthened out; and therefore, kr 
God_ will at last judge every one according to his ways, yet he waits to be 
gracious, and closes all with a call to repentance, and a promise of pardon upon 
repentance. 

irst. Here are four necessary duties that we are called to, all amounting to 
the same. 1. We must repent. We must change our mind and change our 
ways; we must be sorry for what we have done amiss, and ashamed of it, and 
go as far as we can towards the undoing of it again. 2. We must “turn our- 
selves from all our transgressions,” ver. 30. And again, ver. 32, “ Turn your- 
selves,” face about; turn from sin, nay, turn against it as the enemy you loathe, 
turn to God as the friend you love. 3. We must “cast away from us all our 
transgressions;” we must abandon and forsake them with a resolution never 
to return to them again. Give sin a bill of divorce; break all the leagues we 
have made with it; throw it overboard, as the mariners did Jonah, for it has 
raised the storm; cast it out of the soul, and crucify it as a maletactor. 4. We 
must “make us a new heart, and a new spirit.” This was the matter of a 
promise, ch. xi. 19; here it is the matter of a precept. We must do our endea- 
vour, and then God will not be wanting to us to give us his grace. St. Austin 
well explains this precept, Deus non jubet impossibilia, sed jubendo monet et 
Sacere quod possis, et petere quod non possis,—' God does not enjoin impossibili- 
ties, but by his commands admonishes us to do what is in our power, and to 
pray for what is not.’ He hereby admonishes us to do what is in our power, 
and to pray for what is not. 

Secondly. Here are four good arguments to enforce these calls to repentance, 
1. It is the only way, and it is a sure way, to prevent the ruin which our sing 
have a direct tendency to. “So iniquity shall not be your ruin;” which implies, 
that if we do not repent iniquity will be our ruin here and for ever; but if we 
do, we are safe, we are snatched as brands out of the burning. 2. If we repent 
not, we certainly perish, and our blood will be upon our own heads. “ Why 
will ye die, O house of Israel 2” What an absurd thing is it for you to choose 
death and damnation rather than life and salvation. Note, The reason why 
sinners die is, because they will die, they will go down the way that leads to 
death, and not come up to the terms on which life is offered. Herein sinners, 
especially sinners of the house of Israel, are most unreasonable, and act most 
unaccountably. 3. The God of heaven has no delight in our ruin, but desires 
our welfare; ver. 32,‘‘I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth;” 
which implies, that he has pleasure in the recovery of those that repent, which 
is both an engagement and an encouragement to usto repent. 4. We are made 
for ever if we repent. “Turn yourselves, and live ye.” He that saith to us, 
Repent, thereby saith to us, Live; yea, he saith to us, Live; so that life and 
death are here set before us. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The scope of this chapter is much the same with that of the seventh, to foretell and 
lament the ruin of the house of David, the royal family of Judah, in the calamitous 
exit of the four sons and grandsons of Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jeconiah, and 
Zedekiah, in whom that illustrious line of kings was cut off, which the prophet is here 
ordered to lament, ver. 1; and he doth it by similitudes. 1. The kingdom of Judah 
and house of David is here compared to a lioness, and those princes to lions that were 
tierce and ravenous, but were hunted down and taken in nets, ver. 2—9. II. That 
kingdom and house are here compared to a vine, and these princes to branches, that 
had been strong and flourishing, but were now broken off and burnt, ver. 10—14. This 
ruin of that monarchy was now in the doing, and this lamentation of it was intended 
to affect the people with it, that they might not flatter themselves with vain hopes of the 
lengthening out of their tranquillity. 


i | OREOVER take thou up a lamentation for 


the princes of Israel, 2 And say, 
What zs thy mother? A lioness : 
She lay down among lions, 
She nourished her whelps among young lions. 
3 And she brought up one of her whelps : 
It became a young lion, 


to the external change of conduct, rather than to regret and inward 
sorrow; to the return of the sinner to practical obedience and to 
God, rather than to an altered disposition. The change of .nind and 
disposition is indicated, however, directly in the Pace “a new — 
heart and a new spirit.” It therefore appears that both the inward 
and the outward reformation were demanded. ; - 
xix. 2, 3. The various shades of meaning belonging to the several 
words relating to lions in this passage cannot be well represented in — 
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And it learned to catch the prey ; it devoured men. 

The nations also heard of him; 

He was taken in their pit, [Egypt. 
And they brought him with chains unto the land of 
Now when she saw that she had waited, 

And her hope was lost, 

Then she took another of her whelps, 

And made him a young lion. 

And he went up and down among the lions, 

He became a young lion, 

And learned to catch the prey, avd devoured men. 

And he knew their desolate palaces, 

And he laid waste their cities ; 
And the land was desolate, and the fulness thereof, 

By the noise of. his roaring. [ provinces, 
Then the nations set against him on every side from the 
And spread their net over him: 

He was taken in their pit 

And they put him in ward in chains, 

And brought him to the king of Babylon: 

They brought him into holds, 

That his voice should no more be heard 

Upon the mountains of Israel. 


Here 1s, First. Orders given to the prophet to bewail the fall of the royal 
family, which had_long made so great a Ath by virtue of a covenant of 
royalty made with David and his seed, that the eclipsing and extinguishing of 
it is justly lamented by all that know what value to put upon the covenant 
of our God; as we find, after a very large account of that covenant with David, 
Ps. \xxxix. 3, 20, &c., a sad lamentation for the decays and desolation of his 
family; ver. 38, 39, “ But thou hast cast off and abhorred, hast made void the 
covenant of thy servant, and profaned his crown,” &c. The kings of Judah are 
here called princes of Israel ; for their glory was diminished, and they were 
become as prinees; and their pos was lost, they were become corrupt and 
idolatrous as the kings of Israel, whose ways they had learned. The prophet 
must take up a lamentation for them; that is, he must describe their lament- | 
able fall, as one that did himself lay it to heart, and desired those he preached 
to and wrote to might do so too. And how can we expect others should be 
affected with that which we ourselves are not affected with? And ministers, 
when they boldly foretell, yet must bitterly lament, the destruction of sinners, 
as those that have not desired the woful day. He is not directed to give advice 
to the ett of Israel, (that had been long and often done in vain,) but the 
decree being gone forth he must take up a lamentation for them. 

Secondly. Instructions given him what to say. 

1. He mnst compare the kingdom of Judah to a lioness; so wretchedly 
degenerated was it from what it bad been formerly, when it sat as a queen 
-——- the nations; ver. 2,“ What is thy mothe:?” Thine, O king. We read 
of Solomon’s crown wherewith his mother crowned him; that is, his people, 
Cant. iii. 11. Thine, O Judah; the royal family is as a mother to the kingdom, 
a nursing mother; she is a lioness, fierce and cruel, and ravenous. When they 
had left their divinity, they soon lost their humanity too; and when they 
feared not God, neither did they regard man. She lay down among lions. 
God had said the people shall dwell alone, but they mingled themselves with 
the nations, and learned their works. * She nourished her whelps among young 
lions:” taught the young princes the way of tyrants, which was then used by 
the arbitrary kings of the East; filled their heads betimes with notions of 
their absolute despotic power, and possessed them with a belief that they had 
a right to enslave their subjects, that their liberty and property lay at their 
mercy ‘Thus “she nourished her whelps among young lions. 

2. He must compare the kings of Judah to lions’ whelps, ver. 3. Jacob had 
compared Judah, and especially the house of David, to a lion’s whelp, for its 
being strong and formidable to its enemies abroad; Gen. xlix. 9, “ He is an old 
lion, who shall stir him up?” And if they had adhered to the Divine law and 
premise God had preserved to them the might, and majesty, and dominion of a 

ion; and doth it in Christ, the lion of the tribe of Judah, But these lions’ 

whelps were so to their own subjects, were cruel and oppressive to them, 
preyed upon their estates and liberties; and when they thus by their tyranny 
made themselves a terror to those whom they ought to have protected, it was 
just with God to make those a terror to them whom otherwise they might have 
subdued. Here is lamented 

ist. The sin and fall of Jehoahaz, one of the whelps of this lioness. He 
became a young lion, ver. 3; he was made king, and thought he was made so 
that he might do what he pleased, and gratify his own ambition, covetousness, 
and revenge, as he had a mind; and so he was soon master of all the arts of 
tyranny: he “learned to catch ay alt it and devoured men.” hen he had 
got power in his hand, all that ha before in an thing disobliged him were 
made to feel his resentments, and become a sacrifice to his rage. But what 
came of it? He did not prosper long in his tyranny. The “nations heard of 
him,” ver. 4, heard how furiously he drove at his first comin to the crown, 
how he trampled upon all that is just and sacred, and violated all his engage- 
ments, so that they ocked upon him as a dangerous neighbour, and prosecuted 
him accordingly, ‘as a multitude of shephérds is called forth against a lion 
roaring on his prey,” Zsa. xxxi. 4; and he was taken as a beast of prey in their 

it. is own subjects durst not stand up in defence of their own liberties; 

ut God raised up a foreign power that soon put an end to his tyranny, and 
“brought him in chains to the land of Kgypt.” Thither Jehoahaz was carried 
captive. and never heard of more. : 

2ud. The like sin and fall of his successor, Jehoiakim. The kingdom of Judah 
for some time expected the return of Jehoahaz out of Egypt, but at length 
despaired of it, and then took another of the lion’s whelps, and made him a 
young lion, ver. 5. And he, instead of taking warning by his brother’s fate, 
to use his power with equity and moderation, and to seek the good of his 
_ pecple, feet to his brother's steps; “ He went np and down among the lions,” 
ver. 6; he consulted and conversed with those that were fierce and furious like 


[+] 


our language. What is called “a young lion” bore the same relation 
to a “ whelp” which a heifer bears to a calf, the word “ young” being 
added by the translators to indicate this. The term for ‘‘ lions” is, 
like the English word, inclusive of all sorts and ages. The lion has 
long disappeared from the west of the Jordan, and is now scarcely 
ever foneet west of the Euphrates, though it is not rare on the east 
of that river, and occasionally crosses it. Dr. Tristram says, “In 
_ Palestine the lions had their lairs in the forests which have 
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himself, and took his measures from them, as Rehoboam took the advice of the 
rash and hotheaded young men; and he soon learned to catch the prey, and 
he devoured men, ver. 6. He seized his subjects’ estates, fined and imprisoned 
them, filled his treasury by rapine and injustice, sequestrations and confisca- 
tions, fines and forfeitures, and swallowed up all that stood in his way. He 
had got the art of discovering what effects men had that lay concealed, and 
where the treasures were which they had hoarded up; he knew their desolate 
laces, ver. 7, where they hid their money, and sometimes hid themselves; he 
new where to find both out; and by his oppression he laid waste their cities, 
depopulated them, by forcing the inhabitants to remove their families to sums 
place of safety. ‘The land was desolate,” and the country villages were 
deserted; and thongh there was great plenty, and a fulness of all good things, 
yet people quitted it all for fear of the noise of his roaring. He took a pride 
m maki.g all his subjects afraid of him, as the lion makes all the beasts of the 
forest to tremble, Am. iii. 8; and by his terrible roaring so astonishéd them 
that, they fell down for fear; and, having not spirit to make their escape, 
becamne an easy prey to him, as they say the lions do. He hectored, and 
threatened, and talked big, and bullied people out of what they had. Thus 
e thought to have established his own power, but it had a contrary effect, it 
did but hasten his own ruin; ver. 8, “ The nations set against him on every 
side,” to restrain and reduce his exorbitant power, which they joined in con- 
federacy to do for their common safety; and they spread their net over him, 
formed designs against him. God brought against Jehoiakim bands of the 
Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, with the Chaldees, 2 Kin. xxiv. 2, and he 
was taken in their pit. “ Nebuchadnezzar bound him in fetters to carry him 
to Babylon,” 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6. ‘They put this lion within grates, bound him in 
chains, and “brought him to the king of Babylon,” ver.9. What became of 
him we know not, but “his voice was no more heard” roaring “upon the 
mountains of Israel.” There was an end of his tyranny. He was “buried with 
the burial of an ass,” Jer. xxii. 19, though he had been as a lion, “ the terror 
of the mighty in the land of the living.” Note, The righteousness of God is to 
be acknowledged when those that have terrified and enslaved others are 
themselves terrified and enslaved; when those that by the abuse of their power 
to destruction, which was given them for edification, make themselves as wild 
beasts, as roaring lions, and raging bears, for such, Solomon saith, wicked 
rulers are over the poor people, Pr. xxviii. 15, are treated as such; when those 
who, like Ishmael, ors their hand against every man, come at last to have 
every man’s hand against them. It was long since observed that bloody tyrants 
seldom die in peace, but have blood given them to drink, for they are worthy, 
generum Cereris sine cede et sanguine pauci 
Descendunt reges et sicca morte tyranni,— 
* How few of all the boastful men that reign 
Descend in peace to Pluto’s dark domain.’—Juvenal, 


10 Thy mother zs like a vine in thy blood, planted by the 
waters : 
She was fruitful and full of branches by reason of many 
waters. [bare rule, 
11 And she had strong rods for the sceptres of them that 
a 
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And her stature was exalted among the thick branches, 

And she appeared in her height with the multitude of 
her branches. 

But she was plucked up in fury, 

She was cast down to the ground, 

And the east wind dried up her fruit : 

Her strong rods were broken and withered ; 

The fire consumed them. 

And now she 7s planted in the wilderness, 

In a dry and thirsty ground. 

And fire is gone out of a rod of her branches, 

Which hath devoured her fruit, 

So that she hath no strong rod ¢o be a sceptre to rule 

This 7s a lamentation, and shall be for a lamentation. 


Jerusalem 
is a vine, and 
c 
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13 


14 


the mother city, is here represented by another similitude; she 
the princes are her branches. This comparison we had betore, 


aK¥e 

First. Jerusalem is as a vine; the Jewish nation is so; “Like a vine in thy 
blood,” ver. 10, the blood royal; like a vine set in blood, and watered with 
blood, which contributes very much to the flourishing and fruitfulness of vines. 
As if the blood which thou hast shed had been designed for the fattening and 
improving of the soil, in such plenty was it shed; and for a time it seemed to 
have that effect; for “she was fruitful and full of branches, by reason of” the 
waters, the “many waters,” near which she was planted, laces of great 
wickedness may prosper for awhile; anda vine set in blood may be full of 
branches. Jerusalem was full of able magistrates, men of sense, men of learn- 
ing and experience, that were strong rods, branches of this vine, of uncommon 
bulk and strength; or, poles for the support of this vine, for so magistrates 
are. The boughs of this vine were grown to such maturity that they were fit 
to make white staves of, “for the sceptres of them that bear rule,” ver. Ll. 
And they are strong rods only that are fit for sceptres; men of strong judg- 
ments, and strong resolutions, that are fit for magistrates. When the royal 
family of Judah was numerous, and the courts of justion filled with men of 
sense and probity, then Jerusalem’s “stature was exalted among the thick 


perished with them, and in the cane brakes of the Jordan. Not only 
did they supply the imagery of psalmists and prophets, but they 
lingered there till the time of the Crusades, and are mentioned as 
living about Samaria by historians of the twelfth century.” It will 
be remembered that Ezekiel prophesied on the banks of the Chebar, 
and the author we have quoted says that the lion is still near the 
site of Babylon, and adds, “It extends also far higher up, to the 
jung) of the Khabour, or Chebar, on the Upper Tigris, above Mosul 
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branche3;” when the government is in good able hands, a nation is thereby 
made considerable. Then she was not taken for a weak and lowly vine, but 
“she appeared in her height,” a topping city, “with the multitude of her 
branches ;” tanquam lenta solent inter viburna cupressus,—‘ In thy quietness,’ 
s0 some read that, ver. 10, which we translate, “in thy blood,” thou wast such 
a vine as this. When Zedekiah was quiet and easy under the king of Babylon’s 
yoke, his kingdom flourished thus. See how slow God is to anger, how he 
defers his judgments, and waits to be gracious. . 
Secondly. This vine is now quite destroyed. Nebuchadnezzar, being highly 
provoked by Zedekiah’s treachery, plucked it up in fury, ver. 12, ruined the 
city and kingdom, and cut off all the branches of the royal family that fell in 
his way. The vine was cut off close to the ground, though not plucked up by 
the roots; the east wind dried up the fruit that was blasted; the young people 
fell by the sword, or were carried into captivity. The aspect of it had nothing 
that was pleasing, the prospect nothing that was promising; “her strong 
rods were broken and withered;” her great men were cut off, judges and 
magistrates deposed. “The vine itself is planted in the wilderness,” ver. 13. 
Babylon was as a wilderness to those of the people that were carried captives 
thither. The land of Judah was as a wilderness to Jerusalem. Now the whole 
country was ravaged and laid waste by the Chaldean army, a fruitful land 
turned into barrenness; it is burnt with fire, Ps. 1xxx. 16, and that “fire is 
one out of a rod of her branches,” ver. 14; that is, the king himself, by rebel- 
Eve against the king of Babylon, has given occasion to all this mischief. She 
may thank herself for the fire that consumes her; she has by her wickedness 
made herself like tinder to the sparks of God’s wrath, so that her own branches 
serve as fuel for her own consumption; in them the fire is kindled which 
devoured the fruits, the sins of the elder being the judgments which destroy 
the younger. Her frit is burned with her own branches, “so that she has no 
strong rod to be a sceptre to rule;” none to be found now that are fit fur the 
government, or dare take this ruin under their hand, as the complaint is, 
Isa. iii. 6,7; none of the house of David left that have right to rule; no wise 
mien, or men of sense, that are able to rule. It goes ill with any state, and is 
like to go worse, when it is thus deprived of the blessings of government, and 
has no strong rods for sceptres. ‘‘ Woe unto thee, O land, when thy king 
is a child;” for as good have no rod as not a strong rod. Those strong rods, 
we have reason to fear, had been instruments of oppression, assistant to the 
king in catching the prey, and devouring men, and now they are destroyea with 
him. Tyranny is the inlet to anarchy; and when the rod of government is 
turned into the serpent of oppression it is just with God to say, There shall 
be no strong rod to be a sceptre to rule; but let men be as the fishes of the sea. 
where the greater devour the lesser. Note, “This is a lamentation, and shall 
be for a lamentation.” The prophet was bidden, ver. 1, to take up a lamenta- 
tion; and, having done so, he leaves it to be made use of by others. “It is a 
lamentation” to us of this age; and, the desolations continuing long, it “shall 
be for a lamentation” to those that shall come after us; the child unborn will 
rue the destruction made of Judah and Jerusalem by the present judgments. 
They were a great while in coming, the bow was long in the drawing; but now 
they are come they will continue, and the sad effects of them will be entailed 
upon posterity. ote, Those who fill up the measure of their fathers’ sins are 
laying up in store for their children’s sorrows, and furnishing them with 
matter for lamentation; and nothing is more so than the overthrow of govern- 


ment. 
CHAPTER XX. 


In this chapter, I. The prophet is consulted by some of the elders of Israel, ver. 1. 
Il. He is instructed by his God what answer to give them. He must, 1. Signify 
God’s displeasure against them, ver. 2,3. And, 2. He must shew them what just 
cause he had for that displeasure, by giving them a history of God’s gracious dealings 
with their fathers, and their treacherous dealings with God; Ist. In Egypt, ver. 1—9; 
2nd. In the wilderness, ver. 10—26; 3rd. In Canaan, ver. 27—32. 38. He must 
denounce the judgments of God against them, ver. 33—36. 4. He must tell them 
likewise what mercy God had in store for them, when he would bring a remnant of 
them to repentance, re-establish them in their own land, and set up his sanctuary 
among them again, ver. 37—44. 5. Here is another word dropped towards Jerusalein, 
which is explained and enlarged upon in the next chapter, ver. 45—49. 


ND it came to pass in the seventh year, in the 

fifth month, the tenth day of the month, that 
certain of the elders of Israel came to enquire of the 
Lorp, and sat before me. 2 Then came the word | 
of the Lorp unto me, saying, 3 Son of man, speak 
unto the elders of Israel, and say unto them, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord Gop; Are ye come to enquire of 
iwc? As I live, saith the Lord Gop, I will not be 
enquired of by you. 4 Wilt thou judge them, son 
of man, wilt thou judge them? cause them to know 


the abominations of their fathers: 


Hereis, First. The occasion of this message which we have in this chapter, 
That sermon which we had, ch. xviii., was occasioned by their presumptuous 
reflections upon God; this was occasioned by their hypocritical inquiries 
after him. Each shall have theirown. This prophecy is exactly dated in the 
seventh year of the captivity, about two years after Ezekiel began to prophesy. 
God would have them keep count how long their captivity lasted, that they 
might see how the years went on towurds their deliverance, though very 
slowly “ Certain of. the elders of Israel came to inquire of the Lord,” not 
statedly, as those ch. viii. 1, but, as it should seem, occasionally, and upon a 
particular emergency. Whether they were of those that were now in cap- 
tivity, or elders lately come from Jerusalem upon business to Babylon, is not 
certain; but by what the prophet saith to them, ver, 32, it should seem their 
inquiry was, whether, now they were captives in Babylon, at a distance from 
their own country, where they had not only no temple, but no synagogue for 
the worship of God, it was not lawful for them, that they might ingratiate 
themselves with their lords and masters, to join with them in their worship, 
and do as the families of these countries do that serve wood and stone. This 
matter was palliated as well as it would bear, like Naaman’s indenting with | 
Elisha for leave to bow in the house of Rimmon, in compliment to the king; 
but we have reason to suspect that their inquiry drove at this. Note, Those 
hearts are wretchedly hardeved that ask God leave to go on in sin, and that 
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when they are suffering for it. They came and sat very demurely, and with » 
show of devotion before the prophet, ch. xxxiii. 31. 

Secondly. The purport of this message. 

1. They must be made to know that God is angry withthem. He takes it as 
an affront that they are come to inquire of him, when they are resolved to go on 
still in their trespasses. “ As I live, saith the Lord God, I will not be inquired 
of by you,” ver. 3. ‘Their shows of devotion shall neither be scrapie to God 
nor advantageous to themselves. God will not take notice of their inquiries, 
nor give them any satisfactory answers. Note, A hypocritical attendance 
on aoe and his ordinances is so far from being pleasing to him, that it is 
provoking. 

2. They must be made to know that God is justly angry with them, ver. 4; 
“Wilt thou judge them, Son of man, wilt thou judge them?” Thou art a 
prophet, surely thou wilt not plead for them, as an intercessor with God, but 
surely thou wilt pass sentence on them, as a judge for God. “See, I have set 
thee over the nation,” wilt thou not declare to them the judgments of the 
Lord? “Cause them,” therefore, “to know the abominations of their fathers ;” 
so the orders run now, as before, ch. xvi. 2, he must cause them to know their 
abominations. Though their own abominations were sufficient to justify God 
in the severest of his proceedings against them, yet it would be of use for them 
to know the abominations of their fathers, that they might see what a righteous 
thing it was with God now at last to cut them off from being a people, who 
from the first were such a provoking people. 


5 And say unto them, Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
In the day when I chose Israel, [Jacob, 
And lifted up mine hand unto the seed of the house of 
And made myself known unto them in the land of Egy)t, 
When I lifted up mine hand unto them, saying, 
I am the Lorp your God; 

6 In the day ¢haz I lifted up mine hand unto them, 
To bring them forth of the land of Egypt 
Into a land that I had espied for them, 
Flowing with milk and honey, 
Which ts the glory of all lands: 

7 Then said I unto them, 
Cast ye away every man the abominations of his eyes, 
And defile not yourselves with the idols of Egypt: 
I am the Lorp your God. 

8 But they rebelled against me, 
And would not hearken unto me: [their eyes, 
They did not every man cast away the abominations of 
Neither did they forsake the idols of Egypt: 
Then I said, I will pour out my fury upon them, 
To accomplish my anger against them 
In the midst of the land of Egypt. 

9 But I wrought for my name’s sake, 
That it should not be polluted before the heathen, 
Among whom they were, 
In whose sight I made myself known unto them, 
In bringing them forth out of the land of Egypt. 


The pistons of the ingratitude and rebellion of the people of Israel here 
begins as early as their beginning; so doth the history of man’s apostacy from 
his Maker. No sooner have we read the story of our tirst parents’ creation, 
but immediately we meet with that of their rebellion; so we see here it was 
with Israel, a people designed to represent the body of mankind, both in their 
dealings with God and his with them. Here is, E 
First. The gracious pur poses of God’s law concerning Israel in Egypt, where 

they were bondslaves to Pharaoh. Be it spoken, be it written, to the immortal 
honour of free grace, that then and there, 1. He chose Israel to be a peculiar 
people to himself, though their condition was bad, and their character worse, 
that he might have the honour of mending both. He therefore chose them 
because they were the seed of the house of Jacob, the posterity of that prince 
with God, “that he might keep the oath which he had sworn unto their 
fathers,” Deu. vii. 7, 8. 2. He made himself known to them by his name 

ehovah, a new name, Fz. vi. 3, when by reason of their servitude they had 
almost lost the knowledge of that name by which he was known to their 
fathers, God Almighty. Note, As the foundation of our blessedness is laid in 
God’s choosing us, so the first step towards it is God’s making himself known 
to us. And, whatever distance we are at, whatever distress we are in, he that 
made himself known to Israel, even in the land of Egypt, can find us out, and 
follow us with the gracious discuveries and manifestations of his favour. 3. He 
made over himself to them, as their God in covenant. “I lift up my hand unto 
them,” saying it, and confirming it with an oath, “‘ 1 am the Lord your God,” to 
whom you are to pey your homage, and from whom and in whom you are to 
expect your bliss. 4. He promised to bring them out of Egypt, and made good 
what he pombe He lifted up his hand, that is, he sware unto them that he 
would deliver them; and they being very unworthy, and their deliverance very 
woleel, it was requisite the promise of it should be contirmed by an oath. 
Or, he lifted up his hand, that is, he put forth his almighty power to do it; he 
did it with an outstretched arm, Ps. cxxxvi. 12. 5. He assured them that he 
would put them in possession of the land of Canaan. He therefore brought 
them out of Egypt, “that he might bring them into a land he had spied out for 
them:” a second garden of Eden, which was “the glory of all lands,” so he 
found it, the climate temper tte, the soil, the situation pleasant, and every thirg 
rep https" Deu. viii. 7; xi. 12; however, so he made it, by setting up his sane- 

uary in it. 

Secondly. The reasonaole commands he gave them, and the easy conditions of 
his covenant with them at that time. Having told them what they might expect 
from him, he next tells them what was all he expected from them; it was no more 
than this, ver. 7, “Cast ye away every man” his images that he useth for worship, 


and Nineveh (the ancient Chebar), where Layard mentions an Arab 
being attacked by one, and escaping with the loss of his mare.” No 
doubt Ezekiel knew them well. 

xix. 4-9. It seems not to have been meant that each of the 
elements of this allegory should be applicable to specific persons and 
events; and it is certain that all attempts to give a distinct signifi- 
cance to every detail have failed. It is even doubtful who or what 
the word “ mother” points to. With reference to the remainder, we 


872 


know that the rnlers of Israel must be intended, and that their 
misconduct and its fatal results are figured. We also know that 
Egypt and Babylon in succession lorded it over Israel. For the 
former see especially 2 Kings xxiii. 31—35; for both reference may 
be made to 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1—22, where the sad records are written. 
xix. 10. For “in thy blood” the translators put in the margin 
“ or in thy quietness, or in thy likeness.” The critics have wearied 4 
themselves in endeavours to show that each of these ideas is 
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that are the adorations, but should be “the abominations of his eyes.” Let him 
abominate them, and put them out of his sight, {gand defile not yourselves with 
the idols of Egypt,” which it seems many of them were fond of,—the golden calf 
was one of them. It was just, and what might reasonably be expected, that, 
being delivered from the Egyptian slavery, they should quit the Egyptian 
idolatry, especially when God, at bringing them out, executed judgments upon 
the gods of Egypt, Num. xxxiii. 4, and thereby shewed himself above them. 
And whatever other idols they might have an inclination to, one would think 
they should have a rooted aversion to the gods of Egypt, for Egypt’s sake, 
which had been to them a house of bondage. Yet it seems they needed this 
caution, and it is backed with a good reason, I am the Lord your God, who 
neither need an assistant nor will admit a rival. 

Thirdly. Their unreasonable disobedience to these commands, for which God 
might ahd have cut them off as soon as ever they were formed into a people; 
ver. 8, “They rebelled against God;” not only refused to comply with his 
particular precepts, but shook off their allegiance, and in effect told him they 
would be at liberty to worship what God they pleased ; and even then when 
God came down to deliver them, and sent Moses for that purpose, yet they 
would not forsake the idols of Egypt, which perhaps made them speak so 
affectionately of the onions of Egypt, Num. xi. 5, for among other things the 
meretens worshipped an onion. It was strange that all the plagues of expt 
would not prevail to cure them of their affection to the idols of Egypt. For 
this, God said he would pour out his fury upon them, even while they were yet 
in. the midst of the land of Egypt. Justly might he have said, Let them die 
with the Egyptians. This magnifies the riches of God’s goodness, that he was 
pleased to work so great a salvation for them, even then when he saw them 
Tipe for ruin; well might Moses tell them, It is “not for your righteousness,” 

eu. 1x. 5. 

Fourthly. The wonderful deliverance which God wrought for them notwith- 
standing. Though they forfeited the favour while it was in the Denier ing, 
and when God would have healed them then their iniquity was discovered, 
Hos. vii. 1, yet “mercy rejoiced against judgment,” and God did what he 
designed purely for his own name's sake, ver. 9. When nothing in us will 
furnish him with a reason for his favours, he furnisheth himself with one. 
God made himself known to them in the sight of the heathen, when he ordered 
Moses publicly to say to Pharaoh, “Israel is my son, my firstborn, let them go, 
that they may serve me.” Now, if he should have left them to perish for their 
wickedness as they deserved, the Egyptians would have reflected upon him for 
it, and his name would have been polluted, which ought to be sanctified, and 
shall be so. Note, The church is secured, even when it is corrupt, because God 
will secure his own honour. 


.0 Wherefore I caused them to go forth out of the land of 

And brought them into the wilderness [Egypt, 

And I gave them my statutes, 

And shewed them my judgments, 

Which fa man do, he shall even live in them. 

Moreover also I gave them my sabbaths, 

To be a sign between me and them, [them. 

That they might know that I am the Lorp that sanctify 

But the house of Israel rebelled against me in the wilder- 

They walked not in my statutes, [ness : 

And they despised my judgments, 

Which #/a man do, he shall even live in them ; 

And my sabbaths they greatly polluted : 

Then I said, I would pour out my fury upon them in the 

To consume them. [ wilderness, 

But I wrought for my name’s sake, 

That it should not be polluted before the heathen, 

In whose sight I brought them out. 

Yet also I lifted up my hand unto them in the wilderness, 

That I would not bring them into the land which I had 
given them, 

Flowing with milk and honey, 

Which 7s the glory of all lands ; 

Because they despised my judgments, 

And walked not in my statutes, but polluted my sab- 

For their heart went after their idols. [baths : 

Nevertheless mine eye spared them from destroying them, 

Neither did I make an end of them in the wilderness. 

But I said unto their children in the wilderness, 

Walk ye not in the statutes of your fathers, 

Neither observe their judgments, 

Nor defile yourselves with their idols: 

I am the Lord your God; 

Walk in my statutes, and keep my judgments, 

And do them ; 

And hallow my sabbaths ; 

And they shall be a sign between me and you, 

That ye may know that I am the Lorp your God 

Notwithstanding the children rebelled against me : 

They walked not in my statutes, 
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Neither kept my judgments to do them, 

Which ¢f a man do, he shall even live in them ; 

They polluted my sabbaths : 

Then IJ said, I would pour out my fury upon thern, 

To accomplish my anger against them in the wilderness. 

Nevertheless I withdrew mine hand, 

And wrought for my name’s sake, 

That it should not be polluted in the sight of the heathen, 

In whose sight I brought them forth. 

I lifted up mine hand unto them also in the wilderness. 

That I would scatter them among the heathen, 

And disperse them through the countries ; 

Because they had not executed my judgments, 

But had despised my statutes, 

And had polluted my sabbaths, 

And their eyes were after their fathers’ idols. 

Wherefore I gave them also statutes ¢hat were not good, 

And judgments whereby they should not live ; 

And I polluted them in their own gifts, 

In that they caused to pass through ¢he fire all that 
openeth the womb, 

That I might make them desolate, 

To the end that they might know that I am the Lorp 


The history of the struggles between the sins of eee which they endea- 
youred to ruin themselves, and the mercies of God, by which he endeavoured to 
save them and make them happy, is here continued ; and the instances of that 
struggle in these verses have reference to what she between God and them 
in the wilderness, in which God honoured himself and they shamed themselves. 
The story of Israel in the wilderness is referred to in the New Testament, 
(1 Cor. x., Heb. iii.,) a3 well as often in the Old, for warning to us Christians, 
and therefore we are particularly concerned in these verses. Observe, 

First. The great things God did for them, which he puts them in mind of, not 
as grudging thein his favours, but to shew how ungrateful they had been. And 
we say, if you call a man ungrateful, you can call him no worse. It was a great 
fayour, 1. That God “ brought them forth out of Egypt,” ver. 10, though, as * 
follows, he “brought them into the wilderness,” and not into Canaan presently 
It is better to be at liberty ina wilderness than bond-slaves in a land of plenty; 
to enjoy God and ourselves in solitude, than to lose both in a crowd; yet there 
were many of them who had such base, servile spirits as not to understand this, 
but when they met with the difficulties of a desert, wished themselves in Egypt 
again. 2. That he gave them the law upon mount Sinai, ver. 11; not only 
instructed them concerning good and evil, but by his authority bound them 
from the evil and to the good. He “‘ gave them his statute,” and a valuable gift 
it was: “ Moses Srinanided them a law that was the inheritance of the congre- 
gation of Israel,” Deu. xxxiii. 4. God made them to know his judgments; not 
only enacted laws for them, but shewed them the reasonableness and equity of 
those laws, with what judgment they were formed. The laws he gave them 
they were encouraged to observe and obey, for “if a man do them, he shall even 
live in them ;” that is, in keeping of God’s commandments there is abundance of 
comfort, and a great reward. Christ saith, “If thou wilt enter into life,” and 
enjoy it, “keep the commandments.” Though they who are most strict in their 
obedience are thus far unprofitable servants that they do no more than is their 
duty to do, yet it is thus richly recompensed, “This do, and thou shalt live.” 
The Chaldee saith, “he shall live an eternal life in them.” St. Paul quotes this, 
Gal. iii. 12, to shew that the law is not of faith, but proposeth life upon con- 
dition of perfect obedience, which we are not capable of performing, and there- 
fore must have recourse to the grace of the Gospel, without which we are all 
undone. 3. That he revived the ancient institution of the sabbath day, which 
was lost and forgotten while they were bond-slaves in Egypt, for their task- 
masters there would by no means allow them to rest one day in seven. In the 
wilderness indeed every day was a day of rest, for what need had they to labour 
who lived upon manna, and whose raiment waxed not old? But one day in 
seven must bea holy rest; ver. 12, “I foe them my sabbath to be a sign between 
me and them.” The institution of the sabbath was a sign of God’s goodwill to 
them, and their observance of it a sign of their regard to him: “that they might 
know that I am the Lord that sanctify them.” By this, God made it to appear 
he had distinguished them from the rest of the world, and designed to model 
them for a peculiar people to himself; and by their attendance on God in 
solemn assemblies on sabbath days they were made to increase in the know- 
ledge of God, in an experimental knowledge of the powers and pleasures of 
his sanctifying grace. Note, Ist. Sabbaths are privileges, and are so to be ac- 
counted. The church acknowledgeth it as a great favour, in that chapter which 
is parallel to this, and seems to have a reference to this, Neh. ix. 14, “ Thou 
madest known to them thy holy sabbaths.” 2nd. Sabbaths are signs. It is 
a sign men have a sense of religion, and there is some good correspondence 
between them and God, while they make conscience of keeping holy the 
sabbath day. 3rd. Sabbaths, if aly sanctified, are the means of our sanctifi- 
cation. If we do the duty of the ay, we shall find, to our comfort, it is the 
Lord that sanctifies us, makes us ho } that is, truly happy here, and prepares 
us to be happy, that is, perfectly holy, hereafter. 

Secondly. The disobedient, undutiful carriage towards God, for which he 
might justly have thrown them out of covenant, as soon as he had taken them 
into covenant; ver. 13, “ They rebelled in the wilderness.” ‘There where they 
received so much mercy from God, and had such a dependence upon him, and 
were in their way to Canaan, yet there they broke out in many open rebellions 
against the God that led them and fed them. They did not only not walk in 
God’s statutes, but ad despised his judgments as not worth observing; instead 
of sanctifying the sabbaths, they polluted them, greatly polluted them; one 
gathered sticks, many went out to gather manna on this day. Hereupon God 
was ready sometimes to cut them off; he said more than once he would “con- 
sume them in the wilderness,” but Moses interceded, so did God’s own merey 
more powerfully, and most of all a concern for his own glory, that “his name 
might not be polluted and profaned among the heathen,” ver. 14; that the 
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22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


appropriate. The Syriac and Latin Vulgate agree with our version, 
“in thy blood ;” the Greek has “like the flower of a pomegranate ;” 
and the Targum seems to attach the idea of likeness to the words. 
xix. 11. The precise sense of this verse seems to be, “ And she had 
strong rods like the sceptres of rulers, and the stature of it was raised 
among the thick branches, and it was conspicuous in its stature 
in the multitude of its boughs.” There is in the Hebrew a change 


of gender and subject, as in this paraphrase. 
56 


xix. 12. The east wind was unquestionably regarded as injurious 
to vegetation ; but here the phrase indicates the forces of the As- 
syrians from the east. , 

xix. 14, As Bishop Hall puts it, “A destruction is risen from 
among themselves, even from the treachery of Zedekiah, which hath 
utterly destroyed the remainder of her hopes, so that now there is no 
more likelihood of any of the royal blood being exalted to the govern- 
ment.” 
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Eg yptians might not say, either for mischief he brought them thus far, or he 
was not able to bring them any farther, or he had no such good land as 
was talked of to bring them to, Ax. xxxii. 12; Mum. xiv. 13. Note, God’s 
strongest reasons for his sparing mercy are those which are fetched from his 
own glory. 

Thirdly. God’s determination to cut off that generation of them in the wilder- 
ness. He that lifted up his hand for them, ver. 6, now lifts up his hand ao 
them; that then by an oath confirmed his promise to bring them out of Egypt, 
now by an oath confirmed his threatening that he would not bring them into 
Canaan ; ver. 15, 16, “ I lifted up my hand unto them, saying, As truly as | live, 
these men who have tempted me these ten times shall never see the land which 
I sware unto their fathers,” Num. xiv. 22,23; Ps. xcv. 11. By their contempt of 
God's laws, and particularly of his sabbaths, they put_a bar in their own door 5 
and that which was at the bottom of their disobedience to God, and their 
neglect of his institutions, was a secret affection to the gods of Egypt; “Their 
heart went after their idols.” Note, The bias of the mind towards the world 
and the flesh, the money and the belly, those two great objects of spiritual 
idolatry, is the root of bitterness, from which spripgs all disobedience to the 
Divine law. The heart that goes after those idols despiseth God's judgments. 

Fourthly. The reservation of a seed that should be admitted upon a new 
trial, and instructions given to that seed, ver. 17. Though they thus deserved 
ruin, and were Booted to it, yet “mine eye spared them.” When he looked 
upon them he had a compassion for them, and did not make an end of them, but 
reprieved them till a new generation was reared. Note, It is owing urely to 
the mercy of God that he has not long ago made an end of us. This new 
generation was well educated; Moses in Deuteronomy reported and enforced 
the laws which had been given to those that came out of Egypt, that their 
children might have them as it were sounding in their ears afresh, when they 
entered Canaan; ver. 18, “‘I said unto their children in the wilderness,” in the 
plains of Moab; walk in the statutes of your God, and “walk not in the 
statutes of your fathers.” Do not imitate their superstitious usages, nor 
retain their-toolish, wicked customs ; away with their vain conversation, which 
has nothing else to say for itself but that it was received by the tradition of 

our fathers; 1 Pet. i. 18, “‘ Defile not yourselves with their idols,” for you see 
fae odious they rendered themselves to God by them, but “ keep my judgments, 
and hallow my sabbaths,” ver. 19, 20. Note, lf parents be careless and do not 
give their children good instructions as they ought, the children ought to 
make up the want by studying the word of God so much the more carefully 
and diligently themselves, when they grow up. And the bad examples of 
parents must be made use of by their children for admonition, and not for 
unitation. 

Fifthly. The revolt of the next generation from God, by which they also made 
themselves obnoxious to the wrath of God; ver. 21, ‘‘’The children rebelled 
against me” too. And the same that was said of the fathers’ rebellion is here 
said of the children’s, for they were a seed of evil-doers; Moses told them he 
knew their rebellion and their stiff neck, Deu. xxxi. 27, and Deu. ix. 24, “ You 
have been rebellious against the Lord from the day that I knew you;” “They 
walked not in my statutes,” ver. 21; nay, “they despised my statutes,” ver. 25. 
They who disobey God’s statutes despise them; they shew that they have a 
mean opinion of them, and of him whose statutes they are. They polluted 
God’s sabbaths, as their fathers. Note, The profanation of the sabbath day is 
an inlet to all impiety; those who pollute holy time will keep nothin Pury, It 
was said of the fathers, ver. 16, that “their heart went after their idols ;” they 
worshipped idols because they had an affection for them, It is said of the 
children, ver. 24, that “their eyes went after their fathers’ idols;” they were 
grown atheistical, and had no affection for any gods at all, but they worshipped 
their fathers’ idols because they were their fathers’, and they had them before 
their eyes; they were used to them. And if they must have gods, they would 
have such as they could see, such as they could manage; and that which aggra- 
vated their disobedience to God’s statutes was, that if they had done them they 
might have lived in them, ver. 21; might have been a happy, thriving people. 
Note, They that go contrary to their duty go contrary to their interest ; they 
will not obey, will not come to Christ that they may have life, Jno. v. 40; and 
it is therefore just that they who will not live and flourish as they might in 
their obedience should die and perish in their disobedience. Now the great 
instance of that generation’s rebellion, and inclination to idolatry, was the 
iniquity of Peor, as that of their fathers was the golden calf; then the “anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Israel,” Num. xxv. 3. Then there was a plague 
in the congregation of the Lord, which if it had not been seasonably stayed by 
Phinehas’s zeal, had cut them all off; and yet they owned in Joshua's time, We 
are not “cleansed from that iniquity unto this day,” Jos. xxii. 15; Ps. evi. 29. 
Then it was that God said he would pour out his fury upon them, ver. 21; that 
he lifted up his hand unto them in the wilderness, when they were a second 
time just ready to enter Canaan, “ that he would scatter them among the 
heathen.” This very thing he said to them by Moses in his parting song, 
Deu. xxxii. 20; because sey provoked him to jealousy with strange gods, he 
said, “I will hide my face from them ;” and ver. 26, 27, he said, “ I will scatter 
them into corners, were it not that I feared the wrath of the enemy,” which 
explains this here, ver. 21, 22, “ I said I would pour out my fury upon them, but 
1 withdrew my hand for my name’s sake.” Note, When the corruptions of the 
visible church are such, and so provoking, that we have reason to fear its total 
extirpation, yet then we may be confident of this to our comfort, that God will 
secure his own honour by making good his purpose, that while the world stands 
ne will have a church in it. a ; 

Sixthly. The judgments of God upon them for their rebellion. They would 
not regard the statutes and judgments by which God prescribed them their 
duty, but despised them; and therefore God gave them statutes and judgments 
that were not good, and by which they should not live, ver. 25. By which seems 
to be meant the several ways by whick God punished them while they were in 
the wilderness, the plague that broke in upon them, the fiery serpent, and the 
like; which, in allusion to the law they had broken, are called judgments, 
because inflicted by the justice of God; and statutes, because he gave orders 
concerning them, and commanded desolations, as sometimes he had commanded 
deliveranges, and appointed Israel’s plagues as he had done the plagues of 
Egypt. When God said, “I will consume them in a moment,” Num. xvi. 25; 
when he said, ** Take the heads of the people, and hang them up,” Num. xxv. 4; 
when he threatened them with the curse, and obliged them to say Amen 
to every curse, Deu. xxvii., xxviii.; then he gave them judgments by which 
they should not live: more is implied than is expressed,—they are judgments by 
which they should die. Those that will not be bound by the precepts of the 
lay shall be bound by the sentence of it; for one way or other the word of God 
will take hold of men, Zec. i. 6. 

Spiritual judgments are the most dreadful, and these God punished them 
with; the statutes and judgments which the heathen observed in the worship 
of their idols were not good, and in practising them they could not live. And 
God gave them up to those: he made their sin to be their punishment; gave them 
up to a reprobate mind, as he did the Gentile idolaters, Rom. i. 24, 26; gave 
them up to their own hearts’ lusts, Ps. lxxxi. 12; punished them for their bir ots 
stitious customs which were agaiast the written law, by giving them up to those 


xx. 1. Prebendary Lowth says this means the seventh year of 
Jeboiachin’s captivity, and that all the prophecies recorded from 
chap. viii. to this belong to the sixth year of that captivity. This 
was the date accepted by older expositors, as Calvin, Junius, Piscator, 
and others. 

xx. 4. Professor Fairbairn here translates, “ Wilt thou not judge 
them? wilt thou not judge, son of man?” observing that the in- 
terrogative has the force of a command, and that the sign of inter- 
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' that were against the very light and law of nature. He left them to tnemse’ves, 
to be guilty of the most impure idolatries, as in the worship of Baal-peor he 
polluted them;that is, he permitted them to pollute themselves in their own 
gifts, ver. 26; and of the most barbarous idolatries, as in the worship of Moloch, 
when they caused their children, especially their firstborn, (which God chai- 

lenged a particular property in, “ The firstborn of thy sons shalt thou give unto 
me,”) “to pass through the fire,” that is, to be sacrificed to their idols; that 
thus he might make them desolate. Not only that he might justly do it, but 
that he might do it by their own hands; for this must needs be a great weak- 
ening to their families, and a diminution of the honour and strength of their 
country. Note, God sometimes makes sin to be its own punishment, and yet is 
not the author of sin; and there needs no more to make men miserable than 
to give them up to their own vile appetites and passions. Let them be put into 
the hand of their own counsels, and they will ruin themselves, and make them- 
selves desolate. And thus God makes them know that he is the Lord, and 
that he is a righteous God, which they themselves will be compelled to own 
when they see how much their wilful transgressions contribute to their 
own desolations. Note, Those who wi'l not acknowledge God as the Lord 
ele bee shall be made to acknowledge him as the Lord their Judge, when 
it 1s too late. 


27 Therefore, son of man, speak unto the house of Israel, 
and say unto them, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Yet in this your fathers have blasphemed me, 

In that they have committed a trespass against me. 


28 For when I had brought them into the land, 
For the which I lifted up mine hand to give it to them, 
Then they saw every high hill, and all the thick trees, 
And they offered there their sacrifices, [ing . 
And there they presented the provocation of their otfer- 
There also they made their sweet savour, 
And poured out there their drink offerings 

29 Then I said unto them, 
What zs the high place whereunto ye go ? 
And the name thereof is called Bamah unto this day 

30 Wherefore say unto the house of Israel, 


Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

Are ye polluted after the manner of your fathers ? 

And commit ye whoredom after their abominations ? 

For when ye offer your gifts, ¢ 

When ye make your sons to pass through the fire, 

Ye pollute yourselves with all your idols, even upte this 
day: 


ANCIENT IDOL. 


And shall I be enquired of by you, O house of Israel ? 
As I live, saith the Lord Gop, I will not be enquired of 
’ by you 
32 And that which cometh into your mind shall not be at all, 
That ye say, We will be as the heathen, 
As the families of the countries, to serve wood and sto 


rogation is equivalent to “wilt thou not?” We prefer the common 
and literal rendering, because it involves no real difficulty, and because 
we see no need to eke out the expressions used by the inspired penman, 

xx. 5, 6. The phrase, “to lift up the hand,” signifies to give a 
solemn pledge or to swear—to pledge an oath. ‘The historical 
reference is to various passages in the Pentateuch, the knowledge of 
which is clearly implied. The words, “ which is the 


lory of all 
lands,” applied to Palestine, signify “ which is the most Beantiful 
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Here the prophet goes on with the story of their rebellions, for their farther 
humiliation ; and shews, ‘ 

First. That they had persisted in them after at were settled in the land of 
Canaan. Though God had so many times testified his displeasure against their 
wicked courses, yet in this, that is, in the very same thing, “ your fathers have 
blasphemed me;” that is, continued to affront me, that they “also have tres- 
passed a eeepamn against me,” ver. 27. Note, It is a great aggravation of sin 
when men will not take warning by the mischievous consequences of sin in 
those that have gone before them. This is blaspheming God, it is speaking 
reproachfully of his judgments, as if they were of no significancy, and were not 
worth regarding. r ; 

1. God had made good his promise. I brought them into the land that I had 
sworn to give them; though their unbelief and disobedience had made the 
performance slow, and much retarded it, yet it did not make the promise of none 
effect. They were often very near being cut off in the wilderness, but a step 
between them and ruin; and yet they came to Canaan at last. Note, Even 
God's Israel gets to heaven by hell gates; so many are their transgressions, and 
so strong their corruptions, that it is a miracle of mercy they are happy at last; 
as hypocrites go to hell by heaven gates. The righteous scarcely are saved; per 
e discrimina rerum tendimus ad celum,—‘ten thousand dangers fill the iad to 

eaven. 

2. They had broken his precept by their abominable idolatries. God had 
appointed them to destroy all the monuments of idolatry, that they might not 
be tempted to desert his sanctuary ;_but instead of defacing them they fell in 
love with them, and when they “saw every high hill,” whence they had the 
most aon eae prospects, and all the “thick trees,” where they had the most 
delightful shades,_the former to shew forth So cer yi a idolatries, the 
latter to conceal their shameful ones,—“ there they offered their sacrifices, and 
made their sweet savour,” which should have been presented upon God’s altar 
only. “‘’There they presented the provocation of their offering,” ver. 28; that is, 
their offerings, which, instead of pacifying God or pleasing him, were highly 
provoking; sacrifices which, though costly, yet being mispiaced, were an 
abomination to the Lord. | i ; 

3. They obstinately persisted herein, notwithstanding all the admonitions 
that were given them; ver. 29, “Then I told them” by my servants the pro- 
phets, told them where the high lace was to which they went, nay, I put them 
upon considering it, and asking their own consciences concerning it, by putting 
this question to them, “ Which is the high place whereunto you go?” What 
do you find there that is so inviting, that you will leave God’s altars, where he 
requires your attendance, to frequent such places as he has forbidden to wor- 
ship in? Do you not know that those high places are of a heathenish extraction 
and that the things which the Gentiles sacrificed they sacrificed to devils, an 
not to God? Did not Moses tell you so? Deu. xxxii. 17, “ And will you have 
fellowship with devils? What is that high place to which you go” when you 
turn your back on God's altars? O foolish Israelites, who or what has 
bewitched you, that you will forsake the fountain of life for broken cisterns ? 
that worship which God cal ape: and will accept, for that which he forbids 
which he abhors, and which he will avenge? And yet the name is called 
Bamah unto this day; that is, they will have their way, let God and his prophets 
say what they please to the contrary. ‘They are wedded to their high, A ior 
even in the best reigns those were not taken away. You could not prevail to 
take away the name of Bamah, the high place, out of their mouths; but still 
they would have that in the place of their worship. The sin and the sinner are 
hardly parted. “ 

Secondly. That this generation after they were unsettled continued under the 
dominion of the same corrupt inclination to idolatry, ver. 30. He must say to 
the present house of Israel, some of whose elders were now sitting before him, 
“ Are ye polluted after the manner of your fathers?” After all that God hath 
said against you by a succession of prophets, and done against you by a series 
of judgments, yet will you take no warning > will you still be as bad as your 
fathers were, and commit the same abominations that they committed? I see 
you will, you have a mind to be at the old trade again; you offer your gifts in 
the high places, and you make your sons to pass cpt the fire; either you 
actually do it, or do it in purpose and imagination, and so you continue ido- 
daters to this day. ‘These elders seem now to have been projecting a coalition 
with the heathen ; their hearts they will reserve for the God of Israel, but their 
knees they will be at liberty to bow to the gods of the nations among whom 
they live, that they ae 4 have the more respect, and the fairer quarter among 
them. Now the prophet is here ordered to tell those who are forming this 
scheme, and were for compounding the matter between God and Baal, that 
they should have no comfort or benetit by either. 1. They should have no 
benefit by their consulting in private with the prophets of the Lord; for, 
because they were hearkening after idols, God would have nothing to do with 
them; ver. 31, “ As 1 live, saith the Lord God, I will not be niebenl or by you.” 
What he had said before, (ver. 3,) paring arin og darth how just it was, he 
here repeats as that which he would abide by. Let them not think that they 
honoured him by their inquiries, nor expect an answer of peace from him, as 
long as they continued in love and league with their idols. Note, Those reap 
no benefit by their religion that are not entire and sincere in it; nor can we 
have any comfortable communion with God in ordinances of worship unless 
we be inward, and upright with him therein. We make nothing of our pro- 
fession if it be but.a profession. Nay, 2. They should have no benefit by their 
conforming in public to the practice of their neighbours; ver. 32, “That which 
comes into your mind” as a piss of refined politics in the present difficult 
juncture, and which you would be advised to for your own preservation, and 
that you may not by being singular expose yourselves to abuses; it “ shall not 
be at all,” it shall turn to no account to you. You say, “ We will be as the 
heathen ;” we will join with them in worshipping their gods, though at the 
same time we do not believe them to be gods, but wood and stone; and then 
we should be taken as the families of the countries. They will not know, or in a 
little while will have forgotten, that we are Jews, and will allow us the same 
privileges with their own countrymen. Tell them, saith God, that this project 
shall never prosper. Either their neighbours will not admit them to join with 
them in their worship, or, if they do, will think never the better, but the worse 
of them for it; and will look upon them as dissemblers, and not fit to be trusted, 
who are thus false to their God, and put a cheat upon their neighbours. Note, 
There is nothing got by sinful compliances; and the carnal projects of hypocrites 
will stand them in no stead. It is only integrity and uprightness that will pre- 
serve meu, and recommend them to God and man. 


33 As I live, saith the Lord Gop, 
Surely with a mighty hand, and with a stretched out arm, 
And with fury poured out, will I rule over you: 

84 And I will bring you out from the people, _[scattered, 
And will gather you out of the countries wherein ye are 


all lands,” or, “which is a most beautiful land,” the Jatter being 
probably the precise idea intended. 

xx. 7, 8. It would seem that some of the Hebrews actually 
adopted the idolatry of the Egyptians, their oppressors. The re- 
hearsal of the Lord’s proceedings with his people, and of their way- 
wardness, and unbelief, and sin while in the wilderness, is abundantly 
confirmed and illustrated by the books of Moses, where all the accu- 
sations here brought are justified by a multitude of facts. 
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With a mighty hand, and with a stretched out arm, 
And with fury poured out. 


35 And I will bring you into the wilderness of the people, 
And there will I plead with you face to face. 

36 Like as I pleadea with your fathers in the wilderness of 

the land of Egypt, 
So will I plead with you, saith the Lord Gop. 

37 And I will cause you to pass under the rod, 

And I will bring you into the bond of the covenant: 

38 And I will purge out from among you the rebels, 

And them that transgress against me : [sojourn, 
I will bring them forth out of the country where they 
And they shall not enter into the land of Israel : 

And ye shall know that I am the Lorp. 

39 As for you, O house of Israel, thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Go ye, serve ye every one his idols, 

And hereafter a/so, if ye will not liearken unto me: 
But pollute ye my holy name no more 
With your gifts, and with your idols. 

40 For in mine holy mountain, ~*~ [Gop, 
In the mountain of the height of Israel, saith the Lord 
There shall all the house of Israel, all of them in the 

land, serve me: 
There will I accept them, 
And there will [ require your offerings, ' (things. 
And the firstfruits of your oblations, with all your holy 
41 I will accept you with your sweet savour, 
When I bring you out from the people, 
And gather you out of the countries wherein ye have 
been scattered ; 
And I will be sanctified in you before the heathen. 
42 And ye shall know that I am the Lorn, 
When I shall bring you into the land of Israel, 
Into the country,for the which I lifted up mine hand 
To give it to your fathers. 
43 And there shall ye remember your ways, 
And all your doings, wherein ye have been defiled ; 
And ye shall lothe yourselves in your own sight 
For all your evils that ye have committed. 
44 And ye shall know that I am the Lorn, 


When I have wrought with you for my name’s sake, 

Not according to your wicked ways, nor according to 
your corrupt doings, 

O ye house of Israel, saith the Lord Gop 


The design which was now on foot among the elders of Israel was, that the 
people of Israel, being scattered among the nations, should lay aside all their 
peculiarities, and conform to those among whom they lived; but God had told 
them the design should not take effeet, ver. 32. Now in these verses he shews 

articularly how it should be frustrated. ‘They aimed at the mingling of the 
‘amilies of Israel with the families of the countries. But it will prove in the 
issue, that the wicked Israelites, notwithstanding their compliances, shall not 
mingle with them in their prosperity, but shall be distinguished from them for 
destruction; for idolatrous Israelites, that are apostates from God, shall be 
sooner and sorer punished than idolatrous Babylonians, that never knew the 
way of righteousness. Read and tremble at the doom here passed upon them; 
it is backed with an oath not to be reversed. “ As I live, saith the Lord God, 
thus and thus will I deal with you. ‘They think to make both Jerusalem and 
Babylon their friends by halting between two. But God threatens that neither 
of them shall serve for arest or refuge for them. 

First. Babylon shall not protect them, nor any of the countries of the hea- 
then; for God will cast them out of his protection, and then what prince, what 
people, what place, can serve to be a sanctuary to them? God was Israel’s king 
of old, and had they continued his loyal subjects he would have ruled over 
them with care and tenderness, for their good; but now “ with a stretched out 
arm, and with fury poured out, will 1 rule over them,” ver. 33. That power 
which should have been exerted for their protection shall be exerted for their 
destruction. Note, There is no shaking off God’s dominion ; rule he will, either 
with the golden sceptre or with the iron rod; and they that will not yield to 
the power of his grace shall be made to sink under the power of his wrath. 
Now when God is angry with them, though they may think they shall be lost 
in the crowd of the heathen, among whom they are scattered, they will be dis- 
appointed ; for, ver. 34, “I will gather you out of the countries wherein you 
are scattered,” as when the rebels are dispersed in battle, those that have 
escaped the sword of war are pursued and brought together out of all the 
places whither they were scattered, to be punished by the sword of justice. They 
shall be brought into the wilderness of te people, ver. 35, either into Babylon, 

| which is called a wilderness, ch. xix. 13, and the desert of the sea, /sa. xxi. 1, 
or into some place, which, though full of people, should be to them as the 


xx. 87. This reference to passing under the rod is by many ex- 
plained of tithing sheep, the custom being to mark every tenth 
sheep with a rod dipped in red paint: a very unsatisfactory explana- 
tion, because there is no allusion to tithing. The sense seems to bu 
that God would bring them into subjection to himself, the rod being 
a sceptre, and that he would secure them by a firm bond or covenant. 
This, however, leaves the figure still obscure, though at first sight 
it looks like that of a man with a rod compelling the advance of 
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wilderness was to Israel, after they came out of Egypt, a place where God will 
plead with them face to face, as he pleaded with their fathers in the wilderness 
of Egypt, ver. 36; where their carcases shall fall, and where he will swear con- 
cerning them, that they shall never return to Canaan; as he sware concerning 
their fathers, that they should never come into Canaan, where he will avenge 
the breach of his law with as much terror as he gave it in the wilderness of 
Sinai. Note, God has a good action against apostates, and will not only find 
time, but find a proper place too, to plead with them in upon that action, a 
wilderness even in the midst of the people for that purpose. 

Secondly. Israel shall be no more able to protect them than Babylon could; 
nor shall their relation to God’s people stand them in any more stead for the 
other world than their compliance with idolaters shall for this world; nor 
shall they stand “in the congregation of the righteous,” any more than in the 
congregation of evil-doers; for there will come a distinguishing day, when God 
will separate between the precious and the vile. He will cause them, as the 
shepherd causeth his sheep, to pass under the rod, when he tithes them, 
Lev, xxvii. 32, that he may mark which is for God. God will take particular 
notice of each of them, one by one, as sheep are counted, and “ He will brin 
them into the bond of the covenant,” ver. 37; that is, he will try them an 
judge of them according to the tenor of the covenant, and the difference made 

etween some and others by the blessings and curses of the covenant. Or, it 
may refer to those among them that repented and reformed; he will cause 
them to pass under the rod of affliction, and, having done them good by it, he 
will bring them again into the bond of the covenant,—will be to them a God 
in covenant, and use them again as heirs of promise. 

1. He will separate the wicked men from among them; ver. 38, “I will purge 
out from among you the rebels,” that have been a grief and scandal to you, and 
who have by their rebellions brought all these calamities upon you. The judg- 
ments of God shall find them out, and their naming the name of Israel shall 
be no shelter to them. They shall be “brought out of the countries where they 
sojourn,” and shall not have that rest in them which they promised themselves ; 
but they “shall not enter into the land of Israel,” nor enjoy the benefit of that 
rest which God has promised to his people. Note, Though godly people may 
share with the wicked in the calamities of the world, yet wicked people shall 
have no share with the godly in the heavenly Canaan ; but it shall be part of the 
blessedness of that world that they shall be purged out from among them, the 
tares from the wheat, the chaff from the corn, ch. xiii. 9. But wherever these 
idolaters of the house of Israel were contriving to worship both God and their 
idols, thinking to please both, God here protests against it, ver. 39, as Elijah 
had done in his name; “ If the Lord be God, then follow him; but if Baal, then 
follow him.” If you will serve your idols, do, and take what comes of it; but 
then do not pretend relation to God and a religious observance of him, nor 
pollute his holy name with your gifts at his altar. Spiritual judgments are the 
sorest judgments. ‘T'wo of that kind of judgments are threatened in this verse 
against those that were for dividing between the God of Israel and the gods 
of the nations. Ist. That they should be given up to the service of their idols. 
To them he saith ironically, “Since you will not hearken unto me, go ye, serve 
every one his idols,” now you think it will be for your interest, and hereafter 
also. You shall go on init; Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone, let him 
take his course, and see what he will get by it at last. Note, They who think 
to serve themselves by sin will find in the end that they have but enslaved 
themselves to sin. 2nd. That they shall be cut off from the service of God, 
and communion with God; You shall not pollute my holy name with your vain 
oblations, /sa. i. 11. You bring your gifts in your hands, wherewith you pre- 
tend to honour me, but at the same time you bring your idols in your hearts, 
and therefore you do but pollute me, which 1 will not suffer any more, 
een Vivi ae, ote, Those are justly forbidden God’s house that profane his 

ouse. 

2. He will separate them to himself again. Ist. He will “gather them” in 
mercy “out of the countries whither they were scattered,” to be monuments 
of mercy, as the incorrigible were gathered to be vessels of wrath, ver. 41. 
Not one of God's jewels shall be lost in the lumber of this world. 2nd. He 
will “bring them to the land of Israel,’ which he had promised to give to their 
fathers. And the discontinuance of their possession shall be no defeasance 
of their right; it is the land of Israel still, and thither God will bring them 
safe again, ver. 42. 3rd. He will re-establish his ordinances among them,—will 
set up his sanctuary in his holy mountain, which is here called “the mountain 
of the height of Israel ;” for the mount Sion was none of the highest mountains 
yet the temple there was one of the highest honours of Israel. It is promised 
that they who preserved their integrity, and would not serve idols in other 
lands, shall return to their Be cael f and shall serve the true God in their 
own land; “All of them in the land shall serve me.” Note, It is the true 
happiness of a people, and a sure token for good to them, when there is a pre- 
vailing disposition in them to serve God. Whereas God had forbidden the 
idolaters to bring their gifts to his altar, of these he will require offerings and 
first-fruits, and will accept them, ver. 42. What he doth not require he wiil 
not accept, but what is done with a regard to his precepts he will be well 
pleased with. He will “accept them with their sweet savour,” or ‘savour of 
rest,’ ver. 41, as being very grateful to him, and what he takes a complacency in; 
whereas to hypocritical worshippers he saith, “I will not smell in your solemn 
assemblies.” 4th. He will give them true repentance for their sins, ver. 43. 
When they find how gracious God is to them they shall be overcome with his 
kindness, and blush to think of their ill carriage towards so good a God. 
There, in my holy mountain, when you come to enjoy the privileges of that 
again, there shall ye remember your doings, wherein ye have been defiled. 
Note, ‘he more conversant we are with God's holiness, the more we shall see 
of the odious nature of sin. There “ye shall loathe yourselves in your own 
sight.” Note, Ingenuous evangelical repentance makes people loathe them- 
selves for their sins, as Job xlu. 5,6. 5th. He will give them the knowledge 
of himself. They shall know by experience that he is the Lord; that he is 
a God of almighty power and inexhaustible goodness; kind to his people, and 
faithful to his covenant with them. Note, All the favours we receive from 
God should lead us into a more intimate acquaintance with him. 6th. He wiil 
do all this for his own name’s sake, notwithstanding their undeservings, and ill 
deservings, ver. 44. He has wrought with them, that is, wrought for them, 
wrought in favour of them, wrought in concurrence with them, they doing their 
endeavour; he has wrought with them purely for his name’s sake. His reasons 
were all fetched from himself. Had he dealt with them “according to their 
wicked ways, and their corrupt doings,” though they were the better and 
sounder part of the house of Israel, he had left them to be scattered and lost 
with the rest; but he recovered and restored them for the sake of his own 
name, not only that it might not be polluted, ver. 14, but that he might be sanc- 
tified in them before the heathen, ver. 41; that he might sanctify himself, so the 
word is; for it is God’s work to glorify his own name. He will do well for his 
people, that he may have the glory of it; that he may manifest himself to be a 
God pardoning sin, and so keeping promise; that his errs may praise him, 
and that their neighbours may likewise take notice of him as they did when 
God “turned again their captivity,” Ps. cxxvi.1. “Then said they among the 
heathen, The Lord has done great things for them.” 


some animal which is held in by a cord. Thus were horses, oxen, 
and captive men urged along. To suggest, perhaps, that the com- 
pulsion was in this case moral and not physical, the word “ covenant” 
was introduced as explaining the “bond.” ‘This last term is put 
for a Hebrew word which occurs in no other text. A similar form in 
Syriac means both a “bond” and a “ bundle” (Ex. xii. 22; Matt, 
xiii. 30). 

xx. 39, This may signify, “ And ye, O house of Israel, thus saith 
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45 Moreover the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 

46 Son of man, set thy face toward the south, 

And drop thy word toward the south, 

And prophesy against the forest of the south field; 

And say to the forest of the south, 

Hear the word of the Lorp ; 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

Behold, I will kindle a fire in thee, 

And it shall devour every green tree in thee, 

And every dry tree: 

The flaming flame shall not be quenched, [therein. 

And all faces from the south to the north shall be burned 

And all flesh shall see that I the Lorp have kindled it: 

It shall not be quenched. 

49 ‘Then said I, Ah Lord Gop! they say of me, Doth he 
not speak parables ? 


We have here a prophecy of wrath against Judah and Jerusalem, which 
should more fitly have begun the next chapter than have concluded this; for 
it has no dependence on what goes before, but that which follows in the 
beginning of the next chapter is the reddition or explication of it, when the 
peers complained that this was a parable which they understood not. In this 
parable, 

First. It is a forest that is prophesied against; “the forest of the south field,” 
that is, Judah and Jerusalem. These lay south from Babylon, where Ezekie) 
now was; and therefore he is directed to set his face towards the south, ver. 46 
to intimate to them, that God had set his face against them, was displease 
with them, and determined ts destroy them. But though it be a message of 
wrath he has to deliver, he niust deliver it with mildness and tenderness; he 
must drop his word towards the south. His doctrine must distil as the rain, 
Deu, xxxii. 2, that people’s hearts might be softened by it, as the earth by the 
river of God, which drops upon the pastures of the wilderness, Ps. lxy. 12, and . 
which a south land more especially calls for, Jos. xv. 19. Judah and Jerusalem 
are called forests, not only because they had been full of people, as a wood of 
trees, but because they had been empty of fruit, for fruit trees grow not in a 
forest, and a forest is put in opposition to a fruitful field, Zsa. xxxii. 15. They 
that should have been as the yarden of the Lord, and his vineyard, were 
become like a forest, all overgrown with briers and thorns. And those that 
anole that bring not forth the fruits of righteousness, God’s word prophesies 
against. 

Secondly. It is a fire kindled in his forest that is prophesied of, ver. 47. 
All those judgments, which wasted and consumed both the city and the 
country, sword, famine, pestilence, and captivity, are signified by this fire. 
1. It is_a fire of God’s own kindling ; “1 will kindle a fire in thee.” The breath 
of the Lord is not as a drop, but as a stream of brimstone to set it on fire, 
Isa. x1. 33. He that had been himself a pees fire about Jerusalem is now 
a consuming fire in it. “All flesh shall see,” by the fury of this fire, and the 
desolations it shall make, especially when they compare it with the sins which 
had made them fuel for this fire, that it is “‘the Lord that has kindled it,” 
ver. 48, as a Just avenger of his own injured honour. 2. This conflagration 
shall be general. All orders and degrees of men shall be devoured by it, young 
and old, rich and poor, high and low, even green trees, which the fire doth not 
easily fasten upon, shall be devoured by this fire; even good people shall some 
of them be involved in these calamities. And if this be done in the green tree 
what shall be done in the dry? ‘The i trees shall be as tinder and touch- 
wood to this fire. All faces, that is, all that covers the face of the earth, trom 
the south of Canaan to the north, from Beersheba to Dan, shall be burnt 
therein. 3. The fire shall not be quenched; no attempts to give check to the 
dissolution shall prevail. When God will ruin a nation, who or what can 


save it? 

Now observe, Ist. The people’s reflection upon the prophet, on occasion 
of this discourse. ‘They said, ‘ Doth he not speak parables?” which was the 
language either of their pune or infidelity,—the plainest truths were as 
parables to them,—or of their malice and ill-will to the prophet, Note, It is 
common for those who will not be wrought upon by the word to pick quarrels 
with it. It is either too plain or too obscure, too fine or too homely, too com- 
mon or too singular; something or other is amiss in it. 2nd. ‘The prophet’s 
complaint to God; “ Ah, Lord God, they say” so and so of me. Note, It is 
a comfort to us, when people speak ill of us unjustly, that we havea God to 


complain to. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


In this chapter we have, I. An explanation of the prophecy in the close of the fore- 
going chapter concerning the fire in the forest, which the people complained they could 
not understand, ver, 1—5, with directions to the prophet to shew himself deeply 
affected with it, ver,6,7. II. A farther prediction of the sword that was sparing 
upon the land, by which all should be laid waste; and this expressed very emphatically, 
ver. 8—17. III. A prospect given of the king of Babylon’s approach to Jerusalem, to 
which he was determined by divination, ver, 13—24. IV. Sentence passed upon 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, ver. 25—27. V. The destruction of the Ammonites by the 
sword foretold, ver. 23—32. Thus is this chapter all threatening. 


“AC the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
2 Son of man, set thy face toward Jerusalem, 
And drop thy word toward the holy places, 
And prophesy against the land of Israel, 
3 And say to the land of Israel, ‘hus saith the Lorp, 
Behold, I am against thee, 
And will draw forth my sword out of his sheath, 
And will cut off from thee the righteous and the wicked. 
4 Seeing then that I will cut off from thee the righteous 
and the wicked, ; 


47 


48 


the Lord God, Go every one of you and serve his idols; and after, if 
none of you hearken unto me, ye will profane my holy name no more 
with your gifts and with your idols.” We cannot see how the words, 
“and if none of you hearken unto me,” can mean “surely ye will 
hearken unto me,” because the grammatical construction here found — 
requires the version we have adopted. When the natural Israel had 

abandoned the Lord’s worship altogether, and refused to obey him, 

they would no longer serve the Lord and graven images at the same 
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Therefore shall my sword go forth out of his sheath 
Against all flesh from the south to the north: 


5 That all flesh may know [sheath : 
That I the Lorp have drawn forth my sword out of his 
Tt shall not return any more. 

6 Sigh therefore, thou son of man, 

With the breaking of thy loins ; 
And with bitterness sigh before their eyes. 

7 And it shall be, when they say unto thee, Wherefore 

sighest thou ? {eth: 
That thou shalt answer, For the tidings; because it com- 
And every heart shall melt, and all hands shall be feeble, 
And every spirit shall faint, and all knees shall be weak 
as water : 
Behold, it cometh, and shall be brought to pass, saith 
the Lord Gop. 
The prophet had faithfully delivered the message he was instructed with 


m the close of the foregoing chapter, in the terms wherein he received it; not 
daring to add his own comment upon it. But when he complained that the 
people found fault with him for speaking parables, the word of the Lord came 
to him again, and gave him a key to that figurative discourse, that with it he 
might let the people into the meaning of it, and so silence that objection; for 
all men shall be rendered inexcusable at God’s bar, and every mouth shall be 
stopped. Note, He that speaks with tongues should pray that he may inter- 
pret, 1 Cor. xiv. 13. When we speak to people about their souls we would 
study plainness, and express ourselves as we may be best understood. Christ 
expounded his parables to his disciples, Mar. iv. 34. a 

First. The prophet is here more plainly directed against whom to level the 
arrow of this prophecy. He must drop his word toward the holy places, ver. 2, 
toward Canaan the holy land, Jerusalem the holy city, the temple the holy 
house, These were highly dignified above other places, but when they polluted 
them that word which used to drop in the holy places shall now drop against 
them,—“ Prophesy against the land of Israel.” It was the honour of Israel 
that it had prophets and prophecy; but these, being despised by them, are 
turned against them. And justly is Zion battered with her own artillery, 
waleh used to be employed against her adversaries, seeing she knew not how 
to value it. 

Secondly. He is instructed, and is to instruct the eda in the meaning of 
the fire that was threatened to consume the forest of the south. It signified, 
a sword drawn,’ the sword of war, which should make the land desolate; 
ver. 3, “ Behold, Lam against thee, O land of Israel!” ‘There needs no more 
so make a people miserable than to have God against them; for as, if he be for 
us, we need not fear whoever are against us, soif he be against us we cannot 
hope whoever are for us. And God’s professing people, when they revolt from 
him, set him against them who used to be for them. as the fire there of 
God’s kindling? ‘The sword here is his sword, which he hath prepared, and 
which he will give commission to; it is he that will draw it out of its sheath, 
where it had lain quiet, and threatened no harm. Note, When the sword is 
unsheathed among the nations God’s hand must be eyed and owned in it, Did 
the fire devour every green tree, and ean dry tree? The sword in like 
manner shall cut off the righteous and the wicked. Goodand bad were involved 
in the common calamities of the nation. The righteous were cut off from the land 
of Israel, when they were sent captives to Babylon, though perhaps few or none 
of them were cut off from the land of the living; and it was a threatening 
omen to the land of Israel that in the beginning of its troubles such excellent 
men as Daniel and his fellows, and Ezekiel, were cut off from it, and conveyed 
to Babylon. But though the sword cut off the righteous and the wicked, for 
it devours one as well as another, 2 Sam. xi. 25; yet far be it from us to think 
that the righteous are as the wicked, Gen. xviii. 25. No; God’s graces and 
comforts make a great difference when his providence seems to make none. 
Thre good figs are sent into Babylon for their good, Jer. xxiv. 5,6. It is only 
in outward appearance that “there is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked,” Eccl. ix. 2. But it speaks the greatness of God’s displeasure against 
the land of Israel. Well might it be said “his eye shall not spare,” when it 
shall not spare, no, not the righteous in it. Since there are not righteous men 
enough to save the land, to make the justice of God the more illustrivus, the 
few that are shall suffer with it,and God’s mercy shall make it up to them some 
other way. Did the fire “burn up all faces from the south to the north?” The 
sword shall go “forth against all flesh from the south to the north;” shall go 
forth as God’s sword, with a commission that cannot be contested, with a 
force that cannot be resisted. Were all flesh made to know that God kindled 
the fire? ‘They shall be made to know that he hath drawn forth the sword, ver. 5. 
And lastly, Shall the fire that is kindled never be quenched? So when this 
sword of the Lord is drawn against Judah and Jerusalem, the scabbard is 
thrown away, and it shall never be sheathed, it shall not return any more till 
it has madeafullend. _ } ; f 

Thirdly. The prophet is ordered, by expressions of his own grief and concern 
for these calamities that were coming on, to try to make impressions of the like 
upon the people. When he has delivered his message he must sigh, ver. 6, must 
fetch many deep sighs, with the breaking of his loins; he must sigh as if his 
heart would burst, sigh with bitterness, with other expressions of bitter sorrow ; 
and this publicly in the sight of those to whom he delivered the foregoing 
message, that this might be a sermon to their — as that was to their ears, 
and it was well if both would work upon them. The prophet must sigh, though 
it was painful to himself and made his breast sore; and though it is probable 
the profane among the people would ridicule him for it, and call him a whining, 
canting preacher. But if we be beside ourselves, it is to God, and if this be to 
be vile, we will be yet more so. Note, Ministers, if they would affect others 
with the things they speak of, must shew that they are themselves in the 
greatest sincerity affected with them; and must submit to that which may 
create uneasiness to themselves, so that it will promote the ends of their 
ministry. The people observing the prophet to sigh so much, and seeing no 
visible occasion for it, would ask, “ Wherefore sighest thou?” These sighs 
have some mystical meaning, let us know what it is; and he must answer them, 
ver. 7, It is “for the tidings,” the heavy tidings that we shall hear shortly. The 
tidings come, the judgments come which we hear tidings of, it cometh apace, 
and then you will all sigh: nay, that will not serve, “every heart shall melt, 
and every spirit fail;” your courage will all be gone,and you will have no 


time; they would be pagans pore and simple, although, as the next 
verse reminds them, the true Israel, the remnant of grace, would still 
be faithful. 

xx. 45—49. These verses ought to have begun a new chapter, as 
they do in the Hebrew. Judea cannot well be meant by “the 
south” here, for it was not to the south of where Ezekiel prophesied, 
as some of the older commentators fancied. In verse 46 three different 
Hebrew words are rendered “south.” ‘he prophet himself offers no 
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encouraging considerations to support yourselves with; and when heart and 
spirit fail, it will follow of course, that “all hands will be feeble” and unable 
to fight, “and all knees will be weak as water,” and unable to flee or to stand 
their ground. Those who have God for them, when flesh and heart fail, have 
him to be the strength of their heart; but those who have God against them 
have no cordial for a fainting spirit, but are as Belshazzar when his thoughts 
troubled him, Dan. vy. 6. ut some people are worse frightened than hun 
May not the case be so here, and the event prove better than likely? No 
“behold it cometh and shall be brought to pass.” It is not a bugbear that they 
are frightened with, but according to the fear so is the wrath, and more 
grievous than is feared. 


8 Again the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 

9 Son of man, prophesy, and say, ‘hus saith the Lorp; 

Say, A sword, a sword is sharpened, and also furbished : 

It is sharpened to make a sore slaughter ; 

It is furbished that it may glitter : 

Should we then make mirth ? 

It contemneth the rod of my son, as every tree. ; 

And he hath given it to be furbished, that it may be 

This sword 1s sharpened, and it is furbished, [handled : 

To give it into the hand of the slayer. 

Cry and howl, son of man: 

For it shall be upon my people, 

It shall be upon all the princes of Israel : 

Terrors by reason of the sword shall be upon my people- 

Smite therefore upon ¢hy thigh. 

Because 7¢ is a trial, | 

And what if ¢e sword contemn even the rod? 

It shall be no more, saith the Lord Gop 

Thou therefore, son of man, prophesy, 

And smite thine hands together, 

And let the sword be doubled the third time, the sword 
of the slain : 

It zs the sword of the great men that are slain, 

Which entereth into their privy chambers. 

I have set the point of the sword against all their gates, 

That their heart may faint, and ¢heir ruins be multiplied: 

Ah! 7 is made bright, 

It is wrapped up for the slaughter. 

Go thee one way or other, 

Hither on the right hand, or on the left, 

Whithersoever thy face és set. 

I will also smite mine hands together, 

And I will cause my fury to rest : 


T the Lorp have said 7z. 


Here is another prophecy of the sword, which is delivered in a very affecting 
manner. The expressions here used are somewhat intricate, and perplex 
interpreters. ‘lie sword was unsheathed in the foregoing verses, here it is 
fitted up to do execution, which the prophet is commanded to lament. Observe, 

First. How the sword is here escribed, 1. It is sharpened that it may 
cut and wound, and make a sore slaughter. The wrath of God will put an 
edge upon it; and, whatever instruments God shall please to make use of in 
executing his judgments, he will fill them with strength, courage, and fury, 
according to the service they are employed in. Out of the mouth of Christ 
goes a sharp sword, Rev. xix. 15. 2. It is furbished that it may glitter, to the 
terror of those against whom it is drawn. It shall bea kind of flaming sword. 
If it have rusted in the scabbard for want of use, it shall be rubbed and 
brightened; for, though the glory of God’s justice may seem to have been 
eclipsed for awhile, during the day of his patience, and the delay of his judg- 
ments, yet it will shine out again, and be made to glitter. 3. It is a victorious 
sword, nothing shall stand before it; ver. 10, “It contemneth the rod of my sou, 
as every tree.” ‘‘Israel,” said God once, “is my son, my firstborn.” The 
government of that people was called a rod, a strong rod, (we read, ch. xix. 11, 
of the strong rods they had for sceptres,) but when the sword of God’s justice 
is drawn, it contemns this rod, makes nothing of it, though it be a strong rod, 
and the rod of his son; it is no more than any other tree. When God’s pro- 
fessing people are revolted from him, and in rebellion against him, his sword 
despiseth them, What are they to him more than another people? The mar- 
ginal reading gives another notion of this sword: ‘It is the rod of my son;’ and 
we know of whom God hath said, Ps. ii. 7, “Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee,” and ver, 9, “‘ Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron.” This 
sword is that rod of iron which contemns every tree, and will bear it down. 
Or, this sword is the rod of my son, a correcting rod, for the chastening of the 
transgression of God’s people, 2 Sam, vii. 14, not to cut them off from being a 
people. It is a sword to others, a rod to my son. 

Secondly. How the sword is here put into the hand of the executioners. It 
is the rod of my son, and he has given it that it may be handled, ver. 11, that 
it may be made use of, for the end for which it was drawn, It is given into the 
hand, not of the fencer, to be played with, but of the slayer, to do execution 
with. The sword of war my son makes use of is a sword of justice, and to him 
all judgment is commi‘ted. It is made bright, ver. 15; it is wrapped up, that 
it may be kept safe, and clean, and sharp for the slaughter, not as Goliah’s 
eat was wrapped up in a cloth, only for a memorial, 1 Sam. xxi. 9. 

- Thirdly. How the sword is directed, and against whom itis sent; ver. 12, “It 
shall be upon my people;” they shall fall by this sword. It is repeated again, 
as that a itah is scarce credible, that the sword of the heathen shall be upon 


10 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


explanation, and we can only guess the application of his oracle. 
That a nation is meant is almost certain, and that this nation is 
Israel is extremely probable, because it comes in a series of predic- 
tions concerning his own people. 

xxi. 1—7. The clearness of this prophecy a3 compared with the 
one it follows has led to the probable opinion that it was given 
rather as a duplicate than as a new prediction, and was meant to 
explain the former one. When it is said that the sword shall cut off 
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God’s own people. Nay, “It shall be npon all the princes of Israel,” their 
dignity and power as princes shall be no more their security than their profes- 
sion of religion as princes of Israel. But if the sword be at any time upon God’s 
people, have they not comfort. within sufficient to arm them against every 
thing in it shat is frightful? Yes, they have while they carry themselves as 
becomes his people. But these had not done so, and therefore terrors by reason 
of the sword shall be upon those that call themselves my people. Note, While 


good men are quiet, not only from evil but from the fear of it, wicked men are | 
disturbed not only with the sword but with the terrors of it, arising from a | 


consciousness of their own guilt. The sword is directed particularly against 
the great men, for they had been the greatest sinners among them; they had 
altogether broken the yoke and burst the bonds, Jer. v. 5; and therefore with 
them in a special manner God’s controversy is, who had been the ringleaders 
in sin. “ ‘lhe sword of the slain is the sword of the great men that are slain,” 
ver. 14. Though they have furnished themselves with places of retirement, 
places of concealment, where they flatter themselves with hopes that they shall 
be safe, they will find that the sword will “enter into their privy chambers,” 
and find them out there, as the frogs, when they were one of Egypt’s plagues, 
found admission into the chambers of their kings. The sword, the point of this 
sword, is directed against their gates, against all their gates, ver. 5, against all 
those things with which they thought to keep it out, and fortify themselves 
against it. Note, The strongest gates, though they be gates of brass, never 
su well barred, never so well guarded, are no fence against tlhe point of the 
sword of God’s judgments. But, when that is pointed against siuners, 1. They 
are ready to fear the worst; their hearts faint, so that they are not able to make 
any resistance. 2. The worst comes; whatever resistance they make it is to no 
purpose; but they are ruined, and their ruins are multiplied. But what need 
we observe the particular directions of this sword, when it has a general com- 
mission, is sent with a running warrant; ver. 16, ‘Go thee, one way or other,” 
which way thou wilt, turn “to the right hand or to the left,’ thou wilt find 
those that are obnoxious, for there are none free from guilt; and thou hast 
authority against them, for there are none exempt from punishment; and there- 
fore, “whithersoever thy face is set,” that way do thou proceed, and, like 
Jonathan's sword, “from the blood of the slain, from the tat of the mighty, 
thon shalt never return empty,’ 2 Sam.i. 22. Note, So full is the world of 
wicked people, that which way soever God’s judgments go forth, they will find 
work, will find matter to work upon. That fire will never go out on this earth 
for want of fuel. And such various methods God has of meeting with sinnérs, 
that the sword of his justice is still as it was at first when it flamed in the hand 
of the cherubims,—it turneth every way, Gen. iii. 24. 


Fourthly. What is the nature of this sword, and what the intentions and | 


limitations of it as to the people of God, ver. 13. It is a correction, it is 
designed to be so; the sword to others is a rod to them. This is a com- 
fortable word which comes in in the midst of these terrible ones, though it 
be expressed somewhat obscurely. 1. The people of God begin to be afraid 
that “the sword will contemn even the rod;” that the sword will go on with 
such fury that it will despise its commission to be a rod only, will forget 
its bounds, and become a sword indeed even to God’s own people. They 
fear lest the Chaldean’s sword, which is the rod of God’s anger, contemn its 
being called a rod,and become as the axe that “ boasts itself against him that 
heweth therewith;” or, “‘the staff that lifts up itself as if it were no wood,” 
Isa. x. 15. Or, “what if the sword contemn even the rod;” that is, what if 
this sword make the former rod, as that of Sennacharib, to be contemned as 
nothing to this?) What if this should prove not a correcting rod, but a destroy- 
ing sword, to make a full end of our church and nation. This is that which the 
thinking but timorous few are apprehensive of. Note, When threatening 
judgments are abroad it is good to suppose the worst that may be the con- 
sequences of them, that we may provide accordingly. “ What if the sword 
contemn the tribe or sceptre,” namely, that of Judah, and the house of David? 
so some think Shebet here signifies. Whatif it should aim at the ruin ef our 
government? If it do, the Lord is righteous and will be gracious notwithstand- 
ing. But, 1. These fears are silenced with an assurance that it is not so; the 
sword shall not forget itself, nor the errand on which it is sent. “ It is a trial,” 
and it is no more than atrial. He that sends it makes what use of it, and sets 
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what bounds to it, he pleaseth. Here shall its proud waves be stayed. Note, It 
is matter of comfort to the people of God when his judgments are abroad, and 
they are ready to tremble for fear of them, that, whatever they are to others, 
to them they are but trials; and when they are tried they shall come forth as 
gold, and the proving of their faith shall be the improving of it. 

Fifthly. Here the prophet and the people must shew themselves affected with 
these judgments threatened. 

1. ‘Che prophet must be very serious in denouncing these judgments. He 
must say, “ A sword, a sword,” ver. 9. Let him not study for fine words, and a 
variety of quaint expressions. When the town is on fire, people do not so give 
notice of it, but ery with a frightful, doleful voice, Fire, fire. So must the pro- 
phet cry, “ A sword, asword;” and ver. 14, “Let the sword be doubled the third 
time,” in thy preaching. God speaketh once, yea twice, yea thrice. It were 
well if men after all would perceive and regard it. It shall be doubled the third 
time in God’s providence; for it was Nebuchadnezzar’s third descent upon 
Jerusalem that made a full end of it. Ruin comes gradually, but at last comes 
effectually, upon a provoking people. Yet this is not all; the prophet is not 
only as a herald at arms to proclaim war, and to ery, “ A sword, a sword,” once 
and again, and a third time, but as a person nearly concerned he must cry and 
howl, ver. 12; must sadly lament the desolations that the sword would make, as 
one that did himself not only sympathize with the sufferers but feel from the 
sufferings. Again, ver. 14, “ Prophesy and smite thy hands together,” wring 
thy hands, as lamenting the desolation; or, clap thy hands, as by thy prophesy 
instigating and encouraging those that were to be the instruments of it; or, as 
one standing amazed at the suddenness and severity of the judgment. The 
prophet must smite his hands together; for, saith God, “I will also smite mine 
hands together.” God is in earnest in pronouncing this sentence upon them, 
and therefore the prophet must shew himself in earnest in publishing it. God’s 
smiting his hands together, as well as the prophet’s, is in token of a holy indig- 
nation at their wickedness, which was really very astonishing. When Balak’s 
anger was kindled against Balaam, he smote his hands together, Num. xxiv. 10. 
Note, God and his ministers are justly angry at those who might be saved, aud 
yet will be ruined. Some make it an expression of triumph and exultation 
agreeing with that, Jsa. i. 24,“ Ah, I will ease me of mine adversaries ;” an 
that Pr. i. 26, “Talso will laugh at their apr at 6 And so it follows here. 
“1 will cause my fury to rest,” not only it shall be perfected, but shall be 
pleased. And observe with what solemnity, with what authority, this sen- 
tence is ratified ; “ 1 the Lord have said it,” who can and will make good what 
Lhave said. ‘1 have said it,” and will never unsay it. “I have said it,” and 
who can gainsay it? 

2. The people must be very serious in the prospect of these judgments. An 
intimation of this comes in in a parenthesis; ver. 10, “Should we then make 
mirth?” seeing God hath drawn the sword, and the prcphet sighs and cries, | 
“Should we then make mirth?” The prophet seems to give this as a reason | 
why he sighs, as Neh. ii. 3,“ Why should not my countenance be sad.” when 
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Jerusalem lies waste? Note, Before we allow ourselves to be merry we ought 
to consider whether we should be merry or no. Should we make mirth, we that 
are sentenced to the sword, that lie under the wrath and curse of God? Shall 
we “make mirth as other people,” who have “ gone a whoring from vur God?” 
Hos. ix. 1. Should we now make mirth, when the hand of God is gone out 
against us, when God’s judgments are abroad in the land, and he by them calls 
to weeping and mourning ? Jsa. xxii. 11, 13. Shall we now make mirth, as the 
king and Haman, when the church is in perplexity? Est. iii. 15; when we should 
be grieving for the affliction of Joseph, Amos vi. 6. 


18 'The word of the Lorp came unto me again, saying. 

19 Also, thou son of man, appoint thee two ways, 

‘I'hat the sword of the king of Babylon may come: 

Both twain shall come forth out of one land: 

And choose thou a place, 

Choose 7¢ at the head of the way to the city. 

Appoint a way, that the sword may come to Rabbath of 
the Ammonites, 

And to Judah in Jerusalem the defenced. 


21 For the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, 
At the head of the two ways, to use divination ; 
He made his arrows bright, 
He consulted with images, 
He looked in the liver. 
22 At his right hand was the divination for Jerusalem, 
To appoint captains, 
To open the mouth in the slaughter, 
To lift up the voice with shouting, 
To appoint battering rams against the gates, 
To cast a mount, and to build a fort. [sight, 
23 And it shall be unto them as a false divination in their 
To them that have sworn oaths : 
But he will call to remembrance the iniquity, 
That they may be taken. 
24 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
- Because ye have made your iniquity to be remembered, 
In that your transgressions are discovered, 
So that in all your doings your sins do appear ; 
Because, J say, that ye are come to remembrance, 
Ye shall be taken with the hand. [come, 
25 And thou, profane wicked prince of Israel, whose day is 
When iniquity shall have an end, 
26 Thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Remove the diadem, and take off the crown: 
This shadl not be the same : 
Exalt him that is low, and abase him that is high. 
27 I will overturn, overturn, overturn, it: 


And it shall be no more, until he come whose right it is, 
And I will give it him 


The prophet in the verses before had shewed them the sword coming; he 
here shews them that sword coming against them, that they might not flatter 
themselves that by some means or other it should be diverted a contrary way. 

First. He must see and shew the Chaldean army coming against Jerusalem, 
and determined by a supreme power to doso. The prophet must appoint him 
two ways, that is, he must upon a paper draw out two roads, ver. 19, as some- 
times is done in maps; and he must bring the king of Babylon’s army to the 
place where the roads part, for there they will make a stand. They both came 
out of the same land, but when they come to the place where one road leads 
to Rabbah, the head city of the Ammonites, and the other to Jerusalem, he 
makes a pause; for though he is resolved to be the ruin of both, yet he is not 
determined which to attack first. Here his politics and his politicians leave 
him at a loss; the sword must go either to Rabbah, or to Judah in Jerusalem. 
Many of the inhabitants of Judah had now taken shelter in Jerusalem, and 
all the interests of the country were bound up in the safety of the city, and 
therefore it is called Judah in Jerusalem the defenced; so strongly fortified 
was it, both by nature and art, that it was thought impregnable, Lam. iv. 12, 
The prophet must describe this dilemma that the king of Babylon is in, 
ver. 20; for ‘the king of Babylon stood,” that is, he shall stand, considering 
what course to take, “‘at the head of the two ways.” ‘Though he was a prince 
of great foresight and great resolution, yet it seems he knew neither his own 
interest nor his own mind. Let not the wise man, then, glory in his wisdom, 
nor the mighty man in his arbitrary power, for even those that may do what 
they will yet seldom know what to do for the best. Now observe, 1. The 
method he took to come to aresolution. He used divination, applied himself 
to a higher and invisible power, either to the determination of providence by a 
lot, in order to which he made his arrows bright that were to be drawn for the 
lots, in honour of the solemnity, (perhaps Jerusalem was written on one arrow 
and Rabbah on the other, and that which was first drawn out of the quiver he 
determined to attack first); or to the direction of some pretended oracle, he 
consulted with images, or teraphim, expecting to receive audible answers 
from them; or to the observations which the augurs made upon the entrails 
of the sacrifices, he looked in the liver, whether the position of that portended 
good or ill luck. Note, It is a mortification to the pride of the wise men of 


the righteous and the wicked, we are not to understand all of both 
classes. “ Righteous and wicked” are in the singular number, but 
have not the article in the Hebrew, and should not have it in a 
translation, because some only of each are meant. 

xxi. 8—13. There are serious difficulties in some of these verses— 
in the second half of verse 10, for example, which has sorely puzzled 
the critics, ancient and modern. For the last clause our version has 
in the margin, “or, it is the rod of my son, it despiseth every tree ;” 
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i.e, “the sword is the rod of my son,” &c. The explanation of 
Munster is worth notice; it is, ‘That there is no cause for joy, 
as if the sword were drawn against an enemy, for it is against the 
tribe of Judah, ‘myson.’” But as he admits, the word which he trans- 
lates a tribe may mean a sceptre or arod, and we think it does. On the 
whole we should paraphrase the words thus: “ Let us not rejoice ; 
the sword is against the rod of my son, and despises every other 
tree;” i.e, is against “my son,” who is its principal object. Due ‘ 
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the earth, that in difficult cases they have been glad to make their court to 
heaven for direction; as it is an instance of their folly that they have taken 
such ridiculous ways of doing it, when, in cases proper for an appeal to provi- 
dence, it is sufficient that the lot be cast into the lap, with that prayer, Give 
a perfect lot, and a firm belief that the disposal thereof is not fortuitous, 
but of the Lord, Pr. xvi. 33, 2. The resolution he was hereby brought to. 
Even by these ill practices God served his own purposes, and directed him to 
go to Jerusalem, ver. 22. The divination for Jerusalem happened to be at his 
right band, which, scooraing, to the rules of divination, determined him that 
way. Note, What services God designs men for he will be sure, in his provi- 
dence, to lead them to, though perhaps they themselves are not aware what 
conduct they are under. Well, Jerusalem being the mark set up, the campaign 
aS presently opened with the siege of that important place. Captains are 
appointed for the command of the forces to be employed in the siege, who must 
open the mouth in the slaughter, must give directions to the soldiers what to 
do, and make speeches to animate them. Orders are given to provide every 
thing necessary for carrying on the siege with vigour; battering rams must be 
coe eae) and forts built. O what pains, what cost, are men at to destroy one 
another 

Secondly. He must shew both the people and the prince that they bring this 
destruction upon themselves by their own sin. 

1. The people do so, ver. 23, 24. They slight the notices that are given them 
of the judgments coming; Ezekiel’s prophecy is to them a false divination; 
they are nut moved or awakened to repentance by it. When they hear that 
Nebuchadnezzar, by his divinations, is directed to Jerusalem, and assured of 
success in that enterprize, they laugh at it, and continue secure, calling it a 
false divination, because they have sworn oaths, that is, they have joined in 
a sulemn league with the Egyptians, and they depend upon the promise they 
have made them to raise the siege, or upon the assurances which the false 
prophets have given them that it-shall be raised. Or, it may refer to the oaths 
of allegiance they had sworn to the king of Babylon, but had violated; for 
which treachery of theirs God had given them up to a judicial blindness, so that 
the fairest warnings given them were alighted: by them as false divinations. 
Note, Those who make a jest of the most sacred oaths, it is not strange if they 
can make a jest likewise of the most sacred oracles; for where will a profane 
mind stop? But shall their unbelief invalidate the council of God? Are they 
safe because they are secure? vis no means. Nay, the contempt they put 
upon Divine warnings is a sin that br 
they may thank themselves if they be now remembered against them. Ist. 
Their present wickedness is discovered. Now God is contending with them, 


ings to remembrance their other sins, and | 
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so perverse and obstinate are they, that whatever they offer in their own | 


defence doth but add to their offence. They never carried themselves so ill as 
they did now they have the loudest call given them to repent and reform; “So 
that in all your doings your sins do appear;” turn you which way you will, 
and you shew a black side. This is too true of every one of us; for not only 
there is none that lives and sins not, but “there is not a just man upon earth 
that doth good and sinneth not.” Our best services have such alloys of weak- 
ness, and melt and imperfection, and so much evil is present with us, even 
when we would do good, that we may say with sorrow and shame, in all our 
doings, and in all our sayings too, our sins do appear and witness against us 
so that if we were under the law we were undone. 2nd. This brings to mind 
their former wickedness ; “You have made your iniquity to be remembered,” 
not by yourselves, that it might be repented of, but by the justice of God, that 
it might be reckoned for. Your own sins make the sins of your fathers to be 
remembered against you, which otherwise you should never have smarted for. 
Note, God remembers former iniquities against those only that by the present 
discoveries of their wickedness shew that they do not repent of them. 3rd. 
That they may sufter for all together, they are turned over to the destroyer, 
that they may be taken, ver. 23; and ye shall be taken with the hand that God 
had appointed to seize you and to hold you, and out of which you cannot 
escape. Men are said to be God's hand, when they are made use of as ihe 
ministers of his justice, Ps. xvii. 14. Note, Those who will not be taken with 
the word of God’s grace shall at last be taken by the hand of his wrath. 

2. The prince likewise brings his ruin upon himself, Zedekiah is the prince 
of Israel, to whom the prophet here, in God’s name, addresseth himself; and if 
he had not spoken in God’s name he would not have spoken so boldly, su 
chews for is it fit to say to a king, Thou art wicked ? 

Ist. He gives him his character; ver. 25, “‘Thou profane and wicked prince 
of Israel.” He was not so bad as some of his predecessors, and yet bad enongh 
to merit this character. He was himself profane, lost to every thing that is 
virtuons d sacred. And he was wicked, as he promoted sin among his 
people; he sinned, and made Israel to sin. Note, Profaneness and wickedness 
is bad in any, but worst of all in a prince, a prince of Israel; that as an Israelite 


should knew better himself, and as a prince give a better example, and have a 


better influence on those about him. 

2nd. He reads him his doom. His iniquity has an end, the measure of it is 
full, and therefore his day is come, the day of his punishment, the day of 
Divine vengeance. Note, Though they who are wicked and profane may 
flourish awhile, vet their day will come to fall. The sentence here passed is, 
First. That Zedekiah shall be deposed. He has forfeited his crown, and he 
shall no longer wear it; he has, by his profaneness, profaned his crown, and it 
shall be cast to the ground; ver. 26, “ Remove the diadem.” Crowns and 
diadems ure loseable things; it is only in the other world that there is a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away, “a kingdom that cannot be moved.” The 
Chaldee paraphrase expounds it thus, ‘ ‘T'ake away the diadem from Serajah the 
chief priest, and I will take away the crown from Zedekiah the king, neither this 
uor that shall abide in his place, but shall be removed. This shall not be the 
same,’ not the same he has been; ‘ This, not this,’ so the word is, Profane and 
wicked, perhaps, he is as he has been, but not prince of Israel, as he has been. 
Note, Men lose their dignity by their iniquity. Their profaneness and wicked- 
ness removes their diadem and takes off their crown, and makes them the 
reverse of what they were. Secondly. That great confusion and disorder in 
the state shall follow hereupon; everything shall be turned upside down. The 
conqueror shall take a pride in exalting him that is low, and abasing him that 
is high, preferring some, and degrading others at his pleasure, without any 
regard either to right or merit. Vhirdly. Attempts to re-establish the govern- 
ment shall be blasted and come to nothing. Gedaliah’s particular » and 
Ishmael’s, who was of the seed royal, to which the Chaldee paraphrase refers 
this; neither of them shall be able to make any thing of it. “I will overturn, 
overturn, overturn,” first one project and then another; for who ean build up 
what God will throw down? Fourthly. This monarchy shall never be re- 
stored till it is fixed for perpetuity in the hands of the Messiah. There shall 
be no more kings of the house of David after Zedekiah, till Christ comes, 
whose right the kingdom is, who is that seed of David in whom the promise 
was to have its full accomplishment, “and I will give it him.” He shall have 
the throne of his father David, Lu.1. 32. Immediately before the coming of 
Christ there was a long eclipse of the royal dignity, as there was also a failing 
of the spirit of prophecy, that his shining forth in the fulness of time, both as 
king and prophet, might appear the more illustrious. Note, Christ has an 


same rod or sceptre is said to be despised in verse 13. In verse 12, 
for “terrors by reason of the sword shall be upon my people,” we 
should rather translate, ‘“‘tbey shall be given up to the sword with 
my people ;” i.e., the prince. shall be given up. sp Metts 

xxi. 14. The phrase, “let the sword be doubled the third time,” 
has been much discussed, but we understand it of thrice repeated 
smiting. In the same verse, “the great men that are slain” should 
be “the great man who is wounded.” ‘The lust words, “which 
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incontestable title to the dominion and sovereignty both in the church and in the 
world ; the kingdom is his right. And, having the right, he shall in due time have 
the possession,—I will give it him; and there snall be a general overturning of 
all, rather than he shall come short of his riznt; and a certain overturning of 
all the opposition that stands in his way, to make room for him, Dan, ii. 45; 
1 Cor. xv. 25. This is mentioned here for the comfort of those who feared the 


promise made in David would fail for evermore. No, saith God, that promise is 


sure, for the Messiah's kingdom shall last for ever. 


28 And thou, son of man, prophesy and say, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop concerning the Ammonites, 
And concerning their reproach; even say thou, 
‘The sword, the sword ¢s drawn: 
For the slaughter ¢¢ és furbished, 
To consume because of the glittering: 


RUINS OF AMMON. 


29 Whiles they see vanity unto thee, 

Whiles they divine a lie unto thee, 

To bring thee upon the necks of them that are slain, 

Of the wicked, whose day is come, when their iniquity 
shall have an end. 

Shall I cause i¢ to return into his sheath ? 


I will judge thee in the place where thou wast created, 


In the land of thy nativity. 

And I will pour out mine indignation upon thee, 

I will blow against thee in the fire of my wrath, 

And deliver thee into the hand of brutish men, and 
skilful to destroy. 

Thou shalt be for fuel to the fire ; 

Thy blood shall be in the midst of the land ; 

Thou shalt be no more remembered : 


For I the Lorp have spoken 1. 


The prediction of the destruction of the Ammonites, which was effected by 
Nebuchadnezzar about five years after the destruetion of Jerusalem, seems ta 
come in here upon occasion of the king of Babylon’s diverting his design 
against Rabbah, when he turned it upon Jerusalem. Upon this the Ammonites 
grew very insolent, and triumphed over Jerusalem; but the prophet must let 
them know that forbearance is no acquittance, the reprieve is not a pardon. 
Their day also is at hand, their turn comes next; and it will be but a poor satis- 
faction to them that they are to be devoured last, to be last executed. 

First. The sin of the Ammonites is here intimated; it is their reproach, 
ver. 28. The reproach they pa upon themselves when they hearkened to 
their false prophets, (for such, it seems, there were among them as well as 
among the.Jews,) that pretended to foretell their perpetual eacige | in the midst 
of the desolations that were made of the countries round about them, “They 
see vanity unto thee, and divine a lie,” ver. 29. They flatter thee with promises 
of peace, and thou art such a fool as to suffer thyself to be imposed upon by 
them, and to encourage them therein by giving credit to them. Note, Those 
that feed themselves with a self-conceit in the day of their prosperity prepare 
matter for a self-reproach in the day of their calamity. 2. The reproach they 
put upon the Israel of God, wher they triumphed in their afflictions, and 
thereby added affliction to them, which was very barbarous and inhuman. 
Their Eivines! by puffing them up with a conceit that they were a better people 
than Israel, being spared when they were cut off, and with a confidence that 
their prosperity should always continue, made them so very haughty and inso- 
lent that they did even tread on the necks of the Israelites that were slain, 
slain by the wicked Chaldeans, who had commission to execute God’s judg- 
ments upon them when their iniquity had an end, that is, when the measure of 
it was full: we shall meet with this again, ch. xxv. 3, &c. Note, Those are 
ripening apace for misery who trample upon the people of God in their dis- 
tress, whereas they ought to tremble when judgment begins at the house of 

od, 

Secondly. The utter aestruction of the Ammonites is threatened. For the 
reproach cast on the chureh by her neighbours will be returned into their own 
bosom, Ps. Ixxix. 12. Let us see how terrible the threatening is and the 
destruction will be. 1. It shall come from the wrath of God, who resents the 
indignities and injuries done to his people as done to himself; ver. 31, “IT will 
pour out my indignation” as a shower of fire and brimstone upon thee. The 
least drop of Divine indignation and wrath will create tribulation and anguish 


30 


3l 


32 


entereth into their privy chambers,” seem rather to refer to a sword 
“which is brandished at them.” Other explanations have been pro- 
posed, but we prefer this. 

xxi. 15. In the Hebrew the order is different, viz., “That the 
heart may faint, and obstacles be multiplied against all their gates, 
I appoint the destruction of the sword ”’ (or, the destroying sword). 
Fer “wrapped up” the margin reads correctly “sharpened.” ‘Tia 
verse also 1s difficult in the origina. 
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enough to the soul of man that doth evil; what, then, would a full stream of 
that indignation and wrath do? “1 will blow against thee in the fire of my 
wrath,” that is, I will blow up the fire of my wrath against thee; it shall burn 
with the utmost vehemence. And ver. 32, “ Thou shalt be for fuel to this fire. 

Note, Wicked men make themselves fuel to the fire of God’s wrath; they are 
consumed by it, and it is inflamed by them, 2. It shall be effected by the 
sword of war. To them he must cry, as before to Israel, because they had 
triumphed in Israel’s overthrow, “ The sword, the sword is drawn,” ver. 28, 
(compare ver. 9, 10); it is drawn to consume, because of the glittering, that is, 
because it is brandished and glitters, and is fit to be made use of. God's execu- 
tions will answer his preparations. This sword, when it is drawn, shall not 
return into its sheath (ver. 30) till it has done the work for which it was drawn. 
When the sword is drawn it doth not return till God causeth it to return; and 
he is in one mind, and who can turn him? Who can change his purpose? 
3. The persons employed in it are “brutish men and skilful to destroy.” Men 
of such a bad character as this, that have the wit of men to do the work of 
wild beasts,—human reason, which makes them skilful, but no human com- 
passion, which makes them skilful only to destroy,—though they are the scandal 
of mankind, yet sometimes are made use of to serve God’s purposes. God 
delivers the Ammonites into the hands of such, and justly, for they themselves 
were brutish, and delighted in the destruction of God’s Israel. e have 
reason to pray as Paul desired to be prayed for, that we may be delivered from 
wicked and unreasonable men, 2 Thes. iii. 2; men that seem made for doing 
misehief. 4. The place where they should thus be reckoned with, I will judge 
thee there where thou wast created, where thou wast first formed into a 
people, and where thou hast been settled ever since, and therefore where thou 


seemest to have taken root; the land of thy nativity shall be the land of thy 
destruction, Note, God can bring ruin upon us there where we are most 
secure, and turn us out of the land which we thought we had a title to not to 
be disputed, and a possession of not to be disturbed. Thy blood shall be 
shed,” not only in thy borders, but “in the midst of thy land.” Lastly. It shall 
be an irreparable ruin; though thou mayest think to recover thyself, it is in 
vain to think of it, “thou shalt be no more remembered” with any respect, 

Ps. ix.6. Justly is their name blotted out who would have Israel’s name for 

ever lost. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Here are three several messages which God intrusts the prophet to deliver concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem, and all to the same purpose, to shew them their sins, and the 
judgments that were coming upon them for those sins. I. Here is a catalogue of their 
sins, by which they had exposed themselves to shame, and for which God would bring 
them to ruin, ver. 1—16. -II. They are here compared to dross, and are condemned as 
dross to the fire, ver. 17—22. III. All orders and degrees of men among them are 
here found guilty of the neglect of the duty of their place, and of having contributed 
to the national guilt, which therefore, since none appeared as intercessors, they must all 
expect to share in the punishment of, ver. 23—31. 

j\ OREOVER the word of the Lorp came unto me, saving, 
2 Now, thou son of man, wilt thou judge, wilt thou 
judge the bloody city ? 

Yea, thou shalt shew her all her abominations. 
3 Then say thou, Thus saith the Lord Gop, 
The city sheddeth blood in the midst of it, that her time 
may come, 
And maketh idols against herself to defile herself 
4 Thou art become guilty in thy blood that thou hast shed; 
And hast defiled thyself in thine idols which thou hast 
made ; 
And thou hast caused thy days to draw near, 
And art come even unto thy years : 
Therefore have I made thee a reproach unto the heathen, 
And a mocking to all countries 
5 Those that be near, and those that be far from thee, 
shall mock thee, 
Which art infamous and much vexed. 
6 Behold, the princes of Israel, 
Every one were in thee to their power to shed blood 
7 In thee have they set light by father and mother: 
In the midst of thee have they dealt by oppression with 
the stranger: 
In thee have they vexed the fatherless and the widow. 
8 Thou hast despised mine holy things, 
And hast profaned my sabbaths. 
9 In thee are men that carry tales to shed blood : 
And in thee they eat upon the mountains : 
In the midst of thee they commit lewdness. 
10 In thee have they discovered their fathers’ nakedness : 
In thee have they humbled her that was set apart for 
pollution. [ wife ; 

11 And one hath committed abomination with his neighbour's 

And another hath lewdly defiled his daughter-in-law ; 
And another in thee hath humbled his sister, his father’s 
daughter. 

12 In thee have they taken gifts to shed blood; 


xxi. 16. This may be understood of a commission to the sword to 
go through all the land, north and south: “Turn to the right (the 
south), set thyself towards the left (the north), and in whatever 
direction thou wilt.” Nothing short of minute verbal criticism and 
learning would suffice to cope with the singular obscurities and 
anomalies in this chapter. Indeed, there is scarcely one of the very 
difficult verses on which scholars quite agree. 

xxi 19. For “both twain” read “ both of them,” and render the 
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Thou hast taken usury and increase, Tortion, 
And thou hast greedily gained of thy neighbours by ex- 
And hast forgotten me, saith the Lord Gop 
13 Behold, therefore I have smitten mine hand 
At thy dishonest gain which thou hast made, 
And at thy blood which hath been in the midst of thee 
Can thine heart endure, or can thine hands be strong, 
In the days that I shall deal with thee ? 
I the Lorp have spoken 7¢, and will do #z. 
And I will scatter thee among the heathen, 
And disperse thee in the countries, 
And will consume thy filthiness out of thee. 
16 And thou shalt take thine inheritance in thyself in the 
sight of the heathen, 
And thou shalt know that I am the Lorn. 


In these verses the prophet, by a commission from heaven, is set as a judge 
upon the bench, and Jerusalem is made to hold up her hand as a prisoner at the 
bar, And if prophets were set over other nations, much more over God’s 
nation, Jer. i. 10. This prophet is authorised to judge the bloody city, the city 
of bloods. Jerusalem is so called, not only because she has been guilty of the 
particular sin of bloodshed, but because her crimes in general were blood 
crimes, ch. vii. 23, such as polluted her in her blood, and for which she deserve: 
to have blood given her to drink. ow, the business of a judge with a male- 
factor is, to convict him of his crimes, and then to pass sentence upon him for 
them. These two term Ezekiel is to do here. 

First. He is to find Jerusalem guilty of many heinous crimes here enume- 
rated in a long bill of indictment; and it is billa vera,—‘a true bill:’ so he 
writes upon it, whose judgment we are sure is according to truth. He must 
“shew her all her abominations,” ver. 2, that God may be justified in all the 
desolations brought upon her, Let_us take a view of all the particular sins 
which Jerusalem here stands charged with, and they are all exceeding sinful. 


14 


15 


1. Murder. “The city sheds blood,” not only in the suburbs, where the © 
strangers dwell, but “in the midst of it,’ where one would think the magis- : 


trates would, if anywhere, be vigilant; even there people were murdered 
either in duels, or by secret assassinations and poisonings, or in the courts of 
justice, under colour of law; and there was no care taken to discover and 
punish the murderers according to the law, Gen. ix. 6; no, nor so much as 
the congue used to expiate an uncertain murder, Dew. xxi. 1, and so the 
guilt and pollution remains upon the city, Thus ‘thou art become guilty in 
thy blood that thou hast shed,” ver. 4. This crime is insisted most upon, for it 
was Jerusalem’s measure-filling sin more than any other: it is said to be that 
which the Lord would not pardon, 2 Kin. xxiv. 4. 1st. The princes of Israel 
that should have been the protectors of injured innocence, “every one were to 
their power to shed blood,” ver. 6. They thirsted for it, and delighted in it, and 
whoever came within their power were sure to feel it; whoever lay at their 
mercy were sure to find none. 2nd. There were those who “carried tales to 
shed blood,” ver. 9. They told lies of men to the princes, to whom they knew 
it would be pleasing, to incense them against them; or betrayed what passed in 
private conversation, to make mischief among neighbours, and set them toge- 
ther by the ears, to bite and devour, and worry one another even to death. 
Note, Those who, by giving invidious characters, and telling ill-natured stories 
of their neighbours, sow discord among brethren, will be accountable for all 
the mischief that follows upon it, as he that kindles a fire will be for all the hit 
it doth. 3rd. There were those who took “gifts to shed blood,” ver. 12, that 
would be hired with money to swear a man out of his life; or, if they were upon 
a jury, would be bribed to find an innocent man guilty. When s0 much bar- 
barous, bloody work of this kind was done in Jerusalem, we may well conelude, 
First. That men’s consciences were become wretchedly profligate and seared 
and their hearts hardened; for they would stick at no wickedness that would 
not stick at this. Secondly. That abundance of quiet, harmless, good people 
were made away with; whereby, as the guilt of the city was increased, so the 
number of those that should have stood in the gap to turn away the wrath of 
God was diminished. 

2. Idolatry. ‘She maketh idols against herself to destroy herself,” ver. 3. 
And again, ver. 4, “Thou hast defiled thyself in thine idols which thou hast 
made.” Note, Those who make idols for themselves will be found to have made 
them against themselves, for idolaters put a cheat upon themselves, and pur- 
pose destruction for themselves. Besides that thereby they pollute themselves, 
they render themselves odious in the eyes of the just and jealous God, and even 
their mind and conscience is defiled, so that to them nothing is pure. Those 
that did not make idols themselves, yet were found guilty of eating upon the 
piguatalus or high places, ver. 9, in honour of the idols, and in communion witb 
idolaters. 

3. Disobedience to parents; ver. 7, “In thee have the children set light by 
their father and mother,” mocked them, cursed them, and despised to obey them; 
which was a sign of a more than ordinary corruption of nature as well as 
manners, and a disposition to all manner of disorder, Jsa. iii. 5. They that set 
light by their parents are in the highway to all wickedness. God had made 
many wholesome laws for the support of the paternal authority, but no care 
was taken to put them in execution; nay, the Pharisees in their day taught 
children, under shew of respect to the Corban, to set light by their parents, and 
refuse to maintain them, Mat. xv. 5. 

4, Oppression and extortion. To enrich themselves they wronged the poor; 
ver. 7, “‘ They dealt by oppression and deceit with the stranger,” taking advan- 
tage of his necessities, and his ignorance of the laws and customs of the country. 
In Jerusalem, that should have been a sanctuary to the oppressed, “ they vexed 
the fatherless and widows” by unreasonable demands and inquisitions, or 
troublesome lawsuits, in which might prevails against right. ‘‘ Thou hast 
taken usury and increase,” ver. 12; not only there are those in thee that do it, 
but thou hast done it. It was an act of the city or community; the public money 
that should have been employed in public charity is put out to usury and extor- 
tion. “Thou hast greedily gained of thy neighbours by violence and wrong.” 
For neighoaurs to gain by one another in a fair wey of trading is. well; but 
those who are greedy of gain will not be held within the rules of equity. 

5. Profanation of the sabbath, and other holy things. This commonly Bey 
along with the other sins for which they here stand indicted; ver. 8, “ Thon 
hast despised mine holy things,” holy oracles, holy ordinances. The rites 
which God appointed were thought too plain, too Ondinary 5 they despised th 
and therefore were fond of the customs of the heathen. Note, Immorality 


last clause, “Make a way-post, make it at the head of the way to the 
city.” 
ae 20. “Rabbath,” or rather “ Rabbah of the sons of Ammon,” 
was a very famous city of Ammon, the site of which has long been a 
scene of ruin, 
xxi. 21. “The parting of the way” is in Hebrew “ the mother of 
the way ;” i.e., the junction of two roads, or the spot where two roada 
branch out of one. It is called “the head of the way ” both here and 
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dishonesty is commonly attended with a poxterpt of religion and the worship of 
God. “Thou hast profaned my sabbaths.” There was not in Jerusalem that 
face of sabbath sanctification that one would have expected in the holy city. 
Sabbath breaking is an iniquity that is an inlet to all iniquity. Many have 
owned it to contribute as much to their ruin as any thing. 

6. Uncleanness, and all manner of seventh commandment sins, fruits of those 
vile affections to which God, in a way of righteous judgment, gives men up, to 

unish them for their idolatry, and profanation of holy things. Jerusalem had 

een famous for its purity, but now “in the midst of thee they commit lewd- 
ness,” yer. 9; it goes barefaced, though in the most scandalous instances, as 
that of a man’s having his father’s wife, which is the discovery of the father’s 
nakedness, ver. 10, and is asin not to be named among Christians, without the 
utmost detestation, | Cor. v. 1, and was made a capital crime by the law of 
Moses, Lev. xx. 11. The time to refrain from embracing has not been observed; 
Eecl. iii. 6, “ For they have humbled her which was set apart for her pollution.’ 
They made nothing of committing lewdness with a neighbour’s wife, with 
a daughter-in-law, or a sister, ver. 11. And shall not God visit for these 


things? 

a Thuniadtiiness of God was at the bottom of all this wickedness; ver. 12, 
“Thou hast forgotten me,” else thou wouldest not have done thus. Note, 
Sinners do that which provokes God, because they forget him; they forget 
their descent from him, dependence on him, and obligations to him. They forget 
how valuable his fayour is, which they make themselves unfit for; and how 
formidable his wrath, which they make themselves obnoxious to. They that 
pervert their ways forget the Lord their God, Jer. iii. 21. 

Secondly. He is to pass sentence upon Jerusalem for these crimes. 

1. Let her know that she has filled up the measure of her iniquity, and her 
sins are such as forbid delays, and call for speedy vengeance. She has made 
her time to come, ver. 3, her days to draw near, and she is come to years of 
maturity for punishment, ver. 4, as an heir that is come to age, and is ready for 
his inheritance. God would have been longer with them, but they were arrived 
at such a pitch of impudence in sin, that God could not in honour give them 
a farther day. Note, Abused paienoe will at last be weary of forbearing; and 
when sinners (as Solomon speaks) grow overmuch wicked, they die before their 
time, Eccl. vii. 17, and shorten their reprieves. 

2. Let her know that she hath exposed herself, and therefore God has justly 
exposed her, to the contempt and scorn of all her neighbours; ver. 4, “I have 
made thee a reproach to the heathen ;” both those that are near, who are eye- 
witnesses of Jerusalem’s apostacy and degeneracy, and those afar off, who, 
though at a distance, will think it worth a seas notice of, ver, 5; they shall all 
mock thee. While they were reproached by their neighbours for their adhe- 
rence to God, it was their honour, and they might be sure that God would roll 
away their reproach; but, now they are laughed at for their revolt from God, 
they must lie down in their shame, and must say, “The Lord is righteous.’ 
They make a mock at Jerusalem, both because her sins had been very scanda~ 
lous, (she is infamous, polluted in name, and has gp lost her credit,) and 
because her punishment is very grievous; she is much vexed, and frets without 
measure at her troubles. Note, Those that vex most at their troubles have 
Pommaaly those about them that will be so much the more apt to make a jest 
of them. 

3. Let her know that God is displeased, highly displeased, at her wicked- 
ness, and doth and will witness against it; ver. 13, “I have smitten mine hand 
at thy dishonest gain.” God, both by his prophets and by his providence, 
revealed his wrath from heaven against their ungodliness and wurignteousness 5 
the oppressions they were guilty of, though they got by them, and their mur- 
ders, “the blood which has been in the midst of thee,” and all their other sins. 
Note, God hath sufficiently discovered how angry he is at the wicked courses 
of his people; and, that they may not say but they have had fair warning, he 
smites his aint against the sin before he lays his hand upon the sinner. nd 
this is a good reason why we should despise dishonest gain, even the gain of 
oppressions, and shake our hands from holding of bribes, because these are sins 
against which God shakes his hands, Jsa. xxxiii. 15. ‘ 

4. Let her know that, as proud and secure as she is, she is no match for God’s 
judgments, ver, 14._ Ist. She is assured that the destruction she has-deserved 
will come; “I the Lord have spoken it, and will do it.” He that is true to his 
promises will be true to his threatenings too; for he is not a man that he should 
repent. 2nd. It is supposed that she thinks herself able to contend with God, 
and to stand a pines against his judgments; she bids defiance to the day of the 
Lord, Zsa. v.19. But, 3rd. She is convinced of her utter inability to make her 
part good with him. “Can thine heart endure, or can thine hand be strong in 
the days that I shall deal with thee?” ‘Thou thinkest thou hast to do only 
with men like thyself, but shalt be made to know thou fallest into the hands of 
a living God. bserve here. First. ‘There is a day coming when God will 
deal with sinners, a day of visitation. He deals with some to bring them to 
repentance, and there is no resisting the force of convictions, when he sets them 
on; he deals with others to bring them to ruin. He deals with sinners in this 
life, when he brings upon them his sore judgments. But the days of eternity 
are especially the days in which God will deal with them, when the full vials of 
God’s wrath will be poured out without mixture. Secondly. The wrath of God 
against sinners, when he comes to deal with them, will be found both intole- 
rable and irresistible. There is no heart stout enough to endure it; it is none 
of the infirmities which the spirit of a man will sustain. Damned sinners can 
neither forget nor despise their torments, nor have they any thing wherewith 
to support themselves under their torments. There are no hands strong enough 
either to ward off the strokes of God’s wrath, or to break the chains with 
which sinners are bound over to the day of wrath. Who knows the power of 
God’s anger? 

5. Let her know that since she has walked in the way of the heathen, and 
learned their works, she shall have enongh of them, ver. 15, I will not only 
send thee among the heathen, out of thine own land, but I will scatter thee 
among them, and disperse thee in the countries, to be abused and insulted over 
by strangers. And since her filthiness and filthy ones continued in her, not- 
withstanding all the methods God had taken to refine her, (she would not be 
made clean, Jer. xiii. 27,) he will by his judgments consume her filthiness out of 
her; he will destroy those that were incurably bad, aud reform those that were 
inclined to be good. 

6. Let her know that God has disowned her, and cast her off. He had been 
her heritage and portion, but now, ver. 16, “Thou shalt take thine inheritance 
in thyself,” shift for thyself, make the best hand thou canst for thyself, for God 
will no longer undertake for thee. Note, Those that give up themselves to be 
ruled by their lusts will justly be given up to be portioned by them, They 
that resolve to be their own masters let them expect no other comfort and 
happiness but what their own hands can furnish them with; and a mise- 
rable portion it will prove, “ Verily I say unto you, they have their reward.” 
“Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things.” These are the same with 
this here, “Thou shalt take thine inheritance in thyself,” and then, when it 
is too late, shalt own “in the sight of the heathen that 1 am the Lord,” who 
alone am a portion sufficient for my people. Note, Those that have lost their 
interest in God will know bow to value it. 


in verse 19. Superstitious ideas were associated with spots where 
roads intersected or joined, and special divinities were fancied to 
preside over them. e practice of divination by a king at such 
places is quite in agreement with ancient custom, Here the arrows 
pre shaken (not “made bright”), in order that the king may decide 
by their supposed oracular answer what course he shall pursue. The 


images are consulted with a like intention, but the process is not 
described. Inspection of an animal’s liver, &c.. was a form ef 
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17 And the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
18 Son of man, the house of Israel is to me become dross: 
All they are brass, and tin, and iron, and lead, in the 
midst of the furnace ; 
They are eve the dross of silver. 
19 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Because ye are all become dross, [ Jerusalem. 
Behold, therefore I will gather you into the midst of 
20 As they gather silver, and brass, and iron, and lead, and 
Into the midst of the furnace, [tin, 
To blow the fire upon it, to melt 7¢ ; 
So will I gather you in mine anger and in my fury, 
And I will leave you there, and melt you. [my wrath, 
21 Yea, I will gather you, and blow upon you in the fire of 
And ye shall be melted in the midst thereof. 
22 As silver is melted in the midst of the furnace, 
So shall ye be melted in the midst thereof ; 
And ye shall know that I the Lorp have poured out my 
fury upon you. 


The same melancholy string is harped upon, and various turns given it to 
make it affecting, that it may be influencing. The prophet must here shew, or 
at least it is here shewn him, that the whole house of Israel is become as dross, 
and as dross they shall be consumed. What David has said concerning the 
wicked ones of the world is here said concerning the wicked ones of the chureh, 
now it is corrupt and degenerate; Ps. cxix. 119, “Thou puttest away all the 
wicked of the earth like dross.” 

First. See here how the wretched degeneracy of the house of Israel is 
described. That state in David’s and Solomon’s time had been a head of 
gold; when the kingdoms were divided it was as the arms of silver. But 
now, 1. It is degenerated into baser metal, of no value in comparison with 
what it formerly was. “ They are all brass, and tin, and iron, and lead ;” which 
some make to signify divers sorts of sinners among them. Their being brass 
notes the impudence of some in their wickedness, they are brazen-faced, and 
cannot blush. Their shoes had been iron and brass, Dee xxxiii. 25, but now 
their brow is so, Jsa. xlviii.4. Their being tin notes the hypocritical profession 
of piety with which many of them cover their iniquity. ‘They have a specious 
shew, but no intrinsic worth. Their being iron notes the cruel disposition of 
some, and their delight in war, according to the character of the iron age. 
Their being lead notes their dulness, sottishness, and stupidity; though soft 
and pliable to evil, yet heavy and not moveable to good. “How is the gold 
become dross, how is the most fine gold changed!” So is Jerusalem’s dege- 
neracy bewailed, Zam. iv.1. Yet this is not the worst; these metals, though of 
less value, yet are of good use: but, 2. “The house of Israel is become dross 
to me.” bo she is in God’s account, whatever she is in her own and her neigh- 
bour’s account. They were silver, but now they are “even the dross of silver.” 
The word signifies all the dirt and rubbish and worthless stuff that is separated 
from the silver in the washing, melting, and refining of it. Note, Sinners, and 
especially degenerate professors, are in God’s account as dross, vile and con- 
temptible, and of no account, as the evil figs which could not be eaten, they 
were so evil. They are useless and fit for nothing; of no consistency with 
themselves, and no service to man, 

Secondly. How the woful destruction of this degenerate house of Israel is 
foretold. They are all gathered together in Jerusalem; thither people fled 
from all parts of the country, as to a city of refuge, not only because it was 
a strong city, but because it was the holy city. Now God tells them that their 
flocking into Jerusalem, which they intended for their security, should be as 
the gathering of various sorts of metal into the furnace, or crucible, to be 
melted down, and to have the dross separated from them. They are in the 
midst of Jerusalem, surrounded by the forces of the enemy; and, being thus 
inclosed, 1. The fire of God’s wrath shall be kindled upon this furnace, and it 
shall be blown to make it burn fiercely and strongly, ver. 20, 21. God will 
gather them in his anger and fury. The blowing of the fire makes a great noise, 
so will the judgments of God upon Jerusalem. When God stirs up himself to 
execute judgments upon a provoking people from the consideration of his own 
glory, and the necessity of making some examples, then he may be said to blow 
the fire of his wrath against sin and sinners, to heat the furnace seven times 
hotter. 2. The several sorts of metal gathered in it shall be melted. By acom- 
plication of judgments, as by a raging fire, their constitution shall be dissolved, 
they shall lose all their former shape and strength, and shall be utterly unable 
to stand before the wrath of God. The various sorts of sinners shall be melted 
down together, and united in a common overthrow, as brass and lead in the 
same furnace, as trees are bound in bundles for the fire. They came together 
into Jerusalem as a place of defence, but God brought them together there as 
unto a place of execution. 3. God will leave them in the furnace, ver. 20. I 
will gather you into the furnace, and will leave you there, When God brings 
his own people into the furnace, he sits by them as the refiner by his gold, to 
see that they be not continued there any longer than is fitting and needful; but 
he will bring these people into the furnace, as men throw dross into it, which 
they design shall be consumed, and therefore are in no care about it, but leave 
it there: compare with this, Jos. v. 14, “ I will tear and go away.” 4. Hereby 
the dross shall be wholly separated, and the good metal purified, the impenitent 
shall be destroyed, and the penitent reformed and fitted tor deliverance. “Take 
away the dross from the silver, and there shall come forth a vessel for the finer,” 
Pr. xxv. 4. This judgment shall do that in the house of Israel, for the doing of 
which other methods had been tried in vain; and ‘“ reprobate silver shall they 
no more be called,” Jer. vi. 30, 


23 And the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
24 Son of man, say unto her, 
Thou art the land that is not cleansed, 


Nor rained upon in the day of indignation. [ thereof, 
25 There is a conspiracy of her prophets in the midst 


fortune-telling common among the Greeks and Romans. The result 
of the divining of the king here is that he will go to Jerusalem. 

xxi. 22, 23. “In his right hand was the fate of Jerusalem, to 
appoint battering-rams, to open an entrance by a breach, toraise the 
voiee in shouting, to appoint battering-rams against the gates, to 
cast up a mound, to build a watch-tower. And it was to them as a 
deceitful lot, in the eyes of those who had taken oaths to them; and 
he remembered the iniquity,so that they were taken.” Other ren- 
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Like a roaring lion ravening the prey ; 

They have devoured souls ; 

They have taken the treasure and precious things ; 
‘They have made her many widows in the midst thereof 


26 Her priests have violated my law, 
And have profaned mine holy things: 
They have put no difference between the holy and profane, 
Neither have they shewed difference between the unclean 
and the clean, 
And have hid their eyes from my sabbaths, 
And I am profaned among them. [the prey, 
27 Her princes in the midst thereof are like wolves ravening 
‘To shed blood, and to destroy souls, 
To get dishonest gain. [ morter, 
28 And her prophets have daubed them with untempered 
Seeing vanity, and divining lies unto them, saying, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop, when the Lorp hath not 
spoken. [cised robbery, 
29 The people of the land have used oppression, and exer- 
And have vexed the poor and needy : 
Yea, they have oppressed the stranger wrongfully. 
30 And I sought for a man among them, 
That should make up the hedge, 
And stand in the gap before me 
For the land, that I should not destroy it: 
But I found none. 
81 Therefore have I poured ont mine indignation upon them; 
I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath : 
Their own way have I recompensed upon their heads, 
Saith the Lord Gop. 
Here is, First. A general idea given of the land of Israel, how well it 


deserved the judgments coming to destroy it, and how much it needed these 
judgments to refine it. Let the prophet tell her plainly, ““ Thou art the land 
that is not cleansed,” not refined as metal is, and therefore needest to be again 
vat into the furnace. Means and methods of reformation have been ineffectual ; 
Thou art “not rained upon in the day of indignation.” This was one of the judg- 
ments which God brought upon them in the day of his wrath, he withheld the 
rain from them, Jer. xiv. 4. Or, when thou art under the tokens of God’s dis- 

leasure, even in the day of indignation thou art not rained upon; that is, thou 
hunt not received instruction by the prophets, whose doctrine is said to descend 
as the rain. Or, when thou art corrected, thou art not cleansed, thy filth is 
not carried away as that in the streets is by asweeping rain. Nay, though it 
be a day of indignation with thee, yet thy filthiness, which should be done 
away, is become more offensive, as that of a city is in dry weather when it is 
not rained upon. Or, thou hast nothing to refresh and comfort thyself with in 
the day of indignation; thou art not rained upon by Divine consolations, as the 
rich man in torment had not a drop of water, or rain, to cool his tongue. 

Secondly. A particular charge drawn up against the several orders and 
degrees of men among them, which shews that they had all helped to fill the 
measure of the nation’s guilt, but none had done anything towards the empty- 
ing of it, they are therefore all alike. 

1. ‘They have every one corrupted his way, and those who should have heen 
the brightest examples of virtue were ringleaders in iniquity, and patterns of 
vice. 

Ist. The prophets that pretended to make known the mind of God to them 
were not only deceivers, but devourers, ver. 25, and hardened them in their 
wickedness, both by their preaching, wherein they promised them impunity 
and prosperity, and by their conversation, wherein they were as profligate as 
any. “There is a conspiracy of her prophets” against God and religion 
ayainst the true prophets and all good men; they conspired together to be all 
in one song, as Ahab’s prophets were, to assure them of peace in their sinful 
ways. The unity that is among pretenders to infallibility, and which they so 
much boast of, is only the result of a secret conspiracy against the truth. 
Satan is not divided against himself. rhs Rennes are in conspiracy with the 
murderers and oppressors, to patronise and protect them in their wickedness, 
end justify what they did with their false prophecies, provided they may come 
in shares with them in the profits of it. They are like a roaring lion ravening 
the prey; they thunder out threats against them whose ruin is aimed at, 
terrify them, or make them odious to the people, and so make themselves 
masters, First. Of their lives. They have devoured souls, have been accessary 
to the shedding of the blood of err an innocent person, and so have made 
many to become sorrowful widows that were comfortable wives. They have 
persecuted those to death who witnessed against their pretensions to prophecy, 
and would not be imposed upon by their counterfeit commission. Or, they 
devoured souls by flattering sinners into a false peace and a vain hope, and 
seducing them into the paths of sin, which would be their eternal ruin. 
Note, Those who draw men to wickedness, and encourage them in it, are the 
devourers and murderers of their souls. Secondly. Of their estates. When 
Naboth is slain they take possession of his vineyard; “They have seized the 
treasure and precious things,” as forfeited. Some way or other they had of 
devouring the widows’ houses, as the Pharisees, Mag. xxiii. 14. Or, they got 
his treasure, and all these precious things, as fees for false and flattering 
prophecies; for “he that uts not into their mouths, they even prepare war 
ayainst him,” Mice. iii. 5. Lt was sad with Jerusalem when such men as these 
passed for prophets. 

2nd. The priests, who were teachers by office, and had the custody of the 
sacred things, and should have called the false prophets to account, were as 
bad as they, ver. 26. First. They violated the law of God which they should 


derings of some parts have been proposed. Verse 23 means that 
the Jews who had sworn allegiance to the Babylonians did not 
believe the result of the divination; but we are reminded that the 
king of Babylon was a man who did not forget their crimes, and 
hence they were taken captive. 

xxi. 25, The word for ‘“profane’’ here is the one which is ren- 
dered “slain” in verse 14, and has the same meuning, viz., wounded, 
or “pierced.” The reference is to Zedekiah, who was captured and 
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| have observed, and taught others to observe; they made no conscience of the 
law of the priesthood, but openly broke it, and with contempt, as Hophni and 
Phinehas. They did what they had a mind, with au express non obstante to the 
; command of God. And how should they teach the people their duty who live 
in contradiction to their own? Secondly. They profaned God’s holy things, 
about which they were to minister, and which they eaght to have restrainec 
others from the peer of. They suffered those to eat of the holy things 
that were unqualified by the law. The table of the Lord was contemptible witt 
them; by dealing in holy things with such unhallowed hands they did them- 
selves profane them. Thirdly. They did not themselves put a difference, nur 
did they shew the people how to “ put a difference, between the holy and pro- 
fane, the clean and the unclean,” according to the directions and distinctious 
of the law. They did not exclude those from God’s courts that were excluded 
by the law; nor teach the edd to observe the difference the law had made 
between food clean and unclean, between times and places holy and common, 
but lived at large themselves, and encouraged the people to do so too. 
Fourthly. They “hid their eyes from God’s sabbaths;” that is, they took no 
care about them; it was all one to them whether God’s sabbaths were kept 
holy or no. They neither gave countenance to those who observed them nor 
check to those that profaned them, nor did they themselves shew any regard to 
them, or veneration for them. They winked at those who did servile works 
on that day, and looked another way when they should have inspected the 
behaviour of the to on sabbath days. God’s sabbaths have such a beauty 
and glory put upon them by the Divine institution as may command respect; 
but they hid their eyes from them, and would not see that excellency in them. 
Fifthly. By all this God himself was profaned among them; his authority was 
slighted, his goodness made light of, and the highest affront and contempt 
imaginable put upon his holiness. Note, The profanation of the honour of the 
Scriptures, of Sabbaths, and sacred things, is a profanation of the honour of 
God himself, who is interested in them. 

3rd. The princes, who should have interposed with their authority to redress 
these grievances, were as daring transgressors of the law as any other; ver. 17, 
“They are like wolves ravening the prey;” for such is power without justice 
and goodness to direct it. All their business was to gratify, First. Their own 

sride and ambition, by making themselves arbitrary and formidable. Secondly. 

‘heir own malice and revenge, by shedding blood, and destroying souls, sacri- 
ficing to their cruelty all those that stood in their way, or had in anything 
disobliged them. Thirdly. Their own avarice. All tliey aim at is to get dis- 
honest gain, by crushing and oppressing their subjects. Lucri bonus est odor 
ex re qualibet. Rem, rem, quocunque modo rem,—' Sweet is the odour of gain 
from whatever substance it ascends. Money, money, by fairness or by frau 
get money.’ But, though they had not Pe mer sufficient to carry them on in 
their oppressive courses, yet how could they answer it both to their credit and 
to their consciences? e are told how (ver. 28) the prophets daubed them 
with untempered mortar; told them in God’s name, (horrid wickedness!) that 
there was no harm in what they did, they might dispose of the lives and estates 
of their subjects as they pleased, and could do no wrong; nay, that in prose- 
euting such and such, whom they had marked out, they did God service; and 
thus they stopped the month of their consciences. They aiso justified what 
they did to the people, nay, and magnified it, as if it were all for the public 
good, and so saved their reputation, and kept their oppressed subjects from 
murmuring. Note, Daubing prophets are the great supporters of ravening 
princes, but will prove at last their great deceivers; for they daub with un- 
tempered mortar, which will not hold, nor will the wall stand fone that is built 
up with it. They pretend to be seers, but they see vanity; they pretend to be 
diviners, but they divine lies; they pretend a warrant from heaven for what 
they say, and that it is allas true as Gospel. They say, ‘Thus saith the Lord 
God,” but it is all a sham, for “the Lord hath not spoken any such thing.” 

4th. The people that had any power in their hands learned of their princes 
to abuse it, ver. 29. They that should have complained of the oppression of 
the subject, and have put in a claim of rights on behalf of the injured, that 
should have stood up for liberty and property, were themselves invaders of it; 
“The people of the land have used oppression, and exercised robbery.” The 
rich oppress the poor, masters their servants, landlords their tenants, and even 
parents their own children; nay, the buyers and sellers will find some way to 
oppress one another. ‘This is such a sin as, when it is national, is indeed a 
national judgment, and is threatened as such; Jsa. iii. 5, “The people shall be 
oppressed every one by his neighbour.” It is an aggravation of the sin that 
they have vexed the poor and needy, whom they should have relieved, and 
have oppressed the stranger, and deprived him of his right, to whom they ought 
to have been not only just, but kind. Thus was the apostacy universal, and 
the disease epidemical. : 

2. There is none that appears as an intercessor for them; ver. 30, “I sought 
for a man among them that should stand in the gap, but 1 found none.” Note, 
Ist. Sin makes a gap in the hedge of protection that is about a people, at which 
good things run out from them, and evil things pour in upon them; a gap by 
which God enters to destroy them. 2nd. There is a way of standing in the 
gap, and making up the breach against the judgments of God, by repentance, 
and prayer, and reformation. Moses stood in the gap when he made inter- 
cession for Israel, to turn away the wrath of God, Ps. evi. 23. 3rd. When 
God is coming forth against a sinful people to destroy them he expects some to 
intercede for them, and inquires if there be but one that doth; so much is it 
his desire and delight to shew mercy. If there be but a man that stands in the 
gap, as Abraham for Sodom, he will discover him, and be well pleased with 
him. 4th. It bodes ill toa people when judgments are breaking in upon them. 
and the spirit bad phate is restrained, so that not one is found that will either 
give them a good word or speak a good word for them. 5th. When it is so 
what can be expected but utter ruin? ver, 31, “ Therefore have I poured out 
mine indignation upon them,” have given it full scope that it may come upon 
them in a full stream; pet, whatever God’s wrath inflicts upon a people, it is 
their own way that is therein recompensed upon their heads, and Gad deals 
with them no worse,—look how much better,—than their iniquity deserves. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


This long chapter, as before, ch. xvi., xx., is a history of the apostactes of God’s 
people from him, and the aggravations of those apostacies, under the similitude of 
corporal whoredom and adultery. Here the kingdoms of Israel] and Judah, the ten 
tribes and the two, with their capital cities, Samaria and Jerusalem, are considered 
distinctly. Here is, 1. The apostacy of Israel and Samaria from God, ver. 1—8; and 
their ruin for it, ver.9,10. II. The apostacy of Judah and Jerusalem from God, 
ver. 11—2]; and sentence passed upon them, that they shall in like manner be 
destroyed for it, ver. 22—35. III. The joint wickedness of them both together, 
ver. 36—44; and the joint ruin of them both, ver. 45—49. And all that is written 
for warning against the sins of idolatry, and confidence in an arm of flesh, and sinful 
leagues and confederacies with wicked people, which are the sins here meant by com- 
mitting whoredom, is, that others may hear and fear, and not sin after t e similitude of 
the transgressions of Israel and Judah. 


sent a prisoner to Babylon after being blinded, which the monu- 
ments show was by having the eyes pierced with a spear. 

xxi. 26. For “diadem” we should have “turban” or “ mitre,” 
the usual head-dress of the high-priest, and some explain it in that 
sense here 

xxi. 27. We may render this, “I will make it a ruin, a ruin, aruin: 
yet this shall not be, until he cometh who hath judgment ; and I will 
give it him.” 


A.M. $411. 


4h word of the Lorp came again unto me, saying, 
2 Son of man, there were two women, 
«he daughters of one mother: 


8 And they committed whoredoms in Egypt; 
They committed whoredoms in their youth : 
There were their breasts pressed, 
And there they bruised the teats of their virginity. 
4 And the names of them were Aholah the elder, and Aho 
libah her sister : 
And they were mine, and they bare sons and daughters. 
Thus were their names; Samaria is Aholah, and Jerusa- 
lem Aholibah. 
5 And Aholah played the harlot when she was mine ; 
And she doted on her lovers, on the Assyrians her neigh- 
bours, ‘ 
6 Which were clothed with blue, captains and rulers, 
All of them desirable young men, horsemen riding upon 
horses. 
7 Thus she committed her whoredoms with them, 
With all them ¢hat were the chosen men of Assyria, 
And with all on whom she doted: 
With all their idols she defiled herself. 
8 Neither left she her whoredoms brought from Egypt: 
For in her youth they lay with her, 
And they bruised the breasts of her virginity, 
And poured their whoredom upon her. 
9 Wherefore I have delivered her into the hand of her 


lovers, 
Tnto the hand of the Assyrians, upon whom she doted. 


ASSYRIAN.—FROM A ROCK, 


10 These discovered her nakedness : 
They took her sons and her daughters, and slew her 
with the sword : 
And she became famous among women ; 
For they had executed judgment upon her. 


God had often spoken to Ezekiel, and by him to the people, to this effect, 
but now his word comes again; for God speaketh the same thing once, yea 
twice, yea many a time, and all little enough, and too little, for man perceiveth 
it not. Note, To convince sinners of the evil of sin, and of their misery and 
danger by reason of it, there is need of line upon line; so loth we are to 
know the worst by ourselves. The sinners that are here to be exposed are 
two women, two kingdoms, sister kingdoms, Israel and Judah, daughters of 
one mother, having been for a long time but one people. Solomon’s kingdom 
ioe so large, so populous, that immediately after bis death it divided into two. 

serve. 

First. Their character when they were one; ver. 3, “ They committed whore- 
doms in Egypt,” for there they were guilty of idolatry, as we read before, 
ch, xx, 8. he representing of these sins which are most provoking to God, 
and most ruining to a people, by the sin of whoredom plainly intimates what 
anu exceeding sinful sin uncleanness is, how offensive, how destructive. Doubt- 
less it is itself one of the worst of sins; for other the worst of sins are com- 
pared to it here, and often elsewhere, which should increase our detestation 
and dread of all manner of fleshly lusts, all appearances of them, and ap- 
proaches to them, as warring against the soul, infatuating sinners, bewitching 
them, alienating their minds from God and all that is good, debauching con- 


xxi. 28. The words “ to consume because of the glittering” are 
variously explained, and it is difficult to determine what their true 
meaning is. 

xxii. 6. The sense seems to be, “ Behold, the princes of Israel, each 
according to his power, were with thee in order to shed blood.” 

xxii. 16, The margin is more correct than the text: “Thou shalt 
be profaned in thyself in the eyes of the nations.” “Take thine 
inherivance” is wrong. 


EZEKIEL XXIII. 


_ver, 5, “ Aholah played the harlot when she was mine.” 


B.C. 593. 


science, rendering them odions in the eyes of the pure and hily Gud, and 
drowning them at last in destruction and perdition. 

Secondly. Their names when they became two, ver. 4. The kingdom of 
Israel is called the elder sister, because that first made the breach, and sepa- 
rated from the family both of kings and priests that God had appointed; the 
greater sister, so the word is, for ten tribes belonged to that kingdom, and only 
two to the other. God saith of them both, “ They were mine,” for they were 
the seed of Abraham his friend, and of Jacob his chosen: they were in cove- 
nant with God, and carried about with them the sign of their circumcision, the 
seal of the covenant. “They were mine,” and therefore their apostacy was 
the highest injustice; it was alienating God’s property, it was the basest 
ingratitude to the best of benefactors, and a perfidious treacherous violation 
of the most sacred engagements. Note, Those who have been in®* profession 
the people of God, but revolted from him, havea great deal to answer for more 
than those who never made rae such profession. “'They were mine;” that is, 
they were espoused to me, and to me they bare sons and daughters, There 
were many among them that were devoted to God’s honour, and employed in 
his service, and were the strength and beauty of these kingdoms, as children 
are of the families they are born in. In this parable Samaria and the kingdom 
of Israel shall bear the name of Aholah, her own tabernacle; because the 
places of worship which that kingdom had were of their own devising, their 
own-choosing, and the worship itself their own invention; God never owned 
it. ‘Her tabernacle to herself,’ so some render it; let her take it to herself, and 
make her best of it. Jerusalem and the kingdom of Judah bear the name of 
Abolibah, ‘my tabernacle is in her;’ because their temple was the place which 
God himself had chosen to put his name there. He acknowledged it to be his, 
and honoured them with the tokens of his presence in it. Note, Of those that 
stand in relation to God, and make profession of his name, some have greater 
privileges and advantages than others; and, as those who have greater are 
rendered the more inexcusable if they revolt from God, so those that have 
lesser yet will not thereby be rendered excusable. 

Thirdly. The treacherous departure of the kingdom of Israel from God; 
I Though the ten tribes 
had deserted the house of David, yet God owned them for his still. Though 
Jeroboam, in setting up the golden calves, sinned and made Israel to sin, yet 
as long as they worshipped the God of Israel only, though by images, he did 
not quite cast them off. But the way of sin is down-hill. Abholah played the 
harlot, brought in the worship of Baal, 1 Kin. xvi. 31; set up that other god, that 
dunghill dey in hie) seer al with Jehovah, 1 Kin. xviii. 21; as a vile adulteress 
dotes on her lovers, because they are well dressed, and make a figure, because 
they are young and handsome; ver. 6, “clothed with blue, captains and rulers 
desirable young men,” genteel, and that pass for men of bonour. So she doted 
upon her neighbours, particularly the Assyrians, who had extended their con- 
quests near them. She admired their idols, and worshipped them, admired the 
pomp of their courts, and their military strength, and courted alliances with 
them upon any terms, as if their own God were not sufficient to be depended 
upon. We find one of the kings of Israel giving a thousand talents to the king 
of Assyria, to engage him in his interests, 2 Kin. xv. 19. She doted on the 
chosen men of Assyria, as worthy to be trusted and employed in the service of 
the state; ver. 7, and “on all their idols with which she defiled herself.” Note, 
Whatever creature we dote upon, pay homage to, and put a confidence in, we 
make an idol of that creature; and whatever we make an idol of we defile 
ourselves with. And now again, the conviction looks back as far as the origi- 
nal of their nation; ** Neither lett she her whoredoms which she brought from 
Egypt,” ver. 9. Their being idolaters in Egypt was a thing never to be for- 
gotten, that they should be in love with Exypt’s idols, even when they were 
continually in fear of Egypt’s tyrants and taskmasters; but (as some have 
observed) therefore at that time, when Satan boasted of his having walked 
through the earth as all his own, to disprove his pretensions God did not say, 
Hast thou considered my people Israel in Egypt? for they were become idol. 
aters and were not bragged of; but, “ Hast thou considered my servant Job in 
the land of Uz?” And this corrupt disposition in them, when they were first 
formed into a people, is an emblem of that original corruption which is born 
with us, and is woven into our constitution, a strong bias towards the world 
and the flesh, like that of the Israelites towards idolatry. It was bred in the 
bone with them, and was charged upon them long after, that they left not their 
whoredoms brought from Egypt; it would never out of the flesh, though Egypt 
had been a house of bondage to them. ‘Thus the corrupt affections and incl. 
nations which we brought into the world with us we have not lost nor got 
clear of, but still retain them, though the iniquity we were born in is the 
source of all the calamities which human life is liable to. 

Fourthly. The destruction of the kingdom of Israel for their apostacy from 
God, ver. 9, 10, “I have delivered her into the hand of her lovers.” God first 
justly gave her up to her lust, “ Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone;” and 
then gave her up to “her lovers.” he neighbour nations, whose idolatries she 
had conformed to, and whose friendship she had confided in, and in both had 
affronted God, are now made use of as the instruments of her destruction. The 
Assyrians, on whom she doted, soon spied out the nakedness of the land, dis- 
covered her blind side on which to attack her, hl dpe her of all her ornaments, 
and all her defences, and so uncovered her, and made her naked and bare; 
carried her sons and daughters into captivity; slew her with the sword, and 
quite destroyed that kingdom, and put an end to it. We have the story at 
large, 2 Kin. xvii. 6, &c., where the cause of the ruin of that once flourishin 
kingdom by the Assyrians is shewed to be their forsaking the God of Tarnel, 
“fearing other gods, and walking in the statutes of the heathens.” It was for 
this that God was “very angry with them, and removed them out of his sight,” 
ver. 18; and that the Assyrians, whom they had been so fond of, should be 
employed in executing judgments upon them, was very remarkable, and shews 
how God doth often, in a way of righteous judgment, make that a scourge to 
sinners which they have inordinately set their hearts upon. ‘The devil will for 
ever be a tormentor to those impenitent sinners who now hearken to him, 


and comply with him as a tempter. e . 
R women,” or infamous rather. She 


Thus Samaria became “ famous eek a 
‘became a name,’ so the word is; not only she came to be the subject of dis- 


course, and much talked of, as the desolations of cities and kingdoms fill the 
newspapers; but she was thus ruined for her idolatries in terrorem, for warning 
to all people to take heed of doing likewise ; us the public execution of notorious 
malefactors make them such a name, such an ill name, as may serve to frighten 
others from those wicked courses which have brought them to a miserable and 
shameful end; Deu. xxi. 21, “ All Israel shall hear and fear.” 


11 And when her sister Aholibah saw ¢his, 
She was more corrupt in her inordinate love than she, 
And in her whoredoms more than her sister in her 
whoredoms 
12 She doted upon the Assyrians he? neighbours, 


xxii. 17—23. It is of course fidt meant that all the metals named 
are smelted at once in one furnace, ‘The smelting of the dilferent 
metals was evidently understood and practised among the Jews, but 
not to the same extent as in some other nations; probably on a 
sinall scae only. _ é 

xxii. 27. Wolves are by no means rare even now in Palestine and 
Syria. Dr. Tristram says,*‘ We found them alike in the forests of 
Bashan und Gilead, in the ravines of Gulilee and Lebanon, and in 
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_ for that reason became disaffected to him and to his service. 
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Captains and rulers clothed most gorgeously, 

Horsemen riding upon horses, 

All of them desirable young men 

Then [ saw that she was defiled, 

That they took both one way, 

And that she increased her whoredoms : 

For when she saw men pourtrayed upon the wall, 

The’ images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with vermilion, 

Girded with girdles upon their loins, 

Exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, 

All of them princes to look to, 

After the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the land 
of their nativity : upon them, 

And as soon as she saw them with her eyes, she doted 

And sent messengers unto them into Chaldea. 

And the Babylonians came to her into the bed of love, 


15 


17 
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And they defiled her with their whoredom, 

And she was polluted with them, and her mind was 
alienated from them. 

So she discovered her whoredoms, and discovered her 
nakedness : 

Then my mind was alienated from her, 

Like as my mind was aiienated from her sister 

Yet she multiplied her whoredoms, 

In calling to remembrance the days of her youth, 

Wherein she had played the harlot in the land of Egypt. 

For she doted upon their paramours, 

Whose flesh zs as the flesh of asses, 

And whose issue és dike the issue of horses. 

Thus thou calledst to remembrance the lewdness of thy 

In bruising thy teats by the Egyptians [youth, 

For the paps of thy youth. 


ASSYRIANS,—FROM THE ASSYRIAN MARBLES. 


The prophet Hosea in his time observed, that the two tribes retained their 
integrity in a great measure, when the ten tribes had apostatized ; Hos. xi. 12, 
* Ephraim indeed compasseth me about with lies, but Judah yet rules with 
God, and is faithful with the saints;” and this was justly expected from them, 
Hos. iv. 15, “ Though thou Israel play the harlot, yet let not Judah offend.’ 
But this lasted not long; by some unhappy matches made between the house 
of David and the house of Ahab the worship of Baal had been brought into 
the kingdom of Judah, but had been by the reforming kings worked out again; 
and at the time of the captivity of the ten tribes, which was in the reign of 
Hezekiah, things were in a good posture. But it lasted not long; in the reign 
of Manasseh, soon after the kingdom of-Judah had seen the destruction of the 
kingdom of Israel, they became more corrupt than Israel had been in their 
inordinate love of idols, ver. li. Instead of being made better by the warning 
which that destruction gave them, they were made worse by it, as if they 
were displeased “ because the Lora had made that breach upon israel,” and 
Instead of being 
made to stand in awe of him as a jealous God, they therefore grew strange to 
him, and liked those gods better that would admit of partners with him. Note, 
Those may justly expect God’s judgments upon themselves who do not take 
warning by his judgments upon others, who see in others what is the end of 
sin, and yet continue to make a light matter of it; but it is bad indeed with 
those who are made worse by that which should make them better; and have 
their lusts irritated and exasperated by that which was designed to suppress 
and subdue them. Jerusalem grew worse in her whoredoms than her sister 
Samaria had been in her whoredoms. This was observed before, ch. xvi. 51, 
“ Neither hath Samaria committed half of thy sins.” 

First. Jerusalem, that had been a faithful city, became a harlot, Jsa. i. 21. 
She also doted upon the Assyrians, ver. 12; joined in league with them, joined 
in worship with them, grew to be in love with their captains and rulers, and 
cried them up as finer and more accomplished gentlemen than any that ever 
the land of Israel produced. See how richly, how neatly they are dressed, 
“clothed most gorgeously ;” how well they sit a horse, they are “horsemen 
riding upon horses;” how charmingly they hss “all of them desirable young 
men.” And thus they grew to affect every thing that was foreign, and to despise 
their own nation; and even the religion of it was mean and homely, and not to 
be compared with the curiosity and gaiety that was in the heathen temples. 
Thus she increased her whoredoms. She fell in love, fell in league, with the 
Chaldeans. Hezekiah himself was faulty this way when he was proud of the court 
which the kings of Babylon made to 4c and complimented his ambassadors 
with the sight of all his treasures, Jsa. xxxix. 2; and the humour increased, ver. 14. 
She doted upon the pictures of the Babylonian captains, ver. 15, 16; jomed in 
alliance with that kingdom, invited them to come and settle in Jerusalem, that 
they might refine the genius of the Jewish nation, and make it more polite; nay, 
they sent for patterns of their images, altars, and temples, and made use of 
them in their worship. Thus was she polluted with their whoredoms, ver. 17; 
and thereby she discovered her own whoredom, ver. 18; that is, her own 
strong inclination to idolatry. And when she had had enough of the Chaldeans, 
and grew sick of them, and disposed to break her league with them, as Jehoia- 
kim and Zedekiah did, her mind being alienated from them, she courted the 
Egyptians, doted upon their paramours, ver. 20; would come into an alliance 
with them; and, to strengthen their alliance, would join with them in their 
idolatries, and then depend upon them to be their protectors from all other 
natious: for so wise. so rich, so strong was the Egyptian nation, and came to 
such perfection in idolatry, that there is no nation now they ean take such 
Satisfaction in as in Egypt. Thus they “called to remembrance the days of 
their youth,” ver. 19; the “lewdness of their youth,” ver. 21; that is, 1. They 


the maritime plains.” They mostly prey on defenceless flecks and 
herds. 

xxiii. 2—4. This chapter is a parable, the general sense of which 
is clear enough. The hideous scenes and incidents introduced are 
of course to be explained according to the known facts of the case. 
Aholah signifies “a tent,” and Aholibah “a tent therein.” Some, 
however, explain Aholabh to mean “ her tent” or tabernacle, and 
Aholibah ‘‘my tent was in her,” or “my tabernacle was in her.” 
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pleased themselves with the remembrance of it. When they began to set their 
affections upon Egypt, they encouraged themselves to put a confidence in that 
kingdom, because of the old acquaintance they had with it, as if they still 
retained the gust and relish of the leeks and onions they ate there; or rather 
of the idolatrous worship they learned there, and brought up with them from 
thence. When they began an acquaintance with Egypt they remembered how 
merrily their fathers worshipped the golden calf, what music and dancing they 
had at that sport, which they learned in Feypts and hoped they should now 
have a fair pretence to come to that again. ‘Thus she multiplied her whoredoms, 
repeated her former whoredoms, and encouraged herself to close with present 
temptations, by calling to remembrance the days of her youth. Note, Those 
who, instead of reflecting upon their former sins with sorrow and shame, reflect 
upon them with pleasure and pride, contract new guilt, thereby strengthen 
their own corruptions, and in effect bid defiance to repentance. This is re- 
turning with the dog to his vomit. 2. They called it God’s remembrance, and 
provoked him to remember it against them. God had said indeed that he 
would reckon with them for the golden calf, that idol of Egypt, Ex. xxxii. 343; 
but such was his patience, that he seemed to have forgotten it, till they, by their 
league now with the Egyptians against the Chaldeans, did as it were put him 
in mind of it; and in the day when he visits he will now, as he hath said, visit 
for that. It is very observable how this adulteress changed her lovers. She 
dotes first on the Assyrians, then she thought the Chaldeans finer, and courted 
them. After awhile her mind was alienated from them, and she thought the 
Egyptians more powerful, ver. 20, and she must contract an intimacy with 
them, which shews the folly, Ist. Of fleshly lusts. When they are indulged they 
grow humoursome and fickle, are soon surfeited, but never satisfied ; they must 
have variety, and what is loved one day, is loathed the next; untus adulterium 
matrimonium vocant,— one adultery is called marriage,’ saith Seneca. 2nd. Of 
etree Those who think one gud too little will not think a hundred enough, 
but will still befor trying more, as finding all insufficient. 3rd. Of seeking to 
creatures for help. e go from one to another, but are disappointed in them 
all, and ean never rest till we have made the God of Israel our help 

Secondly. The faithful God justly gives a bill of divorce to this now faithless 
city that is become a harlot. His jealousy soon discovered her lewdness; 
ver. 13, “I saw that she was defiled,” that she was debauched, saw which way 
her inclination was, that the two sisters both took one way, and that Jerusalem 
grew worse than Samaria; for “if we stretch out our hand to a strange god, 
shall not God search this out?” No doubt he shall; and when he has found it 
can he be pleased with it? No, ver. 18, “Then my mind was alienated from 
her, as it was from her sister.” How could the pure and holy God any ‘onger 
take delight in such a lewd generation? Note, Sin alienates God’s mind from 
the sinner, and justly, for it is the alienation of the sinner’s mind from God; but 
woe, and a thousand woes, to those from whom God’s mind is alienated ; for 
whom he turns from he will turn against. 


22 Therefore, O Aholibah, thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Behold, I will raise up thy lovers against thee, 
From whom thy mind is alienated, 
And I will bring them against thee on every side ; 

23 The Babylonians, and all the Chaldeans, 
Pekod, and Shoa, and Koa, and all the Assyrians with 
All of them desirable young men, [them : 


Aholah, or Samaria, is the personification of the kingdom of Israel, 
and Aholibah, or Jerusalem, the kingdom of Judah. Samaria seems 
to be called the elder, because she was the first to fall into idolatrous 
ways, as in the related passage (chap. xvi. 46). 

xxiii. 6. There is some doubt as to the exact colour here called 
“blue,” but it was one of the Syrian dyes, variously called blue, 
violet, purple, &c. The words for “captains and rulers” are well- 
known terms for certain officers, the sucond being still im use in the 
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Captains and rulers, great lords and renowned, 
All of them riding upon horses. 

24 
And with an assembly of people, 


helmet round about : 
And I will set judgment before them, 
And they shall judge thee according to their judgments. 
And I will set my jealousy against thee, 
And they shall deal furiously with thee : 
They shall take away thy nose and thine ears ; 
And thy remnant shall fall by the sword : 
They shall take thy sons and thy daughters ; 
And thy residue shall be devoured by the fire. 
They shall also strip thee out of thy clothes, 
And take away thy fair jewels. 
Thus will I make thy lewdness to cease from thee, 
And thy whoredom brought from the land of Egypt : 
So that thou shalt not lift up thine eyes unto, them, 
Nor remember Egypt any more. le 
For thus saith the Lord Gop ; [thou hatest, 
Behold, I will deliver thee into the hand of them whom 
Into the hand of them from whom thy mind is alienated : 
And they shall deal with thee hatefully, 
And shall take away all thy labour, 
And shall leave thee aked and bare: 
And the nakedness of thy whoredoms shall be discovered, 
Both thy lewdness and thy whoredoms. 


25 


26 
27 


28 


39 I will do these things unto thee, ; 
Because thou has. gone a whoring after the heathen, 
And because thou art polluted with their idols. 

81 Thou hast walked in the way of thy sister ; 


Therefore will I give her cup into thine hand. 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Thou shalt drink of thy sister's cup deep and large : 

Thou shalt be laughed to scorn and had in derision ; it 
containeth much. : 

Thou shalt be tilled with drunkenness and sorrow, 

With the cup of astonishment and desolation, 

With the cup of thy sister Samaria. 

Thou shalt even drink it and suck 7¢ out, 

And thou shalt break the sherds thereof, 

And pluck off thine own breasts : 

For I have spoken 2¢, saith the Lord Gop. 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop; [ back, 

Because thou hast forgotten me, and cast me behind thy 


Therefore bear thou also thy lewdness and thy whoredoms. 


Jerusalem stands indicted by the name of Aholibah, for that she was a false 
traitor to her sovereign Lord the God of heaven, not having his fear before her 
eyes, but, moved by the instigation of the devil, had revolted from her allegi- 
ance to him, and compassed and imagined to shake off his government, had 
kept up a correspondence, and joined in confederacy with his enemies, and the 
pretenders to a deity, in contempt of his crown anddignity. To this indictment 
she has pleaded, Not guilty : “I am not polluted, I have not gone after Baalim,” 
But it is found against her by the notorious evidence of the fact, and she stands 
convicted of it, nor has any thing material to offer why judgment should not be 
given, and execution awarded by law. In these verses therefore we have the 
sentence. 

First. Her old confederates must be her executioners; and those whom she 
had courted to be her leaders in sin are now to be employed as instruments of 
her punishment; ver. 22, “I will raise up thy lovers against thee,” the Chal- 
deans, whom formerly thou didst so much admire and covet an acquaintance 
with, but from whom thy mind is since alienated, and with whom thou hast 
vertidivusly broken covenant. They are called “ thy lovers,” ver. 22; and yet, 
ver. 20, “them whom thou hatest.” Note, It is common for sinful love soon 
to turn into hatred, as Amnon’s to Tamar, Those of headstrong and unreason- 
able passions are often very hot against those persons and things that a little 
before they were as hot for. Foolsrun into extremes; nay,and wise men may see 
euuse to change their sentiments; and therefore, as we should rejoice and wee 
as if we rejoiced not and wept not, so we should love and hate as if we love 
not and hated not; ita ama tanquam osurus,—‘love as one who may have 
cause to feel aversion.’ M , ! 

Secondly. The execution to be done upon her is very terrible; her enemies 
shail come against her on every side, ver. 22. Those of the several nations that 
constituted the Chaldean army, ver. 23, all of them great lords and renowned, 
whose pomp, and grandeur, and splendid appearance, made them look the more 
amiable, when they came as friends tc protect and patronise Jerusalem, but 
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title of pacha. The reference to the Assyrians as riding on horses 
quite agrees with all the testimony we have, riding on horseback 
having been very common in Assyria. 

xxiii. 12. The Assyrian nobles and princes wore most costly and 
elaborate dresses, which were decorated in a very sumptuous style. 

xxiii. 14, 15. Here alse we have allusions which modern dis- 
coverers have shown to be very exact. The Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
or Babylenians, whichever term we adopt, were wont to have the 


And they shall come against thee with chariots, wagons, | 
[and wheels, | 
Which shall set against thee buckler and shield and | 
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the more formidable when they came to chastise its treachery, and aimed at ae 
less than its ruin, 1. They shall come with a great deal of military forces 
ver. 24, with chariots and wagons, furnished with all necessary provisions 
for a camp, with arms and ammunition, bag and baggage, with a vast army, and 
well armed. 2. They shall have justice on their side; “1 will set judgment 
before them,” They shall have right with them as well as might, for the king of 
Babylon had just cause to make war upon the king of Judah, because he had 
broken his league with him; and therefore they shall judge thee, not only 
according to God’s judgments, as the instruments of his Justice, to punish thee 
for the indignities done to him, but according to their judgments, according to 
the law of nations, to punish thee for thy perfidious dealings with them. 3 

They shall prosecute the war with a great deal of fury and resentment. Being 
a war of revenge, “they shall deal with thee hatefully,” ver. 29. ‘This will make 
the execution the more severe, that their swords will be dipped in poison. 
Thou hatest them, and they shall deal hatefully with thee; those that hate 
will be hated, and hatefully dealt with. 4. God himself will lead them on, and 
his anger shall be mingled with theirs; ver. 25, “ I will set my jealousy against 
thee,” that shall kindle this fire, and then “they shall deal furiously with thee.” 
If men never so hatefully, never so furiously deal with us, if we have God on our 
side we need not fear them, they can do us no real hurt; but if men deal furi- 
ously with us, and God sets his jealousy against us too, what will become of us ? 

The particulars of the sentence here passed upon this notorious adulteress 
are, Ist. That all she has shall be seized on. The clothes and the fair jewels 
with which she had endeavoured to recommend herself to her lovers, these 
shall she be stripped of, ver. 26; all those things that were the ornaments of 
their state shall be taken away. “They shall take away all thy labour,” all 
that thou hast gotten by thy labour, “and shall leave thee naked and bare,” 
ver. 29. Both city and country shall be impoverished, and all the wealth of 
both swept away. 2nd. That her children shall go into captivity. ‘t They 
shall take thy sons and thy daughters” and make slaves of them, ver. 25, for 
they are children of whoredoms, unworthy the dignities and privileges of the 
Israelites, Hos. ii.4. 3rd. ‘That she shall be stigmatised and deformed. ‘ They 
shall take away thy nose and thy ears,” shall mark thee for a whore, and render 
thee for ever odious, ver. 25. This intimates the many crnelties of the Chaldean 
soldiers towards the Jews that fall into their hands, whom, it is probable, they 
used barbarously. Some will have this to be used figuratively; and by the nose 
they think is meant the kingly dignity, and by the ears that of the priesthood. 
4th. That she shall be exposed to shame. “‘‘I'hy lewdness and thy whoredoms 
” ver. 29, as, when a malefactor is punished, all his crimes 
are ripped up, and repeated to his disgrace; what was secret then comes to 
light, and what was done long since is then called to mind. 5th. ‘hat she shall 
be quite cut off and ruined. “The remnant” of thy people that have escaped 
the famine and pestilence “ shall fall by the sword;” “and the residue” of thy 
houses, that have not been battered down about thy ears, “ shall be devoured 
by fire,” ver. 25. And this shall be the end of Jerusalem. 

Thirdly. Because she has trod in the steps of Samaria’s sins, she must expect 
no other but Samaria’s fate. It is common in giving judgment to have an eye 
to precedents, so has God in passing this sentence on Jerusalem; ver. 31, &c., 
“Thou hast walked in the way of thy sister,” notwithstanding the warnin 
thou hast had given thee by the fatal consequences of her wickedness; an 
therefore “I will give her cup,” her portion of miseries, “into thy hand.” The 
cup of the Lord’s fury, which will be to thee a cup of trembling. Now, 1. This 
cup is said to be deep and large, and to contain much, ver. 32; abundance of 
God’s wrath, and abundance of miseries, the fruits of that wrath. It is such a 
cup as that which we read of, Jer, xxv. 15,16. The cup of Divine vengeance 
holds a great deal, and so they will find into whose hand it shall be put. 2. They 
shall be made to drink the very dregs of this cup, as the wicked are said to do, 
Ps. \xxy. 8, “ Thou shalt drink it, and suck it out,” not because it is pleasant, 
but because it is forced upon thee ; ver. 34, “Thou shalt break the sherds 
thereof, and pluck off thine own breasts,” for indignation at the extreme bit- 
terness of this cup, being full of the fury of the Lord, Jsa. li. 20; as men in great 
anguish tear their hair, and throw every thing from them. Finding there is 
no remedy but it must be drank, “ For I have spoken it, saith the Lord God,” 
thou shalt have no manner of patience in the drinking of it. 3. They shall be 
intoxicated by it, made sick, and be at their wits’ end, as men in drink are, stag- 
p Nk and stumbling, and ready to fall; ver. 33, ‘Thou shalt be filled with 

runkenness and sorrow.” Note, Drunkenness hath sorrow attending it to 
such a degree, that the utmost confusion and astonishment is here represented 
by it. Who would think that that which is such aforce upon nature, such a scan- 
dal to it, which deprives men of their reason, disorders them to the last degree, 
and is therefore expressive of the greatest misery, should yet be with many a 
beloved sin; that they should damn their own souls to distemper their own 
bodies ? o has woe and sorrow like them? Pr. xxiii. 29. 4. Being intoxi- 
cated they shall become as drunkards deserve to be, a laughing-stock to all 
about them, ‘Thou shalt be laughed to scorn, and had in derision,” ver. 32, as 
acting ridiculously in every thing thou goest about. When God is about to 
ruin a people he makes their judges fools, and pours contempt on their princes, 
Job xii. 17, 21. ; 

Fourthly. In all this God will be justified, and by all this they will be re- 
formed, and so the issue even of this will be God’s glory and their good, 
1. They have been bad, very bad, and that justifies God in all that is brought 
upon them; ver. 30, “ I will do these things unto thee, because thou hast gone 
a whoring after the heathen ;” and, ver. 35, “ Because thou hast forgotten me. 
and cast me behind thy back.” Note, Forgetfulness of God, and a contempt 
of him, of his eye upon us, and authority over us, is at the bottom of all our 
treacherous and adGliceins departures from him. Therefore men wander after 
idols, because they forget God, and their obligations to him; nor could they 
look with so much desire and delight upon the baits of sin, if they did not first 
cast God behind their back, as not worthy to be regarded. And those who put 
such an affront upon God, how can they think but that it should turn upon 
themselves at last? “Therefore bear thou also thy lewdness and thy whore- 
doms ;” that is, thou shalt suffer the punishment of it, and thou alone must 
bear the blame. Men need no more to sink them than the weight of their own 
sins; and they who will not part with their lewdness and their whoredoms 
must bear them. 2. They shall be better, much better, and this fire, though 
consuming to many, shall be refining to a remnant; ver. 27, “ Thus will 1 make 
thy lewdness to cease from thee.” he judgments which were brought upon 
them by their sins parted between them and their sins, and taught them at 
length to say, “ What have we to do any more with idols?” Observe, Ist. How 
inveterate the disease was. ‘* Thy whoredoms were brought from the land of 
Egypt.” ‘Their disposition to idolatry was early and innate, their practice of it 
was ancient, and had gained a sort of prescription by long usage. 2nd. How 
complete the cure was notwithstanding. Though it has taken root, yet it shall 
be made to cease, so that thou shalt not so much as lift up thine eyes to the 
idols again, nor remember Egypt with pleasure any more. They shall avoid 
the occasions of this sin, for t ey shall not so much as look upon an idol, lest 
their hearts should unawares walk after their eyes. And they shall abandon all 
inclinations to it; they shall not remember Egypt; that is, they shall not retain 
any of that affection for idols which they had from the very infancy of their 


walls adorned with representations of men and other objects. These 
were often carved or sculptured, and the vermilion of which the 
prophet speaks partly remains upon some of them to this day, with 
other colours. 

xxiii. 23. Pekod, Shoa, and Koa were regions or races under the 
dominion of Assyria, but we have no certain information about them. 
Some have thought the words were the titles of certain officers ; this, 
however, is very unlikely, and quite unsuited to the context. 
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nation. They got it through the corruption of nature in their bondage in 
Egypt, and lost it through the grace of God in their captivity in Babylon, which 
this was the blessed fruit of, even the taking away of sin, of that sin; so that, 
whereas before the captivity no nation (all things considered) was more im- 
petuously bent upon idols and idolatry than they were, after that captivity no 
nation was more vehemently set against idols and idolatry than they were; 
insomuch that at this day the image-worship which is practised in the church 
of Rome confirms the Jews as much as any thing in their prejudices against the 
Christian religion. 


36 The Lorp said moreover unto me; 

Son of man, wilt thou judge Aholah and Aholibah ? 

Yea, declare unto them their abominations ; 

That they have committed adultery, and blood és in 
their hands, 

And with their idols have they committed adultery, 

And have also caused their sons, whom they bare unto me, 

To pass for them through the fire, to devour them. 

Moreover this they have done unto me: 

They have defiled my sanctuary in the same day, 

And have profaned my sabbaths. 

For when they had slain their children to their idols, 

Then they came the same day into my sanctuary to pro- 
fane it; 

And, lo, thus have they done in the midst of mine house. 

And furthermore, that ye have sent for men to come 
from far, 

Unto whom a messenger was sent; and, lo, they came: 

For whom thou didst wash thyself, 

Paintedst thy eyes, and deckedst thyself with ornaments, 

And satest upon a stately bed, and a table prepared 
before it, 

Whereupon thou hast set mine incense and mine oil. 

And a voice of a multitude being at ease was with her : 

And with the men of the common sort 

Were brought Sabeans from the wilderness, 

Which put bracelets upon their hands, 

And beautiful crowns upon their heads. 

Then said I unto her that was old in adulteries, 

Will they now commit whoredoms with her, and she with 

Yet they went in unto her, [them ? 

As they go in unto a woman that playeth the harlot: 

So went they in unto Aholah and unto Aholibah, the 
lewd women. 

And the righteous men, they shall judge them after the 
manner of idulteresses, 

And after the manner of women that shed blood ; 

Because they are adulteresses, and blood ¢s in their 

For thus saith the Lord Gop ; [hands. 

I will bring up a company upon them, 

And will give them to be removed and spoiled. 

And the company shall stone them with stones, 

And dispatch them with their swords ; 

They shall slay their sons and their daughters, 

And burn up their houses with fire. 

Thus will I cause lewdness to cease out of the land, 

That all women may be taught not to do after your 
lewdness. 

And they shall recompense your lewdness upon you, 

And ye shall bear the sins of your idols : 

And ye shall know that I am the Lord Gop. 


After the ten tribes were carried into captivity, and that kingdom was made 

uite desolate, the remains of it by degrees incorporated with the kingdom of 
Jaden. and gained a settlement (many of them) in Jerusalem, so that the two 
sisters were in effect become one again; and therefore in these verses the 
prophet takes those to task jointly who were thus conjoined. “ Wilt thou 
judge Aholah and Aholibah” together? ver. 36. Wilt thou go about to excuse 
for them? Thou seest the matter is so bad as not to bear an excuse. Or rather, 
thou shalt now be employed in God’s name to judge them, ch. xx. 4. The matter 
is rather worse than better since the union. 

First. Let them be made to see the sins they are guilty of. Declare unto 
them openly and boldly their abominations. 

1. They have been guilty of gross idolatry, here called adultery. “ With their 
idols they have committe Si ai ver. 37; have broken their marriage cove- 
nant with God, have lusted after the gratifications of a carnal, sensual mind in 
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the worship of God. This is the first and worst of the abominations he is te 


| eharge them with. 


2. ‘They have committed the most barbarous murders in sacrificing their 
children to Moloch, a sin so unnatural that they deserve te hear of it on all 
occasions. “ Blood is in their hands ;” innocent bldod, the blood of their own 
children, which they have caused to pass through the fire, ver. 37; not that they 
might be dedicated to the idols, but that they might be devoured; a nan they 


| loved their idols better than that which was dearest to them in the worl 


3. They have profaned the sacred things with which God had dignified and 
distinguished them. ‘‘ This they have done unto me,” this indignity, this injury, 
ver. 38. Every contempt put upon that which is holy reflects upon him who is 
the fountain of holiness, and from a relation to whom whatever is called holy 
has its denomination. God hath set up his sanctuary among them, but the 
defiled it by making it a house of merchandise, a den of thieves; nay, and mue 
worse, there they set up their idols and worshipped them, and there they shed 
the blood of God’s prophets. God had revealed to them his holy sabbaths, but 
they profaned them by doing all manner of servile work therein, or perhaps by 
sports and recreations on that day, not only practised, but allowed and encou- 
raged by authority. They defiled the sanctuary on the same day that they 
profaned the sabbath. ‘To defile the sanctuary was bad enough on any day, but 
to do it on the sabbath day was an aggravation. We used to say, ‘ The better 
day the better deed;’ but here, the better day the worse deed. God takes 
notice of the circumstances of sin which add to the guilt. He shews (ver. 39) 
what was their profanation, both of the sanctuary and of the sabbath. They 
slew their children, and sacrificed them to their idols, to the great dishonour 
both of God and of human nature; and then came the same day, their hands 
imbrued with the blood of their children, and their clothes stained with it, to 
attend in God’s sanctuary, not to ask pardon for what they had done, but to pre- 
sent themselves before him, as other Israelites did, expecting acceptance with 
him, notwithstanding these villanies they were guilty of, as if God either did 
not know their wickedness or did not hate it. Thus they profaned the sane- 
tuary, as if that were a protection to the worst of malefactors, for thus they did 
in the midst of his house. Note, It is a profanation of God’s solemn ordinances, 
when those that are grossly and openly profane and vicious impudently and 
impenitently 80 intrude upon the services and privileges of them. “ Give not 
that which is holy unto dogs.” “ Friend, how camest thou in hither ?” 

4. They have courted foreign alliances, been proud of them, and reposed a 
confidence in them. ‘This is also represented by the sin of adultery, for it was 
a departure from God, not only to whom alene they ought to pay their homage, 
and not to idols, but in whom alone they ought to put their trust, and not in 
creatures. Israel was a peculiar people, must dwell alone, and not be reckoned 
among the nations; and they profane their crown, and lay their honour in the 
dust, when they covet to be like them, or in league with them. But this they 
have now done; they have entered into strait alliances with the Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, and Egyptians, the most renowned and pola kingdoms at that 
time; but they scorned alliances with the petty kingdoms and states that lay 
near them, which yet might have been of more real service to them. Note, 
Affecting an acquaintance and correspondence with great people has often been 
a snare to good people. Let us see how Jerusalem courts her high allies, think- 
ing thereby to make herself considerable. 

Ist. She privately requested that a public embassy might be sent to her 
ver. 40, You sent a messenger “for men to come from far.” It seems then the 
neighbours had no desire to come into a confederacy with Jerusalem, but she 
thrust herself upon them, and sent underhand to desire them to court her; and, 
lo, they came. ‘The wisest and best may be drawn unavoidably into company 
and cunversation with profane and wicked people; but it is no sign either of 
wisdom or goodness to covet an intimacy with such, and to court it. 

2ud. Great preparation was made for the reception of these foreign ministers, 
for their public entry and public audience, which is compared to the pains that 
an adulteress takes to make herself look handsome. Jezebel bike, thou paintedst 
thy face, and deckedst thyself with ornaments, ver. 40. The kings and princes 
made themselves new clothes, fitted up the rooms of state, beautitied the furni- 
ture, and made it look fresh. Thou “ satest "pon a stately bed,” ver. 41, a 
stately throne; “‘a table was prepared whereon thou hast set mive oil and mine 
incense.” That was either, Wirst. A feast for the ambassadors, a noble treat, 
agreeable to the other preparations, There was incense to perfume the room, 
and oil to anoint their heads. Or, Secondly. An altar ready furnished for the am- 
bassadors’ use in the worship of their idols, to let them know that the Israelites 
were not so straitlaced but that they could allow foreigners the free exercise 
of their religion among them, and furnish them with chapels, yea, and compli- 
ment them so far as to join with them in their devotions. ‘Mough the law of 
their God was against it, yet they could easily dispense with it themselves to 
oblige a friend. ‘The oil and incense God calls his, not only becanse it was the 
gift of his providence, but because it should have been offered at his altar, 
which was an aggravation of their sin in serving iduls and idolaters with it: 
see Hos. ii. 8. 

3rd. There was great joy at their coming, as if it were such a blessing as never 
happened to Jerusalem before; ver. 42, “ A voice of a multitude being at ease 
was with her.” The people were very easy, for they thought themselves ver 
safe and happy now that they had such powerful allies, and therefore attende 
the umiabendore with loud huzzas and acclamations of Joy. A great confluence 
of people there was to the court upon this occasion. ‘The men of the common 
sort were there to grace the solemnity, and to increase the crowd; and “ with 
them were brought Sabeans from the wilderness.” ‘The margin reads it, 
*Drunkards from the wilderness,’ that would drink healths to the prosperity 
of this grand alliance, and force them upon others, and be most noisy in shout- 
ing upon this occasion. Whoever they were, in honour of the ambassadors 
they put “bracelets on their hands, and beautiful crowns upon their heads,” 
which made the cavalcade appear very splendid. 

4th. God, by his prophets, warned them against making these dangerous 
leagues with foreigners; ver. 43, ‘“* Then said 1 unto her that was old in adul- 
teries,” that from the first was fond of leagues with the heathen, of matching 
with their families, Jud. iii. 6, and afterwards of making alliances with their 
kingdoms; and though often disappointed herein would never be dissuaded 
from it. This was the adultery she was old in. I said, “‘ Will they now commit 
whoredoms with her, and she with them?” Surely experience and observa- 
tion will by this time have convinced both them and her that an alliance 
between the nation of the Jews and a heathen nation can never be for the 
advantage of either. They are iron and clay, that will not mix, nor will God 
bless it or smile upon it. But it seems her being old in these adulteries, 
instead of weaning her from them, as one would expect, doth but make ler the 
more impudent and insatiable in them 3 for, though she was thus admonished of 
the folly of it, ‘‘ yet they went in unto her,” ver. 44. A bargain was soon clapped 
up, Pe it league made first with this and then with the other foreign state. 
Samaria did so, Jerusalem did so, like lewd women. They could not rest satis- 
fied in the embraces of God’s laws and care, and the assurances of protection 
he gave them; they could not think bis covenant with them security enough; 
but there must be treaties and leagues, politic ones, they thought, and we 
concerted,—throw themselves into the arms of foreign princes, and put their 


xxiii. 2¢. “Chariots, wagons, and wheels’’ is a questionable ren- 


dering. For “chariots” First says we must have battle-axe, and 
he explains the clause, “ And they come upon thee with battle-axe, 
chariots, and wheeled wagons, and with hosts of people.” Others, 
and preferably, have “weapons” where our version has “ chariots.” 
The Assyrians employed chariots in warfare, as well as carts and 
other vehicles. They also used shields of different forms, and wore 
helwets of sundry forms and materials, as iron and copper. 
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xxiii. 25. The mention of removing the nose and ears is an 
allusion to the notorious cruelty of the Assyrians. 

xxiii. 40, 41. The luxuries of the ancient Orientals seem to have 
been at least equal to those of their descendants, and were in some 
respects similar. Their sensuous existence, and their life of pride 
and display, have always been distinguished by their modes of 
bathing, painting the eyes, wearing jewels and other decorations, 
and by their voluptuous couches and perfumes. Le 


hI 
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interests under their protection. Note, Those hearts go a whoring from God 
that take a complacency in the pomp of the world, and put a confidence in its 
wealth, and in an arm of flesh, Jer. xvii. 5. 

Secondly. Let them be made to foresee the judgments that are coming upon 
them for these sins; ver. 45, “ The righteous men, they shall judge them.” Some 
make the instruments of their destruction te be the righteous men that shall 
judge them; the Assyrians that destroyed Samaria, the Chaldeans that de- 
stroyed Jerusalem. Those were comparatively righteous, hada sense of justice 
between man and man, and justly resented the treachery of the Jewish nation; 
however, they executed God’s judgments, which we are sure are all righteous. 
Others understand it of the prophets, whose office it was, in God’s name, to 
judge them, and to pass sentence upon them. Or we may take it as an appeal 
to all righteous men, to all that have a sense of equity; they shall all judge con- 
cerning these cities, and agree in their verdict, that forasmuch as they have been 
notoriously guilty of adultery and murder, and the guilt is national, that there- 
fore they ought to suffer the pains and penalties which by law are inflicted 
upon women in their personal capacity that shed blood and are adulteresses, 
Righteous men will say, Why should bloody, filthy cities escape any better than 
bloody, filthy persons? “Judge, I pray thee,” Isa. v. 3. 

This judgment being given by the righteous men, the righteous God will 
award execution. See here, 1. What the execution will be, ver. 46,47. The 
same as before, ver. 23, &c., and ver. 28, &c. God will bring a company of ene- 
mies upon them who shall be made to serve his holy purposes even then, when 
they are serving their own sinful appetites and passions. _These enemies shall 
easily prevail, for God will give them into their hands to be removed and 
apoiled. This company shall stone them with stones as malefactors, shall 
single them out, and dispatch them with their swords; and, as was sometimes 
done in severe executions,—witness that of Achan,—they shall “slay their 
children, and burn their houses.” 2. What will be the effects of it. 1st. Thus 
they shall suffer for their sins. Their “ lewdness shall be recompensed upon 
them,” ver. 49, and they shall “‘ bear the sins of their idols,” as before, ver. 35. 
Thus God will assert the honour of his broken law and injured government, 
and let the world know what a just and jealous God he is. 2nd. Thus they 
shall be broken off from their sins. ‘I will cause lewdness to cease out of the 
land,” ver. 48, as before, ver. 27. The destruction of God’s city, like the death 
of God’s saints, shall do that for them which ordinances and providences before 
could not do, it shall quite take away their sin; so that Jerusalem shall rise 
out of its ashes a new lump, as gold comes out of the furnace purified from its 
dross. 3rd. Thus other cities and nations will have fair warning given them to 
keep themselves from idols; that “all women may be taught not to do after 
your lewdness.” This is the end of the punishment of malefactors, that they 
may be made examples to others, who will see and fear. “ Smite the scorner. 
and the simple will beware.” The judgments of God upon some are designed 
to teach others; and happy they who receive instruction from them not to tread 
in the steps of sinners, lest they be taken in their snares. And those who 
would be taught this must know God is the Lord, ver. 49; that he is the gover- 
nor of the world, a God that judgeth in the earth, and with whom there is no 
respect of persons. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Here are two sermons in this chapter preached on a particular occasion, and they are 
both from mount Sinai, the mount of terror; both from mount Ebal, the mount of 
curses; both speak the approaching fate of Jerusalem. The occasion of them was the 
king of Babylon’s laying siege to Jerusalem; and the design of them is to shew that, 
in the issue of that siege, he should be not only master of the place, but destroyer 
of it. I. By the sign of flesh boiling ina pot over the fire is shewed the miseries that 
Jerusalem should suffer during the siege, and justly, for her filthiness, ver. 1—14. 
Il. By the sign of Ezekiel’s not mourning for the death of his wife is shewed that 
the calamities coming upon Jerusalem were too great to be lamented; so great that they 
should sink down under them into a silent despair, ver. 15—27. 


GAIN in the ninth year, in the tenth month, 
in the tenth day of the month, the word of 
the Lorp came unto me, saying, 2 Son of man, 
write thee the name of the day, even of this same 
day: the king of Babylon set himself against Jeru- 
salem this same day. 3 And utter a parable unto 
the rebellious house, and say unto them, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; Set on a pot, 
Set 7¢ on, and also pour water into it: 
4 Gather the pieces thereof into it, 
Even every good piece, the thigh, and the shoulder ; 
Fill ¢ with the choice bones. [under it, 
9 Take the choice of the flock, and burn also the bones 
And make it boil well, and let them seethe the bones of 
6 Wherefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; [it therein. 
Woe to the bloody city, 
To the pot whose scum 7s therein, and whose scum is 
not gone out of it! 
Bring it out piece by piece ; let no lot fall upon it. 
7 For her blood is in the midst of her ; 
She set it upon the top of a rock ; 
She poured it not upon the ground, to cover it with dust; 
That it might cause fury to come up to take vengeance ; 
I have set her blood upon the top of a rock, 
That it should not be covered. 
9 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; [ great. 
Woe to the bloody city! I will even make the pile for fire 
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| 11 ‘Then set it empty upon the coals thereof, 


ASA ew. 


10 [leap on wood, kindle the fire, 

Consume the flesh, and spice it well, and let the bones 
[be bined, 
That the brass of it may be hot, and may burn, 

And ¢hat the filthiness of it may be malten in it, 
That the scum of it may be consumed. 
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SACRIFICIAL SEETHING POTS, 


12 She hath wearied herse/f with lies, 

And her great scum went not forth out of her: 

Her scum shadd be-in the fire. 

In thy filthiness 7s lewdness : 

Because I have purged thee, and thou wast not purged. 

Thou shalt not be purged from thy filthiness any more, 

Till I have caused my fury to rest upon thee. 

I the Lorp have spoken zt: 

It shall come to pass, and I will do 7¢; pent ; 

I will not go back, neither will I spare, neither will [ re- 

According to thy ways, and according to thy doings, shall 
they judge thee, 

Saith the Lord Gop. 


13 


SINAl, THE MOUNT OF TERROR, 


xxiii. 42. The Sabeans are represented as having bracelets on 
their hands and diadems on their heads. Some regard them as an 
Arabian tribe, but others maintain that they dwelt in Africa, on the 
south of Egypt. It has been doubted whether the nation of Sabeans 
is meant at all here, but we are quite of opinion that the common 
view is correct, as represented in our translation. 

xxiv. 1—14. “These fourteen verses,’ says Dr. Fairbairn, “ con- 
tuiu the first part of the message given to Ezekiel] on this occasion. 


The occasion was a melancholy one, being marked by the actual 
investiture of Jerusalem by the armies of Nebuchadnezzar. It was 
the ninth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, and the tenth day of the 
tenth month. This is noted in other passages (2 Kings xxv. 1; 
Jer. xxxix. 1) as the day and time on which the siege properly com- 
menced. And that this fact should have been communicated to 
Ezekiel among the Babylonian exiles, and announced by him 
immediately after, must have been to afford another proof of bia 
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We have here, 

First. The notice God gives to Ezekiel in Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
laying siege to Jerusalem, just at the time when he was doing it; ver. 2, Son 
of man take notice, “the king of Babylon,” that is now abroad with his army, 
thou knowest where, “sets himself against Jerusalem this same day.” It was 
many miles, it was many days’ journey, from Jerusalem to Babylon; perhaps 
the fast intelligence they had from the army was, that the design was upon 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon, and that the campaign was to be opened 
with the siege of that city. But God knew, and could tell the prophet, 'This 
day, at this time, Jerusalem is invested, and the Chaldean army is set down 
before it. Note, As all times, so all places, even the most remote, are present 
with God, and under his view. He tells it the prophet, that the prophet might 
tell it the people, that so when it proved to be punctually true, as they would 
find by the public intelligence in a little time, it night be a confirmation of the 
prophet’s mission, and they might infer that, since he was right in his news, he 


was so in his predictions, for he owed both to the same correspondence he had | 


with heaven. 

Secondly. The notice which he orders him to take of it. He must enter it in 
his book, Memorandum, that in the ninth year of Jehoiakim's captivity, (for 
thence Ezekiel dated ch. i. 2, which was also the ninth year of Zedekiah’s reign, 
for he began to reign when Jehoiakim was carried off,) in the tenth month, on 
the tenth day of the month, the king of Babylon laid siege to Jerusalem; and 
the date here agrees exactly with the date in the history, 2 Kin. xxv. 1. See 
how God revealed things to his servants the prophets, especially those ee 
which serve to confirm their word, and so to confirm their own faith. Note, It 
is good to keep an exact account of the date of remarkable occurrences, which 
may sometimes contribute to the manifesting of God’s glory so much the more 
in them, and the explaining and confirming of Scripture prophecies. “ Known 
unto God are all his works.” 
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Thirdly. The notice which he orders him to give to the people thereupon, the 
purport of which is, that this siege of Jerusalem now begun will infallibly end 
in ihe ruin of it. This he must say to the rebellious house, to those of them 
that were in Babylon, to be by them communicated to those who were yet in 
their own land. rebellious house will soon be a ruinous house. 


1. He must shew them this by a sign, for that stupid peony needed to be 
taught as children are. The comparison made use of is that of a boiling pot. 
This agrees with Jeremiah’s vision many years before, when he first began to 
be a prophet, and probably was designed to put them in mind of that Jer. i. 13, 
*“T see a seething pot, with the face towards the north;” and the explanation 
of it, ver. 15, makes it to signify the besieging of Jerusalem by the northern 
nations. And, as this comparison is intended to confirm Jeremiah’s vision, so 
also to confront the vain confidence of the princes of Jerusalem, who had said, 
ch. xi. 3, “ This city is the caldron, and we are the flesh,” meaning, We are as 
safe here as if we were surrounded with walls of brass. Well, saith God, it 
shall be so, you shall be boiled in Jerusalem as the flesh in the caldron, boiled 
to pieces; let the pot be set on with water in it, ver. 4; let it be filled with the 
flesh of the choice of the flock, ver. 5, with the choice pieces, ver. 6, and the 
marrow bones; and let the other bones serve for fuel, that one way or other, 
either in the pot or under it, the whole beast may be made use of. A fire of 
bones, though it be a slow fire, for the siege was to be long, yet it is a sure and 
lasting fire; such was God’s wrath against them, and not like the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, which has noise and blaze, but no intense heat. ‘They that 
from all parts of the country fled into Jerusalem for safety would be sadly 
disappointed, when the siege laid to it would soon make the place too hot for 
them; and yet there was no getting out of it, but they must be forced to abide 
by it, as the flesh in a boiling pot. 
2. He must give them a comment upon this sign. It is to be construed asa 
“ woe to the pigody city,” ver. 6, and again, ver. 9; being bloody, let it go to pot 
to be boiled, it is the fittest place for it. Let us here see, 

Ist. What is the course God takes with it. Jerusalem during the siege is like 
a pot boiling over the fire, all in a heat, allinahurry. First. Care is taken to 
keep a good fire under the pot, which signifies the closeness of the siege, and 
the many vigorous attacks made upon the city by the besiegers, and especially 
the continued wrath of God burning against them; ver. 9, “I will make the pile 
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thus they “ caused fury to come up and take vengeance,” ver. 8. It could not 
be avoided but that God must in anger visit for these things ; his soul must be 
avenged on such a nation as this. If such ni pee murders as these, that even 
dare Divine vengeance, go unpunished, it will be said that God has forsaken the 
earth. It is absolutely necessary that such a bloody city as this should have 
blood given her to drink, for she is worthy, for the vindicating of the honour of 
| Divine justice. And, the crime having been public and notorious, it is fit their 
, punishment should be so too; “‘1 have set their blood on the top of a rock.” 

erusalem was to be made an example, and therefore was made a spectacle to 
the world; God dealt with her according to the law of retaliation. Those that 
' sin before all, it is fit they should be rebuked before all; and that their repu- 
| tation should not be consulted by the concealment of their punishment, who 
were so impudent as not to desire the concealment of their sin. 

Secondly. It is a filthy city. Great notice is taken of this reddition of the 
eet to pee of the scum of this pot, which signifies the sin of Jerusalem 
working up and appearing when the judgments of God were upon her. It 
is “the pot whose scum is therein, and is not gone out of it,” ver. 6; “the 
great scum that went not forth out of her,” ver. 12; that stuck to the pot 
| when all was boiled away, and was molten in it, ver. 11; some of this runs 
‘over into the fire, ver. 12, inflames that, and makes it burn the more furiously, 
but “it shall all be consumed at last,” ver. 11. When the hand of God was gone 
out against them, instead of humbling themselves under it, repenting and 
reforming, and accepting the punishment of their iniquity, they grew more 
impudent and outrageous in sin, quarrelled with God, persecuted his prophets, 
were fierce to one another, enraged to the last degree against the Chal eans, 
snarled at the stone, gnawed their chain, and were like a wild bull in « net. 
This was their scum; in their distress they trespassed yet more against the 
Lord, like that king Ahaz, 2 Chr. xxviii. 22. ‘There is little hope of those who 
are made worse by that which should make them better, whose corruptions are 
excited and exasperated by those rebukes, both of the word and of the provi- 
dence of God, which were designed for the suppressing and subduing of them; 
nor of those whose scum boiled up once in convictions and confessions vf sin, 
as if it would be taken off by reformation, but afterwards returned again in 
a revolt from their good overtures, and the heart that seemed softened is 
hardened again. 

This was Jerusalem’s case; “She was wearied with lies,” wearied her God 
with purposes and promises of amendment which she never stood to, wearied 
herself with her carnal confidences, which have all deceived her, ver. 12. Note, 
Those that follow after lying vanities weary themselves with the pursuit. 
Now see her doom, ver. 13, 14: because she is incurably wicked, she is aban- 
doned to ruin without remedy. 1. Methods and means of reformation had been 
tried in vain; ver. 13, “In thy filthiness is lewdness,” that is, thou art become 
obstinate and impudent in it ; thou hast got a habit of it, which is confirmed by 
frequent acts. “In thy filthiness” there is a rooted lewdness, as appears by 
this, “I have purged thee, and thou wast not purged;”’ I have given thee 
purging physic, but it has not worked; I have used the means of cleansing 
thee, but they have been ineffectual, the intention of them has not been 
answered. Note, It is sad to think how many there are on whom ordinances 
and providences are all lost. 2. It is therefore resolved that no more such 
methods shall be used; “ ‘Thou shalt not be purged from thy filthiness any 


for fire great.” Commission is given to the Chaldeans, ver. 10, to “heap on 
wood, and kindle the fire,” make Jerusalem more and more hot to the inhabit- 
ants. Note, The fire which God kindles for the consuming of impenitent 
sinners shall never abate, much less go out for want of fuel. ‘“‘Tophet has fire 
and much wood,” Jsa. xxx. 33. _ Secondly. The meat as it is boiled is taken out, 
and given to the Chaldeans for them to feast upon. “Consume the flesh,” that is, 
let it be thoroughly boiled, boiled to rags; spice it well, and make it savoury, for 
those that will feed sweetly upon it. ‘‘ Let the bones be burnt,” either the bones 
under the pot, let them be consumed with the other fuel, or, as some think, the 
bones in the pot; let it boil so furiously as that not only the flesh may be sodden, 
but even the bones softened. J.et all the inhabitants of Jerusalem be, by sick- 
ness, sword, and famine, reduced to the extremity of misery; and then, ver. 6, 
“Bring it out piece by piece,” let every man be delivered into the enemy’s hand, 
to be either put to the sword or made a prisoner; let them be an easy prey to 
them, and let the Chaldeans fall upon them as gst ors a Epa man doth 
upon a good dish of meat when it is set before him. “ Let no lot fall upon it ;” 
every plece in the pot shall be fetched out and devoured first or last, and there- 
fore it is no matter for casting lots which shall be fetched out first. It was a 
very severe military execution, when David measured Moab with “two lines to 
pee to death, and one full line to keep alive,” 2 Sam. viii. 2; but here is no 
ine, no lot of mercy made use of, all goes one way, and that is to destruction. 
Thirdly. When all the broth is boiled away, the pot is set empty upon the coals 
that it may burn too, which signifies the setting the city on fire, ver. 11. The 
scum of the meat, or, as some translate it, the rust of the metal, is so got into 
the pot, that there is no making it clean by washing or scouring it, and there- 
fore it must be done by fire; so let the filthiness be burnt out of it, or rather. 
mp leae in it, and burnt with it. Let the vipers and their nest be consumed 
ogether. 
2nd. What is the quarrel God has with it. He would not take these severe 
methods with Jerusalem but that he is provoked to it; she deserves to be thus 
dealt with, for, 
First. \t is a bloody city ; ver. 7, 8, “ Her blood is in the midst of her.” Many 
a barbarous murder has been committed in the very heart of the city, nay, they 
have a disposition to cruelty in their hearts; they inwardly delight in Ricks. 
shed, and so it is in the midst of them. Nay, they commit their murders in the 
face of the sun, and openly and impudently avow them, in defiance of the 
justice both of God and man. She did not pour out the blood she shed upon 
the ground to cover it with dust, as being ashamed of the sin or afraid of the 
Ppaleniene She did not look upon it as a filthy thing, fit to be concealed, 
ex. xxiii, 13, much less dangerous; nay, she poured out the innocent blood she 
shed upon a rock where it would not sink in, upon the top of a rock, in despite 
of Divine views and vengeance. They shed innocent blood under colour of 
iustice, so that they gloried in it, as if they had done God and the country good 
service; 60 put it, as it were. on the oF of arock. Or it may refer to the sacri- 
ficing of their children on tvcir high places, perhaps on the top of rocks. Now 


true prophetical character.” The symbolical action is similar in part 
of its imagery to the vision of Jeremiah (Jer. i. 13). Compare Ezek. 
xi. 3. 

xxiv. 10. The translation, “ consume the flesh,and spice it well,” 
scarcely conveys the force of the original. The words for “consume 
the flesh’ mean that the meat is to be boiled down and thoroughly 
cooked, and the next words, rendered “spice it well,” appear to | 
denote a still further cooking. Mr. Henry very well explains the 
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more.” ‘The fire shall no longer be a refining fire, but a consuming fire, and 
therefore shall not be mitigated and shortened as it has been, but it shall be 
continued in extremity, till it has done its destroying work. Note, Those that 
will not be healed are justly given up, and their case adjudged desperate. 
There is a day coming when it will be said, “ He that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still.” 3. Nothing remains then but to bring them to utter ruin; “I will cause 
my fury to rest upon thee.” This is the same with what is said of the latter 
Jews, that “ wrath is come upon them to the uttermost,” 1 Thes. ii. 16. They 
deserve it: “ According to “ doings they shall judge thee,” ver. 14; and God 
will do it. The sentence is bound on with repeated ratitications, that they 
might be awakened to see how certain their ruin was; “I the Lord have spoken 
it,’ who am able to make good what I have spoken; it shall come to pass, 
nothing shall prevent it, for 1 will do it soypelt I will not go back upon any 
entreaties; the decree is gone forth, and I will not spare in compassion to them, 
neither will L repent. e will neither change his mind nor change his way. 
Hereby the prophet was forbidden to intercede for them, and they were for- 
bidden to flatter themselves with hopes of an escape. God hath said it, and he 
will do it. Note, The declarations of God’s wrath against sinners are as 
inviolable as the assurances he hath given of favour to his people; and the case 
of such is sad indeed who have brought it to this issue, that either God must be 
false or they must be damned. 


15 Also the word of the LorpD came unto me, saying, 
16 Son of man, behold, I take away from thee 
The desire of thine eyes with a stroke: 
Yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep, 
Neither shall thy tears run down. 
17 Forbear to cry, make no mourning for the dead, 
Bind the tire of thine head upon thee, and put on thy 
shoes upon thy feet, 
And cover not ¢Ay lips, and eat not the bread of men. 
18 So I spake unto the people in the morning: 
and at even my wife died; and I did in the morn- 
ing as | was commanded. 19 And the people said 
unto me, Wilt thou not tell us what these things are 
to us, that thou doest so? 20 ‘Then I answered 
them, The word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
21 Speak unto the house of Israel, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Behold, I will profane my sanctuary, the excellency of 
your strength, 


The desire of your eyes, 
And that which your soul pitieth ; 


former of “boiled to rags,” and Dr. Fairbairn conveys the idea of 
the latter by “reduce it to a pulp.” 

xxiv. 12. For “she hath wearied herself with lies” we may trans- 
late “it hath exhausted labours,” the sense probably being that the 
caldron (Jerusalem) had defied all efforts to cleanse it. The seum, or 
rather the green rust, still remained to poison what was put in, and 
nothing but fire would take it away. 

xxiv. 14, “I will not go back:” these words are variously ren- 
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And your sons and your daughters whom ye have left 
shall fall by the sword. 

And ye shall do as I have done: 

Ye shall not cover your lips, nor eat the bread of men 

And your tires shadd be upon your heads, and your shoes 
upon your feet : 

Ye shall not mourn nor weep ; 

But ye shall pine away for your iniquities, 

And mourn one toward another. 

Thus Ezekiel is unto you a sign: 

According to all that he hath done shall ye do: 

And when this cometh, ye shall know that I am the Lord 

Also, thou son of man, shall it not be [Gop. 

In the day when I take from them their strength, 

The joy of their glory, the desire of their eyes, ~ 

And that whereupon they set their minds, 

Their sons and their daughters, 

That he that escapeth in that day shall come unto thee, 

To cause thee to hear zt with thine ears ? [escaped, 

In that day shall thy mouth be opened to him which is 

And thou shalt speak, and be no more dumb : 

And thou shalt be a sign unto them; 

And they shalt know that I am the Lorn. 


These verges conclude what we have been upon all along from the beginning 
of this book, to wit, Ezekiel’s prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem; for 
after this, though he prophesied much concerning other nations, yet he said no 
more concerning Jerusalem, till he heard of the destruction of it, almost three 
years after, ch. xxxiii. 21. He had assured them in the former part of this 
chapter that there was no hope at all of the preventing of the trouble; here he 
assures them that they should not have the ease of weeping for it. Observe 

ere, 

First. The sign by which this was i pe to them, and it was a sign that 
cost the prophet very dear; the more shame for them that, when he by a Divine 
appointment was at such an expense to affect them with what he had to deliver, 
yet they were not affected by it. 

1. He must lose a good wife, thatsshould suddenly be taken from him by 
death. God gave him notice of it before, that it might be the less surprise to 
him; ver. 16, “ Behold, I take away from thee the desire of thine eyes with a 
stroke.” Note, Ist. A married state may very well agree with the prophetical 
office; it is honourable in all, and therefore not sinful in ministers. 2nd. Much 
of the comfort of human life lies in agreeable relations; no doubt Ezekiel found 
a prudent, tender yoke-fellow, that shared with him in his griefs and cares, to 
be a happy companion in his captivity. 3rd. Those in the conjugal relation must 
be to each other not only a covering of the eyes, (Gen. xx. 16,) to restrain wan- 
dering looks after others, but a desire of the eyes, to ball he P perpen looks on 
one another. A beloved wife is the desire of the eyes, which find not any object 
more patel 4th. That is least safe which is most dear; we know-not how 
soon the desire of our eyes may be removed from us, and may become the 
sorrow of our hearts; which is a good reason why those that have wives should 
be as though they had none, and those who rejoice in them as though they 
rejoiced not, 1 Cor. vii. 29,30. Death is a stroke which the most pious, the 
most useful, the most amiable, are not exempted from. 5th. When the desire of 
our eyes is taken away with a stroke, we must see and own the hand of God init. 
“T take away the desire of thine eyes.” He takes our creature comforts from us 
when and how a he gave them to us, but reserved to himself a pro- 
perty in them, and may he not do what he will with his own? 6th. Under 
afflictions of this kind it is good for us to remember that we are sons of men; 
for so God calls the prophet here. If thou art a son of Adam, thy wife isa 
ten of Eve, and therefore a dying creature. It is an affliction which the 
children of men are liable to, and shall the earth be forsaken for us? According 
to this prediction he tells us, ver. 18, “I spake unto the people in the morning ; ” 
for God sent his A eel ene rising up early, and sending them then, he thought, 
if ever, they would be disposed to hearken to him. Observe, First. Though 
God had given Ezekiel a certain prospect of this affliction coming upon him, yet 
it did not take him off from his work, but he resolved to go onin that. Secondly. 
We may the easier bear an affliction if it find us in the way of our duty; for 
ace can hurt us, nothing come amiss to us, while we keep ourselves in the 
love of God. 4 h i arias ; 

2. He must deny himself the satisfaction of mourning for his wife, which 
would have been both an honour to her and an ease to the oppressivn of his 
own spirit. He must not use the natural expressions of sorrow, ver. 16; he 
must not give vent to his passion by weeping, or letting his tears run down; 
though tears are a tribute due to the dead, and when the body is sown it is fit 
it should thus be watered. But Ezekiel is not allowed to do this, though he 
thought he had as much reason to do it as any man, and would perhaps be evil 
thought of by the people if he did not. Much less might he use the customary 
formalities of manners; he must dress himself in his usual attire, must bind his 
turban on him, here called the tire of his head; must put on his shoes, and not 
go barefoot, as was usual in such cases; he must not cover his lips, nor throw 
a veil over his face, as mourners were wont to do, Lev. xiii. 45; must not be of a 
sorrowful countenance, appearing unto men to fast, Mat. vi. 18. He must not eat 
the bread of men, nor expect that his neighbours and friends should send him in 

rovisions, as usually they did in such cases, presuming the mourners had no 
aes to provide meat for themselves; but if it were sent he must not eat of it, 
but go on in his business as at other times. It could not but be sore against the 

rain to flesh and blood not to lament the death of one he loved so dearly; but so 
Boa commands, and “I did in the morning as I was commanded.” He appeared 
in public in his usual habit, and looked as he used to do, without any signs of 
mourning. Ist. Here there was something peculiar, and Ezekiel, to make him- 
self a sign to the people, must put a force upon himself, and exercise an extra- 
ordinary piece of se f-denial. Note, Our dispositions must always submit 
to God's directions, and his command must be obeyed even in that which is 
most difficult and displeasing to us. 2nd. Though mourning for the dead be 
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a duty, yet it must always be kept under the government of religion and right 


reason ; and we must not sorrow as those thut have no hope, nor lament the 
loss of any creature, even the most valuable, and that which we could worst 
spare, as if we had lost our God, or as if all our happiness were gone with it; 


and of this moderation in mourning, ministers, when it is their case, ought 
to be examples. We must at such a time study to improve the aftliction, tu 
accommodate ourselves to it, and to get our acquaintance with the other 
world increased by the removal of our dear relations, and learn with noly Job 
to bless the name of the Lord, even when he takes, as well as when he gives. 

Secondly, The explication and application of this sign. ‘The people inquired 
the meaning of it; ver. 19, “ Wilt Ape not tell us what these things are to us, 
that thou doest so?” They knew Ezekiel was a lovin husband, that the death 
of his wife was a great affliction to him, and that 1 would not appear so 
unconcerned at it but for some good reason, and for instruction to them; and 
perhaps were in hopes that it had a favourable signification, and gave them an 
intimation that God would now comfort them again according to the time he 
had afflicted them, and make them look pleasant again. Note, When we are 
inquiring concerning the things of God, our inquiry must be what those things 
are to us. hat are we concerned in them? What conviction, what counsel, 
what comfort do they speak to us? Wherein do they reach our case? Ezekiel 
gives them an answer verbatim, as he had received it from the Lord, who had 
told him what he must speak to the house of Israel. 

1. Let them know that, as Ezekiel’s wife was taken from him by a stroke, so 
would God take from them all that which was dearest to them, ver. 21. If this 
were “done to a green tree, what shall be done to the dry?” If a faithful 
servant of God was thus afflicted only for his trial, shall such a veneration 
of rebels against God go unpunished By this awakening providence God 
shewed that he was in earnest in his threatenings, and inexorable. We may 
suppose Ezekiel prayed that, if it were the will of God, bis wife might be spared 
to him, but God would not hear him; and should he be heard then in his inter- 
cessions for this provoking people? No, it is determined; “ (iod will take 
away the desire of your eyes.” Note, The removal of others’ comforts should 
awaken us to think of parting with ours too, for “fare we better than they?” 
We know not how soon the same cup, or a more bitter one, may be put into 
our hands, and should therefore weep with them that weep, as being ourselves 
also in the body. God will “take away that which their soul pitieth ;” that is, 
of which they say, what pity is it that it should be cut off and destroyed, That 
‘for which your souls are afraid,’ so some read it; you shall lose that which 
you most dread the loss of. And what is that? Ist. That which was their 
public pride, the temple; “I will profane my sanctuary,” by giving that into 
the enemy’s hand to be plundered and burnt. This was signified by the death 
of a wife, a dear wife, to teach us that God’s sanctuary should be dearer tu 
us, and more the desire of our eyes, than any creature comfort whatsoever. 
Christ’s church, that is, his spouse, should be ours too. Though this people 
were very corrupt, and had themselves profaned the sanctuary, yet it is called 
the desire of their eyes. Note, Many that are destitute of the power of god- 
liness yet are very fond of the form of it; and it is just with God to punish 
them for their hypocrisy by depriving them of that too. ‘he sanctuary is here 
called the excellency of their strength; they had many strongholds, and places 
of defence, but the temple excelled them all. It was the pride of their strength; 
that is, they prided in it as their strength, that they were the temple of the 
Lord, Jer. vii. 4. Note, The church privileges that men are proud of are pro- 
faned by their sins; and it is just with God to profane them by his judgments. 
And with these God will takeaway, 2nd. ‘That which was their family piedsuite! 
which they looked upon with delight; “Your sons and your daughters” (which 
are the dearer to you because they are but a few left of many, the rest having 

erished by famine and pestilence,) “shall fall by the sword of the Chaldeans. 
What a dreadful spectacle would it be to see their own children, pieces, pie- 
tures of themselves, whom they had taken such care and pains to bring up, and 
whom they loved as their souls, sacrificed to the rage of the merciless con- 
querors! This, this was the punishment of sin. 

2. Let them know that, as Ezekiel wept not for his affliction, so neither should 
they weep for theirs. He must say, “ Ye shall do as | have done,” ver. 22; “You 
shall not mourn or weep,” ver. 23. Jeremiah had told them the same, that men 
“shall not lament for the dead, nor cut themselves,” Jer. xvi. 6. Not that there 
shall be any such merciful circumstances without, or any such degrees of 
wisdom and grace within, as shall mitigate and moderate the sorrow; but they 
shall not mourn; for, Ist. Their grief shall be so great that they shall be 
quite overwhelmed with it; their passions shall stifle them, and they shall have 
no power to ease themselves by giving vent toit. 2nd. Their calamities shall 
come so fast upon them, one upon the neck of another, that by lon, custom 
they shall be hardened in their sorrows, Job vi. 10, and perfectly stupetied, and 
moped, as we say, with them. 3rd. They shall not dare to express their grief, 
for fear of being deemed disaffected to the conquerors, who would take their 
lamentations as an affront and disturbance to their triumphs. 4th. They shall 
neither have hearts, nor time, nor money, wherewith to put themselves in 
mourning, and accommodate themselves with the ceremonies of grief. You 
will be so entirely taken up with solid, substantial grief, that you will have no 
room for the shadow of it. 5th. Particular mourners shall not need to distin- 
guish themselves by covering their lips, and laying aside their ornaments, and 

oing barefoot; for it is well known every body is a mourner. 6th. ‘There shall 
bs none of that sense of their affliction and sorrow for it which would help to 
bring them to repentance, but that only which shall drive them to despair; so it 
follows, “Ye shall pine away for your iniquities,” with seared consciences, and 
reprobate minds. Kad you shall mourn, not to God in prayer and contession of 
sin, but one towards another, murmuring and fretting, and complaining of God; 
thus making their burthen heavier, and their wound more grievous, as impa- 
tient people use to do under their afflictions, by mingling their own passious 
with them. 

3. An appeal to the event for the confirmation of all this; ver. 24, “ When this 
cometh,” as it is foretold, when Jerusalem, which is this day besieged, is quite 
destroyed and laid waste, which now you cannot believe will ever be, “ then ye 
shall know that I am the Lord God ” who have given you this fair warning of it; 
then you will remember that Ezekiel was to you a sign. Note, Those who 
regard not the threatenings of the word when they are preached will be made 
to remember them when they are executed. Observe, . 

lst. The great desolation which the siege of Jerusalem should end in; ver. 25, 
“Tn that day,” that terrible day when the city shall be broken up, “1 will take 
from them,” First. That which they depended on; their strength, their walls, 
their treasures, their fortifications, their men of war,—none shall stand them in 
stead. ‘Secondly. That which they boasted of; the joy of their glory, that which 
they looked upon as most their glory, and which they most rejoiced in, the tem- 
ple of their God, and the pelaret of their princes. Thirdly. That which they 
delighted in; which was the desire of their eyes, and on which they set their 
minds. Note, Carnal people set their minds upon that on which they can set their 
eyes; they look at, and dote upon, the things that are seen; and it is their folly 
to set their minds upon that which they have no assurance of, and which may be 
taken from them in a moment, Pr. xxiii. 5. Their sons aud their daughters were 
all this, their strength, and joy, and glory, and these shall co into captivity, 


dered, “I will not annul,” “I will not relax,” &c. The sense may 
be, “I will not release,” or let them go. 

xxiv. 17. Ezekiel was to show no outward sign of lamentation. 
He was not to uncover his head and feet, nor to cover his face, nor 
to eat food such as was usually eaten on such occasions. The last 
reference may be to the funeral meal, which is thought to be also 
alluded to in Jer. xvi. 5 (margin, “mourning feast”). It is to be 
noticed that Ezekiel was a priest, and a’ such he was not allowed at 


o7 


all to participate in mourning ceremonies, except for his household 
and near relations, but in this instance even that was prohibited. 
His “tire” was the priestly mitre or turban. 

xxv. 1—7. The proper territory of the Ammonites lay to the east 
of the Jordan, and north of Moab. The Ammonites rejoiced when 
the Jews were subjugated, because a formidable rival was brought 
low. . But their turn was to come; the men of the east would occupy 
the land and feed on it. They would degrade the royal city of 
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ad. The notice that shouid be brought to the prophet, not by revelation, as 
the notice of the siege was brought him, ver. 2, but in an ordinary way; 
ver. 26, “ He that escapes in that day shall,” by a special direction of providence, 
“come to thee” to bring thee intelligence of it; which we find now done, 
ch. xxxix. 21. The ill news came slowly, and yet to Ezekiel and his fellow- 
captives *t came too soon. 

3rd. The Divine impression which he should be under upon the receiving of 
that notice, ver. 27. Whereas from this time to that Ezekiel was thus far dumb, 
that he prophesied no more against the land of Israel, but against the neigh- 
bouring nations, as we shall find in the following chapters, then he shall have 
orders given him to speak again to the children of his people, ch. xxxiii. 23, 245 
then his mouth shall be opened. He was suspended from prophesying against 
them in the meantime, because, Jerusalem being besieged, his prophecies could 
not be sent into the city; because, when God was speaking so loud by the rod, 
there was the less need of speaking “ts the word; and because then the 
accomplishments of his prophecies would be the full confirmation of his mission, 
and would the more effectually clear the way for him to begin again. It being 
referred to that issue, that issue must be waited for. Thus Christ forbade his 
disciples to preach openly that he was Christ till after his resurrection, 
because that was to be the full proof of it. But then thou shalt speak with 
the greater assurance, and the more effectually, either to their conviction or to 
their confusion, Note, God’s prophets are never silenced but for wise and holy 
ends. And when God gives them the opening of the mouth again, (as he will 
in due time, for even the witnesses that are slain shall arise,) it shall appear to 
have been for his glory that they were for awhile silent, that the people may 
the more certainly and fully know that God is the Lord. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Judgment began at the house of God, and therefore with them the prophets began, who 
were the judges; but it must not end there, and therefore they must not, Ezekiel had 
finished his testimony which related to the destruction of Jerusalem. As to that, he 
was ordered to say no more, but stand upon his watch-tower and wait the issue; and 
yet he must not be silent, There are divers nations bordering upon the land of Israel] 
which he must prophesy against, as Isaiah and Jeremiah had done before; and must 
proclaim God's controversy with them, chiefly for the injuries and indignities which 
they had done to the people of God in the day of their calamity. In this chapter we 
have his prophecy, I. Against the Ammonites, ver. 1—7. II. Against the Moabites, 
ver. 8—11. III. Against the Edomites, ver. ]2—l4. IV. Against the Philistines, 
ver. 15—17. That which is laid to the charge of each of them is their barbarous and 
insolent carriage towards God’s Israel, for which God threatens to put the same cup 
of trembling into their hand. God’s resenting it thus would be an encouragement 
to Israel to believe that, though he had dealt thus severely with them, yet he had 
not cast them off, but would still own them, and plead their cause. 

gain unto me, say- 


HE word of the Lorp came ag 
ing, 2 Son of man, set thy face against the 
Ammonites, and prophesy against them; 3 And 
say unto the Ammonites, 
Hear the word of the Lord Gop ; 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Because thou saidst, Aha, 
Against my sanctuary, when it was profaned ; 
And against the land of Israel, when it was desolate ; 
And against the house of Judah, when they went into 
captivity ; 


4 Behold, therefore I will deliver thee to the men of the 
east for a possession, 
And they shall set their palaces in thee, and make their 
dwellings in thee: 
They shall eat thy fruit, and they shall drink thy milk 
5 And I will make Rabbah a stable for camels, 


And the Ammonites a couchingplace for flocks : 
And ye shall know that I am the Lorp. 
6 For thus saith the Lord Gop; {the feet, 
Because thou hast clapped thine hands, and stamped with 
And rejoiced in heart with all thy despite against the 
land of Israel ; 
Behold, therefore I will stretch out mine hand upon thee, 
And will deliver thee for a spoil to the heathen ; 
And I will cut thee off from the people, 
And I will cause thee to perish out of the countries : 
I will destroy thee ; and thou shalt know that I am the 
Lorp. 


Here, First. The proenes is ordered to address himself to the Ammonites in 
the name of the Lord Jehovah, the God of Israel, who is also the God of the 
whole earth. But what can Chemosh, the god of the children of Ammon; say 
in answer to it? He is bidden to set his face against the Ammonites, for he is 
God's representative as a prophet, and thus he must signify that God set his 
face against them; for “the face of the Lord is against them that do evil,” 
Ps, xxxiv. 16. He must speak with boldness and assurance, as one that knew 
whose errand he went upon, and that he should be borne out in delivering it. 
ile must therefore set his face as a flint, Jsa. 1.7. He must shew his displea- 
sure against these proud enemies of Israel, and face them down, though they 
were very impudent; and thus must shew that, though he had_prophesied so 
inuch bes | so long against Israel, yet still he was for Israel; and while he wit- 
wessed against their corruptions yet adhered to, and gloried in, God’s covenant 
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with them. Note, Those are miserable that have the preaching and praying of 
God's prophets against them,—against whom their faces are set. 

Secondly. He is directed what to say to them. Ezekiel is now a captive in 
Babylon, and has been so many years, and knows little of the state of his own 
nation, much less of the nations that were about it; but God tells him botn 
what they were doing and what he was about to do with them. And thus by 
the spirit of prophecy he is enabled to speak as pertinently to their case as if he 
had been among them. 

1. He must upbraid the Ammonites with their insolent and barbarous tri- 
a ke over the people of Israel in their calamities, ver. 3. The Ammonites 
said, when all went against the Jews, “ Aha, so would we have it.” They were 
glad to see, Ist. The temple burned, the sanctuary profaned by the victorious 
Chaldeans. This is put first to intimate what was the cause of tlie controversy ; 
they had an enmity to the Jews for the sake of their religion, though it was only 
some poor remains of the profession of it that were to be found among them. 
2nd. The nation ruined. hey rejoiced when “the land of Israel was made 
desolate,” the cities burnt, and the country wasted, and both depopulated, and 
when the house of Judah went into captivity. When they had not power to 
oppress God’s Israel themselves, they were pleased to see the Chaldeans op- 
press them; partly because they envied their wealth and the good land they 
enjoyed, partly because they feared their growing power, and partly because 
they hated their religion, and the Divine oracles they were favoured with. It 
is repeated again; ver. 6, “ They clapped with their hands,” to irritate the rage 
of the Chaldeans, and to set them on as dogs upon the game; or, they clapped 
their hands in triumph, attended this tragedy with their plaudits, thinking it 
well acted; never was there any thing more diverting or entertaining to them. 
They stamped with their feet, ready to leap and dance for joy upon this occa- 
sion. They not only rejoiced in heart, but they could not forbear shewing it, 
though every one that had any sense of honour and humanity would cry shame 
upon them for it; especially considering that they rejoiced thus, not for any 
thing they got by israel’s fall; if so, they had been the more excusable. Most 
people are for themselves. But this was tL from a principle of malice and 
enmity; “ Thou hast rejoiced in heart with all thy despite,” which signifies both 
scorn and hatred, “against the land of Israel.” ote, The people of God have 
always had a great deal of ill-will borne them by this wicked world; and their 
calamities have been their neighbours’ entertainments. See to what unnatural 
instances of malice the enmity that is in the seed of the serpent against the seed 
of the woman will carry them. The Ammonites, of all people, should not have 
rejoiced at Jerusalem’s ruin, but should rather have trembled, because they 
themselves had such a narrow escape at the same time; it was but cross or 
pile which should be besieged first, Rabbah or Jerusalem, ch. xxi. 20; and 
they had reason to think that the king of Babylon would set upon them next. 
But thus were their hearts hardened to their ruin, and their insolence against 
Jerusalem was to them an evident token of perdition, PAil. i. 28. It is a ver 
wicked thing to be glad at the calamities of any, especially of God’s people, bei 
a sin that God will surely reckon fer; such delight has God in shewing mercy, 
and so backward is he to punish, that nothing is more pleasing to him than to be 
stopped in the way of his judgments by intercessions, nor any thing more pro- 
ae than to help forward the affliction when he is but a little displeased, 

ec. i. 25. 

2. He must threaten the Ammonites with utter ruin for this insolence which 
they were guilty of. God turns away his wrath from Israel against them, as is 
said, Pr. xxiv. 17, 18. God is jealous for his people’s honour, because his own 
is so nearly interested in it; and therefore they that touch that shall be made 
to know they touch the apple of his eye. He had before pe the destrue- 
tion of the Ammonites, ch. xxi. 28. ad they repented, that had been revoked 
but now it is ratified. Ist. A destroying enemy is brought against them. “ft 
will deliver thee to the men of the East; that is, first to the Chaldeans, who came 
from the north-east, and whose army, under the command of Nebuchadnezzar, 
destroyed the country of the Ammonites, about five years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, (as Josephus relates, Antig. lib. 10, cap. 11;) and then to the 
Arabians, who were properly the children of the East, who, when the Chal- 
deans had made the country desolate, and quitted it, came and took possession 
of it for themselves, probably with the consent of the conquerors. Shepherds’ 
tents were their palaces; these they set up in the country of the Ammonites, 
where they made their dwellings, ver.4. They enjoyed the products of the 
country; “ They shall eat thy fruit and drink thy milk,” and the milk from the 
cattle is the fruit of the ground at second-hand. They made use even of the 
royal city for their cattle; ver. 5, “I will make Rabbak,” that was a nice and 
sp endid city, to be “a stable for camels ;” for its new masters, whose wealth lies 
all in cattle, will not think they can put the palaces of Rabbah to a better use. 
Rabbah had been a habitation of brutish men; justly, therefore, is it now made 
a stable for camels, and the country “a eouchingplace for flocks,” more inno- 
cent beasts than those with which it had been before replenished. 2nd. God 
himself acts as an enemy to them; ver. 7, “I will stretch out mine hand upon 
thee,” a hand that will reach far, and strike home; which there is no resisting 
the blow of, for it is a mighty hand, nor bearing the weight of, for it is a heavy 
hand. God’s hand stretched out against the Ammonites will not only deliver 
them “ for a spoil to the heathen,” so that all their neighbours shall prey upon 
them, but will ‘cut them off from the people, and make them perish out of the 
countries,” so that there shall be no remains of them in that place: compare 
with this Jer. xlix. 1, &c. What can sound more terrible than that resolution, 
ver. 7, “1 will destroy thee?” for the ene God is able both “ to save and to 
destroy,” and it is a fearful thing to fall into his hands. Both the threatenings 
here, ver. 5 and ver. 7, conclude with this, “‘ Ye shall know that 1 am the Lord ;” 
for, First. Thus God will maintain his own honour, and will make it tu appear 
that he is the God of Israel pore he suffers them for a time to be captives in 
Babylon. Secondly. Thus he will bring those that were strangers to hisn into 
an acquaintance with him, and it will be a blessed effect of their calamities, 
Better know God and be poor, than be rich and ignorant of him. 


8 Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Because that Moab and Seir do say, sf 
Behold, the house of Judah 7s like unto all the heathen; 
9 Therefore, behold, I will open the side of Moab from the 
cities, 
From his cities which are on his frontiers, the glory of 
the country, 
Beth-jeshimoth, Baal-meon, and Kiriathaim, _ 
10 Unto the men of the east with the Ammonites, 


And will give them in possession, [nations, 


That the Ammonites may not be remembered among the 


Rabbah, and in the end the Ammonites were to disappear as a 
nation. All this has come to pass, and for generations Ammon has 
been the abode of strangers and ruled by foreigners. Rabbah is a 
ruin, like the other cities and towns of the province, and the land is 
lying for the most part uncultivated. The prophecy has been ful- 
filled almost to the letter. It is well known that the ground is a 
couching-place for flocks; and Burckhardt, the traveller, reported 
that on a visit to Rabbah he found that a party of Arabs had stabled 
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their camels among its ruins. These ruins may include some of 
more ancient date, but are chiefly Roman. : 

xxv. 8—11. Moab lay to the south of Ammon, and Seir, or Edom, — 
to the south of Moab. The subjection of Moab was to follow that of 
Ammon, and to be by the same enemies. In the end the Moabites 
were to cease to be a nation. This also has been accomplished, 


and the country is occupied chiefly by lawless Arabs, who render — 


travelling there most perilous. ‘Three cities are named in the pre- 
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-1 And I will execute judgments upon Moab ; 

And they shall know that I am the Lorp. 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 5 

Because that Edom hath dealt against the house of 
Judah by taking vengeance, 

And hath greatly offended, and revenged himself upon 
them ; 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

I will also stretch out mine hand upon Edom, 

And will cut off man and beast from it ; 

And I will make it desolate from Teman ; 

And they of Dedan shall fall by the sword. 

And I will lay my vengeance upon Edom by the hand of 
my people Israel : 

And they shall do in Edom according to mine anger and 
according to my fury ; 

And they shall know my vengeance, saith the Lord Gon. 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

Because the Philistines have dealt by revenge, 

And have taken vengeance with a despiteful heart, 

Yo destroy z¢ for the old hatred ; 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

Behold, I will stretch out mine hand upon the Philistines, 

And I will cut off the Cherethims, 

And destroy the remnant of the sea coast. 

And I will execute great vengeance upon them with 
furious rebukes ; 

And they shall know that I am the Lorn, 

When I shall lay my vengeance upon them. 
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Three more of Israel’s ill-natured neighbours are here arraigned, convicted, 
ony, eaeees to destruction, for contributing to, and triumphing in, Jerusa- 

em’s fall. 

First. The Moabites, Seir, which was the seat of the Edomites, is joined with 
them, ver. 5, because they said the same as the Moabites, but they were after- 
wards reckoned with by themselves, ver. 12. Now observe. 

1. What was the sin of the Moabites. They said, “ Behold, the house of 
Judah is like unto all the heathen.” They triumphed, Ist. In the apostacies 
of Israel; were pleased to see them forsake their God, and worship idols, and 
hoped in awhile their religion would be quite lost and forgotten, and the house 
of Judah would be like all the heathen, perfect idolaters. When those that 
profess religion walk unworthy of their profession, they encourage the enemies 
of religion to hope that it will in time sink and be run down and quite aban- 
doned; but let the Moabites know that, though there are those of the house of 
Judah who have made themselves like the heathen, yet there is a remnant that 
retain their integrity: the religion of the house of Judah shall recover itself, its 
a raed ba shall be preserved, it shall not lose itself among the heathen, but 

istinguish itself from them, till it deliver itself honourably into a better insti- 
tution. 2nd. ay triumphed in the calamities of Israel. They said, “ The 
house of Judah is like all the heathen,” in as ill a state as they; their God is no 
more able to deliver them from this overflowing scourge of these parts of the 
world than the gods of the heathen are to deliver them. Where are the pro- 
mises they gloried in, and all the wonders which they and their fathers told us 
of? What the better are they for the covenant of peculiarity, upon which the 
so much valued themselves? ‘They that looked with so much scorn upon all 
the heathen are now set upon a level with them, or rather sunk below them. 
Note, Those who judge only by outward appearance are ready to conclude that 
the ppele of God have lost all their privileges when they have lost their 
worldly prosperity ; which doth not follow, for good men, even in affliction, in 
captivity among the heathen, yet have graces and comforts within sufficient to 
distinguish them from all the heathen. Though the event seem one to the 
righteous and wicked, yet, indeed, it is vastly different. 

2. What should be the punishment of Moab for this sin. Because they tri- 
umphed in the overthrow of Judah, their country shall be in like manner over- 
thrown with that of the Ammonites, who were guilty of the same sin ; ver. 9, 10, 
“1 will open the side of Moab,” will uncover its shoulder, will take away all its 
defences, that it may become an easy prey to any that will make a prey of it. 
Ist. See here how it shall be exposed. The frontier towns, that were its 
strength and guard, shall be demolished by the Chaldean forces, and laid open. 
Some of the cities are here named, which are said to be “the glory of the 
pony SO which they trusted in, and boasted of as impregnable; these shall 
decay, be deserted, or betrayed, or fall into the enemy’s hands, so that Moab 
shall lie exposed, and whoever will may penetrate into the heart of the country. 
Note, Those who glory in any other defence and protection but that of the 
Divine power, providence, and promise, will, sooner or later, see cause to be 
ashamed of their glorying. 2nd. See here to whom it shall be exposed. “ The 
men of the East,” when they come to take possession of the country of the 
Ammonites, shall seize that of the Moabites too. God, the Lord of all lands, 


-will give them that land; for the kingdoms of men he giveth to whomsoever he 


will. The Arabians, that are shepherds, and live quietly, plain men dwelling in 
teuts, shall, by an overruling providence, be put in possession of the land of the 
Moabites, who are soldiers, men of war, and cunning hunters, that live turbu- 
lently. ‘he Chaldeans shall get it by war, and the Arabians shall enjoy it in 

eace. Concerning the Ammonites it is said, “They shall no more be remem- 

ered among the nations,” ver. 10, for they had been accessary to the murder of 
Gedaliah, Jer. xl. 14. But of the Moabites it is said, “I will execute judgments 
upon Moab.” They shall feel the weight of God’s displeasure, but perhaps not 
to that frre that the Ammonites shall; however, so far as that “they shall 
know that Lam the Lord;” that the God of Israel is a God of power, and that 
his covenant with his people is not broken, : 


EZEKIEL XXVI.- 
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esimareery & The Edomites. The posterity of Esau, betwixt whom and Jacob 
there had been an old enmity. And here Is, 

1. The sin of the Edomites, ver. 12. They not only triumphed in the ruin ef 
Judah and Jerusalem, as the Moabites and Ammonites had one, but they took 
advantage from the present distressed state to which the Jews were reduced to 
do them some real mischiefs ; probably made inroads upon their frontiers, and 
plundered their country; “ Edom has dealt against the house of Judah by 
taking vengeance.” ‘'he Edomites had of old been tributary to the Jews, 
according to the sentence, that the elder should serve the younger. In Jeho- 
ram’s time they revolted. Amaziah severely chastised them, 2 Ain. xiv. 7, and 
for this they took vengeance. Now they would pay off all the old scores; and 
not only incensed the Babylonians against Jerusalem, erying “ Rase it, vase it,” 
Ps. exxxvii. 7, but cut off those that escaped; as we find in the prophecy of 
Obadiah, which is wholly directed against Edom, ver. 11, 12, &c. It is called 
here revenging a revenge, which intimated that they were not only eager upon 
it, but very cruel in it, and recompensed to the Jews more than double. Herein 
he was greatly offended. Note, It is a great offence to God for us to revenge 
ourselves upon our brother; for God has said, “‘ Vengeance is mine.” We are 
forbidden to revenge, or to bear a grudge. Suppose Judah had been hard upon 
Edom formerly, it was a base thing for the Edomites now in revenge for it to 
smite them secretly. But the Jews had a Divine warrant to reign over the 
Edomites, for that therefore they ought not to have made reprisals; and it was 
the more disingenuous for them to retain the old core, when God had particu- 
larly commanded his people to forget it; Deu. xxiii. 7, “Thou shalt not abhor 
an Edomite.” 

2. The judgments threatened against them for this sin. God will take them 
to task for it; ver. 13, “ 1 will stretch out my hand upon Edom.” Their countr 
shall be desolate from Teman, which lay in the south part of it; and “ they shall 
fall by the sword unto Dedan,” which lay north; the desolations of war should 
go through the nation. Ist. They had taken vengeance, and therefore God 
will lay his vengeance upon them; ver. 14, “ And they shall know my vengeance.” 
They that will not leave it to God to take vengeance for them may expect that 
he will take vengeance on them; and they that will not believe and fear his 
vengeance shall be made to know and feel his vengeance; they shall be dealt 
with according to God’s anger, and according to his fury ; not according to the 
weakness of the instruments that are employed in it, but according to the 
strength of the arm that employs them. 2nd. ‘they had taken vengeance on 
Israel, and God will lay his vengeance on them by the hand of his people Israel. 
They suffered much by the Chaldeans, which seems to be referred to, Jer. xlix. 8. 
But besides that there were saviours to come upon mount Sion, who should 
judge the mount of Esau, Oba. 21; and Israel’s Redeemer comes with dyed 
garments from Bozrah, Jsa. lxiii. 1. This implies a promise that Israel should 
recover itself again to that degree as to be in a capacity of curbing the insolence 
of its neighbours. And we find, 1 Mae. v. 3, that “Judas Maccabeus fought 
against the children of Esau in Idumea, gave them a great overthrow, abated 
their courage, and took their spoil.” And Josephus saith, (Antigq. 1. 13, e. 17,) 
that Hireanus made the Edomites tributaries to Israel. Note, The equity of 
God’s judgments is to be observed when he not only avenges injuries upon those 
that did them, but by those against whom they were done. 

Thirdly. The Philistines. And, 1. Their sin is much the same with that of 
the Edomites. They have dealt by revenge with the people of Israel, and have 
“taken vengeance with a despiteful heart;” not to disturb them only, but to 
destroy them, for “the old hatred,” ver. 15, the old grudge they bore them, or, 
as the margin reads it, ‘ with perpetual hatred,’ a hatred that began long since, 
and which they resolved to continue. Their anger was implacable; they dealt 
by revenge, traded in the acts of malice; it was their constant practice, and 
their heart, their spiteful heart, was upon it. 2. Their punishment likewise is 
much the same, ver. 16. They that were for destroying God’s people shall 
themselves be cut off and destroyed; and, ver. 17, they that were tor avenging 
themselves God will execute great vengeance upon them. ‘his was fulfille 
when that country was wasted by the Chaldean army, not long after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which is foretold Jer. xlvii. It was strange that 
these nations, which bordered upon the land of Israel, were not alarmed by the 
success of the Chaldean army, and made to tremble in the apprehension of their 
own danger,—when their neighbour’s house was on fire it was time to look to 
their own; but their impiety and malice made them forget their politics, till 
God by his judgments convinced them that the cup was going round; and thev 
were the less safe for their being secure. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The prophet had soon done with those four nations that he set his face against in the 
foregoing chapters; for they were not at that time very considerable in the world, nor 
would their fall make any great noise among the nations, nor any figure in history, 
But the city of Tyre is next set to the bar, which, being a place of vast trade, was 
known all the world over; and therefore here are three whole chapters, this and the 
two that follow, spent in the prediction of the destruction of Tyre. We have the burden 
of Tyre, Isa, xxiii. It is but just mentioned in Jeremiah, as sharing with the natives 
in the common calamity, ch. xxv. 22; xxvii. 3; xlvii. 4; but Ezekiel is ordered to be large 
upon that head. In this chapter we have, I. The sin charged upon Tyre, which was 
triumphing in the destruction of Jerusalem, ver. 2. II. The destruction of Tyrus 
itself foretold, 1. The extremity of this destruction: it shall be utterly ruined, ver. 4—6: 
and again, ver. 12—14. 2. The instruments of this destruction, many nations, ver. 3: 
and the king of Babylon by name, with his vast victorious army, ver. 7—ll. 3. The 
great surprise that this should give to the neighbour nations, who would all admire the 
fall of so great a city, and be alarmed at it, ver. 15—21. 


ND it came to pass in the eleventh year, in 
the first day of the month, that the word of 


the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
2 Son of man, because that Tyrus hath said against Jeru- 
salem, 

Aha, she 1s broken that was the gates of the people : 
She is turned unto me: 
I shall be replenished, now she is laid waste : 

8 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Behold, I am against thee, O Tyrus, 
And will cause many nations to come up against thee, 
As the sea causeth his waves to come «up. 


diction. Of these the two latter are mentioned in the celebrated 
inscription of Mesha, king cf Moab. The site of Kiriathaim is sup- 
to be at Kureiyat, to the east of the Dead Sea, and to 
the south of Baal-Meon, which seems to have been to the south-east 
ot Beth-Jeshimoth. 4 ; 
xxv. 12-14. The judgment pronounced upon Seir, or Edom, in 
these verses is as complete as those on Ammon and Moab, and the 
present condition of the country is similar, as it has been for 


ages. Teman and Dedan are named, but the passage is not well 
translated; it should be, ‘‘ And I will make it desolate from Teman 
even unto Dedan; they shall fall by the sword.” It may be other- 
wise pointed, “ And I will make it desolate; from Teman even unto 
Dedan they shall fall by the sword.” ‘Teman appears to have been 
a province in the south of Edom. The position of Dedan is more 
doubtful, but the language implies that it was at a considerable 
distance from Teman, and yet contiguous to Edom. 
891 
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4 And they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, 
And break down her towers : 


Si 
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ANCIENT WALLS OF TYRUS. 


I will also scrape her dust from her, 
And make her like the top of a rock. 
5 It shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst 
of the sea: 
For I have spoken ?#¢, saith the Lord Gop; 
And it shall become a spoil to the nations. 
6 And her daughters which ave in the field shall be slain 
by the sword ; 
And they shall know that I am the Lorn. 
7 For thus aaith the Lord Gon; 
Behold, I will bring upon Tyrus 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, 
A king of kings, from the north, 
With horses, and with chariots, 
And with horsemen, and companies, and much peo le. 
8 He shall slay with the sword thy daughters in the field : 
And he shall make a fort against thee, 
And cast a mount against thee, 
And lift up the buckler against thee. 
9 And he shall set engines of war against thy walls, 
And with his axes he shall break down thy towers. 
10 By reason of the abundance of his horses their dust shall 
cover thee: 
Thy walls shall shake at the noise of the horsemen, 
And of the wheels, and of the chariots, 
When he shall enter into thy gates, 
As men enter into a city wherein is made a breach. 

11 With the hoofs of his horses shall he tread down all thy 
He shall slay thy people by the sword, [streets : 
And thy strong garrisons shall go down to the ground. 

12 And they shall make a spoil of thy riches, 

And make a prey of thy merchandise : 

And they shall break down thy walls, 

And destroy thy pleasant houses : 

And they shall lay thy stones and thy timber and thy 

In the midst of the water. [dust 
18 And I will cause the noise of thy songs to cease ; 

And the sound of thy harps shall be no more heard. 
14 And I will make thee like the top of a rock: 

Thou shalt be a place to spread nets upon ; 

Thou shalt be built no more: 

For I the Lorp have spoken ?¢, saith the Lord Gop 


This prophecy is dated in the eleventh year, which was the year that Jeru- 
salem was taken, and “in the first day of the month;” but it is not said what 
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Some think the month in which Jerusalem was taken, which was the 


month, 
first month, and 


fourth month, others the month after; or perhaps it was the 
so it was the first day of the year. Observe here, 

First. The pleasure with which the Tyrians looked <p the ruins of Jeru- 
salem. * Ezekiel was a great way off, in Babylon, but God told him what Tyrua 
said against Jerusalem; ver. 2, ‘ Aha, she is broken,” broken to pieces, “ that 
was the gates of the people,” to whom there was a great resort, and where 
there was a general rendezvous of all nations, some upon one account, and 
some upon another; and I shall get by it. All the wealth, power, and interest 
which Jerusalem had, it is hoped, shall be turned to Tyre, and so “‘now she 
is laid waste I shall be replenished.” We do not find that the T'yrians had 
such a hatred and enmity to Jerusalem, and the sanctuary, as the Ammonites 
and Edomites had, nor were so spiteful and mischieyous to the Jews; the 
were men of business, and of large acquaintance and free conversation, an 
therefore were not so bigoted, and of such a persecuting spirit, as the narrow 
souls that lived retired and knew not the world. All their care was to get 
estates and enlarge their trade, and they looked upon Jerusalem not as an 
enemy, but as a rival. Hiram, king of Tyre, was a good friend to David and 
Solomon, and we do not read of any quarrels the Jews had with the Tyrians; 
but Tyre promiseth herself that the fall of Jerusalem will be an advantage to 
her, in respect of trade and commerce; that now she shall have Jerusalem’s 
customers, and the great men from all parts, that used to come to Jerusalem 
for the accomplishing of themselves, and to spend their estates there, will now 
come to Tyre and spend them there; and whereas many, since the Chaldean 
army became so formidable in those parts, had retired into Jerusalem, and 
brought their estates thither for safety, as the Rechabites did, now they 
will come to Tyre, which, being in a manner surrounded by the sea, will be 
thought a place of greater strength than Jerusalem; and thus the prosperity 
of 'l'yre will rise out of the ruins of Jerusalem. Note, To be secretly pleased 
with the death or decay of others when we are likely to get of! it, with their 
fall when we may thrive upon it, is a sin that doth most easily beset us, but is 
not thought to be such an ill thing, and so provoking to God, as really it is. 
We are apt to say, when those who stand in our tee in our way, are removed, 
when they break or fall into disgrace, we shall be replenished now they are 
laid waste. But this comes from a selfish, covetous principle, and a desire to 
be “placed alone in the midst of the earth,” as if we grudged that any should 
live by us. This comes from a want of that love to our neighbour as to our- 
selves which the law of God so expressly requires, and from that inordinate 
love of the world as our happiness which the love of God so expressly forbids. 
And it is just with God to blast the designs and projects of those who thus 
contrive to raise themselves upon the ruins of others; and we see they are 
often disappointed. 

Secondly. The displeasure of God against them for it. The providence of 
God had done well for Tyrus; it was a pleasant and wealthy city, and might 
have continued so, if she had, as she ought to have done, sympathised with 
Jerusalem in her calamities, and sent her an address of condolence ; but when, 
instead of that, she shewed herself pleased with her neighbour’s fall, and per- 
haps sent an address of congratulation to the conquerors, then God saith, 
“Behold, I am against thee, O Tyrus,” ver. 3. And let her not expect to 
prosper long if God be against her. 

1. God will bring formidable enemies upon her; ‘‘ Many nations shall come 
against thee;” that is, an army made up of many nations, or one nation that 
shall be as strong as many. Those that have God against them may expect all 
the creatures against them; for what peace can they have with whom God is 
at war? They shall come pouring in as the waves of the sea, one upon the 
neck of another with an irresistible force. ‘The person is named that shall 
bring this army upon them, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, a king of kings, 
that had many, kings tributaries to him, and dependents on him, besides those 
that were his captives, Dan. ii. 37, 38. He is that head of gold. He shall come” 
with a vast army, horses and chariots, &c., all land forces. We do not find ns 
had any naval force, or any thing wherewith he might attack it by sea, which 
made the attempt the more difficult, as we find ch. xxix. 18, where it is calleda 
“great service which he served against Tyrus.” He shall besiege it in form, 
yer. 8, “make a fort, and cast a mount,” and, ver. 9, shall “set engines of war 
against the walls.” His troops shall be so numerous as to raise a dust that 
shall cover the city, ver. 10. ‘They shall make a noise that shall even shake the 
walls; and they shall shout at every attack, as soldiers do when they enter 
a city that is broken up. The horses shall prance with so much fury and 
violence that they shall even tread down the streets, though never so well 


paved. 

2. They shall do terrible execution. Ist. The enemy shall make themselves 
masters of all their fortifications, “shall destroy the walls, and break down the 
towers,” ver. 4. For what walls are so strong built as to be fence against the 
judgment of God? Her “strong garrisons shall go down to the ground,” 
ver. 11; and the walls shall be broken down, ver. 12. The oie held out a long 
siege, but it was taken at last. 2nd. A great deal of blood shall be shed; “Her 
daughters which are in the field,” the cities upon the continent, which were 
subject to Tyre as the mother city, the inhabitants of them “shall be slain by 
the sword,” ver. 6. The invaders begin with them that come first in their way. 
And ver. 11, “He shall slay thy people with the sword,” not only the soldiers 
that are found in arms, but the burghers ; they shall be put to the sword, the 
king of Babylon being highly incensed against them for holding out so long. 
3rd. The wealth of the city shall all become a spoil to the conqueror; ver. 12, 
they “shall make a prey of the merchandise.” It was in hope of the plunder 
that the city was set upon with so much vigour. See the vanity of riches, that 
they are kept for the owners to their hurt; and not only cease to benefit those 
who took pains for them, and were duly entitled to them, but are made to 
serve their enemies, who are thereby put into a capacity of doing them so 
much the more mischief. 4th. The city itself shall be laid in ruins, All the 
pleasent houses shall be destroyed, ver. 12, that were pleasantly situated, 

eautified, and furnished; they shall become a heap of rubbish. Let none 
please themselves too much in their pleasant houses, for they know not how 
soon they may see the desolation of them, Tyre shall be utterly ruined; the 
enemy shall not only pull down the houses, but shall carry away “the stones 
and the timber,” which might serve for the rebuilding of it, and shall “lay 
them in the midst of the water,” not to be recovered or ever made use of again, 
Hay, ver. 4, “I will scrape her dust from her.” Not only shall the loose dust 
be blown away, but the very ground it stands upon shall be torn up by the 
enraged enemy, carried off and laid “in the midst of the water,” ver. 12. The. 
foundation is in the dust; that dust shall be all taken away, then the city must 
fall of course. When Jerusalem was destroyed it was ploughed like a field, 
Mic. iii. 12. But the destruction of Tyre is carried farther than so; the very 
soil of it shali be scraped away, and it shall be made like the top of a roc 
ver. 4; and again, ver. 14, pure rock that hath no earth to cover it. It shal 
only be a place for the spreading of nets, ver. 5; and again, ver. 14, it shall 
serve fishermen to dry their nets upon, and mend them, 5th. There shall be 
a full period to all its mirth and joy; ver, 13, “1 will cause the noise of thy 
songs to cease.” Tyre had been a joyous city, Zsa. xxiii. 7; with her songs she 
had courted customers to deal with her in a way of trade, but now farewell 


xxv. 15—17. The Philistines dwelt chiefly on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, to the south of the Pheenician territory. Who the 
Cherethims were has been very much discussed. It appears 
necessary to treat the word as the name of a people, and many, 
judging from its form, believe the Cretans are meant. We do not 
see how this can be correct here, and prefer the opinion that the 
Cherethims, or Cherethites, were a tribe living on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, south of the Philistines, and probably a branch of 
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them. This explanation is favoured by what is stated in 1 Sam. 
xxx. 14, 16, where the Cherethites seem to be reckoned with the 
Philistines. , 

xxvi. 1. The expression, “ the first of the month,” has exercised 
the ingenuity of critics in vain, as the name of the month is not 
mentioned, and cannot be guessed, : 

xxvi. 2. Tyre exults over the fall of Jerusalem, which is described 
as a door, or rather the doors (uot “gates”) of nations, because 
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ull her profitable commerce and pleasant conversation; Tyre is no more a 
place either of business or of sport. Lastly, It shall be built no more, ver. 14; 
not built any more as it had been,‘with such state and magnificence; nor 
built any more in the same place within the sea, nor built for a long time; 
the present inhabitants shall be destroyed or dispersed, so that this Tyre shall 
be no more; for God hath spoken it, ver. 5, 14: and when what he hath said is 
accomplished “they shall know” thereby that “he is the Lord, and not a man 
that he should lie, nor the son of man that he should repent.” 


15 Thus saith the Lord Gop to Tyrus ; 
Shall not the isles shake at the sound of thy fall, 
When the wounded cry, 
When the slaughter is made in the midst of thee ? 
16 Then all the princes of the sea shall come down from 
their thrones, [garments : 
And lay away their robes, and put off their broidered 
They shall clothe themselves with trembling ; 
They shall sit upon the ground, 
And shall tremble at every moment, 
And be astonished at thee. [to thee, 
17 And they shall take up a lamentation for thee, and say 
How art thou destroyed, that wast inhabited of seafaring 
The renowned city, which wast strong in the sea, [men, 
She and her inhabitants, 
Which cause their terror ¢o de on all that haunt it ! 
18 Now shall the isles tremble in the day of thy fall ; 
Yea, the isles that are in the sea shal! be troubled at thy 
19 For thus saith the Lord Gop; [departure. 
When.I shall make thee a desolate city, 
Like the cities that are not inhabited ; 
When I shall bring up the deep upon thee, 
And great waters shall cover thee ; 
When I shall bring thee down 
With them that descend into the pit, with the people 
of old time, 
And shall set thee in the low parts of the earth, in 
places desolate of old, [habited ; 
With them that go down to the pit, that thou be not in- 
And I shall set glory in the land of the living ; 
21 I will make thee a terror, and thou shalt be no more: 
Though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be 
Saith the Lord Gop. [found again, 


The utter ruin of Tyre is here represented in very strong and lively figures, 
which are mighty affecting. ’ . 

First. See how high, how great, Tyre had been, how little likely ever to have 
come to this. The remembrance of men’s former grandeur and plenty is a 
great aggravation of their present disgrace and poverty. Tyre was arenowned 
city, ver. 17, famous among the nations; the crowned city, so she is called, 
Isa. xxiii. 8; a city that had crowns in her gift, honoured all she smiled upon, 
crowned herself, and all about her. She was inhabited of seas; that is, of those 
that trade at sea, of those who from all parts came thither by sea, bringing 
with them the abundance of the seas, and the treasures hid in the sand. | She 
was strong on the sea, easy of access to her friends, but to her enemies inac- 
cessible; fortified by a wall of water which made her impregnable. | So that 
she with her pomp, and her inhabitants with their pride, caused their terror 
to be on all that haunted that city, and upon any account frequented it. It 
was well fortified, and formidable in the ones of all that acquainted themselves 
with it. Everybody stood in awe of the ‘lyrians, and was afraid of disobliging 
them. Note, Those who know their strength are too apt to cause terror, to 
pride themselves in frightening those they are an overmatch for... 

Secondly. See how low, how little, Tyre is made, ver. 19, 20, This renowned 
city is made a desolate city, is no more frequented as it has been; there is no 
more resort. of merchants to it; it is like the cities not inhabited, which are no 
cities, and having none to keep them in repair will go to decay of themselves. 
Tyre shall be like a city overflowed by an inundation of waters which cover it, 
and upon which the deep is brought up. As the waves had formerly been its 
defence, so now they shall be its destruction, She shall “be brought down 
with them that descend into the pit,” with the cities of the old world that were 
under water, and with Sodom and Gomorrah, that lie in the bottom of the 
Dead Sea. Or, she shall be in the condition of those that have been long 
buried, of the people of old time, that are old inhabitants of the silent grave, 
who are quite rotted away under ground, and quite forgotten above ground. 
Such shall Tyre be, “free among the dead, set in the lower parts of the earth,” 
humbled, mortified, reduced. It shall be “like the places desolate of old,” as 
well as like persons dread of old; it shall be like other cities that have formerly 
been in like manner deserted and destroyed. It shall not be inhabited again; 
none shall have the Seely to attempt the rebuilding of it upon that spot, so 
that it shall be no more; the abn shall be lost among the nations, so that 
people will look in vain for Tyre in Tyre; “Thou shalt be sought for, and 
never found again.” New persons may build a new city, upon a new spot of 
ground hard by, which they may call Tyre, but Tyre, as it is, shall never be 
any more. Note, The strongest cities in the world, the best fortified and best 
furnished, are subject to decay, and may in a little time be brought to nothing. 
In the history of our own island many cities are spoken of as in being when 
the Romans were here, which now our antiquaries scarce know where to look 
for, and of which there remains no more evidence but Roman urns and coins 
digged up there sometimes accidentally. But in the other world we look for a 


frequented by people from various lands. For “she is turned” we 
may translate “she turns herself,’ or ‘she turns ” to me. The 
reading has been called in question, and is peculiar. It possibly 
involves an allusion to the “doors’’ which were formerly open to 
other nations, but are now regarded as opening (turning) to Tyre. 
yxvi. 3—6. These verses contain a general summary of the 
prophecy against Tyre, which was originally a fortified island-rock 
and a city onthe main-land. In course of time the two were united, 
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on ais shall stand for ever, and flourish in perfection through all the ages os 
eternity. 

_ Thirdly. See what a distress the inhabitants of Tyre are in; ver. 15, “ There 
is a great slaughter made in the midst of thee,” many slain, and great men. It 
is probable when the city was taken the generality of the inhabitants were 
put to the sword; then did the wounded cry, and cried in vain, to the pitiless 
conquerors; they cried quarter, but it would not be given them. The wounded 
are slain without mercy ; or, rather, that is the only mercy that is shewn them, 
that the second blow shall rid them of their pain. 

Fourthly. See what a consternation all the neighbours are in upon the fall of 
Tyre. This is elegantly expressed here, to shew how astonishing it should be: 
1. “ The islands shall shake at the sound of thy fall,” ver. 15. As, if a great 
merchant breaks, all that he deals with are shocked by it, and begin to look 
about them; perhaps they had effects in his hands which they are afraid they 
shall lose; or, when they see one fail and become bankrupt of a sudden, in debt 
a great deal more than he is worth, it makes them afraid for themselves, lest 
they should do sotoo, ‘hus the isles, who thought themselves safe in the 
embraces of the sea, when they see Tyrus fall, shall tremble, and be troubled 
saying, What will become of us? And it is well if they make this good use of 
it, to take warning by it not to be secure, but to stand in awe of Goa and his 
judgments. The sudden fall of a great tower shakes the ground round about 
it. Thus all the islands in the Mediterranean Sea shall feel themselves sen- 
sibly touched by the destruction of Tyre, it being a place they had so much know-= 
ledge of, such interests in, and such a constant correspondence with. 2. The 
princes of the sea shall be affected with it, who ruled in those islands; or the 
tich merchants who live like princes, Jsa. xxiii. 8, and the masters of ships whe 
command like princes, these shall condole the fall of Tyre in a most compas- 
sionate and pathetical manner; ver. 16, “They shall come down from their 
thrones,” as neglecting the business of their thrones, and despising the pomp of 
them; they shall lay away their robes of state, their broidered garments, and 
shall clothe themselves all over with tremblings, with sackcloth that will ma! e 
them shiver. Or, they shall my eos own act and deed make themselves to 
tremble upon this oceasion. hey shall sit upon the ground in shame and 
sorrow ; they shall tremble every moment at the thought of what is happened 
to Tyre, and for fear of what may happen to themselves; for what island is safe 
if Tyre be not? “They shall take up‘ lamentation for thee,” shall have elegies 
and mournful poems penned upon the fall of Tyre; ver. 17, “ How art thou 
destroyed!” Ist. It shall be a great surprise to them, and they shall be affected 
with wonder, that a place so well fortified by nature and art, so famed for 

olitics, and so fuli of money, which is the sinews of war, and that held out so 
ong and with so much bravery, shou!d be taken at last; ver. 21, “I made thee 
a terror.” Note, Those who make themselves a terror to their neighbours by 
tle abuse of their power, it is just with God to make them a terror to their 
neighbours by the suddenness and strangeness of their punishment. Tyre had 
caused her terror, ver. 17, and now is made a terrible example. 2nd. It shall 
be a great affliction to them, and they shall be affected with sorrow; ver. 17, 
“They shali take up a lamentation for Tyre,” as thinking it a thousand pities 
that such a rich and splendid city should be thus laid in ruins. When Jeru- 
salem, the holy city, was destroyed, there was no such lamentation for it, it 
was nothing to them that passed by, Lam. i. 12; but when Tyre the trading 
city fell it was universally bemoaned. Note, Those who have the world in 
their hearts lament the loss of great men more than the loss of good men. 3rd. 
It shall be a loud alarm tothem. “They shall tremble in the day of thy fall,” 
because they shall have reason to think that their own turn will be next. If 
Tyre fall, who can stand? “ Howl, fir-trees, if such a cedar be shaken.” Note 
The fall of others should awaken us out of our security. Others’ death and 
decay in the world is a check to us when we dream that our mountain stands 
strong, and shall not be moved. 

Fifthly. See how the irreparable ruin of Tyre is aggravated by the prospect 
of the restoration of Israel. Thus shall Tyre sink, “when I shall set glory in 
the land of the living,” ver. 20. Note, 1. ‘The holy land is the land of the living, 
for none but holy souls are properly living souls. Where living sacrifices are 
offered to the living God, and where the lively oracles are, there the land of 
the living is; there David hoped to see the goodness of the Lord, Ps. xxvii. 13. 
‘That was a type of heaven, which is indeed the land of the living. 2. Though 
this land of the living may for a time lie under disgrace, yet God will again set 
glory in it; the glory that is departed shall return, and the restoration of what 
they have been deprived of shall be so much the more tkeir glory. God will 
himself be the glory of the lands that are the lands of the living. 3. It will 
aggravate the misery of those that have their portion in the land of the dying, 
of those that are for ever dying, to behold the happiness of those, at the same 
time, that shall have their everlasting portion in the land of the living. When 
the rich man was himself in torment, he saw Lazarus in the bosom of Abraham, 
and glory set for him in the land of the living. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Still we are attending the funeral of Tyre, and the lamentations made for the fall of that 
renowned city. In this chapter we have, I. A large account of the dignity, wealth and 
splendour of Tyre, while it was in its strength, the vast trade it drove, and the interest 
it had among the nations, ver. 1—25, which is designed to muke its ruin the more 
lamentable. II. A prediction of its fall and ruin, and the confusion and consternation 
which all its neighbours shall thereby be put into, ver. 26—36. And this is intended to 
stain the pride of all worldly glory; and, by setting the one over against the other, to let 
us see the vanity and uncertainty of the riches, honours and pleasures of the world, and 
what little reason we have to place our happiness in them, or to be confident of the 
continuance of them; so that all this is written for our learning. 


NHE word of the Lorp came again unto me, 
saying, 2 Now, thou son of man, take up a 
lamentation for Tyrus; 
3 And say unto Tyrus, 
O thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, 
Which art a merchant of the people for many isles, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
O Tyrus, thou hast. said, I am of perfect beauty. 
4 Thy borders are in the midst of the seas, 
Thy builders have perfected thy beauty. 
5 They have made all thy shép boards of fir trees of Senir- 


but for the details reference should be made to some work on the pro- 
phecies or to a good Bible dictionary. Some useful references to books 
will be found in “ Cassell’s Bible Dictionary,” in tlie article “ Tyre.” 

xxvii. 1, 2. In this chapter there is a vast accumulation of details, 
and it would require much space to explain and illustrate them, From 
a purely archeological point of view, the whole prophecy against 
Tyre is of great interest and value. For the commercial history of 
the ancient world, it is inestimably precious. 
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They have taken cedars from Lebanon to make masts for 
thee. 
6 Of the oaks of Bashan have they made thine oars ; 
The company of the Ashurites have made thy benches of 
Brought out of the isles of Chittim. [ivory, 
7 Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt 
Was that which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail ; 


SHIP WITH EMBROIDERED SAILS. 


Blue and purple from the isles of Elishah 
Was that which covered thee. : 
8 The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad were thy mariners : 
Thy wise men, O Tyrus, that were in thee, were thy pilots. 
9 The ancients of Gebal and the wise men thereof were in 
thee thy calkers : 
All the ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee 
to occupy thy merchandise. 
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10 They of Persia and of Lud 

And of Phut were in thine army, thy men of war : 

They hanged the shield and helmet in thee ; 

They set forth thy comeliness. [round about, 
The men of Arvad with thine army were upon thy walls 
And the Gammadims were in thy towers : 

‘They hanged their shields upon thy walls round about ; 
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They have made thy beauty perfect. 

‘Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of 
all kind of riches ; 

With silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy fairs. 

Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, they were thy merchants: 

They traded the persons of men and vessels of brass in 
thy market. 

They of the house of Togarmah traded in thy fairs 

With horses and horsemen and mules. 

The men of Dedan were thy merchants ; 

Many isles were the merchandise of thine hand : 

They brought thee for a present horns of ivory and ebony 

Syria was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of the 
wares of thy making : 

They occupied in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and 
broidered work, 

And fine linen, and coral, and agate. 

Judah, and the land of Israel, they were thy merchants: 

They traded in thy market wheat of Minnith and Pannag, 

And honey, and oil, and balm. 

Damascus was thy merchant in the multitude of the wares 
of thy making, 

For the multitude of all riches ; 

In the wine of Helbon, and white wool. 

Dan also and Javan going to and fro occupied in thy fairs: 

Bright iron, cassia, and calamus, were in thy market. 

Dedan was thy merchant in precious clothes for chariots. 

Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they occupied with 

In lambs, and rams, and goats: > [thee 

In these were they thy merchants. [merchants : 

The merchants of Sheba and Raamah, they were thy 

They occupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, 

And with all precious stones, and gold. 

Haran, and Canneh, and Eden, 

The merchants of Sheba, Asshur, avd Chilmad, were 
thy merchants. 

These were thy merchants in all sorts of things, 

Tn blue clothes, and broidered work, : 

And in chests of rich apparel, bound with cords, and 
made of cedar, 

Among thy merchandise. 

The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market : 

And thou wast replenished, 

And made very glorious in the midst of the seas. 


Here, First. The prophet is ordered to take up a lamentation for Tyrus, 
ver. 2. It was yet in the height of its prosperity, and there appeared not the 
least symptom of its decay, yet the prophet must lament it, because its pros- 
perity is its snare, is the cause of its pride and security, which will make its fall 
the more grievous. Even those that live at ease are to be lamented if they were 
not preparing for trouble. He must lament it, because its ruin is hastening on 
apace; it is sure, it is near; and though the prophet foretell it, and justify God 
in it, yet he must lament it. Note, We ought to mourn for the miseries of 
other nations as well as for our own, out of an affection for mankind in general, 
It is a reds of the honour we owe to all men to bewail their calamities, even 
those which they have brought upon themselves by their own folly. 

Secondly. He is directed what to say, and to say it in the name of the 
es Jehovah, a name not unknown in Tyre, and which shall be better knowa, 
ch. xxvi. 6. 

1. He must upbraid Tyre with her pride. “O Tyrus, thou hast said, I am of 
perfect beauty,” ver. 3, of universal beauty, so the word is; every way accom- 
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xxvii. 7. Egypt was famous for its fine linen and embroidered 
fabrics. Elishah is usually taken to mean the isles of Greece and 
the adjacent regions, The art of dyeing was practised by the Greeks ; 
the dyes of Laconia were famous, and 'hyatira was long famous for 
its purple. 

xxvii. 8, 9. Arvad was the Aradus of the Greeks, on the Syrian 
coast. Gebal was a Phenician town, now in ruins, on the same coast. 

xxvii. 10, 11. Foreigners served in the Tyrian army. Lud may 
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| Armenia, but the Chaldee says Germany. 


HELBON—ALEPPO. . 


be Lydia, but we prefer to think that both Lud and Phut were 
African tribes. It is probable that the word translated Gammadims 
means garrisons of soldiers who defended or occupied the forts. 

xxvii. 12—14, Tarshish may be the Spanish Tartessus, but both 
the Latin and Greek explain it of Carthage. Javan is no doubt 


Greece. Tubal and Meshech are probably tribes in the vicinity of 
Togarmah is very likely 


the eastern borders of the Black Sea. 


A.M. 3416. 


lished, and therefore every where admired. Zion, that had the beauty of | 
Rorivess:t is called indeed tne perfection of beauty, Ps.1.2; that is, the beauty of H 
the Lord. But ‘Tyre, because well built, and well filled with money and trade, 
will set up for a perfect beauty. Note, It is the folly of the children of thin 
world to value themselves by the pomp and pleasure they live in, and to call 
themselves bearties for the sake of them; and if in these they excel others to | 
think themselves perfect. But God takes notice of the vain conceits men have 
of themselves in yak prosperity, when the mind is lifted up with the condition, 
and often, for the humbling of the spirit, finds ways to bring down the estate, | 
Let none reckon themselves beautified any farther than they are sanctified, nor | 
say they are of perfect beauty till they come to heaven. 

2. He must upbraid Tyre with her prosperity, which was the matter of her 

ride. In elegies itis usual to insert encomiums of those whose fall we lament. 

he prophet accordingly praiseth Tyre for that she had that was praiseworthy. 
Hle has nothing to say for her religion, her piety, her charity, her befora refuge 
to the distressed, or using her interest to do good offices among her neighbours 3 
put she lived great, and had a great trade, and all the trading part of mankind 
made court to her. The nropaee must describe her height and magnificence, 
that God may be the more glorified in her fall, as the God who “ looks upon 
every one that is proud, and heat sip gs hides them in the dust together, and 
binds their faces in secret,” Job xl. 

Ist. The city of Tyre was sa vodtareduly situated “at the entry of the sea,” 
ver. 3, having many commodious harbours each way; not as cities seated on 
rivers, which the shipping can come but one way to. It stood at the east end 
of the Mediterranean, very convenient for trade by land into all the Levant 
perth, so that she became a “merchant of the people for many isles.” Lying 

etween Greece and Asia, it became the great em orium or mart town, the 
rendezvous of merchants from all parts. “ Thy borders are in the heart of the 
Beas,” ver. 4. It was surrounded by water, which was a great advantage to 


its trade. The darling of the sea laid in its bosom, inits heart. Note, Itisa great 
convenience upon many accounts to live in an island. Seas are the most a 


landmark, not which our fathers have set us, but the God of our fathers, and 
which cannot be removed as other landmarks may, nor so easily got over. The 
people so situated may the easier dwell alone, if they please, as not reckoned 
among the nations; and yet, if they please, may the easier traffic abroad, and 
keep a correspondence with the nations. We, therefore, of this island must 
— ieee he who determines the bounds of men’s habitations has determined 
well for us. 
2ud. It was curiously built, according as the fashion then was; and being a 
city on a hill it madea glorious show, and tempted the ships that sailed by into 
her ports; ver. 4,“‘Thy builders have perfected thy beauty.” T ‘hey have so 
improved in architecture that nothing ap Deer s in the buildings of Tyre that can 
be found fault with; and yet it wants that perfection of beauty into which the 
Lord doth and will build up his Jerusalem. 
3rd. It had its haven replenished with abundance of gallant ships, Zsa. xxxiii. 21. 
Saad ship carpenters did their part, as well as the house carpenters theirs. The 
hought to be the first that invented the art of navigation; however, 
they improved it, and brought it to as great perfection perhaps as it could be 
without the loadstone. First. They made the boards, or planks, for the hulk of 
tive ship, of fir-trees fetched from Senir, a mount in the land of Israel, joined with 
Hermon, Cant. iv. 8. Planks of fir were smooth and light, but not so lasting as 
our English oak. Secondly. They had cedars from Lebanon, another mountain 
of Israel, for their masts, ver. 5. Thirdly. They had.oaks from Bashan, Jsa. ii. 13, 
to make oars of ; for it is probable their ships were mostly galleys, that go with 
for themselves, but they furnished 


Tyriansaret 


oars. The people of Israel built few ships 
the Tyrians with timber for shippin nF: ‘Thus one country useth what another 
produceth, and so they are serviceable one to another, and cannot say to each 
other, “I have no need of thee.” Fourthly. Such magnificence did they affect 
in building their ships, that they made the very benches of ivory, which they 
fetched from the isles of Chittim, from Italy, or Greece, and had w orkmen from 
the Ashurites, or Assyrians, to make them,—so rich would they have their state- 
rooms in their ships to be. Fifthly. So very prodigal were they, that they made 
their sails of fine linen fetched from Egypt, and that embroidered too, ver. 7. 
Or it may be meant of their flags, which they hoisted to notify what city they 
belonged My which were very costly. The word signifies a banner as well as a 
sail, Sixthly. They hung those rooms on shipboard with blue and purple, the 
Segey cloths and richest colours they could get from the isles they traded 
with; for, though Tyre was itself famous for purple, which is therefore called 
the Tyriain dye, yet they must have that which was far fetched. 

4th. These gallant ships were well manned by men of great ingenuity and 

amatters of the ships that had command in their fleets 

ver. 8, “ Thy 
wise men, O Tyrus, that were in thee, were thy pilots. But, for common 
sailors, they had them from other countries; “ The inhabitants of Arvad and 
Sidon were their mariners.” These came from cities near them. Sidon was 
sister of Tyre, not two leagues off, to the northward; there they bred able sea- 
men, which it is the interest of the maritime powers to aupport and give all the 
countenance they can to. They sent to Gebal in Syria for calkers or strength- 
eners of the clefts or chinks, to stop them when the ships came home after long 
voyages to be repaired. To do this they had the ancients and wise men, ver. 9; 
for there is more need of wisdom and prudence to repair what is gone to deca 
than to build anew. In public matters there is occasion for the ancients an 
wise men to be “the repairers of the breaches, and the restorers of paths’ to 
dwell in.” Nay, all the countries they traded with were at their service, and 
were willing to send men into their pay, or to set their youth apprentices in 
Tyre, or put them on board their fleets ; so that “all the ships in the sea with 
their mariners were” ready “to occupy thy merchandise.” 
good wages shall have hands at command. 

bth. Their city was guarded bys military force that was very considerable, 
ver. 10,11. The Tyriats were themselves wholly given to trade; but it was 
necessary they should have a good army on foot, and therefore they took those 
of other states into their pay, such as were fittest for service, though they had 
them from afar, (which perhaps was their policy,) from Persia, Lud, and Phut. 
‘These bore their arms when there was occasion, and in time of peace “‘ hanged 
up the shield and buckler” in the armoury, as it were to proclaim peace, and 
let the world know that they had at present no need of them, but that they 
were ready to be taken down whenever there was occasion for them. Their 
walls were guarded by the men of Arvad, their towers were garrisoned by the 
Gammadims, robust men that had a great deal of strength in their arms ; bee 
the Vulgar ‘Latin renders “ne, pi mies, ten no longer than one’s arm. The 
“hung their shields upon the walls,” in their magazines, or places of arms; er 
hung them out upon the walls of the city, that none might dure to approach 
them, seeing how well provided they were with all things necessary for their 
own defence. Thus * *they set forth thy comeliness,” ver. 10, and ‘‘ made thy 
beauty perfect,” ver. 11. t contributed as much as any thing to the glory of 
Tyre that it had those of all natious about in its service, except of the land of 
Israel, though it lay next them, which furnished them with timber, but we do 
not tind it furnished them with men; that would have trenched upon the 
. 18, 


industry. The pilots an 
were of their own city, such as they could put a confidence in; 


” 


Those that give 


I and dignity of the Jewish nation 2 Chr. ii. 17 Also that it had suck 


. xxvii. 15, Whatever was the home of the men of Dedan, it appears 
that they traded with ivory-producing countries. Ebony is brought 
from Sonthern India. 

xxvii. 16, For Syria (Hebrew, Aram) some copies and versions 
read Edom, which is perhaps correct, as various commodities men- 
tioned in the verse would be readily accessible to them. Coral was 
procurable in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and precious stones 
occur m and near Edom. 
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a militia, so fit for service, and in constant pays and such an armoury, like that 
in the tower of David, where hung the shields of mighty men, Cant. iv. 4. It is 
observable that there and here the armouries are said to be furnished with 


| shields and helmets, defensive arms, not with swords and spears, offensive, 


though it is probable there were such, to intimate that the military force of a 
people must be intended only for their own protection, and not to invade and 
aunoy their neighbours; to secure their own right, not to eneroach upor the 
rights of others. 

6th. They had a vast trade, and a correspondence with all parts of the knowg 
world, Some nations they dealt with in one commodity, and some in another, 
according as either its products or manufactures were, and the fruits of nature 
or art were with which it was blessed. ‘This is very much enlarged upon here, 
as that which was the principal glory of Tyre, and that which supported all the 
rest. We do not find anywhere in Scripture so many nations named together 
as are here; so that this chapter, some think, gives much light to the first 
account we have of the settlement of the nations after the flood, Gen. x. The 
critics have abundance of work here to find out the several places and nations 
spoken of ; and concerning many of them their con, jectures are different, and 
they leave us in the dark, and at much uncertainty. It is well it is not material ; 
modern surveys come short of explaining the ancient geography, and there- 
fore we will not amuse ourselves here with a particular inquiry, either eoncern- 


|| ing the traders or the goods they traded in; we leave it to the critical expositor, 


and observe that only which is improvable. 

First. We have reason to think that Ezekiel knew little of his own knowledge 
concerning the trade of Tyre. He was a priest, carried away captive far enough 
from the neighbourhood of Tyre, we may suppose when he was young, (there 
he had been eleven years;) and yet he speaks of the particular merchandises of 
Tyre as nicely as if he had been comptroller of the custom-house there, by 
which it appears that he was Divinely inspired in what he spoke and wrote. 
It is God that saith this, ver. 3. 

Secondly. This account of the trade of Tyre intimates to us that God’s eye 
is upon men, and he takes cognizance of what they do when they are employed 
in their worldly business; not only when they are at church praying and hear- 
ing, but when they are in ‘the markets and fairs, and upon the exchange, buying 

and selling, which is a good reason why we should in all our dealings keep 
Z conscience void of offence, and have our eye always upon him whose eye is 
always upon us. 

Thirdly, We may here observe the wisdom of God, and his goodness, as the 
common Father of mankind, in making one country to abound in one commo- 
dity and another in another, and all more or less serviceable either to the 
nec essity or to the comfort and ornament of human life ; non omnis Sert omnia 
tellus,— one land does not supply all the varieties of produce’ Providence 
dispenseth its gifts variously, some to each, and all to none, that there may be 
a mutual commerce among those*whom God has made of one blood. though 
they are made to dwell on all the face of the earth, Acts xvii. 21. Let every 
nation therefore thank God for the product of its country; though they be not 
so ich as those of others, yet there is use for them in the public service of the 
wor 

Fourthly. See what a blessing trade and merehandise is to mankind, especi- 
ally when it followed in the fear of God, and with a regard not only to private 
advantage but to a common benefit. “The earth is full of God’s riches,” 
Ps. civ. 24. There is a ‘multitude of all kind of riches” in it, as it is here, 
ver. 12, gathered off its surface, and digged out of its bowels. The earth is also 
full of the fruits of men’s ingenuity and industry, according as their genius 
leads them. Now by exchange and barter these are made more extensively 
useful, Thus what can be spared is helped off, and what is wanted is fetched 
in in lieu of it from the most distant countries. Those that are not tradesmen 


‘themselves yet have reason to thank God for tradesmen and merchants, by 


whom the products of other countries are brought to our hands, as those of 
our own are by our husbandmen. 

Fifthly. Besides the necessaries that are here traded in, see what abundance 
of things are here mentioned that only serve to please fancy, and are valuable 
only by men’s humour and custom; and yet God allows us to use them, and 
trade in them, and part with those things for them which we can spare that 
are of an intrinsic worth much beyond them Here are “horns of ivory and 
ebony,” ver. 15, that are “brought for a present,” that is, exposed to sale, and 
offered in exchange; or, as some think, presented to the city, or the great men 
of it, to obtain their favour. Here are“ emeralds, coral, and agate,” ver. 16; “all 
precious stones and gold,” ver. 22; which the world could better be without than 


Iron and common stones. Here are, to please the taste and smell, the “ rc hief of 
all spices,” ver. 22; “ cassia and calamus,” ver. 19; and for ornament, ‘ ‘purple, 
broidered work, and fine linen,” ver. 16; “ precious clothes for chariots,” ver. 20; 
“blue clothes,” ’ (which Tyre was famous for,) broider ed work, and ‘ ‘chests of 


rich apparel, bound with rich cords, and made of cedar,” a sweet wood, to per- 
fume the garments kept in them, ver. 24. Upon the review of this invoice, or 
bill of parcels, we may justly say, What a great many things are here that we 
have no need of, and can live very comfortably without! 

Sixthly. It is observable that Judah and the land of Israel were merchants 
in Tyre too. In a way of trade they were allowed converse with the heathen ; 
but they traded mostly in wheat, a substantial commodity, and necessary, 
“wheat of Minnith and Pannag,” two countries in Canaan famous for the best 
The whole land indeed was a land of wheat, Deu. viii, 8; 
it had “the fat of kidneys of wheat,” Dew. xxxiv. 14. Tyre was maintained by 
corn fetched from the land of Israel. They traded likewise in honey, and oil, and 
balm, or resin, all useful things, and not serving to pride or luxury ; : and the 
land which these were the staple commodities of was that which was “the 
glory of all lands,” which God reseryed for his peculiar peonks not those that 
traded in “spices and precious stones ;” and the Israel of God must reckon 
themselves well provided for if they have food convenient, for they that are 
acquainted with the delights of the children of God will not set their hearts 
ou “the delights of the sons and daughters of men, or the treasures of kings 
and princes.” We find indeed in the New Testament that Babylon trades in 
such things as Tyre traded in, Rev. xviii, 12,13; for, notwithstanding its pre- 
tensions to sanctity, it is a mere worldly interest. 

Seventhly. Though Tyre was a city of great merchandise, and they got abund- 
ance by buying and selling, importing commodities from one place, and export- 
ing them to another, yet manufacture-trades were not neglected. ‘The “ wares 
of their own making,” and a multitude of such wares, are here spoken of, ver, 16; 
und again, ver. 18. [t is the wisdom of a nation to encourage art and industr Y> 
and not to bear hard upon the handicraft tradesmen; for it contributes much 
to the wealth and honour of a nation to send abroad wares of their own making, 
which may bring them in the multitude of all riches. 

Highthly. All this made ‘Tyrus very great, and very proud. “The ships of 
Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market,” ver. 25; that is, thou w ast admired 


and cried up. by all the nations that had dealings with thee ; for “ tnou wast 
replenished” in wealth and number of people, wast beautified “and made very 
glorious in the midst of the seas.” Those that grow very rich are cried up 
ag very glorious, for riches are glorious things in the eyes of carnal people. 


‘tem xxi de 


xxvii. 17. What is meant eA ata here -cin'ch-cia? det IANS, Ak Asie No Tex citr 7 What ts nieadt ‘by Minntih and Minnith and Pannag is disputed, 
but Minnith was a town (Judges xi. 33), where most likely fine wheat 
was produced. There is more difficulty about Pannag, and many 
explanations have been proposed. It was perhaps a place famous for 
its wheat. 

xxvii. 18. Damascus was a great emporium, and supplied to Tyre 
the wine of Helbon, which is the modern Aleppo, the Arabic Haleb. 

xxvii. 19, After mention of Judah and Israel, why should Dan be 
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Thy rowers have brought thee mto great waters : 

The east wind hath broken thee in the midst of the seas. 

Thy riches, and thy fairs, 

Thy merchandise, thy mariners, and thy pilots, 

Thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, 

And all thy men of war, that are in thee, 

And in all thy company which 7s in the midst of thee, 

Shall fall into the midst of the seas in the day of thy 

The suburbs shall shake [ruin. 

At the sound of the cry of thy pilots. 

And all that handle the oar, 

The mariners, avd all the pilots of the sea, 

Shall come down from their ships, 

They shall stand upon the land ; 

And shall cause their voice to be heard against thee, 

And shall cry bitterly, 

And shall cast up dust upon their heads, 

They shall wallow themselves in the ashes: 

And they shall make themselves utterly bald for thee, 

And gird them with sackcloth, 

And they shall weep for thee with bitterness of heart 
and bitter wailing. 

And in their wailing they shall take up a lamentation for 

And lament over thee, saying, [ thee, 

What e7ty is like Tyrus, 

Like the destroyed in the midst of the sea ? 

When thy wares went forth out of the seas, 

Thou filledst many people ; 

Thou didst enrich the kings of the earth 

With the multitude of thy riches and of thy merchandise. 

Tn the time when thou shalt be broken 

By the seas in the depths of the waters 

Thy merchandise and all thy company in the midst of 
thee shall fall. 

All the inhabitants of the isles shall be astonished at 

And their kings shall be sore afraid, [thee, 

They shall be troubled in ¢hetr countenance. 

The merchants among the people shall hiss at thee ; 

Thou shalt be a terror, and never shalt be any more. 


We have seen Tyre flourishing, here we have Tyre falling, and great is the fall 
of it; so much the greater for its having made such a figure in the world. Note, 
The most mighty and magnificent kingdoms and states, sooner or later, have 
their day to come down; they have their period, and when they are in their 
zenith they will begin to decline; but the destruction of Tyre was sudden. 
Her sun went down at noon; and all her wealth and grandeur, pomp and 
power, did but aggravate her ruin, and make it the more grievous to herself, 
and astonishing to all about her. Now observe here, 

First. How the ruin of Tyrus will be brought about, ver. 26. She is as a 
great s!ip richly laden, that is split or sunk by the indiscretion of her steersmen, 
““Thy rowers have” themselves “brought thee into great” and dangerous 
“waters.” The governors of the city, and those that had the management of 
their public affairs, by some mismanagement or other involved them in that 
war with the Chaldeans which was the ruin of their state. By their insolence, 
by some affront given to the Chaldeans, or some attempt made upon them in 
confidence of their own ability to contend with them, they provoked Nebu- 
chadnezzar to make a descent upon them; and by their obstinacy in standing 
out to the last enraged him to that degree, that he determined the ruin of their 
state, and “like an east wind broke them in the midst of the seas.” Note, It 
is ill with a people when those that sit at the stern, instead of putting them 
into the harbour, run them aground, 

Secondly. How great and general the ruin will be. 
buried with her, “her riches, her fairs and her merchandise,” ver. 27; all that 
had any dependence upon her, and dealings with her, in trade, in war, in con- 
versation, they shall all “fall with her into the midst of the seas in the day of 
her ruin.” ote, Those who make creatures their confidence, place their 
happiness in their interest_in them, and rest their hopes upon them, will of 
course fall with them. “Happy” therefore “are they that have the God of 
Jacob for their help, and whose hope is in the Lord their God,” who lives for 
over. 

Thirdly. What sad lamentation would be made for the destruction of Tyre. 
fhe pilots, her princes and governors, when they see how ill they have played 
their cards, and how much they have contributed to their ruin, shall cry out 
sv loud as to make even the suburbs shake, ver. 28; such a vexation shall it be 
to them to reflect upon their own ill conduct. The inferior officers, that were 
us the mariners of the state, shall be forced to come down from their respective 
posts, ver, 29; and they shall “cry out against thee,” as having deceived them, 
in not proving so well able to hold out as they thought thou hadst been; they 
shall “cry bitterly” for the common ruin, and their own share in it. They 
shall use all the most solemn expressions of grief; they shall ‘cast dust on their 
heads,” in indignation of themselves, shall “ wallow themselves in ashes,” as 
having bid a final farewell to all ease and pleasure; they shall‘ make them- 
selves bald,” ver. 31, with “tearing their hair;” and, according to the custom 
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introduced? Perhaps a place called Vedan may be meant. The 
verse raises other difficulties, but it would appear from the com- 
modities mentioned that Oriental trading communities are intended, 

xxvii. 20—25. See Supplementary Notes. 

xxvii. 36. Sighing, rather than hissing, seems meant here, 

xxviii. 2. Josephus gives the following from the records of the 
Phoenicians :—“ Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre for thirteen years in 
the days of Ithobal, their king; after him reigned Baal ten years: 
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of great mourners, they shall “gird themselves with sackcloth” who used to 
wear fine linen, and instead of merry songs they shall “ weep with bitterness 
of heart.” Note, Losses and crosses are very grievous and hard to be borne 
to those that have long beep ~allowing in pleasure and sleeping in carnal 
security. 

Fourthly., How Tyre should be upbraided with her former honour and pros~ 
perity, ver. 32, 33. She that was Tyrus the renowned shall now be called Tyrus 
the destroyed in the midst of the sea. “ What city is like Tyre?” Did ever 
any city come down from such a height of prosperity to such a depth of adver- 
sity? ‘Time was when “thy wares,” those of thine own making, and those that 
passed through thy hands, “ went forth out of the seas,” and were exported to 
all parts of the world; then “thou filledst many people, and didst enrich the 
kings of the earth,” and their kingdoms. The Tyrians, though they bare such 
a sway in trade, yet it seems were fair merchants, and jet their neighbours not 
only live, but thrive by them. All that dealt with them were gainers, they did not 
cheat or oppress the people, but did enrich them with “the multitude of their 
merchandise;” but now they that used to be enriched by thee shall be ruined 
with thee, as is usual in trade; ver. 34, ‘‘ When thou shalt be broken,” and ali 
thov-bhast is seized on, “all thy company shall fall too.” There is an end of 
Tyre, Hat made such a noise and bustle in the world; this great blaze goes out 
in a snuff. 

Fifthly. How the fall of Tyre should be a matter of terror to some, and 
laughter to others, according as they were differently interested and affected. 
Some shall be sore afraid, and shall be troubled, ver. 35, concluding it will be 
their own turn to fall next; others shall hiss at her, ver. 36, shall ridicule her 

ride and yanity, and ill conduct, and think her ruin just. She triumphed in 
Nernaal tea fall, and there are those that will triumph in hers. When God 
casts his judgments on the sinner, “men also shall clap their hands at him, and 
shall hiss him out of his place,” Job xxvii. 22, 23; “Is this the city which men 
call the perfection of beauty.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. A prediction of the fall and ruin of the king of Tyre, who in 
the destruction of that city is particularly set up as a mark for God’s arrows, ver. 1—10. 
Il. A lamentation for the king of Tyre, when he is thus fallen, though he falls by his 
own iniquity, ver. 11—19. III. A prophecy of the destruction of Zidon, which was in 
the neighbourhood of Tyre, and had a dependence upon it, ver. 20—23, IV. A promise 
of the restoration of the Israel of God, though in the day of their calamity they were 
insulted over by their neighbours, ver. 24—26, 


HE word of the Lorp came again unto me, 
saying, 
Tyrus, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Because thine heart zs lifted up, and. thou hast said, 
I am a God, 
I sit zz the seat of God, in the midst of the seas; 
Yet thou art a man, and not God, 
Though thou set thine heart as the heart of God: 
3 Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel ; 
There is no secret that they can hide from thee: 
4 With thy wisdom and with thine understanding thou 
hast gotten thee riches, 
And hast gotten gold and silver into thy treasures : 
5 By thy great wisdom and by thy traffick hast thou in- 
creased thy riches, 
And thine heart is lifted up because of thy riches: 

6 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Because thou hast set thine heart as the heart of God; 

7 Behold, therefore I will bring strangers upon thee, 

The terrible of the nations: 
And they shall draw their swords against the beauty 
of thy wisdom, 
And they shall defile thy brightness. 
8 They shall bring thee down to the pit, 
And thou shalt die the deaths of them 
That are slain in the midst of the seas. . 

9 Wilt thou yet say before him that slayeth thee, I am 
But thou shalt be a man, and no God, [God ? 
In the hand of him that slayeth thee. 

Thou shalt die the deaths of the uncircumcised by the 
hand of strangers: 
For I have spoken #¢, saith the Lord Gop. 


We have done with Tyrus in the foregoing chapter, but now the prince of 
Tyrus is to be singled out from the rest. Here is something to be said to him by 
himself, a message to him from God, which the prophet must send him, 
whether he will hear or whether he will forbear. § 

First. He must tell him of his pride. His people were proud, ch. xxvii. 3, and 
so is he; and they shall both be made to know that God resists the proud. Let 
us see 

1. What were the expressions of his pride. “ His heart was lifted up,” ver. 2. 
He had a great conceit of himself, was blown up with an opinion of his own 
sufficiency, and looked with disdain upon all about him; and out of the 
abundance of the pride of his heart he said, “ I am a god.” He did not only say 


it in his heart, but had the impudence to speak it ont. God has said of princes, 


LO 


after him judges were appointed, and they judged, viz., Ecnibalus, 


son of Baslachus, two months; Chelbes, the son of Abdus, ten . 


months; Abbarus, the high priest, three months. Mutgonus and 
Gerastratus, the sons of Abdelimus, were judges six years, with 
whom Balatorus reigned one year, and on his death they sent and 
called Merbalus from Babylon, and he reigned four years. When he 
died they sent for his brother Iromus, who reigned twenty years. In 
his time Cyrus ruled the Persians” (Book L, “Against Apion,” sec. 21), 


2 Son of man, say unto the prince of © 
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They are gods, Ps. Ixxxii. 7. But it doth not become them to say so of them- 
selves; itisa high affront to him who is God alone, and will not give his glory 
to another. He thought the wy of Tyre had as necessary a dependence upon 
him as the world has upon the God that made it, and that he was himself inde- 
pendent as God, and unaccountable to any. e thought himself to have as 
much wisdom and strength as God himself, and as incontestable authority, and 
that his see en were as absolute, and his word as much a law as the 
word of God. He challenged Divine honours, and expected to be praised and 
admired as a god, and doubted not to be deified among other heroes after his 
death, as a great benefactor to the world. Thus the king of Babylon said, * I 
will be like the Most High,” Jsa. xiv. 14, not like the Most Holy. “I am the 
strong God,” and therefore will not be contradicted, because I cannot be con- 
trolled. “I sit in the seat of God.” I sit as high as God, my throne equal with 
his; divisum imperium cum Jove Cesar habet,—‘ Cesar divides dominion with 
Jove.’ I sit as safe as God, as safe in the heart of the seas, and as far out of 
the reach of danger, as he in the height of heaven. He thinks his guards of 
men of war about his throne as pompous and potent as the hosts of angels that 
are about the throne of God. He is put in mind of his meanness and mortality ; 
and since he needs to be told, he shall be told that self-evident truth, “Thou 
art a man, and not God,” a depending creature, a dying creature; thou art 
flesh, and not spirit, Isa. xxxi. 3. Note, Men must be made to know they are 
but men, Ps. ix. 20. The greatest wits, the greatest potentates, the greatest 
saints, are men and not gods; Jesus Christ was beth God and man. The 
xing of Tyre, though he has such a mighty influence upon all about him, 
and with the help of his riches bears a mighty sway, though he has tribute 
and presents nesuehs to his court with as much devotion as if they were sacri- 
fices to his altar, though he is flattered by his courtiers, and made a god of by 
his poets, yet after all he is but a man; he knows it, he fears it. But “he sets 
his heart as the heart of God,” hast conceited thyself to be a god, hast 
compared thyself with God, thinking thyself as wise and strong, and as fit 
to govern the world as he. It was the ruin of our first parents, and ours in 
them, that they would be as gods, Gen. iii. 5; and still that corrupt nature 
which inclines men to set up themselves as their own masters to do what 
they will, and their own carvers to have what they will, their own end to live 
to themselves, and their own felicity to enjoy themselves, “‘ sets their hearts as 
the heart of God,” invades his prerogatives, and catches at the flowers of his 
crown—a presumption that cannot go unpunished. 

2. We are told what it was that he was proud of, 

Ist. His wisdom. It is likely this prince of Tyre was a man of very good 
natural parts, a philosopher, and well read in all the parts of learning that were 
then in vogue ; however, a politician, and had a great dexterity in managing the 
affairs of the state; and then he thought himself “ wiser than Daniel,” ver.3. We 
found before, that Daniel, though now but a young man, was celebrated for his 
prevalency in prayer, ch. xiv. 14; here we find he was famous for his prudence 
in the management of the affairs of this world, a great scholar and statesman, 
and withal a great saint; and yet not a prince, but a poor captive. It was 
strange that under such external disadvantages his lustre should shine forth, 
so as that he was become wise toa proverb. When the king of Tyre dreams 
himself to be a god he saith he is “ wiser than Daniel.” “There is no secret 
that they can hide from thee.” Probably he challenged all about him to prove him 
with questions, as Solomon was proved, and he had unriddled all their enigmas. 
had solved all their problems, and none of them all could puzzle him. He had 
perhaps been successful in discovering plots, and diving into the counsels of the 
neighbouring princes, and therefore thought himself omniscient, and that no 
thought could be withholden from him; therefore he said, “Tama god.” 
Note, Knowledge puffeth up; it is hard to know much, and not to know it too 
well, and to be elevated with it. He that was wiser than Daniel was prouder 
than Lucifer. ‘Those therefore that are knowing must study to be humble, 
and to evidence that they are so, owes 

2nd, His wealth. That way his wisdom led him; it is not said that by his 
wisdom he searched into the arcana, either of nature or government, modelled 
the state better than it was, or made better laws, or had advanced the interests 
of the commonwealth of learning; but his wisdom and gnderateadigg were 
of use to him in traffic. As some of the kings of Judah loved husbandry, 
2 Chr. xxvi. 10; so the ey of Tyre loved merchandise, and by it he got riches, 
increased his riches, and filled his treasures with gold and silver, ver. 4,5. See 
what the wisdom of this world is; those are cried up as the wisest men that 
know how to get money, and by right or wrong to raise estates, and yet really 
this their way is their folly, Ps. xlix. 13. It was the folly of the king of Tyre, 
First. That he attributed the increase of his wealth to himself, and not to 
the providence of God, forgetting him who gave him power to get wealth, 
Deu. viii. 17, 18. Secondly. That he therefore thought himself a wise man, 
because he was a rich man; whereas a fool may have an estate, Eccl. ii. 19; 
yea, and a fool may get an estate, for the world has often been observed to 

‘avour such, when bread is not to the wise, Eccl, ix.11. Thirdly. That his heart 
was lifted up because of his riches, for the increase of his wealth, that made 
him so haughty and secure, so insolent and imperious, and that set his heart as 
the heart of God. The man of sin, when he had a great deal of worldly pomp 
and power, shewed himself as a god, 2 Thess. ii. 4. ‘Those who are rich in this 
world have, therefore, need to charge that upon themselves which the word of 
God charges upon them, “ That they be not high-minded,” 1 Tim. vi. 17. 

Secondly. Since pride goes before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall, he must tell him of that destruction, of that fall, which was now basioneg 
on, as the just punishment of his presumption in setting up himself a rival wit 
God; Because thou hast pretended to be a god, ver. 6, therefore thou shalt not 
be long a man, ver.7. Observe here, . : 

1. ‘he instruments of his destruction. “I will bring strangers upon thee,” 
the Chaldeans, whom we do not find mentioned among the many nations and 
countries that traded with Tyre, ch. xxvii. If any of those nations had been 
brought against it they would have had some compassion upon it, for old 
acquaintance sake; but these strangers will have none; they are people of a 
strange language, which the king of Tyre himself, as wise as he is, perhaps 
understands not, They are “the terrible of the nations.” It was an army 
made up of many nations, and it was at this day the most formidable, both for 
strength and fury. These God has at command, and these he will bring upon 
the king of Tyre, ‘ : ’ 

2. The extremity of the destruction. ‘“ They shall draw their swords against 
the beauty of thy wisdom,” ver. 7, that is, against all those things which thou 

loriest in as thy beauty and the product of thy wisdom. Note, It is just with 
God that our enemies should make that their prey which we have made our 
pride. The king of Tyre’s palace, his treasury, his city, his navy, his army 
these he glories in as his brighines these he thinks make him illustrious and 

lorious as a god on earth. But all these the victorious enemy shall defile, shall 

eface, shall deform; he thought them sacred, things that none durst touch ; 
but the conquerors shall seize them as common things, and spoil the brightness 
of them. But whatever comes of what he has, surely his person is sacred. 
No; ver. 8, “ They shall bring thee down to the pit,” to the grave; thou shalt 
jie the death. And, Ist. It shall not be an honourable death, but an igno- 
minious one’ he shall be 6o vilified in his death that he may despair of being 


Josephus adds that Nebuchadnezzar began the siege of Tyre in the 
seventh year of his reign, and that Cyrus began to reign in the 
fourteenth year of Irom, The names of Ithobal and Irom are of 
course the same as the Ethbaal and Hirom of earlier times, 

xxviii. 3—5. .In these verses the prophet seems to say to the king 
of Tyre what the monarch was and had done in his own estimation. 

xxviii, 8—10. It is plainly declared that King Ithobal shall die a 
violent death, but we are not aware of any record of the event; and 
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deified after his death. He shall die “the deaths of them that are slain in the 
midst of the seas,” that have no honour done them at their death, but their dead 
bodies are immediately thrown overboard, without any ceremony as marks of 
distinction, to be a feast for the fish. ‘lyre is like to be destroyed in the midst 
of the sea, ch. xxvii. 32, and the prince of Tyre shall fare no better than the 
people. 2nd. It shall not be a happy death, but a miserable one. He shall “ die 
the death of the uncircumcised,” ver. 10, of those that are strangers to God and 
not in covenant with him, and therefore die under his wrath and curse. It is 
deaths, a double death, temporal and eternal, the death both of the body and 
soul; he shall die the second death—that is dying miserably indeed. The sen- 
tence of death here passed enon the king of Tyre is ratified. by a Divine autho- 
rity; “I have spoken it, saith the Lord God.” And what he hath said, he will 
do; none can gainsay it, nor will he unsay it. 

3. The effectual disproof that this will be of all his pretensions to deity; ver. 9 
When the conqueror sets his sword to thy breast, and thou seest no way of 
escape, Wilt thou then say, lam God? Wilt thou then have such a conceit of 
thyself, and such a confidence in thyself, as thou now hast? No, thy being 
overpowered by death, and by the fear of it, will force thee to own that thou 
art not a god, but a weak, timorous, trembling, dying man. “In the hand of 
him that slayeth thee,” in the hand of God, and of the instruments he employed, 
“thou shalt be a man, and not a god,” utterly unable to resist and help thyself. 
“TI have said ye are gods, but ye shall die like men,” Ps. lxxxii. 6,7. Note, 
Those who pretend to be rivals with God shall be forced one way or other to 
let fall their claims. Death at farthest, when we come into his hand, will make 
us know that we are men. 


11 Moreover the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 

12 Son of man, take up a lamentation upon the king of 

And say unto him, Thus saith the Lord Gop; __[Tyrus, 

Thou sealest up the sum, 

Full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty. 

Thou hast been in Eden the garden of God ; 

Every precious stone was thy covering, 

The sardius, topaz, and the diamond, 

The beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, 

The sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle, and gold: 

The workmanship of thy tabrets and of thy pipes was 
prepared in thee 

In the day that thou wast created. 

Thou art the anointed cherub that covereth ; 

And I have set thee so: thou wast upon the holy moun: 
tain of God ; 

Thou hast walked up and down in the midst of the 
stones of fire. [wast created, 

Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the day that thou 

Till iniquity was found in thee. 

By the multitude of thy merchandise 

They have filled the midst of thee with violence, and 
thou hast sinned : [of God: 

Therefore I will cast thee as profane out of the mountain 

And I will destroy thee, O covering cherub, from the 
midst of the stones of fire, 

Thine heart was lifted up because of thy beauty, 

Thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by reason of thy bright 

I will cast thee to the ground, , [ness : 

I will lay thee before kings, that they may behold thee. 

Thou hast defiled thy sanctuaries by the multitude of 

By the iniquity of thy traffick ; [thine iniquities, 

Therefore will I bring forth a fire from the midst of thee, 

It shall devour thee, and I will bring thee to ashes upon 

In the sight of all them that behold thee. [the earth 

All they that know thee among the people shall be 
astonished at thee: 


Thou shalt be a terror, and never shadt thou be any more. 


As, after the prediction of the ruin of Tyre, ch. xxvi., followed a pathetical 
lamentation for it, ch. xxvii., so, after the ruin of the king of Tyre is foretold, it 
is bewailed. 1. This is commonly understood of the present prince of Tyre 
spoken to, ver. 2. His name was Ethbaal, or Ithobalus, as Diodorus Siculus 
calls him that was king of Tyre when Nebuchadnezzar destroyed it. He was 
it seems, upon all external accounts, an accomplished man, very great and 
famous, but his iniquity was his ruin, Many expositors have suggested that 
besides the literal sense of this lamentation there is an allegory in it, and that 
it is an allusion to the fall of angels that sinned, who undid themselves by their 

ride. And, as is usual in texts that have a mystical meaning, some passages 

ere refer primarily to the king of Tyre, as that of his merchandises, others to 
the angels, as that of being in “the holy mountain of God.” But if there be 
any thing mystieal in it, as perhaps there may, I shall rather refer it to the fall 
of Adam, niice seems to be glanced at; ver. 13, “ Thou hast been in Eden the 
garden of God,” and that “in the day thou wast created.” 2. Some think by 
the king of Tyre is meant the whole royal family, this including also the fore- 
going kings, and looking as far back as Hiram, king of Tyre. The present 

overnor is called prince, ver. 2, but he that is here lamented is called king. 

‘he court of ‘Tyre and its kings had for many ages been famous, but sin ruins 
it. Now we may observe two things here: 
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the way in which Josephus adds up the figures given above leads to the 
conclusion that Ithobal’s reign in some manner ended with the siege 
of Tyre. (See Josephus, “Jewish Antiquities,” Book X., chap. xi. 1.) 
It is stated by some that Ithobal reigned nineteen years in all, and 
outlived the siege four years. The whole question of Tyrian history 
at this time is very complicated, and tc properly treated must 
receive elaborate discussion. 

xxviii. 12—14, These verses must be regarded as very strongly 
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First. What was the renown of the king of Tyre. He is here spoken of as 
having lived in great splendour, ver. 12—15. He was a man, but it is here 
owned that he was a very considerable man, and one that made a mighty figure 
in his day. 

1. He far exceeded other men. Hiram and other kings of Tyre had done so 
in their time; and the present king, perhaps, had not come short of any of them. 
“Thou sealest up the sum full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty;” both the 
sowers of human nature and the prosperity of human life seemed in him to 
here been at the highest pitch. He was looked upon to be as wise as the rea- 
son of men could make him, and as happy as the wealth of this world and the 
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enjoyment of it could make him; in him you might see the utmost that both 
could do; and therefore seal up the sum, for nothing can be added. He is a 
complete man, perfect in swo genere,— in his kind.’ 

2. He seemed to be as wise and happy as Adam in innocency ; ver. 13, “ Thou 
hast been in Eden,” even “in the garden of God.” ‘Thou hast lived, as it were. 
in Paradise all thy days, hast had a full enjoyment of every thing that is ood 
for food or pleasant to the eyes, and an uncontroverted dominion over ail about 
thee, as Adam had. One instance of the magnificence of the king of Tyre is 
that he outdid all other princes in jewels, which those have the most plenty of 
that trade most abroad, as he did. Every precious stone was his covering. There 
is a great variety of precious stones, but he had of every sort and in such 
plenty, that besides what were treasured up in his cabinet, and were the orna- 
ments of his crown, he had his clothes trimmed with them; they were his cover- 
ing. Nay, ver. 14, he “ walked up and down in the midst of the stones of fire,” 
that is, these precious stones, which glittered and sparkled like fire. Dis rooms 
were in a manner set round with jewels, so that he walked in the midst of 
them, and then fancied himself as glorious as if, like God, he had been sur- 
rounded by so many angels, who are compared to a flame of fire. And if he be 
such an admirer of precious stones as to think them as bright as angels, no 
wonder he is such an admirer of himself as to think himself as great as God. 
Nine several sorts of precious stones are here named which were all in the high 
priest's ephod. Perhaps they are particularly named because he in his pride 
used to speak particularly of them, and tell those about him, with a great deal | 
of foolish pleasure, ‘I'his is such a precious stone, of such a value, and so and so 
are its virtues. Thus he is Seg ed with his vanity. Gold is mentioned last, 
as far inferior in value to those precious stones; and he used to speak of it 
accordingly. Another thing that made him think his palace a paradise was the 
curious music he had, the tabrets and pipes, hand instruments and wind instru- 
ments; the workmanship of these was extraordinary, and they were prepared 
for him on purpose ; prepared in thee—the pronoun is feminine—in thee, O Tyre; 
or it notes that the king was effeminate, in doting on such things. They were 
prepared in the day he was created, that is, either born or created king; they 
were made on purpose to celebrate the joys either of his birthday or his corona- 
tion day. These he prided himself much in, and would have all that came to 
see his palace take notice of them. 

3. He looked like an incarnate angel ; ver. 14, “ Thou art the anointed cherub 
that covereth” or protecteth, that is, he looked upon himself as a guardian 
angel to his people, so bright, so strong, so faithful; appointed to that office 
and qualified for it. Anointed kings should be to their subjects as anointe 
cherubims that cover them with the wings of their power, and when they are 
such God will own them; their advancement was from him, “I have set thee 
so.” Some think, because mention was made of Eden, that it refers to the 
cherub set on the east of Eden to cover it, Gen. iii. 24. He thought himself as 
able to guard his city from all invaders as that angel was for his charge. Or, 
it mis refer to the cherubim in the most holy place, whose wings covered the 
ark; he thought himself as bright as one of them. 

4. He appeared in as much splendour as the high priest, when he was clothed 
with his garments for glory and beauty; ‘Thou wast upon the holy mountain 
of God,” as president of the temple built on that holy mountain. Thou didst 
look as great, and with as much majesty and authority, as ever the high priest 
did when he walked in the temple, which was carsiea with precious stones, 
2 Chr. iii. 6, and had his habit on, which had precious stones both in the breast 
and on the shoulder—in that he seemed to walk in “the midst of the stones of 
fire.” Thus glorious is the king of T'yre—at least he thinks himself so. 

Secondly. Let us now see what was the ruin of the king of Tyre, what it was 
that stained his glory, and laid all this honour in the dust; ver. 15, ‘‘ Thou wast 
perfect in thy ways,” that is, thou didst prosper in all thy affairs, and every 
thing went well with thee; thou hadst not only a clear but a bright reputation 
“from the day thou wast created,” the day of thine accession to the throne, 
“till iniquity was found in thee,” and that spoiled all. This may perhaps 
allude to the deplorable case of the angels that fell, and of our first parents 
both which were perfect in their ways till iniquity was found in them. And 
when iniquity was once found in him, it increased, and he grew worse and worse, 
as ara ver. 18, “ Thou hast defiled thy sanctuaries,” that is, thou hast lost the 
benefit of all that which thou thoughtest sacred, and in which, as in a sanec- 
tuary, thou thoughtest to take refuge. These thou hast defiled, and so exposed 
thyself by the multitude of thine iniquities. Now observe, 

1. What the iniquity was that was the ruin of the king of Tyre. Ist. The 
iniquity of his traffic, so it is called ver. 18, both his and his people’s; for their 
sin is charged upon him because he connived at it, and set them an ill example, 
ver. 16. By the multitude of thy merchandise they have filled the midst of thee 
with violence, and thus thou hast sinned. The king had so much to do with 
his merchandise, and was so wholly intent upon the gains of that, that he took 
no care to do justice, to right those that suffered wrong, and to protect them 
from violence. _ Nay, in the muitiplicity of business wrong was done to many by 
oversight, and in his dealings he made use of his power to invade the rights of 
those he dealt with. Note, Those that have.much to do in the world are in 
great danger of doing much amiss, and it is hard to deal with many without 
violence to some. ‘I'rades are called mysteries, but too many make them mys- 
teries of iniquity. 2nd. His pride an vainglory; ver. 17, “Thine heart was 
lifted up because of thy beauty,” thou wast in love with thyself and thy own 
shadow; and thus “thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by reason of the bright- 
ness,” and the pane and splendour wherein thou livedst. He gazed so much 
upon this that he dazzled his eyes, and made him that he could not see his way. 
He appeared so puffed up with his greatness. that it both lost him his wisdom 
and lost him the reputation of it. He really became a fool in glorying. Those 
make a bad bargain for themselves that part with their wisdom for the gratify- 
ing of their gaiety, and to please a vain humour lose a real excellency. 

2. What the ruin was that this iniquity brought him to. Ist. He was thrown 
out of his dignity and dislodged from his palace, which he took to be his para- 
dise and temple; ver. 16, “I will cast thee as profane out of the mountain of 
God.” His kingly power was high as a mountain, setting him above others ; it 
was a mountain of God, for the powers that be are ordained of God, and have 
something in them that is sacred. But having abused his power he is reckoned 
profane, and is therefore deposed and expelled. He disgraceth the crown he 
wears, and so hath forfeited it, and shall be destroyed “from the midst of the 
stones of fire,” the precious stones with which his palace was garnished, as the 
temple was, and they shall be no protection to him, 2nd. He was exposed to 
contempt and disgrace, and trampled upon by his neighbours. “1 will cast 
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thee to the ground,” ver. 17, will cast thee among the pavement stones, from tne 
midst of the precious stones, and will lay thee a rueful spectacle “ before kin 
that they may behold thee,” and take warning by thee not to be proud anc 
oppressive. 3rd. He is quite consumed, his city, and he in it. “1 will bring 
forth a fire from the midst of thee.” The conquerors, when they have plun- 
dered the city, will kindle a fire in the heart of it, which shall lay it, and the 
palace particularly, in ashes. Or, it may be taken more generally for the fire 
of God’s judgments, which will devour both prince and people, and bring all 

lory of both “to ashes upon the earth ;” and this fire shall be “ brought 
h from the midst of thee.” All God’s judgments upon sinners take rise 
from themselves; they are devoured by a fire of their own kindling. 4th. He 
was hereby made a terrible example of Divine vengeance. Thus he is reduced 
in the sight of all them that behold him, ver. 18; they that know him shall be 
astonished at him, and shall admire how one that stood so high could be 
brought so low. The king of Tyre’s palace, like the temple at Jerusalem, when 
it is destroyed shall be an astonishment and a hissing, 2 Chr. vii. 20, 21. So fell 
the king of Tyre. 


20 Again the word of the Lorp came unto me, 


5 
saying, 21 Son of man, set thy face against Zidon, 
and prophesy against it, 


22 And say, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Behold, I am against thee, O Zidon ; 

And I will be glorified in the midsi of thee : 

And they shall know that I am the Lorp, 

When I shall have executed judgments in her, 

And shall be sanctified in her.. [streets ; 

For I will send into her pestilence, and blood into her 

And the wounded shall be judged in the midst of her 

By the sword upon her on every side ; 

And they shall know that I am the Lorp. 

And there shall be no more a pricking brier unto the 
house of Israel, 

Nor any grieving thorn of all ¢hat are round about them, 
that despised them ; 

And they shall know that I am the Lord Gop. 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

When J shall have gathered the house of Israel 

From the people among whom they are scattered, 

And shall be sanctified in them in the sight of the heathen, 

Then shall they dwell in their land that I have given to 
my servant Jacob. 

And they shall dwell safely therein, 

And shall build houses, and plant vineyards ; 

Yea, they shall dwell with confidence, 

When I have executed judgments 

Upon all those that despise them round about them ; 

And they shall know that I am the Lorp their Gop. 


God’s glory is his great end, both in all the good and in all the evil which pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Most High; so we find in these verses. 

First. God will be glorified in the destruction of Zidon, a city that lay near 
to Tyre; was more ancient, but not so considerable, had a dependence upon i 
and stood and fell with it. God saith here, “I am against thee, O Zidon, an 
1 will be glorified in the midst of thee,” ver. 22. And again, they that would 
not know by gentler methods shall be made to know that I am the Lord, and L 
alone, and that I am a just and jealous God, when “I shall have executed 
judgments in her,” destroying judgments; when I shall have done execution 
according to justice, and according to the sentence passed, and so shall be 
sanctified in her. The Zidonians, it should seem, were more addicted to 
idolatry than the Tyrians were, who being men of business, and large con- 
versation, were less under the power of bigotry and superstition. ‘The 
Zidonians were noted for the worship of Ashtaroth ; Solomon introduced it, 
1 Kin. xi. 5. Jezebel was daughter to the king of Zidon, who brought the 
worship of Baal into Israel, 1 Kin. xvi. 31; so that God had been much dis- 
honoured by the Zidonians. Now, saith he, I will be glorified, 1 will be 
sanctified. ‘The Zidonians were borderers upon the land of Israel, where God 
was known, and where they might have got the knowledge of him, and have 
learned to glorify him; but, instead of that, they seduced Israel to the worship 
of their idols. Note, When God is sanctified, he is glorified, for his holiness is 
his glory. And those whom he is not sanctified and glorified by he will be 
sanctified and glorified upon, by executing judgments upon them, which speak 
him a just avenger of his own and his people’s injured honour. 

The judgments that shall be executed upon Zidon are, war and pestilence, 
two wasting, depopulating judgments, ver. 23. They are God's messengers 
which he sends on his errands, and they shall accomplish that for which he 
sends them. Pestilence and blood shall be sent into her streets; there the dead 
bodies of those shall lie who perished, some by the plague. coussloned ony ) 
through ill diet when the city was besieged, and some by the sword of the 
enemy, most likely the Chaldean armies, when the city is taken and all put to 
the sword. Thus the wounded shall be judged; when they are dying of their 
wounds they shall judge themselves, and others shall say they justly fall. Or, 
as some read it, ‘they shall be punished by the sword,’ that sword which has 
commission to destroy on every side. It is God which judgeth, and he will 
overcome. 

Nor is it Tyre and Zidon only on which God would execute pila be but 
on all those that despised his people Israel, and triuniphed in their coli 
ver. 26; for this was now God’s controversy with the nations that were roun 
about them, ver. 26. Note, When God’s people are under his correcting hand 
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charged with metaphor. The king had lived in an earthly paradise, 
surrounded with splendour, and enjoying every possible dignity. 
There are difficulties of detail in verses 13 and 14. In the former 
the words rendered “the workmanship of thy tabrets,” &c., are by 
some understood of the service of women who played on musical 
mstruments before the court. Others explain them as a continuation 
of the previous course of thought, and a reference to the stamping 
of ornaments in metal and the engraving of gems and such-like. |; 
893 


Without deciding that the last-mentioned explanation is quite correct, 
we think it points in the right direction. Im verses 14 and 16 the 
king of Tyre is spoken of as a cherub. Without noticing many 
ingenious attempts to explain this, we observe that the accompany- 
ing imagery suggests a very simple one. The king of Tyre is com- 
pared to the cherubim of the Tabernacle and of the Temple. As they 
overshadowed with their wings that wnich was most sacred and i 
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violable, so did he. But as the Temple and its ost holy things fe 
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for their faults he takes care, as he did concerning malefactors that were 
scourged, that they shall not seem vile to those that are about them, and there- 
fore takes it ill of those who Meapiee them, and so help forward the affliction 
when he is but a little displeased, Zec. i. 15. God regards them even in their 
low estate, and therefore let not men despise them. 

Secondly. God will be glorified in the restoration of his people to their 
former safety and prosperity. God had been dishonoured by the sins of his 

eople, and their sufferings too had given occasion to the enemy to blaspheme 

‘sa. lii, 5; but God will now both cure them of their sins and ease them o 
their troubles, and so will be “sanctified in them in the sight of the heathen ;” 
will repovee the honour of his holiness, to the satisfaction of all the world, 
ver. 25. For, 

1. They shall return to the possession of their own land again. I will gather 
the house of Israel out of their dispersions, in answer to that prayer; Ps. cvi. 47, 
“Save us, O Lord our God, and gather us from among the heathen.” And in 
pursuance of that promise, Deu. xxx. 4, “ Thence will the Lord thy God gather 
thee ;” being gathered, they shall be brought in a body to “dwell in the land 
that i have given to my servant Jacob.” God had an eye to the ancient grant, 
in bringing them back; for that remained in force, and the discontinuance 
of the possession was not a defeasance of the right. He that gave it will again 

ve it. 

2. They shall enjoy great tranquillity there. When those that had been 
vexatious to them are taken off they shall live in quietness, there shall be no 
more “a pricking brier or a grieving thorn,” ver. 24. They shall have a happy 
settlement, for they shall build houses and plant vineyards, and they shall enjo 
a happy security and serenity there. They shall dwell safely, shall dwell wit 
confidence, and there shall be none to disquiet them, or make them afraid, 
ver. 26. This never had a full accomplishment in the body of that people, for 
after their return out of captivity they were ever and anon molested by some 
ill neighbour or other. Nor has the gospel church been ever quite free from 

ricking briers and grieving thorns; yet sometimes the church has rest. 

elievers always dwell safely, under the Divine protection, and may be 
quiet from the fear of evil. But the full accomplishment of this promise is 
reserved for the heavenly Canaan, when all the saints shall be gathered toge- 
ther, and every thing that offends shall be removed, and all griefs and fears for 
ever banished. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Three chapters we had concerning Tyre and its king; next follows four chapters concern- 
ing Egypt and its king; this is the first of them. Egypt had formerly been a house of 
bondage to God’s people; of late they had had but too friendly a correspondence with it, 
and had depended too much upon it; and therefore, whether the prediction reached 

t or no, it would be of use to Israel, to take them off of their confidence in their 
alliance with it. The prophesies against Egypt, which are all laid together in these four 
chapters, were of five several dates: the first in the tenth year of the captivity, ver. 1; 
the second in the twenty-seventh, ver. 17; the third in the eleventh year and the first 
month, ch. xxx. 20; the fourth in the eleventh year and third month, ch. xxxi. 1; the 
fifth in the twelth year, ch. xxxii. 1, and another the same year, ver. 17. In this chap- 
ter we have, I. The destruction of Pharaoh foretold, for his dealing deceitfully with 
Israel, ver. 1—7. IL. The desolation of the land of Egypt foretold, ver.8—12. III. A 
promise of the restoration thereof in part after forty years, ver. 13—16. IV. The pos- 
session that should be given to Nebuchadnezzar of the land of Egypt, ver. 17—20. V. 
A promise of mercy to Israel, ver, 21. 


1 the tenth year, in the tenth month, in the 
twelfth day of the month, the word of the Lorp 


came unto me, saying, 2 Son of man, set thy face 
against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and prophesy against 
him, and against all Egypt: 3 Speak, and say, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Behold, I am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
The great dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers, 
Which hath said, My river 7s mine own, and I have made 
at for myself. 

4 But I will put hooks in thy jaws, [scales, 
And I will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick unto thy 
And I will bring thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, 
And all the fish of thy rivers shall stick unto thy scales. 

5 And I will leave thee thrown into the wilderness, 

Thee and all the fish of thy rivers : 

Thou shalt fall upon the open fields ; 

Thou shalt not be brought together, nor gathered : 

I have given thee for meat to the beasts of the field 
And to the fowls of the heaven. [the Lorn, 

6 And all the inhabitants of Egypt shall know that I am 
Because they have been a staff of reed to the house of 

7 When they took hold of thee by thy hand, [Israel. 
Thou didst break, and rend all their shoulder: 

And when they leaned upon thee, 
Thou brakest, and madest all their loins to be at a stand. 


Mere is, First. The date of this prophecy against Egypt. It was in the 
teuth year of the or ted and yet it is placed after the prophecy against Tyre, 
which was delivered in the eleventh year; because, in the accomplishment of 
the prophecies, the destruction of Tyre happened before the destruction of 
Egypt; and Nebuchadnezzar’s gaining Egypt was the reward of his service 
against Tyre, and therefore the prophecy against Tyre is put first, that we 
may the better observe that. But particular notice must be taken of this, that 
the first prophecy against Harpe was just at the time when the king of Egypt 
w325 ¢oming to relieve Jerusalem, and raise the siege, Jer. xxxvii. 5, but did not 


before the Babylonian forces, so would he. He is called “anointed,” 
because he is a king. 

xxviii. 18. No stress need be laid on the word “ sanctuaries” 
kere. It means temples, which had been subordinated to personal 
aims and interests. 

xxviii. 21. Zidon, or Sidon, to the north of Tyre, was once the 
most important, but now inferior. On this account it is very briefly 


passed over. Ite final destruction is not declared; and accordingly it 
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answer the expectations of the Jews from them. Note, It is good to foresee 
the failing of all our creature confidences, then when we are most in tempta- 
tion to depend upon them, that we may cease from man. 

Secondly. The scope of this prophecy. It is directed against “ Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, and agamst all Egypt,” ver. 2. The prophecy against Tyre 
began with the people, and then proceeded against the prince. But this begins 
with the prince, because it began to have its accomplishment in the insurrec- 
tions and rebellions of the people against the prince, not long after this. 

Thirdly. The prophecy ltself. Pharaoh Hophrah (for so was the present 
Pharaoh surnamed) is here represented by a great dragon, or crocodile that 
lies “in the midst of his rivers,” as leviathan in the waters, to play therein, 
ver, 3. Nilus, the river of Egypt, was famed for crocodiles. ad what is the 
king of Egypt in God’s account but a great dragon, venomous and mischievous. 
Therefore, saith God, “I am against thee,” 1 am above thee; so it may be read. 
How high soever the princes and potentates of the earth are, there is a higher 
than they, #cel. v. 8; a God above them that can contro] them. And if they be 
tyrannical and oppressive, a God is against them that will be free to reckon 
with them. Observe here, 

1. The pride and security of Pharaoh. He “lieth in the midst of his rivers,” 
rolls himself with a great deal of satisfaction in his wealth and pleasures; and 
he saith, “ My river is mine own.” He boasts that he is an absolute prince, his 
subjects are his vassals, Joseph brought them long ago, Gen. xlvii. 23; that 
he is a sole prince, and has neither partner in the government nor competition 
for it; that he is out of debt, what he has is his own, and none of his neighbours 
has any demands upon him; that he is independent, neither tributary nor 
accountable to any. Note, Worldly, carnal minds please themselves with, 
and pride themselves in, their property, forgetting that whatever we have we 
have only the use of it, the property is in God; we ourselves are not our own, 
but his; our tongues are not our own, Ps, xii. 4. Our river is not our own, for 
its springs are in God. The most potent prince cannot call what he has his own, 
for though it be so against all the world, it is not so against God. But Pharaoh's 
reason for his pretensions is yet more absurd; ‘‘ My river is mine own,” for “ I 
have made it for myself.” Here he usurps two of the Divine prerogatives—to 
be the author and end of his own being and felicity ; he only that is the great 
Creator can say of this world, and of every thing in it, “1 have made it for my- 
self.” He calls his river his own because he looks not unto the Maker thereof, 
'nor has respect unto him. that fashioned it long ago, Jsa. xxii. 11. What we 
have we have received from’ God, and must use for God; so thas we cannot say 
we made it, much less that we made it for ourselves; and why then do we 
boast? Note, Self is the great idol that all the world worships, in contempt of 
God and his sovereignty. 

2. The course God will take with this proud man to humble him. He is a 
great dragon in the waters, and God will accordingly deal with him, ver. 4, 5. 
| Ist. He will draw him out of his rivers; for he has a hook and a cord for this 
leviathan, with which he can manage him, though none on earth can; Job xii. 1, 
“T will bring thee up out of the midst of thy rivers,” will cast thee out of thy 
palace, out of thy kingdom, out of all those things in which thou takest such 
a complacency, and placest such a confidence. Herodotus relates of this 
Pharaoh, who was now king of Egypt, that he had reigned in great prosperit 
| for twenty-five years, and was so elevated with his successes that he “iy BS 
himself could not cast him out of his kingdom. But he shall soon be convinced 
| of his mistake, and what he depended on shall be no defence; God can force 
| men out of that in which they are most secure and easy. 2nd. All his fish shall 
| be drawn out with him; his servants, his soldiers, and all that had a dependence 
| on him, as he thought, but really such as he had dependence upon; these shall 
stick to his scales, adhere to their king, resolving to live and die with him, 
But, 3rd. The king and his army, the dragon and all the fish that stick to his 
scales, shall perish together as fish cast upon dry ground, and shall be meat to 
the beasts and fowls, ver. 5. Now this is supposed to have its accomplishment 
soon after, when this Pharaoh, in defence of Aricius, king of Libya, who had 
been expelled his kingdom by the Cyrenians, levied a great army, and went 
out against the Cyrenians, to re-establish his friend, but was defeated in battle 
and all his forces put to flight, which gave such disgust to his kingdom that the 
rose in rebellion against him. Thus was he left “ thrown into the wilderness, 
he and all the fish of the river with him, Thus issue men’s pride, and pre- 
| sumption, and carnal security. ‘Thus men justly lose what they might call their 
| own under God, when they call it their own against him. ; 

3. The ground of the controversy God has with the Egyptians. It is because 
they have cheated his people; they encouraged them to expect relief and assist- 
ance from them when they were in distress, but failed them; ver. 6,7, “ Because 
| they have been a staff of réed to the house of Israel.” ‘They pretended to bea 
staff to them to lean upon, but when any stress was laid upon them they were 
either weak and could not, or treacherous and would not, do that for them that 
was expected. They broke under them, to their great disappointment and 
amazement; so that they rent their shoulder, and “ madest all their loins to be 
at a stand.” The king of Egypt, it is probable, had encouraged Zedekiah to 
break his league with the king of Babylon, with a promise that he would stand 
by him, which, when he failed to do to any spl a pa it could not but put them 
into a great consternation. God had told them long since that the Egyptians 
were broken reeds, Jsa. xx. 6,7. Rabshakeh had told them so, Jsa. xxxvi. 6; 
and now they found it so. It was indced the folly of Israel to trust them, and 
they were well enough served when they were deceived in them; God was 
righteous in suffering them to be so. But that is na excuse at all for the 
Egyptians’ falsehood and treachery; nor shallit secure the, from the judgmenty 
ot that God who is and will be the avenger of all such wrongs. It is a great si 
and very provoking to God, as well as unjust, ungrateful, and very dishonoura’ 
and unkind, to put a cheat upon those that put a confidence in us. 


8 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Behold, I will bring a sword upon thee, 
And cut off man and beast out of thee. 

9 And the land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste ; 
And they shall know that I am the Lorn: [iz 
Because he hath said, The river is mine, and I have made 

10 Behold, therefore I am against thee, and against thy 
rivers, [ desolate, 
And I will make the land of Egypt utterly waste asd 
From the tower of Syene even unto the border of Ethiopia 
11 No foot of man shall pass through it, 
Nor foot of beast shall pass through it, 
Neither shall it be inhabited forty years 


has outlived its great rival, surviving all its misfortunes, and is still 
an inhabited city. 

xxix. 1—7. The Pharaoh here mentioned was called Hophra, the 
Apries of the Greeks. He was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
“ dragon” of our version is of course the crocodile, and the “river” 
is the Nile. The imagery in these verses is altogether Egyptian and 
quite intelligible. ; 

xxix. 10. Our translators have here partly missed the meaning 
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1& And I will make the land of Egypt desolate 


In the midst of the countries that are desolate, 


L XXIX. 


Into the land of their habitation ; 
And they shall be there a base kingdom. 


B.C. 589. 


And her cities among the cities that are laid waste shall/||15 It shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; 


be desolate forty years ; 
And I will scatter the Egyptians among the nations, 
And will disperse them through the countries. 
13 Yet thus saith the Lord Gop; 
At the end of forty years will I gather the Egyptians 
From the people whither they were scattered : 
14 And I will bring again the captivity of Egypt, 
And will cause them to return into the land of Pathros, 


ea SN | SP 
—S.- 


Neither shall it exalt itself any more above the nations : 
For I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule 
over the nations. [Israel, 
16 And it shall be no more the confidence of the house of 
Which bringeth their iniquity to remembrance, 
When they shall look after them: 
But they shall know that I am the Lord Gop. 


CATARACTS OF THE NILE—TILE BOUNDARY OF EGYPT.—ver. 10. 


18 Son of man, Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon caused his 


This explains the foregoing prediction, which was figurative, and looks 
something farther. Here is a prophecy, 

First. Of the ruin of Egypt. The threatening of this is very full and par- 
ticular, and the sin for which this rnin shall be brought upon them is their! 
pride; ver. 9, they said, “ Theriveris mine, and I have made it,” therefore their | 
land shall spew them out. 1. God is against them, both against the king and | 
against the people; “against thee, and against thy rivers.” Waters signify | 
people and multitude, Rev. xvii. 15. 2. Multitudes of them shall be cut off 
by the sword of war—a sword which God will bring upon them, to destroy 
both man and beast, the sword of a civil war. 3. The country shall be 
depopulated. “The land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste,” ver. 9; the 
country not cultivated, the cities not inhabited; the wealth of both was their 
pride, and that God will take away. It shall be “utterly waste ;” ‘wastes of 
waste,’ so the margin reads it, ‘and desolate,” ver. 10; neither men nor beasts 
shall pass through it, nor shall it be inhabited, ver. 11; it shall be desolate in the 
midst of the countries that are so, ver. 12. This was the effect not so much of 
those wars spoken of before, which were made by them, but of the war which 
the king of Babylon made upon them. It shall be desolate from one end of the 
land to the other, “from the tower of Syene even to the borders of Ethiopia.” 
The sin of pride is enough to ruin a whole nation. 4. The people shall be dis- 
persed and scattered among the nations, ver. 12; so that they who thought the 
balance of power was in their hand shall now become a contemptible people. 
Such a fall doth a haughty spirit go before. 

Secondly. Of the restoration of Egypt after awhile, ver. 13. Egypt shall lie 
desolate forty years, ver. 12,and then “I will bring again the captivity of 
Fgypt,” ver. 14. Some date the forty years from Nebuchadnezzar’s destroying 
Egypt, others from the desolation of Egypt some time before ; however, they 
end about the first year of Cyrus, when the seventy years’ captivity of Judah 
ended, or soon after; then this prediction was accomplished. 1. That God will 
gather the Egyptians out of all the countries into which they were dispersed, 
and make them to return to “the land of their habitation,’ and give them a 
settlement there again, ver. 14. Note, Though God will find out a way to 
humble the proud, yet he will not contend for ever; no, not with them in this 
world, 2, That yet they shall not make a figure again as they have done. 
Egypt shall be a kingdom again, but it shall be the “ basest of the kingdoms,” 
ver. 15; it shall have but little wealth and power, and shall not extend its 
conquests as formerly; shall be the tail of the nations, and not the head. It is 
a mercy that it shall become a kingdom again, but to humble it, it shall be a 
despicable kingdom; it shall be a long time before it recover any thing like its 
ancient lustre. For two reasons it shall be thus mortified. lat. ‘That it may not 
domineer over its neighbours, that it may not “exalt itself above the nations,” 
nor “rule over the nations,” as it has done, but that it may know what it is to 
be low and despised. Note, Those who abuse their power will justly be 
stripped of it, and God, as King of nations, will find out a way to maintain 
the injured rights and liberties, not only of his own, but other nations. 2nd. 
That it may not deceive the people of God; ver. 16, “It shall no more be the 
confidence of the house of Israel.” They shall no more be in temptation to 
trust in it, asthey have done, which isa sin that brings their iniquity to remem- 
brance; that is, provokes God to punish them, not for that only, but for all their 
othersins. Or, it puts them in mind of their idolatries to return to them, when 
they look to the idolators, to repose a confidence in them. Note, The creatures 
we confide in are oftentimes therefore ruined, because there is no other way 
eflectually to cure us of our confidence in them. Rather than Israel shall be 
ensnared again, the whole land of Egypt shall be laid waste. He that once 

ave Egypt for their ransom, Ja. xliii. 3, will now give Egypt for their cure; and 
it shall be bape hi rather than Israel shall not in this particular be reformed. 
God doth not only in justice, but in wisdom and goodness to us, break those 
creature stays we stay too much upon, and makes them to be no more, that they 
may be no more our confidence, 


17 And it cameto pass in thesevenand twentieth 
year, in the first month, in the first day of the month, 
the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 


through taking Migdol as a “ tower,” and not as a proper name. The 
sense is, “ From Migdol to Syene, even to the border of Cush,” or 
Ethiopia. Migdol was in the very north, and Syene in the extreme 
south of Egypt, on the Ethiopian frontier. Syene is now called 
Assouan, and is near the first cataract of the Nile. The site of 
M vdol is disputed, 

xxix. 11—13. It seems impossible to maintain the absolutely literal 
churacter of this prediction, either as regards the condition of Egypt 
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To serve a great service against Tyrus : [army 
Every head was made bald, and every shoulder was 
Yet had he no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus, [peeled: 
For the service that he had served against it : 
Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Behold, I will give the land of Egypt 
Unto Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon ; 
And he shall take her multitude, 
And take her spoil, and take her prey ; 
And it shall be the wages for his army, 
I have given him the land of Egypt 
For his labour wherewith he served against it, 
Because they wrought for me, saith the Lord Gop. 
21 In that day will I cause the horn of the house of Israel 
to bud forth, 
-And I will give thee the opening of the mouth in the ~ 
midst of them ; 
And they shall know that I am the Lorp. 


19 


20 


The date of this prophecy is observable; it was in the twenty-seventh year of 
Ezekiel’s captivity, sixteen years after the prophecy in the former part of the 
chapter, and almost as long after those which follow in the next chapters; but: 
it comes in here for the explication of all that was said against Egypt. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar spent two or three campaigns in 
the conquest of the Ammonites and Moabites, and making himself master of 
their countries. Then he spent thirteen years in the siege of Tyre; during all 
that time the Egyptians were embroiled in war with the Cyreneans, and one 
with another, by which they were very much weakened and impoverished ; and 
just at the end of the siege of Tyre God delivers this prophecy to Ezekiel, to 
signify to him that that utter destruction of Egypt, which he had foretold 
fifteen or sixteen years before, which had been but in part accomplished 
hitherto, should now be completed by Nebuchadnezzar. The prophecy which 
begins here, it should seem, is continued to the twentieth verse of the next 
chapter. And Dr. Lightfoot observes that it is the last prophecy we have of 
this prophet, and should have been last inthe book ; butit is laid here, that all 
the prophecies against Egypt might come together. The particular destruction 
of Pharaoh Hophrah, foretold in the former part of this chapter, was likewise 
foretold. Jer. xliv. 30. This fener) devastation of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar 
was foretold, Jer. xliii. 10. bserve, i 

First. What success God would give to Nebuchadnezzar and his forces 
against Egypt. God gave him that land, that he might take the spoil and prey 
of it, ver. 19,20. It was a cheap and easy prey, he subdued it with very little 
difficulty. The blood and treasure expended upon the conquest of it was in- 
considerable ; but it was a rich prey, and he carried off a great deal from it 
that was of value. Their having been divided among themselves, no doubt, » 
gave a common enemy great advantage against them, who, when they had been 
so long preying upon one another, soon made a prey of them all, en! quo 
discordia_ cives perduxit miseros !—‘ What wretchedness does civil discord 
bring! Jeremiah foretold that Nebuchadnezzar should array himself with 
the land of Egypt as a shepherd puts on his coat, which intimates what a rien 
and cheap prey it should be. | ; ] 

Secondly. Upon what considerations God would give Nebuchadnegzar this 


or the period of forty years. The facts of history do not fairly 
justify the literal interpretation, but they justify us in saying that 
Egypt was greatly afflicted and distressed for a considerable period 
in and after the reign of Pharaoh-Hophra, Nebuchadnezzar cer- 
tainly subjected the country. “> 

xxix, 14. Pathros is supposed by Bochart, and various modern 
writers, to be the south district of Egypt, which, after Thebes, is 
called the Thebaid. ‘ ; 
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success against Egypt. It was to be a recompense to him for the hard service 
with which he had caused his army to serve against Tyre, ver. 18—20. 1. The 
taking of Tyre was a tedious piece of work, it cost Nebuchadnezzar abundance 
of blood and treasure; it held out thirteen years. All that time the Chaldean 
army was hard at it to make themselves masters of it. A large current of the 
sea, between Tyre and the continent, was filled up with earth, and many other 
aifficulties, which were thought insuperable, they had to struggle with; but so 
reat a prippe, hearing begun such an undertaking, thought himself bound in 
1onour to push it on, whatever it cost him. How many thousand lives have 
been sacrificed to such points of honour as this was! In prosecuting this siege 
“every head was made bald, and every shoulder peeled,” with carrying burthens, 
and labouring in the water when they had a strong tide, and a strong town to 
contend with. Egypt, a large kingdom, being divided within itself, is easily 
conquered, Tyre, a single city, being unanimous, is hardly subdued. Those 
that have much to do in the world find some affairs go on a great deal more 
readily and easily than others. But, 2. In this service God owns that they 
wrought for him, ver. 20; he set them at work for the humbling of a proud city 
and its king, though they meant not so, neither did their heart think so, who 
were employed in it. ote, Even great men and ill men are tools that God 
makes use of, and are working for him even when they are pursuing their own 
covetous and ambitious designs ; so wonderfully doth God overrule all to his 
own glory. Yet, 3. For this service he had no wages, nor his army. He was 
at a vast expense to take Tyre, and when he had it, though it was a very rich 
city, and he promised himself good plunder for his army from it, he was dis- 
appointed, The Tyrians sent away by ship their best effects, and threw the 
rest into the sea, so that they had nothing but bare walls. ‘Thus are the chil- 
dren of this world ordinarily frustrated in the highest expectations from it. 
Therefore, 4. He shall have the spoil of Eg Mg to recompense him for his 
service against Tyre. Note, God will be henna and with none for any service 
they did for him, but, one way or other, will recompense them for it; none shall 
kindle a fire on bis altar for nought. The service done for him by worldly men, 
with worldly designs, shall be recompensed with a mere worldly reward, which 
his faithful servants, that have a sincere regard to his will and glory, would not 
be put off with. This accounts for the prosperity of wicked men in this world. 
God is in it paying them for some service or other in which he has made use of 
them. Veri M they have their reward—let none envy it them. ‘The conquest of 
Egypt is spoken of as Nebuchadnezzar’s full reward; for that completed his 
dominion over the then known world, in a manner; that was the last of the 
kingdoms he subdued. When he was master of that he became the head of 


gold. 

Thirdly. The mercy God had in store for the house of Israel soon after. When 
the tide is at the highest it will turn, and so it will when it is at the lowest. 
Nebuchadnezzar was in the zenith of his glory when he had conquered Esyot, 
but within a year after he ran mad, Dan. iv., was so seven years, and within a 
year or two after he recovered his senses he resigned his life. When he was at 
the highest, Israel was at the lowest; then were they at the depth of their cap- 
tivity, their bones dead and dry; but in that day the horn of the house of Israel 
shali bud forth, ver. 21. The day of their deliverance shall begin to dawn, and 
they shall have some little reviving in their bondage, in the honour that shall be 
done, 1. To their princes. They are the horns of the house of Israel, the seat 
of their glory and power. These began to bud forth when Daniel and his 
fellows were highly preferred in Babyton. Daniel sat in the gate of the city, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and gig He were set over the affairs of the province 
Dan. ii. 49; these were all of the king’s seed and of the princes, Dan. i. 3. And 
it was within a year after the conquest of Egypt that they were thus preferred, 
and soon after K hout of them were made famous by the honour God put upon 
them in bringing them alive out of the burning fiery furnace. This might very 
well be called the budding forth of the horn of the house of Israel. And some 
years after this promise had a farther accomplishment in the enlargement and 
elevation of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, Jer, hii. 31,32. They were both tokens 
of God’s favour to Israel, and happy omens, 2. To their prophets; And “I 
will give thee the opening of the mouth.” Though none of Ezekiel’s prophecies 
after this are recorded, yet we have reason to think he went on prophesying, 
and with more liberty and boldness when Daniel and his followers were in 

ower, and would be ready to protect him, not only from the Babylonians, but 
rom the wicked ones of his own people. Note, It bodes well to a people when 
God enlargeth the liberties of his ministers, and they are countenanced and 
encouraged in their work. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


In this chapter we have, I. A continuation of the prophecy against Egypt, which we 
had in the latter part of the foregoing chapter, just before the desolation of that once 
flourishing kingdom was completed by Nebuchadnezzar; in which is foretold the 
destruction of all her allies and confederates, all her interests and concerns, and the 
several steps which the king of Babylon should take in pushing on this destruction, 
ver. 1—19. II. A repetition of a former prophecy against Egypt just before the deso- 
lation of it began by their own ill conduct, which gradually weakened them, and 
prepared the way for the king of Babylon, ver. 20—26. It is all much to the same 
purpose with what we had before. 


i ae word of the Lorp came again unto me, 
saying, 2 Son of man, prophesy and say, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Howl ye, Woe worth the day! 
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3 For the day ¢s near, 

Even the day of the Lorn is near, a cloudy day ; 

It shall be the time of the heathen. 

And the sword shall come upon Egypt, 

And great pain shall be in Ethiopia, 

When the slain shall fall in Egypt, 

And they shall take away her multitude. 

And her foundations shall be broken down. 

Ethiopia, and Libya, and Lydia, 

And all the mingled people, and Chub, 

And the men of the land that is in league, 

Shall fall with them by the sword. 

Thus saith the Lorp ; 

They also that uphold Egypt shall fall ; 

And the pride of her power shall come down: 

From the tower of Syene shall they full in it by the 
Saith the Lord Gop. [sword, 


SYENE, 
And they shall be desolate in the midst of the countries 


that are desolate, [wasted. 
And her cities shall be in the midst of the cities ¢hat are 
And they shall know that I am the Lonp, 
When I have set a fire in Egypt, 
And when all her helpers shall be destroyed. 
In that day shall messengers go forth from me in ships 
To make the careless Ethiopians afraid, 
And great pain shall come upon them, as in the day of 
For, lo, it cometh. [Egypt: 
Thus saith the Lord Gop; 
I will also make the multitude of Egypt to cease 
By the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon. 
He and his people with him, the terrible of the nations, 
Shall be brought to destroy the land: 
And they shall draw their swords against Egypt, 
And fill the land with the slain 
And I will make the rivers dry, 
And seli the land into the hand of the wicked: 
And J will make the land waste, and all that is therein, 
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RUINS AT KARNACK.—ver, 7. 


xxix. 17, 18. The date given to this prophecy shows that it was 
given after the siege of Tyre, and that verse 18 is therefore a frag- 
ment of true history. According to some it justifies their opinion 
that Nebuchadnezzar did not capture Tyre, or that he did not plunder 
it. We all know that after suffering every horror which a siege can 
bring, a city may capitulate on such conditions that both itself and 
its credit may be maintained, yet with regard to the claims of the 
conq: eror. defeat of T'yre did not repay Nebuchadnezzar. 


» tar 7? 


xxx. 6, 6. For Ethiopia, Libya, and Lydia the Hebrew has Cush, 
Phut, and Lud, and these ought to have remained. All three point 
to regions adjacent to Egypt, and it is especially wrong to give the 
name of Lydia in Asia Minor to Lud in Africa. Chub is also an 
unknown African tribe or region in alliance with Egypt. ~The 
tower of Syene” should be “ from Migdol to Syene,” as in ch. xxix. 10. 

xxx. 9, Whether the Egyptians would send vessels on the Nile 
to Ethiopia, or by way of the Red Sea, or both, is open to conjecture 
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By the hand of strangers: 

I the Lorp have spoken 72. 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

I will also destroy the idols, 

And I will cause ¢hevr images to cease out of Noph ; 
And there shall be no more a prince of the land of 
And I will put a fear in the land of Egypt. [Egypt: 
And [I wili make Pathros desolate, 

And will set fire in Zoan, 

And will execute judgments in No. 

And I will pour my fury upon Sin, the strength of 
And I will cut off the multitude of No [Egypt ; 
And I will set fire in Egypt: 

Sin shall have great pain, 

And No shall be rent asunder, 

And Noph shadd have distresses daily. 

The young men of Aven and of Pi-beseth shall fall by the 
And these ec¢zes shall go into captivity [sword : 
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18 At Tehaphnehes also the day shall be darkened, 
When I shall break there the yokes of Egypt: 
And the pomp of her strength shall cease in her: 
As for her, a cloud shall cover her, 

And her daughters shall go into captivity 

19 Thus will I execute judgments in Egypt: 
And they shall know that I am the Lorp. 


The prophecy of the destruction of Egypt is here very full and particular, 
as well as in the general very frightful. What can protect a provoking people 
when a righteous God comes forth to contend with them? : 

First. It shall be a very lamentable destruction, and such as shall occasion 
great sorrow; ver. 2, 3, “ Howl ye,” you may justly shriek now it is coming, for 
you will be made to shriek and make hideous outcries when 1t comes. Cry out, 
‘Woe worth the day!” Or, ‘ Oh the day! alas, because of the day!’ the ter- 
rible day, woe and alas! “for the tf is near;” the day we have so long 
dreaded, so long deserved; it is the “day of the Lord,” the day in which he 
will manifest himself as a Goad of vengeance. You have your day now, when 
you carry all before you, and a. on all about you; but God will have 
his day now shortly, the day of the revelation of his righteous judgment, 
Ps. xxxvii. 13. It will be a clondy day, that is, dark and dismal, without the 
shining forth of any comfort; and it shall threaten a storm, fire and brimstone, 
anda horrible tempest. It shall be the time of the heathen, that is, of reckon- 
ing with the heathen for all their heathenish practices; that time which David 
spoke of when God would pour out his fury upon the heathen, Ps. lxxix. 6; 
when they should sink, Ps. ix. 15. 

Secondly. It shall be the destruction of Egypt, and of all the states and 
countries in confederacy with her, and in her neighbourhood. iV. Egypt herself 
shall fall; ver. 4, “’The sword shall come upon Egypt,” the sword of the Chal- 
deans, and it shall be a victorious sword, for the slain shall fall in Egypt, fall 
by it, fall before it. Ls the country po ufous ? they shall take away her multi- 
tude. Is it strong and well fixed? “ Her foundations shall be broken down,” 
and then the fabric, though built never so fine, never so high, will fall of course. 
2. Her neighbours and inmates shall fall with her. hen the slain fall so thick 
in Egypt “great pain shall be in Ethiopia,” both that in Africa, whitch is on the 
neighbourhood of Egypt on one side, and that in Asia, which is near to it on 
the other side. When their Sig eed | house was on fire they could not but 
apprehend their own in danger. Nor were their fears groundless, for they shall 
all “fall with them by the sword,” ver. 5. Ethiopia and Libya, Chush and Phut, 
so the Hebrew names are, two of the sons of Ham who are mentioned, and 
Mizraim, that is, Egypt, between them, Gen. x. 6. The Lydians, that were 
famous archers, are spoken of as confederates with Egypt, a, xlvi. 9. These 
shall fall. with Egypt and Chub—the Chaldeans, the inhabitants of the inner 
Libya. These and others were the mingled people; there were those of all 
these and other countries that, upon some account or other, resided in Egypt, 
us did also the men of the land that is in league,—some of the remains o the 


xxx. 13—18. The places mentioned here are mostly named in other 
portions of Holy Writ. Noph is Memphis, a royal city, once of 
great magnitude and importance, near the modern Cairo. For 
Pathros, see chap. xxix. 14. Zoan was the Tanis of the Greeks, a large 
city in the north-east of Egypt, towards the Mediterranean, and now 
called San‘ Sin is regarded as identical with Pelusium, in the same 
direction as Zoan. No, or No-Ammon, was a city in the district of 
Pathros. It is named along with Zoan very likely in order to show 
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people of Israel and Judah, the children of the covenant, or league, as they are 
called, Acts iii. 25; the children of the promise, Gal. iv. 28. ‘These sojourned in 
Feypt, contrary to God's command, and these shall fall with them, Note 
Those that will take their lot with God’s enemies shall have their lot with 
es i. yea, though they be in profession the men of the land that is in league 
with od, 

Thirdly. All that pretend to support the sinking interests of Egypt shall 
come down under her, shall come down with her, ver. 6. They that uphold 
Egypt shall fall, and then Egypt must fall of course. See the justice of God; 
Egypt pretended to uphold Jerusalem when that was tottering, but proved 
a deceitful reed, and now they that pretended to uphold Egypt shall prove no 
better. Those that deceive others are commonly paid in their own coin, they 
are themselves deceived. 1. Doth Egypt think herself upheld by the absolute 
authority and dominion of her king? the pride of her power shall come down, 
ver. 6. he power of the king of Eg pt was his pride; but that shall be broken 
and humbled. 2. Is the multitude of her people her support? these shall fall 
by the sword, even from the tower of Syene, which is in the utmost corner of 
the land, from that side of it by which the enemy shall enter. Both the coun- 
tries and the cities, the husbandmen and the merchants, shall be desolate, 
ver. 7, as before, ch. xxix. 12. Even “the multitude of Egypt” shall be made 
to cease, ver. 10; that populous country shall be depopulated. The land shall 
be even “filled with the slain,” ver. 11. 3. Is the river Nile her support, and 
the several channels of it a defence to her? I will make the rivers dry, ver. 12, 
so that those natural fortifications which were thought impregnable, because 
impassable, shall stand them in no stead. 4. Are her idols a support to her? 
Those shall be bestnyred, those imaginary upholders shall appear more than 
ever to be imaginary, for so images are when they pretend to be deliverers and 
strongholds; ver. 13, “‘I will cause their images to cease out of Noph.” 5. Is 
her royal family her support? ‘There shall be no more a prince in the land of 
Egypt.” The royal family shall be extirpated and extinguished, which had 
continued so long. 6. ls her courage her support? and doth she think to 
uphold herself by the bravery of her men of war, who have now of late been 
inured to service? That shail fail; “I will put a fear in the land of al aan 
7. ls the rising generation her support? Is she upheld by her children? nd 
doth she think herself happy because she hath her quiver full of them? Alas! 
“the young men shall fall by the sword,” ver. 17, and “the daughters shall go 
into captivity,” ver. 18, and so she shall be robbed of all her hopes. 

Fourthly. God shall inflict these desolating judgments on Egypt ver. 8, 
“Tey shall know that I am the Lord,” and greater than all gods, than all their 
gods, when I have “set a fire in Egypt.” ‘The fire that consumes nations is 
of God’s kindling, and when he sets fre to a people “all their helpers shall 
be destroyed ;” those that go about to quench the fire shall themselves be ~ 
devoured by it, for who can stand before him when he is angry? When he 
pours out his fury upon a place, when he sets fire to it, ver. 15, 16, neither its 
strength nor its multitude can stand it in any stead. 

Fitthly. The king of Babylon and his army shall be employed as instruments 
of this destruction. “‘The multitude of Egypt shall be made to cease,” and be 
quite cut off, “‘by the hand of the king of ae bite ver. 10. fay that under- 
took to protect Israel from the king of Babylon shall not be able to protect 
themselves. It is said of the Chaldeans who should destroy Egypt, 1. That 
they are strangers, ver. 12, who therefore shall shew no compassion for old 
acquaintance sake, but shall carry it strangely towards them. 2. ‘hat they are 
“the terrible of the nations,” ver. 11, both in respect of force and in respect of 
fierceness; and being terrible, they shall make terrible work. 3. That they 
are the wicked, who will * ¢ be restrained by reason and conscience, the laws 
of nature or the laws of ations, for they are without law. “I will sell the 
land into the hand of the wicked.” They do violence unjustly,—wicked as they 
are, yet, as far as they are instruments in God’s hand of executing He ede 
ments, it is on his part justly done. Note, God often makes one wicked man 
a scourge to another, and even wicked men acquire a title to prey, jure belli,— 
‘by the laws of war,’ for God “‘ sells it into their hands.” 

Sixthl . No place in the land of Egypt shall be exempted from the fury of 
the Chaldean ariny, not the strongest, not the remotest; ‘The sword shall go 
through the land.” Divers places are here named—Pathros, Zoan, and No, 
ver. 14; Sin and Noph, ver. 15, 16; Aven and Pi-beseth, ver. 17; Tehaphnehes, 
ver, 18. hese shall be made desolate, shall be fired, and God’s judgments 
shall be executed upon them, and his fury poured out upon them. Their 
strength and multitude shall be cut off; they shall have great pain, shall be rent 
asunder with fear, and shall have distresses daily ; their day shall be darkened, 
their honours, comforts, and hopes shall be extinguished; their yokes shall be 
broken, so that they shall no more oppress and tyrannize as they have done; 
the “pomp of their strength shall cease,” and “a cloud shall cover them,” a 
cloud so thick that through it they shall not see any hopes, nor shall their glory 
be seen or shine farther. And, lastly, the Ethiopians that are at a distance from 
them, as well as those that are mingled with them, shall share in their pain 
and terror; God will by his providence spread the rumour, and the careless 
Ethiopians shall be made afraid, ver. 9. ote, God can strike a terror upon 
those that are most secure. Fearfulness shall, when he pleases, surprise the 
most presumptuous hypocrites. : 

The close of this prediction leaves, 1. The land of Egypt mortified. “Thus 
will I execute judgment on Egypt,” ver. 19. The destruction of Egypt is the 
executing of judgments, which intimates not only that it is done justly for its 
sins, but that it is done regularly and legally, by a judicial sentence. All the 
executions God doth are according to his Judgments, 2. ‘The God of Israel 
herein glorified; “ They shall know that Lam the Lord.” The Egyptians shall 
be made to know it, and the people of God shall be made to know it better. 
“The Lord is knuwn by the judgments which he executeth.” 


20 And it came to pass in the eleventh year, in 
the first month, in the seventh day of the month, 
that the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 

21 Son of man, I have broken the arm of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt; 

Nae it shall not be bound up to be healed, 

To put a roller to bind it, to make it strong to hold the 
22 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; [sword 

Behold, I am against Pharaoh king of Egypt, 

And will break his arms, the strong, and that which was 

broken ; 
And I will cause the sword to fall out of his hand. 


how places far asunder would be involved in common calamity. 
Aven is understood to be On, or Heliopolis; and Pi-beseth is evidentie 
Bubastis, both well-known names in Egyptian literature. The 
other name, Tehaphnehes, is variously spelt, but it is probably a place 
near Pelusium, and which was called Daphne by the Greeks, whe 
imitated the sound of the original name. if 

xxx, 20—26. The date of this prophecy in the “eleventh year” 
shows that it was given sixteen years before that in chap. xxix. 17, &e. 
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And [ will scatter the Egyptians among the nations, 

And will disperse them through the countries. 

And I will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, 

And put my sword in his hand : 

But 1 will break Pharaoh's arms, 

And he shall groan before him with the groanings of a 
deadly wounded man. 

But I will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, 

And the arms of Pharaoh shall fall down ; 

And they shall know that I am the Lorp, 

When I shall put my sword into the hand of the king 
of Babylon, 

And he shall stretch it out upon the land of Egypt. 

And I will scatter the Egyptians among the nations, 

And disperse them among the countries ; 

And they shall know that I am the Lorn. 


This short prophecy of the weakening the power of Egypt was delivered 
about the time that the army of the Egyptians which attempted to raise the 
siege of Jerusalem were frustrated in their enterprise, and returned re secs, 
—‘without accomplishing their purpose ;’ whereupon the king of Babylon 
renewed the siege, and carried his point. The kingdom of Egypt was very | 
ancient, and had been many ages considerable; that of Babylon was but lately 
arrived to its great pomp and power, being built upon the ruins of the kingdom 
of Assyria. ow it is with them as it is with families and states, some are 
growing up, others are declining and going back; one must increase, and the 
other must of course decrease. J 

First. It is here foretold that the kingdom of Egypt shall grow weaker and 
weaker. The extent of his territories shall be abridged, his wealth and power 
shall be diminished, and he shall become less able than ever to help either him- 
self or his friend. 1. This was in part done already; ver. 21, “I have broken 
the arm of Pharaoh” some time ago. One arm of that kingdom might well be 
reckoned broken when the king of Babylon routed the forces of Pharaoh- 
necho at Carchemish, Jer. xlvi. 2, and made himself master of “all that per- 
tained to Egypt from the river of Egypt to Euphrates,” 2 Kin. xxiv.7. Egypt 
had been long in gathering strength and extending its dominions; and, therefore, 
that there may be a proportion observed in providence, it loseth its strength 
slowly and by degrees. It was soon after the king of Egypt slew good king 
Josiah, and in the same reign, that its arm was thus broken, and it received that 
fatal blow which it never recovered. Before Egypt’s heart and neck were broken 
its arm was. God’s judgments come ae a people by steps, that they may 
meet him repenting. When the arm of Egypt is broken, “it shall not be bound 
up to be healed,” for none can heal the wounds that God gives but he himself. 
i das whom he disarms, whom he disables, cannot again hold the sword. 
2. This was to be done again, One arm was broken before, and something was 
done towards the setting of it, towards the healing of the deadly wound that 
was given to the beast. But now, ver. 22, “I am against Pharaoh, and will 
break” both “his arms ;” both the strong, and that which was broken and set 
again. Note, If lesser judgments do not prevail to humble and reform sinners, 

od will send greater. Now God will “cause the sword to fall out of his 
hand,’ whch he caught hold of, as thinking himself strong enough to hold it. 
It is repeated, ver. 24, “1 will break Pharaoh's arms.” He had been a cruel 
oppressor to the ee pe of God Hrehiginty and of late the staff of a broken rod 
to them; and now God, by breaking his arms, reckons with him for both. 
God justly breaks that power which is abused, either to put wrongs upon 
people or to put cheats upon them. But this is not all. Ist. The king of Egypt 
shall be dispirited when he finds himself in danger of the king of Babylon’s 
forces, he “shall groan before him with the groaning of a deadly wounded 
man.” Note, It is common for those that are most elevated in their prosperity 
to be most dejected and disheartened in their adversity. Pharoah, even before 
the sword toucheth him, shall groan as if he had received his death wound. 
2nd. ‘The people ot Egypt shall be dispersed, ver. 23; and again, ver. 26, “I will 
scatter them among the nations.” Other nations had mingled with them, ver. 5; 
now they shall be mingled with other nations, and seek shelter in them, and so 
be made to know that the Lord is righteous. 

Secondly. Itis here foretold that the kingdom of Babylon shall grow stronger 
and stronger, ver. 24,25. It is said, and repeated, that God will, 1. Put strength 
into the king of Babylon’s arms, that he may be able to go through the service 
he is designed for. 2. That he will put a sword, his sword, into the king of 
Babylon’s hand, which signified his giving him a commission, and furnishing 
him with arms for carrying on a war, particularly against Egypt. Note, As 
judges on the bench, like Pilate, Jno. xix. 11, so generals in the field, like 

ebuchadnezzar, have no power but what is given them from above. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


The prophecy of this chapter, as the two chapters before, is against Egypt, and designed 
for the humbling and mortifying of Pharaoh. In passing sentence upon great criminals 
it is usual to consult precedents, and to see what has been done to others in the like 
case, which serves both to direct and justify the proceedings. Pharaoh stands indicted 
at the bar of Divine justice for his pride and haughtiness, and the injuries he had 
done to God's people; but he thinks himself so high, so great, as not to be accountable 
to any authority; so strong, and so well guarded, as not to be conquerable by any 
force. The prophet is therefore directed to make a report to him of the case of the 
king of Assyria, whose head city was Nineveh. 1. He must shew him how great a 
monarch the king of Assyria had been, what a vast empire he had, what a mighty sway 
he bore; the king of Egypt, as great as he was, could not go beyond him, ver. 3—9. 
Il. He must then shew him how like he was to the king of Assyria, in pride and 
carnal security, ver. 10. IIL. He must next read him the history of the fall and ruin | 
of the king of Assyria, what a noise it made among the nations, and what a warning 
it gave to all potent princes to take heed of pride, ver. 11—17. IV. He must leave 
the king of Egypt to apply all this to himself, to see his own face in the looking-glass 
of the king of Assyria’s sin, and to foresee his own fall through the perspective glass 
of his ruin, ver. 18, 


ND it came to pass in the eleventh year, in the 
third month, in the first day of the month, 


23 


24 


25 


26 


It is one of the numeroas illustrations of the fact that prophecies are 
Ly no means always arranged in chronological order, even when dated. 

xxx1. 1, 2. This prediction is curious. After indicating that its 
object is Pharaoh, it proceeds to compare the glory of the Egyptian 
monarch with that of the Assyrian, and to intimate that as they were 
alike in grandeur, they would be alike in ruin, It is to be borne in 
mind that the Assyrian empire had already fallen, having been sup- 
planted by the Babylonian. 
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that the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 

2 Son of man, speak unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, 

and to his multitude ; 

Whom art thou like in thy greatness ? [ branches, 

Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair 

And with a shadowing shroud, and of an high stature ; 

And his top was among the thick boughs. 

‘The waters made him great, the deep set him up on high 

With her rivers running round about his plants, _ [field. 

And sent out her little rivers unto all the trees of the 

Therefore his height was exalted above all the trees of 
the field, [long 

And his boughs were multiplied, and his branches became 

Because of the multitude of waters, when he shot forth. 

All the fowls of heaven made their nests in his boughs, 

And under his branches did all the beasts of the field 
bring forth their young, 

And under his shadow dwelt all great nations 

Thus was he fair in his greatness, 

In the length of his branches: 

For his root was by great waters. 

The cedars in the garden of God could not hide him: 

The fir trees were not like his boughs, 

And the chesnut trees were not like his branches; 

Nor any tree in the garden of God was like unto him 
in his beauty. 

I have made him fair by the multitude of his branches : 

So that all the trees of Eden, that were in the garden of 
God, envied him. 


This prophecy bears date the month before Jerusalem was taken, as that in 
the close of the foregoing chapter about four months before. When God's 
people were in the depth of their distress it would be some comfort to them, 
as it would serve likewise for a check to the pride and malice of their neizh- 
bours that insulted over them, to be told from heaven that the cup was going 
round, even the cup of trembling ; that it would shortly be taken out of the 
hands of God’s people and put into the hands of those that hated them, 
Isa, li. 22, 23. In this prophecy, 

First. The prophet is directed to put Pharaoh upon searching the records 
for a case parallel to his own; ver. 2, Speak to Pharaoh, and to his multitude, 
to the multitude of his attendants, that contributed so much to his magnificence, 
and the multitude of his armies, that contributed so much to his strength. These 
he was proud of, these he put a confidence in, and they were as proud of him, 
and trusted as much in him. Now ask him, “ Whom art thou like in thy great- 
ness?” We are apt to judge of ourselves by comparison. ‘Those that think 
highly of themselves fancy themselves as great and as good as such and such 
that ie been mightily celebrated. The flatterers of princes tell them whom 
they equal in pomp and grandeur. Well, saith God, let him pitch upon the most 
famous potentate that ever was, and it shall be allowed that he is like him in 
greatness, and no way inferior to him; but, let him pitch upon whom he will, he 
will find that his day came to fall; he will see there was an end of all his per- 
fection, and must therefore expect the end of his own in like manner. Note, 
The falls of others both into sin and ruin are intended as admonitions to us not 
to be secure or high-minded, nor to think we stand out of danger. 

Secondly. He is directed to shew him an instance of one whom he resembled 
in greatness, and that was the Assyrian, ver. 3, whose monarchy had continued 
from Nimrod. Sennacherib was one of the mighty princes of that monarchy, but 
it sunk down soon after him, and the monarchy of Nebuchadnezzar was built 
upon its ruins, or a 8 ake ps upon its stock. Let us now see whata flourish- 
ing prince the king of Assyria was. He is here compared to a stately cedar, 
ver. 3. The glory of the house of David is illustrated by the same similitude, 
ch. xvii. 3. The olive-tree, the fig-tree, and the vine, which were all fruit- 
trees, had refused to be promoted over the trees because they would not leave 
their fruitfulness, Jud. ix. 8. And therefore the choice falls upon the cedar, 
that is stately and strong, and casts a great shadow, but bears no fruit. 

1. The Assyrian monarch was a tall cedar, such as the cedars in Lebanon 
generally were, of a high stature, and “his top among the thick boughs;” he was 
attended by other princes that were tributaries to him, and was surrounded 
by a life-guard of brave men. He surpassed all the princes in his neighbour- 
hood, they were all shrubs to him; ver. 5, “His height was exalted above all the 
trees of the field,” they were many of them very high, but he overtopped them 
all, ver. 8. The cedars, even those in the garden of Eden, which we may sup- 
pose were the best of the kind, “would not hide him,” but his top branches 
outshot theirs. : ; 

2. He was a spreading cedar, His branches did not only run up in height, but 
run out in breadth, noting that this mighty prince was not only exalted to 
dignity and honour, and had a name above the names of the great men of the 
earth but that he obtained great dominion and power; his territories were 
large, and he extended his conquests far, and his influence much farther. This 
cedar, like a vine, sent forth “ his branches to the sea, to the river,” Ps. Ixxx. 11; 
“His boughs were multiplied, his branches became long,” ver. 5, so that “he 
had a shadowing shroud,” ver. 3. This contributed very much to his beauty, 
that he grew proportionably large as well as high. He was “ fair in his great- 
ness, in the length of his branches,” ver. 7, very comely as well as very —— 
“fair by the multitude of his branches,” ver. 9. His Large dominions were we { 
managed, like a prronting tres that is kept in shape and good order by the skill 
of the gardener, so as to be very beautiful to the eye. His government was as 
amiable in the eyes of the wise men as it was admirable in the eyes of all men. 
The fir-trees were not like his boughs, so straight, so green, so regular, nor 


~ 
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xxxi. 8, 9. The expression, “‘ garden of God,” and the word 
“Eden,” several times occurring in Ezekiel, are very properly re- 
garded as allusions to the primeval paradise. What are here called 
“ fir-trees ”’ may, as elsewhere, be almost any tree belonging to the 
pine and fir tribes. The word for chesnuts is only found here and 
in Gen. xxx. 37, and rather signifies a maple or plane-tree than a 
chesnut. Asa fact, the plane-tree is common and flourishes much 
in Palestine, where chesnut-trees are rare. 
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were the branches of chesnut-trees like his branches, so thick, so spreading; 
in short, “no tree in the garden of God,” in Eden, in Babylon, for that stood 
where Paradise was planted. here where there was every tree that was plea- 
sant to the sight, Gen. ii. 9, there was none like “to this cedar in beauty;” that 
1s, in all the nations about there was no prince so much admired, so much 
courted, and whom everybody was so much in love with, as the king of Assyria. 
Many of them did virtuously, but he excelled them all, outshone them all. * All 
the trees of Eden envied him,” ver. 9. When they found they could not compare 
with him they were angry and grieved that he so far outdid them, and secretly 
grudged him the praise due to im. Note, It is the unhappiness of those who 
in any thing excel others that thereby they make themselves the objects of 
envy; and “ who can stand before envy?” 

3. He was serviceable, as far as a standing, growing cedar could be, and that 
was only by his shadow; ver. 6, “ All the fowls of heaven,” some of all sorts, 
“ made their nests in his boughs,” where they were sheltered from the injuries 
of the weather. The beasts of the field put themselves under the protection 
of his branches; there they were levant and couchant, there they brought forth 
their young, for they had there a natural covert from the heat and from the 
storm. The meaning of all is, “ Under his shadow dwelt all great nations ;” the 
all fled to him for safety, and were willing to swear allegiance to him if he woul 
undertake to protect them, as travellers in a shower come under thick trees for 
shelter. Note, Those who have power ought to use it for the protection and 
comfort of those whom they have power over, for to that end they are intrusted 
with power. Even the bramble, if he be anointed king, invites the trees to come 
and trust in his shadow, Jud. ix. 15. But the utmost security that any creature, 
even the king of Assyria himself, can give, is but like the shadow of a tree, which 
is but a scanty and slender protection, and leaves aman many ways exposed. 
Let us, therefore, flee to God for protection, and he will take us under the 
shadow of his wings, where we shall be warmer and safer than under the 
shadow of the strongest and stateliest cedar, Ps. xvii. 8; xci. 4. 

4. He seemed to be settled and established in his greatness and power. For, 
Ist. It was God that made him fair, ver. 9; for by him_kings reign. He was 
comely with the comeliness that God put upon him. Note, God’s hand must 
be eyed and owned in the advancement of the great men of the earth, and 
therefore we must not envy them; yet will not that secure the continuance of 
their prosperity, for he that gave them their beauty, if they be deprived of it, 
knows how to turn it into deformity. 2nd. He seemed to have a good bottom. 
This cedar was not like the “heath in the desert, made to inhabit the parched 

laces,” Jer. xvii. 6; it was not a “root in a dry ground,” Jsa. liii. 2. No, he 
had abundance of wealth to support his power and grandeur; ver. 4, “The 
waters made him great ;” he had vast treasures, large stores and magazines, 
which were as “the deep that set him up on high;” constant revenues coming 
in by taxes, customs, and crown rents, which were “as rivers running round 
about his plants.” These enabled him to strengthen and secure his interests 
everywhere; for he “sent out his little rivers,” or conduits, ‘*‘ to all the trees of 
the field” to water them; and when they had “ maintenance from the king’s 
palace,” Ezr. iv. 14, and “their country was nourished by the king’s country,” 
Acts xii. 20, they would be serviceable and faithful to him. Those that have 
wealth flowing upon them in great riches find themselves obliged to send it 
out again in little rivers; for, “as goods are increased tiney are increased that 
eat them,” and the more men have the more occasion they have for it; yea, 
and still the more they have occasion for. The branches of this cedar became 
long, because of the multitude of waters which fed them, ver. 5; and ver. 7, 
“his root was by great waters,” which seems to secure it that its “leaf 
should never wither,” Ps. i. 3; that it should not “see when heat comes,” 
Jer. xvii. 8. Note, Worldly people may seem to have an established prosperity, 
yet it only seems so, Job v.73; Ps. xxxvii. 35. 


L0 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Because thou hast lifted up thyself in height, 
And he hath shot up his top among the thick boughs, 
And his heart is lifted up in his height ; 
11 I have therefore delivered him into the hand of the 
mighty one of the heathen ; 
He shall surely deal with him: 
I have driven him out for his wickedness. 
And strangers, the terrible of the nations, have cut him 
And have left him: [off, 
Upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branches 
are fallen, 
And his boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land ; 
And all the people of the earth are gone down from his 
And have left him. [shadow, 


12 


18 Upon his ruin shall all the fowls of the heaven remain, 
And all the beasts of the field shall be upon his branches: 
14 To the end 
That none of all the trees by the waters exalt themselves 
for their height, 
Neither shoot up their top among the thick boughs, 
Neither their trees stand up in their height, all that drink 
For they are all delivered unto death, [water : 
To the nether parts of the earth, 
In the midst of the children of men, 
With them that go down to the pit. 
15 Thus saith the Lord Gop; 


In the day when he went down to the grave I caused a 

I covered the deep for him, [mourning : 

And I restrained the floods thereof, and the great waters 
were stayed : 
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And I caused Lebanon to mourn for him, 

And all the trees of the field fainted for him. 

I made the nations to shake at the sound of his fall 

When I cast him down to hell with them that descend 
into the pit: 

And all the trees of Eden, the choice and best of Leba 
non, all that drink water, 

Shall be comforted in the nether parts of the earth. 

They also went down into hell with him 

Unto them that be slain with the sword; 

And they that were his arm, that dwelt under his shadow . 

In the midst of the heathen 

To whom art thou thus like in glory 

And in greatness among the trees of Eden? 

Yet shalt thou be brought down with the trees of Eden 

Unto the nether parts of the earth: f 

Thou shalt lie in the midst of the uncircumcised 

With them that be slain by the sword. [Gop 

This zs Pharaoh and all his multitude, saith the Lord 


We have seen the king of Egypt resembling the king of Assyria in pomp, 
and power, and prosperity, how like he was to him in his greatness. Now here 
we see, 

First. How he doth likewise resemble him in his pride, ver. 10; for as face 
answers to face in a glass so doth one corrupt carnal heart to another, and the 
same temptations of a prosperous state by which some are overcome are fatal 
to many others too. “Thou,” O king of Egypt, “hast lifted up thyself in 
height,” hast been proud of thy wealth and power, ch. xxix. 3. And just so 
“he,” that is, the king of Assyria, when he had “shot up his top among the 
thick boughs,” his heart was presently “lifted up in his height,” and he grew 
insolent and imperious, set God himself at defiance, and trampled upon his 
people. Witness the messages and letter which the great king, the king of 
Assyria, sent to Hezekiah, Jsa. xxxvi. 4. How eS oF doth he speak of him- 
self and his own achievements, how scornfully of that great and good man! 
There were other sins in which the Egyptians and the Assyrians did concur, 
particularly that of oppressing God’s people. It is charged upon them both 
together, Jsa. lii.4; but here that sin is run up to its cause, and that was pride, 
for it is the contempt of the proud that they are filled with. Note, When men’s 
outward condition riseth their minds commonly rise with it; and it is very 
rare to find an humble spirit in the midst of great advancements. 

Secondly. How he shall therefore resemble him in his fall. And for the 
opening of this part of the comparison, 

1. Here is a history of the fall of the king of Assyria. For his part, saith 
God, ver. 11, ‘1 have therefore,” because he was thus lifted up, * delivered him 
into the hand of the mighty one of the heathen.” Cyaxares, king of the Medes, 
in the twenty-sixth year of his reign, in conjunction with Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, in the first year of his reign, destroyed Nineveh, and with it the 
Assyrian empire. Nebuchadnezzar, though he was not then, yet afterwards 
became, very emphatically the mighty one of the heathen; most mighty among 
them, and most mighty over them to prevail against them. Ist. It is Gud him- 
self that orders his ruin, “I have delivered him into the hand” of the execu- 
tioner, “I have driven him out.” Note, God is the judge who puts down one and 
sets up another, Ps. lxxvi.7; and, when he pleaseth, he can extirpate and expel 
those who think themselves, and seem to others, to have taken deepest root. 
And the mightiest ones of the heathen could not gain their point against those 
they contended with, if the Almighty himself did not deliver them into their 
hands. 2nd. It is his own sin that procures his ruin. “I have driven him out 
for his wickedness.” None are driven out from their honour, power, and pos- 
sessions, but it is “for their wickedness.” None of our comforts are ever lost 
but what have been a thousand times forfeited. If the wicked are driven 
away, it is in their wickedness, 3rd. It is a “mighty one of the heathen” that 
shall be the instrument of his ruin; for God often employs one wicked man in 
punishing another. “ He shall surely deal with him,” shall know how to manage 
him, as great as he is. Note, Proud imperious men will, sooner or later, meet 
with their match. Now, in this history of the fall of the Assyrian, observe, 

First. A continuation of the similitude of the cedar. He grew very high, and 
extended his boughs very far; but his day comes to fall. _ 1st. This stately 
cedar was cropped; “ The terrible of the nations cut him off.” Soldiers who, 
being both armed and commissioned to kill and slay, and to destroy, may well 
be reckoned among “the terrible of the nations,” they have lopped off his 
branches first, have seized upon some parts of his dominion and forced them 
out of his hands; so that in all mountains and valleys of the nations about, in 
the highlands and lowlands, and by all the rivers, there were cities or countries 
that were broken off from the Assyrian monarchy, that had been subjected 
to it, but were either revolted or recovered from it. Its feathers were bor- 
rowed, and when every bird had fetched back its own it was naked like the 
stump of a tree. 2nd. It was deserted. ‘ All the people of the earth,” that had 
fled to him for shelter, are ‘“‘ gone down from his shadow, and have left him.” 
When he was disabled to give them protection they thought they no longer 
owed him allegiance. Let not great men be pene of the number of those that 
attend them, and have a dependence upon them; it is only for what they can 
get. When providence frowns upon them their retinue is soon dispersed and 
scattered from them. 3rd. It was insulted over, and its fall triumphed in; 
ver. 13, “ Upon his ruin shall all the fowls of the heaven remain,” to tread upon 
the broken branches of this cedar. Its fall is triumphed in by the other trees 
who were angry to see themselves overtopped so much; “all the trees of 
Eden” that were cut down and fallen before him, all that drank water of the 
rain of heaven, as the stump of the tree that is left in the south is said to be 
“wet with the dew of heaven,” Dan. iv. 23, and to bud “through the scent of 
water,” Job. xiv. 9. They shall be comforted in the nether parts of the earth, 
when they see this proud cedar brought as low as themselves. Solamen miseris 
socios habuisse doloris,— To have companions in woe is a solace to those whe 
suffer,’ But, on the contrary, the trees of Lebanon, that are yet standing in 
their height and strength, “mourned for him,” and “the trees of the field 
fainted for him,” because they could not but read their own destiny in hia 
fall. ‘“ Howl, fir-trees, if the cedar be shaken,” for they cannot expect to stand 
long, Zec. xi. 2. 
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18 


xxxi, 11. The first clause is not well rendered. The Hebrew is, 
«And I gave him into the hand of the god of the nations.” The 
“nations” are no doubt Gentile or heathen nations, but who is the 
“god,” or “El,” as the original has it? Various names have been 
suggested, as Cyrus, Nabopolassar, and Nebuchadnezzar. As the 
founders of the Babylonian empire must be meant, we prefer the 
opinion of those who suppose the “god” is either Nabopolassar, the 
conqueror of Assyria, or Nebuchadnezzar, who succeeded him. 
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xxxi. 15. This verse is very vivid in its imagery :—“ Thus saith the 
Lord Adonai, On the day when he went down to Sheol I caused a 
mourning: I covered the deep because of him, and restrained its 
floods, and the many waters were restrained; and Lebanon lamented 
because of him, and all the trees of the field are faint because of 
him.” It is the fall of the Assyrian that is referred to. 

xxxi. 16, 17. These verses may be made plainer by a new trans- 
lation :—* At the sound of his fall I made the nations tremble, when — 


A.M. 3417. 


Secondiy. A reddition of the similitude of the cedar. By the cutting down 
of this cedar is signified the slaughter of this mighty monarch, and all his 
adherents and supporters, they are all “delivered to death,” to fall by the 
sword, as the cedar by the axe. He and his princes, who, he said, were altogether 
kings, go down to the grave, “to the nether parts of the earth, in the midst of 
the Shildon of men,” as common persons of no quality or distinction; they “ aie 
like men,” Ps, lxxxii. 7; they were carried away with “them that go down to 
the pit,”and their pomp did neither protect them nor “ descend after them.” 
Again, ver. 16, he was “ cast down to hell with them that descend into the pit.” 
He went into the state of the dead, and was buried as others are, in obscurit 
and oblivion. Again, ver. 17, “ They all that were his arm,” on whom he staye 
by whom he acted and exerted his power, all “that dwelt under his shadow,’ 
his subjects and allies, and all that had any dependence on him, they all went 
down into ruin, down into the grave “ with him, unto them that were slain with 
the sword,” to those that were cut off by untimely deaths before them, under 
the load of guilt and shame. When great men fall, a great many fall with them, 
as a great many in like manner have fallen before them. 

Thirdly. What God designed and aimed at in bringing down this mighty 
monarch and his monarchy. He designed thereby, Ist. To give an alarm to the 
nations about; to put them all to a stand, to put them all toa gaze; ver. 16, 
“T made the nations to shake at the sound of his fall.” They were all struck with 
astonishment to see so mighty a prince brought down thus; it gave a shock to 
all their confidences, every one thinking his turn would be next, “ when he went 
down to the grave ;” ver. 15, “ I caused a mourning,” a general lamentation, as 
the whole kingdom goes into mourning at the death of the king. In token of 
this general grief “1.covered the deep for him,” put that into black, gave a stop 
to business in complaisance to this universal mourning: “ I restrained the floods, 
and the great waters were stayed,” that they might run in another channel, 
that of lamentation. Lebanon particularly, the kingdom of Syria, that was 
sometimes in confederacy with the Assyrian, mourned for him, as the ally of 
Babylon, Rev. xviii. 9. 2nd. To ain an admonition to the nations about, and to 
their kings; ver. 14, “to the end that none of all the trees by the waters,” though 
never so advantageously situated, “‘ may exalt themselves for their height,” may 
be proud and conceited of themselves, and “shoot up their top among the thick 
boughs,” looking disdainfully upon others, nor “ stand upon themselves for their 
height,” confiding in their own policies and powers, as if they could never be 
brought down. Let them all take warning by the Assyrian, for he once held 
up his head as high, and thought he kept his footing as firm, as any of them; but 
his pride went before his destruction, and his confidence failed him. ote, 
The fall of proud, presumptuous men is intended for a warning to others to keep 
humble. It had been well for Nebuchadnezzar, who was himself active is 
bringing down the Assyrian, if he had taken the admonition. 

2. Here is a prophecy of the fall of the king of Egypt in like manner, ver. 18. 
He thought himself like the “ Assyrian in glory on greatness,” overtopping 
“all the trees of Eden,” as the cypress doth the shrubs. But thou also “shalt 
be brought down,” with other the trees that are pleasant to the sight, as those 
in Eden. Thou shalt be brought to the grave, to the nether or lower parts of 
the earth, thou shalt “lie in the midst of the uncircumcised,” that die in their 
uncleanness, die ingloriously, die under a curse, and at a distance from God. 
Then shall those whom he has trampled upon triumph over him, saying, “ This 
is Pharaoh, and all his multitude.” See how mean he looks, how low he lies; 
see what ail his pomp and pride is come to; here is all that is left of him. Note, 
Great men and great multitudes, with the great figure and great noise they 
make in the world, when God comes to contend with them will soon become 
little, less than nothing, such as Pharaoh and all his multitude. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Still we are upon the destruction of Pharaoh and Egypt, which is wonderfully enlarged 
upon, and with a great deal of emphasis. When we read so very much of Egypt’s ruin, 
no less than six several prophecies at divers times delivered concerning it, we are 
ready to think, surely there is some special reason for it. And, I. Perhaps it may look 
as far back as the book of Genesis, where we find, ch. xv. 14, that God determined to 
judge Egypt for oppressing his people; and though that was in part fulfilled in the 
plagues of Egypt, and the drowning of Pharaoh, yet in this destruction here foretold 
these old scores were reckoned for, and that was to have its full accomplishment. II. 
Perhaps it may look as far forward as the book of the Revelation, where we find that 
the great enemy of the gospel church, that makes war with the Lamb, is spiritually 
called Egypt, Rev. xi. 8; and if so, the destruction of Egypt, and its Pharaoh, was a 
type of the destruction of that proud enemy; and betwixt this prophecy of the ruin of 
Egypt and the prophecy of the destruction of the antichristian generation there is some 
analogy. We have two distinct prophecies in this chapter relating to Egypt; both in 
the same month, one on the first day, the other that day fortnight, probably both on the 
sabbath-day. They are both lamentations, not only to signify how lamentable the fall of 
Egypt should be, but to intimate how much the prophet himself should lament it, 
from a generous principle of love to mankind. The destruction of Egypt is here repre- 
sented under two similitudes. 1. The killing of a lion ora whale, or some such devour- 
ing creature, ver. 1—16; 2. The funeral of a great commander or captain-general, 
ver. 17—32. The two prophecies of this chapter are much of the same length. 


A ND it came to pass in the twelfth year, in the 
twelfth month, in the first day of the month, 
that the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
2 Son of man, take up a lamentation for Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, and say unto him, 
Thou art like a young lion of the nations, 
And thou art as a whale in the seas: 
And thou camest forth with thy rivers, 
And troubledst the waters with thy feet, and fouledst their 
3 Thus saith the Lord Gop; [rivers. 
I will therefore spread out my net over thee with a com- 
pany of many people ; 
And they shall bring thee up in my net. 
4 Then will I leave theé upon the land, 
I will cast thee forth upon the open field, [thee, 
And will cause all the fowls of the heaven to remain upon 


I brought him down to Sheol, with them that go down to the pit ; and 
all the trees of Eden, the choicest and best of Lebanon, all which 
drink water, were comforted in the lower land. They also with him 
went down to Sheol, to them that were pierced with the sword, and 
his arm, who had dwelt under his shadow among the nations.” 
The obscurity of the closing words partly defies ingenuity, but the 
ger idea seems to be that the Assyrian was not alone in his fall; 

as he went to the victims, so he was attended by his friends, who 
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And I will fill the beasts of the whole earth with thee. 

And I will lay thy flesh upon the mountains, 

And fill the valleys with thy height. 

6 I will also water with thy blood the land wherein thou 
Hven to the mountains ; [swim mest, 
And the rivers shall be full of thee. 

7 And when I shall put thee out, 

I will cover the heaven, and make the stars thereof dark ; 
I will cover the sun with a cloud, and the moon shall 
not give her light. 

8 All the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, 
And set darkness upon thy land, saith the Lord Gop. 

9 I will also vex the hearts of many people, 

When I shall bring thy destruction among the nations, 

Into the countries which thou hast not known. 

Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, 

And their kings shall be horribly afraid for thee, 

When I shall brandish my sword before them; 

And they shall tremble at every moment, 

Every man for his own life, in the day of thy fall 

For thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

The sword of the king of Babylon shall come upon thee 

By the swords of the mighty will I cause thy multitude 

The terrible of the nations, all of them: [to fall, 

And they shall spoil the pomp of Egypt, 

And all the multitude thereof shall be destroyed. 

I will destroy also all the beasts thereof from beside the 
great waters ; 

Neither shall the foot of man trouble them any more, 

Nor the hoofs of beasts trouble them. 

Then will I make their waters deep, 

And cause their rivers to run like oil, saith the Lord Gop. 

When I shall make the land of Egypt desolate, 

And the country shall be destitute of that whereof it was 
full, 

When I shall smite all them that dwell therein, 

Then shall they know that I am the Lorp. 

This zs the lamentation wherewith they shall lament her: 

The daughters of the nations shall lament her : 

They shall lament for her, even for Egypt, 

And for all her multitude, saith the Lord Gop. 


Here, First. The prophet is ordered to “take up a lamentation for Pharaoh 
king of Egypt,” ver. 2. It concerns ministers to be much of a serious spirit, 
and in order thereunto to be frequent in taking up lamentations for the fall 
and ruin of sinners, as those that have not desired, but dreaded, the woful day. 
Note, Ministers that would affect others with the things of God must make it 
appear that they are themselves affected with the miseries that sinners bring 
upon themselves by their sins. It becomes us to weep and tremble for those 
that will not weep and tremble for themselves, to try if thereby we may set 
them a weeping, set them a trembling. , 

Secondly. He is ordered to shew cause for that lamentation. . : 

1. Pharaoh has been a troubler of the nations, even of his own nation, which 
he should have procured the repose of. He is “ like a young lion of the nations,” 
ver. 2, loud and noisy, hectoring and threatening as a lion when he roars. 
Great potentates, if they be tyrannical and oppressive, are in God’s account no 
better than beasts of prey. He is like “a whale” or dragon, like a crocodile, 
so some; “in the seas,” very turbulent and vexatious, as the leviathan that 
““makes the deep to boil like a pot,” Job xli. 31. When Pharaoh engaged in an 
unnecessary war with the Cyrenians he “ came forth with his rivers,” with his 
armies, “troubled the waters,” disturbed his own kingdom, and the neighbour 
nations, “fouled the rivers,” and made them muddy. Note, A great deal of 
disquiet is often given to the world by the restless ambition and implacable 
resentments of proud princes. Ahab is he that troubles Israel, and not Elijah. 

2. He that has troubled others must expect to be himself troubled; for the 

rd is righteous, Jos. vii. 25. 
tag This is set forth here by acomparison. Is Pharaoh like a great whale, 
which, when it comes up the river, gives great disturbance, a leviathan which 
Job cannot draw out with a hook, Job xli. 1, yet God has a net for him which 
is large enough to inclose him, and strong enough to secure him ; ver. 3, “I 
will spread my net over thee,” even the army of the Chaldeans, a “ company of 
many people.” They shall force him out of his fastness, dislodge him out of his 
possessions, throw him like a great fish upon dry ground, upon the open field, 
ver. 4; where, being out of his element, he must die of course, and be a prey to 
the birds and beasts, as was foretold, ch. xxix. 5. What can the strongest fish 
do to help itself when it is out of the water, and lies gasping? The flesh of 
this great whale shall be “laid upon the mountains,” ver. 5; aud the valleys 
shall be “‘ filled with his height.” Such numbers of Pharaoh’s soldiers shall be 
slain that the dead bodies shall be scattered upon the hills, and there shall be 
heaps of them piled up in the valleys. Blood shall be shed in such abundance 
as to swell the rivers in the valleys. Or, such shall be the bulk, such the heigh,, 
of this leviathan that, when he is laid upon the ground, he shall fill a valley. 
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had lived under his protection. Such we take to be the leading 
thought, though the details are not all plain. 

xxxii. 1—10. It has been observed that here images are crowded 
together, that the metaphors are somewhat mixed, and that the 
language is very hyperbolical. As usually explained, the king is 
compared with a lion and a crocodile in one and the same verse. 
That what is called a “ whale” in our English text, and a “‘ dragon ” 
in the margin, is a crocodile cannot be doubted. That a king, ag 
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3neh vast quantities of blood shall issne from this leviathan as shall “ water the 
jand of Egypt,” the land wherein now he swims, now he sports himself, ver. 6. 
It ahall reach “to the mountains,” and the waters of Egypt shall again be 
“turned into blood;” by this means the “rivers shall be full of thee.” The 
judgments executed upon Pharaoh of old are expressed by the “ breaking of 
the heads of the leviathan in the waters,” Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 14.. But now they go 
farther; this old serpent has now not only his head bruised, but is all crushed 
to pieces, 

sinks It is set forth by a prophecy of the deep impression which the destruc- 
tion of Egypt should make upon the neighbour nations; it would put them all 
jnto a consternation, as the fall of the Assyrian monarchy did, ch. xxxi. 15, 16. 
When Pharaoh, that had been like a blazing, burning torch, is put out and 
extinguished, it shall make all about him look black, ver. 7; the heavens shall 
be hung with black, the stars darkened, the sun eclipsed, and the moon be 
deprived of her borrowed light. It is from the upper world that this lower 
receives its light; and therefore, ver. 8, when the bright lights of heaven are 
made dark above, darkness by consequence is set upon the land, upon the 
earth—so it shall be on the land of Egypt. Here the plague of darkness, which 
was upon Egypt of old for three days, seems to be alluded to as before, the 
turning of the waters into blood. or when former judgments are forgotten 
it is just they should be repeated. When their privy councillors and states- 
men, and those that have the conduct of the public affairs, are deprived of 
wisdom, and made fools, and the things that belong to their peace are hid from 
their eyes, then their lights are darkened, and the land is in a mist. This is 
foretold, Tsa. xix. 13, The princes of Zoan are become fools.” Now upon the 
spreading of the report of the fall of Egypt, and the bringing of the news to 
remote countries, “ countries which they had not known,” ver. 9, people shall 
be much affected, and shall feel pieaeelves sensibly touched by it. First. It 
shall fill them with vexation to see such an ancient, wealthy, potent kingdom 
thus humbled and brought down, and the pride of worldly glory, which they 
have such a value for, stained. The hearts of many people will be vexed to see 
the word of the God of Israel fulfilled in the destruction of Egypt, and that all 
the gods of Egypt were not able to relieve it. Note, The destruction of some 
wicked people is a vexation to others. Secondly. It shall fill them with admi- 
ration, ver. 10; they shall be amazed at thee, shall wonder to see so great 
riches and power come to nothing, Rev. xviii. 17. Note, They that admire 
with complacency the pomp of this world will admire with consternation the 
ruin of that pomp, which, to those that know the vanity of all things here 
below, is no surprise at all. Thirdly. It shall fill them with fear; even their 
kings, that think it their prerogative to be secure, shall be horribly afraid for 
thee, concluding their own house to be in danger when their neighbour’s is on 
fire. “ When I shall brandish my sword before them they shall tremble every 
man for his own life.” Note, When the sword of God’s justice is drawn against 
some to cut them off, it is thereby brandished before others to give them warn- 
ing; and those that will not be admonished by it, and made to reform, yet shall 
be frightened by it, and made to tremble; ‘“ They shall tremble every moment 
because of thy fall.” When others are ruined by sin we have reason to quake 
fur fear, as knowing ourselves guilty and obnoxious. ‘ Who is able to stand 
before this holy Lord God?” 

3rd. It is set forth by a plain and express prediction of the desolation itself 
that should come upon Event. First, The instruments of the desolation 
appear here very formidable. It is the sword of the king of Babylon, that 
warlike, that victorious prince, that shall come upon thee, ver. 11; “The 
swords of the mighty,” even the “terrible of the nations, all of them,” ver. 123; 
an army that there is no standing before. Note, Those that delight in war, 
and are upon all occasions entering into contention, may expect, some time or 
other, to be engaged with those that will prove too hard for them. Pharaoh 
had been forward to quarrel with his neighbour, and to come forth with his 
rivers, with his armies, ver. 2; but God will now give him enough of it. 
Secondly. ‘The instances of the desolation appear here very frightful, much the 
same with what we had before, ch. xxix. 10—12; xxx. 7. Ist. The multitude 
of Egypt shall be destroyed; not decimated, some picked out to be made 
examples, but all cut off. Note, The numbers of sinners, though they be a 
multitude, will neither secure them against God’s power nor entitle them to 
his pity. 2nd. The pomp of Egypt shall be spoiled; the pomp of their court. 
what they have been proud of. Note, In renouncing the pomps of this worl 
we did ourselves a great kindness, for they are things that are soon spoiled, 
and cheat their admirers. 3rd. ‘The cattle of Egypt, that used to feed by the 
rivers, shall be destroyed, ver. 13; neither cut off by the sword nor carried off 
fur a prey. Egypt was famous for horses, which would be an acceptable booty 
to the Chaldeans. The rivers shall be no more frequented as they have been 
by man and beast that came hither to drink. 4th. ‘The waters of Egypt that 
used to flow briskly shall now grow deep, and slow, and heavy, and Shall run 
like oil, ver. 14; a figurative expression, signifying that there should be such 
an universal sadness and heaviness upon the whole nation, that even the rivers 
should go softly and silently like mourners, and quite forget their rapid motion. 
5th. The whole country of Egypt shall be stripped of its wealth; it shall be 
“destitute of that whereof it was full,” ver. 15; corn and cattle, and all the 
pleasant fruits of the earth. When those are “smitten that dwell therein,” the 
ground is untilled, and that which is gathered becomes an easy prey to the 
invader. Note, God can soon empty those of this world’s goods that have 
the greatest fulness of those things and are full of them, that enjoy most and 
have their hearts set upon those enjoyments, The Egyptians were full of 
their pleasant and plentiful country, and the rich products of it. Every one 
that talked with them might perceive how much it filled them; but God can 
soon make their “ country destitute of that whereof it is full;” it is therefore 
our wisdom to be full of treasures in heaven. When the country is made 
destitute, (1.) It shall be an instruction to them; “Then shall they know that 
l am the Lord.” A sensible conviction of the vanity of the world, and the 
fading, perishing nature of all things in it, will contribute much to our right 
knowledge of God as our portion and happiness. (2.) lt shall be a lamenta- 
tion to all about them. “™ The daughters of the nations shall lament her,” 
ver. 16, either because, being in alliance with her, they share in her grievances, 
and suffer with her; or, being admirers of her, they at least share in her grief, 
and sympathise with her. They shall lament “for Egypt and all her multi- 
tude;” it shall grieve them to see so great a devastation made, By enlarging 
the matters of our joy we increase the occasions of our sorrow. 


17 It came to pass also in the twelfth year, in the 
fifteenth day of the month, that the word of the 
Lorp came unto me, saying, 
1s Son of man, wail for the multitude of Egypt, and cast 

them down, 

Even her, and the daughters of the famous nations, 


such, was sometimes called a lion has been truly said, but here at 
least “lion” and not “ruler” must stand in the translation, because 
the king is said to resemble a lion. The “crocodile” was to be 
taken in a net; but it does not follow that the animal was usually 
so taken in Egypt; rather, we may infer, the contrary, because the 
whole passage is intended to show how helpless Pharaoh would be 
in the hands of Providence. : 

xxxii. 17—32. This finely poetic passage is one upon which much 
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Unto the nether parts of the earth, with them that go 
down into the pit. 

Whom dost thou pass in beauty ? 

Go down, and be thou laid with the uncircumcised. _ 

They shall fall in the midst of hem that are slain by the 

She is delivered to the sword: [sword : 

Draw her and all her multitudes. 

The strong among the mighty shall speak to him 

Out of the midst of hell with them that help him: 

They are gone down, they lie uncircumcised, slain by the 
sword, [about him : 

Asshur zs there and all her company: his graves are 

All of them slain, fallen by the sword : 

Whose graves are set in the sides of the pit, 

And her company is round about her grave: 

All of them slain, fallen by the sword, 

Which caused terror in the land of the living. _[grave, 

There 7s Elam and all her multitude round about her 

All of them slain, fallen by the sword, 

Which are gone down uncircumcised into the nether parts 
of the earth, 

Which caused their terror in the land of the living ; 

Yet have they borne their shame with them that go down 
to the pit. 

‘They have set her a bed in the midst of the slain 
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With all her multitude: her graves ave round about him: © 


All of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword : 

Though their terror was caused in the land of the living, 

Yet have they borne their shame with them that go down 
to the pit: 

He is put in the midst of them that be slain. 


SCYTHIAN BARROWS. 


There zs Meshech, Tubal, 

And all her multitude: her graves are round about him: 

All of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword, 

Though they caused their terror in the land of the living. 

And they shall not lie with the mighty that are fallen of 
the uncircumcised, 

Which are gone down to hell with their weapons of war: 

And they have laid their swords under their heads, 
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might be written. Egypt is not the only nation doomed to ruin, but 
it shares the common lot of great godless kingdoms. Of those which 
pass before the prophetic vision, some had already fallen, and the 
rest were under an irrevocable sentence. The Babylonians had 
subjugated some of the powers enumerated, as Assyria and probably 


Elam, the northern swarms of Meshech and Tubal, while Edom and 


the Zidonians were destined to follow. Egypt had this comfort « 
that it was not alone. All are viewed as having already 0 ase 
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But their iniquities shall be upon their bones, 

‘Though they were the terror of the mighty in the land 
of the living, [cised, 

Yea, thou shalt be broken in the midst of the uncircum- 

And shalt lie with them that are slain with the sword. | 

There is Edom, her kings, and all her princes, 

Which with their might are laid by them that were slain 
by the sword: 

They shall lie with the uncircumcised, 

And with them that go down to the pit. 

There de the princes of the north, all of them, 

And all the Zidonians, which are gone down with the slain; 

With their terror they are ashamed of their might ; 

And they lie uncircumcised with them that be slain by 
the sword, 

And bear their shame with them that go down to the pit. 
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81 Pharaoh shall see them, 
And shall be comforted over all his multitude, 


Even Pharaoh and all his army slain by the sword, saith 
the Lord Gop. 

82 For I have caused my terror in the land of the living: 
And he shall be laid in the midst of the uncircumcised 
With them that are slain witk the sword, 

Even Pharaoh and all his multitude, saith the Lord Gop. | 


This prophecy concludes and completes the burthen of Egypt, and leaves it 
and all te miuileitnide, in the pit of Mguttdetion® Sh Ae . 
First. We are here invited to attend the funeral of that once flourishing 
kingdom, to lament its fall, and to take a view of those who attend it to the 
grave, and accompany it in the grave. This dead corpse of a kingdom is here, 

uF Brought to the grave. The prophet is ordered to cast them down to the 
pit, ver. 18; to foretell it as one that had authority, as Jeremiah was set over 
he kingdom, Jer. i. 10. He must speak in God’s name, and as from him who 
will cast them down; yet he must foretell it as one that had an affectionate 
concern for them; he must wail for the multitude of Egypt, even when he 
casts them down. When Egypt is slain, let her have an honeurable funeral 
befitting her quality; let her be buried with the daughters of the famous 
nations, in their burying-places, and with the same ceremony. It is but a poor 
allay to the reproach and terror of death to be buried with those that were 
famous ; yet this is all that is allowed to Egypt. Shall Egypt think to exempt 
herself from the common fate of proud and imperious nations? No; she must 
take her lot with them; ver. 19, “ Whom dost thou pass in beauty?” Art thou 
so much fairer than any other nation that thou shouldest expect therefore to 
be excused? No; others, as fair as thou, are sunk into the pit. Go down, 
therefore, and be thou laid with the uncircumcised; thou art like them, and art 
likely to lie among them, The multitude of Egypt shall all “ fall in the midst 
of them that are slain with the sword.” Now there is a general slaughter made 
among the nations, Egypt, with the rest, must drink of the bloody eup, and 
therefore she is delivered to the sword, to the sword of war; but in God’s hand 
the sword of justice is delivered to be publicly executed. Draw her and all 
her multitude; either draw them as the dead bodies of great men are drawn in 
honour to the grave in a hearse, or as malefactors are drawn in disgrace to the | 
place of execution on a sledge; draw them to the pit, and let them be made a 
spectacle to the world. — 

2. This corpse of a kingdom is bid welcome to the grave, and Pharaoh is 
made free of the congregation of the dead, and admitted into their regions 
not without some pomp and ceremony, as Jsa. xiv. 9, &c. The surprising fall 
of the king of Babylon is thus illustrated, “ Hell from beneath is moved for 
thee to meet thee at thy coming,” and to introduce thee into those mausions of 
darkness; so here, ver. 20, “ They shall speak to him out of the midst of hell,” 
as it were congratulating his arrival, and calling him to join with them in 
acknowledging that name which neither he nor they would be brought to own, 
when they were in their pomp and pride,—that it is in vain to think of contest- 
ing with God, and none ever hardened their hearts against him and prospered. 
They shall say to him, and to him that pretended to help him, Where are ye 
now? What have you brought your attempts to at last? Divers nations are 
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here mentioned as gone down to the grave before Fgypt, that are ready tm 
ive her a scornful reception, and upbraid her with coming to them at lara, 

“hese nutions here spoken of were probably such as had been of late yeara 
ruined and wasted by the king of Babylon, and their princes cut off; let Egypt 
know that she bas neighbours’ fare. When she goes to the grave she doth but 
migrare ad plures,—‘ migrate to the majority;’ there are innumerable before 
her. But it is observable that, though Judah and Jerusalem were just about 
this time, or a little before, utterly ruined and laid waste, yet they are not 
mentioned here among the nations that welcome Egypt to the pit; for though 
they suffered the same things that this nation icfareds and by the same hand, 
yet the kind intentions of their affliction, and its happy issue at last, and the 
mercy God had yet in reserve for them, altered the property of it: it was not 
to them a going down to the pit, as it was to the heathen; they were not 
smitten as others were, nor “slain according to the slaughter of other nations,” 
fsa. xxvii. 7. But let us see who they are that are gone to the grave before 
Egypt, that “lie uncircumcised, slain by the sword,” with whom she must now 
take up her stp Moar 

Ist. There lies the Assyrian empire, and all the princes and mighty men of 
that monarchy; ver. 22, ““Asshur is there and all her company;” all the 
countries that were tributaries to, and had dependence upon, that crown. ‘That 
mighty potentate, that used to lie in state with his guards and grandees about 
him, now lies in obscurity, with his graves about him, and his soldiers in them, 
unable any longer to do him service or honour; they are “all of them slain, 
faiien by the sword.” The number of their months was cut off in the midst 
and, being bloody and deceitful men, they were not suffered to live out half 
their days. Their “graves were set in the sides of the pit,” all in a row, like 
beds in acommon chamber, ver. 23. All their company is such as were slain 
fallen by the sword; a vast congregation there is of such, who had caused 
terror in the land of the living. But, as the death of those to whom they were 
aterror put an end to their fears, (in the grave the “ prisoners rest together,” 
and hear not the “voice of the oppressor,” J/od iii. 18,) so the death of these 
mighty men puts an end to their terrors. Who is afraid of a dead lion? Note, 
Death will be a king of terrors to those who, instead of making themselves 
blessings, made themselves terrors in their generation. 

2nd. There lies the kingdom of Persia, which, perhaps within the memory of 
man at that time, had been wasted and brought down. “ There is Elam and 
all her multitude,” the king of Elam and his numerous armies, ver. 24, 25; 
they also had caused their terror in the land of the living, had made a fearful 
noise and bluster among the nations in their day. But Elam has now a grave 
by herself, and the graves of the common people round about her, fallen by 
the sword; she has her bed in the midst of the slain that went down uncir- 
cumcised, unsanctified, unholy, and not in covenant with God. ‘They have 
“borne their shame with them that go down to the pit;” that is, they are fallen 
under the common disgrace and mortification of mankind, that they die and are 
buried; nay, they die under particular marks of ignominy which God and man 
put upon them. Note, They who cause their terror shall, soouer or later, bear 
their shame, and be made a terror to themselves. The king of Elam is “ put in 
the midst of them that be slain.” All the honour he can pretend to is to be 
buried in the chief sepulchre. 

3rd. There lies the Scythian power, which about this time was busy in the 
world. Meshech and Tubal, those barbarous northern nations, had lately made 
a descent upon the Medes, and caused their terror among them, lived among 
them upon free quarter for some years, making every thing their own they 
could lay their hands on; but at length Cyaxares, king of the Medes, drew them 
by a wile into his power, cut off abundance of them, and obliged them to quit 
his country, ver. 26. There lie Meshech and Tubal, and all their multitude ; 
there is a burying-place for them, with their chief commander in the midst o 
them, “all of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword.” These Scythians, dying 
mgloriously, as they lived, are not laid as the other nations spoken of before, in 
the bed of honour; ver. 27, “‘ They shall not lie with the mighty,” shall not be 
buried in state as those are, even by consent of the enemy, that are slain in the 
field of battle, that go down to their Bei with their weapons of war carried 
before the hearse, or trailed after it, that have particularly “their swords laid 
under their heads,” as if they could sleep sweeter in the grave when they laid 
their heads on sucha pillow. These Scythians are not buried with these marks 
of honour, but “ their iniquities shall be upon their sons ;” they shall for their 
iniquity be left unburied, though they were the terror even of the mighty in the 
land of the living. 

4th. There lies the kingdom of Edom, which had flourished long, but about 
this time, at least before the destruction of Egypt, was made quite desolate, as 
was foretold, ch. xxv. 13. Among the sepulchres of the nations there is Edom 
ver. 29. There lie, not dignified with monuments or inscriptions, but mingled 
with common dust, “ her kings and all her princes,” her wise statesmen, (which 
Edom was famous for,) and her brave soldiers; these, ‘with their might, are 
laid by them that were slain by the sword.” ‘Their might could not prevent it, 
nay, thew might helped to procure it, for that both encouraged them to engage 
in war and incensed their neighbours against them, who thought it necessary 
to curb their growing greatness. A deal of pains they took to ruin themselves, 
as many do, who with their might, with all their might, are laid by them that 
are slain with the sword. The Edomites retained circumcision, being of the 
seed of Abraham ; but that shall stand them in no stead, they shall lie with the 
uncircumcised, 

5th. There lie the “ princes of the north,” and all the Sidonians, These were 
as well acquainted with maritime affairs as the Egyptians were, who relied 
much upon that part of their strength; but they are gone down with the slain, 
ver. 30, down to the pit. Now they are ashamed ot their might, ashamed to 
think how much they boasted of it and trusted to it; and, as the Edomites with 
their might, so these with their terror, are laid with them that are slain by 
the sword, and are forced to take their lot with them. They “bear their shame 
with them that go down to the pit,” die in as much disgrace as those that are 
cut off by the hand of public justice. 

6th. All this is applied to Pharaoh and the Egyptians, who have no reason to 
flatter themselves with hope of tranquillity, when they see how the wisest, and 
wealthiest, and strongest of their neighbours have been laid waste; ver. 28, 
“Yea, thou shalt be broken in the midst of the uncircumcised.” When God is 

ulling down the unhumbled and unreformed nations, thou must expect to come 
Swi with them. First. It will be some extenuation of the miseries of Egypt 
to observe that it has been the case of so many great and mighty nations before ; 
ver. 31, “ Pharaoh shall see them and be comforted.” 1t will be some ease to 
his mind that he is not the first king that has been slain in battle, his not the 
first army that has been routed, his not the first kingdom that has been made 
desolate. Mr. Greenhill observes here, ‘that the comfort which wicked ones 
have after death is poor comfort, not real, but imaginary.’ ‘They will find little 
satisfaction in having so many fellow-sufferers ; the rich man in hell dreaded 
it. It is only in point of honour that Pharaoh can “see and be comforted.” 
Secondly. But nothing will be an exemption from these miseries; for, ver. i, 
“| have caused my terror in the land of the living.” Great men have cause: 
their terror, have studied how to make every body fear them; Oderint dum 
metuant,— Let them hate, so that they do but fear.’ But now the grace ot God 
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under the destroying scourge of war, and reckoned with the dwellers 
in the unseen world. 

xxxiii. 1—9. Some of the expressions in these verses are also con- 
tained in chap. iii. 17—21 of this book. The general sense is plain, 
and there is no serious critical difficulty in the words. ““A man of 
their coasts” is ‘a man within their borders,” or, as some explain 
1t, “axzaan from their borders.” In those times the only precaution 
possible against invasion was in many cases the one here described. 


The expressions, “his blood shall be upon his own head,” and the 
like, mean of course that he will be responsible for his own death 
So, to require the blood of one man at the hand of another is to 
regard the latter as guilty of causing the death of the former, or as 
practically a murderer, What is said of temporal dangers and the 
consequences of men’s conduct therein is applicable to spiritual 
dangers. There is an analogy which is here indicated in forcible 
language. The object is to define men’s duty and responsibilty. 
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sath “caused his terror in the land of the living,” and therefore he laughs at 


theirs, because he sees that his day is coming, Ps. xxxvii. 13. In this day of 
terror “ Pharaoh and all his multitude” shall be “laid with them that are slain 
with the sword.” 


Secondly. The view which this prophecy gives us of ruined states may shew 
us something, 1. Of this present world and the empire of death in it. Come 
and see the calamitous state of human life, see what a dying world this is; the 
strong die, the mighty die, “ Pharaoh and all his multitude.” See what a killing 
world this is, they are “all slain with the sword.” As if men did not die fast 
enough of themselves, men are ingenious at finding out ways to destroy one 
another. It is not only a great pit, but a great cock-pit. 2. Of the other world. 
Though it is the destruction of nations as such that is perhaps principally in- 
tended here, yet here is a plain allusion to the final and everlasting ruin of 
impenitent sinners, of those that are uncircumcised in heart: they are slain by 
the sword of Divine justice ; their iniquity is upon them, and with it they bear 
their shame. Those of Christ’s enemies that would not have him to reign over 
them shall be brought forth and slain before him, though they be as pompous, 
though they be as numerous, as “‘ Pharaoh and all his multitude.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Che prophet is now come off his circuit, which he went, as judge in God’s name, to try and 
pass sentence upon the neighbour nations; and having finished with them, and read 
them all their doom in the eight chapters foregoing, he now returns to the children of 
his people, and receives farther instructions what to say to them. I. He must let them 
know what office he was in among them as a prophet; that he was a watchman, ard 
had received a charge concerning them, for which he was accountable, ver. 1—9; the 
substance of this they had before, ch, iii. 17, &c. II. He must let them know upon 
what terms they stand with God; that they were upon their trial, upon their good beha- 
viour, that ifa wicked man repent he shall not perish, but if a righteous man aposta- 
tize he shall perish, ver. 1O—20. III. Here is a particular message sent to those who 
yet remained in the land of Israel, and (which is very strange) grew secure there, and 
confident that they should take root there again, to tell them that their hopes would 
fail them, because they persisted in their sins, ver. 21—29. IV. Here is a rebuke to 
those who personally attended Ezekiel’s ministry, but were not sincere in their profes- 
sions of devotion, ver. 30—33. 


GAIN the word of the Lorp came unto me, 
saying, 2 Son of man, speak to the children 
of thy people, and say unto them, 
When I bring the sword upon a land, 
If the people of the land take a man of their coasts, 
And set him for their watchman : 
If when he seeth the sword come upon the land, 
He blow the trumpet, and warn the people ; 
Then whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet, and 
taketh not warning ; 
If the sword come, and take him away, 
His blood shall be upon his own head. 
He heard the sound of the trumpet, and took not warning ; 
His blood shall be upon him. 
But he that taketh warning shall deliver his soul. 
But if the watchman see the sword come, 
And blow not the trumpet, and the people be not warned ; 
If the sword come, and take avy person from among them, 
He is taken away in his iniquity ; 
But his blood will I require at the watchman’s hand. 
So thou, O son of man, 
I have set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel ; 
Therefore thou shalt hear the word at my mouth, and 
warn them from me. [surely die ; 
When I say unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt 
If thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his way, 
‘That wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; 
But his blood will I require at thine hand. 
Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn 
from it ; [quity; 
If he do not turn from his way, he shall die in his ini- 
But thou hast delivered thy soul 


The prophet had been oy express order from God taken off from prophesyin 
to the Jews, just then when the news came that Jerusalem was invested, an 
close siege laid to it, ch. xxiv. 27. But now Jerusalem is taken, two years after, 
he is appointed again to direct his speech to them; and here his commission is 
renewe If God had abandoned them quite he would not have sent 
to them; nor, if he had not had mercy in store for them, would he have 
them such things as these.” In these verses we have, 

First. The office of a watchman laid down, the trust reposed in him, the 
charge given him, and the conditions adjusted between him and those that 
employ him, ver. 2—6. 

1. It is supposed to be a public danger that gives occasion for the 
of a watchman, when “ God brings the sword upon a land,” ver. 2. 
of war, whenever it comes upon a land, is of God’s bringing; it is “the sword 
of the Lord,” of his justice, how unjustly soever men draw it. At such a time 
when a country is in fear of a foreign invasion, that they may be informed of all 
the motions of the enemy, may not be surprised with an attack, but may have 
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| early notice of it, in order to their being at their arms, and in readiness to give 
| the invader a warm reception, they “set a man of their coast,” some likely per- 
_son that lives upon the Laedees of their country, where the threatened danger 
'is expected, and is therefore well acquainted with all the avenues of it, and 
|! make him their watchman. Thus wise are the “children of this world in their 
| generation.” Note, One man may be of public service to a whole country. 
Princes and statesmen are the watchmen of a kingdom, that are continually to 
employ themselves, and, if occasion be, as watchmen, to expose themselves for 
the public safety. 

2. It is supposed to be a public trust that is lodged in the watchman, and that 
he is accountable to the public for the discharge of it. His business is, Ist. 
To discover the approaches and advances of the enemy, and therefore he must 
not be blind or asleep, for then he cannot see the sword coming. 2nd. To give 
‘notice of them immediately by sound of trumpet, or, as sentinels among us, by 
the discharge of a gun, as a signal of danger. A special trust and confidence is 
reposed in him by those that set him to be their watchman, that he will faith- 
fully do these two things, and they venture their lives upon his fidelity. Now 
First. If he do his part, if he be betimes aware of all the dangers that fall 
within his cognizance, and give warning of them, he has discharged his trust, 
and has not only delivered his soul but earned his wages. If the peuple do not 
take warning, if they either will not believe the notice he gives them, will not 
believe the danger to be so great or so near as really it is, or will not regard it, 
and so are surprised by the enemy in their security, it is their own fault; the 
blame is not to be laid upon the watchman, but their blood is upon their own 
heads. If any person goes presumptuously into the mouth of danger, though he 
heard the sound of the trumpet, and was told by it where the danger was, and 
so the sword comes and takes him away in his folly, he is felo de se, a foolish 
man, he has destroyed himself. But, Secondly. If the watchman do not do his 
duty, if he might have seen the danger and did not, but was asleep, or heedless, 
or looking another way, or if he did see the danger, (for so the case is put 
here,) and shifted only for his own safety, and “blew not the trumpet” to 
“warn the people,” so that some are surprised and cut off “ in their iniquity,” 
ver. 6, cut off suddenly, without having time to ery, Lord, have mercy upon 
me, time to repent and make their peace with God, which makes the matter 
much the worse, that the poor creature is “taken away in his iniquity,” his 
blood shall be required at the watchman’s hands; he shall be found guilty of 
his death, because he did not give him warning of hisdanger. But if the watch- 
man do his part, and the people do theirs, all is well; both he that gives warn- 
and he that takes warning has delivered his soul. 

Secondly. The application of this to the prophet, ver. 7—9. 

1. He is “a watchman to the house of Israel.” He had occasionaily given 
warning to the nations about, but to the house of Israel he was a watchman b 
office, for they were the children of the prophets and the covenant. They di 
not set him for a watchman, as the people of the land did, ver. 2; for the 
were not so wise for their souls to secure the welfare of them as they woul 
have been for the protection of their temporal interests; but God did it for 
them,—he appointed them a watchman. | 

2. His business, as a watchman, is to give warning to sinners of their misery 
and danger by reason of sin. This is the word he must “hear from God 
mouth,” and speak to them. Ist. God hath said that the wicked man shall 
surely die, he shall be miserable; unless he repent he shall be cut off from God 
and all comfort and hope in him, shall be cut off from all good. He shall fall 
and lie for,ever under the wrath of God, which is the death of the soul, as his 
favour is its life. ‘The righteous God hath said it, and will never unsay it, nor 
can all the world gainsay it, that “the wages of sin is death; sin, when it is 
finished, brings forth death.” ‘The wrath of God is revealed from heaven, not 
only against wicked nations, speaking ruin to them as nations, but against 
wicked persons, speaking ruin to them in their personal capacities, their _per- 
sonal interests, which pass into the other world and last to eternity, as national 
interests do not. 2nd. It is the will of God that the wicked man should be 
warned of this. “ Warn them from me,” which intimates that there is a possi- 
bility of preventing it, else it were a jest to give warning of it; nay, and that 
God is desirous it should be prevented. Sinners are therefore warned of the 
wrath to come, that they may flee from it, Mat. iii. 7. 3rd. It is the work of 
ministers to give them warning, to say to the wicked, “It shall be ill with 
them,” Jsa. iii, 11. God saith in general, “The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
The minister’s business is to apply this to particular persons, and to say, 
“O wicked man, thou shalt surely die,” whoever thou art; if thou go on still in 
thy trespasses they will inevitably prove thy ruin. O adulterer, O robber, 
O drunkard, O swearer, O sabbath-breaker, ‘‘ thou shalt surely die!” And he 
must say this, not in passion, to provoke the sinner, but in compassion, to 
“warn the wicked from his et warn him to turn from it, that he muy live. 
This is to be done by the faithful preaching of the word in public, and by 
personal application to those whose sins are open. 

A Be as perish through his neglect of his duty, he brings guilt upon him- 
self. If the prophet do not warn the wicked of the ruin that is at the end of his 
wicked way, aa “wicked man shall die in his iniquity;” for, though the 
watchman did not do his part, yet the sinner might have taken warning from 
the written word, from his own conscience, and from God’s judgments upon 
others, by which his mouth shall be stopped, and God will be justified in his 
destruction. Note, It will not serve impenitent sinners to plead in the great 
day that their watchman did not give them warning, that they were careless 
and unfaithful; for, though they were so, it will be made to appear that “ God 
left not himself without witness.” But he shall not perish alone in his 
iniquity, the watchman also shall be called to an account; ‘His blood will L 
require at thy hand.” The blind leader shall fall with the blind follower into 
the ditch. See what a desire God has of the salvation of sinners, in that he 
resents it so ill if those concerned do not what pa es to prevent their de- 
struction. And see what a great deal those ministers have to answer for another 
day who palliate sin and flatter sinners in their evil way, and by their wicked 
lives countenance and harden them in their wickedness, and encourage them to 
believe they shall have peace though they go on. 

4. lf he do his duty he may take the comfort of it, though he do not see the 
success of it; ver. 9, “If thou warn the wicked of his way,” if thou tell him 
faithfully what will be the end thereof, and call him earnestly to turn from it, 
and he do not turn, but pomist in it, “he shall die in his iniquity,” and the fair 
warning given him will be an aggravation of his sin and ruin; “but thou hast 
delivered thy soul.” Note, It is a comfort to ministers that they may, through 
grace, save themselves, though they cannot be instrumental to save so many as 
they wish of those that hear them, ‘ 


10 Therefore, O thou son of man, speak unto the house of 
Thus ye speak, saying, [Israel ; 
If our transgressions and our sins de upon us, and we 
pine away in them, 
How should we then live ? 


in 


xxxiii. 10—20. Perhaps it was not unnatural, though it was 
illogical, for the Jews to regard themselves as neglected by God. 
They seem to have looked on the promises given them as uncon- 
ditional and absolute, whereas they were conditional, and left men 
personally responsible. The Israelites were not to be pious by fits 
and starts, but constantly, or they ran the risks of disobedience. 
On the other hand, mercy was promised to the wicked on their sincere 
repentance, 
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xxxiii. 21, 22. At this juncture fugitives from Jerusalem announce 
the fall of the city. As the city fell in the eleventh year and the 
fifth month, seventeen months had elapsed, a time so long that 
various conjectures have been devised to account for it. Probably 
for “one that had escaped” we must understand a much larger 
number, who, owing to the difficulties in their way, had been unable 
to arrive sooner. The prophet was now permitted to resume the 
theme concerning which silence had been imposed upon him, as we ~ 
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.1 Say unto them, As I live, saith the Lord Gop, 

I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; 

But that the wicked turn from his way and live : 

Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; 

For why will ye die, O house of Israel ? people, 

Therefore, thou son of man, say unto the children of thy 

The righteousness of the righteous shall not deliver him 

In the day of his transgression : [thereby 

As for the wickedness of the wicked, he shall not fall 

In the day that he turneth from his wickedness ; 

Neither shall the righteous be able to live for his right- 

In the day that he sinneth. [eousness 

When I shall say to the righteous, that he shall surely 
live ; 

Tf he trust to his own righteousness, and commit iniquity, 

All his righteousnesses shall not be remembered ; 

But for his iniquity that he hath committed, he shall die 
for it. 

Again, when I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die; 

Tf he turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and 

If the wicked restore the pledge, [right; 

Give again that he had robbed, 

Walk in the statutes of life, without committing iniquity; 

He shall surely live, he shall not die. 

None of his sins that he hath committed shall be men- 
tioned unto him: [surely live. 

He hath done that which is lawful and right; he shall 

Yet the children of thy people say, The way of the Lord 
is not equal : 

But as for them, their way is not equal. 

When the righteous turneth from his righteousness, 

And committeth iniquity, 7 

He shall even die thereby. 

But if the wicked turn from his wickedness, 

And do that which is lawful and right, 

He shall live thereby. 

Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. _ 

O ye house of Israel, I will judge you every one after his 
ways 


These verses are the substance of what we had before, ch. xviii. 20, &c., and 
they are so full and express a declaration of the terms on which people stand 
with God, as the former were of the terms on which ministers stand, that it is 
no wonder they are here repeated, as those were, though we had the substance 
of them before. Observe here, ‘ ‘ 

First. The cavils of the people against God’s proceedings with them. God 
was now, in his providence, rena with them, but their uncircumcised 
hearts were not as yet humbled; for they were industrious to justify them- 
selves, though thereby they reflected on God. T'wo things are insisted upon in 
their reproaches of God, and in both they added iniquity to their sin, and misery 
to their punishment. * 4 ! : 

1. They quarrelled with his promises and favours, as having no kindness or 
sincerity in them, ver. 10. God had “set life before them,” but they plead that 
he had set it out of their reach, and therefore did but mock them with the men- 
tion of it. The prophet had said some time ago, ch. xxiv. 23, “‘ Ye shall pine 
away for your iniquities;” with that word he concluded his threatenings against 
Judah and Jerusalem, and this they now upbraided him with, as if it had been 
spoken absolutely to drive them to despair, whereas it was spoken conditionally, 
to bring them to repentance. Thus are the sayings of God’s ministers perverted 
by men of corrupt minds, who are minded to pick quarrels. He puts them in 
hopes of life an ee peed and herein they would make him contradict him- 
self; for (say they) “If our transgressions and our sins be upon us,” as thou 
hast often told us they are; and if we must, as thou sayest, pine away in them, 
and wear out a miserable captivity in a fruitless repentance, “how shall we 
then live?” If this be our doom there is no remedy; we die, we perish, we all 
perish. Note, It is very common for those that have been hardened with 
presumption, when they are warned against sin, to sink into despair when 
they are called to repent, and to conclude there is no hope of life for them. 

2. They quarrelled with his threatenings and judgments, as having no justice 
or equity in them. They said, “ The way of the Lord is not equal,” ver. 17, and 

ain ver. 20; suggesting that God was —— in his proceedings, and that with 
him there was respect of persons, and he was more severe against sin and 
sinners than there was cause. : 

Secondly. Here is a satisfactory answer given to both these cavils. 

1. Those that despaired of finding mercy with God are here answered with a 
solemn declaration of God’s readiness to shew mercy, ver. 11. When they 
spoke of pining away in their iniquity, God sends the prophet to them with all 
speed to tell them that, though their case was saa, yet it was not desperate, but 
there was yet hope in Israel. 
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ruin of sinners, nor doth he desire it. If they will destroy themselves he will 
glorify himself in it, hut he has no pleasure in it, but would rather they 
should turn and live: for his goodness is that attribute of his which is most his 


glory, which is most his delight. He would rather sinners should turn and live 


learn from chap. xxiv. 26, 27. It appears that the message in verses 
1—20 immediately preceded the arrival of the fugitives. : 
xxxiii. 25. The expression rendered “ye eat with the blood” is 
somewhat peculiar in the Hebrew, and has been variously explained. 
he ordinary interpretation is that eating the blood with the flesh 
is meant. aly Ph say the words refer to the practice of 
eating over or near the blood of animals slain in connection with 
mugical rites. Others, again, suppose that blood-guiltiness or some 
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Ist. It is certain that God has no de ight in the ° 


| pour out my Spirit unto you,” Pr. i. 23. 


‘are in danger of turning to iniquity by trusting to their righteousness. 
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than go on and die. He hath said it, he hath sworn it, that by these two 1mmut- 
able things, in both which it is impossible for God to lie, we might have strong 
consolation. We have his word and his oath; and, since he could swear by no 
greater, he swears by himself, “ As I live.” They question whether they should 
live, though soe did repent and reform; Yea, saith God, as sure as | live true 
peniteuts shall live also; for their life is hid with Christ in God. 2nd. It is 
certain that God is sincere and in earnest in the calls he gives sinners to repent; 
“Turn ye, turn ye from your evil way.” ‘To repent is to turn from our evil way. 


| This God requires sinners to do, this he urgeth them to do, by repeated, pressing 


on 


instances, urn ye, turn ye.” © that they would be prevailed with to turn, to 
turn quickly without delay! This he will enable them to do, if they will but 

frame their doings to turn to the Lord,” Hos. vy. 4: for he hath said, “1 will 
And in this he will accept of them, for 
It is not only what he commands, but what he courts them to. 3rd. It is certain 
that if sinners perish in their impenitency it is owing to themselves. ‘They die 
because they will die; and herein they act most absurdly and unreasonably ; 
“Why will ye die, O house of Israel?” God would have heard them, and they 
would not be heard. 

2. Those that despaired of finding justice with God are here answered with 
a solemn declaration of the rule of judgment which God would go by in dealing 
with the children of men, which carries along with it the evidence of his own 


_ equity; he that runs may read ie of it. The Jewish nation, as a nation, 


was now dead, it was ruined to all intents and purposes. ‘The prophet must 
therefore deal with particular persons, and the rule of judging concerning them 
is much like that concerning a nation, Jer. xviii. 7—10. If God speak concern- 
ing it to build and to plant, if it do wickedly he will recall his favours, and leave 
it to ruin; but if he speak concerning it to pluck up and destroy, and it repent, 
a will revoke the sentence, and deliver it: so it is here. In short, the most 
plausible professors, if they apostatize, shall certainly perish for ever in their 
apostacy from God; and the most notorious sinners, if they repent, shall cer- 
tainly be happy for ever in their return to God. This is here repeated again 
and again, because it ought to be again and again considered, and preached 
over to our own hearts. ‘This was necessary to be inculcated upon this sense- 
less, stupid people, that said, “ The way of the Lord is not equal ;” for these 
rules of judgment are so plainly just that they need no other confirmation of 
them but the repetition of them. 

Ist. If those that have made a great profession of religion throw off their 
profession, quit the good ways of God, and grow loose, and carnal, and sensual, 
and worldly, the profession they made, and all the religious performances 
with which they had for a great while kept up the credit of their profession, 
shall stand them in no stead, but they shall certainly perish in their iniquity, 
ver, 12, 13, 18. First. God doth say to the righteous man that he shall surely 
live, ver. 13. He saith it by his word, by his ministers. He that lives regularly, 
his own heart tells him, his neighbours tell him, he shall live. Sure such a man 
as this cannot but be happy. Aad it is certain, if he proceed and persevere in 
his righteousness, and if in order to that he be upright and sincere in it, if he be 
really as good as he seems to be, he shall live; he shall continue in the love of 
God, and be for ever happy in that love. Secondly. Righteous. men that have 
very good hopes of themselves, and that others have a very good opinion of, yet 
i So the 
case is put here: “ If he trust to his own righteousness, and commit iniquity,” and 
come to make a trade of sin; if he not only take a false step, but turn aside into 
a false way, and persist in it. his may possibly be the case of a righteous man, 
and it is the effect of his trusting to his own righteousness. Note, Many eminent 
professors have been ruined by a proud conceitedness of themselves, and confi- 
dence in themselves. He trusts to the merit of his own righteousness, and 
thinks he has already made God so much his debtor that now he may venture 
to commit iniquity, for he has righteousness enough in stock to make amends 
for it; he fancies that, whatever ill deeds he may do hereafter, he can be in no 
danger by them, having so many good deeds beforehand to balance them. Or, 
he trusts to the strength of his own righteousness, thinks himself now so well 
established in a course of virtue, that he may thrust himself into any tempta- 
tion and it cannot overcome him; and so, by presuming on his own sufticiency, 
he is brought to commit iniquity. By making bold on the confines of sin he is 
drawn at length into the ‘hepihn of hell. This ruined the Pharisees; they 
trusted to themselves that they were righteous, and that their long prayers, 
and fasting twice in the week, would atone for their devouring widows’ houses, 
Thirdly. lf righteous men turn to iniquity, and return not to their righteous- 
ness, they ball certainly perish in their iniquity, and all the righteousness they 
have formerly done, all their prayers, and all their alms, shall be forgotten; no 
mention shall be made, no remembrance had, of their good deeds, they shall be 
overlooked as they had never been. The righteousness of the righteous shall 
not deliver him from the wrath of God and the curse of the law in the day of 
his transgression. When he becomes a traitor and arebel, and takes up arms 
against his rightful sovereign, it will not serve for him to plead in his own 
defence that formerly he was a loyal subject, and did many good services to 
the government. No, “he shall not be able to live;” the remembrance of his 
former righteousness shall be no satisfaction either to God’s justice or his own 
conscience, in the day that he sinneth; but rather shall both highly aggra- 
vate the sin and folly of his apostacy. And therefore “for his iniquity that he 
committed he shall die,” ver. 13; and again, ver. 18, ‘‘ He shall éven die thereby,” 
and it is owing to himself. 

2nd. If those that have lived a wicked life repent and reform, forsake their 
wicked ways, and become religious, their sins shall be pardoned, and they 
shall be justified and saved, if they persevere in their reformation. First. God 
saith to the wicked, “ Thou shalt surely die;” the way that thou art in leads to 
destruction; the wages of thy sin is death, and thine iniquity will shortly be 
thy ruin. It was said to the righteous man, “ ‘hou shalt surely live,” for his 
encouragement to proceed and persevere in the way of righteousness, but he 
made an ill use of it, and was emboldened by it to commit iniquity. It was said 
to the wicked man, “‘Thou shalt surely die,” for warning to him not to persist 
in his wicked ways; and he makes a good use of it, and is quickened thereby 
to return to God and duty. Thus even the threatenings of the word are ta 
some, by the grace of God, a savour of life unto life; while even the promises 
of the word become to others, by their own corruption, a savour of death unto 
death. When God said to the wicked man, “Thou shalt surely die,” die eter- 
nally, it is not to frighten him out of his wits, but to frighten him out of his sins, 
Secondly. There is many a wicked man that was hastening apace to his own 
destruction, who yet is wrought upon by the grace of God to return and 
repent, and live a holy life. He turns from his sin, ver. 14, and is resolved he 
will have no more to do with it; and, as an evidence of his repentance for 
wrong done, he restores the pledge, ver. 15, which he had taken uncharitably 
from the poor; he gives again that which he had robbed and taken unjustly 
from the rich. Nor doth he only cease to do evil, but he learns to do well; he 
“doth that which is lawful and right,” and makes conscience of his duty both 
to God and man._ A great change, since awhile ago he neither feared God nor 
regarded man! But wre Arbo amazing changes, and blessed ones, have been 
/ wrought by the power of Divine grace. He that was going on in the paths of 
death and the destroyer now walks in the statutes of life, in the way of Gou’s 


such idea is intended: “ you murder that you may eat.” On the 
whole, it seems best to retain the ordinary explanation: they broke 
the law which forbade them to eat blood. 

xxxiii. 26. To stand upon the sword is to rely on the sword, 
Instead of trusting in God and proper means, they looked to their 
weapons for safety. 

xxxiii. 30. The members of the Scottish Mission of Inquiry say, 
“We marked how frequently the villagers at evening sit in sovial 
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commandments, which has buth life in it, Pr. xii. 28, and life at the end of it, 
Mat. xix. 17. And in this good way he perseveres without committing iniquity ; 
though not free from remaining infirmity, yet under the dominion of no iniquity. 
He repents not of his repentance, nor returns to the commission of those gross 
sins he before allowed himself in. Thirdly. He that doth thus repent and turn 
shall escape the ruin he was running into, and his former sins shall be no: pre- 
judice to his acceptance with God, Let him not pine away in his iniquity, for 
if he confess and forsake it he shall find mercy; ‘‘ He shall surely live, he shall} 
not die,” ver. 153 again, ver. 16, “ He shall surely live;” again, ver. 19, “He, 
hath done that which is lawful and right,” and “he shall live thereby.” But 
wil not his wickednesses be remembered against him? No, he shall not be 
punished for them; ver. 12, “As for the wickedness of the wicked,” though it 
was very heinous, yet “he shall not fall thereby, in the day that he turneth 
from his wickedness.” Now it is become his grief it shall not be his ruin. Now 
there is a settled separation between him and sin, there shall be no longer a 
sparation between him and God. Nay, he shall not be so much as upbraided 
with them; ver. 16, “ None of his sins that he hath committed shall be men- 
tioned unto him,” either as a clog to his pardon, or an allay to the comfort of 
it, or any blemish or diminution to the glory that is prepared for him. 

Now lay all this together, and then judge whether “the way of the Lord be 
not equal ;” whether this will not justify God in the destruction of sinners, 
and glorify him in the salvation of penitents. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, ver. 20, O ye house of Israel, though you'are all involved now in 
the common calamity, yet there shall be a distinetion of persons made in the 
spiritual and eternal state, and ‘I will judge you every one after his ways.” 
Though they were sent into captivity by the lump, good fish and bad inclosed 
in the same net, yet there he will separate between the precious and the vile, 
and will ‘render to every man according to his works.” Therefore God’s way 
is equal and unexceptionable; but as for the children of my people God turns 
them over to the prophet, as he did to Moses, Ec. xxxii. 7, They are thy people; 
IT can scarce own them for mine; as for them, their way is unequal. This way 
they have got of quarrelling with God and his prophet is absurd and unreason- 
able. In all disputes between God and his creatures it will certainly be found 
that he is in the right and they in the wrong. 


21 And it came to pass in the twelfth year of om 
captivity, in the tenth month, in the fifth day of the 
month, that one that had escaped out of Jerusalem 
came unto me, saying, The city is smitten. 22 Now 
the hand of the Lorp was upon me in the evening, 
afore he that was escaped came; and had opened 
my mouth, until he came to me in the morning ; 
and my mouth was opened, and I was no more 
dumb. 23 Then the word of the Lorp came unto 
me, saying, 24 Son of man, they that inhabit 
those wastes of the land of Israel speak, saying, 
Abraham was one, and he inherited the land: but 
we are many; the land is given us for inheritance. 


25 Wherefore say unto them, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Ye eat with the blood, 
And lift up your eyes toward your idols, and shed blooc: 
And shall ye possess the land? 
26 Ye stand upon your sword, [bour’s wife : 
Ye work abomination, and ye defile every one his neigh- 
And shall ye possess the land ? 
27 Say thou thus unto them, Thus saith the Lord Gop , 
As I live, surely they that ave in the wastes shall fall by 
the sword, 

And him that zs in the open field will I give to the beasts 
to be devoured, 

And they that de in the forts and in the caves shall die 
of the pestilence. 

28 For I will lay the land most desolate, 

And the pomp of her strength shall cease ; 
And the mountains of Israel shall be desolate, that none! 
shall pass through. 

29 Then shall they know that I am the Lorn, 

When [ have laid the land most desolate [ mitted. 
Because of all their abominations which they have com- 


| 


Here is, First. The tidings brought to Ezekiel of the burning of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans. ‘The city was burned in the eleventh year of the captivity, 
and in the fifth month, Jer. lii. 12, 13. 
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coming of such a one to him as had himself narrowly escaped the flames; 
ch. xxiv. 26, “ He that escapeth in that day shall come unto thee,” to “ cause 
thee to hear it with thine ears,” to hear it more distinctly than ever from one 
that could say, Queque ipse miserrima vidi,—‘ These miserable scenes I saw.’ 
Secondly. The Divine impressions and influences he was under, to prepare 
him for those heavy tidings; ver. 22,“ The hand of the Lord was upon me 
before he came, and had opened my mouth,” to speak to the house of Israel 
what he had in the former part of this chapter; and now he was no more dumb 
he prophesied now with more freedom and boldness, being by the event proved 
a true prophet, to the confusion of those that contradicted Aiea All the pro~ 
phesies from chapter brent yout to this chapter having relation purely to the 
nations about, it is probable the prophet, when he received them from the 
Lord, did not deliver them by word of mouth, but in writing; for he could not 
otherwise say to the Ammonites, say unto Tyrus, say unto Pharaoh, &e., so 
and so, but by letters directed to the persons concerned; like Zacharias, when 
he could not speak he wrote, and herein he was as truly executing his pro- 
phetical office as ever. Note, Even silenced ministers may be doing a great 
deal of good by writing letters and making visits. But now the prophet’s 
mouth is opened, that he may “speak to the children of his people.” It is 
probable he had, during these three years, been continually speaking to them 
}as a friend, putting them in mind of what he had formerly delivered to them 
but never spoke to them as a prophet by inspiration, till now, when the hand 
of the Lord came upon him, renewed his commission, gave him fresh instrue- 
tions, and “opened his mouth,” furnished him with power to speak to the 
people “fas he ought to speak.” 

Thirdly. The particular message he was intrusted with, relating to those 
Jews that yet remained in the land of Israel, and inhabited the wastes of that 


‘| great stupidity under the weighty hand of God, and a reignin 


land, ver. 24. See what work sin had made; the cities of Israel were now 
become the wastes of Israel, for they lay all in ruins; some few that had 
escaped the sword and captivity still continued there, and began to think of 
re-settling This was so long after the destruction of Jerusalem, that it was 
some time before this that Gedaliah (a modest humble man) and his friends 
were slain; but probably at this time Johanan, and the proud men that joined 
with him, were at the height, Jer. xliii. 2; and before they came to a resolution 
to go into Egypt, wherein Jeremiah comforted them, it is probable the project 
was to establish themselves in the wastes of the land of Israel, in which Ezekiel 
here comforted them, and probably despatched the message away by the person 
that brought him the news of Jerusalem’s destruction. Or, perhaps those here 
rophesied against might be some other party of Jews that remained in the 
and, hoped to take root there, and to be sole masters of it after Johanan and 
his forces were gone into Egypt. Now here we have, 

1. An account of the pride of these remaining Jews who dwell in “the wastes 
of the land of Israel.” Though the providence of God concerning them had 
been very humbling, and still was very threatening, yet they were intolerably 
haughty and secure, and Yromised themselves peace. He that brought the 
news to the prophet that Jerusalem was smitten, could not tell (it is likely) 
what these people said, but God tells him, “ They say the land is given us for 
inheritance,” ver. 24. Our partners being gone, it is now all our own by sur- 
vivorship ; or, for want of heirs, it comes to us as occupants: we shall now be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth, and have it all to ourselves. ‘his argues 
it} ing selfishness ana 
a narrow-spiritedness. They pleased themselves in the ruin of their country as 
Jong as they hoped to find their own account in it; cared not though it were all 
waste, so that they might have the sole property,—a poor inheritance to be 
proud of! They have the impudence to compare their case with Abrahams, 
glorying in this, that we have Abraham to our father. Abraham, say they, 
was one, one family, and he inherited the land, and lived many years in the 
peaceable enjoyment of it; but we are many, many families, more numerous 
than he,—the land is given us forinheritance. First. They think they can make 
out as good a title from God to this land as Abraham could. God gave this 
land to him that was but one worshipper of him, as a reward of his service, 
much more will he give it to us who are many worshippers of him, as the 
reward of our service. And this speaks the great conceit they had of their 
own merits, as if they were greater than those of Abraham their father, wno 
yet was not justified by works. Secondly. ‘They think they can make good the 
possession of this land against the Chaldeans, and all other invaders, as well us 
Abraham could against those that were competitors with him for it. If he 
that was but one could hold it, much more shal] we, that are many, and have 
many more at command than his three hundred trained servants. This speaks 
the confidence they had in their own might; they had got possession and were 
resolved to keep it. 

2. A check to this pride. Since God’s providences did neither humble them 
nor terrify them, he sends them a message sufficient to do both. 

ist. To humble them, he tells them of the wickedness they still persisted in 
which rendered them utterly unworthy to possess this land, so that the could 
not expect God should give it them. ‘They had been followed by one pee ee 
after another, but they had not profited by those means of grace as might be 
expected; they were still unreformed, and how could they expect that they 
should possess the land? “Shall ye possess the land?” hat, such wicked 
people as ye are! “How shall I put thee among the children, and give thee a 
pleasant land?” Jer. iii. 19. Surely you never reflect upon yourselves, else you 
would rather wonder that you are in the land of the living than expect to pus- 
sess this land. For do you not know how bad you are? First. You make no 
conscience of forbidden fruit, forbidden food ; you eat with the blood, directl 
contrary to one of the Preeepia iven to Noah and his sons, then when (iu 
gave them possession of the earth, Gen.ix.4. Secondly. Idolatry, that cove- 
nant-breaking sin, that sin which the jealous God has been in a particulary 
manner provoked by to lay your country waste, is still the sin that most easily 
besets you, and which you have a strong inclination to. “ You lift up your eyes 
towards your idols,” which is a sign that, though perhaps you do not bow your 
|knee to them so much as you have done, yet you set your hearts upon them, and 
hanker after them. Thirdly. You are as fierce, and cruel, and barbarous as 
ever; you shed blood, innocent blood. Fourthly. You confide in your own 
‘strength, your own arm, your own bow, and have no dependence on, or regard 
to, God and his providence. “ Ye stand upon your sword,” ver. 26; you think 
to carry all before you, and make all pone own by force of arms. How can they 
expect the inheritance of Isaac, as these did, who are of Ishmael’s disposition, 
that had “his hand against every man,” Gen. xvi. 12; and Esau’s resolution to 
“live by his sword?” Gen. xxvii. 40. We met with those, ch. xxxii. 27, wh 
when they died, thought they could not lie easy under-ground unless they has 
their swords under their heads. Here we meet with those who, while they liv- 


Tidings hereof were brought to the||think they cannot stand firm above-ground unless they have their swords und 


prophet, by one that was an eye-witness of the destruction, in the twelfth year their feet; as if swords were both the softest pillows and the strongest pillars 


and the tenth month, ver. 21, which was a year and almost five months after 
the thing was done, We may well suppose that, there being a constant corre- 
spondence, at this time more than ever, kept up between Jerusalem and 
Jon, he had heard the news long before; but this was the first time he had an 
account of it from a refugee, from one that escaped, who could be particular, 
and would be pathetical, in the narration of it. And the sign given him was the 


though it was ainy it was sin, that first 


drew the sword. But, blessed be Go 
there are those w 


o know better things, that stand upon the support of tue 


Baby- || Divine power and promise, and lay their heads in the bosom of Divine love, not 


trusting in their own sword, Ps. xliv.3, Fifthly. You are guilty of all manner 
of abominations, and particularly “ye defile every one his neighbour's wife,” 
|which is an abomination of the first magnitude; ‘‘and shall ye possess the 


companies to enjoy the evening air before the door of their dwellings. 
This is the custom referred to by Ezekiel.” It may be so, but 
possibly the reference is to the porch or to the inner court of an 
Eastern house, which was a good place for such conversation. Dr. 
Kitto says, “ While residing in Oriental towns, and particularly in 
Mesopotamia, where Ezekiel was, we had constant occasion to observe 
this practice. We never went out in fine weather without observing 
frequent groups of men conferring together, or solucing them- 


910 


selves at the doors of houses, or seated on the ground, under 
the shade of the walls, in the broader streets and public piaces.” 
Harmer calls attention to similar practices, and observes that the 
better houses have porches with benches on each. side, where the 
master of the family receives visits and dispatches business. It is 
to gossip in such places that Ezekiel refers. 


é ‘ 
xxxili. 32. The combination of music with singing is traceable to — 


the remotest period, and prevails in the Hust to this day, But tie 
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sand?” What! such vile miscreants as you? Note, They cannot expect to 
possess the land, nor to enjoy any true comfort or happiness, here or hereafter, 
that live in rebellion against the Lord. . 

2nd. To terrify them. he tells them of the farther judgments God had in store 
for them, which should make them utterly unable to possess this land, so that 
they could not stand it out against the enemy. Do they say they shall possess 
the land? No; God hath said it, he hath sworn it. As I live, saith the Lord. 
Though he has sworn that he delights not in the death of sinners, yet he hath 
sworn also, that those who persist in ner de perma | and unbelief “ shall not enter 
into his rest.” First. They that are in the cities, here called the “ wastes,” shall 
“fall by the sword;” either by the sword of the Chaldeans, who come to 
avenge the murder of Gedaliah, or by one another’s swords in their intestine 
broils. Secondly. They that are in the open field shall be devoured by wild 
beasts, which swarmed of course in the country when it was dispeopled, and 
there were none to master them, and keep them under, Fr. xxiii. 29. hen the 
army of the enemy had quitted the country yet still there was no safety in it. 
Noisome beasts was one of the four sore judgments, ch. xiv. 15. Thirdly. They 
that be in the forts, and in the caves, that think themselves safe in artificial or 
natural fastnesses, because men’s eyes cannot discover them, nor men’s darts 
reach them, there the arrows of the Almighty shall find them out; they “shall 
die of the pestilence.” Fourthly. The whole land, even the land of Israel, that 
had been the glory of all lands, shall be most desolate, ver. 28. It shall be deso- 
lation, desolation, all over as desolate as desolation itself can make it. The 
mountains of Israel, the fruitful mountains, Zion itself, the holy mountain not 
excepted, “shall be desolate,” the roads unfrequented, the houses uninhabited, 
that “none shall pass through,” as it was threatened, Dew. xxviii. 62, * Ye shall 
be left few in number.” Fiftkly. The “pomp of her strength,” whatever she 
glories in as her pomp, and trusts to as her strength, it shall be made to cease. 
Sixthly. The cause of all this was very bad; it is for “all their abominations 
which they have committed.” It is sin that doth all this mischief, that makes 
nations desolate, and therefore we ought to call it an abomination. Seventhly. 
Yet the effect of all this will be very good. “ Then shall they know that I am 
the Lord,” am their Lord, and shall return to their allegiance, “ when I have 
made the land most desolate.” Those are untractable, unteachable indeed, that 
are not made to know their dependence upon God when all their creature 
comforts fail them and are made desolate. 


80 Also, thou son of man, 

The children of thy people still are talking against thee 

By the walls and in the doors of the houses, ; 

And speak one to another, every one to his brother, saying, 

Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word 

‘That cometh forth from the Lorp. 

And they come unto thee as the people cometh, 

And they sit before thee as my people, 

And they hear thy words, but they will not do them: 

For with their mouth they shew much love, 

But their heart goeth after their covetousness. 

And, lo, thou aré unto them as a very lovely song 

Of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on 

an instrument : 

For they hear thy words, but they do them not. 

83 And when this cometh to pass, (lo, it will come,) = 
Then shall they know that a prophet hath been among 

them. 


The foregoing verses spoke conviction to the Jews who remained in the land 
of Israel, who were monuments of sparing mercy and yet returned not to the 
Lord. In these verses those are reproved who are now in ras in Babylon, 
ander Divine rebukes, and yet were not reformed by them. ‘They are not 
indeed charged with the same gross enormities that the others are charged with. 
They made some show of religion and devotion, but their hearts were not right 
with God. The thing they are accused of is, mocking the messengers of the 
Lord, one of their measure-filling sins, which brought this ruin upon them, and 
yet they were not cured of it. ‘'wo ways they mocked the prophet Ezekiel. 

First. By invidious, ill-natured reflections upon him, privately among them- 
selves, endeavouring, by all means possible, to render him despicable. ‘lhe 

rophet did not know it, but charitably thought that they who spoke so well to 
fim to his face, with so much seeming respect and deference, surely would not 
speak ill of him behind his. back. But God comes and tells him, “The children 
of thy people still are talking against thee,” ver. 20, or talking no good of thee, 
I doubt. Note, Public persons are a common theme or subject of discourse, 
every one takes a liberty to censure them at pleasure; and faithful ministers 
know not how much ill is said of them every day. It is well they do not; for, if 
they did, it might prove a discouragement to them in their work not to be easily 
got over. But God takes notice of all that is said against his ministers,—not 
only what is decreed against them, or sworn against them,—not only what is 
written against them, or spoken with solemnity and deliberation,—but what is 
said against them in common talk among neighbours when they meet in an 
evening, “by the walls, and in the doors of their houses,” where, whatever 
freedom of speech they use, if they reproach and slander any of God’s minis- 
ters, God will reckon with them for it; his prophets shall not be made the song 
of the drunkards always. They had no crime to lay to the prophet’s charge 
but they loved to talk of him in a careless, scornful, bantering way; they sai 
jokingly, “ Come, and let us hear what is the word that cometh forth from the 

rd.’ Perhaps it will be somewhat new, and will entertain us, and furnish us 
with matter of discourse. Note, Those have arrived to a great pitch of pro- 
faneness that can make so great a Bioleg. and so great a duty, as the preach- 
ing and hearing of the word of God a matter of sport and ridicule; yea, though 
it be not done publicly, but in private conversation among themselves. Serious 
things should be spoken of appa ay f "4 ; ape 

Secondly. By cissombiing. with him in their attendance upon his ministry. 
Hypocrites mock God, and mock his prophets; but their hypocrisy is open 
before God, and the day is coming when, as here, it will be laid open. Observe 


rhe plausible profession which these people made, and the speciousness of 
their pretensions. ‘They are like those, Mat. xv. 8, who “draw nigh to God 


with their mouths, and honour him with their lips, but their hearts are far 
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from him.” ist. They were diligent and constant in their attendance upon the 
means of grace. “‘They come unto thee as the people cometh.” In Belivien 
they had no temple or synagogue, but they went to the prophet’s house, 
ch. viii. 1, and there, it is probable, they spent their new moons and their 
sabbaths in religious exercises, 2 Ain. iv. 23. When the prophet was bound, 
| the word of the Lord was not bound; and the people, ens they had not the 
| help for their souls they wished for, were thankful for what they had,—it was 
a reviving in their bondage. Now these hypocrites came “according to the 
coming of the people,” as duly and as early as any of the prophet’s hearers. 
Their being said to come as the people came seems to intimate that the reason 
why they came was, because other people came. ‘Chey did not come out of 
conscience towards God, but only for company, for fashion sake, and because 
it was now the custom of their countrymen. Note, Those that have no inward 
principle of love to God’s ordinances may yet be found much in the external ob- 
servation of them. Cain brought his sacrifice as well as Abel, and the Pharisee 
went up to the temple to pray as well as the publican. 2nd. They behaved 
themselves very decently and reverently in the public assembly. ‘There were 
none of them whispering, or laughing, or gazing about them, or sleeping; but 
“They sit before thee as my people,” with all the shows of gravity, and serene- 
ness, and composure of mind; they sit out the time without weariness, or 
wishing the sermon done. 3rd. ‘hey were very attentive to the word preached. 
They are not thinking of something else, but they “hear thy words,” and take 
notice of what thou sayest. 4th. They pretended to have a great kindness and 
respect for the prophet. Though behind his back they could not give him 
a good word, yet to his face they shewed much love to him and his doctrine ; 
they pretended to have a great concern lest he should spend himself too much 
in proaching. or expose himself to the Chaldeans, for they would be thought 
to be some of his best friends, and well-wishers. 5th. They took a great deal 
of pleasure in the word. They “delighted to know God’s word,” Jsa. lviii. 2. 
(Herod heard John Baptist gladly, Mar. vi. 20.) “Thou art unto them as a very 
lovely song.” Ezekiel’s matter was surprising, his language fine, his expres- 
sions elegant, his similitudes apt, his voice tuneable, and his delivery graceful ; 
so that they could sit with as much pleasure to hear him preach, as (if | may 
speak in the language of our times) to see a play or an opera, or to hear a con- 
cert of music. Ezekiel was to them as one that had a pleasant voice, and could 
sing well, or ps well on an instrument. Note, It is possible men may have 
their fancies pleased by the word, and yet not have their consciences touched, 
nor their hearts changed; the itching ear gratified, and yet not the corrupt 
nature sanctified. ; 

2. The hypocrisy of these professions and pretensions. It is all a sham, it is 
all a jest. Ist. ‘They have no cordial affection for the word of God. While 
they shew much love, it is only with the mouth, from the teeth outward, but 
“their heart goeth after their covetousness ;” they are as much set upon the 
world as ever, as much in love and league with it as ever. Hearing the word 
is only their diversion and recreation, a pretty amusement now and then for 
an hour or two. But still their main business is with their farm and mer- 
chandise, the bent and bias of their souls is towards them, and their inward 
thoughts are employed in projects about them. Note, Covetousness is the 
ruining sin of multitudes that make a great profession of religion; it is the love 
of the world that secretly eats the love of God out of their hearts. ‘The cares of 
this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, are the thorns that choke the seed, 
and choke the soul too, And those neither please God nor profit themselves, 
who, when they are hearing the word of God, are musing upon their worldiy 
affairs. God has his eye on the hearts that do so. 2nd. They yield no sub- 
jection to it. They hear thy words, but it is only a hearing they give thee, for 
‘they will not do them, ver. 31; and again, ver. 32, they do them not. They will 
not be persuaded by all the prophet can say, either by authority or argument, to 
cross themselves in any instance, to part with any one beloved sin, or apply 
themselves to any one duty that is against the grain to flesh and blood. ote, 
There are many who take pleasure in hearing the word, but make no conscience 
of doing it; and so en build upon the sand, and deceive themselves. 

Lastly. Let us see what will be in the end hereof. Shall their unbelief and 
carelessness “ make the word of God of none effect?” By no means. Ist. God 
will confirm the prophet’s word, though they contemn it, and make light of it 
ver. 33. What he saith will come to pass, and not one jot or one tittle shall fall 
to the ground. Note, The curses of the law, though they may be bantered by 
profane wits, yet they cannot be bafled. 2nd. ''hey themselves shall rue their 
folly when it is too late. When it comes to pass they shall know, shall know 
to their cost, know to their confusion, that “a prophet hath been among them,” 
though they made no more of him than as one that had a pleasant voice. Note, 
Those who will not consider that a prophet is among them, and improve not the 
day of their visitation while it is continued, will be made to remember that a pro- 
phet has been among them, when the things that belong to their peace are hid 
from their eyes. The day is coming when vain and workils men will have other 
thoughts of things than now they have, and will feel a weight in that which 
they made light of. *‘lhey shall know “a prophet hath been among them,” when 


they see the event exactly answer the prediction, and the prophet himself shall 


be a witness against them that they had fair warning given them, but would 
not take it. When Ezekiel is gone, whom now they speak against, and there is 
no more any prophet, nor any to shew them how long, then they will remember 
that once they had a prophet, but knew not how to use him well. Note, ‘Those 
that will not know the worth of mercies by the improvement of them, will 
justly be made to know the worth of them by the want of them; as they 
who should desire to see one of the days of the Son of man, which now they 
slighted, and might not see it. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The iniquities and calamities of God’s Israel had been largely and pathetically lamented 
before in this book. Now in this chapter the shepherds of Israel, their rulers both in 
church and state, are called to an account, as having been very much accessary to the 
sin and ruin of Israel, by their neglect to do the duty of their place. Here is, 1. a high 
charge exhibited against them for their negligence, their unskilfulness, and unfaithful 
ness in the management of public affairs, ver. 1—6; and again, ver. 8. II. Their dis- 
charge from their trust for their insufficiency and treachery, ver. 7—10. III. A 
gracious promise that God would take care of his flock, though they did not, and that 


it should not always suffer as it had done by their maladministrations, ver. 11—16. IV. 
Another charge exhibited against those of the flock that were fat and strong, for the 
injuries they did to thuse that were weak and feeble, ver. 17—22,. V. Another proiiise, 


that God would in the fulness of time send the Messiah to be the great and good Step 
herd of the sheep, who would redress all grievances, and set every thing to rights with 
the flock, ver. 23—31. 
ND the word of the Lorp came unto me, say- 
ing, 2 Son of man, prophesy against the 
| shepherds of Israel, prophesy, and say unto them, 


lovely song, and the pleasant voice, and the skilful playing belong to 
the past. Oriental music and singing is monotonous and dreary. 

xxxiv. 1. Junius says this portion of the book sets forth prophe- 
cies relating to the people of God, from the carrying away to 
Babylon to the first coming of Christ. ‘The reproofs of chap. xxxiii. 
are directed mostly against the people, while here their rulers are 
rebuked. 

xxxiv. 2. Shepherds here are the rulers and directors of the people, 


whether civil or ecclesiastical. To limit the word to any particuiar 
section of the public authorities is to weaken its force; but if it 
must be limited, priests and not princes are: to be excluded. A 
dissertation might be written about the varied occupations and 
peculiarities of the shepherds of the East. 'The word rendered 
shepherd in most cases inclules the care of domestic animals 
generally, and not of sheep in particular. In its metaphorical 
applications it means the uie of nations, ana therefore rulers, or 
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Thus saith the Lord Gop unto the shepherds ; 

Woe be to the shepherds of Israel that do feed them- 

Should not the shepherds feed the flocks ? [selves ! 

Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe you with the wool, 

Ye kill them that are fed: but ye feed not the flock. 

The diseased have ye not strengthened, 

Neither have ye healed that which was sick, 

Neither have ye bound up ¢hat which was broken, 

Neither have ye brought again that which was driven away, 

Neither have ye sought that which was lost ; 

But with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them 

And they were scattered, because ¢here as no shepherd: 

And they became meat to all the beasts of the field, when 
they were scattered. 

My sheep wandered through all the mountains, and upon 
every high hill: 

Yea, my flock was scattered upon all the face of the earth, 

And none did search or seek after them. 


The prophecy of this chapter is not dated, nor any of those that follow it, till 
th. xl. It is most probable it was delivered after the completing of Jerusalem’s 
destruction, when it would be very seasonable to inquire into the cause of it. 

First. ‘The prophet is ordered to “ prophesy against the shepherds of Israel.” 
The princes and magistrates, the priests and Levites, the great Sanhedrim, or 
council of state, or whoever they were that had the conduct of public affairs 
in a higher or lower sphere; the kings especially, for there were two of them 
now captives in Babylon, who, as well as the people, must have their transgres- 
sions shewed them that they might repent, as Manasseh in his captivity. God 
has something to say to the shepherds, for they are but under-shepherds, 
accountable to him who is the great Shepherd of Israel, Ps. lxxx. 1. And that 
which he saith is “ Woe to the shepherds of Israel!” Though they are shepherds, 
and shepherds of Israel, yet he must not spare them, must not flatter them. 
Note, If men’s dignity and power doth not, as it ought, keep them from sin, 
it will not serve to exempt them from reproof, to excuse their repentance, or 
to secure them from the judgments of God, if they do not repent. We had a 
“Woe to the pastors,” Jer. xxiii. 1. God will in a particular manner reckon 
with them if they be false to their trust. " 

Secondly. He is here directed what to charge the shepherds with in God’s 
name, as the ground of God's controversy with them; for it is not a causeless 
quarrel. ‘Two things they are charged with: 

1. That all their care was to advance and enrich themselves, and to make 
themselves great. Their business was to take care of those that were com- 
mitted to their charge. “Should not the shepherds feed the flock?” No doubt 
they should, they betray their trust if they do not. Not that they are to put the 
meat into their mouths, but to provide it for them, and to bring them to it; 
but these shepherds made this the least of their care; they fed themselves, 
contrived every thing to gratify and indulge their own appetite, and to make 
themselves rich and great, fat and easy. ‘They made sure the profits of their 
places, they did eat the fat, the cream, so some; for he that feeds a flock eats 
of the milk of it, 1 Cor. ix. 7; and they made sure the best of the milk. They 
made sure the fleece, and clothed themselves with the wool, getting into their 
hands as much as they could of the estates of their subjects; yea, and killed 
them that were well fed, that what they had might be fed upon, as Naboth was 
put to death for his vineyard. Note, ‘There is a woe to those that are in public 
trust but consult only their own private interest, and are more inquisitive 
about the benefice than about the office—what money is to be got than what 
good to be done. It is an old complaint; all seek their own, and too many more 
than their own. 

2. That they took no eare for the benefit and welfare of those that were 
committed to their charge; “Ye feed not the flock.” They neither knew 
how to do it, so ignorant were they, nor would they take any pains to do it, 
so lazy and slothful were they; nay, they never desired or designed it, so 
treacherous and unfaithful were they. ist. ‘They did not do their duty to those 
of the flock that were distempered; did not strengthen them or geither, or 
bind them up, ver. 4. When any of the flock were sick or hurt, worried or 
wounded, it was all one to them whether they lived or died, they never looked 
after them. The princes and judges took no care to right those that suffered 
wrong, or to shelter injured innocency. They took no care of the poor to see 
them provided for—they might starve for them. ‘The priests took no care to 
instruct the ignorant, to rectify the mistakes of those that were in error, to warn 
the unruly, or to comfort the feeble-minded. The ministers of state took no care 
to check the growing distempers of the kingdom, which threatened the vitals 
of it. Things were amiss and out of course every where, and nothing was done 
to rectify them. 2nd. They did not do their duty to those of the flock that 
were dispersed, that were driven away by the enemies that invaded the country, 
and were forced to seek for shelter tes Hes they could find a place, or that wan- 
dered of choice upon the mountains and hills, ver. 6, where they were exposed 
to the beasts of prey, and became meat to them, ver. 5; every one is ready to 
seize a waif and stray. Some went abroad and begged, some went abroad and 
traded; and thus the country waxed thin of inhabitants, and was weakened 
and Lr ae ay and wanted hands both in the fields of corn and in the fields 
of battle, both in harvest and in war. “My flock was scattered upon all the face 
of the earth,” ver. 6, and they were never inquired after, were never encouraged 
to return to their own country; none did search or seek after them. Nay, with 
force and cruelty they ruled them, which drove more away, and discouraged 
those that were driven away from all thoughts of returning. Their case is bad 
who have reason to expect better treatment among strangers than in their own 
country. It may be meant of those of the flock that went astray from God and 
their duty; and the priests, that should have taught the good knowledge of the 
Lord, used no means to convince and reclaim them,so that they became an easy 
prey to seducers. ‘Thus were “ they scattered, because there was no shepherd,” 
ver. 5. There were those that called themselves shepherds, but really they 
were not. Note, ‘hose that do not do the work of the shepherds are unworthy 
of the name; and, if those that undertake to be shepherd’ are foolish shep- 
herds, Zec. xi, 15, if they are proud and above their business, idle, and do not 
love their business, or faithless and unconcerned about it, the case of the flock 
is as bad as if it were without a shepherd. Better no shepherd than such 


it may be still further limited to local magistrates and teachers. 
With reference to the original intention of the word, it may be 
noted that at present the pastors of Arabia and neighbouring lands 
are occupied especially with the care of sheep and goats, oxen, 
horses, asses, and camels. The sheikh who owns all these is not 
beyond taking a personal interest in them, and helping with his 
servants in looking atter them. ‘The office of a common shepherd 
was in these countries, and still is, more arduous and difficult than 
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shepherds. Christ complains that his flock were as sheep having no shepherd, 
when yet the scribes and Pharisees sat in Moses’ seat, Mat. ix. 36. It is ‘th with 
the patient when his physician is his worst disease, ill with the flock when the 
shepherds drive them away and disperse them, by ruling them with force. 


7 Therefore, ye shepherds, hear the word of the Lorp ; 

8 As I live, saith the Lord Gop, 

Surely because my flock became a prey, 

And my flock became meat to every beast of the field, 

Because ¢here was no shepherd, neither did my shep 
herds search for my flock, 

But the shepherds fed themselves, and fed not my flock; 

Therefore, O ye shepherds, hear the word of the Lorp ; 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

Behold, I am against the shepherds ; 

And I will require my flock at their hand, 

And cause them to cease from feeding the flock ; 

Neither shall the shepherds feed themselves any more ; 

For I will deliver my flock from their mouth, 

That they may not be meat for them. 

For thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Behold, I, even I, will both search my sheep, and seek 
them out. 

As a shepherd seeketh out his flock ; 

In the day that he is among his sheep ¢hat are scattered : 

So will I seek out my sheep, 

And will deliver them out of all places where they have 
been scattered 

In the cloudy and dark day. 

And I will bring them out from the people, 

And gather them from the countries, 

And will bring them to their own land, 

And feed them upon the mountains of Israel 

By the rivers, and in all the inhabited places of the 
country. 

I will feed them in a good pasture, 

And upon the high mountains of Israel shall their fold be: 

There shall they lie in a good fold, 

And én a fat pasture shall they feed upon the mountains 
of Israel. 

I will feed my flock, and I will cause them to lie down. 

Saith the Lord Gop. 

I will seek that which was lost, 

And bring again that which was driven away, 

And will bind up that which was broken, 

And will strengthen that which was sick : 

But I will destroy the fat and the strong ; 

I will feed them with judgment. 


Upon reading the foregotng articles of impeachment drawn up in God’s name, 
against the shepherds of Israel, we cannot but look upon the shepherds with 
a just indignation, and upon the flock with a tender compassion. God, by the 
prophet, here expresseth both in a high degree; and the shepherds are called 
upon, ver. 7, and again, ver. 9, to “hear the word of the Lord,” to hear this 
word, Let them hear how little he regards them who made much of themselves, 
and how much he regards the flock which they made nothing of; both will be 
humbling to them. “ ord, giving them 
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Those that will not hear the word of the Lor 
their direction, shall be made to hear the word of the Lord reading them their 
doom. Bow see here, _ F Par 

First. How much ig areca God is at the shepherds. Their crimes are 
repeated, ver. 8. God’s flock became a prey to the deceivers first that drew 
them to idolatry, and then to the destroyers that carried them into captivity: 
and these shepherds took no care to prevent either the one or the other, but 
were as if there had been no shepherds; and therefore God saith it, ver. 10, and 
confirms it with an oath, ver. 8,“ Iam against the shepherds.” ane had a 
commission from God to feed the flock, and made use of his name in what th 
did, expecting he would stand by them. | No, saith God, so far from that, 
am against them. Note, It is not our having the name and authority of she». 
herds that will engage God for us, if we do not the work enjoined us, and be 
not faithful to the trust reposed in us, God is against them, and they shall 
know it; for, 1. They shall be called to an account how they have discharged 
their trust; “I will require my flock at their hands,” and charge it upon them 
that so many of them are missing. Note, Those will have a great deal to - 
answer for in the judgment-day who take upon them the care of souls and yet 
take no care of them. Ministers must watch and work as those that must give 
account, Heb. xiii. 17. 2. They shall be deprived officio et beneficio,—‘ they shall 
be turned out both from the work and from the wages of their place” “They 
shall cease from feeding the flock,” that is, from pretending to feed it. Note, 
It is just with God to take out of men’s hands that power which they have 
abused, and that trust which they have betrayed. But if this were all their 
punishment they could bear it well enough; therefore it is added, “ Neither 


with us. Not only must the shepherd find pasture for his flocks, 
but he must regularly take them to water, must protect them from 
robbers and wild beasts, and all dangers, must search for them if 
gone astray, and must take special care of the young and feeble. 
‘he flocks are taken from place to place until they are far arts | 
from the spot they regard as home, not only in seasons of specia 
drought, but every summer. Wilson mentions a place where there 
were upwards of 20,000 camels and more than 50,000 goats gracuye- 
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shall the shepherds feed themselves any more,” for “1 will deliver my flock from 
their mouth,” which, instead of protecting, they had made a prey of. Note, 
Those that are enrichin s themselves with the spoils of the public cannot expect 
that they shall always be suffered to do so. or will God always permit his 
people to be trampled upon by those that should support them, but will find 
a time to deliver them from the shepherds their false friends, as well as from 
the lions their open enemies. 

Secondly. How much concerned God is for the flock. He speaks as if he were 
the more concerned for them because he saw them thus neglected, for with him 
the fatherless find mercy. Precious promises are made here upon the occasion, 
which were to have their accomplishment in the return of the Jews out of their 
captivity, and their re-establishment in their own land. Let the shepherds 
“hear this word of the Lord,’ and know that they have no part or lot in the 
matter; but let the poor sheep hear it, and take the comfort of it. Note, 
hin magistrates and ministers fail in doing their part for the good of the 
ehurch, yet God will not fail in doing his; he will take the flock into his own 
hand, rather than the church shall come short of any kindness he has designed 
for it. The under-shepherds may prove careless, but the chief Shepherd 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. They may be false, but God abides faithful. 

1. God will gather his sheep together that were scattered, and bring them 
back to the fold that had wandered from it. I, even I, who alone can do it, will 
do it, and will have all the glory of it. ‘I will both search my sheep and seek 
them out,” ver. 11, as a shepherd doth, ver. 12, and bring them back, as he doth 
the stray sheep, upon his shoulders, “ from all the places where they have been 
scattered in the cloudy and dark day.” There are cloudy and dark days, windy 
and stormy ones, wie scatter God’s sheep, which send them hither and thither, 
to divers and distant places, in strep of secresy and safety. But, Ist. Wherever 
they are the eye of God will fin them out, for his eyes run to and fro through 
the earth in favour of them. “I will seek out my sheep,” and not one that 
belongs to the fold, though driven ever so far off, shall be lost. The Lord knows 
them that are his, he knows their work, and where they dwell, Rev. ii. 13, and 
where they are hidden. 2nd. When his time is come his arms will fetch them 
home; ver. 13, ‘1 will bring them out from the people.” God will both incline 
their hearts to come by his grace, and will by his providence open a door for 
them, and remove every difficulty that lies in the way. They shall not return 
one by one, clandestinely stealing away, but they shall return in a body. I will 
“gather them from the countries” into which they are dispersed; not only the 
most considerable families of them, but rihet particular person; ver. 16, “ twill 
seek that which was lost, and bring again that which was driven away.” This 
was done when so many thousand Jews returned triumphantly out of Babylon, 
under the conduct of Zerubbabel, Ezra, and others. When those that have gone 
astray from God into the paths of sin are brought back by repentance; when 
those that erred come to the acknowledgment of the truth; when God's out- 
casts are gathered and restored, and religious assemblies that were dispersed 
rally again upon the ceasing of persecution, and when the churches have rest 
and liberty, then this promise has a farther accomplishment. 

2. God will feed his people as the sheep of his pasture, that had been famished. 
God will bring the returning captives safe to their own land; ver. 13, “ will 
feed them upon the mountains of Israel,” and that is a good pasture, and a fat 
pasture, ver. 14; there shall their feeding be, and there shall be their fold, 
and it is a good fold. There God will not only feed them, but “cause them 
to lie down,” ver. 15, which notes a comfortable rest, after they had tired them- 
selves with their wanderings, and a constant, continuing residence; they shall 
not be driven out again from these green pastures, as they have been, nor shall 
they be disturbed, but shall lie down in a sweet repose, and there shall be none 
to make them afraid ; Ps. xxiii. 2, “‘ He maketh me to lie down in green pastures.” 
Compare this with the like promise, Jer. xxiii. 3, 4, when God restored them, 
not only to the milk and honey of their own land, to the enjoyment of the fruits 
of it, but to the privileges of his sanctuary on mount Zion, the chief of the ; 
mountains of Israel; when they had an altar and a temple again, and the benefit 
of a settled priesthood, then they were fed in a good pasture. 

3. He will succour those that are hurt, will “bind up that which was broken, 
and strengthen that which was sick,” will comfort those that mourn in Zion, 
and with Zion. If ministers, that should speak peace to those that are of a sor- 
rowful spirit, neglect their aot yet the Holy Ghost the Comforter will be 
faithful to his office. But, as it follows, the fat and the strong shall be destroyed. 
He that hath rest for disquieted saints hath terror to speak to presumptuous 
sinners. As ‘every valley shall be filled,” so “every mountain and hill shall 
be brought low,” Lu. iii. 5. 


17 And as for you, O my flock, thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Behold, I judge between cattle and cattle, between the 
rams and the he goats. 

Seemeth it a small thing unto you to have eaten up the 
good pasture, 

But ye must tread down with your feet the residue of your 
pastures ? 

And to have drunk of the deep waters, 

But ye must foul the residue with your feet ? 

And as for my flock, they eat that which ye have trodden 
with your feet ; 

And they drink that which ye have fouled with your feet. 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop unto them; 

Behold, I, even I, will judge between the fat cattle and 
between the lean cattle. 

Because ye have thrust with side and with shoulder, 

And pushed all the diseased with your horns, 

Till ye have scattered them abroad ; 

Therefore will I save my flock, and they shall no more 
be a prey; 

And I will judge between cattle and cattle. 

And I will see up one shepherd over them, and he shall || 
feed them, 
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Even my servant David ; 

He shall feed them, and he shall be their shepherd. 

And I the Lorp will be their God, 

And my servant David a prince among them ; 

I the Lorp have spoken 7¢. 

And I will make with them a covenant of peace, 

And will cause the evil beasts to cease out of the land: 

And they shall dwell safely in the wilderness, and sleep 
in the woods. 

And I will make them and the places round about my 
hill a blessing ; 

And I will cause the shower to come down in his season; 

There shall be showers of blessing. 

And the tree of the field shall yield her fruit, 

And the earth shall yield her increase, 

And they shall be safe in their land, and shall know that 
I am the Lorp, 

When I have broken the bands of their yoke, 

And delivered them out of the hand of those that served 
themselves of them. 

And they shall no more be a prey to the heathen, 

Neither shall the beast of the land devour them; 

But they shall dwell safely, and none shall make them 
afraid. 

And I will raise up for them a plant of renown, 

And they shall be no more consumed with hunger in the 
land, 

Neither bear the shame of the heathen any more. 

Thus shall they know that I the Lorp their God am 
with them, 

And that they, even the house of Israel, are my people, 

Saith the Lord Gop. 

And ye my flock, the flock of my pasture, ave men, 

And I am your God, saith the Lord Gop. 


The prophet has no more to say to the shepherds, but he has now a message 
to deliver to the flock; God has ordered him to speak tenderly to them, and to 
assure them of the mercy he had in store for them. But here he is ordered 
to make a difference between some and others of them, to separate between the 
precious and the vile, and then to give them a promise of the Messiah, by whom 
this distinction should be effectually made, partly at_his first coming, (for for 
judgment he came into this world, Jno. ix. 39, to fill the hungry with good 
things, and to send the rich empty away, Lu. i. 53,) but completely at his second 
coming, when he shall, as it is here aid, “judge between cattle and cattle,” “as 
a shepherd divides between the sheep and the goats, and shall set the sheep 
on his right hand and the goats on his left,” Mat. xxv. 32, 33, which seems to 
have reference to this here. We have here, 

First. Conviction spoken to those of the flock that were fat and strong, “ the 
rams and the he-goats,” ver. 17. Those that, though they had not power as 
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shepherds and rulers to oppress with, yet, none rich and wealthy, made use 
of the opportunity which this gave them to bear hard upon their poor neigh- 
bours. Those that have much would have more; and if they set to it will have 


more, so many ways have they of encroaching upon their poor neighbours, and 
forcing from them the one ewe lamb, 2 Sam. xii. 14. Do not the rich oppress 
the poor merely with the help of their riches, and draw them before the judg- 
ment seats? Jas. ii. 6. Poor servants and tenants are hardly used by their 
rich lords and masters. The rams and the he-goats not only kept all the good 
pasture to themselves, eat the fat and drank the sweet, but they would not let 
the poor of the flock have any comfortable enjoyment of the little that was 
left them; they trod down the residue of the pastures, and fouled the residue 
of the waters, so that the flock was fain to eat that which they had trodden 
into the dirt, and drink that which they had muddied, ver. 18, 19. This inti- 
mates that the great men not only by extortion and oppression made and 
kept their neighbours poor, and scarce left them enough to subsist on, but 
were so vexatious to them, that what little coarse fare they had was embittered 
tothem. And this seemed a small thing to them; they thought there was no 
harm in it, as if it were the privilege of their quality to be injurious to all their 
neighbours. Note, Many that live in pomp and at ease themselves care not 
what straits those about them are reduced to, so they may but have every thing 
to their mind. Those that are at ease, and the proud, grudge that any body 
should live by them with any comfort. 

But this was not all; they not only robbed the poor, to make them poorer, 
but were troublesome to the sick and weak of the flock ; ver. 21, they “thrust 
with side and shoulder” those that were feeble, for the weakest go to the wall, 
and pushed the diseased with their horns, because they knew they could be 
too hard for them, when they durst not meddle with their mateh. It has been 
observed concerning sheep, that, if one of the flock be sick and faint, the rest 
will secure it as they can, and shelter it from the scorching heat of the sun, 
but these, on the contrary, were most injurious to the diseased. Those that 
they could not serve themselves of they did what they could to rid the country 
of them, and so scattered them inant as if the poor, whom Christ saith we 
must always have with us, were public nuisances, not to be relieved, but sent 
far enough. Note, It is a barbarous thing to add affliction to the afflicted. 
Perhaps these rams and he goats are designed to represent the scribes 
and Pharisees; for they are such troublers of the church as Christ himself 
must come to deliver it from, ver. 23. They devoured widows’ houses, took 
away the key of knowledge, corrupted the pure water of Divine truths, and 


xxxiv. 14. Irby and Mangles, the travellers, say, “It was a 
pleasing sight to see them (the Arabs) bring in their flocks at night, 
which always slept close to the tents of their owners, several Arabs, 
together with numerous dogs, remaining outside as guards, The 
lambs were placed inside the tents, in a small fenced place, to screen 
them from the inclemency of the night air, which was nearly as cold 
as you would experience it in England at that season, always freezing 


xxxiv. 24. David cannot be literally meant, as he was dead and 
buried. It has been suggested that the word should be translated 
“beloved,” and the clause rendered “my beloved servant,’’ an 
ingenious but needless device, and of no value, because the prophetic 
personal element remains as vigorous as before. It has also been 
suggested that by David should be understood a descendant of his, 
viz., either Zerubbabel or Christ. The ancient Jews regarded the 
Messiah as meunt, and this is the explauation generally approved. 
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oppressed the consciences of men with the traditions of the elders, besides that 
they were continually vexatious and injurious “ to the poor of the flock that 
waited” on the Lord, Zec. xi. 11. Note, It is no new thing for the flock of God 
to receive a great deal of damage and mischief from those that are themselves 
of the flock, and in eminent station in it.—Acts xx. 30. 

Secondly. Comfort spoken to tliose of the flock that are poor and feeble. and 
wait for the consolation of Israel; ver. 22, “I will save my flock,” and they 
shall no more be spoiled as wer have been by the beasts of prey, by their own 
shepherds, or by the rams and he-goats among themselves. Upon this occasion, 
as is usual in the prophets, comes in a prediction of the coming of the Messiah, 
and the setting up of his kingdom, and the exceeding great and precious bene- 
fits which the church shouid enjoy under the protection and influence of that 
kingdom. Observe, 

1. What is here foretold concerning the Messiah himself. 1st. He shall have 
his commission from God himself; I will set him up, ver. 23; I will raise him 
up, ver. 29. He sanctified and sealed him, appointed and anointed him. 2nd. 
He shall be the great Shepherd of the sheep, who shall do that for_his flock 
which no one else could do. He is the one Shepherd under whom Jews and 
\rentiles should be one fold. 3rd. He is God’s servant, employed by him and 
for him, and ets in obedience to his will, with an eye to his glory; his 
servant to re-establish his kingdom among men, and advance the interests of 
that kingdom. 4th. He is David, one after God's own heart, set as his king 
upon the holy hill of Sion, made the head of the corner, with whom the cove- 
nant of royalty is made, and to whom God would give the throne of his father 
David. eis both the root and offspring of David. 5th. He is the “plant of 
renown,” because a “righteous branch,” Jer. xxiii. 5,—a branch of the Lord 
that is beautiful and giorious, /sa.iv.2. He has a name above every name, 
a throne above every throne, and may therefore well be called a branch of 
renown. Some understand it of the church, the “planting of the Lord,” 
dsa. \xi. 3. “ Its name shall be remembered,” Ps, xlv. 17, and Christ's in it. 

2. Concerning the great charter, by which the Messiah should be incor- 
porated, and upon which it should be founded; ver. 25, “I will make with 
them a covenant of peace.” The covenant of grace is a covenant of peace; in 
it God is at peace with us, speaks peace to us, and assures us of peace, of all 
good,—all the good we need to make us happy. _ The tenor of this covenant is, 

I the Lord will be their God,” a God all-sufficient to them, ver. 24, will own 
them, and will be owned by them. In order to this, my servant David shall be 
a prince among them, to reduce them to their allegiance, to receive their 
homage, and to reign over them, in them, and for them. Note, Those, and 
those only, that have the Lord Jesus for their prince have the Lord Jehovah 
for their God. And then they, even the house of Israel, shall be my people. 
If we take God to be our God, he will take us to be his people. From this 
covenant between God and Israel there results communion ; “I the Lord their 
God am with them,” to converse with them; and they shall know it, and have 
the comfort of it. i 1 ; 

3. Concerning the privileges of those that are the faithful subjects of this 
kingdom of the Messiah, and interested in the covenant of peace. ‘These are 
here set forth figurativel , as the blessings of the flock; but we have a key to 
it, ver. 31. They that belone to this flock, though they are spoken of as sheep, 
are really men,—men that have the Lord for their God, and are in covenant 
with him. Now to them it is promised, 

ist. That they shall enjoy a holy security under the Divine protection. Christ, 
our good Shepherd, has caused “the evil beasts to cease out of the land, 
ver. 25, having vanquished all our spiritual enemies, broken their power, and 
triumphed over them; the roaring lion is not a roaring, devouring lion to them. 
“They shall no more be a prey to the heathen,” nor the heathen a terror to 
them; “neither shall the beasts of the land devour them.” Sin and Satan, 
death and hell, are conquered. And then “they shall dwell safely,” not only 
in the folds but in the fields, in the wilderness, in the woods, where the beasts 
of prey are. They shall not only dwell there, but they shall sleep there, which 
notes not only that, the beasts being made to cease, there shall be no danger, 
but, their consciences being purified and pacified, they shall be in no appre- 
hension of danger; not only safe from evil, but quiet from the fear of evil. 
lay them down and sleep securely, sleep at ease, that have 
for he will be their protector, and make them to dwell 
in safety. None shall hurt them, nay, “none shall make them afraid.” If 
God be for us who can be against us? “ Therefore will not we fear though 
the earth be removed.” Through Christ God delivers his people, not on 
from the things they have reason to fear, but from their fear even of ak 
itself, from all that fear that has torment. This safety from evil is promised, 
ver. 27, “ They shall be safe in their land,” in no danger of being invaded and 
enslaved, though their great plenty be a temptation to their neighbours to 
desire their land; and that which shall make them think themselves safe is 
their confidence in the wisdom, power, and goodness of God; “ They shall 
know that Lam the Lord.” All our disquieting fears arise from our ignorance 
of God, and mistakes concerning him. And their experience of his particular 
eare concerning them encourageth their confidence in him; “I have broken 
the bonds of their yoke,” with which they have been brought and held down 
under oppression, and have “delivered them out of the hand of those that 
served themselves of them;” from whence they shall ae He that has deli- 
vered doth and will, therefore will we dwell safely. his is explained and 
applied to our gospel state; Lu. i. 74, “That we being delivered out of the 
hand of our enemies might serve him without fear,” as those may do that serve 
him in faith, A if ul 

2nd. That they shall enjoy a spiritual plenty of all good things—the best 
things—for their comfort and happiness. “ They shall no more be consumed 
with hunger in the land,” ver. 29. Famine and scarcity, when Israel was 

unished with that judgment, turned as much to their reproach among the 
heathen as any other, because the fruitfulness of Canaan was so much talked 
of. But now “ They shall not bear that shame of the heathen any more;” for 
“the showers shall come down in their season,” even “showers of blessings,” 
ver. 26. Christ isa Shepherd that will feed his people; and they shall go in 
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and out and find pasture. _ First. They shall not be consumed with huuagers 
for they shall not be put off with the world for a portion, which is not bread, 
which satisfies not, and which those that are put off with cannot but be 
‘““consumed with hunger.” The ordinances of the ceremoniai law are called 
beggarly elements; for there was little in them compared with the Christian 
institutes, “ wherewith the mower fills his hand and he that bindeth sheaves 
his bosom.” They that “hunger and thirst after righteousness ” shall not be 
consumed with hese pee ee for “they shall be filled ;” and he that drinks of the 
water that Christ gives him, the still waters by which he leads his sheep, shall 
never thirst. Secondly. “Showers of blessings” shall come upon them, ver. 26, 27. 
The heavens shall yield their dews, the trees of the field also shalf yield her 
fruit. The seat of this Hed is God’s hill, his holy hill of Zion; for on that 
mountain, in the gospel church, it is that God has “ made to all nations a feast,” 
so that those must join themselves that would partake of gospel benefits. ‘The 
cause of this plenty is the showers that come dewn in their season, that descend 
upon the mountains of Zion, the graces of Christ, his doctrine that drops as the 
dew, the graces of Christ, and the gifts and comforts of his Spirit, by which 
we are made fruitful in the fruits of righteousness. The instances of this 
plenty are the blessings of heaven poured down upon us, and the products of 
grace brought forth by us, our comfort in God’s favour, and God's glory in our 
ee The extent of this plenty is very large, to all the “ places round 
about my hill;” for “ out of Sion shall go forth the law,” shall go forth light to a 
dark world, and the river that shall water a dry and desert world; all that are 
in the neighbourhood of Sion shall fare better for it, and the nearer the church 
the nearer its God. And, lastly, the effect of this plenty is, “I will make them 
a blessing,” eminently and exemplarily blessed, patterns of happiness, /sa. xix. 24, 
Or, they shall be blessings to all about them, diffusively uectall Note, Those 
that are the blessed of the Lord must er to make themselves blessings to the 
world. He that is good, let him do good; he that has received the gift, the 
grace, let him minister the same. 

Now this promise of the Messiah and his kingdom spoke much comfort to 
those to whom it was then made, for they might be sure God would not utterly 
destroy their nation, how low soever it might be brought, as long as that 
blessing was in the womb of it, Zsa. lxv. 8. But it speaks much more comfort 
to us to whom it is fulfilled, who are the sheep of this good Shepherd, are fed 
fm his pastures, and blessed with all spiritual blessings in heavenly things 

y him, , 
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It was promised in the foregoing chapter, that when the time to favour Zion, yea, the set 
time, should come, especially the time for sending the Messiah, and setting up his 
kingdom in the world, God would cause the enemies of the church to cease, and the 
blessings and comforts of the church to abound. This chapter enlargeth upon the 
former promise, concerning the destruction of the enemies of the church; the next 
chapter upon the latter promise, the replenishing of the church with blessings. Mount 
Seir, that is, “dom, is the enemy prophesied against in this chapter, but fitly put here, 
as in the prophesy of Obadiah, for all the enemies of the church; for, as they all walked 
in the way of Cain that hated Abel, so they all walked in the way of Esau that hated 
Jacob, but over whom Jacob, by virtue of a particular blessing, was to have dominion, 
Now here we have, I. The sin charged upon the Edomites, and that was their spite and 
malice to Israel, ver. 5, 10—13. II. The ruin threatened that should come upon them 
for this sin: God will be against them, ver. 3; and then their country shall be laid 
waste, ver. 4; depopulated, and made quite desolate, ver. 6—9; and left so when other 
nations that had been wasted should recover themselves, ver. 14, 15. 


OREOVER the word of the Lorp came unte 
me, saying, 2 Son of man, set thy face 
against mount Seir, and prophesy against it, 3 
And say unto it, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Behold, O mount Seir, I am against thee, 
And I will stretch out mine hand against thee, 
And I will make thee most desolate. 


4 I will lay thy cities waste, and thou shalt be desolate, 
And thou shalt know that I am the Lorp. 

5 Because thou hast had a perpetual hatred, 

And hast shed the blood of the children of Israel by the 
force of the sword 

In the time of their calamity, in the time ¢hat their ini- 
quity had an end: y; 

6 Therefore, as I live, saith the Lord Gop, [thee : 
I will prepare thee unto blood, and blood shall pursue 
Sith thou hast not hated blood, even blood shall pursve 

7 Thus will I make mount Seir most desolate, [ thee. 


And cut off from it him that passeth out and him that 
returneth. 


MOUNT SEIR. 


xxxv. 2. Some of the older expositors, with Junius, thought that 
under the name of Seir or Edom all the enemies of the Church were 
intended, because the Edomites were very near to the Jews, very 
well known, and very hostile. Such a view is highly objectionable, 
for although certain fundamental principles are involved in this 
prediction, there is no evidence whatever to show that others are 
implied when Edom (Seir) alone is expressed. This principle is 
to be utterly condemned, as at once false and dangerous, as it opens 
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the door to all kinds of fancies and prejudices, and has been used or 
abused to justify the application to the Pope of Rome of texts like 
Jer. i. 10 and Matt. xvi. 18,19. Dv. Fairbairn says, “The heathen 
at large are represented in Edom, and hence, by parity of reason, 
the whole elect family of God in Israel.” We prefer to think that 


Edom and Israel alone are primarily intended, though we admit the 
special cases as illustrating truths applicable to all the friends and 
enemies of the Lord. The material desulution of Edom is foretold, 
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8 And I will fill his mountains with his slain mez : 
In thy hills, and in thy valleys, and in all thy rivers, 
Shall they fall that are slain with the sword. 
9 I will make thee perpetual desolations, and thy cities 
shall not return : 
And ye shall know that I am the Lorp. 


Mount Seir was mentioned as partner with Moab in one of the threatenings 
we had before, ch. xxv. 8; but here it is convicted and condemned by itself, and 
has woes of its own. The prophet must boldly set his face against Edom, and 

rophesy particularly against it; for the God of Israel hath said, “O mount 

eir, lam against thee!” Note, Those that have God against them have the 
word of God against them, and the face of his ministers; neither dare they 
Prophesy: any good of them, but evil. The prophet must tell the Edomites that 
od has a controversy with them, and let them know, 

First. What is the cause and ground of that controversy, ver. 5. God 
espouseth his people’s cause, and will Broad it; takes what is done against 
them as done against himself, and will reckon for it; and it is upon their 
account that God now contends with the Edomites. 1. Because of the enmity 
they had against the people of God, that was rooted in the heart; Thou hast 
had a perpetual hatred to them, to the very name of an Israelite. The Edomites 
kept up an hereditary malice against Israel, the same that Esau bore to Jacob 
because he got the birthright and the blessing. Esau had been reconciled 
to Jacob, had embraced and kissed him, Gen. xxxiii.; and we do not find that 
ever he quarrelled with him again; but the posterity of Esau would never be 
reconciled to the seed of Jacob, but hated them with a perpetual hatred. 
Note, Children will be more apt to imitate the vices than the virtues of their 
parents, and to tread in the steps of their sin than in the steps of their repent- 
ance. Parents should therefore be careful not to set their children any bad 
example; for, though through the grace of God they may return and prevent 
the mischief of what they have done amiss to themselves, they may not be able 
to obviate the ill influence of it upon their children. It is strange how deeply 
rooted national antipathies sometimes are, and how long they last, but not to 

wondered at that profane Edomites hate pious Israelites, since the old 
enmity that was put between the seed of the woman and the seed of the ser- 
pent (Gen. iii. 15) will continue to the end. ‘Marvel not if the world hate 
you.” 2. Because of the injuries they had done to the people of God. The 
shed their blood “by the force of the sword, in the time of their calamity.” 
They did not attack them as fair and open enemies, but laid wait for them, 
to cut off those of them that had escaped, Oba. 14. Or, they drove them back 
upon the swords of the pursuers, by which they fell. It was cowardly as well 
as barbarous to take advantage of their distress, and for neighbours with 
whom they had lived peaceably to smite them secretly when strangers openly 
invaded them. It was in the time that their tpranity had an end, that is, when the 
measure of it was full, and destructioncame, Note, Even those that suffer justly, 
and for their sins, yet are to be pitied, and not trampled upon. — If the father 
corrects one child, he expects the rest should tremble at it, not triumph in it. 

Secondly. What should be the effect and issue of that controversy. If God 
stretch out his hand against the country of Edom, he will make it ‘“ most 
desolate,” ver. 3,—desolation and desolation. 1. ‘The inhabitants shall be slain 
with the sword; ver. 6, “I will prepare thee unto blood.” Edom shall be 
gradually weakened, and so be the more easily conquered, and the enemy shall 
gather strength the more effectually to subdue it. Thus preparation is in 
the making a great while before for this destruction. “’Thou hast not hated 
blood;” it implies, thou hast delighted in it, and thirsted after it. Those that 
do not keep a rooted hatred of sin, when a hd jones to it is very strong will 
be in danger of yielding to it. Some read it, ‘ Unless thou hatest blood,’ that is, 
unless thou dost repent, and put off this bloody disposition, “ blood shall pursue 
thee.” And then it is an intimation that the ch ge: may yet be prevented 
by a thorough reformation. “ If he turn not, he will whet his sword,” Ps. vii. 12; 
but if he turn, he will lay it by. “ Blood shall pursue thee,” that is, el ee of 
the blood which thou hast shed, or the judgment of blood; cat bloodthirsty 
enemies shall pursue thee, which way soever thou seekest to make thy escape. 
A great and general slaughter shall be made of the Idumeans, such as ha 
been foretold. Isa. xxxiv. 6; the mountains and hills, the valleys and rivers, 
shall be filled with the slain, ver. 8. The pursuers shall overtake those that 
flee, and shall give no quarter, but put them all to the sword. Note, When 
God comes to make inquisition for blood, those that have shed the blood of 
his Israel shall have blood given them to drink, for they are worthy. Satia 
te sanguine quem sitisti,—‘ Glut thyself with blood, after which thou hast 
thirsted.” 2. The country shall be laid waste. The cities shall be destroyed, 
ver. 4; the country made “most desolate,” ver. 7; for God will cut off both 
him that passeth out and him that returneth; and, when the inhabitants are 
cut off that should keep the cities in repair, they will decay and go into ruins; 
and those that should till the land, that will soon be overrun with briers an 
thorns, and become a wilderness. Note, Those who help forward the deso- 
lations of Israel may expect to be themselves made desolate. And that which 
completes the judgment is, that Edom shall be made “ perpetual desvlations,” 
ver. 9; and the cities shall never return to their former state, nor the inha- 
bitants of them come back from their =e eo and dispersion. Note, Those 
that have a od ho enmity to God and his people, as the carnal mind has, 
ean expect no other but to be made a perpetual desolation. Implacable malice 
will justly be punished with irreparable ruin. 


10 Because thou hast said, [ mine, 
These two nations and these two countries shall be 
And we will possess it ; 

Whereas the Lorp was there : 

11 Therefore, as I live, saith the Lord Gop, 

I will even do according to thine anger, and according 
to thine envy 

Which thou hast used out of thy hatred against them ; 

And I will make myself known among them, when I 
have judged thee. 

12 And thou shalt know that I am the Lorn, 

And that I have heard all thy blasphemies which thou 
hast spoken 


and it has been fulfilled. The legitimate inference is that persecu- 
tion and impiety will be punished. 

xxxy. 5. For “shed the blood of the children of Israel by the 
force of the sword,” we may render more literally, “hast delivered 
the children of Israel to the hands of the sword.” Numerous other 
explanations have been proposed, though the general sense is clear. 

xxxv. 6. The last clause is variously rendered; some, with Fair- 
bairn, take it to mean, “surely thou dost hate blood, and blood shall | 
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Against the mountains of Israel, saying, 

They are laid desolate, they are given us to consume. 

Thus with your mouth ye have boasted against me, 

And have multiplied your words against me: I have 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; [heard them. 

When the whole earth rejoiceth, I will make thee desolate. 

As thou didst rejoice at the inheritance of the house of 

Because it was desolate, [Israel, 

So will I do unto thee: 

Thou shalt be desolate, O mount Seir, and all Idumea, 
even all of it: 

And they shall know that I am the Lorp 


Here is, First. A farther account of the Edomites, and their ill carriage 
towards the people of God. We find the church complaining of them for 
setting on the Babylonians, and irritating them against Jerusalem, saying, 
“ Rase it, rase it,” down with it, down with it, Ps. exxxvii. 7, inflaming a rage 
that needed no spur; here it is farther charged upon them that they triumphed 
in Jerusalem's ruin, and in the desolations of the country. Many blasphemies 
a spoke against “the mountains of Israel,” saying, with pride and pleasure, 
“ They are laid desolate,” ver. 12. Note, ‘The troubles of God's church, as they 
give proofs of the constancy and fidelity of its friends, so they discover and draw 
out the corruptions of its enemies, in whom there then appears more brutish 
malice than one would have thought of. Now their triumphing in Jerusalem’s 
ruin is here said to proceed, 

. From a sinful passion against the people of Israel; from anger and envy 
and “hatred against them,” ver. 11, and that “ perpetual hatred” spoken of, 
ver. 5. Though they were not a match for them, and therefore could not do 
them $ mischief themselves, yet they were glad when the Chaldeans did them 
a mischief. 

2. From a sinful appetite to the land of Israel. They pleased themselves with 
hopes that when thé people of Israel were destroyed they should be let inte 
the possession of their country, which they had so often grudged and envied 
them. They thought they could make out something of a title to it, ob defectum 
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, sanguinis,—‘ for want of other heirs.’ If Jacob's issue fail, they think they are 


next in the entail, and that the remainder will be to his brother’s issue; “ ‘These 
two nations” of Judah and Israel “shall be mine;” now is the time for me to 
put in for them. However, they hope to come in as first occupants, being near 
neighbours; We will possess it, when it is deserted. Ceditur occupanti,—‘ Let us 
get possession, and that will be title enough.’ Note, Those have the spirit of 

domites who desire the deaths of others because they hope to get by them, or 
are pleased with others failing because they expect to come into their business. 
When we see the vanity of the world in the disappointments, losses, and crosses 
that others meet with in it, instead of shewing ourselves upon such an occasion 
greedy of it we should rather be made thereby to sit more loose to it, and both 
take our affections off it and lower our expectations from it. But, in this case of 
the Edomites coveting the land of Israel, and gaping for it, there was a parti- 
cular affront to God, when they said, These lands are given us to devour, and we 
shall have our bellies full of their riches. God saith, “ You have boasted against 
me, and have multiplied your words against me; ” for they expected possession 
upon a vacancy, because Israel was driven out, “ whereas the Lord was still 
there,” ver. 10. His temple indeed was burnt, and other the tokens of his 

resence gone; but his promise to give that land to the seed of Jacob for an in- 
Peritanics was not made void, but remained in full force and virtue; and by that 
promise he did in effect still keep possession for Israel till they should in due 
time be restored to it. That was Immanuel’s land, /sa. viii. 8; in that land he 
was to be born, and therefore that people shall continue in it of whom he is to 
be born till he has passed his time in it, and then let who will take it. “The 
Lord is there,” that is, the Lord Jesus is to be there; and therefore Israel’s dis- 
continuance of possession is no defeasance of their right, but it shall be kept 
for them; and they shall have, hold, and enjoy it, by virtue of the Divine grant, 
till the promise of this Canaan shall by the Messiah be changed into the promise 
of a far better. Note, It is a piece of presumption highly offensive to God 
for Edomites to lay claim to those privileges ana comforts that are peculiar to 
God’s chosen Israel, and are reserved for them. It is blasphemy against the 
mountains of Israel, the holy mountains, (as they are here called, ver. 12,) to say, 
because they are for the present made a prey of, and “ trodden under foot of 
the Gentiles,” Rev. xi. 2, even the holy city itself, that therefore the Lord has 
forsaken them, their God has forgotten them. The apostle will by no means 
admit such a thought as this, that “ God hath cast away his people,” Rom. xi. 1. 
No; though they are cast down for a time, they are not cast off forever. Those 
reproach the Lord who say they are. 

Secondly. The notice God took of the barbarous insolence of the Edomites, 
and the doom passed upon them for it. “I have heard all thy blasphemies,” 
ver. 12; and again, ver. 13, “ You have multiplied your words against me,” and 
I have heard them, I have observed them, | have kept an account of them. 
Note, In the multitude of words none escape God's cognizance ; let men speak 
never so much, never so fast, though they multiply words which they themselves 
regard not, but forget immediately, yet none of them are lost in the crowd, not 
the most idle words; but God hears them, and will be able to charge the sinner 
with them. Ali the pes 22 and hard speeches particularly which are spoken 
against the God of Israel, the words that are magnified, as it is in the margin, 
ver. 13, as well as the words that are multiplied, God takes notice of. For, as 
the trifling words are not below his cognizance, so the daring are not above 
his rebuke; “I have heard all thy blasphemies.” This is good reason whiy 
we should bear reproach as if we heard it not, because God will hear, 
Ps. xxxviii. 13, 15, God has heard the Edomites’ blasphemy, let them therefore 
hear their doom, ver. 14,15. It was a national sin; the blasphemies charged 
upon them were the sense and language of all the Edomites, and theretore 
shall be punished with a national desolation. And, 1. It shall be a distin- 
guishing punishment. As God has peculiar favours for Israelites, so he has 
peculiar plagues for Edomites ; so that “ when the whole earth rejoiceth | wi!! 
make thee desolate,” when other nations have their desolations repaired to 
their joy, thine shall be perpetual, ver. 9. 2. The punishment shall answer 
the sin. As thou didst rejoice in the desolation of the house of Israel, God wil 

ive thee enough of desolation; since thou art so fond of it, thou shalt be 
Noaclates I will make thee so. Note, Those who, instead of weeping with the 
mourners, make a jest of their grievances, may justly be made to weep like 
the mourners, and themselves to feel the weight, to feel the smart of those 
grievances they set so light by. Some read ver. 14 so as to complete the 
resemblance between the sin and the punishment, ‘The whole earth shall 


cede thee,” which may mean, “that shall pursue thee which thou 
ost abhor.” But the Edomites seem to have had a liking for blooa, 
and hence the version of our translators is generally acquiesced in, 
To this it is answered that the Edomites were anxious to preserve 
their own lives, and that is meant by their hating blood. The unswer 
is not conclusive, and another interpretation has been devised, viz., 
“thou hast hated blood,” i.e., kindred, the descendants of Hsau’s 
brother Jacob, “ therefure blood,” or bloodshed, “ shall pursue thee.” 
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rejoice when I make thee desolate, as thou didst rejoice when Israel was made 
desolate.’ Those that are glad at the death and falt of others may expect that 
cthers will be glad of their death, of their fall. ' ' 

Thirdly. In the destruction of the enemies of the church God designs his 
own glory, and we may be sure he will not come short of his design. 1. That 
which he intends is to manifest himself, as a just.and jealous God, firm to his 
covenant, and faithful to his people and their injured cause; ver. 11, “1 will 
wake myself known among them when I have judged thee.” The Lord is and 
will be known by the judgments which he executeth. 2. His intention shall be 
fully answered, not only his own people shall be made to know it to their 
comfort, but even the Edomites themselves, and all other the enemies of his 
name and people, shall know that he is the Lord, ver. 4, 9, 15. As the works of 
creation and common providence demonstrate that there is a God, so the care 
taken of Israel shews that Jehovah the God of Israel is that God alone, the 
true and living God. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


We have done with mount Seir, and left it desolate, and likely to continue so, and must 
now turn ourselves with the prophet to the mountains of Israel, which we find desolate 
too, but hope before we have done with the chapter to leave in better plight. Here are 
two distinct prophecies in this chapter, I. Here is one that seems chiefly to relate to 
the temporal estate of the Jews, wherein their present deplorable condition is described, 
and the triumphs of their neighbours in it; but it is promised that their grievances 
shall be all redressed, and that in due time they should be settled again in their own 
land in the midst of peace and plenty, ver. 1—15. II. Here is another that seems 
chiefly to concern their spiritual estate; wherein they are minded of their former sins, 
and God's judgments upon them, to humble them for their sins and under God’s mighty 
hand, ver. 16—20, But it is promised, 1. That God would glorify himself in shewing 
mercy to them, ver. 21—24; 2, That he would sanctify them by giving them his grace, 
and fitting them for his service, and this for his own name’s sake, and in answer to 
their prayers, ver, 25—38. 


LSO, thou son of man, prophesy unto the mountains of 
Israel, and say, 
Ye mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lorb: 
Thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Because the enemy hath said against you, 
Aha, even the ancient high places are our’s in possession: 
8 Therefore prophesy and say, Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Because they have made you desolate, and swallowed you 
up on every side, [heathen, 
That ye might be a possession unto the residue of the 
And ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, 
And are an infamy of the people : 
4 Therefore, ye mountains of Israel, hear the word of the 
Lord Gop; 
Thus saith the Lord Gop to the mountains, and to the 
To the rivers, and to the valleys, [hills, 
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To the desolate wastes, and to the cities that are forsaken, 
Which became a prey and derision 
To the residue of the heathen that are round about ; 

§ Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Surely in the fire of my jealousy have I spoken 
Against the residue of the heathen, and against all Idumea, 
Which have appointed my land into their possession 
With the joy of all their heart, 
With despiteful minds, to cast it out for a prey. 
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6 Prophesy therefore concerning the land of Israel, 
And say unto the mountains, and to the hills, 
To the rivers, and to the valleys, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
Behold, I have spoken in my jealousy and in my fury, 
Because ye have borne the shame of the heathen: 
7 Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop ; I have lifted up mine 
hand, 
Surely the heathen that are about you, they shall bear 
their shame. 
8 But ye, O mountains of Israel, ye shall shoot forth your 
branches, 
And yield your fruit to my people of Israel ; 
For they are at hand to come. 
9 For, behold, I am for you, and I will turn into you, 
And ye shall be tilled and sown: 
And I will multiply men upon you, 
All the house of Israel, even all of it : [builded . 
And the cities shall be inhabited, and the wastes shall be 
And I will multiply upon you man and beast ; 
And they shall increase and bring fruit: 
And I will settle you after your old estates, 
And will do better wto you than at your beginnings: 
And ye shall know that I am the Lorp. [Israel ; 
Yea, I will cause men to walk upon you, even my people 
And they shall possess thee, and thou shalt be their 
inheritance, 
And thou shalt no more henceforth bereave them of men. 
Thus saith the Lord Gop ; Because they say unto you, 
Thou dand devourest up men, and hast bereaved thy 
Therefore thou shalt devour men no more, [nations; 
Neither bereave thy nations any more, saith the Lord Gop. 
Neither will I cause men to hear in thee the shame of 
the heathen any more, [more, 
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13 


14 


15 


Neither shalt thou bear the reproach of the people any 
Neither shalt thou cause thy nations to fall any more, 
saith the Lord Gop 


CITADEL OF EDOM.—ver. 5, 


The prophet had been ordered to set his face towards the mountains of 
Israel, and prophesy against them, ch. vi. 2. Then God was coming forth 
to contend with his people; but, now God is returning in mercy to them, he 
must speak good words and comfortable words to these mountains, ver. 1. And 
again, ver. 4, ‘‘ Ye mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lord;” and what 
he saith to them, he saith “to the hills, to the rivers, to the valleys, to the 
desolate wastes” in the country, “and to the cities that are forsaken,” ver. 4; 
and again, ver.6. The people were gone, some one way, and some another; 
nothing remained there to be spoken to but the geen the mountains and 
valieys. These the Chaldeans could not carry with them; the earth abideth 
for ever. Now, to shew the mercy God had in reserve for the people, he is to 
speak of him as having a dormant kindness for the place, which, if the Lord 
had been pleased for ever to abandon, he would not have called upon it to hear 
ne Nore of the Lord, nor would, as at this time, have shewed it such things as 

ese. Hece is, 

First. The compassionate notice God takes of the present deplorable con- 
dition of the land of Israel; it is become both a “ prey and a derision to the 


If the words which Dr. Fairbairn translates in the usual manner, 
‘surely thou dost hate blood,” are ironical, there is no further 
difficulty. 
xxxyv. 10. Another curious construction, but causing no special 
obscurity. The two lands are usually explained of Israel and Judah. 
xxxv. 14, It has been often noticed that the word “earth” here 
does not mean the world, but the land of Israel, as implied in verses 
12 and 15 of this chapter. 
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xxxvi. 2, The “ancicnt high places” should rather be the “ancient. 
heights,” or “ everlasting hills,” those of Northern Israel or Lebanon 
being principally intended. The enemy, who is not specified, might 
be the Babylonian, but is rather the Edomite (see verse 5). : 

xxxvi. 3. Thus rendered by Dr. Fairbairn : “Therefore prophesy and 
say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because, because of their breathing 
and snufling after you round about, in order that you might be an 
inheritance to the remnant of the heathen, and ye have beea taken” 
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heathen that are round about,” ver. 4. 1. It is become a prey to them; and they 
are all enriched with the plunder of it. When the Chaldeans had conquered 
them, all their neighbours flew to the spoil, as to a shipwreck, every one 
thinking all his own that he could lay his Sands on; ver. 3, “* They have made 
you desolate, and swallowed you up on every side. that ye might be a possession 
to the heathen ;” to the residue of them, even such as had themselves narrowly 
escaped the like desolation. No one thought it any crime to strip an Israelite ; 
turba Rome sequitur fortunam ut semper,—the mob of Rome still praise the 
elevated, and despise the fallen.” It is the common ery, when a man is down, 
Down with him, 2. It is become a derision to them. They took all they had, 
and laughed at them when they had done; the enemy said, ‘‘ Aha, even the ancient 
high places are ours in possession,” ver. 2. Neither the antiquity, nor the dignity, 
nor the sanctity, nor the fortifications of the land of Israel are its security ; but 
we are become masters of it all. The more honours that land had been adorned 
with, and the greater figure it had made among the nations, the more pride and 
pleasure did they take in Baking a spoil of it, which is an instance of a base 
and sordid spirit, for the more glorious the prosperity was the more piteous is 
the adversity. God takes notice of it here as an aggravation of the present 
calamity of Israel; “ Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are an infamy of 
the people,” ver. 3. All the talk of the country about was concerning the 
overthrow of the Jewish nation, and every one that spoke of it had some 
peevish, ill-natured reflection or other upon them. They were “the scorning of 
them that were at ease, and the contempt of the proud,” Ps. exxiii. 4. There 
the some that are noted for talkers, that have something to say of everybody, 
put cannot find in their hearts to speak well of anybody; God's people, among 
such people, were sure to be a reproach, when the crown was fallen from their 
head. Thus it was the lot of Christianity in its suffering days to be everywhere 
spoken against. 

Secondly. The expressions of God’s just displeasure against those who 
triumphed in the desolations of the land of Israel, as many of its neighbours 
did, even the residue of the heathen, and Idumea particularly. Let us see, 

1. How they dealt with the Israel of God. They carved out larger pos- 
sessions to themselves out of the land, out of God’s land, for so indeed it was. 
“ They have appointed my land into their possession,” ver. 5; and so not only 
invaded their neighbours’ property but intrenched upon God's prerogative. 
It was the holy land which they laid their sacrilegious hands upon. They did 
not own any dependence upon God, as the God of that land, nor acknowledge 
avy remaining interest that Israel had in it, but cast it out for a prey, as if they 
had won it in a lawful war. And this they did without any dread of God and 
his judgments, and without any compassion for Israel and their calamities, 
but with the “joy of all their hearts;” because they got by it, and with 
despiteful minds to Israel that lost by it. Increasing wealth, by right or 
wrong, is all the joy of a worldly heart, and the calamities of God’s people all 
the joy of a despiteful mind; and those that had not an opportunity of making 
a prey of God’s people made a reproach of them, so that they were “the shame 
of the heathen,” ver. 6. Everybody ridiculed them and made a jest of them; 
aud the truth is they had, by their own sin, made themselves vile, so that Go 
was righteous herein, but men were unrighteous and very barbarous. 

2. How God would deal with them who were thus in word and deed abusive 
to his people. He hath spoken against the heathen, that is, he hath passed 
sentence upon them, he hath determined to reckon with them for it, and this 
in the fire of his jealousy, both for his own honour and for the honour of his 
aeigee ver. 5. Having a love for both strong as death, he hath a jealousy for 

oth cruel as the grave. They spoke in their malice against God’s people, and 
he will speak in his jealousy against them; and it is easy to say which will 
speak most powerfully. God will speak in his jealousy and in his fury, ver. 6. 

ury is not in God, but he will exert his power against them, and handle them 
as severely as men do when they are in a fury. He will so speak to them in his 
wrath as to vex them in his sore displeasure. What he saith he will stand to. 
for it is backed with an oath; he hath lifted up his hand, and sworn by himself, 
hath sworn, and will not repent. And what is it that is said with so much heat, 
and yet with so much deliberation? It is this, ver. .7, ‘Surely the heathen that 
are about you, they shall bear their shame.” Note, The righteous God, to 
whom vengeance belongs, will render shame for shame. Those that put con- 
tempt and reproach upon God’s people sooner or later will have it turned upon 
themselves; perhaps in this world, either their follies or their calamities, their 
miscarriages or their mischances, shall be their reproach—at least in that day 
when all the impenitent shall rise to shame and everlasting contempt. 

3. The promises of God’s favour to his Israel, and assurances given of great 
mercy God had in store for them. God takes occasion from the outrage and 
insolence of their enemies to shew himself so much the more concerned for 
them, and ready to do them good, as David hoped that God would recompense 
him good for Shimei’s cursing him: “ Let them curse, but bless thou.” In this 
way, as well as others, the enemies of God’s pare do them real service, even 
by the injuries they do them, against their will, and beyond their intention. 

Ve shall have no reason to complain, if, the more unkind men are, the more 
kind God is—if the more kindly he speaks to us by his word and Spirit, and 
the more kindly he acts for us in his providence. The prophet must say to 
the mountains of Israel, which were now desolate and despised, that God is 
for them, and will turn to them, ver. 9. As the curse of God reacheth the 
ground for man’s sake, so doth the blessing. Now that which is promised is, 

Ist. That their rightful owners should return to the possession of them. “My 

eople Israel are at hand to come,” ver. 8. Though they are at a great distance 
rom their own country, though they are dispersed in many countries, and 
though they are detained by the power of their enemies, yet they “shall come 
again to their own border,” Jer. xxxi. 17, The time is at hand for their return. 
‘Though there were abuut forty years of the seventy (perhaps fifty) yet remain- 
ing, it is spoken of as near, because it is sure, and there were some among 
them that should live to see it. A thousand years are with God but as one day. 
The mountains of Israel are now desolate; but God will cause men to walk 
upon them again, even his people Israel, not as travellers passing over them, 
but as inhabitants, not tenants, but freeholders; They shall possess thee, not 
for term of life, but for themselves and their heirs; thou shalt be their inherit- 
ance. It wasa be ligs of the heavenly Canaan, to which all God’s children are 
heirs, every Israelite indeed, and into which they shall shortly be all brought 
together, out of the countries where they are now scattered. P 

2nd. That they should afford a plentiful comfortable maintenance for their 
owners at their return. When the land had enjoyed her sabbaths for so many 
years, it should be so much the more fruitful afterwards, as we should be after 
rest, especially a sabbath rest; ‘‘ Ye shall be tilled and sown,” ver. 9; and shall 
“yield your fruit to my people Israel,” ver. 8. Note, It is a blessing to the 
earth to be made serviceable to men, especially to good men, that will serve 
God with cheerfulness in the use of those good things which the earth serves 
up to them. 

3rd. That the people of Israel should have not only a comfortable sustenance, 
but a comfortable settlement in their own land. “ The cities shall be inhabited 
the wastes shall be builded,” ver. 10; and “I will settle you after your old 
estates,” ver, 11. Their own sin had unsettled them, but now God’s favour 
shall resettle them. When the prodigal son is become a penitent he is settled 


up (literally, and are gone up) in the lips of talkers, and are an 
infamy of the people; therefore,” &c. This very nearly expresses 
the sense of the original Hebrew. 

xxxvi. 5. The rendering of the last words of this verse may be 
amended. For “ to cast it out for a prey,” read, “in order to plunder 
its produce.” So Fiirst, &e. 

xxxvi. 7. To lift up the hand was the sign of a solemn oath; hence 
“TI have lifted up mine kand” means here, “ I have sworn.” 


. 
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again in his father’s house according to his former estate; “Bring hither the 
best robe, and put it on him.” Nay, “LT will do bettcr unto you” now “than at 


your beginnings.” There is more joy for the sheep that is brought back than 
there would have been if it had never gone astray. And God sometimes mul- 
tiplies his people’s comforts in proportion to the time that he has afflicted 
them, Thus God blessed the latter end of Job more than his beginning, and 


doubled to him all he had. 

4th. ‘Liat the people after their return should be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish this land, so that it should not only be inhabited again, but as thickly 
inhabited and as well peopled as ever. God will bring back to it all the house 
of Israel, even all of it, (observe what an emphasis is laid upon that, ver. 10;) 
all whose spirits God stirred up to return, and those only were reckoned ot 
the house of Israel, the rest had cut themselves off from it. Or, though but 
few in comparison returned at first, yet afterwards, at divers times, they aut 
returned ; and then (saith God) “I will multiply these men,” ver. 10; “ multiply 
man and beast, and they shall increase,” ver. 11. Note, God’s kingdom in the 
world is a growing kingdom; and his church, though for a time it may be 
diminished, yet shall recover itself and be again replenished. 

5th. That the reproach long since cast upon the land of Israel by the evil 
spies, and of late revived, that it was a land that eat up the inhabitants of it, 
by famine, sickness, and the sword, should be quite rolled away, and there 
should never be any more occasion for it. Canaan was got into an ill name; 
it had of old “spewed out the inhabitants,” Lev. xviii. 28, the natives, the 
aborigines, which was turned to its reproach by those that should have put 
another construction upon it, Num. xiii. 32. It had of late devoured the Israel- 
ites and spewed them cut too; so that it was commonly said of it, It isa land 
that, instead of supporting its nations or tribes that inhabited it, bereaves 
them, overthows them, and causes them to fall. It is a tenement that breaks 
all the tenants that come upon it. This character it had got among the neigh- 
bours, but God now promiseth it shall be so no more; ‘Thou shalt no more 
bereave them of men,” ver. 12; shalt “devour men no more,” ver. 14. But the 
inhabitants shall live to agood old age, and not have the number of their months 
cut off in the midst: compare this with that promise, Zec. viii. 4. Note, God 
will take away the reproach of his people, by taking away that which was 
the occasion of it; when the nation is made to flourish in peace, plenty, and 
power, then they hear ne more the shame of the heathen, ver. 15, especially 
when it is reformed. When sin, which is the reproach of any people, particu- 
larly of God’s professing people, is taken away, then they hear no more the 
reproach of the people. ote, When God returns in mercy to a people that 
return to him in duty, all their grievances will be soon redressed, and their 
honour retrieved. 


16 Moreover the word of the Lorp came unto 
me, saying, 17 Son of man, when the house of 
Israel dwelt in their own land, 

They defiled it by their own way and by their doings : 

Their way was before me as the uncleanness of a removed 

Wherefore I poured my fury upon them [woman. 

For the blood that they had shed upon the land, 

And for their idols wherewith they had polluted it : 

And I scattered them among the heathen, 

And they were dispersed through the countries : 

According to their way and according to their doings I 
judged them [ went, 

And when they entered unto the heathen, whither they 

They profaned my holy name, when they said to them, 

These are the people of the Lorn, and are gone forth 
out of his land. 

But I had pity for mine holy name, which the house of 

Israel had profaned 
Among the heathen, whither they went. 

Therefore say unto the house of Israel, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

I do not ¢his for your sakes, O house of Israel, 

But for mine holy name’s sake, which ye have profaned 

Among the heathen, whither ye went. 

And I will sanctify my great name, which was profaned 
among the heathen, 

Which ye have profaned in the midst of them ; 

And the heathen shall know that I am the Lorp, 

Saith the Lord Gop, when I shall be sanctified in you 
before their eyes. 

For I will take you from among the heathen, 

And gather you out of all countries, 

And will bring you into your own land. 


18 


When God promised the poor captives a glorious return in due time to their 
own land, it was a great dacunmarateat to their hopes that they were un- 
worthy, utterly unworthy, of such a favour; therefore, to remove that dis- 
couragement, God here shews them that he would do it for them purely 
for his own name's sake, that he might be glorified in them and by them, 
that he might manifest and magnify his mercy and goodness, that attribute 
which of all others is most his glory; and, the restoration of that peoris being 
typical of our redemption by Christ, this here is intended farther to shew 
that the ultimate end. aimed at in our salvation, to which all the steps of it 
were made subservient, was the glory of God. ‘Io this end Christ directed all 


xxxvi. 14. There is a various reading here, and instead of 
“bereave thy nations,’ some render “cause thy nations to fall,” 
or “ to stumble.” 

xxxvi. 21. The first clause is diversely translated, “I had pity for 
my holy name,” “I felt pity for my holy name.” It either means, 
«T exercised compassion on account of my holy name,” i.e., “ for my 
name’s sake,” as Grotius and others explain; or, ‘ I had compassion 
on my holy name,” ée., “ vindicated the honour of my character.” 
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ae did in that short prayer, “‘ Father, glorify thy name;” and God declared it 
was iis end in all he did in the immediate answer given to that prayer, by a 
voice from heaven,‘ Ll have glorified it, and L will glorify it yet again,” Jno. xii. 28. 
Now observe here. 

First. How God’s name had suffered, both by the sins and by the miseries 
of Israel; and this was more to be regretted than all their sorrow, which they 
had brought upon themselves, for the honour of God lies nearer the hearts of 
good men than any interests of their own. 

1. God’s glory had been injured by the sin of Istael when they were in their 
own land, ver. 17. It was a good land, a holy land, a land that had the eye of 
God upon it; but “they defiled it by their own way,” their wicked way; that 
is, our own way, the way of our own choice, and we ourselves must bear the 
blame and shame of it. The sin of a people defiles their land, renders it 
abominable to God, and uncomfortable to themselves, so that they cannot 
have any holy communion with him, or with one another. What was unclean 
might not be made use of: by the abuse of the gifts of God’s bounty to us we 
forfeit the use of them, and, the mind and conscience being defiled with guilt. 
no comfort is allowed us, nothing is pure tous. Their way in the eye of God 
was like the pollution of a woman during the days of her separation, which shut 
her out from the sanctuary, and made every, thing she touched ceremonially 
unclean, Lev. xv. 19. Sin is that abominable thing which the Lord hates, and 
which he cannot endure to look upon, They shed blood, and worshipped idols, 
ver. 18; and with those sins defiled the land. For this God poured out his fury 
upon them, scattered them among the heathen; their own land was sick of 
them, and they were sent into other lands. Herein God was righteous, and 
was justified in what he did; none could say that he did them any wrong; nay, 
he did justice to his own honour, for he judged them “according to their way, 
and according to their doings,” ver, 19; and yet, the matter being not ri htly 
understood, he was not glorified in it, for the enemies did say, as Moses 
pleaded the Egyptians would say, if he had destroyed them in the wilderness, 
that for mischief he brought them forth. Their neighbours considered them 
rather as a holy people than as a sinful people, and therefore took occasion from 
the calamities they were in, instead of glorifying God, as they might justly 
have done, to reproach him, and put contempt upon him; and God’s name was 
‘continually every day blasphemed” by their oppressors, Zsa. lii. 5. 

2. When they entered into the land of the heathen God had no glory by them 
there; but, on the contrary, his holy name was profaned, ver. 20. Ist. It was 
profaned by the sins of Israel. ‘They were no eredit to their profession, where- 
ever they went, but, on the contrary, areproach to it; the name of God and 
his holy religion was blasphemed through them, Rom. ii. 24. When those that 
pretended to be in relation to God, in covenant and communion with him, were 
found corrupt in their morals, slaves to their appetites and passions, dishonest 
in their dealings, and false to their words and the trusts reposed in them, the 
enemies of the Lord had thereby great occasion given them to blasphemy, 
especially when they quarrelled with their God for correcting them, than 
which nothing could be more scandalous. 2nd. It was protaned by the suffer- 
ings of Israel; for from them the enemies of God fre occasion to reproach 
God, as unable to protect his own worshippers, and to make good his own 
grants. They said in scorn, “These are the people of the land,” these wicked 
people,—you see he could not keep them in their obedience to his precepts; 
these miserable people,—you see he could not keep them in the enjoyment of 
his favours. Theseare the people that came out of Jehovah’s land; they are the 
very scum of the nations. Are these they that had statutes so righteous, whose 
lives are so unrighteous? Is this a nation that is so much celebrated for a wise 
and understanding people ? and that is said to have God so nigh unto them? 
Do these belong to that brave, that holy nation, that appear here so vile, so 
abject? Thus God sold his people, and did not “increase his wealth by their 
price,” Ps. xliv. 12. The reproach they were under reflected upon him. 

Secondly. Let us now see how God will retrieve his honour, secure it, and 
advance it, by working a great reformation upon them, and then working a 
great salvation for them. He would have scattered them among the heathen, 
were it not that he “feared the wrath of the enemy,” Deu. xxxii. 26, 27; but, 
though they were unworthy of his compassion, yet he had pity for his own 
holy name, and a thousand pities it was that that should be trampled upon and 
abused. He looked with compassion on his own honour, which lay bleeding 
among the heathen, on that jewel which was trodden into the dirt, which the 
house of Israel, even in the land of their captivity, had profaned, ver. 21. In 
pity to that God brought them out from the heathen, because their sins were 
more scandalous there than they had been in their own land; therefore, “I 
will gather you out of all countries, and bring you into your own land,” ver, 24. 
Not “for your sakes,” because you are worthy of such a favour, for you are 
most unworthy, but “for my holy name’s sake,” ver. 22; that “I may sanctify 
my great name,” ver. 23. Observe, by the were God’s holy name is his great 
name, his holiness is his greatness; so he reckons it himself. Nor doth any 
thing make a man truly great but being truly good, and partaking of God’s 
holiness. God will magnify his name asa holy name, for he will sanctify it; I 
will sanctify my name which you have profaned. When God performs that 
which he hath sworn by his holiness, then he sanctifies his name. The effect of 
this shall be very happy. ‘‘The heathen shall know that I am the Lord, when 
1 shall be sanctified in you before their eyes” and yours. When God proves his 
own holy name, and his saints praise it, then he is sanctified in them, and this 
contributes to the propagating of the knowledge of him. Observe, 1. God’s 
reasons of mercy are all fetched from within himself. He will bring his people 
eut of Babylon, not for their sakes but for his own name’s sake, because he 
will be glorified. 2. God's goodness takes occasion from man’s badness to 
appear so much the more illustrious; therefore he will sanctify his name by 
the pardon of sin, because it has been profaned by the commission of sin, 


” 


25 Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean: 

From all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I 
cleanse you. 

A new heart also will I give you, 

And a new spirit will I put within you: 

And I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 

And I will give you an heart of flesh 

And I will put my spirit within you, 

And cause you to walk in my statutes, 

And ye shall keep my judgments, and do ¢hem. 

And ye skall dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers ; 


26 


28 


Lither gives good sense, but on the whole the second idea is to be 
preferred. 

xxxvi. 23. In the Hebrew the closing words are not “their eyes” 
but “your eyes.” God would honour himself in Israel visibly or 
manife-tly. 

xxxvi. 27. The phrase “ my spirit” may be understood of a godly 
spirit and temper, or of the Holy Spirit. Grotius thinks prophets are 
meapt. 
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And ye shall be my people, and I will be your God. 


I will also save you from all your uncleannesses : 

And I will call for the corn, and will increase it, 

And lay no famine upon you. 

And I will multiply the fruit of the tree, and the increase 
of the field, 

That ye shall receive no more reproach of famine among 
the heathen. 

31 Then shall ye remember your own evil ways, 

And your doings that were not good, 

And shall lothe yourselves in your own sight 

For your iniquities and for your abominations. 

Not for your sakes do I this, saith the Lord Gop, 

Be it known unto you: 

Be ashamed and confounded for your own ways, O house 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; [of Israel. 

In the day that I shall have cleansed you from all your 
iniquities 

I will also cause yow to dwell in the cities, 

And the wastes shall be builded. 

And the desolate land shall be tilled, 

Whereas it lay desolate in the sight of all that passed by 

And they shall say, [ Eden; 

This land that was desolate is become like the garden of 

And the waste and desolate and ruined cities are become 

And are inhabited. [fenced, 

Then the heathen that are left round about you shall 
know 

That I the Lorn build the ruined places, and plant that 
that was desolate : 

I the Lorp have spoken ?#, and I will do 72. 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

I will yet for this be enquired of by the house of Israel, 
to do zt for them; 

I will increase them with men like a flock. 

As the holy flock, as the flock of Jerusalem in her 
solemn feasts ;. 

So shall the waste cities be filled with flocks of men: 

And they shall know that I am the Lorp 


The people of God might be discouraged in their hopes of a restoration, b 
the sense not only of their unworthiness of such a favour, (which was answer: 
in the foregoing verses with this, that God in doing it would have an eye to 
his own glory, not to their worthiness,) but their unfitness for such a favour, 
being still corrupt and sinful; and that is answered in these verses, with a pro- 
mise that Gud would by his grace prepare and qualify them for the mercy, and 
then bestow it on them; and this was in part fulfilled in that wonderful effect 
which the captivity in ‘Babylon had_ upon the Jews there, that it effectually 
cured them of their inclination to idolatry. But it is farther intended as a 
draught of the covenant of grace, and a specimen of those spiritual blessings 
with which we are blessed in heavenly things by that covenant. As, ch. xxxiv. 
after a promise of their return, the prophecy insensibly slid into a promise of 
the coming of Christ, the great Shepherd, so here it insensibly slides into a 
promise of the Spirit, and his gracious influences and operations, which we have 
as much need of for our sanctification, as we have of Christ’s merit for our 
justification. 

First. God here promiseth that he will work a good work in them, to qualify 
them for the good work he intended to bring about for them, ver, 25—27. We 
had promises to the same purpose, ch. xi. 18—20. 

1. That God would cleanse them from the pollutions of sin; ver. 25, “I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you,” which signifies both the blood of Christ 
sprinkled upon the conscience to purify that and to take away the sense of 
ul, as those that were sprinkled with the water of purification were thereby 

ischarged from their ceremonial uncleanness, and the grace of the Spirit 
sprinkled on the whole soul to purify it from all corrupt inclinations and dis- 

ositions, as Naaman was cleansed from his leprosy by dipping in Jordan. 

hrist was himself clean, else his blood could not have bees cleansing to us; 
and it is a Holy Spirit that makes us holy. “ From all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols, will 1 cleanse you,” and, ver, 29, “I will save you from all your 
uncleannesses.” Sin is defiling, idolatry particularly is so; it renders sinners 
odious to God, and burthensome to themselves. When guilt is pardoned, and the 
corrupt nature sanctified, then we are cleansed from our filthiness, and there 
is no other way of being saved from it. This God promiseth his people here, in 
order to his being sanctified in them, ver. 23. We cannot sanctify God’s name 
unless he sanctify our hearts; nor live to his glory, but by his grace. 

2. That God would give them a new heart, a disposition of mind excellent in 
itself, and vastly different from what it was before. God will work an inward 
change in order to an universal change. Note, All that have an interest in the 
new covenant, and a title to the new Jerusalem, have a new heart and a new 
spirit, and that is necessary in order to their walking in newness of life. This 
is that Divine nature which believers are, by the promises, make partukers of. 

3. That instead of a heart of stone, insensible and inflexible, unapt to receive 
any Divine impressions, and to return any devout affections, God would give a 


29 


30 


32 


33 


86 


37 


388 


xxxvi. 33. Both here and in verse 10 ruins are signified by the 
word “ wastes,” and the translation should be amended accordingly. 

xxxvi, 35. The cities which are ruined, deserted, and waste are 
fortified. This, and not fenced and inhabited, is the sense. The 
Hebrew words at the close might be rendered “abide in fortifica- 
tions,’ which would be a literally correct expression. 

Xxxvii. 1. There is no doubt that the removal here spoken of was 
a vision, The transaction did not occur in the outer world, but was 
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heart of flesh, a soft and tender heart, that has spiritual senses exercised, con- 
scious to itself of spiritual pains and pleasures, and complying in every thing 
with the will of God. Note, Renewing grace works as great a change in the 
soul as the turning of a dead stone into living flesh 

4. That since, besides our inelination to sin, we complain of an inability to do 
our duty, God will case them to walk in his statutes, will not only shew them 
the way of his statutes before them, but incline them to walk in it, and tho- 
roughly furnish them with wisdom, and wik, and active powers for every good 
work. In order to this he will put his Spirit within them, as a teacher, guide, 
and sanctifier. Note, God doth not force men to walk in his statutes by exter- 
nal violence, but causes them to walk in his statutes by an internal principle. 
And observe what use we ought to make of this gracious power and prin- 
ciple promised us, and <ted within us, ‘Ye shall keep my judgments.” If God 
will do his_part according to the promise, we must do ours according to the 
precept. Note, ‘The promise of God's grace to enable us for our duty should 
engage and quicken our constant care and endeavour to do our duty. God's 
promises must drive us to his precepts as our rule, and then his precepts must 
pend us back to his promises for strength, for without his grace we can do 
nothing. 

Secondly God here promisest that he will take them into covenant with 
himself. ‘The sum of the covenant of grace we have, ver. 28, “ Ye shall be my 
people, and I will be your God.” It is not, If you will be my people I will be 
your God, though it is very true that we cannot expect to have God to be to us 
a God unless we be to him a nang but he hath chosen us and loved us first, 
not we him. Therefore the condition is of grace, is by promise, as well as the 
reward; not of merit, not of works; “Ye shall. be me people,” T will make you 

; Lwill give you the nature and spirit of my people, and then L will be your 
God. And this is the foundation and topstone of a believer’s happiness; it is 
heaven itself, Rev. xxi. 3, 7. ; 

Thirdly. He promiseth that he will bring about all that good for them which 
the exigence of their case calls for. When they are thus prepared for mercy, 

1. ‘Then they shall return to their possessions, and be settied again in them; 
ver. 28, ‘‘ Ye shall dwell in the tand that I gave to your fathers.” God will, in 
bringing them back to it, have an eye not to any merit of theirs, but to the 

romise made to the fathers ; for therefore he gave it them at first, Deu. vii. 7, 8. 
Premiere he is gracious, because he hath said he will be so. ‘This shall follow 
upon the blessed reformation God would work among them; ver. 33, “In the 
day that I shall have cleansed you from all your iniquities,” and so shall have 
made you meet for the inheritance, I will cause you to dwell in the cities, and 
so put you in possession of the inheritance. This is God’s method of mercy 
indeed, first to part men from their sins, and then restore them to their 
comforts. : 

2. Then they shall enjoy a plenty of all good things, when they are saved from 
their uncleanness, from their sins which kept good things from them; then 
“T will call for the corn, and will increase it,” ver. 29. Plenty comes at God’s 
call, and the plenty he calls for shall be still growing ; and when he speaks the 
word the fruit both of the tree and of the field shall multiply. As the inha- 
bitants multiply, the products shall multiply for their maintenance, for he that 
sends mouths will send meat. Famine was one of the judgments which they 
had laboured under, and it had been as much as any other a reproach to them 
that they should be starved in a land so famed for fruitfulness. But now I will 
“Jay no famine upon you.” And none are under that rod but it is God that 
lays it on. Then they “shall receive no more reproach of famine,” shall never be 
again upbraided with that; nor shall it ever be said that God is a Master that 
keeps his servants to short allowance; nay, they shall not only be cleared from 
the reproach of famine, but they shall have the credit of abundance. The land 
that had long lain desolate in the sight of all that passed by, that looked upon 
it, some with contempt and some with compassion, shall again be tilled, ver. 34 
and, having long lain fallow, it will now te the more fruitful. Observe, God 
will call for the corn, and yet they must till the ground for it. Note, Even 
promised mercies must be laboured for, for the promise is not to Bnpersodes but 


to quicken and encourage, our industry and endeavours. And such a blessin 
will God command on the hand of the diligent that all who pass by shal 
shall say, See what a blessed 


take notice of it with wonder, ver. 35. nee a : 
change here is, how “ this land that was desolate is become like the garden of 
Eden,” this desert turned again into a paradise. Note, God has honours in 
reserve for his people to be crowned with sufficient to balance the contempt 
they are now loaded with, and in them he will be honoured. This wonderful 
increase, both of the people of the land and of its products, is compared, ver. 38, 
to the large flocks of cattle that are brought to Jerusalem to be sacrificed 
at one of the solemn feasts. Even the cities that now lie waste shall be filled 
with flocks of men, not like the flocks with which the pastures are covered over, 
Ps. \xv. 13, but like the holy flock which is brought to the courts of the 
Lord’s house. Note, Then the increase of the numbers of a people is honour- 
able and comfortable indeed when they are all dedicated to God as a holy 
Sock. to pe prescnned to him for living sacrifices. Crowds are a lovely sight in 
od’s temple. 

Fourthly. He shews what shall be the happy effects of this blessed change. 

1. It shall have a happy effect upon the people of God themselves, for it shall 
bring them to an ingenuous repentance of their sins; ver. 31, “‘Then shall ye 
remember your own evil ways, and shall loathe yourselves.” See here what 
sin is; it is an abomination, a loathsome thing, that abominable thing which the 
Lord hates. See what is the first. step towards repentance; it is nemembering 
our own evil ways, reflecting seriously upon the sins we have committed, an 
being particular in recapitulating them. e must remember against ourselves 
not only our gross enormities, our own evil ways, but our defects and infir- 
mities, our doings that were not good, not so good as they should have been; 
not only our direct violations of the law, but our coming short of it. See what 
is evermore a companion of true repentance, and that is self-loathing, a holy 
shame and confusion of face; You shall loathe yourselves in your own sight, 
seeing how loathsome you have made yourselves in the sight of God. Self-love 
is at the bottom of sin, which we cannot but blush to see the absurdity of, but 
our quarrelling with ourselves is in order to our being upon good grounds 
reconciled to ourselves. And, lastly, see what is the most powerful induce- 
ment to an evangelical repentance, and that is, a sense of the mercy of God; 
when God settles them in the midst of plenty then they shall loathe themselves 
for their iniquities. Note, The goodness of God should overcome our badness, 
and lead us to repentance. ‘The more we see of God's readiness to receive into 
favour upon our repentance, the more reason we shall see to be ashamed of 
ourselves that we could ever sin against so much love. ‘That heart is hard 
indeed that will not be thus melted. ahd * j ‘ 

2. It shall have a happy effect aon their neighbours, for it shall bring them 
to a more clear knowledge of God, ver. 36, “ Then the heathen that are left 
round about you,” that spoke ignorantly of God (for so all those do that speak 
ill of him) when they saw the land of Israel desolate, shall begin to know better 
things, and to speak more intelligently of God, being convinced that he is able 
to rebuild the most desolate cities and to replant the most desolate countries ; 
and that, though the course of his favours to his people may be obstructed 
for a time, they shall not be cut off for ever. They shall be made to know tbe 


a manifestation made to the prophet’s mind by the Spirit of God. 
Therefore, when Ezekiel speaks of “the valley,” we are not to suppose 
some valley actuully existing is meant, but the valley where the 
scene of the following vision is laid. It has, however, been suggested 
that the valley or plain is to be interpreted of Mesopotamia, where 
the Jews, who are here compared to dry bones, were scattered, 

xxxvii. 10. The translation, “an exceeding great army,” has been 
ealled in question, The Hebrew word for army is literally “ force,” 
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truth of Divine revelation by the exact agreement which they shall discern 
between God’s word which he has spoken to Israel, and his works which he 
hath done for them; “1 the Lord have spoken it, and I will do it.’ With us 
saying and doing are two things, but they are not so with God. 

Fifthly. He proposeth these things to them, not as the recompense of their 
merits, but as the return of their prayers. 

1. Let them not think that they have deserved it; “ Not for your sakes do 
I this, be it known to you,” ver. 32; as _b2fore. ver. 22. No; be you “ashamed 
and confounded for your own ways.” God is doing this, all this which he hath 

romised ; it is as sure to be done as if it were done already, ard present events 

ave a tendency towards it. But then, Ist. They must renounce the merit of 
their own good works, and be brought to acknowledge that it is not for the r 
sakes that it is done. So, when God brought Israel into Canaan the first time, 
an express caveat was entered against this thought, Deu. ix. 4—6, It is “ not for 
thy righteousness.” It is not for the sake of any of their good qualities or 
zood deeds, not because God had any need of them, or expected any benefit 

y them; no, in shewing mercy he acts by prerogative, not for our deserts 
but his own honour. See how emphatically this is expressed, “ Be it known to 
you,” it is “ not for your sakes,” which intimates that we are apt to entertain a 
good conceit of our own merits, and are hardly persuaded to Atsatntih a confi- 
dence inthem. But one way or other God will make all his favourites to know 
and own that it is his grace, and not their goodness,—his mercy, and not their 
|merit,—_that made them so; and that, therefore, not unto them, not unto them, 
but unto him is all the glory due. 2nd. They must repent of the sin, of their 
own evil ways. They must own that the mercies they receive from God are 
‘not only not merited, but they are a thousand times forfeited, and therefore 
they must be so far from boasting of their good works, that they must be 
eahamed and confounded for their evil ways, and then they are best prepared 
or mercy. 

Py, Yet let them know that they must desire and expect it; ver. 37, “I will 
yet for this be enquired of by the house of Israel.” God hath spoken, and he 
| will do it, and he will be sought unto for it, that is, he requires that his people 
{should seek unto him, and he will incline their hearts to do it, when he is 
coming towards them in the ways of mercy. Ist. ‘They must pray for it, for by 
prayer God is sought unto, and inquired after. What is the matter of God’s 
promises must be the matter of our prayers. By asking for the mercy pro- 
mised we must give glory to the donor, express a value for the gift, own our 
dependence, and put honour upon prayer, which God has put honour upon. 
Christ himself must ask, and then God will “give him the heathen for his 
inheritance ;” must “ pray the Father,” and then he will “send the Comforter,” 
much more must we ask that we may receive. 2nd. They must consult the 
oracles of God, and thus also God is sought unto and inquired after. The 
mercy must not be an act of providence only, but a child of promise, and there- 
fore the promise must be looked at, and prayer made for it with an eye of faith 
fastened upon the promise, which must be both the guide and the ground of 
our expectations. Both these ways we find God inquired of by Daniel, in the 
name of the house of Israel, when he was about to do those great things for 
them; he consulted the oracles of God, for he understood by books, the book of 
the prophet Jeremiah, both what was to be expected and when; and then he 
set his face to seek God by prayer, Dan. ix. 2,3. Note, Our communion with 
God must be kept up by the word and prayer in all the operation of his provi- 
dence concerning us, and in both he must be inquired of, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


The threatenings of the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem for their sins, which we had 
in the former part of this book, were not so terrible, but the promises of their restoration 
and deliverance for the glory of God, which we have here in the latter part of the book, 
are as comfortable; and, as those were illustrated with many visions and similitudes 
for the awakening of a holy fear, so are these for the encouraging of an humble faith. 
God had assured them, in the foregoing chapter, that he would gather the house of 
Israel, even all of it, and would bring them out of their captivity, and return them to their 
own land; but there were two things that rendered this very unlikely. I. That they 
were so dispersed among their enemies, so destitute of all helps and advantages which 
might favour or further their return, and so dispirited likewise in their own minds; 
upon all these accounts they are here in vision compared to a valley full of the dry 
bones of dead men, which should be brought together, and raised to life. The vision 
of this we have, ver. 1—10; and the explication of it, with its application to the present 
case, ver. 11—14. II. That they were so divided among themselves; too much of the 
old core between Judah and Ephraim remaining, even in their captivity. But as to 
this, by a sign of two sticks made one in the hand of the prophet, is foreshewed the 
happy coalition that should be at their return between the two nations of Israel and 
Judah, ver. 15—22; in which there was a type of the uniting of Jews and Gentiles, 
Jews and Samaritans, in Christ and his church. And so the prophet slides into a 
prediction of the kingdom of Christ, which should be set up in the world with God’s 
tabernacle in it, and of the glories and graces of that kingdom, ver, 23—28. 


HE hand of the Lorp was upon me, and carried 

me out in the spirit of the Lorp, and set me 
down in the midst of the valley which was full of 
bones, 2 And caused me to pass by them round 
about: and, behold, there were very many in the 
open valley ; and, lo, they were very dry. 3 And he 
said unto me, Son of man, can these bones live? 
And I answered, O Lord Gon, thou knowest. 4 
Again he said unto me, Prophesy upon these bones, 
and say unto them, O ye dry bones, hear the word 
of the Lorp. 65 Thus saith the Lord Gop unto 
these bones; Behold, I will cause breath to enter 
into you, and ye shall live: 6 And I will lay sinews 
upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and 
cover you with skin, and put breath in you, and ve 
shall live; and ye shall know that I am the Lorn. 
(7 So I prophesied as I was commanded: and as I 


and it has the same two meanings as the English word “force”— 
ower, and an army. In this passage there is scarcely any room for 
doubt that a vast body of men is intended. 

xxxvii. 11. The common rendering, “‘ we are cut off for our parts,” 
is at least obscure, though it is probably meant to signify “for our 
parts,” or, “as for us, we are cut off.” The sense is, “it is all over 
with us;”’ hence Gesenius gives “we are lost.” The hope of the 
people was gone, and their condition desperate. That the passage as 
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prophesied, there was a noise, and behold a shaking, 

and the bones came together, bone to his bone. 

8 And when I beheld, lo, the sinews and the flesh 

came up upon them, and the skin covered them 

above: but there was no breath in them. 9 Then 

said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, 

son of man, and say to the wind, Thus saith the 

Lord Gop; Come from the four winds, O breath, 

and breathe upon these slain, that they may live. 

10 So I prophesied as he commanded me, and the 

breath came into them, and they lived, and stood 

up upon their feet, an exceeding great army. 11 

‘Then he said unto me, Son of man, these bones are 

the whole house of Israel: behold, they say, Our 

bones are dried, and our hope is lost: we are cut off 

for our parts. 12 Therefore prophesy and say unto 

them, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

Behold, O my people, I will open your graves, 

And cause you to come up out of your graves, 

And bring you into the land of Israel. 

And ye shall know that I am the Lorn, 

When I have opened your graves, O my people, 

And brought you up out of your graves, 

And shall put my spirit in you, and ye shall live, 

And I shall place you in your own land: 

Then shall ye know that I the Lorp have spoken 72, 
and performed 7z, 

Saith the Lorp. 


Here is, First. The vision of a resurrection from death to life, and it is a 
glorious resurrection. This is a thing so utterly unknown to nature, and so 
contrary to its principles, (a privatione ad habitum non datur regressus,—‘ from 
privation to possession there is no return,’) that we could have no thought of 
it but by the word of the Lord; and that it is certain by that word that there 
shall be a general resurrection of the dead some have urged from this vision; 
for, say they, otherwise it would not probably be made a sign for the confirm- 
ing of their faith in the promise of their deliverance out of Babylon, as the 
coming of the Messiah is mentioned for the confirming of their faith, touch- 
ing a former deliverance, Jsa. vii. 14. But, whether it be a confirmation or 
no, it is without doubt a most lively representation of a threefold resurrec- 
tion, besides that which it is primarily intended to be the sign of. Ist. The 
resurrection of souls from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, to 
a holy, heavenly, spiritual, and Divine life, by the power of Divine grace 
going along with the word of Christ, Jno. v. 24,25. 2nd. The resurrection of 
the gospel church, or any part of it, from an afflicted, persecuted state, espe- 
cially under the yoke of the New Testament Babylon, to liberty and peace. 
3rd. The resurrection of the body at the great day, especially the bodice of 
believers that shall rise to life eternal. Let us observe the particulars of this 
vision. 

1. The deplorable condition of these dead bones. The prophet was made, 
Ist. To take an exact view of them. Bya prophetical impulse and a Divine 
power he was in vision carried out and set “in the midst of a valley,” probabl 
that plain spoken of ch. iii, 22, where God then talked with him, and it was full 
of bones, of dead men’s bones ; not piled up on a heap, as in a charnel- house, 
but scattered upon the face of the ground, as if some bloody battle had been 
fought there, and the slain left unburied, till all the flesh was devoured or putre- 
fied, and nothing left but the bones, and those disjointed from one another and 
dispersed. He passed “by them round about,” and he observed not only that 
they were very many, (for there are multitudes gone to the congregation of the 
dead,) but that “lo, they were very dry,” having been long exposed to the sun 
and wind. The bones that had been “moistened with marrow,” Job xxi. 24, 
when they have been any while dead lose all their moisture, and are dry as 
dust; the body is now fenced with bones, Job x. 11, but then they will them- 
selves be defenceless. ‘The Jews in Babylon were like those dead and dry 
bones, unlikely ever to come together, to be so much as a skeleton, less likely to 
be formed into a body, and least of all to be a living body. However, they lay 
unburied in the open valley, which encouraged the hopes of their resurrec- 
tion, as of the two witnesses, Rev. xi. 8,9. The bones of Gog and Magog shall 
be buried, ch. xxxix. 12. 15, for their destruction is final, but the bones of 
Israel are in the open valley, under the eye of heaven, for there is hope in the 
end. 2nd, He was made to own their case deplorable, and not to be helped by 
any power less than that of God himself; ver. 3, “Son of man, can these bones 
live?” Isitathing likely? Canst thou devise how it should be done? Can thy 
ee to put life into dry bones, or thy politics to restore a captive 
nation? No, saith the prophet, I know not how it should be done, but thou 
knowest. He doth not say they cannot live, lest he should seem to limit the 
Holy One of Israel; but, Lord, thou knowest whether they can and whether 
they shall; and if thou dost not put life into them for certain they cannot live. 
Note, God is perfectly acquainted with his own power and his own purposes, 
and will have us to refer all to them, and to see and own that his wondrous 
works are such as could not be effected by any counsel or power but his own. 

2. ‘he means used for the bringing of these dispersed bones together, and 
these dead and dry bones to life. It must be done by prophecy. Ezekiel is 
ordered to prophesy upon these bones, ver. 4, and again, ver. 9, ‘ Prophesy to 
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-heard the voice saying, “ Why persecutest thou me?” behold a shakin 
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the wind;” so he prophesied as he was commanded, ver. 7, and again, ver. 10. 
Ist. He must preach, and he did so, and the dead bones lived by a power that 
went along with the word of God which he preached. 2nd. He must pray, and 
he did so, and the dead bones were made to live in answer to prayer, for a 
tebe of life entered into them. See the efficacy of the word and prayer, and 
the necessity of both for the raising of dead souls. God bids his ministers, 
“prophesy upon the dry bones,” say unto them, Live, yea, say unto them, Live; 
and they do as they are commanded, calling to them again and again, “O ye dr 
bones, hear the word of the Lord.” But we call in vain, still they are dead, still 
they are very dry; we must therefore be earnest with God in prayer for the 
working of the Spirit with the word; “Come, O breath,” and breathe upon 
them. God’s grace can save souls without our preaching, but our preaching 
cannot save them without God’s grace, and that grace must be sought by 
prayer. Note, Ministers must faithfully and diligently use the means of grace, 
even with those that there seems little probability of gaining upon. ‘lo pro- 
phesy upon dry bones seems as great a penance as to water a dry stick; and 
yet, whether they will hear or forbear, we must discharge our trust, must pro- 
phesy as we are commanded, in the name of him who raiseth the dead and is 
the fountain of life. 

3. The wonderful effect of these means. Those that do as they are com- 
manded, as they are commissioned, in the face of the greatest discouragements, 
need not doubt of success, for God will own and enrich his own appointments. 

lst. Ezekiel looked down, and prophesied upon the bones in the valley, and 
they became human bodies. First. That which he had to say to them was, that 
God would infallibly raise them to life: “ Thus saith the Lord God unto those 
bones, Ye shall live,” ver. 5, and again, “Ye shall live,” ver..6; and he that 
speaks the word will thereby do the work; he that saith they shall live will 
make them alive. He will clothe them with skin and flesh, ver. 6, as he did at 
first, Job x. 11. He that made us so fearfully and wonderfully, and curiously 
wrought us, can in like manner new-make us, for his arm is not shortened, 
Secondly. That which was presently done for them was, that they were 
moulded anew into shape. e may well suppose it was with great liveliness 
and vigour that the prophet prophesied, especially when he found what he said 
begin to take effect. Note, The opening, sealing, and applying of the promises, 
are the ordinary means of our participation in a new and Divine nature. As 
Ezekiel prophesied in this vision there was a noise, a word of command from 
heaven, Seageha U5 what he said; or, it signified the motion of the angels that 
were to be employed as the ministers of the Divine providence in the deli- 
verance of the Jews, and we read of the noise of their wings, &£ze. i. 24, and 
the sound of their going, 2 Sam. v.24. And behold a shaking or commotion 
among the bones; even dead and dry bones begin to move when they are called 
to hear the word of the Lord. This was fulfilled upon Cyrus’s proclamation of 
liberty; those whose spirits God had stirred up began to think of making use 
of that liberty, and getting ready to be gone. hen there was a noise, behold 
a shaking. When David heard the sound of the going on the tops of the mul- 
berry trees, then he bestirred himself, then there was a shaking. When ba 
of the 
dry bones; he trembled, and was astonished. But this was not all: “the bones 
‘came together, bone to his bone,” under a Divine direction; and, though there 
are in man a multitude of bones, yet of all the bones of all those numerous slain 
not one was missing, not one missed its way, not one missed its place, but, as it 
were by instinct, each knew and found its fellow, The dispersed bones came 
together, and the displaced bones were knit together; the Divine power sup- 

lying that to these dry bones which in a living body every joint supplies. 

hus shall it be in the resurrection of the dead, the scattered atoms shall be 
ranged and marshalled in their proper place and order, and “ every bone come 
to his bone,” by the same wisdom and pa hg by which the bones were first 
formed in the womb of her that is with child. ‘Thus it was in the return of the 
Jews; they that were scattered in several parts of the province of Babylon 
came to their respective families, and all, as it were by consent, to the general 
rendezvous, in order to their return. By degrees sinews and flesh came upon 
these bones, and the “skin covered them,” ver.8. This was fulfilled when the 
captives got their effects about them, and the men of their place helped them 
with silver and gold, and whatever they needed for their remove, Hzr.i.4. But 
still there was no breath in them; they wanted spirit and courage for such a 
difficult and hazardous enterprise as this was of returning to their own land. 

2nd. Ezekiel then looked up, and prophesied to the wind, or breath, or spirit, 
and said, “ Come, O breath, and breathe upon these slain.” As good have been 
still dry bones as dead bodies. But as for God his work is perfect; he is not 
the God of the dead but of the living, therefore, “‘ breathe upon them that they 
may live.” In answer to this request the breath presently came into them 
ver. 10. ote, The spirit of life is from God: he at first in the creation breathed 
into man the breath of life, and so he will at last in the resurrection. ‘The 
dispirited despairing captives were wonderfully animated with resolution to 
break through all the discouragements that lay in the way of their return, and 
applied themselves to it with all imaginable vigour; and then they “stood up 
upon their feet an exceeding great army,” not only living men, but effective 
men, fit for service in the wars, and formidable to all that gave them any 
opposition. Note, With God nothing is impossible; he can out of “stones 
raise up children unto Abraham,” and out of dead and dry bones levy an 
exceeding great army, to fight his battles, and plead his cause. 

Secondly: The application of this vision to the present calamitous condition 
of the Jews in captivity. ‘These bones are the whole house of Israel,” both 
the ten tribes and the two. See in this what they are and what they shall be. 

1. The depth of despair to which they are now reduced, ver. li. They all 
give up themselves for lost and gone; they say, Our bones are dried, our 
strength exhausted, our spirits gone, our hope is all lost, every thing we looked 
for succour and relief from fails us, and “ we are cut off from our parts ;” let 
who will cherish some hope, we see no ground for any. Note, When troubles 
continue long, hopes have been often frustrated, and all creature confidences 
fail, it is not cate if the spirits sink; and nothing but an active faith in the 
power, promise, and providence of God will keep them from dying away quite. 

2, The height of prosperity to which, notwithstanding this, they shall be 
advanced. ‘Therefore, because things are come thus to the last extremity, 

rophesy to them, and tell them, now is God’s time to appear for them: 
Sehovah Jireh, in the mount of the Lord it shall be seen, ver, 12—14, ‘Tell 
them, Ist. That they shall be brought out of the land of their enemies, where 
they are, as it were, buried alive; “I will open your graves.” ‘Those shall be 
restored, not only whose bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, Ps. exli. 7 
but who are buried in the grave. Though the power of the enemy is like the 
bars of the pit, which one would think it impossible to break through, strong 
as death, and cruel as the grave, yet it shall be conquered. God can bring his 

eople up from the depths of the earth, Ps. Ixxi. 20. 2nd. That they shall be 
Browsht into their own land, where they shall live in prosperity. “1 will bring 
you into the land of Israel,” ver. 12, and place you there, ver. 14, and will “* put 
my spirit in you,” and then “ye shall live.” Note, Then God puts spirit in us 
to good purpose, and so that we shall indeed live, when he Arce his Spirit 
in us. nd, 3rd. In all this God will be glorified: “Ye shail know that 1 
am the Lord,” ver. 13; that I have “spoken it, and performed it,” ver, 14, 


a whole refers to the national life of the Hebrews cannot be doubted, 
whatever higher application may be made of it. . 

xxxvii. 16,17. What our translators call a “stick”? has been ex- 
plained by some of a wooden writing tablet, and by others of a rod, 
staff, or sceptre. The Hebrew word means wood or a tree, and the 
natural interpretation is ‘‘a piece of wood.” In Num. xvii. 2—10, 
of which we are at once reminded, the “rod” is unquestionably a 
staff, and the Hebrew word for it is not the one used here, nor can 
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we find a single case in which the word ’efz really signifies a staff. 
It is well known that strips of wood have been used for writing 
upon in divers ages and lands. The writing tablets of the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, &c., were very commonly of wood, 
though often coated with wax. At present, in many Eastern coun- 
tries, strips of wood, palm-leaves, &c., are used for writing upon, 
Antiquaries remind us of clog almanacks, Runic staves, and Ex- 
chequer tallies, as illustrating this passage. 
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Note, Gad’s quickening the dead redounds more than anything to his honour, 
and to tie honour of his word, which he has magnified above all his name, 
and will magnify more and more by the punctual accomplishment of every 
tittle of it. 

15 The word of the Loxp came again unto me, 
saying, 16 Moreover, thou son of man, take thee 
one stick, and write upon it, For Judah, and for the 
chudren of Israel his companions: then take ano- 


ther stick, and write upon it, For Joseph, the stick 


STICK AND WOODEN BOOKS OF INDIA, CHINA, ETC, 


of Ephraim, and for all the house of Israel his com- 


panions: 17 And join them one to another into 
one stick ; and they shall become one in thine hand. 
18 And when the children of thy people shall speak 
unto thee, saying, Wilt thou not shew us what thou 
meanest by these? 19 Say unto them, Thus saith 
the Lord Gop; Behold, I will take the stick of 
Joseph, which 7s in the hand of Ephraim, and the 
tribes of Israel his fellows, and will put them with 
him, even with the stick of Judah, and make them 
one stick, and they shall be one in mine hand. 20 
And the sticks whereon thou writest shall be in 
thine hand before their eyes. 21 And say unto 


them, ; 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Behold, I will take the children of Israel 

From among the heathen, whither they be gone, 

And will gather them on every side, 

And bring them into their own land: 

And I will make them one nation in the land upon the 
mountains of Israel ; 

And one king shall be king to them all: 

And they shall be no more two nations, 

Neither shall they be divided into two kingdoms any 
more at all: 

Neither shall they defile themselves any more with their 

Nor with their detestable things, [idols, 

Nor with any of their transgressions : 

But I will save them out of all their dwellingplaces, 
wherein they have sinned, 

And will cleanse them : 

So shall they be my people, and I will be their God. 

And David my servant shall be king over them ; 

And they all shall have one shepherd: 

They shall also walk in my judgments, 

And observe my statutes, and do them. 

And they shall dwell in the land that I have given unto 
Jacob my servant, 

Wherein your fathers have dwelt ; 

And they shall dwell therein, 

Hven they, and their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren for ever: 


22 


23 


24 


xxxvii, 21I—28. The restoration and re-union of the tribes is here 
predicted in the plainest terms. Yet there are three very different 
expositions of the prophecy:—1. That it relates to the return from 
the Babylonian captivity, and the re-establishment of Israel under the 
leadership of Zerubbabel, here called “‘ David,” anda “king.” 2, That 
it refers to a future restoration of Israel in the land of Palestine, when 
all the tribes will be recovered, and a kingdom set up with a de- 
scendant of David atits head. 3. That it is figurative and spiritual, 
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And my servant David shail be their prince for ever. 
26 Moreover I will make a covenant of peace with them; 

It shall be an everlasting covenant with them: 

And I will place them, and multiply them, {more. 

And will set my sanctuary in the midst of them for ever- 
27 My tabernacle also shall be with them: 

Yea, I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
28 And the heathen shall know that I the Lorp do sanctify 

Israel, [evermore. 
When my sanctuary shall be in the midst of them for 


Here are more exceeding great and precious promises made of the happy 
state of the Jews after their return to their own land; but they have a farther 
reference to the kingdom of the Messiah, and the glories of gospel times. 

_ First. It is here promised that Ephraim and Judah shall be happily united 
in brotherly love and mutual serviceableness; so that, whereas ever since the 
desertion of the ten tribes from the house of David, under Jeroboam, there had 
been continual feuds and animosities between the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah,—and it is fo be feared there had been some clashings between them 
even in the land of their captivity,—Ephraim upon all occasions envying Judah, 
and Judah vexing Israel, that now it should be no longer, but there shall be 
a coalition between them, and, notwithstanding the old differences that had 
been between them, they should agree to love one another, and to do one 
another all good offices. This is here illustrated by a sign: the prophet was to 
take two sticks, and write upon one for Judah, including Benjamin, those of 
the children of Israel that were his companions; upon the other for Joseph, 
including the rest of the tribes, ver. 16. These two sticks must be so framed as 
to fall into one hand, ver. 17. ‘The people took notice of this, and desired him 
to tell them the meaning of it, for they knew he did not play with sticks for his 
diversion, as children do. Those that would know the meaning should ask the 
meaning of the word of God, which they read and hear, and of the instituted 
signs by which spiritual and Divine things are represented to us; the ministers” 
lips should keep the knowledge hereof, and the people should ask it at their 
mouth, Mal. ii.7. It is a necessary question for grown people, as well as 
children, to ask, “ What mean ye by this service,” by this sign? Wz. xii. 26. 
— meaning was, that Judah and Israel should become one in the hand of 

od, ver. 19. 

1. They shall be one, one nation, ver. 22. They shall have no separate 
interests, and consequently no divided affections. here shall be no mutual 
jealousies and animosities, no remembrance, no remains of their former discord. 
But there shall be a perfect harmony between them, a good understanding one 
of another, a good disposition one to another, and a readiness to all good offices 
and services for one another’s credit and comfort. They had been two sticks 
crossing and thwarting one another, nay, beating and bruising one another ; but 
now they shall become one, supporting and strengthening one another; vis 
unita fortior,—‘ force added to force is proportionally more efficient.’ “ Behold 
how good and how pleasant a thing it is” to see Judah and Israel, that had 
long been at*variance, now “dwelling together in unity.” Then they shall 
become acceptable to their God, amicable to their friends, and formidable to 
their enemies, /sa. xi. 13, 14. 

2. They shall be one in God’s hand. By his power they shall be united; and, 
being by his hand brought together, his hand shall keep them together, so that 
they shall not fly off to Be separated again. They shall be one in his hand, for 
his glory shall be the centre of their unity, and his grace the cement of it. In 
him, in a regard to him, and in his service and worship, they shall unite, and so 
shall become one. Both sides shall agree to put themselves into his hand, and 
so they shall be one: quiz conveniunt in aliquo tertio inter se conveniunt,— those 
who agree with a third agree with each other.’ Note, Those are best united 
that are one in God’s hand, whose union with each other results from their 
union with Christ and their communion with God through him, £pA&. i. 10; 
one in us, Jno. xvii. 21. 

3. They shall be one in their return out of captivity; ver. 21, “I will take 
them from among the heathen, and gather them on every side,” and bring them 
together incorporated into one body to their own land. They shall be one in 
their separation from the heathen, with whom they had mingled themselves. 
They shall both agree to part from them, and take their affections off from 
them, and no longer comply with their usages; and then they will soon agree 
to join together in walking according to the rule of God’s word. ‘Their having 
been joint sufferers will contribute to this blessed comprehension, when they 
begin to come to themselves, and to consider things. Put many pieces of metal 
together into the furnace, and when they are melted they will run all together. 
It was time for them to strengthen one another when their oppressors were so 
busy to weaken and ruin them all, Likewise, their being joint sharers in the 
favour of God, and the great and common deliverance wrought out for them 
all, should help to unite them. God’s loving them all was a good reason why 
they should love one another, Times of common joy, as well as times of com- 
mon suffering, should be healing, loving times. 

4. They shall all be the subjects of one king, and so they shall become one. 
The Jews after their return were under one government, and not divided as 
formerly. But this certainly looks farther, to the kingdom of Christ: he is 
that one King, in allegiance to whom all God’s spiritual Israel shall cheerfully 
unite, and under whose protection they shall all be gathered. All believers 
unite in one Lord, one faith, and one baptism; and the uniting of Jews and 
Gentiles in the gospel church, their becoming one fold under Christ, the one 

reat Shepherd, is doubtless the union that is chiefly looked at in this prophecy. 
By Christ the partition-wall between them was taken down, and the enmity 
slain, and of them twain was made “one new man,” /’ph. ii. 14, 15. 

Secondly. It is here promised that the Jews shall by their captivity be cured 
of their inclination to idolatry. This shall be the happy fruit of that aftliction, 
even the taking away of their sin; ver. 23, “ Neither shall they defile them- 
selves any more with their idols,” those detestable, defiling things; no, nor with 
any of their former transgressions. Note, When one sin is sincerely parted 
with, all sin is abandoned too, for he that hates sin as sin will hate all sin. 
And those that are cured of their spiritual idolatry, their inordinate affection 
to the world and the flesh, that no longer make a god of their money or their 
belly, have a happy blow given to the root of all their transgressions. ‘Two 
ways God will take to cure them of their idolatry: 1. By bringing them out 
of the way of temptation to it; “I will save them out of all their dwelling- 
places wherein they have sinned,” because there they met with the occasion of 
sin, and allurements to it. Note, It is our wisdom to avoid the places where 
we have been overcome by temptations to sin, not to remain in them, or return 
to them, but to save ourselves out of them, as we would out of infected places : 
see Zec. ii. 7; Rev. xviii. 4. And it is a great mercy when God in his providence 


and concerns the true Israel, the Church of God, the establishment 
of which under Christ, the son and Lord of David, and its prevailing 
power, are intended. Some have combined two or more of the above 
theories,and escaped the difficulties attaching to the exclusive adop- 
tion of any one. Without expressing a confident opmion, we cannot 
exclude the Messianic element. 

XXxxvili. 2,3. Several points are to be noted here. The word 
rendered “chief” is by some taken for a proper name, Rosh, We 
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saves ns ont of the dwelling-places where we have sinned, and keeps us from 
harm by keeping us out of harm’s way—in answer to our prayer, “ Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 2. By changing the disposition 
of their mind; “I will cleanse them,” that is, (ver. 28,) I will sanctify them, will 
work in them an aversion to the pollutions of sin, and a complacency in the 
pleasures of holiness; and then you may be sure they will not defile them- 
selves any more with their idols. Whom God hath cleansed he will keep clean. 

Thirdly. It is here promised that they shall be the people of God, as their 
God, and the subjects and sheep of Christ their King and Shepherd. These 
promises we had before, and they are here repeated, ver. 23, 24, for the encou- 
ragement of the faith of Israel. “They shall be my people,” to serve me, and 
“T will be their God,’ to serve them, and to make them happy. “ David my 
servant shall be king over them,” to fight their battles, to protect them from 
injury, and to rule them, and overrule all things that concern them for their 
good. He shall be their shepherd to guide them, and to provide for them. 
Christ is this David, Israel’s king of old; and those whom he subdues to him- 
self, and makes willing in the day of his power, he makes them to walk in his 
iudgments and to keep his statutes. 

Fourthly. It is here promised that they shall dwell comfortably, ver. 25, 26. 
‘Lhey shalidw ell in the land of Israel; for where else should Israelites dwell ? 
And many things will concur to make their dwelling agreeable. 1. ‘They shall 
have it by covenant, they shall come in again upon their old title by virtue of 
the grant made unto Jacob, God’s servant. As Christ was David, God’s ser- 
vant, so the church is Jacob, his servant too; and the members of the church 
shall come in for a share, as born in God’s house. _ He will make a covenant of 
peace with them, ver. 26; and in pursuance of that covenant he will place 
them, and multiply them. Note, Temporal mercies are then doubly sweet 
when they come from the promise of the covenant, and not merely from com- 
mon providence. 2. They shall come to it by prescription. It is “the land 
wherein your fathers have dwelt,” and for that reason you cannot but havea 
special kindness for it, which God will graciously gratify. It was the inherit- 
ance of their ancestors, and therefore shall be theirs; they are beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes. 3. They shall have it entailed upon them and the heirs of their 
body, and shall have their families built up, so that it shall not be lost for want 
of heirs. They shall dwell therein all their time, and never be turned out of 
possession ; and they shall leave it for an inheritance to “their children, and 
their children’s children for ever,” who shall enjoy it when they are gone—the 
prospect of which will be a satisfaction to them. 4. They shall live under a 

sood government, which will contribute very much to the comfort of their 
ives; ‘ My servant David shall be their prince for ever.” ‘This can be no other 
than Christ, of whom it was said, when he was brought into the world, “ He 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever,” Lu. i. 33. Note, It is the un- 
speakable comfort of all Christ’s faithful subjects that, as his kingdom is ever- 
lasting, so he is an everlasting king, he lives to reign for ever; and as sure, 
and as long, as he lives and reigns they shall live and reign also. 5. The charter 
by which they hold all their privileges is indefeasible. God's covenant with 
them shall be an everlasting covenant; 80 the covenant of grace is, for it 
secures to us an everlasting happiness. 

Fifthly. It is here promised that God will dwell among them, and this will 
make them dwell comfortably indeed. I ‘‘ will set my sanctuary in the midst 
of them for evermore; my tabernacle also shall be with them,” ver. 26, 27. 
1. They shall have the tokens of God’s special presence with them, and his 
gracious residence among them. God will in very deed dwell with them upon 
the earth, for where his sanctuary is he is. When they profaned his sanctuary 
he took it from them, Jsa. |xiv. 11; but now they are puritied God will dwell 
with them again. 2. They shall have an opportunity of conversing with God, 
of hearing from him, speaking to him, and so keeping up communion with him, 
which will be the comfort of their lives. 3. They shall have the means of 
grace. By the oracles of God in his tabernacle they shall be made wiser and 
better, and all their children shall be taught of the Lord. 4. Thus their cove- 
nant relation to God shall be improved, and the bond of it strengthened; ‘I 
will be their God, and they shall be my people,” and they shall know it by 
having my sanctuary among them, and shall have the comfort of it. 

Sixthly. Both God and Israel shall have the honour of this among the heathen, 
yer. 26. Now the heathen observe how Israel had profaned their own crown 
by their-sins, and God had profaned it by his judgments; but then, when Israel 
is reformed, and God is returned in mercy to them, the very heathen shall be 
made to know that “the Lord doth sanctify Israel,” has a title to them, and an 
interest in them, more than any other people, because his sanctuary is and shall 
be in the midst of them. Note, God designs the sanctification of those among 
whom he sets up his sanctuary; and blessed and holy are they who, enjoying 
the privileges of the sanctuary, give such proofs and evidences of their sanctifi- 
cation as that the heathen may know it is no less than the almighty grace of 
God that sanctifies them. Such have God’s sanctuary in the midst of them 
the kingdom of God with them, in the principles of the spiritual life, and shall 
have it so for evermore in the enjoyments of an eternal life. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


This chapter and that which follows it are concerning Gog and Magog, a powerful enemy 
to the people of Israel, that should make a formidable descent upon them, and put them 
into a mighty fright, but their army should be routed, and their design defeated; and 
this prophecy, it is most probable, had its accomplishment some time after the return 
of the people of Israel out of their captivity; whether in the struggles they had with the 
kings of Syria, especially Antiochus Epiphanes, or perhaps in some other way not re- 
corded, we cannot tell. Ifthe sacred history of the Old Testament had reached as far 
as the prophecy, we should have been better able to understand these chapters; but for 
the want of that key we are locked out of the meaning of them. God had, by the prophet, 
assured his people of happy times after their return to their own land; but, lest they 
should mistake the promises which related to the kingdom of the Messiah, and the 
spiritual privileges of that kingdom, as if from them they might promise themselves 
an uninterrupted temporal prosperity, he here tells them, as Christ told his disciples, to 
prevent the like mistake, that in the world they shall have tribulation, but they may be 
of good cheer, for they shall be victorious at last. This prophecy here of Gog and Magog 
is without doubt alluded to in that prophecy which relates to the latter days, and which 
seems to be yet unfulfilled, Rev, xx. 8, that Gog and Magog shall be gathered to bat- 
tle against the camp of the saints, as the Old Testament prophecies of the destruction 
of Babylon are alluded to, Rev. xviii. But in both the Old Testament prophecies had 
their accomplishment in the Jewish church, as the New Testament prophecies shall have, 
when the time comes, in the Christianchurch. In this chapter we have intermixed, 1. 
The attempts that Gog and Magog should make upon the land of Israel, the vast army 
they should bring into the field, and their vast preparations, ver, 4—7; their project 
and design in it, ver. 8—13; God’s hand in it, ver. 4. II. The great terror that this 
should strike upon the land of Israel, ver. 15, 16, 18—20. ILI. The Divine restraint 
that these enemies should be under, and the Divine protection that Israel should be 
under, ver. 2—4; and again, ver. 14. IV. The defeat that should be given to those 
enemies by the inimediate hand of God, ver. 21—23; which we shall hear more of in the 
next chapter. 


may, and probably ought also to read, “Gog, of the land of Magog,” 
although in Rev. xx. 8 Gog and Magog are given as the names of two 
peoples. In this place Gog has been taken as the real name of a 
ruler, but it is more probably a personification. The ambiguity and 
obscurity attaching to the names used in this chapter have led to 
the suggestion of many different explanations, more or less reason- 
able. Magog, it will be remembered, was a son of Japhet (Gen. x. 2), 
and is here apparently represented by his descendants, who may 
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ND the word of the Lorp came unto me, say-= 
ing, 2 Son of man, set thy face against Gog, 


the land of Magog, the chief prince of Meshech and 


Tubal, and prophesy against him, 


10 


11 


12 


18 


summarily be called Scythians. 


3 And say, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

Behold, I am against thee, O Gog, 

The chief prince of Meshech and Tubal: 

And I will turn thee back, 

And put hooks into thy jaws, and I will bring thee forth, 
And all thine army, horses and horsemen, 

All of them clothed with all sorts of armour, 


Even a great company with bucklers and shields, 
All of them handling swords : 


TARTAR AND SCYTHIAN CAVALRY, 


Persia, Ethiopia, and Libya with them ; 

All of them with shield and helmet: 

Gomer, and all his bands; [bands : 

The house of Togarmah of the north quarters, and all his 

And many people with thee. 

Be thou prepared, and prepare for thyself, 

Thou, and all thy company that are assembled unto thee, 

And be thou a guard unto them. 

After many days thou shalt be visited : 

In the latter years thou shalt come into the land 

That ts brought back from the sword, 

And is gathered out of many people, 

Against the mountains of Israel, which have been always 

But it is brought forth out of the nations, [waste : 

And they shall dwell safely all of them 

Thou shalt ascend and come like a storm, 

Thou shalt be like a cloud to cover the land, 

Thou, and all thy bands, and many people with thee. 

Thus saith the Lord Gop; 

It shall also come to pass, 

That at the same time shall things come into thy mind, 

And thou shalt think an evil thought : [villages ; 

And thou shalt say, I will go up to the land of unwalled 

I will go to them that are at rest, that dwell safely, 

All of them dwelling without walls, and having neither 
bars nor gates, 

To take a spoil, and to take a prey; 

To turn thine hand upon the desolate places that are 
now inhabited, [nations, 

And upon the people ¢hat are gathered out of the 

Which have gotten cattle and goods, that dwell in the 
midst of the land. 

Sheba, and Dedan, and the merchants of Tarshish, 

With all the young lions thereof, shall say unto thee, 

Art thou come to take a spoil ? 

Hast thou gathered thy company to take a prey ? 


With regard to the other names, 


Rosh (A.V. “ chief”) has been applied to the Russians, Meshech is 
identified with the Moschi, while the Tibareni are represented by 


Tubal. ‘They were all northern tribes, and at that time warlike, - — 
wandering, and barbarous. ; . ae 

xxxviil. 5, 6. Persia, Ethiopia, and other nations are now intro- d 
duced. 


Phut are African races. Gomer is identified with the Cimmerians, a 


Persia requires no explanation. Ethiopia, or Cush, and 
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‘Lo carry away silver and gold, 
To take away cattle and goods, to take a great spoil ? 


The critical expositors have enough to do here to inquire out Gog and 
Magog; we cannot pretend either to add to their observations, or to deter- 
mine their controversies. Gog seems to be the king, and Magog the kingdom ; 
so that Gog and Magog are like Pharaoh and the Egyptians. Some think they 
find them afar off, in Scythia, Tartary, and Russia. Others think they find 
them nearer the land of Israel, in Syria and Asia the Less. Ezekiel is ap- 
pointed to prophesy against Gog, and to tell him that God is against him, 
ver) 2, 3, ote, God doth not only see those that are now the enemies of his 
church, and set himself against them, but he foresees those that will be so, and 
lets them know by his word that he is against them too, and yet is pleased to 
make use of them to serve his own purposes, for the glory of his own name; 
surely their wrath shall praise him, and the “remainder thereof he will re- 
strain,” Ps. Ixxvi. 10. Let us observe here, 

First. The confusion which God designed to put this enemy to. It is remark- 
able that this is put first in the prophecy; before it is foretold that God will 
bring him forth against Israel, it is foretold that God will put hooks into 
his Jaws, and turn him back, ver. 4, that they might have assurance of their 
deliverance before they had the prospect given them of their danger. Thus 
tender is God of the comfort of his people, thus careful that they may not be 
frightened ; even before the trouble begins he tells them it will end well. 

Secondly. The undertaking which he designed to engage him in, in order to 
this defeat and disappointment. 

1. The nations that shall be confederate in this enterprise against Israel are 
many, and great, and mighty, ver. 5,6, Persia, Ethiopia, &c. Antiochus had 


an army made up of all the nations here named, and many others. These 
eople had been at variance with one another. and yet in combination against 
srael. How are they increased that trouble God’s eople! 


2. They are well furnished with arms and ammunition, bring a good train of 
artillery into the field, horses and horsemen, ver. 4, bravely equipped with all 
sorts of armour, bucklers, and shields for defence, and all handling swords for 
offence. Orders are given to make all imaginable preparation for this expe- 
dition; ver. 7, “ Be thou prepared,” and do thou prepare. See what warlike 

reparations thou hast already in store, and, lest that should not suffice, make 

arther preparation, thou and all thy company. Let Gog himself be a guard 

to the rest of the confederates; as commander-in-chief let him engage to take 
care of them and their safety; let him pass his word for their security, and 
take them under his particular protection. The leaders of an army, instead of 
exposing their soldiers needlessly and presumptuously, and throwing away 
their lives upon desperate undertakings, should study to be a guard to them; 
and whenever they send them forth in danger, should contrive tu support and 
cover them. This call to prepare seems to be ironical; Do thy worst, but I 
will turn thee back, like that, Jsa, viii. 9,“ Gird yourselves, and ye shall be 
broken in pieces.” 

3. Their design is against the mountains of Israel; ver. 8, against “ the land 
that is brought back from the sword.” It is not long since it was harassed 
with the sword of war, and it has been always wasted, more or less, with one 
judgment or other; it is but newly gathered out of many people, and brought 
forth out of the nations; it has enjoyed, comparatively, but a short breathin 
time, has scarce recovered any strength since it was brought down by war can 
captivity, and therefore its neighbours need not fear its being too great; nay, 
and therefore it is very barbarous to pick a quarrel with it so soon; it is a 
people that “dwells safely, all of them” in “unwalled villages,” very secure, 
and “having neither bars nor gates,” ver. 11. It isa certain sign they inten 
no mischief to their neighbours, for they fear no mischief from them. It can- 
not be thought they will offend others who do not take care to defend them- 
selves, and it aggravates the sin of these invaders. It is base and barbarous 
to devise “evil against thy neighbour” while he “ dwells securely by thee,” and 
has no distrust of thee, Pr. iii. 29. But see here how the clouds return after 
the rain in this world, and what little reason we have ever to be secure till we 
come to heaven It is not long since Israel was brought back from the sword 
of one enemy, and behold the sword of another is drawn against it. Former 
troubles will not excuse us from farther troubles; but when we think we have 
+ off the harness, at least for some time, by a fresh and sudden alarm we may 

e pated to gird it on again, and therefore we must never boast, or be off our 
guard. 

4. That which the enemy has in view in forming this project is to enrich 
himself, and to make himself master, not of the country, but of the wealth of 
it; to spoil and plunder it, and make a prey of it. At the same time that God 
intends to bring this matter about, things shall come into the mind of this 
enemy, and he shall “think an evil thought,” ver. 10. Note, Ali the mischief 
nen do, and particularly the mischief they do to the church of God, ariseth 
from evil thoughts that come into their mind—ambitious thoughts, covetous 
shoughts, spiteful thoughts to those that are good, for the sake of their good- 
aess. It came into Antiochus’s mind what a singular people these religious Jews 
were, and how their worship witnessed against, and condemned, the idolatries 
of their neighbours, and therefore in enmity to their religion he would plague 
them. It came into his mind what a wealthy people they were, that they had 
“gotten cattle and goods in the midst of the land,” ver. 12; and withal how 
weak they were, and how unable to make any resistance, and how easy it 
would be to carry off what ba had, and how much glory this rapine would 
add to his victorious sword. hese things coming into his mind, and one evil 
thought oat ou another, he came at last to this resolve, ver. 11, 12, “1 will 
go up to the land of unwalled villages,” yea, that I will; it will cost me nothing 
to make them all my own. I will go and disturb them that are at rest, without 
giving them any notice; not to crush their growing greatness, or chastise their 
1solence, or make reprisals upon them for any wrong they have done us, 
(they had none of these pretences to make war upon them,) but coe “to 
tuke a spoil, and to take a prey,” ver. 12, in open defiance to all the laws of 
justice and equity, as much as the highwayman’s killing the traveller that he 
may take his money, These were the thoughts that came into the mind of this 
wicked prince, and God knew them; nay, he knew them before they came into 
his mind, for he “ understandeth our thoughts afar off,” Ps. exxxix. 2. 

5. According to the project thus formed he pours in all his forces upon the 
land of Israel, and finds those that are ready to come in to his assistance upon 
the same prospects; ver. 9, “ Thou shalt ascend, and come like a storm,” with 
all the force, and fury, and fierceness imaginable, and thou shalt be “like a 
cloud to cover the land,” to darken it, and to threaten it; thou, and not only 
all thy bands, all the force thou canst bring into the field, but many people 
with thee, such as are spoken of ver. 13; Sheba and Dedan, the Arabians and 
Edomites, and the merchants of Tarshish, of Tyre and Sidon, and other mari- 
time cities, they and their young lions, that are aes of spoil, and_live upon 
it, they shall say, “ Art thou come to take the spoil” of this land? Yes, he is; 
and therefore they wish him success; or perhaps they envy him, or grudge it 


him. Art thou come fer riches, who art thyself so rich already? Or, knowing | 


that God was on Israel’s side, they thus ridicule his attempts, foreseeing they 


Tartar people; and Togarmah is most likely Armenia, It is inti- 
mated that other nations are included in the prophetic oracle, thus 
preparing us for the magnificent scale of the following details. 
xxxviii. 8. This verse intimates that the land of Israel is to be 
the scene of the impending conflict with the invaders. The words, 
“after many days thou shalt be visited,” are variously explained. 
Some take them to mean “ visited with punishment,” and others, very 
differently, wederstand them of receiving the command, The verb 
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would be baffled, and that he would be disappointed of the prey he promised 

himself. Or, if he be come to take the prey, they will come and join with him, 

and add to his forces. When Lysias, that was general of Antiochus’s army, 

came against the Jews, the neighbour nations joined with him, 1 ae. iii. 24, to 

share in the guilt, in hopes to share in the prey. ‘“* When thou suwest a thief 

then thou consentedst with him,” 

14 Therefore, son of man, prophesy and say unto Gog, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

In that day when my people of Israel dwelleth safely, 

Shalt thou not know 7¢? 

And thou shalt come from thy place out of the north parts, 

‘hou, and many people with thee, all of them riding upon 

A great company, and a mighty army: [ horses, 

And thou shalt come up against my people of Israel, 

As a cloud to cover the land ; 

It shall be in the latter days, 

And I will bring thee against my land, 

That the heathen may know me, when I shall be sanctified 

O Gog, before their eyes. [in thee, 

Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 

Art thou he of whom I have spoken in old time 

By my servants the prophets of Israel, 

Which prophesied in those days many years 

That I would bring thee against them ? 

And it shall come to pass at the same time 

When Gog shall come against the land of Israel, saith 
the Lord Gop, 

That my fury shall come up in my face. [spoken, 

For in my jealousy avd in the fire of my wrath have I 

Surely in that day there shall be a great shaking in the 
land of Israel ; 

So that the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the heaven, 

And the beasts of the field, and all creeping things that 
creep upon the earth, 

And all the men that are upon the face of the earth, 

Shall shake at my presence, 

And the mountains shall be thrown down, 

And the steep places shall fall, 

And every wall shall fall to the ground. 

And I will call for a sword against him 

Throughout all my mountains, saith the Lord Gon: 

Every man’s sword shall be against his brother. 

And I will plead against him with pestilence and with 
blood ; 

And I will rain upon him, and upon his bands, 

And upon the many people that ave with him, 

An overflowing rain, and great hailstones, fire, and brim- 
stone. 

Thus will I magnify myself, and sanctify myself; 

And I will be known in the eyes of many nations, 

And they shall know that I am the Lorp. 


This latter part of the chapter is a repetition of the former. The dream is 
doubled, for the thing is certain, and to be very carefully regarded. 

First. It is here again foretold that this spiteful enemy should make a for- 
midable descent upon the land of Israel; ver. 15, “ Thou shalt come out of the 
north parts (Syria lay on the north of Canaan) with a mighty army,” shalt come 
like a cloud, and “ cover the land of my people Israel,” ver. 16. These words, 
ver. 14, “ When my people of Israel dwell safely, shalt thou not know it?” may 
be taken two ways; either, P " ‘ 

1, As speaking his inducements to this attempt. Thou shalt have intelligence 
brought thee how securely, and therefore how carelessly, the people of Israel 
dwell, which shall give rise to thy project against them; for when thou know- 
est not only what a rich, but what an easy prey they ure likely to be, thou wilt 
soon determine to fall upon them. Note, God’s providence is to be acknow- 
ledged in the occasion, the small occasion perhaps that is given, and that not 
designedly neither, to those first thoughts from which great enterprises take 
their original. God, to bring about his own purposes, lets men know that 
which yet he knows they will make an ill use of, as here. Or, 

2. As speaking his disappointment in this attempt, which here, as before, the 
prophecy begins with. “* When my people Israel dwell safely,” not in their 
own apprehension only, but in ren syi forasmuch as they dwell safely under 
the Divine protection, shall not thou be made to know it by the fruitlessness of 
thine endeavours to destroy them ; thou shalt soon find that there is no enchant- 
ment against Jacob, that no weapon formed against them shall prosper Thou 
shalt know to thy cost, shalt know to thy shame, that though they have no 
walls, nor bars, nor gates, they have God himself, a wall of fire round about 
them, and he that toucheth them toucheth the apple of his eye. Whosoever 
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“ thou shalt be visited” certainly has the two senses, to be punished, 
and to be appointed, and also that of missing or lacking; hence its 
exact meaning in special cases must be ascertained by the scope and 
context. It is apparent that the natural order of the ideas favours 
the sense of command: “After many days thou shalt take the 
command, at the end of the years thou shalt come to a land remote 
from the sword,” &c, Israel, which dwelt securely, should be in- 
vaded by the foe. . 
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meddles with them meddles to his own hurt; and it is for the demonstrating 
of this to all the world that God will bring this mighty enemy against his 


people, ‘They that gathered themselves against Israel said, Let us take the 
spoil, and take the prey; but they “knew not the thoughts of the Lord,” 
Mic. iv. 11,12. “LT will bring thee against my land.” This is strange news, that 
God will not only permit his enemies to come against his own children, but will 


himself bring them. But if we understand what he aims at we shall be well 
reconciled even to this; it is, “ That the heathen may know me” to be the only 
living and true God, “ when I shall be sanctified in thee,” O Gog; that is, in 
thy defeat and destruction “ before their eyes,” that all the nations may see and 
say, “ There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun, that rides on the heavens 
for the help of his people.” Note, God therefore brings his people into danger 
and distress that he may have the honour of bringing about their deliverance ; 
and therefore suffers the enemies of his church to prevail awhile, though they 
profane his name by their sin, that he may have the honour of prevailing at last, 
and sanctifying his own name in theirruin. Now it is said this shall be in the 
latter days, namely, in the latter days of the Old Testament church; so the 
mischief Antiochus did to Israel was; but in the latter days of the New 
Testament church another like enemy should arise, that should in like manner 
be defeated. Note, Effectual securities are treasured up in the word of God 
against the troubles and dangers the church may be brought into a great while 
hence, even in the latter days. 

Secondly. Reference is herein had to the predictions of the former prophets; 
ver. 17, “ Art thou he of whom I have spoken in old times,” of whom Moses spoke 
in his prophecy of the latter days, Deu. xxxii. 43, ‘He will render vengeance to 
his adyersaries;” and David, Ps. ix. 15, ‘‘ The heathen are sunk down in the 
pit that they made;” and often elsewhere in the Psalms. This is the leviathan 
of whom Isaiah spake, Zsa. xxvii. 1; that congress of the nations of which Joel 
spake, Joel iii. 1. Many of the prophets had perhaps spoken particularly of 
this event, though it be not written, as they all had spoken and written too 
that which is applicable to it. Note, There is an amiable, admirable harmony 
and agreement between the Lord’s prophets, though they lived in several ages ; 
for they were all guided by one and the same Spirit. 

Thirdly. It is here foretold that this furious, formidable enemy should be 
utterly cut off in this attempt upon Israel, and it should issue in his own ruin. 
This is supposed by many to have its accomplishment in the many defeats given 
by the Maccabees to the forces of Antiochus, and the remarkable judgments of 
God executed upon his own person, for he died of sore diseases; but these 
things are here foretold, as usual, in figurative expressions, which we are not to 
look for the literal accomplishment of, and yet they might be fulfilled nearer 
the letter than we know of. 

1. God will be highly displeased with this bold invader. When he comes up 
in pride and anger against the land of Israel, and thinks to carry all before him 
with a high hand, then God’s fury shall come up in his face, which is an allu- 
sion to the manner of men whose colour riseth in their faces when some high 
affront is offered them, and they are resolved to shew their resentment of it, 
ver, 18; God will speak against them, in his jealousy for his people, and in the 
fire of his wrath, against his and their enemies, ver. 19. See how God’s per- 
mitting sin, his laying occasions of sin before men, and his making use of it to 
serve his own purposes, is very well consistent with his hatred of sin, and his 
displeasure against it. God brings this enemy against his land, letting him 
know what an easy prey it might be, and determining thereby to glorify him- 
self, and yet, when he comes against the land, God’s fury comes up, and he 
speaks to him in the fire of his wrath. If any ask, Why doth he thus find fault, 
for who hath resisted his will? it is easy to answer, “ Nay, but, O man, who 
art thou that repliest against God?” 

2. His forces shall be put into the greatest confusion and consternation 
imaginable; ver. 19, “ There shall be a great shaking ” of them “in the land of 
Jsrael,” an universal concussion, ver. 20, such as shall affect the fishes and fowls, 
the beasts and creeping things, and much more “the men that are upon the 
face of the earth,” who sooner receive impressions of fear. There shall be such 
an earthquake as shall throw down the mountains, those natural heights, and 
the steep places, towers, and walls, those artificial heights; they shall all fall to 
the ground. Some understand this of the fright which the jand of Israel should 
be put into by the fury of the enemy; but it is rather to be understood of the 
fright which the enemy should be put into by the wrath of God. All those 
things which they both raise themselves and stay themselves upon shall be 
shaken down, and their hearts shall fail them. 

3. He shall be routed, and utterly ruined; both earth and heaven shall be 
armed against him. Ist. he earth shall muster up its forces to destroy him. 
If the people of Israel have not strength and courage to resist him, God will 
“call for a sword against him,’ ver. 21; and he hath swords always at com- 
mand, that are “ bathed in heaven,” Jsa. xxxv. 5. Throughout all the mountains 
of Israel, where he hoped to meet with spoil to enrich him, he shall meet with 
swords to destroy him; and, rather than fail, “every man’s sword shall be 
against his brother,” as in the day of Midian, Ps. Ixxxiii. 9. The great men of 
Syria shall undermine and overthrow one another, shall accuse one another, 
shall fight duels with one another. Note, God can, and often doth, make the 
destroyers of his people to be their own destroyers, and the destroyers of one 
another. However, he will himself be their destroyer, will take the work into 
his own hand, that it may be done thoroughly; ver. 22, “I will plead against 
him with pestilence and blood.” Note, Whom God acts against he pleads 
against; he shews them the ground of his controversy with them, that their 
mouths may be stopped, and he may be clear when he judgeth. 2nd. The 
artillery of heaven shall also be drawn out against them; “‘I will rainupon him 
an overflowing rain,” ver. 22. He comes like a storm upon Israel, ver. 9; but 
God will come like a storm upon him, will rain upon him great hailstones, as 
upon the Canaanites, Jos. x. 11; fire and brimstone, as upon Sodom, and a 
horrible tempest, Ps. xi. 6. Thus the Gog and Magog in the New ‘Testament 
shall be devoured with fire from heaven, and cast into the lake of brimstone, 
Rev. xx. 9,10. That will be the everlasting portion of the impenitent, im- 
placable enemies of God’s church and people. 

«. God in all this will be glorified; the end he aimed at (ver. 16) shall be 
accomplished; ver. 23, “Thus will 1 magnify myself, and sanctify myself.” 
Note, In the destruction of sinners God makes it to appear that he is a great 
aad holy God, and will do so to eternity; and if men do not magnify and sanc- 
tofy him as they ought, he will magnify himself, and sanctify himself. And this 
we should desire and pray for daily, “ Father, glorify thy own name.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


This chapter continues and concludes the prophecy against Gog and Magog, in whose 
destruction God crowns his favour to his people Israel, which shines very bright after 
the scattering of that black cloud in the close of this chapter. Here is, [. An express 
prediction of the utter destruction of Gog and Magog, agreeing with what we had before, 
ver. 1—7. II. An illustration of the vastness of that destruction, in three consequences 
of it, the burning of their weapons, ver. 8—10; the burving of their slain, ver. 11—16; 


xxxviii. 13. Sheba, Dedan, and the merchants of Tarshish seem to 
ask these questions of Gog less for the sake of information than to 
express their surprise. But there is nothing in their words to indi- 
cate their disapproval of the invasion. The contrary seems implied 
in the fact that they address themselves to the enemy instead of 
rallying to the help of Israel their neighbour. ‘The merchants of 
Tarshish are most likely the Phonicians of Tyre and Sidon, whose 
* lions” are their rulers, in accordance with a well-known figure, 
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and the feasting of the fowls with the dead bodies of those that were unburied, ver. 17—22. 
Ill. A declaration of God’s gracious purposes concerning his people Israel, in this and 
other his providences concerning them, and a promise of farther mercy he had yet im 
store for them, ver. 23—29. 


A Diane pet thou son of man, prophesy against Gog, 
and say, 
Thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Behold, I am against thee, O Gog, 


The chief prince of Meshech and ‘Tubal : [of thee, 


2 And I will turn thee back, and leave but the sixth part 
And will cause thee to come up from the north parts, 
And will bring thee upon the mountains of Israel : 

3 And I will smite thy bow out of thy left hand, 

And will cause thine arrows to fall out of thy right hand. 
TARTAR PRINCE, ARMED WITH BOW AND ARROWS. 

4 Thou shalt fall upon the mountains of Israel, [thee: 
Thou, and all thy bands, and the people that és with | 
I will give thee unto the ravenous birds of every sort, 
And ¢o the beasts of the field to be devoured. 

5 Thou shalt fall upon the open field : 

For I have spoken #¢, saith the Lord Gop 
6 And I will send a fire on Magog, 
And among them that dwell carelessly in the isles : 
And they shall know that I am the Lorp 
7 So will I make my holy name known in the midst of my 


people Israel ; 
And I will not /e¢ them pollute my holy name any more: 
And the heathen shall know that I am the Lorp, the 
Holy One in Israel. 


This prophecy begins as that before, ch. xxxviii. 3, 4, “I am against thee, and 
I will turn thee back ;” for there is need of line upon line, both for the convic- 
tion of Israel’s enemies and the comfort of Israel’s friends. Here, as there, it 
is foretold that God will bring this enemy “from the north parts,” as formerly 
the Chaldeans were fetched from the north, ./er. i. 14, (omne malum ab aquilone, 
—‘every evil comes from the north,’) and, long after, the Roman empire was over- 
run by the northern nations; that he will bring him “upon the mountains of 
Israel,” ver. 2, first, as a place of temptation, where the measure of his iniquity 
shall be filled np, and then as a place of execution, where his ruin shall be 
completed. And thatris it that is here enlarged upon. : 

First. His soldiers shall be disarmed, and so disabled to carry on their enter- 
prise. Though the men of might may find their hands, yet to what purpose, | 
when they find it is put out of their power to do mischief; when God shall smite 
their bow out of their left hand, and their arrow out of their right? ver. 3. 
Note, The weapons formed against Zion shall not prosper. 

Secondly. He and the greatest part of his army shall be slain in the field of 
battle; ver. 4, ‘Thou shalt fall upon the mountains of Israel ;” there they 
sinned, and there they shall perish, even upon the holy mountains of Israel; . 
for “there brake he the arrows of the bow,” Ps. lxxvi. 3. The mountains o 
Israel shall be moistened and fattened, and made fruitful with the blood of the 
enemies, Thou shalt fall upon the open field,” ver. 5,and shalt not be uble 
even there to make thy escape; even upon the mountains he shall not find a 
pass that he shall be able to maintain, and upon the open field he shall not find 
a road that he shall be able to make his escape by. He and his bands, his 
regular troops, and the people that are with him, that follow the camp to share 
in the plunder, these shall all fall with him. Note, Those that cast in their lot 
among wicked people, (P7. i. 14,) that they may have one purse with them, must 
expect to take their lot with them, and fare as they fare, taking the worse with 
the better. There shall be such a general slaughter made that but a sixth part 
shall be left, ver. 2; the other five shall all be cut off. Never was army so totally 
routed as this. And, for its greater infamy and reproach, their bodies shall be 
a feast to the birds of prey, ver. 5; compare with ver. 17, “ Thou shalt fall, for 
Ihave spoken it.” Note, Wachee shall the most illustrious princes, (Antiochus 
was called Epiphanes, the illustrious) and the most numerous armies, fall to the 
ground, than any word of God; for he that hath spoken will make it good. 

Thirdly. His country also shall be made desolate. ay will send a fire on 
Magog,” ver. 6, and “among them that dwell bata or confidently, in the 
isles, that is, the nations of the Gentiles. He designed to destroy the land of 
Israel, but shall not only be defeated in that design, but shall have his own 


xxxviii. 17. It must be inferred from this verse that the combina- 
tion of hostile forces under Gog had been previously predicted, 
although the name of Gog and other features now appeared for the 
first time. Passages in Jeremiah, Daniel, Isaiah, Joel, &c., have been 
referred to in illustration of this text, and it is well known that 
God’s people expected surprising calamities in the distant future. — 

xxxviii. 21. For “every man’s sword shall be against his brother” 


some would translate “one sword shall be against another.” iB 
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destroyed by some fire, some consuming judgment or other. 
invade other people’s rights justly lose their own. 

Fourthly. God will by all this advance the honour of hisown name, 1. Among 
his people Israel. They shall hereby know more of God’s name, of his power 
and goodness; his care of them, his faithfulness to them, his providence con- 
cerning them, shall lead them into a better acquaintance with him. Every pro- 
vidence should do so, as well as every ordinance. ‘I will make my holy name | 
known in the midst of my peoples” In Judah is God known; but those that | 
know much of God should know more of him; we should especially increase in 
the knowledge of his name, as a holy name; know him as a God of perfect 
rectitude and that hates all sin. And then it follows, “I will not let them 
pollute my holy name any more.” Note, Those that rightly know God’s holy 
name will not dare to prefane it; for it is through ignorance of it that men 
make light of it, and make bold with it. And this is God’s method of dealing 
with men, first to enlighten their understandings, and by that means to influence 
the whole man. He first makes us to know his holy name, and so keeps us from 
polluting it, and engageth us to honour it. And this 1s here the blessed effect 
of God’s glorious appearances on the behalf of his people. Thus he completes 
his favours, thus he sanctifies them, thus he makes them blessings indeed; b 
them he instructs his people and reforms them. “ When the Almighty scattere 
kings for her, she was white as snow in Salmon,” Ps. lxviii. 14. 2. Among the 
heathen. Those that never knew it, or would not own it, shall “ know that lam 
the Lord, the Holy One in Israel.” They shall be made to know by dear 


Note, Those who 


bought experience that he is a God of power, and his people’s God and Saviour; 
and it is in vain for the greatest potentates to contend with him; none ever 
hardened their heart against him and prospered. 
8 Behold, it is come, and it is done, saith the Lord Gop; 
This zs the day whereof I have spoken. 
9 And they that dwell in the cities of Israel shall go forth, 
And shall set on fire and burn the weapons, 


Both the shields and the bucklers, 
‘The bows and the arrows, and the handstaves, and the 
spears, 
And they shall burn them with fire seven years: 
So that they shall take no wood out of the field, 
Neither cut down any out of the forests ; 
For they shall burn the weapons with fire : 
And they shall spoil those that spoiled them, 
And rob those that robbed them, saith the Lord Gop. 
11 And it shall come to pass in that day, that I 
will give unto Gog a place there of graves in Israel, 
the valley of the passengers on the east of the sea: 
and it shall stop the noses of the passengers: and 
there shall they bury Gog and all his multitude: 
and they shall call 2 The valley of Hamon-gog. 12 
And seven months shall the house of Israel be bury- 
ing of them, that they may cleanse the land.~ 13 
Yea, all the people of the land shall bury them; and 
it shall be to them a renown the day that I shall be 
glorified, saith the Lord Gop. 14 And they shall 
sever out men of continual employment, passing 
through the land to bury with the passengers those 
that remain upon the face of the earth, to cleanse it: 
after the end of seven months shall they search. 15 
And the passengers that pass through the land, when 
any seeth a man’s bone, then shall he set up a sign 
by it, till the buriers have buried it in the valle 
of Hamon-gog. 16 And also the name of the city 
shall be Hamonah, Thus shall they cleanse the land. 
17 And, thou son of man, thus saith the Lord Gon; 
Speak unto every feathered fowl, and to every beast 
of the field, 


Assemble yourselves, and come ; 
Gather yourselves on every side to my sacrifice that I do 
sacrifice for you, 

Even a great sacrifice upon the mountains of Israel, 
That ye may eat flesh, and drink blood 

18 Ye shall eat the flesh of the mighty, | 
And drink the blood of the princes of the earth, 
Of rams, of lambs, and of goats, of bullocks, | 
All of them fatlings of Bashan 
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19 And ye shall eat fat till ye be fui, 
And drink blood till ye be drunken, 


Of my sacrifice which I have sacrificed for you. 


20 Thus ye shall be filled at my table with horses and 
With mighty men, and with all men of war, —_[chaniots, 
Saith the Lord Gop. 

21 And I will set my glory among the heathen, 

And all the heathen shall see my judgment that I have 
executed, 
And my hand that I have laid upon them. 
22 So the house of Israel shall know that I wn the Lorp 


their God 
From that day and forward. 


Though this prophecy was to have its accomplishment in the latter days, yet 
it is here spoken of as if it were already accomplished, because it is certain; 
ver. 8, ‘ Behold, it is come, and it is done,” it is as sure to be done, when the 
time is come, as if it were done already. “ This is the day, whereof I have” long 
and often “spoken,” and though it has been long in coming, yet at length it is 
come. Thus it was said unto John, Kev. xxi. 6, “ lt is done.” To represent the 
routing of the army of Gog as very Breet, here are three things instanced as 
the consequences of it. It was God himself that gave them the defeat, we 
do not find that the people of Israel drew a sword, or struck a stroke. But, 

First. They shall fake their weapons, their bows and arrows, which fell out 
of their onde. ver. 3, their shields and bucklers, their javelins, spears, their 
leading staves, truncheons, and half-pikes, every thing that is combustible. 
They shall not lay them up in their armouries, or reserve them for their own use, 
lest they should be tempted to put a confidence in them, but burn them. Not 
all at once for a bonfire—to what pespoae would be that waste? but as they had 
occasion to_use them, for fuel in their houses, instead of other firewood, so that 
they should have no occasion to take wood out of the field or forests for seven 
years together, ver. 10; such vast quantities of weeyens shall there be left upot. 
the open field, where the enemy fell, and in the roads which they passed in their 
flight. The weapons were dry and fitter for fuel than green wood; and b 
saving the wood in their coppices and forests they gave it time togrow. Though 
the mountains of Israel produce plenty of good things, yet it becomes the people 
of Israel to be good husbands of their plenty, and to save what they can for 
the benefit of those that come after them, as Providence shall give them oppor- 
tunity to doso. We may suppose, when they that dwelt in the cities of Israel 
came forth to “spoil those that spoiled them,” and make reprisals upon them 
they found upon them silver, and gold, and ornaments; yet no mention is made of 
any thing particularly that they converted to their own use, but the wood of the 
weapons for fuel, which is one of the necegsaries of human life, to teach us to 
think it enough if we be well supplied with those, though we have but little 
of the delights and gaieties of it, and of those things which we may very well live 
without. And every time they put fuel to the fire, and warmed themselves at 
it, they would be put, in mind of the number and strength of their enemies 
and the imminent peril they were in of falling into their hands, which would 
help to enlarge their hearts in thankfulness to that God who had so wonder- 
fully, so seasonably, delivered them, As they sat by the fire with their children 
about them, (their fireside,) they might from it take occasion to tell them what 
great things God had done for them. 

Secondly. They shall bury their dead. Usually, after a battle, when many are 
slain, the enemy desire time to bury their own dead; but here the slaughter 
shall be so general that there shall not be enough of the enemies left alive to 
bury the dead; and besides, the slain lie so dispersed on the mountains of Israel 
that it would be a work of time to find them out; and therefore it is left to the 
house of Israel to bury them, as a piece of triumph in their overthrow. 

1, A place shall be appointed on purpose for the burying of them, namely, 
“the elie of the passengers, on the east of the sea,” either the Salt sea, or the 
sea of Tiberias,—a valley through which there was great passing and repassing 
of travellers between Egypt and Chaldea. There shall be such a multitude 
of dead bodies putrefying above ground, with such a loathsome stench, that the 
travellers that go that way shall be forced to stop their noses. See what vile 
bodies ours are: when the soul has been a little while from them the smell of 
them becomes offensive, no smell more nauseous or more noxious. ‘There, 
therefore, where the greatest number lay slain, shall the burying-place be 
appointed. In the place where the tree falls there let it lie. And it shall be 
called, ‘The valley of Hamon-gog;” that is, of the multitude, for that was 
the thing which was in a particular manner to be had in remembrance,—how 
numerous the forces of the enemies were which God defeated and destroyed 
for the defence of his people Israel. 2 F 

2. A considerable time shall be spent in burying them—no less than seven 
months, ver. 22, which is a farther intimation that the slain of the Lord in this 
action should be many, and that great care should be taken by the house of 
Israel to leave none unburied, that so they may cleanse the land from the cere- 
monial pollution it contracted by the lying of so many dead corpses unburied 
in it, for the prevention of which it was appointed that those who were hanged 
on atree should be speedily taken down and buried, Deu, xxi. 23. This is an 
intimation that times of eminent deliverances should be times of reformation. 
The more God has done for the eee ad a yt from ruin, the more the inha- 

itants should do for the cleansing of the land from sin. 

b : Great numbers shall be employed in this work. All the veople of the land 
shall be ready to lend a helping hand to it, ver. 13. Note, Every one should 
contribute the utmost he can in his place towards the cleansing of the land 
from the pollutions of it, and from every thing that is a reproach to it. Sin is 
a common enemy, which every man should take up arms against. In publico 
discrimine unusquisque homo miles est,—‘ In the season of public Steer every 
man becomes a soldier ;’ and whoever shall assist in this work, “it shall be to 
them a renown.” ‘Though the office of grave-makers, or common scavengers 
of the country, seem but mean, yet, when it is for the cleansing and purifying 
of the land from dead works, it shall be mentioned to their honour. Note, Acts 
of humanity add much to the renown of God’s Israel. It is a credit to religion 
when those that profess it are ready to every good work, and a good work it 
is to bury the dead, yea, though he be strangers and enemies to the common- 
wealth of Israel, for even they shall rise again. It shall bea renown to them 
in the day when God will be glorified. Note, It is for the glory of God when 
his Israel do that which adorns their profession; others will “see their good 
works, and glorify their Father,” Mat. vy. 16. And when God is honoured he 
will put honour upon his people. His glory is their renown. 
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renderings are justifiable, but it is very doubtful whether the last 
would be first thought of, for the Hebrew seems to mean on the face 
of it, “the sword of a man shall be against his (or its) brother. 
Owing, however, to a iar idiom, we may take the words to 
signify, “sword shall be against sword,” i.e., hostility will be resisted 
force by force. : ¥ 
xxxix. 2, The Hebrew for “leave but the sixth part of thee” has 
manch vervlexed interpreters, and our own translators have put 


in the margin, “or, strike thee with six plagues; or, draw thee back 
with a hook of six teeth.” It is only guess-work to introduce any idea 
connected with “six,’’ and the ancient versions and modern philology 
do not favour it. Gesenius says, “The signification of leading is 
clear enough from the context;” and this is the notion predominant 
in the old translations, though it is variously applied. The expres- 
sion which precedes may be rendered, “I will bring thee back,” the 
rest of the verse showing where to, viz., to Israel. 
925 
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4. Some particular persons shall make it their business to search out the dead 
bodies, or any part of them, that should remain unburied, The people of the 
Jand will soon grow weary of burying the pollutions of the country, and there- 
fore they shall appoint “‘men of continual employment,” that should apply 

t.emselves to it, and do nothing else till the land was thoroughly cleansed; for 
stherwise that which is every one’s work would soon become nobody’s work. 
Note, Those that are engaged in public work, especially for the cleansing and 
reforming a land, ought to be “men of continual employment,” men that will 
stick to what they undertake, and go through with it, men that will apply 
tl.emselves to it; and those that will do good according to their opportunities 
will find themselves continually employed. : : i 

5. Even the passengers shall be ready to give information to those whose 
business it is to cleanse the land of what public nuisances they meet with, 
which call for their assistance. They that pass through the land, though they 
will not stay to bury the dead themselves, lest they should contract a cere- 
monial pollution, yet they will give notice of those they find unburied. If they 
but discover a bone, they will set up a sign, that the buriers may come and bur 
it, and that till it is buried others may take heed of touching it; for which 
reason their sepulchres among the Jews were whited, that people might keep 
at a distance from them. Note, When good work is to be done, every one ‘ 
should lend a hand to further it, even the passengers themselves, who must 
not think themselves unconcerned in a common calamity, or a common iniquity, 
‘0 put a stop to it. Those whose work it is to cleanse the land must not | 
sountenance any thing in it that is defiling; though it were not the body, but i 
only the bone of a man, that was found unburied, they must encourage those - 
who will give information of it, private information, by a sign, concealing the | 
informer, that they may take it away, and bury it out of sight. Nay, “after 
the end of seven months,” which was allowed them for this work, when all is 
taken away that appeared at first view, they shall search for more, that what 
is hidden may be brought to light; they shall search out iniquity till they find , 
none. In memory of this they shall give a new name to their city; it shall be. 
called “ Hamonah, the multitude.” 6 what a multitude of our enemies have ! 
we of this city buried! ‘Thus shall they cleanse the land,” with all this care, 
with all this pains, ver. 16. Note, After conquering there must be cleansing 
Moses appointed those Israelites that had been employed in the war with the 
Midianites to purify themselves, Mum. xxxi. 24. Having received special 
fuvours from God, “let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness.’ 

Thirdly. The birds and beasts of prey shall rest upon the careases of the 
slain, while they remain unburied, and it shall be impossible to prevent it, 
ver. 17, &c. We find a great slaughter represented by this figure, Rev. xix. 17, 
&e., which is borrowed from this. ; 

1. There is a general invitation given, ver. 17. It 1s to the fowl of every wing, 
and to every beast of the field, from the greatest to the least, that preys upon 
carcases, from the eagle to the raven, from the lion to the dog; let them all 
gather themselves on every side, here is meat enough for them, and they are all 
welcome. Let them come to God’s sacrifice, to his feast, so the margin reads 
it. Note, The judgments of God executed upon sin and sinners are both a 
sacrifice and a feast; a sacrifice to the justice of God, and a feast to the faith 
and hope of God’s people. When God “ brake the head of leviathan,” he gave 
him to be meat to Israel, Ps. Ixxiv. 14. “‘The righteous shall rejoice,” as at a 
feast, “when he sees the vengeance,” and shall “wash his foot,” as at a feast, 
“in the blood of the wicked.” This sacrifice is upon the mountains of Israel; 
these are the high places, the altars, where God had been dishonoured by the 
idolatries of the people, bat where he will now glorify himself in the destruc- 
tion of his enemies. 

2. There is great preparation made. They shall “eat the flesh of the mighty,” 
and “drink the blood of the princes of the earth,” ver. 18, 19. Ist. It is the flesh 
and blood of men that they shall be treated with. ‘This has sometimes been an 
instance of the rebellion of the inferior creatures against man their master, 
which is an effect of his rebellion against God his Maker. 2nd. It is the flesh 
and blood of great men, here called rams and bullocks, and great goats, ‘all 
of them “ fatlings of Bashan.” It is the blood of the princes of the earth that 
they shall regale themselves with. What a mortification is this to the princes 
of the blood, as they called themselves, that God can make that blood, that 
royal blood, which swells their veins, a feast for the birds and beasts of prey ? 
3rd. It is the flesh and blood of wicked men, the enemies of God’s church and 
They had accounted the Israel of God as 

sheep for the slaughter,” and now they shall themselves be so accounted; 
they had thus used the “ dead bodies of God’s servants,” Ps. lxxix. 2, or would 
have done, and now it shall come upon themselves. 

3. They shall all be fed, they shall all be feasted to the full; ver. 19, 20, “ Ye 
shall eat fat, and drink blood,” which are satiating, surfeiting things. The 
sacrifice is great, and the feast upon the sacrifice is accordingly. “ You 
shall be filled at my table.” Note, God keeps a table for the inferior crea- 
tures; he provideth food for all flesh, and the eyes of all wait upon him; and 
he satisfies their desires, for he keeps a plentiful table. And if the birds and 
beasts shall be filled at God’s table, which he hath prepared for them, much 
more shall his children be abundantly satisfied with the goodness of his house, 
even of his holy temple. They shall be filled with horses and chariots; that 
is, those that ride in the chariots, mighty men, and men of war, who triumphed 
over nations, are now themselves triumphed over by the raveus of the valley, 
and the young eagles, Pr. xxx. 17. They thought to have made an easy prey 
of God’s Israel, and now they are themselves an easy prey to the birds and 
beasts. See how evil pursues sinners, even after death, ‘his exposing of their 
bodies to be a prey is but a type and sign of those terrors that after death 
shall prey upon their consciences, (which the poetical fiction represented by 
a vulture continually pecking at the heart,) and this shame but an earnest of 
the everlasting shame and contempt they shall rise to. 

Fourthly. This shall redound very much both to the glory and to the com- 
fort and satisfaction of his people. 

1. It shall be much to the honour of God, for the heathen shall hereby be 
made to know that he is the Lord; ver. 21, “‘ All the heathen shall see” and 
observe “my judgments, that | have executed,” and thereby my glory shall be 
set among them. ‘This principle shall be admitted and established among 
them more than ever, that the God of Israel is a great and glorious God. e 
is known to be so even among the heathen, that have not, or read not, his 
written word, by the judgments which he executed. 

2. It shall be much for the satisfaction of his people, for they shall hereby 
he made to know that he is their God; ver. 22, “ The house of Israel shall 
know” abundantly to their comfort that “Iam the Lord their God from that 
day and forward.” Ist. He will be so “from that day and forward.” God’s 
present mercies are pledges and assurarices of farther mercies. Lf God evidence 
to us that he is our God, he assures us that he will never leave us; “ This God 
is our God for ever and ever.” 2nd. They shall know it with more satisfaction 
“from that day and forward.” They had sometimes been ready to question 
whether the Lord was with them or uo; but the events of this day shall silence 
their doubts, and the matter being thus setiied, and mado clear, it shall not 
be doubted of for the future. As boasting in themselves is hereby for ever 
excluded, su boasting in God is hereby for ever secured. | 


people, that they are invited to. 


” 


xxxix. 11. This verse is not all clear. The valley where Gog and 
his host shall be buried is regarded as on the east of the sea, i.e., we 
suppose, the Dead Sea. The passengers, not their noses, are to be 
stopped by the burial threatened. Some think the passengers are the 
enemies who are buried. The entire context to verse 16 involves 
questions of interpretation too numerous to be discussed in these brief 
notes. Dr. Fairbairn thus summarises the verses: ‘The whole people 
of the land are engaged burying the corpses in the grave-valley for 
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23 And the heathen shall know that the house of Isravl 
went into captivity for their iniquity : 
Because they trespassed against me, therefore hid I my 
face from them, 
And gave them into the hand of their enemies: 
So fell they all by the sword, 
24 According to their uncleanness and according 
transgressions have I done unto them, 
And hid my face from them. 
25 ‘lherefore thus saith the Lord Gop; 
Now will I bring again the captivity of Jacob, 
And have mercy upon the whole house of Israel, 
And will be jealous for my holy name ; 
6 After that they have borne their shame, 
And all their trespasses whereby they have trespassed 
against me, 
When they dwelt safely in their land, and none made 
them afraid. 
27 When I have brought them again from the people, 
And gathered them out of their enemies’ lands, 
And am sanctified in them in the sight of many nations ; 
28 Then shall they know that I am the Lorp their God, 
Which caused them to be led into captivity among the 
heathen : 
But I have gathered them unto their own land, 
And have left none of them any more there. 
29 Neither will I hide my face any more from them: 
For I have poured out my spirit upon the house of Israei 
Saith the Lord Gop. 


This is the conclusion of the whole matter going before, and hath reference 
not only to the predictions concerning Gog and Magog, but to all the pro- 
phecies of this book concerning the captivity of the house of Israel, and then 
concerning their restoration and return out of their captivity. 

First. God will let the heathen know the meaning of his people’s troubles, 
and rectify their mistake concerning them who took occasion from the troubles 
of Israel to reproach the God of Israel as unable to protect them, and untrue 
to his covenant with them. When God, upon their reformation and return 
to him, turned again their captivity, and brought them back to their own land, 
and, upon their perseverance in their reformation, wrought such great salvations 
for them as that from the attempts of Gog upon them, then it will be made 
to appear, even to the heathen, that will but consider and compare things, that 
there was no ground at all for their reflection; that Israel went into captivity, 
not because God could not protect them, but because they had by sin forfeited 
his favour, and thrown themselves out of his protection; ver. 23, 24, “ The 
heathen shall know that the house of Israel went into captivity for their 
iniquity,” that iniquity which they learned trom the heathen their neighbours 
because they trespassed against God, That was the true reason why God hid 
his face from them, and “ gave them into the hand of their enemies.” It was 
“according to their uncleanness, and according to their transgressions.” Now 
the evincing of this will uot only silence their reflections on God, but will 
redound greatly to his honour. When the troubles of God’s people are over, 
and we see the end of them, we shall better understand them than we did at 
first. And it will appear much for the glory of God when the world is made 
to know, 1. That God punisheth sin even in his own people, because he hates 
it most in those that are nearest and dearest to him, Am. ili. 2. It is the praise 
of justice to be impartial. 2. That when God gives up his people for a prey, 
it is to correct them and reform them, not to gratify their enemies, Jya. x. 7; 
xlii. 24. Let not them therefore exalt themselves. 3. That no sooner do God’s 
people humble themselves under the rod but he returns in mercy to them. 

Secondly. God will give his own people to know what great favour he has 
in store for them, notwithstanding the troubles he had brought them into; 
ver. 25, 26, “ Now will I bring again the captivity of Jacob.” 

1. Why now 2? Now God will “have mercy upon the whole house of Israel,” 
Ist. Because it is time for him to stand up for his own glory, which suffers in 
their sufferings; Now will I “be jealous for my holy name,” that that may no 
longer be reproached. 2nd. Because now they repent of their sins; they have 
borne their shame and all their trespasses. When sinners repent and take 
shame to themselves, God will be reconciled and put honour upon them. It is 
particularly pleasing to God that these penitents look a great way back in their 
penitential reflections, and are ashamed of all their trespasses which they were 
guilty of “when they dwelt safely in their land, and none made them afraid.” 
The remembrance of the mercies they enjoyed in their own land, and the 
Divine protection they were under there, shall be improved as an aggravation 
of the sins they committed in that land. They dwelt safely, and might have 
continued to dwell so, and none should have given them any disquiet or dis- 
turbance if they had continued in the way of their duty; nay, therefore they 
trespassed because they dwelt safely. utward safety is often a cause of 
inward security, and that is an inlet to all sin, Ps. lxxiii. Now this they are 
willing to bear the blame of, and acknowledge that God hath justly brought 
them into a land of trouble, where every one makes them afraid, because they 
had trespassed against him in a land of peace, where none made them afraid. 
And when they thus humble themselves under humbling providences God will 
sat again their bp abe 

2. What then? hen God has gathered them out of their enemies’ han 
and brought them home again, Ist. Then God will have the praise of it, 1 wil 
be “‘sanctified in them in the sight of many nations,” ver. 27. As God was re- 
proached in the reproach they were under during their captivity, so he wit! be 
sanctified in their reformation, and the making of them a holy people again; 
and will be glorified in their restoration, and the making of them a happy, 


to their 


ris) 


seven months (the seven, as before, the symbol of sacredness and 
completeness); then at the end of the seven months persons are 
selected to the special and regular work of going through the land 
to search everywhere for the skeletons of those who might still have 
been left—the stragglers of the great host. And when they found 
any such skeletons they were to set up a mark, that the buryers 
might go and fetch them to the proper burymg-ground. The whole 
denotes the minute care and business-like alacrity with whieh the 
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glorious eople again. 2nd. Then they shall have the benefit of it; ver. 28, 
*They shall know that J am the Lord their God.” Note, The providences 

God concerning his people that are designed for their good have the grace 
of God going along with them to teach them to eye God as the Lord, and their 
God in all, and then they do them good. They shall eye him as the Lord, and 
their God, First. In their calamities; that it was he that “caused them to be 
led into captivity,” and therefore they must not only submit to his will, but 
endeavour to answer his end init. Secondly. In their comfort; that it is he 
that has “ gathered them to their own land,” and left none of them among the 
heatnen. Note, By the variety of events that are concerning us, if we look up 
to God in al!, we may come to acquaint ourselves better with his various attri- 
butes and designs. 3rd. Then God and they will never part, ver. 29. First. 
God will pour out his Spirit upon them, to prevent their departures from him, 
and returns to folly again, and to keep them ‘lose to their duty. And then 
Secondly. He will never hide his face any more from them, will never suspend 
his favour as he had done. He will never turn from doing them good; and, in 
order to that, he will effectually provide that they shall never turn from doing 
him service. Note, The indwelling of the Spirit is an infallible pledge of the 
continuance of God’s fayour. He will hide his face no more from those on 
whom he has poured out his Spirit. When therefore we pray that God would 
never cast us away from his presence, we must as earnestly pray that, in order 
to that, he would never take his Holy Spirit away from us, Ps. hi. 11. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


The waters of the sanctuary which this prophet saw in vision, ch. xlvii. 1., are a proper 
representation of this prophecy. Hitherto the waters have been sometimes but to the 
ankles, in other places to the knees, or to the loins, but now the waters are risen, and 
are become ariver which cannot be passed over. Here is one continual vision, beginning 
at this chapter to the end of the book, which is justly looked upon to be one of the most 
difficult portions of scripture in all the book of God, The Jews will not allow any to 
read it till they are thirty years old, and tell those who do read it, that, though they 
cannot understand every thing in it, yet when Elias comes he will explain it. Many 
commentators, both ancient and modern, have owned themselves at a loss what to 
make of it, and what use to make of it : but because it is hard to be understood we 
must not therefore throw it by, but humbly search concerning it, get as far as we can 
into it, and as much as we can out of it; and when we despair of satisfaction in every 
difficulty we meet with, bless God that our salvation doth not depend upon it, but 
things necessary are plain enough, and wait till God shall reveal even this unto us. 
These chapters are the more to be regarded, because the two last chapters of the Reve- 
lation seem to have a plain allusion to them, as Rev. xx. has to the foregoing prophecy of 
Gog and Magog. Here is the vision ofa glorious temple in this chapter, and eh. xli. xlii.; 
of God’s taking possession of it, ch. xliii.; orders concerning the priests that are to 
minister in this temple, ch. xliv.; the divisions of the land, what portion should be 
allotted for the sanctuary, what for the city, and what for the prince, both in his govern- 
ment of the people and his worship of God, ch. xlv.; and farther instructions for him 
and the people, ch. xlvi.; and, after the vision of the holy waters, we have the borders of 
the holy land, and the portions assigned to the tribes, and the dimensions and gates of 
the holy city, ch. xlvii., xlviii. Some make this to represent what hac been during the 
flourishing state of the Jewish church; how glorious Solomon’s temple was in its best 
days, that the captives might see what they had lost by sin, and might be the more 
humbled. But that seems not probable, The general scope of it I take to be, I. To 
assure the captives that they should not only return to their land, and be settled there, 
which had been often promised in the foregoing chapters, but that they should have, 
and therefore should be encouraged, to build another temple, which God would own, 
and where he would meet them, and bless them. That the ordinances of worship 
should be revived, and the sacred priesthood should there attend; and, though they 
should not have a king to live in such splendour as formerly, yet they should havea 
prince or ruler (who is often spoken of in this vision) that should countenance the wor- 
ship of God amongst them, and should himself be an example of diligent attendance 
upon it; and that prince, priests, and people, should have a very comfortable settle- 
ment and subsistence in their own land. II. To direct them to look farther than all 
this, and to expect the coming of the Messiah, who had before been prophesied of under 
the name of David, because he was the man that projected the building of the temple; 
and who should set up a spiritual temple, even the gospel church, the glory of which 
should far exceed that of Solomon’s temple, and which should continue to the end of 
time. And the dimensions of these visionary buildings being so large, the new temple 
bigger than all the old Jerusalem, and the new Jerusalem bigger than all the land of 
Canaan, plainly intimates, as Dr. Lightfoot observes, that these things cannot be lite- 
rally, but must be spiritually, understood. And the gospel temple erected by Christ and 
his apostles was so closely connected with the second material temple, was erected so 
carefully just at the time when that fell into decay, that it might be ready to receive its 
glories when it resigned them, it was proper enough that they should both be referred 
to in one and the same vision. Under the type and figure of a temple and altar, priests 
and sacrifices, is foreshewed the spirifual worship that should be performed in gospel 
times more agreeably to the nature both of God and man, and that perfected at last in 
the kingdom of glory, in which perhaps these visions will have their full accomplish- 
ment; and, some think, in some happy and glorious state of the gospel church on this 
side heaven, in the latter days. In this chapter we have, I, A general account of this 
vision of the temple and city, ver. 1—4. II. A particular account of it entered upon, 
and a description given, 1. Of the out-wall, ver. 5; 2. Of the east gate, ver, 6—19; 
3. Of the north gate, ver, 20—23; 4. Of the south gate, ver. 24—31; and the chambers, 
and other appurtenances belonging to these gates; 5. Of the inner court, both towards 
the east and towards the south, ver. 32—38; 6. Of the tables, ver. 39—43; 7. Of the 
lodgings for the singers and the priests, ver. 44—47; 8. Of the porch of the house, 
ver. 48, 49. 


N the five and twentieth year of our captivity, in 
the beginning of the year, in the tenth day of 

the month, in the fourteenth year after that the city 
was smitten, in the selfsame day the hand of the 
Lorp was upon me, and brought me thither. 2 In 
the visions of God brought he me into the land of 
Israel, and set me upon a very high mountain, by 
which was as the frame of a city on the south. 3 
And he brought me thither, and, behold, there was a 
man, whose appearance was like the appearance of 
brass, with a line of flax in his hand, and a measuring 


work of purification should be gone about, that every remnant of 
heathenish impurity might be extirpated.” 

xxxix. 20. Just as “horse” is used for “horsemen” from time to 
time even among us, so *‘chariots”’ in this place seem to denote 
“charioteers.” This great symbolical feast is here placed out of 
its natural order, which would be before’ and not after the seven 
months’ burying. ‘That the entire prediction respecting Gog is 
symbolical of a great contiict between the powers of good and of 
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reed; and he stood in the gate. 
said unto me, 

Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 

ears, 

And set thine heart upon all that I shall shew thee ; 

For to the intent that I might shew ¢iem unto thee 

Art thou brought hither: 

Declare all that thou seest to the house of Israel. 


BOIbT4. 
4 And the man 


Here is, First, The date of this vision. It was in the twenty-fifth year of 
Ezekiel’s captivity, ver. 1, which some compute to be the thirty-third year 
of the first captivity, and is here said to be the “fourteenth year after the city 
was smitten.” See how seasonably the clearest and fullest prospects of their 
deliverance were given them, when they were in the depths of their distress ; 
and an assurance of the return of the morning when tiiey were in the mid- 
night of their captivity; then “the hand of the Lord was upon me, and brough 
me thither” to Jerusalem. Now it was in ruins, desolate and deserted, 
piteous sight to the prophet. 

Secondly. The scene where it was laid. The prophet was brought “in the 
visions of God to the land of Israel,’ ver. 2. And it was not the first time he 
had been brought thither in vision; we had him carried to Jerusalem to see 
it. in its iniguity and shame, ch. viii, 3, here he is carried thither to have a 
pleasing prospect of it in its glory, though its present aspect, now it was quite 
depopulated, was dismal. He was set “upon a very high mountain,” as Moses 
upon the top of Pisgah, to view the land which was now a second time a land 
of promise, not yet in possession. From the top of this mountain he saw “as 
the frame of acity,” the plan and model of it; but this city was a temple as 
large asa city. ‘The New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 22, had no temple therein; this 
here is all temple, which comes much to the same. It is a city for men to dwell 
in; itisa ferple for God to dwell in; for in the church on earth God dwells 
with men, in that in heaven men dwell with God. Both these are framed in 
the counsel of God,—framed by Infinite Wisdom, and all very good. 

Thirdly. The particular discoveries of this city, (which he had at first a 
general view of,) were made to him by “aman whose appearance was like the 
appearance of brass,” ver. 3; not a created angel, but Jesus Christ, who should 
be found in fashion as a man, that he might both discover and build the gospel 
temple. He brought him to this city; for it is through Christ that we have 
both acquaintance with, and access to, the benefits and privileges of God's 
house; he it is that “ shall build the pomp of the Lord” Zec. vi. 13. His 
appearing like brass speaks both his brightness and his strength. John in 
vision saw “‘ his feet like unto fine brass,” Rev. i. 15. 

Fourthly. The dimensions of this city or temple, and the several parts of it, 
were taken with a line of flax and a measuring reed or rod, ver. 3, as carpenters 
have both their line and a wooden measure. ‘The temple of God is built by line 
and rule, and those that would let others into the knowledge of it must do it 
by that line and rule. The church is formed according to the Scripture, the 

attern inthe Mount. That is the line and the measuring reed that is in the 

and of Christ. With that doctrine and laws ought to be measured, and 
examined by that; for then peace is upon the Israel of God when they walk 
according to that rule. 

Fifthly. Directions are here given to the prophet to receive this revelation 
from the Lord, and transmit it pure and entire to the chureh, ver. 4. 1. He 
must carefully observe everything that was said and done in this vision. His 
attention is raised and engaged; ver. 4, ‘‘ Behold with thine eyes” all that is 
shewed thee; do not only see it, but look intently upon it; and “hear with 
thine ears ” all that is said to thee, diligently hearken to it, and be sure to “set 
thine heart upon it;” attend with a fixedness of thought and a close application 
of mind. What we see of the works of God, and what we hear of the word 
of God, will do us no good unless we set our hearts upon it, as those that 
reckon ourselves nearly concerned in it, and expect advantage to our souls by 
it. 2. He must faithfully declare it to the house of Israel, that they may have 
the comfort of it; therefore he receives that he may give. Thus the revelation 
of Jesus Christ was lodged in the hands of John that he might signify it to the 
churches, Rev. i. 1. And, because he is to declare it as a message from God, 
he must therefore be fully apprised of it himself, and much affected with it. 
Note, Those who are to preach God's word to others ought to study it well 
themselves, and set their hearts upon it. Now the reason given why ba must 
both observe it himself and declare it to the house of Israel is, because to this 
intent he is brought hither, and has it shewed him, Note, When the things 
of God are shewn us it concerns us to consider to what intent they are shewn 
us; and when we are sitting under the ministry of the word to consider to what 
intent we are brought thither, that we may answer the end of our coming, and 
may not receive the grace of God in shewing us such things in vain. 


5 And behold a wall on the outside of the house 
round about, and in the man’s hand a measuring 
reed of six cubits long by the cubit and an hand 
breadth: so he measured the breadth of the build- 
ing, one reed; and the height, one reed. 6 Then 
came he unto the gate which looketh toward the 
east, and went up the stairs thereof, and measured 
the threshold of the gate, which was one reed broad ; 
and the other threshold of the gate, which was oue 
reed broad. 7 And every little chamber was one 
reed long, and one reed broad; and between tlie 
little chambers were five cubits; and the threshold 
of the gate by the porch of the gate within was one 
reed. 8 He measured also the porch of the gate 


o>) 
within. one reed. 9 Then measured le the porch 


evil is admitted by the most judicious commentators, who regard the 
corresponding passage in Rev. xx. as to some extent, though not 
absolutely, parallel. The endeavour to impose a literal signification 
on this wonderful prophecy must be an ignominious failure before 
any common-sense tribunal. The hyperbole is so manifest, and 
the imagery on so gigantic a scale, that we must treat the whole as 
figurative. Of the suggestions which have been made as to the 
fultiluent of various portions of the prophecy we cannot speak, 
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of tue gate, eight cubits; and the posts thereof, two 
cubits; and the porch of the gate was inward. 10 
And the little chambers of the gate eastward were 
three on this side, and three on that side; they 
three were of one measure: and the posts had one 
measure on this side and on that side. 11 And he 
measured the breadth of the entry of the gate, ten 
cubits; and the length of the gate, thirteen cub its. 
12 The space also before the little chambers was 
one cubit on this side, and the space was one cubit 
on that side: and the little chambers were six cubits 
on this side, and six cubits on that side. 13 He 
measured then the gate from the roof of one little 
chamber to the roof of another: the breadth was 
five and twenty cubits, door against door. 14 He 
made also posts of threescore cubits, even unto the 
post of the court round about the gate. 15 And 
from the face of the gate of the entrance unto the 
face of the porch of the inner gate were fifty cubits. 
16 And there were narrow windows to the little 
chambers, and to their posts within the gate round 
about, and likewise to the arches: and windows were 
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EGYPTIAN PORTICO, WITH PILLARS OF THE FORM OF THE PALM TREE, 


round about inward: and upon each post were palm 
trees. 17 Then brought he me into the outward 
court, and, lo, there were chambers, and a pavement 
made for the court round about: thirty chambers 
were upon the pavement. 18 And the pavement by 
the side of the gates over against the length of the 
gates was the lower pavement. 19 ‘Then he mea- 
sured the breadth from the forefront of the lower 
gate unto the forefront of the inner court without, 
an hundred cubits eastward and northward. 20 
And the gate of the outward court that looked to- 
ward the north, he measured the length thereof, and 
the breadth thereof. 21 And the little chambers 
thereot were three on this side and three on that 
side; and the posts thereof and the arches thereof 
were after the measure of the first gate: the length 


xl. 1. Fvom this point to the end of the book we have a predic- 
tion which is one of the most curious and yet one of the most 
obscure in the Bible. There are frequent difficulties in the very 
words, but the difficulties of interpretation and of intention are 
more numerous and important. Hence, of course, expositors vary 
very much, and the wisest often feel called on to speak with 
modest reserve. Dr. S. Davidson says the prophecy may be ex- 
plained in three ways—literally spiritually, or partly the one and 
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thereof was fifty cubits, and the breadth five and 
twenty cubits. 22 And their windows, and their 
arches, and their palm trees, were after the measure 
of the gate that looketh toward the east; and they 
went up unto it by seven steps; and the arches 
thereof were before them. 23 And the gate of the 
inner court was over against the gate toward the 
north, and toward the east; and he measured from 
gate to gate an hundred cubits, 24 After that he 
brought me toward the south, and behold a gate to- 
ward the south: and he measured the posts thereof 
and the arches thereof according to these measures. 


CMEASOMSS 


OBELISKS IN FRONT OF THE GATE AT THE TEMPLE OF LUXOR. 


25 And there were windows in it and in the arehes 
thereof round about, like those windows: the length 
was fifty cubits, and the breadth five and twenty 
cubits. 26 And there were seven steps to go up to 
it, and the arches thereof were before them: and it 
had palm trees, one on this side, and another on that 
side, upon the posts thereof. 


The measuring reed, which was in the hand of the surveyor-general, was 
mentioned before, yer. 3. Here we are told, ver. 5, what was the exact length 
of it, which must be observed, because the house was measured by it. It was 
six cubits long, reckoning, not by the common cubit, but the cubit of the sanc- 
tuary, the sacred cubit, by which it was fit this holy house should be measured, 
and that was a hand-breadth, that is, four inches longer than the common 
eubit. The common cubit was eighteen inches, this twenty-two: see ch. xliii. 13. 
Yet some of the critics contend that this measuring reed was but six common 
cubits in length, and one hand-breadth added to the whole. The former seems 
more probable. Here is an account, ’ " P 

First. Of the outer wall of the house, which compassed it round, which was 
three yards thick, and three yards high ; which notes the separation between the 
gn and the world on every side, and the Divine protection which the church 


is under. Ifa wall of this vast thickness will not secure it, God himself will — 


be a wall of fire round about it. Whoever attacks it, it is at their peril. 
Secondly. Of the several gates, with the chambers adjeining ig them. Here 
is no mention of the outer court of all, which was called the court of the 
Gentiles. Some think because in gospel times there should be such a vast 
confluence of Gentiles to the church that their court should be left unmeas 


the other at the same time. He chjects to the second of these, 
because of the evangelical turn it gives to the passage. He objects 
to the third, because he does not believe the prophet predicted or 
intended to predict a Jewish institution and a Christian one at the 
same time. He accepts the first, admitting many figurative 
elements, but saying that “all the fulfilment is past, and nothing 
saore need be expected.” There are many Christians who think that 


the prophecy received a preliminary and partial accomplishment © 
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= to sigmfy that the worshippers in that court should be unnumbered, 
. Vii. 9, 11, 12. 
_ 1. He begins with the east gate, because that was the usual way of entering 
into the lower end of the temple, the holy of holies being at the west end, in 
opposition to the idolatrous heathen, that worshipped towards the east. Now 
in the account of this gate observe, Ist. That he went up to it by stairs, ver. 6; 
for the gospel church was exalted above that of the Old Testament, and when 
we go to worship God we must ascend: so is the call, Rev. iv. 1. Come up 
hither; Sursum corda,—‘Up with your hearts.’ 2nd. That the chambers 
adjoining to the gates were but little chambers about ten feet square, yer. 7; 
these were for those to lodge in who attended the service of the house. 
And it becomes such who are made spiritual priests to God to content them- 
selves with little chambers, and not to seek great things to themselves. So that 
we may but have a place within the verge of God's court we have reason to be 
thankful, though it be in a little chamber, a mean apartment, though we be 
but doorkeepers there. 3rd. The chambers, as they were each of them four- 
square, noting their stability and due proportion, and their exact agreement 
with the rule, for they were each of them one reed long and one reed broad, 
so they were all of one measure, that there might be an equality among the 
attendants on the service of the house. 4th, The chambers were very many ; 
for in our Father's house there are many mansions, Jno. xiv. 2, in his house above 
andin that here on earth. In the secret of his tabernacle shall those be hid, and 
in a safe pavilion, whose desire is to dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of their life, Ps. xxvii. 4,5. Some make these chambers to represent the par- 
ticular congregations of believers which are parts of the great temple, the uni- 
versal church, which are and must be framed by the Scripture line and rule, 
and which Jesus Christ takes a measure of, that is, takes cognizance of, for he 
walks in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks. 5th. It is said, ver. 14, 
“He made also the posts.” He that now measured them was the same that made 
them ; for Christ is the builder of his church, and therefore is best able to give 
us the knowledge of it; and his reducing them to the rule and standard is 
called his making of them, for no account is made of them farther than they 
agree with that; ‘To the law and tothe testimony.” 6th. Here are posts of sixty 
cubits, which some think was literally fulfilled, when Cyrus, in his edict for 
rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem, ordered that the height thereof should be 
sixty cubits, that is, thirty k pate and more, #zr.vi.3. 7th. Here were windows 
to the little chambers, and windows to the posts and arches, that is, to the 
cloisters below, and windows round about, ver. 16, to signify the light from 
heayen with which the church is illuminated. Divine revelation is let into it for 
instruction, direction, and comfort to those that dwell in God’s house; light to 
work by, light to walk by, light to see themselves and one another by. There 
were lights to the little chambers ; even the least, and least considerable parts 
and members of the ehurch, shall have light afforded them; “ All thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord.” But they are narrow windows, as those in the 
temple, 1 Kin. vi. 4. The discoveries made to the church on earth are but 
narrow and scanty compared with what shall be in the future state, when we 
shall no longer see through a glass darkly. 8th. Divers courts are here spoken 
of, an outermost of all, then an outer court, then an inner, and then the inner- 
most of all, into which the Pe only entered, which some think may put us 
in mind ‘ of the diversities of gifts, and graces, and offices, in the several mem- 
bers of Christ’s mystical body here, as also of the several degrees of glory in the 
courts and mansions of heaven, as there are stars in several spheres, and stars 
of several magnitudes in the fixed firmament,’ #ngl. Annot. Some draw nearer 
to God than others, and have a more intimate acquaintance with Divine things; 
but to a child of God a day in any of his courts is better than a thousand else- 
where. These courts had porches or prams round them, for the shelter of 
those that attended in them from wind and weather; for when we are in the 
way of our duty to God we may believe ourselves to be under his special pro- 
tection; that he will graciously provide for us, nay, that he will himself be to 
us a covert from the storm and tempest, Jsa. iv. 5,6. 9th. On the posts were 
palm-trees engraven, ver. 16, to signify that the righteous shall flourish like the 
palm-tree in the courts of God’s house, Ps. xcii. 12. The more they are de- 
pressed with the burthen of affliction the more strongly do they grow, as the 
say of the palm-tree. It likewise intimates the saints’ victory and triump 
over their spiritual enemies. ‘Chey have palms in their hands, Rev. vii. 4; but, 
lest they should drop these, or have them snatched out of their hands, they are 
here engrayen upon the posts of the temple, as perpetual monuments of their 
honour; “ Thanks be to God who always causeth us to triumph.” Nay, believers 
shall themselves be made pillars in the temple of our God, and shall go no more 
out, and shall have his name engraven on them, which will be their brightest 
ornament and honour, Rev. iii. 12. 10th. Notice is here taken of the pavement 
of the court, ver. 17,18. The word intimates that the pavement was made of 
porphyry stone, which was of the colour of burning coals; for the brightest 
and most sparkling glories of this world should be put and kept under our feet 
when we draw near to God, and are attending upon him, The stars are, as it 
were, the burning coals, or stones of a fiery colour, with which the pavement of 
God’s celestial temple is laid; and if the pavement of the court be so bright 
and glittering, how glorious must we conclude the mansions of that house to be! 
2. The gates that looked towards the north, ver. 20, and towards the south, 
ver. 24, with their appurtenances, are much the same with that towards the 
east, after the measure of the first ate, ver. 21. But the ceogrintion is repeated 
very particularly. And thus largely was the structure of the tabernacle related 
in Hzodus, and of the temple, in the books of the Kings and Chronicles, to 
signify the special notice God doth take, and his ministers should take, of all 
that belong to his church. His delight is in them, his eye is upon them; he 
knows that are his, his living temples, and all that belongs to them. 
Observe, 1st. This temple had not only a gate toward the east, to let into 
it the children of the east, that were famous for their wealth and wisdom; but 
it had a gate to the north, and another to the south, for the admission of the 
poorer and less civilized nations. The New Jerusalem has twelve gates, three 
towards each quarter of the world, Rev. xxi. 13; for many shall come from 
all parts to sit down there, Mat. viii. 11. 2nd. To those gates they went up 
by seven steps, ver. 22—26, which, as some observe, may remind us of the neces- 
sity of advancing in grace and holiness, adding one grace to another, going 
from step to step, from strength to strength, still pressing forwards towards 
perfection—upwards, upwards towards heaven, the temple above. 


27 And there was a gate in the inner court toward 
the south: and he measured from gate to gate to- 
ward the south an hundred eubits. 28 And he 
brought me to the inner court by the south gate: 
and he measured the south gate according to these 
measures: 29 And the little chambers thereof, and 
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| the posts thereof, and the arches thereof, according 
to these measures: and there were windows in it and 
os o 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ARCH, 


in the arches thereof round about: it was fifty cubits 
long, and five and twenty cubits broad. 30 And the 
arches round about were five and twenty cubits long, 
and five cubits broad. 381 And the arches thereof 
were toward the utter court; and palm trees were 
upon the posts thereof: and the going up to it had 
eight steps. 32 And he brought me into the inner 
court toward the east: and he measured the gate 
according to these measures. 33 And the little 
chambers thereof, and the posts thereof, and the 
arches thereof, were according to these measures: 
and there were windows therein and in the arches 
thereof round about: 7 was fifty cubits long, and 
five and twenty cubits broad. 34 And the arches 
thereof were toward. the outward court; and palm 
trees were upon the posts thereof, on this side, and 
on that side: and the going up to it had eight 
steps. 35 And he brought me to the north gate, 
and measured it according to these measures; 36 
The little chambers thereof, the posts thereof, and 
the arches thereof, and the windows to it round 
about: the length was fifty cubits, and the breadth 
five and twenty cubits. 387 And the posts thereof 
were toward the utter court; and palm trees were 
upon the. posts thereof, on this side, and on that 
side: and the going up to it had eight steps. 38 
And the chambers and the entries thereof were by 
the posts of the gates, where they washed the burnt 


offering. 


In these verses we have a delineation of the “inner court.” The survey of 
the outer court ended with the south side of it; this of the inner court begins 
with the south side, ver. 27, proceeds to the east, ver. 32, and so to the north, 
ver. 35, for there is no gate, either of the outer or inner court, towards the west. 
It should seem that in Solomon’s temple there were gates westward, for we 
find porters towards the west, 1 Chr. ix. 24; xxvi. 18; but Josephus saith that 
in the second temple there was no gate on the west side. Observe, 

irst. These gates into the inner court were exactly uniform with those 
into the outer court; the dimensions the same, the chambers adjoining the 
same, and the galleries or rows round the court the same, the very engraving 
on the posts the same. ‘The work of geane and its workings are the same, for 
substance, in grown Christians that they are in young beginners, only that the 
former are got so much nearer their perfection. The faith of all the saints is 
alike precious, though it be not alike strong. There is a great resemblance 
between one child of God and another; for “all they are brethren,” and bear 
the same ag 5 , 

Secondly. ‘The ascent into the outer court at each gate was by seven steps, 
but the ascent into the inner court at each gate was by eight steps, ‘This is 
expressly taken notice of, ver. 31, 34, 37, to signify that the nearer we approach 
to God the more we should rise above this world and the things of it. The 
people that worshipped in the outer court must rise seven steps above other 
people, but the priests that attended in the inner court must rise eight steps 
pbore them, must exceed them at least one step more than they exceed other 
people, 


after the captivity, but that it is to receive a very full literal 


realisation hereafter under the Messiah. Other theories more or 


less complex have been advanced, but need not be enumerated. No 
doubt the first duty of a critic is to ascertain the meaning of the 
words as words, then to discover whether a literal accomplishment is 
practicable, and then to seek for some application which isin harmony 
with the analogy of faith. One thing may here be noted, without 
prejudging the inspired intention of this wonderful vision, and it is 


that the literal fulfilment of a good many of its details would prac- 
tically involve a geological catastrophe and a consequent transforma- 
tion of the physical features of Palestine and regions round about. 
One other note also must be made, and it is that no such geoloyical 
catastrophe and geographical change is contemplated, because locali- 
ties are treated of as if unchanged. This is an incongruity, und it is 
not one of the least important, though not one of the most con- 
spicuous, for there are others which will strike the casual reader. 
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39 And in the porch of the gate were two tables 
on this side, and two tables on that side, to slay 
thereon the burnt offering and the sin offering and 
the trespass offering. 40 And at the side without, 
as one goeth up to the entry of the north gate, were 
two tables; and on the other side, which was at the 
porch of the gate, were two tables. 41 Four tables 
were on this side, and four tables on that side, by 
the side of the gate; eight tables, whereupon they 
slew their sacrifices. 42 And the four tables were of 
hewn stone for the burnt offering, of a cubit and an 
half long, and a cubit and an half broad, and one 
eubit high: whereupon also they laid the instru- 
ments wherewith they slew the burnt offering and 
the sacrifice. 43 And within were hooks, an hand 
broad, fastened round about: and upon the tables 
was the flesh of the offering. 44 And without the 


5 


inner gate were the chambers of the singers in the 


inner court, which was at the side of the north gate ; 
and their prospect was toward the south: one at the 
side of the east gate having the prospect toward the 
north. 45 And he said unto me, This chamber, 
whose prospect is toward the south, zs for the priests, 
the keepers of the charge of the house. 46 And 
the chamber whose prospect is toward the north 7s 
for the priests, the keepers of the charge of the 
altar: these are the sons of Zadok among the sons 
of Levi, which come near to the Lorp to minister 
‘unto him. 47 So he measured the court, an hun- 
dred cubits long, and an hindred cubits broad, 
foursquare ; and the altar ¢hat was before the house. 
48 And he brought me to the porch of the house, 
and measured each post of the. porch, five cubits on 
this side, and five cubits on that side: and the 
breadth of the gate was three cubits on this side, 
and three cubits on that side. 49 The length of 
the porch was twenty cubits, and the breadth eleven 
enbits ; and he brought me by the steps whereby they 
went up to it: and there were pillars by the posts, 
one on this side, and another on that side. 


In these verses we have an account, 

First. Of the tables that were in the porch of the gates of the “ inner court.” 
We find no description of the altars of burnt offerings in the midst of that 
court till ch. xliii. 13. But, because the one altar under the law was to be 
exchanged for a multitude of tables under the Gospel, here is early notice 
taken of the tables at our entrance into the inner court; for till we come to 
partake of the table of the Lord we are but professors at large; our admission 
to that is our entrance into the inner court. But in this gospel temple we meet 
with no altar, till after the glory of the Lord has taken possession of it, for 
Christ is our altar, that sanctifies every gift. Here were eight tables provided, 
whereon to slay the sacrifices, ver. 41. We read not of any tables for this 
purpose, either in‘the tabernacle or in Solomon’s temple; but here they are 
provided to intimate the multitude of spiritual sacrifices that should be brought 
to God’s house in gospel times, and the multitude of hands that should be 
employed in offering up those sacrifices. Here were the shambles for the 
altar; here were the dressers on which they laid the flesh of the sacrifice, the 
knives with which they cut it up, and the hooks on which they hung it up, 
that it might be ready to be offered on the altar, ver. 43, and there also they 
washed the burnt offerings, ver. 38; to intimate that, before we draw near to 
God's altar, we must have every thing in readiness, must wash our hands, our 
hearts, those eae sacrifices, and so compass God's altar. 

Secondly. The use that some of the ahanbers mentioned before were put to. 

. Some wers for the singers, ver. 44. It should seem they were first provided 
for before any other that attended this temple service, to intimate not only that 
singing of psalms should still continue a gospel ordinance, but that the Gospel 
should farnish all that embrace it with abundant matter for joy and praise, and 
give them occasion to break forth into singing, which is often foretold concern- 
ing gospel times, Ps. xevi. 1; xeviii, 1. Christians should be singers; “ Blessed 
are they that ‘lwell in God’s house,” they will be “ still praising him.” 2, Others 

were for the priests, both those that kept the charge of the house to 
it, aud to see that none came into it to pollute it, and to keep it in guod 


xl. 2-5. The “very high mountain” was an ideal one, or Zion 
idealised. Upon it was “as it were the structure of a city ;” but as 
we gather from verse 5 and elsewhere, it was one “house” or temple, 
we are to understand a building of extensive proportions, and so 
elaborate that it looked like a city. The man seen in the vision had 
a flaxen line in his hand, and a reed or rod. The proportions of the 
line are not given, but the rod was one of six cubits; the cubit here 
being one-sixth larger than the common one, or fully two feet. We 
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repair, ver. 45, and those that kept “the charge of the altar,” ver. 46, that 
“came near to the Lord to minister unto him.” God will find convenient 
lodging for all his servants. ‘hose that do the work of his house shall enjoy 
the comforts of it. 

Thirdly. Of the inner court, the court of the priests, which was fifty yards 
aquere ver. 47. The altar that was “before the house” was placed in the midst 
of this court, over against the three gates, which, standing in a direct line with 
the three gates of the outer court, when the gates were set open all the people 
in the outer court might, through them, be spectators of the service done at the 
altar. Christ is both our altar and our sacrifice, to whom we must look with 
an eye of faith in all our approaches to God, and he is salvation in the midst of 
the earth, Ps. xxiv. 12, to be looked unto from all quarters. 

Fourthly. Of the porch of the house. The temple is called the house empha- 
tically, as if no other house were worthy to be called so. Before this house 
there was a porch, to teach us not to rush hastily and inconsiderately into the 
presence of God, but gradually, that is, gravely, and with solemnity, passing 
first through the outer court, then the inner, then the porch, ere we enter into 
the house. Between this porch and the altar was a place where the priests 
used to pray, Joel ii. 17. In the porch, besides the posts on which the doors 
were hung, there were pillars, probably for state and ornament, like Jachin 
and Boaz, (“He will establish; in him is strength,”) ver. 49. In the gospel 
church every thing is strong and firm, and every thing ought to be kept in ite 
place, and to be done decently and in order. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


An account was given of the porch of the house in the close of the foregoing chapter; this 
brings us to the temple itself, the description of which here given creates much difli- 
culty in the critical expositors, and occasions differences among them. Those must 
consult them who are nice in their inquiries into the meaning of the particulars of this 
delineation; it shall suffice us to observe, I. The dimensions of the house: the posts of 
it, ver. 1; the door, ver. 2; the wall and the side-chambers, ver. 5, 6; the foundations 
and wall of the chambers, and their doors, ver. 8—11; the house itself, ver. 13. Il. The 
dimensions of the oracle, or most holy place, ver. 3,4. III. An account of another 
building over against the separate place, ver. 12—15, IV. The manner of the building of 
the house, ver. 7, 16,17. V. The ornaments of the house, ver. }8—20. V1. The altar 
of incense, and the table, ver. 22. VII. The doors between the temple and the oracle, 
ver. 23, 26. There is so much difference, both in the terms and in the rules of architec- 
ture, between one age and another, one place and another, that it ought not to be any 
stumblingblock to us that there is so much in these descriptions dark and hard to be 
understood, about the meaning of which the learned are not agreed. To one not skillea 
in mathematics the mathematical description of a modern structure would be scarce 


intelligible; and yet to a common carpenter or mason among the Jews at that time we © 


may suppose all this, in the literal sense of it, was easy enough. 
FTERWARD he brought me to the temple, 
and measured the posts, six cubits broad on 
the one side, and six cubits broad on the other side, 
which was the breadth of the tabernacle. 2 And 
the breadth of the door was ten cubits; and the 
sides of the door were five cubits on the one side, 
and five cubits on the other side: and he measured 
the length thereof, forty cubits: and the breadth, 
twenty cubits. 3 Then went he inward, and mea- 
sured the post of the door, two cubits; and the 
door, six cubits; and the breadth of the door, seven 
cubits. 4 So he measured the length thereof, twent 
cubits; and the breadth, twenty cubits, before the 
temple: and he said unto me, ‘This is the most hol 
place. 5 After he measured the wall of the house, 
six cubits; and the breadth of every side chamber, 
four cubits, round about the house on every side. 6 
And the side chambers were three, one over another, 
and thirty in order; and they entered into the wall 
which was of the house for the side chambers round 
about, that they might have hold, but they had not 
hold in the wall of the house. 7 And there was an 
enlarging, and a winding about still upward to the 
side chambers: for the winding about of the house 
went still upward rovnd about the house: therefore 
the breadth of the house was sill upward, and so in- 
creased from tue lowest chamber to the highest b 
the midst. 8 I saw also the height of the house 
round about: the foundations of the side chambers 
were a full reed of six great cubits. 9 The thickness 
of the wall, which was for the side chamber with- 
ont, was five cubits: and that which was left was 
the place of the side chambers that were with 


cannot determine all the details here and in the following verses 
Our own translators have not always hit the clear signification, and it 
is no wonder that numerous technical expressions have baffled the 
skill of ordinary interpreters. The difficulties of exposition are, how- 
ever, more numerous than those of translation. 

xl. 6. The Hebrew says nothing abou' “the other threshold,” but 
runs thus, “and he measured the threshold of the gate, one teed 
broad, even the one threshold was one reed vroad.” ‘Ine idea is 
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10 And between the chambers was the wideness of 
twenty cubits round about the house on every side. 
11 And the doors of the side chambers were toward 
the place that was left, one door toward the north, 
and another door toward the south: and the breadth 
of the place that was left was five cubits round 
about. 


We are still attending a prophet that is under the conduct of an angel, and 
therefore attend with reverence, though we are often at a loss to know both 
what this is, and what it isto us. Observe here, 

First. After the sda has observed the courts he was at length brought 
to the temple, ver. 1. If we diligently attend to the instructions given us in the 
plainer parts of religion, and profit by them, we shall be led farther into an 
acquaintance with the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. They that are 
willing to dwell in God’s courts shall at length be brought into his temple. 
Ezekiel was himself a priest, but by the iniquity and calamity of the times 
was cut short of his birthright privilege of ministering in the temple; but God 
makes up the loss to him by introducing him into this prophetical, evangelical, 
celestial temple, and employing him to transmit a description of it to the church, 
in which he was dignified above all the rest of his order. 

Secondly. When our Lord Jesus spoke of the destroying of this temple, which 
his hearers understood of this second temple at Jerusalem, he spake of the 

. temple of his body, Jno. ii. 19, 21; and with good reason might he speak so 
ambiguously, when Ezekiel’s vision had a point respect to them both together, 
ineluding also his mystical body the church, which is called the house of God, 
1 Tim. iii. 15, and all the members of that body, which are living temples, in 
whom the Spirit dwells. 

Thirdly. Phe very posts of this temple, the doorposts, were as far one from 
the other, and consequently the door was as wide, as the whole breadth of the 
tabernacle of Moses, ver. 1, namely, twelve cubits, Hx. xxvi. 16, 22,25. In com- 
parison with what had been under the law we may say that wide is the gate 
which leads into the chureh, the ceremonial law, that wall of partition which 
had so much straitened the gate, being taken down. 

Fourthly. The most holy place was an exact square, twenty cubits each way, 
ver.4. Forthe New Jerusalem is exactly foursquare, Rev. xxi. 16, noting its 
stability; for we look for a city that cannot be moved. 

Fifthly. The upper stories were larger than the lower, ver. 7. The walls of 
the temple were six cubits thick at the bottom, five in the middle story, and 
four in the highest, which gave room to enlarge the chambers the higher they 
went; but care was taken that the timber might have fast hold. Though God 
builds high, yet he builds firm, yet so as not to weaken one part for the 
strengthening another; they had hold, but not “in the wall of the house.” By 
this spreading gradually, the side chambers that were on “the height of the 
house,” that is, in the uppermost story of all, were six cubits, whereas the 
lowest were but four; they gained a cubit every story. The higher we build 
up ourselves in our most holy faith, the more shoqld our hearts, those living 
temples, be enlarged. 


12 Now the building that was before the separate 
place at the end toward the west was seventy cubits 
broad; and the wall of the building was five cubits 
thick round about, and the length thereof ninety 
cubits. 13 So he measured the house, an hundred 
cubits long; and the separate place, and the build- 
ing, with the walls thereof, an hundred cubits long; 
14 Also the breadth of the face of the house, and of 
the separate place toward the east, an hundred cu- 
bits. 15 And he measured the length of the build- 
ing over against the separate place which was behind 
it, and the galleries thereof on the one side and on 
the other side, an hundred cubits, with the inner 
temple, and the porches of the court; 16 The door 
posts, and the narrow windows, and the galleries 
round about on their three stories, over against the 
door, cieled with wood round about, and from the 
ground up to the windows, and the windows were 
covered; 17 To that above the door, even unto the 
inner house, and without, and by all the wall round 
about within and without, by measure. 18 And i¢ 
was made with cherubims and palm trees, so that a 
palm tree was between a cherub and a cherub; and 
every cherub had two faces; 19 So that the face of 
aman was toward the palm tree on the one side, 
and the face of a young lion toward the palm tree 
on the other side: it was made through all the house 
round about. 20 From the ground unto above the 
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door were cherubims and palin trees made, and en 
the wall of the temple. 21 The posts of the temple 
were squared, and the face of the sanctuary; the 
appearance of the one as the appearance of the other. 


22 The altar of wood was three cubits high, and the 


length thereof two cubits; and the corners thereof, 
and the length thereof, and the walls thereof, were of 
wood: and he said unto me, This zs the table that is 
before the Lorp. 23 And the temple and the sane- 
tuary had two doors. 24 And the doors had two 
leaves apiece, two turning leaves; two leaves for the 
one door, and two leaves for the other door. 25 
And there were made on them, on the doors of the 
temple, cherubims and palm trees, like as were made 
upon the walls; and dhere were thick planks upon 
the face of the porch without. 26 And there were 
narrow windows and palm trees on the one side and 
on the other side, on the sides of the porch, and 
upon the side chambers of the house, and thick 


planks 


Here is, First. An account of a building that was before the separate place; 
that is, before the temple, “at the end towards the west,” ver. 12, which is here 
measured and compared (ver. 13) with the measure of the house, and appears 
to be of equal dimensions with it. This stood in a court by itself, which is 
measured, ver. 15, and its galleries or chambers belonging to it, its posts and 
windows, and the ornaments of them, ver. 15—17. But what use was to be 
made of this other building we are not told; perhaps in this vision it signitied 
the setting up of a church among the Gentiles, not inferior tc the Jewish 
temple, but of quite another nature, and which should soon supersede it. 

Secondly. A description of the ornaments of the temple and the other build- 
ing. The walls on the inside from top to bottom were adorned with cherubimsa 
and palm-trees, placed alternately, as in Solomoi's temple, 1 Ain. vi. 29. Each 
cherub is here said to have two faces, the face of a man towards the palm-tree 
on one side, and the face of a young lion towards the palm-tree on the other 
side, ver. 16. These seem to represent the angels, that have more than the wis- 
dom of a man and the courage of a lion; and in both they have an eye to the 
palms of victory and triumph which are set before them, and which they are 
sure of in all their conflicts with the powers of darkness. And in the assemblies 
of the saints angels are in a special manner present, 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

Thirdly. A description of the posts of the doors, both of the temple and of 
the sanctuary. They were squared, ver, 21, not round, like pillars, and “the 
appearance of the one as the appearance of the other.” In the tabernacle, and 
in Solomon’s temple, the door of the sanctuary, or most holy, was narrower 
than that of the temple, but here it was fully as broad ; for in gospel times “ the 
way into the holiest of all is made” more “ manifest” than it had been under 
the Old Testament, Heb. ix. 8, and therefore the door wider. These doors are 
described, ver. 23, 24. The temple and the sanctuary had each of them their 
door, and they were two-leaved, folding doors. 

Fourthly. We have here the description of the altar of incense, here said to 
be an “altar of wood,” ver. 22. No mention is made of its being overlaid with 
fold; but sure it was intended to be so, else it would not bear the fire with 
which the incense was to be burned, unless we will suppose that it served only 
to put the censers upon. Or else it intimates that the incense to be offered in 
the gospel temple shall be purely spiritual, and the fire spiritual, which will 
not consume an altar of wood. Therefore this altar is called a table; “This is 
the table that is before the Lord.” Here, as before, we find the altar turned 
into a table; for the great sacrifice being now offered, that which we have to do 
is to feast upon the sacrifice at the Lord’s table. 

Fifthly. Here is the peice: of the doors and windows with palm-trees, that 
they might be of a piece with the walls of the house, ver. 25, 26. Thus the 
living temples are adorned, not with gold, or silver, or costly array, but with 
“the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not corruptible.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


This chapter continues and concludes the describing and measuring of this mystical temple, 
which it is very hard to understana the particular architecture of, and yet more hard te 
comprehend the mystical meaning of. Here is, I. A description of the chambers that 
were about the courts, their situation and structure, ver. 1—13; and the uses for which 
they were designed, ver. 13, 14. II. A survey of the whole compass of ground which 

+ was taken up with the house, and the courts belonging to it, ver. 15—20, 


HEN he brought me forth into the utter court, 

the way toward the north: and he brought me 

into the chamber that was over against the separate 
lace, and which was before the building toward the 
north. 2 Before the length of an hundred cubits 


was the north door, and the breadth was fifty cubits. 


3 Over against the twenty cubits which were for the 
inner court, and over against the pavement which 
was for the utter court, was gallery against gallery 


probably that of an immense slab of stone at the entrance, serving as 
a door-sill, 

xl. 9. The “posts” are apparently pilasters, but our general 
ignorance ot Jewish architecture compels us to speak with continual 
resarve. 

xl. 16. The word for “arches” is rendered “ galleries or porches ” 
in the margin. Some kind of niche or recess is meant, but more we 
cannot say. There is no doubt that the arch was already known in 


the time of Ezekiel, but we have no reason to think the Jews were 
acquainted with it. 

xl. 46. Zadok was appointed high priest by Solomon (1 Kings 
ii. 35), and the sons of Zadok here are therefore his descendants, 

xl. 49, This is a diffieult verse, and it has been suspected that 
there is some error in the present text, especially in some of the 
numbers. 

xli. 1, The mention of the tabernacle here seems out of place, and 
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in three stories. 4 And before the chambers was 
a walk of ten cubits breadth inward, a way of one 
cubit; and their doors toward the north. 5 Now 
the upper chambers were shorter: for the galleries 
were higher than these, than the lower, and than the 
middlemost o1 the building. 6 For they were in 
three stories, but had not pillars as the pillars of the 
courts: therefore the bualding was straitened more 


than the lowest and the middlemost from the 


GATE AT EDFOU. 


ound. 7 And the wall that was without over 
against the chambers, toward the utter court on 
the forepart of the chambers, the length thereof 
was fifty cubits. 8 For the length of the chambers 
that were in the utter court was fifty cubits: and, lo, 
before the temple were an hundred cubits. 9 And 
from under these chambers was the entry on the east 
side, as one goeth into them from the utter court. 
10 The chambers were in the thickness of the wall 
of the court toward the east, over against the sepa- 
rate place, and over against the building. 11 And 


the way before them was like the appearance of the | 


chambers which were toward the north, as long as 


they, and as broad as they: and all their goings out 


were both according to their fashions, and according | 


to their doors. 12 And according to the doors of 
the chambers that were toward the south was a door 
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in the head of the way, even the way directly before 
the wall toward the east, as one entereth into them. 
13 Then said he unto me, The north chambers and 
the south chambers, which ave before the separate 
place, they be holy chambers, where the priests that | 
approach unto the Lorp shall eat the most holy 
things: there shall they lay the most holy things, 
and the meat offering, and the sin offering, and the | 
trespass offering; for the place is holy. 14 When’ 
the priests enter therein, then shall they not go out. 
of the holy place into the utter court, but there they | 
shall lay their garments wherein they minister ; for | 
they are holy; and shall put on other garments, and 


shall approach to those things which are for the people. 


The prophet hath taken a very exact view of the temple and the buildin 
belonging to it, and is now brought again into the outer court to observe the 
phambers that were in that square. 


hence it has been thought that the word means the covering of the 
portion measured. ; ; 
xli. 18—20. In this temple numerous details correspond with 
those of the Temple of Solomon, but very often with differences. 
Thus, here the ornaments are cherubim and palm-trees, and in 
1 Kings vi. 29 they are cherubim, palm-trees, and open flowers. 
Here it is said that the chernbim had each two faces, that of a lion 
aud that of a man, but in the other place these details are omitted. 
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First. Here is a description of these chambers which, as that which went 
before, seems to us very perplexed and intricate, through our unacquaintedness 
with the Hebrew language, and the rules of architecture at that time. We shall 
only observe in general, 

1. That about the temple, which was the place of public worship, there were 
private chambers, to teach us that our attendance upon God in solemn ordi- 
nances will not excuse us from the duties of the closet. We must not only 
worship in the courts of God’s house, but must, both before and after our 
attendance there, enter into our chambers, enter into our closets, and read, and 
meditate, and “ pray to our Father in secret;” and a great deal of comfort the 
people of God have found in their communion with God in solitude. 

2. That these chambers were many. ‘There were three stories of them; and 
though the higher stories were not so large as the lower, yet they served as 
well for retirement, ver. 5,6. ‘There were many, that there might be con- 
veniences for all such people as Anna the prophetess, who “departed not from 
the temple night or day,” Lu. ii.37. “In my Father’s house are many mansions;” 
in his house on earth there are so. Multitudes by faith have taken lodgings in 
his sanctuary, and yet there is room. 

3. That these chambers, though they were private, yet were near the temple, 
within view of it, within reach of it, to teach us to prefer public worship before 

rivate—“ The Lord loves the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of 

acob,” and so must we—and to refer our private worship to the public; our 
religious performances in our chambers must be to prepare us for the exercises 
of devotion in public, and to further us in our improvement of them, as our 
opportunities are. 

4. That before these chambers there were walks of five yards broad, ver. 4, 
in which those that had lodgings in these chambers might meet for conversa- 
tion, might walk and talk together for their mutual edification, might communi- 
cate their knowledge and experiences; for we are not to spend all our time 
between the church and the chamber, though a great deal of time may be spent 
to very good purpose in both; but man is made for society, and Christians for 
the communion of saints; and the duties of that communion we must make 
conscience of, and the privileges and pleasures of that communion we must 
take the comfort of. It is promised to Joshua, who was high priest in the 
second temple, that God will “give him places to walk in among them that 
stand by,” Zee. iii. 7. 

Secondly. Here is the use of these chambers appointed, ver. 13, 14. 

1. They were for the priests that approach unto the Lord, that they may be 
always near their business, and may not be non-residents. Therefore they are 
called holy chambers, because they were for the use of them that ministered in 
holy things, during their ministration. Those that have public work to do for 
God and the souls of men have need to be much in private, to fit themselves 
for it. Ministers should spend much time in their chambers, in reading, medi- 
tation, and prayer, that their profiting may appear; and they ought to be pro- 
vided with conveniences for this purpose. 

2. There the priests were to deposit the most holy things, that is, those 
parts of the offerings which fell to their share, and there they were to eat 
them, they and their families, in a religious manner, for the place is holy; and 
thus they must make a difference between those feasts upon the sacrifice and 
other meals. 

3. There (among other uses) they were to lay their vestments, which God had 
appointed them to wear when they ministered at the altar, their linen ephods, 
coats, girdles, and bonnets. We read of the providing of priest’s garments 
after their return out of captivity, Neh. vii. 70,72. When they had ended their 
service at the altar they must lay by those garments, to signify that the use of 
them should continue only during that dispensation. But they must put on 
other garments, such as other people wear, when they approached to those 
things which were for the people; that is, to do that part of their service which 
related to the people, to teach them the law, and to answer their inquiries. 
Their holy garments must be laid up, that they may be kept clean and decent 
for the credit of their service. 


15 Now when he had made an end of measuring 
the inner house, he brought me forth toward the 
gate whose prospect is toward the east, and measured 
it round about. 16 He measured the east side with 
the measuring reed, five hundred reeds, with the 
measuring reed round about. 17 He measured the 
north side, five hundred reeds, with the measuring 
reed round about. 18 He measured the south side, 
five hundred reeds, with the measuring reed. 19 
He turned about to the west side, and measured five 
hundred reeds with the measuring reed. 20 He 
measured it by the four sides: it had a wall round 
about, five hundred reeds long, and five hundred 
broad, to make a separation between the sanctuary 


and the profane place. 


We have attended the measuring of this mystical temple, and are now to see 
how far the holy ground on which we tread doth extend; and that also is here 
measured, and found to take in a great compass. Observe, 

First. What the dimensions of it were. It extended each way five hundred 
reeds, ver. 16—19, each reed above three yards and a half, so that it reached 
every way about an English measured mile, which, the ground lying square 
was above eight miles round. Thus large were the suburbs (as I may call 
them) of this mystical temple, signifying the great extent of the chureh in 
Gospel times, when all nations should be discipled, aud the kingdoms of the 
world made Christ’s kingdoms. Room should be made in God’s courts for the 
numerous forces of the Gentiles that shall flow into them, as was foretold, 
Isa. xlix. 18; 1x. 4, It is in part fulfilled already in the accession of the Gentiles 
to the church; and we trust it shall have a more full accomplishment when the 
“fulness of the Gentiles shall come in,” and “all Israel shall be saved.” : 

Secondly. Why the dimensions of it were made thus large. It was to make a 
separation, by putting a very large distance between the sanctuary and the 


| profane place; and therfore there was a wall surrounding it, to keep off thuse 


at were unclean, and to separate between the precious and the vile. Note, 


xlii. 15—20. The external measurements here given show what 
an enormous structure was displayed before the prophet’s vision, 
and explains why at the outset he declared it like “the building of 
a city.” As the reed used was over twelve feet in length, or more 
than four yards, the enclosure must have been a square, each side 
of which measured upwards of 2,000 yards. Many efforts have been 
made to reduce this calculation, without success and without reason ; 
and we prefer to say with Dr, Fairbairn, “ We have here another of 
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A difference 1s to be put between common and sacred things; between God’s 
name and other names, between his day and other days, his book and other 
books, his institutions and other observances; and a distance to be put between 
our worldly and religious actions, so as still to go about the worship of God 
with a solemn pause. 


CHAPTER XUIII. 


The prophet having given us a view of the mystical temple, the gospel church, as he 
received it from the Lord, that it might appear not to be erected in vain, comes to describe 
in this and the next chapter the worship that should be performed in it, but under the 
type of the old services. In this chapter we have, I. Bossession taken of this temple, 
by the glory of God filling it, ver. 1—6. II. A promise given of the continuance of 
God's presence with his people, upon condition of their return to, and continuance in, 
the instituted way of his worship, and their abandoning of idols and idolatry, ver. 7—12. 
MII. A description of the altar of burnt offerings, ver. 13—17. LV. Directions given for 
the consecration of that altar, ver, 18—27. And Ezekiel seems here tostand between God 
and Israel, as Moses, the servant of the Lord, did, when the sanctuary was first set up. 


FTERWARD he brought me to the gate, even 

the gate that looketh toward the east: 2 And, 
behold, the glory of the God of Israel came from the 
way of the east: and his voice was like a noise of 
many waters: and the earth shined with his glory. 
3 And it was according to the appearance of the 
vision which I saw, even according to the vision that 
I saw when I came to destroy the city: and the 
visions were like the vision that I saw by the river 
Chebar; and I fell upon my face. 4 And the 
glory of the Lorp came into the house by the way 
of the gate whose prospect is toward the east. 5 
So the spirit took me up, and brought me into the 
inner court; and, behold, the glory of the Lorp 
filled the house. 6 And I heard him speaking 
unto me out of the house; and the man stood by 


me. 


After Ezekiel had patiently surveyed the temple of God, the greatest glory 
of this earth, he is admitted to a higher form, and honoured with a sight of 
the glories of the upper world; it is said to him, Come up hither. He hath 
seen the temple, and sees it to be very apeens and splendid; but till the glory 
of God comes into it it, is but like the dead bodies he had seen in vision, 
ch. xxxvii., that had no breath till the spirit of life entered into them. Here 
therefore he sees the house filled with God’s glory. 

First. He has a vision of the glory of God; ver. 2, “ The glory of the God of 
Tsrael,” that God who is in covenant with Israel, and whom they serve and 
worship. The idols of the heathen have no glory but what ahey owe to the 
goldsmith or the painter; but this is the glory of the God of Israel. This glory 
came from the way of the east, and therefore he was brought to the gate that 
leads towards the east, to expect the appearance and approach of it. Christ’s 
star was seen in the east, and he is that other Angel that ascendeth out of the 
east, Rev. vii. 2; for he 1s the Morning Star, he is the Sun of Righteousness. 
Two things he observed in this appearance of the glory of God. 1. The power 
of his word which he heard. His voice was like a noise of many waters, which 
is heard very far, and makes impressions ; the noise of purling streams is grate- 
ful, of a roaring sea dreadful, Rev. i. 15; xiv. 2. Christ’s Gospel, in the glory 
of which he shines, was to be proclaimed aloud, the report of it to be hear far; 
to some it is a savour of life, to others of death, according as they are. 2. The 
brightness of his appearance which he saw ; “The earth shined with his glory ;” 
for God is light, and none ean bear the lustre of his light, none hath seen or 
can see it. ote, That glory of God which shines in the church shines on the 
world. When God cgi ae David, “the brightness that was before him” 
dispersed the clouds, Ps. xviii. 12. ‘ 

his appearance of the glory of God to Ezekiel here he observed to be the 
same with the vision he saw when he first received his commission, ch. i. 4; 
according to that by the river Chebar, ver. 3. Because God is the same he was 
leased to manifest himself in the same manner, for with him is no variableness. 
ie was the same (saith he) with that which I saw when I came to destroy the 
city, that is, to foretell the city’s destruction; which he did with such autho- 
rity and efficacy, and the event did so certainly answer the prediction, that he 
might be said to destroy it. As a judge, in God’s name, he passed his sen- 
tence upon it, which was soon executed. God appeared in the same manner 
when he sent him to speak words of terror, and when he sent him to speak 
words of comfort; for in both God is and will be glorified, “He kills and he 
makes alive,” he “ wounds and he heals,” Deu. xxxii. 39. To the same hand 
that destroyed we must look for deliverance; “he hath smitten, and he will 
bind up.” Una manus vulnus opemque tulit,—‘ The same hand in- 
flicted the wound and healed it.’ ’ 7 

Secondly. He nas a vision of the entrance of this glory into the temple. 
When he saw this glory he fell upon his face, ver. 3, as not able to bear the 
lustre of God’s glory, or rather, as one willing to give him the glory of it by an 
humble and reverend adoration; but the Spirit took him up, ver. 5, when the 

lory of the Lord was come into the house, ver. 4, that he might see how the 
ae was filled with it. He saw how the glory of the Lord, in this same 
appearance, departed from the temple, because it was profaned, to his great 
grief; now he shall see it return to the temple, to his great satisfaction: see 
ch. x. 18, 19; xi. 23. Note, Though God may forsake his people for a small 
moment, he will return with everlasting Loving -sipdnces, God’s glory filled the 
house as it had filled the tabernacle which Moses set up, and the temple of 
Solomon, Hz. xl. 34; 1 Kin. viii. 10. Now we do not find that ever the She- 
chinah did in that manner take possession of the second temple, and therefore 
this was to have its accomplishment in that glory of the Divine grace which 
shines so bright in the gospel church, and fills it. Here is no mention of a 
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cloud filling the house as foregery for we now “with open face behold the 
glory of the Lord,” in the face of ‘hrist, and not as of old through the cloud 
of types. 

Thirdly. He receives instructions more immediately from the glory of the 
Lord, as Moses did when God had taken possession of the tabernacle, Lev. i. 13 
“T heard him speaking to me out of the house,” ver. 6. God’s glory shining in 
the church, we must from thence expect to receive Divine oracles. “’The man 
stood by me;” we could not bear to ae the voice of God, any more than to see 
the face of God, if Jesus Christ did not stand by us as Mediator. Or, if this 
was a created angel, it is observable that when God began to speak to izekiel, 
he stood by, and gave way, having no more to say. Nay, he stood by the 
prophet, as a learner with him; for to the principalities and powers, to the 
angels themselves, who desire to look into these things, “is known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God,” Eph. iii. 10. The man stood by him to 
conduct him thither where he might receive farther discoveries, cA. xliv. 1. 


7 And he said unto me, 
Son of man, [feet, 
The place of my throne, and the place of the so es of my 
Where I will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel 
for ever, [ defile, 
And my holy name, shail the house of Israel no more 
Neither they, nor their kings, by their whoredom, 
Nor by the carcases of their kings in their high places 
8 In their setting of their threshold by my thresholds, 
And their post by my posts, 
And the wall between me and them, 
They have even defiled my holy name 
By their abominations that they have committed . 
Wherefore I have consumed them in mine anger. 
9 Now let them put away their whoredom, 
And the carcases of their kings, far from me, 
And I will dwell in the midst of them for ever. 
Thou son of man, shew the house to the house of Israel, 
That they may be ashamed of their iniquities : 
And let them measure the pattern. 
And if they be ashamed of all that they have done, 
Shew them the form of the house, and the fashion thereof, 
And the goings out thereof, and the comings in thereof, 
And all the forms thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, 
And all the forms thereof, and all the laws thereof: 
And write z¢ in their sight, 
That they may keep the whole form thereof, 
And all the ordinances thereof, and do them. 
12 This is the law of the house; Upon the top 
of the mountain the whole limit thereof round about 
shall be most holy. Behold, this zs the law of the 


house. 


God doth here, in effect, renew his covenant with his people Israel, upon hia 
retaking possession of the house; and Ezekiel negotiates the matter, as Moses 
formerly. ‘This would be of great use to the captives at their return, both for 
direction and encouragement. But look farther, to those that are blessed with 
the privileges of the gospel temple, that they may understand how they are 
before him on their good behaviour. 

First. God, by the prophet, puts them in mind of their former provocations, 
for which they had long lain under the tokens of his displeasure. This convic- 
tion is spoken to them to make way for the comforts designed them. Though 
God gives and upbraids not, it becomes us, when he forgives, to upbraid our- 
selves with our unworthy carriage towards him. Let them now remember 
therefore, 1. That they had formerly “defiled God’s holy name,” had profane 
and abused all those sacred things by which he had made himself known among 
them, ver. 7. They and their kings had brought contempt on the religion they 
professed, and their relation to God, by their spiritual whoredom, their idolatry, 
and by worshipping images, which they called their kings, for so Moloch signi- 
fies—or lords, for so Baal signifies—but were really the carcases of kings, not 
only lifeless and useless, but loathsome and abominable, as dead carcases, in 
their high places, set up in honour of them. ‘They had defiled God’s name by 
their abominations. And what were they? It was “in setting their threshold 
by my thresholds, and their post by my pastes that is, adding their own inven- 
tions to God’s institutions, and urging all to a compliance with them, as if they 
had been of equal authority and efficacy, “teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men,” Jsa. xxix. 13. Or, rather, setting up altars to their idols 
even in the courts of the temple, than which a more impudent affront could not 
be put upon the Divine majesty. Thus they set up a separation wall between 
him and them, which stopped the current of his favours to them, and spoiled 
the acceptableness of their services to him. See what an indignity sinners do 
to God, setting up their walls in opposition to his, and thrusting him out from 
what is his right. And see what injury they do to themselves, for the nearer 
any come to God with their sins, the farther they set him at a distance from 
them, Some give this sense of it: Though their houses joined close to God’s 
house, their posts and thresholds to his, so that they were in a manner his next 
neighbours, (“ There was but a wall between me and them,” so it is in the mar- 
gin,) so that it might have been expected they should have acquainted them- 
selves with him, and been in care to please him, yet they were not so much as 
neighbourly. Note, It often proves too true, ‘The nearer the church the 
farther from God.’ They were by protessiyn in covenant with God, and yet 
they had “ defiled the place of his throne,” and of the soles of his feet; that ia, 


10 


11 
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those traits which render manifest, and I believe were intended to 
render manifest and palpable, the ideal character of the whole 
description. It is of a nature throughout which defies all attempts 
to bring it within the bounds of the real.” Real indeed it may be, 
and is, but the reality is not material and tangible, so much as it 
is spiritual and divine. It foreshadows, dimly but grandly, the 
magnitade and glory of that “latter house” which is slowly rising 
for our Lord's honour in the world. 


&. e 


xliii. 7. The allusion to carcases of kings in high places here and 
in verse 9 may be an allusion to a real custom. The Egyptians 
embalmed their dead, and “the carcases”’ of their kings were pre- 
served with the utmost care and veneration, Did the Israelites 
imitate in any way this practice, and associate it with idolatrous 
ideas? We may ask though we cannot answer this question. The 
text has been variously explained, but its precise reference is still 
open to inquiry. Its general reference is to some form of profanity. 
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his temple, where he did both reside and reign. Jerusalem is cased the “ city 
of the great King,” Ps. xlviii. 2; and his footstool, Ps. xcix. 5; exxxii. 7. Note, 
When God’s ordinances are profaned his holy name is polluted. 2. That for 
this God had had a controversy with them in their late troubles. They could 


not condemn him, for he had but brought upon them the desert of their sins; 
“ Wherefore I have consumed them in mine anger.” Note, Those that pollute 
God’s holy name fall under his just displeasure. 

Secondly. He calls upon them to repent and reform, and, 1n order to that, to 


be ashamed of their iniquities; ver. 9, ‘* Now let them put away their whore- 
dom.” Now they have smarted so severely for it, and now God is returning in 
mercy to them, and setting up his sanctuary again in the midst of them, now let 
them cast away their idols, and have no more to do with them, that they may 
not again forfeit the privileges which they have been taught to know the worth 
of by the want of. Ee them put away their idols, those lothhsome “ carcases 
of their kings, far from me,” from being a provocation to me. This was sea- 
sonable counsel now the prophet had the platform of the temple to set before 
them; for, 1. If they see that platform they will surely be ashamed of their 
sins, ver. 10; when they see what mercy God has in store for them, notwith- 
standing their utter unworthiness of it, they will be ashamed to think of their 
disingenuous carriage towards him. Note, The goodness of God to us should 
lead us to repentance, especially to a penitential shame. Let them measure the 

attern themselves, and see how much it exceeds the former pattern, and uess 
be that what great things God has in store for them, and surely it will put 
them out of countenance to think what the desert of their sins was. And then, 
2. If they be ashamed of their sins, they shall surely see more of the platform, 
ver. 11; if they be ashamed of all that they have done, upon a general view of 
the goodness of God, let them have a more distinct, particular account of it. 
Note, Those that improve what they see and know of the goodness of God 
shall see and know more of it. And then, and not till then, we are qualified 
for God’s favours, when we are truly humbled for our own follies. “Shew 
them the form of the house,” let them see what a stately structure it will be, 
and withal shew them the ordinances and laws of it. Note, With the foresights 
of our comforts it is fit we should get the knowledge of our duty; with the 
privileges of God’s house we must acquaint ourselves with the rules of it. 
Shew them these ordinances that they may keep them and do them. Note, 
pron ace we are made to know our duty, that we may do it, and be blessed in 
our deed, 

Thirdly. He promiseth that they shall be such as they should be, and then he 
will be to them such as they would have him to be, ver. 7. 1. The house of 
Israel “ shall no more defile my holy name.” This is pure gospel. The precept of 
the law saith, You must not defile my name. The grace of the Gospel saith, 
You shall not. Thus what is required in the covenant is promised in the cove- 
nant, Jer. xxxii. 40. 2. Then “I will dwell in the midst of them for ever,” and 
the same again, ver. 9. God secures to us his good-will by confirming in us his 
son work, If we do not defile his name we may be sure he will not depart 

rom us. 

Fourthly. The general law of God’s house is laid down, ver. 12: that, 
whereas formerly only the chancel or sanctuary was most holy, now the whole 
mountain of the house shall be so; the whole limit thereof, including all the 
courts, and all the chambers, shall be as the most holy place; signifying that 
in gospel times, 1. The whole church shall have the privilege of the holy of 
holies, that of a near access to God. All believers have now, under the Gospel, 
“boldness to enter into the holiest,” Heb. x. 19, with this advantage, that 
whereas the high priest entered in the virtue of the blood of bulls and goats, 
we enter in the virtue of the blood of Jesus, and wherever we are we have 
through him access to the Father. 2. The whole church shall be under a 
mighty obligation to press towards the perfection of holiness, as he who hath 
called us is holy. All must now be “most holy.” Holiness becomes God’s 
house for ever, and in gospel times more than ever. Behold, this is the law of 
the house, let none expect the protection of it who will not submit to this law. 


13 And these are the measures of the altar after 
the cubits : The cubit zs a cubit and an hand breadth ; 
even the bottom shall be a cubit, and the breadth a 
cubit, and the border thereof by the edge thereof 
round about shall be a span: and this shall be the 
higher place of the altar. 14 And from the bottom 
upon the ground even to the lower settle shall be two 
cubits, and the breadth one cubit; and from the 
lesser settle even to the greater settle shall be four 
cubits, and the breadth one cubit. 15 So the altar 
shall be four cubits; and from the altar and upward 
shall be four horns. 16 And the altar shall be 
twelve cubits long, twelve broad, square in the four 
squares thereof. 17 And the settle shall be fourteen 
cubits long and fourteen broad in the four squares 
thereof; and the border about it shall be half a cubit; 
and the bottom thereof shall be a cubit about ; and 
lis stairs shall look toward the east. 18 And he 
said unto me, Son of man, thus saith the Lord Gop; 
These are the ordinances of the altar in the day when 
they shall make it, to offer burnt offerings thereon, and 
to sprinkle blood thereon. 19 And thou shalt give 
to the priests the Levites that be of the seed of Zadok, 
which approach unto me, to minister unto me, saith 
the Lord Gop, a young bullock fora sin offering. 20 
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And thon shalt take of the blood thereof, and put iz 
on the four horns of it, and on the four corners of the 
settle, and upon the border round about: thus shalt 
thou cleanse and purge it. 21 Thou shalt take the 
bullock also of the sin offering, and he shall burn it 
in the appointed place of the house, without the 
sanctuary. 22 And on-the second day tliou shalt 
offer a kid of the goats without blemish for a sin 


offering ; and they shall cleanse the altar, as the 


did cleanse it with the bullock. 23 When thou 
hast made an end of cleansing ?t, thou shalt offer a 
young bullock without blemish, and a ram out of 
the flock without blemish. 24 And thou shalt offer 
them before the Lorn, and the priests shall cast salt 
upon them, and they shall offer them up for a burnt 
offering unto the Lorp. 25 Seven days shalt thou 
prepare every day a goat for a sin offering: they 
shall also prepare a young bullock, and a ram out of 
the flock, without blemish. 26 Seven days shall 
they purge the altar and purify it; and they shall 
consecrate themselves. 27 And when these days 
are expired, it shall be, that upon the eighth day, 
and so forward, the priests shall make your burnt 
offerings upon the altar, and your peace offerings ; 
and I will accept you, saith the Lord Gop. 


This is concerning the altar in this mystical temple; and that is mystical too, 
for Christ is our altar. he Jews, after their return out of captivity, had an 
altar long before they had a temple, £zr. iii. 3; but this was an ultar in the 
temple. Now here we have, 

First. The measures of the altar, ver. 13. It was six yards square at the top, 
and seven yards square. at the bottom; it was four yards and a half high. It 
had a lower bench or shelf, here called a settle, a yard from the ground, on 
which some of the priests stood to minister; and another two yards above that, 
on which others of them stood; and these were each of them half a yard broad, 
and had ledges on either side, that they might stand firm upon them. The 
sacrifices were killed at the table, spoken of before, ch. xl. 39. What was to be 
burnt on the altar was given up to those on the lower bench, and handed by 
them to those on the higher, and they laid it on the altar. Thus, in the service 
of God, we must be assistant to one another. 

Secondly. Ihe ordinances of the altar. Directions are here given, 

1. Concerning the dedication of the altar at first. Seven save were to be 
spent in the dedication of it, and every day sacrifices were to be offered upon 
it, and particularly a goat for a sin offering, ver. 25; besides a young bullock 
for a sin offering on the first day, ver. 19; which teacheth us, in all our religious 
services, to have an eye to Christ, the great sin offering. Neither our persons 
nor our performances can be acceptable to God unless sin be taken away; and 
that cannot be taken away but by the blood of Christ, which both sanctifies 
the altar, (for Christ entered by his own blood, Hed. ix. 12,) and the gift upon 
the altar. There were also to bea bullock and a ram offered for a burnt offering, 
ver. 24, which was intended purely for the glory of God, to teach us to have an 
eye to that in all our services. We present ourselves as living sacrifices, and 
our devotions as spiritual sacrifices, that we and they may be to him for a name, 
and for a praise, and for a glory. The dedication of the altar is here calle 
the cleansing and purging of it, ver. 20, 26. Christ our altar, though he had 
no pollution to be cleansed from, yet sanctified himself, Jno. xvii. 19; and when 
we consecrate the altars of our hearts to God, to have the fire of holy love 
always burning upon them, we must see that they be purified and cleansed 
from the love of the world ‘and the lusts of the flesh. It is observable that 
there are several differences between the rites of dedication here and those 
which were appointed, Ha. xxix., to intimate that the ceremonial institutions 
were mutable things, and the changes in them were earnests of their period in 
Christ. Only here, according to the general law, that all the sacrifices must be 
seasoned with salt, Lev. ii. 13, particular orders are given, ver. 24, that the 
priests shall cast salt upon the sacrifices. Grace is the salt with which all our 
religious performances must be seasoned, Col. iv. 6. An everlasting covenant 
is called a covenant of salt, because it is incorruptible. The glory reserved for 
us is incorruptible and undefiled; and the grace wrought in us is the hidden 
man of the heart in that which is not corruptible. 

2. Concerning the constant use that should be made of it when it was dedi- 
cated. From henceforward the priests shall make their burnt offerings and 
peace offerings upon this altar, ver. 27; for therefore it was sanctified, that it 
might sanctify the gift that was offered upon it. 

Phirdly. Observe farther, 1. Who were to serve at the altar; the priests “of 
the seed of Zadok,” ver. 19. That family was substituted in the room of Abia- 
thar by Solomon, and God confirms it. His name signifies righteous, for they 
are the righteous seed that are priests to God through Christ, “the Lord our 
righteousness.” 2. How they should i in for this service: ver. 26, “ They 
shall consecrate themselves;” shall fill their hand with the offerings, in token 
of the giving up of themselves with their offerings to God, and to his service. 
Note, Before we minister to the Lord in holy things we must consecrate our- 
selves by getting our hands and hearts filled with those things. 3. How they 
should speed in it; ver. 27, “I will accept you;” and if God now accept our 
works, if our services be pleasing to him, it is enough, we need no more. Those 


that give themselves to God shall be accepted or God, their persons first, ap 


then their performances, through the Mediator. 


xhii. 13—17. Some have endeavoured to produce a sketch of the 
altar from the dimensions here given. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the rendering and explanation of verses 15 and 16. 
Our translators at verse 15, for “the altar,” put in the margin, “ Heb, 
Harel, that is, the mountain of God.” This applies to the first 
occurrence of the words, and for their second occurrence the marginal 
note is, “ Heb. Ariel, that is, the lion of God,” with a reference to 
Isa. xxix. 1, where, however, the Hebrew “ Ariel” is spelt a little dif. 
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ferently. There is, perhaps, nomystery about Harel and Ariel, which 
Gesenius and others regard as alike signifying the hearth or fire- 
place of the altar. By Fiirst they are spoken of as different forms 
of the same word, and if it be so the four cubits and the twelve 
cubits must be variously taken. The altar seems to have been 
graduated, with ledges and other modifications of its sides. The 
four cubits may refer in some way to the elevation. 

xliii. 18—27. There is evidently here a description of the in- 
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In this chapter we have, I. The appropria.ing of the east gate of the temple to the prince, 
ver. 1—3. II. A reproof sent to the house of Israel for their former profanations of 
God’s sanctuary, with a charge to them to be more strict for the future, ver.4—9. III. 
The degrading of those Levites who had formerly been guilty of idolatry, and the 
establishing of the priesthood in the family of Zadok, which had kept their integrity 
ver. 10—16, IV. Divers laws and ordinances concerning the priests, ver. 17—31. ; 


HEN he brought me back the way of the gate 

of the outward sanctuary which looketh toward 
the east; and it was shut. 2 Then said the Lorp 
unto me; This gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall enter in by it; because 
the Lorp, the God of Israel, hath entered in by it, 
therefore it shall be shut. 3 J¢ is for the prince ; 
the prince, he shall sit in it to eat bread before the 
Lorp; he shall enter by the way of the porch of 
that gate, and shall go out by the way of the same. 


The 9 i is here brought to review what he had before once surveyed ; 
for, though we have often looked into the things of God, they will yet bear to 
be looked over again, such a copiousness there is in them. The lessons we 
have learned we should still repeat to ourselves. Every time we review the 
sacred fabric of holy things, which we have in the Scriptures, we shall still 
find something new which we did not before take notice of. The prophet is 
brought a third time to the east gate, and finds it shut, which intimates that 
the rest of the gates were open at all times to the worshippers. But such an 
account is given of this gate being shut as puts honour, 

First. Upon the God of Israel. It is for the honour of him that the gate of 
the inner court, at which his glory entered when he took possession of the 
house, was ever after kept shut, and no man was allowed to enter in by it, 
ver. 2, The difference ever after made between this and the other gates, that 
this was shut when the others were open, was intended both to perpetuate the 
remembrance of the solemn entrance of the glory of the Lord into the house, 
which it would remain a traditional evidence of the truth of, and also to pos- 
sess the minds of people with a reverence for the Divine majesty, and with 
very awful thoughts of his transcendent glory, which was designed in God’s 
charge to Moses at the bush, “Put off thy shoe from off thy foot.” God will 
have a way Oy himself. 

Secondly. Upon the prince of Israel, ver. 2. It is an honour to him that 
though he may not enter in by this gate, for no man may, yet, 1. He shall sit 
in this gate, to eat his share of the peace offerings, that sacred food, before the 
Lord. 2. ‘He shall “enter by the way of the porch of that gate,” by some little 
door or wicket, either in the gate or adjoining to it, which is called “the way 
of the porch.” This was to signify that God put some of his glory upon magis- 
trates, upon the princes of his people, for he hath said, Ye are gods. Some, by 
the prince, here understand the high priest, or the sagan, or second priest; and 
that he on y was allowed to enter by this gate, for he was God’s representative. 
Christ is the high priest of our profession, who entered himself into the holy 
place, and “‘ opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 


4 Then brought he me the way of the north gate 
before the house: and I looked, and, behold, the 
glory of the Lorp filled the house of the Lorp: and 
I fell upon my face. 5 And the Lorp said unto 
me, Son of man, mark well, and behold with thine 
eyes, and hear with thine ears all that I say unto 
thee concerning all the ordinances of the house of 
the Lorp, and all the laws thereof; and mark well 
the entering in of the house, with every going forth 
of the sanctuary. 6 And thou shalt say to the re- 
bellious, even to the house of Israel, Thus saith the 
Lord Gop ; O ye house of Israel, let it suffice you of 
all your abominations, 7 In that ye have brought 
into my sanctuary strangers, uncircumcised in heart, 
and uncircumcised in flesh, to be in my sanctuary, 
to pollute it, even my house, when ye offer my bread, 


the fat and the blood, and they have broken my. 


covenant because of all your abominations. 8 And 
a have not kept the charge of mine holy things: 
ut ye have set keepers of my charge in my sanc- 
tuary for yourselves. 9 Thus saith the Lord Gop ; 
No stranger, uncircumcised in heart, nor uncircum- 
cised in flesh, shall enter into my sanctuary, of any 
stranger tliat 7s among the children of Israel. 


This is much to the same purpose with what we had in the beginning of 
xliii.; as the prophet must look again upon what he had before seen, so he 
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| must be told again what he had before heard. Here, as before, he sees the 
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house filled with “the glory of the Lord,” which strikes an awe upon him, so 
that he falls prostrate at the sight, the humblest posture of adoration, and 
the expression of a holy awe; “IL fell upon my face,’ ver. 4. Note, The more 
she see of the glory of (od the more low we shall lie in our own eyes. Now 
rere, 

First. God chargeth the prophet to take a very particular notice of all he saw, 


; and all that was said to him; ver. 5, “ Mark well;” set thine heart, apply thy 


mind to the discoveries now made to thee. 1. “‘ Behold with thine eyes” what is 
shewed thee, particularly the entering in of the house, and every going forth 
of it, all the inlets and all the outlets of the sanctuary; those he must take 
special notice of. Note, In acquainting ourselves with Divine things we must 
not aim so much atan abstract speculation of the things themselves as at finding 
the plain appointed way of converse and communion with those things, that we 
may go in and out and find pasture. 2. “ Hear with thine ears all that I say 
unto thee,” about the laws and “ordinances of the house,” which he was to 
instruct the people in. Note, Those who are appointed to be teachers have 
need to be very diligent, careful learners, that they may neither forget any of 
the things they are intrusted with nor mistake concerning them. 

Secondly. He sends him upon an errand to the people, “to the rebellious, 
even to the house of Israel,” ver. 6. It is sad to think that the house of Israel 
should deserve this character from him who perfectly knew them, that a people 
in covenant with God should be rebellious against him. Who are his subjects, 
if the house of Israel be rebels? But it is an instance of God’s rich merey, 
that though they had been rebellious, yet, being the house of Israel, he doth not 
cast them off, but sends an ambassador to them, to invite and encourage them 
to return to their allegiance, which he would not have done if he had beer 
pleased to killthem. ‘lhe whole race of mankind is fallen under the character 
here given of the house of Israel; but our Lord Jesus, when he ascended on 
high, received gifts for men, “‘ yea, even for the rebellious also,” that, as here, 
“the Lord God might dwell among them,” Ps. Ixviii. 18. 

1. He must tell them of their faults, must shew them their rebellions, must 
shew the house of Jacob their sins. Note, Those who are sent to comfort 
God’s people must first convince them, and so prepare them for comfort; ** Let 
it suffice you of all your abominations,” ver. 6. Note, It is time for those who 
have continued long in sin to reckon it long enough, and too long, and to begin 
to think of taking up in time, and leaving off their evil courses. Let the time 
past of your life suffice; for by this time sure you have surfeited upon your 
abominations, and are become sick of them, 1 Pet. iv. 3. ‘That which is here 
charged upon them is, 

Ist. That they had admitted those to the privileges of the sanctuary who were 
not entitled to them; whereas God had said, “ The stranger that comes nigh 
shall be put to death.” They had not only connived at the intrusion of strangers 
into the sanctuary, but had themselves introduced them; ver. 7, “ You brought 
in strangers uncircumcised in flesh,” and therefore under a legal incapacity to 
enter into the sanctuary, which was a breaking off the covenant of circum- 
cision, throwing down the hedge of their peculiarity, and laying themselves in 
common with the rest of the world. Yet if these strangers had been devout 
and good, though they were not circumcised, the crime had not been so great; 
but they were “uncircumcised in heart” too, unhumbled, deiretornied and 
strangers indeed to God and all goodness. When they came to offer sacrifice 
they brought these with them to feast with them upon the sacrifice, because 
they were fond of their company; and this was one of their abominations 
wherewith they polluted God’s sanctuary; it was “giving that which was holy 
unto dogs,” Mat. vii. 6. Note, The admission of those who are openly wicked 
and profane to special ordinances is a polluting of God’s sanctuary, and a great 
provocation to him, 

gnd. That they had employed those in the service of the sanctuary who were 
not fit for it. Though none but priests and Levites were to minister in the 
sanctuary, yet we may suppose that all that were priests and Levites did not 
immediately attend there, but chosen men of them who were best qualified, 
that were more wise and serious and conscientious, and most likely to keep the 
charge of the holy things carefully; but in making this choice they had not 
regard to merit and qualification for the work, but “ Ye have set keepers of my 
charge in my sanctuary for yourselves,” such as you had some favour or affec- 
tion for, such as you either had got or hoped to get money by, or such as would 
comply with your humours, and would dispense with the laws of the sanctuary 
to please you. Thus you“ have not kept the charge of my holy things.” Note, 
Those who have the choice of the keepers of the holy things, if to serve some 
secular, selfish purpose they choose such as are unfit and unfaithful, will justly 
have it laid at their door that they have betrayed the holy things, by lodging 
them in Hl hands. 

2. He must tell them their duty; ver. 9, “ No stranger shall enter into my 
sanctuary ” till he has first submitted to the laws of it; but, lest any should 
think this excluded the penitent, believing Gentiles from the church, the 
stranger here is described to be one that is “uncircumcised in heart,” not in 
sincerity consenting to the covenant, nor putting away the filth of the flesh; 
whereas the believing Gentiles were “ circumcised with the circumcision made 
without hands,” Col, 1i. 11 _ This circumcision of the heart, in the spirit, not in 
the letter, was what the unbelieving Jews were strangers to, and unconcerned 
about, while yet they were zealous to Se out of the sanctuary uncircumcised 
Gentiles; witness their rage against Paul when they did but suspect him to 
have brought Greeks into the temple, Acts xxi. 28. 


10 And the Levites that are gone away far from 
me, when Israel went astray, which went astray 
away from me after their idols; they shall even bear 
their iniquity. 11 Yet they shall be ministers in 
my sanctuary, having charge at the gates of the 
house, and ministering to the house: they shall slay 
the burnt offering and the sacrifice for the people, 
and they shall stand before them to minister unto 
them. 12 Because they ministered unto them 
before their idols, and caused the house of Israel 
to fall into iniquity ; therefore have I lifted up mine 
hand against them, saith the Lord Gop, and they 
shall bear their iniquity. 13 And they shall not 


auguration of the sacrificial service, which is to be extended over 
seven days. This may be called the consecration and purification of 
the altar in the new temple. The last verse simply introduces the 
permanent service which is afterwards to follow. What all this 
signifies must depend upon the interpretation of the whole prophecy 
as literal or figurative. 

xliv. \—3. The east gate was that through which the glory 
of the Lord had nar (chap. xliii. 4), and it was henceforth 


to be entered only by the prince. By some the word “prince” is 
applied exclusively to the Messiah, but there are practical difficulties 
in the way of this idea, which prevent us from accepting it. In 
particular, the priests have to offer sacrifices on behalf of the prince, 
On the other hand we cannot regard the word “ prince’’ as meaning 
rulers collectively. ‘The word may be taken in its ordinary sense, aa 
part and a consistent part of the entire imagery of the prophecy, 
which is based on Jewish institutions. 
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come near unto me, to do the office of a priest unto 
me, nor to come near to any of my holy things, in 
the most holy place: but they shall bear their shame, 
and their abominations which they have committed. 
14 But I will make them keepers of the charge of 
the house, for all the service thereof, and for all that 
shall be done therein. 15 But the priests the Le- 
vites, the sons of Zadok, that kept the charge of my 
sanctuary when the children of Israel went astray 
from me, they shall come near to me to minister 
unto me, and they shall stand before me to offer 
unto me the fat and the blood, saith the Lord Gon: 
16 They shall enter into my sanctuary, and they 
shall come near to my table, to minister unto me, 


and they shall keep my charge. 


The Master of the house, being about to set up house again, takes account of 
his servants the priests, and sees who are fit to be turned out of their places, 
and who to be kept in, and takes a course with them accordingly. 

First. Those who had been treacherous are degraded and put lower. Those 
Levites or priests, that were carried down the stream of the apostacy of Israel 
formerly, that “ went astray from God after their idols,” ver. 10, that had com- 

lied with the idolatrous kings of Israel or Judah, that ministered to them 

efore their idols, ver. 12, bowed with them in the house of Rimmon, or set up 
altars for them, as Uriah did for Ahaz, and so “caused the house of Israel to 
fall into iniquity,” led them to sin, and hardened them in sin,—for if priests 
go astray many will follow their pernicious ways; perhaps in Babylon some 
of the Jewish priests had complied with the idolaters of the place, to the great 
scandal of their religion,—now these priests, who had thus prevaricated, were 
justly put under the marks of God’s displeasure; or, if they were dead, (as it is 
likely they were, if the crime were committed before the captivity,) the iniquity 
was visited upon their children; or perhaps it was the whole family of Abiathar 
that had been guilty of this trespass, which was now called to account for it. And, 

1. They are sentenced to be deprived in part of their office, and from the 
dignity of priests are put down into the condition of ordinary Levites. God 
hath lifted up his hand against them, hath said it and sworn it, that “they shall 
vear their iniquity,” ver, 12; assuredly they shall suffer for it—shall suffer 
disgrace for it. “ They shall bear their shame,” ver. 13; for though they have 
(we charitably hope) repented of it, yet they “shall not come near to do the 
office of a priest,” that is, those parts of the office that were peculiar to them; 
they shall not come near to any of the holy things within the sanctuary, ver. 13. 
Note, Those who have robbed God of his honour will justly be deprived of 
their honour. And it is really a great punishment to be forbidden to come near 
to God; and justly might they who have once gone away from him be rejected, 
as unworthy ever to come near to him, and put at an everlasting distance. | 

2. Yet there is a mixture of mercy in this sentence. God deals not in severity, 
as he might have done, with those who had dealt treacherously with him, but 
mitigates the sentence, ver. 11, 14. They are deprived but, in part ab officio. — 
‘of their office, and, it should seem, not at all a beneficio,—'of their emolu- 
ments.’ They shall help to slay the sacrifice, which the Levites were pda 
to do, and which in this temple was done, not at the altar, but at the tables, 
ch. xl. 39. They shall be porters at the gates of the house, and they shall be 
“keepers of the charge of the house, for all the service thereof.” Note, Those 
who may not be fit to be employed in one kind of service may yet be fit to be 
employed in another; and even those that have offended may yet be made use 
of, and not quite thrown aside, much less thrown away. 

Secondly. Those who had been faithful are honoured and established, 
ver. 15, 16. These are remarkably distinguished from the other; but “the 
sons of Zadok,” that kept their integrity in a time of general apostacy, that 
went not astray when others did, “they shall come near to me, shall come 
near to my table.” Note, God will put marks of honour upon those that give 
proofs of their fidelity and constancy to him in shaking, trying times, and will 
employ those in his service who have kept close to his service when others 
deserted it and drew back. And it ought to be reckoned a true and great 
reward of stability of duty to be established in it. If we keep close to God 
God will keep us close to him. 


17 And it shall come to pass, that when they 
enter in at the gates of the inner court, they shall 
be clothed with linen garments ; and no wool shall 
come upon them, whiles they minister in the gates 
of the inner court, and within. 18 They shall have 
linen bonnets upon their heads, and shall have linen 
breeches upon their loins ; they shall not gird them- 
selves with any thing that causeth sweat. 19 And 
when they go forth into the utter court, even into 
the utter court to the people, they shall put off their 

arments wherein they ministered, and lay them in 
the holy chambers, and they shall put on other gar- 
ments ; and tney shall not sanctify the people with 
their garments. 20 Neither shall they shave their 
heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long; they shall 


xliv. 9—14. The disqualifications for various services in the 
sanctuary are carefully noted, in order that it may be seen how 
careful God is of his honour. He will not accept those who fail in 
obedience, or who do not fulfil the requirements of his law. Those 
especially who are contaminated with idolatrous associations are 
rejected. 

: xliv. 15. The qualifications of the priests are for the most part 
collected from the enactments of the law of Moses. 
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only poll their heads. 21 Neither shall any priest 
drink wine, when they enter into the inner court. 
22 Neither shall they take for their wives a widow, 
nor her that is put away: but they shall take maid- 
ens of the seed of the house of Israel, or a widow 
that had a priest before. 23 And they shall teach 
my people the difference between the holy and pro- 
fane, and cause them to discern between the Rai 
and the clean. 24 And in controversy they shall 
stand in judgment; and they shall judge it accord- 
ing to my judgments: and they shall keep my laws 
and my statutes in all mine assemblies; and they 
shall hallow my sabbaths. 25 And they shall come at 
no dead person to defile themselves: but for father, or 
for mother, or for son, or for daugliter, for brother, or 
for sister that hath had no husband, they may defile 
themselves. 26 And after he is cleansed, they shall 
reckon unto him seven days. 27 And in the day 
that he goeth into the sanctuary, unto the inner 
court, to minister in the sanctuary, he shall offer his’ 
sin offering, saith the Lord Gop. 28 And it shall. 
be unto them for an inheritance: I am their inherit- 
ance: and ye shall give them no possession in Is- 
rael: | am their possession, 29 They shall eat the 
meat offering, and the sin offering, and the trespass 
offering ; and every dedicated thing in Israel shall 
be their’s, 30 And the first of all the firstfruits of 
all things, and every oblation of all, of every sort of 
your oblations, shall be the priest’s: ye shall alse 
give unto the priest the first of your dough, that he 
may cause the blessing to rest im thine house. 31 
The priests shall not eat of any thing that is dead 
of itself, or torn, whether it be fowl or beast. 


God’s priests must be regulars, not seculars, and therefore here are rules 
laid down for them to govern themselves by, and due encouragement viven 
them to live up to those rules. Directions are here given, 

First. Concerning their clothes. They must wear linen garments when they 
went in to minister, or do any service in the inner court or in the sanctuary, 
and nothing that was woollen, because it would cause sweat, ver. 17, 18. ‘They 
must dress themselves cool, that they might go the more readily about their 
work; and they had the more need to do so, because they were to attend the 
altars, which had constant fires upon them. And they must dress themselves 
clean and sweet, and avoid every thing that was sweaty and filthy, to signify 
the purity of mind with which the service of God is to be attended. Sweat 
came in with sin, and was a part of the curse; “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” Clothes came in with sin, coats of skin did; and therefore 
the priests must use as little and as light clothing as possible, and not such as 
caused sweat. When say Bem finished their service they must change their 
clothes again, and lay up their linen garments in the chambers appointed for 
that purpose, ver. 19, as before, ch. xlii. 14. They must not go among the people 
with their holy garments on, lest they should imagine themselves sanctified b 
the touch of them; or, they shall “sanctify the people,” that is, as it is explain 
ch. xlii. 14, they “shall approach to those things which are for the people” in 
their ordinary garments. 

Secondly. Concerning their hair. In that they must avoid extremes on both 
hands, ver. 20. They must not shave their heads, in imitation of the Gentile 
priests, and as the priests of the Romish church do; nor, on the other hand, 
must they “suffer their locks to grow long,” as the beaux; or that they might 
be thought Nazarites, when really they were not; but they must be grave and 
modest, must “ poll their heads,” and keep their hair short. If a man, especially 
a minister, wear long hair, it is not becoming, 1 Cor. xi. 14; it is effeminate. 

Thirdly. Concerning their diet. They must be sure to drink no wine when 
they went in to minister, lest they should drink to excess,—should drink and 
forget the law, ver. 21. it is not for kings to drink wine, more than will do 
them good, much less for priests: see Lev. x. 9; Pr. xxxi. 4, 5. 

Fourthly. Concerning their marriages, ver. 22, Here they must consult the 
credit of their office, and not marry one that had been divorced, that was at 
least under the suspicion of immodesty, nor a widow, unless she were a priest's 
widow, that had been aceustomed to the usages of the priest’s families. Others 
may do that which ministers may not do, but must deny themselves in, in 
honour of their character. Their wives, as well as themselves, must be of good 


report. 
Fifthly. Concerning their preaching and church government. _ 
1. It was part of their business to teach the people, and herein they must 
approve themselves both skilful and faithful; ver. 23, “ They shall teach m 
eople the difference between the holy and profane,” between good and evi 
lawful and unlawful, that they may neither scruple what is lawful nor venture 


xliv. 17—21. It isnot because these precepts were contrary to those 
of paganism that they were introduced, so much as because they 
symbolically taught purity, sobriety, modesty, and other virtues. 
The “bonnets” of verse 18 were not such in our sense of the word, 
but rather turban-like caps of linen. The Hebrew word really 
means “ornament” or “ attire,’ and no more. The priests were to 
wear a linen head-dress and linen drawers, and to clothe themselves 
so as to avoid perspiration when they were occupied in sacred 
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upon what is unlawful; that they may not pollute what is holy, nor pollute 
themselves with what is profane. Ministers must take pains to cause “ people 
to discern between the unclean and the clean,” that they may not confound the 
distinctions between right and wrong, nor mistake concerning them, so as to 
put darkness for light, and light for darkness, but may have a good judgment 
of discretion concerning their own actions. 

2. 1t was part of their business to judge upon appeals made to them, 
Deu. xvii, 8, 9; “And in controversy they shall stand in judgment,” ver. 24. 
They shall have the honesty to stand up for what is right, and when they have 

assed a right judgment shall have the courage to stand to it, and stand by it. 

hey must judge, not according to their own fancies or inclinations, or secular 
interest, but “according to my judgments ;” that must be their rule and stand- 
ard. ote, Ministers must decide controversies according to the word of God, 
* to the law and to the testimony ;” sit liber judex,—‘ let the judge be unbiassed. 
Their business is to keep courts in God’s name,—to preside in the congregations 
of his people. And herein they must 
my statutes in all mine assemblies.” God calls the assemblies of his people his 
assemblies, because they are held in his name, to his glory. Ministers are the 
masters of those assemblies, are to preside in them, and in all their acts must 
keep close to God’s laws. Another part of their work, as church governors, is 
to hallow God’s sabbaths, to do the publie work of that day with a becoming 
care and reverence, as the work of a holy day should be done 3 and to see that 
God’s people also sanctify that day, and do nothing to pollute it. 

Sixthly. Concerning their mourning for dead relations, The rule here agrees 
with the law of Moses, Lev. xxi. 1, 11. A priest shall not come near any dead 
body, (for they must be purified from anak works,) except of their next rela- 
tions, ver. 25. Decent expressions of a pious sorrow for dear relations, when 
they are removed by death, is not disagreeable to the character of a minister. 

et by this approach to the dead body of a relation they contracted a ceremonial 
pollution, from which they must be cleansed by a sin offerin before they went 
in again to minister, ver. 26, 27. Note, The sorrow for the ead is very allow- 
able and commendable, yet there is danger of sinning in it, either by excess 
or dissimulation, and those tears have too often need to be wept over again. 

Seventhly. Concerning their maintenance. They must live upon the altar 
at which they served, and live comfortably ; ver. 27, “ Ye shall give them no 
possession in Israel,” no lands or tenements, lest ange should be entangled with 
the affairs of this life; for God hath said, ‘I am their inheritance,” and they 
need no other in reserve; ‘I am their possession,” and they need no other in 

and. Some land was allowed them, ch. xlviii. 10, but their principal subsist- 
ance was by their office. What God appropriated to himself they were the 
receivers of, to their own proper use and behoof. They lived upon the holy 
things, and so God himself was the ores both of their inheritance and of 
their cup. Note, Those who have God for their inheritance and their pos- 
session may be content with a little, and ought not to covet a great deal of the 
Possessions and inheritances of this earth. If we have God, we have all; and 
therefore may well reckon that we have enough. Observe, 

1. What the priests were to have from the people, for their maintenance and 
encouragement. Ist. They must have the flesh of ya of the offerings, the 
sin offering and trespass offering, which would supply them and their families 
with flesh meat; and the meat offerings, which would supply them with bread. 
What we offer to God will redound to our own advantage. 2nd. They must 
have “every dedicated,” devoted, “thing in Israel,” which was in many cases 
to be turned into ener, and given to the priest. This is explained, ver. 30; 
every oblation or freewill offering, which in times of reformation and devotion 
would be many, and considerable, “of all, of every sort of your oblations, shall 
be the priest’s.” We have the law concerning them, Lev. xxvii. 3rd. They were 
to have the first of the dough when it was going to the oven, as well as the 
first of their fruits when they were going to the barn. God, who is the first, 
must have the first; and, if it belong to him, his priests must have it. We may 
then comfortably enjoy what we have when a share of it has been first set 
apart for works of piety and charity. To this the apostie’s rule bears some 
analogy, to begin the week with laying by for pious uses, 1 Cor.xvi.2. Tho 

riests being so well pransed for, it would be inexcusable in them if the 
contrary to the law which every Israelite is bound by) should eat that “ whic 
is torn, or dead of itself,” ver. 31. Those that were in want of necessary food 
might perhaps expect to be dispensed with in such a case. Poverty has its 
temptations, but the priests were so well provided for that they could have 
no pretence for it. 

2. What the riest for their recompense, 


eople might expect from the p 
all have a prophet’s, a priest’s, 


ose who are kind to a prophet, to a priest, sh 
reward, “that he may cause the b E I 
God may cause it, by commanding it; that the priests may cause it, by praying 
for it. And it was part of the priest’s work to “bless the people in the name 
of the Lord;” not only their congregation, but their families. Note, It is all 
in all to the comfort of any house to have the blessing of God upon it, and to 
- have the blessing to rest in it; to dwell where we dwell, and to attend the 
entail of it upon those who shall come after us. And the way to have the 
blessing of God abide upon our estates is to honour God with them, and to 
give him and his ministers, him and his poor, their share out of them God 
lesseth, he surely blesseth, the habitation of those who are thus just, Pr. 
And ministers, by instructing and praying for the families that are kind to 
them, should do their part towards causing the blessing to rest there. “ Peace 
be to this house.” 


CHAPTER XLY. 


Im this chapter is farther represented to the prophet in vision, I. The division of the 
Holy Land: so much for the temple, and the priests that attended the service of it, 
ver. 1—4; so much for the Levites, ver. 5; so much for the city, ver. 6; so much for 
the prince, and the residue to the people, ver. 7,8. II. The ordinances of justice that 
were given both to the prince and people, ver. 9—12. III. The oblations they were to 
offer, and the prince’s part in those oblations, ver. 13—17; particularly in the beginning 
of the year, ver. 18—20; and in the passover and the feast of tabernacles, ver. 21—25. 
And all this seems to point at the new church state that should be set up under 
oes Gospel, which, both for extent and purity, should far exceed that of the Old 

‘estament, 


%: OREOVER, when ye shall divide by lot the 

land for inheritance, ye shall offer an obla- 
tion unto the Lorn, an holy portion of the land: 
the length shall be the length of five and twent 
thousand reeds; and the breadth shall be ten thou- 
sand. This shall be holy in all the borders thereof 


_ 


services. With respect to the prohibition to shave their heads, it is 
well known that the Egyptian priests shaved their heads and also 
left them uncovered. Hence Jerome thought the rule for the 
pnests of Israel was given to distinguish them from those of 
Serapis and Isis. But to show how little ground we have for such a 
conclusion, it is enough to note that Herodotus says, “The 

i are forbidden by their religion either to be buried or 
to enter any sacred edifice wearing vests of wool” (Book IL. chap. 

60 


Re by the statute book; they shall “‘ keep | 


lessing to rest in thine house,” ver. 30; that | 
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round about. 2 Of this there shall be for the sanc 
tuary five hundred in length, with five hundred in 
breadth, square round about; and fifty cubits round 
about for the suburbs thereof. 3 And of this mea- 
sure shalt thou measure the length of five and twenty 
thousand, and the breadth of ten thousand: and in 
it shall be the sanctuary and the most holy place. 
4 The holy portion of the land shall be for the 
priests the ministers of the sanctuary, which shall 
come near to minister unto the Lorp: and it shall 
be a place for their houses, and an holy place for 
the sanctuary. 5 And the five and twenty thou- 
sand of length, and the ten thousand of breadth, 
shall also the Levites, the ministers of the house, 
have for themselves, for a possession for twenty cham- 
bers. 6 And ye shall appoint the possession of the 
city five thousand broad, and five and twenty thou- 
sand long, over against the oblation of the hol 

portion: it shall be for the whole house of Israel. 
7 And a portion shall be for the prince on the one 
side and on the other side of the oblation of the 
holy portion, and of the possession of the city, be- 
fore the oblation of the holy portion, and before the 
possession of the city, from the west side westward, 
and from the east side eastward: and the length 
shall be over against one of the portions, from the 
west border unto the east border. 8 In the land 
shall be his possession in Israel: and my princes 
shall no more oppress my people; and the rest of 
the land shall they give to the house of Israel ac- 
cording to their tribes. 

Directions are here given for the dividing of the land after their return to it, 
and God having warranted them to do it, it would be an act of faith, and not 
of folly, thus to divide it before they had it; and it would be welcome news 
to the captives to hear that they should not only return to their own land, but 


that, whereas they were now but few in number, they should increase and 
multiply, so as to replenish it. But this never had its accomplishment in the 


|| Jewish state after their return out of captivity, but was to be fulfilled in the 


model of the Christian church, which was perfectly new, (as this division of the 
land was quite different from that in Joshua’s time,) and much enlarged by the 
accession of the Gentiles to it, and will be perfected in the beavenly kingdom, 
of which the land of Canaan had always been a type. Now, 

First. Here is the portion of land assigned to the sanctuary, in the midst of 
which the temple was to be built, with all its courts and purlieus; the rest 
round about it was for the priests. This is called, ver. 1, “ An oblation to the 
Lord ;” for what is given in works of piety, for the maintenance and support of 
the worship of God and the advancement of religion, God accepts as given to 
him, if it be done with a single eye. It isa“ a0 4 portion of the land” which is 
to be set out first as the firstfruits that sanctify the lump. The appropriating of 
lands for the support of religion and the ministry is an act of piety that bids 
as fair for perpetuity, and the benefit of posterity, as any other. This “holy 
portion of the land” was to be measured, and the borders of it fixed, that the 
sanctuary itself might not have more than its share, and in time engross the 
whole land. So far the lands of the church shall extend, and no farther, as in 
our own kingdom donations to the church were of old limited by the statute 
of mortmain. The lands here allotted to the sanctuary were five and twenty 
thousand reeds (so our translation makes it, though some make them only 
cubits,) in length, and ten thousand in breadth; about eighty miles one way 
and thirty miles another way, say some; five-and-twenty miles one way, an 
ten miles the other way, so others. The priests and Levites that were to come 
near to minister were to have their dwellings in this portion of land that was 
round about the sanctuary, that they might be near their work; whereas, by 
their distribution of the land in Joshua’s time, the cities of the priests and 
Levites were dispersed all the nation over. This intimates that gospel min- 
isters should reside upon their charge; where their service lies, there must 
they live. 

Seeondty. Next to the lands of the sanctuary the city lands are assigned, in 
which the holy city was to be built, and with the issues and profits of which 
the citizens were to be maintained ; ver. 6, “It shall be for the whole house of 
Israel,” not appropriated, as before, to one tribe or two, but some of all the 
tribes shall dwell in the city, as we find they did, Neh. xi. 1,2. ‘The portion 
for the city was full as long, but only half as broad, as that for the sanctuary, 
for the city was enriched by trade, and therefore had the less need of lands. 

Thirdly. The next allotment, after the church lands and the city lands, is of 
the crown lands, ver. 7,8. Here is no admeasurement of these, but they are 
said to lie on the one side and on the other side of the church lands and city 
lands, to intimate that the prince, with his wealth and power, was to be a pro- 
tection to both. Some make the prince’s share equal to the ehurch’s and city’s 
share both together; others make it to be a thirteenth part of the rest of the 


81). He goes on to say those who have been initiated in the 
Orphic and Pythagorean mysteries could not be interred in woollen, 
for which a sacred reason was assigned. 

xliv. 22. The latter clause may be more closely rendered, “ They 
shall take virgins of the seed of the house of Israel, or the widow 
who is the widow of a priest.” Thus, while a priest might marry 
a wife belonging to any tribe, the widow of a priest was the only 
widow he could marry. ee 
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land, the other twelve being for the twelve tribes. The prince that attends 
eontinually to the administration of public affairs must have wherewithal to 
support nis dignity and have abundance, that he may not be in temptation to 
oppress the people, which yet, with many, doth not prevent that. But the 
grace ¢f God shall prevent it, for it is promised here, “My princes shall no 
more oppress my people,” for God will make the officers peace, and the exactors 
rightevusness, otwithstanding this, we find that after the return of the Jews 
to their own land the princes were complained of for their exactions; but 
Nehemiah was one that did not _do as the former governors, and yet kept a 
handsome court, Neh. v. 15, 18. But so much is said of the prince, in this mys- 
tical holy state, to intimate that in the gospel church magistrates should be as 


nursing fathers to it, and Christian princes its patrons and protectors; and the }\ 


holy religion they profess, as far as they are subject to the power of it, will 
fens them from oppressing God’s people, because they are more his people 
than theirs. 

Fourthly. The rest of the lands were to be distributed to the people accord- 
ing to their tribes, who had reason to think themselves well settled, when they 
had both the testimony of Israel and the throne of judgment so near them, 


9 Thus saith the Lord Gop; Let it suffice you, 
O princes of Israel: remove violence and spoil, and 
execute judgment and justice, take away your ex- 
actions from my people, saith the Lord Gop. 10 
Ye shall have just balances, and a just ephah, and 
a just bath. 11 The ephah and the bath shall be 
of one measure, that the bath may contain the tenth 
part of an homer, and the ephah the tenth part of 
an homer: the measure thereof shall be after the 
omer. 12 And the shekel shall be twenty gerahs: 
twenty shekels, five and twenty shekels, fifteen she- 
kels, shall be your maneh. 


We have here some general rules of justice laid down both for prince and 
eople, the rules of distributive and commutative justice; for godliness without 
heceny is but a form of godliness, will neither please God nor avail to the 
benenp 4 any pecpie: Be it therefore enacted by the authority of the church’s 
King and God, 

First. That princes do not oppress their subjects, but duly and faithfull 
administer justice among them; ver. 9, “ Let it suffice you, O princes of Israel, 
that you have been oppressive to the people, and have enriched yourselves by 
spoil and violence, that you have so long fleeced the flock instead of feeding 
them, and from Nenceforward do so no more. Note, Even princes and great 
men, that have long done amiss, must at length think it time, high time, to reform 
and amend; for no prescription will justify a wrong. Instead of saying they 
have been long accustomed to oppress, and therefore may persist in it, (for the 
custom will bear them out,) they should say they have been long accustomed 
to it, and therefore, as here, let the time past suffice, and let them now remove 
“violence and spoil;” let them drop wrongful demands, cancel wrongful usages, 
and turn out those from employments under them that do violence; let them 
“take away their exactions,” ease their subjects of those taxes which they find 
lie heavy upon them; and let them “ execute judgment and justice ” according 
to law, as the duty of their place requires. Note, All princes, but especially 
the princes of Israel, are concerned to do justice; for of their people God saith, 
I'hey are my people; and they in a special manner rule for God. 

Secondly. Phat one neighbour doth not cheat another in commerce; ver. 10, 
“Ye shall have just balances,” in which to weigh both money and goods, a 
‘bie ephah, for dry measure of corn and flour, a just bath, for the measure of 

iquids, wine and oil; and the ephah and bath shall be of one measure, the 

tenth part of a chomer or cor, ver. 11. So that the ephah and bath contained 
(as the learned Dr. Cumberland has computed) seven wine gallons and four 

ints, and something more. An omer was but the tenth part of an ephah, 

‘x, xvi. 36, and the hundredth part of a chomer or homer, and contained about 
six pints. ‘The shekel is here settled, ver. 13; it is twenty gerahs, just half a 
Roman ounce,—in our money two shillings and fourpence farthing and almost 
the eighth part of a farthing, as the aforesaid learned man exactly computes it. 
By the shekels the maneh or pound was reckoned, which, when it was set for a 
mere weight, (saith Bishop Cumberland,) without respect to coinage, contained 
just a hundred shekels, as appears by comparing 1 Ain. x. 17, where it is said 
three manehs or pounds of gold went to one shield, with the parallel place, 
2 Chr. ix. 16, where it is said three hundred shekels of gold went to one shisla: 
But when the maneh is set for a sum of money or coin it contains but sixty 
shekels, as appears here, where twenty shekels, five-and-twenty shekels, and 
fifteen shekels, which in all make sixty, shall be the manéh. ut it is thus 
reckoned because they had one piece of money that weighed twenty shekels, 
another five and twenty, another fifteen, all which made up one pound, as a 
learned writer here observes. Note, It concerns God’s lerael an be very honest 
and just in all their dealings, very punctual and exact in rendering to all their 
dune, very cautious to do wrong to none, because otherwise en spoil the 
aeceptableness of their profession with God and the reputation of it before men. 


2 


13 This zs the oblation that ye shall offer; the 
sixth part of an ephah of an homer of wheat, and 
ye shall give the sixth part of an ephah of an homer 
of barley: 14 Concerning the ordinance of oil, the 
bath of oil, ye shall offer the tenth part of a bath 
out of the cor, which 1s an homer of ten baths; for 
ten baths are an homer: 15 And one lamb out of 
the flock, out of two hundred, out of the fat pastures 
of Israel; for a meat offering, and for a burnt offer- 
ing, and for peace offerings, to make reconciliation 
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for them, saith the Lord Gop. 16 All the people 


of the land shall give this oblation for the prince 
in Israel. 17 And it shall be the prince’s part to 
gwe burnt offerings, and meat offerings, and drink 
offerings, in the feasts, and in the new moons, and 
in the sabbatlis, in all solemnities of the house of 


Israel: he shall prepare the sin offering, and the 


meat offering, and the burnt offering, and the peace 
offerings, to make reconciliation for the house of 
Israel. 18 Thus saith the Lord Gop; In the first 
month, in the first day of the month, thou shalt take 
a young bullock without blemish, and cleanse the 
sanctuary: 19 And the priest shall take of the 
blood of the sin offering, and put 2 upon the posts 
of the house, and upon the four corners of the settle 
of the altar, and upon the posts of the gate of the 
inner court. 20 And so thou shalt do the seventh 
|day of the month for every one that erreth, and for 
|him that is simple: so shall ye reconcile the house. 
'21 In the first month, in the fourteenth day of the 
|month, ye shall have the passover, a feast of seven 
days; unleavened bread shall be eaten. 22 And 
upon that day shall the prince prepare for himself 
and for all the people of the land a bullock for a 
sin offering. 23 And seven days of the feast he 
shall prepare a burnt offering to the Lorp, seven 
bullocks and seven rams without blemish daily the 
seven days; and a kid of the goats daily for a sin 
offering. 24 And he shall prepare a meat offering 
of an ephah for a bullock, and an ephah for a ram, 
and an hin of oil for an ephah. 25 In the seventh 
month, in the fifteenth day of the month, shall he 
do the like in the feast of the seven days, according 
to the sin offering, according to the burnt offering, 
and according to the meat offering, and according 


to the oil. 


Having laid down the rules of righteousness towards men, which is really a 
branch of true religion, he comes next to give some directions for their religion 
towards God, which is a branch of universal righteousness. 

First. It required that they offer an oblation to the Lord out of what they 
have, ver. 13; “All the people of the land” must give an oblation, ver. 16. 
As God's tenants they must pay a quit rent to their great Landlord, They had 
offered an oblation out of their real estates, ver. 1, “a holy portion of their 
land;” now they are directed to offer an oblation out of their personal estates, 
their goods and chattels, as an acknowledgment of their receivings from him, 
their dependence on him, and their obligations to him. Note, Whatever our 
substance is we must honour God with it by giving him his dues out of it. 
Not that God has need of, or may be benefited by, any thing that we can give 
him, Ps. 1. 9; no, it is but an oblation. We only offer it to him; the benefit of it 
returns back to ourselves, to his poor, who, as our neighbours, are ourselves, 
or to his ministers who serve continually for our good. 

Secondly. The proportion of this oblation is here determined, which was not 
done by the law of Moses. No mention is made of the tithe but only of this 
oblation; and the quantum of this is thus settled: 1. Out of their corn the 
were to offer a sixtieth part; out of every homer of wheat and barley, whic 
contained ten ephahs, they were to offer the sixth part of one ephah, which was 
a sixtieth part of the whole, ver. 13. 2. Out of their oil hee probably their 
wine too) they were to offer a hundredth part for this oblation; out of every 
cor or homer, which contained ten baths, they were to offer the tenth part of 
one bath, ver. 14. This was given to the altar, for in every meat offering there 
was flour mingled with oil. 3. Out of their flocks they were to give one lamb 
out of two hundred. That was the smallest proportion of all, ver, 15; but it 
must be out of the fat pastures of Israel. They must not offer to God that 
which was taken up from the common, but the fattest and best they had, for 
burnt oReringe and peace offerings. The former were offered for the giving of 
glory, to God, the latver for the fetching in of mercy, grace, and peace from 
God, and in our spiritual sacrifices these are our two great errands at the 
throne of grace; but, in order te the acceptance of both, these sacrifices were 
to make reconciliation for them. Christ is our sacrifice of atonement, by whom 
reconciliation is made, and to him we must have an eye in our sacrifices of 
fel et ag v j 3 

Thirdly. This oblation must be given for “the prince in Israel,” ver. 16, 
Some read it ‘ to the prince,’ and understand it of Christ, who is indeed the Prinee 
in Israel, to whom we must offer our oblations, and into whose hand we must 
put them to be presented to the Father. Or, they shall give it with the prince; 


xliv. 29. The thing here called “ dedicated” is elsewhere repre- 
sented by our translators as “ devoted,” “ accursed,” and “ appointed 
to destruction”? The word is cherem, and obtained the idea of 
anathema, excommunication, and setting aside. It could be applied 
to a man, one of the lower animals, a house, a piece of ground, or 
anything else. From the same root comes the haram, or harem of 
the Arabs (as if prohibited, interdicted, or reserved), and Moharram, 
the first month of the Mohammedan year. There is no instance in 
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which the term cherem means an offering or sacrifice to God, though 
it often denotes that which is renounced by men and left for God to 
deal with. Such a thing might be claimed by the priests, and would 
almost of necessity come under their jurisdiction, as the executive 
ministers of the theocratic law. 

xlv. 1, 2. Critics are still divided in opinion as to the measure- 
ments in this passage. According to some the numbers relate to 
cubits, while others think they are “ reeds” or rods of six cubits each 
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every private person shall ey 
prince. For it follows, ver. 17, “It shall be the prince’s part” to provide all the 
offerings, “to make reconciliation for the house of Israel.” The people were 
to bring their oblations to him, oat hee to the foregoing rules, and he was 
to rates | them to the sanctuary, and to make up what fell short out of his own. 
Note, It is the duty of rulers to take care of religion, and to see that the duties 
of it be regularly and carefully performed by those under their charge, and 
that nothing be wanting that is requisite thereto. The magistrate is the keeper 
of both tables 3,and it is a happy time when those that are above others, in 
power and dignity, go before them in the service of God. 

Fourthly. Some particular solemnities are here appointed. 

Here is one in the beginning of the year, which seems to be altogether 
new, and not instituted by the law of Moses. It is the annual solemnity of 
cleansing the sanctuary. Ist. On the first day of the first month, upon new- 
year’s day, they were to offer a sacrifice for the cleansing of the sanctuary, 
ver. 18; that is, to make atonement for the iniquity of the holy things the year 
past, that they might bring none of the guilt of them into the services of the 
new year, and to implore grace for the preventing of that iniquity, and for the 
better performance of the service of the sanctuary the ensuing year; and in 
token of this the blood of this sin offering was to be put upon the posts of the 
temple, the four corners, not of the altar, but “the settle of the altar,” and 
“the posts of the gate of the inner court,” ver. 19, to signify that by it atone- 
ment was intended to be made for the sins of all the servants that attended 
that house, priests, Levites, and people, even the sins that were found in all 
their services. Note, Even sanctuaries on earth need cleansing, frequent 
cleansing; that above needs none. Those that worship God together should 
often join in renewing their repentance for their manifold defects, and applying 
the blood of Christ for the pardon of them, and in renewing their covenants to 
be more careful for the future; and it is very seasonable to Mas bo the year with 
this work, as Hezekiah did when it had been long neglected, 2 Chr. xxix. 17. 
They were here appointed to cleanse the sanctuary upon the first day of the 
month, because on the fourteenth day of the month they were to eat the pass- 
over, an ordinance which, of all other the Old ‘Testament institutions, had most 
in it of Christ and gospel grace, and therefore it was very fit they should begin 
to prepare for it a fortnight before, by cleansing the sanctuary. 2nd. This 
sacrifice was to be repeated on the seventh day of the first month, ver. 20. 
And then it was intended to make atonement “for every one that erreth, and 
for him that is simple.” Note, He that sins, errs, and is simple; he mistakes, 
he goes out of the way, and shews himself to be foolish and unwise. But here 
it is spoken of those sins which are committed through ignorance, mistake, or 
inadvertency, whether by any of the priests, or of the Levites, or of the people. 
Such sins, sacrifices were appointed to atone for, which men were surprised 
into, did before they were aware, which they would not have done if they had 
known and remembered aright, which they were overtaken in, and for which 
afterwards they condemn themselves; but for presumptuous sins, committed 
with a high hand, there was no sacrifice appointed, Num. xv. 30. By these 
repeated sacrifices ye shall reconcile the house, that is, God will be reconciled 
to it, _ continue the tokens of his presence in it, and will let it alone this 
year also. 

2. The passover was to be religiously observed at the time appointed, ver. 21. 
Christ is our passover that is sacrificed for us; we celebrate the memorial of 
that sacrifice, and feast upon nee toon | ay in our deliverance out of the 
Egyptian slavery of sin, and our preservation from the sword of the destroying 
angel, the sword of Divine justice,—in the Lord’s supper, which is our passover 
feast, as the whole Christian life is, and must be, the feast of unleavened 
bread. It is here appointed that the prince shall prepare a sin offering, to be 
offered “for himself and the people;” a bullock on the first day, ver. 21, anda 
kid of the goats every other day, ver. 23, to teach us, in all our attendance upon 
God for communion with him, to have an eye to the great sin offering, by which 
transgression was finished, and an everlasting righteousness brought in. On 
every day of the feast there was to be a burnt offering, purely for the honour 
of God, of no less than seven bullocks and seven rams, with their meat offering, 
which were wholly consumed upon the altar, and yet no waste, ver. 23, 24. 

3. The feast of tabernacles is that spoken of next, ver. 25, and no mention of 
the feast of pentecost, which came between that of the passover and that of the 
tabernacles. Orders are here given (above what were given by the law of Moses) 
for the same sacrifices to be offered during the seven days of the passover. See 
the deficiency of the legal sacrifices for sin; they were therefore often repeated 
not only every year, but every feast, every day of the feast, because “ they could 
not make the comers thereunto perfect,” Heb.x. 1,3. See the necessity of our 
frequently repeating the same religious exercises. Though the sacrifice of 
atonement is offered once for all, yet the sacrifices of acknowledgment, that 
of a broken heart, that of a thankful heart, must be every day offered, those 
spiritual sacrifices which are acceptable to God through Christ Jesus. We 
should as here, fall into a method of holy duties, and stick to it. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


In this chapter we have, I. Some farther rules given both to the priests and to the people 
relating to their worship, ver. 1—15. II. A law concerning the prince’s disposal of his 
inheritance, ver. 16—18. III. A description of the places provided for the boiling of 
the sacrifices and the baking of the meat offerings, ver. 19—24. 


HUS saith the Lord Gop; The gate of the 
inner court that looketh toward the east shall 

be shut the six working days; but on the sabbath 
it shall be opened, and in the day of the new moon 
it shall be opened. 2 And the prince shall enter 
by the way of the porch of that gate without, and 
shall stand by the post of the gate, and the priests 
shall prepare his burnt offering and his peace offer- 
ings, and he shall worship at the threshold of the 
gate: then he shall go forth; but the gate shall 
not be shut until the evening. 38 Likewise the 
people of the land shall worship at the door of this 
vate before the Loxp in the sabbaths and in the 
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new moons, 4 And the burnt offering that the 
prince shall offer unto the Lorp in the sabbath day 
shall be six lambs without blemish, and a ram with- 
out blemish. 5 And the meat offering shall be an 
ephah for a ram, and the meat offering for the lambs 
as he shall be able to give, and an hin of oil to an 
ephah. 6 And in the day of the new moon it shall 
be a young bullock without blemish, and six lambs, 
and a ram: they shall be without blemish. 7 And 
he shall prepare a meat offering, an ephah for a 
bullock, and an ephah for a ram, and for the lambs 
according as his hand shall attain unto, and an hin 
of oil to an ephah. 8 And when the prince shall 
enter, he shall go in by the way of the porch of 
that gate, and he shall go forth by the way thereof. 
9 But when the people of the land shall come be- 
fore the Lorp in the solemn feasts, he that entereth 
in by the way of the north gate to worship shall go 
out by the way of the south gate; and he that en- 
tereth by the way of the south gate shall go forth 
by the way of the north gate: he shall not return 
by the way of the gate whereby he came in, but 
shall go forth over against it. 10 And the prince 
in the midst of them, when they go in, shall go in; 
and when they go forth, shall go forth. 


11 And in 
the feasts and in the solemnities the meat offering 
shall be an ephah to a bullock, and an ephah to a 
ram, and to the lambs as he is able to give, and an 
hin of oil to an ephah. 12 Now when the prince 
shall prepare a voluntary burnt offering or peace 
offerings voluntarily unto the Lorp, one shall then 
open him the gate that looketh toward the east, and 
he shall prepare his burnt offering and his peace 
offerings, as he did on the sabbath day: then he 
shall go forth; and after his going forth one shall 
shut the gate. 13 Thou shalt daily prepare a burnt 
offering unto the Lorp of a lamb of the first year 
without blemish: thou shalt prepare it every morn- 
ing. 14 And thou shalt prepare a meat offering 
for it every morning, the sixth part of an ephah, 
and the third part of an hin of oil, to temper with 
the fine flour; a meat offering continually by a per- 
petual ordinance unto the Lorp. 15 Thus shall 
they prepare the lamb, and the meat offering, and 
the oil, every morning for a continual burnt offering. 


Whether the rules for public worship here laid down were designed to be 
observed, even in those things wherein they differed from the law of Moses, 
and were so observed under the second temple, is not certain; we find not in 
the history of that latter part of the Jewish church that they governed them- 
selves in their worship by these ordinances, as one would think they should 
have done, but only by the law of Moses, looking upon this then, in the next 
age after, as mystical, and not literal. We may observe, in these verses, 

First. That the place of worship was fixed, and rules given concerning that, 
both to prince and people. 

1. The east gate, which was kept shut at other times, was to be opened on 
the sabbath days, in the new moons, ver. 1, and whenever the prince offered a 
voluntary offering, ver. 12. Of the keeping of this gate ordinarily shut we 
read before, ch. xliv. 2, whereas the other gates of the court were opened every 
day, this only on high days, and on special occasions, when it was opened for 
the prince, who was to go in “by the way of the porch of that oe ver. 2, and 
again, ver. 8. Some think he went in with the priests and Levites into the 
inner court. (for into that court this gate was the entrance,) and they observe 

that magistrates and ministers should join forces, and go the same way, hand in 

hand, in promoting the service of God. But it should rather seem that he did 
| not go through the gate, (as the glory of the Lord had done,) though it was 

open, but he went “ by the way of the porch of the gate,” stood “at the post of 


(chap. xl. 5). Whatever is meant, no such division of the land was 
ever made, whence it is concluded by many that the language is 
figurative or symbolical. 

xly. 12. This verse is very difficult to understand. As translated 
the maneh is represented as equal to fifteen, twenty, and twenty- 
five shekels respectively. This is of course not impossible, because 
the maneh may have been like our “pound,” a word of varied sig- 
nification, in which fact we have the clue to a rational interpreta- 
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tion. Another method proposed is to add the numbers twenty, 
twenty-five, and fifteen together, and to regard the maneh as equal 
to sixty shekels. Whichever mode be adopted, it is urged by many 
that there is some error in the numbers. Without speaking dog- 
matically, we may observe that as two kinds of maneh at least were 
used among the Babylonians, so there may have been more than one 
among the Jews. It is also possible that the numbers in the Hebrew 
text require revision. 
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the gate,” and “ worshipped at the threshold of the gate,” ver. 2, where he had 

a full view of the priests’ performances at the altar, and signified his concur- 
rence in them, for himself, and for the people of the land, that stood behind 
him at the door of that gate, ver. 3. Thus must every prince shew himself to 
be of David’s mind, who would very willingly be “a doorkeeper in the house 
of his God,” and, as the word there is, “lie at the threshold,” Ps. Ixxxiv. 10. 
Note, The greatest of men are less than the least of the ordinances of God. 
Even princes themselves, when they draw near to God, must worship with 
reverence and godly fear, owning that even they are unworthy to approach 
aim. But Christ is our prince, whom God causeth to draw near, and approach 
to him, Jer. xxx. 21. 4 

2. As to the north gate and south gate, by which they entered into the court 
of the people, (not into the inner court,) there was this rule given, that whoever 
came in at the north gate should go out at the. soutn gate, and whoever came 
in at the south gate should go out at the north gate, ver. 9. Some think this 
was to prevent thrusting and jostling one another; for God is the God of order, 
and not of confusion. We may suppose they came in at the gate that was next 
their own houses; but when they went away God wonld have them go out at 
that gate which would lead them the farthest way about, that they might have 
time for meditation. Being thereby obliged to go a great way round the sanc- 
tuary, they might have an opportunity to consider the palaces of it; and, if they 
improved their time well in fetching this circuit, they would call it the next 
way home. Some cbserve that this may remind us in the service of God to be 
still pressing forward, Pail. iii. 13, and not to look back; and, in our attendance 
upon eb pari not to go back as we came, but more holy, and heavenly, and 
spiritual, 

*3. It is appointed that the people shall worship at the door of the east gate, 
where the prince doth; he at the head, and they attending him, both in the 
sabbaths and in the new moons, ver. 3, and that when they come in, and go out, 
the prince shall be “in the midst of them,” ver. 10. Note, Great men should, by 
their constant and reverend attendance on God in publie worship, give a good 
example to their inferiors, both engaging them and encouraging them to do 
likewise. It isa very graceful, becoming thing for persons of quality to go to 
church with their servants, and tenants, and poor neighbours about them, and 
to behave themselves there with an air of seriousness and devotion. And those 
who thus honour God with their honour he will delight to honour, 

Secondly. That the ordinances of worship were fixed. Though the prince is 
supposed himself to be a very hearty, zealous friend to the sanctuary, yet it is 
not left to him, no, not in concert with the priests, to appoint what sacrifices 
shall be offered, but God himself appoints them; for it is his prerogative to 
institute the rites and ceremonies of religious worship. 

1. Every morning, as duly as the morning came, they must offer a lamb for a 
burnt offering, ver. 13. It is strange that no mention is made of the evening 
sacrifice. But Christ being come, and having offered himself now in the end of 
the world, Heb. ix. 26, we are to look upon him as the evening sacrifice, about 
the time of the offering up of which he died. 

2. On the sabbath days, whereas by the law of Moses four lambs were to be 
offered, Num. xxviii. 9, it is here appointed that (at the prince’s charge) there 
shall be six lambs offered, and a ram beside, ver. 4; to intimate how much we 
should abound in sabbath work, now in gospel time, and what plenty of the 
spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise we should offer up to God on that day. 
And if with such sacrifices God is well pleased, sure we have a great deal of 
reason to be so. 

3. On the new moons, in the beginning of their months, there was, over and 
above the usual sabbath sacrifices, the additional offering of a young bullock, 
ver. 6. Those who do much for God and their souls, statedly and constantly, 
must, upon some occasions, do yet more. 

4. All the sacrifices were to be without blemish. So Christ the great sacrifice 
was, | Pet. i. 19; and so Christians, who are to present themselves to God as 
living sacrifices, should aim and endeavour to be “ blameless, and harmless, and 
without rebuke.” 

5. All the sacrifices were to have their meat offerings annexed to them; for 
so the law of Moses had appointed, to shew what .a good table God keeps in 
his house, and that we ought to honour him with the fruit of our ground, 
as well as with the fruit of our cattle, because in both he hath blessed us, 
Deu. xxviii. 4. In the beginning Cain offered the one and Abel the other. 
Some observe that the meat offerings here are much larger in proportion than 
they were by the law of Moses. Then it was three tenth-deals to a bullock, 
and two toa ram, (that is, so many tenth-parts of an ephah,) and half a hin of 
oil at the most, Num. xv. 6—9; but here, for every bullock and every ram, a 
whole ephah and a whole hin of oil, ver. 7. These unbloody sacrifices shall be 
more abounded in. Or, in general, it intimates that as now, under the Gospel, 
God abounds in the gifts of his grace to us more than under the law, so we 
should abound in the returns of praise and duty to him. But it is observable 
that, in the meat offering for the lambs, the prince is allowed to offer “as he 
shall be able to give,” ver. 5, 7, “as his hand shall attain unto;” so likewise, 
ver. 11. Note, Princes themselves must spend as they can afford; and even in 
that which is laid out in works of piety God expects and requires but that we 
should do according to our ability, every man “‘as God hath prospered him,” 
1 Cor. xvi. 2. God hath not “ made us to serve with an offering,” /sa. xliii. 23, 
but considers our frame and state. Yet this will not countenance those who 
pretend a disability that is not real, or those who, by their extravagances in 
other things, disable themselves to do the good they should. And we find 
those praised who, in an extraordinary case of charity, went not only to their 
power, but beyond their power. 


16 Thus saith the Lord Gop; If the prince give 
a gift unto any of his sons, the inheritance thereof 
shall be his sons’; it shall be their possession by 
inheritance. 17 But if he give a gift of his inherit- 
ance to one of his servants, then it shall be his to 
the year of liberty ; after it shall return to the prince : 
but his inheritance shall be his sons’ for them. 18 
Moreover the prince shall not take of the people’s 
inheritance by oppression, to thrust them out of 
their possession ; but he shall give his sons inherit- 
ance out of lis own possession: that my people be 
not scattered every man from his possession. 
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We have here a law for the Nimiting the power of the prince in the disposin 
of the crown lands, 

First. If he has a son that is a favourite, or has merited well, he may, if he 
pleaseth, as a token of his favour, and in recompense for his services, settle 
some parts of his lands upon him and his heirs for ever, ver. 16, provided it de 
not go out of the family. ‘There may bea cause for parents, when their chil- 
dren are grown up, to be more kind to one than to another, as Jacob gave to 
Joseph one portion above his brethren, Gen. xlviii. 22. 

Secondly. Yet, if he have a servant that is a favourite, he may not in like 
manner settle lands upon him, ver. 17; but if he see cause he may give him 
lands to the year of jubilee, and then they must return to the family again, 
ver. 17, The servant might have the rents, issues, and profits, for such a term. 
but the inheritance, the gus proprietarium,— the right of proprietorship,’ shall 
remain in the prince and his heirs. It was fit a difference should be put between 
a child and a servant, like that Jno. viii. 25, “the servant abideth not in the 
house for ever,” as the son doth. 

Thirdly. What estates he gives his children must be of his own; ver. 18, 
“He shall not take of the people’s inheritance,” under pretence of having many 
children to provide for. e shall not find ways to make them forfeit their 
estates, or to force them to sell them, and so thrust his subjects out of their 
possession, but let him and his sons be content with their own. It is far from 
being a prince’s honour to increase the wealth of his family and crown by 
encroaching upon the rights and properties of his subjects; nor will he himself 
be a gainer by it at last, for he will be but a poor prince when the people are 
“scattered every man from his possession,” when they quit their native country, 
being forced out of it by oppression, choosing rather to live among strangers 
that are free people, and where what they have they can call their own, be it 
never so little. It is the interest of princes to rule in the hearts of their sub- 
jects, and then all they have is in the best manner at their service. It is better 
for themselves to guin their affections by protecting their rights than to gain 
their estates by invading them. 


19 After he brought me through the entry, which 
was at the side of the gate, into the holy chambers 
of the priests, which looked toward the north: and, 
behold, there was a place on the two sides westward. 


20 Then said he unto me, This zs the place where 
the priests shall boil the trespass offering and the 
sin offering, where they shall bake the meat offering ; 
that they bear them not out into the utter court, to 
sanctify the people. 21 ‘Then he brought me forth 
into the utter court, and caused me to pass by the 
four corners of the court; and, behold, in every cor- 
ner of the court there was a court. 22 In the four 
corners of the court there were courts joined of forty 
cubits long and thirty broad: these four corners 
were of one measure. 23 And there was a row of 
building round about in them, round about them 
four, and zt was made with boiling places under the 
rows round about. 24 Then said he unto me, These 
are the places of them that boil, where the ministers 


of the house shall boil the sacrifice of the people. 


We have here a farther discovery of buildings about the temple which we 
did not observe before, and those were places to boil the flesh of the offerings, 
ver. 20, He that kept such a plentiful table at his altar had need have large 
kitchens; and a wise builder will provide conveniences of that kind. Observe, 

First. Where those boiling places were situated. ‘There were some at the 
entry into the inner court, ver. 19; and others under the rows, in the four 
corners of the outer court, ver. 21—23. These were the places where it is 
likely there was most room to spare for this purpose; and this purpose was 
found for the spare room, that none might be lost. Pity holy ground should 
be waste ground. ’ 

Secondly. What use they were put to. In those places they were to “boil 
the trespass offering, and the sin offering,” those parts of them which were 
allotted to the priests, and which were more sacred than the flesh of the peace 
offerings, of which the offerers alsohada share. There also they were to bake 
the meat offering, their share of it which they had from the altar for their own 
tables, ver. 20. Gare was taken that they “bear them not out into the outer 
court to sanctify the people.” Let them not pretend to sanctify the people 
with this holy flesh, and so impose upon them. Or, let not the people imagine 
that by touching these sacred things they were sanctified, and made ever the 
better or more acceptable to God. It should seem by Hag. ii. 12, there were. 
those that had such a conceit; and therefore the priests must not carry any of 


the holy flesh away with them lest they should encourage that conceit. _Minis- 
ters must take heed of doing any thing to bolster up ignorant people in their 
superstitious vanities. 


| CHAPTER XLVI. 


In this chapter we have, I. The vision of the holy waters,—their rise, extent, depth, and 
healing virtue, the plenty of fish in them, and an account of the trees growing on the 
banks of them, ver. 1—12. II. An appointment of the borders of the land of Canaan, 
which was to be divided by lot to the tribe of Israel, and the strangers who sojuurned 
among them, ver. 13—23. 


FTERWARD he brought me again unto the 
door of the house; and, behold, waters issued 
out from under the threshold of the house eastward : 


xlv. 15, 17, 20. In these verses, “to make reconciliation’’ and to 
“reconcile” might be better expressed “to make atonement for.” In 
verse 20, “for every one that erreth, and for him that is simple,” 
must be understood of those who go astray and are foolish or 
thoughtless, 

xly. 22, According to some Roman Catholie writers, chap. xliv. 2 
teaches the perpetual virginity of Mary, the Lord’s mother, the Lord 
himself being meant by “the prince” in verse 3. But here the 
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prince is represented as needing to offer sacrifice for himself, and we 
are therefore compelled to reject the Romish view, as contrary to the 
analogy of Scripture, which declares that the Saviour was without 
sin. 
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for the forefront of the house stood toward the east, 
and tle waters came down from under from the 
right side of the house, at the south side of the altar. 
2 Then brought he me out of the way of the gate 
northward, and led me about the way without unto 
the utter gate by the way that looketh eastward ; 
and, behold, there ran out waters on the right side. 
3 And when the man that had the line in his hand 
went forth eastward, he measured a thousand cubits, 
and he brought me through the waters; the waters 
were to the ancles. 4 Again he measured a thou- 
sand, and brought me through the waters; the 
waters were to the knees. Again he measured a 
thousand, and brought me through; the waters were 
to the loins. 5 Afterward he measured a thousand ; 
and it was a river that I could not pass over: for 


the waters were risen, waters to swim in, a river that |) 


could not be passed over. 6 And he said unto me, 
Son of man, hast thou seen this? Then he brought 
me, and caused me to return to the brink of the 
river. 7 Now when I had returned, behold, at the 
bank of the river were very many trees on tle one 
side and on the other. 8 Then said he unto me, 
These waters issue out toward tlie east country, and 
go down into the desert, and go into the sea: which 
being brought forth into the sea, the waters shall be 
healed. 9 And it shall come to pass, that every 
thing that liveth, which moveth, whithersoever the 
rivers shall come, shall live: and there shall be a 
very great multitude of fish, because these waters 
shall come thither: for they shall be healed; and 
every thing shall live whither the river cometh. 10 
And it shall come to pass, that the fishers shall stand 
upon it from En-gedi even unto En-eglaim; they 
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1 be a place to spread forth nets; their fish shall 
be according to their kinds, as the fish of the great 
sea, exceeding many. 11 But the miry places 
thereof and the marishes thereof shall not be healed; 
they shall be given to salt. 12 And by the river 
upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, 
shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not 
fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed: it 
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shall bring forth new fruit according to his monthis, 


‘because their waters they issued out of the sane- 


tuary: and the fruit thereof shall be for meat, and 
the leaf thereof for medicine. 


This part of Ezekiel’s vision must so necessarily have a mystical and spiritual 
meaning that from thence we conclude the other parts of his vision hath so 
too; for it cannot be applied to the waters brought by pipes into the temple 
for the washing of the sacrifices, and the keeping of the*temple clean, and the 
carrying off of those waters, for that would be to turn this pleasant river into 
a sink or common sewer, That prophecy, Zec. xiv. 8, may explain it, of “living 
waters that shall go out from Jerusalem, half of them towards the former sea, 
and half of them towards the hinder sea;” and there is plainly a reference to 
this in St. John’s vision of “‘a pure river of water of life,” Rev. xxii. 1. That 
seems to represent the glory and joy, which is grace perfected. This here 
seems to represent the grace and joy, which is glory begun. Most interpreters 
agree that these waters signify the Gospel of Christ, which went forth from 
Jerusalem, and spread itself into the countries about, and the gifts and power 
of the Holy Ghost which accompanied it, and by virtue of which it spread 
itself far, and produced strange and blessed effects. Ezekiel had walked rou a 
the house again and again, and yet did not till now take notice of those waters ; 
for God makes known his mind and will to his people, not all at once, but by 
degrees. Now observe, 

First. The rise of these waters. He is not put to trace the streams to the 
fountain, but has the fountain-head first discovered to him; ver. 1, “ Waters 


| issued out from the threshold of the house eastward,” and from “ under the 


right side of the house,” that is, the south side of the altar; and again, ver. 2 
“There ran out waters on the right side,” signifying that “from Zion should 
go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jcrusalem,” Jsa. ii. 3. There 
it was that the Spirit was poured out upon the apostles, and endowed them with 
the gift of tongues, that they might carry these waters to all nations. In the 
temple first they were to stand and “ preach the words of this life,” Acts v. 20; 


they must preach the Gospel to all nations, but must “begin at Jerusalem,’ 


Lu. xxiv. 47, But that is not all: Christ is the temple; he is the door, from him 
those living waters flow, out of his pierced side. It is the water that he gives 
us that is “the well of water which springs up,” Jno. iv. 14; and it is by 
believing in him that we receive from him “rivers of living water ;” and “ this 
spake he of the Spirit,” Jnu. vii. 38, 39. The original of these waters was not 
above ground, but they sprang up from under the threshold; for the fountain 
of a believer's life is a mystery ; it is hid with Christ in God, Col. iii. 3. Some 
observe that they came forth “ou the right side of the house,” to intimate that 
gospel blessings are right-hand blessings. It is also an encouragement to those 
who attend at wisdom’s gates, at the posts of her doors, who are willing to lie 
at the threshold of God’s house, as David was, that they lie at the fountain- 
head of comfort and grace. The very entrance into God’s word gives light 
and life, Ps. exix. 130. David speaks it to the praise of Zion, “ All my springs 
are in thee,” Ps, Ixxxvii. 7. They came from the side of the altar; for it is in 
and by Jesus Christ, the great altar, who sanctifies our gifts to God, that Gud 
hath blessed us with spiritual blessings in holy, heavenly places. From God 
as the fountain, in him as the channel, flows the river which “ makes glad the 
city of our God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High,” Ps. xlvi. 4. 
But observe how much the blessedness and joy of glorified saints in heaven 
exceed those of the best and happiest saints on earth. Here the streams of 
our comfort arise from under the threshold; there they proceed “from the 
throne,” the throne “ of God and of the lamb,” Rev. xxi. 1. 

Secondly. The progress and increase of these waters. They “went forth 
eastward,’ ver. 3, towards the east country, ver. 9; for so they were directed. 
he prophet and his guide followed the stream as it ran down from the holy 
mountains; and, when they had followed it about a thousand cubits, they went 
over across it to try the depth of it, and it was to the ancles, ver. 3; then 
they walked along on the bank of the river, on the other side, a thousand cubits 
more, and then, to try the depth of it, they waded through it the second time 
and it was up to their knees, ver. 4; they walked along by it a thousand 
cubits more, and then forded it the third time, and then it was up to their 
middle, the waters were to the loins; they then walked a thousand cubits 
farther, and attempted to repass it the fourth time, but found it impracticable; 
the waters were risen, either by the addition of brooks, that fell into it above 
ground, or by springs under ground, su that they were “ waters to swim in, 
a river that could not be passed over,” ver. 5. Note, 1. The waters of the 
sanctuary are running waters, as those of a river, not standing waters, as those 
of a pond. The Gospel, when it was first preached, was still spreading farther, 
Grace in the soul is still pressing forwards; it is an active principle, plus ultra, 
— ‘onward still,’ till it comes to perfection. 2. They are increasing waters. 
This river, as it runs constantly, so the farther it goes the fuller it grows. The 
gospel church was very small in its beginnings, like a little purling brook; but 
by degrees it came to be to the ankles, to the knees; many were added to it 
daily, and the grain of mustard seed grew up to beagreat tree. The gifts of 
the Spirit increase by being exercised; and grace, where it is true, is growing 
like the light of the morning, which “shines more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 3. It is good for us to follow these waters, and go along with them. 
Observe the progress of the Gospel in the world; observe the process of 
the work of grace in the heart;.attend the motions of the blessed Spirit, and 
walk after them, under a Divine conduct, as Ezekiel here did. 4. It is good to 
be often searching into the things of God, and trying the depth of them; not 
only look on the surface of those waters, but go to the bottom of them, as far 
as we can; be often digging, often diving into the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, as those who covet to be intimately acquainted with those things. 
5. If we search into the things of God we shall find some things very plain and 
easy to be understood, as the waters that were but to the ankles; others more 
difficult, and which require a deeper search, as the waters to the knees, or the 
loins; and some guite beyond our reach, which we cannot penetrate into, or 
account for, but despairing to find the bottom, must, as St. Paul, sit down at 
the brink, and adore the depth, Rom. xi. 33. It has been often said that in the 
Scripture, like these waters of the sanctuary, there are some places so shallow 
that a lamb may wade through them, and others so deep that an elephant may 
swim inthem. And it is our wisdom, as the prophet here, to begi» ~w*th that 
which is most easy, and get our héarts washed with those things, oefore we 
proceed to that which is “dark and hard to be understood-” it is good to 
take our work before us. — ‘ { 

Thirdly. The extent of this river. It “issues towaras tne east country;” but 
from thence it either divides itself into several streams, or fetcheth a compass 
so as that it goes down into the desert, and so goes into the sea, either into the 
Dead Sea, which lay south-east, or the sea of Tiberias, which lay north-east; 
or the great sea, which lay west, ver. 8. ‘This was accomplished when the 
Gospel was preached with success throughout all the regions of Judea and 
Samaria, Acts viii. 1, and afterwards the nations about, nay, and those that lay 


cumstances which the prophet has in view generally account for his 
numerous deviations from the old law. 

xlvi. 23. Dr. Adam Clarke regards these as “uncovered apart- 
ments, where they kept fires for dressing those parts of the peace- 
offerings which were made in the Temple by individuals through a 
principle of devotion. On these their families and their friends 
feasted; and portions were sent to the poor, the widows, and the 
orphans.” The language is not very clear, but this may be the idea. 


It is evidently intended to describe the culinary arrangements of 
the department, and to represent them as on an extensive scale. 

xlvii. 1. It is necessary to take this account of the river which 
flowed from the sanctuary in a spiritual or figurative sense. No 
stream of any magnitude either did or could arise in such a situation. 
It is, however, so far in agreement with fact that the water from 
Jerusalem would fall into the Dead Sea somewhere near its north- 
western extremity, and to the east of the city. 
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most remote, even in the isles of the sea. were enlightened and leavened by it. 
The sound of it went forth to the end of the world; and the enemies of it could 
no more prevail to stop the progress of it than that of a mighty river. 

Fourthly. The healing virtue of this river. The waters of the sanctuary, 
wherever they come, and have a free course, will be found a wonderful resto- 
rative. Being brought forth into the sea, the sulphureous lake of Sodom, that 
standing monument of Divine vengeance, even those “ waters shall be healed,” 
ver. 8; shall become sweet, and pleasant, and healthful. This intimates the 
wonderful and blessed change that the Gospel would make wheresoever it 
came in its power, as great a change, in respect both of character and condi- 
tion, as the turning of the Dead Sea into a fountain of gardens. When children 
of wrath became children of love, and those that were dead in trespasses and 
sins were made alive, then this was fulfilled. The Gospel was as that salt 
which Elisha cast into the spring of the waters of Jericho, with which he 
nealed them, 2 Ain. ii. 20, 21. Christ, coming into the world to be its physician, 
sent his Gospel as the great medicine, the pampharmacon; there is in it a 
remedy for every malady. Nay, wherever these rivers come they make things to 
live, ver. 9, both plants and animals; they are the water of life, Rev. xxii. 1, 17. 
Christ came that we may have life, and for that end he sends his Gospel; every 
thing shall live whither the river comes. The grace of God makes dead sinners 
alive, and living saints lively; every thing is made fruitful and Houriehing by 
it. But its effect is according as it is received, and as the mind is prepared and 
disposed to receive it; for, ver. 11, the marshes and miry places thereof, that 
are settled in the mire of their own sinfulvess, and will not be healed or settled 
in the moisture of their own righteousness, and think they need no healing, 
their doom is, they “shall nogybe healed.” The same Gospel which to others is a 
savour of life unto life shall to them bea savour of death unto death; “ They 
shall be given to salt,” that is, to perpetual barrenness, Dew. xxix. 23. They 
that will not be watered with the grace of God, and made fruitful, shall be 
abandoned to their own hearts’ lusts, and left for ever unfruitful. ‘‘ He that is 
filthy, let him be filthy still.” “Never fruit grow on thee more for ever.” 
‘They shall be given to salt, that is, to be monuments of Divine justice, as Lot’s 
wife that was turned into a pillar of salt, to season others. 

Fifthly. The great plenty of fish that should be in this river. Every living 
moving thing shall be found here, shall live here, ver. 9; that is, shall come on | 
and prosper, shall be the best of the kind, and shall increase greatly, so that 
there shall be “a very great multitude of fish, according to their kinds, as the 
fish of the great sea, exceeding many.” ‘There shall be as great plenty of the 
river fish, and as vast shoals of them, as there used to be of salt water fish, 
ver. 10. There shall be great numbers of Christians in the church, and those 
multiplying like fishes, in the rising generations and the dew of their youth. 
In the creation the waters brought forth the fish abundantly, Gen. i. 20, 21; 
and they still live in and by the waters that produced them. So believers are 
begotten by the word of truth, Jas. i, 18, and born by it, 1 Pet. i 23,—that 
river of God. By it they live, and from it they have their maintenance and sub- 
sistence; in the waters of the sanctuary they are as in their element, out of 
them they are as fish upon dry ground; so David was when he thirsted and 
panted for God, for the living God. Where the fish are known to be in abund- 
ance thither will the fishers flock, and there they will cast their nets; and 
therefore, to intimate the replenishing of these waters, and their being made | 
every way useful, it is here foretold that the fishers shall stand upon the banks 
of this river, from Engedi, which lies on the border of the Dead Sea, to En- | 
eglaim, another city, that joins to that sea, and all along shall spread their nets. | 
The Dead Sea, which before was shunned as noisome and noxious, shall be 
frequented. Gospel grace makes those persons and places which were un- . 
profitable and good for nothing to become serviceable to God and man. | 

Sixthly. The trees that were on the banks of this river, many trees on the | 
one side and on the other, ver. 12, which made the prospect very pleasant and 
agreeable to the eye. The shelter of these trees also would be a convenience 
to the fishery; but that is not all, ver. 12, they are “trees for meat,” and the. 
fruit of them shall not be consumed, for it shall produce fresh fruit every | 
month. The leaf shall be “for medicine,” and it “shall not fade.” This part | 
of the vision is copied out into St. John’s vision very exactly, Rev. xxii. 2, | 
where, on either side of the river, is said to grow the tree of life, which yielded 
her fruit every month, and the leaves were for the healing of the nations. 
Christians are supposed to be these trees, ministers especially; “‘ Trees of | 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord,” fsa. lxi. 3; set by “the rivers of | 
water,” the waters of the sanctuary, Ps. i.3; grafted into Christ, the tree | 
of life, and by virtue of their union with him made trees of life too, rooted 
in him, Col. ii. 7. There is a great variety of these trees, through the diversity | 
of gifts with which they are endued, by that one Spirit who worketh all in all. , 
They grow on the bank of the river, for they keep close to holy ordinances, | 
and through them derive from Christ sap and virtue. They are fruit trees 
designed, as the fig-tree and the olive with their fruits, to honour God and 
man, Jud. ix. 9; “The fruit thereof shall be for meat,” for the lips of the 
righteous feed many. The fruits of their righteousness are one way or other 
beneficial. The very leaves of these trees are for medicine; for bruises and 
sores, (margin.) Good Christians, with their good discourses, which are as 
their leaves, as well as with their charitable actions, which are as their fruits, 
do good to those about them; they strengthen the weak, and bind up the 
broken-hearted. Their cheerfulness doth good like a medicine, not only to 
themselves but to others also. They shall be enabled, by the grace of God, to 
persevere in their goodness and usefulness; “ their leaf shall not fade,” or lose 
its medicinal virtue, having not only life in their root, but sap in all their 
branches; their profession “shall not wither,” Ps. i. 3, “neither shall the fruit 
thereof be consumed;” that is, they shall not lose the principle of their fruit- 
fulness, but “shall still bring forth fruit in old age, to shew that the Lord is 
upright,” Ps. xcii. 14. Or, the reward of their fruitfulness shall abide for ever; 
they bring forth fruit that shall abound to their account in the great day, 
fruit to life eternal; that is, indeed, fruit which shall not be consumed. They 
bring “ new fruit according to their months,” some in one month, and others in 
another; so that still there shall be one or other found to serve the glory of 
God for the purpose he designs. Or, each one of them shall bring forth fruit 
monthly, which notes an abundant disposition to fruit-bearing—they shall never 
be weary of well-dving; and a very happy climate, such as that there shall be a 
perpetual spring and summer. And the reason of this extraordinary fruitful- 
hess is, because their waters “issued out of the sanctuary;” it is not to be 
ascribed to anything in themselves, but to the continual supplies of Divine 
grace with which they are watered every moment, Jsa. xxvii. 3; for, whoever 
planted them, it was that which gave the increase. 


13 Thus saith the Lord Gop; This shall be the 
border, whereby ye shall inherit the land according 
to the twelve tribes of Israel: Joseph shall have two 


portions, 14 And ye shall inherit it, one as well as | 
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another: concerning the which I lifted up mine hand 
to give it unto your fathers: and this land shall fall 
unto you for inheritance. 15 And this shall be the 
border of the land toward the north side, from the 
great sea, the way of Hethlon, as men go to Zedad; 
16 Hamath, Berothah, Sibraim, which is between 
the border of Damascus and the border of Hamath; 
Hazar-hatticon, which is by the coast of Hauran. 17 
And the border from the sea shall be Hazar-enan, 
the border of Damascus, and the north northward, 
and the border of Hamath. And this is the north 
side. 18 And the east side ye shall measure from 
Hauran, and from Damascus, and from Gilead, and 
from the land of Israel by Jordan, from the border 
unto the east sea. And this is the east side. 19 
And the south side southward, from Tamar even to 
the waters of strife zx Kadesh, the river to the great 
sea. And this is the south side southward. 20 The 
west side also shall be the great sea from the border, 
till a man come over against Hamath. This is the 
west side. 21 So shall ye divide this land unto you 
according to the tribes of Israel. 22 And it shall 
come to pass, that ye shall divide it by lot for an in- 
heritance unto you, and to the strangers that sojourn 
among you, which shall beget children among you: 
and they shall be unto you as born in the country 
among the children of Israel: they shall have inherit- 
ance with you among the tribes of Israel. 23 And 
it shall come to pass, that in what tribe the stranger 
sojourneth, there shall ye give him his inheritance, 
saith the Lord Gop. 


We are now to pass from the affairs of the sanctuary to those of the state; 
from the city to the country. 

First. The land of Canaan is here secured to them for an inheritance; ver. 14, 
“T have lifted up my hand to give it unto your fathers,” that is, promised it 
upon oath to them and their posterity. Though the possession had been a great 
while discontinued, yet God had not forgot his oath which he sware to their 
fathers. Though God’s providences may for a time seem to contradict his 
promises, yet the promise will certainly take place at last, for God will be 
ever mindful of his covenant. “I lifted up my hand to give it,” and there- 
fore it shall without fail “fall to you for an inheritance.” ‘Thus the heavenly 
anaaa ee sure to all the seed, because it is what God, that cannot lie, hath 
promised, 

Secondly. It is here circumscribed, and the bounds and limits of it fixed, 
which they must not pass over to encroach upon their neighbours, and which 
their neighbours shall not break through to encroach upon them. We had 
such a draught of the bordere of Canaan when Joshua was to put the people 
in possession of it, Num. xxxiv. 1,&c. That begins with the salt sea in the 
south, goes round, and ends there. ‘This begins with Hamath, about Damascus 
in the north, and so goes round, and ends there, ver. 20. Note, It is God that 
appointeth the bounds of our habitation; and his Israel shall always have cause 
to say that the lines are fallen to them in pleasant places. ‘The lake of Sodom 
is here called the East sea; for, it being healed by the waters of the sanctuary, 
it is no more to be called a salt sea, as it was in Numbers. 

Thirdly. It is here ordered to be divided among the tribes of Israel, reckon- 
ing Joseph for two tribes, to make up the number of twelve, when ‘Levi was 
tuken out to attend the sanctuary, and had his lot adjoining to that, ver. 13, 213; 


“Ye shall inherit it one as well as another,” ver. 14. The tribes shall have an. 


equal share, one as much as another. As the tribes returned out of Babylon 
this seems unequal, because some tribes were much more numerous than other; 
and indeed, the most were of Judah and Benjamin, and very few of the other 
ten tribes. But as the twelve tribes stand in type and vision for the gospel 
church, the Israel of God, it was very equal, because we find in another vision 
an equal number of each of the twelve tribes sealed for the living God, just 
twelve thousard of each, Rev. vii. 5, &c. ; and to those sealed ones these allot- 
ments did belong. It intimates, likewise, that all the gbtegts of Christ's 
kingdom have obtained like precious faith. Male and female, Jew and Gentile, 
bond and free, are all alike welcome to Christ, and made partakers of him. 
Fourthly. The strangers that sojourn among them, *‘ which shall beget chil- 
dren,’ and be built up into families, and so help to people their country, shall 
have inheritance among the tribes, as if they had been native Israelites, ver. 22, 23, 
which was by no means allowed in Joshuf’s division of the land. This is an act 
for a general naturalization, which would teach the Jews who was their neigh- 
bour, not those only of their own nation and religion, but those, whoever they 
were, that they had an opportunity of shewing kindness to, because from them 
they would be willing to receive kindness. It would likewise invite strangers 
to come and settle among them, and put themselves under the wings of the 
Divine rims Pee But it certainly looks at gospel times, when the partition wall 
between Jew and Gentile was taken down, and both put upon a level before 
God, both made one in Christ, in whom “there is no difference,” Rom. x. 12. 


xlvii. 8. What is here called the “desert” seems to be the great 
natural depression in which the Dead Sea, here called “the sea,” lies. 
As the waters of that sea are very salt, nauseous, and unwholesome, 
the “healing” of them must signify their being rendered sweet and 
wholesome. 

xlvii. 10. The Dead Sea is no place for fishing, and probably fish do 
not exist in it, therefore the mention of fishermen and fish here is 
part of the symbolism, denoting an extraordinary change. Engedi 
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is on the west of the Dead Sea, where there is a beautiful plain, and 
in the hills above it a copious fountain, the streams from which are 
fringed with abundant verdure. Eneglaim is only mentioned in this 
text, and its locality is not identified, though some have fixed it in 
Moab, north-east of the Dead Sea. 

xlvii. 15—20. Some of the places mentioned in these verses ar@ 
either unknown or uncertain, 
hatticon, on the northern boundary. The line of the southern frontuer 


Such are Hethlon, Sibraim, and Hazar- . 


Ra 
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This land was a type of the heavenly Canaan, that better country, Heb. xi. 16, 
in which believing Gentiles shall have a blessed lot, as well as believing Jews, 


Isa. lvi. 3. 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


In this chapter we have particular directions given for the distribution of the land, of 
Seton Iey Gade’ teccunasho ram cf the core hee yond Be 
to the south, ver. 23-29. II, The allotment of land for the sanctuary and the priests, 
Moisi Mal Muoe/ bf tig wo Tied beface: ea civ ITIL A plas et heehee ea ae 
sierepor ihe bee to it, ver. 30—35; which seals up and concludes the vision and 

OW these are the names of the tribes. From 
the north end to the coast of the way of 

Hethlon, as one goeth to Hamath, Hazar-enan, the 

border of-Damaseus northward, to the coast of Ha- 

math; for these are his sides east and west; a por- 
tion for Dan. .2.And by the border of Dan, from 
the east side unto the west side, a portion for Asher. 

3 And by the border of Asher, from the east side 

even unto the west side, a portion for Naphtali. 4 

And by the border of Naphtali, from the east side 

unto the west side, a portion for-Manasseh. 5 And 

by the border of Manasseh, from the east side unto 
the west side, a portion for Ephraim. 6 And by the 
border of Ephraim, from the east side even unto the 
west side, a portion for Reuben. 7 And by the bor- 
der of Reuben, from the east side unto the west side, 

a portion for Judah. 8 And by the border of Ju- 

dah, from the east side unto the west side, shall be 

the offering which ye shall offer of five and twenty 
thousand reeds in breadth, and in length as one of 
the other parts, from the east side unto the west side: 

and the sanctuary shall be in the midst of it. 9 

The oblation that ye shall offer unto the Lorp shall 

be of five and twenty thousand in length, and of ten 

thousand in breadth. 10 And for them, even for 
the priests, shall be ¢hzs holy oblation; toward the 
north five and twenty thousand in length, and toward 


the west ten thousand in breadth, and toward the |! 


east ten thousand in breadth, and toward the south 
five and twenty thousand in length: and the sanc- 
tuary of the Lorp shall be in the midst thereof. 11 
It shall be for the priests that are sanctified of the 
sons of Zadok; which have kept my charge, which 
went not astray when the children of Israel went 
astray, as the Levites went astray. 12 And this 
oblation of the land that is offered shall be unto 
them a thing most holy by the border of the Levites. 
13 And over against the border of the priests thie 
Levites shall have five and twenty thousand in length, 
and ten thousand in breadth: all the length shall be 
five and twenty thousand, and the breadth ten thou- 
sand. 14 And they shall not sell of it, neither ex- 
change, nor alienate the firstfruits of the land: for 7 
is holy unto the Lorp. 15 And the five thousand, 
that are left in the breadth over against the five and 
twenty thousand, shall be a profane place for the city, 
for dwelling, and for suburbs: and the city shall be 
in the midst thereof. 16 And these shall be the 
measures thereof; the north side four thousand and 
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five hundred, and the south side four thousand and 
five hundred, and on the east side four thousand and 
five hundred, and the west side four thousand and 
five hundred. 17 And the suburbs of the city shall 
be toward the north two hundred and fifty, and 
toward the south two hundred and fifty, and toward 
the east two hundred and fifty, and toward the west 
two hundred and fifty. 18 And the residue in 
length over against the oblation of the holy portion 
shall be ten thousand eastward, and ten thousand 
westward; and it shall be over against the oblation 
of the holy portion; and the increase thereof shall 
be for food unto them that serve the city. 19 And 
they that serve the city shall serve it out of all the 
tribes of Israel. 20 All the oblation shall be five 
and twenty thousand by five and twenty thousand: 
ye shall offer the holy oblation foursquare, with the 
possession of the city. 21 And the residue shall be 
for the prince, on the one side and on the other of 
the holy oblation, and of the possession of the city, 
over against the five and twenty thousand of the 
oblation toward the east border, and westward over 
against the five and twenty thousand toward thie 
west border, over against the portions for the prince: 
and it shall be the holy oblation; and the sanctuary 
of the house shall be in the midst thereof. 22 
Moreover from the possession of the Levites, ayd 
from the possession of the city, being in the midst 
of that which is the prince’s, between the border of 
Judah and the border of Benjamin, shall be for the 
prince. 23 As for the rest of the tribes, from the 
east side unto the west side, Benjamin shall have a 

ortion. 24 And by the border of Benjamin, from 
the east side unto the west side, Simeon shall have a 
portion. 25 And by the border of Simeon, from the 
east side unto the west side, Issachar a portion. 26 
And by the border of Issachar, from the east side 
unto the west side, Zebulun a portion. 27 And by 
the border of Zebulun, from the east side unto thie 
west side, Gad a portion. 28 And by the border of 
Gad, at the south side southward, the border shall 
be even from amar unto the waters of strife in 
Kadesh, and to the river toward the great sea. 29 
This zs the land which ye shall divide by lot unto 
the tribes of Israel for inheritance, and these are 
their portions, saith the Lord Gop. 


We have here a very short and ready way taken for the dividing of the land 
among the twelve tribes, not so tedious and so far about as the way that was 
taken in Joshua’s time; for in the distribution of spiritual and heavenly bless- 
ings there is not that danger of murmuring and quarrelling as in the participa- 
tion of temporal blessings. When God gave to the labourers every one his 

enny, those that were uneasy at it were soon put to silence with, May I not 
ad what I will with my own? And such is the equal distribution here among 
the tribes. In this distribution of the land we may observe, 

1. That it differs very much from the division of it in Joshua’s time, nor 
agrees with the order of their birth, or their blessing by Jacob or Moses. 
Simeon here is not divided in Jacob, nor is Zebulun a haven of ships, a plain 
intimation that it is not so much to be understvod literally as spiritually 
though the mystery of it is very much hidden from us. In gospel times old 
things are passed away; “ Behold, all things are become new.” The Israel of 
God is cast into a new method. 

2. That the tribe of Dan, which was last provided for in the first division of 
Canaan, .Jos. xix. 40, is first provided for here, ver. 1. ‘Thus, in the Gospel, the 
last shall be first, Mat. xi 


ix. 2¢. God, in the dispensations of his grace, doth not 
follow the same method that he doth in the disposals of his providence. 


But 


is not definitely known, but the general idea is evidently that of an 
oblong. The measurements of the tribal portions in the next chapter 
make it assume the form of a parallelogram. The sea mentioned in 
connection with the north, south, and west is the Mediterranean; 
and the Dead Sea is meant in verse 18. 
xlviii. 1—7. In the new allotment of the land seven tribes are 
Jaced on the north of Jerusalem, each of them occupying a strip of 
Tand extending from the Mediterranean to the eastern frontier, 


xlviii, 8—22. The details given here respecting the divisior devoted 
to the sanctuary, the holy city, its suburbs, and the prince are suffi- 
ciently minute and yet intelligible. The reason for placing this 
south of seven and north of five of the tribes is that Jerusalem did 
not occupy the centre of the land, a greater portion of which lay to 
the north than to the south. 

xlviii. 2328. As Judah is next the holy city and its portion on the 
north, Benjamin is placed nearest the same portion on the south. It 
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Dan had now his portion ttereabouts where he had only one city before, 
northward, on the border of Damascus, and farthest of all from the sanctuary, 
because that tribe had revolted to idolatry. y . 

3. That all the ten tribes that were carried away by the king of Assyria, as 
well as the two tribes that were long after carried to Babylon, have their 
allotment in this visionary land, which some think had its accomplishment 
in the particular persons and families of those tribes which returned with 
Judah and Benjamin, of which we find many instances in Ezra and Nehemiah; 
and it is probable there were returns of many more afterwards, at several 
times, which are not recorded; and the Jews having Galilee, and other parts, 
that had been the possessions of the ten tribes, put into their hands, in common 
with them, they enjoyed them. Grotius says, If the ten tribes had repented and 
returned to God, as the “chief fathers of Judah and Benjamin did, and the 
priests and Levites,” H’zr. i. 5, they should have fared as those two tribes did; 
but they forfeited the benefit of this glorious prophecy by sin. However, we 
believe it has its designed accomplishment in the establishment and enlarge- 
ment of the gospel church, and the happy settlement of all those who are 
Israelites indeed, in the sure and sweet enjoyment of the privileges of the new 
covenant, in which there is enough for all, and enough for each. 

4. That every tribe, in this visionary distribution, had its particular lot 
assigned it by the Divine appointment; for it was never the intention of the 
Gospel to pluck up the hedge of property, and lay all in common; it was in 
a way of charity, not of legal right, that the first Christians had all things 
common, Aets ii. 44. Many precepts of the Gospel suppose that every man 
should know his own. And we must not only acknowledge but acquiesce in 
the hand of God appointing us our lot, and be well pleased with it, believing 
it fittest for us. ‘ He shall chose our inheritance for us,” Ps. xlvii. 4. 

5. That the tribes lay contiguous; by the border of one tribe was the portion 
of another, all on a row, in exact order, so that, like stones in an arch, they fixed, 
and strengthened, and wedged in one another. “ Behold, how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren” thus “to dwell together!” It was a figure 
of the communion of churches and saints under the gospel government; thus, 
though they are many, yet they are one, and should hold together in holy love 
and mutual assistance. 

6. That Reuben, which before lay at a distance beyond Jordan, now lies next 
to Judah, and next but one to the sanctuary 3 for the scandal he Jay under, for 
which he was told he should not excel, began by this time to wear off. What 
has turned to the reproach of any person or people ought not to be remembered 
for ever, but should at length be kindly forgotten. 

7. That the sanctuary was in the midst of them. There were seven tribes 
to the north of it, and the Levites, the princes, and the city’s portion, with that 
of five tribes more, to the south of it; so that it was, as it ought to be, in the 
heart of the kingdom, that it might diffuse its benign influences to the whole, 
and might be the centre of their unity. ‘he tribes that lay most remote from 
each other would meet there in a mutual acquaintance and fellowship. ‘Those 
of the same parish or congregation, though dispersed, and having no occasion 
otherwise to know each other, yet, by meeting statedly to worship God toge- 
ther, should have their hearts knit to each other in holy love. 

8. That where the sanctuary was the priests were; “For them, even for the 
priests, shall this holy oblation be,” ver. 10. As on the one hand this speaks 
honour and comfort to ministers, that what is given for their support and 
maintenance is reckoned a holy oblation to the Lord, so it speaks their duty, 
which is, that since they are appointed and maintained for the service of the 
sanctuary, they ought to attend continually to this very thing, to reside on 
their cures. ‘Those that live upon the altar must serve at the altar, not take 
the wages to themselves, and devolve the work upon others. But how can they 
serve the altar, his altar they live upon, if they do not live near it? 

9. Those priests had the priests’ share of these lands that had approved 
themselves faithful to God in times of trial, ver. 11; it shall be for “the sons 


of Zadok,” who it seems had signalised themselves in some critical juncture, ; 


and went not astray when the children of Israel, and other the Levites, went | 


astray. God will put honour upon them, and hath special favours in reserve 
for them, who keep their integrity in times of general apostacy. ‘Those are 
swimming upwards, and so they will find at last, that are swimming against 
the stream. 

10. The land which was spprapriated to the ministers of the sanctuary might 
by no means be alienated. It was in the nature of the firstfruits of the land 
and was therefore holy to the Lord; and, though the priests and Levites had 
both the use of it and the inheritance of it, to them and their heirs, yet they 
anight not sell it or exchange it, ver. 14. It is sacrilege to convert that to other 
uses which is dedicated to God. 

11. The land allotted for the city and its suburbs is called “a profane place,” 
ver. 15, or common: not but that the city was a holy city, above other cities, 
for the Lord was there, but, in comparison with the sanctuary, it was a profane 
place. Yet it is too often true in the worst sense, that great cities, even those 
that, like this, have the sanctuary near them, are profane places, and it ought to 
be sadly lamented. It was the complaint of old, “from Jerusalem is profane- 
ness gone forth into all the land,” Jer. xxiii. 15. 

12. The city is made to be exactly foursquare, and the suburbs extending 
themselves equally on all sides, as the Levites’ cities did in the first division of 
the land, ver. 16, 17, which, never being literally fulfilled in any city, intimates 
that it is to be understood spiritually of the beauty and stability of the gospel 
church, that city of the living God, which is formed according to the wisdom 
and counsel of God, and is made firm and immoveable by his promise, 

13. Whereas before the inhabitants of Jerusalem were principally of Judah 
and Benjamin, in whose tribes it lay, now the head city lies not in the particular 
lot of any of the tribes, but “they that serve the city,” and bear office in it, 
“ shall serve it out of all the tribes of Israel,” ver. 19. ‘The most eminent men 
must be picked out of “all the tribes of Israel” for the service of the city, be- 
cause many eyes were upon it, and there was great resort to it from all parts of 
the nation, and from other nations. They that live in the city are said to serve 
the city, for wherever we are we must study to be serviceable to the place, 
some way or other, according as our capacity is, They must not come out of 
the tribes of Israel to the city to take their ease and enjoy their pleasures, but 
to serve the city, to do all the good they can there, and in so doing they would 
have a good influence upon the country too. 

14. Care was taken that those who applied themselves to public business in 
the city, as well as in the sanctuary, should have an honourable, comfortable 
maintenance; lands are appointed, the increase whereof “shall be food unto 
them that serve the city,” ver. 18. Who goes a warfare at his own charges? 
Magistrates that attend the service of the state, as well as ministers that attend 
the service of the church, should have all due encouragement and support in so 
doing ; and for this cause pay we tribute also. 

15. The prince bad a lot for himself suited to the dignity of his high station, 
ver. 21, (we took an account of it before, ch. xlv.) He was seated near the sanc- 
tuary, where the testimony of Israel was, and near the city, where the thrones of 
judgment were, that he might be a protection to both, and might see that the 
duty of both was carefully and faithfully done; and herein he was a minister 
ot God for good to the whole community. Christ is the church’s prince, that 
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defends it on every side, and creates a defence; nay, he is himself a defenee 
upon all its glory, and compasseth it with his favour. | 

16. As Judah had his lot next the sanctuary on one side, so Benjamin had, of 
all the tribes, his lot nearest it on the other side, which honour was reserved 
for them who adhered to the house of David and the temple at Jernusaler 
when the other ten tribes went astray from both. It is enough if treachery an 
apostacy, upon repentance, be pardoned, but constancy and fidelity shall be 
rewarded and preferred. 


30 And these are the goings out of the city on 
the north side, four thousand and five hundred mea- 
sures. 31 And the gates of the city shall be after 
the names of the tribes of Israel: three gates north- 
ward; one gate of Reuben, one gate of Judah, one 
gate of Levi. 52 And at the east side four thou- 
sand and five hundred: and three gates; and one 
gate of Joseph, one gate of Benjamin, one gate of 
Dan. 33 And at the south side four thousand and 
five hundred measures: and three gates; one gate 
of Simeon, one gate of Issachar, one gate of Zebu- 
lun. 384 At the west side four thousand and five 
hundred, with their three gates; one gate of Gad, 
one gate of Asher, one gate of Naphtali. 35 Jt was 
round about eighteen thousand measures: and the 


name of the city from that day shall be, The Lorp 
‘as there. 


We have here a farther account of the city that should be built for the 
metropolis of this glorious land, and to be the receptacle of those who should 
come from all parts to worship in the sanctuary adjoining. It is nowhere called 
Jerusalem, nor is the land, which we have had such a particular account of the 
dividing of, anywhere called the land of Canaan; for the old names are for- 

otten, to intimate that the old things are done away, behold, all things are 
Pacthbe new. Now, concerning this city, observe here, 

First. The measures of its outlets, and the grounds belonging to it, for its 
several conveniences; each way its appurtenances extended four thousand and 
five hundred measures, eighteen thousand in all, ver. 35. But what these mea- 
sures were is uncertain; it is never said in all this chapter whether so mary 
reeds, as our translation determines, by inserting that word, ver. 8, each reed 
containing six cubits and a span, ch. xl. 5, (and why should the measurer 
appear with a measuring reed in his hand of that length if he did not measure 
with that, except where it is expressly said he measured by cubits?) or whe- 
ther, as others think, it is so many cubits, because those are mentioned, ch. xlv. 25 
xlvii.3; yet that makes me incline rather to think that, where cubits are not 
mentioned, it must be intended so many lengths of the measuring reed. But 
those who understand it of so many cubits are not agreed whether it be 
meant of the common cubit, which was half a yard, or the geometrical cubit, 
which for better expedition is supposed to be mostly used in surveying lands, 
which some say contained six cubits, others about three cubits and a half, so 
making a thousand cubits the same with one thousand paces, that is, an English 
mile. But our being left at this uncertainty is an intimation that these things 
are to be understood spiritually, and that what is principally meant is, that 
there is an exact and just proportion observed by Infinite Wisdom in modelling 
the gospel church, which, though now we cannot discern, we shall when we 
come to heaven. . 

Secondly. ‘The number of its gates. It had twelve gates in all, three on each 
side, which was very agreeable when it Jay four square; and these twelve 
gates inscribed to the twelve tribes. Because the city was to be served “out 
of all the tribes of Israel,” ver. 19, it was fit that each tribe should have its 
gate; and Levi being here taken in, to keep to the number twelve, Ephraim and 
Manasseh are made one in Joseph, ver. 32. On the north side were the gates 
of Reuben, Judah, and Levi, ver. 31; on the east, the gates of Joseph, Benjamin, 
and Dan, ver. 32; on the south, the gates of Simeon, Issachar, and Zebulun, 
ver. 23; and on the west, the gates of Gad, Asher, and Naphtali, ver. 34. 
Conformable to this, in St. John’s vision, the new Jerusalem, (for so the holy 
city is called there, though not here,) has twelve gates, three of a side, and on 
them are written ‘the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel,” 
Rev. xxi. 12, 13. Note, Into the church of Christ, both militant and trium- 
phant, there is a free aecess faith, for all that come, of every tribe, from 
every quarter. Christ has “ opened the kingdom of heaven for all believers.” 
Whoever will may come and take of the water of life, of the tree of life, freely. 

Thirdly. The name given to this city; from that day, when it shall be new 
erected according to this model, the name of it shall be, not as before, Jerusa- 
lem, ‘ the vision of peace,’ but, which is the original of that, and more than equi- 
valent to it, Jehovah-shammah, “ the Lord is there,” ver. 35. This intimated 

1 That the captives, after their return, should have manifest tokens of God's 
presence with ine and his residence among them, both in his ordinances and 
in his providences. They should have no occasion to ask, as their fathers did, Is 
the Lord among us, or is he not? for they shall see and say that he is with them 
of a truth; and then, though their troubles were many, and threatening, they 
were like the bush which burned, but was not consumed, because the Lord was 
there. But when God departed from their temple, when he said, Migremus 
hinc,—‘ let. us go hence,’ their house was soon left unto them desolate, Being 
no longer his, it was not much longer theirs. 

2. That the gospel church should likewise have the presence of God in it. 
though not in the Shechinah, as of old i in a token of it no less sure, that o 
his Spirit. Where the Gospel is faith fully preached, gospel ordinances duly 
administered, and God worshipped in the name of Jesus Christ only, it may 
truly be said, ‘“‘ The Lord is there;” for faithful is he that hath said it, and will 
be us good as his word, “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” The Lord is there in his church to rule and govern it, to protect und 
defend it, and graciously to accept and own his sincere srorahipners, and to be 
nigh unto them in all that they call upon him for. This should engage us to 
keep close to the communion of saints, for the Lord is there; and then whither 


must be cbserved, however, that the twelve tribes by no means come 
here in the order in which they originally stood. There can be no 
doubt that the whole arrangement is ideal, and it is certain that it 
never was nor could have been carried out. The actual contour and 
measurements of the land absolutely preclude the possibility of an 
actual distribution of it like the one here shadowed forth. It has 
also been frequently intimated that where measurements are given 
they are often uncertain. 
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Additional Notes.—The tomb of Ezekiel. It is not inappropriate 
to conclude the remarks upon Ezekiel with the following account of 
his tomb, which still exists to the south-west of Babylon. Mr, Layard, 
speaking in his ‘* Nineveh and Babylon” of the view from the summit 
of Birs Nimroud, says, “To the south-west, in the extreme distance, 
rose the palm-trees of Kifil, casting their scanty shade over a saiaif 
dome, the tomb of Ezekiel. To this spot annually flock in crow 
as their forefathers have done for centuries, the Jews of Bagh 
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else shall we 5° to mend ourselves? Nay, it is true of every good Christian, he 
iwells in God and God in him, atever soul has in it a living principle of 
grace,,it may be truly said, “ The Lord is there.” 

3. That the xlory and happiness of heaven should consist chiefly in this, that 
*the Lord is there.” St. John’s representation of that blessed state doth 
indeed far exceed this in many respects. That is all gold, and pearls, and 
precious stones; it is much larger than this, and much brighter, for it needs not 


| the light of the sun. But in making the presence of God the princi 
of its bliss they both agree. There the hapahiane of the cloned eee are 
to be that “ God himself shall be with them,” Rev. xxi. 3, that “he that sits on 
the throne skall dwell among them,” Rev. vii. 15; and here it is made to crown 
the bliss of this holy city, that “the Lord is there.” Let us therefore give all 
diligence to make sure to ourselves a place in that city, that we may be for ever 
with the Lord. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


TO THE BOOK OF 


EZEKIEL. 


Cua. I.—1. Among the eaptives by the river Chebar. Ezekiel was carried 
captive with Jehoiachim, king of Judah, in the year of the world 3406, and 
before Christ 598. He was placed with many of his countrymen upon the 
banks of the river Chebar, (still called Khabour,) which joins the Euphrates 
“ Fae ae os ae between two and three hundred miles to the north-west of 

abylon. 


Cnap. III.—18. Thou shalt surely die. That is, If he turn not from his 
wickedness, and thou givest him pst warning, as above, he shall die in his 
iniquity, which he should not have committed; but his blood will I require at 
thy hand—I will visit thy soul for the loss of his. how awful is this!’ Hear 
it, ye priests, ye preachers, ye ministers of the Gospel; ye, especially, who have 
entered into the ministry for,a living; ye who gather a congregation to your- 
selves that-ye may feed upon their fat, and clothe yourselves with their wool; 
in whose parishes and in whose congregations souls are dying unconverted 
from day to day, who have never been so analy warned by you, and to whom 
you have never shown the way of salvation, probably because ye know nothin 
of it yourselves! O, what a perdition awaits you! To have the blood o 
every soul that has died in your parishes or in your congregations unconverted 
laid at your door! ‘To suffer a common damnation for every soul that perishes 
through your neglect! How many loads of endless woe must such have to 
bear! Ye take your tithes, your stipends, or your rents, to the last grain and 
the last penny; while the souls over whom you made yourselves watchmen 
have perished, and are perishing, through your neglect. O worthless and hap- 
less men! better for you had ye never been born! Vain is your boast of apos~ 
tolical authority, while ye do not the work of apostles! Vain your boasting 
of orthodoxy, while ye neither shew nor know the way of salvation! Vain 
your pretensions to a Divine call, when ye do not the work of evangelists! The 
state of the most wretched of the human race is enviable to that of such minis- 
ters, pastors, teachers, and preachers. But let not this discourage the faithful 
minister who teaches every man, and warns every man, in all wisdom, that he 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. If after such teaching and 
warning they will sin on, and die in their sins, their blood will be upon them- 
selves; but thou, O man of God, hast delivered thine own soul.—A. Clarke. 


Cnar. IV.—15. Cow’s dung. Here is sufficient intimation that the Hebrews 
sometimes employed animal dung for fuel. It is still used in some regions of 
Western Africa. In winter we have seen it used in the best rooms of some 
of the most respectable houses in towns of Northern Persia; and while tra- 
velling through the same country, and some aves of Media and Armenia, when 
we formed our camp near the villages, all the children who were old enough 
would come out with baskets to gather it. It is much used for baking, being 
considered preferable to one other fuel for that purpose, as it is by the vil- 
lagers in Devonshire. See Pictorial Bible. 


Crap. V1I1.—‘In this remarkable chapter, says Dr. Wilson, (Lands of the 
Bible, vol. i. 105,) ‘the Israelites are represented as imitating the idolatry of 
the Syrians, 1—5; the Egyptians, ver, 10—12; the Pheenicians, ver. 14; and the 
Persians, ver. 143 Referring to Dr. Abbot’s Collection of Egyptian Antiquities 
at Cairo, he adds, ‘The numerous images and drawings of the gods of the 
Egyptian pantheon, human, superhuman, and infrahuman, remind us of the 
time when the Egyptians worshipped “every form of creeping things, and 
abominable beasts, and all idols,” or (as in the original) ‘ nastiness. 


* Genii with heads of birds, hawks, ibis, drakes, 
Of lions, foxes, cats, fish, frogs, and snakes, 
Bulls, rams, and monkeys, Bibb tah, 
With knife in paw, suspended from the sky ; 
Gods germinating men, and men turned gods, 

Seated in honour, with gilt crooks and rods; 

Vast scarabei, globes by hands upheld 

From chaos springing, mid an endless field 

Of forms grotesque—the sphinx, the crocodile 

And other reptiles frem the slime of N ile.’—Hall’s Life of Salt. 


10. Pourtrayed on the wall round about. It is very likely that these images 
pourtrayed on the wall were the objects of Egyptian adoration: the ox, the 
ape, the dog, the crocodile, the ibis, the scarabzeus or beetle, and various other 
things. It appears that these were privately worshipped by the Sanhedrim or 
great Jewish council, consisting of seventy or seventy-two persons, six chosen 
out of every tribe, as representatives of the people. The images were pour- 
trayed upon the wall as we find those ancient idols are on the walls of the 
tombs of the kings and nobles of Egppt. See the pistes to Belzoni’s Travels, 
the Isaic tomb in the Bodleian library, and the Egyptian pelrogtzphics in 
general. (Also the various wood engravings of Heyptien tombs in this work, 
especially at ver. 10.) Virgil speaks of these, An. lib. viii. :— 
Omnigenu Deum monstra, et latrator anubus, 

* All kinds of gods, monsters, and barking dogs.’ 
14. Women weeping i Tammuz. ‘This was Adonis, says Adam Clarke, and 
adds, ‘My old MS, 3 | 1 
lecherye that is cleped Adonydes.” He is fabled to have been a beautiful youth 
beloved by Venus, and kille bd a wild boar in mount Lebanon, whence prrinEs 
the river Adonis, which was fabled to run blood at kis festival in August. The 
women of Phoenicia, Assyria, and Judea worshipped him as dead, with deep 
lamentation, wearing priapi ard other obscene images all the while, and the 
rrostituted themselves in honvur of thie idJ, Having for some time mourne 


ible reads, “ There saten women, mornynge a mawmete of 


him as dead, they then supposed him revivified, and broke out into the most 
extravagant rejoicings. Of the appearance of the river at this season, Mr, 
Maundrell thus speaks :—“ We had the good fortune to see what is the founda- 
tion of the opinion which Lucian relates, viz., that this stream at certain seasons 
of the year, especially about the feast of Adonis, is of a bloody colour, proceed- 
ing from a kind of sympathy, as the heathens imagined, for the death of Adonis, 
who was killed by a wild boar in the mountain out of which this stream issues. 
Something like this we saw actually come to pass, for the water was stained to 
a surprising redness; and, as we observed in travelling, had stained the sea 
a great way into a reddish hue.” This was, no doubt, occasioned by a red ochre, 
over which the river ran with violence at this time of its increase. Milton 
works all this up in these fine lines :— 


“Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 
While smooth Adonis, from his native rock, 
Ran purple to the sea, suffused with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. The love tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when by the vision led, 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.”—Paradise Lost, b. i. 446. 


Tammuz signifies hidden or obscure, and hence the worship of his image was in 
some secret place.’—A. Clarke. 


_Cuar. X.—13. O wheel, or rather, move round. They are put in mind of con- 
tinually attending upon their duty; for the wheels and living creature were 
pe with the same principle of understanding and instinct, cA. i. 19, 21.— 

owth, 


Cuap. XII.—7._ I digged through the wall with mine hand. See Note on 
ch. xiii. 10. 19. They shall eat their bread with carefulness—that her land may 
be desolate. The oppressions of the government on one side, and those of the 
Bedouins on the other, have reduced the Fellah of the Haouran to a state little 
better than that of the wandering Arab. Few individuals, either among the 
Druses or Christians, die in the same village in which they were born. Families 
are continually removing from one place to another; in the first year of their 
new settlement the sheikh acts with moderation towards them; but, his vex~ 
ations becoming in a few years insupportable, they tly to some other place 
where they have heard that their brethren are better treated, but they soon 
find that the same system prevails over the whole country. Sometimes it is not 
merely the oe aed extortion, but the personal enmity of the sheikh, or of 
some of the head men of the village, which drives a family from their home, for 
they are always permitted to depart. This continued wandering is one of the 
principal reasons why no village in the Haouran has either orchards, or fruit 
trees, or gardens for the growth of vegetables.— Burckhardt, p. 299. * Shall we 
sow for strangers?’ was the answer of a Fellah, to whom I once spoke on the 
subject, and who, by the word strangers, meant both the succeeding inha- 
bitants, and the Arabs who yisit the Haouran in the spring and summer, 
Isa. xxxiii. 9; Fze. xii. 19. It is thus, according to the prophetic word, that 
Bashan, like Carmel, has shaken off, and still shakes off, its fruits. It is thus 
also, as the Lord hath said, that the inhabitants of the land of Israel, as in 
manifold similar illustrations besides, eat their bread with carefulness; and the 
land is desolate from all that was therein, because of the violence of all them 
that dwelt therein.—Dr. Keith's Land of Israel. 


* How has kind Heav’n adorned the happy land, 
And scattered blessings with a wasteful [bounteous] hand! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains ?’—Addison. 


Crap. XIII.—10. One built up a wall, Ge. The plaster in the East is made 
of clay and straw, the latter being chopped and beaten small, and serving the 
same purpose as ox hair with our plasterers. This to be good must be well 
tempered, which is generally done by long continued treading or peste: 
Walls formed of this material, and raised upon a foundation of stone or brick, 
were very ancient, and are still very common in the East. They resemble the 
cob walls of Devonshire, forming the subject of a paper, No. 116, of the Quar- 
terly Review, which, as quoted in Pictorial Bible, (on ch. xii.,) contains the 
following remarks. ‘Ezekiel, of all the prophets best acquainted with the 
customs of the Pheenicians, of which the thirty-seventh chapter is a proof, 
when speaking of breaking through a wall invariably used the w ords “dig 
through,” dopurrew,—* I digged through the wall with mine hand” (2ze. xii. 7), 
this would be impossible in the case of a stone or brick wall, but by no means so 
astooneofcob. ‘The identical expression is used twice by our Saviour himself, 
Mat. vi., “ Lay up for yourselves treasures—where thieves do not break t! ough 
and steal ”—ézov crémra: sn dtopiacova.y, where thieves “ do not dig throug, " 
fact, the common Greek term for a housebreaker was rocxwpvxov, a wall-breaker, 
Therefore the author of that most ancient book, Job, in the fourth chapter 
adverts to the little trust to be placed in those “who dwell in houses of clay 


Hillah, and other cities of Chaldea, the descendants of the captives 
of Jerusalem, who still linger in the land of their exile. Although 
tradition alone may place in the neighbourhood of Babylon the tomb 
of the prophet, yet from a very early period the spot appears to have 
been sought in pilgrimage by the pious Hebrew. visited the 
edifice some years ago. It is now but a plain building, despoiled of 
the ornaments and manuscripts which it once appesrs to have con- 
tained. The description given by Benjamin of Tudela of this place is 


so curious that I cannot forbear transcribing it :—‘ On the banks of 
the Euphrates stands the synagogue of the prophet Ezekiel, who 
rests in peace. The place of the synagogue is fronted by sixty towers, 
the room between every two of which is also occupied by a syna- 
gogue; in the court of the largest stands the ark, and behind it is 
the sepulchre of Ezekiel, the son of Buzi the Cohen. This monu- 
ment is covered by a large cupola, and the building is very handsome, 
It was erected by Jeconiuh, king of Judah, and the 35,000 Jews whe 
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whose foundation is in the dust, who are crushed by the moth.” A very high 
authority has suggested that by the moth is meant the white ant. It is clear 
that some sort of those destructive insects are alluded to which so notoriously 
harbour in walls of clay, that is, of cob.” 13. J will bring him to Babylon—yet 
shall not he see it, though he shall die there. The aS dg Jeremiah foretold of 
Zedekiah, that his eyes should behold the eyes of the king of Babylon; and here 
Iizekiel predicts that he should not see Babylon though he should die there. 
We are informed by Josephus, that the king, thinking these prophecies contra- 
dicted each other, gave no credit to either, But both proved true; for, being 
taken captive and carried to Riblah, he there saw Nebuchadnezzar, and then 
lis eyes were put out, and he was sent to Babylon, where he remained for the 
resi of his life; so that he saw not that city though he died in it.—Pictorial 
Ltible. 


Cuar. XVL—2. Cause Jerusalem to know her abominations. And such a 
revelation of impurity never was seen before or since. Surely the state of the 
Jews, before the Babylonish captivity, was the most profligate and corrupt of 
all the nations of the earth. This chapter contains God’s manifesto against 
this most abominable people, and although there are many metaphors here yet 
all is not ielaghoricel. Were there was so much idolatry there must have 
been adulteries, fornications, prostitutions, and lewdness of every description. 
The description of the prophet is sufficiently clear, except where there is a 
reference to ancient and obsolete customs. What a description of crimes !— 
A. Clarke, (whose also is the first part of Note under ver. 12.) 8. Spread 
my shirt over thee. See Supplementary Note on Ru. iii. 9. 13. Thou didst 
»rosper into a kingdom. ave the figure explains itself: by this wretched 
latent, the low estate of the Jewish nation in its origin is pointed out; by the 
growing up of this child into woman’s estate, the increase and multiplication of 
the people; by her being decked out and ornamented, her tabernacle service, 
and religious ordinances; by her betrothing and consequent marriage, the 
covenant which God made with the Jews; by her fornication and adulteries 
their apostacy from God, and the establishment of idolatrous worship, with all 
its abominable rites; by her fornication and whoredoms with the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, the sinful alliances which the Jews made with those nations, and the 
incorporation of their idolatrous worship with that of Jehovah; by her lovers 
being brought against her, and stripping her naked, the delivery of the Jews 
into the hands of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chaldeans, who stripped them 
of all their excellences, and at last carried them into captivity. This is the key 
to the whole of this long chapter of metaphors; and the reader will do well to 
forget the tigures, and look at the facts——The figurative mode of describing 
idolatry by spiritual adultery, often used by the prophets, is pursued here with 
zreat force, and at considerable length. We are not to judge of these metaphors 
i modern ideas, but of those of the times and places in which they were used, 
where many of the expressions would not sound as they do to us. It must like 
wise be remembered that the design was to raise the highest detestation of 
idolatry, and that such metaphors were well calculated for the purpose.— 
Dr. John Smith. 


Cnar. XVIII.—26, 27. When a righteous man. It is an old opinion, that 
prevails among the Jews even till this day, that at the day of judgment a con- 
siderable number of good actions shall overbalance men’s evil ones; so that 
they thought it a hard case for a man who had been righteous the far greatest 
part of his life, if he did at last commit iniquity, that his former righteousness 
should avail him nothing. In opposition to this doctrine, God here declares 
that a righteous man, sinning and not repenting, should die in his sins, and 
that a wicked man, upon his repentance, should save his soul alive. (Lowth.) 
Notwithstanding this plain declaration, it is obvious that the notion current 
among the Jews is equally current among the generality of professed Chris- 
tians, though directly opposite to the whole doctrine of Scripture, and even 
subversive of it.—7Z. Scott. 


Cuar, XXI.—21. Divination: hé made his arrows bright. Four kinds of 
divination are particularly mentioned in sacred history, viz. by the cup, (see 
Supplementary Note on Gen. xliv. 5,) by arrows, by inspecting the livers of 
slaughtered an:mals, and by the staff. Divination by arrows was _an ancient 
method of presaging future events. Jerome, in his commentary on #’ze. xxi. 21 
says that ‘the manner of divining by arrows was thus: they wrote on several 
arrows the names of the cities against which they intended to make war, and 
then, putting them promiscuously all together into a quiver, they caused them 
to be drawn out in the manner of lots, and that city whose name was on the 
arrow first drawn out was the first they assaulted. This method of divination 
was practised by the idolatrous Arabs, and prohibited by Mohammed, and was 
likewise used by the ancient Greeks, and other nations.—Divination by inspect- 
ing the liver of slaughtered animals was another mode of ascertaining future 
events, much practised by the Greeks and Romans, by the former of whom it 
was termed ‘Hzatocxoma, or looking into the liver. This word subsequently 
became a general term for divination by inspecting the entrails of sacrifices, 
because the liver was the first and principal part observed for this purpose. 
‘Yo this method of divination there is an allusion in ze. xxi. 21.—Rabdomancy, 
or divination by the staff, is alluded to by the prophet Hosea (iy. 12); it Is 
supposed to have been thus performed: the person consulting measured his 
staff by spans, or by the length of his finger, saying, as he measured, ‘1 will go, 
or I will not go; I will do such a thing, or, I will not do it;’ and as the last 
span fell out so he determined. Cyril and Theophylact, however, give a differ- 
ent account of the matter. They say that it was performed by erecting two 
sticks, after which they murmured forth a certain charm, and then, according 
as the sticks fell, backwards or forwards, towards the right or left, they gave 
advice in any attair.—Horne’s Introduction. 


Cuar. XXII1.—14. Men pourtrayed. The figure in wood-cut (ver. 9) is that 
ofan Assyrian, as engraved, with many others, on a rock at Nahr-el-Kelb, near 
Beirut, and there seen by Dr. Wilson, who, referring to the inscription, says, 
‘Perhaps it may be found to bear the name of a Shalmanezer, Sargon, Senna- 
cherib, or Esarhaddon, who extended the conquests of the Assyrians to the 
shores of the Mediterranean.’ These and the other sculptures and drawings 
of a similar kind lately found elsewhere, the same author considers particularly 
worthy of notice in connexion with this passage in Ezekiel, in which, when the 
adulterous infidelity of Samaria and Jerusalem are strictly characterised and 
reprobated, allusion is made to the gorgeously cluthed Assyrians, ‘‘men pour- 
trayed,” &c., ver. 14.—Lands of the Bible, vol.i. p.409. 25. They shall take 
away thy nose and thine ears. These barbarous punishments have always been 
Most ee ol in use in the East, and examples without number of their 
infliction might be adduced from history, ancient and modern. As the mystical 
adulterers uf {srael and Judah are the subject of this allegory, it may be instruc- 
tive to learp that in Egypt the noses of adulterous persons were cut off, and in 
Chaldea both their ears aud noses. For some offences, in the East, the nose 
vas been and is cut off; for others, the ears; and frequently both members at 
once. Indeed there seems at all times to have been a barbarous fancy for join- 
ing these two members in the same punishment. 1t dues not appear that the | 
Uebrews ever exercised such mutilations; but they must have known them well 
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as inflicted by their heathen neighbours. Even in modern times this pnnish- 
ment has been inflicted on persons of consideration. ‘Thus the notorious 
Djezzar of Acre seldom allowed those about him to remain long in possession 
of their edrs and noses, and often deprived them of their eyes and hands. 
‘There were,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘ persons standing by the door of his apartment, 
some without a nose, others without an arm, with one ear only, or one eye— 
“marked men,” as he termed them; persons bearing signs of having been 
instructed to serve their master with fidelity.—Pictorial Bible. 


Cuarp. XXV.—2. Set thy face against. ‘Look thou towards the coast of 
the Ammonites, and in this Abas do thou prophesy against them.’ —Bp. Hall. 
5. Rabbah, a place for camels : see Jer. xlix. 2, Rabbah shull be a desolate heap. 
Rabbah, which properly denotes a great city or metropolis, is applied in Scrip- 
ture to the capital of the Ammonites. ‘For the space of two miles before 
reaching Ammon, pieces of broken pottery strewed over the ground indicate 
the approach to the ruins of a great city. The remains of a large isolated 
building of excellent masonry, with sculptured blocks scattered near it on the 
ground, first meet the view of the travel er, once, as is supposed, an outer gate 
of the city, or a triumphal entrance. The castle of Ammon, a large inclosed 
ruin, occupying entirely the summit of a small steep hill, has the appearance of 
a fortress. On the other side the wall ascends like a sloping mole, the masonry 
of which is excellent, the stones being squarely hewn, and nicely adjusted, &e. 
The steep ascent of this ruined mass is passed over large heaps of fallen stones, 
till the eastern gateway is reached, which leads to an open square court, with 
arched recesses on each side, originally open, which had arched doorways facin 
each other. ‘These were all either wholly closed or partially filled up, wit! 
the single exception of a narrow passage, just sufticient for the entrance of one 
man, and of the goats which the Arab keepers drive in here occasionally for 
shelter during the night.—Buckingham’s Travels among the Arab Tribes, 
pp. 60—66. ‘ We passed many ruined cities, and the country has once been very 
populous, but during the whole day’s ride, thirty-five miles at least, we did not 
see a single village; the whole country is one vast pasture, overspread by the 
flocks and herds of the Schoor and Beni Hassan Bedouins. Ammon is now 
quite deserted, except by the Bedouins. Re-ascending we saw sheep and goats by 
thousands, and camels by hundreds, coming down to drink, all in beautiful con- 
dition. How —let me cite the prophecy—how runs it, “ Ammon shall be a desola- 
tion. Rabbah of the Ammonites shall be a desolate heap. 1 will make Rabbah 
a stable for camels, and the Ammonites a couching-place for flocks, and ye shall 
know that Iam the Lord.” ’—Lord Lindsay's Letters. 8—14. Moab—Seir—Edom. 
See Supplementary Note on Jsa. xvi. 16. Philistines—J will destroy the remnant 
of the sea coasts : see Zeph. ii, 6, And the sea coasts shall be dwellings and cot- 
tages for shepherds, and folds jor flocks. Volney, (though, like one who in 
ancient times was instrumental to the fulfilment of a special prediction, ‘he 
meant not so, neither did his heart think so,’) from the manner in which he 
generalizes his observations, and marks the ype rere) features of the different 
districts of Syria, with greater acuteness and perspicuity than any other tra- 
veller whatever, is the ever-ready purveyor of evidence in all the cases which 
came within the range of his topographical description of the wide field of 
prophecy ; while at the same time, from his known, open, and zealous hostilit 
to the Christian cause, his testimony is alike decisive and unquestionable ; “| 
the vindication of the truth of the following predictions may safely be com- 
mitted to this redoubted champion of infidelity. ‘In the plain between Ramla 
and Gaza,’ (Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. 335, 336,)—the very plain of the Philistines 
along the sea coast—‘ we met with a number of villages, badly built of dried 
mud, and which, like the inhabitants, exhibit every mark of poverty and 
wretchedness. ‘Ihe houses, on a nearer view, are only so many huts, (cottages,) 
sometimes detached, at others ranged in the form of cells around a court-yard, 
enclosed by a mud wall. In winter they and their cattle may be said to live 
together, the part of the dwelling allotted to themselves being only raised two 
feet above that in which they lodge their beasts—(“ dwelling and cottages for 
shepherds, and folds for flocks.”) Except the environs of these villages, all the 
rest of the country is a desert, and abandoned to the Bedouin Arabs, who 
feed their flocks on it.—Keith on Prophecy. See Supplementary Note on 
Jer. xivii. 5. 


Cnuar. XX VI.—4. Scrape her dust from her—and make her like the top of a 
rock—(the bare shining surface of a rock—Dr. Neweome’s note)—a place for the 
spreading of nets, Alexander the Great seems actually to have scraped away 
the very rubbish as well as the stones of old Tyre to construct his causeway ; 
(Humus aggerebatur, the words of Quintius Curtius, quoted by Dr. Keith, are 
very remarkable;) and now the bare rocks along the shore, in some part of which 
the ancient city must have stood, are literally a place for the spreading of nets. 
The first man we met in the gate of Laie was a fisherman carrying a load of 
fish, and the fishing boats in the harbour we have already mentioned. If, 
indeed, the sea has made an advance upon the coast, then the very rocks where 
old Tyre stood may be now under water, and the nets of the fisherman may be 
literally spread over them. And this, also, would sine new meaning to the 
expression, “ ‘hou shalt be broken by the seas in the depths of the water,” 
Eze. xxvii. 34; although at the same time the ruin of her fleets and merchant 
ships will completely satisfy the terms of the prophecy. How interesting, too, 
is the very uncertainty that hangs over the true situation of ancient Tyre, some 
placing it on the shore, some at Ras-el-Ain farther inward, and some on a 
rocky eminence called Marshuk, to the north-east—all combining to shew how 
awfully the thrice-repeated curse has been fulfilled, “ I will make thee a terror 
and thou shalt be no more;” and how true to the letter, “ ‘Though thou be 


sought for, yet shalt thou never be found again.”— Bonar & M‘Cheyne's 
Narrative. Bs Supplementary Note on Jsa. xxiii. 
Cuar. XXVII.—3. The entry of the sea. The Mediterranean. 7; Loa 


yrus. 
merchant of the people for many isces. 4. Thy borders ure in the midst of the 
seas. ‘l'yre was every way conveniently placed tu unite in commerce Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, the whole of the known world at that time; especially it was the 
centre for the trade of Asia, and the East Indies, with the many isles, &ec., of 
Europe. 5. They have made all thy ship boards—that is, decks—of fir trees, &e. 
The Pheenicians were the teachers of the Greeks and Romans in ship-building, 
and had a skill therein not contemptible, even compared with the like works at 
the present eh 6. Of ivory. Ornamented with ivory. Chittim. Meaning 
the islands on the coasts of the Mediterranean, Jer. ii. 10. 7. Fine linen—to be 
thy sail. Most paebanly sails were then usually made of matting, as, according 
to Niebuhr, is the case at present on the Red Sea. Linen sails, therefore, indi- 
cated refinement and luxury. Blue and purple, Yhese colours adorned the 
richest attire: see Hx. xxv.4; Jer.x.9. Isles of Elishah, Elishah was a son 
of Javan, Gen. x. 4; and the isles su called are supposed to have been Greece. 


8. Arvad. ‘The Arvadite is mentioned, Gen. x. 18. _ 9. Gebal. A Phoenician town — 


in which were the best mechanics, Jos. xiii, 5; 1 Kin. v.18. 10. Lud. Thought 
to have been an Egyptian colony. Phut. In Africa. Were in thine army. They 
were the mercenaries of Tyre. They hanged the ehield. hey had a strong 
force at hand, and a ready armoury, like that ir. fhe tower ot David, where 
hung the “shields of mighty men,” Cant. iv.4. 1) Arvad. See ver. 8. 


ent along with him, when Evil-Merodach released him from the 
prison which was situated between the river Chaboras and another 
river. The name of Jeconiah and of all those that came with him 
are inscribed on the wall, the king’s name first, that of Ezekiel last. 
This place is considered holy unto the present day, and is one of those 
to which people resort from remote countries in order to pray, parti- 
cularly at the season of the new year and atonement-day. Great 
iejoicings take place there about this time, which are attended even 


et) 


by the prince of the captivity and the presidents of the colleges of 
Baghdad. The assembly is so large that their temporary abodes eover 

twenty miles of open ground, and it attracts many Arabian merchants, 
who keep a market or fair. On the day of atonement the proper 


Were 


lesson of the day is read from a very large manuscript pentateuch -— — 


— 


of Ezekiel’s own handwriting. A lamp burns night and day on tie 


sepulchre of the prophet, and has always been kept burning since the _ 


day that he lighted it himself; and the oil and wicks are renewed as. 


al. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


wpon thy walls. The guards of the city walls. 
of Phoenicia. These garrisoned the city. They have made thy beauty perfect. 
*They set forth thy retest han 12. Tarshish. The learned now 
generally think that Tarshish is Tartessus, a city of Spain, at the mouth of 
the river Boetis, whence the Phoenicians, who first opened this trade, brought 
old and silver, in which that country then abounded. 13. Javan. Greece, 
an. viii, 21; so called from Javan, the son of Japhet, Gen. x. 2, from whom the 
Greeks are called, in their own tongue, Iones. Tubal and Meshech. The 
people called ‘libareni and Moschi, who dwelt near the Black Sea, and in the 
mountains hetween Iberia and Armenia. Traded the persons of men. That is 
in slaves, fev. xviii. 13. Grecian slaves were the most valuable, but Tubal and 
Meshech also sold slaves. This detestable traffic, which is still carried on in the 
world, ought to be held in universal execration, and the base souls that encou- 
rage slavery to be stigmatised as murderers, 1 7im.i. 10. Vessels of brass. 
Copper mines are worked in Caucasus to this day. Here are Kubescha and 
Arzieni, or Erzerum, still famous for brass vessels. 14. Togurmah. See 
Gen. x. 3. Bochart understands Cappadocia; Michaelis prefers Armenia, 
which was much celebrated for its Sng Brasil of horses. 15. Dedan. On the 
Persian Gulf, Gen. xxv. 3; probably imported goods from Eastern Asia. 
16. Syria was thy merchant. Syria probably traded largely elsewhere, and sold 
and exchanged the merchandise of other countries with Tyre. 17. Judah, 
&c.—traded in thy market wheat, &c. In this way the Jews acquired their 
wealth, their land being extremely productive. The Tyrians grew nothing. 
Minnith. Was a place which belonged to the Ammonites, still a fertile spot, 
and then famous for its grain: see Jud. xi. 33. But Boothroyd’s translation 
is, Maen myrrh, and panic,’ instead of ‘wheat of Minnith and Pannag.’ 


Gammadims. Perhaps a people 


Rosenmuller thinks that Pannag means luxurious dried fruits, sweetmeats, &c. 
18. Damascus, &c.—for the multitude of all riches. ‘The abundance of all thy 
substance.’—Loothroyd. In the wine of Helbon. That is, Chalybon or Aleppo, 


in Syria; this wine was the only sort thought good enough for the tables of the 
Persian kings. And white wool. The wool was dyed purple at Tyre. The Da- 
mascenes still buy up and export the wool from the nomades of Arabia Deserta, 
whose flocks, always in the open air, produce the best. 19. Dan—Javan. These 
places were in Arabia. Javan may be pronounced Yeman in Arabia Felix. 
20. Dedan. Different probably from that named in ver. 15; that was in the 
Persian Gulf, this in Edom or Arabia: see Dedan, (ten. xxv. 3. In precious 
clothes for chariots. ‘In gorgeous apparel for horsemen.’ — Boothroyd. 
Parkhurst understands it to signify horsecloths. 21. Kedar, In Arabia 
Petrwa. For original possessor, see Gen. xxv. 13, &c. 22. Sheba and Raamuh. 
Raamah near the Persian Gulf ; named from Ramah, Gen. x.7. Here too were 
the Sabeans in South Arabia. These brought, as now, caravans with Indian 
articles to Syria. 23. Haran, &c. Various tribes which inhabited Arabia 
Petra, as some just before mentioned. The Sheba here is supposed to have 
been in Arabia Deserta, and spoken of Jobi. 15. 24. In chests—made of cedar. 
Carefully packed in cedar for the sake of the scent, and for preservation. 
25. Tarshish. This was the most celebrated mart in those times, and frequented 
by the Pheenicians. Did sing. Spoke strongly in praise of her. n this 
chapter, which contains the most ancient record in existence of the commerce 
of remote ages, we may observe, 1. ‘That it is the wisdom of nations to en- 
courage art and industry. As men must inhabit certain localities, though one 
country produces what another does not or cannot, so in the goodness of pro- 
vidence, while industry has its own reward, the whole world may reciprocally 
be favoured, through friendly commerce, with all the bounties providence has 
bestowed on the universal world. Prosperity has its snares, both for nations 
and individuals. Our own country has often been warned that its commerce 
is not on a rock. It depends much upon the friendship, the caprice, the 
stability, or the rivalry of other nations. ‘ Trade is a fluctuating thing: it 
passed from Tyre to Alexandria, from Alexandria to Venice, from Venice to 
Antwerp, from Antwerp to Amsterdam and London.’ Our metropclis may 
not always be the mart of the world. Let us beware that pride and luxury 
and covetous speculation do not work our ruin. Our aation needs our prayers. 
The fyrians are a beacon for us, for ‘the like causes will always produce the 
like effects.’ And Scott well remarks, ‘that those who engage in commerce 
should remember that they are the servants of God, and learn to-conduct 
their business according to the precepts of his word, in submission to his pro- 
vidence, and with an aim to his glory; and those who possess wealth should 
remember that they are his stewards.’— Domestic Bible by Rev. Ingram Cobbin. 


Cuap. XX VIII.—22. I am against thee, O Zidon. All the magnificence of 
Sidon is gone, for “ God has executed judgments in her,” Hze. xxviii. 22. Again 
and again have its inhabitants been “judged in the midst of her by the sword on 
every side.” There are no more any merchants worth mentioning in Sidon. 
In two or three shops fishing-rods were exposed for sale, but there were no 
signs of trade. “ Be thou ashamed, O Zidon; for the sea hath spoken, even 
the strength of the sea, saying, I travail not nor bring forth children, neither 
do I nourish up young men, nor bring up virgins,” Jsa, xxiii. 4. The city, and 
the sea that laved its walls, now lament the want of its once crowded and 
stirring population. It no more can boast of a king. “ All the kings of Zidon” 
ps been made to drink the wine-cup of God’s fury, even as it was foretold, 

er. XXV. 22, ; 


Cuar. XXIX.—10. From the tower of Syene. Rather, from Migdol to 
Syene,’ that is, the whole of the kingdom, for its northern extremity was 
Migdol, and its southern Syene. 15. It shall be the basest of the kingdoms. In 
Egypt there are only two classes—the conquerors and the vanquished. The 
former indulge in every crime which can disgrace the character of rulers— 
selfishness, rapacity, injustice. The latter are sunk into the most deplorable 
condition. Brutalized by the wars and revolutions which have for centuries 
surrounded them, exasperated by the injuries to which they are daily subject, 
stained by every vice, and groaning under every evil, the people of Egypt have 
fallen to an ineffable depth of wretchedness and meanness. Every traveller 
who speaks of them loads them with a profusion of the vilest terms which 
language supplies. Thevenot terms them ‘exceedingly wicked, ow rogues, 
cowardly, lazy, hypocrites.” Of the Mamelukes, the military bo y whom the 
Turks long employed in the government of the country, Volney says, Educated 
in ignorance and superstition, they become ferocious, from habitual murder ; 
caridioos, from cabals; seditious, from riot; base, deceitful, and corrupted by 
every species of debauchery.’ Of the people, Volney says: ‘ We may easily 
conceive that, in such a country, every thing is correspondent with its wretched 
government. The peasants are hired labourers, who onl get what is barely 
sufficient to sustain life. Their habitations are mud-walled huts, where they 
are suffocated with heat and smoke, and often attacked with distempers, 
arising from uncleanness, dampness, and unwholesome food; and to these 
physical evils are added continual alarms, the dread of the robberies of the 
Arabs and the extortions of the Mamelukes, family quarrels, and all the 
miseries of constant civil wars. This is a faithful picture of all the villages, 
and no less so of the towns. Even at Cairo, the Stranger on his arrival, is 
etruck with the appearance of universal wretchedness and misery. The crowds 
thronging the streets present nothing but filthy rags. Everything he sees or 
rears reminds him that he is in the abode of slavery and tyranny. Nothing is 
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often as necessary. A large house belonging to the sanctuary con- 
tains a very numerous collection of books, some of them as ancient 
as the second, some even coeval with the first Temple, it being 
eustomary that whoever dies childless bequeaths his books to the 
sanctuary. Even in time of war neither Jew nor Mohammedan 
ventures to despoil and profanate the sepulchre of Ezekiel’ (Asher’s 
Translation).” The literal accuracy of what Benjamin of Tudela 
gays may be fairly quistioned, but it shows the celebrity of the place 


NOTES TO. EZEKIEL, 


spoken of but intestine broils, public misery, pecuniary extortions, hastinadoes, 
and murders. ‘There is no protection for life or property. Human blood {s 
shed like that of the viles+ animals. Justice herself condemns to death without 
form.’ ‘It shall be the basest of the kingdoms; neither shall it exalt itself 
a more above the nations; for I will diminish them, and they shall no more 
rule over the nations.” Can we not in this discern the righteous retribution of 
providence? Egypt was the first to impose a yoke upon the nations; nota 
yoke of dominion, but of a kind more degrading—a yoke of polytheism and 
gross idolatry, From her, as from a fountain, fowsdiall the superstition by 
which the earth was corrupted; and now, for ages, every people which have 
become the masters of the world have oppressed and despised her. But how 
amazing and inscrutable are the ways of God! As if to atone for the mischief 
she inflicted on the world in early time, Egypt is now conferring incalculable 
benefits upon it. Her monuments, aeniberl with the history of the most early 
ages, are beginning to be deciphered; her temples and tombs to be explored; 
(see wood engravings in various parts of the work, especially in Patten 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel ;) and the first-fruits of a glorious harvest have been 
reaped, which, when the whole has been gathered in, will make one of the most 
magnificent offerings ever laid on the altar of revelation. It was only in the 
end of the last century that Voltaire affirmed that the Egypt of the Bible was a 
mistake; since that time, Egypt herself has been disinterred—the Egypt of 
four thousand years ago—and before this awful preacher from the dena the 
infidel stands silent and confounded.—Wylie’s Journey over the Kegion of 
Fulfilled Prophecy. 


Cuar. XXX.—3. The day of the Lord is near. The day when he would 
take vengeance on the oppressors of his people. 5. Ethiopia, Yc. Meanin 
every land in league with E ypt. Mingled people. Arabians. Libya. Z 
district of Africa. | Lydia. ‘This Lydia was in Upper Egypt. Chub. An 
Egyptian province in Mareotis. 7. Her cities, &c. Egypt was exceedingly 
popalous, and more filled with cities than any other nation in the world at that 
time, which would render her desolation in this respect the more extraordinary. 
8. A fire. So God’s judgments are called. 9. Messengers in ships. Under- 
stood to refer to an expedition of Nebuchadnezzar, sent up the Nile, whick. 
awakened the fears of the Ethiopians. As in the day o Royer: Boothroyd 
omits “as,” which is better reading. 12. Rivers dry. The fertility of Egypt 
depended on the rise of the Nile; and this threatening implies that with the 
calamity of war would be that of famine. The wicked. The haughty and 
cruel Babylonians. _ 13. There shall be no more a prince of the land of Poyge 
This has been wonderfully fulfilled during twenty-three centuries, in which 
long period the land has been the prey of the Persians, the Macedonians, the 
Romans, the Greeks, the Arabs, the Georgians, the Tartars, known as Ottoman 
Turks. The Mamelukes, purchased as slaves, and introduced as soldiers, soon 
usurped the power, and elected a leader; slaves brought from their original 
country replaced them. The sceptre of Egypt has departed. 13-18. Noph, &c. 


The chief places are here enumerated, and shew that all Egypt would be 
desolate. oph. Perhaps Memphis, now Cairo, the ancient capital. Pathros. 
Thebais, a province and city. Zvan. ‘Tanis, the metropolis in Moses’ time, a 
noted city, Num. xiii. 22. ‘0. Or Ammon, No, Jer. xlvi. 25. Sin. Pelusium, 


the key of Egypt and its strength, having had a safe harbour and many mer- 
chant ships. Aven. On, Gen. xli. 45. Pi-bescth. Bubastes, where was a 
splendid temple to the goddess of that name. Tehaphnehes. 
supposed the same as Daphnw-Pelusiace. 18. Yokes. 
others understand the yokes imposed by the Egyptians, 


Cuar. XX XI1.—22. Ashur, Assyria. 23. Whose graves—the sides of the pit. 
Such are Eastern tombs; hewn out of the rock, with niches around to receive 
the bodies of the departed. 24. Elam. That is, Persia. 26. Meshech, Tubal 
meaning Scythia, ‘Che Scythians were conquered by Babylon. ‘The mode o' 
sepulture in these countries is known by the name of barrow burial, which 
is actually described in ancient writings as practised by the very people of 
whom the prophet here speaks: see woodcut. 27. Not lie with the mighty. 
Who have died a natural death, and been buried with pomp. Have laid 
their swords under their heads. Many of the warriors of ancient times slept 
with their swords under their heads, and had them buried with them in the 
same manner. ‘These customs still prevail in Mingrelia, the inhabitants of 
which are believed to be descendants of Meshech and Tubal. 29, There is 
Edom. See wood engraving in loc. See Supplementary Notes on Job iii. 14; 
on Jsa. xxii. and xxxiv. See also wood engravings, Ps. lx.; the nead-piece 
to Isaiah, representing Petra, the capital_of Edom; and in Isa. xxii. 5 
ch. xxxii. 29. Some of the above, and of the other wood engravings in this 
work, have been suggested by those in the Pictorial Bible, and we gratefully 
take this opportunity of expressing our obligations. Referring to the monu- 
ments in Petra, the city of tombs, the learned editor remarks, ‘ However rich 
externally, they present nothing in the interior but coarsely chiselled walls, 
There is, however, one exception, noticed by Laborde, of a sepulchral chamber, 
with rows of sculptured pillars, which forms the finest interior to be found in 
the place. ‘When the Bedouins destend into the valley, this tomb, which is 
easily closed, serves as a stable for their herds. Such are the uses to which the 
costly monuments of human vanity have been converted.’— Laborde. And 
such, too, we may add, are the fulfilments which the predictions of the prophets 
concerning the desolation of Edom have received. 


Cuap. XX XIII.—30. Still talking against (or concerning) thee by the walls 
and in the doors of the houses. However severe the cold weather some- 
times is in these countries, there are intervals even in the depth of winter 
when the sun shines and there is no wind, and when it is perfectly warm— 
sometimes almost hot—in the open air. At such seasons the poorer classes 
in the East enjoy the conversation of their friends, sauntering about in the 
air, and sitting under the walls of their dwellings; while the houses of the 
more opulent inhabitants having porches or gateways, with benches on each 
side, the master of the family receives visitors there, and dispatches his 
business—few persons (not even the nearest relations) having farther admis- 
sion except on extraordinary occasions. These circumstances materially illus- 
trate a difficult passage in the prophet Ezekiel. It Sarr from ch, xxxiii. 21, 
that these things were transacted in the tenth month, corresponding with the 
close of our December or the commencement of January. ‘The poorer people, 
therefore, sat under their walls for the benefit of the sun, while those in 
better circumstances sat in their porchw*ve -» gateways to enjoys its genial 
rays.—Horne’s Introduction. 


Cnar. XXXV.—15. Thou shalt be desolate, O mount Ser. See wood en- 
graving, and reference made to Edom in Supplementary Note, ch. xxxii. 29. 


Cnharp. XXXVII.—11. Our hope is lost. ‘Later in the evening a well- 
educated young Jew called on us. Hearing that we had been inquiring about 
the practicability of instituting schools among the Jews, he came to offer him- 
self as a teacher.—He conversed with us in Latin, always addressing us by the 
title of “ Dominatio vestra.” When telling us that he had given up all expect- 
ation of the restoration of his own people to their own land, and of the 
coming of Messiah, he used this remarkable expression, “ Desperv, despero.” 


Or, ‘Vahpanhes ; 
Some read ‘ sceptres; 


seven centuries ago. Mr. Loftus, in his ‘‘Chaldea and Susiana,” says 
the present wdifice 1s comparatively modern and very plain. It 
consists of two vaulted apartments, one of which is supported by 
columns. The sepulchre is cased in wood, ana when Mr, Loftus saw 
it, was decorated with a piece of chintz and red and green flags. The 
side walls of the square chamber were dirty and greasy, and the floor 
was covered with filthy matting. The ceiling was ornamented with 
scrolls of gold, silver, and bronze, An ancient Hebrew pentateuch 
947 : 
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that is, “I have no hope of it.” The very term used by the prophet Ezekiel 
when he foretold what would be the state of Israel before the breath should 
enter into them, “ Behold, they say, Our bones are dried and our hope is lost.” ’— 
Bonar and M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. See also account ot the Jews in their own land, 
in Volume LI., 601 and following pages, of Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, where | 
it is said, ‘It is not the destruction of the world, so much as the non-appear- 
ance or delay of the Messiah, which the Jews so much fear, and which they em- 
ploy the devotees to prevent by mourning and supplication. ‘The most affecting 
scene altogether which I witnessed in the Holy Land was the praying of the 
Khasidim at Tiberias. Their excitement and apparent importunity were fright- 
ful; and they appeared as if determined at once to take heaven by storm, spring- 
mg upon their toes, beating their breasts, and groaning and crying simultane- 
ously at the highest pitch of their voices. Mr. Graham, who was with me on the 
occasion, as well as myself, was quite overcome by the scene, and by the manifest 
delusion under which the poor Jews evidently laboured. Dr. Wolff has given us, 
ip his journals, the prayers which the Karaim chant at Jerusalem, at the place of 
aourning, in sight of the great ancient stones in the western wall of the temple. 
“ Barly will L seek my congregation, that is exceedingly afflicted; and visit mine 
habitation, (to view) the dreadful destruction. The fences are thrown down, 
and the walls are demolished; (nothing is seen but) gloomy darkness, waste, 
and desolation—Where is the service, the testimony, the priesthood, and the 
Levites? Where is the kingdom that administered justice with purity without 
deceit? Where are the faithful, brought up in the lap of truth, lovely as the 
moon, and bright as the sun? They now witness their covenant with the Braves 
their dwellings are in the caverns of the young harts, and in the neg ected 
depths. Over them spring up grass and herbage, forming pastures for the wild 
goats and kids. Morning and evening are they exposed to the cold and drought, 
or swept away by the strong flood, and carried over the sea, without (seeing) an 
end to their captivity, by which their souls are afflicted, and their souls con- 
sumed. For the sea through which they passed, destruction is its path, death 
{4 its pilot, and the grave its ship. (There is) horror, dread, and fear; for there 
is no voice, nor any that answereth in all the ship. The lovely congregation 
was sold to be cut off; bruised and cast to the stretched-out sword. And the 
seed are dispersed, oppressed, and trampled (under foot): born to plagues and 
dreadful wounds. Their father also abhorred them and their mother; and 
besides them married the daughters of strangers: even the Amorites, the 
Hittites, the Hagarites, the Chittites, the Midianites, and Moabites. Oh, 
may their Father in his infinite mercy compassionate his orphans, and gather 
his dispersed to the pure land! For he is high and exalted; he bringeth down 
and raiseth up; he woundeth and healeth; killeth and restoreth to life. O 
Lord, return to thy city! build thine oracle, dwell in thine house, and gather 
thy scattered (flock). O thou who renewest the months, collect the saints, both 
men and women, to the erected city! O may this month be renewed for good! 
and may it please God, who is mighty in works, thus to command.”’ 


Cuar. XL.—2. Very high mountain. Moriah, say some, but this was not 
very high. Others think the Christian church, It is probable that the more 
immediate accomplishment of this prophecy will be subsequent to the conver- 
sion of the Jews, their restoration to their own land, the destruction of Gog and 
Magog, and the pouring out of the Spirit, mentioned in the close of the fore- 
going chapter; and it will perhaps continue through the thousand years, during 
which Satan will be chained up in the bottomless pit.—Scott. 3. He stood in 
the gate. He appeared in the character of a surveyor. 5. So he measured the 
breadth of the building, &c. There has never been any temple answering the 
description here given. Some think that the ground plan is nearly the same as 
that of Solomon’s temple, and might be taken as a guide for the erection of the 
temple after the return from the captivity. But commentators have come to no 
decision as to what city, temple, and land are intended, or whether the refer- 
ence is to former or future times; whether this and the subsequent chapters 
are to be understood literally or figuratively; or whether it relates to the 
church on earth or in heaven. The literal interpretation receives a strong 
check from the river of water springing from the threshold of the temple, 
enlarging till it reached the Dead Sea, and sweetening its waters; with the 
trees growing on the banks of the river, bearing fruit every month. Some yet 
future and extraordinary enlargement of the church seems to be here predicted. 
In the mean time we should learn that the great Builder of the spiritual temple, 
whose power and glory are infinite and eternal, always works a rule; and, 
whilst he performs his secret counsels, he requires us to compare all our works 
with the standard of his word. Every part of Scripture is Divine, useful, and 
important, in different ways or to different persons; but it may not all be so 
immediately useful to us; others have had, and others will have, the benefit of 
some portions which are to us not so intelligible or full of instruction. But if 
we cannot understand or edify by any part of Scripture, we should humbly 
acknowledge our own ignorance, and adore the Divine wisdom and knowledge, 
and not allow ourselves to start objections on that account. Yet, as some por- 
tions are more clear, and to us, at least, more important than others, so a fond- 
ness for the study of the obscure parts in preference to the obvious, is a folly, 
and a temptation sometimes even of godly men.—Scott. 


Cnuar,. XLL—1. Afterward he brought me, &c. This chapter introduces the 
reader into the sacred edifice, the exterior of which was before described. 
18. Cherubims : were intended to symbolize the presence of Jehovah. ‘alm 
trees : were intended to symbolize the character of the true worshippers; de- 
noting integrity, perseverance, victory, Ps. xcii. 12; Cant. vii. 7; Rev. vii. 9. 


Cuar. XLIL—1. Then he brought me, &c. ‘This is by some commentators 
supposed to describe buildings not before mentioned. 


Cnare. XLILL.—4. And the glory of the Lord came into the house. All ex- 
ternal institutions of religion derive their excellency and efficacy from the 
presence and manifested glory of God in them; and as this glory is displayed 
in Christ our “Sun of righteousness,” we sinners may behold it with comfort. 
His voice, indeed, is very terrible to his enemies, and at first excites great com- 
motion and consternation in the hearts of his chosen people; but when they are 
taught by the Holy Spirit they experience its power ose with peace 
and comfort to their souls. 7. Conta of their kings. Mi 


] : _ Michaelis supposed 
that some of their idolatrous kings might have been buried in the precincts of 
Solomon’s temple, and perhaps afterwards idolized: see 2 Kin. xxi. 18—26. 
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8. In their setting of their threshold, Se. The thresholds of the idol temples are 
peculiarly sacred, and there they are wont to pay their humblest adorations, 


Cuar. XLIV.—2. Gate shall be shut—because the Lord—hath entered in by it. 
Among other marks of respect paid to a sovereign in the East, this is one, tha 
the gate whereby he enters is in future closed to all other persons. 25, A 
they shall come, Sc. From this verse those to the end are repetitions of the 
Mosaic law, as ver, 26, Num. xix. 11; ver. 28, Deu. x. 9; ver. 29, Lev. xxvi.; 
XxXvil, 28, Num. xviii. 14; ver. 30, Num. xv. 20; vi. 23, Deu. x. 8; ver. 3), 
Ex. xxii. 31, Lev. xxii. 8.. All, says ‘T. Scott, in his observations on this 
chapter, who are employed in the ministry should be of harmless and blameless 
conversation ; sound in the faith, full of good works; of exemplary temperance, 
sobriety, and gravity; walking humbly before God, and circumspectly in the 
sight of men; not arrogating honour to themselves, or leading the peuple into 
a superstitious veneration of them, yet acting honourably, and maintaining 
a sober peculiarity in their whole conduct. They should perform the most 
common actions of life in a pious and sanctified manner ; their apparel, and the 
whole of their style of living, should be plain, simple, frugal, and such as mani- 
fests their indifference about worldly things; they should be careful in forming 
connexions, and in the choice of wives, anit prudent in the management of their 
families ; and shew that they are governed by reason, conscience, and the fear 
of God, not by passion and humour, in all matters. Lord, increase the number 
of faithful and exemplary ministers, and enlarge and prosper the spiritual 
priesthood all over the whole earth! 


Cuar. XLV.—1. Offer an oblation to the Lord. 15. Meat offering: more 
pig the bread offering, for it was made of fine flour mingled with oil, 

ev. ii. 5,6. Itis the duty of Christians, according to their ability, to provide 
for the decent and comfortable subsistence of ministers, that they may attend to 
their work without distraction. But it becomes ministers to be content even 
with a scanty provision, and to “suffer all things rather than hinder the Gospel 
of Christ.” Subjects, also, should willingly contribute what is requisite to the 
honourable eubpord of their governors and the charges of government; and 
princes, especially the princes of Israel, ought to imitate the equity and lenity 
of Christ our King ; they should use their authority for the good of the people 
and lay no needless or oppressive burthens on them; and it any have deviate 
from these salutary rules, (as, alas, too many have and still do,) they must be 
warned to proceed no farther, but to remove all violence and spoil, and to ter= 
minate all exactions, ‘hese are the duties of men in every age; and the happy 
time is coming when all ranks in every part of the earth will attend to them. 
But our very best duties are polluted with sin; errors, ignorance, and sim- 
ao as well as our wilful sins, need the same cleansing in the fountain of the 
Xtedeemer’s blood.—Scott. 


Cuarp. XLVI.—4. Six lambs. The Mosaic law appointed only two lambs, 
without a ram: see Num. xxviii. 8. The other proportions of the meat an 
drink offerings are also different: compare yer, 4, 6, 7, and 14, with Num. xxviii. 
9, 11, 12. 14. Hvery morning. The morning offering only is mentioned; an 


important difference from the Jewish ritual: see Hx. xxix. 38—46. 


Cuar. XLVIL—1. Waters issued, Gc. Literally, no such waters were ever 
in the temple; and, because there were none, Solomon had the brazen sea made 
for the use of the temple. 5, Waters were risen. A beautiful representation 
of the gradual progress of the Gospel. 8. Zhe waters shall be healed. 'Vhis 
finely represents the tendency of the Gospel to heal the corruptions of humag 
nature. 11. But the miry places, &c. Here the waters obtained no entrance 
representing the case of those who reject, neglect, or pervert the Gospel; or 
those countries which exclude it from them. 12. And by the river—grow ali 
trees, Sc. ‘The writer of the Apocalypse has almost transcribed this part of the 
vision, and applied it to the salvation of Christ, as perfected in the felicity 
of heaven. 13. This shall be the border. Dr. Keith considers this as pointing 
out the boundaries and extent of the Holy Land, when it shall, as he conceives, 
be restored to the Jewish people. W. Lowth says, ‘'There is, without question, 
a mystical sense implied under this literal description.’ 16. Hamath. A cit 
and province of Syria, on the river Orontes, and the northern point of the lund 
towards the west frontier.The more carefully we examine the things of God 
and religion, the more interesting will be our discoveries concerning them. All 
our invaluable privileges and advantages are conveyed to us through the 
Gospel; they tlow from Christ our temple, altar, and door of access to the 
Father; they all spring from the everlasting love and mercy of our God 
through his atoning sacrifice, and by the sanctification of the Holy Spirit; 
and the course of the Beeay rivers might far more easily be stopped than the 
progress of his Gospel when God is pleased to poses the labours of his ser- 
vants. It has hitherto continued gradually to diffuse its influence; and it will 
still gradually run wider and deeper in its energy and effects, till it shall fill, 
heal, and fructify the whole earth.—Scott. 


Cuar. XLVIIIL—25. The name the city—the Lord is there. The deserip- 
tive name here given to the city, Jehoyah-Shammah, is sutticiently detinite, 
as implying God’s continual presence with his church under every dispensa- 
tion.— Domestic Bible. Whether these latter chapters (says the Editor of 
the work last quoted) were written to aid in the erection of a new temple after 
the destruction of that built by Solomon, or to guide the builders of a temple 
yet to be erected, or, to represent in mystical terms an unearthly temple, the 
church of God in which he is and shall be worshipped and adored—it ought to 
be considered as a portion of the inspired word of God, which is written for our 
instruction; and, in the absence of a better light than that which is at present 
shed upon it, we should view it as such, and endeavour to derive from it that 
edification which it is calculated to give; not anes in vain fancies by spi- 
ritualizing, as it is called, every little particular in the sacred structure, and 
making the word of God a toy for our imaginations, but turning it to such 
account that we may be aided in ourselves “growing up a holy temple in the 
Lord—an habitation of God through the Spirit.” For this purpose, the pious 
and judicious remarks of Scott have been used. The Lord make us meet to be 
“partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light,” and inhabitants of “the 
holy Jerusalem,” where “the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple 
of it,” and where it may emphatically be said, as in the language of the prophet. 
“The Lord is there.” 


CXYCLOPEAN WALL. 


was built into one corner, and a lamp was constantly burning. 


. 


Bamah to this day.” A bamah, i.e., a high or sacred place, was usually 


Altogether the tomb and the village it stands in were in a wretched || identified with paganism; hence we read in 1 Kings xi. 7 that 

condition. Solomon built a bamah (high place) to Chemosh. The Hebrews were— 
Chup. xx. 29. The Hebrew exhibits a play upon a word: “And I || forbidden to resort to them, and yet they continued to do so, as this — 

said, What is the Bamah which ye go te® and its name is called || verse is designed to show. : cD 
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Tne book of Ezekiel left the affairs of Jerusalem under a doleful aspect, all in ruins, but with a joyful prospect of all in glory again. This of Danie} fitly 
follows. Ezekiel told us what was seen, and what was foreseen, by him in the former years of the captivity; Daniel tells us what was seen, and foreseen, in the 
latter years of the captivity. When God employs different hands, yet it is about the same work. And it was a comfort to the poor captives that they had first 
one prophet among them and then another, to shew them how long, and a sign that God had not quite cast them off. Let us inquire, 

1. Concerning this prophet. His Hebrew name was Daniel, which signifies, ‘the judgment of God;’ his Chaldean name was Belteshazzar. He was of the tribe 
of Judah, and, as it should seem, of the royal family ; he was betimes eminent for wisdom and piety. Ezekiel, his contemporary, but much his senior, speaks of him 
as an oracle, when thus he upbraids the king of Tyre with his conceitedness of himself, “Thou art wiser than Daniel,” /ze. xxviii. 3. He is likewise there 
celebrated for success in prayer, when Noah, Daniel, and Job are reckoned as three men who had the greatest interest in heaven of any other, Eze. xiv. 14. He 
began betimes to be famous, and continued long so. Some of the Jewish rabbins are loth to acknowledge him to be a prophet of the higher form, and therefore 
rank his book among the Hagiographa, not among the prophecies, and would not have their disciples pay much regard to it. One reason they pretend is, 
because he did not live such a mean mortified life as Jeremiah, and some other of the prophets, did, but lived like a prince, and was a prime minister of state; 
whereas we find him persecuted as other prophets were, ch. vi., and mortifying himself as other prophets did, when he ate no pleasant bread, ch. x. 3, and fainting 
and sick when he was under the power of the spirit of prophecy, ch. viii. 27. Another reason they pretend is, because he wrote his book in a heathen country, 
and there had his visions, and not in the land of Israel; but by the same reason Ezekiel also must be expunged out of the roll of prophets. But the true reason is, 
ne speaks so plainly of the time of the Messiah’s coming that the Jews cannot avoid the conviction of it, and therefore do not care to hear of it. But Josephus 
calls him one of the greatest of the prophets, nay, the angel Gabriel calls him “a man greatly beloved.” He lived long an active life in the courts and councils of 
some of the greatest monarchs the world ever had,—Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Darius; for we mistake if we confine the privilege of an intercourse with heaven to 
speculative men, or those who spend their time in contemplation. No; who was more intimately acquainted with the mind of God than Daniel, a courtier, a 
statesman, and a man of business? ‘The Spirit, as the wind, blows where it lists And if those who have much to do in the world plead that as an excuse for the 
seldomness and slightness of their converse with God, Daniel will condemn them. Some have thought he returned to Jerusalem, and was one of the masters of 
the Greek synagogue, but nothing of that appears in Scripture; it is, therefore, generally concluded he died in Persia, at Susa, where he lived to be very old. 

Il. Concerning this book. The first six chapters of it are historical, and are plain and easy ; the six last are prophetical, and in them are many things dark and 
hard to be understood, which yet would be more intelligible if we had a more complete history of the nations, and especially of the Jewish nation, from Daniel’s 
time to the coming of the Messiah. Our Saviour intimates the difficulty of apprehending the sense of Daniel’s prophecies, when speaking of them he saith, “Let 
him that readeth understand,” Mat. xxiv. 15. The first chapter, and the three first verses of the second chapter, are in Hebrew; thence to the eighth chapter is 
in the Chaldee dialect ; from thence to the end is in Hebrew. Mr. Broughton observes, that as the Chaldeans were kind to Daniel, and gave cups of cold water 
to him when he requested it, rather than the king’s wine, God would not have them lose their reward, but made that language which they taught him to have 
honour in his writings through all the world unto this day. Daniel, according to his computation, continueth the holy story from the first surprising of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldean Babel, when he himself was carried away captive, until the last destruction of it by Rome, the mystical Babel, for so far forward his predictions 
look, ch. ix. 27. The fables of Susanna, and of Bel and the Dragon, in both which Daniel is made a purty, are apocryphal stories, which we think we have 
no reason to give any credit to, they being never found in the Hebrew or Chaldee, but only in the Greek, nor ever admitted by the Jewish church. There are 
some, both of the histories and of the prophecies of this book, that bear date in the latter end of the Chaldean monarchy; and others, of both, that are dated in 
the beginning of the Persian monarchy; but both Nebuchadnezzar’s dream which he interpreted and his own visions point at the Grecian and Roman monarchy, 
and very particularly at the Jews’ troubles under Antiochus, which it would be of great use to them to prepare for, as his fixing the very time for the coming of 
the Messiah was to all them that waited for the consolation of Israel, and is to us for the confirmmg of our belief, that this is he who should come, and we are to 
look for no other. 


A.M. 3397. B.C. 607. 
CHAPTER, I. to the house of his god; and he brought the vessels 


This chapter gives us a more particular account of the beginning of Daniel’s life, his l 3 S i s -7 
original and education, than we have of any other of the prophets. Isaiah, Jeremiah, into the treasure house of his god. 3 A nd the king 


and Ezekiel, began immediately with Divine visions; but Daniel began with the study || ¢ 3 3 ig e 
of human learning, and was afterwards honoured with Divine visions; such variety of spake unto Ashpenaz the master of his eunuchs, that 


methods has God taken in training up men for the service of his church. We have i tar j > 3 rn] « 
here, I. Jehoiakim’s first captivity, ver. 1, 2, in which Daniel, with others of the seed he should bring certain of the children of Israel, and 


royal, were carried to Babylon. II. The choice made of Daniel, and some other young i $ i ag ‘hi re 
men, to be brought up in the Chaldean literature, that they might be fitted to serve the of the king A seed, and of the BeOnes ? 4 Childr en 


overnment, and the provision made for them, ver. 3—7. ILI. Their pious refusal to i n ] I al ; ) re 
bas of the portion of the king’s meat, and their determining to live upon pulse and a whom was 2 b oe ish, but well favoured, and 


ae eegereat |e At wisdom ‘and! cunnmg in* knowledge; 
above all their fellows in wisdom and knowledge, ver. 17—21. and understanding science, and such as had ability 
N the third year of the reign || in them to stand in the king’s palace, and whom 
of Jehoiakim king of Judah || they might teach the learning and the tongue of the 
came Nebuchadnezzar king '' Chaldeans. 5 And the king appointed them a daily 


of Babylon unto Jerusalem, | ae rae of the king’s meat, and of the wine which 
i 


and besieged it. 2 And the||he drank: so nourishing them three years, that at 
Lord gave Jehoiakim king || the end thereof they might stand before the king. 
of Judah into his hand, with || 6 Now among these were of the children of Judah, 
) part of the vessels of the|! Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: 7 Unto 
fone of God: which he ear- || whom the prince of the eunuchs gave names: for 
> ried into the land of Shinar || he gave unto Daniel the name of Belteshazzar; and 


i. 2. Babylon was in the land of Shinar (Gen, x. 10). The vessels |/as personal attendants on great men, and seem to have often 
of the sanctuary at Jerusalem were deposited by Nebuchadnezzar in || occupied posts of confidence and honour. The word “children” here, 
the temple of Bel at Babylon, perhaps for security, or perhaps as || as in verse 4 and elsewhere, seems to mean youths. 
votive offerings, in accordance with an ancient and wide-spread i. 4, The value attached to learning among the Chaldeans was 
Pp ice. ‘ celebrated, and hence the instruction here given. That they practised 

i. 3. The chief eunnch, Ashpenaz, whose name is probably of || writing in various forms, and had more languages than one in use, is 

ian origin, was at the head of a class which was very numerous || well known, through modern researches. 
in age and country. They frequently appear on the monuments i. 7. The Hebrew names were changed for Chaldean ones, 1n accor- 
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to Hananiah, of Shadrach; and to Mishael, of Me- 
shach; and to Azariah, of Abed-nego. 


We have in these verses an account, ; 

First. Of the first descent which Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in the 
first year of his reign, made upon Judah and Jerusalem, in the third year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim, and his success in that expedition, ver. 1,2. He besieged 
Jerusalem, soon made himself master of it, seized the king, took whom he 
pleased and what he pleased away with him, and then left Jehoiakim to reign 
as tributary to him, which he did about eight years longer, but then rebelled, 
and it was his ruin. Now from this first captivity most interpreters think the 
seventy years are to be dated, though Jerusalem was not destroyed, nor the 
captivity completed, till about nineteen years after. In that first year Daniel 
was carried to Babylon, and there continued the whole seventy years, (see 
ver, 21,) during which time all nations shall serve NeWuchadnezzar and his son, 
and his son’s son, Jer. xxv. ll. So that this one prophet saw, within the com- 
pass of his own time, the rise, reign, and ruin of that monarchy; so that it was 
res unius etatis,— the affair of a single age.’ Such short-lived things are the 
kingdoms of the earth, but the kingdom of heaven is everlasting. ‘lhe righte- 
ons, that see them taking root, shall see their fall, Job v.3; Pr. xxix. 16. Mr. 
Broughton observes the proportion of times in God’s government since the 
coming out of Egypt—thence to their entering Canaan forty years—thence 
seven years to the dividing of the land—thence seven jubilees to the first year 
of Samuel, in whom prophecy begun—thence to this first year of the captivity 
seven seventies of years (four hundred and ninety, ten jubilees)—thence to the 
return one seventy—thence to the death of Christ seven seventies more—and 
from thence to the destruction of Jerusalem forty years. 

Secondly. The improvement he made of this success. He did not destroy the 
city or kingdom, but did that which just accomplished the first threatening of 
mischief by Babylon; it was that denounced against Hezekiah, for shewing his 
treasure to the Ling of Babylon’s ambassadors, Jsa. xxxix. 6, 7, that the trea- 
sures and the children should be carried away; and if they had been humbled 
and reformed by this, hitherto the king of Babylon's power and success should 
have gone, but no farther, If lesser judgments do the work, God will not send 
greater; but if not, he will heat the furnace seven times hotter. Let us see 
what was now done. ; 

1. The vessels of the sanctuary were carried away, part of them, ver. 2. 
They fondly trusted to the temple to defend them, though they went on in 
their iniquity ; and now, to shew them the vanity of that confidence, the temple 
is first plundered. eee of the holy vessels which used to be employed in the 
service of God were taken away by the king of Babylon, those of them, it is 
likely, that were most valuable, and he brought them as trophies of victory to 
the “house of his god,” to whom, with a blind devotion, he gave the praise of 
his suecess; and, having appropriated these vessels in token of gratitude to his 
zod, he put them in the treasury of his temple. See the righteousness of God ; 
his people had brought the images of other gods into his temple, and now he 
suffers the vessels of the temple to be carried into the treasuries of those other 
gods. Note, Wken men profane the vessels of the sanctuary with their sins, it 
is just with God to profane them by his judgments. It is likely the treasures of 
the king’s house were rifled, as was foretold; but eckipinee ad mention is made 
of the taking away of the vessels of the sanctuary, because we shall find after- 
wards that the profanation of them was that which filled up the measure of the 
Chaldeans’ iniquity, ch. v. 3. But observe, it was only part of them that went 
now, some were left them yet upon trial, to see if they would take the right 
course to prevent the carrying away of the remainder: see Jer. xxvii. 18. 

2. The children and young men, especially such as were of noble or royal 
extraction, that were sightly and promising, and of good natural parts, were 
carried away. Thus was the.iniquity of the fathers visited upon the children. 
These were taken away by Nebuchadnezzar, Ist. As trophies to be made a 
show of, for the evidencing and mepany oe of his suecess. 2nd. As hostages 
for the fidelity of their parents in their own land, who would be concerned to 
carry themselves well, that their children might have the better treatment. 
3rd. As a seed to serve him. He took them away to train them up for employ- 
ments and preferments under him; either out of an unaccountable affectation, 
which great men often have, to be attended by foreigners, though they be 
hlacks, rather than by those of their own nation, or because he knew that there 
were no such witty, sprightly, ingenious young men to be found among his 
Chaldeans as abounded among the youth of Israel; and, if that were so, it was 
much for the honour of the Jewish nation, as of an uncommon ous above 
other people, and a fruit of the blessing. But it was a shame that a people 
that had so much wit should have so little wisdom and grace. Now observe, 

First. The directions which the king of Babylon gave for the choice of these 
youths, ver. 4. They must not choose such as were deformed in body, but 
comely and well-tavoured, whose countenances were indexes of ingenuity and 
good humour. But that is not enough: they must be skilful in all wisdom and 
cunning, or well seen in knowledge, and understanding science; that were quick 
and sharp, and could give a i and intelligent account of their own country, 
and of the learning they had hitherto been brought up in. He chose such as 
were young, because they would be pliable and tractable, would forget their 
own people and incorporate with the Chaldeans. He had an eye to what he 
designed them for; they must be such as had ability in them to stand in the 
king's palace, not only to attend his royal person, but to preside in his affairs. 
This is an instance of the policy of this rising monarch, now in the beginning of 
his reign, and was a good omen of his prosperity, that he was in care to raise up 
a succession of persons fit for public business. He did not, like Ahasuerus, 
appvint them to choose him out young women for the service of his lusts, but 
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young men for the service of his government. It is the interest of princes 
to have wise men employed under them; it is, therefore, their wisdom to take 
care for the finding out and training up of such. It is the misery of this world 
that so many who are fit for public stations are buried in obscurity, and so 
many who are unfit for them are preferred to them. : , 

Secondly. The care which he took concerning them. 1st. For their education. 
He ordered that they should be taught “the learning and the tongue of the 
Chaldeans.” ‘They are supposed to be wise and knowing young men, and yet 
they must be farther tau he “ Give instructions to a wise man, and he will 
increase in learning.” Note, Those who would do good in the world when 
they are grown up must learn when they are young—that is the learning age. 
If that time be lost, it will hardly be redeemed. What unlawful arts were used 
among the he creme psn be and divination—it doth not appear that Nebu- 
chadnezzar designed they should learn them; if he did, Daniel and his fellows 
would not defile themselves with them. Nay, we do not find that he ordered 
them to be taught the religion of the Chaldeans. By this it appears he was at 
this time no bigot; if men were skilful and faithful, and fit for his business, it 
was not material to him what religion they were of, provided they had but some 
religion, ‘They must be trained up in the language and laws of the country, in 
history, philosophy, and mathematics; in the arts of husbandry, war, and navi- 

ation; in such learning as pra fel qualify them to serve their generation. Noto, 
ft is real service to the public to provide for the good education of youth. 
2nd. For their maintenance. He provided for them three years, not onl 

necessaries, but dainties, for their encouragement in their studies. They ad 
“daily provision of the king’s meat, and of the wine which he drank,” ver. 5. 
This was an instance of his generosity and humanity. ‘Though they were his 
captives, he considered their birth and quality, their spirit and genius, and 
treated them honourably, and studied to make their captivity easy to them, 
There is a respect owing to those who are well born and bred, when the 

are fallen into distress. ith a liberal education there should be a libera 
maintenance. 

Thirdly. A particular account of Daniel and his fellows. They were of the 
children of Judah, the royal tribe, and probably of the house of David, which 
was grown a numerous family. And God told Hezekiah, that of the children 
that should issue from him some should be taken and made eunuchs or cham- 
berlains in the palace of the king of Babylon. ‘The prince of the eunuchs 
changed the names of Daniel and his fellows, partly to shew his authority over 
them, and their subjection to him, and partly in token of their being naturalized 
and made Chaldeans, Their Hebrew names, which they received at their cir- 
cumcision, had something of God or Jah in them. Daniel, ‘God is my Judge;’ 
Hananiah, ‘the grace of the Lord;’ Mishael, ‘he that is the strong God;’ 
Azariah, ‘the Lord isahelp.’ To make them forget the God of their fathers, 
the guide of their youth, they give them names that smell of the Chaldean idol-. 
atry. Belteshazzar signifies ‘the keeper of the hid treasures of Bel ;’ Shadrach 
“the inspiration of the sun,’ which the Chaldeans worshipped; Meshach, “ot 
the goddess Shach,’ under which name Venus was worshipptil Abed-nego, 
“the servant of the shining fire,’ which they worshipped also. Thus, though 
they would not force them from the religion of their fathers to that of their 
conquerors, yet they did what they could by fair means insensibly to wean them 
from the former, and instil the latter into them. Yet see how comfortably they 
were provided for; though they suffered for their fathers’ sins they were pre- 
ferred for their own merits, and the land of their captivity was made more 
comirtabls to them than the land of their nativity at this time would have 

een, 


8 But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself with the portion of the king’s meat, 
nor with the wine which he drank: therefore he re- 
quested of the prince of the eunuchs that he might 
not defile himself. 9 Now God had brought Da- 
niel into favour and tender love with the prince 
of the eunuchs. 10 And the prince of the eunuchs 
said unto Daniel, I fear my lord the king, who hath 
appointed your meat and your drink: for why 
should he see your faces worse liking than the 
children which are of your sort? then shall ye make 
me endanger my head to the king. 11 Then said 
Daniel to Melzar, whom the prince of the eunuchs 
had set over Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 
12 Prove thy servants, 1 beseech thee, ten days ; 
and let them give us pulse to eat, and water to 
13 Then let our countenances be looked 


READS OF EUNUOHS.—FROM ASSYRIAN MARBLES, 


dance with a custom still lingering in the East. There is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the meaning of the names given to Daniel 
and his three companions, but it is very probable that every one of 
them contained an idolatrous allusion: of Belteshazzar and Abed- 
nego this is certain. Nego was doubtless the name of a deity, but 
whether the same as Nebo, or a goddess. who is compared with 
Venus, is not decided. 

i. 8. It is not clear why Daniel and his friends expressed the 

950 


opinions they did, but Rosenmiiller probably points to one chief 

reason when he says, ‘It was customary among the ancients to 
bring a portion of that which was eaten and drunk as an offering to 
the gods, as a sign of thankful recognition that all which men enjoy 
is their gift.. Among the Romans these gifts were called libamina, — 
so that with each meal there was connected an act of offering. Hence 
Daniel and his friends regarded that which was brought from 
royal table as food which had been offered to the gods, and there 
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upon before thee, and the countenance of the chil- 
dren that eat of the portion of the king’s meat: and 
as thou seest, deal with thy servants. 14 So he 
consented to them in this matter, and proved them 
ten days. 15 And at the end of ten days their 
countenances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than 
all the children which did eat the portion of the 
king’s meat, 16 Thus Melzar took away the por- 
tion of their meat, and the wine that they should 
drink ; and gave them pulse. 


We observe here, very much to our satisfaction, 

First. ‘That Daniel was a favourite with “the prince of the eunuchs,” ver. 9, 
as oe was with the keeper of the prison. He had a tender love for him. No 
doubt Daniel deserved it, and recommended himself by his ingenuity and sweet- 
ness of temper; he was greatly beloved, ch. ix. 23; and yet it is “it here it was 
God that brought him into favour with the prince of the eunuchs, for every one 
doth not meet with acceptance according to his merits. Note, The interest 
which we think we make for ourselves we must acknowledge to be God's gift, 
and must ascribe to him the glory of it. hoever are in favour, it is God 
that has brought them into favour; and it is by him that they find good under- 
standing. Herein was again verified that word, Ps. cvi. 46, “He makes them 
to be pitied of all those that carried them captives.” Let young ones know 
that the way to be acceptable is to be tractable and dutiful. 

Secondly. That Daniel was still firm to his religion. ‘They had changed his 
name, but they could not change his nature ; whatever they pleased to call him, 
he still retained the spirit of an Israelite indeed. He would apply his mind as 
closely as any of them all to his book, and took pals to make himself master of 
the “learning and tongue of the Chaldeans;” but he was resolved “he would 
not defile himself with the portion of the king’s meat,” he would not meddle 
with it, “nor with the wine which he drank,” ver. 8. And having communi- 
cated his purpose, with the reasons of it, to his fellows, they concurred in the 
same resolution, as appears, ver. 11. This was not out of sullenness, or peevish- 
ness, or a spirit of contradiction, but from a principle of conscience. Perhaps 
it was not in itself unlawful for them to “ eat of the king’s meat,” or to “ drink 
of his wine ;” but, , 

1, They were scrupulous concerning the meat, lest it should be sinful. Some- 
times such meat would be set before them as was expressly forbidden by their 
law, as swine’s flesh; or, they were afraid lest it should have been offered 
in sacrifice to an idol, or blessed in the name of an idol. The Jews were 
distinguished from other nations very much by their meats, Lev. xi. 45, 46, 
and these pious young men, being in a strange country, thought themselves 
obliged to keep up the honour of their being a peculiar people. Though they 
could not keep up their dignity as princes, they would not lose it as Israelites ; 
for by that they most valued themselves. ote, When God’s people are in 
Babylon they have need to take special care that they partake not in her sins. 
Providence seemed to lay this meat before them; being captives, they must eat 
what they could get, and must not disoblige their masters; yet, if the command 
be against it, they must abide by that. Though Providence saith, “ Kill and 
eat,” conscience saith, “ Not so, Lord, for nothing common or unclean has come 
into is mouth.” : 

2. ‘They were jealous over themselves, lest, though it should not be sinful in 
itself, it should be an occasion of sin to them; lest, by indulging their appetites 
with these dainties, they should grow sinful and 
the pleasures of Babylon. They had learned David’s prayer, ‘‘ Let me not eat 
of their dainties,” Ps. exli.4; and Solomon’s precept, “ Be not desirous of 
dainties, for they are deceitful meat,” Pr. xxiii. 3; and accordingly they form 
their resolution. Note, It is very much the praise of all, and especially of 
young people, to be dead to the delights of sense, not to covet them, not to 
relish them, but to look upon them with an indifferency. Those that would 
excel in wisdom and piety must learn betimes to “keep under the body, and 
ei Ba into subjection.” 

3. However they thought it unreasonable now, when Jerusalem was in dis- 
tress, and they themselves in captivity, they had no heart “to drink wine in 
bowls,” so much were they “ grieved for the affliction of Joseph.” Though they 
had royal blood in their veins, yet they did not think it proper to have royal 
dainties in their mouths, when they were thus brought low. Note, It becomes 
us to be humble under humbling providences. “ Call me not Naomi, call me 
Marah.” See the benefit of affliction; by the account Jeremiah gives of the 
princes and great men now at Jerusalem it vd pews they were very corrupt and 
wicked, and defiled themselves with things offered to idols, while these young 
gentlemen that were in captivity would not defile themselves, no, not with their 
“portion of the king’s meat.” How much better is it with those that retain 
their integrity in the depths of affliction than with those that retain their 
iniquity in the heights of prosperity. Observe, the great thing that Daniel 
avoided was, defiling himself with the. pollutions of sin, That is the thing we 
should be more afraid of than of any outward trouble. Daniel having taken up 
this resolution, he “requested of the prince of the eunuchs that he might not 
defile himself ;” not only that he might not be compelled to do it, but that he 
might not be tempted to do it; that the bait might not be laid before him; that 
he might not see the portion appointed him of the king’s meat, nor look upon the 
wine when it was red. It will be easier to keep the temptation at a distance 
than to suffer it to come near, and then be forced to put a knife to our throat. 
Note, We cannot better improve our interest in any with whom we have found 
favour than to make use of them to keep us from sin, 

Thirdly. That God wonderfully owned him herein. When Daniel requested 
that he ge have none of the king’s meat or wine set before him, the prince of 
the eunuchs objected that, if he and his fellows were not found in as good case 
ee cw 3 their companions, he should be in danger of having anger, and of losing 

is head, ver. 10. 

Duniel, to satisfy him that there would be no danger of any ill consequences, 
desires the matter might be put to atrial. He applies himself farther to the 
under-officer, Melzar, or the steward: Prove us for ten days; during that time 
let us have nothing but herbs and fruits, or parched peas or lentils, and nothing 
but water.to drink, and see how we can live upon that, and proceed accordingly, 
ver. 13. People will not believe the benefit of abstemiousness and a spare diet 
nor how much it contributes to the health of the body, unless they try it. Tria 
was accordingly made. Daniel and his fellows lived for ten days upon pulse 
and water. Hard fare for young men of genteel extraction and education, and 
which one wocld rather expect they should have contended against than peti- 


voluptuous, and in love with 


impure.’ There were also risks of being supplied with food not 
allowed by the law of Moses. This might happen not merely in 
respect of the actual food, but might arise from peculiar methods of 
preparing it for the table. a , 

i. 10, “The children which are of your sort” is a peculiar phrase, 
and may mean “youths of your class.” ‘The last clause signifies 
“you will imperil iny life.” An Eastern despot would not hesitate 
to behead any officer who gave him offence. 
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tioned for: but “at the end of the ten days” they were compared with tha 
other children, and were found “fairer and fatter in flesh,” of a more healthful 
look and a better complexion, than “all those which did eat the portion of the 
king’s meat,” ver. 15. This was in part a natural effect of their temperance, 
but it must be ascribed to the special blessing of God, which will make a little 
to go a great way, a dinner of herbs better than a stalled ox. By this it appears 
that “man lives not bv bread alone.” Pulse and water shall be the most 
nourishing food, if God speak the word. See what it is to keep ourselves pure 
from the pollutions of sin; it is the way to have that comfort and satisfaction 
which will be “health to the navel, and marrow to the bones,” while the plea- 
sures of sin are “rottenness to the bones.” 

Fourthly. That his master countenanced him. The steward did not force 
them to eat against their consciences, but, as they desired, “gave them pulse 
and water, ver. 16, the pleasures of which they enjoyed, and we have reason to 
think were not envied the enjoyment. Here is a great example of temperance, 
and contentment with mean things; and, as Epicurus said, ‘He that lives ac- 
cording to nature will never be poor, but he that lives according to opinion will 
never be rich.” This wonderful abstemiousness of these young men in the days 
of their youth contributed to the fitting of them, 1!. For their eminent services. 
Hereby they kept their minds clear and unclouded, and fit for contemplation 
and saved for the best employments a great deal both of time and thought: anc 
thus they prevented those diseases which indispose men for the business of age, 
that owe their rise to the intemperances of youth. 2. For their eminent sutter- 
ings. They that had thus inured themselves to hardship, and lived a life of 
self-denial and mortification, could the more easily venture upon the fiery fur- 
nace and the den of lions, rather than sin against God. 


17 As for these four children, God gave them 
knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom : and 
Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams. 
18 Now at the end of the days that the king had 
said he should bring them in, then the prince of the 


eunuchs brought them in before Nebuchadnezzar. 


19 And the king communed with them ; and among 
them all was found none like Daniel, Hananiah, Mi- 
shael, and Azariali: therefore stood they before the 
king. 20 And in all matters of wisdom and under- 
standing, that the king enquired of them, he found 
them ten times better than all the magicians and 
astrologers that were in all his realm. 21 And 
Daniel continued even unto the first year of king 
Cyrus. 

Concerning Daniel and his fellows, we have here, 

First. Their great attainments in learning, ver. 17. They were very sober 
and diligent, and studiet hard; and, we may suppose, their tutors, finding them 
of an uncommon capacity, took «eS of pains with them; but, after all, their 
achievements are ascribed to God only. It was he tliat “gave them knowledge 
and skill in all learning and wisdom, for “every good and perfect gift is from 
above, from the Father of lights.” It is the Lord our God that gives men 
power to get this wealth. The mind is furnished only by him that formed it. 
The great learning which God gave these four children was, 1. A balance for 
their losses. They had, for the iniquity of their fathers, been deprived of the 
honours and pleasures that would have attended their noble extraction ; but, to 
make them amends for that, God, in giving them learning, gave them better 
honours and pleasures than those they had been deprived of. 2. A recompense 
for their integrity. They kept to their religion, even in the minutest instances 
of it, and would not so much as defile themselves with the king’s meat or wine, 
but became in effect Nazarites, and now God rewarded them for it with ar 
eminency in learning; for “God giveth to a man that is good in his sight 
wisdom and knowledge, and joy” with them, eel. ii. 26, To Daniel he gave 
a double portion; he “had understanding in visions and dreams.” He knew 
how to interpret dreams, as Joseph, not by rules of art, such as are pretended 
to be given by the Oneirocritics, but by a Divine sagacity and wisdom which 
God gave him. Nay, he was endued with a prophetical spirit, by which he was 
enabled to converse with God, and to receive the notices of Divine things in 
dreams and visions, Num. xii. 6. According to this gift given to Daniel, we 
find him in this book all alon employed about dreams and visions, interpreting 
or entertaining them; for “as every one has received the gift,” so shall he 
have an opportunity, and so should he have a heart, to “minister the sume,” 
1 Pet. iv. 10. 

Secondly. Their great acceptance with the king. After three years spent in 
their education, (they being of some maturity, it is likely, when they came, 
perhaps about twenty years old,) they were presented to the king, with the rest 
that were of their standing, ver. 18; and the king examined them, and com- 
muned with them himself, ver. 19. He could do it, being a man of parts and 
learning himself, else he had not come to be so great; and he would do it, for 
it is the wisdom of princes, in the choice of the persons they employ, to see with 
their own eyes, to exercise their own judgment, and not trust too much to 
others’ representation. ‘Uhe king examined them, not so much in the languages, 
in the rules of oratory or poetry, as ‘‘in all matters of wisdom and understand- 
ing,” the rules of prudence and true politics; he inquired into their judgment 
about the due conduct of human life, and public affairs; not, Were they wits? 
but, Were they wise? And he found them to excel not only the young can- 
didates for preferment that were of their own standing, but that they had 
“more understanding than the ancients, than all their teachers,” Ps. cxix. 99, U0 
So far was the king from being partial to his own countrymen, to seniors, to 
those of his own religion, and of an established reputation, that he freely owned 
that, upon trial, he found these poor young captive Jews ten times wiser and 
“better than all the magicians that were in all his realm,” ver. 20. He was soon 
aware of something extraordinary in these young men; and, which gave him 
a surprising satisfaction, was soon aware that a little of their true divinity was 
preferable to a great deal of the divination he had been used to. ‘‘ What is the 
chaff to the wheat?” the magicians’ rods to Aaron's? ‘There was no compa- 
rison between them, These four young students were better, were ten times 
better, than all the old practitioners, put them all together, that were in all his 
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i, 11. Melzar is perhaps not the name of a man, but of an office. On 
the refusal of Ashpenaz to endanger his life by compliance with the 
young Hebrews, they applied to Melzar, or the melzar who had 
charge of them. This name is thought to come from the old Persian, 
and to mean some one who is set over the wine, asa butler. Gesenius, 
however, says it may mean “ prefect of the treasury.” Both explana- 
tions may be reconciled if we understand a steward in charge of the 
commissariat. 
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be sure they were not afew. This contempt did God pour 
«he Chaldeans, and this honour did he put upon the low 
estate of his own people. And thus did he make not set PR persons, but 
the rest of their nation, for their sakes, the more respected in the land of their 
captivity. Lastly, This judgment being given concerning them, they stood 
before the king,” ver. 19. They attended in the presence chamber, nay, in 
the council chamber; for to see the king’s face is the peravhrasis of a privy 
councillor, st. i. 14. This confirms Solomon's observation, “ Seest thou a 
man delight in his business,” sober and humble, “he shall stand before kings, 
he shall not stand before mean men.’ Industry is the way to Pea aL ane 
How long the other three were about the court we are not told; but Daniel, 
for his part, “continued to the first year of Cyrus,” ver, 21, though not always 
alike in favour and reputation, He lived and prophesied after the first year 
of Cyrus, but that is mentioned to intimate that he lived to see the deliverance 
of his people out of their captivity, and their return to their own land. Note, 
Sometimes God favours his servants that mourn with Zion in her sorrows, to 
let them live to see better times with the church than they saw in the beginning 
of their days, and to share with her in her joys. 


realm, and we may 
upon the pride of 


CHAPTER II.’ 


It was said, ch. i. 17, that Daniel had understanding in dreams; and here we have an 
early and eminent instance of it, which soon made him famous in the court of Babylon, 
as Joseph by the same means came to be so in the court of Egypt. This chapter is a 
history, but it is the history of a prophecy, by a dream, and the interpretation of it. 
Pharaoh's dream, and Joseph’s interpretation of it, related only to the years of plenty 
and famine, and the interest of God’s Israel in them; but Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
here, and Daniel's interpretation of that, looks much higher, to the four monarchies, 
and the concerns of Israel in them, and the kingdom of the Messiah which should be 
set up in the world, upon the ruins of them, In this chapter we have, I, The great 
perplexity that Nebuchadnezzar was put into by a dream which he had forgotten, and 
his command to the magicians to tell him what it was, which they could not pretend to 
do, ver. 1—11. II, Orders given for the destroying of all the wise men of Babylon, 
and of Daniel among the rest, with his fellows, ver. 12—15. III. The discovery of 
this secret to him, in answer to prayer, and the thanksgiving he offered up to God 
thereupon, ver. 16—28. IV. His admission to the king, and the discovery he made to 
him, both of his dream and of the interpretation of it, ver. 24—45. V. The great 
honour which Nebuchadnezzar put upon Daniel, in recompense for this service, and 
the preferment of his companions with him, ver. 46—4. 


ND in the second year of the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams, 
wherewith his spirit was troubled, and his sleep brake 
from him. 2 ‘Then the king commanded to call the 
magicians, and the astrologers, and the sorcerers, and 
the Chaldeans, for to shew the king his dreams. So 


they came and stood before the king. 38 And the 
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PERSIAN COUNCILLORS BEFORE THE KING, 


king said unto them, I have dreamed a dream, and 
my spirit was troubled to know the dream. 4 Then 
spake the Chaldeans to the king in Syriack, O king, 
live for ever: tell thy servants the dream, and we 
will shew the interpretation. 5 The king answered 
and said to the Chaldeans, The thing is gone from 
ine: if ye will not make known unto me the dream, 
with the interpretation thereof, ye shall be cut in 
pieces, and your houses shall be made a dunghill. 
6 But if ye shew the dream, and the interpretation 
thereof, ye shall receive of me gifts and rewards and 
great honour: therefore shew me the dream, and 
the interpretation thereof. 7 They answered again 
and said, Let the king tell his servants the dream, 


i. 12. The word rendered ‘‘ pulse”’ here may fairly be understood 
of sundry kinds of vegetables and green herbs, 

i. 17. This does not mean that the Hebrew youths had no need to 
pursue their regular studies under the teaclers set over them, but 
that God blessed and prospered their endeavours, and in the case of 
Daniel gave supernatural aid. Again, the words “all visions and 
dreams” do not mean that all dreams have a secret meaning, 
but that Daniel was enabled to explain all that had such a meaning. 
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and we will shew the interpretation of it. 8 The 
king answered and said, I know of certainty that 
ye would gain the time, because ye see the thing is 
gone from me. 9 But if ye will not make known 
unto me the dream, there is but one decree for you: 
for ye have prepared lying and corrupt on to 
speak before me, till the time be changed : therefore 
tell me the dream, and I shall know that ye can 
shew me the interpretation thereof. 10 he Chal- 
deans answered before the king, and said, There is 
not a man upon the earth that can shew the king’s 
matter: therefore éhere is no king, lord, nor ruler, 
that asked such things at any magician, or astrologer, 
or Chaldean, 11 And it 2 a rare thing that the 
king requireth, and there is none other that can 
shew it before the king, except the gods, whose 
dwelling is not with flesh. 12 For this cause the 
king was angry and very furious, and commanded to 
destroy all the wise men of Babylon, 13 And the 
decree went forth that the wise men should be slain ; 
and they sought Daniel and his fellows to be slain. 


We meet with a great difficulty in the date of this story. It is said to be 
in the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, ver. 1. Now Daniel was 
carried to Babylon in his first year, and it should seem he was three years 
under tutors and governors before he was presented to the king, ch. i. 5. How 
then could this eng in the second year? Perhaps, though three years were 
appointed for the education of other children, 1e Daniel was so pregnane that 
he was taken into business when he had been but one year at school, and so in 
the second year he became thus considerable. Some make it to be the second 
year after he bexan to 4 alone, but the fifth or sixth an since he began 
to reign in partnership with his father. Some read it, And in the second year 
(namely, the second after Daniel and his fellows stood before the es | in the 
kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar, or in his reign, this happened. As Joseph, in the 
second year after his skill in dreams, shewed and expounded Pharaoh’s, so 
Daniel, in the second year after he commenced master in that art, did this ser- 
vice. I would much rather take it some of these ways than suppose, as some 
do, that it was in the second year after he had conquered Egypt, which was the 
thirty-sixth year of his reign, because it appears by what we meet with in 
Ezekiel, that Daniel was famous both for wisdom and prevalency in prayer long 
before that; and therefore this passage or story, which shews how he came to 
be so eminent for both these, must be laid early in Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. 
Now here we may observe, 

First. The loss that Nebuchadnezzar was in by reason of a dream which he 
had dreamed, but had forgotten ; ver. 1, “‘ He dreamed dreams ;” that is, a dream 
consisting of divers distinct parts, or which filled his head as much as if it 
had been,many dreams. Solomon speaks of a “ multitude of dreams,” strangely 
incoherent, in which there are divers vanities, Mccl. v. 7. ‘This dream of Nebu- 
chadnezzar had fate in the thing itself but what might be paralleled in 
many a common dream, in which are often presented to men. things as foreign 
as this here; but there was something in the impression it made upon him 
which carried with it an incontestable evidence of its Divine original, and its 
prophetic significancy. Note, The greatest of men are not exempt from, nay, 
they lie most open to, those cares and troubles of mind whieh disturb their 
repose in the night, while the sleep of the labouring man is sweet, and sound, 
and the sleep of the sober temperate man free from confused dreams. The 
abundance of the rich will not suffer them to sleep at all for care, and the 
excesses of gluttons and drunkards will not suffer them to sleep quietly for 
dreaming. But this here was not from natural causes: Nebuchadnezzar was 
atroubler of God's Israel, but God here troubled him; for he that made the 
soul can “make his sword to approach to it.” He had his guards about him, 
but they could not keep trouble from his spirit. We know not the uneasiness 
of many that live in great pomp, and one would think in pleasure too. We look 
into their houses, and are tempted to envy them, but could we look into their 
hearts we should pity them rather. All the treasures, and all the delights of 
the children of men, which this mighty monarch had the command of, could not 
srocure him a little repose, when by reason of the trouvie of his mind his 
‘sleep brake from him.” But God giveth his beloved sleep, who return to him 
as their rest. 

Secondly. The trial that he made of his neice and astrologers, whether 
they could tell him what his dream was which he had forgotten. ‘They were 
presently sent “for to shew the king his dream,” ver. 2. There aré many things 
which we retain the impressions of, and yet have lost the images of the things 
though we cannot tell what the matter was, we know how we were affecte 
with it—so it was with this king, His dream was slipped out of his mind, and 
he could not possibly recollect it, but was confident he should know it if he 
heard it again. God ordered it so, that Daniel might have the more honour, 
in him the God of Daniel. Note, God sometimes serves his own purposes by 
putsing things out of men’s minds, as well as by putting things into their minds. 

‘he magicians, it is likely, were proud of their being sent for into the kin 
bedchamber, to give him a taste of their office, not doubting but it would . 
for their honour. He tells them he had “dreamed a dream,” ver. 3. Th 
speak to him in the Syriac tongue, which was then the same with the Chaldee, 
but now they differ much. nd from henceforwar. Daniel useth that lan- 
guage or dialect of the Hebrew, for the same reason that those words, Jer. x. 11, 
are in that language, because designed to convince the Chaldeans of the folly 
of their peasy and to bring them to the knowledge and worship of the true 
and living God, which the stories of these chajters bave a direct tendency 
to. But ch, viii., and forward, being intended for the comfort of the Jews, is 
written in their peculiar language. They, in their answer, complimented the 
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i. 20. Magicians, astrologers, and others who professed te know 
the mysteries of nature and of events, were numerous and honoured 
in Babylonia, as in Egypt and elsewhere. They combined a certain — 
real acquaintance with phenomena and fact, with superstitious and 
fanciful ideas and interpretations. 
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ii, 1, The mention of Nebuchadnezzar’s second year, where the 
fourth would be expected, has caused some to doubt the genuineness — > 
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of the book. The common explanation is that Neb 
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king with their good wishes, desired him to tell his dream, and undertook with 
all possitle assurance to interpret it, ver. 4. But the king insisted upon it 
that they must tell him the dream itself, because he had forgotten it, and could 
not tell it them; and if they could not do this they should all be put to death 
as deceivers, ver. 5; themselves cut to pieces, and their houses made a dung- 
hill. If they could, they should be rewarded and preferred, ver. 6. And they 
know, as Balaam did concerning Balak, that he is able to promote them to great 
honour, and give them the wages of unrighteousness which, like him, they 
love so dearly. No question, therefore, they will do their utmost to gratify the 
king ; if they do not, it is not for want of good-will, but for want of power, 
Providence so ordering it that the magicians of Babylon might now be as 
much confounded and put to shame as of old the magicians of Egypt had been ; 
that, how much soever his people were both in Egypt and Babylon vilitied and 
made contemptible, his oracles might in both be magnified and made honour- 
able, by the silencing of those that set up in competition with them. The 
magicians, having reason on their side, insist upon it that the king must tell 
them the dream; and then, if they do not tell him the interpretation of it, it is 
their fault, ver. 7. But arbitrary power is deaf to reason; the king falls into 
a passion, gives them a eee of hard words, and, without any colour of reason, 
suspects that they could tell him, but would not; and, instead of upbraiding 
them with impotency, and the deficiency of their art, as he might justly have 
done, he charges them with a combination to affront him; “Ye have prepared 
lying and corrupt words to speak before me.” How unreasonable and absurd 
is this imputation! If they had undertaken to tell him what his dream was, 
and had imposed upon him with a sham, he might have charged them with 
lying and corrupt words, But to say this of them when they honestly confessed 
their own weakness only shews what senseless things indulged passions are, 
and how apt great men are to think it is their prerogative to pursue their 
humour in defiance of reason and equity, and all the dictates of both. When 
the magicians begged of him to tell them the dream, though the request was 
highly rational and just, he tells them they did but dally with him to “ gain 
time,” ver. 8, “till the time be changed,” ver. 9; either till the king’s desire 
to know his dream be over, and he, grown indifferent whether he be told it or 
no, though now he is so hot upon it, or till they may hope he has so_ perfectly 
Aad his dream (the remaining shades of which are eh tg from him apace 
as he catcheth at them) that they may tell him what they please, and make 
him believe it was his dream; and when the thing which is going is quite gone 
from him, as it will be in a little time, he will not be able to disprove them. 
And therefore, without delay, they must tell him the dream, In vain do they 


ple 

1. That there is no man on earth that can retrieve the king’s dream, ver. 10. 
There are settled rules by which to discover what the meaning of the dream 
was, (whether they will hold or ne is the question,) but never were any rules 
offered to be given by which to discover what the dream was; they cannot 
work unless they have something to work upon. ‘They acknowledge that the 
gods may indeed “declare unto man what is his thought,” Am. iv. 13, for he 

understandeth our thoughts afar off,” Ps. exxxix. 2, what they will be before 
we think them, what they are when we do not regard them, and what they 
have been when we have forgotten them. But those who can do this are gods 
that have not their dwelling with flesh, ver. 11; and it is they alone that can 
do this. As for men, their dwelling is with flesh. The wisest and greatest of 
men are clouded with a veil of flesh, which quite obstructs and confounds all 
their acquaintance with spirits, and their powers and operations; but the gods, 
that are themselves pure spirits, know what isin man. See here an instance of 
the ignorance of these magicians, that they speak of many gods, whereas there 
is but one, and can be but one Infinite; yet see their knowledge of that which 
even the light of nature teacheth, and the works of nature prove, that there is 
a God who is a Spirit, and perfectly knows the 5 fae of men, and all their 
thoughts, so as it is not possible any man should. This confession of the 
Divine omniscience is here extorted from these idolaters, to the honour of 
God and their own condemnation, who, though they know there is a God in 
heaven, to whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secret is hid, yet offered up their prayers and praises to dumb idols, that have 
“eyes and see not, ears and hear not.’ Ste ‘ 

2. That there is no king on earth that would expect or require such a thing, 
ver. 10. This intimates, that they were kings, lords, or potentates, not ordinary 
people, that the magicians had most dealings with, and at whose devotion they 
were, while the oracles of God, and the Gospel of Christ, are dispensed to the 
poor. Kings and potentates have often required unreasonable things of their 
subjects, but they think never any required so unreasonable a thing as this 
and therefore hope his imperial majesty will not insist upon it. But it is all 
in vain; when passion is in the throne reason is under foot. He was “angry 
and very furious,” ver. 12. Note, It is very common for those that will not be 
convinced by reason to be provoked and exasperated by it, and to push on with 
fury what thei cannot support with equity. , 

Thirdly. The doom passed upon all the anaes of Babylon. There is but 
one decree for them all, ver. 9; they all stand condemned, without exception 
or distinction. The decree has gone forth, they must every man of them be slain, 
ver. 13, Daniel and his fellows, though they knew nothing of the matter, not 
excepted. See here, 1. What are commonly the unjust proceedings of arbi- 
trary power. Nebuchadnezzar is here a tyrant in true colours, speaking death 
when he cannot speak sense, and treating those as traitors whose only fault is, 
that they would serve him, but cannot. 2. What is commonly the just punish- 
ment of pretenders. How unrighteous soever Nebuchadnezzar was in this 
sentence, as to the ringleaders in the imposture, God was righteous. They that 
imposed upon men, in taking on them to do what they could not do, are now 
sentenced to death for not being able to do what they did not pretend to, 


14 Then Daniel answered with counsel and wis- 
dom to Arioch the captain of the king’s guard, which 
was gone forth to a the wise men of Babylon: 
15 He answered and said to Arioch the king’s cap- 
tain, Why is the decree so liasty from the king? 
Then Arioch made the thing known to Daniel. 16 
Then Daniel went in, and desired of the king that 
he would give him time, and that he would shew 
the king the interpretation. 17 Then Daniel went 
to his house, and made the thing known to Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah, his companions: 18 


Ce 


nly reached the second year of his sole monarchy. Dr. Pusey and 
Shale: who have iatonibualy investigated the peculiarities of the 


Book of Daniel, say there is no discrepancy between this verse and 
other statements. It appears that Nebuchadnezzar was, as Berosus 
says, sent by his father, Nabopolassar, on the expedition to Judea 
and other lands. It is therefore very probable that the years of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s supreme or sole government are intended in this verse. 

“ii. 2. There were among the Babylonians several classes or orders 
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That they would desire mercies of tlhe God of heaven 
concerning this secret, that Daniel and his fellows 
should not perish with the rest of the wise men of 
Babylon. 19 ‘Then was the secret revealed unto 
Daniel in a night vision. ‘Then Daniel blessed the 
God of heaven. 20 Daniel answered and said, 
Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever: 

For wisdom and might are his: 

And he changeth the times and the seasons: 

He removeth kings, and setteth up kings: 

He giveth wisdom unto the wise, 

And knowledge to them that know understanding : 

He revealeth the deep and secret things: 

He knoweth what zs in the darkness, 

And the light dwelleth with him. 

I thank thee, and praise thee, O thou God of my fathers, 
Who hast given me wisdom and might, [thee : 
And hast made known unto me now what we desired of 
For thou hast mow made known unto us the king's matter, 
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When the king sent for his wise men to tell him his dream, and the interpre- 
tation of it, ver. 2, it seems Daniel was not summoned to appear among them. 
The es Monae he was highly pleased with him when he examined him, and 
thought him ten times wiser than the rest of his wise men, yet forgot him when 
he had most occasion for him; and no wonder, when all was done in a heat, and 
nothing with a cool and deliberate thought. But Providence so ordered it that 
the magicians, being fake pe eg might be the more taken notice of, and so the 
more glory might redound to the God of Daniel. But though Daniel fad not the 
honour to be consulted with the rest of the wise men, contrary to all law and 
justice, by an undistinguishing sentence, he stands condemned with them, and 
till he has notice brought him to prepare for execution knows nothing of the 
matter. How miserable is the case of those who live under an arbitrary govern- 
ment, as this of Nebuchadnezzar’s! How happy we, whose lives are under the 
protection of the law and methods of justice, and lie not thus at the merey 
of a peevish and goprisious prince! 

We have found already in Ezekiel that Daniel was famous both for prudence 
and prayer. Asa prince he had power with God and man; by prayer he had 
power with God, by prudence he had power with man, and in both he pre- 
vailed, Thus did he “find favour ney | good understanding” in the sight of 
both. And in these verses we have a remarkable instance of both. 

First. Daniel, by prudence, knew how to deal with men, and he prevailed 
with them. When Arioch, the captain of the guard, that was appointed to slay 
all the wise men of Babylon, the whole college of them, seized Daniel,—for the 
sword of tyranny, like the sword of war, devours one as well as another,—he 
“answered with counsel and wisdom,” ver. 14. He did not fall into a passion, 
and reproach the king as unjust and barbarous, much less did he contrive how 
to make resistance, but mildly asked, ‘“ Why is the decree so hasty?” ver, 15. 
And whereas the rest of the wise men had insisted upon it that it was utterly 
impossible for him ever to have his demand gratified, which did but make him 
more outrageous, Daniel undertakes, if he may but have a little time allowed 
him, to give the king all the satisfaction he desired, ver. 16. The king, being 
now sensible of his error, in not sending for Daniel sooner, whose character 
he began to recollect, was soon oyeies with to respite the judgment, and 
make trial of Daniel. Note, ‘Che likeliest method to turn away wrath, even the 
wrath of a king, which is as the messenger of death, is by a soft answer—by that 
yielding which pacifies great offences. ‘Thus, though where the word of a king 
is there is power, yet even that word may be repelled, and that so as to be 
repealed; and so some read it here, ver. 14. Then Daniel returned, and stayed 
the counsel and edict, through Arioch, the king’s provost-marshal. 

Secondly. Daniel knew how by prayer to converse with God, and he found 
favour with him, both in petition and in thanksgiving, which are the two prin- 
cipal parts of prayer. Observe, 

1. His humble petition for this mercy, that God would discover to him what 
was the king’s dream, and the interpretation of it. When he had gained time, 
he did not go to consult with the rest of the wise men, whether there was any 
thing in their art, in their books, that might be of use in this matter, but. went 
to his house, there to be alone with his God; for from him alone, who is the 
Father of lights, he expected this great gift. Observe 

Ist. He did not only pray for this discovery himself, but he engaged his com- 
panions to pray for it too. He made the thing known to them, who had been 
all along his bosom friends and associates, “that they wouia desire mercies of 
God concerning this secret,” ver. 17,18. Though Daniel was probably their 
senior, and every way excelled them, yet he engaged them as partners with 
him in this matter: vis unita fortior ,—‘ the union of forces produces greater 
force :’ see Est. iv. 16. Note, Praying friends are valuable friends; and it is 
good to have an intimacy with, and an interest in, those that have fellowship 
with God and an interest at the throne of grace. And it well becomes the 
greatest and best of men to desire the assistance of the prayers of others for 
them. St. Paul often bespeaks his friends to pray for him. Thus we must 
shew that we put a yalue upon our friends, upon prayer, upon their prayers. 

2nd. He was particular in this prayer but had an eye to, and a dependence 
upon, the general mercy of God, that “they would desire mercies of the God 
of heaven concerning this secret,” ver. 18. We onshts in prayer, to look up to 
God as the ‘‘ God of heaven,” a God above us, and that has domtuton over Udy 
to whom we owe adoration and allegiance, a God of power who can do every 
thing. Our Saviour has taught,us to pray to God as “ our Father in heaven ;” 
and whatever good we pray for our dependence must be upon the mercies of 
God for it, mh an interest in those mercies we must desire. We can expect 
nothing by way of recompense for our merits, but all as the gift of ‘God's 
mercies. They desired mercy “concerning this secret.” Note, Whatever is 
the matter of our care must be the matter of our prayer; we must desire eet | 
of God -oncerning this thing and the other thing that occasions us trouble an 
fear. God gives us leave to be humbly free with him, and in prayer to enter 
into the detail of our wants and burthens. Secret things belong to the Lord 
our God, and therefore, if there be any mercy we stand in need of that concerns 


of persons—here called magicians, astrologers, sorcerers, and Chal- 
deans— professed not only to teach ordinary knowledge, but to 
have the power of explaining ominous or prophetic events. ‘The Chal- 
deans were a people so called; they were pre-eminently a learned 
race, and they became so prominent that the whole empire is often 
called Chaldean, ‘They had a language of their own, They are 


celebrated by several of the writers of antiquity, as Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Cicero, and Herodotus. There are passages iA 
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s secret, to him we must apply ourselves; and thoes we cannot in faith pra 
for miracles, yet we may in faith pray to him who has all hearts in his hand, 
and who in his providence does wonders without miracles, for the discovery of 
that which is out of our ken, and the obtaining of that which is out of our 
reach, as far as it is for his glory and our good, believing that to him nothing is 
hid, nuthing is hard. 5 : 

ard. Their plea with God was the imminent peril they werein, They desired 


mercy of God in this matter, that so “ Daniel and his fellows might not perish 
with the rest of the wise men of Babylon,’ that the righteous might not be 
destroyed with the wicked. Note, When the lives of good and useful men are 
in danger, it is time to be earnest with God for mercy for them, as for Peter in 
prison, Acts xii. 5. 

4th. The merey which Daniel and his fellows prayed for was bestowed. The 
secret was “revealed unto Daniel in a night vision,” ver. 19. Some think he 
dreamed the same dream when he was asleep that Nebuchadnezzar had 
dreamed. It should rather seem that when he was awake, and continuing 
‘instant in prayer,” and “watching in the same,” the dream itself, and the 
interpretation of it, was communicated to him by the ministry of an angel, 
abundantly to his satisfaction. Note, The “ effectual fervent prayer of righteous 
men availeth much.” ‘There are mysteries and secrets which by prayer we are 
let into; with that key the cabinets of heaven are unlocked, for Christ hath 
said, Thus “knock, and it shall be opened to you.” 

2. His grateful thanksgiving for this mercy, when he had received it. ‘ Then 
Daniel blessed the God of heaven,” ver. 19. He did not stay till he had told it 
to the king, and seen whether he would own it to be his dream or no, but is 
confident it i3 so, and that he has gained his point, and therefore immediately 
turns his prayers into praises. As he had prayed ina full assurance that God 
would do this for him, so he gave thanks in a full assurance that he had done 
it, aud im both he had an eye to God as the God of heaven. His prayer was not 
recorded, but his thanksgiving is. Observe, 

Ist. ‘Che honour he gives to God in his thanksgiving, which he studies to do 
in a great variety and copiousness of expression, “ Blessed be the name of God 
for ever and ever.” ‘There is that for ever in God which is to be blessed and 
praised, it is unchangeably and eternally in him, and it is to be blessed for 
ever and ever. As the matter of praise is God's eternal perfection, so the work 
of praise shall be everlastingly in the doing. F %trst. He gives to God the glory 
of what he is in himself; “ Wisdom and might are his;” wisdom and courage, 
so some. Whatever is fit to be done he will do; whatever he will do and can do 
he dares do, and he wil! be sure to do it in the best manner, for he has infinite 
wisdom to design and contrive, and infinite power to execute and accomplish ; 
“With him is strength and wisdom,” which in men are often parted. Secondly. 
He gives him the glory of what he is to the world of mankind. He has an 
universal influence and agency upon all the children of men and all their actions 
and affairs. Are the times changed? Is the posture of affairs altered? Doth 
every thing lie open to mutability? [t is God that “changeth the times and 
the seasons,” and the face of them; no change comes to pass by chance, but 
according to the will and counsel of God. Are those that were kings removed 
and deposed ? do they abdicate? are they laid aside? It is God that removes 
kings. Are the poor raised out of the dust to be set among princes? It is God 
that setteth up kings; and the making and unmaking of kings is a flower of his 
crown who is the fountain of all power, King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
Are there men that excel others in wisdom, philosophers and statesmen, that 
think above the common rate, contemplative, penetrating men? It is God that 
gives wisdom to the wise, whether they be so wise as to acknowledge it or no; 
they have it not of themselves, but it is he that © san knowledge to them that 
know understanding,” which is a good reason why we should not be proud of 
our knowledge, and why we should serve and honour God with it, and make it 
our business to know him. Thirdly. He gives him the glory of this particular 
discovery. He praiseth him, Ist. For that he could make such a discovery; 
ver. 22, ‘“ He revealeth the deep and secret things,” which are hid from the eyes 
of all living. It was he that revealed to man what is trne wisdom, when none 
else could, Job xxviii. 27, 28. It is he that reveals things to come to his ser- 
vants the prophets; he doth himself perfectly discern and distinguish that 
which is most close and most industriously concealed, for he will “bring into 
judgment every secret thing;” the truth will be evident in the great day. He 
‘knows what is in the darkness,” and what is done in the darkness, for that 
“hides not from him,” Ps. cxxxix. 11, 12; “The light dwells with him,” and 
he “ dwells in the light,” 1 Zim. vi. 16, and yet as to us he “ makes darkness his 
zavilion.” Some understand it of the light of prophecy and Divine revelation, 
which dwells with God and is derived from him, for he is the Father of lights, 
of all lights; they are all at home in him. 2nd. For that he had made this dis- 
covery to him. Here he has an eye to God, the God of his fathers ; for, though 
the Jews were now captives in Babylon, yet they were “beloved for their 
fathers’ sake.” He praiseth God, who is the fountain of wisdom and might, 
for the wisdom and might he had eg him, wisdom to know this great secret 
and might to bear the discovery. ote, What wisdom and might we have we 
must acknowledge it to be God’s gift; “Thou hast made this known to me,” 
ver. 23. What was hid from the celebrated Chaldeans that made the interpret- 
ing of dreams their profession, is revealed to Daniel, a captive Jew, a babe, 
much their junior. od would hereby put honour upon the spirit of prophecy 
just when he was putting contempt upon the spirit of divination. Was Daniel 
thus thankful to God for making known that to him which was the saving of 
the life of him and his fellows? Much more reason have we to be thankful to 
him for making known to us the great salvation of the soul, to us and not to 
the world, to us and not to the wise and prudent. 

2nd. The respect he puts upon his companions in his thanksgiving. Though 
it was by his prayers principally that this discovery was obtained, and to him 
that it was made, yet he owns their partnership with him; both in praying for 
it, It is what “we desired of thee,” and in enjoying of it, “Thou hast made 
known unto us the king’s matter.” Either they were present with Daniel, 
when the discovery was made to him, or as soon as he knew it he told them, 
Evpnxa, Evpnxa, ‘ I have found it, I have found it ;’ that they who had assisted him 
with their prayers might assist him in their praises. His joining them with him 
is an instance of his humility and modesty, which well becomes those that are 
taken into communion with God. Thus St. Paul sometimes joins Sylvanus. 
‘Timotheus, or some other minister, with himself in the inscriptions to many o 
his epistles. Note, What honour God puts upon us we should be willing that 
our brethren may share with us in. 


24 Therefore Daniel went in unto Arioch, whom | 
the king had ordained to destroy the wise men of | 
Babylon: he went and said thus unto him; Destroy 


not the wise men of Babylon: bring me in before 
the king, and | will shew unto the king the interpre- 


Herodotus which show that the king only required what was in 
accordance with a common custom. 

ii. 4. What is here called Syriac is in the original Aramean, in 
which language the writer now proceeds to express himself to the 
end of chap. vii. aS aA. 

ii. 5. It has been objected that this threat of the king is incon- 
sistent with his character; but a reference to 2 Kings xxv. 7, 21is 
@ sufficient answer. 
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tation. 25 Then Arioch brought in Daniel before 
the king in haste, and said thus unto him, I have 
found a man of the captives of Judah, that will make 
known unto the king the interpretation. 26 The 
king answered and said to Daniel, whose name was 
Belteshazzar, Art thou able to make known unto me 
the dream which I have seen, and the interpretation 
thereof? 27 Daniel answered in the presence of 
the king, and said, The secret which the king hath 
demanded cannot the wise men, the astrologers, the 
magicians, the soothsayers, shew unto the king; 28 
But there is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets, 
and maketh known to the king Nebuchadnezzar 
what shall be in the latter days. Thy dream, and 
the visions of thy head upon thy bed, are these ; 
29 As for thee, O king, thy thoughts came into thy 
mind upon thy bed, what should come to pass here- 
after: and he that revealeth secrets maketh known 
to thee what shall come to pass. 30 But as for me, 
this secret is not revealed to me for any wisdom that 
I have more than any living, but for their sakes that 
shall make known the interpretation to the king, 
and that thou mightest know the thoughts of thy 


heart. 


_ We have here the introduction to Daniel’s declaring of the dream and the 
interpretation of it. 

First. He immediately bespoke the reversing of the sentence against the wise 
men of Babylon, ver. 24. He went with all speed to Arioch, to tell him his 
commission was now superseded; “Destroy not the wise men of Babylon.” 
Though there were those of them, perhaps, that deserved to die as magiciang 
by the law of God, yet here that which they stood condemned for was not 
a crime worthy of death or of bonds, and therefore let them not die and be 
unjustly destroyed, but let them live and be justly ashamed, as having been 
nonplussed and unable to do that which a prophet of the Lord could do. Nete, 
Sinve God shews common kindness to the evil and good, we should do so too, 
and be ready to save the lives even of bad men, Mat. v. 45. A good man 1s 
a common good; to Paul in the ship God gave the souls of all that sailed with 
him; they were saved for his sake. To Daniel was owing the preservation of 
pre the wise men, who yet rendered not according to the benefit done to them, 
ch. nl. 8. 

Secondly. He offered his service with great assurance to go to the king and 
tell him his dream and the interpretation of it, and was admitted accordingly, 
ver, 24, 25. Arioch brought him in haste to the king, hoping to ingratiate him- 
self by introducing Daniel. He pretends he had sought him to interpret the 
king’s dream, whereas really it was to execute upon him the king’s sentence 
that he sought him. But courtiers’ business is every way to humour the prince, 
and make their own services acceptable. 

Thirdly. He contrived as much as might be to reflect shame upon the magi- 
cians, and to give honour to God upon this occasion. ‘The king owned it was 
a bold undertaking, and questioned whether he could make it good; ver. 26. 
“Art thou able to make known unto me a dream?” What! such a babe in 
this knowledge, such a stripling as thou art, wilt thou undertake that which 
thy seniors despair of doing? ‘The less likely it appeared to the king that 
Daniel should do this, the more God was glorified in enabling him to do it. 
Note, In transmitting Divine revelation to the children of men it has been 
God’s usual way to make use of the “ weak and foolish things” and persons 
“of the world,’ and such as were despised and despaired of, “to confound 
the wise and mighty,” that the excellency of the power might be of him, 
1 Cor. i. 27, 28. Daniel from this takes occasion, 

1, To put the king out of conceit with his magicians and soothsayers, whom 
he had such great expectations from ; ver. 27, ‘his secret they cannot shew to 
the king; it is out of their power, the rules of their art will not reach it; 
therefore, let not the king be angry with them for not doing that which they 
cannot do, but rather despise them and cast them off because they cannot do it, 
Broughton reads it generally, ‘ This secret no sages, astrologers, enchanters, or 
entrail cookers, can shew unto the king; let not the king, therefore, consult 
them any more.’ Note, The experienve we have of the inability of all crea- 
tures to give us satisfaction should lessen our esteem of them, and lower our 
expectations from them. They are baffled in their pretensions, we are baflled 
in our hopes from them; hitherto they come, and no farther. Let us therefore 
say to ph as Job to his friends, ‘‘ Now ye are nothing,” miserable comforters 
are ye all. 4 

STG bring, him to the knowledge of the one only living and true God, the 
God whom Daniel worshipped, ‘Though they cannot find out the secret, let 
not the king despair of having it found out, for “there is a God in heaven that 
revealeth secrets,” ver. 26. Note, The insufficiency of creatures should drive us 
to the all-sufficiency of the Creator. “ ‘here is a God in heaven,” and it is 
well for us there is, who can do that for us, and make known that to us, which 
none on earth can, particularly the secret history of the work of our redemp- 
tion and the secret designs of God's love to us therein, the mystery which was 
hid from ages and generations. Divine revelation helps us out, there, where 
human reason leaves us quite at a loss, and makes known that not only to 
kings, but to the poor of this world, which none of the philosophers or pelt. 
ticians of the heathens, with all their oracles and arts of divination to help 
them, could ever pretend to give us any light into, Jtom. xvi. 25, 26. 

Fourthly. He confirmed the king im kus Cpimicn that the dream he 


ii. 10, 11. The answer of the Chaldeans turns upon the fact that 
the king asked them to tell him his dream as well as the interpreta- 
tion of it. 

ii. 13, Some translate the first clause, “and the decree went 


forth, and the wise men were slain,” which explanation may be _ 
correct if all that is meant is that the work of slaughter had actually 


commenced, Daniel and his friends ran the same risk, for obvious — 
reasons. 
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solicitous to recover the idea of, was really well worth inquiring after, that it 
was of great value and of vast cr af og) not a common dream, the idle 
disport of a ludicrous and luxuriant fancy, not worth remembering or telling 
again, but that it was a Divine discovery, a ray of light darted into his minc 
from the upper world, relating to the great affairs and revolutions of this lower 
world. God in it “made known to the king what shall be in the latter days,” 
ver. 28, that is, in the times yet to come, reaching as far us the setting up of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world, which was to be in the latter days, Heb. i. 1; 
and again, ver. 29, The thoughts which came into thy mind were not the repe- 
titions of what had been before, as our dreams usually are. 
uniad que sensu voluntur vota diurno 
Tempore sopito reddit amica quies,— 

‘The sentiments which we indulge throughout the day often mingle with the 
grateful slumbers of the night.’—Claudian. But they were predictions of 
‘what should come to pass hereafter,” which he that “ revealeth secrets makes 
known unto thee,” and therefore thou art in the right in taking the hint and 
pursuing it thus. Note, Things that are to come to pass hereafter are secret 
things, which God only can reveal; and what he has revealed of these things, 
especially with reference to the last days of all, to the end of time, ought to be 
very Scony and diligently inquired into and considered by every one of us. 
Some think the thoughts which are said to have come into the king’s mind upon 
his bed, “ what should come to pass hereafter,” were his own thoughts when he 
was awake. Just before he fell asleep, and dreamt this dream, he was musing 
in his own mind what would be the issue of his growing greatness, what his 
kingdom would hereafter come to; and so the dream was an answer to those 
thoughts. What discoveries God intends to make he thus prepares men for. 

Fitthly. He solemnly professeth that he could not pretend to have merited 
from God the favour of this discovery, or to have obtained it by any sagacity of 
his own; ver. 30, “ But as for me,” this secret is not found out by me, but is 
“revealed to me,” and that “not for any wisdom that I have more than an 
living,” to qualify me for the receiving of such a discovery. Note, It well 
becomes those whom God has highly favoured and honoured to be very 
humble and low in their own eyes, to lay aside all opinion of their own wisdom 
and worthiness, that God alone may have all the praise of the good they are, 
and have, and do, and that all may be attributed to the freeness of his good- 
will towards them, and the fulness of his good work in them. ‘lhe secret was 
made known to him not for his own sake, but, 1. For the sake of his people ; 
“ For their sakes that shall make known the interpretation to the king ;” for 
the sake of his brethren and companions in tribulation, who had by their 
mca helped him to obtain this discovery, and so might be said to make 

nown the interpretation; that their lives might be spared, that they might 
come into favour and be preferred, and all the people of the Jews might fare 
the better in their captivity for their sakes. Note, Humble men will be always 
ready to think that what God doth for them and by them is more for others’ 
sakes than for their own. 2. For the sake of his prince; and some read the 
former clause in this sense: Not for any wisdom of mine, “ but that the king 
may know the interpretation, and that thou mightest know the thoughts of 
thine heart;” that thou enenient have satisfaction given thee as to what thou 
wast before considering of, and thereby instruction given thee how to carry 
it towards the church of God. God revealed this thing to Daniel that he might 
make it known to the king. Prophets receive that they may give, that the dis- 
coveries made them may not be lodged with themselves, but communicated to 
the persons themselves that are concerned, 


31 Thou, O king, sawest, and behold a great 
image. ‘his great image, whose brightness was ex- 


STATUES OF MEMNON, 


cellent, stood before thee ; and the form thereof was 
terrible. 32 This image’s head was of fine gold, his 
breast and his arms of silver, his belly and his thighs 
of brass, 33 His legs of iron, his feet part of iron 
and part of clay. 34 Thou sawest till that a stone 
was cut out without hands, which smote the image 
upon his feet that were of iron and clay, and brake 
them to pieces. 35 Then was the iron, the clay, 
the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken to pieces 
together, and became like the chaff of the summer 
threshingfloors; and the wind carried them away, 
that no place was found for them: and the stone 
that smote the image became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth. 36 This is the dream; and 
we will tell the interpretation thereof before the 
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king. 37 Thou, O king, art a king of kings: for the 
God of heaven hath given thee a kingdom, power, 


5 
and strength, and glory. 88 And wheresoever the 


children of men dwell, the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the heaven hath he given into thine hand, 
and hath made thee ruler over them all. Thou art 
this head of gold. 39 And after thee shall arise 
‘another kingdom inferior to thee, and another third 
kingdom of brass, which shall bear rule over all the 
earth. 40 And the fourth kingdom shall be strong 
as iron: forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces aud 
subdueth all things: and as iron that breaketh all 
these, shall it break in pieces and bruise. 41 And 
1 whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part of pot- 
, ters’ clay, and part of iron, the kingdom shall be 
divided ; but there shall be in it of the strength of 
the iron, forasmuch as thou sawest the iron mixed 
with miry clay. 42 And as the toes of the feet 
were part of iron, and part of clay, so the kingdom 
shall be partly strong, and partly broken. 43 And 
whereas thou sawest iron mixed with miry clay, they 
shall mingle themselves with tle seed of men: but 
they shall not cleave one to another, even as iron is 
not mixed with clay. 44 And in the days of these 


kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, 


which shall never be destroyed: and the kingdom 
shall not be left to other people, dué it shall break 
in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand for ever. 45 Forasmuch as thou sawest 
that the stone was cut out of the mountain with- 
out hands, and that it brake in pieces the iron, the 
brass, the clay, the silver, and the gold; the great 


God hath made known to the king what shall come 


to pass hereafter: and the dream is certain, and the 


interpretation thereof sure. 


Daniel here gives full satisfaction to Nebuchadnezzar concerning his dream, 
and the interpretation of it. That great prince had been kind to this poor 

rophet, in his maintenance and education; he had been brought up at the 

ing’s cost, preferred at court, and the land of his captivity had hereby been 
made much easier to him than to others of his brethren; and now the king is 
abundantly repaid for all the expense he had been at upon him; and for receiv- 
ing this prophet, though not in the name of a prophet, he had a prophet’s 
reward, at 9 a reward as a prophet only could give, and for which that 
wealthy, mighty prince was now glad to be bebolden to him, Here is, 

First. The dream itself, ver. 31, 45. Nebuchadnezzar perhaps was an admirer 
of statues, and had his palace and gardens adorned with them; however, he 
was a worshipper of images, and now, behold, “a great image” is set before 
him in a dream, which might intinate to him what the images were which he 
bestowed so much cost upon, and paid such respect to; they were mere dreams. 
The creatures of fancy might do as well to please the faney; by the power of 
imagination he might shut his eyes and represent to himself what forms he 
thought fit, and beautify them at his pleasure, without the expense and trouble 
of sculpture. This was the image of a man erect; it stood before him as a 
living man; and, because those monarchies which were designed to be repre- 
sented by it were admirable in the eyes of their friends, the brightness of this 
image was excellent; and, because they were formidable to their enemies and 
dreaded by all about them, the form of this image is said to be terrible; both 
the features of the face and the postures of the body made it so. But that 
which was most remarkable in this image was the different metals of which it 
was composed. The head of gold, the richest and most durable metal; the 
breast and arms of silver, the next to itin worth; the belly and sides, or thighs, 
of brass; the legs of iron, still baser metals; and lastly the feet, part of iron 
and part of clay. See what the things of this world are; the farther we go in 
them, the less valuable they appear. In the life of man youth is a head of gold, 
but it grows less and less worthy of our esteem; and old age is half clay, a 
man is then as good as dead. It is so with the world; latter ages degenerate, 
The first age of the Christian church, of the reformation, was a head of gold 
but we live in an age that is iron and clay. Some allude to this in the descrip- 
tion of a hypocrite, whose practice is not agreeable to his knowledge; he has 
a head of gold, but feet of iron and clay; knows his duty, but doth it not. Some 
observe that in Daniel’s visions the monarchies were represented by four 
beasts, ch. vii.; for he looked upon that wisdom from beneath, ny which they 
were turned to be earthly and sensual, and a tyrannical power, to have more in 
it of the beast than of the man, and so the vision agreed with his notions of the 
thing. But to Nebuchadnezzar, a heathen prince, they were represented by a 
gay and pompous image of a man; for he was an admirer of “ the kingdoms of 


ii. 14. Arioch was not merely captain of the king’s guard, though 
that was part of his office; he was also the king’s chief executioner. 
The name of Arioch is not Hebrew, but Assyrian, and is one of the 
many indications of the extreme accuracy of the inspired writer. 

ii. 16. In reference to this courageous act, Barnes says, “ Perhaps 


all that is meant is, not that he actually went into the ence of 
the monarch, but that he went into the palace, and through the 


interposition of some high officer of court, who had access to the || with which he expresses himself to his lord and 


sovereign, desired of him that he would give him time, and that he 
would make it known.” 

ii. 19, The Chaldee for “in a night vision” is “in a vision of the 

ight,” i.¢., in a vision by night, but in what form is not shown. 

ii. 23, “Wisdom and might” isa phrase meaning wisdom and 
ability. Daniel was able to solve the mystery because he knew it. 

ii. 25. The confused haste of Arioch is shown by the abruptness 
king, omitting all 
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this world, and the glors of them.” 
Was unpatient to see it again. . 

Livt what beeame of this image? The next part of the dream shews it us 
eales,.ed and brought to nothing. He saw a stone cut out of the quarry by an 
unseen power, without hands, and this stone fell upon the “feet of the image,” 
that were of “iron and clay,” and “‘ broke them to pieces ;” and then the image 
must fall of course, and so the gold, and silver, and brass, and iron, were all 
broken to pieces together, and beaten so small that they became like the “chaff 
of the summer threshingfloors,” and there was not to be found any, the least, 
remains of them. But the stone cut out of the mountain became itself a great 
mountain, and filled the earth. See how God can bring about great effects by 
weak and unlikely causes; when he pleaseth a little one shall become a thou- 
sand. Perhaps the destruction of this image of gold, and silver, and brass, and 
iron, might be intended to signify the abolishing of idolatry out of the world in 
due time. ‘The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, as this image was, and 
“they shall perish from off the earth, and from under these heavens,” Jer. x. 11; 
Isa. ii. 18. And whatever power destroys idolatry is in the ready way to magnify 
and exalt itself, as this stone, when it had broken the image to pieces, “ became 
a great mountain.” ; 

Secondly. The interpretation of this dream. Let us now see what is the 
meaning of this. It was from God, and therefore from him it is fit we take the 
explication of it. It should seem Daniel had his fellows with him, and speaks 
for them, as well as for himself, when he saith, ‘ We will tell the interpreta- 
tion,” ver. 36. Now, 3 

1. This image represented the kingdoms of the earth that should successively 
bear rule among the nations, and have influence on the affairs of the Jewish 
ehureh. ‘The four monarchies were not represented by four distinct statues, 
but by one image, because they were all of one and the same spirit and genius 
and all more or less against the church. It was the same power, only lodge 
in four several nations; the two former lying eastward of Judea, the two latter 
westward. 

Ist. The “head of gold” signified the Chaldean monarchy, which is now 
in being; ver. 37, 38, “ Thou, O king, art (or, rather, shalt be) “a king of kings,” 
an universal monarch, to whom many kings and kingdoms shall be tributaries. 
Or, Thou art the highest of kings on earth at this time, (as a servant of ser- 
vants is the meanest servant,) thou dost outshine all other kings. But let bim 
not attribute his elevation to his own politics or fortitude; no, it is the God of 
heaven that has given thee a kingdom, power, and strength, and glory, a king- 
dom that exercises great authority, stands firm, and shines bright, acts by a 
puissant army with an arbitrary power. Note, The greatest of princes have 
no power but what is given them from above. The extent of his dominion is 
set forth, ver, 38, that ‘“ wheresoever the children of men dwell,” in all the 
nations of that part of the world, he was ruler over them all, over them and all 
that belonged to them, all their cattle, not only those which they had a pro- 
perty in, but those that were fere nature,— wild,’ the beasts of the field and 
the fowls of the heaven. He was lord of all the woods, forests, and chases, and 
none were allowed to hunt or fowl without his leave. Thus “thou art this 
head of gold,” thou and thy son and thy son’s son, for seventy years. Compare 
this with Jer’. xxv. 9,11, especially Jer. xxvii. 5—7. There were other power- 
ful kingdoms in the world at this time, as that of the Scythians, but it was the 
kingdom of Babylon that reigned over the Jews, and that began the govern- 
ment which continued in the succession here described till Christ’s time. It is 
called a head, for its wisdom, and eminency, and absolute power, a head of 
gold for its wealth, Jsa. xiv. 4; it was a golden city, Some make this monarchy 
to begin in Nimrod, and so bring into it all the Assyrian kings, about fifty 
monarchs in all, and compute that it lasted above sixteen hundred years. But 
it had not been so long a monarchy of such vast extent and power as is here 
described, nor anything like it. Therefore others make only Nebuchadnezzar, 
Evil-merodach, and Belshazzar, to belong to this head of gold; and a glorious 
high throne they had, and perhaps exercised a more despotic power than any 
of the kings that went before them. Nebuchadnezzar reigned forty-five years 
current, Evil-merodach twenty-three years current, and Belshazzar three 
Babylon was their metropolis, and Daniel was with them upon the spot during 
the seventy years. 

2nd. The breast and arms of silver signified the monarchy of the Medes and 
Persians, of which the king is told no more than this, There shall arise another 
kingdom inferior to thee, ver. 39; not so rich, powerful, or victorious. ‘This 
kingdom was founded by Darius the Mede, and Cyrus the Persian, in alliance 
with each other, and therefore represented by two arms, meeting in the breast. 
Cyrus was himself a Persian by his father, a Mede by his mother. Some reckon 
that this second monarchy lasted one hundred and thirty years, others two 
hundred and four years. The former computation agrees best with the Scrip- 
ture chronology. 

3rd. The belly and thighs of brass signified the monarchy of the Grecians, 
founded by Alexander, who conquered Darius Cedomannus, the last of the 
Persian emperors. This is the “third kingdom of brass,” inferior in wealth 
and extent of dominion to the Persian monarchy, but in Alexander himself it 
shall, by the power of the sword, “bear rule over all the earth ;” for Alexander 
boasted that he had conquered the world,-and then sat down and wept because 
he had not another world to conquer. 

4th. The legs and feet of iron signified the Roman monarchy. Some make 
this to signify the latter part of the Grecian monarchy, the two empires of 
Syria and Egypt—the former governed by the family of the Seleucida, from 
Seleucus; the latter by that of the Lagide, from Ptolemeus Lagus; these they 
make the two legs and feet of this image; Grotius, and Junius, and Broughton, 
yo this way. But it has been the more received opinion that it is the Roman 
monarchy that is here intended, because it was in the time of that monarchy, 
and when it was in its height, that the kingdom of Christ was set up in the world, 
by the preaching of the everlasting Gospel. The Roman kingdom was “ strong 
as iron,” ver, 40; witness the prevalency of that kingdom against all that con- 
tended with it for many ages. That kingdom broke in pieces the Grecian 
empire, and afterwards quite destroyed the nation of the Jews, ver. 46. To- 
wards the latter end of the Roman monarchy it grew very weak, branched into 
ten kingdoms, which were as the toes of these feet, some of which were weak 
as clay, others strong as iron, ver. 42. Endeavours were used to unite and 
cement them, for the strengthening of the empire, but in vain; “They shall not 
cleave one to another,” ver. 43. This empire divided the government for a long 
time between the senate and the people, the nobles and commons, but they did 
not entirely coalesce. There were civil wars between Marius and Sylla, Cesar 
and Pompey, whose parties were as iron and clay. Some refer this to the 
declining times of that empire, when, for the strengthening of the empire 
agains the irruptions of the barbarous nations, the branches of the royal 
famny intermarried; but the politics had not the desired effect when the day 
of the fall of that empire came. 

2. The stone “cut out without hands” represented the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, which should be set up in the world in the time of the Roman empire, 
and upon the ruins of Satan’s kingdom, in the “ kingdoms of the world.” This 
is the stone cut out of the mountain without hands, for it should be neither 
raised or supported by human power or policy; no visible hand should act in 


To him the sight was so charming that he 
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the setting of it up, but it should be done invisibly, by the “ Spirit of the Lord 
of hosts.” This was the “stone which the builders refused,” because it was not 
cut out by their hands, but it is now become the “head stone of the corner.” 

Ist. The gospel church is a kingdom which Christ is the sole and sovereign 
monarch of, in which he rules by his word and Spirit, to which he gives pro- 
tection and law, and from which he receives homage and tribute. It is a 
kingdom not of this world, and yet set up in it; it is the kingdom of God 
among men, 

2nd. The God of heaven was to set up this kingdom, to give authority to 
Christ to execute judgment, to set him as king upon his holy hill of Zion, and 
to bring into obedience to him_a willing people. Being set up by the God of 
heaven, it is often in the New Testament called the kingdom of heaven, for its 
original is from above, and its tendency is upwards. 

3rd. It was to be set up in the days of these kings, the kings of the fourth 
monarchy, which there is particular notice taken of, Lu. ii. 1, that Christ 
was born when, by the decree of the emperor of Rome, all the world was 
taxed, which was a plain indication that that empire was become as universal 
as any earthly empire ever was. When these kings are contesting with each 
other, and in all the struggles the contending parties each hope to find their 
own account, God will do his own work, and fulfil his own counsels. These 
et i are all enemies to Christ's kingdom, and yet it shall be set up in defiance 
of them. 

4th. It is a kingdom that knows no decay, is in no danger of destruction, and 
will not admit any succession or revolution. It shall “never be destroyed” b 
any foreign force invading it, as many other kingdoms are; fire and swor 
cannot waste it; the combined powers of earth and hell cannot deprive either 
the subjects of their prince or the prince of his subjects. Nor shall this 
“kingdom be left to other people,” as the kingdoms of the earth are. As 
Christ is a monarch that has no successor, for he himself shall reign for ever, 
so his kingdom is a monarchy that has no revolution. The kingdom of Go 
was indeed taken from the Jews and given to the Gentiles, Mat. xxi. 43, but 
still it was Christianity that ruled the kingdom of the Messiah. The Christian 
church is still the same, it is fixed on a rock, much fought against, but never to 
be prevailed against, by the gates of hell. 

5th. It is a kingdom that shall be victorious over all opposition. Tt shall 
“break in pieces and consume all those kingdoms,” as the “stone eut out of 
the mountain without hands” broke in pieces the image, ver. 44, 45. The king- 
dom of Christ shall wear out all other kingdoms, shall outlive them, and 
flourish when they are sunk with their own weight, and so wasted that their 
place knows them no more. All the kingdoms that appear against the kingdom 
of Christ shall be broken with a rod of iron, as a potter’s vessel, Ps. ii. 9. And 
in the kingdoms that submit to the kingdom of Christ, tyranny and idolatry, 
and every thing that is their reproach, as far as the Gospel of Christ gets 
ground, shall be broken. The day is coming when Jesus Christ shall have put 
down “all rule, principality, and power,” and have made “all his enemies his 
footstool,” and then this prophecy will have its full accomplishment, and not 
till then, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25. ur Saviour seems to refer to this, Mat.. xxi. 44, 
when, speaking of himself as the stone set at nought by the Jewish builders, he 
saith, “ On whomsoever” this stone “shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 

6th. It shall be an everlasting kingdom. Those kingdoms of the earth that 
had broken in pieces all about them yet at length it came to their turn to be in 
like manner broken; but the kingdom of Christ shall break other kingdoms 
in pieces, and shall itself stand for ever. His throne shall be as the days of 
heaven, his seed, his subjects, as the stars of heaven, not only so innumerable, 
but so immutable. Of the increase of Christ’s government and peace there 
shall be no end. “The Lord shall reign for ever,” not only to the end of 
time, Late time and days shall be no more, and “ God shall be all in all” 
to eternity. 

Daniel having thus interpreted the dream to the satisfaction of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who gave him no interruption,—so full was the interpretation that he 
had no peesin to ask, and so plain, that he had no objection to make,—he 
closes all with a solemn assertion, First. Of the Divine original of this dream, 
the great God, (so he calls him to express his own high thoughts of him, and to 
beget the like in the mind of this great king) he has “ made known to the king 
what shall come to pass hereafter,” which the gods of the magicians could not 
do. And thus a full confirmation was Roe to that great argument which 
Isaiah had long before urged against idolaters, and particularly the idolaters 
of Babylon, when he challenged the gods they worshipped to “shew things 
that are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods,” Jsa. xli. 23, 
and by this proved the God of Israel to be the true God, that he “ declares the 
end from the beginning,” Isa. xlvi. 10. Secondly. Of the undoubted certainty 
of the things foretold by this dream. He who makes known these things is the 
same that has himself designed and determined them, and will by his provi- 
dence effect them, and we are sure his counsel shall stand, and cannot be 
altered, and therefore “the dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof 
sure.” Note, Whatever God has made known we may depend upon. 


46 'Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his 
face, and worshipped Daniel, and commanded that 
they should offer an oblation and sweet odours unto 
him. 47 The king answered unto Daniel, and said, 
Of a truth tt ts, that your God is a God of gods, and 
a Lord of kings, and a revealer of secrets, seeing 
thou couldest reveal this secret. 48 (p= . 
Then the king made Daniel a great |iij/ 
man, and gave him many great gifts, 
and made him ruler over the whole|. 
province of Babylon, and chief of the jj 
governors over all the wise men of 
Babylon. 49 Then Daniel requested | 
of the king, and he set Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, over the] 
affairs of the province of Babylon: 
but Daniel sat in the gate of the king. rensian orricer. 
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formal titles, and not even mentioning the name of Daniel, whom he 
calls “a man of the children of the captivity of Judah.” 

ii. 27. The “soothsayers” of this verse are not mentioned before. 
According to Gesenius they are men who, “ by casting nativities from 
the position of the stars at one’s birth, and by various arts of 
calculation and divination, foretold the fortunes and destinies of 
individuals.” 

ii. 80. Our translators have here a better version in the margin 
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be 
| Was prevalent before the time of Daniel, esiod, who lived | 


than in the text. The text has, “for their sakes that shall make 
known the interpretation to the king ;” the margin is, “but for the 
intent that the interpretation may be made known to the king.” 

ii. 31—33. Dr. Kitto correctly observes that “in ancient coing 
and medals nothing is more common than to see cities and nations 
represented by human figures, male and female ;” and again, that 
‘the idea of expressing the condition of things by metallic sym 
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One might have expected that, when Nebuchadnezzar was contriving to 
make his own kingdom everlasting, he would have been enraged at Daniel 
who foretold the fall of it, and that another kingdom, of another nature, shoul 
be the everlasting kingdom; but, instead of resenting it as an affront he re- 
ceived it as an oracle. And here we are told what the expressions were of 
the impressions it made upon him. ; 

First. He was ready to look upon Daniel as a little god. Though he saw him 
to be a man, yet from this wonderful discovery he had made, both of his secret 
thoughts, in telling him the dream, and of things to come, in telling him the 
bet DN ie of it, he concluded that he had certainly a divinity lodged in him 
wort Ry his adoration, and therefore he “fell upon his face and worshipped 
Daniel,” ver, 46. It was the custom of the country _by prostration to give 
honour to kings, because they have something of a Divine power in them; 
“T have said ye are gods.” And therefore this king, who fad often received 
such veneration from others, now paid the like to Daniel, whom he supposed 
to have in him a Divine knowledge, which he was so struck with an admira- 
tion of that he could not contain himself, but forgot both that Daniel was a 
man and that himself was a king. Thus did God magnify divine revelation, 
and make it honourable, extorting from a proud potentate such a veneration 
but for one glimpse of it. He worshipped Daniel, and “ commanded that they 
should offer an oblation” to him, and burn incense. Herein he cannot be 
justified, but may very well be excused, when Cornelius was thus ready to 
worship Peter, and John the angel, who both knew better things. But though 
it is not here mentioned, yet we have reason to think that Daniel refused these 
honours that he paid him, and said, as St. Peter to Cornelius, “Stand up, I 
myself also am a man;” or, as the angel to St. John, “See thou do it not;” for 
it is not said that the oblation was offered unto him, though the king com- 
manded it, or rather said it, for so the word is; he said in his haste, ‘ Let an 
oblation be offered to him.’ And that Daniel did say something to him, which 
turned his eyes and thoughts another way, is intimated in what follows, ver. 47, 
“The king answered Daniel.” Note, It is possible for those to express a 
great honour for the ministers of God’s word who yet have no true love for 
the word. “Herod feared John,” and “heard him gladly,” and yet went on in 
his sins, Mar. vi. 20. 

Secondly. He readily acknowledged the God of Daniel to be the great God, 
the true roi the only living and true God. If Daniel will not suffer himself 
to be worshipped, he will (as Daniel, it is likely, directed him) worship God, 
by confessing, ver. 47, ‘“‘ Of a truth your God is a God of gods,” such a God as 
there is no other, above all gods in dignity, over all gods in dominion. He 
is “a Lord of kings,” from whom they derive their power, and to whom they 
are accountable; and he is both-a discoverer and revealer of secrets; what 
is most secret he sees and can reveal, and what he has revealed is what was 
secret and which none but he could reveal, 1 Cor. ii. 10. 

Thirdly. He preferred Daniel, made him a “ great man,” ver. 48. God made 
him a great man indeed when he took him into communion with himself. 
a greater man than Nebuchadnezzar could make him; but because God ha 
magnified him, therefore the king magnified him. Doth wealth make men 
great? Theking ky him many great gifts;” and he had no reason to refuse 
them, when they all put him into so much the greater capacity of doing good 
to his brethren in captivity. These gifts were grateful returns for the good 
services he had done, and not aimed at or bargained for by him, as the rewards 
of divination were by Balaam. Doth power make a man great? He made him 
“ruler over the whole province of Babylon,” which no doubt had a mighty 
influence upon the other provinces; he made him likewise chancellor of the 
university, “chief of the governors, over all the wise men of Babylon,” to 
instruct them whom he had thus outdone; and since they could not do what 
the king would have them do, they shall be obliged to do what Daniel would 
have them do. Thus it is fit “the fool should be servant to the wise in heart.” 
Seeing Daniel could reveal this secret, ver. 47, the king thus advanced him. 
Note, It is the wisdom of princes to advance and employ those that receive 
Divine revelation, and are much conversant with it, even as Daniel here shewed 
himself to be well acquainted with the kingdom of heaven. Joseph, like Daniel 
here, was advanced in the court of the king of Egypt, for his interpreting of 
his dreams; and he called him Zaphnath-paaneah,—‘ a revealer of secrets,’ as 
the king of Babylon here calls Daniel; so that Hie prrembles to their patents 
of honour are the.same,—for and in consideration of their good services done 
to the crown in revealing secrets. 

Fourthly. He preferred his companions for his sake, and upon his special 
instance and request, ver. 49. Daniel himself “sat in the gate of the king,” as 
president of the council, chief justice, or pues minister of state, or perhaps 
chamberlain of the household; but he used his interest for his friends as became 
a good man, and procured places in the government for Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego. They that had helped him with their prayers shall share with 
him in his honours, such a grateful sense had he even of that service. The 
preferring of them would be a great stay and help to Daniel in his place and 

usiness. And these pious Jews being thus preferred in Babylon, had great 
opportunity of serving their brethren in captivity, and of doing them many good 
offices, which, no doubt, they were ready to do. Thus, sometimes, before God 
brings his people into trouble, he prepares it that it may be easy to them, 


CHAPTER III. 


In the close of the foregoing chapter we left Daniel’s companions, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, in honour and power, princes of the provinces, and preferred for their 
relation to the God of Israel, and the interest they had in him; I know not whether I 
should say, ‘It were well if this honour had all the saints; no, there are many whom 
it would not be good for; the saints’ honour is reserved for another world. But here we 
have those same three men as much under the king’s displeasure as then they were 
in his favour, and yet more truly, more highly honoured by their God, than there 
they were honoured by their prince, both by the grace wherewith he enabled them 
rather to suffer than to sin, and by the miraculous, glorious deliverance he wrought for 
them out of their sufferings.’ It is a very memorable story, a glorious instance of the 

wer and goodness of God, and a great encouragement to the constancy of his people 
¢ trying times. The apostle refers to it when he mentions among the believing heroes 
those who by faith quenched the violence of fire, Heb. xi. 34. We have here, I. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s erecting and dedicating a golden image, and his requiring all his 
subjects, of what rank or degree soever, to fall dewn and worship it, and the general 
compliance of his people with that command, ver. 1—7. II. Information given against 
the Jewish princes for refusing to worship this golden image, ver. 8—12. III. Their 
constant persisting in that refusal, notwithstanding his rage and menaces, ver. 13—18. 
IV. The casting of them into the fiery furnace for their refusal, ver. 19—23, V. Their 
miraculous preservation in the fire by the power of God, and their invitation out of the 
fire by the favour of the king, who was by this miracle convinced of his error in casting 
them in, ver. 24—27. VI. The honour which the king gave to God hereupon, and the 
favour he shewed to those faithful worthies, ver. 28—30. 


N | EBUCHADNEZZAR the king made an image 


of gold, whose height was threescore- cubits, 
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and the breadth thereof six cubits: he set it up 
in the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon. 2 
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PLAINS NEAR BABYLON—DURBA,. 


Then Nebuchadnezzar the king sent to gather to- 
gether the princes, the governors, and the captains, 
the judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, the she- 
riffs, and all the rulers of the provinces, to come to 
the dedication of the image which Nebuchadnezzar 
the king had set up. 3 Then the princes, the go- 
vernors, and captains, the judges, the treasurers, the 
counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the 
provinces, were gathered together unto the dedica- 
tion of the image that Nebuchadnezzar the king 
had set up; and they stood before the image that - 
Nebuchadnezzar had set up. 4 Then an herald 
cried aloud, To you it is commanded, O people, na- 
tions, and languages, 5 That at what time ye hear 
the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psal- 
tery, dulcimer, and all kinds of musick, ye fall down 
and worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar 


GRAVEN IMAGE. 


the king hath set up: 6 And whoso falleth not 
down and worshippeth shall the same hour be cast 
into the midst of a burning fiery furnace. 7 There- 
fore at that time, when all the people heard the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
and all kinds of musick, all the people, the nations, 
and the cal de fell down and worshipped tlie 
golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king had 
set up. 

a ecm aae  itr B gt Me pk ig ip 
dreamed of, it is probable it happened not long after that; some reckon it to 
be about the seventh year of Rekaclmaveant, a year before Jehoiachin’s 
captivity, in which Ezekiel was earried away. Observe, 


‘two centuries before Daniel, characterised the succession of ages 


(four) by the very same metals—the ages of gold, silver, brass, and 
iron.” 
ii. 34, A stone “cut out without hands” is one not cut out by 


hands, i.e., not by men. That it smote the feet of the image means 


that it struck the fourth of the empires of which the image was a 
symbol. The destruction of the fourth was the end of the whole. 
ii. 36—45. That the image was symbolical of four empires is 


plainly declared, and it is affirmed that the first of the four was that 
over which Nebuchadnezzar himself ruled. We must look to history 
for tbe others, and we shall find that the Babylonian or Chaldean 
Empire was followed by that of the Medes and Persians; this was 
succeeded by the empire of Alexander the Great and his successors, 
after whom came the Romans. It is generally conceded that the 
power by which the vast pagan series was terminated was the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. Even the Jews admit that the last 
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First. A golden image set up to be worshipped. Babylon was full of idols 
tlready, yet nothing will serve this imperions prince but they must have one 
nore; for those who have forsaken the one only living God, and begin to set 
ap many gods, will find the gods they set up so unsatisfying, and their desire 
utter them so insatiable, that they will multiply them without measure, wander 
after them endlessly, and never know whien they have enough. Idolaters are 
fond of novelty and variety; “ They choose new gods ;” they that have many 
will wish to have more. Nebuchadnezzar the king, that he might exert the 
prerogative of his crown, to make what gods he thought fit, set up this imaye 
ver. 1. Observe, 1. The valuableness of it. It was an “image of gold,” not all 
gold, sure; as rich as he was it is likely he could not afford that, but overlaid 
with gold. Note, The worshippers of false gods are not wont to stick at charges 
in setting up images, and worshipping them; they lavish gold out of the bag 
for that purpose, Jsa. xlvi. 6, which shames our niggardliness in the worship 
of the true God. 2. The vastness of it. It was threescore cubits high and six 
eubits broad. It exceeded the ordinary stature of a man fifteen times, for that 
is reckoned but four cubits, or six feet, as if its being monstrous would make 
amends for its being lifeless. But why did Nebuchadnezzar set up this image ? 
Some suggest it was to clear himself from the imputation of being turned Jew 
because he had lately spoken with great honour of the God of Israel, and had 
preferred some of his worshippers. Or perhaps he set it up as an image of 
himself, and designed to be himself worshipped in it. Proud princes affect 
to have Divine honours paid them. Alexander did so, pretending himself to be 
the son of Jupiter Olympus. He was told that in the image he had seen in his 
dream he was represented by the head of gold, who was to be succeeded by 
kingdoms of baser metal; but here he sets up to be himself the whole image, 
for he makes it all of gold. See here, Ist. How the good impressions that were 
then made upon him were quite lost, and quickly. He then acknowledged 
that the God of Israel is of a truth a God of gods and a Lord of kings, and yet 
now, in defiance of the express law of that God, he sets up an image to be wor- 
shipped; not only continues in his former idolatries, but contrives new ones. 
Note, Strong convictions often come short of a sound conversion. Many 
in a pang have owned the absurdity and dangerousness of sin, and yet have 
gone on in it. 2nd. How that very dream, and the interpretation of it, which 
then made such good impressions upon him, now had a quite contrary effect. 
Then it made him fall down as a humble worshipper of God; now it made 
him set up for a bold competitor with God. Then he thought it a great thing 
to be the goldea head of the image, and owned himself obliged to God for it; 
but, his mind rising with his condition, now he thinks that too little, and, in 
contradiction to God himself and his oracle, he will be all in all. 

Secondly. A general convention of the states summoned to attend the 
solemnity of the dedication of this image, ver. 2,3. Messengers are dispatched 
to all parts of the kingdom to gather together the princes, dukes, and lords 
all the peers of the realm, with all officers, civil and military, the captains an 
commanders of the forces, the ates the treasurers or general receivers, the 
counsellors, and the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the provinces, they must all 
come to the dedicating of this image, upon pain and peril of what shall fall 
thereon. He summons the great men, for the greater honour of his idol; it is 
therefore mentioned to the glory of Christ that kings shall bring presents unto 
him. If he can bring them to pay homage to his golden image, he doubts not 
but the inferior people will follow of course. In obedience to the king’s sum- 
mons, all the magistrates and officers of that vast kingdom leave the services 
of their particular countries, and come to Babylon to the dedicating of this 
golden image: long journeys many of them took, and expensive ones, upon a 
very foolish errand; but as the idols are senseless things, such are the wor- 
shippers. 

Pirdly. A proclamation made, commanding all manner of persons present 
before the image, upon the signal given, to fall down prostrate, and worship 
the image, under the style and title of, ‘The golden image which Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king had set up.” A herald proclaims this a1oud throughout this 
vast assembly of grandees, with their numerous train of servants and attend- 
dants, and a great crowd of peuple, no doubt, that were not sent for; let them 
all take notice: 1. That the king doth strictly charge and command all manner 
of persons to fall down and worship the golden image; whatever other gods 
they worship at other times, now they must worship this. 2. That they must 
all do this just at the same time, in token of their communion with each other 
in this idolatrous service. And that, in order hereunto, notice shall be given 
by a concert of music, which would likewise serve to adorn the solemnity, and 
to sweeten and soften the minds of those that were loth to yield, and to bring 
them to comply with the king’s command. This mirth and gaiety in the worship 
would be very agreeable to carnal, sensual minds, that are strangers to that 
spiritual worship which is owing to God, who is a Spirit. 

Fourthly. The general compliance of the assembly with this command, ver. 7. 
They heard the sound of the musical instruments, both wind instruments and 
hand instruments, the cornet and flute, with the harp, sackbut, psaltery, and 
dulcimer, the melody of which they thought was ravishing,—and fit enough 
it was to excite such a devotion as they werethen to pay,—and immediately they 
all, as one man, as soldiers that are wont to be exercised by beat of drum, “all 
the people, nations, and languages, fell down and worshipped the golden 
image.” And no marvel, when it was proclaimed that whosoever would not 
worship this golden image should be immediately thrown “into the midst 
of a burning, fiery furnace,” ready prepared for that purpose, ver. 6. Here were 
the charms of music to allure them into a compliance, and the terrors of the 
fiery furnace to frighten them intoacomplianee. Thus beset with temptations, 
they all yielded. ote, That way that sense directs the most will go; there 
is nothing so bad which the careless world will not be drawn to by a concert 
of music, or driven to by a fiery furnace. And by such methods as these false 
worship hath been set up and maintained. 


8 Wherefore at that time certain Chaldeans came 
near, and accused the Jews. 9 They spake and 
said to the king Nebuchadnezzar, O king, live for 
ever. 10 Thou, O king, hast made a decree, that 
every man that shall hear the sound of the cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and all 
kinds of musick, shall fall down and worship the 
golden image: 11 And whoso falleth not down 
and worshippeth, that he should be cast into the 
midst of a burning fiery furnace. 12 There are 


empire is that of their expected Messiah, so that they practically 
agree with Christians as to the idea. Dr. Pusey says, “ Of the last 
of these empires (strange enough) no one has been found to doubt 
that it is the kingdom of Christ.” 

ii. 46 49. Extraordinary as the incidents recorded in these verses 
are, they are in perfect accordance with all we know. That Nebu- 
ehadnezzar should even render divine honours to Paniel is only 
what might be expected from a poor heathen as he was. The offices 
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certain Jews whom thou hast set over the affairs of 
the province of Babylon, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego; these men, O king, have not regarded 
thee: they serve not thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up. 13 Then Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his rage and fury commanded to bring 


Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. ‘Then they 


brought these men before the king. 14 Nebuchad- 
nezzar spake and said unto them, Js zt true, O Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, do not ye serve my 
gods, nor worship the golden image which I have set 
up? 15 Now if ye be ready that at what time ye 
hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and dulcimer, and all kinds of musick, ye fall 
down and worship the image which I have made; 
well: but if ye worship not, ye shall be cast the 
same hour into the midst of a burning fiery furnace ; 
and who is that God that shall deliver you out of 
my hands? 16 Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
answered and said to the king, O Nebuchadnezzar, 
we are not careful to answer thee in this matter. 
17 If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and he 
will deliver ws out of thine hand, O king. 18 But 
if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will 
not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up. 


It was strange that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego should be present 
at this assembly, when it is likely they knew for what intent it was called toge~ 
ther, Daniel, we may suppose, was absent, either his business calling him awa 
or having leave from the king to withdraw, unless we suppose that he stoo 
so high in the king’s favour that none durst complain of him for his non-com- 
pliance. But why did not his companions keep out of the way? Surely because 
they would obey the king’s orders as far as they could, and would be ready 
to bear a publie testimony against this gross idolatry. They did not think it 
enough not to bow down to the image, but being in office thought themselves 
obliged to stand up against it, though it was the image which the king their 
master set up, and would be a golden image to them that worshipped it. Now, 

First. Information is brought to the king, by certain Chaldeans, against these 
three gentlemen, that they did not obey the king’s edict, ver. 8. Perhaps these 
Chaldeans that accused them were some of those magicians or astrologers that 
were particularly called Chaldeans, ch. 11. 2, 4, who bore a grudge to Daniel’s 
companions for his sake, because he had eclipsed them, and so had these his 
companions. They, by their prayers, had obtained the mercy which saved the 
lives of these Chaldeans, and behold how they requite them, evil for good; for 
their love they are their adversaries. Thus “ Jeremiah stood before God tuo 
speak good for them” who afterwards “ digged a pit for his life,” Jer. xviii. 20. 
We must not think it strange if we meet with such ungrateful men. Or, perhaps 
they were such of the Chaldeans as expected the places to which they were 
advanced, and envied them their preferments; ‘and who can stand liatohe 
euvy?” They appeal to the king himself concerning the edict, with all due 
respect to his majesty, and the usual compliment, “O king, live for ever,” as 
if they aimed at nothing but his honour, and to serve his interest, when really 
they were putting upon him that which would endanger the ruin of bim and his 
kingdom. ‘They beg leave, 1.'lo put him in mind of the law he had lately 
made, that all manner of persons, without exception of nation or language, 
should “fall down and worship the golden image;” they put him in mind alse 
of the penalty which, by the law, was to be inflicted upon recusants, that they 
were to be “cast into the midst of the burning fiery furnace,” ver. 10,11. It 
cannot be denied but that this was the law; whether a righteous law or no, 
ought to be considered. 2. To inform him that these three men, Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, had not conformed to this edict, ver. 12. It is likely 
Nebuchadnezzar had no particular design to ensnare them in making the law, 
for then he would himself have had his eye upon them, and would not have 
needed this information; but their enemies, that sought an occasion against 
them, laid hold on this, and were forward to accuse them. To aggravate the 
matter, and incense the king the more against them, Ist. They put him in mind 
of the dignity to which the criminals had been preferred. Though they were 
Jews, foreigners, captives, men of a despised nation and religion, yet the king 
had “set them over the affairs of the province of Babylon;” it was therefore 
very ungrateful, and an insufferable piece of insolence, for them to disobey the 
king’s command that had shared so much of the king’s favour. And besides, 
the high station they were iu would make their refusal the more scandalous, 
to be of ill example, and to have an ill influence upon others, and therefore 
it was necessary it should be severely animadverted upon. Thus princes that 
are incensed enough against innocent people commonly want not those apout 
them who do all they can to make them worse. 2nd. ‘They suggest that it was 
done maliciously, contumaciously, and in contempt of him and his authority: 
They have “set no regard upon thee,” for they serve not the ads thou servest, 
and which thou requirest them to serve, nor “ worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up.” ‘ i 

Secondly. These three pious Jews are immediately brought before the king, 
and arraigned and examined upon this information. Nebuchadi: ezzar fell into 


conferred upon Daniel were high and honourable, but he secured a 
part in them for his three companions, 
iii. 1, It is unknown when Nebuchadnezzar made this image, 


has been written about the possibility of an image of such a size and 
with the width alleged. Mr. Boyle and many others think that the 
imaye was plated with gold. T’he whole height, if the common cubit 
of twenty-one inches is intended, would be 105 feet, hence it is 


though the Greek version says it was in his eighteenth year. Much 
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@ great passion, and “in his rage and fury commanded” them to be seized, 
ver. 13. How little was it the honour of this mighty prince that he had rule 
over so many nations, when at the same time he had no “rule over his own 
spirit,” that there were so many who were subjects and captives to him, when 
he himself was a perfect slave to his own brutish passions, and led captive by 
them; how unfit was he to rule reasonable men who could not himself be 
ruled by reason! It needed not be a surprise to him to hear that these three 
men did not now serve his gods, for he knew very well they never had done it; 
and their religion, which they had always adhered to, forbade them to do it. 
Nor had he any reason to think ea did it in contempt of his authority, who 
had in all instances shewed themselves respectful and dutiful to him as their 
prince; but it was especially unseasonable at this time 
midst of his devotions, dedicating his golden image, to be in such a rage and 
fury, and so much to discompose himself. ‘The discretion of a man, one would 
think, should at least have deferred this anger. True devotion calms the 
spirit, quiets and meekens it; but superstition, and a devotion to false gods, 
inflames men’s passions, inspires them with rage and fury, and turns them into 
brutes. “The wrath of a king is as the roaring of a lion,” so was the wrath 
of this king; and yet, when he was in such a heat, these three men were 
brought balace him, and appeared with an undaunted courage and unshaken 
constancy, 

Thirdly. The case is laid before them in short, and it is put to them whether 
they will comply or no? 1. The king asked them whether it was true that 
they had not worshipped the golden image when others did, ver. 14. ‘Is it of 
purpose ?’ so some read it; was it designedly and deliberately done, or was it 
only through inadvertency that you have not served my gods? What! you 
that I have nourished and brought up, that have been educated and maintained 
at my charge, that I have been so kind to, and done so much for, you that have 
been in such reputation for wisdom, and therefore should better have known 
your duty to your prince; what! “ Do not you serve my gods, nor worship the 
golden image which I have set up?” Note, The faithfulness of God’s servants 
to him has often been the wonder of their enemies and persecutors, who think 
it strange that they run not with them to the same excess of riot. 2. He was 
willing to admit them to a new trial. If they did on purpose not do it before, 

et, it may be, upon second thoughts they will change their mind; it is there- 
ore repeated to them upon what terms they now stand, ver. 15. Ist. The king 
is willing that music shall play again only for their sakes, to soften them into a 
compliance; and if they will not, like the deaf adder, stop their ears, but will 
hearken to the voice of the charmers, and will worship the golden image, well 
and good, their former omission shall be pardoned. But, 2nd. The king is 
resolved, if they persist in their refusal, that they shall immediately be “ cast 
into the fiery furnace,” and shall not have so much as an hour's reprieve. Thus 
doth the matter lie in a little compass,—turn or burn; and because he knew they 
buoyed themselves up in their refusal with a confidence in their God, he inso- 
lently sets him at defiance; and “ Who is that God that shall deliver you out of 
my hands?” let him, if he can. Now he forgot what he himself once owned 
that their God was a “ God of gods,” and a“ Lord of kings,” ch. ii. 47. Prou 
men are still ready to say, as Pharaoh, “ Who is the Lord, that 1 should obey 
his voice?” or as Nebuchadnezzar, Who is the Lord, that 1 should fear his 


when he was in the 


ower? 
Y Fourthly. They give in their answer, which they all agree in, that they still 
adhere to their resolution, not to worship the golden image, ver. 16—18. We 
have here such an instance of fortitude and magnanimity as is scarce to be 
aralleled. We call these the three children, and they were indeed young men; 
ut we should rather call them the three champions, the first three of the 
worthies of God’s kingdom among men. They did not break out into any 
intemperate heat or passion against those that did worship the ge'den image, 
did not insult or affront them; nor did they rashly thrust themselves upon the 
trial, or go out of their way to court martyrdom; but, when they were duly 
called to the fiery trial, they quitted themselves bravely, with a conduet and cou- 
rage that became sufferers tor so good a cause. The king was not so daringly 
bad in making this idol but they were as daringly good in witnessing against 
it. They keep their temper admirably well, do not eall the king a tyrant or 
an idolater,—the cause of God needs not the wrath of man; but, with an exem- 
plary calmness and sedateness of mind they deliberately give in their answer, 
which they resolve to abide by. Observe, ‘ 

1. Their gracious and generous contempt of death, and the noble negligence 
with which they look upon the dilemma that they are put to: “O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter.” They do notin sullen- 
ness deny him an answer, nor stand mute, but they tell him they are in no 
care about it. ‘ There needs not an answer,’ so some read it; they are resolved 
not to comply, and the king is resolved they shall die if they do not. The 
matter therefore is determined, and what needs it be disputed? But it is better 
read, ‘We want not an answer for thee,’ nor have it to seek, but come pre- 
pared. list. They needed no time to deliberate concerning the matter of their 
answer, for they did not in the least hesitate whether they should comply or 
no. It was a matter of life and death, and one would think they might have 
considered awhile before they had resolved; life is desirable, and death is 
creadful. But when the sin and duty that were in the case were immediately 
determined by the letter of the second commandment, and no room was left 
to question that, the life and death that were in the case were not to be con- 
sidered. Note, Those that would avoid sin must not parley with temptation ; 
when that which we are allured or affrighted to is manifestly evil, the motion 
is rather to be rejected with indignation and abhorrence than reasoned with. 
Stand not to pause about it, but say as Christ has taught us, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” 2nd. They needed no time to contrive how they should 
word it; while they were advocates for God, and were called out to witness in 
his cause, they doubted not but it should be “given them in that same hour 
what they should speak,” Mat. x. 19. They were not contriving an evasive 
auswer, when a direct answer was expected from them; no, nor would they 
seem to court the king not to insist upon it. Here is nothing in their answer 
that looks like comp iment; they begin not as their accusers did, with, ie Oo 
king, live for ever;” no artful insinuation, ad captandam benevolentiam,— to 

ut him into a good humour ;’ but every thing that is plain and downright: “O 

ebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee.” Note, Those that make 
their duty their main care need not be careful concerning the event. | 

2, Their believing confidence in God, and their dependence upon him, ver. 18. 
This was it that enabled them to look with so much contempt upon death, death 
in pomp, death in all its terrors. They trusted in the nr ing God, and by that faith 
chose rather to suffer than to sin; they therefore feared not the wrath of the 
king, but endured, because by faith Serna an eye to him that is invisible, 
Heb. xi. 25,27. “ [rit be so,” if we are brought to this strait, if we must. be 
thrown into the fiery furnace unless we serve thy gods, know then, _ Ist. That 
though we worship not thy gods, yet we are not atheists; there is a God, 
whom we can call ours, to whom we faithfully adhere. 2nd. That we serve 
this God, we have devoted ourselves to his honour, we employ ourselves in 
his work, and depend upon him to protect us, provide for us, and reward us. 
3rd. Thus we are well assured this God is “able to deliver us from the burning 
fiery fur.ace;” whether he will or no we are sure he can either prevent our 


inferred that the image proper stood upon a lofty pedestal. Diodorus 
Siculus says Semiramis made a statue of gold representing Belus, 
or Bel forty feet high. Herodotus also mentions an immense statue 
of gold at Babylon. These references at least show that colossal 
oa statues were not unknown to the Babylonians. It is doubt- 
ul where the plain of Dura was, but M. Oppert supposes it was to 
the south-east of Babylon. 
iii 2. There is a little doubt as to the precise functions of some 
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being east into the furnace or rescue us out of it. Note, The faithful servants 
of God will find hima master able to bear them out in his service, and control 
and overrule all the powers that are armed against them; “ Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst.” 4th. That we have reason to hope he will deliver us, purtly 
because, in such a vast appearance of idolaters, it would be very much for the 
honour of his great name to deliver them, and partly because Nebuchadnezzar 
had defied him to do it, “ Who is that God that shall deliver you?” God some. 
times appears wonderfully for the silencing of the blasphemies of the enemy, 
as well as for the answering of the prayers of his people, Ps. Ixxv. 18—22; 
Deu. xxxii. 27. But if he do not deliver us from the fiery furnace, he will 
deliver us out of thy hand. He can but torment and kill the body, and after 
that there is no more that he can do; then they are got out of his reach, 
delivered out of his hand. Note, Good thoughts of God will help very much 
to carry us through sufferings, and a full assurance that he is with us while we 
are with him; and if he be for us we need not fear what man can do unto us. 
Let him do his worst, God will deliver us either from death or in death, 

3rd. Their firm resolution however to stick to their principles; ver. 18, 
“But if not,” though God should not think fit to deliver us from the fiery 
furnace, which yet we know he can do,—if he should suffer us to fall into 
thy hand, and fall by thy hand,—yet be it known unto thee, O king, we will 
not serve these gods, though they are thy gods, nor worship this golden image, 
though thou thyself hast set it up. They are neither ashamed nor afraid to 
own their religion, and tell the king to his face that they do not fear him, the 
will not yield to him. Would they have consulted with flesh and blood, much 
might have been said to bring them to a compliance, especially when there was 
no other way of avoiding death, so great a death. Ist. They were not required 
to abjure their own God, or to renounce his worship, no, nor by any verbal 
profession or declaration to own this golden image to be a god, but only to bow 
down before it, which they might do with a secret reserve of their hearts for 
the God of Israel, wards detesting this idolatry, as Naaman bowed in the 
house of Rimmon, 2nd. They were not to fall into a course of idolatry; it was 
but one single act that was required of them, which would be done in a minute, 
and the danger was over, and they might afterwards declare their sorrow for 
it. 3rd. The king that commanded it had an absolute power; they were under 
it, uot only as subjects but as captives, and if they did it, it was purely by 
coercion and duress, and that would serve to excuse them. 4th. He had been 
their benefactor, had educated and preferred them, and in gratitude to him 
they ought to goas far as they could, though it were to strain a point, a point 
of conscience. 5th. They were now driven into a strange country, and to 
those that were so driven out it was in effect said, “Go and serve other gods,” 
1 Sam. xxvi. 19; it was taken for granted that in their disposition they would 
serve other gods, and it was made a part of the judgment, Deu. iv. 28. They 
might be excused if they go down the stream, when it is so strong. 6th. Did 
not their kings, and their princes, and their fathers, yea, and their priests too, 
set up idols even in God’s temple, and worship them there, and not only bow 
down to them, but erect altars, burn incense, and offer sacrifices, even their 
own children, to them? Did not all the ten tribes for many ages worship gods 
of gold at Dan and Bethel? and shall they be more precise than their fathers? 
Communis error facit jus,—‘ What all do must be right.’ 7th. If they should 
comply they would save their lives and keep their places, and so be in a capa- 
city to do a great deal of service to their brethren in Babylon, and to do it long, 
for they were young men, and rising men. But there is enough in that one word 
of God wherewith to answer and silence these, and many more such like carnal 
reasonings, ‘Thou shalt not bow down thyself to any images, nor worship 
them.” They know they must obey God rather than man, hey must rather 
suffer than sin, and must not do evil that good may come, and therefore none 
of these things move them; they are resolved rather to die in their integrity 
than live in their iniquity. While their brethren, who yet remained in their 
own land, were worshipping images of theirs, these here in Babylon would 
not be brought to it by constraint; but as if they were good by antiperistusis. 
were most zealous against idolatry in an idolatrous country. And truly, all 
things considered, the saving of them from this sinful compliance was as great 
a miracle in the kingdom of grace as the saving of them out of the fiery furnace 
was in the kingdom of nature. These were they who formerly resolved not to 
defile themselves with the king’s meat, and now they as bravely resolved not 
to defile themselves with his gods. Note, A steadfast, self-denying adherence 
to God and duty in lesser instances, will qualify and prepare us for the like in 
yreater; and in this we must be resolute, never under any pretence whatso-~ 
ever to worship images, or to yield our consent with them that do so. 


19 Then was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury, and 
the form of his visage was changed against Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abed-nego: therefore le spake, 
and commanded that they should heat the furnace 
one seven times more than it was wont to be heated. 
20 And he commanded the most mighty men that 
were in his army to bind Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, and to cast them into the burning fiery 
furnace. 21 Then these men were bound in their 
coats, their hosen, and their hats, and their other 
garments, and were cast into the midst of the burn- 
ing fiery furnace. 22 Therefore because the king’s 
commandment was urgent, and the furnace exceed- 


ing hot, the flame of the fire slew those men that 
took up Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. 23% 


And these three men, Shadrach, Meshaech, and 
Abed-nego, fell down bound into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace. 24 Then Nebuchadnezzar 
the king was astonied, and rose up in haste, ana 
spake, and said unto his counsellors, Did not we cast 


of the officers here described. The terms are not all of Chaldeo 
origin. 

oi 5. Much needless discussion has been raised about the names 
of the musical instruments here mentioned. It has been alleged that 
most of them are Greek, and that this proves the spuriousness of the 
book, because the Babylonians in Daniel’s time could know nothing 
of Greek. Several replies may be made, as, that only two of the 
names are with any plausibility ascribed to a Greek origin; that the 
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three nen bound into the midst of the fire? They 
answered and said unto the king, True. O king. 25 
H{e answered and said, Lo, I see four men loose, 
walking in the midst of the fire, and they have no 
hurt; and the form of the fourth is like the Son of 
God. 26 Then Nebuchadnezzar came near to thie 
mouth of the burning fiery furnace, and spake, and 
said, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, ye ser- 
vants of the most high God, come forth, and come 
hither. Then Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
“ame forth of the midst of the fire. 27 And the 
princes, governors, and captains, and the king’s 
counsellors, being gathered together, saw these men, 
upon whose bodies the fire had no power, nor was an 
hair of their head singed, neither were their coats 


changed, nor the smell of fire had passed on them. 


COAT, HOSEN, AND HATS.—FROM PERSEPOLIS.—ver. 21, 


In these verses we have, 
First. ‘The casting of these three faithful servants of God into the fiery fur- 


nace. Nebuchadnezzar had himself known and owned so much of the true 
God, that one would have thought, though his pride and vanity carried him to 
make this golden image, and set it up to be worshipped, yet that what these 
young men now said, (whom he had formerly found to be wiser than all his 
wise men,) should have revived his convictions, and at least have engaged him 
4 dispense with them; but it proved quite otherwise. 

1, Instead of being convinced by what they said, he ‘was exasperated, and 
made more outrageous, ver. 19. It made him “full of fury,” and the “ form of his 
visage was changed” against these men. Note, Brutish passions, the more they 
are indulged, the more violent they grow, and even change the countenance, to 
the great reproach of the wisdom and reason of a man. Nebuchadnezzar in this 
heat exchanged the awful majesty of a prince upon his throne, or a judge upon 
the bench, for the frightful fury of a wild bull in a net. Would men in a 
rassion but see their faces in a glass, they would blush at their own folly, and 
turn all their displeasure against themselves. 

2. Instead of mitigating their punishment in consideration of their quality, 
and the posts of honour they were in, he ordered it to be heightened,—that they 
should “ heat the furnace seven times more than it was wont to be heated ” 
for other malefactors; that is, that they should put seven times more fuel to 
it, which, though it would not make their death more grievous, but rather dis- 
patch them the sooner, yet was designed to signify that the king looked upon 
their crime as seven times more heinous than the crimes of others, and so made 
their death the more ignominious. But God brought glory to himself out of 
this foolish instance of the tyrant’s rage; for, though it would not have made 
their death the more grievous, yet it did make their deliverance much the 
more illustrious. 

3. He ordered them to be bound in their clothes, and cast into the midst of 
the burning fiery furnace, which was done accordingly, ver. 20,21. ‘They were 
bound that they might not struggle or make any resistance, were bound in 
their clothes, for haste, or that they might be consumed the more slowly and 
gradually, But God's providence ordered it for the increase of the miracle, in 
that their clothes were not so much as singed. They were bound in their coats 
or mantles, their hosen or breeches, and their hats or turbans; as if, in detes- 
tation of their crime, they would have their clothes to be burnt with them. 
What a terrible death was this! to be “ cast bound into the midst of a burning 
fiery furnace,” ver. 23. It makes one’s flesh tremble to think of it, and horror 
to take hold on one, It is amazing that the tyrant was so hard-hearted as to 
inflict such a punishment, and the confessors so stout-hearted as to submit to 
it, rather than sin against God; but what is this to the second death? to that 
furnace into which the tares shall be cast in bundles? to that lake which 
burns eternally with fire and brimstone? Let Nebuchadnezzar heat his fur- 
nace as hot as he can, a few minutes will finish the torment of those who are 
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cast into it. But hell-fire tortures, and doth not kill. The pain of damned 
sinners is more exquisite, and “the smoke of their torment ascends for ever 
and ever;” and “they have no rest,” no intermission, no cessation of their 
pain, “ who have worshipped the beast, and his image,” Ztev. xiv. 10, 11; whereas 
their pain would be soon over that were cast into this furnace for not wor- 
shipping this Babylonian beast and his image. 

4. It was a remarkable providence that the men, the mighty men, that bound 
them and threw them into the furnace, were themselves consumed or suffocated 
by the flame, ver. 22, The king’s commandment was urgent, that they should dis~ 
patch them quickly, and be sure to do it effectually, and therefore they resolved 
to go to the very mouth of the furnace, that they might throw them into the 
midst of it, but were in such haste that they would not take time to arm them- 
selves accordingly. The apocryphal additions to Daniel say that the flame 
ascended forty-nine cubits above the mouth of the furnace. Probably God 
ordered it so that the wind blew it directly upon them with such violence that 
it smothered them. God did thus immediately plead the cause of his injured 
servants, and tuke vengeance for them on their persecutors, whom he punished, 
not only in the very act of their sin, but by it. But these men were only the 
instruments of cruelty, he that bade them do it had the greater sin; yet they 
suffered justly for executing an unjust decree, and it is very likely they did it 
with pleasure, and were glad to be so employed; and Nebuchadnesae himself 
was reserved for a farther reckoning. There is a day coming when proud 
tyrants will be punished, not only for the cruelties they have been guilty of, 
but for employing those about them in their cruelties, and so exposing them 
to the iudgments of God. 

Secondly. The deliverance of these three faithful servants of God ont of the 
furnace. When they were cast bound into the midst of that devouring fire we 
might well conclude we should hear no more of them, that their very bones 
would be calcined; but to our amazement we here find that Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego are yet alive. } 

1, Nebuchadnezzar finds them walking in the fire. ‘‘He was astonied, and 
rose up in haste,” ver. 24. Perhaps the slaying of the men that executed his 
sentence was that which astonied him, as well it might, for he had reason to 
think his own turn would be next, or it was some unaccountable impression 
upon his own mind that astonied him, and made him rise up in haste, and go to 
the furnace to see what was become of those he had cast into it. Note, God 
can strike those with astonishment whose hearts are most hardened, both 
against him and against his people. He that made the soul can make his sword 
to approach to it, even to that of the greatest tyrant. In his astonishment he 
calls his counsellors about him, and appeals to them, whether we did not cast 
three men bound into the fire. It seems it was done by order, not only by the 
king, but of the council. They durst not but concur with him, which he forced 
them to do, that they might share with him in the guilt and odium. “True, O 
king,” say they, we did order such an execution to be done, and it was done ; but 
now, saith the king, I have been looking into the furnace, and “I see four men 
loose, walking in the midst of the fire,” ver. 25. 1st. They were loosed from 
their bonds. The fire, which did not so much as singe their clothes, burnt the 
cords wherewith ast were tied, and set them at liberty. Thus God’s people 
have their hearts enlarged, through the grace of God, by those very troubles 
with which their enemies designed to straiten and hamper them. 2nd. They 
had no hurt, made no complaint, felt no pain or uneasiness in the least. The 
flame did not scorch them, the smoke did not stifle them, they were alive, and 
as well as ever, in the midst of the flames. See how the God of nature ean, 
when he pleaseth, control the powers of nature, to make them serve his pur- 

oses. Now was fulfilled in the letter that gracious promise, Jsa. xiii. 2 
‘When thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burnt, neither shall 
the flame kindle upon thee.” By faith they ‘‘ quench the violence of the fire, 

uench the fiery darts of the wicked.” 3rd. They “ walked in the midst of the 

re.” The furnace was large, so that they had room to walk ; they were unhurt, 
so that they were able to walk; their minds were easy, so that they were dis- 
»osed to walk, as in a paradise or be of pleasure: “ Can a man walk upon 
hut coals, and his feet not be burnt ?” Pr. vi. 28. Yes, they did it with as much 
pleasure as the king of Tyrus “‘walked up and down in the midst of his stones 
of fire,” his precious stones, that sparkled as fire, #ze. xxviii. 14. They were not 
striving to Se out, finding themselves unhurt; but, leaving it to that God who 
preserved them in the fire to bring them out of it, they walked up and down 
in the midst of it, unconcerned. One of the apocryphal writings relates at 
large the prayer which Azariah, one of the three, prayed in the fire, wheren 
he Trontbarta the calamities and iniquities of Israel, and entreats God’s favour to 
his people; and the song of praise, which they all three sung in the midst of the 
tlames; in both which there are remarkable strains of devotion. But we have 
reason to think, with Grotius, that they were composed by some Jew of a later 
age, not as what were used, but only as what might have been used, on this 
occasion, and therefore we justly reject them as no part of holy writ. 4th. 
There was a fourth seen with them in the fire, whose form, in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
judgment, was “like the Son of God;” he appeared as a Divine person, a mes- 
senger from heaven, not as a servant, but asa Son. ‘Like an apes ” so some; 
and angels are called “sons of God,” Job xxxviii. 7. In the apocryp al narrative 
of this story it is said, “The angel of the Lord came down into the furnace ;” 
and Nebuchadnezzar here saith, (ver. 28,) that God sent his angel and delivered 
them; and it was an angel that shut the lions’ mouths when Daniel was in the 
den, ch. vi, 22, But some think it was the eternal Son of God, the angel of the 
covenant, and not a created angel. Heppeared often in our nature before 
he assumed it for good and all; and never more seasonably, nor to give a more 
proper indication and phe 2 of his great errand into the world, in the fulness 
of time, than now, when to deliver his chosen out of the fire he came and 
walked with them in the fire. Note, Those that suffer for Christ have his 
gracious presence with them in their sufferings, even in the fiery furnace, even 
in the valle of the shadow of death, and therefore even there they need fear no 
evil. Hereby Christ shewed that what is done against his people he takes as 
done against himself; whoever throws them into the furnace doth in effect 
throw him in; “lam j esus, whom thou persecutest,” Acts ix. 5. 

2. Nebuchadnezzar calls them out of the furnace, ver. 26. He “came near to 
the mouth of the burning fiery furnace; bids them “come forth, and come 
hither ;” ‘Come forth, come,’ so some read it. He speaks with a great deal of 
tenderness and concern, and stands ready to lend them his hand, ar.d help them 
out. He is convinced, by their miraculous preservation, that he did ill to cast 
them into the furnace, and therefore he doth not “thrust them out privily ; 
nay, verily, but he will come himself and fetch them out,” Acts xvi. 37. Observe 
the respectful title that he gives them; when he was in the heat of his fury and 
rage against them it is likely he called them rebels and traitors, and all the ill 
names he could invent, but now he owns them for “the servants of the most 
high God,” a God who now ap ears “able to deliver them out of his hand.” 
Note, Sooner or later God will convince the proudest of men that he is the 
most high God, and above them, and too hard for them, even in those things 
wherein they deal proudly and presumptuously, Ha. xviii. 11. He will likewise 
let them know who are his servants, and that he owns them, and will stand by 
them; Elijah prayed, 1 Kn, xviii. 36, ‘‘ Let it be known that thou art God, and 
that I am thy servant.” Nebuchadnezzar now embraces those whom he had 


Greeks deyived their knowledge of certain instruments, and the 
names for them, from Oriental sources ; and that there was important 
intercourse between Greece and the East long before Daniel. The 
question has been invested with an importance to which it has no 
rational claim, for the presence of foreign musical instruments 
in Babylon 600 years before Christ, and the fact that they bore 
foreigr ames, can raise no real difficulty in the minds of reflecting 
men /f documents recording such things are in consequence to be 
960 


suspected, there is not a writing of importance in ancient Greek 
literature from Homer downwards which must be relied on or received. 

iii. 15, “It would seem probable from this,” as Barnes observes, 
“that the ceremonies of the consecration of the image were prolonged 
for a considerable period, so that there was still an opportunity for 
them to unite in the service if they would.” Some such explanation 
is in fact implied. and we also know that paganism has very gen 


erally 
availed itrelf of musical adjuncts at its solemn services. The sudden 
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abandoned, and is very officious about them, now he perceives them to be the 
favourites of heaven. Note, What persecutors have done against God's ser- 
vants, when God opens tl eir eyes they must, as far as they can, undo again. 

How the fourth, whose “form was like the Son of God,” withdrew, and 
whether he vanished away or visibly ascended, we are not told; but of the 
other three we are informed, Ist. That they “came forth out of the midst of 
the fire,” as Abraham their father out of Ur, that is, the fire of the Chaldees, 
into which, saith this tradition of the Jews, he was cast, for refusing to wor- 
ship idols, and out of which he was delivered as those his three children were 
When they had their discharge they did not tempt God b staying in any 
longer, but came forth as brands out of the burning. 2nd. That it was made 
to appear, to the full satisfaction of all the amazed spectators, that they had not 
received the least damage by the fire, ver. 27. All ihe great men came together 
to view them, and found that there was not so much as “a hair of their head 
singed.” Here that was true in the letter which our Saviour spoke figuratively 
for an assurance to his suffering servants, that they should sustain uo rea 
damage; Lu. xxi. 18, “There shall not a hair of your head perish.” Their 
clothes did not so much as change colour, or smell of fire, much less were their 
bodies in the least scorched or blistered. No, “the fire had no power on 
them.” The Chaldeans worshipped the fire as a sort of an image of the sun; 
so that, in restraining the fire now, God put contempt, not only upon their kin ; 
but ee their god too, and shewed that “ his voice divides the flames of fire, 
as well as the floods of water, Ps. xxix. 7, when he pleaseth to make a way for 
his people through the midst of it. It is our God only that is the consuming 
fire, Hed. xii. 29; other fire, if he but speak the word, shall not consume. 


28 Then Nebuchadnezzar spake, and said, Blessed 
be the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
who hath sent his angel, and delivered his servants 
that trusted in him, and have changed the king’s 
word, and yielded their bodies, that they might 
not serve nor worship any god, except their own 
God. 29 Therefore I make a decree, That every 
people, nation, and language, which speak any thing 
amiss against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, shall be cut in pieces, and their houses 
shall be made a dunghill: because there is no other 
God that can deliver after this sort. 30 Then the 
king promoted Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
in the province of Babylon. 


The strict observations that were made, super visum corports,—‘ on inspecting 
their bodies,’ by the princes and governors, and all the great men who were 
resent upon this public occasion, and who could not be supposed partial in 
avour of the confessors, contributed much to the clearing of this miracle, and 
the magnifying of the power and grace of Godinit. ‘‘ That indeed a notable 
miracle has been done is manifest, and we cannot deny it,” Acts iv. 16. Let us 
now see what effect it had upon Nebuchadnezzar. 

First. He gives glory to the God of Israel, as a God able and ready to protect 
his worshippers ; ver. 28, “ Blessed be the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego.” Let him have the honour, both of the faithful allegiance which 
his subjects bear to him and the powerful protection he grants to them, neither 
of which can be paralleled between any other nation and their gods. The king 
doth himself acknowledge and adore him, and thinks it is fit he should be 
acknowledged and adored by all; “ Blessed be the God of Shadrach.” Note, 
God can extort confessions of his blessedness, even from those that have been 
ready to “curse him to his face.” 1. He gives him the glory of his kone that 
he was able to protect his worshippers against the most mighty and malignant 
enemies ; “ There is no other god that can deliver after this sort,” ver. 29; no, 
not this golden image which he had set up. For this reason there was no uther 
god that obliged his worshippers to cleave to him only, and to suffer death 
rather than worship any other, as the God of Israel did; for they could not 
engage to bear them out in so doing as he could. If God can work such deli- 
verance as no other can, he may demand such obedience as no other may. 
2. He gives him the glory of his goodness, that he was ready to do it; ver. 28, 
“He hath sent his angel and delivered his servants.” Bel could not save his 
worshippers from being burnt at the mouth of the furnace, but the God of 
Israel saved his from being burnt when they were cast into the midst of the fur- 
nace, because they refused to worship any other god. By this Nebuchadnezzar 
was plainly given to understand that all the great success which he had had, 
and should yet have, against the Poqie of Israel, which he gloried in, as if he 
had therein overpowered the God of Israel, was owing purely to their sin. If 
the body of that nation had faithfully adhered to their own God, and the wor- 
ship of him only, as these three men did, they shculd all have been delivered out 
of his hand, as these three men were, And this was a necessary instruction 
for him at this time. ‘ : ne 

Secondly. He applauds the constancy of these three men in their religion 
and describes it to their honour, ver. 28. ‘Though he is not himself persuade 
to own their God for his, and to worship him, because if he do so he knows he 
must worship him only, and renounce all others, and he calls him the God of 
Shadrach, not, My God, yet he commends them for sticking to him, and not, 
serving or bape ra any other god but their own. Note, There are many 
who are not religious themselves, and yet will own they are clearly in the right, 
that are religious, and are stedfast in their religion, Though they are not 
themselves persuaded to close with it, they will commend those who, having 
closed with it, cleave to it. If men have given up their names to that God who 
will alone be served, let them stick to their principles, and serve him only, 
whatever it cost them. Such a constancy in the true religion will turn to men’s 

raise, even among them that are without, when unsteadiness, treachery, and 
Boubls dealing, are what all men will cry shame on. He commends them that 
they did this, 1. With a generous contempt of their lives, which they valued 
not in comparison with the favour of God, and the testimony of a good con- 
science. They yielded their own bodies to be cast into the fiery furnace, rather 
than they areata not only not forsake their God, but not affront him by once 
ying that homage to any other which is due to him alone. Note, Those shall 
Gate eir praise, if not of men, Saab God, who prefer their souls before their 
bodies, wha will rather lose their lives than forsake their God. ‘Those know not 
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the worth and value of religion that do not think it worth surfering for. 
2. They did it with a glorious contradiction to their prince. They © changed 
the king's word,” that is, they went contrary to it; and thereby put contempt 
upon both his precepts and threatenings, and made him repent and reyoke both, 

ote, Even kings themselves must own that when their commands are contrary 
to the commands of God, he is to be obeyed, and not they. 3. They did it 
with a gracious confidence in their God. ‘They trusted in him that he would 
stand by them in what they did, that he would either bring them out of the 
fiery furnace back to their place on earth or lead them through the fiery 
furnace forward to their place in heaven; and in this confidence they became 
fearless of the king’s wrath, and regardless of their own lives. Note, A stedfast 
faith in God will produce a stedfast faithfulness to God. Now this honourable 
testimony, thus publicly borne by the king himself, to these servants of God, 
we may well think would have a good influence upon the rest of the Jews that 
were, or should be, captives in Babylon. Their neighbours could not with any 
confidence urge them to do that, nor could they for shame do it, which their 
brethren were so highly applauded by the king himself for not doing. Nay, 
and what God did for these his servants would help not only to en the 
Jews close to their religion while they were in captivity, but to cure them of 
their inclination to idolatry, for which end they were sent into captivity; and 
when it had had that blessed effect upon them, they might be assured God 
mpuld deliver them out of that furnace, as now he delivered their brethren out 
of this. 

Thirdly. He issues out a rom edict, strictly forbidding any to speak evil of 
the God of Israel, ver. 29. We have reason to think that Bork the sins and 
the troubles of Israel had given great occasion, though no just occasion, to the 
Chaldeans to blaspheme the God of Israel, and it is likely Nebuchadnezzar 
himself had encouraged it. But now, though he is no true convert, nor is 
wrought upon to worship him, yet he resolves never to speak ill of him again, 
nor to suffer others to do so, ‘“ Whoever shall speak any thing amiss,” * an 
error,’ so some; or, rather, any reproach or Bisaibenes whoever shall spea 
with contempt of the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, they shall be 
counted the worst of malefactors, and dealt with accordingly ; they shall be eut 
in pieces,—as Agag was by the sword of Samuel,—and their houses shall be 
demolished and made a dunghill. The miracle now wrought by the power 
of this God, in defence of his worshippers, publicly in the sight of the thousands 
of Babylon, was a sufficient justification of this edict ; and it would contribute 
much to the ease of the Jews in their captivity, to be by this law screened from 
the fiery darts of reproach and blasphemy, with which otherwise they would 
have been continually annoyed. Note, It is a great mercy to the church, and 
a good point gained, when its enemies, though they have not their hearts turned 
yet have their mouths stopped, and their tongues tied. If a heathen prince laid 
such a restraint upon the proud lips of blasphemers, much more should Chris- 
tian princes doit. Nay, in this thing, one would think men should be a law to 
themselves, and that thane who have so little love to God that they care not 
to speak well of him, yet could never find in their hearts, for we are sure they 
could never find cause, to speak any thing amiss of him. 

Fourthly. He not only reverseth the attainder of these three men, but restores 
them to their pieces in the government ; ‘makes them to prosper,’ su the word is, 
and prefers them to greater and more advantageous trusts than they had been 
in before. He promoted them in the province of Babylon, which was so much 
to their honour, and the comfort of their brethren in captivity there. Note, It 
is the wisdom of princes to prefer and employ men of stedfastness in religion; 
for those are most een to be faithful to them who are faithful to God, an 
it is likely to be well with them when God’s favourites are made theirs. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The penman of this chapter is Nebuchadnezzar himself; the story concerning him here 
recorded is given us in his own words, as he hims: lf drew it up and published it ; 
but Daniel, a prophet by inspiration, inserts it in his history, and so it has become a 
part of sacred writ, a d avery observable part. Nebuchadnezzar was as daring a rival 
with God Almighty. for the sovereignty as perh»ps any mortal man ever was; but 
here he fairly owns himself conquered, and vives it under his hand that the God of 
Israel is above him. Here is, I. The preface to his narrat've wherein he acknow- 
ledges God's dominion over him, ver. 1—8, II. The narrative itself, wherein he relates, 
1, His dream, which puzzled the magicians, ver, 1—18: 2. The interpre ation of his 
dream by Daniel, who shewed him that it was a prognostication of his own fall ad- 
vising him therefore to repent and reform, ver. 19—27; 3 The accomplis!'ment «f ic 
in his running stark mad for seven years, and then reeovering the use of his season 
again, ver 28—36; 4. The conclusion of the narrative, wish an humble acknowledg- 
ment and adoration of God as Lord of all, ver. 37. This was extorted from him by t e 
overruling power of that God who hath all men's hearts in his hand, and stands upon 
record a lasting*proof of God’s supremacy, a monument of his glory, a trophy of his 
victory, and a warning to all not to think of prospering while they lift up or harden 
their hearts against God. 


EBUCHADNEZZAR the king, unto all 


people, nations, and languages, that dwell 
in all the earth; Peace be multiplied unto you. 
2 I thought it good to shew the signs and wonders 
that the high God hath wrought toward me. 


3 How great are his signs! and how mighty are his 


wonders! his kingdom 7s an everlasting kingdom, 
and his dominion zs from generation to generation. 


Here is, First. Something of form, which was usual in writs, proclamations, 
or circular letters, issued out by the king, ver. 1. The royal style which 
Nebuchadnezzar makes use of has nothing in it of pomp or fancy, but plan 
and short, and unaffected—Nebuchodnezzar the king. If at other times he 
made use of great swelling words of vanity in lis title, now he laid them all 
aside, for he was old, he was lately recovered from a distraction which had 
humbled and mortified him, and was now in the actual contemplation of God's 
greatness and sovereignty. The declaration is directed not only to his own 
subjects, but to all to whom this present writing shall come, to “all people, 
nations, and languages, that dwell in all the earth.” He is not only willing they 
should all hear of it, though it carry the account of his own infamy, (which 
perhaps none durst have published, if he had not done it himself, and therefore 
Daniel publisheth the original paper,) but he strictly chargeth and commandeth 
all manner of persons to take notice of it; for all are concerned, and it may 
He salutes those to whom he writes in the usual form, 
Note, It becomes kings, with their commands, 


outburst of music would, under the circumstances, be as well under- 
stood a signal as our ringing of church bells. 

iii. 21. The specification of apparel here is curious. Max Miiller 
remarks that the word rendered “coats” is of Persian origin. It 
was perhaps an under-garment. The name for “hosen” is Aramaic, 
and describes an outer garment. There is, however, some uncertainty 
as to the precise character of both vestments. In like manner 
expositors are doubtful as to the exact form and character of the so- 


called “hats” or turbans. The evidence we have from ancient 
monuments and writers is not altogether decisive. 

iii. 23. In the Greek, Latin, and Syriac there is introduced after 
this verse a long ode or thanksgiving; but since the passage is not 
found in any copy of the original, it is generally treated as apocrypbal. 
The English translators have put it among the Apocrypha, as “ The 
Song of the Three Holy Children.” There is strong critical reason for 
believing it a spurious addition, which was first written in Greek, and 
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to disperse their good wishes, and, as fathers of their country, to bless their 
subjects. So the common form with us, ‘ We send greeting.’ Omnibus quibus 
he presentes liter, pervenerinte salutem,— To all to whom these presents shali 
come, health;’ and sometimes, salutem sempiternam,—‘health and salvation 
everlasting.’ 

Secondly. Something of substance and matter. He writes this, 

1. To acquaint others with the providences of God that had been concerning 
him; ver. 2, “I thonght it good to shew the signs and wonders that the high 
God” (so he calls the true God) “hath wrougat toward me.” He thought it 
seemly, so the word is,—that it was his duty, and did well become him, that 
it was a debt he owed to God and the world, now he was recovered from his 
distraction,—to relate to distant places, and record for future ages, how justly 
God had humbled him, and Se ores he had at length restored him. All 
the nations, no doubt, had heard what befel Nebuchadnezzar, and rang of it; 
hut he thought it fit that they should have a distinct account of it from himself, 
that they might know the hand of God in it, and what impressions were made 
upon his own spirit as it, and might speak of it not as a matter of news, but 
a matter of religion. he events concerning him were not only wonders to be 
admired, but signs to be instructed by, signifying to the world that Jehovah is 
vreater than all gods. Note, We ought to shew to others God’s dealings with us, 
hoth the rebukes we have been under, and the favours we have received; and 
though the account hereof may reflect disgrace upon ourselves, as this here did 
upon Nebuchadnezzar, yet we must not conceal it, as long as it may redound 
to the glory of God. Many will be forward to tell what God has done for their 
souls, because that turns to their own praise, who care not for telling what 
God has done against them, and how they deserved it; whereas we ought to 
give glory to God, not only by praising him for his mercies, but by confessing 
our sins, accepting the punishment of our iniquity, and in both taking shame 
to ourselves, as this mighty monarch here doth. 

2. To shew how much he was himself affected with them, and convinced b 
them, ver. 3. We should always speak of the word and works of God wit 
concern and seriousness, and shew ourselves affected with those great things 
of God which we desire others should take notice of. Ist. He admires God’s 
doings. He speaks of them as one amazed; “ How great are his signs, and how 
mighty are his wonders!” Nebuchadnezzar was now old, had reigned above 
forty years, and had seen as mrch of the world, and the revolutions of it, as 
most men ever did, and vet never till now, when himself was nearly touched, 
was he brought to admire surprising events as God’s signs, and his wonders. 
Now, how great, how mighty, are they! Note. The more we see events to be 
the Lord’s doing, and see in them the product of a Divine power, and the con- 
duet of a Divine wisdom, the more marvellous they will appear in our eyes, 
his is that he is 


” 


“ 


Ps. exviii. 23. 2nd. He infers from thence God’s dominion. 
at length brought to subscribe to, “ His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom ; 
and not like his own kingdom, which he saw, and long since foresaw in a dream, 
hastening towards a period. He now owns there is a God that governs the 
world, and has an universal, incontestable, absolute dominion in and over all 
the affairs of the children of men. And it is the glory of this kingdom that 
it is everlasting; other reigns are confined to one generation, and other dynasties 
to a few generations, but ““God’s dominion is from generation to generation.” 
It should seem Nebuchadnezzar here refers to what Daniel had foretold of a 
kingdom which the God of heaven would set up that should never be destroyed 
ch. ii. 44, which, though meant of the kingdom of the Messiah, he understood 
of the providential kingdom. ‘Thus we may make a profitable, practical use 
ard application of those prophetical Scriptures which yet we do not fully, and 
perhaps not rightly, take the meaning of. 


4 I Nebuchadnezzar was at rest in mine house, 
and flourishing in my palace: 5 I saw a dream 
which made me afraid, and the thoughts upon my 
bed and the visions of my head troubled me. 6 
Therefore made I a decree to bring in all the wise 
men of Babylon before me, that they might make 
known unto me the interpretation of the dream. 7 
Then came in the magicians, the astrologers, the 
Chaldeans, and the soothsayers: and I told the 
dream before them; but they did not make known 
unto me the interpretation thereof. 8 But at the 
last Daniel came in before me, whose name was 
Belteshazzar, according to the name of my god, and 
in whom is the spirit of the holy gods: and before 


all WD mn 
ils 


POSTURE OF HUMILIATION BEFORE A SUPERIOR, 


then got inserted into other versions. Jerome only put it in the 
Latin under protest, or, as he expresses himself, by “ prefixing a 
dagger, and cutting its throat.” ‘The Romish Church now receives it 
as canonical. 

iii. 25. Inasmuch as the Chaldee for “like the Son of God” may 
also be rendered “like a son of God,” or “like a son of the gods,” the 
seuse has been disputed. All that we «an positively affirm is that it 
denotes “like a divine person ;” and we think this may be all Nebu- 
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him I told the dream, saying, 9 O Belteshazzar, 


master of the magicians, because I know that the 
spirit of the holy gods is in thee, and no secret 
troubleth thee, tell me the visions of my dream that 
[ have seen, and the interpretation thereof. 10 Thus 
were the visions ef mine head in my bed; I saw, and 
behold a tree in the midst of the earth, and the height 
thereof was great. 11 The tree grew, and was strong, 


BANYAN TREE. 
and the height thereof reached unto heaven, and the 


sight thereof to the end of all the earth: 12 The 
leaves thereof were fair, and the fruit thereof much, 


and in it was meat forall: the beasts of the field had — 


shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in 
the boughs thereof, and all flesh was fed of it. 13 I 
saw in the visions of my head upon my bed, and, 
behold, a watcher and an holy one came down from 
heaven; 14 He cried aloud, and said thus, Hew 
down the tree, and cut off his branches, shake off his 
leaves, and scatter his fruit: let the beasts get away 
from under it, and the fowls from his branches: 15 
Nevertheless leave the stump of his roots in the 
earth, even with a band of iron and brass, in the 
tender grass of the field; and let it be wet with the 
dew of heaven, and Jet his portion be with the beasts 
in the grass of the earth: 16 Let his heart be 
changed from man’s, and let a beast’s heart be given 
unto him; and let seven times pass over lim. 17 
This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the 
demand by the word of the holy ones: to the intent 
that the living may know that the most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will, and setteth up over it the basest of men, 
18 This dream I king Nebuchadnezzar have seen. 
Now thou, O Belteshazzar, declare the interpreta- 
tion thereof, forasmuch as all the wise men of my 
kingdom are not able to make known unto me the 
interpretation: but thou art able; for the spirit of 
the holy gods is in thee. 


Nebuchadnezzar, before he relates the judgments of God that had been 
brought upon him for his pride, gives an account of the fair warning he had 
of them before they came, which if he had duly meeseaed they might have been 
prevented. But therefore he was told of them, and of the issue of them before 
they came to pass, that when they did come to pass, by comparing them with the 
prediction of them, he might see and say that_they were the Lord’s doing; and 
miss be brought to believe-that there is a Divine revelation in the world, as 

ell as a Divine providence, and that the works of God agree with his word. 

Now in the account he here gives of his dream, by which he had notice of what 
Was coming, we may observe, i 

First. The time when this alarm was given him, ver. 4. It was when he was 
“ at rest in his house, and flourishing in his palace.” He had newly conquered 
Egypt, and with it completed his victories, and ended his wars, and made him- 
self monarchof all those parts of the world.—which was about the thirty-fourth 


chadnezzar meant, as he was a pagan, and would naturally speak 
from his own point of view. That he saw a superhuman being is 
undeniable, but whether the person was an angel or the Messiah is 
disputed. 

ili. 28. In reference to the words “who hath sent his angel” it 
has been strongly urged that they prove the sense in which the king 
used the words “like a son of God.” On the whole, we think the 
words fuvour the alleged interpretation “s 
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or thirty-fifth year of his reign, Eze. xxix. 17,—then he had this dream, which 
was accomplished about a year after. Seven years his distraction continued, 
upon his recovery from which he penned this declaration, lived about two years 
after, and died in his forty-fifth year. He had undergone a long fatigue in his 
wars, had made many a tedious and dangerous campaign in the field; but now 
at length he is at rest in his house, and there is no adversary nor evil occurrent. 
Note, God can reach the greatest of men with his terrors then when they are 
most secure, and think themselves at rest and flourishing. 

Secondly, The impression it made upon him; ver. 5, “1 saw a dream which 
made me afraid.” One would think no little thing would frighten him that had 
been a man of war from his youth, and used to look the perils of war in the face 
without change of countenance; yet, when God pleaseth, a dream strikes a 
terror upon him. His bed, no doubt, was soft and easy, and well guarded, and 

et his own “thoughts upon his bed” make him uneasy, and the “ visions of his 

ead,” the creatures of his own imagination, “trouble him.” Note, God can 
make the greatest of men uneasy, even then when they say to their souls, 
‘Take your ease, eat, drink, and be merry;” can make those that have been 
the troublers of the world, and have tormented thousands, to be their own 
troublers, their own tormentors, and those that have been the terror of the 
mighty a terror to themselves. By the consternation which this dream put 
him into, and the impression it made upon him, he perceived it to be not 
an ordinary dream, but sent of God on a special errand. 
_ ‘Thirdly. His consulting in vain with the magicians and astrologers concern- 
ing the meaning of it. He had not now forgot the dream, as before, ch. 2; he 
had it ready enough, but he wanted to know the interpretation of it, and what 
was prefigured by it, ver. 6. Orders are immediately given to summon “all the 
rise men of Babylon,” that were such fools as to pretend by magic, divination. 
inspecting the entrails of beasts, or observations of the stars, to predict things 
to come; they must all come together to see if any or all of them in consulta- 
tion could interpret the king’s dream. It is likely these people had sometimes, 
in a like case, given the king some sort of satisfaction, and, by the rules of their 
art, had answered the king’s queries so as to please him, whether it were right 
or wrong, hit or missed; but now his expectation from them was disappointed. 
He told them the dream, ver. 7, but they could not tell him the interpretation 
of it, though they had boasted with great assurance, ch. ii. 4,7, that if they had 
but the dream told them they would, without fail, interpret it. But the key 
of this dream was ina sacred prophecy, #ze. xxxi.3, &ec., where the Assyrian 
is compared, as Nebuchadnezzar here, to a tree cnt down for his pride; and 
that was a book they had not studied, or acquainted themselves with, else they 
might have been let into the mystery of this dream. Providence ordered it so, 
that they should be first puzzled with it, that Daniel’s interpreting it afterwards 
might redound to the glory of the God of Daniel. Now was fulfilled what 
Isaiah foretold, ch. xlvii. 12, 13, that when the ruin of Babylon was drawing on, 
her enchantments and sorceries, her astrologers and star-gazers, should not be 
able to do her any service. 

Fourthly. The court he made to Daniel to engage him to expound his dream 
tohim. “At the last Daniel came in,” ver. 8. Either he declined associating 
with the rest, because of their badness; or they declined his company, because 
of his goodness; or the king would rather his own magicians should have the 
honour of doing it, if they could, than that Daniel should have it; or Daniel 
being governor of the wise men, cA. ii. 48, was, as is usual, last consulted. 
Many make God’s word their last refuge, and never have recourse to it till they 
are driven off from all other succours. He compliments Daniel very highly, 
takes notice of the name which he had himself given him, in the choice of which 
he thinks he was very happy, and that it was a good omen. His name was 
Belteshazzar, from Bel, the name of my god. He applauds his rare endowments, 
he has the spirit of the holy gods, so he tells him to his face, ver. 9, with which 
we may suppose Daniel was so far from ae uffed up, that he was rather 
very much grieved, to hear that which he ha gift from the God of Israel, 
the true and living God, ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar’s god, a dunghill deity. 
Here is a strange medley in Nebuchadnezzar, but such as is commonly found 
in those that side with their corruptions against their convictions. 

1. He retains the lunguage and dialect of his idolatry, and therefore it is to 
be feared is no convert to the faith and worship of the living God. He is an 
idolater, and his speech bewrayeth him; for he speaks of many gods, and 
is not brought to acquiesce in one as sufficient, no, not in Him who is all-suffi- 
cient. And some think, when he speaks of the spirit of the holy gods, he sup- 
poseth that there are some evil, malignant deities, whom men are concerned 
to worship only to prevent their doing them a mischief, and some that are 
good, beneficent deities, and that by the spirit of them Daniel was animated. 
He also owns that Bel was his god still, though he bad once and again acknow- 
Jedged the God of Israel to be Lord of all, ch. ii. 47; iii. 29. He also applauds 
Daniel, not as a servant of God, but as master of the magicians, ver. 9, suppos- 
ing his knowledge to differ from theirs, not in kind, but only in degree; and he 
consulted him not as a prophet, but as a topping mayician, so endeavouring 
to save the credit of the art, when those blundered and were nonplussed who 
were masters of the art. See how close his idolatry sat to him. He has got 
a notion of many gods, and hath chosen Bel for his god, and he cannot persuade 
himself to quit either his notion or his choice, though the absurdity of both had 
been evidenced to him more than once, beyond contradiction. He, like other 
heathens, would not change his gods, though they were no gods, Jer. ii. 11. 
Many persist in a false way, only because they think they cannot in honour 
leave it. See how loose his convictions sat, and how easily he had dropped 
them. He once called the God of Israel “a God of gods,” ch. ii. 47; now he 
sets him upon a level with the rest of those whom he calls the holy gods. Note, 
If convictions be not speedily prosecuted, it is a thousand to one but in a little 
time they are quite lost and forgotten. Nebuchadnezzar, not going forward 
with the acknowledgments he had been brought to make of the sovereignty 
of the true God, soon went backward, and relapsed to the same veneration he 
had always had for his false gods. And yet, 

2. He professeth a great opinion of Daniel, whom he knows to be a servant 
of the true God, and of him only. He looked upon him as one that had such 
an insight, such a ogeient as none of his magicians had; “fl know that no 
secret troubleth thee.” Note, The spirit of prophecy quite outdoes the spirit 
of divination, even the enemies themselves being Judges; for so it was adjudged 
here upon a fair trial of skill. ‘ 

Fifthly. The particular account he gives him of his dream. 

1. He saw a stately, flourishing tree, remarkable above all the trees of the 
wood. This tree was planted “in the midst of the earth,” ver. 10, fitly repre- 
senting him who reigned in Babylon, which was about the midst of the then 
known world. His dignity and eminence above all his neighbours was signified 
by the height of this tree, which was exceeding great, it ‘reached unto heaven.” 

e overtopped those about him, and aimed to have Divine honours given him ; 
nay, he overpowered those about him, and the potent armies he had the com- 
mand of, with which he carried all before him, is signified by the strength of this 
tree. It grew and was strong; and so much was Nebuchadnezzar and his 
growing greatness the talk of the nations, so much had they their eye upon him, 
—some a Jealous eye, all a wondering eye,—that the sight of this tree is said to 
be “to the end of all the earth.” ‘This tree had every thing in it that was plea- 
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| unwonted forms; and that the miraculous elements of this account 


iv. 1. This chapter, like other portions of the Book of Daniel, has 
heen to the assaults of sceptical criticism. The general 
sense of the chapter raises but few difficulties, but it is maintained 
that we have not sufficient evidence of its historical accuracy, and 
that some of the incidents are incredible. With respect to the 


latter point it must be noticed that the narrative partakes of the 
high colouring usual in Oriental writings; that a believer in divine 


interference in human affairs expects such interference to assume 
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sant to the eye, and good for food; ver. 12, “ The leaves thereof were fair;” 
noting the pomp and spiendour of Nebuchadnezzar’s court, which was the 
wonder of strangers, and the glory of his own subjects. Nor was this tree for 
sight and state only, but for use. Ist. For protecuion. The boughs of it were 
for shelter, both to the beasts and to the fowls. Princes should be a screen 
to their subjects from the heat and from the storm, should expose themselves 
to secure them, and study how to make them safe and easy. If the bramble 
e promoted over the trees, he invites them to come and trust in his shadow, 
such us it is, Jud. ix, 15. It is protection that draws allegiance, ‘The kings 
of the earth are to their subjects but as the shadow of a great tree; but Christ 
is to his subjects as the “shadow of a great rock,” /sa. xxxii. 2. Nay, because 
that, though strong, yet may be cold, they are said to be hid under the“ shadow 
of his wings,” Ps. xvii. 8, where they are not only safe, but warm. 2nd. For 
provision, The Assyrian was compared to a cedar, #ze. xxxi. 6, which affords 
shadow only; but this tree here had much fruit, in it was * meat for all,” and 
“fall flesh was fed of it.” This mighty monarch, it should seem by this, not 
— was great, but did good; he did not impoverish, but enrich his country, 
and by his power and interest abroad brought wealth aud trade to it. They 
that exercise authority would be called benetactors, Lu. xxii. 25; and the most 
effectual course they can take to support their authority is to be really bene- 
factors. And see what is the best that great men with their wealth and power 
can attain to, and that is, to have the honour of having many to live upon them 
and to be maintained by them; for, as goods are increased, they are increased 
that eat them. 
2. He heard the doom of this tree read, which he perfectly remembered, and 
relates it here, perhaps word for word as he heard it. ‘he sentence was 
pcnite upon it by an angel, whom he saw come down from heaven, and heard 
him proclaim this senteuce aloud. ‘This angel is here called “a watcher,” or 
watchman; not only because angels by their nature are spirits, and therefore 
neither slumber nor sleep, but because by their office they are ministering 
spirits, and attend continually to their ministrations, watching all opportunities 
of serving their great Master. They, as watchers, encamp round them that fear 
God, to deliver them, and bear them up in their hands. ‘This angel was a mes- 
senger, or ambassador, so some read it, and “‘a holy one.” Holiness becomes 
God's house, therefore angels that attend, and are employed by him, are holy 
ones; they preserve the purity and rectitude of their nature, and are in every 
ee conformable to the Divine will. Let us review the duom passed upon 
the tree, 

Ist. Orders are given that it be cut down, ver. 14. Now also the axe is laid 
to the rvot of this tree. Though it is never so high, never so strong, that cannot 
secure it when its day comes to fall; the beasts and fowls, that are sheltered 
in and under the boughs of it, are driven away and dispersed. ‘The branches 
are cropped, the leaves shaken off, and the fruit scattered. Note, Worldly 
prosperity, in its highest degree, is a very uncertain thing ; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for those that have lived in the greatest pomp and power to be 
stripped of all that which they trusted to and gloried in. By the turns of provi- 
dence those that made a figure become captives ; those that lived in plenty, and 
above what they had, are reduced to straits, and live far below what they had; 
and those, perhaps, are brought to be beholden to others, who, when time was 
had many depending upon them, and making suit to them. But “ the trees of 
righteousness” that are “planted in the house of the Lord,” and bring forth 
fruit to him, shall not be cut down, nor shall their leaf wither. 

2nd. Care is taken that the root be preserved; ver. 15, “ Leave the stump of it 
in the earth,” exposed to all weathers; there let it lie neglected and buried in 
the grass. Let the beasts, that formerly sheltered themselves under the boughs 
now repose themselves upon the stump; but that it may not be raked to pieces, 
or trodden to dirt, and to shew that it is yet reserved for better days, let it be 
hooped round with “a band of iron and brass,” to keep it firm. Note, God in 
judgment remembers mercy, and may yet have good things in store for those 
whose condition seems most forlorn. ‘There is “hope ot a tree, if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again, that, through the scent of water, it will bud,” 
Job xiv. 7—9. 

3. ‘he meaning of this is explained by the angel himself to Nebuchadnezzar, 
ver. 16. Whoever is the person signified by this tree he is sentenced to be 
deposed from the honour, state, and dignity of a man, to be deprived of the use 
of his reason, and to be and live like a brute, till ““seven times pass over him.” 
“ Let a beast’s heart be given unto him.” ‘This is surely the saddest and sorest 
of all temporal judgments, worse a thousand times than death, and though 
like it, least felt by those that lie under it, yet to be dreaded and deprecated 
more than any others. Nay, whatever outward affliction God is pleased to lay 
upon us, we have reason to bear it patiently, and to be thankful that he cou- 
tinues to us the use of our reason, and the peace of our consciences. But those 
proud tyrants who “ set their heart as the heart of God,” dze. xxviii. 2, justly 
may be deprived of the heart of man, and have a beast’s heart given them. 

4. ‘he truth of it is confirmed ; ver. 17, ‘‘ This matter is by the decree of the 
watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy ones.” God has determined 
it; as a righteous Judge he has signed this edict; pursuant to his eternal counsel 
the decree is gone forth. And, Ist. The angels in heaven have subscribed to 
it, as attesting it, approving it, and applauding it. It is by the decree of the 
watchers; not that the great God needs the counsel or concurrence of the 
angels in any thing he determines or doth, but, as he useth their ministration in 
executing his counsels, so he is sometimes represented after the manner of men 
as if he advised with them: “ Whom shall I send?” Jsa, vi. 8; “ Who shall 
persuade Ahab?” 1 Kin. xxii. 20. So it notes the solemnity of this sentence. 
‘The king’s breves, or short writs, pass, teste me ipso,—‘in my presence ;’ but 
charters used to be signed, his testibus,— in presence of us whose names are 
under-written;’ such was Nebuchadnezzar’s doom, it was by the decree of the 
watchers. 2nd. The saints on earth petitioned for it as well as the angels in 
heaven; the demand is by the word of the eg mm God’s suttering people 
that had long groaned under the neery yake of Nebuchadnezzar’s tyranny, crie 
to him for vengeance, ‘They made the demand, and God gave this answer to it; 
for when the “oppressed cry to God he will hear,” Hx. xxii. 27. ‘This sentence 
was passed in Ahab's time, that there should be no more rain, at Elijah’s 
word, when he “made intercession against Israel,” 1 Aim. xvii. 1. ’ 

5. The design of itis declared. ‘Therefore orders are given for the cutting 
down of this tree, to the intent that the living may know that the Most High 
rules. This judgment must be executed, to convince the unthinking, unbe- 
lieving eee that verily there isa God that judyeth in the earth, a God that 
governs the world, that not only has a kingdom of his own in it, and administers 
the affairs of that kingdom, but rules also in the kingdom of men, in the dominion 
that one man has over another, and giveth that to whomsoever he will; from 
him promotion comes, Ps. lxxv.6,7. He advanceth men to power and dominion 
that little expected it, and crosseth the projects of the ambitious and aspiring. 
Sometimes he sets up the basest of men, and serves his own purposes by them; 
mean men, as David from the sheepfold; “raiseth the poor out of the dust, to 
set them among princes,” Ps. cxiil. 7,8. Nay, sometimes he sets up ill men, to 
be a scourge to a provoking people. Thus he can do, thus he may do, thus he 
often doth, and gives not account of any of his mutters. By humbling Nebu- 
chadnezzur it was designed that the living should be made to know this; the 


must stand or fall with miracle as a whole. As to external testi- 
mony, let it be observed that ancient writers record very little about 
Nebuchadnezzar; that some, as Berosus and Abydenus, allude to a 
peculiar experience of Nebuchadnezzar’s; and that the silence of 
some writers does not disprove the statements of others. The state- 
ment of Abydenus, or rather of Megastnenes, from whom he borrowed 
it, is 80 remarkable that Mr. Boyle says, ‘‘ Even Bertholdt is obliged 
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dead know it, that are gone to the world of i athe the world of retribution, 


they know that the Most High rules; but the living must be made to know it, 


and lay it to heart, that they may make their peace with God before it be too 
late. 

Thus has Nebuchadnezzar fully and faithfully related his dream, what he 
saw, and what he heard, and then demands of Daniel the interpretation of it, 
ver. 18, for he found no one else was able to do it, but is confident he was, “for 
the spirit of the holy gods is in thee;” or, of the holy God, the proper title of 
the God of Israel. Much may be expected from those that have in them the 
spirit of the holy God. Whether Nebuchadnezzar had any jealousy that it was 
his own doom that was read by this dream, doth not appear. Perhaps he was 
so vain and secure as to imagine that it was some other prince that was rival 
with him, whose fall he had the pleasing prospect of given him in this dream; 
but, be it for him or against him, he is very solicitous to know the true mean- 
ing of it, and depends upon Daniel to give it him. Note, When God gives us 
general warnings of his judgments, we should be desirous to understand his 
mind in then, to hear “the Lord’s voice crying in the city.” 


19 Then Daniel, whose name was Belteshazzar, 
was astonied for one hour, and his thoughts troubled 
him. ‘The king spake, and said, Belteshazzar, let 
not the dream, or the interpretation thereof, trouble 
thee. Belteshazzar answered and said, My lord, 
the dream be to them that hate thee, and the in- 
terpretation thereof to thine enemies. 20 The tree 
that thou sawest, which grew, and was strong, whose 
height reached unto the heaven, and the sight there- 
of toall the earth; 21 Whose leaves were fair, and 
the fruit thereof much, and in it was meat for all ; 
under which the beasts of the field dwelt, and upon 
whose branches the fowls of the heaven had their 
habitation: 22 It is thou, O king, that art grown 
and become strong: for thy greatness is grown, and 
reacheth unto heaven, and thy dominion to the 
end of the earth. 23 And whereas the king saw a 
watcher and an holy one coming down from heaven, 
and saying, Hew the tree down, and destroy it ; yet 
leave the stump of the roots thereof in the earth, 
even with a band of iron and brass, in the tender 
grass of the field; and let it be wet with the dew of 
heaven, and Jet his portion be with the beasts of the 
field, till seven times passover him; 24 This is the 
interpretation, O king, and this is the decree of the 
most High, which is come upon my lord the king: 
25 That they shall drive thee from men, and thy 
dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field, and 
they shall make thee to eat grass as oxen, and they 
shall wet thee with the dew of heaven, and seven 
times shall pass over thee, till thou know that the 
most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth 
it to whomsoever he will. 26 And whereas they com- 
manded to leave the stump of the tree roots; th 
kingdom shall be sure unto thee, after that thou 
shalt have known that the heavens do rule. 27 
Wherefore, O king. let my counsel be acceptable 
unto thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness, 
and thine iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor; 
if it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity. 

We have here the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which, when 
Fautito spmiud de to fubuld nersaticy. change bak the Marabe ten faldeteeoed 
of thee,’) when once it is said, Thou art the man, there needs little more to be 
said for the explication of the dream; out of his own mouth he is judged; so 
shall his doom be, himself has decided it. The thing was so plain, that Daniel, 
upon hearing the dream, was “astonied for one hour,” ver. 19. He was 
struck with amazement and terror at so great a judgment coming upon so 
great a prince; his flesh trembled for fear of God. e was likewise struck 
with confusion when he found himself under a necessity of being the man that 
must bring to the king these heavy tidings, which, having received so many 
favours from the king, he had rather he should have heard from any one else; 


eo far is he from desiring the woful day, that he dreads it, and the thoughts of 
*t trouble him. They that come after the ruined sinner are said to be asto- 


to confess that ‘this rare legend is in its chief points identical with 
our account.’”’ Professor Hengstenberg also has shown the agree- 
ment in four chief particulars, so that the objection is fairly removed. 

iv. 13. “A watcher and a holy one” must not be taken for two 
visitants, and might be rendered ‘“‘a watcher, even a holy one.” 
The expression denotes an angelic being, and we have good reason for 
holding that the belief in angels, under divers forms, aspects, and 
names, prevailed in the west of Asia among other nations than Israel, 
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nished at his day, as they that went before and saw his coming, as Daniel here, 
| were affrighted, Job xviii. 20. 

First. The preface to the interpretation is a civil compliment, which, as a 
courtier, he passeth upon the king. The king observed him to stand as one 
astonished, and thinking he was loth to speak out for fear of offending him, he 
encouraged him to deal plainly and faithfully with him. ‘ Let not the dream 
or the interpretation thereof trouble thee.” This he speaks, either, 1. As one 
that sincerely desired to know the truth. Note, Those that consult the oracles 
of God must be ready to receive them as they are, whether they be for them or 
against them, and must accordingly give their ministers leave to be free with 
them. Or, 2. As one that be ge the truth, and set it at defiance. When we 
see how regardless he was of this warning afterwards, we are tempted to think 
this was his meaning,—Let it not trouble thee, for Iam resolved it shall not 
trouble me, nor will I lay it to heart. But whether he have any concern for 
himself or no, Daniel is concerned for him, and therefore wishes “the dream 
be to them that hate thee.” Let the ill it bodes light on the head of thine ene- 
mies, not on thine head. Though Nebuchadnezzar was an idolater, a perse- 
cutor, and an oppressor of the people of God, yet he was at present Daniel’s 
prince, and therefore, though he foresees, and is now going to foretell, ill con- 
cerning him, he dare not wish ill to him. 

Secondly. The interpretation itself is only a repetition of the dream, with 
application to the king. As for the tree which thou sawest flourishing, 
ver. 20, 21, “It is thou, O king,” ver. 22; and willing enough would the king 
be to hear this, as before to hear, “Thou art the head of gold,” but for that 
which follows. He shews the king his present prosperous state in the glass 
of his own dream, “ Thy greatness is grown,” and reacheth as near heaven 
as human greatness can do, “and thy dominion is to the end of the earth,” 
ch. ii. 37, 38.__As for the doom passed upon the tree, ver. 23, it is “the decree 
of the Most High, which comes upon my lord the king,” ver. 24. He must not 
only be deposed from his throne, but driven from men, and, being deprived of 
his reason, and having a beast’s heart given him, his dwelling shall be “ with 
the beasts of the field,” and with them he shall be a fellow-commoner, he shall 
“eat grass as oxen,” and like them lie out all weathers, and be “ wet with the 
dew of heaven,” and this till “seven times” pass over him, that is, seven years, 
and then he shall know that the “ Most High ruleth;” and when he is brought 
to know and own that, he shall be restored to his dominion again; ver. 26 
“Thy kingdom shall be sure unto thee,” shall remain as firm as “the stump of 
the tree” in the ground, and thou shalt have it, “after thou shalt have known 
that the heavens do rule.” God is here called the heavens, because it is in 
heaven that he hath “ prepared his throne,” Ps. ciii. 19, from thence he “ be- 
holdeth all the sons of men,” Ps. xxxiii. 13. “The heavens, even the heavens, 
are the Lord’s;” and the influence which the visible heavens have upon this 
earth is intended as a faint representation of the dominion the God of heaven 
has over this lower world. e are said to “sin against heaven,” Lu. xv. 19. 
Note, Then only we may expect comfortably to enjoy our right in, and govern- 
ment of, both ourselves and others, when we dutifully acknowledge God’s title 
to and dominion over us, and all we have. 

Thirdly. The close of the interpretation is the pious counsel which Daniel, 
as a prophet, gave the king, ver. 27. Whether he appeared concerned or not 
at the interpretation of the dream, a word of advice would be very seasonable; 
if careless, to awaken him; if troubled, to comfort him. And it is not incon- 
sistent with the dream, and the interpretation of it, for Daniel knew not but it 
re ok be conditional, like the prediction of Nineveh’s destruction. Observe, 
1. How humbly he gives his advice, and with what tenderness and respect; 
“O king, let my counsel be acceptable unto thee.” ‘Take it in good part, as 
coming from love, and well meant, and let it not be misinterpreted. Note, 
Sinners need to be courted to their own good, and spoken fair to do well for 
themselves. The apostle beseeches men to “suffer a word of exhortation,” 
Heb. xiii. 22. We think it a good point [payee if people will be persuaded to 
take good counsel kindly, nay, if they will take it patiently. 2. What his advice 
is. He doth not counsel him to enter into a course of physic, for the preventing 
of the distemper in his head, but to break off a course of sin that he was in, to 
reform his life. He wronged his own subjects, and dealt unfairly with his 
allies, and he must break off this by righteousness, by rendering to all their 
due, making amends for wrong done, and not triumphing over right with 
might. He had been cruel to the poor, to God’s poor, to the poor Jews, and 
he must break off this iniquity by shewing mercy to those poor, pitying those 
oppressed ones, setting them at liberty, or making their captivity easy to them. 

ote, It is necessary, in repentance, that we not only cease to do evil, but 
learn to do well; not only do no wrong to any, but do good to all. 3. What 
the motive is with which he backs this advice; “ If it may be a lengthening of 
thy tranquillity.” Though it should not wholly prevent the judgment, yet 
by this means a reprieve may be obtained, as by Ahab’s humbling himself, 
1 Kin. xxi. 29; either the trouble may be the longer before it comes, or the 
shorter when it doth come: yet he cannot assure him of this, but it may be it 
may prove so. Note, The yery probability of preventing a temporal judgment 
is inducement enough to a work so good in itself as the leaving of our sins, and 
reforming of our lives, much more the certainty of preventing our eternal ruin. 
‘That will be a healing of thine error,’ so some read it. Thus the quarrel will 
be taken up, and all will be well again. 


28 All this came upon the king Nebuchadnezzar. 

29 At the end of twelve months he walked in the 
palace of the kingdom of Babylon. 30 The king 
spake, and said, Is not this great Babylon, that I 
have built for the house of the kingdom by the 
might of my power, and for the honour of my ma- 
jesty ? 31 While the word was in the king’s mouth, 

| there fell a voice from heaven, saying, O king Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to thee it is spoken; The kingdom is 


departed from thee. 32 And they shall drive thee 
from men, and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts 
of the field: they shall make thee to eat grass as 
oxen, and seven times shall pass over thee, until 
thou know that the most High ruleth in the king. 
dom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will. 


where it was very prominent. Among the fire-worshippers, Zoroas- 
trians, or Parsees, ideas were prevalent resembling some advanced in 
this book, and hence it has been fancied that the author of it was to 
some extent indebted to them. All this has been abundantly refuted 
by recent critics. ; 

iv. 16. Various opinions have been held as to the duration of the 
“seven times” or seasons, but years are with reason commonly 
understood. lot 
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* woods, and was driven out by his own servants, who, after some time of trial, 
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33 The same hour was the thing fulfilled upon 
Nebuchadnezzar: and he was driven from men, and 
did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with the 
dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles’ 
feathers, and his nails like birds’ claws. 


We have here Nebuchadnezzar’s dream accomplished, and Daniel’s appli- 
cation of it to him justified and confirmed. How he took it we are not told, 
whether he was pleased with Daniel, or displeased; but here we have, 

First. God’s patience with him, All this came upon him, but not till twelve 
months after, ver. 29. So long there was a “lengthening of his tranquillity,” 
though it doth not appear that he broke off his sins, or shewed any mercy to 
the poor captives; for this was still God’s quarrel with him, that he “‘ opened 
not the house of his prisoners,” Zsa. xiv. 17. Daniel having counselled him to 
repent, God so far confirmed his word that he gave him space to repent; he let 
him alone this year also, this one year more, before he brought this judgment 
-upon him, Note, God is therefore longsuftering with provoking sinners, be- 
cause he is not willing that “any should perish, but that all should come to 
iy tales 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

econdly. His pride and haughtiness, and abuse of that patience. He walked 
upon the “ palace of the kingdom of Babylon,” in pomp and pride, pleasing him- 
self with the view of that vast city, which, with all the territories thereunto 
belonging, was under his command, and he said, either to himself or to those 
about him, perhaps some foreigners to whom he was shewing his kingdom, and 
the glory of it, “Is not this great Babylon?” Yes; it is great, of vast extent, 
no less than forty-five miles compass within the walls. It is full of inhabitants, 
and they full of wealth; it is a golden city, and that is enough to speak it great, 
Isa. xiv. 4. See the grandeur of the houses, walls, towers, and public edifices, 
(every thing in Babylon he thinks looks great,) and this great Babylon “ I have 
built.” Babylon was built many ages before he was born, but because he had 
fortified and henttied it,—and we may suppose much of it was rebuilt during 
his long and prosperous reign,—he boasts that he has built it; as Augustus 
Cesar boasted concerning Rome, Lateritiam inveni, marmoream reliqui,— 1 
found it brick, but I left it marble.’ He boasts that he built it “for the house 


of the aingdom,” that is, the metropolis of his empire. This vast city, compared | 


with the countries that belonged to his dominions, was but as one house. He 
built it with the assistance of his subjects, yet boasts that he did it by the might | 
of his power; he built it for his security and convenience, yet, as if he had no 
occasion for it, boasts that he built it purely “for the honour of his majesty.” 
Note, Pride and self-conceitedness is a sin that most easily besets great men, 
who have great things in the world. They are apt to take the glory to them- 
selves which is due to God only, 

Thirdly. His punishment for his pride. When he was thus strutting and 
vaunting himself, and adoring his own shadow, while the proud “ word was in | 
the king’s mouth,” the powerful word came from heaven, by which he was | 
-mmediately deprived, 1. Of his honour as a king; “ The kingdom is departed | 
from thee. When he thought he had erected impregnable bulwarks for the 

reserving of his kingdom, now, in an instant, it is departed from him. When 
be thought it so well guarded that none could take it from him, behold, it 
departs of itself. As soon as he becomes utterly incapable to manage it, it is 
of course taken out of his hands. 2. He is deprived of his honour as a man; he | 
loseth his reason, and, by that means, loseth his dominion; ‘‘'They shall drive 
thee from men,” ver. 32. And it was fulfilled, ver. 33, he “was driven from 
men the same hour;” that is, on a sudden he fell stark mad, distracted in the 
highest degree that ever any man was. His ei gee anial Hegde memory were 

one, and all the faculties of a rational soul broken, so that he became a perfect 

rute in the shape of aman. He went naked, and on all fours, like a brute; did 
himself shun the society of reasonable creatures, and run wild in the fields and 


despairing of his return to his right mind, abandoned him, and looked after him 
no more. He had not the spirit of a beast of prey, not that of the royal lion, 
but of the abject and less honourable species, for he was made to eat grass as 
oxen, and probably he did not speak with human voice, but lowed like an ox. 
Some think his body was all covered with hair; however, the hair of his head 
and beard, being never cut or combed, grew “ like eagles’ feathers, and his nails 
like birds’ claws.” nee , 
Let us pause a little and view this miserable spectacle, and let us receive 
instruction from it. Ist. Let us see here what a mercy it is to have the use of 
our reason; how thankful we ought to be for it; and how careful we ought to 
be not to do any thing which may either provoke God or may have a natural 
tendency to put us out of the possession of our own souls, Let us learn how 
to value our own reason, and to pity the case of those that are under the pre- 
vailing power of melancholy, or distraction, or are delirious, and to be very 
tender in our censures of them, and carriage towards them; for it is a tempta- 
tion common to men, and a case which some time or other may be our own. 
2nd. Let us see here the vanity of human glory and greatness. Is this Nebu- 
chadnezzar the Great? What! this despicable animal, that is meaner than the 
poorest beggar? Is this he that looked so glorious in the throne, so formidable 
in the camp, that had politics enough to subdue and govern kingdoms, and now 
not so much sense as to keep his own clothes on his back? “Is this the man 
that made the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms?” Jsa. xiv. 16. Never 
let the “wise man then glory in his wisdom,” or “the mighty man in his 
strength.” 3rd. Let us see here how God resists the proud, and delights to 
abase them, and put contempt upon them. Nebuchadnezzar would be more 
than a man, and therefore God justly makes him less than a man; and puts 
bin upon a level with the beasts that sets up for a rival with his Maker: see 
‘ob xl. 11—13. 


34 And at the end of the days I Nebuchadnezzar 
lifted up mine eyes unto heaven, and mine under- 
standing returned unto me, and | blessed the most 
High, and I praised and honoured him that liveth 
for ever, whose dominion zs an everlasting dominion, | 
and his kingdom is from generation to generation :. 
35 And all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed | 
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as nothing: and he doeth according to his will in 
the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of! 


the authors, but that which they are commissioned to publish. The 
“basest of men” has no reference to personal character, but to a 
low and humble position, “the lowliest,” or least in dignity. 

iv. 25. It is generally admitted that this refers to insanity, under 
the influence of which Nebuchadnezzar would wander abroad, feed 
upon herbage, and be exposed to all kinds of hardship. As an 
insane person he would be Jeft to his own will. 


iv. 17. The “decree of the watchers” is not one of which they are 
\ 
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the earth: and none can stay his hand, or say unto 
him, What doest thou? 36 At the same time my 
reason returned unto me; and for the glory of my 
kingdom, mine honour and brightness returned unto 
me; and my counsellors and my lords sought unto 
me; and | was established in my kingdom, and 
excellent majesty was added unto me. 87 Now 
I Nebuchadnezzar praise and extol and honour the 
King of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his 
ways judgment: and those that walk in pride he is 
able to abase. 


We have here Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery from his distraction, and his return 
to his right mind, “at the end of the days” prefixed, that is, of the seven years. 
So long he continued a monument of God’s justice, anda trophy of his victory 
over the children of pride, and he was made more so by being struck mad 
than if he had been in an instant struck dead with a thunderbolt. Yet it wasa 
mercy to him that he was kept alive; for while there is life there is hope, that 
we may yet praise God, as he did here. “At the end of the days,” saith he, 
“T lifted up mine eyes unto heaven,” ver. 34, looked no longer down towards 
the earth as a beast, but began to look up as aman. Os homini sublime dedit,— 
‘Heaven gave to man an erect countenance.’ But there was more in it than 
this; he looked up as a devout man, as a penitent, as an humble petitioner for 
mercy, being perhaps never till now hace sensible of his own misery. And 


now, 

First. He hath the use of his reason so far restored to him that with it he 
glorifies God, and humbles himself under his mighty hand. He was told that 
he should continue in that forlorn case till he should know that “the Most High 
rules;” and here we have him brought to the knowledge of that, “ Mine under- 
standing returned to me, and I blessed the Most High.” Note, Those may 
justly be reckoned void of understanding that do not bless and praise God; nor 
do men ever rightly use their reason till they begin to be religious, nor live as 
men till they live to the glory of God. As reason is the substratum, or subject 
of religion, so that creatures which have no reason are not capable of religion, 
so religion is the crown and glory of reason; and we have our reason in vain, 
and shall one day wish we had never had it, if we do not glorify God with it. 
This was the first act of Nebuchadnezzar’s returning reason; and when this 
became the employment of it he was then, and not till then, qualified for all 
the other enjoyments of it. And till he was for a great while disabled to exer- 
cise it in other things he never was brought to apply it to this, which is the 
great end for which our reason is given us. His folly was the means whereby 
he became wise; he was not recovered by his dream of this juadgment,—that was 
soon forgotten, like a dream,—but he is made to feel it, and then his ear is opened 
to discipline. ‘Io bring him to himself he must first be beside himself. And by 
this it appears that what good thoughts there were in his mind, and what good 
work was wrought there, was not of himself, for he was not his own man, 
but it was the gift of God. Let us see what Nebuchadnezzar is now at length 
effectually |rought to the acknowledgment of ; and we may learn from it what 
to believe cuncerning God. 

1. That the Most High God lives for ever, and his being knows neither 
changing or period, for he has it of himself. His flatterers often complimented 
him with, O king, live for ever; but he is now convinced there is no king lives 
for ever, but the God of Israel only, who is still the same. 

2. That his kingdom is like himself, everlasting, and his ‘dominion from 
generation to generation.” ‘There is no succession, no revolution in his king- 
Sete he lives, so he reigns, for ever, and of his government there is 
no end. 

3. That all nations before him are as nothing; he has no need of them, he 
makes no account of them. The greatest of men, in comparison with him, 
a Jess than nothing. ‘Those that think highly of God think meanly of them- 
selves. 

4. That his kingdom is universal, and both the armies of heaven and the 
inhabitants of the earth are his subjects, and under his check and control. 
Both angels and men are employed by him, and accountable to him ; the highest 
angel is not above his command, nor the meanest of the children of men beneath 
his cognizance. ‘The angels of heaven are his armies, the inhabitants of the 
earth his tenants. 

5. That his power is irresistible, and his sovereignty uncontrollable, for “he 
doth according to his will,” according to his design and purpose, according te 
his decree and counsel. Whatever ie pleaseth, that he doth; whatever he 
appointeth, that he performeth; and none can resist his will, change his 
counsel, or “stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” None can 
arraign his proceedings, inquire into the meaning of them, or demand a reason 
for them. Woe to him that strives with his Maker, that saith to him, What 
doest thou? or, Why doest thou so? 

6. That every thing that God doth is well done. His works are truth, for 
they all agree with his word; his ways are judgment, both wise and righteous, 
exactly consonant to the rules both of prudence and equity, and no fault to be 
found with them. 

7. That he has power to humble the haughtiest of his enemies that act in 
contradiction to him or competition with him, Those that walk in pride, he is 
able to abase them, ver. 37; he is able to deal with those that are most confi- 
dent of their own sufficiency to contend with him. 

Secondly. He has the use of his reason so far restored to him as with it to 
re-enjoy himself, and the pleasures of his re-established prosperity; ver. 36, 
“At the same time my reason returned to me.” He had said before, ver. 34, 
that his “ understanding returned” to him, and here he mentions it again, for 
the use of our reason is a mercy we can never be enough thankful for. Now 
his lords sought to him,—he did not need to seek to them; and they soon per- 
ceived, not only that he had recovered his reason and was fit to rule, but that 
he had recovered it with advantage, and was more fit to rule than ever. It is 
likely the dream and the interpretation of it was well known, and much talked 
of at court; and the former part of the prediction being fulfilled, that he should 
go distracted, they doubted not but that, according to the prediction, he should 
come to himself again at seven years’ end, and, in confidence of that, when the 
time was expired, were ready to receive him; and then his “ honour and bright- 
ness returned” to him, the same he had before his madness seized him. He is 
now established in his kingdom as_firm as if there had been no such interrup- 
tion given him; he becomes a fool that he may be wise, wiser than ever; 
he that but the other day was in the depth of disgrace and ignominy has now 


iv. 30. The magnitude of Babylon is famous, and much was due to 
Nebuchadnezzar. “He greatly enlarged the city, built a new city 
on the west side of the river, reared a magnificent palace, and con- 
structed the celebrated hanging gardens. and in fact made the city 
so different from what it was, and so greatly increased its splendour, 
that he could say without impropriety that he had ‘built’ it.” As 
Dr. Kitto says, the ancient world regarded it with equal wonder and 
admiration. 
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“excellent majesty” added to him, beyond what he had when he went from 
kingdom to kingdom conquering and to conquer. Note, 1, When men are 
brought to honour God, particularly by a penitent confession of sin, and a 
believing acknowledgment of his sovereignty, then, and not till then, they may 
expect that God will put honour upon them—will not only restore them to the 
dignity they lost by the sin of the first Adam, but add excellent majesty to 
them from the righteousness and grace of the second Adam. 2. Afflictions shall 
last no longer than till they have done the work for which they were sent. 
When this prince is brought to own God’s dominion over him he is then 
restored to a dominion over himself. 3. All the accounts we take and give of 
God’s dealing with us ought to conclude with praises to him. When Nebu- 
chadnezzar is restored to his kingdom, he praises, and extols, and honours the 
King of heaven, ver. 37, before he applies himself to his secular business. 
Therefore we have our reason, that we may be in a capacity of praising him; 
and therefore our prosperity, that we may have cause to praise him. 

It was not long after this that Nebuchadnezzar ended his life and reign. 
Abydenus, quoted by Eusebius, (Prep. Hvang. i. 9,) reports from the tradi- 
tion of the Chaldeans, that upon his deathbed he foretold the taking of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus. Whether he continued in the same good mind that here he 
seems to have been in, we are not told, nor doth any thing appear to the con- 
trary but that he did; and if so great a blasphemer and persecutor did find 
mercy he was not the last. And if our charity may reach so far as to hope he 
did, we must admire free grace, by which he lost his wits for awhile, that 
he might save his soul for ever, 


CHAPTER V. 


The destruction of the kingdom of Babylon had been long and often foretold when it was 
atadistance. In this chapter we have it accomplished, and a prediction of it the very 
same night that it was accomplished. Belshazzar now reigned in Babylon; some 
compute he had reigned seventeen years, others but three; we have here the story of 
his exit and the period of his kingdom, We must know that, about two years before 
this, Cyrus king of Persia, a growing monarch, came against Babylon with a great 
army. Belshazzar met him, fought him, and was routed by him in a pitched battle. 
He and his scattered forces retired into the city, where Cyrus besieged them; they were 
very secure, because the river Euphrates was their bulwark, and they had twenty years’ 
provision in the city; but in the second year of the siege he took it, asis here related. 
We have in this chapter, I. The riotous, idolatrous, and sacrilegious feast which 
Belshazzar made, in which he filled up the measure of his iniquity, ver. 1—4. II. The 
alarm given him in the midst of his jollity, by a handwriting on the wall, which none 
of his wise men could read, or tell him the meaning of, ver. 5—9. III. The interpreta- 
tion of the mystical characters by Daniel, who was at length brought in to him, and 
dealt plainly with him, and shewed him his doom written, ver. 10—28, IV. The im- 
mediate accomplishment of the interpretation in the slaying of the king and seizing of 
the k ngdom, ver. 30, 31. 


ELSHAZZAR the king made a great feast to 

a thousand of his lords, and drank wine before 
the thousand. 2 Belshazzar, whiles he tasted the 
wine, commanded to bring 
the golden and silver vessels 
» which his father Nebuchad- 
" nezzar had taken out of the 
© temple which was in Jerusa- 


\ lem; that the king, and his 
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' I princes, his wives and his con- 
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cubines, might drink there- 
in. 3 ‘Then they brought the 
golden vessels that were taken out of the temple 
of the house of God which was at Jerusalem; and 
the king, and his princes, his wives, and his con- 
cubines, drank in them. 4 They drank wine, and 
praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, 
of wood, and of stone. 5 In the same hour came forth 
fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote over against the 
candlestick upon the plaister of the wall of the king’s 
palace: and the king saw the part of the hand that 
wrote. 6 Then the king’s countenance was changed, 
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jand his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of 
his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against 
‘another. 7 The king cried aloud to bring in the 
astrologers, the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. And 
the king spake, and said to the wise men of Babylon, 
Whosoever shall read this writing, and shew me the 
interpretation thereof, shall be clothed with scarlet, 
and have a chain of gold about his neck, and shall 
be the third ruler in the kingdom. 8 Then came 
in all the king’s wise men: but they could not read 
the writing, nor make known to the king the inter- 
pretation thereof. 9 Then was king Belshazzar 
greatly troubled, and his countenance was changed 
in him, and his lords were astonied. 


We have here Belshazzar the king very gay, but all of a sudden very gloomy. 
and in straits in the fulness of his sufficiency. See how he affronts God, and 
God affrights him; and wait what will be the issue of this contest, and whether 
he that hardened his heart against God prospered. 

First. See how the king affronted God, and put contempt upon him. He 
“made a great feast,” or banquet of wine; probably it was some anniversary 
solemnity in honour of his birthday, or coronation day, or of some of their 
idols. Historians say that Cyrus, who was now with his army besiesi® Baby- 
lon, knew of this feast, and presuming that they then would be off their guard, 
somno vinoque sepulti,— buried in sleep and wine,’ took that opportunity to 
attack the city, and so with the more ease made himself master of it. Bel- 
shazzar upon this oceasion invited “fa thousand of his lords” to come and 
drink with him; perhaps they were such as had signalised themselves in 
defence of the city against the besiegers. Or these were his great council 
of war, with whom, when they had well drunk, he would advise what was 
farther to be done. And they were to look upon it as a great favour that he 
drank wine before them, for it was the pride of those eastern kings to be 
seldom seen. He drank wine before them, for he made this feast, as Aha- 
suerus did, to shew the honour of his majesty. Now, in this sumptuous feast. 

1. He put an affront upon the providence of God, and bid detiance to his 
judgments. His city was now besieged, a powerful enemy was at his gates, 
vis life and kingdom lay at stake; in all this the hand of the Lord was gone out 
against him, and by it he called him to “weeping and mourning, and girding 
with sackcloth.” God’s voice cried in the city, as Jonah to Nineveh, “ Yet 
forty days,” or fewer, and Babylon shall be destroyed, He should therefore, 
like the king of Nineveh, have proclaimed a fast; but, as one resolved to walk 
contrary to God, he proclaims a feast, and behold “joy and gladness, slaying 
oxen, killing sheep, eating flesh, and drinking wine,” as if he dared the Almight 
to do his worst, Jsa. xxii. 12, 13. To shew how little fear he had of being force 
to surrender for want of provisions, he spent thus extravagantly. Note, 
Security and sensvality are sad presages of approaching ruin. Those that 
wit not be warned by the judgments of God may expect to be wounded by 
them. 

2. He put an affront upon the temple of God, and bid defiance to his sane- 
tuary; ver. 2, While he tasted the wine he commanded to bring” the vessels 
of the temple, that they might drink in them. When he tasted how rich and 
fine the wine was, ‘QO,’ said he, ‘it is a pity but we should have holy vessels to 
drink such delicate wine as this in;’ which was looked upon as a piece of wit, 
and, to carry on the humour, the vessels of the temple were presently sent for. 
Nay, there seems to have been something more in it than a frolic, and that it 
was done in a malicious despite to the God of Israel. The heart of his people 
was very much upon these sacred vessels, as appears by Jer. xxvii. 16, 18; their 
principal care in their return was about these, 4” Now we may suppose 


Bie de vs 
they had an expectation of their deliverance approaching, reckoning the seventy 
years of their captivity near a period, and some of them might perhaps have given 
out some words to that purpose, that shortly they should have the vessels of 
the sanctuary restored to them ; in defiance of which, Belshazzar here proclaims 
them to be his own, will keep them in store no longer, but. make use of them 
among his own plate. Note, That mirth is sinful indeed, and fills the measure 
of men’s iniquity apace, which profanes sacred things, and jests with them. 
This ripened Babylon for ruin, that no songs would serve them but the songs 
of Zion, Ps. cxxxvii. 3, no vessels but the vessels of the sanctuary. Let those 
who thus sacrilegiously alienate what is dedicated to God and his honour 
kuow that he will not be mocked. 

3. He put an affront upon God himself, and bid defiance to his deity; for 
“they drank wine, and praised the gods of gold and silver,” ver. 4. ‘They gave 
that glory to images, the work of their own hands, and creatures of their own 
fancy, which is due to the true and living God only, They praised them, either 
with sacrifices offered to them or with songs sung in honour of them. When 
their heads were giddy, and their hearts merry with wine, they were in the 
fittest frame to praise the gods of gold and silver, wood and stone; for one 
would think men in their senses, that had the command of a clear and sober 
thought, could not be guilty of so gross an absurdity; they must be intoxicated 
ere nee could be so infatuated. Hicanken worthinpers, that are not men, but 
beasts, are the most proper for the service of dunghill deities, that are not gods, 
but devils. ‘They have erred through wine,” Jsa. xxviii. 7. They drank wine 
and praised their idol gods, as if they had been the founders of their feast, an 
the givers of all good things to them. Or, when they were drinking wine, they 

raised their gods, by drinking healths to them. And the king drank wine 

efore them, ver. 1, that is, he began the health, first to this god, and then to 
the other, till they went through the beadroll, or farrago, of them, those of 
wood and stone not excepted. eis Immorality and impiety, vice and pro- 
faneness, strengthen the hands, and advance the interests one of another. 
Drunken frolics were an introduction to idolatry, and then idolatrous healths 
were a shoeing-horn to farther drunkenness. 

Secondly. See how God affrighted the king, and struck a terror upon him, 
Belshazzar and his lords are in the midst. of their revels, the cups going round 
apace, and all disposed to merriment—drinking confusion, it may be, to Gry 
and his army, and roaring out huzzas in confidence ot the speedy raising of the 
siege. But the hour was come when that must be fultilled which had beea 


v. 1. The great objections to this chapter were formerly two :—1. 
That no king of Babylon was anywhere mentioned as bearing the 
name of Belshazzar. 2. That on the fall of Babylon the king was not 
in the city, but in the open field. Various answers were devised to 
remove these difficulties, but modern discoveries have rendered it 
almost needless to have recourse to conjecture. The deciphering of 
the cuneiform inscriptions has shown that the last chief king of 
Babylon had associated with him his son Belsharezer, or Belshazzar. 
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This great fact vindicates the historical reputation of Daniel so far, 
and it is easy to answer the objection that in verse 2 of this chapter 
he calls Nebuchadnezzar the father of Belshazzar. “Father,” in the 
Hebrew and kindred languages, is very often indeed put for ancestor 
or forefather, and may therefore mean grandfather in the place 
under consideration. This use of the word father and the correspond- 


ing terms, son, daughter, &c., is so well known and established as to _ 


be unquestioned by any criticism which is in the least degree honest — 


It 
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long ago said of the king of Babylon. when his city should be besieged by the 
Persians and Medes; /sa. xxi. 2—4, “ The night of my pleasures has he turned 
into fear to me.” The mirth of this ball at court must be spoiled, and a damp 
cast upon their jollity, though the king himself be master of the revels; pre- 
sently, when God speaks the word, we have him and all his guests in the utmost 
confusion, and the end of their mirth heaviness. 

1. There appear the “jingers of a man’s hand” writing “on the plaster of 
the wall,” before the king's face, ver. 5; the angel Gabriel, say the rabbins, 
directing these fingers, and writing by them. ‘That Divine hand (saith a 
abbin of our own, Dr. Lightfoot,) that had written the two tables for a law 
Lo his people now writes the doom of Babei and Belshazzar upon the wall. 
Here was stege 2 sent to frighten them which made a noise, or threatened 
their lives; no claps of thunder or flashes of lightning; no destroying angel 
with his sword drawn in his hand; only a pen in the hana, writing upon the 
wall, “over against the candlestick,” where they might all see it by the light of 
their own candle. Note, God's written word is sufficient to put the proudest, 
boldest sinner into a fright, when he is pleased to give it the setting on. “The 
king saw the part of the hand that wrote,” but saw not the person whose hand 
it was, which made the thing more frightful. Note, What we see of God, the 

art of the hand that writes in the book of the creatures and the book of the 
Scriptures, (“ Lo, these are parts of his ways,” Job xxvi. 14,) may serve to pos- 
sess us with awful thoughts concerning that of God which we do not see. If 
this be the finger of God, what is his arm made bare? And what is he? 

2. The king is immediately seized with a panic fear; ver. 6, “ His countenance 
was icWatiged:” His colour went and came, “the joints of his loins were 
loosed,” so that he had no strength in them, but was struck with a pain in his 
back, as is usual in a great fright; “his knees smote one against another,” so 
violently did he tremble, like an aspen leaf. But what was the matter? Why 
is he in such a fright? He perceives not what is written, and how doth he 
know but it may be some happy pr#age of deliverance to him and to his king- 
dom. But the business was his thoughts troubled him; his own guilty conscience 
flew in his face, and told him he had no reason to expect any good news from 
heaven, and that the hand of an angel could write nothing but terror to him, 
He that knew himself liable to the Justice of God presently concludes this is 
an arrest in his name, a summons to appear before him. Note, God can soon 
awaken the most secure, and make the heart of the stoutest sinner to tremble; 
and there needs no more to do it but to let loose his own thoughts upon him; 
they will soon play the tyrant, and give him trouble enough. 

3. The wise men of Babylon are presently called in to see what they can 
make of this writing upon the wall, ver. 7. The king cried aloud, as one in 
haste, as one in earnest, to bring the whole college of magicians to try if they 
can read this writing, and shew the interpretation of it; for the king and all 
his lords cannot pretend to it, it is out of their sphere. he study of Divine 
revelation (such as they had, or thought they had,) and converse with the world 
of spirits was, by the heathen, confined to one profession, and none other 
miseated with it; but what is written to us by the finger of God is legible to 
all. Whoever will may read the mind of God in the Scriptures. To engage 
these wise men to exert the utmost of their skill in this matter, and provoke 
them to an emulation in the attempt, he promiseth that whoever would give 
him a satisfactory account of this writing should be dignified with the highest 
honours of the court. He knew what these pretenders to wisdom aimed at 
and what would please them, and therefore promiseth them a scarlet robe an 
a gold chain—glorious things in their eyes that know no better. Nay, he should 
be primus par regni,—‘ chief minister of state ;’ the third ruler in the kingdom, 
next to the king and his heir apparent. 

4. The king is disappointed in his expectations from them. They could none 
of them read the writing, much less interpret it, ver. 8; which increaseth the 
king's confusion, ver. 9. He likes the thing yet worse and worse, and fears that 
mischief is towards him. His lords also, that had been partners with him in 
his jollity, are now sharers with him in his terrors; they also were astonished, 
and at their wits end. And neither their numbers nor their refreshment by 
wine would serve to keep up their spirits. The reason why the wise men could 
not read the writing, was not because it was written in any language or cha- 
racters unknown to them, but God either cast a mist before their eyes or put 
such confusion upon their spirits that they could not read it, that the enone of 
expounding this mystical writing might be reserved for Daniel. Note, The 
terror of an awakened, convinced conscience may justly be increased by the 
utter insufficiency of all creatures to give it ease or satisfaction. 


10 Now the queen by reason of the words of the 
king and his lords came into the banquet house: 
and the queen spake and said, O king, live for ever: 
let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy coun- 
tenance be changed: 11 There is a man in thy 
kingdom, in whom is the spirit of the holy gods; 
and in the days of thy father light and understand- 
ing and wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods, was 
found in him; whom the king Nebuchadnezzar thy 
father, the king, I say, thy father, made master of 
the magicians, astrologers, Chaldeans, and soothsay- 
ers; 12 Forasmuch as an excellent spirit, and know- 
ledge, and understanding, interpreting of dreams, and 
shewing of hard sentences, and dissolving of doubts, 
were found in the same Daniel, whom the king named 
Belteshazzar: now let Daniel be called, and he will 
shew the interpretation. 13 Then was Daniel brought 
in before the king. And the king spake and said 
unto Daniel, Art thou that Daniel, which art of the 
children of the captivity of Judah, whom the king 
my father brought out of Jewry? 14 I have even 


and intelligent. A common English concordance will supply several 
examples. ; : 

vy. 5. Mr. Layard not only intimates the discovery of walls lined 
with carved alabaster slabs, but he observes, in his “‘ Nineveh and 
Babylon,” that there were chambers in the palace of Sennacherib, as 
well as in those of Nimroud and Khorsabad, whose walls were simply 
coated with plaster, like the walls of Belshazzar’s palace at Babylon. 
Mr. Gosse says, “The bricks above the alabaster slabs were covered 
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heard of thee, that the spirit of the gods is in thee, 
and that light and understanding and excellent wis- 
dom is found in thee. 15 And now the wise men, 
the astrologers, have been brought in before me, that 
they should read this writing, and make known unto 
me the interpretation thereof: but they could not 
shew the interpretation of the thing: 16 And [ 
have heard of thee, that thou canst make interpreta- 
tions, and dissolve doubts: now if thou canst read 
the writing, and make known to me the interpreta- 
tion thereof, thou shalt be clothed with searlet, and 
have a chain of gold abont thy neck, and shalt be 
the third ruler in the kingdom. 17 Then Daniel 
answered and said before the king, Let thy gifts be 
to thyself, and give thy rewards to another ; yet I 
will read the writing unto the king, and make known 
to him the interpretation. 18 O thou king, the 
most high God gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father a 
kingdom, and majesty, and glory, and honour: 19 
And for the majesty that he gave him, all people, 
nations, and languages, trembled and feared before 
him: whom he would he slew; and whom he would 
he kept alive; and whom he would he set up; and 
whom he would he put down. 20 But when his 
heart was lifted up, and his mind hardened in pride, 
he was deposed from his kingly throne, and they 
took his glory from him: 21 And he was driven 
from the sons of men; and his heart was made like 
the beasts, and his dwelling was with the wild asses : 
they fed him with grass like oxen, and his body was 
wet with the dew of heaven; till he knew that the 
most high God ruled in the kingdom of men, and 
that he appointeth over it whomsoever he will. 22 
And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled 
thine heart, though thou knewest all this; 23 But 
hast lifted up thyself against the Lord of heaven ; 
and they have brought the vessels of his house before 
thee, and thou, and thy lords, thy wives, and thy 
concubines, have drunk wine in them; and thou 


DEATII JUFGMENT, FROM THE GREAT SARCOPHAGUS IN THE SLOAN MUSEUM 


with a thin coat of plaster, on which the design was painted in 
brilliant colours. Only a few fragments have been discovered of this 
fragile material, enough to reveal the nature of the decoration, bub 
insufficient to enable us to judge of its merits.” The “candlestick” 
was probably an elevated stand on which a lamp was placed; of such 
lamps examples in bronze and terra cotta are in the British Museum. 
vy. 8. The fact that the wise men could not read the writing 
suggests that it was not in any of the characters in oe om 
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hast praised the gods of silver, and gold, of brass, 


iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor 
know: and the God in whose hand thy breath is, 
and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified: 
24 Then was the part of the hand sent from him; 
and this writing was written. 25 And this zs the 
writing that was written, MENE, MENK, 'TEKEL, 
UPHARSIN. 26 This is the interpretation of the 
thing: MENE; God hath numbered thy kingdom, 
and finished it. 27 TEKEL; Thou art weighed 
in the balances, and art found wanting. 28 PERES; 
‘Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and 
Persians. 29 Then commanded Belshazzar, and 
they clothed Daniel with scarlet, and put a chain of 
gold about his neck, and made a proclamation con- 
cerning him, that he should be the third ruler in the 
kingdom. 


Here is, First. The information given to the king by the Saree Beets 
concerning Daniel, how fit he was to be consulted in this difficult case. It is 
supposed this queen was the widow of Evil-merodach, and was the famous 
Nitocris, whom Herodotus mentions as a woman of exinsordaiary prudence. 
She was not present at the feast, as the king’s wives and concubines were. 
ver. 2; it was not agreeable to her age and gravity to keep a merry night. But 
tidings of the fright which the king and his lords were put into being brought 
to her apartment, she came herself to the banaueting house, to recommend to 
the king a physician for his melancholy. She bespeaks him not to be discouraged 
by the insufficiency of his wise men to solve this riddle, for there was a man in 
his kingdom that had more than once helped his grandfather in such exigences, 
and no doubt could help him, ver. 11, 12. She could not undertake to read the 
writing herself, but directs him to one that could; let Daniel be called now, who 
should have been called first. Now observe, 

1. The high character she gives of Daniel. He is a man “in whom is the 
spirit of the holy gods,” who has something in him more than human; not only 
the spirit of a man, which in all is the candle of the Lord, but a Divine spirit. 
According to the language of her country and peliesgn she could not give a 
higher encomium of any man; she speaks honourably of him, asa man that 
had, Ist. An admirably good head. “ Light, and understanding, and wisdom, 
like the wisdom of the gods, was found in him.” Such an insight had he into 
things secret, and such a foresight of things to come, that it was evident he 
was Divinely inspired; he had “ knowledge and understanding” beyond all the 
other wise men for “interpreting of dreams,” explaining of enigmas or hard 
sentences, untying knots, and dissolving doubts. Solomon had a wonderful 
sagacity of this kind, but it should seem that in these things Daniel had more 
of an immediate Divine direction; behold, a greater than Solomon himself is 
here. Yet what was the wisdom of them ‘alt compared with the treasures 
of wisdom hid in Christ? 2nd. He had an admirably good heart. ‘“ An excel- 
lent spirit” was found in him, which was a great ornament to his wisdom and 
knowledge, and qualified him to receive that gift; for “God giveth to a man 
that is good in his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy.” He was of an 
humble, holy, heavenly spirit, had a devout and gracious spirit, a spirit of zeal 
for the glory of God and the good of men. ‘This was indeed an excellent spirit. 

2. The account she gives of the respect that Nebuchadnezzar had for him. 
He was much in his esteem, and was preferred by him. “ ‘lhe king thy father,” 
that is, thy grandfather; but even to many generations Nebuchadnezzar might 
well be called the father of that royal family, for he it was that raised it to such 
a pitch of grandeur. ‘The king, I say, thy father, made him master of the 
magicians.” Perhaps Belshazzar had sometimes in his pride spoken slightly 
of Nebuchadnezzar and his politics, and the methods of his government, and 
the ministers he employed, and thought himself wiser than he, and therefore 
his mother harps upon that. “The king, I say, thy father,” to whose good 
management all thou hast is owing, he pronounced him chief of, and gave him 
dominion over, all the wise men of Babylon, and named him Belteshazzar, 
according to the name of his god, thinking ype & to put honour upon him. 
But Daniel, by constantly making use of his Jewish name himself, (which he 
resolved to stick to, in token of his faithful adherence to his religion,) had worn 
out that name; only the queen dowager remembered it, otherwise he was 
poe, called Daniel. Note, It is a very good office to revive the remem- 

rance of the good services of worthy men, who are themselves modest, and 
willing they should be forgotten. 

it ‘the motion she makes concerning him; “ Let Daniel be called, and he will 
shew the interpretation.” By this it appears that Daniel was now forgotten at 
court; Belshazzar was a stranger to him, knew not that he had such a jewel 
in his kingdom; with the new king there came in a new ministry, and the old 
one was laid aside. Note, There are a great many valuable men, and such as 
might be made very useful, that lie long buried in obscurity, and some that 
have done eminent services, that lived to be overlooked, and taken no notice of ; 
but, whatever men are, God is not unrighteous to forget the services done to his 
kingdom. Daniel, being turned out of his place, lived privately, and sought not 
any opportunity to be reinstated therein; yet he lived near the court, and 
within call,_though Babylon was now besieged,—that he might be ready, if 
there were occasion, to do any good office, by what interest he had among the 
great ones, for the children of his people. but providence so ordered it that 
tow, just at the fall of that monarchy, he should by the queen’s means be 
brought to court again, that he might lie there ready for preferment in the 
ensuing government, Thus do the righteous shine forth out of obscurity, and 
before honour is humility. 

Secondly. The introducing of Daniel to the king, and his request to him to 
read and expound the writing. Daniel was “brought in before the king,” 
ver. 13. He was now near ean years of age, so that his years and honours, 
and former preferments, might have entitled kim to a free admission into the 
king’s presence, yet he was willing to be conuucted in as a stranger by the 
master of the ceremonies. Now, 1. ‘The king asks, with an air of haughtiness, 


a 


y. 16. The king’s promise that Daniel should be the third ruler 
ia the kingdom is now rendered quite intelligible by the discovery 
above mentioned of the actual existence of two monarchs, of whom 
Belshazzar would be the second, and his father the first. 

v. 25—28. The Chaldee words in this passage individually 
cause no difficulty. ‘ Mene” signifies “ numbered ;” “Tekel” means 
“ weighed ;” and “Upharsin” “and they divide,” or “ carry away,’ 
as it is explained by some. “‘ Peres,” in verse 28, is either “divided ” 
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“Art thou that Daniel who art of the children of the captivity?” Being a 
Jew, and a captive, he was lcth to be beholden to him, if he could have 
helped it. 2. He tells him what an encomium he had heard of him, ver. 14, 
that “the spirit of the gods” was in him; and he had sent for him to , whether 
he deserved so high a character or no. 3. He acknowledgeth that all his wise 
men of Babylon were baffled; they could not read this writing, nor shew the 
interpretation, ver. 15. But, 4. He promiseth him the same rewards he had 
promised them, if he would do it, ver. 16. It was strange the magicians, when 
now, and in Nebuchadnezzar’s time once and again, they were nonplussed, did 
not offer at something to save their credit. If they had with a good assurance 
said, This is the meaning of such a dream, such a writing, who could disprove 
them? But God so ordered it that they had nothing at all to say, as when Christ 
was born the heathen oracles were struck dumb. 

Thirdly. ‘Che interpretation which Daniel gave of these mystic characters, 
which was so far from easing the king of his fears, that we may suppose it 
increased them rather. Daniel was now in years, and Belshazzar was young, 
and therefore he seems to take a greater liberty of dealing plainly and roundly 
with him than he had done upon the like occasions with Nebuchadnezzar. In 
reproving any man, especially great men, there is need of wisdom to consider 
all circumstances, for they are the reproofs of instruction that are the way of 
life. In Daniel’s discourse here, 

1. He undertakes to read the writing which gave them this alarm, and to 
shew them the interpretation of it, ver. 15. He slights the offer he made him 
of rewards, is not pleased that it was mentioned, for he is none of those that 
divine for money; what gratuities Nebuchadnezzar gave him afterwards he 
thankfully accepted them, but he scorned to indent for them, or to read the 
writing to the king for, andin consideration of, such and such honours promised 
him. No, “let thy gifts be to thyself,” for they will not be long thine, and 
gre thy fee to another,—to any of the wise men whom thou hadst most mind 

hould have earned it; 1 value it not. Daniel sees his kingdom now at this 
last gasp, and therefore looks with contempt upon his gifts and rewards. And 
thus should we despise all the gifts and rewards this world can give, did we 
see, as we may by faith, its final period hastening on. Let it give its perishing 
gifts to another, there are better gifts which we have our eyes and hearts upon; 
but let us do our duty in the world, do it all the real service we can, read God's 
writing to it in a profession of religion, and by an agreeable conversation make 
known the spverpracation of it, and then trust God for his gifts, his rewards, in 
comparison of which all the world can give is mere trash and trifles. . 

2. He largely recounts to the king God’s dealings with his father Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which were intended for instruction and warning to him, ver. 18—21. 
This is not intended for a flourish or an amusement, but is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the interpretation of the writing. Note, That we may understand 
aright what God is doing with us, it is of use to us to review what he has done 
with others. 

Ist. He describes the great dignity and power to which the Divine providence 
had advanced Nebuchadnezzar, ver. 18,19. He had “a kingdom, and majesty, 
and glory, and honour,” for aught we know, above what any heathen prince 
ever had before him. Now he thought he got it by his own extraordinary 
conduct and courage, and ascribed his successes to a projecting active genius 
of his own; but Daniel tells him, who now enjoyed a a he had laboured for, 
that it was the Most High God, the God of gods, and Lord of kings, as Nebuchad- 
nezzur himself had called him, that gave him that kingdom, that vast dominion, 
that majesty wherewith he presided in the affairs of it, and that glory and honour 
which by his prosperous management he acquired. Note, Whatever degree of 
outward prosperity any arrive to, path must own it is of God's giving, not their 
own getting. Let it never be said, “ My might, and the power of my hand, hath © 

otten me this wealth,” this preferment; but let it always be remembered that 
it is God that gives men power to get wealth, and gives success to their 
endeavours. Now, the power which God gave to Nebuchadnezzar is here 
described to be very great, in respect both of ability and of authority. J irst. 
His ability was so strong that it was irresistible; such was the majesty that God 
gave him, so numerous the forces he had at command, and such an admirable 
dexterity he hud at commanding them, that which way seever his sword turned 
it prospered; he could captivate and subdue nations by threatening them, with- 
oat striking a stroke, for “all people trembled and feared before him,” and 
would compound with him for their lives upon any terms. See what force is, 
and what the fear of it doth. It is that by which the brutal part of the world, 
even of the world of mankind, both governs and is governed. Sevondly. His 
authority was so absolute that it was uncontrollable. The power which was 
allowed him, which descended upon him, or which at least he assumed, was 
without contradiction, was absolute and despotic. None shared with him either 
in the legislative or the executive part of it; but in dispensing punishments he 
condemned or acquitted at pleasure; “ whom he would he slew, and whom he 
would he saved alive,” though both were equally innocent, or equally guilty. 
The jus vite et necis,—‘ the power of life and death,’ was entirely in his hand. 
In dispensing rewards he granted or denied preferments at pleasure; “whom 
he would set up, and whom he would put down,” merely for a humour, and 
without giving a reason so much as to himself ; but it is all ex merv motu,— of 
his own good pleasure,’ and stat pro ratione voluntas,—‘ his will stands fof a 
reason.’ Such was the constitution of the Eastern monarchies, sug the manner 
of their kings. 

2nd. He sets before him the sins which Nebuchadnezzar had been guilty of, 
whereby he had provoked God against him. First. He carried it insultingly 
towards those that were under him, and grew tyrannical and oppressive. The 
description given of his power intimates his abuse of his power, and that he was 
directed in what he did by humour and passion, not by reason and equity; so 
that he often condemned the innocent and woaniteet the guilty, both which are 
an abomination to the Lord. He deposed men of merit, and preferred unworthy 
men, to the great detriment of the public, and for this he is accountable to the 
Most High God, that gave him his power. Note, It is a very hard and rare thing 
for men to have an absolute arbitrary power, and not to make an ill use of it. 
Camden has a distich of Giraldus, wherein he speaks of it as a rare instance 
concerning our King Henry the Second of England, that never any man had so 
much power and did so little hurt with it. 

Glorior hoc uno, quod nunquam vidimus unum, 

Nee potuisse magis, nec nocuisse minus,— 
‘Of him I can say, exulting, that with the same power to do harm no one was 

ever more inoffensive.’ 
But that was not all. Secondly. He carried it insolently towards the God 
above him, and ae proud and haughty, ver. 20. His heart was lifted up, and 
there his sin and ruin began; his mind was hardened in pride, hardened against 
the commands of God, and his judgments, he was wilful and obstinate, and 
neither God’s word nor rod made any lasting impression upon him. Note, 
Pride is a sin that hardens the heart in all other sins, and renders the meaus 
of repentance and reformation ineffectual. ; 
3rd. He reminds him of the judgments of God that were brought upon him 

for his pride and obstinacy. How he was deprived of his reason. and so “ de- 
pesed from his kingly throne,” ver. 20; driven froin among men, to dwell with 
the wild asses, ver. 21. He that would not govern his subjects by rules of 


or “carried away,” and is another form of “ Upharsin.’ The idea of 
weighing as a test of character seems to have been as common as 
it is appropriate. The empire of Babylon was sv%jugated by Cyrus, 
at the head of the Medes and Persians, as is fully proveé /y cacient 
records. 

y. 81. Darius is here mentioned because Cyrus, his nephew, acted 
under his authority and in hisname. This explanation is not, how- 
ever, universally received; and it is still disputed whether Darius ; 
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reason had not reason sufficient for the government of himself. Note, Justly doth 
God deprive men of their reason when they become unreasonable, and will not 
use it, and of their power when they become oppressive, and use it ill. He 
continued like a brute till he knew and embraced that first principle of religion, 
“that the most high God rules;” and it is rather by religion than reason that 
man is distinguished from and dignified above the faite and it is more his 
honour to be a subject to the supreme Creator than to be lord of inferior 
creatures, Note, Kings must know, or shall be made to know, that the Most 
High God rules in their kingdoms—that is an imperium in imperto,— an empire 
within an en) ahs to be excepted against—and that he appoints over them 
whomsoever he will. As he makes heirs, so he makes princes. 

3. In God’s name he exhibits articles of impeachment against Belshazzar. 
Before he reads him his doom from the handwriting on the wall, he shews 
him his crime, that God may be justified when he speaks, and clear when he 
‘udgeth. Now that which he lays to his charge is, 

Ist. That he had not taken warning by the judgments of God upon his father; 
ver. 22, “ Thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine heart, though 
thou knewest all this.” Note, It is a great offence to God if our hearts be not 
humbled before him to comply both with his precepts and with his providences, 
humbled by repentance, obedience, and patience; nay, he expects from the 

reatest of men that their hearts should be humbled before him by an acknow- 
edgment that, as great as they are, to him they are accountable. And itis a 
erent aggravation of the unhumbleness of our hearts when we know enough to 
aumble them, but do not consider and improve it, particularly when we know 
now others have been broken that would not bend, how others have fallen that 
would not stoop, and yet we continue stiff and inflexible. It makes the sin of 
children the more heinous if they tread in the steps of their parents’ wicked- 
ness, though they have seen how dear it has cost them, and how pernicious the 
consequences of it have been. Do we know this, do we know all this, and yet 
are we not humbled? 

2nd. That he had affronted God more impudently than Nebuchadnezzar 
himself had done. Witness the revels of this very night in the midst of which 
he was seized with this horror; ver. 23, “Thou hast lifted up thyself against 
the Lord of heaven,” hast swelled with rage against him, and taken up arms 
against his crown and dignity in this particular instance, that thou hast profaned 
the vessels of his house\and made the utensils of his sanctuary iostrun ents of 
thine iniquity, and, in an actual designed contempt of him, hast ‘‘ praised the 
gods of silver and gold, which see not, nor hear, nor know” any thing, as if 
they were to be preferred before the God that sees, and hears and knows every 
thing. Sinners that are resolved to go on in sin are well enough pleased with 
gods that neither see, nor hear, nor know, for then they may sin securely; but 
they will find to their confusion that, though those are the gods they choose, 
those are not the gods they must be judged by, but One to whom all things are 
naked and open, ; 

8rd. That he had not answered the end of his creation and maintenance; 
“The God in whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou 
not glorified.” This is a general charge, which stands good against us all; 
look how we shall answer it. Observe, First. Our dependence upon God as 
our creator, preserver, benefactor, owner, and ruler. Not only from his hand 
our breath was at first, but in his hand our breath is still; it is he that holds 
our souls in life, and if he take away our breath we die. Our times being in 
his hand, so is our breath, by which our times are measured, ‘In him we live, 
and move, and have our being;” we live by him, live upon him, and cannot 
live without him. The way of man is not in himself, not at his own command, 
at his own disposal, but his are all our ways; for our hearts are in his hand, and 
so are the hearts of all men, even of kings, who seem to act most as free agents. 
Secondly. Our duty to God in consideration of this dependence. We ought to 
glorify him, to devote ourselves to his honour, and employ ourselves in his ser- 
vice, to make it our care to please him, and our business to praise him, Thirdly. 
Our default in this duty notwithstanding that dependence; we have not done 
it; for we “ have all sinned, and have come short of the glory of God.” This is 
the indictment against Belshazzar. There needs no proof, it is made good by 
the notorious evidence of the fact, and his own conscience cannot but plead 
guilty to it; and, therefore, ; 

4th, He now proceeds to read the sentence as he found it written upon the 
wall, Then, saith Daniel, when thou wast come to such a height of impiety as 
thns to trample upon the most sacred things, then when thou wast in the midst 
of thy sacrilegious idolatrous feast, then was the part of the hand, the writing 
fingers sent from him, from that God whom thou didst so daringly affrout, and 
who had borne so long with thee, but would bear no longer; he sent them, and 
this writing thou now seest was written, ver. 24. It is he that now ‘‘ writes 
bitter things against thee,” and ‘‘makes thee to possess thine iniquities,” 
Job xii, 26. Note, as the sin of sinners is written in the book of God’s omni- 
science, so the doom of sinners is written in the book of God’s law; and the day 
is coming when those books shall be opened, and they shall be judged by them, 


Now the writing was ‘“‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” ver, 25. It is well we 
have an authentic exposition of them annexed, else we could make little of 
them, so concise are they; the signification of them is, ‘he hath numbered, he 
hath weighed, and they divide.’ The Chaldean wise men, because they knew 
not that there is but one God only, could not understand who this ‘He’ should 
be, and for that reason, some think, the writing puzzled them. 

First, Mene; that is repeated, for the thing is certain: Mene, Mene, that 
signifies, both in Hebrew and Chaldee, ‘he hath numbered and finished ;’ which 
Daniel explains thus, ver. 26, ‘God hath numbered thy kingdom,” that is, th» 
years and days of the continuance of it; these were numbered in the counsel of 
God, and now they are finished; the term has expired for and during which 
thou wast to hold it, and nowit must be surrendered. Here is an end of thy 
kingdom, » r 
Secondly. Tekel; that signifies in Chaldee, “thou art weighed;” and in 
Hebrew, ‘thou art too light;’ so Dr. Lightfoot. For this king and his actions 
are weighed in the just and unerring balances of Divine equity. (God doth as 
perfectly know his true character as the goldsmith knows the weight of that 
which he has weighed in the nicest scales. God doth not give judgment against 
him till he has first pondered his actione, and considered the merits of his case: 
But thou art ‘‘found wanting,” unworthy to have such a trust lodged in thee, 
a vain, light, empty man, a man of no weight or consideration. : 

Thirdly. Upharsin, which should be rendered, and Pharsin, or Peres; Pharsin, 
in Hebrew, signities ‘the Persians;’ Paresin, in Chaldee, signifies ‘dividing,’ 
Daniel put both together, ver. 28, “ kingdom is divided,” is rent from thee, 
and “given to the Medes and Persians,” as a prey to be divided among them. 


w this may, without any force, be applied to the doom of sinners; mene, 
tue es, ay ealy be Had to signify r death, eet and hell.” At death 
the sinner’s days are numbered and finished; after death the judgment, when 
he will be “weighed in the balance and found belt, ” and after judgment 
the sinner will be cut asunder, and given as a prey to the devil and his angel:, 
Daniel doth not here give Belshazzar such advice and encouragement to repent 
as he had given Nebuchadnezzar, heey viva Pe the decree was gone forth, 
and he would not be allowed any space to repent. 

One would have thought Belshassar would have been exasperated against 


was not subordinate to Cyrus. Dr. Pusey thinks the verse means 
that Cyrus placed Darius the Mede, as a vice-king, over the newly- 
conquered Babylon. As the question requires more space than can 
be given to it here, the reader may consult what is eaid in “ Cassell’s 
Bible Dictionary,” article “Darius,” where several theories are 
discussed. 


vi. 1—3. The so-called “princes” bear in the original a title which 


is of Persian derivation, and probably the very word from which the 
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Daniel, and, seeing his own case desperate, would have been ‘n arage against 
him. But he was go far convicted by his own conscience of the reasonableness 
of all he said, that he objected nathisg against it, but, on the contrary, gave 
Daniel the reward he promised him, put on him the scarlet gown and the gold 
chain, and proclaimed him the “third ruler in the kingdom,” ver. 29, because 
he would be as good as his word, and because it was not Daniel’s fault if the 
exposition of the handwriting was not such as he desired. Note, Many shew 
great respect to God’s prophets who yet have no regard to his word. aniel 
did not value these titles and ensigns of honour, yet would not refuse them, 
because they were tokens of his prince’s soddeti But we have reason te 
think he received them with a smile, foreseeing how soon they would all wither 
with him that bestowed them. ‘They were like Jonah’s gourd, which came up 
in a night, and perished in a night, and therefore it was folly for him to be 
exceeding glad of them. 
. 
of the 


30 In that night was Belshazzar the king 
Chaldeans slain. 31 And Darius the Median took 
the kingdom, being about threescore and two years 


old. . 


Here is, First. The death of the king. Reason enough he had to tremble, 
for he was just falling into the hands of the king of terrors; ver. 30, “In that 
night,” when his heart was merry with wine, the besiegers broke into the 
city, aimed at the palace; there they found the king, and gave him his death 
wound; he could not find any place so secret as to conceal him, or so strong 
as to protect him. Heathen writers speak of Cyrus’s taking Babylon by sur- 
prise, with the assistance of two deserters that shewed him the best way into 
the city. And it was foretold what a consternation it would be to the court, 
Jer. li. 11, 39. Note, Death comes as a snare upon those whose hearts are over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness. 

Secondly. The transferring of the kingdom into other hands. From the head 
of gold we now descend to the breast and arms of silver. “ Darius the Mede 
took the kingdom” in partnership with, and by the consent of, Cyrus, who had 
conquered it, ver. 31. They were partners in war and conquest, and so they 
were in dominion, ch. vi, 28. Notice is taken of his age, that he was now sixty- 
two years old; for which reason Cyrus, who was his nephew, gave him the pre- 
cedency. Some observe that, he being now sixty-two years old in the last year 
of the captivity, he was born in the eighth year of it, and that was the year 
when Jeconiah was carried captive, and all the nobles, &c: see 2 Kin. xxiv. 13—15, 
Just at that time, when the most fatal stroke was given, was a prince born, 
that, in process of time, should avenge Jerusalem upon Rabylon, and heal the 
wound that was now given. Thus deep are the counsels of God concerning 
his people, thus kind are his designs towards them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Daniel doth not give a continued history of the reigns in which he lived, nor of the state 
affairs of the kingdoms of Chaldea and Persia, though he was himself a great man in 
those affairs; for what are those to us?’ But he selects such particular passages of 
story as serve for the confirmation of our faith in God, and the encouragement of our 
obedience to him; for the things written aforetime were written for our learning. 
It is a very observable, improvable story that we have in this chapter, how Daniel by 
faith ‘‘ stopped the mouth of lions,” and so obtained a good report, Hebd. xi, 33, The 
three children were cast into the fiery furnace for not committing a known sin; 
Daniel was cast into the lion’s den for not omitting a known duty; and God's mi- 
raculous delivering both them and him is left upon record for the encouragement of 
his servants in all ages to be resolute and constant, both in their abhorrence of that 
which is evil and in their adherence to that which is good, whatever it cost them, 
In this chapter we have, I. Daniel's preferment in the court of Darius, ver. 1—3. 
II. The envy and malice of his enemies against him, ver. 4,5. III. The decree they 
obtained against prayer for thirty days, ver. 6—9. IV. Daniel’s continuance and con- 
stancy in prayer, ndtwithstanding that decree, ver. 10. V. Information given against 
him for it, and the casting of him into the den of lions, ver, 1I—17. VI. His miracu- 
lous preservation in the lions’ den, and deliverance out of it, ver. 18—23. VII. The 
casting of his accusers into the den, and their destruction there, ver. 24. VIII. The 
decree which Darius made upon this occasion in honour ef the God of Daniel, and 
the prosperity of Daniel afterwards, ver. 25—28. And this God is our God for ever 
and ever. 


[s pleased Darius to set over the kingdom an 
hundred and twenty princes, which should be 
over the whole kingdom; 2 And over these three 
presidents; of whom Daniel was first: that the 
princes might give accounts unto them, and thie 
king should have no damage. 8 ‘Then this Daniel 
was preferred above the presidents and princes, be- 
cause an excellent spirit was in him; and the king 
thought to set him over the whole realm. 4 Then 
the presidents and princes sought to find occasion 
against Daniel concerning the kingdom; but they 
could find none occasion nor fault; forasmuch as he 
was faithful, neither was there any error or fault 
found in him. 5 Then said these men, We shall 
not find any occasion against this Daniel, except 
we find z¢ against him concerning the law of his God. 
Mn Whee ap he ety Satay ee Darius, upon his accession to the 


crown of Babylon by conquest, new-modelled the government, he made Daniel 


rime minister of state,—set him at the helm, and made him first commissioner 
Both of the treasury and of the great seal. Darius's dominion was very large 


All he got by his conquests and acquests was, that he had so many more 


modern term “satrap” comes. They were procurators or prefects, 
The presidents are also called in the original by a name which Mag 
Miiller and others say may not be either Hebrew or Aramaic. Such 
details are important, because they show that when Daniel comes to 
the setting-up of the Medo-Persian Empire, he uses titles and terms 
befitting the language of the conquerors, bP 

vi. 7. It may seem strange that men should venture to indirectly 
asomibe divine honour to the king, by suggesting that ad for 
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eountries to take care of. No more can be expected from himself than what one | 
man can do, and therefore others must be employed under him. He “set over 
the kingdom an hundred and twenty princes,” ver. 1, and appointed them their 
districts in which they were to administer Justice, preserve the public peace 
and levy the king’s revenue. Note, Inferior magistrates are ministers of Go 
to us for good, as well as the sovereign, and therefore we must submit our- 
selves both to the king as supreme and to the governors that are constituted 
and commissioned by him, | Peg. ii. 13,14. Over these princes there was a 
triumvirate, or three presidents, who were to take and state the public ac- 
counts, to receive appeals from the princes, or complaints against them in case ' 
of maladministration, that “the king should have no damage,” ver. 2, that he 
should not sustain loss in his revenue, and that the power he delegated to the 
yrinces might not be abused to the oppression of the subject; for by that the 

ing, whether he think so or no, receives real damage, both as it alienates the 
affections of his people from him and provokes the displeasure of his God 
against him. Of these three Daniel was the chief, because he was found to go 
beyond them all, in all manner of princely qualifications. He was “ preferred 
above the presidents and princes,” ver. 3; and so wonderfully well pleased the 
king with fis management that he “thought to set him over the whole realm,” 
and let him place and displace at his pleasure. Now, 

i. We must take notice of it to the praise of Darius, that he would prefer 


a man thus, purely for his perene merit, and his fitness for business; and |! 


those sovereigns that would be well served must go by that rule. Daniel had 
been a great man in the kingdom that was conquered, and for that reason, one 
would think, would have been looked upon as an enemy, and, as such, impri- 
soned or banished. He was a native of a foreign kingdom, and a ruined one, 
and upon that account might have been despised as a stranger and captive. But 
Darius it seems was very quicksighted in judging of men’s capacities, and was 
soon aware that this Dantel had something extraordinary in him, and therefore, 
though no doubt he had creatures of his own not a few, that expected prefer- 
ment in this new conquered kingdom, and were gaping for it, and those tuat 
had been long his conhdants would depend upon it that they should be now nis 
presidents, yet so well did he consult the public welfare that, finding Daniel 
to excel them all in prudence and virtue, and probably having heard of his 
pls Divinely inspired, he made him his right hand. A 

2. We must take notice of it, to the glory of God, that, though Daniel was 
now very old, (it is above seventy years since he was brought a captive to Baby- 
lon,) yet he was as able as ever for business, both in body and mind; and that 
he who had continued faithful to his religion, notwithstanding all the tempta- 
tions of the foregoing reigns, in a new government was as much respected as 
ever. He kept in by being an oak, not by being a willow; by a constancy in 
virtue, not bya Giableness to vice. Such honesty is the best policy, for it secures 
a reputation ; and those who thus honour God he will honour them. 

Secondly. What a good man he was. “An excellent spirit was in him,” 
ver. 3. And he was faithful to every trust, dealt fairly between the sove- 
reign and the subject, and took care that neither should: be wronged, so that 
there was no error or fault to be found in him, ver..4. He was not only not 
chargeable with any treachery or dishonesty, but not with any mistake or 
ndiscretion. He never made any blunder, nor had any occasion to plead inad- 
vertency or forgetfulness for his excuse. ‘This is recorded for an example to 
all that are in places of public trust, to approve themselves both careful and 
conscientious, that they may be free not only from fault but error; not only 
from crime, but from mistake. 

Thirdly. What ill-will was borne him, both for his greatness and for his 
goodness. The presidents and princes envied him because he was advanced 
above them, and probably hated him because he had a watchful eye upon them, 
and took care they should not wrong the government to enrich themselves. 
See here, 1. The cause of envy, and that is every thing that is good. Solomon 
complaina of it as a vexation, that “for every Pane work a man is envied of his 
neighbour,” /cel. iv. 4, that the better a man is the worse he is thought of by 
his rivals; Daniel is envied because he has a more excellent spirit than his 
neighbours. 2. The effect of envy, and that is every thing that is bad. Those 
that envied Daniel sought no less than his ruin; his disgrace would not serve 
them, it was his death they desired. ‘‘ Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; 
but who can stand before envy?” Pr. xxvii. 4. Daniel’s. enemies set spies 
upon him to observe tim in the management of his place; they “sought to 
find occasion” against him, something on which to ground an accusation “ con- 
cerning the kingdom,” some instance of neglect or partiality, some hasty word 
spoken, some person borne hard upon, or some necessary business overlooked ; 
and if they could but have found the mote, the mole-hill of a mistake, it 
would have been soon improved to the beam, to the mountain of an unpar- 
donable misdemeanour. But they could find no occasion against him; they 
owned they could not, Daniel always acted honestly, and now the more warily, 
and stood the more upon his guard, because of his observers, Ps. xxvii. 11. 
Note, We have all need to walk circumspectly, because we have many eyes 
upon us, and some that watch for our halting. ‘Those especially have need to 
carry their cup even that have it full. They concluded at length they should 
not find any occasion against him, except “concerning the law of his God,” 
ver. 5. It seems, then, Daniel kept up the profession of his religion and held it 
fast, without wavering or shrinking, and yet that was no bar to his preferment; 
there was no law requiring him to be of the king's religion, or incapacitating 
him to bear office in the state unless he would. It was all one to the king what 
God he prayed to, so long as he did the business of his place faithfully and 
well; he was at the king’s service usque ad aras,—‘as tar as the altars, but 
there he left him. In this matter, therefore, his enemies hoped to ensnare him. 
Querendum est crimen les@ religionis ubi majestatis deficit,— When treason 
could not be charged upon him he was charged with impiety.—Grot. Note, 
it is an excellent thing, and much for the glory of God, when those who pro- 
fess religion carry themselves so idotfendively in their whole conversation that 
their most watchful, spiteful enemies may find no occasion of blamiug them, 
save only in the matters of their God, in which they walk according to their 
consciences, It is observable, that when Daniel’s enemies could find no ocva- 
sion against him concerning the kingdom, they had so much sense of justice left 
that they did not suborn witnesses against him to accuse him of crimes he was 
innocent of, and to swear treason upon him, wherein they shame many that 
were called Jews and are called Christians. 


6 Then these presidents and princes assembled 
together to the king, and said thus unto him, King 
Darius, live for ever. 7 All the presidents of the 
kingdom, the governors, and the princes, the coun- 
sellors, and the captains, have consulted together to 


. 5 
establish a royal statute, and to make a firm decree, 


thirty days to come should ask anything of “God or man” except 
himself. TheAriplied deification is incomplete, however, because it 
is to continue only for a certain number of days. Yet this is pre- 
cisely one of the features which indicate the peculiar harmony of the 
book with the course of events. Mr. J. M. Fuller, in his work on the 
authenticity of Daniel, says, “It is generally allowed that by the 
time of Darius Hystaspes (521—485 B.c.), several years later than 
the events of this chapter, the apotheosis of the reigning monarch 
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that whosoever shall ask a petition of any God or 
man for thirty days, save of thee, O king, he shall 
be cast into the den of lions. 8 Now, O king, es- 
tablish the decree, and sign the writing, that it be 
not changed, according to the law of tle Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not. 9 Wherefore king 
Darius signed the writing and the decree. 10 Now 
when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he 
went into his house; and his windows being open 
in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon 
his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave 


thanks before his God, as he did aforetime. 


PRINCES OF PERSIA.—FROM PERSEPOLIS. 
+ 79, . ; = 
Daniel’s adversaries could have no advantage against him by any law now in 


being, they therefore contrive a new law, by which they hope to ensnare him, 
and in such a matter as they knew they should be sure of him; and such was 
his fidelity to his God that they gained their point. Here is, 

First. darius’s impious law. I call it Darius’s, because he gave the royal 
assent to it, and otherwise it had not been of force; but it was not properly 
his,—he contrived it not, and was perfectly wheedled to consent to it. ‘The 
presidents and princes framed the edict, brought in the bill, and by their 
management it was agreed to by the convention of the states, who, perhaps, 
were met at this time upon some public occasion. It is pretended that this 
bill, which they would have to pass into a law, was the result of mature deli- 
beration, that “all the presidents of the kingdom, the governors, princes, coun- 
sellors, and captains. had consulted together” about it, and that they not only 
agreed to it, but advised it, for divers good causes and considerations, that they 
had done what they could to establish it for a firm decree; nay, they intimate 
to the king that it was carried nemine contradicente,—‘ unanimously.’ “ All the 
presidents” are of this mind, and yet we are sure that Daniel, the chief of the 
three presidents, did not agree to it, and have reason to think that many more 
of the princes excepted against it, as absurd and unreasonable. Note, It is no 
new thing for that to be mepregeutad, and with great assurance too, as the 
rense of the nation, which is far from being so; and that which few approve of 
is sometimes confidently said to be that which all agree to. Buu, © the infelicity 
of kings, who, being under the neeessity of seeing and hearing with other 
people's eyes and ears, are many times wretchedly imposed upon! ‘These de- 
signing men, under colour of doing honour to the Lin , but really intending the 
ruin of his favourite, press him to pass this into Pe and make it a royal 
statute, that whosoever shall ask u petition of any god or man for thirty 
aye save of the king, should be put to death after the most barbarous manner, 
should “be cast into the den of lions,” ver. 7. This is the bill they have been 
hatching, and they lay it before the king to be signed and passed into a law. 


ow. 

Ie There is nothing in it that has the least appearance of good, but that it 
magnifies the king, and makes him seem both very great and very kind to his 
subjects, which they suggest will be of good service to him now he is newly. 
come to his throne, and will confirm his interests. All men must be made to 
believe that the king is so rich, and withal so ready to all petitioners, that none 
in any want or distress need to apply themselves either to God or man for 
relief, but to him only. And for thirty days together he will be ready to give 
audience to all that have any petition to present to him. It is indeed much for 
the honour of kings to be benefactors to their subjects, and to haye their earg 
open to their complaints and requests; but if they pretend to be their sole 
benefactors, and undertake to be to them instead of God, and challenge that 


respect from them which is due to God only, it is their disgrace, and not their 
honour. But, 


“ 


was a recognised act. His deification was the highest stage in that” 
scale of exaggerated veneration illustrated to the modern European 
by the sculptures of Persepolis.” After citing various testimonies © 
exp!anatory and confirmatory of his statements, the author last 
named says, “I'he account of Daniel in this chapter is exactly that 
which might be expected from an eye-witness and participator in the — 
scenes he describes. Had the writer lived after the days of Tharius 
Hystaspes, such limited deification would have been unknown to him.” — 


<— 
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2. There is a great deal in it that is apparently evil. It is bad enough to forbid 
bour be petition of any man,—must not a beggar ask an alms? or one neigh- 
bour beg a kindness o another? if the child want bread, must not he ask it 
ef his parents, or be cast into the den of lions if he do?’ nay, they that have 
business with the king, may they not petition those about him to introduce 
them? but it was much worse, and an impudent affront to all religion, to for- 
bid asking a petition of any god. It is by pra iyer that we give glory to God, 
fetch in mercy from God, and so keep our communion with God; and to inter- 
dict prayer for thirty days is for so long to rob God of all the tribute he has 
from man, and to rob man of all the comfort he has in God. When the light of 
nature teacheth us that the providence of God has the ordering and disposing 
of all our affairs, doth not the law of nature oblige us, by prayer, to acknow- 
ledge God and seek to him? Doth not every man’s heart direct him, when he 
is in want or distress, to call upon God? and must this be made high treason ? 
We could not live a day without God; and can man live thirty days without 
prayer? Will the king himself be tied up for so jong from praying to God? 
or, if it be allowed him, will he undertake to do it for all his subjects? Did 
ever any nation thus slight their gods? But see what absurdities malice will 
drive men to. Rather than not bring Daniel into trouble for praying to his 
God, they will deny themselves and all their friends the satisfaction of praying 
to theirs. Had they proposed only to prohibit the Jews from praying to their 
God, Daniel would have been as effectually ensnared; but they knew the king 
would not pass such a law, and therefore made it thus general. And the king, 

uffed up with a fancy that this would set him up as a little god, was fond of the 
feather m his cap, (for so it was, and not a flower in his crown,) and “ signed 
the writing and the decree,” ver. 9, which, being once done, according to the 
constitution of the united kingdom of the Medes and Persians, it was not upon 
any reer whatsoever to be altered or dispensed with, or the breach of it 
pardone 

Secondly. Daniel's pious disobedience to this law, ver. 10. He did not retire 
into the country, or abscend for some time, though he knew the law was levelled 
against him; but, because he knew it was so, therefore he stood his ground 
knowing that he had now a fair opportunit of honouring God before men, and 
shewing that he preferred his favour, and his duty to him, before life itself. 
“ When Daniel knew that the writing was signed,” he might have gone to the 
king and expostulated with him about it; nay, he might have remonstrated 
against it, as grounded upon a misinformation that all the 4 dei ped had con- 
sented to ‘it, whereas he that was chief of them had never been consulted about 
it; but he went to his house and applied himself to his duty, cheerfully trusting 
God with the event. Now observe, 

1, Daniel’s constant practice, which we had not been told but upon this 
occasion ; but we have reason to think it was the general practice of the pious 
Jews. ist. He rayed in his house sometimes himself alone, and sometimes 
with his family a out him, and made a solemn business of it. Cornelius was a 
man that ‘ eprayed in his house,” Acts x. 30. Note, Every house not only may 
be, but ought to be, a house of prayer; where we have a tent, God must have an 
altar, and on it we must offer spiritual sacrifices. 2nd. In every prayer he gave 
thanks. When we pray to God for the mercies we want we must praise him 
for those we have received. Thanksgiving must be a part of every prayer. 
3rd. In his prayer and thanksgiving he had an eye to God as his God, his in 
covenant, and set himself as in his presence. He did this before his God, and 
with a regard to him. 4th. When he prayed and gave thanks he “kneeled 
upon his knees,” which is the most proper gesture in God. Heneal and most expres- 
sive of humility, and reverence, and Ppeenasy ox to G neeling is a begging 
posture, and we come to God as beggars, b parents for our lives, whom it con- 
cerns to be importunate. 5th. He “opened the windows of his Ligh ede that 
the sight of the visible heavens might affect his heart with an awe of that God 
who dwells above the heavens. But that was not all; he opened them towards 
Jerusalem, the holy cit “Fpans). now in ruins, AP) signify the atfection he had 
for its very stones and dust, Ps. cii. 14, and the remembrance he had of its 
concerns daily in his prayers. ‘Thus, though he himself lived great in Baby- 
lon, yet he tostified is concurrence with the meanest of his brethren the 
captives, in remembering Jerusalem and preferring it before his chief joy, 
Ps. cxxxvii. 5,6. Jerusalem was the place which God had chosen to put his 
name there; ‘and, when the temple was dedicated, Solomon’s prayer to God 
was, that if the ople should, in the land of their enemies, pray uae him with 
their eye taweatde tl the land which he gave them and the city he had chosen, and 
the house that was built to his name, that then he would hear and maintain 
their cause, 1 Ain. viii. 48, 49, to which prayer Daniel had reference in this 
circumstance of his devotions. 6th. He did this three times a day, three times 
every day, according to the example of David; Ps. lv. 17,“ Morning, evening 
and at noon I will pray.” It is good to have our hours of prayer, not to bin 
but to mind conscience; and if we think our bodies require refreshment by 
food thrice a day, can we think seldomer will serye our souls? ‘This is, sure, 
as little as may be to answer the command of praying always. {th. He did this 
so openly and avowedly that all that knew him knew it to be his practice; and 
he on shewed it, not because he was proud of it,—in the place where he was 
there was no room for that temptation, for it was not reputation but reproach 
that attended it,—but because he was not ashamed of it. ‘Though Daniel was a 

reat man, he did not think it below him to be thrice a day upon his knees 
Betore his Maker, and to be his own chaplain; though he was an old man, he 
did not think himself past it, nor, though it had been his practice from his youth 
up, was he weary of this well-doing, Though he was a man of business, vast 
business, for the service of the public, he did not think that would excuse him 
from the daily exercises of devotion. How inexcusable, then, are they who 
have but little to do in the world, ie yet will not do thus much for God 
and their souls! Daniel was a man famous for eka and for success in it, 
Eze. xiv. 14, and he came to be so by thus making a conscience of prayer, 
and ening a business of it daily; and in thus doing God blessed him won- 
derfully. 

ve Daniel’ s constant adherence to this practice, even when it was made by the 
law a capital erime. hen he “knew that the writing was signed” he con- 
tinued to do as he did aforetime, and altered not one circumstance of the per- 

eu, and many a good man, would have thought it 

rudence to onite it for thise thirty days, when he could not do it without 
nazard of his life. He might have praye a much oi oftener when those days 
were expired, and the danger was over; or he might have Le a the duty 
at another time and in another place, 80 secretly that it would not be possible 
for his enemies to discover it, and so he might both satisfy his conscience and 
keep up his communion with God, and yet avoid the law, and continue in his 
usefulness. But if he had done so it would have been thought, both by his 
d by his enemies, that he had thrown up the duty for this time 
through cowardice and base fear, which would have tended very much to the 
dishonour of God, and the discouragement of his friends. Others that moved 
a a lower sphere might well enough act with caution; but Daniel, that has 
s0 many eyes upon him, must act with courage, and the rather because he 
knows the law, when it was made, was particularly levelled against him. 
Note, We must not omit duty for fear of suffering, no, nor so much as seem 
to come short of it. In ee ee ey Sarees ne Ph ODS ormnlion ter ein times great stress is laid upon our confessing 


formance. Many a man, 


‘riends an 


With reference to ~‘ the den of lions,” as it is commonly styled, the 
natural explanation is that it was a place where lions were kept alive, 
as in this country lions were kept at the Tower of London. Barnes 
quotes the German critic Bertholdt as saying, “The enclosures of 
wild beasts, especially of lions, which the kings of Asia and of North- 
Western Africa formerly had, as they have at the present day, were 

nerally constructed underground, bat were ordinarily caves which 
Bea been excavated for the purpose, walled up at tlie sides, enclosed 
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Christ before men, Mat. x. 32; and we must take heed, lest, under pretence of 
discretion, we be found guilty of cowardice in the cause of God. If we do not 
think this’ ex: ample of Daniel obligeth us to do like wise, yet | am sure it for- 
bids us to censure those that do, tor God owned him in it. By his constancy 
to his duty now it appears he had never been used to admit any excuse for the 
omission of it; for if ever any excuse would have served to put it by, this would 
have served now, Ist. That it was forbidden by the king, his master, and in 
honour of the king too. But it is an andoubked maxim, In answer to that,— 

we are to obey God rather than men, 2nd. That it would be the loss of his 
life; but it is an undoubted maxim, in answer to that, that they who throw 
aw ay their souls (as those certainly "do that live without prayer) to save their 
lives, make but an ill bargain for themselves ; and, though herein they make 


esl, like the king of Tyre, wiser than Daniel, at their end they will be 
OOLS. 


11 Then these men assembled, and found Daniel 
praying and making supplication before his God, 
12 ‘Then they came near, and spake before the 
king concerning the king’s decree; Hast thou not 
signed a decree, that every man that shall ask a 
petition of any Cod or man within thirty days, save 
of thee, O king, shall be cast into the den of lions ? 
The king answered and said, The thing is true, ac- 
cording to the law of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not. 13 Then answered they and said be- 
fore the king, That Daniel, which zs of the children 
of the captivity of Judah, regardeth not thee, O 
king, nor the decree that thou hast signed, ‘but 
maketh his petition three times a day. 14 Then 
the king, when he heard these words, was sore dis- 
pleased with himself, and set his heart on Daniel 
to deliver him: and he laboured till the going down 


of the sun to deliver him. 15 Then these men 
assembled unto the king, and said unto the king, 


Know, O king, that the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians 7s, That no decree nor statute which the king 
eateblsliealt may be changed. 16 Then the king 
commanded, and they brought Daniel, and cast him 


into the wae of lions. Bounce king spake and said 


KILLING BY LIONS, 


unto Daniel, Thy God whom thou servest conti- 
nually, he eal deliver thee. 17 And a stone was 
brought, and laid upon the mouth of the den; and 
the king sealed it with his own signet, and with the 
signet of his lords ; that the purpose ‘might not be 
changed concerning Daniel. 


Here is, First. Proof made of Ste Prarie to his God, notwithstanding 
the late edict to the contrary; ver hese men assembled,” they came 
‘tumultuously together,’ so the ods is, eis same that was used ver. 6, bor- 
rowed from Ps. ii. 1, “ Why do the heathen rage?” They came together to 
visit Daniel, perhaps under pretence of business, at that time which they knew 
to be his usual hour of devotion; and if they had not found him so engaged 
they would have upbraided him w vith his faint-heartedness and distrust of his 
God; but, which they rather wished to do, they found him on his knees, “ pray- 
ing and making supplication before his, God. ” “For his love they are his adver- 
saries,” but, like his father David, he “ gives himself unto prayer,” /’s. cix. 4. 

Secondly. Complaint made of it to the king. When they had found occasion 
against Daniel concerning the law of his God, they lost no time, but applied 
themselves to the king, ver. 12; and having appealed. to him whether there wag 
not such a law made, and gained from him a recognition of it, and that it was 
so ratified as that it might not be altered, they proceeded to accuse Daniel, 
ver. 13. They describe him so, in the information they give, as to exasperate 


within a wall through which a door led from the outer wall to the 
space lying between the walls, within whi-h persons could pass 
round and contemplate the wild beasts.’ That lions were kept and 
preserved alive for grand hunting ovcasions is demonstrated by the 
sculptures, where a man is represented in the act of letting out ofa 
cage a lion, one of a number, for the sport of the king in the field, 
vi. 8. The permanence of royal decrees or decisions in Persia is 
confirmed by other evidence. It is stated by Diodorus Siculus that 
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the king, and incense him the more against him; He is “of the children of the 
captivity of Judah.” He is of Judah, that despicab!e people, and now a captive 
in a despicable state, that can call nothing his own but what he has by the 
king’s favour, and yet he “regardeth not thee, O king, nor the decree that thou 
hast signed.” Note, It is no new thing for that whink is done faithfully in con- 
science towards God to be misrepresented as done obstinately, and in contempt 
of the civil powers; that is, for the best saints to be reproached as the worst 
men. Daniel regarded God, and therefore prayed, and we have reason to 
think prayed for the king and his government, yet this is construed as not 
regarding the king. ‘That excellent spirit which Daniel was endued with, and 
that established reputation which he had gained, could not protect him from 
these poisonous darts. They do not say he makes his petition to his God, lest 


Darius should take notice of that to his praise, but only he makes his petition, 


which is a thing the law forbids. 

Thirdly. The great concern the king was in hereupon. He now perceived 
that, whatever they pretended, it was not to honour him, but in spite to Daniel, 
that they had proposed that law, and now is “sore displeased with himself” for 

ratifying them in it, ver. 14. ote, When men indulge a proud, vain-glorious 
Raacer and please themselves with that which feeds it, they know not what 
vexations they are preparing for themselves. ‘Their flatterers may prove their 
tormentors, and are but spreading a net for their feet. Now the king sets his 
heart to deliver Daniel; both by argument and by authority he labours “till 
the going down of the sun to deliver him;” that is, to persuade his accusers 
not to insist upon his prosecution. Note, We often do that through incon- 
sideration which afterwards we see cause a thousand times to wish undone 
again, which is a good reason why we should ponder the path of our feet, for 
then all our ways will be established. 

Fourthly. The violence with which the prosecutors demanded judgment, 
ver. 15. e are not told what Daniel said. The king himself is his advocate, 
he needs not plead his own cause, but silently commits himself and it to Him 
that judges righteously; but the prosecutors insist upon it that the law must 
have its course. It is a fundamental maxim in the constitution of the govern- 
ment of the Medes and Persians, which is now become the universal monarchy, 
that “no decree or statute which the king establisheth may be changed.” The 
same we find, Fst. i. 19; viii. 8. The Chaldeans magnified the will of their king 
by giving him a power to make and unmake laws at his pleasure, to slay and 
keep alive whom he would. The Persians magnified the wisdom of their king 
by supposing that, whatever law he solemnly ratified, it was so well made that 
there could be no occasion to alter it, or dispense with it,—as if any buman 
foresight could, in forming a law, guard against all inconveniences. But if this 
maxim be duly applied to Daniel’s case, (as Lam apt to think it is not, but per- 
verted,) while it honours the king’s legislative power it hampers his executive 
power, and incapacitates him to shew that mercy which upholds the throne, 
and to pass acts of indemnity, which are the glories of a reign. ‘Those who 
allow not the sovereign’s power to dispense with a disabling statute yet never 
needa his power to pardon an offence against a penal statute: but Darius is 
denied this power. See what need we have to pray for princes that God would 
give them wisdom, for they are often Smbarrassed with great difficulties, even 
the wisest and best are. 

Fifthiy. The executing of the law upon Daniel. The king himself, with the 
utmost reluctaney, and against his conscience, signs the warrant for his execu- 
tion, and Daniel, that venerable grave man, that carried such a mixture of 
majesty and sweetness in his countenance, that had so often looked great upon 
the bench, and at the council board, and greater upon his knees, that had power 
with God and man, and had prevailed, purely for worshipping his God is 
brought, as if he had been one of the vilest of malefactors, and thrown into the 
den of lions, tobe devoured by them, ver. 16. One cannot think of it without the 
utmost compasssion of the gracious sufferer, and the utmost indignation at the 
malicious prosecutors. To make sure work, the stone laid upon the mouth of 
the den is sealed, and the king (an over-easy man) is persuaded to do it with his 
own signet, ver. 17, that unhappy signet with which he had confirmed the law 
that Daniel falls by. But. his fords cannot trust him, unless they add their 
signet too. ‘Thus, when Christ was buried, his adversaries sealed the stone 
that was rolled to the door of his sepulechre. ~ 

Sixthly. The encouragement which Darius gave to Daniel to trust in God. 
“Thy God, whom thou servest continually, he will deliver thee,” ver. 16. 1. He 
‘ustifies Daniel from guilt, owning all his crime to be serving his God con- 
tinually, and continuing to do so even when it was made acrime, 2. He leaves 
it to God to free him from punishment, since he could not prevail to do it. He 
will deliver thee. He is sure his God can deliver him, for he believes him to 
be an Almighty God; and he has reason to think he will do it, having heard of 
his delivering Daniel’s companions, in a like case, from the fiery furnace, and 
concluding him to be always faithful to those who approve themselves faithful 
to him. Note, Those who serve God continually he will continually preserve, 
and will bear them out in his service. 


18 Then the king went to his palace, and passed 
the night fasting: neither were instruments of musick 
brought before him: and his sleep went from him. 
19 Then the king arose very early in the morning, 
and went in haste unto the den of lions. 20 And 
when he came to the den, he cried with a lamentable 
voice unto Daniel: and the king spake and said to 
Daniel, O Daniel, servant of the living God, is th 
God, whom thou servest’ continually, able to deliver 
thee from the lions? 21 Then said Daniel unto 
the king, O king, live for ever. 22 My God hath 
sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, 
that they have not hurt me: forasmuch as before 
him innocency was found in me; and also before 
thee, O king, have I done no hurt. 23 Then was 
the king exceeding glad for him, and commanded 


that they should take Daniel up out of the den. 


the Darius who was the last king of the ancient Persian Empire would 
have recalled the sentence of death which had been pronounced on 
Charidemus, but could not reverse what the law had endorsed. Sir 
John Malcolm also says of a modern Persian monarch, that having 
said he would not move from h’s camp till the snow was off a neigh- 
houring mountain, he was compe'led to stay there with his army 
much longer than he expected, because his word was law. It is by 
no means clear that Darius was expected to wiite bis name on the 
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So Daniel was taken up out of the den, and no 
manner of hurt was found upon him, because he 
believed in his God. 24 And the king commanded, 
and they brought those men which had accused 
Daniel, and they cast them into the den of lions, 
them, their children, and their wives ; and the lions 
had the mastery of them, and brake all their bones 
in pieces or ever they came at the bottom of the den, 


Here is, First. The melancholy night which the king had npon Daniel's 
account, ver. 18. He had said, indeed, that God would deliver him out of the 
danger, but at the same time he could not forgive himself for throwing him 
into the danger, and justly might God deprive him of a friend whom he had 
himself used so barbarously. He went to his palace vexed at himself for what 
he had done, and calling himself unwise and unjust for not adhering to the law 
of God and nature, with a non obstante,—‘a negative,’ to the law of the Medes 
and Persians. He ate no supper, but passed the night fasting ; his heart was 
already full of grief and fear ; he forbade the music —nothing more unpleasing 
than songs sung to a heavy heart —he went to bed, but got no sleep; was 
full of tossings to and fro till the dawning of the day. Note, The best way 
to have a good night is to keep a good conscience; then we may lay us down 
in peace. 

_ Secondly. The solicitous inquiry he made concerning Daniel the next morn- 
ing, ver. 19, 20. He was up early, very early; for how could he lie in bed when 
he could not sleep for dreaming of Daniel, nor lie awake quietly for thinking of 
him? And he was no sooner up but he went in haste to the den of lions,—for 
he could not satisfy himself to send a servant, that would not sufficiently testify 
his affection to Daniel, nor had he paves to stay so long as till a servant 
would return. When he comes to the den, not without some hopes that God 
had graciously undone what he had wickedly done, he cries with a lamentable 
voice, as one full of concern and trouble, O Daniel, art thou alive? He longs 
to know, yet trembles to ask the question, fearing to be answered with the 
roaring of the lions after more prey; “O Daniel, servant of the living God,” 
has “thy God whom thou servest” made it to appear that he is “able to de- 
liver thee from the lions?” If he rightly understood himself when he called 
him the living God, he could not doubt of his ability to keep Daniel alive, 
for he that has life in himself quickens whom he will; but has he thought fit, in - 
this case, to exert his power? What he doubted of, we are sure of, that the 
servants of the living God have a master who is well able to protect them and 
bear them out in his service. 

Thirdly. ‘The joyful news he meets with, that Daniel is alive, is safe and well, 
and unhurt in the lions’ den, ver. 21, 22. Daniel knew the king's voice, though 
it was now a lamentable voice, and spoke to him with all the deference and 
respect that was due to him, “O king, live for ever.” He doth not reproach 
him for his unkindness to him, and his easiness in yielding to the malice of his 
»rosecutors; but, to shew that he has heartily forgiven him, he meets him with 
ris good wishes Note; We should not upbraid those with the unkindnesses 
they have done us, who we know did them with reluctancy, and are very ready 
to upbraid themselves with them. The account Daniel gives the king is very 
pleasant—it is triumphant. ; 

1. God has preserved his life by a miracle. Darius had called him Daniel’s 
God, thy God whom thou servest ; to which Daniel doth, as it were, echo back, 
Yea, he is my God, whom I own, and who owns me, for he hath sent his angel. - 
The same bright and glorious being that was seen in the form of the Son of God 
with the three children in the fiery furnace, had visited Daniel, and, it is likely, 
in a visible appearance, had enlightened the dark den, and kept Daniel company 
all night, Sa had shut the lions’ mouths, that they had not in the least hurt’ 
him. The angel’s presence made even the lions’ den his stronghold, his palace, 
his paradise; he never had had a better night in his life. See the power of God 
over the fiercest creatures, and believe his power to restrain the roaring lion 
that goes about continually seeking to devour from hurting those that are his, 
See the care God takes of his faithful worshippers, especially when he calls them 
out to suffer for him, | If he eee their souls from sin, comfort their souls with 
peace, and receive their souls to himself, he doth in effect stop the lions’ mouths, 
that they cannot hurt them. See how ready the angels are to minister for the 
good of God’s people, for they own themselves their fellow-servants. 

2. God has therein pleaded his cause. He was represented to the king as 
disaffected to him and his government. We do not find he said any thing in his 
own vindication, but left it to God to clear up his integrity as the light, and he 
did it effectually, by working a miracle for his preservation. Daniel, in what 
he had done, had not offended either God or the king. “ Before him” whom 1 
prayed to “innocency was found in me.” He pretends not to a meritorious 
excellency, but the testimony of his conscience 2oncerning his sincerity is his 
comfort, as also that ‘ Before thee, O king, L have done no hurt,” nor designed 
thee any affront. . : 

Fourthly. The discharge of Daniel from his confinement. His prosecutors’ 
cannot but own that the law is satisfied, though they are not; or, if it be altered, 
itis by a power superior to that of the Medes and Persians, and therefore no 
cause can be shewn why Daniel should not be fetched out of the den; ver. 23, 
“The king was exceeding glad” to find him alive, and gave orders immediate 
that they should take him out of the den, as Jeremiah out of the dungeon; an 
when they searched “no manner of hurt was found upon him;” he was no- 
where crushed or scarred, but was kept ee well, “ because he believed in 
his God.” Note, Those who boldly and cheerfully trust in God to protect them 
in the way of their duty shall never be made ashamed of their confidence in him, 
but shall always find him a present help. 

Fifthly. The committing of his prosecutors to the same prison, or place of 
execution rather, ver. 24. Darius is animated by this miracle wrought for 
Daniel, and now begins to take courage and act like himself. Those that. 
would not suffer him to shew mercy to Daniel, now God has done it for him, 
shall be made to feel his resentment, and he will do justice for God, who hath 
shewn mercy for him. Daniel’s accusers, now his innocency is cleared, and 
Heaven itself is become his compurgator, have the same epee inflicted 
upon them which they designed against him, according to the law of retaliation, ; 
made against false accusers, Deu. xix. 18, 19; such they were to be reckoned, now F 
Daniel was proved innocent, for, though the fact was true, yet it was not afault, 

lions, which eit was a punishment newly ‘ 
invented by themselves; however, it was what they maliciously designed for s 
Daniel. Nee lex est justior ulla quam necis artifices arte perire sua.— No law 
can be more just than that which adjudges the devisers of barbarity to perish — 
by it.’ Ps. vii. 15, 165 ix. 15, 16. And now Solomon's observation is verified, 
Pr. xi,@ “The righteous is delivered out of trouble, and the wicked cometh 


decree, as the use of a seal in such cases has always obtainedinthe _ 
East, and to some extent in other parts of the world. The signature — 
however, was needful and sufficient for validity. X 
vi. 10. It is well known that at present the Mahometans, wherever 
they are, are expected to turn towards Mecca when they pray. Some 
suvh custom seems to have obtained among the exiled Jews in ~ 
Babylon, perhaps in conformity with texts like 1 Ki viii. ; ~ 
vi. 17. ‘he mention of the stone upon the mouth of the lio 
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his stead.” In this execution we may observe, 1. The king’s severity in order- 
ing their wives and children to be thrown to the lions with them. How righteous 
are God’s statutes above those of the nations, for God commanded that the 
children should not die for the fathers’ crimes, Dew. xxiv. 16. Yet it was done 
m extraordinary cases, as that of Achan, and Saul, and Haman. 2. The lions’ 
fierceness. They had the mastery of them immediately, and tore them to pieces 
before they “ came to the bottom of the den.” This verified and magnified the 
miracle of their'sparing Daniel; for hereby it appeared that it was not because 
they had not appetite, but because they had not leave. Mastiffs that ure kept 
muzzled are the more fierce when the muzzle is taken off; so were these lions. 
And the Lord is known by those judgments which he executeth. 


25 Then king Darius wrote unto all people, 
nations, and languages, that dwell in all the earth ; 
Peace be multiplied unto you. 26 I make a de- 
cree, That in every dominion of my kingdom men 
tremble and fear before the God of Daniel: for he 
as the living God, and stedfast for ever, and his 
kingdom ¢hat which shall not be destroyed, and his 
dominion shall be even unto the end. 27 He 
delivereth and rescueth, and he worketh signs and 
wonders in heaven and in earth, who hath delivered 
Daniel from the power of the lions. 28 So this 
Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, and in 
the reign of Cyrus the Persian. 


Darius here studies to make some amends for the dishonour he had done 
- - God and Daniel, in casting Daniel into the lions’ den, by doing honour 
to both, . 

First. He gives honour to God by a decree published to all nations, by which 
they are required to fear before him. And this is a decree which is indeed fit 
to be made unalterable, according to the law of the Medes and Persians, for it 
is the everlasting Gospel preached to them that dwell on the earth; Mev. xiv. 7, 
“ Fear God, and give glory to him.” Observe. 

1. ‘'o whom he sends this decree. “To all people, nations, and languages 
that dwell in all the earth,” ver. 25. These are big words, and it is true that all 
the inhabitants of the earth are obliged to that which is here decreed; but here 
they mean no more but “every dominion of his kingdom,” which, though it con- 
tained many nations, yet not all nations. But so it is, those that have much are 
ready to think they have all. 

2. What the matter of the decree is. That “men tremble and fear before the 
God of Daniel.” This goss farther than Nebuchadnezzar’s decree upon the 
like occasion, for that only restrained people from speaking amiss of this God, 
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tion of these visions given him by an ahgel that stood by, ver. 15—28. Whether those 
Visions look as far forward as the end of time, or whether they were to havea speedy 
accomplishment, is hard to say, nor are the most judicious interpreters agreed con- 
cerning it. 


N the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon 
Daniel had a dream and visions of his head upon 

his bed: then he wrote the dream, and told the sum 
of the matters. 2 Daniel spake and said, I saw in 
my vision by night, and, behold, the four winds of 
the heaven strove upon the great sea. 8 And four 
great beasts came up from the sea, diverse one from 
another. 4 The first was like a lion, and had eagle’s 
wings: I beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, 
and it was lifted up from the earth, and made stand 
upon the feet as a man, and a man’s heart was given 
to it. 5 And behold another beast, a second, like to 
a bear, and it raised up itself on one side, and it had 
three ribs in the mouth of it between the teeth of it: 
and they said thus unto it, Arise, devour much flesh. 
6 After this I beheld, and lo another, like a leopard, 
which had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl; 
the beast had also four heads; and dominion was 
given to it. 7 After this I saw in the night visions, 
and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth: it 
devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the resi- 
due with the feet of it: and it was diverse from all 
the beasts that were before it; and it had ten horns. 
8 [ considered the horns, and, behold, there came 
up among them another little horn, before whom 


but this requires them to fear before him, to keep up and express awful, 
reverend thoughts of him. And well might this decree be prefaced as it is 
with “Peace be multiplied unto you,” for the only foundation of true and 
abundant peace is laid in the fear of God, for that is true wisdom. If we live 
in the fear of God, and walk according to that rule, peace shall be upon us, 
peace shall be multiplied to us. But though this decree goes far it doth not 
go far enough. Had he cone right, and come up to his present convictions, he 
should have commanded all men not only to tremble and fear before this God, 
but to love him and trust in him, to forsake the service of their idols, and to 
worship him only, and call upon him, as Daniel did. But idolatry had been so 
long and so deeply rooted, that it was not to be extirpated by the edicts of 
princes, nor by any power less than that which went along with the glorious 
Gospel of Christ. 

3. What are the causes and considerations moving him to make this decree. 
They are sufficient to have justified a decree for the total suppression of idola- 
try, much more will they serve to support this. ‘There is good reason why all 
men should fear before this God; for, 1st. His being is transcendent. He is 
the “living God,” lives as a God; whereas the gods we worship are dead 
things, have not somuchasananimallife. 2nd. His government is incontestable. 
He has a kingdom and a dominion; he not only lives, but reigns, as an absolute 
sovereign. 3rd. Both his being and his government are unchangeable. He is 
himself “ stedfast for ever,” and “with him is no shadow of turning.” And his 
kingdom, too, is “ that which shall not be destroyed” by any external force, 
nor has his dominion any thing in itself that threatens a decay, or tends towards 
it, and therefore “it shall be even to the end.” 4th. He has an ability sufficient 
to support such an authority, ver. 27. He delivereth his faithful servants from || 
trouble, and rescueth them out of trouble; he worketh signs and wonders, 
quite above the utmost power of nature to effect, both in heaven and in earth, 
by which it appears that he is sovereign Lord of both. 5th. He has given a 
fresh proof of all this in delivering his servant “ Daniel from the power of the 
lions.” This miracle, and that of the delivering of the three children, were 
wrought in the eyes of the world, were seen, published, and attested by two of 
the greatest monarchs that ever were, and were illustrious confirmations of the 
first principles of religion, abstracted from the narrow scheme of Judaism, 
effectual confutations of all the errors of heathenism, and very proper prepara- 
tions for pure catholic Christianity, . 

Secondly. He puts honour upon Daniel; ver. 28, “So this Daniel prospered.” 
See how God brought to him good out of evil. 
enemies made at his life was a happy occasion of taking them off, and their 
children too, who otherwise would Pal have stood in the way of his preferment. 
and have been upon all occasions vexatious to him; and now he pros ered 
more than ever, was more in favour with his prince and reputation with the 

eople, which gave him a great opportunity of doing good to his brethren. 

hus “out of the eater” (and that was a lion too) “came forth meat, and out 
of the strong sweetness.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The six former chapters of this book were historical; we now enter, with fear and trem- | 
bling, upon the six latter, which are prophetical, wherein are many things dark and 


This bold stroke which his |) 


there were three of the first horns plucked up by the 
roots: and, behold, in this horn were eyes like the 
eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great things. 


The date of this chapter placeth it before ch. v., which was in the last year 
of Belshazzar, and ch. vi., which was in the first of Darius; for Daniel had t 108e 
visions in the first year of Belshazzar, when the captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon was drawing near a period. Belshazzar’s name here is in the original 
spelt differently from what it used to be: before it was Bel-she-azar, ‘ Bel is he 
that treasures up riches; but this is Bel-eshe-zar, ‘ Bel is on fire by the enemy.” 
Bel mae the god of the Chaldeans; he had prospered, but is now to be con- 
sumed. 

We have in these verses Daniel’s vision of the four monarchies that were 
oppressive to the Jews. Observe, 

‘irst. The circumstances of this vision. Daniel had interpreted Nebuchad- 
negzzar’s dream, and now he is himself honoured with like Divine discoveries 
ver. 1. He had visions of his head upon his bed, when he was asleep; so God 
sometimes revealed himself and his mind to the children of men, when deep 
sleep fell upon them, Jub xxxiii. 15; for when we are most retired from the 
world and taken off from the things of sense, we are most fit for communior 
with God. But when he was awake he wrote the dream for his own use, lest: 
he should forget it, as a dream which passeth away; and he told the sum of 
the matters to his brethren the Jews, for their use, and gave it them in writing, 
that it might be communicated to those at a distance, and preserved for their 
children after them, who should see these things accomplished. The Jews, mis- 
understanding some of the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, flattered them- 
selves with hopes that, after their return to their own land, they should enjoy 
a complete and uninterrupted tranquillity; but that they might not so deceive 
themselves, and their calamities be made doubly grievous by the disappoint- 
ment, God, by this prophet, lets them know that they shall have tribulation, 
Those promises of their prosperity were to be accomplished in the spiritual 
blessings of the kingdom of grace; as Christ has told his disciples they must 
expect persecution, and the prewiees they depend upon will be accomplished 
in the eternal blessings of the kingdom of glory. Daniel both wrote these 
things and spake them, to intimate that. the church should be taught both by 
the Scriptures and by ministers’ preaching,—both by the written word and by 
word of mouth; and ministers in their preaching are to tell the sum of the 
matters that are written. 

Secondly. ‘he vision itself, which foretells the revolutions of government in 
those nations which the church of the Jews, for the following ages, was to be 
under the influence of. 

1. He observed the four winds to strive upon the great sea, ver. 2. They 
strove which should blow strongest, and at length blow alone. ‘This represents 
the contests among princes for empire, and the shakings of the nations ‘ these 
contests, to which oes mighty monarchies he was now to have a prospect of 
owed their rise. One wind from any point of the compass if it blow hard, will 
cause a great commotion in the sea; Dut what a tumult must needs be raised 
when the four winds strive for mastery! ‘That is it which the kings of the 


_ hard to be understood, which we dare not positively determine the sense of; and yet | 
many things plain and profitable, which I trust God will enable us to make a good use | 
of. In this chapter we have, 1. Daniel’s vision of the four beasts, ver. 1—8. II. His 
vision of God’s throne of government and judgment, ver. 9—14, III. The interpreta- 


nations are contending for in their wars, which are as noisy and violent as the 
battle of the winds. But how is the poor sea tossed and torn, how terrible are 
| its concussions, how violent its convulsions, while the winds are at strife which 


a 


seems to imply that it was upon the top. This does not compel us to 
believe that the only entrance was from the top. There may have been, 
and perhaps also was, a door in the side; and the hole at the top, closed 
by means of aslab, would be that through which food was thrown to the 
lions within, or for other purposes. The attaching of the seals was 
manifestly to prevent any attempt to rescue the victim. = 

vi. 23. The law had been honoured, and without any violation of 
it, Daniel was ordered to be set free. 


vi. 24. Severe and even unjust as it may have been to punish the 
wives and children of the conspirators against Daniel, it seems to 
have been in accordance with Persian customs, We are not required 
to vindicate the act. Ammianus Marcellinus notes that among the 
Persians, when men were convicted of certain crimes, the whole of 
their kindred perished. 

vi. 26. As Mr. Barnes observes, “There is no certain evidence 
that Darius meant that the Lord should be honoured as the only 
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shall have the sole power of troubling it? Note, This world is like a stormy 
tempestuous sea; thanks to the proud ambitious winds that vex it. 

9 He saw “four great beasts come up from the sea,” from the troubled 
waters, in which aspiring minds love to fish. The monarchs and monarchies 
are represented by beasts, because too often it is by brutish rage and tyranny 
that they are rales and supported. These beasts were diverse one from another, 
ver. 3, of different shape, to note the different genius and complexion of the 
nations in whose hands they were lodged. 

Ist. The first beast was “like a lion,” ver. 4. This was the Chaldean 
monarchy, that was fierce and strong, and made the kings absolute. ‘This lion 
had eagle’s wings, with which to fly upon the prey. It notes the wonderful 
speed that Nebuchadnezzar made in his conquest of kingdoms, But he soon 
sees the wings plucked, a full stop put to the career of their victorious arms, 
Divers countries, that had been tributaries to them, revolt from them, and 
make head against them, so that this monstrous animal, this winged lion, is 
made to stand upon the feet as a man, and a man’s heart is given to it. It has 
lost the heart of a lion, which it had been famous for, (one of our English kings 
was called Coeur de Lion,) huth lost his courage, and is become feeble and faint, 
dreading every thing, and daring nothing; they are put in fear, and made to 
«know themselves to be but men. Sometimes the valour of a nation strangely 
sinks and becomes cowardly and effeminate, so that what was the head of the 
nations in an age or two becomes the tail. 

2nd. The second beast was “like a bear,” ver.5. This was the Persian 
monarchy, less strong and generous than the former, but no less ravenous. 
This bear “raised up itself on one side” against the lion, and soon mastered it. 
‘It raised up one dominion,’ so some read it. Persia and Media, which in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image were the two arms in one beast, now set up a joint 
government. ‘lhis bear had “ three ribs in the mouth of it between the teeth,” 
the remains of those nations it had devoured, which were the marks of its 
voraciousness, and yet an indication that, though it had devoured much, it 
could not devour all; there were some ribs still stuck in the teeth of it, which 
it could not conquer. Whereupon it was said to it, Arise, devour much flesh ; 
let the bones, the ribs, alone that cannot be conquered, and set upon that which 
will be an easier prey. he princes will stir up both the kings and the people 
to push on their conquests, and let nothing stand before them, Note, Con- 
quests unjustly made are but like those of the beasts of prey, and in this much 
worse, that the beasts prey not upon those of their own kind, as wicked and 
unreasonable men do, 

ard. The third beast was like a leopard, ver.6. This was the Grecian 
monarchy founded by Alexander the Great; active, crafty, and cruel, “like a 
a leopard.” He had “four wings of a fowl;” the lion seems to have had but 
two wings, but the leopard has four; for, though Nebuchadnezzar made great 
dispatch in his conquests, Alexander made much greater. In six years’ time he 
gained the whole empire of Persia, a great part beside of Asia, made himself 
master of Syria, Egypt, India, and other nations. ‘This beast had four heads; 
upon Alexander's death his conquests were divided among his four chief cap- 
tains—Seleucus Nicanor had Asia the Great; Perdiccas, and after him Anti- 
onus, had Asia the Less; Cassander had Macedonia, and Ptolemeus had Egypt. 
Coniston was given to this beast; it was given of God, from whom alone pro- 
motion comes. 

4th. The fourth beast was more fierce, and formidable, and mischievous than 
any of them, unlike any of the other, nor is there any among the beasts of prey 
to which it might be compared, ver. 7. The learned are not agreed concerning 
this anonymous beast. Some make it to be the Roman empire, which when it 
was in its glory comprehended ten kingdoms, Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
Britain, Sarmatia, Pannonia, Asia, Greece, and Egypt; and then the little horn 
which rose by the fall of three of the other horns, ver. 8, they make to be the 
Turkish empire, which rose in the room of Asia, Greece, and Egypt. Others 
make this fourth beast to be the kingdom of Syria, the family of the Seleucid, 
which was very cruel and oppressive to the people of the Jews, as we find in 
Josephus and the history of the Maccabees. And herein that empire was 
diverse from those that went before, that none of the preceding powers com- 
pelled the Jews to renounce their religion, but the kings of Syria did, and 
used them barbarously. Their armies and commanders were the great iron 
teeth with which they devoured and brake in pieces the people of God; and 
they trampled upon the residue of them. The ten horns are then supposed to 
be ten kings that reigned successively in Syria; and then the little horn is Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, the last of the ten, who by one means or other undermined 
three of the kings, and got the government. He was a man of great ingenuity 
and therefore is said to have eyes like the eyes of a man; and was ver bold 
and daring,—had a mouth speaking great things. We shall meet with him 
again in these prophecies. 


9 I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and 
the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was white 
as snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool: 
his throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as 
burning fire. 10 A fiery stream issued and came 
forth from before him: thousand thousands minis- 
tered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him: the judgment was set, and the 
books were opened. 11 I beheld then because of 
the voice of the great words which the horn spake: 
I beheld even till the beast was slain, and his body 
destroyed, and given to the burning flame. 12 As 
concerning the rest of the beasts, they had their do- 
minion taken away: yet their lives were prolonged 
for aseason and time. 13 I saw in the nig 
and, behold, one like the Son of man came with the 


1.” 


clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, | 


and they brought him near before him. 14 And 
there was given him dominion, and glory, and a 


God, though he probably meant that he should be honoured as a God 
of great power and glory, and worthy of universal reverence.” — 

vii. 1. On this important chapter volumes have been written. 
Dr. Pusey says, “It is allowed on all hands that the four beasts in 
Daniel’s vision in the first year of Belshazzar correspond exactly 
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im ‘| the fourth 
alt visions, | 


to the four empires represented in the image exhibited to Nebuchad- 


nezzar.” And again he says, “The dream of Nebuchadnezzar is 
confessed on all hands to be expanded in the first vision of Daniel.” 
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kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, 
should serve him: his dominion zs an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his king- 


dom that which shall not be destroyed. 


Whether we understand the fourth beast to signify the Syrian empire or the 
Roman, or the former as a figure of the latter, it is plain these verses are 
intended for the comfort and support of the people of God, in reference to the 
persecutions they were likely to sustain, both from the one and from the other, 
and from all their proud enemies in every age; for it is written for their learn- 
ing on whom the ends of the world are come, that they also, through patience 
and comfort of this Scripture, might have hope. ‘Three things are here dis- 
covered that are very encouraging : 

First. ‘That there is a judgment to come, and God is the judge. Now men 
have their day, and every pretender thinks he should have his day, and strug- 
gles for it. But “he that sits in heaven laughs at them,” for he sees that © his 
day is coming,” Ps. xxxvii. 13; ver. 9, “I beheld till the thrones were cast 
down,” not only the thrones of these beasts, but all rule, authority, and power 
that is set up in opposition to the kingdom of God among men, | Cor. xv. 24, 
Such are the thrones of the kingdoms of the world in comparison with God’s 
kingdom; they that see them set up need but wait awhile, and they will see 
them cast down. ‘I beheld till thrones were set up,’ so it may as well be read, 
Christ’s throne, and the throne of his Father. One of the rabbins confesseth 
that these thrones are set up, one for God, another for the Son of David. It is 
the judgment that is here set, ver. 10. Now this is intended, Ist. To speak 
Gods wise and righteous government of the world by his providence; and an 
unspeakable satisfaction it gives to all good men in the midst of the convul- 
sions and revolutions of states and kingdoms, that the “Lord has prepared 
his throne in the heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over all,” Ps. ciii. 19; that, 
“verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth,” Ps. lviii. 11. 2nd. Perhaps 
it points at the destruction brought by the providence of God upon the empire 
of Syria, or that of Rome, for their tyrannizing over the people of God. But, 
3rd. It seems principally desigued to describe the last judgment; for, though 
it follow not immediately upon the dominion of the fourth beast, nay, though 
it be yet to come, perhaps.many ages to come, yet it was intended that in ever 
age the people of God should encourage themselves under their troubles with 
the belief and prospect of it. Enoch, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of 
it, Jude 14. Doth the mouth of the enemy speak great things? ver. 8. Here 
are far greater things which the mouth of the Lord has spoken. Many of the 
New Testament predictions of the judgment to come have a plain allusion to 
this vision here, especially St. John’s vision of it, Rev, xx. 11, 12. 

1. The judge is the “ Ancient of days” himself, God the Father, the glo 
of whose presence is here described. He is called the “ Ancient of days,” 
because he is God from everlasting to everlasting. Among men we reckon 
that “with the ancient is wisdom,” and days shall speak. hall not all flesh 
then be silent before him who is the “ Ancient of days?” ‘The glory of the 
Judge is here set forth DF his garment, which was white as snow, noting his 
splendour and purity in all the administrations of his justice, and the hair of his 
head clean and white, as the pure wool, that, as the white and hoary head, he 
may appear venerable, fi . 

2. ‘The throne is very formidable. It is “like the fiery plain,” dreadful to the 
wicked that shall be summoned before it. And the throne being moveable 
upon wheels, or at least the chariot in which he rode his circuit, the wheels 
thereof are as burning fire, to devour the adversaries; for “our God is a con- 
suming fire,” and with him are “everlasting burnings,” /sa. xxxiii. 14. This is 
enlarged upon, ver. 10. As to all his faithful friends there ‘‘ proceeds out of 
the throne of God and the Lamba pure river of water of life,” Rev. xxii. 1, so 
to all bis implacable enemies there issues and comes forth from his throne 
a fiery stream of brimstone,” Jsa. xxx. 33; a fire that shall devour before him. 
He is a swift witness, and his word a word upon the wheels. 

3. The attendants are numerous and very splendid. The Shechinah is always 
attended with angels; it is so here, ver. 10, a “thousand thousand minister to 
him,” and “ten thousand times ten thousand stand before him.” It is his glory 
that he has such attendance, but much more his glory that he neither needs 
them nor can be benefited by them. See how numerous the heavenly hosts 
are,—there are thousands of angels; and how obsequious they are,—they stand 
before God, ready to go on his errands, and to take the first intimation of his 
will and pleasure. ‘They will particularly be employed as ministers of his 
justice in the last judgment, when the Son of Man shall come, and all the holy 
angela ain him. Enoch prophesied that the Lord should come with his holy 
myriads, 

‘ The process is fair and unexceptionable; the judgment is set, publicly and 
openly, that all may have recourse to it, and the books are opened. As in courts 
of judgment, among men, the proceedings are in writing, and upon record, 
which is laid open when the cause comes to a hearing, the examination of wit- 
nesses is produced, aud athdavits read to clear the matter of fact, the statute 
and common law books consulted to find out what is the law,—so in the judg- 
ment of the great day the equity of the sentence will be as incontestably 
evident as if there were books opened to justify it. 

Secondly. That the proud and cruel enemies of the church of God will 
certainly be reckoned with and brought down in due time, ver. 11, 12. This is 
here represented to us, 

1. In the destroying of the fourth beast. God’s quarrel with this beast is, 
“because of the voice of the great words which the horn spake,” bidding defiance 
to heaven, and triumphing over all that is sacred. This provokes God more 
than any thing, for the “enemy to behave himself proudly,” Dew. xxxii. 27. 
Therefore Pharaoh must be humbled, because he hath said, “ Who is the Lord?” 
and hath said, “1 will pursue, I will overtake.” Enoch foretold that therefore 
the Lord would come to judge the world, that he might “ convince all that are 
ungodly of their hard speeches,” Jude 15. Note, Great words are but idle 
words, for which men must give account in the great day, And see what comes 
of this beast that talks so big: he is slain, and “his body destroyed and given 
to the burning flame.” ‘The Syrian empire, after Antiochus, was destroyed ; he 
himself died of a miserable disease, his family was rooted out, the kin dom 
wasted by the Parthians and Armenians, and at length made a province of the 
Roman empire by Pompey. And the Roman empire itself, (if we take that for 

aaa) after it began to persecute Christianity, declined and wasted 
away, and the body of it was destroyed. ‘So shall all thine enemies perish, 
© Lord, and be slain before thee.” ' 

2. In the diminishing and weakening of the other three beasts, ver. 12. They 
had their dominion taken away, and so were disabled to do the mischiefs they 
had done to the church and people of God; but a prolong+ng in life was given’ 
them, for a time and nm season, a set time, the bounds of wnich they could not 
pass. The power of the foregoing kingdoms was quite broken, but the people 
of them still remain in a mean, and weak, and low condition. We may allude- 
to this in describing the remainders uf sin in the hearts of good people: they 


But while there is this general agieement, there are variations in 
detail which are very numerous. The ordinary reader of the chapter 
will see that amid incidents so many and so figurative there is room 
for much difference of opinion, : . 


vii. 4, The representation of a winged lion is not uncommon, and __ 


specimens from Nimroud have the face of a man, Other lions wi 
the wings, and standing upon their hind feet, are also depicted or 
carved on various relics trom the Babylonian ruins, y iokite® 


a 
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have corruptions in them, the lives of which are prolonged, so that they are not 
perfectly free from sin, but the dominion of them is taken away, so that sin 
doth not reign in their mortal bodies. And thus God deals with his church's 
enemies ; sometimes he breaks the teeth of them (Ps. iii. 7) when he doth not 
break the neck of them; crusheth the persecution, but reprieves the perse- 
cutors, that they may have space to repent. Avnd it is fit that God, in doing his 
own work, should take his own time and way. 

Thirdly. That the kingdom of the Messiah shall be set up and kept up in the 
world, in despite of all the opposition of the powers of darkness. Let the heathen 
rage and fret as long as they please, God will “set his king upon his holy hill 
of Zion.” Daniel sees this in vision, and comforts himself and his friends with 
the prospect of it. This is the same with Nebuchadnezzar’s foresight of the 
‘stone cut out of the mountain without hands,” which broke in pieces the 
image; but in this vision there is much more of pure Gospel than jn that. 

1. The Messiah is here called, “the Son of man,” “one like unto the Son of 

man ;” fur he was made in the likeness of sinful flesh, was found in fashion as a 
man: “I saw one like unto the Son of man,” one exactly agreeing with the idea 
formed in the Divine counsels of him who, in the fulness of time, was to be the 
Mediator between God and man. He is “like unto the Son of man,” but is indeed 
the Son of God. Our Saviour seems plainly to refer to this vision when he 
saith, Jno. v. 27, that the Father has therefore “ given him authority to execute 
judgment,” because he is “the Son of man,” and because he is the person 
whom Daniel saw in vision, to whom a kingdom and dominion were to be 
given. 
_ 2. He is said to come with the clouds of heaven. Some refer this to his 
incarnation. He descended in the clouds of heaven, came into the world 
unseen, as the hk of the Lord took possession of the temple in a cloud, The 
empires of the world were beasts that rose out of the sea; but Christ’s king- 
dom is from above, he is the Lord from heaven. I think it is rather to be 
referred to his ascension; when he returned to the Father, the eye of his 
disciples followed him till “a cloud received him out of their sight,” Acts i. 9. 
He made that cloud his chariot, wherein he rode triumphantly to the upper 
world. He comes swiftly, irresistibly, and comes in state, for he comes with 
the clouds of heaven. 

3. He is here represented as having a mighty interest in heaven. When the 
cloud received him out of the sight of his disciples, it is worth while to inquire 
(as the sons of the prophets, concerning Elijah in a like case,) whither it carried 
him, where it lodged him; and here we are told abundantly to our satisfaction 
that he came to the “ Ancient of days,” for he ascended to“ his Father and our 
Father, to his God and our God,” Jno. xx. 17; from him he came forth, and to 
him he returns to be glorified with him, and to sit down at his right hand. It 
was with a great deal of pleasure that he said, ‘‘ Now I go to him that sent me.” 
But was he welcome? Yes, no doubt he was; for they brought him near before 
him: he was introduced into his Father’s presence with the attendance and 
adorations of “all the angels of God,” Heb. i. 6. God caused him to draw near 
and approach to him, as an advocate and undertaker for us, Jer. xxx. 31, that 
we through him might be made nigh. By this solemn near approach he made 
to the “ Ancient of days” it appears that the Father accepted the sacrifice he 
offered, and the satisfaction he made, and was entirely well pleased with all 
he had done. He was brought near, as our High Priest, who for us enters 
within the pale, and as our forerunner. 

4. He is here represented as having a mighty influence upon this earth, 


ver. 14. When he went to be glorified with his Father he had a “ power given . 


him over all flesh,” Jno. xvil. 2, 5. With the prospect of this Daniel and 
his friends are here comforted, that not only the dominion of the church’s 
enemies shall be taken away, ver. 12, but the church’s Head and best friend 
shall have the dominion given him; to him “every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue confess,” Phil. ii. 9,10. To him is given glory and a kingdom; and it is 
given by him who has an unquestionable right to give it, which, some think, 
with an eye to these words, our Saviour teaches us to acknowledge in the close 
of the Lord’s Preyer “For thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory.” It 
is here foretold that the kingdom of the exalted Redeemer shall be, Ist. A 
universal kingdom; the only universal monarchy, whatever others have pre- 
tended to, or aimed at. All people, nations, and languages shall fear him, and 
be under his jurisdiction, either as his willing subjects or as his conquered cap- 
tives, to be either ruled or overruled by him. One way or other the kingdoms 
of the world shall all become his kingdoms. 2nd. An everlasting kingdom. His 
dominion shall not pass away to any successor, much less to any invader, and 
his kingdom is that which shall not be destroyed. Even the gates of hell, all the 
jnfernal powers and policies, shall not prevail against it. ‘Che church shall con- 
tinue militant to the end of time, and triumphant to the endless ages of eternity. 


15 I Daniel was grieved in my spirit in the midst 
of my body, and the visions of my head troubled me. 
16 I came near unto one of them that stood by, and 
asked him the truth of all this. So he told me, and 
made me know the interpretation of the things. 17 
These great beasts, which are four, are four kings, 
which shall arise out of the earth. 18 But the 
saints of the most High shall take the kingdom, and 

ossess the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever. 
19 Then I would know the truth of the fourth beast, 
which was diverse from all the others, exceeding 
dreadful, whose teeth were of iron, and his nails of 
brass ; which devoured, brake in pieces, and stamped 
the residue with his feet; 20 And of the ten horns 
that were in his head, and of the other which came 
up, and before whom three fell; even of that horn 
that had eyes, and a mouth that dpa very great: 
things, whose look was more stout than his fellows. 
21 I beheld, and the same horn made war with the 


vii. 5. The bear, like the lion, is much less common in Western 
Asia than formerly, but it is still found in Armenia, Northern Persia, 
Hermon, Lebanon, and other districts. ‘Three ribs i are regarded 
as typifying the three principal victims of Medo-Persian conquest— 

--viz., the kingdoms of Lydia, Babylonia, and Egypt, as understood by 
Dr. Pusey, &c.; but this is not quite certain. 

vii. 6. The leopard is not very rare in some parts of Western 
Asia. Here it is a symbol of the Alexandrian domination, and the 
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22 Until the 
Ancient of days came, and judgment was given to 
the saints of the most High; and the time came 
that the saints possessed the kingdom. 23 ‘Thus he 
said, ‘The fourth beast shall be the fourth kingdom 
upon earth, which shall be diverse from all kingdoms, 
and shall devour the whole earth, and shall tread it 
down, and break it in pieces. 24 And the ten horns 
out of this kingdom are ten kings that shall arise: 
and another shall. rise after them ; and he shall be 
diverse from the first, and he shall subdue three 
kings. 25 And he shall speak great words against 
the most High, and shall wear out the saints of the 
most High, and think to change times and laws: 
and they shall be given into his hand until a time 
and times and the dividing of time. 26 But the 
judgment shall sit, and they shall take away his do- 
minion, to consume and to destroy it unto the end, 
27 And the kingdom and dominion, and the great- 


5 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall 


be given to the people of the saints of the most 
High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
and all dominions shall serve and obey him. 28 
Hitherto zs the end of the matter. As for me Da- 
niel, my cogitations much troubled me, and my coun- 
tenance changed in me: but ! kept the matter in my 


heart. 


saints, and prevailed against them; 


Here is, First. The deep impressions which these visions made upon the 
prophet. God, in them, put honour upon him, and gave him satisfaction, yet 
not without a great alloy of pain and verplexity ; ver. 15, “I Daniel was grieved 
in my spirit, in the midst of my body.” ‘The word here used for the body pro- 
yerly signifies a sheath or scabbard, for the body is no more to the soul; that 
is the weapon, it is that which we are principally to take care of. “ The visions 
of my head troubled me;” and again, ver. 28, “my cogitations much troubled 
me.” The manner in which these things were discovered to him quite over- 
whelmed him, and put his thoughts so much to the stretch that his spirits 
failed him, and the trance he was in tired him, and made him faint. The 
things themselves that were discovered amazed and astonished him, and put 
him into a confusion till by degrees he recollected and conqu@red himself, and 
set the comforts of the vision over against the terrors of it. 

Secondly. His earnest desire to understand the meaning of them; ver. 16, “1 
came near to one of them that stood by,” to one of the angels that appeared 
attending the Son of man in his glory, und asked him the truth; that is, the 
true intent and meaning of all this. ove It is a very desirable thing to take 
the right and full sense of what we see and hear from God; and those that 
would know must ask by faithful and fervent prayer, and by accomplishing a 
diligent search. 

Thirdly. The key that was given him to let him into the understanding of this 
vision. ‘The angel told him, and told him so plainly that he made him know 
the interpretation of the thing, and so made him somewhat more easy. 

1. The great beasts are great kings and their kingdoms, great monarchs and 
their monarchies, which shall‘ arise out of the earth,” as those beasts did out, 
of the sea, ver. 17. They ure but, terre filit,—‘from beneath,’ savour of the 
earth, and their foundation is in the dust; they are of the earth earthy, and 
they are written in the dust, and to the dust they shall return. 

2. Daniel pretty well understands the first three beasts, but concerning the 
fourth desires to Oy better informed; because it differed so much from the rest, 
and was exceeding dreadful, and not only so, but very mischievous, for it * de- 
voured and brake in pieces,” ver. 19. Perhaps this was it that put Daniel into 
such a fright, and this part of the visions of his head troubled him more than 
any of the rest. But especially he desired to know what the little horn was 
that had eyes, and a mouth that spake very great things, and whose counte- 
nance was more fearless and formidable than that of any of his fellows, ver. 20. 
And this he was most inquisitive about, because it was this horn that “made 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them,” ver, 21. While no more is inti- 
mated but that the children of men make war with one another, and prevail 
against one another, the prophet doth not shew himself so much concerned,— 
* Let the potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth,” and be dushed in 
pieces one against another; but when they make war with the saints, when the 
precious sons of Zion, comparable to fine gold, are broken as earthen pitchers, 
it is time to ask, What is the meaning of this? Will the Lord cast off his people? 
Will he suffer their enemies to trample upon them, and triumph over them? 
What is this same horn that shall prevail so far against the saints? ‘I'o this his 
interpreter answers, ver. 23—25, that this fourth beast is a fourth kingdom, that 
shall “ devour the whole earth,” or, as it may be read, the whole land; that the 
ten horns are ten kings, and the little horn is another king that shall subdue 
three kings, and shall be very abusive to God and his people; shall carts it, 
Ist. Very impiously toward God; he shall speak great words against the Most 
High, setting him, and his authority and justice, at defiance. 2nd. Very im- 
perilously towards the people of God; he shall “wear out the saints of the 
fost High.” 
oppressions, and a constant course of paren 

ne 


He will not cut them off at once, but “ wear them vut” by long 
= put upon them; ruining their 


estates, and weakening their families. esign of Satan has been to wear 


appropriateness of the symbol has been often pointed out. The four 
wings may denote the rapid spread of Alexander’ conquests in every 
direction, and the four heads may figure the fourfold monarchy after 
Alexander’s death, ; oda 

vii. 7,8. This emblem is, of course, wholly imaginative. The 
Roman power, its character and some of its divisions, are usually 
supposed to be meant by it. To this we may assent, but it is curious 
to note the vast number of variations which expositors have devised 
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out the saints of the Most High, that they may be no more in remembrance; 
but the attempt is vain, for while the world stands God will have a church ia 
it. He shall “think to change times and laws,” to abolish all the ordinances 
and institutions of religion, and to bring everybody to say and do just as he 
would have them; he shall trample upon laws and customs, human and Divine, 
(Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis,—‘ He pulls down, he builds, he 
changeth square into round,’) as if he meant to alter even the ordinances of 
heaven themselves. And in these daring attempts he shall for a time prosper 
and have success; they shall be given into his hand until time, times, and half 
a time, that is, for three years and a half; that famous prophetical measure of 
time which we meet with in the Jtevelation, which is sometimes called forty- 
two months, sometimes twelve hundred and sixty days, which shall come all to 
one. But at the end of that time the “judgment shall sit, and take away his 
dominion,” ver. 26; which he expounds, ver. 11, “ The beast was slain and his 
body destroyed.” And, as Mr. Mede reads ver. 12,‘ As to the rest of the beast,’ 
that is, the ten horns, especially the little ruling horn, as he calls it, they had 
their dominion taken away. 

Now, the question is, Who is this enemy, whose rise, reign, and ruin, is here 
foretold? Interpreters are not agreed; some will have the fourth kingdom to 
be that of the Seleucidw, and the little horn-to be Antiochus, and shew the 
accomplishment of all this in the history of the Maccabees,—so Janius Piscator, 
Polanus, Broughton, and many others; but others will have the fourth king- 
dom to be that of the Romans, and the little horn to be Julius Caesar and the 
succeeding emperors, saith Calvin; the antichrist, the papal kingdom, saith 
Mr. Joseph Mede, that wicked one which, as this little horn, is to be consumed 
by the brightness of Christ’s second coming. Aud the pope assumes a power 
to change times and laws, that is, ‘an absolute despotic power;’ ‘ potestas, 
a’rokpatopiki), as he calls it. Others make the little horn to be the Turkish 
empire; so Luther, Vatablus, and others. Now I cannot prove either side to 
be in the wrong, and therefore, since prophecies sometimes have many ful- 
fillings, and we ought to give Scripture its full latitude in this, as in many 
other controversies, I am willing to allow that they are both in the right; and 
that this prophecy has primary reference to the Syrian empire, and was in- 
tended for the encouragement of the Jews that suffered under Antiochus, that 
they might see even these melancholy times foretold, but it might foresee a 
glorious issue of them at last, and the final overthrow of their proud oppressors; 
and, which is best of all, might foresee, not long after, the setting up of the 
kingdom of the Messiah in the world, with the hopes of which it was usual 
with the former prophets to comfort the people of God in their distresses: but 

et it has a farther reference, and foretells the like persecuting power and rage 
in Rome heathen, and no less in Rome papal, against the Christian religion, 
that was in Antiochus against the pious Jews and their religion. And St. 
John, in his visions and prophecies, which point primarily at Rome, has plain 
reference, in many particulars, to these visions here. 

3. He has a joyful prospect given him of the prevalency of God’s kingdom 
among men, and its victory over all opposition at last. And it is very observ- 
able, that, in the midst of the predictions of the force and fury of the enemies, 
this is brought in abruptly, ver. 18, and again ver. 22, before it comes in the 
course of the vision to be interpreted, ver. 26,27. And this also refers, Ist. To 
the prosperous days of the Jewish church after it had weathered the storm 
under Antiochus, and the power which the Maccabees obtained over their 
enemies. 2nd. To the setting up of the kingdom of the Messiah in the world 
by the preaching of the Gospel. “ For judgment Christ comes into this world,” 
to rule by his Spirit, and to make all his saints “ kings and priests to their God.” 
3rd. ‘lo the second coming of Jesus Christ, when the saints shall judge the 
world, shall sit down with him on his throne, and triumph in the complete 
downfall of the devil’s kingdom. 

Let us see what is here foretold. First. The “ Ancient of days shall come,” 
ver. 22. God shall judge the world by his Son, to whom he hath committed all 
judgment; and, as an earnest of that, he comes for the deliverance of his 
oppressed people, comes for the setting up of his kingdom in the world. 
Secondly. “The judgment shall sit,” ver. 26. God will make it to appear that 
“he judgeth in the earth, and will, both in wisdom and equity, plead his people’s 
righteous cause. At the great day he will judge the “ world in righteousness 
by that man whom he has ordained.” Thirdly. The dominion of the enem 
shall be taken away, ver. 26. All Christ’s enemies shall be made bis oat 
and shall be consumed and destroyed to the end. ‘These words the apostle 
useth concerning the man of sin; 2 Thes. ii. 8, he shall be consumed with the 
“spirit of Christ’s mouth,” and “destroyed with the brightness of his coming.” 
Fourthly. Judgment is “ given to the saints of the Most High.” The apostles 
are intrusted with the preaching of a Gospel by which the world shall be 
judged. All the saints, by their faith and obedience, condemn an unbelievin 
disobedient world; in Christ their head they shall judge the world, aa 
“judge the twelve tribes of Israel,” Mat. xix. 28. See what reason we have 
to honour them that fear the Lord; how mean and despicable soever the 
saints now appear in the eye of the world, and how much contempt soever is 
poured upon them, they are “the saints of the Most High,” they are near and 
dear to God, and he owns them for his, and judgment is given to them. 
Fifthly. That which is most insisted upon is, that “the saints of the Most 
High shall take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever,” ver. 18. And 
again, ver. 22, “The time came that the saints possessed the kingdom;” and 
again, ver. 27, “The kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High.” Far be it from us to infer from nence that dominion is founded on 
grace, or that this will warrant any, under pretence of saintship, to usurp 
kingship. No, Christ’s kingdom is not of this world; but this, speaks the 
spiritual dominion of the saints over their own lusts and corruptions, and their 
victories over Satan and his temptations, and the triumphs of the martyrs over 
death and its terrors. It likewise promiseth that the gospel kingdom shall be 
set up, a kingdom of light, holiness, and love; a kingdom of grace, the pri- 
vileges and comforts of which now under the heavens shall be the earnest and 
firstfruits of the kingdom of glory in the heavens. When the empire became 
Christian, and princes used their power for the defence and advancement of 
Christianity, then the saints possessed the kingdom. The saints rule by the 
Spirit’s ruling in them, and “this is the victory overcoming the world, even 
their faith,” and by the making of the kingdoms of this world to become 
Christ’s kingdom. But the full accomplishment of this will be in the everlasting 
ha) piness of the saints, the kingdom that cannot be moved, which we, accord- 
ing to his promise, look for, that is “the greatness of the kingdom,” the 
crown of glory that fades not away—that is the “everlasting kingdom.” See 
what an emphasis is laid npon this, ver. 18: the saints shall possess the king- 
dom for ever, even for ever and ever; and the reason is, because He whose 
saints they are is the Most High, and “ his kingdom is an everlasting kingdom,” 
ver. 27. He is so, and therefore theirs shall be so; “ Because 1 live, you shall 
live also,” Jno. xiv. 19. His kingdom is theirs; they reckon themselves ex- 
alted in his exaltation, and desire no greater honour and satisfaction to them- 
selves than that all dominions should serve and obey him as they shall do, 
ver. 27. They shall either be brought into subjection to this golden sceptre or 
brought to destruction by this iron rod, 


in reference to the lesser details. The “great things” mentioned 
in verse 8 must be words of boasting pride and arrogance. 

vii. 9. The thrones were certainly not “cast down,” if overthrown 
is meant, but they were set down or placed in position. The Syriac 
has, “I saw thrones were set,’’ and the same idea is conveyed by the 
Greek and Latin, and by numerous modern versions, The remarkable 
analogies between some portions of this chapter and some of the 
Xovelation of St. John must not be overlooked. The wheels are, 
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Daniel, in the close, when ne ends that matter, tells us what impressions this 
vision made upon him. It overwhelmed his spirits to that degree that his conn- 
tenance was changed, and it made him look pale; but he kept the matter in his 
heart. Note, The heart must be the treasury and storehouse of Divine things; 
there we must hide God’s word, as the Virgin Mary kept the sayings of Christ, 
Lu. ii. 51. Daniel kept the matter in his heart, with design not to keep it from 
the church, but to keep it for the church, that what he had received from the 
Lord he might fully and faithfully deliver to the people. Note, It concerus 
Goi’s prophets and ministers to treasure up the things of God in their minds, 
and there to digest them well. If we would have God’s word ready in our 
mouths when we have occasion for it, we must keep it in our hearts at all 
times. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The visions and prophecies of this chapter look only and entirely at the events that were 
then shortly to come to pass in the monarchies of Persia and Greece, and seem to have 
no farther reference at all. Nothing is here said of the Chaldean monarchy, for that 
was now just at its period, and therefore this chapter is not written in Chaldee, as the 
six foregoing chapters were, for the benefit of the Chaldeans, but in Hebrew, and so 
are the rest of the chapters to the end of the book, for the service of the Jews, that 
they might know what troubles were before them, and what the issue of them would 
be, and might provide accordingly. In this chapter we have, I. The vision of the 
ram, and the he-goat, and the little horn, that should fight and prevail against the 
people of God, for a certain limited time, ver. 1—14. II. The interpretation of this 
vision by an angel, shewing that the ram signified the Persian empire, the he-goat the 
Grecian, and the little horn a king of the Grecian monarchy, that should set himself 
against the Jews and religion, which was Antiochus Epiphanes, ver. 15—27, The 
Jewish church from its beginning had been all along more or less blessed with pro- 
phets, men Divinely inspired, to explain God’s mind to them in his providences, and 
give them some prospect of what was coming upon them; but soon after Ezra’s time 
Divine inspiration ceased, and there were no more any prophets till the gospel day 
dawned. And therefore the events of that time were here foretold by Daniel, and left 
upon record, that even then God might not leave himself without witness, or them 
without a guide. 


1 the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar 
a vision appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, 
after that which appeared unto me at the first. 2 
And I saw in a vision; and it came to pass, when 
I saw, that I was at Shushan in the palace, which 


SITE OF SUSA, 


is in the province of Elam; and I saw in a vision, 


and I was by the river of Ulai. 3 Then I lifted 
up mine eyes, and saw, and, behold, there stood 
before the river a ram which had two horns: and 
the two horns were high; but one was higher than 
the other, and the higher came up last. 4 I saw 
the ram pushing westward, and nortliward, and 
southward; so that no beasts might stand before 
him, neither was there any that could deliver. out 
of his hand; but he did according to his will, and 
became great. 5 And as | was considering, behold, 
an he goat came from the west on the face of the 
whole earth, and touched not the ground: and the 
goat had a notable horn between his eyes. 6 And 
he came to the ram that had two horns, which I 
had seen standing before the river, and ran unto 
him in the fury of his power. 7 And I saw him 
come close unto the ram, and he was moved with 
choler against him, and smote the ram, and brake 
his two horns: and there was no power in the ram 
to stand before him, but he cast him down to the 


of course, those of the throne, and instead of “ his wheels ” we must): 


substitute the more modern expression, ‘its wheels.” It may here 

be noted that what is called the old version of the English Bible has 

in the first clause the correct sense, “ till the thrones were set up.” 
vii. 11. The declaration that the beast was slain and its body — 


burnt is symbolical: after the overthrow of that which is eyes by: - 


the beast, there shall be a destruction of its relics as coi 
effectual as if those relics had been burned to ashes. 
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ground, and stamped upon him: and there was 
none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. 
8 Therefore the he goat waxed very great: and 
when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 


and for it came up four notable ones toward the 
four winds of heaven. 9 And out of one of them 
came forth a little horn, which waxed exceeding 


great, toward the south, and toward the east, and 


SELEUCUS, 


toward the pleasant Jand. 10 And it waxed great, 
even to the host of heaven; and it cast down some 
of the host and of the stars to the ground, and 
stamped upon them, 11 Yea, he magnified him- 
self even to the prince of the host, and by him the 
daily sacrifice was taken away, and the place of his 
sanctuary was cast down. 12 And an host was 
given him against the daily sacrifice by reason of 
transgression, and it cast down the truth to the 


ground; and it practised, and prospered. 13 Then 
T heard one saint speaking, and another saint said 
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unto that certain saint which spake, Ilow long shail 
be the vision concerning the daily sacrifice, and the 
transgression of desolation, to give both the sanc- 
tuary and the host to be trodden under foot? 14 
And he said unto me, Unto two thousand and three 


hundred days ; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed. 


Here is, First. The date of this’ vision, ver. 1. It was “in the third year of 
the reign of Belshazzar,” which proved to be his last year, as many reckon; so 
that this chapter also should be, in order of time, before the fifth. ‘That Da- 
niel might not be surprised at the destruction of Babylon now at hand, God 
gives him a foresight of the destruction of other kingdoms hereafter, that in 
their day had been as potent as that of Babylon. Could we foresee the chauges 
that shall be hereafter, when we are gone, we should the less admire, and be 
less atfected with, the changes in our own days; for “that which is done is that 
which shall be done,” £ecl.i.9. ‘Then it was that “a vision appeared to me, 
even to me Daniel.” Here he solemnly attests the truth of it: it was to him, 
even to him, that the vision was shewn; he was the eye-witness of it. And this 
vision puts him in mind of a former vision, which “appeared to him at the first,” 
in the first year of this reign, which he makes mention of, because this vision 
was an explication and confirmation of that, and points at many of the same 
events. ‘That seems to have been a dream, a vision in his sleep; this seems to 
have been when he was awake. 

Secondly. ‘The scene of this vision, The place where that was laid was in 
“Shushan the palace,” one of the royal seats of the kings of Persia, situated on 
the banks of the river Ulai, which surrounded the city, It was in the province 
of Elam, that part of Persia which lay next to Babylon. Daniel was not there 
in person, for he was now in Babylon, a captive, in some employment under 
Belshazzar, and might not go to such a distant country, especially being now an 
enemy’s country, but he was there in vision; as Ezekiel, when a captive in 
Babylon, was often brought in the spirit to the land of Israel. Note, Ihe soul 
mnay be at liberty when the body is in captivity; for when we are bound the 
spirit of the Lord is not bound. The vision related to that country, and therefore 
there he was made to fancy himself to be, as strongly as if he had really been there. 

Thirdly. The vision itself, and the process of it. 

1. He saw aram with two horns, ver. 3. This was the second monarchy, of 
which the kingdom of Media and Persia were the two horns. ‘he horns were 
very high, but that which came up last was the higher, and got the start of the 
former ; so the last shall be first, and the first last. The kingdom of Persia, 
which rose last, in Cyrus, became more eminent than that of the Medes. 

2. He saw this ram pushing all about him with his horns, ver. 4. Westward, 
towards Babylon, Syria, Greece, and the lesser Asia; northward, towards the 
Lydians, Armenians, and Scythians; and southward, towards Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and Egypt, for all these nations did the Persian empire, one time or other, make 
attempts upon, for the enlarging of their dominion. And at last he became so 
powerful that no beasts might stand before him. This ram, that is of a species 
of animals that are often preyed upon, becomes formidable even to the beasts 
of prey themselves, so that there was no standing before him, no escaping him, 
none that could deliver out of his hand, but all must yield to him. ‘The kings 
of Persia did according to their will, prospered in all their ways abroad, aud 
had an uncontrollable power at home, and became great. He thouglit himself 
great, because he did what he would; but to do good is that which makes men 
truly great. 

3. He saw this ram overcome by a he-goat. He was considering the ram, 
and wondering so weak an animal should come to be so prevalent, with expecta- 
tion what would be the issue, and behold a “he-goat came,” ver. 5. ‘This was 
Alexander the Great, the son of Philip, king of Macedonia; he came trom the 
west, from Greece, which lay west from Persia. He fetched a great compass 
with his army; he came upon “the face of the whole earth.” He did, in effect, 
conquer the world, and then sat down and wept because there was not another 
world to be conquered. Unus Pell@o juveni non sufficit orbis,—‘ One world was 
too little for the youth of Pella.’ his he-goat (a creature famed for comeliness 
in going, Pr. xxx. 31,) went on with incredible swiftness, so that he ‘‘ touched not 
the ground,” so lightly did he move; he rather seemed to fly above the ground 
than to go upon the ground; or, ‘none touched him in the earth,’ that is, he 
met with little or no opposition. This he-goat, or buck, had a notable horn 
between his eyes, like aunicorn. He had strength, and knew his own strength; 
he saw himself a match for all his neighbours. Alexander pushed his conquests 
on so fast, and with so much fury, that none of the kingdoms he attacked had 
courage to make a stand, or give check to the progress of his victorious arms. 
In six years he made himself master of the greatest part ef the then known 
world. Well might he be called a notable horn, for his name still lives in his- 
tory as one of the most celebrated commanders in war that ever the world 
knew. Alexander’s victories and achievements are still the entertainment of 
the ingenious. This he-goat came to the “fram that had two horns,” ver. 6. 
Alexander, with his victorious army, attacked the kingdom of Persia, an army 
consisting of no more than thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse. He 
ran unto him, to surprise him ere he could get intelligence of his motions, 
“In the fury of his power” he came “close to the ram.” Alexander, with 
his army, came up with Darius Codomannus, then emperor of Persia, being 
“ moved with choler against him,” ver.7._ It was with the greatest violence that 
Alexander pushed on his war against Darius, who, though he brought vast 
numbers into the field, yet, for want of conduct, was an unequal match for 
him; so that Alexander was too hard for him whenever he engaged him, 
“smote him, cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon him,” which 
three expressions, some think, refer to the three famous victories that Alex- 
ander obtained over Darius, at Granicus, at Issus, and at Arbela, by which he 
was at length totally routed, having in the last battle had six hundred thousand 
men killed,—so that Alexander became absolute master of all the Persian em- 
pire—broke his two horns, the kingdoms of Media and Persia. The rain, that 
had destroyed all before him, ver, 4, is now himself destroyed. Darius has 
no power to stand before Alexander, nor has he any friends or allies to help 
to deliver him out of his hand. Note, Those kingdoms that, when they had 
power, abused it, and, because none could oppose them, withheld not them- 
selves from the doing of any wrong, may expect to have their power at length 
taken from them, and to be served in their own kind, /sa. xxxiil. 1. 

4. He saw that he-goat made hereby very considerable, but the great horn 
that had done all this execution was broken, ver. 8. Alexander was about 
twenty years old when he began his wars. When he was about twenty-six he 
conquered Darius, and became master of the whole Persian empire; but when 
he was about thirty-two or thirty-three years of age, when he was strong, ia 
his full strength, he was broken—not Killed in war, in the bed of honour, 
but died of a drunken surfeit, or, as some suspect, by poison, and lett no 
child living behind him to enjoy that which he had sondianake laboured for 


vii. 13. The phrase “ Son of man” here has been much discussed, 
and certainly not without reason, because in Aramaic it is common 
in the sense of “man.” In Ezekiel it occurs in the Hebrew form 
with this signification. It should be noted, however, that the really 
im t question is not whether the phrase simply means “a 
man,” but who is indicated by it. That the Messiah is pointed out 
has been held by Jews and Christians, but there have been some 
who have thought differently. Judas Maccabeus, the Romans, 


Israel, and God’s people generally have been suggested, but what 
follows applies to none of them, and it is difficult to produce even 
the semblance of a reason in favour of any application of the ex- 
pression except to the Messiah. 

vii. 18. The word for Most High is in the plural, but this is ne 
reason why God should not be intended, as plural titles are often 
given tohim. ‘This verse is not inconsistent with verse 14, because 
it is often declared that saints shall reign with Christ for ever, 
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but left a lasting monument of the vanity of worldly pomp and power, and 
their insufficiency to make a man happy. ; 

6. He saw this kingdom divided into four parts, and that, instead of that one 
great horn, there came up “four notable ones,”—Alexander’s four captains, to 
whom he bequeathed his conquests; and he had so much that, when it was 
divided among four, they had each of them enough for any one man, These 
four notable horns were towards the “four winds of heaven,” the same with 
the four heads of the leopard, ch. vii. 6. The kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, 
Asia and Greece; Syria lying to the east, and Greece to the west, Asia Minor 
to the north, and Egypt to the south. Note, Those that heap up riches know 
yot who shall gather them, nor whose all those things shall be which they have 

rrovided. ; 
; 6. He saw a little horn that became a great persecutor of the church and 
people of Yod; and this was the principal thing that was intended to be 
shewed him in this vision, as afterwards, ch. xi. 30, &e. All agree that this was 
Antiochus Epiphanes, (so he called himself,) the illustrious; but others called 
him Antiochus Epimanes, Antiochus the furious. He is called here, as before, 
ch. vii, 8, alittle horn, because he was in his original contemptible. There were 
others between him and the kingdom, and he was of a base, servile disposition, 
and had nothing in him of princely qualities, and had been for some time a 
hostage and prisoner at Rome, from whence he made his escape, and, though 
the youngest Gratien. and his elder living, got the kingdom. He waxed exceed- 
ing great “toward the south,” for he seized upon Egypt; and “toward the 
east,” for he invaded Persia and Armenia. But that which is here especially 
tuken notice of is, the mischief that he did to the people of the Jews. ‘They 
are not expressly named, for prophecies must not be too plain; but they are 
here described so that it would be md for those who understood Seripture lan- 
guage to know who were meant; and the 
might be awakened to prepare themselves and their children beforehand for 
these suffering, trying times. 

Ist. He set himself against “the pleasant land;” that is, the land of Israel, so 
called because it was the glory of all lands for fruitfulness, and all the delights 
of human life, but especially for the tokens of 
being blessed with Divine revelations and institutions. 
that was “beautiful for situation,” and the “joy of the whole earth,” Ps. xlviii. 2. 
The pleasantness of that land was, that there the Messiah was to be born, who 
would be both the consolation and the glory of his people Israel. Note, We 
have reason to reckon that a pleasant place which is a holy place, in which 
God dwells, and where we may have opportunity of communion with him. 
Surely “it is good to be here.” 

2nd. He fought against the host of heaven; that is, the people of God, the 
eburch, which is the kingdom of heaven, the church militant here on earth. 
The saints being born from above, and citizens of heaven, and doing the will 
of God, by his grace, in some measure, as the angels of heaven do it, may be 
well called a heavenly host. Or, the priests and Levites, who were employed 
in the service of the tabernacle, and there warred a good warfare, were this 
host of heaven. These Antiochus set himself against; he “ waxed great to the 
host of heaven,” in opposition to them, and in defiance of them, 

3rd. He “cast down some of the host,” that is, “of the stars,” (for they are 
ealled the host of heaven,) “to the ground, and stamped upon them.” Some 
of those that were most eminent both in church and state, that were burn- 
ing and shining lights in their generation, he either forced to comply with his 
iWolatries or put them to death. He got them into his hands, and then trampled 
upon them, and triumphed over them; as good old Eleazar and the seven bre- 
thren, whom he put to death with cruel tortures, because they would not eat 
swine’s flesh, 2 Mac. vi. 7. He gloried in it, that herein he insulted Heaven 
itself, and “exalted his throne above the stars of God,” Jsa. xiv. 13. 

4th. He “ magnified himself even to the prince of the host.” He set himself 
against the high priest Onias, whom he deprived of his dignity; or, rather, 
against God himself, who was Israel’s king of old, who reigns for ever as 
Zion’s king, who himself heads his own hosts that fight his battles. Against him 
Antiochus magnified himself; as Pharaoh, when he said, Who is the Lord? 
Note, ‘Those who persecute the people of God persecute God himself. 

5th Hetook away “the daily sacrifice.” The morning and evening lamb, which 
God appointed to be offered every day upon his altar to his honour, Antiochus 
forbade and restrained the offering of. No doubt he took away all other sacri- 
fices; but the daily sacrifice only is mentioned, because that was the greatest 
loss of all other, for in that they kept up their constant communion with God, 
which they preferred before that which is only occasional. God’s people 
reckon their daily sacrifice, their morning and evening exercises of devotion, to 
be the most needful of their daily business, and the most delightful of their 
daily comforts, and would not for all the world part with them, 

6th. He cast down “the place of his sanctuary.” He did not burn and 
demolish the temple, but he cast it down, when he profaned it, made it the 
temple of Jupiter Olympus, and set up his image in it. He also “cast down 
the truth to the ground,” trampled upon the book of the law, that word of 
truth, tore it and burnt it, and did what he could to have destroyed it quite, 
that it might have been lost and forgotten for ever. These were the projects 
of that wicked prince. In these he practised; and—would you think it ?—in 
these he prospered. He carried the matter very far, seemed to have gained hin 

voint, and went near to have extirpated that holy religion which God’s right 
hid had planted. 

But, lest he or any other should triumph, as if herein he had prevailed against 
God himself, and been too hard for him, the matter is here explained, and set 
inatrue light. First. He could not have done this if God had not permitted 
Nim to do it; could have had no power against Israel unless it had been given 
him from above. God put this power into his hand, and gave him “an host 
against the daily sacrifice.” Gods providence put that sword into his hand by 
which he was enabled thus to bear down all before him. Note, We ought to 
eye and own the hand of God in all the enterprises and all the successes of the 
church’s enemies against the church. They are but the rod in God’s hand. 
Secondly. God would not have permitted it if his people had not provoked 
him to do so. It is by reason of transgression, the transgression of Israel, to 
correct them for that, that Anticchus is employed to give them all this trouble. 
Note, When the pleasant land, and all its pleasant things, are laid waste, it 
must be acknowledged that sin is the procuring cause of all the desolation. 
* Who gave Jacob to the spoil? Did not the Lord, he against whom we have 
sinned?” /sa. xlii. 24. The great transgression of the Jews, after the captivity, 
(when hey were cured of idolatry,) was a contempt and profanation of the 
holy things; snuffing at the service of God, “ bringing the torn and the lame for 
sacrifice,” as if the table of the Lord were a contemptible thing: so we find 
Mal. i. 7,8, &c., and that the priests were guilty of this, Mad. ii. 1, 8; and 
therefore God sent Antiochus to “take away the daily sacrifice, and cast down 
the place of his sanctuary.” Note, It is just with God to deprive those of the 
privileges of his house that despise and profane them, and make them know the 
worth of ordinances by the want of them that would not know it by the enjoy- 
mient of them. 

7. We heard the time of this calamity limited and determined. Not the 
time “ when it should come,” that is not here fixed, (because God would have 


Jews, having notice of this before, | 


God’s presence in it, and its | 
It was mount Zion | 
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his people always prepared for it,) but how long it should last, that, when they 
had no more any prophets to “tell them how long,” (2s. Ixxiv. 9, which psal.u 
seems to have been calculated for this dark and doleful day,) they might have 
this prophecy to give them a prospect of deliverance in due time. Now con- 
cerning this, we have here, 

Ist. The question asked concerning it, ver. 13. Observe, First. By whom 
the question was put. “I heard one saint speaking” to this purpose, and 
then another saint seconded him, O that we knew how long this trouble will 
last! The angels here are called saints, for they are holy ones, ch. iv. 13; the 
holy myriads, Jude 14. The angels concern themselves in the affuirs of the 
church, and inquire concerning them; if, as here, concerning its temporal sal- 
vation, much more do they desire to look into the great salvation, | Ped. i. 12. 
One saint spoke of the thing, and another inquired concerning it. Thus John, 
that lay in Christ’s bosom, was beckoned eg he Peter to ask Christ a question, 
Jno, xiii, 23, 24. Secondly. To whom the question was put. He said, * unto 
Palmoni that spake.” Some make this certain saint to be a superior angel 
that understood more than the rest, to whom, therefore, they came with 
their inquiries. Others make it to be the eternal Word, the Son of God. He 
is the unknown one. Palmoni seems to be compounded of Peloni Almoni, 
which is used, Ru. iv. 1, for ‘Ho such a one;’ and, 2 Kin. vi. 8, for ‘such a 
place.” Christ was yet the nameless one; “ Wherefore askest thou after my 
hume, seeing it is secret?” Jud. xiii. 18. He is the ‘numberer of secrets,’ as 
some translate it, for from him there is nothing hid. ‘The wonderful num- 
berer,’ so others. His name is called “‘ Wonderful.” Note, If we would know 
the mind of God, we must apply ourselves to Jesus Christ, who lay in the 
bosom of the Father, aud “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge,” not hid from us, but hid for us. Thirdly. The question itself 
that was asked, “ How long shall be the vision concerning the daily sacrifice ?” 
that is, how long shall the prohibition of it continue? How long shall the 
pleasant land be made unpleasant by that severe interdict? How long shall 
the “transgression of desolation,” that is, the image of Jupiter, that yreat 
transgression which makes all our sacred things desolate, how long shall that 
stand in the temple? How long shall “the sanctuary and the host,” the holy 
place, and the holy persons that minister in it, be trodden under foot by the 
oppression ? Note, Angels are concerned for the prosperity of the church on 
earth, and desirous to see an end of its desolations. ‘The angel asked for the 
satisfaction of Daniel, nut doubting but he was desirous to know how long 
these calamities should last. The question takes it for granted that they 
should not last always. “The rod of the wicked shall not rest upon the lot 
of the righteous,” though it may come upon their lot. Christ comforted him- 
self in his sufferings with this, “The things concerning me have an end,” 
Lu. xxii. 37, and so may the church in hers. But it is desirable to know how 
long they shall last, that we may provide accordingly. 

gud. ‘The answer given to this question, ver. 14. Christ gives instruction 
to the holy angels, for they are our fellow-servants; but here the answer was 
given to Daniel, because for his sake the question was asked: ** He said unto 
me.” God sometimes gives in great favours to his people, in answer to the 
inquiries and requests of their friends for them. Now Christ assures him, 
Ferst. That the trouble shall end; it shall continue “two thousand and three 
hundred days,” and no longer. So many ‘evenings and mornings,’ so the word 
iv 0 Ipany vex#ymepae, 80 Many natural days, reckoned, asin the beginning of 
(renesis, by the evenings and mornings; because it was the evening and the 
morning sacrifice that they most lamented the loss of, and thought the time 
passed very slowly while thay. wanted them. Some make the morning and the 
evening in this number to stand for two, and then two thousand three bun- 
dred evenings, and as many mornings, will make but one thousand one hundred 
and fifty days; and about so many days it was that the daily sacrifice was 
interrupted. And this comes nearer to the computation, ch. vii. 26, of a“ time, 
times, and the dividing of a time.” But it is less foreed to understand them 
of so many natural days. Two thousand three hundred days make six years and 
three months, and about eighteen days; and just so long they reckon from the 
defection of the people, procured by Menelaus the high priest, in the one hun- 
dred and forty-second year of the kingdom of the Seleucidw, the sixth month 
of that year, and the sixth day of the month, (so Josephus dates it,) to the 
cleansing of the sanctuary, and the re-establishment of religion among them, 
which was in the one hundred and forty-eighth year, the ninth month, and the 
twenty-fifth day of the month, 1 Mae. iv. 52. God reckons the time of his 
people's affliction by days, for im all their afflictions he is afflicted ; tev. ii. 10, 
“Thou shalt have tribulation ten days.” Secundly, He assures him that they 
should see better days after; “ Then shall the sanctuary be cleansed.” Note, The 
cleansing of the sanctuary is a happy token for good to any people; when the 
begin to be reformed they will soon be relieved. ‘Though the righteous God 
may, for the correction of his people, suffer his sanctuary to be profaned for 
awhile, yet the jealous God will for his own glory see to the cleansing of it in 
due time. Christ died to cleanse his church, and he will so cleause it as at 
length to present it blameless to himself, 


15 And it came to pass, when I, even I Daniel, 
had seen the vision, and sought for the meaning, 
then, behold, there stood before me as the appear- 
ance of a man. 16 And I| heard a man’s voice 
between the bunks of Ulai, which called, and said, 
Gabriel, make this man to understand the vision. 
17 So he came near where I stood: and when he 
came, [ was afraid, and fell upon my face: but he 
said unto me, Understand, O son of man: for at 
the time of the end shall be the vision. 18 Now as 
lhe was speaking with me, [ was in a deep sleep on 
my face toward the ground: but he touched me, 
and set me upright. 19 And he said, Behold, 1 
will make thee know what shall be in the last end 
of the indignation: for at the time appointed the 
end shall be. 20 The ram which thou sawest hav- 
ing two horns are the kings of Media and Persia. 


The histortcal development of. the whole of this latter portion of the 
chapter has occupied many learned men, and it is generally clear 
that the fulfilment extends over a wide range, the limits of which are 
not yet reached, as the last events remain unaccomplished. 

viii. 2. Shushan, the capital of Elam, was near the river Euleus, 
or Ulai. The site was explored by Mr. Loftus, who made many re- 
markable discoveries, confirming in a singular manner the various 
indications of Scripture. Among other things he traced the plan 
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and found the ruins of the palace, the pillars of which bore a lily- 
like decoration, in allusion to the name Shushan, which means a lily. 

viii, 8,4. The ram with two horns denoted the Medo-Persian 
power (see verse 20). Its conquests are also clearly indicated. 

viii. 5. The goat with one horn is the power which subdued the 
Persian Empire, or that of Alexander of Macedon. It has been ob- 
served that a goat with one horn was a symbol of ancient Macedon, 
and it appears upon coins and other relics from that country. 
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21 And the rough goat 1s the king of Grecia: and 
the great horn that zs between his eyes is the first 
king. 22 Now that being broken, whereas four 
stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand up out of 
the nation, but not in his power. 23 And in the 
latter time of their kingdom, when the transgressors 
are come to the full, a king of ferce countenance, 
and understanding dark sentences, shall stand up. 
24 And his power shall be mighty, but not by his 
own power: and he shall destroy wonderfully, and 
shall prosper, and practise, and shall destroy the 
mighty and the holy people. 25 And through his 
olicy also he shall cause craft to prosper in his 


hand ; and he shall magnify Aimse/f in his heart, and 


by peace shall destroy many : he shall also stand up 
against the Prince of princes; but he shall be broken 


without hand. 26 And the vision of the evening and 


the morning which was told is true: wherefore shut 
thou up the vision; for it shall be for many days. 
27 And I Daniel fainted, and was sick certain days; 
afterward I rose up, and did the king’s business ; 
and I was astonished at the vision, but none under- 
stwod it. 


Here is, First. Daniel’s earnest desire to have this vision explained to him; 
ver. 15, “1 sought the meaning.” Note, Those that rightly know the things 
of God cannot but desire to know more and more of them, and to be led farther 
into the mystery of them. And those that would find the meaning of what they 
have seen or heard from God must seek it, and seek it diligently; ‘Seek and ye 
shall find.” Daniel considered the thing, compared it with former discoveries 
to try if he could understand it; but especially he sought by prayer, as he ha 
done, ch. ii. 18, and he did not seek in vain. 

Secondly. Orders given to the angel Gabriel to inform him concerning this 
vision. One in“ the appearance of a man,” who some think was Christ himself, 
for who but he could command angels? He orders Gabriel to make Daniel 
“understand this vision.” Sometimes God is pleased to make use of the minis- 
tration of angels, not only to protect his children, but to instruct them; to serve 
the kind intentions not only of his providence, but of his grace. a 

Thirdly. The consternation that Daniel was in upon the approach of his 
instructor; ver. 17, ‘When he came near I was afraid.” Though Daniel was 
a man of great prudence and courage, and had been conversant with the visions 
of the Almighty, yet the approach of an extraordinary messenger from heaven 

ut him into this fright. He fell upon his face, not to worship the angel, but 
arte he could no longer bear the dazzling lustre of his glory, Nay, being 

rostrate upon the ground, he fell into a deep sleep, ver. 18, which came not 
rom any neglect of the vision, or indifferency towards it, but was the effect of 
his faintness, and the oppression of spirit he was under, through the abundance 
of revelations. The disciples in the garden slept for sorrow. And as there 
so here, the spirit was pilitng: but the flesh was weak. Daniel would have 
kept awake, but could not. P ; 

Fourthly. The relief which the angel gave to Daniel, with great encourage- 
ment to him to expect a satisfactory discovery of the meaning of this vision. 
1. He touched him, and set him upon his feet, ver. 18. Thus, when John, in 
alike case, was in a like consternation, Christ laid his right hand upon him, 
Rev. i. 17. It was a gentle touch that the angel here gave to Daniel, to shew 
that he came not to hurt him, not to “plezd against him with his great power,” 
or with a hand heavy upon him, but to help him, to “ put strength into him,” 
Job xxiii. 6, which God can do with a touch. When we are slumbering and 
grovelling on this earth we are very unfit to hear from God and to converse 
with him. But if God design instruction for us he will by his grace awaken 
us out of our slumber, raise us from things below, and set us upright. 2. He 
promisegh to inform him. “ Understand, O son of man,” ver, 17; that is, thou 
shalt understand if thou wilt but apply thy mind to understand. He calls him, 
Son of man, to intimate that he would consider his frame, and would deal ten- 
derly with him, accommodating himself to his capacity as aman. Or, thus he 
preaches humility to him; though he be admitted to converse with angels he 
must not be puffed up with it, but must remember that he is a son of man, Or, 
perhaps this title puts an honour upon him; the Messiah was lately called the 
Son of man, ch. vii. 13, and Daniel is akin to him, isa abe of him as a prophet 
and one greatly beloved. He assures him that he shall be made to know “ what 
shall be in the last end of the indignation,” ver. 19. Let it be laid up for a com- 
fort to those who shall live to see these calamitous times, that there shall be an 
end of them; “the indignation shall cease,” Jsa. x. 25; “it shall be overpast,” 
Isa. xxvi. 20. It may intermit and return again, but the last end shall be 
glorious; good will follow it, nay, and good will be brought out of it, He tells 
him, ver. 17, “ At the time of the end shall be the vision ;” that is, when that 
last end of the indignation comes, when the course of this providence is com- 
pleted, then the vision shall be made plain and intelligible by the event, as the 
event shall be made plain and intelligible by the vision, Or, “at the time of 
the end” of the Jewish church, in the latter days of it, shall this vision be 
accomplished, three or fuur hundred years hence; understaml it therefore, 
that thou mayest leave it on record for the generations to come. But if he ask 
pygre particularly, When is the time of the end? and, How long to it? let 
this answer suffice, ver. 19, “* At the time appointed the end shall be;” it is 
tixed in the Divine counsels, which cannot be altered, and which must not be 

ied into. e 
rif, The exposition which he gave him of the vision, 

1. Concerning the two monarchies of Persia and Greece, ver. 20—22. The 


see 


viii. 8. The one power of Alexander the Great was divided into 
four after his death, by the erection of four kingdoms out of his 
one, 

viii. 9. It is an old opinion, and one which is highly probable, 
that the power the rise of which is here named was that of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, whose violent and profane doings are pointed 
out in the next three verses. The first chapter of the First Book of 
Maccabees should be consulted here, 
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ram signified the succession of the kings of Media and Persia. The rough goat 
signified the kings of Greece. -The great horn was Alexander; the four borns 
that rose in his room were the four kingdoms into which his conquests were 
cantoned, of which before, ver. 8. They are said to “ stand up out of the 
nations, but not in his power.” None of them ever made the figure that 
Alexander did. Josephus relates, that when Alexander had taken Tyre, and 
subdued Palestine, and was upon his march to Jerusalem, Jaddus, who was 
then high priest, (who is named in Neh. xii. 11,) fearing his rage, had recourse 
to God by prayer and sacrifice for the common safety, and was by him warned 
ina dream that upon Alexander’s approach he should throw open the gates of 
the city, and that he and the rest of the priests should go forth to meet him 
in their habits, and all the people in white. Alexander, seeing this com any 
at a distance, went himself alone to the high priest, and having prostrated him- 
self before that God whose name was engraven in the golden plate of his mitre 
he first saluted him; and being asked by one of his own captains why he did 
so, he said, that while he was yet in Macedon, musing on the conquest of Asia, 
there appeared to him a man like unto this, and thus attired, who invited him 
into Asia, and assured him of success in the conquest of it. ‘The priests led hin 
to the temple, where he offered sacrifice to the God of Israel, as they directed 
him; and there they shewed him this book of the prophet Daniel, that it was 
there foretold that a Grecian should come and destroy the Persians, which 
animated him very much in the expedition he was now meditating against 
Darius. Hereupon he took the Jews and their religion under his protection, 
promised to be kind to those of their religion in Babylon and Media, whither 
he was now marching, and in honour of him all the priests that had sons burn 
that year called them Alexander: Joseph. lib. 11. 

_ 2. Concerning Antiochus, and his oppression of the Jews. This is said to be 
in the latter time of the kingdom of the Greeks, “when the transgressors are 
come to the full,” ver. 23; that is, when the degenerate Jews have filled up the 
measure of their iniquity, and are ripe for this destruction, so that God cannot 
in honour bear with them any longer, then shall stand up this king, to be 
Alagellum Dei,—‘ the rod in God’s hand’ for the chastising of the Jews. Now 
observe here, 

Ist. His character. He shall be a “king of fierce countenance,” insolent and 
furious, neither fearing God nor regarding man, “understanding dark sen- 
tences,” or rather, versed in dark practices, the hidden things of dishonesty. 
He was master of all the arts of dissimulation and deceit, and knew the depthe 
of Satan as well as any man. He was wise to do evil. , 
re 3rd. His success. He shall make dreadful havoc of the nations about hire : 

His power shall be mighty,” bear down all before it; but “not by his owa 
power,” ver. 24, but partly by the assistance of his allies, Eumenes and Attalus, 
partly by the baseness and treachery of many of the Jews, even of the priests 
that came into his interests, and especially by the Divine permission. It was nc% 
by his own power, but by a power given him from above, that he destroyea 
wonderfully, and thought he made himself a great man by being a great de- 
stroyer. He destroys wonderfully, indeed, for he destroys, Jirst. The mighty 
people, and they cannot resist him by their power. The princes of Egypt 
cannot stand before him with all their forces, but he practiseth against them 
and prospereth. Note, The mighty ones of the erik commonly meet with 
those, at length, that are too hard for them, that are more mighty than they 
Let not the strong man, then, glory in his strength, be it never so great, unless 
he could be sure there were none stronger than he. Secondly. He destroys the 
“holy people,” or, the people of the holy ones, and their sacred character doth 
neither deter him from destroying them nor defend them from being destroyed. 
All things come alike to all, and there is one event to the mighty and to the 
holy in this world. 

3rd. The methods by which he will gain this success. Not by true courage, 
wisdom, or justice, but by his policy and craft, ver. 25; by fraud and deceit, and 
serpentine subtlety; he shall “cause craft to prosper;” so cunningly shali he 
carry on his projects, that he shall gain his point by the art of wheedling. “By 
peace he shall destroy many,” as others do by war; under the pretence of 
treaties, leagues, and alliances with them, he shall encroach on their rights, and 
trick them into a subjection to him. ‘hus, sometimes, what a nation truly 
brave has gained in a righteous war a nation truly base has reguined in a 
treacherous peace, and craft has been caused to prosper. 

4th. ‘he mischief that he shall do to religion. “ He shall magnify himself 
in his heart,” and think himself fit to prescribe and give law to every body 
80 that he shall “stand up against the Prince of princes ;” that is, against God 
himself. He will profane his temple and altar, prohibit his worship, and perse- 
cute his worshippers. See what a height of impudence some men’s impiety 
weree them to; they openly bid defiance to God hiinself, though he is the King 
of kings. 

5th. The ruin that he shall be brought to at last. “He shall be broken without 
hand ;” that is, without the hand of man. He shall not be slain in war, nor shall 
he be assassinated, as tyrants commonly were; but he shall fall into the hands 
of the living God, and die by an immediate stroke of his vengeance. He, hear- 
ing that the Jews had cast the image of Jupiter Olympus out of the temple 
where he had placed it, was so enraged at the Jews, that he vowed he woui 
make Jerusalem a common burying-place, and determined to march thither 
immediately. But no sooner had he spoken these proud words but he was 
struck with an incurable plague in his bowels, worms bred so fast in his body 
that whole flakes of flesh sometimes dropped from him; his torments were 
violent, and the stench of his disease such that none could endure to come near 
him. fle continued in this misery very long. At first he persisted in his 
menaces against the Jews; but ut length, despuiring of his recovery, he called 
his friends together, and acknowledged all those miseries to have fallen upon. 
him for the injuries he had done to the Jews, and his profaning the temple at 
Jerusalem; then he wrote courteous letters to the Jews, and vowed that if he 
recovered he would let them have the free exercise of their religion. But, 
finding his disease grow upon him, when he could no longer endure his own 
smell, he said, ‘lt is meet to submit to God, and for man, which is mortal, not 
to set himself in competition with God, and so died miserably in a strange fund, 
on the mountains of Pacata, near Babylon, (so Ushker’s Annals,) aM. 3840, abuut 
one hundred and sixty years before the birth of Christ. 

3. As to the time fixed for the continuance of the cessation of the daily sacri- 
fice, it is not explained here, but only confirmed, ver. 26. ‘That “vision of the 
evening and morning is true,”’in the proper sense of the words, and needs 
no explication. How unlikely soever it might be that God should sutler 
a ee sanctuary to be thus profaned, yet it is true, it is too true, 60 it 
shall be. 

Sixthly. Here is the conclusion of this vision; and here, 

1. ‘The charge given to Daniel to keep ‘t private for the present. “Shut thou 
up the vision ;” Fe it not be publicly known among the Chaldeaus, lest the 
Persians, who were now shortly to possess the kingdom, should be incensed 
against the Jews by it, because the downfall of their kingdom was foretold by 
it, which would be unseasonable now the edict for their release was expected 
from the king of Persia. Shut it up, for “it shall be tor many days;” it was 
abvut three hundred years from the time of this’vision to tne time of the accom- 
plishment of it, therefore he mus~ shut it up for the present, even from the 


viii. 13. The words, ‘Then I heard one saint speaking, and 
another saint said unto that certain saint which spake,” merely 
mean, “I heard a saint speaking, and a saint said to the somebody 
who spoke.” For “that certain saint,” as they translate “the 
somebody,” our translators have put in the margin a note which ig 
wrong every way: “ Palmoni, or the numberer of secrets, or the 
wonderful numberer.” Palmoni means “somebody,” “ such a one.” 

viii, 14, Two thousand and three hundred days are six years and 
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people of the Jews, lest it should amaze and perplex them; but let it be kept 
safe for the generations to come, that should live about the time of the accom- 
plishment of it, for to them it would be both most intelligible and most ser- 
viceable. Note, What we know of the things of God should be carefully laid 
up, that hereafter, when there is occasion, it may be faithfully laid out; and 
what we have not now any use for yet we may have another time. Divine 
truths should be sealed up among our treasures, that we may find them again 
after many days. 

2. The cure he took to keep it private, having received such a charge, ver. 27. 
He “fainted, and was sick,’ with the multitude of his thoughts within him, 
occasioned by this vision, which oppressed and overwhelmed him the more 
because he was forbidden to aBliRS what he had seen, so that “ his belly was 
as wine which has no vent;” he was “ready to burst like new bottles,” 
Job xxxii. 19. However, he kept it to himself, stifled and smothered the con- 
cern he was in, so that those he conversed with could not perceive it; but he 
* did the king’s business” according to the duty of his place, whatever it was. 
Note, As long as we live in this world we must have something to do in it; and 
those whom God has most dignified with his favours yet must not think them- 
selves above their business; nor must the pleasure of communion with God 
take us off from the duties of our particular callings, but still we must in 
them abide with God. Those especially that are intrusted with public busi- 
ness must see to it that they conscientiously discharge their trust. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter we have, I. Daniel's prayer for the restoration of the Jews who were 
now in captivity, in which he confesseth sin, acknowledgeth the justice of God in their 
calamities, but pleads God's promises of mercy which he had yet in store for them, 
ver. 1—19. II. An immediate answer sent him by an angel to his prayer, in which, 
1. He is assured of the discharge of the Jews wut of their captivity presently, 
ver. 20—23; and, 2. Is informed concerning the redemption of the world by Jesus 
Christ, of which that was a type, what should be the nature of it, and when it should 
be accomplished, ver. 24—27; and it is the clearest, brightest prophecy of the Messiah 
in all the Old Testament. 


N the first year of Darius the son of Ahasuerus, 
of the seed of the Medes, which was made king 
over the realm of the Chaldeans; 2 In the first 
ear of his reign I Daniel understood by books the 
number of the years, whereof the word of the Lorp 
came to Jeremiah the prophet, that he would accom- 
plish seventy years in the desolations of Jerusalem. 
3 And I set my face unto the Lord God, to seek by 
prayer and supplications, with fasting, and sack- 
cloth, and ashes: 


We left Daniel, in the close of the foregoing chapter, employed in the king’s 
business, but here we have him employed in better business than any the king 
had for him, speaking to God and hearing from him, not for himself only, but 
for the church, whose mouth he was to God, and for whose use the oracles of 
God were committed to him, relating to the days of the Messiah. Observe, 

First. When it. was that Daniel had this communion with God; ver. 1, “In 
the first year of Darius” the Mede, who was newly made king of the Chaldeans, 
Babylon being conquered by him and his nephew, or grandson, Cyrus. In this 
year the seventy years of the Jewish captivity ended, but the decree for their 
release was not yet issued out, so that this address of Daniel’s to God seems to 
have been ready in that year, and probably before he was cast into the lions’ 
den. And one powerful inducement, perhaps, it was to him then to stick so 
close to the duty of prayer, though it cost him his life, that he had so lately 
experienced the benefit and comfort of it. 

Secondly. What occasioned his address to God by prayer, ver. 2. He “under- 
stood by books” that seventy years was the time fixed for the continuance of 
“the desolations of Jerusalem,” ver. 2. The book by which he understood this 
was the book of the prophecies of Jeremiah, in which he found it expressly 
foretold, Jer. xxix. 10, “ After seventy years be accomplished in Babylon,” (and 
therefore they must be reckoned from the first captivity, in the third year of 
Jehoiakim, which Daniel had reason to remember by a good token, for it was in 
that captivity that he was carried away himself, ch. i. 1,) “I will visit you, and 
perform my good works towards you.” It was likewise said, Jez. xxv. 11, “ This 
whole land shall be seventy years a desolation,” chorbath, the same word that 
Daniel here useth for the desolations of Jerusalem which shews he had that 
prophecy before him when he wrote this. Though Daniel was himself a great 
prophet, and one that was well acquainted with the visions of God, yet he was 
a diligent student in the Scripture, and thought it no disparagement to him to 
consult Jeremiah’s prophecies. He was a great politician and prime minister of 
state to one of the greatest monarchs upon earth, and yet could find both heart 
and time to converse with the word of God, The greatest and best men in the 

‘world must not think themselves above their Bibles. 

Thirdly. How serious and solemn his address to God was, when he under- 
stood that the seventy years were just upon expiring, (for it appears by Ezekiel’s 
dating of his prophecies that they exactly computed the years of their cap- 
tivity,) then he set his face to seek God by prayer. Note, God’s promises are 
intended not to supersede but to excite and encourage our prayers; and when 
we see the day of the performance of them approaching, we sat the more 
earnestly plead them with God and put them in suit. So Daniel did here; he 
prayed three times a day, and no doubt in every prayer made mention of the 
desolations of Jerusalem; yet he did not think that enough, but even in the 
midst of his business set time apart for an extraordinary application to heaven 
on Jerusalem’s behalf. God had said to Ezekiel, that though Daniel, among 
others, stood before him, his intercession should not prevail to prevent the 
judgment, Eze. xiv. 14, fe he hopes, now “the warfare is accomplished,” 
Isa. x\. 2, his prayer may be heard tor the removing of the judgment. When 

the day of deliverance dawns it is time for God’s praying people to bestir them- 
selves; something extraordinary is then expected and required from them 
besides their daily sacrifice. Now Daniel sought, “by prayer and supplications,” 
for fear lest the sins of the people should provoke him to defer their deliver- 
ance longer than was intended; or, rather, that the people might be prepared, 
by the grace of God, for the deliverance, now the providence of God was about 
to work it out for them. Now observe, 1. The intenseness of his mind in this 
prayer; “I set my face unto the Lord God to seek him,” which notes the 
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fixedness of his thonghts, the firmness of his faith, and the fervour of his devent 
affections in the duty. We must in prayer set God before us, and set ourselves 
as in his presence; to him we must direct our prayer, and must look up. Pro- 
bably, in token of his setting his face towards God, he did, as usual, set his face 
towards Jerusalem, to affect his own heart the more with the desolations of it, 
2. The mortification of his body in this prayer. In token of his deep humili- 
ation before God, for his own sins and the sins of his people, and the sense he 
had of his unworthiness, when he prayed he fasted, put on sackcloth, and lay 
in ashes, the more to affect himself with the desolations of Jerusalem, which he 
was praying for the repair of, and to make himself sensible that he was now 
about an extraordinary work. 


4 And I prayéd unto the Lorn my God, and 
made my confession, and said, O Lord, the great 
and dreadful God, keeping tle covenant and mercy 
to them that love him, and to them that keep his 
commandments; 5 We have sinned, and have com- 
mitted iniquity, and have done wickedly, and have 
rebelled, even by departing from thy precepts and 
from thy judgments: 6 Neither have we hearkened 
unto thy servants the prophets, which spake in thy 
name to our kings, our princes, and our fathers, and 
to all the people of the land... 7 O Lord, riglteous- 
ness belongeth unto thee, but unto us confusion of 
faces, as at this day; to the men of Judah, and to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and unto all Israel, that 
are near, and that are far off, through all the coun- 
tries whither thou hast driven them, because of their 
trespass that they have trespassed against thee. 8 
O Lord, to us belongeth confusion of face, to our 
kings, to our princes, and to our fathers, because we 
have sinned against thee. 9 ‘I'o the Lord our God 
belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we have 
rebelled against him; 10 Neither have we obeyed 
the voice of the Lorp our God, to walk in his laws, 
which he set before us by his servants the prophets. 
11 Yea, all Israel have transgressed thy law, even 
by departing, that they might not obey thy voice; 
therefore the curse is poured upon us, and the oath 
that 2s written in the law of Moses the servant of 
God, because we have sinned against him. 12 And 
he hath confirmed his words, which he spake against 
us, and against our judges that judged us, by bring- 
ing upon us a great evil: for under the whole heaven 
hath not been done as hath been done upon Jerusa- 
lem. 13 As it is written in the law of Moses, all 
this evil is come upon us: yet made we not our 
prayer before the Lorp our God, that we might turn 
from our iniquities, and understand thy truth. 14 
Therefore hath the Lorp watched upon the evil, and 
brought it upon us: for the Lorp our God is right- 
eous In all his works which he doeth: for we obeyed 
not his voice. 15 And now, O Lord our God, that 
hast brought thy people forth out of the land of 
Egypt with a mighty hand, and hast gotten thee 
renown, as at this day ; we have sinned, we have done 
wickedly. 16 O Lord, according to all thy right- 
eousness, I beseech thee, let thine anger and th 
fury be turned away from thy city Jerusalem, thy 
holy mountain: because for our sins, and for the 
iniquities of our fathers, Jerusalem and thy people 
are become a reproach to all that are about us. 17 


110 days. A good deal of difficulty has been felt in explaining this 
passage. If years are meant, the sanctuary would be desolate until after 
A.D. 2124, If days are meant, the time is twice as long as that given 
by Josephus for the profanation of the sanctuary under Antiochus. 
Perhaps, however, days may be meant, and the period be intended to 
include the series of events of which the profanation by law formed 
apart. This latter application has been strongly debated, and is 
now less in favour. That which makes the days years, and supposes 
280 


‘but Mr. Loftus threw upon it a new and cheering light cwiten*s 


the Romans are meant, finds some able supporters. ‘That which on 
similar principles regards the ‘Turkish power as the little horn is 
much controverted. Amid the numerous expositions it is hard to 
choose, and we must leave the problem as still doubtful. 

viii. 16. The italics show that the Hebrew words rendered “ be- 
tween the banks of Ulai” are really “between Ulai.” They might 
mean between the palace and the river, which was at some dis nce, 
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Now therefore, O our God, hear the prayer of thy 
servant, and his supplications, and cause thy face to 
shine upon thy sanctuary that is desolate, for the 
Lord’s sake. 18 O my God, incline thine ear, and 
hear; open thine eyes, and behold our desolations, 
and the city which is called by thy name: for we do 
not present our supplications before thee for our 
righteousnesses, but for thy great mercies. 19 O 
Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, hearken and 
do; defer not, for thine own sake, O my God: for 


thy city and thy people are called by thy name. 


“We have here Daniel's prayer to God, as his God, and the confession which 
he joined with that prayer, “I prayed and made my confession.” Note, In 
every prayer we must make confession not only of the sins we have been guilty 
of, which we commonly call confession, but of our faith in God and dependence 
upon him, our sorrow for sin, and our resolutions against it. It must be our 
confession, must be the language of our own convictions, and that which we 
ourselves do heartily subscribe to. 

et us go over the several parts of this prayer, which we have reason to 
think he offered up much larger than is here recorded, and that these are only 
the heads of it. 

First. Here is his humble, serious, reverent address to God, in which he 
gives glory to God, 1. Asa God to be feared, and whom it is our duty always 
to stand in awe of; “ O Lord, the great and dreadful God,” that art able to 
deal with the greatest and most terrible of the church’s enemies! 2. As a God 
to be trusted, and whom it is our duty to depend upon and put a confidence in; 
phetagr ad the covenant and mercy to them that love him,” and, as a proof of 
their love to him, “keep his commandments.” If we do our part of the bargain 
he will not fail todo this. He wil ve to ms aie a aS good as 418 word, ivr he 
keeps covenant with them, and not one iota of his promise shall fall to the 
ground: nay, he will be better than his word, for he keeps mercy to them 
something more than was in the covenant. It was proper for Daniel to have 
his eye upon God’s mercy, now he was to lay before him the miseries of his 
people ; and upon God’s covenant, now he was to sue for the performance of a 
promise. Note, We should, in prayer, look both at God’s greatness and his 
goodness, his majesty and mercy in conjunction. ; 

Secondly. Here is a penitent confession of sin, the procuring cause of all 
the calamities which his people had for so many years been groaning under, 
ver. 5, 6. When we seek to God for national mercies we ought to humble 
ourselves before him for national sins. These are the sins Daniel here laments ; 
and it is observable what variety of words he makes use of to set forth the 
greatness of their provocations, for it becomes peuitents. to lay loads upon 
themselves; ‘‘We have sinned” m many particular instances, nay, we “have 
committed iniquity,” we have driven a trade of sin, we “have done wickedly” 
with a hard heart and a stiff neck, and herein we have rebelied, have taken up 
arms against the King of kings, his crown and digmty. Two things aggravated 
their sins : 

1. That they had violated the express laws God had given them by Moses. 
We have “departed from thy precey ts and from thy judgments,” and have not 
conformed to them; and, ver. 10, We have not “obeyed the voice of the Lord 
eur God.” That which speaks the nature of sin, that it is the transgression of 
the law, doth sufficiently speak the malignity of it. If sin -be made to appear 
sin, it cannot be made to appear worse: its sinfulness is its greatest hatefulness, 
Rom. vii. 13. God has set his laws before us Leola and fully, as the copy we 
should write after, yet we have not walked in them, but turned aside, or turned 


ack. 

2. That they had slighted the fair warnings God had given them by the pro- 
phets, which in every age he had sent to them, “ rising up betimes and sending 
them,” ver. 6. “We have not hearkened to thy servants the prophets,” who 
have put us in mind of thy laws and of thy sanctions of them; though they 
“spake in thy name,” we have not regarded them; though they delivered their 
message faithfully, with a universal respect to all orders and degrees of men, 
to our kings and princes, whom they had the courage and confidence to speak 
to, to our fathers, and to all the people of the land whom they had the conde- 
scension and compassion to speak to, yet we have not hearkened to them, not 
heard them, or not heeded them, or not complied with them. Mocking God’s 
messengers, and despising his words, were Jerusalem’s measure-filling sins, 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 16. ‘This confession of sin is repeated here, and much insisted on; 
penitents should again and again accuse and reproach themselves, till they find 
their hearts thoroughly broken. “ All Israel have transgressed thy law,” ver. 11. 
It is Israel, God’s professing people, that have known better, and from whom 
better is. expected—Israel, God’s peculiar people, whom he has surrounded 
with his favours; not here and there one, but it is all Israel, the generality of 
them, the body of the people that has transgressed by departing, and getting 
out of the way, that they might not hear, and so might not obey thy voice. 
This disobedience is that which all true penitents do most sensibly charge 
upon themselves; ver. 14, “ We Mahe ber not his voice ;” and, ver. 15, ““ We have 
sinned, we have done wickedly.” ‘Chose that would find mercy must thus con- 
fess their sins. 

Thirdly. Here is a self-abasing acknowledgment of the righteousness of God 
in all the judgments that were brought upon them, And it is evermore the way 
of true penitents thus to justify God, that he may be clear when he judgeth, and 
the sinner may bear all the blame. 

1. He acknowledgeth that it was sin that plunged them in all these troubles. 
Israel is dispersed through all the countries about, and so weakened, impo- 
verished, and exposed. God’s hand has driven him hither and thither, some 
near where they are known, and therefore the more ashamed, others afar off, 
where they are not known, and therefore the more abandoned; and it is “be- 
cause of their trespass that they have trespassed,” ver. 7. ‘hey mingled them- 
selves with the nations, that they might be debauched by them; and now God 
mingles them with the nations, that they may be stripped by them. 

2. He owns the righteousness of God in it, that he had done them no wrong 
in all he had brought upon them, but had dealt with them as they deserved ; 
ver. 7, *O Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee.” We have no fault to find 
with thy providence, no exceptions to make against thy judgments; for, ver. 14, 
“The Lord our God is righteous in all his works which he doth,” even in these 
sore ities we are now under, for we obeyed not the words of his mouth, 


announced that the Euleus or Ulai anciently ran in two channels, 
and said if we understand the passage to mean “between the two 
streams of the Eulzus, nothing can be more lucid or intelligible.” 
One of the two ancient channels is now dry. Gabriel is mentioned 
by name only in this book of the Old Testament, here and in chap. 
ix. 21. In the New Testament he is expressly called an angel 
(Luke i. 26). Later ages have conferred on him a higher title, and he 
appears as one of the four or seven archangels of Jews and Christians, 
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| and therefore justly feel the weight of his hand. This seems to be borrowed 


from Lam. i. 18. 

3. He takes notice of the fulfilling of the Scripture in what was brought upon 
them. In very faithfulness he afflicted them, for it was according to the word 
which he had spoken; “The curse is poured upon us, and the oath;” that is, 
the curse that was ratified by an oath in the law of Moses, ver. 11. This farther 
justifies God in his troubles, that he did but inflict the penalty of the law, and 
which he had given them fair notice of. It was necessary for the preserving 
of the honour of God’s veracity, and saving his government from contempt, that 
the threatenings of his word should be accomplished, otherwise they look but 
as bugbears; nay, they seem not at all frightful. Therefore “he hath confirmed 
his words which he spake against us,” because we broke his laws, ‘and against 
our judges that judged” us, because they did not, according to the duty of 
their place, punish the breach of God's laws. He told them many a time that 
if they did not execute justice, as terrors to evil-workers, he must and would 
take the work into his own hands. And now he has confirmed what he said, 
“by bringing upon us a great evil,” in which the princes and judges themselves 
deeply shared. Note, It contributes very much to our profiting by the judg- 
ments of God's hand to observe how exactly they agree with the judgments of 
his mouth. 

4. He aggravates the calamities they were in, lest they should seem, having 
been long used to them, to make light of them, and so to lose the benefit of 
the chastening of the Lord by despising it. It is not some of the common 
troubles of life that we are complaining of, but that which has in it some 
special marks of Divine displeasure; “for under the whole heaven has not 
been done as hath been done upon Jerusalem,” ver. 12. It is Jeremiah’s lament- 
ation, in the name of the church, ‘ Was ever sorrow like unto my sorrow?” 
which must suppose another like question, Was ever sin like unto my sin? 

5. He puts shame upon the whole nation, from the highest to the lowest, and 
if they will say Amen to his prayer, as it was fit they should, if they would 
come in for a share in the benefit of it, they must all put their hand upon their 
mouth, and their mouth in the dust; to us belong “ confusion of face, as at this 
day,” ver. 7. We lie under the shame of the punishment at this day, and we 
ought to accommodate ourselves to it, and to accept of the punishment of our 
iniquity, for shame is our due. If Israel had retained their character, and had 
continued a holy people, they had been “high above all nations in praise, and 
name, and honour,” Deu. xxvi. 19. But now they have “sinned and done 
wickedly,” confusion and disgrace belong to them, to “the men of Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem,” the inhabitants both of the country and the 
sity, for they have been all alike guilty before God; it belongs to all Israel, 
both to the two tribes that are near by the rivers of Babylon, and to the ten 
tribes that are afar off in the land of Assyria. Confusion belongs not only to 
the common people of our land, but to our kings, our princes, and our fathers, 
ver. 8, who should set a better example, and have used their authority and 
influence for the checking of the threatening torrent of vice and profaneness. 

6. He imputes the continuance of the judgment to their incorrigiblenesa 
under it; ver 13, 14, ‘‘ All this evil is come upon us,” and has lain long upon us, 
“yet made we not our prayer before the Lord our God,” not in a right manner, 
as we should have made it, ‘‘ with an humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient 
heart.” We have been smitten, but have not returned to him that smote us; 

‘we have not intreated the face of the Lord our God,’ so the word is ; we have 
taken no care to make our peace with God, and reconcile ourselves to him. 
Daniel set his brethren a good example of praying continually, but he was 
sorry to see how few there were that followed his example. In their affliction 
it was expected they would seek God early, but they sought him not, that they 
wight “turn from their iniquities, and understand his truth.” The errand upon 
which afflictions are sent is, to bring men to turn from their iniquities, and to 
understand God’s tiuth; so Elihu had explained them, Job xxxvi. lv. God, by 
them, ‘‘opens men’s ears to discipline, and commandeth that they turn from 
iniqui y.” And if men were brought rightly to understand God's truth, and 
to submit to the power and authority of it, they would turn from the error of 
their ways. Now the first step towards this is, to “make our prayer before 
the Lord our God,” that the affliction may be sanctified before it is removed, 
and that the grace of God may go aloug with the providence vt God, to make 
it answer the end. Those that in their afHiction make not their prayer to God, 
that ery not when he bindeth them, are not likely to turn from iniquity, or to 
understand his truth. Therefore, because we have not improved the afiliction, 
“the Lord hath watched upon the evil,” as the judge takes care that execution 
be done according to the sentence; because we have not been melted, he hath 
kept us still in the furnace, and watched over it, to make the heat yet more 
intense; for when God judgeth he will overcome, and will be justified in all 
his proceedings. ; 

Fourthly. Here is a believing appeal to the mercy of God, and to the ancient 
tokens of his fayour to Israel, and the concern of his own glory in their 
interests. $ 

1. It is some comfort to them, (and not a little,) that God has been always 
ready to pardon sin; ver. 9, “To the Lord our God belong mercies and for- 

ivenesses.” This refers to that proclamation of his name, /r. xxxiv. 6,7, “The 

ord God, gracious and merciful, forgiving iniquity.” Note, lt is very encou- 
raging to poor sinners that mercies belong to Ged, as it is convincing and 
humbling to them that righteousness belongs to him; and they who give him 
the glory of his righteousness may take to themselves the comfort of his 
mercies, Ps. lxii. 2. There are abundant mercies in God, and not only forgive- 
ness but forgivenesses; he is a God of pardon, Neh. ix. 175 he multiplies to 
pardon, Jsa. lv. 7, “ Though we have rebelled against him,” yet with him there 
1s mercy, pardoning mercy, even for the rebellious. } 

2. It is likewise a support to them to think that God had formerly glorified 
himself by delivering them out of Egypt; so far he looks back for the encou- 
ragement of his faith; ver. 15, “ Thou hast” formerly “brought thy people out 
of Egypt with a mighty hand,” and wilt thou not now with the same mighty 
hand bring them out of Babylon 2? Were they then formed into a people? and 
shall they not now be reformed, and newly formed? Are they now sinful and 
unworthy? and were they not so then? Are their oppressors now mighty 
and haughty? and were they not so then? And hath not God said, that their 
deliverance out of Babylon shall outshine even that out of Egypt? Jer. xvi. 14, 15. 
The force of this plea lies in that, “ ‘Thou hast gotten thee renown,” hast “made 
thee a name,” so the word is, “‘as at this day,” that is, even to this day, by 
bringing us out of Egypt; and wilt thou lose the credit of that, by letting us 
perish in Babylon? idst thou get a renown by that deliverance we have so 
often commemorated, and wilt thou not now get thee a renown by this which 
we have so often prayed for, and so long waited for? ‘ 

Fifthly. Here is a pathetical complaint of the reproach that God's people lay 
under, and the ruins that God's erat ea | lay in, both which redounded very 
much to the dishonour of God, and the diminution of that name and renown 
which God had gained by bringing them ont of Egypt. i) 

1. God’s holy people were despised. By their “sins and the iniquities of 
their fathers” they had profaned their crown, and made themselves despicable ; 
and then, though they are in name and profession God's people, and upon that 
account truly great and honourable, yet they are become a reproach to 


viii. 23. What the “dark sentences” or enigmas are, which the 
king “of fierce countenance’? would understand, is itself obscure. 
Some who regard the king as Julian the Apostate, or the like, think 
the words mean skill in the knowledge and practice of arts which 
might induce men to apostacy. Others, who suppose a kingdom or 
government is intended, explain it of certain forms of statecraft. 
On the whole we incline to the opinion that the imagery points to 
an empire rather than to an individual, to Rome rather than toe 
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that are round about them.” Their neighbours laugh them to scorn, and 
triumph in their disgrace. Note, Sin isa fade sh to any people, but especially 
to God’s people, that have more eyes upon them, and have more honour to lose, 
than other people. A 

2. God's bee place was desolate. Jerusalem the holy city was a reproach, 
ver. 16; when it lay in ruins it was an astonishment and a hissing to all that 
passed by. The sanctuary, the holy house, was desolate, ver. 17; the altars 
demolished, and all the buildings laid in ashes. Note, ‘he desolations of the 
sanctuary are the grief of all the saints, who reckon all their comforts in this 
world buried in the ruins of the sanctuary. 

Sixthly. Here is an importunate request to God for the restoring of the poor 
captive lowe to their former enjoyments again. The petition is very ipa 
for God gives us leave in prayer to wrestle with him; “O Lord, I beseec 
thee,” ver. 16. If ever thou wilt do any thing for me, do this; it is my heart’s 
desire and prayer. “ Now, therefore, O our God, hear the prayer of thy servant, 
and his supplication,” ver. 17, and grant an answer of peace to it. ow what 
are his petitions? what are his requests ? 

1. That God would turn away his wrath from them,—that is it which all the 
saints dread and deprecate more than any thing; O let “thine anger be turned 
away from thy Jerusalem, thy holy mountain,” ver. 16. He doth not pray for 
the turning again of their captivity,—let the Lord do with them as seemeth good 
in his eyes; but they pray first for the turning away of God’s wrath. ‘Take 
away the cause, and the effect will cease. 

2. That he would lift up the light of his countenance upon them; ver. 17, 
* Cause thy face to shine upon thy waters that is desolate,” that is, return in 
mercy to us and shew that thou art reconciled to us, and then all shall be well. 
Note, The shining of God’s face upon the desolations of the sanctuary is all in 
all towards the repair of it, and upon that foundation it must be rebuilt. If, 
therefore, its friends would begin their work at the right end, they must first 
be earnest with God in prayer for his favour, and recommend his desolate 
SOnGLMArS to his smiles. Cause thy face to shine, and then we shall be saved,” 

8. 1xxx. 3. e 

3. That he would forgive their sins, and then hasten their deliverance; ver. 15 
“© Lord hear, O Lord forgive.” That the mercy prayed for may be grante 
in mercy, let the sin that threatens to come between us and it be removed; “O 
Lord, hearken and do.” Not hearken and speak only, but hearken and do; do 
that for us which none else can, and that speedily: “defer not, O my God.” 
Now he saw the appointed day approaching he could in faith pray that God 
would make haste to them, and not defer. David often prays, “ Make haste, 
O God, to help me.” ; 

Seventhly. Here are several pleas and arguments to enforce the petitions. 
God gives us leave not only to pray, but to plead with him; which is not to move 
him,—he himself knows what he will do,—but to move ourselves, to excite our 
fervency and encourage our faith. 

1. They disdain a dependence upon any righteousness of their own, they 

pretend not to merit any thing at God’s hand but wrath and the curse; ver. 18, 
‘We do not present our supplications before thee,” with hope to speed for our 
righteousness, as if we were worthy to receive thy favour for any good in us, or 
done by us, or could demand any thing as a debt; we cannot insist upon our 
own justification, no, though we were more righteous than we are; nay, though 
we knew nothing amiss by ourselves, yet are we not thereby justified, nor 
would we answer, but we would make supplication to our Judge. Moses 
had told Israel long before, that, whatever God did for tuem, it was not for their 
righteousness, Deu. ix. 4,5. And Ezekiel had of late told them that their return 
out of Babylon would be “ not for their sakes,” #’ze. xxxvi. 22,32. Note, When- 
ever we come to God for mercy we must lay aside all conceit of, and confidence 
in, our own righteousness. 

2. They take their encouragement in prayer from God only, as knowing that 
his reasons of mercy are fetched from within himself; and, therefore, from him 
we must borrow all our pleas for mercy, and so give honour to him when we 
are apes for grace and mercy from him. fst. Do it “for thine own sake,” 
ver. 19: for the accomplishment of thine own counsel, the performance of thine 
own promise, and the manifestation of thine own glory. Note, God will do 
his own work, not only in his own way and time, but for his own sake; and so 
we must take it. 2nd. Do it “for the Lords sake;” that is, for the Lord 
Christ’s sake, for the sake of the Messiah promised, who is the Lord: so the 
most and best of our Christian interpreters understand it. For the sake of 
Adonai, so David called the Messiah, Ps. ex. 1. And mercy is prayed for, for 
the church, for the sake of the Son of man, Ps. Ixxx. 17, and “for thy word’s 
sake,” 2 Sum. vii. 21. Note, Christ is the Lord, he is Lord of all; it is for his 
sake that God causeth his face to shine upon sinners, when they repent and 
turn to him, because of the satisfaction he haw made. In all our prayers, that 
therefore must be our plea, we must “ make mention of his righteousness, even 
of his only,” Ps. Ixxi. 16; “Look upon the face of thy anointed.” He has 
himself directed us to ask in his name. 3rd. Do it “ according to all thy 
righteousness,” ver. 16; that is, plead for us against our persecutors and 
oppressors according to thy righteousness. Though we are ourselves un- 
righteous before God, vy with reference to them we have a righteous cause, 
which we leave it with the righteous God to appear in the defence of. Or 
rather, by the righteousness of God here is meant his faithfulness to his promise. 
God had according to his righteousness executed the threatening, ver. 11. Now, 
Lord, wilt thou vot do according to all thy righteousness? Wilt thou not be 
as true to thy promises as thou hast been to thy threatenings, and accomplish 
them also? ath. Do it “for thy great mercies,” ver. 18; to make it to appear 
that thou art a merciful God. he good things we ask of God we call mercies, 
because we expect them purely from God’s mercy. And because misery is the 
proper object of ee the prophet here sok bge 2 the deplorable condition of 
the church before God, as it were to move his compassion ; “ Open thine eyes 
and behold our desolations,” especially the desolations of the sanctuary. O 
leok with pity upon a piteous case! Note, The desolations of the church must 
in prayer be laid before God, and then left with him. 5th. Do it for the sake 
of the relation we stand in to them. The sanctuary that is desolate is thy 
sanctuary, ver. 17; dedicated to thine honour, employed in thy service, and the 
place of thy residence. 
it is “the city that is called by thy name,” ver. 18; it was the city which God 
had “chosen out of all the tribes of Israel, to put his name there.” The people 
that are become a reproach are thy people, and thy name suffers in the reproach 
cast upon them, ver. 16; they are “called by thy name,” ver. 19. Lord, thou 
hast a property in them, and therefore are interested in their interests; wilt 
thon not provide for thine own, for those of thine own house? ‘They are thine, 
suve them, Ps. cxix. 94. 


20 And whiles I was speaking, and praying, and 
confessing my sin and the sin of my people Israel, 
and presenting my supplication before the Lorp m 
God for the holy mountain of my God; 21 Yea, 


Antiochus, There are many who regard the symbols as indicating a 
great religious delusion and apostacy, such as Popery and Ma- 
hometanism. However, our space will not allow us to discuss the 
various theories, which can only be elucidated in separate works. 

ix. 1, 2. The question of the identification of Darius has been 
alluded to under chap. y. 31. Ahasuerus is supposed to be the 
Astyages of the Greeks. Both names, Darius and Ahasuerus, were 
given to different persons, and it is not always certain which is in- 
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whiles I was speaking in prayer, even the man 
Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at the begin- 
ning, being caused to fly swiftly, touched me about 
the time of the evening oblation. 22 And he in- 
formed me, and talked with me, and said, O Daniel, 
I am now come forth to give thee skill and under- 
standing. 23 At the beginning of thy supplications 
the commandment came forth, and I am come to 
shew thee; for thou art greatly beloved: therefore 
understand the matter, and consider the vision. 24 
Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and 
'to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteous- 
ness, and to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to 
anoint the most Holy. 25 Know therefore and un- 
derstand, that from the going forth of the command- 
ment to restore and to build Jerusalem unto the 
Messiah the Prince shall be seven weeks, and three- 
score and two weeks: the street shall be built again, 
and the wall, even in troublous times. 26 And after 
threescore and two weeks shall Messiali be cut off, 
vut not for himself: and the people of the prince 
that shall come shall destroy the city and the sanc- 
tuary; and the end thereof shall be with a flood, and 
unto the end of the war desolations are determined. 
27 And he shall confirm the covenant with man 
for one week: and in the midst of the week he shall 
cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for 
the overspreading of abominations he shall make 
it desolate, even until the consummation, and that 
determined shall be poured upon the desolate. 


We have here the answer that was immediately sent to Daniel’s prayer; and 
it is a very memorable one, as it contains the most illustrious prediction of 
Christ and gospel grace that is extant in all the Old Testament. If John Baptist 
was the morning star, this was the day-break to the Sun of righteousness; “the 
dayspring from on high.” Here is, 7 

First. ‘he time when this answer was given. 

1. It was while Daniel was at prayer. ‘This he observed, and laid a mighty 
emphasis upon: “* While I was speaking,” ver. 20; yea, “ whiles | was speaking 
in prayer,” ver. 21; before he rose from his knees, and while there was yet 
more which he intended to say. He mentions the two heads he chiefly insisted 
upon in prayer, and which perhaps he designed yet farther to enlarge upon, 
ist. He was confessing sin, and lamenting that, both “ my sin,” and “the sin of 
my people Israel.” Daniei was a very great and good man, and yet he finds sin 
of his own to confess before God, and is ready to confess it; for there is not a 
just man upon earth that doth good, and sins not, nor that sins, and repents 
not. St. John puts himself into the number of those who deceive themselves, 
if they say they have no sin, and who therefore confess their sins, 1 Jno. i. 8. 
Good men find it an ease to their consciences to pour out their complaints 
before the Lord against themselves, and that is confessing sin. He also con- 
fessed the sin of his people, and bewailed that. Those who are heartily 
concerned for the glory of God, and the welfare of the church, and the souls 
of men, will mourn for others’ sins as well as for their own. 2nd. He was 
“making supplications before the Lord his God,” and presenting it to him as an 
intercessor for Israel; and in this prayer his concern was for “the holy moun- 
tain of his God,” mount Zion. The desolations of the sanctuary lay nearer his 
heart than those of the city and the land; and the repair of that, and the 
setting up the public worship of the God of Israel again, was what he had in 
view in the deliverance he was preparing for, more than the re-establishment 
Now while Daniel was thus employed, First. He had 
a grant made him of the mercy he prayed for. Note, God is very ready to hear 
prayer, and to give an answer of peace. Now was fulfilled what God had 
spoken, /sa. Ixv. 24, “‘ While they are yet speaking, | will hear.” Daniel grew 
very fervent in prayer, and his affections were very strong, ver. 18,19. And 
“while he was speaking” with such fervour and ardency, the angel came to him 
with a gracious answer. God is well pleased with lively devotions. We cannot 
now expect that God should send us answers to our prayer by angels; but if we 
pray with fervency for that which God hath promised we may by faith take the 
promise as an imm@iate answer to the prayer; for “‘he is faithful that has 
promi-ed.” Secondly. He had a Siscoress made him of a far greater and 
more glorious redemption which God would work out for his chureh in the 
latter days. Note, hose that would be brought acquainted with Christ and 
his grace must be much in prayer. 

2. it was “about the time of the evening oblation,” ver. 21. 


of their civil interests. 


The altar was in 


Mf | ruins, and there was no oblation offered upon it; but it should seem the piona 
Jowvs in their captivity were daily thoughtful of the time when it should have — 


been offered, aad at that hour were ready to weep at the remembrance of it, 


tended by writers. As the seventy years were not yet finished, we must 
suppose t}.at Daniel had special reasons for the course he pursued at 
this time. ‘The prayer which follows requires no great critical skill 
for its interpretation, as almost every expression in it is simple and 
clear. Among its more interesting features, from a literary point of 
view, are its references to the older Scriptures, and especially to the 
law of Moses. : 

ix, 24, What is here written is given as the record of a distinct 
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and desired and hoped that their prayer should be “set forth before God as 
incense,” and the “ lifting up of their hands,” and their hearts with their hands, 
should be acceptable in his sight as the evening sacrifice, Ps. exli. 2. The 
evening oblation was a type of the great sacrifice which Christ was to offer in 
the evening of the world; and it was in the virtue of that sacrifice that Daniel's 
prayer was accepted, when he prayed “ for the Lord’s sake,” and for the sake of 
that this glorious discovery of redeeming love was made to him; the Lamb 
opened the seals in the virtue of his own blood. 

na The messenger by whom this answer was sent. It was not given 
him in a dream, or by a voice from heaven; tut, for the greater certainty and 
solemnity of it, an angel was sent on purpose, appearing in human shape, to 
give this answer to Daniel. Observe, 

1. Who this angel or messenger was. It was the man Gabriel: if Michael the 
archangel be, as many suppose, no ocher than Jesus Christ, this Gabriel is the 
only created angel that is named in Scripture; Gubriel signifies, ‘the mighty 
one of God,’ for the angels are “great in power and might,” 2 Pet. ii. 11. It 
was he “whom [ had seen in the vision at the beginning.” Daniel heard him 
called by his name, and thence learned it, ch. vili. 18; and, though then he 
trembled at his approach, yet he observed him so carefully that now he knew 
him again, knew him to be the same that he had seen at the beginning; and, 
being somewhat better acquainted with him, was not now so terrified at the 
sight of him as he had been at first. When this angel said te Zacharias, “I am 
Gabriel,” Lu. i. 19, he intended thereby to put him in mind of this notice which 
he had given to Daniel of the Messiah's coming, when it was at a distance, for 
EM glee of his faith, in the notice he was then about to give of it, as at 

e door. 

2. ‘The instructions which this messenger received from the Father of lights 
to whom David prayed; ver. 23, “ At the beginning of thy supplications” the 
word, “the commandment, came forth” from God. Notice was given to the 
angels in heaven of this counsel of God, which they were desirous to look into, 
and orders given to Gabriel to go immediately and bring the notice of it to 
Daniel. By this it appears it was not any thing Daniel said that moved God, 
for the answer was given as he began to pray; but God was well pleased with 
his serious, solemn address to the duty, and in token of that sent him this 
gracious message. Or, perhaps it was “at the beginning of Daniel’s sup- 
Pk eel that Cyrus's word or commandment went forth to restore and to 

uild Jerusalem, that going forth spoken of, ver. 25. The thing is done this 
very vt the proclamation of liberty to the Jews is signed this morning, just 
then when thou wast praying for it; and now at the close of this fast day 
Daniel has notice of it, as at the close of the day of atonement the jubilee 
trumpet sounded to proclaim liberty. 

3. The haste he made to deliver his message. He was “ caused to fly swiftly,” 
ver. 21. Angels are winged messengers, quick in their motions, and Beisy 
not to execute the orders they receive; they run and “ return like a flash of 
lightning,” Eze. i. 14. But it should seem sometimes they are more expeditious 
than at other times, and make a quicker dispatch, as here the angel was 
“caused to fly swiftly,” that is, he was ordered and he was enabled to fly 
swiftly. Angels do their work in obedience to Divine command, and in de- 
pendence upon Divine strength. ‘hough they excel in wisdom, they fly 
swifter or slower, as God directs; and though they excel in power, they fly but 
as God causeth them to fly. Angels themselves are to us what he makes them 
to be; they are his ministers, and do his pleasure, Ps. ciii. 21. 

4. The prefaces or introductions to his message. ist. He “touched him,” 
ver. 22; as before, ch. viii. 18; not to awaken him out of sleep, as then, but to give 
him a hint to break off his rayer, and to attend to that which he has to say in 
answer to it. Note, In order to the keeping up of our communion with God, 
we must not only be forward to speak to God, but as forward to hear what he 
has to say to us; when we have prayed, we must look up, must look after our 
prayers, must set ourselves upon our watch tower. 2nd. He “talked with him,” 
ver. 22; talked familiarly with him, as one friend talks with another, that his 
terror might not make him afraid. He informed him on what errand he came, 
that he was sent from heaven on pod See with a kind message to him; “I am 
come to shew thee,” ver. 23; to tell thee that which thou didst not know 
before. He had shewed him the troubles of the church under Antiochus, and 
the period of those troubles, ch, viii. 19, but now he has greater things to shew 
him; for he that is faithful in a little shall be intrusted with more. Nay, “ lam 
now come forth to give thee skill and understanding,” ver. 22; not only to shew 
thee these things, but to make thee understand them. 3rd. He assures him he 
was a favourite of heaven, else he had not had this intelligence sent him, and 
he must take it as a favour; “1 am come to shew thee, for thou art greatly 
beloved ;” thou art “a man of desires,” acceptable to God, and whom he has a 
favour for. Note, Though God loves all his children, yet there are some that 
are more than the rest greatly beloved. Christ had one disciple that lay in his 
bosom, and that beloved disciple was he that was intrusted with the pro- 

hetical visions of the New ‘Testament, as Daniel was with those of the Old. 
For what greater token can there be of God's favour to any man than for the 
secrets of the Lord to be with him? Abraham is the friend of God, and there- 
fore “ Shall I hide from Abrahain that thing which I do?” Gen. xviii. 17. Note, 
‘Those may reckon themselves greatly beloved of God to whom, and in whom, 
he reveals his Son. Some observe that the title which this angel Gabriel gives 
to the Virgin Mary was much the same with this he here gives to Daniel, as if 
he designed to put her in mind of it, “Thou that art highly favoured ;” as 
Daniel, “ greatly beloved.” 4th. He demands his serious attention to the dis- 
evvery he was now about to make to him; “ Therefore understand the matter 
und consider the vision,” ver. 23. ‘This intimates that it was a thing well worthy 
of his regard, above any of the visions he had been before favoured with. Note, 
‘Those who would understand the things of God must consider them; must 
apply their minds to them, ponder upon them, and compare spiritual things with 
spiritual, ‘The reason why we are 30 much in the dark concerning the revealed 
will of God, and mistake concerning it, is for want of consideration. This vision 
both requires and deserves consideration. : 

Thirdly. The message itself, delivered with great solemnity, received no 
doubt with great attention, and recorded with great exactness; but in it, as is 
usual in prophecies, there are things dark and hard to be understood. Daniel, 
that understood by the book of the prophet Jeremiah the expiration of the 
seventy years of the captivity, is now honourably employed tu make known 
to the church another more glorious release, which that was but a shadow 
of, at the end of another seventy, not years, but weeks of years. He prayed 
over that prophecy, and received this in answer to that prayer. He had 
prayed for his people, and the holy city, that they might be released, that 
it might be rebuilt; but God answers him above what he was able to ask or 
think. God not only grants but outdoes the desires of them that fear him, 
Ps. xxi. 4. 

1. The times here determined are somewhat hard to be understood. — In 
general it is seventy weeks; that is, seventy times seven years, which makes 
just four hundred and ninety years; that is, the great affairs that are yet to 
come concerning the people of Israel and the city of Jerusalem will lie within 
the compass of these years. ; ‘ 

lst. These years are thus described by weeks. First. In conformity to the 
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prophetical style, which is for the most part abstruse, and ont of the common 
road of speaking, that the things foretold might not lie too obvious. Secondly. 
To put an honour upon the division of time into weeks, which was made purely 
ane sabbath day, and to signify that that should be perpetual. Thirdly. 
With reference to the sevent oie of the captivity. As they had been so long 
kept out of the possession of their own land, so being now restored to it the 
should seven times as long be kept in the possession of it. So much more dot 
God delight in shewing mercy than in punishing. ‘The land had enjoyed its 
sabbaths in a melancholy sense seventy years, Lev. xxvi. 34; but now the peop" 
of the Lord shall, in a comfortable sense, enjoy their sabbath seven times 
seventy years, and in them seventy sabbatical years, which makes ten jubilees. 
Such proportions are there in the disposals of Providence, that we might see 
and bat Pe the wisdom of him who hath “determined the times before ap- 
pointed. 

2nd. The difficulties that arise about these seventy weeks are, First, Con- 
cerning the time when they commence, and whence they are to be reckoned. 
They are here dated “from the going forth of the commandment to restore and 
to build Jerusalem,” ver. 25._ I should most incline to understand this of the 
edict of Cyrus, mentioned Fzr. i. 1, for by it the people were restored; and 
though express mention be not made there of the building of Jerusalem, yet 
that is supposed in the building of the temple, and was foretold to be done by 
Cyrus, Isa. xliv. 28. He shall “say to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built.” ‘That 
was, both in prophecy and history, the most famous decree for the building of 
Jerusalem. ay, it should seem this going forth of the commandment (which 
may as well be meant of God’s command concerning it as of Cyrus’s) is the 
same with that going forth of the commandment mentioned, ver. 23, which was 
at the beginning of Daniel’s supplications. And it looks very graceful that the 
seventy weeks should begin immediately upon the expiration of the seventy 
years. And there is nothing to be objected against this, but that by this reck- 


| oning the Persian ect i ged the taking of Babylon by Cyrus to Alexander’s 


conquest of Darius, lasted but one hundred and thirty years; whereas, by the 
particular account given of the reigns of the Persian emperors, it is computed 
that it continued two hundred and thirty years: so Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
others reckon, ‘Those who fix it to that first edict set aside these computations 
of the heathen historians as uncertain and not to be relied upon. But others, 
willing to reconcile them, begin at the four hundred and ninety years, not at 
the edict of Cyrus, Ezr. i. 1, but at the second edict for the building of Jerusa- 
lem, issued out by Darius Nothus, above one hundred years after, mentioned, 

zr. vi.; others, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes Mnemon, who sent Ezra 
with a commission, Ezr. vii. 8—12. ‘The learned Mr. Pool, in his Latin Synopsis, 
has a vast and most elaborate collection of what has been said, pro and con, 
concerning the different beginnings of these weeks, with which the learned may 
entertain themselves. Secondly. Concerning the period of them. And here 
likewise interpreters are not agreed. Some make them to end at the death of 
Christ; and think the express words of this famous prophecy will warrant us 
to conclude, that-from this very hour, when Gabriel spoke to Daniel, at the 
time of the evening eblation, to the hour when Christ died, which was towards 
evening too, was exactly four hundred and ninety years; and Lam willing enough 
to be of that opinion. But others think because it is said, that “in the midst of 
the week,” that is, the last of the seventy weeks, he “shall cause the sacrifice 
and the oblation to cease,” they end three years and a half after the death of 
Christ, when, the Jews having rejected the Gospel, the apostles turned to the 
Gentiles. But they who make them to end precisely at the death of Christ 
read it thus: He shall “make strong the testament to the many; the last seven,” 
or the last week, yea, half that seven, or half that week, (namely, the latter half, 
the three years and a half which Christ spent in his public ministry,) shall bring 
to an end sacrifice and oblation. Others make these four hundred and ninety 
years to end with the destruction of Jerusalem, about thirty-seven years after 
the death of Christ, because these seventy weeks are said to be determined 
upon the people of the Jews and the holy city ; and much is said here concern-~ 
ing the destruction of the city and the sanctuary. Vhirdly. Concerning the 
division of them into seven weeks, and sixty-two weeks, and one week; and 
the reason of this is as hard to account for as any thing else. In the first seven 
weeks, or forty-ine years, the temple and city were built; and in the last 
single week Christ preached his Gospel, by which the Jewish economy was 
taken down, and the foundations laid of the gospel city and temple, which were 
to be built upon the ruins of the former. 

3rd. But whatever uncertainty we may labour under concerning the exact 
fixing of these times, there is enongh clear and certain to answer the two great 
ends of determining them. First. It did serve then to raise and support the 
expectations of believers. There were general promises of the coming of the 
Messiah made to the patriarchs; the preceding prophets had often spoken of 
him as one that should come, but never was the time fixed for his coming till 
now. And though there might be so much doubt concerning the date of this 
reckoning, that they could not ascertain the time just to a year, yet, by the light 
of this prophecy, they were directed about what time to expect him, And we 
find accordingly that when Christ came he was generally looked for, as the 
consolation of Israel, and redemption in Jerusalem by him, Lu. ii. 25,38. There 
were those that for this reason thought the “kingdom of God should immme- 
diately appear,” Lu. xix. 11; and some think this was it gpa toohd 4 a more 
than ordinary concourse of people to Jerusalem, Acts ii. 5. Secondly. It doth 
serve still to refute and silence the expectations of unbelievers, who will not own 
that Jesus is he who should come, but still look for another, ‘This prediction 
silenced them, and will condemn them; for, reckon these seventy weeks from 
which of the commandments to build Jerusalem we please, it is certain they are 
expired ubove one thousand five hundred years ago; so that the Jews are for 
ever without excuse who will not own that the Messiah is come, when they are 
gone so far beyond their utmost reckoning for his coming. But by this we 
are confirmed in our belief of the Messiah’s being come, and that our Jesus is 
he, that he came just at the time prefixed, a time worthy to be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance. : 

2. he events here foretold are more plain and easy to be understood, at least 
to us now. Observe what is here foretold, ‘ ¥ 

Ist. Concerning the return of the Jews now speedily to their own land, and 
their settlement again there, which was the thing that Daniel now principally 
prayed for, and yet it is but briefly touched upon here in the answer to his 
prayer. Let this be a comfort to the pious Jews, that a commandment shall go 
forth to “restore and to build Jerusalem,” ver. 25. And the commandment 
shall not be in vain; for, though the times will be very troublous, and this good 
work will meet with great opposition, yet it shall be carried on and brought to 
perfection at last. ‘The street shall be built again as spacious and splendid as 
ever it was, and the walls, even in troublous times, Note, Ag long as we are 
here in this world we must expect troublous times, upon some account or other, 
even then when we have joyous times. Yet we must rejoice with trembling ; it 
is but a gleam, it is but a lucid interval of peace and prosperity; the clouds 
will return after the rain, when the Jews are restored in triumph to their own 
land; yet there they must expect troublous times, and prepare for them. But 
this is our comfort, that God will carry on his own work, will build up hir 
Jerusalem, will beautify it, will fortify it, even in troublous times, Nay, the 


revelation, yet it must be confessed that few portions of Scripture 
have evoked so much elaborate criticism and so many different 
interpretations. Professor Moses Stuart, as quoted by Barnes, says, 
“It would require a volume of considerable magnitude even to give 
a history of the ever-varying and contradictory opinions of critics 

ing this locus vewatissimus, and perhaps a still larger one 
to establish an exegesis which would stand.” He thinks that no 
interpretation yet given would resist every test, and that conse- 


quently one fully satisfactory had not appeared. And yet it is 
certain that some portions of the prophecy are explicable, and that 
a general idea of the whole is not unattainable. ‘Vhe seventy years 
of the captivity are to be followed by seventy weeks full of eventful 
interest, and followed by results of universal and eternal importance. 
The most popular view is that the seventy weeks are seventy times 
seven years, a prophetic week being seven years. When this is 
admitted, the difficulties are what year to start from, and what eventa 
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troublousness of the times may, by the grace of God, contribute to the advance- 
ment of the church. The more it is afflicted the more it multiplies. 

and. Concerning the Messiah and his undertaking. The carnal Jews looked 
for a Messiah that should deliver them from the Roman yoke, and give them 
temporal power and wealth; whereas they were here told that the Messiah 
should come upon another errand, purely spiritual, and upon the account of 
which he should be the more welcome. First. Christ came to take away sin, and 
to abolish that. Sin had made a quarrel between God and man, had alienated 
man from God, and provoked God against man; that was it that put dishonour 
upon God, and brought misery upon mankind; that was the great mischief- 
maker. He that would do God a real service, and man a real kindness, must 
be the destruction of that. Christ undertakes to be so, and for this purpose he 
is manifested, “ to destroy the works of the devil.” He doth not say, To finish 
your transgressions and your sins, but transgression and sin in general; for he 
is the propitiation not only for our sins, that are Jews, but “for the sins of the 
whole world.” He came, Ist. To finish transgression; to restrain it, so some; 
to break the power of it, to bruise the head of that serpent that had done so 
much mischief; to take away the usurped dominion of that tyrant, and to set 
up a kingdom of holiness and love in the hearts of men upon the ruins of Satan’s 
kingdom there, that where sin and death had reigned, righteousnes and life, 
through grace, might reign. When he died, he said, “It is finished ;” sin has now 
had its death-wound given to it; like Samson’s, “ Let me die with the Philis- 
tines.” Animamque in vulnere ponit,— He inflicts the wound and dies.” 2nd, 
To make an end of sin, to abolish it, that it may not rise up in judgment against 
us; to obtain the pardon of it, that it may not be our ruin, ‘To ‘seal up sins,’ 
so the margin reads it, that they may not appear or break out against us, to 
accuse and condemn us; as, when Christ cast the devil into the bottomless pit. 
he set a seal upon him, Rev. xx. 3. When sin is pardoned it is sought for an 
not found, as that which is sealed up. 3rd. “'To make reconciliation for 
iniquity,” as by a sacrifice, to satisfy the justice of God, and so to make peace, 
ante bring God and man together; not only as an arbitrator, or referee, who 
only brings the contending parties to a good understanding one of another, but 
as a surety or undertaker for us. He is not only the peacemaker, but the 
peace; he is the atonement. Secondly. He came to “bring in an everlasting 
righteousness.” God might justly have made an end of the sin by making an 
end of the sinner; but Christ found out another way, and so made an end of 
sin as to save the sinner from it by providing a righteousness for him. We are 
all guilty before God, and shall be condemned as guilty, if we had not a right- 
eousness wherein to appear before him. Had we stood, our innocency would 
have been our righteousness, but, being fallen, we must have something else to 
plead. And Christ has provided us a plea; the merit of his sacrifice is our 
righteousness, with this we answer all the demands of the law; “ Christ has 
died, yea, rather, has risen again.” ‘Thus Christ is “the Lord our righteous- 
ness,” for he is “made of God to us righteousness,” that we might be “ made 
the righteousness of God in him.” By faith we apply this to ourselves, 
and plead it with God, and our faith is imputed to us for righteousness. 
Rom. iy. 3,5. This is an everlasting righteousness, for Christ who is our right- 
eousness, and the Prince of our peace, is the everlasting Father. It was from 
everlasting in the counsels of it, and will be to everlasting in the consequences 
of it. The application of it was from the beginning, for Christ was the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, and will be the end, for he is “ able to 
save to the uttermost.” It is of everlasting virtue, Heb. x. 12; it is the rock 
that follows us to Canaan. Thirdly. He came to “seal up the vision and pro- 
phecy,” that is, all the prophetical visions of the Old Testament. which had 
reference to the Messiah. fie sealed them up, that is, he accomplished them, 
answered them to a tittle; all things that were written in the law, the pro- 
phets, and the psalms, concerning the Messiah, were fulfilled in him; thus he 
confirmed the truth of them, as well as his own mission. He “sealed them up;” 
that is, he put an end to that method of God’s discovering his mind and will, 
and took another course, by completing the Scripture canon in the New Testa- 
ment, which is the more sure word of prophecy than that by vision, 2 Pet. i. 19; 
Heb.i.\. Fourthly. He came to “ anoint the Most Holy,” that is, himself, the 
Holy One who was anointed, that is, appointed to his work, and qualified for 
it by the Holy Ghost, that oil of gladness which he received without measure 
above his ‘ellows. Or, to anoint the gospel church, his spiritual temple or holy 
place, to sanctify and cleanse it, and appropriate it to himself, Lph.v.6. Or, to 
consecrate for us “a new and living way into the holiest,” by his own blood, 
Heb. x. 20, as the sanctuary was anointed, Bx, xxx. 25, &e. He is called Messiah, 
ver. 25, 26, which signities Christ, Anointed, Jno. i. 41, because he received the 
unction, both for himself and for all that are his. /%fthly. In order to all this 
the Messiah must be cut off, must die a violent death, and so be cut off from 
the land of the living, as was foretold, Jsa. lili, 8. Hence, when Paul preacheth 
the death of Christ, he saith he preached nothing but “ what the prophets said 
should come,” Acts xxvi. 22, 23; and thus it behoved Christ to suffer. He must 
be cut off, but not for himself, not for any sin of his own, but, as Caiaphas pro- 
phesied, he must “ die for the people,” in our stead, and for our good, Not for 
any advantage of his own; the glory he purchased for himself was no more but 
the glory he had before, Jno. xvii. 4,5. No; it was to atone for our sins, and 
purchase life for us, that he was cut off. Siathly. He must “ confirm the cove- 
naut with many.” He shall introduce a new covenant between God and man, 
a covenant of grace, since it was become impossible for us to be saved by a 
covenant of innocency. ‘This covenant he shall confirm by his doctrine and 
miracles, by his death and resurrection, by the ordinayces of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper, which are the seals of the New ‘Testament, assuring us that God 
is willing to accept of us upon gospel terms. His death made his testament of 
force, and enabled us to claim what is bequeathed by it. He confirmed it to the 
many, that is, to the common people; the poor were evangelized when the 
rulers and “Pharisees believed not on him.” Or, he confirmed it with aE Ty 
that is, with the Gentile world; the New Testament was not (like the Old) 
confined to the Jewish church, but was committed to all nations; Christ gave 
his life a ransom for many. Seventh/y. He must “ cause the sacrifice and obla- 
tion to cease.” By offering himself a sacrifice once for all he shall put an end 
to all the Levitical sacrifice, shall supersede them, and set them aside. When 
the substance is come the shadows shall be done away. He causeth all the 
peace offerings to cease, when he has made peace by the blood of his cross, and 
»y it confirmed the covenant of peace and reconciliation. By the preaching of 
his Gospel to the world, which the apostles were intrusted to do, he took men 
off from expecting remission by the blood of bulls and gvats, and so “caused 
the sacrifice and oblation to cease.” The apostle, to the Hebrews, shews what a 
better priesthood, altar, and sacrifice we have now than they had under the 
law, as a reason why we should hold fast our profession. 

3rd. Concerning the final destruction of Jerusalem, and of the Jewish church 
and nation, And this follows immediately upon the cutting off of the Messiah; 
not only because it was the just punishment of those that put him to death, 
which was the sin that filled up the measure of their iniquity, and brought ruin 
upon them, but because, as things were, it was necessary to the perfecting of 
one of the great intentions of his death. He died to take away the ceremonial 
law, quite to abolish “that law of commandment,” and to vacate the obligation 
of it. But the Jews would not be’ persuaded to quit it, still they kept it up 


to fix upon in subsequent periods, and even to fix the date of some 
events. Asan example of what has been attempted, we will exhibit 
the scheme of Mr. Boyd, already referred to for his valuable book on 
the “Inspiration of Daniel:”—I1st period: seven weeks=forty-nine 
years ; from the decree of Artaxerxes to the death of Darius Nothus, 
or B.c. 454 to 405, 2nd period: sixty-two weeks=434 years; from 
the death of Darius Nothus to the public manifestation of the 
Messiah, or B.c. 405 to 4.D. 30, 3rd period: one week divided into two 
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with more zeal than ever; they would hear no talk of parting with it; they 
stoned Stephen, the first Christian martyr, for saying that Jesus should “ change 
the customs which Moses delivered them,” Acts vi. 14; so that there was no way 
to abolish the Mosaic economy but by destroying the temple, and the holy city 
and the Levitical priesthood, and that whole nation, which so incurably dote 
on them. This was effectually done in less than forty years after the death of 
Christ, and it was a desolation that could never be repaired to this day. And 
this is it which is here largely foretold, that the Jews who returned out of cap- 
tivity might not be overmuch lifted up with the rebuilding of their city and 
temple, because, in process of time, they would be finally destroyed, and not 
as now, for seventy years only, but might rather rejoice in hope of the comin 
of the Messiah, and the setting up of his spiritual kingdom in the world, whick 
should never be destroyed. Now, First. It is here foretold that “the people of 
the prince” that shall come shall be the instruments of this destruction, that 
is, the Roman armies, belonging to the monarchy yet to come. Christ is the 
pence that shall come, and they are employed by him in this service; they are 

is armies, Mat. xxii. 7. Or, the Gentiles, who, though now strangers, shall 
become the people of the Messiah, shall destroy the Jews. Secondly. That the 
destruction should be by war, and the end of that war should be this desolation 
determined. The wars of the Jews with the Romans were, by their own 
obstinacy, made very long and very bloody, and they issued at length in the 
utter extirpation of that people. Thirdly. That the city and sanctuary should 
in a particular manner be destroyed and laid quite waste. Titus, the Roman 
general, would fain have saved the temple, but his soldiers were so enraged 
against the Jews that he could not restrain them from burning it to the ground, 
that this prophecy might be fulfilled. Fourthly. That all the resistance that 
should be made to this destruction should be in vain. The “end of it should be 
with a flood.” It shall be a deluge of destruction, like that which swept away 
the old world, and which there will be no making head against. Fifthly. That « 
hereby the sacrifice and oblation should be made to cease. And it must needs 
cease, when the family of the priests was so extirpated, and the genealogies of 
it so confounded, that, they say, there is no man in the world that can prove 
himself of the seed of Aaron. Sixthly. That there should be “an overspread- 
ing of abominations,” a general corruption of the Jewish nation, and an abound- 
ing of iniquity aqiong them, for which it should be made desolate, 1 hes. ii. 17. 
Or, it is rather to be understood of the armies of the Romans, which were 
abominable to the Jews, they could not endure them, which overspread the 
nations, and by which it was made desolate. For these are the words which 
Christ refers to, Mat. xxiv. 15, “ When ‘he shall see the abomination of desola- 
tion, spoken of by Daniel, stand in the holy place, then let them which be in 
Judea flee ;” which is explained, Zu. xxi. 20,“ When ye shall see Jerusalem 
compassed with armies, then fee.” Seventhly. That the desolation should be 
total and final. “ He shall make it desolate, even till the consummation ;” that. 
is, he shall make it completely desolate. It is a desolation determined, and it 
will be accomplished to the utmost. And when it is made desolate, it should 
seem there is something more determined, that is to be “ poured upon the deso- 
late,” ver. 27; and what should that be but the spirit of slumber, Rom. xi. 8, 25, 
that, blindness which is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall come in? and then all Israel shall be saved. 


CHAPTER X. 


This chapter, and the two next, which conclude this book, make up one entire vision 
and prophecy, which was communicated to Daniel for the use of the church, not by 
signs and figures, as before, ch. vii. and viii., but by express words; and this was about 
two years after the vision in the foregoing chapter. Daniel prayed daily, but had a 
vision only now and then. In this chapter we have some things introductory to 
the, prophecy; in ch, xi. the particular predictions, and ch. xii. the conclusion of 
it. This chapter shews us, I. Daniel’s solemn fasting and humiliation before he 
had this vision, ver. 1—3, II. A glorious appearance of the Son of God to him, and 
the deep impression it made upon him, ver.4—9. III. The encouragement that was 
given him to expect such a discovery of future events as should be satisfactory and 
useful both to others and to himself; and that he should be enabled hoth to under- 
stand the meaning of this discovery, though difficult, and to bear up under the lustre 
of it, though dazzling and dreadful, ver. 10—21. Napris 


N the third year of Cyrus king of Persia a thing 
was revealed unto Daniel, whose name was called 
Belteshazzar ; and the thing was true, but the time 
appointed was long: and he understood the thing, 
and had understanding of the vision. 2 In those 
days I Daniel was mourning three full weeks. 8 1 
ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor wine in 
my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all, till 
three whole weeks were fulfilled. 4 And in the four 
and twentieth day of the first month, as I was by the 


parts, the first of three years and the second of four; (1) from ou 
Lord’s manifestation to the institution of the supper and crucifixion, 
or “cutting off of the Messiah ;” (2) from these last events to the 
calling of the Gentiles and the new covenant; or from a.p, 30 to 33, _ 
and 83 to 37; the whole seventy weeks extending from B.c. 454 to 
A.D. 37, Other possible schemes are (1) from the first year of Cyrus, 
B.C. 536; (2) from the third year of Darius Hystaspes, B.c. 618; (3) 


from the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.c, 458; (4) from 
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side of the great river, which 7s Hiddekel; 5 Then 
I lifted up mine eyes, and looked, and behold a cer- 
tain man clothed in linen, whose loins were girded 
with fine gold of Uphaz: 6 His body also was like 
the beryl, and his face as the appearance of lightning 
and his eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms and his 
feet like in colour to polished brass, and the voice of 
his words like the voice of a multitude. 7 And I 
Daniel alone saw the vision: for the men that were 
with me saw not the vision; but a great quaking fell 
upon them, so that. they fled to hide themselves. 8 
Therefore I was left alone, and saw this great vision, 
and there remained no strength in me: for my come- 
liness was turned in me into corruption, and I retained 
no strength. 9 Yet heard I the voice of his words: and 
when I heard the voice of his words, then was I in a 
deep sleep on my face, and my face toward the ground. 


This vision is dated in the third year of Cyrus, that is, of his reign, after the 
conquest of Babylon; his third year since Daniel became acquainted with him, 
ver. }, “The thing was true.” 


and a subject to him. Here is 
First. A general idea of this prophecy ; 
Every word of God is so. It was true that Daniel had such a vision, and that 
such and such things were said; this he solemnly attests upon the word of a 
prophet; et hoc paratus est verificare,— he was prepared to verify it ;’ and if it 
was a word spoken from heaven, no doubt it is stedfast, and may be depended 
on. But the time appointed was long, as long as to the end of the reign of 
Antiochus, which was three hundred years; a long time, indeed, when it is 
looked upon as to come. Nay, and because it is usual with the prophets to 
lance at things spiritual and eternal, there is that in this 9 LE which 
ooks in type as far forward as to the end of the world, and the resurrection of 
the dead; and then he might well say, “The time appointed was long :” but 
however it was made as plain to him as if it had been a history rather than a 
prophecy ; he understood the thing; so distinctly was it delivered to him, and 
did he receive it, that he could say he had “ understanding of the vision.” It 
did not so much operate upon his fancy as open his understanding. 

Secondly. An account of Daniel’s mortification of himself before he had this 
vision. Not in expectation of it,—nor when he prayed that solemn prayer, 
ch. ix., doth it appear that he had any expectation of the vision in answer to it; 
but purely from a principle of devotion, and pious sympathy with the afflicted 
pod of God. He “was mourning full three weeks,” ver. 2, for his own sins, 
and the sins of his people, and their sorrows. Some think the particular occa- 
sion of his mourning was the slothfulness and indifferency of many of the Jews, 
who, though they had liberty to return to thefr own land, continued still in the 
land of their captivity, not knowing how to value the privileges offered them; 
and perhaps it troubled him the more, because they that did so justified them- 
selves by the example of Daniel, though they had not that reason to stay 
behind which he had. Others think it was because he heard of the obstruction 
given to the building of the temple by the enemies of the Jews, who “hired 
counsellors against them” to frustrate their purpose, (Hzr. iv. 4, 5,) “all the days 
of Cyrus;” and gained their point from his son, Cambyses, or Artaxerxes, who 
governed while Cyrus was absent in the Scythian war. Note, Good men 
cannot but mourn to see how slowly the work of God goes on in the world, and 
what opposition it meets with; how weak its friends are, and how active its 
enemies. During the days of Daniel’s mourning he ate no pleasant bread; he 
could not live without meat, but ate little, and very sparingly, and mortified 
himself in the quality as well as quantity of what he ate, which may truly be 
reckoned fasting, aids token of humiliation and sorrow. He did not eat the 

leasant bread he used to eat, but that which was coarse and unpalatable, which 

e would not be tempted to eat any more of than was just necessary to support 
nature. As ornaments, so delicates, are very disagreeable to a day of humilia- 
tion. Daniel ate no flesh, drank no wine, nor anointed himself, for these three 
weeks’ time, ver. 3. Though he was now a very old man, and Sy plead that 
the decay of his nature required what was nourishing,—though he was a very 
great man, and might plead that, being used to dainty meats, he could not be 
without them, it would prejudice his health if he pe dager Gl when it was both 
to testify and to assist his devotion, he could thus deny himself. Be it noted 
to the shame of many young ordinary people, who cannot persuade themselves 
thus to deny themselves. : 

Thirdly. A description of that glorious person whom Daniel saw in vision 
which it is generally agreed could be no other than Christ himself, the eterna 
Word. He was by the side of the river Hiddekel, ver. 4, probably walking there, 
not for diversion, but devotion and contemplation, as Isaac walked in the field 
to meditate; and, being a_ person of distinction, he had his servants attending 
him at some distance. There he looked up, and saw one man, one alone, a 
certain man, even the man Christ Jesus. It must be he, for he appears in 
the same resemblance wherein he appeared to St. John in the isle of Patmos, 
Rev. i. 13—15. His dress was priestly, for he is the high pes of our profes- 
sion, clothed in linen, as the high priest himself was on the day of atonement, 
that great day; his loins were girded, (in St. John’s vision his paps were 
girded,) with a golden girdle, of the finest gold, that of Uphaz, for every thing 
about Christ is the best in its kind. The firding of his loins notes his ready 
and diligent application to his work, as his Father’s servant, in the business of 
our redemption. His shape was amiable; his body like the beryl, a precious 
stone of asky-colour; his countenance was awful, and enough to strike a terror 
on the beholders, for his face was as the appearance of lightning, which dazzles 
the eyes, both frightens and threatens; his ones were bright and sparkling, as 
lamps of fire; his arms and feet shone like polished brass, ver. 6; his voice was 
joud and strong, and very piercing, like the voice of a multitude, The vox Dei, 
— voice of God? ean overpower the vox populi,—‘ voice of the people.” Thus 

lorious did Christ appear, and it should engage us, Ist. To think highly and 

onourably of him. ow consider how great this man is, and in all things let 
bim have the pre-eminence. 2ud. To admire his condescension for us and our 


the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, B.c. 444, All these years give 
important events concerning the Jews, and some of them bring us 
very near the death of Christ as the termination of the 490 years. 
Dr. Pusey, who gives these figures, insists especially on the decree 
of the seventh year of Artaxerxes as a commencement, which requires 
a modification of subsequent details. It is curious, however, to 
observe how all variations of this principle cluster round a few 
great facts, among wh:ch is the public work of the Lord Jesus. 
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' their spirits, and to make them easy, if they will but attend to it, and apply it. 
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salvation. Overall this splendour he drew a veil when he took upon him the 
form of a servant, and emptied himself. 

Fourthly. The wonderful influence that this appearance had upon Daniet 
and his attendants, and the terror that it struck upou him and them. 

1. His attendants saw not the vision; it was not fit they should be honourea 
with the sight of it. There is a Divine revelation vouchsafed to all, from con- 
verse with which none are excluded that do not exclude themselves; but such 
a vision must be peculiar to Daniel, that was a favourite. Paul’s companions 
were aware of the light, but saw no man, Acts ix. 7; xxii. 9. Note, It is the 
honour of those who are beloved of God that what is hid from others is known 
to them. Christ “manifests himself to them, but not to the world,” Jno. xiv. 22. 
But, though they saw not the vision, they were seized with an unaccountable 
trembling, either from the voice they heard or from some strange concussion or 
vibration of the air they felt, so it was that “a great quaking fell upon them, so 
that they fled to hide themselves,” probably among the willows that grew by 
the riverside. Note, There are many that have a “spirit of bondage to fear,” 
that never receive “a spirit of adoption,” to whom Christ has been, and will 
be, never otherwise but a terror. Now the fright that Daniel’s attendants were 
in is a confirmation of the truth of the vision ; it could not be Daniel’s fancy, 
or the product of a heated imagination of his own, for it had a real, powerful, 
and strange effect upon those about him. 

2. He himself saw it, and saw it alone, but he was not able to bear the sight 
of it. It not only dazzled his eyes, but overwhelmed his spirit, so that “ there 
remained no strength in him,” ver. 8. He said, as Moses himself, “I exceed- 
ingly fear and quake.” His spirits were all so employed, either in an intense 
rd at of the glory of this vision or in the fortifying of his heart against 
the terror of it, that his body was left in a manner lifeless and spiritless; he 
had no vigour in him, and was but one remove from a dead carcase; he looked 
as pale as death, his colour was gone, and his comeliness in him was turned into 
corruption, and he retained no strength. Note, The greatest and best of men 
cannot bear the immediate discoveries of the Divine glory; no man can gee it 
and live. It is next to death to see a glimpse of it, as Daniel here; but glorified 
saints see Christ as he is, and can bear the sight. But though Daniel was 
thus dispirited with the vision of Christ, yet he “ heard the voice of his words,” 
and knew what he said. Note, We must take heed, lest our reverence of God's 
glory by which we should be awakened to hear his voice, both in his word and 
in his providence, should degenerate into such a dread of him as will disable 
or indispose us to hear it. It should seem that, when the vision of Christ 
terrified Daniel, the voice of his words soon pacified and composed him, 
silenced his fear, and laid him to sleep in a holy security and serenity of mind; 
“When I heard the voice of his words I fell into a slumber,” a sweet slumber, 
“on my face,” and “‘my face towards the ground.” When he saw the vision 
he threw himself prostrate into a posture of the most humble adoration, and 
dropped asleep, not as careless of what he heard and saw, but charmed with it. 
Note, How dreadful soever Christ may appear to those that are under convic- 
tions of sin, and in terror by reason of it, there is enough in his word to quiet 


10 And, behold, an hand touched me, which set 
me upon my knees and upon the palms of my hands. 
11 And he said unto me, O Daniel, a man greatly 
beloved, understand the words that I speak unto thee, 
and stand upright: for unto thee am I now sent. 
And when he had spoken this word unto me, I stood 
trembling. 12 Then said he unto me, Fear not, 
Daniel: for from the first day that thou didst set 
thine heart to understand, and to chasten thyself 
before thy God, thy words were heard, and I am 
come for thy words. 13 But the prince of the king- 
dom of Persia witlistood me one and twenty days: 
but, lo, Michael, one of the chief princes, came to 
help me; and I remained there with the kings of 
Persia. 14 Now I am come to make thee under- 
stand what shall befall thy people in the latter days: 
for yet the vision zs for many days. 15 And when 
he had spoken such words unto me, I set my face 
toward the ground, and I became dumb. 16 And, 
behold, one like the similitude of the sons of men 
touched my lips: then I opened my mouth, and 
spake, and said unto him that stood before me, O my 
lord, by the vision my sorrows are turned upon me, 
and I have retained no strength. 17 For how can 
the servant of this my lord talk with this my lord ? 
for as for me, straightway there remained no strength 
in me, neither is there breath left in me. 18 ‘Then 
there came again and touched me one like the ap- 
pearance of a man, and he strengthened me, 19 
And said, O man greatly beloved, fear not: peace be 
unto thee, be strong, yea, be strong. And when he 


5 . 
had spoken unto me, I was strengthened, and said, 


boctoesm 


Another remarkable circumstance is that the year-day theory 
enables us to harmonise facts with the division of his ‘“ weeks” 
which the prophet makes. This has been found utterly impossible 
with other theories. Moreover, none can help seeing that the words 
of the final portions of the prediction describe the events recorded 
in the gospels more exactly than any other events known to history. 
Not without reason does Dr. Pusey say that on the self-evident fact 
that “the sum of the parts is intended to be the same as the whole, 
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Let my lord speak; for thou hast strengthened me. | 
20 Then said he, Knowest thou wherefore I come 
unto thee? and now will I return to fight with the 
prince of Persia: and when Lam gone forth, lo, the 
vrince of Grecia shall come. 21 But I will shew 
thee that which is noted in the scripture of truth: 
and there 7s none that holdeth with me in these 
things, but Michael your prince. 


Much ado here is to bring Daniel to be able to hear what Christ has to say to 
him. Still we have him in a fright, hardly and very slowly recovering himself; 
but is still answered and supported with good words and comfortable words, 
Let us see how Daniel is, by degrees, brought to himself, and gather up the 
several passages that are to the same purpose. 

First. Daniel is ina great consternation, and finds it very difficult to get clear 
of it. The hand that touched him set him at first “upon his knees, and the 
palms of his hands,” ver. 10, Note, Strength and comfort commonly come by 
degrees to those that have been long cast down and disquieted; they are first 
helped np a little, and then more. “ After two days he will revive us, and then 
the third day he will raise us up;” and we must not “ despise the day of small 
things,” but be thankful for the beginnings of mercy. Afterwards he is helped 
up, but he stands trembling, ver. 11, for fear lest he fall again. Note, Before 
God “‘gives strength and power unto his people” he makes them sensible of 
their own weakness. ‘1 trembled in myself, that I might rest in the day of 
trouble,” Hab. iii. 16. 

But when afterwards Daniel recovered so much strength in his limbs that 
he could stand steady, yet he tells us, ver. 15, that he “ set his face towards 
the ground, and became dumb.” He was as a man astonished, that knew not 
what to say, struck dumb with admiration and fear, and is loth to enter into 
discourse with one so far above him. _He kept silence, yea even from good, till 
he had recollected himself a little. Well, at length he recovered not only the 
use of his feet, but the use of his tongue; and when he “opened his mouth,” 
ver. 16, that which he had to say was to excuse his having been so long silent, 
for really he durst not speak, he could not speak. “O my lord,” (so, in great 
humility, this prophet calls the angel, though the angels, in great humility, 
called themselves “fellow-servauts to the prophets,” Rev. xxii. 9,) “by the 
vision my sorrows are turned upon me,” they break in upon me with violence, 
the sense of my sinful, sorrowful state turns upon me, when I see thy purity 
and brigh:ness. Note, Man that has lost his integrity has reason to blush and 
be ashamed of himself, when he sees or considers the glory of the blessed 
angels that keep their integrity. ‘‘ My sorrows turned upon me, and I have 
retained no strength” to resist them, or bear up ahead against them; and again, 
ver. 17, like one half dead with the fright, he complains, As for me “ straight- 
way there remained no strength in me” to receive these displays of the Divine 
glory and these discoveries of the Divine will. Nay, “‘ There is no breath left 
in me;” such a deliquium did he suffer, that he could not draw one breath after 
another, but panted and languished, and was in a manner breathless. See how 
well it is for us that the treasure of Divine revelation is put into earthen vessels, 
that God speaks to us by men like ourselves, and not by angels. Whatever we 
may wish in a peevish dislike of the method God takes in dealing with us, it is 
certain, if we were tried, we should all be of Israel’s mind at mount Sinai 
when they said to Moses, “Speak thou to us, and we will hear, but let not Go 
speak to us lest we die,” Hx. xx. 19. If Daniel could not bear it, how could 
we? Now this he insists upon as an excuse for his irreverent silence, which 
otherwise had been blameworthy: “ How can the servant of this my lord talk 
with this my lord?” ver. 17. Note, Whenever we enter into communion with 
God it becomes us to have a due sense of the vast distance and disproportion 
that there is between us and the holy angels, and of the infinite distance, and 
proportion at all, between us and the holy God; and to acknowledge that we 
eannot “order our speech by reason of darkness.” How shall we that are dust 
and ashes speak to the Lord of glory! 

Secondly. The blessed angel that was employed by Christ to converse with 
bim gave him all the encouragement and comfort that could be. It should 
seem it was not he whose glory he saw in vision, ver. 5, 6, that here touched 
him, and talked with him. That was Christ, but this seems to have been the 
angel Gabriel, whom Christ had once before ordered to instruct Daniel, 
ch. viii. 16. The glorious appearance (as that of the God of glory to Abraham, 
Acts vii. 2,) was to give authority and to gain attention to what the angel should 
say. Christ himself comforted John, when he, ina like case, “fell at his feet 
as dead,” Rev. i. 17; but here he did it by the angel, whom Daniel saw in a 
glory much inferior to that of the vision in the verses before; for he was “ like 
the similitude of the sons of men,” ver. 16; one like the BEpeatonce of a man, 
ver. 18. When he only appeared, as he had done before, ch. ix. 21, we do not 
find that Daniel was put into any disorder by it, as he was by this vision; and 
therefore he is here employed a third time with Daniel. 

1. He lent him his hand to help him; touched him, and set him upon his hands 
and knees, ver. 10, else he had still lain grovelling; touched his lips, ver. 16, 
else he had been still dumb. Again, he touched him, ver. 18, and put strength 
into him, else he had still been staggering and trembling. Note, The hand of 
God’s power, going along with the word of his grace, is alone effectual to 
redress all our grievances, and to rectify whatever is amiss in us. One touch 
from heaven brings us to our knees, sets us on our feet, opens our lips, and 
strengthens us; for it is God that works on us, and works in us, both to will 
and to do that which is good. 

2. He assured him of the great favour that God had for him; Thou art “a 
man greatly beloved,” ver. 11; and again, ver. 19, “O man greatly beloved!” 
Note, Nothing is more likely, nothing more effectual, to revive the drooping 
spirits of the saints than to be assured of God’s love to them. hose are greatly 
beloved indeed whom God loves, and it is comfort enough to kuow it. 

3. He silenced his fears, and encouraged his hopes, with good words and 
comfortable words. He said unto him, “ Fear not, Daniel,” ver. 12; and again, 
ver. 19, “ O man greatly beloved, fear not, peace be unto thee; be strong, yes, 
be strong.” Never did any tender mother quiet her child, when any thing 
had grieved or frightened it, with more pomspassion and affection than the 
angel here quieted Daniel. ‘Those that are beloved of God have no reason to 
be afraid of any evil,—peace is to them: God himself speaks peace to them, and 
they ought, upon the warrant of that, to speak peace to themselves. And that 
peace, that joy of the Lord, will be their strength. Will God “ plead against 
us with his great power,” will he take the advantage against us of our being 
overcome by his terror? “No, but he will put strength into us,” Job xxiii. 6. 
So he did into Daniel here, when, by reason of the lustre of the vision, no 
strength of his own remained in him. And he acknowledgeth it; ver. 19, 


every attempt to explain the prophecy so that it should end in 
Antiochus Epiphanes, or in any other than our Lord, shivers. On the 
other hand the subordinate periods, as well as the whole, fit in with 
the Christian interpretation.” This being the case, we may wait 
without anxiety the exposition which shall in all respects be perfect. 
There are some critical questions associated with separate verses, 
but they are insignificant in comparison with the main problem. 

x. 4. Hiddekel is the Tigris. The Syriac Peshito reads “ Eu- 
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When he had spoken to me I was strengthened.” Note, God, by his word, 
puts hie avd strength and spirit into bis people; for, if he saith, Be strong, 
power goes along with the word. And now Daniel has experienced the 
efficacy of God's strengthening word and grace, he is ready for any thing; 
Now “‘let my lord speak,” and I can hear it, I can bear it, and am ready to da 
according to it; “for thou hast strengthened me.” Note, To those that, like 
Daniel here, have no might, God increaseth strength, /sa. x). 29; and we cannot 
keep up our communion with God but by strength derived from him: but when 
he is pleased to put strength into us we must make a good use of it, and say, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears.” Let God enable us to comply with his 
will, and then, whatever it is, we will stand complete in it. Da quod jubes, et 
jube qued vis,—‘ Give what thou commandest, and then command what thou wilt.’ 

4. He assures him that his fastings and prayers were come up for a memorial 
befcre God, as the angel told Cornelius, Acts x. 4; ver. 12, ‘‘ Fear not, Daniel.” 
It is natural to fallen man to be afraid of an extraordinary messenger from 
‘eoven,as dreading to hear evil tidings thence; but Daniel needs not fear, for 
he has by his three weeks humilhation and supplication sent extraordinary 
messengers to heaven, which he may expect to return with an olive branch of 
peace; “ From the first day that thou didst set thine heart to understand” +he 
word of God, that is, to be the rule of thy prayers, “and to chasten thyseif 
before thy God,” that thou mightest put an edge upon thy prayers, “thy words 
were heard;” as before, “at the beginning of thy supplication,’ ch. ix. 24, 
Note, As the entrance of God’s word is enlightening to the upright, so the 
entrance of their prayers is please to him, Ps. exix. 130. From the first day 
that we begin to look towards God in a way of duty he is ready to meet us in 
a way of mercy. Thus ready is God to hear prayer; “I said, I will confess, 
and thou forgavest.” 

5. He tells him that he was sent to him on purpose to bring him a prediction 
of the future state of the church, as a token of God’s accepting his prayers for 
the church; “ Knowest thou wherefore I come unto thee ys fr thou knewest 
on what errand I come, thou wouldest not be put into such a consternation by 
it. Note, If we rightly und>rstand the meaning of God’s dealings with us, and 
the methods of his prov:denve and grace concerning us, we would be better 
reconciled to them. “1 am come for ee words,” ver. 12, to bring thee a gra- 
cious answer to thy prayers, ‘Thus, when God’s praying people do call to him, he 
saith, “ Here I am,” Jsa. lviii, 9; what would you have with me ? See the power 
of prayer, what glorious thinzs it has in its time fetched from heaven, what 
strange discoveries! On what errand did this angel come to Daniel? He tells 
him ; ver. 14, “I am come to make thee understand what shall befall thy people 
in the latter days.” Daniel was a curious, inquisitive man, that had all Le days 
been searching into secret things; and it would be a mighty gratification to 
him to be let into the knowledge of things to come. Daniel had always been 
concerned for the church; its interests lay much upon his heart, and it would be 
a particular satisfaction to him to know what its state should be, and he would 
know the better what to pray for as long as he lived. He was now lamenting 
<ne difficulties which his people met with in the present day; but, that he might 
not be offended in those, the angel must tell him what greater difficulties are 

et before them. And, if they be wearied, now they only run with the footmen, 
ee will they contend with horses? Note, It would abate our resentment o 
present troubles to consider that we know not but much greater are before us, 
which we are concerned to provide for. Daniel must be made to know what 
shall befall his people in the latter days of the church, after the cessation of 
prophecy, and wher! the time drew nigh for the Messiah to appear, “for yet the 
vision is made for many days.” The principal things that this vision was 
intended to give the church the foresight of would come to pass in the days of 
Antiochus, near three hundred years after this. Now that which the angel 
is intrusted to communicate to Daniel, and which Daniel is encouraged to 
expect from him, is not any curious speculations, moral prognostications, or 
rational prospects of his own, though he is an angel, but what he has received 
from the Lord. It was the “revelation of Jesus Christ” that the angel gave 
to St. John, to be “delivered to the churches,” Rev. i. 1; so here, ver. 21, “L 
will shew thee what is written in the Scriptures of truth,” that is, what is fixed 
in the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God. ‘The decree of God isa 
thing written; it is a Scripture, which remains, and cannot be altered: “ What 
I have written, | have written.” As there are Scriptures for the revealed will 
of God, the letters patent, which are published to the world, so there are Serip- 
tures for the secret will of God, the close rolls, which are sealed among his 
treasures, the book of his decrees. Both are Scriptures of truth; nothing shall 
be added to or taken from either of them. ‘lhe secret things belong not to 
us, only now and then some few paragraphs have been copied out from the 
book of God’s counsels, and delivered to the prophets for the use of the chureh, 
as here to Daniel; but they are the things revealed, even the words of this law, 
which belong to us, and to our children; and we are concerned to study what 
is written in these Scriptures of truth, for they are things which belong to our 
everlasting peace. 

6. He gives him a general account of the adversaries of the church’s cause, 
from whom it might be expected troubles would arise, and of its patrons, under 
whose protection it might be assured of safety and victory at last. 

ist. The kings of the earth are and will be its adversaries; for they set them- 
selves ayainst the Lord, and against his anointed, Ps. ii. 2. ‘The angel tells 
Daniel that he was to have come to him with a gracious answer to his prayers 3 
but “the prince of the kingdom of Persia withstood him one and twenty days, 
just the Ree weeks that Daniel had been fasting and praying. Cambyses, 

ing of Persia, had been very busy to embarrass the affairs of the Jews, and to 
do them all the mischief he could, and the angel had been all that time em- 

him, so that he had been constrained to defer his 
visit to Daniel till now; for angels can be but in one place atatime, Or, as 
Dr. Lightfoot saith, this new king of Persia by hindering the temple had hin- 
dered those good tidings which otherwise he should have brought him, ‘The 
kings and kingdoms of the world were indeed sometimes helpful to the church, 
but more often they were injurious to it. When I am gone forth from the kings 
of Persia,—when their monarchy is brought down for their unkindnesses to the 
Jews,—then “the prince of Grecia shall come,” ver. 20. The Grecian monar- 
chy, though favourable to the Jews at first, as the Persian was, yet will come to’ 
be vexatious to them. Such is the state of the church militant,—when it has got 
clear of one enemy it has another to encounter ; aud such a hydra’s head is that 
of on old serpent,—when one storm is blown over it is not long before another 
riseth. 

2nd. The God of heaven is and will be its protector; and under him the 
angels of heaven its pa and guardians. First. Here is the angel Gabriel 
busy in the service of the ee his part good in defence of it twenty- 


one days, against the prince of Persia, and remaining there with the a of 
ews 


-Persia, as consul, or liege-ambassador, to take care of the affairs of the 


in that court, and to do them service, ver. 13. And, 
against them by the kings of Persia, God permitting 1 
mischief would have been done them, and they would 
(witness Haman’s plot,) if God had not prevented it by the ministration of 
angels. Gabriel resolves, when he has dispatched this errand to Daniel, that 
he will return to fight with the prince of Persia,—will continue to oppose himy 


though much was done 
t, it is likely much more 
have been quite ruined, 


phrates”’ here, but apparently by an error, The river Tigris rises 
near the Euphrates, and after a divergent course of great length 
falls into the Euphrates, and finds its way to the Persian Gulf. In its — 
northern portion the Tigris is supplied by a number of streams, the 
three principal ones being of some importance. One of these 


affluents, rising in the Niphate Mountain, near Lake Arethusa,is — 


called Digla or Dighto, which is only 


a variation of Hiddekel and 
other Oriental forms of the name. . 
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and will at length humble and bring down that prousx monarchy, ver. 20, though 
he knows another as mischievous, even that of Grecia, will rise instead of it. 
Secondly. Here is Michael our prince, the creat protector of the church, and the 
patron of its just, but injured cause. “The first of the chief princes,” ver. 133 


DANIEL XI. 


| 


some understand it of a created oy but an arcaangel of the highest order, | 


1 Thes. iv. 16; Jude9. Others think Michael the archangel is no other than 


Christ himself, the angel of the covenant, and the Lord of the angels; he whom | 


Daniel saw in vision, ver. 5. He “came to help me,” ver. 13; “and there is 
none but he that holdeth with me in these things,” ver. 21, Christ is the church’s 
prince, angels are not, Heb. ii.5. He presides in the affairs of the church, 
and effectually provides for its good. He is said to hold with the angels, for it 
is he that makes them serviceable to the heirs of salvation. And if he were 
not on the church’s side its case were bad. But, saith David, and so said the 
church, “ The Lord taketh my part with them that help me,” Ps. exviii.7; “ The 
Lord is with them that uphold my soul,” Ps. liv. 4. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The angel Gabriel, in this chapter, performs his promise made to Daniel in the foregoing 


chapter, that he would shew him ‘“‘what should befall his people in the latter days,” 
according to that which was written in the Scriptures of faith. Very particularly doth 
he here foretell the succession of the kings of Persia and Grecia, and the afiairs of their 
kingdoms, especially the mischief which Antiochus Epiphanes did in his time to the 
church, which was foretold before, ch. viii. 11, 12. Here is one, I. A brief prediction 
of the setting up of the Grecian monarchy upon the ruins of the Persian monarchy, 
which was now newly begun, ver. 1—4. II. A prediction of the affairs of the two king- 
doms of Egypt and Syria, with reference to each other, ver. 5—20. III. Of the rise of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and his actions and successes, ver. 21—29. IV. Of the great 
mischief that he should do to the Jewish nation and religion, and his contempt of all 
religion, ver. 30—39. V. Of his fall and ruin at last, when he is in the heat of his 
pursuit, ver, 40—45. 


LSO I in the first year of Darius the Mede, 

even I, stood to confirm and to strengthen him. 

2 And now will I shew thee the truth. Behold, 
there shall stand up yet three kings in Persia; and 
the fourth shall be far richer than they all: and by 
] 


lis strength through Ins riches he shall stir up a 


against the realm of Grecia. 3 Anda mighty king | 


shall stand up, that shall rule with great dominion, 
and do according to his will. 4 And when he shall 
stand up, his kingdom shall be broken, and shall be 
divided toward the four winds of heaven; and not to 
his posterity, nor according to his dominion which he 
ruled: for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for 


others beside those. 


Here, First. The angel Gabriel lets Daniel know the good service he had 
done to the Jewish nation; ver. 1, “In the first year of Darius the Mede,” who 
destroyed Babylon, and released the Jews out of the house of bondage, ‘‘I 
stood a atronath and fortress to him;” that is, I was instrumental to protect 
him, and give him success in his wars, and, after he had conquered Babylon, to 
confirm him in his resolgtion to release the Jews, which it is likely met with 
much (poe Thus by the angel, and at the request of the watcher, the 
golden head was broken, and the axe laid to the root of the tree. Note, We 
must acknowledge the hand of God in the strengthening of those that are 
friends to the church for the service they are to do it, and confirming them in 
their good resolutions. And herein he useth the ministry of angels more than 
we are aware of. And the many instances we have known of God's care of his 
ehurch formerly encourageth us to depend upon him in farther straits and 
difficulties. 

Secondly. He foretells the reign of four Persian kings; ver. 2, “ Now I will 
shew thee the truth,” that is, the true meaning of the visions of the great image. 
and of the four beasts, and fa in plain terms what was before represente 
by dark types. 1. There shall stand up three kings in Persia, besides Darius, 
in whose reign this prophecy is dated, ch. x. 1. r. Broughton make these 
three to be Corns, Artaxasta or Artaxerxes, called by the Greeks Cambyses, 
and Ahasuerns, that married Esther, called Darius son of Hystaspes. To these 
three the Persians gave these attributes: Cyrus was a father, Cambyses a 
master, and Darius a hoarder up; so Herodotus. 2. There shall be a ourth, 
“far richer than them all,” namely, Xerxes, of whose wealth the Greek 
authors take notice. By his strength, that is, his vast army, consisting of eight 
hundred thousand men at least, and his riches, with ebapee he maintained and 
paid that vast army, he stirred up all against the realm of Greece. Xerxes’s 
expedition against Gr 
he met with. He that, when he went out, was the terror of Greece, in his 
return was the scorn of Greece. Daniel needed not be told what disappointment 
he would meet with, for he was a hinderer of the building of the temple; but 
soon after, about thirty years after the first return from captivity, Darius, a 
young king, revived the building of the temple, owning the hand of God against 

is prodenessors for hindering it, Hzr. vi. 7. 

Thirdly. He foretells Alexander's ripe | my and the partition of his kingdom, 
ver, 3. e is the mighty king that shall stand up against the kings of Horse’ 
and he shall “rule with great dominion” over many kingdoms, and with a 
despotic power, for he shall “do according to his will,” and undo likewise, 
which, by the law of the Medes and Persians, their kings could not. 
Alexander, after he had conquered Asia, would be worshipped as a god, then 
this was fulfilled, that he “shall do according to his will.” That is God’s pre- 
rogative, but was his pretension. But, ver. 4, his kingdom shall soon be broken, 
and divided into four parts, but not to his posterity; nor shall any of his suc- 
eessors reign according to his dominion; none of them shall have such large 


When | 


eece is famous in history, and his shameful defeat that. 


territories, nor such an absolute power. His kingdom was “ plucked for others | 


besides those” of his own family. b 
Macedonia; Olympias, Alexander’s mother, killed 
ander’s two sons, er. ‘ 
by irs own hands. See what decaying, perishing things worldly pomp and _pos- 
sessions ure, aud the powers by which they are get. Never was the vanity of 


him, and poisoned Alex- 


Arideus, his brother, was made king of — 


ercules and Alexander. Thus was his family rooted out | 


B.C. 534. 
the world and its greatest things shewn more evidently than in the story of 
Alexander; “ Allis vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

5 And the king of the south shall be strong, and 
one of his princes; and he shall be strong above him, 
and have dominion; his dominion shall be a great 
dominion. 6 And in the end of years they shall 
join themselves together; for the king’s daughter of 
the south shall come to the king of the* north to 
make an agreement: but she shall not retain the 
power of the arm; neither shall le stand, nor his 
arm: but she shall be given up, and they tliat 
brought her, and he that begat her, and he that 
strengthened her in these times. 7 But out of a 
branch of her roots shall one stand up in his estate, 
which shall come with an army, and shall enter into 
the fortress of the king of the north, and shall deal 
against them, and shall prevail: 8 And shill also 
carry captives into Egypt their gods, with their 
princes, and with their precious vessels of silver and 
of gold; and he shall continue more years than the 
king of the north. 9 So the king of the south shall 
come into Ais kingdom, and shall return into his own 
land. 10 But his sons shall be stirred up, and shall 
assemble a multitude of great forces: and one shall 
certainly come, and overflow, and pass through: 
then shall he return, and be stirred up, even to his 
fortress. 11 And the king of the south shall be 
moved with choler, and shall come forth and fight 
with him, even with the king of the north: and he 
shall set forth a great multitude; but the multitude 
shall be given into his hand. 12 And whien he hath 
taken away the multitude, his heart shall be lifted 
up; and he shall cast down many ten thousands: 
but he shall not be strengthened by zt. 13 For the 
king of the north shall return, and shall set forth a 
multitude greater than the former, and shall cer- 
tainly come after certain years with a great army 
and with much riches. 14 And in those times 
there shall many stand up against the king of the 
south: also the robbers of thy people shall exalt 
themselves to establish the vision; but they shall 
fall. 15 So the king of the north shall come, and 
cast up a mount, and take the most fenced cities: 
and the arms of the south shall not withstand, nei- 
ther his chosen people, neither shall there be any 
strength to withstand. 16 But he that cometh 
against him shall do according to his own will, and 
none shall stand before him: and he shall stand in 
the glorious land, which by his hand shall be con- 
sumed. 17 He shall also set his face to enter with 
the strength of his whole kingdom, and upright ones 
with him ; thus shall he do: and he shall give him the 
daughter of women, corrupting her: but she shall 
not stand on his side, neither be for him. 18 After 
this shall he turn his face unto the isles, and shall 
take many: but a prince for his own belialf shall 
cause the reproach offered by hiin to cease; without 


CU EE ee ee 


x. 5. The word Uphaz has not been certainly explained. By some 
it is taken as the name of a place, and by others as an epithet of 
gold, as fine or excellent in quality. 

x. 6. The Hebrew word for “ beryl’’ here is Tarshish. A precious 
stone is meant, but probably not the beryl. Fiirst says the 'T'arshish 
was a stone with the lustre of gold, the chrysolite of the ancients, 
and the topaz of the moderns, named from one of the places called 
‘Varshish. The modern Jews give the name of Tarshish to the beryl, 


but not much weight attaches to the fact, The colour of the topaz is 
more proper to the occasion. Although mineralogists are acq uainted 
with a yellow variety of the beryl, the name is commonly given to 
gems which are sea-green or a bluish-green, commonly known as 


aquamarine. There is no reason to think the ancients were so 
minute in their distinctions. We think topaz is the proper ex- 
planation. 


It seems to 
987 


x. 13. This verse hay keen considered very difficult. 


A.M. 3470. 


nis own reproach he shall cause 2 to turn upon him. 
19 Then he shall turn his face toward the fort of ; 
his own land: but he shall stumble and fall, and not 
be found. 20 Then shall stand up in his estate a 


raiser of taxes in the glory of the kingdom: but 


within few days he shall be destroyed, neither in 
unger, nor in battle. 


Here is foretold, 

First. ‘he rise and power of two great kingdoms, out of the remains of 
Alexander’s conquests, ver. 5. 1. The kingdom of Egypt, which was made 
considerable by Peofonteda Lagus, one of Alexander’s captains, whose suc- 
cessors were from him called the Lagidw. He is called the king of the south, 
that is, Egypt, named here, ver. 8, 42, 43. The countries that at first belonge 
to Ptolemy are reckoned to be Egypt, Phoenicia, Arabia, Libya, Ethiopia, &c. 
Theocr. Idyl. 17. 2. The kingdom of Syria, which was set up by Seleucua 
Nicanor, or, the Conqueror. He was one of Alexander’s princes, and became 
stronger than the other, and had the greatest dominion of all, was the most 
powerful of all Alexander’s successors; it was said he had no less than seventy- 
two kingdoms under him. Both these were strong against Judah, the affairs of 
which are particularly eyed in this prediction. Ptolemy, soon after he gained 
Egypt, invaded Juda, and took Jerusalem, on a sabbath, pretending a friendly 
visit. Seleucus also gave disturbance to Judwa, 

Secondly. The fruitless attempt to unite these two kingdoms, as iron and 
elay in Nebuchadnezzar’s image, ver. 6. At “‘the end of certain years,” above 
seventy after Alexander’s death, the Lagidw and the Seleucid shall associate, 
but notin sincerity. Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, shall marry his daugh- 
ter Berenice to Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, who had already a wife called 
Laodice. Berenice shall come to the king of the north, to make an agreement, 
butit shall not hold; “She shall not retain the power of the arm.” Neither she 
nor her posterity shall establish themselves in the kingdom of the north; 
neither shall Ptolemy her father nor Antiochus her husband (betwixt whom 
there was to be a great alliance) stand, nor their arm; but “she shall be given 
up, and they that brought her,” all that projected that unhappy marriage 
between her and Antiochus, which occasioned su much mischief, instead of pro- 
ducing a coalition between the northern and southern crowns as was hoped 
Antiochus divorced Berenice, took his former wife Laodice again, who soon 
after poisoned him, procured Berenice and her son to be murdered, and set up 
her own son by Antiochus to be king, who was called Seleucus Callinicus, 

Thirdly. A war between the two kingdoms, ver. 7, 8. branch from the 
same root with Berenice shall ‘‘stand up in his estate.” Ptolemzus Euergetes, 
the son and successor of Ptolemeus Philadelphus, shall come with an army 
against Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, to avenge his sister’s quarrel, and 
shall prevail. And he shall carry away a rich booty both of persons and goods 
into Egypt, and shall ‘continue more years than the king of the north.” 
This Ptolemy reigned forty-six years; and Justin saith, if his own affairs had 
not called bim home, he had in this war made himself master of the whole 
kingdom of Syria, But, ver. 9, he shall be forced to “‘come into his kingdum, 
and return into his own land,” to keep peace there, so that he can no longer 
earry on the war abroad. Note, It is very common for a treacherous peace to 
end in a bloody war. 

Fourthly. The long and busy reign of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. 
Seleuecus Callinicus, that king of the north who was overcome, ver. 7, and died 
miserably, left two sons, Seleucus and Antiochus; these are his sons, that is, 
the sons of the king of the north that shall be stirred up, and shall assemble 
a multitude of great forces to recover what their father lost, ver. 10. But 
Seleucus the elder, being weak, and unable to rule his army, was poisoned by 
his friends, and reigned only two years; and his brother Antiochus succeeded 
him, who reigned thirty-seven years, and was called the Great. And therefore 
the angel, though he speaks of sons at first, goes on with the account of one 
only, who was but fifteen years old when he legan to reign, and he shall “ cer- 
tainly come and overflow” and overrun, und shall be restored at length to what 
his father lost. 


i. The king of the south, in this war, shall at first have great success. Pto- 
lemaeus Philopater, moved with indignation at the indignities done him b 
Antiochus the Great, shall (though otherwise a slothful prince) “come fort 
and fight with him;” and shall bring a vast army into the field of seventy thou- 
sand foot, and five thousand horse, and seventy-three elephants. And the 
other multitude (that is, the army of Antiochus, consisting of sixty-two thou- 
sund foot, and six thousand horse, and one hundred and two elephants,) shall be 
given into his hand. Polybius, who lived with Scipio, has given a particular 
account of this battle of Raphia. Ptolemseus Philopater, having gained this 
victory, grew very insolent; his heart was lifted up, then he went into the 
temple of God at Jerusalem, and, in defiance of the law, entered the most holy 
place, for which God has a controversy with him, so that, though he shall cast 
down many myriads, yet he shall not be strengthened by it, so as to secure his 
interest. For, 

2. The king of the north, Antiochus the Great, shall return with a greater 
army than the former; and at the end of times, that is, years, he shall come 
often with a mighty army, and great riches, against the king of the south, namely, 
Ptolemxus Epiphanes, who succeeded Ptolemeeus Philopater his father, when 
he was a child, which gave advantage to Antiochus the Great. In this expedi- 
tion he had some powerful allies; ver. 14, ‘‘ Many shall stand up against the 
king of the south.” Philip of Macedon was confederate with Antiochus 
against the king of Egypt, and Scopas his general, whom he sent into Syria. 
Antiochus routed him, and destroyed a great part of his army ; whereupon the 
Jews willingly yielded to Antiochus, joined with him, and helped him to besiege 
Ptolemeus’s garrisons: then “the robbers of thy people shall exalt themselves 
to establish the vision,” to help ferward the accomplishment of this prophecy, 
“but they shall fall,” and shall come to nothing, ver. 14. Hereupon, ver. 15, the 
king of the north, this same Antiochus Magnus, shall carry on his designs against 
the king of the south another way. Ist. He shall surprise his strongholds. All 
that he has got in Syria and Samaria, and the arms of the south, all the power 
of the king of Egypt, shall not be abie to withstand him. See how dubious and 
variable the turns of the scale of war are; like buying and selling, it is winning 
and losing ; sometimes one side gets the better, and sometimes the other, yet 
neither by chance. It is not, as they call it, the fortune of war; but according 
to the will and counsel of God, who brings some low, and raiseth others up. 
tnd. He shall make himself master of the land of Judza, ver. 16. ‘* He that 
comes against him,” that is, the king of the north, shall carry all before him, 
aad do what he pleases, and he shall stand, and get footing in the glorious 
jand, so the land of Israel was, and by his hand it was wasted and consumed 
for with the spoil of that good land he victualied his vast army. The land of 


be parenthetie between verses 12 and 14, and introduced to confirm 
the declaration just received, that God was his constant friend. It 
may be rendered, ‘Now a prince of the kingdom of Persia had 
opposed me for twenty-one days, and behold Michael, one of the 
chief princes, came to my help, and 1 remained there along with the 
kings of Persia.” Taken by itself, the verse does not suggest the 
remotest idea who Michael was, whether angel or archengel; it 
clearly bears upon the face of it that a Persian prince had endea- 
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Judea lay between these two potent kingdoms of Egypt and Syria, so that ir 


| all the struggles between them that was sure to suffer, for to it they both 


bore ill-will. Yet some read this, ‘ By his hand it shall be perfected ;’ as if it 
intimated that the land of Judwa being taken under the protection of this 
Antiochus, shall flourish, and be in better condition than it had been. 3rd. He 
shall still push on his war against the king of Egypt, and “ set his face to enter 
with the strength of his whole kingdom,” taking advantage of the infancy of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, and the upright ones, tnat is, many of the pious Israelites, 
siding with him, ver.17. And in prosecution of his design, he shall give him his 
daughter Cleopatra to wife, designing, as Saul, in giving his daughter to David, 
that she should be a snare to him, and do him a mischief; but she shall not 
stand on her father’s side, nor be for him, but for her husband, and so that plot 
failed him, 4th. His war with the Romans is here foretold, ver. 18. He shall 
“turn his face to the isles,” ver. 18; the isles of the Gentiles, Gen. x. 5, Greece 
and Italy. He took many of the isles about the Hellespont, Rhodes, Samos, 
Delos, &c. which, by war or treason, he made himself master of ; but a prince, 
or state, 80 some, even the Roman senate, or a leader, even the Roman general, 
hall return his reproach, with which he abused the Romans, upon himself, or, 
shall make his shame rest on himself, and without his own shame, or any 
disgrace to himself, shall pay him again. This was fulfilled when the two 
Scipios were sent with an army against Antiochus. Hannibal was then with 
him, and advised him to invade Italy, and waste it as he had done; but he did 
not take his advice, and Scipio joined battle with him and gave him a total 
defeat, though Antiochus had seventy thousand men and the Romans but 
thirty thousand. Thus he caused “the reproach offered by him to cease.” 
5th. His fall. When he was totally routed by the Romans, and was forced to 
quit all he had in Europe to them, and had a very heavy tribute exacted from 
him, he turned to his own land, and, not knowing which way to raise money to 
pay his tribute, he plundered a temple of Jupiter, which so incensed his own 
subjects against him that they set upon him and killed him, so he was oyer- 
thrown and fell, and was no more found, ver. 19. 6th. His next successor, 
ver. 20. There rose up one in his place, “a raiser of taxes,” a sender forth 
of the extortioner, or extorter. This character was remarkably answered in 
Seleucus Philopater, the elder son of Antiochus the Great, who was a great 
oppressor of his own subjects, and exacted abundance of money from them; 
and, when he was told he would thereby lose his friends, he said he knew no 
better friend he had than money.* He likewise attempted to rob the temple at 
Jerusalem, which this seems especially to refer to. “ But within few days he 
shall be destroyed, neither in anger nor in battle,” but poisoned by Heliodorus. 
one of hic own servants, when he had reigned but twelve years, avd dou 
nothing remarkable. 


From all this let us learn, 1. That God in his providence sets up one, and 


pulls down another, as he pleaseth; advanceth some from low ings, 
and depresseth others that were very high. Some have called great men the 
football of fortune; or, rather, they are the tools of providence. 2. This 


world is full of wars and fightings, which comes from men’s lusts, and make it 
a theatre of sin and misery. 3. All the changes and revolutions of states and 
kingdoms, and every event, even the most minute and contingent, were plainly 
and perfectly foreseen by the God of heaven, and to him nothing is new. 4, No 
word of God shall fall to the ground; but what he hath designed, what he 
hath declared, shall infallibly come to pass, and even the sins of men shall be 


| made to serve his purpose, and contribute to the bringing of his counsels to 


birth in their season; and yet God is not the author of sin. 5. That for the 
right understandiug of some parts of Scripture, it is necessary that heathen 
authors be consulted, which give light to the Scripture, and shew the accom- 
lishment of what is there foretold. We have, therefore, reason to bless Gud 
‘or the human learning with which many have done great service to Divine 
truths, 


21 And in his estate shall stand up a vile person, 


_to whom they shall not give the honour of the king- 


dom: but he shall come in peaceably, and obtain the 
kingdom by flatteries. 22 And wfth the arms of a 
flood shall they be overflown from before him, and 
shall be broken; yea, also the prince of the cove- 
nant. 23 And after the league made with him he 
shall work deceitfully: for he shall come up, and 
shall become strong with a small people. 24 He 
shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest places of 
the province; and he shall do ¢hat which his fathers 
have not done, nor his fathers’ fathers; he shall 
scatter among them the prey, and spoil, and riches: 
yea, and he shall forecast his devices against the 
strong holds, even for a time. 25 And he shall stir 
up his power and his courage against the king of the 
south with a great army; and the king of the south 
shall be stirred up to battle with a very great and 
mighty army; but he shall not stand: for they shall 
forecast devices against him. 26 Yea, they that feed 
of the portion of his meat shall destroy him, and his 
army shall overflow: and many shall fall down slain. 
27 And both these kings’ hearts shall be to do mis- 
chief, and they shall speak lies at one table; but it* 
shall not prosper: for yet the end shall be at the 
time appointed. 28 Then shall he return into his 
voured to compass Daniel’s overthrow, but that Michael, one of the ~ 
chief princes, appeared for his rescue, and he remained at court. It 
is to be observed that Michael is the name of an angel, but it is 
equally true that it is the name of men (Numb. xiii. 13; Ezra viii. 8). 
If we take the words of the verse as a continuation of the messageot 


the angel speaking in verses 12, 14, &c., we must suppose that Michael 


was an angel, and proceed throughout on very different principles of. 
interpretation, “The prince of the kingdom” is by some explained og 


‘ 
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fand with great riches ; and his heart shall be against 
the holy covenant; and he shall do exploits, and re- 
turn to lis own land. 29 At the time appointed he 
shail return, and come toward the south; but it shall 
not be as the former, or as the latter. 30 For the 
ships of Chittim shall come against him: therefore 


RGYPTIAN SHIP OF WAR, 


he shall be grieved, and return, and have indigna- 
tion against the holy covenant: so shall he do; he 
shall even return, and have intelligence with them 
that forsake the holy covenant. 81 And arms shall 
stand on his part, and they shall pollute the sane- 
tnuary of strength, and shall take away the daily 
sacrifice, and they shall place the abomination that 
maketh desolate. 82 And such as do wickedly 
against the covenant shall he corrupt by flatteries : 
but the people that do know their God shall be 
strong, and do exploits. 33 And they that under- 
stand among the people shall instruct many : yet they 
shall fall by the sword, and by flame, by captivity, 
and by spoil, many days. 34 Now when they shall 
fall, they shall be holpen with a little help: but 
many shall cleave to them with flatteries. 35 And 
some of them of understanding shall fall, to try them, 
and to purge, and to make them white, even to the 
time of the end: because it is yet for a time ap- 
pointed. 36 And the king shall do according to his 
will; and he shall exalt himself, and magnify him- 
self above every god, and shall speak marvellous 
things against the God of gods, and shall prosper 
till the indignation be accomplished: for that that 
is determined shall be done. 37 Neither shall he 
regard the God of his fathers, nor the desire of 
women, nor regard any god: for he shall magnify 
himself above all. 388 But in his estate shall le 
honour the God of forces: and a god whom his 


fathers knew not shall he honour with gold, and | 


silver, and with precious stones, and pleasant things. | 
39 ‘Thus shall he do in the most strong holds with 
a strange god, whom he shall acknowledge and in- 
crease witl glory: and he shall cause them to rule 
over inany, and shall divide the land for gain. 40 
And at the time of the end shall the king of the 


an evil angel, and extraordinary theories have been erected on that 
idea us a basis. That Michael is the angel is most probable, but 
for the rest we are in more doubt. 

x. 20. “To fight with the prince of Persia,’’ whoever that was, is 
to contend with him, the angel signifying that he would resist him. 
“The prince of Grecia” or “of Greece” must be explained in the 
same way as “prince of Persia,” but whether it is to be understood 
of a man or of an angel critics are not agreed. It is, however, more 
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south push at him: and the king of the north shall 
come against him like a whirlwind, with chariots, and 
with horsemen, and with many ships; and he shall 
enter into the countries, and shall overflow and pass 
over. 41 He shall enter also into the glorious land, 
and many countries shall be overthrown: but these - 
shall escape out of his hand, even Edom, and Moab, 
and the chief of the children of Ammon. 42 He 
shall stretch forth his hand also upon the countries : 
and the land of Egypt shall not escape. 43 But he 
shall have power over the treasures of gold and of 
silver, and over all the precious things of Egypt: 
and the Libyans and the Ktliopians shall be at his 
steps. 44 But tidings out of the east and out of 
the north shall trouble him: therefore he shall go 
forth with great fury.to destroy, and utterly to make 
away many. 45 And he shall plant the tabernacles 
of his palace between the seas in the glorious holy 
mountain; yet he shall come to his end, and none 
shall help him. 


All this is a prophecy of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, the little horn 
spoken of before, ch. viil. 9,a sworn enemy to the Jewish religion, and a bitter 
persecutor of those that adhered to it. What troubles the Jews met with in 
the reigns of the Persian kings were not-so particularly foretold to Daniel as 
these, because then they had living prophets with them, Haggai and Zachariah, 
to encourage them; but these troubles in the days of Antiochus were foretold, 
because betore that time prophecy would cease, and they would find it neces- 
sary to have recourse to the written word. Some things in this prediction 
concerning Antiochus are alluded to in the New Testament predictions of the 
antichrist, especially ver. 36,37. And as it is usual with the prophets, when 
they foretell the prosperity of the Jewish church, to make use of such expres- 
sions as were applicable to the kingdom of Christ, and insensibly to slide into 
a prophecy of that, so, when they foretell the troubles of the church, they 
make use of such expressions as have a further reference to the kingdom of the 
antichrist, the rise and ruin of that. Now, eoncerning Antiochus, the angel 
foretells here, 

First. His character. He shall be a vile person. He called himself Epi- 
eget the illustrious; but his character was the reverse of his surname. ‘I'he 
yeathen writers describe him to be an odd-humoured man, rude and boisterous, 
base and sordid. He would sometimes steal out of the court into the city, 
and herd himself with any scoundrel company, incognito. He made himself 
a companion of the common sort, and the basest strangers that came to 
town. He had the most unaccountable whims, so that some took him to be 
silly, others to be mad; hence he was called Epimanes, the madman. He 
is called a vile person, for he had been a long time a hostage at Rome for 
the fidelity of his father, when the Romans had subdued him. And it was 
agreed that, when the other hostages were exchanged, he should continue 
a prisoner at large. 

Secondly. His accession to the crown. By a trick he got his elder brother's 
son, Demetrius, to be sent a hostage to Rome, in exchange for him, contrary to 
the-cartel; and his elder brother being made away by Heliodorus, ver. 20, he 
took the kingdom. ‘The states of Syria did not give it him, ver. 21, because they 
knew it belonged to his elder brother’s son, nor did he get it by the sword, but 
came in peaceably, pretending to reign for his brother’s son, Demetrius, then 
a hostage at Rome. But with the help of Eumenes and Attalus, neighbouring 

rinces, he gained an interest in the people, and by flatteries obtained the 

ingdom, and established himself in it, and crushed Heliodorus, who made head 
against him “with the arms of a flood.” They that opposed him were over- 
flown and broken before him, even the prince of the covenant, his nephew, the 
rightful heir, whom he pretended to covenant with, that he would resign to 
him whenever he should return, ver. 22. But, ver. 23, “after the league made 
with him, he shall work deceitfully,” as one whose avowed maxim it is, that 
princes ought not to be bound by their word any longer than it is for their 
interest. nd with a small rues that at first cleave to him, he shall become 
strong, and, ver. 24, “he shall enter peaceably upon the fattest places” of the 
kiugdom of Syria, and, very unlike his predecessors, shall scatter among the 
people the prey, and the spoil, and riches, to insinuate himself into their affec- 
tions; but at the same time he shall “forecast his devices against the strong- 
holds,” to make himself master of them, so that his generosity shall last but for 
atime. When he has got the garrisons into his hands he will scatter his spoi. 
no more, but rule by force, as those commonly do that come in by fraud. He 
that comes in like a fox reigns like a lion. Some understand these verses of his 
first expedition into Egypt, when he came not as an enemy, but as a friend and 

uardian to the young king Ptolemeus Philometor, and therefore brought with 
fim but few followers, yet those stout men, and faithful to his interest, whem 
he placed in divers of the strongholds in Egypt, thereby making himself master 
of them. 

Thirdly. His war with Egypt, which was his second expedition thither. 
This is described, ver. 25—27, Antiochus shall “stir up his power and courage” 
against Ptolemwus Philometor, king of Egypt. Ptolemy thereupon “shall be 
stirred up to battle” against him, shall come against him with “a very great 
and mighty army;” but Ptolemy, though he has such a vast army, shall not be 
able to stand before him, for Antiochus’s army shall overthrow his, and over- 
power it, and great multitudes of the FE der] army shall fall down slain. 
And no marvel, for the king of Egypt shall be betrayed by his own coun- 
sellors. “They that feed of the portion of his meat,” that eat of his bread, and 
live upon him, being bribed by Antiochus, shall “ forecast devices against him,” 
and even they “shall destroy him.” And what fence is there against such 
treachery? After the battle a treaty of peace shall be set on foot, and thesa 
two kings shall meet at one council board, to adjust the articles of peaee 


natural to regard both princes as men; and as a matter of fact the 
Persian kingdom was overthrown by the Greeks. This took place 
under Alexander the Great, about two hundred years after the date 
assigned to this prediction, as is admitted on all hands. 

x. 21, ‘* Michael your prince” is commonly regarded as meaning 
that Michael was a guardian angel of the Jewish people. See notes 
on verse 13. 

xi. 1, The great plainness of this chapter has been appealed to by 
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between them, but they snall neither of them be sincere in it; for they shall in 
their pretences and promises of amity aud friendship lie to one another, for 
their hearts shall be at the same time to do one another all the mischief they 
ean. And then no marvelit shall not prosper. ‘The peace shall not last; but 
the end of it shall be at the time appointed in the Divine providence, and then 
the war shall break out again, as a sore that is only skinned over. 

Fourthly. Another exvedition against Egypt. Froin the former he returned 
“with great riches,” ver. 28; and therefore took the first occasion to invade 
Egypt again at the time appointed by the Divine providence, two years after, 
in the eighth year of his reign, ver. 29. He shall come towards the south. But 
this attempt shall not succeed as the two former did, nor shall he gain his 
point as he had done before once and again, for, ver. 30, “The ships of Chittim 
shall come against him;” that.is, the navy of the Romans, or only ambassadors 
from the Romans enate, who came in two ships. Ptolemzus Philometor, king 
of Egypt, being now in a strict alliance with the Romans, craved their aid 
against Antiochus, who had besieged him and his mother Cleopatra in the 
city of Alexandria. The Roman senate thereupon sent an embassy to Antio- 
chus, to command him to raise the siege, which, when he desired some time to 
consider of, and consult with his friends about, Popilius, one of the ambas- 
sadors, with his staff drew a circle about him, and told him, as one having 
authority, he should give a positive answer before he came out of that circle; 
whereupon, fearing the Roman power, he was forced immediately to give 
orders for the raising of the siege, and the retreat of his army out of Egypt. 


So Livy and others relate the story which this prophecy refers to: he shall be 
grieved and return; for it was a great vexation to him to be forced to yield 
thus. 


Fifthly. His rage and cruel practices against the Jews. This is that part of 
his government, or misgovernment rather, which is most enlarged upon in this 
prediction. In his return from his expedition into Egypt, which he prophesied 
of, ver, 28, he did exploits against the Jews, in the 6th year of his reign; then 
he spoiled the city and temple; but the most-terrible storm was in his return 
from Egypt two years after, prophesied of ver. 20. Then he took Judza in his 
way home, and, because he could not gain his point in Egypt, by reason of the 
Romans interposing, he wreaked his revenge upon the poor Jews, who gave 
We no provocation, but had greatly provoked God to permit him to do it, 
ch. viii. 23. 

1. He had a rooted antipathy to the Jews’ religion. His heart was “ against 
the holy covenant,” ver. 20; and, ver. 30, he had “indignation against the holy 
ecovenant;” that covenant of peculiarity by which the Jews were incorporated 
a people distinet from all other nations, and dignified above them. He hated 
the law of Moses, and the gvorship of the true God, and was vexed at the pri- 
vileges of the Jewish nation, and the promises made to them. Note, That 
which is the hope and joy of the peuple of God is the envy of their neigh- 
bours, and that is the holy covenant. Esau hated Jacob because he had got 
the blessing. And those that are strangers to the covenant are often enemies 
to it. 

2. He earried on his malicious designs against the Jews by the assistance of 
some perfidious, apustate Jews; he kept up “intelligence with them that 
forsook the holy covenant,” ver. 30; some of the Jews that were false to their 
religion, and introduced the customs of the heathen, with whom they made a 
covenant. See the fulfilling of this, 1 Mac. i. 11—15, where it is expressly said 
concerning those renegado Jews, that they “ made themselves uncircumcised, 
and forsook the holy covenant.” And, 2 Mace. iv. 9, we read of Jason, the 
brother of Onias the high priest, who, by the appointment of Antiochus, set 
up a school at Jerusalem “for the training up of youth in the fashions of the 
heathen.” And 2 Mae. iv. 23, &c., of Menelaus, who fell in with the interests 
of Antiochus, and was the mau that helped him into Jerusalem now in his last 
return from Egypt. We read much in the book of the Maccabees of the mis- 
chief done to the Jews by these treacherous men of their own nation, Jason, 
and Menelaus, and their party, These upon all occasions he made use of. 
“Such as do wickedly against the covenant,” that throw up their religion and 
comply with the heathen, he shall “corrupt with flatteries,” to harden them in 
their apostasy, and to make use of them as decoys to draw in others, ver. 32. 
Note, It is not strange if those who do not live up to their religion, but in their 
conversations “do wickedly against the covenant,” are easily corrupted by 
flatteries to quit their religion. They that make shipwreck of a good con- 
science will soon make shipwreck of the faith. 

3. He profaned the temple. “ Arms stand on his part,” ver. 31; not only his 
own army which he now brought from Keypt, but a great party of deserters 
from the Jewish religion that poined with them, and they polluted the sanc- 
tuary of strength, not only the holy city, but the temple. The story of this we 
have, 1 Mac. i. 21, &c., “ They entered proudly into the sanctuary, took away the 
golden altar, and the candlestick,” &c.; and therefore, ver. 25, “There was a 

reat mourning in Israel, the princes and elders mourned,” &c. And2 Mac. v. 15, 
&e., “ Antiochus went into the most holy temple; Menelaus, that traitor to the 
laws, and to his own country, being his guide.” Antiochus, having resolved to 
bring all dbout him to be of his religion, took away the daily sacrifice, ver. 31. 
Some observe that the word tammidh, which signifies no more than “daily,” is 
only here and in the parallel place used for the daily sacrifice, as if there were 
a designed liberty left to supply it either with sacrifice, which was suppressed 
by Antiochus, or with gospel worship, which is suppressed by the antichrist. 
Then he “set up the abomination of desolation upon the altar,” 1 Mae. i, 54, 
even an idol altar, ver. 59, and called the temple the temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
2 Mace. vi. 2. 

4. He persecuted those who retained their integrity. Though tlere are 
many that forsake the covenant, and do wickedly against it, yet there is a 
people that do know their God, and retain the knowledge of him, and “they 
shall be strong and do exploits,” ver. 32; when others yield to the tyrant’s 
demands, and surrender their consciences to his impositions, they bravely 
keep their ground, resist the temptation, and make the tyrant himself ashamed 
of his attempt upon them. Good old Eleazar, one of the principal scribes, 
when he haa swine’s flesh thrust into his mouth, bravely spit it out again, 
though he knew he must be tormented to death for so doing; and was so, 
2 Mac. vi. 19. The mother and her seven sons were put to death for adhering 
to their religion, 2 Mae. vii. This might well be called duing exploits; for to 
choose suffering rather than sin is a great exploit. And it was by faith, by 
being strong in faith, that they did those exploits, that they “were tortured, 
not accepting deliverance,” as the apostle speaks, probably with reference to 
that story, Heb. xi. 35. Or it may refer to the militury courage and achieve- 
ments of Judas Maccabwus and others in opposition to Antiochus. Note, The 
right knowledge of God is and will be the strength of the soul, and in the 
strength of that gracious souls do exploits. ‘They that know his name will put 
their trust in him, and by that trust will do great things. Now, concerning 
this people that knew their God, we are here told, 

Ist. That “they shall instruct many,” ver. 33. They shall make it their 
business to shew others what they have learned themselves of the difference 
between truth and falsehood, good and evil. Note, They that have the know- 
ledge of God themselves should communicate their knowledge to tnose about 
them; and this spiritual charity must be extensive,—they must instruct many. 


doubters as a reason for thinking it was not written so early as the 
time of Daniel. Thus Dr. Arnold thinks “the pretended prophecy 
about the kings of Greece and Persia, and of the north and south, is 
mere history.” The events, he says, are given with historical minute- 
ness to the time of the Maccabees, but beyond that date all is 
imaginary. To this it is replied that the clearness of the predictions, 
ac alleged, is no disproof of them, and that numerous incidents 
referring to a later age than that of the Maccabees are included in 
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Some understand this of a society newly erected for the propagating of Divine 
knowledge, called Assideans, godly, men, pietists, so the name signifies, that 
were both knowing and zealous in the law; these instructed many. ote, In 
times of persecution and apostasy, which are trying times, those that have 
knowledge ought to make use of it for the strengs®ening and establishing uf 
others. They that understand aright themselves ought to do what they can to 
bring others to understand; for knowledge 1s a talent that must be traded 
with. Or, they shall instruct many by their perseverance in their duty, and 
their patient suffering for it. Good examples instruct many, and with many 
are the most powerful instructions. 

2nd, They that fall by the cruelty of Antiochus shall be put to the torture, 
and put to death by his rage. ‘Though they are so excellent and intelligent 
themselves, and so useful and serviceable to others, yet Antiochus shall shew 
them no mercy; but ‘they shall fall for some days.’ So it may be read, 
Rev, ii. 10,“ Thou shalt have tribulation ten days.’ We read much in the 
books of the Maccabees of Autiochus’s barbarous usage of the pious Jews, how 
many be slew in wars, and how many he murdered in cold bloat Women 
were put to death for having their children circumcised, and their “infants 
hanged about their neck,” 1 Mac. i. 60, 61. But why did God suffer this? How 
can this be reconciled with the justice and goodness of God? I answer, Very 
well, if we consider what it was that God aimed at in this, ver. 35, “Some of 
them of understanding shall fall,” but it shall be for the good of the church 
and for their own spiritual benefit, “It shall be to try them, and to purge, anc 
to make them white.” They needed these afflictions themselves. The best 
have their spots, which must be washed off, their dross, which must be purged 
out; and their troubles, particularly their share in the public troubles, help to 
do this, being sanctified to them by the grace of God. ‘They are means of mor- 
tifying their corruptions, weaning them from the world, and awakening them 
to greater seriousness and diligence in religion; they try them, as silver in the 
furnace is refined from its dross; they purge them, as wheat in the barn is 
winnowed from the chaff; and “‘make them white,’ as cloth by the fuller is 
cleared from its spots: see 1 Pet.i.7. Their sufferings for righteousness’ sake 
would try and purge the nation of the Jews, would convince them of the 
truth, excellency, and power of that holy religion which these understanding 
men died for their adherence to. ‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church; it is precious blood, and not a drop of it should be shed but upon such 
a valuable consideration. 

3rd. The cause of religion, though it be thus run upon, yet it shall not be run 
down. ‘* When they shall fall” they shall not be utterly cast down, but “they 
shall be holpen with a little help,” ver. 34. Judas Maccabeus and his brethren 
and a few with them, shall make head against the tyrant, and assert the injured 
cause of their religion; they “pulled down the idolatrous altars, circumeised 
the children that they found uncircumcised, recovered the law out of the hand 
of the Gentiles, and the work prospered in their hands,” 1 Mae. ii. 45. Note, 
Those that stand by the cause of religion when it is threatened and struck at, 
though they may not presently be delivered and made victorious, yet they shall 
have present help. And a little help must not be despised, but when times | 
are very bad we must be thankful for some reviving. It is likewise foretold 
that “ many shall cleave to them with flatteries;” when they see the Macca- 
bees prosper some Jews shall join with them that are no true friends to reli- 
gion, but only will pretend friendship, either with design to betray them or in 
hope to rise with them; but the fiery trial (ver. 35) will separate between the 
precious and the vile, and by it they that are perfect will be made manifest, 
and they that are not, 

4th. Though these troubles may continue long, yet they will have an end. 
They are for a time appointed, a limited time fixed in the Divine counsels. 
This warfare shall be accomplished. Hitherto the power of the enemy shail 
come, and no farther; here shall its “ proud waves be stayed.” 

5. He grew very proud, insolent, and profane; and, being puffed up with his 
conquests, bade detiance to heaven, and trampled upon every thing that was 
sacred, ver. 36, &c. And here, some think, begins a prophecy of the antichrist, 
the papal kingdom, and it is plain, St. Paul, in his prophecy of the rise an 
reign of the man of sin, alludes to this here, 2 Z'hes. ii. 4, which shews that 
Antiochus was a type and figure of that enemy, as Babylon also was; but this, 
being joined in a continued discourse with the foregoing prophecies concerning 
Antiochus, to me it seems probable that to him it prinerpally refers, and in him 
had its primary accomplishment, and has reference to the other only by way of 
accommodation. 

Ist. He shall impiously dishonour the God of Israel, the only living and true 
God, called here the God of gods. He shall, in defiance of him and his autho- 
rity, “do according to his will,” against his people and his holy religion; he 
shall exalt himself above him, as Sennacherib did, and shall “speak marvellous 
things” against him, and against his laws and institutions. This was fulfilled 
when Antiochus forbade sacrifice to be offered in God’s temple, and ordered 
the sabbaths to be profaned, the sanctuary and the holy ae to be polluted, 
&c., to “the end they might forget the law, and change all the ordinances,’ 
and this upon pain of death, 1 Mae. i. 45. 

2nd. He shall proudly put contempt upon all other gods, shall “ magnify 
himself above every God,” even the gods of the nations. Antiochus wrote to 
his own Kingdom, that every one should leave the gods he had worshipped, and 
worship such as he ordered, contrary to the practice of all the conqnerors that 
went before him; 1 Mac. i. 41, 42, “And all the heathen agreed according tu 
the commandment of the king.” As fond as they were of their gods, they did 
not think them worth suffering for; but, their gods being idols, it was all alike 
to them what gods they worshipped. Antiochus did not regard any god, but 
“magnified himself above all,” ver. 37. He was so proud that he thought him- 
self above the condition of a mortal man, that he could ** command the waves 
of the sea, and reach to the stars of heaven,” as his insolence and haughtiness is 
expressed, 2 Mac. ix. 8,10. ‘Thus he carried all before him, till the indignation 
was accomplished, ver. 36; till he had run his length, and tilled up the measure 
of his iniquity: for that that is determined shall be done, and nothing more, 
nothing short. 

3rd. He shall, contrary to the way of the heathen, disregard the god of his 
fathers, ver. 37. ‘Chough an affection to the religion of their ancestors was 
among the heathen almost as natural to them as “the desire of women,” four, 
if you search through “ the isles of Chittim,” you will not find an instance of a 
nation that has changed their gods, Jer. ii. 10, 11, yet Antiochus shall not 
regard the god of his fathers; he made laws to abolish the religion of his 
country, aa to bring in the idols of the Greeks. And though his predecessors 
had honoured the God of Israel, and given great gifts to the tempie of Jeru-— 
salem, 2 Mace. iii. 2,3, he offered the greatest indignities to God and his temple. 
His not regarding the desire of women may speak eitber his barbarous cruelty,— 
he shall spare no age or sex, no, not the tender ones,—or his unnatural lusts, or, 
in general, his contempt of every thing which men of honour have a concern 
for. Or, it might be accomplished in something we meet not with in history. 
Its being joined to his not regarding the god of his fathers intimates that the 
idolatries of his country had in them more of the gratifications of the flesh than 
those of other countries, (Lucian has written of the Syrian goddesses,) aud yet 
that would not prevail to keep him to them. 


them, and have in part been manifestly fulfilled. The upholders of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Book of Daniel, moreover, 
for the most part believe that some of the oracles therein are still 
unaccomplished and future. Writers, ancient and modern, have 
written extensively on this subject. Bishop Newton’s “ Disserta- 
tions” are still popular; and useful summaries of fact and argument 
are to be found in Cassell’s and other Bible Dictionaries. It is 
obvious that we can at most refer thus vaguely to other authors, 
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4th. He shall set up an unknown god, a new god; ver. 38, “ In his estate,” in 
the room of the gods of his fathers, Apollo and Diana, deities of pleasure, he shall 
‘honour the god of forces,” a supposed deity of power, “a god whom his fathers 
knew not,” nor worshipped, because he will be thought in wisdom and strength 
to excel his fathers. He shall honour this god “with gold, and silver, and pre- 
cious stones,” thinking nothing too good for the god Ke had taken a fancy to. 
This seems to be Jupiter Olympus, known among the Phoenicians by the name 
of Baal-semen, the Lord of heaven, but never introduced among the Syrians 
till Antiochus’ did it. Thus shall he do ‘‘in the most strong holds,” in the 
temple of Jerusalem, which is called “the sanctuary of strength,” ver. 31, and 
here the ‘fortresses of munitions;’ there he shall set up the image of this 
strange god. Some read it, ‘He shall commit the munitions of strength,’ or 
of the most strong god, that is, the city Jerusalem, to ‘a strange god;’ he put 
it under the protection and government of Jupiter Olympus. This god he 
shall not only acknowledge, but shall “increase with glory,” by setting his 
image even upon God’s altar. And he shall cause them that minister to this 
idol ‘‘to rule over many ;” shall put them into places of power and trust, and 
they shall ‘‘divide the land for gain,” shall be maintained richly out of the 
profits of the country. Some, by the Mahuzzim, or, “god of forces,” that 
Antiochus shall worship, understand money, which is said to answer all things, 
and which is the great idol of worldly people. 

Now here is very much that is applicable to the man of sin: he exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God, or that is worshipped; magnifies himself 
above all; his flatterers call him ‘our Lord @bd the pope.’ By torbidding 
marriage, and magnifying the single life, he pretends not to regard the desire 
of women, and honours the god of forces, the god Mahuzzim, or strongholds, 
that is, saints and angels, whom his followers take for their protectors, as the 
heathen did of old their demons. These they make presidents of several 
countries, &c., these they honour with vast treasures dedicated to them; and 
therein the learned Mr. Mede thinks this prophecy was fulfilled, and that it is 
referred to 1 Tim, iv. 1, 2. 

5th, Here seems to be another expedition into Egypt, or at least a struggle 

with Egypt. The Romans had tied him up from invading Ptolemy, but now 
that “king of the south pusheth at him,” ver, 40, makes an attempt upon some 
of his territories; whereupon Antiochus, the ‘‘king of the north, comes against 
him like a whirlwind,” with incredible swiftness and fury, ‘‘ with chariots and 
horses, and many ships,” a great force; be shall come through countries, ‘“‘and 
shall overthrow and pass over.” In this flying march ‘‘many countries shall 
be overthrown” by him; and he shall enter into the glorious land, the land of 
Israel; it is the same word that is translated the pleasant land, ch. viii. 9. 
He shall make dreadful work among the nations thereabout, yet some shall 
escape his fury, particularly Edom and Moab, and ‘‘ the chief of the children of 
Ammon,” ver. 41. He did not put these countries under contribution, because 
they had joined with him against the Jews; but especially the land of Egypt 
shall not escape, but he will quite beggar that, so bare will he strip it. This 
some reckon his fourth and last expedition against Egypt, in the tenth or 
eleventh year of his reign, under pretence of assisting the younger brother of 
Ptolemxus Philometor against him. We read not of any great slaughter made 
in this expedition, but great plunder, for it should seem that was what he came 
for; ‘‘He shall have power over the treasures of gold and silver, and all the 
precious things of Egypt,” ver. 43. Polybius, in Atheneus, relates that An- 
tiochus, having got together abundance of wealth by spoiling young Philo- 
metor,and breaking league with him, and by the contributions of his friends, 
be-towed a vast deal upon a triumph, in imitation of Paulus Aumilius, and 
_describes the extravagance of it. Here we are told how he got that money 
which he spent so protusely. Notice is here taken likewise of the use he made 
of the Libyans and Ethiopians, who bordered upon Egypt; they were at his 
steps, that is, he had them at his foot, had them at his beck, and they made 
inroads upon Egypt to serve him. 

6. Here is a prediction of the fall and ruin of Antiochus. As before, ch. viii. 25, 
when he is in the height of his honour, flushed with victory, and laden with 
spoils, ‘‘tidings out of the east and out of the north,” that is, out of the north- 
east, shall trouble him, ver. 44. Or, he shall have intelligence, both from the 
easter and northern parts, that the king of Parthia is invading his kingdom. 
This obliged him to drop the enterprises he had in hand, and to go against the 
Fersians and Parthians that were revolting from him, And this vexed him; 
for now he thought utterly to have ruined and extirpated the Jewish nation, 
when that expedition called him off in which he perished. This is explained 
by a passage in Tacitus, (though an impious one,) where he commends Antiochus 
for his attempt to take away the superstition of the Jews, and bring in the 
manners of the Greeks among them, (ut telerrimam gentem in melius mutaret,— 
‘to meliorate an odious nation,’) and laments that he was hindered from accom- 
plishing it by the Parthian war. Now here is, 

1st. The last effort of his rage apne the Jews. When he finds himself per- 
plexed and embarrassed in his affairs, he shall ‘‘go forth with great fury to 
destroy, and utterly to make away many,” ver. 44. The story of this we have, 
1 Mac. iii, 27, &c.; what a rage Antiochus was in when he heard of the successes 
of Judas Maccabeus, and the orders he gave to Lysias to destroy Jerusalem. 
Then he planted ‘‘ the tabernacles of his palace,” or tents of his court, *‘ between 
the seas,” between the Great Sea and the Dead Sea. He set up his royal 
pavilion at Emmaus, near Jerusalem, in token that, though he could not be 
present himself, yet he gave full power to his captains to prosecute the war 
against the Jews with the utmost rigour. He placed his tent there, as if he 
had taken possession of ‘‘the gloriniis holy mountain,” and called it his own. 
Note, When impiety grows very impudent we may see its ruin near. 

2nd. His exit. “He shall come to his end, and none shall help him;” that 
iz, God shall cut him off in the midst of his days, and none shall be able to 
prevent his fall. This is the same with that which was foretold, ch. viii. 25, 
“He shall be broken without hand,” where we took a view of his miserable 
end. ote, When God’s time is come to bring proud Phprssors to their ena, 
none shall be able to help them, nor, perhaps, inclined to help them; for those 
that covet to be feared by all, when they are in their grandeur, when they come 
to be in distress will find themselves loved by none; none will lend them so 
Hest Weds hand or a prayer to help them; and, if the Lord do not help, who 
sha 

Of the kings that came after Antiochus nothing is here prophesied, for that 
was the most malicious, mischievous enemy to the church; that was a type of 
the son of perdition, whom the Lord shall consume with the breath of his 
mouth, and destroy with the brightness of his coming, and none shall help him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


After the prediction of the troubles of the Jews under Antivchus, prefiguring the troubles 
of the Christian chuich under the antichristian power, we have here, I. Comforts, 
and very precious ones, prescribed as cordials for the support of God’s people in those 
times of trouble; and they are such as may inditlerently serve both for those former 
umes of trouble under Antiochus and those latter ‘hich were prefigured by thom. 


as the plan of this work does not permit us to do more, Of com- | 


mentators we may, however, mention the names of Hengstenberg and 
Barnes. 

xi. 6. Instead of the words, “he that begat her,” the margin 
suggests another version, “whom she brought forth,” te. “ her 
offspring.” ‘The next words, “he that strengthened her,” may be, 
and probably are, intended to include more than one, “* whoever sup- 
ported her.” 
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ver. 1—4. II. A conference between Christ and an angel concerning the time of te 
continuance of these events, designed for Daniel’s satisfaction, ver. 5—7. TL. Daniel's 
inquiry for his own satisfaction, yer.8; and the answer he received to that inquiry, 
ver, 9—13, 


ND at that time shall Michael stand up, the 
great prince which standeth for the children 


of thy people: and there shall be a time of trouble, 
such as never was since there was a nation even to 
that same time: and at that time thv people shall be 
delivered, every one that shall be found written in 
the book. 2 And many of them that sleep in the 
lust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
uid some to shame and everlasting contempt. 8 
And they that be wise shall shine as the briglitness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to right- 
cousness as the stars for ever and ever. 4 But thou, 
O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal the book, even 
to the tine of the end: many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased. 


It is usual with the prophets, when they foretell the grievances of the 
church, to furnish it at the same time with proper antidotes, a remedy for 
every malady. And no relief is so sovereign, of such general application, so 
easily accommodated to every case, and of such powerful efficacy, as those that 
a aoa from Christ and the future state; thence the comforts here are 

etched. 

Rirst. Jesus Christ shall appear his church’s patron and protector. “ At that 
tie,” when the persecution is at the hottest, “ Michaei shall stand up,” ver. 1. 
The angel had told Daniel what a fast friend Michael was to the church, 
ch. x. 21. Beall along shewed it in the upper world, the angels knew it; but 
now “ Michael shall stand up” in his providence, and work deliverance for the 
Jews, “ when he sees that their power is gone?” Deu. xxxii. 36. Christ is that 
“yreat prince,” for he is the “ Prince of the kings of the earth,” Rev. 1.53 and 
if he stand up for his church who can be against it? But this is not all; at that 
time, that is, soon after, Michael shall stand up for the working out our eternal 
salvation, the Son of God shali be incarnate, shall be manifested to destroy the 
works of the devil. Christ stood for the children of our people when he was 
made sin and a curse for them, stood in their stead as a sacrifice, bore the curse 
for them, to bear it from them. He stands for them in the intercession he ever 
lives to make within the veii; stands up for them,and stands their Friend. And 
after the destruction of antichrist, of whom Antiochus was a type, Christ 
shall “stand at the latter day upon the earth,” shall appear for the complete 
redemption of all his. 

Secondly. When Christ appears he will recompense tribulation to them that 
trouble his people. ‘There shall be a time of trouble;” threatening to all, but 
ruining to all the implacable enemies of God’s kingdom among men; such 
trouble “as never was since there was a nation.” Which is applicable, 1. To 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which Christ calls (perhaps with an eye to this 
here) such a “ great tribulation as was not since the beginning of the world to 
this time,” Mat. xxiv. 21. ‘This the angel had spoken much of, ch. ix. 26, 27; and 
it happened about the same time that Christ set up the gospel kingdom in the 
world, that Michael our prince stands up. Or, 2. To the judgment of the great 
day, that day that shall burn as an oven, and consume the proud and all that 
do wickedly; that will be such a day of trouble as never was, to all those whom 
Michael our prince stands against. 

Thirdly. He will work salvation for his people. “ At that time thy people 
shall be delivered,” delivered from the mischief and ruin designed them by 
Antiochus, even all those that were marked for preservation, that were 
“written among the living,” Jsa. iv. 3. When Christ comes into the world he 
will save his spiritual Israel from sin and hell, and will, at his second coming, 
complete their salvation, even the salvation of as many as were given him, as 
many as had “ their names in the book of life,” Rev. xx. 15. They were written 
there before the wor!d, and.will be found written there at the end of the world, 
when the books shall be opened. Ay ol ; 

Fourthly. There shall be a distinguishing resurrection of them that “sleep 
in the dust,” ver. 2. 1. When God works deliverance for his people from per- 
secution it is a kind of resurrection. So the Jews’ release out of Bubylon was 
represented in vision, ze. xxxvii., and so the deliverance of the Jews from 
Antiochus, and other restorations of the church to outward prosperity; they 
were as life from the dead. Many of them that had long slept in the dust of 
obscurity and calamity shall then awake, some to that life, and honour, and 
comfort, that will be lasting, everlasting ; but others, that when they return 
to their prosperity will return to their iniquity, to them it will be a resurrec- 
tion to shame and contempt, for the prosperity of fools will but expose them 
and destroy them. 2. When, mpage the appearing of Michael our prince, his 
Gospel is preached, many of them that “sleep in the dust,” both Jews and 
Geutiles, shall be awakened by it, to take upon them a profession of religion, 
and shall rise out of their heathenism or Judaism; but, since there wili be always 
a mixture of hypocrites with true saints, it is but some of them that are raised 
to life to whom the Gospel is a “savour of life unto life;” but others will be 
raised by it ‘‘to shame und contempt,” to whom the Gospel of Christ will be 
a “savour of death unto death,” and Christ himself set for their fall. The net 
of the Gospel incloseth both good and bad. But, 3. It must be meant of the 

eneral resurrection at the last day. “The multitude of them that sleep in the 
Gast shall awake ;” that is, all, which shall be a great many. Or, ‘of them that 
sleep in the dust,’ many shall arise to life, and many to shame. The Jews them- 
selves understand this of the resurrection of the dead, at the end of time; and 
Christ seems to have had an eye to it when he speaks of the “‘resurrection of life,” 
and the “resurrection of damnation,” Jno. v. 29; and upon this the Jews are 
said by St. Paul to expect a resurrection of the dead both of “ Cie just and of 
the unjust,” Acts xxiv. 15. And nothing could come in more seasonably here; 
for, under Antiochus’s persecution, some basely betrayed their religion, others 
bravely adhered to it. Now it would be a trouble to them, that when ths 
storm was over they could neither reward the one nor punish the other; this, 
therefore, would be a satisfaction to them, that they would both be recom. 
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xi. 17. “ Daughter of women,” no doubt, is an epithet of Cleopatra, 
whom her father, Antiochus III, made the wife of Ptolemy. It 
denotes her high condition. i wd 

xi. 20. The word “estate” here means station or position. 
Antiochus was succeeded by his son Seleucus, who was poisoned. _ 

xi. 22. “The prince of the covenant” may be some monarch 
with whom an alliance existed, as the king of Egypt, who had made 
a treaty with Antiochus III, 
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pensed according to their works in the resurrection. And the apostle, speak- 
ing of the pious Jews that suffered martyrdom under Antiochus, tells us that 
though they were tortured, yet they “accepted not deliverance,” because they 
‘hoped to obtain this better resurrection,” Heb. xi. 35. 

Fifthly. There shall be a glorious reward conferred on those that, in the day 
of trouble and distress, being themselves wise, did instruct many. Such were 
taken particular notice of in the prophecy of the persecution, ch. xi. 33, that 
they should do eminent service, and yet should “fall by the sword and by 
flame.” Nowif there were not another life after this, they would be “of all men 
most miserable,” and therefore we are here assured that they shall be recom- 
pensed in “ the resurrection of the just,” ver, 3. “They that be wise,” that be 
teachers, 80 some read it,—for teachers have need of wisdom, and they that have 
wisdom themselves should communicate it to others,—they “‘ shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament,” shall shine in glory, heavenly glory, the glory 
of the upper world. And they that by the wisdom they have, and the instruc- 
tions they give, are instrumental to turn any, especially to “turn many to 
righteousness,” shall shine “as the stars for ever and ever.” Note, 1. There 
is a glory reserved for all the saints in the future state, for all that are wise, 
wise for their souls and eternity. A man’s wisdom now “makes his face to 
shine,” Ecel. viii. 1; but much more in that state where its power shall be per- 
fected and its services rewarded. 2. The more goed any do in this world, 
especially to the souls of men, the greater will be their glory and reward in the 
other world. They that turn men to righteousness, that “turn sinners from 
the errors of their ways,” and help to “save their souls from death,” Jas. v. 6, 
will share in the glory of those they have helped to heaven, which will be a 
great addition to her own glory. 3. Ministers of Christ, that have obtained 
mercy of him to be faithful and successful,and so are made burning and shining 
lights in this world, shall shine very bright in the other world, shall shine as 
the stars. Christ is the sun, the Fountain of the lights, both of grace and glory. 
Ministers, as stars, shine in both, with a light derived from him, and a diminu- 
tive light in comparison of him; yet, to those that are earthen vessels, it will 
be a glory infinitely transcending their deserts. They shull shine as the stars 
of different magnitudes, some in lesser, others in greater lustre; but, whereas 
the day is coming when the stars shall fall from heaven as leaves in autumn, 
these stars shall shine for ever and ever, shall never set, never be eclipsed. 

Sixthly. That this prophecy of those times, though sealed up now, would be 
of great use to them that should live then, ver. 4. Daniel must now “shut up 
the words, and seal the book,” because the time would be long ere these things 
were accomplished. And that was some comfort, that the Jewish nation 
though in the infancy of their return from Babylon, while they were few and 
weak, they met with obstructions in their work, yet they were not persecuted 
for their religion till a long time after, when they were grown to some strength 
and maturity. He must seal the book, because it would not be understood, and 
therefore would not be regarded, till the eyngs contained in it were accom- 
plished ; but he must keep it safe asa treasure of great value laid up for the ages 
to come, to whom it would be of great service; for “many shall then run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” Then this hid treasure shall be 
opened, and many shall search into it, and dig for the knowledge of it as for 
silver. ‘hey shall “run to and fro” to inquire out ponies of it, shall collate 
them, and see that they be true and authentic; they shall read it over and over, 
shall meditate upon it and run it over in their minds; discurrent, they shall 
discourse of it, and talk it over among themselves, and compare notes about it, 
if by any means they may sift out the meaning of it; and thus “ knowledge shall 
be increased.” By consulting this prophecy on this occasion they shall be led 
to search other Scriptures, which shall contribute much to their advancement 
in useful knowledge; for “then shall we know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord,” Hos. vi. 3. Those that would have their knowledge increased must take 
pains, must not sit still in slothfulness and bare wishes, but run to and fro,— 
must make use of all the means of knowledge, and improve all opportunities 
of getting their mistakes rectified, their doubts resolved, and their i Nervi 
ance with the things of God improved—to know more, and to know better, 
what they do know. And let us here see reason to hope that, 1. Those things 
of God which are now dark and obscure will hereafter be made clear and easy 
to be understood. Truth is the daughter of time; Scripture prophecies will be 
expounded by the accomplishment of them, and therefore they are given, and 
for that explication they are reserved. ‘Therefore they are told us before, that 
when they do come to pass we may believe. 2. Those things of God which are 
despised, and neglected, and thrown by as useless, shall be brought into repu- 
tation, shall be found to be of great service, and be brought into request; for 
Divine revelation, however slighted for a time, shall be magnified and made 
honourable, and above all in the judgment of the great day, when the books 
shall be opened, and that book among the rest. 


5 Then I Daniel looked, and, behold, there stood 
other two, the one on this side of the bank of the 
river, and the other on that side of the bank of the 
river. 6 And one said to the man clothed in linen, 
which was upon the waters of the river, How long, 
shall it be to the end of these wonders? 7 And I 
heard the man clothed in linen, which was upon the 
waters of the river, when he held up his right hand 
and his left hand unto heaven, and sware by him that 
liveth for ever that zt shall be for a time, times, and 
an half; and when he shall have accomplished to 
scatter the power of the holy people, all these things 
shall be finished. 8 And I heard, but I understood 
not: then said I, O my Lord, what shall be the end 
of these things? 9 And he said, Go thy way, Daniel: 
for the words are closed up and sealed till the time 
of the end. 10 Many shall be purified, and made 
white, and tried; but the wicked shall do wickedly: 
and none of the wicked shall understand; but the | 
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wise shall understand. 11 And from the time that 
the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and the abo- 
mination that maketh desolate set up, there shall be 
a thousand two hundred and ninety days. 12 Blessed 
as he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three 
hundred and five and thirty days. 13 But go thou 
thy way till the end de: for thou shalt rest, and stand 
in thy lot at the end of the days. 


Daniel had been made to foresee the amazing revolutions of states and king- 
doms, as far as the Israel of God was concerned in them; in them he foresaw 
troublous times to the church, suffering, trying times, the prospect of which 
much affected him, and filled him with concern. Now there were two uestions 
proper to be asked upon this head; When shall the end be? and, What shall 
the end be? These two questions are asked and answered here in the close 
of the book; and, though the comforts prescribed in the foregoing verses, one 
bey sees were Satisfactory enough, yet for more abundant satisfaction this 
is added. 

First. The question, When the end shall be? is asked by an angel, ver. 5, 6. 

And, concerning this, we may observe, 
_ 1. Who it was that asked the question. Daniel had had a vision of Christ 
in his glory, the “man clothed in linen,” ch. x. 5; but his discourse had been 
with the angel Gabriel, and now he looks and “ behold other two,” ver. 5, two 
angels that he had not seen before; one upon the bank of the river on one side, 
and the other on the other side, that, the river being between them, they might 
not whisper to one another, but what they said might be heard. Christ stood 
“on the waters of the river,” ver. 6, “ between the banks of Ulai;” it was there- 
fore proper that the angels, his attendants, should stand on either bank, that 
they might be ready to go, one one way and the other the other way, as he 
should order them. ‘These angels appeared, Ist. To adorn the vision, and 
make it the more illustrious, and to add to the glory of the Son of man, 
Heb. i.6. Daniel had not seen them before, though it is probable they were 
there; but now, when they began to speak, he looked up and saw them, Note, 
The farther we look into the things of God, and the more we converse with 
them, the more we shall see of those things, and still new discoveries will be 
made us. They that know much, if they improve it, shall know more. 2nd. 
To confirm the discovery, that “out of the mouth of two or three witnesses” 
the word might be established; three angels appeared to Abraham, 3rd. To 
inform themselves, to hear and ask questions; for the mysteries of God's 
kingdom are things which the “angels desire to look into,” 1 Pet. i. 12; and 
they are “known to the church,” Eph. iii. 10. Now one of these two angels 
said, When shall the end be? Perhaps they both asked, first one and then the 
other, but Daniel heard only one. 

2. ‘to whom this question was put. To the man clothed in linen, of whom 
we read before, ch. x. 5. To Christ our great high priest, who “was upon the 
waters of the river,” and whose spokesman or interpreter the angel Gabriel 
had all this while been. ‘This river was Hiddekel, ch. x. 4, the same with Tigris, 
the place whereabout many of the events prophesied of would happen; there 
therefore, is the scene laid. Hiddekel was mentioned as one of the rivers that 
watered the garden of Eden, Gen. ii. 14; fitly, therefore, doth Christ stand upon 
that river, for by him the trees in the paradise of God are watered. Waters 
mie people, and so his standing upon the waters notes his dominion over 
all; he “sits upon the flood,” Ps. xxix. 10. He “treads upon the waters of 
the sea,” Job ix. 8. And Christ, to shew that this was he in the days of the 
flesh, walked upon the water,” Mat. xiv. 25. He was ‘above the waters of the 
river,’ so some read it. He appeared in the air over the river. 

3. What the question was. “ How long shall it be to the end of these won- 
ders?” Daniel would not ask the question, because he would not pry into 
what was hidden, nor seem inquisitive concerning the times and the seasons, 
which the Father has “put in his own power,” Acts i.7; but, that he might 
have the satisfaction of the answer, the angel put the question in his hearing. 
Our Lord Jesus sometimes answered the questions which his disciples were 
afraid or ashamed to ask, Jno. xvi. 19. The angel asked, as one concerned, 
“How long shall it be?” What is the time prefixed, in the Divine counsels, 
for the end of these wonders? that is, these suffering, trying times, that are to 
pass over the people of God. Note, Ist. ‘The troubles of the church are the 
wonder of angels. They admire that God will suffer his church to be thus 
afflicted, and yet what good he will do his church by his afflictions. 2nd. Good 
angels know no more of things to come than God is pleased to discover to them, 
much less do evil angels. 3rd. The holy angels in heaven are concerned for the 
church on earth, and lay to heart its afflictions; how much more, then, should 
we, who are more immediately related to it, and have so much of our peace in 
its peace! 4th. What answer was returned to it, by him who is indeed the 
numberer of secrets, and knows things to come. 

First. Here is a more general account given of the continuance of these 
troubles to the angel that made the inquiry, ver. 7, that they shall continue 
“for a time, times and a half,” that is,a year, two years, and half a year, as 
was before intimated, ch. vii. 25, but the one half of a prophetical week. Some 
understand it indefinitely, a certain time for an uncertain; it shall be for a time, 
that is, a considerable time, for times, a longer time yet, double to what it was 
thought at first it would be, and yet, indeed, it shall be but half a time, or a 

art of atime; when it is over it shall not seem half so much as was feared. 
But it is rather to be taken for a certain time; we meet with it in the Reve- 
lution, under the title, sometimes, of three days and a half, put for three years 
and a haif; sometimes forty-two months, sometimes one thousand two hundred 
and sixty days. Now this determination of the time is here, 1st. Confirmed by an 
oath, ‘The man clothed in linen lifted up both his hands to heaven, “and sware 
by him that lives for ever” and ever, that it shall be so. Thus the mighty 
angel whom St. John saw is brought in, with a plain reference to this vision 
here, standing with his “right foot on the sea, and his left foot on the earth,” 
and with his hand lifted up to heaven, swearing “ that there shall be no longer 
delay,” Rev. x. 5,6. This mighty one that Daniel saw stood with both feet on 
the water, and sware with both hands lifted Spe Note, A. oath is of use for 
confirmation. God only is to be sworn by, for he is the proper judge to whom 
we are to appeal; and lifting up the hand is a very proper and significant sign 
to be used in a solemn oath. 2nd. It is illustrated with a reason. God will 
suffer him to eh ey “till he shall have accomplished to scatter the power of 
the holy peop 3” God will suffer him to do his worst, and run his utmost 
length, and then “all these things shall be finished.” Note, God’s time to 
succour and relieve his people is when their affairs are —— to the last 
extremity; “in the mount of the Lord it s be seen” that is saved, 
just then when he lies ready to be sacrificed. Now the event answered th 


xi. 30, Chittim is usually explained to mean Cyprus, which was 
an important centre of commerce. Very probably the ambassadors 
sent by Rome to Antiochus in Egypt crossed in ships of Chittim, as 
they went by way of Greece and Chalcis, Delos and Rhodes, and 
thence to Alexandria, 

xi. 31. Thus far it is generally agreed that Antiochus is the 
subject, but here expositors become divided, and while some hold that 
Antiochus is the chief theme to the end of the chapter, others think 
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it is Antiochus as an emblem of Antichrist, and others that the 


Romans come in, but that the whole is not even yet fulfilled. There 
have been adduced on each side very powerful arguments, and it is 
not easy to say which has the most weighty array of supporters. A 
single point will show the difficulty of deciding positively. We read 
here of some who should pollute the sanctuary, put a stop to the 
daily offerings, and set up the abominations of idolatry. Now ah 
this happened under Antiochus (1 Mace. i.), but it also happened 
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prediction; Josephus saith expressly, in his book of the wars of the Jews, that 
Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, surprised Jerusalem by force, and held it 
three years and six months, and was then cast out of the country by the Asmo- 
neaus or Maccabees. Christ's public ministry continued three years and a half, 
during which time he endured the contradiction of sinners against himself, an 
overty and disgrace; and then, when his power seemed to be quite 
P his death, and his enemies triumphed over him, he obtained the 


7 


lived in 
scattere t mies | 
most glorious victory, and said, “ It is finished. 

Secondly. Here is something added more particularly concerning the time of 
the continuance of these troubles, in what is said to Daniel, ver. 11, 12; where 
we have, Ist. The event fixed from which the time of the trouble is to be 
dated. From the taking away of the daily sacrifice by Antiochus, and the 
setting up of the image of Jupiter upon the altar, which was the abomination 
of desolation. Then they must reckon their troubles to begin indeed, when 
they were deprived of the benefit of public ordinances; that was to them the 
peeraning of sorrows, that was what they laid most to heart. 2nd. The continu- 
ance of t 
days,” three ers and seven months, or, as some reckon, three years, six 
months, and fifteen days; and then, it is probable, the daily sacrifice was re- 
stored, and the abomination of desolation taken away, in remembrance of which 
the feast of dedication was observed even to our Saviour’s time, Jno. x. 22. 
Though it do not appear by the history that it was exactly so long to a day, yet 
it appears that the beginning of the trouble was in the one hundred and forey- 
fifth ye of the Seleucid, and the end of it in the one hundred and forty- 
eighth year; and either the restoring of the sacrifice and the taking away of the 
image was just so many days after, or some other previous event that was re- 
markable, which is not recorded. There are many particular times fixed in the 
Scripture prophecies, which it doth not ore by any history, sacred or pro- 
fane, that the event answered, and yet no doubt it did punctually, as Isa. xvi. 14. 
3rd. The completing of their deliverance, or at least a farther advance towards 
it, which is here set forty-five days after the former, and some think points at 
the death of Antiochus, one thousand three hundred and thirty-five days after 
his profaning the temple. “Blessed is he that waits,” and comes to that time. 
It is said, 1 Mac. vi. 16, that Antiochus died in the one hundred and forty-ninth 
year of the kingdom of the Greeks, and, 2 Mac. ix. 28, x. 1, that the Maccabees, 
under a Divine conduct, recovered the temple and the city. Many good inter- 
preters make these to be prophetical days, that is, so many years, and date 
them from the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; but what events they 
then fall upon they are not agreed. Others date them from the corruption of 
the gospel worship by the antichrist, whose reign is confined in the apocalypse 
to one thousand two hundred and sixty days, that is, years, at the end of 
which he shall begin to fall; but thirty years after he shall be quite fallen, 
at the end of one thousand two hundred and ninety days; and whoever lives 
forty years longer, to one thousand three hundred and thirty-five days, will 
see glorious times indeed. Whether it looks so far forwards or no, I cannot 
tell; but this, however, we may learn, (1.) That there is a time fixed for the 
period of the church’s troubles, and the bringing about of her deliverance, and 
this time will be punctually observed to a day. (2.) That this time must be 
waited for with faith and patience. (3.) That when it comes it will abundantly 
recompense us for our long expectation of it. Blessed is he that, having 
waited long, comes to it at last, for he will then have reason to say, “ Lo, this 
is our God, and we have waited for him.” 

Secondly. The question, What shall the end be? is asked by Daniel, and an 
answer given toit. Observe, 

1. Why Daniel asked this question. It was because, though he heard what 
was said to the angel, yet he did not understand it, ver. 8. aniel was a very 
intelligent man, and had been conversant in visions SAG ye preeren and yet 
here he was puzzled; he did not understand the meaning of the time, times and 
the part of a time, at least not so clearly, and with so much certainty, as he 
wished. Note, The best men are often much ata loss in their inquiries con- 
cerning Divine things, and meet with that which they do not understand. But 
the better they are the more sensible they are of their own weakness and igno- 
rance, and the more ready to acknowledge it. 

2. What the question was, ““O my Lord, what shall be the end of these 
things?” He directs his inquiry, not to the puget that talked with him, but 
immediately to Christ, for to whom else should we go with our inquiries? 
What shall be the final issue of these events? what do they tend to? what will 
they end in? Note, When we take a view of the affairs of this world, and of 
the church of God in it, we cannot but think what will be the end of these 
things. We see things move as if they would end in the utter ruin of God’s 
kingdom among men; when we observe the prevalence of vice and impiety, the 
decay of religion, the sufferings of the righteous, and the triumphs of the 
be, over them, we may well ask, “O my Lord, what will be the end of 
these things?” But this may satisfy us in general, that all will end well at last. 
Great is the truth, and will prevail at long run. All opposing rule, principality, 
and power will be put down, and holiness and love will triumph, and be in 
honour to eternity. ‘The end, this end, will come. 

_3. What answer is returned to this question. Besides what refers to the 
time, ver. 11, 12, of which before, here are some general instructions given to 
Daniel, with which he is dismissed from farther attendance. : 

Ist. he must content himself with the discoveries that had been made to him, 
and not inquire any farther. “Go thy way, Daniel;” let it suffice thee that 
thou hast been admitted thus far to the foresight of things to come, but stop 
here. “Go thy way” about the king’s business again, cA. viii. 27; “Go thy 
ste 9 and record what thou hast seen and heard for the benefit of posterity 
and covet not to see and hear more at present. Note, Communion with God 
is not our continual feast in this world; we sometimes are taken to be witnesses 
of Christ's glory, aud we say, “It is good to be here;” but we must go down 
from the mount, and have there no continuing city. Those that know much 
know but in part, and still see there is a yreat deal that they are kept in the 
dark about, and are likely to be so till the veil is rent. Hitherto their know- 
ledge shall go, but no farther; “ Go thy way, Daniel,” satisfied with what thou 


under the Romans, when Titus took Jerusalem, and subsequent rulers 
defiled the city and sacred places in every way. ‘That this last would 
occur our Lord declared, alluding to this very verse, or to the similar 
phrase in chap. ix. 27 (Matt. xxiv. 15). Some say the Saviour clearly 
understood the passage of the Romans, but others think he used the 
reference to Daniel by way of accommodation in a distinct prophecy. 
It is observed on the one hand that some of the details cannot, with 
our knowledge, be applied to Antiochus; and on the other hand it 
is said there are details which do not fit the case of the Romans. 
A strong and ancient school of interpreters think Antiochus is the 
actual subject, but partly as a type of some later foe to God’s 
Church and truth—a view deserving respectful consideration. 

xi. 40. The king of the south, or of Egypt, would assail the king 
of the north, or of Syria, who would return to the charge; in other 
words, would invade Egypt by land and sea. Jerome says such an 
event occurred in the reign of Antiochus, and quotes Porphyry as the 
authority for the statement. Porphyry was an unbeliever, but he 
was a learned man, and would scarcely invent such a story. 

xi. 41. In marked agreement with the view set forth in the last 
nate, itis here indicated that the invader of the south would traverse 
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eir trouble. It shall last one “thousand two hundred and ninety | 


B.C. 534. 


| 2nd. Te must not expect that what had been said to him would be fully understood 
till it was accomplished. “The words are Closed up and sealed,” are involved in 
perplexities, and are likely to be so “till the time of the end,” till the end of 
these things; nay, till the end of all things. Daniel was ordered to “seal the book 
, to the time of the end,” ver. 4. The Jews used to say, When Elias cometh he will 
tell us all things. They are “closed up and sealed,” that is, the discovery designed to 
be made by them is now fully settled and completed. Nothing is to be added to it 
or taken from it, for it is “closed up and sealed;” ask not, therefore, after more, 
Nescire velle que magister maximus docere non vult erudita inscitia est.—*He hag 
learned much who is willing to be ignorant of those things which the great Teacher 
does not choose to impart.’ 
| 3rd. He must count upon no other, but that as long as the world stands 
there will still be such a mixture as now we see there is of good and bad in it, 
ver. 10. We long to see all wheat and no tares in God's field, all corn and no 
chaff in God’s floor; but it will not be till the time of the ingathering, till the 
| winnowing day comes; both must grow together until the harvest. As it has 
been, so it is and will be; “the wicked shall do wickedly, but the wise shall 
understand.” In this, as in other things, St. John’s revelation closeth as Daniel 
did; ev. xxii, “He which is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he which is 
a let him be holy still.” First. There is no remedy but that wicked people 
will do wickedly; and such people there are and will be in the world to the 
end of time. ‘So saith the proverb of the ancients “Wickedness proceedeth 
from the wicked,” 1 Sam. xxiv. 13; and the observation of the moderns saith the 
same. Ill men will do ill things, and a corrupt tree will never bring ferth good 
fruit; “ Do men gather grapes of thorns?” or bring forth good things from an 
evil treasure in the heart? No, wicked practices are the natural products of 
wicked principles and dispositions. “ Marvel not at the matter” then, Ecel. v. 8. 
We are told before that “the wicked will do wickedly,” we can expect no 
better from them ; but, which is worse, “none of the wicked shall understand.” 
This is either, 1st. A part of their sin, ‘They will not understand; they shut 
their eyes against light, and none so blind as they that will not see; therefore 
they are wicked because they will not understand. If they di but rightly 
know the truths of God, they would readily obey the laws of God, Ps. Ixxxii. 5, 
Wilful sin is the effect of willing ignorance; therefore, they will not understand 
because they are wicked; therefore, they hate the light, and come not to the 
light, “ because their deeds are evil,” Jno. iii. 19. Or, 2nd. It is a part of their 
punishment. They will do wickedly, and therefore God hath given them up 
to blindness of mind, and has said concerning them, “ ‘They shall not under- 
stand,” nor be converted and healed, Mat. xiii. 14, 15. God will not “ give them 
eyes to see,” because they will do wickedly, Deu. xxix. 4. Secondly. Yet, as 
bad as the world is, God will secure to himself a remnant of good people in it, 
Still there shall be some, there shall be many, to whom the providences and 
ordinances of God shall be “a savour of life unto life,” while to others they are 
“a savour of death unto death.” Ist. The providences of God shall do them 
good. “Many shall be purified, and made white, and tried” by their troubles, 
(compare ch. xi. 35) by the same troubles; which will but stir up the corrup- 
tions of the wicked, and make them do more wickedly. Note, The afflictions 
of good people are designed for their trial; but by these trials they are 
“ purified and made white,” their corruptions are purged out, their graces are 
brightened and made both more vigorous and more conspicuous, and are 
“found to praise, and honour, and glory,” 1 Pet.i.7. Those that are them- 
selves sanctified and good, to them every event is sanctified, and works for 
good, and helps to make them better. 2nd. ‘The word of God shall do them 
good. When the wicked understand not, but stumble at the word, the wise shall 
understand. ‘Those that are wise in practice shall understand doctrine; those 
that are influenced and governed by the Divine law and love, shall be illumi- 
nated with a Divine light; for if any man will do his will he shall know the 
truth, Jno. vii. 17. “ Give instruction to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser ” 
4th. He must comfort himself with the pleasing prospect of his own happi- 
ness, in death, in judgment, and to eternity, ver. 13. Daniel was now very old 
and had been lon engaged both in an intimate acquaintance with heaven an 
a great deal of public business on this earth; and now he must think of bidding 
farewell to this present state; “ Go thou thy way till the end be.” First. 1t is 
good for us all to think much of going away from this world; we are still 
going, and must be gone shortly, gone the way of all the earth. That must be 
our way; but this is our comfort, we shall not go till God calls for us to 
another world, and till he has done with us in this world, till he saith, “ Go 
thou thy way,” thou hast finished thy testimony, done thy work, and accom- 
plished as a hireling thy day. Therefore, now, “Go thou thy wares and leave 
it to others to take thy room. Secondly. When a good man goes his way from 
this world he enters into rest. ‘Thou shalt rest from all thy present toils and 
tosses, and shalt not see the evils that are coming on the next generation. 
Never can a child of God say more pertinently than in his dying moments, 
“Return unto thy rest, O my soul.” Thirdly. Time and days will have an end. 
Not only our time and days will end very shortly, but all times and days will 
have an end at length; yet a little while, and time shall be no more, but all its 
revolutions will be numbered and finished. Fourthly. Our rest in the grave 
will be but till the end of the days, and then the peaceful rest will be happil 
disturbed by a joyful resurrection. Job foresaw this when he said of the a. 
that “till the heavens be no more” they “shall not awake, nor be raised out 
of their sleep,” implying that then they shall, Job xiv. 12. Fifthly. We must 
every one of us “stand in our lot at the end of the days.” In the judgment of 
the great day we must have our allotment according to what we were and 
what we did in the body, either, Come, ye blessed, or, Go, ye cursed; and we 
must stand for ever in that lot. It was a comfort to Daniel, it is a comfort to 
all the saints, that, whatever their lot is in the days of time, they shall have 
a happy lot in the end of the days, shall have their lot among the chosen. And 
it ought to be the great care and concern of every one of us to secure a happy 
lot at last in the end of the days, and then we may well be content with our 
present lot, welcome the will of God. Sizthly. A pelieying hope and prospect 
of a blessed lot in the heavenly Canaan, at the end of the days, will be an 
effectual support to us when we are going our way out of this world, and will 
furnish us with living comforts in dying moments. 


Palestine, “the glorious land,” but Edom, Moab, and the chief of 
Ammon would escape, being, in fact, not on his line of march. This 
exception of those three nations cannot refer to a late period, and 
must not be explained so as to contrast with prophecies of their fall. 
Edom, Ammon, and Moab finally disappear from the roll of nations 
after they come under the domination of the Romans, and their 
countries are still desolate, 

xi. 42, 43. Egypt, or at least the best portions of it, were subdued 
by Antiochus, and he even obtained possession of the person of the 
king. It is doubtful what is meant by the reference to the Libyans 
and Ethiopians, and whether they co-operated with Antiochus or 
were conquered by him. 

xi, 44, 45. It is known that Antiochus was disturbed by rumours 
from Parthia and Armenia in the east and north, and that he went 
on an expedition against them, on returning from which he died. 
This shows that the prophecy, as a whole, probably refers to him. 
In view of the facts, Barnes says, “ Either the infidel must dispose 
of the testimony that Daniel lived and wrote at the time alleyed, 
or, as an honest man, he should admit that he was inspired.” The 
evidenca that Daniel did hve at the time alleged is too powerful 
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Wuar, asks Bishop Newton, is there wanting of external or internal evidence 
to prove the genuineness and authenticity of the book of Daniel? There is 
all the external evidence that cun well be had or desired in a case of this 
nature; not only the peacinans of the whole Jewish church and nation, who 
have constantly received this book as canonical, but of Josephus particularly, 
who recommends him as the greatest of the prophets; of the Jewish Targums 
ond Talmuds, which frequently cite and appeal to his authority; of St. Paul 
and St. John, who have copied many of the propherions of our Saviour himself, 
who citeth his words, and styleth him Daniel the prophet; of ancient historians 

who relate many of the same transactions; of the mother of the seven sons and 
of the father of the Maccabees, who both recommend the example of Daniel to 
their sons; of old Eleazar in Egypt, who, praying for the Jews then suffering 
under the persecution of Ptolemy Philopater, 3 Mac. vii. 6, 7, mentions the 
deliverance of Daniel out of the den of lions, together with the deliverance of 
the three men out of the fiery furnace; of the Jewish high priest, who shewed 
Daniel’s prophecies to Alexander the Great, while he was at Jerusalem; and 
still higher, of Ezekiel, a contemporary writer, who greatly extols his piciy 
and wisdom. Nor is the internal less powerful and convincing than the ex- 
ternal evidence; for the language, the style, the manner of writing, and all 
other internal marks and characters, are perfectly agreeable to that age; and 
he appears plainly and undeniably to have been a prophet by the exact accom- 
plishment of his prophecies. Indeed, it will entirely overthrow the notion of 
their being written in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, or of the Maccabees, 
and will establish the credit of Daniel as a prophet beyond all contradiction, 
if it can be proved that there are several Cicneane of his which have been 
fulfilled since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Maccabees, as well as 
before; nay, that there are prophecies of his which are fulfilling in the world at 
this very time.—And yet, says Scott, in his Commentary, the prophecies of 
Daniel have, in all succeeding generations, received as undeniable accomplish- 
ment as those did which relate to more ancient events. They all take their 
beginning from about the prophet’s days; they all give a concise prophetical 
history of the church, and of the world as far as immediately connected with 
it, nearly tu the end of time; for even the prophecy of the seventy weeks, 
though the first coming of the Messiah is the most prominent subject, shews 
the state of the Jewish nation to this day, and intimates events which have not 
yet taken place, ‘They all either expressly or by consequence predict four 
yreat monarchies, the fourth of which shall last “to the time of the end,” “the 
end of the indignation.” They all foretell long continued calamities to the 
Jewish nation, and to the people of God, at length terminating in the restora- 
tion of Israel, and the final and universal triumph of true religion, the kingdom 
of Christ and of his saints, which must endure to the general resurrection 

They are not insulated predictions, they all exhibit the same grand outlines of 
the plan of Providence, to the period oh the church’s calamities, varied in such 
a manner as to reflect reciprocal light on each other; and for above two 
thousand years the most prominent parts of history form the best interpre- 
tation of these astonishing prophecies. For farther proofs of the authenticity 
and genuineness of this book, see Hengstenberg’s “Treatise on the Authen- 
ticity of Daniel.” There is an abridgment of his refutation of neological 
objections to that book in Hlorne’s /néruduction, and a brief account of the 
direct evidence, by Havernick, in the article Daniel, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature. 


Cuap. 11.—5. 7'he dream, with the interpretation thereof. The king’s requisi- 
tion to the wise men of Babylon, to tell him his dream, in the first instance, 
before they attempted to interpret it, though, as they alleged in excuse for 
not doing so, unusual and impossible for mere mortals, was yet founded on 
profound policy. He justly considered their telling the dream itself as a sure 
test of the truth of the interpretation afterwards, and which it was not un- 
reasonable to require of them even upon their own principles; because the 
same Divine gi which could communicate to them the interpretation, as 
they professed, could also communicate to them the dream itself, He did not 
forget the dream, as generally imagined, from the expression “ The thing is gone 
from me,” and which may rather be rendered, with the Septuagint and Arabic, 
“The decree is gone forth trom me,’ and shall not be reversed; or with the 
Syriac version, ‘The decree which I have pronounced is certain,’ or unalter- 
able, namely, for putting them all to death, if they could not tell the dream. 
And this surely was a more consistent reason why the wise men wished to gain 
sime, or suspend the execution of it (ver. 8), and why Daniel, who was involved 
in their danger, complained, “ Why is the decree so hasty from the king? ”— 
Hale's Analysis, ii. 456. 34. A stone was cut without hands. ‘To Henry’s com- 
ment on these words we add the following :—This the fathers generally apply 
to Christ himself, who was miraculously born of a virgin without the concur- 
rence of aman; but it should rather be understood of the kingdom of Christ, 
which was formed out of the Roman empire, not by number of hands, or 
strength of armies, but without human means and the virtue of second causes. 
This kingdom was set up by the God of heaven, and from hence the phrase of 
the kingdom of heaven came to signify the kingdom of the Messiah ; and so it 
wis used and understuod by the Jews, and so it is applied by our Saviour in 
the New Testament. Other kingdoms were raised by human ambition and 
worldly power; but this was the work not of man, but of God; this was truly 
as it is called the kingdom of heaven, and (Jno. xviii. 36) a kingdom not of 
this world; its laws, its powers, were all Divine.— Bishop Newton on the 
Prophecies. “The stone” was entirely distinct from the image, nay directly 
opposite to it and all its interests ; it must therefore mean a kingdom set up by 
the power of God, without the concurrence of human policy or force, and in 
opposition to all the authority and combined etforts of the princes of this 
world.—Scott, in loc. “ Cut without hands;” particularly alluding, says A. 
Clarke, to the spiritual nature of our Lord’s kingdom and government, in 
which no worldly policy, human maxims, or military force, were employed; for 
it was not by might or power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts. 44. Jt 
thall break in pieces and consume all these himidome: From small beginnings 
che kingdom of Christ has already made an immense progress; it has sub- 
verted, and will continue to subvert, pagan and antichristian kingdoms, and 
to entirely destroy and disperse them; and at length it will triumph over all 
opposition, and “become a great mountain, and fill the whole earth.” This 
part of the prophecy yet remains to be accomplished; so that we have in this 
dream a most extraordinary prophetical abstract of the most signal events 
which would take place through all succeeding ages, nearly to the consum- 
mation of all things. As far as the accomplishment has proceeded it has been 
most exact and undeniable; and future ages will be filled with astonishment 
and awe by witnessing this “stone cut out without hands” destroying the 
remaining toes of this image, and becoming universally triumphant. — Scott. 
‘The same excellent commentator observes, ‘The kings and conquerors of the 
eart . have in every ag. kept the nations in a perpetual tumult by their am- 


to be overthrown. He is mentioned by Ezekiel, and criticism 
and archeology combine to show that the book contains internal 
proofs of its real antiquity. In the tenth edition of Horne’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Holy Scriptures,’ Dr. S. Davidson examines 
all the chief objections to the Book of Daniel, and refutes most of 
them, adding powerful arguments in its favour. The same author, 
in the third volume of his “Introduction to the Old Testament,” 
repeats many of the same reasons for and against, but concludes 
Yu4 \ 


| opinion or custom common among the Babylonians. 


bitious projects and the revolutions which they have occasioned. Some have 
been more eminent for wealth, some for power, some for hardy courage and 
ruinous success; their delight has been in destroying, subduing, breaking in 
pieces and crushing mankind; one form of tyranny has commonly been super- 
seded by another, still more base and barbarous; and men in general have been 
groaning under the effects of their contests and vices, yet willingly concurring 
to support and encourage them! Byt all human power and prowess tend to 
decay ; many mighty empires have gradually been weakened, till they have 
been gradually subverted by open enemies or by intestine convulsions.’ In the 
midst of all these events “the God of heaven is setting up his kingdom,” not 


! by human might or power, but by his word and Spirit.—In the present times, 


May, 1848, how remarkable and suggestive ure these observatious | 
Cuap. 1V.—30. Js not this great Babylon. See Supplementary Note on 


; Isa, xiii. 1. 


Cuar. V.—27. Thou art weighed in the balance. The idea involved in this is 
sufficiently obvious in itself. But it is by no means impossible that the allusion 
received more force and meaning than we give to it from a reference to some 
What that was we can- 
not say precisely; but probabilities may be suggested by analogies derived 
from other sources. hus the Egyptians entertained the belief that the 
actions or the dead were solemnly weighed in balances before Osiris, and that 
the condition of the departed was determined according to the preponderance 
of good or evil. Such judgment scenes are very frequently represented in the 
paintings and papyri of ancient Egypt.—Pictorial Bible. See wood engraving. 


Cnar. VI.—16. Cast into the den of lions. his is a new kind of punishment. 
observes the editor of the last quoted valuable work, not previously mentioned 
in Scripture; and that it first occurs here at Babylon is a remarkable fact, 
shewing the accuracy of the sacred writers in their references to the manners 
and usages of different nations. We are not aware that any ancient writer 
mentions that the inhabitants of Babylon were in the habit of throwing 
offenders to be devoured by lions kept in dens for the purpose. But we have 
the still more conclusive evidence of monuments brought to light by modern 
travellers, on the sites not only of Babylon but of Susa also, representing lions 
destroying and preying upon human beings. Our wood engraving is trom a 
block of white marble found near the tomb of Daniel at Susa, and is thus 
described: ‘* It does not exceed ten inches in width and depth, measures twenty 
in length, and is hollow within, as if to receive some deposit. ‘Three of its sides 
are cut in bas-relief, two of them with similar representations of a man appa- 
rently naked, except a sash round his waist and a sort of cap on his head. His 
hands are bound behind him. ‘The corner of the stone forms the neck of the 
figure, so that its head forms one of its ends. ‘Iwo lions in sitting postures 
appear on either side at the top, each having a paw on the head of the man.’ 
These are certainly satisfactory illustrations of the custom in ese as 
existing at Babylon and Susa, and others might be adduced from Babylonian 
coins, 


Cnap. VII.—7. A fourth beast, dreadful and terrible—and it had ten horns. 
This was doubtless, says Scott, an emblem of the Roman state—the invincible 
fortitude, hardiness and force of which perhaps were never equalled. By wars 
and conquests the Romans bore down all opposition, and reduced almost every 
kingdom or state in the known world into some kind or degree of dependence, 
drew all the spoil and wealth of many conquered nations to enrich their proud 
capital, and t i d ‘ol 
authority.’ That which the Romans could not quietly enjoy in other countries 
they would give to other kings and rulers, that at all times when they would 
they might take it again, which liberality is here called “the stamping of the 
rest under their feet.” This fourth empire was governed in another manner, 
and by other measures, than any of the preceding, and in process of time it was 
divided into ten kingdoms. ‘These are indeed reckoned up in several ways by 
different writers, according to the date assigned to the enumeration; but in 
general it is clear that the principal kingdoms in Europe at this day sprung 
from them, and eye them, excepting some of the more northern regions 
and those possessed by the Turks. Mr. Faber’s remarks on this point are well 
worthy the accurate student’s attention, and his conclusion from it seems well 
founded. The historian Machiavel, little thinking what he was doing, reckons 
up the ten primary kingdoms as tollows (we add Bishop Lloyd’s dates,: 1. The 
Ostrogoths in Moesia (377); 2. The Visigoths in Pannonia (378); 3. ‘The Suevi 
and Alani in Gascoigne and Spain (407); 4. The Vandals in Africa (407); 5. The 
Franks in France (407); 6. The Burgundians in Burgundy (407); 7. ‘he Heruli 
and Thuringi in Italy (476); 8. The Saxons and Angles in Britain (476); 9. The 
Huns in Hungary (526); and 10. The Lombards, first upon the Danube and 
afterwards in ens (483—526.) Here then, upon the testimony of an historian 
and chronologer, are the ten kingdoms into which the Roman empire was 
originally divided, and consequently they are the first ‘“‘ten horns” of which 
we are in quest.—Faber, vol. i. pp. 170-1. Not that there were constantly ten 
kingdoms; they were sometimes more, and sometimes fewer; but as Sir 
Isaac Newton says, (Observations on Daniel,) ‘Whatever was their number 
afterwards, they are still called the ten kingdoms from their first number.’ 
8. Another little horn. We have seen already that the Roman empire was 
divided into ten horns or kingdoms, and among them possibly we may find 
another little horn or kingdom answering in all respects to the character here 

iven. Machiavel himself (a popish Fistorian) will lead us by the hand; for 
naving shewn how the Roman empire was broken and divided by the incur- 
sions of the northern nations, he says, ‘ About this time the bishops of Rome 
began to take upon them, and to exercise greater authority than they had 
formerly done. At first, the successors of St. Peter were venerable and 
eminent for their miracles, and the holiness of their lives; and their examples 
added daily such numbers to the Christian church, that, to obviate or remove 
the confusions which were then in the world, many princes turned Christians, 
and the emperor of Rome being converted among the rest, and quitting Rom 
to hold his residence at Constantinople, the Roman empire, as we have sai 
before, began to decline, but the church of Rome augmented as fast.’ And so 
he proceeds to give an account how the Roman empire declined, and the power 
of the church of Rome increased, first under the Goths, then under the Lom- 
bards, and afterwards by the calling in of the Franks. Here then is a little 
horn springing up among the other ten horns. The bishop of Rome was 
respectable as a bishop long before, but he did not become a horn property 
which is an emblem of strength and power,) till he became a temporal prince. 
Je was to rise after the others, that is behind them, as the Greek translates it, 
omow uvtwy, and as Mr. Mede explains it, so that the ten kings were not aware 
of the growing up of the little horn till it overtopped them, the word in the 
original signifying as well behind in place as after in time; as alsv post in 
Latin is used inditferently either of place or time. Three of the first borne 


in favour of the later origin of the book. A comparison of the two 
series of argument will show how much firmer is the ground taken 
in the former than in the latter by an industrious author, who has a 
high reputation for Hebrew scholarship and critical ability, as well 
as for great knowledge of bovks, but who changes his opinions too 


often for a man of permanent authority. The mention of Danielin 


Ezekiel is a fact not easily to be set aside; and the internal evidences 
that both the books of Daniel and Ezekiel belong to a remote period 


yrannized over all that did not quietly yield ‘obedience to their. 
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that 1s three of the first kings or kingdoms, were to be plucked u by the roots 
and to fall before him. If ever three kingdoms were “ pluckec up” before a 
little kingdom, which arose men epeny above the ten primary kingdoms 
they must be three the names of which occur in the preceding list of Ma- 
chiavel and Bishop Lloyd; accordingly we find that the kingdom of the Heruli, 
the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, and the kingdom of the Lombards, were suc- 
cessively eradicated before the little papal horn, which at length became a 
temporal no less than a spiritual power, at the expense of these three de- 
pressed primary states.—Faber. The pope hath in a manner pointed himself 
out for the person by wearing the triple crown. In other respects, too, the 
pope fully answers the character of the little horn; so that, if exquisite fitness 
of application may assure us of the true sense of the pro hecy, we can no 
longer doubt concerning the person. He is a little horn; and the power of the 
popes was originally very small, and their temporal dominions were little and 
inconsiderable in pomparison with others of the ten horns; and the power of 
the pope differs greatly from that of all other princes, being an ecclesiastical 
and spiritual as well as a civil and temporal authority. “ And behold in this 
horn were eyes like the eyes of a man,” ver.8. ‘To denote his cunning and fore- 
sight, his looking out and watching all opportunities to promote his own inte- 
rest; and the policy of the Roman hierarchy hath almost passed into a proverb. 
The pope is properly an ‘ overlooker,’ or ‘overseer,’ exccxozos, or bishop, in the 
literal sense of the word, (episcopus episcoporum,— the overseer of overseers.’) 

He had a mouth speaking very great things,” ver. 8, 20. And who hath been 
more noisy and blustering than the pope, especially in former ages, boasting of his 
supremacy, thundering out his bulls and anathemas, excommunicating princes, 
and absolving subjects from their allegiance? “ His look was more stout than 
his fellows,” ver. 20. And the pope assumes a superiority not only over his 
fellow bishops, but even over crowned heads. ‘And he shall speak great 
words against the Most High,” ver. 25: or, as Symmachus interprets it, ‘he 
shall speak great words as the Most High,’ setting up himself above all laws, 
Divine and human, arrogating to himself godlike attributes and titles of holi-_ 
ness and infallibility, exacting obedience to his ordinances and decrees in pre- 
ference to, and open violation of, reason and Scripture, insulting men, and 
blaspheming God. In Gratian’s decretals the pope hath the title of ‘God’ given 
to him. “ And he shall wear out the saints of the Most High,” by wars, and 
massacres, and inquisitions, persecuting and destroying the faithful servants of 
Jesus and the true worshippers of God, who protest against his innovations 
znd refuse to comply with the idolatry practised in the church of Rome. “And 
he shall think to change times and laws;” appointing fasts and feasts, canoniz- 
ing saints, granting pardons and indulgences for sins, instituting new modes 
of worship, imposing new articles of faith, enjoining new rules of practice, and 
reversing at pleasure the laws both of God and men. “ And they shall be given 
into his hand, until a time, and times, and the dividing of time.” A time, all 
agree, signifies a year; and a time and times and the dividing of time, or half a 
time, are three years and a half. So long, and no longer, as the Romanists 
conceive, the power of Antichrist will continue; but it is impossible for all the 
things which are predicted of Antichrist to be fulfilled in so short a space of 
time; and neither is Antichrist or the little horn a single man, but a kingdom. 
Single men are not the subjects of his aatriets but kingdoms. The four 
kings (ver. 17) are not four single kings, but kingdoms; and so the ten horns 
or kings (ver. 24) are not ten single kings, but kingdoms; and so likewise the 
littls horn is not a single king, but a kingdom; not a single man, but a suc- 
cession of men, exercising such powers, and performing such actions, as are 
here described. We must therefore compute the time according to the nature 
and genius of the prophetic language. A time, then, and times, and half a time, 
are three years and a half; and the ancient Jewish year consisting of twelve 
months, and each month of thirty days, a time and times and half a time, or 
three sare and a half, are reckoned in the Revelation, (xi. 2,3; xii. 6, 14,) as 
equivalent to forty and two months, or a thousand two hundred and threescore 
days; and a day in the style of the prophets is a year; “ I have appointed thee 
each day for a year,” saith God to Ezekiel (iv. 6); and it is confessed, that the 
seventy weeks in the ninth chapter of Daniel are weeks of years, and conse- 
quently twelve hundred and sixty days are twelve hundred and sixty years: 
(see Supplementary Note on ch, viii. 14.) So long Antichrist or the little horn 
will continue; but from what point of time the commencement of these twelve 
hundred and sixty years is to be dated is not so easy to determine.—Bishop 
Newton. Now, carefully comparing what different expositors have stated 
concerning this little horn, and the time at which the predicted period of one 
thousand two hundred and sixty years began, with the prophecies themselves, 
1 am led to conclude, says Scott, that the little horn was in existence for a 
considerable time before he was possessed either of ecclesiastical or temporal 
dominion ; that he sprang up soon after the empire was divided into ten a 
doms; that though the bishop of Rome even then, nay before, made arrogant 
claims, yet the little horn was comparatively harmless till, by the decree of 
Phocas, he was constituted UNIVERSAL BISHOP AND SUPREME HEAD OF THE 
CHURCH; that by this decree, ‘the saints, and the times, and laws, were given 
into his hand’ (ver. 25): he had the power of persecuting und domination, 
whether he immediately exercised it or not; and that the one thousand two 
hundred and sixty years are to be dated from his being thus invested with eccle- 
siastical dominion, and not from his becoming a temporal potentate, which did 
not occur till a later period. This indeed is the abstract of Mr. Faber’s copious 
argument on this subject.—In a remarkable work, (The Rise and Fall of the 
Papacy, by Robert Fleming: London, 1701,) the author argues that the periods 
of one thousand two hundred and sixty days, of forty-two months, and of a 
time, times and a half, are synchronical, that 1s, refer exactly to the same period 
of time, and describe the duration of the antichristian kingdom, and that they 
are to be understood prophetically, a day being put for a year. Bishop New- 


ton, as has been seen, arrived at the same conclusion with the Presbyterian 
divine. Mr. Fleming, in stating his opinion respecting the commencement of 
the one thousand two hundred and sixty prophetical days from which the 
eriod of the fall of the papacy may be calculated, presents us with the follow- 
ng scheme :— 
The Prophetical Year. The Julian Year. 
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Now, if, according to this computation, we subtract 1260 apocalypttcal years 
from 1278 Julian or Gregorian ones, (I call them so ore rotunda, overlooking 
the smaller measures of time,) there remain eighteen years to be cut off. We 
pray justly reckon that the papal head took its first rise from that remarkable 
year six hundred and six, when Phoeas did in a manner devolve the govern- 
ment of the west upon him, by giving him the title of universal bishop. Or, 
if a bare title of this sort be not thought sufficient to constitute the pope 
head of the beast, we may reckon this two years later, namely, from the year 
six hundred and eight, when Boniface the Fourth did first publicly authorise 
dolatry by dedicating the Pantheon to the worship of the Virgin Mary and 


and the Babylonian Empire, are too mulifarious and minute to be 
refuted. The mere circumstance that we possess in Daniel histo- 
rical indications which were left unrecorded by the oldest secular 
chroniclers, throws back the origin of the book to a very early date. 
The indications to which we specially refer are such as have found 
their illustration and confirmation in recent developments of our 
knowledge of Babylonian life and history. Our limits unfortunately 
prevent us from giving even an outline of the evidence. 


NOTES TO DANIEL. 


‘all the saints. To apply this, therefore, to our design, (continues Mr. F.,) if we 


may suppose that Antichrist began his reign in the year 606, the additional 
one thousand two hundred and sixty years of his duration, were they Julian 
or ordinary years, would lead us down to the year 1866, as the last period of 
the seven-headed monster. But, seeing they are prophetical years only, we 
must cast away eighteen years, in order to bring thers to the exact measure 
of time that the Spirit of God designs in this book. And thus the final period 
of papal usurpations (supposing that he did indeed rise in the year 606) must 
conclude with the year 1848.—From the obscurity, however, of prophecy, says 
Mr. Scott, previous to its fulfilment, we are cautioned not confidently to assign 
the date of future events; but probably at the end of one thousand two 
hundred and sixty years from A.D. 606, the glorious events predicted will 
begin to receive a remarkable accomplishment. Bishop Newton, who dates 
the commencement of the one thousand two hundred and sixty years from 
the establishment of the power of the pope as a temporal prince in the eighth 
century, says, One thousand two hundred and sixty years from that time will 
lead us down to about the year of Christ 2000, or about the six thousandth year 
of the world; and there is an (Barnube Epist., cap. xv., cum notis cotelerti 
Burnet's Theory, b. 3, ch. v.) old tradition, both among Jews and Christians 
that at the end of six thousand years the Messiah shall come, and the world 
shall be renewed, the reign of the wicked one shall cease, and the reign of the 
saints upon earth shall begin. But, as Irenwus saith in a like case, it is surer 
and safer to wait for the completion of the prophecy, than to conjecture and 
to divine (too minutely and confidently) about it. When the end shall come then 
we shall know better whence to date the beginning. 13, 14. J saw—and behold 
one like the Son of man—and there was given him dominion. ‘This passage not 
only shews that the setting up of the everlasting kingdom was to happen in the 
times of the fourth or Roman monarchy, but also that it would happen when 
the Son of man would ascend from earth to heaven. ‘The prophet does not 
represent him as coming in the clouds from heaven to earth, (as at the general 
judgment,) but as coming with the clouds of heaven from his former residence 
towards the throne of God, which, according to the Scripture style, is heaven. 
And this is confirmed by the words immediately following, that “they brought 
him near before him;” namely, before the Ancient of days.—Maelaurin, quoted 
by Scott, who adds, When Christ was about to ascend into heaven he said, All 
power is given to me, in heaven and earth. ‘hen his kingdom began to be set 
up, and the power of the fourth kingdom to decline, ; but it is plain, from the 
eleventh verse, that the grand event predicted in this passage is his glorious 
coming to destroy the kingdom of every antichristian power, and to render his 
own kingdom universal upon earth. ‘I beheld then because of the voice of 
the great words which the horn spake; 1 beheld even till the beast was slain, 
and his body destroyed, and given to the burning flame,’ ver. 11. The beast 
will be destroyed “ because of the great words which the horn spake,” and the 
destruction of the beast will also be the destruction of the horn; and conse- 
quently the horn is a part of the fourth beast, or of the Roman empire. “ As 
concerning the rest of the beasts, they had their dominion taken away, yet their 
lives were prolonged for a season and time,” ver. 12. When the dominion was 
taken away from the other beasts, their bodies were not destroyed, they were 
suffered to continue still in being; but when the dominion shall be taken away 
from this beast, his body shall totally be destroyed ; because other kingdoms 
succeeded to those, but none other earthly kingdom shall succeed tu this.— 
Bishop Newton. 


Crap. VIII.—2. Shushan in the pulace. The chief town of Susiana, and capital 
of Persia, in which the kings of Persia had their winter residence, Neh. i. 13 
st. i. 25. It was situated on the Eulus, or Choaspes, probably on the spot 
now occupied by the village Shus, where are extensive ruins, stretching perhaps 
twelve miles from one extremity to the other, and consisting, like the other 
ruins of this region, of hillocks of earth and rubbish, covered with broken 
pieces of bricks and coloured tile. At the foot of these mounds is the so called 
tomb of Daniel, a small building erected on the spot where the remains of that 
prophet are locally believed to rest; but nothing but the belief that this was 
the site of the prophet’s sepulchre could have led to its being built in the place 
where it stands, (Malcolm's Hist. of Persia, i. 255, 256;) and it may be added 
that such identifications are of far more value in these parts, where occasion 
for them is rare, than among the crowded ‘ holy places’ of Palestine. ‘The city 
of Shus is now a gloomy wilderness, ts filled by lions, hy#nas, and other beasts 
of prey. Klam. Probably the same land which was designated Elymus by the 
Greeks and Romans, aad! formed a part of the ancient Susiana, the modern 
Khuristan; but the sacred writers, under the term Elam, comprehended the 
country of the Persians in general. Ulai. A river which flowed by Susa (Shu- 
san) into the united stream of the Tigris and Euphrates, called by Pliny, Eulaeus; 
by Greek writers Choaspes, and now known by the name of Kerah ; called by 
the Turks, Karasu.—Cyclop@edia of Biblical Literature. 5. The goat had a 
notable horn. This is universally admitted to describe Alexander. It is rather a 
curious coincidence that, when this conqueror claimed to be the son of Jupiter 

’ Ammon, (who was worshipped under the figure of a ram, and who, when repre- 
sented in the human figure, had ram’s horns on his head,) he assumed, as far as 
he could, the symbols which denoted his assumed parentage, causing his head 
to be sometimes represented as horned. It is also remarkable that the oriental 
Mohammedans still recognise the horn of Alexander, without being aware of 
the origia of the symbol. In their writings he is frequently mentioned by the 
title of ‘The horned,’ without any addition.—Pictorial Bible. 9. And out of one 
of them came forth a little horn. M. Henry would have this, as well as the little 
horn introduced ch. vii. 8, to denote Antiochus Epiphanes. All agree, he says, 
in this place, that this was Antiochus Epiphanes; but Bishop Newton has 
shewn that many insuperable objections lie against this interpretation, He 
and other expositors therefore suppose this little horn to mean the empire of 
the Romans from the time when they had got footing in Greece and Mace- 
donia, (which formed one horn of the goat.) They then entered on that stage 
on which these events were to take place throughout the successive ages of the 
Roman history, including tlerein Rome’s spiritual as well as temporal smpire, 
and the persecutions carried on against the church of Christ throughout al 
that period, as well as by its rulers of “fierce countenance and understand- 
ing dark sentences.” With this interpretation of Sir Isaac Newton and Bishop 
Newton, Mr. Scott the commentator had acquiesced, though not with full 
satisfaction, till convinced by Mr. Faber’s Dissertation on the Prophecies, that 
the Mohammedan delusion, and not Roman, either pagan or popish, was here 
pointed out. It appears to me, he says, uvaccountable, on mature Beet 
that there should be in these concise, yet most comprehensive, prophecies o 
Daniel so many repeated and particular predictions of the papal delusion in 
the West, and not a hint of the Mohammedan delusion in the East, the pro- 
gress and effects of which have been most extensively mischievous, and are 
specially and separately noted as such by St. John, (Rev. ix.) ‘The Holy Spirit 
now purposing to describe the exploit of another great enemy to Christianity, 
recalls, in the vision of the ram and the he-goat, the attention of Daniel to the 
second and third empires, whose prophetic history had been already detailed, 
for the purpose of introducing another little horn, which was to come up out 

of one of the principal horns of the Macedonian beast, us the former little horn 
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xii. 1. The time indicated here is by some regarded as the reign of 
Antiochus, as in the preceding chapter; but of those who take this 
view some admit an ultimate reference to later events. Michael 
is again introduced, and as an angelic helper. The deliverance is 
understood to be that of the Jews, whose rescue by the exploits 
of the Maccabees is matter of recorded history. 

xii. 2, 3. That it is difficnlt to apply these two verses to the 
Maccabean period is admitted, but it is alleged not to be insuperably 
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sprang up among the ten horns of the Roman beast. The principal reasons 
for this view may be given as stated in the Commentury of the Religious Tract 
Society: As the ten-horned beast denoted the western Roman empire, and its 
lictle horn the papacy, so the he-goat symbolizes the Eastern or Grecian 
empire, and its fittle horn Mohammedanism, both of them being spiritual 
dominations, and co-existent. The host of heaven, or the church, is given up 
to its power on account of an apostacy, and we do not find this characteristic 
applying to any part of the Jewish history, while it is directly applicable to the 
apostacy which a taken place in the Christian church at the commencement 
of the seventh century, when the worship of saints and images had become 
prevalent. At this very period, about A.D. 608, Mohammed began to preach 
and to collect proselytes, few at first, but soon waxed great. ‘This power 
corresponds with the characteristics of the little horn, as to place, personal 
character, and time.—Insomuch, says Faber, that Dr. Prideaux, struck with 
this wonderful chronological coincidence, could not refrain from exclaiming, 
that Antichrist seemed at that time to have set both his feet on Christendom to- 
gether, the one in the East, the other in the West, (i. 256-7.) With regard to 
the more minute points relative to this little horn, Mohammedanism sprang up 
in Arabia, behind the Grecian empire; or, as Foster states, the part of Arabia 
in which it commenced was a province both of the empire of Alexander and of 
the kingdom of the Ptolemies. It came forth at the period when the apostacy 
was completed. Small at first, slow indeed, was the progress of Mohammed 
for many years; it became great towards the south, the east, and Palestine; 
recisely the directions in which Mohammedanism rapidly spread when it 
egan to increase. This ecclesiastical domination may be fierce of counte- 
nance, for its avowed engine of conversion was the sword, and the ferocity 
of the followers of the false prophet is sufficiently known. It teaches “ dark 
sentences,” as is evident to all who look into the Koran. The casting down 
some of the stars of heaven may import a compulsory apostatizing of some 
spiritual pastors. The taking away the daily sacrifice is the interruption of 
the daily spiritual worship of God. Thus, the church having declined from the 
soundness of gospel truth to superstition and will-worship, a considerable 
portion should be given up toa remarkable power, rising out of the eastern 
empire. History shews how this part of the prediction has been fulfilled, as 
the punishment of a great decline in the Christian church. This false prophet 
magnified himself against the Prince of the host, teaching that he was himself 
a greater prophet than Jesus. Mohammedanism became mighty, but not by 
its own power, relying not on reason, argument, or internal evidence, but upon 
the extraneous power of the sword. It was ‘to cause craft to prosper.’ Fraud 
and perfidy are expressly stated to have been the leading means used by Mo- 
hammedanism, ‘ By peace,’ or in a state of security, it was to destroy many. 
The eastern empire was thus wrapped in peaceful carelessness when invaded by 
the followers of the false prophet. One peculiarity alone remains to be accom- 
plished. ‘he spiritual domination of this eastern little horn is to be broken 
without hand. It denotes the destruction of this power; not by earthly force 
or the sword of violence, but by a Divine power, and that to take place at 
the great period which all these prophecies indicate—the times of the end, 
when all antichristian powers are to be destroyed, and the time of universal 
eace and happiness will commence. 14. Unto two thousand and three 
heestced days; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed. So many ‘mornings and 
evenings,’ so the word is, so many natural days, says M. Henry, who accord- 
ingly gives a literal interpretation of so many days, and applies the prophecy 
to Antiochus. Whilst this application is otherwise objectionable, we refer 
the reader to Supplementary Note, ch. viii. 8, for the reasons which justify the 
computation by years instead of days. We may just add that Moses spoke of the 
forty years of Israel’s wandering in the wilderness, as answering to the forty 
days employed in searching out the land, (Num. xiv. 24); that Isaiah (xx. 3) 
appears to have walked three days naked, as a sign of an event to take place 
three years afterwards; and that in the passage from £ze. (iv. 6), quoted in 
the above Supplementary Note, the prophet was directed to lie in different pos- 
tures for certain days as prophetic of events to occur in so many years; and 
that these, with the reasons previously given, afford sufficient authority for so 
understanding the terms elsewhere, especially when circumstances appear to 
require a greater extent of time than the terms literally taken will allow, and 
when the result harmonises with that of other prophecies. As to the com- 
mencement and conclusion of this lengthened period of two thousand three 
hundred years, we observe, in the words of Mr. Whitaker, as quoted by Mr. 
Faber, (i. 225), that Daniel states the rise of Mohammed as to take place when 
the transgressors are come to the fall. St. Paul says that the delusion of the 
man of sin shall be sent as a punishment, because men “ believed not the truth, 
but had pleasure in unrighteousness,” where surely the same period (that in 
which the sins of the people eall for judgment) is characterised for the rise of 
the two powers. Now St. John assigns to each of them the same duration, and 
speaks of the time of their end as the same; and consequently they must begin 
at the same time, in exact correspondence with each of the separate declara- 
tions of the two former writers. If, says Mr. Scott, the one thousand two 
hundred and-sixty years, so often spoken of, began A.D. 606, they must end 
A.D. 1966; and two thousand three hundred, reckoned backward from that 
period, will bring us to the year A.C. 334; between which period and the year 
A.C. 936, Faber considers that the date of the vision is to be fixed. And though 
we must not place too much confidenee on the exactness of such calculations, 
yet the main points in this argument seem unquestionable. It may perhaps be 
worthy of notice, continues Scott, that it is now about two thousand three 
hundred and seventy-three years since Daniel had this vision; and no doubt 
the end of the two oceenil three hundred days or years is not very distant. 
—After all, the best course appears to be not to rely upon any mere chronolo- 
gical calculation of this period; but, considering the vision to point out the 
fohammedan apostacy, to leave the more clear development to events. 


Cuap. IX.—24. Anoint the most Holy. To anoint signifies, in general, to 
consecrate or appoint to sume special office. Here it means the consecration 
or appointment of our blessed Lord, the Holy One of Israel, to be Prophet 
Priest, and King; his inauguration especially as King, who, having finished 
the transgression, sat down on his throne. 25. Know, therefore, and under- 
stand. It is certain that the Jews expected the Messiah about the time when 
Jesus Christ came upon the earth; they must, therefore, have interpreted the 
prophecy as if the time was then come. And if, as it is probable, the Targum 
or Jewish commentary on Daniel interpreted it so, this will account for the loss 
of that TargEth, although the Targums on all the other prophets have been 
preserved. Their expectation is of itself a strong argument that it was founded 
on a careful calculation of the time, and of their persuasion that it was come.— 
P. Roberts. The Jews are so sensible of the force of the reasoning from this 
passage, that they denounce a most terrible curse on all who dare to compute 
the times.—Religious Tract Society’s Commentary. 27. In the midst of the week 
he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease. “ In the midst” means any 
time between the commencement and completion, It is a remarkable fact that, 
according to Josephus, the sacrifice and oblation, meaning every offering made 
by fire, did cease before the city was taken. Indeed, the temple was destroyed 
twenty-seven days before the latter event.-—_Notwithstanding some obscurity 


inseparable from prophecy as distinguished from history, it is undeniable that 
Daniel foretold that the Bissciat would come in rather less than five hundred 
years from a decree granted for rebuilding Jerusalem. He shewed that he 
would be put to death by a legal sentence, (for so the word implies,) and he 
expressly predicted that, in consequence, Jerusalem and the temple would be 
desolated, and the nation of the Nites exposed to tremendous punishment, of 
which no termination is mentioned. Within that time Jesus of Nazareth ap- 
peared—he answered in every respect to the description given of him by all 
the praphets--he was put to death as a deceiver—yet vast multitudes became 
his disciples, and Christianity gained a permanent establishment. After a time 
Jerusalem and the temple were destroyed, and the state of the Jews to this day 
is a striking comment on this prediction. How can it then be denied that 
Daniel spoke by Divine inspiration, or that Jesus is the promised Messiah ? 
Both these important points might be fully demonstrated by this one single 
prophecy ; how much more, when it is only one star, so to speak, in a resplen~ 
dent constellation, or one among a great number of predictions, all of which 
combine with united evidence to demonstrate the same good truths.—Scott. 


Chap. X1.—5, 6. Kings of the south—kings of the north. From the recently 
published re and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, (a man, on many 
accounts, to be envied,) it would appear that he entertained difficulties as to 
the authority of the latter chapters of Daniel, which, he says, (ii. 188,) ‘if 
genuine, would be a clear exception to my canon of interpretation, as there 
can be no reasonable spiritual meaning made out of the kings of the north and 
south’—a very objectionable, though not unusual, mode of reasoning on such 
subjects. Because the Scripture cannot be made to bend to my canon of inter- 
pretation, therefore —! Respecting the events referred to in the latter part 
of this chapter, there has been much diversity of opinion, which, as it is pro- 
perly an unfulfilled prophecy, is only what we ma. look for. As to those 
related in the commencement of the chapter, (and well expounded, on the whole, 
by M. Henry,) Bishop Newton says, it may be proper to stop here, and reflect a 
little how particular and circumstantial this prophecy is concerning the king- 
doms of Egypt and Syria, from the death of Alexander to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. There is not so complete and regular a series of their kings, there is 
not so concise and comprehensive an account of their affairs, to be found in any 
author of those times. ‘The prophecy is really more perfect than any history. No 
one historian hath related so many circumstances, and in such exact order of time, 
as the prophet hath foretold them: so that it was necessary to have recourse 
to several authors, Greek and Roman, Jewish and Christian; and to collect 
here something from one, and to collect there something from another, for the 
better explaining and illustrating the great variety of particulars contained 
in this prophecy. No one could thus declare the times and the seasons but 
(Acts i. 7) he who hath them in his power, 31—40. And arms shall stand, &c. 
Thus far the prophecy is clear, and the interpretation satisfactory, but the 
subsequent part is very difficult, and commentators have differed exceedingly 
about it. Some have explained the whole of Antiochus Epiphanes, some have 
made him a type of antichrist, others extend a part of it to the subsequent 
kings of Syria, while others argue strongly that, as the commencement of the 
vision certainly is in the East, so the termination must be there also, and that 
the former, denoted as the wilful king, is Mohammedanism. But to so greata 
length has the exposition of Matthew Henry on this subject proceeded, that we 
can afford no space for entering into details, and shall only observe, that our 
author is not fullowed by recent commentators in his exposition of it, from the 
3lst verse onwards. Whatever may be their different views, he is considered 
in this, as in other parts of his interpretation of the book of Daniel, to have 
made too much of Antiochus Epiphanes. We refer the inquirer to the writers 
on erent? for farther information on these subjects. 40—45. At the time 
of the end. This part of the prophecy seems to relate to the same times and 
events with Ezekiel’s prophecy concerning Gog of the land of Magog : compare 
Eze. xxxviii. 2, 15, 4, 5, 16, 8; xxxix. 2,4. The situation, extraction, army, time 
of their exploits, particular actions, and the Divine judgments, all correspond : 
see also Rev. xx. 8,9. Among the plain characters given of antichrist in this 
chapter is, that instead of the true God he should worship the god the host, or 
the guardianship, so the word (Mahuzzim) translated forces and strongholds 
in ver. 38, 39, signifies; and seems to allude to the worship of the host, angels, 
images, &c. 


Cuap. XII.—4. And knowledge shall be increased. 'The angel, by way of 
conclusion, intimated to Daniel that this prophecy would remain obscure, and 
as “a sealed book,” of which little would be understood, “till the time of the 
end,” that is, till the things predicted drew to a conclusion. The fact hath 
evidenced this to be the case. Immense difficulties huve always been acknow- 
ledged in many of Daniel’s prophecies, and they have been as words shut up 
even from believers in general. But “at the time of the end many should run 
to and fro, and knowledge would be increased.” In these latter ages many 
have bestowed great pains in searching into history to illustrate those parts 
of these prophecies which are already accomplished, and, in comparing them 
with other Scriptures, to form some judgment of what yet remains to be ful- 
filled, and thus much light has been thrown on them. As they shall gradually 
be more and more accomplished, they will be better understood, and future 
generations will be more surprised and instructed by them than we are. The 
latter expression of “running to and fro,” may refer to the future spread of 
the Gospel, by the active labours of faithful ministers, by the exertions of 
Missionary and Bible Societies, and of Christian men through the press, which 
will make way for the fulfilment of the remaining Prophes, by increasing in 
the world the knowledge of Divine truth—_ 7. Scott. The proper conclusion to 
the great revolutions which the prophet had been predicting is the general resur- 
rection, which the beginning of this chapter explicitly declares. And the whole 
concludes with a notation of the time when these great events which he had 
principally in view were to have their final consummation; when the Jews were 
to be restored, Antichrist destroyed, the fulness of the Gentiles brought in, and 
the millennium or reign of saints to begin. But the precise time, till Providers 
opens more of the seals, cannot be fully ascertained. We see, however, that the 
same term (one thousand two hundred and sixty years) is fixed for the oppres- 
sion of the eastern church by Mohammed, (ver. 6, 7,) and for the tyranny of the 
western church by the little horn, ch. vii. 25. And it is very remarkable that the 
doctrine of Mohammed was first forged at Mecca, and the supremacy of the pope 
established by a grant from the tyrant Phocas, in the very same year of Christ, 
606; though neither arrived at their full height of power till a considerable 
time thereafter: see Supplementary Note on ch. vii. 20. But the precise time 
of the beginning or ending of the periods here mentioned the event only can 
tell with certainty. On such subjects modesty and prudence direct us tu 
be silent. On the whole, however, we may observe what an amazing prophec 
that is, comprehending such various and great events, and extending throug 
so many ages; from the first establishment of the Persian empire, about five 
hundred and thirty years before Christ, to the general resurrection! What 
a proof of a Divine providence, and of a Divine revelation! for who could thus 
declare the things that shall be, with their times and seasons, but he only 
who hath them in his power; whose dominion is over all, and whose kingdom 
endureth from generation to generation.—Dr. J. Smith. 


difficult. The words are understood of a figurative death and resur- 
rection. If this is so, it is still certain that the doctrine of a resur- 
rection of the dead lies at the basis. Others, however, regard it 
as the principal thing intended. 

xii. 7. The “ time, times, and a half”’ mean a period which is con- 
tilered equal to three years and a half, as in chap. vii. 25. 

xii. Ll. ‘be 1,290 days of this verse, if taken literally, amount 
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to somewhat more than three years and a half, and it is said that 
if so taken they may describe the duration of the chief oppressiuns 
inflicted by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

xii. 12. Here again we may take days literally, in which case we 
get about three years and eight months. This may seem to mean that 
the 1,290 days would be followed by forty-five others, constituting a 
time of great emergency and extreme peril. - 
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WE have now before us, I. The twelve minor prophets; which some of the ancients, in reckoning up the books of the Old Testament put all together, and 
reckon but as one book. They are called the lesser prophets, not because their writings are of any less authority or usefulness than those of the createed 
prophets, or as if these prophets were less in God’s account, or might be so in ours, than the other; but only because they are shorter, and less in bulk than the 
other. We have reason to think that these prophets preached as much as the other, but they did not write so much, nor is so much of their preaching kept upon 
record. Many excellent prophets wrote nothing, and others but little, who yet were very useful in their day. And so in the Christian church there have ieee 
many burning and shining lights, who are not known to posterity by their writings, and yet were no way inferior in gifts and graces, and serviceableness, to their 
own generation, than those that are; and some that have left but little behind them, and make no great figure among authors, yet were as valuable oe as the 
more voluminous writers. These twelve small prophets, Josephus saith, were put into one volume by the men of the great synagogue in Ezra’s time, of which 
learned and pious body of men the last three of these twelve prophets are supposed to have been themselves members; these are what remained of the scattered 
pieces of inspired writings. Antiquaries value the fragmenta veterum,—‘ the fragments of antiquity ;’ these are the fragments of prophecy, which are carefully 
gathered up by the Divine providence, and the care of the church, that nothing might be lost; as St. Paul’s short epistles after his long ones. The son of Sirach 
speaks of these twelve prophets with honour, as men that strengthened Jacob, Eccl. xlix. 10. Nine of these prophets prophesied before the captivity, and the 
last three after the return of the Jews to their own land. Some difference there is in the order of these books. We place them as the ancient Hebrew did, and all 
agree to put Hosea first ; but the ancient Septuagint place the first six in this order, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, and Jonah. The thing is not material ; 
and if we covet to place them according to their seniority, as to some of them we shall find no certainty. II. We have before us the prophecy of Hoses, 
who was the first of all the writing prophets, somewhat before Isaiah; the ancients say he was of Beth-shemesh, and of the tribe of Issachar. He mil cand 
very long a prophet; the Jews reckon he prophesied near fourscore and ten years; so that, as Jerome observes, he prophesied of the destruction of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes when it was at a great distance, and lived himself to see and lament it, and to improve it when it was over, for warning to its sister kingdom. 
The scope of his prophecy is to discover sin, and to denounce the judgments of God against a people that would not be reformed; the style is very concise and 
sententious, above any of the prophets; and in some places it seems to be like the book of Proverbs, without connexion, and rather to be called Hosea’s sayings 
than Hosea’s sermons,—and a weighty adage may sometimes do more service than a laboured discourse. Huetius observes, that many passages in the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel seem to refer to, and to be borrowed from, the prophet Hosea, who wrote a good while before them; as Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9, xxv. 10, and 
Eze. xxvi. 13, speak the same with Ho. ii. 11, 80 ze. xvi. 16, &c., is taken from Ho. ii. 8; and that promise of “serving the Lord their God, and David their king,” 
Jer. xxx. 8, 9, Eze. xxxiv. 23, Hosea had before, ch. iii. 5; and Hze. xix. 12, is taken from Ho, xiii. 15, Thus one prophet confirms and corroborates another; and 
all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The mind of God is revealed to his prophet, and by him to the people, in the first three 
chapters, by signs and types; but afterwards only by discourse. In this chapter we 
have, 1, The general title of the whole book, ver.1, II. Some particular instructions 
he was ordered to give to the people of God. 1. He must convince them of their sin in 
going a whoring from God, by marrying a wife of whoredoms, ver. 2,3. 2. He must 
foretell the ruin coming. upon them for their sin, in the names of his sons, which sig- 
nified God’s disowning and abandoning them, ver. 5—9. 3. He must speak comfort- 
ably to the kingdom of Judah, which still retained the pure worship of God, and assure 
thein of the salvation of the Lord, ver.7. 4. He must give an intimation of the great 


mercy God had in store both for Israel and Judah in the latter days, ver. 10, 11; for 
in prophecy many precious promises of mercy are mixed with the threatenings of 
wrath. 


HE word of the Lorp that 
came unto Hosea, the son 
of Beeri, in the days of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah, 
and in the days of Jero- 
# boam the son of Joash, king 


2 of Israel. 


Here is, First. The prophet’s name 
and surname, which he himself, as the 
other prophets, prefixeth to his prophecy 

a : for the satisfaction of all, that he is 
ready to attest what he writes to be of God; he sets his hand to it, as that 
which he will stand by. His name Hosea, or Hoshea, for it is the very same 
with Joshua’s original name, signifies a saviour ; for prophets were instruments 
of salvation to the le of God. So are faithful ministers; they help to save 
many a soul from fev by saving it from sin. His surname was Ben-beeri, 


» 


i. 1. Hosea seems to have prophesied during a long series of 
ears, perhaps seventy or even more, but the exact number is un- 
loows. Nor is much known of his personal history: he gives us 
the name of his father, but neither his tribe nor his place of residence. 
. i 2,3. This e has given rise to many interpretations, one 
section of which regards the narration as an actual record of fact, 
and the other treats it as a parable or figure. Those who take it to 
be a real history differ much as to the phrases “ wife of whoredoms 


or the son of Beeri. As with us now, so with them then, some had their 
surname from their place, as Micah the Morashite, Nahum the Elkoshite; 
others from their parents, as Joel the son of Bethuel, and here Hosea the son 
of Beeri. And perhaps they made use of that distinction when the eminency 
of their parents was such as would bring honour upon them; but it is a 
groundless conceit of the Jews that where a prophet’s father is named he also 
was a prophet. Beeri signifies a well, which may put us in mind of the fountain 
of life and living waters from which prophets are drawn, and must be continually 
drawing. 

Bscondty: Here is his authority and commission; “ The word of the Lord 
came to him.” It was to him, it came with power and efficacy to him; it was 
revealed to him as a real thing, and not a fancy or imagination of his own; in 
some such way as God then discovered himself to his servants the prophets 
What he said and wrote was by Divine inspiration; it was “ by the word of the 
Lord,” as St. Paul speaks concerning that which he had purely by revelation 
1 Thes. iv. 15. ‘Yherefore this book was always received among the canonical 
books of the Old Testament, which is confirmed by what is quoted out of it in 
the New Testament, Maz. ii. 15; ix. 13; xii. 7; Rom, ix. 25, 26; 1 Pet. ii. 10. For 
the word of the Lord endures for ever. . : 

Thirdly. Here is a particular account of the times in which he prophesied. 
“In the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in 
the days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel.” We have only this 

eneral date of his prophecy, and not the date of any particular part of it, as 
Before in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, and afterwards in Haggai 
and Zechariah. Here is only one king of Israel named, though there were 
many more within this time, because, having mentioned the kings of Judah, 
there was no necessity for naming the others; and they being all wicked, he took 
no pleasure in naming them, nor would do them the honour. Now by this 
account here given of the several reigns in which Hosea prophesied, (and it 
should seem the word of the Lord still came to him more or less at times, 
throughout all these reigns,) it appears, 

1. That he prophesied a long time; that he began when he was very young, 
which gave him the advantage of strength and St Takagi and that he con- 
tinued at his work till he was very old, which gave him the advantage of 
experience and authority. It was a great honour to him to be thus Jong 
employed in such good work, and a great mercy to the people to have a minis- 
ter so long among them that so well knew their state and naturally cared for 
it; one they had been long used to, and therefore was the more likely to be 
useful to them. And yet, for aught appears, he did little good among them; the 


and children of whoredoms.” Some think the woman had been 
virtuous, but would be unchaste after marriage; others, that she had 
been a prostitute, but was reformed; others, that she was either an 
idolatress or one of an idolatrous people, as Israel; others, that she 
was a widow who had left the path of virtue; others, that she ha@ 
been another man’s wife, but had been repudiated for unchastity, 
Thus everything is conjecture even on the supposition that a real 
marriage took place, ‘I'he most rational view of this theory is that 
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longer they enjoved him the less they regarded him. They despised his youth 
first, and afterwarus his age. 

2. ‘That he passed through a variety of conditions. Some of these kings were 
very good, end, ik is likely, countenanced and encouraged him; others very 
bad, woo, we may suppose, frowned upon hiin and discouraged him; and yet he 
wus still the same. God's ministers must expect to pass through honour and 
dishonour, evil report and good report, and must resolve in both to hold fast 
their integrity, and keep close to their work. 

3. ‘That he began to prophesy at a time when the judgments of God were 
abroad, when God was himself contending in a more immediate way with that 
sinful people, who fell into the hands of the Lord, before they were turned 
over into the hands of man. For in the days of Uzziah, and of Jeroboam, his 
contemporary, the dreadful earthquake was, mentioned Zec. xiv. 53; Am.i. 1. 
And then was the plague of locusts, Jvel i. 2-4; Am. vii. 1; Hos. iv.3. The rod 
of God is sent to enforce the word, and the word of God is sent to explain the 
rod; ret neither prevail till God by his Spirit opens the ear to instruction and 
discipline. 

4. That he began to prophesy in Israel at a time when their kingdom was in a 
flourishing, prosperous condition, for so it was in the reign of Jeroboam the 
Second, as we find 2 Kin. xiv. 25, “He restored the coast of Israel.” And God 
saved them by his hand; yet then Hosea boldly tells them of their sins, and 
foretells their destruction. Men are not to be flattered in their sinful ways, 
because they prosper in the world, but even then must be faithfully reproved, 
and plainly told that their prosperity will not be their security, nor will it last 
long, if they go on still in their trespasses. 


2 The beginning of the word of the Lorp by Hosea. 
And the Lorp said to Hosea, Go, take unto thee a 
wife of whoredoms and children of whoredoms: for 
the land hath committed great whoredom, departing 
from the Lorp. 3 So he went and took Gomer the 
daughter of Diblaim; which conceived, and bare him 
ason. 4 And the Lorp said unto him, Call his name 


Jezreel ; for yet a little while, and I will avenge the) 


blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu, hin bevitl 


HOSEA I. 


cause to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel. 
5 And it shall come to pass at that day, that I will 
break the bow of Israel in the valley of Jezreel. 6 
And she conceived again, and bare a daughter. And 
God said unto him, Call her name Lo-ruhamah: for 
] will no more have mercy upon the house of Israel; 
but I will utterly take them away. 7 But I will have 
mercy upon the house of Judah, and will save them 
by the Lorp their God, and will not save them by 
bow, nor by sword, nor by battle, by horses, nor by 
horsemen, | 


These words, “ The beginning of the word of the Lord by Hosea,” may refer | 
either, 1. ‘lo that glorious set of prophets which was raised up about this | 
time. At this time there lived and prophesied, Joel, Amos, Micah, Jonah, | 
Obadiah, and Isaiah; but Hosea was the first of them that foretold the de- 
struction of Israel: the “beginning of this word of the Lord” was by him. ! 
We read in the history of this Jeroboam here named, (2 Kin. xiv. 27,) that the’ 
Lord had not yet said he would blot out the name of Israel; but soon after he 
said he would, and Hosea was the man that began to say it, which made it so 
much the harder task to him, to be the first that should carry an unpleasing | 
message, and some time before any were raised up to second him. Or, rather, 
2. To Hosea’s own prophecies. ‘This was the first message God sent him upon to 
this people, to tell them that they were “an evil and an adulterous generation.” 
He might have desired to be excused from dealing so roughly with them till he 
had gained authority and reputation, and some interest in their affections. No, 
he must begin with this, that they might know what to expect from a pro- 
phet of the Lord. Nay, he must not only preach this to thein, but he must 
wos it, and publish it, and leave it upon record, as a witness against them. 

vow here, 

First. The prophet must, as it were in a looking-glass, shew them their sin ; 
aud shew it them to be exceedingly sinful, exceedingly hateful. The prophet is 
ordered to take unto him “a wife of whoredoms, and children of whoredoms,” 
ver. 2; and he did so, ver.3. He married a woman of ill fame, ‘Gomer the 
daughter of Diblaim;” not one that had been married and had committed adul- 
tery, for then she must have been put to death, but one that had lived scanda- 
lously in the single state. ‘I‘o marry such a one was not malum in se,— evil in 
itself, but only malum per accidens,—‘ incidentally an evil,’ not prudent, decent 
or expedient, and therefore forbidden to the priests; and which, if it were really 
done, would be an affliction to the prophet, (it is threatened as a curse on Amaziah 
that his wife should be a harlot, Am. vii. 17,) but not asin, when God commanded 
it for a holy end; nay, if commanded, it was his duty, and he must trust God with 
his reputation. But most think it was done in vision, or that it is no more than 
a parable, and that was a way of teaching commonly used among the ancients, 
particularly the prophets; what they meant of others they “transferred to 
themselves in a figure,” as St. Paul speaks, 1 Cor. iv. 6. He must take a wife 
of whoredoms, and have such children by her as every one would suspect, 
though born in wedlock, to be children of whoredoms begotten in adultery; 
because it is too common for those that have lived lewdly in the single state 
to live no better in the married state. Now, (saith God,) Hodes this people is 
tu thee such a dishonour, and such a grief and vexation, as a wife of whoredoms 
and children of whoredoms, would be to thee; “for the land has committed 
rreat Whoredom.” In all instances of wickedness they had departed from the 

ord, but their idolatry especially is the whoredom they are here charged with. 
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husband. It is especially so in those that have made a profession of religion, 
and have been taken into covenant with God; it is breakiry the marriage bond, 
it is a heinous, odious sin, and as much as any other besots the mind and takes 
away the heart. Idolatry is great whoredom, worse than any other; it is 
departing from the Lord, to whom we lie under greater obligations than any 
wife doth or can do to a husband. The land has committed whoredom ; it is 
not here and there a particular person that is guilty of idolatry, but the whole 
land is polluted with it; the sin is become national, the disease epidemical. 
What an odious hing would it be for the prophet, a holy man, to have a 
whorish wife, and children whorish like her? What an exercise would it be 
of his patience; and, if she persisted in it, what other could be expected but 
that he should give her a bill of divorce? And is it not then much more 
offensive to the holy God, to have such a people as this to be called by his 
name, and have a place in his house? How great is his patience with them 
and how justly may he cast them off! It was as if he should have married 
Gomer the daughter of Diblaim, who probably was at that time a noted 
harlot. The land of Israel was like Gomer the daughter of Diblaim. Gomer 
signifies, ‘corruption;’ Diblaim signifies, ‘two cakes or lumps of figs” ‘This 
notes that Israel was near to ruin, and that their luxury and sensuality was the 
cause of it; they were as “the evil figs that could not be eaten, they were so 
evil.” It speaks sin the daughter of plenty, and destruction the daughter of the 
abuse of plenty. Some give this sense of the command here given to the 
rophet, Go, take thee a wife of whoredoms, for if thou shouldst go to seek 
or an honest, modest woman, thou wouldst not find any such, for the whole 
Ente and all the people of it is given to whoredom, the usue! concomitant of 
idolatry. 

Secondly. The prophet must, as it were through a perspective glass, shew 
them their ruin; and this he doth in the names given to the children born 
of this adulteress; for, as lust when it has conceived bringeth forth sin, so sin 
when it is finished bringeth forth death. 

1. He foretells the fall of the royal family, in the name he is appointed to give 
to his first child, which was a son; “ Call his name Jezreel,” ver. 4. We find 
that the prophet Isaiah gave prophetical names to his children, /scz. vii. 3, viii. 3, 
so this prophet here. Jezreel signities the seed of God, so they should have 
been; but it signifies also the scattered of God: they shall be as sheep on 
the mountains, that have no shepherd. Call them not Israel, which signifies 
dominion, they have lost all the honour of that name; but call them Jezreel 
which signifies dispersion, for they that have departed from the Lord will 
wander endlessly. Hitherto they have been scattered as seed; let them now be 
scattered as chatf. Jezreel was the name of one of the royal seats of the kings 
of Israel. It was a beautirul city, seated in a pleasant valley, and it is with 
allusion to that city that this child is called Jezreel; for “yet a little while and 
I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu.” Observe here, 

ist. Who it is that God has a controversy with. It is the house of Jehu, from 
whom the present king, Jeroboam, was lineally descended. ‘The house of Jehu 
smarted for the sins of Jehu; for God often lays up men’s iniquity fur their 
children, and visits it upon them. It is “the kingdom of the house of Israel,” 
which may be meant either of the present royal family, that of Jehu, which 
God did presently cause to cease, (for the son of this Jeroboam, Zechariah, 
reigned but six months, and he was the last of Jehu’s race,) or of the whole 
kingdom in general, which continued corrupt and wicked, and which was mad_ 
to cease in the reign of Hoshea, about seventy years after, and with God that is 
but a little while. Note, Neither the pomp of kings nor the power of king- 
doms can secure them from God’s destroying judgments, if they continue to 
rebel against him. 

2nd. What is the ground of this controversy. “I will avenge the blood of 


Giving that glory to any creature which is due to God alone is such an injury 
and affront to God as fur a wife to embrace the bosom of a stranger is to her 


Jezreel upon the house of Jehu;” that is, the blood which Jehu shed at Jezreel 
when, by commission from God, and in obedience to his command, he utterly 
destroyed the house of Ahab, and all that were in alliance with it, with all the 
worshippers of Baal. God approved of what he did; 2 Kin. x. 30, “'Thou hast 
done well, in executing that which is right in mine eyes;” and yet here God 
will avenge that blood upon the house of Jehu, when the time is expired during 
which it was promised his family should reign, even to the fourth generation. 
But how comes the same action to be both rewarded and punished? Very 
justly. The matter of it was good; it was the execution of a righteous sen- 
tence passed upon the house of Ahab, and as such it was rewarded. But Jehu 
did it not ina right manner.: he aimed at his own advancement, not at the glory 
of God, and mingled his own resentments with the execution of God's justice; 
he did it with a malice against the sinners, but not with any = to the 
sin, for he kept 4 the worship of the golden calves, and “took nu heed to 
walk in the law of God,” 2 Ain. x. 31; and therefore, when the measure of the 
iniquity of his house was full, and God came to reckon with them, the first 
article in the account is (and being first it is put for all the rest) for the blood 
of the house of Ahab, here called the blood of Jezreel. ‘Thus, when the house 
of Baasha was rooted out, it was because he did “ like the house of Jeroboam, 
and because he killed him,” 1 Ain. xvi. 7. Note, Those that are intrusted with 
the administration of justice are concerned to see to it that they do it from 
a right principle, and with a right intention, and that they do not themselves 
live in those sins which they punish in others, lest even their just executions 
should be reckoned for another day as little less than murders. 

3rd. How far the controversy shall proceed. It shall be, not a correction, but 
a destruction. Some make those words, ‘I will visit or appoint the blood of 
Jezreel upon the house of Jehu,’ to signify, not as we read it, the revenging 
of that bloodshed, but the repeating of that bloodshed ; I will punish the house 
of Jehu as | punished the house of Ahab, because Jehu did not take warning 
by the punishinent of his predecessors, but trod in the steps of their idolatry. 
And after the house of Jehu is destroyed, “I will cause to cease the kingdom 
of the house of Israel;” that is, 1 will begin to bring it down, though now it 
flourish. After the death of Zechariah, the last of the house of Jehu, the 
kingdoms of the ten tribes went to decay and dwindled insensibly. Ane in 
order to the ruin of it, it is threatened, ver. 5, “‘ L will break the bow of Israel in 
the valley of Jezreel;” ‘the strength of the warriors of Israel,’ so the Chaldee, 
God will disable them, either to defend themselves, or to resist their enemies, 
As the bow abiding in strength, and being renewed in the hand, speaks a grow- 
ing power, so the breaking of the bow speaks a sinking, ruined power. ‘The 
bow shall be broken in the valley of Jezreel, where probably the armoury was; 
or, it may be, in that valley some battle was fought, wherein the kingdom o: 
Israel was very much weakened. Note, There is no fence against God’s von- 
troversy. When he comes forth against a people, their strong bows are soon 
broken, and their strongholds broken down. In the valley of Jezreel they 
shed that blood which the righteous God would in that very place avenge 
upon them; as some notorious malefactors are hanged in chains where the 
villany they suffer fur was perpetrated, that the punishment may answer the 
sin. 

2. He foretells God’s abandoning the whole nation, in the name he gives to 
the second child. ‘This was a daughter, as the former was a son, to intimate 
| that both sons and daughters had corrupted their way. Some make it to sige 
| nify that Israel grew etfeminate, and was thereby eufeebled and made we 
| Call the name of this daughter Lo-ruhamah, that is, “not beloved,” so it 


the woman _had been unchaste, but was restored to a virtuous life 
by marriage with the prophet. Several modern expositors, as Gill, 
Boothroyd, &c., with others in all ages, regard the whole as a parable, 
the design being to suow the Divine abhorrence of Israel, whom he 
had taken into covenant with himself, but who had been faithless 
to him. If arval history, the design might be similar. 

i. 4. “The blood of Jezreel” refers to the murder of Ahab’s 
family and others at Jezreel, by Jehu, as recorded in 2 Kings x, 11. 
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i. 5. This verse is regarded as a prophecy of an overthrow of the 
Israelites by the Assyrians in the valley of Jezreel. 

i. 6, 7. These verses repeat the prediction of the fall of Israel, 
but add a promise of deliverance to Judah by Divine intervention, 
There are various opinions as to the deliverance promised to Judah, 
Some think the miraculous overthrow of Sennacherib’s army is referred 
to, others suppose the return from captivity in Babylon is meant, 
and others believe the promise is Messianic, . J 
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translated, Rom. ix. 25; or, “not having obtained mercy,” so it is translated, 
1 Pet, ii. 10; it comes all to one. This reads the doom of the house of Israel}; 
“1 will no more have mercy” upon them. This intimates that God had shewed 
them great mercy, but they had abused his favours, and forfeited them, and now 
he would shew them favour no more. Note, Those that forsake their own 
mercies for lying vanities have reason to expect that their own mercies should 
forsake them, and that they should be left to their lying vanities, Jonah ii. 8. 
Sin turns away the mercy of God, even from the house of Israel, his own pro- 
fessing people, whose case is sad indeed when God saith he will no more have 
mercy upon them. And thn.» it follows, “1 will utterly take them away;” will 
utterly remove them, so som; will utterly pluck them up, so others. Note, 
When the streams of mercy are atopbed we can expect no other but that the 
vials of wrath should be opened. Those whom G will no more have mercy 
upon shall be utterly taken away, as dross and dung. The word for taking 
away sometimes signifies to forgive sin, and some take it in that sense here. 
“1 will no more have mercy upon them, though in pardoning I have pardoned 
them heretofore.’ Though God has borne long, he will not bear always with 
a i ie that hate to be reformed. Or, ‘1 will no more have mercy upon them, 
that I should in any wise pardon them;’ or, (as our margin reads it,) ‘that 
1 should altogether pardon them.’ If pardoning mercy is denied, no other 
mercy can be expected, for that opens the door to all the rest. Some make 
this to speak comfort, ‘1 will no more have mercy upon then, till in pardoning 
I shall pardon them,’ that is, till the Redeemer comes to Zion, to turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob. ‘Ihe Chaldee reads it, ‘ But if they repent, in pardon- 
ing L will pardon them.’ Even the greatest sinners, if in time they bethink 
themselves and return, will find that there is forgiveness with God. 

Thirdly. He must shew them what mercy God had in store for the house 
of Judah, at the same time that he was thus contending with the house of 
Israel; ver. 7, “But I will have merey upon the house of Judah.” Note, 

hough some are justly cast off for their Muabectinee: yet God will always 
secure to himself a remnant that shall be the vessels and monuments of mercy. 
When Divine justice is glorified in some, yet there are others in whom free 
grace is glorified. And though some, througn unbelief, are broken off, yet God 
will have a church in this world till the end of time. It aggravates the rejec- 
tion of Israel, that God will have mercy on Judah, and not on them; and 
magnifies God's mercy to Judah that, though they also had done wickedly, yet 
God did not reject them as he rejected Israel. “I will have mercy upon them, 
and will save them.” Note, Our salvation is owing purely to God’s mercy, and 
not to any merit of our own. Now, 

1. This, without doubt, refers to the temporal salvations which God wrought 
for Judah in a distinguishing way, the favours shewed to them, and not to 
Israel. When the Assyrian armies had destroyed Samaria, and carried the ten 
tribes away into captivity, they proceeded to besiege Jerusalem; but God had 
mercy on the house of Judah, and saved them, by the vast slaughter which 
an angel made in one night in the camp of the Assyrians. Then they were 
saved by the Lord their God immediately, and not by sword or bow, when the 
ten tribes were continued in their captivity, and their land was possessed by 
others; when, being utterly taken away, God had mercy on the house of Judah, 
and saved them, and after seventy years brought them back, “not by might or 
ower, but by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts,” Zec. iv.6. “I will save them 
fe the Lord their God,” that is, by myself. God will be exalted in his own 
strength, will take the work into his hands, That salvation is sure which 
he undertakes to be the author of, for, if he will work, none shall hinder; and 
that salvation is most acceptable which he doth by himself. So the Lord alone 
did lead him. The less there is of man in any salvation, and the more of God 
the brighter it shines, and the sweeter it tastes. ‘I will save them in the word 
of the Lord,’ so the Chaldee, for the sake of Christ, the eternal Word, and by his 
ower. “I willsave them, not by bow, nor by sword;” that is, 1st. They shall 
ve saved, when they are reduced to so low an ebb that they have neither bow nor 
sword to defend themselves with, Jud. v. 8; 1 Sam. xiii. 22. 2nd. They shall be 
saved by the Lord, then when they are brought off from trusting to their own 
strength and their weapons of war, Ps. xliv. 6. 3rd. They shall be saved 
easily, without the trouble of sword and bow, Jsa. ix. 5. I will save them by 
the Lord their God. In calling him their God, he upbraids the ten tribes who 
had cast him off from being theirs, for which reason he had cast them off, and 
intimates what was the true reason why he had mercy, distinguishing mercy, 
for the house of Judah, and saved them: it was in pursuance of his covenant 
with them as the Lord their God, and in recompense for their faithful adhe- 
rence to him, and to his word and worship. But, 

2 This may refer also to the salvation of Judah from idolatry, which qualified 
and prepared them for their other salvations. And this is indeed a salvation 
“by the Lord their God;” it is wrought only by the power of his grace, and 
can never be wrought by sword or bow. Just at the time that the kingdom of 
Israel was utterly taken away under Hosea, the kingdom of Judah was glo- 
riously reformed under Hezekiah, and was therefore prerared. And in 
Babylon God saved them from their idolatry first, and then from their cap- 
tivity. 

3. one make this promise to look forward to the great salvation which in 
the fulness of time was to be wrought out by the Lord our God, Jesus Christ, 
who came into the world to save his people from their sins, 


8 Now when she had weaned Lo-ruhamah, she 
conceived, and bare a son. 9 Then said God, Call 
dis name Lo-ammi: for ye are not my people, and 
I will not be your God. 10 Yet the number of the 
children of Israel shall be as the sand of the sea, which 
cannot be measured nor numbered; and it shall come 
to pass, that in the place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people, there it shall be said unto them, 

Ye are the sons of the living God. 11 Then shall 
the children of Judah and the children of Israel be 
athered together, and appoint themselves one head, 
and they shall come up out of the land: for great 
shall be the day of Jezreel. 

We have here a prediction, 


First. Of the rejection of Israel for a time, which is signified by tle ~ame of 
another child that Hosea had by his adulterous spouse, ver 8,9. And still we 


i. 8,9. The daughter is called Lo-ruhamah, or “unpitied” (margin, 
“not having obtained mercy’); and the second son is named Lo-ammi, 
which means “not ny people.” The allusion is, of course, to Israel, 
whose repudiation is leclared in the strongest terms. ' 

i. 10, 11. The predictions concerning Israel here seem at first sight 
inconsistent with those which precede. ‘This is partly due to our 
arrangement of chapters and verses, and partly to the word “yet” 
which our translators put for “and” at the commencement of verse 
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| must observe that those children whose names carried these direful omens in 
| them to Israel were all “ children of whoredoms,” ver. 2, all born of that harlot 
that Hosea married, to intimate that the ruin of Israel was the natural product 
of the sin of Israel. If they had not first revolted from God, they had never 
been rejected by him. God never leaves any till they first leave him. | Here is, 

1, The birth of this child. “ When she had weaned” her daughter, “she con- 
ceived and bare a sun.” | Notice is taken of the delay of the birth of this child, 
‘which was to carry in its name a certain presage of their utter rejection; to 
intimate God’s parnoee with them, and his lothness to proceed to extremity, 
Some think her bearing another son signifies that, by people’s persisting in thelr 
wickedness, lust still conceived and brought forth sin. They ‘added to do 
evil,’ so the Chaldee paraphrase expounds it. They were old in adulteries, 
and obstinate. 

2. The name given him. “Call him Lo-ammi;” that is, “ Not my people.” 
When they were told that God would no more have mercy on them, they 
regarded it not, but buoyed up themselves with this conceit, that they were 
God’s people, whom he could not but have mercy on; and therefore here he 
plucks that staff from under them, and disowns all relation to them; “ Ye are 
not my people, and L will not be your God.” ‘I will not be yours,’ so the word 
is; 1 will be in no relation to you, will have nothing to do with you; I will not 
be your king, your father, your patron, and protector. We supply it very well 
with that which includes all; “1 will not be your God.” I will not be to you 
what I have been, nor what you vainly expect I should be; nor what I would 
, have been, if you had kept close to me. bserve, ‘‘ You are not my people;” 
that is, you do not carry it as becomes my people; you are not observant of me, 
and obedient to me, as my people should be; you are not my people, but the 
people of this and the other dunghill deity, and theref>1¢6 ! will not own you 
‘for my people, will not protect you, will not put in ary claim to you, nor 
demand you, nor deliver you out of the hands of those that have seized you. 
Let them take you, you are none of mine; you will not have me to be your God, 
but pay fous homage to the pretenders, and therefore | will not be your God; 

ou shall have no interest in me, shall expect no benefit by me. Note, Our 

eing taken into covenant with God is owing purely to him and to his grace, 
for eon it begins on his side; “ 1 will be to thema God,” and then the shall “be 
to me a people;” “we love him because he first loved us.” But our being cast 
out of covenant is owing purely to ourselves, and our own folly. ‘Uhe breach 1s 
!on man’s side; “ You are not my people,” and therefore “I will not be your 
God.” If God hates any, it is because they first hated him. ‘This was fulfilled 
ix Israel, when they were utterly taken away into the land of Assyria, and their 

lace knew them no more. ‘They were no longer God’s people, for they lost the 

nowledge and worship of him; no prophets were sent them, no promises made 
them, as were to the two tribes in their captivity. Nay, they were no longer 
a people, but, for aught appears, were mingled with the nations into which they 
were carried, and lust among them, 

Secondly. Of the reduction and restoration of Israel in the fulness of time. 
Here, as before, mercy is remembered in the midst cf wrath; the rejection, as it 
shall not be total, so it shall not be final; ver. 10, 11, “ Yet the number of the 
children of Israel] shall be as the sand of the sea.” See how the same hand that 
wounded is stretched forth to heal, and how tenderly he that has torn binds up, 
Though God cause grief by his threatenings, yet he will have compassion, and 
will gather with everlasting kindness. They are very precious promises that 
are here made concerning the Israel of God, and which may be of use to us now. 

1. Some think these promises had their accomplishment in the return of the 
Jews out of their captivity in Babylon, when many of the ten tribes joined 
themselves to Judah, and took the benefit of the Liverty which Cyrus pro- 
claip.ed, came up in great numbers out of the several countries into which 
they were dispersed, to their own land, appointed Zerubbabel their head, and 
coalesced into one people, whereas before they had been two distinct nations. 
And in their own land, where God had, by his prophets, disowned and rejected 
them as none of his, he would by his prophets own them and appear for them 
as his children; and from all parts of the country they shall come up to the 
temple to worship. And we have reasor to think that, though this promise has 
a farther reference, yet it was graciously intended, and piously used, for the 
support and comfort of the captives in Babylon, as giving them a general assur- 


ance of mercy God had in store for them and their land. ‘Their nation could 
not be destroyed so long as this blessing was in it, was in reserve for it. 

2. Some think these promises will not have their accomplishment, at least 
not in full, till the general conversion of the Jews in the latter days, which is 
expected yet to come, when the vast incredible numbers of Jews, that are 
now dispersed as the sand of the sea, shall be brouglit to embrace the faith of 
Christ, and be incorporated in the gospel church. ‘Then, and not till then, God 
will own them as his people, his children, even there where they bad lain under 
the dismal tokens of their rejection. ‘The Jewish doctors look upon this pro- 
mise as not having had its accomplishment yet. But, 

3. It is certain this promise had its accomplishment in the setting up of the 
kingdom of Christ, by the preaching of the Guspel, and the bringing in both of 
Jews and Gentiles to it; for to this these words are applied by St. Paul, 
Rom. ix. 25, 26; and by St. Peter, when he writes to the Jews of the dispersion, 
1 Pet. ii. 10. Israel here is the gospel church, the spiritual Israel, Gad. vi. 163 
all believers who follow the steps, and inherit the blessing, of faithful Abraham, 
who is the father of all that believe, whether Jews or Gentiles, Rum. iv. 11, 12. 
Now let us see what is promised concerning this Israel: 

Ist. hat it shall greatly multiply, and the numbers of it be inereased. It 
shall be “as the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured, nor numbered.” 
Though Israel, according to the flesh, be diminished and made few, the spi- 
ritual Israel shall be numerous, shall be innumerable. In the vast multitudes 
that, by the preaching of the Gospel, have been brought to Christ, both in the 
first ages of Christianity and ever since, this promise is fulfilled—thousands 
out of every tribe of Israel, and out of other nations, “a multitude which no 
man can number,” fev. vii, 4,9; Gal. iv. 27, In this the promise made to 
Abram, when God called him Abraham, the high father of a multitude, had its 
full accomplishment, Gen. xvii. 5, and then Gen. xxii. 17. Some observe that 
they are here compared to the sand of the sea, not only for their numbers, but, 
as 485 sand of the sea serves for a boundary to the waters, that they shall not 
overflow the earth, so the Israelites indeed are a wall of defence to the places 
where they live, to keep off judgments. God can do nothing against Sodom 
while Lot 1s there. 

2nd. That God will renew his covenant with the gospel Israel, and will 
incorperate it a church to himself, by as full and ample a charter as that 
whereby the Old Testament church was incorporated; nay, and its privileges 
shall be much greater. “In the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not 
my people,” there shall i? be again admitted into covenant, and owned as my 

eople. ‘The abandoned Gentiles, in their respective places, and the rejected 
p pee in theirs, shall be favoured and blessed. There, where the fathers were 
cast off for cheir unbelief, the children upon their believing shall be taken in. 
This is a blessed resurrection, the making of those the pebule of God that were 


not a people. Nay, but the privilege is enlarged; now it is not only, Ye are 
/my people, as formerly, but, “Ye are the sous of the living God,” whether 


‘by birth ye were Jews or Gentiles. Israel under the law was God's son, his 


10. In the Hebrew text our verse 10 is the first of chap. ii. There 
is no real difficulty nor any anomaly. Mercy follows judgment, and 
after all the woes and ruin which have overtaken Israel, a remnant 
will exist and multiply, and will enjoy again the friendship and 
favour of God, who will adopt them as his children, By some the 
spiritual Israel is understood, in which case the “one head” will be 
Christ, who is head over all things to his body, the Church. Others, 
who think Israel is literally meant, suppose either that the allusion 
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firstborn, but then they were as children under age; but now, under the Gospel, 
they are grown up both to greater understanding and greater libert , Gal. iv.1,2. 


Note, First. It is the unspeakable privilege of all believers that they have the 
living God for their Father, the ever-living God, and may look upon them- 
selves as his children by graee and adoption. Secondly. The sonship of believers 
shall be owned and acknowledged. It shall be said to them for their comfort 
and satisfaction, nay, and it shall be said for their honour, in the hearing of the 
world, “ Ye are the sons of the living God.” Let not the saints disquiet them- 
selves, let not others despise them, for sooner or later there shall be a mani- 
festation of the children of God, and all the world shall be made to know their 
excellency, and the value God has for them. Thirdly. It will add much to 


their comfort, very much to their honour, when they are dignified with the | 


tokens of God’s favour in that very pe where they had lain long under the 
tokens of his displeasure. ‘This speaks comfort to the believin 
they need not go up to Jerusalem to be received and owned as God’s children 3 
no, they may stay where they are, and in that place, though it be in the remotest 
corner of the earth,—in that place where they were at a distance, where it was 
said to them, “You are not God’s people,” but are se narated from them, 
Isa. lvi. 3, 6, even there, without leaving your country and kindred, you may, 
by faith, receive the spirit of adoption, witnessing with your spirits that you 
are the children of God. 

3rd. That those who had been at variance should be niga el! brought to- 
gether; ver. 11, “ Then shall the children of Judah and the children of Israel 
be gathered together.” This uniting of Judah and Israel, those two kingdoms 
that were now so much at variance, biting and devouring one another, is men- 
tioned only as a specimen, or one instance, of the happy effect of the setting up 
of Christ’s kingdom in the world, the bringing of those that had been at the 
greatest enmity one against another to a good understanding one of another, 
and a good affection one to another. ‘This was literally fulfilled when the 
Galileans, who inhabited the part of that country which belonged to the ten 
tribes, and probably, for the most part, were descended from them, so heartily 
joined with those that were poe called Jews, (that were of Judza,) in 
following Christ, and embracing his Gospel; and his first disciples were partly 
Jews and partly Galileans. ‘The first that were blessed with the light of the 
Gospel were of the land of Zebulun and Napthali, Mat. iv. 15; and, though 
there was no goodwill at all between the Jews and the Galileans, yet, upon their 
believing in Christ, they were happily consolidated, and there were no remains 
of the former disaffection they had to one another; nay, when the Samaritans 
believed, though between them and the Jews there was a much greater enmity 

et in Christ there was a perfect unanimity, Acts viii. 14. ‘Thus Judah an 

srael were gathered together. Yet this is but a type of the much more cele- 
brated coalition between Jews and Gentiles, when by the death of Christ the 
partition wall of the ceremonial law was taken down: see Eph. ii. 14—16. 
Christ died to “‘ gather together in one all the children of God that were scat- 
tered abroad,” Jno. xi. 52; gis i. 10, 

4th. That Jesus Christ should be the centre of unity to God and all spiritual 
Israel. ‘They shall all agree to appoint to themselves one head, which can be 
no other but he whom God hath appointed, even Christ. Note, Jesus Christ 
is the head of the church, the one only head of it; not only a head of govern- 
ment, as of the body politic, but a head of vital influence, as of the natural body. 
To believe in Christ is to appoint him to ourselves for our head, that is, to con- 
sent to God’s appointment, and willingly to commit ourselves to his guidance 
and government; and this in concurrence and communion with all good Chris- 
tians that make him their head, so that, though they are many, yet in him 
they are one, and so become one with each other. Oui conveniunt in aliquo 
oe inter se conveniunt, —‘ Those who agree with a third agree with each 
other. 


5th. That having appointed Christ for their head, “they shall come up out of | 


the land;” that is, they shall come, some of all sorts, from all parts, to join them- 
selves to the church, as under the Jewish economy they came up from all 
corners of the land of Israel to Jerusalem, to worship; Ps. exxii. 4, “ Thither 
the tribes go up.” ‘To which there is a plain allusion in that prophecy of the 


accession of the Gentiles to the church, Jsa. ii. 3, “Come, and let us go up to | 


the mountain of the Lord.” It speaks not a local removal, for they are said 
to be in the same place, ver. 10, but a change of their minds, a spiritual ascent 
to Christ. ‘They shall come up from the earth, so it may be read; for those 
that have given up themselves to Christ as their head take their affections off 
from this earth, and the things of it, to set them upon things above, Col. iii. 1, 2, 
for they are not of the world, Jno. xv. 19, but have their conversation in heaven. 
They shall come up out of the land, though it be the land of their nativity ; 
they shall in affection come out from it, that they may follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goes. ‘Thus the learned Dr. Pocock takes it. 

6th. That when all this comes to pass, “ Great shall be the day of Jezreel.” 
Though great is the day of Jezreel’s affliction, (so some understand it,) yet great 
shall be the day of Jezreel’s glory. This shall be Israel’s day; the day shall 
be their own, after their enemies have long had their day. Israel is here 
called Jezreel, the seed of God, the holy seed, Zsa, vi. 13, the substance of the 
land. This seed is now sown in the earth, and buried under the clods; but 
great shall be its day when the harvest comes. Great was the church’s day, 
when there were ‘added to it daily such as should be saved.” Then did the 
Almighty do great things for it. 


CHAPTER II. 


The scope of this chapter seems to be much the same with that of the foregoing chapter, 
and to point at the same events, and the causes of them. As there, so here, 
by the prophets, discovers sin to them, and chargeth it home upon them, the sin of 
their idolatry, their spiritual whoredom, their serving idols, and forgetting God and 
their obligations to him, ver. 1, 2, 5,8. II. He threatens to take away from them that 
plenty of all good things with which they had served their idols, and to abandon them 
to ruin without remedy, ver. 3, 4, 6,7,9—13. ILI. Yet he promiseth at last to return in 
ways of mercy to them, for his own sake, ver. 14; to restore them to their former 
plenty, ver. 15; to cure them of their inclination to idolatry, ver. 16, 17; to renew 
the erage with them, ver. 18—20; and to bless them with all good things, 
ver. 21—23, 


~! AY ye unto your brethren, Ammi; 
And to your sisters, Ruhamah. 
2 Plead with your mother, plead : 
lor she zs not my wife, 
Neither am J her husband: 
Let her therefore put away her whoredoms out of her sight, 
And her adulteries from between her breasts ; 


Gentiles, that | 


I. God, | 
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3 Lest I strip her naked, 

And set her as in the day that she was born, 
And make her as a wilderness, 

And set her like a dry land, 

And slay her with thirst. 

And I will not have mercy upon her children ; 
For they de the children of whoredoms. 

For their mother hath played the harlot : 

She that conceived them hath done shamefully : 
For she said, I will go after my lovers, 

That give me my bread and my water, 

My wool and my flax, mine oil and my drink. 


The first words of this chapter some make the close of the foregoing chapter, 
and add it to the promises which we have there of the great things God would 
do for them. When they shall have appointed Christ their head, and centred in 
him, then let them say to one another with triumph and exuitation, “let the 
prophets say it to them,’ so the Chaldee, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people,” 
1s now their commission; say to them, Ammi, and Ruhamabh, call them so again 
for they shall no longer lie under the reproach and doom of Lo-ammi an 
Lo-ruhamah. They shall now be reer e again, and obtain mercy. God’s 
spiritual Israel, made up of Jews and Gentiles without distinction, shall call 
one another brethren and sisters, shall own one another for the people of God, 
and beloved of him, and for that reason shall embrace one another, and stir up 
one another, both to give thanks for, and to walk worthy of, this common salva- 
tion which they partake of. Or, rather, because the following words seem to 
have coherence with these, these also are designed for conviction and humili- 
ation. The mother (ver. 2) seems to be the same with the brethren and sisters, 
(ver. 1,) the church of the ten tribes, the body of the people, which were bre- 
thren, and in a special manner with the heads and leaders, which were as the 
mother by whom the rest were brought up and nursed. But who are the 
children that must plead with their mother thus? Either, 1. The godly that 
were among them, that witnessed against the iniquities of the times. Let them 
boldly go on to bear their testimony against the idolatries and Peer corrup- 
tions that prevail amongst them, Let them that had not bowed the knee to 
Baal reason the case with those that had, and endeavour to convince them with 
such arguments as are here put in their mouths. Note, Private persons may 
and ought, in their places, to appear and plead against the public profanations 
of God’s name and worship. Children may humbly and modestly argue with 
their parents, when they do amiss. “ Plead ee ee mother,” plead as Jona- 
than with Saul, concerning David. Or, 2. ‘The sufferers that were among them, 
that shared in the calamities of the times, let them not complain of God, let 
them not quarrel with him, or lay the blame on him, as if he had dealt hardly 
with them, and not like a tender father; no, let them plead with their mother, 
and lay the fault on her, where it ought to be laid: compare Jsa. 1. 1, “for her 
transgressions is your mother put away.” She may thank herself, and you 
ma pare her, for all your miseries. Let us see now how they must plead 
with her, 

First. They must put her in mind of the relation wherein she had stood to 
God, the kindness he had had for her, the many favours he had bestowed upon 
her, and the farther favours he had designed her. Let them tell their brethren 
and sisters that they had been Ammi and Ruhamah. They had been God's 

eople, and vessels of his mercy, and_ might have been so still, if it had not 
Beet their own fault, ver. 1. ote, Our relation to God, and dependence on 
him, is a great aggravation of our revolts from him, and rebellions against him. 

Secondly. They must, in God’s name, charge her with the violation of the 
marriage covenant between her and God. Let them tell her that God doth not 
look upon her as his wife, nor upon himself as her husband any longer. Tell 
her, ver. 2, that “she is not my wife, neither am I her husband,” that by her 
spiritual whoredom she has forfeited all the honour and comfort of her relation 
to God, and provoked him to give her a bill of divorce. Note, No consider- 
ation can be more powerful to awaken us to repentance than the provocation 
we have by sin given to God to disown and cast us off. It is time to look about 
us, and to think what course we must take, when God threatens to reject us; for 
woe unto us if he be not our husband. They must charge this home upon her; 
ver. 5, “ Their mother has played the harlot;” ‘their congregation hath run 
a whoring after false prophets, so the Chaldee; or rather after idols, wherein 
they were encouraged by their false prophets; “she that conceived them hath 
done shamefully,” in making and worshipping idols. An idol is called a shame, 
ch. ix. 10, and idolatry is a shameful thing. It is not only an affront to God, 
but a reproach to men, to “fall down to the stock of a tree,” as the prophet 
speaks ; or it notes that the sinner was shameless, impudent in sin, and could 
not blush, Jer. vi. 15, or, “she has made ashamed,” has made all that see her 
ashamed of her; her own children are ashamed of their relation to her. 

Thirdly. They must upbraid her with her horrid ingratitude to God her 
benefactor, in ascribing to her idols the glory of the gifts he had given her, and 
then giving that for a reason why she paid them the homage due to him only, 
ver. 5. In this she did shamefully indeed, that she said, “1 will go after m 
lovers that give me my bread and my water.” Observe here, 1. Her wicke 
resolution to persist in idolatry, notwithstanding all that God said, both by his 
prophets and by his providences, to draw her from it. She said, whatever is 
offered to the contrary, “I will go after my lovers ;” or ‘those that cause me 
to love them,’ whom I cannot but be in love with. The Chaldee understands 
it of the nations whose alliance Israel courted and depended upon, who sup- 
plied them with what they needed. But it is rather to be understood of the 
idols they worshipped, to justify their love of which they call them their lovers. 
See who do shamefully; those that are wilful and resolute in sin, and those that 
openly profess and own their resolution to go on in it. See the folly of idolaters 
to call those their lovers that had not so much as life! Yet let us learn to call 
our God our lover; let us keep up good thoughts of him, and put a high value 
upon our interest in him, and in his love. 2. The gross mistake upon which 
this resolution was grounded; “I will go after my lovers,” because “ they Bive 
me my bread and my water,” which are necessary to sustain the body; “my 
wool and my flax,” which are necessary to clothe the body; and pleasant thing 
“my oil and my drink,”—my liquors, so the word is,—wine and strong pm 
Note, ist. The things of sense are the best things with carpal hearts, and the 
most powerful attractives; and in pursuit of which they care not what they 
follow after. The God of Israel set before them his statutes and judgments, 
Deu. iv. & “more to be desired than gold, and sweeter than honey,” Ps. xix. 10; 
promised them his fayour, which would put “gladness into their hearts more 
than corn, wine, and oil,” Ps. iv. 7. But they had no relish at all for these things; 


is to restoration from Babylonian and Assyrian bondage, or that it 
is a yet future restoration of all Israel and Judah. Jezreel may, as 
many think, refer to Israel as the “seed of God,” for whom a great 
and glorious future is reserved. 

ii. 1. For “brethren” and “sisters” some ancient and modern 
authorities read in the singular, brother and sister, because Ammi 
and Ruhamah are in the singular number. Hosea is often abrupt 
and obscure, and here he gives no intimation as to who is addressed. 
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It has been thought that the Jews are here exhorted to acknowledge 
as brothers and sisters the Gentiles and scattered Israelites, who 
have been called by God into his Church. Some suppose that 
Lo-ammi in the preceding chapter indicates the unrighteous, who 
are also meant by Lo-ruhamah ; and that here Ammi (“my people ”) 
and Ruhamah (“ pitied,” or “having obtained merey”’) describe the 
righteous in Israel. According to another view, the addyess “Say 
ye” is not to the house of Judah, but the house of Israel, who 
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whence they thought their oil and their drink came, thither they would return 
their vest affections. O curve in terram anime et celestium inanes !— O dege- 
aerate minds, bending towards the earth, and devoid of every thing heavenly !’ 
2nd [tis a great abuse and injury to God, in pursuance of the pleasures and 
Jelights of sense to forsake him, who not only gives us better things, but gives 
even those things too. The idolaters made Ceres the goddess of their corn, 
Bacchus the god of their wine, &c., and then foolishly fancied they had their 
corn and wine from these, forgetting the Lord their God, who both gave them 
that good land and pr them power to get wealth out of it. 3rd. Many 
are hardened in sin by their worldly prosperity. ‘‘hey had an abundance of 
those se 9 when they served their idols, and then imagined them to be given 
them by their idols, which kept them to their service. ‘hus they argued, 
Jer. xliv. 17, 18, “ While we burnt incense to the queen of heaven we had plenty 
of victuals.’ 

Fourthly. They must persuade her to repent and reform. God will disown 
her if she persist in her whoredoms; let her therefore put away her whoredoms, 
ver. 2; let her be convinced that it is possible she may reform. The idols, as 
dear as they are, may yet be parted with, aad it will certainly be well with her 
+ she do reform. Note, Our pleading with sinners must be to drive them to 
repentance, not to drive them to despair. Let “her put away her whoredoms 
and her adulteries.” The coming of the words to the same purpose, and both 
plural, notes the abundance of idolatries that they were guilty of, all which 
must be abandoned ere God would be reconciled to them. Let her put them 
out of her sight, as detestable things which she cannot endure to look upon; 

let her say unto them, “Get ye hence,” Jsa. xxx. 22. Let her put them from 
her face and “from between her breasts,” that is, let her not do as harlots use 
to do, that both discover their own wicked disposition and allure others to 
wickedness, by penne their faces, and exposing their naked breasts, and 
adorning them. Let her not thus, by annexing all possible gaieties and pleasures 
to the worship of idols, engage herself and allure others to it. Let her put 
away all these. Every sinful course persisted in is an adulterous departure 
from God; and here we may see what it is truly to repent of it, and turn from 
it. 1. True penitents will forsake both open sins and secret sins; will put 
away not only the whoredoms that lie in sight, but those that lie in secret, 
between their breasts, the sin that is “rolled under the tongue as a sweet 
morsel.” 2. They will both avoid the outward occasions of sin and mortify the 
inward disposition to it. Idolaters walked after their own eyes, which went 
a whoring after their idols, #ze. vi. 9; Deu. iv. 19, and therefore they must put 
them away out of their sight, lest they should be tempted to worship them: 
“Look not upon the wine when it is red.” But that is not enough: the axe 
must be laid to the root; the corrupt bent and inclination of the heart must be 
changed; and it must be put away trom between the breasts, that Christ alone 
may ave the innermost and uppermost place there, Cant. i. 13.. 
ifthly. They must shew her the utter ruin that will certainly be the fatal 
consequence of her sin, if she do not repent and reform; ver. 3, “‘ Lest I strip 
her naked.” ‘This comes in here not by way of sentence passed upon her, but 
by way of warning given to her, that she may prevent it. ‘Let her put away 
her whoredoms, that I may not strip her naked,’ so it may be read; intimating 
that God waits to shew mercy to sinners, if ey would but qualify themselves 
for that mercy. It is here threatened that God will deal with her as the just 
and jealous husband at length doth with an adulterous wife, that hath filled his 
house with a spurious brood, and will not be reclaimed,—he turns her and 
her children out of doors, and sends them a begging. ‘I will not have mercy 


op her children,” ver. 4. The particular pemnons that share in the calamity | 
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the nation, and the rising generation, shall be ruined by it; for they are the 
“ children of whoredoms,” and keep up the vain conversation received by tra- 
dition from their fathers. Now it is here threatened that they shall be both 
stripped and starved. They thought their idols gave them their bread and 
their water, their wool and their flax, but God, xf taking them away, will let 
them know it was he that gaye them. 1. She shall be stripped. “ Lest I strip 
her” of all her ornaments which she is proud of, and with which she courts 
her lovers; strip her, and set her “as in the day that she was born,” that is, 
send her as naked out of the world as she came into it, ‘This death doth, 
Job i. 21. “I will strip her,’ and so expose her to cold, and expose her to 
shame; and justly is ane exposed to shame that did shamefully,-ver. 5. The 
day when God brought them out of Egypt, where they were no better than 
slaves and beggars, was the day in which they were born; and God threatens 
to bring them back to as low and miserable a condition as he then found them 
in. Whatever they had that either gained them respect or screened them from 
contempt among their neighbours should be taken from them: see £ze. xvi. 4, 39, 
2. She shall be starved; shall be deprived, not only of her honours, but of her 
comforts and necessary supports. She shall be famished; shall be made as a 
wilderness, and a dry land, and slain with thirst. She that boasted so much 
of her bread and water, her oil and her drinks, which her lovers had given 
her, shall not have so much as necessary food, The land shail not afford sub- 
sistence for the inhabitants, for want of the rain of heaven ; or, if it do, it shall 
be taken from them by the enemy, so that the rightful owners shall perish for 
want of it. Some understane. it thus, I will make her as she was in the wilder- 
ness, and set her as she was in the desert land, where she was sometimes ready 
to perish for thirst. So it explains the former, part of the verse; I will set her 
“as in the day that she was born,” for it was in that vast howling wilderness 
that Israel was first formed into a people. They shall be in as deplorable a con- 
dition as their fathers were in, whose carcases fell in the wilderness, and in this 
respect worse, that then the children were reserved to be heirs of the land of 
rapes oad but now, “I will not have mercy upon her children,” for their mother 

th played the harlot. 


6 Therefore, behold, I will hedge up thy way with thorns, 
And make a wall, 
‘That she shall not find her paths. 
7 And she shall follow after her lovers, but she shall no 
overtake them ; 
And she shall seek them, but shall not find ¢hem : 
Then shall she say, I will go and return to my first 
For then was it better with me than now. [husband ; 
8 For she did not know that I gave her corn, and wine, 
And multiplied her silver and gold, [and oil, 
Which they prepared for Baal. 
9 ‘Therefore will I return, and take away my corn in the 
time thereof, 
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And my wine in the season thereof, 
And will recover my wou. and my flax 
Given to cover her nakedness. ‘lovers, 
10 And now will I discover her lewduess in the sight of her 
And none shall deliver her out of mine hand. 
11 I will also cause all her mirth to cease, 
Her feast days, her new moons, and her sabbaths, 
And all her solemn feasts. 
12 And I will destroy her vines and her fig trees, 
Whereof she hath said, These are my rewards 
That my lovers have given me: 
And I will make them a forest, 
And the beasts of the field shall eat them. 
13 And I will visit upon her the days of Baalim, 
Wherein she burned incense to them, 
And she decked herself with her earrings and her jewels, 
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And she went after her lovers, 
And forgat me, saith the Lorp 


HEDGE OF THORNS.—THE FICUS INDICUS, 


God here goes on to threaten what he would do with this treacherous, idol- 
atrous people, and therefore he warns that he may not wound, therefore he 
threatens that he may not strike. ‘‘If he turn not, he will whet his sword,” 
Ps. vii. 12, but if he turn, he will sheathe it. They did not turn, and therefore 
all this came upon them; and its being threatened before shews that it was the 
execution of a Divine sentence upon them for their wickedness; and it is written 
for admonition to us. ‘ : 

First. They shall be perplexed and embarrassed in all their counsels, and 
disappointed in all their expectations. ‘This is threatened, ver. 6,7.. But to the 
threatening is annexed a promise, that this shall be a means to convince them of 
their folly, and bring them home to their duty; and so good shall be brought 
out of evil, in token of the mercy God has yet in reserve for them, And this 
being the happy fruit and effect of the distress, it is hard to say whether the 
predictien or the distress itself should be called a threatening or a promise. 

1. God will raise up difficulties and troubles in their way, so that their publis 
counsels and affairs shall have no success, nor shall they be able to get forward 
inthem. “I will hedge up thy way with thorns,” that is, with suc’. crosses as, 


are called on to recognise Judah. Amid so many opinions it is 
difficult to decide, but the verse has an evident reference to chap. 
i. 10. Nor must we lose sight of the application of the context to 
the calling of the Gentiles by St. Paul, in Rom. ix. 24—26. 

ii. 2. Tite again there is considerable diversity of explanation, 
and the term “mother” has been unaerstood of Samaria, of 
‘Jerusalem, and of Israel generally, or of the Jewish synagogue in 
particular. ft seems best to understand the allusion of Israel, whose 

64 
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chastisements are graphically foreshadowed in several of the follow- 
ing verses, and who is here to be exhorted to forsake her sinful ways, 
In the Chaldee paraphrase all the three terms, “ brother,” “ sister,” 
and “ mother,” seem to be understood of Israel, whom the prophets are 
called on to address. Nor is there anything inconsistent in this 
explanation, for it will be remembered that an analogous case occurs 
in the gospels, where our Lord stretches forth his hand towards his 
disciples, and says, “ Behold my mother and my brethren! for whoso- 
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like thorns and briers, are the prodeet of sin and the curse, and are scratching, 
and tearim;, and vexing, and, when the way we are in is hed sed up with them, 
stop our progress, and foree us to turn back. | She said, “1 will go after my 
lovers,” I will pursue my leagues and alliances with foreign powers, and depend 
upon them; but God saith she shall be frustrated in these projects, and not be 
able to proceed in them; “I will hedge up thy way with thorns,” and if that do 
not serve, “I will make a wall.” If some lesser difficulties be got over, and 
prevail not to break thy measures, God will raise greater, for he will overcome 
when he judgeth. It shall be such a hedge and such a wall, as that “she shall 
not find her paths.” ‘The change of the person here, “I will hedge up thy way,” 
and then she shall not find it, is usual in Seripture, especially in an earnest wa 
of speaking. Sinner, do thou take notice, “I will hedge up thy way,” and all 
you that are bystanders take notice what will be the effect of this, you may 
observe that she cannot find her paths; she shall be as a traveller that not only 
knows not which way to go of many that are before him, but that finds no wa 
at all to go forward. And then “she shall follow after her lovers, but she shall 
not overtake them;” shall endeavour to make an interest in the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, and to have them for her protectors, but she shall not gain her point ; 
they shall either not come into confederacy with her or do her no service, shall 
help in vain, and be as the staff of a broken reed. “She shall seek them, but 
shall not find them,” shall seek to her idols, but shall not find that satisfaction 
in them that she promised herself; the gods whom she trusted and courted, not 
only can do nothing for her, but have nothing to say to her to encourage her. 
Now, Ist. This is such a just judgment as the Sodomites met with, that were 
“ struck with blindness, and wearied themselves to find the door,” Gen. xix. 11; 
and the Syrians, 2 Kin. vi. 18. Note, Those that are most resolute in their 
sinful pursuits are commonly most crossed in them. “Thorns and snares in 
the way of the froward,” Pr. xxii. 5; and thus with them God “shews himself 
froward,” Ps. xviii. 26,and ‘‘ walks contrary to those that walk contrary to him,” 
Lev. xxvi. 23, 24. ‘The lamenting prophet complains, “ He hath enclosed my ways,” 
Lam. iii.7,9. The way of God and duty is often hedged about with thorns, but 
we have reason to think it is a sinful way that is hedged up with thorns. 2nd. 
This is such a kind rebuke, and indeed such a mercy, as Baalam met with 
when the angel stood in his way to hinder his going forward to curse Israel, 
Num. xxii. 22. Note, Crosses and obstacles in_an evil course are great bless- 
ings, and are so to be accounted; they are God’s hedges, to keep us from 
transgressing, to restrain us from wandering out of the press pastures, to 
“withdraw man from his purpose,” Job xxxiil. 17, to make the way of sin diffi- 
eult, that we may not go on in it, and to keep us from it whether we will or 
not. We have reason to bless God for restraining grace and for restraining 
judgment. 
: 2 These difficulties that God raiseth up in their way shall raise up in their 
minds thoughts of turning back. Then shail she say, Since I cannot overtake 
my lovers, I will even go “and return to my first husband,” that is, will return 
to God, and humble myself to him, and desire him to take me in again; for 
when L kept close to him it was every way better with me than now. Two 
things are here extorted from this degenerate, apostate people. Ist. A just 
acknowledgment of the folly of their apostasy. They are now brought to own, 
that it was better with them while they kept close to their God than ever it 
was since they forsook him. Note, Whoever have exchanged the service of 
God for the service of the world and the flesh, have, sooner or later, been made 
to own that they changed for the worse; and that while they continued in good 
company, and went on in the way of good duties, and made conscience how 
they spent their time, and what they said or did, it was better with them, they 
had more true comfort and enjoyment of themselves, than ever they had since 
they went astray. 2nd. A good purpose to come back again to their duty. “I 
will go and return to my first husband,” and she knows so much of his goodness 
and readiness to forgive that she speaks without any doubt of his receiving her 
again into favour, and making her condition as good as ever. Note, The dis- 
appointments we meet with in our pursuits of satisfaction in the creature, 
should, if nothing else will do it, drive us at length to the Creator, in whom 
alone it is to be had. When Moab is “ weary of the high place,” he shall “go to 
the sanctuary,” /sa. xvi. 12. And when the prodigal son is reduced to husks, 
short allowance indeed, and remembers that in his father’s house there is 
Bread enough, then he saith, “L will arise and go to my father’s house,” 

u. xv. 17, 18. 5 

Secondly. The necessary supports and comforts of life shall be taken from 
them, because they had dishonoured God with them, ver. 8,9. Their land was 
plenteous. Now see here, ; 

1. How graciously their plenty was given tothem. God gave them not only 
corn tor necessity, but wine for delight, and oil for ornament. Nay, he multi- 
slied their silver and gold, wherewith to trattic with other nations, and bring 
taine their products, and which they might hoard ay for posterity. Silver and 
gold will keep longer than corn, and wine, and oil. He gave them wool and 
flax, too, to cover their nakedness, and to serve for ornament enough to them, 
#ze. xvi. 10. Note, God is a bountiful benefactor, even to those whom he 
foresees will be ungrateful and unthankful to him. 

2. How basely their plenty was abused by them. Ist. They robbed God of 
the honour of his gifts. “ She did not know that I gave her corn and wine,” 
that is, she did not remember it. The law and the prophets had told them 
again and again, that all their comforts they received from God’s bountiful 
providence; but they were so often told by their false prophets and idolatrous 
priests, that they had their corn from such an idol, and their wine from such an 
idol, &c., that they had quite forgot their relation to their great Benefactor, 
and their obligations to him. She did not consider it, she would not acknow- 
ledge it; this they were willingly ignorant of, and more brutish than the ox that 
knows his owner, and the ass that knows his master’s crib, She did not know 
it, for she did not return thanks to him for his gifts, nor study what she should 
render; nor did she give him his dues out of them, and so carried it as if she 
were ignorant who was the donor. 2nd. They served and honoured his enemies 
with them. They prepared tnem for Baal. They adorned their images wit 
gold and silver, Jer. x. 4, and adorned themselves for the worship of their 
mages, ver. 13: see Hze. xvi. 17—19. ‘ Wherewith they made Baal,’ so the 
margin reads it, that is, the image of Baal. Note, lt is a very great dishonour 
to the God of heaven to make those gifts of his providence the food and fuel of 
our lusts which he gave us for our support in his service, and to be oil to the 
wheels of our obedience. 

3. How justly their plenty should be taken from them. ‘ Therefore will I 
return,’ L will alter my dealings with them, will take another course, and will 
“take away my corn,” and other good things that I gave her. I will recover it. 
(a law term,) as a man by due course of law recovers what is unjustl detained 
from him, or, as when the tenant has committed waste, the landlord recovers 
locum vastatum,—‘ dilapidations.’. Observe, God calls it, My corn, and my wine, 
my wool, and my flax; they called it theirs, My bread, and my water, ver. 5. 
But God lets them know they were not theirs, he only allowed them the use of 
them as tenants, intrusted them with the management of them as stewards, but 
stil! reserved the property in himself; It is my corn, and my wine. Note, God 
will have us to know, not only that we have all our creature comforts and 
antovments from him, but that he has still an incontestable right and title to 


ever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother” (Matt. xii. 49, 50). The word 
“plead”? means to contend with, or argue with, either in or out of a 
sourt of law. The Chaldee and most other expositors regard the whore- 
doms of which Israel is accused as idolatrous practices. Similar 
figures of speech were adopted by other prophets, but Ezekiel seems 
to have had this chapter in view when he wrote the sixteenth chap- 
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ter of his book, Isaiah (i, 21) applies the term harlot to Jerusalem, | 
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them, that they are more his than ours, and therefore are to be used for him, 
and accounted for to him. He will therefore take it away from them, because 
they have forfeited it, by disowning his right; asa tenant by copy of court-roll, 
who holds at the will of his lord, forfeits his estate if he make a feotfment of it, 
as though he were afreeholder. He will recover it, will free or deliver it, that 
it may be no longer abused; as the creature is said to be “delivered from the 
bondage of corruption” under which it groans, Rom. viii. 21. He will take it 
away in the time thereof, and in the season thereof; then when they expected it 
and thought they were sure of it, it shall suffer shipwreck in the harbour; an 
“the harvest shall be aheap.” He will take it away by unseasonable weather, 
or by unreasonable men. ote, Those that abuse the mercies God gives them 
to his dishonour cannot expect to enjoy them long. 

Thirdly. They shall lose all their honour, and be exposed to contempt; 
ver. 10, “I will discover her lewdness,” that is, will bring to light all her seere 
wickedness, and make it public to her shame; I will shew, by the punishment 
of it, how heinous, hew odious, how offensive it is. The fact hes been denied, 
but now it shall appear; the fault has been diminished, but now it shall appear 
exceeding sinful. And this “in the sight of her lovers,” that is, in the sight of 
the neighbour nations with whom she courted an alliance, and on whom she 
had a dependence; they shall despise her, and be ashamed of her, because of 
her weakness, and poverty, and ill-conduct; they shall not think her any longer 
worthy of their friendship. See this fulfilled, Zam. i.8, ‘‘ All that honoured her 
despise her, because they have seen her nakedness.” Or, in the sight of the sun 
and moon, which she worship; ed as her lovers, before them shall her lewdness 
be discovered. Compare this with Jer. viii. 1, 2, “They shall bring out the 
bones of their kings and princes, and spread them before the sun and moon, 
whom they have loved and served.” ote, Sin will have shame; let those 
expect it that have done shamefully. What other lot can this impudent adul- 
teress expect but that of a common whore, to be carted through the town? 
And when God comes to deal thus with her none shall deliver her out of his 
hands—neither the gods nor the men they confide in. Note, Those who will 
not deliver themselves into t&s hand of God’s mercy cannot be delivered out of 
the hand of his justice. 

F gurealy: They shall lose all their pleasure, and shall be left melancholy; 
ver. 11, “1 will cause her mirth to cease.” It seems, then, though they had 
“gone a whoring from their God,” yet they could find in their hearts to 
“rejoice as other people,” which is forbidden, ch. ix. 1. Note, Many who lie 
under guilt and wrath are yet very jocund and merry, and live jovially; but 
whether in their laughter their hearts are sad or no, it is certain the end of 
their mirth will be heaviness; for God “ will cause all their mirth to cease.” 
It is as Mr. Burroughs observes here, sin and mirth can never hold long 
together; but if men will not take away sin from their mirth, God will take 
away mirth from their sin. 

1. God will take away the occasions of their sacred mirth; “their feast day 
their new moons, their sabbaths, and all their solemn feasts.” These Go 
instituted to be observed in a religious manner, and they were to be observed 
with rejoicing ; and it seems, though they had departed from the pure worship 
ot God, yet they kept up the observation of these, not at God’s temple at Jeru- 
salem, for they had long since forgotten that, but probably at Dan and Bethel, 
where the calves were, or in some other places of meeting that they had. They 
observed them not for the honour of God, or with any true devotion towards 
him, but only because they were times of mirth and feasting, music and dancing, 
and meeting of friends, received by tradition from their fathers. Thus, when 
they had lost the power of godliness, and denied that, “a for the pleasing of a 
vain and carnal mind they kept up the form of it; and by this means their new 
moons and their sabbaths became an iniquity, which God “could not away 
with,” Isa. i. 13. Now observe, Ist. God calls them their new moons and their 
sabbaths; not his, he disowns them, but theirs. 2nd. He will cause them to 
cease. Note, When men by their sins have caused the life and substance of 
ordinances to cease, it is just with God, by his judgments, to cause the remain- 
ing show and shadow of them to cease. : 

2. He will take away the supports of their carnal mirth. ‘They loved the new 
moons and the sabbaths only for the sake of the good cheer that was stirrin 
then, not for the sake of any religious exercises then performed, these they had 
dropped long ago; and now God will take away their provisions for these 
solemnities ; ver. 12, “I will destroy her vines and her fig-trees.” Note, If men 
destroy God’s word and ordinances, by which he should be honoured on their 
feast days, it is just with him to destroy their vines and fig-trees with which 
they use to regale themselves. While they took the pleasure of these, they gave 
their lovers the praise of them. ‘These are my rewards which my lovers have 
given me;” J] may thank my stars for these, and my worship of the; I may thank 
my neighbours for these, and my alliance with them. And therefore God will 
destroy them, will wither them with a blast, or bring in a foreign enemy that 
shall lay the country waste, so that their vineyards shall become a forest, the 
inclosures shall be thrown down, as is usual in war, all shall be laid in common, 
so that the beasts of the field shall eat their grapes and their figs; or, they shall 
be so blasted with the east wind, that fruit trees shall be of no more use than 
forest trees, but, being withered and good for nothing, what fruit there is shall 
be left to the beasts of the field; or, it shall be devoured by their enemies, by 
men as barbarous as wild beasts. Now, 

Ist. This shall be the ruin of their mirth. God will “cause all her mirth to 
cease.” How will he do it? ‘Taking away the new moons and the sabbaths 
will not do it; they can very easily part with them, and find no loss. But L 
will “ destroy her vines and her fig-trees,” will take wei her sensual plea- 
sures, and then she will think herself undone indeed. Note, The destrue- 
tion of the vines and the fig trees causeth all the mirth of a carnal heart to 
cease; it will say, as Micah, You have taken away my gods, and what have ~ 
more? 

2nd. This shall be the punishment of her npr h ver. 13, “I will visit upor 
her the days of Baalim,” that is, I will reckon with her for ali the worship of all 
the Baals they have made gods of, from the days of their fathers unto this day, 
We read of their worshipping Baal as long ago as the time of the Judges, and 
for aught I know this may look as far back as those times, those days of Baalim; 
for it is in the second commandment, which forbids idolatry, that God threatens 
to “ visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children;” and justly is that sin 
so visited more than any other, because it commonly supports itself by prescrip- 
tion and long usage. Now the measure of the iniquity of Israel was full 
their former sins came into the account, and shall be required of this generation, 
Or, the days of Baalim are the Solemn festival days which they kept in honour 
of their idols. Days of sinful mirth must be visited in days of mourning. ‘These 
~were the days wherein she burnt incense to idols, and to grace the solemnity, 
‘* decked herself with her earrings and her jewels,” that appearing honourable, 
the honour she did to Baal might be thought the greater; or, she was as a wife 
that decks herself with the earrings and jewels that her husband ave her, 
to make herself amiable to her lovers, whom she follows after, and is ever 
mindful of. But_“she forgat me, saith the Lord.” Note, Our treacherous 
departures from God are owing to our forgetfulness of him, of his nature and 
attributes, his relation to us, and our obligations to him. Many that plead 
they have weak memories, and for et the things of God, yet can remember 


and Jeremiah gives fuller illustrations in his third chapter. But it is 
not pagan rites and doctrines only which are condemned under 
the name of whoredom; alliances with the heathen were similarly 
rebuked, and characterised as departures from trust in God. , 
ii. 5. Bread and water, wool and flax, oil and drink were regarded 
as necessary supplies. Under the head of drink water is not ir- 
cluded, because already mentioned, but it would comprise all sorta of 
wine and artificial beverages. : '’ 
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other things well enough; nay, it is becanse they are so mindful of lying | 
vanities that they are so forgetful of their own mercies. 


14 Therefore, behold, I will allure her, 

And bring her into the wilderness, 

And speak comfortably unto her. 

And I will give her her vineyards from thence, 
And the valley of Achor for a door of hope: 
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VALLEY OF ACHOR, 


And she shall sing there, as in the days of her youth, 

And as in the day when she came up out of the land of 

And it shall be at that day, saith the Lorp, [Egypt. 

That thou shalt call me Ishi; 

And shalt call me no more Baali. 

For I will take away the names of Baalim out of her mouth, 

And they shall no more be remembered by their name. 

And in that day will I make a covenant for them 

With the beasts of the field, 

And with the fowls of heaven, 

And with the creeping things of the ground: 

And [ will break the bow and the sword and the battle 
out of the earth, 

And will make them to lie down safely. 

And I will betroth thee unto me for ever; 

Yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and 
in judgment, 

And in lovingkindness, and in mercies. 

I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness : 

And thou shalt know the Lorp. [Lorp, 

And it shall come to pass in that day, I will hear, saith the 

I will hear the heavens, 

And they shall hear the earth ; [oil ; 

And the earth shall hear the corn, and the wine, and the 

And they shall hear Jezreel. 

And I will sow her unto me in the earth ; 

And I will have mercy upon her that had not obtained 
mercy ; 

And I will say to them which were not my people, Thou 
art my people ; 

And they shall say, Thou art my God. 


The state of Israel, ruined by their own sin, did not look so black and dismal 
in the former part of the chapter, but that the state of Israel, restrained by 
the Divine grace, looks as bright and pleasant here in the latter part of the 
chapter; and the more surprisingly so, as the promises follow thus close upon 
the threatenings; nay, which is very strange, they are, by a note of connection, 
juined to and inferred from that declaration of their sinfulness upon which the 
threatenings of their ruin are grounded. “She went after her lovers, and 
forgat me, saith the Lord, therefore I will allure her.”  Fitly, therefore, is 
that “therefore,” which is the note of connection, immediately followed with 
a note of admiration, “ Behold, I will allure her!” When it was said, “She 
forgat me,” one would think it should have followed, Therefore I will abandon 
her, I will forget her, I will never look after her more ; no, Therefore I willallure 
her. Note, God’s thoughts and ways of mercy are infinitely above ours, his 
reasons are all fetched from within himself, and not from any thing in us; nay, 
his goodness takes occasion from man’s badness to appear so much the more 
illustrious, Zsa. lvii. 17,18. ‘‘ Therefore,” because she will not be restrained 
by the denunciations of wrath, God will try whether she will be wrought upon 
hy the offers of mercy. Some think it may be translated ‘Afterwards,’ or, 
‘Novertheless’ I will allure her. It comes all to one; the design is plainly to 
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ii. 6. There are several thorny plants and shrubs in Palestine 
well adapted for hedges to run along the waysides or to protect fields. 
Some of the more formidably armed of these, planted on both sides of 
a path, would soon render the passage impervious if not kept in order. 
Even where there is no beaten track, thorny plants often grow so 
luxuriantly that horses will not face them. The wall alluded to in 
this verse is such a one as would be used for a fence, though some- 
tumes the word means one more ctrong. 
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. should again be revived with comforts and hopes, ver. 14, 15. 
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miggnity fee grace to thoso on whom God will have mercy, purely for meres 4 
sake. Now that which is here promised to Israel is, 

First. That, though now they were disconsolate and ready to despair, they 

1 ‘ This is expressed 

here with an allusion to God’s dealings with that people when he brought them 
out of Egypt, through the wilderness, to Canaan; as their forlorn and deplora- 
ble condition in their captivity was compared to their state in Egypt in the day 
that they were born, ver. 3. They shall be new formed by such miracles 
of love and mercy as they were first formed by, and such a transport of joy shall 
they be in as they were in then. It is hard to say when this had its accomplish- 
ment in the kingdom of the ten tribes; but it principally aims, no doubt, at the 
bringing in both of Jews and Gentiles into the church by the Gospel of Christ; 
and it is applicable, nay, we have reason to think it was designed that it should 
be applied, to the conversion of particular souls to God. Now observe, 
_ 1. The gracious methods God will take with them. Ist. He will bring them 
into the wilderness, as he did at first when he brought them out of Egypt, 
where he instructed them, and took them into covenant with himself. The 
land of their captivity shall be to them now, as that wilderness was then, the 
furnace of affliction, in which God will choose them: see Eze. xx. 35, 36, “ T will 
bring you into the wilderness of the people, and there will I plead with you.” 
God had said he would make them as a wilderness, ver. 3, which was a threat- 
ening; now, when it is here made a part of a promise that he would bring them 
into the wilderness, the meaning may be, tnat he would, by his grace, bring 
their minds to their condition, they shall have humble hearts under humbling 
providences ; being poor, shall be poor in spirit, shall accept of the punish- 
ment of their iniquity, and then they are prepared to have comfort spoken to 
them. When God delivered Israel out of Egypt he led them into the wil- 
derness to “humble them, and prove them, that he might do them good,” 
Deu. viii. 2, 3, 15, 16; and so he will do again. Note, Those whom God has 
mercy in store for he first brings into a wilderness, into solitude and retirement, 
that they may the more freely converse with him out of the noise of this world; 
into distress of mind, through sense of guilt, and dread of wrath, which brings 
a soul to be quite at a loss in itself, and bewildered, and by those convictions 
he prepares for consolations; and sometimes into outward distress and trouble, 
by that to open the ear to discipline. 2nd. He will then allure them, and speax 
comfortably to them; will persuade them, and speak to their hearts; that is, he 
will, by his word and Spirit, incline their hearts to return to him, and encourage 
them to do so. He will allure them with the promises of his favour, as before he 
had terrified them with the threatenings of his wrath; will speak friendly to 
them, both by his prophets and by his providences, as before he had spoken 
roughly, /sa. xl. 1,2. ‘ By the hand of my servants the prophets I will speak com- 
fort to her heart ;’ so the Chaldee. This refers to the Gospel of Christ, and the 
offers of Divine grace in the Gospel, by which we are allured to forsake our 
sins and to turn to God, and which speaks to the heart of a convinced sinner 
that which is every way suited to his case, speaks abundant consolation to 
those that sorrow for sin, and lament after the Lord. And when by the Spirit 
it is indeed spoken to the heart effectually, and so as to reach the conscience, 
—which it is God’s prerogative to do,—O what a blessed change is wrought by 
it! Note, The best way of reducing wandering souls to God is by fair means. 
By the promise of rest in Christ we are invited to take his yoke upon us; and 
the work of conversion may be forwarded by comforts as well as by convic- 
tions. 3rd. He will “give her her vineyards from thence;” from that time and 
from that place where he hath afflicted her, and brought her to see her folly, 
and to humble herself, from thenceforward he will do her good; not only speak 
comfortably to her, but do well for her, and undo what he had done against her. 
He had “ destroyed her vines,” ver. 12; but now he will give her whole vine- 
yards, as if for every vine destroyed she should have a vineyard restored, and 
so be repaid with interest; she shall not only have corn for necessity, but 
vineyards for delight. ‘These note the privileges and comforts of the Gospel, 
which are prepared for those that “come up out of the wilderness” leaning 
upon Christ as their beloved, Cant. viii. 5. Note, God has vineyards of con- 
solation reacy to bestow on those who repent and return to him; and he can 
give vineyards out of a wilderness, which are of all other the most welcome, as 
rest to the weary. 4th. He will give her “the valley of Achor for a door of 
hope.” ‘The valley of Achor was that in which Achan was stoned; it signifies 
the valley of trouble, because he troubled Israel, and there God troubled him. 
This was in the beginning of the wars in Canaan, and their putting away the 
accursed thing in that pee gave them ground to hope that God would con- 
tinue his presence with them and complete their victories. So when God 
returns to his people in mercy, and they to him in duty, it will be to them as 
happy an omen as any other, if they put away the accursed thing from amwoug 
them; if, by mortifying sin, they stone the Achan that has troubled their camp, 
their subduing that enemy within themselves is an earnest to them of victory 
over all the kings of Canaan. Or, if the allusion be to the name, it intimates 
that trouble for sin, if it be sincere, opens a door of hope; for that sin that 
truly troubles uo shall not ruin us. The valley of Achor was a yery fruitful, 
pleasant valley; some think it the same with the valley of Engedi, famous for 
vineyards, Cant. i. 14. This God gave to Israel, as a pattern and pledge of the 
whole land of Canaan; so, ‘ God will, by his Gospel, give to all believers such 
gifts, graces, and comforts in this life, as shall be a taste of those more perfect 
good things of the kingdom of heaven, and shall give them an assured hope of 
a full possession of them in due time.’ So the learned Dr. Pocock expounds 
it; and to the same purpose this whole context. 

2. The great rejoicing with which they shall receive God’s gracious returns 
towards them. “She shall sing there as in the days of her youth.” ‘This 
plainly refers to that triumphant and prophetic song which Moses and the 
children of Israel sung at the Red Sea, Ez. xv. 1. When they are delivered 
out of captivity they shall repeat that song, and to them it shall be a new song, 
because sung upon a new occasion, not inferior to the former. God had said, 
ver. 11, he would “ cause all her mirth to cease,” but now he would _cause it to 
revive; she shall sing as in the day that she came out of Egypt. Note, When 
God repeats former mercies we must repeat former praises; we find the song 
of Moses sung in the New ‘Testament, Rev. xv. 3. This promise of Israel's 
singing has its accomplishment in the Gospel of Christ, which furnisheth us 
with abundant matter for joy and praise; and, wherever it is received in its 
power, enlargeth the heart in joy and praise. And this is that land flowing 
with milk and honey which the valley of Achor opens a door of hope to. We 
rejoice in tribulation. f : 

econdly. ‘That though they had been much addicted to the worship of Baal, 
they should now be perfectly weaned from it, shall relinquish and abandon 
all appearances of idolatry, and approaches towards it, and cleave to God only, 
and worship him as he appoints, ver. 16, 17. Note, The surest pledge and token 
of God's favour to any people is his effectual parting between them and their 
beloved sins. ‘The worship of Baal was the sin that did most easily beset the 
eople of Israel, it was their own Pepe the sin that had dominion over them; 
bat now that idolatry shall be quite abolished, and there shall not be the least 
remains of it among them. i ; 

1. The idols of Baal shall not be mentioned, not any of the Baals that in the 

days of Baalim had made so great a noise with, O Baal, hear us! O » hear 


ii. 8. The connection of this verse seems best indicated by trans- 
lating it, “And she hath not known that I have given to her the 
corn,” &c. The thought of verse 5 is evidently resumed, thus :—1. “I 
will go after my lovers,” which is answered in verses 6,7. 2. “They 
give me my bread,” &c., which is answered here: “ She ascribes to 
her lovers the gifts which come from me.” The sense of the latter 
clause seems to be, “I have multiplied unto her silver and gold 
(which) they made into Baal,” i.e., images of Baal. ‘hd 
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ns! The very names of Baalim shall be taken out of their mouths. They shall 
be so disused that they shall be quite forgotten, as if their names had never 
been known in Israel. They shall be so detested that people will not bear to 
mention them themselves, or to hear others mention them; so that posterity 
shall scarce know that ever there were such things. They shall be so ashamed 
of their former love to Baal, that they shall do all they can to blot out the 
remembrance of it. They shall tie themselves up to the strictest literal mean- 
ing of that law against idolatry, Hx. xxiii. 13, “ Make no mention of the names 
of other gods, neither let it be heard out of thy mouth;” as David, Ps. xvi. 4. 
Thus the apostle expresseth the abhorrence we ought to have of all fleshly lusts, 
“Tet them not be once named among you,” Eph. v. 3. But how can such 
a change of the Ethiopian’s skin be wrought? It is answered, the power 
of God ean do it, and will; “I will take away the names of Baalim;” as 
Zec. xiii. 2, “I will cut off the names of the idols.” Note, God’s grace in the 
heart will change the language by making that iniquity to be loathed which 
was beloved; Zeph. iii. 9, “I will turn to the people a pure language.” One 
of the rabbins saith this promise relates to the Gentiles as well as Israel; 
and we know it had its accomplishment in the turning of the Gentiles, by 
the Gospel of Christ, from the idolatries which thev had bee: wedded to, 
1 Thes. i. 9. 

2. The very word Baal shall be laid aside, even in its innocent signification. 
God saith, “ Thou shalt call me Ishi, and call me no more Baali.” Both signify 
my husband, and both had been made use of concerning God; Jsa. liv. 5, “ Thy 
Maker is thy husband,” thy Baal, so the word is, thy owner, patron, and pro- 
tector. Itis probable many good people had accordingly made use of the word 
Baali in worshipping the God of Israel; when their wicked neighbours bowed 
the knee to Baal they gloried in this, that God was their Baal. But, saith God, 
you shall call me so no more, because I will have the very names of Baalim 
taken away. Note, That which is very innocent in itself, yet, when it has been 
abused to idolatry, should be abolished, and the very use of it taken away, that 
nothing may be done to keep idols in remembrance, much less to keep them 
in reputation. When ealling God Ishi will do as well, and signify as much 
as Baali, let that word be chosen rather, lest, by calling him Baali, others should 
be put in mind of their quondam Baals. Some think there is another reason 
intimated why God would be called Ishi, and not Baali. They both signify my 
husband ; but Ishi is a compellation of love, and sweetness, and familiarity ; 
Baali, of reverence and subjection. Ishi is viv meus,—‘my man;’ Baali is 
dominus meus,—‘ my lord.’ In gospel times God hath so revealed himself to us 
as to encourage us to come boldly to the throne of his grace, and to use a holy, 
humble freedom there; we ought to call God our Master, for so he is, but we 
are more taught to call him our Father. Ishi is a man the Lord, Gen. iv. 1, 
and intimates that in gospel times the church’s husband shall be the man Christ 
Jesus, made like unto his brethren, and therefore they call him Ishi, not Baali. 

Thirdly. That though they had been in continual troubles, as if the whole 
creation had been at war with them, now they shall enjoy perfect peace and 
tranquillity, as if they were in a league of friendship with the whole creation; 
ver. 18. In that day, when they have forsaken their idols, and put themselves 
under the Divine protection, “I will make a covenant for them.’ 

i. They shall be protected from evil, nothing shall hurt them, or do them any 
mischief. Zranquillus Deus tranquillat omnia,— When God is at peace with 
us he makes every creature to be so too.’ The inferior creatures shall do them 
no harm, as they had done, when the beasts of the field ate up their vineyards, 
ver. 12, and when noisome beasts were one of God’s sore judgments, ze. xiv. 15. 
The fowls and the creeping things are taken into this covenant, for they also, 
when God makes use of them as the instruments of his justice, may become 
very hurtful. But they shall be no more so; nay, by virtue of this covenant 
they shall be made serviceable to them, and brought into their interests. Note, 
God has the command of the inferior creatures, and brings them into what 
covenant he pleaseth; he can make the beasts of the field to honour him, so he 
has promised, /sa. xliii. 20, and to contribute tu his people’s comfort. And if 
the inferior creatures are thus laid under an engagement to serve us, it is our 
part of the covenant not to abuse them, but to serve God with them. Some 
think this had its accomplishment in the miraculous power Christ gave his 
disciples to take up serpents, Mar. xvi. 17, 18. - It agrees with the promises 
made particularly to Israel, in their return out of captivity, #ze. xxxiv. 25, “I 
will cause evil beasts to cease out of the land;” and the more general ones to 
all the saints: Job v. 22, 23, “The beasts of the field shall be at peace with 
thee;” and Ps. xci. 13, “ Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder.” But this 
is not all. Men are more in danger from one another than from the brute 
beasts, and therefore it is farther promised that God will make wars to cease, 
will disarm the enemy. “I will break the bow, and sword, and battle.” He 
can do it when he pleaseth, Ps. xlvi. 9, and will do it for those whose ways 
please him, for he ‘maketh even their enemies to be at peace with them,” 
Pr. xvi.7. This agrees with the promise that in gospel times “ swords shall 
be beaten into ploughshares,” Jsa. ii. 4. : 

2. They shall be “ quiet from the fear of evil.” God will not only keep them 
safe, but make them to lie down safely, as those that know themselves to be 
under the protection of heaven, and therefore are not afraid of the powers of hell. 

Fourthly. That though God had given them a bill of divorce for their whore- 


doms, yet upon their repentance he would again take them into covenant with | 


himself, into a marriage covenant, ver. 19, 20. God’s making a covenant for them 
with the inferior creatures was a great favour, but it was nothing to this, that 
he took them into covenant with himself, and engaged himself to du them good. 
Observe 

1. The nature of this covenant. It is a marriage covenant, founded in choice 
and love, and founding the nearest relation, “I will betroth thee unto me,” and 
again, and a third time, “I will betroth thee.” Note, All that are sincerely 
devoted to God are betrothed to him; that is, God gives them the most sacred 
and inviolable security imaginable, that he will love them, protect them, and 
provide for them, and that he will do the part of a husb t 
that he will incline their hearts to join themselves to him, and will graciously 
accept of them in so doing. | | 4 
The gospel church is “the bride, the Lamb’s wife ;” and they would never come 
into that relation to him if he did not by the power of his grace betroth them 
to himself. The separation begins on our side, we alienate ourselves trom God; 
the coalition begins on his side, he betroths us to himself. 

2. The duration of the covenant. “1 will betroth thee for ever.” The cove- 
nant itself shall be inviolable; God will not break it on his part, and you shall 
not on yours; and the blessings of it shall be everlasting. One of the Jewish 
rabbins saith, this isa promise, that she shall attain to the life of the world to 
come, which is absolute eternity or perpetuity. 


% 


3. The manner how this covenant shall be made. Ist. In righteousness and | 


judgment; that is, God will deal sincerely and uprightly in covenanting with 
them. hey have broken covenant, and God is righteous; but, saith God 
1 will renew the covenant in righteousness. The matter shall be so ordered 
as that God may receive even these backsliding children into his family again 
without any reflection upon his justice; nay, that being satistied by the 
Mediator of this covenant, very much to the honour of it. 
«an there be why God should take a people into covenant with him that had 


ii. 12. This verse makes it clear thot the lovers in whose favour 
Israel apostatises, as in verse 5, are idol gods; indeed, what else could 
be meant? Her Maker was her husband, and him she forsook for 
the meretricious attractions of vain and foul idols. 

ii. 13. Here we have the general designation of the “lovers ” or 
idol gods of Israel. They are called Baalim, and correctly so, for 
there were many Baals. It should not be overlooked, in connection 
with the imagery, that Baal often means a lord, master, or husband. 
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But what reason } 


and to them, and’ 


Believing souls are espoused to Christ, 2 Cor. xi. 2. | 
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80 often dealt treacherously ? Will it not reflect upon his wisdom? No, saith 
God, | will do it in judgment; not rashly, but upon due consideration. Let me 
alcne to give a reason for it, and to justify my own conduct. 2nd. In loving= 
kindness and in mercies. God will deal tenderly and graciously in covenant- 
ing with them; and will be not only as good as his word, but better; and,as he 
will be just in keeping covenant with them, so he will be merciful in keeping 
them in the covenant. ‘They are subject to many infirmities, and if he be 
extreme to mark what they do amiss, they will soon lose the benefit of the 
covenant. He therefore promiseth that it shall be a covenant of grace made 
in a compassionate consideration of their infirmities, so as that every trans- 
gression in the covenant shall not throw them out of covenant. He will gather 
with everlasting loving-kindness. 3rd. In faithfulness. Every article of the 
covenant shall be punctually performed; faithful is he that hath called them, 
who also will do it,—he cannot net himself, 

4. The means by which they shall be kept right and faithful to the covenant 
on their part. “ Thou shalt know the Lord.” hich is not only a promise 
that God will reveal himself to them more fully and clearly than ever, but that 
he will give them a heart to know him; they shall know more of him, and shall 
know him in another manner than ever yet. The ground of their apostasy was, 
not Kno God to be their benefactor, ver. 8; therefore, to prevent the like, 
they shall all be taught of God to know him. Note, God keeps up his interest 
in men’s souls by giving them a good understanding, and a right knowledge 
of things, /7eb. viii. 11. 

Fifthly. That though the heavens had been to them as brass, and the earth 
as iron, now the heavens shall yield their dews, and by that means the earth 
its fruits, ver. 21,22. God having betrothed the gospel church, and in it all 
believers, to himself, how shall he not with himself, and with his Son, freely 
give them all things; all things pertaining both to life and godliness, all things 
they need or can desire? All is theirs, for they are Christ’s, betrothed to him 
and with the righteousness of the kingdom of God which they seek first all 
other things shall be added unto them. And yet this promise of corn and wine 
is to be taken also in a spiritual sense, (so the learned Dr. Pocock thinks.) It 
is an effusion of those blessings and graces which relate to the soul that is here 
promised under the metaphor of temporal blessings; the dew of heaven as 
well as the fatness of the earth, and that put first, as in the blessing of Jacob, 
Gen. xxvii. 28. God had threatened, ver. 9, that he would “ take away the corn 
and the wine;” but now he promiseth to restore them again, and that in the 
common course and order of nature. While they lay under the judgment of 
famine they called to the earth for corn and wine, for the support of themselves 
and their families ; very gladly would the earth have supplied them, but cannot 
give unless she receive; cannot produce corn and wine unless it be “enriched 
with the river of God,” Ps. lxy. 9, and therefore calls to the heavens for rain,— 
the former and latter rain in their season; gapes for it, and, by its melancholy 
aspect when rain is denied, pleads for it. But, say the heavens, we have no 
rain to give unless He who hath the keys of the clouds unlock them, and open 
these bottles; so that, if the Lord do not help you, we cannot. But when God 
takes them into covenant with himself, then the wheel of nature shall be set 
a-going again in favour of them, and the streams of mercy shall flow in the 
usual channel. “Then I will hear, saith the Lord;” I will receive your prayers, 
so the Chaldee interprets the first hearing. God will graciously take notice 
of their addresses to him. And then, “I will hear the heavens;” I will 
answer them, so it may be read, and then they shall ‘hear and answer the 
earth,” and pour down seasonable rain upon it; and then the earth shall hear 
the corn and vines, and supply them with moisture, and they shall hear 
Jezreel, and be nourishment and refreshment for them that inherit Jezreel 
See here the coherence of second causes with one another, as links in a ehain, 
and the necessary dependence they all have upon God the First Cause. Note, 
We must expect all our comforts from God in the usual method, and by the 
appointed means; and when we are at any time disappointed in them, we must 
look up to God, “above the hills and mountains,” Ps. exxi. 1, 2. See how ready 
the creatures are to serve the people of God, how desirous of the honour; the 
corn cries to the earth, the earth to the heavens, the heavens to God, and all 
that they may supply them. And see how ready God is to give relief; “ I will 
hear, saith the Lord, yea, I will hear.” And if God will hear the ery of the 
heavens for his people, much more will he hear the intercession of his Son for 
them, who is made higher than the heavens. See what a peculiar delight those 
that are in convenant with God may take in their creature comforts, as seeing 
them all come to them from the hand of God; they can run up all the streams 
to the fountain, and taste covenant love in common mercies, which makes them 
doubly sweet. 

Sixthly. That whereas they were now dispersed, not only, as Simeon and 
Levi, divided in Jacob, and scattered in Israel, but divided and scattered 
all the world over, God will turn this curse, as he did that, intoa blessing. I 
will not only water the earth.for her, but will sow her unto me in the earth; her 
dispersion shall be not like that of the chaff in the floor, which the wind driveth 
away, but like that of the seed in the field, in order to its greater increase; 
wherever they are scattered they shall take root downwards, and bear fruit 
upwards. The “ good seed are the children of the kingdom;” “I will sow her 
unto me.” This alludes to the name Jezreel, which signifies ‘sown of God,’ or, 
‘for God.’ As she was scattered of him, (which is one signification of the 
words,) so she shall be sown of him; and to what he sows he will give the 
increase. When in all parts of the world Christianity got footing, and every 
where there were professors of it, then this promise was fulfilled, * 1 will sow 
her unto me in the earth.” Note, The greatest blessing of this earth is, that 
God has a church in it, and from that ariseth all the tribute of glory he hath 
te of aR it is what he hath sworn to himself, and what he will therefore secure 
to himself. 

Seventhly. That whereas they had been Lo-ammi and Lo-ruhamah, not a 
people, and not finding mercy with God, now they shall be restored to his 
favour, and taken again into covenant with him, ver. 23. ‘They had not 
obtained mercy, but seemed to be abandoned; they were not my people, not 
distinguished, not dealt with, as my people, but left to lie in common with 
the nations. This was the case of the rejected Jews; and the same, or 
more deporable, was that of the Gentile world, to whom the apostle applies 
this, Rom. ix. 24, 25, that had no hope, and were without God in the world; 
but, when great multitudes both of Jews and Gentiles were, upon their 
believing in Christ, incorporated into a Christian church, then, 1. God 
had merey on those who had not obtained mercy. Those found favour 
with God, and became the children of his love, who had been long out of 
favour, and the children of his wrath, and if Infinite Mercy had not interposed 
would have been for ever so. Note, God’s mercy must not be despaired of 
anywhere on this side hell. 2. He took those into a covenant relation to him- 
self who had been strangers and foreigners; he saith to them, “ Thou art my 
people,” whom I will own and bless, protect and provide for; and they shall 
say, “ Thou art my God,” whom I will serve and worship, and to whose honour 
I will be entirely and for ever devoted. Note, Ist. The sum total of the happi- 
ness of believers is the mutual relation that is between them and God, t 18 
is theirs, and they are his; this is the crown of all the promises. 2nd. Thig 
; velation is founded in free grace we hav not chosen him, but he hath chosen 


This circumstance accounts for the term Baali, or “my husband,” 
which occurs in verse 16 of this chapter. The allusion to decking 
with earrings and jewels is a reference to the almost universal prac- 
tice of worshipping idols with great pomp and show, <q \ 

ii. 15. Israel restored is to have peace, plenty, and joy. The 
valley of Achor is said to have been near Jericho. Achor is explained 
to signify trouble or sorrow; hence it may be inferred that the literal 
sense intended is, that a state of humiliation and sorrow may prove 
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us. He first saith, They are my people, and makes them willing to be so in the 
day of his power, and then they avouch him to be theirs. 3rd. As we need desire 
no more to make us happy, but to be the people of God, so we need desire no 
more to make us easy and cheerful but to have him to assure us that we are 
80, to say unto us, by his Spirit witnessing with ours, “Thou art my people.” 
4th. Those that have accepted of the Lord for their God must avouch him 
to be so, must go to him in prayer, and tell him sv, “‘Lhou art my God,” 
and must be ready to make profession before men. 5th. It adds to the 
comfort of our covenant with Goa, that in it there is a communion of saints, 
who, though they are many, yet here they are one, It is not, lL will say to them, 
Ye are my people, but, “ Thou art;” for he looks upon them as all one in 
Christ, and as such in him he speaks to them, and covenants with them; and 
they also do not say, Thou art our God, for they look upon themselves as one 
body, and desire with one mind and one mouth to glorify him, and therefore 
say, “ Thou art my God;” or, it intimates that such a covenant as God made 
of old with his people Israel in general, now under the Gospel he makes with 
particular believers, and suith to each of them, even the meanest, with as much 
pleasure as he did of old to the thousands of Israel, “Thou art my people,” and 
Invites and encourageth each of them to say, “Thoda art my God,” and to 
triumph therein, as Moses and all Israel did; Ax. xv. 2, He is my God, and my 


fathers’ God. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


God is still, by the prophet, inculcating the same thing upon this careless people, and 
much in the same manner as before, by a type or sign. that of the dealinys of a hus- 
band with an adulterous wife. In this chapter we have, 1. The bad character which 
the people of Israel now had; they were, as is said of the Athenians, Acts xvii. 16, 
wholly given to idolatry, ver. 1. 11. The low condition which they should be reduced 
to by their captivity, and other the instances of God’s controversy with them, ver. 2—4, 
III. The blessed reformation that should at length be wrought upon them in the latter 
days, ver. 5. 


HEN said the Lorp unto me, Go yet, love a 
woinan beloved of her friend, yet au adulteress, 
according to the love of the Lorp toward the chil- 
dren of Israel, who look to other gods, and love 
flagons of wine. 2 So I bought her to me for fifteen 
ieces of silver, and for an homer of barley, and an 
half lower of barley: 3 And I said unto her, Thou 
shalt abide for me many days; thou shalt not play 
the harlot, and thou shalt not be for another wan: 
so will I also be for thee. 4 For the children of 
[srael shall abide many days without a king, and 
without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and with- 
out an image, and without an ephod, and without 
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teraphim: 5 Afterward shall the children of Israel 
return, and seek the Lorp their God, and David 
their king; and shall fear the Lorp and his good- 
ness in the latter days. 


Some think this chapter refers to Judah, the two tribes, as the adulteress the , 


prophet married, ch. i. 3, represented the ten tribes; for this was not to be 
divorced, as the tribes were, but to be left desolate for a long time, and then 
to return, as the two tribes did. But these are called the children of Israel, 
which was the ten tribes; and therefore it is more probable that of them this 
parable, as well as that before, is to be understood. Go and repeat it, saith 
God to the prophet, Go yet again. Note, For the conviction and reduction 
of sinners it is necessary that precept be upon precept, and line upon line. If 
they will not believe one sign, try another, rz. iv. 8, 9. 
irst. Now in this parable we may observe, . 

1, God’s goodness and Israel’s badness, strangely serving for a foil to each 
other, ver. 1. Israel is as a woman beloved of her friend, either of him that 
has married her, or of him that only courts her, and yet an adulteress ; such is 
the case between God and [srael. We say of those whuse affection is mutual, 
that there is no love lost between them; but here we find a great deal of the 
leve, even of God himself, lost and thrown away upon an unworthy, ungrateful 
people. The God of Israel retains a very great love for the children of Israel, 
and yet they are an evil andadalterous generation. “ Be astonished, O heavens 
at this, and wonder, O earth.” 1st. That God’s goodness has not pus an end 


the prelade, introduction, or door for hope to enter. Hence Israel 
will rejoice in her approaching deliverance. i 

ji. 16. The word ish signifies man or husband, and Ishi means 
“my hustand.” Buali is a less familar term, conveying the iiea of 
lord or master as well as husband. In the time to come the elemeut 
of love will be more prominent than that of authority. 

ii. 17. Baalim is the plural for Baal as an idol god; and Israel 
would cease to reverence all Baals, and honour God alone. 
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to their badness. The Lord loves them, has a kindness for them, and is ‘oa~ 
tinually shewing kindness to them; they know it, they cannot but own it, that 
he has been as a friend and father to them; and yet they look to other gods, 
gods that they can see, and to the love of which they are drawn by the eye; 
they look to them with an eye of adoration; they offer up ail their services to 
them, and with an eye of dependence they expect all their comforts from them. 
If they were restrained from bowing the knee to idols, yet they gave them an 
amorous glance, and had eyes full of that spiritual adultery. And they love 
tlagous of wine; they therefore joined with idolaters, because they lived 
merrily, and drank hard; they had a kindness for other gods for the sake of 
the plenty of good wine with which they had been sometimes treated in their 
temples. Idolatry and sensuality commonly go together; those that make a 
vod of their belly, as drunkards do, will easily be brought to make a god of 
any thing else. God’s priests were to drink no wine when they went in to 
minister, and his Nazarites none at all; but the worshippers of other gods 
drank wine in bowls, nay, no less than flagons of wine would content them. 
2nd, That their badness had not put an etd to God’s goodness, and stopped 
the current of his favours to them. ‘This is a wonder of mercy indeed, that she 
is thus “ beloved of her friend, though au adulteress.” Such is the “love of 
the Lord toward the children of Israel.” Go, saith God, love such a woman: 
see if thou canst find in thy heart to do it; no, thou canst not ; the breast of no 
man would admit such a love, yet such is my love to the children of Israel. It 
is love to the loveless, to the unlovely, to those that have a thousand times 
forfeited it. Note, In God’s goodwill to poor sinners his thoughts and ways 
are indnitely above ours, and his love is more condescending and compassionate 
en ours is or can be. In this, as much as any thing, he is God avd not man, 

os. X1. 9, 

2. The method found for the bringing of a God so very good and a people so 
very bad together again. This is the thing aimed at; and what God aims at, he 
will accomplish. To our great surprise we find a breach, thus wide as the sea, 
effectually healed; miracles cease not, so long as Divine mercy doth not cease. 
Observe here, 

Ist. ‘he course God takes to humble them, and make them know themselves; 
ver. 2,“ 1 bought her to me for fifteen pieces of silver, and an homer and an halt 
of barley,” that is, 1 courted her to be reconciled, to leave her ill courses, and 
return to her first husband, as ch. ii. 14. I allured her, and spake comfortably 
to her; as the Levite went after his concubine, that had played the harlot 
from him, and was run away with another man, he “‘spake friendly to her,” 
Jud. xix. 3; but here the present which the prophet brought her for the pur- 
chasing of her favour is observed to be a very small one; but it waa all that 
was intended for her separate maintenance, and in it she is reduced to a short 
allowance, and, to punish her for her pride, is made to look very mean, When 
Samson went to be reconciled to his wife, that had disobliged him, he visited 
her with a kid, Jud. xv. 1, which wasa genteel entertainment. But the prophet 
here visited his wife with fifteen pieces of silver; asmall sum, which yet she wiust 
be content to live upon a great while, so long as till her husband thought fit to 
restore her to herfirst estate. She shall also have a homer and a half of barley 
for bread-corn; and that is all she must expect till she be sufticiently humbled 
and by a competent time of trial satisfactory proof given that she is indeed 
reformed. Let her be made sensible that it is not for her own merit that her 
nusband makes court to her; it is but at a lame price that he values her. The 
price of a servant was thirty shekels, #2. xxi. 32. ‘This was but half so much; 

et let her know it is more than she is worth. God had given Egypt for 
Tatanla ransom once, so precious were they then in his sight, and so honourable, 
fsa. xliii. 3,43; but now they have gone a whoring from him he will give but 
fifteen pieces of silver for them, so much have they lost in their value by their 
iniquity. Note, ‘Those whom God desigus honour and comfort for he first 
makes sensible of their own worthlessness, and brings them to acknowledge 
with the prodigal, “lam no more worthy to be called thy son.” ‘Time was 
when Israel was ted with the finest of the wheat; but they grew wanton, and 
loved flagons of wine; and therefore, in order to the humbling and reducing of 
them, they must be brought, in the land of their captivity, tu eat barley bread, 
and be thankful they can get it, and to eat that too by weight and measure, 
whereas they did not use to be stinted. Note, Poverty and disgrace sometimes 
prove a happy means of making great sinners penitents. 

2nd. The new terms upon which God is willing to come with them; ver. 3, 
“Thou shalt abide for me many days, and shalt not be for another, so will L be 
for thee.” He might justly have given them a bill of divorce, and have resolved 
to have no more to do with them; but he is willing to shew them kindness, and 
that the matter should be compromised. He deals not with them in strict 
justice, according to the rigour of the law, but according to the multitude of 
his mercies; and it represents God’s gracious dealings with the apostate race 
of mankind, that had gone a whoring from him; he bought them indeed with 
an inestimable price, not for their honour, but for the honour of lis own justice. 
And now this is the proposal he makes to them, the covenant of grace he is 
willing to enter into with them,—they must be to him a people, and he will be 
to them a God, the same with the proposal here made to Israel. ; 

First. They must take to themselves the shame of their apostasy from him ; 
must submit to, and accept of, the punishment of their iniquity. “ Thou shalt 
abide for many days” in solitude and silence, as a widow that is desolate 
and insorrow. They must lay aside their ornaments, and wait with patience 
and submission to know what God will do with them, and whether he will 

lease to admit such unworthy wretches into his favour again, as they did 
Bea: xxxiii. 4,5. heir father, their husband, has spit in their tace, (as Gud 
said concerning Miriam,) hath put them under the marks of his displeasure ; 
and therefore, like her, they must be “ashamed seven days,” and be “shut 
out of the camp,” Num. xii. 14, till “ their uncircumcised hearts be humbled,” 
Lev. xxvi.41. Let them sit alone and “keep silence, waiting for the salvation of 
the Lord,” and in the meantime let them bear the yoke, Lam. iii. 26—28. Let 
them not expect that God should speedily return in mercy to them, as some- 
times he has done, that comfort should come over cheap and easy to them; no, 
let them want it, let them wait for it many days, during all the days of their 
captivity, and reckon it a miracle of mercy, and worth waiting for, if it comes 
at last. ote, Those whom God designs mercy for he will first bring to abase 
themselves, and to put a high value upon his favours. : ' Fe 

Secondly. They must never return to folly again. ‘That is the condition upon 
which God will “speak peace to his people, and to his saints,” /’s. Ixxxv. 8, 
and no other; “ Thou shalt not play the harlot,” shalt not worship idols in 
the land of thy captivity, while thou art there set apart for thine unclean- 
ness. Note, It is not enough to take shame to ourselves for the sins we 
have committed, and to justify God in correcting us for them; but we must 
resolve, in the strength of God's grace, that we will not offend any more; 
that we will not again go a whoring from God, after the world and the 
flesh. Blessed be God, though it is the law of the covenant, it is not the 
condition of it, that we shall never in any thing do amiss; but “thou shalt 
not play the harlot,” thou shalt not serve other gods, “ shalt not be fur ape- 
ther man.” In the land of their captivity they would be courted to worship 
the idols of the country ; that would be a trial to them, a long (rial, mony days, 
buc if thou keep thy ground, and bold fast thine integrity, if, when all this 


ii. 22. Here again the name of Jezreel is repeated, no donbt as a 
firurative expression for the true Israel ov seed of God. (See note 
on chap. i. 11.) 

ii. 23. This verse resumes ideas set forth in chap. i. 6—10 ii. 1, 2. 
Compare what is said of the Gentiles in Rum. ix. 24—26; 1 Pet. 
ii. 10. 

iii. 1. The interpretation of this practically depends upon that of 
the nurration in the first chapter. If the former was a real transac. 
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is come upon thee, yet thou dost not “stretch out thy hand toa strange god,” 
thou wilt be qualified for the returns of God’s favour. Note, It is a certain 
sign that our afflictions are means of much good to us, and earnests of more, 
when we are kept by the grace of God from being overcome by the tempta- 
tions of an afflicted state. 

3rd. Upon these terms their Maker will again be their husband; “So will I also 
be for thee.” This is the covenant between God and returning sinners, that if 
they will be for him to serve him, he will be for them to save them. Let them 
renounce and abjure all rivals with God for the throne in the heart, and devote 
themselves entirely to him, and him only, and he will be to them a God all- 
sufficient. If we be faithful and constant to God in a way of duty, and witl 
never leave nor forsake him, he will be so to us in a way of mercy, and will 
never leave or forsake us; and a fairer proposal could not be made. 

Secondly. Now in the two last verses we have the reddition of the parable, 
and the application of it to Israel. es. 

1. They must long sit like a widow, stripped of all their joys and honours ; 
Lam. i.1, 2; “ They shall abide many days without a king, and without a prince,’ 
&e.; anda nation in this condition may well be called a widow. They want 
the blessing, Ist. Of civil government. They shall abide without a king, and 
without a prince of theirown. There were kings and princes over them to 
oppress them, and rule them with rigour, but they had no king or prince to 
protect them, to fight their battles for them, and administer justice to them, 
and to take care of their common safety and welfare. Note, Magistracy is a 
very great blessing to a people, and it is asad and sore judgment to want it. 
2nd. Of publie worship. They shall abide “ without a sacrifice, and without an 
image,” (or, a statue or pillar; it is used concerning the pillars Jacob erected, 
Gen. xxviil, 18; xxxi. 45; xxxv. 20;) and “without an ephod and teraphim.” 
‘The teraphim being here closely joined to the ephod, some think the Urim and 
Thummim were meant by it, in the breastplate of the high priest. ‘The mean- 
ing is, that in their captivity they should not only have no face of a nation upon 
them, but no face of a church; they should not have (as a learned expositor 
speaks) liberty of any public profession or exercise of religion, either true or 
false, according to their choice. They shall have ‘no sacrifice or altar ;’ so the 
Seventy, and therefore no sacrifice because no altar. They shall have no ephod, 
or teraphim, no legal priesthood, no means of knowing God’s mind, no oracle to 
consult in doubtful cases, but shall be all in the dark. Note, The case of those 
is very melancholy that are deprived of all opportunities to worship God in 
public. This was the case of the Jews in their captivity; and is so far the 
case of the scattered Jews at this day, that, though they have their synagogues, 
they have no temple service. Desolate indeed is their condition that are shut 
out from communion with God, that have no opportunity of directing their 
addresses to God by sacrifice and altar, and of receiving instructions from him 
by ephod and teraphim. 4 

2. They shall at length be received again as a wife, ver. 5; “ Afterwards,” in 
process of time, when they have gone through this discipline, “they shall 
return ;” that is, they shall repent of their idolatries, and forsake them; they 
shall apply themselves to God, and adhere to him, and herein they shall be 
accepted of him. Two things are here promised as instances of their return, 
and steps towards their acceptance with God in their return. 

Ist. The inquiries they shall make after God. ‘They shall seek the Lord 
their God, and David their king.” Note, Those that would find God, and find 
favour with him, must seek him, must ask after him, covet acquaintance with 
him, desire to be reconciled to him, set their love on him, and labour in this, that 
they may be accepted of him. Their seeking him implies that they had lost 
him, that they were lamenting their loss, and that they were solicitous to 
retrieve what they had lost. They shall seek him as their God; for, ‘should 
not a people seek unto their God?” And they shall seek “David their king,” 
who ean be no other than the Messiah, our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of David, 
the “root and offspring of David,” whom David himself called Lord, Ps. ex. 1, 
and to whom God gave “the throne of his father David,” Zu. i. 32. The Chal- 
dee reads it, ‘They shall seek the service of the Lord their God, and shall 
obey Messiah, the Son of David, their king:’ compare this with Jer. xxx. 9; 
Eze. xxxii. 23; xxxvii. 25. Note, Those that would seek the Lord so as to find 
him must apply themselves to Jesus Christ, and must seek to him as their 
ane. and become his willing people, and take an oath of fealty and allegiance 
to him. 

2nd. The reverence they shall have of God. “ They shall fear the Lord and 
his goodness.” Some, by his goodness, here understand the temple towards 
which they shall look in worshipping God. The Jews say, There were three 
things which Israel cast off in the days of Rehoboam, the kingdom of heaven, 
the family of David, and the house of the sanctuary; and it will never be well 
with them till they return and seek them all three, which is here promised. 
They shall seek the kingdom of heaven in the Lord their God, the royal family 
in David their king, and the temple in the goodness of the Lord. Others by 
his goodness understand Christ, the same with David their king; but it is 
rather to be taken for that attribute of God which he shewed as his glory, and 
by which he proclaimed his name, Note, It is not only the Lord and his great- 
ness that we are to fear, but the Lord and his goodness; not only his majesty, 
but his mercy. They shall flee for fear to the Lord and his goodness, (so some 
take it,) shall flee to it as their city of refuge. We must fear God’s goodness; 
that is, we must admire it, and stand amazed at it; must adore it, and worship, 
as Moses did at the proclaiming of this name, #2. xxxiv. 6. We must be afraid 
of offending his goodness, of making any ungrateful returns for it, and so for- 
feiting it. “There is forgiveness with God that he may be feared,” Ps. cxxx. 4. 
We must rejoice with trembling in the goodness of God; must not be high- 
minded, but fear. 

Now this promise had its accomplishment when, by the Gospel of Christ, 
great multitudes, both of Jews and Gentiles, were brought home to God, and 
incorporated in the New Testament church, served God in Christ with a filial 
fear of Divine grace, and were accepted of God as his Israel. And some think 
it is to be yet farther accomplished in the conversion of those Jews to the faith 
of Christ who shall remain in unbelief; when they shall seek their Messiah, as 
David their king, and by him all Israel shall be saved, when the fulness of the 
Gentiles is brought in. Time was when. they sought him to put him to death, 
saying, “ We have no king but Cwsar;” but the day is coming when they shall 
seek him to appoint him their head, and to lay their necks under his yoke. He 
that hath here promised they shall do it will enable them to do it, and bring 
about this great work in his own way and time, “in the latter days” of the last 
time, the times of the Messiah. But, alas, who shall live when God doth this? 
How far we are to expect a general conversion of that nation, I cannot say, but 
I am sure we ought to pray that the Jews may be converted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Prophets were sent to be reprovers, to tell people of their faults, and to warn them of the 
judgments of God, to which by sin they exposed themselves; so the prophet is employed 
in this and the following chapters. He is here, as counsel for the King of kings, open- 
mg an indictment against the people of Israel, and labouring to convince them of sin, 
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and of their misery and danger because of sin, that he might prevail with them to 
repent and reform. I. He shews them what were the grounds of God’s controversy 
with them. A general prevalency of vice and profaneness, ver. 1, 2; ignorance and 
forgetfulness of God, ver.6,7; the worldly mindedness of the priests, ver.8; drunken- 
ness and uncleanness, ver. 11; using divination and witchcraft, ver. 12; offering sacri- 
fice in the high places, ver. 13; whoredoms, ver. 14, 18; and bribery among magis- 
trates, ver. 18. II, He shews them what would be the consequences of God’s contro- 
versy. God would punish them for these things, ver. 9; the whole land should be laid 
waste, ver. 3; all sorts of people cut off, ver. 5; their honour lost, ver.7; their creature 
comforts unsatisfying, ver. 10; and themselves made ashamed, ver. 19; and, which is 
several times mentioned here as the sorest judgment of all, they should be let alone in 
their sins, ver. 17; they shall not reprove one another, ver. 4; God will not punish 
them, ver. 14; nay, he will let them prosper, ver. 16. III. He gives warning to Judah 
not to tread in the steps of Israel, because they saw the steps went down to hell, ver. 15. 


EAR the word of the Lorp, ye children of Israel : 
For the Lorp hath a controversy with the inhabitants 
of the land,- 
Because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of 
God in the land 
2 By swearing, and lying, and killing, 
And stealing, and committing adultery, they break out, 
And blood toucheth blood. 
8 Therefore shall the land mourn, 
And every one that dwelleth therein shall languish, 
With the beasts of the field, and with the fowls of heaven; 
Yea, the fishes of the sea also shall be taken away. 
4 Yet let no man strive, nor reprove another : 
For thy people are as they that strive with the priest. 
5 Therefore shalt thou fall in the day, 
And the prophet also shall fall with thee in the night, 
And I will destroy thy mother. 


Here is, First. The court set, and both attendance and attention demanded. 
“ Hear the word of the Lord, ye children of Israel,” for to you is the word of 
this conviction sent, whether you will hear or whether you will forbear. 
Whom may God expect to give him a fair hearing, and to take from him a fair 
warning, but the children of Israel, his own professing people; yea, they will 
be ready enough to hear when God speaks comfortably to them, but are they 
pitiog 30 hear when he hath a controversy with them? Yes, they must hear 
him when he pleads against them, when he has something to lay to their charge. 
“The Lord has a controversy with the inhabitants of the land,” of this land, of 
this holy land. Note, Sin is the great mischief-maker, it sows discord between 
God and Israel. God sees sin in his own people, and a good action he has 
against them for it. Some more particular actions lie against his own people, 
which do not lie against other sinners. He has a controversy with them for 
breaking covenant with him, for bringing a reproach upon him, and for an 
ungrateful return to him for his favour. God’s controversy will be pleaded; 
pleaded by the judgments of his mouth, before they are pleaded by the judg- 
ments of his hand, that he may be justified in all he doth, and may make it 
appear he desires not the death of sinners. And God’s pleadings ought to be 
attended to; for, sooner or later, they shall have a hearing. 

Secondly. The indictment read, by which the whole nation stands charged 
with crimes of a heinous nature, by which God is highly provoked. 

1. They are charged with national omissions of the most important duties. 
There is no truth nor mercy, neither justice nor charity; these most weighty 
matters of the law, as our Saviour accounts them, Ma#. xxiii. 23, judgment 
mercy, and faith. The generality of the people seemed to have no sense at all 
of the thing called honesty ; they made no conscience of what they said and did, 
though never so contrary to the truth and injurious to their neighbour. Mueh 
less had they any sense of mercy, or any obligation they were under to pity and 
help the poor. And it is not strange there is “no truth and mercy,” when there 
is no “knowledge of God in the land.” What good can be expected where 
there is no knowledge of God? It was the privilege of that land, that in Israel 
God was made known, and his name great, which was an aggravation of their 
sin, that they did not know him, Ps. lxxvi. 1. 

2. Hence follow national commissions of the most enormous sins against both 
the first and second table, for they had no regard at all to either. Swearing, 
and lying, and killing, and stealing, and committing adultery, against the third, 
ninth, sixth, eighth, and seventh commandments, were to be found in ail the 
corners of the land, and among all orders and degrees of men among them, 
ver. 2. The corruption was universal. What tend ens): there were among 
them were either lost or hid, or hid themselves. y these they break out; 
that is, they transgress all bounds of reason, and conscience, and the Divine 
law. “ They have exceeded,” Job xxxvi. 9; they have been “ overmuch wicked,” 
Eccl. vii. 17; they suffer their corruptions to break out; they themselves break 
over and break through all that stand in their way, and would stop them in 
their sinful career, as water overflows the banks. ote, Sin is a violent thing, 
and its power exorbitant. When men’s hearts are fully set in them to do evil, 
(Ecel. viii. 11,) what will be restrained from them? Gen. xi. 6. When they 
break out thus, “blood touches blood;” that is, abundance of murders are 
committed in all parts of the country, and, as it were, in a constant series and 
succession. Cédes ali aliis sunt contigu@,—‘ Murders touch murders.’ A 
stream of blood flows down among them, even royal blood. It was about this 
time that there was so much blood shed in grasping at the crown, 
slew Zechariah, and Menahem slew Shallum; Pekah slew Pekahiah, and Hoshea 
slew Pekah; and the like bloody work, it is likely, there was among other con- 
tenders; so then the land was “ polluted with blood,” Ps. cvi. 38; “it was filled 
with blood from one end to the other,” 2 Kin. xxi. 16. 

Thirdly. Sentence passed upon this guilty and polluted land, ver. 3. It shall 
be utterly destroyed and laid waste. he whole land is infected with sin, and 
therefrre the whole land shall mourn under God’s sore judgments; shall sit in 
mourning, being stripped of all its wealth and beauty. As the valleys are said 
to shout for joy, and sing when there is plenty and peace, so heré they are said 
to mourn, when by war and famine they are made desolate. The “ whole land 
shall be brimstone, and salt, and burning,” as was threatened in the law 
Deu. xxix. 23. They had broken all God’s commandments, and now God 
threatens to take away all their comforts. The land mourns when there is 
neither grass for the cattle nor herb for the service of man; and then “ every 


tion, this may be regarded as one also, but if the former was a 
parable, then this must be treated as such. A note in Bertram’s 
Polyglot says, “These things were done in a prophetic vision,” and 
adds that the woman is the Jewish synagogue. The idea is not 
obseure ; the prophet is directed to take a woman who had not been 
faithful to her husband, and who had been divorced by him in con- 
sequence of her adultery. The prophet secures his legal right to the 


woman as his wife by the payment of a dowry, and on condition that || but either an idolatrous pillar or statue seems to be meant, Ry the 
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she waited honourably for him. It was an espousal, and not a 
marriage, and may therefore be regarded as significant of that period 
of probation through which Israel would have to pass before her 
restoration. 

iii. 4. The words “king,” “ prince,” and “sacrifice” involve no diff-. 
culty, but “image,” “ephod,” and “teraphim” require explanation. 
For “image” the Greek, Latin, and Syriac versions have “ altar,” 
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one that dwelleth therein shall languish” for want of nice food to support a 
wasting life, and fret for want of the usual dainties for delight. The “ beasts 
of the field will languish,” Jer. xiv. 5,6. Nay, the destruction of the fruits of 
the earth shall be so great that there shall not be picking for the fowls of the 
air to keep them alive; they shall suffer with man; and their dying, or growing 
Jean, will be a punishment to those who used to have their tables replenished 
with wild fowl. Nay, “the fishes of the sea shall be taken away, or gathered 
together,” that they may go away in shoals to some other coast, and then the 
fishing trade will be worth nothing. This desolation shall be in that respect 
more general than that by Noah’s flood, for that did not affect the fishes of the 
sea, but this shall. It was part of one of the plagues of Egypt that he slew their 
fish, Ps. ev. 29; when the waters are dried, the fish die, Jsa. 1.2; Zeph. i. 2, 3. 
Note, When man becomes disobedient to God, it is just that the inferior crea- 
tures should be made unserviceable to man. Oh what reason have we to 
admire God’s patience and mercy to our land, that though there is in it so much 
swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, and adultery, yet there is plenty 
of flesh, and fish, and fowl on our tables! 

Fourthly. An order of court, that no pains should be taken with the con- 
ii criminal to bring him to repentance, with the reason for that order. 

serve, 

1. The order itself; ver. 4, “ Yet let no man strive or reprove another ;” that 
is, let no means be used to reduce and reclaim them; let their physicians give 
them up as desperate, and past cure. It intimates that as long as there is any 
hope we ought to reprove sinners for their sins; it is a duty we owe to one 
another to give and take reproofs: it was one of the laws of Moses, Lev. xix. 17, 
“ Thou shalt in anywise rebuke thy neighbour;” it is an instance of brotherly 
love. Sometimes there is need to rebuke sharply; not only to reprove, but to 
strive, so loth are men to part with their sins. But it is a sign that persons and 
people are abandoned to ruin when God saith, Let them not be reproved. Yet 
this is to be understood as God’s commands sometimes to the prophets not to 
pray for them, notwithstanding which they did pray for them; but the meaning 
is, they are so hardened in sin, and so ripened for ruin, that it will be to little 
purpose either to deal with them or to deal with God for them. Note, It bodes 
ill to a people when reprovers are silenced, and when those that should witness 
against the sins of the times retire into a corner, and give up the cause: see 
2 Chr. xxv. 16. 

2. The reasons of this order. Let them not reprove one another; for, Ist. They 
are determined to go on in sin, and no reproofs will cure them of that. ‘ Thy 

eople are as they that strive with the priest;” that is, they are grown so very 
impudent in sin, so very insolent and impatient of reproof, that they will fly in 
the face even of a priest himself, if he should but give them the Eh: check, 
without any regard to his character and office ; and how then ean it be thought 
they should take a reproof from a private person? Note, ‘Those sinuers have 
their hearts wickedly hardened that quarrel with their ministers for dealing 
faithfully with them ; and those who rebel against ministerial reproof, which is 
an ordinance of God for their reformation, have forfeited the benefit of bro- 
therly reproof too. Perhaps this may refer to the late wickedness of Joash 
king of Judah, and his people, who stoned Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, for 
delivering them a message from God, 2 Chr. xxiv. 21; he was apriest, with him 
they strove when he was officiating between the temple and the altar. And 
Dr. Lightfoot thinks the prophet had an eye to his case when he spoke (ver, 2) 
of “ blood touching blood,” the blood of the sanctifier was mingled with the blood 
of the sacrifice. hat, saith he, was the apex of their wickedness, from thence 
their ruin was to be dated, Mat. xxiii, 35, as this is of their incorrigibleness, 
that they are as those who “strive with the priest,” therefore let no man re- 

rove them; for, 2nd. God also is determined to proceed in their ruin, ver. 5. 

herefore, because thou wilt take no reproof, no advice, thou shalt fall; and it 
is in vain for any to think of preventing it, for the decree is gone forth. Thou 
shalt stumble and “ fall in the day,” and the prophet, the false prophet, that 
flattered and seduced thee, “shall fall with thee in the night;” that is, both 
thou and thy prophet shall fall, night and day; shall be continually falling into 
one calamity or other; the darkness of the night shall not help to cover thee 
from trouble, nor the light of the day help thee to flee from it. The prophets 
are blind leaders, and the people blind followers; and, to the blind, day and 
night are alike, so that, whether it be day or night, both shall fall together into 
the ditch. Thou shalt fall in the day, when thy fall is least feared by thyself, 
and thou art very secure, and in the day, when it will be seen and be observed 
by others, and turn most to thy shame ; and the prophet shall fall in the night, 
when to himself it will be most terrible. Note, The ruin of those who have 
helped to ruin others, will, in a special manner, be intolerable. And did the 
piildron think, when they were in danger of falling, their mother would help 
them? It shall be in vain to expect it, for * I will destroy thy mother,” Samaria, 
the mother city, the whole state or kingdom, which is as a mother to every part; 
it shall all be made silent. Note, When all are involved in guilt, nothing less 
ean be expected but that all should be involved in ruin, 


6 My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge : 
Because thou hast rejected knowledge, 

I will also reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to me: 
Seeing thou hast forgotten the law of thy God, 

I will also forget thy children. 

As they were increased, so they sinned against me: 
Therefore will I change their glory into shame 

They eat up the sin of my people, 

And they set their heart on their iniquity. 

9 And there shall be, like people, like priest: 

And I will punish them for their ways, 

And reward them their doings. 

For they shall eat, and not have enough: 

They shall commit whoredom, and shall not increase : 
Because they have left off to take heed to the Lorp. 
Whoredom and wine and new wine take away the heart. 


10 


God is here proceeding in his controversy, both with the priests and with the 
people. The people were as those that strove with the priests, ver. 4, when 
they had priests that did their duty; but the generality of them lived in the 
neglect of their duty; and here-is a word for those priests, and for the people 
that love to have it so, Jer. v. 31. And it is observable here how the punish- 
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ment answers the sin, and how, for the justifying of his own proceedings, Gea 
sets the one over against the other. 

First. The people strive with the priests that should have taught them the 
knowledge of God justly, therefore are they “destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge,” ver. 6. Note, Those that rebel against the light can expect no other 
but to perish in the dark. Or, it is a charge upon the priests, who should have 
been still teaching the people knowledge, (Heel. xii. 9,) but they did not, or did 
it in such a manner that it was as if they had not done it at all, so there was no 
knowledge of God in the land; and because there was no vision, or none to any 
purpose, the people perished, Pr. xxix. 18. Note, Ignorance is so far from 

eing the mother of devotion that it is the mother of destruction. Lack of 
knowledge is ruining to any person or people. They are my people that are 
thus destroyed. Their relation to God, as his people, aggravates both their 
sin in not taking pains to get the knowledge of that God whose command they 
were under, and with whom they were taken into covenant, and their sin like- 
wise who should have taught them. God set his children to schvol to them, 
and they never minded them, nor took any pains with them. 

Secondly. Both priests and people rejected knowledge, and justly therefore 
will God reject them. The reason why the people did not learn, and the priests 
did not teach, was not because they had not the light, but because they hated 
it; net because they had not ways of coming to the knowledge of God, and of 
communicating it, but because they had no heart toit. They rejected it; they 
desired not the knowledge of God’s ways, but put it from them, and shut their 
eyes against the light, and therefore “ 1 will also reject thee;” I will refuse to 
take cognizance of thee, and to own thee. You will not know me, but bid me 
depart; I will therefore say, “ Depart from me, I know you not.” Thou shalt 
be no priest to me. Ist. The priests shall be no longer admitted to the privi- 
leges, or employed in the services, of the priesthood, nor shall they ever be 
received again, as we find, Eze. xliv. 13. Note, Ministers that reject know- 
ledge, that are grossly ignorant and scandalous, ought not to be owned as 
ministers, but that which they seemed to have should be takenaway, Lu. viii. 18, 
2nd. The people shall be no longer as they have been, a kingdom of priests, s 
royal priesthood, Hz. xix. 6. God’s people, by rejecting knowledge, forfeit 
their honour, and profane their own crown. 

Thirdly. They forgot the law of God, neither desired nor endeavoured to 

retain it in mind, nor to transmit the remembrance of it to their posterity, and 
therefore justly will God forget them and their children, the people’s chil- 
dren: they did not educate them as they ought to have done, in the knowledge 
of Ged and their duty to him, and therefore God will disown them, as not in 
covenant with him. Note, If parents do not teach their children when they 
are young to remember their Creator, they cannot expect that their Creator 
should remember them. Or, it may be meant of the priests’ children; they shall 
not succeed them in the priests’ office, but shall be reduced to poverty, as is 
threatened against Eli’s house, 1 Sam. ii. 20. 
_ Fourthly. They dishonoured God with that which was their honour; and 
justly, therefore, will God strip them of it, ver.7. It was their honour that 
they were increased in number, wealth, power, and dignity. The beginning of 
their nation was small, but in process of time it greatly increased, and grew 
very considerable ; the family of the priests increased wonderfully ; but as they 
were increased, so they sinned against God; the more populous the nation 
grew, the more sin was committed, and the more profane they were: their 
wealth, honour, and power did but make them the more daring in sin. There- 
fore, saith God, “ will I change their glory into shame.” Are their numbers their 
glory? God will diminish them, and make them few. Is their wealth their 
glory? God will impoverish them, and bring them low}; so that they shall 
themselves be ashamed of that which they gloried in. Their priests shall he 
made contemptible and base, Mal. ii. 9. Note, That which is our honour, if we 
dishonour God with it, will sooner or later be turned into shame to us; for 
“they that despise God shall be lightly esteemed,” 1 Sam. ii. 30. 

Fifthly. The priests eat up the sin of God’s people, and therefore “ they shall 
eat, and not have enough.” 1. They abused the maintenance that was allowed 
to the priest, to the priests of the house of Aaron, by the law of God, and to the 
mock priests of the calves, by their constitution; ver. 8, ‘‘ They eat up the sin 
of my people,” that is, their sin offerings. If it be meant of the priests of the 
calves, it intimates their seizing that which they had no right to; they usurped 
the revenues of the priests, though they were no priests. If it be meant of 
those who were legal priests, it intimates their greediness of the profits and 
perquisites of their office, when they took no care at all to do the duty of it. 
They feasted upon their part of the offerings of the Lord, but forgot the work 
for which they were so well paid. ‘They set their hearts upon the people's 
iniquities ; they lifted up their soul to them; that is, they were glad when people 
did commit iniquity, that they might be obliged to bring an offering to make 
atonement for it, which they should have their share of. The more sins, the 
more sacrifices, and therefore they cared not how much sin people were guilty 
of. Instead of warning the people against sin, from the consideration of the 
sacrifices, which shewed them what an offence sin was to God, since it needed 
such an expiation, they emboldened and encouraged the people to sin, since an 
atonement might be made at so small an expense. Thus t hk ae them- 
selves upon the sins of the people, and helped to keep i he which they should 
have beaten down. Note, It is a very wicked thing to be well pleased with the 
sins of others because some way or other they may turn to our advantage. 
2. God will therefore deny them this blessing upon their maintenance; ver. 10, 
“They shall eat, and not have enough.” Though they have great plenty by the 
abundance of offerings that are brought in, yet they shall have no satisfaction 
init. Either their food shall yield no good nourishment, or their greedy appe- 
tites shall not be satisfied with it. Note, What is unlawfully gained cannot be 
comfortably used; no, nor that which is inordinately coveted. It is just that 
the desires that are insatiable should always be unsatisfied, and that those 
should never have enough who never know when they have enough: see 
Mice. vi. 14; Hag. i. 6. , ; 

Sixthly. The more they increased, the more they sinned, ver. 7; and there- 
fore, though they commit whoredom, though they take the most wicked methods 
to multiply their people, yet they shall not increase. ‘Though they have many 
wives and concubines, as Solomon had, yet they shall not have their families 
built up thereby in a numerous progeny, any more than he had. Note, Those 
that hope any way to increase by unlawful means will be disappointed; and 
therefore God will thus blast their Brojectss ‘because they have left off to take 
heed to the Lord.” Time was when they had some regard to God and to his 
authority over them, and interest in them, but they have left it off; they take 
no heed to his word or to his providences; they do not eye him in either. ‘They 
forsake him, so as not to take heed to him; they have apostatised to that degree 
that they have no manner of regard to God, but are perfectly without God in 
the world. Note, Those that leave off to take heed to the Lord leave off al) 
good, and can expect no other but that all good should leave them. — | 

Seventhly. The people and the priests did harden one another in sin, and 
therefore justly shall they be sharers in the punishment; ver. 9, “There shall 
he like people, like priest.” So they were in character; people and priest wero 
both alike ignorant and profane, regardless of God and their duty, and addicted 
to idolatry. And so they shall be in condition God will bring judgments 
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«“ephod” the Greek and Syriac 
the word is 
explains the ] r 
every other mention of them in the Bible. 


ulso not practise idolatry. This verse is the counterpart of verse 3, 
where the woman without a husband would not follow strangers. 


versions understand the priesthood, and 
applicable to an official robe of a priest. The Douay Bible 
teraphim as ‘‘ lawful images,” but this is contrary to 
Teraphim were idolatrous 
images usually honoured in private houses. The whole means that 
thaiaraclites would be without their national institutions, but would 


see 


iii, 5. By “David their king ” some have thought the kingdom of 
Judah was meant, and others Zerubbabel; but the great majority of 
commentators have understood the Messiah to be meant by “ David.” 
Hence the Targum : “ ‘They shall obey Messiah, the son of David, their 
king.” 

iv 1. It has been observed that although in this chapter Israel 
especially seems to be addressed, the language is so framed as to 
apply to Judah also. 
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upon them that shall be the destruction both of priest and people. The famine 
that deprives a people of their meat shall deprive the priests of their meat 
offerings, Joel i. 9. Vt is part of the description of an universal desolation, that 
it shall be “as with the people, so with the priest, Isa. xxiv, 2. God’s qudg- 
ments, when they come with commission, will make no difference. ote, 
Sharers in sin must expect to be sharers in ruin, Thus God will “punish 
them” both “for their ways, and reward them their doings.” God will cause 
their doings to return upon them, so the word is. When a sin is committed, 
the sinner thinks it is gone, and he shall hear no more of it; but he shall find it 
ealled over again, and made to return, either to his humiliation or condemnation. 

Eighthly. They indulged themselves in the delights of sense, to hold up 
their hearts, but they shall find that they take tide their hearts; ver. 11, 
“ Whoredom and wine and new wine take away the heart.” Some join this 
with the foregoing words, They have forsaken the Lord, to take heed to whore- 
dom and wine and new wine; or, Becanse these have taken away their heart. 
Their sensual pleasures have taken them off from their devotions, and drowned 
all that is Soot it them. Or, we may take it as a distinct sentence, containing 
a great truth we see confirmed by every day’s experience. Theft, drunkenness, 
and uncleanness, are sins that besot and infatuate men, weaken and enfeeble 
them; they take away both the understanding and the courage. 


12 My people ask counsel at their stocks, 

And their staff declareth unto them : 

For the spirit of whoredoms hath caused ‘hem to err, 

And they have gone a whoring from under their God. 

They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, 

And burn incense upon the hills, 

Under oaks and poplars and elms, 

Because the shadow thereof zs good : 

Therefore your daughters shall commit whoredom, 

And your spouses shall commit adultery. {whoredom, 

14 I will not punish your daughters when they commit!) 
Nor your spouses when they commit adultery : 

For themselves are separated with whores, 
And they sacrifice with harlots: 
Therefore the people ¢ha¢ doth not understand shall fall. 

15 Though thou, Israel, play the harlot, 

Yet let not Judah offend ; 

And come not ye unto Gilgal, 
Neither go ye up to Beth-aven, 
Nor swear, The Lorp liveth. 

16 For Israel slideth back as a backsliding heifer : 

Now the Lorp will feed them as a lamb in a large place 

17 Ephraim 7s joined to idols: let him alone. 

18 Their drink is sour: | 
They have committed whoredom continually : 
Her rulers with shame do love, Give ye. 

19 The wind hath bound her up in her wings, 

And they shall be ashamed because of their sacrifices. 


In these verses we have, as before, ‘ 

First. The sins charged upon the people of Israel, for which God had a con- 
troversy with them; and they are, | , patie. 

1. Spiritual whoredom, that is, idolatry. They have in them a “spirit of | 
whoredoms,” that is, a strong inclination to that sin, the bent and bias of their 
hearts is that way; it is their own iniquity, they are carried out towards it with 
an unaccountable violence, and this causeth them to err. Note, ‘The errors and 
mistakes of the judgment are commonly owing to the cor~upt affections; men, 
therefore, have a good opinion of sin, because they have a disposition towards 
it; and, having such erroneous notions of idols, and such passionate motions 
towards them, no marvel that, with such a head and such a heart, they have 
“gone a whoring from under their God,” ver. 12. They ought to have been in 
Po past to him as their head and husband, to have been under his conduct 
and command; but they revolted from their allegiance, and put themselves 
under the conduct and protection of false gods. So ver. 15, Israel has on ed 
the harlot ; their carriage in the worship of their idols was like that of a harlot, 
wanton and impudent. And ver. 16, “Israel slideth back as a backsliding 
heifer ;” as an untamed heifer, so some; or, as a perverse or refractory one, so 
others; as a heifer that, if turned loose, runs madly about the pasture; or, if 
put under the yoke, (which seems rather to be alluded to here,) will draw back, 
instead of going forward, will struggle to get her neck out of the yoke, and her 
feet out of the furrow. Thus unruly, ungovernable, untractable, were the 

veople of Israel. ‘They had begun to draw in the yoke of God’s erdinances, 
yut they drew back, as children of Belial, that will not endure the yoke; and, 
when the prophets were sent with the goads of reproof, to put them forwards, 
they kicked against the pricks, and ran backwards. The sum of all is, ver. 17, 
“Ephraim is joined to idols,” is perfectly wedded to them, his affections are 
glued to them, and his heart is upon them, ‘There are two instances given of 
their spiritual whoredom, in both of which they gave that honour to their 
idols which is due to God only. Ist. They consulted them as oracles, and used 
those arts of divination which they had learned from their idolatrous priests ; 
ver. 12, ““My people ask saineshant their stocks,” their wooden gods; they 
apply themselves to them for advice and direction in what they should do, and 
for information concerning the event. They say to a stock, Thou art my father, 
Jer. ii. 27; and if it were indeed a father it were worthy of this honour. 
But it was a great affront to God, who was indeed their Father, and whose 
lively oracles ha had among them, with which they had liberty to consult at 
any time, thus to ask counsel at their stocks. And they expect that their staff 
should declare to them what course they shonld take, and what the event 
should be. It is probable this refers to some wicked methods of divination 
used among the Gentiles, and which the Jews learned from them, by a piece of 


_ an unclean spirit. 
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wood, or by a staff, like Nebachadneuzar’s divining by his arrows, Eze. xxi. 21. 
Note, ‘Those who forsake the oracles of God to take their measures from the 
world and the flesh, do, in effect, but consult with their stocks and their staves. 
2nd. They offered sacrifice to them as gods, whose favour they wanted, and 
whose wrath they dreaded and deprecated, ver. 13. They sacrifice to them to 
atone and pacify them, and burn incense to them to please and gratify them, 
and hope, by both, to recommend themselves to them. God had pitched upon 
the place where he would record his name, but. they, having forsaken that, chose 
places for their irreligious rites which pleased their own fancies. They choses 
First. High places, “upon the tops of the mountains, and upon the hills, 
foolishly imagining that the height of the ground gave them some advantage in 
their approaches towards heaven. Secondly. Shady places, “ under oaks, and 

oplars, and elms ;” because the shadow thereof is pleasant to them, especially 
in those hot countries, and therefore they thought it was pleasing to their gods ; 
or, they fancied that a thick shade befriends contemplation, possesses the min 
with something of an awe, and therefore is proper for devotion. 

2. Corporeal whoredom is another crime charged upon them; “ They have 
committed whoredom continually,” ver, 18. They drove a trade of uncleanness ; 
it was not a single act now and then, but their constant practice, as it is of 
many that have “eyes full of adultery,” and which cannot cease from that sin, 
2 Pet. ii. 14. Now the abominable filthiness and lewdness that was found in 
Israel is here spoken of, Ist. As a concomitant of their idolatry; their false 
gods drew them to it; for the devil whom they worshipped, though a spirit, is 

it. They that oe aed idols were separated with whorer, 
and they sacrificed with harlots, for because they liked not to retain God in 
their knowledge, but dishonoured him, therefore God gave them up to vile 
affections, by the indulging of which they dishonoured themselves, Jom. i. 24, 28. 
2nd, As a punishment of it. The men that worshipped idols were separated 
with whores that attended the idolatrous rites, as in the wasahip of Baal-peor, 
Num, xxv 1-3; and to punish them for that, God gave up their wives an 
daughters to the like vile affections; they committed whoredom and adultery, 
ver. 13, which could not but be a great grief and reproach to their husbands 
and parents ; for those that are not chaste themselves desire to have their wives 
and daughters so. But thus they might read their sin in their Pannen 
as David's adultery was punished in the debauching of his concubines by his 
own son, 2 Sam. xii, 11. ote, When the same sin in others is made men’s grief 
and affliction which they have themselves been guilty of, they must own the 
Lord is righteous. ae 

3. The perverting of justice, ver. 18. Their rulers, be it spoken to their 
shame, do love “Give ye;” that is, they love bribes, and have it continually in 
their mouths, Give, give. They are given to filthy lucre; every one that has 
any business with them must expect to be asked, What will ye give? Though, 
as rulers, they are bound by office to do Jnatice, wet none can have justice done 
them without a fee, and then you may be sure, for a fee, they will do injustice, 
Note, The love of money is the ruin of equity, and the root of all iniquity; 
but, of all men, it is a shame for rulers, who should be men fearing God, an 
hating covetousness, to love “Give ye.” Perhaps this is intended in that part of 
the charge here, “ Their drink is sour ;” it is dead, it is gone. Justice, duly admi- 
nistered, is refreshing, like drink to the thirsty; but when it is perverted, and 
rulers take rewards, either to acquit the guilty or to condemn the innocent, the 
drink is sour, they “turn judgment into wormwood,” Am. y. 7. Or, it ma 
refer in general to the depraved morals of the whole nation; they had lost a 
their life and spirit, and were as offensive to God as dead or sour drink is to 
us: see Deu. xxxii. 32, 33. 

Secondly. The tokens of God’s wrath against them for their sins. 

1, Their wives and daughters should not be punished for the injury and dis- 
grace they did to their families; ver. 14, “I will not punish your daughters,” 
and, not being punished for it, they would go on in it. Note, The impunity of 
one sinner is sometimes made the punishment of another. Or, I will not punish 
them so as I will punish you; for you must own, as Judah did concerning her 
daughter-in-law, that they are more righteous than you, Gen. xxxviii. 26. 

2. They themselves should prosper for awhile, but their prosperity should 
help to destroy them. It comes in as a token of God’s wrath; ver. 16, “ The 
Lord will feed them as a lamb in a large place ;” they shall have a fat pasture 
and a large one, in which they shall be fed to the full, and fed with the best, 
but it shall be only to prepare them for the slaughter, as a lamb is that is so 
fed. If they wax fat and kick, they do but wax fat for the butcher. But 
others make them feed as a lamb on the common, a large place indeed, but 
where it has short grass, and lies exposed. ‘The Shepherd of Israel will turn 
them both out of ne evans and out of his protection. 

3. No means should be used to bring them to repentance; ver. 17, “Ephraim 
is joined to idols,” is in love with them, and addicted to them, and therefore 
“let him alone,” as, ver. 4, Let no man reprove him; let him be given up to 
his own heart’s lust, and walk in his own counsels; we would have healed him 
and he would not be healed, therefore forsake him. See what their end will 
be, Deu. xxxii. 20. Note, It is a sad and sore tara any man to be let 
alone in sin, for God to say concerning a sinner, He is joined to his idols, the 
world and the flesh—he is incurably proud, covetous, or profane, an incurable 
drunkard or adulterer,—let him alone; conscience, let him alone; minister, let 
him alone: providences, let him alone; let nothing awaken him till the flames 
of hell do it. The father corrects not the son any more when he determines 
pe eee him, Those that are not disturbed in their sin will be destroyed 
or their sin, 

4. They should be hurried away with a swift and shameful destruction; 
ver. 10, “fhe wind hath bound her up in her wings” to carry her away into 
captivity, suddenly, violently, and ache wees He shall take them away as 
with a whirlwind, Ps. lviii. 9; and then “they shall be ashamed because of 
their” sacrifices ; ashamed of their sin, in offering sacrifice to idols; ashamed of 
their folly, in putting themselves to such an expense upon gods that have no 
power to help them, and thereby to make that God their enemy that has an 
almighty power to destroy them. Note, There are sacrifices that men will one 
day be ashamed of. Those that have sacrificed their time, strength, honour, 
and all their comforts to the world and the flesh, will shortly be ashamed of it. 
Yea, and those that bring to God blind, and lame, and heartless sacrifices, will 
be ashamed of them too. 

Thirdly. The warning given to Judah, not to sin after the similitude of 
Israel’s transgression. It is said in the close of ver. 14, They that do not under- 
stand shall fall. They must needs fall that do not understand how to avoid or 
get over the stumbling-blocks they meet with; and, therefore, “let him that 
thinks he stands take heed lest he fall,” particularly the two tribes; ver. ~ 
“though thou, Israel, play the harlot, yet let not Judah offend.” Seo Israe’ 
be given to idolatry, yet let not Judah take the infection. Now, 1st. This was 
a very needful caution. The men of Israel were brethren and near neighbours 
to the men of Judah; Israel was more numerous, and at this time in * Diet 

erous condition, and therefore there was danger lest the men of Judah should 
earn their way, and get a snare to their souls. Note, The nearer we are to the 
infection of sin, the more need we have to stand upon our guard. 2nd. It was 
a very rational caution. Let Israel play the harlot, yet let not Judah do so; for 
Judah has greater means of knowledge than Israel. has the temple and priest~ 


iv. 5. The term “ mother” may denote the metropolis of Israel, 
Samaria, but some have thought it is intended to mean Jerusalem. 
The word rendered “ destroy” was otherwise understood by the 
ancient Greek, Syriac, and Latin translators, but it may stand. 

iv. 12. The word for “stocks” is literally a “ tree” or ‘‘ wood.” 
The allusion appears to be to the consultation of wooden idols ; 
though some think the reference is to divination by means of 
wood. The use of a staif or rod for auch purposes was very common, 
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Herodotus mentions divining by means of willow twigs among the 
Scythians; and Strabo refers to some such custom among the 
Persians. Even among the nations of Europe similar superstitions 
prevailed, as is shown by the account of German divination given by 
Tacitus. ' 
iv. 13. Here also are allusions to payan practices very wi 
spread. On the worship rendered upon lofty heights the Bible is 
often emphatic, and abundant evidence of the accuracy of its repre. — 
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hood, and ae of the house of David. From Judah Shiloh is to come, and 
for Judah God has reserved great blessings in store; therefore, let not Judah 
offend, for more is expected from them than from israel, and they will have 
more to answer for it they do offend, and from them God will take it more 
unkindly. If Israel play the harlot, let not Judah do so too, for then God will 
have no professing people in the world. God bespeaks Judah here, as Christ 
doth the twelve, when many turned their backs upon them, “ Will you also go 
away?” Jno. vi. 67. Note, ‘Those that have hitherto kept their integrity shoul, 
for that reason, still hold it fast, even in times of general apostasy. Now to 

reserve Judah from offending as Israel had done, two rules are hee given: 

‘irst. That they might not be guilty of idolatry they must keep at a distance 
from the places of idolatry ; ‘‘ Come not ye unto Gilgal,” where all their wick- 
edness was, ch. ix. 15, xil. 11; there they multiplied transgression, Am. iv. 4; 
and perhaps they contracted a veneration for that place, because there it was 
said to Joshua, “ The place where thou standest is holy ground,” Josh. v. 15; 
therefore they are forbidden to enter into Gilgal, Am. v. 5. And for the same 
reason they must not go up to Bethel. here called the house of vanity, for so 
Beth-aven signifies ; not the house of God, as Bethel signifies. Note, Those that 
would be kept from sin, and not fall into the devil’s hands, must studiously 
avoid the occasions of sin, and not come upon the devil's ground, Secondly. 
That they might not be guilty of idolatry, they must take heed of profaneness 
and not swear “The Lord liveth.” They are commanded to swear, “ ‘The Lor 
liveth, in truth and righteousness,” Jer. iv. 2; and, therefore, that which is 
here forbidden is Thi so in untruth and unrighteousness, swearing rash] 
and lightly, or falsely and with deceit; or thet J by the Lord and the idol, 
Zeph.i. 5. Note, Those that would be steady in their adherence to God must 
possess themselves with an awe and reverence of God, and always speak of him 
with solemnity and seriousness; for those that can make a jest of the crue 
God wili make a god of any thing. 


CHAPTER V. 


The scope of this chapter is the same with the foregoing chapter, to discover the sin both 
of Israel and Judah, and to denounce the judgments of God against them. I. They 
are called to hearken to the charge, ver. 1,8. II. They are accused of many sins, 
which are here aggravated: 1. Persecution, ver. 1,2; 2. Spiritual whoredom, ver. 3, 4; 
3. Pride, ver. 5; 4. Apostacy from God, ver. 7; 5. The tyranny of the princes, and the 
tameness of the people in submitting to it, ver. 10,11. III. They are threatened with 
God’s displeasure for their sins. He knows all their wickedness, ver. 3; and makes 
known his wrath against them for it, ver. 9. 1. They shall fall in their iniquity, ver. 5; 
2. God will forsake them, ver.6; 3. Their portions shall be devoured, ver. 7; 4. God 
will rebuke them, and pour out his wrath upon them, ver. 9,10; 5. They shall be 
oppressed, ver. 11; 6. God will be as a moth to them in secret judgments, ver, 12, and 
as a lion in public judgments, ver. 14. 1V. They are blamed for the wrong course they 
took under their afflictions, ver. 13. V. It is intimated that they shall at length take 
aright course, ver. 15. The more generally these things are expressed, of so much 
the more general use they are for our learning, and particularly for our admonition, 


EAR ye this, O priests ; 
And hearken, ye house of Israel ; 
And give ye ear, O house of the king ; 
For judgment zs toward you, 
Because ye have been a snare on Mizpah, 
And a net spread upon ‘Tabor. 
2 And the revolters are profound to make slaughter, 
Though I have been a rebuker of them all. 
3 I know Ephraim, : 
And Israel is not hid from me: > 
For now, O Ephraim, thou committest whoredom, 
And Israel is defiled. 


4 They will not frame their doings to turn unto their God: ' 


For the spirit of whoredoms ¢s in the midst of them, 
And they have not known the Lorp. 
And the pride of Israel doth testify to his face : 


Therefore shall [srael and Ephraim fall in their imiquity ; 
Judah also shall fall with them. 
6 They shall go with their flocks and with their herds to 
seek the Lorn ; 
But they shall not find him; 
He hath withdrawn himself from them. 
7 They have dealt treacherously against the Lorp: 
For they have begotten strange children : 
Now shall a month devour them with their portions. 


Here, First. All orders and degrees of men are cited to appear, and answer 
to such things as shall be laid to their charge; ver. 1, “ Hear ye this, O priests,” 
whether in holy orders, as those in Judah, and perhaps many in Israel too,— 
for in the ten tribes there were divers cities of priests and Levites, who it is 
probable stayed in their own lot after the revolt of the ten tribes, and did so 
much of their office as might belong at a distance from the temple,—or pre- 
teuding holy orders, as the priests of the calves, who, some think, are included 
here, “Hearken, ye house of Israel,” the common people, and “give ear, O 
house of the king.” Let them all take notice, for they have all contributed to 
the national guilt, and they shall all share in the national judgments. Note, If 
neither the sanctity of the priesthood, nor the dignity of the royal family, will 
prevail to keep out sin, it cannot be expected they should avail to keep out 
wrath. If the priests, and the house of the king, though they bear such noble 
characters, sin like others, their noble characters will not excuse them, but 
they must smart like others. Nor shall it be any plea for the house of Israel 
that they were misled by their priests and princes, but they shall receive their 
doom with them, and neither their meanness nor their multitude shall be their 
exemption, 


a 


Secondly. Witness is produced against them, one instead of a thousand; it | 


sentations exists in various countries to this day. The correctness of 
the reference to religious rites under trees is equally certain. With 
respect to the particular trees here mentioned, the first is probably 
the oak; the second, called “ poplar,” may have been the storax; and 
the “elm” of our version is rather the teil-tree, or terebinth. 

iv. 15. Gilgal, which was not very far from the modern Jericho, 
seems to have been adopted as a place for idolatrous rites. It is 
generally admitted that Beth-aven is in this verse put for Bethel, in 
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is God’s ommeacience; ver. 3, “1 know Ephraim, and Israel is not hid from me. 
“They have not known the Lord,” ver. 4, but the Lord has known them 4 
knows their true character, however disguised; knows their secret wicked- 
ness, however concealed. Note, Men’s rejecting the knowledge of God will 
not secure them from his knowledge of them; and when he contends with 
them he will prove their sins upon them by his own knowledge, so that it will 
be in vain to plead Not guilty. 

Thirdly. Very ill things are laid to their charge. 

1. They had been both very ingenious and very industrious to draw people 
either into sin, or into trouble; Ye have been “a snare on Mizpah, and a net 
spread upon Tabor,” ver. 1, that is, such snares and nets as the huntsmen use 
to lay upon these mountains in pursuit of their game. When the worship of 
the calves was set up in Israel, the patrons of that idolatry, and sticklers for 
it, contrived by all possible arts and wiles to draw men iuto it, and reconcile 
those to it that at first had a dread of it. Note, ‘Those that allure and entice 
men to sin, however they may pretend friendship and goodwill, are to he 
looked upon as snares and nets to them, and their hands as bands, Leel. vii. 265 
but to those whom they could not seduce into sin they were as a net anda snare, 
to bring them into trouble. Some think it was their practice to set spies in 
the road, and particularly upon the mountains of Mizpah and ‘Tabor, at the 
times of the solemn feasts at Jerusalem, to watch if any of their people who 
were piously affected went thither, and to inform against them, that they might 
be prosecuted for it; thus doing the devil’s work, who disquiets those whom ha 
cannot debauch. 

, I fe been both very crafty and very cruel in carrying on their designs; 
ver, 2, ‘* The revolters are profound to make slaughter.” Note, ‘Those that 
have themselves apostatized from the truths of God are often the most subtle 
and barbarous persecutors of those who still adhere to them. Nothing will 
serve them but to make slaughter; it is the blood of the saints that they thirst 
after, and with the serpent’s sting they have his head,—they are profound to do 
it. © the depth of the depths of Satan, of the wickedness of his agents, of 
those that have deeply revolted? Isa. xxxi, 6. Now that which a ceravated this 
was the many reproofs and warnings that had been given them; Tough I have 
been a rebuker of them all.” The prophet had been so, a reprover by office, he 
had many a time told them of the evil of their ways and doings, had dealt 
plainly with them all, and had not spared either the priests or the house of 
the king. God himself had been a rebuker of them all by their own con- 
sciences, and by his providences. Note, Sins against reproof are doubly sinful, 

Tr. Siz, }, 

3. They had committed whoredom, had defiled their own bodies with fleshl 
lusts, had defiled their own souls with the worship of idols, ver. 3, This God 
was a witness to, though secretly committed and artfully palliated. Nay, the 
piercing eye of God saw “the spirit of whoredom” that was “in the midst of 
them,” their secret inclination and disposition to those sins, the love they had 
to their sins, and the dominion their sins had over them, how much they were 
under the power of a “spirit of whoredoms,” that root of bitterness which bore 
all this gall and wormwood, that corrupt and poisoned fountain, 

4. They have no disposition at all to come into acquaintance and communion 
with God. The “spirit of whoredoms” having caused them to err from him, 
keeps them wandering endlessly, ver. 4. Ist. “'T'hey have not known the Lord,’ 
nor desired to know him, but have rather declined, nay, dreaded the knowledge 
of him, for that would disturb them in their sinful ways. 2nd. Therefore “ they 
will not frame their doings, to turn to their God;” by which it appeared they 
did not know him aright. it speaks their obstinate persisting in their apostasy 
from God. They would not turn to God, though he is their God, theirs in 
covenant, by whose name they have been called, and whom they were bound to 
serve. They would not return to their worship of him, from which they had 
turned aside. Nay, they would not frame their doings to turn to God. They 
would not consider their ways, nor dispose themselves into a serious temper, 
nor apply their minds to think of those things that would bring them to God. 
It is true we cannot, by our own power, without the special grace of God 
turn to him; but we may by the due improvement of our own faculties, an 
the common aids of his Spirit, frame our doings to turn to him. And those 
that will not do that, that “prepare not their hearts to seek the Lord,” 
2 Chr. xii. 14, owe it to themselves that they are not turned, they die because 
they will die; and to those that will do this farther grace shall not be wanting. 

5. They were guilty of notorious arrogancy and insolence in sin; ver. 5, 
“The pride of Israel doth testify to his face,” doth witness against him, that 
he is a rebel to God and his government. The spirit of whoredoms which 
was in the midst of them shewed itself in the gaiety and gaudiness of their 
worship, as a harlot is known by her attire, Pr. vii. 10. ‘The wantonness of her 
dress testifies to her face that she is not a modest woman. Or, their pride, 
in confronting the prophets God sent them, and the message they brought 
Jer. xliii. 2. Or, a haughty, scornful carriage towards their brethren, and 
those that were under them; this witnessed against them that they were not 
God’s people, and justified God in all the humbling judgments he brought 
upon them. His pride testifies in his face; so some read it, agreeing with 
Isa, iii. 9, “ The show of their countenance doth witness against them.” They 
have that proud look which the Lord hates. 

6. They departed from God to idols, and bred up their children in idolatry; 
“They have dealt treacherously against the Lord,” as a wife that, in contempt 
of the marriage covenant, forsakes her husband, and lives in adultery with 
another. Thus they who are guilty of spiritual idolatry, whose god is their 
money, whose god is their belly, deal treacherously against the Lord; they 
violate their engagements to him, and frustrate his expectations from them, 
Note, Wilful sinners are treacherous dealers, “they have begotten strange 
children,” that is, their children which they have begotten are estranged from 
God, and trained up in a false way of worship; they are a spurious brood, as 
children of fornication, Jno. viii. 41, whom God will disown. Note, ‘Those 
deal treacherously with God indeed who not only turn from following him 
themselves, but train up their children in wicked ways. 

Fourthly. Very sad things are made to be their doom. In general, ver. 1, 
“Judgment is toward you,” God is coming forth to contend with you, and to 
testify his displeasure against you for your sins. It is time to hearken when 
judgment is towards us. In particular, — 

1. ‘They shall fall in their iniquity. This follows upon their pride testifyin 
to their face; ver. 5, “Therefore shall Israel and Ephraim fall in their iniquity. 
Note, Pride will have a fall; it is the certain presage and forerunner of it. 
They that exalt themselves shall be abased. The face in which pride testifies 
shall be filled with confusion. They shall not only fall, but fall in their iniquity, 
the saddest fall of all other. ‘Their pride kept them from repenting of their 
iniquity, and therefore they shall fallin it. Note, Those that are not humbled 
for their sins are likely to perish for ever in their sins. It is added, “Judah also 
shall fall with them,” in her iniquity. As the ten tribes were carried captive into 
Assyria for their idolatry, so the two tribes, in process of time, were carried 
into Babylon for following their ill example; but the former fell and were 
utterly cast down, the latter fell and were raised up again. Judah had the 
temple and priesthood, and yet that shall not secure them; but if any sin with 
Israel and Ephraim, with them they shall fall. 


- ——— 


consequence of the paganism there established by Jeroboam. The 
closing exhortation seems to mean, as Horsley says, “ Swear 
not the solemn oath of the living God in an idolatrous temple,” as at 
Gilgal or Bethel. 

iv. 16. The sense is that Israel abandons the path of duty, and 
will therefore be exposed to peril, like a lamb in an open and unpro- 
tected plain. 

iv. 18. Some understand by the words “ their drink is sour,” that 
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©. They shall fall short of God’s favour when they profess to seek it; ver. 6, 
* They shall go with their flocks and with their herds to seek the Lord,” but in 
vain; “they shall not find him.” This seems to be spoken principally of Judah, 
when they fell into their iniquity, and when they fell in their iniquity. Ist. 
When they fell into their iniquity they sought the Lord, but they did not seek 
him cnly, and therefore he was not found of them. When they worshipped 
strange gods, yet they kept up the show and shadow of the worship of the true 
God; yet they went as usual, at the solemn feasts, “ with their flocks and herds, 
to seek the Lord;” but their hearts were not upright with him, because they 
were not entire for him, and therefore he would not accept them; for then only 
shall we find him when we seek him with our whole heart, not divided between 
God and Baal, Eze. xiv.3. 2nd. When they fell in their iniquity, or found 
themselves falling by it, they sought the Lord; but they did not seek him early, 
and therefore he will not be found of them. They shall see ruin coming upon 
them, and shall then in their distress flee to God, and think to make him their 
friend with burnt offerings and sacrifices; but it will be too late then to turn 
away his wrath when the decree is gone forth. Even Josiah’s reformation did 
not prevail to turn away the wrath of God, 2 Kin. xxiii. 25, 26. Those that go 
with their flocks and their herds only to seek the Lord, and not with their 
hearts and souls, cannot expect to find him, for his favour is not to be pur- 
chased with thousands of rams; nor shall those speed who do not seek the 
Lord while he may be found, for there is a time when he will not be found. 
‘They shall not find bim, for he hath withdrawn himself, he will not be inquired 
of by them, but will turn a deaf ear to their prayers, and have no regard to 
their sacrifices. See how much it is our concern to seek God early, now while 
the accepted time is, and the day of salvation. 

3. They and their portions shall all be swallowed up. They have “ dealt 
treacherously against the Lord,” and have thought to strengthen themselves in 
it by their alliances with strange children, but “now shall a month devour 
them with their portions,” that is, their estates and inheritances, all those 
things which they have taken, and taken up with, as their portions; or, their 
perder that is, their idols, whom they chose for their portion instead of God. 

ote, They that make an idol of the world, by taking it for their portion, will 
themselves perish with it. A month shall devour them, or eat them up, that is, 
a certain time prefixed, and a short time. When God's judgments begin with 
them they shall soon make an end, one month will do their business. How 
much may a body be weakened by one month’s sickness, or a kingdom wasted 
by one month’s war! “Three shepherds,” saith God, “ I cut off in one month,” 
Doe xi. 8. Note, The judgments of God sometimes make quick work with 
a sinful people. A month devours more, and more portions, than many years 
can repair. 


8 Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah, 
And the trumpet in Ramah: 
Cry aloud a¢ Beth-aven, after thee, O Benjamin. 

9 Ephraim shall be desolate in the day of rebuke: 

Among the tribes of Israel have I made known that 
which shall surely be. [bound : 
10 The princes of Judah were like them that remove the 
Therefore I will pour out my wrath upon them like water. 
11 Ephraim 7s oppressed and broken in judgment, 
Because he willingly walked after the commandment. 
12 Therefore w7d/ I be unto Ephraim as a moth, 
And to the house of Judah as rottenness. 
13 When Ephraim saw his sickness, . 
And Judah saw his wound, 
Then went Ephraim to the Assyrian, 
And sent to king Jareb: 
Yet could he not heal you, 
Nor cure you of your wound. 
14 For I wild be unto Ephraim as a lion, 
And as a young lion to the house of Judah : 
I, even I, will tear and go away ; 
I will take away, and none shall rescue him. 
15 I will go and return to my place, 
Till they acknowledge their offence, and seek my face: 
In their affliction they will seek me early. 

Here is, First. A loud alarm sounded, giving notice of judgments coming ; 
ver. 8, “ Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah,” and in Ramah, two cities near together, 
in the confines of the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel; Gibeah a frontier 
town of the kingdom of Judah, Ramah of Israel; so that the warning is hereby 
sent into both kingdoms. “Cry aloud at Beth-aven,” or Bethel, which place 
seems to be already seized upon by the enemy, and therefore the trumpet is not 
sounded there, but you hear the outcries of them that shout for mastery mixed 
with theirs that are overcome. Let them cry aloud, “After thee, O Benja- 
min,” comes the enemy. The tribe of Ephraim is already vanquished, and the 
enemy will be upon thy back, O Benjamin, in a little time; thy turn comes next. 
The cup of trembling shall go round. The prophet had described God's con- 
troversy with them as a trial at law, ch. iv. 1; here he describes it as a trial by 


battle, and here also when he judgeth he will overcome; let all therefore pre- 
pate to meet their God. He had before spoken of the judgments as certain, 


ere he speaks of them as near; and when they are Bppiehondes as just at the 


door they are very startling and awakening. The blowing of this cornet is 
explained, ver. 9, “ Among the tribes of Israel have I made known that which 
shall surely be;” that which is true or certain, so the word is. Note, The 
destruction of impenitent sinners is a thing which shall surely be; it is not 
mere talk, to frighten them, but it is an irrevocable sentence. And it is a mercy 
to us that itis made known to us, that we have timely warning given us of it, 
that. we may flee from the wrath tocome. It is the ALN on tals the tribes of 
Israel that, as they are told their duty, so they are told their danger, by the 


oracles of God committed to them. 
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Secondly. The ground of God’s controversy with them. 

1. He has a quarrel with the princes of Judah, because they were daring 
leaders in sin; ver. 10, they are “like them that remove the bound,” or the 
ancient landmarks. God hath given them his law to be a fence about his own 
property; but they have sacrilegiously broken through it, and set it aside. 
They have encroached even upon God’s rights, have trampled upon the dis- 
tinctions between good and evil, and the most sacred obligations of reason and 
equity, thinking, because they were princes, their will was a law, and they 

aw do any thing, quicquid libet, licet,—‘ their will was a law.’ Or, it may ba 
understood of their invading the liberty and property of the subject, for the 
advancing of the prerogative, which was like removing the ancient landmarks. 
Some have observed that the princes of Judah were more absolute, and assumed 
a more arbitrary power, than the princes of Israel did. Now for this God has 
a controversy with them: “I will pour out my wrath upon tl.em like water,” 
in great abundance, like the waters of the flood which were poured upon the 
giants of the old world, for the violence which the earth was filled with 
through them, Gen. vi. 13. Note, There are bounds which even princes them- 
selves must not remove; bounds both of religion and justice, which they are 
limited by; and which, if they break through, they must know that there is a 
God above them who will call them to account for it. 
2. He has a quarrel with the people of Ephraim, because they were sneaking 
followers in sin; ver. ll, “ He willingly walked after the commandment,’ 
that is, the commandment of Jeroboam, and the succeeding kings of Israel, 
who obliged all their subjects by a law to worship the calves at Dan and Bethel, 
and never to go up to Jerusalem to worship. ‘This was the commandment; it 
' 


was the law of the land, and backed with reasons of state. And the people 
not only walked after it in a blind, implicit obedience to authority, but they 
willingly walked after it, from a secret antipathy they had to the worship of 
God, and a strong bias to the worship of idols. Note, An easy compliance 
with the commandments of men that thwart the commandments of God, ripens 
a people for ruin as much as any thing else. And the punishment of this 
sequacious disobedience (if I may so call it) answers the sin; for it is for this 
that “ Ephraim is oppressed, and broken in judgment,” has all his civil rights 
and liberties broken in upon and trodden down. And, Ist. It is just with God 
it should be so, that those who betray God’s property should lose their own, 
that those who subject their consciences to a fallible judge, and an arbitrar 

power, should have enough of both. 2nd. There is a natural tendency in thie 
thing itself towards it. They that willingly walk after the commandment, 
even when it walks contrary to the command of God, will find the command- 
ment an encroaching thing, and that the more power is given it the more it will 
claim. Note, Nothing gives greater advantage to a mastitt-like tyranny, that is 
fierce and furious, than a spaniel-like submission, that is fawning and flattering. 
Thus is Ephraim “oppressed and broken in judgment,” that is, he is wronged 
under a face and colour of right. Note, It is a sad and sore Judgment upon 
any people to be oppressed under pretence of having justice done them. This 
explains the threatening, ver. 9,“ Ephraim shall be desolate in the day of 
rebuke.” Note, Daring sinners must expect that a day of rebuke will come, 
and such a day of rebuke as will make them desolate, will deprive them of the 
comfort of all they have and all they hope for. : 

Thirdly. The different methods that God would take both with Judah and 
Ephraim; sometimes one method, and sometimes the other, and sometimes both 
together. Or, rather, by which, first the one and then the other, he would 
advance towards their complete ruin. 

1. He would begin with lesser judgments, which should sometimes work 
silently and insensibly; ver. 12, “1 will be,” that is, my providences shall be 
“unto Ephraim as a moth,” nay, (as it might better be supplied,) they are unto 
Ephraim as a moth; for it is such a sickness as Ephraim now sees, ver. 13. 
Note, The judgments of God are sometimes, to a sinful people, as a moth, and 
as rottenness, or as a worm. ‘The former signifies the little animals that breed 
in clothes; the latter those that breed in wood. As these consume the clothes 
and wood, so shall the judgments of God consume them. Ist. Silently, so as 
not to make any noise in the world; nay, so as they themselves shall not be 
sensible of it. ‘They shall think themselves safe and thriving; but when they 
come to look more apa | into their state, shall find themselves wasting and 
decaying. 2nd. Slowly, and with long delays and intervals, that he may give 
them space to repent. Many a nation, as well as many a person, in the prime 
of its time, dies of a consumption. 3rd. Gradually God comes upon sinners 


with lesser judgments, so to prevent greater, if they will be wise and take- 


warning ; comes upon them step b Beeps to shew he is not willing they should 
perish, 4th, ‘Che moth breeds in the clothes, and the worm, or rottenness, in 
the wood, Thus sinners are consumed by a fire of their own kindling. 

2. When it appeared those had not done their work, he would come upon 
them with greater; ver. 14, “I will be unto Ephraim as a lion,” and as a young 
lion to the house of Judah; though Judah is himself, in Jacob’s blessing, a 
“lion’s whelp.” Lest any should think his power weakened, because he was 
said to be as a moth to them, he saith he will now be as a lion to them, not 
only to frighten them with his erin s but to pull them to pieces. Note, lf 
lesser judgments prevail not to do their work, it may be expected that God 
will send greater. Christ is sometimes a lion of the tribe of Judah; here he is a 
lion against, that tribe. See what God will do to a people that are secure in 
sin, “ Even I will tear.” He seems to glory in it as his prerogative to be able 
to destroy, as the alone lawgiver, Jas. iv. 12. I, even I, I will take the work 
into my own hands; I say it, that will do it. ‘Chere isa more immediate work of 
God in some judgments than in others; “I will tear and go away.” He will 
go away, lst. As not fearing them. e will go away in state, and with a 
Majestic face, as the lion from his prey. 2nd. As not helping them, If God 
tear by afflicting providences, and yet by his graces and comforts stays with us 
it is well enough; but our condition is sad indeed if he tear and go away, if, 
when he deprives us of our creature-comforts, he doth himself depart from us. 
When he goes ewer he will take away all that is valuable and dear; for 
“when God goes, all good goes along with him.” He will take awa » and 
none shall rescue him ;”’ as the prey cannot be rescued from the lion, Mie. y. 8. 
Note, None can be delivered out of the hands of God’s justice but those that 
are colite te into the hands of his grace. It is in vain for a man to strive with 

is Maker. 

Fourthly. The different effects of those different methods. 

1. When God contended with them by lesser judgments they neglected 
him, and sought to creatures for relief, but sought in vain, ver. 13. When God 
was to them as a moth, and as rottenness, they perceived their sickness and 
their wound; after awhile they found themselves going down the wind, and 
that they were behind-hand in their affairs, their state was sensibly decaying, 
and then they sent to the Assyrian to come in to their assistance, made their 
court to king Jareb, which some think was one of the names of Pul, or 
Tiglath-pileser, kings of Assyria, to whom both Israel and Judah applied them- 
selves for relief in their distress, Loping by an alliance with them to repair 
and re-establish their declining interests. Note, Carnal hearts, in time of 
trouble, see their sickness, and see their wound, but do not see the sin that is 
the cause of it, nor will be brought to acknowledge that; no, nor to acknow- 
ledge the hand of God, his mighty hand, much less his righteous hand, in thair 


their drinking is of a bad or base description. Various other ex- 
planations have been suggested, and the original Hebrew is so 
obseure that it is difficult to speak positively. The allusion is to 
their evil dispositions and tastes, The last clause of the verse is 
equally obscure, and the ingenuity of interpreters has been taxed by it. 
It refers to the rapacity of the great men. 

iv. 19. Dr. Boothroyd says of the first clause, “ By this metaphor 
the destruction of the land is represented.” Our translation does 
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not, however, satisfy us, and perhaps the words mean “ the wind hath 
driven her with its wings,” %.e., scatters and sweeps her away. 

v. 1. Mizpah was the name of several places, and it may be 
doubted which is meant here; but perhaps it was the one associated 


Tabor is a well-known mountain, to the east of Nazareth, with ruins 


‘| on the top. ae 
|| v. 8. Gibeah and Ramah were both cities in the tribe of Benjamin, 


with Bethel and Gilgal in the history of Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 6, 16). — 
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trouble; and therefore, instead of going the next way to the Creator that could 
relieve them, they take a great deal of pains to go about to creatures that can 
‘lo them no service. Those who repent not that they have offended God by 
their sins are loth to be beholden to him in their affliction, but would rather 
seek relief anywhere than with him. And what comes of it? ‘“ Yet could he 
not heal you, nor cure you of your wound.” Note, Those who neglect God, 
and seek to creatures for help, will certainly be disappointed ; that depend upon 
them for support, will find them not foundations, but broken reeds ; that depend 
upon them for supply, will find them not fountains, but broken cisterns; that 
depend upon them for comfort and a cure, will find them miserable comforters 
and physicians of no value. The kings of Assyria, whom Judah and Israe 
sought unto, “distressed them, and helped them not,” 2 Chr. xxviii. 16, 21. 
Some make king Jareb to signify the great, potent, or magnificent king, for 
they built much upon his power; others, the king that will plead, or 2 far 
plead, for they built much upon his wisdom and eloquence, and his interesting | 
imself in their affairs. They had sent him a present, (ch. x. 6,) a good fee; and | 
having so retained him of counsel for them, they doubted not of his fidelity to | 
them; but he deceived them, as an arm of flesh doth those that trust in it, | 
Jer. xvii. 5, 6. 
2. When, to convince them of their folly, God brought greater judgments 
upon them, then they would at length be forced to apply themselves to him 
ver. 15. When he has torn asa lion, Ist. He will leave them. “I will go an 
return to my place,” that is, to heaven, or to the imercy-seat, the throne of 
grace, which is his glory. When God punisheth sinners he comes out of his 
place, Jsa. xxvi. 21; but, when he designs them favour, he returns to his place, 
where he waits to be gracious upon their submission. Or, he will return to his 
place when he has corrected them; as not regarding them, hiding his face from 
them, and not taking notice of their troubles or prayers. And this for their 
farther humiliation, till they are qualified in some measure for the return of 
his favour. 2nd. He will at oath work upon them, and bring them home to 
himself by their afflictions, which is the thing he waits for; and then he will no 
longer withdraw from them. Two things are here mentioned as instances of 
their return: First. Their penitent confession of sin, “till they acknowledge 
their offence ;” margin, ‘till they be guilty,’ that is, till they be sensible of their 
ilt, and are brought to own it, and humble themselves before God for it. 
ote, When men begin to complain more of their sins than of their afflictions 
then there begins to be some hopes of them, And this is that which God 
requires of us, when we are under his correcting hand, that we own ourselves 
in a fault and justly corrected. Secondly. Their humble petition for the favour 
of God. Till they seek my face, which it may be expected they will do, when 
they are brought to the last extremity, and they have tried other helpers in 
vain. “In their affliction they will seek me pr pies that is, diligently and 
earnestly, and with great importunity. And if they seek him thus, and be 
sincere in it, though it might be called seeking him late, because it was long 
ere they were brought to it, yet it is not too late; nay, he is pleased to call it 
seeking him early, so willing is he to make the best of true penitents in their 
return to him. Note, When we are under the convictions of sin, and the 
corrections of the rod, our business is to seek God’s face; that is, we must 
desire the knowledge of him, and an acquaintance with him, that he may 
manifest himself to us, and for us, in token of his being at peace with us. And 
it may reasonably be expected that affliction will bring those to God that had 
long gone astray from him, and kept at a distance. Therefore God, for a time, 
turns away from us, that he may turn us to himself, and then return to us. “Is 
any among you afflicted? Let him pray.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The closing words of the foregoing chapter gave us some hopes that God and his Israel, 
notwithstanding their sins and his wrath, might yet be happily brought together again; 
that they would seek him, and he would be found of them. Now this chapter carries 
that matter farther; and some join the beginning of this chapter with the end of that, 
“They will seek me early,” saying, ‘‘Come and let us return.” But Ged doth again 
complain of the wickedness of this people; for, though some did repent and reform, 

» the greater part continued obstinate. Observe, I. Their resolution to return to God, 
and the comforts wherewith they encourage themselves in their return, ver. 1—3. 
Il. The instability of many of them in their professions and promises of repentance, 
and the severe course which God therefore took with them, ver. 4,5. III. The cove- 
nant God made with them, and his expectation from them, ver. 6; and their violation 
of that covenant, and frustrating those expectations, ver. 7—11, 


OME, and let us return unto the Lorp: 
For he hath torn, and he will heal us; 
He hath smitten, and he will bind us up. 
2 After two days will he revive us: 
In the third day he will raise us up, 
And we shall live in his sight. 
3 Then shall we know, 7f we follow on to know the Lorp: 
His going forth is prepared as the morning ; 
And he shall come unto us as the rain, 
As the latter avd former rain unto the earth. 


This may be taken either as the words of the prophet to the people, calling 
them to repentance, or as the words of the people to one another, exciting and 
gk i ng one another to seek the Lord, and to humble themselves before 
him, in Opes of finding mercy with him. God had said in their affliction they 

him; now the prophet, and the good people his friends, would | 


would see 
strike while the iron was hot, and set in with the convictions their neighbours | 
seemed to be under. Note, ‘'hose who are disposed to turn to God themselves 
should do all they can to excite, and engage, and encourage others to return to 
him. Observe, 
First. What it is they engage to do; “ Come, and let us return to the Lord,” 
ver. 1. Let us go no more to the Assyrian, nor send to king Jareb, we have 
enough of that, but let us return to the Lord. Return to the worship of him 
from our idolatries, and to our hope in him from all our confidences in the 
creature. Note, lt is the great concern of those who have revolted from God to” 
return to him; and those who have gure from him by consent, and in a body, 
drawing one another to sin, should by consent, and in a body, return to him, 
which will be for his glory and their mutual edification. / 

Secondly. What inducements and encouragements to do this they fasten upon, 
to stir up one another with. agtx: 

1. The experience they had had of his displeasure. Let us return to him, for | 
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“he has torn, he hath smitten ;” we heve been torn, and it was he that tore us} 
we have been smitten, and it was he that smote us. Therefore let us return to 
him, because it is for our revolts from him that he has torn and smitten us in 
anger, and we cannot expect he should be reconciled to us till we do return to 
him ; and for this end he has afflicted us thus, that we might be wrought upon 
to return to him; and his hand will be stretched out still against us, if the 
people “turn not to him that smiteth them,” Jsa. ix. 12, 13. Note, The con- 
sideration of the judgments of God upon us and our land, especially when the 

are tearing judgments, should awaken us to return to God by repentance, ant 
prayer, and reformation, 

2. The expectation they had of his favour. He that has torn will heal us 
that hath smitten will bind us up; as the skilful surgeon with a tener hand 
binds up the broken bone, or bleeding wound. Note, The same providence of 
God that afflicts his people relieves them, and the same Spirit of God that 
convinceth the saints comforts them; that which is first a spirit of bondage is 
afterwards a spirit of adoption. This is an acknowledgment of the power of 
God; he can heal, theugh we be never so ill torn, and of his mercy he will do 
it; nay, therefore, he has torn that he may heal. Some think this points 

articularly to the return of the Jews out of Babylon, when they sought the 

4ord, and joined themselves to him, in the prospect of his gracious return to 
them in a way of mercy. Note, It will be of great use to us, both for our 
support under our afflictions and for our encouragement in our repentance, te 
_— up good thoughts of God, and of his purposes and designs concerning us 

_ Now this favour of God, which they are here in expectation of, is described 
in several instances. 

Ist. They promise themselves that their deliverance out of their troubles 
should be to them as life from the dead; ver. 2, “ After two days he will revive 
us,” that is, in a short time, in a day or two; and the third day, when it is 
expected that the dead body should putrefy and corrupt, and be buried out of 
our sight, then will he “raise us up, and we shall live in his sight,” that is, we 
shall see his face with comfort, and it shall be reviving to us. Though he 
forsake for a small moment, he will gather with everlasting kindness. Note, 
The people of God may not only be torn and smitten, but left for dead, and may 
lie so a great while; but they shall not always lie so, nor shall they long lie so. 
God will in a little time revive them; and the assurance given them of this 
should engage them to return and adhere to him. But this seems to have a 
further reference to the resurrection of Jesus Christ; and the time limited is 
expressed by the two days and the third day, that it may be a type and figure 
of Christ’s rising the third day, which he \s said to o, “according to the 
Scriptures,” according to this Scripture ; for all the prophets witnessed of 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow. Let us see and 
admire the wisdom and goodness of God, in ordering the prophet’s words so 
as that, when he foretold the deliverance of the church out of her troubles, 
he should at the same time point out our salvation 4 Christ, which other sal- 
vations were both figures of and fruits of. And though they might not be 
aware of this mystery in the words, yet now they are fulfilled in the letter of 
them in the resurrection of Christ; it is a confirmation to our faith that “ this 
is he that should come,” and we are to look for no other. And it is agreeable 
enough that a prophecy of Christ’s rising should be thus expressed; he will 
raise us up, and we shall live. For Christ rose as the first-fruits, and we revived 
with him; we live through him, he rose for our justification, and all believers 
are said to be risen with Christ: see Jsa. xxvi. 19. And it would serve for a 
comfort to the church then, and an assurance that God would raise them out 
of their low estate; for in his fulness of time he would raise his Son from the 
grave, who would be the life and glory of his people Israel. Note, A regard by 
faith to a rising Christ is a great support to a suffering Christian, and gives 
abundant encouragement to a repenting, returning sinner; for he hath said, 
“ Because I live, you shall live also.” . 

2nd. That then they shall improve in the knowledge of God; ver. 3, “Then 
shall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord.” Then, when God returns 
in mercy to his people, and designs favour for them, he will, as a pledge and 
fruit of his favour, give them more of the knowledge of himself; the earth 
shall be full of that knowledge, Jsa. xi. 9; ‘‘ knowledge shall be increased,” 
Dan. xii. 4; “all shall know God,” Jer, xxxi. 34. We shall know, we shall 
follow to know the Lord, so the words are. And it may be taken as the fruit 
of Christ’s resurrection, and the life we live in God’s sight by him, that we 
shall have not only greater means of knowledge, but grace to improve in know- 
ledge by those means. Note, When God designs mercy for a people he gives 
them a heart to know him, Jer. xxiv. 7. They that are risen with Christ have 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation given them; and, if we understand our 
living in his sight, as the Chaldee paraphrast doth, of the day of the resur- 
rection of the ead, it fitly follows, we shall know, we shall follow to know, the 
Lord; for in that day we shall see him as he is, and our knowledge of him shall 
be perfected, and yet be eternally increasing. Or, taking it as we read it, “If 
we follow on to know,” we have here, First. A precious blessing promised; 
then shall we know, shall know the Lord. Then, when we return to God, 
those that come to God shall be brought into an acquaintance with him. When 
we are designed to live in his sight, then he gives us to know him; for this is 
life eternal, to know God, Jno. xvii. 3. Secondly. The way and means of 
obtaining this blessing; we must follow on to know him. We must value 
and esteem the eeawisiee of God as the best knowledge; we must cry after 
it, and dig for it, Pr. ii. 3,4; must “seek and intermeddle with all wisdom,” 
Pr. xviii. 1; and must proceed in our inquiries after this knowledge, and our 
endeavours to improve in it. And if we do the prescribed duty, we have reason 
to expect the promised mercy, that we shall know more and more of God, and 
be at last perfect in this knowledge. ‘ : A 

3rd. That then they shall abound in Divine consolations. “ His Boing forth 
is prepared as the morning;” that is, the returns of his favour, which he had 
withdrawn from us, when he went and returned to his place. His outgoings 
again are prepared and secured to us as firmly as the return of the morning 
after a park night; and we expect it as those do that wait for the morning after 
a long night, and are sure it will come at the time appointed, and will not fail. 
And the light of his countenance will be both welcome to us and growing upon 
us, unto the perfect day, as the light of the morning is. “ He shall come to us,” 
and be welcome to us “as the rain, as the latter and former rain unto the earth,” 
which refresheth it, and makes it fruitful. Now this looks farther than their 
deliverance out of captivity, and no doubt was t» have its full accomplishment 
in Christ and the grace of the Gospel. ‘The Old Testament saints followed on 


, to know him, earnestly looked for redemption in Jerusalem ; and at length the 


outgoings of Divine grace in him, in his going forth to visit this world were, 
First. As the morning to this earth, when it is dark ; for he went forth as the 
Sun of righteousness, and in him the dayspring from on high visited us. “ His 

oing forth was prepared as the morning ;” for he came in the fulness of time. 
ae Baptist was his forerunner, nay, he was himself the bright and morning 
star. Secondly. As the rain to this earth when it is dry “ He shall come down 
as the rain upon the mown grass,” Ps. Lxxii. 6. And in him showers of blessings 
descend upon this world, which give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater, 
Isa, lv. 10. And the favour of God in Christ is what is said of the king’s favour, 
“like the cloud of the latter rain,” Pr. xvi. 15. The grace of God in Christ is 
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Beth-aven is Bethel, as in verse 15 of chap. iv. An alarm was to be 
sounded as a warning of danger already nigh, and in which the tribe 
of Benjamin would be involved. 

y. 13. Our translators were uncertain as to the real sense of the 
words rendered “to king Jareb,” and therefore they put in the 
margin “or, to the king of Jareb; or, to the king that should 
plead.” Dr. Gill supposed a place called Jareb is meant. Some have 
taken the word as the name of a king, and others regard it as 


meaning great or mighty: “to the great king.’ The sense of adver- 
sary or avenger was suggested by some ancient authorities. The 
true sense is uncertain, and the word itself only occurs here and 
in chap. x. 6. First regards it as a symbolical nume for Assyria or 
Asshur, but suggests that it may be an old Assyrian word. Dr. 
Boothroyd favours the idea of Michaelis, that Jareb means 
« mighty,” and understands the clause of Judah ; thus, “And Judah 
gent to the mighty king.” Gesenius admits that the word may be a 
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both “the latter and the former rain;” for by it the good work of our fruit- 
bearing is both begun and carried on. 


4 O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee ? 
O Judah, what shall I do unto thee ? 
For your goodness 7s as a morning cloud, 
And as the early dew it goeth away. 
5 Therefore have I hewed ¢hem by the prophets ; 
[ have slain them by the words of my mouth; 
And thy judgments are as the light ¢hat goeth forth. 
6 For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; 
And the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings. 
7 But they like men have transgressed the covenant : 
‘There have they dealt treacherously against me. 
8 Gilead ts a city of them that work iniquity, 
And is polluted with blood, 
And as troops of robbers wait for a man, 
So the company of priests murder in the way by consent: 
For they commit lewdness. 
I have seen an horrible thing in the house of Israel : 
There zs the whoredom of Ephraim, 
Israel is defiled. 
Also, O Judah, he hath set an harvest for thee, 
When I returned the captivity of my people. 


Two things, two ill things, both Judah and Ephraim are here charged with, 
and justly accused of, 

First. That they were not firm to their own convictions, but were unsteady, 
unstable as water; ver. 4, 5, “O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, 
what shall I do unto thee?” This is a strange expression. Can infinite wis- 
dom be at a loss what to do? Can it be nonplussed, or put upon taking new 
measures? By no means; but God speaks after the manner of men, to shew 
how absurd and unreasonable they were, and how just his proceedings against 
them were. Let them not complain of him as harsh and severe, in tearing 
them and smiting them as he has done; for what else should he do? What 
other course could he take with them? God had tried various methods with 
them; ‘“‘ What could have been done more to his vineyard than he had done?” 
Isa. v. 4; and very loth he was to let things go to extremity. He reasons 
with himself, as ch. xi. 8, 9, “ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?” God would 
have done them good, but they were not qualified for it. “‘ What shall I do 
unto thee?” What else can I do but cast thee off, when I cannot in honour 
save thee? Note, God never destroys sinners till he sees there is no other way 
with them. See here, 

i. What their carriage was towards God. This goodness, or kindness, was 
“as a morning cloud.” Some understand it of their kindness to themselves, 
and their own souls, in their repentance. It is indeed mercy to ourselves to 
repent of our sins; but they soon retracted that kindness to themselves, undid 
it again, and wronged their own souls as much as ever; but it is rather taken 
for their piety and religion; what good appeared in them sometimes soon 
vanished and disappeared again, as a morning cloud, and as the early dew. 
Such was the goodness of Israel in Jehu’s time, and of Judah in Hezekiah’s and 
Josiah’s time; it was soon gone. In time of drought the morning cloud pro- 
miseth rain, and the early dew is some present refreshment to the earth; but 
the cloud is dispersed, and hypocrites are compared to “clouds without water,” 
Jude 12. The dew doth not soak into the ground, but is drawn back again into 
the air, and the earth is parched still. What shall he do with them? Shall 
he accept their goodness? No, for it passeth away; and factum non dicitur 

uod non perseverat,— that which does not continue can scarcely be said to be 

one.’ Note, That goodness will never be either pleasing to God or profitable 
to ourselves which is as the morning cloud and the early dew. When men 
promise fair, and do not perform; when they begin well in religion, and do 
not hold on; when they leave their first love, and their first works; or, though 
they do not quite cast off religion, yet are unsteady, uneven, and inconstant in 
it, then is their goodness “‘as a morning cloud and the early dew.” 

2. What course God had taken with them; ver. 5, “ Therefore,” because they 
were so rough and ill-shapen, “ 1 have hewed them by the prophets,” as timber 
or stone are hewed for use, that is, ‘I have slain them by the words of my 
mouth.’ What the prophets did was done by the word of God in their mouths, 
which never returned void. By it they thought themselves slain, were ready 
to say the prophets killed them, or cut them to the heart, when they dealt 
faithfully with them. Ist. The prophets hewed them, sa convictions of sin, 
endeavouring to cut off their transgressions from them. hey were uneven in 
religion, ver. 4, therefore God hewed them. The hearts of sinners are not only 
as stone, but as rough stone, which require a great deal of pains to bring it 
into shape; or as knotty timber, that is not squared without a deal of difficulty. 
Ministers’ work is to hew them, and God, by the minister, hews them; for 
with the froward he will shew himself froward. And there are those whom 
ministers must rebuke sharply,—every word should cut; and though the chips 
fly in the face of the workman, though the reproved fly in the face of the 
reprover, and reckon him an enemy because he tells the truth, yet he goes on 
with his work. 2nd. They slew them by the denunciations of wrath, fore- 
telling that they should be slain, as Ezekiel is said to destroy the city when he 
prophesied of the destruction of it, Hze. xliii. 3. And God accomplished that 
which was foretold; I have slain them by my judgments, according to the 
words of my mouth. Note, The word of God will be either the death of the 
sin or the death of the sinner; a savour either of life unto life or of death 
wnto death. Some read it, ‘1 have hewed the prophets, and slain them by the 
words of my mouth ;’ that 1s, I have employed them in laborious service for the 
people’s good, which has wasted their strength; they have spent themselves, 
and hewed away all their spirits in their work, and in Tinardous service, which 
has cost many of them their lives. Note, Ministers are the tools which God 
makes use of in working upon people; and though with many they labour in 
vain, yet God will reckon for the wearing out of his tools. 3rd. God was 
hereby justified in the severest proceedings against them afterwards. His 
prophets had taken a deal of pains with them, had admonished them of their 
sin aud warned them of their danger, but the means used had not the desired 
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| effect. Some good impressions, perhaps, were made for the present, but they 
wore off, and passed away as the morning cloud; aud now they cannot charge 
God with severity if he bring upon them the miseries threatened. ‘The prophet 
turns to him and acknowledgeth, “ Thy judgments are as the light that guetk 
forth ;” evidently just, just and righteous. ote, Though sinners be not re- 
claimed by the pains that ministers take with them, yet thereby God will be 
justified when he speaks, and clear when he judgeth: see Mat. xi. 17—19. 

Secondly. That they were not faithful to God’s covenant with them, ver. 6, 7, 
&c. Whence observe, 

1, What the covenant was that God made with them, and upon what terms 
they should obtain his favour, and be aecepted of him; ver. 6, “‘ 1 desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice,” that is, rather than sacrifice, and insisted upon the knowledge 
of God more than upon burnt offerings. Mercy here is the same word which 
is rendered “ goodness,” ver. 4, chesed,—piety, sanctity; it is put for all prac- 
tical religion; it is the same with charity in the New Testament, the reigning 
love of God and our neighbour; and this, accompanied with, and Howing from 
the knowledge of God, as he has revealed himself in his word, a firm belief 
that he is, and is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him, a good affec- 
tion to Divine things, guided by a good judgment, which cannot but produce 
a very good conversation. This is that which God, by his covenant, requires, 
and not sacrifice and offering. This is fully explained, Jer. vii. 22, 23, “I spake 
not to your fathers concerning burnt offerings;” that was the smallest of the 
matters I spake to them of, and on which the least stress was laid; but “ this 
L said, Obey bet voice,” Mic. vi. 6—8. To love God and our neighbour is 
“better than all offering and sacrifice,” Mar. xii. 33; Ps. li. 16,17. Not but 
that sacrifice and offering were required, and to be paid, and had their use, 
and when they were accompanied with mercy, and the knowledge of God, 
were acceptable to him; but without them God regarded them not—he de- 
spised them, Zsa. i. 10, 11. Perhaps this is mentioned here to shew a difference 
between the God whom they deserted and the gods whom they went over to. 
The true God aimed at nothing but that they should be good men, and live 
good lives, for their own good, and the ceremony of honouring him with 
sacrifices was one of the smallest matters of his law; whereas the false gods 
required that only. Let their priests and altars be regaled with sacrifices and 
offerings, and the people might live as they list; what fools were they then 
that left a God who aimed at giving his worshippers a new nature, for gods 
who aimed at nothing but making themselves a new name? It is mentioned, 
likewise, to shew that God’s controversy with them was not for the omission 
of sacrifices, “I will not reprove thee for them,” Ps. 1.8; but because there 
was no justice, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God among them, ch. iv. 1; and 
to teach us all that the power of godliness is the main thing God looks at and 
requires, and without it the form of godliness is of no avail. Serious piety in 
the heart and life is the one thing needful; and, separate from that, the per- 
formances of devotion, though never so plausible, never so costly, are of no 
account. Our Saviour quotes this to shew that moral duties are to be pre- 
ferred before rituals, whenever they come in competition, and to justify him- 
self in eating with publicans and sinners, because 1t was in mercy to the souls 
of men; and in healing on the sabbath day, because it was in merey to the 
bodies of men, to which the ceremony of singularity in eating, and the sabbath 
rest, must give way, Mat. ix. 13; xii. 7. 

2. How little they had regarded this covenant. Though it was so well 
ordered in all things,—though they, and not God, would be the gainers by it,— 
yet see here what came of it. 

Ist. In general they broke with God, and proved unfaithful. There were 
good things committed to them to keep, the Jewels of mercy and pity, and the 
knowledge of God in the cabinet of sacrifice and burnt offering; but they 
betrayed their trust, kept the cabinet, but pawned the jewels for the gratifi- 
cation of a base lust; and this is that for which God has justly a quarrel with 
them; ver. 7, “ They like men have transgressed the covenant,” that covenant 
which God made with them; they have broken the conditions of it, and so for- 
feited the benefit of it. By casting off mercy and the knowledge of God, and 
other instances of disobedience, First. They had contracted the guilt of per- 
jury and covenant-breaking ; they were like men that transgress a covenant by 
which they had solemnly bound themselves, which is a thing that all the world 
cries out shame on. Men that have done so deserve not again to be valued, or 
trusted, or dealt with. “ There,” in that thing, “they have dealt treacherously 
against me;” they have been perfidious, base, and false children, in whom 
is no faith einen I depended upon their being children that would not lie. 
Secondly. In this they had but acted like themselves, like men who are gene- 
rally false and fickle, and in whose nature, that is, their corrupt nature, it is 
to deal treacherously; ‘‘ All men are liars,” and they are like the rest of that 
degenerate race, all gone aside, Ps. xiv. 2, 3. They have transgressed the 
covenant like men, that is, like the Gentiles that transgressed the covenant 
of nature, (like mean men, the word here used is sometimes put for men of 
low degree,) they have dealt deceitfully, like base men that have no sense of 
honour. Thirdly. Herein they trode in the steps of our first parents. They, 
like Adam, have transgressed the covenant; so it might very well be read. As 
he transgressed the covenant of innocency, so they transgressed the covenant 
of grace, so treacherously, so foolishly. There, in paradise, he violated his 
engagements to God; and there, in Canaan, another paradise, they violated 
their engagements; and, by their treacherous dealing, they, like Adam, have 
ruined themselves and theirs. Note, Sin is so much the worse the more there 
is in it of the “ similitude of Adam’s transgression,” Rom. v. 14. Low thoughts 
of God, and of his authority and favour, were at the bottom of all this; for so 
some read it, They have transgressed the covenant, as of a man, as if it had 
been but the covenant of a man, that stood upon even ground with them; as if 
the commands of the covenant were but like those of a man like themselves, 
and the kindness conveyed by it no more valuable than that of aman, There 
is something sacred and binding in a man’s covenant, as the apostle shews, 
Gal. iii. 15, but much more in the covenant of God, which yet they made small 
account of; and there, in that covenant, they dealt irencneruae i plone 
fair, but ah ae nothing. And dealing treacherously with rey is here 
called dealing treacherously against him; for it is both an affront and an oppo- 
sition. Deserters are traitors, and will so be treated; the revolting heart is a 
rebellious heart. 

2nd. Some particular instances of their treachery are here given. There 
they dealt treacherously, that is, in the places hereafter named. 

trst, Look on the other side Jordan, to the country which lay most exposed 
to the insults of the neighbour nations, and where therefore the people were 
concerned to keep themselves under the Divine protection, yet there you will 
find the most daring provocations of the Divine Majesty; ver. 8, Gilead, which 
lay in the lot of Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, was a city of the workers 
of iniquity. Wickedness was the trade that was driven there; the country 
was called Gilead, but it was called a city, because they were all, as it were, 
incorporated in one society of rebels against God. Or, as most think, Ramoth 
Gilead is the city here meant, one of the three cities of refuge on the other side 
Jordan, and a Levites’ city. The inhabitants of it, though of the sacred tribe. 
were workers of iniquity, contrived it and practised it. Note, It is bad indeed 
when a Levites’ city is “a city of those that work iniquity;” when those that 


substantive, but prefers to explain it of one who pleads a cause, as 
hostile or adverse. 

v. 15. This verse seems to be closely connected in sense with the 
commencement of the next chapter, in this way:—“I will go and 
return to my place, until they suffer, and shall seek my face. In 
tLeir affliction they will seek me earnestly (saying), Come and let us 
return,” &c. This arrangement is nearly that of the principal ancient 
versions. Thus the commencement of chap. vi. in the Greek is, “ In 
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their affliction they will seek early unto me, saying, Let us go and 
return,” &c. The Syriac also connects the two chapters by inserting 
«And they shall say ” before the first words of the sixth chapter as 
we have it. The Latin Vulgate begins the chapter with the words, 
“Tn their affliction,’ &c., but does not contain the addition of the 
Greek and Syriac, “‘ saying,” or “ they shall say.” . ‘ 
vi. 2. ‘he language of this verse has been understood by com. 
mentators of various creeds as alluding to the resurrection of Christ, 
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are to preach good doctrine live ill lives. Particularly it is polluted with blood, 
as if that were asin which the wicked Levites were in a special manner guilty 
of. In popish countries the clergy are observed to be the most bloody perse- 
cutors. Or, as it was a city of refuge, by abusing the power it had to judge 
of murderers it became po uted with blood. They would for a bribe protect 
those that were guilty of wilful murder whom they ought to have put to death; 
and would deliver those to the avenger of blood that were guilty but of chance 
medley, if they were poor and had nothing to give them; and both these ways 
they were polluted with blood. Note, Blood defiles the land where it is shed, 
and no inquisition made, or no vengeance taken forit. And see how the best 
institutions, that are never so well designed to keep the balance even between 
justice and mercy, are capable of being abused and perverted to the manifest 
prejudice and violation of both. 

Secondly. Look among those whose business it was to minister in holy things, 
and they were as bad as the worst, and as vile as the vilest; ver. 9, “‘ The com- 
, of priests” are so; not here and there one that is the scandal of his order, 

ut the whole order and body of them. The priests go all one way by consent, 
with one shoulder, as the word is, one and all; and they make one another 
worse, more daring and fierce, and impudent in sin, more crafty and more 
eruel. A company of priests will say and do that in conspiracy which none of 
them would dare to say or do singly. The companies of priests were as troops 
of robbers, as banditti, or gangs of highwaymen, that cut men’s throats to get 
their money. 1st. They were cruel and bloodthirsty. They murder those that 
they have a pique against, or that stand in their way; nothing less will satisfy 
them. 2nd. 'They were cunning. They laid wait for men, that they might have 
a fair opportunity to compass their mischievous, malicious designs. Thus the 
company of prices laid wait for Christ to take him, saying, Not on the feast 
day. 3rd. They were concurring as one man. They murder in the way, in the 
highway, where travellers should be safe, there they murder by consent, aiding 
and abetting one another in it. See how unanimous wicked people are in 
doing mischief, and should not good people be so then in doing good? They 
murder ‘in the way to Shechem,’ so the margin reads it, as a proper name, such 
as were going to Jerusalem (for that way Shechem lay) to worship. Or, ‘in 
the way to Shechem,’ some think means in the same manner that their father, 
Levi, with Simeon his brother, murdered the Shechemites, Gren. xxxiv., by 
fraud and deceit; and some understand it of their destroying the souls of men 
by drawing them to sin. 4th. They did it with contrivance; they commit 
lewdness. The word signifies such wickedness as is committed with delibera- 
tion, and of malice prepense, as we say. The more there is of device and 
design in sin the worse it is. 

Thirdly. Look into the body of the people, take a view of the whole house of 
_ Israel, and they are all alike; ver. 10, of have seen an horrible thing in the 
house of Israel,” and though it be never so artfully managed God discovers 
it, and will discover it to them; and who can deny that which God himself 
saith he hath seen? ‘There is the whoredom of Ephraim,” both corporeal 
and spiritual whoredom; there it is too plain to be denied. Note, The sin of 
sinners, especially sinners of the house of Israel, has enough in it to make them 
tremble; for it is a horrible thing, it is amazing, and it is threatening. Oh, 
cara ae blush, for Israel is thereby defiled, and rendered odious in the sight 
of (rod, 

Fourthly. Look into Judah, and you find them sharing with Israel; ver. 11, 
* Also, O Judah, he hath set.an harvest for thee ;” thou must be reckoned with 
as well as Ephraim, thou art ripe for destruction too, and the time, even the 
set time, of thy destruction is hastening on, when thou that hast ploughed 
iniquity and sown wickedness shalt reap the same. The general judgment is 
compared to a harvest, Wat. xiii. 39; so are particular judgments, Joel ini. 13; 
Rev. xiv. 15. I have appointed a time to call thee to account, even “ when 
returned the captivity of my people,” that is, when those captives of Judah, 
which were taken by the men of Israel, were restored, in obedience to the 
command of God sent them by Obed the prophet, 2 Chr. xxviii. 8—15. When 
God spared them that time he set them « harvest, that is, he designed to 
reckon with them another time for all tojether. Note, Preservations from 
present judgments, if a good use be not made of them, are but reservations 
for greater judgments. F 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter we have, I. A general charge drawn up against Israel for those high 
crimes and misdemeanours by which they had obstructed the course of God’s favours 
to them, ver.1,2. If. A particular accusation, 1. Of the court: the king, princes, 
and judges, ver. 3—7; 2. Of the country; Ephraim is here charged with conforming to 
the nations, ver. 8; senselessness and stupidity under the judgments of God, ver. 9—11; 
ingratitude to God for his mercies, ver. 13; incorrigibleness under his judgments, 
ver. 14; contempt of God, ver. 15; and hypocrisy in their pretences to return to him, 
ver. 16, They are also threatened with a severe chastisement, which shall humble 
them, ver. 12; and if that prevail not, then with an utter destruction, ver. 13, particu- 
larly their princes, ver, 16. 


\ HEN I would have healed Israel, 
Then the iniquity of Ephraim was discovered, 
And the wickedness of Samaria: 
For they commit falsehood ; 
And the thief cometh in, 
And the troop of robbers spoileth without. 
2 And they consider not in their hearts 
That | remember all their wickedness : 
Now their own doings have beset them about ; 
‘They are before my face. 
8 They make the king glad with their wickedness, 
And the princes with their lies. 
ger hey are all adulterers, 
As an oven heated by the baker, 
Who ceaseth from raising after he hath kneaded the dough, 
- Until it be leavened. 
5 In the day of our king 
The princes have made him sick with bottles of wine ; 
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He stretched out his hand with scorners. 
6 For they have made ready their heart like an oven, 
Whiles they lie in wait: 
Their baker sleepeth all the night ; 
In the morning it burneth as a flaming fire. 
They are all hot as an oven, 
And have devoured their judges ; 
All their kings are fallen; 
There is none among them that calleth unto me. 


“1 


EASTERN OVEN, WITH MAN KNEADING, 


Some take away the last words of the foregoing chapter, and make them the 
beginning of this. “ When I returned,” or would have returned, “the captivity 
of my people, when I was about to come towards them in ways of mercy, even 

when I would have healed Israel, then the iniquity of Ephraim,” that is, the 
country and common people, was discovered; and the wickedness of Samaria, 
that is, the court and the chief city. Now in these verses we may observe, 

First. A general idea aie of the present state of Israel, ver. 1,2. See how 
the case now stands with them. 

. God graciously designed to do well for them; “I would have healed 
Israel.” Israel was sick and wounded; their disease was dangerous and malig- 
nant, and likely to be fatal, Jsa. i. 6, but God offered to be their Physician, to 
undertake the cure, and there was balm in Gilead sufficient to recover the 
health of the daughter of my people. Their case was bad, but it was not despe- 
rate, nay, it was hopeful when God would have healed Israel; that is, Ist. He 
would have reformed them, would have parted between them and their sins 
would have purged out the corruptions that were among them, by his laws anc 
prophets. 2nd. He would have delivered them out of their troubles, and 
restored to them their peace and prosperity. Several healing attempts were 
made, and their declining state seemed sometimes to be in a hopeful way of 
recovery, but their own folly put them back again. Note, If sinful, miserable 
souls be not healed and helped, but perish in their sin and misery, they cannot 
lay the blame on God, for he both could and “ would have healed them;” he 
offered to take the ruin under his hand. And there are some special seasons, 
when God manifests his readiness to heai a distempered church and nation; 
now and then a hopeful crisis, which, if carefully watched and improved, might, 
even when the case is very bad, turn the scale for life and health. 

2. They stood in their own light, and put a bar in their own door. When 
God would have healed them, when they bid fair for reformation and peace, 
then their iniquity was discovered, and their wickedness, and that stopped the 
current of God’s favours, and undid all again. Ist. ‘I hen when their case came 
to be examined and inquired into, in order to their cure, that wickedness which 
had been concealed and palliated was found out—not that it was ever hid from 
God, but he speaks after the manner of men. As a surgeon, when he probes a 
wound in order to the cure of it, and finds it touches the vitals and is incurable, 
goes no farther in his endeavour to cure it, so when God came down to see the 
case of Israel, (as the expression is, Gen. xviii. 21,) with kind intentions towards 
them, he found their wickedness so very flagrant, and them so hardened in it, so 
impudent and impenitent, that he vould not in honour shew them the favour 
he designed them. Note, Sinners are not healed, because they would not be 
healed. Christ would have gathered them, and they would not. 2nd. Then 
when some endeavours were used to reform and reclaim them, that wickedness 
which had been restrained and kept under broke out; and from God's steps 
towards the healing of them they tuok occasion to be so much the more prvu- 
voking. When endeavours were used to reform them, vice grew more im- 

etuous, more outrageous, and swelled so much the higher, as a stream when 
it is dammed up; when they began to prosper they grew more proud, wanton, 
and secure, and bo stopped the progress of their cure. Note, It is sin that turns 
away good things from us, then when ghey are coming towards us; and it is the 
folly and ruin of multitudes, that when God would do well for them they do 
ill for themselves. And what was it that did them this mischief? In one word, 
they commit falsehood, they worship idols, so some; defraud one another, so 
others; or rather, they dissemble with God, in their profession of repentance 
and regard to him. ney say they are desirous to be healed by him, and in 
order to that willing to be ruled by him; but they lie unto him with their 
mouth, and flatter him with their tongue. 

3. A practical disbelief of God’s omniscience and government was at the 
bottom of all their wickedness; ver. 2, “They consider not in their hearts,” 
they never say it to their own hearts, never think of this, “that 1 remember all 
their wickedness.” As if God either could not see it, though he is all eye; or 
did not heed it, though his name is jealous; or had forgot it, though he is an 
eternal Mind, that can never be unmindful; or would not reckon for it, though 
he is the Judge of heaven and earth. | This is the sinner’s atheism: as £0 
say there is no God, as say he is either ignorant or forgetful; none that judgett 
in the earth, as say he remembers not the things he is to give judgment upon, 
It is a high affront they hg upon God, it is a damning cheat they put upon 
themselves; they say, “The Lord shall not see,” Ps. xciv. 7. ‘They cannot but 
know that “God remembers all their works,” they have been told it many 
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or prophetic of that great event. It has even been supposed that 
8t. Paul has this place in view in 1 Cor. xv. 4, where he includes the 
rising on the third day among the things which were “ according to 
the Scriptures.” In support of this the Douay annotators say that 
here “and in no other place is the day so clearly expressed.” Similar 
opinions have been expressed by Theodoret and other fathers, as well 
as by many woderns. Grotius recognises the reference to a national 
deliverance, but also admits the allusion to the resurrection of Christ, 


and notices that hence the Jews derive their notion that the final 
and universal judgment will be accomplished within the space of 
three days. Horsley thought the three days symbolised the periods 
of Jewish history from the Assyrian captivity. His first day extends 
from the conquest of the ten tribes to that by the Romans under 
Titus; his second day began with the fall of Jerusalem, and is to 
continue until the second advent, when the third day is to commence. 
Whatever extension may be given to the words, there is no doube 
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a time ; nay, if you ask them, they cannot but own it, and yet they do not 
consider it; they do not think of it when they should, and with application 
to themselves and their own works, else they would not, they durst not, do as 
they do. But the time will come when those who thus deceive themselves shall 
be undeceived; “now their own doings have beset them about,” that is, they 
are come at length to such a pitch of wickedness that their sins appear on every 
side of them. All their neighbours see how bad they are; and can they think 
that God doth not see it? Or rather, ‘the punishment of their doings besets 
them about, they are surrounded and embarrassed with troubles, so that they 
cannet get out; by which it appears that the sins they smart for are before my 
face ; not only that 1 have seen them, but that I am displeased at them ;’ for till 
God, by pardoning our sins, hath cast them behind his back, they are still before 
his face. Note, Sooner or later God will convince those who do not now con- 
sider it, that he remembers all their works. ' . 

4. God hath begun to contend with them by his judgments, in earnest of what 
was farther coming. “The thief comes in, and the troop of robbers spoils 
without.” Some take this as an instance of their wickedness, that they robbed 
and speiled one another. Nec hospes ab hospite tutus,—‘ The host and the guest 
stand in fear of each other.’ It seems rather to be a punishment of their sin ; 
they were infested with secret thieves among themselves, that robbed their 
houses and shops, and picked their pockets, and troops of robbers, foreign 
invaders, that with open violence spoil abroad. So far was Israel from being 
healed, that they had. fresh wounds given them daily by robbers and spoilers ; 
aud ail this the effect of sin, all to punish them for robbing God, Jsa. xlii. 24; 

al. iii. 8, 11. i y 

Secondly. A particular account of the sins of the court, the kings and princes, 
ang those about them, and the tokens of God’s displeasure they were under for 
them. 

1. Their king and princes were pleased with the wickedness and profaneness 
of their subjects, who were emboldened thereby to be so much the more 
wicked; ver. 3, “ They make the king and princes glad with their wickedness. 
It pleased them to see the people conform to their wicked laws and examples, 
in the worship of their idols, and other instances of impiety and immorality, 
and to hear them flatter and applaud them in their wicked ways. When Herod 
saw that his wickedness pleased the people he proceeded farther in it; much 
more will the people do so when they see it pleaseth the prince, Acts xii.3. Par- 
ticularly they made them glad with their lies, with the lying praises with which 
they crowned the favourites of the prince, and the lying calumnies and censures 
with which they blackened those whom they knew the princes had a dislike of. 
Those that shew themselves pleased with slanders, and ill-natured stories, 
shall never want those about them that will fill their ears with such stories, 
Pr. xxix. 12. If a ruler hearken to lies, all his servants are wicked, and will 
make him glad with their lies. 

2. Drunkenness and revelling abounded much at the court, ver. 5. The day 
of our king was a merry day with them; either his birthday or his inauguration 
day, of which itis probable they had an anniversary observation. Or perhaps 
it was some holiday of his appointing, which was therefore called his day. On 
that day the princes met to drink the king’s health, and got him among them, to 
be merry, and “made him sick with bottles of wine.” It should seem that the 
king did not ordinarily drink to excess, but he was now, upon a high day, 
brought to it by the artifices of the princes, tempted by the goodness of the 
wine, the gaiety of the company, or the healths they urged; and so little was he 
used to it, that it made him sick; and it is justly charged as a crime, as crimen 
lese majestatis,—‘ treason,’ upon those who thus imposed upon him, and made 
him sick. Nor would it serve for an excuse that it was the day of their king, 
but was rather an aggravation of the crime, that, when they pretended to do 
him honour, they dishonoured him to the highest degree. If it is a great affront 
and injury to a common person to make him drunk, and there is a woe to those 
that do it, Hab. ii. 15, much more to a crowned head ; for the greater any man’s 
dignity is, the greater disgrace it is to him to be drunk. “It is not for kings, O 
Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine,” Pr. xxxi. 4, 5. See what a prejudice 
the sin of drunkenness is to a man, toa king, Ist. In his health; it made him 
sick. It is a force upon nature; and strange it is by what charms men, other- 
wise rational enough, can be drawn to that which, besides the offence it gives 
to God, and the damage it doth to their spiritual and eternal welfare, is a 
present disorder and distemper to their own bodies. 2nd. In his honour; for 
when he was thus intoxicated “he stretched out his hand with scorners.” 
Then he that was intrusted with the government of a kingdom lost the govern- 
ment of himself, and so far forgot, iret The dignity of a king, that he made 
himself familiar with players, and buffoons, and those whose company was a 
scandal. And, Secondly. The duty of a king, that he joined in confederacy 
with atheists, and the profane scoffers at religion, whom he ought to have 
silenced and put to shame. He “sat in the seat of the scornful,” of those that 
are arrived at the highest pitch of impiety. He struck in with them, said as 
they said, did as they did, and exerted his power, and stretched forth the hand 
-* his government, in concurrence with them, Goodness and good men are 
often made “the song of the drunkards,” Ps. lxix. 12; xxxv. 16; but woe unto 
thee, O land, when thy king is such a child as to stretch forth his hand with 
those that make them so, H’ccl. x. 16. 

3. Adultery and uncleanness prevailed much among the courtiers. This is 
spoken of, ver. 4, 6,7, and that of drunkenness comes in in the midst of this 
article; for wine is oil to the fire of lust, Pr. xxiii. 33. Those that are inflamed 
with fleshly lusts, that are adulterers, ver. 4, are here again and again compared 
to an ‘oven heated by the baker,” ver. 4; “They have made ready their heart 
like an oven,” ver. 6; “They are all but as an oven,” ver. 7. Note, Ist. An 
unclean heart is like an oven heated; and the unclean lusts and affections of it 
are as the fuel that makes it hot. it is an inward fire, it keeps the heat within 
itself. So adulterers and fornicators secretly burn in lust, as the expression is, 
Rom. i. 27. ‘The heat of the oven is an intense heat, bis are as it is here 
described. He that heats it stirs up the fire, and ceaseth not from raising it 
up, till the bread is ready to be put in, being kneaded and leavened. All which 
only signifies that they are like an oven when it is at the hottest ; nay, when it 
is too hot for the baker, (so the learned Dr. Pocock,) when it is hotter than he 
would have it, so that the raiser up of the fire ceaseth so long as while the 
dough that is kneaded is in the fermenting, that the heat may abate a little. 
Thus fiery hot are the lusts of an unelean heart. 2nd. ‘The inlead wa** for an 
pportunity to compass their wicked desire. Having made ready their heart, 
like an oven, they lie in wait to catch their prey; “ The eye of the adulterer 
waits for the twilight,” Jub xxiv. 15. “Their baker sleeps all the night, but in 
the morning it burneth as a flaming fire,” that is, as the baker hath kindled a 
fire in his oven, and laid sufficient fuel to it, goes to bed and sleeps all night, and 
fu the morning finds his oven well heated, and ready for his purpose, so these 
wicked people, when they have laid some wicked plot, and formed a design for 
the gratifying of some covetous, ambitidus, revengeful, or unclean lusts, have 
their hearts so fully set in them to do evil, that though they may stifle them for 
awhile, yet the fire of corrupt affection is still glowing within; and, as soon as 
ever there is an opportunity for it, their purposes, which they have compassed 
and imagined, break cut into overt acts, as a fire flames out when it hath vent 
given it. 


that their original intention was to show that speedily, as well as 
certainly, penitent Israel looked for the favour of the Lord. 

vi. 4. 'ravellers have noticed how in Palestine, when rain is 
greatly desired, clouds will sometimes appear in the morning and 
soon vanish again without a drop of rain. The heavy dews are also 
well known. ‘Thus Dr. Thomson: “The dew roJled off our tent this 
morning like rain.” 


vi. 6. The literal sense of the first clause is, that God preferred 
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‘Lhus “ they are all hot as an oven.” Note, Last in the heart is Like ' 
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fire in an oven, puts it into a heat. But the day is coming wheu those who thus 
make themselves like a fiery oven with their own vile affections, if that fire be 
not extinguished by Divine grace, shall be made as a fiery oven by Divine wrath, 
Ps. xxi. 9, when the day comes that shall burn as an oven, Mal. iv. 1. S 
4. They resist the proper methods of reformation and redress. They haye 
“devoured their judges,” those few good judges that were among them, that 
would have put out these fires with which they were heated; the felf foul 
upon them, and would not suffer them to do justice, but were ready to stone 
them, and perhaps did so; or, as some think, they provoked God to deprive 
them of the blessings of magistracy, and to leave all in confusion. “ All their 
kings are fallen” one after another, and their families with them, which could 
not but put the kingdom into confusion, crumble it into contending parties, and 
occasion a great deal of bloodshed. here are heart-burnings among them, they 
are hot as an oven with rage and malice at one another. and this occasions the 
devouring of their judges, the falling of their kings. “ For the transgression of 
a land many are the princes thereot,” Pr. xxviii. 2. But in the midst of all this 
trouble and disorder, “there is none among them that calls unto God,” that sees 
his hand stretched out against them in these judgments, and deprecates the 
strokes of it; none, or next to none, that stir up themselves to take hold on 
God, Isa. lxiv.7. Note, ‘Those are not only heated with sin, but hardened in 
nie that continue to live without prayer, even when they are in trouble and 
istress, . 


8 Ephraim, he hath mixed himself among the people; 
Ephraim is a cake not turned. [not. 

9 Strangers have devoured his strength, and he knoweth 7¢ 

Yea, gray hairs are here and there upon him, yet he 
knoweth not. 

And the pride of Israel testifieth to his face : 

And they do not return to the Lorp their God, 

Nor seek him for all this. 

11 Ephraim also is like a silly dove without heart : 

They call to Egypt, they go to Assyria. 

When they shall go, I will spread my net upon them; 

I will bring them down as the fowls of the neaven ; 

I will chastise them, as their congregation hath heard. 

Woe unto them! for they have fled from me: 

Destruction unto them! because they have transgressed 
against me: 

Though I have redeemed them, yet they have spoken 
lies against me. 

And they have not cried unto me with their heart 

When. they howled upon their beds: 

They assemble themselves for corn and wine, 

And they rebel against me. 

Though I have bound avd strengthened their arms, 

Yet do they imagine mischief against me. 

They return, du¢ not to the most High: 

They are like a deceitful bow: [tongue : 

Their princes shall fall by the sword for the rage of their 

This shadd be their derision in the land of Egypt 


Having seen how vicious and corrupt the court was, we now come to inquire 
how it is with the country, and we find that to be no better; and no marvel if 
the distemper that hath so seized the head affect the whole body, so that there 
is no soundness in it. The iniquity of Ephraim is discovered, as well as the sin 
of Samaria; of the people, as well as the princes; of which here are divers 
instances. 

First. They were not peculiar and entire for God, as they should have been 
ver. 8. 1. They did not distinguish themselves from the heathen, as God had 
distinguished them. Erhraim, he hath mingled himself among the people; hath 
officiated with them, and conformed himself to them, and has, in a manner, con- 
founded himself with them, and lost his character among them. God had said, 
“The people shall dwell alone;” but they “mingled themselves with the heathen, 
and learned their works,” Ps. cvi. 35. They went up and down among the 
heathen, to beg help of one of them against another, so some; whereas, if they 
had kept close to God, they had not needed the help of any of them. 2. They 
were not entirely devoted to God. Ephraim is a cake not turned, and so is 
burnt on one side ard dough on the other side, but good for nothing on either 
side. Asin Ahab’s time, so now, they halted between God and Baal; sometimes 
they seemed zealous for God, but at other times as hot for Baal. Note, It is 
sad to think how many, who, after a sort, profess religion, are made up of con- 
traries and inconsistencies, as a cake not turned; a constant self-contradiction, 
and always in one extreme or the other. 5 

Sixthly. They were strangely insensi: le of the judgments of God which they 
were under, and which threatened their ruin, ver. 9. Observe, 1. The con- 
dition they were in. God was now to them, in his judgments, as a moth, and as 
rottenness; they were silently and slowly drawing towards the ruin of their 
state; partly by the encroachments of foreigners upon them, “Strangers have 
devoured his strength,” and eaten him up; they have wasted his wealth and 
treasure, lessened his numbers, and consumed the fruits of the earth. Some 
devoured them by open wars, as, 2 Kin. xiii. 7, when the king of Syria made 
them like the dust, by threshing; others, by pretending treaties of peace and 
amity, in which they extorted abundance of wealth from them, and made them 

ay dear for that which did them no good, but which afterwards they paid dearer 
or, as 2 Kin, xvi. 9. TLis Ephraim got by mingling himself with the heathen, 
and suffering them to mingle with him; they devoured that which he stayed upon, 
and supported himself with. Note, Those that make not God their strength, 
Ps. lii. 7, make that their strength which will soon be devoured by strangers. 
They were thus reduced partly by their own maladministrations among 
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the religion of the heart to external forms, not that the outward 
forms were useless. The word chesed, here rendered “ mercy,” and 
signifying piety, is sometimes spoken of God, when it means grace. 
Indeed, “‘ grace” with us has both senses. a 
vi. 7. For “like men” the margin has “like Adam;" probably, 
however, the reference is to men generally as prone to transgression. 
vi. 8. Gilead, on the east of the Jordan, is also known as Ramothe 
Gilead, and was one of the strongholds of Israel in that direction. 
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themselves; “ yea, grey hairs are here and there upon him,” (are sprinkled upon 
him, so the word is,) that is, the sad symptoms of a decaying, declining state, 
that is waxing old, and ready to vanish away; the effects of trouble and vex- 
ation. Cura facit canos,— Care turns grey.’ The almond-tree doth not as yet 
flourish, but it begins to turn colour, which speaks aloud to him that the evil 
days are coming, and the years of which he shall say he has no pleasure in them 
Ecel. xii. 1,5. 2. Their regardlessness of these warnings; “ He knoweth not,” 
he is not aware of the hand of God gone out against him; it is lifted up, but he 
** will not see,” Zsa. xxvi. 11, He doth not know how near his ruin is, and takes 
no care to prevent it. Note, Stupidity under lesser judgments is a presage of 
greater coming. 

Aa A They went on frowardly in their wicked ways, and were not re- 
claimed by the rebukes they were under; ver. 10, ‘The pride cf Israel” still 
“testifieth to his face,” as it had done before, ch. v.5; under humbling provi- 
dences their hearts were still unhumbled, their lusts unmortified; and it is 
“through the pride of their countenance” that they “‘ will not seek after God,” 
Ps.\.4. They “do not return to the Lord their God” by repentance and 
reformation, “ nor do they seek him” by faith and prayer, “for all this.” Though 
they suffer for going astray from him,—though it can never be well with them 
till they come back to him, and though they have in vain sought to others for 
relief,—yet they think not of applying to God. 

Fourthly. They were infatuated in their counsels, and took very wrong 
methods when they were in distress; ver. 11, 12, “* Ephraim is like a silly dove 
without a heart.” ‘Io be harmless as a dove, without gall, and not to hurt or 
injure others, is commendable, but to be sottish as a dove, without heart, that 
knows not how to defend herself, and provide for her own safety, is a shame. 
The silliness of this dove is, 1. That she laments not the loss of her young 
that are taken from her, but will make her nest again in the same place; so 
they have their people carried away by the enemy, and are not affected with 
it, but continue their dealings with those that deal barbarously with them. 
2. That she is easily entice 2 the bait into the net, and has no heart, no 
understanding, to discern her danger, as many other fowls do, Pr. i. 17. She 
“hasteth to-the snare, and knows not that it is for her life,” Pr. vii. 23; so they 
were drawn into leagues with neighbour nations that were their ruin. 3. That 
when she is frightened she has not courage to stay in the dove-house, where 
she is safe, and under the careful protection of her owner, but flutters and 
hovers, seeking shelter first in one place, then in another, and thereby exposeth 
herself so much the more. So this people, when they were in distress, sought 
not to God; did not fly “like the doves to their windows,” where they might 
Lave been secured from all the birds of prey that struck at them, but threw 
themselves out of God’s protection, and then called to Egypt to help them, and 
went in all haste to Assyria, to seek for that aid in vain, which they el py by 
repentance and prayer have found nearer home in their God. Note, It is a 
silly, senseless thing, for those that have a God in heaven to go to trust to 
creatures for that refuge and relief that is to be had in him only ; and they that 
do so are a people of no understanding; they are without heart. Now see what 
comes of this silly dove; ver. 12, “ When they shall go” to Egypt and Assyria 
“TI will spread my net upon them.” Note, Those that will not abide by the 
mercy of God must expect to be pursued by the justice of God. Here, Ist. 
They are ensnared; ‘‘I will spread my net upon them,” bring them into straits, 
that they may see their polls and think of returning. Note, It is common for 
those that go away from God to find snares there where they expected shelters, 
2nd. They are humbled. They soar upwards, proud of their foreign alliances, 
and confiding in them; but “I will bring them down,” let them fly never so 
high, “as the fowls of the heaven,” that are shot tbe» Note, God can and 
will bring those down that exalt themselves as the eagle, Oba. 3.4. 3rd. They 
are made to smart for their folly ; “1 will chastise them.” Note, The disappoint- 
ments we meet with in the creature, when we put confidence in it, are a neces- 
sary chastisement, or discipline, that we may learn to be wiser another time. 
4th. In all this the Scripture is fulfilled ; it is “‘as the congregation has heard.” 
They have been many a time told, by the word of God read and preached, and 
sung in their religious assemblies, that “ vain is the help of man,” that “in the 
son of man there is no help.” They have heard, both from the law and from the 
prophets, what judgments God would bring upon them for their wickedness ; 
and, as they have heard, now they shall see,—they shall feel. Note, Itveoncerns 
us to take notice of the word of God, which we hear from time to time in the 
congregation, and to be governed by it, for we-must shortly be judged by it; 
and it will justify God in the condemnation of sinners, and aggravate it to them, 
that they have had plain public warning given them of it. It is what their 
congregation has heard many a time, but they would not take warning. Son, 
remember thou wast told what would come of it, and now thou seest they were 
not vain words, Zec. i. 6. 

Fifthly. They revolted from God, and rebelled against him, notwithstanding 
the various methods he took to retain them in their allegiance, ver. 13—15. 
Whence observe, : 

1. How kindly and tenderly God had dealt with them, as a gracious sove- 
reign toward a people dear unto him, and whose prosperity he had much at 
heart. He had redeemed them, ver. 13, brought them at first out of the land 
of Egypt, and since delivered them out of many a distress. He had bound 
and strengthened their arms, ver. 15. When their power was weakened, like an 
arm broken, or out of joint, God set it paste and bound it, as the surgeon 
doth a broken bone, to make it knit. God had given Israel victories over the 
Syrians, 2 Kin. xiii. 16,17; had “restored their coast,” 2 Kin. xiv. 25, 26; had 
“virded them with strength for battle.” Though ‘I have chastened them,’ so 
the margin reads it—sometimes corrected them for their faults and thereby 
taught Chet Sat other times strengthened their arms, and relieved them; 
though I have used both fair means and foul to work upon them, it was all 
to no purpose; they were mercy proof and judgment proot. 3 J 

2. How impudent their carriage had been towards him notwithstanding, 
which is described here for the conviction and humiliation of all those that 
have gone on in any way of wickedness, that they may see how exceeding sinful 
their sin is, how heinous; how the God of heaven interprets it, how he resents 
it. Ist. He had courted them to him, and taken them into covenant with him- 
self; but they fled from him, as if he had been their dangerous enemy, who 
had always approved himself their faithful friend. They wandered from him, 
as the silly dove from her nest; for those who forsake God will tind no rest 
or settlement in the creature, but wander endlessly. ‘They fled from God 
; when they forsook the worship of him, and ran away from his service, and 

“withdrew themselves from their allegiance to him. 2nd. He had given them 
his laws, which were all holy, just, and good, by which he designed to kee 
tiem in the right way; but the transgressed against him, ‘They sinned wit 
a high hand and a stiff neck, wilfully and presumptuously, so the word signifies. 
They broke through the fence of the Divine law, and therein thwarted the 
design of the Divine love. 3rd. He had made known his truths to them, and 
given them ail possible proofs of the sincerity of his goodwill to them, and yet 
they spoke lies against him; they set up false gods in competition with him; 
they denied his providence and power; thus they belied the Lord, Jer. v. 12. 
They rejected his messages sent them by his prophets, and said they should 
have peace, though they went on in sin directly against what he said. In their |' 
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hypocritical professions of religion, shows of devotion, and promises of amend« 
ment, they lied to the Lord, which he took as lying against him. 4th. He was 
their rightful Lord and King, and had always ruled in Jacob with equity, and for 
the public good, and yet they rebelled against him, ver. 14. They not only went 
off from him, but took up arms against him, would have deposed him if they 
could, and set up another. 5th. He designed well for them, but they imagined 
mischief against hin, ver. 14. Sin is a mischievous thing; it is mischief against 
God, for it is treason against his crown and dignity. Not that the sinners ean 
do any thing to hurt their Creator, (as one of the ancients observes on these 
words,) but what they can they do; and it is so much the worse when it 1s 
not done by surprise, or through inadvertency, but designedly, and with 
contrivance. The Jews have a saying, which Dr. Pocock quotes here, ‘The 
thoughts of transgression are worse than the transgression.’ The designing 
of mischief is doing it, in God’s account; compassing and imagining the death 
of the king is treason by our law. They that imagine an ill thing, though it 
prove a yain thing, Ps. i. 2, will be reckoned with for the imagination. 

3. How they shall be punished for this; ver. 13, “ Woe unto them, for they 
have fled from me.” Note, ‘hose who fly from God have woes sent after 
them, and are, without doubt, ina woful case. ‘Che wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against them. The word of God saith, Woe to them; and observe 
what follows immediately, “destruction unto them.” Note, The woes of 
God’s word have real effects; destruction makes them good. The judgments 
of his hand shall verify the judgments of his mouth. Those whom he curseth 
and pronounceth woful, they are cursed, they are woful indeed. 

Sixthly. Their shows of devotion and reformation were but shows, and in 
them they did but mock God. 

1. They pretended devotion, but it was not sincere, ver. 14. When the hand 
of God was gone forth against them they made some sort of application to 
him; “ When he slew them, then they sought him. Lord, in trouble have they 
visited thee ;” but it was all in hypocrisy. Ist. When they were under per- 
sonal troubles, and called upon God in secret, they were not sincere in that; 
eT hey have not cried unto me with their heart, when they howled upon their 
beds.” When they were “chastened with pain upon their beds,” and “the 
multitude of their bones with strong pains,” (perhaps ill of the wounds they 
received in war) they cried, and groaned, and complained in the forms of devo- 
tion; and, it may be, they used many good words, proper enough for the circum- 
stances they were in. ‘They cried, God help us, and, Lord, look upon us; but 
they did not ery with their heart, and therefore God reckons it was no crying 
to him. Moses is said to ery unto God when he spoke not a word; only his 
heart prayed with faith and fervency, #x. xiv. 15. These here made a great 
noise, and said a deal, and yet did not ery to God, because their hearts were 
not right with him, not subjected to his will, devoted to his honour, or employed 
in his service. To pray is to lift up the soul to God; this is the essence of 
prayer. Ifthat be not done, words, though never so well worded, are but wind; 
but if there be that, it is an acceptable prayer, though the groanings cannot 
be uttered. Note, ‘Those do not pray to God at all that do not pray in spirit. 
Nay, God is so far from approving it, and accepting it, that he Gaile it howling. 
Some think it intimates the noisiness of their prayers; they cried to God, as 
they used to ery to Baal, when they thought he must be awakened; or the 
brutish, violent passions which they vented in their prayer,—they snarled at the 
stone, and howled under the whip, but regarded not the hand. Or, it notes that 
their hypocritical prayers were so far from pleasing God that they were offensive 
to him. He was angry at their prayers. ‘The “songs of the temple shall be 
howlings,” Am. viii. 3. God will be so far from. pitying them, that he will justly 
laugh at their calamity who have so often laughed at fis authority. 2nd. When 
they were under public troubles, and met together to implore God’s favour, 
in that also they were hypocritical; they assembled themselves for fashion’s 
sake, because it was usual to call a solemn assembly in time of general mourn- 
ing, Zeph. ii. 1. But it was only to pray for corn and wine that they came 
together, which was the thing they wanted, and feared being deprived of by 
the want of rain, the judgment they now laboured under. They did not pray 
for the favour and grace of God, that God would give them repentance, pardon 
their sins, and turn away his wrath, but only that he would not take away 
from them their corn and wine. Note, Carnal hearts in their prayers covet 
temporal mercies only, and dread and deprecate no other but temporal judg- 
ments, for they have no sense of any other. 
red | hey pretended reformation, but neither was that sincere, ver. 16. Here 
is, Ist. The sin of Israel. ‘‘ They return,” that is, they make show as if they 
would return. They take on them to repent, and amend their doings, but 
they make nothing of it. "They do not come home to God, nor return to their 
allegiance; whereas God saith, Jer. iv. 1, “ If thou wilt return, O Israel, return 
to me; do not only turn towards me, but return to me.” This dissimulation 
of theirs makes them like a deccitful bow, which looks as if it were fit for 
business, and is bent and drawn accordingly; but when strength comes to be 
laid to it either the bow or string breaks, and the arrow, instead of flying to 
the mark, drops at the archer’s foot. Such were their essays towards repent- 
ance and reformation. 2nd. The sin of the princes of Israel. That which is 
charged upon them is “the rage of their tongues,” quarrelling with God and 
his providence, and with all about them, when they are crossed. Princes think 
they may say what they will, and that it is their prerogative to huff and bluster, 
to curse and rail, and call names at their pleasure; but let them know there, 
is a God above them that will call them to an account for the rage of their 
tongues, and make their own won, Wee to fall upon them. 3rd. The punishment 
of Israel, and their princes, for their sin. As for the princes, they shall fall 
by the sword, either of their enemies or of their own people,—some by one, and 
some by the other. And “this shall be their derision ;” this is that for which 
they shall be derided in the land of Egypt, when they flee to the Egyptians for 
sueccour, ver. 11. Their sin and punishment shall make them a laughing-stock 
to all about them. Note, Those that are treacherous and deceitful in their 
dealings with God, and passionate and outrageous in their carriage towards 
men, will justly be made a derision to their neighbours, for they make them- 


selves ridiculous, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


This chapter, as that before, divides itself into the sins and punishments of Israel; every 
verse almost speaks both, and all to bring them to repentance, When they saw the 
malignant nature of their sin, in the description of that, they could not but be con- 
vinced how much it was their duty to repent of what was 8o ill in itself; and when they 
saw the mischievous consequences of their sin, in the predictions of them, they could 
not but see how much it was their interest to repent, for the preventing of them, 
I. The sin of Israel is here set forth, 1. In many general expressions, ver. }, 3, 12, 14; 
2. In many particular instances, setting up kings without God, ver. 4, and setting up 
idols against God, ver. 4—6, 11, and courting alliances with the neighbour nations, 
ver. 8—10; 3. In this aggravation of it, that they still kept up a profession of religion, 
and relation to God, ver. 2, 13, 14. Il. The pumshment of Israel is here set forth as 
answering the sin. God would bring an enemy upon them, ver. 1,3; all their projects 


vi. 11. This is an obscure verse, and is variously rendered. Some 
take it to mean, “ Also Judah prepares a harvest for thee, when I 
bring pack the captivity of my people.” Not only is it disputed 
whether the harvest is for Israel or for Judah, but whether the 
harvest is one of mercy or one of judgment. A third difficulty is to 
determine what return from captivity is meant. As the verse forms 
part of an accusation, it seems most natural to regard it as an 
assertion that when Israel is caastised Judah will not be forgotten. 


vii. 49, This is one of the most complicated passages in the 
book. Its general aim is, however, plainly to exhibit a parallel be- 
tween the wickedness of the princes and the conduct of an unwise 
and unfortunate baker. Some of the points of comparison are very 
hard to trace, and the structure is so abrupt that possibly there is a 
misplacement of clauses in the original The Greek translators 
evidently did not understand the passage, and merely stumbled 
through it. The Latin version is unsatisfactory, and so is the Syriac, 
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should be blasted, ver. 7; their confidence, both in their idols and in their toreign 


alliances, should disappoint them, ver, 6, 8, 10; their strength at home should fail 
them, ver. 14; their secrets should have no reckoning made of them, and their sins 
should have a reckoning made for them, ver. 13. 


S4 7 the trumpet to thy mouth 
He shall come as an eagle against the house of the Lorp, 
Because they have transgressed my covenant, 
And trespassed against my law. 

2 Israel shall cry unto me, My God, we know thee. 
3 Israel hath cast off the thing that is good: 

‘The enemy shall pursue him. 
4 They have set up kings, but not by me: 
‘They have made princes, and I knew 7¢ not: 
Of their silver and their gold have they made them idols, 
That they may be cut off. 
Thy calf, O Samaria, hath cast thee off ; 
Mine anger is kindled against them : 
How long will it be ere they attain to innocency ? 
6 For from Israel was it also: 

The workman made it; therefore it 7s not God: 

But the calf of Samaria shall be broken in pieces. 
7 For they have sown the wind, and they shall reap the 

whirlwind : 
It hath no stalk: the bud shall yield no meal: 
If so be it yield, the strangers shall swallow it up. 


The reproofs and threatenings here are introduced with an order to the pro- 
phet to “set the trumpet to his mouth,” ver. 1; thus to call a solemn assembly, 
that all might take notice of what he had to deliver, and take warning by it. 
He must sound an alarm; must in God’s name proclaim war with this rebel- 
lious nation. An enemy is coming with speed and fury to seize their land, and 
he must awaken them to expect it. Thus the prophet must do the part of a 
watchman, that was by sound of trumpet to call the besieged to stand to their 
arms, when he saw the besiegers making their attack, H’ze. xxxiii. 3. The 

rophet must “lift up his voice like a trumpet,” sa. lviii. 1,and the people must 
;earken to the sound of the trumpet, Jer. vi. 17. Now, : 

First. Here is a general charge drawn up against them as sinners, as rebels 
and traitors, against their sovereign Lord. 1. They have “transgressed my 
covenant,” ver. 1. They have not only transgressed the command, (every sin 
doth that,) but they have transgressed the covenant; they have been guilty of 
such sins as break the Sasinat contract ; they have revolted from their alle- 
giance, and violated the marriage covenant, by their spiritual whoredom ; have, 
in effect, declared they will be no longer God's people, nor take him for their 
God; that _is transgressing the covenant, They have not only done foolishly, 
but have dealt deceitfully. 2. “They have trespassed against my law,” in 
many particular instances. God’s law is the rule by which we are to walk; 
and this is the malignity of sin, that it trespasseth upon the bounds set us by 
that law. 3. They have “cast off the thing that 1s good.” They have put 
away and rejected good, that is, God himself, so some understand it, and very 
fitly. Heis good, and doth good, and is our goodness; “ There is none good 
but one, that is God,” the fountain of all good. They have cast him off, as not 
desiring to have any thing more to do with him. God was abandoning them 
to ruin, and here gives the reason for it. Note, God never casts off any till 
they first cast him off; or, as we read it, they have cast off the thing that is 
good; they have cast off the service and worship of God, which is, in effect, 
casting God off. They had cast off that which denominates men good; they 
have cast off the fear of God, and the regard of man, and all sense of virtue and 
honesty. Observe, “ They have transgressed my covenant.” It is come to that 
at last; for they trespassed against my law, breaking the command, and made 
way for breaking the covenant. And they did that; for they cast off that 
which was good; there it began first. They left off to be wise, and to do good, 
and then they went all to nought, Ps. xxxvi.3. See the method of apostasy; 
men first cast off that which is good; then those omissions make way for 
commissions ; and frequent actual transgressions of God’s law bring men at 
length to an habitual renouncing of his covenant. When men cast off praying, 
and hearing, and sabbath sanctification, and other things that are good, they 
are in the high road to a total forsaking of God. 

Secondly. Here are general threatenings of wrath and ruin for their sin. The 
enemy shall “ come as an eagle against the house of the Lord,” and, ver. 3, “shall 
Sag him.” If by “the house of the Lord” we understand the temple at 

erusalem, by the eagle that comes against it we must suppose to be meant 
either Sennacherib,—who had taken all the fenced cities of Judah, laid siege 
to Jerusalem, and no doubt aimed at the house of the Lord, to lay that waste, 
as he had done the temples of the gods of other nations,—or Nebuchadnezzar, 
who burnt the temple, and made a prey of the vessels of the temple; but if we 
make it to point at the destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes by the king 
of Assyria, we must reckon it is the body of that people, which, as Israelites 
to whom pertained the adoption, the glory, and the covenants, is here called the 
house of the Lord. ‘They thought their being so would be their protection; 
but the prophet is bid to tell then. that now they had lost the life and spirit 
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‘them gods, 1 Kin. xii. 28, “ Behold thy gods 


| and will be ruining to those that worship them. ! i t 
| they have made to them idols;” so the words are, referring primarily to the 
| images of their gods, which they made of gold and silver, especially the golden 


of their religion, though they still retained the name and form of it, they were 
but as a carcase to which the eagles, and other birds of prey, should be gathered 
together. The enemy shall pursue them as an eagle, so swiftly, so strongly 
so furiously. Note, Those that break their covenant of friendship with God 
expose themselves to the enmity of all about them, to whom they make them- 
selves a cheap and easy prey; and their having been the house of the Lord, and 
his living temples, will be no excuse or refuge to them: see Am. iii. 2. 
Thirdly. Here is the Peoples hypocritical claim of relation to God when 
they were in trouble and distress; ver. 2, “ Israel shall cry unto me;” that is, 
when either they are threatened with these judgments, and would plead an 
exemption; or when the judgments are inflicted on them, and they apply them- 
selves tu God for relief, pouring out a prayer when God's chastening is upon 
them, they will plead that among them God isa known, and his name is great, 
Ps. ixxvi. 1; and in their distress will pretend to taat knowledge of God’s ways 


Perhaps our own translation might be improved in several particu- 
lars. The course of thought seems to be this:—‘“ They are all 
adulterers, and resemble an oven kindled by a baker (who leaves off 
heating from the kneading of the dough till it is leavened). By 
day our king, whom princes sicken with the fumes of wine, stretches 
out his hand to the scorners. Since they have kindled, as it were, a 
furnace in their heart by their lying in wait, their baker sleeps all 
aight, and it burns like a flaming fire in the morning. They are all 
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which in their prosperity they desired not, but despised. They will then ery 
unto God, will call him their God, and, as impudent beggars, will tell him they 
are well acquainted with him, and have known him long. Note, There are many 
who in works deny God, and disown him, yet to serve a turn will profess that 
they know him, they know more of him than some of their neighbours do. But 
what stead will it stand a man in to be able to say, “ My God, lL know thee,” 
when he cannot say, My God, I love thee, and, My God, I serve thee, and 
cleave to thee only. 

Fourthly. Here is the prophet’s expostulation with them in God’s name; 
ver. 5, ‘““ How long will it be ere they attain to innucency?” It is not meant 
of absolute innocency, that is what the guilty can never attain to; but how 
long will they be ere they repent and reform, ere they become innocent in this 
matter, and free from the sin of idolatry ? They are wedded to their idols; 
how long will it be ere they are weaned from them? ‘ere they are able to get 
clear of them?’ so it might be rendered. This intimates that custom in sin 
makes it pit difficult for men to part with it. It is hard to cleanse from that 
filthiness either of flesh or spirit which has been long wallowed in. But God 
speaks as if he thought the time long till sinners cast away their iniquities and 
come to live a new life. He complains of their obstinacy, that is it that keeps 
his anger against them burning, which would soon be turned away if they did 
but attain to innocency from those sins that kindled it, They in trouble ery, 
How long will it be ere God return to us in a way of mercy? but they do not 
hear him ask, How long will it be ere they return to God in a way of duty ? 

Fifthly, Here are some particular sins which they are charged with, are 


convicted of the folly hy and warned of the fatal consequences of, and for 


which God’s anger is kindled against them. 

1. In their civil affairs they set up kings without God and in contempt of him, 
ver. 4, So they did when they rejected Samuel, in whom the Lord was their 
king, and chose Saul, that they might be like the nations; so they did when 
they revolted from their allegiance to the house of David, and set up Jeroboam, 
wherein, though they fulfilled God’s secret counsel, yet they neither aimed at 
his glory nor consulted his oracle, nor applied themselves to him by prayer for 
direction, nor had any regard to his providence, but were led by their own 
humour, and hurried on by the impetus of their own passions; so they did now 
about the time when Hosea prophesied, when it seems to have grown fashion- 
able to set up kings and depose them again, according as the contenders for the 
crown could make an fnterest, 2 Kin. xv. 8, &c. Note, We cannot expect com- 
fort and success in our affairs when we go about them, and go in them, without 
consulting God, and acknowledge not him in all our ways. “ They set up kings, 
and I knew it not,” that is, I did not know it from them, they did not ask 
counsel at my mouth, whether they might lawfully do it, or whether it would 
be best for them to do it, though they had prophets and oracles with whom they 
might have advised; they “look not to Ne Holy One of Israel,” Jsa. xxxi. 1. 
Nor did the princes do as Jephthah, who, before he took upon him the govern- 
ment, “uttered all his words before the Lord in Mizpeh,” Jud. xi. 11. Note, 
Those that are intrusted with public concerns, and particularly with the 
election and nomination of magistrates, ought to tak” God along with them 
therein, by desiring his direction and designing his hone ur. 

2. In their religious matters they did much worse, for they set up calves 
against God, in competition with him, and contradiction to him. Of their 
silver and their gold which God gave them and multiplied to them, that they 
might serve and honour him with it, they have made them idols; they called 
O Israel!” but God calls them 
The word signifies griefs or troubles, because they are offensive to God 

“Their silver and their gold 


idols. 


calves at Dan and Bethel—idolaters spare no cost in worshipping their idols; 
but they are very applicable to the spiritual idolatry of the covetous; their 
silver and their gold are the gods they place their happiness in, set their hearts 
upon, to which they pay their homage, and in which. they put their confidence. 

ow, to shew them the folly of their idolatry, he tells them. 

lst. Whence their gods came. ‘Trace them to their original, and they will 
be found the creatures of their own fancies, and the work of their own hands, 
ver. 6. The calf they worshipped is here called the calf of Samaria, because, 
it is probable, when Samaria, in Ahab’s time, became the metropolis of the king- 
dom, a calf was set up there, to be near the court, besides those at Dan and 
Bethel, or perhaps one of those was removed thither ; for those that are for 
new gods will still be for newer. ow, let them consider what this god of 
theirs owed its rise and being to. First. To their own invention and institu- 
tion; “from Israel was it also.” I ( ] 
forbade it, but from Israel. It was a device of their own, some think not bor- 
rowed from any of their neighbours, no, not from the Egyptians; for, though they 
worshipped Apis in a living cow, they never worehippe a golden calf; that was 
from Israel, it was their own iniquity. Now, could that be worthy of their 
worship which was a contrivance of their own? It was from Israel, that is, the 
old and silver of which it was made was collected from the people of Israel 
»y a brief. It was a pour god that was framed by contribution. Secondly. 
It was owing to the skill and labour of the craftsman, Deu. xxvii. 15; “* The 
workman made it; therefore it is not God,” ver.6. ‘his is a very cogent, con- 
clusive argument, and the inference so very plain, that one would think their 
own thoughts should have suggested it to them, so as to make them ashamed 


of their idolatry, What can be more absurd than for men to worship that as 
a god, giving being and good to them, which they themselves gave being to, . 


(both matter and form,) but could not give life to? A made god is no god. 
This is a self-evident truth; and yet St. Paul was accused as a criminal for 
preaching that “they be no gods which are made with hands,” Acts xix. 26; 
and this here, which should have turned them from their idols, comes in as a 
reason why they were inseparably wedded to them; therefore they could not 
attain to innocency, that is, because it was from themselves. They were willing 
to have gods of their own tu dv what they pleased with, that they themselves 
might do what they pleased. 

2nd. What their gods would come to, If they are not gods they will aot tast; 
nay, if they pretend to be gods they will be reckoned with. “The calf of 
Samaria shall be broken in pieces,” and those that would not yield to the force 
of the former argument shall be convinced by this that “it is not God,” but an 
‘unprofitable idol,’ as tlhe Chaldee calls it. It shall be broken to shivers, like 
a potter’s vessel, though it be a golden calf. It shall be chips or saw-dust_ it 
shall be a spider’s web: so St. Jerome. It seems to allude to Moses’ grinding 
the golden calf to powder that was in his time. ‘This shall be served as that 
was. Sennacherib boasted what he had done to Samaria and her idols, Zsa. x. 11. 
Note, Deifying any creature makes le for the destruction of it. If they had 
made vessels and ornaments for themselves of their silver and gold, they might 
have remained; but if they make gods of them they shall be broken to pieces. 

3rd. What their gods would bring them to. ‘The breaking of them to pieces 
would bea disappointment to those who trusted in them. But that was not 
all; they have made themselves idols that they may be cut off, ver, 4; that 
their eet and silver, which they so abused, may be cut off, so sume take it; 


nay, that they may themselves be cut off from God, from their own land, from 


of them heated like an oven, and consume those who judge them. 
All their kings are fallen, there is no one who calls on me. phraim 
is mixed up with the nations ; Ephraim is a cake unturned; strangers 
devour his strength, and he knows not; even grey hairs are upon 
him and he knows not.” ‘The passage, as a whole, sets forth the 
violence, mischief, and sin of evil passions, and yielding to them in 
the conduct of life. From some expressions it is apparent that the 
people were sinners like their princes. ¥ a 
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the land of the living. Their idolatry will as certainly end in their extirpation 
as if they had purposely designed it. And when this proves to be the effect of 
their sin, what relief will they have from the gods wherein they trusted? None 
at all; “ Thy calf, O Samaria, hath cast thee off;” that is, it cannot vive thee 
any help in thy distress, and the pleasure thou now takest in it will vanish, and 
be no pleasure to thee. Those that were justly sent to the gods whom they had 
chosen found them miserable comforters, Jud. x. 14. If men will not quit the 
love and service of sin, yet they shall certainly lose all the delights and profits 
of it. If Samaria had continued firm and faithful to the God of Israel, he would 
have been a present, powerful help to her; but the calf she preferred before 
him was a broken reed, ‘The case will be the same with those that make their 
silver and their gold their god; it will “cast them off,” and not “ profit them 
in the day of wrath,” Eze. vii. 19. Note, Those that suffer themselves to be 
deceived into any idolatries will certainly find themselves deceived in them. 
Cardinal Wolsey owned that if he had served his God as faithfully as he had 
served his prince, he would not have cast him off, as his prince did, in his old 
Liao | ‘ : ss 7 

Their See pelntmenih in their idols is illustrated, ver. 7, by a similitude which 
speaks both that and the destruction which God brought upon them for their 
idolatry. Furst. They got no good to themselves by worshipping idols; “* They 
have sown the wind.” a a pkg put themselves toa great deal of trouble and 
expense to make and worship their idols, have made a business of it as much 
as the husbandman doth of sowing his corn, in expectation of reaping some 
mighty advantage by it, and that they should be as prosperous and victorious 
as the neighbour nations were that worshipped idols; but it is all a cheat, it is 
like sowing the wind, which can yield no increase; they “labour in vain, labour 
for the wind,” Heel. v.16. They take great pains to no purpose, and weary 
themselves for very vanity, Hab. ii. 13; they that make an idol of this world 
do so, they set their eyes on that which is not, which, like the wind, makes 
agreat noise, but has nothing substantial in it. ‘Secondly. They brought ruin 
upon themselves by it. They shall “reap the whirlwind,” a great whirlwind, 
so the word signifies, which shall hurry them away and dash them to pieces. 
They not only have not their false gods for them, but they set the true God 
against them; their favour will stand them in no more stead than the wind, but 
his wrath will do them more mischief than a whirlwind. As aman sows so 
shall he reap; ‘If it may be supposed that a man should sow the wind, and 
cover it with earth, or keep it there for awhile penned up, what could he 
expect but that it should be enforced, by its being shut up, and the accession 
of what might increase its strength, to break forth again in greater quantities 
with greater violence ;’ so Dr, Pocock. They promise themselves plenty, peace, 
and victory, by worshipping idols, but their expectations come to nothing; what 
they sow never comes up, it has no stalk, no blade. Or, if it have, “the bud shall 
yield no meal,” it shall be as the thin ears in Pharaoh’s dream, that were blasted 
with the east wind, and there was nothing in them. Or, if it yield, if they do 
prosper for awhile in their idolatrous courses, “the stranger shall eaog fets 
it up;” it shall be so far from doing them any service, that it shall be but 
as a bait to invite strangers to invade them, and as a spoil to enrich those 
strangers, and enable them to do so much the more mischief. Note, The ser- 
vice of idols is an unprofitable service, and the works of darkness unfruitful; 
nay, in the end they will be pernicious; Rom. vi. 21, “the end of those things 
is death.” They that sow iniquity reap vanity. Nay, they that sow to the flesh 
reap corruption. The hopes of sinners will be cheats, and their gains will be 
6nares. | 


8 Israel is swallowed up : 
Now shall they be among the Gentiles as a vessel wherein 
zs no pleasure. [himself : 
9 For they are gone up to Assyria, a wild ass alone by 
Ephraim hath hired lovers. , 
10 Yea, though they have hired among the nations, how will 
I gather them, [of princes. 
And they shall sorrow a little for the burden of the king 
11 Because Ephraim hath made many altars to sin, 
Altars shall be unto him to sin 
12 I have written to him the great things of my law, 
But they were counted as a strange thing 
13 They sacrifice flesh for the sacrifices of mine offerings, 
and eat 7¢; 
But the Lorp accepteth them not ; 
Now will he remember their iniquity, and visit their sins: 
They shall return to Egypt. 
14 For Israel hath forgotten his Maker, and buildeth temples; 
And Judah hath multiplied fenced cities : 
But I will send a fire upon his cities, 
And it shall devour the palaces thereof. 


It was the honour and happiness of Israel that they had but one God to 
trust to, and he all-sufficient in orery steal 5 and but one God to serve, and he 
well worthy of all their devotions; but it was their sin, and folly, and shame, 
that they knew not when they were well,—that they forsook their own mercies 
for lying vanities; for, 3 

First. They multiplied their alliances; ver. 9, they have “hired lovers;” or, 
as the margin reads it, ‘they have hired loves.’ They were at great expense to 
purchase the friendship of the nations about them, that otherwise had no value 
or affection at all for them, nor cared to have any thing to do with them, but 
ouly upon the Shechemites’ principle, Shall not their cattle and their substance 
be ours? Gen. xxxiv. 23. Had Israel maintained the honour of their peculiarity, 
the nations about would have continued to admire them as a wise, understand: 
ing people; but when they profaned their own crown their neighbours despised 
them, and they had no interest in them farther than they paid dear for it. But 
those sure have carried themselves ill among their neighbours who have no 
loves, no lovers but what shee hire. See here, 

1. The contempt that Israel lay under among the nations; ver. 8, “ Israel is 
swailowed up,” devoured by strangers, their land eaten up,ver. 7, and themselves 
too; and being impoverished they have quite lost their credit and reputation, 


—_— 


vii. 16. “They return,” or turn back, but not to God, like a bow 
which flies back to what is called its quiescent curve, which is con- 


trary to that in which it is to be used. “ This shall be their derision ” 
rather means “ for this shall they be held in derision by their old 
foes, the Egyptians.” 


viii. 1, The construction of this verse is in the Hebrew elliptical, 
indicati eat earnestness or strong emotion. Translators and 
tors have filled up the ellipses in different ways, the sense 
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like a merchant that is become a bankrupt, so that they are “ among the Gen- 
tiles as a vessel wherein is no pleasure;” a vessel of dishonour, 2 7'um. ii. 203 
“a despised, broken vessel,” Jer. xxii. 28. None of their neighbours have any 
value for them, nor care to have any thing to do with them. Note, Those that 
have professed religion, if they degenerate and grow profane, are of all men the 
most contemptible. “If the salt have lost its savour” it is fit for nothing but 
to be “trodden under foot of men.” Or, it notes their dispersion and captivity 
among the Gentiles; they shall be among the poor and prisoners, and who has 
pleasure in such { 

2. The court that Israel made to the nations notwithstanding ; ver. 9, they 
are gone to Assyria, to engage the king of Assyria to help them; and herein 
they are as “a wild ass alone by himself,” foolish, and headstrong, and unruly; 
they will have their way, and nothing shall hold them in, no, not the bridie of 
God’s laws; nothing shall turn them back, no, not the sword of God’s wrath. 
They take a course by themselves, and the effect will be, that, like a wild ass 
by himself, they will be the easier and surer prey to the lion: see Job xi. 12; 

er. ii. 24. Note, Man is in nothing more like the wild ass’s colt than in 
Gooey dng that succour and satisfaction in the creature that is to be had in 

od only. 

3. The crosses that they were likely to meet with in their alliances with the 
neighbour nations; ver, 10, “ Though they have hired among the nations,” and 
hoped thereby to prevent their own ruin, yet “now will I gather them,” as the 
sheaves in the floor, Mic. iv. 8; so that what they provided for their own safety 
shall but make them the easier prey to their enemies. Note, There is no fence 
against the judgments of God nit es they come with commission ; nay, that which 
men hire for their own preservation often contributes to their own destruction : 
see Isa. vii. 20. The king of Assyria, whose friendship they courted, called 
himself a “king of princes ;” Jsa. x. 8, “ Are not my princes altogether kings ?” 
He laid burthens upon Israel, levied taxes upon them, 2 Kin. xv. 19, 20; and for 
these “they shall sorrow a little,” that is, this shall be but alittle burthen to 
them in comparison of what they may farther expect; or, they will be but little 
sensible of this grievance, will not lay it to heart, and therefore may expect 
heavier judgments. ‘ They have begun to be diminished’ (so some read it) ‘ by the 
burthen of the king of princes:’ but this is only the “ beginning of sorrows,” 
Mat. xxiv. 8; the “beginning of revenges,” Deu. xxxii. 42. Note, God often 
comes gradually with his judgments upon a provoking people; that he may 
shew how slow he is to wrath, and may awaken them to repentance; but they 
that are made to sorrow a little, if they are not thereby brought to sorrow after 
a godly sort, will another day be made to sorrow a great deal, to sorrow 
everlastingly. 

Secondly. They multiplied their altars and temples. Observe, 

1. How they denied the power of godliness, and wholly cast that off; ver. 2, 
“T have written to him the great things of my law.” ‘That speaks the privilege 
they enjoyed, having God’s statutes and judgments made known to them; and 
being intrusted with the living oracles. Note, Ist. The things of God’s law 
are great things, they are magnalia Dei,—‘ the great things of God.’ They are 
things that speak the greatness of the Law-maker, and things of great use and 
great importance to us; they are our life, and our eternal welfare depends 
upon our observance of them, and obedience to them. They will make us great 
it we make aright use of them; and they are things which God will magnify 
and make honourable. 2nd. It is a great privilege to have the things of God's 
law written; thus they are reduced to a greater certainty, spread the farther 
and last the longer, with much less danger of being embezzled and corrupted 
then if they were transmitted by word of mouth only. 3rd. ‘The things of God’s 
law are of his own writing, for Moses and the prop ets were his amanuenses, 
and holy men wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 4th. It is the 
advantage of those that are members of the visible church that these great 
things are written to them, are intended for their direction, and so they must 
receive them. What things were written in former ages were written for our 
learning, and are profitable for us. And if they were happy that had the great 
things of God’s law written to them, how much happier are we that have the 
much greater things of his Gospel written to us! ut see how this privilege 
was slighted, these great things of the law were “ counted as a pres thing,” 
as unintelligible and unreasonable, which might therefore be slighted because 
not to be fathomed, not to be accounted for; or as foreign, and things of no 
concernment to them; things that they had nothing to do with, nor were to be 
governed by. They used those things as strangers, which they were shy of, 
and knew not how to bid welcome. “ We desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways.” Note, Jirst. God having written to us the great things of his law, we 
ought to make them familiar to us as our nearest relations, Pr. vii. 3,4; for 
therefore we have them written that they ary talk with ua; Pr. ¥i. 22, 
Secondly. We make nothing of the things of God’s law if we make strange 
of them, as if they did not affect us, and therefore we need not be affected 
with them. ’ 

2. How they kept up the form of godliness notwithstanding, and to what 
little purpose they did so. . ts 
Ist. hey multiplied their altars; ver. 11, “Ephraim made many altars to sin. 
God appointed that there should be but one altar for sacrifice, Dew. xii. 3, 5; 
but the ten tribes having forsaken that, yet would still be thought very devout 
and zealous for the honour of God, and, as if they would make amends for the 
affront they put on God’s altar, they made many altars, dedicated to the God of 
Israel, whom hereby they intended, or at least pretended, to give glory to; but 
that would not justify their violation of God’s express command, nor would the 
example of the patriarchs, who, before the law of Moses, had many altars. | No, 
they ‘made many altars to sin ;” that is, they did that which turned into sin to 
them, and therefore these altars shall be unto them to sin, that is, God will 
charge it upon them as a heinous sin, and put that, upon the score of their 
crimes which they designed to be for the explation of their crimes! Or, the 

shall be to them an occasion of farther sin. ‘Their multiplying of altars dedicate 
to the God of Israel would introduce altars dedicated to other gods. Note, lt 
is a great sin to corrupt the worship of God, and it will be charged as sin upon 
them that do it, how plausible soever their pretensions may be; and the way of 
this, as other sins, is down-hill. ‘Those that once deviate from the fixed rule of 
God's commands will wander endlessly. F : 
2nd. They multiplied their sacrifices, ver, 13. Their altars were smoking 
altars, and they sacrificed flesh for the sacrifices of God's offerings, and they 
celebrated their feasts upon their sacrifices. a were ata great expence 
upon their devotions, and (as those commonly are who set up their own inven- 
tions in the room of Divine institutions) were very zealous in their way, as if they 
hoped by their impositions on themselves to atone for the contempt of the great 
Atonemeat, and by their observing a ceremonial law of their own to excuse 
themselves from the obligation of all God's moral precepts. But how doth it 
speed? First. God makes no reckoning of their services. “ ‘The Lord accept- 
eth them not;” how should he, when they did not offer their sacrifice upon 
that altar which alone sanctified the gift? and when they only sasrificed flesh, 
but not the spiritual sacrifice of a penitent, believing heart. Note, ‘Those ser- 
vices only are acceptable to God which are performed according to the rule of 
| his word, and through Jesus Christ, 1 Pet. ii. 5. Secondly, He takes that occa 
sion to reckon with them for their sins, Now will he, instead of pardoning 


adopted in our version coming very near that of the Chaldee Targum, 
The Hebrew, literally rendered, is, ‘To thy mouth (or palate) a 
trumpet; as an eagle against the house of the Lord, because they 
have transgressed my covenant, and because they have trespassed 
against my law.” We should add as little as possible, giving the 
opening portion thus: “A trumpet to thy mouth! for one like an 
eagle is coming against the house of the Lord,” &c. All do not 
agree as to who is meant by the eagle, but it was most probably the 
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their iniquity, and blotting out their sins, as they expected, remember their 
miquity, and visit their sins. Such an abomination to the Lord are the sacri- 
tices of the wicked, that they provoke him to call them to an account for all 
their other abominations. When they think by their sacrifices to bribe the 
Judge of heaven and earth into a connivance at their wickedness, he will resent 
that as the highest affront they can put upon him, and it shall be the measure- 


filling sin. Note, A petition for leave to sin amounts to an imprecation of the 
curse for sin, and so it shall be answered; According to the multitude of the 
idols, L will punish their sins, for “they shall return to Egypt;” that is, they 
shall be carried captive into Assyria, which shall be to them a house of 
bondage, as Egypt was to their fathers, Or, it refers to Deu. xxviii. 68, where 
returning to Egypt is made to close and complete the miseries of that sinful 


nation, 

3rd, They multiplied their temples. And these also in honour of the true 
God, as they pretended, but really in contempt of the choice he had made of 
Jerusalem to put his name there. “Israel has forgotten his Maker,” ver. 14. 
‘They pretended to know him, and yet forgot him; for they “liked not to retain 
God in their knowledge,” when the remembrance of him would give check to 
their lust. It was an aggravation of their sin in forgetting God that he was their 
Maker, Deu. xxxii. 15, 18; Job xxxv. 10, as nothing is more obligatory to us to 
remember him than that he is our Creator, &c., #ecl. xii. 1; “ He has forgotten 
his Maker, and builds temples.” He seems, by the bamplee he builds, to be 
mindful of his Maker, and to be desirous still to keep him in mind, and yet 
really he has forgotten him, because he has cast off the fear of him. Some by 
temples here understand palaces, for so the word sometimes signifies. He “ has 
forgotten his Maker,” and yet is so secure and haughty that he sets his judg- 
ments at defiance, as Nebuchadnezzar did when he said, “Is not this great 
Babylon that I have built?” Judah is likewise charged with multiplying fenced 
cities, and trusting in them for safety, when the judgments of God were abroad. 
‘To fortify their cities in subjection and subordination to God was well enough; 
but to fortify them in opposition to God, and without any regard to him or his 
providence, /sa. xxii. 11, shews their hearts to be desperately hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin. But none ever hardened his heart against God and 
prospered, nor shall they. God will “send a fire upon his cities,” upon the 
cities both of Judah and Israel, not only the head cities of Jerusalem and Sa- 
maria, but all the other cities of those two kingdoms, and it shall devour not 
only the cottages, but the palaces thereof: though never so strong, the fire 
shall master them; though never so stately and sumptuous, the fire shall not 
spare them. ‘This was fulfilled when all the cities of Israel were laid in ashes 
by the king of Assyria, and all the cities of Judah. The fires they both kindled 
were of his sending, and when he judgeth he will overcome. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter, I. God threatens to deprive this degenerate seed of Israel of all their 
worldly enjoyments, because by sin they had forfeited their title to them, so that they 
should have no comfort either in receiving them themselves or offering them to God, 
ver. 1—5. II. He dooms them to utter ruin for their own sins and the sins of their 
prophets, ver. 6—8. III. He upbraids them with the wickedness of their fathers before 
them, which they trod in the steps of, ver. 9, 10. IV. He threatens them with the 
destruction of their children, and the rooting out of their posterity, ver. 1]—17. 


EJOICE not, O Israel, for joy, as other people : 
For thou hast gone a whoring from thy God, 
Thou hast loved a reward upon every cornfloor. 

2 The floor and the winepress shall not feed them, 
And the new wine shall fail in her. 


WINEPRESS. 


3 They shall not dwell in the Lorp’s land ; 
But Ephraim shall return to Egypt, 
And they shall eat unclean ¢iings in Assyria. 

4 They shall not offer wine offerings to the Lorn, 
Neither shall they be pleasing unto him: 
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Their sacrifices shad/ be unto them as the bread of mourn- 
All that eat thereof shall be polluted : [ers; 
For their bread for their soul 

Shall not come into the house of the Lorp. 

What will ye do in the solemn day, 

And in the day of the feast of the Lorp ? 

For, lo, they are gone because of destruction : 

Egypt shall gather them up, Memphis shall bury them: 
The pleasant places for their silver, nettles shall possess 
Thorns shad/ be in their tabernacles. [them: 


Here, First. The people of Israel are charged with spiritual adultery. “O 
Israel, thou hast gone a whoring from thy God,” ver. 1. Their covenant with 
God was a marriage covenant, by which they were joined to him as their God, 
renouncing all others. But when they set up idols, and worshipped them, 
when they fled to creatures for succour, and put a confidence in them, they 
went a whoring from God as their God, and honoured the pretenders and rivals 
with that affection, adoration, and confidence, which was due to God only. 
Other people were idolaters, but that sin was not in them, going a whorin 
from God, as it was in Israel, that had been married to him. Note, The sins o' 
those who have made a profession of religion and relation to God are more 
provoking to him than the sins of others. As a proof of their going a whoring 
from God, it is charged upon them that they “loved a reward from every corn- 
floor.” 1. They loved to give rewards to their idols in the offerings and first- 
fruits they presented to them out of every cornfloor. They took a strange 
pleasure in serving their idols with that which the wane have grudged 
to consecrate to God, and employ in his service. ote, It is common for 
those that are niggardly in the expenses of their religion to be very prodigal 
in spending upon their lusts. Or, 2. They loved to receive rewards from their 
idols, and such they reckoned the fruits of the earth to be. “These are my 
rewards which my lovers have given me,” ch. ii. 12. Note, Those are directly 
disposed to spiritual idolatry that love a reward in the cornfloor better than a 
reward in the favour of God and eternal life. 

Secondly. They are forbidden to rejoice as other people do. Rejoice not, 
O Israel, for joy. Do not expect to rejoice. What peace, what joy, what hast 
thou to do with either, while thy whoredoms and witchcrafts are so many ? 
2 Kin. ix. 19—22. Be not disposed to rejoice, for it doth not become thee, but 
rather to “be afflicted, and mourn, and weep,” Jas. iv.9. Judah, that keeps 
close to the true God; nay, and other people that never knew him, nor could 
ever be charged with revolting from him, may be allowed to rejoice, as not 
esi so much cause to be ashamed as Israel hath, that has gone a whoring 
from him. Some think they had at this time particular occasions for joy, upon 
the account either of some losses recovered, or some advantages gained, or 
some league made with a potent ally, for which they had public rejoicings, as 
other people used to have upon such occasions; but God sends to them not to 
rejoice. Note, Joy is forbidden fruit to wicked people. The 
because they have “ gone a whoring from their God.” And Yherefocks Ist. That 
whatever it was which they rejoiced in, it would be no security or advantage to 
them, so long as they were at a distance from God, and at war with him. Note, 
We are likely to have small poy of any of our creature comforts if we make not 
God our chief joy. 2nd. The sense of sin and dread of wrath ought to bea 
damp upon their joy, anda strong alloy to all their comforts. Note, ‘Those that. 
by departing from God, have made work for repentance, have thereby marred 
their own mirth, till they return and make their peace with God. 

Thirdly. They are threatened with destroying judgments for their spiritual 
whoredoms, according to what was said long before, Ps. lxxiii. 27, “* Thou hast 
destroyed all them that go a whoring from thee.” It is here threatexed, 

1. That their land shall not yield its wonted increase. Canaan, ti.at fruit- 
ful land, shall be “turned into barrenness for the wickedness of them that 
dwell therein.” They love the reward in the cornfloor, and are so full of 
the joy of harvest, that they have no disposition at all to mourn for their 
sins, and therefore God will, for their effectual humiliation, take away from 
them, not es their delights and dainties, but even their necessary food; 
ver. 2, “ The floor and the winepress shall not feed them,” much less feast 
them; it shall either be blasted by the hand of God, or plundered by the hand 
of man; the new wine with which they used to make merry shall fail in her. 

ote, When we make the world and the things of it our idol and portion, above 
what they were designed for, it is just with God to deny us even support and 
nourishment from them, according to that which they were designed for, to 
shew us our folly, and correct us for it. Let them miss of their food in the 
cornfloor that look for their reward in the cornfloor. We forfeit the good 
things of this world if we love them as the best things. 

2. That their land shall not only cease to feed them, but cease to lodge them, 
and to be a habitation for them. It shall spew them out, as it had done the 
Canaanites before them; ver. 3, “ They shall not dwell any louger in the Lord’s 
land.” The land of Canaan was in a peculiar manner ‘the Lord’s land, the land 
of the Shechinah,’ so the Chaldee; ‘the land of the Lord of the worlds,’ so the 
Arabic: he whose all the earth is, Ps. xxiv. 1, took that for his demesne. “ The 
land is mine,” saith God, Lev. xxv. 23, They had used it, or abused it rather, as 
if it had been their own, had not paid the rent, nor done the services due to 
God as their landlord, and therefore God justly enters and takes possession of 
it, they having forfeited their lease. It is my land, saith God, and 1 will make 


MEMPHIS. 


Assyrian ruler or power. Nor is it certain what is meant by “the 
house of the Lord.” By some it has been understood of Israel, who 
are occasionally so called; and who are certainly implied in what 
follows—“ they have transgressed,” &c, Others suppose the Temple 
at Jerusalem is intended, and others that the allusion is to the 
head-quarters of idolatry at Samaria. The first and second explana- 
tions are best. 

viii. 4—6. The fatuity and depravity of Israel is wonderfully 
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illustrated in the history of the idol calf. In Egypt the bull Ap 
was worshipped, and the abominable character of that worship was 
made known to the Hebrews. In the wilderness the people, ina fit 
of unbelief, rendered divine homage to the figure of a calf which 
Aaron made at their request. For this heavy chastisements de- 
scended upon them, and God’s displeasure was declared. Not only 
80, the ox in almost every condition was appointed as one of th 
most conspicuons of the Mosaic i which 
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it appeur, for they shall be turned off as bad tenants, and be made to know that, 
rough they thought themselves freeholders, they were but tenants at will. 

ote, It is for the honour of God's justice and holiness that those who go a 
whoring from God should not be suffered to dwell upon his land; and there- 
fore, sooner or later, the wicked shall be chased out of the world. Or, it is 
ealled the Lord’s land, because it was the holy land, Immanuel’s land, that had 
peculiar tokens of God’s favour to it, and presence in it, where God was known 
and his name was great, where God's prophets and oracles were; it was a kind 
of copy of the earthly paradise, and a type of the heavenly one. It was a great 
privilege to have a lot in such a landasthis. It was agreat sin and folly to rebel 
against God, and go a whoring from him in sucha land as this; to “ deal unjustly 
in aland of uprightness,” Jsa. xxvi. 10. And it was a sad and sore judgment 
to be driven out from sucha land as this; it was like driving our first parents out 
of the garden of Eden, and almost amounted to an exclusion out of the heavenly 
Canaan. Note, Those cannot expect to dwell in the Lord’s land that will not 
be subject to the Lord’s laws, nor be influenced by his love. Those have for- 
feited the privileges of the church that conform not to the rules of it. 

3. That when they are turned out from the Lord’s land they shall have no 
rest or satisfaction in any other land. When Cain was driven out from the 
presence of the Lord he was a fugitive and a vagabond ever after, and dwelt in 
the land of trembling. So Israel here; some shall return into Egypt, the old 
house of bondage. ‘hither they shall flee from the Assyrians, eh. viil. 13, and 
they shall lose and ruin themselves there where they thought to hide and help 
themselves. Others shall be carried captives to Assyria, and there shall be 
forced to eat unclean things; either, Ist. Such things as were not fit for men 
to eat, that which is rotten and putrefied; intimating that they shall be reduced 
to the utmost poverty, as the prodigal, that would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks. Or, 2nd. Such thmgs as were not fit for Jews to eat, being pro- 
hibited by their law. It is probable that while they were in their own land, 
however disobedient in other things, yet they kept up the distinction of meats. 
and prided themselves in that; but since they would not keep the law of Go 
in other things, they should not be suffered to keep it in that: and it was a just 
punishment of their sin in eating things offered to idols. Note, When at any 
time we suffer in our food, and either through want or for our health are 
forced to eat or drink that which is unpleasing, we must acknowledge that God 
is righteous, because we have sinned about our food, and have indulged our- 
selves too much in that which is pleasing. 

4. That in the land of their enemies, to which they shall be driven, they shall 
have no opportunity either of giving honour to God or yreens favour with 
God, by py ble any acceptable sacrifice to him. They should not be in a 
capacit of keeping up any face or show of religion among them. ‘ And 
80,’ as Dr Pocock expresseth it, ‘it should as it were quite cut off from any 
expression of relation to him, from all signs of grace and means of reconcilia- 
tion with him, which would be to them a token of their being rejected of God 
estranged from him, and no more owned by him as his people.’ Ist. They shall 
have no sacrifices to offer, nor any altar to offer them on, or priests to offer 
them. They shall not so much as offer drink offerings to the Lord, much less 
any other sacrifices. 2nd. If they should offer them, neither they nor their 
sacrifices shall be pleasing to him, for they cannot have any legal offerings, nor 
are their hearts humbled. 3rd. Instead of their sacrifices of joy and praise 
they shall “eat the bread of mourners ;” that is, they shall live desolate an 
disconsolate, mourning for the death of their relations and their own miseries; 
s0 that, if they had opportunity of sacrificing, they should never be themselves 
in a frame fit for it, for they were forbidden to eat of the holy things in their 
mourning, Deu. xxvi. 15. All that eat of the bread of mourners are polluted, 
and incapacitated to partake of the altar. 4th. Their bread for their soul, the 
bread which they must either eat or starve, the bread that they shall have for 
the support of their lives, * shall not come into the house of the Lord;” that is, 
they shall have no house of the Lord to bring it to; or, if they had, it is such as 
is not fit to be brought, nor are they rightly disposed to bring it. 5th. The 
return of the days of their sacred and solemn feasts would therefore be very 
melancholy and uncomfortable to them; ver. 5, ‘“* What will ye do in the sulemn 
day ;” in tne sabbath, the solemn day of every week; in the new moons, the 
solemn days of every month; at the return of the times for keeping the pass- 
over, pentecost and feast of tabernacles, the solemn abe of every year, the 
days of the feast of the Lord. Note, The feasts of the Lord are solemn days, 
and when we are invited to those feasts we ought to consider seriously what 
we shall do. But the question is here put to those who were to be deprived of 
the benefit and comfort of those solemn feasts, What will you do then? You 
will then spend those days in sorrow and lamentation which, if it had not been 
your fault, you might have been spending in joy and praise. You will then be 
made to know the worth of mercies by the want of them, and to prize spiritual 
bread by being made to feel a famine of it. Note, When weenjoy the means 
of grace we ought to consider what we shall do if ever we should know the 
want of them; if either they should be taken from us or we be disabled to 
attend upun them. 

5. That they should perish in the land of their dispersion; ver. 6, “ For, lo, 
they are gone out” of the Lord’s land, where they might have spent both their 
qabbath days and other days with comfort; “gone, because of destruction ;” 
one to Egypt because of the destruction of their own country by the Assyrians, 
Sanering themselves with hopes that they shall return when the storm is over, 
But those hopes also shall fail them, they shall find there are graves in Egypt, 
as their murmuring ancestors said, Hz. xiv. 11; graves for them, for “ Kgypt 
shall gather them up,” as dead men are gathered up and carried forth to the 

rave; and ‘** Memphis” (one of the chief cities of gypt) “shall bury them.” 

xyathering and burying are put together, Jer. viii. 2; Job xxvii. 19. Note, 
Those that think degen, toe mad to outrun the judgments of God are likely 
enough to meet their deaths there where they hoped to save their lives. 

6. That their land which they left behind, and to which they hoped to return, 
should become a desolation. As for “their tabernacles,” where they former! 
dwelt, and where they kept their stores, ‘‘ the pleasant places for their silver,” 
they shall be demolished and laid in ruins, to that degree that they shall be 
overgrown with nettles; so that if they should survive the trouble, and return 
to their own land again hap would find it neither fruitful nor habitable; it 
would afford them neither food nor lodging. Note, ‘Those that make their 
money their god reckon the places of their silver their pleasant places, as those 
that make the Lord their God reckon his tabernacles amiable, ant his ordi- 
nances their pleasant things, Jsa. lxiv. 11. But while the pleasures of com- 
munion with God are out of the reach of chance and change, the pleasant 
places of men’s silver which were purchased with silver, or in which they 
deposited their silver, or which were beautified and adorned with silver, are 
babie to be laid in ruins, in nettles, and therewith all the pleasure men took in 
em. 


7 The days of visitation are come, 
The days of recompence are come ; 
Israel shall know it: 
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The prophet zs a fool, the spiritual man zs mad, 

For the multitude of thine iniquity, and the great hatred. 
8 The watchman of Ephraim was with my God : 

But the prophet zs a snare of a fowler in all his ways, 

And hatred in the house of his God. [Gibeah ; 
9 They have deeply corrupted ¢hemselves, as in the days of 
Therefore he will remember their iniquity, 
He will visit their sins. 
I found Israel like grapes in the wilderness ; 
I saw your fathers as the firstripe in the fig tree at her 
But they went to Baal-peor, [first time : 
And separated themselves unto that shame; 
And ¢heir abominations were according as they loved. 


For their farther awakening it is here threatened, 

First. That the destruction spoken of shall come speedily. They shall have 
no reason to hope for a long reprieve, for the judgment slumbers not, it is at 
the door; ver. 7, “ The days of visitation are come,” and there shall be no more 
delay; “the days of reeompence are come,” which they have been so often 
warned to expect. Their prophets have told them destruction would come, 
and now it is come, and the time of the Divine patience is expired. Note, 1. 
The day of God’s Judgment is both a day of visitation, in which men’s sins are 
inquired into and brought to light, and a day of recompence, in which men’s 
doom will be passed, and a reward given to every man according to his work. 
The strict visitation is in order to a just retribution. 2. This day of visitation 
and recompence is hasting on apace; it is sure, it is near, as if it were already 
come. 

Secondly. That hereby they should be made ashamed of their sentiments 
concerning their prophets. When the day of visitation comes, Israel shall know 
it, shall be made to know that by sad experience which they would not by 
instruction. Israel shall know then what an evil and bitter thing it is to depart 
from God, and what a fearful thing it is to fall into his hands; “ When my hand 
is lifted up they will not see, but they shall see.” Israel shall know the dif- 
ference between true prophets and false. 

1. They shall know then that the pretenders to prophecy, who flattered them: 
in their sins,«and rocked them asleep in their security, and told them they 
should have peace though they went on, hoavever they pretended to be spiritual 
men, as Ahab’s prophets did, | Ain. xxii. 24, were fools and madmen, and not 
true prophets; they deceived themselves, and those to whom they prophesied. 
But why would God suffer his people Israel to be imposed upon by those false 
prophets? He answers, It is “for the multitude of thine iniquity,” which in 
contempt of the Divine law thou hast persisted in, and for the great hatred of 
the true prophets that reproved thee in God’s name for it. Note, Because men 
receive not the love of the truth, but conceive a hatred of it, and by the multi- 
tude of their iniquity bid defiance to it, therefore God shall “send them strong 
delusions to believe a lie,” so strong, as that they shall not be undeceived till 
the day of visitation and recompence comes, which will convince them of the 
folly and madness of those that seduced them, and of their own folly and mad- 
ness in suffering themselves to be seduced by them. 

2. They shall know then, whether the true prophets, that were really spiritual 
men, guided by the Spirit of God, were such as they called and counted them, 
fools and madmen, and shall be convinced they were so far from being so, that 
they were the wise men of their times, and God’s faithful ambassadors to them. 
When Israel saw that none of Samuel’s words fell to the ground, they knew he 
was “established to be a prophet,” 1 Sam. iii. 20; and so here, when God fulfils 
the word of his messengers by bringing the days of recompence they foretold, 
then those that des ioe. and ridiculed them, and thought Bedlam the fittest 
place for them, will be ashamed of the multitude of their iniquities of that kind, 
and of their great hatred, for which God brings upon them this swift destruc- 
tion. Mocking the messengers of the Lord was the sin they were punished for, 
and so made ashamed of. 

Thirdly. That hereby the wickedness of the false prophets themselves should 
be manifested to their shame; ver. 8, “The watchman of Ephraim was with my 
God;” he had been formerly. They had a set of worthy goud ministers that kept 
close to God, and maintained communion with him, but now they have a race 
of corrupt, malignant, persecuting [Yael ea that are the ringleaders of all 
mischief. Or, the watchman of Ephraim now pretends to have been with my 
God, and prefaceth his lies with “‘ Thus saith the Lord,” but he is a snare of a 
fowler in all his ways, and is cunning to draw the simple into sin, and the 
upright into trouble; and he is so full of hatred and enmity to goudness and 
edad sien that he is become hatred itself “in the house of his God,” or, against 
the house of his God. Note, Wicked prophets are of all other the worst of 
men ; their sins against God are most heinous, and their plots against religion 
most dangerous. ‘They may boast they are ‘ watchmen,’—speculatores, and as 
far as speculation goes they may be right, and “with my God,” may have their 
heads full of good notions; but lock into their lives, ate they are the “snare of 
a fowler in all their ways,” catching for themselves, and making a prey of 
others; look into their hearts, and they are “ hatred in the house of my God,” 
very malicious and spiteful against good ministers and good people. Woe unto 
thee, O land! unto thee, O church! that hast such watchmen, such prophets; 
that are seers, but not doers. Corruptio optimi est pessima,— the best things, 
when corrupted, become the worst.’ 

Fourthly. That God would now reckon with them for the sins of their fathers, 
which they had trod in the steps of, ver 9, 10. 

1. They were as bad as their fathers. ‘They have deeply corrupted them- 
selves ;” they are rooted and riveted in sin. ‘They are far gone in the depths of 
Satan, Isa. xxxi. 6, so that it is next to impossible they should be recovered ; the 
stain of their corruption is deep, not to be got out, it is as scarlet and crimson 
or as the spots of the leopard; and it is their own fault. They have corrupted 
themselves, have polluted and hardened their own hearts; as in the days of 
Gibeah, when the Levite’s concubine was abused to death by the men of 
Gibeah, and the whole tribe of Benjamin patronized the villany; that was a 
time of deep corruption indeed, and such were the present days. Lewdness and 
wickedness were as impudent and bain now as in the days of Gibeah; and, 
therefore, what can be expected but such a vengeance as was then tuken on 
Gibeah. Every tribe is now as bad as the tribe of Benjamin then was, and 
therefore may expect to be brought as low as that tribe then was. 

2. They shall therefore be reckoned with for their fathers’ sins; “ He will 
remember their iniquity, and visit their sins ;” the iniquity they have by kind 
and by entail, the sin that runs in the blood, The sin of the tathers shall now be 
visited upon the children. From hence God takes occasion to upbraid them 
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to them a constant lesson, for no nation sacrifices its gods. And yet» 
after the revolt of the northern tribes, we find that Jeroboam was 
able to set up calf-worship with impunity in his kingdom (1 Kings 
xii. 28—30). A hundred years later Jehu eradicated the worship of 
Baal, but did not touch the golden calves which were in Bethel and 
in Dan (2 Kings x 29). After another century and a quarter we find 
the prophet Hosea denouncing the same darling idolatry. As we 
hear nothing of this ignorant superstition subsequently, it is most 


probable that it collapsed finally with the northern kingdom and the 
Assyrian invasion. It is worth noticing in connection with this 
subject of calf-worship, that according to the Jews the image of 
Moloch had the head of an ox, though its legs, arms, and body were 
those of a man. In these verses Samaria seems to have the wider 
sense of Israel. “I knew it not,” in verse 4,is equivalent to “I 
acknowledged it not.” hee. 
viii. 7, “They have sown the wind and shall reap the whirlwind” 
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with the degeneracy and apostacy of their ancestors, their perfidiousness and 
base ingratitude, ver. 10. Whence observe, Ist. The great honour God put upon 
Israel when he first formed them into a people. “I found Israel like grapes in 
the wilderness ;’ that is, he took as much delight and pleasure in them as a poor 
traveller would do if he found grapes in a wilderness, where he most needed 
them, and least expected them. Or, when they were in the wilderness he found 
them as grapes, not precious in themselves, but precious to him, and pleasant as 
the first ripe grapes to the lord of the vineyard. ‘They were “ precious in his 
sight and honourable,” Jsa. xliii. 4; he planted them a“ choice vine, a right 
seed,” Jer. ii. 21, and found them no better than he himself made them, good 
grapes at first. I saw them with pleasure, “as the first ripe in the fig tree at 
the first time.” Good people are compared to the “good things that are first 
ripe,” Jer. xxiv. 2; one then is worth more than many after. This speaks 
the delight God took in them, and in doing them good, not for their sakes, but 
because he loved their fathers. He preserved them carefully, as a man doth 
the first and choicest fruits of his vineyard. Now when he put all this honour 
upon them, and they stood so fair for preferment, one would think they should 
have maintained their excellency. But, 2nd. See the great disgrace they put 
upon themselves. God set them apart for himself as a peculiar people, but they 
went to Baal-peor, joined with the Moabites in sacrificing to that dirty dunghill 
deity, Num. xxv. 2, 3, and they “separated themselves unto that shame,” that 
shameful idol,—so Baal-peor was in a particular manner, if, as should seem, the 
whoredom which the people committed with the daughters of Moab was a part 
of the service done to Baal-peor. Note, Whatever those separate themselves 
to that forsake God, it will certainly be a shame to them, first or last. ‘Their 
abominations are here said to be as they loved, that is, their practices, which 
are an abomination to God, were as the best beloved of their souls; or, when 
they had once forsaken God, they multiplied their abominations, their idols, 
and abominable idolatries, at their pleasure. ‘This was the way of their 
fathers, God had done weil for them, but they had carried it ungratefully 
towards him; and in the same manner had the present generation deeply cor- 
rupted themselves. 


11 As for Ephraim, their glory shall fly away like a bird, 
From the birth, and from the womb, and from the con- 
12 Though they bring up their children, [ ception. 


Yet will I bereave them, that there shall not be a man 
left: 

Yea, woe also to them when I depart from them! 

Ephraim, as I saw Tyrus, 7s planted in a pleasant place: 

But Ephraim shall bring forth his children to the mur- 

Give them, O Lorp: what wilt thou give ? [derer. 

Give them a miscarrying womb and dry breasts. - 

All their wickedness ¢s in Gilgal : 

For there I hated them: 

For the wickedness of their doings I will drive them out 
of mine house, 

J will love them no more: 

All their princes are revolters. 

Ephraim is smitten, 

Their root is dried up, they shall bear no fruit; 

Yea, though they bring forth, 

Yet will I slay even the beloved fruit of their womb 

My God will cast them away, 

Because they did not hearken unto him: 

And they shall be wanderers among the nations 


In the foregoing verses we saw the sin of Israel derived from their fathers, 
here we see the punishment of Israel derived to their children; for, as death 
entered by sin at first, so it is still entailed with it. We may observe in these 
verses. 

First. The sin of Ephraim, Some expressions are here which speak that, 
1. They did not hearken to God, ver. 17; they did not give attention to the 
voice either of his word or of his rod; they did not believe what he said, nor 
would they-be ruled by him, He told them their duty, their interest, their 
danger, but they regarded him not: all he said to them by his words, and by his 
prophets, was to them as a tale that is told. And then no wonder that we hear, 
2. Of “the wickedness of their doings,” ver. 15, the downright malice that was 
in their sins. ‘hey were not infirmities, but daring presumptions. How can 
they but do wickedly who will not hearken to the word ot God that would 
teach and persuade them to do well? And no wonder that there were wicked 
doings among them, when, 3. Their worship is corrupt; ver. 15, “ All their 
wickedness is in Gilgal,” which was a place infamous for idolatry, as appears, 
ch. iv. 15; xii, 11; Am. iv. 4; v.53 and it is probable the idolaters chose that 
place for their head-quarters because it had been famous in other ages for 
solemn transactions between God and Israel, as Jos. vy. 2, 10; 1 Sam. x. 8; 
xi. 15. There where the source of idolatry was, whence it spread through the 
kingdom, there it might be said that “all their wickedness” was, for all other 
wickedness owed its original to that: corruptions in worship make way for 
corruptions in morals; the mother of harlots is the mother of all other abomi- 
nations, Zev. xvii. 5. ‘The learned Grotius conjectures that there is a mystical 
sense here: Golgotha in Syriac is the same with Gilgal in Hebrew, and there- 
fore he thinks this may have reference to the putting of Christ to death at 
Golgotha, which was the great sin of the Jewish nation, and of which it might 
truly be said, all their wickedness was summed up in that. And no wonder the 
people did wickedly, both in worship and conversation, when, 4. “ All their 
princes were revolters ;” the whole succession of the kings of the ten tribes did 
evil in the sight of the Lord; or, all the set of judges and magistrates at this 
time were wicked,—they turned aside to sinful ways, and persisted in those 
w 


Or 
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17 


ays. 

Secondly The displeasure of God against Ephraim for sin. This is variously 
expressed here, to shew w-hat a provocation sin is to the pure eyes of his glory, 
and how odious it makes the sinner to him, 1. He departs from them, ver. 12. 
When they revolt from him, and withdraw from their allegiance to him, how can 


is a proverb in form, and very likely one in fact. It teaches that the 
crop will be more than the seed. So in Prov. xxii. 8 we read, “ He 
that soweth iniquity shall reap vanity,” and similar imagery is by no 
means infrequent. It was admirably fitted to instruct and impress 
a people occupied in agricultural pursuits. But Israel was to reap 
in kind as well as in proportion, and therefore the vexatious and 
unsatisfactory character of the crop is declared. 

viii. 9. As the wild ass prefers to live in herds or in company, 
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, they expect but that he should depart from them, and withdraw both his pros 


' doings I will drive them out of id 
y 


| me.” 


tection and his bounty; and well may this threatening be enforced as it is, and 
made terrible, “ Woe also unto them when I depart from them.” Note, Those 
are in a woful condition indeed whom God hath forsaken. Our weal or woe 
depends npoe the gracious presence of God with us, and if he goes all weal 
goes with him, and all woes come upon us. “ God has forsaken him, persecute 
and take him.” Saul_knew this when he laid such an accent upon this part of 
his complaint, “The Philistines make war against me, and God is departed from 
Nay, he doth not only depart from them, but, 2. He hates them; In 
Gilgal, where all their wickedness is, there I hated them. There where the 
abominations of sin are committed, there God abominates the sinners. In 
Gilgal he had bestowed many tokens of his favour upon their ancestors, but 
now that is the place where he hates them for their base ingratitude. Nay, he 
not only hates them, but, 3. He will love them no more, will never take them 
into his favour again. The breach between God and Israel is wide as the s 


| which cannot be healed. This agrees with what he had said, cA. i. 6, 7, “I wil 


no more have mercy upon the house of Israel,” the ten tribes. 4. He will 
discard them, and have no more to do with them; “ For the wickedness of their 

i ny house ;” that 1s, he will no longer own them 
as his, or as belonging to his family in the world; he will turn them out of doors 
as unfaithful tenants that pay him no rent, as unprofitable servants that do him 
neither credit nor work. Note, Those that profane God's house can expect no 
other but to be expelled his house, and no longer suffered to be either lodgers 
in it or retainers to it. Nay, he will not ye stes them out of his house, but, 
5. He will drive them far enough; ver. 17, “ My God will cast them away,” not 
only out of his house, but out of his sight 3 he will quite abandon and reject 
them, they shall be cast away. God said he would drive them out of his house, 
and here the parte seconds it, as one that knew his master’s mind very well, 
“My God will cast them away.” See with what comfort and pleasure he calls 
God his God. Note, When others disown God, and are disowned by him, it 
is a very great satisfaction to good people that they can call God their God. 
can cheerfully own him, and see themselves owned by him. All revolters, all 
ruined, yet God is my God. 

Thirdly. The fruit of this displeasure, in the cutting off and abandoning of 
their or which is the judgment here threatened again and again. Ob- 
serve here, 

1. How numerous Ephraim was likely to be. The name Ephraim is derived 
from ‘fruitfulness,’ Gen. xli. 52. Joseph is a ‘fruitful bough ” Gen. xlix. 22. 
And Moses’ blessing foretold the “ten thousands of Ephraim, Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
This was his glory, ver. 11, for this he seemed designed by him that appointed 
the bounds of men’s habitation; “ For Ephraim, as I saw Tyrus, is plantedin a 
pleasant place,’ to encourage his increase, which one may expect, as from a tree 
planted by the river’s side. Ephraim is as strong and rich as ever Tyre was, 
and as proud and secure. The Chaldee paraphrase gives this sense of it, ‘The 
congregation of Israel, while they observed the law, was like to Tyrus in pros- 
phy: and Faden Sele ‘ 

2. How few Ephraim should be; ver. 11, “ Their glory shall fly away likea 
bird;” that is, their children shall be taken away, and the hopes of their families 
cut off. All their glory shall fly “as an eagle towards heaven,” swiftly and irre- 
coverably. Note, Worldly glory is glory that will fly away; but they that have 
their God their glory have in him an unfading, everlasting glory. Ephraim has 
been a fruitful tree, but now “ Ephraim is smitten,” is blasted; “their root is 
dried up, they shall bear no fruit,” ver. 16. If the root be dried, the branch 
must wither of course. Observe 

Ist. God's pire of this judgment of the destroying of their children. 
First. They shall perish of themselves by the immediate hand of God, ver. 11; 
they shall fly away, “from the birth, and from the womb, and from the concep- 
tion.” Some of their children shall die as soon as they are born, the cradle shall 
be presently turned into a coffin; others of them shall be still-born, or the womb | 
shall be their grave, and their death there their mothers’ too; of others, their 
mothers shall miscarry almost as svon as they have conceived, and they shall be 
as untimely fruit. See how easily God can, and how justly we are sure he 
might, root out the whole race of mankind, that degenerate, guilty, obnoxious 
race, and blot out the name of it from under heaven; it is but duing as he doth 
by Ephraim here, writing them all childless, making all their glory to fly away 
from the birth, the womb, and the conception, drying up their root that the 
bear no fruit, and their business is done in a few years. Secondly. They sha’ 
perish by the hand of their enemies, they shall die violent deaths; ver. 12, 
‘Though they bring up their children” to some maturity, though they escape 
diseases and deaths, which the infant age is liable to, and are thought to be 
reared past danger, yet I will bereave them, ver. 12, by one judgment or other, 
so that there shall not be a man left to build up their families, and bear up 
their name. Again, ver. 13, “Ephraim shall bring forth his children to the 
murderer.” The mothers shall travail with pain to bear their children, anda 
deal of care, and pains, and cost, be bestowed upon the nursing of them, and when 
a cruel enemy comes and puts all to the sword, young and old, without mercy, 
then they seem but as lambs that were all this while fed for the slaughter. 
Note, It is a great ee the comfort a have in their children, that they 
know not what they have brought them forth and brought them up for, 
perhaps for the murderer, or, which is worse, to be themselves plagues of their 

eneration. It is threatened again, ver. 16, “ Though they bring forth, yet will 

slay even the beloved fruit of their womb,” those children that they are most 
fond of. Note, ‘The parents’ love is no security to the children’s lives; nay, 
sometimes death is commissioned to take the darlings of the family, and leave the 
burthens of it. When sentence was passed upon Israel in the wilderness, that 
they should all perish there, this mercy was mixed with the wrath, that their 
children should nevertheless enter into that rest, which they, through unbelief, 
could not enter into. But this here is a total and final rejection, even their chil- 
dren shall all be cut off, and the land shall escheat to the crown, ob defectum 
sanguinis,—‘ shall be lost for want of heirs.” The Chaldee paraphrase, and many 
of the rabbins, by the murderers to which the children were brought forth, 
understand those that sacrificed their children to Moloch, a sin which was its 
own punishment, which shewed the parents void of bowels, and justly left them 
void of blessings. Zhirdly. Those few that escape and remain shall be dis- 
persed, ver. 17, they shall be wanderers among the nations. So the remains 
of the Jews are at this day, and there is no place in the world where they are a 
distinct nation. : 

2nd. The prophet’s prayer relating to it; ver. 14, “Give them, O Lord.” 
What shall I give? What shall I ask for a people thus doomed to destruction ? 
It is this: since the decree is gone forth that they must either die from the 
womb or be brought forth for the murderer, of the two, let them rather die 
from the womb; rather let them have no children than have them to be made 
miserable. _For the same reason, when a total ruin was coming on the Jewish 
nation, Christ said, “ Blessed is the womb that never bare, and the paps that 
never gave suck,” Lu. xxiii. 29. Give therefore “a miscarrying womb and dry 
breasts,” for it is better to fall into the hands of the Lord, whose mercies are 
great, than into the hands of men. Note, Those that are childless may with 
this reconcile themselves to the will of God herein, that the time may come 
when, if they were not so, they would wish they had been so. 


although its abode is the solitary wilderness, there must be a reason 
for comparing Israel to a wild ass alone. The reason may be that 
Israel would go as a captive, unwilling, and separated from its 
dearest associations. Dr. Tristram once saw a wild ass which had 
been snared when a colt, but after three years’ discipline he says “it 
was as untractable as when first caught, biting and kicking furio 

at every one who approached it, and never enduring a saddle on its 
back.” The “ hired lovers” are the alliances formed with pagans. _ 
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CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter, I. The people of Israel are charged with gross corruption in the worship 
of God, and are threatened with the destruction of their images and altars, ver, 1, 2, 5, 
6,8. Il. Titey are charged with corruptions in the administration of the civil govern- 
ment, and are threatened with the ruin of that, ver. 3,4, 7. III. They are charged 
with imitating the sins of their fathers, and with security in their own sins, and 
are threatened with smarting, humbling judgments, ver. 9, 11. JV. They are ear- 
nestly invited to repent and reform, and are threatened with ruin if they did not, 
ver. 12—15. 


SRAEL 7s an empty vine, 
He bringeth forth fruit unto himself : 
According to the multitude of his fruit he hath increased 
the altars ; 
According to the goodness of his land they have made 
goodly images. 
2 Their heart is divided; now shall they be found faulty : 
He shall break down their altars, 
He shall spoil their images. 
3 For now they shall say, 
We have no king, because we feared not the Lorp ; 
What then should a king do to us? 
4 They have spoken words, 
Swearing falsely in making a covenant: 
Thus judgment springeth up as hemlock in the furrows 
of the field. 


HEMLOCK, 


5 The inhabitants of Samaria shall fear because of the 
calves of Beth-aven : 
For the people thereof shall mourn over it, 
And the priests thereof ¢had rejoiced on it, 
For the glory thereof, because it is departed from it. ‘ 
6 It shall be also carried unto Assyria for a present to king 
Ephraim shall receive shame, [Jareb : 
And Israel shall be ashamed of his own counsel. 
7 As for Samaria, her king is cut off as the foam upon the 
water. [destroyed : 
8 The high places also of Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be 
The thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars ; 
And they shall say to the mountains, Cover us; 
And to the hills, Fall on us. 


Observe, First. What the sins are which are here laid to Israel’s charge, 
the national sins which bring down national judgments. The prophet deals 
pene with them, for what good would it do them to be flattered ? 

1. They were not fruitful in the fruits of righteousness to the glory of God. 
Here all their other wickedness began ; ver. 1, “ Israel is an empty vine.” The 
church of God is fitly compared to a vine, weak, and of an unpromising outside 
yet spreading and fruitful. Believers are branches of that vine, and partake o 
its root and fatness. But this was the character of Israel; they were as an 
empty vine, a vine that had no sap nor virtue in it, and therefore none of those 
good fruits produced by it that were expected from it, with which God and 
man should be honoured. Note, There are many who, though they are not 
become degenerate vines, yet are empty vines, have no good in them. A vine 
is, of all trees, least serviceable if it do not bear fruit; it is henceforth good for 
nothing, #ze. xv. 3,5. And they that bring forth no grapes will soon come to 
bring orth wild grapes; they that do no good will do hurt. He is an empty vine, 
for “he bringeth forth fruit to himself.” What good there is in him is not 
directed to the glory of God, but he takes the praise of it to himself, and prides 
himself in it. Christians live not to themselves, Rom. xiv. 6, but hypocrites make 


= 
viii. 10. “* They shall sorrow a little for the burden,” &c., should 
rather be, “ They shall shortly be pained by the burden of the king 


of princes.” The vexatious character of the burdens which the ruler 


of the Assyrian Empire would soon impose upon them is referred to. 

ix. 1—4, The imagery in these verses, so far as it is derived from 
gluttony, drunkenness, and sensuality may fairly be interpreted of 
idolatry. It is to be remembered, however, that sensuality and self- 
induly 2nce were common adjuncts of pagan worship. 
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self their centre; they “eat and drink to themselves,” Zec. vii. 5,6. Or, Israel 
is by the judgments of God emptied and spoiled of all his wealth, because he 
made use of it in the service of his lust, and not to the honour of God who 
gave ithim. Note, What we do not rightly employ we may justly expect to be 
emptied of. 

2. They multiplied their altars and images, and the more bountiful God’s 
rovidence was to them the more prodigal they were in serving their idols; 
“According to the multitude of his fruit” which his land brought forth “he 
hath increased the altars, and according to the goodness of his land they have 
made ody images.” Note, lt is a great affront to God, and an abuse of his 
goodness, when the more mercies we receive from him the more sins we commit 
against him; and when the more wealth men have the more mischief they do. 
Should not we be thus abundant in the service of our God, as they were in the 
service of their idols? As we find our estates increasing we should proportion- 
ably abound the more in works of piety and charity. 

3. ‘Their hearts were divided, ver. 2. Ist. They were divided among them- 
selves: they were at variance about their idols, some for one, some for another; 
at variance about their kings, whose separate interests made parties in the 
kingdom, and in them their very hearts were divided and alienated one from 
another; and there was no such thing as cordial friendship to be found among 
them. It follows, therefore, “ Now shall they be found faulty.” Note, The 
divisions and animosities of a people are the causes of much sin and the pre- 
sages of ruin. 2nd. They were divided between God and their idols. They 
had a remaining affection in their hearts for God, but a reigning affection for 
their idols; they halted between God and Baal, that was the dividing of their 
heart. But God is the sovereign of the heart, and he will by no means endure 
a rival; he will either have all or none. Satan, like the pretended mother, 
saith, “ Let it be neither thine nor mine, but divide it;” but if that be yielded 
to, God saith, Nay, let him take all. A heart thus divided will be found faulty, 
and be rejected as treacherous ir its covenanting with God. Note, A heart 
divided between God and mammon, though it may trim the matter so as to 
appear plausible, yet in the day of discovery it will be found faulty. 

4. They made no conscience of what they said and what they did in the most 
solemn manner, ver. 4. Ist. Not of what they said in swearing, which is the 
most solemn speaking. “They have spoken words,” and words only, for they 
meant not as they said; they did verba dare,—‘give words;’ they “swore 
falsely in making a covenant.” They were deceitful in their covenanting with 
God, the covenant of circumcision, the fair rarrigas they made of reformation, 
when they were in distress; and no marvel if those that were false to their 
God were false to all mankind. ‘They contracted such a habit of treachery 
that they broke through the most sacred bonds, and made nothing of them. 
Subjects violated their oaths of allegiance, and their kings their coronation 
oaths ; they broke their leagues with the nations they were in alliance with, nor 
was any conscience made of contracts between private persons. 2nd. Nor of 
what they did in judgment, which is the most solemn acting. Justice could not 
take place when men made nothing of forswearing themselves; for thus judg- 
ment, which should have been a healing medicinal plant, and of a sweet smell, 
sprung up as hemlock, which is both nauseous and noxious in the furrows of 
iis field, in the field that was ploughed and furrowed for good corn. Note, 
God is greatly offended with corruptions, not only in his own worship, but in 
the administration of justice between man and man; and the dishonesty of 
a people shall be the ground of his controvers with them, as well as their 
idolatry and impiety; for God’s laws are intended for man’s benetit and the 
good of the community, as well as for God’s honour; and the profanation of 
courts of justice shall be avenged as prey as the prokaueson of temples. 

Secondly. What the judgments are with which Israel should be punished for 
these sins; they sinned both in civil and religious matters, and in both they shall 
be punished. ; ares c 

1. They shall have no joy of their kings and of their government. Because 
justice is turned into oppression, therefore those who are intrusted with the 
administration of it, and should be blessings to the state, shall be complained 
of as the burthens of it, ver. 3; and they that would not rule their people well 
should not be able to protect them. “Now they should say, We have no 
king,” that is, We are as if we had none, we have none to do us any good, or 
stand us in any stead; none to keep us from destroying ourselves, or being 
destroyed by our enemies; none to preserve the public peace, or to fight our 
battles. And justly is this come to us; “ Because we feared not the Lord” 
when we were safe under the protection of our kings, therefore we are re- 
jected by him, and then “what shall a king do for us?” What good can we 
expect from a king, when we have forfeited the favour of our God? Note, 
Those that cast off the fear of God are not likely to have joy of any of their 
creature comforts; nor will men’s loyalty to their prince befriend them without 
religion; for, though that may engage him to be for them, what good will that 
do them if God be against them? ‘Those that keep themselves in the fear and 
favour of God may say with triumph, What can the greatest of men do against 
us? But those that throw themselves out of his protection must say with 
despair, What can the greatest of men do for us? He wasa king that said 
“If the Lord do not help thee, whence should I help thee?” Yet he is a fool 
that saith, If a king cannot he p us we must perish, as these intimate here, for 
God can do that for us which <ings cannot. ‘Time was when they doted upon 
having a king, but now what can a king do for them, who they thought could do 
any thing ? God can make people sick of those creature confidences which 
they were most fond of. This is their complaint when their king is disabled to 
help them; yet this is not the worst. Their civil government shall not only be 
weakened, but quite destroyed ; ver. 7, “ As for Samaria,” the royal city, which 
is now almost all that is left, “her king is cut off as the foam from the water.” 
The foam swims uppermost, and makes a great show upon the face of the 
water, yet it is but a heap of bubbles raised by the troubling of the water. 
Such were the kings of Israel, after their revolt from the house of David— 
a mere scum; their government had no foundation. No better are the greatest 
of kings when they*set up in opposition to God. When God comes to contend 
with tren by his judgments, he can as easily disperse and dissolve them, and 
bring them to nothing, as the froth upon the water. _ a 

2. They shall have no joy of their idols, and of their worship of them. And 
miserable is the case of that people whose gods fail them when their kings do. 

Ist. The idols they had made, and the altars they had set up in honour of 
them, should be broken down, and spoiled, and carried away, as common 
plunder, by the victorious enemy. “ He shail break down their altars,” God 
shall do it by the hand of the Assyrian; the Assyrian shall do it by order from 
God. “He shall spoil their images,” ver. 2. Note, What men make idols of it is 

just with God to break down and spoil. But the calf at Bethel was the sove- 
reign idol; that was it which the inhabitants of Samaria most doted upon. 
Now it is here foretold that that should be destroyed; “The glory of it is 
departed from it,” ver. 5, when it is thrown down and defaced, no more to be 
worshipped. But that is not all; “It shall also be carried to Assyria,” as soms 
think the calf at Dan was some time before, “for a present to king Jareb. 
It was carried to him as a rich booty, for it was a golden calf, and probably 
adorned with the gifts and offerings of its worshippers, and as a trophy of vic- 
tory over their enemies. And what more glorious trophy could they bring than 


ix. 6. When Israel goes into captivity he will leave behind asa 
prey to devastation, not only his riches, but his ordinary dwellings. 
Egypt will receive the fugitives, and graves will be found for them 
in Memphis. The cemeteries of Memphis appear to have been at 
Sakkara, where some pyramids still remain, and where the dead 
were buried in tombs, which are often more than seventy feet deep, 
Besides the mummies of men, there are found those of the ibis, ox, 
sheep, snake, and other sacred animals. 
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this, or more invontestable proof of an absolute conquest? Thus it is said, 
“'The sin of Israel shall be destroyed,” ver. 8, that is, the idols which they made 
the matter of their sin; it is said of them, “They became a sin to Israel,” 
1 Kin. xii. 30. Note, If the grace of God prevail not to destroy the love of sin 
in us, it is just that the providence of God should destroy the food and fuel 
of sin about us. With the idols the high places shall be destroyed, the “ high 
places of Aven,” that is, Bethaven, ver. 5, or Bethel; it was called the house 
of God, so Bethel signifies, but now it is called the house of iniquity, nay, 
iniquity itself. The kings did not, as they ought to have done, take away the 
high places by the sword of justice, and therefore God will take them away 
by the sword of war; so that “the thorn and the thistle shall come up on their 
altars,” that is, they shall lie in ruins, Their altars, while they stood, were as 
thorns and thistles, offensive to God and good men, and fruits of sin and the 
curse ; justly, therefore, are they buried in thorns and thistles. 

2nd. The destruction of their idols, their altars, and their high places shall be 
the occasion of sorrow and’shame and terror to them. First. It shall be an 
oecasion of sorrow to them. When the calf at Bethel is broken the people 
thereof shall mourn over it. They looked upon the calf to be the protector of 
their nation, and, when that was gone, thought they must all be undone, which 
made the poor ignorant people that were deluded into the love of it take on 
bitterly, as Micah did, Jud. xviii. 25, “ Ye have taken away my gods, and what 
have | more?” ‘The priests that had rejoiced in it shall now mourn for it with 
the people. Note, Whatever men make a god of, they will mourn for the loss 
of; and inordinate sorrow for the loss of any worldly good is a sign we made 
an idol of it. ‘'hey used to be very merry in the worship of their idols, but 
now they shall mourn over them, for sinful mirth shall sooner or later be 
turned into mourning. Secondly. It shall be an occasion of shame to them ; 
ver. 6, “‘ Ephraim shall receive shame,” when he sees the gods he trusted to 
earried into captivity; and “ Israel shall be ashamed of his counsel,” in putting 
such confidence in them, and paying such adoration to them. God’s ark and 
altars were never thrown down till the people rejected them ; but the idolatrous 
altars were thrown down when the people were doting on them, which shews 
that the contempt of the former, and the veneration for the latter, were the 
sins for which God visited. Thirdly. It shall be an occasion of fear to them; 
ver. 5, “ The inhabitants of Samaria shall fear;” they shall be in pain for their 
gods, and afraid of losing them; or, rather, they shall be in pain for them 
selves, and their children, and families, when they see the judgment of God 
breaking in upon them, and beginning with their idols, as he “ executed judg- 
ment against the gods of Egypt,’ 7x. xii. 12. Thus idolaters are brought in 
trembling when God ariseth to shake terribly the earth, /sa. ii, 21._ And here 
ver. 8, “They shall say to the mountains, Cover us, and to the hills, Fall on us ;” 
the supporters of haniatey? Rev. vi. 15, 16, are brought in calling thus in vain to 
rocks and mountains to shelter them from God’s wrath. 


9 O Israel, thou hast sinned from the days of Gibeah ; 
There they stood: 
The battle in Gibeah against the children of iniquity did 
not overtake them. 
10 J¢ is in my desire that I should chastise them ; 
And the people shall be gathered against them, 
When they shall bind themselves in their two furrows. 
11 And Ephraim zs as an heifer that is taught, 
And loveth to tread out the corn; 
But I passed over upon her fair neck: 
I will make Ephraim to ride; Judah shall plow, 
And Jacob shall break his clods. 
12 Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy ; 
‘ Break up your fallow ground: 
For it zs time to seek the Lorn, 
Till he come and rain righteousness upon you. 
13 Ye have plowed wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity ; 
Ye have eaten the fruit of lies: 
Because thou didst trust in thy way, 
In the multitude of thy mighty men. 
14 Therefore shall a tumult arise among thy people, 
And all thy fortresses shall be spoiled, 
As Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle : 
The mother was dashed in pieces upon fer children. 
15 So shall Beth-el do unto you because of your great 
wickedness : 
In a morning shall the king of Israel utterly be cut off. 


Here, First. They are put in mind of the sins of their fathers and prede- 
cessors, for which God would now reckon with them. It was told them 
ch. ix. 9, that they had “corrupted themselves, as in the days of Gibeah;” and 
here, ver. 9, “ O Israel, thou hast sinned from the days of Gibeah.” Not onl 
the wickedness that was committed in that age is revived in this, and reacted, 
a copy from that original, but the wickedness that was committed in that age 
hath been continued in a constant series and succession through all the inter- 
vening ages down to this; so that the measure of iniquity hath been long in 
filling, and still there had been made additions to it. Or, ‘ Thou hast sinned 
more than in the days of Gibeah,’ so it may be read; the sins of this age ex- 
ceed those of the worst of former ages. ‘The case was bad then, for there they 
stood, the criminals stood in their own defence, and the tribes of Israel, who 
undertook to chastise them for their wickedness, were at a stand, when both in 
the first and in the second battle the malefactors were the victors; and “the 
battle in Gibeah against the children of iniquity did not overtake them” till the 
third engagement, and then did not overtake them all, for six hundred made 
their escape. But thy sin is worse than theirs, and therefore thou’ canst not 
expect but that the “ battle against the children of iniquity ” should overtake 
thee and overcome thee. 
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Secondly. They have warning given them, fair warning, of the judgments of 
God that were coming upon them, ver. 10. od had hither pe and spared 
them; though they had been very provoking, he had a mind to try whether 
they would be wrought upon by patience and forbearance; but now “it is in 
my desire that I should chastise them,” that is, It is what I have a purpose 
of, and will take pleasure in. He will “rejoice over them to do them hurt,” 
Deu. xxviii. 63. ote, Because God doth not desire the death and ruin of 
sinners, therefore he doth desire their chastisement. And see what the chas- 
tisement is, “ The people shall be gathered against them,” as all the other tribes 
were against Benjamin in the battle of Gibeah. One of the rabbins thus des- 
cants upon it, ‘ Because they receive not chastisement from me by my prophets, 
who in my name rebuke them, I will chastise them by the hands of the people 
which shall be gathered against them,’ “ when they shall bind themselves in 
their two furrows,” that is, when they shall think to fortify themselves as it 
were within a double intrenchment. Or,‘ When I shall bind them for their 
two transgressions,’ so the margin reads it, meaning their corporal and spi- 
ritual whoredom, which they are often charged with, or the two calves at Dan 
and Bethel, or those two great evils mentioned Jer. ii. 13. Or, ‘When I shall 
bind them to their two furrows;” that is, bring them into servitude to the 
Assyrians, who shall keep them under the yoke, as oxen in the plough, who are 
bound to the two furrows, up the field and down it, and dare not, for fear of 
the goad, stir a step out of them. The Chaldee saith, ‘Those that are gathered 
against them shall exercise dominion over them, in like manner as a pair of heifers 
are tied to their two furrows.’ Thus, they that would not be God’s freemen 
shall be their enemies’ slaves, and shall be made to know the difference between 
God’s service and the service of the kingdoms of the countries, 2 Cha. xii. 8. 

Thirdly. They are made to know that their unacquaintedness with sufferings 
and hardships shouid not excuse them from a very miserable captivity, ver. 11. 
See how nice and tender and delicate Ephraim is; he is “as an heifer that is taught 
to tread out the corn,” and loves that work, because, being not to be muzzled 
she has liberty to eat at pleasure; and the work itself was dry and easy, an 
both its own diversion and its own wages. But, saith God, I have a yoke to 
py upon her fair neck, as fair as it is; “1 will make Ephraim to ride,” that is, 

will tame them, or cause them to be ridden by the Assyrians and other con- 
quent that shall rule them with rigour, as men do the beasts they ride upon, 

s. Ixvi. 12; and Judah too shall be made to plough, and Jacob “to break the 
clods,” that is, they shall be used hardly, but not so hardly as Ephraim. Note, 
It is Just with God to make those know what hardship means that indulge them- 
selves too much in their own ease and pleasure. The learned Dr. Pocock inclines 
to another sense of these words, as speaking the tender gentle methods God 
took with this people to bring them into obedience to his law, as a reason why 
they should return to that obedience. He had managed them as the husbandman 
doth his cattle that he trains up for service. Ephraim being a docible heifer, 
fit to be employed, God took hold of ‘‘her fair neck,” to accustom her to 
hand; harnessed her, or put the yoke of his commandments upon her; gave 
his people Israel a law, that being trained up in his institutions they might not 
be tempted by the usages of the heathen. He had used all fair and likely means 
with them to keep them in their obedience, and set Judah to plough, and Jacob 
to break the clods, and employed them in the observance of precepts proper 
ar and yet they would not be retained in their obedience, but starte¢ 
aside. 

Fourthly. They are invited and encouraged to return to God by prayer, 
repentance, and reformation, ver. 12, 13. See here, 

1. The duties they are called to. They are God’s husbandry, 1 Cor. iii. 9; and 
the duties are expressed in language borrowed from the hushandaieate calling. 
If they would not be brought into bondage by their oppressors, let them return 
to God’s service. Ist. Let them break up the fallow ground; let them cleanse 
their hearts from all corrupt affections and lusts, which are as weeds and 
thorns, and let them be humbled for their sins, and be of a broken and contrite 


spirit in the sense of them; let them be full of sorrow and shame at the remem- 


brance of them, and prepare to receive the Divine precepts, as the ground that 
is ploughed is to receive the seed, that it may take root: see Jer.iv. 3. 2ud. Let 
them sow to themselves in righteousness, that is, let them return to the prac- 
tice of good works according to the law of God, which is the rule of righteous- 
ness. Let them abound in works of piety towards God, and of justice and charity 
towards one another, and herein let them sow to the spirit, as the apostle 
speaks, Gal. vi.7,8. Every action is seed sown; let them sow in righteousness, 
that is, let them sow what they should sow, do what they should do, and they 
themselves shall have the benefit of it. 3rd. Let them seek the Lord, that is, 
let them look up to him for his grace, and beg of him to bless the seed sown. 
The husbandmen must plough and sow with an eye to God, asking of him rain 
in the season thereof. 
2. The argument used for the pressing of these duties. Consider, Ist. It is 
time to do it,—it is high time. ‘The husbandman sows in seed time, and if that 
.time be far spent he applies himself to it with the more diligence. Note, Seek- 
ing the Lord is to be every day’s work; but there are some special occasions 
given by the providence and grace of God, when it is in a particular manner 
time to seek him. 2nd. If we do our part, God will do his. If we sow to our- 
selves in righteousness, that is, if we ba careful and diligent to do our duty in 
a dependence upon his grace, he will shower down his grace upon us, will rain 
righteousness, the very thing that they need most who are to sow in righteous- 
ness; for ‘y the grace of God we are what we are. Some apply it to Christ, 
who should come in the fulness of time, and for whose coming they must prepare 
themselves. He shall come as the Lord our righteousness, and shall rain 
righteousness upon us, that everlasting righteousness which he had brought in; 
he will grant us of it abundantly. It is foretold, Ps. |xxii. 6, that “he shall come 
down lke rain.” 3rd. If we sow in righteousness, we shall reap in mercy, 
which agrees with that promise, if we “sow to the Spirit,” we shall “of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting.” Weshall reap according to the measure of mercy, 
so the word is; it shall be a great reward, according to the riches of mercy; 
such a reward, not as becomes such mean creatures as we are to receive, but 
as becomes a God of infinite mercy to give; a reward, not of debt, but of grace. 
We reap not in merit, but in mercy; it is what is sown. God giveth a body as 
it has pleased him. 4th. We have “‘ ploughed wickedness, and reaped iniquity,” 
and the time passed of our life may suffice that we have done so, ver. 13. You 
have taken a great deal of pains in the service of sin, have laboured at it in the 
very fire; and will you grudge to bear the burthen and heat of the day in God’s 
service, and in doing that which will be for your own advantage? You have 
done much to damn Zour souls,—will you not undo it again, and do something 
to save them? 5th. We never got any thing in the service of sin. es | have 
loughed wickedness, that is, they have done the drudgery of sin, and they 
have reaped iniquity, that is, they have got all that is to be ed by it; they have 
carried it on to the harvest; and what the better? It is all a cheat, they have 
“eaten the fruit of lies;” that is, fruit that is but a lie, which looks fair, but is 
rotten within. The works of darkness are “unfruitful works,” Eph. vy. 113 
Rom. vi. 21. Even the gains of sin yield the sinner no satisfaction, 6th. As 
our comforts, so our confidences, in the service of sin will certainly fail us, 
“Thou didst trust in thy ways, in the multitude of thy mighty men;” that 
is ‘hou hast stayed thyself upon creatures, thy own power and poliey, and 


ix. 7. It is usually supposed that the “prophet” and “spiritual 
man ” here were those who pretended to be such ; but it has been sug- 
gested that the reference may be to true prophets, &c.: “ Israel shall 
know whether the prophet is a fool and the spiritual man mad.” 

ix. 9, A more complete state of degradation cannot well be 
imagined than that suggested by this allusion to Judges xix. 

ix. 10. Grapes in the wilderness would, like first-ripe figs, be 
highly prized and carefully gathered. Hence the comparison here 
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made. Ungrateful Israel abandoned a holy God for a loathsome idol, 
like Baal-Peor, whose worship was of the most revolting description. 
“That shame” means idolatry. “Their idols were like their love ” 
(for so the Hebrew may be rendered) perhaps suggests that their 


attachment to these abominations seemed to correspond witk the 


love which God had for them. | . 
ix. 13. It is not certain that Tyrus or Tyre is meant here. The 
word means a rock, and is so explained by some, but we prefer ous 
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tlLerefore hast ventured to ph -agh wickedness, and thy hopes have deceived thee. 
Come therefore and seek the Lord, and thy hope in him shall not deceive thee. 

Fifthly. They are threatened with utter destruction, both for their carnal 

actices and for their carnal confidences; ver. 14, 15, Therefore because thou 

ast sown wickedness, and trusted in thy own way, “a tumult shall arise 
among thy people,” either by insurrections at home or invasions from abroad, 
either of which will put a kingdom into confusion and make a noise, much more 
both together. 

1. Their cities and strongholds shall be a prey to the enemy. The fortresses 
which they confided in, and in which they had laid up their effects, shall be 
seized and rifled, “as Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle.” This 
refers to some event that had lately happened, not elsewhere recorded. And 

robably Shalman is the same with Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, who had 
ately put some town, or castle, or house, (Beth-arbel is ‘the house of Arbel,’) 
under military execution, which perhaps he used with severity in the beginning 
of his conquests, to terrify other garrisons into a speedy surrender at the first 
summons. God tells them that thus Samaria should be spoiled. 

2. ‘The inhabitants shall be put to the sword, as it was at Beth-arbel, when it 
was taken; “ The mother was dashed in pieces upon her children,” that is, they 
were both dashed in pieces together by the fury of the soldiers. See what crue! 
work war makes; jusque datum scelerit,—‘ wickedness has free course.’ It is 
strange that any of the human race could be so inhuman; but see what comes 
of sin, homo homini lupus,—‘ man is a wolf to man;” and then, homo homini 
agnus,—‘ man is a lamb to man.” 

3. Even royal blood shall be mingled with common gore. “ In a morning shall 
the king of Israel utterly be cut off,” ver. 15. Hoshea was the last king of 
Jarael, in him the whole kingdom was cut off, and came to a period; it may 
refer eitherto him, or to some of his predecessors that were cut off by treachery. 
it shall be done “in a morning,” in a very little time, as suddenly as the dawning 
of the morning. Or,‘at the time appointed,’ for the morning comes punctually 
atits time. Or, ‘in the morning,’ when they think the night of calamity is over, 
and expect a returning day, then shall all their hopes be dashed by the sudden 
cutting off of their king, ver. 7. Kings, though gods to us, are men to God, and 
shall die like men. And, lastly, What doth all this desolation owe its rise to? 
What is the spring of this bloodshed? He tells us, ver. 15, “So shall Bethel do 
unto you.” Bethel was the place where one of the calves was; Gilgal, where 
all their wickedness is said to have been, was hard by. ‘Uhere was their great 
wickedness, the evil of their evil, so the word is; the sum and quintessence of 
their sin, and that was it that did this to them, that made all this havoc, for that 
was it that provoked God to bring it upon them. He doth not say, So shall the 
king of Assyria do to you, but so shall Bethel do to you. Note, Whatever mis- 
chief is done to us, it is sin that dothit. Are the fortresses spoiled? are the 
women and children murdered? is the king cut off? it is sin that doth all this. 
It is sin that ruins soul, body, estate, all; “So shail Bethel do unto you.” It is 
thy own wickedness that corrects thee, and thy backslidings that reprove thee. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter we have, I. The great goodness of God towards his people Israel, and the 
great things he had done for them, ver. 1, 3, 4. II. Their ungrateful carriage towards 
him, notwithstanding his favours toward them, ver. 2—4, 7, 12. III. Threatenings of 
wrath against them for their ingratitude and treachery, ver. 5,6. IV. Mercy remem- 
bered in the midst of wrath, ver. 8,9. V. Promises of what God would do for them, 
ver.10 11. VI. An honourable character given of Judah, ver. 12. 


\ HEN Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
And called my son out of Egypt. 
2 As they called them, so they went from them: 
They sacrificed unto Baalim, 
And burned incense to graven images. __ 
3 I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by their arms ; 
But they knew not that I healed them 
4 I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love: 


And I was to them as they that take off the yoke on their _ 


And I laid meat unto them. 
5 He shall not return into the land of Egypt, 
But the Assyrian shall be his king, 
Because they refused to return. 
6 And the sword shall abide on his cities, 
And shall consume his branches, and devour them, 
Because of their own counsels. 
7 And my people are bent to backsliding from me : 
Though they called them to the most High, 
None at all would exalt Aim. 


Here we find, 2 

First. God very gracious to Israel. They were a people for whom he had 
do’.e more than for any people under heaven, and to whom he had given more; 
which they are here, I will not say upbraided. with, (for God gives and upbraids 
not,) but put in mind of as an aggravation of their sin, and an encouragement to 
repentance. 

1. He had a kindness for them when they were young ; ver. 1, “ When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him.” When they first began to multiply into a 
nation in Egypt, God then “ set his love upon them,” and “ chose them, because 
he loved them,” because he would love them, Deu. vii. 7,8. When they were 
weak and helpless as children, fuolish and froward as children, when they were 
outcasts, and children exposed, then God loved them, that is, he pitied them, 
and testified his goodwill to them. He bore them as the nurse doth the 
sucking child, nourished them, and suffered their manners. Note, Those that 
are grown up, nay, those that are grown old, ought often to reflect upon the 
goodness of God to them in their childhood. 

2. He delivered them out of the house of bondage; “I called my son out of 
Egypt,” because a son, because a beloved son. When God demanded Israel’s 
aakieee from Pharaoh, he called them his son, firstborn. Note, Those whom 
God loves he calls out of the bondage ofsin and Satan into the glorious 
liberty of his children. These words are said to have been fulfilled in Christ, 
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common version. Notwithstanding the advantages of Ephraim, its 
inhabitants would perish by the hands of the enemy. 

ix. 17. In this x mene Ephraim must not be limited in its appli- 
cation to a single tribe, but must include the whole of Israel, as 
distinguished from Judah. Hence the verse before us predicts the 
general rejection and dispersion of Israel. So viewed it anticipates 
ana remarkable manner that disappearance of the ten tribes upon 
wuich so many have so laboriously written. Adam Clarke says they 
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when upon the death of Herod he and his parents were called out of Dgypt 

at. ii, 15; so that the words havea double aspect, speaking historically of the 
calling of Israel out of Egypt, and prophetically of the bringing of Christ 
thence; and the former was a type of the latter, and a pledge and earnest of 
the many and great favours God had in reserve for that people, especially the 
sending of his son into the world, and bringing him again into the land of 
Israel, when they had unkindly driven him out, and he might justly never have 
returned. The calling of Christ ont of Egypt was a figure of the calling of all 
that are his, through him, out of spiritual slavery. 

3. He gave them a good education, took care of them, took pains with them, 
not only as a father or tuter, but, such is the condescension of Divine grace, as a 
mother or nurse ; ver. 3, “I taught Ephraim also to go,” as a child in leading- 
strings is taught. When they were in the wilderness, God led them by the 
eee of cloud and fire, shewed them the way in which they should go, and 

ore them up, “ taking them by the arms;” he taught them to go in the way of 
his commandments, by the institutions of the ceremonial law, which were as 
tutors and governors to that people under age. He took them by the arms to 
guide them that they might not stray, and to hold them up that they might not 
stumble and fall, God’s spiritual Israel are thus supported; “ ‘Thou hast holden 
me by my right hand,” Ps. lxxiii. 23. 

4. When any thing was amiss with them, or they were never so little out of 
order, he was their physician; “I healed them.” Not only took a tender care 
of them,—a friend may do that; but wrought an effectual cure,—it is God only 
that can do that: “Iam the Lord that healeth thee,” Hz. xv. 26, that redress 
all thy grievances. 

5. He brought them into his service by mild and gentle methods; ver. 4, “I 
drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love.” Note, It is God’s work 
to draw poor souls to himself; and none can come to him except he draw them, 
Jno. vi. 44. He draws, Ist. With “the cords of a man,” with such cords as 
men draw with that have a principle of humanity; or such cords as men are 
drawn with. He dealt with them as men, in an equitable rational way, in an 
easy gentle way, with the cords of Adam. He dealt with them as with Adam 
in innocency, bringing them at once into paradise, and into covenant with him- 
self. 2nd. “With bands of love,” or, ‘cart-ropes of love;’ this word signifies 
stronger cords than the former. He did not drive them by force into his 
service, whether they would or no, nor rule them with rigour, or detain them 
by violence; but his attractives were all loving and endearing, all sweet and 
gentle, that he might overcome them with kindness. Moses, whom he made 
their guide, was the meekest man in the world. Kindnesses among men we 
commonly call obligations, or bonds, bonds of love. Thus God “ draws with the 
savour of his good ointments.” Cant. i. 4; draws “with lovingkindness,” 
Jer. xxxi. 3. Thus God deals with us, and we must deal in like manner with 
those that are under our instruction and government; deal rationally, and deal 
mildly with them. 

6. He eased them of the burthens they had been long groaning under. “L 
was to them as they that take off the yoke on their jaws,” alluding to the care 
of the good husbandman that is merciful to his beast, and will not tire him with 
hard and constant labour. Probably in those times the yoke on the neck of 
the oxen was fastened with some bridle or headstall over the jaws, which 
muzzled the mouth of the ox. Israel in Egypt were thus restrained from the 
enjoyment of their comforts, and constrained to hard labour; but God eased 
them, ‘removed their shoulder from the burthen,” Ps. lxxxi. 6. Note, Liberty 
is a great mercy, especially out of bondage. 

7. He supplied them with food convenient. In Egypt they fared hard; but, 
when God brought them out, he laid meat unto them, as the husbandman, when 
he has unyoked his cattle, fodders them. God rained manna about their camp 
bread from heaven, angels’ food. Other creatures seek their meat, but God 
laid meat to his own people, as we do to our children; was himself their caterer 
and carver, prevented them with the blessings of goodness. 

Secondly. Here is Israel very ungrateful to God: 

1. They were deaf and disobedient to his voice. He spake to them by his 
messengers, Moses and his other prophets, called them fromm their sins, called 
them to himself, to their work and duty, but, as they called them, so they went 
from them; they rebelled in those particular instances wherein they were 
admonished. The more pressing and importunate the prophets were with 
them, to persuade them to that which was good, the more refractory they 
were, and the more resolute in their evil ways, disobeying for disobedience 
sake. ‘This foolishness is bound in the hearts of children, who, as soon as they 


| are taught to go, will go from those that call them. 


2. They were fond of idols, and worshipped them. They sacrificed to Baalim ; 
first one Baal, and then another, and burnt incense to graven images, though 
they were called to by the prophets of the Lord again and again not to do 
this abominable thing which he hated. Idolatry was the sin which from the 
beginning, and all along, had most easily beset them, 

3. They were regardless of God, and of his favour to them. “ They knew not 
that Lhealed them.” They looked only at Moses and Aaron, the instruments 
of their relief, and, when any thing was amiss, quarrelled with them; but looked 
not through them to God who employed them. Or, when God corrected them, 
and kept them under a severe discipline, they understood not that it was for 
their good, and that God thereby healed them, and it was necessary for the 
perfecting of their cure; else they would have been better reconciled to the 
methods God took. Note, Ignorance is at the bottom of ingratitude, ch. ii. 8. 

4. They were strongly inclined toapostasy: This is the blackest article in the 
charge; ver. 7,‘ My people are bent to backsliding from me.” Every word here 
is aggravating, Ist. hey backslide. There is no hold of them, no stedfastness 
in them; they seem to come forwards towards God, but presently they slide 
back again, and are as a deceitful bow. 2nd. They backslide from me, from 
God, thie chief good, the fountain of life and living waters; from their God, 
their owner, ruler and benefactor; from God, who never turned from them, 
nor was a wilderness to them. 3rd. They are “ bent to backslide.” ‘They are 
ready to sin, there is in their natures a propensity to that which is evil. At the 
best they hang in suspense between God and the world, sv that a little thing 
serves to draw them the wrong way; they are forward to close with every 
temptation. It also intimates that they are resolute in sin, their hearts are 
fully set in them to do evil. ‘he bias is strong that way, and they persist in their 
backslidings, whatever is said or done to stop them. And yet, 4th. They are 
in profession my people; they are called by my name, and profess relation to 
me. ‘They are mine whom I have done much for, and expect much from, whom 
1 have nourished and brought up as children, and yet they backslide from me. 
Note, In our repentance we ought to lament not only our backslidings, but 
our bent to backslide; not only our actual transgressions, but our original 
corruption, the sin that dwells in us, the carnal mind. ; 

5. They were strangely averse to repentance and reformation. Here are two 
expressions for that, Ist. “They refused to return,” ver. 5. So much were they 
bent to backslide, that, though they could not but find upon trial the folly of 
their backslidings, and that when ca forsook God they changed for the worse 

et they went on frowardly ; “ I have loved strangers, and after them I will go. 

‘hey were commanded to return, were courted and entreated to return, were 
promised that if they would they shoui | be kindly received, but they refused. 


never had any political form after the Assyrian invasion, and asks 
who can tell where they wandered to: “In what nation to be found 
no man knows. Wanderers they are, and perhaps even now unknown 
to themselves.” So general has been the feeling that they still exist 
separately or substantially, that they have been sought for in every 
quarter of the globe. The Indians of North America, the Nestorians 
of Persia, and even the Saxon race, have been prominently advanced 
as candidates for the lost representation, not to mention many more, 
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end. Though “they called them to the Most High.” God’s prophets and min- 
isters called them to return to the God from whom they had revolted, to the 
most high God, from whom they had sunk into this wretched degeneracy. 
They called them from the worship of the idols that were so much below 
them, and the worship of whom was therefore their disparagement, to the true 
God, that was so much above them, and the worship of whom was therefore 
their preferment. They called them from this earth to high and heavenly 
things; but they called in vain; none at all would exalt him. Though he be 
the most high God, they would not acknowledge him to be so, would do 
nothing to honour him, nor give him the glory due to his name. Or, they 
would not exalt themselves, would not rise out of that state of apostasy and 
misery into which they had precipitated themselves; but there contentedly lay 
still, would not lift up their heads nor lift.up their souls. Note, God’s faithful 
ministers have taken a great deal of pains to no purpose with backsliding 
children, have called them to the Most High, but none would stir, none at all 
would exalt him. 

Thirdly. Here is God very angry, and justly so, with Israel. See what are the 
tokens of God's displeasure with which they are here threatened. 

1. God, that brought them out of Egypt to take them for a people to himself, 
since they would not be faithful to him, shall bring them into a worse condition 
than he at first found them in; ver. 5, “ He shall not return unto the land of 
Egypt,” though that was a house of bondage, grievous enough; but he shall go 
into a harder service, for the Assyrian shall be his king, who will use them 
worse than ever Pharaoh did. They shall not return into Egypt, which lies 
near, where they may hear often from their own country, and whence they may 
hope shortly to return to it again; but they shall be carried into Assyria, that 
lies much more remote, and where they shall be cut off from all correspondence 
with their own land and from all hopes of returning to it, and justly, because 
they refused to return. Note, Those that will not return to the duties they 
have left cannot expect to return to the comforts they have lost. 

2. God, that gave them Canaan, that good land, and a very safe and comfort- 
able settlement in it, shall bring his judgments upon them there, which shall 
make their habitation unsafe and uncomfortable, ver. 6. ‘The sword shall come 
upon him, the sword of war, the sword of a foreign enemy, prevailing against 
them, and triumphing over them. Ist. This judgment shall spread far. The 
sword shall fasten upon his cities, those nests of people and storehouses of 
wealth. It shall likewise reach to his branches, the country villages, so some ; 
the citizens themselves, so others; or the bars (so the word signifies) and gates 
of their city; or, all the branches of their revenue and wealth; or their chil- 
dren, the branches of their families. 2nd. It shall last long. It shall abide on 
their cities. David thought three months’ flying before his enemies was the 
only judgment of the three that was to be excepted against; but this sword 
here shall abide much longer than that on the cities of Israel. ‘They continued 
their rebellions against God, and therefore God continued his judgments on 
them. 3rd. It shall make a full end. It shall ‘consume his branches,” and 
devour them, and lay all waste, and this “ because of their own counsels,” that 


is, because they would have their own way, both in worship and conversation ; | 
would do as they list, and pursue their own preecs which God, therefore, in | 


a way of righteous judgment, gave them up to. ote, The confusion of sinners 


is owing to their contrivance. God’s counsels would have saved them, but their | 


own counsels ruin them. 

8 How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 
How shall I deliver thee, Israel ? 
How shall I make thee as Admah ? 
How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? 
Mine heart is turned within me, 

My repentings are kindled together. 

9 I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, 
I will not return to destroy Ephraim : 
For I am God, and not man; 

The Holy One in the midst of thee: 
And I will not enter into the city. 
10 ‘They shall walk after the Lorn: 
He shall roar like a lion: 
When he shall roar, [ west. 
Then the children shall tremble from the A 
11 They shall tremble as a bird out of Egypt, 
And as a dove out of the land of Assyria: ; 
And I will place them in their houses, =f 
saith the Lorp. 

12 Ephraim compasseth me about with lies, 
And the house of Israel with deceit : 
But Judah yet ruleth with God, 


And is faithful with the saints. 


In these verses we have, 

First. God’s wonderful backwardness to destroy Israel; ver. 8, 9, “ How shall 
I give thee up?” Here observe, 

1. God’s gracious debate within himself concerning Israel’s case; a debate 
between justice and mercy, in which victory plainly inclines to mercy’s side. 
Be astonished, O heavens! at this, and wonder, O earth! at the glory of God’s 
goodness. Not that there are any such struggles in God as there are in us, or 
that he is ever fluctuating or unresolved; no, he is in one mind, and knows it. 
But they are expressions after the manner of men, designed to shew what 
severity the sin of Israel had deserved, and yet how Divine grace would be 
glorified in sparing them notwithstanding. ‘the connexion of this with what 
goes before is very surprising. It was said of Israel, ver. 7, that they were bent 
co backslide from God; that though they were called to him yet they would 
not exalt him. Upon which one would think it should have followed, Now I 
am determined to destroy them, and never shew them mercy more. No, such is 
the sovereignty of mercy, such the freeness, the fulness of Divine grace, that it 
follows immediately, “How shall I give them up?” See here, Ist. ‘The pro- 
posals that justice makes concerning Israel, the suggestion of which is hee 
1mplied, Let Ephraim be given up, as an incorrigible son is given up to be 
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disinherited, as an incurable patient is given over by his physician. Let him b 

given up to ruin, let Israel be delivered into the enemy's hand, as a lamb to the 
lion to be torn in pieees. Let them be made as Admah, and set as Zeboim, the 
two cities that with Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed by fire and brim- 
stone, rained from heaven upon them. Let them be utterly and irreparably 
ruined, and be made as like these cities in desolation as they have been in sin, 
Let that curse which is written in the law be executed upon them, that the 
whole land shall be “brimstone and salt, like the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim,” Deu. xxix. 23. Ephraim and Israel deserve 
to be thus abandoned, and God doth them no wrong if he deal thus with them. 
2nd. The opposition that mercy makes to these proposals. How shall I do so? 
As the tender father reasons with himself, How can I cast off my uwntowaré 
son? for he is my son, though he be untoward; how can I find in my heart to 
do it? ‘Thus Ephyaim has been a dear son, a pleasant child, how can I do it? 
He is ripe for ruin, judgments stand ready to seize him, there wants nothing but 
giving him up, but I cannot doit. They have been a people near unto me; there 
are yet some good among them; they are the children of the covenant: if they 
be ruined, the enemy will triumph. It may be they will yet repent and reform 
and therefore how can | doit? Note, The God of heaven is slow to anger, and 
is Fok cat aoa to abandon a people to utter ruin that have been in special 
relation to him. See how mercy works upon the mention of those severe pro- 
ceedings; “ Mine heart is turned within me,” as we say our heart fails us when 
we come to do a thing that is against the grain with us. God speaks as if he 
were conscious to himself of a strange striving of affections in compassion to 
Israel, as Lam. i. 20, ‘“‘ My bowels are troubled, my heart is turned within me.” 
As it follows here, “ My repentings are kindled together;” that is, his bowels 
yearned towards them, and his soul was grieved for their sin and misery, 
Jud. x. 16: compare Jer. xxxi. 20, “Since L spake against him my bowels are 
troubled for him.” When God was to give up his Son to be a sacrifice for sin, 
and a Saviour for sinners, he did not say, How shail I give him up? No, he 
spared not his own Son; it pleased the Lord to bruise him, and therefore God 
spared not him, that he might spare us. But this is only the language of the 
day of his patience; but cas pe men have sinned that away, and the great day of 
oe wrath comes, then no difficulty is made of it; nay, “1 will laugh at their 
calamity. 

2. His gracious determination of this debate. After a long contest, mercy in 
the issue rejoiceth against judgment, has the last word, and carries the day. 
ver. 9. Itis decreed the reprieve shall be lengthened out yet longer, and “ft 
will not” now “execute the fierceness of mine anger,” though I am angry. 
Though they shall not go altogether unpunished, yet he will mitigate the sen- 
tence, and abate the rigour of it. He will shew himself to bej stly angry, but 
not implacably so; they shall be corrected, but not consumed. “IL will not 
return to destroy Ephraim;” that is, the judgments that have been inflicted 
shall not be napearek shall not go so deep as they have deserved. He will not 
return to destroy, as soldiers, when they have pillaged a town once, return 
a second time to take more, as when “what the palmerworm has left the 
locust has eaten.” It is added in the close of the verse, “I will not erter into 
the city,” into Samaria, or any other of their cities; I will not enter into them 
as an enemy, utterly to destroy them and lay them waste, as Admah and 
Zeboim were. 

3. The ground and reason of this determination; “For I am God, and not 
man,” the Holy One of Israel. To encourage them to hope that they shall find 
mercy, consider, 1st. What he is in himself. He is God, and not man; as in 
other things, so in pardoning sin, and sparing sinners. if they had offended 
a man like themselves, he would not, he could not, have borne it; his passion 
would have overpowered his compassion, and he would have executed the 
fierceness of his anger. But “ Lam God, and not man.” He is Lord of his 
anger, whereas man’s anger commonly lords it over them. If an earthly prince 
were in such a strait between justice and mercy, he would be at a loss how to 
compromise the matter between them; but he who is God, and not man, knows 


the honour of his mercy. Man’s compassions are nothing in comparison with 
the tender mercies of our God, whose thoughts and ways in receiving returning 
sinners are as much above ours as heaven is above the earth, Jsa. lv. 9. Note, 
It is a great encouragement to our hope in God’s mercies to remember that he 
is God, and not man. He is the Holy One. One would think this were a reason 
why he should reject such a provoking people. No, God knows how to spare 
and pardon poor sinners, not only without any reproach to his holiness, but 
very much to the honour of it; as he is “faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins,” and therein declares his righteousness, now Christ has_ purchased the 
pardon and he hath promised it, 2nd. What he is to them. He is the Holy 
One in the midst of thee; that is, his holiness is engaged for the good of his 
church; and even in this corrupt, degenerate land and age there were some 
that gave thanks at the remembrance of his holiness, and he required of them 
all to be “ holy as he is,” Lev. xix. 2. As long as we have the Holy One in the 
midst of us, we are safe and well; but woe to us when he leaves us. Note, 
Those who submit to the infiuence may take the comfort of God's holiness. 

Secondly. Here is his wonderful forwardness to do good for Israel, which 
appears in this, that he will qualify them to receive the good he designs for 
them; ver. 10, 11, ‘They shall walk after the Lord.” This respects the same 
favour with that, ch. iii. 5, “‘ ‘They shall return, and seek the Lord their God.” 
|| It is spoken of the ten tribes, and had its accomplishment in part in the return 
of some of them with those of the two tribes in Ezra’s time; but it had its 
more full accomplishment in God’s spiritual Israel, the gospel church, brought 
together and incorporated by the Gospel of Christ. The ancient Jews referred 
it to the time of the Messiah. The learned Dr. Pocock looks upon it as a 
prophecy of Christ’s coming to preach the Gospel to the dispersed remnant of 
Israel, the children of God that were scattered abroad. And then observe, 

1. How they were to be called and brought together. The Lord “ shall roar 
like a lion.” The word of the Lord, (so saith the Chaldee,) shall be as a lion 
that roars. Christ is called “'’The word of the Lion of the tribe of Judah;” and 
|| his Gospel, in the beginning of it, was “‘the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness.” When Christ eried with a loud voice, it was as “w en a lion roared,” 
Rev. x. 3. The voice of the Gospel was heard afar, as the roaring of a lion, and 
it was a mighty voice: see Joel ili. 16. . i 

2. What impression this call should make upon them. Such an impression as 
the roaring of a lion makes upon all beasts of the forest. “ When he shall roar, 
then the ohudren shall tremble:” see Am. iii. 8, “ The lion has roared;” that is, 
the Lord hath spoken, and then “who will not fear?” When they whose 
hearts the Gospel reached trembled and were astonished, and cried out, What 
shall we do? when they were by it put upon working out their salvation, and 
worshipping God with fear and trembling, then this promise was fulfilled, 
“The children shall tremble from the west.” The dispersed Jews were carried 
eastward to Assyria and Babylon, and those that returned came from the 
East ; therefore this seems to have reference to the calling of the Gentiles, that 
lay westward from Canaan, for that way especially the Gospel spread. They 
shall tremble; that is, they shall move and come with marblings with care 
and haste, from the west, from the nations that lay that way, to the mountain 
of the Lord, Jsa. ii. 3, to the gospel Jerusalem, upon hearing the alarm of 


On the other hand, it has been maintained that the Israelitish and 
Jewish tribes merged in each other, and that the modern Jews are 
the result. 

x. 8. It is generally thought that this verse alludes to the period 
of anarchy or interregnum between the kings of Israel, Pekah and 
Hoshea. This anarchy is supposed to have extended over eight or 
nine years. Some critics, however, think the final fall of the kingdom 
is anticipated. 
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x. 4. The word rendered “hemlock” here is usually translated 
“gall,” and may denote some noxious plant, perhaps the poppy. 

x. 6. For “king Jareb”’ see the note on chap. v. 18. To what is 
there said it may be added that some think the country of Assyria is 
meant by Jareb, and therefore translate the phrase “ king of Jareb.” 
The case is one of those in which certainty is scarcely to be expected. 

x, 8. Aven here is the Beth-aven of verse 5, the proper name of 
which is Bethel, a place then conspicuous for its idolatries, = 


how to find out an expedient to secure the honour of his justice, and yet advance © 
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the Gospel. The apostle speaks of eighty signs and wonders” that were 
wrought by the preaching of the Gospel from “Jerusalem round about to 
lilyricum,” Rom. xv. 19. Then the children trembled from the west. And 
whereas Israel after the flesh was dispersed in Egypt and Assyria, it is 
promised that they shall be effectually summoned from thence; ver. 11, “ They 
shall tremble;” that is, they shall come trembling, and with all haste, as a bird 
upon the wing out of Egypt, and ‘“‘as a dove out of the land of Assyria.” A 
dove is noted for swift and constant flight, especially when she flies to her 
windows, which the flocking of Jews and Gentiles to the church is here com- 
pared to, as it is sa. lx. 8. Wherever they are that belong to the election 
of grace, east, west, north, or south,. they shall hear the joyful sound, and be 
wrought upon by it. They of Egypt and Assyria shall come together, those 
that lie most remote from each other shall meet in Christ, and be incorpo- 
net in the church, Of the uniting of Egypt and Assyria, it was prophesied, 
isa. xix. 23. 

3. What effect these impressions should have upon them. Being moved with 
fear, they shall flee to the ark; they “shall walk after the Lord,” after ‘the 
service of the Lord,’ so the Chaldee. They shall take the Lord Christ for their 
eader and commander, they shall lift themselves under him as the Captain 
of their salvation, and give up themselves to the conduct of the Spirit as their 

uide by the word. ‘Thy shall leave all to follow Christ, as becomes disciples. 
Rota, ur holy trembling at the word of Christ will drive us to him, not drive 
us from him. When he roars like a lion, the slaves tremble and flee from him, 
the children tremble and flee to him. 4 2 ; 

4. What entertainment they shall meet with at their return; ver. 11, “I will 

lace them in their houses ;” that is, all those that come at the gospel call shall 
have a place and a name in the gospel church; in the particular churches 
which are their houses to which they pertain. They shall dwell in God, an 
be at home in him; both easy and safe, as aman in his own house. They shall 
have mansions, for there are many in our Father's house, in his tabernacle on 
earth and his temple in heaven, in everlasting habitations, which may be called 
their houses; for they are the lot they shall stand in at the end of the days. 

Thirdly. Here is a sad complaint of the treachery of Ephraim and Israel 
which may be an intimation that it is not Israel after the flesh, but the spiritual 
Israel, to whom the foregoing promises belong; for as for this Ephraim, this 
Israel, they compass God about with lies and deceit; that is, all their services 
of him, when they pretended to compass his altar, were feigned and hypo- 
critical. When they surrounded him with their prayers and praises, every one 
having a petition to present to him, they lied to him with their mouth, and 
flattered Kien with their tongue; their pretensions were so fair, and yet their 
intentions so foul, that they would, if possible, have imposed upon God himself. 
Their professions and promises were all a cheat, and yet with these they 
thought to compass God about, to inclose him in as it were, to keep him among 
them, and prevent his leaving them. J ‘ 

Fourthly. Here is a pleasant commendation of the integrity of the two 
tribes, which they yet held fast; and which comes in as an aggravation of the 

rfidiousness of the ten tribes, and a reason why God had that mercy in store 
fie Judah which he had not for Israel, ch. i. 6,7; for ‘Judah yet rules with 
God, and is faithful with the saints,” or, with the ‘Most Holy. 1. Judah rules 
with God, that is, he serves God; and the service of God is not only true 
liberty and freedom, but it is dignity and dominion. Judah rules, that is, the 

rinces and governors of Judah rule with God; that is, they use their power 
‘or him, for his honour, and the support of his interest. Those rule with God 
that rule in the fear of God, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3; and it is their honour to do so, and 
their praise shall be of God, as Judah’s here is. Judah is Israel, a prince with 
God.. 2. He is faithful with the holy God, aA close to his worship and to his 
saints, to his priests, to his people. “ Faithful with the saints;” that is, with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whose rs they faithfully tread in. The 
in the way of good men, and those that do so rule with God; they 
mighty interest in heaven. Judah yet doth thus, which intimates that the 
time would come when Judah also would revolt and degenerate. Note, When 
we see how many there are that compass God about with lies and deceit, yet it 
may be a comfort to us to think that God has his remnant, that cleave to him 
with purpose of heart, and are faithful to his saints; and for those who are 
thus faithful unto death is reserved a crown of life, when hypocrites and all 
liars shall have their portion without. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter we have, I. A high charge drawn up both against Israel and Judah for 
their sins, which were the ground of God's controversy swith them, ver. 1, 2; par- 
ticularly the sin of fraud and injustice which Ephraim is charged with, ver. 7; and 
justifies himself in, ver. 8; and the sin of idolatry, ver. 11, by which God is provoked 
to contend with them, ver. 14. II. Theaggravations of the sins they are charged with, 
taken from the honour God put upon their father Jacob, ver. 3—5; the advancement of 
them into a people from low and mean beginnings, ver. 12,13 ; and the provision he had 
made them of helps for their souls by the prophets he sent them, ver. 10. III. A call 
to the unconverted to turn to God, ver. 6, IV, An intimation of mercy that God had 
in store for them, ver. 9. 


PHRAIM feedeth on wind, and followeth after the east 
He daily increaseth lies and desolation ; [wind: 
And they do make a covenant with the Assyrians, 
And oil ‘s carried into Egypt. 
2 The Lorp hath also a controversy with Judah, 
And will punish Jacob according to his ways ; 
According to his doings will he recompense him. 
8 He took his brother by the heel in the womb, 
And by his strength he had power with God : 
4 Yea, he had power over the angel, and prevailed : 
He wept, and made supplication unto him : 
He found him i” Beth-el, and there he spake with us; 
5 Even the Lord Gop of hosts; 
The Lorp és his memorial. 
6 Therefore turn thou to thy God: 
Keep mercy and judgment, 
And wait on thy God continually. 


walk 
ave a 


x. 14. Shalman is no doubt Shalmaneser, the Assyrian monarch, 
of whose capture and destruction of Beth-arbel we find mention no- 
where else. Nor has Beth-arbel been certainly identified, though 
sundry conjectures have been made as to its position. There was an 
Arbel in Galilee, and an Arbela in Assyria, at which latter Alexander 
the Great won a famous victory. f 

xi. 2. The more the Israelites were called to what was right, the 
more they refused those whom God sent to invite them. Baalim, the 
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In these verses, 

rirst. Ephraim is convicted of folly in staying himself npon Egypt and 
Assyria when he was in straits; ver, 1, “Ephraim feedeth on wind,” that is, 
feeds himself with vain hopes of assistance trom man, when he is at variance 
with God, And when he meets with disappointments, yet he pursues the same 
game, and greedily pants and “follows after the east wind,” which he can- 
not catch hold of; nor if he could would it be nourishing, nay, it would be 
noxious. We say of the wind in the east, it is good neither for manu nor beast; 
it was said, ch, viii. 7, “he sows the wind;” and as he sows, so he “reaps the 
whirlwind ;” and as he reaps, so he feeds on the wind, the east wind. Note 
Those that make creatures their confidence make fools of themselves; and 
take a great deal of pains to put a cheat upon their own souls, and to prepare 
vexation for themselves. He daily increaseth lies, that is, multiplies his cor- 
respondences and leagues with his neighbours, which will all prove deceitful 
to him; nay, they will prove desolation to him. Those very nations that he 
makes his refuge will prove his ruin. Those that stay themselves upon lies will 
be still coveting to increase them, that they may build their hopes firm upon 
them; as if many lies twisted together would make one truth, or many broken 
reeds and rotten supports one sound one, which is a great delus’-n, and will 
prove to them a great desolation. For they that observe lying -anities, the 
more they increase them the more disappointments they prepare for themselves, 
and the farther they run from their own mercies. The men of Ephraim did so, 
when they thought to secure the Assyrians in their interests by a solemn league, 
signed, sealed, and sworn to; they made a covenant with the Assyrians, but 
they will find there is no hold of them. That potent prince will be a slave to 
his word no longer than he pleaseth. They thought to secure the Egyptians for 
their confederates by a rich present of the commodities of their country; not 
only to purchase their favour, but to shew that their friendship was worth 
having, oil is carried into Egypt. But the Egyptians, when they had got. the 
bribe, dropped the cause, and Ephraim was never the better for them. Oleum 
perdidit et operam,— The oil and the labour are both lost.’ This was feeding cn 
wind; this was increasing lies and desolation, 


> fcumz, 


CARRYING OIL-SKINS ON MULES,—yver. 1, 


Secondly. Judah is contended with too, and Jacob, wnich includes both 
Ephraim and Judah; ver. 2, “The Lord hath also a controversy with Judah.” 
For though he had awhile ago ruled with God, and been faithful with the 
saints, yet now he begins to degenerate. Or, though in keeping close to the 
house of David, and the house of Aaron, and in them to the covenants of 
royalty and priesthood, they were so far in the right, in the former they ruled 
with God and in the latter were faithful to the saints, yet upon other accounts 
God had a controversy with them, and would punish them. Note, Men’s being in 
the right in some things, in the main things, shall not exempt them from cor- 
rection, and therefore should not exempt them from reproof for those things 
wherein they are in the wrong. ‘There were those of the seven churches of Asia 
whom Christ approved of and commended; and yet he adds, “ Nevertheless, 
I have something against thee.” So here, though Jacob is a people near to God, 
yet God will punish him according to the evil ways he was found in, and the 
evil doings he was found guilty of; for God sees sin even in his own people, and 
will reckon with them for it. 

Thirdly. Both Ephraim and Judah are put in mind of their father Jacob, 
whose seed they were, and whose name they bore, and it was their honour— 
of the extraordinary things he did, and God did for him; that they might be 
the more ashamed of themselves, for degenerating from so illustrious a pro- 
genitor, and staining the lustre of so great a name; and yet that they might be 
engaged and encouraged to return to God, the God of their father Jacob, in 
hopes for his sake to find favour with him. He had called this people Jacob, 
ver, 2; threatening to punish them: But how shall I give them up? How shall 
that dear name be forgotten ? 

1, Three glorious things concerning Jacob the person, Jacob the people 
are here put in mind of; but by brief hints only, for it is presumed they knew 
the story. 

Ist. His struggling with Esau in the womb. There “he took his brother by 
the heel,” ver. 3; we have the story, Gen. xxv. 26. It was an early act of 
bravery, and an effort for the best precedency, a pious ambition for that birth- 
right in the covenant which Esau is justly branded as profane for despising. 
But his degenerate seed, by mingling themselves with the nations, and makin 
leagues with them, profaned that crown, and laid that honour in the dust, whic 
he so gloriously put in for. Then it was that the dominion was given him; ‘“* Tha 
elder shall seryv the younger.” Then he was owned of God as his beloved, 
“Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated;” but they had by their sin for- 
feited both the love of God and dominion over their neighbours. 

2. His wrestling with the angel. Remember how your father Jacob had 
power with God by his own strength; the strength he had by the gifts of God, 
who “pleaded not against him by his great power,” but “put strength into 
him,” Job xxiii. 6. The angel he wrestled with is called God, and therefore is 
supposed to be the Son of God, the angel of the covenant. ‘God was both a 
combatant with Jacob and an assistant of him, shewing in the latter greater 
strength than in the former, fighting as it were against him with his lett hand, 
and for him with his right, and to that putting greater force ;’ so Dr. Pocock. 
The providence of God fought against him, when he met with one danger after 
another in his return homewards, but the grace of God enabled him to go on 
cheerfully in his way; and, when his faith acted upon the Divine promise that 
was for him, prevailed above his fears that arose from the Divine providences 


plural of Baal, indicates the various forms under which that deity 
was known and worshipped in the ancient world. 

* xi. 4. The metaphor in the latter part of the verse is derived from 
the practice of cattle-drivers, who relieve the labouring ox from the 
pressure of the yoke in order that it may be free to eat the fodder 
which is placed before it. So had God dealt with Israel. 

xi. 10, 11. In both these verses the word “tremble” signifies 
hurrying along with trepidation, as a bird flutters along in fear. The 
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that were against him, then “ by his strength he had power with God.” But it 
refers especially to his prayer fur deliverance from Esau, and for a blessing. “He 
had power over the angel, and prevailed,” for he ‘ wept and made supplication.” 
llere was a mixture of the greatest courage and the greatest tenderness; 
Jacob wrestling like a champion, and yet weeping like a child. Note, Prayers 
and tears are the weapons with which the saints have obtained the most 
ylorious victories. Thus Jacob commenced Israel—a prince with God. His 
posterity was called Israel, but they were unworthy the name; for they had 
forfeited and lost their communion with God, and their interest in him, by 
revolting from their duty to him. ry oi 

3. His meeting with God at Bethel; God “found him in Bethel, and there he 
spake with us.” God found him the first time in Bethel, as he went to Padan- 
aram, Gen. xxviii. 10; and a second time after his return, Gen. xxxv. 9, &c. 
It is likely this refers to both; for in both God spake to Jacob, and renewed the 
covenant with him; and the prophet might very well say, “ There he spake with 
us,” who are the seed of Jacob; for both times that God spake with Jacob 
at Bethel, he spake with him concerning his seed; Gen. xxviii. 14, ‘‘ Thy seed 
shall be as the dust of the earth,” and Gen. xxxv. 12, “ his land will I give to 
thy seed.” Thus God then covenanted with him and his seed after him. Now 
justly are they upbraided with this; for in that very place which their father 
Jacob called Bethel, “The house of God,” in remembrance of the communion 
he there had with God, did they set up one of the calves, and worshipped it ; and 
so turned that Bethel into a Beth-aven, a house of rant There God spake 
with them exceeding great and precious promises, which they had despised and 
lost the benefit of. 

2. Two inferences are here drawn from these stories concerning Jacob, for 
instruction to his seed: 

Ist. Here is a use of information. From what passed between God and Jacob, 
we may learn that Jehovah, “the Lord God of hosts,” is the God of Israel. He 
was the God of Jacob, and this is his memorial throughout all the generations 
of the seed of Jacob, ver. 5. The more shame for them who forgot the memorial 
of their church, deserted the God of their fathers, and exchanged a Lord of 
hosts for Baalim. Note, Those only are accounted the people cf God that keep 


up a memorial of God, such memorials of him as he himself hath instituted, by |, 


which he makes himself known, and will have us to remember him. Here are 
two memorials of his, by which he is distinguished from all others, and is to be 
acknowledged and adored by us. First. he former speaks his existence of 
He is Jehovah, much the same with “I am,” the same that was 
and is, and is to come; infinite, eternal, and unchangeable. Jehovah is his 
memorial, his peculiar name. Secondly. The latter speaks his dominion over 
all. He is the God of hosts, that has all the hosts of heaven and earth at his 
beck and command, and makes what use he pleaseth of them. Jacob saw 
Mahanaim, God’s two hosts, about the time that he wrestled with the angel 
Gen. xxxii. 1, 2; and so learned to call God the God of hosts, and transmitted 
it to us as his memorial. God's names, titles, and attributes, are the memorial 
of him, there is no need of images to be so; and that which was a revelation of 
God to one is his memorial to many, to all generations. 

2nd. Here is a use of exhortation, ver. 6. Is this so, that Jacob thy father 
had this communion with the Lord God of hosts, and is this still his memorial? 
First. Then let those that have gone astray from God be converted to him; 
“Therefore turn thou to thy God.” He that was the God of Jacob is the God 
of Israel, is thy God; from him thou hast unjustly and unkindly revolted, 
therefore turn thou to him by repentance and faith, turn to him as thine, to love 
him, obey him, and depend upon him. Secondly. Then let those that are con- 
verted to him walk with him in aU holy conversation and godliness. “ Keep 
mercy eRe bebe oe mercy in relieving and succouring the poor and dis- 
tressed, judgment in rendering to all their due; be kind to all, do wrong to 
none. Keep piety and judgment, so it may be read; live righteously and godly 
in this present world; be devout and be honest. Do not only practise these 
occasionally, but_be careful and constant, and conscientious in the practice of 
them. Thirdly. Let those that walk with God be encouraged to live a life of 
dependence upon him; “Wait on thy God continually,” with a believing expect- 
ation receive ‘tens him all those suecours and supplies thou standest in need of. 
Those that live a life of conformity to God may live a life of confidence and 
comfort in him, if it be not their own fault. Let our eyes be ever towards the 
Lord; and let us preserve a holy security and serenity of mind under the pro- 
tection of the Divine power, and the influence of the Divine favour, looking 
without anxiety for a dubious event, and by faith keeping our spirits sedate and 
even; — that is waiting on God as our God in covenant, and this we must do 
continually. 


7 He is a merchant, 

The balances of deceit are in his hand: 
He loveth to oppress. 

8 And Ephraim said, Yet I am become rich, 
I have found me out substance : 
In all my labours they shall find none iniquity in me 

that were sin. 

9 And I that am the Lorn thy God from the land of Egypt 
Will yet make thee to dwell in tabernacles, 
As in the days of the solemn feast. 

10 I have also spoken by the prophets, 
And I have multiplied visions, 
And used similitudes, by the ministry of the prophets. 

11 Js there iniquity in Gilead ? surely they are vanity : 
They sacrifice bullocks in Gilgal ; 
Yea, their altars are as heaps in the furrows of the fields. 

12 And Jacob fled into the country of Syria, 
And Israel served for a wife, 
And for a wife he kept sheep. 

138 And by a prophet the Lorp brough: Israel out of 

Egypt, 

And by a prophet was he preserved. 

14 Ephraim provoked him to anger most bitterly : 
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Therefore shall he leave his blood upon him, 
And his reproach shall his Lord return unto him. 


Here are intermixed in these verses. 

First. Reproofs for sin. When God is coming forth to contend with a people, 
that he may demonstrate his own righteousness, he will demonstrate their 
unrighteousness. Ephraim was called to turn to his God, and keep judgment, 
ver. 6; now, to shew that he had need of that call, he is charged with turning 
from his God by idolatry, and breaking the laws of justice and judgment. 

1. He is here charged with injustice against the precepts of the second table, 
ver. 7,8. Whence observe, 

Ist. What the sin is wherewith he is charged; “ He is a merchant.” The 
margin reads it as a proper name, He is a Canaan, or a Canaanite; unworthy to 
be denominated from Jacob and Israel, and worthy to be cast out with a curse 
from this good land, as the Canaanites were: see Am. ix. 7. But Canaan some- 
times signifies a merchant; and therefore most likely to do so here, where 
Ephraim is charged with deceit in trade. Though God had given his people 
a land flowing with milk and honey, yet he did not forbid them to enrich them- 
selves by merchandise, and they succeeded the Canaanites in that, as well as in 
their husbandry; they sucked “the abundance of the seas, and the treasures 
hid in the sand,” Deu. xxxiii. 19. And if they had been fair merchants it had 
been no reproach at all to them, but an honour and blessing. But he is such 
a merchant as the Canuanites were, that were honest only with good looking to; 
and if they could, cheated all they dealt with. Ephraim doth so; he deceives, 
and thus he oppresseth. - Note, There is oppression by fraud, as well as 
oppression by force. It is not only princes, lords, and masters that oppress 
their subjects, tenants and servants, but merchants and traders are often guilty 
of oppressing those they deal with, when they impose upon their ignorance, 
or take advantage of their necessity to make them hard bargains, or are rigorous 
and severe in expecting their debts. Ephraim cheated, First. With a great 
deal of art and cunning; “The balances of deceit are in his hand.” He useth 
balances, and delivers his goods by weight and measure, as if he would be ver 
exact. But they are balances of deceit, false weights and false measures; an 
thus, under colour of doing right, he doth the greatest wrong. Note, God has 
his eye upon merchants and traders, when they are weighing their goods, and 
paying their money, whether the do honestly or deceitfully. He observes 
what balances they have in their hand, and how they hold them; and though 
those they deal with may not be aware of that sleight of hand with which they 
make them balances of deceit, God sees it and knows it. Trades by the wit of 
man are made mysteries, but it is pity that by the sin of man they should ever 
be made mysteries of iniquity. Secondly. With a great deal of pleasure and 
pride; “ He loveth to oppress.” To ose is bad enough, but to love itis much 
worse. His conscience doth not check and reprove him for it, as it ought to do; 
if it did, though he committed the sin, he could not delight in it. But his eor- 
vhs toa tes are so strong, and have so ere oxy over his convictions, that he not 
only loves the gain of oppression, but he loves to oppress; sins for sinning 
ae and takes a pleasure in outwitting and overreaching those that suspect 
rim not. 

2nd. How he justifies himself in this sin, ver. 8. Wicked men will have some- 
thing to say for themselves now when they are told of their faults, some frivolous 
turn-off or other wherewith to evade the convictions of the word. Ephraim 
stands indicted for a common cheat. Now see what he pleads to the indictment, 
He doth not deny the charge, or plead not guilty, yet doth he not make a peni- 
tent confession of it, and ask pardon, but insists upon his own justification, 
Suppose it were so that he did use balances of deceit, yet, 

‘urst. He pleads that he had got a good estate. Let the prophet say what he 
leased of his deceit, of the sin of it, and the curse of God that attended it, 
ne could not be convinced there was any harm or danger in it; for this he was 

sure of, that he had thriven in it; “ Yet I am become rich, I have found me out 
substance.” Whatever you make of it, I have made a good hand of it. Note, 
Carnal hearts are often confirmed in a good opinion of their evil ways by their 
worldly prosperity and success in those ways. But itis a ePes mistake; every 
word in what Ephraim saith here speaks his folly. 1st. It is folly to call the 
riches of this world substance, for they are things that are not, Pr. xxiii. 5. 
2nd. It is folly to think we have them by ourselves, to say, as some read it, I 
have made myself rich, what substance I have is owing purely to my ingenuity 
and industry; | have found it, my might and power of my hand has gotten me 
this wealth. 3rd. It is folly to think that what we have is for ourselves. 
have found me out substance, as if we had it for our own proper use and behoof, 
whereas we hold in trust only as stewards. 4th. It is folly to think that riches 
are things to be gloried in, and to say with exultation, “I am become rich.” 
Riches are not the honours of the soul, are not peculiar to the best men, nor 
sure to us; and therefore “ let not the rich man glory in his riches,” Jas. i. 9, 10. 
5th. It is folly to think that growing rich in a sinful way either doth make us 
innocent or will make us safe, or may make us easy in that way ; for the pros- 
perity of fools deceives and destroys them: see Jsa. xlvii. 10; Pr. i. 32. 

Secondly. He pleads that he had kept a good reputation. It is common for 
sinners when they are justly reproved by their ministers to appeal to their 
neighbours ; and because they know no ill of them, or will ia none, or think 
well of what the prophets charge them with as ill, fly in the face of their 
reprovers. “In all my labours,” saith Ephraim, “they shall find no iniquity in 
me that were sin.” Note, Carnal hearts are apt to build a good opinion of 
themselves upon the fair character they have among their neighbours. Ephraim 
was very secure, for, Ist. All his neighbours knew him to be diligent in his 
business ; they had an eye upon all his labours, and commended him for them. 
Men will praise thee when thou dost well for thyself. 2nd. None of them knew 
him to be deceitful in his business. He played his cards so well, that nobod 
could say to the contrary but that he played fair. For either, (1.) He conceale: 
the fraud, so that none discovered it. Whatever iniquity there is, they shall 
find none; asif no iniquity were displeasing to God, and damning to the soul, but 
that which is open and scandalous before men. What will it avail us that men 
shall find no iniquity in us, when God finds a great deal, and will bring every 
secret work, even secret frauds, into judgment? (2.) He excused the fraud, so 
that none condemned it; “They shall find no iniquity in me that were sin;” 
nothing very bad, nothing but what is very excusable, only some venial sina, 
sins not worth speaking of, which they think God will make nothing of, because 
they do not. It is a fashionable iniquity, it is customary, it is what everybody 
doth, it is pleasant, it is gainful; and this they think is no iniquity that is sin. 
Nobody will think the worse of them for it. But God sees not as man sees, he 
judgeth not as man judgeth. | Y 

2. He is here charged with idolatry, against the precepts of the first table; 
with that iniquity which is in a special manner vanity, the making and wor- 
shipping of images, which are vanities; ver. 11, “Surely they are vanity,” they 
do not profit but deceive. Now the prophet mentions two places notorious for 
idolatry. 1st. Gilead on the other side Jordan, which had been branded for it 
before, ch. vi. 8; “Is there iniquity in Gilead?” It is a thing to be wondered a 
it is a thing to be sadly lamented. What! iniquity in Gilead! idolatry there 
Gilead was a fruitful, pleasant country, pleasant to a proverb, Jer. xxii, 6; and 


“children” of verse 10 are the Israelites, who, when the time of 
rescue comes, shall timidly hasten from the regions of the west, oy of 
the sea, as the Hebrew has it. In like manner they will hastily 
depart out of Egypt like a bird (or sparrow), and out of Assyria like 
a fearful dove. This return will be followed by re-establishment in 
their former dwellings. 

xi. 12. This verse is in the Hebrew the first of the twelfth chapter. 
The latter half of the verse is very diversely explained by ancient 
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translators and modern scholars. It is difficult to decide, but a 
reference to chap xii. 2 suggests that Judah is rather accused than 
commended. For “ruleth” the modern authorities give “rambles ” 


or “ wanders,” and therefore imply disobedience, or wandering from 


God, or “El,” as it is in the original. For “ the saints’”’ the margin 
has “the most holy” Literally, the word means “the holy ones,” 
but it may be understood of the Lord as “the most holy one.” The 
ancient versions vary so that the verse may b» alleged to have caused 


. 
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doth it so ill requite the Lord? It was a frontier country, and lay much exposed 
to the insults of enemies, and therefore stood in special need of the Divine 
protection. What! and yet by iniquity throw itself out of that protection! Is 
there iniquity in Gilead? Yea, 2nd. And in Gilgal too. There they sacrifice 
bullocks, ch. ix. 15; and there their altars which they have set up, either to 
strange gods in opposition to God himself, or to the God of Israel in opposition 
to his own appointed altar, are as thick as heaps of muck in the furrows of the 
field that is to be sown, ch. viii. 11. Is there iniquity in Gilead only? so some. 
{s it only in those remote parts of the nation that people are so superstitious, 
where they border upon other nations? No, they are as bad at Gilgal. In 
Gilead Go i eoaeapee Jacob their father (of whom he had been speaking) from 
the rage of Laban, and will you there commit iniquity? 

Secondly. Here are threatenings of wrath for sin. Some make that to be so, 
ver. 9, “I will make thee to dwell in tabernacles as in the days” of the ap- 
pointed time; that is, | will bring thee into such a condition as Israel was in 
when they dwelt in tents, and wandered for forty years; that was the time 
uppointed in the wilderness. Ephraim forgot that God brought him out of 

eynt, and brought him up to be what he was, and wags oe of his wealth, 
and took sinful courses to increase it, and therefore God threatens to bring 
him to a tabernacle state again,—to a Pare: mean, desolate, unsettled condition. 
Note, It is just with God, when men have by their sins turned their tents into 
houses, by his judgments to turn their houses into tents again. However, that 
is certainly a threatening; ver. 14, ‘Ephraim provoked him to anger most 
bitterly.” See how men are deceived in their opinion of themselves, and huw 
they will one day be undeceived; Ephraim thought there was no iniquity in 
him that deserved to be called sin, ver. 8, but God tells him there was that 
= him that was sin, and would be found so, if he did not repent and reform. 

or, 

1. It was extremely offensive to his God. “Ephraim provoked him to anger 
most b'tterly, ” with his iniquities that are so distasteful to God, and to him too 
will be bitterness in the latter end. He was so wilful in sinning against his 
knowledge and convictions, that any one might see and say he designed no 
other but to provoke God in the highest degree. 

2, It would certainly be destructive to himself. That cannot be otherwise 
which provokes God against him, and kindles the fire of his wrath. Therefore, 
Ist. He shall take away his forfeited life ; he shall “ leave his blood upon him,’ 
that is, he shall not hold him gale, but bring upon him that death which 
is the wages of sin. “ His blood shall be upon his own head,” 2 Sam. i. 16; for 
his own iniquity hath testified against him, and he alone shall bear it. Note, 
When sinners perish their blood is left upon them. 2nd. He shall take awa 
his forfeited honour; “ His reproach shall his Lord return upon him.” Go 
is his Lord; he had by idolatry and other sins reproached the Lord, and done 
dishonour to him, and to his name and family, and had given occasion to 
others to reproach him. And now God will return the reproach upon him, 
according to the word he has spoken, that those who despise him shall be 
lightly esteemed. Note, Shameful sins shall have shameful punishments. If 
Ephraim put contempt on his God, he shall be so reduced as that all his 
neighbours shall look with contempt upon him. : 

Thirdly. Here are memorials of former mercy, which come in to convict 
them of base ingratitude in revolting from God. Let them blush to remember, 

1. That God had raised them from meanness. When Ephraim was become rich, 
and was proud of that, he forgot that which God (that they might not forget 
it) obliged them every year to acknowledge; Deu. xxvi. 5, “A Syrian ready 
to perish was my father.” But God pe gee them in mind of it, ver. 12. Let 
them remember not only the honours of their father Jacob, what a mighty 
prince he was with God, ver. 3, (an honour which they had no share in, while 
they were in rebellion against God,) but what a poor servant he was to Laban, 
which was sufficient to mortify them that were puffed up with the estates the 
had raised. Jacob fied into Syria from a malicious brother, and there serve 
a coyetous uncle for a wife, and “for a wife he kept sheep,” because he had no 
estate to endow a wife with. Jacob was poor and low, and a fugitive; therefore 
his posterity ought not to be proud. He was a plain man dwel nein tents, and 
keeping sheep; therefore balances of deceit ill became them. He served for 
a wife that was not a Canaanitess, as Esau’s wives were; therefore it was 
ashame for them to degenerate into Canaanites, and mingle themselves with 
the nations. God wonderfully preserved him in his flight, and preserved him 
in his services, so that he multiplied exceedingly; and from that root, in a dry 
ground, sprang an illustrious nation that bare his name, which magnifies the 

oodness of God both to him and them, and leaves them under the stain of base 
ingratitude to that God who was their Founder and Benefactor. 

2. That God had rescued them from misery; had raised them to what they 
were, not only out of poverty, but out of slavery, ver. 13, which laid them under 
much stronger obligations to serve him, and under a yet deeper guilt in serving 
other gods. Ist. God “brought Israel out of Egypt” on purpose that they 
might serve him, and by redeeming them out of bondage acquired a special 
title to them, and to their service. 2nd. He preserved them, as sheep are kept 
by the shepherd’s care. He preserved them from Pharaoh’s rage, at the sea 
even at the Red Sea; protected them from all the perils of the wilderness, and 

rovided for them. 3rd. He did this by a prophet, that is, Moses, who, though 
he is called king in Jeshurun, Dew. xxxiii. 5, res what he did for Israel he did 
as a prophet, by direction from God, and by the power of his word. ‘The ensign 
of his authority was not a royal sceptre, but the rule of God; with that ha 
summoned both Egypt’s plagues and Israel's blessings. Moses, as a prophet, 
was a type of Christ, Acts iii. 22; and it is by Christ, as a prophet, that we are 
brought out of the Egypt of sin and Satan, by the power of his truth. Now 
this shews how very unworthy and ungrateful this people were, First. 
In rejecting their God, who had brought them out of Egypt, which, in the 
preface to the commandments, is particularly a reason for the first, why they 
should have no other gods before him. Secondly. In despising and perse- 
cuting his prophets, whom they should have loved and valued, and have studied 
to answer God’s end in sending them, for the sake of that prophet by whom 
God had brought them out of Egypt, and preserved them in the wilderness. 
Note, The benefit we have had by the word of God greatly aggravates our 
ein and folly, if we put any slight upon the word of God. 

3. That God had taken care of their education as they grew up. This instance 
of God's goodness we have, ver. 10; as by a prophet he delivered them, so by 
prophets he still continued to speak to them. Man that is formed out of the 
earth is fed out of the earth; so that nation that was formed by prophecy, by 
prophecy was fed and taught. Beginning at Moses, and so poing on to ali the 
prophets through the several ages of that church, we find that Divine revela- 
tion was all along their tuition. 1st. They had prophets raised up among them- 
selves, Am. ii. 11; a succession of them, scarce ever without a spirit of prophecy 
among them, more or less, from Moses to Malachi. 2nd. These prophets were 
seers ; they had visions and dreams in which God discovered his mind to them 
immediately, with a full assurance that it was his mind, Num. xii.6. 3rd. These 
visions were multiplied; God spake not only once, Blind twice, but many a time. 
If one vision was not regarded, he sent another. The prophets had variety of 
visions, and frequent pepetiticen of thesame. 4th. God spake to them by the 
prophets; what the prophets received from the Lord they plainly and faithfully 
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delivered to them. The peopie at mount Sinai begged that God would speak 
to them by men like themselves, and he did so. 5th. In speaking to them b 
the prophets he used similitudes, to make the messages he sent by them bot 
intelligible and more affecting, and more likely to be remembered. The visions 
they saw were often similitudes, and their discourses were embellished with 
very apt comparisons. And as God by his propnets, so by his Son he used simili- 
tudes, for “he opened his mouth in parables.” Note, God keeps an account, 
whether we do or no, of the sermons we hear; and those that have long enjoyed 
the means of grace in purity, plenty, and power, that have been frequently 
faithfully, and familiarly told the mind of God, will have a great deal to answer 
for Hoag ks day, if they persist in a course of iniquity. 

Fourthly. Here are intimations of farther mercy, and this remembered too 
in the midst of sin and wrath, as some understand; ver. 9, “1 that am the Lord 
thy God from the land of Egypt,” that then, and there, took thee to be my 
people, and have approved myself thy God ever since, in a constant series of 
merciful providences, have yet a indaees for thee, as bad as thou art; and 
I will “make thee to dwell in tabernacles,” not as in the wilderness, but “as 
in the days of the solemn feast,” the feast of tabernacles, which was celebrated 
with great joy, Lev. xxiii. 40. 1. They shall be made to see by the grace of God 
that though they are rich, and have found out substance, yet they are but in 
a tabernacle state, and have in their worldly wealth no continuing city. 2. They 
shall yet have cause to rejoice in God, and have opportunity to do it in pullie 
ordinances. The feast of tabernacles was the first solemn feast the Jews kept 
after their return out of Babylon, zr. iii. 4. 3. This, as other promises, was 
to have its full accomplishment in the grace of the Gospel, which provides 
tabernacles for believers in their way to heaven, and furnisheth them with 
matter of joy, holy joy, joy in God, such as was in the feast of tabernacles, 
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The same strings, though generally unpleasing ones, are harped upon in this chapter 
that were in those before. People care not to be told either of their sin or of their dan- 
ger by sin, and yet it is necessary and for their good to be told of both, ner can they 
better hear of either than from the word of God, and from their faithful ministers, while 
the sin may be repented of, and the danger prevented. Here, I. The people of Israel 
are reproved and threatened for their idolatry, ver. 1—4. II, They are reproved and 
threatened for their wantonness, pride, and luxury, and other abuses of their wealth 
and prosperity, ver. 5—8. III. The ruin that is coming upon them, for these and all 
their other sins, is foretold as very terrible, ver. 12, 13, 15, 16. IV. Those among them 
that yet retain a respect for their God are here encouraged to hope that he will yet 
appear for their relief, though their kings and princes and all their other supports and 
succours fail them, ver. 9—11, 14, 


HEN Ephraim spake trembling, he exalted himself in 
But when he offended in Baal, he died. [Israel 
2 And now they sin more and more, 
And have made them molten images of their silver, 
And idols according to their own understanding, 
All of it the work of the craftsmen : 
They say of them, Let the men that sacrifice kiss the calves. 
8 Therefore they shall be as the morning cloud, 
And as the early dew that passeth away, [floor, 
As the chaff ¢4at is driven with the whirlwind out of the 
And as the smoke out of the chimney. 
4 Yet I am the Lorp thy God from the land of Egypt, 
And thou shalt know no god but me: 
For there is no saviour beside me. 


Idolatry was the sin that did most easily beset the Jewish nation till after tha 
captivity; the ten tribes from the first were guilty of it, but especially after the 
days of Ahab. And this is the sin which in these verses they are charged with. 
Observe 

First. The provision that God made to prevent their falling into idolatry. 
This we have ver. 4. God did what was fit to be done to keep them close to 
himself; what could have been done more? 1. He made known himself to 
them as “the Lord their God,” and took them to be his people in a peculiar 
manner. Both by his word and by his works all along, “from the land of 
Egypt,” he declared, ‘I am the Lord thy God;” he told them so from heaven, 
at mount Sinai, that he was the Lord and their God, who brought them out 
of the land of Egypt. This he continued both to declare and to prove to them 
by his prophets and by his providences. 2. He gave them a law, forbidding 
them to worship any other. Thou shalt know no God but me; not only shalt 
not own and worship any other, but shalt not acquaint thyself with any other, 
nor make the rites and usages of the Gentiles familiar to thee. Note, Itis a 
happy ignorance not to know that which we ought not to meddle with. We 
find iheee praised who have not known the depths of Satan. 3. He gave them 
a good reason for it ; “‘ There is no Saviour besides me.” Whatever we take for 
our God, we expect to have for our Saviour; that is, to make us happy here 
and hereafter. As where we have protection we owe allegiance, so where we 
have salvation, and hope for it, we owe adoration. : 

Secondly. The honour that Ephraim had while he kept himself clear from 
idolatry; ver. 1, “* While Ephraim spake trembling,” or with trembling, that is, 

as Dr. Pocock understands it,) while he behaved himself towards God as his 
thes Jacob did, with weeping and supplications, and spake not proudly and 
insolently against God and his prophets, while he kept up a holy fear of God, 
and worshipped him in that fear, so long he exalted himself in Israel; that is, 
he was very considerable among the tribes, and made a figure. Jeroboam, who 
was of that tribe, exalted himself and his family; when he spake there was 
trembling, that is, all about him stood in awe ot him; so some understand it. 
Note, Those that humble themselves, especially that humble themselves before 
God, shall be exalted. When people speak with modesty, and jealousy of 
themselves, with a diffidence of their own judgment, and a deference to others, 
they exalt themselves, they gain a reputation. But as for Ephraim, he soon lost 
himself; “ When he offended in Baal he died,” that is, he lost his reputation,— 
his honour soon dwindled and sunk, and was laid in the dust. Baal is here put 
for idolatry; When Ephraim forsook God, and took to worship yeaa the 
state received its death wound, and was never good for any thing after. ote, 
Deserting God is the death of any person or persons. - 

Thirdly. The lamentable growth of idolatry among them; ver. 2, “ Now they 
sin more and more.” When once he began to ottend in Baal the ice was broken, 


the translators no little perplexity. Under all the circumstances, it 
may suffice to notice the unusual obscurity of the place. The Syriac 
version is, “ Ephraim surrounds me with falsehood, and the house 
of Israel and ‘udah with deceit, until the people of God comes down, 
the holy and faithful people.” The Greek has a similar division of 
the verse, but translates the latter part, “Now the Lord knows 
them, and it shall be called the holy people of God.” The Latin and 
Chaldee are quite as unsatisfactory. 


xii. 1. The first part of this verse is explained by the second: the 
Israelites formed alliances which were troublesome, expensive, and 
evil. 

xii. 7. The word rendered “ merchant” here is Canaan, as the 
marginal reading observes ; and the sense may be, “ As for Canaan, 
balan-es of deceit are in his hand,’ &c. Or we may translate, “‘ He 
is Canaan,” &c., that is, Ephraim is like Canaan, deceitful. 

xii. 11. For “Is there iniquity in Gilead?” some render, “ Surely 
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and he grew worse sua worse; coveted more idols, doted more upon those he 
had, and grew more ridiculous in the worship of them, Note, The way of 
idolatry, as of other sins, is dows-hill; and men cannot easily stop themselves. It 
is the sad case of all those who have forsaken God, that they sin yet more and 
more. Let us trace them in their apostasy. 1. hey made them molten images, 

yroud to have gods that they could cast into what mould they pleased; pro- 
Pably. these were the calves in little, like the silver shrines for Diana, the 
zealots for the calf worship carried about with them; it may be images of the 
gods they worshipped, made on purpose for themselves, 2. They made them 
of their silver, and then doubted not of their property in them, when they pur- 
chased them with their own money, or made them of their own plate melted 
down for that purpose. See what cost they put themselves to in the service 
of their idols, which they honoured with the best they had, and therefore made 
their molten images of silver. 3. They made them “according to their own 
understanding,” that is, according to their own fancy. ‘They consulted with 
themselves what shape they shoals make it in, and made it accordingly; a god 
according to the best of their judgment; or according to their own likeness,— 
in the form of a man. And when they made their idols men like themselves 
in shape, they made themselves stocks and stones like them in reality; for they 
that make them are like unto them, and so is every one that trusteth in them. 
4. It was all the work of the craftsmen. Their images do not pretend, like that 
of Diana, to have come down from Jupiter, Acts xix. 35; no, perhaps the work- 
men stamped their names upon them,—such an idol was such a man’s work : see 
ch. viii. 6; Isa. lxiv. 9, &c. 5. Though they were thus the work of their hands, 
yet they were the beloved of their souls; for they say of them, “Let the men 
that sacrifice kiss the calves.” Either the priests called upon the people thus 
to pay their homage, or the people who were not allowed to come so near 
themselves called upon the men that sacrificed, that is, the priests that attended 
for them, to kiss the calves in their name and stead, because they could not 
reach to do it, so very fond were they to pay their utmost respects to such an 
idol as they were taught to have a veneration for. Though they were calves, 
yet if they were gods, the worshippers, by themselves or their proxies, thus made 
their honours to them. They kissed the calves in adoration of them, affection 
for them, and allegiance to them as theirs. Thus we are bid to “kiss the Son,” 
to take him for our Lord and our God. 

Fourthly. Threatenings of wrath for their idolatry. The Lord, whose name 
is Jealous, is a jealous God, and will not give his glory to another; and, there- 
fore, all they “that worship images,” shall be confounded, especially if Ephraim 
do it, Ps. xevii. 7. Because they are so fond of kissing their calves, therefore, 
God will give them sensible convictions of their folly, ver.3. They promise 
a great deal of safety and satisfaction in the worship of their idols, and that 
their prosperity will thereby be established; but God tells them they shall be 
iar a ae and driven away in their wickedness. This is illustrated by four 
similitudes. They shall be, 1. As the morning cloud, which promiseth showers 
of rain to the parched cloud. 2. As the early dew, which seems to be an 
earnest of such showers. But both pass away, and the day proves as dry and 
hot as ever; so fleeting and transitory their profession of piety was, ch. vi. 4, and 
so had they disappointed God’s expectation from them; and therefore it is just 
that so their prosperity should be, and so their expectations from their idols 
should be disappormisd and so will all theirs be that make an idol of this 
world, 3. They are as the chaff, light and worthless; and they shall be driven 
“‘as the chaff is driven with the whirlwind out of the floor,” Ps. i. 43 xxxv. 5; 
Job xxi. 18. Nay, 4. They are as the smoke, noisome and offensive: see 
asa. \xv.53; and they shall be driven away as the smoke out of the chimneys, that 
is soon dissipated, and disappears, Ps. |xviii. 2. Note, No solid, lasting comfort 
is to be expected anywhere but in God. 


5 I did know thee in the wilderness, 
In the land of great drought. 

6 According to their pasture, so were they filled ; 
They were filled, and their heart was exalted ; 
Therefore have they forgotten me. 

7 Therefore I will be unto them as a lion: 

As a leopard by the way will I observe them: 

8 I will meet them as a bear ¢hat is bereaved of her whelps, 
And will rend the caul of their heart, 

And there will I devour them like a lion: 
The wild beast shall tear them. 


SYRIAN LEOPARD. 


We may observe here, . 

First. ‘The eG ahaa God hath made for Israel, and the seasonable 
eupplies he had blessed them with; ver. 5, “I did know thee in the wilderness,” 
yhat is, took cognizance of thy case, and made provision for thee, even in a 

land of great drought,” when thou wast in extreme distress, and when no 
rslief was to be had in an ordinary way: see a description of this wilderness 
Preu. viii. 15; Jer. ii. 6; and say, the God that knew them, and owned them, an 
fed them there, was a friend indeed, for he was a friend at need, and an all- 
sv ficient friend, that could victual so vast an army when all ordinary ways of 
pr vision were cut off, and where, if miracles had not been their daily bread 
th. y must all have perished. Note, Help at an exigence is very obliging, an 
m. «t never be forgotten. 


there is,” cz, “ Is there not iniquity in Gilgal?” The expression in 
e\up. vi. 8, “Gilead is a city of them that work iniquity,” shows that 
wckedness prevailed there. Gilgal also was a centre of idolatry 
(chap. iv. 15, ix. 15), but the prophecy foretells the overthrow and 
dystruction of the altars on which the sacrifices were offered to idols. 

xii. 12, Here, as often, the word for Syria is in the Hebrew Aram. 
The historical allusion is of course to Gen, xxvil. 43 and following 
chapters. 
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Secondly. Their unworthy, ungrateful abuse of God’s favour to them. God 
not only took care of them in the wilderness, but put them in possession of 
Canaan, a good land, a large and fat pasture; and, ver. 6, “according to their 
pastures so were they filled.” God gave them both plenty and dainties, and 
they did not spare it, but, having been long confined to manna, when they came 
into Canaan they fed themselves to the full. And this was no hopeful pre- 
sage; it would have looked better, and promised better, if they had been more 
modest and moderate in the use of their plenty, and had learned to deny them- 
selves; but what was the effect of it? “ They were filled, and their heart was 
exalted.” Their luxury and sensuality made them proud, insolent, and secure. 
The best comment upon this is that of Moses, Deu. xxxii. 13—15, Hut * Jeshu- 
run waxed fat and kicked.” When the body was stuffed up witn plenty the 
soul was pufted up with pride. Then they began to think their religion a thing 
below them, and they could not persuade themselves to stoop to the service of 
it. “The wicked through the pride of his countenance will not seek after 
God.” When they were poor and lame in the wilderness, they thought it was 
necessary for them to keep in with God, but when they were replenished and 
established in Canaar they began to think they had no farther need of him; 
“Their heart was exalted, therefore have they forgotten me.” Note, Worldly 
prosperity, when it feeds men’s pride, makes them forgetful of God; for they 
remember him only when they want him. When Israel was filied, what more 
could the Almighty do for them? And therefore they said unto him, “ Depart 
from us,” Job xxii. 17. It is sad that those favours which ought to make us 
mindful of God, and studious what we shall render to him, should make us 
unmindful of him, and regardless what we do against him. We ought to know 
that we live upon God when we live upon common providence, though we do 
not, as Israel in the wilderness, live upon miracles. 

Thirdly. God’s just resentment of their base ingratitude, ver. 7,8. The 
judgments threatened, ver. 3, spoke the departure of all good from them. The 
threatenings here go farther, and speak the breaking in of all evils upon them; 
for God, that had so much befriended them, now turns to be their enemy, an 
fights against them, which is expressed here very terribly; ‘I will be unto 
them as a lion,” and “as a leopard.” The lion is strong, and there is no resisting 


|him, The leopard is here taken notice of to be crafty and vigilant; ‘ As a leo- 


pard by the way will lobserve them.” As that beast of prey lies in wait by the 
roadside to catch travellers and devour them, so will God, by his judgments, 
watch over them to do them hurt, as he had watched over them to do them 
good, .Jer. xliv. 27. No opportunity shall be slipped that may accelerate or 
aggravate their ruin; Jer. v. 6, “ A leopard shall watch over their cities.” A 
lynx, or spotted beast, (and such the leopard is,) is noted for quicksightedness 
above any creature, (lynx visu,—‘ the abs of a lynx,) and so it intimates that 
not only the power but the wisdom of God is engaged against those whom he 
has a controversy with. Some read it, (and the original will bear it,) ‘I will be 
asa leppard in the way of Assyria.’ The judgments of God shall surprise them 
then when they are going to the Assyrians to seek for protection and help 
from them. It is added, “I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved,” and 
thereby exasperated and made more cruel, 2 Sam. xvii. 8; Pr. xxviii. 15; which 
intimates how highly God was provoked, and he would make them feel it: he 
“will rend the caul of their heart.” The lion is observed to aim at the heart of 
the beasts he preys upon, and thus will God “devour them like a lion.” He 
will send such judgments upon them as shall prey upon their spirits, and con- 
sume their vitals. ‘Their heart was exalted, ver. 6, but God wilt tae an effec- 
tual course to pune down. ‘The wild beast shall tear them ;” not only God 
will be as a lion and leopard to them, but the metaphor shall be fulfilled to the 
letter, for noisome beasts are one of the four sore judgments with which God 
will destroy a provoking people, Hze. xiv. 15. Now all this teacheth us, 1, That 
abused goodness turns into the greater severity. Those who despise God, and 
affront him, when he is to them as a tender, careful shepherd, shall find he will 
be even to his own flock as the beasts of prey are. Those whom God has in 
vain endured with much longsuffering, and invited with much affection, in them 
he will shew his wrath, and make them vessels of it, Rom. ix. 22. _Patientia 
lesa fit furor,— Despised patience will turn into fury.’ 2, That the judgments 
of God, when they come with commission against impenitent sinners, will be 
irresistible, and very terrible. They will rend the caul of the heart, will fill 


| the soul with confusion, and tear that in pieces; and we are as unable to 


grapple with them, as a lamb is to make his part good against a roaring lion; 

for * who knows the power of God’s anger?” ‘Knowing therefore the terror 

of the Ores; let us be persuaded to make peace with him, for are we stronger 
nan he 


9 O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me 7s thine 
help. 
10 I will be thy king: 
Where ts any other that may save thee in all thy cities ? 
And thy judges of whom thou saidst, Give me a king and 
princes ? [my wrath. 
11 I gave thee a king in mine anger, and took Azm away in 
12 The iniquity of Ephraim zs bound up; his sin ¢s hid. 
13 The sorrows of a travailing woman shall come upon him: 
He zs an unwise son ; 
For he should not stay long in the place of the breaking 
forth of children. 
14 I will ransom them from the power of the grave ; 
I will redeem them from death : 
O death, I will be thy plagues ; 
O grave, I will be thy destruction : 
Repentance shall be hid from mine eyes. 
15 Though he be fruitful among Azs brethren, an east wind 
shall come, 
The wind of the Lorp shall come up from the wilderness, 
And his spring shall become dry, 
And his fountain shall be dried up: 
He shall spoil the treasure of all pleasant vessels. 


xiii. 1. Rowland Williams renders this verse, “On Ephraim’s 
speaking horribly, he spared Israel; but he became guilty in Baal, 
and died.” It is difficult to account for such a version, We may 
translate the words, “When Ephraim spake in terror he became 
exalted in Israel; but he became guilty in Baal, and died.” When 
“he feared the Lord and trembled at his word,” as T. Scott says, “he 
grew considerable in Israel, but from his adoption of the worship of 
Baal his vital power and true glory began to decay and die.” re 
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16 Samaria shall become desolate ; 
For she hath rebelled against her God: 
They shall fall by the sword : 
Their infants shall be dashed in pieces, 
And their women with child shall be ripped up 


The first of these verses is the summary or contents of all the rest, ver. 9. 
Where we have, 1. All the blame of Israel’s ruin laid upon themselves. O 
Israel! thy perdition is thence; it is of and from thyself. Or, It has destroyed 
thee, O Israel! that is, all that sin and folly of thine which thou art before 
charged with. As thy own wickedness has many a time corrected thee, so that 
has now at length destroyed thee. Note, Wilful sinners are self-destroyers 5 
obstinate impenitency is the grossest self-murder. Those that are destroyed of 
the destroyers have their blood upon their own head, they have destroyed 
themselves. 2. All the glory of Israel’s relief ascribed to God; ‘‘ But in me is 
thy help.” That is, Ist. It might have been. I would have helped thee, and 
healed thee, but thou wouldst not be healed and helped, but wast resolutely 
set upon thy own destruction. This will aggravate the condemnation of sinners, 
not only that they did that which tended to their own ruin, but they opposed 
the offers God made them, and the methods he took with them to have pre- 
vented it: 1 would have gathered them, and they would not. They might have 
been easily and effectually helped, but they put the help away from them. Nay, 
2nd. It may yet be; Thy case is bad, but it is not desperate: “thou hast 
destroyed thyself,” but come to me and I will help thee. This is a plank thrown 
out after shipwreck, and greatly magnifies not only the power of God, that he 
can help when things are at the worst, can help those that cannot help them- 
selves, but the riches of his grace, that he will help those that have destroyed 
themselves, and therefore might pee be left to perish; that he will help those 
that had long refused his help. rh Pevovk gives a different reading and sense 
of this verse: ‘ O Israel, this has destroyed thee, that in me is thy help.’ Pre- 
suming upon God and his favour has emboldened thee in those wicked ways 
which have been thy ruin. Now in the rest of these verses we may see, : 

First. How lareel destroyed themselves. It is said, ver. 16, they rebelled 
against their God, revolted from their allegiance to him, entered into a con- 
federacy with his enemies, and took up arms against him; and this was the 
thing that ruined them, for never any hardened themselves against God and 
prospered. Note, Those that rebel against their God destroy themselves, for 
they make him their enemy for whom they are an unequal match. 

1. They treasure up wrath ‘against the day of wrath, and so they destroy 
themselves. They are doing that every day which will be remembered against 
them another day; ver. 12, “ The iniquity of Ephraim is bound up, and his sin 
is hid,” that is, God took notice of it, kept it upon record, and will produce it 
against him, and reckon with him for it afterwards. Their former sins contri- 
buted to their present destruction ; for they were “laid up in store with God,” 
Deu. xxxii. 34,35; Job xiv.17. It is laid up in safety, and will not be forgotten, 
nor the evidence against him lost; but it is laid up in secret, it is hid, the sinner 
himself is not aware of it. It is bound up in God’s omniscience, in the sinner’s 
own conscience. Note, The sin of sinners is not forgotten till it is pardoned, 
but an exact account is kept of it, which will be opened in proper time. 

2. They make no haste to repent and help themselves. when they are under 
Divine rebukes; and therefore they are their own ruin, because they will not 
do what they should do towards their own salvation, ver. 13. Ist. They are 
brought into trouble and distress by sin. “The sorrow of a travailing woman 
shall come upon him.” They shall smart for sin, and so be made sensible of it ; 
they shall be thrown into pangs and agontes by it, very sharp and severe, an 
yet, like the pains of a woman in labour, hopeful and promising, and in order 
to deliverance; and by these, though God corrects him,, yet he designs his 

ood. He is chastened that he may not be destroyed. But, 2nd. They are not 
i these forwarded as they ought to be towards repentance and reformation, 
which would issue their sorrows in true joy: “He is an unwise son, for he 
should not stay long,” as he doth, “in the place of the breaking forth of chil- 
dren,” but, being brought to the birth, should struggle to get forth, lest he be 
stifled and still-born at last. Were the child which the mother is in travail of 
capable of understanding its own case, we should reckon it an unwise child 
that would choose to stay long in the birth; for the “captive exile hasteth to 
be loose, lest he die in the pit,” Zsa. li. 14. Note, Those may justly be reckoned 
their own destroyers who defer and put off their repentance, by which alone 
they might help diemapineki Those are in danger of misearrying in conversion 
that delay it, and will not put forth themselves to speed the work, and bring it 
to an issue. 

3. Therefore he is destroyed because he has done that which would be his 


certain ruin, and neglected that which would be his only relief. Here is a! 


sad description of the desolation they are doomed to, ver. 15, 16. It is here 
taken for granted that Ephraim is fruitful among his children; his name 
signifies ‘fruitfulness.’ 
of his country, and the great numbers of its inhabitants; it was both a 
rich and a populous tribe, as was foretold concerning it. But sin turns this 
fruitful tribe into barrenness. Joseph was a “fruitful bough,” but for sin 
it was blasted. The instrument is an east wind, FEpRRPERUION a foreign enemy 
that should invade it. It is called “the wind of the Lord,” not only because 
it shall be a very great and strong wind, but because it shall be sent by a 
Divine direction; it shall come from the Lord, and do whatever he appoints ; 
and see what effect it shall have upon that flourishing tribe, what desola- 
tions war shall make. Ist. é 
it poor enough. ‘This wind of the Lord shall come up from the wilderness a 
freezing, blasting wind, and shall dry up the springs and fountains with which 
this tree is watered, shall exhaust the sources of its wealth. The invader 
shall waste the country, and so impoverish the husbandman; shall intercept 
trade and commerce, and so impoverish tke merchant. And let not the great 
men, whose wealth lies in their rich furniture, think that they shall be exempted 
from the judgment; for he shall “spoil the treasure of all pleasant vessels.” 
See the folly of those that lay up their treasure on earth, that re it up in plea- 
sant vessels, vessels of desire, so the word is, on which they set their affections, 
and in which they place their comfort and satisfaction. ‘This is treasure that 
may be spoiled, and that they may be spoiled of; it is what either moth and 
rust may corrupt or what thieves and soldiers may steal and carry away. But 
wise and happy they who have laid up their treasure in heaven, and in the 
pleasant things of that world, which cannot be spoiled, which they cannot be 
stripped of; ever happy are they, and therefore truly wise. 2nd. Was it a 
populous tribe, and numerous? the enemy shall depopulate it, and make its 
men few; “Samaria shall become desolate,” without inhabitants, /%trst. Those 
shall be cut off that are the guard and joy of the present generation. ‘The men 
that bear arms shall bear them to no purpose, for “they shall fall by the 
sword,” so that there shall be none to make head_against the fury of the 
conqueror, or to take care of the concerns, either of the public or of private 

i Secondly. Those shall be cut off that are the seed and hope of the 


He is fruitful in respect of the plentiful products | 


Was it arich tribe? the foreign enemy shall make | 
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next generation, that should rise up in the places of those that fell by the 
sword. ‘The whole nation must be rooted out, and therefore the infants shall 
be dashed to pieces, in the most ernel and barbarous manner; and, which, if 
rossible, is yet more inhuman, “lhe women with child shall be ripped up.” 

hus shall the glory of Samaria flee away from the birth, and from the 
ae, <>, ix. 11; x. 14, See instances of this cruelty, 2 Ain. viii. 12; xv. 16; 

m. i. 13. 

Secondly. Let us now see how God was the help of thi& self-destroying 
people, how he was their only help; ver. 10, “1 will be thy king,” to rnle and 
save thee. Though they had refused to be his subjects, and had rebelled 
against him, yet he would still be their king, and would not abandon them. 
The business and care of a good king is to keep his people not only from being 
ruined by foreign enemies, but from ruining thenikalias and one another, 
Thus wilt God yet be Israel’s King, as he was their King of old. Note, Our 
a would be sad indeed if God were not better to us than we are to our- 
selves. 

1. God will be their King when they have ro other king; he will protect and 
save them when those are cut off and gone that should have been their protec- 
tors and saviours: 1 will be he, (so ver. 10 may be read,) he that shall help thee. 
Where is the king that may save thee in all thy cities? that may go in ana 
out before thee, and fight thy battles, when thy cities are invaded by a foreign 
power, and suppress the more dangerous quarrels of thy citizens among them- 
selves? Where are thy judges, that by administering public justice should 
preserve the poelic peace? (for they are righteousness and peace that kiss 
each other.) yhere are thy judges that thou hadst such a desire of, and such 
a dependence upon, of whom thou saidst, Give me a king and princes? This 
refers, Ist. To the foolish, wicked desire which the whole nation had of a 
kingly government, being weary of the theocracy, or Divine government which 
they had been under during the time of the judges, because it looked too mean 
for them. ‘They rejected Samuel, and in him the Lord, when they said, Give 
us a king like the nations, whereas the Lord was their King. 2nd. To the 
desire which the ten tribes had, of a kingly government different from that of 
the house of David, because they thought that was too absolute, and bore too 
hard upon them; and they hoped to mend themselves by setting up Jeroboam. 
Both these are instances, First. Of men’s improvidence for themselves. When 
they are uneasy with their present lot they are fond of novelty, and think to 
mend themselves by a change; bu they are commonly disappointed, and do 
not find that advantage by the alteration which they promised themselves. 
Secondly. Of men’s impiety towards God, in thinking to refine upon his 
appointments, and amend them. God gave Israel judges and prophets for 
their conduct, but they were weary of them, and cried, “Give us a king and 
princes.” God gave them the house of David, established it by a covenant of 
royalty; but they were soon weary of that too, and cried, “ We have no part in 
David.” ‘Those destroy themselves that are not pleased with what God doth 
for them, but think they can do better for themselves. Well, in both these 
requests Providence humoured them; gave them Saul first, and afterwards 
Jeroboam. And what the better were they for them? Saul was given in 
anger, given in thunder, | Sam. xii. 18, 19; and soon after was taken away in 
wrath, upon mount Gilboa. The kingly government of the ten tribes waa 
given in anger, not only against Solomon for his defection, but against the ten 
tribes that desired it, for their discontent, and disaffection to the house of 
David. And God was now about to take that away in wrath, by the power of 
the king of Assyria. And then, Where is thy king? He is gone, and thou 
shalt abide many days “ without a king, and without a prince,” ch. ii. 4; shalt 
have none to save thee, none to rule thee. Note, 1. God often gives in anger 
what we sinfully and inordinately desire; gives it with a curse, and with it 
gives us up to our own hearts’ lusts. Thus he gave Israel quails. 2. What we 
inordinately desire we are commonly disappointed in, and it cannot save us, ag 
we expected it should. 3. What God gives in anger he takes away in wrath: 
what he gives because we did not desire it well, he takes away because we did 
not use it well. It is the happiness of the saints, that, whetber God gives or 
takes, it is all in love, and furnisheth them with matter for praise. ‘To the 
pure all things are pure. It is the misery of the wicked that, whether God 

ae ee take, it is all in wrath; to them nothing is pure, nothing is com- 
ortable. 

2. God will do that for them which no other king could do if they had ones 
ver. 14, “I will ransom them from the power of the grave.” Though Israel 
according to the flesh be abandoned to destruction, God has mercy in store for 
his spiritual Israel, in whom all the promises were to have their accomplish- 
ment, and this among the rest, for to them the apostle applies it, 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
and particularly to the blessed resurrection of believers at the great day; yet 
not excluding their spiritual resurrection from the death of sin to a holy, hea- 
venly, spiritual, and Divine life. It is promised, Ist. That the captives shall be 
delivered, shall be ransomed from the power of the grave. Their deliverance 
shall be by ransom, and we know who it was that paid their ransom, and what 
the ransom was, for it was the Son of man that “gave his life a ransom for 
many,” Mat. xx. 28. It is he that thus redeemed them. ‘Those that upon their 
repenting and believing are for the sake of Christ’s righteousness acquitted 
from the guilt of sin, and saved from death and hell, which are the wages of 
sin, are those ransomed of the Lord that shall, in the great day, be brought 
out of the grave in triumph, and it shall be as impossible for the bands of death 
to hold them as it was to hold their Master, 2nd. That the conquerer shall be 
destroyed. ‘“O death, I will be thy plague.” Jesus Christ was the plague and 
destruction of death and the grave, when by death he destroyed him that had 
the power of death, and when in his own resurrection he triumphed over the 
grave. But the complete destruction of them will be in the resurrection of 
believers at the great day, when death shall for ever be swallowed up in vic- 
tory ; und it is the last enemy that shall be destroyed. But the word which we 
translate, “I will,” may as well be rendered wbi nunc,—‘ where now’ is thy 
plague? And so the apostle took it: “O death, where is thy” plague, or 
“sting,” with which thou hast so long pestered the world? “O grave, where 
is thy victory,” or thy destruction, wherewith thou hast destroyed mankind ? 
Christ has abolished death, has broken the power of it, and altered the pro- 
perty of it, and so enabled us to triumph over it. This promise he has made, 
and it shall be made good to all that are his, for “repentance shall be hid from 
his eyes;” he will never recall this sentence passed on death and the grave, for 
he is not a man that he should repent. Thanks be to God, therefore, who 


xiveth us the victory. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The strain of this chapter differs from that of the foregoing chapters. Those were gene- 
rally made up of reproofs for sin, and threatenings of wrath, but this is made up of ex- 
hortations to repentance and promises of mercy, and with these the prophet closeth ; 
for all the foregoing convictions and terrors he had spoken were designed to prepare 
and make way for these; he wounds that he may heal; the Spirit convinceth that he 
may comfort. This chapter is a lesson for penitents, and some such there were in 


Israel, at this day, as bad as things were, We have here, I. Directions in repenting, 


a — —  — 


xiii. 2. Notwithstanding their bitter experience, the people went 
on in their idolatrous ways from bad to worse. So bad, indeed, were 
they that in the opinion of some they are here accused of offering 
human sacrifices. Hence for the latter words, “ Let the men that 
sacrifice kiss the calves,’ ancient and modern critics have given 
renderings implying that those who sacrifice men were to kiss the 


calves, or images of calves, which were worshipped. Kissing an 
image was an act of worship. On the other hand a good many have 
’ 4 


adopted the idea conveyed by our common version, but we think the 
other more probably right. ’ 

xiii. 3. As formerly noticed, tha clouds and dews which are so 
observable in Palestine in the morving, at certain seasons of the 
year, frequently pass away very rapid)y and leave no trace behind. 
The word for “chimney” in this verse does not mean what we 
understand by a chimney, but an opening or aperture through which 
the smoke escaped from a tent or hut. The same word is rendered 
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what to do and what to say, ver. 1—3. II. Encuragements to repent, taken from 
Goud’s readiness to receive returning sinners, ver. 4, 8, and the comforts he had trea- 
sured up for them, ver. 5—7. ILL. A solenn recommendation of these things to our 
serious thoughts, ver. 9. 


ISRAEL, return unto the Lorp thy God ; 
For thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. 
2 Take with you words, and turn to the Lorp: 
Say unto him, Take away all iniquity, and receive ws 
So will we render the calves of our lips. [graciously ; 
8 Asshur shall not save us; 
We will not ride upon horses : 
Neither will we say any more to the work of our hands, 
7e are our gods: 
For in thee the fatherless findeth mercy. 


Here is, First. A kind invitation given to sinners to repent, ver. 1. It is 
directed to Israel, God’s professing people; they are called to return. Note, 
Conversion must be preached even to those that are within the pale of the 
church as well as to the heathen. Thou art Israel, and therefore art bound to 
thy God in duty, gratitude, and interest; thy revolt from him is so much the 
more heinous, aWy thy return to him so much the more necessary. Let Israel 
see, 1. What work he has made for repentance. ‘‘Thou hast fallen by thine 
iniquity ;” thou hast stumbled, so some read it: their idols were their stum- 
bling-blocks. Thou art fallen from God unto sin, fallen off from all good, fallen 
down under the load of guilt and the curse. ote, Sin is a fall, and it con- 
cerns those that are fallen by sin to get up again by repentance. 2. What work 
he has to do in his repentance. Return to the Lord thy God; return to him 
as the Lord whom thou hast a dependence upon, as thy God, thine in covenant, 
whom thou hast an interest in. Note, It is the great concern of those that 
have revolted from God to return to God, and so to do their first works. Return 
to him from whom thou hast fallen, and who alone is able to raise thee up. 
Return even to the Lord, or quite home to the Lord; do not only look to him, 
or take some steps towards him, but make a thorough work of it. The ancient 
Jews had a saying grounded on this: ‘ Repentance is a great thing, for it brings 
men quite up to the throne of glory.’ 

Secondly. Necessary instructions given how to repent. 1. They must bethink 
the nselves what to say to God when they come to him; “ ‘lake with you 
words.” They are not required to bring sacrifices and offerings, but penitent 
prayers and supplications; the fruit of thy lips, yet not of the lips only, but 
of the heart, else words are but wind. One of the rabbins saith, they must be 
such words as proceed from what is spoken first in the inner man; the heart 
must dictate to the tongue. We must take good words with us by taking good 
thoughts and good affections with us. Verbaque previsam rem non invita 
sequentur,— Those who master a subject are seldom at a loss for language.’ 
Note, When we come to God we should consider what we have to say to 
him, for if we come without an errand we are likely to go without an answer; 
Ezr. ix. 10,“ What shall we a kt We must take with us words from the 
Scripture, take them from the Spirit of grace and supplication, who teacheth 
us to cry, Abba, Father! and makes intercession in us. 2. They must bethink 
themselves what to do. They must not only take with them words, but must 
turn to the Lord, inwardly in their hearts, outwardly in their lives. 

Now, for their assistance herein and encouragement, God is pleased to put 
words into their mouths, to teach them what they shall say. Sure we may hope 
to speed with God when he himself has ordered our address to be drawn up 
ready to our hands, and his own Spirit has indited it for us; and no doubt we 
shall speed if the workings of our souls agree with the words here recom- 
pended tous. They are, 2 

Ist. Petitioning words. Two things we are here directed to petition for. 
First. To be acquitted from guilt. When we return to the Lord we must 
say to him, Lord, “take away all iniquity.” They were now smarting for sin, 
under the load of affliction, but are taught to pray, not as Pharaoh, Take awa 
this death, but, Take away this sin. Note, When we are in affliction we about 
be more concerned for the forgiveness of our sins than for the removal of our 
trouble. Take away iniquity ; lift it off as a burthen we are ready to sink under, 
or as the agimblingsbisel which we have often fallen over; Lord, take it away, 
that it may not appear against us to our confusion and condemnation. Take it 
all away by a free and full remission, for we cannot pretend to strike any of it off 
by a satisfaction of our own, When God pardons sin he pardons all that great 
debt; and when we pray against sin we must pray against it all, and not except 
any. Secondly. To be accepted as righteous in God's sight; “ Receive us gra- 
ciously.” Let us have thy favour “i love, and have thou respect to us and to 
our performances ; receive our prayer graciously; be well pleased with that good 
which by thy grace we are enabled to do. ‘ Take good,’ so the word is; take it 
to bestow upon us. So the margin reads it, ‘Give good.’ This follows upon 
the petition for the taking away of iniquity, for till iniquity is taken away we 
have no reason to expect any good from God; but the taking away of iniquity 
makes way for the conferring of good, removendo prohibens,—‘ by taking that 
out of the way which hindered.’ Spells pe ; they do not say what good, but 
refer themselves to God; it is not good of the world’s shewing, Ps. iv. 6, but 
good of God’s giving. Give good; that good which we have forfeited, and 
which thou hast promised, and which the necessity of our case calls for. Note, 
God’s gracious acceptance, and the blessed fruits aud tokens of that acceptance, 
are to be earnestly desired and prayed for by us in our returning to God. 
Give good, that is, that, good which will make us good, and keep us from 
returning to iniquity again, 

2nd. Promising words. These also are put into their mouths, not to move 
God or to oblige him to shew them mercy, but to move themselves, and oblige 
themselves to returns of duty. Note, Our prayers for pardon and acceptance 
with God should be always accompanied with sincere purposes and vows of 
new obedience. Two things they are to promise and vow: 

First. Thanksgiving. Pardon our sins and accept of us, “so will we render 
the calves of our lips.” ‘ The fruit of our lips,’ so the Seventy, a word they used 
for burnt offerings, and so it agrees with the Hebrew. The apostle quotes this 
phrase, Heb, xiii, 15, and by the fruit of our lips understands the ‘ sacrifice of 
praise to God, giving thanks to his name.’ Note, Praise and thanksgiving is 
our dejar sacrifice, and if it come from an upright heart shall please the 
Lord better than an ox or bullock, Ps. |xix. 30, 31. And the sense of our pardon 
and acceptance with God will enlarge our hearts in praise and thankfulness. 
Those that are received peony may and must render the calves of their 
lips. Poor returns for rich receivings, yet if sincere more acceptable than the 
calves of the stall. 4 

Secondly. Amendment of life. They are taught to promise not only verbal | 


window, as in Gen. vii.11. Dr. Kitto and other travellers have noted 
the absence of chimneys in Eastern houses, and it is well known that 
this was true of some parts of the British Islands until a recent date ; 
the smoke passed through a hole in the roof or wall. 

xiii. 7, 8. The allusions made here to the lion, the leopard, and the 
bear not merely indicate the presence of these animals in Western 
Asia, but a good acquaintance with their character and habits. Dr. 


Tristram says, “ Of the wild beasts once so formidable, but few remain | 
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| acknowledgments but a real reformation. And we are taught here, Ist. In 
our returns to God to covenant against sin. We cannot expect that God should 
take it away by forgiving it, if we do not put it away by forsaking it. 2nd. To 
be particular in our covenants and resolutions against sin, as we ought to be 
in our confessions, because deceit lies in generals. 3rd. To covenant especially 
and expressly against those sins which we have been most subject to, which 
have most easily beset us, and which we have been most frequently overcome 
by. We must keep ourselves from, and therefore must thus fortify ourselves 
against, our own iniquity, Ps. xviii. 23. The sin they here covenant against, 
owning thereby that they had been guilty of it, is giving that glory to another 
which is due to God only. This they promise they will never do, (1.) By 
putting that confidence in creatures which should be put in God only. They 
will not trust to their alliances abroad; Asshur, that is, Assyria, “shall not save 
us.” We will not court the help of the Assyrians when we are in distress, as we 
have done, ch. y. 13; vii. 11; viii. 9; we will not contract for it, ch. ii. 1, nor 
will we confide in it or depend upon it. Having a God to go to, a God all-suffi- 
cient to trust to, we scorn to be beholden to the Assyrians for help. They 
will not trust to their warlike preparations at home, especially not those which 
they were forbidden to multiply; ‘ We will not ride upon horses,” that is, 
we will not make court to Egypt, for thence they fetched their horses. 
Deu. xvii. 6; Isa. xxx. 16; xxxi. 1, 3. hen our enemies invade us, we wi 
depend upon our God to succour our infantry, and will be in no care to re- 
mount our cavalry. Or, we will not post on horseback, for haste, from one 
creature to another to seek relief, but will take the next way, and the only 
sure way, by applying ourselves to God, Jsa.xx.5 Note, True repentance 
takes us off from trusting to an arm of flesh, and brings us to rely on God only 
for all the good we stand in need of. Nor will they do it by paying that 
homage to creatures which is due to God only; We will not “say any more 
to the works of our hands, Ye are our gods.” They must promise neyer to 
worship idols again, and for a good reason, because it is the most absurd and 
senseless thing in the world to pray to that as a god which is the work of our 
hands. We must promise that we will not set our hearts upon the gains of 
this world, nor pride ourselves in our external performances in religion, for 
that is in effect to “ say to the works of our hands, Ye are our gods.” 

3rd. Pleading words are here put into their mouths, for “in thee the father- 
less findeth mercy.” We must take our encouragement in prayer, not from 
any merit God finds in us, but purely from the mercy we hope to find in God. 
This contains in itself a great truth, that God takes special care of fatherless 
children, Ps. Ixviii. 4,5; so he did in his law, #2. xxii. 22; so he doth in his 
providence, Ps. xxvii. 10. It is God’s prerogative to help the helpless; in him 
there is mercy for such, for they are proper objects of mercy; in him they 
find it, there it is laid up for them, and there they must seek it, ‘Seek, and ye 
shall tind.” It comes in here as a good plea for mercy and grace, and an 
encouraging one to their faith. First. They plead the distress of their state 
and condition; We are fatherless orphans, destitute of help. Those may expect 
to find help in God that are truly sensible of their helplessness in themselve 
and are willing to acknowledge it. This is a good step towards comfort. if 
we have not yet boldness to call God, Father, yet we look upon ourselves as 
fatherless without him, and therefore lay ourselves at his feet to be looked upon 
by him with compassion. Secondly. They plead God’s wonted loving-kindness 
to such as were in that condition. With thee the fatherless not only may find, 
but doth find, and shall find merey. It is a great encouragement to our faith 
and hope, in returning to God, that it is his glory to father the fatherless and 
help the helpless. 


4 I will heal their backsliding, 

I will love them freely : 

For mine anger is turned away from him. 

I will be as the dew unto Israel ; 

He shall grow as the lily, 

And cast forth his roots as Lebanon. 

His branches shall spread, 

And his beauty shall be as the olive tree, 

And his smell as Lebanon. 

They that dwell under his shadow shail return ; 
They shall revive as the corn, and grow as the vine: 
The scent thereof shad/ be as the wine of Lebanon. 


We have here an answer of peace to the prayers of returning Israel. They 
seek God’s face, and they shall not seek in vain. God will be sure to meet 
them in a way of mercy who return to him ina way of duty. If we speak to 
God in good prayers, God will speak to us in good promises, as he “ answered 
the angel with good words and comfortable words,” Zec. 1. 13. If we take 
with us the foregoing words in our coming to God, we may take home with us 
these following words for our faith to feast upon; and see how these answer 
those. 

First. Do they dread and deprecate God’s displeasure, and therefore return 
to him? He assures them that upon their submission his anger is turned awa: 
from them. ‘his is laid as the ground of all the other favours here promised, 
I will do so and so, for mine “anger is turned away,” and thereby a door is 
opened for all good to flow to them, Jsa. xii. 1. Note, Though God is justly 
and greatly angry with sinners, yet he is not implacable in his anger; it may 
be turned away, it shall be turned away from those that turn away from their 
Hal ea eR will be reconciled to those that are reconciled to him and to his 
whole will. 

Secondly. Do they pray for the beeen LR away of iniquity? He assures them 
that he will “heal their backslidings;” so he promised Jer. 1ii. 22. Note, Though 
backslidings frem God are the dangerous diseases and wounds of the soul, yet 
they are not incurable, for God has graciously promised that, if backsliding 
sinners will apply themselves to him as their physician, and comply with his 
methods, he will heal their backslidings. He will heal the guilt of their back- 
slidings by pardoning mercy, and their bent to backslide by renewing grace. 
Their iniquity shall not be their ruin. i F 

Thirdly. Do they pray that God will receive them graciously? In answer to 
that, behold it is promised, “I will love them freely.” God had hated them 
while they went on in sin, ch. ix. 15; but, now they return and repent, he 
loves them, not only ceaseth to be an ry with them, but takes a complacency 
in them, and designs their good. He loves them freely, with an absolute, en- 
tire love, (so some,) so that there are no remains of his former displeasure ; with 
a liberal, bountiful love, so others. He will be open-handed in his love to them, 
and will think nothing too much to bestow upon them, or to do for them, Or 
with a cheerful, willing love; he will love them without reluctancy or reticeney 


to be the terror of the flocks, and none which, unprovoked, will attack 
man. The lion’s roar is no longer heard, and the leopard skulks only 
in the densest coverts on the sides of Carmel and Gilead, or in the 
few forests of Galilee, while the bear has retired to the fastnesses of 
Hermon and Lebanon.” Other wild beasts are the wolves and 
hyenas, which still occur. 


xiii. 14. The criticism of modern doubt has very earnestly en-— 
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deavoured to divest this verse of all ideas of a resurrection. Such 
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He will not say in the day of thy repentance, How shall I receive thee again? 
as he said in the day of thine apostacy, How shall [ give thee up? Or, with an 
wumerited, preventing love. Whom God loves he loves freely, not because 
*hey deserve it, but of his own good pleasure; he loves because he will love, 
Dew. vii. 7, 8. 

Fourthly. Do they pray that God will give good? will make them good? In 
oe to that, behold it is promised, ‘* I will be as the dew unto Israel,” ver. 5, 

serve. 

1. What shall be the favour God will bestow upon them. It is the blessing 
of their father Jacob, *‘God give thee the dew of heaven,” Gen. xxvii. 28. Nay, 
what they need God will not only give them, but he will himself be that to 
them, all that which they need, ‘‘ I will be as the dew unto Israel.” This speaks 
spiritual blessings in heavenly things ; and it follows upon the healing of their 
backslidings, for pardoning mercy is always accompanied with renewing grace. 
Note, To Israelites indeed God h‘mself will be as the dew. He will instruct 
them, his doctrine shall drop upon them as the dew, Deu. xxxii. 2. They shall 
know more and more of him, for he will come to them “as the rain,” //os. vi. 3. 
He will refresh them with his comforts, so that their souls shall be as “a watered 
garden,” /sa. lviii. 11. He will be to true penitents “as the dew to Israel,” 
when they were in the wilderness, dew that had manna in it, Hx. xvi. 143 
Num. xi. 9. The graces of the Spirit are the hidden manna, hidden in the dew ; 
Sod will give them bread from heaven, as he did to Israel in the dew, in 
abundance, Jno. i. 16. 

2. What shall be the fruit of that favour which shall be produced in them, 
The grace thus freely bestowed on them shall not be in vain. ‘hose souls, 
those Israelites, to whom God is as the dew, on whom his grace distils, 

Ist. They shall be growing. The bad being by the grace of God made good, 
they shall the same grace be made better; for grace, wherever it is true, is 
growing. First. They shall grow upwarc:, and be more flourishing; shall 
zrow as the lily, or, as some read it, shall blossom as the rose. ‘he growth of 

he lily, as that of all bulbous roots, is very quick and speedy. ‘The root of the 
lily seems lost in the ground all winter, but when it is refreshed with the dews 
of the spring, it starts up ina little time; so the grace of God improves young 
converts sometimes very fast. ‘The lily, when it is come to its height, is a lovely 
flower, Mat. vi. 29; so grace is the comeliness of the soul, Hze, xvi. 14. It is 
the beauty of holiness that is produced by the “dew of the morning,” Ps, ex. 3. 
Secondly. They shall grow downwards, and be more firm. ‘The lily indeed 
grows fast and grows fine, but it soon fades, and is easily plucked up; and 
therefore it is here promised to Israel that with the flower of the lily he shall 
have the root of the cedar. He shall cast forth his fruits as Lebanon, as the 
trees of Lebanon, which, having taken deep root, cannot be plucked up, 
Am. ix. 15. Note, Spiritual growth consists most in the growth of the root 
which is out of sight. The more we depend upon Christ, and draw sap and 
virtue from him, the more we act in religion from a principle, and the more 
stedfast and resolved we are in it the more we cast forth our roots. Thirdly. 
They shall grow round about; ver. 6, “ His branches shall spread ” on all sides. 
And, ver. 7, He shall grow as the vine, whose branches extend farthest of any 
tree. Joseph was to bea fruitful bough, Gen. xlix. 22. When many are added 
to the church from without, when a hopeful generation riseth up, then Israel’s 
branches spread. When particular believers abound in good works, aad in- 
crease in the knowledge of God and in every good gift, then their branches may 
be said to spread ; the inward man is renewed day by day. 

2nd. They shall be graceful and acceptable both to God and man. 
an amiable thing, and makes those that have it truly amiable. They are here 
compared to such trees as are pleasant, First. To the sight. “ His beauty 
nball be as the olive-tree,” which is always green; “The Lord called thy name 
a green oliye-tree,” Jer. xi. 16. Ordinances are the beauty of the church, and 
in them it is and shall be ever green. Holiness is the beauty of a soul; when 
those that believe with the heart make profession with the mouth, and justify 
and adorn that profession with an agreeable conyersation, then their beauty is 
as the olive-tree, Ps. lii. 8. It is a promise to the trees of righteousness thet 
their leaf shall not wither. Secondly. To the smell. His smell shall be as 
Lebanon, ver. 6, and his scent as “ the wine of Lebanon,” ver. 7. ‘This was the 
praise of their father Jacob; “The smell of my son is as the smell of a field 
which the Lord hath blessed,” Gen. xxvii. 27.. The church is compared to 
a “garden of spices,” Cant. iv. 12, 14, which “all her garments smell of.” ‘True 
believers are acceptable to God and approved of men; God “smells a sweet 
savour from their spiritual sacrifices,” Gen. viii. 21; and they are “accepted of 
the multitude of their brethren.” Grace is the perfume of the soul, the per- 
fume of the name; makes it like precious ointment, cel. vii. 1. ‘The memorial 
thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon, so the margin reads it; not only 
their reviving comforts now, but their surviving honours when they are gone, 
shall be as the wine of Lebanon, that has a delicate flavour. Flourishin 
churches have “their faith spoken of throughout the world,” Rom. i. 8, an 
“ leave their name to be remembered,” Ps. xlv. 17; and the memory of flourish- 
ing saints is blessed, and shall be so, as theirs who by faith obtained a good 


report. 
3rd. a shall be fruitful and useful. The church is compared here to the 
vine and the olive, that bring forth useful fruits to the honour of God and 
man. Nay, the very shadow of the church shall be agreeable; ver. 7, “ They 
that dwell under his shadow shall return.” ‘ Under God’s shadow,’ so some; 
' “under the shadow of the Messias,’ so the Chaldee. Believers “dwell under 
God’s shadow,” Ps. xci. 1, and there they are and may be safe and easy. But 
it is rather, under the shadow of Israel, under the shadow of the church. 
Note, God’s promises pertain to those, and those only, that dwell under the 
church’s shadow, that attend on God’s ordinances, and adhere to his people; not 
those that flee to the shadow only for shelter in a hot aan but that dwell 
under it, Ps. xxvii. 4. We may apply it to particular believers. When a man 
is effectually brought home to God, all that dwell under his shadow fare the 
better for it. Children, servants, subjects, friends, this day is salvation come 
to this house. They that dwell under the shadow of this church shall return, 
their drooping spirits shall return, and they shall be refreshed and comforted. 
He “restoreth my soul,” Ps. xxiii. 3. ‘“ They shall revive as the corn,” which 
when it is sown dies first, and then‘revives and “brings forth much fruit,” 
Jno, xii. 24. It is promised that God’s people shall be blessings to the world, 
as corn and wine are. Anda very great and valuable mercy it is to be service- 
able to our generation, Comfort and honour attend it. 


8 Ephraim shall say, What have I to do any more with 
idols? 
I have heard him, and observed him : 
I am like a green fir tree. 
From me is thy fruit found. 
9 Who és wise, and he shall understand these ¢hings ? 
Prudent, and he shall know them ? 
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For the ways of the Lorp are right, and the just shal) 
walk in them: 
But the transgressors shall fall therein. 
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CONE AND NUT OF THE STONE PINE.—ver. 8. 


Let us now hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 

First. Concerning Ephraim. He is spoken of, and spoken to, ver. 8. 

1. Here is his repentance and reformation; “ Ephraim shall say, What have 
I to do any more with idols?” As some read it, God here reasons and argues 
with him why he should renounce idolatry: ‘O Ephraim! what to me and 
idols?’ What concord or agreement can there be between me and idols? 
What “communion between light and darkness, between Christ and Belial?” 
2 Cor, vi. 14,15. Therefore thou must break off thy league with them, if thou 
wilt come into covenant with me. As we read it, God promiseth to bring 
Ephraim, and keep him to this: “ Ephraim shall say,” (God will put it into his 
heart to say it,) “ What have I to do any more with idols?” He had promised, 
ver. 3, not to “say any more to the works of his hands, Ye are my gods.” But 
God’s promises to us are much more our security and our strength, for the 
mortifying of sin, than our promises to God; and therefore God hiniself is here 
surety for his servant to good, will put it into his heart, and into his mouth. 
And, whatever good we say or do at any time, it is he that works it in us. 
Ephraim had solemnly engaged not to call his idols his gods, but God here 
engageth farther for him, that he shall resolve to have no more to do with them. 
He shall abolish them, he shall abandon them, and that with the utmost detes- 
tation; for it is necessary, not only that in our lives we be turned from sin, but 
that in our hearts we be turned against sin. See here, Ist. The power of 
Divine grace. Ephraim had been “joined to idols,” ch. iv. 17, was so fond 
of them, that one would have thought he could never have fallen out with 
them; and yet God will work such a change in him, that he shall loathe them 
as much as ever he loved them. 2nd. See the benefit of sanctified afflictions. 
Ephraim had smarted for his idolatry, it had brought one judgment after 
another upon him, and this at length is the fruit, even the “taking away of his 
sin,” Isa. xxvii. 9. 3rd. See the nature of repentance. It is a firm and fixed 
resolution to have no more to do with sin, This is the language of a penitent: 
I am ashamed that ever I had to do with sin, but 1 have had enough of it, I 
hate it, and by the grace of God I will never have any thing to do with it again 
no, not with the occasions of it. Thou shalt say to thine idol, “ Get thee hence, 
Isa. xxx. 22, shalt say to the tempter, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

2. Here is the gracious notice God is pleased to take of it: “I have heard 
him, and observed him ;” I have heard, and will look upon him; so some read it. 
Note, The God of heaven takes cognizance of the penitent reflections and reso- 
lutions of returning sinners. He expects and desires the repentance of sinners, 
because he hath no pleasure in their ruin. “ He looks upon men,” Jub, xxxiii. 27 5 
“hearkens and hears,” Jer. vili.6; and if there be any disposition to repent he 
is well pleased with it. When Ephraim bemoans Bisel before God, he is 
a dear son, he is a pleasant child, Jer. xxxi, 20; he meets penitents with mercy, 
as the father of the prodigal met his returning son. God observed Ephraim, to 
see whether he would Pe forth fruits meet for his profession of repentance 
that he made, and whether he would continue in this good mind. He observed 
him, to do him good and comfort him, according to the exigences of his case. 

3. Here is the mercy of God designed for him, in order to his comfort and 

erseverance in his resolutions; still God will be allin all to him. Before 
tpeeat was compared to a tree, now God compares himself to one. He will be 
to his people, ist, As the branches of a tree; “Iam likea green fir-tree,” and 
will be so to thee. ‘The fir-trees in those countries were exceeding large and 
thick, and a shelter against sun and rain. God will be to all true converts both 
a delight and a defence; under his protection and influence they shall both 
dwell in safety and dwell at ease. e will be either a sun and a shield or a 
shade and shield, according as their case requires. They shall sit down “under 
his shadow with delight,” Cant. ii. 3; he will be so all weathers, Jsa. iv. 6. 
2nd. As the root of a tree; ‘From me is thy fruit found.” Which may be 
understood either of the fruit brought forth to us,—to him we owe all our 
comforts; or, of the fruit brought forth by us,—from him we receive grace and 
strength to enable us to do our duty. Whatever fruits of righteousness we 
bring forth, all the praise of them is owing to God; for he works in us both to 
will and to do that which is good. 

Secondly. Concerning every one that hears and reads the words of the pro- 
phecy of this book; ver. 9, ‘* Who is wise, and he shall understand these 
things?” Perhaps the prophet was wont to conclude the sermons he preached 
with these words, and now he closeth the whole book with them, in which le 
had committed to writing some fragments of the many sermons he had preached. 
Observe 

lL. The character of those that do profit by the truths here delivered. Who 
is wise and prudent, he shall understand these things, he shall know them, 
‘Those that set themselves to understand and know these things thereby make 
it to appear that they are truly wise and prudent, and will thereby be mauve 
more so. And if any do not understand and know them, it is because they are 
foolish and unwise. Those that are wise in the doing of their duty, that are 
prudent in practical religion, they are most likely to know and understand both 
the truths and providences of God, which are a mystery to others, Jno. vii. 17- 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him,” Ps. xxv. 14. “ Who is 
wise?” This intimates a desire that those who read and hear things would 
understand them,—O that they were wise! and a complaint that few were 
s0,— Who has believed our repens. 

2. The excellency of the things concerning which we are here instructed. 
“The ways of the Lord are right;” and therefore it is our wisdom and duty 
to know and understand them. ‘The way of God’s precepts, in which he 
requires us to walk, is right, agreeing with the rules of eternal reason and 


endeavours must always fail, because the notion of a resurrection lies 
at the basis of the whole. This, however, is not sufficient to decide 
whether the prophet predicted or promised a real resurrection in the 
verse before us. We are not sure that such was his intention, and 
yet we regard the words as expressive of a faith and hope which 
existed before they were spoken, and we can therefore cite them as 
evidence that a resurrection was believed in and expected by the 
saints of the Old Testament. Hence St. Paul very properly quotes 


part of this text in his discourse on the resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 
54, 55). The word “repentance ” means change of mind, or such a 
change in the Divine proceeding as a Jew’ would have called re- 
pentance. The word has an analogous sense in the passage in Heb. 
xii, 17, 

xiii. 16. The woes which would descend on Samaria are pre- 
dicted, not commanded; and only ignorance or prejudice can think 
otherwise. The only point on which we need further make any 
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equity, and having a direct tendency to our eternal felicity. The ways of 
God’s providence, in which he walks towards us, are all right; no fault is to 


be found with any thing that God doth, for it is all well done. _ His judgments 
upon the impenitent, his favours to the penitent they are all right. However 
they may be perverted and misinterpreted, God will at last be justified and 


rlorified in them all. His ways are equal. 

a The different use which men make of them. Ist. The right ways of God 
to those that are good are, and will be, a savour of life unto life; ‘ The just 
shall walk in them;” they shall conform to the will of God both in his pre- 
septs and providences, and shall have the comfort of so doing. ‘They shall well 
anderstand the mind of God, both in his word and in his works, and shall 
pe well reconciled to both, and shall accommodate themselves to God’s inten- 
tion in both. ‘The just shall walk in those ways towards their great end, and 
shall not come short of it. 2nd. The right ways of God to those that are 


wicked will be a savour of death unto death. “ The transgressors shall fall,” 
not only in their own wrong ways, but even in the right ways of the Lord. 
Christ, that is a foundation stone to some, is to others a stone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence. That which was ordained to life, through their abuse 
of it becomes death to them. God’s providences being not duly improved by 
them, harden them in sin, and contribute to their ruin. God’s discovery of 
himself, both in the judgments of his mouth and in the judgments of his hand, 
is to us according as we are affected under it. Recipitur ad modum recipientis ~~ 
‘What is received influences according to the qualities of the receiver. he 
same sun softens wax and hardens clay. But of all transgressors, those cer- 
tainly hav» the most dangerous fatal falls that fall in the ways of God, that 
split on the Rock of ages, and suck poison out of the balm of Gilead. Let the 
sinners in Zion be afraid of this. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


TO THE BOOK OF 


THE period of time within which the twelve minor prophets flourished in- 
cludes the entire prophetic cycle of more than four hundred years— Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, having also lived init. It is unquestionably the 
most eventful in the history of the Hebrews. It embraces the introduction of 
image worship, and that of Phoenician idolatry, with all its attendant evils, 
among the Israelites; the regicidal murders and civil wars which shook their 
kingdom to its censre; the corruptions of the Jewish state in consequence of 
its adoption of the idolatrous practices of the northern tribes; the Assyrian 
and Egyptian alliances; the irruption of the Syrian, Assyrian, and Chaldean 
armies into Palestine; the Assyrian and Babylonian captivities; the Persian 
conquests; the release of the Jews, and their restoration to their own land; 
and the state of affairs at Jerusalem during the governorship of Nehemiah. 
Upon all these various events and circumstances, the predictions, warnings, 
threatenings, promises, and moral lessons, have, in a multiplicity of aspects, 
a@ more or less pointed and important bearing. Events subsequent to this 
period likewise form the subjects of prophetic announcement, such as the pro- 
gress of Alexander the Great; the successes of the Maccabees; the corruptions 
which prevailed in the last times of the Jewish state; the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans; the dispersion, future conversion, and restoration of 
the Jews; and the universal establishment of true religion throughout the 
world. Intermingled with these topics, and giving to each a significance and 
interest which it could not otherwise have possessed, are some of the clearest 
and most illustrious predictions respecting the Messiah, in his Divine and 
human, his sacerdotal and suffering, and his regal and all-conquering charac- 
ter, that are to be found in the Old Testament.—It is impossible seriously to 
peruse this collection of prophetical writings without discovering the om- 
niscient eye to which all future events, with the most minute of their attendant 
circumstances, are present; the omnipotent arm, which, in the most difficult 
cases, secures the accomplishment of the Divine purposes; the glorious attri- 
butes of Jehovah as the moral governor of the universe, and the special friend 
aud protector of his people; the deep depravity of the human heart; the multi- 
form phases of siletal evil; and the just retributions which befall mankind in 
the present state of existence. These, and numerous subjects of a kindred 
nature, furnish abundance of matter “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness,” which, while it is able to make 
“men wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus,” is also 
admirably fitted to “ make the man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works, 2. Tim. iii. 15—17.—The Book of the Twelve Minar Prophets, 
translated from the original Hebrew, with a Commentary, by E. Hender- 
son, D.D., to which valuable work we are indebted for other notes marked A. 
The following remarks by Hengstenberg throw great light on the character 
and history of the Israelites at the period of Hosea’s prophetical ministry. The 
kingdom of Israel, from its very commencement, contained within itself a two- 
fold germ of destruction, the institution of the worship of the calves, and the 
apostacy from the dynasty of David. I. As to the former, the consequence of 
this apparently isolated violation of a Mosaic ordinance extended much farther 
than would appear ona superficial vew. It was shewn here also that a little 
leaven leavens the whole lump. Still more important than the low concep- 
tions of God which were caused by this symbolical representation of him was 
another aspect of the transaction. ‘The prohibition of the worship of images in 
the Pentateuch was as definite and clear as possible. The kings of Israel were 
far from rejecting this prohibition; but as they allowed themselves to pervert 
and explain away this law against their better conscience, probably asserting 
that it was given only in reference to the rude and sensual conception of the 
first generations, so were they prepared to do this in other instances also, as 
often as they were incited by their corrupt heart. Every action of conscious 
unfaithfulness which is nevertheless cherished, and both internally and out- 
wardly excused, must draw after it a total apostacy in the case of a community, 
no less than in that of an individual. Moreover, this first change in the nature 
of religion proceeded from the civil power, which secured to itself for the 
future also unlimited influence in the affairs of religion, by bringing into sub- 
jection the ecclesiastical power, which was independent and opposed to it. 
The Levites, who declared against the worship of the calves, without resorting 
to the miserable sophistry which the king invented to excuse it, were exiled ; 
and, in their place, creatures of the king were made ministers of the sanctuary, 
and this measure would subject (compare the remarkable passage, Am. vii. 13) 
the sanctuary, and the whole substance of religion, to the caprice of the king, in 
direct contradiction to the Mosaic constitution; the consequence of this would 
necessarily be the more disastrous the more corrupt the kings were, and, from 
the base foundation on which the regal power rested, necessarily must be. 
With the worship of images idolatry was soon connected. But neither are we 
to regard this as an open opposition to the true God. Such opposition is 
found only during one reign, that of Ahab, in which the apostacy was carried 
to the utmost extremity. That it has been supposed to be practised at other 
times, is wholly owing to the circumstance that the Scripture, disregarding the 
multitude of wretched excuses, calls that a direct apostacy from God which 
was so as to its essence, though not its outward form. Men rendered outward 
vbedience to Jehovah; they celebrated his feasts; they brought the sacrifices 
prescribed in the Pentateuch ; they regulated, in general, the whole of religion, 


HOSEA. 


according to his ordinances, as may be shewn from the books of Kings, and still 
more from Amos and Hosea ; but they contrived a way of identifying light with 
darkness, that is, of combining the worship of idols with the worship of the 
true God. Outwardly, the worship of Jehovah would predominate, but inwardly 
idolatry would be exalted to an almost sole dominion. And the danger was 
increased by the very circumstance, that they still continued to rely on the 
covenant and the promises of Jehovah, and on their outward service, and thus 
were strengthened in their false security. The natural consequence of this 
apostacy from the Lord was a frightful corruption of manners. The first result 
of this spiritual adultery was that which is corporeal. Licentiousness consti- 
tuted a fundamental principle, as of the Asiatic religions in general, so espe- 
cially of those with whom the Israelites came into contact. But the deadly 
influence spread still wider over the whole region of morals. Where there is 
no holy God, there there are no efforts of man after holiness. All Divine and 
human rights were trampled under foot; all the bands of love, of law, and of 
order, were dissolved. Thus is the condition of the land, in a moral respect, 
uniformly described by its two prophets: compare, for example, ch. iv. 1, 2 
“There is no faithfulness and no love, and no knowledge of God in the land. 
To curse, and lie, and murder, and steal, and commit adultery; they break 
through, and blood touches blood.” From this moral corruption, then, again 
followed the internal dissolution of the state, and its externa! weakness, he 
supernatural consequence of the apostacy from the Lord was a severe punish- 
ment which he inflicted upon the people. God will be sanctitied upon him with 
whom he enters into a near and gracious relation, when, by the persou’s owm 
fault, he is not sanctified in him. Because Israel was the people of the Lord, 
he could not always continue to appear outwardly what inwardly he no longer 
was. II. As the second germ of corruption, we pointed out the apostacy from 
the house of David. His dominion rested on a Divine right. The new Israelitish 
kingdom was built on the sandy foundation of human caprice. Its first king 
had raised himself to the throne by his own power and cunning, and the favour 
of the people. Every one, who had the same means in his possession, believed 
that they gave him a right to do the like. And thus dynasty succeeded orn 
regicide followed regicide; in the bloody conflict thus occasioned the people 
ecame more and more lawless; sometimes interreguums occurred, times of 
total anarchy; by these internal struggles the power of the state to resist 
invaders was continually more and more weakened. No king could stop this 
fountain of adversity, for to do this he must have given up his existence asa 
king. And just as little could he apply a remedy to the other sources of evil; 
for, if once the religious partition-wall between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah was removed, the civil one also threatened to fall. Such, in general, 
were the circumstances under which Hosea, like the other prophets of the 
kingdom of Israel, came forward. That these circumstances were far more 
difficult (han those in the kingdom of Judah, is obvious. There also was the 
corruption great, but it was not so closely interwoven with the foundation of 
the whole state. Thorough reforms, such as those under Hezekiah and Josiah, 
were possible; and in the outward preservation of the true religion the interests 
of a whole tribe were concerned. The reign of Jeroboam I1., which was out- 
wardly highly prosperous, and in which Hosea entered upon his prophetical 
office, had still more increased the apostacy from the Lord, and the corruption 
of manners, and therefore laid the foundation of the series of misfortunes 
which, beginning soon after his death, conducted the people with rapid steps - 
to their total ruin. They were still more confirmed in their security by pros- 
erity; for, instead of being led by the unmerited mercy of God to repentance, 
compare 2 Kin. xiy. 26, 27,) they regarded this prosperity as a reward of their 
apostacy, as a seal whereby Jehovah-Baal confirmed the correctness of their 
course. The false prophets did their utmost to strengthen them in their 
delusion; the true preached to deaf ears. Immediately after the death of Jero- 
boam it began to appear which of the two had the truth on their side. A ten 
ears’ interregnum HHowea: After its termination, Jeroboam’s son Zachariah 
pecan to reign; but in the short space of six months he was murdered by Shal- 
lum, 2 Kin. xv. 10. This king was slain by Menahem after he had reigned oy a 
month, 2 Kin. xv. 14. Menahem reigned ten years in Samaria. Even in his 
reign the catastrophe was preparing which brought the kingdom to total ruin, 
He became tributary to the pee king Phul, 2 Kin. xv. 19—21. He was fol- 
lowed by his son Pekahiah, in the fiftieth year of Uzziah. After a two years” 
reign, this prince was slain by Pekah the son of Remaliah, who held the throne 
twenty years, 2 Kin. xv. 27, and by his alliance with the king of Assyria against 
Judah (compare Jsa. vii.) hastened the ruin of Israel, ‘The Assyrians, under 
Tiglath-pileser, who had been summoned by Ahaz, carried away into exile, 
even at that time, a portion of the citizens, the tribes beyond the Jordan, 
Pekah was slain by Hoshea, in the fourth year of Ahaz, who began to reign in 
the twelfth year of Ahaz, 2 Kin. xvii. 1, after an interregnum of eight years. 
He became tributary to Shalmanassar, and at the end of his nine years’ reign 
was also the end of the kingdom of the ten tribes. By an attempted alliance 
Mi Egypt, he brought the vengeance of the king of Assyria upon himself and 
is people. 
Cults I.—5. Valley of Jezreel. Since called Esdraelon, consisting of the 
broad elevated plain which stretches from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 
near mount Carmel. 


remark is that this verse well illustrates the brutality of ancient 
warfare. Terrible as modern war is, it is, in the case of European 
nations at least, somewhat mitigated by Christian influences, and 
the frightful indiscriminate slaughter so common among all ancient 
nations is now regarded with just abhorrence. 

xiv. 3. The reprehension of cavalry here is in accordance with 
Deut. xvii. 16, and some other texts. War-horses could svarcely be 
procured except by purchase from Assyrians, Egyptians, &c., to the 
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impoverishing of the land. The cost of keeping them would aggra- 
vate this evil. Their possession might tempt to foreign wars, or 
attract foreign invaders ; and, finally, this practice would indicate the 
decline of trust in God. 

xiv. 5—8. The promises contained in these verses are beautified 
with imagery such as all Israel could understand. The choicest 


flowers, the stateliest trees, the best of fruit, of the corn, and of the — 
wine, are emblems of the returning grace of God. This is not all — 
a 


. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO HOSEA. 


Ghap. I1.—8, Baal. Baal was perhaps the most ancient of all the gods wor- 
shipped i1 the East. He was, according to Dr. Munter, the representative of 
the sur, the generative power in the eastern mythology, and had associated 
with him Astarte, the female power, which was viewed as representing the 
moon. Gesenius, however, is of opinion that, under these names, the planets 
Jupiter and Venus were worshipped. From the frequency with which his 
name oecurs in compound Pheenician names, as Hannibal, Hasdrubal, &c., the 
worship of Baal appears to have been common among that people, and from 
them, esoecially the Tyrians, it was borrowed by the Israelites. Mention is 
made of this idolatry in the time of the Judges; (see Jud. ii. 11, 13 3 iii. 7; vi. 253) 
it became prevalent even in Judah in the days of Ahaz; and, though abolished 
by the pious king Josiah, was revived by Manasseh. In Israel it rapidly gained 
ground after the introduction of the worship of the golden calves by Jeroboam, 
and reached its height in the reigns of Ahab and Hoshea.—H. 23. Thou art 
my people. The sentences in the latter part of this verse are very abrupt, but 
exceedingly expressive. Leaving out those supplied by the translators, and 
which unnerve the passage, it stands thus: I will say to Nor my PEopPLeE, 
Tuovu My Peopre; and they shall say, My Gop.—A. Clarke. 


Cuar. III.—4. Without teraphim. This was true during the captivity, and is 
true at this day The mournful comment on this of Rabbi Kimchi, as quoted 
in Pictorial Bible, deserves attention. ‘These are the days of the captivit ' 
in which we are at this day.’ (Kimchi wrote in the twelfth century.) ‘ We 
have no king nor prince out of Israel, for we are in the power of the Gentiles, 
and of their kings and princes. We have no sacrifices for God, nor images for 
idols; no ephod, for God, that declares future things; nor any teraphim, for 
idolatry, which shews things to come, according to the mind of those that 
believe in them.’— ‘They have had neither priests nor sacrifice, their temple 
being destroyed, where only they were to offer sacrifice. And yet the want of 
a place where to perform the most solemn part of their public worship does 
not tempt them to idolatry, or make them fond of image worship, or any such 
idolatrous practice, which was the epidemical sin of their forefathers.— Lowth. 
This is surely.» most astonishing prophecy of events directly contrary to all 
human probability, yet undeniably taking place, not on a particular occasion, 
or for a short time, but through yery many revolving centuries, and in the 
most distant regions. How could Hosea have foreseen this had not God in- 
— him? And does not this demonstrate (in the only way by which such 
things can be demonstrated) the Divine inspiration of this prophecy ?—Scott. 
5. Afterward shall the children of Israel return. No reflection, says Fuller, 
need here be made, save this, that the superabundant grace of God towards 
them in their outcast and perishing condition shall not only fill their hearts 
with gratitude, but inspire them with a holy fear of offending him any more. 


Cuar. LV.—9. Like people, like priest. They live upon the sin offerings of 
the people, and are so far from restraining them that they take delight in seeing 
them commit iniquity ; because, the more they sin, the greater is the number of 
sin offerings, which are the priests’ portion.—Lowth. Thus absolutions, indul- 
gences and dispensations have long enriched the Romish clergy, and spiritual 
courts have prosecuted such offenders as could afford to pay fines and fees 
apparently for no other reason; and many such things have been and are done 
ge orem ministers of religion.—Scott. 12. Their staff declareth unto 
them. See Supplementary Note on £ze. xxi. 21. 


Cuar. V.—15. Till they acknowledge their offence. As God’s coming to a 
people and being with them implies their experiencing efficient protection and 
aid, so his withdrawment of his presence implies the deprivation of their bless- 
' ings. The original, like many other Hebrew verbs, conveys not only the idea 
of contracting guilt, but of suffering its consequences. The latter idea seems 
to Dr. Henderson to be clearly conveyed in this passage, who accordingly 
translates the verse as follows :— 


‘I will depart, I will return to my place, 
Till they suffer punishment. 
Then will they seek my face; ; 
When they are in trouble they will seek me early. _ 


Cuap. VIL—8. A cake not turned. In the East, having heated the hearth, 
they sweep one corner, put the cake upon it, and cover it with embers; and in 
a short time they turn it, cover it again, and continue this several times, till 
they find it sufficiently baked. 9. Gray hairs are here and there upon him, yet 
he knoweth it not. The kingdom is grown old in iniquity, the time of their cap- 
tivity is at hand, and they are apprehensive of no danger. They are in the state 
of a silly old man who, through age and infirmities, is become nearly bald, and 
the few remaining hairs on his head are quite gray; but he does not consider 
his latter end, is making no provision for that eternity on the brink of which he 
is constantly standing; does not apply to the Sovereign Physician to heal his 
spiritual diseases, but calls in the doctors to cure him of old age and death! 

his miserable state and preposterous conduct we witness every day. O how 

fast does the human being cling to his native earth! Reader, hear the voice of 
an old man :— 
*O my coevals! remnants of yourselves, 
Shall our pale withered hands be still stretched out, 
Trembling at once with eagerness and age, 
With avarice and ambition grasping,—fast 
Grasping at air! For what hath earth beside? 
We want but little, nor that little long.’—A. Clarke. 


Cuap, VIII.—5. Thy calf, O Samaria. The calf, or ox, was a supreme deity 
in Egypt. A white ox was worshipped under the name of Apis at Memphis 
and another ox, called Mneris, was pezbleped at On, or Heliopolis. See woo 
engraving, Ps. cxx. The introduction of the worship of the golden calves by 
Jeroboam, which he must have seen during his residence in “Bypt prepared 
the way for the adoption by the Israelites of the gross idolatries o the Pheeni- 
cians, Syrians, and Chaldeans. 12. But they were counted as a strange thing. 
Alas! exclaims Scott, in how many places, even among Protestants, is a minister 
who inculeates the great doctrines of Christianity, as stated at the reformation 
accused of preaching a new religion, and bringing strange things to the ears o 
the people 


Cnav. 1X.—6. Memphis. See Supplementary Note on Jer. xlvi. 13. Ephraim, 
as I saw Tyrus. Tyrus was situated in a beautiful and strongly fortified place 
by the sea. Samaria was on a mountain, and the territory occupied by the tribe 
of Ephraim and several of the other nine was distinguished for its fertility. 
Notwithstanding this, the purposes of God would take effect against it. Per- 
laps Tyrus is introduced in the a eae because extensive commerce was 
carried on by the Israelites with the Phoenician ports. ‘Judah and the land of 
Israel were thy merchants,” says the prophet, in denouncing Tyre, Eze, xxvii. 17 5 
both have now fallen. See Supplementary Notes on Hze. xxvii., and Mic. i. 6. 
17. They shall be wanderers among the nations. Referring to Ephraim, ver. A, 
which, distinguished from Israel, means the tribe of Ephraim, whence most o 
the apostate kings sprang, and where idulatry most abounded. By Israel the 


other nine tribes are meant, the ten together forming the princijal subject of 

osea’s prophecies. This distinction is not sufficiently marked in denry’s com- 
mentary. As to these ten tribes, no one can tell where they have wandered to, 
nor in what nations they are to be found. Some have thought they were to be 
discovered in one country, some in another,—among the American Indians— 
among the Affghans in the East Indies—among the Nestorians. Wanderers they 
certainly are, hitherto undiscovered by others, perhaps now even unknown to 
themselves, says Dr. Adam Clarke. Dr. Henderson is of opinion that they 
returned with the Jews after the Babylonish captivity, and that there is no 
ground for expecting them yet to be restored in their tribal capacity. ow- 
ever this may be, even such of them as were incorporated with the Jews have 
with them been wanderers among the nations for many hundred years, and so 
continue, 

‘ Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
When shall we flee away and be at rest?’ 


It is wonderful that these prophecies, so often repeated, and so exactly descrip- 
tive of the present state of that favoured nation, after many revolving ages, 
do not more impress the minds of those who read them with admiration of the 
foreknowledge of God, and full conyiction of the Divine inspiration of the holy 
Scriptures ! 


CnHap. X.—11. The general meaning of this verse seems to be that the 
Ephraimites had been accustomed, in the plenitude of their power, to crush 
and oppress others, apparently their brethren of the two tribes; but they 
were now themselves to be brought into subjection to the king of Assyria, 
by whom ap would be placed in circumstances of great hardship in foreign 
countries.—H. The meaning here given to “tread out,” namely, threatening 
other nations, is very doubtful. M. Henry’s is to be preferred, who says, the 
heifer loved the work, ‘because, not being muzzled, she has liberty to eat at 
pleasure; aud the work itself was both dry and easy, and both its own diver- 
sion and its own wages.’ Scott makes “passing over her fair neck” to denote 
mild discipline, formerly but ineffectually tried. Henry again is to be preferred. 
But, saith God, I have a yoke to put upon her fair neck, as fair as it is. “1 
will make Ephraim to ride;” that is, 1 will tame them, or cause them to be 
ridden by the Assyrians.’ 


Cuar. X1.—4. That take off the yoke on their jaws. There appears to be 
here an allusion to the eering and pulling forward the collar or yoke of beasts 
which have been hard at work, to let in the cool air between it and their neck. 
*T have often,’ says Adam Clarke, ‘ done this at the land ends in ploughing, when 
at the turnings the cattle were permitted a few moments to draw their breath.” 
And I laid meat unto them. Giving them at the same time a bite of grass or hay, 
to encourage them to go on afresh. Thus God acted with his people, on whose 
necks was the yoke of his law. How many privileges, advantages, and comforts 
did he mingle with his precepts to make them at once a righteous and a happy 
people. 8. How shall J give thee up, Ephraim? The mercy of God is here 
pathetically represented as contending with his justice, to shew that he does 
not willingly afflict or grieve the children of men.—Lowth. It is indeed, in the 
words of ne phar one of the most affecting instances of the infinite ten- 
derness of the Divine compassion to be found in Scripture, the point of which 
is enhanced by its being introduced immediately after a description of the odious 
conduct of the Israelites. For suddenly and unexpectedly, suys Dr. Smith, the 
prophet changes. Beams of merey break from the clouds Just now fraught 
with vengeance. God, to speak in the language of love, feels the relentings cf 
a tender parent; his bowels yearn, his mercy triumphs, his rebellious child 
shall be pardoned. As the Lion of the tribe of Judah he will exert his power to 
save his people; he will call his children from the laud of their eeonay and 
dispersion, and, with the swiftness of doves, they will fly to him a faithful and 
a holy people. 


Cuap. XIL.—5. Lven the Lord God of hosts. This, says Bishop Horsley, is no 
other than he whom the patriarch found at Bethel, who there spake with the 
Israelites in the loins of their progenitor; he whom the patriarch found at 
Bethel, by the tenor of the context, was the antagonist with whom he was 
matched at Peniel, and who wrestled with the patriarch in human form. The 
conflict was no sooner ended than the patriarch acknowledged his antagonist 
as God. And, to make the assertion of this precious godhead if possible more 
unequivocal, he adds, that to him belonged, as his appropriate memorial, that 
name which is declarative of the very essence of the godhead,—Jehovah is his 
memorial. See valuable note in this place on the import of the name Jehovah, 
in Dr. Henderson’s work on the Minor Prophets.— He contended nobly with 
God, he contended nobly with the angel; he wept and supplicated to him; at 
Bethel he found him, and there he spake with him; even Jehovah the Go 1 of 
hosts, Jehovah is his memorial.’ The Being eminently called the angel of God 
is one who is, in certain respects and properties, distinct from God, and yet is, 
at the same time, truly and essentially the same with God.—J. P. Smith. 


Cnap. XIII.—2. Kiss the calves. Kissing the idol was and still is a rite of 
idolatrous worship. 


Cuar. XIV.—5-7. I will be as the dew unto Israel, &c, These verses contain 
gracious promises of God’s favour and blessing upon Israel’s conversion. In 
the fifth verse it is described by that refreshment which copious dews give to 
the grass in summer. If we consider the nature of the climate, and the neces- 
sity of dews in so hot a country, not only to refresh but likewise to preserve 
life,—if we consider also the beauty of the oriental lilies, the fragrance of the 
cedars which grow upon Lebanon, the beauteous appearance which the spread- 
ing olive-trees afford, the exhilarating coolness caused by the shade of such 
trees, and the aromatic smell exhaled by the cedars,—we shall then partly under- 
stand the force of the metaphors here employed by the prophet; but their full 
energy no one can conceive till he feels alike the want and enjoys the advan- 
tage of the particulars referred to in that climate where eeereen wrote.— 
Lowth. This last remark admits of a farther application. None but he who 
has experienced spiritual thirst, who has drank of the living water which 
Christ gives, and dwelt under his shadow, none but. he, in short, who, has ‘ felt 
the want and enjoyed the advantage’ of the free, rich grace of God, ‘ can con- 
ceive the full energy’ of these expressions. What a glorious prophecy! What 
a wonderful prophet! How sublime, how energetic, how just! And these 
promises are not for Israel merely after the flesh; they are for all the people of 
God. 7. They that dwell under his shadow shall return. he Targum is 
curious: ‘They shall be gathered together from the midst of their captivity ; 
they shall dwell under the shadow of his Christ, and the dead shall revive. 
—A. Clarke. 9. The just. The Just One; he who stands justified by the 
perfectness of his own obedience. The only one of the human race who ever 
was just, or justified, by his own justice. ‘The plural, except where the matter 
of the discourse is relative to mere secular transactions, signifies ‘ the justified, 
those that are justified by faith in the Redeemer coming, or to come, and clothed 
with his righteousness. 7'ransgressors. Or, ‘revolters shall stumble therein. 
To the incorrigible enemies of God the very scheme of mercy itself will be a 
cause of error, confusion, and ruin.—Bp. Horsiey. 


or eA RN REN ei nS 


because the return of Israel to a spirit and life of obedience is implied 
in all the symbols. God meets him that rejoices in him, and works 
righteousness. Here then, if the land is fruitful, that is, if Israel 
is conformed to the law of the Lord, the Lord adorns him more 
abundantly. The change is great in appearance as well as in fact, 
and the beauties of holiness are as conspicuous as its reality and 
power, and ull the glory belongs to the Lord, as the giver of every 
good gift 
66 


xiv. 9. The concluding verse may be taken as a summary maxim, In 
the few words of which we have the substance of all that has pre- 
ceded, or the one great inference therefrom. It reminds us neces. 
sarily of the two last verses of Ecclesiastes, and may, like them, leave 
a lasting salutary impression upon the memory of the reader, to 
whom the words will prove as goads, or as nails fastened in a sure 
place. The promise is great and encouraging, but a violated law is 
terrible. 
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WE are altogether uncertain concerning the time when this prophet prophesied. It is probable it was about the same time that Amos prophesied—not for the 


reason that the rabbins give,—because Amos begins his prophecy with that whe 


rewith Joel concludes his, “'The Lord shall roar out of Zion,” but for the reason 


Dr. Lightfoot gives, because he speaks of the same judgments of locusts, and drought, and fire, that Amos laments; which is an intimation that they appeared 


about the same time,—Amos in Israel, and Joel in Judah. Hosea and Obadiah prophesied about the same time. 


days of Jeroboam II., king of Israel, Am. vii. 10. God sent a variety of prophets, 
of two or three witnesses every word might be established. In this prophecy, I. 
ch. ii. II. The people are hereupon called to repentance, ch. ii. ILI. Promise 
the pouring out of the Spirit in the latter days. IV. The cause of God’s peop 


And it appears that Amos prophesied in the 
that they might strengthen the hands one of another, and that out of the mouth 
The desolation made by hosts of noxious insects is described, ch. i., and part of 

s are made of the return of mercy upon their repentance, ch. ii., and promises of 

le is pleaded against their enemies, whom God would in due time reckon with, 


ch, iii., and glorious things are spoken of the gospel Jerusalem, and of the prosperity and perpetuity of it. 


A.M. 3204. 
CHAPTER I. 


This chapter is the description of a lamentable devastation made of the country of Judah 
by locusts and caterpillars. Some think the prophet speaks of it as a thing to come, 
and gives warning of it beforehand, as usually the prophets did of judgments coming. 
Others think it was now present, and his business is to affect the people with it, and 
awaken them by it to repentance. I. It is spoken of as a judgment which there was no 
precedent of in former ages, ver. 1—7. II. All sorts of people sharing in the calainity 
are called upon to lament it, ver. 8—13. II. They are directed to look up to God in 
their lamentations, and to humble themselves before him, ver. 14—20. 


HE word of the Lorp that 
came to Joel the son of 
Pethuel. 

2 Hear this, ye old men, 

>. And give ear, all ye inhabit- 

ants of the Jand. 

Hath this been in your days, 

Or even in the days of your 

fathers ? 

3 Tell ye your children of it, 

And det your children ¢edl 
their children, 

And their children another generation. 


[eaten ; 


4 That which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust 
And that which the locust hath left hath the cankerworm 
eaten ; [piller eaten. 
And that which the cankerworm hath left hath the cater- 
5 Awake, ye drunkards, and weep ; 
And howl, all ye drinkers of wine, 
Because of the new wine ; for it is cut off from your mouth. 
6 For a nation is come up upon my land, 
Strong, and without number, | 
Whose teeth ave the teeth of a lion, 
And he hath the cheek teeth of a great lion 
7 He hath laid my vine waste, and barked my fig tree: 


He hath made it clean bare, and cast i¢ away ; 
[he branches thereof are made white. 


at 1s a foolish nner which some of the Jews have, that this Joel the prophet 
waa the same with that Joel that was the son of Samuel, 1 Sam. viii. 2, yet one 
of their rabbins very gravely undertakes to shew why Samuel is here call 


ed |, formidable, and eat up all before them. Note, God is the Lord of hosts, 
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Pethuel; this Joel was long after that. He here speaks of a sad and sore 
jepemoent which was now brought, or to be brought, upon Judah for their sins. 
serve. 

First. The greatness of the judgment, expressed here in two things: 1. It 
was such as could not be paralleled in the ages that were past, in history, er in 
the memory of any living, ver. 2. he old men are appealed to, who corld 
remember what had happened long ago; nay, and “all the inhabitants of the 
land” are called on to testify, if they could any of them remember the like. 
Let them go farther than any man’s memory, and “ prepare themselves for the 
search of their fathers,” Job viii. 8, and they would not find an account of the 
like in any record. Note, ‘Those that outdo their predecessors in sin may justly 
expect to fall under greater and sorer judgments than any their predecessors 
knew. 2. It was such as would not be forgotten in the ages to come; ver. 3, 
““Tell ye your children of it,” let them know what dismal tokens of the wrath 
of God you have been under, that they may take warning, and may learn ybe- 
dience by the things which you have suffered; for it is designed for warning to 
them also. Yea, “let your children tell their children, and their children 
another generation.” Let them tell it not only as a strange thing, which may 
serve for matter of talk, as such uncommon accidents are recorded in our 
almanacks,—it is so long since the plague and fire, so long since the great frost, 
and the great wind,—but let them tell it to teach their children to stand in awe 
of God, and of his judgments, and to tremble before him. Note, We ought 
to transmit to posterity the memorial of God’s judgments as well as of his 
mercies. 

Secondly. The judgment itself. It is an invasion of the country of Judwa by 
agreat army. Many interpreters, both ancient and modern, understand it of 
armies of men; the forces of the Assyrians, that under Sennacherib took all 
the defenced cities of Judah, and then, no doubt, made havoc of the country, 
and destroyed the products of it. Nay,some make the four sorts of animals 
here named, ver. 4, to signify the four monarchies, which in their turns were 
oppressive to the people of the Jews, one destroying what had escaped the fury 
of the other. Many of the Jewish expositors think it is a parabolical expres- 
sion of the coming of enemies, and their multitude, to lay all waste. So the 
Chaldee paraphrase mentions these animals here, ver. 4; but afterwards, 
ch. ii. 25, puts instead of them, ‘ Nations, peoples, tongues, languages, poten- 
tates, and revenging kingdoms.’ But it seems much rather to be understood 
literally of armies of insects coming upon the land, and eating up the fruits 
of it. Locusts were one of the plagues of Egypt; of them it is said there never 
were any like them, nor should be, Hx. x. 14. None such as those in Egypt, 
none such as these in Judah; none like those locusts for bigness, none like 
these for multitude, and the mischief they did. That lasted but for a few days, 
this here seems to have continued for four years successively, as some think, 
because here are four sorts of insects mentioned, ver, 4, one destroying what 
the other left; but others think they came allin one year. We are not told in 
the history of the Old ‘Testament when this happened, but we are sure no word 
| of God fell to the ground. And though a devastation by these insects is pri- 

marily intended here, yet it is expressed in such language as is very applicable 
to the destruction of the country by a foreign enemy invading it; because, if the 
people were not humbled and reformed by that lesser judgment which devoured 
the land, God would send this greater upon them, which should devour the 
inhabitants, and by the description of that they are bid to take it for a warn- 
| ing. If this nation of worms doth not reduce them, another nation shall come 
to ruin them. Observe ; 

1. What these animals are that are sent against them. Locusts and cater- 
pillars, palmer-worms and canker-worms, ver. 4. We cannot now describe — 
how they differed one from another, ‘They were all little insects, any one of 
them despicable, and which a man might easily crush with his foot or with hie 
| finger; but when they came in vast swarms or shoals of them they were y: 


ns 


i. 1, Although no direct accounts of Joel have been preserved, the 
internal evidence supplied by his book has led many to believe that 
he wrote at least 800 years before Christ. This is the date placed in 
the margin of various editions of the English authorised version. 
Dr. S. Davidson recognises a similarly early date; Dr. Rowland 
Williams admits that it is at least as ancient; and Chevalier Bunsen 


weight of evidence favours the period indicated by the common date, 
or about 800 B.c. The style has often been commended. Dr. S. 
Davidson says, “The book belongs to the best productions of 
prophetic literature. The ideas are vigorous and noble; the diction 
pure, classical, elegant. The language is alike distinguished for 
depth, fulness, and easy flow. A rich imagination is accompanied by 


places it as far back as B.c, 950, On the other hand, some think the 
book was composed in the seventh century before Christ. The 
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a good style.” By some the book is divided into two parts, the first 
ending with chap. ii, 18; but no division is required, 
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creatures at his command, and when he pleaseth can humble and mortify 
a proud and rebellious people by the weakest and most contemptible crea- 
tures. Man is said to be a worm, and by this it appears he is less than a worm; 
for when Ged pleaseth worms are too-hard for him, plunder his country, eat 
up that for which he laboured, destroy the forage, and cut off the subsistence 
of a potent nation, The weaker the instrument is that God employs, the more 
is his power magnified. 

2. What force and fury they came with. They are here called a nation, 
ver. 6, because they are embodied, and act by consent, and as it were with 
a common design; for though “the locusts have no king, yet go they forth all 
of them by bands,” Pr. xxx. 27, and it is there mentioned as an instance of their 
wisdom. It is prudence for those that are weak severally to unite and act 
jointly. They are strong, for they are without number. ‘The “small dust of 
the balance” 1s airs and easily blown away, but a heap of dust is weighty; so 
a worm can do little, (yet one worm served to wither Jonah’s gourd,) but 
numbers of them can do wonders. They are said to have “the teeth of a lion,” 
of “a grest lion,” because of the great and terrible execution they do. Note, 
Locusts become as lions when they come armed with a Divine commission. 
We read of the locusts out of the bottomless pit, that “their teeth were as the 
teeth of lions,” Rev. ix. 8. 

3. What mischief they do. They eat up all before them, ver. 4; what one 
leaves the other devours. They destroy not only the grass and corn, but the 
trees; ver. 7, The vine is laid waste. These vermin eat the leaves which should 
be a shelter to the fruit while it ripens, and so that also perisheth and cometh 
to nothing. They eat the very bark of the fig-tree, and so kill it. Thus the fig- 
tree doth not blossom, nor is there fruit in the vine. 

Thirdly. A eall to the drunkards to lament this judgment ; ver. 5, ““ Awake 
and weep, all ye drinkers of wine.” This intimates, 

1. That they should suffer very sensibly by this calamity. It should touch 
them in a tender part; the new wine, which they loved so well, should be cut 
off from their mouth. Note, It is just with God to take away those comforts 
which are abused to luxury and excess; to recover the corn and wine which is 
prepared for Baal, which is made the food and fuel of a base lust. And to them 
Judgments of that kind are most grievous. ‘lhe more men place their happiness 
in the gratifications of sense the more pressing temporal afflictions are upon 
them. The drinkers of water needed not to care when the vine was laid waste, 
they could live as well without it as they had done, it was no trouble to the 
Nazarites ; but the drinkers of wine will weep and howl. The more delights 
we make necessary to our satisfaction, the more we expose ourselves to trouble 
and disappointment. 

2. It intimates that they had been very senseless and stupid under the former 
tokens of God’s displeasure; and therefore they are here called to awake and 
weep. They that will not be roused out of their security by the word of God 
ohail: be roused by his rod; those that will not be startled by judgments at a 
distance shall be themselves arrested by them; and when they are going to 
take of the forbidden fruit, a prohibition of another nature shall come between 
the cup and the lip, and cut off the wine from their mouth. 


8 Lament like a virgin girded with sackcloth 
For the husband of her youth. 

9 The meat offering and the drink offering is cut off 
From the house of the Lorn; : 
The priests, the Lorp’s ministers, mourn. e 

10 The field is wasted, the land mourneth ; 
For the corn is wasted : 
The new wine is dried up, the oil languisheth. 
2L Be ye ashamed, O ye husbandmen; howl, O ye vine- 
For the wheat and for the barley ; [ dressers, 
Because the harvest of the field is perished 
-2 The vine is dried up, and the fig tree languisheth ; 
The pomegranate tree, the palm tree also, and the apple 
Even all the trees of the field, are withered : [ tree, 
Because joy is withered away from the sons of men. 
18 Gird yourselves, and lament, ye priests : 
Howl, ye ministers of the altar: 
Come, lie all night in sackcloth, ye ministers of my God: 
For the meat offering and the drink offering is withholden 
From the house of your God. 


The judgment is here described as very lamentable, and such as all sorts of 
a should share in. It shall not only rob the drunkards of their Mec qo 
if that were the worst of it, it might be the better borne,) but it shal deprive 
others of their necessary subsistence, who are therefore called to lament, 
ver. 8, as a virgin laments the deat: of her lover, to whom she was espoused, 
but not completeiy married, yet so as that he was in effect her husband; or, as 
a young woman lately married, from whom “the husband of her youth,” her 

oung husband, or the husband to whom she was married when she was young, 
is suddenly taken away by death. Betwixt a new married couple that are 
young, that married for love, and that are every way amiable and agreeable 
to each other, there is great fondness, and consequently great grief if either be 
taken awdy. Such lamentation shall there be for the loss of their corn and 
wine. Note, The more we are wedded to our creature comforts the harder 
it is to part with them. See that parallel place, Jsa, xxxii. 10—12. ‘I'wo sorts 
of people are here brought in, as concerned to lament this devastation, country- 
men and reine 

First. Let the husbandmen and vinedressers lament, ver. 11. Let them be 


ashamed of the care and pains they have taken about their vineyards, for it | 
will be all labour lost, and they shall gain no advantage by it; they shall see | 


the fruit of their labour eaten up before their eyes, and shall not be able to 
save any of it. Note, Those who labour only for “the meat that perisheth,” 
will, sooner or later, be ashamed of their labour. ‘The vinedressers will then 
expres their extreme grief by howling, when they see their vineyards stripped 
of leaves and fruit, and the vine withered, so that nothing is to be had or hoped 
for from them, wherewith they might pay their rent and maintain their families. 
The destruction is particularly described here. “The field is wasted,” ver. 10; 
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all is consumed that it produced; “the land mourns,” the ground has a melan~ 
choly aspect, and looks ruefully; all the inhabitants of the land are in tears for 
what they have lost, are in fears of perishing for want, Jsa. xxiv. 4; Jer. iv. 28. 
The corn, the bread-corn, which is the staff of life, is wasted; the new wine 
which should be brought into the cellars for a supply, when the old is drunk, 
is dried up, is ashamed of having promised so fair what it is not now able to 
perform. The oil languisheth or is diminished, because (as the Chaldee renders 
it) the olives are fallen off. he people were not thankful to God as they 
should have been, for the “bread that strengthens man’s heart,” the “wine 
that makes glad the heart,” and the “oil that makes the face to shine,” 
Ps. civ. 14, 15; and therefore they are justly brought to lament the loss 
and want of them, of all the products of the earth which God had given them, 
either for necessity or for delight. This is repeated, ver. 11, 12: the wheat 
and barley, the two principal grains. Bread was then made of wheat for 
the rich and of barley for the poor, so that rich and poor meet together in 
the calamity. The trees are destroyed, not only the vine and the fig-tree, as 
before, ver. 7, which were more useful and necessary, but other trees also that 
were for delight—the pomegranate, palm-tree, and apple-tree, yea all the trees 
of the field, as well as those of the orchard,—timber-trees as well as fruit-trees, 
In short, all “the harvest of the field is perished,” ver. 11; and by this means 
“joy is withered away from the sons of men,” ver. 12; the joy of harvest, which 
is used to express great and general joy, is come to nothing, is turned into 
shame, is turned into lamentation. Note, The perishing of the harvest is the 
withering of the joy of the children of men. Those that place their happiness 
in the delights of sense, when they are deprived of them, or any way dis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of them, lose all their joy; whereas the children of 
God, that look upon the pleasures of sense with a holy indifferency and con- 
tempt, and know what it is to make God their heart’s delight, can rejoice in 
him as the God of their salvation, even when the fig-tree doth not b Ossom 3 
spiritual joy is so far from withering then, that it flourisheth more than ever, 
ab, iii. 17, 18. Let us see here, 

1. What perishing, uncertain things all our creature comforts are. We can 
never be sure of the continuance of them. ere the heavens had given their 
rains in due season, the earth had yielded her strength, and when thea pointed 
weeks of harvest were at hand they saw no reason to doubt but that they 
should have a very plentiful crop; yet then they are invaded by those un- 
thought-of enemies, that lay all waste, and not by fire and sword. It is our 
wisdom not to lay up our treasure in those things which are liable to so many 
ill accidents. 

2. See what need we have to live in a continual dependence upon God and 
his providence, for our own hands are not sufficient for us. When we see the 
full corn in the ear, and think we are sure of it,—nay, when we have brought it 
home,—if he blow upon it, nay, if he do not bless it, we are not likely to have 
any good of it. 

3. See what ruinous work sin makes. A paradise is turned into a wilderness, 
a fruitful land, the most fruitful land upon earth, into barrenness, for the 
iniquity of them that dwelt therein. 

Secondly. Let the priests, the Lord’s ministers, lament, for they share deeply 
in the calamity. “Gird yourselves” with sackcloth, ver. 13; nay, they do 
mourn, ver. 9. Observe, The priests are called the “ministers of the altar,” 
for on that they attended, and the ministers of the Lord, of my God, saith the 

rophet; for in attending on the altar they served him, did his work, and did 
hig honour, Note, ‘They that are employed in holy things are therein God's 
ministers, and on him they attend. The ministers of the altar used to rejoice 
before the Lord, and spend their time very much in singing; but now they 
must lament and howl, for the meat offering and drink offering was “cut off 
from the house of the Lord,” ver. 9; and the same again, ver. 13, “from the 
house of your God.” He is your God in a particular manner; you are in a 
nearer relation to him than other Israelites are, and therefore it is expected 
you should be more concerned than others for that which is a hindrance to the 
service of his sanctuary. It is intimated, : : ¥ 

1. ‘That the people, as long as they had the fruits of the earth brought in 
their season, presented to the Lord his dues out of them, and brought the 
offerings to the altar, and tithes to them that served at the altar. ote, A 
people may be filling up the measure of their iniquity apace, and yet may keep 
a course of external performances in religion. ‘ : 3 

2. That when the meat and drink failed, the meat offering and drink offering 
failed of course; and this was the sorest instance of the calamity. Note, As 
far as any public trouble is an obstruction to the course of religion, it is to 
be upon that account, more than any other, sadly lamented, especially by the 
priests, the Lord’s ministers. As far as poverty occasions the decay of piety, 
and the neglect of Divine offices, and starves the cause of religion among a 
people, it is indeed a sore judgment. When the famine prevailed God could 
not have his sacrifices, nor could the priests have their maintenance; and there- 
fore let the Lord’s ministers mourn. 


14 Sanctify ye a fast, call a solemn assembly, 

Gather the elders avd all the inhabitants of the land 
Into the house of the Lorp your God, 

And cry unto the Lorp, 

Alas for the day! 

For the day of the Lorp Zs at hand, 

And as a destruction from the Almighty shall it come 

Is not the meat cut off before our eyes, 

Yea, joy and gladness from the house of our God ? 

The seed is rotten under their clods, 

The garners are laid desolate, the barns are broken down, 
For the corn is withered. 

How do the beasts groan ! [pasture , 
‘The herds of cattle are perplexed, because they have no 


16 


17 


18 


EASTERN GRANARIES. 


i. 4. A plague of locusts is here introduced, if, as is said, the 
almer-worm, locust, canker-worm, and caterpillar all refer to the 
vcust in different stages of its being. By some it is thought that 

four species of the locust are meant, while others suppose the prophet 
enumerates four distinct insects. We cannot speak certainly, and it 
may be that all the names do not apply to locusts, though some of 
them must. Another question which has been raised is whether the 
passage is historical or figurative, or a combination of both. Even 


if we admit an actual insect plague at the time the prophet wrote, 
we cannot fail to see that it is made the basis of a prediction of 
calamities from foreign invaders, or some other great catastrophe. 

i. 6. This verse is correctly viewed as in the first place applicable 
to the locusts, though it may really point to other enemies. The 
enormous, not to say irresistible, power of swarms of locusts is so 
well known that the fact requires no special proof. Of this and 
other characteristics of locusts in the first and second chapters of this 
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Yea, the flocks of sheep are made desolate. 


19 O LorpD, to thee will J cry: 
For the fire hath devoured the pastures of the wilderness, 
* And the flame hath burned all the trees of the field. 
20 The beasts of the field cry also unto thee: 
For the rivers of waters are dried up, 


And the fire hath devoured the pastures of the wilderness. 


We have observed abundance of tears shed for the destruction of the fruits 
of the earth by the locusts, now here we have those tears turned into the right 
channel, that of repentance and humiliation before God. The judgment was 
very heavy, and here they are directed to own the hand of God in it, his mighty 
hand, and to humble themselves under it. Here is, ? 

First. A proclamation issued out for a general fast. The priests are ordered 
to appoint one. They must not only mourn themselves, but they must call 


upon others to mourn too. “ Sanctify ye a fast i. fe tas ar enitice i Le 
’ 


apart from all worldly business, to be spent in the ( f 
expressions of repentance, and other extraordinary instances of devotion. 
Note, Under public judgments there ought to be ‘public humiliations; for by 
them the Lord God calls to weeping and mourning. With all the marks of 
sorrow and shame sin must be confessed and bewailed, the righteousness of 
God must be acknowledged, and his favour implored. Observe what is to be 
done by a nation at such atime. Ist. A day is to be appointed for this purpose, 
a day of restraint, so the margin reads it. A day in which people must be 
restrained from their other ordinary occasions, (that they may the more closely 
attend God’s service,) and from all bodily refreshments. For, 2nd. It must be 
a fast, a religious abstaining from meat and drink, farther than is of absolute 
necessity. The king of Nineveh appointed a fast, in which they were to taste 
nothing, Jonah iii. 7. Hereby we own ourselves unworthy of our necessary 
food, and that we have forfeited it, and deserve to be wholly deprived of it. 
We punish ourselves, and mortify the body, which has been the occasion of 
sin; we keep it in a frame fit to serve the soul in serving God; and by the 
appetite’s craving food, the desires of the soul towards that which is better 
than life, and all the supports of it, are excited. This was in a special manner 
seasonable, now God was depriving them of their meat and drink; for hereby 
they accommodate themselves to the affliction they were under. When God 
saith, You shall fast, it is time to say, We will fast. 3rd. There must bea solemn 
assembly. The elders and the people, magistrates and subjects, must be gathered 
together, even “all the inhabitants of the land,” that God might be honoured 
by their public humiliations, that they might thereby take the more shame to 
themselves, and that they might excite and stir up one another to the religious 
duties of the day. All had contributed to the national guilt, all shared in the 
national calamity, and therefore they must all join in the professions of repent- 
ance, 4th. They must come together in the temple, “the house of the Lord 
your God,” because that was the house of prayer, and there they might hope 
to meet with God, because it was the place which he had chosen to put his 
name there; there they might hope to speed, because it was a type of Christ 
and his mediation. Thus they interested. themselves in Solomon’s prayer for 
the acceptance of all the requests that should be put up in or towards this 
house, in which their present case was particularly mentioned ; 1 Kin. viii. 37, 
* Tf there be locust, if there be caterpillar.” 5th. They must sanctify this fast, 
must observe it in a religious manner, with sincere devotion. What is a fast 
worth if it be not sanctified? 6th. They must “ery unto the Lord.” To him 
they must make their complaint, and offer up their supplication to him. When 
we cry in our affliction, we must cry to the Lord; this is fasting to him, 
Zee. vii. 5. . : 

Secondly. Divers considerations suggested to induce them to proclaim this 
fast, and to observe it strictly. : : P 

1. God was beginning a controversy with them. It was time to “cry unto 
the Lord, for the day of the Lord is at hand,” ver. 15. Either they mean the 
continuance and consequences of this present, judgment, which they now saw 
but breaking in upon them, or some greater judgment, which this was but a 
preface to. However it be, this they are taught to make the matter of their la- 
mentation; “ Alas, for the day, the day of the Lord is at hand.” Therefore cry 
to God. For, ist. The day of his judgment is very near, it is at hand; it will 
not slumber, and therefore you should not. It is time to fast and pray, for you 
have but a little time to turn youin, 2nd. It will be very terrible; there is no 
escaping it, no resisting it; ‘as a destruction from the Almighty shall it come:” 
see Isa. xiil. 6. It is not a correction but a destruction; and it comes from the 
hand, not of a weak creature, but of the Almighty, and who knows (nay, who 
doth not know,) the power of his anger? Whither should we go with our cries, 
but to him from whom the judgment we dread comes? ‘There is no fleeing 
from him but by fleeing to him; no escaping destruction from the Almighty 
but by making our submission and supplication to the Almighty. This is 
“taking hold on his strength, that we may make peace,” Jsa. xxvii. 5. 

2. They saw themselves already under the tokens of his displeasure. It was 
time to fast and pray, for their distress was very great, ver. 16. Ist. Let them 
look into their own houses, and there was no plenty there, as used to be. 
Those who kept a good table were now obliged to retrench; “Is not the meat 
cut off before our eyes?” We see it wherever we go. Note, Though it is 
common for the heart not to rue what the eye sees not, yet that heart is hard 
ndeed which trembles not, and humbles not itself, when God’s judgments are 
defore the eyes. If, when God’s hand is lifted up, men will not see, when his 
and is laid on they shall see. Is not the meat many atime cut off before our 
eyes? Let us then labour for that spiritual meat which is not before our eyes, 
and which cannot be cut off. 2nd. Let them look into God’s house, and see the 
effects of the judgment there, Joy and gladness were cut off from the house of 
God. Note, The house of our God is the proper place of joy and gladness. 
When David goes to the altar of God, it is to God my exceeding joy. But 
when joy and gladness are cut off from God’s house, either by the corruption 
of holy things, or the persecution of holy persons, when serious godliness 
decays and love waxes col/, then it is time to ery to the Lord, time to ery, 

las! 

The prophet returns to describe the grievousness of the calamity in several 
particulars of it.. Corn and cattle are husbandmen’s staple commodities ; now 
fore they are deprived of both these. First. The caterpillars have devoured the 
corn; ver. 17, the garners, which they used to fill with corn, ‘are laid desolate, 
and the barns broken down,” because the corn is withered, and the owners 
think it not worth while to be at the charge of repairing them when they have 
nothing to put in them, nor likely to have any; for “the seed is rotten under the 
clods,” either through too much rain, or (which was the more common ease in 
Canaan) for want of rain, or perhaps some insects under ground eat it up. When 
one crop fails the husbandman hopes the next will make it up; but here they 
despair of that, the seedtime being as bad as the harvest. Secondly. The cattle 
perish too for want of grass; ver. 18, ‘“‘ How do the beasts groan!” This the 
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prophet takes notice of, that the people might be affected with it, and la 
to heart the judgment. The groans of the cattle should soften their hard an 
impenitent hearts. “The herds of cattle,” the larger cattle, (black cattle we 
call them,) they are perplexed, nay, even “the flocks of sheep,” who will live 
upon a common, and take up with very short grass, yet even they are made 
desolate. See here the inferior creatures suffer for our transgression, and 
groan under the double burthen of being serviceable to the sin of man and 
subject to the curse of God for it. “ Cursed is the ground for thy sake.” 

Thirdly. The prophet stirs them up to ery to God, with the consideration 
of the examples given them for it. 

1. His own example; ver. 19, “ O Lord, to thee will I cry.” He wovs* wot 
put them upon doing that which he would not resolve to do himseir; nay, 
whether they would do it or no, he would. Note, If God’s ministers cannot 
prevail to affect others with the discoveries of Divine wrath, yet they ought 
to be themselves affected with them ; if they cannot bring others to cry to God, 
yet they must themselves be much in prayer. In time of trouble we must not 
only pray but ery, must be fervent and importunate in prayer; and to God, 
from whom both the destruction is and the salvation must be, ought our ery 
to be always directed. That which engaged him to ery to God was not so 
much any personal affliction as the national calamity. ‘The fire has devoured 
the pastures of the wilderness ;” which seems to be meant of some parching, 
scorching heat of the sun, which was as fire to the fruits of the earth; it con- 
sumed them all. Note, When God “ calls to contend by fire,” it concerns those 
Hee have any interest in heaven to cry mightily to him for relief: see Num. xi.2; 

m, Vii. 4, 5. 

2. The example of the inferior creatures. The beasts of the field do not only 
groan, but they ery unto thee, ver. 20. They appeal to thy pity, according to 
their capacity, and as if, though they are not capable of a rational and revealed 
religion, yet they had something of dependence upon God by natural instinet. 
At least, when they groan by reason of their calamity, he is pleaked to interpret 
it as if they cried to him; much more will he put such a favourable construc- 
tion upon the groanings of his own children, though sometimes so feeble that 
they eannot be uttered, Rom. viii. 26. The beasts are here said to ery unto 
God, as from him the lions seek their meat, Ps. civ. 21, and the young ravens. 
Job xxxviii. 41. The complaints of the brute creatures here are for want of 
water. ‘The rivers are dried up, through the excessive heat, and for want of 
grass, for “the fire has devoured the pastures of the wilderness.” And what 
better are they than beasts that never ery to God but for corn and wine, and 
complain of nothing but the want of the delights of sense; yet their crying to 
God in those cases shames the stupidity of those that ery not to God in any 
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In this chapter, we have, I. A farther description of that terrible desolation which should 
be made in the land of Judah by the locusts and caterpillars, ver. 1—11. II. A serious 
call to the people, when they are under this sore judgment, to return and repent, and to 
fast and pray, and seek unto God for mercy, with directions how to do this aright, 
ver. 12—17. III. A promise that upon their repentance God would remove the judg- 
ment, would repair the breaches made upon them by it, and restore unto them plenty of 
all good things, ver. 18—27. IV. A prediction of the setting up of the kingdom of the 
Messiah in the world, by the pouring out of the Spirit in the latter days, ver. 28—32. 
Thus the beginning of this chapter is made terrible with the tokens of God’s wrath, but 
the latter end of it made comfortable with the assurances of his favour, and it is in the 
way of repentance that this blessed change is made, So that though it is only the last 
paragraph of the chapter that points directly at gospel times, yet the whole may be 
improved as a type and figure, representing the curses of the law invading men for 
their sins, and the comforts of the Gospel flowing into them upon their repentance, 


‘DLOW ye the trumpet in Zion, 
And sound an alarm in my holy mountain: 
Let all the inhabitants of the land tremble: 
For the day of the Lorp cometh, for ¢¢ is nigh at hand; 
2 A day of darkness and of gloominess, 
A day of clouds and of thick darkness, 
As the morning spread upon the mountains: 
A great people and a strong ; 
There hath not been ever the like, neither shall be any 
more after it. 
Even to the years of many generations, 
3 A fire devoureth before them ; 
And behind them a flame burneth : 
The land is as the garden of Eden before them, 
And behind them a desolate wilderness; 
Yea, and nothing shall escape them. 
4 The appearance of them ¢s as the appearance of horses; 
And as horsemen, so shall they run. 
5 Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shall 
they leap, - [ble, 
Like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stub- 
As a strong people set in battle array. 
6 Before their face the people shall be much pained : 
All faces shall gather blackness. 
7 They shall run like mighty men; 
They shall climb the wall like men of war; 
And they shall march every one on his ways, 
And they shall not break their ranks: 
8 Neither shall one thrust another; 
They shall walk every one in his path: [wounded. — 
And when they fall upon the sword, they shall not be 


book, Dr. Tristram says they are all “illustrated by the accounts of 
modern observers—their voracity, and the uttér devastation and 
destruction which marks their track, famine and pestilence; their 
appearance in clouds which darken the air; and the noise they make 
in their flight, compared by one traveller to the roar of a cataract 
overhead,” &c, As intimated in verse 7, they strip the trees of their 
bark as well as of their leaves, 

1. 12. Five fruits of great value are here mentioned, but not all 
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equally common in Palestine. The vine was most extensively culti- 
vated, and flourished exceedingly. A similar statement may be made 
of the fig-tree, and the pomegranate has always been common. The — 
palm was apparently more frequent formerly than at present in Syria, — 
but dates are valued as food even where the trees are not cultivated. — 
With regard to what is called an apple-tree by our translators, there — 


is some uncertainty, but among the various conjectures on the subject 


we prefer that which makes it the apricot. This, we are tal, ig — 
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9 They shall run to and fro in the city ; 

They shall run upon the wall, they shall climb up upon 
the houses ; 

They shall enter in at the windows like a thief. 

‘The earth shall quake before them; 

The heavens shall tremble : 

‘he sun and the moon shall be dark, 

And tne stars shall withdraw their shining: 

And the Lorp shall utter his voice before his army : 

For his camp zs very great : 

For he ts strong that executeth his word: , 

For the day of the Lorn 7s great and very terrible ; 

And who can abide it ? 


Here we have God contending with his own professing people for their sins, 
and executing upon them the Judgment written in the law; Dew. xxviii. 42, 
“The fruit of thy land shall the locust consume,” which was one of those 
diseases of Egypt that God would bring upon them, ver. 60. 

First. Here is the war proclaimed; ver. 1, “ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion;” 
either to call the invading army together, and then the trumpet sounds a charge, 
or rather to give notice to Judah and Jerusalem of the approach of the ji S 
ment, that they might prepare to meet their God in the way of his judgments, and 
might endeavour by provers and tears—the church’s best artillery—to put b 
the stroke. It was the priests’ business to sound the trumpet, Num. x. 8, bot 
as an appeal to God in the day of their distress and a summons to the people 
to come together to seek his face. Note, It is the work of ministers to give 
warning from the word of God of the fatal consequences of sin, and to reveal 
his wrath from heaven against the ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. 
And though it is not the privilege of Zion and Jerusalem to be exempted from 
the judgments of God, if they provoke him, yet it is their privilege to be warned 
of them, that they may make their peace with him. Even in the holy mountain 
the alarm must be sounded, and then it sounds most dreadful, Am. ii. 2. Now, 
“shall a trumpet be blown in the Cure in the holy city,“ and the people not be 
afraid ?” Sure they will; Am. iii. 6,“ Let all the inhabitants of the land tremble.” 
They shall be made to tremble by the judgment itself. Let them therefore 
tremble at the alarm of it. 

Secondly. Here is a general idea given of the day of battle, which cometh, 
which is nigh at hand, and there is no avoiding it. It is the day of the Lord, the 
day of his judgment, in which he will both manifest and magnify himself. It is 
“a day of darkness and gloominess,” ver. 2; literally so, the swarms of locusts 
and caterpillars being so large and so thick as to darken the sky, zx. x. 15, or 
rather figuratively ; it will be a melancholy time, a time of grievous affliction. 
And it will come ‘‘as the morning spread upon the mountains;” the darkness 
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of this day will come as suddenly as the morning light, as irresistibly, will 
spread as far, and grow upon them as the morning light. 
Thirdly. Here is the army drawn up in array; ver. 2, They are “a great 


eople and strong.” Any one that sees the vast numbers that there shall be of 
Boat and caterpillars, destroying the land, will say, (as we are all apt to be 
most affected with what is present,) Surely, never was the like before, nor ever 
will be the like again. Note, Extraordinary judgments are rare things, and 
seldom happen, which is an instance of God’s patience. When God had drowned 
the world once he promised never to doit again. ‘The army is here described 
to be, 1. Very bold and daring. They are as horses, as war horses that rush into 
the battle, and are not affrighted, ob xxxix. 22; and as horsemen carried on 
with martial fire and fury, “so shall they run,” ver. 4. Some of the ancients 
have observed that the head of a locust is very like in shape to the head of a 
horse. 2. Very loud and noisy. “ Like the noise of chariots,” of many chariots, 
when driven furiously over rough ground, “on the tops of the mountains,” 
ver. 5. Hence is borrowed part of the description of the locusts which St. John 
saw rise out of the bottomless pit, Mev. ix. 7, 9, “The shapes of the locusts were 
like unto horses prepared unto the battle; and the sound of their wings was 
7#s the sound of chariots, of many horses running to the battle.” Historians 
ell us, that the noise made by swarms of locusts in those countries that use 
to be infested with them hath sometimes been heard six miles off. The noise 
is likewise compared to that of a roaring fire. It is like the “noise of a flame” 
that “devours the stubble,” which noise is the more terrible because that which 
it is the indication of is devouring. Note, When God’s judgments are abroad 
they make a great noise, and it is necessary for the awakening of a secure and 
stupid world. 3. They are very regular, and keep rank in their march. ‘Though 
numerous and greedy of spoil, yet they are “as a strong people set in battle 
array,” ver. 5. “They shall march every one on his way,” straight forward, as 
if they had been trained up by the discipline of war to keep their post, and 
observe their right-hand man. “They shall not break their ranks, nor one 
thrust another,” ver.7, 8. Their number and swiftness shall breed no confusion, 
See how God can make creatures to act by rule that have no reason to act by, 
when he designs to serve his own purposes by them. And see how necessary 
it is that those who are employed in any service fur God should observe order 
and keep ranks, should diligently go on in their own work, and not stand in one 
another’s way. 4. They are very swift. They “run like horsemen,” ver. 4; run 
“like mighty men,” ver. 7; they “run to and tro in the city,” and “run upon the 
wall,” ver. 9; when God “sends forth his command on earth,’ his word “runs 
very swiftly,” Ps. exlvii. 15. Angels have wings, and so have locusts, when God 
makes use of them. 

Fourthly. Here is the terrible execution done by this formidable army. 1. In 
the country, ver. 3. View the army in the front, and you will see a tire devour- 
ing before them ; they consume all as if they breathed fire. View it in the rear. 
and you will see those that come behind as furious as the foremost; “ Behind 
them a flame burns.” _When they are gone, then it will appear what destruc- 
tion they have made. Look upon the fields that they have not yet invaded, and 
they are as the garden of Eden, pleasant to the eye, and full of good fruits; they 
are the pride and glory of the country. But look upon the fields that they have 
eaten up, and they are “as a desolate wilderness,” One would not think that 
these had ever been like the former, and yet so they were perhaps but the day- 
before; or that those should ever be made like these, and yet so they shall be 
perbaps by to-morrow night; ye» and nothing shall escape them that can pos- 
sibly be made food for them. Let none be proud of the beauty of their grounds 
any more than of their bodies, for God can soon change the face of buh, 2, In 


the city they shall “climb the wall,” ver. 7; a yh en “run upon the houses, 
and enter in at the window lke a thief,” ver. 9. hen Egypt was plogued with 
locusts, they filled Pharaoh's houses and the houses of his servants, /x. x. 5, 6. 
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The locusts out of the bottomless pit—Satan’s emissaries, and missionaries of the 

man of sin—do as these locusts. God’s judgments, too, when they come with 

ee cannot be kept out with bars and bolts ; they will find or force 
1eir way. 

Fifthly. The impressions that should hereby be made upon the people. They 
shall find it to no purpose to make opposition; these enemies are invulnerable, 
and therefore irresistible; “‘ When they fall upon the sword they shall not be 
wounded,” ver, 8. And those that cannot be hurt cannot be stopped, and 
therefore ‘‘ before their faces the people shall be much pained,” ver. 6; as the 
merchants are in pain for their trading ships when they hear they are just 
in the mouth of a squadron of the enemies. One was in pain for his field, 
another for his vineyard, and “all faces gather blackness,” which notes the 
utmost consternation imaginable. Men in fear lock pale; but men in despair 
look black. ‘The whiteness of a sudden fright, when it is setued, turns unto 
blackness. What is the matter of our pride and pleasure God can soon make 
the matter of our pain. The terror that the country should be in is described, 
ver. 10, by figurative expressions. “The earth shall quake,” and “the heavens 
tremble.” Even the hearts that seemed undaunted, so firm that nothing would 
frighten them, as immovable as heaven or earth, yet shall be seized with asto- 
nishment. Or, when the inhabitants of the land are made to quake, it seems to 
them as if all about them trembled too. Through the prevalency of their fear, 
or for want of the supports of life they used to have, their eye shall wax dim, 
and their sight fail them, so that to them “ the sun and moon shall” seem to “be 
dark,” and the stars to “withdraw their shining.” Note, When God frowns 
upon men the lights of heaven will be small joy to them. For man, by rebellin 
against his Creator, has forfeited the benefit of all the creatures. But though 
this here is to be understood figuratively, there is a day coming when it will be 
accomplished in the letter, when the heavens shall be rolled together like 
a scroll, and the earth, and all the works that are therein, shall be burnt up. 
Particular judgments should awaken us to think of the general judgment. : 

Sixthly. We are directed to look up to him who is the Commander-in-chief 
of this formidable army, and that is God himself, ver. 11. It is “his army,” it 
is “his camp;” he raised it, he gives it commission; he “utters his voice before 
it,” as the general useth to give orders to his army what to do, and make 
a speech to animate the soldiers. It is the Lord that gives the word of com- 
mand to all these animals, which they exactly observe. Some think with this 
cloud of locusts God sent terrible thunder, for that is called, ‘‘the voice of the 
Lord,” and was another of the plagues of Egypt, and this made the heavens and 
earth tremble. It is ‘the day of the Lord,” as it was called, ver, 1, for in this 
war we are sure he carries the day; it must need be his, for his camp is great 
and numerous; those whom he makes war upon he can, as here, overpower 
with numbers. And whoever he employs to execute his word, as the minister 
of his justice, is sure to be made strong, and par negotio.— equal to what he 
undertakes.’ Whom God gives commission tu he girds with strength for the 
executing of that commission. And this makes the great day of the Lord very 
terrible to all those who in that day are to be made the monuments of his 
justice, for who can abide it? None can escape the arrests of God’s wrath, 
can make head against the force of it, or bear up under the weight of it, 

1 Sam. vi. 20; Ps. lxxvi. 7. 


12 Therefore also now, saith the Lorp, 

Turn ye even to me with all your heart, 

And with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning. 

And rend your heart, and not your garments, 

And turn unto the Lorp your God: 

For he ¢s gracious and merciful, 

Slow to anger, and of great kindness, 

And repenteth him of the evil. 

Who knoweth 7/ he will return and repent, 

And leave a blessing behind him; 

L'ven a meat offering and a drink offermg unto the Lorp 

Blow the trumpet in Zion, [your God? 

Sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly: 

Gather the people, sanctify the congregation, 

Assemble the elders, 

Gather the children, and those that suck the breasts: 

Let the bridegroom go forth of his chamber, 

And the bride out of her closet 

Let the priests, the ministers of the Lorn, 

Weep between the porch and the altar, 

And let them say, Spare thy people, O Lorp, 

And give not thine heritage to reproach, 

That the heathen should rule over them: 

Wherefore should they say among the people. Where ¢s 
their God ? 


We have here an earnest exhortation to repentance, inferred from that 
desolating judgment described and threatened in the foregoing verses: There- 
fure now turn ye to the Lord. 1. Thus you must answer the end and intention 
of the judgment; for it was sent for this end, to convince yes of your sins, to 
humble you for them, to reduce you to your right minds and to your allegiance. 
God brings us into straits that he may bring us to repentance, and so bring us 
to himself. 2. Thus you may stay the progress of the judgment. ‘Things are 
bad with you, but thus you may prevent their growing worse; nay, if you take 
this course, they will soon grow better. Here is a gracious invitation, 

First. To a personal repentance, exercised in the soul; “every family apart 
and their wives apart,” Zec. xii. 12. When the judgments of God are abroad 
each person is concerned to contribute er uote to common supplications, 
having contributed to the common guilt. very one must mend one, | and 
mourn for one, and then we should all be mended, and all found among God’s 


mourners. Observe es 
1. What we are here called to, which will teach us what it is to repent; for 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


everywhere common, and with the exception of the fig, the most 
abundant fruit of the country. It may be noticed that the olive is 
not included in the list of fruit trees ir this verse, but it is implied 
by the “ oil” in verse 10, where the failure of the crop is described. 
i. 17, 18. The pastoral and agricultural habits of the people are 


indicated m all the details of national calamity set forth by the 


prophet, 
i. 19, 20. From these verses we may infer that drought is associated 


\ 


with the attacks of the locusts. Some suppose the “fire” and “flame” 
in verse 19 are figurative descriptions of what the insects had 
effected ; but this can scarcely be said of verse 20, where the drying 
up of the rivers is associated with the scorching of the pastures in 
the wilderness, or great grazing lands of the East. 

ii. 1. Many regard this verse as introducing a proclamation of an 
awful attack of locusts, the movements and ravages of which occupy 
the following verses, As, however, the subseysent language seems 
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wt is the same that the Lord our God still requires of us, we having all made 

work for repentance. ‘ : 

Ist. We must be truly humbled for our sins, must be sorry we have by sin 
offended God, and ashamed we have by sin wronged ourselves, both wronged 
our judgments and wronged our interests. ‘There must be outward expressions 
of sorrow and shame, fasting and weeping and mourning? Tears for the trouble 
must be turned into tears for the sin that procured it. But what will the out- 
ward expressions of sorrow avail, if the inward impressions be not agreeable, 
and not only accompany them, but be the root and spring of them, and give 
rise to them? And, therefore, it follows, “Rend your heart, and not your gar- 
ments;” not but that, according to the custom of that age, it was proper for 
them to rend their garments, in token of great grief ior their sins, and a holy 
indignation against themselves for their folly. Bus rest not in the doing of 
that, as if that were sufficient, but be more in care to accommodate your spirits 
than to accommodate your dress to a day of fasting and humiliation, Nay, rend 
not your garments at all, unless withal you rend your hearts; for the sign 
without the thing signified is but a jest and a mockery, and an affront to God, 
Rending the heart is that which Gud looks for, and requires; that is, the 
* broken and contrite heart,” which he “ will not despise,’ Ps. li. 17- When 
we are greatly grieved in soul for sin, so that it even cuts us to the heart to 
think how we have dishonoured God, and disparaged ourselves by it,—when 
we conceive an aversion to sin, and earnestly desire and endeavour to get clear 
of the principles of it, and never to return to the practice of it,—then we rend 
our hearts for it, and then will God rend the heavens, and come down to us 
with mercy. 

2nd. We must be thoroughly converted to our God, and come home to him 
when we fall out with sin. “ barn He even to me,” saith the Lord, ver. 12, and 
again, ver. 13, “Turn unto the Lord your God.” Our fasting and weeping is 
worth nothing if we do not with it turn to God as our God. When we are 

* fully convinced that it is our duty and interest to keep in with him, and are 

heartily sorry we have ever turned the back upon him, and thereupon by a 

firm and fixed resolution make his glory our end, his will our rule, and his 

favour our felicity, then we return to the Lord our God; and this we are all 
commanded and invited to do, and to do it quickly. 

2. What arguments are here used to persuade this people thus to turn to the 
Lord, and to turn to him with all their hearts. When the heart is rent for sin 
and rent from it, then it is prepared to turn entirely to God, and to be devoted 
eutirely to him, and he will have it all or none. Now, to bring ourselves to this, 
let us consider, 

Ist. *We are sure he is, in the general, a good God. Therefore we must turn 
to the Lord our God, not only because he has been just and righteous in 
punishing us for our sins, the fear of which should draw us to him, but because 
‘he is gracious and merciful,” in receiving us upon our repentance, the hope 
of which should drive us to him. He is gracious and merciful, delights not in 
the death of sinners, but desires they may turn and live. He is slow to anger 
against those that offend him, but of great kindness towards those that desire to 
please him. These very expressions are used in God’s proclamation of his name, 
when he caused his goodness, and with it all his glory, to pass before Moses, 
Ex. xxxiv. 6,7. He “repenteth him of the evil;” not that he changeth his 
mind, but when the sinner’s mind is changed God's way towards him is changed, 
the sentence is reversed, and the curse of the law is taken off. Note, That is 

enuine, ingenuous, and evangelical repentance which ariseth from a firm 

Belief of the mercy of God, which we have sinned against, and yet are not in 
despair. ‘“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The goodness of 
God, if it be rightly understood, instead of emboldening us to go on in sin, will 
be the most powerful inducement to repentance, Ps. exxx. 4. The act of 
indemnity brings those to God whom the act of attainder frightened from him. 
2nd. We have reason to hope he will, upon our repentance, give us that good 
which by sin we have forfeited and deprived ourselves of, ver. 14; that he will 
return and repent, that he will not proceed against us as he has done, but will 
act in favour of us. ‘Therefore let us repent of our sins against him, and return 
to him in a way of duty, because then we may hope he will repent of his judg- 
ments against us, and return to us in a way of mercy. Now observe, First. 
The manner of the expectation is very humble and modest; “ Who knows if he 
will?” Some think it is expressed thus deubtfully, to check the presumption 
and security of the people, and to quicken them to a holy carefulness and liveli- 
ness in their repentance, as Jos. xxiv. 19. Or, rather, it is expressed doubtfully, 
because it is the removal of a temporal judgment that they here promise them- 
selves, which we cannot be so confident of as we may that in the general God 
is gracious and merciful. There is no question at all to be made but that if 
we repent of our sins God will forgive them, and be reconciled to us; but 
whether he will remove this or the other affliction we are under may well be 
questioned, and yet the probability of it should encourage us to repent. Pro- 
mises of temporal good things are often made with a peradventure : “Tt may 
be you shall be hid,” Zeph. 11.3. David’s sin is pardoned, and yet the child 
anal die; and when David prayed for its life he said _as here, “ Who can tell 
whether God will be gracious to me” in this matter likewise? 2\Sam. xii. 22. 
The Ninevites repented and reformed upon such a consideration as_ this, 
Jon, iii. 9. Secondly. The matter of the expectation is very pious. They pepe 
God will return and repent, and “leave a blessing behind him;” not as if he 
were about to go from them, and they could be content with any blessing in 
lieu of his presence, but behind him, that is, after he hath ceased his contro- 
versy with us, he will bestow a blessing upon us. And what is it? It isa 
“meat offering and a drink offering to the Lord our God.” ‘The fruits of the 
earth are called a blessing, Jsa. lxv. 8, because they depend upon God's blessing, 
afd are necessary blessings to us. They had been deprived of these, and that 
which grieved them most while they were so was, that God’s altar wanted its 
offerings, and God's priests their maintenance. That, therefore, which they 
comfort themselves with the prospect of in their return of plenty is, that then 
there should be meat offerings and drink offerings in abundance brought to 
God’s altar, which they mure deared than to see the wonted abundance of meat 
and drink brought to their own tables. Thus, when Hezekiah was in hopes he 
should recover of his sickness, he asked, “ What is the sign that I shall go up,” 
not to the throne of judgment, or to the council-board, but “to the house of 
the Lord?” Jsa. xxxviii. 22. Note, The plentiful enjoyment of God’s ordinances 
in their power and purity is the most valuable instance of a nation’s pros- 
perity, and the greatest blessing that can be desired. If God give the blessing 
of the meat offering and the drink offering, that will bring along with it other 
blessings,—will sanctify them, sweeten them, and secure them. 

Secondly. They are here called to a public national repentance, to be exer- 
cised in the solemn assembly, asa national act, for the glory of God and the 
excitement of one another, and that the neighbour nations might know and 
observe what it was that qualified them for God's gracious returns in mercy 
tc them, which they would be the admiring witnesses of. Let us see here, 

1. How the congregation must be called together, ver. 15,16. The trumpet 
was blown, ver. 1, to sound an alarm of war; but now it must be blown in 
order to a treaty of peace. God is willing to shew mercy to his people, if he 
do but find them in a jrame fit for it, and therefore, Call them together; 
‘sanctify a fast.” By the law mavy annual feasts were appointed but only 
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one day in the year was to be observed as a fast,—the day of atonement, a day 
to afflict the soul; and if they had kept close to God and their duty, there 
would have been no occasion to observe any more. But now they had by sir 
brought the judgments of God upon them they are often called to fasting. 
What was said, ch. i. 14, is here repeated, “ Call a solemn assembly,” “ gather 
the people,” press them to come together upon this errand; “sanctify the con- 
gregation,” appoint a time for solemn preparation beforehand, and put them in 
mind to prepare themselves. Let not the greatest be excused, but assemble 
the elders, the judges, and magistrates; let not the meanest be passed by, but 
“gather the children, and those that suck the breasts.” It is good to bring 
little children, as soon as they are capable of understanding any thing, to reli- 
gious assemblies, that they may be trained up betimes in the way wherein they 
should go. But these were brought even when they were at the breast; and 
were kept fasting, that by their cries for the breast the hearts of the parents 
might be moved to repent of sin, which God might justly visit upon their 
chridren, so as that the tongue of the sucking child might “cleave to the roof 
of his mouth,” Lam. iv. 4; and that on them God might have compassion, as 
he had on the infants of Nineveh, Jon. iv. 11. New married people must not be 
exempted; “Let, the bridegroom go forth of his chamber, and the bride out 
of her closet.” Let them not take state upon them as usual, nor put on their 
ornaments, nor indulge themselves in mirth but apply themselves to the duties 
of the panes fast with as much gravity and sadness as any of their neighbours. 
Note, Private joys must always give way to public sorrows, both those for 
affliction and those for sin. 

2. How the work of the day must be carried on, ver. 17. Ist. The priests, 
the Lord’s ministers, must_preside in the congregation, and be God’s mouth to 
the people, and theirs to God. Who but they should stand in the gap to turn 
away the wrath of God, whose business it was to make intercession upon 
ordinary occasions? 2nd. They must officiate “between the porch and the 
altar.” There they used to attend about the sacrifices, and therefore, now 
they have no sacrifices to offer, or next to none, there they must offer up their 
spiritual sacrifices. There the people must see them weeping and wrestling, 
like their father Jacob, and be helped into the same devout frame. Ministers 
must themselves be affected with those things wherewith they desire to affect 
others. It was “between the porch and the altar” that Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada was put to death for his faithfulness; that precious blood God 
would require at their hands, and therefore, to turn away the judgment 
threatened for it, there they must weep. 3rd. They must pray. Words are 
here put into their mouths which they might in their prayers enlarge upor. 
Their petition must be, “Spare thy people, O Lord.” God's people, when 
they are in distress, can expect no relief against God’s justice but what comes 
from his mercy. ‘They cannot say, Lord, right us, but, Lord, spare us; we 
deserve the correction; we need it; but, Lord, mitigate it. The sinner’s suppli- 
cation is, Spare us, good Lord: their tes must be taken from the relation 
wherein they stand to God. ‘They are thy people, and thine heritage, therefore 
have compassion on them, but especially from the concern of God’s glory in 
their trouble. Lord, “give not thine heritage to reproach,” to the reproach 
of famine. Let not the land of Canaan, that hath so long been celebrated for 
the glory of all lands, now be made the scorn of all lands; let not the heathen 
rule over them, as they easily will do, when thine heritage is impoverished, and 
disabled to subsist. Let not the heathen make them a proverb or a byword, so 
some read it; let it never be said, As poor and beggarly as an Israelite. Note, 
‘The maintaining of the credit of the nation among its neighbours is a blessing to 
be desired and prayed for by all that wish well to it. But that reproach of the 
church is especially to be dreaded and deprecated which reflects upon God; 
let them not “say among the people, Where is their God?” that God who has 
promisea to help them, whom they have boasted so much of, and put sucha 
confidence in. If God’s heritage be destroyed, the neighbours will say, that 
God was either weak, and could not relieve them, or unkind, and would not. 
God thus triumphs over the pretended deities ; Deu. xxxii. 37, “ Where are 
now their pods in whom they trusted?” And Sennacherib thus triumphs over 
them; “ Where are the gods of Hamath and Arpad?” But it must by no means 
be sutfered that any should say of Israel, “ Where is their God?” for we are 
sure our God is in the heavens, Ps. cxyv. 2, 3; is in his temple, 2s. xi. 4. 


18 Then will the Lorp be jealous for his land, 
And pity his people 

19 Yea, the Lorp will answer and say unto his people, 
Behold, I will send you corn, 

And wine, and oil, and ye shall be satisfied therewith: 
And I will no more make you a reproach among tke 
heathen : 

20 But I will remove far off from you the northern army, 

And will drive him into a land barren and desolate, 
With his face toward the east sea, 
And his hinder part toward the utmost sea, [up, 
And his stink shall come up, and his ill savour shall come 
Because he hath done great things. 

21 Fear not, O land; be glad and rejoice : 

For the Lorp will do great things. 
22 Be not afraid, ye beasts of the field : 
For the pastures of the wilderness do spring, 
For the tree beareth her fruit, 
The fig tree and the vine do yield their strength. 
23 Be glad then, ye children of Zion, 
And rejoice in the Lorp your God : 
For he hath given you the former rain moderately, 
And he will cause to come down for you the rain, 
The former rain, and the latter rain in the first month. 
24 And the floors shall be full of wheat, 
And the fats shall overflow with wine and oil. 


to include more, the whole has been viewed in the light of a predic- 
tion of an invasion by an hostile nation. Whatever the ultimate 
intention of the passage, there is no question as to the source of 
the imagery, which is the same as in chap. i., of which indeed this 
is very much a continuation. ; 

ii, 2—7. The sceptical Volney has a passage in his ‘Travels in 
Egypt and Syria” which deserves to be quoted. Speaking of the 
“clouds of locusts,” as he styles them, he says, “The quantity of 
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these insects is incredible to all who have not themselves witnessed 
their astonishing numbers ; the whole earth is covered with them for 
the space of several leagues. The noise they make in browsing on 
the trees and herbage may be heard at a great distance, and 
resembles that of an army foraging in secret. ‘The Tartars them-— 
selves are a less destructive evemy than these little animals; one 
would imagine that fire had followed their progress. Wherever 
their myriads spread, the verdure of the country disappears, as if @ 
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25 And I will resto ‘e to you the years that the locust hath | 
eaten, 

The cankerworm, and the caterpiller, and the palmerworm, 
My great army which I sent among you. 

26 And ye shall eat in plenty, and be satisfied, 
And praise the name of the Lorp your God, 
That hath dealt wondrously with you : 
And my people shall never be ashamed. 

27 And ye shall know that I am in the midst of Israel, 
And that I am the Lorp your God, and none else: 
And my people shall never be ashamed. 


See how ready God is to succour and relieve his peo le, how he waits to be 
gracious. As soon as ever they humble themselves ander his_hand, and pray, 
and seek his face, he presently meets them with his favours. They prayed that 
God would spare them; and see here with what good words, and comfortable 
words, he answered them. But eds promises are real answers to the prayers 
of faith, because with him saying and doing are not two things. Now observe, 

First. Whence this mercy promised shall take rise, ver. 18. God will be 
“jealous for his land, and pity his people.” He will have an eye, 1. To his 
own honour, and the reputation of his covenant with Israel, by which he had 
conveyed to them that good land, and had given in the value of it very high. 
Now he will not suffer it to be despised or dispara: ed, but will be jealous for 
the credit of his land, and the inhabitants of it, a had been praised as a 
happy people, and therefore must not lie open to reproach asa miserable eople. 
2. To their distress. He will “pity his cople,. and in pity to them he will 
restore them their forfeited comforts. &o ’s compassion is a great encou- 
apgynens to those that come humbly to him as penitents and as petitioners. 

econdly. What his mercy shall be, in several instances: 

1, The destroying army shall be dispersed and defeated; ver. 20, “I will 
remove far off from you the northern army,” that army of locusts and ecater- 
pillars that invaded an from the north, brought in upon the wings of a north 
wind—an army which you ebln ay no stop to the progress of. But when you 
have made your peace with God he will ease you of these soldiers that are 
quartered upon you, and will “drive them into a land barren and desolate,” 
into that vast howling wilderness that Israel wandered in, where, after having 
surfeited upon the plenty of Canaan, they shall perish for want of sustenance. 
Those that have their face to the east sea, the Dead Sea, which lay east of 
Judza, shall perish in that, and the rear of the army shall be lost in the Great 
Sea, called here “the utmost sea.” They had made the land barren and deso- 
late, and God will cast them into a fand barren and desolate. Thus those whom 
God employs for the correction of his people come afterwards to be themselves 
reckoned with, and the rod thrown into the fire. Nothing shall remain of 
these swarms of insects but the ill savour of them. When Egypt was eased 
of the plague of locusts they were carried away to the Red Sea, Ex. x. 19. 
Note, When an affliction has done its work it shall be removed in 
mercy, as the locusts of Canaan were from a penitent people; not as the 
locusts of Egypt were removed in wrath from an impenitent prince, only to 
make room for another plague. Many interpreters, by this northern army 
understand that of Sennacherib, which was dispersed, when God by it ha 
“accomplished his whole work upon mount ion, and upon Jerusalem,” 
Isa. x. 12. This enemy shall be driven ane “because he has done great 
things,” has done a great deal of mischief, and has magnified to do it, has done 
it in the pride of his heart. Therefore it follows, ver. 21, “ The Lord will do 
great things” for his people, as the enemy has done great things against them, 
to convince them that wherein they deal proudly he is and will be above them; 
that, what great things svever they did, they did no more than God commis- 
sioned them to do; and as, when-he said to them, Go, they went, so when he 
suid to them, Come, they came, to shew that they were soldiers under him. 

2. The destroyed land shall be watered and made fruitful. When the army 
is scattered, yet what shall we do if the desolation they have made continue ? 
It is therefore promised, ver. 22, that “the pastures of the wilderness,” the pas- 
tures which the locusts had left as bare as the wilderness, shall again spring, 
and the trees shall again bear their fruit, particularly the fig-tree and the vine. 
But when we see how the pw is wasted we are tempter te say, “ Can these 
dry bones live?” “Ifthe Lord should make windows in heaven,” it cannot be. 
But it shall be; for, ver. 23, “The Lord has given,” and will give you, “the 
former rain and the latter rain;” and if he give them in mercy he will give 
them moderately, so that the rain shall not turn into a judgment ; and he will 
give them in due season, “ The latter rain in the first month,” when it was 
wanted and expected. It would make it comfortable to them to see it coming 
from the hand of God, and ordered by his wisdom, for then we are sure it is 
well ordered. ‘He hath given youa teacher of ri shteousness,’ so the margin 
reads it, for the same word that signifies ‘the rain signifies ‘a teacher ;’ and 
that which we translate ‘ moderately’ is, ‘according tu righteousness.’ And 
this teacher of righteousness, saith one of the rabbins, is the King Messias, 
and of him many others understand this; for _he is a teacher come from God, 
and he shews us the way of righteousness. But others understand it of any 
prophet that_ instructs unto righteousness, and some of Hezekiah particularly ; 
others of Isaiah. Note, It isa good sign God has mercy in store for a people 
when he sends them teachers of righteousness, pastors after his own heart. 

3. All their losses shall be repaired ; ver. 25, “I will restore to you the years 
that the locust has eaten.” You shall be comforted according to the time that 

ou have been afflicted, and shall Gate ® of plenty to balance the years of 
amine. ‘Thus doth it “repent the Lor concerning his servants,” when they 
repent; and, to shew how perfectly he is reconciled to them, he makes good 
the damage they have sustained by his judgments, and, like the gaoler 
“washeth their stripes.” Though in justice he distrained upon them, an 
did them no wrong, yet in compassion he makes restitution; as the father 
of the prodigal, upon his return, made up all he had lost by his sin and folly, 
and took him into his sane as in his former estate. The loufats and cater- 
ee are here called God's “great army,” which he sent among them, and 
e will therefore repair what they had devoured, because they were his army. 

4. They shall have great abundance of all good things. The earth shall yield 
her increase, and they shall enjoy it. Look into the store where they lay up, 
and you shall find “the floors full of wheat, and the fats overflowing with 
wine and oil,” ver. 24; whereas, in the day of their distress, the “ wine and oil 
languished,” and “the barns were broken down,” ch. i. 10, 17.. Look upon their 
tables, where they lay out what they have laid up, and you shall find that they 
“eat in Pigg | and are satisfied,” ver. 26; they do not eat to excess, nor are” 
surfeited. We hope the drunkards are cured by the late affliction of their inor- 
dinate love of wine and strong drink ; for, though they were brought in howling | 
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for their scarcity, ch. i. 5, they are not brought in again here singrug for the 
plenty of it. But now all shall have enough, and shall know when they have 
Sone, for God will make their food nourishing, and give them to be content 
with it. 

These are the mercies promised, and in these God doth great things, ver. 21; 
He deals wondrously with his people,” ver. 26. Herein he glorifies his power, 
and shews that he can retieve his people, though their distress be never so 
great; and glorifies his goodness that he will do it upon their repentance, though 
their provocations were never so great. Note, When God deals graciously 
with poor sinners that return to him, it must be acknowledged that he deals 
wondrously and doth great things. Some expositors understand these promises 
figuratively, as pointing at the gospel grace, and having their accomplishment 
in the abundant comforts that are treasured up for believers in the covenant 
of grace, and the satisfaction of soul they have therein. When God sends us 
his promises to be the matter of our comfort, his graces to be the grounds of it, 
and his Spirit to be the author of it, we may well own that he hath sent us, 
according to his promise here, ver. 19, “corn, and wine, and oil,” or that which 
is unspeakably better, and we have reason to be satisfied therewith. 

Thirdly. What use shall be made of these returns of God’s mercy to them, 
and the good account they shall turn to. 

I God shall have the glory of it; for they shall “rejoice in the Lord their 
God,” ver. 23; and what is the matter of their rejoicing shall be the matter of 
their thanksgiving. They shall “ praise the name of the Lord their God,” ver. 26, 
and not praise their idols, nor call their corn and wine the rewards that their 
lovers had given them. Note, ‘hen the plenty of our creature comforts is 
a mercy indeed to us, when by them our hearts are enlarged in love and thank- 
fulness to God, who gives us all things richly to enjoy, though we serve him 
but poorly. When God restores to us plenty, after we have known scarcity, 
as it is doubly pleasant to us, so it should make us the more thankful to God. 
When Israel comes out of a wilderness into a Canaan, and there eats and is full 
surely he will then bless the Lord with a very sensible pleasure, for that good 
land which he has given him, Dew. viii. 10. 

2. They shall have the credit and comfort and spiritual benefit of it. When 
God gives them plenty aga‘n, and gives them to be satistied with it, Ist. 
Their reputation shall be recrieved. ‘They and their God shall be no more 
reflected upon as unfaithful to one another, when they are returned to him 
in a way of duty, and he to them in a way of mercy; ver. 19, “1 will no more 
make you a reproach among the heathen,” that triumphed in your calamities, 
and insulted over you. And, ver. 26, and again, ver. 27, “ My people shall never 
be ashamed,” as they have been of their good land which they used to boast 
of, but shalf again and ever have the same occasion to boast of it. Note, It 
redounds much to the honour of God when he doth that which saves the 
honour of his people; and those that are his people indeed, though they may 
be for a time, they shall not be always areproach among the heathen. If we 
be rightly ashamed of our sins against God we shall never be ashamed of 
our glorying in God. 2nd. Their joys shall be revived; ver. 23, “Be glad, and 
rejoice, O land,” and all the inhabitants of it. ‘limes of plenty use to be times 
of joy; yet the favour of God puts gladness into the heart, more than they have 
whose corn, and wine, and oil increaseth. But especially “be glad, then, ye 
children of Zion, rejoice in the Lord your God,” ver. 23. They mourned in 
Zion, ver. 15, and therefore there in a particular manner they shall rejoice; for 
those that sow in penitential tears shall certainly reap in thankful joys. The 
children of Zion, who led the rest in fasting, must lead the rest in rejoicing. 
But observe, they shall rejoice in the Lord their God; not so much in the 
good things themselves that are given them, as in the good hand that gives 
them, and in the return of his favours to them, as theirs in covenant, which 
these good things are the tokens and pledges of. ‘lhe joy of harvest and the 
joy of a feast must both terminate in God, whose love we should taste in all 
the gifts of his bounty, that we may make him our chief joy, as he is our chief 
good, and the fountain of all good to us. 3rd. Their faith in God shall be con- 
firmed and increased. When temporal mercies are made by the grace of God 
to be of spiritual advantage to us, and plenty for the body is so far from being 
an enemy, as with many it proves, that it becomes a friend to the prosperity of 
the soul, then they are mercies indeed to us. ‘This is promised here, ver. 27, 
“Ye shall know that Tam in the midst of Israel, the Holy One in the midst of 
thee,” Hos. xi. 9, and that 1 am the Lord your God, and none else. As it proves 
that the Lord is God, and there is none other, because he wounds and he heals, 
he forms light and darkness, he doth good and evil, Isa. xlv. 7; Deu. xxxii. 39; 
so it proves him to be the God of Israel, a God in covenant with his people 
and a Father to them; that as a I'ather he both corrects them when they offend 
and comforts them when they repent. It was the burthen of the threatenings 
in Ezekiel’s prophecy, Such and such evils I will bring upon you, and “ ye shall 
know that | am the ord.” And the same is here made the crown of the pro- 
mises, You shall eat and be satisfied, and rejoice, and thus “ ye shall know that 
lam the Lord.” Note, We should labour to grow in our acquaintance with 
God by all providences, both merciful and afflictive. When God gives to his 
people plenty, and peace, and joy, upon their return to him, he thereby gives 
them to understand that he is pleased with their repentance, that he has par- 
doned their sins, and that he is theirs as much as ever; that they are taken into 
the same covenant with him, for he is the Lord their God, and into the same 
communion, for he is in the midst of them, nigh unto them in all that they call 
upon him for; and, as the sun in the centre of the worlds, so in the midst of 
them as to diffuse his benign influences to all the parts of his land. ’ 

3. Even the inferior creatures shall share in it, and be made easy by it; “Fear 
not, O land,” ver. 21; “ Be not afraid, ye beasts of the fiela,” ver, 22. They had 
suffered for the sin of man and for God’s quarrel with him, and now they 
shall fare the better for man’s repentance, and God’s reconciliation to hin, 
Nay, the beasts were said to cry unto God, ch. i. 20, and now that ery is 
answered, and they are bid not to be afraid, for they shall have plenty of all 
that which their nature craves. God, in sparing Nineveh, had an eye to the 
cattle, Jon. iv. 11; for the cattle had fasted, ch. iii. 8. This may lead us to 
think of the restitution of all things, when the creature that is now made sub- 
ject to vanity, and groans under it, shall be brought, though not into the glorious 
joy, yet “into the arent liberty of the children of God,” Rom. viii. 21. 


28 And it shall come to pass afterward, 
That I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; 
And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
Your old men shali dream dreams, 
Your young men shall see visions : 
29 And also upon the servants and upon the handmaids 
In those days will I pour out my spirit. 
30 And I will shew wonders in the heavens and in the earth, 
Blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke. 


curtain had been removed. Trees and plants stripped of their 
leaves, and reduced to their naked boughs and stems, cause the 
dreary image of winter to succeed in an instant to the rich scenery 
of the spring. When these clouds of locusts take their flight to sur- 
mount any obstacle, or to traverse more rapidly a desert soil, the 
heavens nuay literally be said to be obscured with them.” (‘‘Syria,” 
chap. i., sec. 5.) No great stretch of imagination is required to invent 
a comparison of locusts to horses and cavalry, as we find is set forth 


in this book, and in Rev. ix. 7, &c. Dr. Tristram says to this day the 
same metaphor is familiar in every Arab camp. 

ii. 13, 14. When it is said in our version that the Lord “repenteth 
him of the evil,” we must remember first that ‘the evil” here 
alluded to is the national calamity with which these chapters are 
occupied ; in other words, it is temporal evil or exffering. We must 
also remember that, as already noticed on various occasions, the 
repentance ascribed to God is not such repentance as man exercises ; 
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81 The sun shall be turned into darkness, 

And the moon into blood, 

Before the great and the terrible day of the Lorp come 
82 And it shall come to pass, 

That whosoever shall call on the name of the Lorp shall 

be delivered : 

For in mount Zion avd in Jerusalem shall be deliverance, 

As the Lorp hath said, 

And in the remnant whom the Lorp shall call. 


The promises of corn, and wine, and oil, in the foregoing verses, would be 
very acceptable to a wasted country, but here we are taught that we must not 
rest in those things. God has reserved some better things for us; and these 
verses have reference to those better things, both the kingdom of grace and the 
eee of glory, and the happiness of true believers in both. We are here 
told, 

First. How the kingdom of grace shall be introduced by a plentiful effusion 
of the Spirit, ver. 28, 29. Weare not ata loss for the meaning of this promise, 
nor in doubt what it refers to, and wherein it had its accomplishment, for the 
apostle Peter has given us an infallible explication and application of it, assur- 
ing us that when the Spirit was poured out upon the apostles at the day of 
Pentecost, Acts ii. 1, &c., that was the very thing “which was spoken of here 
by the prophet Joel.” Acts ii. 16, 17. That was the gift of the Spirit, which, 
according to the prediction, was to come; and we are not to look for any other, 
no more than for another accomplishment of the promise of the Messiah. Now, 

1. The blessing itself here promised is the pouring out of the Spirit of God, 
his gifts, graces, and_comforts, which the blessed Spirit is the Author of. 
We often read in the Old Testament of the Spirit of the Lord coming by drops, 
as it were, upon the judges and the prophets whom God had raised up for 
extraordinary services; but now the Spirit shall be poured out plentifully in 
a full stream, as was promised with an eye to gospel times, Jsa. xliv. 3, “ I will 
pour my Spirit upon thy seed.” 

2. The time fixed for this is afterwards; after the fulfilling of the foregoing 
promises this shall be fulfilled. St. Peter expounds this of the last days, the 
days of the Messiah, by whom the world was to have its last revelation of the 
Divine will and grace, in the last days of the Jewish church, a little before its 
dissolution. 

3. The extent of this blessing in respect of the person on whom it shall be 
bestowed. ‘The Spirit shall be “ poured upon all flesh,” that is, not as hitherto, 
upon Jews only, but upon Gentiles also, for in Christ there is no distinction 
between Jew and Greek, Rom. x. 11,12. Hitherto Divine revelation was con- 
fined to the seed of Abraham, none but those of the land of Israel had the spirit 
of prophecy, but in the last days “all flesh shall see the glory of God,” Jsa. x1. 5 
and shall come to “worship before him,” Jsa. lxvi. 23. The Jews understan 
it of all flesh in the land of Israel; and Peter himself did not fully understand 
it as speaking of the Gentiles, till he saw it accomplished in the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon Cornelius and his friends, who were Gentiles, Acts x. 44, 45, 
which was but a continuation of that same gift which was bestowed on the day 
of Pentecost. The Spirit shall be poured out “upon all flesh,” that is, upon all 
those whose hearts are made hearts of flesh, soft and tender, and so prepared 
to receive the impressions and influences of the Holy Ghost. “ Upon all flesh,” 
that is, upon some of all sorts of men; the gifts of the Spirit shall not be so 
sparing, or so much confined, as they have been, but shall be more general and 
diffusive of themselves. Ist. he Spirit shall be poured out upon some of eack 
sex; Not “ your sons” only, but “ your daughters” shall prophesy. We read of 
four sisters in one family that were prophetesses, Acts xxi. 9.. Not the parents 
only, but the children, shall be filled with the Spirit, which intimates ihe con- 
tinuanee of this gift for some ages successively in the church. 2nd. Upon some 
of each age; “ Your old men” that are past their vigour, and whose spirits 
begin to decay; “your young men,” that have yet but little acquaintance with, 
and experience of, Divine things, yet they shall “‘dream dreams,” and “see 
visions,” that is, God will reveal himself by dreams and visions both to young 
and old. 3rd. Upon those of the meanest rank and conditions, even “ upon the 
servants and the handmaids.” The Jewish doctors say, ‘that prophecy doth 
not reside in any but such as are wise, valiant, and rich, not upon the soul of 
a poor man or a man in sorrow;’ but in Christ Jesus there is “ neither bond nor 
free,” Gal. iii. 28, ‘There were many that were called being servants, 1 Cor. vii. 21, 
but that was no obstruction to their receiving the Holy Ghost. 4th. The effect 
of this blessing. “They shall prophesy;” they shall receive new discoveries of 
Divine things, and that not for their own use only, but for the benetit of the 
ehurch. They shall interpret Scripture, and speak of things secret, distant, and 
future, which, by the utmost sagacities of reason and their natural powers, they 
could not have an insight into or foresight of. By these extraordinary gifts 
the Christian church was first founded and set up, and the Scriptures written, 
and ministry settled, by which, with the ordinary operations and influences of 
the Spirit, it was to be afterwards maintained and kept up. 

Secondly. How the kingdom of glory shall be introduced by the universal 
change of nature, ver. 30,31. The pouring out of the Spirit will be very com- 
fortable to the righteous; but let the unrighteous hear this and tremble. There 
is “a great and terrible day of the Lord” coming, which shall be ushered in 
with wonders in heaven and earth, “ blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke,” the 
turning of the sun into darkness and the moon into blood. This is to have its 
full accomplishment, as the learned Dr. Pocock thinks, in the day of judgment 
at the end of time, before which these signs will be performed in the letter of 
them ; ips so as that it was accomplished in part in the death of Christ, which 
is called the judgment of this world, when the earth quaked and the sun was 
darkened, and a great and terrible day” it was; and more fully in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which was a type and figure of the general judgment, and 
before which there were many amazing prodigies, besides the convulsions of 
states and kingdoms prophesied of under the figurative expressions of turning 
the sun “into darkness, and the moon into blood,” and the “ wars and rumours 
of wars,” and “distress of nations,” which our Saviour spoke of as the begin- 
ning of these sorrows, Mat. xxiv. 6,7. But before the last judgment there will 
be wonders indeed in heaven and earth,—the dissolution of both, without a 
metaphor. ‘The sademnents of God upon a sinful world, and the frequent 
destruction of wicked kingdoms by fire and sword, are prefaces to, and pre- 
sages of, the judgment of the world at the last day. Those on whom the Spirit 
is poured out shall foresee and foretell that “great and terrible day of the 
Lord,” and expound the “ wonders in heaven and earth,” that go before it; for 
as to his first coming, so to his second, did and do all the prophets bear wit- 
ness, Jtev. x. 7. § 

Thirdly. The safety an1 happiness of all true believers, both in the first and 
second coming of Jesus Christ, ver. 32. This speaks of 
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| for to them the New Testament has more respect, and less to kingdoms and 
j nations, than the Old. Now observe kere, 

' 1. That there is a salvation wrought out. Though the duy of the Lora will 
‘be great and terrible, yet “in mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall bo 
, deliverance” from the terror of it. It is the day of the Lord, the day of his 
| judgment, who knows how to separate between the precious ané the vile. In 
the everlasting Gospel, which went from Zion, in the church of tne firstborn, 
! typified by mount Zion, and which is the Jerusalem that is from above, there 
| is deliverance ; a way of escaping the wrath to come is found out and laid open. 
Christ is himself not only the Saviour, but the salvation; he is so to the ends of 
; the earth. This deliverance, laid up for us in the covenant of grace, is the 
performance of the promises made to the fathers; “ ‘There shall be deliverane 

as the Lord hath said:” see Lu.i. 72. Note, This is ground of comfort an 

| hope to sinners, that, whatever danger there is in their case, there is also de- 
liverance, deliverance for them if it be not their own fault. And if we would 
piers ay this deliverance we must apply ourselves to the gospel Zion, to God’s 

erusalem. 

2. That there is a remnant that are inte1 ested in this salvation, and for whom 
the deliverance is wrought. It is “in this remnant,” that is, among them, that 
the deliverance is; or in them, that. is, in their souls and spirits, they are the 
earnests and evidences of it; “Christ in you the hope of glory.” ‘They are 
called a remnant, because they are but a few in comparison with the multi- 


particular persons; ' 


tudes that are left to perish; a little remnant, but a chosen one, a “remnant 
according to the election of grace.” And here we are told who they are that 
should be delivered in the great day. Ist. Those that sincerely call upon God. 
“ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord,” whether Jew or Gentile, 
(for the apostle expounds it so, Rom. x. 13, where he lays this down as the great 
rule of the Gospel, by which we must all be judged,) “shall be delivered.” This 
calling on God supposeth knowledge of him, faith in him, desire towards him, 
dependence on him, and, as an evidence of all this, a conscientious obedience 
to him; for without that, erying, “ Lord, Lord,” will not stand us in any stead. 
Note, It is the praying remnant that shall be the saved remnant; and it will 
aggravate the ruin of those who perish that they might have been saved on 
such easy terms. 2nd. Those that are effectually called to God. ‘The deliver- 
ance is sure to the remnant whom the Lord shall call; not only with the com- 
mon ¢all of the Gospel, with which many are called that are not chosen, but 
with a special call into the fellowship of Jesus Christ, ‘whom the Lord predes- 
tinates or prepares,’ so the Chaldee. St. Peter borrows this phrase, Acts ii. 39. 
Note, Those only shall be delivered in the great day that are now effectually 
called from sin to God, from self to Christ, from things below to things above, 


} 
: ; ry 
CHAPTER III. 

In the close of the foregoing chapter we had a gracious promise of deliverance in mount 
Zion and Jerusalem; now this whole chapter is a comment upon that promise, shewing 
what that deliverance shall be, how it shall be wrought by the destruction of the chureh’s 
enemies, and how it shall be perfected in the everlasting rest and joy of the church, 
This was in part accomplished in the deliverance of Jerusalem from the attempt that 
Sennacherib made upon it, in Hezekiah’s time, and afterwards in the return of the Jews 
out of their captivity in Babylon, and other deliverances wrought for the Jewish church 
betwixt that and Christ’s coming. But it has a farther reference to the great redemption 
wrought out for us by Jesus Christ, and the destruction of our spiritual enemies and al. 
their agents, and will have its full accomplishment in the judgment of the great day. 
Here is a prediction. I. Of God’s reckoning with the enemies of his people for all the 
injuries and indignities that they had done them, and returning them upon their own 
head, ver. 1—8. IL. Of God’s judging all nations when the measure of their iniquity 
is full, and appearing publicly, to the everlasting confusion of all impenitent sinners, 
and the everlasting comfort of all his faithful servants, ver.9—17. IIL. Of the provision 
God has made for the refreshment of his people, for their safety and purity, when their 
enemies shall be made desolate, ver. 18—21. ‘lhese*promises were not of private inter- . 
pretation only, but were written for our learning, that we through patience and comfort 
of this Scripture might have hope, 


OR, behold, in those days, and in that time, 

When I shall bring again the captivity of Judah and 
2 I will also gather all nations, [Jerusalem, 
! And will bring them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
And will plead with them there 
For my people and for my heritage Israel, 


’ | o wu aha st i 


Hl He 


CASTING LOTS.—ver 3. 


it is that change in providential dealings which in man might follow 
a turning from anger to forgiveness, or from sternness to compassion, 
or from indifference towards suffering to sorrow for the sufferer. 
By a similar accommodation of human actions to God, we have here, 
in verse 14, not only repentance but “return,” as if the Lord had 
gone away from Israel. The word “blessing” fairly denotes a gift, 
as in a few other pissages. For the meat and drink offerings, 
compare chap. i. 9, 13. ~ 
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ii. 15. Here, as in verse 1 and elsewhere, the reference to Zion 
suggests that Joel belonged to Judah, and is such as to imply no 
conscious nearness of danger to the state. The word “sanctify,” as. 
often, means appointing or setting apart, and in itself does not 
convey the idea of moral purity or of holiness. Hence it is, in its 
Hebrew form, employed to denote persons who are deyoted to shame- 
ful practices in honour of idols, and also persons who are under an 
anathema or curse. When, as in verse 16, it implies sev : 
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Wh:.m they have scattered among the nations, and parted 

And they have cast lots for my people ; [my land. 

Ani have given a boy for an harlot, 

And sold a girl for wine, 

That they might drink. 

Yea, and what lave ye to do with me, O Tyre, and Zidon, 

And all the coasts of Palestine ? 

Will ye renaer me a recompence ? 

Ara uf ye recompense me, 

Swiftly avd speedily wiil I return your recompence upon 
your own head ; 

Because ye have taken my silver and my gold, 

And have carried into your temples my goodly pleasant 
things: 

The children also of Judah and the children of Jerusalem 

Ifave ve sold unto the Grecians, 

‘That ye might remove them far from their border 


i 
i 


SLAVE MARKET. 
7 Behold,-I will raise them out of the place 
Whither ye have sold them, 
and will return your recompence upon your own head: 
8 And I will sell your sons and your daughters 
Into the hand of the children of Judah, [off: 
And they shall sell them to the Sabeans, to a people far 


For the Lorp hath spoken ?¢. 


We have often heard of the “year of the Redeemer,” and the “year of 
recompences for the controversy of Zion;” now here we have a description of 
the transactions of that year, and a prophecy of what shall be done when it 
comes, whenever it comes, for it comes often, and at the end of time it will come 
once for all. 

First. It shall he the year of the redeemed, for God will “bring again the cap- 
tivity of Judah and Jerusalem,” ver. 2. ‘Though the bondage of God’s people 
may be grievous and very long, yet it shall not be everlasting. That in Egypt 
ended at length in their deiiverance into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God; “ Let my son_go that he may serve me.” ‘That in Babylon shall likewise 
end well. And the Lord Jesus will provide for the e‘tectual redemption of poor 
captived souls from under the dominion of sin and Satan, and will proclaim that 
avceptable year, the year of jubilee, the release of debts and servants, and the 
“opening of the prison to hein that were bound.” ‘There is a day, there is a 
time fixed, for the bringing again of the captivity of God’s children, for the 
redeeining of them from the power of the grave; and it shall be the last day, 
and the Vek of all time. ; 

Secondly. It shall be the “year of recompences for the controversy of Zion.” 

ough God may suffer the enemies of his people to prevail against them very 
far, and for a long time, yet he will call them to an account for it, and lead 
captivity captive, Ps. lxviii. 18; will lead those captive that led his people captive, 
Kev. xiii. 10. Observe, -- : : 
_ Ll. Who they are that shall be reckoned with; “All nations,” ver. 2. This 
intimates, Ist. That all the nations had made themselves liable to the judgment 
ot God, for wrong done to his ere Persecution is the reigning crying sin of 
the world; that lying in wickedness itself is set against godliness. The enmity 
that is in the old serpent, the god of this world, against the seed of the woman 
appears more or less in the siihired of this world; “ Marvel not if the world 
hate you.” 2nd. ‘That whatever nation injured Gods nation, they should not 
,; @ unpunished; for he that toucheth the Israel of God shall be made to know 
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that he toucheth the apple of his eye. Jerusalem will be a “burthensome stone 
to all people,” Zec. xii. 3; but the neighbour nations shall be particularly 
reckoned with, “Tyre and Zidon, and all the coasts of Palestine,” or the 
Philistines, who had been troublesome neighbours to the Israel of God, ver. 4. 
When the more remote and potent nations that laid Israel waste are reckoned 
with, the impotent malice of these that lay near them, and “helped forward 
the aftliction,” Zec. i. 15, and made a hand of it, Eze. xxvi. 2, shall not be 
passed by. Note, Little persecuiors shall be called to an account as well as 
great ones; and, though they could not do much mischief, shall be reckoned 
with according to the wickedness of their endeavours, and the mischief they 
would have done. 

2. The sitting of this court for judgment. They shall all be gathered, ver. 2; 
that they who have combined together against God’s people, “ with one con- 
sent,” Ps. Ixxxili. 5, may together receive their doom. They shall be “ brought 
down into the valley of Jehoshaphat,” which lay near Jerusalem, and there 
God “will plead with them.” Ist. Because it is fit that criminals should be 
tried in the same country where they did the fact. 2nd. For their greater con- 
fusion, when they shall see that Jerusalem, which they have so long endeavoured 
and hoped for the ruin of, in spite of all their rage made a praise in the earth. 
3rd. For the great comfort and honour of God’s Jerusalem, which shall see 
God pleading their cause. 4th. Then shall be reacted what God did for 
Jehoshaphat, when he gave him victory over those that invaded him, and 
iuinished him and his people with matter of joy and praise, in the valley of 
Berachah: see 2 Chr. xx. 26. 5th. It was in this valle? of Jehoshaphat, as 
Dr. Lightfoot suggests, that Sennacherib’s army, or part of it, lay, when it 
was destroyed by an angel. ‘They came together to ruin Jerusalem, but 
ane ponent them together for their own ruin, “as sheaves into the floor,” 

te. WV 12, 

3. The plaintiff called, on whose behalf this prosecution is set on foot. It is 
“for my people, and for my heritage Israel.” It is their cause that God will 
now plead with jealousy. Note, God’s people are his heritage, his peculiar, 
his portion, his treasure above all people, Hx. xix. 5; Deu. xxxii. 9. ‘hey are 
his demesne, and therefore he has a good action against those that trespass 
upon them, 

4. The charge exhibited against them, which is very particular. Many 
affronts they had put upon God by their idolatries ; but that for which God has 
a quarrel with them is the affront they have put upon his people, and upon the 
vessels of his sanctuary. 

lst. They had been very abusive to the people of Israel; had “scattered them 
among the nations,” and forced them to sen for shelter where they could find 


‘| “might remove them far from their own border. 
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a place. Or, carried them captives into their respective countries, and there 
industriously dispersed them for fear of their incorporating for their common 
safety. ‘They parted their land, and took every one his share of it as their own; 
nay, “ They have cast lots for my people,” and sold them. When they had taken 
them prisoners, First. They made a jest of them, made a scorn of them, as of 
no value,—whom they would not release, and yet thought them not worth the 
keeping. They made nothing of playing them away at dice, or they made a 
dividend of the prisoners by lot, as the soldiers did of Christ’s garments. 
Secondly. ‘Yhey made a gain of them. When they had them they sold them, yet 
with so much contempt, that they did not increase their wealth by their price, 
but sold them for their pleasure rather than their profit; they gave a boy taken 
in war for the hire of a harlot, and a girl for so many bottles of wine as would 
serve them for one sitting—a goodly price at which they valued them, and 
oodly preferment for a son and daughter of Israel, to be a slave and a drudge 
n a tavern or a brothel. Observe here how that which is got by one sin is 
commonly spent upon another. The spoil which the enemies of the Jews 
gathered by injustice and violence they scattered and threw away in drinking 
and whoring; such is the character many times, and such the conversation, of 
the evemies and persecutors of the people of God. The ‘Tyrians and Philistines, 
when they seized any of the childrea of Judah and Jerusalem, either took them 
prisoners in war or kidnapped them; they sold them to the Grecians, (with 
whom the men of ‘Tyre traded in the persons of men, #ze. xxvii. 13,) that the 
’ver.6. It was a great reproach 
ie rea God's firstborn, his freeborn, to be thus bought and sold among the 
heathen. 

2nd. They had unjustly seized God’s silver and gold, ver. 5, by which some 
understand the wealth of Israel. ‘The silver and gold which God's people had 
he calls his, because they had received it from him, and devoted it to him; and 
whosoever robbed them Ged took it as if they had robbed him, and would make 
reprisals accordingly. Those that take away the estates of good men for well- 
doing will be found guilty of sacrilege—they take God's silver and gold. But it 
seems rather to be meant of the vessels and treasures of the temple, wnich God 
here calls his goodly, pleasant things, precious and desirable to him, and all 
that are his. ‘These they carried into their temples, as trophies of their victory 
over God’s Israel, thinking therein they triumphed over Israel’s God; nay, and 
that their idols pichohad over him. ‘Thus the ark was put in Dagon’s temple, 
Thus they did unjustly: “ What have you to do with me?” ver. 4; that is, with 
my people. What wrong have they done you? what provocation have they 
given you? You had nothing to do with them, and yet you do all this against 
them. Devices are devised against the quiet in the land, and those offended 
and harmed that are harmless and inoffensive. ‘** Will you render me a recom- 
pence?” Can they pretend that either God or his people have done them any 
injury, for which thas may justify themselves by the law of retaliation in doing 
them these mischiet's ? No, they have no colour for it. Note, It is no new thin 
for those that have been very civil and obliging to their neighbours yet to find 
them very unkind and unneighbourly, and for those who do no injuries yet to 
suffer many. 

5. The sentence 


pores upon them. In general, ver. 4, “If ye recompense 
me,” if you preten 


a quarrel with me, if you provoke me thus to jealousy, if 
you touch the apple of mine eye, “T will swiftly and speedily return your 
recompence upon your own head.” ‘Those that contend with God will find 
themselves unable to make their part good with him. He will recompense them 
suddenly when they little think of it, and have not time to prevent it; if he take 
them to task, he will soon effect their ruin. Particularly it is threatened, 
Ist. That they shall not gain their end in the mischief they designed against 
God’s people. ‘They thought to have removed them so far from their border 
that they should never return to it again, ver. 6; but, saith God, “I will raise 
them out of the place whither you have sold them,” and they shall not, as you 
intended, be buried alive there. Men’s selling the people of God will not deprive 
him of his property in them. 2nd. That they shall be paid in their own coin, 
as Adonibezek was; ver. 8, “I will sell your sons and pour daughters into the 


-hand of the children of Judah;” you shall lie as much at their mercy as they 


have been at yours, /sa. Ix. 14. Thus the Jews had “rule over them that hated 
them,” Fst. ix. 1; and then they shall justly be sold to “the Sabeans. to a 
people far off.” This, some think, had its accomplishment in se victories 
obtained by the Maccabees over the enemies of the Jews. Others think it 
looks as far forward as the last day, when “ the upright shall have uominion,” 
Ps, xlix. 14; and “the saints shall judge the world.” It is certain pone ever 
hardened his heart against God, or his church. and prosvered iong. No; no 


ordinary occupations, and a separation from all moral and ceremonial 
uncleanness, no uncertainty will be experienced. 

ii. 17. The phrase rendered “that the heathen should rule over 
them ” seems rather to convey the idea of ridicule—to make a 
proverb or y-word of them. The heathen, or Gentiles, would speak 
contemptuously of them if they saw them reduced and brought low. 

ii. 19. The phrase “a reproach among the heathen” may be 
regarded as equivalent to that explained in the preceding note. 


me e 


ii, 23. There is practically but one rainy season, the commence- 
ment of which is “ the former rain,” and its close ‘ the latter rain.” 

ii. 25. Dr. Pusey strongly objects to the view which treats these 
insects as relating to several stages in locust life, and maintains that 
four kinds of locusts are meant, as in chap. i. 4, ‘This may be true, 
as there are many species of the locust tribe. 

iii. 1. There are different opinions as to the captivity of Judah 
and Jerusalem. Many think the words point to a final restoration of 
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Pharaoh himself. for “the Lord hath spoken it,” for the comfort of all his 
suffering servants, that “ Vengeance is his, and he will repay.” 


9 Proclaim ye this among the Gentiles ; 

Prepare war, wake up the mighty men, 

Let all the men of war draw near; let them come up: 
Beat your plowshares into swords, 

And your pruninghooks into spears: 

Let the weak say, I am strong. 

Assemble yourselves, and come, all ye heathen, 

An” gather yourselves together round about : 

Thither cause thy mighty ones to come down, O Lorp. 
Let the heathen be wakened, 

And come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat: 

For there will I sit to judge all the heathen round about. 


10 


1 


12 


VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 


13 Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe: 


Come, get you down; for the press is full, the fats overflow . 

For their wickedness ¢s great. 

Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision : 

For the day of the Lorp ¢s near in the valley of decision 

The sun and the moon shall be darkened, 

And the stars shall withdraw their shining. 

The Lorp also shall roar out of Zion, 

And utter his voice from Jerusalem ; 

And the heavens and the earth shall shake: 

But the Lorp wll be the hope of his people, 

And the strength of the children of Israel. 

So shall ye know that I am the Lorp your God 

Dwelling in Zion, my holy mountain: 

Then shall Jerusalem be holy, 

And there shall no strangers pass through her any more. 
| 
| 


What, the psalmist had long before ordered to be “ said among the heathen,” 
Ps. xcvi. 10, the prophet here will have in like manner to be published to all 
the nations, that “the Lord reigns,” and that “ he comes, he comes to judge the 
earth,” as he had long been judging in the earth. ‘Vhe notice here given of 
God’s judging the nations may have reference to the destruction of Sennacherib 
Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus, and to the antichrist especially, and all the proud 
enemies of the Christian church. But some of the best interpreters, ancient 
and modern, particularly the learned Dr. Pocock, think the seope of these verses 
is to set forth the day of the last judgment, under the similitude of God’s making 
war upon the enemies of his kingdom, and his gathering in the harvest of the 
earth, both which similitudes we find used in the 2tevelation, ch. xiv. 183; xix. 11. 
Here we have, 

First. A challenge given to all the enemies of God’s kingdom to do their 
worst. To signify to them that God is preparing war against them, they are 
called upon to prepare war against him, ver. 9—11. When the hour of God’s 

udgment is come, effectual methods shall be taken to gather all nations “to the 

attle of that great day of God Almighty,” Rev. xvi. 14; xx. 8. It seems to 
be here spoken ironically, “ Proclaim ye this among the Gentiles;” let all the 
forces of the nations be summoned to join in confederacy against God and his 
people. It is like that, /sa. viii. 9, ““ Associate yourselves, O ye people, and gird 
yourselves,” but ye shall be “ broken to pieces.” “ Prepare war,” muster up all 
your strength, “wake up the mighty men ;” call them into your service, excite 


o 


14 
15 


16 


17 


hem to vigilance and resolution. Let all the men of war draw near, let them 
come” and enter the lists with Omnipotence if they dare. Let them not eom- 


shall come and shall not keep silence,” Ps. 1, 3, 21. } 
great day will make the ears of those to tingle that continue the implacable 


plain fer want of weapors, but let them “ beat their ploughshares into swords,” 
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and their “ pruning-hooks into spears.” Let them resolve, if they will, never 
to return to their husbandry again, but either to conquer or die. Let nore 
plead unfitness to bear arms, but “let the weak say, i am strong,” and wili 
venture into the field of battle. Thus doth a God of almighty power bid 
defiance to all the opposition of the powers of darkness. Let “the heathen 
rage,” and “the kings of the earth take counsel together” against the Lord and 
his Christ. Let them assemble and come, and gather themselves together ; but 
he that sits in heaven shall laugh at them, and while he thus pitta them has 
them in derision, Ps. ii. 1,4. ‘The heathen must be wakened, rust be raised 
from the dead, that they may “ come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat,” to receive 
their doom, ver. 12; may come up out of their graves, come up into the air, to 
meet the Lord there. Jehoshaphat signifies, ‘The judgment of the Lord” Let 
them come to the place of God’s judgment, which perhaps is the chief reason 
for the using of this name here; butit is put together as a proper name, for the 
sake of allusions to the place so called, which we observed before. Let them 
come thither where God will “sit to judge the heathen,” to that throne of 
glory before which shall be “ gathered all nations,” Mat. xxv. 32; for before the 
Judgment-seat of Christ we must all appear. ‘lhe challenge, ver. 9, is turned 
into a summons, ver. 12. It is not only, Come if you dare, but, You shall come 
whether you will or no, for there is no escaping the judgments of God. 

Secondly. A charge given to the ministers of God's justice to appear and 
act against these daring enemies of his kingdom among men. And, therefore, 
“Cause thy mighty ones to come down, O Lord,” ver. 11; when they bring their 
forces into the field, let God bring his. Let the archangel’s trumpet sound a 
charge, to call together his mighty ones, that is, his angels. Perhaps it is with 
reference to this that Christ’s coming from heaven at the last day is said to be 
“with his mighty angels,” 2 7’hes.i.7. ‘These are the hosts of the Lord, that 
shall fight his battles then, when he shall put down all opposing rule, princi- 
pality and power, when he shall “judge among the heathen,” Ps. cx. 6. Some 
think these words, ver. 9, 10, “ Prepare war, wake up the mighty men,” are not 
a challenge to the enemy's hosts, but a charge to God’s hosts—let them draw 
near and come up. When God’s cause is to nee Brea either by the law or by 
the sword, he hath those ready that shall plead it effectually ; witnesses ready 
to appear for him in the court of judgment; soldiers ready to appear for him 
in the field of battle. ‘They shall “beat ploughshares into swords,” if need be; 
however, it is plain to them the charge is given; ver. 13, “ Put ye in the sickle, 
for the harvest is ripe;” that is, their wickedness is great, the measure of it is 
full, and they are ripe for ruin. Our Saviour has expounded this, Mut. xiii. 39 
“The harvest is the end of the world, and the reapers are the angels;” and 
they are commanded to thrust in their sickle, their sharp sickle, and gather in 
both the harvest and the vintage, Zev. xiv. 15, 18. Note, ‘he greatness of men’s 
wickedness makes them ripe for God's judgment. 

Thirdly. The vast appearance that shall be in that great and solemn day; 
ver. 14, “ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision,” the same which 
before was called the valley of Jehoshaphat, or, of the judgment of the Lord, 
for “the day of the Lord is near” in that valley. Note, Ist. The judgment 
day, that day of the Lord, has all slouy been looked upon and spoken of as 
nigh at hand. Enoch said, Behold, the Lord comes, as if the judge were then 
standing before the door; because it is certain that day will come, and will 
come according to the appointment, and “a thousand years with God are but 
as one day.” Things are ripening apace for it; we ought always to be ready for 
it, because our judgment is at hand. 2nd. ‘The day of judgment will be the day 
of decision, when alias man’s eternal state will be determined; and the con- 
troversy that has been long depending between the kingdom of Christ and that 
of Satan shall be finally decided, and an end put to the struggle; ‘The vailey of 
the distribution of judgment,’ so the Chaldee; when “every man shall receive 
according tu the things done in the body.” ‘ ‘The valley of threshing,’ so the 
margin, carrying on the metaphor of the harvest, ver, 13. ‘The proud enemies 
of God's people will then be crushed and broken to ‘pieces, and made as the 
“dust of the summer threshing-foors.” 3rd. Innumerable multitudes will be 
gathered together to receive their final doom in that day; as in the destruction 
of Gog we read of the valley of Hamongog, and the city of Hamonah, 
Eze. xxxix. 15, 16, both signifying the multitude uf the vanquished enemies; 
it is the word here used, Hamonim, Hamonim, expressed by way of admiration— 
O what vast multitudes of sinners will Divine Justice be gloritied in the ruin 
of at that day! ‘A multitude of living,’ saith one of the rabbins, ‘and a 
Ae of dead;’ for Christ shall come to judge “both the quick and the 


Fourthly. The amazing change that shall then be made in the kingdom of 
nature; ver. 15, “The sun and moon shall be darkened;” as before, ch. ii. 31. 
Their glory and lustre shall be eclipsed by the far greater brightness of that 
glory in which the Judge shall then appear. Nay, they shall themselves be set 
aside in the dissolution of all things; for damned sinners in hell shall not be 
allowed their light, being cast into utter darkness; and glorified saints in 
heaven shall not need their light, for God himself will be their everlasting 
light, /Jsa. Ix. 19. Those that fall under the wrath of God in that day of- 
wrath shall be cut off from all comfort and joy, signified by the darkening not 
only of the sun and moon, but of the stars Blea. 

Fifthly. The different impressions which that day will make upon the chil- 
dren of this world and the children of God, according as it will be to them. 

1. To the wicked it will be “a terrible day.” The Lord shall then speak 
from Zion and Jerusalem; that is, from the throne of his glory, from heaven, 
where he manifests himself in a peculiar manner, as sometimes he had done in 
the “glorious high throne of his sanctuary,” which yet was but a faint resem- 
blance of the glory of that day. He shall speak trom heaven, from the midst 
of his saints and angels, (so some understand it,) the huly society of which may 
be called Zion and Jerusalem; for when we come to the heavenly Jerusalem, 
we come to the “innumerable company of angels:” see feb. xii. 22,25. Now 


| his speaking in that day will be to the wicked as roaring, terrible as the roarin 


of a lion, for so the word signifies. He long kept eae ah now “our Go 


Note, The judgment of the 


enemies of God’s kingdom. God’s voice will then “shake terribly both heaven 
and earth,” Jsa. ii. 21; yet once more, Hag. ii. 6; Heb. xii. 26. This notes, that 
the voice of God will in the great day speak such terror to the wicked as were 
enough to put even heaven and earth into a consternation. When God comes 
to pull down and destroy his enemies, and make them ali his footstool, though 
heaven and earth should stand up in defence of them, and undertake their pro- 
tection, it shall be all in vain; even they shall shake before him, and be an 
insufficient shelter to those whom he comes forth to contend with. Note, As 
blessings out of Zion are the sweetest blessings, and enough to make heaven 
and earth sing, so terrors out of Zion are the surest terrors, and enougi to 
make heaven and earth shake. 
2. To the righteous it will bea joyful day. When heaves and earth ska 
tremble, and be dissolved, und burnt up, then will the Lord be “ the hope of hie 
eople, and the strength of the children of Israel,” ver. 16; and “then shall 
Ceeuanlen, be holy,” ver. 17. The saints are the Israei of God; they are his 
eople, the church is his Jerusalem; they are in covenant and communion ., 
im. Now in the great aay, 1s ‘Ther :o-eings nal) be satisfied “1ue Lord 


the Jews, and therefore regard the prophecy as not yet fulfilled. 
Whatever view is adopted, the bringing of all nations into the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, foretold in the next verse, must be figuratively 
understood of some great judgment executed upon the enemies of 
God and of his people. The idea is reiterated in verse 12, and a 
similar one appears in Zech. xiv. 4. 

iii. 48. his denunciation of Tyre and Zidon is curious and | 
Ateresting. The commercial greed of the Fhonicians was, like that , 
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of some modern traffickers, unrestrained by moral considerations 
Not only did they enrich themselves with the wealth of Judah, the, 
secured his choicest possessions as ornaments for their temples. 
Moreover, they were engaged in the slave trade, and obtained Jewish 
youths, whom they disposed of among the Greeks. If the common 
date of this book is correct, Lycurgus was probably the contemporary 


of Joel, and Sparta, as well assome other Grecian cities, were becoming __ 
powerful and prominent. It is well known that s'sves were procured — 
a 


¢ 
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will be the hepe of his people;” that is, as he always was the founder and 
foundation of their hopea, so he then will be the crown of their hopes. He will 
be the ‘harbour’ of his people, so the word is, their receptacle, refuge, and 
some. The saints in the great day shall arrive at the desired haven,—shall put 
te shore after a stormy voyage. ‘They shall go to be for ever at home with 
God; to their Father's house, the house not made with hands. 2nd. Their 
happiness shall be confirmed. God will be in that day “the strength of the 
children of Israel,” enabling them to bid that day welcome, and to bear up 
under the weight of its glories and joys to them. In this world, when the 
‘udgments of God are abroad, and sinners are falling under them, God is, and 
will be, the hope and strength of his people; the strength of their heart, and 
their portion, when other men’s hearts fail them for fear. 3rd. ‘Their holiness 
shall be completed; ver. 17,“ Then shall Jerusalem be holy,” the holy city, 
imdeed. Such shall the heavenly Jerusalem be, such the glorious church, with- 
cut spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. Jerusalem shall be holiness, so the 
word is; it shall be perfectly holy, there shall be no remainder of sin in it. 
‘The gospel church is a holy society, even in its militant state, but will never 
be holiness itself till it comes to be triumphant. Then “no stranger shall pass 
through her any more,” that is, there shall not enter into the new Jerusalem 
any thing that defiles or works iniquity. None shall be there but who have 
a right to be there—none but its own citizens; for it shall be an unmixed 
society. 4th. God shall in all this be manifested and magnified. “So shall ye 
know that Lam the Lord your God.” By the sanctifying and glorifying of the 
church God will be known in his holiness and glory, as the God that dwells 
in his holy mountain, and makes it holy by dwelling in it; and they that ure 
sanctified and glorified are so through the knowledge of him that called them. 
The knowledge which true believers have of God is, First. An appropriating 
knowledge. ‘They know that he is “the Lord their God;” yet not theirs only, 
but theirs in common with the whole church ; that he is their God, but “dwelling 
in Zion, his holy mountain ;” for, though faith appropriates, it doth not engross 
or monopolize, the privileges of the covenant. Secondly. It is an experimental 
knowledge. ‘They shall find him their hope and strength in the worst of 
times; and so they shall “ know that he is the Lord their God.” ‘Those know 
best the goodness of God who have tasted and seen it, and have found him 
ood to them, 


18 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the mountains shall drop down new wine, 

And the hills shall flow with milk, 

And all the rivers of Judah shali flow with waters, 

And a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lorn, 
And shall water the valley of Shittim. 

Egypt shall be a desolation, 

And Edom shall be a desolate wilderness, 

For the violence against the children of Judah, 
Because they have shed innocent blood in their land 
But Judah shall dwell for ever, 

And Jerusalem from generation to generation. 

For I will cleanse their blood ¢hat I have not cleansed : 
For the Lorp dwelleth in Zion, 


19 


20 
21 


These promises with which this prophecy concludes have their accomplish- 
ment in part in the kingdom of grace, and the comforts and graces of ull the 
faithful subjects of that kingdom, but will have their full accomplishment in 
the kingdom of glory; for, as to the Jewish church, we know notvf any event 
soncerning that which answers to the extent of these promises. And what 
instances of peace and prosperity they were blessed with, which these may 
be supposed to be an hyperbolical description of, they were but figures of 
better things reserved for us, that they in their best estate without us might 
not be made perfect. ; 

First. It is promised that the enemies of the church shall be vanquished and 
brought down; ver. 19, Egypt, that old enemy of Israel, and Edom, that had 
an inveterate enmity to Israel, derived from Esau, these “ shall be a desolation,” 
a“ desolate wilderness,” no more to be inhabited; they are become the people 
of God’s curse: so the Idumeans were, dsa. xxxiv. 5. No strength or wealth 
of a nation is a fence against the judgments of God. But what is the quarrel 
God has with these potent kingdoms? It is for their “ violence against the chil- 
dren of Judah,” and the injuries they have done them: see Eze. xxv. 3, 8, 12, 15; 
xxvi.2. They had shed ma innocent blood of the Jews that fled to them for 
shelter, or were making their escape through their country. Note, The inno- 
cent blood of God's people is precivus to him, and not a drop of it shall be shed 
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but it shall be reckoned for. In the last day this earth, which has been filled 
with violence against the people of God, shall be made a desolation, when it, 
and all the works that are therein, shall be burnt up. And sooner or later the 
oppressors and persecutors of God's Israel will be brought down and laid in 
the dust; nay, they will at length be brought down and laid in the tlames, 

Secondly. it is promised that the church shall be very happy; and trul 
happy it 1s in spiritual privileges, even during its militant state, but mue 
more when it comes to be triumphant. Three things are here promised it: 

1. Purity. That is put last here, as a reason for the rest, ver. 21; but we may 
consider it first, as the ground and foundation of the rest. “ 1 will cleanse their 
blood that 1 have not cleansed;” that is, their bloody, heinous sins, especially 
shedding innocent blood, That filth and guilt they had contracted by sin, which 
rendered them unfit for communion with God, and made them odious to his 
holiness, and obnoxious to his justice; this they shall be washed from in the 
fountain opened, Zec. xiii. 1. ‘That shall be cleansed by the blood of Christ 
which could not be cleansed by the sacrifices and purification of the ceremonial 
law. Or, if we apply it to the happiness of the future state, it speaks the 
cleansing of the saints from all these corruptions from which they were not 
cleansed, either by ordinances or providences, in this world; there shall not 
be the least remains of sin in them there. Here, though they are washing daily, 
yet still there is something that is not cleansed ; but in heaven, even that also 
shall be done away. And the reason is, because “the Lord dwells in Zion,” 
dwells with his church, and much more gloriously with that in heaven, and 
“holiness becomes his house for ever;” for which reason, where he dweils 
there must be, there shall be, a perfection of holiness. Note, Though the 
retining and reforming of the church is work that goes on slowly, and still 
there is something we complain of that is not cleansed, yet there is a day 
coming when every thing that is amiss shall be amended, and the chureh shall 
be all fair, and no spot, no stain in her; and we must wait for that day. 

2. Plenty, ver. 18. This is put first, because it speaks the reverse of the 
judgment threatened in the foregoing chapters. Ist. The streams of this 
plenty overflow the land, and enrich it. ‘The mountains shall drop new 
wine, and the hills shall flow with milk,” such great abundance shall they 
have of suitable provision, both for babes and strong men. It speaks the 
abundance of vineyards, and all fruitful trees; and the abundance of cattle in 
the pastures that fill them with milk. And, to make the corn-land fruitful, 
“the rivers of Judah shall flow with water,” so that the country shall be like 
the garden of Eden,—well watered every where and greatly enriched, Ps.lxv. 9. 
But this seems to be meant spiritually; the graces and comforts of the new 
covenant are compared to wine and mnlk, Zsa. lv. 13 and the Spirit to “rivers 
of living water,” Jno, vii. 38. And these gifts abound much more under the 
New ‘Testament than they did under the Old. When believers receive grace 
for grace from Christ’s fulness, when they are enriched with everlasting con- 
solations, and “ filled with joy and peace in believing,” then the mountains 
drop new wine, and the hius flow with milk, “ Drink ye,” drink abundantly, 
O beloved. When there is a plentiful effusion of the Spirit of grace, then the 
“rivers of Judah flow with water,” and make glad, not only “the city of our 
God,” Ps. xlvi. 4, but the whole land. 2nd. The fountain of this plenty is in 
the house of God; thence the streams take their rise, as those “ waters of the 
sanctuary,” ze. xlvii. 1, from “under the threshold of the house,” and the 
river of life “ out of the throne of God and the Lamb,” Rev xxii. 1. ‘he apostle, 
speaking of Zion, saith, “ All my springs are in thee,” Ps. Ixxxvii.7. Those 
that take temporal blessings to be meant in the former part of the verse. yet, 
by this fountain out of “the house of the Lord,” understand the grace of God, 
which, if we abound in temporal blessings, we have so much the more need 
of that we may not abuse them. Christ himself is this fountain, his merit and 
grace cleanse us, refresh us, and make us fruittul. This here is said to water 
the valley of Shittim, which lay a great way off from the temple at Jerusalem, 
on the other side of Jordan, and was a dry and barren valley, which intimates 
that gospei grace, flowing from Christ, shall reach far, even to the Gentile 
world, to the most remote regions of it, and shall make them to abound in the 
fruits of righteousness which had long lwid as the barren wilderness. ‘This 
grace is a fountain overflowing, ever-flowing, from which we may be continually 
drawing, and yet need not tear its being drawn dry. ‘This fountain comes 
“out of the house of the Lord;” for those that would partake of the promised 
graces and comforts must diligently and constantly attend upon instituted 
ordinances. And from the house of the Lord above, from his temple in 
heaven, flows all that good which here we are daily tasting the streams of, 
but hope to be shortly, hope to be eternally, drinking at the fountain-head of, 

3. Perpetuity. ‘Ihis crowns all the rest; ver. 20, “Judah shall dwell for 
ever,” (when Heyot and Edom are made a desolation,) and Jerusalem shall 
continue “from generation to generation.” ‘his is a promise, and a pre- 
cious promise it is; Ist. hat the church of Christ shall continue in the 
world to the end of time. As one generation of professing Cliristians passeth 
away another shall come, in whom the throne of Christ shall endure for ever, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 2nd, ‘That all the living 
members of that church (Judah and Jerusalem are put for the inhabitants 
of that city and country, JZat. iii. 5,) shall_be established in their happiness to 
the utmost ages of eternity. ‘This new Jerusalem shall be from generation 
to generation, for it is a city that has foundations not made with hands, but 
eternal in the heavens, 
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in immense numbers for all menial purposes by these enlightened | both these views, and think “sanctify,” as in chap. ti. .6, means to 


Greeks, The Sabeans lived in Arabia, and it is very likely that not 
a few of the Tyrians and Zidonians were sold to them when so many 
were sold into slavery by Alexander and Artaxerxes Ochus. It does 
not appear that the Jewish slaves were prisoners of war; they may 
have been such as were carried off by robbers, or sold by unfeeling 


9. The words rendered “prepare war” are in the Hebrew 
“ sanctify war,” which some regard as an ironical expression, and 
othera as a war engaged in“on religious grounds. We object to 


appoint. 
and some think it is future, the last conflict between good and evil 
in the world. q 
the glorious millennium shall be introduced. 
language of the prophet as a public challenge to the enemies of 
Israel and of the Church to rouse themselves and each other to a 
combined assault. 


There are different opinions as to the tinie of this war, 


Hence, Scott speaks of it as the last conflict by which 
He regards the 


iii, 11. For “thither cause thy mighty ones to come down, O 


Lord,” the margin has “thither the Lord shall bring down thy 
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CuHap. I.—4. That which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust eaten. 
Bochart and others consider the four insects here enumerated, the gazam, the 
arbeh, the jakeh, and the chasil, denote four sorts of locusts. Some commenta- 
tors think they are emblematical of the four monarchies, but the literal appli- 
eation, combining also a reference to the Chaldeans, seems most correct. The 
description of the ravages of locusts, in this and the following chapter, is ex- 
ceedingly accurate as well as striking. Wherever they feed, the land, after 
their ravages, seems as if parched with fire. The head of the locust has some 
resemblance in shape to that of a horse, but its properties, its strength, swift- 


ness, and fierceness — rather be alluded to here. The noise made by the |’ 
c 


approach of flights of lecusts is heard afar off. Jackson describes the fear 
eansed by their approach among the inhabitants of ecuitivated districts, and the 
oy of the wila Arabs at seeing them pass towards a fertile land, knowing that 
the desolation they cause will render the people and their goods an easy prey 
to their predatory inroads. Nothing can withstand or divert their progress, so 
vast are the swarms, extending miles in length, obscuring the light of the sun, 
and passing over or through every obstacle, devouring every sort of ver- 
dure, and reducing the trees to naked stems and boughs. Volney concludes 
his description by saying, ‘ Happily this calamity is not frequently repeated, 
for it is the inevitable forerunner of famine, and of the maladies it occasions. 
Harmer states that the depredations of locusts injure the vines for many years, 
ver.5. The locust is about three inches long, ana in its general form resembles 
the grasshopper, and is eaten for food in times of scarcity. The vast swarms 
usually are carried forward by the wind till they fall into some sea, where they 
perish, and their myriads putrefying on the shore emit a most offensive smell, 
causing pestilential diseases in the neighbouring country.—Religious Tract 
Society's Commentary. Are thesstatements of Joel, in the first and second 
chapters, to be understood literally of these insects, or figuratively of enemies, 
that were to invade and lay waste the Holy Land? The latter is the more 
ancient opinion. It is that of the Targum, the Jews whom Jerome consulted, 
and Machiavel; it is, with various modifications, adopted by numerous Chris- 
tian interpreters. On the other hand, not afew maintain that the language is 
to be understood literally of locusts. This interpretation has certainly much 
in its favour; and if it could without violence be applied throughout, might 
fairly be adopted. But the announcement of a second and more awful judg- 
ment, (ch. i. 153 ii. 1, 2,) the distinct recognition of a foreign rule, (ch, ii. 17,) and 
the assignment of the north as the native country of thesenemy, (ch. ii. 20,) pre- 
sent insuperable obstacles to its adoption.—Dr. Henderson, who enumerates 
the authors referred to above. See Note on ch. ii. 9. 


Cuar. II.—Joel now proceeds to introduce and describe the hostile army of 
the Assyrians in the same terms in which he had metaphorically described the 
locusts. In this description, he not only transfers the metaphor back to the 
proper subject from which it was taken, but converts it into an allegory, aud 
at considerable length, and in the most minute manner, exhibits the invasion, 
the formidable character, and ravages of the barbarian foe. So perfectly is the 
allegorical veil woven throughout, that most commentators have been able to 
discover nothing more than natural locusts in the passage.—H. 8. Neither 
shall one thrust another. The locusts are remarkable for keeping their ranks 
and places with as much order and exactness as the best disciplined army. 
9. They shall run to and fro. The fine conversion of the subjects is remarkable. 
The prophecy is delivered in the first chapter, “ Awake, ye drunkards;” and 
repeated in the second, “ Blow ye the trumpet in-Zion.” In the first chapter, 
the locusts are described as a people, “ For a nation is come up upon my land.” 
But, that we may not be mistaken in the primary sense, namely, the plague of 
locusts, the ravages described are the ravages of insects. “ They lay waste the 
vine, they bark the fig-tree.” In this chapter the hostile people are described 
as locusts, “As the morning spread upon the mountains.” “The appearance 
of them is as the appearance of horses, and as horsemen.” But that we may 
not mistake the secondary sense, namely, the invasion of a foreign enemy, the 
are compared, we see, to a mighty army. In some places of this prophet dearth 
by insects must needs be understood; in others, desolation by war, so that both 
senses are of necessity to be admitted—a circumstance so far from inaccurate, 
that it gives the highest elegance to the discourse, and evinces an art in the 
contexture of the prophecy truly Divine.— Warburton’s Div. Leg., iv., 467. 
11. His army. We have here a key to the grand and beautiful description 
which runs through these two chapters. Every reader of taste must be struck 
with the poetical and sublime manner in which the allegory is conducted. 
There is not a more splendid piece of poetry extant.—Bishop Newcome. 20. 
The northern army. So called, says Lowth, because they entered the land at 
Hamath, one of the northern boundaries of it. M. Henry also says, ‘that army 
of locusts and caterpillars that invaded you from the north.’ Scott also hath 
the same comment. But to this view there is the objection not merely that 
locusts do not ordinarily come from the north, but that the original language 
denotes that the north was the native country of the subject of discourse. Now 
it is agreed on all hands, say Dr. Henderson, that the native country of the 
locusts is the region of Arabia, the Libyan deserts, and the Sahara of Egypt, 
so that they cannot be meant by the term here employed. On the supposi- 
tion that by ‘the northern’ the Assyrians are meant, every difficulty vanishes. 
And that they may with the strictest propriety be so termed is proved by 
Zeph. ii. 13, “ Aad he will stretch out his hand against the north, and destroy 
Assyria.” The Jews were accustomed to call Assyria and Babylonia the north, 
and the north country, because they lay in that direction from Palestine. We 
have adverted at much length to this subject, because there is so little of it in 
the commentary which refers to a literal invasion of locusts, to the almost total 
exclusion of the northern enemy which they symbolized. All, however, that is 
necessary in order te the profitable perusal, under God’s blessing, of the Word 
and commentary thereon, is to keep the secondary sense referring to the Assy- 
rians in view, as weil as the primary allusion to the locusts; for so perfect is 
the allegory, that the description of the character, proyress, and ravages of the 
one will, by this method, correctly guide us to all that it was intended to denote 
respecting the other. 28. And it shall come to pass, &c. These words are 
expounded by the apostle Peter in Acts ii. We subjuin A. Barnes’ comment. 
“In the last days.” Heb. Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, ‘after these things,’ or 
‘afterwards.’ ‘he expression “the last days,” however, occurs frequently in 
the Old Testament: Gen. xlix. 1, Jacob called his sons, that he might tell them 
what should happen to them “in the iast days,” that is, in future times, (Heb. 


mighty ones” The ancient versions vary in their renderings, but 
there is no reason to alter our common translation, which fairly 
represents the Hebrew. The appeal to the heathen continued 
Curing three verses is suddenly concluded by a direct address to the 
Lord. 

iii. 14. “The valley of decision,” or of judgment, as the word 
charuta may be beet explained, is the Valley of Jehoshaphat. There 
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| in after times ;’) Mic. iv. 1, “In the last days (Heb. ‘in after times’) the moun 
tain of the Lord’s house,” &e. Isa, ii, 2, “In the last days the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the tops of the mountains,” &c. The 
expression, then, properly denoted the future times in general. But, as the 
coming of the Messiah was to the eye of a Jew the most important event in the 
coming ages,—the great, glorious, and crowning scene in all that vast futurity, 
—the phrase came to be regarded 4 properly expressive of that. And they 
spoke of future times, and of the last times, as the glad period which should be 
crowned and honoured with the presence and triumphs of the Messiah. It 
stood in opposition to the usual denomination of earlier times. lt was a phrase 
in contrast with the days of the patriarchs, the kings, the prophets, &c. “ The 
last days,” or the closing period of the world, were the days of the Messiah. It 
does not appear from this, and it certainly is not implied in the expression, that 
they supposed the world would then come to an end. Their views were just 
the contrary. They anticipated a long and glorious time under the dominion of 
the Messiah, and to this expectation they were led by the promise that his king- 
dom should be for ever, that of the inerease of his government there should be 
no end, &c. This expression was understood by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment as referring undoubtedly to the times of the truspel. And hence they 
often used it as uenoting that the time of the expected Messiah had come, but 
not to imply that the world was drawing near to anend. Heb. i. 2, “ God hath 
spoken iy these last days by his Son.” 1 Pet. i. 20, “‘ Was manifest in these 
last times for you.” 2 Pet. iii. 3; 1 Pet. i.53; 1 Jno. il. 18, “ Little children, it is 
the last time, &c.; Jude 1s. ‘The expression “the last day,” is applied by our 
Saviour to the resurrection and the day of judgment, Jno, vi. 39, 40, 44, 4535 
xi. 24; xii, 48, Here the expression means simply, in those future times, when 
the Messiah shall have come. will pour out-my Spirit. The expression in 
Hebrew is, ‘1 will pour out my Spirit.2. The word pour is commonly applied 
to water, or to blood, to pour it out, or to shed it, sa. lvii. 6; to tears, to pour 
them out, that is, to weep, &e., Ps. xlii. 4; 1 Sam. i. 15. It is applied to water, 
to wine, or to blood, in the New Testament. Mat. ix. 17; Rev. xvi. 13 
Acts xxii. 20, “ The blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed.” It conveys also the 
idea of communicating largely, or freely, as water is poured freely from a foun- 
tain. 7%¢. iii. 5, 6, “ The renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us 
abundantly.” Thus Job, xxxvi. 27, “ They (the clouds) pour down rain aecord- 
ing to the vapour thereof.” Jsa. xliv. 3, I will pour out water on him that is 
thirsty.” Jsa. xlv. 8, “ Let the skies pour down righteousness.” Mal. iii. 10, 
“T will pour you out a blessing.” Itis also applied to fury and anger, when 
God intends to say that he will not spare, but will signally punish, Ps. lxix. 24; 
Jer. x. 25. It is not unfrequently applied to the Spirit, Pr. i. 23; Jsa. xliv. 33 
Zec, xii. 10; and then it means that he will bestow large measures of spiritual 
influences. As the Spirit renews and sanctifies men, so to pour out the Spirit 
is to grant freely his influences to renew and sanctify the soul. My Spirit. 
The Spirit here denotes the third person of the Trinity, promised by the Saviour 
and sent to finish his work, and apply it to men. The Holy Spirit is regarde 
as the source, or conveyer of all the blessings which Christians experience. 
Hence he renews the heart, Jno. iii. 5,6. He is the source of all proper feelings 


Tit. iii. 5, 7. The spread and success of the Gospel is attributed to him, 
Isa. xxxii. 15,16. Miraculous gifts are traced to him, especially the various 
gifts with which the early Christians were endowed, 1 Cor. xii. 4—10. The 
promise that he would pour out his Spirit means that he would, in the time of 
the Messiah, impart a large measure of those influences which it was his pecu- 
liar province to communicate to men. A part of them were communicated on 
the day of Pentecost, in the miraculous endowment of the power of speaking 
foreign languages, in the wisdom of the apostles, and in the conversion of the 
threethousand. And from Peter’s vindication, in the book of Acts, of the seeneon 
the day of Pentecost, we may learn also, 1. That revivals of religion are to be 
expected as a part of the history of the Christian church. He speaks of Ged’s 
pouring out his Spirit, &c., as what was to take place in the last days, that is, 
in the indefinite and large tract of time which was to come under the adminis- 
tratien of the Messiah. His remarks are by no means limited to the day of 
Pentecost. ‘They are as applicable to future periods as to that time; and we 
are to expect it as a part of Christian history that the Holy Spirit will be sent 
down to awaken and convert men. 2. This will also vindicate revivals from 
most of the charges which have ever been brought against them. And if that 
excited deep interest in the apostles, if they felt deep concern to vindicate it 
from the charge brought against it, then Christians and Christian ministers 
now should feel similar solicitude to defend revivals, and not be found among 
their revilers, their calumniators, or their foes. There will be enemies enough 
of the work of the Holy Spirit without the aid of professed Christians; and that 
man possesses no enviable feelings or character who is found with the enemies 
of God and his Christ, in opposing the mighty work of the Holy Spirit on the 
human heart.——J. P. Smith says, ‘that the prophet presents two facts. 1. The 
commencement of the Gospel dispensation, its spiritual nature, the Divine 
influence which would sustain it, and its extension to all ages, classes, and 
nations of men. This general fact is depicted, according to the established 
manner of the prophets, by grouping a number of particular images, derived 
from the modes in which the inspiration of God was communicated under the 
Jewish theocracy. He considers that the most certain principles of biblical 
interpretation compel us to understand the application of the prediction to the 
church under the New Testament, as consisting in the general fact of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, and by no means in the identical modes specified, 
namely, prophesying, dreams, and visions. That influence was given by the 
glorified Redeemer in a new and more copious manner, but in modes suitable 
to the new state of things. These modes would, of course, include the tem- 
porary and miraculous operations of the kinds which Divine wisdom judged 
best, and would be conferred with a marked disregard to those distinctions and 
exclusions which the corrupt traditions and proud prejudices of the Jews had 
set up. Also, in the permanent operations of the Holy Spirit, in giving success 
to the ministry of the Gospel, and other means of instruction. 2. The Jewish 
war, and the miseries which came upon the nation, are described by these images 
and symbols, generally employed by the prophets to convey the most awful 
ideas of revolutionary calamities. e quotes many passages to shew that this 
imagery is *pelled by the prophets to denote events brought about, not miracu- 
lously, but by the constant providence and power of God in the changes of 
human society, 


is no reason for supposing that the vatley itself ever actually hore 
this name, the word being applied to it in view of the event here’ 
predicted, 
iii. 18. “ The valley of Shittim” cannot be identified, as the words 
mean “ valley of acacias,” and may apply t~ several localities, 
iii. 19. The fulfilment of the predictions concerning Egypt and 
Edom has been pointed out in the notes upon former books, 
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Tnoven this prophet appeared a little before Isaiah, yet he was not, as some have mistaken, that Amos who was the father of Isaiah, (/sa i. 1,) for in the 
Hebrew their names are very different; and their families too were of a different character, for Isaiah was a courtier, Amos a country farmer. Amos signifies 
a “burthen, whence the Jews have a tradition that he was of a slow tongue, and spoke with stammering lips; we may rather, in allusion to his name, say that his 
speech was weighty, and his word the burthen of the Lord. He was, as most think, of Judah, yet prophesied chiefly against Israel, and at Bethel, ch. vii. 18. 
Some think his style savours of his extraction, and is more plain and rustic than that of some other of the prophets; I do not see it so: but it is plain his matter 
agreed with that of his contemporary, Hosea, that “out of the mouth of these two witnesses the word might be established.” It appears by his contest with 
Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, that he met with opposition in his work; but was a man of undaunted resolution in it, faithful and bold in reproving sin, ana 
denouncing the judgments of God for it, and pressing in his exhortations to repentance ani reformation: he begins with threatenings against the neighbour 
nations that were enemies to Israel, ch. i. and ii.; then calls Israel to account, and judgeth them for their idolatry, their unworthy walking under the favours God 
bestowed upon them, and tneir incorrigibleness under his judgments, ch. iii. andiv. He calls them to repentance, ch. v., rejecting their hypocritical sacrifices, 
unless they did repent. He foretells the desolations that were coming upon them notwithstanding their security, ch. vi., some particular judgments, ch. vii., 
particularly on Amaziah ; and after other reproofs and threatenings, ch. viii. and ix., concludes with a promise of the setting up of the Messiah’s kingdom, and the 
happiness of God’s spiritual Israel therein; just as the prophecy of Joel concluded. These prophets having opened the wound in their reproofs and threatenings, 


whicn shew all wrong, in the promises of gospel grace open the remedy, which alone will set all to rights. 


A.M. 3217. 
CHAPTER I. 


In this enapter we have, I, The general title of this prophecy, ver. 1, with the general 
scope of it, ver. 2. II. God’s particular controversy with Syria, ver. 3—5; with Pales- 
tine, ver. 6—-8; with Tyre, ver. 9, 10; with Edom, ver. 11, 12; and with Ammon, 
ver. 13—15; for their cruelty to his people, and the many injuries they had done them, 
‘This explains God’s pleading with the nations, Joel iii, 2. 


HE words of Amos, who 
was among the herdmen of 
Tekoa, which he saw con- 
cerning Israel in the days 
of Uzziah king of Judah, 
and in the days of Jero- 
Z-boam the son of Joash king 
of Israel, two years before 
the earthquake. 2 And he 
said, 

The Lorp will roar from Zion, 

And utter his voice from Jerusalem ; 

And the habitations of the shepherds shall mourn, 

And the top of Carmel shall wither. 


Here is, First. The general character of this prophecy. Tt is the words which 
the prophet saw. Are words to be seen? Yes, God's words are; the apostles 
speak of the word of life, which they had not only heard, but which they had 
seen with their eyes, which they had looked upon, and which their hands had 
handled, 1 Jno. i. 1, such a real substantial thing is the word of God. ‘The 
goes saw these words, that is, 1. ‘They were revealed to him in a vision, as 

ohn is said to see the voice that spake to him, Rev. i. 12. 2. That which was 
foretold by them was to him as certain as if he had seen it with his bodily eyes. 
It intimates how strong he was in that faith which is the “evidence of things 
not seen. 

Secondly. The person by whom this prophecy was sent: ‘Amos, who was 
among the herdmen of Tekoa,” and was one of them. Some think he was a rich 
dealer in cattle; the word is used concerning the king of Moab, 2 Ain. iii. 4, he 
was “asheepmaster.” It is likely he got money by that business, and yet he 
must quit it to follow God asa prophet, Others think he was a poor keeper of 
eattle, for we find cA, vii. 14, 15, that he was withal a gatherer of wild figs, a 
poor employment, by which we met, suppose he could but just get his bread, 
and that God took him, as he did Dayi from following the flock, and Elisha 
from following the plough. Many were trained up for great employments in 


a 


i. 1. Tekoa was a town to the south of Bethlehem, and on the 
borders of a desert of the same name. The site is well known by 
the name of Tekua. Among the ruins are those of a Christian 
church. The town was ravaged by the Turks in a.p. 1138, and was 
no more heard of till the seventeenth century. The town stood upon 
a hill, and in the Middle Ages is said to have been called Bethulia. 
Cotovicus repeats an old tradition that after the Saracens had taken 
Jerusalem and all Palestine, the Christians defended Tekoa for more 
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the quiet, innocent, contemplative business of shepherds. When God would 
send a prophet to reprove and warn his people, he employed a shepherd, a 
herdsman, to do it, for they had made themselves as the horse and mule that 
have no understanding ; Day worse than the ox that knows his owner. God 
sometimes “chooseth the foolish things of the world to confound the wise,” 
1 Cor. i. 27. Note, Those whom God has endued with abilities for his service 
ought not to be despised or laid aside for the meanness either of their original 
or of their beginnings. Though Amos himself is not ashamed to own that he 
was a herdsman, yet others ought not to upbraid him with it, or think the worse 
of him for it. 

Thirdly. The persons concerned in the prophecy of this book. It is concern- 
ing Israel, the ten tribes, who were now ripened in sin, and rip ning apace for 
ruin. God had raised them up prophets among themselves, ch. ii. 11, but they 
regarded them not, therefore God sends them one from Tekoa, in the land of 
Judah, that coming from another country he might be the more valued; and, 
perhaps, he was the rather sent out of his own country, because there he was 
despised for his having been a herdsman: see Mat. xiii. 55—57. 

Fourthly. The time when these prophecies were delivered. 1. The book is 
dated, as laws used to be, by the reigns of the kings under whom the prophet 

rophesied. It was in the tis of Uzziah king of Judah, when the affairs of that 
iin edan went very well, and of Jer »,boam the second king of Israel, when the 
affairs of that kingdom went pretty well; yet then they must both be told both 
of the sins they were guilty of and the judgments that were coming upon them 
for those sins, that they might not with the present gleam of prosperity flatter 
themselves either into an opinion of their innocency or a confidence of their 
perpeinal pee aa 2. It is dated by a particular event, to which his prophecy 

ad areference. It was “two years before the Cs eee that earthquake 
which is mentioned to have been in the days of Uzziah, Zec. xiv. 5, wifich ut 
the nation into a dreadful fright, for it is there said they fled before it. But 
how could they flee from it? Some conjecture that this earthquake was at the 
time of Isaiah’s vision, when “the posts of the door were moved,” J/sa., vi. 4. 
The tradition of the Jews is, that it happened just at the time when Uzziah 
presumptuously invaded the priest's office, and went in to burn incense, 
2 Chr. xxvi. 16. Josephus mentions this earthquake, Antig. ix. 11, and saith, 
‘that by it half of a mountain was removed and carried to a plain four fur- 
longs off, and that it spoiled the king’s gardens.’ God by this prophet gave 
warning of it two years before, that God by it would shake down their houses, 
ch, iii. 15. 

Fifthly. The introduction to these prophecies, containing the general scope ot 
them ; ver. 2, “ The Lord will roar from Zion.” His threatenings by his prophets, 
and the executions of those threatenings in his providence, will be as terrible as 
the roaring of a lion is to the shepherds and their flocks: Amos here speaks the 
same language with his contemporaries, Hosea, Hos. xi. 10, and Joel, Joel iii. 16. 
The lion roars before he tears, God gives warning before he strikes. Observe 
1. Whence the warning comes. From Zion and Jerusalem, from the oracles of 
God there delivered, for “by them is thy servant warned,” Ps. xix. 11; or God, 
whose special residence is there, will issue out warrants, given at that court, as 
it were, for the executing of judgments on the land: see Jer. xxv. 30. In Zion 
was the mercy-seat; thence the Lord roars, intimating that God's acts of justice 
are consistent with mercy, allayed and mitigated by mercy, nay, as they are 
warnings, they are really acts of mercy. We are chastened that we may not be 
condemned. 2. What effect the warning hath. ‘The habitations of the shep- 
herds mourn,” either because they fear the roaring lion or because they feel 


than forty years. According to another version of the story, the 
place was held for thirty years by the Franks, when a pestilence 
compelled them to surrender to the enemy. The earthquake men- 
tioned in this verse is also referred to by Zechariah (chap. xiv. 5). 
Josephus speaks of the occurrence in his “ Antiquities” (book ix, 
chap. 10). 

P 3. Piesktaeds was the capital of the Syrian kingdom, and it would 
seem that the Syrians had cruelly treated the Gileadites beyond 
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what is signified by that comparison, the consequences of a great drought, 
chk. iv. 7, which made the top of Carmel, of the most fruitful fields, to wither, 
and become as a desert, Joel i. 12, 17. 


8 Thus saith the Lorp ; 
For three transgressions of Damascus, 
And for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof ; 
Because they have threshed Gilead with threshing instru- 
ments of iron: 
£ But I will send a fire into the house of Hazael, 
Which shall devour the palaces of Ben-hadad. 
5 J will break also the bar of Damascus, 
And cut off the inhabitant from the plain of Aven, 
And him that holdeth the sceptre from the house of 
Eden : 
And the people of Syria shall go into captivity unto Kir, 
saith the Lorp. 
6 Thus saith the Lorn ; 
For three transgressions of Gaza, | 
And for four, I will not turn away ¢he punishment thereof ; 
Because they carried away captive the whole captivity, 
To deliver them up to Edom: 
7 But I will send a fire on the wall of Gaza, 
Which shall devour the palaces thereof: 
8 And I will cut off the inhabitant from Ashdod, 
And him that holdeth the sceptre from Ashketon, 
And [ will turn mine hand against Ekron : 
And the remnant of the Philistines shall perish, saith 
the Lord Gop. 
9 Thus saith the Lorn; 
' For three transgressions of Tyrus, 
And for four, I will not turn away ¢he punishment thereof ; 
Because they delivered up the whole captivity to Edom, 
And remembered not the brotherly covenant: 
10 But I will send a fire on the wall of Tyrus, 
Which shall devour the palaces thereof. 
11 Thus saith the Lorn; 
For three transgressions of Edom, 
And for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; 
Because he did pursue his brother with the sword, 
And did cast off all pity, 
And his anger did tear perpetually, 
And he kept his wrath for ever: 
12 But I will send a fire upon Teman, 


AMMON.—ver. 13. 


Jordan. From the allusion to Hazael in the next verse, the occa- 
sion referred to is probably that of which mention is made in 2 
Kings x. 33. 

1. 4. Hazael reigned about a century before Amos prophesied 
Ben-hadad was the son and successor of Hazael. (2 Kings xiii. 3, 24.) 

i. 5. “The bar of Damascus” is its gate. ‘The plain of Aven” 
was probably the vale between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon; but 
we have no certain knowledge either of this or of the “house of 
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Which shall devour the palaces of Bozrah. 
13 Thus saith the Lorp; 
For three transgressions of the children of Ammon, 
And for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; 
Because they have ripped up the women with child of 
Gilead, 
That they might enlarge their border : 
14 But I will kindle a fire in the wall of Rabbah, 
And it shall devour the palaces thereof, 
With shouting in the day of battle, 
With a tempest in the day of the whirlwind: 
15 And their king shall go into captivity, 
He and his princes together, saith the Lorp. 


What the Lord saith here may be explained by what he saith Jer. xii. 14, 
“Thus saith the Lord, against all my evil neighbours that touch the inheritance 
of my people Israel, Behold I will pluck them out.” Damascus was a near 
neighbour to Israel on the north, Tyre and Gaza on the west, Edom on the 
south, Ammon and (in the next chapter) Moab on the east, and all of them had 
been one time, one way or other, pricking briars and grieving thorns to Israel, 
ill neighbours to them; and, because God espouseth his people's cause, he there 
calls them his evil neighbours, and here comes forth to reckon with them. The 
method taken in dealing with each of them is in part the sane, and therefore we 
put them together, and yet in each there is something peculiar. 

First. Let us see what is repeated, both by way of charge and by way of 
sentence, concerning them all. The controversy God hath with each of them is 
prefaced with, “Thus saith the Lord,” Jehovah the God of Israel. Though 
those nations will not worship him as their God, yet they shall be made to know 
that they are accountable to on as their judge. The God of Israel is the God 
of the whole earth, and hath something to say to them that shall make them 
tremble. Against them the Lord roars out of Zion. And before God, by the 
prophet, threatens Israel and Judah, he denounceth judgments against these 
nations whom he made use of as scourges to them for their being so, which 
might serve for a check for their pride and insolence, and a relief to his ae 
under their dejections, for hereby they might see that God had not quitted his 
interest in them, and therefore might hope they had not lost their interest in 
him. Now as to all these nations here arraigned, 

1. The indictment drawn up against them all is thus far the same: Ist That 
they are charged in general with “three transgressions,” and with “ four,” that 
is, with many transgressions; as by one or two we mean a few, so by three or 
four we mean many: as in Latin, a man that is very happy is said to be terque 
quaterque beatus,— three and four times happy; or, with three and four, that 
is, with seven transgressions, a number of perfection, intimating that they have 
“filled up the measure of their iniquities,” and are ripe for ruin; or, with three, 
that is, a variety of sins, and with a fourth especially, which is specified, con- 
cerning each of them, though the other three are not, as r, xxx. 15, 18, 21, 29, 
where we read of “three things, yea, four,” generally oue seems to be more 
especially intended. 2nd. That the particular sin which is fastened upon as the 
fourth, and which alone is instanced, is the sin of persecution. It is some 
mischief or other done to the people of God that is particularly charged upor 
every one of them, for persecution is the measure-filling sin of any people; and 
it is this sin that will be particularly reckoned for, “1 was hungry and you gave 
nnd no meat,” much more if it may be said, | was hungry and you took my meat 

rom me, 

2. The judgment given against them all is thus far the same: Ist. That their 
sin being come to such a height, ‘God will not turn away the punishment 
thereof ;” that is, though he has granted them a long reprieve, and has often 
turned away their punishment, yet now he will turn it away no longer, but 
justice shall take its course. ‘ I will not revoke it,’ so some read it, that is, not 
recall the voice which is gone forth from Zion and Jerusalem, ver. 2, speakin 
death and terror to the sinful nations. It is an irrevocable sentence; God hat 
spoken it, and he will not call it back. Note, Though God bear long, he wil 
not bear always, with those that provoke him, and when the decree brings 
forth it will bring up. 2nd. That God will kindle a fire among them. This is 
said concerning all these ill neighbours, ver. 4, 7, 10, 12, 44; God will send a fire 
into their cities. When fires are kindled that lay cities, towns, and houses in 
ashes, whether designedly or casually, God must be ackuowledged in it; they 
are of his sending. Sin stirs up the tire of his jealousy, and that kindles other 
fires. 

Secondly. Let us see what is mentioned, both by way of charge and by 
way of sentence, that is peculiar to each of them, that every one may take his 

ortion. 

: 1. Concerning Damascus, the head city of Syria, a kingdom that was often 
vexatious to Israel. Ist. The peculiar sin of Damascus was using the Gileadites 
barbarously. They “threshed Gilead with threshing instru:nents of iron,” 
ver. 3, which may be understood either literally, of their putting the inhabitants 
of Gilead to the torture, or to cruel deaths, whom they got into their hands, as 
David put the Ammonites under saws and harrows, 2 Sam. xii. 31. We read 
with what inhumanity Hazael, king of Syria, prosecuted his wars with Israel, 
2 Kin. viii. 12, he “ dashed their children,” and “ripped up their women with 
child ;” and see what desolations -he made in their land, 2 Kin. x. 32, 33. Or it 
may be taken figuratively, for his laying the country waste, and this very 
similitude is used in the history of it, 2 Kin. xiii. 7, he destroyed them, and 
made them like the dust by threshing. Note, Men often do that unjustly and 
wickedly, and shall be severely reckoned with for it, which yet God justly 
perinits them to do. The church is called “‘ God’s threshing, and the corn of 
his tloor,” Jsa, xxi. 10; but if men make it their threshing, and the chaff of 
their floor, they shall be sure to hear of it. 2nd. The peculiar punishment of 
Damascus is, First. That the fire which shall be sent shall fasten upon the 


court in the first place, not on the chief city, or the country towns, but on the | 


house of Hazael which he built; and it “shall devour the palaces of Ben- 
hadad,” that is, the royal palaces inhabited by the kings of Syria, many of 
whom were of that name. Note, Even royal palaces are no fence against the 
judgments of God, though never so richly furnished, though never se strongly 
fortified, Secondly, That the enemy shall force his way into the city; ver. 5, 
“T will break the bar of Damascus,” and then the gate flies open. rit ma. 

be understood figuratively,—all that which is depended upon as the streng 

and safety of that great city shall fail, and prove insufficient. When Gods 
judgments come with commission, it is in vain to think of turning them out. 
Thirdly. That the people shall be destroyed with the sword ; “Twill cut ott 
the inhabitants from the plain of Aven, the valley of idolatry,” for the gods of 


Eden” (or Beth-Eden), though both were in Syria. Kir was subject 
to Assyria, and perhaps in Media. 

i. 6. Gaza was a Philistine city. Most likely in some hostile raid — 
Israelites had been captured and sold as slaves to the Edomites. : 


i, 8. Ashdod, Ashkelon, and Ekron were Philistine cities, which, 
like Gaza, were menaced with the ruin that eventually overtook them. _ 


hows 


i. 9,10, The Tyrians also made slaves of [sraelites, and sold them 
toEdom. Tyre was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander. 
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the Syrians were gods of the valleys, 1 Kin. xx. 23, were worshipped in valleys, 
as the idols of Israel were worshipped on the hills; “ Him also that holdeth the 
sceptre” of power, some petty king or other that used to boast of the sceptre 
he held from Beth-eden, ‘the house of pleasure.’ Both those that were 
given to idolatry and those that were given to sensuality shall be cut off 
together, /ourthly. That the body of the nation shall be carried off; “The 
Bee le shall go into captivity unto Kir,” which was in the country of the 
Medes. We find this fulfilled, 2 Ain. xvi. 9, about fifty years after this, when 
“the king of Assyria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried 
serespis of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin,” at the instigation of Ahaz, king 
of Judah, 

2. Concerning Gaza, a city of the Philistines, and now the metropolis of that 
country. Ist. ‘The peculiar sin of the Philistines was “carrying away captive 
the whole captivity,” either of Israel or Judah, which some think refers to that 
inroad made upon Jehoram, when they took away all the king’s sons, and all 
his substance, 2 Chr. xxi. 17. Or, perhaps, to their seizing those that fled to 
them for shelter, when Sennacherib invaded Judah, and selling them to the 
Grecians, Joel iii. 4, 6; or, as here, to the Edomites, who were always sworn 
enemies tothe people of God. They spared none, but carried off all they could 
lay their hands on, designing, if possible, to “cut off the name of lavaal.” 
Ps. \xxxiii. 4,7. 2nd. “ The peculiar punishment of the Philistines is, that the 
fire which God will send shall devour the palaces of Gaza; and that the 
inhabitants of other cities of the Philistines, Ashdod (or Azotus), Ashkelon, and 
Ekron, should all be cut off, and God would make as thorough work with 
them in their ruin as they would have made with God’s people when they 
carried away the whole captivity, for even the remnant of them shall perish 
ver. 8. Note, God will make a full end of those that think to make a full end 
of his church and people. 

3. Concerning Tyre, that famous city of wealth and strength, that was itself 
a kingdom, ver. 9. Ist. The peculiar sin of Tyre, is “delivering up the whole 
captivity to Edom;” that is, selling to the Edomites those of Israel that fled to 
them for shelter, or any way fell into their hands, nor caring what hardships 
they put upon them, so they could but make gain of them to themselves. 
Herein they forgot the “brotherly covenant,” the league that was between 
Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, 1 Kin. v. 13, Which was so intimate, that 
Hiram ealls Solomon his brother, 1 Kin. ix. 13. Note, It is a great aggravation 
of enmity and malice when it is the violation of friendship, and of a “brotherly 
covenant.” 2nd. Here is nothing peculiar in the punishment of Tyrus, but 
that the palaces thereof shall be devoured, which was done when Nebuchad- 
nezzar took it after thirteen years’ siege. Their merchants were all princes, 
and their private houses were as palaces; but the fire shaJl make no more ot 
them than cottages. 3 . 

4. Concerning Edom, the posterity of Esau. Ist. Their peculiar sin was an 
unmerciful, unwearied. pursuit of the Bey le of God, and their taking all advan- 
tages against them to do them a mischief, ver. 11. He did pursue his brother 
with the sword, not only of old, when the king of Edom took up arms to oppose 
the children of Israel’s passage through his border, Num. xx. 18, but ever since 
upon all occasions. They had not strength and courage enough to face them in 
the field of battle; but whenever any other enemy had put Judah or Israel to 
flight, then the Edomites set in with the pursuers, fell upon the rear, slew those 
that were half dead already, and (as is usual with cowards when they have an 
enemy at an advantage) they did “ cast off all pity.” Those that are least cou- 
rageous are commonly most cruel. Edom was so; his malice ‘destroyed his 
compassion,’ so the word is. He stripped himself of the tenderness of a man, 
and put on the fierceness of a beast of prey, and as such a one he did tear; “ his 
anger did tear perpetually.” His cruelty was insatiable, and he never knew 
when hesucked enough of the blood of Israel, but like the horse-leech still cried, 
Give, give. Nay, he “kept his wrath for ever;” when he wanted objects of his 
wrath, and opportunity to shew it, yet he kept it in reserve, it rested in his 
bosom, he rolled it under his tongue as a sweet morsel, and had it ready to spit 
in the face of Israel upon the next occasion. Cursed be such cruel wrath and 
anger so fierce, so outrageous, which makes men like the devil, who continually 
seeks to devour, and unlike to God, who keepeth not his anger for ever. 
Edom’s malice was unnatural, for thus he pursued his brother, whom he ought 
to have protected. It was hereditary, as if it had been entailed upon the 
family ever since Esau hated Jacob, and time itself could not wear it out; no, 
nor the brotherly carriage of Israel towards them, Dew. ii. 4, and the express 
law given to Israel, Deu. xxiii. 7, “ Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is 
thy brother.” 2nd. Here is nothing peculiar in the punishment; but, ver. 11, a 
fire shall be sent to devour their palaces. Note, The fire of our anger against 
our brethren kindles the fire of God’s anger against us. 

5. Concerning the Ammonites, ver. 13—15, Ist. See how violently the fire of 
their anger turned against the people of God. They not only triumphed in their 
calamities, as we find, Hze. xxv. 2, 6, but they did themselves use them bar- 
barously; they “ripped up the women with child of Gilead,” a piece of cruelty 
the very mention whereof strikes a horror upon one’s mind. One would think 
it impossible that any of the human race should be so inhuman. Hazael was 
guilty of it, 2 Kin. vill. 12. It was done not only in a brutish rage, which falls 
without consideration upon all that comes before it, but witha devilish design to 
extirpate the race of Israel,—by killing not only all that were born, but all that 
were to be born, worse than Egyptian cruelty. It was “that they might enlarge 
their border,” that they might make the land of Gilead their own, and there 

night be none to lay claim to it, or give them any disturbance in the possession of 
it. We find, Jer. xlix. 1, that the Ammonites “inherited Gad,” that is, Gilead, 
under the pretence that Israel had no sons, no heirs. We know how heavy their 
doom was, and how heinous their crime, who said, “ This is the heir, come let us 
kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours,” by occupancy, See what cruelty 
covetousness is the cause of, and what horrid practices those are often put upon 
that are greedy to enlarge their own border. 2nd. See how violently the fire 
of God’s anger burned against them. Shall not God visit for these things done 
to any of mankind, especially when they are done to his own people? Shall not 
his soul be avenged on such a nation as this? No doubt it shall. ‘he fire shall 
be kindled with shouting in the day of battle, that is, war shal) kindle the fire. 
It shall be a fire accompanied with the sword, or a roaring fire, which shall 
make a noise like that of soldiers ready to engage; and it shall be as a tempest 
in the day of the whirlwind, which comes swiftly, furiously, and bears down all 
before it. Or, this tempest and whirlwind shall be as bellows to the fire, to 
make it burn the stronger, aud — the farther. It is particularly threatened 
that their king and his princes s ate together into captivity, carried away by 
the king of Babylon, not long after Judah was. See witht changes God’s pro- 
vidence ofteu makes with men, or rather their own sin; kings become captives 
and princes prisoners. Milchom shall go into captivity; some understand 
it of the God of the Ammonites, whom they called Moloch—a king; “ He 
and his princes,” and his priests that attend him, shall “go into captivity.” 
Thair idol shall be so far from protecting them that it shall itself go into cap- 
tivity with them. Note, Those who by violence and fraud seek to enlarge their 
own border will justly be expelled and excluded their own border; nor is it 
strange if those who make no conscience of invading others’ rights be able to 
make no resistance against those that invade theirs. 


AMOS II. 


CHAPTER IL. 


In this chapter, I. God by the prophet proceeds in a like controversy with Moab, as before 
with other nations, ver. 1—3. II. He shews what quarrel he had with Judah, ver. 4, * 
III. He at length begins his charge against Israel, to which all that goes before is but 
an introduction. Observe, 1. The sins they are charged with: injustice, oppressien, 
whoredom, ver. 6—8; 2. The aggravations of those sins; the temporal and spiritaal 
mercies God had bestowed upon them, for which they had made him such ungrateful 
returns, ver. 9—12; 3. God’s complaint of them for their sins, ver. 13; and his threat 
enings of their ruin, and their utter inability to prevent it, ver, 14—16, 


HUS saith the Lorp ; 

For three transgressions of Moab, 

And for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; 

Because he burned the bones of the king of Edom inte - 
2 But I will send a fire upon Moab, ‘lime . 

And it shall devour the palaces of Kirioth: 

And Moab shall die with tumult, 

With shouting, avd with the sound of the trumpet: 


RUINS IN MOAB, 


3 And I will cut off the judge from the midst thereof, 
And will slay all the princes thereof with him, saith the 
4 Thus saith the Lorp: [Le rp. 
For three transgressions of Judah, 
And for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof: 
Because they have despised the law of the Lorp, 
And have not kept his commandments, 
And their lies caused them to err, 
After the which their fathers have walked : 
5 But I will send a fire upon Judah, 
And it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem. 
6 Thus saith the Lorn; 
For three transgressions of Israel, 
And for four, I will not turn away ‘he punishment thereof; 
Because they sold the righteous for silver, 
And the poor for a pair of shoes ; [ poor, 
7 That pant after the dust of the earth on the head of the 
And turn aside the way of the meek : 
And a man and his father will go in unto the same maid, 
To profane my holy name: 
8 And they lay themselves down upon clothes laid to pledge 
By every altar, 
And they drink the wine of the condemned 
In the house of their god. 


Here is, First. The judgment of Moab, another of the nations that bordered 
upon Israel. They are reckoned with, and shall be punished “ for three trans- 
gressions and for four,” as those before. Now, 

1. Moab’s fourth transgression, as theirs who were before set to the bar, waa 
cruelty. The instance given refers not to the people of God, but to a heathen 
like themselves. The king of Moab “ burnt the bones of the king of Edom into 
lime.” We find there was war between the Edomites and the Moabites, in 
which the king of Moab in distress and rage offered his own sun for a burnt 
offering to ‘appease the deity, 2 Kin. iii. 26, 27; and it should seem that after- 
wards he. or some of his suecessors, in revenge upon the Edomites, for bringing 
him to that extremity, having an advantage against the king of Edom, either 
seized him alive and burnt him to ashes, or slew him and burnt his body, or 
digged up the bones of their dead king, of that particularly who had so straitened 
him, and in token of his rage and fury burnt them to lime, and perhaps made 
use of the powder of his bones for the whitewashing ot the walls and ceiling 
of his palace, that he might please himself with the sight of that monument of 
his revenge; est vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipsa, —‘ revenge is sweeter tnan 
life itself.’ It is barbarous to abuse human bodies, for we curselves also are in 


i. 11, 12. Edom, another neighbour of the Jews, was constantly 
hostile. Teman and Bozrah were among the chief places of Edom. 
Taman, indeed, is usually the name of a province, but a city may 
have been socalled. Bozrah is thought to have been in the region 
of Arabia Petra. : 

i, 18, 14. Ammon, on the east of Palestine, had Rabbah as its 
metropolis. Kingdom and capital have long since been desolate. 

ii. 1—3. Moab, likewise on the east of Judea, was seldom long 


at peace with the Hebrews, and often at war with surrounding 
tribes. On some unknown occasion the Moabites had burned the 
bones of a king of Edom, and used the ashes as lime, Kirioth was 
one of the principal cities of Moab, and, when Amos wrote, probably 
its capital. It is called Kerioth in Jer. xlviii. 24, 41. 

ii. 4, 5. Judah is here tne southern kingdom, and with its 
metropolis, Jerusalem, is threatened with ruin, like the heathen 
kingdoms, for sin, 
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the body; it is senseless to abuse dead bodies, nay, it Is impious, for we believe 
and look for the resurrection ; and to abuse the dead bodies of the kings (whose 
persons and names ought to. be ina particular manner respected and had in ve- 
neration) is an affront to majesty. It isan argument of a base spirit for those to 
trample upon a lion, who, were he alive, would tremble before him. 2. Moab’s 
doom for this transgression is, Ist. A judgment of death. Those that deal 
cruelly shall be cruelly dealt with; ver. 2, “ Moab shall die.” The Moabites shall 
be cut off with the sword of war, which kills “ with tumult, with shouting, and 
with sound of trumpet,” circumstances that make it so much the more terrible, 
as the lion’s roaring aggravates his tearing; “every battle of the warrior is 
with confused noise,” Jsa. ix. 5. 2nd. It is a judgment upon their judges, who 
had passed the sentence upon the bones of the king of Edom, that they should 
be burnt to lime; “1 will cut him off,” saith God, ver. 3; he shall know there 
is a judge that is higher than he. The king, the chief judge, and all the 
inferior judges and princes, shall be cut off together. If the people sometimes 
suffer for the sins of their princes, yet the princes themselves shall not escape; 
Jer. x\viii. 47, “ Thus far is the judgment of Moab.” ‘pe 

Secondly. Judah also is a near neighbour to Israel; and therefore, now justice 
is riding the circuit, that shall not be passed by. That nation had made itself like 
the heathen, and mingled itself with them, and therefore the indictment here 
runs against them in the same form in which it had run against all the rest; 
‘For three transgressions of Judah, and for four, I will not turn away the pu- 
nishment thereof.” ‘I'heir sins are as many as the sins of other nations, and we 
find them huddled up with them in the same character ; Jer. ix. 26, “ Egypt and 
Judah and Edom,”—jumble them together, they are all alike. The sentence 
here also is the same; ver. 5, “I will send a fire upon Judah,” though it is the 
land where God is known, and it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, though 
it is the holy city, and God has been “ known in its palaces for a refuge,” when 
time was, Ps. xlviii. 3. But the sin here charged upon Judah is different from 
all the rest. The other nations were reckoned with for injuries done to men, 
but Judah is reckoned with for indignities done to God, ver. 4. 1. They put 
contempt upon his statutes, and persisted in disobedience to them; “They 
have despised the law of the Lord,” as if it were not worth taking notice of, nor 
had any thing in it valuable; and herein they despised the wisdom, justice, and 
goodness, as well as the authority and sovereignty of the Lawmaker. ‘This they 
did in effect when they kept not his commandments, made no conscience of 
them, took no care about them. 2. They put honour upon his rivals, their idols, 
here called “ their lies,” which “‘ caused them to err;” for “an image is a teacher 
of lies,” Hab. ii. 18, and they that are led away into the error of idolatry are by 
that led into a multitude of other errors; une dato absurdo mille sequuntur,— 
‘one absurdity draws after it a thousand.’ God is an infinite eternal Spirit; 
but when that truth of God is by idolatry changed into a lie all his other 
truths are in danger of being so changed likewise. Thus theiridols caused them 
to err, and God justly gave them up to strong delusions. Nor was it any excuse 
for their sin, that they were the lies after which their fathers walked; for they 
should rather have taken warning than taken pattern by those that perished 
with these lies in their right hand. 

Thirdly. We now at length come to the words which Amos saw concerning 
Israel. ‘The reproofs and threatenings having walked the round, here they 
centre, here they settle. He begins with them as with the rest, “For three 
transgressions of Israel, and for four, I will not turn away the punishment 
thereof;” if all these nations must be punished for their iniquities, shall Israel 
go unpunished? Observe here what their sins were for which God would 
reckon with them. 

1. Perverting justice. This was the sin of those who were intrusted with 
the administration of justice, the judges and magistrates, and all parties con- 
cerned. They made nothing of a righteous man, and his righteous cause, when 
it came to be tried before them: for a piece of silver, sentence was passed, not 
according to the merits of the cause, but the bribe always turned the scale 
and judgment was set to sale by auction to the highest bidder. They would 
sell the life and livelihood of a poor man “for a pair of shoes,” for the least 
advantage to themselves that could be proposed tothem. Give them but a pair 
of shoes, and the cause of a poor man, who could not give them so much as 
that, should be betrayed, and left at the mercy of those that will have no mercy. 
They will rather play at small game than sit out; “fora piece of bread such a 
man will transgress.” Note, Those that will wrong their consciences for any 
thing will come at length to do it for next to nothing; those that begin to sell 
justice for silver will in time be so sordid as to sell it for a pair of shoes, for a 
pair of old shoes. 

2. Oppressing the poor, and seeking to benefit themselves by doing them a 
mischief; they “pant after the dust of the earth on the head of the poor.” 
They swallow up the poor with the utmost greediness, and make a prey of them 
that are in sorrow, with dust on their heads,—poor orphans that are in mourn- 
ing for their parents; they catch at them to get their estates into their hands. 
They never rest till they have got the heads of the poor in the dust, to be 
trodden on. Or, “they pant after the dust of the earth,” that is, silver and 
gold, white and yellow dust; they covet it earnestly, and levy it upon the head 
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of the poor by their unjust exactions. Nete, Men’s seeking to enrich them. 
selves by the impoverishing of others is a transgression which God will not 
long turn away the punishment of. This is “turning aside the way of the 
meek,” contriving to do injury to those that they know are mild and patien 
and will bear injury. They invade their rights, break their measures, an 
obstruct the course of justice in favour of them, not suffering them to go or 
with their righteous cause; this is turning aside their way. Note, The more 
patiently men bear the injuries that are done them, the greater is the sin of 
those that injure them, and the more occasion they have to expect that God 
will right them, and take vengeance for them, “I, as a deaf man, heard not,” 
and then “ thou wilt hear.” 

3. Abominable uncleanness ; even incest itself, such as is not named among the 
Gentiles, that “a man should have his father’s wife,” 2 Cor. v. 1, his father’s 
concubine; “ A man and his father will go in unto the same young woman,” ag 

lack an instance as any other of an unbounded promiscuous lust; and yet 
where the former iniquities of oppression and extortion are this also is found; 
for laws of modesty seldom hold those that have broken the bands of justice, an 
cast away its cords from them. This wickedness is such a scandal to religion, 
and the professors of it, that they who are guilty of it are looked as designing 
thereby to profane God’s holy name, and to render it odious among the heathen, 
as if he countenanced the villanies which those who pretend relation to him 
allow themselves in, and were altogether such a one as they. 

4. Regaling themselves, and yet pretending to honour their God with that 
which they had got by oppression and extortion, ver. 8. ‘They add idolatry to 
their injustice, and then think to atone for their injustice with their idolatry, 
Ist. They make merry with that which they have unjustly squeezed from the 
poor. They “lay themselves down’’ at ease and in state, and stretch theme 
selves upon clothes laid to pledge, which they ought to have restored the same 
night, according to the law, Dew. xxiv. 12,13. And they “drink the wine of 
the condemned,” of such as they have fined and laid heavy mulets upon, 
spending that in sensuality which they had got by injustice. 2nd. They think 
to make atonement for this by feasting on the gains of oppression before their 
altars, and drinking this wine in the house of their god, in the temples where 
they worshipped their calves, as if they would make God a partner in their 
crimes, by making him a partner of the profits of them—service good enough 
for false gods, but the true God will not oe thus mocked. He has declared he 
“hates robbery for burnt offerings,” and cannot be served acceptably but with 
that which is got honestly. 


9 Yet destroyed I the Amorite before them, 
Whose height was like the height of the cedars, 
And he was strong as the oaks ; [ beneath. 
Yet I destroyed his fruit from above, and his roots from 
10 Also I brought you up from the land of Egypt, 
And led you forty years through the wilderness, 
To possess the land of the Amorite. 
11 And J raised up of your sons for prophets, 
And of your young men for Nazarites. [Lorp 
Is it not even thus, O ye children of Israel? saith the 
But ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink ; 
And commanded the prophets, 
Saying, Prophesy not. 
13 Behold, I am pressed under you, 
As a cart is pressed that ts full of sheaves. 
14 Therefore the flight shall perish from the swift, 
And the strong shall not strengthen his force, 
Neither shall the mighty deliver himself ; 
Neither shall he stand that handleth the bow ; 
And he that is switt of foot shall not deliver himself: 
Neither shall he that rideth the horse deliver himself. 
And fe that is courageous among the mighty 
Shall flee away naked in that day, saith the Lorp, 


ANCIENT CARTS.—vVer. 13. 


Here, First. God puts his people Israel in mind of the great things he had 
tone for them in putting them into possession of the land of Canaan, the 
greatest part of which these ten tribes now enjoyed, ver. 9, 10. Note, We 
eed often to be minded of the mercies we have received, which are the 
heaviest aggravations of the sins we have committed. God gives liberally, 
and upbraids us not with our meanness and unworthiness, and the dispropor- 
tion between his gifts and our merits; but he justly upbraids us with our 
ingratitude and ill requital of his favours, and tells us what he had done for 
us, to shame us for not rendering again according to the benefit done to us: 
“Son, remember,” Israel, remember, 1. That God brought thee out of a house 
of bondage, rescued thee out of the land of Egypt, where else thou hadst 
perished in slavery. 2. That he led thee forty years through a desert land, and 
fed thee in a wilderness, where else thou hadst perished with hunger. Mercies 
to our ancestors were mercies to us, for if they had been cut off we had not 
been, 3. That he made room for them in Canaan, by extirpating the natives 


by a series of wonders little inferior to those by which they were rede 

out of Exypt; I ‘‘ destroyed the Amorite before shea? here put for artes 

devoted nations. Observe the magnificence of the enemies that stood in their 

way, which is taken notice of that God might be the more magnified in the 

subduing of them. They were of great stature, “whose height was like the 

height of the cedars,’ and the people of Israel were as shrubs to them; and 

of great strength, not only tall, but well set, “he was strong as the oaks.” 

Their kingdom was eminent among the nations, and dvertopnee all its neigh- 

bours; the supports and defences of it seemed impregnable; it was as fine as 

the stately cedar, it was as firm as the sturdy oak, yet when God had a vine to 

plant there, Ps. ixxx. 8, 9, this Amorite is not only cut down but plucked up. 

“| destroyed his fruit from above, and his roots from beneath,” so that the 

Amorites were no more a nation, nor ever read of any more, ‘hus highly did. 
God value Israel; he gave men for them, and people for their life, /sa. xis aoa 
How ungrateful then were they who put such contempt upon him{ 4 That se 


ii. 6—8. Tsrael, or the northern kingdom, had fallen into iniquity, 
and would fall because of it. ‘The wine of the condemned” is 
said to be wine which was exacted asa fine or forfeit from such as 
were unjustly judged, and yet made a drink-offering to their god. 
It is certain that a false god or idol gods is meant here, and the 
allusion is to the wine-drinking at religious services in an idol 
temple. 

ii. 9,10. The Amorites were among the nations cast out by the 
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Israelites after the bondage in Egypt. They were idolaters, and their 
expulsion as such is here adduced as a reproach to Israel, who had 
fallen into the same forms of sin, We must regard the statements — 
respecting the stature and strength of the Amorites as poetical; 
though there are several passages in the Pentateuch which descrive 
some of the old inhabitants of Palestine as very tall and powerful: 
such were the Anakim and Emim, the Z mzummim and Rep 
The Israehtes encountered the Amorites on the Arnon, to the east 
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made them “ possess the land of the Amorite;” not only put it into their hands, 
so that they became masters of it, jure belli, but gave them a better title to it, 
60 that it became theirs by promise. 

Secondly. He likewise upbraids them with the spiritual privileges and advan- 
tages they enjoyed as a holy nation, ver. 11. They had helps for their souls 
which taught them how to make a good use of their temporal enjoyments, and 
were therefore more valuable. It is true the ten tribes bad not God’s temple 
altar, and priesthood, and it was their own fault that they deserted them, an 
for that they might justly have been left in utter darkness; but God left not 
himself without witness, or them without guides, to shew them the way. 

1. They had prophets that were powerful instructors in piety, Bisinely 
inspired, and commissioned to make known the mind of God to them, to shew 
them what is pleasing to God, and what displeasing; to reprove them for their 
faults, and warn them of their danger ; to direct them in their difficulties, and 
comfort them in their troubles. God raised them up prophets, spirited thei 
for that work, and employed them in it. He raised them up of their sons, 
from among themselves, as Moses and Christ were raised up “from among their 
brethren,” Deu. xviii. 15. It was an honour put upon their nation and upon their 
families that they had children of their own to be God’s messengers to them, 
of their own language, not strangers sent from another country, whom they 
might suspect to be prejudiced against them and their land, but those whom 
they knew wished well to them. ote, Faithful ministers are great blessings 
to any people, and it is God that raiseth them up to be so, and they may justly 
be reckoned an honour to the families they are of. 

2. They had Nazarites that were bright examples of piety L raised up of 
your young men for Nazarites,” men that Semen | themselves by a vow to Goud 
and his service, and in pursuance of that denied themselves many of the lawful 
delights of sense, as drinking wine and eating grapes. There were some of 
their young men that were in their prime for the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of this life, and yet voluntarily abridged themselves of them; these God raised 
up by the power of his grace, to be monuments of his grace, to his glory, and 
to be his witnésses against the impieties of that degenerate age. Note, It is 
a great blessing to any place to have eminent good Christians in it, as to have 
eminent good ministers in it, for so they have examples to their rules. We 
must acknowledge that it bodes well to any people when God raiseth up num- 
bers of hopeful young people among them; when he makes their young men 
Nazarites, devout and conscientious, and mortified to the pleasures of sense ; 
and those that are such Nazarites, are ‘‘ purer than snow, whiter than milk,” 
they are indeed the polite young men, for their “polishing is of sapphire,” 
Lam. iv. 7. They that have such men, such young men, among them have 
therein such an advantage both for direction and encouragement to be reli- 
gious as they will be called to an account for another day if they do not im- 

rove. Israel is here reckoned with, not only for the prophets, but for the 

azarites raised up among them. Concerning the truth of this he appeals to 
themselves; ‘Is it not even thus, O ye children of Israel?” Can you deny it? 
Have not yourselves been sensible of the advantage you have had by the pro- 
phets and Nazarites raised up among you? Note, Sinners’ own consciences 
will be witnesses for God that he has not been wanting to them in the means 
of grace; so that if they perish it is because they have been wanting to them- 
selves in not improving those means. The men of Judah shall themselves 
ouuee between God and his vineyard,” whether he could have done more for 
it, fsa. v. 3, 4. 

Thirdly. He chargeth them with the abuse of the means of grace they en- 
joyed, and the opposition they gave to God's designs in affording them those 
means, ver. 12. hey were so far from walking in the light, that they rebelled 
against it and did what they could to extinguish it, that it might not shine in 
their faces to their conviction. 

1. They did what they conld to debauch good people, to draw them off from 
their seriousness in devotion and their strictness in conversation. “ Ye gave 
the Nazarites wine to drink,” contrary to their vow, that, having broken it in 
that instance, they might not pretend to keep it in any other. Some they sur- 
prised or allured into it, and “ with their much fair speech caused them to 
yield;” others they forced and frightened into it, reproached and threatened 
them if they were more precise than their neighbours; and, by drawing them 
in to drink wine, they spoiled them for Nazarites. Note, Satan and his agents 
are very busy to corrupt the minds of young people that look heavenward, 
and many that we thought would have been Nazarites they have overcome 
- giving them wine to drink, by drawing them into the love of mirth and 
pleasure and drinking company. Multitudes of young men that bade fair for 
eminent professors of religion have “erred through wine,” and been undone 
for ever. And how do the factors for hell triumph in the debauching of a 
Nazarite! 

2. They did what they could to silence God’s ministers, and to stop their 
mouths. Ye “commanded the prophets, saying, Prophesy not,” and threat- 
ened them if they did prophesy, ch. vii. 12, as if God’s messengers were bound 
to observe your orders, and might not deliver their errand unless you gave 
them leave; and so you not only received the grace of God, in raising up those 
prophets, in vain, but put the highest affront imaginable upon that God in 
whose name the prophets spoke. Note, ‘Those have a great deal to answer 
for that cannot bear fruitful preaching, and those much more that suppress it. 

Fourthly. He complains of the wrong they did him by their sins; ver. 13, 
“1 am pressed under you,” I am straitened by you, and know not what to do, 
Hos. xi. 8,9. 1 am loaded and burthened by you, and can no longer bear it, 
and therefore I will ease me of my adversaries, Jsa. i. 24. “ Iam pressed under 

ou,” and the load of your sins, “ as a cart is pressed that is full of sheaves,” 
is loaded with corn, in the midst of the joy of harvest, as long us any will he 
on. Note, he great God complains of sin, especially the sins of his professing 
people, as a burthen to him; he is “ grieved with this generation,” Ps. xcv. 10, 
‘is broken with their whorish heart,” Hze. vi. 9; a consideration which, if it 
make not the sinner’s repentance very deep, it will make his ruin very great. 
The great God that upholds the world, and never complains that he is pressed 
under the weight of it, he fainteth not, neither is weary, yet complains of the 
sins of Israel, yea, and of their hypocritical services tuo, that he is “‘ weary of 
bearing them,” Jsa. i. 14. No wonder the “creature groans, being burdened,” 
tiem. ho 22, when the Creator saith, “1 am pressed under them.” 

ifthly. 
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He threatens them with unavoidable ruin. And so some read 
ver. 13, ‘ Behold, 1 will press,’ or straiten, ‘ your place, as a cart full of sheaves 
presseth.’ They shali be luaded with upicgeante till they shall sink under them, 
and shall make a noise as a cart overloaded doth. They that will not submit 
to the convictions of the word, that will neither be won by that nor by the 
conversation of those about them, shall be made to sink under the weight of 
God’s judgments. If God load us daily with his benefits, and we, notwith- 
standing that, load him with our sins, how can we expect any other but that 
he should load us with his judgments? And it is here threatened in the last 
three verses, that when God comes forth to contend with this provoking people 
they shall not be able to stand before him, to flee from him, or to make their 
part good with him; for when God judgeth he will overcome. Though his 

atience be tired vat, his power is not, and so the sinner shall tind to his cost. 
W hen the Assyrian army comes to lay the country waste by sword or cagtivity, 


of the Dead Sea, when Sihon their king had refused them to pass 
through his territory peaceably. Hence, in Num, xxi, 24, we read 
that “Israel smote him with the edge of the sword, and possessed his 
land from Arnon unto Jabbok, even unto the children of Ammon.” 
From this time tbe Amorites do not appear as a distinct and inde- 
pendent tribe, though they probably long existed in scattered bodies, 
even in Palestine itself. 

ii. 11, 12. The Jews record two kinds of Nazarites, the one for 
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‘mone shall escape, but every one shall have his share in the common deso- 


| paniehinens due to them for their sins. 


| 


tion. 

1. It will be in vain to think of fleeing from the enemy that comes armed 
with a commission to make all desolate. ‘The flight shall perish from the 
swift;” those that have been famed for happy escapes and happy retreats, 
their arts shall now fail them. They shall have no time to fleg or siiall find ne 
way to take; or they shall have no strength or spirit to attempt it. They 
shall be at their wits’ end, and then they are soon at their flight's end. Are 
they as Asahel, as “swift of foot as a wild roe?” 2 Sam. ii.18; yet like hint 
they shall run the faster upon their own destruction; “He that is swift of foot 
shall not deliver himself,” ver. 15. Or do they say as those, Jsa. xxx. 16, We 
will flee upon horses,” and ‘‘we will ride upon the swift,” yet they shall be 
overtaken ; “neither shall he that rideth the horse del‘ver himself” from the 
pursuers ; “a horse is a vain thing for safety.” 

2. It will be in vain to think of fighting it out. God is at war with the 
and are they stronger than he? Is there any military force that can preten 
to be a match for Omnipotence? No; “the strong shall not strengthen his 
force.” He that has a habit of strength shall not be able to exert it when he 
has occasion for it. And the mighty, who should protect and deliver others 
shall not be able to “ deliver himself,” to ‘ deliver his soul,’ so the word is, shall 
not save his life. Let not the strong man, then, “glory in his strength,” nor 
trust in it, but “strengthen himself in the Lord his God,” for in him is ever- 
lasting strength. And as the bodily strength shall fail, so shall the weapons 
of war, the armour as well as the arm shall become insufficient; neither shall he 
stand that handles the bow, though he stand at a distance, but shall betake 
himself to flight, and not trust to his own bow to save him. Though the arm 
were never so strong, and the armour never so well fixed, neither will avail 
when the spirit fails; ver. 6, “‘ He that is courageous among the mighty,” that 
used to look danger in the face, and not be dismayed at it, he shall flee awa 
naked in that day, not only disarmed, having thrown away his weapons, bot 
offensive and defensive, but plundered of his treasure, which he thought to 
have carried away with him, and he shall think it as much a bargain that he 
has “his life for a prey.” Thus when God pleaseth, “he taketh away the 
heart of the chief of the Peres of the earth,” and causeth them who used to 
boast of their courage and their daring enterprises in the field to wander and 
sneak “ in a wilderness where there is no way,” Job xii. 4. 


CHAPTER III. 


A stupid, senseless, heedless people are in this chapter called upon to take notice, I, 
Of the judgments of God denounced against them, and the warnings he gave them of 
those judgments; and to be hereby awakened out of their security, ver. 1—8, II. Of 
the sins that were found among them, by which God was provoked thus to threaten, 
thus to punish, that they might justify God in his controversy with them; and unless 
they repented and reformed, might expect no other but that God should proceed in his 
controversy, ver, J—15. 


EAR this word that the Lorp hath spoken 
against you, O children of Israel, against the 
whole fainily which I brought up from the land of 
Egypt, saying, 
2 You only have I known 
Of all the families of the earth: 
Therefore I will punish you 
For all your iniquities. 
Can two walk together, 
Except they be agreed ? 
Will a lion roar in the forest, 
When he hath no prey ? 
Will a young lion cry out of his den, 
Tf he have taken nothing ? 
Can a bird fall in a snare upon the earth, 
Where no gin 7s for him ? 
Shall ove take up a snare from the earth, 
And have taken nothing at all ? 
Shall a trumpet be blown in the city, 
And the people not be afraid ? 
Shall there be evil in a city, 
And the Lorp hath not done ¢ ? 
Surely the Lord Gop will do nothing, 
But he revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets. 
The lion hath roared, who will not fear ? 
The Lord Gop hath spoken, who can but prophesy ? 


The scope of these verses is to convince the people of Israel that God had 
a controversy with them; that which the prophet has to say to them is to let 
them know that the Lord has something to say against them, ver. 1. They 
were his peculiar people above others, knew his name, and were called by it; 
nevertheless ie hath something against them, and they are called to hear what 
it is, that they may consider what answer they shall make, as the prisoner at 
the bar is bid to hearken to his indictment. The children of Israel would not 
regard the words of counsel and comfort that God had many a time spoken to 
them, and now they shall be made to hear the word of reproof and threatening 
that the Lord hath spoken against them; for he will act as he hath spoken. 

First. Let them know that the gracious cognizance God had taken of them, 
and the favour he had bestowed upon them, should not exempt them from the 
It is a family that God “brought up 

rom the land of Egypt,” ver. 1, and it was no more than a family when it went 
down thither; thence God delivered it, thence he fetched it to be a family to 
himself. It is not only the ten tribes, the kingdom of Israel, that must take 


5 


8 


life, and the other for a specified period. They were dedicated to 
God in an especial manner, and among other things neither cut their 
hair nor drank wine and strong drink. A writer in “ Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary,” referring to this text, says, “When Amos wrote, the 
Nazarites as well as the prophets suffered from the persecution and 
contempt of the ungodly.” ‘The passage shows that the messages 
of the prophets and the obedience of the Nazarites offended the 
rebellious temper of the times, and that men bade the prophets not 
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notice of this, but that of Judah also, for it is spoken against the whole family 
that God brought up out of Egypt. It is a family that God has bestowed dis- 
tinguished favours upon, has owned in a peculiar manner; * You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth.” ote, God’s church in the world is 
a family dignified above all the families of the earth. Those that know God 
are known of him; in Judah is God known, and therefore Judah is more than 
any people known to God. God has known them, that is, he has chosen them, 
eovenanted with them, and conversed with them as his acquaintance. Now one 
would think it should follow, Therefore, I will spare you, will connive at. your 
faults, and excuse you; no, “ Therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.” 
Note, The distinguished favours of God to us, if they do not serve to restrain 
us from sin, shall not serve to exempt us from punishment. Nay, the nearer 
any are to God in profession, and the kinder notice he has taken of them, the 
more surely, the more quickly, and the more severely will he reckon with them, 
if they, by a course of wilful sin, profane their character, disgrace their rela- 
tion to him, violate their engagements, and put a slight upon the favours and 
honours with which they have been distinguished. Therefore they shall be 
punished because their sins dishonour him, affront him, and grieve him, more 
v-han the sins of others; and because it is necessary that God should vindicate 
nis own honour, by making it appear that he hates sin, and hates it most in 
those that are nearest to him. If they be but as bad as others, they shall be 
punished as worse than others, because it is justly expected they should be so 
much better than others. Judgment begins at the house of God, begins at 
the sanctuary, for God will be sanctified either by or upon those that come 
nigh unto him, Lev. x. 3. 

Secondly. Let them know that they could not expect any comfortable com- 
munion with God unless thev first made their peace with him; ver. 3, “ Can 
two walk together except they be agreed?” 0, how should they ? Where 
there is no friendship there can be no fellowship; if two persons be at variance, 
they must first accommodate the matters in difference between them before 
there can be any interchanging of good offices. Israel had affronted God had 
broken their covenant with him, and ill requited his favours to them; and yet 
they expected he should continue to walk with them,—should take their part, 
act for them, and give them assurances of his presence with them, though the 
took no care by repentance and reformation to agree with their adversary, an 
to turn away his wrath. But how can that be? saith God; while you continue 
to walk contrary to God, you can look for no other but that he should walk 
contrary to you, Lev. xxvi. 13. Note, We cannot expect that God should be 
present with us, or act for us, unless we be reconciled to him. God and man 
cannot “ walk together except they be agreed;” unless we agree with God in 
our end, which is his glory, we cannot walk with him by the way. 

Thirdly. Let them know that the beh God gave them of judgments 
approaching were not causeless-and groundless, merely to amuse them, but 
certain declarations of the wrath of God against them, which, if they did not 
speedily repent, they would infallibly feel the effects of; ver. 4, “ Will a lion 
roar in the forest when he has no prey” in view? No, he roars upon his prey; 
nor will a “young lion ery out of his den,” if the old lion has taken nothing 
to bring home to him. Nor would God thus give you warning, both by the 
threatenings of his word and by lesser judgments, if you had not by your sins 
made yourselves a prey to his wrath, nor if he were not really about to fall 
upon you with desolating, destroying judgments. Note, The threatenings of 
tne word and providence of God are not bugbears to frighten children and 
fools, but are certain inferences from the sin of man, and certain presages of the 
judgments of God. 

Fourthly. Let them know that, as their own wickedness was the procuring 
cause of these judgments, so they shall not be removed till they have done 
their work, ver. 5. Jhen God is come forth to contend with a sinful people, 
it is necessary they should understand, }. That it is their own sin that has 
entangled them ; for, “can a birc fal! ina snare upon the earth where no gin 
is for him?” No, nature doth not lay snares for the creatures, but the art of 
men. A bird is not taken in a snare by chance, but with the fowler’s design : 
so the providence of God prepares trouble for sinners, and it is in the work 
of their own hands that they are snared. Affliction doth not spring out of the 
dust, but it is God’s justice, and our own wickedness, that correct us. 2. It is 
nothing but their own repentance that can disentangle them; for shall one] 
take up the snare from the earth which he laid with design, except he have 
taken something as he designed? So neither will God remove the affliction he 
hath sent till it have done its work, and accomplished that for which he sent it. 


AMOS IIL 


If our hearts be duly humbled, and we are brought by our afflictions to confess 
and forsake our sins, then the snare has taken something, then the point is 
ained, the end is answered; and then, and not till then, the snare is broken,— 
s taken up from the earth, and we are delivered in love and mercy. 

Fifthly. Let them know that all their troubles came from the hand of God’s 
providence, and frein the counsel of his will; ver. 6, “Shall there be evil in the 
city,” in a family, in a nation, “and the Lord hath not done it,” appointed it, 
and performed what he appointed? The evil of sin is from ourselves, it is our 
own doing; but the evil of troubles, personal or public, is from God, and is his 
doing ; whoever are the instruments, God is the principal agent. ‘ Out of his 
mouth both evil and good proceed.” ‘This consideration, that whatever evil is 
in the city the Lord hath done it, should engage ua patiently to bear our share 
in public calamities, and to study to answer God's intention in them, 

Sixthly. Let them know that their prophets, who give them warning of judg- 
ments approaching, deliver nothing to them but what they have received from 
the Lord, to be delivered to his people. 1. God makes it known beforehand 


to the prophets; ver. 7, “Surely the Lord Jehovah will do nothing,” none of 
that evil in the city spoken of, ver. 6, “ but he reveals it to his servants the 
prophets,” though to others it is a secret. Therefore they know not what they 
do who make light of the warnings which the prophets give them in God’s 
name. Observe, God’s prophets are his servants, whom Re employs to go on 
his errands to the children of men. The secret of God is with them; it is 
in some sense with all the righteous, Pr. iii. 32, with “all that fear God,” 
Ps. xxv. 14, but in a peculiar manner with the pene to whom the spirit 
of prophecy is a spirit of revelation. It had put honour enough upon the pro- 
phets if it had been only said that sometimes God is pleased to reveal to his 
Beephcts what he designs to do; but it speaks something very great to say, He 
doth nothing but he reveals it to them, as if they were the men of his counsel. 
“Shall I hide from Abraham,” who is a prophet, “the thing which I do,” 
Gen, xviii. 17. God will therefore be sure to reckon with those who put con- 
tempt on the prophets whom he puts this honour upon. 2. The prophets cannot 
but make that known to the people which God has made known to them; ver. 8, 
“The Lord God has spoken, who can but prophesy,” His prophets, to whom 
he hath spoken in secret by dreams and visions, cannot but speak in public te 
the people what they have heard from God. They are so full of those things 
themselves, so well assured concerning them, and so much affected with them, 
that they cannot but speak of them, for out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth will speak; “I believed, therefore have I spoken,” Acts iv. 26. Nay, an1 
pexides the prophetic impulse which went along with the inspiration, ard made 
the word like a fire in their bones, Jer. xx. 9, they received a command froin 
«wod w deliver what they had been charged with, and they had been false to 


to fulfil their office, and made the Nazarites drink wine and violate 
their vow. Lessons and examples were alike distasteful. 

ii. 13. This verse may be better translated, “ Behold, I will go 
round your position as a threshing machine goes round when full of 
sheaves.” ‘The operation of threshing on a floor is made a symbol 
of severe chastisement about to come upon Israel. By giving this 
view of the passage the whole of the following verses become clear, 
and show the helpless state in which the people will be. 
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their trust if they had not done .t. Necessity was laid upon them, as npn the 
preachers of the Gospel, 1 Cor. ix. 16. 

Seventhly. Let them know that they ought to tremble before God, upon the 
fair warning he had given them, as they would, 1. Upon the sounding of a 
trumpet, to give notice of the approach of the enemy, that all may stand upon 
their guard, and stand to their arms; “Shall a trumpet be blown in the cit: 
and the neople not be afraid,” or run together? as some read it, ver. 6. Will 
they not presently come together in a fright to consider what is best to ke Gone 
for the common safety? Yet when God by his prophets gives them notice of 
their danger, and summons them to come and enlist themselves under his banner, 
it makes no impression; they will sooner give credit to a watcliman on their 
walls than to a prophet sent of God; will sooner obey the summons of the 
dodges of their city than the orders given them by the governor of the world. 

rod saith, Hearken to the voice of the trumpet, but they will not hearken; nay, 
and they tell him plainly that they will not, Jer. vi. 17. 2. Upon the roarin 
of a lion. God is sometimes “as a lion, and a young lion to the house o' 
Judah,” Hos. v. 14. The lion roars before he tears, thus God warns before 
he wounds. If, therefore, the lion roars upon a poor traveller, as he did against 
Samson, Jud. xiv. 5, he cannot but be put into a mighty consternation; yet “the 
Lord roars out of Zion,” ch. i, 2, and none are afraid; but they go on securely, 
as if they were in no danger. Note, The fair warning given to a careless worl 
if it be not taken, will aggravate its condemnation another day. The Kon 
roared, and they were not moved with fear to prepare an ark. O the amazing 
stupidity of an unbelieving world, that will not be wrought upon, no, not by ths 
terrors of the Lord! 


9 Publish in the palaces at Ashdod, 

And in the palaces in the land of Egypt, 

And say, Assemble yourselves upon the mountains of 
Samaria, 

And behold the great tumults in the midst thereof, 

And the oppressed in the midst thereof. 

For they know not to do right, saith the Lorn, 

Who store up violence and robbery in their palaces. 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Gop; 

An adversary there shail be even round about the land ; 

And he shall bring down thy strength from thee, 

And thy palaces shall be spoiled. 

Thus saith the Lorn; 

As the shepherd taketh out of the mouth of the lion 

‘Pwo legs, or a piece of an ear; 

So shall the children of Israel be taken out 

‘That dwell in Samaria in the corner of a bed, 

And in Damascus 77 a couch. 

Hear ye, and testify in the house of Jacob, 

Saith the Lord Gop, the God of hosts, 

That in the day that I shall visit the transgressions of 
Israel upon him 

I will also visit the altars of Beth-el : 

And the horns of the altar shall be cut off, and fall to 
the ground. 

And I will smite the winter house with the summer house ; 

And the houses of ivory shall perish, 

And the great houses shall have an end, saith the Lorn. 
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Intael is here again convicted and condemned, and particular notice given 
of the crimes they are convicted of, and the punishments they are condemned to, 

First. Notice is given of it to their neighbours. ‘The prophet is ordered to 
publish it in the palace of Ashdod, one of the chief cities of the Philistines; nay, 
the summons must go farther, even to “the palaces in the land of Egypt.” The 
great men of both those nations that dwell in the palaces, that are inquisitive 
concerning the affairs of the neighbour nations, and are conversant with the public 
intelligence, let them assemble themselves “upon the mountains of Samaria,” 
ver. 9. There, upon a throne, high and lifted up, the judgment is set; Samaria 
is the criminal that is to be tried. Let them be present at the trial; for it shall 
be (as trials used to be) public, in the face of the country; let them make an 
appointment_to meet there from all parts, to judge between God and his 
vineyard. God appeals to all impartial righteous men, ze. xxiii. 45. ‘They 
w.ll all subscribe to the equity of his proceedings, when they see how the case 
stands. Note, God’s controversies with sinners do not fear a scrutiny. Even 
Philistines and Egyptians will be made to see and say that the ways of the 
Lord are equal, but our ways are unequal. They are licewiee summoned to 
attend, not only that they may justify God, and be witnesses for him that he 
deals fairly, but that they may themselves take warning ; for if judgment begin 
at the house of God, as they see it doth, what shall be the end of those that 
aro strangers to him? 1 Pet. iy.17; “If this be done in a green tree, what shall 
be done in a dry?” Or, this intimates that the sin of Israel had been so 
notorious that the neighbour nations could come in witnesses against them, 
and therefore it was fit their punishment should be so. _ If it could have been 
concealed we would have said, ** Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Ashkelon;” but why should their friends consult their reputation, when 
they themselves do not consult it? If they are grown impudent in sin let them 
bear the shame; publish it in Ashdod, in hevpt 

1. Let them see how black the charge is, and how well proved. Let them 
observe the behaviour of the inhabitants of Samaria ; let them look off from the 
adjacent hills, and they may see how rude and bvisterous they are, and hear 
how loud the ery of their sin is, as was that of Sodom, Ist. Look into their 
streets, and you will see nothing but riot and disorder, “great tumults in the 
midst thereof.” Reason and justice are upon all occasions run down bythe 
noise and fury of an outrageous mob, the dominion of which is the siz 


iii. 2. “ You only have I known” is an expression the full force of 
which may be, “ You only have I chosen as my people.” 

iii. 4. What is here called in our version a “young lion” is rather 
a strong lion, according to some critics; others, however, agree with 
our translators. The word for forest is the common one for “a 
wood,” and the “den” is the lurking-place or lair of the lion, 
Wherever the roar of the lion was heard, the prey which he coveted 
or had seized was not far distant. _ 
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shame of any people, and is likely to be their ruin. 2nd. Look into their prisons, 
and you see them filled with injured innocents; the oppressed are in the midst 
thereof, thrown down and crushed by their oppressors, overpowered and over- 
whelmed, and “they had no comforter, Keel. iv, 1. 3rd. Look into their courts 
of justice, and they who preside in those courts “ know not to do right,” because 
they have been always accustomed to do wrong. They act as if they had no 
notion at all of the thing called justice, are in no care to do justice themselves 
or to see that others do justice. 4th. Look into their treasures and stores, and 
you see them replenished with violence and robbery, with that which was 
unjustly got, and is still unjustly kept; thus they have Iiaped treasure together 
for the last days, but it will prove a “treasure of wrath against the day of 
wrath.” It may be well said, those know not to do right who think to enrich 
themselves by doing wrong. 

2. Let them see how heavy the doom is, and how well executed, ver. 11, 12. 
Ist. Their country shall be invaded and ruined; and observe how the punish- 
ment answers the sin, First. Great tumults are in the midst of the land, and 
therefore “an adversary shall be even round about the land;” the Assyrian 
forces shall surround it, and break in upon it on every side. Note, When sin 
is harboured and indulged in the midst of a people, they can expect no other 
but that adversaries should be round about them, so that go which way the 
will they go into the mouth of danger, Lu. xix. 43. Secondly. They strengthene 
themselves in their wickedness, but the enemy shall bring down their strength 
from them,—that strength which they abused in oppressing the poor, and doing 
violence to all about them. Note, That power which is made an instrument 
of unrighteousness will justly be brought down and broken. Thirdly. Tnoy 
stored up “robbery in their palaces,” and therefore their palaces shall be 
spoiled; for what is got and kept wrongfully will not be kept long. Even 
palaces will be no protection to fraud and oppression; but the greatest of men, 
if they have spoiled others, shall themselves be spoiled; for the Lord is the 
avenger of all such. 2nd. Their countrymen shall not escape, ver. 12. They 
shall be in the hands of the enemy as a lamb in the mouth of a lion, all de- 
voured and eaten up; and they sha i be utterly unable to make any resistance. 
And if any do make their escape, so as neither to fall by the sword nor to go 
into captivity, yet they shall be very few, and those of the meanest and least 
considerable, like two egs or shanks of a lamb, or, it may be, a piece of an ear, 
which the lion drops, or the shepherd takes from him when _he has eaten the 
whole body; so perhaps here and there one may escape from Samaria and from 
Damascus, when the king of Assyria shall fall upon them both, but none to 
make any account of. And those that do escape, it shall be with the utmost 
difficulty and hazard, by hiding themselves in ‘‘the corner of a bed,” or under 
the bed’s feet, which intimates that their spirits shall be quite cowed and 
broken, and they shall sneak shamefully in the time of danger. They shall not 
hide themselves in dens and caves, but in the corner of a bed, or the piece of 
a bed, such as poor people must be content with. They shall very narrowly 
escape, as it is foretold concerning the fast destruction of Jerusalem, that there 
shall be “two in a bed together, one taken and the other left.” Note, When 
Gcd’s judgments come forth against a people with commission, it will be in vain 
to think of outrunning them. Some make their dwelling in the corner of a 

ed, and in a couch, to speak their present security and sensuality. The 
are at ease, as in a bed or on a couch, but when God comes to contend wit 
them, he shall make them uneasy, shall take them away out of the bed of 
their sloth and slumber. ‘Those that stretch themselves lazily upon their 
couches when God's judgments are abroad, shall go captive with the first that 
go captive. 

peoandlls. Notice is given of it to themselves, ver. 12. Let this be testified, 
and heard in the house of Jacob, among all the seed of Israel, for it is spoken 
by the Lord God, the God of hosts, who hath authority to pass this sentence 
and ability to execute it. Let them know from him that the day is at hand 
when God will “ visit the transgression of Israel upon him,” that is, when he 
will inquire into them and reckon for them. ‘There will come a day of visita- 
tion, a day of punishment; and in that day all those things they are proud of, 
and put confidence in, shall fail them, and so they shall smart for the sins they 
have been guilty of about them. 

1, Woe to their altars, for God will visit them. He will inquire into the sins 
they have been guilty of at their altars, and bring into the account all their 
superstition and idolatry,—all their expenses on their false gods, and all their 
expectations from them; and he will lay the altars themselves under the marks 
of his displeasure, for the horns of the altar shall be cut off and fall to the 
grand. and with them the altar itself demolished and broken to pieces. We 

nd the altar at Bethel prophesied against, 1 Ain. xiii. 2, and immediately rent, 
ver. 3; and that prophecy fulfilled when Josiah “burnt men’s bones upon it,” 
2 Kin. xxiii. 15, 16. ‘This here seconds that prophecy, and seems to point at the 
same event. Note, If men will not destroy idolatrous altars God will, and 
those with them that held them in veneration. Some make “the horns of the 
altar” to signify all those things which Gaer 
which they make their sanctuary. They s 
have nothing to take hold of. 

2. Woe to their houses, for God will visit them too. He will inquire into the 
sins sey have been guilty of in their houses, the robbery they have stored up 
in their houses, and the luxury in which they lived. And, ver. 15, “I will smite 
the winter house with the summer house.” ‘Their nobility and gentry, and rich 
merchants, had their winter houses in the city and their summer houses in the 
country ; so nice were they in guarding against the inconveniences of the winter 
when the country was thought too cold, and of the summer when the city was 
thought too hot, though the climate of that good land was so temperate, like 
that of ours, that neither the cold nor heat were ever in extremity. They in- 
dulged a foolish affectation of change and variety, but God will either by war or 
by the earthquake smite both the winter house and the summer house; neither 
shall serve to shelter them from his judgments. The houses of ivory, (so called 
because either the ceiling, or wainscot, or some of the ornaments of them, were 
edged or inlaid with ivory,) those shall perish,—shall be burnt, or pulled down, 
and “the great houses shall have an end;” the most splendid and spacious 
houses, the houses of their great men, they shall no longer be, or at least be no 
longer theirs. Note, ‘he pomp and pleasantness of men’s houses will be so 
far from fortifying them against God’s judgments, that it will make them the 
more grievous and vexatious, as their extravagance about them will be put 
upon score of their sins and follies, 


all all be cut off, so that they shall 


CHAPTER IV. 


in this chapter, I. The oppressors in Israel are threatened for their oppression of the poor, 
ver. 1—3. II. The idolaters in Israel being joined to idols, are given up to their own 
hearts’ lusts, ver.4,5. Lil. All the sins of Israel are aggravated from their incorrigible- 
ness in then, and their refusal to return and reform, notwithstanding the various 
rebukes of providence they had been under, ver.6—11. IV. They are invited yet at 
length to humble themselves before God, since it is impossible for them to make their 


part good against him, ver. 12, 13 


flee to for refuge, and trust in, and ° 
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He this word, ye kine of Bashan, 
That are in the mountain of Samaria, 


Which oppress the poor, which crush the needy, 

Which say to their masters, Bring, and let us drink. 

The Lord Gop hath sworn by his holiness, 

That, lo, the days shall come upon you, 

That he will take you away with hooks, 

And your posterity with fishhooks. 

And ye shall go out at the breaches, 

Every cow at that which is before her ; 

And ye shall cast ¢hem into the palace, saith the Lorp 

Come to Beth-el, and transgress ; 

At Gilgal multiply transgression ; 

And bring your sacrifices every morning, 

And your tithes after three years : 

And offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving with leaven, 

And proclaim avd publish the free offerings : 

For this Jiketh you, O ye children of Israel, saith the 
Lord Gop. 


It is here foretold, in the name of God, that oppressors shall be humbled, and 
idolaters shall be hardened. 

First. That proud oppressors shall be humbled for their oppressions; for he 
ele doth wrong shall receive according to the wrong that he has done. Now 
observe, 

1. How their sin is described, ver. 12. They are compared to the kine of 
Bashan, which were a breed of cattle very large and strong, especially if, 
though bred there, they were fed upon the mountains of Samaria, where the 

astures were extraordinarily fat. Amos had been a herdsman, and he speaks 
in the dialect of his calling, comparing the rich and great men, that lived in 
luxury and wantonness, to the kine of Bashan, that were wanton and unruly, 
would not be kept within the bounds of their own pasture, but broke through 
the hedges, broke down all the fences, and trespassed upon the neighbouring 
grounds; and not only so, but pushed and gored the lesser cattle that were not 
a match for them. They that had their summer houses upon the mountains of 
Samaria, when they went thither for fresh air, were as mischievous as the kine 
upon the mountains of Bashan, and as injurious to those about them. 

Ist. They oppress the poor and needy themselves; they crush them to squeeze 
something to themselves out of them. They take advantage of their poverty 
and necessity, and inability to help themselves, to make them poorer and more 
necessitous than they are. They made use of their power, as judges and magis- 
trates, for the invading of men’s rights and properties, the poor not excepted; 
for they made no conscience of robbing even the hospital. 

2nd. They are in confederacy with them that do so. They “say to their 
masters,” that is, to the masters of the poor, that abuse them, and violently take 
from them what they have, when they ought to have relieved them—they say to 


oo 


i 


or 


| them, Bring, and let us drink, let us feast with you upon the gains of your 


oppression, and then we will protect you, and stand by you in it, and reject the 
sppeals of the poor against you. Note, What is got by extortion is commonly 
made use of as “ provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof,” and there- 
fore men are tyrants to the poor, because they are slaves to their appetites. 
“Bring, and let us drink,” is the language of those that crush the needy; asi 
the tears of the oppressed mingled with their wine made it drink the better. 
And by their associations for drinking and revelling, and an excess of riot, they 
strengthen their combinations for persecution and oppression, and harden the 
hearts of one another in it. 

2. How their punishment is described, ver. 2,3. God will “take them away 
with hooks, and their posterity with fish-hooks;” that is, he will send the 
Assyrian army upon them, that shall make a prey of them; shall not only 
inclose the aie of the nation in their net, but shall angle for particular per 
sons, and take them prisoners and captives as with hooks and fish-hooks, shal 
draw them out of their own land, as fish are drawn out of the water, which is 
their element, they and their children with them. Or, they in their day shal. 
be drawn ont by one victorious enemy, and their posterity in their day by 
another; so that, by a succession of destroying judgments, they shall at lengtl 
be wholly extirpated. These kine of Bashan thought they could no more be 
drawn out with a hook and a cord than the leviathan can, Job li. 1,2. But 
God will make them know he has a hook for their nose, and a bridle for their 
jaws, Isa. xxxvii. 29. ‘The enemy sball take them away as easily us the fisher- 
man takes away the little fish, and shall make it their sport and recreation. 
When the enemy has made himself master of Samaria, then, Ist. Some shall 
attempt to escape by flight. Ye “shall go out at the breaches” made in the 


iii. 5. Whe snare is not set where there are no birds; and where 
the snare is set, it is probable that birds will be captured, 

iii. 6. An alarm is not sounded in a city without causing popular 
consternation, and calamity does not overtake a city irrespective of 
God’s providence. That “evil” here means calamity, and not sin, 
is too evident to require proof. 

iii. 7. The word “ but” in this verse is used in the ancient sense 
of “except” or “ without:” “The Lord will not do a thing except he 


reveals his counsel to his servants the prophets.” The word ren- 
dered “secret” must be understood of the D.vine purpose. _ 

iii. 9. The injunction to publish or proclaim the impending woes 
of Israel at Ashdod and in Egypt, as well as in Samaria, is regarded 
as an intimation to the heathen round akout, not only to, observe 
the troubles of Israel, but to be warned by them. Ashdod, or Azotus, 
was a Philistine city, a chief centre of Dagon’s worship, Samaria 
was the capital of Israel, and also to be warned in time. 
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wall of the city, “every cow at that which is before her,” to shift for their own 
safety, and make the best of their way. And now the unruly kine of Bashan 
are tamed, and are themselves crushed, as they crushed the poor and needy. 
Note, Those to whom God has given a good pasture if they are wanton in it, 
will justly be turned out of it, And those who will not be kept within the 
hedge of God's precepts forfeit the benetit of the hedge of God’s protection, 
and will be forced in vain to flee through the breaches they have themselves 
fearfully made in that hedge. 2nd, Others shall think to shelter themselves, 
or at least their best effects, in the place, because it is a castle well fortified, 
and a garrison well manned. ‘Ye shall throw yourselves,’ so some read it, or 
throw them, that is, your posterity, your children, or whatever is dear to you, 
into the palace, where the enemy will find it ready to be seized. Note, What 
is got by oppression cannot long be enjoyed with satisfaction, 

3. How their sentence to this punishment is ratified. “The Lord God has 
sworn it by his holiness.” He had often said it, and they regarded it not, they 
thought God and his prophets did but jest with them; therefore he swears it 
in his wrath, and what he hath sworn he will not revoke. He swears by his 
holiness, that attribute of his which is so much his glory, and which is so much 
glorified in the panhbment of wicked people. For, as sure as God is a holy 
God, they that plough iniquity, and sow wickedness, shall reap the same. _ 

Secondly. That obstinate idolaters shall be hardened in their idolatries; 
ver. 4, 5, “Come to Bethel, and transgress.” It is spoken ironically; Do so, 
take your course; multiply your transgressions by multiplying your sacrifices, 
“for this liketh you.” But what will ye do in the end hereof? Here we see, 
1. How intent they were upon the service of their idols, and how willing they 
were to be at cost upon them. ‘They brought their sacrifices, and their tithes, 
and their free offerings, hoping that therein they should be accepted of God, 
but it was all an abomination to him. ‘The profuseness of idolaters in the 
service of their false gods may shame our straithandedness in the service of the 
true and living God. 2. How they mimicked God’s institutions, They had 
their daily sacrifice at the altar of Bethel, as God had at his altar. They had 
their thank offerings, as God had, only they allowed leaven in them, which God 
had forbidden, because the priests did not like to have the bread so heavy and 
tasteless as it would be if it had not leaven in it, or something to ferment it. 
Holy bread would not serve them, unless it were pleasant bread. 3. How well 
pleased they were with these services themselves. ‘“ This liketh you, O ye 
children of Israel:” so ye love. What was their own invention they were 
fond of, and wedded to, and thought it must therefore be pleasing to God, 
because it was agreeable to their own fancy. 4. How they are upbraided with 
it. “Come to Bethel,” to Gilgal, bring the sacrifices and tithes yourselves 
proclaim and publish to the nation the free offerings, pressing them to bring 
in abundance of such, Go on in this way; thatis, Ist. It is plain you are 
resolved to do it, whatever God and conscience say to the contrary. 2nd. Your 
prophets shall let you alone in it, and not admonish you as they have done, for 
it is to no purpose: ‘Let no man strive to rebuke his neighbour.” 3rd. Your 
foolish hearts shall be more and more darkened and besotted, and you shall be 
quite given up to these strong delusions, to believe a lie, 4th. What will you 
get by it? Come to Bethel, and multiply your sacrifices, and see what the 
better you will be, what returns you will have to your sacrifices, what stead 
they will stand you in, in the day of distress; “ You shall be ashamed at Bethel 
your confidence,” Jer. xlviii. 13. 5th. Come and transgress, come and multiply 
your transgression, that you may fill up the measure of your iniquity, and be 
ripened for ruin, Thus Christ said to Judas, “ What thou doest, do quickly ; 
and to the Jews, “ Fill ye up the measure of your fathers,” Mat. xxiii. 32. 


6 And I also have given you cleanness of teeth in all your 
cities, 

And want of bread in all your places : 

Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lorp. 

And also I have withholden the rain from you, 

When there were yet three months to the harvest: 

And J caused it to rain upon one city, 

And caused it not to rain upon another city : 

One piece was rained upon, 

Aud the piece whereupon it rained not withered. 

So two or three cities wandered unto one city, to drink 
water ; 

But they were not satisfied : 

Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lorp. 

I have smitten you with blasting and mildew: 

When your gardens and your vineyards 

And your fig trees and your olive trees increased, 

The palmerworm devoured ¢hem : 

Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lorn. 

I have sent among you the pestilence after the manner of 
Egypt: 

Your young men have I slain with the sword, 

And have taken away your horses ; 

And I have made the stink of your camps to come up 
unto your nostrils: 

Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lorp 

11 I have overthrown some of you, 
As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, 
And ye were as a firebrand plucked out of the burning: 
Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lorp, 

12 Therefore thus will [ do unto thee, O Israel; 

«And because I will do this unto thee, 


10 


‘ 


iii, 12, The former half of this verse suggests the shepherd rescu- 
ing from the lion some small fragments of a sheep which had been 
seized, but losing the greater part. The latter portion of the verse 
is most obscure, though it must mean how little of Israel will be 
delivereds A couch or bed would sutfice to contain such as escaped 
of those who dwelt in Samaria and at Damascus. 

iii. 15. The luxurious Israelites had separate houses for different 
geasons, and in some cases their habitations were so p~~usely 
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Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. [wind, 
13 For, lo, he that formeth the mountains, and ereateth the 

And declareth unto man what /s his thought, 

That maketh the morning darkness, 

And treadeth upon the high places of the earth, 

The Lorn, The God of hosts, 7s his name. 


Here, First. God complains of his people’s incorrigibleness under the judg- 
ments which he had brought upon them, in order to their humiliation and 
reformation. He had by several tokens intimated to them his displeasure, 
with this design, that they might by repentance make their peace with him, 
but it had not the effect. It is five times repeated in these verses, as the 
burthen of the charge, “ Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord;” 
you have been several times corrected, but in vain. You are not reclaimed, 
there is no sign of amendment. You have been sent for by one messenger after 
another, but you have not come back, you have not come home. 1. This inti- 
mates that that which God designed in all his providential rebukes was to 
reduce them to their allegiance, to influence them to return to him. 2. That, 
if they had returned to their God, they would have been accepted, he would 
have bid them welcome, and the troubles they were in should have been 
removed. 3. That the reason why God sent farther troubles was, because 
former troubles had not done the work, otherwise it is no pleasure to the 
Almighty that he should afflict. 4. That God was grieved at their obstinacy, 
and took it unkindly that they should force him to do that which he did so 
unwillingly: “ You have not returned to me,” from whom you have revolted; 
to me, with whom ye are in covenant; to me, that stand ready to receive you; 
to me, who have so often called you. Now, to aggravate their incorrigibleness, 
and to justify himself in inflicting greater judgments, he recounts the lesser 
judgments with which he had tried to bring them to repentance. 

Ist. There had sometimes been a scarcity of provisions, though there was no 
visible cause of it; ver. 6, “I have given you cleanness of teeth in all your 
cities,” for you had no meat to chew whereby your teeth might be fouled, 
especially no flesh, which dirties the teeth; or ‘emptiness of teeth,’ nothing to 
Ait vente mouth with, Bread, the staff of life, has been wanting, for you have 
sown much and brought in little, as Hag. i.9. Some think this refers to that 
seven years’ famine that was in Elisha’s time, which we read of, 2 Kin. viii. 1. 
Now when God thus “took away their corn in the season thereof,” because 
they had prepared it for Baal, they should have said, “ We will go and return 
to our first husband,” having paid dear for leaving him; but it had not that 
effect ; ‘They have not returned to me, saith the Lord.” 

2nd. Sometimes ea had wanted rain, and then of course they wanted the 
fruits of the earth. his evil was of the Lord; “1 have withholden the rain 
from you.” God has the key of the clouds, and if he shut, who can open? 
ver. 7. The rain was withheld “when there were yet three months to the 
harvest,” at the time when they used to have it, and therefore the withholding 
of it was an extraordinary thing; and if the course of nature was altered, they 
must therein own the hand of the God of nature; and it was at a time when 
they most needed it, and therefore the want of it was a very sore judgment, and 
blasted their expectations of a crop at harvest. And one circumstance which 
made this very remarkable was, that when there were some places that wanted 
rain, and withered for want of it, there were other places near adjoining that 
had it in abundance. God “caused it to rain upon one city, and not upon 
another,” in the same country; nay, he caused it to rain upon one field, one 
piece of a field, and it was thereby made fruitful and flourishing ; but on the 
next field, on the other side the hedge, nay, on another part of the sume field, 
it rained not at all, and it was so long without rain that all the products of it 
withered. No doubt this was literally true, and there were many instances of 
it which were generally taken notice of. Now, First. By this it appeared that 
the withholding of the rain was not casual, but by a Divine direction and dis- 
posal; that the cloud which watereth the earth is “turned round about by the 
counsels of God, to do whatsoever he commandeth it, whether for correction, 
or for his land, or for mercy,” Job xxxvii. 12,13. Rain doth not go by pave 
(as common people speak,) but as God sends it by his winds. Secordly. We have 
reason to think that those cities on which it rained not were the most famous 
for wickedness, such as Bethel and Gilgal, ver. 4; and that those on which it 
rained were such as retained something of religion and virtue among them. 


And so in the town-fields it rained or rained not upon the piece, according as 
the owner was; for we are sure the curse of the Lord is in thd house and upon 
the ground of the wicked, but he blesseth the habitation of the just, and his 
field is a field that the Lord has blessed. Thirdly. It would be the greater grief 
and vexation to those whose fields withered for want of rain, to see their neigh- 
bours’ fields well watered and flourishing. “ My servants shall eat, but ye shall 
be hungry,” Isa. lxv. 13; the “wicked shall see it and be grieved.” Probably 
those that were oppressed were rained upon, and so they recovered their losses, 
while the oppressors withered, and so lost their gains. Fourthly. Yet, as to 
the nation in general, it was a mixture of mercy with the judgment, and con- 
sequently strengthened the call to repentance and reformation, and encouraged 
them to hope for all mercy in their returns to God, since there was so much 
mercy in God’s rebukes of them. But, because they did not make a good use 
of this gracious allay to the extremity of the judgment, they had not the benefit 
of it which otherwise they might have had; for, ver.’8, “ T'wo or three cities 
wandered ” at uncertainty, as beggars, “ unto one city to drink water,” and, if 
peeve to have some to carry home with them, but “ they were not satisfied.” 

t was but here and there one city that had water, while many wanted, and 
then it was not as usual, usus communis aquarum,—‘ Water is free to all.’ 
They that had it had occasion for it, or knew not how soon they might, and 
therefore could afford but little to them that wanted, saying, “ Lest there be 


not enough for us and you.” They that came drank water, but they were not 
satisfied, because they drank it by measure, and with astonishment; and they 
that “drink of this water shall thirst again,” Jno. iv. 13. They were not satis- 
fied, because their desires were greedy, and what they had God did not bless to 
them, Hag.i. 6. And now one would think, when they met with all this dis- 
appointment, they should have considered their ways, and repented ; but it had 
not that effect; “Yet have ye not returned to me,’ no, not so much as to pray 
in a right manner for the former and latter rain, Zec.x.1. See the folly of 
carnal hearts; they will wander from city to city, from one creature to another, 
in pursuit of satisfaction, and still they miss of it; they labour for that which 
satisfieth not, /sa. lv. 2; and yet, after all, they will not return to God, will not 
incline their ear to him in whom they might have satisfaction. The preaching 
| of the Gospel is as rain, God sometimes blesseth one place with it more than 
| another; some countries, sume cities, are like Gideon's fleece, wet with this 

dew, while the ground about is dry. All withers where this rain is wanting. 

But it were well if people were but as wise for their souls as they are for their 

bodies, and, when they have not this rain for them, would go and seek it 
| where it is to be had; and if they seek aright, they shall not seek in vain. 


decorated with ivory as to be called houses of ivory; there may bo 
special allusion to that of Ahab (1 Kings xxii. 39). It is recorded 
that the ancient Romans used ivory to adorn their mansions. The 
same appears to have been the case with other ancient nations, as” 
the Assyrians; and travellers testify that a similar custom still 
prevails in some Eastern cities. a" 

iv. 1. The word for “kine” or cows here is feminine in th 
Hebrew, and hence it has been supposed that the prophet is 
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3rd. Sometimes the fruits of their ground were eaten up by caterpillars, or 
biasted with mildew, ver. 9. Heaven and earth are armed against oaaa who 
have made God their enemy. When God pleased, that is, when he was dis- 
pleased, Firsé They suffered by a malignant air, the influences of which, either 
too hot or tov 601d, blasted their fruits, with a force that could be neither 
discerned nor resisted, and against which there was no defence. Secondly. They 
suffered by malignant animals. ‘Their vineyards and gardens yielded their 
increase in great abundance, so did their fig-trees and olive-trees, but the 
jalmer-worms devoured them before the fruit was ripe and fit to be gathered 
in. This was either the same Judgment with that which we read of, Joel i. 4, 6, 
or a lesser judgment of the same nature sent before, to give warning of that. 
But they did not take warning; “* Yet have ye not returned to me.” 

4th. Sometimes the plague had raged among them, and the sword of war had 
cut off multivudes, ver. 10. ‘he pestilence is God's messenger, this he sent 
among them, with directions whom to strike dead, and it was done. It was 
a “ pestilence after the manner of Egypt;” deaths were scattered among them 
by the hand of a destroying angel, at midnight. And perhaps this pestilence, 
as that of Egypt, fastened upon the firstborn. ‘In the way of Egypt,’ so the 
margin; when they were making their escape to Egypt, or going thither to 
seek for aid, the pestilence seized them by the way, and stopped their journey. 
The sword of war is likewise “the sword of the Lord;” this was drawn among 
them with commission; and then it slew their young men, the strength of the 
present generation and the seed of the next. God saith, L have slain them; he 
avows the execution; “The slain of the Lord are many.” The enemy took 
away their horses, and converted them to their own use. And the dead car- 
cases of those that were slain, either by the sword or pestilence, were so many, 
and, for want of surviving friends, were left so long unburied, that the stench 
of their camps came up into their nostrils, and was both noisome and dan- 
gerous, and might put them in mind of the offensiveness of their sin to God. 
And yet this did not prevail to humble and reclaim them; “You have not 
returned to him that smiteth you.” Such arueful, woful sight as this prevailed 
not to make them religious. 

5th. In these and other judgments some were remarkably cut off, and made 
monuments of justice; others were remarkably spared, and made monuments 
of mercy; the setting of which the one over against the other one would have 
thought likely to work upon them; but it had not its effect, ver. 11. Hirst. Some 
were quite ruined, their families destroyed, and themselves in them. “I have 
overthrown some of you, as God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah;” perhaps 
consumed them with lightning, as Sodom was, or the houses some other way 
burnt to the ground, and the inhabitants in them. Sodom and Gomorrah are 
said to be condemned with an overthrow, and so made an example, 2 Pet. ii. 6. 
God had threatened to destruy the whole land with such an overthrow as that 
of Sodom, Deu. xxix. 23. But he began with some particular places first, to give 
them warning, or perhaps with some particular persons, whose sins went before- 
hand to judgment. Secondly. Others very narrowly escaped. Ye were, many 
of you, “as a firebrand plucked out of the burning,” like Lot out of Sodom, 
when the fire had already kindled upon you; and yet you hate sin never the 
more for the danger it has brought you to, nor love God ever the more for 
the deliverance he wrought for you. You that have been so signally delivered, 
and in such a distinguishing way, yet “have not returned unto me.” : 

Secondly. God in the close calls upon his people, yet at length, in this their 
day, to understand tne things that belong to their peace before they were hid 
from their eyes, ver. 12, 13. Observe here, | 

1. How God threatens them with sorer judgments than any they had yet 
been under. ‘Therefore, seeing you have not been wrought upon by correction 
hitherto, “ Thus will 1 do unto thee, O Israel.” He doth not say how he will 
do, but it shall be something worse than had come yet, Jno. v. 14. Or, thus 
1 will go on to do unto thee, following one judgment with another, like the 
plagues of Egypt, till I have madea full end. Nothing else but reformation 
will prevent the ruin of a sinful people. If they turn not to him, his anger 
1s not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still. “1 will punish you yet 
seven times more, if you will not be refurmed;” so it was written in the law, 
Lev. xxvi. 23, 24. ; 2 ‘ 

2. How he awakens them therefore to think of making their peace with God. 
Seeing “I will do this unto thee,” and there is no Sant “Prepare to meet 
thy God, O Israel;” that is, 1st. Consider how unable thou art to meet him 
as a combatant. Some make it to be spoken by way of irony or challenge: 
Prepare to meet God that is coming forth to contend with thee. What armour 
of proof canst thou put on? What courage canst thou steel thyself with? Alas, 
it is but putting briars and thorns before a consuming fire, Jsa. xxvii. 4,5. Art 
thou able with less than ten thousand to meet Him that comes out against thee 
with more than twenty thousand? Lu. xiv. 31. 2nd. Resolve, therefore, to meet 
him as a penitent, as a humble supplicant ; to meet him as thy God, in covenant 
with thee, to submit, and stand it out no longer. We must prepare to “meet 
God in the way of his judgments,” Jsa. xxvi. 8, to “take hold on his strength 
that we may make peace.” Note, Since we cannot flee from God, we are con- 
cerned to Peete to meet him, and therefore he gives us warning, that we may 
prepare. When we are to meet him in his ordinances, we must prepare to 
meet him, prepare to seek him. 

3. How he sets forth the greatness and power of God, as a reason why we 
should prepare to meet him, ver. 13. If he be such a God as he is here described 
to be, it is folly to contend with him, and our duty and interest to make our 
peace with him; it is good having him our friend, and bad having him our 
enemy. Ist. He “formeth the mountains;” made the earth, the strongest, 
stateliest parts of it, and by the word of his power still upholdeth it and them. 
Whatever are the products of the everlasting mountains, he formed them; 
whatever salvation is hoped for from hills and mountains, he is the founder 
Of it, Pa. (xxxix. LT, JS. e that formed the great mountains can make them 
plain when they stand in the way of his people’s salvation, 2nd. He createth 
the wind; the power of the air is derived from him, and directed by him; he 
bringeth the wind out of his treasures, and orders from what point of the com- 
pass it shall blow, and he that made it rules it: even the winds and the seas 
obey him. 3rd. He declares unto man what are his thoughts; he makes known 
his counsel by his servants the prophets to the children of men—the thought 
of his justice against impenitent sinners, and the thought of good he thinks 
toward those that repent, He can also make known, for he perfectly knows 
the thought that is in man’s heart, he understands it afar off, and in the day o 
conviction will set the evil thoughts, among other the sins of sinners, in order 
hefere them. 4th. He often “makes the morning darkness,” by thick clouds 
overspreading the sky presently after the sun rose bright and glorious; so, 
when we look for prosperity and joy, he can dash our expectations with some 
uuluoked-for calamity. 5th. He “treads upon the high places of the earth,” 
is not only higher than the highest, but has dominion over all; tramples upon 
proud men, and upon the idols that they hb eal o in the highest places. 
6th. Je.ovah, “the God of hosts is his name,” for he has his being of himself, 
and is the fountain of all being, and all the hosts of heaven and earth are at his 
command. Let us humble ourselves before this God, the seh to meet him, and 
give all diligence to make him our God; for happy the people whose God he 
is, that have all this power eugaged for them, 
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The scope of this chapter is to prosecute the exhortation given to Israel, in the close of 
the foregoing chapter, to prepare to meet his God: he here tells them, I. What prepa- 
ration they must make, they must seek the Lord, and not seek any more to idols, 
ver. 4—8; they must seek good and love it, ver.14, 15. Il. Why they must make this 
preparation to meet their God, 1. Because of the present deplorable condition they 
were in, ver. 1—3. 2. Because it was by sin that they were brought into such a condi- 
tion, ver, 7, 10—12. 3. Because it would be their happiness to seek God, and he 
was ready to be found of thein, ver. 8,9, 14. 4, Because he would proceed in his wrath 
to their utter ruin if they did not seek him, ver. 5, 6, 13, 16, 17. 5. Because all their 
confidence would fail them, if they did not seek ufto God, and make him their friend. 
Ist. Their profane contempt of God’s judgments, and setting them at defiance, would 
not secure them, ver. 18—20. 2nd. Their external services in religion, and their shows 
of devotion, would not avail to turn away the wrath of God, ver. 21—24. 3rd. Their 
having been long in possession of church privileges, and in a course of holy Cuties, 
would not be their protection, while all along they had kept up their idolatrous customs, 
ver, 25—27. They have therefore no way left them to save themselves but by mt pert- 
ance and reformation, 


Hifee ye this word which I take up against you, 
Even a lamentation, O house of Israel. 
2 The virgin of Israel is fallen ; she shall no more rise: 
She is forsaken upon her land; ¢here is none to raise her 
3 For thus saith the Lord Gop ; [u 
The city that went out dy a thousand shall leave an 
hundred, 
And that which went forth dy an hundred shall leave ten, 
To the house of Israel. 


This chapter begins as those two next foregoing began, with “ Hear this word.” 
Where God has a mouth to speak we must have an ear to hear; it is our duty, 
it is our interest; yet so stupid are the most of men, that they need to be again 
and again called upon to hear the word of the Lord, to give audience, to give 
attention: “ Hear this word.” This convincing, awakening word must be heard 
and heeded, as well as words of comfort and peace; the word that is taken up 
against us, as well as that which makes for us; for, whether we hear or forbear, 
the word of God shall take effect, and not a tittle of it shall fall to the ground. 
It is the word which I take up, not the prophet only, but the God that sent 
him. It is “the word that the Lord hath spoken,” ch. iii. 1. The word to be 
heard is a lamentation, a lamentable account of the present calamitous state 
of the kingdom of Israel, and a lamentable prediction of its utter destruction. 
Their condition is sad; “The virgin of Israel is fallen,” ver. 2, is come down 
from what she was. That state, though not pure and chaste as a virgin, yet 
was beautiful and gay, and had her charms, looked high herself, and was 
courted by many as a virgin; but she is fallen into contempt and poverty, and 
is universally slighted. ay, and their condition is helpless; she shall no more 
rise, shall never recover her former dignity again. God had lately begun to 
cut Israel short, 2 Kin, x. 32; and, because they repented not, it was not long 
before he cut Israel down. 

First. Their princes that should have helped them up were disabled; she is 
“forsaken upon her land.” Not only those she was in alliance with abroad 
failed her, but her friends at home deserted her. She had not been carried 
captive into a strange land if she had not first been forsaken upon her own 
land, and thrown to the ground there, and all her true interests abandoned 
by those that should have had them at heart. There is none to raise her up, 
none that can do it, none that care to lend her a hand. 

Secondly. Their people that should have helped them up were diminished 
ver. 3. The city that had a militia a thousand strong, and in the beginning of 
the war had furnished out a thousand effective men, able-bodied and well 
armed, when they come to review their troops after the battle, shall find but 
a hundred left; and in proportion, the city that sent out a hundred shall have 
but ten come back; so great a slaughter shall be made, and so few left to the 
house of Israel for the public service and safety, scarce one in ten shall escape 
of the hands that should relieve this abject, this dejected nation. Note, The 
lessening of the numbers of God’s spiritual Israel, by death or desertion, is 
just matter for lamentation; for, by whom shall Jacob arise? by whom shall 
the decays of piety be repaired when he is thus made small ? 


4 For thus saith the Lorp unto the house of Israel, 


Seek ye me, and ye shall live: 
But seek not Beth-el, nor enter into Gilgal, 
And pass not to Beer-sheba: 
For Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, 
And Beth-el shall come to nought. 
6 Seek the Lorp, and ye shall live ; 

Lest he break out like fire in the house of Joseph, 

And devour ?¢, and there be none to quench ?z¢ in Beth-el. 
7 Ye who turn judgment to wormwood, 
And leave off righteousness in the earth, 
Seek him that maketh the seven stars and Orion, 
And turneth the shadow of death into the morning, 
And maketh the day dark with night; 
That calleth for the waters of the sea, 
And poureth them out upon the face of the earth : 
The Lorp ¢@s his name : 
9 ‘I'hat strengtheneth the spoiled against the strong, 
So that the spoiled shall come against the fortress. 
They hate him that rebuketh in the gate 
And they abhor him that speaket) uprightly. 


5 


10 
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ing the luxury-loving women of Samaria, who are constantly calling 
upon their husbands (masters) to supply them with dainty food. 
Bashan was famous for its rich pastures and its fine, well-fed, half- 
wild herds of cattle. y [ 
iv. 3. This verse is variously explained, but we think the sense is 
that the ease-loving women of verse 1 will be driven through the 
nearest breaches in the city walls by their conquering assailants, 
and be thrown into a palace as so many female slaves. Ancient 


versions and modern expositions vary so much that we only speak 
conjecturally. 

iv. 4. In the Hebrew the last words are neither “three years of 
days,” as the margin reads, nor “three years,” as the text has it, 
but “three days.” If, as is possible, our translators have been in- 
fluenced by Deut. xiv. 28, they have erred, overlooking the fact that 
the address here is to idolatrous Israel, who is ironically exhorted to 
indulge in idolatry. At Gilgal and Bethel were chief centres of 
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1] Forasmuch therefe as your treading zs upon the poor, 
And ye take from him burdens of wheat : 
Ye have built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not 
dwell in them ; 
Ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not 
drink wine of them. [sins : 
12 For I know your manifold transgressions and your mighty 
They afflict the just, they take a bribe, 
And they turn aside the poor in the gate from their right. 
18 Therefore the prudent shall keep silence in that time ; 
For it zs an evil time. 
14 Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live: 
And so the Lorp, the God of hosts, shall be with you, 
As ye have spoken. 
15 Hate the evil, and love the good, 
And establish judgment in the gate : 
It may be that the Lorp God of hosts will be gracious 


This is a message from God to the house of Israel, in which, : 

First. They are told of their faults, that they might see what occasion there 
was for them to repent and reform, and that when they were called to return, 
they might not need to ask, Wherein shall we return? God tells them in 
general; ver. 12, “I know your manifold transgressions, and your mighty sins,” 
and you shall be made to know them too. | In our penitent reflections upon our 
sins we must consider, as God doth in his judicial remarks upon them, and will 
do it the great day, ¥ f > 

1. That they are very numerous; they are our manifold transgressions, sins 
of various kinds, and often repeated. O what a multitude of vain and vile 
thoughts lodge within us! What a multitude of idle, foolish, wicked words 
have been spoken by us! In what a multitude of instances have we gratified 
and indulged our corrupt appetites and passions! And how many are our 
omissions of duty, and in duty! Who can understand his errors? Who can 
tell how oft he offends ? God knows how many, just how many, our transgres- 
sions are; none of them pass him unobserved: we know they are to us innumer- 
able, more than the hairs of our head, and we have reason to see what danger 
we have brought ourselves into, and what abundance of work we have made 
for repentance by our manifold transgressions, by the numberless numbers of 
our sins of daily incursion. 

2. That some of them are very heinous; they are our mighty sins; sins that 
ire more exceeding sinful in their own nature, and by being committed pre- 
sumptuously, and with a high hand. Sins against the light of nature, flagrant 
crimes, that are mighty to overpower your convictions, and to pull down judg- 
ments npon you. He instances some of these mighty sins: 

Ist. They corrupted the worship of God, and turned to idols; that is implied, 
ver. 5: that they had sought to Bethel, where one of the golden calves was; they 
had frequented Gilgal, a place which they chose to set up idols in, because it had 
heen made famous in the days of Joshua by God’s wonderful appearances to 
and for his people. Beersheba likewise, a place that had been famous in the 
days of the patriarchs, was now another rendezvous of idols; as we find also, 
ch. viii. 14; and thither they passed, though it lay at a distance in the land 
of Judah. Now, having thus shamefully gone a whoring from God, no doubt 
they were concerned to return to him. . 

2nd. They perverted justice among themselves; ver. 7, ye “‘turn judgment 
to wormwood;” that is, you make your administration of justice bitter and 
nauseous, and highly displeasing both to God and man: that fruit is become 
a weed, a weed in the garden. As nothing more venerable, nothing more valu- 
able, than justice duly administered, so nothing is more hurtful, nothing more 


abominable, than designedly doing wrong, under colour and pretence of doing | 


right. Corruptio optimi est pessima,—‘ The best, when corrupted, become the 
worst.’ 
were accountable to the God of heaven only, and not to the princes and judges 
of the earth. ‘Thus it was as before the flood, when the earth was filled with 
violence. 

3rd. hey were very oppressive to the poor, and made them poorer; they 
trod upon the poor, ver. 11, trampled upon them, hectored over them, made 
them their footstool, and were most imperious and barbarous to those that 
were most obsequious and submissive. They cared not what shame and slavery 
they put them to who were poor, and such as they could get nothing by. That 
was it that the judges aimed at,—nothing but to enrich themselves, and there- 
fore they took from the poor burthens of wheat, took it by extortion, either 
by way of bribe or usury. The poor had no other way to save themselves from 
being trodden upon, and trodden to dirt by them, but by presenting to them 
horse-loads of that corn which they and their families should have had to sub- 
sist upon, and they forced them to do it. They took from the poor ‘debts of 
wheat,’so some read it; it was legally due, either for rent, or for corn lent; 
but they exacted it with rigour from those who were disabled by the providence 
of God to pay it, as Neh. vy. 2,5. In demanding and recovering even a just debt, 
we must take heed lest we act either unjustly or uncharitably. Ths sin of 
oppression they are again charged with; ver. 22, “They afflict the just,” by 
turning the edge of the law and of the sword of justice against those that are 
the innocent and quiet in the land; they therefore hated men because they were 
more righteous than themselves, and he that departed from evil thereby made 
himself a prey to them. ‘They take a bribe from the rich to patronize and pro- 
tect them in oppressing the poor; so that he who has money in his hand is 
sure to have the judge and judgment on his side, be his cause never so bad. ‘hus 
they turn aside the poor in the gate, in the courts of justice, from their right. 
lf the poor sve for their right, who cannot bribe them, or are so honest that 
they will not, though they have it never so clear in view, and never so near, yet 
they are turned away from it by their unrighteous sentence, and cannot come 
wt it; and “therefore the prudent will keep silence,” ver. 13. Men will reckon 
it their prudence, when they are wronged and injured, to be silent, and make 
no complaints to the magistrates, for it will be to no purpose, they shall not 
have justice done them. 

ath, They were malicious persecutors of God’s faithful ministers and people, 
eer. 10. ‘Their hearts were so fully set in them to do evil, that they could not 
bear to be reproved, First. By the ministry of the word; by the reading and 


unholy rites, where ordinances of human device were practised in 
connection with some of those appointed by the law of Moses. 

iv. 6. The reference in this and some following verses is to 
various visitations of famine, drought, and pestilence. The compo- 
sition is remarkable, as, after successive declarations of past calami- 
ties, we find repeated the words, “‘ Yet have ye not returned unto me, 
saith the Lord.” As this expression occurs five times, it is probable 
that five distinct national visitations are alluded to, though five 
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expounding of the law, and the messages which the prophets delivered to them 
in the name of the Lord. They “hate him that rebuketh in the gate,” in the 
gate of the Lord’s house, or in the courts of justice, or in the places of con- 
course, where wisdom is lifting her voice, Pr. 1. 21. Reprovers in the gate are 
reprovers by office; these they hated, counting them their enemies, “ because 
they told them the truth,” as Ahab hated Micaiah. They not only despised 
them, but had an enmity to them, and sought to do them mischief. ‘Those that 
hate reproof love ruin. Secondly. By the conversation of their honest neigh- 
bours. Though things were generally very bad, yet there were some among 
them that spoke uprightly, that made conscience of what they said; and as it 
was their praise, so it was the shame of those that spoke deceitfully, and con- 
demned them, as Noah’s faith condemned the unbelief of the old world, and for 
that reason they abhorred him. ‘They were such inveterate enemies to tha 
thing called honesty, that they could not endure the sight of an honest man. 
All that have any sense of the common interest of mankind will love and value 
such as speak uprightly, for veracity is the bond of human society. ‘l'o what 
a pitch of folly and madness then were they arrived, who, having banished all 
notions of justice out of their own hearts, would have them banished out of the 
world too, and so put mankind into a state of war, for they “abhor him that 
eres uprightly ?” and for this reason, “the prudent shall keep silence in 
that time,” ver. 13. Prophets cannot, dare not, keep silence; the impulse they 
are under will not allow tiem to act by prudential considerations; they must 
ery aloud and not spare; but as for other wise and good men, they shall keep 
silence, and shall reckon it is their prudence to do so, because it is an evil time. 
Ist. They shall think it dangerous to complain, and tnerefore shall keep silence, 
This was one way in which they afflicted the just, that “by false suggestions 
and strained inuendoes, they made men offenders for a word, Jsa. xxix. 21; and 
therefore the prudent, who were wise as serpents, because they knew not how 
what they said might be misinterpreted and misrepresented, were so cautious 
as to say nothing, lest they should run themselves into a premunire, because 
it was an eviltime. Note, Through the iniquity of the times, as good men are 
hid, so good men are silent, and it is their wisdom to be so. Little said soon 
amended. But it is their comfort that they may speak freely to God when they 
know not who else they can speak freely to. 2nd. ‘They shall think it fruitless 
to reprove. ‘They see what wickedness is committed, and their spirits are 
stirred up as Paul's at Athens; but they shall think it prudent not to bear an 
open testimony against it, because it is to no purpose. ‘They are “joined to 
their idols, let them alone.” ‘Let no man strive or rebuke another,” for it is 
but casting pearls before swine. The cautious men will say to a bold reprover, 
as Erasmus to Luther, Abi in cellam, et dic, miserere mei, Domine,—‘ Away to 
thy cell, and ery, Have mercy on me, O Lord!’ Let grave lessons and counsels 
be kept forsbetter men and better times. And there is a time to keep silence, 
as well as atime to speak, Heel. iii. 7. Evil times will not bear plain dealing; 
that is, evil men will not. And the men the prophet here speaks of had reason 
to think themselves evil men indeed, when wise and good men thought it in vain 
to speak to them, and were afraid of having any thing to do with them. 

Secondly. They are told of their danger, and what judgments they lay ex- 
posed to for their sins. 1. The places of their idolatry are in danger of being 
ruined, in the first place; ver. 5, Gilgal, the head-quarters of idolatry, shall “ge 
into captivity,” not only its inhabitants but its images, and Bethel with its 
golden calf “shall come to nought.” ‘The victorious enemy shall make nothing 
of it, so easily shall it be spoiled, and shall bring it to nothing, so etfectualiy 
shall it be spoiled. Idols were always vanity and things of nought, and so they 
shall prove when God appears to abolish them. 2. ‘'he body of the kingdom is 
in danger of being ruined by them, ver. 6. ‘here is danger lest, if you seek him 
not in time, he “break out like a fire in the house of Joseph, and devour it;” for 
our God is a righteous judge, is a consuming fire, and the men of Israel, as 
criminals, are stubble before him. Woe to those that make themselves fuel to 
the fire of God's wrath. _ It follows, and “ there shall be none to quench it in 
Bethel.” There their idols were, and their idolatrous priests; thither they 
brought their sacrifices, and there they offered up their prayers ; but God tells 
them, that when the fire of his judgments kindled upon them, all the gods they 
served at Bethel should not be able to quench it, should not turn away the 
judgment, or be any relief to them under it. ‘Thus they that make an idol of 
the world will find it insufficient to protect them when God comes to reckon 
with them for their spiritual idolatry. 3. What mer have got by oppression 
and extortion shall be taken from them; ver. 11, ‘Ye have built houses of hewn 
stone,” which you thought would be lasting, “but ye shall not dwell in them,” 
for your enemies shall burn them down, or possess them for themselves, or take 
you into captivity. ‘‘Ye have planted pleasant vineyards,” have contrived how 
to make them every way agreeable, and have promised youre many a 
pleasant walk in them, but ye shall be forced to walk off, and shall. never 
“ drink wine of them.” The law had tenderly provided, that if a man had built 
a house, or planted a vineyard, he should be at: liberty to return from the 
wars, Deu. xx. 5,6; but now the necessity would be so urgent, that it would 
not be allowed, all must go to the battle, and many of those who had lately 
been building and planting should fall in battle, and never enjoy what they 
had oer labouring far. What is not honestly got is not likely to be long 
enjoyed. 

Thirdly. They are told their duty, and have great encouragement to set about 
it in good earnest, and good reason. ‘The duties here prescribed to them are, 
godliness and honesty,—seriousness in their applications to God, and justice in 
their dealings with men; and each of these is here pressed upon them, with 
proper arguments to enforce the exhortation, 

1. They are here exhorted to be sincere and devout in their addresses to God; 
ver. 4, God saith to the house of Israel, “ Seek ye me,” and good reason, for 
“should not a people seek unto their God?” Isa. viii. 19; Whither else should 
they go but to their protector? Israel was a prince with God, let his descend- 
ants seek the Lord as he did, and they shall be su too. Now, in order to their 
doing this, they must abandon their idolatries. God is not sought truly if he 
be not sought only, fur he will endure no rivals. “Seek ye the Lord, and seek 
not Bethel,” ver. 5; consult not your idol oracles, nor ask at the mouth of the 
priest of Bethel: seek not to the golden calf there for protection, nor bring 
your prayers and sacrifices any longer thither, or to Gilgal, for you forsake 
your own mercies if you observe these lying vanities; but seek the Lord, 
ver. 6, 8, inquire after him, inquire of him, seek to know his mind as your rule, 
to epee his favour as your felicity. ‘To press this exhortation we are bid to 
consider. 

ist. What we shall get by seeking God; it will be our life, we shall find him 
and shall be happy in him. So he tells them himself; ver. 4, “Seek ye me, and 
ye shall live.” So the prophets tell them; ver. 6, “Seek the Lord, and ye 
shall live.” They that seek perishing gods shall perish with them, ver. 5, but 
they that seek the living God shall live with him. Ye shall be delivered from 
the killing judgments which you are threatened with; your nation shall live, 
shall recover from its present languishings; your souls shall live, you shall be 
sanctified and comforted, and made for ever blessed; “ Ye shall live.” 
2nd. What a God he is whom we are to seek, ver. 8,9. First. He is a God of 
i ‘The idols were impotent things, could do neither 


slolgnty power himself. 
good uor evil, and therefore it was folly either to fear or trust them. But the 


circumstances of one great calamity may be in view. These might 
be, failure of bread, lack of water, loss of fruit, pestilence. and 
earthquake. The sword mentioned in verse 10 is most likely the 
pestilence to which the rest of the verse seems wholly to relate. 

iv. 13. The intention of this verse is still to rebuke idolatry and 
Gisobealenees by reminding the people of the supremacy of the Lord 
of hosts. y 

v. 3. The idea is that the population will be reduced nine-tenths 5 
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God of Israel doth every thing, and can do any thing, and therefore we ought 
to seek to him; he challengeth our homage who has all power in his hand, and 
it is our interest to have him on our side. Divers proofs and instances are here 
given of God's power, as Creator in the kingdom of nature, both the founding 
and governing of that kingdom: compare ch. iv.13. Ist. The stars are the work 
of his hands; those stars which the heathens worshipped; ver. 26, “ the stars of 
your God,” those stars are God’s creatures and servants. ‘‘He maketh the 
seven stars and Orion,” two very remarkable constellations, which Amos, a 
herdsman, while he kept his cattle by night, had particularly observed the 
motions of. He made them at the first, he still maketh them to be what they 
are to this earth, and either binds or looses the sweet influences of Pleiades 
and Orion, the two constellations mentioned, Job ix. 9; xxxviii. 31, to which 
passages Amos here seems to refer, putting them in mind of those ancient 
discoveries of the glory of God, before he was called the God of Israel. 
2nd, The constant succession of day and night is under his direction, and is 
kept up by his power and providence. It is he that turns the night, which is 
dark as “ the shadow of death, into the morning,” by the rising of the sun, and 
by the setting of the sun “makes the day dark with night.’ And the same 
power can, for humble penitents, easily turn affliction and sorrow into pros- 
perity and joy; but can as easily turn the prosperity of presumptuous sinners 
into darkness, into utter darkness. 3rd. The rain riseth and falls as he 
appoints. He “calls for the waters of the sea,” out of them vapours are drawn 
up by the heat of the sun, which gather into clouds, and are poured out “upon 
the face of the earth,” to water it, and make it fruitful. This was the mercy 
that had been withholden from them of late, ch. iv. 7, and therefore to whom 
should they apply themselves but to him who had power to give it? For all 
the vanities of the heathen could not give rain, nor could the heavens of them- 
selves give showers, Jer. xiv. 22; it is God that has made these things, Jehovah 
is his name, the name by which the God of nature, the God of the whole earth, 
has made himself known to his people Israel, and covenanted with them. 
Secondly. As he is a God of almighty power himself, so he giveth strength and 

ower unto his people that seek him, and renews strength to those that had 
leat it, if they wait upon him for it; for, ver. 9, he “strengthens the spoiled 
against the strong,” to such a degree, that the spoiled came against the fortress, 
and made bold and brave attacks upon those that had spoiled them. This is an 
encouragement to the people to seek the Lord, that if they do so they shall 
find him able to retrieve their atfairs when they are brought to the lowest ebb. 
Though they are the spoiled, and their enemies are the strong, if they can but 
engage God for them, they shall soon recruit, so as the next time to be not only 
the aggressors, but the conquerors; they “come against the fortress,” to make 
reprisals and become masters of it. 3 

2. They are here exhorted to be honest and just in their dealings with men, 
ver. 14, 15, where observe, 

Ist. The duty required. Seek good and not evil. Hate the evil and love the 

‘ood, and establish judgment in the gate, re-establish it there whence it has 
eas banished, ver. 7. Note, Things are not so bad but that they may be 
amended if the right course be taken; we must not despair but that grievances 
may be redressed, and abuses rectified ; justice may yet triumph there where 
injustice tyrannizeth. In order to this, good must be loved and sought, evil 
must be hated and no longer sought; we must love good principles, and 
adhere to them; love to do good, and abound in it; love good people, and good 
converse, and good duties; and whatever good we do, we must do it from a 
principle of love, do it of choice and with delight. And they who thus love 
good will seek it, will contrive to do all the good they can, and inquire for 
opportunities to do it. and endeavour it to the utmost of their power. They 
will also hate evil, will abhor the thoughts of doing an unjust thing, and abstain 
from all appearance of it. In vain do we pretend to seek God in our devotions, 
if we do not seek God in our whole conversation. 

2nd. The reasons annexed. First. This is the sure way to be happy our- 
selves, and to have the continual presence of God with us. ‘Seek good and 
not evil, that ye may live,” may escape the punishment of the evil you have 
sought and loved. Righteousness delivereth from death, that ye may have the 
favour of God, which is your life, which is better than life itself, that ye may 
have comfort in_yourselves, and may live to some good purpose. You shall 
live, for “so the Lord God of hosts shall be with you,” and be your life. Note, 
Those that keep in the way of duty have the presence of God with them, as the 
God of hosts, a God of almighty power. e will be with you “as ye have 
spoken,” that is, as ye have gloried; you shall have that really, which, while ye 
went on in unrighteous ways, you only seemed to have, and boasted of as if 
you had. They that truly repent and reform enter into the enjoyment of that 
comfort which before they had only flattered themselves with the imagination 
of. Or, as ye have prayed when you sought the.Lord; live up to your prayers, 
and you shall have what you pray for. econdly. 'Yhis is the likeliest way to 
make the nation happy. If you seek and love that which is good, you may con- 
tribute to the saving of the land from ruin. “It may be the ord God of hosts 
will be gracious to the remnant of Joseph:” though there is but a remnant left, 
if God Be gracious to that remnant, it will rise to a great nation again; and if 
some among them turn from sin, especially if judgment be established in the 
gate, though we cannot be certain, yet there is great probability that public 
affairs will take a new and happy turn, and every thing will mend, if men mend 
their lives. Temporal promises are made with an ‘ It may be,’ and our prayers 
must be accordingly. 


16 Therefore the Lorp, the God of hosts, the Lord, saith: 
Wailing shald be in all streets ; [thus ; 
And they shall say in all the highways, Alas! alas ! 
And they shall call the husbandman to mourning, 

And such as are skilful of lamentation to wailing. 

And in all vineyards shad/ be wailing: 

For I will pass through thee, saith the Lorp. 

Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lorn! 

To what end ?s it for you? 

The day of the Lorp is darkness, and not light 

As if a man did flee from a lion, 

And a bear met him ; 

Or went into the house, and leaned his hand on the wall, 
And a serpent bit him. [light ? 
Shall not the day of the Lorp ée darkness, and not 
Even very dark, and no brightness in it ? 
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Here is, First. A very terrible threatening of destruction approaching, 
ver. 16,17. Because they would not take the right course to obtain the favour 
of God, God would take an effectual course to make them feel the weight of his 
displeasure. The threatening is introduced with more than ordinary solemnity, 
to strike an awe upon them. It is not the word of the prophet only, if so it 
might be made light of, but it is the Lord Jehovah, that has an infinite, eternal 
being, it is the God of hosts, that has a boundless, irresistible power, and it is 
Adonai, the Lord, that has an absolute, incontestable sovereignty, and an uni- 
versal dominion; it is he that saith it, who can and will make his words good. 
And he hath said, 1. That the land of Israel shall be put into mourning, 
true mourning; that all places shall be filled with lamentation for the cala- 
mities coming upon them. Look into the cities, and “ wailing shall be in all 
streets,” in the great streets, in the bye-streets. Look into the country, and 
“they shall say in all the highways, Alas! Alas!” we are all undone. ‘The 
lamentation shall be so great as not to be confined within doors, nor kept within 
the bounds of decency, but it shall be proclaimed in the streets and highways, 
and run wild. The husbandman shall be called from the plough by the cala- 
mities of his country to the natural expressions of mourning. And because 
those will come short of the merits of the cause, such as are skilful of lamenta- 
tion shall be called to artificial mourning, to put accents upon the lamentations 
of the real mourners with their Ahone, Ahone. Even in all vineyards, where 
there used to be nothing but mirth and pleasure, there shall be general wailing, 
when a foreign force invades the country, lays all waste, and there is no making 
any head against it, no weapons left but prayers and tears. 2. hat the land of 
Israel] shall be brought to ruin, and the advances of that ruin are the occasions 
of all this wailing. “I will pass through thee,” as the destroying angel passed 
through the land of Egypt to destroy the firstborn, but then passed over the 
houses of the Israelites. God’s judgments had often passed by them, but now 
they shall pass through them, shall run them through. 

Secondly. A just and severe reproof to those who made light of these threat- 
enings, and impudently bid defiance to the justice of God and his judgments, 
ver. 18. Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord, that reelly wish for 
times of war and confusion, as some do who have restless spirits and long for 
changes, or who choose to fish in troubled waters, hoping to raise their families, 
as soine had done, upon the ruins of their country. ut the prophet tells them 
this should be so great a desolation that nobody could get by it. Or, it is 
spoken to those who, in their wailings and lamentations for the calamities the 
were in, wished they might die and be rid out of their misery, as Job did, with 
passion, The prophet shews them the folly of this: Do they know what death 
1s to those that are unprepared for it, and now much more terrible it will be 
than any thing that can befall them in this life? Or, rather, it is spoken to 
those who speak jestingly of that day of the Lord which the prophets spoke so 
seriously of; they desired, that is, they challenged it; they said, Let him do his 
worst, “let him make speed,” and “hasten his work,” Jsa. y. 19. “ Where is 
the promise of his coming,” 2 Pet. iii. 4. It intimates, 1. That they do not 
believe it. They say pel wish it would come, because they do not believe it 
will ever come, nor will they believe it unless they see it. 2. ‘hat they do not 
fear it. Though they may have some belief of it, yet they have so little con- 
sideration of it, and their mind is so intent upon other things, that they are 
under no apprehension at all of peril from it; instead of having the conscience 
to dread it, they have the curiosity to desire it. In answer to this, 

1. He shews the folly of those that impudently wished for any of God’s judg- 
ments, and made a jest of any of the terrors of the Lord. To what end is it for 
you that the day of the Lord should come? You will find it both certain and 
aad; not a thing to be bantered, for it is neither a thing to be questioned 
whether it will come or no, nor a thing to be turned off witha slight when it 
doth come. “ The day of the Lord is arkness, and not light,” ver. 18. “Shall 
it not be so?” ver. 20. Do not your own consciences tell you it will be so, that 
it will be very dark, and no brightness in it? Note, The day of the Lord will 
be a dark, dismal, gloomy day to all inpenitent sinners; the day of judgment 
will be so, and sometimes the day of their present trouble. And when God 
makes a day dark, all the world cannot make it light. re : 

2. He shews the folly of thuse that impatiently wished for a change of God's 
judgments, in hopes the next would be better and more tolerable. ‘They desire 
the day of the Lord in hopes to mend themselves, though their hearts and lives 
be not amended, or, however, to know the worst. But the prophet tells them 
they know not what they ask; ver. 19, it is “as ifa man did flee from a lion, 
and a bear met him,” a beast of prey more cruel and ravenous than a lion; or, as 
if a man, to escape all dangers abroad, “ went into the house” for security, and 
“leaned his hand on the wall” to rest himself, and there ‘‘a serpent bit him.” 
Note, Those that are not reformed by the judgments of God will be pursued 
by them, and if they escape one, another stands ready to seize them; “‘ Fear, 
and the pit, and the snare” surround them, /sa. xxiv. 17,18. 1t is madness 
therefore to defy the day of the Lord. 


21 I hate, I despise your east days, 

And I will not smell in your solemn assemblies. 

22 Though ye offer me burnt offerings and your meat offer- 
I will not accept them: [ings, 
Neither will I regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts, 

23 ‘Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; 

For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 

24 But let judgment run down as waters, 

And righteousness as a mighty stream. 


IDOL CARS —¥FROM SIDONIAN 


COINS.—ver. 26. 


of every thousand a hundred will be left, and of every hundred only 
ten. 

y. 5. This verse corresponds with verse 4 of the preceding chapter. 
It is not clear what is intended by going over to Beersheba, which 
was in the south of Judah, and formed no part of the northern 
kingdom here addressed. A probable conjecture is that Beersheba 
was at this time the seat of idolatrous worship, to which circum- 
stance the prophet refers here and in chap. viii 14. The language 


here seems to point to Beersheba as a place to which the idolatrous 
Israelites made pilgrimages, in order to render false worship there. 

v. 6. The whole of northern Israel is called the house of Joseph, 
because Ephraim and Manasseh were two of its principal tribes. 

v. 7. It is stated that several kinds of wormwood are found in 
Palestine. The plant is wrongly called hemlock in chap. vi. 12. 

vy. 8. As in chap. iv. 13, so here, the supremacy of the Lord over 
all imaginary gods is shown by an appeal to his control over Nature. 
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25 Have ye offered unto me sacrifices and offerings 
In the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel ? 
But ye have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch 
And Chiun your images, 
The star of your god, which ye made to yourselves. 
27 Therefore will I cause you to go into captivity beyond 
Damascus, 
Saith the Lorp, whose name 7s The God of hosts. 


‘Tne scope of these verses is to shew how little God valued their shows of 
oot nay, how much he detested them, while they went on in their sins. 
Jbserve 

First. How unpleasing, nay, how displeasing, their hypocritical services were 
to God. They had their feast days at Bethel, in imitation of those at Jeru- 
salem, in which they pretended to rejoice before God; they had their solemn 
assemblies for religious worship, in which they put on the gravity of those who 
come before God as his people come, and sit before him as his people sit; they 
offered to God burnt offerings, to the honour of God, together with the meat 


offerings that by the law were to be offered with them; they offered the peace | 


offerings, to implore the favour of God, and they offered them of fat beasts they 
had, ver. 22. In imitation likewise of the seniple music, they had “ the noise of 
their songs,” and “the melody of their viols,” ver. 23, vocal and instrumental 
musie with which they praised God: with these services they hoped to make 
God amends for the sins they had committed, and to obtain leave to go on in 
sin; and therefore they were so far from being acceptable to God that they 
were abominable. He hated, he despised their feast days, not only despised 
them as no valuable services done to him, but hated them as an affront and 
provocation to him, as we hate to see men dissemble with us, pretend a respect 
for us when really they have none. Nothing more hateful, more despicable 
than hypocrisy; “ He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice it shall be 
counted a curse,” when it appears his heart is not with him. God will not 
smell in their solemn assemblies, for there is nothing in them that is grateful to 
him, but a great deal that is offensive. Their sacrifices are not to him “ofa 
sweet smelling savour,” as Noah’s was, Gen. viii. 21. He will not accept them, 
he will not regard them, will not take any notice of them; he will not “hear the 
melody of their viols,” for when sin is a jar in the harmony it grates in his ears; 
“Take it away,” saith God, I cannot bear it. Now this speaks, 1. That 
sacrifice itself is of small account with God, in comparison with moral duties; 
to love God and our neighbour is better than all burnt offerings and sacri- 
fice. 2. That the sacrifice of the wicked is really an abo nination to him, 
Pr.xv.8. Dissembled piety is double iniquity, and so it wil: be found when, 
if any place in hell be hotter than another, that will be the hypocrite’s portion. 

Secondly. What it was that he required in order to the acceptableness of 
their sacrifices, and without which no sacrifice would be acceptable; ver. 24, 
“Let judgment run down as waters” among you, and “righteousness as a 
mighty stream,” that is, 1. Let there be a general reformation of manners 
among you. L 
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et religion, God’s judgment and righteousness, have its due | 


influence upon you; let your land be watered with it, and let it bear down all | 


the opposition of vice and profaneness; let it run wide as overtlowing waters, 
and return strong as a mighty stream, 2. In particular, let justice be duly 
administered by magistrates and rulers; let not the current of it be stopped 
by partiality and bribery, but let it come freely, as waters do, in the natural 
course; let it be pure as running waters, not muddled with corruption, or 
whatever may pervert justice, Let it run like a mighvy stream, and not suffer 
itself to be obstructed, or its course retarded, by the fear of man; let all have 
free access to it, as a common stream, and have benefit by it, as “ trees planted 
by the rivers of waters.” The great thing laid to Israel’s charge was turning 
“judgment into wormwood,” ver. 7; in that matter therefore they must reform, 
Zec. vii. 9. This was it that God desired more-than sacrifices, Hos. vi. 6; 
1 Sam. xv. 

Thirdly. 
it was his own law, in comparison with the moral precepts; ver. 25, “ Did ye 
offer to me sacrifices in the wilderness forty years?” No, you did not; for the 
xreatest part of that time sacrifice was very much neglected, because of the 
unsettledness of their state. After the second year the passover was not kept 
till they were come into Canaan, and other institutions were in like manner 
intermitted; and yet, because God will have mercy and not sacrifice, he never 
imputed the omission to them as their fault, but continued his care of them, 
and kindness to them; that was not it, but their murmuring and unbelief, for 
which God was displeased with them. He that so owned his people, though 
they did not sacrifice, when in other things they kept close to him, will certainly 
disown them, though they do sacrifice, if in other things they depart from him. 
But though ritual sacrifices may thus be dispensed with, spiritual sacrifices will 
not; even justice and honesty will not excuse for the want of prayer and praise, 
a broken heart, and the love of God. Stephen quotes this passage, Acts vii. 42, 
to shew the Jews that they ought not to think it strange, the repeal of the 
ceremonial law, when from the beginning it was comparatively made light of : 
compare Jer. vii. 22, 23. 


Fourthly. What little reason they had to expect that their sacrifices should 


be acceptable to God, when they and their fathers had been all along addicted 


the law of worshipping the Lord our God is, that him only we must serve. 
“But you have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch,” ver. 26, little shrines that 
you made to carry about with you; pout 
when vou durst not be seen to do it publicly. You have had the images of your 
Moloch, your king, probably representing the sun, that sits king among the 
heavenly bodies, and Chiun, or Remphan, as Stephen calls it, Acts vii. 43, after 
the Septuagint, which it is supposed represented Saturn, the highest of the 
seven planets. The worship of the sun, moon, and stars, was the most ancient, 
most general, and most plausible idolatry; they made to themselves the star of 
their God, some particular star which they took to be their god, or the name 
of which they gave to their god. This idolatey Israel was from the beginning 
prone to, Deu. iy. 19; and those that retain an affection for false gods cannot 
expect the favour of the true God. 

ifthly. What punishment God would inflict upon them for their persisting 
in idolatry; ver. 27, “ L will cause you to go into captivity beyond Damascus,” 
They were led captive by Satan into idolatry, and therefore God caused them 


to go into captivity among idolaters, and hurried them into a strange land, who |) 


were so fond of strange gods. ‘They were carried beyond Damascus; their 
captivity by the Assyrians was far beyond that by the Syrians; for, if lesser 
judgments do not the work for which they were sent, God will send greater. 
Or, the captivity of lsrael under Shalmaneser was far beyond that of Damascus 
under ‘l'iglath-pileser, and much more grievous and destructive, which was 


22. 
What little stress God had laid upon the law of sacrifices, though © 
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foretold, ch. i. 5; for as the sins of God’s professing people are greater than the 
sins of others, so it may be expected their punishment will be proportionable, 
We find the spoil of Damascus and that of Samaria carried off together by the 
king of Samaria, Jsa. viii. 4; Stephen reads it, “1 will carry you away beyond 
' Babylon,” Acts vii. 43; farther than Judah shall be carried, so far farther as 
not to return. And to make this sentence appear both the more certain and 
the more dreadful, he that passeth it calls himself “the Lord, whose name is the 
God of hosts,” and who is therefore able to execute the sentence, having hosts 


at command. 
CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter we have, I. A sinful people studying to put a slight upon God’s threatenings, 
and to make them appear trivial; confiding in their privileges and pre-eminences above 
other nations, ver. 2,3; and their power, ver. 13; and wholly addicted to their pleasures, 
ver.4—6. II. A serious prophet studying to put a weight upon God’s threatenings, and 
to make them appear terrible, by setting forth the severity of those judgments that were 
coming upon these sensualists, ver. 7; God’s abhorring them, and abandoning them 
and theirs to death, ver. 8—11; and bringing utter desolation upon them, since they 
would not be wrought upon by the methods he had taken for their conviction, 
ver. 11—I4. 


\ OE to them ¢hat are at ease in Zion, 
And trust in the mountain of Samaria, 

Which are named chief of the nations, 

To whom the house of Israel came ! 

Pass ye unto Calneh, and see ; 

And from thence go ye to Hamath the great ; 

Then go down to Gath of the Philistines : 

Be they better than these kingdoms ? 

Or their border greater than your border ? 

Ye that put far away the evil day, 

And cause the seat of violence to come near ; 

That lie upon beds of ivory, 

Aud stretch themselves upon their couches, 

And eat the lambs out of the flock, 

And the calves out of the midst of the stall ; 

That chant to the sound of the viol, 

And invent to themselves instruments of musick, like 

That drink wine in bowls, [ David ; 

And anoint themselves with the chief ointments : 

But they are not grieved for the affliction of Joseph. 

‘Therefore now shall they go captive with the first that 
go captive, 


6 


be removed. 


The first words of the chapter are the contents of these verses; but they 
sound very strange, and contrary to the sentiments of a vain world, “ Woe to 
them that are at ease!” We are ready to say, Happy they that are at ease, that 
‘neither feel any trouble nor fear any, that lie soft and warm, and lay nothing 
to heart; and wise, we think, are they that do so, that bathe themselves in the 
delights of sense, and care not how the world goes. These are looked upon as 
doing well for themselves that do well for their bodies, and make much of 
them; but against them this woe is denounced, and we are here told what their 
ease is, and what the woe is. ; f 

First. Here is a description of their pride, security, and sensuality, for which 
God woud reckon with them, o'r. cs 

1. They were vainly conceited of their own dignities, and thought those 
would secure them from the judgments threatened, and be their defence 
against the wrath both of God and man. Ist. Those that dwell in Zion 
thought that was honour and protection enough for them, and they might 
there be quiet from al) fear of evil—because it was a strong city, well fortified 
both by nature and art, (we read of Zion’s strongholds, and her bulwarks; 
and because it was a royal city, where was set the thrones of the house o 
David, (it was the head city of Judah, and therefore truly great ;) and especially 
| because it was the holy city, where the temple was, and the testimony of Israel. 
They that dwelt there doubted not but that God’s sanctuary would be a sane- 
tuary to them, and would shelter them from his judgments. The “temple of 


e ‘| the Lord are these,” Jer. vii. 4. They are haughty because of the holy moun- 
to the worship of other gods. So some take ver. 25, ‘ Did you offer to me sacri- |) tai iii 
fices?’ that is, ‘To me only? No, and therefore not at all to me acceptably ; for | 


tain, Zeph. iii. 11. Note, Many are puffed up with pride, and rocked asleep in 
carnal security, | their church privileges, and the place they have in Zion, 
| 2nd. Those that dwelt in the mountain of Samaria, though it was not a holy 


y , 3 | hill, like that of Zion, yet they trusted in it, because it was the metropolis of a 
et idols, for your private superstition, | 


potent kingdom, and perhaps, in imitation of Jerusalem, was the head-quarters 
of its religion; and by lapse of time the hill of Shemer became with them in as 
good repute as the hill of Zion ever was. They hoped for salvation from those 
hills and mountains. 3rd. Both these two kingdoms valued themselves upon 
their relation to Israel, that prince with God, which they looked upon as 
making them the “chief of the nations,’ more ancient and honourable than 
any of them; the ‘firstfruits of the nation,’ so the word is, dedicated to God, 
and sanctifying the whole harvest. ‘The house of Israel came to them, that is, 
was divided into those kingdoms Zion and Samaria were the mother cities of. 
Those that were at ease were the princes and rulers, the great men, that were 
chief of the nations, chief of those two kingdoms, and to whom, having their 
residence in Zion and Samaria, the whole house of Israel spplite themselves 
for judgment. Note, It is hard to be great and not to be proud. Great nations 
and great men are upt to overvalue themselves and to overlook their neigh- 


bours, because they think they a little overtop them. But, for a check to their 
pride and security, the prophet bids them take notice of these cities that were 
within the compass of their knowledge, that had been as illustrious in their 
time as ever Zion and Samaria were, and yet were destroyed, ver. 2. Go to 
Calneh, which was an ancient city, built by Nimrod, Gen. x. 10, and see what is 
come of that,—it is now in ruins; so is Hamath the great, one of the chief cities 


v. 10. Dr. A. Clarke correctly explains this, ‘They cannot bear 
an upright magistrate, and will not have righteous laws executed.” 

v. 11, 12. Those in authority are mainly intent upon their own 
aggrandisement, and utterly careless of justice and kindness. 

y. 16. “Such as are skilful of lamentation” are doubtless the 
hired mourners, such as we read of in Homer and in Jer. ix. 17. 

v. 19. Some kinds of serpents, as is well known, secrete themselves 
in holes in walls; even the walls of inhabited houses are not free 
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from them. Dr. Kitto says, “The smaller serpents in the East 
delight to harbour in the old walls of houses, and particularly of 
dark chambers, to which they obtain easy access, as the doors hang 
loosely, and the windows are often mere wooden lattices without — 
lass.” r 
y. 27. Some of the Israelites had been taken captive to Damascus 
(chap. i. 3—5), but this verse threatens a greater and more distant 
captivity. a. oa 


And the banquet of them that stretched themselves shall - 
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of Syrra. Sennacherib boasts of “destroying the gods of Hamath.” Gath was 
likewise made desolate by Hazael not long ago, 2 Kin, xii. 17. Now, were 
“they better than those kingdoms of Judah and Israel?” Yes, they were, and 
“their border greater than your border,” so that they had more reason than 
you to be confident of their own safety. Yet you see what has become of them, 
and dare you be secure? “Art thou better than populous No?” Nah. iii. 8. 
Note, The examples of others’ ruin forbid us to be secure. : 

2. They persisted in their wicked courses upon a presumption that they 
should never be called to an account for them; ver. 3, ‘“ Ye put far away the 
evil day,” the day of reckoning, as a thing that shall never come; or ye look 
upon it as at such a distance that it makes no impression at all upon you; ye 
put it far away, and think ye can still put it yet farther, and adjourn it de die in 
diem.—‘ from day to day;’ and therefore ye “cause the seat of violence to come 
near,” that is, ye venture upon all acts of injustice and oppression, and have 
os fellowship with the throne of iniquity, which frameth mischief by a law,” 
Ps. xciv. 20: ye cause that to come near, as if that would be your protection 
from these judgments which really ripens you forthem. Note, Therefore men 
take sin to be near them, because they take judgments to be far off from them; 
but they deceive themselves who thus mock God. 

3. ‘They indulged themselves in all manner of sensual pleasures and delights, 
ver.4—6. These Israelites were perfect epicures and slaves to their appetites. 
Their dignities (in consideration of which they ought to have been examples of 
self-denial and mortification) they thought terete justify them in their sen- 
sunality. The gains of their oppression and violence they thought would bear 
the charge of it; and they put the evil day at a distance, that that might give 
them no disturbance in it. ‘hat which they are here charged with is not in 
itself sinful, these things might be soberly and moderately used, but they placed 
their happiness in the gratification of their carnal appetites; and though they 
were men in office, that had business to mind, they gave themselves up to their 
pleasures, spent their time in them, and threw away their thoughts, and cares, 
and estates upon them; they were in these enjoyments as in their element, 
Their hearts were upon them, they exceeded all bounds in them, and this at a 
time when God in his providence was calling them to “ weeping and mourning,” 
Isa. xxii, 12, 13. When they were under guilt and wrath, and the judgments of 
God were ready to break in upon them, they called for wine and strong drink 
presuming that “ to-morrow shall be as this day, and much more abundant, 
Jsa. \vi. 12, thus walking contrary to God, and setting his justice at defiance. 
Ist. They were extravagant in their furniture. Nothing would serve them but 
beds of ivory to sleep upon, or to sit on to their meat, when sackcloth and 
ashes had better become them. 2nd. They were lazy, and humoured them- 
selves in the love of ease. ‘They did not only lie down, but stretched them- 
selves upon their couches, when they should have stirred up themselves to 
their business. They were willingly slothful, and took a pride in doing nothing. 
‘They abounded in superfluities, so the margin reads it, when many of their poor 
brethren wanted necessaries. 3rd. ‘Chey were nice and curions in their diet, 
must have every thing of the best, and abundance of it. They “eat the lambs 
out of the flock,” (lambs by wholesale,) and “the calves out of the midst of the 
stall,” the fattest they could lay their hands on; and these perhaps not out of 
their own flock, and their own stall, but taken by oppression from the poor. 
4th. They were merry and jovial, and diverted themselves at their feasts with 
music and singing. They “chant to the sound of the viol,” sing and play in 
concert, and they invent new-fashioned instruments of music, striving herein, 
more than in any thing else, to excel their ancestors; they set their wits to 
work to contrive now to please their fancy. Some men never shew their 
ingenuity but in their luxury; on that they bestow all their faculty of inven- 
tion and contrivance. They invent “instruments of music, like David,” enter- 
tain themselves with that which formerly used to be the entertainment of kings 
only. Or, it intimates their profaneness in their mirth: they mimicked the 
temple music, and made a jest of that, because, it may be, it was old-fashioned 
and they took a pride in bantering it, as the Babylonians did when they urge 
the captives to sing them the songs of Zion. Such was Belshazzar’s profane- 
ness when he drank wine in temple bowls, and such theirs that sing vain and 
loose songs in psalm tunes, on purpose to ridicule a Divine institution. 5th. 
They drink to excess, and never think they can pour down eneugh. They 
“drink wine in bowls,” not in glasses or cups, (as Je. xxxv. 5;) they hate to be 
stinted, and must have large draughts, and therefore make use of vessels that 
they can steal a draught out of. 6th. They affect the strongest perfumes, they 
“anoint themselves with the chief ointments,” to please the sieht: and to make 
them more in love with their own bodies, and to guard against those presages 
of putrefaction which they carry about with them while they live. o ordi- 
nary ointments would serve their turn—they must have the chief, such as were 
far-fetched and dear bought, when cheaper would have served as well. 

4. They had no concern at all for the interests of the church of God, and of 
the nation, that were sinking and going to decay, ‘* They are not grieved for the 
afHiction of Joseph.” The church of God, including both the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, (which are called Joseph, Ps. \xxx. 1,) was in distress,—invaded 
insulted, and broken in upon; their own kingdom, which they were intrusted 
with the government of the affairs of, which they were the directors of, the 
peace of which they were the conservators of, great breaches were made upon 
it, upon its peace and welfare; and they were so besotted, that they were uot 
aware of them, so indulgent of their pleasures, that they never laid them to 
heart, and had such an aversion to the thing called business, that they were 
in no care and concern to get them eainived: It is all one to them whether 
the nation sink or swim, so that they can but lie at ease and live in pleasure. 
Particular persons that belonged to Joseph were in affliction, and they took no 
cognizance of their case, of the wrongs and hardships they sustained, and the 
troubles they were in; nor took any care to relieve them, or right them: con- 
trary to the temper of holy Job, who, when he was in prosperity, wept with 
him that was in misery, and his soul was grieved for the poor, Job xxx. 25, 
Some think that, in calling the afflicted church Joseph here, there is an allu- 
sion to the story of Pharaoh’s butler, who, when he was preferred to give the 
cup again into his master’s hand, “remembered not Joseph, but forgat him,” 
Gen. x\. 21, 23. Thus they “drank wine in bowls,” but “ were not grieved for 
the affliction of Joseph.” Note, Those are commonly careless of others’ 
troubles that are set upon their own pleasures; and it is a great offence to 
ve when his church is in affliction and we are not grieved for it, nor lay it to 
peurt. 

Secondly. Here is the doom passed upon them; ver. 7, “ Therefore now shall 
they go captive with the first that go captive,” and shall fall into all the miseries 
that attend captives; and the banquet of them that stretched themselves upon 
their couches shall be removed. ‘Their plenty shall be taken from them, and 
they from it, because hat made it the food and fuel of their lusts. 1. They 
that lived in luxury shall lose even their liberty, and, by being brought into 
servituay, shall be justly punished for the abuse of their dignity and dominion, 
2. ‘(hey that trusted in the delights and pleasures of their own land shall be 
carried away into a strange land, and so nade ashamed of their pride and con- 
fidence: they shail go captive. 3. They that placed their happiness in the 
pleasures of sense, and set their hearts upon them, shall be deprived of those 


pleasures; their banquet shall be removed, and they shall know what it is to | 
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fare hard. 4. Those that stretched themselves shall he made to contract 
themselves, and to come in a less compass. 5. Those that put the evil day far 
from them shall find it nearer to them than it is to others; “they shall go eap- 
tive with the first,” who flattered themselves with hopes, that, if trouble did 
come, they should be the last that should be seized by it. Those are ripen- 
ing apace for trouble themselves, that lay not to heart the troubles of others 
} and of the church of God. Those that give themselves to mirth when God 
ha ears mourning, will find it is a sin that shall not go unpunished, 
sa. xxii, 14, 


8 The Lord Gop hath sworn by himself, 
Saith the Lorp the God of hosts, 
I abhor the excellency of Jacob, and hate his palaces : 
Therefore will I deliver up the city with all that is therein, 
9 And it shall come to pass, if there remain ten 
men in one house, that they shall die. 10 And a 
man’s uncle shall take him up, and he that burneth 


BURNING THS DEAD, 


him, to bring out the bones out of the house, and 

shall say unto him that zs by the sides of the house, 

‘Is there yet any with thee? and he shall say, No. 

Then shall he say, Hold thy tongue: for we may 

not make mention of the name of the Lorp. 

11 For, behold, the Lorp commandeth, 

And he will smite the great house with breaches, 

And the little house with clefts. 

Shall horses run upon the rock ? 

Will one plow there with oxen ? 

For ye have turned judgment into gall, 

And the fruit of righteousness into hemlock : 

13 Ye which rejoice in a thing of nought, 

Which say, Have we not taken to us horns by our own 
strength ? 

But, behold, I will raise up against you a nation, O 
house of Israel, 

Saith the Lorp the God of hosts; 

And they shall afflict you from the entering in of 
Hemath 

Unto the river of the wilderness. 


In the former part of the chapter we had these secure Israelites loading 
themselves with pleasures, as if they could never be made merry enough; here 
we have God loading them with punishments, as if they could never be made 
miserable enough. nd observe, 

First. How strongly this burthen is bound on, not to be shaken off by their 
preene tion and security; for it is bound by “ the Lord, the God of hosts,” by 

is mighty, his almighty hand, which none can resist. It is bound with an oath, 
which puts the sentence past revocation: “‘ The Lord God hath sworn,” and he 
will not repent; and, since he could swear by no greater, he hath sworn by 
himself. ow dreadful, how miserable is the case of those whose ruin, whose 
abd ee God himself hath sworn, who can execute his purvose, and cannot 
alter it 


12 


14 


vi. 1. The common rendering of this verse is not correet, and 
consequently the use habitually made of it as a rebuke to those who 
are careless amid spiritual privileges is erroneous. A woe is de- 
nounced upon those who live at Jerusalem in the pride of fancied 
security, and upon such as feel similarly safe because they live at 
Samaria. Jerusalem (called Zion, by a well-known figure) and Sa- 
maria were the capitals of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
and the prophet warns each that not even the metropolis was safe. 


The words rendered “ which are named chief of the nations” mean 
that the cities alluded to are distinguished as the chief cities of the 
two Hebrew kingdoms to which the whole house of Israel had come. 

vi. 2. Calneh, or Calno, is the name of an ancient Assyrian city, 
probably celebrated for its splendour in the days of Amos. Hamath 
was long the chief city of Upper Syria, and stood in the valley of the 
Orontes. Antiochus Epiphanes gave it the name of Epiphaneia, but 
the old name never died out, and it is still called Hamah by the 
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Secondly. How heavy this burthen lies. Let us see the particulars. 

1. God will abhor and abandon them; and that speaks misery enough, all 
misery. “1 abhor the excellency of Jacob,” all that which they are proud of, 
and value themselves upon, and for which they call and count themselves the 
chief of the nations. Their visible church-membership, and the privileges of 
that, their temple, altar, and priesthood, these were more than any thing the 
excellencies of Jacob; but, when these were profaned and polluted by sin, God 
abhorred them; he hated and despised them, ch. v. 21. Note, God abhors that 
form of godliness which hypocrites keep up, while they abhor the power of it; 
and if he abhors their temple for the iniquity of that, no marvel that he hates 
their palaces for the injustice and oppression he finds there. Note, That 
creature which we take such a complacency and put such a confidence in, as 
to make it a rival with God, is tnereby made abominable to him. He hates the 
palaces of sinners, for the sake of the wickedness of them which dwell therein ; 
Pr. iii. 33, ““ The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked.” And if God 
abhor them, presently it follows, he will “deliver up the city, with all that is 
therein,” deliver it up into the hands of the enemy, that will lay it waste, and 
make a prey of all its wealth. Note, Those that are abhorred and abandoned 
of God are undone to all intents and purposes. 

2. There shall be a great and general mortality among them, that, ver. 9, 
“If there remain ten men in one house” that have escaped the sword of the 
enemy, yet they shall be met with another way; they shall all die by famine 
or pestilence. In the most sickly times, if there be ten in a house, one 
may hope at least the one half of them will escape, according to the pro- 
portion of two in a bed, one taken, and the other left; but here not one of 
ten shall live to bury the rest. Another instance of the greatness of the 
mortality is, ver. 10, that the nearest relations of the dead shall be forced with 
their own hands to wind up their bodies and bury them, for want of other 
hands to be employed in it; that is all that the next of kin, to whom the right 
of redemption belongs, can do for them, and with great reluctancy will they 
do that. It intimates that the young people shall be cut off soonest; for the 
uncle that survives is ordinarily the senior relation. When the uncle comes 
with the sexton, or “him that burneth,” to “bring out the bones out of the 
house,” he shall say to him that he sees next about the house, “Is there yet 
any with thee?” Are there any left alive? and he shall say, No, this is the last; 
now the whole family is cut off by death, and neither root nor branch remains. 
But that which makes this judgment the more grievous is, that their hearts 
seem to be hardened under it. When he that was found by the sides of the 
house began to enter into discourse with those that were carrying off the dead, 
they shall say, * Hold thy tongue;” do not stand preaching to us about the 
hand of providence in this calamity, for we may not make mention of the name 
of the Lord. God is so angry with us that there is no speaking to him; he is so 
extreme to mark what we do amiss that we dare not so much as make mention 
of his name. ‘Thus the foolishness of men perverteth their way, and brings 
them into distress, and then their heart fretteth against the Lord. Even then 
they will not take notice of his hand, nor suffer those about them to do it. 
Perhaps it was forbidden by some of the idolatrous kings to make mention of 
the name of Jehovah, as by the law of Moses it was forbidden to make mention 
of the names of the heathen gods. We may not do it without incurring the 

enalty. Note, Those hearts are wretchedly hardened indeed that will not be 
brought to make mention of God’s name, and to worship him, when the hand 
of God is gone out against them; and when, as here, sickness and death are 
oI their families. ‘Thus those heap up wrath who cry not when God binds 
them. 

3. Their houses shall be destroyed; ver. 11, God will “smite the great houses 
with breaches, and the little house with clefts;” they shall both be cracked, 
50 as to lose their beauty and strength, and to be hastening towards a fall. 
The princes’ palaces are not above the rebukes of Divine justice, nor the poor 
men’s cottages beneath it; nejther shall escape. When sin has marked them for 


ruin, God will find ways to bring it about. It is by order from him that breaches 


are made. 

‘Thirdly. How justly they are thus burthened. If we understand the matter 
aright, we shall say, ‘Vhe Lord is righteous. 

1. The methods used for their reformation have been all fruitless and in- 
effectual ; ver. 12, “Shall horses run upon the rock ?” to hurl and harrow the 
ground there; or, ‘* Will one plough there with oxen?” No, for there will be 
no profit to countervail the pains. God had sent them his prophets to break 
up their fallow ground, but they found them as hard and inflexible as the rock, 
rough and rugged, and they could do no good with them, nor work upon them; 
and therefore they shall not attempt it any more. ‘hey will not be reclaimed, 
and therefore shall not be reproved, but quite abandoned. Note, Those who 
will not be husbanded as fields and vineyards shall be rejected as barren rocks 
and deserts, Heb. vi. 7, 8. 

2. They had abused their power to the wrong and oppression of many, whose 
injured cause the sovereign Judge wou:d not only right, but revenge. ‘Ye 
have turned judgment into gall,” which is nauseous, “and the fruit of righteous- 
ness into hemlock,” which is noxious. It would make one sick to see how those 
that were intrusted with the administration of public justice bear down equity 
with that power with which they ought to have defended and supported it, and 
sv turned its own artillery against itself. Note, When our services of God are 
soured with sin his providences will justly be embittered to us. 

3. They had set the judgments of God at defiance, and, confiding in their own 
strength, thought themselves a match for Omnipotence; ver. 13, they “rejoiced 
in a thing of nought,” pleased themselves with a fancy that no evil should befall 
them, though they had no ground at all for that confidence, nothing to trust to 
that would bear any weight. They said, “ Have we not taken to us horns?” 
are we not arrived to great dignity and dominion? have we not pushed down our 
enemies, and pushed on our victories? and this “by our own strength,” our own 
conduct and courage, our own wealth and military force? Who then need we 
be afraid of? Who then need we make court to? Not God himself. Note, 
Prosperity and success commonly make men secure and haughty; and those 
that have done much think they can do any thing, any thing without God, nay, 
any thiog against him. But those who trust in their own strength rejoice in a 
thing of nought, and so they will find. Probably they did not say this with 
their lips, tutedem verbis,—‘in so many words ;’ but it was the language of their 
hearts and of their actions, both which God understands. 

Fourthly. How easily and effectually this burthen shall be brought upon 
them, ver. 14. He that brings it upon them is “the Lord the God of hosts,” 
who both may do and can do what he pleaseth¢ who has all creatures at his 
command, and who, when he has work to do, will not want instruments to do it 
with. Though they are the house of Israel, yet he will raise up against them 
a nation which they feared not, but had many a time hoped in, even the 
Assyrians; and this nation shall afflict them, bring them into straits, and put 
them to pain, from “the entering in of Hamath,” in the north, to “the river 
of the wilderness,” the river of Egypt, Sihor or Nile, in the south. The whole 
nation hath shared in the iniquity, and therefore must expect to share in the 
calamity. Note, When men are any way instruments of affliction to us, we must 
see God raising them up against us, for they are his hand, the rod, the sword in 
his hand. The Lore hath hidden Shimei curse David, 
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In this chapter we have, If. God contending with Israel, by the Judgments brought on 
their land. 1. They are threatened with lesser judgments, but are reprieved, and the 
judgments turned away at the prayer of Amos, ver. 1—6. 2. God’s patience is at Jength 
worn out by their obstinacy, and they are rejected, and sentenced to utter ruin, 
ver. 7—9. II. Israel contending with God, by the opposition given to his prophet. 1. 
Amaziah informs against Amos, ver 10, 11, and doth what he can to rid the country of 
him, as a public nuisance, ver. 12, 13. 2. Amos justifies himself in what he did as a 
prophet, ver. 14, 15; and denounceth the judgments of God against Amaziah his perse- 
cutor, ver. 16, 17; for when the contest is between God and ian, it is easy to foresee, 
it is very easy to foretell, who will come off with the worst of it. 


HUS hath the Lord Gop shewed unto me ; and, 
behold, he formed grasshoppers in the begin- 
ning of the shooting up of the latter growth; and, 
lo, 2 was the latter growth after the king’s mowings. 
2 And it came to pass, that when they had made an 
end of eating the grass of the land, then I said, 
O Lord Gop, forgive, I beseech thee: 
By whom shall Jacob arise ? for he zs small 
38 The Lorp repented for this: 

It shall not be, saith the Lorp. 

4 Thus hath the Lord Gop shewed unto me: and, 
behold, the Lord Gop called to contend by fire, and 
it devoured the great deep, and did eat up a part. 
5 Then said I, 


O Lord Gop, cease, I beseech thee: 
By whom shall Jacob arise ? for he zs small 
6 The Lorp repented for this: 
This also shall not be, saith the Lord Gop 
7 Thus he shewed me: and, behold, the Lord 
stood upon a wall made by a plumbline, with a 
plumbline in his hand. 8 And the Lorp said unto 
me, Amos, what seest thou? And I said, A plumb- 
line. Then said the Lord, 
Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst of my 
people Israel : 
I will not again pass by them any more: 
9 And the high places of Isaac shall be desolate, 
And the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste ; 
And I will rise against the house of Jervboam with the 


sword. 


We here see that God bears long, but he will not bear always, with a pro- 
voking people; both these God here shewed the prophet; “Thus hath the 
Lord God shewed me,” ver. 1; and again, ver. 4, and “thus he shewed me,” 
ver. 7. He shewed him what was present, foreshewed him what was to come, 

ave him the knowledge both of what he did and of what he pr ec, for the 
fad God “revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets,” ch. iii. 7. 

First. We have here two instances of God’s sparing mercy, remembered in 
the midst of judgment, the narratives of which ure so like one another, that 
they will be best considered together, and very considerable they are. _ 

1. God is here coming forth against this sinful nation, first by one judgment 
and then by another. : i 

Ist. He begins with the judgment of famine. The prophet saw this in vision; 
he saw God forming grasshoppers or locusts, and bringing them up upon the 
land to eat up the fruits of it, and so to strip it of its beauty, and starve its 
inhabitants, ver. 1. God formed these grasshoppers, not only as they were his 
creatures, and much of the wisdom and power of God appears in the formation 
of minute animals—as much in the structure of an ant as of an elephant—but as 
they were instruments of his wrath: God is said to frame evil against a sinful 
people, Jer. xviii. 11. These grasshoppers were framed on purpose to eat up 
the grass of the land, and vast numbers of them were preneres accordingly. 
They were sent “in the beginning of the shooting up of the latter growth, after 
the king’s mowings.” See here how the judgment was mitigated by the mercy 
that went before it. God could have sent these insects to eat up the grass at 
the beginning of the first growth in the spring, when the grass was most 
needed, was most plentiful, and was the best in its kind; but God suffered that 
to grow, and suffered them to gather it in. The king’s mowings were safel 
housed, for “the king himself is served from the field,” Eccl. v. 9, and coul 
as ill be without his mowings as without any other branch of his revenues, 
Uzziah was now king of Judah, who loved husbandry, 2 Chr. xxvi. 10. But the 
grasshoppers were commissioned to eat up only the latter growth, (the edgrew 
we call it in the country,) the after-grass, which is of little value in comparison 
with the former. The mercies which God gives us, and continues to us, are 
more numerous and more valuable than those he removes from us, which is a 
good reason why we should be thankful, and not complain. ‘The remembrance 
of the mercies of the former growth should make us submissive to the will of 
God, when we meet with disappointments in the latter growth. - The prophet in 
vision saw this judgment prevailing far. These grasshoppers eat up the grass of 
the land, which should have been for the cattle, which the owners must of course 
suffer by. Some understand this figuratively, of a wasting, seettoyin army 
brought upon them. In the days of Jeroboam the kingdom of Israel began 
to recover itself from the desolations it had -been under in the former yeigns, 
2 Kin. xiv. 25; the latter growth shot up, after the mowings of the kings 


Ee 


people, and has a considerable population. In 1871 the discovery of || (see chap. iii. 15). The representations of luxury in these verses 
exactly agree with those which have come to us concerning Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, Assyrians, &e. 

vi. 9,10. From these verses we gather that the Hebrews some. 
times burned the bodies of the dead. The same inference has been 
drawn from some other texts. It does not follow, however, that the 
practice was habitual, and it has been supposed that it was resorted 


to only when the dead were multiplied by pestilence, war, and other 


some curious inscriptions there in a lost character was announced, 
and copies brought to Europe attracted much attention. Gath was 
a principal city of the Philistines, and occupied a strong position ; 
hence it was a place of much importance, though long since a deso- 
lation. 

vi. 4. Beds, or rather couches, of ivory were coveted by the rich, 
who made great use of ivory in adorning their houses and furniture 
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Syria, which we read of 2 Kin. xiii. 3. And then God commissioned the king 
of Assyria with an army of caterpillars to come upon them, and lay them waste; 
that nation spoken of ch. vi. 14, which afflicted them “from the entering of 
Hamath to the river of the wilderness,” which seems to refer to 2 Ain. xiv. 25; 
where Jeroboam is said to have restored their coast “from the entering of 
Hamath to the sea of the plain.” God can then bring all to ruin when we think 
all is in some good measure repaired. 

2nd. He proceeds to the judgment of fire, to shew that he has many arrows 
in his quiver, many ways of humbling a sinful nation; ver. 4, “ The Lord God 
called to contend by fire.” He contended; for God's judgments upon a people 
are his coutroversies with them, in them he prosecutes his action against them ; 
and his controversies are neither causeless nor groundless, He “ called to con- 
tend ;” he did by his prophets give them notice of his controversy, and drew up 
a declaration setting forth the meaning of it. Or, he called for his angels, or 
other ministers of his justice that were to be employed in it. A fire was 
kindled among them; by which is meant, either a great drought,—the heat of 
the sun, which should have warmed the earth, scorched it, and burnt up the 
roots of the grass, which the locusts had eaten the spires of ; or a raging fever, 
which was a fire in their bones, which devoured and eat up multitudes; or 
lightning, fire from heaven, which consumed their houses, as Sodom and 
Gomorrah were consumed, ch. iv. 11; or it was the burning of their cities, 
either by accident or by the hand of the enemy, for fire and sword used to go 
together,—thus were the towns wasted, as the country was by the grasshoppers. 
This tire which God called for did terrible execution; it “devoured the great 
deep,” as the fire that fell from heaven on Elijah’s altar licked up the water 
that was in the trench. ‘Though the water designed for the stopping and 
uenching of this fire were as the water or the great deep, yet it devoured it; 
or who or what can stand before a fire kindled by the wrath of God? It did 
“eat up a part,” a great part, of the cities where it was sent. Or it_was as the 
fire at Taberah, which cousumed the outermost parts of the camp, Num. xi. 15 
when some were overthrown others were “as brands plucked out of the fire.” 
All deserved to be devoured, but it ate up only a part, for God doth not stir up 
all his wrath. 

2. The prophet goes forth to meet him in the way of his judgments, and by 
— seeks tu turn away his wrath, ver. 2. When he saw in vision what 

readful work these caterpillars made, that they had eaten up in a manner all 
the grass of the land—he foresaw they would do so, if sutfered to go on—then 
he said, “ O Lord God, forgive, | beseech thee,” ver. 2; “cease, I beseech thee,” 
ver. 5. He that foretold the judgment in his preaching to the people, yet 
deprecated it in his intercessions for them. “ He is a prophet, and he shall pray 
for thee;” it was the business of prophets to pray for those whom they pro- 
phesied to, and so to make it appear that, though they denounced, they did not 
desire, the woful day. ‘Therefore God shewed his prophets the evils coming, 
that they might befriend the people, not only by warning them, but by praying 
for them, and standing in the gap to turn away God’s wrath, as Moses that great 
prophet often did. Now observe here, 

Ist. The prophet’s prayer, “ O Lord God.” First. “ Forgive, I beseech thee,” 
and take away the sin, ver. 2. He sees sin at the bottom of the trouble, and 
therefore concludes that the pardon of sin must be at the bottom of the 
deliverance, and prays for that in the first place. Note, Whatever calamity 
we are under, personal or public, the forgiveness of sin is that which we should 
be most earnest with God for. Secondly. “ Cease, I beseech thee,” and take 
away the judgment 3, cease the fire, cease the controversy ; “cause thine anger 
towards us to cease.” This follows from the forgiveness of sin; take away the 
cause, and the effect will cease. Note, Those whom God contends with will 
svon find what need they have to ory for a cessation of arms; and there is 
hope that, seuneh God had begun and proceeded far in his controversy, yet it 
may be obtained. 

2nd. he prophet’s plea to enforce this prayer; “By whom shall Jacob 
urise, for he is sinall?” ver. 2, and it is repeated ver. 6, and yet no vain repe- 
tition. Christ in his agony prayed earnestly, saying the same words again and 
again. First. It is Jacob that he is interceding for; the professing people of 
God, called by his name, calling on his name, the seed of Jacob, his chosen 
and in covenant with him. It is Jacob’s case that is in this prayer spread 
before the God of Jacob. Secondly. Jacob is small, very small, already, weak- 
ened and brought low by former judgments; and therefore if these come he 
will be quite ruined and brought to nothing. ‘The people are few, the dust 
of Jacob is now soon counted, which, when time was, was innumerable. ‘hose 
few are feeble; it is “the worm Jacob,” Jsa. xli. 14; they are unable to help 
themselves or one another. Sin will soon make a great people small, will 
“diminish the numerous, impoverish the plenteous, and weaken the courageous. 
Thirdly. By whom shall he arise? He is fallen, and cannot help himself up, 
and he has no friend to help him, none to raise him, unless the hand of God do 
it. What will become of him, then, if the hand that should raise him be 
stretched out against him? Note, When the state of God’s church is very 
ysl a very helpless, it is proper to be recommended by our prayers to 

od’s pity. 
3. God graciously lets fall his controversy in answer to the prophet’s prayer, 
once again; ver. 3, “The Lord repented for this.” He did not change his 
mind, for he is in one mind, and who can turn him? But he changed his way, 
took another course, and determined to deal in mercy, and not in wrath. He 
said, “It shall not be;” and again, ver. 5, “‘ This also shall not be.” The 
caterpillars were countermanded, were remanded, a stop put to the progress of 
the fire, and thus a reprieve was granted. See the power of prayer, of etfectual 
fervent prayer, how much it avails, what great things it prevails for. A stop 
has many a time been put to a judgment by making supplication to the Judge. 
This was not the first time that Israel’s life was begged, and so saved. See 
what a blessing praying people, praying prophets, are toa land, and therefore 
how highly they ought to be valued. uin ha many a time broken in, if they 
had not stood in the breach, and made good the pass. See how ready, how 
swift God is to shew mercy, how he waits to be gracious. Amos moves for a 
reprieve, and obtains it, because God inclines to grant it, and looks about to 
see if there be any that will intercede for it, Zsa. lix. 16. Nor are former 
reprieves objected against farther instances of wohcast but are rather encou- 
ragements to pray and hope for them. ‘This also sha t not be, any more than 
that. It is the glory of God that he multiplies to pardon, that he spares and 
forgives to more than seventy times seven times. 
Secondly. We have here the rejection of those at last who had been often 
reprieved, and yet never reclaimed; reduced to straits, and yet never reduced 
to their God and their duty. This is represented to the prophet by a vision, 
ver. 7, 8, and an express prediction of utter ruin, ver. 9. 
1. The vision is of a plumb-line, a line with a plummet at the end of it, such 
as masons and bricklayers use to run up a wall by, that they may work it 
straight and true, and by rule. Ist. Israel was a wall,a Ady a wall, which 
God himself had reared as a bulwark, or wall of defence to his sanctuary, 
ahich he set up among them. The Jewish church saith of herself, Cant. viii. 10, 

1 am a wall, and my breasts like towers.” This wall was made by a plumb- 
hne, very exact and firm. So happy was its constitution, so well compacted, and 
every thing 80 well ordered according to the model, it had long stood fast as 
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|a wallof brass. But, 2nd. God now stands upon this wall, not to hold it up 
| but to tread it down, or rather to consider what he shall do with it. He stands 
upon it “with a plumb-line in his hand,” to take measure of it, that it may 
aprons to be a bowing, bulging wall. Recti est index sui et vbligur,— This 
|plumb-line would discover where it was crooked.’ Thus God would bring 
| the people of Israel to the trial, would discover their wickedness, and shew 
| wherein they erred; and he would likewise bring his judgments upon them 
|} according to equity, would set a“ plumb-line in the midst of them, to mark 
how far their wall must be pulled down, as David measured the Moabites with 
| a line, 2 Sam. viii. 2, to put them to death. And when God is coming to the 
ruin of a people, he is said to “ lay judgments to the line, and righteousness tu 
the plummet,” for when he pahinnet it is with exactness. It is now deter- 
mined, I will not again pass by them any more; they shall not be spared aud 
reprieved as they have been, their punishment shall not be turned away 
| ch.i, 3. Note, God's patience, that has long been sinned against, will at length 
| be sinned away; and the time will come when those that have been spared 
often shall be no longer spared; “* My Spirit shall not always strive.” After 
frequent reprieves, yet a day of execution will come. 

2. The prediction is of utter ruin, ver. 9. 1st. The body of the people shall 
be destroyed, with all those things that were their ornament and defence, 
They are here called Isaac as well as Israel, the house of Isaac, ver. 16, some 
think in allusion to the signification of Isaac’s name; it is, ‘laughter ;’ they shall 
become a jest among all their neighbours, they shall laugh at them.’ The deso- 
lation shall fasten upon their high places and their sanctuaries, either their 
castles or their temples, both built on high places. ‘Their castles they thought 
safe, and their temples sacred as sanctuaries; these shall be laid waste, to 
punish them for their idolatry, and to make them ashamed of their carnal con- 
fidences, which were the two things for which God had a controversy with 
them. When these were made desolate, they might read their sin and folly in 
their punishment. 2nd. ‘The royal family shall sink first, as an earnest of the 
ruin of the whole kingdom. “I will rise against the house of Jeroboam,” 
Jeroboam the Second, who was now king of the ten tribes; his family was 
extirpated in his son Zacharias, that was “slain with the sword before the 
people” by Shallum, who conspired against him, 2 Kin. xv. 10. How un- 
righteous soever the instruments were, God was righteous, and in them God 
rose up against that idolatrous family. Even kings’ houses will be no shelter 


against the sword of God’s wrath. 

10 Then Amaziah the priest of Beth-el sent to 
Jeroboam king of Israel, saying, Amos hath con- 
spired against thee in the midst of the house of Is- 
rael: the land is not able to bear all his words. 11 
For thus Amos saith, Jeroboam shall die by the 
sword, and Israel shall surely be led away captive 
out of their own land. 12 Also Amazial said unto 
Amos, O thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land 
of Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there : 
13 But prophesy not again any more at Beth-el 
for it as the king’s chapel, and it is the king’s court. 
14 Then answered Amos, and said to Amaziah, [ 
‘was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but 
[ was an herdinan, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit ; 


SYCAMORE FIGS, 
15 And the Lorp took me as I followed the flock, 
and the Lorp said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my 
people Israel. 16 Now therefore hear thou the 
word of the Lorp: Thou sayest, Prophesy not 
against Israel, and drop not thy word against the 
house of Isaac. 17 Therefore thus saith the Lorp: 
Thy wife shall be an harlot in the city, 
And thy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword, 
And thy land shall be divided by line ; 
And thou shalt die in a polluted land : 


And Israel shall surely go into captivity forth of his land. 


One would have expected that what we met with in the former part of the 
chapter should, Ist. Have awakened the people to repentance, when they saw 
that therefore they were reprieved that they might have space to repent, and 
that they could not obtain a pardon unless they did repent. 2nd. That it should 

| have endeared the prophet Amos to them, who had not only shewed his good- 
will to them, in prayimg against the judgments that invaded them, but had 
| prevailed to turn away those judgments, which, if they kad had any sense of 
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causes. It may have been designed to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion. 

vi, 12. For “hemlock” read wormwood, as in chap. v. 7. 

vi. 13. See 1 Kings xxii. 11. Horns were a symbol of power and 
victory. 

anak The entering in of Hamath was a passage between the 
hills through which Hamath was reached, and where the city could 
be well defended. “‘Lhe river of the wilderness” is usually sup- 
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posed to be the same as the “river of Egypt,” at the very opposite 


extremity of the Hebrew territory. 
vii. 1. By “grasshoppers” here must be understood some kind of 


locust, as the word is elsewhere translated. The phrase “the 
king’s mowings” is supposed to refer to a royal privilege of feeding 
or grazing cattle during some part of the year, and upon private 
property. From this verse to the ninth the language is descriptive 
of prophetie visions or symbols, 
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gratitude, would have gained him an interest in their affections. But it fell 
out quite contrary; they continue impenitent, and the next news we hear 
of Amos is that he is persecuted. Note, As it is the praise of great saints that 
they pray for those who are enemies to them, so it is the shame of many great 


sinners that they are enemies to those who pray for them, Ps, axxv. 13, 15; ° 


cix. 4. We have here, 

First. The malicions information brought to the king against the prophet 
Amos, ver. 10, 11. ‘The informer was Amaziah, “the priest of Bethel,” the 
chief of the priests that ministered to the golden calf there; the president of 
Bethel, so some read it, that had the principal hand in civil affairs there. He 
complained against Amos, not only because he prophesied without license from 
him, but because he prophesied against his altars, which would soon have been 
deserted and demolished if Amos’s preaching could but have gained credit. 
Thus the shrine-makers at Ephesus hated Paul, because his preaching tended 
to spoil their trade. Note, Great pretenders to sanctity are commonly the 
worst enemies to those who are really sanctified. Priests have been the most 
bitter persecutors. Amaziah brings an information to Jeroboam against Amos. 
Observe, 

1. The crime he is charged with is no less than treason. “Amos hath con- 
spired against thee,” to depose and murder thee; he aims at succeeding thee, 
and therefore is taking the most effectual way to weaken thee; he sows the 
seeds of sedition in the hearts of the good subjects of the king, and makes them 
disaffected to him and his government, that he may draw them by degrees from 
their allegiance. Upon this account “the land is not able to bear his words.” 
It is slily insinuated to the king that the country was exasperated against him, 
and it is given in as their sense that his preaching was intolerable, and such as 
nobody could be reconciled to, such as the times would by no means bear. 
that is, the men of the times would not. Both the impudence of his supposed 
treason and the ill influence it would have upon the country are intimated in 
that part of the charge, that he conspired against the king in the midst of the 
house of Israel. Note, It is no new thing for the accusers of the brethren to 
misrepresent them as enemies to the king and kingdom, as traitors to their 
prince, and troublers of the land, when really they are the best friends to 

oth; and it is common for designing men to assert that as the sense of the 
country which is far from being so, And yet here I doubt it was too true that 
the people could not bear plain dealing any more than the priests. 

2. The words laid in the indictment for the support of this charge, ver. 11. 
* Amos saith,” and they have witnesses ready to prove it, “ Jeroboam shall die 
by the sword, and Israel shall be led away captive ;” and from hence they infer 
that he is an enemy to his king and country, and not to be tolerated. See the 
malice of Amaziah; he doth not tell the king how Amos had interceded for 
Israel, and by his intercession had turned away first one judgment and then 
another, and did not let fall his intercession till he saw the decree was gone 
forth. He doth not tell him that these threatenings were conditional; and he 
had often assured them that if they would repent and reform the ruin should 
be prevented. Nay, it was not true that he said, “ Jeroboam shall die by the 
sword,” nor did he so die, 2 Kin. xiv. 28, but that God would “rise against the 
house of Jeroboam with the sword,” ver. 9. God’s prophets and ministers have 
often had occasion to make David’s complaint, Ps. lvi. 5, “ Every day they 
wrest my words.” But shall it be made the watchman’s crime, when he sces 
the sword coming, to give warning to the people that hey may get themselves 
secured? or the physician’s crime to tell his patient of the danger of his dis- 
ease, that he may use means for the cure of it? What enemies are foolish men 
to themselves, to their own peace, to their best friends! It doth not appear 
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that Jeroboam took any notice of this information; perhaps he reverenced a 
prophet, and stood more in awe of the Divine authority than Amaziah his 
priest did. 
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1. He justifies himself in his constant adherence to hs work and to his planes 
ver. 15. And that which he is sure will not only bear him out, but bind him 
to it, is, that he had a Divine warrant and commission for it. “I was no 
prophet, or prophet’s son,” neither born nor bred of the office; not originally 
designed for a prophet, as Samuel and Jeremiah; not educated in the schools 
of the prophets, as many others were; but “Iwas a herdman,” a keeper of 
cattle, and “a gatherer of sycamore fruit.” Our sycamores bear no fruit, but 
it seems theirs did, which Amos gathered, either for his cattle, or for himself 
and family, or to sell. He was a plain countryman, bred up and employed in 
country work, and used to country fare. He followed the flocks as well as the 
herds, and thence God took him and bid him, “Go, prophesy to his people 
Israel,” deliver to them such messages as he should from time to time receive 
from the Lord. God made him a prophet, and a prophet to them, appointed 
him his work, and appointed him his post. ‘Therefore he ought not to be 
silenced, for, Ist. He could produce a Divine commission for what he did. He 
did not run before he was sent, but pleads, as Paul, that he was “called to be 
an apostle,” and men will find it is at their peril if they contradict and oppose 
any that come in God’s name; if they say to his seers, See not, or silence those 
whom he has bid to speak; such fight agaiust God. An affront done to an am- 
bassador is an affront to the prince that sends him. ‘Those that have a warrant 
from God ought not to fear the face of man. 2nd. The mean character he 
wore before he received that commission strengthened his warrant, so far 
was it from weakening it. First. He had no thoughts at all of ever bein 
a prophet, and therefore his prophesying could not be imputed to a raised 
expectation, or a heated imagination, but purely to a Divine impulse. Secondly. 
He was not educated or instructed in the art or mystery of prophesying, and 
therefore he must have his abilities for it immediately from God, which 
is an undeniable proof that he had his mission from him. ‘The apostles, 
being originally unlearned and ignorant men, evidenced that they owed their 
knowledge to their having been with Jesus, Acts iv. 13. When the trea- 
sure is put into such earthen vessels, it is thereby made to appear that the 
“excellency of the power is of God, and not of man,” 2Cor. iv. 7. Thirdly. He 
had an honest calling, by which he could comfortably maintain himself and his 
family, and therefore dia not need to prophesy for bread, as Amaziah sug- 
gested, ver. 12; did not take it up as a trade to live by, but as a trust to honour 
God and do good with. Fourthly. He had all his days been accustomed to 
a plain, homely way of living, among poor husbandmen, and never affected 
either gaieties or dainties, and therefore would not have thrust himself so near 
the king’s court and chapel if the business God had ealled him to had not 
called him thither. Fifthly. Having been so meanly bred, he could not have 
had courage to speak to kings and great men, especially to speak such bold and 
provoking things to them, if he had not been animated by a greater spirit than 
his own. If God that sent him had not strengthened him, he could not thus 
have set his face as a flint, Jsa. 1.7. Note, God often chooseth the weak and 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise and mighty; and a herdman 
of ‘'ekoa puts to shame a priest of Bethel, when he receives from God authority 
and ability to act for him. 

2. He condemns Amaziah for the opposition he gave him, and denounceth the 
judgments of God against him, not from any private resentment or revenge, but 
in the name of the Lord, and by authority from him, ver. 16, 17. Amaziah 
would not suffer Amos to preach at all, and therefore he is particularly ordered 
to preach against him: ‘‘ Now therefore hear thou the mora the Lord,” hear 
it and tremble. ‘hose that cannot bear general woes may expect woes of their 
own. The sin he is charged with is forbidding Amos to prophesy; we do not 
find that he beat him, or put him in the stocks, only enjoined him silence: “ Pro- 
phesy not against Israel, and drop not thy word against Isaac.” He must not 
only not thunder against them, but he must not so much as drop a word against 


Secondly. The method he used to persuade Amos to withdraw and quit the j| them; he cannot bear, no not the most gentle distilling of that rain, that small 


country, ver. 12,13. When he could not gain his point with the king to have 
Amos imprisoned, banished, or put to death, or at least to have him frightened 
into silence or flight, he tried what he could do by fair means to get rid of him; 
insinuated himself into his acquaintance, and, with all the arts of wheedling, 
endeavoured to persuade him to go prophesy in the land of Judah, and not at 
Bethel. He owns him to bea seer, and doth not pretend to enjoin him silence, 
but suggests to him, Ist. That Bethel was not a proper place for him to exer- 
cise his ministry in, for it was the king’s chapel, or sanctuary, where he had his 
idols, and their altars and priests; and it was the king’s court, or the house of 
the kingdom, where the royal family resided, and where were set the thrones of 
judgment; and therefore prophesy not any more here. And why not? First. 

ecause Amos is too plain and blunt a preacher for the court and the king’s 
chapel. They that wear silk and fine clothing, and speak silken, soft words, 
are fit for king’s palaces. Secondly. Because the worship that is in the king’s 
chapel will be a continual vexation and trouble to Amos; let him, therefore, get 
far enough from it, and what the eye sees not the heart grieves not for. Thirdly. 
Because it was not fit that the king and his house should be attronted in their 
own court and chapel by the reproofs and threatenings which Amos was con- 
tinually teasing them with in the name of the Lord, as if it were the prerogative 
ef the prince and the privilege of the peers, when they are running headlong 
upon a precipice, not to be told of their danger. Jourthly. Because he could 
not expect any countenance or encouragement there, but on the contrary to be 
bantered and ridiculed by some, and to be threatened and browbeaten by 
others. However, he could not think to make any converts there, or to per- 
suade any from that idolatry which was supported by ne authority and 
example of the king. To preach his doctrine there was but, as we say, to run 
his head against a post, and therefore prophesy no more there. But, 2nd. He 
persuades him that the land of Judah was the fittest place for him to set up in; 
‘Flee thee-away” thither with all speed, “and there eat bread, and prophesy 
there.” ‘here thou wilt be safe, there thou wilt be welcome; the king’s court 
and chapel there are on thy side; the prophets there will second thee, the 
priests and princes there will take notice of thee, and allow thee an honourable 
maintenance. See here, First. How willing wicked men are to get clear of 
their faithful reprovers, and how ready to say to the seers, See not, or see not 
for us; the two witnesses were a torment to them that dwelt on the earth, 
Rev. xi. 10; and it were indeed pity that men should be tormented before the | 
time, but that it is in order to the preventing of eternal torment. Secondly. 
How apt worldly men are to measure others by themselves. Amaziah, as a 
priest, aimed at nothing but the profits of his place, and he thought Amos, as a 
prophet, had the same views, and therefore adviseth him to prophesy there, 
where he might eat bread, where he might be sure to have his belly full; 
whereas Amos was to prophesy where God appointed him, and where there was 
most need of him, not where he would get most money. Note, Those that 
make gain their godliness, and are governed by the hopes of wealth and pre- 
ferment themselves, are ready to think these the most powerful inducements 
with others also. | 

Thirdly. ‘fhe reply which Amos made to these suggestions of Amaziah’s. 
He did not consult with flesh and blood, nor was it his care to enrich himself, | 
but te make full proof of his ministry, and to be found faithful in the discharge 
of it; not to sleep in a whole skin, but to keep a good conscience; and there- 
fore he resolves to abide by his post, aud in answer to Amaziah, 


rain. Let him therefore hear his doom. 

Ist. For the opposition which he gaye to Amos God will bring ruin upon 
himself and his family. This was the sin that filled the measure ot his iniquity. 
First. He shall have no comfort in any of his relations, but be afflicted in those 
that were nearest to him. His “ wife shall be a harlot;” either she shall be 
forcibly abused by the soldiers, as the Levite’s concubine by the men of Gibeah, 
they “ravished the women in Zion,” Lam, v. 11; or she shall herself wickedly 
play the harlot, which, though her sin, her great sin, would be his affliction, his 
great affliction and reproach, and a just punishment upon him for promoting 
spiritual whoredom. Sometimes the sins of our relations are to be looked upon 
as the judgments of God upon us. His children, though they keep honest yet 
shall not keep alive. His “sons and his daughters shall fail by ra sword of 
war, and he himself shall live to see it. He had trained them up in iniquity, 
and therefore (iod will cut them offin it. Secondly. He shall be stripped of all his 
estate; it shall fall into the hand of the enemy, and be divided by line, by lot 
among the soldiers. What is ill got will not be long kept. Thirdly. He shall 
himself perish in a strange country; not in the land of Israel, which had been 
holiness to the Lord, but in a polluted land, in a heathen country, the fittest 
place for sucha heathen to ond hia days in, that hated and silenced God's pro- 
phets, and contributed so much to the polluting of his own land with idolatry. 

2nd. Notwithstanding the opposition he gave to Amos, God will vmng ruin 
upon the land and nation. He was accused for saying, Israel shall be led away 
cuptive, ver. 11, but he stands to it, and repeats it, for the unbelief of man shall 
not make the word of God of none effect. ‘The “burthen of the word of the 
Lord” may be striven with, but it cannot be shaken off. Let Amaziah rage and 
fret, and say what he will to the contrary, “Israel shall surely go into captivity 
forth of his own land.” Note, It is to no purpose to contend with the judg- 
ments of God, for when God judgeth he will overcome. Stopping the mouths 
of God’s ego will not stop the progress of God’s word, for it shall nut 
return void. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Sinful times are here attended with sorrowful times, so necessary is the connexion between 
them; it is tireate1.ed here, again and again, that the Jaughter shall be turned into mourn- 
ing. I. By the vision of a basket of summer fruit is signified the hastening on of the 
ruin threatened, ver. IK—3; and that shall change their note. II. Oppressors are here 
called to an account for their abusing of the poor; and their destruction is foretold, 
which wil] set them on mourning, ver. 4—10. ILI. A famine of the word of God is here 
made the punishment of a people that go a whoring after other gods, ver. 11—14; yet 
for this, which is the most mournful judgment of all, they are not here brought w 
mourning. 


HUS hath the Lord Gop shewed unto me: and 
behold a basket of summer fruit. 2 And he 


said, Amos, what seest thou? And I said, A basket 


of summer fruit. Then said the Lorp unto me, 


vii. 3. “ The Lord repented:” rather, had compassion, and declared 
that the calamity here depicted should not befall the people. So 
verse 6. 

vii. 7, 8. It is very doubtful whether a plumb-line is meant here 


vy the word so translated. It seems a more probable conjecture 

that it was an implement of destruction for demolishing walls. 

Some, however, abide by the sense conveyed in our common version. 
vii. 9. “ The high places of Isaac” is a phrase understood to refer 
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to Beersheba, where Isaac sometimes dwelt. See the narrative in 
Gen. xxvi. 23—33, xlvi. 1. 

vii. 1O—13. This Amaziah was an idolatrous priest, who ministered 
in the worship of the golden calf at Bethel. ‘The message he sent 
to the king was to excite persecution against the prophet. Wheth 
he received any reply from the king is not recorded. Amaziah 
probably failed to provoke the king to assail the prophet, so urged 
him to go into Judah, where the true worship was still supreme. It 
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The end is come upon my people of Israel 
T will not again pass by them any more 

8 And the songs of the temple shall be howlings 
Tn that day, saith the Lord Gop: 
There shall be many dead bodies in every place ; 
They shall cast ¢hem forth with silence 


The great reason why sinners defer their repentance de die in diem,—‘ from 
(lay to day,’ is because they think God thus defers his judgments; and there is 
no song wherewith they so effectually sing themselves asleep as that, “‘ My Lord 
delays his coming ;” and therefore God by his prophets frequently represents to 
Israel the day of his wrath, not only as just and certain, but as very near, and 
hastening on apace. So he doth in these verses: 

First. ‘he approach of the threatened ruin is represented by “a basket of 
summer fruit” which Amos saw in vision, for the Lord shewed it him, ver. 1, 
and obliged him to take notice of it; ver. 2, “Amos, what seest thou?” Note, 
It concerns us to inquire whether we do indeed see that which God has been 
pleased to she-v us, and hear what he has been pleased to say to us; for many a 
thing Go® +,eaks, God shews, once, yea twice, and men perceive it not. Are 
we in the midst of the visions of the Almighty? let us consider what we see. 
He saw “a basket of summer fruit” gathered, and ready to be eaten, which 
signified, 1. That they were ripe for destruction, rotten ripe, and it was time 
for God to put in the sickle of his judgments, and to cut them off; nay, the 
thing was in effect done already, and they lay ready to be eaten up. 2. That the 
year of God's patience was drawing towards a conclusion; it was autumn with 
them, and their year would quickly have its period in a dismal winter. 3. Those 
we call summer fruits that will not keep till winter, but must be used presently, 
an emblem of this people, that had nothing solid or consistent in them. 

Secondly. The intent and meaning of this vision is no more than this, it signi- 
fies that “the end is come upon my people Israel.” The word that signifies 
“the end” is etz, which is of near affinity with Aziz, the word used for “sum- 
mer fruit.” God had long spared them and bore with them, but now his patience 
is tired out. They are indeed his people Israel, but their end, that latter end they 
had been so often minded of, but had so sone forgotten, is now come. Note, If 
sinners do not make an end of sin, God will make an end of them, yea, though 
they be his people Israel. What wag said, ch. vii. 8, is here repeated as God’s 
determinate resolution, “I will not again pass by them any more,” they shall 
not be conniyed at as they have been, nor the judgment coming turned away. 

Thirdly. The consequent of this shall be a universal desolation, ver. 3. When 
the end is come, sorrow and death shall ride in winraph they use to go to- 
gether, and shall at length go away together, when in heaven “there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow,” Jtev. xxi. 4. But here in a sinful world, in a 
sinful nation, 1. Sorrow reigns, reigns to that degree that “the songs of the 
temple shall be howlings.” ‘The songs of God’s temple at Jerusalem, or rather 
of their idol temples, where they Sheth when in honour of the golden calves they 
had eaten and drunk, to rise up to play. They were, perhaps, wanton and pro- 
fane songs, and it is certain, sooner or later, those will be turned into howlings; 
or if they had a sound and show of piety and religion, yet not coming from the 
heart, nor being sung to the glory of God, he valued them not, but would justly 
turn them into howlings! Ros Mourning will follow sinful mirth, yea, and 
sacred mirth too, if it be not sincere. And when God’s judgments are abroad, 
they will soon turn the greatest joy into the greatest heaviness—the temple 
songs, that used to sound so pleasant, not ouly into sighs and groans, but into 
oat howlings that seem so dismal. ‘They shall come to the temple, and finding 
that in ruins, there they shall howl most bitterly. 2. Death reigns, reigns to 
that degree that there shall be dead bodies, “ many dead bodies in every place,” 
(Ps. ex. 6,) slain by the sword or pestilence; so many, that the survivors shall 
not bury them with the usual pomp and solemnity of funerals; they shall not 
so much as have the bell talled, but they shall “ cast them forth with silence,” 
shall bury them in the dead of the night, and charge all about them to be silent, 
and take no notice of it; either because they have not wherewithal to bear the 
charges of a funeral, or because the killing disease being infectious, none would 
come near them, or for fear the enemy should be provoked if they should be 
known to lament their slain. Or, they shall charge themselves and one another 
silently to submit to the hand of God in these desolating judgments, and not to 
repine and quarrel with him. Or it may be taken, not for a patient, but a 
ae silence: their hearts shall be hardened, and all these judgments shall not 
extort from them one word of acknowledgment, either of God’s righteousness 
or their own unrighteousness. 


4 Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, 
5 Even to make the poor of the land to fail, saying, 


When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? | 


And the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, 
Making the ephah small, and the shekel great, 
And falsifying the balances by deceit ? 

6 That we may buy the poor for silver. 
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And ped pe for a par of shoes ; 

Yea, and sell the refuse of the wheat ? 

The Lorp hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob, 
Surely I will never forget any of their works. 

Shall not the land tremble for this, 

And every one mourn that dwelleth therein ? 

And it shall rise up wholly as a flood ; [ Egypt. 
And it shall be cast out and drowned, as by the flood of 
And it shal] come to pass in that day, saith the Lord 
That I will cause the sun to go down at noon, [Gop, 
And I will darken the earth in the clear day : 

And I will turn your feasts into mourning, 

And all your songs into lamentation ; 

And I will bring up sackeloth upon all loins, 

And baldness upon every head ; 

And I will make it as the mourning of an only son, 


And the end thereof as a bitter day. 


God is here contending with proud oppressors, and shewing them, 

First. The heinousness of the sin they were guilty of. In short, they had the 
character cf the unjust judge, Lu. xviii. 2, that neither feared God nor regarded 
man. 

1. Observe them in their devotions, and you will say they have no reverence 

for God. As bad as they are, they do indeed keep upa show and form of god- 

liness, they observe the sabbath and the new moon, they put some difference 
between those days and other days; but they were soon weary of them, and had 
no affection at all to them, but their hearts were wholly set upon the world and 
the things of it. It is asad character which this gives of them, that they said, 
“When will the sabbath be gone that we may sell corn?” Yet it is still the 
character of many that are called Christians. Ist. ‘They were sick of sabbath 
days. When will they be gone? They were weary of the restraints of the 
sabbaths and the new moons, and therefore wished them over, because they 
might do no servile work therein. They were weary of the work and business 
of the sabbaths and new moons, snuffed at it, Mad. i, 13, and were as Doeg, 

“detained before the Lord,” 1 Sam, xxi. 7; they would rather have been any 

where else than about God’s altars. Note, Sabbath days and sabbath work are 

a burthen to carnal hearts, that are always afraid of doing too much for God 

and eternity. Can we spend our time better than in communion with God? 

how much time do we spend pleasantl 
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And re the world? Will not the 
sabbath be gone before we have done the work of it, and reaped the gains of it? 
Why then should we be in such haste to part with it? 2nd. They were fond of 
market days. They longed to be selling corn, and setting forth wheat. When 


they were employed in religious services they were thinking of their mai xet- 
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ings, their hearts “went after their covetousness,” Mze. xxxiii. 31, and thus 
made my Father’s house a house of merchandize, nay, a den of thieves. There. 
fore they were weary of holy duties, because their worldly business stood still 
the while in which they were as in their element, but in God’s sanctuary as 
a fish upon dry ground. Note, Those are strangers to God, and enemies to 
themselves, that love market days better than sabbaths, that would rather be 
selling corn than worshipping God. 

2. Observe them in their conversations, and you will see they have no regard 
to man; and this commonly follows upon the former. Tose that have lost the 
savour of piety will not long retain the sense of common honesty. 
neither do justly nor love mercy. 

Ist. They cheat those they deal with. When they sell their corn they impose 
upon the buyer, both in giving out the goods, and in receiving the money for 
them. They measure him the corn by their own measure, and pretend to give 
him what he agreed for, but they make the ephah small. 
scanty, and not statute measure, and so they wrong him that way. 


‘These hers 


‘The measure is 
When they 
receive his money they must weigh it in their own scales, by their own weights 
and the shekel they weigh by is above standard; they make “the shekel 
great,” so that the money, being found too light, must have more added to it, 
and so they cheat that way too, and this under colour and pretence of exactness 
in doing justice. By such wicked practices as these men shew such a greedi- 
ness of the world, such a love of themselves, such a contempt of mankind in 
general, and of the particular persons they deal with, and of the sacred laws of 
justice, as speaks them to have in their hearts neither the fear nor love of that 
God who hath so plainly said that false weights and balances are an abomina- 
tion to him. Another instance of their fraudulent dealing is, that they “sell the 
refuse of the wheat,” and, taking advantage of their neighbours’ ignorance or 
necessity, make them take it at the same price at which they sell the tinest cf 
the wheat. F 
| 2nd. They are barbarous and unmerciful to the poor. They “swallow up 
the needy,” and “‘ make the poor of the land to fail.” J irst. They valued them- 
selves #0 much by their wealth, that they looked upon all that were poor with 


= 
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RISING OF THE NILE.—ver. 8. 


is difficult to see why the translators speak of “ the king’s chapel,” 
the Hebrew being “a sanctuary of the king,” or a temple under 
royal patronage ; and there was associated with it a royal palace, 

ed in our version ‘ the king’s court.” Bethel was, in fact, the 
place at which the king was not merely accustomed to worship, but 
also had a residence. 

vii. 14. What is here termed sycomore fruit was a kind of in- 
ferior fig, also called a fig-mulberry 


viii. 3. There is no doubt that the temple mentioned here was 
the idolatrous temple at Bethel, the overthrow of which is predicted 
by Amos. 

viii. 5. Notwithstanding their idolatry, the Israelites appear to 
have observed the new moons and Sabbaths as times of rest from 
ordinary business. ‘To make the ephah small and the shekel great 
is to give short measure and to charge a high price. 

viii. 8. The flood of Egypt seems to be an allusion to the over- 
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the nighest contempt imaginable. They hated them, could not endure them, 
but abandoned them, and therefore did what they could to make them cease; 
not by relieving them, to make them cease to be poor, but by banishing and 
destroying them, to make them cease to be, or at least to be in their land. 
But he who thus reproacheth the poor despiseth his Maker, in whose hands 
rich and poor meet together. Secondly. They were so eager to increase their 
wealth, and make it more, that they robbed the poor to enrich themselves; and 
therefore they fastened upon the poor to make a prey of them, because they 
were not able to right themselves, nor to resist or revenge the violence of their 
oppressors. Those riches that are got by the ruin of the poor will bring ruin 
on those that get them. They swallowed up the poor by making them hard 
bargains, and cheating them in those bargains; for therefore they “ falsify the 
baiances by deceit,” not only that they may enrich themselves, may have money 
at command, and so may have every thing else, as they think, at command too, 
but that they may impoverish those about them, and bring them so low, that they 
may force them to become slaves to them; and so, having drained them of every 
thing else, they may have their labour for nothing, or next to nothing. Thus 
they “buy the poor for silver;” they bring them and their children into bondage, 
because they have not wherewithal to pay for the corn they have bought: see 
Neh. v. 2—5. And there were so many that were reduced to this extremity that 
the price was very low; and the oppressors had beat it down so, that you might 
buy a poor man to be your slave “for a pair of shoes.” Property was first 
invaded, and then liberty. It is the method of oppressors first to make men 
beggars, and then make them their vassals. Thus is the dignity of the human 
nature lost in the misery of those that are trampled on, and the tenderness of 
it in the sin of those that trample on them. 

Secondly. Observe the grievousness of the punishment that shall be inflicted on 
them for this sin. When the poor are injured they will cry unto God, and he will 
hear their ery, and reckon with those that are injurious to them; for, they being 
his receivers, he takes the wrongs done to them as done to himself, Hx. xxii. 23, 24. 

1. God will remember their sin against them. He hath “sworn by the excel- 
lency of Jacob,” ver. 7, by himself, for he can swear by no greater; and who but 
he is the glory and magnificence of Jacob? He hath sworn by those tokens of 
his presence with them, and his favour to them, which they had profaned and 
abused, and had done what they could to make them detestable to him; for he 
is said. ch. vi. 8, to ‘abhor the excellency of Jacob.” He swears in his wrath, 
swears by his own name, that name which was so well known, and was so great 
in Israel. He swears, “Surely L will never forget any of their works ;” but 
upon all occasions they shall be remembered against them; for more is implied 
than is expressed. I will never forget them, is as much as to say, I will never 
forgive them; and then it speaks the case of these unjust, unmerciful men to be 
miserable indeed, eternally miserable. Woe, and a thousand woes, to that man 
that is cut off by an oath of God from all benefit by pardoning mercy; and 
those have reason to fear judgment without mercy that have shewed no mercy. 

2. He will bring utter ruin and confusion upon them. It is here described 
largely, and in a great variety of emphatical expressions, that, if possible, they 
might be frightened into a sincere repentance and reformation. 1st. There 
shall be a universal terror and consternation. ‘Shall not the land tremble for 
this?” ver. 8; this land out of which you thought to have driven the poor. 
“Shall not every one mourn that dwelleth therein?” Certainly they shall. 
Note, Those that will not tremble and mourn as they ought for national sins 
shall be made to tremble and mourn for national judgments. Those that look 
unconcerned upon the sins of the oppréssors, which should make them tremble, 
and upon the miseries of the oppressed, which should make them mourn, God 
will find out a way to make them tremble at the fury of those that oppress 
them, and mourn for their own losses and sufferings by it. 2nd. There shall be 
a universal deluge and desolation. When God comes forth against them, the 
waters of trouble and calamity shall “rise up wholly as a flood,” that swells 
when it is dammed up, and soon overflows its banks. Every thing shall make 
against them. That with which they thought to check the progress of God’s 
judgments shall but make them rise the higher. Judgments shall force their 
way, as the breaking forth of waters. ‘The whole land “shall be cast out and 
drowned,” and laid under water, as the land of Egypt is every year by the over- 
flowing of its river Nile. Or, the expressions may allude to some former judg- 
ments of God. Their ruin “shall rise up wholly as a flood,” as Noah’s flood, 
which overwhelmed the whole world, so shall this the whole land; and the land 
shall be “cast out and drowned, as by the flood of Egypt;” that is, as Pharaoh 
and his Egyptians were buried in the Red Sea, which was to them the flood of 
Egypt; both which judgments, as this here threatened, were the punishment 
of violence and oppression, which the Lord is the avenger of. 

3. It shall surprise them, and come upon them when they little think of it; 
ver. 9, “I will cause the sun to go down at noon,” when it is in its full strength 
and lustre; at their noon, when they promise themselves a long afternoon, and 
think they have at least half a day good before them. The earth shall be 
darkened “in the clear day,” when every thing looks pleasant and hopeful. 
Thus uncertain are all our creature comforts and enjoyments, even life itself. 
The highest degree of health and prosperity often proves the next degree to 
sickness and adversity ; Job’s sun went down at noon. Many are taken away 
in the midst of their days, and their sun goes down at noon; in the midst of 
life we are in death. ‘Thus terrible are the judgments of God to those that 
sleep in security, they are to them as the sun’s goin 
they are expected the more confounding they are. % 
safety, then sudden destruction comes, comes as a snare, Lu. xxi. 35. 

4. te shall change their note, and mar all their mirth; ver. 10, “I will turn 
your feasts into mourning ;” as, ver. 3,“ the songs of the temple into howlings.” 

ote, The end of the sinner’s mirth and jollity is heaviness. As to the upright 
there “ariseth light in the darkness,” which gives them the “oil of joy for 
mourning,” so on the wicked there falls darkness in the midst of light, which 
turns their laughter into mourning, their joy into heaviness. So great, so ge- 
neral shall the desolation be, that “sackcloth shall be brought upon all loins, 
and baldness upon every head,” instead of the well-set hair, and the rich gar- 
ments they used to wear. ‘The mourning at that day shall be as ‘mourning for 
an only son,” which speaks the most bitter and lasting lamentation; but is 
there no hope that when things are at the worst they will mend, that at 
evening time it will yet be light? No, even “the end thereof shall be as a bitter 
day,” a day of bitter mourning. ‘The state of impenitent sinners grows worse 
gud worse, and the last of all will be the worst of all. “This shall ye have at 
my hand, ye shall lie down in sorrow.” 


down at noon; the less 
Vhen they cry peace and 


11 Behold, the days come, saith the Lord Gon, 
That I will send a famine in the land, 
Not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 
But of hearing the words of the Lorp: 
12 And they shall wander from sea to sea, [and fro 
And from the north even to the east, they shall run to 
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To seek the word of the Lorp, and shall not find zz. 
13 In that day shall the fair virgins and young men faint 
for thirst. 
14 They that swear by the sin of Samana, 
And say, Thy god, O Dan, liveth ; 
And, The manner of Beer-sheba liveth ; 


Even they shall fall, and never mse up again. 


In these verses is threatened 3 , : 

First. A general judgment of spiritual famine coming upon the whole land; a 
famine of the word of God, the failing of oracles, and the searcity of good preach- 
ing. This is spoken of as a thing at some distance; the days come, they will 
come hereafter, when another kind of darkness shall come upon the land of 
light. When Amos prophesied, and for a considerable time after, there was 
great plenty of prophets, abundant opportunities of hearing the word of God, 
in season and out of season; they had precept upon precept, and line upon 
line. Prophecy was their daily bread, and it is likely they surfeited upon it, as 
Israel on the manna, and therefore God threatens that hereafter he will 
deprive them of this privilege. Probably in the land of Israel there were not 
so many prophets, about the time that the destruction came upon them, as there 
were in the land of Judah; and when the ten tribes went into captivity they 


“saw not their signs,” there were no more any prophets, none to ‘‘shew thein 
how long,” Ps. Ixxiv.9. The Jewish church, after Malachi, had no prophets 
for many ages; and some think this threatening looks farther yet, to the blind- 
ness which has in part happened to Israel in the days of the Messiah, and the 
veil that is on the heart of the unbelieving Jews. ‘They reject the Gospel, and 
the ministers of it, that God doth send to them, and covet to have prophets of 
their own, as their fathers had; but they shall have none, the kingdom of 
God being taken from them and given to another people, Observe here, | 

1. What the judgment itself is that is threatened. It isa famine, a scarcity, 
not of bread and water, which are the necessary supports of the body, and the 
want of which is very grievous, but much sorer judgment than that, even “a 
famine of hearing the words of the Lord.” There shali be no congregations for 
ministers to preach to, nor any ministers to preach; nor any instructions and 
abilities given to those,that do set up for preachers, to enable them for their 
work. ‘lhe word of the Lord shall be precious and scarce; there shall be no 
vision, 1 Sam. iii. 1; they shall have the written word, Bibles to read, but no 
ministers to explain and apply it to them; the water in the well, but nothing 
to draw. It is a gracious promise, Jsa. xxx. 20, that though they have a 
searcity of bread, they shall have plenty of the means of grace; God will 
“vive them the bread of adversity, and the water of affliction,” but their eyes 
shall see their teachers; and it was a common saying among the puritans, that 
brown bread and the Gospel are geod fare; butit is here a threatening, that on 
the contrary they should have plenty enough of bread and water, and yet their 
teachers should be removed. Now, Ist. This was the departure of a great 
part of their glory from their land. This made their nation great and high, 
that to them were committed the oracles of God; but, when those were 
taken from them, their beauty was stained, and their honour laid in the 
dust. 2nd. This was a token of God’s highest displeasure against them. Surely 
he was angry indeed with them, when he would no more speak to them as 
he had done, and had abandoned them to ruin, when he would no more 
afford them the means of bringing them to repentance. 3rd. This made all 
the other calamities that were upon them traly melancholy, that they had no 
prophets to instruct and comfort them from the word of God, nor to give them 
any hopeful prospect. We should say at any time, and will say in a time of — 
trouble, that a famine of the word of God is of all others the surest famine, the 
heaviest judgment. 

2. What will be the effect of this; ver. 12, “ They shall wander from sea to 
sea,” from the sea of Tiberias to the Great Sea, from one border of the country 
to another, to see if God will send them prophets either by sea or land from 
other countries, since they have none among themselves. ‘They shall ge from the 
north to the east; when they are disappointed in one place they shall try 
another, and shall ‘‘run to and fro” as men at a loss, and in a hot pursuit, “ to 
seek the word of the Lord,” to inquire if there be any prophets, any prophecy, 
any message from God; but they “shall not find it.” Ist. Though to many 
this is no affliction at all, yet some will be very sensible of it as a great griev« 
ance, and will gladly travel far to hear a good sermon; but they shall sensibly 
feel the loss of those mercies which others have foolishly sinned away. 2nd. 
Even those that slighted prophets when they had them shall wish for them, as 
Saul did fur Sainuel, when they are deprived of them: many never know the 
worth of mercies till they feel the want of them. Or it may be meant thus, 
though they should thus wander from sea to sea in quest cf the word of God, 
yet they shall not find it. Note, The means of grace are moveable things, and 
the candlestick, when we think it stands most firm, yet may be removed out of 
its place, Rev. ii. 5, and those that now slight “the days of the Son of man” may 
wish in vain to see them. And in the day of this famine ‘‘the fair virgins and 
the young men shall faint for thirst,’ ver. 13. Those who one woula think 
could well enough have borne the toil yet shall sink under it. The Jewish 
ehurches, and the masters of their BY URS OEUPR: some take to be meant by the 
virgins and the young men; these shall lose the word of the Lord and the 
benetit of Divine revelation, and shall faint for want of it, shall lose all their 
strength and beauty. Those that trust to their own merit and righteousness, 
and think they have no need of Christ, others take to be meant by the fair 
virgins aud the choice young men; those shall faint for thirst, when those that 
hunger and thirst after the righteousness of Christ shall be abundantly satisfied 
and filled. 

Secondly. The particular destruction of those that were ringleaders in idola- 
try, ver. 14. Observe, 1. The sin they are charged with. They “swear by the 
sin of Samaria,” that is, by the god of Samaria, the idol that was worshipped at 
Bethel, not far off from Samaria. Thus did they glory in their shame, and 
swear by that as their god, which was their iniquity, thinking that could help 
them which would certainly ruin them, and giving the highest honour to that 
which they should have looked upon with the utmost abhorrence and detesta- 
tion. They say, “ Thy god, O Dan, liveth ;” that was the other golden calf, a 
dumb dead idol, and yet is caressed and complimented as if it had been the 
living and true God. They say,“ the manner,” or way, “of Beer-sheba liveth.” 
‘They swear by the religion of Beer-sheba, the way and manner of worship used 
there, which they looked upon as sacred, and therefore sw ear by it, and appealed 
to it as a Judge of controversy. Thus the papists swear by the mass, as “ the 
manner of Beer-sheba.” 2. The destruction they are threatened with. Those 
who thus give that honour to idols which is due to God alone will find the God 
they affront is thereby made their enemy, so that “they shall fall,” and the gods 
they serve cannot stand their friends, so that they shall “never rise again.” 
They will find that God is jealous, and will resent the indignity done him; and 
that he will be victorious, and it is to no purpose to contend with him. 


pee 


flowing of the Nile. The Israelites would be driven out as if by a 
flood. The invasion of the land by the Assyrians would surely take 
place, and the people would be hurried away into captivity. ’ 

viii. 9. This language is figurative, and in accordance with what is 
elsewhere found as indicative of the greatest calamities. 

viii. 11. The failure of the succession of prophets is predicted, and 
as a matter of fact the line of prophets ceased soon after the Baby- 
lonian captivity. 
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viii. 14, The three references here are to idolatrous institutions. 
“The sin of Samaria” was probably the golden calf which was wor- 
shipped at Bethel, though the words may refer to other pagan rites 
established in Samaria, Dan was not only the name of the tribe of 
Dan, but also of a place otherwise called Laish, and later Paneas and 
Cesarea Philippi. Some are of opinion that at this place the idol Pan 
was worshipped under the name of Dan. The words “the manner - 
of Beersheba” are literally “the way of Beersheba,” and refer to 
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In this chapter we have, I. Judgments threatened which the sinner shall not escape, 
ver. 1—4; which an almighty power shall inflict, ver, 5,6; which the people of Israel 
have deserved, as a sinful people, ver. 7, 8; and yet it shall not be the utter ruin of 
their nation, ver. 8; for a remnant of good people shall escape, ver. 9; but the wicked 
ones shall perish, ver. 10. II, Mercy promised which was to be bestowed in the latter 
days, ver. 1I—15; as appears by the application of jt to the days of the Messiah, 
Acts xv. 16. And with those comfortable promises, after all the foregoing rebukes and 
threatenings, the book concludes, . 


SAW the Lord standing upon the altar: and he said, 

Smite the lintel of the door, that the posts may shake : 

And cut them in the head, all of them; 

And I will slay the last of them with the sword : 

He that fleeth of them shali not flee away, 

And he that escapeth of them shall not be delivered. 

Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine hand take 
them ; [them down: 

Though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring 

And though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, 

I will search and take them out thence ; 


And though they be hid from my sight in the bottom of 


the sea, [them : 
Thence will I command the serpent, and he shall bite 
And though they go into captivity before their enemies, 
Thence will I command the sword, and it shall slay 
thein : [ good. 
And I will set mine eyes upon them for evil, and not for 
And the Lord Gop of hosts zs he 
That toucheth the land, and it shall melt, 
And all that dwell therein shall mourn : 
And it shall rise up wholly like a flood ; 
And shall be drowned, as dy the flood of Egypt 
It ts he that buildeth his stories in the heaven, 
And hath founded his troop in the earth ; 
He that calleth for the waters of the sea, 
And poureth them out upon the face of the earth: 
The Lorp ?s his name. 
Are ye not as children of the Ethiopians unto me, 
O children of Israel ? saith the Lorp. 
Have not I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt ? 
And the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from 
Kir? [kingdom, 
8 Behold, the eyes of the Lord Gop are upon the sinful 
And I will destroy it from off the face of the earth ; 
Saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, 
saith the Lorn. 
9 For, lo, I will command, 
And I will sift the house of Israel among all nations, 
Like as corn is sifted in a sieve, 
Yet shall not the least grain fall upon the earth. 
10 All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword, 
Which say, The evil shall not overtake nor prevent us. 
We have here the justice of God passing sentence upon a provoking people; 
and observe 
First. With what solemnity the sentence is passed. the prophes saw in vision 
“the Lord standing upon the altar,” ver. 1, the altar of burnt offerings, for 
“the Lord hath a sacrifice,” and multitudes must fall as victims to his justice. 
He is removed from the mercy-seat between the cherubims, and stands upon 
the altar, the judgment-seat, on which the fire of God used to fall to devour the 
sacrifices, He stands upon the altar to shew that the ground of his contreversy 
with this people was their profanation or his holy things. Here he stands to 
avenge the quarrel of his altar; as also to signify that the sin of the house of 
Israel, like that of the house of Eli, shall “not be purged with sacrifice nor 
offering for ever,” 1 Sam. iii. 14. He stands on the altar to probibit sacrifice. 
Now tne order given is, “Smite the lintel of the door” of the temple, the 
chapiter, smite it with such a blow “that the posts may shake,” and “cut them,” 
wound them “in the head, all of them;” break down the door of God’s house, 
or of the courts of his house, in token of this, that he is going out from it, and 
forsaking it, and then all judgments are breaking in upon it. Or it signifies the 
destruction of those in the first place that should be as door-posts to the 
nation, for its defence; so as that, they being broken down, it becomes as “a 
city without gates and bars.” Smite the king, who is as the lintel of the door, 
that the princes, who are as the posts, may shake; “cut them in the head, 
cleave them down, “all of them,” as wood for the fire; and “I will slay the last 
of them,” the posterity of them, them and their families, or the least of them 


them and all that are employed under them. Or, I will slay them all, them and 


all that remain of them till it comes to the last man; the slaughter shall be 


the idolatrous customs or practices which prevailed there, but it is 
not known what they consisted in. rik 

ix. 1. According to some, the scene of this prophetic vision and 
denunciation was at Jerusalem, but others are of opinion that it 
was at one of the idolatrous temples so often alluded to in this book. 
It is difficult to determine where the scene is laid, but it is evidently 
the impending ruin of Israel which torms the subject of this and 
several subs: quent verses. 
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general. There is no living for those of whom God hath said, “I will slay 
them,” no standing before his sword. 

Secondly. What effectual care is taken that none shall escape the execution 
of this sentence. This is enlarged upon here, and is intended for warning to ail 
that provoke the Lord’s jealousy; let sinners read it and tremble. As there is 
no fighting it out with God, so there is no fleeing from him; his judgments, 
when they come with commission, as they will overpower the strongest that 
think to eutface them, so they will overtake the swiftest that think to outrun 
them, ver. 1. Those of them that flee and take to their heels, they shall soun 
be out of breath, and shall not flee away out of the reach of danger; for as 
sometimes “the wicked flee when none pursues,” so he cannot flee away when 
God pursues, though he would fain fiee out of his hand, Nay,he that escapeth 
of them, that thinks he has gained his point, yet he shall not be delivered; evil 
parsues sinners, and will arrest them. ‘This is here enlarged upon by shewing, 
that, wherever sinners flee for shelter from God’s justice, it will overtake them, 
and the shelter will prove but a refuge of lies. What David saith of the ubi- 
quity of God’s presence, Ps. exxxix. 7—10, is here suid of the extent of God’s 
power and justice. 

1. Hell itself, though it has its name in English from its being hilled 
over, or hidden, cannot hide them; ver. 2, “though they 
centre of the earth, or the darkest recesses of it, yet “ 
take them,” and bring them forth to be made public monuments of Divine 
justice. ‘lhe grave is a hiding-place to the righteous from the malice of the 
world, Job. iii. 17, but it shall be no hiding-place to the wicked from the justice 
of God; from thence God’s hand shall take them, when they shall rise in the 
great day to everlasting shame and contempt. 

2. Heaven, though it has its name from being heaved or lifted up, shall not 
put them out of the reach of God’s judgments; as hell cainot hide them, 60 
heaven will not; “Though they climb up to heaven,” in their own conceit, yet 
“thence will I bring them down.” Those whom God brinzs to heaven by his 
grace shall never be brought down; but those who climb thither themselves, 
by their own presumption and confidence in themselves, will be brought down 
and filled with shame. 

3. The top of Carmel, one of the highest parts of the dust of the world in that 
country, shall not protect them; “Though they hide themselves” there, where 
they imagine nobody will look for them, “1 will search and take them out 
thence:” neither the thickest bushes nor the darkest caves in the top of 
Carmel will serve to hide them. : 

4. The bottom of the sea shall not serve to conceal.them; though they think 
to hide themselves there, even there the judgments of God shall find them out 
and lay hold on them. “ ‘Thence will i command the serpent, and he shal 
bite them,” the “crooked serpent,” even “the dragon that is in the sea,” 
Isa, xxvii. 1. They shall find their plague and death there where they hope 
ee see shelter and protection; diving will stand them in no more stead than 
climbing. 

5. Remote countries will not befriend them, nor shall lesser judgments 
excuse them from greater; ver. 4, “ Though they go into captivity before their 
enemies,” who carry them to places at a great distance, and mingle them with 
their own people, among whom they seem to be lost, yet that shall not serve 
their turn; “ Thence will | command the sword, and it shall slay them;” the 
sword of the enemy, or one another’s sword; when God judgeth he will over- 
come. And that which binds on all this, and makes their escape impossible 
and their ruin inevitable, is that God will “set his eyes upon them for evil an 
not for good.” His eyes are in every place, are upon all men, and upon all the 
ways of men; upon some for good, to shew himself strong on their behalf, but 
upon others for evil, to take notice of their sins, Job xiii. 27, and take all 
opportunities of punishing them for their sins. ‘Their case is sruly miserable 
that have the providence of God and all the dispensations of it against them, 
working for their hurt. 

Thirdly. What a great and mighty God he is that passeth this sentence upon 
them, and will také the executing of it into his own hands. Threatenings are 
more or less formidable according to the power of him that threatens. We 
laugh at impotent wrath, but the wrath of God is not so; it is omnipotent 
wrath—who knows the power of it? What he had before said he would do 
ch. viii. 8, is here repeated, that he would make the land melt and tremble, and 
“all that dwell therein mourn,” that the judgment should “ rise up wholly like 
a flood,” and the country shall be drowned, and laid under water, “as by the 
flood of Egypt,” ver. 5. But is he able to make his words good? Yes, cer- 
tainly he is; he doth but touch the land and it melteth, touch the mountains 
and they smoke. He can do it with the greatest ease; for, 

1. He is “the Lord of hosts” that undertakes to do it, the God that has all 
power in his hand, and all creatures at his beck, that having made them all, and 
given them their several capacities, makes what use he pleaseth of them, and 
all their powers. Very miserable is the case of those that have the Lord God 
of hosts against them, for they have hosts against them—the whole creation at 
war with them. 

2. He is the Creator and governor of the upper world; “It is he that buildeth 
his stories in the heavens,” the celestial orbs, or spheres, one over another, as 
g0 many stories in a high and stately palace, are his, for he built them at first, 
when he said, “ Let there be a firmament,” and he made the firmament, and he 
buildeth them still, is continually building them, not as they need repair, but 
by his providence he still upholdeth them. His power is the pillars of heaven, 
by which it is borne up. Now he that hath the command of those stories is 
certainly to be feared, for from thence, as from a castle, he can fire upou his 
enemies, or cast upon them great hailstones, as on the Canaanites ; or make the 
stars in their courses, the furniture of those stories, to fight against them, as 
against Sisera. 

“7 He has the conduct and command of this lower world too, in which we 
dwell,—the terraqueous globe, both earth and sea, so that, which way soever his 
enemies think to make their escape, he will meet them, or to make opposition, 
he will match them. Do they think to make a land-fight of it? “He hath 
founded his troop in the earth,” his troop of guards which he has at command, 
and makes use of for the protection of his subjects, and the punishment of his 
enemies. All the creatures on earth make one bundle, as the margin reads 
it, one bundle of arrows, out of which he takes what he pleaseth to discharge 
against the persecutors, Ps. vii. 13.. They are all one army, one body, so closely 
are they connected, and so harmoniously and so much in concert do they act 
for the accomplishing of their Creator's purposes. Do they think to make a sea- 
fight of it? He will be too hard for them there; for he has the waters of the 
sea at command, even its waves: the most tumultuous rebellious waters do 
obey him. He “calls for the waters of the sea,” in the course of his common 
providence, causeth vapours to ascend out of it, and poureth them out in showers, 
the small rain and the great rain of his strength, upon the face of the earth. 
This was mentioned before as a reason why we should seek the Lord, ch. v. 8 
and make him our friend, as it is here made a reason why we should fear him, 
and dread having him our enemy. 

Fourthly. How justly God passeth this sentence upon the people of Israel 
He doth not destroy them by an act of sovereignty, but by an act of righteon+.« 
ness ; for, ver. 8, it is a sinful kingdom, and the eyes of the Lord are upon it, 


‘ing or covered 
dig into hell,” into the 
thence shall my hand 


ix. 6. The word for “stories” has various meanings, but it is 
likely that here it denotes upper chambers or apartments. “Troop” 
is incorrect, neither does the original here mean “bundle,” as the 
margin suggests. It is rather the arched vault or dome of heaven, 
which seems suspended over our heads and resting on the earth 
wherever bounded by the horizon. So Gesenius, Fiirst, Winer, &ec. 

ix. 7. The Cushites or Ethiopians were descended from Ham, and 
the name seems to have been borne by nations in Africa and ir 
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discovering itto be so. Tle sees the great sinfulness of it, and therefore he will 
“destroy it from off the face of the earth.” Note, When those kingdoms that 
in name and profession were holy kingdoms, and kingdoms of priests, as Israel 
was, become sinful kingdoms, no other can be expected but that they should 
be cut off and abandoned. Let sinful kingdoms, and sinful families, and sinful 
persons too, see the eyes of the Lord upon them observing all their wickedness, 
and reserving the notice of it for the tee of reckoning and recompense. ‘This 
peing a sinful kingdom, see how light God makes of it, ver. 7. 

1. Of the relation wherein he stood to it; “Are ye not as children of the 
Ethiopians unto me, © children of Israel?” A sad change! children of Israel 
become as children of the Ethiopians! Ist. They were so in themselves, that 
was their sin. Itis a thing to be greatly lamented that the children of Israel 
often become as children of the Ethiopians; the children of godly parents 
degenerate, and become the reverse of those that went before them. Those 
that were well educated and trained up in the knowledge and fear of God, and 
set out well, and promised fair, throw off their profession, and become as bad 
as the worst. How is the gold become dim! 2nd. They were so in God’s 
account, and that was their punishment. He valued them no more, though they 
were children of Israel, than if they had been children of the Ethiopians. We 
read of one in the title of Ps. vii., that was Cush, (an Ethiopian, so some under- 
stand it,) and yet a Benjamite. Those that by birth and profession are children 
of Israel, if they degenerate and become wicked and vile, are to God no more 
than children of the Ethiopians. This is an intimation of the rejection of the 
unbelieving Jews in the days of the Messiah: because they embraced not the 
doctrine of Christ, the kingdom of God was taken from them, they were 
unchurched, and cast out of covenant, became as children of the Ethiopians, 
and are so to this day. And it is true of those that are called Christians, but 
do not live up to their name and profession, that rest in the form of piety, but 
live under the power of reigning iniquity, that they are to God as ehilieen of 
the Ethiopians ; he rejects them and their services. 

2. See how light he makes of the favours he had conferred upon them. They 
thought he would not, he could not, cast them off, and put them upon a level 
with other nations, because he had done that for them which he bad not done 
for other nations, whereby they thought he was bound to them, so as never to 
leave them. No, saith he, the favours shewed you are not so distinguishing 
as you think they are; “Have not I brought up Israel out _of the land of 
Egypt?” It is true, I have; but I have also brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor, or Cappadocia, where they were either natives or captives, or both. 
They are called the remnant of the country of Caphtor, Jer. xlvii. 4, and the 
Philistim are joined with the Caphtorim, Gen. x.14. In like manner the Syrians 
were brought up from Kir, when they had been carried away thither, 
2 Kin. xvi.9. Note, If God's Israel lose the peculiarity of their holiness, 
they lose the peculiarity of their privileges; and what was designed as a favour 
of special grace shall be set in another light, shall have its property altered, 
and shall hecome but an act of common providence. If professors liken them- 
selves to the world God will level them with the world. And if we live 
vot up to the obligation of God’s mercies we forfeit the honour and comfort 
of them. 

Fitthly. How graciously God will separate between the precious and the vile 
in the day of retribution. Though the wicked Israelites shall be as the wicked 
Ethiopians; and their being called Israelites shall stand them in no stead, yet 
the pious Israelites shall not be as the wicked ones. No, “the Judge of all 
the earth will do right,” more right than to “slay the righteous with the 
wicked,” Gen. xviii. 25. His eyes “are upon the sinful kingdom,” to spy out 
those in it that preserve their integrity, and swim against the stream, who 
sigh and ery for the abominations of their land, and they shall be marked for 
preservation, so that the destruction shall not be tetnt: “Twill not utterly 
destroy the house of Jacob,” not ruin them by wholesale, and in the gross, 

ood and bad together, but I will distinguish, as becomes a righteous judge. 
The house of Israel shall be sifted, as corn is sifted; they shall be greatly 
hurried, and shaken, and tossed, but still in the hands of God, in both his hands 
as the sieve in the hands of him that sifteth; ver. 9, “I will sift the house of 
Israel among all nations.” Wherever they are shaken and scattered, God will 
have his eye upon them, and will take care to separate between the corn and 
chaff, which was the thing he designed in sifting them. 

1. The righteous ones among them, that are as the solid wheat, shall none of 
them perish; they shall be delivered either from or through the common 
calamities of the idngeonre “Not the least grain shall fall on the earth,” so 
as to be lost and forgotten ; not the least stone, so the word is, for the good 
corn is weighty as a stone, in comparison with that which we call light corn, 
Note, Whatever shakings there may be in the world, God doth and will 
etfectually provide that none that are truly his shall be truly miserable. 

2. The wicked ones among them, that are hardened in their sins, shall all of 
them perish, ver. 10. See what a height of impiety they are come to; “ ‘They 
say. rhe evil shall not overtake and prevent us.” They think they are innocent, 
and do not deserve punishment; or that the profession they make of relation 
to God will be their exemption and security from punishment; or that they 
shall be able to make their part good against the Nudemarte ot God, that they 
shall flee so swiftly from them that they shall not overtake them, or guard so 
carefully against them that they shall not prevent or surprise them. Note 
Hope of impunity is the deceitful refuge of the impenitent. But see what it will 
come to at last; all the sinners that thus flatter themselves, and affront God 
shall die by the sword, the sword of war, which to them shall be the sword of 
Divine vengeance, yea, though they be the sinners of my people, for their pro- 
fession shall not be their protection. Note, Evil is often nearest those that put 
it at the greatest distance from them. 


:1 In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that 
And close up the breaches thereof; [is fallen, 
And I will raise up his ruins, 

And I will build it as in the days of old: 

12 That they may possess the remnant of Edom, 

And of all the heathen, which are called by my name, 

Saith the Lorp that doeth this. | 
! 
| 


13 Behold, the days come, saith the Lorn, 
That the plowman shall overtake the reaper, 
And the treader of grapes him that soweth seed ; 
And the mountains shall drop sweet wine, 


And all the hills shall melt. [Israel, 


14 And I will bring again the captivity of my people of'|| 
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And they shall build the waste cities, and inhabit them; 

And they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine 
thereof ; 

They shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 

15 And I will plant them upon their land, 

And they shall no more be pulled up 

Out of their land which I have given them, saith the 
Lorp thy God. 


To him, to whom all the prophets bare witness, this prophet here in the close 
bears his testimony, and speaks of that day, those days that shall come, in 
which God will do great things for his church, by the setting up of the king- 
dom of the Messiah, for the elon of which the rejection of the Jews was 
foretold in the foregoing verses. ‘The prouiee here is said to agree to the 
planting of the Christian church, and in that to be fulfilled, Acts xv. 15—17. 

First. It is promised that in the Messiah the kingdom of David shall be 
restored; ver. 11, “the tabernacle of David” it is called, that is, his house and 
family, which, though great and fixed, yet in comparison with the kingdom of 
heaven was mean and moveable as a tabernacle. ‘The church militant, in its 
present state, dwelling as in shepherds’ tents to feed, as in soldiers’ tents to 
fight, is the tabernacle of David. God's tabernacle is called the tabernacle 
of David, because David desired and chose to “ dwell in God's tabernacle for 
ever,” Ps. lxi.4. Now, 1. These tabernacles were fallen, and gone to decay. 
The ae bre family was so impoverished, its power abridged, its honour stained 
and laid in the dust; for many of that race degenerated, and in the captivit 
it lost the imperial di snity. Sore breaches were made upon it, and at lengt! 
it was laid in ruins. So it was with the church of the Jews; in the latter days 
of it its glory was departed. It was like a tabernacle broken down, and brought 
to ruin, in respect both of purity and reapers 2. By Jesus Christ these 
tabernacles were raised and Papuitt, In him God's covenant with David had its 
accomplishment, and the glory of that house, which was not only sullied, but 
quite sunk, revived again; the breaches of it were closed, and its ruins raised 
up, “as in the days of old.” Nay, the spiritual glory of the family of Christ far 
exceeded the temporal glory of the family of David, when it was at its height. 
In him also God's covenant with Israel had its accomplishment; and in the 
gospel church the tabernacle of God was set up among men again, and raised 
up out of the ruins of the Jewish state. This is quoted in the first council at 
Jerusalem, as referring to the calling in of the Gentiles, and God’s taking out 
of them a people for his name. Note, While the world stands God will have 
a church in it; and if it be fallen in one place, and among one people, it shall 
be raised up elsewhere. 

Secondly. It is promised that that kingdom shall be enlarged, and the territories 
of it shall Srient far, by the accession of many countries to it; ver. 12, that the 
house of David “may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen,” that 
is, that Christ may have them given him for his inheritance, even “the uttermost 
parts of the earth for his possession,” Ps. ii. 8. ‘Those that had been strangers 
and enemies shall become willing, faithful subjects to the Son of David, shall be 
added to the church, or those of them that are called by my name, saith the Lord; 
that is, that belong to the election of grace, and are ordained to eternal life, 
Aets xiii. 48; for it is true of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, that ‘the 
election hath obtained, and the rest were blinded,” Atom. xi. 7. Christ died to 
“rather together in one the children of God that were scattered abroad,” here 
said to be those that were called by his name. ‘lhe promise is to all that were 
afar off, even “as many of them as the Lord our God shall call,” Acts ii. 39. 
St. James expounds this as a promise “that the residue of men should seek after 
the Lord, even all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called.” But may the 
promise be depended upon? Yes, the Lord saith this, who doth this, who 
can do it, who hath determined to do it, the Reyer of whose grace is engaged 
for the doing of it, and with whom saying and doing are not two things, as they 
are with us. 

Thirdly. That in the kingdom of the Messiah there shall be great plenty, 
and an abundance of all good things that the country doth produce; ver. 13, 
“The ploughman shall overtake the reaper,” that ig, there shall be such a 
dees harvest every year, and so much corn to be gathered in, that it shall 

ast all summer, even till autumn, when it is time to begin to plough again, 
And in like manner the vintage shall continue till seedtime; and there shall 
be such abundance of grapes that even “the mountains shall drop new wine” 
into the vessels of the grape-gatherers, and the hills that were dry and barren 
shall be moistened, and shall melt with the fatness, or the mellowness as we 
call it, of the soil. Compare this with Joe ii, 24; ii. 18. This must certainl 
be understood of the abundance of spiritual blessings in heavenly things which 
all those are and shall be blessed with that are in sincerity added to Christ 
and-his church. They shall be abundantly replenished with the goodness of 
God's house, with the graces and comforts of his Spirit. ‘The anal here bread, 
the bread of life, to strengthen their hearts, and the wine of Divine consolation 
to make them glad; meat indeed, and drink indeed, all the benefit that comes 
to the souls of men from the word and a a of God, These had been long 
confined to the vineyard of the Jewish church; Divine revelation, and the 
power that attended it, were to be found only within that inclosure. But in 
gospel times the mountains and hills of the Gentile world shall be enriched 
with these privileges, by the Gospel of Christ preached and professed, and 
received in the power of it. When great multitudes were converted to the 
faith of Christ, and nations were born at once,—when the preachers of the 
Gospel were always caused to triumph in the success of their preaching,—then 
the ploughman overtook the reaper. And when the Gentile churches were 
“enriched in all utterance, and in all knowledge,’ and all manner of spiritual 
gifts, 1 Cur. i. 5, then “the mountains dropped sweet wine.” 

Fourthty, That the kingdom of the Messiah shal! Se well peopled. As the 
country shall be replenished so shall the cities be; there shall be mouths for 
this meat, ver. 14. Those that were carried captives shall be brought back out 
of their captivity; their enemies shall not be able to detain them in the land 
of their captivity, nor shall they themselves ineline to settle in it, but the rem- 
nant shall return, and shall “ build the waste cities, and inhabit them;” sha | 
form themselves into Christian churches, and set up pure doctrine, worship, 
and discipline among them, according to the gospel charter by which Christ's 
cities are incorporated, and shall enjoy the benefit and comfort thereof. ‘I hey 
shall plant vineyards, and make gardens: though the mountains and hills drop 
wine, and the privileges of the gospel church are laid in common, yet they 
shall inclose for themselves, not to monopolise these privileges to the exclusion 
of others, but to appropriate and improve these privileges in communion with 
others. And they shall drink the wine anu eat the fruit of their own vineyards 


and gardens; for they that take pains in religion, as men must do about their — 


vineyards and gardens, shall have both the pleasure and the profit of it. ‘Lhe 
bringing again of the captivity of God’s Israel, which is here promised, may 


Assyria. This verse seems to intimate that the Philistines originally 
came from Caphtor. A similar idea is conveyed by Deut. ii. 23, where 
it is said that the Caphtorims came from Caphtor, and expelled the 
Avims from Azzah (Gaza), which was subsequently a chief city of the 
Philistines. Jer. xlvii. 4 also conveys this notion. ‘he old opinion was 
that Caphtor was Crete, but more recent investigation seems to 
favour the view that it wasin Egypt, or near that land. Withregard 
to the bringing up of the Syrians (Heb. Aram) from Kir, the ex- 
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pression must be compared with chap. i. 5, where it is predicted that 
the people of Syria (Heb. Aram) shall go into captivity unto Kir. i 
may be that one portion of the great Aramean family had at a remo’ 

period dwelt in Kir, which subsequently became an Assyrian prot 


if so, we have the curious fact taat the place in which they once ha % 


a free home was destined in after times to be the seat of their ca) 

tivity. This view is probably correct, and it makes all the clauses ¢ 

the verse consistent, laine 
—— 


pu 
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cefer to the cancelling of the ceremonial law, which had been long to God’s 
Israel as a yoke of bondage, and the investing of them in the liberty wherewith 
Christ came to make his church free, Ga/. v. 1. 

Fifthly. That the kingdom of the Messiah shall take such deep rooting in 
the world as never to be rooted out of it; ver. 15, “I will plant them upon their 
land.” God’s spiritual Israel shall be planted by the right hand of God himself, 
upon the land assigned them; and “they shall no more be pulled up out of it,’ 
as the old Jewish church was. God will preserve them from throwing them- 
selves out of it by a total apostasy, and will Tes 


Mee ot it eka er tir helo ve them from being thrown 


he church may be corrupted, but 


| 


shall not quite forsake God; may be persecuted, but shall not quite be for. 
saken of God, so that the gates of hell, neither with their temptations nor with 
their terrors, shall prevail against it. ‘wo things secure the perpetuity of the 
church, 1, God’s grants to it. It is “the land which I have given them,” and 
God will confirm and maintain his own grants. ‘The part he has given to his 
people is that good part which sball never be taken from them; he will not 
revoke his grant, and all the powers of earth and hell shall not invalidate 
t. 2. Its interest in him. He is “the Lord thy God,” who has said it, and 
will make it good; “'Thine, © Israel,” who shall “reign for ever,” as thine 
‘unto all generations.” And because he lives the church shall liye also, 
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Cuar. I.—2. The top of Carmel. The range of hills runs nearly eight miles 
into the country, and was in former days fruitful to a proverb. Indeed the 
name Carmel, signifying ‘a fruitful field,” was plainly given to it for this reason. 
In the days of its primitive luxuriance how easy it would have been to hide in 
the top of Carmel, for embowering vines and deep shady fig-trees would afford 
a covert for many a mile along the summit; but the extensive summit, which 
was once like a garden, is (now) covered as far as our eye reached with wild 
mountain shrubs and briary plants, all of stinted growth, except where the 
rock lay bare and without verdure under the scorching sun. ‘The same God 
who said, “Zion shall be ploughed like a field, and [ will pour the stones 
of Samaria down the es ” said also, “The top of Carmel shall wither,” 
and that word we saw before our eyes fulfilled to the letter.— Bonar and 
M Cheyne's Narrative, p. 316, _5. Plain of Aven. Supposed to be the same as 
the plain of Baalbee, or valley of Baal, where was a magnificent temple dedi- 
cated to the sun. See wood engraving at end of 2 Chr. 7. I will send a fire 
on the wull of Gaza. Supplementary Note, Jer. xlvii. 5, where is allusion to 
fire as having literally fused the masses of stone. The expression, however, 
so frequently employed in this chapter, denotes generally the instrument of 
executing the Divine judgments, especially war, in carrying on which fire is so 
often employed. i as Num. xxi. 28; Isa. xxvi. 11. 8. The remnant of the 
Philistines shall perish. Supplementary Note, ze. xxv. 16. 9. I will senda 
fire on the wall of Tyrus. Supplementary Notes on Jsa. xxiii. and Mize. xxvi. 4. 
11. Edom—I will not turn away the punishment thereof. Supplementary Notes 
on Jsa, xvi. and xxxiv. 12. Teman—Bozrah—were princi sat sitiaa of Edom, or 
Idumea. 14. J will kindle a fire on the wall of Rabbah, upplementary Note, 
£ze. xxv. All these countries were subdued by Nebuchadnezzar. 


Cuar. Il.—2. Moab—I will not turn away the punishment thereof. Supple- 
mentary Notes on Jsa. xvi. 14, and Jer. xlvii. 28. The judgments here pro- 
nounced against these countries should teach us that while God on his throne 
of grace delights to exercise mercy to the humble believer, he will thence also 

enounce and execute the severest vengeanes on his enemies; that though he 
bears long with transgressors, yet he will no longer turn away the punishment 
of those who have filled up the measure of their guilt; that his wrath will con- 
sume flourishing families and magnificent palaces like a tremendous fire, break 
down the gates of fortified cities, depopulate fertile regions, dethrone princes, 
and reduce powerful nations to captivity andruin. 4, 6. Judah—Isracl—J will 
not turn away the punishment thereof. After the prophet had given a general 
maeeing to the surrounding nations and to Judah, he more particularly, in the 
name of God, addressed the Israelites, to whom he was charged with a special 
message. He recapitulates their atrocious and aggravated sins, and predicts 
the awful judgment that would come uponthem. From this we should learn 
that it is a small thing for those “to whom are committed the oracles of God” 
(merely) to avoid the gross enormities of benighted heathens; that, even without 
crimes so atrocious iu the sight of men, they may fill up a large measure of guilt 
and ripen speedily for vengeance, Bt “despising the law of the Lord and not: 
keeping his commandments ;” that false doctrines, delusive superstitions, idola- 
tries, and direct and aggravated violations of the word of God, have often been 
perpetuated by tradition in the visible church, and one generation after another 
“have erred through the lies after which their fathers have walked,” till the 
wrath of God has burned like fire to consume even the inp eae of Jerusalem; 
that as it has been in times past, so when at any period this becomes the gene- 
ral character of churches and nations, it cannot be expected that the Lord will 
endure them, but that they also will be given up to complicated misery, not- 
withstanding all their idolized power, courage, and resources.—Scott. 6, 7. 
Sol lie poor for a pair of shoes—that pant after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor. Dr. Henderson gives nearly the same meaning as M. Henry 
to this latter clause. He says, ‘the meaning of the prophet is, that the persons 
whom he describes were so avaricious, that after having robbed others of their 
property and reduced them to a state of poverty, they even begrudged them the 
small quantity of dust which they had east on their heads in token of mourn- 
ing.” Caen 2 Sam. i. 2; Jobii. 12. Some render it, ‘They tread down the 
heads of the poor into the dust of the earth.’ ‘Such nominal Christians,’ says 
Scott, ‘will grudge the poor servant, labourer, and mechanic, the smallest 
advantage or indulgence, and eagerly pursue every iniquitous method of ex- 
torting their little from them to increase their own abundance.’—If you read 
Isa. ¥. 3—32; Jer. vy. 22, 30; Am. iv. (rather ii.); Hab. ii.; and the Epistle of 
St. James, written to the same pl a little before the second destruction of 
Jerusalem, you will be struck, I think, with the close resemblance of our own 
state to that of the Jews; while the state of the Greek churches to whom 
St. Paul wrote, is wholly different, because, from their thin population and 
better political circumstances, poverty among them is hardly noticed, and our 
duties to the poor are consequently much less prominently brought forward.’— 
Life and Correspondence of Rev. Thos. Arnold, D.D., late Head Master of 
Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. By A. P. Stanley, M.A., Oxford, vol. i. 262. In the same letter Dr. 
Arnold says, ‘ Unquestionably our aristocratical manners and habits have made 
us and the poor two distinct and unsympathizing bodies, and from want of sym- 
pathy | fear the transition to enmity is but too easy when distress embitters 
the feelings, and the sight of others in luxury makes that distress still more 
intolerable. This is the plague Bren to my mind, in our whole state of society, 
wlfeh must be removed, or the whole must perish. And under God it is for the 
clergy to come forward boldly and begin to combat it. The prophets, in a 


similar state of society in Judma, did not preach subordination only or chiefly 
but they denounced oppression and unnecessary overgrown properties, and 
grinding the labourers to the smallest possible pittance.’ For remarks on that 
part of the above extract which speaks of our duties to the poor as much less 
prominently brought forward in the epistles of Paul than in these prophecies, 
see Comment on Jas, i. 27. At present we would only observe, that the civie 
and burghal, as well as the other aristocracy, (to which Dr. Arnold appears 
a eon to allude,) have been to blame in this matter, and that it becomes all 
classes among the laity, higher and middle together, to be deeply humbled be- 
cause of their past neglect of the interests of their poorer brethren, both jn 
the manufacturing and rural districts of the laud. The ministers of the Gospel 
too, have much to answer for on this account. And whilst it is an occasion of 
thankfulness that within these few years increased efforts have been made for 
the temporal and spiritual amelioration of the humbler classes, it cannot be eon- 
cealed that the evil has been allowed to get too far ahead, and that God by his 
providence, as by his word, is now loudly calling upon all men, clergy and laity, 
to apply themselves more strenuously than ever to the great duty, a duty so 
peculiarly obligatory on Christians, and for which they are furnished with such 
peculiar and powerful motives; ‘‘ For ye know,” says the apostle, “the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, for our sakes he became poor, 
that we through his povery might be made rich.” 


Cnar. V.—3. The city—which went forth by an hundred shall leave ten to the 
house ef Israel. ‘Of the andreas of cities or towns that anciently flourished in 
Palestine, whether under the Israelites or the Romans, not one has been left to 
bp now an example or illustration of what they were. Time after time they 
iave been laid waste, and many of them are desolate without an inhabitant, 
Where miserable villages take the place and the name of large towns, and 
where towns still exist where cities stood, nothing more can be said than the 
prophet foretold in declaring the work of the Lord concerning them.’—Dr. 
Keith's Land of Israel. 5. Seek not Beth-el. Lord Lindsay's interpretation 
of this passage cannot stand. It is not a direction to a traveller not to search 
out its ruius, but a command to the idolatrous Israelites to give over their 
idolatry, that is to say, ‘Seek not Bethel, but return to me.’ Beth-el shall come 
to nought. This ware has been fulfilled to the very letter. The shapeless ruins 
scattered over the brow of the hill are themselves silent witnesses of God's 
truth and faithfulness.—Narrative, p. 275. 15. Establish judgment in the gate. 
Supplementary Note, Malt. xvi. 18. 26. The star of your god, Supplementary 
Note, Num. xxiv. 17. 


Cuar. VI.—1. Woe to them—that trust in the mountain of Samaria. Supple- 
mentary Note, 2 Kin. vi.; Obad.19. 5. And invent to themselves instruments of 
musich, like David. On this passage we give the following extract from Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s Commentary, with no other view (though the true meaning is 
much controverted) than that our Wesleyan readers may know the opinion of 
an eminent minister of their body. After referring to his note on 1 Chr. xxiii. 5, 
and especially tu his note on 2 Chr. xxix. 25, he adds, ‘I believe that David was 
not authorized by the Lord to introduce that multitude of musical instruments 
into the Divine worship of which we vead, and I am satisfied that his conduct 
in this respect is most solemnly reprehended by this pre phet.’ ‘The late vener- 
able and most eminent divine, the Rev. John Wesley, #« continues, ‘who was a 
lover of music and an elegant poet, when asked his opinion of instruments of 
music being introduced into the chapels of the Methodists, said, “I have no 
objection to instruments of music in our chapels, provided they are neither 
heard nor seen.” I say the same, though L think the expense of purchase had 
better be spared.’ 


Cuap. 1X.—3. Hide—the top of Carmel. Supplementary Note, ch. i. 2. 
8 J will destroy it from off the face of the earth—saving that I wil/ not utterl 
destroy, Sc. We intended to scatter the remnant of them through all nations 
and to harass them with manifold calamities, as the corn is shaken in the 
sieve, yet he would preserve all that were valuable of them with the most exact 
care, and vot suffer one of them, however mean and inconsiderable, to perish. 
The astonishing preservation of the Jews as a distinct people through all their 
dispersions to the present day is here evidently predicted—the whole house of 
Jacob. the families brought out of Egypt being certainly intended, and not the 
ten tribes only.—Scott. 13—15. Behola the days come, Sc. Nota few recent 
commentators consider these verses as referring to the restoration of the Jews 
to their own land, its increased fertility, and their perpetual occupation of it 
See Supplementary Notes on Jer. xxiii., containing a collection of the passages 
from Scripture adduced by them in favour of this opinion. Dr, Henderson, in 
yarticular, gives a strong expression of his views to this effect: ‘It is impossible, 
Fa says, ‘to conceive of prophecy more distinetly or positively asserting the 
future and general restoration of the Jews to Canaan than that contained in 
these verses.. Hengstenberg, in his einkeear yf xives quite a different inter- 
pretation, coinciding in the main with that of M, Henry. Scott's views on this 
subject do not appear well defined; though every reader, whatever his opinion 
on these minor matters, will unite with him in prayer for ‘the complete per- 
formance of these predictions in the more perfect peace, purity, and beauty of 
the church; in the increase of diligent, able, faithful, and successful ministers 5 
in the ruin of all obstinate enemies, and in the conversion of Jews, Gentiles, 
and Mohammedans, to the faith of Christ. But only in heaven shall we be so 
planted and established as to experience no more changes, fears, temotations, 
sins or sorrows, for there alone is fulness of joy for evermore. 


I 


ix, 9. Sifting formed one part of the process of winnowing in 
ancient times, as it still does in Kastern lands. The verse might be 
rendered, “For, behold, I will command, and will shake among all 
nations the house of Israel, as if shaken in a sieve, but not a grain 
shall fall to the ground.” ‘There is nothing in the original to cor- 
respond with the word “least,” which is a mere addition of the 
translators. 
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ix. 11, 12. This passage is quoted by the Apostle James in Acts 
xv. 16, 17, as a prediction of the restoration of the true worship, and 
of the calling of the Gentiles, As the Apostle uses the Septuagint 
version, which here differs from the Hebrew text, there is an apparent 
discrepancy between Acts xv. 17 and verse 12 here, The cause of the 
difference is easily traceable to a various reading, or to an oversight of 
the Greek translators. 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


‘Tis is the shortest of all the books of the Old Testament—the least of those tribes—and yet is not to be passed by, or thought meanly of; for this penny hath 
Cresar s image and superscription upon it: it is stamped with a Divine authority. ‘There may appear much of God in a short sermon, in a little book, and much 
good may be done by it; multum in parvo,—‘ much in a little.” Mr. Norris saith, ‘If angels were to write books, we should have few folios.’ That may be very 
precious which is not voluminous. This book is entitled “The vision of Obadiah.” Who this Obadiah was doth not appear from any other Scripture. Some of 
the ancients imagined him to be the same with that Obadiah that was steward of Ahab’s household, 1 Ain. xviii. 3; and if so, he that hid and fed the prophets had 
indeed a prophet’s reward, when he was himself made a prophet. But that is a conjecture which has no ground. This Obadiah, it is probable, was of later dates 
some think contemporary with Hosea, Joel, and Amos; others think he lived about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, when the children of Edom so 
barbarously triumphed in that destruction. However, what he wrote was what he saw—it is his vision. Probably there was much more which he was Divinely 
inspired to speak, but this is al) he was inspired te write; and all he writes is concerning Edom. It is a foolish fancy of some of the Jews that, because he pro- 
phesies only concerning Edom, he was himself an Edomite by birth, but a proselyte to the Jewish religion. Other prophets prophesied against Edom, and some of 
them seem to have borrowed from him, in their predictions against Edom, as Jer. xlix. 7, &c., Eze. xxv. 12, %c. Out of the mouth of these two or three witnesses 
every word will be established. 


A.D. 3417. 


This book is wholly concerning Edom, a nation near allied and near adjoining to Israel, 
and yet an enemy to the seed of Jacob, inheriting the enmity of their father Esan to 
Jacob. Now here we have, after the preface, ver. 1. I. Threatenings against Edom. 1. 
That their pride should be humbled, ver. 2—4; 2. That their wealth should be plun- 
dered, ver. 5—7; 3. That their wisdom should be infatuated, ver. 8,9; 4. That their 
spiteful carriage towards God’s Israel should be avenged, ver. 10—16. II. Gracious 


B.C. 587. 


7 All the men of thy confederacy have brought thee even 
to the border : [thee, 

The men that were at peace with thee have deceived 
And prevailed against thee ; 
They that eat thy bread have laid a wound under thee: 
There is none understanding in him. 

8 Shall I not in that day, saith the Lorp, 
Even destroy the wise men out of Edom, 
And understanding out of the mount of Esau ? 

9 And thy mighty mex, O Teman, shall be dismayed, 
To the end that every one of the mount of Esau 
May be cut off by slaughter. 


Edom is the nation against which this prophecy is levelled, and some think is 


promises to Israel, that they shall be restored and reformed, and shall be victorious over 
the Edomites, and become masters of their land and the lands of other their neighbours, 
ver. 18—20; and that the kingdom of the Messiah shall be set up, by the bringing in 
of tae great salvation, ver. 21. 


HE vision of Obadiah. 
Thus saith the Lord Gop con- 
cerning Edom ; 
We have heard a rumour from 
the Lorp, 
And an ambassador is sent 


among the heathen, 
Arise ye, and let us rise up 
against her in battle. 
2 Behold, I have made thee 
small among the heathen: 
Thou art greatly despised. 
The pride of thine heart hath deceived thee, | 
Thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, whose habit- 
ation is high; 
That saith in his heart, Who shall bring me down to the | 
ground ? 
Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, 
And though thou set thy nest among the stars, 
Thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lorp 
If thieves came to thee, if robbers by night, 
(How art thou cut off!) 
Would they not have stolen till they had enough ? 


If the grapegatherers came to thee, 
Would they not leave some grapes? 

How are the things of Esau searched out! 
How are his hidden things sought up! 


put for all the enemies of Israel, that shall be brought down, first or last. The 
rabbins, by Edom, understand Rome,— Rome Christian they understand it of, 
and have an implacable enmity to it as such; but if we understand it of Rome 
antichristian, we shall find the passages of it applicable enough. And, though 
Edom was mortified in the times of the Maccabees, as it had been before by 
Jehoshaphat, yet its destruction seems to have been typical, as their father 
Esau’s rejection, and to have farther reference to the destruction of the enemies 
of the gospel chureh ; for so shall all God’s enemies perish. And we find, 
Isa. xxxiv. 5, the sword of the Lord coming down upon Idumea, to signify the 
general day of God’s recompences for the controversy of Zion, ver. 8. Some 
have well observed that it could not but be a great temptation to the people of 
Israel, when they saw themselves, who were the children of the beloved Jacob, 
in trouble, and the Edomites, the seed of hated Esau, not only prospering, but 
triumphing over them in their troubles; and therefore God gives them a pros- 
pect of the destruction of Edom, which should be total and final, and of a 
happy issue of their own correction. Now we may observe here, 
irst. A declaration of war against Edom; ver. 1, “ We have heard arumour,” 
or rather an order from the Lord, the God of hosts. He hath given the word 
of command; it is his counsel and decree, which can neither be reversed nor 
resisted, that all that do mischief to his people shall certainly bring mischief 
upon themselves. We have heard 2 report that God is raised up out of his 
holy habitation, and is preparing his throne for judgment; and “ an ambassa- 
dor is sent among the heathen,” a herald rather, some minister or messenger of 
rovidence to alarm the nations; or, the Lord’s prophets, who gave each nation 
its burthen. Those whom God employs cry to oan other, “ Arise ye, stir up 
yourselves and one another, “ and let us rise up against Edom in battle.” The 
confederate forces under Nebuchadnezzar thus animate themselves and one 
another to make a descent upon that country; “ Gather ye together and come 
against her,” so it is in the parelies place, Jer. xlix. 14. Note When God hath 
bloody work to do among the enemies of his church, he will find out and &t up 
both hands and hearts to do it, 
Secondly. A prediction of the success of that war. Edom shall certainly be 
subdued, and spoiled, and brought down, for all her confidence shall fail Ba 
and stand her in no stead; and in like manner shall all the enemies of God's 
church be disappointed in those things which they stayed themselves upon. , 


Ver. 1, We have no certain clue to the date at which Obadiah deli- 
vered his prophetic message against Edom. There are three principal 
opinions as to his age; one being that he lived two centuries before 
the Babylonian captivity, another that his book was not written until 
long after that event, and a third that it was written very soon after 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Israel. ‘The date in our common Bibles 
is 587 B.c., which is probably very near the truth, and is partly based 
upon verses 10—14, as rebuking Edom for indifference when Jeru- 
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salem, and in fact the whole nation, was in peril. The first words, 
“'The vision of Obadiah,” are a title. The ambassador is the Divine 
messenger who is sent to the nations to summon them to take arms” 
against Edom. Of course, the ambassador and his message are ideal, 
and indicate the fact that the impending doom of Edom was an 
arrangement of Divine Providence, and therefore a calamity which — 
God had determined. Edom or Idumea was the mountainous region 
to the south and south-east of Palestine, , ¥ 


A.M. 3417. 


1. Do they depend upon their grandeur, the figure they make among the 
nations, their influence upon them, and interest in them? that shall dwindle; 
ver. 2, “ Behold, I have made thee small among the heathen,” so that none of 
thy neighbours will court thy friendship, or court an alliance with thee; thou 
art greatly despised among them, and looked apon with contempt as an infatu- 
ated and unfaithful nation. And thus, ver. 3, ‘The pride of thine heart hath 
deceived thee. Note, Ist. Those that think well of themselves are apt to fancy 
that others think well of them too; but when they come to make trial of them 
they will find themselves mistaken, and thus their pride deceives them, and by 
it slays them. 2nd. God can easily lay those low that have magnified and 
exalted themselves, and will find out a way to do it, for he resisteth the proud. 
And we often see those small and greatly despised, who, when time was, looked 
very big, and were greatly caressed and admired. 

2. Do they depend upon tne fortifications of their country, both by nature 
and art, and glory in the advantages they have thereby? ‘Those also shall de- 
ceive them. They “ dwelt in the clefts of the rock,” as an eagle in her nest, and 
their habitation was high; not only exalted above their neighbours, which was 
the matter of their pride, but fortified against their enemies, which was the 
matter of their security; so high as to be out of the reach of danger. Now ob- 
serve, Ist. What Edom saith in the pride of his heart; *‘ Who shall bring me 
down to the ground?” He speaks with a confidence of his own strength, anda 
contempt of God's judgments, as if almighty power itself could not overpower 
him. As for “all his enemies,” even God himself, “he puffeth at them,” Ps. x. 5, 
sets them all at defiance. Their father Esau had sold his birthright, and yet 
they lift up themselves, as if to them had still pertained the “ excellency of 
dignity and power.” Many forfeit their privileges, and yet boast of them. 
Because Edom is high and lifted up he imagines none can bring him down. 
Note, Carnal security is a sin that most easily besets men in the day of their 

omp, power, and prosperity, and doth as much as any thing both ripen men 

or ruin, and aggravate it when it comes. 2nd. What God saith to this, ver. 4. 
If men will dare to challenge omnipotence, their challenge shall be taken up. 
“Who shall bring me down?” saith Edom. “I will,” saith God. “Though 
thou exalt thyself as an eagle,” that soars high, and builds high; nay, “though 
thou set thy nest among the stars,” higher than ever any eagle flew, it is but 
in thine own imagination, and “thence will I bring thee down.” This we had 
Jer. xlix. 15, 16. ote, Sinners will certainly be made ashamed of their pride 
and security: of their pride when it has a fall, and of their security when their 
confidences fail their expectation. 

3. Do they depend upon their wealth and treasure, the abundance of which 
is looked upon as the sinews of war? Is their money their defence? Is that their 
strong city? It is so but in their own conceit, for it shall rather expose them 
than protect them; it shall be made a prey to the enemy, and they for the sake 
of it, ver. 5. 6; much to this purpose we had, Jer. xlix. 9,10; only here comes in, 
in a parenthesis, “ How art thou cut off!” thou and all thy stores. The pro- 

het foretells it, but laments it, that the thread of their prosperity was cut off. 
Bow art thou fallen, and how great is thy fall? How art thou stupified? so 
the Chaldee words it. How senseless art thou under these desolating judg- 
ments, as if they were but common strokes! But he shews shat it should be an 
utter ruin, not a usual calamity ; for, Ist. It is indeed a usual calamity for those 
that have wealth to have it stolen, and to lose a little out of their great deal. 
Thieves come to them,—for where the carcase is, there will the birds of prey be 
gathered together,—robbers come by night, and they steal till they have enough, 
what they have occasion for, what they have a mind of; they steal no more than 
they think they can carry away, and out of a great stock it is scarce missed. 
Those that ro t fi 
“leave some grapes,” some fruits for the owner, who easily bears his loss, per- 
haps, and soon recruits it. But, 2nd. It shall not be so with Edom. His wealth 
shall be taken away, and nothing shall escape the hands of the destroying army 
not that which is most precious and valuable; ver. 6, “ How are the things of 


Esau,” the things he sets his heart upon, and placeth his happiness in,—his good | 


things, his best things,—how are these things, which were so carefully treasured 
up and concealed, now “searched out” by the enemy and seized! ‘“ How are 
his hidden things,” his hid treasures, plundered, rifled, and “sought up!” his 
hoards, that had not seen the light of many years, are now a spoil to the 
enemy. ote, Treasures on earth, though never so fast locked up, and 
never so artfully hidden, yet cannot be so safely laid up but that thieves 
may break through and steal. It is therefore our wisdom to lay up for our- 
selves treasures in heaven. : 

4. Do they depend upon their alliances with neighbouring states and poten- 
tates? those also shall fail them; ver. 7, “The men of thy confederacy,” all of 
them, the Ammonites and Moabites, and other thy high allies, that “were at 
peace with thee,” that entered into a league offensive and defensive with thee, 
that solemnly engaged not only to do thee no hurt, but to do thee all the service 
they could. They did eat thy bread, were magnificently treated and enter- 
tained by thee, lived upon thee; their soldiers had free quarter in thy country, 
and took pay as thine auxiliaries. They have “brought thee even to the border 
of thy land; were very respectful to thine ambassadors, and brought them on 
their way home, even to the utmost limits of their country. They seemed for- 
ward to serve thee with their forces when thou hadst oceasion for them, and 
came along with thee to the border, till thou wast ere ready to engage the 
invading enemy. But then, Ist. They have deceived thee. They flew back and 
retreated when thou wast in extremity, and proved as a broken reed to the 
traveller that is weary, and as the brooks in summer to the traveller that is 
thirsty; they bear no weight, yield no relief. Nay, 2nd. They have “ prevailed 
against thee;” that is, they were too hard for thee in the treaty imposed upon 
thee, and by cheating thee ruined thee; brought thee into danger, and there 
left thee an easy prey to thine enemy. Note, Those that make flesh their arm 
arm it against them. Yet this was not the worst. 3rd. They have “laid a 
wound under thee;” that is, they have laid that under thee for a stay and sup- 
port, for a foundation to rely on, for a pillow to repose on, which will provea 
wound to thee, not as thorns only, but as swords. If God lay under us the 
arms of his power and love, these will be firm and easy under us,—the God of 
our covenant will never deceive us; but if we trust to the men of our con- 
federacy, and what they will lay under us, it may prove to_us a wound and 
dishonour. And observe the _ censure here passed upon Edom for trusting 
to those who thus played tricks with him, “ ‘There is no understanding in him,” 
or else he would never have put it into their power to betray him, by putting 
such a confidence in them. Note, Those shew they have no understanding 
in them who, when they are encouraged to trust in the Creator, put a cheat 
upon themselves by reposing a confidence in the creature. , 

5. Do they depend upon the politics of their counsellors? these shall fail 
them, ver. 8. Edom had been famous for great statesmen, men of learning and 


experience, that sat at the helm of government, and were masters of all the arts | 


of management, that in all treaties used to outwit their neighbours; but now 
the counsellors are become fools, and the wise God makes them so. “Shall L 
not in that day destroy the wise men out of Edom?” as men they shall fall by 
the sword in common with others, Ps. xlix. 10, and their wisdom shall not 
secure them. As wise men, they shall be intatuated in all their counsels; their 
best lad desigus shuil be baffled, their measures broken, and those very pro- 


orchards, or vineyards, carry off what they think fit, but they | 
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jecta by which they thought to establish themselves and the public interests 
shall be the ruin of bovh. Thus “ wisdom perished from Teman,” as it is in the 
parallel place, Jer. xlix.7. This was, Ist. The just punishmert of their folly in 
trusting to an arm of flesh. “ There is no understanding in them,” ver. 7. They 
have no sense to trust in a living God, and a God of truth, but put confidence 
in men that are frail, fickle, and false, and therefore God will destroy their 
understanding. Note, God will justly deny those understanding to keep out 
of the way of danger that will not use their understanding to keep out of the 
way of sin. He that will be foolish, let him be foolish still. 2nd. It was the 
forerunner of their destruction. A nation is then marked for ruin when God 
hides the things that belong to its peace from the eyes of those that are intrusted 
with its counsels. Quos Deus vult perdere eos dementat,—‘ God infatuates those 
whom he designs to destroy.’ Job xii. 17. 

6. Do they depend upon the strength and courage of their soldiers? They 
are not only able-bodied, but men of spirit and courage, that can face an enemy 
and stand their ground; but now, ver. 9, “ Thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be 
dismayed,” their courage shall fail them, “tothe end that every one of the mount 
of Esau may be cut off by slaughter,” and none escape. The weak, and feeble, 
and unarmed, must fall of course into the hand of the destroyer, when the 
mighty men are dismayed, and not only lose the day, but lose their lives, because 
they have lost their spirits. “ Howl, fir-trees, if the cedars be shaken.” Note. 
The death or disuniting of the mighty oft proves the death and destruction of 
the many; and it is in vain to depend upon mighty men for our protection, 
if we Bays not an almighty God for us, much less if we have an almighty God 
against us. 


10 For thy violence against thy brother Jacob shame shall 
And thou shalt be cut off for ever. [cover thee, 


11 In the day that thou stoodest on the other side, 
In the day that the strangers carried away captive his 
And foreigners entered into his gates, [ forces, 
And cast lots upon Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of 
them. [brother 
12 But thou shouldest not have looked on the day of thy 
In the day that he became a stranger ; 
Neither shouldest thcu have rejoiced over the children of 
In the day of their destruction ; {Judah 
Neither shouldest thou have spoken proudly in the day 
of distress [people 
13 Thou shouldest not have entered into the gate of my 
In the day of their calamity ; 
Yea, thou shouldest not have looked on their affliction 
In the day of their calamity, 
Nor have laid Aands on their substance in the day of 
their calamity ; 
14 Neither shouldest thou have stood in the crossway, 
To cut off those of his that did escape ; 
Neither shouldest thou have delivered up those of his 
That did remain in the day of distress. 
15 For the day of the Lorp 7s near upon all the heathen: 
As thou hast done, it shall be done unto thee: 
Thy reward shall return upon thine own head. 
16 For as ye have drunk upon my holy mountain, 


So shall all the heathen drink continually, 
Yea, they shall drink, and they shall swallow down, 
And they shall be as though they had not been. 


When we have read Edom’s doom, no less than utter ruin, it is natural to ask, 
Why, what evil hath he done? What is the ground of God’s controversy with 
him? Many things, no doubt, were amiss in Edom; they were a sinful people, 
and a people laden with iniquity. But that one single crime which is weet he 
their charge, as filling their measure, and bringing this ruin upon them,—that 
for which they here stand indicted, of which they are convicted, and for which 
they are condemned,—is the injuries and wrongs they had done to the people of 
God; ver. 10, it is for “‘thy violence against thy brother Jacob,” that ancient 
and hereditar grudge which thou hast borne to the people of Israel, that is 
it for which all this “shame shall cover thee, and thou shalt be cut off for ever.” 
Note, Injuries to men are affronts to God, the righteous God that loveth 
righteousness and hateth wickedness; and, as the Judge of all the earth, will 
give right to those that suffer wrong, and take vengeance on those that do 
wrong. All violence, all unrighteousness, is sin; but it isa great aggravation 
of the violence if it be done either, Ist. Against any of our own people. It is 
violence against thy brother, thy near relation, to whom thou shouldest be 
a goel, a redeemer; whom it is thy duty to right if others wronged him. How 
wicked is it then for thee thyself to wrong him! ‘Thou slanderest and abusest 
thine own mother’s son; this makes the sin exceeding sinful, Ps. |. 20. Or, 2nd. 
Much more if it be done against any of God’s ac oe It is thy brother Jacob 
that is in covenant with God, and dear to him, Thou hatest him whom God 
has loved, and because God hath loved him; him whose cause God espouseth, 
and will plead with jealousy; and in whose interests God is pleased so far to 
interest himself, as that he takes the violence done to him as done to himself: 
“Whoso toucheth Jacob, toucheth the apple of the eye of Jacob’s God.” So 
that it is crimen les@ majestatis,—‘ high treason,’ for which let Edom expect an 
ignominious punishment; ‘Shame shall cover thee,” and a ruining one; “Thou 
shalt be cut off for ever.” In the following verses we are told more particularly 
First. What the violence was which Edom did against his brother Jacob, an 
what are the proofs of this charge. It doth net appear that the Edomites did 
themselves invade Israel, but that was more for want of power than will; the 
had malice enough to do it, but were not a match for them. But that whie 
is laid to their charge is, their barbarous carriage towards Judah and Jerusalem 
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Ver. 3, 4, The rocky fastnesses of Edom afforded great security 
inst invaders, and it is not to be wondered at that the inhabitants 
felt themselves safe from hostile forces. But though Edom was 
“wild, ragged, and almost inaccessible, the deep glens and flat terraces 
along the mountain sides are covered with rich soil, from which 
trees, tlowers, and shrubs now spring up luxuriantly,” as Dr. Porter 


truly says. 
Ver. %. This is not the only passage from which we may infer that 


the Edomites were a civilised people, and that intellectual cultnre 
distinguished them; see, for example, Jer. xlix. 7. Although bold 
and warlike, they showed considerable mental energy in other 
directions. . 
Ver. 10—14. When the hosts of Nebuchadnezzar occupied Palestine 
and besieged Jerusalem, the Edomites, for prudential reasons, stood 
aloof from their Hebrew kinsmen, and in fact sympathised with the 
enemy. What is here suid seems incapable of any other construction, 
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when they were in distress and ready to be destroyed, probably by the Chal- 
deans, or upon occasion of other calamities of the Jews; for this seems to 
have been always their temper towards them. See this charged upon the 
Edomites, Ps. exxxvii. 7, that “in the day of Jerusalem they said, Rase it, rase 
it,” and Eze. xxv. 21. They are here told particularly what ae did, by being 
told what they should not have done; ver. 12—14, “ Thou shouldest not have 
looked,” thou “shouldest not have entered;” but thou didst so. Note, In 
reflecting upon ourselves, it is good to compare what we have done with what 
we should have done, our practice with the rule, that we may discover wherein 
we have done amiss, have “done those things which we ought not to have 
done;” we should not have been where we were at such a time, should not have 
been in such and such company, should not have said what we said, nor have 
taken the liberty that we took. Sin thus looked upon in the glass of the com- 
mandment will appear exceeding sinful. Let us see, 

1. What was the case of Judah and Jerusalem when the Edomites behaved 
themselves thus basely, and insulted over them. Ist. It was a day of distress 
with them, ver. 12; it was “the day of their calamity,” so it is called three 
times, ver. 13. With the Edomites it was a day of prosperity and peace, when 
with the Israelites it was a day of distress and calamity, for Judgment com- 
monly begins at the house of God. Children are corrected when strangers are 
let alone. 2nd. It was “the day of their destruction,” ver. 12, when both city 
and country were laid waste, were laid in ruins. 3rd. It was a day when 
foreigners entered into the gates of Jerusalem, when the city, after a long siege 
was broken up, and the great officers of the king of Babylon’s army came and 
sat in the gates, as judges of the land; when they cast lots upon the spoils of 
Jerusalem, as te soldiers on Christ’s garments, what share each of the con- 
querors should have, what share of the lands, what share of the goods; or 
east lots to determine themselves when and where they should attack it. 4th. 
It was a day when the “strangers carried away captive his forces,” ver. 11, took 
the men of war prisoners of war, and carried them off in poverty and shame 
to their own country. Or, such a multitude of captives that they were as an 
army. 5th. It wasa day when thy brother himself, that had been long at home, 
at rest in his own land, became a stranger, an exile in a strange land. Now 
when this was the woful case of the Jews, the Edomites, their neighbours and 
brethren, should have pitied them and helped them, condoled them and com- 
forted them, and should have trembled to think that their own turn would 
a. next for “if this were done in the green tree, what shall be done in the 

ry ut, 

2. See what was the carriage of the Edomites towards them when they were 
in this distress, for which they are here condemned. Ist. Tey looked with 
pleasure upon the affliction of God’s people. They “stood on the other side,” 
ver. 11, afar off, when they should have come in to the relief of their distressed 
neighbours; and looked upon them, and their day, “looked on their affliction,” 
ver. 12, 13, with a careless, unconcerned eye, as the priest and Levite looked 
upon the wounded man, and passed by on the other side. Those have a great 
deal to answer for that are idle spectators of the troubles and afHictions of their 
neighbours, when they are capable of being their active helpers. But this was 
not all; they looked upon it with a scornful eye, with an eye of complacency 
and satisfaction; they looked and laughed to see Israel in distress, saying, 
“Aha! so would we have it.” They fed their eyes with the rueful spectacle cf 
Jerusalem’s ruins, and looked at it as those that had long looked for it, and 
often wished to see it. Note, We must take heed with what eye we look upon 
the affections of our brethren, and if we cannot look upon them with a gracious 
eye of sympathy and tenderness, it ?s better not to look upon them at all. “Thou 
shouldest not have looked” as thou didst “upon the day of thy brother.” 2nd. 
They triumphed and insulted over them, upbraided their brethren with their 
surrows, and made themselves and their companions merry with them, They 
“rejoiced over the children of Judah in the day of their destruction.” They 
had not the good manners to conceal the pleasure they took in Judah’s destrue- 
tion, and to dissemble it, but openly declared it, and rudely and insolently 
declared it to them; they rejoiced over them, crowed and hectored, and 
trampled upon them. Those have the spirit of Edomites that can rejoice over 
any, especially of Israelites, in the day of their calamity. 3rd. They spoke 
proudly, ‘magnified the mouth,’ so the word .is, against Israel; talked with 
a great disdain of the suffering Israelites, and with an air of hanghtiness of the 
present safety and prosperity of Edom; as if it might be inferred from their 
present different state that the tables were turned, and now Esau were 
»eloved, and ‘the favourite of heaven, and Jacob hated and rejected. Note, 
‘Those must expect to be some way or other effectually humbled and mortified 
themselves that are puffed up and made proud by the humiliations and mortifi- 
cations of others. 4th. They went farther yet, for they entered into the gate 
of God’s people, in the day of their calamity, and laid hands on their substance. 
Though they did not help to conquer them they helped to plunder them, and put 
in for a share in the prey, ver. 13. Jerusalem was thrown open, and then they 
entered it; its wealth was thrown about, and they seized it for themselves, 
excusing it with this, that they had as good take it as let it be lost; whereas 
it was taking what was not their own. Babylon lays Jerusalem waste, but 
Edom, by meddling with the spoil, becomes particeps criminis,— partaker of 
the crime,’ and shall be reckoned with as an accessary ex post facto,— after 
the fact.’ Note, These do but impoverish themselves that think to enrich them- 
selves by the ruins of the people of God; and those deceive themselves who 
think they may call all that substance their own which they can lay their hands 
on ina day of calamity. 5th. They did yet worse things; they not only robbed 
their brethren, but murdered them, in the day of their calamity; laid hands not 
only on their substance, but, on their persons, ver. 14. When the victorious 
sword of the Chaldeans was making bloody work among the Jews, many made 
their escape, and were in a fair way to save themselves by flight, but the 
Edomites basely interrupted them, stood in the ecross-way where several roads 
met, by each of which the trembling Israelites were making the best of their 
way from the fury of the pursuers, and there they stopped them. Some they 
barbarously and coward-like cut off themselves; others they took prisoners, 
and delivered up to the pursuers, only to ingratiate themselves with them 
because they were now the conquerors. ‘They should not have been thus cruel 
to those that lay at their mercy, and never fad done, nor were ever likely to do, 
them any hurt,—should not have betrayed those whom they had such a fair 
opportunity to protect; but such are the tender mercies of the wicked. One 
cannot read this without a high degree of compassion towards those that were 
thus basely abused, that when they fled from the sword of an open enemy, and 
thought they were got out of the reach of it, fell upon and fell by the sword of 
a treacherous neighbour, that they were not apprehensive of any danger from; 
nor without a high degree of indignation towards those that were so perfectly 
lost to all a te as to exercise such cruelty upon such proper objects of 
compassion. 6th. In all this they joined with the open enemies and perse- 
eutors of Israel. Even thon wast as one of them, an accessary equally guilty with 
the principals. He that joins in with evil-doers, and is aiding and abetting in 
their evil deeds, shall be reckoned, and shall be reckoned with, as one of them, 

Secondly. What the shame is that shall cover them for this violence of theirs. 

1. They shall soon tind that the cup is going round, even the cup of trembling 3 
and when they come to be in the same calamitous condition that the Israel of 


and theréfore the passage is with much reason relied on by those who | ' Ver. 17, 19. From what is here said, we may infer that the Jews _ 
themselves were also to subjugate Edom. The two previous verses 


think Obadiah wrote after the fall of Jerusalem, 


Ver. 15, 16. These verses appear to foretell a speedy invasion of 


Edom. Now Josephus says that five years after the capture of 

Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar reduced the Ammonites and Moabites, 

and after their reduction made an expedition into Egypt. It has 

been observed that he could hardly have done this without reducing 

Edom, and this has been called the first fultilment, of the prophecy. 
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God is now in, they will be ashamed to remember how they triumphed over 
them; ver. 15, “ The day of the Lord is near upon all the heathen,” when God 
will recompense tribulation to the troublers of his church. Though judgment 
begin at the house of God, it shall not end there. This should effectnally 
restrain us from triumphing over others in their misery, that we know not how 
soon it may be our own case. 

2. Their enmity to the people of God, and the injuries they have done them, 
shall be recompensed into their own bosoms; “As thou hast done, it shall be 
done unto thee.” The righteous God will render both to nations and to parti- 
cular persons according to their works; and the punishment is often made 
exactly to answer the sin, and those that have abused others come to be them- 
selves abused in like manner. The just and jealous God will find out a time 
and way to avenge the wrong done to his people on those that have been inju- 
rious to them. And, ver. 16, “As ye have drunk upon my holy mountain ;” that 
is, as God’s professing people, who inhabit his holy mountain, have drunk deep 
of the cup of affliction, and their being of the holy mountain will not ercuse 
them, so shall all the heathen drink in their turn of the same bitter cup; for 
if God bring evil on the city that is called by his name, shall they be unpu- 
nished that never knew his name? see Jer. xxv. 29; and it is part of the burthen 
of Edom, Jer. xlix. 12,“ They whose judgment was not to drink of the cup;” 
that is, who had reason to promise themselves an exemption from it, have 
assuredly drunken, and shall Edom go unpunished that is the generation of 
God’s wrath? No, “ Thou shalt surely drink of it ;” the “cup of trembling shall 
be taken out of the hand” of God’s people, and put “into the hand of them 
that afHict them,” Jsa. li. 22, 23. Nay, they may expect their case to be worse 
in the day of their distress than that of Israel was in their day, For, Ist. The 
afHictions of God’s people were but for a moment, and soon had an end; but 
their enemies shall “drink continually the wine of God’s wrath,” Rev. xiv. 10, 
2nd. The dregs of the cup are reserved for “the wicked of the earth,” Ps.Axxv. 8; 
they shall ‘drink and swallow down,” or sup up, as the margin reads it, shall 
drink it to the bottom. 3rd. The people of God, though they may be made to 
drink of the “wine of astonishment” for awhile, Ps. \x. 3, yet they shall 
recover it and come to themselves again; but the heathen shall drink and be 

as though they had not been;” that is, there shall be neither any remains nor 
any remembrance of them, but they shall be wholly extirpated and rooted out, 
“So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord;” so they shall perish if they turn not. 


17 But upon mount Zion shall be deliverance, 

And there shall be holiness ; 

And the house of Jacob shall possess their possessions, 

And the house of Jacob shall be a fire ; 

And the house of Joseph a flame, 

And the house of Esau for stubble, 

And they shall kindle in them, and devour them ; 

And there shall hot be avy remaining of the house of 

For the Lorp hath spoken ?¢. [Esau ; 

And they of the south shall possess the mount of Esau ; 

And they of the plain the Philistines : 

And they shall possess the fields of Ephraim, and the 
fields of Samaria: 

And Benjamin shall possess Gilead. 

And the captivity of this host of the children of Israel 

Shall possess that of the Canaanites, even unto Zarephath, 


18 


19 


20 


ZAREPHATH, 


And the captivity of Jerusalem, which 7s in Sepharad, 

Shall possess the cities of the south. 

And saviours shall come up on mount Zion 

To judge the mount of Esau ; 

And the kingdom shall be the Lorp’s. 
After the destruction of the church’s enemies is threatened, which will be 

completely accomplished in the great day of recompence, and that judgment 

for which Christ came once, and will come again, into this world, here follow | 

precious promises of the salvation of the church, with which this propheey con-_ 


cludes, us those of Joel and Amos did; which, nowever they might be in part 
fulfilled in the return of the Jews out of Babylon, notwithstanding the triumphs 


21 


indicate a conquest by the heathen, but in these the Hebrews are to 


be the victors. As a fact, Josephus (Ant. xiii. 9) records that John 
' Hyreanus altogether subdued the Edomites or Idummans, 


allowed them to remain in their country on the condition of 
being circumcised, and accepting the Jewish rites, after which 
nationality was lost for ever. During the Roman domination, I 


and only 


, 
_ 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO OBADIAH. 


of Edom in their captivity, as if it were perpetual, yet, doubtless, they are to 
have their accomplishment in that great salvation wrought out by Jesus Christ, 
to which all the prophets bare witness. It is promised here, 

First. That there shall be salvation upon mount Zion, that holy hill where 
God sets his anointed king, Ps. ii. 6; “ Upon mount Zion shall be deliverance,” 
ver. 17. There shall be those that escape ; so the margin. A remnant of Israel, 
upon the holy mountain, shall be saved, ver. 16. Christ said, “Salvation 
is of the Jews,” Jno. iy. 22. God wrought deliverances for the Jews, typical 
of our redemption 4 Christ. But mount Zion is the gospel church, from thence 
the New Testament law went forth, Jsa. ii.3; there salvation shall be preached 
and prayed for. To the gospel church those are added that shall be saved; and 
those who come in faith and hope to this mount Zion, for them deliverance 
Shall be wrought from wrath and the curse, from sin, and death, and hell, while 
those that continue afar off shall be left to perish. 

Secondly. ‘That where is salvation there shall be sanctification in order to it. 
And “there shall be holiness,” to prepare and qualify the children of Zion for 
this deliverance; for, wherever God designs glory he gives grace. ‘Temporal 
deliverances are then wrought for us in mercy when with them there is holi- 
ness; when there is wrought in us a disposition to receive them with love and 

ratitude to God; when we are sanctified, they are sanctified to us. Holiness 
is itself a great deliverance, and an earnest of that eternal salvation which we 
look for, There, upon mount Zion, in the gospel church, shall be holiness, for 
that is it which becomes God’s house for ever; and the great design of the 
Lospel and its grace is to plant and promote h ness. There shall be the 
Holy Spirit, the holy ordinances, the holy Jesus, and a select remnant of holy 
souls, in whom and among whom the holy God will delight to dwell. Note, 
Where there is holiness there shall be deliverance. 

Thirdly. That this salvation and sanctification shall spread and prevail, and 

et ground in the world. The house of Jacob, even this mount Zion, with the 

eliverance and the holiness there wrought, shall possess their possessions; that 
is, the gospel church shall be set up among the heathen, and shall replenish the 
earth. The apostles of Christ by their preaching shall gain possession of the 
hearts of men for him whose messengers and ministers they are; and when they 
possess their hearts they shall possess their possessions, for those who have 
given up themselves to the Lord give up all they have to him. When Lydia’s 
heart was opened to Christ her house was opened to his ministers. When the 
Gentile nations became “nations of them that were saved,” were discipled, 
walked in the light of the Lord, and “brought their glory and honour into the 
New Jerusalem,” Rev. xxi. 24, then the house of Jacob possessed their pos- 
sessions, This is in part fulfilled by the planting of the Christian religion in 
the world; and shall be fulfilled yet more and more by the setting up of Christ’s 
throne there where Satan’s seat is, and the erecting of the trophies of his 
victory upon the ruins of the devil’s kingdom. Now here is foretold, 

1. How this possession shall be gained, and the opposition given to it got over; 
ver. 18, “‘ The house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a flame,” 
for their God is and will be a consuming fire; and the house of Esau shall be 
for stubble, easily devoured and consumed by this fire. ‘lhis is fulfilled, Ist. 
In the conversion of multitudes by the grace of Christ. The Gospel preached 
in the house of Jacob and Joseph, and there owned and pesteaned. shall be as 
aftire and a flame to melt and soften hard hearts, to burn up the dross of sin 
and corruption, that they may be purified and refined with the spirit of judg- 
ment and the spirit of burning. Christ, when he comes, shall be “as a refiner’s 
fire,” Mal. iii. 1, 2. 2nd. In the confusion of all the Delon cet implacable 
enemies of the Gospel of Christ, that oppose it and do all they can to hinder 
the setting up of the kingdom of the Messiah by it. The gospel day is a day 
that “burns like an_ oven,’ in which “‘all the proud and all that do wickedly, 
shall be as stubble,’ Mal. iv. 1. Jacob and Joseph shall be as a fire and a 
flame; for those that meddle with them to do them hurt will find it at their 
peril; they shall be to them as a torch of fire in a sheaf, Zec. xii. 6. The word 
of God in the mouth of his ministers is said to be like fire, and the people “as 
wood to be devoured” by it, Jer. v. 14; and the man of sin is to be consumed 
by the “breath of Christ's mouth,” 2 Thes. ii. 8. Those that are not refined as 

old by the fire of the Gospel shall be consumed as dross by it, for it will 
Aiba Gavour either of life or death. When idols and idolatry were abolished 
and the wealth and power of the nations were brought into the service of 
Christ and his Gospel, and the spoils of the strong man armed were divided by 
him that was stronger than he, then the house of Jacob and Joseph devoured 
the house of Esau, so that there was none of them left remaining. This the 
Lord spoke by his prophets, and this he did by his apostles. 

2. How far this possession shall extend, ver. 19, 20. This is described in 
Jewish language, which speaks the accessions made to the land of Israel, 
after the return out of captivity in Babylon. “ The captivity of this host of 


an 
oli 


Israel,” that is, this host of Israel that has been so long in captivity, and now 
they are come back are still called the children of the captivity, these shall 
not only recover their own land, but shall gain ground upon their neighbours 
adjoining to them, some of whom shall become proselytes, and shall incorporate 
with the Jews, who, by possessing them in a holy communion, possess their 
land. We must reckon ourselves truly enriched by the conversion of our 
neighbours to the fear of God and the faith of Christ, and their coming to join 
with us in the worship of God. Such an accession to our Christian communion 
we must reckon to be more our wealth and strength than an accession to our 
estates. Or, the ancient inhabitants of those lands that were carried away 
into captivity being lost, and never returning to their estates, the children of 
Israel shall take possession of that which lies next them; for their numbers 
shall so increase that their own land shall be too strait for them, and their 
neighbours’ estates shall escheat to them, ob defectum sanguinis,— through 
default of heirs;’ they shall enter upon that which is adjoining to them. 
‘The country of Esau shall be oneal by them of the south parts of Canaan, 
for to them it lies contiguous. “ ‘They of the plain,” on the west of Canaan, 
which was a champaign country, shall enter upon the land of the Philistines, 
their neighbours. They of Judah, which was the chief of the two returning 
tribes, shall possess the field of Ephraim and Samaria, which before belonged 
to the ten tribes; and Benjamin, the other tribe, shall possess Gilead on the 
other side Jordan, which had belonged to the two tribes and a half. The king- 
dom of Israel shall join with that of Judah, both in civil and sacred interests, 
and as friends and brethren shall mutually possess and enjoy one another; 
and both together shall possess the Canaanites, even to Zarephath, which 
belongeth to Zidon; and Jerusalem shall possess the cities of the south, even 
to Sepharad. ‘Thus did the Jews enlarge their borders on all sides. The 
modern rabbins teach their scholars, by Zarephath and Sepharad, to under- 
stand France and Spain, grounding upon this a foolish, groundless expectation 
that sume time or other the Jews Ae be masters of those countries ; and 
they cali and count the Christians Edomites, over whom they are to have 
dominion. But the promise here, no doubt, has a spiritual signification, and 
had its accomplishment in the setting up of the Christian church, the gospel 
Israel, in the world, and shall have its accomplishment more and more in the 
erlarehmens of it, and the additions made to it, till the mystical body is com- 
pleted. When ministers and Christians prevail with their neighbours to come 
to Christ, to yield themselves to the Lord, they possess them. The converts 
that Abraham made are said to be the “souls that he had gotten,” Gen. xii. 5. 
The possession is gained, not vi et armis,— by force of arms, for “ the weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal,” but spiritual. It is by the preaching of the 
Gospel, and the power of Divine grace given along with it, that this possession 
is got and kept. 

‘ourthly. That the kingdom of the Redeemer should be erected and main- 
tained, to the comfort of his loyal subjects, and the terror and shame of all his 
enemies; ver. 21, “ The kingdom shall be the Lord’s,” the Lord Christ’s; God 
shall give it him, by putting all things into his hand, all power both in heaven 
and in earth. Men shall give it him, by resigning themselves to him as his 
willing people, and appointing him their head. Now the work of kings is to 
protect their subjects and suppress their enemies; and this Christ will do, he 
will both reward and punish. 

1. The mountain of Zion shall be saved. On it saviours shall come, the 
preachers of the Gospel, who are called saviours, because their business 1s to 
save themselves and those that hear them; and in this they are workers 
together with Christ, but to little purpose, if he by his grace did not work 
together with them. 

2. The mountain of Esau shall be judged, and the same that come as saviours 
on mount Zion shall judge the mountain of Esau, for the word of the Gospel 
in their mouth that saves believers judgeth unbelievers, convinceth and con- 
demns them. Christ's ministers are “saviours on mount Zion,’ when they 
preach that “he that believes shall be saved;” but they judge the mount of 
Esau, when they preach that “he that believeth not shall be damned,” which 
they are not only commissioned, but commanded to do, Mar. xvi. 16. And in 
the course of God’s providence his Scripture is fulfilled; when God raiseth up 
friends to the church in her distress, as he raised up judges to deliver Israel of 
old, Jud. ii. 16, then “‘saviours come on mount Zion,” to save it from bein 
sunk andruined. And when the enemies of the church are brought down, aod 
their power broken, then is the mount of Hsau judged; and this shall be 
done in every age, in such a way as God thinks best. We may depend upon it 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against the church, but the church shall 
prevail against them; for the “kingdom shall be the Lord’s,” the kingdoms of 
the world shall become his, and he has taken and will take to himself his great 
power and reign. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
Dette he BOOK OF OBA DTA H. 


Ver. 17, 18—Of the house of Esau.—Supplementary Note on Isa. xxxiv. 
19. The plain. An immense undulating plain was stretched before us, lying 
north and south, and of vast breadth east and west. ‘There were few trees, but 
it was covered with fields of Yigal grain, and studded with a goodly number 
of little towns, the remains of other days. In the background, the beautiful 
hill country of Judah rose tier above tier, and the sun, which was just rising 
above them, poured a flood of golden rays into the plain. This is the great plain of 
Cephela, called “the plain.”—Narrative, 153. Referring to Zarephath,in ver. 20, 
(alluded to also in } Kin. xvii. 9, and under the name of Sarepta, in Lu. iv. 26,) 
now called Sarpend, it is described in the same work as formerly spread 
towards the shore, but now upon the heights, about a mile from the shore, 
and as a village pleasantly situated upon the steep brow, overhanging a ravine 
filled with fine olive trees, and commanding a wide view. In the rocks along 
the foot of the hills Dr. Robinson found many excavated tombs, which he con- 
siders to have once belonged to this ancient city.—Palestine, iii. 414. They 
shall possess the fields of Samaria. Dr. Keith, in his interesting work, The Land 
of Israel, adopting the opinion referred to in Supplementary ote on Jer. xxiii., 
and Amos ix. 12, &c., respecting the restoration of the Jews to that land, Na 
many striking illustrations of its capability to sustain them, (especially with the 
limits which he assigns to it,) describing its former fertility and cultivation, and 
Btating that, though nowso greatly desolate, it will hereafter be made eminently 
fruitful. He quotes Dr. Robinson, who says, ‘Even in these parts, where all 


was a province of importance, and the existing ruins of that eriod 
indicate considerable material prosperity; but subsequently all this 
passed away, and for generations past the land has been little better 
than a wilderness, and the abode of wandering tribes. } 
verse 19 Edom was to be possessed by the southern inhabitants of 


but that is due less to the failure of prophecy than to the 
history. There is nothing in the passage inconsistent with the later 
According to || records of the Hebrew race. 


is now desolate, as in the rugged sloping mountains between Jerusalem and 
the Dead Sea, which present nothing but an aspect of dreary desolation, there 
are everywhere traces of the hands of the men of other days—terraces, walls, 
stones gathered along the paths, frequent cisterns, and the like. Most of the 
hills exhibit the remains of terraces built up around them, the undoubted sites 
of former cultivation.’—Robinson and Smith, ii. 187. The city of Samaria, 
situated on an oblong isolated hill, at the head of the great valley, trusted in its 
strength, and gloried in its riches. Purchased, as was the hill on which it stood, 
by Omri of Shemer, it is reserved, like all the mountains of Samaria, and the 
land over which they look, as the free gift of the Lord to his people Israel. The 
beasts of the field, according to the word of the Lord, now feed on the grassy 
terraces which encircle the hill, like beds of down all ready for cultivation, 
but like those around it, whose terraced sides formed hanging gardens beau- 
tifully closing in the rich valley, they are yet reserved for their primitive use, 
and for their ancient occupants; for in the same chapter in which the prophet 
announces the new covenant which the Lord will make with the house of 
Israel, and the house of Judah, it is written, ‘Thou shalt yet plant vines upon 
the mountains of Samaria: the Pianters shall plant, and shall eat them as 
common things,” Jer. xxxi. 5.—The Land of Israel, 436. Whatever may be 
our opinion of it, we think it right to give the interpretation put on this and 
other passages of Scripture by esteemed authors entertaining the views te 
which allusion has been made, 


perhaps impossible to show the precise fulfilment of these Eepiene, 
efects o 


Ver. 20. Zarephath is the Sarepta of the New Testament. Sepharad 


Judea; the Philistine territory was to be under the residents in “ the || is an uncertain locality, respecting which opinions are much divided. 


plain,” or the south-western parts 
was to be in the hands of the Jews also. 


of Judea; and the Israelitekingdom 


Ver. 21. There is a general agreement among commentators that 


It would be difficult and || the full accomplishment of this belongs to Messianic times. 
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Tris book of Jonah, though it be placed here in the midst of the prophetical books of Scripture, yet it is rather a history than a prophecy. One line ot 
prediction there is in it, “ Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown,” the rest of the book is a narrative of the preface to, and the consequences of, that 
predic:ion. In the midst of the obscure prophecies before and after this book, wherein are many things dark and hard to be understood, which are puzzling to 
the learned, and are strong meat for strong men, comes in this plain and pleasant story, which is entertaining to the weakest, and milk for babes. Probably Jonah 
was himself the penman of this book, and he, as Moses, and other inspired penmen, records his own faults, which is an evidence that in these writings they 
designed God’s glory, and not their own. We read of this same Jonah, 2 Kin. xiv. 25, where we find that he was of Gath-hepher in Galilee, a city that belongs 
to the tribe of Zebulun, in a remote corner of the land of Israel; for the Spirit, which, like the wind, “ blows where it listeth,” will as easily find out Jonah in 


Galilee as Isaiah at Jerusalem. 


We find also that he was a messenger of mercy to Israel, in the reign of Jeroboam the Second; for the success of his arms in the 


restoring of the coast of Israel is said to be “according to the word of the Lord, which he spake by the hands of his servant Jonah the prophet.” Those pro- 
phecies were not committed to writing, but this against Nineveh was, chiefly for the sake of the story that depends upon it, and that is recorded chiefly for the 
sake of Christ, of whom Jonah was a type. It contains also very remarkable instances of human infirmity in Jonah, and of God's mercy, both in pardoning 
repenting sinners, witness Nineveh, and in bearing with repining saints, witness Jonah. 


A.M. 3142. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ip this chapter we have, I. Acommand given to Jonah to go preach at Nineveh, ver. 1, 2. 
II. Jonah’s disobedience to that command, ver. 8. III. The pursuit and arrest of him 
for that disobedience by a storm, in which he was asleep, ver. 4—6. IV. The discovery 
of him, and his disobedience, to be the cause of the storm, ver, 7—10. V. The casting 
of him into the sea for the stilling of the storm, ver. 11—16. VI, The miraculous 


preservation of his life there in the belly of a fish, ver. 17, which was his reservation 
for farther services. 


5 OW the word of the Lorp 
/ came unto Jonah the son of 
Amittai, saying, 2 Arise, 
4) 80 to Nineveh, that great 
city, and cry against it; for 


— 1.3 
As 


\ 


their wickedness is come up 
before me. 3 But Jonah 
rose up to flee unto ‘Tar- 
shish from the presence of 

the Lorp, and went down 
to Joppa; and he found a ship going to Tarshish : 
so he paid the fare thereof, and went down into it, 
to go with them unto 'larshish from the presence of 
the Lorp. 


First. The honour God put upon Jonah in giving him a commission to go and 
prophesy against Nineveh. Jonah signifies a dove, a proper name for all God’s 
prophets, all his people, who ought to be harmless as doves, and to mourn as 
doves for the sins and calamities of the land. His father’s name was Amittai 
‘my truth,’ for God’s prophets should be the sons of truth. ‘To him “the word 
of the Lord came,” ‘to im it was,’ so the word signifies; for God’s word is a 
real thing; men’s words are but wind, God’s words are substance. He had 
been before acquainted with the word of the Lord, and knew his voice from 
that of a stranger. The orders now given him were, “Arise, go to Nineveh, 
that great city,” ver. 2. Nineveh was at this time the metropolis of the Assy- 
rian monarchy, an eminent city, Gen. x. 113 a great city, that great city, forty- 
eight miles in compass, some make it much more; great in the number of the 
inhabitants, as appears by the multitudes of infants in it, ch. iv. 11; great in 
wealth, there was no end of its store, Nah, ii. 9; great in power and dominion, 
it was the city that for some time ruled over the kings of the earth. But great 
cities, as well as great men, are under God’s government and judgment, It was 
a great city, and yet a heathen city, without the knowledge and worship of the 
true God. How many great cities and great nations are there that “sit in 
darkness, and in the valley of the shadow of death!” This great city was a 
wicked city; “ ‘Their wickedness is come up before me,” their malice, so some 
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i. 1. From 2 Kings xiv. 25 we learn that Jonah, the son of Amittai, 
was a prophet as early as the reign of Jeroboam II., and came from 
Gath-hepher. This places him at least as far back as B.c. 825, though 
we have not the predictions alluded to in the Second Book of Kings. 
An old legend makes Jonah the son of the widow of Sarepta, but is 
without authority. There are many opinions respecting the nature 
of this book. Some think it a literary fiction, others a parable, 
allegory, or myth, others a dream or vision, others a combination of 
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read it; their wickedness was presumptuous, and they sinned with a high hand, 
It is sad to think what a great deal of sin is committed in great cities, where 
there are many sinners, who are not only all sinners, but making one another 
sin. ‘Their wickedness is come up, that. is, it is come to a high degree, to 
the highest pitch; the measure of it is full to the brim; their wickedness is 
come up, and then it is time for vengeance to come down. Or, “the cry of 
their wickedness is come up,” as that of Sodom, Gen. xviii. 20, 21; it is come u 
before me, to my face, so the word is; it is a bold and open affront to God. 
It is sinning against him, in his sight, therefore Jonah must cry against it; he 
must witness against their great wickedness, and must warn them of the 
destruction that was coming upon them for it. God is coming forth against it, 
and he sends Jonah before to proclaim war and to sound an alarm, Cry aloud, 
spare not; he must not whisper his message in a corner, but publish it in the 
streets of Nineveh. He that haa ears to hear let him hear what God has to sa 
by his prophet against that wicked city; when the cry of sin comes up to God, 
the ery of vengeance comes out against the sinner. He must go to Nineveh, 
and cry there upon the spot, against the wickedness of it. Other prophets 
were ordered to send messages to the neighbour nations, and the prophecy of 
Nahum is particularly the burthen of Nineveh; but Jonah must go and carr 
the message himself. Arise quickly, apply thyself to the business with spee 
and courage, and the resolution that Besonien a prophet, “ Arise, and go to 
Nineveh.” ‘Those that go on God’s errands must rise and go, must stir up 
themselves to the work cut out for them. The prophets were sent first to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, yet not to them only; they had the children’s 
bread, but Nineveh eats of the crumbs. 

Secondly. The dishonour Jonah did to God, in refusing to mee! his orders, 
and to go on the errand on which he was sent; ver. 3, “ But Jonah,” instead of 
rising to go to Nineveh, “rose up to flee to Tarshish,” to the sea, not bound for 
any port, but desirous to get away ‘from the presence of the Lord ;” and, if he 
might but do that, he cared not whither he went, not as if he thought he could 
go any where from under the eye of God's inspection, but from his special 
presence, from the spirit of prophecy, which, when it put him upon this work, 
he thought himself hatubed with, and coveted to get out of the hearing of. 
Some think Jonah went upon the opinion of some of the Jews, that the spirit of 
prophecy was confined to the land of Israel, (which in Ezekiel and Daniel was 
effectually proved to be a mistake,) and therefore he hoped he should get clear 
of it if he could but get out of the borders of that land. 1. Jonah would not go 
to Nineveh to cry against it, either because it was a long and dangerous journey 
thither, and in a road he knew not; or, because he was afraid it would be as 
much as his life was worth to deliver such an ungrateful message to that great 
and potent city. He consulted with flesh and blood, and declined the embassy, 
because he could not go with safety ; or, because he was jealous for the prero- 
gative of his country, and not willing that any other nation should share in the . 
honour of Divine revelation. He feared it would be the beginning of the 
removal of the kingdom of God from the Jews to another nation, that would 
bring forth more of the fruits of it. He owns himself, ch. iv. 2, that the reason 
of his aversion to this journey was because he foresaw that the Ninevites 
would repent, and God would forgive them, and take them into favour, which 
would be a slur upon the people of Israel, who had been so long a peculiar 
people to God, 2. He therefore went to Tarshish, to Tarsus in Cilicia, so ; 
some, probably because he had friends and relations there, with whom he — 
hoped for some time to sojourn. He went to Joppa, a famous seaport in the 
land of Israel, in quest of a ship bound for Tarahiah, and there he found one. = 
Providence seemed to favour his design, and give him an opportunity to ape 
We may be ont of the way of duty, and yet may meet with a favourable gale. 
"Phe ready way is not always the right way. He found the ship {use ready to 
weigh anchor perhaps, and to hoist sail for Tarshish, and so he lost ne time, — 
ha 
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history and imagination; but the most common view is that it is 7 : 
lla J 


literal history of actual events. ww“ 
i. 2, The position given to the city of Nineveh here is agreeable 
to the antiquity claimed for the book. Nineveh was the capital of 
the great Assyrian ars jee as is intimated by the mention of 
king in chap. iii. 6. Of its magnitude we shall speak hereafter. 
i. 3. It would take long even to state the names of the places 
which have been ideutified with Tarshish, ard the arguments for an 
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but perhaps therefore he went to Tarshish because he found the ship going 
thither; otherwise all places were alike to him. He did not think himself out 
of his way, the way he would go, provided he was not in his way, the way he 
should go. “So he paid the fare thereof,” for he would not stick at the charge, 
so he could but gain his point, and get at a distance “from the presence of the 
Lord;” he went with them, with the mariners, with the passengers, with the 
merchants, whoever they were, that were going to Tarshish. Jonah, forgetting 
his dignity, as well as duty, herded himself with them, and went down into the 
ship to go with them to Tarshish. See what the best of men are when God 
leaves them to themselves; and what need we have, when the word of the Lord 
comes to us, to have the Spirit of the Lord come along with the word, to bring 
every thought within us into obedience to it. The prophet Isaiah owns that 
therefore he “ was not rebellious, neither turned away back,” because God not 
only spake to him, but “opened his ear,” Zsa. 1. 5. Let us learn hence to cease 
from man, and not to be too confident either of ourselves or others in atime of 
trial, but “let him that thinks he stands take heed lest he fall.” 


4 But the Lorp sent out a great wind into the 
sea, and there was a mighty tempest in the sea, so 
that the ship was like to be broken. 5 Then the 
mariners were afraid, and cried every man unto his 
god, and cast forth the wares that were in the ship 
into the sea, to lighten zt of them. But Jonah was 
gone down into the sides of the ship; and he lay, 
and was fast asleep. 6 So the shipmaster came to 
him, and said unto him, What meanest thou, O 
sleeper? arise, call upon thy God, if so be that God 
will think upon us, that we perish not. 7 And they 
suid every one to his fellow, Come, and let us cast 
lots, that we may know for whose cause this evil is 
upon us. So they cast lots, and the lot fell upon 
Jonah. 8 Then said they unto him, Tell us, we 
wey thee, for whose cause this evil is upon us; 

hat zs thine occupation ? and whence comest thou ? 
what zs thy country ? and of what people art thou? 
9 And lhe said unto them, I am an Hebrew; and | 
fear the Lorn, the God of leaven, which hath made 
the sea and the dry land. 10 Then were the men 
exceedingly afraid, and said unto him, Why hast 
thou done this? For the men knew that he fled 
from the presence of the Lorn, because he had told 


them. : 


* When Jonah was set on shipboard, and under sail for Tarshish, he thought 
himself safe enough; but here we find him pursued and overtaken, discovered 
and convicted as a deserter from God, as one that had run from his colours. 

First. God sends a pursuivant after him, “a mighty tempest in the sea,” 
ver. 4. God has the “ winds in his treasuries,” Ps. exxxy. 7; and out of these 
treasuries God sent forth, he cast forth, so the word is, with force and violence, 
“a great wind into the sea;” even “stormy winds fulfil his word,” and are often 
the messengers of his wrath. He “‘gathers the winds in his fist,” Pr. xxx. 4, 
where he holds them, and whence he 25 bak them when he pleaseth; for 
though as to us the wind blows where it listeth, yet not as to God, but where 
he directs. The effect of this wind was a mighty tempest; for when the winds 
rise the waves rise. Note, Siv bring storms and tempests in the soul, in the 
family, in churches, and nations; it is a disquieting, disturbing thing. The 
tempest prevailed to that degree that “the ship was like to be broken,” the 
mariners expected no other; that ship, so some read it, that and ro other. 
Other ships were upon the same sea at the same time, yet it should seem 
that ship in which Jonah was was tossed more than ac other, and was more 
in danger. This wind was sent after Jonah to fetch him back again to God and 
to his duty, and it is a great mercy to be reclaimed and called home when we 
go astray though it be by a tempest. 

Secondly. The ship’s crew were alarmed by this mighty tempest, but Jonah 
only, the person concerned, was unconcerned, ver. 5. The mariners were 
affected with their danger, though it was not with them that God had this 
controversy. 

1, They were afraid. Though, their business leading them to be very much 
conversant with dangers of this kind, they used to make light of them, yet now 
the oldest and stoutest of them began to tremble, being apprehensive that there 
was something more than ordinary in the tempest, so suddenly did it rise, so 
strongly did it rage. Note, God can strike a terror upon the most daring, 
and make even great men and chief captains call for shelter from rocks aud 
mountains, 3 

2. They “cried every man unto his god.” This was the effect of their fear; 
et will not be brought to prayer till they are frightened to it; he that 
would learn to pray, let him go to sea, “ Lord, in trouble have they visited 
thee.” Every man of them prayed; they were not some praying, and others 
reviling, but every man engaged. As the danger was general, so was the address 
to heaven; there was not one saying for them all, but every one for himself. 
They cried every man to his god, the god of his country or city, or his own 
eueeler deity. It is a testimony against atheism that every man had a god, and 

_had the belief of a god; but it 1s an instance of the folly of paganism that they 
had gods many, every man the god he hada fancy for, whereas there can be but 
oue God; there needs be no more. But though they had lost that dictate of the 
light of nature, that there is but one God, eer still were governed by that 

‘direction of the law of nature, that God is to be prayed to; “Should not a 
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people seek unto their God,” Jsa. viii. 19; and that he is especially to be prayed 
to when we are in distress and danger; “ Call upon me in the time of trouble.” 
Is any afflicted? is any frightened? let him pray. 

3. Their prayers for deliverance were seconded with endeavours, and having 
called upon their gods to help them, they did what they could to help them- 
selves; for that is the rule, Help thyself, and God will help thee; ‘ They cast 
forth the wares that were in the ship into the sea, to lighten it of them;” as 
Paul’s mariners, in a like case, cast forth even the tackling of the ship, und the 
wheat, Acts xxvii. 18, 19, 38. These here were making a trading voyage, as it 
should seem, and were laden with many goods and merchandises, by which 
they hoped to get gain; but now they are content to suffer loss, by throwing 
them all overboard, to save their lives. See how powerful the natural love of 
life is ; “ Skin for skin, and all that a man has” w ill he give for it; and shall we 
not put a like value upon the spiritual life, the life of the soul, reckoning that 
the gain of all the world cannot countervail the loss of the soul. See the vanity 
of worldly wealth, and the uncertainty of its continuance with us. Richey 
make themselves wings and flee away; nay, and the case may be such that we 
may be under a necessity of making them wings, and driving them away, as 
here, when they could not be kept for the owners thereof but to their hurt, se 
that they themselves are glad to be rid of them, and sink that which otherwise 
would sink them, though they had no prospect of ever recovering it. Oh that 
men would be thus wise for their own souls, and would be willing to part with 
that wealth, pleasure, and honour, which they cannot keep without makin 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience, and ruining their souls for ever! 
Aud they that thus quit their temporal interests for the securing of their 
spiritual welfare will be unspeakably gainers ut last; for what they lose upon 
those terms they shall find again to life eternal. 

But where is Jonah all this while? One would have expected him busier 
than any there; but we find him gone down into his cabin, nay, into the hold, 
between the sides of the ship, and there he lies, and is fast asleep; neither the 
noise without nor the sense of guilt within waked him. Perhaps for some 
time before he had avoided sleeping, for fear of God's speaking to him again in 
a dream; and now he imagined himself out of the reach of that danger he slept 
so much the faster. Note, Sin is of a stupifying nature, and we are concerned 
to take heed lest at any time our hearts be hardened by the deceitfulness of it. 
It is the policy of Satan, when by his temptations he has drawn men from God 
and their duty, to rock them asleep in carnal security, that they may not be 
sensible of their misery and danger. It concerns us all to watch therefore. 

Thirdly. The master of the ship called Jonah up to his prayers; ver. 6, the 
shipmaster came to him, and bid him for shame get up both to pray for life and 
prepare for death. He gave him, 

1. A just and necessary chiding; “ What meanest thou, O sleeper?” Here 
we commend the shipmaster, who gave him this reproof, for though he was a 
stranger to him he was for the present as one of his family ; and whoever has 
a precious soul we must help as we can to save it from death. We pity Jonah, 
who needed this reproof; as a prophet of the Lord, if he had been in his place, 
he might have been reproving the king of Nineveh, but being out of the way 
of his duty, he doth himself lie open to the reproofs of a sorry shipmaster. See 
how men by their sin and folly diminish themselves, and make themselves 
mean. Yet we must admire God’s goodness in sending him this seasonable 
reproof, for it was the first step towards his recovery, as the crowing of the 
ae was - Peter. Note, ‘Those that sleep in a storm may well be asked what 
they mean 

2. A pertinent word of advice; “ Arise, call upon thy God.” We are here 
erying every man to his god, why dost not thou get up and ery to thine? Art 
not thon equally concerned with the rest, both in the danger dreaded and in 
the deliverance desired? Note, The devotions of others should quicken ours; 
and those who hope to share in a common mercy ought in all reason to contri- 
bute their quota towards the Dyarens and supplications that are made for it. 
In time of public distress, if we have any interest at the throne of grace, we 
ought to improve it for the public good. And the servants of God them- 
ie have sometimes need to be called and stirred up to this part of their 

uty. 

3. A good reason for this advice; “ If so be that God will think upon us, that 
we perish not.” It should seem the many gods they called upon were con- 
sidered by them but as mediaturs between them and the supreme God, and 
intercessors for them with him; for the shipmaster speaks of one God still, 
from whom he expected relief. To engage prayer, he suggests that the danger 
was very great and imminent: We are all likely to perish; there is but a step 
between us and death, and that just ready to be stepped. That yet there was 
some hope remaining that their destruction might be prevented: And we may 
not perish. While there is life there is hope, and while there is hope there is 
room for prayer. That it was God only that could effect their deliverance, and 
it must come from his power and his pity. If he think upon us, and act for us, 
we may yet be saved; aid therefore to him we must look, and in him we must 
put our trust, when the danger is ever so imminent. 

Fourthly. Jonah is found out to be the cause of the storm. 

1. The mariners observed so much peculiar and uncommon, either in the 
storm itself or in their own distress by it, that they concluded it was a mes- 
senger of Divine justice sent to arrest some one of them that were in that 
ship, as having been guilty of some enormous crime; judging as the barbarous 

eople, Acts xxviii. 4, “* No doubt one of us is a murderer,” or guilty of sacri- 
ege, or perjury, or the like, who is thus pursued by the vengeance of the sea, 
and it is for his sake that we all suffer. Even the light of nature teaches that in 
extraordinary Judgments the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
some extraordinary sins and sinners. Whatever evil is upon us at any time, we 
must conclude there is a cause for it; there is evil done by us, or else this evil 
would not be upon us; there is a ground for God’s controversy. 

2. They determined to refer it to the lot, which of them was the criminal that 
had occasioned this storm. “ Let us cast lots, that we may know for whose 
cause this evil is upon us.” None of them suspected himself, or said, “Is it 1? 
Lord, is it 1?” but they suspected one another, and would find out the man. 
Note, It is a desirable thing, when any evil is upon us, to know for what cause 
it is upon us, that what is amiss may be amended, and, the grievance bein 
redressed, the grief may be removed; and in order to this we must look up to 
heaven, and pray, Lord, shew me wherefore thou contendest with me. That 
which i see not, teach thou me. These mariners desired to know the person 
that was the dead weight in their ship the accursed thing, that that one man 
might die for the people, and that the whole ship might not be lost, and that 
was not only expedient, but highly just. In order to this they cast lots, by 
which they appealed tu the judgment of God, “to whom all hearts are open, and 
from whom no secret is hid ;” agreeing to acquiesce in his yee and deter- 
mination, and to take that for true whieh the lot spoke; for they knew by the 
light of nature what the Scripture tells us, that “the lot is cast into the lap, 
but the whole disposal thereof is of the Lord.” Even the heathen looked upon 
the casting of lots to be a sacred thing, and to be done with seriousness and 
solemnity, and not to be mene a ancrt of. as a shame for Christians if they 
have not a like reverence for an appeal to providence. , 

3. The lot fell upon Jonah, who could faye saved them this trouble, if he 


against them. From this verse we can only gather that ships for 
Tarshish sailed from Joppa, on the Judean coast of the Mediterranean. 
After twenty-seven centuries, Joppa is still the port of that region. 
That Jonah sought to flee from the presence of the Lord by going to 
-Tarshish has caused the critics some difficulty, but it is possible that 
Jonah supposed no Divine manifestation would be made to him in 
a far-off country among the heathen. In any case we must regard 
the phrase “the presence of the Lord” as signifying a Divine mani- 


festation, asin Gen. iv. 16, and similar texts. That the prophet had 
more enlarged views than the words suggest is clear from verse 9. 

i, 5. That the mariners “cried every man unto his god”’ is a proof 
that they were not Hebrews, but heathen polytheists. Most probably 
they were Phoenicians, and worshipped the deities of Tyre and Sidon, 
among which Baal and Ashtaroth occupied a prominent place. 

i. 6. So convinced were they that the storm could be allayed by 
some deity, though they were uncertain which, that en appeal was 
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would but have told them, what his own conscience told him, “ Thou art the 
man.” But, as it is usual with criminals, he never confesseth till he finds he 
cannot help it, till “the lot falls upon him.” We may suppose there were those 
in the ship who, upon other aceounts, were greater sinners than Jonah, and 
he is the man that the tempest pursues, and that the lot pitcheth upon; for it is 
his own child, his own servant, that the parent, that the master, corrects if they 
do amiss; others that offend he leaves to the law. The storm is sent after 
Jonah, beeanse God has work for him to do, and it is sent to fetch him back 
to it. Note, God has many ways of bringing to light concealed sins and sinners, 
and making manifest that folly which was thought to be hid from the eyes of all 
living. God's right hand will find out all his servants that desert him, as well 
as all his enemies that have designs against him; yea, though they flee to the 
uttermost parts of the sea, or go down to the sides of the ship. 

4. Jonah is hereupon brought under examination before the master and 
mariners. He was a stranger,—none of them could say they knew the prisoner, 
or had anything to lay to his charge, and therefore must extort a confession 
from him, and judge him out of his own mouth; and for this they needed no 
rack, the shipwreck they were in danger of was sufficient to frighten him, so as 
to make him tell the truth, Though it was discovered by the lot that he was 
the person for whose sake they were thus damaged and exposed, yet they did 
not fly outrageously upon him, as one would fear they might have done, but 
calmly and mildly inquired into his case. There is a compassion owing to 
offenders when they are discovered and convicted. They give him no hard 
words, but, “ Tell us, we pray thee,” what is the mischief? Two things they 
inquire of, Ist. Whether he would himself own that he was the person for 
whose sake the storm was sent, as the lot had intimated, ‘Tell us, for whose 
cause this evil is upon us?” Is it indeed for thy cause; and if so, for what 
cause? What is the offence for which thou art thus prosecuted? Perhaps the 

ravity and decency of Jonah’s oe and carriage made them suspect that the 
fot had missed its man, had missed its mark, and therefore they would not trust 
it, unless he would himself own his guilt; they therefore beg of him he would 
satisfy them in this matter. Note, hose that would find out the cause of 
their troubles must not only begin, but pursue, the a tN must descend to 

articulars, and accomplish a diligent search. 2nd. What his character was, 
Both as to his calling and to his country. Jirst. They inquire concerning his 
calling, ‘‘ What is thine occupation?” This was a proper question to be put to 
a vagrant. Perhaps they suspected his calling to be such as might bring this 
trouble upon him. Art thou a diviner, a sorcerer, a student in the black art? 
hast thou been conjuring for this wind? Or, what business art thou now 
going on? is it like Balaam’s, to curse any of God’s people, and is this wind 
sent to stop thee? Secondly. They inquire concerning his country. One asked, 
“Whence camest thou?” Another, not having patience to stay for an answer 
to that, asked, “‘ What is thy country?” and a third, to the same purpose, “ Of 
what people art thou?” Art thou of the Chaldeans, that were noted for 
divination? or of the Arabians, that were noted for stealing? ‘Chey wish to 
know of what country he was, that, knowing who was the god of his country, 
they might guess whether he was one that could do them any kindness in tis 
storm. 

5. In answer to these interrogatories Jonah makes a full discovery. 1st. Did 
they inquire concerning his country? he tells them he is a Hebrew, ver. 9, not 
only of the nation of Israel, but of their religion, which they received from their 
fathers. He is an Hebrew, and therefore is the more ashamed to own that he 
is a criminal; for the sins of Hebrews, that make such a profession of religion, 
and enjoy such privileges, are greater than the sins of others, and more exceed- 
ing sintul. 2nd. Did they inquire concerning his calling, “ What is his occupa- 
tion?” In answer to that he gives an account of his religion, for that was his 
calling, that was his occupation, that was it he made a business of; “I fear the 
lord Jehovah,” that is the God I worship, the God I pray to, even “the God 
of heaven,” the sovereign Lord of all, that has “made the sea, and the dry 
Jand,” and has the command of both. Not the god of one particular country, 
which they inquired after, and such as the gods were that they had been every 
man calling upon, but “the God of the whole earth,” who, having made both 
the sea and the dry land, makes what work he pleaseth in both, and makes 
what use he pleaseth of both. This he mentions.not only as condemning him- 
self for his folly, in fleeing from the presence of this God, but as designing to 
bring these mariners from the worship and service of their many gods to the 
knowledge and obedience of the one only living and true God. When we are 
among those that are strangers to us we should do what we can to bring thém 
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acquaintea with God, by being ready upon ali oceasions to own our relation ta 
him, and our reverence for him. 3rd. Bia they inquire concerning his crime, 
for which he is now prosecuted? he owns that he “ fled from the presence of the 
Lord,” that he was here outrunning his duty, and the storm was sent to fetch 
him back. We have reason to think he told them this with sorrow and shame, 
justifying God, and condemning himself, and intimating to the mariners what a 
great God Jehovah is, who could send such a messenger as this tempest was 
after a runagate servant. 

6. We are told what impression this made upon the mariners; “’The men 
were exceedingly afraid,” and justly; for they perceive, Ist. That God is angry, 
even that God that made the sea and the dry fand, This tempest comes from 
the hand of an offended justice, and therefore they have reason to fear it will 
go hard with them. Judgments inflicted for some particular sin have a pecu- 
liar weight and terror in them. 2nd, That God is angry with one that fears 
and worships him, only for once outrunning his work in a particular instance. 
This made them afraid for themselves: If a prophet of the Lord be thus severely 
punished for one offence, what will become of us that have been guilty of so 
many, and great, and heinons offences? If the righteous be thus scarcely 
saved, and for a single act of disobedience thus closely pursued, “ Where shall 
the ungodly and the sinner appear?” 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18. They said to him, “ Why 
hast thou p Bec this?” If thou fearest the God that made the sea and the dry 
land, why wast thou such a fool as to think thou couldest flee from his 
presence? what an absurd, unaccountable thing is it! ‘Thus he was reproved, 
as Abraham by Abimelech, Gen. xx. 16; for if the professors of religion do an 
ill thing, they must expect to hear of it from those that make no such pro- 
fession. Why hast thou done this to us? so it may be taken; why hast thou 
involved us in the prosecution? Note, Those that commit a wilful sin know 
not how far the mischievous consequences of it may reach, nor what mischief 
may be done by it. 


11 Then said they unto him, What shall we do 
unto thee, that the sea may be calin unto us? for 
the sea wrought, and was tempestuous. 12 And he 
said unto them, Take me up, and cast me forth into 
the sea; so shall the sea be calm unto you; for I 
know that for my sake this great tempest 7s upon 
you. 13 Nevertheless the men rowed hard to bring 
wt to the land; but they could not: for the sea 
wrought, and war tempestuous against them. 14 
Wherefore they cried unto the Lorp, and said, We 
beseech thee, O Lorp, we beseech thee, let us not 
yerish for this man’s life, and lay not upon us inno- 
cent blood: for thou, O Lorp, hast done as it pleased 
thee. 15 So they took up Jonah, and cast him 
forth into the sea: and the sea ceased from her 
raging. 16 Then the men feared the Lorp exceed- 
ingly, and offered a sacrifice unto the Lorp, and 
made vows. 17 Now the Lorp had prepared a 
great fish to swallow up Jonah. And Jonah was in 


‘the belly of the fish three days and three niglits. 


ANCIENT SHIPS, 


It is plain that Jonah is the man for whose sake this evil is upon them; but 
the discovery of him to be so was not sufficient to answer the dettintias of this 
tempest. They had found him out, but something more was to be done; for 
still “ I'he sea wrought, and was tempestuous,” ver. 11; and again, ver. 13, it 
‘grew more and more tempestuous,’ so the margin reads it; for if we discover 
sin to be the cause of our troubles, and do not forsake it, we do but make ill 
worse, ‘Therefore they go on with the prosecution. 

First. They inguire of Jonah himself what he thought they must do with 
him; ver. 11, “ What shall we do unto thee that the sea may be calm to us?” 
They perceive that Jonah is a prophet of the Lord, and therefore will not do 
any thing, no, not in his own case, without consulting him. He appears to be a 
delinquent, but he appears also to be a penitent, and therefore they would not 
insult over him, or offer him any rudeness, Note. We ought to carry it with 
great tenderness towards those that are overtaken in a fault, and are brought 
into distress by it. They would not cast him into the sea, if he could think of 
any other expedient by which to savethe ship. Or, perhaps, thus they would 

hew how pla-n the case was, that there was no remedy but he must be thrown 


made to Jonah to call on his God, It was assumed that every man 
had a god, and hence the language of the shipmaster. 

i. 7, 8. The idea of discovering who had offended his god, and 
the persuasion that casting lots would bring the truth to light, 
accounts for the resolution come to. ‘The practice of casting lots 
in cases »f difficulty was very prevalent in the ancient world. In 
this case what was performed from superstitious motives was over- 
ruled by the providence of God, and Jonah was taken, 
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overboard; let him be his own judge, as he had been his own accuser, and he 
himself will say so. Note, When sin has raised a storm, and laid us under the 
tokens of God’s displeasure, we are concerned to inquire what we shall do that 
the sea may be calm; and what shall we do? We must pray and believe when 
we are ina storm, and study to answer the end for which it was sent, and then 
the storm shall becomea calm. But especially we must consider what is to be 
done to the sin that raised the storm; that must be discovered and penitently 
confessed, that must be detested, disclaimed, and utterly forsaken. 
have I to do any more with it? crucify it, crucify it, for this evil it has done. 
Secondly, Jonah reads his own doom; ver. 12, ‘Take me up, and cast me 
forth into the sea.” He would not himself leap into the sea, but be puts himself 
into their hands to cast him into the sea, and assures them that then the sea 
would be calm, and not otherwise. He proposed this in tenderness to the 
mariners, that they might not suffer for his sake.“ Let thy hand be upon me,” 
saith David, | Chr. xxi. 17, who am guilty, let.-me die for my own sin, but let not 
the innocent suffer for it. This is the language of true penitents, who carnes 
desire that none but themselves may ever smart or fare the worse for their sins 


i. 9. Observe that Jonah calls himself a Hebrew, not an Jsraelite, 
nor a Jew, because Hebrew seems to have been the name borne by 
the nation among foreigners. There are other instances, as in the 
aceount of the Hebrews in Egypt, e.g., Gen. xxxix. 17, Ex. v.38. 

i. 16. The idolaters no sooner saw the apparent result of throwing 
Jonah overboard than they offered worship to Jonah’s God. As t 
could do this and yet remain idolaters, it is needless to thi 
some have done, that they became sincere converts to the 
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and follies. He proposed it likewise in submission to the will of God, who 
sent this tempest in pursuit of him; and therefore judgeth himself to be cast 
into the sea, because to that he plainly saw God judging him, that he might 
not be judged of the Lord to eternal misery. Note, Those who are truly 
humble for sin will cheerfully submit to the will of God, even in a sentence 
of death itself. If Jonah sees this to be the punishment of his iniquity, he 
accepts it, he subjects himself to it, and justifies Godin it. No matter though 
the flesh he destroyed, no matter how it is destroyed, so that the spirit may 
but be “saved in the day of the Lord Jesus,” 1 Cor. v. 5. The reason he gives 
ts, “ For IL know that for my sake this great tempest is upon you.” See how 
ready Jonah is to take all the guilt upon himself, and to look upon all the 
trouble as theirs: It is purely for my sake, who have sinned, that this tempest 
és upon you; therefore “ cast me forth into the sea;” for, 

1. [deserve it. I have wickedly departed from my God, and it is upon my 
account that he is angry with you; surely I am unworthy to breathe in that 
air which for my sake has been hurried with winds, to live in that ship which 
for my sake has been thus tossed; cast me into the sea after the wares which 
for my sake you have thrown into it. Drowning is too good for me, a single 
death is punishment too little for such a complicated offence. 

2. ‘Therefore there is no other way of having the sea calm. If it is TL that 
have raised the storm, it is not casting the wares into the sea that will lay it 
again; no, you must cast me thither. When conscience is awakened, and a 
storm raised there, nothing will turn it into a calm but parting with the sin 
that occasioned the disturbance, and abandoning that. It is not parting with 
our money that will pacify conscience. No, it is the Jonah that must be 
thrown overboard. Jonah is herein a type of Christ, that he “ gives his life a 
ransom for many;” but with this material difference, that the storm Jonah 
gave himself up to still was of his own raising, that which Christ gave himself 
up to still was of our raising. Yet as Jonah delivered himself up to be cast 
into a raging sea, that it might be calm, so did our Lord Jesus, when he died 
that we might live. 

Thirdly. The poor mariners did what they could to save themselves from the 
necessity of throwing Jonah into the sea, but all in vain; ver. 10,“ They rowed 
hard to bring the ship to the land,” that if they must part with Jonah they 
might set him safe on shore; but they could not, all their pains were to no pur- 
pose, for the sea worked harder than they could, and tempestuous against 
them, so that they could by no means make the land. If they thought some- 
times they had gained their point, they were presently thrown off to sea again; 
still their ship was overladen, their hghtening it of the wares made it never 
the lighter as long as Jonah wasin it. And besides they rowed against wind 
and tide, the wind of God’s vengeance, the tide of his counsels; and it is in 
vain to contend with God, in vain to think of saving ourselves any other way 
but by destroying our sins. By this it appears the mariners were very loath to 
execute Jonah’s sentence upon himself, though they knew it was for his sake 
that this tempest was upon them. They were thus very backward to it, partly 
from a dread of bringing upon themselves the guilt of blood, and partly froma 
compassion they could not but have for poor Jonah, as a good man, as a man ir 
distress, as a man of sincerity. 
theinselves, judge and condemn themselves, the more likely they are to find pity 
both with God and man. The more forward Jonah was to say, Cast me inte 
the sea, the more backward they are to do it. 

Fourthly. When they found it necessary to cast Jonah into the sea, they first 

prayed to God that the guilt of his blood might not lie upon them, or be laid to 
their charge, ver. 14. When they found it in vain to row hard, they guitted 
their oars and went to their prayers; ‘‘ Wherefore they cried unto the Lord,” 
unto Jehovah, the true and living God, and no more to the gods many and 
lords many that they cried to, ver. 5. ‘They prayed to the God of Israel, being 
now convinced by the providences of God concerning Jonah, and the informa- 
tion he had given them, that he is God alone. Having determined to cast 
Jonah into the sea, they first enter a protestation in the court of heaven that 
hey do not do it willingly, much less maliciously, or with any design to be 
revenged upon him because it was for his sake that this tempest was upon 
them. No, his God forgive him as they do! But they are forced to do it se 
defendendo,—‘in self-defence, having no other way to save their own lives; 
and they do it as ministers of justice, both God and himself having sentenced 
him to so great a death. They therefore present a humble petition to the God 
whom Jonah feared, that they might not perish for his life. See, 

1. What a fear they had of contracting the guilt of blood, especially the blood 
of one that feared God, and worshipped him, and had fellowship with him, as 
they perceived Jonah had, though in a single instance he had been faulty. 
Natural conscience cannot but have a dread of blood-guiltiness, and make mea 
very eurnest in prayer, as David was, to be delivered from it, Ps. li. 14. So 
they were here; ‘“ We beseech thee, O Lord, we beseech thee, lay not upon us 
innocent blood.” They are now as earnest in praying to be saved from the 
peril of the sin as they were before in praying to be saved from the peril of 
the sea, especially because Jonah appeared to them to be no ordinary person 
but a very good man, a man of God, a worshipper of the great Creator o 
heaven and earth, upon which account even these rude mariners conceived a 
veneration for him, and trembled at the thought of taking away his life. Inno- 
cent blood is precious, but saints’ blood, prophets’ blood, is much more pre- 
cious, and so they will find to their cost that any way bring themselves under 
the guilt of it. The mariners saw Jonah pursued by Divine vengeance, and yet 
could not without horror think of being his executioners. ‘Though his God 
has a controversy with him, yet, think they, ‘Let not our hands be upon him.” 
The Israelites were at this time killing the prophets for doing their duty, 
(witness Jezebel’s late persecution,) and were prodigal of their lives, which is 
aggravated by the tenderness these heathens had for one whom they perceived 
to be a prophet, though he was now out of the way of his duty. ; 

2. What a fear they bad of incurring the wrath of God. ‘hey were jealous 
lest he should be angry if they should be the death of Jonah; tor he had said 
* Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm ;” it is at your peril 
if you do. Lord, say they, “ Let us not perish for this man’s life;” let it not be 
such a fatal dilemma to us; we see we must persia if we spare his life, O let 
us not perish for taking away his life. And their plea is good:.“ For thou, O 
Lord, hast done as it pleased thee,” thou hast laid us under a necessity of doing 
it; the wind that pursued him, the lot that discovered him, were both under 
thy direetion, which we are herein governed by; we are but the instruments 
of providence, and it is sorely against our will that we do it; but we must say, 
a The will of the Lord be done.” Note, When we are manifestly led by pro- 
vidence to do things contrary to our own inclinations, and quite beyond our 
own intentions, it will be some satisfaction to us to be able to say, “ Thou, O 
Lord, hast done as it pleased thee;” and if God please himself we ought to be 
satisfied, though he do not please us. 

Fifthly. Having deprecated the guilt they dreaded, they proceeded to execu- 
tion; ver. 15, “They took up Jonah, and cast him forth into the sea.” They 
cast him out of their ship, out of their company, and cast him into the sea,a 
raging stormy sea, that cried, Give, give; surrender the traitor, or expect no 
peace. We may well think what confusion and amazement poor Jonah was in 

ben he saw himself ready to be hurried into the presence of that God as a 
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jndee, whose presence as a master he was now fleeing from. Note, Those 
now not what ruin they run upon that run away from God. ‘ Woe unto 
them, for they have fled from me.” When sin is the Jonah that raises the 
siorm, that must thus be cast forth into the sea, we must abandon it, and be 
the death of it, must drown that which otherwise will drown us in destruction 
and perdition. And if we thus, by a thorough repentance and reformation, 
cast our sins forth into the sea, never to recall them or return to them again, 
God will by pardoning mercy subdue our iniquities, and cast them into the 
depths of the sea too, Mie. vii. 19. 

Sixthiy, The throwing of Jonah into the sea immediately put an end to the 
storm; the sea has what she came for, and therefore rests contented, she 
ceaseth from her raging. It is an instance of the sovereign power of God that 
he can soon turn the storm into a calm, and of the equity of his government 
that when the end of an affliction is answered and attained, the affliction shail 
poe be removed. He will not contend for ever, will not contend any 
onger than till we submit ourselves and give up the cause. If we turn from 
our sins he will soon turn from his anger. 

Seventhly. The mariners were hereby more confirmed in their belief that 
Jonah’s God was the only true God; ver. 16, “Then the men feared the Lord 
with a great fear,’ were possessed with a mighty veneration for the God of 
Israel, and came to a resolution that they veal worship him only for the 
future, for there is no other God that can destroy, that can deliver after this 
sort. When they saw the power of God in raising and laying the tempest, 
when they saw his justice upon Jonah his own servant, and when they saw hig 
goodness to them in saving them from the brink of ruin, “then they feared the 
Lord,” Jer. v. 22. Asan evidence of their fear of him they offered sacrifice to 
him when they came ashore again in the land of Israel; and for the present 
made vows that they would do so, in thankfulness for their deliverance, and to 
make atonement for their souls. Or, perhaps they had something yet on board 
which might be for a sacrifice to God immediately; or it may be meant of the 
spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise, with which God is better pleased than 
with that of an ox or bullock that has horns and hoofs: see Ps. evii. 22, &e. 
We must take vows not only when we are in the pursuit of mercy, but, which 
is much more generous, when we have received mercy, as those that are still 
studying what we shall render. 

Eighthly. Jonah’s life after all is saved by a miracle, and we shall hear of him 
again for all this. In the midst of judgment God remembers mercy. Jonah 
shall be worse frightened than hurt, not so much punished for his sin ag 
reduced to his duty. Though he flees from the presence of the Lord, and 
seems to fall into his avenging hands, yet God has more work for him to dos 
and therefore hath “ prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah,” ver. 17, A 
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SHARK AND WHALE. 


whale, our Saviour calls it, Mat. xii. 40; one of the largest sorts of whales, that 
have wider throats than others, in the belly of which has sometimes been 
found the dead body of a man in armour. Particular notice is taken in the 
history of the creation of God's creating great whales, Gen. i. 21; and the 
leviathan in the waters made to play therein, Ps. civ. 26. But God finds work 
for this leviathan, has prepared him, has numbered him, so the word is, hag 
appointed him to be Jonah’s receiver and deliverer. Note, God has command 
of a.] the creatures, and can make any of them serve his designs of mercy to his 
people; even the fishes of the sea, that are most from under man’s cognizance, 
even the great whales, that are altogether from under man’s government. This 
fish was prepared, lay ready under water close by the ship, that he might keep 
Jonah from sinking to the bottom, and save him alive, though he deserves to 
die. Let us stand still and see this salvation of the Lord, and admire his 
power that he could thus save a drowning man, and his pity that he would 
thus save one that was running from him, and had offended him. It was of the 
Lord’s mercies that Jonah was not now consumed, ‘lhe fish swallowed up 
Jonah, not to devour him, but to protect him; “ Out of the eater comes forth 
meat,” for Jonah was alive and well “in the belly of the fish, three days and 
three nights,” not consumed by the heat of the animal, or suffocated for want 
of air. It is granted that to nature this was impossible, but not to the God of 
nature, with whom all things are possible. Jonah, by this miraculous pre- 
servation, was designed to be made, 1. A monument otf Divine mercy, for the 
encouragement of those that have sinned, and gone away from God, to return 
and repent. 2. A successful preacher to Nineveh; and this miracle wrought 
for his deliverance, if the tidings of it reached Nineveh, would contribute to 
his success. 3. An illustrious type of Christ, who was buried and rose again 
according to the Scriptures, 1 Cor. xv. 4; according to this Seripture, for, “as 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so was the Son of 
man three days and three nights in the heart of the earth,” Mat. xii. 40. Jonah’s 
burial was a figure of Christ's. God prepared Jonah’s grave, so he did Christ's, 
when it was long before ordained that he should “ make his grave with the 
rich,” dsa. liii. 9. Was Jonah’s grave a strange one, a new one? so was Christ’s, 
one in whom never man before was laid. Was Jonah there the best part of 
three days and three nights? so was Christ; but both in order to their rising 
again for the bringing of the doctrine of repentance to the Gentile world. 
** Come, see the place where Lord lay.” 


‘ CHAPTER II. 


We left Jonah in the belly of the fish, and had reason to think we should hear no mere of 
him; that if he were not destroyed by the waters of the sea, he would be consutned in 
the bowels of that leviathan, “out of whose mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of 
fire,” and whose “ breath kindles coals,” Jod xli. 19, 21. But God brings his people 
through fire and through water, Ps. lxvi. 12; and by his power behold Jonah the 
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i. 17. This part of the narrative has provoked an immense 
amount of serious discussion, as well as mere ridicule. In the 
Hebrew this verse begins the second chapter. The words “had 
prepared” mean “had appointed,” or, as we might say, “had 
provided.” What the great fish was is not said, hence varying 
theories have been broached upon the subject. It is true that in 
Matt. xii. 40 we read of this fish as a whale, but it is well known that 
the Greek word so rendered has a much wider application. That 
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a great fish is meant is not to be rationally denied; and as it is 
certain the scene is Jaid in the Mediterranean, we must inquire what 
fish, if any, frequents that sea able to swallow a man. ‘The white 
shark is the only known fish which meets the necessary require- 
ments. It is also alleged that the same shark sometimes throws 
up again prey that it has swallowed alive. The real obstacle to 
belief in the narrative, therefore, is its miraculous element, for 
without a miracle a man could not live three days in such a condition 
10738 
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prophet is yet alive, and {s heard of again. In thischapter God hears from him, for we 
find him praying; in the next Nineveh hears from him, for we find him preaching. In 
his prayer we have, I. The great distress and danger he was in, ver. 2, 3,5, 6. 11. The 
despair he was thereby almost reduced to, ver. 4. III. The encouragement he took to 
himself in this deplorable condition, ver. 4—7. IV. The assurance he had of God's 
favour to him, ver. 6,7. V. The warning and instruction he gives to others, ver 8. 
VI. The praise and glory of all given to God, ver. *% And in the last verse we have 
Jonah’s Jeliveraice out of the belly of the fish, and his coming safe and sound upon dry 
land again. 


YF YNHEN Jonah prayed unto the Lorp his God out 
of the fish’s belly, 2 And said, 


I cried by reason of mine affliction unto the Lorn, and 
he heard me; [ voice. 

Out of the belly of hell cried I, avd thou heardest my 

For thou hadst cast me into the deep, in the midst of 

And the floods compassed me about : [the seas ; 

All thy billows and thy waves passed over me. 

Then I said, I am cast out of thy sight ; 

Yet I will look again toward thy holy temple. 

The waters compassed me about, even to the soul: 

The depth closed me round about, 

The weeds were wrapped about my head. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains ; 

The earth with her bars was about me for ever : 

Yet hast thou brought up my life from corruption, O 
Lorp my God. [Lorp : 

When mv soul fainted within me I remembered the 

And my prayer came in unto thee, into thine holy temple. 

They that observe lying vanities 

Forsake their own mercy. 

But I will sacrifice unto thee with the voice of thanks- 

I will pay ¢haé that I have vowed. [giving ; 


Salvation zs of the Lorp. 


God and his servant Jonah had parted in anger, and the quarrel began on 
Jonah’s side; he fled his country that he might outrun his work, but we hope 
to see them brought together again; and the reconciliation begins on God’s 
side.” In the close of the foregoing chapter we found God returning to Jonah 
in a way of mercy, delivering him from going down to the pit, having found 
aransom; in this chapter we find Jonah returning to God in a way of duty. 
He was called up in the former chapter to pray to his God, but we are not 
told that he did so; however, now at length he is brought to it. Now observe 


ere, 

First. When he prayed; ver. 1, ‘Then Jonah prayed.” Then, when he was 
in trouble, under the sense of sin, and the tokens of God’s displeasure against 
him for sin, then he prayed. Note, When we are in affliction we must pray; 
then we have occasion to pray, then we have errands at the throne of grace, 
and business there. Then, if ever, we have a disposition to pray, when the 
heart is humbled and softened, and made serious; then God expects it; “In 
their affliction they will seek me early,” seek me earnestly. And though we 
bring our afflictions upon ourselves by our sins, yet, if we pray in humility and 

odly sincerity, we shall be welcome to the throne of grace, as Jonah was. 

‘hen, when he was in a hopeful way of deliverance, being preserved alive hy 
miracle, a plain indication that he was reserved for farther mercy, then he 
prayed. An apprehension of God’s goodwill to us, notwithstanding our 
offences, gives us boldness of access to him, and opens the lips in prayer which 
were closed with the sense of guilt and dread of wrath. 

Secondly. Where he prayed. In the fish’s belly. No place amiss for prayer ; 
“J will that men pray everywhere.” Wherever God casts us we may find 
a way open heavenwaris, if it be not our own fault. Undique ad celos tantun- 
dem est vie,— The heavens are equally accessible from every part of the earth.’ 
He that hath Christ dwelling in his heart by faith, wherever he goes carries 
his altar along with him that sanctifies the gift, and is himself a living temple. 
Jonah was here in confinement, the belly of the fish was his prison, was a close 
and dark dungeon to him, yet there he had freedom of access to God, and 
walked at liberty in communion with him. Men may shut us out from com- 
munion with one another, but not from communion with God. Jonah was 
oow in the bottom of the sea, yet “ out of the depths he cries to God,” as Paul 
and Silas prayed in the prison, in the stocks. 

Thirdly. ‘To whom he prayed. ‘ ‘lo the Lord his God.” He had been fleeing 
from God, but now he sees the folly of it, and returns to him. By prayer he 
draws near to that God whom he had gone aside from, and engageth his heart 
to approach to him. In prayer he has an eye to him, not only as the Lord, but 
as his God, a God in covenant with him; for, thanks be to God, every trans- 
gression in covenant doth not throw us out of covenant. This encourageth 
even backsliding children to return; Jer. iii. 22, “ Behold, we come unto thee, 
for thou art the Lord our God.” . 

Fourthly. What his prayer was. He afterwards recollected the substance of 
it, and left it upon record. He reflects upon the workings of bis heart towards 
God, when he was in distress and danger, and the conflict that was then in his 
breast between faith and sense, between hope and fear. 

1. He reflects upon the earnestness of his prayer, and God’s readiness to hear 
and answer, ver. 2. He said, “1 cried by reason of mine affliction unto the 
Lord.” Note, Many that prayed not at all, or did but whisper prayer, when 
they were in prosperity, are brought to pray, nay, they are brought to ery by 
reason of their affliction ; and it is for this end that afflictions are sent, and they 
are in vain if this end be not answered. ‘Those “heap up wrath who cry not 
when God binds them,” Job xxxvi. 13. “ Out of the balls of hell,” and the 
grave, “cried 1.” ‘The fish might well be called a grave; and as it was a prison 
to which Jonah was condemned for his disobedience, and in whick he lay under 
the wrath of God, it might well be called the belly of hell. Thither this good 
nwin was cast, and yet thence he cried to God, and it was not in vain: God 
beard him, heard the voice of his affliction, the voice of his supplication. 
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There is a hell in the other world, out of which there is no crying to God, wih 
any hope of being heard; but, whatever hell we may be in the belly of in this 
world, we may from thence cry to God. When Christ lay as Jonah three days 
and tnree nights in ye ey though he prayed not, as Jonah did, yet his very 
lying there cried to God for poor sinners, and the ery was heard. 

2. He reflects’ upon the very deplorable condition that he was in, when he 
was in the belly of hell, which when he lay there he was very sensible of, and 
made particular remarks upon. Note, If we would get good by our troubles, 
we must take notice of our troubles, and of the hand of God in them, Jonah 
observes here, 

Ist. How low he was thrown; ver. 3, “Thon hadst cast me into the deep.” 
The mariners cast him there; but he looked above them, and saw the hand 
of God casting him there. Whatever deeps we are cast into, it is God that 
casts us into them, and he it is that after he hath killed has power to cast into 
hell. He was cast into the midst of the seas, ‘the heart of the seas,’ so the word 
is; and from hence Christ borrows that Hebrew phrase, when he applies it to 
his own lying so long in the heart of the earth. For he that is laid dead in the 

rave, though never so shallow, is cut off as effectually from the land of the 
iving as if he were laid in the heart of the earth. 

ond, How terribly he was beset. “The fioods compassed me about;” the 
channels and springs of the waters of the sea, these surrounded him on every 
side; it was always high water with him. God’s dear saints and servants are 
sometimes compassed with the floods of affliction, with troubles that are very 
forcible and violent, that bear down all before them, and that run constantly 
upon them, as the waters of a river, in a continual succession, one trouble upon 
the neck of another, as Job's messengers of evil tidings; and inclosed with 
them on all sides, as the church complains, Lam. iii. 7, “‘ He hath hedged me 
about that L cannot get out,” nor see which way I may flee for safety. “ All 
thy billows and thy waves passed over me.” Observe, he calls them God’s 
billows and his waves, not only because he made them, “The sea is bis, and he 
made it,” and because he rules them, for “even the wind and the seas obe 
him,” but because he had now commissioned them against Jonah, and limite 
them; had ordered them to afflict and terrify him, but not to destroy him. 
These words are plainly quoted by Jonah from Ps. xlii. 7, where, though the 
translations differ a little, in the original David’s complaint is the same ver- 
batim with this of Jonah’s, “All thy billows and thy waves passed over me.” 

Vhat David spoke figuratively and metaphorically Joust applies to himself as 
literally fulfilled. For the reconciling of ourselves to our afflictions, it is good 
to search precedents, that we may find there has no temptation taken us but 
such as is common tomen. If ever any man’s case was singular, and not to be 
paralleled, sure Jonah’s was; and yet, to his great satisfaction, he finds even 
the man after God’s own heart making the same complaint of God’s waves and 
billows going over him that he has now occasion to make. When God per- 
formeth the thing that is appointed for us we shall find that many such things 
are with him, that even our path of trouble is no untrodden path, and God deals 
with us no otherwise than as he useth to deal with those that love his name. 
And therefore, for our assistance in our addresses to God when we are in 
trouble, it is good to make use of the complaints and prayers which the saints 
that have been before us made use of in the like case. See how good it is to be 
ready in the Scriptures. Jonah, when he could make no use of his Bible, by the 
help of his memory furnished himself from the Scripture with a very proper 
representation of his case; * All thy billows and thy waves passed over me.” 
‘'o the same purpose, ver. 5, ‘The waters compassed me even to the soul;” 
that is, they threatened his life, which was hereby brought into imminent 
danger; or, they made an impression upon his spirit. He saw them to be the 
tokens of God’s displeasure, and in them the terrors of the Almighty set them.-- 
selves in array against him; this reached to his soul, and put that in confusion. 
And this also is borrowed from David’s complaint ; Ps. Ixix. 1, “ The waters are 
come in unto my soul.” When without are fightings, it is no marvel that within 
are fears. Jonah in the fish’s belly finds the depths closing him round about, so 
that, if he would get out of his prison, yet he must unavoidably perish in the 
waters. He feels the seaweed (which the fish sucked in with the water) 
wrapped about his head, so that he had no way left him to help himself, nor 
hope that any one else could help him. Thus are the people of God some- 
times perplexed and entangled, that they may learn not to trust in themselves, 
but in God that raiseth the dead, 2 Cor. i. 8, 9. 

3rd. How fast he was held, ver. 6. He “went down to the bottom of the 
mountains,” to the rocks in the sea, upon which the hills and promontories by 
the sea-side seem to be bottomed. He lay among them; nay, he lay under 
them. ‘The earth with her bars was about him,” so close about him that it 
was likely to be about him for ever. ‘The earth was so shut and locked, so 
barred and bolted against him, that he was quite cut off from any hope of ever 
returning to it. ‘Thus helpless, thus hopeless, did Jonah’s ease seem to be. 
Those whom God contends with the whole creation is at war with. 

3. He reflects upon the very black and melancholy conclusion he was then 
ready to make concerning himself, and the relief he obtained against it. ver. 4, 7. 

Ist. He began to sink into despair, and to give up himself for gone, and 
undone to all intents and purposes. When the waters compassed him about 
even to the soul, no marvel that his soul fainted within him, fainted away, so 
that he had not any comfortable enjoyments or expectations ; his spirits quite 
failed, and he looked upon himself as a dead man. “ Then I said, I am cast out 
of thy sight,” and the apprehension of that was the thing that made his spirit 
faint within him. He thought God had quite forsaken him, would never return 
in mercy to him, nor shew him any token for good again. He had no example 
before him of any that were brought alive out of a fish’s belly ; if he thought of 
Job upon the dunghill, Joseph in the pit, David in the cave, yet these did not 
come up to his case. Nor was there any visible way of escape open for him, but 
by a miracle; and what reason had he to expect that a miracle of mercy should 
be wrought for him who was now made a mouument of justice? His own con- 
science told him that he had wickedly “ fled from the presence of the Lord,” and 
therefore he might justly cast him away from his presence; and, in token of 
that, take away his Holy Spirit from him, never to visit him more. What hopes 
could he have of deliverance out of a trouble which his own ways and doings 
had procured ¢o himself? Observe, when Jonah would say the worst he could 
of his case, he saith this, “Iam cast out of thy sight.” Those, and those only, 
are miserable whom God has cast out of his sight, whom he will no longer own 
and favour. Whuat is the misery of the damned in hell but this, that they are 
east out of God's sight? For what is the happiness of heaven but the vision and 
fruition of God? Sometimes the condition of God’s people may be such in this 
world as that they may think themselves quite excluded from God's presence, 
so as no more to see him, or to be regarded by him. Jacob and Israel said, “ My 
way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from my God, 
Isa. x\, 27. Zion said, The Lord has forsaken me, my God has forgotten me, 
Jsa. xlix. 14. But it is only the surmise of unbelief, for God hath not cast away 
his people whom he hath chosen. mic of ties : 7 

2nd. Vet he recovered himself from sinking into despair, with some comfort- 
ab’ prospects of deliveranee. Faith corrected and controlled the surmises of © 
feas and distrust. Here was a mighty struggle between sense and faith, but 
faith had the last word, and came off a conqueror. In trying times the issus 


as the one here described. Like the account of the three Hebrews 
in the fiery furnace, it repels all attempts to reconcile its historical 
character with a non-miraculous interpretation. The question then 
belungs to the same domain as miracles in general, and is properly 
discussed in treatises on that subject. It is almost needless to 
mention the feeble attempts made by some to exclude the miracle 
and retain the history. As a miracle, it must be vindicated on the 
same principle as most of the miracles of Scripture, involving, like 
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them, not a creation of new agencies, but a modification and control 
of such as already exist. Meanwhile, we have no doubt that what 
is called a fish was such, and a living, not a dead one, as has 
fancied, nor a ship called a fish, as some have laboriously trie¢ 
to prove. On the theory that the book of Jonah is a history, and no 
an allegory nor a vision, the literal view of this portion is the only 
rational one. 


Met 


ii, 1. This verse indicates not only that Jonah was able to survive — 
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will be good at last, provided our faith do not fail: it was therefore the con- 
tinuance of that in its vigour that Christ secured to Peter, “I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not,” Lu. xxii. 32. David had fainted if he had not 
believed, Ps. xxvii. 13. Jonah’s faith said, “ Yet L will look again towards thy 
holy temple.” Thus, though he was perplexed, yet not in despair; in the 
depth of the sea he had this hope in him, as an anchor of the soul, sure and 
stedfast. ‘That which he supports himself with the hope of is, that he shall 
yet “look again towards God’s holy temple.” First. That he shall live. 
shall look again heavenwards, shall again see the light of the sun, though now 
he seems to be cast into utter darkness; thus “against hope he believed in 
hope.” Secondly. ‘Mhat he shall live and praise God; and a good man doth not 
desire to live for any other purpose, Ps. exix. 175. That he shall enjoy com- 
munion with God again in holy ordinances, shall look towards, and go up to, 
the bale temple, there to inquire, there to behold the beauty of the Lord. 
When Hezekiah desired that he might be assured of his recovery, he asked, 
“ What is the sign that I shall go up to the house of the Lord?” Jsa. xxxviii. 22, 
as if that were the only thing for the sake of which he wished for health. So 
Jonah here hopes he shall look again towards the temple; that way he had 
looked many a time with pleasure, rejoicing when he was called to go up to the 
house of the Lord; and the remembrance of it was his comfort, that when he 
had an opportunity he was no stranger to the holy temple. But now he could 
not so much as look towards it; in the fish’s belly he could not tell which way 
it lay, but he hopes he shall agin be able to look towards it, to look on it, to 
look into it. Observe how modestly Jonah expresseth himself, as one conscious 
to himself of guilt and unworthiness. He dares not speak of dwelling in God's 
house, as David, knowing that he is no more worthy to be called a son, but he 
hopes he may be admitted to look towards it. He calls it the holy temple, for 
the holiness of it was in his eye the beauty of it, and that for the sake of which 
he loved and looked towards it. ‘The temple was a type of heaven, and he 
romiseth himself that, though being now a captive exile, he should never be 
oosed, but die in the pit, yet he should look towards the heavenly temple, and 
be brought safe thither. ‘Though he die in the fish’s belly, in the bottom of the 
sea, yet from thence he hopes his soul shall be carried into Abraham's bosom. 
Or these words may be taken as Jonah’s vow when he was in distress; and he 
speaks, ver. 9, of paying what he vowed. His vow is, that, if God deliver him. 
he will praise him in the gate of the daughter of Zion, Ps. ix. 13, 14. His sin for 
which God pursued him was, fleeing from the presence of the Lord, the folly of 
whien he is now convinced of, and promiseth not only that he will never again 
look towards Tarshish, but that he will again look towards the temple, and will 
go from strength to strength, till he appear before God there. And thus we 
see how faith and hope were his relief in his desponding condition. ‘l’o this he 
added prayer to God; ver. 7, “‘ When my soul fainted within me, then I remem- 
bered the Lord,’ 1 betook myself to that cordial. He remembered what le is, 
how nigh to those that seem to be thrown at the greatest distance by trouble, 
how merciful to those that seem to have thrown themselves at a distance from 
him by sin. He remembered what he had done for him, what he had done for 
others, what he could do, what he had promised to do, and this kept him from 
fainting. And remembering God, he made his addresses to him, “ My prayer 
came in unto thee;” that is, I sent it in, and expected to receive an answer to it. 
Note, Our afflictions should put us in mind of God, and thereby put us upon 
prayer to him. When our souls faint we must remember Go 
remember God we must send up a prayer to him, a pious ejacu 
when we think on his name we should call on his name. 

4. He reflects upon the favour of Gei to him, when thus in his distress he 
sought to God, and trusted in him. 

ist. He graciously accepted his prayer, and gave admission and audience to it, 
ver. 7. My prayer being sent to him, came in unto him, even into his holy 
temple; it was heard in the highest heavens, though it was prayed in the lowest 
deeps. 

zuu. He wonderfully wrought dei:verance for him, and, when be was in the 
depth of bis misery, gave him the earnest and assurance of it; ver. 6, “ Yet hast 
thou brought up my life from corruption, O Lord my God.” Some think he 
said this when he was vomited up on dry ground, and then it is the language of 
his thankfulness; and he sets it over against the great difficulty of his case, that 
the power of God might be the more magnified in his deliverance. ~‘‘ The earth 
with her bars was about me for ever,” and yet “thou hast brought up my life 
from the pit,” from the bars of the pit. Or, rather, we may suppose it spoken 
while he was yet in the fish’s belly, and then it is the language of his faith; 
Thou hast kept me alive here, in the pit, and therefore thou canst, thou wilt, 
bring up my life from the pit. And he speaks of it with as much assurance as 
if it were done already ; ‘‘’Thou hast brought up my life.” Though he has not 
an express promise of deliverance, he has an earnest of it, and on that he 
depends. tle has life, and therefore believes his life shall be “brought up from 
corruption,” and this assurance he addresseth to God, “ Thou hast done it, O 
Lord my God.” Thou art the Lord, and therefore canst do it ; my God, and 
therefore wilt do it for me. Note, If the Lord be our God, he will be to us the 
resurrection and the life, will redeem our lives from destruction, from the power 
of the grave. 4 

5. He gives warning to others, and instructs them to keep close to God only3 
ver. 8, “ They that observe lying vanities forsake their own mercy.” ‘That is, 

Ist. They that worship other gods, us the heathen mariners did, and call upon 
them, and expect relief and comfort from them, they forsake their own mercy, 
they stand in their own light, they turn their back upon their own happiness 
and go quite out of the way of all good. Note, Idols are lying vanities, an 
those that pay that homage to them which is due to God only act as contrary 
to their interest as to their duty. Or, | : 

2nd. They that follow their own inventions, as Jonah himself had done when 
he “ fled from the presence of the Lord” to go to Tarshish, they forsake their 
own mercy, that merey which they might find in God, and might have such @ 
covenant right and title to it as to be able to call it their own, if they would 
but keep close to God and their nas They that think to go any where to be 
from under the eye of God, as Jonah did—that think to mend themselves by 
outrunning his service, as Jonah did—and that grudge his mercy to any poor 
sinners, and pretend to be wiser than he in judging who are fit to have prophets 
sent them, and who not, ag Jonah did—they observe lying vanities, are led awa 
by foolish, groundless fancies, and, like him, they forsake their own mercy, ani 
no good can come of it. Note, They that forsake their own duty forsake their 
own mercy, they that run away from the work of their place and day run away 
from the comfort of it. ; ; 

6. He solemnly binds his soul with a bond, that if God work deliverance for 
him, the God of his mercies shall be the God of his praises, ver. 9. He cove- 
nants with God, : : ‘ 

ist. That he will hononr him in his devotions with the sacrifice of thanks- 


d, and when we 
lation at least ; 


——— 


giving ; and God hath said, for the encouragement of those that do so, that they 
that offer p aise glorify him. He will, according to the law of Muses, bring a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, and will offer that according to the law of nature, 
with “the voice of thanksgiving.” The love and thankfulness of the heart to 


God are the life and soul of this duty; without it neither the sacrifice of thanks- , 


giving nor the voice of thanksgiving will avail any thing. But it was then by a 


while in the belly of the fish, but that he retained his consciousness. 
Such, at any rate, is the natural or obvious sense of the words. And 
yet some modification of this view is possible. It will be noticed that 
the prophet’s language is rather the record of a prayer than a prayer, 
the verbs being in the past tense. Hence the meaning of this verse 
may be that Jonah prayed as reported after he left the belly of the 
fish. But it must not be overlooked that while the prayer as a whole 
may have been uttered subsequently, some portions of it belong to 
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Divine appointment to be expressed by a sacrifice, in which the offerer pre- 
sented the beast slain to God, not in leu of himself, bnt in token of himself; 
and it is now to be expressed by “ the voice of thanksgiving,” the “ calves of our 
lips,” Hos. xiv. 2; the fruit of our lips, Heb. xiii. 15; speaking forth, singing 
forth, the high praises of our God, ‘This Jonah here promiseth, that with the 
ifice of thanksgiving he will mention the loving-kindness of the Lord, to his 


2nd. That he will honour him in his conversation by a punctual performance 
of his vows which he made in the fish’s beliy. Some think it was some work of 
charity that he vowed, or such a vow as Jacob's was, “ Of all that thou hast 
Gren me, I will give the tenth unto thee.” More probably his vow was, that if 

od would deliver him, he would readily go wherever he should please to send 
him, though it were to Nineveh. When we smart for deserting our duty, it is 
time to promise that we will adhere to it, and abound in it. Or, perhaps the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving is the thing he vowed, and that is it which he wiil pay, 


as David, Ps. exvi. 17—19. 


7. He concludes with an acknowledgment of God as the saviour of his people. 
“Salvation is of the Lord, it belongs to the Lord,” Ps. iii. 8; he is the God of 
salvation, Ps. Ixviii. 19, 20; he only can work salvation, and he can do it, be the 
danger and distress never so great; he has promised salvation to his people 
that trust in him. All the salvations of his church in general, and of par- 
ticular saints, were wrought by him. He is the Saviour of them that believe, 
1 Tim. iv. 10. Salvation is still of him, as it has always been; from him alone it 
is to be expected, and on him we are to depend for it: Jonali’s experience shall 
encourage others in all ages to trust in God as the God of their salvation. All 
that read this story shall say it with assurance, say it with admiration, that 
sulvation is of the Lord, and is sure to all that belongs to him. 


10 And the Lorp spake unto the fish, and it 
vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. 


CARAVANSARY ON THi SPOT WHERE JONAH IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN 
CAST ASHORE. 


We have here Jonah’s discharge from his imprisonment, and his deliverance 
from that death which there he was threatened with. His return, though not 
to life, for he lived in the fish’s belly, yet to the land of the living, for from that 
he seemed to be quite cut off; his resurrection, though not from death, yet 
from the grave, for surely never man was so buried alive as Jonah in the fish’s 
belly. His enlargement may be considered, 

First. As an instance of God’s power over all the creatures. God spake to 
the fish, gave him orders to return him, as before he had given him orders to 
receive him. God speaks to other creatures, and it is done; they are all his ready, 
obedient servants ; but to man he speaketh once, yea, twice, and he perceiveth 
it not, regards it not, but turns a deaf ear to what he saith. Note, God has all 
creatures at his command, makes what use he pleaseth of them, and serves his 
own purposes by them. 

Secondly. As an instance of God’s mercy to a poor penitent, that in his dis- ° 
tress prays to him. Jonah had sinned, had done foolishly, very foolishly, bis 
own backsliding did now correct him, and it appears by his after carriage that 
his foolishness was not quite driven from him, no, not by the rod of his correc- 
tion; and yet, upon his praying and humbling himself before God, here is a 
miracle in nature wrought for his deliverance, to intimate what a miracle 
of grace, free grace, God’s reception and entertainment of returning sinners is. 
When God had him at his mercy, he shewed him mercy, and did not contend 

or ever. 

Thirdly. As a type and figure of Christ’s resurrection. He died and was 
buried to lay the storm which our sin had raised, and lay in the grave, as Jonah 
did, three days and three nights a prisoner for our debt; but the third day he 
came forth, as Jonah did, by his messengers, to preach repentance and remis- 
sion of sins, even to the Gentiles. And thus was another Scripture fulfilled 
“After two days he will receive us, and the third day he will raise us up, 
Hos. vi. 2. The earth trembled as if full of her burthen, as the fish was of Jonah 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter we have, I. Jonah’s mission renewed, and the command a second tims» 
given him to go to Nineveh, ver. 1, 2. II. Jonah’s message to Nineveh faithfuly 
delivered, by which its speedy overthrow was threatened, ver. 3,4. ILI. The repent- 
ance, humiliation, and reformation of the Ninev:tes hereupon, ver. 5—9, IV. God’! 
gracious revocation of the sentence passed upon them, and the preventing of the ruii 
threatened, ver. 10, 


ND the word of the Lorp came unto Jonah 

the second time, saying, 2 Arise, go unto 
Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee. 3 So Jonal arose, and 
went unto Nineveh, according to the wore of the 


the time when he was in the fish. This is especially true of the fourth 
verse. We may therefore conclude that although possibly uncon- 
scious during most of the time, he retained his consciousness long 
enough to address himself to God in the language of prayer. The 
point is not perhaps of great importance, but it deserves to be 
considered in connection with the rest. “It is true,” Dr. Davidson 
says, “that an examination of the poem (for such it is) shows that it 
is a hymn 2 praise for deliverance already experienced, not a prayer 
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Lorp. Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city 
of three days’ journey. 4 And Jonah began to) 
enter into the city a day’s journey, and he cried, 
and said, Yet forty days, and Nineveh: shall be over- 
thrown. 


We have here a farther evidence of the reconciliation between God and Jonah, 
and that it was a thorough reconciliation, though the controversy between them | 
had run high. 

First. By this it appears that God was perfectly reconciled to Jonah, that he 
employed him again in his service; and the commission anew given him was an 
evidence of the remission of his former disobedience. Among men it has been 
justly pleaded that the giving of a commission to a criminal convicted is equi- 
valeut toa pardon; soit was to Jonah, ver. 1,‘ The word of the Lord came 
unto Jonah the second time;” for, 

1. Jonah must be tried whether he do indeed repent of his former disobe- 
dience or no, and whether he have gotten the good designed him, both by his 
strange punishment and by his strange deliverance. He had deserted his work 
and duty, and had been under an arrest for it, had received a sentence of death 
within himself, but upon his submission God had released him, had given him 
his life, had given him his liberty ; but it is upon his good behaviour that he is 
released, and he must again be put upon the trial, whether he will follow the will 
of God, or his own will. After he has been thrown into the sea, and thrown | 
out again, God-comes and asks him, Jonah, wilt thou go to Nineveh now? For 
when God judgeth he will overcome, he will gain his point, he will bring the 
disobedient stubborn ehild to his foot at last. Note, When God has afflicted 
us, and delivered us out of affliction, we must hear his voice saying to us, Now 
return to the duties which before you neglected, and which by these provi- 
dences you are called to. God now said in effect to Jonah, as Christ said to 
the impotent man, when he had healed him, Now go and sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee, Jno. v. 14, a worse thing than lying three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly. God looks upon men when he has 
afflicted them, and has delivered them out of their affliction, to see whether 
they will mend of that fault particularly for which they were corrected; and 
therefore in that thing we are concerned to see to it that we receive not the 
grace of God in vain, neither in the correction nor in the deliverance, for both 
are designed to be means of grace. 

2. Jonah shall be trusted, in token of God’s favour to him. God might justly 
have said concerning Jonah, as we would concerning one that had cheated us, 
and dealt treacherously with us, that though we would not proceed to the 
rigour of the law against him, nor ruin him, yet we would never again repose a 
confidence in him. Justly might the spirit of prophecy, which Jonah had resisted 
and rebelled against, depart from him, with a resoluuon never to return to him 
any more. QOne would have expected that, though his life was spared, yet he 
should be laid under a disability and incapacity ever to serve the government 
again in the character of a prophet. But, behold, the word of the Lord comes 
to him again, to shew that when God forgives he forgets, and whom he forgives 
he gives a new heart and a new spirit to; he receives those into his family 
again, and restores them to their former estate, that had been prodigal children 
and disobedient servants. Note, God’s making use of us is the best evidence 
of his being at peace with us. Hereby it will appear that our sins are par- 
doned, and we have the goodwill of God towards us. Doth his good word 
come unto us, and do we experience his good work in us? If so, we have 
reason to admire the riches of free grace, and to own our obligations to the 
Lord Jesus, who received gifts for men, “‘ Yea, even for the rebellious also, 
that the Lord God might dwell” even among them, and employ them in his 
work, Ps. Ixviii. 18, 7 

Secondly. By this it appears that Jonah was well reconciled to God; that he 
was not now, as he had been before, disobedient to the heavenly vision, did not 
flee from the presence of the Lord ashehad done. He neither endeavoured to 
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who may say unto him, What doest thou? “ May he not do what he will with 
his own?” He is debtor to no man. Go and preach, saith God, “the preaching 
that I bid thee.” That is, 

1. The preaching that I did bid thee, when I first ordered thee to go thither 
ch.i. 2. Go and cry against it, denounce Divine judgments against it, tell the 
men of Nineveh that their wickedness is come up to God, and God’s vengeance 
is coming down upon them. This was the message Jonah was then very loath 
to deliver, and therefore flew off and went to Tarshish; but when he is brought 
to it the second time, God doth not at all alter the message to gratify him, or 
make it the more passable with him. No, he must now preach the very same 
that he was then ordered to preach, and would not. Note, The word of God 
is an unalterable thing, and will not be made to bend to the humours either of 
its preachers or of its hearers; it shall never comply with their humours and 
fancies, but they must comply with its truths and laws: see Jer. xy. 19, ‘* Let 
them return unto thee, but return not thou unto them.” Or, 

2. The preaching that I shall bid thee when thou comest thither. This was 
an encouragement to him in his undertaking, that God would go along with 
him, that the spirit of prophecy should abide upon him and be ready to him 
when he was at Nineveh, to give him all the farther instructions that were 
needful for him, ‘This intimated that he should heat from him again, which 
would be his great support in this hazardous expedition; as, when God sent 
Abraham to offer up Isaac, he gave him a like intimation, by telling him he must 
do it upon one of the mountains which he would afterwards direct him to, The 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord. He leads his people step by step, 
and so he expects they should follow him. Jonah must go with an implicit 
faith; though he knows whither he goes, he shall not know till he comes thither 
what message he must deliver, but whatever it is he must deliver it, be it pleas- 
ing or displeasing. Thas God will keep us in a continual dependence upon 
himself, and the directions of his word and providence. What he doth, and 
what he will have us to do, we know not now, but we shall know hereafter. 
Admirals sometimes, when they are sent. abroad, are_ not to open their commis- 
sion till they are got so many leagues off at sea; so Jonah must go to Nineveh, 
and when he comes there shall be told what to say. 

Fourthly. He faithfully and boldly delivered his errand. When he came to 
Nineveh he found his diocese large; it was an “exceeding great city of three 
days’ Journey,” ver. 2; a city great to God, so the Hebrew phrase is, meaning no 
more than, as we render it, exceeding great. This honour that language doth to 
the great God, that great things derive their denomination from. him. The great- 
ness of Nineveh consisted chiefly in the extent of it; it was much larger than 
Babylon; such a city, saith Diodorus Siculus, as no man ever after built. It 
was one hundred and fifty furlongs long, and ninety broad, and four hundred 
and eighty in compass. ‘The walls one hundred feet high, and so thick that 
three chariots might go abreast upon them. On them were one thousand five 
hundred towers, each of them two hundred feet high. It is here suid to be of 
three days’ journey; for the compass of the walls, as some relate, was four 
hundred and eighty furlongs, which, allowing eight furlongs to a mile, makes 
sixty miles, which may well be reckoned three days’ journey for a footman, 
twenty milesaday. Or, walking slowly and gravely, as Jonah must, when he 
went about preaching, it would take him up at least three days to go through 
all the principal streets and lanes of the city to proclaim his message, that all 
might have notice of it. And when he came hither he lost no time, he did not 
come to look about him, but applied himself closely to his work; and when he 
began to enter into the city he did not retire into an inn to refresh himself after 
his journey, but opened his commission immediately, according to his instrue- 
tions, “and he cried, and said, Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown.” This, no doubt, he had particular warrant and direction to say; 
whether he enlarged upon this text, as is most probable, shewing them the con- 
troversy God had with them, and how provoking their wickedness was, and 
what reason they had to expect destruction, and to give credit to this warning 5 
or whether he only repeated these words aguin and again, is not certain, but 
this was the purport of his message. 

1. He must tell them that this great city shall be overthrown. He meant, 
and they understood him, that it should be overthrown, not by war, but by 
some immediate stroke from heaven; either by an earthquake, or by fire and 


avoid hearing the command, nor did he decline obeying it; made no objections, 
as he had done, that the Journey was long, the errand invidious, the delivery 
of it perilous, and if the threatened judgment did not come he should be 
reproached as a false prophet, and the impenitency of his own nation would be 
upbraided, (which he had objected, ch. iv. 2.) But now, without murmuring 
and disputing, “ Jonah arose and went unto Nineveh, according to the word of 
the Lord,” ver. 3. See here, 1. The nature of repentance. It is the change 
of our mind and way, and a return to our work and duty, from which we had 
turned aside; it is doing that good which we had left undone. 2. The benefit 
of afiliction. It reduceth those to their place that had deserted it. Jonah 
might truly say with David, “ Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now 
have I kept thy word;” and therefore, though it was dreadful, though it was 
painful to me, and for the present not joyous but grievous, yet “it was good,” 
very good, “ for me that I was afflicted.” 3. See the power of Divine grace work- 
ing with affliction, for otherwise affliction of itself would rather drive men from 
God than bring them to him; but God, by his grace, can turn the disobedient 


to the wisdom of the just, and make those willing in the day of his power, freely 
willing to come under his yoke, whose neck had been as an iron sinew. 4. See | 
the duty of all those to whom the word of the Lord comes. They must in all | 
points conform themselves to it, and yield a cheerful, faithful obedience to the , 
orders God gives them. Jonah arose, and did not sit in stoth or sullenness; he 
went directly to Nineveh, though it was a great way off, and a place where it 
is likely he never was before; yet thither he took his journey, “according to 
the word of the Lord.” God’s servants must go where he sends them, come 
when he calls them, and do what he bids them. Whatever appears to be the 
word of the Lord, we must conscientiously do according to it. Let us now see 
what — the command and commission given him, and what he did in prosecu- 
tion of it. 

Thirdly. He was sent as a herald-at-arms, in the name of the God of heaven. 
to proclaim war with Nineveh; ver. 2, “ Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, 
that metropolis, and “ preach unto it,” preach against it, so the Chaldee. What 
is against us is preached to us that we may hear it and take warning; and what | 
is preached to us,if we do not give ear to it, and mix faith with it, will prove to 
be against us. Jonah is sent to Nineveh, which was at this time the chief city 
of the Gentile world, as an indication of God’s gracious intentions, in process 
of time, to make the light of Divine revelation to shine in those dark regions. 
God knew that if Sodom and Gomorrah, Tyre and Sidon, had had the means 
yf grace, they would have repented, and -yet he denied them those means, 
Vat. xi. 21, 23. He knew that if Nineveh had now the means of grace they 
would repent, and he gave them those means; sent Jonah, though not to preach 
sepentance to them expressly, (for we find not that he had that in his commis- 
sion,) yet to “preach them to repentance,” for that was the happy effect of 
what he had in commission. If God thus, in dispensing his favours, in giving 
the means of grace to some places and not to others, and the spirit of grace to 
some persons and not to others, acts by prerogative and in a way of sovereignty, 


proclaimed a fast, and 


brimstone, as Sodom was. The wickedness of cities ripens them for destruc- 
tion, and their wealth and greatness cannot protect them from destruction 
when the measure of their iniquity is full, and the day of vengeance is come. 
i cities are easily overthrown when the great God comes to reckon with 
them. 

2. He must tell them that it shall shortly be overthrown, at the end of forty 
days. It has a reprieve granted; so etd God will wait to see if, upon this alarm 
given, they will humble themselves, and amend their doings, and so prevent the 
ruin threatened. See how slow God is to wrath. Though Ninevel’s wicked- 
ness cried for vengeance, yet it shall be spared for forty days, that it may have 
space to repent, and meet God in the way of his judgments. But he will wait 
no longer. If in that time they turn not, they shall know that he hath whet 
his sword and made it ready. Forty days is a long time for a righteous God to 
defer his judgments, yet it is but a little time for an unrighteous people to 
repent and reform in, and so turn away the judgments coming. ‘The fixing of 
the day thus with all possible assurance would help to convince them that it 
was a message from God, for no man durst be so positive in prefixing a time, 
however he might prognosticate the thing itself; it would also startle them 
into a preparation for it. j 
conversion to prevent their own ruin, when they see they have but a little 
time to turn them in. And should it not awaken us to get ready for death 
to consider that the thing itself is certain, and the time fixed in the counse 
of God, but we are therefore kept in the dark and at uncertainty about it 
that we may be always ready. e cannot be so sure that we shall live forty 
days as Nineveh now was that it should stand forty days; nay, I think it is 
more probable we should die within thirty or forty days than that we should 
live thirty or forty years; and so many years in the day of our security we are 
apt to promise ourselves. 

Fleres, si scires unum tua tempora mensem ; 
Rides, cum non sit forsitan una dies. 


‘We should be alarmed if we were sure not to live a month, and yet we are 
careless, though we are not sure to live a day.’ 4 


5 So the people of Nineveh believed God, and 
ut on sackcloth, from the 
greatest of them even to the least of them. 6 For 
word came unto the king of Nineveh, and he arose’ 


from his throne, and he laid lis robe from him, 


and covered Aim with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. 


| 
for deliverance.” He objects, however, to the opinion that it was 
uttered “when out of the fish’s belly.” 

ii. 2—9. Attempts have been made to show that this passage con- 


tains reminiscences from various psalms, and certainly there are 
striking coincidences. Thus, with verse 2 compare Psa. exx. 1, 
exxx. 1, 2; with verse 3 compare Psa. xlii.7; with verse 4 compare 
Psa. xxxi.22; with verse 5 compare Psa. lxix. 1; with verse 6 compare 
Psa. xxx. 3; with verse 7 compare Psa, clxiii. 4; with verse 8 compare 
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Psa. xxxi. 6; and with verse 9 compare Psa. 1. 14, cxvi. 17, 18. These 
resemblances may be in part only coincidences, but some of them 
may be derived from reminiscences of psalms. tory 

ii. 10. This verse seems opposed to the idea advanced in the note 
on verse 1, but it is only in appearance, as such constructions are — 
not unusual. At the same time the translation of verse 1 wou 
have to be slightly changed, and in fact made more literal than it 
now is 


It may justly awaken secure sinners by a sincere — 


A.M. 3142. 


7 And he caused it te ve proclairmed and published 
through Nineveh by the decree of the king and his 
nobles, saying, Let neither man nor beast, herd nor 
flock, taste any thing: let them not feed, nor drink 
water: 8 But let man and beast be covered with 
sackcloth, and cry mightily unto God: yea, let them 
turn every one from his evil way, and from the vio- 
lence that zs in their hands. 9 Who can tell 7f God 
will turn and repent, and turn away from his fierce 
anger, that we perish not? 10 And God saw their 
works, that they turned from their evil way; and 
God repented of the evil, that he had said that he 
would do unto them; and he did zz not. 


Here is, First. A wonder of Divine grace in the repentance and reformation 
of Nineveh, upon the warning given them of their destruction approaching: 
“Verily, I say unto you,” we have not found so great an instance of it, no, not 
fn Israel; and it will “rise up in judgment against the men of” the gospel 
“generation,” and condemn them; for the ‘‘ Ninevites repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas, but behold, a greater than Jonas is here,” Mat. xii. 41. Nay, it 
did condemn the impenitency and obstinacy of Israel at that time. God sent 
many prophets to Israel, and those well known among them to be mighty in 
word and deed; but to Nineveh he sent only one, and he a stranger, whose 
aspect was mean, we may suppose, and his bodily presence weak, especially 
after the fatigue of so long a Journey; and yet they repented, but Israel not. 
Jonah preached but one sermon, and we do not find that he gave them an 
sign or wonder, by the accomplishment of which his word might be dputccied, 
and yet they were wrought upon; while Israel continued obstinate, whose 
a chose out words wherewith to reason with them, and confirmed them 

y signs following. Jonah only threatened wrath and ruin; we do not find 
that he gave them any calls to repentance or directions how to repent, much 
less any encouragements to hope that they should find cree if they did repent, 
and yet they repented; but Israel persisted in impenitency, though the prophets 
sent to them drew them with cords of a man and with bands of love, and 
assured them of great things which God would do for them if they did repent 
and reform. Now let us see what was the method of Nineveh’s repentance, 
what the steps and particular instances of it. : : 

1, They believed God; that is yd gave credit to the word which Jonah 
spake to them in the name of God. ‘They believed that though they had many 
that they called gods, yet there is but one living and true God, the sovereign 
Lord of all; that to him they were accountable, that they had sinned against 
him, and were become obnoxious to his justice; that this notice sent them of 
ruin approaching came from him, and consequently that the ruin itself would 
come from him at the time prefixed, if it were not prevented by a timely re- 
pentance; that he is a merciful God, and there might be some hopes of the 
turning away of the wrath threatened, if they did turn away from the sins for 
which it was threatened. Note, They that come to God, that come back to 
him after they have revolted from him, must believe, must believe that he is, 
that he is reconcilable, that he will be theirs if they take the right course. 
And observe what great faith God can work by very small, weak, and unlikely 
means; he can bring even Ninevites, by a few threatening words, to be obedient 
to the faitl.. Some think the Ninevites heard from the mariners;_or others, or 
from Jonah himself, of his being cast into the sea, and delivered thence by 
miracle, and that served for a confirmation of his mission, and brought them the 
more readily to believe God speaking by him; but of this we have no cer- 
tainty. However, Christ’s resurrection typified by that of Jonah’s served for 
the confirmation of his Gospel, and contributed abundantly to their great suc- 
cess who in his name “ preached repentance and remission of sins to all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem.” : 4 

2. They brought word to the king of Nineveh, who some think was at this 
time Sardanapalus, others Phul, king of Assyria. Jonah was not directed to go 
to him first, in respect to his royal dignity. Crowned heads, when guilt heats 
are before God upon a level with common heads; and therefore Jonah is not 
sent to the court but to the streets of Nineveh, to make his proclamation, 
However, an account is brought of his errand to the king of Nineveh, not by 
way of information against Jonah as a disturber of the public peace, that he 
inight be silenced and punished, which perhaps would have been done if he had 
cried thus in the streets of Jerusalem, who “killed God's prophets, and stoned 
them that were sent unto her.” No, the account was brought him of it, not 
as of a crime, but as of a message from heaven, by some that were concerned 
for the public welfare, and whose hearts trembled for it. Note, Those kings 
are happy who have such about them as will give them notice of the things 
that belong to the kingdom’s peace, of the warnings both of the word and 
providence of God, and the tokens of God’s displeasure they are under; and 
om a are happy who have such kings over them as will take notice of 
those things. 

3. The ps ee set them a good example of humiliation ; ver. 6, when he heard of 
the word of God sent to him, he “rose from his throne,” as Eglon, king of 
} who, when Ehud told him he hada fiestas to him from God, rose up 
out of his seat. The king of Nineveh rose from his throne, not only in rever- 
ence to a word from God in general, but in fear of a word of wrath in par- 
ticular, and in sorrow and shame for sin, by which he and his people were 
become obnoxious to his wrath. He rose from his royal throne, and laid aside 
his royal robe, the badge of his imperial dignity, as an acknowledgment that, 
not having used his power as he ought to have done, for the restraining 
of violence and wrong and the maintaining of right, he had forfeited his 
throne and robe to the justice of God, had rendered himself unworthy of the 
honour put upon him and the trust reposed in him as a king, and it was just 
with God to take it from him. Even the king himself disdained not to put 
on the garb of a penitent, for he “covered himself with sackcloth, and sat 
in ashes,” in token of his humiliation for sin, and his dread of Divine ven- 
messes. vee well becomes the greatest of men to abase themselves before the 
great . : i 

4. The people conformed to the example of the king s nay, it should seem 
they led the way, for they first began to “ put_on sackcloth, from the greatest 
of them even to the least of them,” ver. 5. The least of them, that had least 
to lose in the overthrow of the city, yet did not think themselvea unconcerned 


iii. 2. 3. The greatness of Nineveh is again referred to in these 
verses, and not without reason. That itis called “an exceedin great 
city of three days’ journey” has surprised many, who have fancied 
the words meant that it would require three days to traverse it from 
side to side. Others understand that the circumference of the city 
is meant, and taking a day’s journey at twenty miles, suppose the 
city was sixty miles round. In confirmation of this view it is 
observed that Diodorus Siculus says the city was 480 stadia in 
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in the alarm; and the greatest of them, that had used to lie at ease and live 
in state, did not think it below them to put on the marks of humiliation. The 
wearing of sackcloth, especially to those who were used to fine linen, was 
a very uneasy thing, and they would not have done it if they had not had a 
deep sense of their sin, and their danger by reason of sin, which hereby they 
designed to express. Note, Those that would not be rnined must be humbled ; 
those that would not destroy their souls must afflict their souls. When God’s 
juceprents threaten us, we are concerned to humble ourselves under his mighty 
1and; and though bodily exercise alone profits nothing, and a man’s spreading 
sackcloth and ashes under him, if that be all, is but a jest, it is the heart that 
God looks at, Isa. lviii. 5; yet on solemn days of humiliation, when God in his 
providences calls to mourning and girding with sackcloth, we must, by the 
outward expressions of inward sorrow, glorify God with our bodies, at least 
by laying aside the ornaments. 

5, A general fast was proclaimed and observed throughout that great city, 
ver, 7—9._ It was ordered “by the decree of the king and his nobles: the 
whole legislative power concurred in appointing it, and the whole body of the 
people concurred in etna eas it; and both these ways it became a national 

sh 


act, and it was necessary it s ould be so when it was pope a national 
ruin. We have here the contents of this proclamation, and it is very obsery- 
able. See here, 


Ist. What it is that is required by it. First. That the fast, properly so 
called, be very strictly observed. On the day appointed for this solemnity, 
‘let neither man nor beast taste anything ;” let them not take the least re« 
freshment, no, not so much as drink water. Let them not plead they cannot 
fast so long without prejudice to their health, or that they cannot bear it; 
let them try for once. What if they do feel it an uneasiness, and feel from it 
for some time after? it is better to submit to that than be Wanting in any 
act or instance of that repentance which is necessary to save a sinking city. 
Let them make themselves uneasy in body by putting on sackcloth, as well 
as by fasting, to shew how uneasy they are in mind through sorrow for sin, 
and the fear of Divine wrath. Even the beasts must do penance as well as 
man, because they had been made subject to vanity, as instruments of man’s 
sin, and that either by their complaints, or their silent pining for want of meat, 
they might stir up their owners, and those that attonded them, to the expres- 
sions of sorrow and humiliation. ‘Those cattle that were kept within doors 
must not be fed and watered as usual, because no meat must be stirring on 
that day; things of that kind must be forgotten, and not minded. As when 
the psalmist was intent upon the praises of God, he called upon the inferior 
creatures to join with him therein, so, when the Ninevites were full of sorrow 
for sin, and dread of God's judgments, they would have the inferior creatures 
concur with them in the expressions of it. The beasts that used to be covered 
with rich and fine trappings, which were the pride of their masters, and theirs 
too, must now be covered with sackcloth; for the great men will, as becomes 
them, lay aside their equipage. Secondly. With their fasting and mourning 
they must join prayer and supplication to God; for the fasting is designed to 
fit the body for the service of the soul in the duty of prayer, which is the main 
matter, and to which the other is but preparatory or subservient. Let them 
“cry mightily to God;” let even the brute creatures do it according to their 
capacity; let their cries and moans for want of food be graciously construed as 
cries to God, as the cries of the young ravens are, Cob asmniil 41, and of the 
young lions, Ps. civ. 21. But especially let the men, women, and children ery 
to God; let them cry mightily for the pardon of the sins that ery against them, 
and the preventing of the judgments which were by Jonah cried against them. 
It was time to ery to God when there was but a step between them and ruin— 
high time to seek the Lord. And in prayer we must cry mightily with a fixed- 
ness of thought, firmness of faith, and fervour of pious and devout affections. 
By crying mightily we wrestle with God, we take hold of him, and we are 
concerned to do so when he is not only departing from us as a friend, but 
coming against us anenemy. It therefore concerns us in prayer to stir up all 
that is within us. Yet this is not all: Thirdly. They must to their fasting and 
prayer add reformation and amendment of life. ‘Let them turn every one 
from his evil way,” the evil way he hath chosen, the evil way he is addicted to 
and walks in, the evil way of his heart, and the evil way of his conversation, 
and particularly from the violence that is in their hands ; Yet them restore what 
they have unjustly taken, and make reparation for what wrong they have done; 
and let them not any more oppress those they have power over, or defraud 
those they have dealings with. Let the men in authority, at the court end of 
the town, turn “from the violence that is in their hand,” and not decree un- 
righteous decrees, or give wrong judgment upon appeals made to them; let the 
men of business, at the trading end of the town, turn from the violence in their 
hands, and use no unjust weights or measures, nor impose upon the ignorance 
or necessity of those they trade with. Note, It is not enough to fast for sin, 
but we must fast from sin, and in order to the success of our prayers must no 
more “regard iniquity in our hearts,” Ps. Ixyi. 18. This is “ chs only fast that 
God hath chosen,” and will accept, Jsa. lviii. 6; Zec. vii. 5,9. The work of a 
fast-day is not done with the day; no, then the hardest and most needful part 
of the work begins, which is to turn from sin, and to live a new life, and not 
return with the dog to his vomit. , 

2nd. Upon what inducement this fast is proclaimed and religiously observed ; 
ver. 9, “ Who can tell if God will turn and repent?” Observe, First. What 
is it that they hope for? That God will, upon their repenting and turning, 
change his way towards thom, and revoke his sentence ugainst them; that he 
will turn from his fierce aager, which they own they deserve, and yet humbly 
and earnestly deprecate ; aut that thus their ruin will be prevented, and they 
perish not. ‘They cannot object against the equity of the judgment, they pre- 
tend not to set it aside by appealing to a higher court, but hope in God himself 
that he will repent, and that his own mercy, to which they fly, shall rejoice 
against judgment. They believe that God is justly angry with them, and that, 
their sin being very heinous, his anger is very fierce, and that if he procee 
against them there is no remedy, but they die, they perish, they all perish, and 
are undone; for who knows the power of his anger? It is not therefore the 
threatened overthrow that they pray for the prevention of, but the anger of 
God that they pray for the turning of. As when we pray for the favour of 
God we pray for all good, so when we pray against the wrath of God we pray 
against ull evil. Secondly. What degree of hope they had of it. ‘‘ Who can 
tell if God will turn to us?” Jonah had not told them; they had not among 
them any other prophets to tell them, so that they could not be so confident of 
finding mercy upon their repentance as we may be that have the promise and 
oath of God to depend upon, and especially the merit and mediation of Christ 
to trust to for pardon upon repentance. Yet they had a general notion of the 
goodness of God’s nature, his mercy to man, and his being pleased with the 
repentance and conversion of sinners; and from this they raised some hopes 
that he would spare them: they dare not presume, but they will not despair. 
Note, Hope of mercy is the great encouragement to repentance and reforma- 
tion; and though there be but some glimmerings of hope, mixed with great 
fears, arising from a sense of our own sinfulness and unworthiness, and long 
abuse of Divine patience, yet they may serve to quicken and engage our serious 
repentance and reformation. Let us boldly cast ourselves at the footstool of 


circumference, or precisely sixty Roman miles. Mr. Goss tells us 
that the space enclosed by what are regarded as the ruins of Nineveh 
is sixty miles in circumference. As this vast space is not circular, 
the city would be much more than twenty miles in length, though 
less in breadth. 7 : 

iii, 4. The words “Jonah began to enter into the city a dsy’s 
journey” simply convey the idea that he began to traverse the city 
to that extent. He probably did not go so far before he began his 
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free grace, resolving that, if we perish, we will perish there; yet who knows 
but God will look upon us with compassion? 

Secondly. Here is a wonder of Divine mercy in the sparing of these Ninevites 
upon their repentance; ver. 10, “ God saw their works.” He not only heard 
their good words, by which they professed repentance, but saw their good 
works, by which they “brought forth fruits meet for repentance.” He saw 
that they turned from their evil wes and that was the thing he looked for and 
required ; if he had not seen that, their fasting and sackcloth would have been 
as nothing in his account. Hesaw there was among them a general conviction 
of their sins, and a general resolution not to return to them, and that for some 
days they lived better, and there was a new face of things upon the city; and 
this he was greatly well pleased with. Note, God takes notice of every instance 
of the reformation of sinners, even those instances that fall not under the 
cognizance and observation of the world. He sees who turn from their evil 
way and who do not, and meets those with favour that meet him in a sincere 
conversion ; when they repent of the evil of sin committed by them, he repents 
of the evil of judgment pronounced against them. ‘Thus he spared Nineveh, 
and did not the evil hich he said he would do against it. Here were no sacri- 
fices offered to God that we read of to make atonement for sin, but the “ sacri- 
fice of God is a broken spirit.” “A broken and a contrite heart,” such as the 
Ninevites now had, is what he will not despise; it is what he will give coun- 
tenance to and put honour upon, 


CHAPTER IV. 


We read with a great deal of pleasure, in the close of the foregoing chapter, concerning the 
repentance of Nineveh, but in this chapter we read with a great deal of uneasiness con- 
cerning the sin of Jorah; and as there is joy in heaven and earth for the conversion of 
sinners, so there is grief for the follies and infirmities of saints. In all the book of God 
we scarce find a servant of the Lord, (and such a one we are sure Jonah was, for the 
Scripture calls him so,) so very much out of temper as he is here, so very peevish and 
provoking to God himself. In the first chapter we had him fleeing from the face of God, 
but here we have him, in effect, flying in the face of God, and which is more grievous 
to us, there we had an account of his repentance and return to God; but here, though 
no doubt he did repent, yet, as in Solomon’s case, no account is left us of his recovering 
himself; but while we read with wonder of his perverseness, we read with no less won- 
der of God's tenderness towards him, by which it appeared he had not cast him off. 
Here is, I. Jonah’s repining at God’s mercy to Nineveh, and the fret he was in 
about it, ver. 1—3. II. The gentle reproof God gave him for it, ver.4. III. Jonah’s 
discontent at the withering of the gourd, and his justifying of himself in that discon- 
tent, ver. 5—9. IV. God’s improving of it for his conviction, that he ought not to be 
angry at the sparing of Nineveh, ver. 10, 11. Man’s badness and God’s goodness serve 
here for a foil to each other, that the former may appear the more exceeding sinful 
and the latter the more exceeding gracious. 


UT it displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he 
was very angry. 2 And he prayed unto the 
Lorp, and said, I pray thee, O Lorp, was not this 
iny saying, when [ was yet in my country? There- 
fore 1 fled before unto Tarshish: for 1 knew that 
thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness, and repentest thee of the evil. 
3 Therefore now, O Lorn, take, I beseech thee, my 
life from me; for zt zs better for me to die than to 
live. 4 Then said the Lorp, Doest thou well to be 
angry ? 


See here, First. How unjustly Jonah quarrelled with God for his mercy to 
Nineveh upon their repentance. ‘This gives us occasion to suspect that Jonah 
had only delivered the message of wrath against the Ninevites, and had not at 
all assisted or encouraged them in their repentance, as one would have thought 
he should have done; for when they did repent, and found merey, 

1. Jonah grudged them the mercy they found; ver. 1, “It displeased Jonah 
exceedingly ;” and, would you think it? “ He was very angry,” was in a great 
heat about it. It was very ill, Ist. ‘That he had so little government of himself 
as to be displeased and very angry. He had no rule over his own spirit, and 
therefore, as a city broken down, lay exposed to temptations and snares. 2nd. 
That he had so little reverence of God as to be displeased and angry at what 
he did, as David was when the Lord had made a breach upon Uzza. Whatever 
pleaseth God should please us; and though we cannot account for it, yet we 
must acquiesce in it. 3rd. That he had so little affection to men as to be 
displeased and very angry at the conversion of the Ninevites, and their recep- 
tion into the Divine favour. This was the sin of the scribes and Pharisees, who 
murmured at our Saviour because he entertained publicans and sinners. But 
“is our eye evil, because his is good?” But why was Jonah so uneasy at it, 
that the Nineviens repented and were spared? It cannot be expected we 
should give any good reason for a thing so very absurd and unreasonable; no, 
nor aug thing that has the face or colour of reason. But we may conjecture 
what the provocation was. Hot spirits are usually high spirits; only by pride 
comes contention, both with God and man. It was a point of honour that 
Jonah stood upon, and that made him angry. First. He was jealous for the 
honour of his country. The repentance and reformation of Nineveh shamed 
the obstinacy of Israel, that repented not, but hated to be reformed. And the 
favour of God shewed to these Gentiles upon their repentance was an ill omen 
to the Jewish nation, as if they should be, as at length they were, rejected and 
east out of the church, and the Gentiles substituted in their room. When it 
was intimated to St. Peter himself that he should make no difference between 
Jews and Gentiles, he startled at the thing, and said, “ Not so, Lord;” no marvel 
then that Jonah looked upon it with regret that_Nineveh should become a 
favourite. Jonah herein had a zeal for God, as the God of Israel in a particular 
manner, but not according to knowledge. Note, Many are displeased with 
God under pretence of concern for his glory. Secondl . He was jealous for 
his own honour, fearing lest, if Nineveh was not destroyed within forty days, 
he should be accounted a false ache and stigmatized accordingly; whereas 
he needed not be under any discontent about that, tor in the threatening of 
ruin it was implied that for the preventing of it they should repent, and if they 
did it should he prevented. And no one will complain of beg deceived by 
him that is better than his word; and he would rather gain honour among 
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them, by being instrumental to save them, than fall under any disgrace. But 
melancholy men (and such an one Jonah seems to have been) are apt to make 
themselves uneasy by faneying evils to themselves that are not, nor are ever 
likely to be. Most of our frets, as well as our frights, are owing to the power 
of imagination, and those are to be pitied as perfect bondslaves that are under 
the power of such a tyrant. 


2nd. In a passion he wishes for death, ver. 3, a strange expression of his 
causeless passion: ‘‘ Now, O Lord, take, 1 beseech thee, my life from me.” If 
Nineveh must live, let me die, rather than see thy word and mine disproved, 
rather than see the glory of Israel transferred to the Gentiles, as if there were 
not grace enough in God both for Jews and Gentiles, or as if his countrymen 
were the farther off from mercy for the Ninevites being taken into favour. 
When the prophet Elijah had laboured in vain, he wished he might die, and it 
was his infirmity, 1 Ain. xix. 4. But Jonah labours to good purpose, saves a 
great city from ruin, and yet wisheth he might die, as if, having done much good, 
he were afraid of living to do more; he sees of the travail of his soul, and is 
dissatisfied. What a perverse spirit is mingled with every word he saith! 
When Jonah was brought alive out of the whale’s belly, he thought lite a very 
valuable mercy, and was thankful to that God who brought up “ his life from 
corruption,” ch. ii. 6, and a great blessing his life had been to. Nineveh; yet 
now for that very reason it is become a burtnen to himseif, and he begs to be 
eased of it, pleading, “1t is better for me to die than live.” Such a word as this 
may be the language of grace, as it was in Paul, who desired to depart and be 
with Christ, which is far better; but here it was the language of folly, and 
passion, and strong corruption, and so much the worse. st. That Jonah was 
now in the midst of his usefulness, and therefore fit to live. He was one whose 
ministry God wonderfully owned and prospered. ‘The conversion of Nineveh 
might give him hopes of being instrumental to convert the whole kingdom of 
Assyria. It was therefore very absurd for him to wish he might die, when he had 
a prospect of living to so good purpose, and cvould be so ill spared. Secondly. 
That he was now so much out of temper, and therefore unfit to die. How 
durst he think of dying, and going to appear before God's judgment-seat, when 
he was actually quarreiling with him? Was this a frame of spirit proper for 
aman to go out of the world in? But those who passionately desire death 
commonly have least reason to do it, as being very much unprepared for it. 
Our business is to get ready to die by doing the work of life, and then refer 
ourselves to God to take away our life when and how he pleases. 

Secondly. See how justly God reproved Jonah for this heat that he was in; 
ver. 4, the Lord said, “ Doest thou well to be angry ?” Is doing well a displeasure 
to thee? so sume read it. What! Dost thou repent of thy good deeds? God 
might justly have rejected him for this impious heat he was in, might justly 
have taken him at his word, and have struck him dead when he wished to die; 
but he vouchsafes to reason with him for his cunviction, and to reduce him to a 
better temper; as the father of the prodigal reasoned with his elder son, when, 
as Jonah here, he murmured at the remission and reception of his brother. 
“Doest thou well to be angry?” See how mildly the great God speaks to this 
foolish man, to teach us to restore those that are fallen with a spirit of meek- 
ness, and with soft answers to turn away wrath. God appeals to himself, and 
to his own conscience, “ Doest thou well?” Thou knowest thou dost not. We 
should often put this question to ourselves, Is it well to say thus, to do thus? 
Can | justify it? Must 1 not unsay it, and undo it again by repentance, or be 
undone for ever? Ask, 1. Do I well to be angry? When passion is up let 
it meet with this check, Do 1 well to be so soon angry, so oft angry, so long 
angry, to put myself into such a heat, and to give others such ill language in my 
anger? Is this well, that 1 suffer these headstrong passions to get dominion 
over me? 2. Do I well to be angry at the mercy of God to repenting sinners? 
That was Jonah’s crime. Do we well to be angry at that which is so much for 
the glory of God and the advancement of his kingdom among men? to be 
angry at that which angels rejoice in, and for which abundant thanksgivings 
will be rendered to God? e do ill to be angry at that grace which we our- 
selves need, and are undone without. If room were not left for repentance, 
and hope given of pardon mpas repensancs what would become of us? Let 
the conversion of sinners, which is the joy of heaven, be our joy, and never our 
grief. : 
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proclamation, and there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that | 


he preached as he went. The words here put into the prophet’s 
mouth are to be regarded not as all he was commissioned to utter, 
but as the theme of his message. ; 

iii. 5—9. This account of the repentance of Nineveh has been 
called in question, but it cannot be denied that it looks like history. 
The fasting, the sackcloth, and the ashes are in accordance with 
xnown Oriental modes of mourning. Nor is there anything unheard 
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of in the extension of enforced mourning to the domestic animals — 
Two or three cases of the kind are menuioned by Plutarch. It has — 
been objected that Plutarch only says the animals were shorn, avd — 
that putting sackcloth on them was not practised. But surely we do — 
not know all the forms adopted on such occasions by ancient nations, — 
and therefore it is premature to decide that sackcloth wus not put 

on the domestic animals. On the other hand, we know that mournin; = 


ps 


habiliments are put on horses, even among ourselves, at 


A.M. 3149, 


5 So Jonah went out of the city, and sat on the 
east side of the city, and there made him a booth, 
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and sat under it in the shadow, till he might see 
what would become of the city. 6 And the Lorp 
God prepared a gourd, and made it to come up over 
Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his head, to 
deliver him from his grief. So Jonah was exceeding 
glad of the gourd. 7 But God prepared a worm 
when the morning rose the next day, and it smote 
the gourd that it withered. 8 And it came to pass, 
when the sun did arise, that God prepared a vehe- 
ment east wind; and the sun beat upon the head of 
Jonah, that he fainted, and wished in himself to die, 
and said, Jt is better for me to die than to live. 9 
And God said to Jonah, Doest thou well to be angry 
for the gourd? And he said, I do well to be angry, 
even unto death. 10 Then said the Lorp, Thou 
hast had pity on the gourd, for the which thou hast 
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not laboured, neither madest it grow; which came 


up in a night, and perished in a night: 11 And 
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should not T spare Nineveh, that great city, where- 
in are more than sixscore thousand persons that 
cannot discern between their right hand and their 
left hand; and also much cattle ? 


Jonah persists here in his discontent; for the beginning of strife, both with 
God and man, is as the letting forth of waters, the breach grows wider and 
wider, and when passion gets head ill is made worse; it should therefore be 
silenced and suppressed at first. We have here, 

First. Jonah’s sullen expectation of the fate of Nineveh. We may suppose 
the Ninevites, giving credit to the message he brought, were ready to give 
entertainment to the messenger that brought it, and to shew him res ect, that 
they would have bid him welcome to the best of their houses and ta les; but 
Jonah was out of humour, would not accept their kindness, not carry it towards 
them with common civility, which one atts have fear ed would have prejudiced 
them against him and his word. But when there is not only the treasure put 
into earthen vessels, but the trust lodged with men subject to like passions as 
we are, and yet the point gained, it must be owned that the excellency of the 
power appears so much the more to be of God and not of man. Jonah retires, 
goes out of the city, sits alone, and keeps silence, because he sees the Ninevites 
repent and reform, ver. 5. Perhaps he told those abont him that he went out 
of the city for fear of perishing in the ruins of it; but he went to “see what 
would become of the city,” as Abraham went up to see what would become of 
Sodom, Gen. xix. 27. The forty days were now expiring or expired, and Jonah 
hopes that, if Nineveh be not overthrown, yet that some judgment or other shall 
come upon it sufficient to save his credit; however, it is with great uneasiness 
that he waits the issue. He will not sojourn in a house, expecting it would fall 
upon his head, but he makes him a booth of the boughs of trees, and sits in that, 
though there he would lie exposed to wind and weather. Note, It is common 
for those that have fretful, uneasy, spirits, industriously to create inconveniences 
to themselves, that, resolving to complain, they may still have something to 
complain of. 

Secondly. God’s gracious provision for his shelter and refreshment, when he 
thus foolishly afflicted himself, and was still adding yet more and more to his 
own afHliction, ver. 6. Jonah was sitting in his booth, fretting at the cold of the 
night and the heat of the day, which were both grievous to him; and God might 
have said, It is his own choice, his own doing, a house of his own building, let 
him make the best of it; but he looked on him with compassion, as the tender 
mother doth on the froward child, and relieved him against the grievances 
which he by his own wilfulness created to himself, He “ prepared a gourd,” a 

lant with broad leaves, and full of them, that suddenly grew up and covered 
is hut and booth, so as to keep off much of the injury of the cold and heat. It 
was a “shadow over his head, to deliver him from his grief,” that, being re- 
freshed in body, he might the better guard against the uneasiness of his mind, 
which outward crosses and troubles are often the occasion and increase of. 
See how tender God is of his people in their affliction, yea, though they ara 
foolish and froward; nor is he extreme to mark what they do amiss. God had 
before “ prepared a great fish” to secure Jonah from the injuries of the water, 
and here a great gourd to secure him from the injuries of the air; for he is the 
protector of his people against evils of every kind, has the command of plants as 
well as animals, and can soon prepare them to make them serve his purposes, 
can make their growth sudden which in a course of nature is slow and gradual. 
A gourd, one would think, was but a slender fortification at the best, yet 
** Jonah was exceeding glad of the gourd ;” for, 

1. It was really at that time a great comfort to him. A thing in itself small 
and inconsiderable, yet, coming seasonably, may be to us a very valuable 
blessing. A gourd in the right place may do us more service than a cedar, 
The least creatures may be great plagues, as flies and lice were to Pharaoh, 
43 great comforts, as the gourd to Jonah, according as God is pleased to make 
then, 

2. He, being now much under the power of imagination, took a greater com- 
placency in it than there was cause for. He was exceeding glad of it, was 
proud of it, and triumphed in it. Note, Persons of strong passions, as they are 
apt to be cast down with a trifle that crosseth them, so they are apt to be lifted 
up with a trifle that pleaseth them. A small toy will serve sometimes to pacify 
a cross child, as the gourd did Jonah. But wisdom and grace would teach us 
both to weep for our troubles as though we wept not, and to rejoice in our 
troubles as though we rejoiced not. Creature comforts we ought to enjoy, and 
be thankful for, but we need not be exceeding glad of them; it is God only that 
must be our exceeding joy, Ps. xliii. 4. ; 

Thirdly. The sudden loss of this provision God had made for his refreshment, 
and the return of his troubles, ver. 7,8. God, that had provided comfort for 
him, provided also an affliction for him in that very thing which was his 
comfort; the affliction did not come by chance, but by Divine direction and 
appointment. * 

1. God “ prepared a worm” to wither the gourd. He that gave took away, 
and Jonah ought to have blessed his name in both; but because, when he took 
the comfort of the gourd, he did not give God the praise of it, he deprived him 
of the benefit of it, and justly. See what all our creature comforts are, and 
what we may expect them to be; they are gourds, have their root in the earth, 
are but a thin and slender defence compared with the Rock of ages; they are 
withering things, they perish in the using, and we are soon deprived of the 
comfort of them. ‘The gourd withered the next day after it sprang up. Our 
comforts come forth like flowers, and are soon cut down; when we please 
ourselves most with them, and promise ourselves most from them, we are 
disappointed; a little thing withers them; a small worm at the root destro sa 
large gourd; something unseen and undiscerned doth it; our gourds wither. 
and we know not what to attribute it to. And perhaps those wither first thaf 
we have been more exceeding glad of—that proves least safe that is most dear. 
God did not send an angel to pluck up Jonah’s gourd, but sent a worm tr 
wither it; there it grew still, but it stood him in uo stead. Perhaps out 
creature comforts are continued to us, but they are embittered; the creatura 
continued, but the comfort gone, and the remains, or ruins of it rather, do but 
upbraid us with our folly in being exceeding ylad of it. 

2. He “ prepared a wind” to make Jonah feel the want of the gourd, ver. 8. 
It was “a vehement east wind,” which drove the heat of the rising sun violently 
upon the head of Jonah. ‘This wind was not asa fan to abate the heat, but 
as bellows to make it more intense. ‘thus poor Jonah lay open to sun and 


earthy. The farther fret that this put Jonah into; ver. 8, “ He fainted, and 
wished in himself that he might die.” If the gourd be killed, if the gourd be 
dead, kill me too; let me die with the gourd, | Foolish man, that thinks his life 
bound up in the life of a weed! Note, It is just that those who love to com- 
plain should never be left without something to complain of, that their folly 
may be manifested and corrected, and, if possible, cured. And see here how 
the passions that run into an extreme one way commonly run into an extreme 


funerals, and from this it is but one step to the statement made 
in verse 8 of this chapter. Until stronger objections are discovered 
the narrative must stand. Of the distant period to which this book 
belongs we have only imperfect ideas, and the book of Jonah itself 
is merely a series of brief notes. , i 

iii. 10. It has been objected, as throwing doubt upon this passage, 
that it is not at all likely or credible that so large a city as Nineveh 
repented at the preaching of an Israelite, lf the city did repent, 


it is urged, we ought to look for some permanent results, Such 
objections arise from a misunderstanding of the case. The record 
is meant to show that God knows what men are wherever they may 
be, that he holds them responsible to himself, that he can effectually 
assert his claims to their obedience, and may from time to time 
extort from the yebellious confessions of their sin and duty. A ray 
of celestial sunshine fell upon Nineveh, but the effect was transitory, 
and soon forgotten. It is to be noted that the N ee repro- 
‘ 
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the other way; Jozah, that was in transports of joy when the gourd flourished, 


js in pangs of grief when the gourd is withered. Inordinate affection lays a | 
foundation for inordinate afHiction; and what we are over-fond of when we | 


_ave it, we are apt to over-grieve for when we lose it, and we may see our folly 
In both. 
Fifthly. The rebuke God gave him for this. 
*“Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd?” ver. 9. Note, ‘The withering o 
a gourd is a thing which it doth not become us to be angry at. When afflicting 
rovidences deprive us of our relations, possessions, enjoyments, we must bear 
it patiently, must not be angry at God, must not be angry for the gourd, It is 
comparatively but a small loss, the loss of a shadow, that is the most we can 
make of it. It was a gourd, a withering thing; we could expect no other but 
that it should wither. Y ry fo ; 
it; we ourselves shall shortly wither like it. If one gourd be withered another 
gour@ may spring up in the room of it; but that which should especially silence 
our discontent is, that, though our gourd be gone, our God is not gone, and 
there is enongh in him to make up all our losses. Let us therefore own that 
we do ill, that we do very ill, to be angry for the gourd; and let us under such 
eyents quiet ourselves as a child that is weaned from his mother, 

Sixthly. His justification of his passion and discontent, and it is very strange ; 
ver. 9, he said, “I do well to be angry, even unto death.” It is bad to speak 
amiss, yet if it be in haste, if what is said amiss be presently recalled and unsaid 
again, it is the more excusable; but to speak amiss, and stand to it, is bad 
indeed, So Jonah did here, though God himself rebuked him, and by appealing to 
his conscience expected he should have rebuked himself. See what Aravah things 
ungoverned passions are, and how much it is our interest, and ought to be our 
endeavour, to chain up these roaring lions and raging bears. Sin and death 
are two very dreadful things, yet Jonah in his heat makes light of them both. 
1. He has s0 little regard for God as to fly in the face of his authority, and to 
say he did well in that which God said was ill done. Passion often overrules 
conscience, and forces it, when it is appealed to, to give a false judgment, as 
Jonah here did. 2. He has so little regard to himself as to abandon his own 
life, and to think it no harm to indulge his passion, even to death, to kill him- 
self with fretting. We read of wrath that “kills the foolish man,” and envy 
that “slays the silly one,” Job v. 2; and foolish silly ones indeed they are that 
cut cheir own throats with their own passions, that fret themselves into con- 
sumptions and other weaknvsses, and put themselves into fevers with their own 
intemperate heats. ; : 

Seventhly. The improvement of it against him for his conviction that he did 
jll to murmur at the sparing of Nineveh. Out of his own mouth God will 
judge him; and we have reason to think it overcame him, for he made no reply, 

ut we hope returned to his right mind, and recovered his temper, though he 
could not keep it, and all was well. Now let us see how God argued with him; 
ver. 10, 11, “ Thou hast had pity on the gourd,” hast spared it, (so the word is,) 
didst what thou couldest, and wouldest have done more, to keep it alive, and 
saidst, What a pity it is that this gourd should ever wither! and “ Should not 
J then spare Nineveh?” should not I have as much compassion upon that as 
thou Rane upon the gourd, and forbid the earthquake which would ruin 
Hat, ae thou wouldest have forbidden the worm that withered the gourd? 

Jonsic er, 

1. The gourd thou nadst pity on was but one, but the inhabitants of Nineveh 
I have pity on are numerous. It is a great city, and very populous, as appears 
by the number of the infants, suppose from two years old and under; there are 
a hundred and twenty thousand such in Nineveh, that are not come to so much 
use of understanding as to know their right hand from their left, for they are 
yet but babes. These are taken notice of because the aye of infants is com- 
monly looked upon as the age of innocency. So many there were in Nineveh 
that had not been guilty of any actual transgression, and consequently had not 
themselves contributed to the common guilt, and yet, if Nihavenve overthrown, 
all will be involved in the common calamity, and shall not I spare Nineveh 
then with an eye to them? God has a tender regard to little children, and is 


He again reasoned with ag 


Our being angry for the withering of it will not recover | 
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ready to pity and succour them. Nay, here a whole city is spared for their 
sakes, which may encourage parents to present their children to God by faith 
and prayer, that, though they are not capable of doing him any service, for 
they cannot discern between their right hand and their left, between good and 
evil, sin and duty, yet they are capable of participating in his favours, and of 
obtaining salvation. ‘The great Saviour discovered a particular kindness for 
the children that were brought to him, when he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them. Nay, God took notice of the abun- 
dance of cattle too that were in Nineveh, which he had more reason to pity and 
spare than Jonah had to pity and spare the gourd, in as much as the animal life 
is more excellent than the vegetable. 

2. The gourd, which Jonah was concerned for, was none of his own,—it wag 
that for which he did not labour, nor made it to grow; but the persons in 
Nineveh, whom God had compassion on, were all the work of his own hands, 
whose beings he was the author of, whose lives he was the preserver of, whom 
he planted, and made to grow. He made them, and his they were, and there- 
fore he had mnch more reason to have compassion on them, for he cannot 
“ despise the work of his own hands,” Job x. 3; and thus Job there argues with 
him, ver. 8, 9, “ Thy hands have made me and fashioned me,” have “‘ made me as 
the clay,” and “wilt thou destroy me, wilt thou bring me into dust again?” 
And thus he here argues with himself. 

3. The gourd which Jonah had pity on was of a sudden growth, and therefore 
of less value. It “came up ina might;” it was the son of a night, so the word 
is, but Nineveh is an ancient city, of many ages standing, and therefore cannot 
be so easily givenup. The penne I spare have been many years in growing 
up, not so soon reared as the gourd; and shall not 1 then have pity on them, 
lf ts been so many years the care of my providence, so many years my 

enants 

4. The gourd which Jonah had pity on “perished in a night,” it withered 
and there was an end of it; but the precious souls in Nineveh that God had 
pity on are not so short-lived; they are immortal, and therefore to be carefully 
and tenderly considered. One soul is of more value than the whole world, and 
the gain of the world wifl not countervail the loss of it ; surely then one soul 
is of more value than res f gourds,—of more value than many sparrows. So 
God accounts, and so should we, and therefore have a greater concern for the 
children of men than for any of the inferior creatures, and for our own and 
others’ precious souls than for any of the riches and enjoyments of this woria. 

From all this we may learn, Ist. That, though God may suffer his people to 
fall into sin, yet he will not suffer them to lie still in it, but will take a course 
effectually to shew them their error, and to bring them to themselves, and to 
their rie mind again. We have reason to hope that Jonah after this was well 
reconciled to the sparing of Nineveh, and was as weil pleased with it as ever he 
had been displeased. 2nd. That God will justify himself in the methods of his 


' grace towards repenting, returning sinners, as well as in the course his jus- 


tice takes with them that persist in their rebellion. Though there be those 
that murmur at the mercy of God because they do not understand it, for his 
thoughts and ways therein are as far above ours as heaven above the earth 
yet he will make it evident that therein he acts like himself, and will be justified 
when he speaks. See what pains he takes with Jonah to convince him that it 
was very fit Nineveh should be spared. Jonah had said, “I do well to be 
angry,” but he could not prove it. God saith it, and proves it, “I do well to 
be merciful.” And it is a great encouragement to poor sinners to hope that they 
shall find merey with him, that he is so ready to justify himself in shewing 
mercy, and to triumph in those whom he makes the monuments of it, against 
those whose eye is evil because his is good. Such murmurers shall be made 
to understand this doctrine, that, how narrow soever their souls, their prin- 
tiga are, and how willing soever they are to engross Divine grace to them- 
selves, and those of their own way, there is one “ Lord over all, that is rieh ic 
ore to all that call upon him;” and in every nation, in Nineveh as well as in 
Israel, “he that fears God, and works righteousness, is accepted of him;” he 
that repents and turns from his evil way shall find merey with him, 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
TO THE BOOK OF JONAH. 


Tne opinion which has been most generally entertained is that which accords 
to the book a strictly historical character; in other words, which affirms tbat 
it is a relation of facts which actually took place in the life and experience of 
the prophet. Nor can 1 view it in any other light, while I hold fast an en- 
lightened belief in the Divine authority of the books composing the canon of 
the Old Testament, and place implicit reliance on the authority of the Son 
of God. But assuming that all the books contained in it possess the Divine 
ganction, the test to which I would bring the question, and by which, in my 
opinion, our decision must mainly be formed, is the unqualified manner in which 
the personal existence, miraculous fate, and public ministry of Jonah, are 
spoken of by our Lord. He not only explicitly recognises the prophetical 
office of the son of Amittai, (‘lwva tov rpophrou,) just as he does that of Elisha, 
Isaiah, and Daniel, but represents his being in the belly of the fish as a real 
miracle (rd ceueiov); grounds upon it, as a fact, the certainty of the future 
analogous fact in his own history; assumes the actual execution of the com- 
mission of the prophet at Nineveh; positively asserts that the inhabitants of 
that city repented at his preaching; and concludes by declaring respecting 
himself, ‘ Behold! a greater than Jonah is here,” Mat. xii. 39—41; xvi. 4. Now 
is it conceivable that all these historical cireumstances would have been placed 
in this prominent light, if the person of the prophet, and the brief details of 
his narrative, had been purely fictitious? On the same principle that the his- 
torical bearing of the reference in this case is rejected, may not that to the 
queen of Sheba, which follows in the connection, be set aside, and the portion 
of the first book of Kings, in which the circumstances of her visit to Solomon 
are recorded, be converted into an allegory, a moral fiction, or a popular tradi- 
tion? ‘Lhe two eases, as adduced by our Lord, are altogether parallels and 
the same may be aftirmed of the allusion to Tyre and Sidon, and that to Sodom 
in the preceding chapter. It may be said, indeed, that a fictitious narrative 
of the moral kind would answer the purpose of our Saviour equally well with 
one which contained a statement of real transactions, just as it has been main- 


tained that the reference made by the apostle James to the patience of Job 
suited his purpose, irrespective of the actual existence of that patriarch; but 
as, in the one case, a fictitious example of patience would prove only a tame and 
frigid motive to induce to the endurance of actual suffering, so, in the other, 
a merely imaginary repentance must be regarded as little calculated to enforce 
the duties of genuine contrition and amendment of life. Certainly in no other 
instance in which our Saviour adduces passages out of the Old ‘Testament, for 
the purpose of illustrating or confirming his doctrines can it be shewn that 
any point or circumstance is thus pavwees which is not historically true. He 
uniformly quotes and reasons upon them as containing accounts of universally 
admitted facts, stamps them as such with the high sanction of his Divine 
euthorey and transmits them for the confident belief of mankind in all future 
ages.—H. Jerome informs us that the prophet’s sepulechre was shewn at 
Gath-hepher in his time. The orientals now shew his tomb at Mosul, where 
the ‘Turks have builta mosque, in which they pretend to possess his relics ; 
while others who reside at Gath-hepher, now’a little bourgade, shew a mau- 
soleum of Jonah in a subterranean chapel, inclosed in a mosque, and compel 
travellers to enter it barefoot. Such are the contests of superstitious reverence 
on the claims of mercenary rivalship. The fame of Jonah’s deliverance appears 
to have spread among the heathen nations; and the Greeks, who were accus- 
tomed to adorn the memory of their heroes by every remarkable event and 
embellishment which they could appropriate, added to the fictitious adventures 
of Hercules that of having continued three days, without injury, in the belly 
of a dog, (kapxagos kvwv,—‘ dog fish,’) sent against him by Neptune. ‘The fable 
of Arion and the dolphin, of which the date is fixed at a time coeval with the 
period of Jonah, is possibl a representation of particulars recorded in the 
sacred book.—Bp. Gray's Key. See Supplementary Notes on Nahum, 


= 


3. To 


Cuap. 1.—2. Nineveh, that great city. Supplementary Note on ch. iii. 2,3. 
Joppa, (Yafa,) stands on a rocky 


jlee to Tarshish—and went down to Jopp2. 


sented in verse 9 as entertaining that idea of probable merey which 
is realised in this verse, one of the phases of that mercy being Divine 
repentance, or the change of God’s aspect from severe to gracious. 

iv. 1, 2. Jonah was capricious, restive, and petulant; a prophet, 
but very intractable. For fled ‘unto Tarshish”’ we may understand 
only that he fled towards Tarshish, or set out for Tarshish. ‘I'he 
latter part of the verse 1s almost exactly like words in Joel ii. 13. 


iv. * For “ Doest thou well to be angry?” the margin has, “Art | believer. In Jerome’s time his tomb was exhibited at Ga 
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thou greatly angry?” but of the two renderings the first is by far 


the more correct. 


iv. 5. As Jonah left the city on the east side of it, he must have _ 
He made for himself a temporary shelter, ana — 


passed through it. 
in grim discontent waited to see whether God would repeal the 
decree of mercy. Later times have assigned a more permanent | 
abode to Jonah at Nineveh, where his tomb is still shown to the — 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO JONAH. 


hill of an oblong shape, on the east coast of the Mediterranean, at the distance 
of ten (or about thirty-two or thirty-three miles) hours from Jerusalem, of 
which it may be said to be the ht 5 The houses and streets rise regularly 
according to the elevation of the different strata forming “the site of the build- 
ings. In the Armenian convent of this place Buonaparte poisoned his sick 
soldiers. The harbour, which is close to the town, is surrounded by rocks, an 
is quite inadequate to afford shelter to vessels of any considerable size. The 
Jews at Joppa consist of twenty-six families, with one hundred and twenty 
souls,—an insignificant portion of the population of Joppa, which, exclusive 
of the military, may be reckoned at five thousand souls. We found two Jews 
from Egypt, and one from Bagdad. We put the question to them, ‘To what 
Tarshish do yon think the prophet Jonah attempted to go when he set sail from 
Joppa?’ Their_reply was satisfactory enough, ‘To Tarsus of Cilicia.’—Lan 
of the Bible. rs 
reasons for his opinion, that. ‘Tartessus belonged to the Phcenicians, between 
whom and the inhabitants of Joppa there was constant intercourse. 14. Let 
us not perish for this man’s life. ‘There is a parallel passage in the Argonautics 
of Orpheus, which has been quoted by Bishop Newcome in illustration of 
nis 3 


Dr. Kitto prefers Tartessus in Spain, stating, among other 


* And much oe doubted in their prudent minds, 
Whether to kill, and cast a prey to fishes, 
Wretched Medea, and avert their fate.’ 


Attributing to the presence of Medea the storm that assailed the Argo. 
17. Now the Lord had prepared a great fish. It has been supposed by some 
that the fish here spoken of was created at the moment, for the purpose of 
swallowing the prophet, though, according to Rabbi Tarphon, it was prepared 
for the purpose at the creation of the world; but there is nothing in the 
original word which at all suggests the idea of creation or production. It 
properly signifies, to appoint, order, arrange, and the like, so that all that can 
ve legitimately inferred from its use in this place is, that, in the providence of 
God, the animal was brought to the spot at the precise time when Jonah was 
thrown into the sea, and its instrumentality was wanted for his deliverance. 
In other words, it was the result of a special pre-arrangement in the Divine 
plan, according to which the movements of all creatures are regulated, and 
rendered subservient to the purposes of God’s universal government. On the 
subject of the fish itself various opinions have been broached; but the Scrip- 
tures leave it entirely undecided to what species of marine animals the fish 
belonged, merely stating that it was ‘a great fish,’ one sufficiently large for the 
oceasion.—H. They who undertake to explain every thing ina transaction of 
this nature perform a work of very great supererogation. As a whole, the nar- 
rative presents fewer difficulties than many of the other miracles recorded in 
Scripture. The greatest difficulty may be to find by what provision Jonah was 
preserved from suffocation. And for this it is not necessary to account. “ Is any 
thing too hard for the Lord?” And to the Lord it was not harder to preserve 
Jonah in the belly of the fish than the three youths at Babylon in the midst of 
the “burning fiery furnace.” They who believe that the Almighty has, at 
sundry times and in divers manners, exercised powers beyond the ordinary 
course of the laws which he has appointed to govern nature, will find no ditfi- 
culties ; and those who do not believe this have read the Bible, if they do read 
it, to little purpose. Our limits do not allow us to investigate the subject more 
fully; but we may refer the reader to Calmet’s Dissertation sur Jonas, the 
Dissertations in Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse, and Bishop Jebb’s Sacred 
Literature. Three days and three nights. This by no means necessarily implies 
three entire days and nights, but would be true if understood of one complete 
day, and any part, however small, of two others. Thus our Saviour, who lay 
in the tomb from Friday evening to Sunday morning, is said to have lain three 
days and nights in the grave. nd that the present text should be similarly 
understood is the more probable, from the remarkable text in which the Son cf 
man makes this situation of Jonah a type of his own sojourn for “three davs 
and three nights in the heart of the earth,” Mat. xii. 40.—Pictorial Bible. 'UVhe 
following remarks are from M‘Ewen. A greater than Jonah is here pcinted 
forth, in his death, burial, resurrection, and preaching to the Gentiles. ‘The 
casting forth of Jonah into the sea much resmbles the death of Christ, though 
in some circumstances there is a considerable difference ; for the prophet Jonah 
was, for his own offences, delivered into the hands of mariners, who, without 
being guilty of a murder, reluctantly, and for their own preservation, threw 
him overboard, beseeching that his blood might not be laid to their charge. But 
Christ being delivered, not for his own but our offences, unto the Jews and 
Gentiles, was crucified, while his murderers imprecated the vengeance of his 
innocent blood to fall on themselves and their children. In other respects the 
circumstances respecting Christ and Jonah are more alike. With his own con- 
sent the prophet is cast forth into the sea, acknowledging he was the man for 
whom the storm was sent; so Christ voluntarily laid down his life, saying to 
those who were sent to apprehend him, “I am the man whom ye seek.” The 
sufferings of the prophet, when thrown into the sea, were attended with happy 
consequences to the seamen,—the stilling of the tempest, preserving their lives 
and, as it is to be hoped, the salvation of their souls; so, when Christ expired 
on the cross, this apparently arapical event produced the most blessed results, 
saving from destruction those for whom he gave his life, some of whom were 
the instruments of his death. Jonah’s pene te the nelly of the fish three days 
and nights corresponds to the burial of our Redeemer. Never did that monster 
of the deep swallow such a morsel before; nor ever did the grave inclose such 
a prisoner as Jesus was. Jonah, indeed, was not really dead, as Christ waa, 
when in the heart of the earth; but as that dismal pieces much resembled the 
horrors of the grave, and is styled the belly of hell by the prophet, perhaps 
the circumstance of Jonah’s being alive in that sepulehre may remind us that 
Jesus was the living God, even when he was adead man; for, though death was 
able to rend his soul and body from one another, neither were dissevered from 
his Divine person. And as Jonah received no harm, which was miraculous if 
we consider the powers of the stomach of so large a creature, so Christ, when 
lying in the grave, saw no corruption. His casting forth on the third day at 
the command of the Lord answers to the resurrection of the Son of God at the 
command of his Father. When Jonah was saved from the fish he was saved 
froin the sea; when Christ was rescued from the grave he emerged from those 
billows of his Father’s wrath which had passed over his head. It was not 
possible that Jonah should be detained in his dungeon when the Lord spake 
to the fish; it was not possible that Christ, should be held by the cords of 
death longer than the appointed time. Nevertheless, in all things Jesus 
must have the pre-eminence, and we must acknowledge that ‘‘a greater than 
Jonas is here,” Mat. xii. 41; for, whereas Jonah did not contribute in the 
least to his own restoration, our Redeemer, on the other hand, as he had power 
to lay down his life, had power to take it again. ‘The fish that swallowed 
Soaak might receive as little harm by the prophet as the prophet by the fish; 
but, O grave, he was thy destruction! Never any descended into the grave 
but it was able to digest them, till Christ died and was buried. This grand 
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devourer, snatching the bait of his human body, was not aware of the hook of 
his Divine nature, and was first to surrender his prey, having received such 
a deadly wound as shall never be healed. Jonah’s preaching to the Ninevites, 
and saving them from destruction, corresponds to Christ’s preaching to tha 
Gentiles by his apostles, after his resurrection from the dead. For the gracious 
design of preserving a guilty city by turning them from their evil ways was the 
prophet preserved in the monster’s belly, and revisited the light on the third 
day ; for the same merciful purpose was Jesus raised trom the dead, to save 
a guilty world from death, and to bless them in turning away every one of 
them from their iniquities. Was not the belief those poor Gentiles gave to the 
preaching of the prophet, and their speedy repentance, a prelude to the quick 
reception the doctrine of Jesus Christ should meet with among those who 
were aliens from the commonwealth of Israel? On this occasion the prophet 
acted a most unworthy part, and shewed greater regard to his own reputation 
than to the salvation of his hearers. In this Jonah is not a type of Christ, who 
wept over Jerusalem, not because they repented, but because they repented 
not. On this account, as well as those formerly mentioned, we may well say, 

a greater than Jonas is here.” ‘Thus, as Mather observes, Jonah is a partiat, 
not a complete type of Christ.—Reliyious Tract Society's Bible. 


Cnap. I1.—3. All thy billows and waves passed over me. The hymn which 
commences here is partly descriptive, partly precatory, and partly eucharistical. 
That the language, not only of the prayer, but also of the introduction, is in 
part borrowed trom the Psalms, appears from the following comparison: 

s. cxx. 1, with ver. 3; Ps. xlii. 8, ver. 4; Ps. xxxi. 23, ver. 5; Ps. Ixix. 2, 
ver. 6; Ps. clxii. 4, ver. 8; Ps. xxxi. 7, ver. 9; Ps. iii. 9, ver. 10. On the 
supposition that Jonah was familiar with the Psalms, it was very natural 
for him to incorporate sentences taken from them with his own Lanendzed 
just as we frequently do in extempore prayer, without thinking of the por- 
tion of Scripture from which they are derived. On reviewing this prayer, 
and weighing the import of its several terms, it is obvious that, though Jonah 
was in a state of consciousness while in the belly of the fish, he had no idea that 
such was his situation. On the contrary, he appears to have been under the 
impression that he was ingulfed in the sea, now forcibly carried along by its 
current, now entangled among its weeds, and now sinking into the profound 
ravines of its rocks.—H. 


Crap. III.—2, 3. Nineveh that great city—an exceeding great city of three days 
journey. Supposing a journey on fouc to be intended, or a caravan march, the 
distance will range from forty-five to sixty miles. It is not stated whether we 
are to apply this distance to a direct passage through the city from one extre- 
mity to the other, or to the compass of its walls; but as the former supposition 

ives incredible dimensions, and the latter only an extent equal to that assigned 
y profane authorities, its circuit is no doubt meant. The walls of Nineveh 
circumscribed an area equal to that of Babylon. Diodorus Siculus states its 
dimensions at one hundred and fifty stadia long, ninety broad, and four hundred 
and eighty in circumference. Herodotus, in measuring the royal road from 
Sardis to Bian: allows one hundred and fifty stadia for a day’s journey. This 
is the length ascribed to Nineveh, the distance compassed, according to the 
view given, in the days’ journey of Jonah; and the representation of it, as a 
city of three days’ journey in circuit, and its assigned circumference of tour 
hundred and eighty stadia, are closely cuincident, especial) y when we remember 
that the Greeks, in estimating distances, allowed a certain number of stadia to 
every day, independent of the casual hindrances or facilities that might arise 
to progress. In the regions of civilization no parallel case exists, or waat ma 
be deemed an approximation to it, of a city occupying such an extent of ground. 
But we are not to frame our ideas of the eastern and ancient {rom the western 
and modern, and look to our closely packed towns and condensed population 
as samples of the arrangement of things three thousand years ago in Central 
Asia. Not London or Paris, but Ispahan and Pekin, will shape our imagina- 
tions rightly. Babylon, we know, was very loosely built. The dwellings were 
usually detached, as a security in case of fire. There were large open spaces for 
pleasure and cultivation, and a sufficient quantity of. srpun sl 1k tillage to sus~ 
tain the inhabitants a considerable time if shut up within their walls. We may 
read then without surprise concerning the extent of Nineveh, inclosing parks, 
plantations, gardens, lands for pasturage and iilage, as many of the oriental towns 
now do upona smaller scale. i the Divine rebuke administered to the prophet, 
dissatisfied at the city being spared, the reference to “much cattle” within its 
bounds corroborates the view taken of its structure. Fifteen hundred towers, 
each two hundred feet in height, crowned the walls of the cil, rendering its 
defences so strong as to be deemed impregnable. The walls themselves were 
a hundred feet high, and so broad that three chariots might be driven upon 
them abreast. ‘his is the testimony of profane antiquity; and the references 
of the Jewish prophets to the “ rejoicing city that sat in security,” the “fenced 
place,” the “stronghold,” the “ valiant men and chariots,” the “ silver and gold,” 
the “ pleasant furniture,” “carved lintels,” and “cedar work,” convey the idea 
of great material strength and grandeur. ‘The population bore no proportion 
to 1 area occupied, like that which belongs to our modern cities. f this we 
have indisputable evidence, (ch. iv. 11,)“* Sixscore thousand persons, that cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left hand,” are mentioned among 
its inhabitants—a proverbial expression for young children. Following the 
usual rate of calculation, this will give only six hundred thousand souls for the 
entire population, which we may increase to seven hundred thousand, as the 
number of children is said to have exceeded the number specified. This amounc 
of human oceupation of such a space would leave ample room for every dwell- 
ing to be apart, and corresponds Nineveh to the suburban aspect of one of our 
towns, rather than to the closely piled and densely peopled interior.—Lowe's 
fin. Mag. for Feb. and April, 1847, edited by an eminent clergyman. ‘To this 
work we are also partly indebted for the Note on Zep.u. 13—15. 5. So the men 
of Nineveh believed God. ‘There were no outward indications of the overthrow 
of Nineven, and Jonah wrought no miracle in confirmation of his prediction, 
yet the Ninevites believed it to be the word of God, and that it would be 
verified, probably through a conviction excited in their minds of the greatness 
d from a recollection of the many wonderful Coreoee that 
od had inflicted on his enemies. Perhaps they had also heard of the 
wonderful things which God had wrought in respect of Jonah.—Scott. The 
fame of the wonderful works God had wrought for the Jews was spread over 
the eastern parts of the world. This might make the Ninevites hearken to a 
man of that nation, that came to them as sent by God ; and it is likely that he 
gave them an account of the miraculous circumstances which attended his own 
mission. ut, without question, a sense of their own guilt, and their deserving 
whatever punishment heaven coud inflict, was a principal reason that move 
them to have regard to his message. And by the men of Nineveh’s repenting 
at the preaching of Jonah, God designed to upbraid the stubbornness of his 
people, and shame them, as it were, into repentance, for fear the men of Nineveb 
should rise up in judgment against them, Jat. xii. 41.—Lowth. 


of their guilt, an 
Israel’s 


which deserves in a higher degree our faith. The tomb at Nineveh, 
or Nebi Yunus, is much revered by the Mohammedans, and a village 
has sprung up near it; and there is no doubt that the actual sepulchre 
is within the limits of the Nineveh which Jonah saw. 

iv. 6. Very much has been written about this gourd, which the 
margin of our Bibles suggests may be “ palmcrist,” or, as we now call 
it, palma Christi, Jerome thought if was the ivy; the more popular 
view has been that it was the castor-oil plant, or palma Christi, but 
some, among whom is Dr. Tristram, prefer to explain it of the gourd, 
which is more £tted for a shelter than the castor-oil plant, or ricinus 
communis r =" botanists, 


iv. 11. Vast as Nineveh was it probably contained fewer inhabit- 
ants than many modern cities. From this verse, and chap. iii. 7, 8, 
we gather that cattle abounded within the enclosure; and of course 
there would be many fields and gardens. With respect to the 
population, its extent cannot be certainly estimated. The 120,000 
mentioned here can scarcely be meant of the whole of the people, 
hence it has been usual to suppose children are intended, and that 
the population may have been 600,000 altogether. There may have 
been more, as the number of adults would be raised by soldiers, 
eunuchs, and possibly slaves engaged in public and private works, 
who would not have families. ” 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


WE shall have some account of this prophet in the first verse of the book of his prophecy, and therefore shall here only observe that, being contemporary with 
the prophet Isaiah, (only that he began to prophecy a little after him,) there is a near resemblance between that prophet’s prophecy and this; and there is @ 
prediction of the advancement and establishment of the gospel church, which both of them have, almost in the same words, that out of the mouth of two such 
witnesses so great a word might be established: compare Jsa. ii. 2,3, with ch. iv. 1,2, Isaiah’s prophecy is said to be concerning Judah and Jerusalem, but Micah’s 
concerning Samaria and Jerusalem; for, though this prophecy be dated only by the reigns of the kings of Judah, yet it refers to the kingdom of Israel, the 
approaching ruin of which, in the captivity of the ten tribes, he plainly foretells, and sadly laments. What we find here in writing was but an abstract of the 
sermons he preached during the reign of the three kings. The scope of the whole is, I. To convince sinners of their sins, by setting them in order before them, 
charging both Israel and Judah with idolatry, covetousness, oppression, contempt of the word of God; and their rulers especially, both in church and state, with 
the abuse of their power; and also by shewing them the judgments of God ready to break in upon them for their sins. IL. To comfort God’s people with 
promises of mercy and deliverance, especially with an assurance of the coming of the Messiah, and of the grace of the Gospel through him. It is remarkable 
concerning this prophecy, and confirms its authority, that we find two quotations out of it made publicly upon very solemn occasions, both referring to 
very great events. 1. One is a prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, ch. iii. 12, which we find quoted in the Old Testament, by the elders of the land, 
Jer. xxvi. 17, 18, in justification of Jeremiah, when he foretold the judgments of God coming upon Jerusalem, and to stay the proceedings of the court against him. 
Micah, say they, foretold that Zion should be ploughed as a field, and Hezekiah did not put him to death, why then should we punish Jeremiah for saying the 
same? 2. Another is a prediction of the birth of Christ, ch. v. 2, which we find quoted in the New Testament, by the chief priests and scribes of the people, 
in answer to Herod's inquiry, where Christ should be born? Mai. ii. 5, 6; for still we find that to him bare all the prophets witness, 


A.M. 3254. B.C. 750. 
CHAPTER I. 6 Therefore I will make Samaria as an heap of the field, 
In this chapter we have, I. The title of the book, ver. ], anda preface demanding atten- And as plantings of a vineyard 2 
tion, ver. 2. II. Warning given of desolating judgments, hastening upon the kingdoms : 4 ‘ 
-) Israel and zagary, ver. aa fo ee sin, ver. 5. III. The particulars of the And I will pour down the stones thereof into the valley, 
estruction instanced, ver. 6, 7. . The greatne: f the destruction ill d, . 5 : 3 z 
1. By the prophet’s sorrow for it, ver. 8, 9; 2. By the general sorrow that ahould be for And I will discover the foundations thereof. [pieces, 


it, in the several places that must expect to share in it, ver. 10—16. Th heci ¥ i 
of Micali Wight Welt Ue called hia larceNbat oe he ese prophecies || JY And all the graven images thereof shall be beaten to 
And all the hires thereof shall be burned with the fire, 


ore. <> KO Np ete ergot ue Lorp that And all the idols thereof will I lay desolate: 
L 22H — < ps)o 2 came to Micah the Moras- For she gathered 7¢ of the hire of an harlot, 
> —<—“ie¥ thite in the days of Jo- And they shall return to the hire of an harlot. 


Ag 


\é fe tham, Alhaz, and Hezekiah, 


: * H is, First. A general account of this prophet and his prophecy, ver. 1. 
~ kings of Judah, which he ie prekse he - 


This is prefixed for the satisfaction of all that read and hear the prophecy of 
X . this book, who will give the more credit to it when they know the author and 
\/, saw concerning Samaria } his authority. 


NF d Ais ] 1. The prophecy is “the word of the Lord;” it is a Divine revelation. Note, 
Y an erusaliem. What is neh ae in the Bible, and np eh is he io by — ten a Christ, 

A 4 according to what was written there, must be heard and received, not as 
Ypejd 2 Hear, all ye people ; the word of dying men, which we may be judges of, but as the word of the 
MEN Hearken, O earth, and all |! living God, which we must be judged by, for so itis. This word of the Lord 
G J Aol wbeid came to the prophet, came plainly, came powerfully, came in a preventing 
} that therein isis way, and he saw it, saw the vision in which it was conveyed to_him, saw the 


‘s WSS things themselves which he foretold with as much clearness and certainty as 
And let the Lord Gop be if they had been already accomplished. 


i r i j j ; 2. The prophet is Micah the Morasthite; his name Micah, a contraction of 
The Lord from his holy temple. [witness against you, Micaiah, the name of a prophet some ages before, in Ahab’s time, 1 Kin. xxii. 8. 
8 For, behold, the Lorp cometh forth out of his place, His pgp hye Pets ena a bites eight aT ame babes is ge: 
af : tioned here, ver. 13; or Mareshab, which is mentioned, ver. 15, and Jos. xv. 44. 
And will come down, and tread upon the high places Of |: The place of his abode is mentioned, that any one might inquire in that place 
the earth at that time, fag ed pr find ee was, or had been, such a one there, who was 
. f y generally reputed to be a prophet. ‘ ' 

4 And the mountains shall be molten under him, 3. The date of his prophecy is in the reigns of three kings of Judah, Jotham, 
And the valleys shall be cleft Ahaz, and Hezekiah. Ahaz was ne of the worst of Judah’s kings, and Heze- 
nd the valleys sha e Clelt, kiah one of the ig wel variety “4 ee ges es sae : oo times a 
frown and times that smile, to each of which they must study to accommodate 
As wax before the fire, themselves, and to arm themselves against the temptations of both. The pro- 
And as the waters that are poured down a steep place. mises and threatenings of this book are interwoven, by which it appears that even 
F h : . . in the wicked reign he preached comfort, and said to the righteous then, it shall 
5 For the transgression of Jacob és all this; be well with them; sed: in the pious reign he preached conviction, and said to 
And for the sins of the house of Israel the tapene pith er) ia ill with them; for, however the times change, the 

is : Pane word of the Lord is still the same. ‘ F 
What zs the transgression of Jacob ? zs zt not Samaria ? 4. The parties concerned in this prophecy. It is concerning Samaria and 


: Jerusalem, the head cities of the two kingdans of Israel and Judah, under the 

And what are the high places of Judah ? are they not || intluence of which the kingdoms themselves were. Though the ten tribes have 

Jerusalem ¢ deserted the houses both of David and Aaron, yet God is pleased to send 
prophets to them. 


this verse. Jotham began to reign about 758 B.c., Ahaz about 742 || thought; but they seem both to have been in the plain of Judah. 
b.c., and Hezekiah reigned from 727 to 698 B.c. But we cannot say || The site of one appears to be still known not far from the modern 
how many years Micah discharged prophetic functions. The word || Beit-jibrin, the ancient Eleutheropolis, where Jerome places the 
Mo-asthite (Heb. Morashti) rather points to Moresheth than to Mare- || village of Micah. Samaria and Jerusalem are here regarded as the 
shah as his residence or birthplace. Both places are mentioned by |} capitals of the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 

him in verses 14, 15 of this chapter, Moresheth being called More- 
sheth-Gath, probably from some connection with Gath. The mention 
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i. 1, The period in which Micah prophesied is plainly stated in of both indicates that the places were two and mot one, as some have 


others think the reference is to the first Temple, which wig still stand. 


why Wet? 


i. 2. By the “holy temple” some suppose heaven is meant, but — 


A.M. 3254. 


i Recon diy: A very solemn introduction to the following prophecy, ver. 2. 
n which, 

1. The people are summoned to draw near and give their attendance, as upon 
acourt of judicature; “ Hear all ye people.” ote, Where God has a mouth 
to speak we must have an ear to hear; we all must, for we are all concerned 
in what is delivered. ‘Hear, ye people, all of them,’ so the margin reads it; all 
ye that are now within hearing, and all others that hear it at second hand. It 
is an unusual construction ; but those words with which Micah begins his pro- 
gn are the very same in the original with those wherewith Micaiah ended 
iis, | Kin. xxii. 28. 

2. The earth is called upon, with all that therein is, to hear what the prophet 
has to say, “ Hearken, O earth.” The earth shall be made to shake under the 
stroke and weight of the judgments coming. Sooner will the earth hear than 
this stupid senseless people; but God will be heard when he pleads. If the 
church and those in it will not hear, the earth and those in it shall, and 
shame them. 

3. God himself is appealed to, and his omniscience, eer and justice, are 
vouched in testimony against this people. “Let the Lord God be witness 
against you,” a witness that you had fair warning given you, that your prophets 
did their duty faithfully as watchmen, but you would not take the warning; 
let the accomplishment of the prophecy be a witness against your contempt 
and disbelief of it and prove to your conviction and confusion that it was the 
word of God, and no word of his shall fall to the ground. Note, God himself 
will be a witness by the judgments of his hand against those that would not 
receive his testimony in the judgments of his mouth; he will be a witness 
“from his holy temple” in heaven, when he comes down to execute judgment, 
ver. 3, against those that turned a deaf ear to his oracles, wherein he witnessed 
to them out of his holy temple at Jerusalem. 

Thirdly. A terrible prediction of destroying judgments, which should come 
upon Indah and Israel, which had its accomplishment soon after in Israel, and 
at length in Judah. For it is foretold, | 

1. That God himself will appear against them, ver. 3. They boast of them- 
selves and their relation to God, as if that would sncure them; but, though 
God never deceives the faith of the upright, he will disappoint the presumption 
of the hypocrites, for “behold the Lord cometh forth out of his place,” quits his 
mercy-seat, where they thought they had him fast, and prepares his throne for 
judgment. His glory departs, for they drive it from them. God’s way towards 
this people had ine been a way of mercy; but now he changeth his way, he 
comes out of his place, and will come down. He had seemed to retire, as one 
regardless ef what was done, but now he will shew himself, he will rend the 
heavens, and will come down; not as sometimes in surprising mercies, but in 
surprising judgments, to do things, not for them, but against them, which they 
looked not for, Isa. xxvi. 21; Ixiv. 1. , ‘ 

2. That when the Creator appears against them, it shall be in vain for any 
creature to appear for them. He will tread with contempt and disdain upon the 
high places of tne earth, upon all the powers that are advanced in competition 
with him, or in opposition to him; and he will so tread upon them as to tread 
them down, and level them. High places set up for the worship of idols, or 
for military fortifications, shall all be trodden down and trampled into the dust. 
Do men trust to the height and strength of the mountains and rocks, as if they 
were sufficient to bear up their hopes, and bear off their fears? They shall 
be “molten under him,” melted down “as wax before the fire,” Ps. Ixviii. 2. 
Do they trust to the fruitfulness of the valleys and their products? They 
shall be cleft or rent, with those foxy streams that shall come pouring down 
from the mountains when they are melted. They shall be ploughed and wasted 
away, as the ground is by the waters that are * panied down a steep place.” 
God is said to “cleave the earth with rivers,” fab. iii. 9. Neither men of high 
degree, as the mountains, nor men of low degree, as the valleys, shall be able to 
secure either themselves or the land from the judgments of God, when they 
are sent with commission to lay all waste, and, like a sweeping rain, to leave no 
food, Pr. xxviii. 3. ‘This is applied particularly to the head city of Israel, 
which they hoped would be a protection to the kingdom; ver. 6, “I will make 
Samaria,” that is now a rich and populous city, as “‘a heap of the field,” as a 
heap of dung laid there to be spread, or as a heap of stones gathered together 
to be carried away, and “as plantings of a vineyard,” as hillocks of earth 
raised to plant vines in, God will make of that city a heap, of that “ defenced 
city aruin,” Jsa. xxv. 2. Their altars had been as “heaps in the furrows of 
the fields,” Hos. xii. 11, and now their houses shall be so, as ruinous heaps. 
The stones of the city are poured down into the valley by the fury of the con- 
queror, who will thus be revenged on those walls that so long held out against 
him. They shall be quite pulled dewn, so that the very foundations shall be 
discovered that had been covered by the superstructure; and not one stone 
shall be left upon another. Y 

Fourthly. A charge of sin upon them, as the procuring cause of these deso- 
lating judgments; ver. 5, “ For the transgression of Jacob is all this.” If it be 
asked why God is so angry, and why Jacob and Israel are thus brought to ruin 
by his anger, the answer is ready, Sin has done all the mischief. Sin hath 
laid all waste; all the calamities of Jacob and Israel are owing to their trans- 
gressions ; if they had not gone away from God, he had never appeared thus 
against them. ote, External privileges and professions will not secure a 
sinful people from the judgments of God. If sin be found in the house of 
Israel, if Jacob be guilty of transgression and rebellion, God will not spare 
them; no, he will punish them first, for their sins are of all other most provok- 
ing to him, for they are most pepeoeohing 5 but it is asked, “ What is the trans- 
gression of Jacob ” Note, When we feel the smart of sin, it concerns us to 
inquire what the sin is we smart for, that we may particularly war against that 
which wars against us. And what is that ? i ; 

1. It is idolatry; itis the high places. ‘That is the transgression, the great 
transgression which reigns in Israel, that spiritual whoredom, the violation of 
the marriage covenant, which merits a divorce. Even the high places of Judah, 
though not so bad as the transgression of Jacob, were yet offeusive enough to 
God, and aremaining blemish upon some of the good reigns. ‘‘ Howbeit the 
high places were not taken away.” a 

2. It is the idolatry of Samaria and Jerusalem, the royal cities of these two 
kingdoms. ‘Those were the most populous places, and where there were most 
people there was most wickedness, and they made one another worse; these 
were the most pompous places, there men lived most in wealth and pleasure, 
and they forgat God. These were the places that had the greatest infuence 
upon the country by authority and example, so that from them idolatry and 
“profaneness went forth throughout all the land,” Jer. xxiii, 15. ote, 
Spiritnal distempers are most contagious in persons and pee that are most 
conspicuous. If the head city of a kingdom, or the chief family in a parish, be 
vicious and profane, many will follow their pernicious ways, and write after 
an ill copy, when great ones set it them. The vices of leaders and rulers are 
leading ruling vices, and therefore shall be surely and sorely punished. Those 
have a great deal to answer for indeed, that not only sin, but make Israel to 
sin. Those must expect to be made examples that have been examples of 
wickedness. If the transgression of Jacob is Samaria, therefure shall Samaria 
become a heap. Let ringleaders in sin hear this and fear. 


ing. It seems most natural to adopt the former explanation, because 
the whole context points to an extraordinary Divine manifestation. 

i.3, 4. The physical imagery of these verses is best explained of 
the two kingdoms the fall of which is predicted. Hence the high 
places, mountains, and valleys will signify all ranks of people, and 
all the institutions, from the most high and dignified to the lowest. 

i. 5. Samaria was distinguished for its idolatries and all ungodli- 
ness, and Jerusalem itself was infected with similar iniquities. 
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Assyrian; and the kingdom of which it was the head was utterly 
abolished, and multitudes of its inhabitants went into captivity. 
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_Fifthly. The punishment made to answer the sin is, the particular destrue 
tion of the idols, ver. 7. 

1. The gods they worshipped shall be destroyed; the “graven images shalt 
be beaten to pieces” by the army of the Assyrians, and all the idols shall be 
laid desolate, Samaria and her idols were ruined together by Sennacherib 
Isa. x. 11, and “their gods cast into the fire,” for “they were no gods, 
Isa, xxxvil. 19; and this was the Lord’s doing: “I will lay the idols desolate.” 
Note, If the law of God prevail not to make men in authority destroy idols, 
God will take the work into his own hands, and will do it himself. 
« 2:, The gitts that passed between them and their gods shall be destroyed; for 

all the hires thereof shall be burnt with fire.’ Which may be meant either of 
the presents they made to their idols, for the replenishing of their altars, and 
the adorning of their statues and temples,—these shall become a prey to the 
victorious army, that shall rifle not only private houses, but the houses of, their 
gods; or of the corn, and wine, and oil, which they called the rewards or 
hires which their idols, their lovers, gave them, Hos. ii. 12,—these shall be 
taken from them, by him whom (by ascribing them to their dear idols) they 
have defrauded of the honour due to him. Note, That cannot prosper by 
which men are either hired to sin or hire others to sin; for the wages of sin 
will be death. “She gathered it of the hire of the harlot, and it shall return to 
the hire of the harlot.” ‘They enriched themselves by their leagues with the 
idolatrous nations, who gave them advantages to court them into the service 
of their idols; and their idols’ temples were enriched with gifts, by those that 
went a whoring after them; and all this wealth shall become a prey to the 
idolatrous nations, and so be the hire of a harlot again, wages to an army 
of idolaters, who shall take it as a reward given them by their gods; “It 
shall be a present to king Jareb,” Hos. x.6. What they gave to their idols, 
and what they thought they got by them, shall be as the hire of a harlot; that 
is, the curse of God shall be upon it, and it shall never prosper, or do them any 
good. It is common that what is squeezed out by one Re is squandered away 
upon another. 


8 Therefore I will wail and howl, 
I will go stripped and naked: 
I will make a wailing like the dragons, 
And mourning as the owls. 
9 For her wound Zs incurable ; 
For it is come unto Judah ; [lem 
He is come unto the gate of my people, even to Jerusa- 
10 Declare ye ¢¢ not at Gath, weep ye not at all: 
In the house of Aphrah roll thyself in the dust. 
1] Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir, having thy 
shame naked : 
The inhabitant of Zaanan came not forth 
In the mourning of Beth-ezel; he shall receive of you 
his standing. 
12 For the inhabitant of Maroth waited carefully for good : 
But evil came down from the Lorp unto the gate of 
Jerusalem. [swift beast : 
13 O thou inhabitant of Lachish, bind the chariot to the 
She zs the beginning of the sin to the daughter of Zion : 
For the transgressions of Israel were found in thee. 
14 Therefore shalt thou give presents to Moresheth-gath : 
The houses of Achzib shad/ de a lie to the kings of Israel. 
15 Yet will I bring an heir unto thee, O inhabitant of 
Mareshah : 
He shall come unto Adullam the glory of Israel. 
16 Make thee bald, and poll thee for thy delicate children ; 
Enlarge thy baldness as the eagle ; 
For they are gone into captivity from thee. 


on have here a long train of mourners attending the funeral of a ruined 
jngdom. 

irst. The prophet is himself chief mourner; ver. 8, 9, “ I will wail and howl, 
I will go stripped and naked,” as a man distracted with grief. The prophets 
usually expressed their own grief for the public grievances, partly to mollify 
the predictions of them, and to make it appear it was not out of ill-will the 
denounced the judgments of God,—so far were they from desiring the wofu 
day that they dreaded it more than any thing; partly to show how dreadful 
and mournful the calamities would be, and to stir up in the ore a holy fear 
of them, that by repentance they might turn away the wrath of God. ote. 
We ought to lament the punishments of sinners as well as the sufferings of 
saints in this world; the weeping prophet did so, Jer. ix.1. So did this prophet: 
he “makes a wailing like the dragons,” or rather, jackalls, ravenous beasts, that 
in those countries used to meet in the night, and howl, and make hideous 
noises; he mourns as the owls, the screech owls, or ostriches, as some read it, 
‘Two things the prophet here thus dolefully laments. 

1. That Israel's case is desperate. *‘ Her wound is incurable,” it is ruin with- 
out remedy. Man cannot help her, God will not, because she will not by re- 
pentance and reformation help herself. There is indeed balm in Gilead, and 
a physician there; but they will not apply themselves to the physician, nor apply 
the balm to themselves, and therefore the wound is incurable. 

2. That Judah likewise is in danger. ‘The cup is going round, and is new put 
into Judah’s hand; the enemy is come to the gate of Jerusalem. Soon after 
the destruction of Samaria, and the ten tribes, the Assyrian army under Sen- 
nacherib laid siege to Jerusalem, came to the gate, but could not force their 
way any farther. However, it was with great coucern and trouble that the 
prophet foresaw the fright, so dearly did he love the peace of Jerusalem. 

Secondly. Other places are here brought in mourning, and are called upon to 
mourn, but with this proviso, that they should not let the Philistines hear them, 
ver, 10 * Declare it not in Gath.” ‘This is borrowed from David's lamentation 


i. 6, 7. Samaria is first menaced, and was first overtaken by deso- 
It became a wreck under the power of Shalmaneser, the 


i. 8,9. Here the prophet utters his grief over the impending 


calamities of Israel and Judah. What our translators call “dragons” 
are, as often elsewhere, wild animals, most probably the jackal, the 


mournful howl of which is often heard among ruins und in the desert 
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fer Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. 1. 20, “ Tell it not in Gath,” for the uncircumcised 
will triumph in Israel’s tears. Note, One would not, if it could be helped, 
gratify those that make themselves and their companions merry with the sins 
or with the sorrows of God’s Israel. David was silent, and stifled his griefs, 
when the wicked were before him, Ps. xxxix. 1. But, though it may be prudent 
not to give way to a noisy sorrow, yet it is aduty to admit a silent one when the 
church of God is in distress. ‘‘ Roll thyself in the dust,” as great mourners 
used to do, and so let the house of Judah, and every house in Jerusalem, become 
a house of Aphrah, a house of dust, covered with dust, crumbled into dust. 
When God makes the house dust, it becomes us to humble ourselves under his 
mighty hand, and to put our mouths in the dust, thus accommodating our- 
selves to the providences that are concerning us. ‘Dust we are; God brings us 
to the dust that we may know it, and own it. Divers other places are here 
named that should be sharers in this universal mourning, the names of some of 
which we do mot find elsewhere; whence it is conjectured that they are names 
put upon them by the prophet, the signification of which might either indicate 
or aggravate the miseries coming upon them; thereby to awaken this secure 
and stupid people to a holy fear of Divine wrath, We find Sennacherib’s inva- 
sion thus described in the prediction of it, by the impressions of terror it should 
make upon the several cities that fell in his way, Jsa. x. 28,29, &c. Let us 
observe the particulars here: 

1, The inhabitants of Saphir, which signifies, ‘neat and beautiful,’ ( Thou that 
dwellest fairly,’ so the margin reads it,) shall pass away into captivity, or be 
forced to flee, stripped of their ornaments, and “ having their shame naked.” 
Note, Those who appear never so fine and delicate know not what contempt 
they may be exposed to; and the more grievous will the shame be to those that 
have been the inhabitants of Saphir. 
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So they oppress a man and his house, even a man and 
his heritage. 
3 Therefore thus saith the Lorp : 
Behold, against this family do I devise an evil, 
From which ye shall not remove your necks ; 
Neither shall ye go haughtily: for this time 7s evil. 
4 In that day shall one take up a parable against you, 
And Jament with a doleful lamentation, 
And say, We be utterly spoiled: 
He hath changed the portion of my people: 
How hath he removed 7¢ from me! 
Turning away he hath divided our fields. 
5 Therefore thou shalt have none that shall cast a cord by 
In the congregation of the Lorp. [lot 


Here is, First. The injustice of man contriving the evil of sin, ver. 1,2. God 
was coming forth against this people to destroy them; and here he shews what 
was the ground of his controversy with them: it is that which is often mentioned 


2. The inhabitants of Zaanan, which signifies ‘the country of flocks,’ a |, as asin, that hastens the ruin of nations and families as much as any other, the 


populous country, where the people are as numerous and thick as flocks of 
sheep, shall yet be so taken up with their own calamities, felt or feared, that 
they shall not ‘‘ecome forth in the mourning of Bethezel,’ which signifies ‘a 
pine near,’ shall not condole with, or bring any succour to, their next neigh- 
pours in distress; for “he shall receive of you his standing,” the enemy shall 
encamp among you, O inhabitants of Zaanan, shall take up a station there, shall 
4nd footing among you. They may well think themselves excused from helping 
their neighbours that find they have enough to do to help themselves, and to 
hold their own. 

3. As for the inhabitants of Maroth, which some think is Ramoth, others 
that it signifies the rough places, they “waited carefully for good,” and were 
grieved for the want of it, but were disappointed; for “evil came from the 
Lord, unto the gate of Jerusalem,” when the Assyrian army besieged it, 
ver. 12. The inhabitants of Maroth might well overlook their own particular 
Lagoa when they saw the holy city itself in danger ; and might well over- 
ihe ite Mae that was the instrument, when they saw the evil coming from 
the Lord. 

4. Lachish was a city of Judah, which Sennacherib laid siege to, Zsa. xxxvi. 1,2. 
The inhabitants of that city are called to “ bind the chariot to the swift beast ;” 
to prepare for a speedy flight, as having no other way left to secure themselves 
and their families. Or, it is spoken ironically: You have had your chariots and 
swift beasts, but where are they now? God’s quarrel with Lachish is, that 
“she is the beginning of the sin,” probably the sin of idolatry, to the daughter 
of Zion, ver. 13. They had learned it from the ten tribes, their near neighbours, 
and so infected the two tribes with it. Note, Those that help to bring sin into 
a country do but thereby prepare for the throwing of themselves out of it. 
They must expect to be first in the punishment that have been ringleaders in 
sin. “The transgressions of Israel were found in thee;” that is, when the 
came to be traced up to their original, they were found to take rise very muc 
from that city. God knows at whose door to lay the blame of the transgressions 
of Israel, and whom to find guilty. Lachish having been so much accessary to 
the sin of Israel shall certainly be reckoned with; “ Thou shalt give presents 
to Moresheth-gath,” a city of the Philistines, which perhaps hada dependence 
upon Gath, that famous Philistine city. Thou shalt send to court those of that 
city to assist thee, but it shall be in vain; for, ver. 14, “ ‘The houses of Achzib,” 
(a city which joined to Mareshah, or Moresheth, and is mentioned with it, 
Jos. xv. 44,) “shall be a lie to the kings of Israel;” though they depend upon 
their strength, yet they shall fail them. Here there is an allusion to the name; 
Achzib signifies ‘a lie,’ and so it shall prove to those that trust in it. 

5. Mareshah, that could not or would not help Israel, shall herself be made a 
prey; ver. 15, “I will bring an heir,” that is, an enemy, that shall take pos- 
session of thy lands, with as much assurance as if he were heir-at-law to them; 
and he “‘shall come to Adullam,” and ‘“‘to the glory of Israel,” that is, to Jeru- 
salem, the head city. Or, the glory of Israel shall come to be as Adullam, a 
poor, despicable place. Or, the king of Assyria, whom Israel had gloried in, 
shall come to Adullam in laying the country waste. 

6. The whole land of Judah seems to be spoken to, ver. 16, and called to 
weeping and mourning, “ Make thee bald,” by tearing thy hair, and shaving thy 
head; “poll thee for thy delicate children,” that had been tenderly and nicely 
brought up. “ Enlarge thy baldness as the eagle,” when she casts her feathers, 
and is all over bald, “for they are gone into captivity ” from thee, and are not 
like to return. And thei captivity will be the more grievous to them, because 
they have been brought ap delicately, and have not been inured to hardship. 
Or this is directed particularly to the inhabitants of Mareshah, as ver. 15. ‘That 
was the prophet’s own city, and yet he denounceth the judgments of God 
against it; for it shall be an aggravation of its sin, that it had such a prophet, 
and knew not the day of its visitation. Its being thus privileged, since it 
improved not tbe privilege, shall not procure favour for it, either with God 


or his prophet. 
CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter we have, I. The sins with which the people of Israel are charged, covet- 
ousness and oppression, fraudulent and violent practices, ver. 1—2; dealing barba- 
rously, even with women and children, and other harmless peopie, ver. 8, 9; opposition 
of God’s prophets, and silencing them, ver. 6, 7; and delighting in false prophets, 
ver. 11. II. The judgments with which they are threatened for these sins, that they 
should be humbled and impoverished, ver. 3—5; and banished, ver. 10. III. Gra- 
cious promises of comfort reserved for the good people among them, in the Messiah, 


ver. 12, 13, And this is the sum and scope of most of the chapters of this and other 
orophecies. 
\ OE to them that devise iniquity, 
And work evil upon their beds! 
When the morning is light, they practise it, 
Because it is in the power of their hand. 
2 And they covet fields, and take them by violence ; 

And houses, and take them away : 


-eraft and subtlety of the ol 


‘upon their beds, where they should have been remembering God, an 


sin of oppression. Let us see the steps of it, 

1. They eagerly desire that which is not their own,—that is the root of bitter- 
ness, the root of all evil; ver. 2, “ ‘They covet fields and houses,” as Ahab did 
Naboth’s vineyard. O that such a one’s field and house were mine! It lies 
convenient for me, and I would manage it better than he doth; it is fitter for me 
than for him. 

2. They set their wits to work to invent ways of accomplishing their desires, 


‘ver. 1. ‘They devise iniquity with a great deal of cursed art and policy; they 


plot how to do it effectually, and yet so as not to expose themselves, or bring 
themselves into danger, or under reproach by it. This is called working evil ; 
they are working it in their heads, in their families, and are as intent upon it. 
and with as much pleasure, as if they were doing it; and are as confident of 
their success (so wisely do they think they have laid the scheme) as if it were 
then assuredly done. Note, It is bad to do mischief upon a sudden thought, 
but much worse to devise it, to do it with design and deliberation; when the 
d serpent appears with his poison and venom it is 
wickedness in perfection. They devised it “ upon their beds,” when they should 
have been asleep; care to compass a mischievous design held their bs waking: 
meditatin 

upon him, where they should have been communing with their own hearts, an 
examining them, they were devising iniquity. It is of great consequence to us 

how we improve and employ the hours of our retirement and solitude. 

3. They employ their power in executing what they have designed and con- 


‘trived. They practise the iniquity they have devised, ‘‘ because it is in the power 


of their hand.” ‘They find they can compass it by the help of their wealth, and 
the authority and interest they have, and that none dare control them, or eall 
them to an account for it; and this they think will justify them, and bear them 
out init. Note, It is the mistake of many to think, as they can do they may do; 
whereas no power is given for destruction, but all for edification. 

4. They are industrious and very expeditious in accomplishing the iniquity 
they have devised. When they have settled the matter in their thoughts in their 
beds they lose no time, but as soon as the morning is light they practise it; are 
up early in the prosecution of their designs, and what ill their hands find to do 
they do it with all their might, which shames our slothfulness and dilatoriness 
in doing good, and should shame us out of it. In the service of God and our 
generation let it never be said we left that to be done to-morrow which we 
could do to-day. 

5. They stick at nothing to compass their designs; what they covet they take 
away if they can. And, Ist. They care not what wrong they do, though it be 
never so gross and open; they take away men’s fields by violence, not only by 
fraud and underhand practices, and colour of law, but by force and with a high 
hand. 2nd. They care not whom they do wrong to, nor how far the iniquity 
extends which they devise; they “oppress a man and his house,” they rob and 
ruin those that have numerous families to maintain, and are not concerned 
though they send them and their wives and children a begging. They “ oppress 
a man and his heritage ;” they take away from men that which they have an 
unquestionable title to, having received it from their ancestors, and which they 
have but in trust to transmit it to their posterity; but those oppressors care 
not how many they impoverish, so they may but enrich themselves. Note, If 
covetousness reigns in the heart, commonly all compassion is banished from it 5 
and if any man love this world, as the love of the Father, so the love of his: 
neighbour is not in him. pad 

Secondly. The justice of God contriving the evil of punishment for this sin ; 
ver. 3, “ Therefore thus saith the Lord,” the righteous God that judgeth between 
man and man, and is an avenger on them that do piv 2 “ Behold against this 
family do I devise an evil;” chat is, against the whole kingdom, the house of 
Israel, and particularly those families in it that were cruel and oppressive. 
They unjustly devise evil against their brethren, and God will justly devise evil 
against them. Infinite Wisdom will so contrive the punishment of their sin 
as that it shall be very sure, and such as cannot be avoided; very severe, and 
such as they cannot bear; and very signal and remarkable, and such as shall be 
universally observed to answer the sin. The more there appears of a wicked 
wit in the sin, the more there shall appear of a holy wisdom and conduct in the 
punishment; for the Lord will be known by the judgments he executeth, he wil, 
be owned by them. 

1. He finds them very secure and confident that wer! shall some way or other 
escape the judgment; or, though they fall under it, shall soon throw it off and 
get clear of it, and therefore he tells them, it is “an evil from which they shall 
not remove their neck.” ‘They were children of Belial, that would not endure 
the easy yoke of God’s righteous commands, but broke those bonds asunder, and 
cast away those cords from them; and, therefore, God will lay upon them the 
heavy yoke of his righteous judgments, and they shall not be able to withdraw 
their necks from that. Those that will not be overruled shall be overeome. 

2. He finds them very proud and stately; and therefore he tells them, they 
shall not go haughtily, with “ stretched-forth necks and wanton eyes, walking 
and mincing as they go,” /sa. iii. 16; for this time is evil, and the events of it 
were very humbling and mortifying, and such as will bring down the stoutest 
spirit. 

os He fonnd them very merry and jovial; and therefore tells them their note 
shall be changed, their laughter shall be turned into mourning, and their joy 
into heaviness; ver. 4, “In that day,” when God comes to punish you for your 


at night. By the “owls” of our version some think the ostrich is | to Jerusalem. The site of Maroth is not known, but it seems to have 


meant. This bird utters a loud melancholy sound in the night-time. 
i. 10,11. Aphrah, or Beth-Aphrah, is most likely some place in the 
west of Judah, and not Ophrah, as some have supposed. Gath and 
all the places mentioned in these verses lay in the same direction, 
and it is scarcely probable that this was an exception. 
i. 12. The rendering of this verse is not clear: ‘‘ The inhabitant 
of Maroth was waiting anxiously for good, when misfortune” camo 
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been a place sufficiently near the capital to have depended upon it 
for help in time of peril. The Syriac version treats Maroth as a verb— 
“aud she rebelled” —but this is not in accordance with the Hebrew. — 
i, 13. Lachish was one of the cities taken by Sennacherib when — 
on his way from Phonicia to Egypt. The siege is represented on 
some slabs found in one of the Assyrian ruins. The reference in thig 
verse is to great danger, for escape from which they were to prepara 
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oppression, “ “shall one take up a parable against you, and lament with a doleful 
lamentation,” with ‘a lamentation of lamentations,’ so the word is, a most 
lamentable jamentation, as a song of songs is a most pleasant song. Their 
enemies shall insult over them, and make a jest of their griefs, for they shall 
“take up a parable” against them. Their friends shall mourn over them, and 
lay to heart their calamities, and this shall be the general cry, “ We be utterly 
spoiled,” we are all undone. Note, ‘hey that were most haughty and secure in 
pe prosperity are commonly most dejected and most ready to despair in their 
adversity. 

4. He found them very rich in houses and lands, which they had gained 
by oppression, and therefore tells them they shall be strip eC of all. Ist. 
They should in their despair give it all up; they | shall say, ‘‘ We be utterly 
epones, he hath changed the portion of my people,” so that it is now no longer 
theirs, but it is in the possession and occupation of their enemies; “ How hath 
he removed it from me!” how suddenly, how powerfully. What is unjustly got 
by us will not long continue with us; the righteous God will remove it. 
“Turning away” from us in wrath, he “hath divided our fields,” and given 
them into the hands of strangers. Woe to those from whom God turns away. 
The margin reads it, ‘ Instead of restoring, he hath divided our fields ;’ instead 
of putting us again in possession of our estates, he hath confirmed those in the 
possession of them that have taken them from us. Note, It is just with God 
that those who have dealt fraudulently and violently with others should them- 
selves be dealt fraudulently and violently with. 2nd. God shall ratify what 
they say in their despair, ver. 5; so it sh bal has os Thou shalt have none to cast a 
cord by lot, in the congre ation of the Lord;” none to divide inheritances, 
because there shall be no inheritances to divide, no courts to try titles to lands, 
or determine controversies about them, or cast lots upon them, as in Joshua’s 
time, for all shall be in the enemies’ hand. This land which should be taken 
from them they had not only an unquestionable title to, but a very comfortable 

enjoyment of; for it was “in the congregation of the Lord,” or rather, the con- 
gregation of the Lord was in it. It was God’s land, it was a holy land, and 
therefore it was the more grievous to them to be ‘turned out of it. Note, 
Those are to be held the sorest calamities which cut us off from the congre- 
gation of the Lord, or cut us short in the enjoyment of the privileges of it, 


6 Prophesy ye not, say they to them that prophesy : 

They shall not prophesy to them, 

That they shall not take shame. 

O thou that art named the house of Jacob, _— [doings ? 

Is the spirit of the Lorp straitened? are these his 

Do not my words do good to him that walketh uprightly ? 

Even of late my people is risen up as an enemy: 

Ye pull off the robe with the garment 

From them that pass by securely as men averse from war. 

The women of my people have ye cast out from their 
pleasant houses ; 

From their children have ye taken away my glory for ever. 

Arise ye, and depart; for this 7s not your rest : 

Because it is polluted, it shall destroy you, 

Even with a sore destruction. 

If a man walking in the spirit and falsehood do lie, 

Saying, 1 will prophesy unto thee of wine and of strong 

He shall even be the prophet of this people. ~ [drink ; 


Here are two sins charged upon the people of Israel, and judgments de- 
nounced against them for eacn, such judgments as exactly answer the sin— 
persecuting God’s prophets, and oppressing God’s poor. 

First. Persecuting God’s prophets, suppressing and silencing them, is a sin 
that provokes God as much as any other, for it not only spits in the face of his 
authority over us, but spurns at the bowels of his mercy to us; for his sending 

es to us is a sure and valuable token of his goodwill. Now observe 
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“. “What the obstruction and oppression was which this people gave to God’s 
Br rophets. They said to them that prophesy, Prophesy ye not, as Jsa. xxx. 10. 
hey “said to the seers, See not ;” do not trouble us with accounts of what you 
have seen, nor bring us any such frightful messages; either they must not pro- 
phesy at all or only what they please. The word for prophesying here signifies 
dropping,’ for the words of the Bd ee dropped from heaven as the dew, 
Note, Those that hate to be reformed hate to be reproved, and do all they can 
to silence faithful ministers. Amos was forbidden to prophesy, Am. vii. 10, &c. 
And therefore persecutors stop their breath, because they have no other way 
to stop their mouths; for if they live they will preach, and torment them that 
dwell on the earth, as the two witnesses did, Rev. xi. 10. Some read it, ‘ Pro- 
phesy not, let these prophesy :’ let not those prophesy that tell us of our ’ faults, 
and threaten us, but let these prophesy that will flatter us in our sins, and ery 
eace tous. They will not say they will have no ministers at all, but they will 
aye such as would say just what they would have them, and go their way. 
This they are charged with, ver. 11, that when they silenced and frowned upon 
the true prophets they. counitenanced and encouraged pretenders, and set them 
up, and made an interest for them to confront God’s faithful prophets. “Ifa 
mun walk in the spirit of falsehood,” pretend to have the Spirit of God, but 
really it is a spirit of error, a spirit of delusion, and he himself knows it, that he 
has no commission, no instruction from God, nyet if he saith, “I will yrophes 
unto thee of wine and strong drink,” if he will but assure them that t 1ey shal 
have wine and strong drink enough, that they need not fear the judgments of 
war and famine, which the other prophets threatened them with, that they 
should alwa rir have plenty of the delights of sense, and never know the want 
of them, an as he will but tell them that it is lawful for them to drink as 
much as they please of their wine and strong drink, and they need not scruple 
being drunk, that they shall have peace, though they go on and add drunken- 
ness to thirst—such Ppa as this is a man after their own heart, that will 
tell them there is neither sin nor danger in that wicked course of life they lead; 
“He shall even be the prophet of this people,” that is, such a man they would 
have to be their prophet, that will not only associate himself with them in their 
rioting and revellings, but will pretend to ebook it by his prophecies, and 
so harden them in their security and sensua age Note, It is mot strange if 
yeople that are vicious and debauched covet to have ministers that are alto- 
eR Set et fa one cvtietauree etn oe such as themselves, for they are willing to believe God is so too, Ps, ] 


The latter portions of the passage are obscure, but may be under- 
stood to mean that Lachish was the first of the cities of Judah to 
adopt the idolatries of Israel. It lost its importance at an early date, 
though traces of its ruins are said still to be visible. 

i. 14, Reference to Moresheth-Gath has been made in the note on 
verse 1. Achzib is thought to be the same with Chezib or Chozeba, 
but the site is not known. The word Achzib means falsehood or 
deceit, and the meaning of the clause will be that Achzib will deceive 
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But how are sacred things profaned, when they are prostituted to such base 
purposes, when prophecy itself shall be pressed into the services of a lewd 
and profane crew! But thus that servant who said, “ My lord delays his 
coming,” by the spirit of falsehood, “ smote his fellow’ servants, and ate and 
drank with the drunken.” 
2. How they are here expostulated with upon this matter; ver. 7, “O thou 
that art named the house of Jacob,” doth it become thee to say and do thus? 
Wilt thou silence them that prophesy, and forbid them to speak in God's a ume? 
Note, It is an honour and privilege to be named of the house of Jacob; “ Thou 
artcalled a Jew,” Rom.ii. 17. But when those whoare called by that worthy name 
degenerate, they commonly prove the worst of men themselves, and the worst 
enemies to God’s prophets, The Jews, that were named of the house of J: cob, 
were the most violent persecutors of the first preachers of the Gospel. Upon 
this the prophet here argues with these opposers of the word of God, and 
shews them, Ist. What an affront they hereby put upon God, the God of the 
holy prophets; ‘ ‘Is the spirit of the Lord straitened?” In silencing the Lord’s 
Brn piete, you do what you can to silence his Spirit too; but do you think you ean 
do it? Can you make the Spirit of God your prisoner and your servant? Will 
you prescribe to him what he shall say, and forbid him to say what is displeas- 
Ing to you? If you silence the prophets, yet cannot the Spirit of the Lord find 
out other ways to reach your consciences? Can your unbelief frustrate ths 
Divine counsels? 2nd. What a scandal it was to their profession as Jews; You 
are “named the house of Jacob,” and it is your honour, but “are these his 
doings?” Are these the doings of your father Jacob? Do you herein tread in 
his steps? No, if ae were indeed his children, you would do his works; but 
now ye seek to kill and silence a man that tells you the truth in God’ 's name. 
“This did not Abraham,” Jno. viii. 39, 40; this did not Jacob. Or, ‘are these 
God’s duings?’ are these doings that will please him? are these the doings of 
his people? No, you know they are not; however some may be so strangely 
blinded and bigoted as to kill God's ministers, and think that therein they do 
him service, Jno, xvi.2. 3rd. Let them consider how unreasonable and absurd 
the thing was in itself ; “Do not my words do good to them that walk upr ightly?” 
Yes, certainly they do. It is an appeal to the experiences of the generation of 
the upright: Call now if there be any of them that will answer you, and te 
which of the saints will youturn? Turn to which you will and you will find 
they all agree in this, that the word of God “doth good to them that walk 
uprightly ;” and will you then oppose that which doth good, so much good as good 
preaching doth? Herein you wrong God, who owns the words of the prophets 
to be his words, They are my words, and who by them aims and designs to do 
good to mankind, Ps. cxix. 68. And will you hinder the great Benefactor from 
doing good? will you put the Light of the World under a bushel? You had as 
good say to the sun, Shine not, as “say to the seers, See not.” Herein you wrong 
the souls of men, and deprive them of the benefit designed | them by the word of 
God. Note, Those are enemies not only to God, but to the world, they are 
enemies to their country, that silence good minister: s, and obstruct the means 
of knowledge and grace; for it is certainly for the public common good of 
states and kingdoms that religion should be encouraged. God’s words do good 
to them that walk uprightly: it is the character of good people that they walk 
uprightly, Ps. xv. 2, and it is their comfort that the words of God are good, and 
do good to them; they find comfort in them. God’s words are good words to 
good people, and speak comfortably to them. But they that opposed the words 
of God, and prohibited the prophets, pleaded in justification of themselves, diary 
God’s words were unprofitable and unpleasant to them, and did them no good 
nor prophesied any good concerning them, but evil, as Ahab complained of 
Micaiah. In answer to which the prophet’ here tells them, that it was their 
own fault; they might thank themselves. They might find it of good use to them, 
if th were but disposed to make a good use of it; if they would but walk 
uprightly as they should, and so qualify themselves for comfort, the word of 
God would speak comfortably to them. “ Do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same.’ 
3. What they are threatened with for this sin. God also will choose their 
delusions; and, Ist. ‘They shall be deprived of the benefit of a faithful ministry, 
. Since they say, Prophesy not, God will take them at their word, and “ they shall 
not prophesy to them;’ their sin shall be their punishment. If men will silence 
God’s wiinisters, it is just with God to silence them, as he did Ezekiel, and to 
say, They shall no more be reprovers and moniters to them. Let the physician 
no longer attend the patient that will not be healed, for he will not be ruled, 
They shall not prophesy to them, and then they will not take shame. As it is 
the work of magistrates, so also of ministers, to put men to shame when they 
do amiss, Jud. xviii. 7, that, being made ashamed of their folly, they may not 
return again to it; but when God gives men up to be impudent and shameless 
in sin, he saith to his prophets, They are “joined to idols, let them alone.” 2nd. 
They ‘shall be given up to the blind conduct of an unfaithful mipistry. We may 
understand ver. 11 as a threatening: if a man be found walking in the spirit of 
falsehood, having such a lying spirit as was in the mouth of Ahab’s prophets, 
that will strengthen their hands in their wicked ways, “he shall be the prophet 
of this people ;” that is, God will leave them to themselves to hearken to such, 
ince they will deceive, let them be deceived ; since they will not admit the 
truth in the love of it, God will send them “strong delusions to believe a lie,” 
2 Thes. ii. 10,11. They shall have prophets that will prophesy to them for wine 
and strong drink, so some read it; that will give you a cast of their office to 
your mind, fora bottle of wine, ora flagon of ale; will soothe sinners up in 
their sins, if they will but feed them with the gratifications of their lusts. To 
have such prophets, and to be ridden by them, is as sad a judgment as any 
people can be under, and as ill a presage of ruin approaching as it is to a par- 
ticular person to be under the influence of a debauched conscience, 
Secondly. Oppressing God’s poor is another sin they are charged with, as 
rity ver. 1, 2, for it is a sin doubly hateful and peeeekicg to God. Observe, 
How the sin is described, ver. 8,9; when they contemned God's prophets 
eo opposed them, they broke out into all other wickedness. What bonds will 
hold those that have no reverence to God’s word? They who formerly rose up 
against the enemies of the nation, in defence of their country, and therein 
behaved themselves bravely, now of late rose up as enemies of the nation, and 
instead of defending it destroyed it, and did it more mischief, as usually such 
vipers in the bowels of a state do, than a foreign enemy could do, T hey made 
a prey of men, women, and children. Ist. Of men that were travelling on the 
way, that “ eae by securely, as men averse from war,” that were far trom any 
ill designs, but went peaceably about their lawful occasions. Those they set 
upon, as if they had been dangerous, obnoxious people, and “ pulled off the robe 
with the garment from them ;’ that 1s, they stripped them both of the upper and 
inner garment, took away their cloak, and would have their coat also; thus 
barbarously did they use those that were quiet in the land: being harmless, 
they were fearless, and so the more easily made a prey of. 2nd. Of women, 
whose sex should have been their protection ; ver. 9, “The women of my people 
have ye cast out from their pleasant houses. ia They devour widows’ houses,” 
Mat, xxiii. 14, and so turn them out of the possession of them, because th 
leasant houses, and such as they had a mind of. It was inhuman to d 
arbarously with women, but that which especially aggravated ty was 
God's people, whom they knew to be unde, his 


were 
thus 
that they were the women of 


the expectations of the kings of Israel. To what event Nea octaticaa of fhe Kings of,davacl, ‘To what event allusion is 
made cannot be decided, but the general sense is plain enough. 

i. 15. Mareshah has been mentioned in the note on verse 1. The 
site of Adullam is uncertain, but it was long a place of some imper- 
tance, having been the seat of a Canaanite king, and stiJl a city in 
the time of the Maccabees (Josh. xii. 15; 2 Macc. xii. 38). The 
phrase “I will bring an heir unto thee” contains a play upon the 
name Mareshah; and several others occur ip the foregoing verses. 
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protection. 3rd. Of children, whose age entitles them to atender usage; “From 
their children have ye taken away my glory for ever.” It was the glory of the 
Israelites’ children that they were free, but they enslaved them; that they were 
born in God’s house, and had a right to the privileges of it, but they sold them 
to strangers, sent them unto idolatrous countries, where they were deprived 
for ever of that glory,—at least the oppressors designed their captivity should be 
perpetual. Note, The righteous God will certainly reckon for injuries done to 
the widows and fatherless, who, being helpless and friendless, cannot otherwise 
expect to be righted. : 

2. What the sentence is that is passed upon them for it; ver. 11, “ Arise ye 
and depart,” prepare to quit this land, for you shall be forced out of it, as you 
have forced the women and children of my people out of their possessions; it is 
not, it shall not be, your rest, as it was intended Canaan should be, Ps. xev. 11. 
You shall neither have contentment nor continuance in it, because it is polluted 
by your wickedness. Sin is defiling to a land, and sinners cannot expect to rest 
in a land which they have polluted, but it will spew them out, as this land 
spewed ont the Canaanites of old, when they had polluted it with their abomi- 
nations, Lev. xviii. 27,28. Nay, you shall not only be obliged to depart out of 
this land, but “it shall destroy you even with a sore destruction ;” you shall 
either be turned out of it, or, which is all one, you shall be ruined in it. We 
may apply this to our state in this present world; it is polluted, there is a great 
deal of corruption in the world through lust, and therefore we should arise and 
depart out of it, keep at a distance from the corruption that is in it, and keep 
ourselves unspotted from it; it is not our rest, it was never intended to be so, 
it was designed for our passage, but not for our portion, our inn, but not our 
home. Here we have no continuing city, let us therefore arise and depart, let 
us sit loose to it, and live above it, and think of leaving it, and seek a continual 
city above. 


12 I will surely assemble, O Jacob, all of thee ; 
I will surely gather the remnant of Israel; 
I will put them together as the sheep of Bozrah, 
As the flock in the midst of their fold : 
They shall make great noise by reason of the multitude 
13 ‘The breaker is come up before them : [of men. 
They have broken up, and have passed through the gate, 
And are gone out: by it: 
And their king shall pass before them, 
And the Lorp on the head of them. 


After threatenings of wrath, the chapter here concludes, as is usual in the 
prophets, with promises of mercy, which were in part fulfilled when the Jews 
returned out of Babylon, and had their full accomplishment in the kingdom of 
the Messiah. ‘Their grievances shall be all redressed, 

First. Whereas they were dispersed, they shall be brought together again, 
and shall juintiy receive the tokens of God’s favour to them, and shall have eom- 
munion with each other, and comfort in each other; ver. 12, “ 1 will assuredly 
assemble, O Jacob, all of thee,” all that belong to thee, all that are “named of 
the house of Jacob,” ver. 7, that are now expelled your country, ver. 10. I wiil 
bring you together again, and not one of you shall be Jost, not one of you shall be 
missing. “I will surely gather the remnant of Israel,” that remnant that is de- 
signed and reserved for salvation; they shall be brought to incorporate in one 
body, “I will put them together as the sheep of Bozrah.” Sheep are inoffensive 
and sociable creatures; they shall be “as the flock in the midst of their fold,” 
their own fold, where they are safe under the shepherd’s eye and care; and 
“they shall make great noise,” as numerous flocks and herds do, with their 
bleating and lowing, “by reason of the multitude of men,” (for the sheep are 
men, as the prophet explains this comparison, #ze. xxxiv. 31;) not by reason of 
their strifes andl Gon tab ond but by reason of their great numbers. This was 
accomplished when Christ by his Gospel gathered together in one “all the 
ehildren of God that were scattered abroad,” and united both Jews and Gen- 
tiles in one fold, and under one Shepherd; when all the complaint was that the 
place was too strait” for them, that was “the noise, by reason of the multi- 
tude,” Jsa. xlix. 19, 20; when there were some added to the church from all 
parts of the world, and all men were drawn to Christ by the attractive power 
of his cross, which shall be done yet more and more, and perfectly done, when 
he shall send forth his angels to ‘gather in his elect from the four winds.” 

Secondly. Whereas God had seemed to desert them, and cast them off, now 
he will own them, and head them, and help them through all the difficulties 
that are in the way of their return and deliverance; ver. 13, “ The breaker is 
come up before them,” to break down all opposition, and clear the road for 
them; and under his conduct “they have broken up, and have passed through 
the gate,” the door of escape out of their captivity, and are gone out by it with 
courage and resolution, having Omnipotence for their vanguard. Their King 
shall pass before them, to lead them in the way, even Jehovah, (he is their King,) 
on the head of them, as he was on the head of the armies of Israel, when they 
followed the pillar of cloud and fire through the wilderness, and when he 
appeared to Joshua, as captain of the Lord’s host. Christ is the church’s 
king; he is Jehovah, he heads them, passeth before them, brings the: out of 
the land of their captivity, brings them into the land of their rest. He is the 
breaker that broke in upon the powers of darkness, and broke through them; 
that rent the veil, and opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. The 
learned Bishop Pearson applies it to the resurrection of Christ, by which he 
obtained the power, and became the pattern, of our resurrection. ‘The breaker 
is gone before us out of the grave, aud has carried away its gates, as Samson 
did Gaza’s, bar and all, and by that breach we go out. The learned Dr. 
Pocock mentions it, as the sense which some of the ancient Jews gave of it 
that the breaker is Elias, and their king the Messiah, the Son of David; and 
he thinks we may justly apply it to Christ and his forerunner John the Baptist. 
John was the breaker, he broke the ice, pele the way of the Lord by the 
baptism of repentance; in him the Gospel began, from his time the kingdom of 
heaven suffered violence; and so the Christian church is introduced, with 
Messiah the Prince before it, on the head of it, going forth conquering and to 
conquer, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


What the apostle saith of another of the prophets is true of this, who was also his cotem- 
porary—* Esaias is very bold,” Rom. x. 20; so in this chapter Micah is very bold, in re- 
proving and threatening the great men that were the ringleaders in sin; and he gives 
the reason, ver. 8, why he was so bold, because he had commission and instruction 
from God to say what he said, and was carried out in it by a higher spirit and power 
than his own, Magistracy and ministry are two great ordinances of God, for good to 
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his church; but these were both corrupted, and the intentions of them perverted; and 
upon those that abused them, and so abused the church with them, the prophet is very 
severe, and justly so. I. He gives them their lesson severally, reproving and threaten- 
ing oppressing princes, ver. 1—4; and false and flattering prophets, ver. 5—7. Ll. He 
gives them their lesson jointly, putting them together, as acting in conjunction for the 
ruin of the kingdom, which they should see the ruin of, ver. 9—12. 


ND I said, Hear, I pray you, O heads of Jacob, 
And ye princes of the house of Israel ; 

Js i¢ not for you to know judgment ? 

Who hate the good, and love the evil ; 

Who pluck off their skin from off them, 

And their flesh from off their bones; 

Who also eat the flesh of my people, 

And flay their skin from off them ; 

And they break their bones, 

And chop them in pieces, as for the pot, 

And as flesh within the caldron. [them : 

Then shall they cry unto the Lorn, but he will not hear 

He will even hide his face from them at that time, 

As they have behaved themselves ill in their doings, 

Thus saith the Lorp 

Concerning the prophets that make my people err, * 

That bite with their teeth, and cry, Peace ; 

And he that putteth not into their mouths, they even 
prepare war against him. 

6 Therefore night shadd te unto you, that ye shall net 
have a vision ; 

And it shall be dark unto you, that ye shall not divine ; 

And the sun shall go down over the prophets, 

And the day shall be dark over them. [founded : 

‘hen shall the seers be ashamed, and the diviners con- 

Yea, they shall all cover their lips; for “Zere ts no answer 
of God. 


Princes and prophets, when they faithfully discharge the duty of their office, 
are to be highly honoured above other men; but when they betray their trust, 
and act contrary to it, they should hear of their faults as well as others, an 
shall be made to know there is a God above them, to whom they are account- 
able; at this bar the prophet here in his name arraigns them, 

First. Let the princes bear their charge, and their doom. The “heads of 


Jacob,” and the “‘ princes of the house of Israel,” are called upon to hear what. 


the prophet has to say to them, ver. 1. The word of God has reproofs for the 
greatest of men, which the ministers of that word ought to apply as there is 
occasion. The prophet here has comfort in the reflection upon it that, what- 
ever the success was, he had faithfully discharged his trust, “ And i suid, Hear, 
O princes.” He had the testimony of his conscience for him, that he had not 
baulked his duty fur fear of the face of men. He tells them, 

1. What was expected from them. “Is it not fur you to know judgment?” 
that is, to do judgment, for otherwise the knowledge of it is of no avail. Ls it 
not your business to administer justice impartially, and not to know faces, (as 
the Hebrew plirase is for partiality, and respect of persons,) but to “know 
judgment,” and the merits of every cause? Or, it may be taken for granted 
that the heads and rulers are well acquainted with the rules of justice, what- 
ever others are; for they have these means of knowledge, and have not those 
excuses for ignorance which some others have that are poor and foolish, 
Jer. v. 4; and if so, their transgression of the laws of justice is the more pro- 
voking to God, for they sin against knowledge. Is it not for, you to know 
judgment? Yes, it is; therefore stand still, and hear your own judgment, and 
judge if it be not right, whether any thing can be objected against it. 

2. How wretchedly they had transgressed the rules of judgment, though they 
knew what they were. Their principle and disposition are bad, they hate the 
good and love the evil; they hate good in others, and hate it should have any 
influence on themselves; they hate to do good, hate to pave any good done, 
and hate those that are good and do good; and they love the evil, delight in 
mischief, and in those that do mischief. This being their principle, their 
practice was accordingly; they are very cruel and severe towards those that 
are under their power, and whoever lies at their mercy will find that the 
have none. They barbarously devour those whom they should protect, and, 
as unfaithful shepherds, fleece the flock they should feed; nay, instead of feed- 
ing it, they feed upon it, Hze. xxxiv. 2. [tis fit indeed that he who feedeth a 
flock should “ eat of the milk of the flock,” 1 Cor. ix. 7; but that will not con- 
tent them, they “eat the flesh of my people;” it is fit they should be clothed 
with tho wool, but that will not serve, they “flay the skin from off them,” 
ver. 3, by imposing heavier taxes upon them than they could bear, and exactin 
them with rigour, by mulcts and fines, and corporal punishments for Drebeniall 
crimes. They ruined the estates and families of their subjects; took away from 
some their lives, from others their livelihoods, and were to their subjects us 
beasts of prey rather than shepherds; they break their bones to come at 
the marrow, and chop the flesh in pisces asfor the pot. This speaks them, 
Ist. Very ravenous and greedy for themselves, indulging themselves in luaury 
and sensuality. 2nd. Very barbarous and cruel to those that were under 
them, not caring whom they beggared, so they could but enrich themselves: 
such evil is the love of money the root of. 3rd. How they might expect that 
God should deal with them, who had been thus cruel te his subjects. The rule 
is fixed, they shall have judgment without mercy that have shewed no merey; 
ver. 4, “They shall ery to the Lord, but he will not hear them” in the day 
their distress, as the poor cried to them in the day of their prosperity and the 
would not hear them. ‘There will come a time when the most proud an 
scornful sinners will “ery to the Lord,” and sue for that merey which, when 
time was, they neither valued nor copied out; but it will then be in vain. Ged 
will even hide his face from them at that time, that time when they need hig 


i, 16. “ Make thee bald, and poll thee,” or shear off thy hair, is a 
call to mourning. Of the bald eagle referred to, Dr. Tristram says, 
«The similitude can only be taken from the griffon vulture, which 
has the neck and head bald and covered with down.” 

ii, 1. The men who “ work evil” here are rather those who 
“frame” or contrive it as they lie upon their couches, from which 
they rise to execute it. In Eastern lands it has long been and still 
is the reproach of Government officials, that many of them seem to 
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hold office mainly in order to enrich themselves by extortion. This 
charge is made of those in Turkey and Persia, and justified by many 
well-authenticated facts. - 

ii. 4, To “take up a parable” here is to utter a speech; in this case 
the ery of the oppressed, who can no longer refrain from complaining. 
The rapacious rulers had alienated a portion of the possessions of the 
people, by dividing or appropriating a part of theirland. = 
ii. 5. The punishment answers to the sin, and the plunderer is 
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favour, and see themselves undone withoutit. At another time they would 
have turned their back upon him; but at that time he will turn his back upon 
them, as they have “ behaved themselves ill in their doings.” Note, Men can- 
not expect to do ill and fare well, but may expect to find, as Adouibezek did, 
that done to them which they did to others; for “he is righteous who taketh 
vengeance. With the froward God will shew himself froward;” and he often 
gives up cruel and unmerciful men into the hands of those who are cruel and 
unmerciful to them, as themselves have formerly been to others. This agrees 
with Pr. xxi. 13,“ Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he shall ery 
himself, and shall not be heard;” but the merciful have reason to hope that 
they shall obtain mercy. 

Secondly. Let the prophets hear their charge too, and their doom; they 
ise such as prophesied falsely, and the princes bare rule by their means, 

serve, 

1. What was their sin. Ist. They made it all their business to flatter and 
deceive the people; They make my people err, lead them into mistakes, both 
concerning what they should do and concerning what God would do with 
them. It 1s ill with a people when their leaders cause them to err, and those 
draw them out of the way that should guide them, and go before them in it. 
They make them to err by crying peace, by telling them that they do well, and 
that all shall be well with them, whereas they are in the paths of sin, and 
within a step of ruin. They cry “peace,” but they “bite with their teeth,” 
which perhaps is meant of their biting their own lips, as we use to do when 
we would suppress something which we are ready to speak; when they cried 
peace their own hearts gave them the lie, and they were just ready to eat their 
own words, and to contradict themselves; but they bit with their teeth, and 
kept it in. They were not blind leaders of the blind, for they saw the ditch 
before them, and yet led their followers into it. 2nd. They made it all their 
aim to glut themselves, and serve their own belly, as the seducers in St. Paul’s 
time, Rom. xvi. 18; for their god is their belly, Phil. iii. 19. They “bite with 
their teeth and ery peace,” that is, they will flatter and compliment those that 
will feed them ah As good bits, will give them something to eat; but as for 
those that “put not into their mouths,” that are not continually cramming 
them, they look upon them as their enemies; to them they do not cry peace, as 
they do to those whom they look upon as their benefactors, but they “even 
prepare war against them; ” against them they denounce the judgments of 
vod. They preach either comfort or terror to men, not according as they are 
to God but as they are to them; as the crafty priests of the church of Rome, 
in some places, make their image either to smile or frown upon the offerer, 
according as his offering is. Justly is it insisted on asa necessary qualification 
ot a minister, 1 Tim. ili. 3, and again Jit. i. 7, that he be not greedy of filthy 
ucre. 

2. What is the sentence passed upon them for this sin, ver. 6,7. It is threat- 
ened, Ist. That they shall be involved in troubles and miseries with those to 
whom they had cried peace. “ Night shall be upon them,” a dark, cold night 
of calamity, such as they flattered people with hope should never come. “It 
shall be dark unto you,” darker to you than others; “ The sun shall go down 
over the prophets,” shall go down at noon, all comfort shall depart from them, 
and they shall be deprived of all hope of it; the “ day shall be dark over them ” 
in which they promised themselves light. Nor shall they only be surrounded 
with outward troubles, but their minds shall be full of confusion, and they 
shall be brought to their wits’ end; their heads shall be muddied and clouded, 
and their own thoughts shall trouble them, and that is trouble enough. They 
kept others in the dark, and now God will bring them into the dark. 2nd, That 
thereby they shall be silenced, and all their pretensions to prophesy for ever 
Ghamied. They never had any true vision, and now, the event disproving their 
predictions of peace, it shall be made to appear that they never had any; that 
there never was an answer of God to them, but it was all a sham, and they 
were cheats and impostors. Their reputation being thus quite sunk, their 
confidence would of course fail them. hen their spirits being ruffled and con- 
fused their invention would fail them too; and by reason of this darkness, both 
without and within too, they shall not divine, they shall not have so much asa 
counterfeit vision to produce, they shall be ashamed and confounded, and 
“cover their lips,”’as men that are quite baffled, and have nothing to say for 
themselves. Note, Thuse who deceive others are but preparing confusion for 
their own faces. 


8 But truly I am full of power by the spirit of the Lorn, 
And of judgment, and of might, 
To declare unto Jacob his transgression, 
And to Israel his sin. 

9 Hear this, I pray you, ye heads of the house of Jacob, 
And princes of the house of Israel, 
That abhor judgment, and pervert all equity. 


= 


> EGLINT. 


ROMAN SOLDIERS PASSING THE PLOUGH OVER A RUINED CITY.—Vver, l. 


MICAH III. 
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10 They buiid up Zion with blood, 
And Jerusalem with iniquity. 
11 The heads thereof judge for reward, 
And the priests theieof teach for hire, 
And the prophets thereof divine for money : 
Yet will they lean upon the Lorp, and say, 
Is not the Lorp among us ? none evil can come upon ua 
12 Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, 
And Jerusalem shall become heaps, [forest 
And the mountain of the house as the high places of the 


Here, First. The prophet experienceth a Divine power going along with him in 
his work, and he makes a solemn profession and protestation of it, as that which 
would justify him and bear him out, in his plain dealing with the princes and 
rulers. He would not, he durst not, make thus bold with the great men, but 
that he was carried out to do it by a prophetical impulse and impression. It 
was not he that said it, but God by him, and he could not but speak the word 
that God put into his mouth, It comes in likewise by way of opposition to the 
false prophets, who were full of shame when they lived to see themselves 
prose liars, and who never had courage to deal faithfully with the people, 

ut flattered them in their sins. They were sensual, not having the Spirit; but 
truly, saith Micah, “I am full of power by the Spirit of the Lord,” ver. 8. 
Having in himself an assurance of the truth of what he said, he said it with 
assurance. Compare him with those false prophets, and you will say there is 
no comparison between them, “‘ What is the chaff to the wheat?” Jer. xxiii, 28, 
What is painted fire to real fire? Observe here, 

1. What the qualifications were with which this prophet was endued. He 
was “full of power, and of judgment, and of might.” He had an ardent love 
to God, and to the souls of men, a deep concern for his glory and their salva- 
tion, and a flaming zeal against sin. e had likewise courage to reprove it, 
and witness against it, not fearing the wrath either of great men or of great 
multitudes; whatever difficulties or discourageinents he met with they did not 
deter him, or drive him from his work, none of these things moved him; and all 
this was guided by judgment and discretion. He was a man of conduct as well 
as courage; in all his preaching there was light as well as heat, and a spirit of 
wisdom as well as zeal. Thus was this man of God thoroughly furnished for 
every good word he had to say, and every good work he had tou do. And those 
he preached to could not but perceive him full both of power and judgment, 
for they tound both their understandings opened and their hearts made to 
burn within them; with sueh evidence and demonstration, and such power, 
did the word come from him 

2. Whence he had these qualifications. Not from and of himself, but he was 
“full of power by the Spirit of the Lord.” Knowing that it was indeed the 
Spirit of the Lord that was in him, and spoke by him, that it was a Divine 
revelation that he delivered, he spoke it boldly, and as one having authority ; 
set his face as a flint,” knowing he should be justified and borne out in what 
he said, Jsa. 1. 7, 8. ote, Those that act honestly may act boldly ; and those 
that are sure they have a commission from God need not be afraid of opposi- 
tion from men. ay, he had not only a Spirit of prophecy, which was the 
ground of his boldness, but the Spirit of sanctification endued him with that 
boldness and wisdom which was requisite for him. It was not in any strength 
of his own that he was strong, for “ who is sufficient for these things?” but 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might, for from him all our sufficiency is. 
Are we full of power at any time for that which is good, it is purely by the 
Spirit of the Lord, for of ourselves we are weak as water; it is the God of 
Israel that gives strength and power both to his people and to his ministers. 

3. What use he made of these qualifications, this Judgment, and this power. 
He “ declared unto Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sin.” If trans- 

ression be found in Jacob and Israel they must be told of it, and it is the 

usiness of God’s prophets to tell them of it; to ery aloud and not to spare, 
Isa. \viii. 1. Those that come to hear the word of God must be willing to be 
told of their faults, and must not only give their ministers leave to deal plainly 
and faithtully with them, but take it kindly and be thankful; but because few 
have meekness enough to receive reproof, those have need of a great deal of 
boldness that are to give reproofs, and must pray for a spirit both of wisdom 
end might. 

Secondly. The prophet exerts this power in dealing with the “heads of the 
house of Jacob,” both the princes and the prophets, whom he had drawn up a 
high charge against in the former part of the chapter. He repeats the sum- 
mons of their attendance and attention, ver. 9, the same that we had ver. 1 
directing himself to “the princes of the house of Israel,” yet he means those of 
Judah; for it appears, Jer. xxvi. 18, 19, (where ver. 12 is quoted,) that this was 
spoken in Hezekiah’s kingdom; but, the ten tribes being gone into captivity, 

udah is all that is now left of Jacob and Israel. ‘The prophet speaks respect- 
fully to them, ‘ Hear, I pray you,” and gives them their titles of heads and 
princes. Ministers must be faithful to great men, in reproving them for their 
sins, but they must not be rude and uncivil to them, Now observe here, _ 

1. The great wickedness that these heads of the house of Jacob were quilty 
of, princes, priests, and prophets; in short, they were covetous, and prostitute 
their offices to their love of money. Ist. The princes abhorred all judgment. 
They would not be governed by any of its laws, either in their own practice or 
in passing sentence upon appeals made to them; ‘ They perverted all equity,” 
Pedy scorned to be under the direction or correction of justice, when it could 
not be made pliable to their secular interests. When, under pretence of ne 
right, they did the most palpable wrong, then they perverted eqnity, an 
made it serve a purpose contrary to the intention of the founder of magistracy 
and fountain of power. It is laid to their charge, ver. 10, that “they build up 
Zion with blood.” They pretend, in justification of their extortion and op- 
pressions, that they build up Zion and Jerusalem, they add new streets and 
squares to the holy cities, and adorn them; they establish and advance the 

ublic interests both in church and state, and think therein they do God and 
Leeanl good service. But itis with blood and with iniquity, and therefore it 
cannot prosper; nor will their intentions of good to the city of God justify 
their contradictions to the law of God. They mistake that think a burning 
flaming zeal for holy church, and the propagating of the faith, will serve +» 
consecrate robberies and murders, massacres and depredations. No; Zion's 
walls owe those no thanks that build them up with blood and iniquity. The 
sin of man worketh not the righteousness of God. The office of the princes is 
to judge upon appeals made to them, but they judge for reward, ver. ll. hey 
give judgment on their side that give the bribe. The most righteous cause 
shall not be carried without a fee, and for a fee the most unrighteous cause 
shall be carried. Miserable is the people’s case when the judge’s inquiry upon 
| a cause is, not What is to be dune in it? but What is +o be got by it? 2nd. The 


ray that he will be left destitute; no land will be measured out 
‘or him. 

' ii. 6. This verse is somewhat obscure, and our common translation 
unsatisfactory. ‘‘ Prophesy not,’ they will prophesy; they will not 
prophesy to them; he will not remove reproaches.” It is difficult to 
decide respecting a passage about which critics and translators differ 
so much; but the sense seems to be that though evil-doers say ‘‘ Pro- 
phesy uot,” God’s servants will prophesy, though not to them nor in 


their favour, and God will not remove the reproaches which such evil 
doers have merited. 

ii.8, 9. There are verbal difficulties here also, but the general 
sense is that those whom the prophet rebukes plundered the peaceful, 
who expected no mischief, and took away both women and children, 
who most likely would be made slaves of at home or abroad. 

ii. 10, For “it shall destroy you” Dr. Benisch translates, “he 
shall writhe under a grievous pang.” We think a better version 
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priests’ work was to teach the people, and for that the law had provided them a 
very honourable, comfortable maintenance, but that will not content them ; they 
teach for hire over and above, and will be hired to teach any thing as an oracle 
of God which they know will please and gain them an interest. 3rd. ‘The 
prophets, it should seem, had honorary fees given them, by way of gratuity, 
1 Sam. ix. 7,8. But these prophets govern themselves in their prophesying by 
the prospect of temporal advantage, and that was the main thing they had in 
their eye. ‘They divine for money, their tongues were mercenary, they would 
either prophesy or let it alone, according as they found was most for their 
advantage; and a man might have what oracle he would from them, if he 
would but pay them for it: the fit successors of Balaam, who “ loved the wages 
of unrighteousness.” Note, Though that which is wicked can never be conse- 
crated by a zeal for the church, yet that which is sacred may be, and often is, 
desecrated by the love of the world. When men do that which in itself is 
good, but do it not but for filthy lucre, it loses its excellency, and becomes an 
abomination to God and man. 

2. Their vain presumption and carnal confidence, notwithstanding ; “They 
lean upon the Lord,” and because they are in profession his people, they think 
there is neither harm nor danger in these wicked practices of theirs. Faith 
builds upon the Lord, rests in him, and relies upon him as the soul’s foundation. 
Presumption only leans upon the Lord as a prop, makes use of him to servea 
turn, while still the world is the foundation that is built upon. They oder 
with a great deal of confidence, Ist. Of their honour. “Is not the Lord 
among us?” have we not the tokens of his presence with us, his temple, his 
ark, his lively oracles? They are “haughty because of the holy mountain,” 
and the dignities of that, Zeph. iii. 11, as if their church privileges would palliate 
the worst of practices; or as if God’s presence with them were intended to 
make the priests and people rich with 4 sale of their performances. It was 
true that the Lord was among them by his ordinances, and this puffed them up 
with pride; but if they imagined that he was among them by his favour and 
love, they were mistaken. But it is a cheat the children of men often put upon 
themselves, to think they have God with them, when they have by their sin 
provoked him to depart from them. 2nd. ‘They are confident of their own 
safety; Nc evil can come upon us. Many are rocked asleep in a fatal security 
by their church privileges, as if those would protect them in sin and shelter 
them from punishment, which are really, and will be, the greatest aggravations 
both of their sin and of their punishment. If men’s having the Lord among 
them will not restrain them from doing evil, it can never secure them from 
suffering evil for so doing; and it is very absurd for sinners to think that their 
impudence will be their impunity. 

3. The doom passed upon them for their real wickedness, notwithstanding 
their imaginary protection; ver. 12, “Therefore shall Zion for your sake be 

loughed as a field.” ‘This is that passage which is quoted as a bold word spoken 

y Micah, Jer. xxvi. 18, which yet Hezekiah and his princes took well, though in 
another reign it might have gone near to cost him his head; nay, they repented 
and reformed, and so the execution of this threatening was prevented and did 
not come in those days. Ist. It is the ruin of holy places that is here foretold, 
places that had been highly honoured with the tokens of God’s presence and the 
pattorvianpes of his worship. It is Zion that shall be ploughed as a field, the 

uilding burnt to the ground and levelled with it. Some observe that this was 
literally fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, when the 
ground was ploughed upon which the city stood, in token of its utter dissolu- 
tion, and that no city should be built upon that ground without the emperor’s 
leave. Even Jerusalem, the holy city, shall become heaps of ruins, and the 
mountain of the house, on which the temple is built, shall be overgrown with 
briars and thorns, as the high places of the forest. If sacred places be polluted 
by sin they must expect to be wasted and ruined by the judgments of God. 
gud. lt is the wickedness of those who preside in them that brings the ruin. 
It is for your sake that “ Zion shall be ploughed asa field;” you pretend to 
build up Zion, but doing it by blood and iniquity, you pull it down. Note, 
The sin of priests and princes is often the ruin of states and churches. .Delirant 
reges, plectuntur achivi,— The kings act foolishly, and the people suffer for it.’ 


CHAPTER IY. 


Comparing this chapter with the close of the foregoing chapter, the comfortable promises 
here with the terrible threatenings there, we may with the apostle ‘‘behold the good- 
ness and severity of God,” Rom. xi. 22; towards the Jewish church, which fell, severity, 
when Zion was ploughed as a field; but towards the Christian church, which was built 
upon the ruins of it, goodness, great goodness; for it is here promised, I. That it shall 
be advanced and enlarged by the accession of the nations to it, ver. 1,2. II. That it 
shall be protected in tranquillity and peace, ver, 3,4. III. That it shall be kept close, 
and constant and faithful to God, ver. 5. IV. That under Christ’s government all its 
grievances should be redressed, ver. 6, 7. V. That it shall have an ample and flourish- 
ing dominion, ver. 8. WI. That its troubles shall be brought to a happy issue at length, 
ver. 9,10. VII. That its enemies should be disquieted, nay, that they should be de- 
stroyed in and by their attempts against it, ver. 11—13. 


UT in the last days it shall come to pass, 

That the mountain of the house of the Lorp 
Shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
And it shall be exalted above the hills; 

And people shall flow unto it. 
2 And many nations shall come, and say, 
Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lorp, 
And to the house of the God of Jacob ; 
And he will teach us of his ways, 
And we will walk in his paths : 
For the law shall go forth of Zion, 
And the word of the Lorp from Jerusalem. 
8 And he shall judge among many people, 
And rebuke strong nations afar off ; 
And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
And their spears into pruninghooks : 
Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more. 


would be, “* Because it is polluted it shall cause corruption, and the 
corruption shall be dreadful.” The very land would be unbearable. 

ii. 11. The idea of the first clause seems to be, “If a man who 
follows wind and deceit falsely says, I will prophesy,” &c. 


ii. 12. A new section appears to commence at this verse. Because: 


Bozrah has the sense of “ sheepfold” it has been so translated in this 

place, but without good reason. There was a Bozrah in Edom, and 

perhaps another in Moab, and both were suitable places for pasture. 
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4 But they shall sit every man under his vine and under 
his fig tree ; 
And none shall make ¢hem afraid : 
For the mouth of the Lorp of hosts hath spoken it, 


i 


‘i 


ORIENTAL VERANDAH. 


5 For all people will walk every one in the name of his god, 
And we will walkin the name of the Lorp our God for 
ever and ever. 
6 In that day, saith the Lorp, 
Will I assemble her that halteth, 
And I will gather her that is driven out, and her that 
I have afflicted ; ; 
7 And I will make her that halted a remnant, 
And her that was cast far off a strong nation: 
And the Lorp shall reign over them in mount Zion 
From henceforth, even for ever. 


It is a very comfortable “but” with which this chapter begins, and very 
reviving to those who lay the interests of God's church near their hearts, 
and are concerned for the welfare of it. When we sometimes see the corrup- 
tions of the church, especially of church rulers, princes, priests, and prophets, 
seeking their own things, pet not the things of God,—and when we soon after 
see the desolations of the church, Zion for their sakes ploughied as a field_we 
are ready to fear it will one day perish between both, that the name of Israel 
shall be no more in remembrance; are ready to give up all for gone, and to 
conclude the church will have neither root nor branch upon earth. But let not 
our faith fail in this matter; out of the ashes of the church another phoenix 
shall arise. In the last words of the foregoing chapter we left “the mountain 
of the house” as desolate and waste as the “high places of the forest;” and is 
it possible that such a wilderness should ever become a fruitful field again ? 
Yes; the first words of this chapter bring in the mountain of the Lord’s house 
as much dignified by being frequented as ever it had been disgraced by being 
deserted. Though Zion be ploughed as a field, yet God has not cast off his 
people, but by the fall of the Jews salvation is come to the Gentiles, so that 
it proves to be the riches of the world, Rom. xi. 11,12. This is the mystery 
which God by the prophet here shews us, and he saith the very same in the 
first three verses of this chapter which another prophet said by the word of 
the Lord at the same time, /sa. ii. 2—4, that “out of the mouth of those two 
witnesses” these promises might be established, and very precious promises 
they are, relating to the gospel church, which have been in part accomplished, 
and will be yet more and more, for he is faithful that has promised. 

First. ‘That there shall be a church for God set up in the world, after the 
defection and destruction of the Jewish church, and this in the last days, that is, 
as some of the rabbins themselves acknowledge, in the days of the Messiah. 
‘The people of God shall be incorporated by a new charter, a new spiritual way 
of worship shall be enacted, and a new institution of offices to attend it; better 
privileges shall be granted by this new charter, and better provision made for 
the enlarging and establishing the kingdom of God among men than had been 
made by the Old Testament constitution. The mountain of the house of the 
Lord shall again appear firm ground for God’s faithful etl ety to stand, 
and go, and build upon, in their attendance on him, ver. 1. And it shall be 
a centre of unity to them; a church shall be set up in the world, to which the 
Lord will be dats adding such as shall be saved. : « 

Secondly. That this church shall be firmly founded and well built. It shall 
be “established in the top of the mountains ;” Christ himself will build ic upor 
arock; it shall be an impregnable fort, upon an immovable foundation, so that 
the gates of hell shall neither overthrow the one nor undermine the other, 
Mat. xvi. 18; its foundations are stillin the holy mountains, Ps. lxxxvii, 1, the 
everlasting mountains, which cannot, which shall not, be removed. It shall be 
established, not as the temple, upon one mountain, pat upon many; for the 
foundations of the church, as they are sure, so they are large. __ 

Thirdly. That it shall be highly advanced, ana become eminent and con- 


At the former goats in large numbers were met with by Burckhardt, 
and many sheep are still fed in Moab. ot 

ii. 13. The Jewish commentators have understood “the breaker” 
of the Messiah, but it is doubtful whether one person is intended. — 

iii. 1—4, This appeal to the princes must be taken figuratively, 
as denoting the cruel wrongs inflicted by them upon the people. The 
fourth verse is a declaration concerning the wrong-doers, whose un- 
repented sins will prevent an answer to their prayers when in trouble 
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spicuous. It shall be “exalted above the hills,” observed with wonder for its 
growing greatness from small beginnings; the kingdom of Christ shall shine with 
greater lustre than ever any of the kingdoms of the earth did. It shall be asa 
eity on a hill, which cannot be hid. Mat, v. 14. The glory of this latter house is 
xreater than that of the former, Hag. ii. 9: see 2 Cor. iii. 7,8, &e. | 

Fourthly. That there shall be a great accession of converts to it, and suc- 
cession of converts in it. People shall flow unto it as the waters of a river 
are continually flowing ; there shall be a constant stream of believers flowing 
in from all parts into the church, as the people of the Jews flowed into the 
temple, while it was standing, to worship there. Then many tribes came to the 
mountain of the house, to inquire of God’s temple. But in gospel times many 
nations shall flow into the church, shall fly like a cloud, and as the doves to 
their windows ; for ministers shall be sent forth to a all nations, and they 
shall not labour in vain, for, multitudes en ee t upon to believe the 
Gospel and embrace the Christian religion, they shall excite and encourage 
one another, and shall say, “‘ Come, and Tet us go up unto the mountain of the 
Lord,” now raised among us, even to “the house of the God of Jacob,” the 
spiritual temple which we need not travel far to, for it is brought to our doors, 
and set up in the midst of us. Thus shall people be made “ willing in the day 
of his power,” Ps. cx. 3, and shall do what they can to make others willing, 
as Andrew invited Peter, and Philip Nathaniel, to be acquainted with Christ. 
They shall “call the people to the mountain,” Dew. xxxiii. 1$, for there is in 
Christ enough for all, enough for each. Now observe what it is, 1. Which 
those converts expect to find in “the house of the God of Jacob.” They come 
thither for instruction; “He will teach us of his ways,” what is the way 
in which he would have us to walk with him, and in which we may depend 
upon him to meet us graciously. Note, Where we come to worship God we 
come to be taught of him. 2. Which the engase to do when they are thus 
taught of God; “ We will walk in his paths.” Note, Those may comfortably 
expect that God will teach them who are firmly resolved by his grace to do as 
they are taught. 5 

Fifthly. That in order to this a new revelation shall be published to the 
world, on which the church should be founded, and by which multitudes 
should be brought into it; “forthe Lord shall go forth of Zion, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem.” The Gospel is here called “the word of the 
Lord,” for “the Lord gave the word, and great was the company of them that 
published it,” Ps. lxvili. 11. It was of a Divine original, a Divine authority ; 
it began to be spoken by the Lord Christ himself, Heb. ii. 3; and it is a law, 
a law of faith; we are under the law of Christ. ‘This was to go forth from 
Jerusalem, from Zion, the metropolis of the Old Testament dispensation, where 
the temple, and altars, and oracles were, and whither the Jews went to worship 
from all parts. ‘There the Gospel must take its rise, to shew the connexion be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New; that the Gospel is not set up in oppo- 
sition to the law, but is an explication and illustration of it, and a “branch 
growing out of its roots.” It was in Jerusalem that Christ preached and 
wrought miracles; there he died, rose again, and ascended; there the Spirit 
was poured out, and those that were to preach repentance and remission of 
sins to all nations were ordered to begin at Jerusalem, so that thence flowed 
the streams that were to water the desert world. 3 ? 

Sixthly. That a convincing power should go along with the gospel of Christ 
in all places where it should be preached; ver. 3, “ He shall judge among many 
people.” Messiah the lawgiver, ver. 2, is here the judge, for to him the Father 
committed all jud ment, and “for judgment he came into this world;”- his 
word, the Sora of his Gospel, that was to go forth from Jerusalem, was the 
a sceptre by which he shall rule and judge, when he sits as king on the 

oly hill of Zion, Ps. ii. 6. By it he shall “ rebuke strong nations afar off;” for 
the Spirit, working with the word, shall reprove the world, Jno. xvi. 8. It is 
promised to the Son of David that he shall judge among the heathen, Ps. ex. 6 
which he doth, when, in the chariot of his everlasting Gospel, he goes forth and 
goes on, conquering and to conquer. 

Seventhly. ‘That a disposition to mutual peace and love should be the happy 
effect of the setting up of the kingdom of the Messiah. “ They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares ;” that is, angry, passionate men, that have been 
fierce and furious, shall be wonderfully sweetened, and made mild and meek, 
Tit. iii. 2,3. They that before their conversion did injuries, and would bear 
none, after their conyersion can bear injuries, but will do none. As far as 
the Gospel prevails it makes men peaceable, for such is the wisdom from 
above; it is gentle, and easy to be entreated; and if nations were but leavened 
by it there would be an universal peace. When Christ was born there was an 
universal peace in the Roman empire. Those that were first brought into the 
gospel church were all of one heart and of one soul, Acts iv. 32; and it was 
observed of the primitive Christians how well they loved one another: in 
heaven this will have its full accomplishment. It is promised, 1. That none 


shall be quarrelsome. ‘The art of war, instead of being improved, which some ' 


reckon the glory of a kingdom, shall be orld Hag and Jaid aside as useless; 
they “shall not learn war any more,” as they have done, for they shall have no 
need to defend themselves ) b 
“Nation shall no longer lift up sword against nation;” not that the Gospel 
will make men cowards, but it will make men peaceable. 2. That all shall 
be quiet, both from evil and from the fear of evil, ver. 4. ‘They shall sit safely, 
and none shall disturb them; they shall sit securely, and shall not disturb 
themselves, every man “under his vine and under his fig-tree,” enjoying the 
fruit of them, and needing no other shelter but the leaves of them. | “‘ None 
shall make them afraid;” not only there shall be nothing that is likely to 
frighten them, but they shall not be disposed to fear; under the dominion of 
Christ, as that of Solomon, there shall be abundance of peace. ‘Though his 
followers have trouble in the world, in him they enjoy great tranquillity. If 
this seems unlikely, yet we may depend upon it, for “the moute of the Lord 
hath spoken it,” and no word of his shall fall to the ground; what he hath 
spoken by his word he will do by his providence and grace. He that is the 
Lord of hosts will be the God of peace; and those pel well be easy whom the 
Lord of hosts, of all hosts, undertakes the protection of. 

Eighthly. That the church shall be constant in their any and so shall make 
a good use of their tranquillity, and shall not prc voke the Lord to deprive 
them of it, ver. 5. When the churches have rest they shall be edified, and 


confirmed, and comforted, and shall resolve to be as firm to their God as other | 


nations are to theirs, though they be no gods. Where we find the foregoing 
promises, (Jsa. ii. 2, &e.,) it follows, ver. 5, “ O house of Jacob, come ye and let 
us walk in the light of the Lord;” and here, “ We will walk in the name of the 
Lord our God.” Note, Then peace is a blessing indeed when it strengthens 
our resolutions to cleave to the Lord. Observe, 1. How constant other nations 
were to their gods. “All people will walk every one in the name of his God,” 
will own their God and cleave to him, will worship their God and serve him, 
will depend upon him and se a confidence in him. Whatever men make a 
god of they will make use of, a ’ ’ l 
actions and affairs. The mariners in a storm cried every man to his god, 
Jon. i. 5; and no instance could be found of a nation’s changing their gods 
Jer. ii, 11. If the hosts of heaven were their gods, they loved them, and serve 
them, and walked after them, Jer. viii. 2. 2. How constant God's people now 


nor any inclination to offend their neighbours. | 


and take his name along with them in all their | 
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resolve to be to. him. “ We will walk in the name of the Lord our God,” wib 
acknowledge him in all our ways, and govern ourselves by a continual regard 
to him, doing nothing but what we have warrant from him for, and openly pro- 
fessing our relation to him. Observe, Their resolution is peremptory ; it is not 
a thing that needs be disputed: “ Ve will walk in the name of the Lord our 
God ;” it is just and reasonable, he is our God. And it is a resolutcn for a 
pk ned tak we will do it for ever and ever, and will never leave him. He will 

e ours for ever, and therefore so we will be his, and never repent our choice. 

Ninthly. That, notwithstanding the dispersions, distress, and infirmities ot 
the church, jt shall be formed and established, and made very considerable, 
yer.6,7. 1. The state of the church had been low, and weak, and very helpless, 
in the latter times of the Old Testament, partly through the corruptions of the 
Jewish nation, and partly through the oppressions under which they groaned. 
They were like a flock of sheep, that were maimed, worried, and scattered, 
Eze. xxxiv.16; Jer. 1. 6,17. The good people among them, and in other places, 
that were well inclined, were dispersed, were very infirm, and in a manner lost, 
and cast far off. 2. It is promised that all these grievances shall be redressed 
and the distemper healed. Christ will come himself, Mat. xv. 24, and send his 
apostles to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” Mat. x. 6. From among the 
Jews that halted, or that for want of strength could not go upright, God 
gathered a remnant, (ver. 7,) that “remnant according to the election of grace,” 
which is spoken of in Rom. xi.7, which embraced the Gospel of Christ. Aud from 
among the Gentiles that were cast far off, (so the Gentiles are described to be, 
Eph. ii. 13; Acts ii. 39,) he raised a strong nation, greater numbers of them were 
brought into the church than of the Jews, Gal. iv. 27. And such a strong nation 
the gospel church is, that the gates of hell shall never be able to prevail against 
it. The church of Christ is more numerous than any other nation, and “ strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might.” 

Tenthly. That the Messiah shall be the king of this kingdom, shall protect 
and govern it, and order all the affairs of it for the best, ane this to the end of 
time. ‘The Lord Jesus “shall reign over them in mount Zion,” by his word and 
Spirit in his ordinances, and this “from henceforth and for ever,” for “of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no end.” 


8 And thou, O tower of the flock, 

The strong hold of the daughter of Zion, 

Unto thee shall it come, even the first dominion; 

The kingdom shall come to the daughter of Jerusalem. 

Now why dost thou cry out aloud ? 

Is there no king in thee ? 

Is thy counsellor perished ? 

For pangs have taken thee as a woman in travail. 

Be in pain, and labour to bring forth, O daughter of Zion, 

Like a woman in travail: 

For now shalt thou go forth out of the city, 

And thou shalt dwell in the field, 

And thou shalt go even to Babylon ; 

There shalt thou be delivered ; 

There the Lorp shall redeem thee from the hand of 
thine enemies. 

Now also many nations are gathered against thee, 

That say, Let her be defiled, 

And let our eye look upon Zion. 

But they know not the thoughts of the Lorp, 

Neither understand they his counsel: 

For he shall gather them as the sheaves into the floor. 

Arise and thresh, O daughter of Zion: 

For I will make thine horn iron, 

And I will make thy hoofs brass : 

And thou shalt beat in pieces many people : 

And I will consecrate their gain unto the Lorn, 

And their substance unto the Lord of the whole earth. 


These verses concern Zion and Jerusalem, here called the tower of the flock, 
or the tower of Edar. We read of such a place Gen. xxxv. 21, near Bethlehem ; 
and some conjecture it is the same place where the shepherds were keepin 
their flocks when the angels brought them tidings of the birth of Christ; an 
some think Bethlehem itself is here spoken of, as ch. v. 2. Some think it is a 
tower at that gate of Jerusalem which is called the sheep gate, Neh. iii. 32, and 
conjecture that through that gate Christ rode in triumph into Jerusalem. 
However, it seems to be put for Jerusalem itself, or for Zion the tower of David; 
all the sheep of Israel flocked thither three times a year. It was the “strong- 
hold,” (Ophel, which is also a name of a place in Jerusalem, Ned. iii. 27,) or castle, 
“ of the daughter of Zion.” Now here, 

First. We have a promise of the glories of the spiritual Jerusalem, the gospel 
church, which is “ the tower of the flock,” that one fold in which all the sheep 
of Christ are protected under one Shepherd ; “‘ Unto thee shall it come,” that 
which thou hast long waited and wished for, “even the first dominion,” a 
dignity and power equal to that of David and Solomon, by whom Jerusalem 
was first raised. That kingdom shall again “come to the daughter of Jeru- 
salem,’ which it was deprived of at the captivity. It shall make as great a 
figure, and shine with as much lustre among the nations, and have as much 
influence upon them, as ever it had. This is the first or chief dominion. Now 
this had by no means its accomplishment in Zerubbabel; bis was nothing like 
the first dominion, either in respect of splendour and sovereignty at home or 
the extent of power abroad, and therefore it must refer to the kingdom of the 
Messiah, (and to that the Chaldee paraphrase refers it,) and hac its accom- 
plishment when God gave to our Lord Jesus “the throne of his father David,” 
Lu. i. 32, set him king “ upon the holy hill of Zion,” and “ gave him the heathen 
for his inheritance,” Ps. ii, 6; made him his firstborn, higher than the kings 
cf the earth, Ps. lxxxix. 27; Dea. vii. 14. David in spirit “called him, Lord,” 
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iii. 5—7. So long as the false prophets had plenty to bite at and 
were well fed, they could prophesy smooth things to their dupes, 
though they were severe enough towards others. ‘They seem to have 

nded to see their visions by night, and practised divination in 
the dark, when their wiles would be less easily detected, and credulous 
souls would be more impressible. ‘Therefore night and darkness were 
to overtake them, when all their arts and skill would be unavailing, 
or which they hai never been able to foresee. Seers and diviners 


would be confounded, because their vracles would be dumb ; for so we 
understand the words rendered “ there is no answer of God.” 

iii. 8. In contrast with the prophe‘s who follow wind and deceit, 
Micah emphatically declares whence his inspiration comes, and in 
what it consists. 

iii. 11. The association of superstition and sin with a profession of 
true religion is shown by this to be an evil of very old standing. 

iii, 12, Without rehearsing the occasions on which it may be said 
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and, as Dr. Pocock observes, he witnessed of himself, and his witness was 
true, that he was greater than Solomon, none of their dominions being like his 
for extent and duration, The common nid i welcomed Christ into Jeru- 
salem with “Hosannas to the Son of David,” to shew that it was the first 
dominion that came to the daughter of Zion; and the evangelist applies it to 
the promise of Zion’s King coming to her, Mat. xxi. 5; Zec. ix. 9. Some give 
this sense to the words, To Zion and Jerusalem, that tower of the flock, to the 
nation of the Jews, came the first dominion, that is, there the kingdom of Christ 
was first set up, the Gospel of the kingdom was first preached, Lu. xxiv. 47; 
there Christ was first called King of the Jews. 

Secondiy. This is illustrated by a prediction of the calamities of the literal 
Jerusalem, to which some favour and relief should be granted, as a type and 
figure of what God would do for the gospel Jerusalem in the last days, not- 
withstanding its distresses. We have here, j 

1. Jerusalem put in pain by the providences of God. She cries out aloud, that 
all her neighbours may take notice of her griefs, because there is no king 
in her, none of that honour and power she used to have. Instead of ruling the 
nations, as she did when she sat a queen, she is ruled by them, and become 
acaptive. Her counsellors are perished; she is no longer at her own disposal, 
but is given up to the will of her enemies, and is governed by their counsellors. 
Pangs have taken her. Ist. She is carried captive to Babylon, and there is in 
pangs of grief. She goes forth out of the city, and is constrained to dwell in 
the field, exposed to all manner of inconveniences; she goes even to Babylon, 
and there wears out seventy tedious years in a miserable captivity, all that 
while in pain, “‘as a woman in travail,” waiting to be delivered, and thinkin; 
the time very long. 2nd. When she is delivered out of Babylon, and medecrase 
from the hand of her enemies there, yet still she is in pangs of fear. The end 
of one trouble is but the beginning of another; for now also, when Jerusalem 
is in the rebuilding, many “nations are gathered against her,” ver. 11. ‘They 
were so in Ezra’s and Nehemiahis time, and did all they could to obstruct tine 
building of the temple and the wall. They were so in the time of the Maccabees ; 
they said, Let her be defiled, let her be looked upon as a place polluted with sin, 
and be forsaken and abandoned both of God and man; let her holy places be 
profaned, and all her honours laid in the dust; let our eye look upon Zion, and 
please itself with the sight of its ruins, as it is said of Edom, Oba. 12, “ Thou 
shouldest not have looked upon the day of ay brother.” Let our eyes see 
our desire upon Zion, the day we have long wished for. When they hear the 
enemies thus combine against them, and insult over them, no wonder that they 
are in pain, and ery aloud; “ Without are fightings, within are fears.” 

2. Jerusalem made easy by the promises of God ;‘“* Why dost thou cry aloud ?” 
Let thy griefs and fears be silenced, indulge not thyself in them, for, though 
things are bad with thee, they shall end well. Thy pangs are great, but they 
are like those of a woman in travail, ver. 9, that labours to bring forth, ver. 10, 
the issue of which will be good at last. Jerusalem’s pangs are not as dying 
agonies, but as travailing throes, which after a while will be forgotten, for joy 
that a child is born into the world. Let the literal Jerusalem comfort herself 
with this, that whatever straits she may be reduced to, she shall continue till 
the coming of the Messiah, for there his kingdom must be first set UP; and she 
shall not be destroyed while that blessing is inher. And when at length she 
is ploughed as a field, and become heaps, as is threatened, ch. iii. 12, yet her 
privileges shall be resigned to the spiritual Jerusalem, and in that the promises 


made to her shall be fulfilled. Let Jerusalem be easy then; for, 1st. Her captivity | 


in Babylon shall have an end, a happy end; ver. 10, “'There shalt thou be deli- 
vered,” and “ the Lord shall redeem thee from the hand of thine enemies” there. 
This was done by Cyrus, who acted therein as God’s servant; and that deliver- 
ance was typical of our redemption by Jesus Christ, and the release from our 
spiritual bondage which is proclaimed in the everlasting Gospel, that accept- 
able year of the Lord, in which Christ himself preached liberty to the captives, 
and the “opening of the prison to them that were bound.” 2nd. The designs 
of her enemies against her afterwards shall be bafHed, nay, they shall turn 
upon themselves, ver. 12, 13. ‘They promise themselves a day of it, but it shall 
prove God’s day; they are gathered against Zion to destroy it, but it shall prove 
to their own destruction, which Israel and his God shall have the glory of. 
First. Their coming together against Zion shall be the occasion of their ruin. 
They associate themselves, and gird themselves, that they may break Jerusalem 
in pieces, but it will prove that they shall be broken in pieces; Jsa. viii. 9, 
“They know not the thoughts of the Lord.” When they are gathering together, 
and providence favours them in it, they little think what God is designing by it, 
nor do they understand his counsel. They know what they aim at in coming 
together, but they know not what God aims at in bringing them together; 
they aim at Zion's ruin, but God aims at theirs. Note, When men are made 
use of as instruments of Providence, in accomplishing its purposes, it is very 
common for them to intend one thing and God intend quite the contrary. The 
king of Assyria is to be a rod in God's hand, for the correction of his people, 
in order to their reformation; “ Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth his 
heart think so,” Jsa.x. 7. And thus it is here; the nations are gathered against 
Zion, as soldiers into the field, but God gathers them as sheaves into the floor, 
to be beaten to pieces; and they could not have been so easily, so effectually 
destroyed, if they had not gathered together against Zion. Note, The designs 
of enemies for the ruin of the church often prove ruining to themselves, and 
thereby they prepare themselves for destruction, and put themselves in the 
way of it. They are “snared in the work of their own hands.” Secondly. Zion 
shall have the honour of being victorious over them, ver. 13, when they are 
“gathered as sheaves into the floor,” to be trodden down, as the corn then was 
by the oxen; then “ Arise and thresh, O daughter of Zion.” Instead of fearing 
them, and fleeing from them, boldly set upon them, and take the opportunity 
Providence favours thee with of trampling upon them. Plead not thine own 
weakness, and that thou art not a match for so many confederated enemies ; 
God will make thy horn iron to push them down, and thy hoofs brass to tread 
upon them when they are down; and thus thou shalt beat in pieces many 
people that have long been beating thee in pieces. Thus, when God pleaseth 
‘The daughter of Babylon is made a threshing-floor, it is time to thresh her, 
Jer. li. 33. And the worm Jacob is made a threshing instrument, with which 
God will “thresh the mountains, and make them as chaff,” Zsa, xli. 14, 15. How 
strangely, how happily, are the tables turned since Jacob was the threshing- 
floor, and Babylon the threshing instrument, Jsa. xxi. 10. Note, When God 
has conquering work for his people to do he will furnish them with strength 
and ability for it,—will make the horn iron, and the hoofs brass; and when he 
doth so, they must exert the power he gives them, and execute the commission 3 
even the daughter of Zion must arise and thresh. Thirdly. The glory of the 
victory shall redound to God. Zion shall thresh these sheaves in the floor, but 
the corn threshed out shall be a meat offering at God's altar; “I will conse- 
erate their gain unto the Lord,” (that is, 1 will have it consecrated,) and “their 
substance unto the Lord of the whole earth.” ‘The spoils gained by Zion’s 
victory shall be brought into the sanctuary, and devoted to God, either in part, 
as those of Midian, Num. xxxi. 28, or in whole, as those of Jericho, Jos. vi. 17. 
God is Jehovah, the fountain of being; he is the ‘‘ Lord of the whole earth,” 
the fountain of power, and therefore needs not any of our gain or subsiance, 
but may challenge and demund it all if he pleaseth; and with ourselves we 


— 


this propheey was fulfilled, we may notice three expressions in it: 
“Zion,” “Jerusalem,” and “the mountain of the house.” According to 
good authorities, all these have proper meanings : Zion, they say, is the 
south-western portion of modern Jerusalem; the Jerusalem of Micah 
was the portion of the city north and north-east of this; while “the 
mountain of the house”’ will be the elevated platform upon which the 
Temple stood. If this view is correct, we may ask whether such a 
state of things as is here predicted could befall or has befallen the 
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must devote all we have to his honour, to be employed as he directs. Thus far 
all we have must have holiness to the Lord written upon it; all our gain and 
substance must be “consecrated to the Lord of the whole earth,” Jsa. xxiii. 18. 
And extraordinary successes call for extraordinary acknowledgments, whether 
they be of spoils in war or gains in trade. It is God that gives us power to get 
wealth, which way soever it is honestly got, and therefore he must be honoured 
with what we get. Some make all this to point at the defeat of Sennacherib, 
when he besieged Jerusalem, others to the destruction of Babylon, others te 
the successes of the Maccabees; but the learned Dr. Pocock, and others, think 
it had its full accomplishment in the spiritual victories obtained by the Gospel 
of Christ over the powers of darkness that fought against it. ‘The nations 
thought to have ruined Christianity in its infancy, but it was victorious over 
them. ‘Those that persisted in their enmity were Geakan to pieces, Mat. xxi. 44 
particularly the Jewish nation. But multitudes by Divine grace were gaine 
to the church; and they and their substance were consecrated to the Lord 
Jesus, the Lord of the whole earth. 


CHAPTER V. 


In this chapter we have, I. A prediction of the troubles and distresses of the Jewish 
nation, ver. 1. II. A promise of the Messiah, and of his kingdom, to support the 
people of God in the day of these troubles. 1. Of the birth of the Messiah, ver. 2, 3; 
2. Of his advancement, ver. 4; 3. Of his protection of his people, and his victory over 
his and their enemies, ver. 5, 6; 4. Of the great increase of the church, and the bless- 
ings that shall come to the world by it, ver. 7; 5. Of the destruction of the enemies of 
the church, both those without, that attack it, and those within, that expose it, 
ver. 8—15. 


OW gather thyself in troops, O daughter of troops : 
He hath laid siege against us: 
They shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod upon the 
2 But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratah, [cheek 
Though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, 
Yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me ¢hat is to 
be ruler in Israel ; [lasting. 
Whose goings forth have been from of old, from ever- 


RUINS (ANCIENT) AT BETHLEHEM, 

3 Therefore will he give them up, [forth : 
Until the time ¢hat she which travaileth hath brought 
Then the remnant of his brethren shall return unto the 

children of Israel. 

4 And heshall stand and feed in the strength of the Lorp. 
In the majesty of the name of the Lorp his God; 

And they shall abide: 
For now shall he be great unto the ends of the earth. 

5 And this man shall be the peace, 

When the Assyrian shall come into our land: 
And when he shall tread in our palaces, 

Then shall we raise against him seven shepherds, 
And eight principal men. 

6 And they shall waste the land of Assyria with the sword, 

And the land of Nimrod in the entrances thereof : 
Thus shall he deliver ws from the Assyrian, 
When he cometh into our land, 

And when he treadeth within our borders. 


Here, as before, we have, " 
First. ‘he abasement and distress of Zion, ver. 1. The Jewish nation fe. 
many years before the captivity dwindled and fell into disgrace ; “ Now gather 
thyself in troops, O daughter of troops!” It is either a summons t» Zions 
enemies, that had treops at their service, to come and do theiz worst against her 
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city ; and, in fact, we shall find an affirmative answer necessary. Zion 
could have been and we read has been cultivated ; the lower portions 
of the city are buried under vast heaps of rubbish of immense depth ; 
and the Temple mount has been not much better than a rocky pro- 
tuberance, though now it has some buildings on it. ‘ 
iv. 1—3. The prediction of utter overthrow is at once followed by 
one of surpassing glory, and the fallen city is to be renewed in fame 
beyond all precedent, These three verses are almost the same as 
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(God will suffer them to do it,) or a challenge to Zion’s friends, that had troops 
too at command, to come and do their best for her. Let them gather in troops, 

et it should be to no purpose; for, saith the prophet, in the name of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, “ tie hath laid siege against us.” The king of Assyria 
has, the king of Babylon has, and we know not which way to defend ourselves, 
so that the enemies shall gain their point, and prevail so far as “to smite the 
judge of Israel,” the king, the chief justice, and aie other inferior judges, ‘with 
a rod upon the cheek,” in contempt of them and their dignity. Having made 
them prisoners, they shall use them as shamefully as any one of the common 
captives. Complaint had been made of the judges of Israel, cA. iii. 11, that 
they were corrupt and took bribes, and this disgrace came justly upon them 
for abusing their power; yet it was a great calamity to Israel to have their 
judges treated thus ignominiously. Some make this the reason why the troops 
shall lay eax to Jerusalem, that is, the Roman army, because the Jews “ shall 
sinite the judge of Israel upon the cheek,” because of the indignities they shall 
do to the Messiah, the Judge of Israel, whom they smote on the cheek, saying 
* Prophesy who smote thee!” But the former sense seems more probable, and 
that it is meant of the besieging of Jerusalem, not by tne Romans, but by the 
Chaldeans; and was fultilled in the indignities done to king Zedekiah and the 
princes of the house of David. 

aon g The advancement of Zion’s king. _Having shewed how low the 
house of David should be brought, and how vilely the shield of that mighty 
family should be cast away, as though it had not been anointed with oil,—to 
encourage the faith of God’s people, who might be tempted now to think that 
his covenant with David and his house was abrogated, according to the 
psalmist’s complaint, Ps. Ixxxix. 38, 39, he adds an illustrious prediction of 
the Messiah and his kingdom, in whom that covenant should be established, 
and the honours of that fein should be revived, advanced, and perpetuated. 
Now let us see, 

1. How the Messiah is here described. It is he that is to be “ruler in Israel 
whose goiugs forth have been from of old, from everlasting,” from the ‘ days of 
eternity, as the word is. Where we have, 

Ist. His existence from eternity as God. His goings forth or emanations, 
as the goings forth of the beams from the sun, were, or have been, of old, from 
everlasting ; which, saith Dr. Pocock, is so signal a description or Christ's 
eternal generaticn, or his going forth as the Son of God, begotten of his Father 
before ali worlds, that this prophecy must belong only to him, and could never 
be verified of any other. It certainly speaks of a going forth that was now 
past, when the prophet spoke, and cannot but be read as we read it, his out- 
goings have been; and the putting of both these words together, which 
severally are used to denote eternity, plainly shew that they must be taken in 
the strictest sense, the same with hs xe. 2, “ From everlasting to everlasting 
thou art God,” and can be applied to no other but to him who was able to say, 
“Before Abraham was, I am,” Jno. viii. 58. Dr. Pocock observes that the 
‘yoing forth’ is used, Deu. viti. 3, for a word which ‘ proceedeth out of the 
mouth,’ and is therefore very fitly used to signify the eternal generation of 
Ls who is called the Word of God, that was “in the beginning with God,” 

no. 1. 1, 2. 

2nd. His office as Mediator. He was to be ruler in Israel, king of his church; 
he was to “reign over the house of Jacob for ever,” Lu. i. 32, 33. ‘The Jews 
object that our Lord Jesus could not be the Messiah, for he was so far from 
being ruler in Israel, that Israel ruled over him, and put him to death, and 


would not have him to reign over them; but he answered that himself, when |: 


he said his “kingdom was not of this world,” Jno. xviii. 36. And it is a spiritual 
Israel that he reigns over, the children of promise, all the foilowers of believing 
Abraham and praying Jacob; in the hearts of these he reigns by his Spirit and 
gees and in the society of these by his words and ordinances. And was not 
1e ruler in Israel whom winds and seas obeyed, and legions of devils were 
forced to truckle to, and who commanded away diseases from the sick, and 
called the dead out of their graves? None but he “ whose goings forth were 
from of old, from everlasting,” was fit to be “ruler in Israel,” to be a head of 
the church, and head over all things to the church. 

2. What is here foretold concerning him. : 

Ist. That Bethlehem should be the place of his nativity, ver. 2. This was the 
Scripture which the scribes went upon, when, with the greatest assurance, they 
told Herod “ where Christ should be born,” Mat. ii. 6; and from hence it was 
universally known among the Jews that “* Christ cometh out of the town of 
Bethlehem where David was,” Jno. vii. 42. Bethlehem signifies the house of 
bread, the fittest place for him to be born in who is the bread of life. And 
because it was the city of David, by a special providence it was ordered that he 
should be born there who was to be the Son of David, and his heir and succes- 
sor for ever. It is called Bethlehem-Ephratah, both names of the same city, as 
appears, Gren. xxxv. 19. It was “little among the thousands of Judah,” not 
considerable either for the number of the inhabitants or the figure they made ; 
it had nothing in it worthy to have this honour put upon it. But God in that. 
as in other instances, chose to exalt them of low degree, Lu. i. 52, Christ would 
give honour to the place of his birth, and not derive honour from it. Though 
thou be little, iz this shall make thee great; and, as St. Matthew reads it, 
thon “art not the least among the princes of Judah,” but upon this account art 
really honourable above any of them. 
that are little in the world. 

2nd. That in the fulness of time he should be born of a woman; ver. 3, 
“Therefore will he give them up. He will give up his people Israel to distress 
and trouble, and will defer their salvation, which has been so long promised 
and expected, until the time, the set time, “that she which travaileth hath 
brought forth ;” or, as it should be read, ‘that she who shall bring forth shall 
have brought forth ;’ that the blessed virgin, who was to be the mother of the 
Messiah, shall have brought him forth at Bethlehem, the place appointed. This 

r. Pocock thinks to be the most proper, genuine sense of the words. Though 
the outgvings of the Messiah were from everlasting, yet the redemption in Je- 
rusalem, the consolation of Israel, must be waited for, Lu. ii. 25—38, till the time 
that “she who should bring forth” (so the virgin Mary is called, as Christ is 
himself called, “ he that should come”) shall bring forth; and in the meantime 
he will give them up. Divine salvations must be waited for until the tine fixed 
for the bringing of them forth. 

3rd. That “the remnant of his brethren shall then return unto the children 
of Israel.” ‘The remnant of the Jewish nation shall return to the spirit of the 


A relation to Christ will magnify those 


true genuine children of Israel, a people in covenant with God; the hearts of | 


the children shail be turned to the fathers, Mal. iv. 6. Some understand it of 
all believers, Gentiles as well as Jews; they shall all be incorporated into the 
commonwealth of Israel; and, as they are all brethren to one another, so “ he is 
not ashanied to call them brethren,” fed. ii. 11. 

4th. That he shall be a glorious Prince, and his subjects shall be happy under 
his government; ver. 4, “ He shall stand and feed ;” that is, he shall both teach 
and rule, and shall continue to do so, as a "ho Shepherd, with wisdom, and 
care, and love. So it was foretold, “ He shall feed his Hock like a shepherd,” 
shall provide green pastures for them, and under-shepherds to lead them into 


these pastures. He is the good Shepherd that goes before the sheep, and pre- | 


sides among them. He shall do thie, not as an ordinary man, but in the xtrenvth 


Isa. ii. 2—4, to which we must refer, as perhaps the older form of the 
assage. 

7 te 4—7. Notwithstanding the remark in the last note, it is observ- 

able that ptenbigors on with his prophecy, and depicts at greater 

Jength than Isaiah the blessed state of ‘the last days.” The vine 

and the fig-tree, fruit-bearing trees, were typical of peace as well as 

of plenty, because hostile forces would be too ready to destroy them. 


The expression “all people will walk every one in the name of his 
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of the Lord, as one clothed with a Divine power to go through his work, and 
hreak through the difficulties in his way, so as not to fail or be discouraged. 
He shall do it “in the majesty of the name of the Lord his God;” that is, so as 
plainly to evidence that God’s name was in him, Zr. xxiii. 21, the majesty of his 
name; for “he taught as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” The pro- 
phets prefaced their messages with, “* Thus saith the Lord;” but Christ spoke not 
asa servant, but asa son, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you:” this was feeding “in 
the majesty of the name of the Lord his God. All power was given him in 
heaven and in earth,” a “ power over all flesh,” by virtue of which he still rules 
“in the majesty of the name of the Lord his God,” a name above every name, 
Christ’s government shall be, First. Very happy for his subjects, for they shall 
abide, They shall be safe and easy, and continue so for ever ; “ because he lives, 
they shall live also.” They shall lie down in the green pastures to which he 
shall lead them, “shall abide in God’s tabernacle for ever,” Ps. Ixi. 4; his 
ehurch shall abide, and he in it and with it always even to the end of the 
world. Secondly. it shall be very glorious to himself; “ Now shall he be great 
to the ends of the earth.” Now he stands and feeds his flock, “ now shall he be 
great;” for Christ reckons it his greatuess to do good. Now he shall be great 
to the ends of the earth, fur the uttermost parts of the earth shall be given him 
for his possession, and the ends of the world shall see his salvation. 

5th. That he shall secure the peace and welfare of his church and people 
ayainst all the attempts of his and their enemies; ver. 5, 6,“ This man,” as king 
and ruler, “shall be the peace when the Assyrian shall come into this land. 
This refers to the deliverance of Hezekiah and his kingdom from the power of 
Sennacherib, who invaded them, in the type; but under the shadow of that is 
a promise of the safety of the gospel church, and of all believers, from the 
designs and attempts of the powers of darkness, Satan and all his instruments 
the dragon and his angels, that seek to devour the church of the firstborn, and 
all that belong to it. Observe, First. The peril and danger which Christ's 
subjects are supposed to be in. ‘The Assyrian, a potent enemy, comes into 
their land, ver. 5, 6, treads within their borders, nay, prevails so far as to tread 
in their palaces; it was a time of treading down and of perplexity when Sen- 
nacherib made a descent upon Judah, took all the defenced cities, and laid siege 
to Jerusalem, Isa. xxxvi. 1, xxxvii. 3: this represented the gates of hell fighting 
against the kingdom of Christ, compassing the camp of the saints and the holy 
city, and threatening to bear down all before them. When the terrors of the 
law set themselves in array against a convinced soul, when the temptations of 
Satan assault the people of God, and the troubles of the world threaten to rob 
them of all their comforts, then the Assyrian comes into their land, and treads 
in their palaces; “ Without are fightings, within are fears.” Secondly. The 
protection and defence which his subjects are then sure to be under. Ist. Christ 
will himself be their peace. When the Assyrian comes with such a force into a 
land, can there be any other peace than a tame submission and an unresisted 
desolation? Yes, even then the chureh’s King will be the conservator of 
the church’s peace, will be for a hiding-place, /sa. xxxii. 1,2. Christ is our 
peace asa Priest, making atonement for sin and reconciling us to God; and he 
1s our peace as a King, conquering our enemies, and commanding down dis- 
quieting fears and passions; “He creates the fruit of the lips, peace.” Evep 
when the Assyrian comes into the land, when we are in the greatest distress 
and danger, and have received a sentence of death within ourselves, yet “ this 
man may be the peace.” “ In me,” saith Christ, “ you shall have peace,” when “in 
the world you have tribulation ;” at such a time our souls may dwell at ease in 
him. 2rd. He will find out proper instruments to be employed for their pro- 
tection and deliverance, and the defeat of their enemies. “Then shall we raise 
against him seven shepherds and eight principal men;” that is, a competent 
number of persons proper to oppose the enemy, and make head against him, 
and protect the church of God in peace, men that shall have the care and ten- 
derness of shepherds, and the courage and authority of principal men, or princes 
of men. Seven and eight are a certain number for an uncertain. Note, When 
God has work to do he will not want fitting instruments to do ¢€ with; and 
when he pleaseth he can do it by a few. He needs not raise thvusands, but 
seven or eight principal men may serve the turn, if God be with tnem. Magis- 
trates and ministers “are shepherds and principal men raised \n defence of 
religion’s righteous cause against the powers of sin and Satan o the world, 
3rd. The opposition given to the church shall be got over, ara the opposers 
brought down. This is represented by the laying of Assyria and Chaldea 
waste, which two nations were the most formidable enemies to the Israel of 
God of any, and the destruction of them signified the making of Christ’s ene- 
mies his fuotstool. ‘¢'They shall waste the land of Assyria with the sword,” 
and “the land of Nimrod in the entrance thereof ;” they shall make inroads 
upon the land, and put all to the sword that they find in arms, Note, ‘Those 
that threatened ruin to the church of God hasten ruin to themselves, and their 
destruction is the church's salvation: thus shall he “deliver us from the As- 
syrian.” When ‘Satan fell as lightning from heaven,” before the preaching of 
the Gospel, and Christ’s enemies, that would not have him to reign over them, 
were slain before him, then this was fulfilled. 


7 And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many 
As a dew from the Lonrp, [people 
As the showers upon the grass, 

That tarrieth not for man, 

Nor waiteth for the sons of men. 

And the remnant of Jacob shall be among the Gentiles 
In the midst of many people 

As a lion among the beasts of the forest, 

As a young lion among the flocks of sheep : 

Who, if he go through, both treadeth down, and teareth 
And none can deliver. [in pieces, 
Thine hand shall be lifted up upon thine adversaries, 
And all thine enemies shall be cut off. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lorp, 
That I will cut off thy horses out of the midst of thee, 
And I will destroy thy chariots : 

And I will cut off the cities of thy land, 

And throw down all thy strong holds: 


12 And I will cut off witcherafts out of thine hand; 


god” seems to indicate the co-existence of idolatry along with the 
greater fidelity and prosperity of the Lord’s people, and thus far it 
has been so. 

iv. 8—10. These verses confirm the previous promises, but intimate 
that before they are realised the Babylonian captivity shall take 
place. The remarkable point is that Babylon is mentioned by name 
before the empire of Babylon reached its supremacy. : 

iv. 11—13. The “now” of the prophet, both here and in verse 9 
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And thou shalt have no more soothsayers . 
13 Thy graven images also will I cut off, 
And thy standing images out of the midst of thee ; 
And thou shalt no more worship the work of thine 
hands. 
14 And I will pluck up thy groves out of the midst of thee: 
So will I destroy thy cities. 
15 And I will execute vengeance in anger and fury upon 
the heathen, 
Such as they have not heard. 
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HORSE OF STATE.—FROM A SCULPTURE NEAR SHAPOR,. 


Glorious things are here spoken of the remnant of Jacob, that remnant which 
was raised of her that halted, ch. iv. 7; and it seems to be that “remnant which 
the Lord our God shall call,” Joel ii. 32, on whom the Spirit shall be poured 
out; the remnant that shall be saved, Rom. ix. 27. Note, God's people are but 
a remnant, a small number, in comparison with the many that are left to 
perish. A little flock, but they are the remnant of Jacob, a people in cove- 
nant with God, and in his favour. Now, concerning this remnant, it is here 

romised ' 

‘ First. That they shall be asa dew in the midst of the nations, ver. 7. God’s 
vhurch is dispersed all the world. over; it is “in the midst of many people,” as 
gold in the ore, wheat in the heap. Israel according to the flesh dwelt alone, 
and was not numbered among the nations; but the spiritual Israel lies scat- 
tered “in the midst of many people,” as the “salt of the earth, ’ or as seed sown 
in the ground, here a grain and there a grain, Hos. ii. 23. Now this remnant 
shall be “as dew from the Lord.” 1. They shall be of heavenly extraction, as 
dew from the Lord, who is the father of the rain, and hath “ begotten the drops 
of the dew,” Job xxxviii. 28. They are born from above, and are not of the 
earth, savouring the things of the earth. 2. They shall be numerous as the 
drops of dew in a summer’s morning; Ps. cx. 3, “Thou hast the dew of thy 
youth.” 3. They shall be pure and clear, not muddy and corrupt, but crystal 
drops, as the water of life. 4. They shall be produced silently and without 
noise, as the dew that distils insensibly, we know not how; such is the way of 
the Spirit. 5. They shall live in a continual dependence upon God, and be still 
deriving from him, as the dew, which “tarrieth not for man,” nor “ waiteth 
for the sons of men.” They should not rely upon human aids and powers, but 
on Divine grace, for they are, and own that they are, no more than what the 
free grace of God makes them every day. 6. They shall be great blessings to 
those among whom they live, as the dew and the showers are to the grass, to 
make it grow without the help of man, or the sons of men. Their doctrine 
example, aud prayers shall make them as dew to soften and moisten others, and 
make them fruitful. Their speech shall distil as the dew, Deu, XXXil. 25 and all 
about them shall “ wait for them as for the rain,” Job xxix. 23. The people 
among whom they live shall be as the grass, which flourisheth only by the 
blessing of God, and not by the art or care of man. They shall be bereficial to 
those about them by drawing down God’s blessings on them, as Jacob on 
Laban’s house, and by cooling and mitigating God’s wrath, which otherwise 
would burn them up, as the dew preserves the grass from being scorched by 
the sun; so Dr. Pocock. They shall be mild and gentle in their behaviour, 
like their Master, who comes down “like rain upon the new-mown grass,’ 
Ps. \xxii. 6. ; 2 

Seeondly. That they shall be “as a lion among the beasts of the forest,” that 
treads down and tears in pieces, ver. 8. As they shall be silent, and gentle, and 
communicative of all good to those that receive the truth in the love of it, so 
they shall be bold asa lion in witnessing against the corruptions of the times 
and places they live in, and strong as a lion in the strength of God to resist and 
overcome their spiritual enemies. The “weapons of their warfare are mighty 
through God, to the pulling down of strong holds,” 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. They shall have 
“ courage, which all their adversaries should not be able to resist,” Lu. xxi. 15; as 
when the lion tears, none can deliver. When infidelity is silenced, and all 
iniquity made to stop her mouth, when sinners are convinced and converted 
by the power of the Gospel in the doctrine of its ministers and the conversa- 
tion of its professors, then the remnant of Jacob is like a lion. This is explained 
yer. 9, “Thine hand shall be lifted up upon thine adversaries ;” the church shall 
have the upper hand at last of all that oppose her. Her “enemies shall be cut 
off;” that is, they shall cease to be enemies, their enmity shall be cut off. 
Christ’s arrows of conviction shall be sharp in their hearts, so that they shall 
“fall under him ;” that is, they shall yield themselves subjects to him, Ps. xlv. 5, 
and be happily conquered and subdued, Ps. ex. 2. , 

Thirdly. That they shall be brought off from all carnal confidences which 
they had relied on; that by the providence of God they should enjoy such a 
security as that they should not need them; and by the grace of God they 
should be brought to see the folly of them, and come otf from them, It was the 
sin of Israel that they furnished themselves extravagantly with horses and 
chariots, and were soothsayers and idolaters; (see Jsa. ii. 6—8;) but here it is 
»romised that they should nut regard them any more. The tranquillity of the 
Lindon of Christ is intended in that promise, which explains this, Zech. ix. 10, 
“T will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem.’ 
Note, Itisa great mercy to be deprived of those things which we have reposed 


— 


may fairly be understood of his own time. Surrounded by hostile 


tribes, who were viewed with apprehension, the Jews were yet assured- 


that in the end they would rise above them, and that neither present 
nor future misfortunes could prevent the final issue. 

v. 1, This verse belongs to the fourth chapter, where the Hebrew 
text has it. The phrase “ daughter of troops” is a personification of 
an army, to which the prophet addresses an appeal. We agree with 
those who think the reference is to the foreign invadere of Israel, 
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|a confidence in, in competition with God, which we have made our arm, ana 
| after which we have gone a whoring from God. Let us observe the particulars; 
1, They had trusted in chariots and horses, and multiplied them, Ps. xx. 7; but 
now God will cut off their horses, and destroy their chariots, ver. 10, as “ David 
houghed the chariot-horses,” 2 Sam. viii. 4. They shall not have them, lest they 
should be tempted to trust in them, 2. They depended upon their strongholds 
and fortified cities for their security, but God will take care that they be de- 
molished; ver. 11, “ Ll will cut off the cities of thy land;” that is, “I will throw 
down thy strongholds.” ‘They shall have them for habitations, but not for gar- 
risons, for God will be their only place of defence, their high tower and their 
deliverer. 3. Many of them depended much upon the conduct and advice of 
their conjurers, diviners, and fortune-tellers, and those God will cut off, not only 
| as weak things, and insufficient to relieve them, but as wicked things, and sufhi- 
cient to ruin them; ver. 12, “1 will cut off witcherafts out of thine hand,” that 
| thou shalt no more take hold of them, and stay thyself upon them; and *thow 
shalt have no more soothsayers,” for thou shalt be convinced that all their pre- 
_ tensions area cheat. The justice of the nation shall cut them off according to the 
|law, Lev. xx. 27; the preaching of the Gospel brought men off from using 
curious arts, Acts xix. 19. 4. Many of them had said to the work of their hands, 
Ye are our gods; but now idolatry shall be abolished and abandoned; ver. 13, 
|“ Thy graven images will I cut off, and thy standing images,” both those that 
| were moveable and those that were fixed. They shall ha destroyed by the 
power of the law of Moses, and deserted by the power of the Gospel of Christ 
so that “thou shalt no more worship the work of thy hands,” but be ashamed. 
that ever thou hast been so deluded. Among other monuments of idolatry, 
“Twill pluck up thy groves out of the midst of thee,” ver. 14, which were 
planted and preserved in honour of their idols, and used in the worship of them. 
These they were ordered to burn, Deu. xii. 2,3; and if they do not, God will, 
so as that they shall not have them to trust to. And so “ will I destroy thy 
| cities,” meaning the cities that were dedicated to the idols, to some or other 
dunghill deity, which they confided in for their protection. 

Fourthly. That those who stand it out against the Gospel of Christ, and con- 
tinue in league with their idolatries and witcherafts, shall fall under the wrath 
of God, and be consumed by it; ver. 15, “ 1 will execute vengeance in anger and 
fury upon the heathen,” that is, upon the heathenism, “such as they have not 
heard.” Idolatries shall be done away, and idolaters put to shame. I will 
execute vengeance upon the heathen which have not heard, (so some read it,) or 
which would not hear and receive the doctrine of Christ. God will give his 
Son either the hearts or the necks of his enemies, and make them either his 
friends or his footstool. 


CHAPTER VI. 


After the precious promises in the two foregoing chapters, relating to the Messiah’s king- 
dom, the prophet is here directed to set the sins of Israel in order before them, for their 
conviction and humiliation, as necessary to make way for the comfort of gospel grace. 
Christ's forerunner was a reprover, and preached repentance, and so prepared his way. 
Here, I. God enters an action against his people for their base ingratitude, and the ill 
returns they had made him for his favours, ver. 1—5. II. He shews the wrong course 
they took, when they were under convictions, and the frivolous proposals they made, in 
answer to his charge, and what course they should have taken, ver.6—8. III. He calls 
upon them to hear the voice of his judgments, and set the sins in order before them, 
for which he still proceeded in his controversy with them, ver. 9; their injustice, 
ver. 10—15; and their idolatry, ver, 16; for both which ruin was coming upon them. 


EAR ye now what the Lorp saith ; 
Arise, contend thou before the mountains, 
And jet the hills hear thy voice 
2 Hear ye, O mountains, the Lorp’s controversy, 
And ye strong foundations of the earth : 
For the Lorp hath a controversy with his people, 
And he will plead with Israel. 
3 O my people, what have I done unto thee ? 
And wherein have I wearied thee ? 
Testify against me. 
4 For I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, 
And redeemed thee out of the house of servants ; 
And I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. ; 
5 O my people, remember now what Balak king of Moab 
consulted, 
And what Balaam the son of Beor answered him 
From Shittim unto Gilgal ; ; 
That ye may know the righteousness of the Lorp. 


Here, First. The prefaces to the message are very solemn, and such as may 
engage our_most serious attention. 1. ‘he people are commanded to give 
audience, “Hear ye now what the Lord saith.” What the prophet speaks, he 
speaks from God, and in his name, they are therefore bound to hear it, not as 
the word of a sinful, dying man, but of the holy, living God. Hear now what 
he saith, for, first or last, he will be heard. 2. The prophet is commanded to 
speak in earnest, and to put an emphasis upon what he said, “ Arise, contend 
thou before the mountains,” or with the mountains, “‘and let the hilis hear thy 
voice,” if it were possible. Contend with the mountains and hills of Judga, 
that is, with the inhabitants of those mountains and hills; and some think 
reference is had to those mountains and hills on which they worshipped idols, 
’and which by that means were polluted. But it is rather to be taken more 
generally, as appears by his call, not only to the mountains, but to the “ strong 
foundations of the earth,” pur?.ant to the instructions given him. This is 
designed, Ist. To excite the earnestness of the prophet. He must speak as 
vehemently as if he designed to make even the hills and mountains hear bim, 
must cry aloud and not spare; what he has to say in God’s name he must pro- 
claim publicly before the mountains, as one that was neither ashamed nor 
afraid to own his message; he must speak as one concerned, and one that 
desired to speak to the heart, and therefore appeared to speak from the heart. 
2nd. ‘To expuse the stupidity of the people; “ Let the hills hear thy voice,” for 
this senseless, careless people will not hear it, will not heed it. Let the rocns, 
the foundation of the earth, that have no ears, hear, since Israel, that has ears, 


v. 2. The Messianic intention of this verse has peen advocated by 
the great majority of commentators. The opponents of this view 
have been compelled to resort to unworthy devices. Asa rule, both 
Jews and Christians have recognised the application of the words to 
the Messiah. Dr. 8S. Davidson, whose proclivities are not what is 
called orthodox, and who objects to some of the details of the common 
interpretation, says, “The words relate to the Messiah,” and asks, 
“How could a Messianic prophecy be fulfilled in any person or time, 
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will not hear. It is an appeal to the mountains and hills; let them bear witness 
that Israel has fair warning given them, and good counsel, if they would but 
take it. Thus Isaiah begins with, “ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth.” 
Let them judge between God and his vineyard, 

Secondly. The message itself is very affecting. He is to let all the world 
know that God has a quarrel with his people, good ground for an action 
against them. ‘Their offences are public, and therefore so are the articles of 
smpeachment exhibited against them. ‘Take notice, “the Lord has a contro- 
versy with his people, and he will plead with Israel,” will plead by his prophets, 
plead by his providences, to make good his charge. Note, 1. Sin begets a con- 
troversy between God and man. The righteous God has an action against 
every sinner, an action of debt, an action of trespass, an action of slander. 
2. If Israel, God’s own professing peeple, provoke him by sin, he will let them 
know that he has a controversy with them. He sees sin in them, and is dis- 
pleased with it; nay, their sins are more displeasing to him than the sins of 
others, as they are a greater grief to his spirit and dishonour to his name. 
3. God will plead with those whom he has a controversy with, will plead with 
his people Israel, that they may be convinced, and that he may be justified. In 
the close of the foregoing chapter he pleaded with the heathen in anger and 
fury, to bring them to ruin, but here he pleads with Israel in compassion and ten- 
derness, to bring them to repentance: “ Come now and let us reason together ;” 
God reasons with us, to teach us to reason with ourselves. See the equity of 
God’s cause, it will bear te be pleaded, and sinners themselves will be forced 
to confess judgment, and to own that God’s ways are equal, but their ways are 
unequal, Eze. xviii. 25. Now, 

1. God here challengeth them to shew what he had done against them which 
might give them oecasion to desert him. They had revolted from God, and 
rebelled against him; but had they any cause to do so? ver. 3, “O my people, 
what have I done unto thee? herein have I wearied thee?” If subjects 
quit their allegiance to their prince, they will pretend, as the ten tribes did, 
when they revolted from Rehoboam, that his yoke is too heavy for them; 
but can you pretend any such thing? What have I done to you that is unjust 
or unkind? Wherein have I wearied you with the impositions of service, or 
the exactions of tribute? “ Have I made you to serve with an offering?” 
Zsa. xliii. 23. “ What iniquity have your fathers found in me?” Jer. ii. 5. He 
never deceived us, or disappointed our expectations from him, never did us 
wrong, or put disgrace upon us; why, then, do we wrong and dishonour him, 
and frustrate his expectations from us? Here is a challenge to all that ever 
were in God’s service, to testify against him, if they have found him in any 
thing a hard master, and his demands unreasonable, 

2. Since they could not shew any thing he had done against them, he will 
show them a great deal he has done for them, which should have engaged them 
for ever to his service, ver. 4,5. They are here directed, and we in them, to 
look a great way back in their reviews of the Divine favour; let them remem- 
ber their former days, their first days, when they were formed into a people. 
and the great things God did for them: ° J 

Ist. When he brought them out of Egypt, the land of their bondage, ver. 4. 
They were content with their slavery, and almost in love with their chains, for 
the sake of the garlic and onions they had plenty of; but God brought them 
up, inspired them with an ambition of liberty, and animated them with a reso- 
lution, bya bold effort, to shake off their fetters. The Egyptians held them fast, 
and wouid not let the people go, but God redeemed them, not by price, but by 
force, “out of the house of servants,” or rather, “ the house of bondage,” for it 
is the same word that is used in the preface to the ten commandments; which 
insinuates that the same considerations which are arguments for duty, if they 
be not improved by us, will be improved against us as aggravations of sin. 
When he brought them out of Egypt into a vast howling wilderness, as he left 
not himself without witness, so he left not them without guides, for he sent 
before them Moses, Aaron, and Miriam,—threé pies: saith the Chaldee 
paraphrase: Moses, the great prophet of the Old Testament; Aaron, his pro- 
phet, #x. vii. 1; and Miriam, a prophetess, Hx. xv. 20. Note, When we are 
calling to mind God’s former mercies to us, we must not forget the mercy of 
good teachers and governors when we were young; let those be made mention 
of to the glory of God, who went before us, saying, This is the way, walk in it. 
It was God that sent them before us, to prepare the way of the Lord, and to 
prepare a people for him. 

2nd. When he brought them into Canaan. God no less glorified himself, and 
honoured them, in what he did for them when he brought them into the land 
of their rest, than in what he did for them when he brought them out of the 
land of their servitude. When Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, were dead, yet they 
found God the same. Let them remember now what God did for them, First. 
In baffling and defeating the designs of Balak and Balaam against them, which 
he did by the power he has over the hearts and tongues of men, ver. 5. Let 
them remember * what Balak the king of Moab consulted,” what mischief he 
devised and .designed to do to Israel, when they encamped in the plains of 
Moab ; that which he consulted was to curse Israel, to divide between them 
and their God, and to disengage him from the protection of them. Among the 
heathen, when they made war upon any people, they endeavoured by magic, 
charms, or otherwise, to get from them their tutelar gods, as to rob [roy of its 
palladium. Macrobius has a chapter De ritu evocandi deos,—' concerning the 
solemnity of calling out the gods.’ This Balak would try against Israel; but 
remember “ what Balaam the son of Beor answered him,” how, contrary to his 
own intention and inclination, instead of cursing Israel he blessed them, to the 
extreme confusion and vexation of Balak. Let them remember the malice of 
the heathen against them, and for that reason never “learn the way of the 
heathen,” or associate with them; let them remember the kindness of their 
God to them, how he “turned the curse into a blessing, because the Lord thy 
God loved thee,” as it is Deu. xxiii. 5, and for that reason never forsake him. 
Note, The disappointing of the devices of the church’s enemies ought always 
to be remembered to the glory of the church’s Protector, who can make the 
answer of the tongue directly to contradict the preparation and consultation of 
the heart, Pr. xvi. 1. Secondly. In bringing them from Shittim, their last 
lodgment out of Canaan, unto Gilgal, their first lodgment in Canaan. There it 
was, between Shittim and Gilgal, that, upon the death of Moses, Joshua, a type 
of Christ, was raised up to put Israel in possession of the land of promise, and 
to fight their battles. ‘Chere it was that they passed over Jordan, through the 
divided waters, and renewed the covenant of circumcisiun; these mercies of 
God to their fathers they must now remember, that they may know the right- 
eousness of the Lord,—his righteousness, so the word is; his justice in de- 
stroying the Canaanites. his goodness in giving rest to his people Israel, and 
his faithfulness to his promise made unto the fathers. ‘The remembrance of 
what God had done for them might convince them of all this, and engage them 
for ever to his service. Or, they may refer to the controversy now pleaded 
between God and Israel; let them remember God’s many favours to them and 
their fathers, and compare with them their unworthy, ungrateful carriage 
towards him, that they may know the righteousness of the Lord in contending 
with them; and :¢ may appear that in this controversy he has right on his 
side. His ways are equal, for he will be justified when he speaks, and clear 
when he judgeth. 
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6 Wherewith shall I come before the Lorn, 
And bow myself before the high God ? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
With calves of a year old ? 
7 Will the Lorp be pleased with thousands of rama, 
Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 
8 He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good ; 
And what doth the Lorp require of thee, 
But to do justly, and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God ? 


Here is the proposal for accommodation between God and Israel, the parties 
that were at variance in the beginning of the chapter. Upon the trial, judg- 
ment is given against Israel, oT are convicted of injustice and ingratitude 
towards God, the crimes with which they stood charged; it is too plain to be 
denied, too bad to be excused. And therefore, 

First. They express their desires to be at peace with God upon any terms; 
ver. 6, 7, ““ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord?” Being made sensible of 
ee ae of God’s controversy with them, and dreading the consequences of 
it, they were inquisitive what they might do to be reconciled to God, and to 
make him their friend. They apply themselves to a proper person with this 
inquiry,—to the prophet, the Lord’s messenger, by whose ministry they had been 
convinced. Who so fit to shew them their way as he that had made them sen- 
sible of their having missed it? And it is observable that each one speaks for 
himself. “ Wherewith shall | come?” Knowing every one the plague of his 
own heart, they ask not, What shall this man do? but, What shall I do? Note, 
Deep convictions of guilt and wrath will put men upon careful inquiries after 
peace and pardon, and then, and not till then, there begins to be some hopes 
of them. They inquire wherewith they may come before the Lord, and bow 
themselves before the high God. ‘They believe there is a God, that he is 
Jehovah, and that he is the high God, the Most High. They whose consciences 
are convinced have learned to speak very honourably of God, whom before 
they spake slightly of. Now, 1. We know we must come before God. He is 
the God with whom we have to do; we must come as subjects to pay our 
homage to him, as beggars to ask alms from him; nay, we must come before 
him as criminals, to receive our doom from him, must come before him as our 
Judge. 2. When we come before him we must bow before him; it is our duty 
to be very humble and reverent in our approaches to him, and when we come 
before him there is no remedy but we must submit; it is to no purpose to con- 
tend with him. 3. When we come and bow before him, it is our great concern 
to find favour with him, and to be accepted of him; their inquiry is, What will 
the Lord be pleased with? Note, All that rightly understand themselves and 
their own interest cannot but be solicitous what they must do to please God, 
to avoid his displeasure, and to obtain his goodwill. 4. In order to God’s being 
pleased with us, our care must be that the sin by which we have displeased 
him may be taken away, and an atonement made for it. The inquiry here 
is, ““ What shall I give for my transgression,” for “the sin of mz soul?” Note, 
The transgression we are guilty of is the sin of our soul; for the soul acts it,— 
without the soul’s act it is not sin; and the soul suffers by it,—it is the disorder, 
disease, and defilement of the soul, and threatens to be the death of it; “ What 
shall I give for my transgression?” What will be accepted as a satisfaction of 
his justice, a reparation of his honour? and what will avail to shelter me from 
his wrath? 5. We must therefore ask, Wherewith may we come before him? 
We must not appear before the Lord empty. What shall we bring with us? In 
what manner must we come? In whose name must we come? We have not 
that in ourselves which will recommend us to him, but must have it from 
another; what righteousness then shall we appear before him in ? 

Secondly. ‘They make proposals, such as they are, in order to it. Their 
inquiry was very good and right, and what we are all concerned to make; but 
their proposals betray their ignorance, though they shew their zeal; let us 
examine them, 

1. They bid high, They offer, 1st. That which is very rich and costly—thou- 
sands of rams. (God required one ram for a sin offering; they proffer Hocks of 
them, their whole stock, will be content to make themselves beggars, so that 
they may but be at peace with God. They will bring the best they have, the 
rams, and the most of them, till it comes to thousands. 2nd. That which is 
very dear to them, and which they would be most loath to part with. They 
could be content to part with their firstborn for their transgressions, if that 
would be accepted as an atonement, and the fruit of their body for the sin of 
their soul. To them that were become vain in their imaginations, this seemed 
a probable expedient of making satisfaction for sin, because our children are 
pieces of ourselves, and therefore the heathen sacrificed their children to 
appease their offended deities. Note, Those that are thoroughly convinced 
of sin, of the malignity of it, and of their misery and danger by reason of it, 
would give all the vor if they had it, for peace and pardon. 

2. Yet they do not bid right. It is true some of these things were instituted 
by the ceremonial law, as the bringing of burnt offerings to God’s altar, and 
calves of a year old,—rams for sin offerings, and oil for the meat offerings ; but 
these alone would not recommend them to God. God had often declared that 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams; that sa- 
crifice and offering he would not. The legal sacrifices had their virtue and value 
from the institution and reference they had to Christ the great propitiation ; 
but otherwise, of themselves, it was impossible that the blood of bulls and goats 
shouid take away sin. And as tothe other things here mentioned, Ist. Some 
of them are impracticable things, as rivers of oil, which nature has not pro- 
vided to feed men’s luxury, but rivers of water, to supply men’s necessity. All 
the proposals of yee: but those that are according to the Gospel, are absurd. 
One stream of the blood of Christ is worth ten thousand rivers of oil. 2nd. 
Some of them are wicked things, as to give our firstborn and the fruit of our 
body to death, which would but add to the transgression and the sin of the 
soul. He that hates robbery for burnt offerings much more hateth murder, 
such murder. What right have we to our firstborn, and the fruit of our body? 
Do they not belong to God? Are they not his already, and born to him? Aru 
they not sinners by nature, and their lives forfeited upon their own account ? 
How then can they be a ransom for ours? 3rd. They are all external things, 
parts of that bodily exercise which profiteth little, and which could not make 
the comers thereunto perfect. 4th. They are all insignificant, and insufficient 
to attain the end proposed. They could not answer the demands of Divine 
justice, nor satisfy the wrong done to God in his honour by sin; nor would 


except the true Messiah and his day—Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of 
God?” Healso observes that “ the chapter continues to be Messianic 
in character till the ninth verse.” He gives the following as a literal 
translation :—“ But thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, small to be reckoned 
a district in Judah, from thee shall one come forth to me who is to be 
Israel’s ruler; and his goings forth are of old, from the days of 
ancient times.” ‘The Messiah was evidently to be of the family of 
David 


v. 5. The reference to the Assyrian seems to foretell the Assyrian 
invasion of Israel, which occurred before Micah’s death. The numbers 
here are most naturally regarded as indefinite in sense, signifying 
that a number of leaders would be raised up. It is a common opinioy 
that Assyrians, both in this verse and the next, are introduced as em- 
blematic of the adversaries of the Messiah and the Gospel The 
expression “land of Nimrod” of course denotes Assyria, of which 
Nineveh, founded by Nimrod, was the capital. 
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they serve in lieu of the sanctification of the heart and the reformation of the 
life. Men will part with any thing rather than their sins, but they part with 
nothing to God's acceptance unless they part with them. 

Thirdly. God tells them plainly what he demands and insists upon from 
those that would be accepted of him, ver. 8. Let their money perish with 
them that think the pardon of sin, and the favour of God, may be so purchased. 
No; God “hath shewed thee, O man, what is good.” Here we are told, 

1, That God hath made a discovery of his mind and will to us, for the recti- 
fying of our mistakes, and the directing of our practice. Ist. It is God himself 
that hath shewed us what we must do. We need not trouble ourselves to make 
proposals, the terms are already settled and laid down. He whom we have 
offended, and to whom we are accountable, hath told us upon what conditions 
he will be reconciled to us. 2nd. It is to man that he hath shewed it; not only 
to thee, O Israel, but to thee, O man, Gentiles as well as Jews. ‘Io men that 
are rational creatures, and capable of receiving the discovery, and not to 
brutes; to men for whom a remedy is provided, not to devils, whose case is 
desperate. What is spoken to all men, every where in general, must by faith he 
applied to ourselves in particular, as if it were spoken to thee, O man, by name, 
and to no other. 3rd. It is a discovery of that which is good, and which the 
Lord reauires of us. He hath shewed us our end which we should aim at, in 
shewing us what is good, wherein our true happiness doth consist. He hath 
shewed us our way in which we must walk towards that end, in shewing us 
what he requires of us. There is something which God requires we should do 
for him, and devote to him; and it is good, it is good in itself. There is an 
innate goodness in moral duties, antecedent to the command; they are not as 
ceremonial observances, therefore good because they are commanded, but 
therefore commanded because they are good; consonant to the eternal rule 
and reason of good and evil, which is unalterable. It has likewise a direct 
tendency to our good; our conformity to it is not only the condition of our 
future happiness, but it is a great expedient of our present happiness. In 
keeping God’s commandments there is a great reward, as well as after keeping 
them. 4th. It is shewed us. God has not only made it known, but made it 
plain; he hath discovered it to us with such convincing evidence as amounts 
to a demonstration; “ Lo this, we have searched it, so it is.” 

2. What that discovery is. The good which God requires of us is not the 
paying of a price for the pardon of sin, and acceptance with God, but doing the 
duty, which is the condition of our interest in the pardon purchased, Ist. We 
must do justly, must render to all their due, according as our relation and 
obligation to them is; must do wrong to none, but do right to all, in their 
bodies, goods, and good name. 2nd. We must love mercy, not only be just to 
all we-deal with, but kind to all that need us, and that we are in a capacity of 
doing good to. Nor must we only shew mercy, but we must love merey, we 
must delight in it, as our Ged doth, must be glad of an opportunity to do good, 
and do it cheerfully. Justice is put before mercy, for we must not give that in 
alms which is wrongfully got, or with which our debts should be paid; God 
hates robbery for a burnt offering. 3rd. We must walk humbly with our God. 
This includes all the duties of the first table, as the two former do all the duties 
of the second table. We must take the Lord for our God in covenant, must 
attend on him, and adhere to him as ours, and must make it our constant care 
and business to please him. Enoch’s walking with God is interpreted, Heb. xi. 5, 
his pleasing God. We must in the whole course of our conversation conform 
ourselves to the will of God, keep up our communion with God, and study to 
approve ourselves to him in our integrity. And this we must do humbly, (sub- 
mitting our understandings to the truths of God, and our wills to his precepts 
and providences,) we must humble ourselves to walk with God, so the margin 
reads it; every thought within us must be brought down, to be brought into 
obedience to God, if we would walk comfortably with him, This is that which 
God requires, and without which the most costly services are vain oblations; 
this is more than all burnt offerings and sacrifices, 


9 The Lorp’s voice crieth unto the city, 

And the man of wisdom shall see thy name: 

Hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed it. 

Are there yet the treasures of wickedness in the house 0° 
the wicked, 

And the scant measure ¢/at is abominable ? 

Shall I count ¢hem pure with the wicked balances, 

And with the bag of deceitful weights ? 

For the rich men thereof are full of violence, 

And the inhabitants thereof have spoken lies, 

And their tongue zs deceitful in their mouth. 

Therefore also will I make ¢hee sick in smiting thee, 

In making ¢hee desolate because of thy sins. 

Thou shalt eat, but not be satisfied ; 

And thy casting down shadd be in the midst of thee ; 

And thou shalt take hold, but shalt not deliver ; 

And that which thou deliverest will I give up to the 

Thou shalt sow, but thou shalt not reap; [sword. 

Thou shalt tread the olives, but thou shalt not anoint 
thee with oil ; 

And sweet wine, but shalt not drink wine. 

For the statutes of Omri are kept, 

And all the works of the house of Ahab, 

And ye walk in their counsels ; 

That I should make thee a desolation, 

And the inhabitants thereof an hissing: 

Therefore ye shall bear the reproach of my people. 


God having shewed them how necessary it was that they should do justly, 
here shews them how plain it was that they had done unjustly; and since they 
submitted not to his controversy, nor went the right way to have it taken up, 
here he proceeds in it. Observe, 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


16 


v. 7—9.-1Is the “remnant of Jacob” here the Jewish nation 
scattered over the world since the fall of Jerusalem? It seems clear 
tnat a dispersion of Israel for a long time and ona large scale is 
intended, and that no partial captivity meets the case, The Hebrews 
are, in fact, superior to the nations among whom they sojourn, and if 
not military invaders, are spiritual conquerors, as we think is meant. 

v, 10—15. In these verses the actors appear to be the same, but 
they who have juat been described as so powerful and victorious are 
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First. How the action is entered against them, ver. 9. God speaks to the city. 
to Jerusalem, to Samaria; his voice cries to it, by his servants the prophets, 
who were to cry aloud and spare not. Note, The voice of the prophets is the 
| Lord’s voice, and that cries to the city, cries to the country. Doth not wisdom 
ery? Pr. viii. 1. When the sin of a city cries to God, his voice cries against the 
city, and when the judgments of God are coming upon a city, his voice first cries 
unto it; he warns before he wounds, because he is not willing that any should 
perish. Now observe, 

1. How the voice of God is discerned by some. “ The man of wisdom will see 
thy name.” When the voice of God cries to us we may by it see his name, may 
discern and perceive that by which he makes himself known. Yet many see it 
not, are not aware of it, because they do not regard it ;-God “ speaketh once, 
yea twice, and they perceive it not,” Job xxxiii. 14; but they that are men of 
wisdom will see it, and perceive it, and make a good use of it. Note, It isa 
| point of true wisdom to discover the name of God in the voice of God, and to 

earn what he is from what he saith. “ Wisdom shall see thy name;” for “the 
knowledge of the holy is understanding.” 

2. What this voice of God saith to all; “ Hear ye the rod, and who hath 
appointed it.” Hear the rod when it is coming, hear it at a distance, before you 
see it and feel it; and be awakened to go forth to meet the Lord in the way 
of his judgments. Hear the rod when it is come, and is actually upon you, 
and you are sensible of the smart of it; hear what it saith to you, wine con- 
victions, what counsels, what cautions it speaks to you. Note, Every rod has 
a voice, and it is the voice of God that is to be heard in the rod of God, and 
it is well for them that understand the language of it; which if we would do, 
we must have an eye to him that appointed it. Note, Every rod is appointed, 
of what kind it shall be, where it shall light, and how long it shall lie. God in 
every affliction “performeth the thing that is appointed for us,” Job xxiii. 14; 
and to him therefore we must have an eye, to him we must have an ear; hear 
what he saith to us by the affliction, “hear it, and know it for thy good,” 
Jobv.6. The work of ministers is to explain the providences .f God, and to 
quicken and direct men to learn the lessons that are taught by them. 

Secondly. What is the ground of the action, and what are the things that are 
laid to their charge. 

1. They are charged with injustice, a sin against the second table. Are there 
yet to be found among them the marks and means of fraudulent dealing? What, 
after all the methods that God has taken to teach them to do justly, will they 
yet deal unjustly? It seems they will, ver. 10; and “ Shall I count them pure? 
ver. 11. No, this is a sin which will by no means consist with a profession of 
purity. Those that are dishonest in their dealings have not the spots of God's 
children, and shall never be reckoned pure, whatever shows of devotion they 
may make. Be not deceived, God is not mocked. Whenaman is suspected 
of theft or fraud the justice of peace will send a warrant to search his housed 
God here doth as it were search the houses of these citizens, and there he finds, 
Ist. Treasures of wickedness. Abundance of wealth, but it is ill got, and not 
like to prosper; for treasures of wickedness profit nothing. 2nd. A scant 
measure by which they sold to the poor, and so exacted from them and cheated 
them. 3rd. They had wicked balances and a bag of false weights, by which, 
under a pretence of weighing what they sold, and giving the buyer what was 
right, they did him the greatest wrong, ver. 1]. 4th. Those that had wealth 
and power in their hands abused it to oppression and extortion. ‘“‘ The rich 
men thereof are full of violence;” for they that have much would have more, 
and are in a capacity of making it more by the power which their abundance 
of wealth gives them. They are full of violence; that is, they have their houses 
full of that which is got by violence. 5th. Those that had not advantage of 
doing wrong by their wealth yet found means of defrauding those they dealt 
with. “The inhabitants thereof have spoken lies;” if they are not able to use 
force and violence, they use fraud and deceit. “ The inhabitants” have “spoken 
lies, and their tongue is decéitful in their mouth;” they do not stick at a 
deliberate lie to make a good bargain. Some understand it of their speaking 
falsely concerning God, saying, “ ‘he Lord seeth not. He hath forsaldl the 
earth,” Eze. viii. 12. 

2. ‘hey are charged with idolatry; ver. 16, “ The statutes of Omri are kep 
and all the work of the house of Ahab.” Both these kings were wicked, an 
“did evil in the sight of the Lord;” but the wickedness which they established 
by a law, concerning which they made statutes, and which was the peeuliar 
work of that house, was idolatry. Omri walked in the way of Jeroboam, and in 


lis sin of provoking God to anger with their vanities, 1 Kin. xvi. 26; Ahab intro- . 


duced the worship of Baal, 1 Kin. xvi. 31. These reigns were some ages before the 
time when this prophet lived, and yet the wickedness w hich they established by 
their laws and examples remained to this day; those statutes were still kept, 
and that work was still done; and the princes and people still walked in their 
counsels, took the same measures, and governed themselves and the people by 
the same politics. Observe, Ist. The same wickedness continued from one 
generation to another. Sin is a root of bitterness soon planted; but not so soon 
plucked up again. The iniquity of former ages is often transmitted to, and 
entailed upon, the succeeding ones. ‘Those that make corrupt laws, and brin 
in corrupt usages, are doing that which percha may prove she ruin of the chil 
unborn. 2nd. It was never the less evil in itself, provoking to God, and dan- 
gerous to the sinners, for its having been established and confirmed by the laws 
of princes, the examples of great men, anda long prescription. Though the 
worship of idols is enacted by the statutes of Omri, recommended by the practice 
of the house of Ahab, and pleads that usage of many generations, yet it is still 
displeasing to God and destructive to Israel; for no laws or customs are of 
force against the Divine command. 

Thirdly. What is the judgment given upon this. Being found guilty of these 
crimes, the sentence is, that which God had given them warning of, ver. 9, shall 
he brought upon them; ver. 13, “ ‘Therefore also will I make thee sick in smit- 
ing thee.” As they had smitten the poor with the rod of their oppressions, so 
would God in like manner smite them so as to make them sick, sick of the gains 
they had unjustly gotten; so that, though they had swallowed down riches, 
they should vomit them up again, Job xx. 15. Their doom is, 

1. That what they have they shall not have any comfortable enjoyment of. 
It shall do them no good; they grasped at more than enough, but when they 
have it, it shall not be enough to make them easy and happy. What is got by 
fraud and oppression cannot be kept or enjoyed with any satisfaction. Ist. 
Their food shall not nourish them; “Thou shalt eat, but not be satisfied ;” 
either because the food shall not digest, for want of God’s Dlesstt ies along 
with it, or because the appetite shall by disease be made insatiable, and st 
eraving,—the just punishment of those that were greedy of gain, and enlarged 
their desire as hell. Men may be surfeited with the good hinge of this world, 
and yet not satisfied, Hecl. v.10; Isa. lv. 2. 2nd. Their country shall not harbour 
and protect them; “ Thy casting down shall be in the midst of them,” that is, 
; thou shalt be broken and ruined by intestine troubles, mischiefs at home enough 
to cast thee down, though thou shouldst not be invaded by a foreign force, 
God can cast a nation down by that which is in the midst of them, can consume 
them by afire in their own bowels. 3rd. They shall not be able to preserve 
what they have from a foreign force, nor to recover what they have lost; “’Thoa 
shalt take hold” of what is about to be taken from thee, but thou shalt not hold 


now represented as deprived of all material national advantages. 
This is not the whole; superstitious and idolatrous practices and 
relics are also to be abolished, and so no ground of human confidence | 
left. God was to remain as their only and sufficient hope. ‘kh 
vi. 9—16, The whole of these verses is directed against the vices 
and irreligion of the people; a further rebuke of their shortcomings, 
With regard to verse 16, a reference to 1 Kings xvi. 25, &e., willshow _ 
that Omri and Ahab were great promoters of idolatry in Israel — 
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it fast ; shalt catch at it, but thou shalt not deliver it, shalt not retrieve it. It is 
meant of their wives and children, that were dear tothem, which they took hold 
of, as resolved not to part with them; but there is no remedy, they must go into 
et dale Note, What we hold closest we commonly lose soonest, and that 
proves least safe which is most dear. 4th. What they save for atime shall be 
reserved for a future and sorer stroke; That which thou deliverest out of the 
hand of one enemy will I give up to the sword of another enemy ; for God has 
many arrows in his quiver,—if one miss the sinner, the next shall not. 5th. What 
they have laboured for they shall not enjoy ; ver. 15, “Thou shalt sow, but thou 
shalt not reap;” either it shall be blasted and withered, and there shall be 
nothing to reap, or an enemy shall come and reap it for himself, or thou shalt 
be carried into captivity, and leave it to be reaped by thou knowest not whom. 
Thou shalt “tread the olives,” but “thou shalt not anoint thee with oil;” 
having no heart to make use of ornaments and refreshments, when all is going 
toruin. Thou shalt tread out the sweet wine, but shalt not drink wine, for 
many things may “all between the cup and the lip. Note, It is very grievous to 
be disappointed uf our expectations, and not to have the pleasure of that which 
we have taken pains for; and this will be the just punishment of those that 
frustrate God’s expectations from them, and answer not the cost he has been at 
upon them. See this threatened in the law, Lev. xxvi. 16; Deu. xxviii. 30, 38, &., 
and compare Jsa. Ixii. 8, 9. 

2. That all they have shall at length be taken from them; ver. 13, “Thou shalt 
be made desolate, because of thy sins ;” and, ver. 16, “a desolation and a hissing.” 
Sin makes a nation desolate; and when a people that have been famous and 
flourishing are made desolate, it is the astonishment of some, and the triumph 
of others ; some lament it, and others hiss atit. Thus “ye shall hear the reproach 
of my people.” Their being the ree of God in name and profession, while 
they kept close to their duty, and kept themselves in his love, was an honour to 
them, and all their neighbours thought it so. But now they have corrupted 
and ruined themselves, now their sins and God's judgments have made their 
land desolate, their having been once the people of God doth but turn so much 
the more to their reproach; their enemies will say, “ These are the people of the 
Lord,” Eze. xxxvi. 20. Note, If deka bose of religion ruin themselves, their 
ruin will be the most reproachful of any other; and they in a special manner 
will rise at the last day to everlasting shame and contempt. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter, I. The prophet in the name of the church sadly laments the woful decay 
of religion in the age wherein he lived, and the deluge of impiety and immorality which 
overwhelmed the nation, which levelled the differences, and bore down the fences of all 
that is just and sacred, ver. 1—6. II. The prophet, for the sake of the church, prescribes 
comforts which may be of use at such a time, and gives counsel what todo: 1. They 
must have an eye to God, ver. 7; 2. They must courageously bear up against the inso- 
lences of the enemy, ver. 8—10; 3. They must patiently lie down under the rebukes 
of their God, ver. 9; 4. They must expect no other but that the trouble would continue 
long, and must endeavour to make the best of it, ver. 1I—13; 5. They must encourage 
themselves with God’s promises, in answer to the prophet’s prayers, ver. 14, 15; 6. 
They must foresee the fall of their enemies, that now triumph over them, ver. 16, 17; 7. 
They must themselves triumph in the mercy and grace of God, and his faithfulness to 
his covenant, ver. 18—20; and with that comfortable word the prophecy concludes. 


OE is me! [ fruits, 
For I am as when they have gathered the summer 
As the grapegleanings of the vintage : [fruit. 
There is no cluster to eat: my soul desired the firsiripe 
The good man is perished out of the earth ; 
And there is none upright among men : 
They all lie in wait for blood ; : 
They hunt every man his brother with a net. 
That they may do evil with both hands earnestly, 
The prince asketh, and the judge asketh for a reward; 
And the great man, he uttereth his mischievous desire : 
So they wrap it up. 
The best of them 7s as a brier: 
The most upright 7s sharper than a thorn hedge: 
The day of thy watchmen and thy visitation cometh ; 
Now shall be their perplexity 
Trust ye not in a friend, 
- Put ye not confidence in a guide : ; 
Keep the doors of thy mouth from her that heth in thy 
For the son dishonoureth the father, [ bosom. 
The daughter riseth up against her mother, 
The daughter in Jaw against her mother in law ; 
A man’s enemies are the men of his own house. 


This is such a description of bad times as some think could searce agree with 
the times of Hezekiah, when this prophet prophesied ; and therefore they rather 
take it as a prediction of what should be in the reign of Manasseh. But we ma 
rather suppose it to be in the reign of Ahaz, (and in that reign he prophesied, 
ch. i. 1,) or in the beginning of Hezekiah’s time, befure the reformation he was 
instrumental in; nay, in the best of his days, and when he had done his best to 

urge out corruptions, still there was much amiss. ‘lhe prophet eries out, Woe 

me! he bemoans himself that his lot was cast in such a degenerate aye, and 
thinks it his great unhappiness that he lived among a people that were ripening 
apace for a ruin which many a good man would unavoidably be involved in. 

‘hus David cries out. “ Woe is me, that L sojourn in Meshech.” He laments it, 

First. That there were so few good pave to be found, even among those that 
were called God's people; and this was their acting spoken of ea. v.6,’° The 


ge man is ppeeed out of the earth,” or out of the land, the land of Canaan. 
t was a good land, and a land of uprightness, Zsa. xxvi. 10: but there were few 
good men in it, none upright among them, ver, 2. The good man is a godly man 
and a merciful man, the word signifies both. Those are completely good men 


Ahab went so far as to marry the daughter of a king of Sidon, and 
she was specially zealous for the gods of her country. The mischief 
eontinued for many years. 

vii. 1. In connection with this verse mention has been made of 
the fact that the Oriental nations are very fond of fruit nearly ripe. 
Dr. Kitto says they will consume such quantities of fruit when in 
season as would astonish an Englishman. 
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that are devont towards God, and compassionate and beneficent towards men, 
that love mercy and walk with God. ‘These are perished; those few honest 
men that some time ago enriched and adorned our country are now dead and 
fone, and there are none risen up in their stead, that tread in their steps. 
Honesty is banished, and there is no such thing as a good man to be met with. 
Those that were of religious education are degenerated, and become as bad as 
the worst; “The godly man ceaseth,” Ps. xii. 1. This is illustrated by a com- 
parison, ver. 1. ‘They were “as when they have gathered the summer-fruits ;” 
it was as hard a thing to find a good man as to find any of the summer-fruits, 
(which were the choicest and best, and therefore must carefully be gathered in,) 
when the harvest is over. The prophet is ready to say, as Elijah in his time, 
1 Kin. xix. 10, “1, even I only am left.” Good men, that used to hang in clusters, 
are now as the “grape-gleanings of the vintage,” here and there a berry, 
Isa. xvii. 6. You can find no societies of them, as bunches of grapes, but those 
that are are single persons; “There is no cluster to eat,” and the best and 
fullest grapes are those that grow in large clusters. Some think this speaks 
not only the fewness of good people, but that those which remained, that went 
for good people, were good for little; like the small withered grapes, the refuse 
that were left behind, not only by the gatherer, but by the gleaner. When the 
prophet observed this universal degeneracy, it made him “ desire the first-ripe 
fruit ;” that is, he wished to see such worthy good men as were in the former 
ages, were the ornaments of the primitive times, and as far excelled the best 
of all the present age as the first and full-ripe fruits do those of the latter 
growth, that never come to maturity. When we read and hear of the wisdom 
and zeal, the strictness and conscientiousness, the devotion and charity, of the 
professors of religion in former ages, and see the reverse of this in those of the 
present age, we cannot but sit down and wish, with a sigh, ‘ O, for primitive 
Christianity again!’ Where is the plainness and integrity of those that went 
before us? Where are the Israelites indeed without guile? Our souls desire 
them, but in vain. The golden age is gone, and past recall; we must make 
the best of what is, for we are not likely to see such times as have been. 

Secondly. ‘That there were so many wicked, mischievous people among them; 
not only none that did any good, but multitudes that did all the hurt they could. 
“'They all lie in wait for blood,” and “hunt every man his brother.” To get 
erent: to themselves they care not what wrong, what burt, they do their neigh- 
bours and nearest relations. They act as if mankind were in astate of war, and 
force were the only right. They are as beasts of prey to their neighbours; for 
“they all lie in wait for blood,” as lions for their prey; they thirst after it, make 
nothing of taking away any man’s life or livelihood to serve a turn for themselves 
and lie in wait for an opportunity to do it. ‘Their neighbours are as beusts o 
prey to them, for “‘ they baat every man his brother with a net;” they persecute 
them as noxious creatures, fit to be taken ana destroyed, though they are inno- 
cent, excellent ones. We say of him that is outlawed, Caput gerit lupinum,— 
‘He is to be hunted as a wolf.’ Or, they hunt them as men do the game, to feast 
upon it; they have athousand cursed arts of ensnaring men to their ruin, so that 
they may but get by it. ‘Thus they do mischief with both hands earnestly, their 
hearts desire it, their heads contrive it, and then both hands are ready to put 
it in execution. Note, ‘The more eager and intent men are upon any sinful 
pursuit, and the more pains they take in it, the more provoking it is. 

Thirdly. That the magistrates, who by their office ought to have been the 
patrons and protectors of right, were the practisers and promoters of wrong. 
‘That they may do evil with both hands earnestly,” to excite and animate them- 
selves in it, “ ns prince asketh, and etncas asketh for areward,” for a bribe. 
with which they will be hired to exert all their power, for the ee and 
carrying on of any wicked design, with both hands. ‘They do evil with both 
hands well,’ so some read it. They do ill with a great deal of art and dexterity, 
they praise themselves for doing it so well. Others thus, ‘to do evil they hava 
both hands,’ (they catch at an opportunity of doing mischief,) ‘but to do good 
the prince and the judge ask for a reward.’ If they do any good offices, they are 
mercenary in them, and must be paid for them. The great man, that has wealth 


' and power to do good, he is not ashamed to utter his mischievous desire, in con- 


vii. 2. Nets were used to catch wild birds and beasts, and to this 


junction with the prince and the judge, who are ready to support him, and 
stand by him in it; so they wrap it up, they perplex the matter, involve it, and 
make it intricate, (so some understand it,) that they may lose equity in a mist, 
and so make the cause turn which way they please. It is ill with a people when 
their princes, and judges, and great men, are in a confederacy to pervert justice. 
And it is a sad characte that is given of them, ver. 4, that “ the best of them 
is as a briar, and the most upright is sharper than a thorn hedge;” that is, it is 
a dangerous thing to have any thing to do with them: “ He that toucheth them 
must be fenced with iron,” 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7, he shall be sure to be scratched, to 
have his clothes torn, and his eyes almost pulled out. And if this be the cha- 
racter of the best and most upright, what are the worst? And when things 
are come to this pass, “the day of the watchman comes,” that is, as it follows, the 
day of thy visitation, when God will reckon with thee for all this wickedness ; 
which is called the day of the watchmen, because their prophets, whom God set 
as watchmen over them, had often warned them of that day. When all flesh 
have corrupted their way, even the best and the most upright, what can be 
expected but a day of visitation, a deluge of judgments, as that which drowned 
the old world, when the earth was filled with violence. 3 

Fourthly. ‘Phat there was no faith in man; people were grown so universally 
treacherous that one knew not who to repose any confidence in, ver. 5. Those 
that have any sense of honour or sparks of virtue remaining in them have a 
mighty regard to the laws of friendship; they would not discover what Roose 
in private conversation, nor divulge secrets to the prejudice of a friend; but 
those things are now made a jest of: you will not meet with a friend that you 
dare trust, whose word you dare take, or who will have any tenderness or concern 
for you; so that wise men shall give it and take it for a rule, “* Trust ye not ina 
friend,” for you will find him false, you can trust him no farther than you can 
see him; and even he that passeth for an honest man you will find to be so only 
with good looking to. Nay, he that undertakes to be your guide, to lead you 
into any business which he professeth to understand better than you, yet you 
cannot ‘put a confidence in him, for he will be sure to mislead you, if he can get 
any thing by it. Some by a guide understand a husband, who is called the guide 
of thy youth ; and that agrees well enough with what follows, “ Keep the doors of 
thy mouth from her that lieth in thy bosom,” from thy own wife; take heed what 
thou sayest before her, lest she betray thee as Dalilah did Samson; lest she be 
the bird of the air that carries the voice of that which thou sayest in thy bed- 
chamber, Fecl. x. 6. It is an evil time indeed when the prudent are obliged 
even thus far to keep silence. . : 

Fifthly. That children were abusive to their parents, and men had no comfort, 
no satisfaction, in their own families and their nearest relations, ver. 6. The 
times are bad indeed when “the son dishououreth his father,” gives him ill lan- 

uage, exposeth him, threatens him, and studies to do him a mischief, “ when the 

aughter riseth up” in rebellion against her own mother, having no sense of 
duty nor natural affection; and no marvel that then the daughter-in-law 
quarrels with her mother-in-law, and is vexatious to her. Either they cannot 
agree about their property or interest, or their humours and passions clash, or, 
from a spirit of bigotry and persecution, “The brother shall deliver up the 
brother to death, and the father the child,” Mat. x. 4; Lu. xxi. 16. It is sad 


practice there may here be an allusion. It was certainly not commor 
to use a net in war for catching men. There was, however, a mode 
of single combat among the Romans in which one combatant used 
a net. 

vii. 8. The prince, the judge, and the great man all combine to 
practise bribery and extortion, and this combination is meant by the 
words rendered “so they wrap it up.” The verb signifies to inter- 
weave, and well represents the conduct of the evil-doers. 
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when a man’s betrayers and worst enemies are the “ men of his own house,” his {| I shall see the equity of his proceedings concerning me, and the performance of 


own children and servants, that should be his guard, and his best friends. Note. 
The contempt and violation of the laws of domestic duties are a sad symptom of 
a universal corruption of manners. ‘Those are never likely to come to good that 
are undutiful to their parents, and study to be provoking to them, and cross 
them. 


7 Therefore I will look unto the Lorp ; [hear me. 
I will wait for the God of my salvation: my God will 

8 Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy: 
When I fall, I shall arise ; [me. 
When I sit in darkness, the Lorp shall be a light unto 

9 I will bear the indignation of the Lorp, 

Because I have sinned against him, 

Until he plead my cause, and execute judgment for me: 

He will bring me forth to the light, 

And I shall behold his righteousness, 

Then she that is mine enemy shall see 7¢, 

And shame shall cover her which said unto me, 

Where is the Lorp thy God ? 

Mine eyes shall behold her: 

Now shall she be trodden down as the mire of the streets. 

In the day that thy walls are to be built, 

In that day shall the decree be far removed. 

In that day also he shall come even to thee from Assyria, 

And from. the fortified cities, 

And from the fortress even to the river, 

And from sea te sea, and from mountain to mountain. 

Notwithstanding the land shall be desolate 

Because of them that dwell therein, 

For the fruit of their doings. 


10 


1] 


12 


13 


The prophet, having sadly complained of the wickedness of the times he lived 
in, here fastens upon some considerations for the comfort of himself and his 
friends in reference thereunto. The case is bad, but it is not desperate: “ Yet 
now there is hope in Israel concerning this thing.” 

First. Though God be now displeased, he shall be reconciled to us, and then 
all will be well, ver. 7,9. We are now under “the indignation of the Lord;” 
God is angry with us, and justly, because we have sinned against him. Note, 
It is our sin against God that provokes his paareatios against us; and we 
must see it, and own it, whenever we are under Divine rebukes, that we may 
justify God, and may study to_answer his end in aftlicting us, by repenting of 
sin, and breaking off from it. Now, at such a time, 

1. We must have recourse to God under our troubles; ver. 7, “ Therefore 
I will look unto the Lord.” When a child of God has ever so much occasion 
to ery, “ Woe is me!” as the prophet here, ver. 1, yet it may be a comfort to 
him that he has a God to look to, a God to come to, to fly to, in whom he may 
rejoice and have satisfaction. All may look bright above him, when all looks 
black and dark about him. The prophet had been complaining that there was 
no comfort to be had, no confidence to be put in friends and relations on earth, 
and this drives him to his God: ‘Therefore [ will look unto the Lord.” The less 
reason we have to delight in any creature, the more reason we have to delight 
in God. If princes are not to be trusted, we may say, Happy is the man that has 
the God of Jacob for his help, and happy am I, even in the midst of my present 
woes, if he be my help. If men be false, this is our comfort, that God is faithful. 
If relations be unkind, he is and will be gracious. Let us therefore look above 
and beyond them, and overlook our disappointment in them, and look unto the 


ord. 

2. We must submit to the will of God in our troubles; “TI will bear the indig- 
nation of the Lord,” will bear it patiently, without murmuring and repining, 
“because I have sinned against him.” Note, Those that are truly penitent for 
sin will see a great deal of reason to be patient under affliction. Wherefore 
should a man complain for the punishment of his sin? When we complain to 
God of the badness of the times we ought to complain against ourselves for the 
badness of our own hearts. : 

3. We must depend upon God to work deliverance for us, and put a good 
issue to our eon in due time. We must not only look to him, but look for 
him: “I will wait for the God of my salvation,” and for his gracious returns to 
me. In our greatest distresses we shall see no reason to despair of salvation, 
if by faith we eye God as the God of our salvation, who is able to save the 
weakest, upon their humble petition, and willing to save the worst, upon their 
true repentance. And if we depend on God as the God of our salvation, we 
must wait upon him, and for his salvation, in his own way and his own time. 
Let us now see what the church is here taught to expect and promise herself 
from God, even then when things are brought to the last extremity. ist. “My 
God will hear me.” If the Lord be our God, he will hear our prayers, and 
gra t an answer of peace to them. 2nd. “When I fall,” and am in A i of 
being dashed in pieces by the fall, yet “I shall arise” and recover myself again. 
I fall, but am not utterly cast down, Ps. xxxvii. 24. 3rd. “ When I sit in dark- 
ness,” desolate and disconsolate, melancholy and perplexed, and not knowing 
what to do, or which way to look for relief, yet then “ the Lord shall be a light 
unto me,” to comfort and revive me, to instruct and teach me, to direct and 
guide me, as a light to mine eyes, a light to ay feet, a light in a dark place. 
4th. He “will plead my cause, and execute judgment for me,” ver. 9. If we 
heartily espouse the cause of God, the just but injured cause of religion and 
virtue, and make it our cause, we may hope he will own our cause, and plead it. 
The charch’s cause, though it seem for a time to go against her, yet will at 
lengtn be pleaded with jealousy, and judgment not only given against, but , 
executed upon, the enemies of it. 5th. ‘* He will bring me forth to the light.” | 
Shali make me shine eminently out of obscurity, and become conspicuous; shall 
make my righteousness shine evidently from under the dark cloud of calumny, 
Ps. xxxvii., 6; Lsa. lviii. 10; the morning of comfort shine forth out of the long 
and dark nicht of trouble. 6th. “I shall behold his righteousness ;” that is, | 


vii. 4. What is here called a “briar” is by some supposed to be 
a thorny plant, popularly called the apple of Sodom, and which is 
from three to five feet high. Thorny shrubs are still used by the 
Bedouins to enclose the little plots on which they grow the corn, and 
very effectual they are. The “watchmen” in the latter part of the 
verse are no doubt they whose perplexity was at hand; perhaps they 
were the false prophets and directors of the people. 

vii. 8. The word “enemy” here is feminine, as in verse 10, and is 
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is promises to me. 

Secondly. Though enemies triumph and insult, they shall be silenced, and put 
to shame, ver. 8,10. Observe here 

1. How proudly the enemies of God's peopl trample upon them in their dis- 
tress. They said, ‘‘ Where is the Lord their God?” As if, because they were 
aftiicted, God had forsaken them, and they knew not where to find him with 
their prayers, and he knew not how to help them with his favours. This 
David’s enemies said to him, and it was a sword in his bones, Ps. xlii. 10, and 
see Ps. cxv. 2. Thus, in reproaching Israel as an abandoned people, they 
reflected on the God of Israel as an un ind, unfaithful God. 

2. How comfortably the people of God by faith bear up themselves under 
these insults; ver. 8, “Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy;” 1 am now 
down, but shall not be always so; and when my God appears for me, then “she 
that is mine enemy shall see it and be ashamed,” not only being disappointed in 
her expectations of the church’s utter ruin, but having the same cup of trem- 
bling put into her hand. Then “mine eyes shall behold her” in the same 
deplorable condition that I now am in. “Now shall she be trodden down.” 
Note, The deliverance of the church will be the confusion of her enemies; and 
their shame shal! be double when, as they have trampled upon God’s people, so 
they shall themselves be trampled upon. 

Thirdly. Though the land continue a great while desolate, yet it shall at 
length be replenished again, when the time, even the set time of its deliverance, 
comes. 

1. Its salvation shall not come ‘till after it has been desolate,’ so the margin 
reads it, ver. 13. God has a controversy with the land, and it must lie long 
under his rebukes, “because of them that dwell therein.” It is their iniquit 
that makes their land desolate, Ps. evii. 34; it is “for the fruit of their doings. 
their evil doings, which they have been themselves guilty of, and the evil fruit 
of them, the sins of others which they have been accessary to, by their ill influ- 
ence and example. For this they must expect to smart a great while, for the 
world shall know that God hates sin even in his own people. 

2. When it doth come it shall be a complete salvation; and it seems to refer 
to their deliverance out of Babylon by Cyrus, which Isaiah about this time pro- 
phesied of, as a type of our redemption by Christ. 1st. The “decree shall be 
far removed.” God’s decree concerning their captivity, and Nebuchadnezzar’s 
decree concerning the perpetuity of it, his resolution never to release them, 
these shall be set aside and revoked, and you shall hear no more of them; they 
shall no more lie as a yoke upon thy neck. 2nd. Jerusalem and the cities of 
Judah shall be again reared; then ‘Thy walls shall be built,” walls for habit- 
ation, walls for defence, house walls, town walls, temple wails, It is in order 
to these that the decree is repealed, dsa. xiiv. 28. Though Zion’s walls may lie 
long in ruins, there will come a day when they shall be repaired. 3rd. All 
that belong to the land of Israel, whithersoever dispersed, and howsoever dis- 
tressed, far and wide over the face of the whole earth, shall come flocking to 
it again, ver. 12. He shall come even to thee, having liberty to return, and a 
heart to return, from Assyria, whither the ten tribes were carried away, though 
it lay remote; and from the fortified cities, and from the fortress, those strong- 
holds in which they erat they had them fast; for when God’s time is come, 
though Pharaoh will not let pt ime go, God will fetch them out with a high 
hand, ‘hey shall come from all the remote parts, from sea to sea, and from 
mountain to mountain, not turning back for fear of their discouragements, but 
they shall go from strength to strength till they come to Zion. ‘Thus, in the 
great day of redemption, ‘‘ God will gather his elect from the four winds.” 


14 Feed thy people with thy roa, 

The flock of thine heritage, 

Which dwell solitarily 27 the wood, in the midst of Carmel: 

Let them feed i#2 Bashan and Gilead, as in the days of 
old. [Egypt 

According to the days of thy coming out of the land of 

Will I shew unto him marvellous things [might: 

The nations shall see and be confounded at all their 

They shall lay their hand upon ¢heir mouth, their ears 
shall be deaf. 

They shall lick the dust like a serpent, [earth - 

They shall move out of their holes like worms of the 

They shall be afraid of the Lorp our God, and shall fear 
because of thee. 

Who ¢s a God like unto thee, 

That pardoneth iniquity, [heritage ? 

. And passeth by the transgression of the remnant of his 

He retaineth not his anger for ever, because he delight- 
eth iz mercy 

He will turn again, he will have compassion upon us; 

He will subdue our iniquities ; [sea. 

And thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the 

Thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob, : 

And the mercy to Abraham, [old 

Which thou hast sworn unto our fathers from the days of 


Here is, First. The aereeeiese prayer to God to take care of his own people, 
and of their cause and interest, ver. 14. When God is about to deliver his 
people, he stirs up their friends to pray for them, and pours out a spirit of grace 
and supplication, Zec. xii. 10; and when we see God coming towards us in 
ways of mercy, we must go forth to meet him by prayer. It is a prophetieal 

rayer, which amounts to a promise of the good prayed for. What God directed 
his rophet to ask, no doubt he designed to give. Now, 1. The people of Israel 
are here called the flock of God’s heritage, for they are the sheep of his hand, 
the sheep of his pasture, his little flock in the world; and they are his heritage, 
his portion in the world; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. 2. This flock 
“dwells solitarily in the wood,” or forest, “in the midst of Carmel,” a high 
mountain, Israel was a peculiar people, that dwelt alone, and was not 
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therefore to be understood of some hostile kingdom. What enemy 
is intended ean only be conjectured, but some think Assyria and 
Babylonia, others suggest Edom or Rome, as triumphing over the 
Israelites, or over the Church. If, as has been thought, the passage 
is Messianic, the language may apply to no particular adversary, but 
to each and all who are such. 4a 

vii. 10. On the supposition that Babylonia is the enemy, it has 


| been said that this oracle was fulfilled when Babylon was taken and 
ten 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


reckoned among the nations, like a flock of sheep in a wood. They were now | 


a desolate people, ver. 13, were in the land of their captivity as sheep in a 
forest, in danger of being lost, and made a prey of to the beasts of the forest. 
They are scattered upon the mountains as sheep having no shepherd. 3. He 
prays that God would “feed them there with his rod;” that is, that he would 
take care of them in their captivity, would protect them, and provide for them, 
and do the part of a good pecpuerd to them, Let thy rod and staff comfort 
them, even in that darksome valley; and even there let them want nothing that 
is good for them. Let them be governed by thy rod, not the rod of their ene- 
mies, for they are thy people. 4. He prays that God would in due time bring 


them back to feed in the plains of Bashan and Gilead, and no longer to be fed in | 


the woods and mountains. Let them feed in their own country again, as in the 
days of old. Some apply this irda too and make it either the prophet’s 
prayer to Christ or his Father’s charge to him to take care of his church, as the 
Shag! Shepherd of the sheep; and to go in and out before them while they are 

ere in this world, as in a wood, that they may find pasture, as in Carmel, as in 
Bashan and Gilead. 

Secondly. God’s promise in answer to this prayer. And we may well take 
God’s promises as real answers to the prayers of faith, and embrace them 
accordingly, for with him saying and doing are not two things. ‘The prophet 
prayed that God would feed them, and do kind things for them; but God 
answers that he will shew them marvellous things, ver. 15, will do for them 
more than they are able to ask or think, will outdo their hopes and expecta- 
tions; he will shew them his marvellous loving-kindness, Ps. xvii. 2. 1. He 
will do that for them which shall be the repetition of the wonders and miracles 
of former ages; “according to the days of thy coming out of the land of Egypt.” 
Their deliverance out of Babylon shall be a work of wonder and grace, not 
inferior to their deliverance out of Egypt, nay, it should eclipse the lustre of 
that, Jer. xvi. 14, 15, much more should the work of redemption by Christ be so. 
Note, God’s former favours to his church are patterns of future favours, and 
shall again be copied out as there is occasion. 2. He will do that for them 
which shall be matter of wonder and amazement to the present age, ver. 16, 17. 
The nations about shall take notice of it, and it shall be said among the heathen, 
“The Lord has done great things for them,” Ps. exxvi.2. The impression which 
the deliverance of the Jews out of Babylon shall make upon the as: Sie 
nations shall be yer much for the honour both of God and his church, Ist. 
Those that had insulted over the people of God in their distress, and gloried 
that when they had them down they would keep them down, shall be con- 
founded when they see them ral amar rising up; they shall be confounded 
at all the might with which the captives shall now exert themselves, whom the 
thought for ever disabled. ‘They shall now “lay their hands upon their mouth, 
as being ashamed of what they have said, and not able to say any more, by way 
of triumph over Israel. Nay, ‘their ears shall be deaf” too, so much shall they 
be ashamed at the wonderful deliverance; they shall stop their ears, as being 
not willing to hear any more of God’s wonders wrought for that people which 
they had so despised and insulted over. 2nd. Those that had impudently con- 
fronted God himself shall now be struck with a fear of him, and thereby 
brought, in profession at least, to submit to him; ver. 17, “ They shall lick the 
dust like a serpent,” they shall be so mortified, as if they were sentenced to the 
same curse the serpent was laid under; Gen. ii. 14, “ Upon thy belly shalt thou 

‘o, and dust shalt thou eat.” They shall be brought to the lowest abasement 
maginable, and shall be so dispirited that they shall tamely submit to them. 
“ His enemies shall lick the dust,” Ps. xii.9. Nay, they shall lick the dust of the 
church’s feet, Isa. xlix. 23. Proud oppressors shall now be made sensible how 
mean, how little, they are before the great God, and they shall, with trembling, 
and the lowest submission, “move out of the holes,” into which they are crept, 
Isa. ii. 21, “like worms of the earth” as they are, being ashamed and afraid to 
shew their heads; so low shall et be brought, and such abjects shall they be 
when they are abased. When God did wonders for his church, many of the 
eople of the land became Jews, because the fear of the Jews and of their God 
ell upon them, Zst, viii. 17. So it is promised here, “ They shall be afraid of the 
Lord our God, and shall fear because of thee,” O Israel. Forced submissions 
are often but feigned submissions, yet they redound to the glory of God and the 
church, though not to the benefit of the dissemblers themselves. 

Thirdly. The prophet’s thankful acknowledgment of God’s mercy, in the name 
of the church, with a believing dependence upon his promise, ver. 11, 19, 20. 
We are here taught 

1. To give to God the glory of his pardoning mercy, ver. 18. God having 
promised to bring back the captivity of his people, the prophet on that occa- 
sion admires parcotins mercy, as that which was the bottom of it. As it was 
their sin that brought them into bondage, so it was God’s pardoning their sin 
that brought them out of it: see Ps. Ixxxv. 1, 2; Isa. xxxiii. 24; xxxviii. 17; 
xl. 1,2. The pardon of sin is the foundation of all other covenant mercies, 
Heb, viii. 12. his the prophet stands amazed at, while the nations about only 
stood amazed at those deliverances which were but the fruits of this. Note, 
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Ist. God’s people, that are the remnant of his heritage, stand churged with 
many transgressions. Being but a remnant, a very few, one would hope they 
should all be very good, but they are not so, God's children have their spots 
and oft offend their Father. 2nd. The gracious God is ready to pass by and 
pardon the iniquity and transgression of his people upon their repentance and 
return to him. God’s people are pardoned people, and to this they owe their 
all. When God pardons sin he passeth it by, doth not punish it as justly he 
might, nor deal with the sinner according to the desert of it. 3rd. Though 
God may for a time lay his own people under the tokens of his displeasure, 
yet he will not retain his anger for ever; but though he cause grief he will have 
compassion. He is not implacable, yet against those that are not of the remnant 
of his heritage, that are unpardoned, he will keep his anger for ever. 4th. The 
reasons why God pardons sin and keeps not his anger for ever are all taken 
from within himself; it is “ because he delights in mercy,” and the salvation 
of sinners is what he has pleasure in, not their death and damnation. 5th. The 
glory of God in forgiving sin is, as in other things, matchless, and without 
compare. There is no God like unto him for this; no magistrate, no common 
person, forgives as God doth. In this his thoughts and ways are infinitely 
above ours; in this he is God, and not man. 6th. All those that have experi- 
enced pardoning mercy cannot but admire that mercy; it is what we have 
reason to stand amazed at, if we know what it is. Has God forgiven us our 
transgressions? We may well say, “Who is a God like unto thee?” 
holy wonder of pardoning mercy will be a good evidence of vur interest in 
2. To take to ourselves the comfort of that mercy, and all that 
truth that goes along with it. God’s people here, as the look back with thank- 
fulness upon God’s pardoning their sins, so they look fotward with assurance 
upon what he would yet farther do for them. His mercy endures for ever; and 
therefore, as he has shewed mercy, so he will, ver. 19, 20. Ist. He will renew his 
favours to us. “ He will turn again,” he will “have compassion;” he will again 
have compassion upon us, as formerly he had. His compassions shall be new 
every morning ; he seemed to be departing from us in anger, but he will turn 
again and pity us. He will turn us to himself, and then will turn to us and 
have mercy upon us. . 2nd. He will renew us, to prepare and qualify us for his 
favour. “He will subdue our iniquities;” when he takes away the guilt of 
sin, that it may not damn us, he will break the power of sin, that it may not 
have dominion over us; that we may not fear sin, or be led captive by it. Sin 
is an enemy that fights against us, a tyrant that oppresseth us; nothing less 
than almighty grace can subdue it, so great is its power in fallen man, and 


Our 
it. 
race and 


so long has it kept possession. But if God forgive the sin that has been com- 
mitted Pr us, he will subdue the sin that dwelleth in us, and in that there 
is none li 


e him in forgiving. And all those whose sins are pardoned earnestly 
desire and hope to have their corruptions mortified, and their iniquities sub- 
dued, and please themselves with the hopes of it. If we be left to ourselves 
our iniquities will be too hard for us, but God’s grace we trust shall be suffi- 
cient for us to subdue them, so that they shall not rule us, and then they shall 
not ruin us. 3rd. He will confirm this good work, and effectually provide that 
his act of grace shall never be repealed. “Thou wilt cast all their sins into 
the depth of the sea,” as when he brought them out of Egypt (to which he has 
an eye in the promises here, ver. 15,) he subdued Pharaoh and the Egyptians, 
and cast them “into the depth of the sea.” It intimates that when God forgives 
sin he remembers it no more, and takes care that it shall never be remembered 
more against the sinner; #ze. xviii. 22, ‘‘ His transgressions shall not be men- 
tioned unto him;” they are blotted out as a cloud which never appears more. 
He casts them into the sea, not near the shore side, where they may appear 
again next low water, but into the depth of the sea, never to rise again. All 
their sins shall he cast there without exception, for when God forgives sin 
he forgives all. 4th. He will perfect that which concerns us, and with this 
good work will do all that for us which our case requires, and which he has 
promised; ver. 20, Then “thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob, and the mercy 
to Abraham.” It is in pursuance of the covenant that our sins are pardoned 
and our lusts mortified ; from that spring all these streams flow, and with these 
he shall freely give us all things. The promise is said to be mercy to Abraham, 
because, as made to him first, it was mere mercy, preventing mercy, considering 
what state it found in him. But it was truth to acob, because the faithfulness 
of God was engaged to make good to him and his seed, as heirs to Abraham, 
all that was graciously promised to Abraham. See here, First. With what 
solemnity the covenant of grace is ratified to us. It was not only spoken, 
written, and sealed, but, which is the highest confirmation, it was sworn to 
our fathers. Nor is it a modern project, but is confirmed by antiquity too: 
it was sworn from the days of old; it is an ancient charter. Secondly. With 
what satisfaction it may be applied and relied upon by us. We may say with 
the highest assurance, ‘Thou wilt perform the truth and mercy ; not one iota or 
wile of it shall fall to the ground; faithful is he that has promised, who also 
will do it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


TO 


Cnar. I.—6. 1 will make Samaria as an neap of the field, ana as planangs of 
avineyard: and I will pour down the stones thereof into the valley, and I will 
discover the foundations thereof. ‘We read over the prophecy of Micah regard- 
ing Samaria as we drew near to it, and conversed together as to its full mean- 
ing. We asked Dr. Keith what he understood by the expression, “1 will make 
Samaria as a heap of the field?” He replied that he 2 oer that the ancient 
stones of Samaria would be found, not in the form of a ruin, but gathered 
into heaps in the same manner as they do in clearing a vineyard, or as our 
farmers at home clear their fields fi gathering the stones together. In a little 
after we found the conjecture to be completely verified.’ Having described 
their investigation of the ruined city, the writers (M‘Cheyne and Bonar) con- 
tinue: ‘It was most affecting to look round this scene of desolation, and to 
remember that this was the place where wicked Ahab built his house of Baal, 
where cruel Jezebel ruled, and where Elijah and Elisha did their wonders. 
But, above all, it filled the mind with solemn awe to read over on the spot the 
words of God’s prophet uttered 2500 years before—* I will make Samaria as an 
beap of the field, and as plantings of a vineyard: and I will pour down the 
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stones thereof into the valley, and 1 will discover the foundations thereof.” 
Every clause reveals a new feature in the desolation of Samaria, differing in all 
its details from the desolation of Jerusalem, and every word has literally come 
to pass. We had found, both on the summit and on the southern valley, at 
every little interval, heaps of ancient stones piled up which had been gathered 
off the surface to clear it for cultivation. There can be no doubt that these 
stones once formed part of the temples, and palaces, and dwellings of Samaria, 
so that the word is fulfilled, “I will make Samaria as a heap of the field.” We 
had also seen how completely the hill had been cleared of all its edifices, the 
stones gathered off it as in the clearing of a vineyard, the only columns that 
remain standing bare, without their capitals; so that, in all respects, the hill is 
left like “the plantings of a vineyard;” either like the bare vine-shoots of a 
newly-planted vineyard, or like the well-cleared terraces where vines might be 
advantageously planted. Still farther we had seen that the ruins of the ancient 
city had not been left to moulder away on the hill where they were built, as is 
the case with other ruined cities, but had been cleared away to make room for 
the labours of the husbandman. The place where the buildings of the city 


its empire destroyed by the Medes and Persians. The fall of Babylon 
seeder ag corresponds with the words here used, and may be intended 
in them. 

vii. 11. In favour of the application of what goes before to 
Babylon, this verse is appealed to as clearly pointing to the decrees 
of Cyrus and his successors for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, its walls, 
and its Temple, abolishing i gn decrees adverse to Israel. 

vii. 12. ‘The topographi specifications here are somewhat 


70 
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obscure in part, but possibly the whole of Assyria is intended. On 
the other hand, what our translators render ‘fortified cities” is 
explained of “cities of Egypt” by First, who would probably 
translate “the fortress” by Egypt also. The “river”? may be the 
Euphrates, If we adopt this view it will read, “From Assyria and 
the cities of Egypt, and from (or, even from) Egypt to the river, and 
from sea to sea, and from mountain to mountain.” Scattered Israel 
will be gathered again from many lands. 
1097 
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stood had been tilled, sown, and reaped, and the buildings themselves rolled 
down over the brow of the hill. Of this, the heaps in the valley, the loose frag- 
ments in the rude dykes that run up the sides, and the broken columns on their 
way down into the valley, are witnesses; so that the destroyers of Samaria 
(whose very name is unknown,) and the simple husbandman have both unwit- 
tingly been fulfilling God’s word, “I will pour down the stones thereof into the 
valley.” And, last of all, we had noticed that many of the stones in the valley 
were large and massy, as if they had been foundation stones of a building, and 
that in many parts of the vast colonnade nothing more than the bases of the 
pillars remain. But especially, we observed that the ruined church had been 
built upon foundations of a far older date than the church itself, the stones 
being of great size, and bevelled in a manner similar to the stones of the temple 
wall at Jerusalem, and those of the mosque at Hebron; and these foundations 
were now quite exposed. So that the last clause of the prophecy is fulfilled 
with the same awful minuteness, “I will discover the foundations thereof.” 
Surely there is more than enough in the fulfilment of this fourfold prediction 
to condemn, if it does not convince, the infidel.—Narrative. 16. Make thee 
bald. The prophet concludes this geographical part of his denunciations by 
addressing himself to the land of Judah, and calling upon her to put on 
signs of deep-felt grief on account of the removal of her inhabitants. Bald- 
ness, and cutting off the beard, are tokens of mourning in the East, as they 
were among the nations of antiquity, Hzr. ix. 3; Job. i. 20; Jer. vii. 213 xvi. 63 
xlviii. 37. ‘When Khaled ben Walid ben Mogairah died, there was not a 
female of the house of Mogairah, either matron or maiden, who caused not 
her hair to be ent off at his funeral.’—Harmer’s Observ. iii. p. 5. One species 
of eagle is called the bald eagle, from the circumstance of its having its head 
almost entirely bald; but they ail, more or less, exhibit baldness during the 
moulting season.—H. 


Cuap. LI.—12, 13. These verses are translated as follows by Hengstenberg, 
whose comment we subjoin: ‘I will collect, yea, O Jacob, I will collect thee 
wholly, I will collect the remnant of Israel. Togetber will I bring them as the 
sheep of Bozrah, as a flock upon their pasture, they shall make a tumult before 
men. ‘The breaker goes forth before them, they break through, pass through 
the gate, and go forth, and their king marches before them, and the Lord in 
their front. The whole description receives much light from the remark that 
its lines are nearly all borrowed from the deliverance out of Egypt. Israel 
there, under oppression and affliction, constantly increased in numbers by the 
Lord’s blessing concealed under the cross; compare Ez. i, 12. When the time of 
redemption came, the Lord, who had long remained concealed, again made 
himself known as their God; in the first place, the people were collected,— 
then the Lord marched before them in a pillar of cloud by day, and in a pillar 
of fire by night He led them out of Egypt, the house of bondmen. Just so 
here also. The increase and assembling are described in the twelfth verse, the 
deliverance in the thirteenth; here, as there, Israel’s affliction is exhibited 
under the image of a residence in the house of bondage, a prison whose gates 
the Lord opens, whose walls he breaks through. In this leaning to the former 
deliverance, which has its deeper ground in the typical import of the latter, an 
acted prediction of all later deliverances, aud which*fully contains in itself their 
germ and their pledge, Micah harmonizes with his contemporaries, Hosea and 
Isaiah; compare Hos. ii. 1, 2; Zsa. xi. 11—16.—The words, ‘together will I 
bring,’ &c., shew, at the same time, the faithfulness of the great Shepherd, 
who collects his scattered flock out of all regions, and the unexpected and 
wonderful increase of this flock? Compare Jer. xxiii. 3; xxxi. 10. We take 
Bozrah as the name of the capital of the Idumeans in Auranitis, four days’ 
journey from Damascus.—Supplementary Note to Jsa. xxxiv. The great wealth 
of this city in herds appears from Jsa. xxxiv. 6, and may be easily explained by 
its position. In its neighbourhood, particularly, begins the immeasurable 
Arabian plain, which extends on the one side without interruption to Dschof 
in the heart of Arabia, and reaches northwards, under the name of El Hamad, 
to Bagdad. Its length and breadth are reckoned at eight days’ journey. It 
contains an abundance of flowering plants.—The tertium comparationis is to be 
sought in the assembling, in antithesis with the dispersion. ‘The multitude 
comes under consideration here only as a necessary consequence of the collec- 
tion. We must think of the flocks of Bozrah as being not merely numerous, 
but at the same time as crowded together.—The last words graphically describe 
the tumult which a numerous and crowded flock occasions. ‘The whole verse 
(13) is to be explained by the figure, lying at the foundation of a prison, in which 
the people of God are shut up, but are now to be delivered by the powerful 
hand of God. _ By the breaker through we understand the dux et antesignanus 
raised up by God. Every Divine deliverance begins with the raising up and 

reparing of such a leader; and what the typical leader, a Moses, a Zerub- 

abel, was in the inferior deliverances, that was Christ in the highest and last. 
The three verbs, they ‘break through,’ they ‘pass through, they ‘go forth,’ 
vividly describe the progress which can be hindered by no human power.—The 
last words give a view of the highest leader of the expedition: compare besides 
Ex. xiii. 21; sa. lii. 12; xl. 115 Ps. xxx. 3. In the exodus from Egypt, besides 
Moses, (the breaker through,) there went before the host a visible symbol of 
God’s presence. On the return from Babylon the angel of the Lord was visible 
only to the eye of faith, as formerly, when Abraham's servant journeyed to 
Mesopotamia, Gen. xxiv. 7. In the fast and highest deliverance the breaker 
through was at the same time the King and God of the people.— The Christo- 
logy of the Old Testament, by FE. W. Hengstenberg, transluted by Dr. Reuel 
Keith, Rev. T. K. Arnold’s edition. 


Cnap. IL1.—3. Flay their shin from off them. The wetaphor of a flock is still 
earried on. The chiefs of Jacob and the princes of Israel, instead of taking 
care of the flocks, defending them, and finding them pasture, oppressed them in 
various ways. Suetonius tells us, in his life of Tiberius, that when the gover- 
nors of the provinces wrote to the emperor, entreating him to increase the 
tributes, he wrote back, ‘It is the property of a good shepherd to shear his 
sheep, not to skin them,’—a maxim which many rulers of the earth do not seem 
to understand.—A. Clarke. 12. Therefore shall Zion—be ploughed as a field. It 
shall undergo, says the same commentator, a variety of reverses and sackages, 
till at last there shall not be one stone left on the top of another that shall not 
be pulled down, and then a plough shall be drawn along the site of the valley. 
Of this ancient custum Horace speaks, 


From hence proud cities date their utter falls, 
When, insolent in ruin, o’er their walls 
The wrathful soldier drags the hostile plough, 
That haughty mark of total overthrow. 


The destruction of the city and temple by the Romans, as wet! as that by the 
Chaldeans, seems to have been predictea, in which the ground where the temple 
stood is said to have been broken up with a plough by the conqueror. Supple- 
mentary Note to Luke xix. 41—44. 


Cuap. 1V.—1. But in the last days it shall come to pass. Supplementary 
Note, Jsa.ii. 4. They shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig- 
tree. This beautiful addition, which is not in Jsaiah, appears to have heen » 
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common adage among the Hebrews, to express a state of complete ontwara 
security, 1 Kin. iv. 25; Zee. iii. 10. ‘In the court and the house in which wa 
were lodged, (at Hasbeuja, near the source of the Jordan,) and in many 
similar places of the town, we noticed vines and fig-trees spreading their 
tendrils and umbrageous branches. The rearing of these plants in this manner 
is now commencing in Lebanon and Damascus, and doubtless is of great anti- 
quity in the country. —Lands of the Bible. And none shall make them afraid. 
Regarding this passage as prophesying the conversion not only of the Gentiles, 
but also of the Sieie and the state of peace to which they would in the latter 
times be brought, no images could be employed more strikingly descriptive 
than those employed in this verse, of the greatness and blessedness of the 
change, especially when contrasted with the present condition of the Israelites 
in many parts of the world, where they live in such insecurity and fear. See 
Supplementary Note, Deu. xxviii. 24, for proofs of this as to their past state; 
and in evidence of their present condition, especially in ditferent parts of the 
Continent, we add the words of a converted Jew, now an esteemed minister 
of the Gospel: ey | are, says Mr. Herschell, ‘driven from place to place, 
and not permitted to live in the same street where the (so-called) Christians 
reside! It not unfrequently happens that when one or more wealthy Jews 
have built commodivus houses in any part of a town not hitherto prohibited, 
this affords a reason for proscribing them; it is immediately enacted that no 
Jew must live in that part of the city, and they are forthwith driven from their 
houses, without any compensation for their loss being given them. ‘hey are 
oppressed on every side, yet dare not complain; robbed and defrauded, yet 
obtain no redress; in the walks of social life insult and contempt meet them at 
every turning.’ owhere are they more illiberally and cruelly treated than in 
the free towns of Germany. ‘At this moment the Jews in Hamburgh are 
subject to their former degrading thraldom; they are still in the land of 
Egyptian bondage; still made to endure the feelings of an outcast race.’ 
5. hor all people will walk every one in the name of his God. Many interpreters 
have been puzzled how to reconcile the statement made in the beginning c 
this verse with the prediction contained in verse 2. The difficulty will be 
removed if we consider the words to be those of the Jews during their dis- 
persion. ‘ Hie spectanda est diversitas temporis,—Calvin, in loc. They wituessed 
the eagerness witli which the idolaters around them devoted themselves to the 
service of their gods—an eagerness which led them to despair of their ever 
being reclaimed; and they nobly resolved that nothing should ever again 
move them to abandon the service of Jehovah; but that, with equal earnest- 
ness, per would addict themselves to his worship, and the observance of his 
laws.—H. 

Cuae. V.—2. Beth-lehem Ephratah. Supplementary Note to Mat. ii. 6. 
Michaelis remarks, ‘If not even a word were found in Mat. ii. 5, 6, explana- 
tory of our text, I should believe the subject to be Christ, who was born in the 
reign of Herod. The whole thread of the prophecy in the preceding chapter 
leads me to him, and the time of his birth.” The Messianic application of the 
EOE alge formally made by the Jewish Sanhedrim, in their official reply to 

erod, Mat. ii. 5,6; and is admitted both by the rabbinical and the rationalistie 
interpreters, though, as might be expected, they differ as to the person of the 
Messiah. The Targum has,‘ From thee the Messiah shall come forth before 
me, to exercise dominion over Israel, whose name was announced long ag 
from the days of old.’ 5. And this man shall be the peace. ‘ And This Same shal! 
be the peace,’ are intimately connected with the preceding words, but have tio 
relation to those which follow, except in so far as the victories there assumed 
were to pave the way for that state of the Jewish affairs during which the 
Messiah was to appear in the world. ‘This, This Same,’ is used_emphatically, 
with reference to the Messiah, who had just been spoken of. Compare, fora 
similar use of the pronoun, Gen. v. 29; Ez. xv. 2; “peace” is put, by metonymy, 
for the author and introducer of reconciliation ; compare Gen. xlix. 10; Isa. ix. £4 
Zec. ix. 10; Eph. ii. 14,17; Col. i. 20.—H. The following is Dr. Hale’s trane 
lation of verses 3, 4, and part of 5: 


‘Therefore he will give them up (for a season) 
Until the time that she which shall bear 
Have borne: then shall return 
The residue of thy brethren (the Jews), 
Along with the outcasts of Israel. . 
And he shall stand and guide them 
In the strength of THE Lorp, 
In the majesty of THE NAME OF THE LORD HIS GoD. 
And when they return, He shall be magnified 
Unto the ends of the earth, 
And He shall be their PeEace.—Analysis, ii. 462. 


6. Thus shall he deliver us sre the Assyrian. his promised Saviour, and 
salvation, would ensure to Judah peace, or deliverance, during the ravages of 
the Assyrians and other enemies. But, as Sennacherib’s invasion was uot 
repelled by the ruler or chieftains of Israel,—nor did the Jews ever invade or 
waste the Assyrian dominions, or those of the Chaldeans, who afterwards oceu- 
pied the same regions,—it seems evident that these expressions must be under- 
stood as mystically intending other enemies and persecutors of the church, who 
should be of the same spirit with Sennacherib and the Assyrians. Whatever 
heathen, infidel, or antichristian opposers should at any time harass, or attempt 
to desolate, the church, as Sennacherib did Judah and Jerusalem, the great 
Shepherd of the flock would furnish a competent number of able teachers and 
rulers, to defeat their designs, and at length to retaliate upon them, and to 
destroy those who had attempted to destroy them. ‘This may refer to the 
powerful effects of the preached Gospel in the primitive times, in subverting 
aganism; to the termination of pagan persecution, by the conversion of the 
oman emperors; and to the future promulgation of the Gospel, and the ruin 
of all antichristian, pagan, and Mohammedan powers, by the numerous and 
able instruments whom the Lord will raise up for these purposes. 


Cnapr. VII.—18. Who is a God like unto thee ? Impelled by strong feelings of 
ratitude at the anticipated deliverance of his people, the prophet breaks out 
into a strain of the sublimest praise and admiration, and gives a description ef 
the gracious character of God, unrivalled by any contained in the Scriptures. 
—H, 20 Thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob. This promise, and this oath, says 
Dr. Clarke, God has most signally fulfilled by the incarnation of Christ, who 
was sent to bless us by eee p away every one of us from his iniquities; and for 
this purpose he was delivered for our offences, and rose again for our justifie.- 
tion; and repentance and remission of sins are preached in his name to all 
nations. The proclamation was first made at Jerusalem; and that the prophet 
refers to this is evident from the use made of these words by Zacharias, the 
father of John the Baptist, when, under the full afflatus of the Spirit of God, he 
uoted this prophecy of Micah, as fulfilled in the incarnation of Christ, Lu. i. 72, 73. 
Weil might the prophet exult in his challenge to earth and hell. “ Who is a 
God like unto thee!” Hell is speechless, earth is dumb. Infidels dare not open 
their mouths!!! Hallelujah! Jesus is the mighty God and Saviour, pardun- 
ing iniquity, transgression, and sin, and saving to the uttermost all that come 
lessed be God! 


uuto God through him. B Reader, lav this to heart. 


vii. 14. Carmel, Bashan, and Gilead were all famous pasture-lands. 
“Carmel,” says Dr. Thomson, “ was a habitation ot shepherds, and it 
is implied (Amos i. 2) that its pastures were u. liable to wither. 
[his may in part be occasioned by the heavy dews which its great 
elevation so near the sea causes to distil nightly upon its thirsty 
head. I found it quite green and flowery in midsummer.’ Bashan 
and Gilead particularly abounded in cattle, 
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| vii. 17. The mention of the serpent’s licking dust rather refers 


to the peculiar crawling motion of serpents than to their actual 
swallowing of dust, though some may have thought they did eat 
dust. The so-called “‘ worms” of this verse must be creeping things, 
as snakes and other reptiles. : r 


' ait y 
vii, 20. Not to Abraham and Jacob as living, but after death, 


The promises made to them would never be forgotten. hk 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


HE name of this prophet signifies ‘a comforter ;” for it was a charge given to all the prophets, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people ;” and even this prophet, 
though wholly taken up in foretelling the destruction of Nineveh, which speaks terror to the Assyrians, yet even in that is comforter to the ten tribes of Israel, 
who it is probable were now lately carried captives into Assyria. It is very uncertain at what time he lived and prophesied, but most probable that he lived in 
the time of Hezekiah, and prophesied against Nineveh after the captivity of Israel by the king of Assyria, which was in the ginth year of Hezekiah, and before 
Sennacherib’s invading Judah, which was in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah ; for to that attempt, and the defeat of it, it is supposed the first chapter has reference, 
and it is probable was delivered a little before it, for the encouragement of God’s people, in that day of treading dw and perplexity. And it is the conjecture 
of the learned Huetius that the two other chapters of this book were delivered by Nahum some years after, perhaps in the reign of Manasseh, and in that reign 
the Jewish chronologies generally place him, somewhat nearer to the time when Nineveh was conquered, and the Assyrian monarchy eAtaed by Cyaxares and 
Nebuchadnezzar, some time before the first captivity of Judah. It is probable Nahum did by word of mouth prophesy many things concerning Israel and Judah 
as it is certain Jonah did, 2 Kin, xiv. 25, though we have nothing of either of them in writing but what related to Nineveh; which, though a great and encteuk 


sity, yet probably we should never have heard of in sacred writ, if the Israel of God had not had some concern in it. 


A.M. 3291. 
CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter we have, I. The inscription of the book, ver. 1. II. A magnificent dis- 
play of the glory of God, in a mixture of wrath and justice against the wicked, and 
mercy and grace towards his people, and the discovery of his majesty and power in both, 
ver. 2—8. III. A particular application of this (as most interpreters think) to the 


destruction of Sennacherib and the Assyrian army when they besieged Jerusalem, which 
was a very memorable and illustrious instance of the power both of God’s justice and of 
his mercy, and spoke abundance of terror to his enemies and encouragement to his 
faithful servants, ver. 9—16. 


HE burden of Nineveh. 
The book of the vision of 
Nahum the Elkoshite. 


This title directs us to consider, 

First. The great city against which the 
word of the Lord is here delivered ; it is 
“the burden of Nineveh.” Not only a 
prophecy and a weighty one, but a bur- 
densome prophecy, a dead weight to 
Nineveh, a millstone hanged about its 
neck. Nineveh was the place concerned, 
and the Assyrian monarchy, which that 
was the royal seat of. About a hundred 
years before this Jonah had, in God’s 
name, foretold the speedy overthrow of 
this great city; but then the Ninevites 
repented and were spared, and that de- 
cree did not bring forth, The Nineyites then saw clearly how much it was to 
their advantage to turn from their evil way; it was the mating of their city ; and 
yet soon after they returned to it again. It became worse than ever, a blood 
city, and full of lies and robbery ; they repented of their repentance, returne 
with the dog to his vomit, and at length grew worse than ever they had been. 
Then God sent not this prophet, as Jonah, but this prophecy, to read them 
their doom, which was now irreversible. Note, The reprieve will not be con- 
tinued if the repentance be not continued in. If men turn from the good they 
hegan to do, they can expect no other but that God should turn from the favour 
he began to shew, Jer, xviii. 10. F 

Secondly. The poor proper by whom the word of the Lord is here delivered ; 
it is “ the book of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.” ‘he burthen of Nineveh 
was what the prophet plainly foresaw, for it was his vision, and what he left 
upon record; it is the “ book of the vision,” that when he was gone the event 
might be compared with the prediction, and confirm it. All the account we 
have of the prophet himself is, that he was an_ Elkoshite, of the town called 
Elkes, or Eleos, which St. Jerome saith was in Galilee. Some observe that, the 
Scripture ordinarily saith little of the prophets themselves, that our faith might 
not stand upon their authority, but upon that of the blessed Spirit by whom 
their prophecies were indited. 


2 God ts jealous, and the Lorp revengeth ; 

The Lorp revengeth, and és furious ; 

The Lorp will take vengeance on his adversaries, 
And he reserveth wrath for his enemies. 

‘The Lorp is slow to anger, and great in power, 


3 


| 
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And will not at all acquit the wicked : [storm, 
The Lorp hath his way in the whirlwind and in the 
And the clouds are the dust of his feet. 

He rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry, 

And drieth up all the rivers: 

Bashan languisheth, and Carmel, 

And the flower of Lebanon languisheth. 

The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, 

And the earth is burned at his presence, 

Yea, the world, and all that dwell therein. 

Who can stand before his indignation ? 

And who can abide in the fierceness of his anger ? 

His fury is poured out like fire, 

And the rocks are thrown down by him. 

The Lorp ¢s good, a strong hold in the day of trouble ; 
And he knoweth them that trust in him. 

But with an overrunning flood 

He will make an utter end of the place thereof, 

And darkness shall pursue his enemies. 


Nineveh knows not God, that God that contends with her, and therefore 
is here told what a God he is; and it is good for us all to mix faith with that 
which is here said concerning him, which speaks a great deal of terror to the 
wicked and comfort to good people; for this glorious description of the Sove- 
reign of the world, like the pillar of cloud and fire, has a bright side towards 
Israel and a dark side towards the Egyptians. Let each take their portion from 
it; let sinners read it and tremble; let saints read it and triumph. The wrath 
of God is here revealed from heaven against his enemies ; his favour and mercy 
is here assured to his faithful loyal subjects, and his almighty power in both, 
making his wrath very terrible and his favour very desirable. 

First. He is a God of inflexible justice, a jealous God, and will take ven- 
geance on his enemies; let Nineveh know this, and tremble before him. Their 
idols are insignificant things, there is nothing formidable in them, but the God 
of Israel] is greatly to be feared. For, 

1. He resents the attronts and indignities done him by those that deny his 


being, or any of his perfections, that set up other gods in competition with him, 
that destro his laws, arraign his Ox ites ridicule his word, or are abusive 
to his people. Let such know that Jehovah, the one only living and truw wod, 


is ajealous God,and a revenger. He is jealous for his own honour in the matters 
of his worship, and will not endure arival. Me is jealous for the comfort of his 
worshippers, jealous for his land, Joel ii. 18, and will not have that mjurec. He 
is a revenger, and he is furious ; he hath fury, so the word is; not as man hath 
it, in whom it is an ungoverned passion, so he hath said, “Fury is not in me,” 
Isa. xxvii. 4; but he has it in such a way as becomes the righteous wed, to put 
an edge upon his justice, and to make it appear more terrible to those who 
otherwise would stand in no awe of it. He 1s ‘Lord of anger,’ su the Hebrew 


i. 1. Nahum was either born or lived at a place called Elkosh, the 
site of which is uncertain. The name is preserved in Alkush, near 
Nineveh, where the grave of Nahum is professedly shown to pil- 

ims. Mr. Layard says, “It is a place held in great reverence by 
Feeaetant and Christians, but especially by Jews,who keep the 
building in repair, and flock here in great numbers at certain 
seasons of the year.” The tomb is a mere plaster box in a modern 
building. A Syrian author, F. Nairon, speaks of it as “ Qusc, where 


the prophet Nahum was born.” Another place with a similar name, 
in Galilee, is spoken of by Jerome as Nahum’s birthplace, and his 
tomb was shown near Emmaus, Neither is the time when Nahum 
prophesied certain, but that given in the margin is adopted by many 
excellent authorities. The first words announce the subject of the 
book. 

i. 2. The word “furious” represents two Hebrew words, signifying 
that the Lord was “angry.” ‘The whole verse means that God was 
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command, and under government. Our anger is often lord over us, as theirs 
that have no rule over their own spirits, but God is always Lord of his anger, 
and weigheth a path to it, Ps. Ixxviii. 50. 

2. He resolved to reckon with those that put those affronts upon him. We 
are told here, not only that he is a revenger, but that he will take vengeance; 
he hath said he will, he hath sworn it, Deu. xxxii. 40,41. Whoever are his 
adversaries and enemies among men, he will make them feel his resentments; 
and though the sentence against his enemies is not executed speedily, yet he 
reserveth wrath for them, and reserveth them for it, in the day of wrath. 
Against his own people, that repent and humble themselves before him, he 
keepeth not his anger for ever, but against his enemies he will for ever let out 
his anger. And, ver. 3, he “will not at all acquit the wicked,” that sin and 
stand to it, and do not repent. Those wickedly depart from their God that 
depart and never return, Ps. xviii. 21, and these he will not acquit. Humble 
supplicants will find him gracious, but scornful beggars will not find him easy, 
or that the door of mercy will be opened to a loud but late ‘‘ Lord, Lord.” 
This revelation of the wrath of God against his enemies is applied to Nineveh, 
ver. 8, and should be applied by all those to themselves who go on still in their 
trespasses: “‘ With an overrunning flood he will make an utter end of the 
places thereof ;” the army of the Chaldeans shall overrun the country of the 
Assyrians, and lay it all waste. God’s judgments, when they come with com- 
mission, are like a deluge to any people, which they cannot keep off or make 
head against. Darkness shall pursue his enemies, terror and trouble shall 
follow them whithersoever they go, shall pursue them to utter darkness. If 
they think to flee from the darkness that pursues them, they will but fall into 
that which is before them. 

Secondly. He is a God of irresistible power, and is able to deal with his 
enemies, be they never so many, never so mighty, never so hardy. He is “great 
in power,” ver. 3, and therefore it is good having him our friend, and bad having | 
him our enemy. Now here, 

1. The power of God is asserted and proved by divers instances of it in the 
kingdom of nature, where we always find its visible effects in the ordinary 
course of nature, and sometimes in the surprising alterations of that course. 
Ist. If we look up into the regions of the air, there we shall find proofs of his 
power, for “he hath his ways in the whirlwind and the storm;” which way 
soever God goes he carries a whirlwind and storm along with him for the 
terror of his enemies, Ps. xviii. 9, &c.; and wherever there is a whirlwind and 
a storm, God has the command of it, the control of it, makes his way through 
it, goes on his way in it, and serves his own purposes by it. He spoke to Job 
out of the whirlwind, and even stormy winds fulfil his word. He has “ his way 
in the whirlwind,” that is, he goes on undiscerned, and the methods of his 
providence are to us unaccountable, as it is said, “ His way is in the sea.” “The 
clouds are the dust of his feet,” that is, he treads on them, walks on them, 
raiseth them when he pleaseth, as a man with his feet raiseth a cloud of dust. 
It is but by permission, or usurpation rather, that the devil is the prince of the 
power of the air, for that power is in God's hand. 2nd. If we cast our eye 
upon the great deeps, there we find that the sea is his, for he made it; for when 
he pleaseth “he rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry,” by drying up all the 
rivers with which it is continually supplied. He gave those proofs of his power 
when he divided the Red Sea and Jordan, and can do the same again whénever 
he pleaseth. 3rd. If we look around us on this earth, we find proofs of his 
power, when, either by the extreme heat and drought of summer or the cold 
and frost of winter, “Bashan languisheth, and Carmel, and the flower of 
Lebanon languisheth,” the choicest and strongest flower languisheth. His 
power is often seen in earthquakes which shake the mountains, ver. 5, melt 
the hills, and melt them down, and level them with the plains. When he | 
pleaseth, the earth is burnt at his presence, by the scorching heat of the sun 
and he could burn it with fire from heaven, as he did Sodom; and at the end o 
time he will burn the world, ‘‘and all that dwell therein,” the earth and all the | 
works that are therein shall be burned up. Thus great is our Lord, and of | 
great power. ! 

2. This is particularly applied to his anger. If God be an almighty God, we 
may from thence infer, ver. 6, ““ Who can stand before his indignation?” The ! 
Ninevites had once found God “slow to anger,” as he saith, ver. 3, and Pee i 
presumed upon the mercy they then had experience of, and thought they might 
make bold with him; but they will find he is just and jealous, as well as mer- 
ciful and gracious; and having shewed the justice of his wrath, in the next he 
shews the power of it, and the utter insufficiency of his enemies to contend with 
him. It is in vain for the stoutest and strongest of sinners to think to make 
their part good against the power of God’s anger. Ist. See God here as a 
consuming fire, terrible and mighty. Here is his indignation against sin, and 
the fierceness of his anger, his fury poured out, not like water, but like fire, 
like the fire and brimstone rained on Badin: Ps.xi. 6. Hell is the fierceness of 
God’s anger, Rev. xvi. 19. God’s anger is so fierce that it beats down all before 
it, “the rocks are thrown down by him,” that seemed immoveable. Rocks have 
sometimes been rent by the eruption of subterraneous fires, which is a faint 
resemblance of the fierceness of God’s anger against sinners whose hearts are 
rocky, for none ever hardened their hearts against him and prospered. 2nd. 
See sinners here as stubble before the fire, weak and impotent, and a very 
unequal match for the wrath of God. First. They are utterly unable to bear 
up against it, 80 as to resist it, and put by the strokes of it. “‘ Who can stand 
before his indignation?” Not the proudest and most daring sinner, not the, 
world of the ungodly, no, not the angels that sinned. Secondly. They are 
utterly unable to bear up under it, so as to keep up their spirits, and preserve 
any enjoyment of themselves. “ Who can abide in the fierceness of his anger?” 
As it is irresistible, so it is intolerable. Some of the effects of God's displeasure 
in this world a man may bear up under, but the fierceness of his anger, when it 
fastens immediately upon the soul, who can bear it? Let us therefore fear 
before him, let us stand in awe, and not sin. 

Thirdly. He is a God of infinite mercy; and in the midst of all this wrath 
mercy is remembered. Let the sinners in Zion be afraid that go on still in their 
transgressions, but let not those that trust in God tremble before him. For, 
1. He is slow to anger, ver. 3; not easily provoked, but ready to shew mercy to 
those who have offended him, and to receive them into favour upon their 
repentance. 2. When the tokens of his rage against the wicked are abroad, he 
takes care for the safety and comfort of his own people; ver. 7, “The Lord is 
good” to those that_are good, and to them he will be “a stronghold in the day’ 
of trouble.” Note. The same almighty power that is exerted for the terror and 
destruction of the wicked is engaged, and shall be employed, for the protection 
and satisfaction of his own people; he is able both to save and to destroy. In 
the day of public trouble, when God’s judgments are in the earth laying all 
waste, he will be a place of defence to those who by faith put themselves 
under his protection, those that trust in him in the way of their duty, that 
live a life of dependence upon him and deyotedness to him; he knows them, 
he owns them for his, he takes cognizance of their case, knows what is best 
for them, and what course to take most effectually for their relief. They are 
porhene obscure and little regarded in the world; Uae the Lord knows them, 

"8,1. 6 


provoked with the wicked Assyrians, and the following verses show 
that, though slow to anger, he could and would execute his judgments 
upon the transgressors. 

i. 4. The Divine power is illustrated by the dealings of Providence. 
The sea, the rivers, and the most fruitful places were subject to his 
control. The very mountains and the wide world were unable to 
resist his decree, and men were helpless in presence of his might. 

i. 8. The word “ thereof” is supposed to bear ference to Nineveh, 
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phrase is for that which we read, he is furious; he hath anger, but he hath it at |j 


B.C. 718. 


9 What do ye imagine against the Lorp? 

He will make an utter end : 

Affliction shall not rise up the second tims 

For while ¢hey be folden together as thorns, 

And while they are drunken as drunkards, 

They shall be devoured as stubble fully dry. 

There is ove come out of thee, 

That imagineth evil against the Lorp, 

A wicked counsellor. 

Thus saith the Lorp ; 

Though they be quiet, and likewise many, 

Yet thus shall they be cut down, when he shall pass 

Though I have afflicted thee, [ through. 

I will afflict thee no more. 

For now will I break his yoke from off thee, 

And will burst thy bonds in sunder. 

And the Lorp hath given a commandment concerning 

That no more of thy name be sown: [thee, 

Out of the house of thy gods will I cut off 

The graven image and the molten image : 

I will make thy grave ; for thou art vile. 

Behold upon the mountains [eth peace ! 

The feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publish- 

O Judah, keep thy solemn feasts, perform thy vows : 

For the wicked shall no more pass through thee ; he is 
utterly cut off. 


These verses seem to point at the destruction of the army of the Assyrians 
under Sennacherib, which may we e reckoned a part of the burden o} 
Nineveh, the head city of the Assyrian empire, and a pledge of the destruction 
of Nineveh itself about a hundred years after; and this was an event which 
Isaiah, with whom probably this prophet was contemporary, spoke much of, 
Now observe here, 5 

First. The great provocation which the Assyrians gave to God, the just and 
jealous God, for which, though slow to anger, he would take vengeance; ver. 11, 
“'There is one come out of thee, that ee evil against the Lord;” Sen- 
nacherib, and his spokesman Rabshakeh. ‘They framed an evil letter and an evil 
speech, not only against Hezekiah and his people, but against God himself, 
reflecting upon him as level with the gods of the heathen, and unable to protect 
his worshippers, dissuading his people from putting a confidence in him, and 
urging them rather to put themselves under the protection of the great king, 
the meee Assyria; they contrived to alter the Pierce Jerusalem, that it 
should be no longer the city of the Lord, the holy city. This one, this mighty 
one, so he thinks himself, that comes out of Nineveh, imagining evil against the 
Lord, brings upon Nineveh this burden. Never was the glorious majesty of 
heaven and earth more daringly, more blasphemously affronted, than by Sen- 
nacherib at that time. He was “a wicked counsellor ” who counselled them to 
despair of God's protection, and surrender themselves to the king of Assyria, 
and endeavoured to put them out of conceit with Hezekiah’s reformation, 
Isa. xxxvi.7. With this wicked counsellor he here expostulates; ver. 9, “ What 
do ye imagine against the Lord?” What a foolish, wicked thing is it for you 
to plot against God, as if you could outwit Divine wisdom, and overpower 
Omnipotence itself. Note, There is a great deal imagined against the Lord by 
the gates ot hell, and against the interests of his kingdom in the world, but it 
will prove a vain thing, Ps. ii. 1,2. He that sits in heaven laughs at the imagi- 
ne of the pretenders to politics against him, and will turn their counsels 

eadlong. 

Secondly. The great destruction which God would briag upon them for it; 
not presently, upon the whole monarchy, the ruin of that was Nefereeel till the 
measure of their iniquity was full, but, 

1. Upon the army. God will make an utter end of that, it shall be totally cut 
off and rnined at one blow, one fatal stroke of the destroying angel abatl lay 
them dead upon the spot; “ Affliction shall not rise up the second time,” for it 
shall not need. With some sinners God makes a quick despatch, doth their 
business at once. Divine vengeance goes not by one certain rule, not in one 
constant track, but one way or other, by acute diseases or chronical ones, by 
speedy deaths or lingering ones, he will make an utter end of all his enemies who 
persist in their imaginations against him. We have reason to think that the 
Assyrian army were mostly of the same spirit, and spoke the same language, 
with their general; and now God will take them to task, though they did but 
say as they were taught; and it shall appear that they have laid themselves 
open to Divine wrath by their own act and deed, ver. 10. Ist. They are as 
thorns that entangle one another, and are folded together. They make one 
another worse, and more inveterate against God and his Israel, harden one 
another’s hearts, and strengthen one another’s hands in their impiety; and 
therefore God will do with them as the husbandman doth with a bush of 
thorns when he cannot part them; he be them all into the fire together. 2nd. 
They are as drunken men, intoxicated with pride and rage, and such as they 
wail be irrecoverably overthrown and destroyed. They shall be as drunkards, 
besotted to their own ruin, and shall stumble and fall, and make themselves a 
reproach, and be justly laughed at. 3rd. whee shall be “devoured as stubble 
fully dry,” which is irresistibly and irrecoverably consumed by the flame. ‘The 
judgments of God are as devouring fire to those that ws Bs themselves as 
stubble to them. It is again threatened against this great army, ver. 12, that 
“though they be quiet and likewise many,” very secure, not fearing the sallies 
out of the besieged upon them because they are numerous, yet ‘ thus shall they 
be cut down,” or certainly shall they be cut down, as grass and corn are cut 
down, with as little ado, when he shall pass through, even the destro;ing angel 
that is commissioned to cut them down. Note, The security of sinners, and 
their confidence in their own strength, is often a presage of ruin approaching. 

2. The destruction comes upon the ines He imagined evil against the Lord, 
and shll he escape? No; ver. 14, “he Lord hath given a commandment 
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the fall of which ‘ts 
note. ; 

i. 10. Diodorus Siculus says, “It happened that the king of 
Assyria, not knowing anything of the revolt of the Bactrians, and 
elated by his former successes, was indulging in idleness and revel« 


ling, and had prepared wine and other things necessary for feasting 


predicted. Compare with this chap. ii, 6, and 


his soldiers. While his whole army was now feasting and reve 
Arbaces, receiving intelligence from some deserters of the poten. 
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concerning thee;” the decree has gone forth, “that thy name be no more sown,” 
that thy memory perish, and that thou be no more talked of as thou hast 
been, and the report of thy mighty actions dispersed upon the wings of fame, 
and celebrated with her trumpet. Because Sennacherib’s son reigned in his 
stead, some make this to point at the overthrow of the Assyrian empire not 
long after. Note, Those that “imagine evil against the Lord” hasten evil upon 
themselves, and their own families and interests, and ruin their own names by 
dishonouring his name. It is farther threatened, Ist. That the images he 
worshipped should be cut off from their temple, the graven image and the 
“molten image out of the house of his gods,” which some think was fulfilled 
when Sennacherib was slain by his two sons, as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisroch his god, by which barbarous parricide, we may suppose, the 
temple was looked upon as defiled, and was therefore disused, and the images 
cut off from it, the worshippers of those images no longer attending there. Or, 
it may be taken more generally to speak the utter ruin of Assyria; the army of 
the enemy shall lay all waste, and not spare even the images of their gods, by 
which God would intimate to them that one of the grounds of his controversy 
with them is their idolatry. 2nd. That Sennacherib’s grave shall be made 
there. Some think, in the house of his god; there he is slain, and there he shall 
be buried, for he is vile. He lies under this perpetual mark of disgrace, that he 
had so far lost his interest in the natural affection of his own children, that two 
of them murdered him. Or, it may be meant of the ignominious fall of the 
Assyrian monarchy itself, upon the ruins of which that of Babylon was raised. 
hat a noise was made about the grave of that once formidable state, but 
now despicable, is largely described, Hze. xxxi. 3, 11, 15,16. Note, Those that 
make themselves vile by scandalous sins, God will make them vile by shameful 
punishments. 
hirdly. The great deliverance which God would hereby work for his own 
people, and the city that was called by his name. The ruin of the church’s 
enemies is the salvation of the church; and a very great salvation it was that 
was wrought for Jerusalem by the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army. 

1. The siege shall hereby be raised; ‘‘ Now will I break his yoke from off 
thee,” by which thou art kept in servitude, and “will burst thy bonds in 
sunder,” by which thou seemest bound over to the Assyrian’s wrath. That 
vast victorious army, when it forced free quarters for itself throughout all the 
land of Judah, and lived at discretion there, was as yokes and bonds upon 
them. Jerusalem, when it was besieged, was, as it were, bound and fettered by 
it; but when the destroying angel had done his work Jerusalem's bonds were 
burst asunder, and it was set at liberty again. ‘This was a figure of the 

seeaen aoe by which the Jerusalem that is above is made free, is made free 
indeed. 

2. ‘The enemy shall be so weakened and dispirited that they shall never make 
any such attempt again, and the end of this trouble shall beso well gained by the 
grace of God, that there shall be no more occasion for such a severe correction. 
Ist. God will not again afflict Jerusalem. His anger is turned away, and he 
saith, It is enough; for he has by this fright accomplished his whole work upon 
mount Zion, Jsa. x. 12, and therefore, “though I have afHicted thee, I will 
afflict thee no more ;” the bitter potion shall not be repeated, unless there be 
need, and the patient's case calls for it, for God doth not afflict willingly. 2nd. 
The enemy shall not dare again to attack Jerusalem; ver. 15, “ ‘lhe wicked 
shall no more pass through thee” as they have done, to lay all waste, “for he is 
utterly cut off,” and disabled to do it. lis army is cut off, his spirit cut off, and 
at length he himself cut off. 

3. The tidings of this pees deliverance shall be published, and welcomed 
with abundance of joy throughout the kingdom, ver. 15. While Sennacherio 
prevailed and carried all before him, every day brought ill news, but now, 

Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that bringeth good tidings,” the 
feet of the evangelist, he is seen coming at a distance, upon the mountains, as 
fast as his feet will carry him; and how pleasant a sight is it once more to see 
a@ messenger of peace, after we have received so many of Job's messengers? 
We find these words made use of by another pinta to illustrate the mercy of 
the deliverance of the Reaple of God out of Babylon, Zsa. lii. 7; not that the 
prophets stole the words one from another, (as those did, Jer, xxiii. 30,) but, 
speaking by the same Spirit, they often used the same expressions. And it may 
be of good use for ministers to testify their consent to wholesome truths, 
il Tim. vi. 3,) by tone in the same forms of sound words, 2 Tim. i. 13. 
These words are also quoted by the apostle, both from Isaiah and Nahum, and 
popied & the great redemption wrought out for us by our Lord Jesus, and the 
publishing of it to the world by the everlasting Gospel, Rom. x. 15. Christ’s 
messengers are those messengers of good tidings that preach peace by Jesus 
Christ ; how beautiful are the feet of those messengers, how welcome their 
message, to those that see their misery and danger by reason of sin! And 
observe, he that brings these J Sa tidings brings them with a call to Judah 
to keep her solemn feasts, and perform her vows. During the trouble, Ist. 
The ordinary feasts had been intermitted ; inter arma silent leges,—‘ the voice 
of law cannot be heard amidst the shouts of battle.’ While Jerusalem was 
compassed with armies they could not go thither to worship, but now the 
embargo is taken off they must return to the observation of their feasts; and 
the feasts of the Lord will then be doubly sweet to the people of God when 
they have been for some time deprived of the benefit of them, and God 
graciously restores them their opportunities again, for we are taught the 
worth of such mercies by the want of them. 2nd. They had made vows to 
God, that if he would deliver them out of this distress they would do some- 
thing extraordinary in his service to his honour; and now the deliverance is 
wrought they are called upon to perform their vows; the promise they had 
then made must now be made good, for better it is not to vow than to vow 
and not to pay. And those words, “ The wicked shall no more pass through 
thee,” may be taken as a promise of the perfecting the good work of reforma- 
tion which Hezekiah had begun; the wicked shall not, as they have done, walk 
on every side, but they shall be cut off. And then the baftling of the attempts 
from the wicked enemies abroad is a mercy indeed to a nation, when it is 
acvompanied with the restraint and reformation of the wicked at home, who 
are its more dangerous enemies. 


CHAPTER II. 


We now come closer to Nineveh, that great city; she took not warning by the destruction 
of her armies, and the fall of her king, and therefore may expect, since she persists in 
her enmity to God, that he will proceed in his controversy with her. Here is foretold, 
I. The approach of the enemy that should destroy Nineveh, and the terror of his military 
preparations, ver. ]—5. II. The taking the city, ver. 6. ILI. The captivity of the 
queen, the flight of the inhabitants, the seizing of all the wealth of it, and the mighty 
consternation it should be in, ver. 7—10. IV. All this is run up to its true causes, 
their sinning against God, and God’s appearing against them, ver. 11—13, All this was 
fulfilled when Nebuchadnezzar, in the first year of his reign, in conjunction with 
Cyaxares, or Ahasuerus, king of the Medes, conquered Nineveh, and made himself 
master ofthe Assyrian monarchy. 
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KE that dasheth 1n pieces is come up before thy face. 
Keep the munition, watch the way, 
Make ¢Ay loins strong, fortify thy power mightily. 
2 For the Lorp hath turned away the excellency of J 
As the excellency of Israel : 
For the emptiers have emptied them out, 
And marred their vine branches. 
3 The shield of his mighty men is made red, 
The valiant men are in scarlet : 
The chariots shadd be with flaming torches in the day of 
his preparation, 
And the fir trees shall be terribly shaken. 
4 The chariots shall rage in the streets, 
They shall justle one against another in the broad ways: 
They shall seem like torches, they shall run like the 
lightnings. [ walk ; 
5 He shall recount his worthies: they shall stumble in thei 
They shall make haste to the wall thereof, and the defence 
shall be prepared. 
The gates of the rivers shall be opened, 
And the palace shall be dissolved. 
7 And Huzzab shall be led away captive, 
She shall be brought up, 
And her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
Tabering upon their breasts. 
8 But Nineveh zs of old like a pool of water: yet they shall 
flee away. 
Stand, stand, shall they cry ; but none shall look back. 
9 Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold: 
For there is none end of the store and glory 
Out of all the pleasant furniture. 
She is empty, and void, and waste : 
And the heart melteth, and the knees smite together, 
And much pain 7s in all loins, 
And the faces of them all gather blackness 
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Here is, First. An a:arm of war sent to Nineveh, ver.1. The prophet speaks 
of if, as just at hand, for it is neither doubtful nor far distant; Look about thee 
and see, “ He that dasheth in pieces is come up before thy face.” Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that is noted, and will be yet more so, fur dashing nations in pieces, 
begins with thee, and will dissipate and disperse thee, so some render the word. 
Babylon is called the hammer of the whole earth, Jer. 1. 23.. The attempt of 
Nebuchadnezzar upon Nineveh is public, bold, and daring ; he is come up before 
thy face, avowing iis design to ruin thee. And, therefore, stand to thine arms, 
O Nineveh! “ Keep the munition.” Secure ‘et towers and ap ke “watch 
the way,” set guards upon all the avenues to the city; “ make thy loins strong,” 
encourage thy soldiers ; animate thyself and them; “fortify thy power mightily, 
as cities use to do when an enemy is advancing against them. This is spoken 
ironically: Do the utmost thou canst, yet thou shalt not be able to put by the 
stroke of this judgment, for there is no counsel or strength against the Lord. 

Secondly. A manifesto published shewing the causes of the war; ver. 2, 
“The Lord has turned away the excellency of Jacob as the excellency of Israel.’ 
That is 

1. ‘The Assyrians have been abusive to Jacob, the two tribes, have humbled 
and mortified them, as well as to Israel,*the ten tribes; have emptied them, and 
“marred their vine branches;” and for this God will reckon with them. Though 
done long since, it shall come into the account now against that kingdom, and 
Nineveh the head city of it. God’s quarrel with them is for the violence done to 

acob. Or 

2. God is ‘now, by Nebuchadnezzar, about to turn away the Bogs of Jacob, by 
the captivity of the two tribes, as he did the pride of Israel, by their captivity. 
He has done it, he has determined to do it, to bring emptiers upon them; and 
the enemy that is to do it must begin with Nineveh, and reduce that first, and 
humble the pride of that. God is looking upon proud cities and abasing them, 
even those that were nearest to him; Samaria is humbled, and Jerusalem is to 
be humbled, and their pride brought low, and shall not Nineveh, that proud 
city, be brought down too? “ Emptiers have emptied” the cities, and “ marred 
the vine branches” in the country of Jacob and Israel; and must not the 
excellency of Nineveh, that is so much her pride, be turned away too? : 

Thirdly. A particular account given in of the terrors wherein the invading 
enemy shall appear against Nineveh ; every thing shall contribute to make him 
formidable. ; 

1. The “shields of his mighty men are made red,” and probably their other 
arms and array; as if they were already tinctured with the blood they had shed, 
or intended hereby to signify they would put all tothe sword: they hung outa 
red flag in token that they would give no quarter. a 

2. “The valiant men are in scarlet;” not only red clothes, to intimate what 
bloody work they eh Se to make, but rich clothes, to intimate the wealth of 
the army, and that is the sinews of war. f } de 

bes The chariots shall be with flaming torches in the day of his deel ago 
When they are making their approaches, they shall fly as swift as lightning, the 
wheels shall strike fire upon the stones, and those that drive them shall drive 
furiously, with a flaming indignation, as Jehu drove. Or, they carried flaming 
torches with them in the open chariots, wheu they made their approach in the 
night, as Gideon's soldiers carried lainps in their pitchers, both to be a guide to 


and intemperance of the enemy, fell upon them, easily broke into their 
camp, slew great numbers of them, and drove the remainder back into 
the city.” Arbaces the Mede was the chief leader of the army 
which defeated the Assyrians. 
i. 11. This is thought to refer to “‘Sennacherib, who came from 

Nineveh to utter ree pect rk by the mouth of Rabshakeh.” 

i, 14. The person here spoken to seems to be the same as in verse 
11. In any case, it rather denotes a man or a people than a city. 


i. 15. In the Hebrew this is the first verse of a new chapter. By 
“Judah” we must understand the kingdom of Judah, to which the 
promise is spoken. 

ii. 1. Here the city of Nineveh is apparently addressed. If so,the 
language may be that of irony: ‘ Do your utmost, strain every nerve; 
it will be in vain.” 

ii. 2. There is no doubt that the word here translated “ turned 
away ”’ has the sense of restore in some places, as it scems to have 
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themselves and a terror to their enemies, and with them to set all on fire 
wherever they went. 

4 “The fir-trees shall be terribly shaken ;” the great men of Nineveh, that 
overtop their neighbours, as the stately firs do the shrubs; or the very standing 
trees shall be made to shake by the violent concussions of the earth which that 
great army shall cause. : 

5. The chariots of war shall be very terrible; ver. 4, “ They shall rage in the 
streets,” that is, those that drive them shall rage, you would think the chariots 
themselves raged. They shall be so numerous, and drive with so much fury, 
that even in the broad ways, where one would think there should be room 
enough, they shall jostle one another; and these iron chariots shall be made 


so bright, that in the beams of the sun “ they shall seem like torches” in the 
night, “ they shall run like the lightnings,” so swiftly, so furiously. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s commanders are here called his worthies, his ‘gallants, so the margin 
reads it, his heroes; those he shall recount, and order them jmmediately and 
without fail to render themselves at their respective posts; for he is entering 
upon action, is resolved to take the field presently, and to open the campaign 
with the siege of Nineveh. His worthies shall remember, so some read it; the 
shall be mindful of the duty of their place, and the charge they have receive 
and shall thereby be made so intent upon their business that “they shall 
stumble in their walk,” shall make more haste than good ripeve They stumble, 
but shall not fall; for “they shall make haste to the wall thereof,” shall open 
the trenches, and the defence of the covered way shall be prepared, something 
to shelter them from the darts of the besieged; and they shall so closely carry 
on the siege, and with so much vigour, that at length the “gates of the rivers 
shall be opened,” ver. 6; that is, those gates of Nineveh which open upon the 
river Tigris, (on which Nineveh was built,) shall be first forced by, or betrayed 
to, the enemy, and by those gates they shall enter. And then “the palace 
shall be dissolved,” either the king’s house, or the house of Nisroch his god; 
the same word signifies both a palace and temple. When the God of heaven 
goes forth to contend with a people, neither the palaces nor their kings, neither 
the temples nor their gods, can protect and shelter them, but must all inevitably 
fall with them. c _ 

Fourthly. A prediction of the consequences of this; and it is easy to guess 
how dismal those will be. 

1. The queen shall fall into the hands of the enemy; ver. 7, “ Huzzab shall be 
led away captive.” She that was ‘ established,’ so some read it, thought herself 
safe, because she was concealed and shut up in secret, shall be ‘ discovered,’ so 
the margin reads it, and shall be led away captive in greater disgrace than that 
of common prisoners. She shall be brought up in a mock state, and her maids 
of honour shall lead her, because she is weak and faint. not able to bear such 
frights and hardships, which are doubly hard and frightful to those that have 
not been used to them. They shall attend her, not to speak cheerfully to her, 
and to encourage her, but murmuring and moaning themselves, as with the 
voice of doves, the doves of the valleys, #ze. vii. 16, noted for their mourning, 
Jsa, xxxviii. 14; lix. 11. They shall be tabering upon their breasts, beating 
their own breasts in grief and vexation, as if they were drumming upon them, 
for so the word signifies. 

2. The inhabitants, though numerous, shall none of them be able to make 
head against the invaders, or stand their sounds ver. 8, “ Nineveh is of old 
like a pool of water,” replenished with people as a pool with water, (and waters 
signify multitudes, Rev. xvii. 15,) or as those waters with fish. It was long ago 
a populous city; in Jonah’s time there were an hundred and twenty thousand 
little children in it, Jon. iv. 11, and, ordinarily, cities and countries are increasing 
in their numbers every year; but though they have so many hands to be em- 
ployed in the public service, yet they shall not be able to inspire one another 
with courage, but “they shall flee away” like cowards. ‘Their commanders 
shall do what they can to animate them; they shall ery “Stand, stand,” have a 
good heart on it, and we shall do well enough; “but none shall” so much as 
‘look back.” They shall have not the least spark of courage remaining, but 
every one shall think it his wisest course to make the best of the opportunity 
to escape ; they shall not so much as look back to see who calls for them. Note, 
God can dispirit the strongest and boldest in the day of distress, so that they 
sball not be what one would expect from them, but “ like a pool of water,” the 
water whereof is dried up and gone. cues 

3. The wealth of the city shall become a prey, and all its rich furniture shall 
fall into the hands of the victorious enemy, ver. 9; they shall thus animate and 
excite one another to plunder, “ ‘Take the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold.” 
Thus the officers shall stir up the soldiers to improve their opportunity; here 
is silver and gold enough for them, for “there is no end of the store” of mone 
and plate. Nineveh, having been “ of old like a pool of water,” has gathere 
a vast deal of mud; and abundance of glory it has “out of all the pleasant 
furniture,” all the vessels of desire which they have gloried in, and which 
shall now be a prey and a pride to the conquerors. Note, Those who prepare 
raiment as the clay, and heap up silver as the dust, know not who may put on 
the raiment, and divide the silver, Job xxvii. 16,17. Thus this rich city is empty, 
and void, and waste, ver. 10. See the vanity of worldly wealth; instead of 
defending its owners it does but expose them, and enable their enemies to do 
them so much the more mischief. . 

4. ‘he soldiers and people shall have no heart to appear for the defence of 
the city. Their spirits shall melt away like wax before the fire; their “ knees 
shall smite together,” as Belshazzar’s did in his agony, Dan. v. 6, so that they 
shall not be able to stand their ground, no, nor to make their escape; much pain 
shall be in all loins, as useth to be in extreme frights, so that they shall not be 
able to hold up their backs. And the“ faces of them all shall gather black- 
ness,” like that of a pot that is oe day over the fire, so the word signifies. 
Note, Guilt in the conscience will fill men with terror in an evil aay, and those 
who place their happiness in the wealth of this world, and set their hearts upon 
it, think themselves undone when their silver and their gold, and their pleasant 
furniture, is taken from them. 


11 Where zs the dwelling of the lions, 

And the feedingplace of the young lions, 

Where the lion, even the old lion, walked, 

And the lion’s whelp, and none made ¢hem afraid ? 
12 The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, 
And strangled for his lionesses, 
And filled his holes with prey, 
And his dens with ravin. 
Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lorn of hosts, 
And I will burn her chariots in the smoke, 
And the sword shall devour thy young lions: 


13 


in this: “The Lord hath restored the excellency of Jacob,” &c., and 
had not any further need to preserve the instrument of chastisement. 

ii. 4. The conflict was to rage in the city; and inasmuch as both 
armies used war chariots, the chariots of both may be intended. 
Possibly, however, this verse and the next may allude to the defen- 
sive preparations of the Ninevites amid circumstances of great fear 
and peril. ‘ow, : ! 

ii. 6. It is said that an inundation of the Tigris, on which river 
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And I will eut off thy prey from the earth, 
And the voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard 


Here we have Nineveh’s ruin, —. 

First. Triumphed in by its neighbours, who now remember against it all the 
oppressions and abuse of power it had been guilty of in its fig and pros- 
perity; ver. 11, 12, “ Where is the dwelling of the lions?” It is gone, there 
appear no remnants, no footsteps of it; “ Where is the feeding-place of the 
eas lions,” where they glutted themselves with prey? The princes of 

ineveh had been as lions, as beasts of prey. Cruel tyrants are no better, nay 
in this respect much worse, that being men, humanity is-expected from them; 
nay, if they were indeed lions, they would not prey upon those of their own 
kind. Se@vis inter se convenit urse,— fierce bears agree together ;’ but in the 
oye of men they have the cruelty of lions. They walked in Nineveh asa lion 
in the woods, and none made them afraid ; every one stood in awe of them, and 
they were under no apprehensions of danger from any; sat ag nobody loved 
them everybody feared. them, and that was all they desired. Oderint dum 
metuant,— Let them hate, so that zher do but fear.” The king himself and 
every prince made it his business, by all the arts of violence and extortion, to 
enrich himself and raise his family; he did “tear in pieces enough for his 
whelps,” (and no little would be enough for them,) and he “strangled for his 
lionesses ;” killed all that came near him, and seized what they had for his 
children, for his wives, and concubines, and “ filled his holes with prey,” and 
his dens with rapine, as lions use to do. Note, Many make it an excuse for 
their rapine and injustice that they have wives and children to provide for 
whereas what is so got will never do them any good. They that fear the Lord, 
and get what they have honestly, shall not want a eee pee ef for themselves 
and theirs; verily they shall be fed, when the young lions, though dens and 
holes were filled with prey and rapine for them, shall lack and suffer hunger 
Ps. xxxiv. 10. " 

Peoondly. It is avowed by the righteous Judge of heaven and earth; it is his 
doing, and let all the world take notice that it is so; ver. 13, “ Behold, I am 
against thee, saith the Lord of hosts.” And what good can hosts do for her 
in her defence, when the Lord of hosts is against her for her destruction? The 
oppressors in Nineveh thought they only set their neighbours against them, who 
were not a match for them, and whom they could easily overpower; but it 
proved they set God against them, who is, who will be, the asserter of right 
and the avenger of wrong. God is against the princes of Nineveh, and then, 
1. These military preparations will stand them in no stead. “I will burn her 
chariots in the smoke ;” he doth not say in the fire, but, in contempt to them, 
the very smoke of God’s indignation shall serve to burn their chariots. They 
shall be consumed as soon as the fire of his indignation is kindled, while as yet 
it doth but smoke, and not flame out. Or, the drivers of the chariots shall be 
smothered and stifled with the smoke; then the chariots of their glory shall 
be the shame of their families, Isa. xxii. 18. 2. Their children, the hopes of 
their families, shall be cut off; “the sword shall devour the young lions,” whom 
they were so solicitous to provide for by oppression and extortion. Note, It is 
just with God to deprive those of their children, or (which is all one) of comfort 
in them, that take sinful courses to enrich them, and, as has been said of some, 
damn their souls to make their sons gentlemen. 3. The wealth they have 
heaped up Pr fraud and violence shall neither be enjoyed by them nor employed 
for them. “I will cut off thy prey from the earth,” not only thou shalt nee te the 
better for it, but no one else shall. Some understand it of the disabling of them 
for the future to prey upon their neighbours. 4. ‘Their agents abroad shall not 
have that respect from their neighbours, and that influence upon them, which 
sometimes they had had. “ The voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard,” 
no more be heeded; which some think refers to Rabshakeh, one of Nineveh’s 
messengers, that had blasphemed the living God; an iniquity which was remem- 
bered against Nineveh long after. Those are not worthy to be heard again that 
have once spoken reproachfully of God. 


CHAPTER UTI. 


This chapter goes on with the burden of Nineveh, and concludes it. TI. The sins of that 
great city are charged upon it: murder, ver. 1; whoredom and witcheraft, ver. 4; and 
a general extent of wickedness, ver. 19. II. Judgments are here threatened against it: 
blood for blood, ver. 2,3; and shame for shameful sins, ver. 5, 6,7. III. Instances 
are given of the like desolations brought upon other places for the like sins, ver. 8—1}1. 
IV. The overthrow of all those things which they depended upon, and put confidence 
in, is foretold, ver. 12—19. 


OE to the bloody city ! [not ; 
It és all full of lies and robbery; the prey departeth 
The noise of a whip, and the noise of the rattling of the 
wheels, 
And of the pransing horses, and of the jumping chariots, 
3 The horseman lifteth up both the bright sword and the 
glittering spear : [carcases ; 
And there is a multitude of slain, and a great number of 
And ¢here ts none end of their corpses ; 
They stumble upon their corpses : 
4 Because of the multitude of the whoredoms of the well 
favoured harlot, 
The mistress of witchcrafts, 
That selleth nations through her whoredoms, 
And families through her witcherafts. ; 
5 Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lorp of hosts; 
And I will discover thy skirts upon thy face, 
And I will shew the nations thy nakedness, and the 
kingdoms thy shame. [thee vile, 
6 And I will cast abominable filth upon thee, and make 
And will set thee as a gazingstock. 
7 And it shall come to pass. 


Nineveh stood, swept away twenty furlongs of the city wall. It is 
also recorded that the last monarch of Nineveh, in his despair, 
perished in the conflagration which destroyed the imperial palace. 

ii. 7, The question has been raised as to whether Huzzab is a 
proper name, but the most natural view is that it is the name of 
the queen, who is represented as going into captivity with her maids, 
who lament like doves, and beat upon their breasts. “'l'abering” 
means beating as on a drum. a? Uh aa 
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T ‘at all they that look upon thee shall flee from thee, 
And say, Nineveh is laid waste : 

Who will bemoan her ? 

Whence shall I seek comforters for thee ? 


Nereis, First. Nineveh arraigned and indicted. It is a high charge that is 
nere drawn up against that great city, and neither her numbers nor her gran- 
deur shall secure her from persecution. 1. It is a city of blood, that is, in 
which a great deal of innocent blood is shed, (which the righteous God will 
make inquisition mets! either by unrighteous war or under colour and pretence 
of public justice, or by suffering barbarous murders to go unpunished. 2. “ It 
is all full of lies.” Truth is banished from among them; there is no such thin 
as honesty, one knows not whom to believe and whom to trust. 3. It is all 
full of let and rapine; no man cares what mischief he doth, nor to whom 
he doth it; “ the prey eparteth not,” that is, they never knew when they had got 
enough by spoil and oppression. They shed blood and told lies in pursuit of 
the prey, that they might enrich themselves. 4. There is a “multitude of 
whoredoms” in it, that is, idolatries, spiritual whoredoms, by which she defiled 
herself, and to which she seduced the neighbour nations, as a “ well-favoured 
harlot,” and sold and ruined “nations through her whoredoms.” 5, She is a 
“mistress of witchcrafts,” and by them she sells families, ver. 4. That which 
Nineveh aimed at was a universa pie ehins to be the metropolis of the world, 
and to have all her neighbours under her feet; to compass this she used not 
only arms but arts; com Le ay 8 some, but deluding others, into subjection to 
her, and wheedling them, as a harlot by her charms, to lay their necks under 
her yoke, suggesting to them that it would be for their advantage. She courted 
them to join with her in her idolatrous rites, to tie them the faster to her 
interests; and made use of her wealth, power, and greatness to draw people 
into alliances with her, by which she gained advantages over them, and made 
a hand of them. These were her whoredoms, like those of ee Isa. xxiii. 15,175 
these were her witcherafts, with which she unaccountably gained dominion. 
And for this, that God has a quarrel with her who, having made of one blood 
all nations of men, never desi med one to bea nation of tyrants and another 
of slaves, and who claims it as his own prerogative to be universal monarch. 

Secondly. Nineveh condemned to ruin upon this indiccment. Woe to this 
bloody city! ver. 1. See what this woe is. 

1 N: ineveh had with her cruelties been a terror and destruction to others, 
and therefore destruction and terror shall be brought upon her. Those that 
are for overthrowing all that come in their bike leg sooner or later, meet with 
their match. 1st. Hear the alarm with which Nineveh shall be terrified, ver. 2. 
It is a formidable army that advanceth against it; you may hear them at a 
distance,—the noise of the whip, driving the chariot horses with farys hear the 
noise of the “rattling of the wheels, the prancing horses, and the jumping 
chariots ;” the very noise is frightful, but much more so when they know that 
all this force is coming with all this speed against them, and they are not able 
to make head against it. 2nd. See the slaughter with which Nineveh shall be 
laid waste, ver. 3; the sword drawn, with which execution shall be done, 
“the bright sword lifted up,” and the glittering spear, the dazzling brightness 
of which is very terrible to those whom they are ifted up against. See what 
navoe these make when they are commissioned to slay; “There is a great 
number of carcases,” for the slain of the land shall be many, “there is no end 
of their corpses ;” there is such a “multitude of slain” that it is in vain to go 
about to take the number of them, they lie so thick that passengers are aly 
to stumble upon their corpses at every step. The destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army, which in the morning were all dead corpses, is perhaps looked upon here 
as a figure of the.like destruction that should afterwards be in Nineveh; for 
they that will not take warning by judgments at a distance whall have them 
come nearer. 

2. Nineveh had with her whoredoms and witchcrafts drawn others to shame- 
ful wickedness, and therefore God will load her with shame and contempt, 
ver. 5—7. ‘The Lord of hosts is against her, and then she shall be exposed to 
the highest degree of disgrace and sgnominy —shall not only lose all het charms, 
but shall be made to appear very odious. When it shall be seen that while she 
eourted her neighbours it was with design to ruin their liberty and property,— 
when all her wicked artifices shall be brought to light,—then es shame is dis- 
covered to the nations. When her proud pretensions are baffled, and her vain 
towering hopes of an absolute and universal dominion brought to nought, and 
she appears not to have been so strong and considerable as she would have 
been thought to be, then to see the nakedness of the land do they come, and 
it appears ridiculous. Then do they cast abominable filth upon her, as upon 
a carted whore, and make her vile, as the offscouring of all things; that great 
gd which all the nations had made court to, and coveted an alliance with, 
is become a gesingstoeck. a laughingstock. They that, when time was, looked 
upon her, and fled to her in hopes of protection from her, now look upon her 
and flee from her, for fear of being ruined with her. Note, Those that-abuse 
their honour and interest will justly be disgraced and abandoned, and because 
miserable will be made contemptible, and thereby be made more miserable. 
When Nineveh is laid waste, who will bemoan her? Her trouble will be so 
great, and her sense of it so deep, as not to admit relief from sympathy, or any 
comforting considerations; or, if it would, none shall do any such good office; 
“Whence shall I seek comforters for thee?” Note, Those that shewed no pity 
in their day of power can expect to find no pity in the day of their fall. hen 
those about Nineveh, that had been deceived by her wiles, come to be un- 
deceived in her ruin, every one shall insult over her, and none bemoan her, 
This was Nineveh’s fate, when she was made a spectacle or gazing-stock. 
Note, The greater men’s show was in the day of their abused ao tiggig the 
xreater will their shame be in the day of their deserved destruction. ‘I will 
make thee an example,’ so Drusius reads it. Note, When proud sinners are 
humbled and brought down, it is designed that others should take example 
by ome pot to lift up themselves in security and insolence when they prosper 
in the wor 


8 Art thou better than populous No, 
That was situate among the rivers, hat had the waters 
round about it, [sea ? 
Whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was from the 
9 Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and 7¢ was infi- 
Put and Lubim were thy helpers. : [nite ; 
10 Yet was she carried away, she went into captivity : 
Her young children also were dashed in pieces at the 
top of all the streets : 


ii. 8. It is hard to justify our version, and we prefer to render the 

, “Nineveh is a pool of water; waters it is, and they pass 

away. Stay, stay; and no one turns.” The vast multitude will 

disappear like water, and no appeals will induce any to turn and 
look back. 

ji. 9. Diodorus Siculus relates that Belesis, the ally of Arbaces, 

took away from Nineveh great treasures of gold and silver to Babylon. 

The second half of the verse is freely translated. The word rendered 


Nias re ee Pee 


————— 
——————— 


B.C. 713. 


And they cast lots for her honourable men, 
And all her great men were bound in chains. 


11 Thou also shalt be drunken: 
Thou shalt be hid, 
Thou also shalt seek strength because of the enemy. 
12 All thy strong holds shad be like fig trees with the first: 
ripe figs : [the eater. 
If they be shaken, they shall even fall into the mouth of 
13 Behold, thy people in the midst of thee are women : 
The gates of thy land shall be set wide open unto thine 
The fire shall devour thy bars. [enemies : 
14 Draw thee waters for the siege, fortify thy strong holds. 
Go into clay, and tread the morter, 
Make strong the brickkiln. 
TREADING MORTAR, 
15 There shall the fire devour thee ; 
The sword shall cut thee off, 
It shall eat thee up like the cankerworm: 
Make thyself many as the cankerworm, 
Make thyself many as the locusts. [heaven : 
16 Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of 
The cankerworm spoileth, and fleeth away. 
17 Thy crowned are as the locusts, 
And thy captains as the great grasshoppers, i 
Which camp in the hedges in the cold day, 
But when the sun ariseth they flee away, 
And their place is not known where they are. 
18 Thy shepherds slumber, O- king of Assyria: 
Thy nobles shall dwell in the dust : 
Thy people is scattered upon the mountains, 
And no man gathereth ¢hem., 
19 There is no healing of thy bruise ; 


Thy wound is grievous : [thee : 

All that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands over 

For upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed con- 
tinually ? 


Nineveh has been told that God is against her, and then none can be for her 
to stand her in any stead; yet she sets God himself at defiance, and his power 
and justice, and saith she shall have peace. ‘lhreatened folks live long 
therefore here the prophet largely shews how vain her confidence a 
prove, and insufficient to ward off the judgment of God. To convince them 
of this, 

First. He shews them that other places, which had been as strong and as 
secure as they, yet could not keep their ground against the judgments of God. 
Nineveh shall fall unpitied and uncomforted, (for miserable comforters will 
they prove that speak peace to those on whom God will fasten trouble,) and 
she shall not be able to help herself; for, “ Art thou better than populous 
No?” ver. 8. He takes them off from their vain confidences, by quoting prece- 
dents; the city instanced is No, a great city in the land of Egy ot, Jer. xivi. 25; 
‘No-Ammon,’so some read it, both there and here. We read of it, Eze. xxx. 14—16 
Some think it was Diospolis, others Alexandria. As God said to Jerusalem, 
Go see what I did to Shiloh, Jer. vii. 12, so to Nineveh, that great city, Go see 
what I did to populous No. Note, It will help to keep up in usa holy fear of 
the judgments of God, to consider that we are not better than those that have 
fallen under those judgments before us. We deserve them as much, and are as 
little able to grapple with them. This also should help to reconcile us to aftlic- 
tions, Are we better than such and such that were in like manner exercised? 
nay, were not they better than us, and less likely to be so afflicted? Now con- 
cerning No, observe, 


“store” is by some understood to mean “beautifully-fashioned on 
costly furniture,’ and Gesenius explains it ‘‘ splendid equipment.” 
There is no serious objection to the word “store,” and the whole 
may be rendered, ‘“‘ And there is no end to the store, valuables of all 
(or, consisting of all) desirable articles.” The general sense clearly 
is that there was no limit to the precious objects of all kinds con- 
tained in the city. 

iii. 2, 3. We hawe here a vivid pi ture of the loud and tumultuous 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO NAHUM. 


1. How firm her standing seemed to be, ver. 8. She was fortified both by 
rature and art, was situate among the rivers. Nile in several branches not 
only watered her fields, but. guarded her wall,—her rampart was the sea, the 
lake of Mareotis, an Egyptian sea, like the sea of Tiberias; her “wall was 
from the sea;” it was fenced with a wall which was thought to make the place 
impregnable. It was also supported by its interests and alliances abroad, 
ver. 9; Ethiopia or Arabia were her strength, either by the wealth they 
brought to her in a way of trade or by the auxiliary forces they furnished her 
with for military services; the whole country of Egypt also contributed to the 
strength of this populous city, so that it was infinite, and there was no end of 
it—so it might be rendered; she set no bounds to her ambition, and knew no 
end of her wealth and strength. People flocked to her endlessly, and she 
thought there never would be any end of it; but it is God’s prerogative to be 
infinite. “Put and Lubim were thy helpers,” two neighbouring countries of 
Africa, Mauritania and Libya, namely, Libya Cyrenwa, a country that Egypt 
had much dependence upon. No thus helped seemed to sit as a queen, and was 
not likely to see any sorrow. ut, 

2. See how fatal her fall proved to be; ver. 10, “ Yet was she carried away,” 
and her strength failed her, even she that was so strong, so secure, yet went 
into captivity. This refers to some destruction of that city which was then well 
known, and probably fresh in memory, though not recorded in history; for the 
destruction of it by Nebuchadnezzar (if we should understand shia prowirencally) 
could not be made an example to Nineveh; for the reducing of Nineveh was 
one of the first of his victories, and that of Egypt one of the last. The strength 
and grandeur of that great city could not be its protection from military execu- 
tion. Ist. Not from that which was most barbarous; for her young children 
had no compassion shewed them, but were “dashed in pieces at the top of all 
the streets,” by the merciless conquerors. 2nd. Not from that which was most 
inglorious and disgraceful. “They cast lots for their honourable men,” that 
were made prisoners of war, who should have them for their slaves ; so many 
had they of them that they knew not what to do with them; but they made 
sport with throwing dice for them. “ All her great men,” that used to be adorned 
on state days with chains of gold, were now bound in chains of iron; they were 
pinioned or handcuffed, so the word properly signifies, not only as slaves, but 
as condemned malefactors. What a mortification was this to populous No, to 
have her honourable men and great men, that were her pride and confidence, 
thus abused! Now, from hence he infers against Nineveh, ver. 11. thou also 
shalt be intoxicated, infatuated; thou also shalt reel and stagger, as drunk with 
the cup of the Lord’s fury, that shall be put into thy hands: see Jer. xxv. 17, 27, 
“Thou shalt fall and rise no more.” The cup shall go round, and come to thy 
turn, O Nineveh! to drink off at last, and shall be to thee as the waters of 


| 
jealousy. 


Secondly. He shews them that all those things which they reposed a con- 
fidence in should fail. 

1. Did the men of Nineveh trust to their own magnanimity and bravery? 
Their hearts should sink and fail them; “ They shall be hid,” shall abscond for 
shame bee in disgrace, abscond for fear, being in distress and danger; and 
not able to face the enemies, because of whose strength and terror, having no 
strength of their own, they shall seek strength, shall come sneaking to their 
neighbours to beg their assistance in a time of need. Thus God can cut off the 
spirit of princes, and take away their heart. 

2. Did they depend upon their barrier, 
had, which were regularly fortified, and bravely manned? Those shall prove 
but paper walls, and “like the first-ripe figs,” which, if you give the tree but 
a little shake, “ will fall into the mouth of the eater” that gapes for them; so 
easily will all thy strongholds be made to surrender to the advancing enemy, 
upon the first summons, ver. 12. Note, Strongholds, even the strongest, are no 
fence against the judgments of God, when they come with commission. The 
rich man’s wealth is his strong city and a high wall, but only in his own con- 
ceit, Pr. xviii. 10. ‘They are supposed to make their strongholds as strong as 
possible, and are challenged to do their utmost to make them tenable and ser- 
viceable to them against the invader; ver. 14, “ Draw thee water for the siege,” 
lay in great quantities of water, that that which is so necessary to the support 
of human life may not be wanting. It is put here for all manner of provision, 
with which Nineveh isironically bid to furnish herself in expectation of a siege. 
Take never so much care that thou mayest not be starved out, and forced by 
famine to surrender, yet that shall not avail; “ Fortify the strongholds” by 
adding outworks to them, or putting men or arms into them, as with us 
by planting cannon upon them. “Go into clay, and tread the mortar,” and 
“make strong the brick-kiln,” take all the pains thou canst in erecting new 
fortifications; but it shall be all in vain, for, ver. 15, there shall even “the fire 
devour thee,” if the stronghold be burnt; or, “the sword cut thee off,” if it be 
It is by fire and sword that, in time of war, the great devasta- 


the garrisons and strongholds they 


taken by storm. 
tions are made. 


3. Did they put a confidence in the multitude of their inhabitants? were | 


they reckoned their strongest walls aud fortifications? in their number, their 


valour? Alas! these shall stand them in no stead, oe? shall but 3ink the sooner 
under the weight of their own numbers; ver. 13, “ Thy people in the midst of 
thee are women,” they have no conduct, no courage; they shall be fickle, feeble, 
and faint-hearted, as women commonly are in such times of danger and dis- 
tress; they shall be at their wits’ end, adding to their griefs and fears 4 the 
power of their own indignation, and utterly unable to do any thing for them- 
selves; the valiant men shall become cowards, O vere Phrygi@, neque enim 
Phryges,—‘ Phrygian dames, not Phrygian men.’ Though they make themselves 
many (ver. 15) as the canker-worm and as the locust, that come in vast swarms 
“though thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of heaven,” though 
thy exchange be thronged with wealthy traders that, having so much money 
to stand up in defence of, and so much to lay out in the means of their defence, 
one would think they should give the enemy a warm reception, yet their hearts 
shall fail them too; though they be numerous as caterpillars, yet the fire and 
sword shall eat them up, easily and irresistibly as the canker-worm, ver. 153 
they are as numerous as those wasting insects, but their enemies shall be mis- 
chievous like them. He adds, ver. 16, “ The canker-worm spoileth,” or spread- 
eth herself, “and flieth away.” Both the merchants and the enemies were 
compared to canker-worms. The enemies shall spoil Nineveh, and carry away 
the spoil without opposition, or any hope of recovering it. Or, the rich mer- 
chants, that have come from abroad to settle in Nineveh, and have raised vast 
estates there, out of which it was hoped they would contribute largely for the 
defence of the city, when they see the country invaded, and the city likely to be 
besieged, will send away their effects, and remove themselves to some other 

lace; will spread their wings and fly away where they may be safe, and 
Nineveh shall be never the better for them. Note, It is rare to find even those 
that have shared with us in our joys willing to share with us in our griefs too. 
The canker-worms will continue upon the field while there is any thing to be 
had, but they are gone when all is gone. Those that men have got by yet they 
do not care to lose by. Nineveh’s merchants bade her farewell in her distress. 
Riches themselves are as the canker-worms that on a sudden “fly away as the 
eagle towards heaven,” Pr. xxiii. 5. F 

4. Did they put a confidence in the strength of their gates and bars? What 
fence will those be against the force of the judgments of God? ver. 13, “ The 
gates of thy land shall be set wide open unto thine enemies,” the gates of thy 
rivers, ch. il. 5, the flood-gates, or the passes and avenues, by which the enemy 
would make his entrance into the country; or the gates of the cities, these, 
though never so strong and well-guarded, shall not answer their end; “ The 
fire shall devour thy bars,” the bars of thy gates, and then they shall ee open. 

5. Did they put a confidence in their kings and princes? They should do them 
no service; ver. 17, “hy crowned are as the locusts;” those that had pomp 
and power, as crowned heads, were enfeebled, und had no power to make 
resistance when the enemy came in like a flood. Thy captains, that should lead 
thy forces into the field, are great indeed, and look great; but they are as the 
great grasshoppers, maximum quod sic,—‘ the largest specimens’ of that species ; 
still they are but grasshoppers, worthless, that can do no service. “ ‘They camp 
in the hedges in the cold day,” the cold weather, but “ when the sun ariseth, 
they flee Swat and are gone, nobody knows whither. So these mercenary 
soldiers, that lay slumbering about Nineveh, when any trouble ariseth, flee 
away, and shift for their own safety. The hireling flees because he is a hire- 
ling. The king of Assyria is told, and it is a shame he needs to be told it who 
might observe it himself, that “his shepherds slumber ;” they have no life or 
spirit to appear for the flock, and are ae remiss in the discharge of the duty 
of their place, and the trust reposed inthem. “ ‘Thy nobles shall dwell in the 
dust,” and be buried in silence. : 

6. Did they hope that they should «et recover themselves, and rally again? 
In this also they shall be disappointed; for, when the shepherds are smitten. 
the “sheep are scattered ;” the people are dispersed “ upon the mountains,” an 
“no man gathereth them,” nor will they ever come together of themselves, but 
will wander endlessly, as scattered sheep do. ‘The judgment they are under ia 
as a wound, and it is incurable; there is no relief for it, “no healing of thy 
bruise,” no possibility that the wound which is so grievous and painful to thee 
should be so much as skinned over; thy case is desperate, ver. 19, and thy neigh- 
bours, instead of lending a hand to help thee, ‘‘ shall clap their hands over thee,” 
and triumph in thy fall; and the reason is, because thou hast been one way or 
other injurious to them all; ‘‘ Upon whom has not thy wickedness passed con- 
tinually?” ‘Thou hast been always doing mischief to those about thee; there 
is none of them but what thou hast abused and insulted; and therefore the 
shall be so far from pitying thee, that they shall be glad to see thee reckon 
with. Note, Those that have been abusive to their neighbours, it will one time 
or other come against them; they are but preparing enemies to themselves 
against their day comes to fall; and those that dare not lay hands on them 
themselves will clap their hands over them, and upbraid them with their former 
wickedness, for which they are now well enough served, and paid in their own 
coin. ‘Ihe troublers shall be troubled will be the burden of many, as it is 
here the burden of Nineveh. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
TO THE BOOK OF NAHUM. 


Cuar. l.—1. The burden of Nineveh. Supplementary Note on Jon. iii. 2, 3. 
When they, the Assyrians, had served the purposes of Divine providence, they 
were to be severely punished for their pride and ambition, their tyranny and 
ounelty to their neighbours; “‘ Wherefore it shall come to pass, that when the 
Lord hath performed his whole work upon mount Zion, and on Jerusalem, I 
will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of 
his high looks.” There was no prospect of such an event while the Assyrians 
were in the midst of their successes ap? triumphs, but still the word of the 
Beapus prevailed ; and it was not long atter these calamities brought upon the 

ews, by their instrumentality, that the Assyrian empire, properly so called, was 
overthrown, and Nineveh destroyed, Nineveh, or Ninus, as it was most usually 
ealled by the Greeks and Romans, was the capital city of the Assyrian empire ; 
and the capital is frequently put for the whole empire, the prosperity or ruin 
of the one being involved in that of the other.——Nahum plainly and largely 
foretold the destruction of Nineveh; his whole prophecy relates to this single 


event; and the city was accordingly destroyed by the Medes and Babylontans 

These two rebelling and uniting together subverted the Assyrian empire. 
There is some difficulty in discovering the persons by whom Nineveh was 
taken, there is more in ascertaining the king of Assyria in whose reign it was 
taken, and more still in fixing the time when it was taken, scarce any two chro- 
nologers agreeing in the same date: but as these things are hardly possible to 
be known, so neither are they necessary to be known, with precision and exact- 
ness, and we may safely leave them among the uncertainties of ancient history 
and chronology. It is sufficient for our purpose that Nineveh was taken and 
destroyed according to the predictions ; and Nahum foretold not only the thing, 
but also the manner of it. Herodotus promised to relate in his Assyrian his- 
tory how Nineveh was taken: the Medes took Nineveh, saith he, but how they 
took it I will shew in another work. Again afterwards he mentions his design 
of writing the Assyrian history. Speaking of the kings of Babylon, he saith 

Of these I shall make mention in the Assyrian history. But, to our regret, thie 


approach and attack of the Babylonians, and of the carnage which 
ensued. War-chariots and cavalry formed an important part of the 
army arrangements of Assyria as well as of Babylon, as the monu- 
ments show. 

iii. 8. For “populous No” the margin has more correctly, “ No- 
Amon,” a city of Egypt, the fall of which is spoken of as if already 
accomplished, though the language is really prophetic. No, or No- 
Amon, is supposed to be Thebes, which was famvus even in Homer's 
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time. Its ruin was principally effected by Cambyses the Persian, 
who invaded and conquered Egypt about 525 Ae Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel both prophesied concerning it. : 

iii. 9, 10. Ethiopia, or Cush and Egypt, are often mentioned in 
such a way as to indicate their near relation to each other. They 
were, in fact, sometimes under a common ruler, and, joined with other 
nations as allies or vassals, formed a most powerful empire. Put 
and Lubim were two of these nations, the second being probably the 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO NAHUM. 


history was never finished, or is lost. More probably it was never finished, for 
otherwise some or other of the ancients would have mentioned it. If it bad 
been extant with his other works, it would in all probability have been of great 
service in illustrating several passages in Nahum’s prophecies. It is, however, 
something fortunate that we can in some measure supply this loss out of 
Diodorus Siculus.—Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 9. What do ye imagine 
against the Lord. By a sudden apostrophe Nahum here turns to the invaders, 
and boldly challenges them to account for their temerity in daring to oppose 
themselves to Jehovah. On which he repeats what he had declared in the pre- 
ceding verse respecting the total destruction of the Assyrian power, and adds, 
for the special encouragement of the Jews, that it should never annoy them 
again. 12. Thus saith the Lord. A description of the formidable appearance 
of the hostile reg accompanied with a prediction of its sudden and complete 
annihilation, the flight of Sennacherib, and the future immunity of the Jews 
from an invasion on the part of the Assyrians. Though they be quiet. Or, ‘com- 
plete, as translated by Dr. Henderson, conveying the idea either of martial 
beeel + rem as being fully provided with every thing requisite for the suc- 
cessful siege of Jerusalem, or mental completeness, that is, in this connexion, 
security, martial courage. And likewise many. 
with an army of nearly two hundred thousand men. 
down, when he shall pass through. 

Thus saith Jehovah: 

Though they are complete and so very numerous, 

Yet in this state they shall be cut down, 

And he shall pass away. 
The change of number from the plural, ‘they are, or shall be cut down,’ to ‘he 
passeth away,’ is obviously intended to distinguish between the overthrow of 
the Assyrian army and the immediate departure of Sennacherib to his own 
land. ‘To cut, or mow down, is a metaphor derived from the hay harvest, and 
forcibly sets forth the sudden and entire destruction of an army. See tor the 
historical facts, 2 Kin. xix. 35; Isa. xxxvii. 36, 37; and Supplementary Note on 
this last text—H. We are not prevented by the inconsistencies of the man 
from giving insertion to the beautiful lines of the poet. 


* The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in pisple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, — 4 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, - 
The lances unlifted, the trampet unblown, 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord!’ 


Cnap. I1.—3. The valiant men are in scarlet. Eze. xxiii. 14, 15, and sd haa 
mentary Note, in loc. 6. The gates of the rivers shall be opened. Diodorus 
informs us that there was an old prophecy that Nineveh should not be taken 
till the river became an enemy to the city; and in the third year of the siege 
the river being swollen with continual rains, overflowed part of the city, and 
broke down the wall for twenty furlongs; then the king, thinking that the 
oracle was fulfilled, and the river become an ——s to the city, built a large 
funeral pile in the palace, and, collecting together all his wealth and his concu- 
bines and eunuchs, burnt himself and the palace with them all; and the enemy 
entered the breach that the waters had made, and took the city. 9. Take ye 
the spoil of silver. We read, in Diodorus, that Arbaces carried many talents 
of gold and silver to Ecbatana, the a city of the Medes. 10. She is 
empty, and void, and waste. The original is strongly emphatic: the words are 
of the same sound; and increase in their length as they point out great, greater, 
and greatest desolation. 

Buhah, umebukah, umebullakah. 

She is void, empty, and desolate.—A. Clarhe. 


Cuap. I11.—1. Woe to the bloody city. Nineveh; the threatenings against which 
are continued in a strain of invective, astonishing for its richness, variety, and 
energy. One may hear and see the whip crack, the horses prancing, the wheels 
rumbling, the chariots bounding after the galloping steeds, the reflection from 
the drawn and highly polished swords, and the hurled spears, like flashes of 
lightning, dazzling the eyes; the slain lying in heaps, and horses and chariots 
stumbling over them ! what a picture, and a true representation of a battle, 
when one side is broken, and all the cavalry of the conqueror fall in upon them, 
hewing them down with their swords, and trampling them to pieces under the 
hoofs of their horses! Oh, infernal war! Yet sometimes thou art the scourge 
of the Lord.—A. Clarke. See wood engravings from Assyrian marbles in 
Isa, vii., viii.; Jer. xxii., xxix. 7. Nineveh is laid waste. Supplementary Note 
to haniah. See wood en ravings, and Isa. vii., viii.; Jer. xxii., xxix. 8. Art 
thou better than populous ‘No ? Margin, Amon, (Jer. xlvi, 25.) The residence 
or possession of the Egyptian deity known by the name of Jupiter Ammon. 
The statement of Macrobiut. that he was the representative of the sun, is con- 
firmed by the name of Amon-Re, that is, ‘Amon, the sun,’ being given to him in 
Egyptian inscriptions. On Egyptian monuments this god is represented by the 
figure of a man sitting upon a chair, with a ram's head, or by that of an entire 
ram. The city, which, from its being the principal seat of his worship, was 
called by the Creeks Diospolis, is the celebrated Thebes, the ancient capital of 
Upper Egypt, situated on both sides of the Nile, about two hundred and sixt 
miles south of Cairo. It was renowned for its hundred gates, and was of suc 
extent that its remaining ruins still describe a circuit of twenty-seven miles. 


Not all proud Thebes’ unrivall’d walk contains 

The world’s great empress on th’ Heypten plains, 

That spreads her conquests o’er a thousand states, 

And pours her herves through a hundred gates; 

‘Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 

From each wide portal issuing to the wars.—Pope’s Homer. 


Of the magnificent ruins, the most remarkable are the temples of Luxor and 
Kurnac, on the eastern side of the river, The architecture is of the most 


Sennacherib invaded Judea 
Yet thus shall they be cut 


Libyans, and Put, or Phut, the country of the people commonly 
called Nubians. 

iii. 11. There is no doubt that Nineveh is here addressed. The 
word “drunken” may mean intoxicated with folly, or with terror 
and amazement. ‘ 

iii, 12. Dr. Kitto says, “The first-ripe figs, that is, the early or 
spring figs, drop with more facility than those of summer or late 
autumn,’ 


gigantic and superior description. Fragments of colossal obelisks and statues 
are found in every direction. The stupendous colonnade at Luxor is in the 
highest degree imposing; but the grand hall of the temple at Karnac is of 
surpassing interest. (See wood engravings, Jer. xlvi., Het Eze. xxx., xi., xhi.) 
Wilkinson, in his Thebes, p. 174, describes it as ‘one hundred and seventy feet by 
three hundred and twenty-nine, supported by a central avenue of twelve massive 
columns, sixty-six feet high, (without the pedestal and abacus,) and twelve in 
diameter, besides one hundred and twenty-two of smaller, or rather less gigantic, 
dimensions, forty-one feet nine inches in height, and twenty-seven feet six 
inches in circumference, distributed in seven lines on either side of the former,’ 
The walls of the ae ee are covered with hieroglyphics, chiefly representing 
the victories gained by the Egyptian kings over their enemies. One of the 
walls exhibits the result of the expedition of Shishak against Jerusalem, 
1 Kin. xiv. 25, &c., 2 Chr. xii. 2—9, in the leading away of the Jewish captives. 
Of the conquest of this famous city, here referred to by Nahum, no mention is 
made in profane history, but it not improbably took place on the advance of the 
Assyrian army under Sargon, in the year B. é 714. It was aftewards taken by 
Cambyses, B.C. 525, and its ruin completed by Ptolemy Lathyrus, B.C. 81. 
No, that was situate among the waters. Whebes ncraute No—was watered by 
the Nile, somewhat in the manner that Babylon was by the Euphrates, and 
Nineveh by the Tigris; accordingly, the ruins of the city are seen on the west 
of the river as well as on the east. Here, too, are ihe remains of temples. 
Here are colossal statues and sphinxes innumerable, half buried in the soil, 
which ages have accumulated around them. These have beheld generations 
rise and fade on the plains of Egypt; they have seen dynasties sink at their 
feet ; on them the day of glory has shone, and now the night of ruin darkens 
around them; still they wait here, to welcome, with the same look of austere 
majesty, the stranger who comes from a far land to gaze on them; and here 
they will remain, no doubt, till the end of time, shedding a dim glory on these 
plains—the twilight of a day of splendour which has passed away, never more 
toreturn. Here, too, separated from the ruins of the city by arange of naked 
hills, in a low, winding, gloomy valley, shut in by iron rocks, are the ‘ ‘Tombs 
of the Kings.’ They are gorgeous halls, hewn in the heart of the mountain, 
richly adorned with ocala and sculpture, and, in point of size and brilliancy, 
rivalling the halls of living monarchs. In this, the “house of his glory,” he 
Pharaoh and his princes. Not only have the Egyptians, by the durable mate- 
rials which they used in building, and the scale on which their public eslificas 
were constructed, transmitted their temples to us—their very bodies themselves 
have come down to our day. The art of embalming, as is well known, was 
universally practised amongst them; and the consequence is, that we may see, 
at this day, the forms and features of the very men by whom these mighty 
fabrics were erected—men who lived four thousand years ago—the kings, the 
warriors, the sages, and the citizens of Egypt. After a slumber of many uges 
their remains are as perfect as when they were newly laid in what were designe 
to be their last resting-places. But, alas! their bodies have been preserved 
only to be desecrated. Their tombs have been violated, and now their bones 
literally ‘lie scattered about the grave’s mouth;’ while by some the mummies 
have been carried into lands far distant, and which, when these men lived, and 
for ages after, were altogether unknown. The common dwellings of Thebes, 
formed probably of brick, have utterly perished ages ago. ‘They have left not 
a vestige, unless the mounds of earth around us can be regarded as such—a 
distinction to which we think they may lay claim. On these mounds, and espe- 
ly adjoining the walls of the temples—looking all the meaner from their 
close proximity to the memorials of such unrivalled magnificence—are the mud 
huts of the few poor and miserable Arabs who inhabit the site, and who live 
mainly by digging into mummy pits, and Siri antiquities they discover to 
strangers. ‘l'o such a base end has the mighty Thebes—“ populous No”—come. 
“1 will execute judgments in No”—“I will cut off the multitude of No”—* No 
shall be rent asunder,” ze. xxx. 14, 15, 16.—Wylie’s Journey. 9. Ethiopia. 
The land of Cush, not far from No, or Thebes. See below. Egypt. Here taken 
for Lower Egypt, as distinguished from Upper, of which Thebes was itself the 
capital. Put. Part of Africa. Lubim. Libya. Or Ethiopia. See Supplementary 
Note on Isa. xviii., where the conversion of the Ethiopians is predicted. ‘The 
same event is predicted in Ps. lxviii. 32; Ixxxvii. 4; sa. xlv. 14; Zep. iii. 10. 
‘ Those,’ says Gesenius, in his commentary on Ps. xviii., ‘who take pleasure in 
tracing the fulfilment of such predictions in subsequent history, may find it in 
Acts viii. 27, (the conversion, both to Judaism and Christianity, of the women of 
ueen Candace,) and still more in the circumstance that Abyssinia is to this day 
the only great Christian state in the eastern world.’ Interesting details respect- 
ing the Abyssinian or Ethiopian church are even in recent works, especially 
Gobat’s Abyssin'a, and Harris’s Highlands of Ethiopia, and in the Appendix to 
Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible. ‘The adherents of the Abyssinian church,’ 
says Dr. W., ‘occupy the whole of the country marked in our maps as Abys- 
sinia, with the exception of its outer parts on all sides, which are now occupied 
by heathen and Muhammadan tribes, which, till lately, were fast contracting its 
limits. Beyond the bounds of Habesh, on both sides of the river Gochob, too, 
it appears, from credible reports communicated to Sir William Harris during 
his late embassy to the country, there exist, in various quarters, isolated com- 
munities professing the Christianity of Ethiopia, who for a long period of years 
have successfully held their position among the mountain fastnesses in the very 
heart of the now pagan and Muhammadan country.’——‘ Making due allowance 
for the superstition and geographical ignorance of the various natives from 
whom the foregoing particulars have been collected, the fullest credit may be 
accorded,—minute cross-examinations of individuals, who could have held no 
previous communication with each other, having corroborated every point. It 
is important,’ he adds, ‘to know that the Gochob, in its upper course, is occu- 
ied by so powerful a Christian people, whose sovereign exercises over the 
Bestiniee of the surrounding Gentiles an influence which, if properly directed, 
could be made to check the rapid spread of Islamism, instead of fostering the 
traffic in human beings.’— Harris’s Highlands of Ethiopia. Dr. Wilson, re- 
ferring to the earliest authentic notices of the conversion of Ethiopia to Chris- 
tianity, mentions two Christian youths of Tyre who, whilst in captivity in 
Ethiopia, were made greatly instrumental, about the year 327 of our era, in 
accomplishing the change. At present Christianity exists in a most corrupted 
form in that country; and Dr. Wilson gives a most interesting narrative of two 
young men, natives of it, who have twice traversed the immense distance from 
Abyssinia to Bombay, in order to attend a Missionary institution there, and be 
more fitted to declare to their fellow-countrymen the gospel tidings. With this 
view, after a residence of several years at sombay, they are about to return to 
their native land. ‘ Many, I trust,’ adds their instructor, ‘ will lift their hearts 
unto God in fervent prayer in behalf of these youthful and beloved Jahopian 
disciples, who have travelled so far, and suffered so much, that the work of their 
preparation for preaching the Gospel to their benighted countrymen may be 
completed; and that some herald of the cross may, in due time, be sent from the 
highly favoured lands of the west to “ bear this heavy burden with them,” and 
to strive with them mightily for the revival of the faith of the Gospel among the 
mountains of Africa, in which nominal Christianity has found for ages a refuge 
from the hate and persecution of the heathen and the followers of the false 
prophet.’ Supplementary Note on Zep. iii. 10. 


iii. 14. Nineveh was to provide against a siege, and to prepare 
mortar and bricks to repair breaches made in the walls by hostile 
forces. 

iii, 15—17. Canker-worms, locusts, and grasshoppers are probably 
terms descriptive of different kinds of locusts, or of locusts in various 
stages. The expression “the cold day,” in verse 17, may mean the 
cold portion of the day. All sorts and forms of locusts have the habit 
of halting at night. 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Ir was a very foolish fancy of the Jewish rabbins that this prophet was the son of the Shunamite woman that was at first miraculously given and afterwards 
raised to life by Elisha, 2 Kin. iv., as they say also the prophet Jonah was the son of the widow of Zarephath, whom Elijah raised to life. It is a more probable 
conjecture of their modern chronologers that he lived and prophesied in the reign of king Manasseh, when wickedness abounded, and destruction was hastening one 
destruction by the Chaldeans, whom this prophet mentions as the instruments of God’s judgments; and Manasseh was himself carried to Babylon as an earnest 
of what should come afterwards. In the apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon mention is made of Habakkuk the prophet in the land of Judah, that was carried 
thence by an angel into Babylon to feed Daniel in the den. Those who give credit to that story take pains to reconcile our prophet’s living before the captivity, 
and foretelling it, with that. Huetius thinks that was another of the same name, a prophet—this of the tribe of Simeon, that of Levi; others, that he lived so long 
as to the end of the captivity, though he prophesied of it before it came; and some have imagined that Habakkuk’s feeding Daniel in the den is to be understood 
mystically, that Daniel then lived by faith, as Habakkuk had said the just should do: he was fed by that word, ch. ii. 4. The prophecy of this book is a mixture 
of the prophet’s addresses to God in the people’s name, and to the people in God’s name; for it is the office of the prophets to carry messages both ways; and we 
have in it a lively representation of the intercourse and communion that is between a gracious God and a gracious soul. The whole particularly refers to the 
invasion of the land of Judah by the Chaldeans, which brought spoil upon the people of God—a just puishment of the spoil they had been guilty of among them- 
selves; but it is of general use, especially to help us through that great temptation with which good men have in all ages been exercised, arising from the power 


and prosperity of the wicked, and the sufferings of the righteous by it. 


A.M. 3378. 
CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter, I. The prophet complains to God of the violence done by the abuse of the 
sword of justice among his own people, and the hardships thereby put upon many good 
people, ver. 1—4. IL. God by him foretells the punishment of that abuse of power by 
the sword of war, and the desolations which the army of the Chaldeans should make 
upon them. ver. 5—l1. IIL. Then the prophet complains of that too, and is grieved 
that the Chaldeans prevailed so far, ver. 12—17; so that he scarce knows which is more 
to be lamented, the sin or the punishment of it; for in both many harmless good 
people are very great sufferers. It is well there is a day of judgment and a future state 
before us, in which it shall be eternally well with all the righteous, and with them only, 
and ill with all the wicked, and them only; so the present seeming disorders of provi- 
denice shall be set to rights, and there will remain no matter of complaint whatsoever, 


HE burden which Ha- 
bakkuk the prophet did 


see. 
2 O Lorp, how long shall I 
cry, 
And thou wilt not hear ! 
E'ven ery out unto thee of 
violence, 
And thou wilt not save! 
8 Why dost thou shew me 
iniquity, and cause me to 


behold grievance ? 
For spoiling and violence are before me: 
And there are ¢haz raise up strife and contention. 
4 Therefore the law is slacked, 
And judgment doth never go forth : 
For the wicked doth compass about the righteous ; 
Therefore wrong judgment proceedeth. 


No more is told us in the title of this book, which we have, ver. 1, but that 
the penman was a prophet, a man Divinely inspired and commissioned, which is 
enough; if that be so, we need not ask concerning his tribe or family, or place 
of his birth; and that the book itself is “the burden” which he saw,—he was 
as sure of the truth of it as if he had seen it with his bodily eyes already 
accomplished, Here, in these verses, the prophet sadly laments the iniquity of 
the times, as one sensibly touched with grief fur the lamentable decay of reli- 
gion and righteousness. It is a very melancholy complaint which he here 


makes to Gud. : i 
First. Trat no man could eall what he had his own; but, in defiance of the 


i. 1. Of the personal history of Habakkuk little is known, though 
the Rabbins have supposed him to have been the son of the woman 
of Shunem alluded to in 2 Kings iv. 17. Tradition or legend has 
made him of the tribe of Simeon, and says that he fled when Nebu- 
chadnezzar came against Jerusalem, subsequently returning to his 
native place, where he died two years before the return from Babylon. 
Another opinion is that he was of the tribe of Levi. He probably 
lived not very long before the commencement of the captivity. The 
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most sacred laws of prot and equity, he that had _ power on his side had 
what he had a mind to, though he had no right on his side. The land was full of 
violence, as the old world was, Gen, vi. 11; the prophet cries out of violence, 
ver. 2, iniquity and grievance, spoil and violence. In families and among rela- 
tions, in neighbourhoods and among friends, in commerce and in courts of law. 
every thing was carried with a high hand, and no man made any scruple of 
doing wrong to his neighbour, so that he could but make a good hand of it for 
himself. It does not appear that the prophet himself had any great wrong 
done him,—in losing times it fared best with those that had nothing to lose; but 
it grieved him to see other people wronged, and he could not but mingle his 
tears with those of the oppressed. Note, Doing wrong to harmless people, as 
it is an iniquity in itself, so it is a great grievance to all that are concerned for 
God’s Jerusalem, who sigh and cry for abominations of this kind. He com- 
plains, ver. 4, that “the wicked doth compass about the righteous.” One 
honest man, one honest cause, shall have gnemies besetting it on every side, 
many wicked men in confederacy against It to run it down; nay, one wicke: 
man (for it is singular) with so many various arts of mischief sets upon a 
righteous man, that he perfectly besets him. 

Secondly. That the kingdom was broken into parties and factions, that were 
continually biting and devouring one another. This is a lementation to all the 
sons of peace, “There are that raise up strife and contention,” ver. 3; that 
foment divisions, widen breaches, incense men against one another, and sow 
discord among brethren by doing the work of him that is the accuser of the 
brethren. Strifes and contentions that have been laid asleep, and begun to be 
forgotten, they awake, and industriously raise up again, and blow up the 
sparks that were hid under the embers; and if blessed be the peace-muakers, 
cursed are such peace-breakers that make parties, and so make mischief that 
spreads farther and lasts longer than they can imagine. It is sad to see ill men 
warming their hands at those flames which are devouring all that is good ina 
nation, and stirring up the fire too. £ 

Thirdly. That the torrent of violence and strife ran so strong as to bid defi- 
ance to the restraints and regulations of laws, and the administration of justice, 
ver. 4; because God did not appear against them nobody else would, therefore 
the law is slacked, is silent, it breathes not, its pulse beats not, (so it is said the 
word signifies,) it intermits, and judgment doth not go forth as it should; no 
cognizance is taken of those crimes, no justice done upon the criminals; nay, 
“wrong judgment proceedeth ;” if appeals be made to the courts of equity, the 
righteous shall be condemned, and the wicked justified, so that the remedy 
proves the worst disease. The legislative power takes no care to supply the 
deficiencies of the law, for the obviating of those growing threatening mis- 
chiefs; the executive power takes no care to answer the good intentions of the 
laws that are made; the stream of justice is dried up by violence, and has not 
its free course. a 

Fourthly. That all this was open and public, and impudently avowed ; it was 
barefaced. The prophet complains that this iniquity was shewed him; he 
beheld it which way soever he turned his eyes, nor could he look off it; “ Spoiling 
and violence are before me.” Note, The abounding of wickedness in a nation 
is a very great eyesore to good people, and if they did not see it they could not 
believe it to be so bad as it is. Solomon often complains of the vexation of this 
kind which he saw under the sun; and the prophet would therefore gladly turn 
hermit, that he might not see it, Jer. ix. 2. But “then we must needs go out of 
the world,” which therefore we should long to do, that we may remove to 
that world where holiness aad love reign eternally, and no spoiling and violence 
shall be before us. ‘ , » 

Fifthly. ‘Chat he complained of this to God. but could not obtain a redress 


form of the prophecy is dramatic, and the style vigorons. - Dr. 
Davidson, in “ Horne’s Introduction,” says, ‘‘ Michaelis has remarked 
that Habakkuk is a great imitator of former poets, though with some 
new additions of his own; not, however, in the manner of Ezekiel, 
but with much greater brevity, and with no common degree of 
sublimity. This judgment, however, is incorrect. The prophet is 
one of the most original.” 7 ty3 


i, 2—4, The speaker in these verses is the prophet himself, who 


o 
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<f those grievances; Lord, saith he, “ why dost thou shew me iniquity ?” Why 
hast thou cast my lot in a time and_ place when and where it is to be seen, and 
why do I continue to sojourn in Mesech and Kedar? I ery to thee of this 
violence, I ery aloud, I have cried long, but “thou wilt not hear,” “thou wilt 
not save,” thou dost not take vengeance on the oppressors, nor do justice to 
the oppressed, as if thine arm were shortened, or thine ear heavy. When God 
seems to connive at the wickedness of the wicked, nay, and to countenance it 
by suffering them to prosper in their wickedness, it shocks the faith of good 
men, and proves a sore temptation to them to say they have cleansed their 
hearts in vain, Ps. Ixxiii. 13; and hardens those in their impiety who say, “God 
hath forsaken the earth.” We must not think it strange if wickedness be 
suffered to prevail far, and prosper long; God has reasons, and we ure sure 
they are good reasons, both for the reprieves of bad men and the rebukes of 
good men; and therefore, though we plead with him, and humbly expostulate 
concerning his judgments, yet we must say he is wise, and righteous, and good 
inall; and must believe the day will come,though it may be long deferred, when 
the cry of sin will be heard against those that do wrong, and the cry of prayer 
for those that suffer it. 


5 Behold ye among the heathen, and regard, 
And wonder marvellously : 
For Z will work a work in your days, 
Which ye will not believe, though it be told you 


6 For, lo, I raise up the Chaldeans, ¢hat bitter and hasty 
nation, 
Which shall march through the breadth of the land, 
To possess the dwellingplaces ¢hat are not their's. 
7 They are terrible and dreadful : [selves. 
Their judgment and their dignity shall proceed of them- 
8 Their horses also are swifter than the leopards, 


And are more fierce than the evening wolves: 
And their horsemen shall spread themselves, 
And their horsemen shall come from far ; 
They shall fly as the eagle ¢had hasteth to eat. 
They shall come all for violence : 

Their faces shall sup up as the east wind, 
And they shall gather the captivity as the sand. 
And they shall scoff at the kings, 

And the princes shall be a scorn unto them: 
They shall deride every strong hold ; 

For they shall heap dust, and take it. 

Then shall /zs mind change, 

And he shall pass over, and offend, 

Imputing this his power unto his god. 


We have here an answer to the prophet’s complaint, giving him assurance 
that though God bore long, he would not bear always, with -this provoking | 
people; for the day of vengeance was in his heart, and he must tell-them so, 
that they might by repentance and reformation turn away the judgment they 
were threatened with. 

First. The preamble to the sentence is very awful; ver. 5, ‘“‘ Behold ye among 
the heathen, and regard.” Since they will not be brought to repentance by the 
long-suffering of God, he will take another course with them. o resentments 
are so keen, so deep, as those of abused patience. The Lord will inflict upon 
them, 1. A public punishment; which shall be beheld and regarded among the 
heathen, which the neighbour nations shall take notice of, and stand amazed at: 
see Deu. xxix. 24,25. This will aggravate the desolations of Israel, that they 
will thereby be made a spectacle to the world. 2. An amazing punishment; so 
strange and surprising, and so much out of the common road of providence, 
that it shall not be paralleled among the heathen, shall be sorer and heavier 
than what God has usually inflicted upon the nations that know him not; nay, 
it shall not be credited, even by those that had the prediction of it from 
God before it comes, or the report of it from those that were eyewitnesses 
of it; when it is come, you will not believe it, though it be told you. It will 
be thought incredible that so many judgments should combine in one, and 
every circumstance so strangely concur to enforce and aggravate it; that 
so great and potent a nation should be so reduced and broken, and that 
God should deal so severely with a people that had been taken into the 
bond of the covenant, and that he had done so much for. The punishment of 
God’s professing people cannot but be the astonishment of all about them. 
3. A speedy punishment; “I will work a work in your days;” now quickly. 
This generation shall not pass till the judgment threatened be accomplished. 
The sins of former days shall be reckoned for in_your days, for now the 
measure of the iniquity is full, Mat. xxiii. 36. 4. It shall be a punishment 
in which much of the hand of God shall appear; it shall be a work of bis own 
working, so that all who see it shall say, This is the Lord’s doing ; and it will be 
found a fearful thing to fall into his hands; woe to those whom he takes to task! 
5. It shall be such a punishment as will typify the destruction to be brought 
apon the despisers of Christ and his Gospel ; for to that these words are applied, 
Acts xiii. 41, “‘ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish.” The ruin of 
Jerusaiem by the Chaldeans, for their idolatry, was a figure of their ruin by the 
Romans, for rejecting Christ and his Gospel, and it is a very marvellous thing, 
and hana incredible. Is there not a strange punishment to the workers of 
iniquity 

Secondly. The sentence itself is very dreadful and particular; ver. 6, “Lo 
1 aT up the Chaldeans.” There were those that raised up a great deal of 
strife an 
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“raise up the Chaldeans” against them, who shall strive and contend with. 


them, which shall be their punishment. Note, When God's professed people 
quarrel among themselves, snarl at, and devour one another, it is just with God 
to bring the common enemy upon them that shall make peace by making an uni- 
versal devastation. The contending parties in Jerusalem were inveterate one 
against another, when the Romans came and took away their place and nation. 


bewails the depravity of his times. He says in verse 4, “The law is 
slacked,” that is, relaxed, or not in vigour, not put in force, or not 
carried out. He adds that judgment never goes forth, that is, is not 
faithfully executed nor truly uttered. ‘‘The law” seems to mean 
the religious, and “judgment” the civil department. There was 
corruption in both the ecclesiastical and in the political affairs of the 
nation. When he says the wicked compasses the righteous about, 
he signifies that the righteous man is beset and hindered by the 


contention among them, which was their sin; and now God will | 
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The Chaldeans shall be the instruments of the destruction threatened, who 
though themselves acting unrighteously, yet shall “execute the righteousness 
of the Lord,” and punish the unrighteousness of Israel. Now here we have, 

1. A description of the people that shall be raised up against Israel, to be a 
scourge to them. Ist. They are a bitter and hasty nation, cruel and fierce, and 
what they do is done with violence and fury. They are precipitate in their 
counsels, vehement in their passions, and push on with resolution in their 
enterprises; they shew no mercy, and they spare no pains. Miserable is the 
case of those that are given up into the hand of those cruel ones. 2nd. ‘They 
are strong, and therefore formidable, and such as there is no standing before, 
and yet no fleeing from; ver. 7, “ They are terrible and dreadful,” famed for the 
gallant troops they bring into the field: ver. 8, “ Their horses are swifter than 
leopards,” to charge and pursue, and “ more fierce than the evening wolves ;” 
and wolves are observed to be most ravenous towards the evening, after they 
have been kept hungry all day, waiting for that darkness under the protection 
of which “all the beasts of the forest creep forth,” Ps. civ, 10. Their squadrons 
of horse shall be very numerous, “their horsemen shall spread themselves” 
a great way, for they shall “come from far,” from all parts of their own country, 
and shall be dispersed into all parts of the country they invade, to plunder 
it, and enrich themselves with the spoil of it. And “in making speed to spoil, 
they shall hasten to the prey,” as those, Zsa. viii. 1, margin, for they shall *‘ fly 
as the eagle” towards the earth, when she “hasteth to eat,” and strikes at the 
prey she has an eye upon. 3rd. Their own will is a law to them, and in the 

erceness of their pursuits they will not be governed by any laws of humanity, 
panty, orhonour. “ Their judgment and their dignity shall proceed of them- 
selves,” ver. 7, Appetite and passion rule them, and not reason or conscience; 
their principle is Quicquid libet, licet—‘ My will is my law;’ and Sie volo, sie 
jubeo; stat pro ratione voluntas,— This is my wish, this is my command 5 
shall be done because I choose it. What favour can be hoped for from such an 
enemy? Note, Those that have been unjust and unmerciful, among whom 
‘the law is slacked, and judgment doth not go forth,” will justly be paid in 
their own coin, and fall into the hands of those that will deal unjustly and 
unmercifully with them. 

2. A prophecy of the terrible execution that should be made by this terrible 
nation. ‘’ oe shall march through the breadth of the earth,’ so it may be 
read; for in a little time the Chaldean forces subdued all the nations in those 
parts, so that they seemed to have conquered the world: they overran Asia 
and part of Africa. Or, through the breadth of the land of Israel, which was 
wholly laid waste by them. It is here foretold, Ist. ‘hat they shall seize all 
as their own that they can lay their hands on. They shall come to “ possess the 
dwelling-places that are not theirs,” which they have no right to but that 
which their sword gives them. 2nd. That they shall push on the war with all 
possible vigour; “ They shall all come for violence,” ver. 9, not to determine 
any disputed right by the sword, but right or wrong, to enrich themselves with 
the spoil. “ ‘Their faces shall sup up as the east wind ;” their very countenances 
shall be so fierce and frightful, that a look will serve to make them masters of 
all they have a mind to; so that they shall swallow up all, as the east wind nips 
and blasts the buds and flowers. ‘ Their faces looked towards the east,’ so some 
read it; they shall still have an eye to their own country, which lay eastward 
from Juda, and all the spoil they seize they shall remit thither. 3rd. That 
they shall take a vast number of prisoners, and send them into Babylon; “ They 
shall gather the captivity as the sand” for multitude, and shall never know 
when they have enough, as long as there are any more to be had. 4th. They 
shall make nothing of the opposition that is given to them, ver. 10. Do the dis- 
tressed Jews depend upon their great men to make a stand, and with their cone 
duct and courage to give check to the victorious arms of the Chaldeans? Alas, 
they will make nothing of them. “ They shall scoff,” (‘he’ shall, so it is in the 
original, meaning Nebuchadnezzar, who, being putfed up with his successes, 
shall scoff,) “at the kings” and commanders of the forces that think to make 
head against him, and “the princes shall be a scorn to them,” so unequal a 
match aha they appear to be. Do they depend upon their garrisons and forti- 
fied towns? e shall deride every stronghold,” for to him it shall be weak, 
and “he shall heap up dust and take it.” A little soil thrown up for ramparts 
shall serve to give him all the advantage against them that he can desire; he 
shall make but a jest of them, and a sport of taking them. 5th. By all this hs 
shall be puffed up with an intolerable pride, which shall be his destruction ; 
ver. 11, “’Lhen shall his mind change” for the worse. ‘The spirit both of the 
people and of the king shall grow more haughty and insolent. ‘hose that will 
not be content with their own rights, neither will they be content when they 
have made themselves masters of other people’s rights too; but as the condition 
riseth, the mind riseth too. This victorious i irre pass over all the bounds 
of reason, and equity, and modesty, and break through all their bond, and 
thereby he shall offend, shall make God his enemy, and so prepare ruin for him- 
self, by ‘‘imputing this his power unto his god,” whereas he had it from the God 
of Israel. Bel and Necho were the gods of the Chaldeans, and to them they 
gave the glory of their successes, were hardened in their idolatry, and blas- 
phemously argued that because they had conquered Israel their gods were too 
strong for the God of Israel. Note. It is a great offence (and the common 
offence of proud people) to take that glory to ourselves, or give it to gods of our 
own making, which is due to the living and true God only. ‘These closing 
words of the sentence give a glimpse of comfort to the afflicted people of God; 
it is to be hoped they will change their minds and grow better, and ripen for 
deliverance, and they did so. However, their enemies will change their minds 
and grow worse, and ripen for destruction, which will inevitably come in God's 
due time, for a haughty spirit, lifted up against God, goes before a fall. 


12 Aré thou not from everlasting, O Lorp my God, mine 
We shall not die. . [Holy One ? 
O Lorp, thou hast ordained them for judgment ; 
And, O mighty God, thou hast established them for 
correction. : 


“ 


13 Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
And canst not look on iniquity : [ously, 
Wherefore lookest thou upon them that deal treacher- 
And holdest thy tongue when the wicked devoureth ¢he 
man that is more righteous than he ? 
14 And makest men as the fishes of the sea, 
As the creeping things, that have no ruler over them ? 
15 They take up all of them with the angle, 


They catch them in their net, 


wicked, so that even when the cause is good the sentence is perverse, 
through the weakness of the judge or the helplessness of the plaintiff 
or defendant. 

i. 5—11. In these verses the Lord is the speaker, replying to the 
prophet’s complaint. The closing words of verse 5 may be rendered, 
“For I will do a deed in your days which you will not believe when it 
is told you.” What deed is intended is, as the next verses show, the 
invasion of the land by the Jhaldeans or Babylonians, ‘hese are 
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And gather them in then drag. 

‘Therefore they rejoice and are glad. 

Therefore they sacrifice unto their net, 

And burn incense unto their drag ; 

Because by them their portion ?s fat, 

And their meat plenteous. 

Shall they therefore empty their net, 

And not spare continually to slay the nations ? 


The prophet having received of the Lord that which he was to deliver to the 
eople, now turns to God, and again addresseth himself to him, for the ease of 
is own mind under the burden which he saw. And still he is full of com- 
laints ; if he look about him, he sees nothing but violence done by Israel; if he 
ook before him, he sees nothing but violence done against Israel; and it is 

hard to say which is the more me ancholy sight. His thoughts of both he pours 
out before the Lord. It is our duty to be affected both with the iniquities and 
with the calamities of the church of God, and of the times and places wherein 
we live; but we must take heed lest we grow peevish in our resentments, and 
carry them too far, so as to entertain any hard thoughts of God, or lose the 
comfort of our communion with him. The world is bad, and always was so 
and will be so; it is out of our power to mend it; but we are sure that Go 
governs the world, and will bring glory to himself out of all, and therefore we 
must resolve to make the best of it, must be ourselves better, and long for the 
better world. The prospect of the prevalency of the Chaldeans drives the pro- 
phet to his knees, and he takes the liberty to plead with God concerning it. 
And in his plea we may observe, . i 

First. The truths he lays down, which he resolves to abide by, and with 
which he endeavours to comfort himself and his friends under the growing, 
threatening power of the Chaldeans; and they will furnish us with pleasing 
considerations for our support in the like case. 

1. However it be, yet God is the Lord our God, and uur Holy One. The 
victorious Chaldeans impute their power to their idols, but we are taught to 
tell them that the “God of Israel is the true God, the living God,” Jer. x. 10, 11. 
Ist. He is Jehovah, the fountain of all being, power, and perfection.. Our Rock 
is not as theirs. 2nd. He is my God. He speaks in the people’s name; every 
Israelite may say, He is mine; though we are thus sore broken, and all this is 
come upon us, yet have we not forgotten the name of our God, nor quitted our 
relation to him; yet have we not disowned him, nor hath he disowned us, 
Ps. xliv.17. We are an offending people, he an offended God, yet he is ours 
and we will not entertain any hod thoughts of him or of his service, for all 
this. 3rd. He is my Holy One, which intimates that the prophet loved God, as 
a ho.y God, loved him for the sake of his holiness; he is mine, because he is a 
Holy One, and therefore he will be my Sanctifier and my Saviour, because he 
is my Holy One. Men are unholy, but my God is holy. 

2. Our God is from everlasting. This he pleads with him, “ Art not thou 
from everlasting, O Lord my God?” It is a matter of great and continual 
comfort to God’s people, under the troubles of this present life, that their God 
is from everlasting, which speaks, Ist. The eternity of his nature. If he is from 
everlasting, he will be to everlasting ; and we must have recourse to this first 
pritelple, when things seen that are temporal are discouraging, that we have 

ope and help sufficient in a God that is not seen, that is eternal. Art thou not 
from everlasting, and then wilt thou not make bare thine everlasting arm, in 
pursuance of thine everlasting counsels, to make unto thyself an everlasting 
name? 2nd. The antiquity of his covenant. Art thou not from of old, a God in 
covenant with thy people, so some understand it; and hast thou not done great 
things for them in the days of old, which we have heard with our ears, and 
which our fathers have told us of; and art thou not the same God still that 
ever thou wast? ‘Thou art God, and changest not. 

3. While the world stands God will have a church in it. Thou art from ever- 
lasting, and then “we shall not die.” The Israel of God shall not be extirpated, 
nor the name of Israel blotted out, though it may sometimes seem to be very 
near it; like the apostles, “chastened and not killed,” 2 Cor. vi. 9; “chastened 
sore, but not delivered over to death,” Ps. cxviii. 18. See how the prophet 
infers the perpetuity of the church from the eternity of God; for Christ hath 
said, “ Because I live,” and therefore as long as I hive: “ye shall live also,” 
He is the Rock on which the church is so firmly built that the 
prevail against it. ‘‘ We shall not die.” ‘ 

4. Whatever the enemies of the church may do against her, it is according to 
the counsel of God, and is designed and directed for wise and holy ends. 
“Thou hast ordained them, thou hast established them.” It was God that gave 
the Chaldeans their power, made them a formidable people, and in his counsel 
determined what they should do; nor had they any power against his Israel but 
what was given them from above. He gave them their commission “to take 
nee and to take the prey,” /sa. x. 6. Herein God appears a ee that 
the power of mighty men is derived from him, and depends upon him, and is 
under his check ; he saith concerning it, “ Hitherto shall it come and no farther.” 
They whom God ordains shall do no more than what God has ordained, which 
is a great comfort to God’s suffering people. Men are in God’s hand, the rod in 
his hand, Ps. xvii. 14; and he hath “ordained them for judgment,” and for 
correction. God's people need correction, and deserve it; tuey must expect it, 
they shall have it; when wicked men are let loose against them, it is not for 
their destruction, that they may be ruined, but for their correction, that they 
may be reformed; they are not intended for a sword to cut them off, but a rod 
to drive out the foolishness that is found in their hearts; though they mean not 
80, neither doth their heart think so. It is matter of great comfort to us, in 
reference to the troubles and afflictions of the church, that, whatever mischief 
men design to them, God designs to bring good out of them, and we are sure 
his counsel shall stand. 

5, cine the wickedness of the wicked may prosper for a while, yet God is 
a holy God, and doth not approve of that wickedness; ver. 13, “Thou art of 
purer eyes than to behold evil.” The prophet observing how very vicious and 
impious the Chaldeans were, and yet what great success they had against God’s 
Israel, found a temptation arising from it to say, that it was vain to serve God, 
and indifferent to him what men were; but he soon suppresses the thought, by 
having recourse to his first principle, that God is not, that he cannot be, the 
author or patron of sin; as he cannot do iniquity himself, so he is of purer eyes 
than to behold it, with any allowance or approbation. No, it is that abominable 
thing which the Lord hates; he sees all the sin that is committed in the world, 
and it is an offence to him, it is odious in his eyes, and those that commit it 
are thereby made obnoxious to his justice. ‘There is in the nature of God an 
antipathy to those dispositions and practices that are contrary to his holy law; 
and though an expedient is happily found out for his being reconciled to sin- 
ners, yet he never will, or can be, reconciled to sin. And this principle we must 
resolve tu abide by, though the dispensations of his previdence may for a time, 
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Jno. xiv. 19. 
gates of hell shall not, epee 


called a “bitter and hasty nation,” because of the unrelenting cha- 
racter of their actions, and because of the rapidity of their decisions 
and enterprises. In the Hebrew the nation is still spoken of in the 
singular number: ‘which shall march through the (or, to the) 
broad places of the land, to inherit dwellings which do not belong 
to it.” There is some ambiguity in the following verse, which may, 
however, be rendered, “It is dreadful and fearful: from them its 
judgment and its pride (or sentence) goes forth.” Possibly the 
lius 
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and in some instances, seem tu be inconsistent with it. Note, God's connivance 
at sin must never be interpreted his giving countenance to it; for “he is not 2 
God that has pleasure in wickedness,” Ps. v. 4,5. The iniquity which it is here 
said God doth not look upon, may be meant especially of the mischief done te 
God’s people by their persecutors; though God sees cause to permit it, yet he 
doth not approve of it. So it agrees with that of Balaam, Num. xxiii. 21, “ He 
hath not beheld ath wees! against Jacob,” nor seen, with allowance, “ perverse- 
ness against Israel,” which is very comfortable to the people of God in their 
afflictions by the rage of men, that they cannot infer God’s anger from it, 
Though the instruments of their trouble hate them, it doth not therefore follow 
that God doth; nay, he loves them, and it is in love that he doth correct them. 

Secondly. The grievances he complained of, and finds hard to reconcile with 
these truths. Since we are sure thou art a holy God, why have atheists temp- 
tation given them to question whether thou art so or no? ‘‘ Wherefore lookest 
thou upon the Chaldeans, that deal treacherously” with thy people, and givest 
them success in their attempts upon us? Why dost thou suffer thy sworn 
enemies, that blaspheme thy name, to deal thus cruelly, thus perfidiously, with 
thy sworn subjects, that desire to fear thy name? What shall we say to this? 
This was a temptation to Job, Job xxi. 7; xxiv. 1; to David, Ps. Ixxiii. 2, 3; 
to Jeremiah, Jer. xii. 1, 2. 

1. That God permitted sin, and was patient with the sinners. He looked 
upon them, he saw all their wicked doings and designs, and did not restrain 
or punish them, but suffered them to speed in their purposes, to go on and 
prosper, and to carry all before them. ay, his looking upon them intimates 
that he not only gave them no check or rebuke, but gave them encouragement 
and assistance, as if he smiled upon them, and favoured them. He held his 
tongue when they went on in their wicked courses, said nothing against them, 
este no orders to stop them. ‘These things thou hast dome, and I kept 
silence. 

2. That his patience was abused, and because sentence agai.is; these evil 
works and workers was not executed speedily, therefore their heaits were the 
more “fully set in them to do evil.” 

ist. They were false and deceitful, and there was no credit to be given them, 
nor any confidence to be put in them. They deal treacherously: under colour 
of peace and friendship they prosecute and execute the most mischievous 
designs, and make no conscience of their word in any thing. 

2nd. They hated and persecuted men because they were better than them- 
selves, as Cain hated Abel because “his own works were evil and his brother’s 
righteous.” “The wicked devoureth the man that is more righteous than he,” 
for that very reason, because he shames him; they have an ill-will to the image 
of God, and therefore devour good men, because they bear that image. Though 
many of the Jews were as bad as the Chaldeans themselves, and worse, yet 
there were those among them that were much more righteous, and yet were 
devoured by them. 

3rd. They make no more of killing men than of catching fish. The prophet 
complains that, Providence having delivered up the weaker to be a prey to the 
stronger, they were in effect made “as the fishes of the sea,” ver. 14. So they 
had been among themselves, preying upon one another, as the greater fishes do 
upon the lesser, ver.3; and they were made so to the common enemy. They 
were as ‘creeping things,” or swimming things, for the word is used for fish, 
Gen. i. 20, that have no ruler over them, either to restrain them from devouring 
one another or to protect them from being devoured by their enemies. ‘They 
are given up to the Chaldeans as fish to the fishermen. ‘Those proud oppressors 
make no conscience of killing them, any more than men do of pulling toh out of 
the water, so small account do they make of hnman lives. They make no dif- 
ficulty of killing them, but do it with as much ease as men catch fish, that 
make no resistance, but are unguarded and unarmed, and it is rather a pastime 
than any pains to take them. They make no distinction among them, but all is 
fish that comes to their net; and they reckon every thing their own that they 
can lay their hands on. They have various ways of spoiling and destroying, as 
men have of taking fish. Some they “take up with the angle,” ver. 15, one by 
one; others they catch in shoals and by wholesale in their net, and “ gather 
them in their drag,” their inclosing net. Such variety of methods have t ey to 
destroy those by whom they hope to enrich themselves. 

4th. ‘hey gloried in what they got, and pleased themselves with it, though it 
was got dishonestly. “ ‘heir portion is fat, and their meat plenteous,” they 

rosper in their oppression and fraud; they have a great deal and it is of the 
best. their land is good, and they have abundance of it. And therefore, First. 
They have a great complacency in themselves, and are very pleasaut, they live 
merrily; ver. 15, “ Therefore they rejoice and are glad,” because their wealth is 
great, and their projects succeed for the increase of it, Job xxxi. 25. “Soul, 
take thine ease,” Lu. xii.19. Secondly. Thos have a great conceit of them- 
selves, and are very much in love with themselves, and mighty admirers of their 
own ingenuity and conduct; they sacrifice to their own net, and burn incense 
to their own drag; they applaud themselves for having got so much money, 
though never so dishonestly.. Note. There is a proneness in us to take the 
glory of our outward prosperity to ourselves, and to say, “My might and the 
power of my hands has gotten me this wealth,” Deu. viii. 17. And this is 
idolizing ourselves, sacrificing to the drag-net because it is our own, which is 
as absurd a piece of idolatry as sacrificing to Neptune or Dagon. That which 
makes them adore their net thus is because by it their portion is fat. They 
that make a god of their money will make a god of their drag-net, if they can 
but get money by it. fy 

‘Thirdly. The prophet in the close humbly expresseth his hope that God 
will not suffer these destroyers of mankind always to go on and prosper thus, 
and expostulates with God concerning it; ver. 17, ‘“‘ Shall they therefore empty 
their net?” Shall they enrich tuemseives, and fill their own vessels, with that 
which they have by violence and oppression taken away from their neighbour ? 
Shali they empty their net of what they have caught, that they may cast it into 
the sea again to catch more? And wilt thou suffer them to proceed in this 
wicked course? Shail they not “ spare continually to slay the nations?” Must 
the numbers and wealth of nations be sacrificed to their net? Asif it werea 
small thing to rob men of their estates, shall they rob God of his glory? 1s not 
God the king of nations? And will he not assert their injured rights? Is he 
not jealous for his own lronour, and will he not maintain that? The prophet 
lodgeth the matter in God's hand, and leaves it with him, as the Psalmist doth, 


Ps. \xxiv. 22, * Arise, O God, plead thine own cause.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tn this chapter we have an answer expected by the prophet, ver. 1, and returned by 
the Spirit of God, to the complaints which the prophet made of the violences and vie~ 
tories of the Chaldeans in the close of the foregoing chapter. The answer is, I. That 
after God hath served his own purposes by the prevailing power of the Chaldeans, haa 
tried the faith and patience of his people,and distinguished between the hypocritesand 
the sincere among them, he will reckon with the Chaldeans, will humble and bring 
down, not only that proud monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, but that proud mon: , for 
their boundless and insatiabre thirst after dominion and wealth, for which they them- 
selves should at length be made a prey, ver. 2—8, II. That not they only, but all other 


Hebrew accents may be wrong, and we may translate, “It is more 
dreadful and fierce than they” (the heathen, verse 5). In verse 8 
‘evening wolves’’ are mentioned, because in the evening the hungry 
wolf is wont to sally forth in search of prey. The other allusions to the 
lecpard and the eagle are in perfect harmony with known facts. In 
verse 9, “ their faces shall sup up as the east wind ” is an unfortunate 
rendering. The idea is that the object on which their faces was 
set was toward the east. ‘There is nothing about supping in the 
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einners like them, should perish under a Divine woe: 1. Those that are covetous, are 
greedy of wealth and honours, ver. 9—11; 2. Those that are injurious and oppressive, 
and raise esta es by wrong and rapine, ver. 12—14; 3. Those that promote drunkenness, 
that they may expose their neighbours to shame, ver. 15—17; 4, Those that worship 
idols, ver. 18—20. 


WILL stand upon my watch, 
_ And set me upon the tower, 
And will watch to see what he will say unto me, 
And what I shall answer when I am reproved. 
And the Lorp answered me, and said, 
Write the vision, and make 7¢ plain upon tables, 
That he may run that readeth it. 
For the vision zs yet for an appointed time, 
But at the end it shall speak, and not lie: 
Though it tarry, wait for it; 
Because it will surely come, it will not tarry. 
Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not upright in him: 
But the just shall live by his faith. 


Here, First. The prophet humbly gives his attendance upon God; ver. 1, “I 
will stand upon my watch,” as a sentinel on the walls of a besieged city, or in 
the borders of an invaded country, that is very solicitous to gain intelligence. I 
will look up, will look round, will look within, and “ watch to see what he will 
say unto me,” will listen attentively to the words of his mouth, and carefully 
observe the steps of his Providence, that I may not lose the least hint of 
instruction or direction. ‘I will watch to see what he will say in me,’ so it may 
be read, what the spirit of prcephecy in me will dictate to me by way of answer 
to my complaints. And even in an ordinary way God not only speaks to us 
by his word, but speaks in us by our own consciences whispering to us, This is 
the way, walk in it; and we must attend to the voice of God in both. ‘The 
prophet’s standing upon his tower or high place speaks his prudence, in making 
use of the helps and means he had within his reach to know the mind of God, 
and to be instructed concerning it. ‘Those that expect to hear from God must 
withdraw from the world, and get above it, must raise their attention, fix their 
thought, study the Scriptures, consult experiences and the experienced, ana 
continue instant in prayer, and thus set themselves upon the tower. His 
standing upon his watch speaks his patience, his constancy and resolution; 
he will wait the time, and weather the point, as a watchman doth, but he will 
have an answer; he will know what God will say to him, not only for his 
own satisfaction, but to enable him, as a prophet, to give satisfaction to others, 
and answer their exceptions when he is reproved or argued with. Herein the 
prophet is an example to us, 

1. When we are tossed and perplexed with doubts concerning the metnods cf 
providence, are tempted to think it is fate or furtune, and not a wise God, tha 

overns the world, or that the church is abandoned, and God’s covenant with 
Fis people cancelled and laid aside, then we must take pains to furnish our- 
selves with considerations proper to clear this matter; we must stand upon our 
watch against the temptation, that it may not get ground upon us; must set 
ourselves upon the tower, to see if we can discover that which will silence the 
temptation, and solve the objected difficulties ; must do as the psalmist, “ con- 
sider the days of old,” and make a “diligent search,” Ps. Ixxvii. 6; must “go 
into the sanctuary of God,” and there labour to understand the end of these 
things, Ps. lxxiii. 17. We must not give way to our doubts, but struggle to 
make the best of our way out ofthem. | , 

2. When we have been at prayer, pouring out our complaints and- requests 
before God, we must carefully observe what answers God gives by his word 
his Spirit, and his providences, to our humble representations. hen David 
saith, “1 will direct my prayer unto thee,” as an arrow to the mark, he adds, “I 
will look up,” will look after my pred as a man doth after the arrow he hath 
shot, Ps. v.3. We must “hear what God the Lord will speak,” Ps. 1xxxy. 8. 

3. When we go to read and hear the word of God, and so to consult the lively 
oracles, we must set ourselves to observe what God will thereby say unto 
us to suit our case, what word of conviction, caution, counsel, and comfort 
he will bring to our souls, that we may receive it, and submit to the power 
of it, and may consider what we shall answer, what returns we shall make to 
the word of God, when we are reproved by it. ; 

4. When we are attacked by such as quarrel with God and his providence, 
as the prophet here seems to have been, beset, besieged as in a tower, by hosts 
of objectors, we should consider how to answer them, fetch our instructions 
from God, hear what he saith to us for our satisfaction, and have that ready to 
say to others, when we are reproved, to satisfy them, as a “reason of the hope 
that is in us,” 1 Pet. iii. 15, and beg of God a mouth and wisdom, and that it 
may be ald us in that same hour what we shall speak.” 

Second y- God graciously gives him the meeting, for he will not disappoint 
the believing expectations of his peeps that wait to hear what he will say 
unto them, but will speak peace, will “answer them with good words and com- 
fortable words,” Zec. i. 13. The prophet had compiained of the prevalency 
of the Chaldeans which God had given him a prospect of; now, to pacify him 
concerning it, he here gives him a farther prospect of their fall and ruin, as 
Isaiah before this, when he had foretold the captivity in Babylon, foretold also 
the destruction of Babylon. Now, this great and important event being made 
known to him by a vision, care is taken to publish the vision, and transmit it 
to the generations to come, who should see the accomplishment of it. 

1. The prophet must “ write the vision,” ver. 2. Thus, when St. John had a 
vision of the New Jerusalem, he was ordered to write, Rev. xxi. 5. He must 
write it, that he might imprint it on his own mind, and make it more clear to 
himself, but especially that it might be notified to those in distant places, and 
transmitted to those in future ages. hat is handed by tradition is easily mis- 
taken, and liable to corruption; but what is written is reduced to a certainty, 
and preserved safe and pure. We have just reason to bless God for written 
visions, that God has written to us the great things of his prophets, as well as 
of his law. He must “ write the vision, and make it plain upon tables,” must 
write it legibly, in large characters, so that hz that runs may read it; that 
those who will not allow themselves leisure to read it deliberately may not 
avoid a cursory view of it. Te the prophets were wont to write some 
of the most remarkable of their predictions in tables, and to hang them up in 
the temple, Isa. viii. 1. Now the prophet is bid to write this very plain. Note, 
Those that are employed in preaching the word of God should study plainness 
as much as may be, so as to make them intelligible to the meanest capacities. 
The things of our everlasting peace, which God has written to us, are * made 
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plain, they are all plain to him that understandeth,” Pr. viii. 9, and they are 
eee with authority; God himself has prefixed his imprimatur to them; 

e hath said, Make them plain. 

2. The people must wait for the accomplishment of the vision; ver. 3, “ ‘The 
vision is yet for an appointed time” to come. You shall now be told of your 
deliverance by the breaking of the Chaldeans’ power, and that the time of it 
is fixed in the council and decree of God; “ There is an appointed time,” but 
it is not near, it is yet to be deferred a great while; and that comes in here 
as a reason why it must be written, that it may be reviewed afterwards, and 
the event veo ee with it. Note, God has an appointed time for his appointed 
work, and will be sure to do the work when the time comes; and it is not for 
us to anticipate his appointments, but to wait his time. And it is a great 
encouragement to wait with patience, that, though the promised favour be 
deferred long, it will come at last, and be an abundant recompence to us for 
our waiting. “ At the end it shall speak, and not lie;” we shall not be disap- 
pointed of it, for it will come at the time appointed, nor shall we be disap- 
pointed in it, for it will fully answer our believing expectations. The promise 
May seem silent a great while, but at the end it shall speak; and therefore, 
though it tarry longer than we vai yet we must continue waiting for it, 
being assured it will come, and willing to tarry till it doth come. The ay that 
God hath set for the deliverance of his people, and the destruction of his and 
their enemies, is a rd Ist. That will surely come at last; it is never adjourned 
sine die,—‘ without fixing another day,’ but it will without fail come at the 
fixed time and the fittest time. 2nd. It will not tarry ; for God “is not slack, 
as some count slackness,” 2 Pet. iii. 9. Though it tarry past our time, yet it doth 
not tarry past God’s time, which is always the best time. 

3. This vision, the accomplishment of which is so long waited for, will be 
such an exercise of faith and patience as will try and discover men what they 
are, ver. 4. Ist. There are some who will proudly disdain this vision, whose 
hearts are so lifted up that they scorn to take notice of it. If God will work 
for them presently they will thank him, but they will not give him credit; their 
hearts are lifted up towards vanity, and since God puts them off they will 
shift for themselves, and not be beholden to him. They think their own lands 
‘ n ‘ promise is to them an insignificant thing. ‘That 
man’s soul that is thus lifted up is not upright in him; he is not right with 
God, is not as he should be. Those that either distrust or despise God’s all- 
sufficiency will not walk 1 tel he with him, Gen. xvii.1. But, 2nd. Those 
that are truly good, and whose hearts are upright with God, will value the 


| aes fein! and venture their all upon it; and in confidence of the truth of it will 


ceep close to God and duty in the most difficult, trying times, and will then 
live comfortably in communion with God, dependence on him, and expectation 
of him. “Ihe just shall live by faith,” that is, during the captivity. Good 
people shall support themselves, and live comfortabl by faith in these precious 
heat while the performance of them is deferred, ‘The just shall live by 
his faith,” ig faith which he acts upon the word of God. This is quoted 
in the New Testament, Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11; Heb. x. 38, for the proof of the 
great doctrine of justification by faith only, and of the influence which the 
grace of faith has upon the Christian life. Those that are made just by faith 
shail live, shall be happy here and for ever; and while they are here they live 
by it: when they come to heaven faith shall be swallowed up in vision, 


5 Yea also, because he transgresseth by wine, 
He ts a proud man, neither keepeth at home, 
Who enlargeth his desire as hell, 

And is as death, and cannot be satisfied, 
But gathereth unto him all nations, 
And heapeth unto him all people: 


6 Shall not all these take up a parable against him, 
And a taunting proverb against him and say, 

Woe to him that increaseth ¢hat which is not his! 
How long ? 
And to him that ladeth himself with thick clay! 

7 Shall they not rise up suddenly that shall bite thee, 
And awake that shall vex thee, 

And thou shalt be for booties unto them ? 

8 Because thou hast spoiled many nations, 

All the remnant of the people shall spoil thee, 
Because of men’s blood, and for the violence 
Of the land, of the city, and of all that dwell therein. 

9 Woe to him that coveteth an evil covetousness to his 
That he may set his nest on high, [house, 
That he may be delivered from the power of evil ! 

10 Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cutting off 
And hast sinned against thy soul. [many people, 
11 For the stone shall cry out of the wall, 
And the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 
12 Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood, 
And stablisheth a city by iniquity ! 
13 Behold, zs 7¢ not of the Lorp of hosts 
That the people shall labour in the very fire, 
And the people shall weary themselves for very vanity ? 
14 For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 


glory of the Lorn, 


As the waters cover the sea. 


The prophet, having had orders to write the vision, and the people to wait 
for the accomplishment of it, the vision itself follows; and it is, as divers other 
prophecies we have met with, the burden of Babylon and Babylon’s king, the 


passage: “The longing (or striving) of their faces is eastward.” 
“ Captivity as the sand” of course means a vast number of captives. 

i, 12—17. In these verses the prophet is again the speaker, who 
adores the majesty and confides in the justice of God. Verses 15—17 
may allude to the idolatrous temper of the invaders, with special 
reference to what is said of them at the end of verse 11. Such im- 
piety cannot go unrequited. 

ii. 2. Tables or tablets were used for writing upon, and the prophet 


- » 


is directed to write his message so plainly that the reader may see 
it and take to flight. 

ii. 3. Though the vision will not be fulfilled at once, it will be 
fulfilled, and its accomplishment is to be certainly expected. The 
Greek version differs from the Hebrew text, but is quoted in Heb. 
x. 37, though not literally, as declaring that “he that shall come 
will come, and will not tarry.” 

ii. 4, The Septuagint version varies also here, yet it is quoted, 
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game that was said to “ pass over, and offend,” ch.i. 11. Tt reads the doom, some 
think, of Nebuchadnezzar, who was principally active in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or of that monarchy, or of the whole kingdom of the Chaldeans, 
or of all such proud and oppressive powers that bear hard upon any people, 
especially upon God’s people. Observe, | ; : 

Kirst. he charge laid down against this enemy, upon which the sentence is 

rounded, ver. 5. ‘Ihe lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the pride of 

ife, are the entan zling snares of men, and great men especially ; and we find 
him that led lakank captive himself led pephre by each of these. For, 1. He 
is sensual and yoluptuous, and given to his pleasures. He transgresseth by 
wine; drunkenness is itself a transgression, and is the cause of abundance of 
transgression. We read of those that err through wine, /sa. xxviii. 7. Bel- 
shazzar, in whom particularly this prophecy had its accomplishment, was in 
the height of his transgression by wine when the handwriting upon the wall 
signed the warrant for his immediate execution, pursuant to this sentence, 
Dan. y.\. 2. Heis haughty and imperious. He is a proud man, and his pride 
is a certain presage of his fall coming on. If great men be proud men the 
great God will make them know he is above them. His transgression by wine 
is made a cause of his arrogance and insolence; therefore he is a proud man, 
When a man is drunk, though he makes himself as mean as a beast, yet he 
thinks himself as great as a king, and prides himself in that by which he shames 
himself. We find the crown of pride upon the head of the drunkards of 
Ephraim, and a woe to both, Jsa. xxviii. 1. 3. He is covetous and greedy of 
wealth, and this is the effect of his pride. He thinks himself worthy to enjoy 
all, and therefore makes it his business to engross all. The Chaldean monarchy 
aimed to be an universal one. He keepeth not at home; is not content with 
his own, which he has an incontestable title to, but thinks it too little, and so 
enjoys it not, nor takes the comfort he might in his own palace, in his own 
dominion ; his sin is his punishment, and his ambition his perpetual uneasiness. 
Though the home be a palace, yet to a discontented mind it is a prison. He 
enlargeth his desires as hell, or the grave, that daily receives the bodies of the 
dead, and yet still cries, Give, give. Heis as death, which continues tu devour, 
and cannot be satisfied. Note, It is the sin and folly of many that have a great 
deal of the wealth of this world that they do not know when they have enough, 
but the more they have the more they would have, and the more eager they are 
for it. And it is just with God that the desires that are insatiable should still 
be unsatisfied ; it is the doom passed on those that love silver that they shall 
never be satisfied with it, Heel. v.10. ‘They that will not be content with their 
allotments shall not have the comfort of their achievements. This proud prince 
is still gathering to him all nations, and heaping to him all people, invading 
their rights, seizing their properties, and they must not be unless they will be 
his, and under his command. One nation will not satisfy him unless he has 
another, and then another, and all at last; as those in a lower sphere, to gratify 
the same inordinate desire, lay house to house, and field to field, that they may 
be placed alone in the earth, Zsa. v. 8. And it is hard to say which is more 
to be pitied, the folly of such ambitious princes, that place their honour in 
enlarging their dominions, and not in ruling them well, or the misery of those 
nations that are harassed and pulled to pieces by them. . 

Secondly. The sentence passed upon him; ver. 6, “Shall not all these take 
up a parable against him?” His doomis, 1. That since pride has been his sin, 
disgrace and dishonour shall be his punishment, and he shall be loaded with 
contempt, shall be laughed at and despised by all about him, as those that look 
big and aim high deserve to be, and commonly are, when they are brought 
down and baffled. 2. That since he has been abusive to his neighbours, those 
very persons whom he has abused shall be the instruments of his disgrace 5 
“ All those shall take up a taunting proverb against him.” ‘They shall have the 
pleasure of insulting over him, and he the shame of being trampled upon by 
them. ‘Those that shall triumph in the fall of this great tyrant are here fur- 
nished with a parable and a taunting proverb, to take up against him. He shall 
say, he that draws up the insulting ditty shall say thus: Ho, he “that increaseth 
that which is not his!” Aha! what has gone with him now? So it.may be read 
in a taunting way. Or, He shall say, that is, the just that lives by his faith 
he to whom the vision is written and made plain, with the help of that, he shall 
say this; shall foretell the enemy’s fall, even when-he sees him flourishing, and 
suddenly curse his habitation, even when he is taking root, Job vy. 3. He shall 
indeed denounce woes against him. : 

lst. Here is a woe against him for increasing his own possessions by invading 
his neighbours’ rights, ver. 6—8.- He “increaseth that which is not his,” but 
other people’s. Note, No more of what we have is to be reckoned ours but 
what we came honestly by; nor will it long be ours, for wealth gotten by vanity 
will be diminished. et not those that thrive in the world be too forward 
to bless themselves in it, for if they do not thrive lawfully they are under 
awoe. Seehere, First. What this prosperous prince is doing. He is “lading 
himself with thick clay.” Riches are but clay, thick clay; what is gold and 
silver but white and yellow earth? They that travel through thick clay are 
both retarded and dirtied in their journey; so are they that go through the 
world in the midst of an abundance of the wealth of it. But, as if that were not 
enough, what fools are they that load themselves with it, as if the trash would 
be their treasure. They burden themselves with continual care about it, with 
a great deal of guilt in getting, saving, and spending it, and with a heav 
account which they must give of it another day. ‘hey overload their ship with 
this thick clay, and so sink it and themselves into destruction and perdition. 
Secondly. See what people say of him, while he is thus increasing his wealth. 
They cry, How long? how long will it be ere he has enough? They cry to 
God, How long wilt thou suffer this proud oppressor to trouble the nations? 
Or they say to one another, See how long it will last, how long’he will be able 
to keep what he gets thus dishonestly. fihey dare not speak out, but we know 
what they mean when they say, How long? Thirdly. See what it will be in 
the end hereof. What he hes got by violence from others, others shall take by 
violence from him. The Medes and Persians shall make a prey of the Chal- 
deans, as they had done of other nations, ver. 7,8. ‘here shall be those that 
will bite thee and vex thee; they, from whom thou didst not fear an danger. 
that seemed asleep, shall rise up and awake to be a plague to thee. hey s all 
rise up suddenly, when thou art most secure, and least prepared to receive the 
shock and ward off the blow; “Shall they not rise up suddenly?” No doubt 
they shall, and thou thyself hast reason to expect it, to be dealt with as thou 
hast dealt with others; that “thou shalt be for booties unto them,” as others 
have been unto thee; that according to the law of retaliation, as “thou hast 
spoiled many nations,” so thon shouldest thyself be spoiled; ver. 8, ‘‘ All the 
remnant of the people shall spoil thee.” The king of Babylon thought he had 
brought all the nations round about him so low that none of them should have 
been able to make reprisals upon him; but though they were but a remnant of 
people, a very few left, yet these shall be sufficient to spoil him, when God hath 
such a controversy with him, ist. For men’s blood, and the thousands of lives 
that have been sacrificed to his ambition and revenge, especially for the blood 
of Israelites, which is in a special manner precious to God. 2nd. For the 
violence of the land. His laying waste so many countries, and destroying the 
fruits of the earth, especially in the land of Israel. 3rd. 
the city,” the many cities that he had turned into ruinous heaps, especially Jeru- 
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salem, the holy city, and of all that dwelt therein, who were ruined by him, 
Note, The violence done by proud men to greaten and enrich themselves will 
be called over again, and must be accounted for, another day, by him to whom 
vengeance belongs. 

2ud. Here is a woe against him for coveting still more, and aiming to be still 
higher, ver. 9—11. The crime for which this woe is denounced is much the 
same with that in the foregoing article, an insatiable desire of wealth and 
honour; it is ‘‘ coveting an evil covetousness to his house,” that is, grasping at 
an abundance for his family. Note, Covetousness is a very evil thing in a family ; 
it brings disquiet and uneasiness into it; “‘ He that is greedy of gain troubles his 
own house,” and, which is worse, it brings the curse of God upon it, and upon 
all the affairs of it. ‘Woe to him that gaineth an evil gain,’ so the margin reads 
it. There is a lawful gain which, by the blessing of God, may be a comfort to 
a house, a good man leaves an inheritance to his children’s children; but what 
is got by fraud and injustice is ill got, and will be ill gain, will not only do no 
good to a family, but will bring poverty and ruin upon it. Now observe, 
First. What this covetous wretch aims at. It is ‘‘to set his nest on high,” to 
raise his family to some greater dignity than it had before arrived at; or to set 
it, as he apprehends, out of the reach of danger, that he may be “delivered 
from the power of evil;” that it may not be in the power of the worst of his 
enemies to do him a mischief, or so much as to disturb his repose. Note, It is 
common for men to pretend it as an excuse for their covetousness and ambi- 
tion, that they only consult their own safety, and aim to secure themselves. 
And yet they do but deceive themselves, when they think their wealth will be 
a strong city to them, and a high wall, for it is so only in their own conceit, 
Pr. xviii. 10. Secondly. What he will get by it. “Thou hast consulted,” not 
safety, but “shame to thy house, by cutting off many people,” ver. 10. Note, 
An estate raised by iniquity is a scandal to a family. Those that cut off or 
undermine others to make room for themselves, that impoverish others to 
enrich themselves, do but consult shame to their houses, and fasten upon them 
a mark of infamy. Yet that is not the worst of it; “ Thou hast sinned against 
thy own soul,” hast brought that under guilt and wrath, and endangered that. 
Note, Those that do wrong to their neighbour do a much greater wrong to 
their own souls. But if the sinner pleads not guilty, and thinks he has managed 
his frauds and violence with so much art and contrivance that they cannot be 
proved upon him, let him know that, if there be no other witnesses against 

im, “the stone shall cry out of the wall” against him, and the “beam out of 
che timber ” in the roof ‘ shall answer it,” shall second it, shall witness it, that 
the money and materials wherewith he built the house were unjustly gotten, 
ver. 10. ‘The stones and timber cry to heaven for vengeance, as the whole 
creation groans under the sin of man, and waits to be delivered from that 
bondage of corruption. 

3rd. Here is a woe against him for building a town and a city by blood and 
extortion, ver. 12. He builds a town, and is himself lord of it; he stablisheth 
a ey and makes it his royal seat: so Nebuchadnezzar did, Dan. iv. 30, ‘Is 
not this great Babylon that I have built for the house of the kingdom?” But 
it is built with the blood of his own subjects, whom he has oppressed, and the 
blood of his neighbours, whom he hath unjustly invaded; it is “ established by 
iniquity,” by the unrighteous laws that are made for the security of it. Woe 
to him that doth so; for the towns and cities thus built can never be esta- 
blished, they will fall, and their founders be buried in the ruins of them. 
Babylon, that was built by blood and iniquity, did not continue long, its day 
soon came to fall; and then this woe took effect when that prophecy, which is 
expressed as a history, (dsa. xxi. 9,) proved a history indeed, * Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen.” And the destruction of that city was, First. The shame of the 
Chaldeans, who had taken so much _ pains, and were at such a vast expense, to 
fortify it; ver. 13, “Is it not of the Lord of hosts that the people,” who have 
laboured so hard to defend that city, shall “labour in the very tire,” shall see 
the outworks, which they confided in the strength of, set on fire, and shall 
labour in vain to save them? Or they, in their pursuit of worldly wealth aud 
honour, put themselves to a great fatigue, and ran a mighty hazard, as the 
that labour in the fire do. The worst that can be said of the labourers in God’s 
vineyard is, that “they have borue the burden and heat of the day,” Mat. xx. 12; 
but those that are eager in their worldly pursuits labour in the very fire, make 
themseives perfect slaves to their lusts. ‘here is not a greater drudge in the 
world than he that is under the puwer of reigning covetousness. And what 
comes of it? Though they take a world of pains they are but poorly paid for 
it, for after all “they weary themselves for very vanity;” they were told it 
was vanity, and when they find themselves disappointed of it, and disappointed 
in it, they will own it is worse than vanity, it is vexation of spirit. Secondly. 
[t was the honour of God, as a God of impartial justice and irresistible power ; 
for by the ruin of the Chaldean monarchy, (which all the world could not but 
take notice of,) ‘the earth was filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord,” ver. 14; “The Lord is known by these judgments which he executeth 
especially when he is pleased to look upon proud men and abase them; 
fur he thereby proves himself to be God alone, Jvod xl. 11,12. See what good 
God brings out of the staining and sinking of earthly glory; he thereby mani- 
fests and magnities his own glory, and fills the earth with the knowledge of it 
as plentifully as the waters cover the sea, which lie deep, spread far, and shall 
not be dried up till time shall be no more. Such is the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ, given by the Gospel, 2 Cor. iv. 6, and such 
was the knowledge of his glory by the miraculous ruin of Babylon. Not 
Such as will not be taught the knowledge of God's glury by the judgments o} 
We memrh shall be made to know and acknowledge it by the judgments of his 
and. 


15 Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, ~ 
That puttest thy bottle to Aam, and makest Aim drunken 
That thou mayest look on their nakedness ! [also, 
16 Thou art filled with shame for glory : ; 
Drink thou also, and let thy foreskin be uncovered: 
The cup of the Lorp’s right hand shall be turned unto 
And shameful spewing shad/ be on thy glory. [thee, 
17 For the violence of Lebanon shall cover thee, 
And the spoil of beasts, which made them afraid, 
Because of men’s blood, and for the violence 
Of the land, of the city, and of all that dwell therein. 
18 What profiteth the graven image that the maker thereof 
hath graven it; 
The molten image, and a teacher cf lies. 


with an invérsion of the clauses, in Heb. x. 38, 39. For the former 
clause the Greek must have followed a different reading: “If any 
man draw back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” The Latin and 
Syriac versions also vary, but do not help us much. 

ii. 5. From this verse onward there is a general denunciation of 
the wicked man or nation. It may be regarded as directed against 
the Chaldeans, but the language is applicable to others. By some it 
is understood of the Chaldean or Babylonian monarch especially ; a 
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limitation which is not required, as the nation is the suhject of the 
principal prophecy (chap. i.6—11). The insatiable lust of conquest 
is vividly represented by the language employed. 
ii. 6. The oppressed nations will denounce the covetous tyranny 
which only encumbers and harasses itself by its numerous conquests, 
ii. 8. The nations will revolt because of the blood which has been 
shed, and because of the violence done to country, city, and people. 
ii. 9. For the first clause we may render, “ Woe to him that 
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That the maker of his work trusteth therein, to 
dumb idols ? 

Woe unto him that saith to the wood, Awake ; 

To the dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach ! 

Behold, it zs laid over with gold and silver, 

Aud ‘here ts no breath at all in the midst of it. 

But the Lorp ¢s in his holy temple: 

Let all the earth keep silence before him. 


The three foregoing articles, upon which the woes here are grounded, are 
very near akin to each other. The criminals charged by them are oppressors 
and extortioners, that raise estates by rapine and injustice; and it is mentioned 
here again, ver. 17, the very same that was said ver. 8, for that is the crime 
upon which the greatest stress is laid. It is because of men’s blood, innocent 
blood, barbarously and unjustly shed, which is a provoking, erying thing; it 
is “ for the violence of the land, of the city, and of all that dwell therein,” which 
God will certainly reckon for, sooner or Cay as the asserter of right and the 
avenger of wrong. But here are two articles more of a different nature, which 
carry a “ woe” to all those in general to whom they belong, and particularly 
to the Babylonian monarchs by whom the people of God were taken and held 
captives, 

irst. The promoters of drunkenness stand here impeached and condemned. 
Belshazzar was one of those; he was so remarkably that very night that the 
prophecy of this chapter was fulfilled in the period of his life and kingdom, 
when he drank wine before a thousand of his lords, Dan. v. 1, began the 
healths, and forced them to pledge him. And perhaps it was one reason why 
the succeeding monarchs of Persia made it a law of their kingdom that “in 
drinking none should compel,” but “they should do according to every man’s 
pieasure,” as we find, Fst. i. 8; because they had seen in the kings of Babylon 
the mischievous consequences of forcing healths, and making people drunk. 
but the woe here stands firm and very fearful against all those, whoever they 
be, that at any time are guilty of this sin, and in any place, from the stately 
palace (where that was) to the paltry alehouse. Observe, 

1. Who the sinner is that is here articled against. It is he “that maketh his 
neighbour drunk,” ver. 15. To give a neighbour drink that is in want, that is 
thirsty and poor, though it be but a cup of cold water to a disciple, in the 
name of a disciple,—to give drink to a weary traveller,—nay, and to give strong 
drink to him that is ready to perish, and wine to them that are heavy of heart,— 
isa piece of charity which is required of us, and shall be recompensed to us. 
*T was*thirsty, and you gave me drink.” But to give a neighbour drink that 
has enough already, and more than enough, with design to intoxicate him, that 
he may expose himself, may talk foolishly, and make himself ridiculous, may 
disclose his own privacies, or be drawn in to agree to an ill bargain for him- 
self,—this is abominable wickedness, 1nd those that are guilty of it, that make a 
ee of it, and take a pride and pleasure in it, are rebels against God in 

eaven, and his sacred laws, factors for the devil in hell, and his cursed 
* interests, and enemies to men on earth, and their honour and welfare; they 
are like the son of Nebat, that “sinned and made Israel to sin.” ‘I'o eutice 
others to drunkenness, to put the bottle to them, that they may be allured to 
it by its charms, by “looking on the wine when it is red and gives its colour in 
the cup,” or to force them to it, obliging them by the rules of the club (and 
club laws indeed they are) to drink so many glasses, and so filled, is to do what 
we can, and perhaps more than we know of, towards the murder both of soul 
and body; and those that do so have a great deal to answer for. 

2. What the sentence is that is here passed upon him. ‘There is a “ woe” to 
him, ver. 15, and a punishment, ver. 16, that shall answer the sin. 1st. Doth 
he put the cup of drunkenness into the hand of his neighbour? ‘The cup of 
fury, the cup of trembling, the cup of the Lord’s right hand shall be turned 
unto him; the power of God shall be armed against him; that ¢up which had 
gone round among the nations, to make them “a desolation, an astonishment 
and a hissing,” which had made them stumble and fall, so that they could rise 
no more, shall at length be put into the hand of the king of Babylon, as was 
foretold, Jer. xxv. 15, 16, 18, 26,27. ‘Thus the New Testament Babylon, which 
had made the nations drunk with the cup of her fornications, shall have blood 
given her “to drink, for she is worthy,” Rev. xviii. 3,6. 2nd. Doth he take a 
pleasure in putting his neighbour to shame? He shall himself be loaded with 
contempt; “Thou art filled with shame for glory,” with shame instead of 
glory, or art filled now with shame more than ever thou wast with glory, and 
the glory thou bast been filled with shall but serve to make thy shame the 
more grievous to thyself, and the more ignominious in the eyes of others. 
“Thou also shalt drink” of the cup of trembling, and shalt expose thyself by 
thy fear and cowardice, which shall be as the “uncovering of thy nakedness,” 
to thy shame; and all about thee shall load thee with disgrace, for “ shameful 
spewing shall be on thy glory,” on that which thou hast most prided thyself in 
thy dignity, wealth, and dominion; those whom thou hast made drunk shall 
themselves spew upon it. For, ver. 17, “ The violence of Lebanon shall cover 
thee, and the spoil of beasts;” that is, thou shalt be hunted and run down 
with as much violence as ever any wild beasts in Lebanon were, shall be 
spoiled as they are, and thy fall made a sport of; for thou art as one of the 
beasts that made them afraid, and therefore they triumph when they have got 
the mastery of thee. Or, it is because of the violence thou hast done to Leba- 
non, that is, the land of Israel, Deu. iii. 25, and the temple, Zee. xi. 1, that God 
now reckons with thee; that is the sin that now covers thee. 

Secondly. The promoters of idolatry stand here impeached and condemned ; 
and this also was a sin that Babylon was notoriously guilty of,—it was the 
mother of harlots. Belshazzar in his revels praised his idols. And for this 
here is a woe against them, and in them against all others that do likewise, 
particularly the New Testament Babylon. Now see here, 

1. What they do to promote idolatry. They are mad upon their idols; so the 
Chaldeans are said to be, Jer. 1.38. For, Ist. They have a great variety of 

dols, their graven images and molten images, that people may take their 

vice which they like best. 2nd. Tney are very nice and curious in the fram- 
ag of them. ‘The maker of the work has played his part admirably well, the 
fashioner of his fashion, so it is iy the margin, that contrived the model in the 
most significant manver. 3rd. They are at great expense in beautifying and 
adorning them; “ They lay them over with gold and silver.” Because they are 
things people love and doat upon wherever they meet with them, they dress 
up their idols in them, the more effectually to court the adoration of the chil- 
dren of this world. 4th. They have great expectations from them; “The 
maker of the work trusteth therein” as his god, puts a confidence in it, and 
gives honour to it as his god. ‘The worshippers of God give honour to him by 
offering up their prayers to him, and waiting to receive instructions and direc- 
tions from him; and these honours they give to their idols. First. They pray 
to them; “ They say unto the wood, Awake” for our relief, awake to hear our 
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unders wicked plunder for his house, in order to set his dwelling on 
MH 2? 

ii. 10. “ Consulted shame to thy house” should perhaps rather 
be “ provided shame, or disgrace, for thy house.” The very conquests 
hastened the degradation of the victor. 

ii. 11. This reads like a proverb. The very materials of the house 
or city built by successful rapine and cruelty would bear witness 
against the evil-doer. 
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rayers; and “to the dumb stone, Arise,” and save us, as the church prays te 

er God, Awake, O Lord, arise, Ps. xliv. 23. They own their image to be a 
god ae ing to it; “ Deliver me, for thou art my god,” Jsa. xliv. 17. Deos qua 
rogat ille Heit that to which a man addresses petitions is to him a god’ 
Secondly. ‘They consult them as oracles, and expect to be directed and dictated 
to by them; ‘“‘ They say to the dumb stone,” though it cannot speak, yet “it 
shall teach.” What the wicked demon, or no less wicked priest, speaks to 
them from the image they receive with the utmost veneration, as of Divine 
authority, and are ready to be governed by it. Thus is idolatry planted and 
propagated under the specious show of religion and devotion. 

2. How the extreme folly of this is exposed. God, by Isaiah, when he fore- 
told the deliverance of his people out of Babylon, largely shewed the shameful 
stupidity and sottishness of idolaters, and so he doth here by the prophet on 
the like occasion, Ist, Their images, when they have made them, are but mere 
matter, which is the meanest, lowest rank of being; and all the expense they 
are at upon them cannot advance them one step above that. They are wholly 
void both of sense and reason, lifeless and speechless; it is a dumb idol, a 
dumb stone, and there is “no breath at all in the midst of it,” so that the moss 
minute animal that has but breath and motion is more excellent than they. 
They have not so much as the spirit ot a beast. 2nd. It is not in their power 
to do their worshippers any good; ver. 8, “ What profiteth the graven image?” 
Though it be mere matter, if it were cast into some other form it might be 
serviceable to some purpose or other of human life; but, as it is made a god of, 
it is of no profit at all, nor can do their worshippers the least kindness; nay, 
3rd. It is so far from profiting them that it puts a cheat upon them, and keeps 
them under the power of a strong delusion. They say it shall teavin; but it is 
a teacher of lies, for it represents God as having a body, as being finite, visible 
and dependent, whereas he is a Spirit, infinite, invisible, and independent; and 
confirms those that become vain in their imaginations in the false notions they 
have of God, aud make the idea of God to be a precarious thing, and what 
every man pleaseth. If we may say to the “works of our hands, Ye are our 
gods,” we may say so to any of the creatures of our own fancy, though the 
chimera be never so extravagant. An image is a doctrine of vanities, it is false- 
hood, and a work of errors, Jer. x. 8, 14, 15. It is therefore easy to see what 
their religion is, and what they aim at, who recommend tliose teachers of lies as 
laymen’s books, which they are to study and govern themselves by, when they 
have locked up from them the book of the Scriptures in an unknown tongue. 

3. How the people of God triumph in him, and therewith support them- 
selves, when the idulaters thus shame themselves; ver. 20, “ But the Lord is 
in bis holy temple.” Ist. Our rock is not as their rock, Deu. xxxii. 31. Theirs 
are dumb idols; ours is Jehovah, a living God, that is what he is, and not as 
theirs, what men please to make him. He is in his holy temple in heaven, the 
residence of his glory, where we have access to him in the way, not which we 
have invented, but which he himself hath instituted: compare Ps. exv. 3, “ But 
our God is in the heavens,” and Ps. xi 4. 2nd. The multitude of their gods which 
they set up, and take so much pains to support, cannot thrust out our God; he 
is and will be in his holy temple still, and glorious in holiness, They have laid 
waste his temple at Jerusalem, but he has a temple above, that is out of the 
reach of their rage and malice, but within the reach of bis people’s faith aud 
prayers. 3rd. Our God will “make all the world silent before him,” wiil 
strike the idolaters as dumb as their idols, convicting them of their folly, aud 
covering them with shame. He will silence the fury of the oppressors, and 
check their rage against his people. 4th. It is the duty of his people to attend 
him with silent adorings, Ps. lxv. 1, and patiently wait for his appearing to 
save them in his own way and time. Be still, and know that he “« God, Zee. ii. 13. 


CHAPTER III. 


Still the correspondence is kept up between God and his prophet. In the first chapter he 
spoke to God, then God to him, and then he to God again; in the second chapter God 
spoke wholly to him by the spirit of prophecy; now, in this chapter, he speaks wholly tae 
God by the spirit of prayer, for he would not let the intercourse drop on his side, like a 
genuine son of Abraham, who returned not to his place until God had left communing 
with him, Gen. xviii. 33. The prophet’s prayer in this chapter is in imitation of David's 
Psalms, for it is directed to the chief musician, and is set to musical instruments. The 
prayer is left upon record for the use of the church, and particularly of the Jews in their 
captivity, while they were waiting for their deliverance, promised by the vision in the 
foregoing chapter. I. He earnestly begs God to relieve and succour his people in afflic- 
tion, to hasten their deliverance, and to succour them in the meantime, ver. 2. Il. He 
calls to mind the experiences which the church formerly had of God’s glorious and gra- 
cious appearances on her behalf, when he brought Israe] out of Egypt, through the 
wilderness, to Canaan, and there many atime wrought wonderful salvations for them, 
ver. 3—15. III. He affects himself with a holy concern for the present troubles of the 
church, but encourageth himself and others to hope that the issue will Le com/ortable 
and glorious at last, though all visible means fail, ver. 16—19. 


PRAYER of Habakkuk the prophet upon Shigionoth. 
2 O Lorp, I have heard thy speech, avd was afraid : 
O Lorp, revive thy work in the midst of the years, 
In the midst of the years make known; 
In wrath remember mercy. 


This chapter is entitled “A prayer of Habakkuk.” It is a meditation with 
himself, an intercession for the church. Prophets were praying men, this pro- 
phet was so; “He is a ia ie and he shall pray for thee,” Gen. xx. 73 and 
sometimes they prayed for those even whom they prophesied against. They 
that were intimately acquainted with the mind of God concerning future events 
knew better than others how to order their prayers, and what to pray for, and 
in the foresight of troublous times could lay up a stock of prayers that might 
then receive a gracious answer, and so be serving the ebareh by their prayers 
when their prophesying was over. This prophet had found God ready to 
answer his requests and complaints before, and therefore now repeats his 
applications to him. Because “God hath inclined his ear to us,’ we must 
resolve that therefore we will call upon him as long as we live. 

First. ‘The prophet owns the receipt of God’s answer to his former repre 
sentation sid the impression it made upon him; ver. 2, “O Lord, I have heard 
thy speech.” “Thy hearing,’ so some read it, that which thou wouldst have us 
hear, the decree that is gone forth for the afflicting thy Sead ae I received 
thine, and it is before me. Note, Those that would rightly order their speech 
to God must carefully observe, and lay before them, his speech to them. He 
had said, ch. ii. 1, “ 1 will watch to see what he will say;” and now he owns. 
* Lord, 1 have heard thy speech;” for if we turn a deaf ear to God’s word 
we can expect no other but that he should turn a deaf ear to our prayers, 
Pr. xxviii. 9. 1 heard it, and was afraid. Messages immediately from heaven 
commonly struck even the best and boldest men into a consternation: Moses, 
Isaiah, and Daniel did exceedingly fear and quake. But, besides that, the 


ii. 12. It is by no means unlikely that this verse is an embodiment 
of the testimony referred to in the preceding verse. Towns and 
cities built by captives taken in war, with wealth stolen in war, 
with materials partly taken from other places overthrown and spoiled 
in war, were eloquent witnesses. It is well known that Babylon 
itself was raised to its magnificence at the expense of war and blood- 
shed, plunder and cruel bondage. 

iii. 1. This is the title of the chapter, which forms a separate 
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matter of this message made the prophet afraid; when he heard how low the 
people of God should be brought under the oppressing power of the Chaldeans, 
and how long they should continue under it, he was afraid lest their spirits 
should quite fail, and lest the church should be utterly rooted out and run down, 
and, being kept iow so long, should be lost at length. 

Secondly. He earnestly prays that, for the elect’s sake, these days of trouble 
might be shortened, or the trouble of these days mitigated and moderated, or 
the people of God supported and comforted under it. He thinks it very long to 
wait till the end of the years; perhaps he refers to the seventy years fixed for 
the continuance of the captivity, and therefore, Lord, (saith he,) do something 
on our behalf “in the midst of the years,” those years of distress; though we be 
not Seta! and our oppressors destroyed, yet let us not be abandoned and 
cast off. 

1. Do something for thine own cause. “Revive thy work,” that is, thy 
church ; that is the work of God’s own hand, formed by him, formed for him, 
revive that, even when it “walks in the midst of trouble,” Ps. cxxxviii. 7, 8. 
Grant thy people “a little reviving in their bondage,” Ezr. ix. 8; Ps. 1xxxv. 6. 
* Preserve alive thy work,’ 80 some read it; though thy church be chastened, let 
it not be killed; though it have not its liberty, yet continue its life ; save a rem- 
nant alive to be a seed of another generation. Revive the work of thy grace in 
us, by sanctifying the trouble te us, and supporting us under it, though the time 
be not yet come, even the set time for our deliverance out of it. Whatever 
becomes of us, though we be as dead and dry bones, Lord, “let thy work be 
revived;” let not that sink and go back, and come to nothing. 

2. Do something for thine own honour. “In the midst of the years make 
known,” make thyself known, for now “verily thou art a God that hidest thy- 
self,” Isa. xlv. 15. Make known thy power, thy pity, thy promise, thy provi- 
dence, in the government of the world, for the safety and welfare of thy church. 
Though we be buried in obscurity, yet, Lord, make thyself known; whatever 
becomes of Israel, yet let not the God of Israel be forgotten in the world, but 


discover himself even in the midst of the dark years, before thou art expected to * 


appear. When in the midst of the years of the captivity God miraculously 
owned the three children in the fiery furnace, and humbled Nebuchadnezzar, 
this prayer was answered, “In the midst of the years make known.” 

3. Do something for thy people’s comfort. “in wrath remember mercy,” and 
make that known. “Shew us thy mercy, O Lord,” Ps. lxxxv.7. They see God's 
displeasure against them in their troubles, and that makes them grievous 
indeed ; there is wrath in the bitter cup,—that therefore they deprecate, and are 
earnest in begging that in the midst of wrath God would remember mercy to 
them, would make it appear that he is a merciful God, and they are vessels of 
his mercy. Note, Even those that are under the tokens of God’s wrath yet 
must not despair of his mercy; and mercy, mere mercy, is that which we must 
flee to for refuge, and rely upon as our only plea. He doth not say, Remember 
our merit, but, Lord, remember thine own mercy. 


3 God came from Teman, 


And the Holy One from mount Paran. Seleh. 


MOUNT HOREB. 


His glory covered the heavens, 
And the earth was full of his praise. 
4 And Ais brightness was as the light ; 
He had horns coming out of his hand: 
And there was the hiding of his power. 
5 Before him went the pestilence, 
And burning coals went forth at his feet. 
6 He stood, and measured the earth: 
He beheld, and drove asunder the nations; 
And the everlasting mountains were scattered, 
The perpetual hills did bow: 
His ways are everlasting. 
7 I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction: 
And the curtains of the land of Midian did tremble 
8 Was the Lorp displeased against the rivers ? 
Was thine anger against the rivers ? 
Was thy wrath against the sea, 
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That thou didst ride upon thine horses 
And thy chariots of salvation ? 
9 Thy bow was made quite naked, 
According to the oaths of the tribes, even thy word. Selah. 
Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers. 
The mountains saw thee, avd they trembled: 
The overflowing of the water passed by: 
The deep uttered his voice, 
And lifted up his hands on high. 
1] The sun avd moon stood still in their habitation : 
- At the light of thine arrows they went, 
And at the shining of thy glittering spear. 
Thou didst march through the land in indignation, 
Thou didst thresh the heathen in anger. 
Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, 
Even for salvation with thine anointed ; 
Thou woundedst the head out of the house of the wicked, 
By discovering the foundation unto the neck. Selah. 
Thou didst strike through with his staves the head of 
his villages: 
They came out as a whirlwind to scatter me: 
Their rejoicing was as to devour the poor secretly. 
Thou didst walk through the sea with thine horses, 
Through the heap of great waters. 


It has been the usual practice of God’s people, when they have been in dis- 
tress, and ready to fall into despair, to help themselves by recollecting their 
experiences, and reviving them; ‘‘ Considering the days of old, and the’ years of 
ancient times,” Ps. xxvii. 5, and pleading them_with God in prayer, as he is 
| pees sometimes to plead them with himself; Zsa. Ixiii. 11, “‘ Then he remem- 
' bered the days of old.” This is that which the prophet doth here, and he looks 
as far back as the first forming them into a people, when they were brought by 
miracles out of Egypt, a house of bondage, through the wilderness, a land of 
drought, into Canaan, then possessed by mighty nations. He that thus brought 
them at first into Canaan, through 
thither again out of Babylon, how great soever the difficulties are that lie in 
the way. Those great works of wonder wrought of old are here most magni- 
| ficently described, for the greater encouragement to the faith of God’s people in 
their present straits. : 

First. God appeared in his glory, so as he never did before or since; ver. 3, 4, 
“He came from Teman, even the Holy One from mount Paran.” This refers to 
the visible display of the glory of God, when he gave the law upon mount Sinai, 
as appears by Deu. xxxiii. 2, whence these expressions are borrowed. Then “the 
Lord came down upon mount Sinai” in a cloud, Hz. xix. 20, and his glory was 
“as the devouring fire;” not only to enforce the law he then gave them, but to 
avow the deliverance he had wrought for them, and tomagnify it ; for the first 
word he said there was, “‘ I am the Lord thy God, that brought thee out of tne 
land of Egypt;” I that appear in this glory am the author of that work. Then 
“his glory covered the heavens,” which shone with the reflection of that glo- 
rious appearance of his; the earth also was full of his praise, or, of his splen- 

our, as some read it. People at a distance saw the cloud and fire on the top 
of mount Sinai, and praised the God of Israel; for the earth was full of those 
works of God which were to be praised. is “brightness was as the light,” 
as the light of the sun when he goes forth in his strength. “He had horns,” or 
bright beams, (so it should be rendered,) “coming out. of his” side or “ hand.” 
Rays of glory were darted forth around him; and with some rays borrowed 
| thence it was that Moses’ face shone when he came down from that mount 
| of glory.. Some, by the horns, the ‘two horns,’ (for the word is dual,) “ coming 
out of his hand,” understand the two tables of the law, which perhaps, when 
God delivered them to Moses, though they were tables of stone, had a glor. 
round them. ‘These books were gilt with beams; and so it aaree wit 
Deu. xxxiii. 2, “From his right hand went a fiery law for them.” It is added, 
* And there was the hiding of his powers” that is, there was his hidden power 
in the rays that came out of his hand. The operations of his power, compare 
with what he could haye done, were rather the hiding of it than the discovery 
of it; the secrets of his power, as well as of his wisdom, are double to that 
which is seen, ./ob xi. 6. 

Secondly. God sent plagues on Egypt, for the humbling of proud Pharaoh, 
and the obliging of him to let the people go; ver. 5, “ Before him went the 
pestilence,” which slew all the firstborn of Egypt in one night, and “ burnin 
coals went forth at his feet,” when in the plague of hail there was “fire kia 
with hail”—‘ burning diseases,’ so the margin reads it; some think those that 
wasted Egypt, others, those with which the number of the Canaanites was 
diminished before Israel was brought in upon them. These were “at his feet,” 
that is, at his coming, for they are at his command; he saith to them, Go, and 
they go; Come, and t os come; Do this, and they do it. 

Thirdly. He divided the land of Canaan to his people Israel, and expelled the 
heathen from befere them; ver. 6, “ He stood and measured the earth,” measured 
that land, to assign it for an inheritance to Israel his people; Deu. xxxii. 8, 9, 
“He beheld, and drove asunder the nations” that were in possession of it. 
Though they combined together against Israel, God dispersed and discomfited 
them before Israel. Or, he exerted such a mighty power as was enough to 
shake in pieces all the nations of the earth. Then “the everlasting mountains 
were scattered, and the perpetual hills did bow ;” the mighty pringes and 
potentates of Canaan, that seemed as high, as strong, and as firmly fixed, as the 
mountains and hills, were broken to Pein they and their kingdoms were 
totally subdued. Or, the power of God was so exerted as to have shaken the 
mountains and hills, nay, and Sinai did tremble, and the adjacent hills: see 
Ps. \xviii. 7,8. To this he adds, “ His ways are everlasting ;” that is, all the 
motions of his providence are according to his eternal counsels; and he is the 
same for ever, that which he was yesterday and to-day. . His covenant 1s 
unchangeable, and “his mercy endureth for ever.” When he “ drove asunder 
the nations of Canaan,” one might have seen the “tents of Cushan ip affliction 
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division of the book. It is called a prayer, although it is rather a 
sacred ode or psalm. The words “upon Shigionoth” have been 
explained of musical instruments and tunes, as well as songs. They 
probably denote the form of composition followed. 

iii, 3. Sundry explanations have been proposed of this and the 
ensuing verses, but they are most likely a poetic description of the 
manifestation of the Divina glory, will, and power, at and after the 
giving of the law to Moses. Teman means the south country, towards 
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Edom or Mount Seir. fParan is part of the Sinaitic wilderness, 
“Selah”? is a musical note, added perhaps by the Jewish editors, 
and dropped in the Syriac version. 


iii, 4. “Horns” are rays of light. The word for “there” is by 


some rendered “he set up;” and that for “hiding” may mean a 
tent or tabernacle: “he set up the tent of his power.” ‘Che words 
thus explained may refer to the setting up of the tabernacle, or, ae 
some suppose, the sak of testimony in the wilderness, 7 


so much arrays can now bring them © 
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and the curtains of the land of Midian tremble,” all the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring countries taking the alarm; and though they were not in the com- 
mission given to Israel to destroy, nor their land within the warrant given to 
Israel to possess, yet they thought their own house in danger when their neigh- 
bour’s house was on fire, and therefore they were in a great fright, ver. 7. 
Balak the king of Moab was so, Num. xxii.3,4. Some make the tents of Cushan 
to be in affliction when, in the days of judge Othniel, God delivered Cushan- 
rishathaim into his hand, Jud. iii. 8; “and ‘ne curtains of the land of Midian to 
tremble,” when in the days of judge Gideon a barley cake in a dream overthrew 
the tent of Midian, Jud. vii. 13. 

Fourthly, He divided the Red Sea and Jordan, when they stood in the way of 


Israel’s progress, and yet fetched a river out of a rock when Israel wanted it, 
ver. 8. ne would have thought God was displeased with the rivers, and that 
his wrath was against the sea, for he made them give way and flee before him, 
when he “rode upon his horses and chariots of salvation,” as a general at the 
head of his forces, mighty to save. Note, God’s chariots are not so much 
chariots of state to himself as chariots of salvation to his people; it is his glory 
to be Israel’s Saviour. ‘This seems to be referred to again, ver. 15, “ Thou didst 
walk through the sea,” through the Red Sea, “with thine horses,” in the pillar 
of cloud and fire, that was his chariot, borne by angels; thus thou didst walk 
secure, and so as to accommodate thyself to the slow pace that Israel could 
0, as Jacob tenderly drove, in consideration of his children and cattle. “Thou 
idst walk through the heap” or mud “ of great waters ;” and Israel likewise 
was led “through the deep, as a horse in the wilderness,” Jsa. lxiii. 13, 14. 
When they cathe to enter Canaan, the “ overflowing of the water passed by ;” 
that is, Jordan, which at that time overflowed all its banks, was divided, 
Jos. iii. 15. Note, When the difficulties in the way of perfecting the salvation 
of Israel seem most insuperable, when they rise to the height, and overflow, 
yet then God can put them by, break through them, and get over them. Then 
“the deep uttered his voice,” when, the Red Sea and Jordan being divided, the 
waters roared and made a noise, as if they were sensible of the restraint they 
were under from proceeding in their natural course, and complained of it. 
They “lift up their hands” or sides “on high;” for the waters “stood up on 
a heap,” Jos. iii. 16, as if they would have made opposition to the orders given 
them; “they lifte bed their voices, lifted up their waves,” but in vain, “the 
Lord on high was mightier than they,” Ps. xciii. 3,4. With the dividing the sea 
and Jordan, notice is again taken of the trembling of the mountains, as if the 
stop given to the waters gave a shock to the adjacent hills; they are put toge- 
ther, Ps. exiy. 3,4, when “the sea saw it and fled,” and “ Jordan was driven 
back,” “the mountains skipped like rams, and the little hills like lambs.” 
The whole creation yielded, earth and waters trembled and truckled “at the 
presence of the Lord, at the presence of the mighty God of Jacob.” But, (as Mr. 
Cowley paraphraseth it,) 
* Fly where thou wilt, thou sea, and Jordan’s current cease ; 
Jordan, there is no need of thee, 
For at God’s word, whene’er he please, | 
The rocks shall weep new waters forth instead of these.’ 
So here, “ Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers;” that is, channels were 
made in the wilderness, such as seemed to cleave the earth, for the waters to 
run in that issued out of the rock, to supply the camp of Israel, and which fol- 
lowed them in all their removes. Note, The God of nature can alter and 
control the. powers of nature which way he pleaseth, can turn waters into 
erystal rocks, and rocks into crystal streams. 
ifthly. He arrested the motion of the sun and moon to befriend and complete 
Israel’s victories; ver. 11, “The sun and moon stood still” at the prayer of 
Joshua, that the Canaanites might not have the benefit of the night to favour 
their escape; they “stood still in their habitation” in the heavens, Ps. xix. 4; 
but with an ce to Gibeon, and the valley of Ajalon, where God’s work was in 
the doing, and which they, though at so vast a distance, attended the motions of, 
“* At the light,” that is, at the direction, of “ thine arrows they went,” and at the 
“shining of thy glittering spear” they followed Israel’s arms to favour them, 
according to the intimation of the arrows God shot, (as Jonathan’s arrows. 
1 Sam. xx. 20,) and which way soeyer his spear pointed (the glittering light o 
which they acknowledged to outshine theirs) that way they directed their influ- 
ences, benign to Israel and malignant against their enemies, as when “the stars 
in their course fought against Sisera.” Note, The heavenly bodies, as well as earth 
and seas, are at God’s command, and, when he pleaseth, at Israel’s service too. 
Sixthly. He carried on and completed Israel's victories over the nations of 
Canaan and their kings, slew great kings and famous, Ps. exxxvi. 17, 18. This 
is largely insisted upon here, as a proper plea with God to enforce the present 
petition, that he would restore them again to that land which they were, at the 
expense of so many lives, so many miracles, first put in possession of. Many 
expressions are here used to set forth the conquest of Canaan. 1. God’s “ bow 
was made quite naked,” taken out of the case, to be employed for Israel. We 
would say, his sword was quite unsheathed, not drawn out a little way to 
frighten the enemy, and then put py again, but quite drawn out, not to be 
returned till they are all cut off. 2. He “marched through the land,” from end 
to end, “in indignation,” as scorning to let that wicked generation of Canaanites 
any longer possess so good a land. He marched cum fastidic,—‘ with disdain,’ 
(so some,) seaplane their confederacies. 3. He “threshed the heathen in 
anger,” trod them down, nay, he trod them out, as corn in the floor, to give 
them, and what the had, to be meat to his people Israel, Mic. iv. 13. 4. He 
*‘ wounded the heads of the house of the wicked;” that is, he destroyed the 
families of the Canaanites, and wounded their princes, the heads of their 
families; nay, he cut off the heads, and so “ discovered the foundations of 
them,” even to the neck. Are Spey a building? ‘They are rased “ even to the 
foundation.” Are they a body? They are plunged in deep mire, “even to 
the neck,” so that they cannot get out or help themselves. He “‘brake the 
heads of leviathan in pieces,” Ps. Ixxiv. 14. pome apRy this to Christ’s vic- 
tories over Satan and the powers of darkness, in which he “ wounded the heads 
over many countries,” Ps. cx. 6. 5. He “struck through with his staves the 
head of the villages,” ver. 14. With Israel’s staves God struck through the head 
of the villages of the enemies, whether Egypt or Canaan. Staves shall do the 
game execution as swords, when God pleaseth to make use of them. ‘The onan 
came out with the utmost force and fury, as a whirlwind to scatter me, (sait! 
Israel ;) for many a time have they thus afflicted me, thus attacked me, from my 
youth, Ps. exxix. 1. Pharaoh, when he pursued Israel to the Red Sea, “came 
out as a whirlwind ;” so did the kings of Canaan in their confederacies against 
Israel. “ Their rejoicing was as to devour the poor secretly ;” that is, the 
were as confident of success in their enterprise as ever any great man was o 
devouring a poor man that was no way a match for him, and his design against 
him was carried on with secresy; but God disa pointed them, and their pride 
did but make their fall the more shameful, and God’s care of his poor the more 
illustrious. 6. He walked to the sea with his horses, so some read ver. 15; that 
is, he carried Israel's victories to the Great Sea, which was opposite to that side 
or Canaan at which they entered; so vhat they went quite through it, and made 
themselves masters of it all; or, rather, God made them so, for they got it not 
by their own sword, Ps. xliv. 3. . | 
Now there were three things that God had an eye to, in giving Israel so many | 
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bloody victories over the Canaanites: Ist. He would hereby make good hia 
promise to the fathers; it was according to the oaths of the tribes, even his 
word, ver. 9. He had sworn to give this land to the tribes of Israel; it was 
his oath to Isaac, confirmed to Jacob, and repeated many a time to the tribes of 
Israel; “Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan.” This word God will 
accomplish, though Israel be never so unworthy, Deu. ix. 5; and their enemies 
never so many and mighty. Note, What God doth for his tribes is according 
to the oaths of the tribes, according to what he hath said and sworn to them; 
for he is faithful that promised. 2nd. He would hereby shew his kindness to 
his people, because of their relation to him, and his interest in them; “ ‘hou 
wentest forth for the salvation of thy people,” ver. 13. All the powers of 
nature are shaken, and the course of nature changed, and every thing seems 
to be thrown into disorder, and all is for the salvation of God’s people. There 
is a people in the world that are God’s people, and their salvation is that which 
he has in his eye in all the operations of his providence. Heaven ané earth 
shall sooner come together than any of the links in the golden chain of their 
salvation shall be broken; and even that which seems most unlikely shall by an 
overruling hand be made to work for their salvation, Phil. i. 19. 3rd. He would 
hereby give a type and figure of the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. 
It is “for salvation with thine anointed,” with Joshua, who led the armies of 
Israel; and was a figure of him whose name he bare, even Jesus, our Joshua. 
What God did for his Israel of old was done with an eye to his Anointed; for the 
sake of the Mediator, who was both the founder and foundation of the covenant 
made with them. It was salvation with him; for in all the salvatiens wrought 
for them, God “looked upon the face of the Anointed,” and did them by him. 


16 When I heard, my’ belly trembled ; 

My lips quivered at the voice : [myself, 

Rottenness entered into my bones, and I trembled in 

That I might rest in the day of trouble : 

When he cometh up unto the people, he will invade 
them with his troops. 

Although the fig tree shall not blossom, 

Neither shad fruit be in the vines; 

The labour ‘of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no meat ; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 

Yet I will rejoice in the Lorp, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 

The Lorp God zs my strength, 

And he will make my feet like hinds’ feet, 

And he will make me to walk upon mine high places. 

To the chief singer on my stringed instruments. 


Within the compass of these few lines we have the prophet in the highest 
degree both of trembling and triumphing; such are the varieties both of the 
state and of the spirit of God's people in this world. In heaven there shall be no 
more trembling, but everlasting triumphs. 4 

First. The prophet had foreseen the prevalency of the church’s enemies, and 
the long continuance of the church’s troubles, and the sight made him tremble, 
ver. 16. This goes on with what he had said, ver. 2, “1 have heard thy speech, 
and was afraid.” “When I heard” what sad times were coming upon the 
church “my belly trembled, my lips quivered at the voice;” the news made 
such an impression that it put me into a perfect ague fit. The blood retiring to 
the heart, to succour that when it was ready to taint, the extreme parts were 
left destitute of spirits, so that his lips quivered. Nay, he was so weak, and 
unable to help himself, that he was as if rottenness had entered into his bones ; 
he had no strength left in him, could neither stand nor go; he trembled in him- 
self, trembled al over him, trembled within him. He yielded to this sergbiine, 
and troubled himself, as our Saviour did; his flesh trembled for fear of God, 
and he was afra‘d of his judgments, Ps. exix. 120. He was touched with a 
tender concern for the calamities of the church, and trembled for fear lest shen 
should end at length in its ruin, and that the name of Israel would be blottec 
out. Nor did he tnink it any disparagement to him, or a reproach to his 
courage, but freely owned he was one of those that trembled at God’s word; 
for to them he will look with favour. “I tremble in myself, that I might rest 
in the day of trouble.” Note, When we see a day of trouble approaching, it 
concerns us to provide accordingly; and to lay up something in store, by the 
help of which we may rest in that day. And the best way to make sure of rest 
for ourselves in the day of trouble is, to tremble within ourselves at the word 
of God, and the threatenings of that word. He that has joy in store for them 
that sow in tears, has rest in store for them that tremble befere him, Good 
hope through grace is founded in a holy fear. Noah, that was moved with fear, 
and trembled within himself at the warning given him of the deluge coming, 
had the ark for his resting-place in the day of that trouble. ‘The prophet tell. 
us what he said in his trembling; his fear was, “when he cometh up to the 
people,” when the Chaldean comes up to the people of Israel, “he will invade 
them,” will surround them, will break in upon them, nay, as it is in the margin 
he will ‘cut them in pieces, “with his troops.” He cried out We are al 
undone, the whole nation of the Jews is lost and gone. Note, When things 
look bad, we are too apt to aggravate them, and make the worst of them. 

Secondly. He had looked Veck upon the experiences of the church in former 
ages, and had observed what great things God had done for them, and so he 
recovered himself out of his fright; and not only retrieved his temper, but fell 
into a transport of holy joy, with an express non obstante,— notwithstanding,’ 
to the calamities he foresaw coming; and this not for himself only, but 1n the 
name of every faithful Israelite. : : 

1. He supposeth the ruin of all his creature comforts and enjoyments, not 
only of the aclighta of this life, but even of the necessary supports of it, ver. 17. 
Famine is one of the ordinary effects of war, and those commonly feel it first 
and most that sit still and are quiet; the PLOnbes and his pious friends (when 
the Chaldean army comes) will be plundered and stripped of all suey have. Or 
he supposeth himself deprived of all, by blasting and unseasonable weather, 
or some other immediate hand of God; or the captives in Babylon have not the 
plenty oftall good things they had in their own land. Ist. He supposeth the 
truit trees to be withered, and become barren; the fig-tree, (which used to 
furnish them with much of their food, hence we often read of cakes of figs,) 
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_ iii. 7, Cushan is another form of Cush, and is called Ethiopia in 
the margin, though it has been taken as the name of a person, and 
also explained of Arabians. It is difficult to say how many nations 
were re ed as Cushites, but they were found in Western Asia as 
well as in Africa. 

“ According to the oaths of the tribes, even thy word,” 


is an 

“unsatisfac ‘ i . ds.” . 

“ oaths pen may mean “sworn chastisements,” to inflict which 
71 


the buw is made bare, The phrase “even thy word” is merely “a 
word” in the Hebrew, which still further adds to the obscurity of 
the passage. 

iii, 10, 11. All these expressions are in the highest degree hyper- 
bolical, and in the most figurative form describe the effect of the 
manifestations of the glory and power of God when Israel was 


- version. The word for “tribes” is “rods.” Hence || brought out of Egypt, through the wilderness, and to the land of 


promise, 
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shall not so much as blossom, “neither shall fruit be in the vine,” from which 
they had their drink that made glad the heart. He supposeth “the labour of the 
olive should fail,” their oil, which was to them as butter is to us; the labour of 
the olive shall lie, so it is in the margin, their expectations from it shall be 
disappointed. 2nd. He supposeth the bread-corn to fail ; ‘‘ The fields shall yield 
no meat ;” and, since the king himself is served of the field, if the product of 
that be withdrawn, every one will feel the want of them. 3rd. He supposeth 
the cattle to perish, either for want of the food which the field should yield, and 
doth not, or by disease, or being destroyed and carried away by the enemy. The 
flock is cut off from his fold, and there is no herd in the stall. Note, When we 
are in the full enjoyment of our creature comforts, we should consider that 
there may come a time when we shall be stripped of them all, and use them 
accordingly, as not abusing them, 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30. 

2. He resolves to delight and triumph in God notwithstanding. When all is 
gone, his God is not gone; ver, 18, “ Yet will I rejoice inthe Lord.” I shall have 
him to rejoice in, and will rejoice in him. Destroy the vines and the fig-trees, 
and you make all the mirth of a carnal heart to cease, Hos. ii. 11, 12. But those 
who, when they were full, enjoyed God in all, when they are ouipied and 
impoverished can enjoy all in God, and can sit down upon a melancholy heap of 
the ruins of all their creature comforts, and even then can sing to the praise 
and glory of God, as the God of their salvation. ‘This is the principal ground 
of our joy in God, that he is the God of our salvation, our eternal salvation, the 
salvation of the soul; and if he be so we may rejoice in him as such, in our 

reatest distresses, since by them our salvation cannot be hindered, but may be 

urthered. Note, Joy in God is never out of season; nay, it is in a special 
manner seasonable when we meet with losses and crosses in the world, that it 
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| may then appear our hearts are not set upon these things, nor our happiness 


bound up in them. See how the prophet lieg ed in God, “lhe Lord is m 
strength,” ver. 19. He that is the God of our salvation in another world wi 
be our strength in this world to carry us on in our journey thither, and help us 
over the difficulties and oppositions we meet with in our way. Even then, when 
provisions are cut off, to make it appear that man lives not by bread alone, we 
may have the want of bread supplied by the graces and comforts of God’s 
Spirit, and with the supplies of them. Ist. We shall be strong for our spiritual 
warfare and work; “The Lord is my strength,” the strength of my heart, 
2nd. We shall be swift for our spiritual race; “ He will make my feet like 
hinds’ feet,” that with enlargements of heart L may run the way of his com- 
mands, and outrun my troubles. 3rd. We shall be successful in our spiritual 
enterprises; “ He will make me to walk upon my high places,” that is, I shall 
gain my point, shall be restored unto my own land, and tread upon the high 
ote of the enemy, Deu. xxxii. 13; xxxiii, 29. Thus the prophet, that began 

is. prayer with fear and trembling, concludes it with joy and triumph, for 
pease is heart’s ease to a gracious soul. When Hannah had yeeyed she “ went 

er way, and did eat, and her countenance was no more sad.” ‘This prophet. 
finding it so, publishes his experience of it, and puts it into the hand of the chie 
singer for the use of the church, especially in the day of her captivity. And 
though then the harps were hung upon the willow-trees, yet, in hopes they 
would be resumed, and their right hand retrieve its cunning, which it had 
forgotten, he set his song upon Shigionoth, ver. 1, wandering tunes, according 
to the variable songs; and upon Neginoth, ver. 19, the stringed instruments. 
He that is afflicted, and has prayed aright, may then be so easy, may then be 
50 merry, as to sing psalms, 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
TO THE BOOK OF HABAKKUK. 


Cnap. Il.—2. That he may run that readeth it. That he who attentively 
peruses it may speed to save his life from the-irruption of the Chaldeans, by 
which’so many shall be cut off. The prophet does not mean that the words 
are to be made so plain that a man running by may easily read them, and 
catch their meaning. This interpretation has been frequently given; and it 
has been incautiously applied to the whole of the Bible: ‘God’s book is so 
plain, that he that runs may read; but it is very foolish. God never intends 
that his words shall be understood by the careless. He that reads, studies, 
meditates, and prays, shall understand every portion of this sacred book that 
relates immediately to his own salvation. But no trifler can understand it. 
If the contents of a play bill were to be read as many read the Bible, they 
would know just as much of the one as they do of the other. 5. And cannot 
be satisfied. When he has obtained all that is within his reach he wishes for 
more, and becomes miserable because any limits are opposed to his insatiable 
ambition. It is said by Juvenal, . 


‘One world sufficed not Alexander’s mind ; 
Cooped up, he seemed on earth and seas confined.” 


And the poet justly ridicules him, because at last the sarcophagus was found 
too large for his body.—A. Clarke. 11. The stone shall cry out of the wall, and the 
beam—shall answer it. M. Henry says, ‘ The beam out of the timber in the roof ;’ 
but does not “the beam out of the timber,” answering to “the stone out of the 
wall,” imply that beams of timber were used by the Hebrews to unite and 
strengthen the mass of masonry? Walpole, in his Memoirs of Turkey, is of 
this opinion, and his statement renders it probable: ‘The ancient architects 
of Egypt, Syria, and Italy used wood to unite and bind the stones together. 
The French, during their expedition to Egypt, observed, at Ombos and Philz 
that pieces of the sycamore had been formed for that purpose into a dove-tail 
shape; at Ombos they appear to have been covered with bitumen. _Fastenings 
made of wood, of similar forms, were used in the ancient buildings of Italy, 
and were seen and described by F. Vacca. The Greeks, as we learn from 
Jerome, expressed this mode of binding stones together by the word cuavtwas, 
In the prophet Habbakuk, ii. 11, the Hebrew term bearing a similar meaning is 
caphis. Inthe first Bible printed in English, by Coverdale, the passage is ren- 
dered, “like as the bond of wood bound together in the foundation of the 
house.” ’—FPictorial Bible. 19. Arise, it shall teach. 


* Woe to him that saith to the wood, Awake! 

Wake up! to the dumb stone. 

It teach! There it is, 

Overlaid with gold and silver, 

But there is no breath at all within it. 

But Jehovah is in his holy temple ; 

Keep silence before him all the earth.’ 

Dr. Henderson’s Translation. 


Cnar. IIfL.—3. God came from Teman—from mount Paran. ‘1s there any 
connexion between Feiran and the wilderness and mountain of Paran of the 
sacred Scripture? This is a question which we anxiously put to one another 
when in this valley. Travellers have not been agreed about the answer to 
be given. Niebuhr is disposed to reply to it in the affirmative, and Burekhardt 
in the negative. As far as the Hebrew and Arabic denominations of Feiran 
and Paran go, they may be identical. Paran is mentioned in Scripture in 
several historical and poetical passages, (Gren. xxi. 21; Num. x. 125 "xiiy’ 165 
xiii. 3, 26; Deu. i. 1; xxxiii. 2; 1 Sam. xxv. 1,2; 1 Kin. xi. 18; Hab. iii. 3; with 
these passages take, perhaps, Gen. xiv. 6, “ And the Horites in their mount 
Seir, unto El-Paran, which is by the wilderness,” in which it seems to be 
used in a comprehensive sense, us applicable, not merely to some particular 
pee or parts of the desert, contiguous to mount Sinai and south of Judah, 
ut to a large portion, if not the whole, of Arabia Petra; and it may include 
this district, from which it may probably have derived its name. If this con- 
clusion be correct, and [ see no objection to it, it suggests a very sublime 
interpretation of the most sublime poetry of Habakkuk: 

“ God came from Teman, 
And the Holy One from mount Paran, 
His glory covered the heavens, 


iii. 12. Here we probably have an allusion to the subjugation of 
the inhabitants of Canaan, under the command of Joshua. 

iii. 13. The “anointed” one here is supposed to be Joshua, For 
“neck” some adopt the reading “rock,” which gives a more con- 
sistent sense, unless, as is alleged, “neck” is a term descriptive of 
the upper storey of a house—“ laying it bare from the foundation to 
the top storey.” 

iii. 14. For “ villages” Drusius has “ villagers,” who he says were 
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And the earth was full of his praise, 

And his brightness was as the light: 

He had horns (rays) coming out of kis hand: 
And there was the hiding of his power.” 


When God descended to give the law to his pane the Divine glory wae 
revealed from Teman, or Maan, in the east of Edom, to Paran, at Serbal, im 
the west. It literally covered the heavens over this extent. His majestic pre- 
sence shook a large portion of the globe.— Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible. 
Selah. See Supplementary Note on Ps. iii. 6. He stood and measured the 
earth. He stood and made the earth to tremble, exhibiting ‘one of the boldest, 
most abrupt, and sublime turns to be found in sacred poetry. While Jehovah 
is marching forth for the deliverance of his people, he stops all of a sudden in 
his progress, the immediate effects of which are universal consternation and 
terror. Nature, in her strongest and most ancient formations, is broken in 
pieces before him. The inhabitants of the earth tremble at his look”—H/. The 
everlasting mountains were scattered. Or, broken asunder. This may refer to 
the convulsions on mount Sinai, and to the earthquake which announced the 
descent of the Most High: see Fx. xix. 18.—God occupied-the summit of the 
eternal mount Sinai, and led his people over the eternal mountains of Arabia 
TPetreea; and this sense is preferable to the figurative one, that his ways or 
doings are predetermined from everlasting.—Newcome. ‘The epithets ‘ eternal” 
and ‘everlasting’ are applied to mountains and immense rocks, because no other 
parts of nature are less subject to decay or change than these immense masses 
of earth and stone, and that almost indestructible stone, granite, out of which 
Sinai appears to be formed.—A. Clarke. 16. When I heard. Having finished 
the poetic rehearsal of the mighty acts of Jehovah on behalf of his people in 
ancient times, which he had composed in order to inspire the pious with un- 
shaken confidence in him as their covenant God, Habakkuk reverts to the fear 
which had seized him on hearing of the judgments that were to be inflicted 
upon his country by the Chaldeans, ver. 2. Instead of there entering into 
a description of his feelings, he broke out in an earnest prayer that God would 
exercise pity towards Israel, from which there was an easy transition to the 
ancient Divine interpositions. He now describes those feelings in very forcible 
and affecting language. The voice is to be referred to the Divine threatening 
recorded ch. i. 6. The quivering of the prophet’s lips is merely expressive of 
the effect of the fear with which he was seized, and has no reference to his 
delivery of the threatening.—H. 17, 18. Although the fig-tree. From a state- 
ment of the assurance which he possessed of the mental tranguillity which he 
should enjoy during the anticipated calamity, Habakkuk rises to a triumphant 
assertion of the holy joy and exultation which would be vouchsafed to him 
amidst all the desolation to which his country might be subjected. The deso- 
lation here so graphically and forcibly described is that which was to be 
effected by the Chaldeans, whose army would consume or destroy the best 
and most necessary productions of the land; not only seizing upon the cattle 
and devouring the fruits of the earth, but so injuring the trees as to render 
them Sheapabla of yielding any produce. The passage contains the most 
beautiful exhibition of the power of true religion to be found in the Bible.—A. 
Faith in Christ prepares for every event. Though God seems to threaten our 
dearest comforts, yet when we remember it is his hand, when we consider it is 
his design, his love, his wisdom, and his power, we cannot refuse to trust him. 
Then to think how much less our sufferings are than our sins deserve, how 
many mercies we still enjoy; to yaks the present momentary affliction with 
the exceeding weight of glory which shall be revealed; to recollect that the 
time is short, the hour swiftly approaching, when tae Lord shall wipe away all 
tears, and constrain us with wonder and joy to sing, He hath done ail things 
well. Such considerations, with the remembrance of what Christ has suffered 
for us, are always at hand to compose the believer’s soul under troubles, and 
will be effectual according to the degree of faith. Our faith, also, is strength- 
ened by affliction; we learn more of our own insufficiency, and the vanity of 
things about us, and discover more of the power, faithfulness, and nearness of 
a prayer-hearing God, Upon this ground Habakkuk could rejoice under the 
loss of all earthly comforts, and say, I will rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the 
God of my salvation. The name of Jesus, when we can speak of him as ours 
is balm for every wound, a cordial for every care. It is as ointment poured 
forth, diffusing fragrance through the whole sonl.—/onn Newton, 


soldiers; but others say chief men are intended—Canaanite com- 
manders, who fell before the onslaught of the Israelitish host, 
though they swept on like a storm sure of carrying off the victory. © 
iii. 16. It seems best to regard this verse as the prophet’s remark 
upon the symbolical message in verses 3—15. We call it symbolical 
because, while based upon the history of Israel’s deliverance from 
Egypt and settlement in Canaan, it foreshadows a future glorious 
rescue, A; ; 
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WORSHIPPING ON 


THE HOUSETOPS, 
OF THE 


PROPHECY OF ZEPHANIAH, 


WITH 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tuis prophet is placed last, as he was last in time of all the minor prophets before the captivity, and not long before Jeremiah, who lived at the time of the 
captivity. He foretells the general destruction of Judah and Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and sets their sius in order before them, which had provoked (iod to 
bring their ruin upon them; calls them to repentance, threatens the neighbouring nations with the like destructions, and gives encouraging promises of their 
joyful return out of captivity in due time, which have a reference to the grace of the Gospel. We have in the first verse an account of the prophet, and the date 


of his prophecy, which supersedes our inquiry concerning them here. 


A.D. 3374. 
CHAPTER I. 


After the title of the book, ver. 1, here is, I, A threatening of the destruction of Judah 
and Jerusalem, an utter destruction by the Chaldeans, ver. 2—4. II, A charge against 
them for their gross sin, which provoked God to bring that destruction upon them, 
ver. 5,6; and so he goes on in the rest of the chapter, setting both the judgments before 
them, that they might prevent them or prepare for them, and the sins that destroy 
them, that they might judge themselves, and justify God in what was brought upon 
them. 1. They must hold their peace, because they had greatly sinned, ver. 7—9 ; but, 
2. They shall howl, because the trouble will be great. The day of the Lord is near, and 
it will be a terrible day, ver. 10—18. Such fair and timely warning as this did God 
give to the Jews of the approaching captivity, but they hardened their neck, which made 


their destruction remediless. 
HE word of the Lorp 


which came unto Zepha- 
niah the son of Cushi, the 
son of Gedaliah, the son of 
Amariah, the son of Hiz- 
kiah, in the days of Josiah 
the son of Amon, king of 
Judah. 


2 I will utterly consume all 
things from off the land, 


Saith the Lorp. 

8 I will consume man and beast; [of the sea, 
I will consume the fowls of the heaven, and the fishes 
And the stumblingblocks with the wicked ; 

And I will cut off man from off the land, saith the Lorp. 

4 I will also stretch out mine hand upon Judah, 

And upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 
And I will cut off the remnant of Baal from this place, 
And the name of the Chemarims with the priests ; 
5 And them that worship the host of heaven upon the 
housetops ; 
And them that worship and that swear by the Lorn, 
And that swear by Malcham ; 

6 And them that are turned back from the Lorp ; 

And those that have not sought the Lorp, nor enquired 
for him. 


Here is, First. The title-page of this book, ver. 1; in which we may observe. 
1. What authority it has, and who gave it that authority. It is from heaven, and 
rot of men, It is “the word of the Lord.” 2. Who was the instrument of con- 
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of the Lord;’ for God revealed his secrets to his servants the prophets. The 

edigrees of other prophets, whose extraction we have an account of, goes no 

arther back than their father, except Zecharias, whose grandfather “is also 
named. But this of Zephaniah goes back four generations, and the highest 
mentioned is Hizkiah. It is the very same name in the original with that of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, (2 Kin. xviii. 1,) and it is very probable is the same 
person; and if so,‘our prophet was lineally descended from that pious prince, 
and being of the royal family he could with the better grace reprove the folly 
of the king’s children, as he doth, ver. 8. 3. When this prophet prophesied. 
“In the days of Josiah king of Judah,” who reigned well; and in the twelfth 
year of his reign began vigorously and carried on a work of reformation, in 
which he destroyed idols and idolatry. Now it doth not appear whether 
Zephaniah prophesied in the beginning of his reign; if so, we may suppose 
his prophesying had a great and good influence on that reformation. When he 
as God’s messenger reproved the idolatries of Jerusalem, Josiah as God’s vice- 
gerent removed them; and reformation is likely then to go on and prosper when 
both magistrates and ministers do their part towards it. If it were towards 
the latter end of his reign that he prophes‘ed, we sadly see how a corrupt 
—- relapse into their former distempers. ‘The idolatries Josiah had abo- 
ished it should seem returned in his own time, when the heat of the reforma- 
tion began a little to abate and wear off. What good can the best reformers 
do with a people that hate to be reformed, as if they longed to be ruined? 

Secondly. The summary or contents of this book. The general proposition 
contained in it is, that utter destruction is coming apace upon Judah and Jeru- 
salem ror sin. Without preamble or apology he begins abruptly; ver. 2, “ By 
taking away I will make an end of all things from off the face of the land, saith 
the Lord.” Ruin is coming, utter ruin, destruction from the Almighty; he 
hath said it, who can and will make good what he hath said, “1 will utterly 
consume all things.” I will gather all things, (so some,) 1 will recall all the 
blessings 1 have bestowed, because they have abused them, and so forfeited 
them. The consumption determined shall take away, 

1. The inferior creatures ; “I will consume the beasts, the fowls of the hea- 
ven, and the fishes of the sea,” ver. 3; as in the deluge, “every living substance 
was destroyed that was upon the face of the ground,” Gen. vii. 23. The crea- 
tures were made for man’s use, and therefore, when he has perverted the use ot 
them, and made them subject to vanity, God, to shew the greatness of his 
displeasure against the sin of man, involves them in his punishment. The 
expressions are figurative, speaking a universal desolation. ‘Those that tly 
never so high, as the fowls of heaven, and think themselves out of the reach of 
the enemy’s hand,—those that hide never so close, as the fishes of the sea, and 
think themselves out of the reach of the enemy’s eye,—yet shall become a prey 
to them, and be utterly consumed. 

2. The children of men; “ I will consume man, [ will cut off man from the land.” 
The land shall be dispeopled and left uninhabited; not only, Ll will destroy Israel, 
but destroy man. The land shall enjoy her sabbaths. 1 will cut off not only 
the wicked men, but all men; even the few among them that are good shall be 
involved in this common calamity. Though they shall not be cut off from the 
Lord, yet they shall be “cut off from the land.” It is with Judah and Jerusa- 
lem that God has his quarrel, both city and country, and upon them he will 
stretch out his A Bk hand of his power, the hand of his wrath; and who 
knows the power of his anger? ver. 4. They that will not humble themselves 
under God’s mighty hand shall be humbled and brought down by it. Note, 
Even Judah, where God is known, and Jerusalem, where his dwelling-place is 
if they revolt from him, and rebel against him, shall have his hand stretched 
out against them. 

3. All wicked people, and all those things that are the matter of their 
wickedness ; ver. 3, “I will consume the stumblingblocks with the wicked,” the 
idols with the idolaters, the offences with the offenders. Josiah had taken 
away the stumblingblocks, and as far as he could had purged the land ot the 
monuments of idolatry, hoping that there would be no more idolatry ; but “the 
wicked will do wickedly,” the dog will return to his vomit; and therefore, since 
the sin will not otherwise be cured, the sinners must themselves be cousumed, 
even the wicked with the stumblingblocks of their iniquity, Hze. xiv. 3. Since 
it was not done by the sword of justice, it shall be done by the sword of war. 


veying it to the church. His name was Zephaniah, which signifies ‘the servant || See who the sinners are that shall be consumed. 


i. 1. Inthe genealogy of Zephaniah here given Hizkiah is really 
the same name as Hezekiah, and some have hence inferred that 
the prophet was of royal descent. This opinion is scarcely tenable; 
and ancient tradition says he was of the tribe of Simeon, but for this 
also there is no evidence. 

i. 2, 3. The verb translated “consume” signifies to gather, and 
therefore it is here explained to mean taking away. The language is 
strongly figurative, and indicates very severe judgments. “Stumbling- 


— 


blocks” are things which cause people to stumble, such as idolatry 
and other evil practices. Eucherius says, ‘‘ It is customary with the 
Scriptures to call idols a stumbling-block, either because God is 
offended by them, or because they make their worshippers stumble 
and fall.” The phrase “the stumbling-blocks with the wicked”’ 
means the one as well as the other. 

i. 4. “The remnant of Baal” are those of the worshippers of 
Baal who still remain. Relics of Baal-worship existed long after the 
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ist. The professed idolaters, that avowed idolatry, and were wedded to it. 
The remsant of Baal shall be cut off, the images of Baal, and the worshippers 
of those images. Josiah cut off a great deal of Baal, but that which was so 
close as to escape the eye, or so bold as to sen ee the hand of his justice, 
God will cut off, even all the remains of it. The Chaldeans would spare none 
of the images of Baal, or the worshippers of those images. The Chemarims 
shall be cut off. We read of them in the history of Josiah’s reformation; 
2 Kin. xxiii. 5, “He put down the idolatrous priests;” the word is, the ‘ Che- 
marim.’ The word signifies black men. Some think, because they wore black 
cloth, affecting to appear grave; others, because their facés were black with 
attending the altars, or the fires in which they burnt their children to Moloch. 
They seem to have been immediate attendants upon the service of Baal. They 
shall be cut off with the priests, the regulars with the seculars; the very name 
of them shall be cut off; the order shall be quite abolished, so as to be forgotten, 
or remembered with detestation. And, among other idolaters, the ‘* wor- 
shippers of the host of heaven upon the housetops” shall be cut off, ver. 5, 
who justified themselves in their idolatry with those that did not worship 
»mages, the work of their own hands, but offered their sacrifices, and burnt their 
incense, to the sun, moon, and stars, immediately upon the tops of their houses. 
But God will let them know that he is a jealous God, and will not endure 
any rival; and though some have thought that the most specious and plausible 
idolatry, yet it will appear as great an offence to God to give Divine honour 
to astar, as to give them to a stone or stock. Even “the worshippers of the 
host of heaven shall be consumed,” as well as the worshippers of the beasts of 
the earth, or the fiends of hell. ‘The sin of the adulteress is not the less sinful 
for the gaiety of the adulterer. 

2nd. ‘Those also shall be consumed that think to compound the matter between 
God and idols, and keep an even hand between them, that halt between God 
and Baal, and worship between Jehovah and Moloch, and swear by both; or 
as it might better be read, swear to the Lord and to Malcham. ‘They hind 
themselves by oath and covenant to the service both of God and idols. They 
have a good opinion of the worship of the God of Israel,—it is the religion of 
their country, and has been long so, and therefore they will by no means quit 
it; but they think it will be very much improved and beautified if they join with 
it the worship of Moloch, for that also is much used in other countries, and 
travellers admire it; there is a great deal of good fancy and strong flame in 
it. They cannot keep always to the worship of a God whom they have no 
visible representation of, and therefore they must have an image; and what 
better than the image of Moloch, a king? They think they shall effectually 
atone for their sin if they swear to Moloch, and, pursuant to that oath, burn 
their children in sacrifice to that idol; and yet, if they do amiss in that, they 
hope to atone for it in worshipping the God of Israel too. Note, Those that 
think to divide their affections and adorations between God and idols will 
not only come short of acceptance with God, but will have their doom with 
the worst of idolaters; for what communion can there be between light and 
darkness,—Christ and Belial, God and Mammon? She whose own the ehild is 
not pleads for the dividing of it, for if Satan have half, he will have all; but 
the true mother saith, Divide it not, for if God have but half, he will have 
none. Such waters will not be long sweet if they come from a fountain that 
sends forth bitter water too. What have they to do to swear by the Lord 
that swear by Malcham ? 

3rd. Those also shall be consumed that have apostatized from God, together 
with those that never gave up their names to him; ver. 6, I will cut off, erst. 
“Them that are turned back from the Lord;” that were well taught, and 
begun well, that had given up their names to him, and set out at first in the 
worship of him, but have flown off, and turned aside, and fallen in with idol- 
aters, and deserted those good ways of God which they were brought up in, 
and despised them; those God will be sure to reckon with who are renegadoes 
from his service, that began in the Spirit and ended in the flesh; they shall be 
treated as deserters, to whom no mercy is shewed. Secondly. ‘‘ Those that 
have not sought the Lord,” nor ever inquired for him, never made any profes- 
sion of religion, and think to excuse themselves with that, yet that shall not 


excuse them; nay, that is the thing laid to their charge: they are atheistical, | 


careless people, that live without God in the world; and those that do so, are 
certainly unworthy to live upon God in the world. 


7 Hold thy peace at the presence of the Lord Gop: 

For the day of the Lorp 7s at hand: [ guests. 

For the Lorp hath prepared a sacrifice, he hath bid his 

And it shall come to pass in the day of the Lorp’s 
sacrifice, 

That I will punish the princes, and the king’s children, 

And all such as are clothed with strange apparel. 

In the same day also will I punish all those that leap on 
the threshold, 

Which fill their masters’ houses with violence and deceit. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lorn, 

That there shall be the noise of a cry from the fish gate, 

And an howling from the second, 

And a great crashing from the hills. 

Howl, ye inhabitants of Maktesh, 

For all the merchant people are cut down; 

All they that bear silver are cut off. 

And it shall come to pass at that time, 

That I will search Jerusalem with candles, 

And punish the men that are settled on their lees: 

That say in their heart, 

The Lorp will not do good, neither will he do evil. 

Therefore their goods shall become a booty, 

And their houses a desolation: 

They shall also build houses, 

But not inhabit ¢hem ; 
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And they shall plant vineyards, 
But not drink the wine thereof 


Notice is here given to Judah and Jerusalem that God is coming forth 
against them, and will be with them shortly: his presence as a just avenger, 
his day, the day of his judgment and his wrath, are not far off, ver. 7. Those 
that improve not the presence of God with them as a Father, but sin away that 
presence, may expect his presence with them as a Judge, to call them to an 
account for the contempt put upon his grace. ‘The day of the Lord will come. 
Men have their day now, when they take a liberty to do what they please, but 
God’s day is at hand. It is here called a sacrifice, a sacrifice of his preparing ; 
for the punishing presumptuous sinners is a sacrifice to the justice of God, 
some reparation to his injured honour. They that brought their offerings to 
other gods were themselves justly made victims to the true God. Ona day of 
sacrifice great slaughter was made; so shall there be in Jerusalem; men shall 
be killed up as fast as lambs for the altar, with as little regret, with as much 
pleasure; “The slain of the Lord shall be many.” On a day of sacrifice great 
feasts were made upon the sacrifices; so the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem shall be feasted upon by their enemies, the Chaldeans. These are the 
guests God has prepared and invited to come and glut themselves,—their 
revenge with slaughter, and their covetousness with plunder. Now observe, 

First. Who they are that are marked to be sacrificed, that shall be visited and 
punished in this day of reckoning, and what it is they shall be called to an 
account for. 

1. The royal family, because of the dignity of their place, shall be first reck- 
oned with, for their pride and vanity and affectation; ver. 8, “I will punish 
the princes, and the king’s children,’ who think themselves exempt from 
punishment; they shall find themselves accountable to God, and that, as high 
as they are, he is above them. They shall be punished, and all such as like 
them are clothed with strange apparel, that in contempt of their own country 
(where probably it was the custom to go in a very plain dress, as became 
the seed of Jacob, that plain man,) affected to appear in the fashion of other 
nations, and introduced their modes in apparel, studying to resemble those 
from whom God had appointed them, even in their clothes, industriously to dis- 
tinguish themselves. he princes and king’s children thought scorn to wear 
any home-made stuffs, though God had provided them fine linen and silks, 
Eze. xvi. 10; but they must send abroad to strange countries for their clothes 
which would not please unless they were far-fetched, and dear-bought; an 
even those of inferior rank affected to imitate the princes and the king’s children. 
ee in apparel is displeasing to God, and a symptom of the degeneracy of a 
people. 

2. The noblemen and their stewards and servants come next to be reckoned 
with; ver. 9, “In the same day will 1 punish those that leap on the threshold,” 
a phrase, no doubt, well understood then, and probably signified the invading 
their neighbours’ rights, entering their houses by force and violence, and 
seizing their possessions. ‘They leap on the threshold, as much as to say, the 
house is their own, and they will keep their hold of it; and accordingly make 
all in it their own that they can lay their hands on, and so fill their masters’ 
houses with goods gotten by violence and deceit, and with all the guilt thereby 
contracted. Nor shall it suffice them to say that the ill-got gains were not for 
themselves, but for their masters, and what they did was by their order; for the 
obligations we lie under to keep God’s commandments are prior and superior 
to the obligations we lie under to serve the interests of any master on earth. 

3. The trading people and the rich merchants are the next called to account. 
Iniquity is found in their end of the town among the inhabitants of Maktesh, a 
low part of Jerusalem, deep like a mortar, (for so the word signifies). ‘The gold- 
smiths lived there, Neh. lii. 32, and the merchants; and they are now cut 
down, they are broken, and have shut up their shops, and become bankrupts; 
nay, all they that bear silver are cut off in the first place by the invaders, for 
the sake of the silver they carry, which is so far from being a protection to 
them that it will expose and betray them. The conquerors aimed at the 
wealthy men, and carried them off first, while the poor of the land escaped. Or, 
it may be meant of a general decay of trade, which was a preface and introduc- 
tion to the general destruction of the land. It is the token of a declining state 
when great dealers are cut down, and great bankers are cut off and become 
bankrupts, who cannot fall alone, but with themselves ruin many. 

4. All the secure and careless people, the sons of pleasure, that live a loose, 
idle life, are next reckoned with, ver. 12. They come from all parts of the 
country, to take up their quarters in the head-quarters of the kingdom, where 
they take private lodgings, and indulge themselves in ease and luxury; but 
God will find them out and punish them; “ At that time I will search” Jeru- 
salem “ with candles,” to discover them, that they may be brought out to condign 
punishment. This intimates that they conceal themselves, as being either ashamed 
of the sin or afraid of the punishment of it. When the judgments of God are 
abroad they hope to escape by absconding and getting out of the way; but God 
will search Jerusalem, as search is made for a malefactor in disguise, that is 
harboured by his accomplices. God’s hand will find out all his enemies, where- 
ever they lie hid, and will punish not only the secret idolaters, but the secret 
epicures and profane; and those are they that are described, and marks are 

iven by which they will be discovered, when strict search is made for them. Ist. 
Their dispositions are sensual. They are settled on their lees, intoxicated with 
their pleasures, strengthening themselves in their wealth and wickedness; they 
are secure and easy, and because they have had no changes they fear none; as 
Moab, Jer. xlviii. 11, ‘‘ They had not been emptied from vessel to vessel ;” 
they “fill themselves with wine and strong drink,” and banish all thought, say- 
ing, “ To-morrow shall be as this day,” /sa. lvi. 12. Their being “settled on 
their lees,” signifies the same with being “ inclosed in their own fat,” Ps. xvii. 10. 
2nd. Their notions are atheistical. ‘They could not live such loose lives but 
that they say “in their heart, The Lord will not do good, neither will he do 
evil;” that is, he will do nothing. They deny his providential government of the 
world; what good and evil there is in the world comes by the wheel of fortune 
and not by the disposal of a wise and supreme Director. They deny his mora 
government, and his dispensing of rewards and punishments. ‘The Lord will 
not do good ” to those that serve him, nor do evil to those that rebel against 
him; and therefore there is nothing got by religion, nor lost bysin. ‘This is the 
effect of their sensuality ; if they were not drowned in sense, they could not be 
thus senseless; nor be so stupid, if they had not stupified themselves with the 
love of pleasure. It was also the cause of their sensuality. Men would not 
make a god of their belly if they did not at first become so vain, so vile in their 
imaginations, as to think the God that made them altogether such an one as 
themselves. But God will punish them; “ their end is destruction,” PAil. iii, 19. 

Secondly. What the destruction will be with which God will punish these 
sinners, and what course he will take with them. 1. He will silence them; 
ver. 7, “ Hold thy peace at the presence of the Lord;” that is, he will force 
them to hold their peace, will strike them dumb with horror and amazement. 
They shall be speechless, all the excuses of their sin and exceptions against the 
sentence will be overruled, and they shall not have a word to say for them- 
selves. 2. He will sacrifice them, for it is “the day of the Lord’s sacrifice,” 


ten tribes went into captivity. The Chemarims were no doubt the 
priests of Baal. In the Chaldee and Syriac a similar word is used of 
any priest, but in Hebrew it seems limited to idolatrous priests, and is 
so translated in 2 Kings xxiii. 5, where they are such as burn incense 
on high places. ‘‘ The priests ” in this verse are the ordinary priests of 
the Lord, who for their sins would be involved in the common ruin. 
i. 5. Worship on the house-tops is mentioned in Jer. xix, 13, 
«xxii. 29, and apparently in 2 Kings xxiii. 12, “ The worshippers who 
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swear to the Lord and swear by Malcham”—for so the Hebrew 
reads—may be two classes of people, the one professing the true 
worship, and the other devotees of Moloch. There is little doubt 
that Malcham is the deity elsewhere called Milchom, Molech, and 
Moloch, and often named in the Old Testament. 1 weiss 
i. 8. “Such as are clothed with strange apparel’? may be those 
whose pride tempts them to dress like the idolatrous Egy. - 
Phoenicians or Assyrians. iyoursda 
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ver. 8. He will give them into the hands of their enemies, and glorify himself 
thereby. 3. He will fill both city and country with lamentation; ver. 10, “In 
that day there shall be the noise of a cry from the fish-gate,” so called because 
near either to the fish-ponds or fish-market. It belonged to the city of David, 
2 Chr. xxxiii. 14; Neh. iii. 3; perhaps the same with that which is called the 
first gate, Zec. xiv. 10, and if so it will explain what follows here, “ And a 
howling from the second,” namely, the second gate, which was next to that 
fish-gate. The alarm shall go round the walls of Jerusalem, from gate to gate; 
and there shall be “a great crushing from the hills,” a mighty noise from the 
mountains round about Jerusalem, either from the acclamations of the victo- 
rious invaders or the lamentations of the timorous invaded, or both. The 
inhabitants of the city, even of the closest safest part of the city, shall howl, 
ver. 11, so clamorous shall the grief be. 4. They shall be stripped of all they 
have, it shall be a prey to the enemy; ver. 13, Their household goods and 
shop goods shall become a booty, and a rich booty they shall be; their houses 
shall be levelled with the frowcd. and be a desolation ‘Pose of them that have 
built new houses shall not inherit them, but the invaders shall get and kee 
possession of them; and the vineyards they have planted they shall not drin 
the wine of, but, instead of having it for the relief of their friends that faint 
among them, they shall part with it for the animating of their foes, that fight 
against them, Dew. xxviii. 30. 


°4 The great day of the Lorp 7s near, 

It is near, and hasteth greatly, 

Even the voice of the day of the Lorp: 

The mighty man shall ery there bitterly. 

That day ts a day of wrath, 

A day of trouble and distress, 

A day of wasteness and desolation, 

A day of darkness and gloominess, 

A day of clouds and thick darkness, 

A day of the trumpet and alarm 

Against the fenced cities, and against the high towers. 

And I will bring distress upon men, 

That they shall walk like blind men, 

Because they have sinned against the Lorn: 

And their blood shall be poured out as dust, 

And their flesh as the dung. {them 

Neither their silver nor their gold shall be able to deliver 

In the day of the Lorp’s wrath ; [jealousy : 

But the whole land shall be devoured by the fire of his 

For he shall make even a speedy riddance of all them 
that dwell in the land. 


Nothing could be expressed with more spirit and life, nor in words more 
roper to startle and awaken a secure and careless people, than the warning 
ere given to Judah and Jerusalem of the approaching destruction by the 
Chaldeans. That is enough to make the sinners in Zion tremble, that it is 
the day of the Lord, the day in which he will manifest himself by taking 
vengeance on them. It is “the great day of the Lord,” a specimen of the day 
of judgment, a kind of doomsday, as the last destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans is represented to be in our Saviour’s prediction concerning it, 
Mat. xxiv. 27. j . 

First. This day of the Lord is here spoken of as very near. The vision is not 
for a great while to come, as those imagine that put the evil day far from them; 
they deceive themselves that: look upon it as a thing at a distance, for it is near, 
it is near, it hasteth greatly. The prophet gives the alarm like one that is in 
earnest, like one that awakens a family with the ery of Fire! fire! when it is 
at the next door that the danger is. It is near, it is near, and therefore it is high 
time to bestir yourselves, and do what you can for your own safety before it 
be too late. It is madness for those to slumber whose damnation slumbereth 
not, and to linger when it hastens. 

Secondly. It is spoken of as a very dreadful day. The very voice of this day 
of the Lord, the noise of it wl.en it is coming, shall be so terrible as to make “the 
- SF for fear, as children do. “It shall be a 
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* mighty men cry there bitterly, 
vexation to hear the report” of it. the last great day of the Lord the mighty 
men shall cry bitterly to rocks and mountains to shelter them, but in vain. 
Observe how emphatically the prophet speaks of this day approaching, ver. 15. 
It is a day of wrath, God’e wrath, wrath in perfection, wrath to the utmost; 
it will be a day of troub!e and distress to the sinners they shall be in pain, and 
shall see no way of easing or helping themselves. The miseries of the damned 
are summed up (perhaps with reference to this here) in the indignation and 
wrath of God, which are the cause, and the tribulation and anguish of the sinner’s 
soul, which are the effect, Rom. ii. 8,9. It will be a day of trouble and distress 
to the inhabitants, and a day of wasteness and desolation to the whole land; 
that fruitful land shall be turned into a wilderness. It shall be a day of dark- 
ness and gloomin every thing shall look dismal, and there shall not be the 
least gleam of comfort or glimpse of hope; look round, and it is all black. 
It is “a day of clouds and thick darkness ;” there is not an nothing encouraging, 
but every thing threatening ; the thick clouds are big with storms and tempests. 
Thirdly. It is spoken of as a destroying day, ver. 16,17. It shall be destroy- 
ing, 1. To places, even the strongest and best fortified. “ A day of the trumpet 
and alarm panings the fenced cities,” to break into them, and against the high 
towers, to bring them down. For what forts, what fences, can hold out against 
the wrath of God? 2. To persons; ver. 17, “I will bring distress upon men,” 
the strongest and stoutest of men, their hearts and hands shall fail them; they 
shall “‘ walk like blird men,” wandering endlessly, “ because they have sinned 
against the Lord.” Note, Those that walk as ill men will justly be left to walk 
as blind men, always in the dark, in doubt and danger, without any guide or 
comfort, and falling at lent’ into the ditch. Because they have sinned against 
the Lord he will deliver them into the hands of cruel enemies, that shal} pour 
out their blood as dust, so profusely and with as little regret, and their flesh 
shall be thrown as dung upon the dunghill. | 
Fourthly. The destruction of that day will be unavoidable avd universal 
var. 18. 1. There shall be no escaping it by ransom. Neither taeir silver nor 
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their gold, which they have hoarded up so covetously against the evil day, or 
which they have spent so prodigally to make friends for such a time, “shall be 
able to deliver them in the day of the Lord’s wrath.” Another prophet bor- 
rowed these words from this, with reference to the same event, ze. vii. 19 
Note, Riches profit not in the day of wrath, Pr. xi. 4. Nay, riches expose to the 
wrath of men, Heel. v. 13, and riches abused to the wrath of God. 2. There 
shall be no escaping it by flight or concealment; for the “whole land shall be 
devoured by the fire of his jealousy,” and where then can a hiding-place be 
found? See what the fire of God's jealousy is, and what the force of it; it will 
devour whole lands: how then can particular persons stand before it? He shall 
make riddance, “a speedy riddance, of all them that dwell in the land;” as the 
husbandman, when he ridg his ground, cuts up all the briars and thorns for 
the fire. Note, Sometimes the Judgments of God make riddance, even utter 
riddance, with sinful nations, a speedy riddance; their destruction is effected, 
is completed, in a little time. Let not sinners be laid asleep by the patience 
of God; for, when the measure of their iniquity is full, his justice will both 
overtake and overcome—wiill make quick ant and thorough work. 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter we have, I. An earnest exhortation to the nation of the Jews to repent, 
and make their peace with God, and so to prevent the judgments threatened before it 
was too late, ver. 1—3; and this inferred from the revelation of God’s wrath against 
them in the foregoing chapter. II. A denunciation of the judgments of God against 
divers of the neighbour nations that had assisted or rejoiced in the calamity of Israel. 
1. The Philistines, ver. 4—7; 2. The Moabites and Ammonites, ver. 8—1]; 3. The 
Ethiopians and Assyrians, ver. 12—15, All these shall drink of the same cup of trem- 
ne that is put into the hands of God’s people, as was foretold by other prophets before 
and after. 


(Freee yourselves together, 
Yea, gather together, O nation not desired ; 
2 Before the decree bring forth, 
Before the day pass as the chaff, 
Before the fierce anger of the Lord come upon you, 
Before the day of the Lorp’s anger come upon you. 
3 Seek ye the Lorp, all ye meek of the earth, 
Which have wrought his judgment ; 
Seek righteousness, seek meekness : 
It may be ye shall be hid in the day of the Lorn’s anger. 


Here we see what the prophet meant in that terrible description of the 
approaching judgments we had in the foregoing chapter. From first to last his 
design was, not to drive the people to despair, but to drive them to God, and 
to their duty; not to frighten them out of their wits, but to frighten them out 
of their sins. And in pursuance of that he here calls them to repentance, 
national repentance, as the only way to prevent a national ruin. Observe, 

First. The summons given them to a national assembly : ver. 1, “ Gather your- 
selves together.” He had told them, in the last words of the foregoing chapter, 
that God would make a “ speedy riddance of all that dwell in the land,” upon 
which, one would think, it should follow, Disperse yourselves, and fiee for 
shelter where you can find a place. When the decree was absolutely gone forth 
for the last destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, that was the advice given, 
Mat. xxiv. 16, “ Then let them which be in Judza flee into the mountains;” but 
here it is otherwise: God warns that he may not wound, threatens that he may 
not strike, and therefore calls to the people to use means for the turning away 
of his wrath. ‘The summons is given to a nation not desired. ‘The word 
signifies either, 1. Not desiring; that has not any desires towards God or the 
remembrance of his name, is not desirous of his favour and grace, but very 
indifferent to it, has no mind to repent and reform; yet come together, and see 
if you can stir up desires in one another. Thus God is often found of them that 
sought him not, nor asked for him, Jsa. Ixy. 1. Or, 2. Not desirable; no ways 
lovely, nor having any thing in them amiable, or which might recommend them 
to God. The land of Israel had been “a pleasant land, a land of delight,” 
Dan. xi. 41; but now it is unlovely, it is a nation not desired, to which God 
might justly say, “Depart from me;” but he saith, Gather together to me, and 
let us see if any expedient can be found out for the preventing thy ruin. Gather 
together, that you may in a body humble yourselves before God, may fast, and 
pray, and seek his face. Gather together to consult among yourselves what 
is to be done in this critical juncture, that ener one may consider of it, may 

ive and take advice, and speak his mind, and that what is done may be done 
By consent, and so may bea national act. Some read it, ‘Inquire into your- 
selves, yea, inquire into yourselves ;’ examine your consciences, look into your 
hearts, search and try your ways; inquire into yourselves, that you may find 
out the sin by which God has been provoked to this displeasure against you, 
and may find out the way of returning to him. Note, When God is contending 
with us, it concerns us to inquire into ourselves. 

Secondly. Arguments urged to press them to the utmost seriousness and 
expedition herein, ver. 2. Do it in earnest, do it with all speed, before it be too 
late, “before the decree bring forth, before the day pass.” The manner of 
speaking here is very lively and awakening, designed to make them apprehen- 
sive, as all sinners are concerned to be, 1. That their danger is very great. Their 
all lies at stake; it is a matter of life and death, which therefore well requires 
and deserves the closest application of mind that can be. It is not a trifle, and 
therefore is not a thing to be trifled about. It is the “fierce anger of the Lord” 
that is kindled against them, and is just ready to kindle upon them; that 
devouring fire which none can dwell with, which none can make head against, 
or hold up their head under. It is the day of the Lord’s anger, the day set for 
the pouring out of the full vials of it, that you are threatened with, that great 
day of the Lord spoken of, ch. i. 14. Are you not concerned to prepare for 
that day? 2. That it is very imminent. Bestir yourselves now quickly, “ before 
the decree bring forth,” and then it will be too late, the opportunity will be 
lost, and never retrieved. The decree is as it were big with child, and will bring 
forth the day, the terrible day, which shall pass as chaff; that is, which shall 
hurry you away into captivity as chaff before the wind. “We know not what. 
a day may bring forth,” Pr. xxvii. 1; but we do know what the decree will 
bring forth against impenitent sinners, whom therefore it highly concerns to 
repent in time, in the accepted time. Note, It is the wisdom of these whom God 
has a controversy with to agree with him quick!y, while they are in the way 
before his tierce anger comes upon them, not to be turned away. Ina case o 
this nature delays are highly dangerous, and may be fatal; they will be so, 
if by them the heart is Sardanea! dow solicitous should we all be to make our 


i. 9. For “leap on the threshold” we may render “leap over the 
threshold,” i.e., as a mark of reverence for a master. We are told 
that in the East servants were wont not to tread on the threshold of 
their master’s apartment, but to leap over it. Other explanations 
have been proposed, but this seems preferable. Verse 8 shows that 
there was wickedness in high places, and this that low places were 
not without it. 

i, 10. The fish gate was one of the gates of Jerusalem, Lewin 


says, at the north-east angle of the wall. ‘The second” (mishneh) 
seems to have been not a gate nor a wall, but a new portion of the 
city. The same word occure in 2 Kings xxii. 14, where it is wrongly 
translated “ college.” 

i. 11. “Maktesh” is a word of disputed meaning in this text. It 
signifies a mortar, and hence a hollow place; from which it is 
inferred that it was applied to a depressed portion of Jerusalem, in 
which merchant people, or people of Canaan, Phenician traders, 
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us; before the day of grace be over, or the day of life; before our everlasting 
state shall be determined on the other side the great gulf tixed! 

Thirdly. Directions prescribed for the doing of this effectually. It is not 
enough to gather together in a consternation, but they must seriously and 
calmly apply themselves to the duty of the day; ver. 3, ‘Seek ye the Lord.” That 
they might find mercy with God they are here put upon seeking; for so is the 
rule, “Seek, and ye shall find.” A general call was given to the whole nation 
to gather together, but little good is to be expected from the far greater part 
of them; if the land be saved, it must be by the interest and intercession of the 
pious few, and therefore to them the exhortation here is particularly directed. 
And observe, 1. How they are described. ‘They are “the meek of the earth,” 
orof the land. It is the distinguishing character of the people of God that they 
are the meek ones of the earth ; this is their badge, it is their livery. ‘They are 
modest, and humble, and low in their own eyes; they are mild, an Fontle, and 
yielding to others, not soon angry, not very angry, not long angry; thev are the 
quiet in the !and, Ps. xxxv. 20. And they are subject and submissive to their 
God, to all his precepts and all his providences; actuated by this principle and 
disposition, they have wrought his judgments, that is, have obeyed his laws, 
observed his institutions, have made conscience of their duty to him, and have 
laid out themselves for the advancement of his honour and interest in the world. 
2. What they are required to do. They must seek; which notes both a careful 
inquiry and a constant endeavour. that they may know and do their duty. 
Ist. They must seek the Lord, seek his favour and grace, address to him upon 
all occasions, ask of him what they need, seek him early, seek him diligently, 
and continue seclene him. 2nd. They must seek righteousness; seek to God for 
the performance of his promises to you, and see to it that you abound yet more 
in duty to him, seek for the righteousness of Christ to be imputed to you, for 
the graces of God’s Spirit to be iaplanted in you; hunger and thirst after it. 
3rd. They must seek meekness. This is a grace they were so eminent for that 
they were denominated the meek of the land, and yet this they must seek. 
Note, Those that are never so good must still strive to be better, that have never 
so much grace must be still praying and labouring for more. Nay, they that 
excel in any particular grace must still seek to excel yet more in that, because 
in that most assaults will be made upon them by their enemies, and in that most 
is expected from them by their friends, and in that they are most apt to be 
themselves secure. Si divisti sufficit, periistii— Say but, L am all that L ought 
to be, and you are undone.’ In the difficult, trying times approaching, the meek 
will find exercise for all the meekness they have, and all little enough, and 
therefore should seek it earnestly, and pray that when God in his providence 
zives them occasion for it, he would by his grace enable them to exercise it, 
‘to shew all meekness to all men,” in all instances; that “as the day is, so may 
the strength be.” 

Fourthly. Encouragements given to take these directions ; “It may be you, 
shall be hid in the day of the Lord’s anger.” 1. You particularly that are the 
meek of the earth; though the day of the Lord’s anger do come upon the land, 

et you shall be safe, you shall be taken under special protection, verily “it shall 
be well with thy remnant,” Jer. xv. 11; “Thy life will I give unto thee fora 
prey,” Jer. xlv. 5; “I will deliver thee in that day,” Jer. xxxix. 17. “It may be 
you shall be hid;” if any be hid, you shall. Good men cannot be sure of tem- 
poral preservation, for all things come alike to all; but they are most likely to 

e hid, and stand fairest for a distinguishing care of providence. It is expressed 
thus doubtfully, to try if they will trust the goodness of God’s nature, though 
they have but the “it may be” of a promise; and to keep up in thein a holy 
fear and watchfulness, lest they should seem to come short, and should do any 
thing to throw themselves out of the Divine protection. Note, Those that 
hold fast their integrity in times of common iniquity have reason to hope that 
God will find out a hiding-place for them, where they shall be safe and easy in 
times of common calamity. They shall be hid, as Luther said, aut in celo, aut 
sub celo,—‘either in heaven or under heaven;’ either in the possession of 
heaven or under the protection of heaven. Or, 2. You of this nation, though 
it be a nation not desired, yet in the day of the Lord’s anger with the neighbour 
nations, when his judgments are abroad, you shall be hi.t, your land shall be 
preserved for the sake of those few meek ones that stand in the gap, to turn 
away the wrath of God. 
we shall be hid in the great day of God's wrath; and if we hide ourselves in 
chambers of duty, God will hide us in chambers of safety, Jsa, xxvi. 20. If we 
prepare an ark, that shall be our hiding-place, Gen. vii, 1. 


4 For Gaza shall be forsaken, and Ashkelon a desolation: 

They shall drive out Ashdod at the noon day, 

And Ekron shall be rooted up. 

Woe unto the inhabitants of the sea coast, the nation 
of the Cherethites ! 

The word of the Lorp 7s against you; O Canaan, the 
land of the Philistines, 

I will even destroy thee, that there shall be no inhabitant. 

And the sea coast shall be dwellings and cottages for 

And folds for flocks. [shepherds, 

And the coast shall be for the remnant of the house of 

They shall feed thereupon : [Judah ; 

In the houses of Ashkelon shall they lie down in the 
evening : 

For the Lorp their God shall visit them, and turn away 
their captivity. 

The prophet here comes to foretell what share the neighbour nations should 


have in the destruction made upon those parts of the world by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and his victorious Chaldees, as other of the prophets did at that time: 
which is designed, 1. To awaken the people of the Jews, by making them sen 
sible how strong, how deep, how large, the inundation of calamities should be. 
that the day of the Lord that was near might appear the more dreadful and 
they might thereby be quickened to prepare for it as for a general deluge. 2. To 
comfort them with this thought, that their case, though sad, should not be sin- 
gular, (solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris,—t e wretched find it consola- 
tory to have companions of their woe,’) and much more with this, that though 
She ne lap as their enemy, rer to fight against them, yet he was all 
so far their friend, and an enemy to their enemies. 

revenge the indignities done them, nel ef aes oa oa Ge 
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peace with God before the Spirit withdraws from us, or ceaseth to strive with ][ In these verses we have tha doom of the sioner 


| ze. xxv. 16. T' : ; " 
'that country which God gave to his people Israel, and was inserted in the 


It concerns us all to make it sure to ourselves that | 
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that were near neighe 
hours and old enemies to the people of Israel. Five lordships there were in that 
country; Pens four are here named, Gaza and Ashkelon, Ashdod and Ekron, 
Gath, the fifth, is not named; some think because it was now subject to Judah, 
‘They were the inhabitants of the sea-coasts, ver. 5, for their country lay upon 
the Great Sea. ‘he nation of the Cherethites is here joined with them, which 
bordered upon them, 1 Sam. xxx. 14, and fell with them, as is foretold also, 
The Philistines’ land is here called Canaan, for it belonged to 


rant made to them, Jos, xiii. 3. This land is yet possessed by five iords of the 
Philistines! so that they wrongfully kept Israel out of the possession of it, 
Jud. iii, 3, which is now remembered against them; for, though others’ rights 
may be long detained unjustly, the righteous God will at length avenge the 
wrong. 

First. It is here foretold, that the Philistines, the usurpers, shall be dispos- 
sessed and quite extirpated. In general, here is a‘ Woeto them,” ver. 5, which, 
coming from God, speaks all misery; “ ‘lhe word cf the Lord is against them,” 
the word of the former prophets, which, though not yet accomplished, will be 
in its season, Jsa. xiv. 31. ‘This word now, by this prophet, is against them. 
Note, Those are really in a woful condition that have the word of the Lord 
against them; for no word of his shall fall to the ground, They that rebel 
against the precepts of God's word shall have the threatenings of the word 
against them. ‘he effect will be no less than their destruction. 1. God him- 
self will be the author of it; “I will even destroy thee,” who can make good 
what he saith, and will. 2. ft shall be a universal destruction, it shall extend 
itself to all parts of the land, both city and country. “ Gaza shall be forsaken,” 
though now a populons city. It was foretold, Jer. xlvii. 5, that baldness should 
come upon Gaza: Alexander the Great razed that city, and we find, Acts viii. 26, 
that Gaza was a desert. Ashkelon shall be a desolation, a pattern of desola- 
tion. “ Ashdod shall be driven out at noon-day;” in the extremity of the 
scorching heat they shall have no shade, no shelter to protect them; but then, 
when most incommoded by the weather, they shall be forced away into 
captivity, which will be an aggravating circumstance of it. Ekron likewise 
shall be rooted up, that had been long taking root. ‘The land of the Philistines 
shall be dispeopled ; “ there shall be no inhabitant,” ver. 5. God made the earth 
to be inhabited, Jsa. xlv. 18, otherwise he had made it in vain; but if men do 
not answer the end of their creation in serving God, it is just with God that the 
earth should not answer the end of its creation in serving them for an habita- 
tion. Man’s sin hath sometimes subjected it to this vanity. 3. It shall be an 
utter destruction, ‘The sea-coast that used to be a harbour for ships, and a 
habitation for merchants, shall now be deserted, and be only cottages for 
shepherds, and folds for flocks, ver.6; and then, perhaps, put to better use than 
when it was possessed by the Philistines. 

Secondly. Lt is here furetold that the house of Judah, the rightful owners 
shall recover the possession of it, ver. 7. The remnant of them that shall 
return out of captivity, when God visits them, shall be made to lie down in 
safety in the houses of Ashkelon, to lie down in the evening when wpe are 
weary and sleepy. There they shall feed themselves and their flocks. Note, 
God will at length restore his people to their rights, though they may be long 
kept out from them. : 


8 I have heard the reproach of Moab, 

And the revilings of the children of Ammon, 
Whereby they have reproached my people, 
And magnified themselves against their border. 

9 Therefore as I live, saith the Lorp of hosts, the God of 
Surely Moab shall be as Sodom, [ Israel, 
And the children of Ammon as Gomorrah, 

Even the breeding of nettles, and saltpits, and a per- 
petual desolation : 


SALT-PITS, 


The residue of my people shall spoil them, t 
And the remnant of my people shall possess them. 
10 This shall they have for their pride, 
Because they have reproached and magnified ¢hemselves 
Against the people of the Lorp of hosts, ; 
11 The Lorp wild be terrible unto them: 
For he will famish all the gods of the earth ; , 
And men shall worship him, every one from his place, 
Even all the isles of the heathen. 


, 


resided. ‘This is the best explanacion, but the locality cannot 
be certainly identified. ‘They that bear silver” are such as are 
laden with it, or have much of it. 

i. 12. The word “settled” should be “thickened,” for, as First 
says, the figure is taken from wine, which when left on its lees 
becomes thick. The persons alluded to are not simply obdurate, but 
quite at their ease. Their condition is clearly one of careless and 
unbelieving security. 
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ii. 4, The Lord’s judgments will not descend upon Judah only, 
for the chief cities of the Philistines will be overtaken with ruin. 
Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, and Ekron were all occupied by the pagan 


Philistines, and we may perhaps infer that they would be among the — 


first to suffer. . 
ii. 5. Here is a direct address to the inhabitants of the maritime 
districts, chiefly heathen. Much difference of opinion prevails as to 
the Cherethites, but it is probable that they were either settlers from _ 
ot 
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The Moabites and Ammonites were bot} of the posterity of Lot; their coun- 
tries joined, and both adjoining to Israeli, they are here put together in the 
prophecy against them. : . * 

First. They are both charged with the same crime, and that was reproaching 
and reviling the people of God, and triumphing in their calamities; ver. 8, 
“They have reproached my people.” While God’s people kept close to their 
duty, it is probable they reproached them for the singularities of their religion; 
and now they had revolted from God, and were fallen under his displeasure, 
they reproached them for that too. It has been the common lot of God’s people 
in all ages to be reproached and reviled upon one account or other; thus the 
old serpent spits his venom; and pride is at the bottom of it. It is in their pride 
that they have “ magnified themselves against the people of the Lord of hosts,” 
thinking themselves as good as they, as great, and every way as happy. It is 
the contempt of the proud that God’s people are tilled with, Ps. exxiii. 4. 
They have ‘ spoken big’ (so some read it, magni locuti sunt,—‘ they have spoken 
a things,’) ‘‘against their border,” ver. 8, against those of them that bor- 

ered upon their country, whom upon all occasions they insulted; or, against 
the property they claimed, which iney disputed, or the protection they boasted 
of, which hie ridiculed. They spoke big against the people of the Lord of 
hosts, as a deserted, abandoned people; great swelling words of vanity are the 
genuine language of the church’s enemies. But I have heard them, saith God, 
and will let you know that I have heard them. I have heard, and I will reckon 
for them, Jude 15. And if God hears the reproaches and revilings we are 
under, it is a good reason why we should be as a deaf man that hears not, 
Ps. xxxviii. 14,15. Nay, God not only takes notice of, but interests himself in, 
the reproaches cast on his people, because they are his; and it is certain they 
who look with disdain upon the people of the Lord of hosts thereby dishonour 
the Lord of hosts himself. See this very thing charged on Moab and Ammon, 

)Ze. XXV. 3, 8. 

Secondly. They are both laid under the same doom. Associates in iniquity 
may expect to be so in desolation. See with what solemnity sentence is pro- 
nounced upon them, ver. 9. _ It is the Lord of hosts, the sovereign Lord of all 
whio has authority to pass this sentence, and ability to execute it; it is the Go 
of Israel, who is jealous for their honour; it is he that has said it, nay, he hath 
sworn it, “ As L live, saith the Lord.” The sentence is, 1. That the Moabites 
and Ammonites shall be quite destroyed. ‘They shall be as Sodom and as 
Gomorrah, the marks of whose ruins in the Dead Sea lay near adjoining to the 
countries of Moab and Ammon; they shall, though not by the same means, 
even fire from heaven, yet almost in the same manner, be laid waste, not again 
to be inhabited or not for along time. The country shall produce nothing but 
nettles instead of corn, and there shall be brine pits instead of the pleasant 
fountains of water with which tne country had abounded. 2. That Israel 
shall be too hard for them, shall spoil them of their goods, and possess their 
country by lawful war. Note, Proud men sometimes, by the just judgment of 
God, fall under the mortification of being trampled upon themselves by those 
whom, when time was, they haughtily trampled upon. And this they shall 
have for their pride. x 

Thirdly. Other nations shall in like manner be humbled, that the Lord alone 
may be exalted; ver. 11, The Lord will be terrible unto the Moabites and 
Ammonites in particular, who have made themselves a terror to his Israel. 
For, 1. Heathen gods must be abolished. They have long had possession, and 
their worshippers have both glorified them and gloried in them; but the 
Lord will famish all the gods of the earth, will starve them out of their strong- 
holds. ‘The pagans had a fond conceit that their idols were regaled by their 
offerings, and did eat the fat of their sacrifices, Dew. xxxii. 38; omnia comesta 
a Belo,— Bel has eaten all.’ But it is here promised that when the Christian 
religion is set up in the world, men shall be turned from the service of these 
dumb idols, shail forsake their altars, and bring no more sacrifices to them, 
and thus they shall be famished, or made lean, as the word is; their priests shall. 
This speaks the vanity of these idols; it lies in the power of their worshippers 
to famish them; whereas the true God saith, “If I were hungry, I would not 
tell thee.” It speaks also the victory of the God of Israel over them, ‘‘ Now 
know we that he is greater than all gods.” 2. Heathen nations must be con- 
verted; when the Gospel gets ground, by it men shall be brought te worshi 
him who lives for ever, for that is the command of the everlasting Geapel, 
Rev. xiv. 7; “Every one from his place;” they shall not need to go up to 
Jerusalem to worship the God of Israel, but wherever they are they may have 
access to him; “I will that men pray everywhere.” God shall be worshipped, 
not only b all the tribes of Israel, and the strangers who join themselves to 
them, but by “all the isles of the heathen.” ‘lhis is a promise which looks 
favourably upon our native country, for it is one of the most considerable of the 
isles of the Gentiles, by which God will be glorified. 


12 Ye Ethiopians also, 
Ye shall be slain by my sword. 
13 And he will stretch out his hand against the north, 
And destroy Assyria ; 
And will make Nineveh a desolation, 
And dry like a wilderness. 
14 And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, 
All the beasts of the nations: 


- PELICANS, OR COKMORANTS. 


Crete or a people of the same origin. The other terms, “Canaan ” and 
“the Philistines,” were appropriated to dwellers in the same region. 
Without entering upon an inquiry as to the strict definition of the 
words, it is likely that they were used popularly, withoat discrimina- 
tion, of the heathen population which extended along the shores of 
the Mediterranean from the Egyptian frontier northwards. 

ii. 7. This verse shows that while the Philistines would not 
be restored, Judah would hereafter occupy the Philistine territory. 


2, PRHAAENAI“AS ETS FET: 
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Both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the 
upper lintels of it ; 

Their voice shall sing in the windows; 

Desolation shall be in the thresholds: 

For he shall uncover the cedar work. 

This zs the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, [me: 

That said in her heart, I am, and there is none beside 

How is she become a desolation, 

A place for beasts to lie down in! [hand. 

Every one that passeth by her shall hiss, avd wag his 
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The cup is going round, when Nebuchadnezzar is going on conquering ar.d to 
conquer, and not only Israel’s near neighbours, but those that lay more remote, 
must be reckoned with for the wrongs they had done to God's people. ‘The 
Ethiopians and the Assyrians are here taken to task. 

First. The Ethiopians, or Arabians, that had sometimes been a terror to 
Israel, as in Asa’s time, 2 Chr. xiv. 9, must now be reckoned with. They “shall 
be slain by my sword,” ver. 12. Nebuchadnezzar was God's sword, the instru- 
ment in his hand, with which these and other enemies were subdued and 
punished, Ps. xvii. 14. 

Secondly. The Assyrians, and Nineveh, the head city of their monarchy, are 
next set to the bar to receive their doom. He that is God’s sword will “stretch 
out his hand against the north, and destroy Assyria,” and make himself master 
of it. Assyria had been the rod of God’s anger aguinst Israel, and now Babylon 
is the rod of God’s anger against Assyria, Jsa. x. 5. He will “make Nineveh 
@ deste as had been lately and largely foretold by the prophet Nahum. 

serve, 

1. How flourishing Nineveh’s state had formerly been; ver. 15, “ This is the 
rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly.” Nineveh was so strong that she feared no 
evil, and therefore dwelt carelessly, and set danger at defiance; was so rich 
that she thought herself sure of all good, and therefore was a rejoicing city, full 
of mirth and gaiety; und had such a dominion, that she admitted no rival, but 
said in her heart, “Iam, and there is none besides me,” that can compare with 
me, no city in the world that can pretend to be equal with me. God can with 
his judgments frighten the most secure, humble the most haughty, and mar the 
mirth of those that laugh most now. 

2. How complete ‘Nineveh’s ruin shall now be. It shall be made a desolation, 
ver. 13. Such a heap of ruins shall this once pompous city be, that it shall be, 
Ist. A receptacle for beasts, such a wilderness that flocks shall lie down in it; 
nay, such a waste, desolate, frightful place, that wild beasts, the beasts of the 
nations, all kinds of beasts, shall take up their abode there ; the melancholy birds, 
as the cormorant and bittern, shall make their nests in what remains of the 
houses, as they sometimes do in old ruinous buildings that are uninhabited and 
unfrequented. ‘lhe lintels, or chapiters of the pillars, the windows and thresh- 
olds, and all the fine cedar work curiously engraven, shall lie exposed; and on 
them these rueful, omino-1s birds shall perch, and their voice shall sing. How 
are the songs of mirth turned into hideous, horrid noises! What little reason 
have men to be proud of stately buildings, and rich furniture, when they know 
not what all the pomp of them may come to at last. 2nd. A derision to tra- 
vellers, They that had come from far to gratify their curiosity with the sight 
of Nineveh’s splendour shall now look on her with as much contempt as ever 
they looked upon her with admiration; ver. 15, “Every one that passeth by 
shall hiss ” at her, ‘and wag his hand,” making light of her desolations, nay, and 
making sport with them; there is an end of proud Nineveh. ‘They shall not 
weep and wring their hands, their adversities are unpitied and unlamented 
that were insolent and haughty in their prosperity ; but they shall hiss and wag 
their hands, forgetting that perhaps their own ruin is not far off. 


CHAPTER III. 


We nowreturn to Jerusalem, and must again hear what God has to say to her, I. By way 
of reproof and threatening, for the abundance of wickedness that was found in her, of 
which divers instances are given, with the aggravations of them, ver. 1—7. Il. By 
way of promise of mercy and grace, which God had yet in reserve forthem. Two general 
heads of promises here are: 1, That God would bring in a glorious work of reformation 
among them, cleanse them from their sins, and bring them home to himself: many 
promises of this kind here are, ver. 8—13; 2. That he would bring about a glorious 
work of salvation for them, when he had thus prepared them for it, ver. 14—20. Thus 
the Redeemer shall come to Zion, and, to clear his own way, shall turn away ungodliness 
fron Jacob. These promises were to have their full accomplishment in gospel times 
and gospel graces. 


Wer to her that is filthy and polluted, 
To the oppressing city ! 
2 She obeyed not the voice ; 
She received not correction ; 
She trusted not in the Lorp; she drew not near to her 
God. 
3 Her princes within her ave roaring lions ; 
Her judges are evening wolves ; 
They gnaw not the bones till the morrow. 
4 Her prophets are light and treacherous persons : 
Her priests have polluted the sanctuary, 
They have done violence to the law. 
5 The just Lorp @s in the midst thereof; 
He will not do iniquity : 
Every morning doth he bring his judgment to light, 
he faileth not; 
But the unjust knoweth no shame. 
6 I have cut off the nations: their towers are desolate ; 


ii. 8—10. Like the Philistines on the west, Moab and Ammon on 
the east would be overtaken with ruin, which should be complete 
and final, It is scarcely needful to say that all of them have long 
since disappeared from the roll of nations. In verse 9, “ breeding of 
nettles’ should rather be “a possession of thorns,” i,e., the ground 
they now occupy will be overgrown with thorns, but what sort of 
thorns is uncertain. The “salt-pits’” may bave been those at the 
southern eatremity of the Dead Sea, where the supply is inexhaustible, 
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I made their streets waste, that none passeth by: 
. ‘Their cities are destroyed, so that there is no man, 
That there is none inhabitant. 
” I said, Surely thou wilt fear me, thou wilt receive in- 
truction ; 
So their dwelling should not be cut off, howsoever I 
punished them : 
But they rose early, avd corrupted all their doings. 


STREET OF AN ANCIENT CITY, FOMPE!I.—FROM MODEL AT SIR. J. SOANE’S 
MUSEUM. 


One would wonder that Jerusalem, the holy city, where God was known, and 
his name was great, should be the city of which this black character is here 
given that a place that enjoyed such plenty of the means of grace should 

ecome so very corrupt and vicious, and that God should permit it to be so; yet 
80 it is, to shew that the law made nothing perfect. But, if this be the true cha- 
racter of Jerusalem, as no doubt it is, for God’s justice will make none worse 
than they are, it is no wonder that the prophet begins with “ Woe to her,” for 
the holy God hates sin in those that are nearest to him, nay, in them he hates it 
most. A sinful state is, and will be, a woful state. 

First. Here is a very ill character given of the ety in general. How is the 
faithful city become a harlot! 1. She shames herself. She is filthy and pol- 
luted, has made herself infamous, (so some read it,) ver. 1; the gluttonous city, 
(so the margin,) always cramming, and making provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts of it. Sin is the filthiness and pollution of persons and places, and 
makes them odious in the sight of the holy God. 2. She wrongs her neighbours 
and inhabitants; she is the oppressing city. Never any place had statutes and 
judgments so righteous as this city had, and yet in the administration of the 
government never was more unrighteousness. 3. She is very provoking to her 
God, and in every popect walks contrary to him, ver. 2. He has given his law, 
and spoken to her by his servants the prophets, telling her what is the good she 
should do, and what the evil she should avoid; but she obeyed not his voice, nor 
made conscience of doing as he commanded her, in any thing. He has taken her 
under an excellent discipline, both of the word and of the rod, but she did not 
receive the instruction of the one or the correction of the other; did not submit 
to God’s will, nor answer his end in either. He encouraged her to depend upon 
him, and his power and promise, for deliverance from evil, and supply with good, 
but “she trusted net in the Lord;” her confidence was placed in her alliances 
with great nations more than in her covenant with God. He gave her tokens 
of his presence, and instituted ordinances of communion for her with himself, 
but “she drew not near to her God,” did not meet him where he appointed, and 
where he promised to meet her. She stood at a distance, and said to the 
Almighty, “ Depart.” ae 

Secondly. Here is a very ill character of the leading men in it. Those that 
should, by their influence, suppress vice and profaneness there, are the wicked 
gees and patrons of it; and those that should be her physicians are really 
ver worst disease. 1. Her princes are ravenous and barbarous as roaring lions, 
that make a prey of all about them, and are universally feared and hated; they 
use their power for destruction, and not for edification. 2. Her judges, that 
should be the protectors ef injured innocence, are evening wolves, rapacious 
and greedy, and their cruelty and covetousness both insatiable. They gnaw 
not. the bones till the morrow; they take so much delight and pleepre in 
cruelty and oppression that, when they have devoured a good man, they reserve 
the bones, as it were, for a.sweet morsel, to be gnawed the next morning, 
Job xxxi. 31. 3. Her prophets, that pretended to be special messengers from 
heaven to them, were light and treacherous persons, fanciful and of a vain 
imagination, frothy and airy, and of a loose conversation; men of no consistency 
with themselves, nor that one could put any confidence in. They were so given 
to bantering that it was hard to say when they were serious. ‘Their pretended 
-prophecies were all a sham, and they secretly laughed at those that were 
deluded by them, 4. Her priests, that were teachers by office, and had the 
charge of the holy things, were false to their trust, and betrayed it. They 
were to preserve the purity of the sanctuary, but they did themselves pollute 
it, and the sacred offices of it which they were to attend upon; such priests as 
Hophni and Phineas, that by their wicked lives made the sacrifices of the Lord 
to be abhorred. They were to expound and apply the law, and to judge accord- 
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ing to it, but in their explications and applications of {t they did violence to the 
law ; they corrupted the sense of it, and perverted it to the patronizing of that 
which was directly contrary to it. By forced constructions they made the law 
speak what they pleased, to serve a turn, and so in effect made void the law. 


Thirdly. We have here the aggravations of this general corruption of al . 


orders and degrees of men in Jerusalem. 

1, They had the tokens of God’s presence among them, and all the advan- 
tages that could be of knowing his will, with the strongest inducements possible 
to do it, and yet they persisted in their disobedience, ver. 5. 1. They had the 
honour and privilege of the Shechinah, God’s dwelling in their land, so.as he 
dwelt not with any other people. “The just Lord is in the midst ” of thee, 
to take cognizance of all thou dost amiss, and give countenance to all thou dost 
well. He is in the midst of thee as a holy God, and therefore thy pollutions are 
the more offensive, Deu. xxiii. 14. He is in the midst of thee as a Just God, and 
therefore will punish the aftronts you pus upon him, and the wrongs and injuries 
you do to one another. 2. They had God’s own example set before them, in 
the discovery he made of himself to them, that they mi ht conform to it. ‘He 
will not do iniquity,” and therefore you shall not; for this was the great rule of 
their institution, Be ye holy, for lam holy. God will be true to you, be not you 
then false to him. 3. He sent to them his prophets, rising up early and sending 
them, “Every morning doth he bring his judgment to light,” as duly as the 
morning comes, he faileth not; he shews them plainly what the good is he 
requires of them, and puts them in mind of it. He wakeneth morning by morn- 
ing, Jsa. 1. 4; wakens his prophets with the rising sun, to bring to light the 
things which belonged to their peace. So that, upon the whole matter, what 
more could have been done to his vineyard to make it fruitful? Jsa. v. 4; and 
yet, after all, the unjust know no shame; they that have been unjust are unjust 
still, and are not ashamed of their unrighteousness, neither can they blush. If 
they had any sense of honour, any shame left in them, they would not go se 
directly contrary to their profession, and to the instructions given them. But 
they that are past shame are past cure. 

2. God has set before their eyes some remarkable monuments of his justice 
which were designed for warnings to them; ver. 6, “I have cut off the nations,” 
the seven nations of Canaan, which the land spewed out for their wickedness; 
upon which they had this caution given to them, to “take heed lest it spew out 
them also,” Lev. xvvii. 28. Or it may refer to some of the neighbour nations, 
that were made desolate for their wickedness, especially to the nation of Israel, 
the ten tribes: their towers were desolate, their high towers, their stron 
towers, their pride and power broken, their streets wasted, so that none aaa 
along through them; their cities were destroyed and laid in ruins, no man was 
to be found in them, no inhabitant, all were slain or carried into captivity. The 
enemies did it, but God avows it: I cut them off, saith he. And God designed 
this for an admonition to Jerusalem; Eze. xxiii. 9, 11, “I said, Surely thou wilt 
fear me;” surely these judgments upon others will deter thee from the like 
wicked practices; “surely thou wilt receive instruction” by these providences ; 
it ought reasonably to be expected that thou wouldst not continue to sin like 
the nations when thou seest the ruin which their sin has brought upon them. 
They could not but see their own house in danger when their neighbour’s was 
on fire; and when we are frightened, God should be feared. 

_ 3. He had set before them life and death, good and evil, both in his word and 
in his providence. 1. He had assured them of the continuance of their pros- 
perity, if they would fear him, and receive instruction; for “so their dwelling 
would not be cut off,” as their neighbour’s was,—if they took the warning given 
them, and reformed, what was past should be pardoned, and their tranquillity 
lengthened out. 2. He had made them feel the smart of the rod, though he 
reprieved them from the sword; “ Howsoever I punished them,” that being 
chastened they might not be condemned. Such various methods did God take 
with them to reclaim them, but all in vain,_they were not to be won upon by 


gentle methods, nor had severe ones any effect, for “they rose early, and cor-_ 


rupted all their doings.” ‘They were more resolute and eager in their wicked 
courses than ever, more studious and solicitous in making provision for their 
lusts, and let slip no opportunity for the gratification of them. God rose up 
early to send them his Brophets, to reduce and reclaim them; but they were 
up before him, to shut and bolt the door against them. Their wickedness was 
universal,—all their demas were corrupted, and it was all along of themselves ; 
they could not lay the blame upon the tempter, but they alone must bear it. 
They themselves ey and designedly “corrupted all their doings,” for 
“every man is tempted when he is drawn aside of his own lust, and enticed.” 
8 Therefore wait ye upon me, saith the Lorn, 
Until the day that I rise up to the prey : 
For my determination és to gather the nations, 
That I may assemble the kingdoms, 
To pour upon them mine indignation, even all my fierce 
anger : 
For all the earth shall be devoured with the fire of 
my jealousy. 
9 For then will I turn to the people a pure language, 
That they may all call upon the name of the Lorn, 
To serve him with one consent. : 
10 From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, 
Even the daughter of my dispersed, 
Shall bring mine offering. [doings, 
11 In that day shalt thou not be ashamed for all thy 
Wherein thou hast transgressed against me : 
For then I will take away out of the midst of thee 
them that rejoice in thy pride, 
And thou shalt no more be haughty because of my 
holy mountain. 
12 I will also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted and 
poor people, 
And they shall trust in the name of the Lorp. __ [lies; 
13 The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor speak 


ii. 11. To ‘‘famish” here means to remove or cause to disappear. 
The latter clause shows that the islands of the nations, the Gentiles, 
would worship the Lord. 

ii, 12. The Ethiopians, or Cushites, mentioned here are usually 
supposed to be the African race, commonly so called. But inasmuch 
as there were Cushites in Asia, the term may include all who were 
so designated, and some say the Egyptians also. , 

ii. 14, 15. These verses relate more particularly to the ruin of 
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Nineveh, which, when the prophet wrote, was one of the proudest 
cities in the world. The so-called “cormorant” of our version is no 
doubt the pelican, a bird which is even now sometimes found by the 
waters of Merom and the Sea of Galilee, though it was once much 
more common. It still ranges over an immense region. Of the 
other bird named here, “the bittern,” it is stated by Dr. Tristram 
that as a matter of fact it is very abundant in the swamps of the 
Tigris. The architecture of Nineveh is better understood than it 
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Neither shall a deceitful tongue be found in their mouth: 
For they shall feed and lie down, and none shall make 


them afraid. 


Things looked very bad with Jerusalem in the foregoing verses; she has got 
into a very ill name, and seems to be incorrigible, incurable, mercy proof and 
judgment proof. Now one would think it should follow,—therefore expect no 
other but that she should be utterly abandoned and rejected, as reprobate 
silver. Since they will not be wrought upon by prophets or _providences, let 
them be made a desolation, as their neighbours have been. ut behold and 
wonder at the riches of Divine grace, which takes occasion from man’s badness 
to appear so much the more illustrious, They still grew worse and worse; 
“Therefore, wait ye upon me, saith the Lord,” yer. 8; since the law it seems 
will make nothing perfect, the bringing in of a better hope shall. Let those 
that lament the corruptions of the church wait upon God, till he send his Son 
into the world to save his people from their sins,—till he send his Gospel to 
reform and refine his church, and to purify to himself a peculiar people, both of 
Jews and Gentiles. And there were those who, according to this direction and 
encouragement, waited for redemption, for this redemption, in Jerusalem, and 
long looked for it came at last, Lu. ii. 38. For judgment Christ will come into 
this world, Jno. ix. 39. 

First. To avenge what has been done amiss against his church, to bring down 
and destroy the enemies of it,—its spiritual enemies, of which the destruction 
of Babylon, and other the oppressors of God’s people, in the Old Testament 
times, was a type, and would be a happy presage. Te will rise up to the prey, 
to lead captivity captive, Ps. lxviii. 18, to conquer and spoil the powers of dark- 
ness, and the powers on earth, that set themselves “against the Lord and his 
Anointed.” e will “break them with a rod of iron,” Ps. ii. 5,9; xi. 5,6. His 
determination is to gather the nations, and to assemble the kingdoms. By the 
Gospel of Christ preached to every creature all nations are summoned, as it 
were, to appear in a body before the Lord Jesus, who is about to set up his 
kingdom in the world. But, since the greatest part of mankind will not obey 
the summons, he will pour upon them his indignation; for he that “believes 
not is condemned already.” At the time of the setting up of the kingdom of 
the Messiah there shall be on earth “distress of nations with perplexity,” 
Lu, xxi, 25; great tribulation, such as never was or ever shall be, Mat. xxiv. 21. 
Then God pours upon the nations his indignation, even all his fierce anger, 
for their indi nation and fierce anger Agsines the Messiah and his kingdom 
Ps. ii. 1,2. Then “all the earth shall be devoured with the fire of his jealousy,” 
both Jews and Gentiles shall be reckoned with for their enmity to the Gospel. 
Principalities and powers shall be spoiled and made a shew of openly, and the 
victorious Redeemer shall triumph over them. Those that continue to be of 
the earth, and to mind earthly things, after God has set up the kingdom of 
heaven among men, “their end shall be destruction,” Phil. iii. 19; they shall 
be “devoured with the fire of God's jealousy.” 

Secondly. To amend what he finds amiss in his church. When God intends 
the restoration of Israel, and the revival of their peace and prosperity, he makes 
way for it by their reformation, and the revival of their virtue and piety; for 
this is God’s method, both with particular persons and with communities, first 
to make them holy, and then to make them happy. These promises were in part 
accomplished, after the return of the Jews out of Babylon, when by their 
captivity they were thoroughly cured of their idolatry; and this was all the 
fruit, even the taking away of sin. But it looks farther, to the blessed effects 
of fhe Gospel, and the grace of it, to those times of reformation we live in, 

eb. 1x. 10. 

1. It is promised that there shall be a reformation in men’s discourse, which 
had been generally corrupt, but should now be with grace seasoned with salt; 
ver. 9,“ Then will I turn to the people a pure language ;” that is, I will turn the 
people to such a language, from that evil communication which had almost 
ruined all good manners among them. Note, Converting grace refines the 
language, not by making the phrases witty, but the substance wise. Among 
the Jews, after the bag weed there needed a reformation of the dialect; for 
they had mingled the language of Canaan with that of Ashdod, Neh+xiii, 24 
and that grievance shall be redressed. But that is not all; their language shall 
be pasited from all profaneness, filthiness, and falsehood. I will turn to them 
a choice language, so some read it; they shall not speak rashly, but with caution 
and deliberation; they shall choose out their words. Note, An air of purity 
and piety in common conversation is a very happy omen to any people. Other 
graces, other blessings, shall be given where God gives a pure language to those 
that have been a people of unclean lips. 

2. That the worship of God, according to his will, shall be more closely 
applied to, and more unanimously concurred in. Instead of sacrifice and 
incense, they shall call upon the name of the Lord. Prayer is the spiritual 
offering with which God must be honoured; and to prepare and fit us for that 
oo it is necessary that we have a pure language. We are utterly unfit to take 
God’s name into our lips, unless they be pure lips. The purifying of the lan- 
guage in common conversation is 7 the acceptableness of the words 
of our mouth, and the meditation of our heart in our devotion; for how can 
sweet waters and bitter come out of the same fountain? Jas. iii. 9—12. It is 
likewise promised, that, their language being thus purified, they shall serve 
God with one consent, with one shoulder, so the word is, alluding to oxen in 
the yoke, that draw even. When Christians are unanimous in the service of God 
the work goes on cheerfully. This is the effect of the pure language, purified 
from passion, envy, and censoriousness. Note, Purity is the way to unity, the 
reformation of manners the way to a comprehension. The wisdom from above is 
first pure, then peaceable. 

3. That those that were driven from God should return to him, and be ac- 
cepted of him; ver. 10, ‘From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia,” that is, from 
Egypt, so described, Isa. xviii. 1, or from some other very remote country, “my 
cnalinnin. even the daughter of my dispersed, shall bring mine offering.” 
Those that by reason of their distance had almost forgotten God, and their 
obligations to him, shall be put in mind of him, as the prodigal son was of his 
father's house in the far country. Those that, by reason of. their dispersion 
under the tokens of his displeasure, might be afraid of coming to him, yet even 
they shall be ered under his wings. The daughter of his dispersed that iw 
afar off will be found among those whom the Lord our God shall call; and 
though they are dispersed he will own them for his. His calling them “* My 
dispersed” puts honour upon them, sufficient to balance all the disgrace of their 
dispersion. These shall come, 1. With their humble petitions; ‘They are m 
suppliants.” Note, True converts are supplicants to God; they do not plead, 
but “make supplication to their Judge,” Job ix. 15; and wherever they are. 
though beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, a great way off from the house o 
prayer, he has his eye upon them, and his ear open to them; they are his sup- 
pliants. 2. With their spiritual sacrifices. They shall bring mine offering,— 
shall bring themselves as spiritual sacrifices to God, Rom. xii. 1. Tho conver- 
sion of the Gentiles is called “the offering up of the Gentiles,” Rom. xv. 16; 
and with themselves they shall bring the gospel sacrifices of prayer, and praise, 


and alms, with which God is well pleas 
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4. That sin and sinners shall be purged out from among them, ver. 11. God 
will take Swat 1, Their just reproach; “In that day shalt thou not be 
/ ashamed for all thy doings.” ‘They shall be ashamed as penitents, and shall 
continue to be so, (see #ze. xvi. 63,) but they shall not be ashamed as sinners 
that. return to folly again. “Thou shalt not be ashamed,” that is, thou shalt 
no more do a shameful thing, as thou hast done. The guilt of sin being taken 
away by pardoning mercy the reproach of it shall be rolled away from the 
sinner’s own conscience, that being purified, and pacified, and cleansed from 
dead works. When wickedness and wicked people abound in a nation, those 
few in it that are good are ashamed of them and of their land; but when sinners 
are converted, and the land reformed, that shame, and the cause of it, are 
removed. 2. Their unjust glorying; “I will take away out of the midst of thee,” 


not only the profane that are a shame to thy land, but the hypocrites that 
appear beautiful outwardly, and rejoice in thy pride, in the holy city, the hol 
house. ‘These were indeed Israel’s glory, but they made them ate pride, an 


rejoiced in them, as if they were an invincible bulwark to secure them in their 
sinful ways ; they relied on them as their righteousness and strength, boasting 
of “the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord,” Jer. vii.4; they were 
“haughty because of the holy mountain ;” were conceited of themselves, scorn- 
ful of others, and set even the judgments of God at defiance. Note, Church 
privileges, when they are not duly improved as they ought to be, are often made 
the matter of man’s pride, and the ground of their security. But that haughti- 
ness is of all other the most offensive to God which is supported and fed by 
the pretensions of holiness, This God will silence and take away. 

5. That God will have a remnant of holy, humble, serious people among 
them, that shall have the comfort of their relation to him, and interest in him; 
ver. 12, “ I will leave in the midst of thee an afflicted and poor people.” When 
the Chaldeans carried away the Jews into captivity, they left of the poor of the 
land for vine-dressers and husbandmen, a type and figure of God’s distinguished 
remnant, whom he sets apart for himself,—they are afflicted, and poor, and low 
in the world; such God hath chosen, Jas. ii. 5, The poor are evangelized, low 
in their own eyes, afflicted for sin, poor in spirit. They are Gr “s leaving; for 
it is a “remnant according to the election of grace; I have reserved them to 
myself,” saith God, Rom. xi. 4, 5, and “they shall trust in the name of the Lord.” 
Note, Those whom God designs for the glory of his name he enables to trust 
in his name; and the greater their affliction and poverty in the world is, the 
more ey they see to trust in God, having nothing else to trust to, 

im. v. 5. 

6. That this select remnant shall be blessed with purity and peace, ver. 13. 
Ist. they shall be blessed with purity, both in words and actions. They shall 
neither do iniquity nor speak lies ; justice and veracity shall command them, 
and govern them, though it be never so much against their secular interest. 
They shall not only not speak a direct deliberate lie, but “there shall not be a 
deceitful tongue found in their mouth,” not in the mouth of any of them; not 
the least equivocation shall come from them. 2nd. They shall be blessed with 
peace. They shall, as the sheep of God’s pasture, feed and lie down, and “none 
shall make them afraid.” ‘They shall not be fearful themselves, nor shall any 
about them be frightful to them. Note, Those that are careful not to do 
iniquity need not be afraid of any calamity, for it cannot hurt them, and there- 
fore should not terrify them. 


14 Sing, O daughter of Zion ; 

Shout, O Israel ; 

Be glad and rejoice with all the heart, 

O daughter of Jerusalem. 

The Lorp hath taken away thy judgments, 

He hath cast out thine enemy : 

The king of Israel, even the Lorn, is in the midst of 
Thou shalt not see evil any more. [ thee : 
In that day it shall be said to Jerusalem, Fear thou not: 
And to Zion, Let not thine hands be slack. 

The Lorp thy God in the midst of thee is mighty ; 
He will save, he will rejoice over thee with joy ; 

He will rest in his love, he will joy over thee with singing. 


15 


16 
17 


18 I will gather them that are sorrowful for the solemn 
Who are of thee, [assembly 
To whom the reproach of it was a burden. 

19 Behold, at that time I will undo all that afflict thee : 
And I will save her that halteth, and gather her that 

was driven out ; 

And I will get them praise and fame 
In every land where they have been put to shame. 

20 At that time will I bring you again, 


Even in the time that I gather you: 

For I will make you a name and a praise 

Among all people of the earth, [the Lorp. 
When I turn back your captivity before your eyes, saith 


After the promises of taking away of sin here follow promises of the taking 
away of trouble; for when the cause is removed the effect will cease: what 
makes a people holy will make them happy of course, The precious promises 
here ae to the purified people were to have their full accomplishment in 
the comforts of the Gospel; in the hope, and much more in the enjoyment, 
of which they are here called upon, 1. To rejoice and sing; ver. 14, “Sing 
O daughter of Zion,” sing for joy, ‘shout, O Israel,” in a holy transport and 
exultation. “Be glad and rejoice with all the heait;” let the joy be inward, 
let it be great. Those that love God with all their heart have occasion with 
all their heart to rejoice in him. It was promised, ver. 13, that their sins should 
be mortified, and these fears silenced, and then follows, Sing and rejoice. Notes 
Those that reform have cause to rejoice, whereas Israel cannot rejoice for joy, 
as other people, while she goes a whoring from her God. God’s promises 
applied by faith furnish the saints with constant and abundant matter for joy ; 

Rite are filled with joy and peace in believing ther 2. ‘To throw off all 


was formerly. The “upper lintels” of our version are the capitals of 
the columns, which are the “ knops or chapiters” spoken of in the 
marginal reading here. Cedar has been traced among the ruins of 
the palaces of Nineveh (Layard’s “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 357), 
and was procured from Lebanon (Ibid, p. 644). It was specially used 
for ornamental ceilings and inside work. 

iii. 3. “ Evening wolves” is a term applied to wolves because they 
go forth in the evening to hunt or prey. ‘The latter clause, “gnaw not 


the bones,” &c., rather means that they do not strip off the skin from 
their victims in the’ morning, but at night, when they catch them. 

iii. 6. “I have cut off nations,” without the article, seems to be 
the preferable translation. There is probably an allusion to the 
predictions in the previous chapter. 

iii, 8. It is admitted that this and the verses following have “a 
Messianic tendency,” and some portions cannot well be otherwise 
explained. 
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their discouragements ; ver. 16, “In that day it shall be said to Jerusalem,”—God 
will say it by his prophets, by his providence, their neighbours shall say it, 
they shall it to one another,—“ Fear thou not, be not disposed to fear, do not 
easily admit the impressions of it; when things are bad fear not their being 
worse, but hope they will mend; frighten not thyself upon every occasion. 
“Let not thy Fatan be slack,” or faint; wring not thy hands in despair, drop 
not thy hands in despondency, disfit not thyself for thy work and warfare by 
giving way to doubts and fears. Pluck up thy spirits; and in token of that lift 
up thy hands, “the hands that hung down,” Heb. xii, 12; Isa. xxxv.3. Lift 
up thy hands in prayer to God; lift up thy hands to help thyself. Fear makes 
the hands slack, but faith and hope make them vigorous; and the joy of the 
land will be our strength, both for doing and suffering. 

Let us now see what these precious promises are, which are here made 
to the people of God, for the banishing of their griefs and fears, and the 
encouraging of their hopes and joys; and to us are these promises made as 
well as to them. 

First. An end shall be put to all their troubles and distresses; ver. 15, “ The 
Lord hath taken away thy judgments,” hath removed all the calamities thou 
hast been eating under, which were the punishments of thy sin. The noise 
of war shall be silenced, the reproach of famine done away, and the captivity 
brought back. Though some grievances remain, they shall be only afflictions, 
and not judgments, for sin shall be pardoned. ‘He hath cast out thine 
enemy,” that has thrust himself into thy land, and triumphed over thee. He 
hath swept out thine enemy, so some read it, as dirt is swept out of the house 
to the dunghill. When they sweep out their sins with the besom of reforma- 
tion God will sweep out their enemies with the besom of destruction. If they 
should need correction, they shall fall into the hands of the Lord, whose 
mercies are great, and shall not again fall into the hands of man, whose tender 
mercies are cruel. “Thou shalt not see evil any more,” not such evil days as 
thou hast seen. Note, The way to get clear of the evil of trouble is to 
meen clear from the evil of sin; and to them that do so trouble has no real 
evil in it. 

Secondly. God will give them the tokens of his presence with them. Though he 
has long seemed to stand at a distance, they having provoked him to withdraw, 
he will make it to appear that he is with them of a truth; “The Lord is in the 
midst of thee, O Zion,” of thee, O Jerusalem, as the sun in the centre of the 
universe, to diffuse his light and influence upon every part. He is in the midst 
of thee, to preside in all thine affairs, and to take care of all thine interests. 
And, 1. He is the King of Israel, ver. 15; and is in the midst of thee, as a king 
in the midst of his people. With an eye to this, our Lord Jesus is called the 
King of Israel, Jno. i. 49; and he is, and will be, in the midst of his church 
always, even to the end of the world, to receive the homage of his subjects 
and to give out his favours to them, even where but “two or three are gathered 
together in his name.” 2. Heis the Lord thy God, thine in covenant; and he 
is in the midst of thee as ay God, whom thou hast an interest in, and whose 
own thou art. He has put himself into dear relation to thee, laid himself by 
promise under obligations to thee; and, that thou mayst have abundant com- 
fort in both, he is in the midst of thee, nigh at hand to answer both. 3. He 
that ‘‘is in the midst of thee,” as thy God and King, is mighty, is almighty, is 
able to do all for thee that thou needest and canst desire. 4. He has engaged 
his power for thy succour; “‘ He will save.” He will be Jesus; he will answer 
the name, for he will save his people from their sins. 

Thirdly. God will take de pe in them, and in doing them good. The 
expressions of this are very lively and affecting; ver. 17, ““ He will rejoice over 
thee with joy;” will not only be well pleased with thee upon thy repentance 
and reformation, and take thee into favour, but will take a complacency in 
thee, as the bridegroom doth in his bride, or the bride in her ornaments, 
Isa. \xii. 3—5. The conversion of sinners, and the consolation of saints, is the 
«vy of angels; for it is the joy of God himself, The church should be the joy 
of the whole earth, Ps. xlviii. 2, for it is the “joy of the whole heaven.” He will 
rest in his love, will be silent in his love, so the word is; will not rebuke thee 
as { have done, for thy sins; will acquiesce in thee, and in my relation to thee. 
1 know not where there is the 1tike expression of Christ’s love to his church, 
unless in that song of songs, Cant. iv. 5, “Thou hast ravished my heart, my 
sister, = spouse, with one of thine eyes.” © the condescensions of Divine 
grace! The great God not only loves his saints, but he loves to love them, is 
pleased that he has pitched upon these objects of his love. He “will joy over 
them with singing.” He that is grieved for the sin of sinners, rejoiceth in the 
graces and services of the saints, and is ready to express that joy, by singing 
over them, “The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him;” and in them 
Jesus Christ will shortly be glorified and admired. 

Fourthly. God will comfort Zion’s mourners, that sympathize with her in 


| her griefs, and will wipe away their tears; ver. 18, “ I will gather them that are 

sorrowful for the solemn assemblies, to whom the reproach of it was a burthen.” 
| See, 1. Who they are whom God will rejoice in, and make to rejoice. They are 
such as are sorrowful; they only must expect to reap in joy that sow in tears. 
The sorrowful now shall be for ever joyful. 2. What is the great matter of 
sorrow to Zion’s mourners, when Zion is in mourning. Many are her calamities, 
the city is ruined, the palaces demolished, trade is at an end, and the adminis- 
tration of public justice; but all these are nothing to them in comparison with 
| the desolations of the sanctuary, the destruction of the temple and the altar, 
to attend on which, in solemn feasts, all Israel used to come together three 
times.a year: it is for those sacred solemn assemblies that, they are sorrowful, 
Ist. Because they are dispersed. There is no temple to come up to, or, if there 
were, no people to come up to it, so that the “solemn feasts and sabbaths are 
forgotten in Zion,” Lam. ii. 6. Note, The restraining of public assemblies for 
religious worship, the scattering of them by their enemies, or the forsaking of 
them by their friends, so that either there are no assemblies, or not solemn 
ones, is a very sorrowful thing to all good people. If the ways of Zion mourn, 
the sons of Zion mourn too. And hereby they make it to appear that they are 
indeed of Zion, living members of that body with the grievances of which they 
are so sensibly affected. 2nd. Because they are despised. The reproach of the 
solemn assemblies is a burthen to them. It had been the lot of the solemn 
assemblies to lie under a great deal of reproach, Satan and his instruments 
having a particular spite at them, as the great support of the interests of God's 
kingdom among men. Black and odious characters have been put upon those 
assemblies; and this is a burthen to all those who have a cordial concern for 
the glory of God and the welfare of the souls of men. her reckon that the 
reproaches of those who reproach the solemn assemblies fall upon them, fall 
foul upon them. 

Fifthly. God will recover the captives out of the hands of their oppressors, 
and bring home the banished that seemed to be expelled, ver. 19, 20. 1. Their 
enemies shall be disabled to detain them in bondage: “At that time { will undo 
all that afflict thee,” will break their power, and blast their counsels, so that 
they shall ke forced to surrender the prey they have taken. Confictam,— I will 
take them to task ;’ I will be doing with them shortly, and so as to make an end 
of them. Note, Those that abuse and oppress God’s people take the ready 
way to undo themselves, 2. They shall be enabled to assert and recover 
their liberty, and all the difficulties in the way of it shall be surmounted. Is 
the church weak and wounded ? “I will save her that halteth,” as was promised, 
Mic. iv.7. He wiil help her when she cannot help herself, even “the lame 
shall take the prey,” Jsa. xxxiii. 23. Is she dispersed, and not likely to inecor- 

orate for her common beuefit? I will “ gather her that was driven out, and 

ring her again at the time that 1 gather her;” one act of mercy and grace shall 
serve both to collect them out of their dispersions and conduct them to their 
own land. When the people’s hearts are prepared, the work will be done sud- 
denly; and who ean hinder it, if God undertake to effect it? “1 will turn back 
your captivity before your eyes, saith the Lord;” you shall plainly discern the 

and of God in it, and say, “ This is the Lord’s doing.” a 

Sixthly. God will by all this put honour upon them, and gain them respect 
from all about them. Israel was at first “made high above all nations in praise 


and fame,” Deu. xxvi.19. The reproach brought upon them was therefore one - 


of the sorest of their grievances,—nothing cuts deeper to those that are in 
honour than disgrace doth,—and therefore, when God returns in mercy to his 
church, it is here promised that she shall regain her credit; all the reproach 
shall be for ever folled away, as Israel’s at Gilgal, Jos. v. 9. The church shall 
be as honourable as ever she has been despicable. 1. Even those that have re- 
proached her shall be made to respect her. “I will get them praise and fame 


the witnesses of their disgrace may see cause to change their mind concerning 
them. They that said, This is Zion, whom no man looketh after, shall say, This 
is Zion, whom the great God looks after: and she that was looked upon to be 
the offscouring of the earth now appears to be the darling of heaven. 2. Even 
those that never knew her shall be brought to honour her ; ver. 20, “ I will make 
you a name and a praise among all the people of the earth ;” so the Jewish church 
was, when the fear of the Jews fell upon their neighbours, sth. viii. 17; and 
some of all nations said, “ We will go with you, for we have heard that God is 
with you,” Zee. viii, 23. So the Christian church was, when it was made to 
flourish in the world, for there is that in it which may justly recommend it to 
the value and esteem of all the people of the earth: and so the universal church 
of the firstborn will be in the great day, when the saints shall be brought 
together to Christ, that he may be admired and glorified in them, and they 
admired and glorified in him, before angels and men. ‘Then will God’s Israel 
| be “made a name and a praise” to eternity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


TO THE BOOK 


OF ZEPHANIAH. 


Crap. 11.—4. Gaza shall be penta Supplementary Note, Jer. xlv. 5. 
Ashhelon a desolation: they shall drive out Ashdod ; Ekron shall be rooted up. 
6. And the sea-coasts shall be cottages for shepherds. Supplementary Note, 
Eze, xxv. 16. ‘The ruins of white marble sometimes found at Gaza prove that 
it was formerly the abode of luxury and opulence. It has shared in the score! 
destruction; and, notwithstanding its proud title of the capital of Palestine, 
it is now no more than a defenceless village, apices by, at most, only two 
thousand inhabitants.—The sea-coast, by which it was formerly washed, is 
every day removing farther from the deserted ruins of Ashkelon.—Amidst the 
various successive ruins, those of Edzoud, (Ashdod,) so powerful under the 
Philistines, are now remarkable for their scorpions.—Volney’s Travels.—In 
short, cottages for shepherds, and folds for flocks, partially scattered along the 
sea-coasts, are now truly the best substitutes for populous cities that the once 
powerful realm of Philistia can produce; and the remnant of that land which 
gave titles and grandeur to the lords of the Philistines is destroyed. Gaza, the 
chief of its satrapies, ‘the abode of luxury and opulence,’ now bereaved of its 
king, and bald of all its fortifications, is the defenceless residence of a subsidiary 
ruler of a devastated province; and, in kindr+d degradation, ornaments of its 
«nce splepdid edifices are now bedded in # wall that forms an inclosure for 


beasts. A handful of men could now take unobstructed possession of that 
place where a strong city opposed the entrance, and defied, for a time, the 
power, of the conqueror of the world. The walls, the dwellings, and the people 
of Ashkelon have all perished; and though its name was, in the time of the 
crusades, shouted in triumph throughout every land in Europe, it is now 
literally without an inhabitant, And Ashdod, which withstood a siege treble 
the duration of that of Troy, and thus outrivalled far the boast of Alexander 
at Gaza, has, in verification of “the word of God, which is sharper than any 
two-edged sword,” been cut off, and has fallen before it to nothing. ‘There is 
yet another city which was noted by the prophets, the very want of any inform- 
ation respecting which, and the absence of its name from several modern Maps 
of Palestine, while the sites of other ruined cities are marked, are really the 
best confirmation of the truth of the prophecy that could possibly be given: 
Ekron shall be rooted up. Itis rooted up. It was one of the chief cities of the 
Philistines; but though Gaza still subsists, and while Ashkelon and Ashdod 
retain their names in their ruins, the very name of Ekron is missing.—A‘eith on 
BK barf Since the above observations of Dr. Keith were written, Ekron 
has been inserted on one of the maps in Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible. most 
| probably on the authority of Dr. Robinson, who describes the small Moslem 


iii. 9. For “language” the Hebrew has “lip;” but the phrase 
means that God will give or restore to the nations a pure utterance. 
They will speak what is right. For “one consent” the Hebrew 
has “one shoulder,” the idea being that they would all bear equally 
the yoke of the Lord, and all alike serve him. 

iii. 10. The rivers of Ethiopia, or Cush, are also mentioned in Isa. 
xviii. 1. The Nile, as is well known, receives the waters of many 
other rivers in Ethiopia, the modern Abyssinia, and neighbouring 
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fugitives would come from far distant regions. 
iii. 11. The Jews would be humbled, and no longer haughty in 
God’s holy hill, or Jerusalem. 
“because of.” . 
iii. 14, “ Daughter of Zion” and “daughter of Jerusalem” may 
ces mean the inhabitants of the city or the city itself, most lik 
the latter. ie 


countries. It is intended to show that the returning exiles and 
The Hebrew reads “in” and not 
| 


in every land where they have been put to shame,” that the same who were © 


ej re 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO ZEPHANIAH. 


village of Akri, five miles south of Ramleh, as occupying the situation of Ekron. 
This situation corresponds to all that is known of the ancient city; the radical 
letters of the Arabic name are the same as those of the Hebrew, and both the 
Christians and Moslems of the neighbourhood regard the site as the same. 
The village is built of unburnt bricks, and, as there are no apparent ruins, 


Ekron was probably of the same materials. It is alleged, however, that cisterns | 


and the stones of handmills are often found at Akri, and the adjacent fields.— 
Cyclo, of Bib. Liter., art. Ekron. Nothwithstanding this, it is not the less 
certain that Ekron is rooted out. The very description of Akri, as occupying 
its site, and of the cisterns and stones of handmills being found there, an 


m the adjacent fields, are all the more striking proofs of this fact, and give but | 


additional force to Dr. Keith's concluding words:—‘ The wonderful contrast 
in each particular, whether in respect to the land or to the cities of the Philis- 
tines, is the exact counterpart of the literal prediction; and, having the testi- 
mony of Volney to all the facts, and also indisputable evidence of the great 
priority of the predictions to the events, what more complete or clearer proof 
could there be, that each and all of them emanated from the prescience of 
Heaven?’ 13—15. He will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness. 
Nineveh ceased to exist before what is usually considered the commencing 
date of authentic history. No mention of the place occurs in the narratives 
of the life and wars of Alexander, though the decisive action which destroyed 
the first Persian monarchy, and transferred the sceptre of the east into his 
hands, was fought in its locality. In the second century of the Christian era, 
Lucian expressly states, that so utterly had Nineveh been destroyed, that no 
vestige of it remained, nor could it be readily ascertained where it had once 
stood. In Gibbon’s relation of the triumph of the emperor Heraclius over the 
troops of Chosroes, A.D. 627, he styles it the ‘battle of Nineveh,’ because fought 
on the vacant site of the city, which afforded a spacious field for the operations 
of the two armies. In a note he adds, that Niebuhr passed over Nineveh with- 
out perceiving it, mistaking for a natural ridge its grass-covered rampart of 
brick or earth. An old English traveller in the district quaintly remarks,— 
* Now it is destroyed, as God foretold it should be, by the Chaldeans, being 
nothing else than a sepulchre of her selfe.’ Subsequently the presumed site of 
the city has been described by Kinneir, Buckingham, and Rich. Following the 
best authorities, ancient Nineveh may be generally described as differing from 
Babylon, which was built as a square, by being in the form of an immense 

arallelogram. It stood upon the Tigris, extending in length along its eastern 

ank, and in breadth from thence towgrds the Lycus, a tributary stream, the 
present Zab. Accordingly, guided by coincidence of position, the traditions 
of the country, and indications of a departed city, the site of Nineveh has 
been fixed on the side of the Tigris opposite Mosul, the head-quarters of a small 
Turkish pashalie, on the west bank of the Tigris. We cross to the eastern side 
by a bridge of boats, leading to the remnant of one of stone, at present extend- 
ing over the space occupied by the river when in a flood. There are then before 
us two principal mounds, nearly due north and south of each other, called Tel 
Koyunjuk and Nebbi Yunus, distinctly visible from the opposite bank of the 
stream. Both are artificial elevations, clothed with grass, or otherwise culti- 
vated, except where occupied by the dwellings of some villagers, and might be 
mistaken on a hasty g)ance for natural ground. The northern mound, Tel Koy- 
unjuk, according to the measurement of Mr. Rich, is forty-three feet in perpen- 
dicular height, and seven thousand six hundred and ninety-one feet in circum- 
ference, of an irregular form, with steep sides and a level summit. Some years 
ago, upon excavating at this spot for stone to repair the bridge over the flood 
ground of the Tigris, the workmen opened a sepulchral chamber, in which was 
an inscription, and among bones and rubbish a woman’s khalkhal or bracelet 
for the ancle, of silver, covered with torquoise-coloured rust; another differ- 
ently formed of gold, called a hejil, being without bells ; and a perfect bracelet 
of gold beads with pieces of engraved agate. The articles were disposed of, 
and the chamber obliterated in the work of farther excavation. Koyunjuk is 


called by the natives the Kalaa, or castle of Ninewe. The southern mound, 
Nebbi Yunus, or the prophet Jonah, was once the site of a monastery, named 
after the Divine messenger, from a tradition that Jonah preached on the 


spot. The hill itself is about fifty feet in perpendicular height above the level 
of the plain, and exceeds four hundred and thirty-one feet in length from east 
to wes}, and three hundred and fifty-five in breadth from north te south. Its 
antiquity and artificial character are attested by the remains found on digging 
into it, consisting of bricks and pottery with cuneiform inscriptions, one of 
which, more than a foot thick, and covered with writing, is now in the British 
museum. This is a summary of the knowledge obtained respecting the remains 
of Nineveh, down to the period of Mr. Rich’s lamented death, who four times 
visited the spot during his stay at Bagdad as the English resident. In the year 
1833, the French journals announced the success with which some excavations 
had been crowned, commenced by their consul, M. Botta, at the village of 
Khorsobad, about five hours of caravan journey eastward from Mosul. The 
village occupies a mound into which his workmen penetrated, and aided by 
fresh hands, supplied by the funds contributed by the French government, 
finally fifteen chambers were opened, some a hundred feet in length, evidently 
forming part of astately palace. The walls of these chambers were sculptured 
with representations of historical events, and with writing in the cuneiform 
character, so placed as to leave no doubt that it contains explanations of the 
events described, and the names of the actors in them. Upon the discovery of 
these antiquities being reported to the French government, the sum of fifty 
thousand franes was granted to M. Botta for his private expenses, and a hun- 
dred thousand franes for that of excavating, while two artists, M. M. Costa and 
Flandin, were sent out to make drawings of unremovable sculptures, and a ship 
was despatched to Bussora for the purpose of transporting to Paris those that 
eould be taken away. The return of this vessel to Havre, laden with the spoils 
of ancient architecture and art, has recently been announced; and a room 
on the ground-floor of the Louvre has been prepared for their reception, 
which is to bear the name of the salle de Nineveh. From Mosul, the river is 
descended in light craft or keleks, (see Supplementary Notes to Isa. xviii. 2,) of 
identical construction with the rafts described by Herodotus as common in this 
region in his day, more than two thousand years ago; and communicating 
westward with the Euphrates by numerous canals which are still traceable, 
and southward through the Persian Gulf with the Indian Ocean, Nineveh, by 
means of the Tigris, had ample facilities for the prosecution of commerce. ‘The 
defiance of the prephet, “Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars 
of heaven,” Naa. iii. 16, indicates the commercial habits of the people. We 
then arrive at the village of Nimroud, about six hours’ journey from Mosul. 
The Turks generally believe this to have been Nimrod’s own city, and one 
or two of the better informed, (says Mr. Rich, Koordistan, ii. 231,) with whom 
l conversed at Mosul, said it was Al Athur, or Ashur, from which the whole 
It is curious that the villagers still consider 


country was denominated. 
Nimrod as their founder. The village story-tellers have a book they call 
the Kisseh Nimrod, or Tales of Nimrod, with which they entertain the pea- 


sunts on a winter night. ‘This statement is remarkable, viewed in connec- 
tion with the fact, that it still remains a yexed question with biblical phi- 
lologists, whether the passage in Genesis, “ Out of that land (Shinar) went 


“iii, 15. “Thou shalt not see evil any more” does not necessarily 
mean tnat there would be neither sin nor suffering, but rather no 


ty. : 
iii. 16. “ Let not thine hands be slack” is an exhortation against 
the failure of energy, which is one of the consequences of fear. 
iii. 18. The italics in this verse indicate that the Hebrew text is 
obscure. Kimchi understands it to mean, “I will collect the afflicted 
who were remote from the solemn assembly,’’ &c. ‘‘Who are of thee” 


forth Ashur, and builded Nineveh,” ought not rather to be rendered, as 
it is in the margin, ‘Out of that land he {Nimrod) went forth inte Ashur 
(Assyria,) and builded Nineveh.’ Reyarded either way, it is singulay -o find 
an obscure place on the site of Nineveh, connected by name at local 
tradition with the first settler in the country. Upon opening a mcund at 
this village, Mr. Layard found an entrance evidently into a building. The 
entrance was formed by two magnificent lions, winged and human-handed, 
Upon farther excavation, it led into a hall, a hundred and fifty feet long by 
thirty broad, from which several entrances, each formed by winged lions or 
bulls, led to other chambers, and successively fourteen were opened without 
the whole having been explored. He proceeded laboriously in his work 
maugre all impediments, and the British Museum now contains some of the 
results of his indefatigable researches. From these our artist has made several 
sketches. ‘The whole of the marbles found are in perfect preservation, and the 
sculptures in relievo shew a degree of art far beyond that which the Egyptians 
had attained. We are reminded in these sculptures of the spirited descriptions 
of the chariots and horses, and warriors pe drivers of Assyria, as given by 
Nahum, ‘Three palaces have been discovered, one at Khorsabad by M. Botta, 
and two by Mr. Layard. The walls of the palace at Nimroud, whence the 
sculptures have been taken, are of unburnt brick or clay, incrusted with slabs 
of marble, eight inches thick and seven feet wide; the height is not at present 
ascertained, as the inscriptions were cut off to make the marbles more port- 
able. These slabs were firmly united together by plugs of brass or w ood, as 
well as wedge-shaped cramps, and each wall presented a record of the valour 
of the king, both in the war and the chase. ‘There are nine of these in the 
Museum, the subjects of which are,—the attack of a fortified city,—the king 
drinking,—the king’s chariot drawn by three horses,—the standard-bearer an 
charioteers of the great king,—the king in the van of a battle, riding in his 
chariot with his charioteer and shield-bearer,—a hawk-headed deity, seven feet 
high,—a bull hunt, the king in his chariot, with his huntsmen riding sideways 
on one horse, and leading another richly caparisoned,—a lion hunt, the king 
being in his chariot drawn by three horses, which the charioteer urges for- 
ward to escape a lion which has already placed his claw on the back of the 
chariot infuriated with the wounds of four arrows sticking in his body,—a 
league or treaty of peace, exhibiting two kings, both on foot,—and a colossal 
human-headed divinity. The historical part of these tablets is evidently 
designed to exhibit the exploits of one king, whose likeness is preserved 
throughout, and is doubtless a genuine portrait. The name may ultimately be 
discovered by deciphering the forthcoming inscriptions. Besides these, vasex 
drinking cups, chairs, tables, and other articles of domestic use, bracelets, ear= 
rings, and other personal ornaments, occur in the sculptures, and all designed 
in so bold a style, and beautifully finished. ‘There are not a few points in the 
Scriptural account of Babylon and Nineveh which the sculptures of this sub- 
terranean edifice authenticate and verify. Babylon is described in the Bible 
as a land of graven images—a statement which would lead us to infer that in 
the country of Babylonia the arts were universally diffused, and had attained 
some degree of perfection. There is the most perfect accordance on this point 
between the pages of the Bible and the walls of this palace. We find mention 
made, too, of the “ pleasant furniture” of Nineveh; and we find articles of this 
description frequently introduced in the bas-reliefs we have described. More- 
over, the absence of every thing of value, and the marks of fire still visible 
on the edifice, make it apparent that it was first plundered and then burnt, as 
the prophet foretold. Little did the builders of this edifice imagine the singular 
fortune that awaited it,—that it should long outlast the Assyrian monarchy 
itself; and, after being buried for ages in darkness, should be brought forth to the 
light, to be the marvel of the last ages of the world, and to bear its testimony 
to matters of infinitely higher moment to man than the magnificence of the 
art with which it was so profusely decorated—even the supremacy and truth 
of that God who foretold by his prophets its destruction, and that of the 
ower that flourished in it, ere yet a stone of it had been overthrown. Such 
continues Wylie, in his work on Fulfilled Prophecy,) is the latter end of that 
city which repented in sackcloth and ashes at the preaching of Jonah—which 
Jehovah at that time spared—but which, returning to her former wicked- 
ness, was at last fearfully overthrown. Yet, as if the Divine #=dignuation 
against Nineveh had begun of late to be mitigated, the aspect of her ruins 
is now of a less gloomy character than that which belongs to the remains 
of some other large cities. The scene is almost a pleasant and pastoral oue. 
The dust of Nineveh sleeps beneath a fresh and beautiful turf. On some 
portions of the plain the plough has been busy for ages; and the ground is 
covered with crops of grain and cotton, which the niggard soil produces only 
on the alternate years. ‘The rest of the plain is covered with green sward, 
dotted here and there with patches of tamarisk bushes. Here there is nothing 
of the scathed and blasted look which the plain of Chaldea presents, nor are 
there here those gigantic and hoary mounds which give such unspeakable 
sublimity to the site of Babylon. One has to reflect on the long line of monarchs 
and princes who flourished here—the stately palaces—the delicious gardens— 
the multitude of men—the wealth, the luxury, the wickedness of which this 
plain was once the abode, and to contrast it with its utter desertion now, and 
the deep and perpetual silence that reigns over it, befure he can feel the trul 
sublime character of the scene on which he is gazing. Still, as we have said. 
there is, to this hour, some doubt regarding the site of Nineveh, which, how- 
ever, it is probable will be speedily dispelled by the investigations going on 
there. Ifthe remains we have described are the ruins of Nineveh, “ how is she 
become a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in!” If these are not the 
ruins of Nineveh, no man knows where it stood. In either case, how exact 
has been the fulfilment of the prophecy: “ He will make an utter end of the 
place thereof!”’ 


Cnapr. I11.—10. From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants. See Sup- 
reese Note on Nah. iii. 9. It is a well ascertained fact, though all the 

istorical circumstances with which it is connected have not yet been brougnt 
to light, that there have long existed in the west of Abyssinia a people called 
Falashas, or emigrants, who maintain that they derived their origin from 
Palestine, and all of whom profess the Jewish religion. They are identified, 
as to physical traits, not with the African races living in Ethiopia, but with the 
tribes of Arabia. They have their own government conceded to them by the 
Negus, or king of Ethiopia. When Bruce was there they had a Jewish king 
named Gideon, and his queen, Judith. Considering how greatly the Chris- 
tianity of Abyssinia has beer mixed up with Judaism, there is every reason to 
believe that most of the early converts in that country belonged to this very 
people. That the Falashas are part of the dispersed people whose conversion 
is here predicted, | can have no doubt. They are singled out as a separate 
portion of the scattered seed of Abraham, most probably on account of the 

eculiar circumstances in which they have lived during the dispersion. heir 

ringing of Jehovah’s offering does not necessarily imply that they are, on their 
conversion, to come with gifts to Jerusalem; all that is intended may only be 
the pure offering, which, under the new dispensation, was to be presented in 
every place; see ‘Mal. i. 41; amd compare ver. 9.—H, 


signifies most probably “they belong to thee,” or form a portion of 
thy citizens, though brought from afar. The words “to whom” are 
needless; and the last words may be rendered “ the burden upon it 
is reproach,” or “reproach is a burden upon it,” or “the burden of 
reproach is upon it.” What the “it” refers to is very uncertain, but 
perhaps the city itself. Commentators and critics, as well as the 
translators, differ so much in regard to the passage, that all we can do 
is to mention the explanation which on the whole we prefer. 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


TnE captivity in Babylon gave a very remarkable turn to the affairs of the Jewish church, both in history and prophecy. It is made a signal epocha in our 
Saviour’s genealogy, Mat.i.17. Nine of the twelve minor prophets, whose oracles we have been hitherto consulting, lived and preached before that captivity; 
and most of them had an eye to it in their prophecies, foretelling it as the just punishment of Jerusalem’s wickedness. But the last three (in whom the spirit of 
prophecy took its period, until it revivedin Christ’s forerunner,) lived and preached after the return out of captivity,—not immediately upon it, but some time 
after, Haggai and Zechariah appeared much about the same time—eighteen years after the return—when the building of the temple was both retarded by its 
enemies and neglected by its friends. “ Then the prophets, Haggai the prophet, and Zechariah the son of Iddo, prophesied unto the Jews that were in Jerusalem, 
in the name of the God of Israel, even unto them,” so we read, Ezr.v. 1, to reprove them for their remissness, and to encourage them to revive that good work 
when it had stood still for some time, and to go on with it vigorously, notwithstanding the opposition they met with in it. Haggai began two months before 
Zechariah, who was raised up to second him, that out of the mouth of two witnesses the word might be established: but Zechariah continued longer at the 
work; for all Haggai’s prophecies that are recorded were delivered within four months, in the second year of Darius, between the beginning of the sixtr 
month and the end of the ninth; but we have Zechariah’s prophecies dated above two years after, Zec. vii. 1. Some have the honour to lead, others to com 
fast, in the work of God. The Jews ascribe to these two prophets the honour of being members of the great synagogue, as they call it, which was formed 
after the return out of captivity; we think it more certain, and it was their honour, and a much greater honour, that they prophesied of Christ. Haggai 
spoke of him as the glory of the latter house, and Zechariah as the Man, the Branch. In them the light of that morning star shone more bright than in the 
foregoing prophecies, as they lived nearer the time of the rising of the Sun of righteousness, and now began to see his day approaching. The Septuagint 
makes Haggai and Zechariah to be the penmen of Ps, cxxxviii., cxlvi, cxlvii., and cxlviii. 
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{n this chapter, after the preamble of the prophecy, we have, I. A reproof of the porpe Ye clothe you, 
of the Jews for their dilatoriness and slothfulness in building the temple, which had But th . ' ‘ 
provoked God to contend with them by the judgment of famine and scarcity; with an u ere 1S none warm ; 
And he that earneth wages 


exhortation to them to resume that good work, and to prosecute it in good earnest, 
Earneth wages to put it into a bag with holes. 


ver. 1—ll. IL. The good success of this sermon, appearing in the people’s return and 
close application to that work, wherein the prophet, in God’s name, animated and 

Thus saith the Lorn of hosts; 
Consider your ways. 


encouraged them, assuring them that God was with them, ver, 12—15. 
N the second year of Darius 
Go up to the mountain, and bring wood, 
And build the house; 


the king, in the sixth month, 
And I will take pleasure in it, 


» in the first day of the month, 

came the word of the Lorp 

by Haggai the prophet unto And I will be glorified, saith the Lorp. 

Zerubbabel thesonofSheal-|| 9 Ye looked for much, and, lo, i came to little; 
And when ye brought 7 home, I did blow upon it. 
Why? saith the Lorp of hosts. 


CHAPTER IT. But ye are not filled with drink ; 
7 
8 


tiel, governor of Judah, and 


to Joshua the s0n of Jose- Because of mine house that is waste, 
dech, the high priest, saying, And ye run every man unto his own house. 
2 Thus speaketh the Lorn of||10 Therefore the heaven over you is stayed from dew, 
hosts, saying, This people say, The time is not come,||__—_ And the earth is stayed from her fruit. 
the time that the Lorn’s house should be built. 8||!1 And I called for a drought ; 
Then came the word of the Lorp by Haggai the pro-|| Upon the land, and upon the mountains, 
phet, saying, 
4 Js it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your cieled houses, 
And this house lie waste? 
5 Now therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts ; 
Consider your ways. 
6 Ye have sown much, 
And bring in little ; 


[the oil, 


And upon that which the ground bringeth forth, 
And upon men, and upon cattle, 
And upon all the labour of the hands. 


It was the complaint of the Jews in Babylon that they “saw not their signs,” 
and there was “no more any prophet,” Ps. |xxiv. 9, which was a just judgment 
upon them for mocking and misusing the prophets. We read of no prophets 
they had in their return, as there were in their coming out of Egypt, Hos, xii. 13. 
God stirred them up immediately by his Spirit, to exert themselves in that 
escape, Ezr. i. 5, for though God makes use of prophets he needs them not, 
he can do his work without them. But the lamp of Old Testament prophecy 


Ye eat, shall yet make some bright and glorious efforts before it expire; and Haggai is 
But ye have not enough > the first that appears under the character of a spiritual messenger from heaven, 
Ye drink : when the word of the Lord had been long precious, as when prophecy began, 

e arink, 1 Sam. iii.2, and there had been no open vision. Inthe reign of Darius Hystaspes, 


And upon the corn, and upon the new wine, and upon | 


i. 1. There seems little doubt that Haggai was one who returned 
from captivity at the same time with Zerubabbel and Joshua, 
although there is only the authority of tradition for the fact. Dr. 
Davidson, in “ Horne’s Introduction,” says Haggai “ appeared in the 
second year of the Persian king, Darias Hystaspes, or in the six- 
teenth year after the return from captivity (520 B.c.). The building 
of the Temple had begun in the reign of Cyrus, but had been inter- 
rupted under his suecessors, Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis, through 
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unfavourable representations of the Samaritans. Haggai had induced 
Darius to cancel the decree of his predecessor on the throne, which 
forbad the building of the Temple, and, supported by his fellow- 
prophet, Zechariah, stirred up the people to resume the undertaking.” 
The book has been divided into four sections: 1. Chap. i. 1—15; 2. ii. 
1—9; 3. ii. 10—19; 4. ii. 20—23. Although called forth by cireum-. 
stances, the book contains an important Messianic prediction. The 


Persian monarch Darius, the son of Hystaspes, mentioned in this book, — 
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the third of the Persian abs ta in the second year of his reign, this prophet 
was sent; and the word of the Lord came to him, and came by him, to the 
leading men among the Jews, who are here named, ver. 1. The chief governor, 
1. Of the state; that was Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, of the house of David, 
who was commander-in-chief of the Jews, in their return out of captivity. 
2. In the chureh; and that was Joshua the son of Josedech, who was now high 
priest. They were great men, and good men, and yet were to be stirred up to 
their duty when they grew amiss. What the people also were faulty in they 
must be told of, that they might use their power and interest for the mending 
of it. The prophets, who were extraordinary messengers, did not go about to 
set aside the ordinary institutions of magistracy and ministry, but endeavoured 
to render both more eftectual for the ends to which they were appointed, for 
both ought to be supported. Now observe, 

First. What the sin of the Jews was at this time, ver. 2. As soon as they 
came up out of captivity they set up an altar for sacrifice, and within a year 
after laid the foundations of a temple, zr, iii. 10. They then seemed very 
forward in it, and it was likely enough that the work would be done suddenly ; 
but being served with a prohibition some time after from the Persian court, 
and charged not to go on with it, they not only yielded to the force when they 
were actually under it, which might be excused, but afterwards, when the vio- 
lence of the opposition was abated, they continued very indifferent to it; had 
no spirit or courage to set about it again, but seemed glad they had a pretence 
to let it stand still. Though they who are employed for God may be driven off 
from their work by a storm, yet they must return to it as soon as the storm is 
over: these here did not do so, but continued loitering, until they were afresh 
minded of their duty. And that which they suggested one to another was, 
ere time is not come, the time that the Lord’s house should be built;’ 
that is, 

1. Our time has not come for the doing of it, because we have not yet got up 
our backs after our captivity, our losses are not repaired, nor have we yet got 
beforehand in the world. It istoo great an undertaking for new beginners inthe 
world, as we are; let us first get our own houses up, before we talk of building 
churches; and in the mean time let a bare altar serve us, as it did our father 
Abraham. They did not say, they would not build a temple at all, but not yet; 
it is allin good time. Note, Many a good work is put by, by being put off; as 
Felix put off the prosecution of his convictions to a more convenient season. 
They do not say, they will never repent, and reform, and be religious, but not 
yet; and so the great business we were sent into the world to do is not done, 
under pretence it is all in good time to go about it. 

2. God’s time has not come for the doing of it; for, say they, the restraint laid 
upon us by authority in a legal way is not broken off, and therefore we ought 
not to proceed, though there be a present connivance of authority. Note, There 
is an aptness in us to misinterpret providential discouragements in our duty, 
as if they amounted to a discharge from our duty, when they are only intended 
for the trial and exercise of our courage and faith. It is bad to neglect our 
duty, but it is worse to vouch providence for the patronising of our neglects. 

Secondly. What tne judgments of God were by which they were punished 
for this neglect, ver. 6,9—11. They neglected the building of God’s house, and 

ut that off, that they might have time and money for their secular affairs. 
They desired to be excused from such an expensive piece of work, under this 
pretence, that they must provide for their families; their children must have 
meat and portions too, and till they have got beforehand in the world they 
eannot think of rebuilding the temple. ow, that the punishment might 
answer the sin, God by his providence kept them still behindhand. And that 
porersyrebion they thought to prevent by not building the temple God brought 
upon them for not building it. They were sensible of the smart of the judg- 
ment, and every one complained of the unseasonable weather, and the great 
losses they sustained in their corn and cattle, and the decay of trade, but they 
were not sensible of the cause of the judgment, and the ground of God’s con- 
troversy with them; they did not, or would not, see and own that it was for 
their putting off the building of the temple that they lay under these manifest 
tokens of God's displeasure; and therefore God here gives them notice that 
this was it for which he contended with them. Note, We need the help of 
God’s prophets and ministers to expound to us not only the judgments of God's 
mouth, but the judgments of his hands, that we may understand his mind 
and meaning, in his rod as well as in his word, to discover to us not only 
wherein we have offended God, but wherein God shews himself offended at 
us. Let us observe, F 

1. How God contended with them, He did not send them into captivity 
again, nor bring a foreign enemy upon them, as they deserved, but took the 
correcting of them into his own hands, for his mercies are great. 

Ist. He that giveth seed to the sower denied his blessing upon the seed sown, 
and then it never prospered; they had nothing, or next to nothing, from it. 
“They sowed much,” ver. 6, kept a deal of ground in tillage, which they might 
expect would turn to a better advantage than usual, because their land had 
long lain fallow, and had enjoyed its sabbath. Having sowed much, they 
Tooked for much from it, enough to spend, and enough to spare too, but were 
disappointed ; they bring in little, very little, ver. 6. However, when they have 
made the utmost of it, it comes to little, ver. 9, it did not yield as they expected ; 
Jsa. y. 10, “ The seed of an homer shall yield an ephah,” a bushel’s sowing shall 

ield a peck. Note, Our expectations from the creature are oftentimes most 
rustrated when they are most raised; and then, when we look for much, it 
comes to little, that our expectation may be from God only, in whom it will be 
outdone. We are here told how they came to be disappointed; ver. 10, “ The 
heaven over you is stayed from dew.” He that has the key of the clouds in his 
hands shut them up, and withheld the rain when the ground called for it, the 
former or the latter rain, and then of course “the earth is stayed from her 
fruit ;” for if the heaven be as brass the land is as iron. ‘The corn ity came 
up very well, and promised a very plentiful crop, but for want of the dews at 
bearing time it never filled, but was parched with the heat of the sun, and so 
withered away. The restored captives, that had long been kept bare in Babylon, 
thought they should never want when they had got their own land in possession 
again, and had that at command; but what the better are they for it, unless 
they had the clouds at command too? God will make us sensible of our neces- 
sary and constant dependence upon him, throughout all the links in the chain 
of second causes, from first to last ; so that we can at no time say, Now we have 
no farther occasion for God and his providence: see Hos. ii. 21. But God not 
only withheld the cooling rains, but he appointed the scorching heats; ver. 11, 
“1 called for a drought upon the land,” ordered the weather to be extremely 
hot, and then the fruits of the earth were burnt up. See how every creature is 
that to us that God makes it to be, either comfortable or afflictive, serving us or 
incommoding us. 2 pegs Naor the inferior creatures is so necessary and 
beneficial to the world as the heat of the sun,—that is it that puts life into the 
plants, and renews the face of the earth at spring; and yet, if that goes into an 
extreme, it undoes all again. Our Creator is our best friend, but, if we make 
bim our enemy, we make the best friends we have among the creatures our 
enemies too. This drought God calls for, and it came at the call; as the winds 
and waves, so the rays of the sun obey him, It was universal, and the ill 


etlects of it general; it was a drought upon the mountains, which, lying high, | 
eS 


secured the throne by successful conspiracy against a pretender. He 
attended to the internal organisation of his kingdom, and was 
diverted from his designs of foreign conquest by a revolt of the 
Babylonians under a usurper. After suppressing this revolt, he made 
war upon Scythia, Libya, and India. His dominion was owned in 
Asia Minor, and even in Thrace and Macedonia. He was defeated 
at Marathon, B.c. 490, and, after various troubles, died B.c. 485. 

i. 2—6. From these verses it must be inferred that the Jews who 
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were first affected with it. The mountains were their pasture grcunds, and 
used to be covered over with flocks, but now there is no grass for them. It was 
upon the corn, the new wine, and the oil; all failed through the extremity of the 
hot weather, even all that the ground brought forth; it was all withered. Nay, 
it had an ill influence upon men; the hot weather enfeebled some, and made 
them weary and faint, and spent their spirits; it inflamed others, and put them 
into fevers, It should seem it brought diseases upon cattle too. In short, it 
Pa all the labour of their hands, which they hoped to eat cf, and maintain 
their families by. Note, Meat for the belly is meat that perisheth, and, if we 
labour for that only, we are in danger of losing our labour; but are sure our 
labour shall not be in vain in the Lord, if we labour for meat that endures to 
eternal life; for the hand of the diligent, in the business of religion, will infal- 
libly make rich; whereas, in the business of this life, the most solicitous, and 
the most industrious, often lose the labour of their hands. “ ‘The race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 

end. He that giveth bread to the eater denied his blessing upon the bread 
they eat, and then that did not nourish them. The cause of the withering and 
failing of the corn in the field was visible; it was for want of rain. But, besides 
that, there was a secret blast and curse attending that which they brought 
home. First. When they had it in the barn they were not sure of it. “I did 
blow upon it, saith the Lord of hosts,” ver. 9, and that withered it; as buds are 
sometimes blasted in the spring by a nipping frost, which we see the effects of”, 
but know not the way of. ‘I did blow it away, so the margin reads it. When 
men have heaped wealth er God can scatter it with the breath of his 
mouth as easily as we can blow away a feather. Note, We can never be sure 
of any thing in this world; it is exposed not only when it is in the field, but 
when it is ges for there moth and rust corrupt, Mat. vi. 19. And if we 
would have the comfort and continuance of our temporal enjoyments, we must 
make God our friend; for if he bless them to us they are blessings indeed, but 
if he blow upon them we can expect no good from them,—they “make them- 
selves wings and fly away.” Secondly. When they had it upon the board, it 
was not that to them that they expected ; “ Ye eat, but ye have not enough ;” 
either because the meat is washy and not satisfying, or because the stomach is 
greedy and not satisfied. You eat, but you have no good digestion, and so are 
not nourished by it, nor doth it answer the end; or, you have not enough, 
because you are not content, nor think it enough. “Ye drink,” but are not 
cooled and refreshed by it, “ you are not filled with drink;” you are stinted, 
and have not enough to neue your thirst, the “ new wine is cut off from your 
mouths,” Joel i. 5. Nay, and you drink your water too by measure, and with 
astonishment; you have no comfort of it, because you have no plenty of it, but 
are still in fear of falling short. Thirdly. That which they had upon their 
backs did them no good there; “ Ye clothe you, but there is none warm;” your 
clothes soon wear out, and wax old, and grow thin, because God blows upon 
them, contrary to what Israel’s did in the wilderness, when God blessed them. 
It is God that makes our garments warm upon us, when he quieteth the earth, 
Job xxxvii. 17._ Fourthly. That which they had in their bags, which was not 
laid out, but laid up, yet they were not sure of it. He that earns wages by hard 
labour, and has it paid him in ready current money, yet “ puts it into a bag with 
holes,” it drops through and wastes away insensibly. Every thing is so scarce 
and dear that they spend their money as fast as they get it. Those that lay up 
their treasure on earth put it into a bag with holes, they lose it as they go along, 
and they that come after them pick it up. But if we lay up our treasure in 
heaven, we provide for ourselves “ bags that wax not old,” Lu. xii. 33. 

2. Observe wherefore God thus contended with them, and stopped the current 
of those favours promised them at their return, Joel ii. 24. ‘They provoked him 
to doit; “It is because of my house that is waste.” That is the quarrel God 
has with them. The foundation of the temple is laid, but the building doth not 
go on; every man runs to his own house, to finish that, and to make that con- 
venient and fine, and no care is taken about the Lord’s house; and therefore it 
is that God crosseth you thus in all your affairs, to testify his displeasure against 
you for that neglect, and to bring you to a sense of your sin and folly. Note, As 
those that “seek first the kingdom of God, and the righteousness ” thereof, shall 
not only find them, but are most likely to have other things added to them, so 
they who neglect and postpone those things, will not only lose them, but will 
justly have other things taken away from them. And if God cross us in our 
temporal affairs, and we meet trouble and disappointment, we shall find this is 
the cause of it; the work we have to do for God and our own souls is left 
undone, and we “seek our own things more than the things of Jesus Christ,” 
Phil. ii. 21. 

Thirdly. The reproof which the prophet gives them for their neglect of the 
temple work. “Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses,” to have 
them beautified and adorned, and your families settled in them? They were 
not content with walis and roofs for necessity, but they must have for gaiety 
and fancy. It is high time, saith one, that my house were wainscotted; and 
high time, saith another, that mine were painted; and God's house all this 
while lies waste, and nothing is done at it. What! saith the prophet, Is it 
time you should have your humour pleased, and not vere fees should have your 
God pleased? How was their disposition the reverse of David's, who could not 
be easy in his house of cedar while the ark of God was in curtains, 2 Sam. vii. 2; 
and of Solomon, who built the temple of God before he built a palace for him- 
self. Note, Those are very much strangers to their own interest that prefer 
the conveniences and ornaments of the temporal life before the absolute neces 
sities of the spiritual life; that are full of care to enrich their own houses, 
while God’s temple in their hearts lies waste, and nothing is done for it, or 
in it. 

Fourthly. The good counsel which the prophet gives to them who thus 
despised God, and whom God was therefore justly displeased with. 

1. He would have them reflect. ‘ Now therefore consider your ways,” ver. 5 
and again, ver. 7. Be sensible of the hand of God gone out against you, and 
inquire into the reason. Think what you have done that a eG ci God 
thus to break in upon your comforts; and think what you will do to testify 
your repentance, that God may return in mercy to you. Note, It is the great 
concern of every one of us to consider our ways; ‘to set our hearts to our 
ways,’ so the word is; to “think on our ways,” Ps. exix. 59, to search and try 
them, Lam. iii. 40, to “ponder the path of our feet,” Pr. iv. 26, to apply our 
minds with all seriousness to the great and necessary duty of self-examination, 
and communing with our own hearts concerning our spiritual state, our sins 
that are past, and our duty for the future; for sin is what we must answer for, 
duty is what we must do; about these, therefore, we must be inquisitive, rather 
than about events, which we must leave to God. Many are quic sighted to pry 
into other people’s ways that are very careless of their own; whereas our con- 
cern is to “prove every one his own work,” Gal. vi. 4. : 

2. He would have them reform; ver. 8, “Go up to the mountain,” to Lebanon, 
“and bring wood,” and other materials, that are wanting, “and build the 
house” with all speed,—put it off no longer, but set to it in good earnest 
Note, Our considering of our ways must issue in the amending of whatever we 
tind amiss in them. If any pine has been long neglected, that is not a reason 
why it sLould still be so, but why now at length it should be revived; better 
late than never. And for their encouragement to apply themselves in good 


had returned from captivity, while devoting their energy to the 
restoration of the city and the improvement of their estates, neglected 
to rebuild the Temple. The prophet shows in verse 6 that their labours 
in their own interests were practically ineffectual; their indifference 
to higher duties interfered with their prosperity. i 

i. 8. It appears from Ezra iii. 7 that the Jews had received per- 
mission from Cyrus “to bring cedar-trees from Lebanon to the sea of 
Joppa.” To some extent they used this privilege, but owing to 
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earnest to this work, he assures them, Ist. That tney should be accepted of 
him in it. “Build the house, and I will take pleasure in it;” and that was 
encouragement enough to apply themselves to it with alacrity and resolution, 
and to go through with it, whatever it cost them. Note, Whatever God will 
take pleasure in when it is done, we ought to take pleasure in the doing of, 
and to reckon that inducement enough to set about it, and go on with it, 
in good earnest; for what greater satisfaction can we have in our own bosoms 
than in contributing any thing towards that which God will take pleasure in? 
It ought to have been the top of their ambition to be accepted of the Lord, 
2 Cor. y.9. Though they had foolishly neglected the house of God, yet if at 
length they will resume the care of it, God will not remember against them 
their former neglects, but will take pleasure in the work of their hands. ‘Those 
that have long deferred their return to God, if at length they return with all 
their heart, must not despair of his favour. 2nd. That he would be honoured 
by them in it; ‘‘I will be glorified, saith the Lord.” He will be served and 
worshipped in the temple, when it is built, and sanctified in them that come 
nigh to him. It is worth while to bestow all possible care, and pains, and cost 
upon that by which God may be glorified. 


12 Then Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and 
Joshua the son of Josedech, the high priest, with all 
the remnant of the people, obeyed the voice of the 
Lorp their God, and the words of Haggai the pro- 

het, as the Lorp their God had sent him, and the 
people did fear before the Lorp. 13 Then spake 
Haggai the Lorp’s messenger in the Lorp’s message 
unto the people, saying, 1 am with you, saith the 
Lorp. 14 And the Lorp stirred up the spirit of 
Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, 
and the spirit of Joshua the son of Josedech, the 
high priest, and the spirit of all the remnant of the 
people; and they came and did work in the house 
of the Lorp of hosts, their God, 15 In the four 
and twentieth day of the sixth month, in the second 
year of Darius the king. 


“As an earring of gold,” (saith Solomon,) and “an ornament of fie gold,” 
80 amiable, so acceptable, in the sight of God and man, “is a wise reprover 
upon an obedient ear,” Pr, xxv, 12. The prophet here was a wise, but faithful, 
reprover in God’s name, and he met with an obedient ear. The foregoing 
sermon met with the desired success among the people, and that met with due 
encouragement from God. Observe, . 

First. How the people returned to God in the way of duty. All those to 
whom that sermon was preached received the word in the love of it, and were 
wrought upon by it. Zerubbabel, the chief governor, did not think himself 
above the check and command of God’s word. He wasa man that had been 
eminently useful in his day, and serviceable to the interest of the church, yet 
did not plead his former merits in answer to this reproof for his present 
remissness, but submitted to it. Joshua’s business, as high priest, was to teach, 
and yet he was willing himself to be taught, and willingly received admonition 
and instruction, The “remnant of the people,’—and the whole body of them 
was but a remnant, a very few of the many thousands of Israel,—also were very 
pliable; they all “obeyed the voice of the Lord their God,” and bowed their 
neck to the yoke of his commands; and it is here recorded to their honour, 
ver. 12. Their Father said, “Sons, go work to-day in my vineyard,” in my 
temple; and they not only say, We go, str, but they went immediately. 

1. They looked upon the prophet to be “ the Lord’s messenger,” and the word 
he delivered to be the Lord’s message to them; and therefore received it, not as 
the word of man, but as the word of Almighty God. They obeyed his words, 
“as the Lord their God had sent him,” ver. 12. Note, In attending to God's 
ministers we must have an eye to him that sent them, and receive them for his 
sake, while they act according to their commission. 

2. They dia “fear before the Lord.” Prophecy was a new thing with them; 
they had had tro special messenger from heaven for a great while, and there- 
fore now they had one, and but one, they paid an extraordinary regard to him; 
whereas their fathers, that had many prophets, mocked and misused them. It 
& sometimes so, when good preaching is most scarce it does most good; whereas 
the manna that is rained in plenty is loathed as light bread. And, because 
they so readily received this prophet, within a month or two God raised them 
up another, Zec.i.1. ‘They “ feared before the Lord,” that is, they had a great 
regard to the Divine authority, and a great dread of the Divine wrath, and 
were of those that “trembled at God’s word.” - The judgments of God they 
had been under, though severe, had not prevailed to make them fear before the 
Lord, till the word of God was sent to expound his providences, and then they 
feared,—then, when they saw their own sin the cause of those judgments, then 
they feared. Note, A holy fear of God will have a great influence upon our 
obedience to him. “Serve the Lord with fear;” if we fear him not, we shall 
not serve him. 

3. “The Lord stirred up their spirits,” ver. 14. Ist. He excited them to their 
duty, and put it into their hearts to go about it. Note, Then the word of God 
has its success when God by his grace stirs up our spirits to comply with it; 
and without that grace we should remain stupid, and utterly averse to every 
thing that is good. It is in the day of a Divine power that we are made willing. 
2ud. He encouraged them in their duty, and with those encouragements enlarged 
their hearts, Ps. cxix. 32. When they heard the word they feared; but, lest they 
should sink under the weight of that fear, God stirred them up, and made them 
cheerful and bold, to encounter the difficulties they might meet with. Note, 
When God has work to do he will either find or make men fit to do it, and stir 
them up to it. 

4. They applied themselves to their work with all possible vigour; “ ‘hey 
came and did work in the house of the Lord of hosts, their God.” Every one, 
according as his capacity or ability was, lent a hand, some way or other, to 
furthee that good work; and this they did with an eye to God, as the Lord of 
hosts, and as their God, the God of Israel. The consideration of God’s sove- 
reign dominion in the world by his providence, and his covenant relation to 


various causes they had not provided what was needed, and hence 
this exhortation. 

1, 9—11. These verses imply that the failure of their endeavours 
referred to in verse 6 was partly due to drought and scarcity. 

i. 12—15. The narrative here corresponds with what is stated in 
Ezra v. 1, 2, where we read that in consequence of the prophecies of 
Haggai and Zechariah, “ Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Joshua 
the son of Jozadak, began to build the house of God; and with 
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‘while they were under convictions. 
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race, should stir up our snirits to act for him, and for the 
advancement of the interest of his kingdom among men to the utmost of our 


power. 

5. They did this speedily. It was but on the first day of the sixth month that 
Haggai preached them this sermon, and by the twenty-fourth of the same 
month, little more than three weeks after, they were all busy, working in the 
“house of the Lord their God,” ver. 15. To <e that they were ashamed of 
their delays hitherto, now they were convinced and called, they were resolved 
to delay no longer, but strike while the iron was hot, and set about the work 
Note, Those that have lost time have 
need to redeem time, and the longer we have loitered in that which is good, 
when we are convinced of our folly the more haste we should make. 

Secondly. How God met them in a way of mercy. The same prophet that 
brought them the reproof brought them a very comforting, encouraging word 5 
“ Then spake Haggai the Lord’s messenger in the Lord’s message,” (in his name, 
and as from him,) “saying, 1 am with you, saith the Lord.” That is all he has to 
say, and that is enough; as that word of Christ to his diseapien is, Mat. xxviii. 20 
“To, Lam with you alway, even to the end of the world.” “Iam with you, 
that is, I will forgive your neglects hitherto, and they shall not be remembered 
against you; I will remove the judgments you have been under for those 
neglects, and will appear for you, as I have in them appestey against you. 
“Tam with you,” to protect you against your enemies, that bear ill-will to 
your work, and to prosper yous and to give you success in it; with you, to 
strengthen your hands, and bless the work of them, without which blessing 
they labour in vain that build. Note, Those that work for God have God with 
them; and if he be for us who can be against us? If he be with us what 
difficulty can stand before us? 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter we have three sermons preached by the prophet Haggai, for the encourage- 
ment of those that are forward to build the temple. In the first he assures the builders 
that the glory of this house they were now building should in spiritual respects, though 
not in outward, exceed that of Solomon’s temple, in which he has an eye to the coming 
of Christ, ver. 1—9. In the second he assures them, that though their sin in delaying 
to build the temple had retarded the prosperous progress of all their other affairs, yet, 
now they had set about it in good earnest, he would bless them, and give them success, 
ver. 10—19. In the third he assures Zerubbabel that, as a reward of his pious zeal and 
activity herein, he should be a favourite of heaven, and one of the ancestors of Messiah 
the Prince, whose kingdom should be set up on the ruins of all opposing powers, 
ver, 20—23. 


N the seventh month, in the one and twentieth 
day of the month, came the word of the Lorp 
by the prophet Haggai, saying, 2 Speak now to 
Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, 
and to Joshua the son of Josedech, the high priest, 
and to the residue of the people, saying, 
3. Who ¢s left among you 


That saw this house in her first glory ? 
And how do ye see it now? 


Ts it not in your eyes in comparison of it as nothing ? 


4 Yet now be strong, O Zerubbabel, saith the Lorp ; 

And be strong, O Joshua, son of Josedech, the high 
priest ; [and work: 

And be strong, all ye people of the land, saith the Lorp 
For I am with you, saith the Lorp of hosts: 

5 According to the word that I covenanted with you: 
When ye came out of Egypt, 
So my spirit remaineth among you: 
Fear ye not. 

6 For thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 


Yet once, it zs a little while, 


—_ 
— = 
— 


SUPPOSED FORM OF FIRST TEMII, ver 4 me 


them were the prophets of God helping them.” Zerubbabel was at_ 


the head of civil affairs, or governor, and Joshua was high priest, 
With regazd to the office of Zerubbabel, who in the Hebrew is called — 
a pacha, it vas that of a deputy appointed by the Persian monarch. 

ii. 1—3. Considering that so many years had elapsed since the — 
destruction of the first Temple, there must have been very few who 
remembered it. But supposing there might be some, they would not — 
fail to see a great difference between the two Temples. The first 
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And I will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
And the sea, and the dry /and ; 


7 And I will shake all nations, 
And the desire of all nations shall come: 
And [I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lorn of 
8 The silver 7s mine, and the gold zs mine, [hosts. 
Saith the Lorp of hosts. 
9 The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of 


Saith the Lorp of hosts: 
And in this place will I give peace, 
Saith the Lorp of hosts. 


[the former, 


SUPPOSED FORM OF SECOND TEMPLE. 


Here is, First. The date of this message, ver. 1. It was sent on the twenty- 
first day of the seventh month, when the builders had been about a month at 
work, (since the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month,) and had got it in some 
‘orwardness, Note, Those that are hearty in the service of God shall receive 
fresh eneouragements from him to proceed in it, as their case calls for them. 
Set the wheels a going, and God will oil them. 

Secondly. The direction of this message, ver. 9. The encouragements here 
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are sent to the same persons to whom the reproofs in the foregoing chapter are | 


directed; for they that are wounded by the convictions of the word shall be 
healed and bound up by its consolations. Speak to Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
and the “residue of the people,” the very same that “ obeyed the voice of the 
Lord,” ch. i, 12, and whose spirits God stirred up to do so, ch. i. 14; to them are 
sent these words of comfort. 

Thirdly. The message itself. In which observe, 

1.-The discouragements which they laboured under that were employed in 
this work. That which was such a damp upon them, and an alloy to their joy, 
when the foundation of the temple was laid, was still a clog upon them, that 
they could not build such a temple now as Solomon built; not so large, so 
stately, so sumptuous a one as that was. This fetched tears from the eyes of 
many, when the dimensions of it were first laid, Hzr. iii. 12, and still it made 
the work go on heavily, that the glory of this house, in comparison with that of 
the former, was as nothing, ver. 3. It was now about seventy years since 
Solomon’s temple was destroyed, (for that was in the nineteenth year of the 
captivity, and this about the nineteenth after the captivity,) so that there might 
be some yet alive that could remember to have seen it, and still they would be 
upbraiding themselves and their brethren with the great disparity between 
this house and that. One could remember the gold with which it was overlaid; 
another, the precious stones with which it was garnished. One could describe 
the magnificence of the porch, another of the pillars; and where are these 
now? This weakened the hands of the builders; for though our gracious God 
is pleased with us, if we do in sincerity as well as we can in his service, yet our 
proud heart will searce let us be pleased with ourselves, unless we do as well 
as others whose abilities far exceed ours. And it is sometimes the fault of old 
people to discourage the services of the present age, by crying up too much the 
performances and attainments of the former age, with which others should be 

rovoked to emulation, but not exposed to contempt; “ Say not thou that the 

former days were better than these,” Eel. vii. 10, but thank God that there is 
any good in these, as bad as they are. 

2. ‘he encouragement that is given them to go on in the work notwithstand- 
ing; ver. 4, Yet now, though this house is likely to be much inferior to the 
former, yet “ be strong, O Zerubbabel, and be strong, O Joshua;” let not these 

ding men give way to this suggestion, or be disheartened by it, but do as 
well as they can, when they cannot do so well as they would; and let all the 
0 of the land be strong too, and work; and if the leaders have but a good 
eart on it, it is hoped the followers will have the better heart. Note, Those 
that work for God ought to exert themselves with vigour, and then to encou- 
rage themselves with hope that it will end well. 

3. The grounds of these encouragements. God himself saith to them, “ Fear 
ye not,” ver. 5; and gives good reasons for it. 

Ist. They have God with them, his Spirit and his special presence, “Re 
strong, for Lam with you, saith the wey of hosts,” ver.4. ‘This he had said 
before, ch. i, 13, “1 am with you.” But. we need to have those assurances 
repeated, that we may have strong consolation. ‘The presence of God with us 
as the Lord of hosts, is enough to silence all our fears, and to help us over all 
the discouragement we may meet with in the way of our duty. The Jews had 
hosts against them, but they had the Lord of hosts with them to take their part, 
aad plead their cause. He is with them; for, First. He adheres to his promise; 
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Temple, while complete, was a splendid structure ; but the second, still 
incomplete, and promising never to equal the first, must have appeared 
poor indeed by comparison. In its actual unfinished condition, and 
without one of the advantages possessed by the former, it justified 
the prophet’s question implying that it was altogether inferior. _ 
ii. 4—9. While, however, the second Temple was so unequal in 
material glory to the first, its completion was to be zealously 
pushed forward, because there was in store for it greater spiritual 
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| his covenant is inviolable; and he -will be always theirs, and will appear and act 
for them, “according to the word that he covenanted with them when they 
came out of Egypt.” Though he “chasteneth their transgressions with the 
rod,” yet he will not make his faithfulness to fail. Secondly He dwells among 
them by his Spirit, the Spirit of prophecy. When he first formed them intoa 
“pers “he gave his good Spirit to instruct them,” Neh. ix. 20; and still the 
pirit, though often grieved and provoked to withdraw, remained among them. 
It was the Spirit of God that stirred up their spirits to come out of Babylon, 
Ezr. i. 5, and now to build the temple, Baa i. 14. Note, We have reason to be 
encouraged as long as we have the Spirit of God remaining among us to work 

upon us, for so long we have God with us to work for us. 
2nd. They shall have the Messiah among them shortly ; he that should come, 
het particularly here, 


To him bear all the prophets witness, and this prop 
ver. 6,7. Here is an intimation of the time of his coming, that it would not be 
long ere he came; “ Yet once, it is a little while,” and he shall come. The Old 
Testament church has but one stage more (if we may so say) to travel; five 
stages were now past, from Adam to Noah, thence to Abraham, thence te 
Moses, thence to Solomon’s temple, thence to the captivity, and now yet one 
stage more; itis six days’ journey, and then comes the sabbatism of the Mes- 
Siah’s kingdom, Let the Son of man when he comes find faith on the earth, and 
let the children of promise continue still looking for him, for now it is but a 
little while and he will come. Hold out, faith and patience, yet a while, for 
“he that shall come will come, and will not tarry.” Fern as he then said of his 
first appearance, so now of his second, ‘Surely, I come quickly.” Now con- 
cerning his coming it is here foretold, First. That it shall be introduced by a 
general shaking; ver. 6, “1 will shake the heaveus, and the earth, and the sea, 
and the dry land.” This is applied to the setting up of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world, to make way for which he will judge among the heathen, Ps. cx. 6. 
God will once again do for his church as he did when he brought them out of 
Egypt; then he shook the heavens and earth at mount Sinai, with the thunder, 
ee lightnings, and earthquakes; shook the sea and the dry land, when lanes 
were made through the sea, and streams fetched ont of the rock. This shall 
be done again, when at the sufferings of Christ the sun shall be darkened, the 
earth shake, and the rocks rent; when, at the birth of Christ, Herod and all 
Jerusalem are troubled, Mat. ii. 3, and he is set for the fall and rising again 
of many. When his kingdom was set up it was with a shock to the nations; 
the oracles were silenced, idols were destroyed, and the powers of the king- 
doms were moved and removed, Heb. xii. 27. It speaks the removing of the 
things that are shaken. Note, The shaking of the nations is often in order to 
the settling of the church, and the establishing of the things that cannot be 
shaken. Secondly. That it shall issue in a general satisfaction. He shall come 
as “the desire of all nations,” desirable to all nations, for in him shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed, with the best of blessings, that had been long 
expected and desired by the good people in all nations, that had any intelli- 
ence from the Old Testament predictions concerning him. Balaam, in the 
and of Moab, had spoken of a star that should arise out of Jacob; and Job, in 
the land of Uz, of his living Redeemer; the concourse of devout men from 
3ll parts at Jerusalem, Acts ii. 5, was in expectation of the setting op of the 
Messiah’s kingdom about that time. All the nations that are brought in to 
Christ, and discipled in his name, have called him, and will call him, all their 
salvation and all their desire. This glorious title of Christ seems to refer to 
Jacob’s prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10, that to him shall the gathering of the people 
be. Thirdly. The house they were now building shall be filled with glory to 
such a degree that its glory shall exceed that of Solomon’s temple. ‘The 
enemies of the Jews followed them with reproach, and cast contempt upon the 
house they were building; but they might very well endure that, when God 
undertook to fill it with glory. It is God’s prerogative to fill with glory; the 
glory that comes from him is satisfying, and not vain glory, Moses’ tabernacle 
and Solomon’s temple were filled with glory, when God ina cloud took pose 
session of them; but this house shall be filled with glory of another nature. 

lst. Let them not be concerned that this house had not so much silver and 
gold about it as Solomon’s temple had, ver. 8, God needs not the silver and 
gold to adorn his temple; for (saith he) “ The silver is mine and the gold mine ;” 
all the silver and gold in the world is his, all that is hid in the bowels of the 
earth, “for the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” All that is laid up 
in the exchequers, banks, and treasures of the children of men, and all that 
circulates for the maintaining of trade and commerce, it is all the Lord’s. 
Every penny bears his image as well as Cesar’s. And, therefore, when gold 
and silver are dedicated to his honour, and employed in his service, no addition 
is made to him, for it was his before. When David and his princes offered vast 
sums for the service of the house of God, they acknowledge, “It is all thine 
own, and of thine own, Lord, have we given thee,” 1 Chr, xxix. 14,16. There- 
fore God needs not sacrifice, for every beast of the forest is his, Ps.1.10. Note 
If we have silver and gold, we must serve and honour God with it, for it is all 
his own, we have but the use of it, the property remains in him; but if we 
have not silver and gold to honour God with we must honour him with such 
as we have, and he will accept us, for he needs it not; all the silver and gold 
in the world is his already. “The earth is full of his riches,” so is the great 
and wide sea also. ; : 

2nd. Let them be comforted with this, that, though this temple had less gold 
in it, it should have more glory than Svlomon’s; ver. 9, “The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than of the former.” This was never true in 
respect of outward glory; this latter house was indeed in its latter times very 
much beautified and enriched by Herod, and we find the disciples admiring the 
stones and buildings of the temple, how fine they were, Mar. xiii. 1; but it was 
nothing in comparison with Solomon’s temple; and besides, the Jews own 
that there were several of the Divine glories of the first temple that were 
wanting in this,—the ark, the Urim and Thummim, the fire from heaven, 
and the Shechinah, so that we cannot conceive how the glory of this latter 
house should in any thing exceed that of the former, but in that which would 
indeed excel all the glories of the first house, the presence of the Messiah in 
it, the Son of God, his being presented there, “the glory of his people Israel,” 
his attending there at twelve years old, and afterwards his preaching and 
working miracles there, and his driving the buyers and sellers out of it. It 
was necessary then that the Messiah should come while that second temple 
stood, but that being long since destroyed, we must conclude that our Lord 
Jesus is the Christ, is he that should come, and we are to look for no other. It 
was also the ‘glory of this latter house,” (1.) That before the coming of Christ 
it was always kept free from idols and idolatries, and was never polluted with 
those abominable things, as the first temple often was, 2 Ain. xxiii. 11, 12; and 
in this its glory excelled all the glory of that. Note, The purity of the church, 
and the strict adherence to Divine institutions, is much more its glory than 
external pomp and splendour. (2.) That after Christ the Gospel was preached 
in it by the-apostles, even all the words of this life, Acts v. 20. In the temple 
Jesus Christ was daily preached, Acts v.42. Now the ministration of right- 
eousness and life by the Gospel was unspeakably more glorious than the law, 
which was a ministration of death and condemnation, 2 Cor. iii. 9,10. Not 
That is the most valuable glory which ariseth from our relation to Christ, an 


our interest in him. As, where Christ is, “ behold, a greater than Solomon is 
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| glory. The Messiah was to come before this Temple was finally 
destroyed. On the expression, “ the desire of all nations shall come, 
much has been written. According to the Hebrew text the verb “ shall 
come” is in the plural number, while “ the desire” is in the singular. 
To remove the difficulty many devices have been proposed. The 
phrase, “the desire of all nations,” has been taken as if one plural 
form: “the noblest,” “the most desirable,” “the choicest of all 
nations shall come.” Others again, both Jews and Christians, have 
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there,” so the heart in which he dwells, and makes a living temple, behold, it is 
more glorious than Solomon’s temple, and will be so to eternity. 

3rd. ‘They should see a comfortable end of their present troubles, and enjoy 
the pleasure of a happy settlement. “In this place will I give peace, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” Note, God’s presence with his people in his ordinances secures 
to them all good. If God be with us, peace is with us. But the Jews under 
the latter temple had so much trouble, that we must conclude this promise to 
have its accomplishment in that spiritual peace which Jesus Christ has by his 
blood purchased for, and by his last will and testament bequeathed to, all 
believers Jno. xiv. 27; that peace which Christ himself preached as the Pro- 
phet of peace, and gives as the Prince of peace. (God will give peace in this 
place, that is, he will give his Son to be the peace, E’ph. ii. 14. 


10 In the four and twentieth day of the ninth 
month, in the second year of Darius, came the word 
of the Lorp by Haggai the prophet, saying, 11 
Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; Ask now the priests 
concerning the law, saying, 12 If one bear holy 
flesh in the skirt of his garment, and with his skirt 
do touch bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, or any 
meat, shall it be holy? And the priests answered 
aud said, No. 13 Then said Haggai, If one that is 
unclean by a dead body touch any of these, shall it be 
unclean? And the priests answered and said, It shall 
be unclean. 14 Then answered Haggai, and said, 

So zs this people, and so zs this nation before me, saith 

And so is every work of their hands ; [the Lorp ; 

And that which they offer there 7s unclean. 

15 And now, I pray you, consider 
From this day and upward, 
From before a stone was laid upon a stone in the temple 
of the Lorp: 
16 Since those days were, 

When one came to an heap of twenty measures, 

There were du¢ ten: 

When one came to the pressfat for to draw out fifty 

vessels out of the press, 

There were but twenty. 

17 I smote you with blasting and with mildew 
And with hail in all the labours of your hands ; 
Yet ye ¢urned not to me, saith the Lorp. 
18 Consider now from this day and upward, 
From the four and twentieth day of the ninth month, 
Even from the day that the foundation of the Lorp’s 
temple was laid, 
Consider 7¢. 
Is the seed yet in the barn? 
Yea, as yet the vine, and the fig tree, 
And the pomegranate, and the olive tree, hath not 
From this day will I bless you [brought forth : 


This sermon was preached two months after that in the former part of 
the chapter. The priests and Levites preached constantly, but the prophets 
preached occasionally; both were good and needful: we have need to be 
taught our duty in season and out of season. The people were now going on 
vigorously with the building of the temple, and in hopes shortly to have it ready 
for their use, and to be employed in the services of it; and now God sends them 
a message by his prophet which would be of use to them, 

First. By way of conviction and caution. They were now engaged in a very 
good work, but they are concerned to see to it, not only that it be good for the 
matter of it, but that it be done in a right manner, for otherwise it would not 
be accepted of God. God sees there are many among them that spoil this good 
work, by going about it with unsanctified hearts and hands, and are likely to gain 
no advantage to themselves by it; these are here convicted, and all are warned 
thereby to purify the hands they employ in this work, for “to the pure only 
all things are pure,” and from the pure only that comes which is pure. This 
matter is here illustrated by the established rules of the ceremonial law, in 
putting a difference between the clean and unclean, about which many of the 
appointments of the law were conversant. Hereby it appears that a spiritual 
use is to be made of the ceremonial law, and that it was intended not only as a 
Divine ritual to the Jews, but for instruction in righteousness to all, even to 
us, upon whom the ends of the world are come, to discover to us both sin and 
Christ, both our disease and our remedy. Now observe here 

1. What the rule of the law was. The prophet is ordered to inquire of the 
priests concerning it, ver. 11; for their lips should keep this knowledge, and the 
people should “inquire the law at their mouth,” Mal. ii. 7. Haggai himself, 
though a prophet, must ask the priest concerning the law. His business, as an 
extraordinary messenger, was to expound the providences of God, and to give 
dircetions concerning particular duties, as he had done, ch. i. 8, 9. But he 
would not take the priests’ work out of their hands who were the ordinary 
ministers, and whose business it was to expound the ordinances of God, and to 

people the meaning of them, and to give the general rules for the 


19 


taken the word “desire” as meaning the Messiah, notwithstanding 
the plural form of the verb. A third class of interpreters take “ the 
desire” as if it was a plural in sense: “the desirable things” of all 
nations. This, however, leaves the grammatical difficulty where it 
was. The word “desire” is a feminine singular, and as the grammar 
cannot be closely followed, the sense may be, ‘that which all nations 
desire will come.” 

ii. 12, 13, Two cases are here propourded fer decision by an 
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observance ef them. In a case of that nature, Haggai himself must consult 
them. Note, God has given to his ministers diversities of gifts, and calls them 
out to do diversities of services, 80 that they have need one of another, should 
make use one of another, and be helpful to one another. ‘The prophet, though 
Divinely inspired, cannot say to the priest, I have no need of thee, nor can the 
priest say so to the prophet. Perhaps Haggai was therefore ordered to con- 
sult the priests, that out of their own mouths he might judge both them and 
the people committed to their charge, and convict them of worse than a cere- 
monial pollution: see Lev. x. 10, 11. Now the rules of the law, in the cases 
propounded, are, 

ist. That he that has holy flesh in his clothes cannot, by the touch of his clothes, 
communicate holiness; ver. 12, “If one bear holy flesh in the skirt of his gar- 
ment,” though the garment is thereby so far made a devoted thing as that it is 
not to be put to common use till it has first been washed in the holy place, 
Lev. vi. 27, yet it shall by no means transmit a holiness to either meat or drink, 
so as to make them ever the better to those that use them. 

2nd. That he that is ceremonially unclean by the touch of a dead body doth 
by his touch communicate that uncleanness. The law is express, Num. xix. 22 
‘““Whatsoever the unclean person toucheth shall be unclean,” yet this Haggai 
will have from the priests’ own mouth; for concerning those things that we 
find very plain in our Bibles yet it is good to have the advice of our ministers. 
The sum of these two rules is, that pollution is easier communicated than sanc- 
tification ; that is, saith Grotius, there are many ways of vice, but only one of 
virtue, and that a difficult one. Bonum oritur ex integris, malum ex quolibet 
defectu,—‘ Good implies perfection, evil commences with the slightest defect.’ 
Let not men think that living among good people will recommend them to God 
if they be not good themselves, but let them fear that touching the unclean 
thing will defile them, and therefore let them keep at a distance from it. 

2. How it is here applied; ver. 14, “So is this people, and so is this nation 
before me.” He doth not call them his people and his nation, they are unworthy 
to be owned by him, but this people, and this nation; they have been thus 
before God. They thought their offering sacrifices on the altar would sanctify 
them, and excuse their neglect to build the temple, and remove the curse which 
by that neglect they had brought upon their common enjoyments. No, saith 
God, your holy flesh and your altar will be so far from sanctifying your meat 
and drink, peur wine and oil, to you, that your contempt of God’s temple will 
bring a pollution, not only on your common enjoyments, but even on your 
sacrifices too; so that, while you continued in that neglect, all was unclean to 
you; nay, and so is this people still, and so they will be. On these terms they 
will stand with me, and on no other,—that if they be profane, and sensual, and 
morally impure, if they have wicked hearts, and live wicked lives, though they 
work never so hard at the temple while it is building, and though they ofter 
never so many and costly sacrifices there when it is built, yet that shall not 
serve to sanctify their meat and drink to them, and to give them a comfortable 
use of it; nay, the impurity of their hearts and lives shall make even that work 
of their hands and all their offerings unclean, and an abomination to God. And 
the case is the same with us. ‘Those whose devotions are plausible, but their 
conversations wicked, will find their devotions unable to sanctif: their enjuy- 
ments, but their wickedness prevailing to pollute them. Note, When we are 
employed in any good work we should be Jealous over ourselves, lest we ren- 
der it unclean by our corruptions and mismanagements. 

Secondly. By way of comfert and encouragement. If their hearts be right 
with God, and their eye single in his service, they shall have the benefit of it. 
God will take away the judgment of famine wherewith they have been cor- 
rected for their remissness, and will restore them great plenty. This they are 
called to consider and observe, whether God would not be to the utmost as 
good as his word, and by his providence remarkably countenance and recom- 
pense their reformation in this matter. To make this the more signal, let them 
set down the day when they began to work at the building of the temple, to 
raise the structure upon the foundations that had been laid some time before. 
On the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month they began to prepare materials, 
ch. i. 5; and now on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month they began to 
“lay a stone upon a stone in the temple of the Lord.” Let them take notice 
of this day, and observe, . ] 

1. How they were gone behindhand in their estates before this day. Let 
them remember the time when there was a sensible waste and decay in all they 
had, ver. 16. A man came to his garner, expecting to find a heap of twenty 
measures of corn, so much he used to have from such a piece of ground, or so 
much used to be left at that time of the year, or so much he took it for granted 
there was when he fetched the last from it, but he found it unaccountably 
diminished, and when he came to measure it there were but ten measures; it 
was run in, and dried away in the keeping; or vermin had eaten it, or it was 
stolen. In like manner he went to the winepress, expecting to draw fifty ves- 
sels of wine, for so much he used to have from sucha y ntevips tt of grapes, but 
they did not yield as usual, for he could get but twenty. This agrees with what 
we had ch. i. 1, “ Ye looked for much, and it came to little.” Note, It is 
our folly that we are apt to raise our expectations from the creature, and to 
think to-morrow must needs be as this day, and much more abundant, but we 
are commonly disappointed; and the more we expect the more grievous the 
disappointment is. In the stores and treasures of the new covenant we need 
not fear being disappointed, when we come by faith to draw from them. But 
this was not all; God did visibly contend with them in the weather; ver. 17, 
“JT smote you with blasting,” winds and frosts, which made every green thing 
to wither; ‘“‘and with mildew,” which choked the corn when it was knitting ; 
“and with hail,” which battered it down and broke it when it was grown to 
some maturity. Thus they were baulked in all the labour of their hands, while 
they neglected to lay their hand to the work of God, and to labour in that. Nete, 
While we take no care of God’s interest we cannot expect he should take care 
of ours; and when he thus walks contrary to us, he expects that we should 
return to him, and to our duty. But this people either saw not the hand of God 
in it, imputing it to chance, or saw not their own sin, the provoking cause of it, 
and therefore turned not to him. ‘hey were a long time tos and un- 
humbled under these rebukes, so that God’s hand was “stretched out still, 
for the people turned not to him that smote them,” Zsa. ix. 12, 13. i might 
easily observe that as long as they continued in the neglect of the temple work 
all their affairs went backward. But, 

2. Let them now observe, and they should find that from this day forward 
God would bless them, ver. 18,19. Consider now whether, when you begin to 
change your way towards God, you do not find God changing his way towards 
you. From this day, when you fall to work about the temple, consider it, | say, 
and you shall find a remarkable turn given for the better to all your affairs. 
“Is the seed yet in the barn?” Yes, it is, and not yet thrown into the ground. 
The fruit trees do not as yet bud, the vine, and the fig-tree, and the olive-tree 
have notas yet brought forth, so that nothing appears to promise a good harvest 
and vintage next year. Nature doth not promise it; but now you begin to 
apply yourselves in good earnest to your duty, the God of nature promiseth it; 
he has said, “ From this day I will bless you.” It is the best day’s werk you 
ever did in your lives, for from hence yes may date the return of your pros- 
perity. He doth not say what they shall be, but in general, “ I will bless you;” 


appeal to the law. The first is, whether mere contact with what is 
holy will make a thing holy; the answer is, that it will not. The 
second case is whether contact with what is unclean will defile what 
is clean; the answer is, that it will. The passage shows how moral 
lessons may be suggested even by the ceremonials of the law. j 
ii. 14, Here is the application of the foregoing: the mere presence 
of good among the people did not make them good in the sight of — 


God; though the presence of evil intruded upon works otherwise 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO HAGGAL 


and those that know what are the fruits flowing from God's blessing know the 

can desire no more to make them happy. ‘I will bless you,” and then you shall 
soon recover all your losses, shall thrive as fast as before you went backward, 
for “the blessing of the Lord, that maketh rich,” and those whom he blesseth 
are blessed indeed. Note, When we begin to make conscience of our duty to 
God we may expect his blessing. And this tree of life is so known by its 
fruits, that one may discern, almost to a day, a remarkable turn of providence 
in favour of those that return in a way of duty, so that they and others may 
say, from this day they are blessed: see Mal. iii. 10. And “ whoso is wise will 
oheeree these things, and understand” by them “the lovingkindness of the 

ord. 


20 And again the word of the Lorp came unto 
Haggai in the four and twentieth day of the month, 
saying, 21 Speak to Zerubbabel, governor of Judah, 
saying, 

I will shake the heavens and the earth ; 

22 And I will overthrow the throne of kingdoms, 

And I will destroy the strength of the kingdoms of the 

heathen; [them ; 

And I will overthrow the chariots, and those that ride in 

And the horses and their riders shall come down, 

Every one by the sword of his brother. 

23 In that day, saith the Lorp of hosts, 

Will I take thee, O Zerubbabel, my servant, 

The son of Shealtiel, saith the Lorn, 

And will make thee as a signet : 

For I have chosen thee, saith the Lorp of hosts. 


After Haggai’s sermon ad populum,—to the people,’ here follows one the 
same day, ad magistratum,—‘to the magistrates,’ a word directed particularly 
to Zerubbabel, the governor of Judah, who was a leading active man in this 
good work the people now set about, and therefore he shall have some particu- 

r marks put upon him; ver, 21, “Speak to Zerubbabel, governor of Judah,” 
speak to him by himself; he hath thoughts in his head far above those of the 
common people, as wise princes use to have, that move in a higher and larger 
sphere than others. The people of the land are in care about their corn-fields 
and vineyards, God has assured them that they shall prosper, and we hope that 
will make them easy; but Zerubbabel is concerned about the community and 
the interests of that, about the neighbour nations and the revolutions of their 
governments, and what will become of the few and feeble Jews in those changes 
and convulsions, and how such a poor prince as he is should be able to keep his 
ground and serve his country. Go to him, saith God, and tell him it shall be 
well with him and his remnant, and let that make him easy. 

First. Let him expect to hear of great commotions in the nations of the earth, 


a 


and let them not be a surprise to him. Behold, he is told of them before 
ver. 21, 22, “I will shake the heavens and the earth.” This he had said before, 
ver. 6, 7, and now saith it again to Zerubbabel. Let him expect shaking times, 
universal concussions, The world is like the sea, like the wheel, always io 
motion, but sometimes in a special manner turbulent. But, blessed be God, if 
the earth be shaken, it is to “shake the wicked out of it,” /ob xxxviii. 13. lu 
the apocalyptic visions earthquakes bode no ill to the church. Here the 
heavens and the earth are shaken, that proud oppressors may be broken and 
brought down: “I will overthrow the throne of kingdoms.” The Chaldean 
monarchy, that had been the throne of kingdoms a great while, was already 
overthrown, and the powers that are, and are yet to come, shall in like manner 
be overthrown; their day will come to fall. 1. Though they be never so power- 
ful, the very strength of their kingdoms shall be destroyed. They “trust in 
chariots and horses,” Ps. xx. 7; but their chariots shall be overthrown, and 
those that ride in them, so that they shall not be able to attack the people of 
God, whom they persecute, nor to escape the judgments of God, which perse- 
cute them. 2. Though there appear none likely to be the instruments of their 
destruction, yet God will bring it about, or they shall be brought down, 
“ every one by the sword of his brother.” This reads the doom of all the ene- 
mies of God’s church, that will not repent to give him glory. It seems likewise 
designed as a promise of Christ’s victory over the power of darknesss, his over- 
throw of Satan’s throne, that throne of kingdoms, the throne of the god of this 
world, the taking from him all the armour wherein he trusted, and dividing 
the spoil. And all opposing “rule, principality, and power” shall be put down, 
that the kingdom may be “delivered up to God, even the Father.” 

Secondly. Let him depend upon it that he shall be safe under the Divine pro- 
tection in the midst of all these commotions, ver. 23. Zerubbabel was active to 
build God a house, and therefore God makes the same promise to him as he did 
to David on the like occasion, that he would build him a house, and establish it, 
even in that day when heaven and earth are shaken. This promise refers to 
this good man himself, and to his family; he honoured God, and God would 
honour him. His successors likewise in the government of Judah might take 
encouragement from it; though their authority was very precarious as to 
men, yet God would confirm it, and this would contribute to the stability of 
the people over whom God had set them. But this promise hath special refer- 
ence to Christ, who lineally descended from Zerubbabel, and is the sole builder 
of the Gospel temple. 1. Zerubbabel is here owned as God’s servant, and it is 
an honourable mention that is hereby made of him, as Moses and David, “ My 
servant.” When God destroys his enemies, he will prefer his servants. Our 
Lord Jesus is his Father's servant in the work of redemption, but faithful as a 
Son, Jsa. xlii. 1. 2. He is owned as God’s elect. I have chosen thee into this 
office; and whom God makes choice of he will make use of. Our Lord Jesus is 
chosen of God, 1 Pet. ii. 4; and he is the head of the chosen remnant,—in him 
they are chosen. 3. It is promised that, being chosen, God will make him as a 
signet. Jeconiah had been as the “ signet on God’s right hand,” but was plucked 
thence, Jer. xxii. 24; and now Zerubbabel is substituted in the room of him. 
He shall be near and dear to God, precious in his sight and honourable, and his 
family shall continue till the Messiah spring out of it, who is “the signet on 
God’s right hand.” This speaks, Ist. The delight the Father has in him; in 
him he once and again declared himself to be well pleased. He is set as a “seal 
upon his heart, a seal upon his arm,” is brought near unto him, Dan. vii. 13; is 
“hid in the shadow of his hand,”/sa. xlix. 2. 2nd. The dominion the Father 
has intrusted him with. Princes sign their edicts, grants, and commissions with 
their signet rings, /st. iii. 10. Our Lord Jesus is the signet on God’s right 
hand, for all power is given to him, and derived from him. By him the great 
charter of the Gospel is signed and ratified, and it is in him that all the promises 
of God are Yea and Amen, 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
TO THE BOOK OF HAGGAIL. 


Cnar. I1.—7. The desire of all nations. Who this person should be, may 
easily be known by the application of the same, or synonymous epithets, in the 
other prophets. From Abraham’s days a seed was promised, in whom all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed, Gen. xxii. 18; xxvi. 4; xxvig. 14. The 
promise was renewed to Isaac, afterwards to Jacob, who restrained it to one 
of Judah’s posterity, to Shiloh, who was foretold to be the gathering of the 
people; or, as the Hebrew is rendered by the Septuagint, ral cate: Syriac, 
and Jarchi, the expectation or desire of the people. It appears from hence, 
from Jsa. x., xii. 4, and other passages, that the expectation, the hope, the 
desire of all nations, and of Israel in particular, was a known description of 
some person, delivered from one prophet to another, and which after the cap- 
tivity was applied and confined to the Messias: compare this passage with 
Mal. iii. 1. he quality of the person and the place do agree so exactly, that 
one must think the same person is meant by both prophets, who is no other 
than the Lord Messias, termed “ The hope, the blessed hope of Israel, the hope 
of the promise to the twelve tribes, the blessing of Abraham to the Gentiles,” 
1 Tim.i. 1; Tit. ii. 13, &c. Accordingly, the Jews, about our Saviour’s time, 
interpret this passage of the Messias. Akiba, who might be born under the 
second temple, and was chief rabbi and counsellor to Barchochba in Trajan’s 
reign, understands it so, as likewise does the Targum on Isa. iv. 2. Not to 
search after more authorities, we may acquiesce in the confession of Jarchi, 
who asserts ‘That the ancients expounded this place of the Messias.’ The 
word peace (ver. 9) is likewise a name of the Messias; and, as it includes all 
kinds of happiness, seems to be the reason why he is the desire of all nations, 
even because he shall be the blessing of all nations. However, this is one 
among the other lofty titles of the Messiah in Jsa. ix. 6, “ Prince, peace;” as 
the words may be rendered in apposition. The Jews paraphrase “ He shall 
be our peace,” Mic. v. 2,5, by “the Messias shall be our peace.” And they 
likewise pray for him under that title in their liturgy, ‘Cause to come to us 

ing and peace quickiy. Give peace, good, blessing to us and thy people 


Israel, &c.”? Add to this, that the Messiah is spoken of in other places of 
Scripture by the name of glory of the Lord, and then nothing is wanting 
to prove that the person, whose coming shall make the latter house glorious. 
must be the Messiah. The texts hinted at are Jsa. xl. 5, lx. 1, 2, according te 
the paraphrase of the Targum; the rabbinical book entitled Sanhedrim, xi. 36; 
and Kimchi. This interpretation is farther established and confirmed from 
the expectation that the Jews generally had of the Messiah’s coming before the 
end of the second temple, into which the person prophesied of by Haggai was 
to come. To this purpose are several of their traditions: as in Midrasch 
on Deu. xxxiii. 12; Ber. Ketan. on Gen. i., pas. 2; Breschith Rabba on 
Gen. xxvii. 47, ‘The second temple shall continue to the age to come, and 
the days of the Messias.” Talmud. Hieros. R. Berachoth, Jarchi, ‘The day 
when the temple was destroyed the Messias was born.’ And very remarkable 
is the exclamation of R. Jose, who lived at the destruction by Titus, and 
affected with the sight, cried, ‘ Alas! the time of the Messiah is passed.’ They 
then never dreamed of a third temple, so strongly insisted upon by Abarbanel, 
much less did they infer it, as he has done from this very passage, whereas the 
prophet expressly asserts the direct contrary. Haggai’s temple is plainly 
the same as they then saw, and which was in their eyes as nothing; for he adds 
for their comfort, “ I will fill this house with glory, and the glory of this latter 
shall be greater than the former; I will fill this Blase with peace.” ‘There had 
been at that time but two houses; Solomon’s, which was the former, was not; 
Zerubbabel’s, which is the latter, was now building—unlike to the former in 
magnificence, and yet promised to exceed it in glory. Nothing can be plainer 
than that into this house the desire of all nations was to come, that, while this 
temple was standing, he was to appear in this piace, and manifest forth his 
glory. Within this compass of time no one else came, whom these titles fitted, 
besides Jesus Christ, in whom the Logos, or Word, tabernacled, or placed his 
Shechinah, and whose glory they beheld as the only begotten of the Father, 
Jno. i. 14,—Chandler's Defence of Christianity, pp. 71—84. 


right and proper, degraded those works, and made them unacceptable 
to the Lord. 

ii. 15—19. In the first three of these verses we find an exhorta- 
tion intended to remind the Jews of the state of things before they 
obeyed the prophetie injunction’s as to rebuilding the Temple. With 
all this compare chap. i. 6, 9, 10, 11. In verses 18, 19, however, 
attention is called to a different condition. Although no crops had 
been gathered since they resumed their neglected duty, a promise of 
blessing and plenty is given to them. They probably needed both 
admonition and encouragement, as the ninth month seems to have 
ended about the middle of our December. 


ii. 22. Various views have been proposed in reference to this 
verse, which certainly foretells great revolutions. One author says, 
“Eminent critics say this prophecy began to be fulfilled in the 
dreadful cruelties endured by the Babylonians who rebelled against 
the Persians about the eighth year of Darius; but the completion, 
doubtless, is future, and will be seen when Messiah shall be acknow- 
ledged king of all the earth.” As a practical consequence of this 
last idea it has. been held that Zerubbabel in the last verse is simply 
a type or symbol of Christ, in whom alone it could find its really 
ed and complete fulfilment—a fulfilment even now in the 
uture, 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tus prophet was colleague with the prophet Haggai, and a worker together with him in forwarding the building of tne second temple, Lzr. v. 1.3 for two are 
better than one: Christ sent forth his disciples two and two. Zechariah began to prophesy some time after Haggai; but he continued longer, soared higher in visions 
and revelations; wrote more, and prophesied more, particularly concerning Christ, than Haggai had done: so “ the last shall be first”—the last in time sometimes 
proves the first in dignity. He begins with a plain practical sermon, expressive of that which was the scope of his prophesying, in the first five verses ; but after- 
wards, to the end of ch. vi., he relates the vision he saw, and the instructions he received immediately from heaven by them. At ch. vii., from an inquiry made by 
the Jews concerning fasting, he takes occasion to shew them the duty of their present day, and to encourage them to hope for God’s favour, to the end of ch, viii. 
After which there are two sermons, which are both called “ burdens of the word of the Lord;” one begins with ch. ix., the other with ch. xii., which probably. 
were preached some time after; the scope of which is, to reprove for sin, and threatens God’s judgments against the impenitent, and to encourage those that 
feared God with assurances of mercy God bad in store for his church, and especially of the coming of the Messiah, and the setting up of his kingdom in the world. 


A.M. 3484. 
CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter, after the introduction, ver. 1, we have, I. An awakening call to a sinful 
people to repent of their sins and return to God, ver. 2—6. II. Great encouragement 


given to hope for mercy: 1. By the vision of the horses, ver. 7—11; 2, By the prayer of 
the angel for Jerusalem, and the answer to that prayer, ver. 12—17; 3. By the vision of 
the four carpenters, that were employed to cut off the four horns with which Judah and 
Jerusalem were scattered, ver. 18—21. 


N the eighth month, in the 
second year of Darius, came 
the word of the Lorp unto 
Zechariah, the son of Be- 
rechiah, the son of Iddo 
the prophet, saying, 
Q 2 The Lorp hath been sore 
), displeased with your fathers. 
WYN 3 Therefore say thou unto them, 
Sa Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 
Turn ye unto me, saith the 


= 


Lorp of hosts, 
And I will turn unto you, saith the Lorp of hosts. 
4 Be ye not as your fathers, 
Unto whom the former prophets have cried, saying, 
Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 
Turn ye now from your evil ways, and from your evil 


But they did not hear, 
Nor hearken unto me, saith the Lorp. 


[doings : 


Your fathers, where are they ? 

And the prophets, do they live for ever ? 

But my words and my statutes, 

Which I commanded my servants the prophets, 
Did they not take hold of your fathers ? 

And they returned and said, 

Like as the Lorp of hosts thought to do unto us, 
According to our ways, and according to our doings, 
So hath he dealt with us. 


Hereis, First. The foundation of Zechariah’s ministry. It is laid in a Divine 
authority: “ The word of theJ.ord came to him.” He received a Divine com- 
mission to be God's mouth te the people and with it instructions what to say. 


i. 1, Tn Ezra v. 1 and vi. 14 Zechariah is called the son of Iddo, || 
but from this verse he appears to have been really the grandson. 
Numerous similar cases might be quoted. Iddo was not a prophet ; 
hence the word “ prophet” is here to be connected with Zechariah, 
who was probably born in exile, but returned at an early age with 
other captives from Babylon. That he was of a priestly family is 
apparent from Neh. xii. 16, and other texts. Sundry traditions 
concerning him exist, one being that preserved by Epiphanius, who 
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B.C. 520. 


He received of the Lord that which also he delivered unto them. The word of 
the Lord was to him; it came in the evidence and demonstration of the Spirit, 
as areal thing, and nota fancy. For the ascertaining of this we have here, 

1. The time when the word of the Lord came first to him; or, when the word 
that next follows came tohim. It was ‘tin the second year of Darius.” Before 
the penuyity the prophets dated their writings by the reigns of the kings of 
Judah and Israel, but now by the reigns of the kings of Persia, to whom they 
were subjects; such a melancholy change had sin made in their circumstances. 
Zerubbabel took not so much state upon him as to have ee acts dated by 
the years of his government; and in things of this nature the prophets, as is fit, 
complied with the usage of the time, and eerupleg not to reckon by the years 
of the heathen kings, as Dan. vii. 1; viii. 1. Zechariah preached his first sermon 
in the eighth month of this second year of Darius; Haggai preached his in the 
sixth month of the same year, Hag.i. 1. The people being readily obedient to 
the will of the Lord in the mouth of Haggai, God blessed them with another 
prophet; for “to him that hath,” and useth well what he has, “more shall be 
given. 

2. The name and family of the prophet to whom the word of the Lord came. 
He was “ Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, the son of !ddo;” and he was the 
prophet, as Haggai is called the prophet, Hag. i... For though in former ages 
there was one Iddo, a prophet, 2 Chr. xii. 15, yet we have no reason to think 
that Zechariah was of his progeny, or should be denominated from him. The 
learned Mr. Pemble is clear ot opinion that this Zechariah the son of Berechiah 
is the same that our Saviour saith was ‘“‘slain between the temple and the 
altar,” perhaps many years after the rebuilding of the temple, Mat. xxiii. 35; 
and that our Saviour doth not mean, as is commonly thought, Zechariah the 
son of Jehoiada; for why should Jehoiada be called Berechiah.? And he thinks 
the manner of Christ's account persuades us to think so; for, reckoning up the 
innocent blood shed by the Jews, he begins at Abel, and ends even in the last 
of the holy prophets; whereas, after Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, many 
prophets and righteous men were put to death oy them. It is true there is no 
mention made in any history of their slaying this Zechariah, but Josephus might 
industriously conceal that shame of his nation. Perhaps what Zechariah spoke 
in his prophesying concerning Christ, of his beirg sold, his being wounded in 
the house of his friends, and the shepherd being smitten, was verified in the 
pre het himself, and so he became a type of Christ. Probably being assaulted 

y his persecutors, he took sanctuary in the court of the priests, and some 
nk he was himself a priest, and so was slain between the porch and the 
altar. 

Secondly. The firstfruits of Zechariah’s ministry. Before he came to visions 
and revelations, and delivered his prophetical discourses, he preached that 
which was plain and practical; for it is best to begin with that. Before he 
published the promises of mercy, he published calls to repentance; for thus 
the wes cf the Lord must be prepared. Law must be first preached and then- 
gospel. Now, : 

1. The prophet here puts them in mind of the controversy God had with 
their fathers; ver. 2, “lhe Lord has been sore displeased with your fathers,” 
and has laid them under the tokens of his displeasure. You have heard wit 
your ears, and your fathers have told you of it; you have seen with your eyes 
the woful remains of it. God’s quarrel with you has been of long standing, 
and therefore it is time for you to think of taking it up. Note, The judgments 
of God which those that went before us were under should be taken as warn- 
ings to us not to tread in their steps, and calls to repentance, that we may cut 
off the entail of the curse, and get it turned into a blessing. . , 

2. He calls them in God's name to return to him, and make their peace with 
him, ver. 3. God, by him, saith that to this bacrsliding people which he had 
often said by his servants the prophets, “T 
repentance, duty and obedience, and “ I will turn to you” in a way of favour 
and mercy, peace and reconciliation. Let the rebels return to their allegiance, 
and they shall be taken under the protection of the government, and eujoy 
the privileges of good subjects; let them change their way and God will change 
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says he foretold to Cyrus a victory over Crsus, and other things. hea 
monument on the east side of Jerusalem is said to be the tomb of | 
Zechariah, who may indeed have been buried there, but the struc-— 
ture is of a more recent date. 


urn ye to me” in a way of faith and ~ 
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his: see Mal. iii. 7. But that which is most observable here is, that God is 
ealled here the Lord of hosts three times: “‘lhus saith the Lord of hosts ;” 
it is he that speaks, and therefore you are bound to regard what he saith. 
“Turn ye to me, saith the Lord of hosts,” this speaks the authority and obli- 
gation of the command, “and [ will turn to you, saith the Lord of hosts,” this 
speaks the validity and value of the romise, so that it is no vain repetition. 
ote, The consideration of God's almighty power and sovereign dominion 
should both engage and encourage sinners to repent and turn to him. It is 
very desirable having the Lord of hosts our friend, and very dreadful having 
him our enemy. 
* 3. He warns them not to persist in their impenitence, as their fathers had 
done; ver. 4, “ Be ye not as your fathers.” Instead of being hardened in their 
evil courses by the example of their fathers’ sin, let them rather be deterred 
from it by the example of their fathers’ punishment. We are apt to be 
overned very much by precedent, and we are well or ill governed accord- 
ing to the use we make of the precedents before us. The same examples to 
some are a savour of life unto life, to others a savour of death unto death. 
Some argued thus: Shall we be wiser than our fathers? they never minded the 
prophets, and why, then, should we mind them? ‘They made laws against 
them, and why should we tolerate them? But they are here taught how the 
should argue: Our fathers slighted the prophets, and God was sore aienleaned 
with them for it; therefore let us the more carefully regard what God saith 
to us ay prophets. Review what is past, and observe, 

Ist. What was the message that God sent by his servants the prophets to your 
fathers. “The former prophets cried to your fathers ;” they cried aloud, and 
did not spare, not spare themselves, not spare your fathers; they cried as men 
in earnest, as men that would be heard ; they spoke not as from themselves, 
but in the name of the Lord of hosts. And this was the substance of what 
they said, the burthen of every song, the application of every sermon, “'Turn 
ye now from your evil ways, and from your evil doings;” the very same that 
we now preach to you. Be persuaded to leave your sins; resolve to have no 
more to do with them; a speedy reformation is the only way to prevent an 
approaching ruin. Turn ye now from sin to God without delay. 

2nd. How little this matter was regarded Py your fathers; “ But they did not 
hear,” they did not heed. ‘They turned a deaf ear to these calls; “They would 
not hearken unto me, saith the Lord;” they would not be reclaimed, would 
not be ruled by the word I sent them: say not then, You will do as your fathers 
did, for they did amiss: see Jer. xliv. 17. Note, We must not follow the ex- 
amples of our dear fathers, unless they were God’s dear children, nor any 
farther than they were dutiful and obedient to him. 

3rd. What is become of your fathers and of the prophets that preached to 
them. They are all dead and gone, ver. 5. 1.‘ Your fathers, where are they ?” 
The whole generation of them is swept away, and their pluce knows them no 
more. Note, When we think of our ancestors that are gone through the world, 
and gone out of it before us, we should think where they are. Here they were 
in the towns and countries where we live, passing and Repaselie, in the same 
streets, dwelling in the same houses, trading in the same shops and exchanges, 
worshipping God in the same churches. But, “ Where are they?” ‘hey are 
somewhere still, when they died there was not an end of them; they are in 
eternity, in the world of spirits, the unchangeable world, to which we are 
hastening apace. ‘f Where are they?” ‘Those of them that lived and died in sin 
are in torment; and we are warned by Moses and the prophets, Christ and 
his apostles, to look to it that we “come not to that place of torment,” 
Lu. xvi, 28, 29. Those of them that lived and died in Christ are in paradise ; 
and if we live and die as they did we shall be with them shortly, with them 
eternally. 2. The prophets also, “ Did they live for ever?” No. they are gone 
too. The treasure is put into earthen vessels, the water of life into earthen 
pitchers, often cracked, and brought home broken at last. Christ is a prophet 
that lives for ever, but all other prophets have a period put to their office. 
Note, Ministers are dying men, and live not for ever in this world. They are 
to look upon themselves as such, and to preach accordingly, as those that must 
be silenced shortly, and know not which sermon may be the last. People are 
to look upon them as such, and to hear them accordingly, as those that yet 
a little while have the light with them, that they may walk and work while 
they have the light. Oh that this weighty consideration had its due weight 
given it; that we are dying ministers, dealing with dying people, about the con- 
cerns of immortal souls and an awful eternity, which both they and we are 
standing upon the brink of! It concerns us to think of the prophets that are 
gone, that were before us of old, Jer. xxviii. 8; they that were the glory of men 
withered and fell, but “the word of the Lord endureth for ever,” 1 Pet. i, 24, 25. 
The prophets that are now, Do we live for ever? so some fead it. No, Haggai 
and Zechariah will not be long with you, and prophecy itself shall shortly cease, 
{n another world both we and our prophets shall live for ever, and to prepare 
for that world ought to be our great care and business in this. 

4th. What the effects of the word were which God spoke to them by his 
prophets, ver. 6. The preachers died, and the hearers died, but the word of 
God died not; that took effect, and not one iota or tittle of it fell to the ground. 
As the rain and snow from heaven, it shall not return void, Jsa. lv. 11. He 
eppenls to themselves; they knew very well, First. ‘That the judgments God 
had threatened were executed upon their fathers, and they were made to feel 
what they would not believe and fear. “ My statutes, which 1 commanded my 
seryants the prophets,” the precepts, with the penalties annexed, which | 
charged them with the delivery of, “did they not take hold of your fathers?” 
Though God’s prophets could not fasten convictions upon them, the calamities 
threatened overtook them, and they could not escape them or get out of the 
reach of them. God’s words took hold of them, as the bailiff arrests the debtor, 
avd takes him in execution for contempt. Note, The ‘unbelief of man cannot 
make the threatenings of God’s word of none effect, but sooner or later they 
will take place, if the prescribed course be not taken to prevent the execution 
of them. God’s enges will certainly take hold of those that will not be taken 
hold of by his authority; for when he judgeth he will overcome. Secondly. 
That shar themselves could not but own the accomplishment of the word of 
God in the judgments of God that were upon them, and that therein he was 


righteous, and had done them no me “They returned and said,” (they 
changed their mind, and when it was too late to prevent the ruin of their nation 
they acknowledged,) “ Like as the Lord of hosts thought to do unto ns according 
to our ways and doings,” to reckon with us for them, “so hath he dealt with 
us,” and we must acknowledge both his truth and. his Justice; must blame our- 
selves only, and have no blame to lay to him. Sero supiunt Phryges,— It is 
late before the Phrygians become wise.’ This after-wit, as it is a proof of the 
truth of God, so it is a proof of the folly of men, that they will look no farther 
than they can see. They would never be persuaded to say in time, God will be 
as good as his word, for he is faithful; he will deal with us according to our 
jeserts, for he is righteous. But now they see both plain enough, when the 
seitence is executed; now “he that runs may read,” and publish the exact 
agreement that appears between the present providences and the former pre- 
dictions, which then were slighted; hetween the present punishments and the 
former sins, which then were persisted in; now they cannot but say, “ ‘The 
Lord is righteous,” Dan. ix, 11—13. , 
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7 Upon the four and twentieth day of the eleventh 
month, which is the month Sebat, in the second 
year of Darius, came the word of the Lorp unto 
Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo 
the prophet, saying, 8 I saw by night, and behold 
aman riding upon a red horse, and he stood amon 
the myrtle trees that were in the bottom; and behind 
him were there red horses, speckled, and white. 9 
Then said 1, O my lord, what are these? And the 
angel that talked with me said unto me, I will shew 
thee what these be. 10 And the man that stood 
among the myrtle trees answered and said, ‘These are 
they whom the Lorp hath sent to walk to and fro 
through the earth, 11 And they answered the 
angel of the Lorp that stood among the myrtle trees, 
and said, We have walked to and fro through the 
learth, and, behold, all the earth sitteth still, and is 
at rest. 12 Then the angel of the Lorp answered 
and said, O Lorp of hosts, how long wilt thou not 
have mercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, 
against which thou hast had indignation these three- 
score and ten years? 13 And the Lorp answered 
the angel that talked with me with good words and 
comfortable words. 14 So the angel that communed 
with me said unto me, Cry thou, saying, 

Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; [jealousy. 

I am jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion with a great 

And I am very sore displeased with the heathen that 
are at ease: 

For I was but a little displeased, 

And they helped forward the affliction. 

Therefore thus saith the Lorp ; 

I am returned to Jerusalem with mercies: 

My house shall be built in it, saith the Lorp of hosts, 

And a line shall be stretched forth upon Jerusalem. 

Cry yet, saying, Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 

My cities through prosperity shall yet be spread abroad; 

And the Lorp shall yet comfort Zion, 

And shall yet choose Jerusalem. 


15 


16 


17 


We now come to visions and revelations of the Lord; for in that way God 
chose to speak by Zechariah, to awaken the people’s attention, and to engage 
their humble reverence of the word, and their humble inguiries into it, and to 
fix it the more in their minds and memories. Most of the following visions 
seem designed for the comfort of the Jews, now newly returned out of captivity, 
and their encouragement to go on with the building cf the temple. The scope 
of this vision (which is an introduction to the rest) is to assure the Jews of the 
eare God took of them, and the eye of his providence that was upon them for 
good, now in their present state, when they seemed to be deserted, and their 
case deplorable. he vision is dated (ver. 7) the twenty-fourth day of the 
eleventh month, three months after he preached that sermon (ver. 1) in which 
he called them to repentance from the consideration of God’s judgments. 
Finding that that sermon had a good effect, and that they returned to God ina 
way of es the assurances he had given them are confirmed that God would 
return to them in a way of mercy. Now observe here 

First. What the prophet saw, and the explication of that. 

1. He saw a grove of myrtle-trees; a dark, shady grove, down in a bottom, 
hid by the adjacent hills, so that you were not aware of it till you were just 
upon it. ‘This represented the low, dark, solitary, melancholy condition of the 
Jewish church at this time. hey were overtopped by all their neighbours, 
buried in obscurity ; what friends thet had were hacen, and there appeared no 
way of relief and succour for them. Note, The church has not been always 
visible, but sometimes hid, as the ‘“ woman in the wilderness,” Jew: xii. 6. 

2. He saw a man mounted upon a red horse, standing in the midst of this 
shady myrtle Brae, This man is no other than the man Christ Jesus, the same 
that appeared to Joshua with “his sword drawn in his hand,” as “captain of 
the host of the Lord,” Jos. v. 13, 14, and to St. John with his bow and his 
crown, fev, vi. 2. Though the church was in a low condition, yet Christ was 
present in the midst of it. Was it hid by the hills? ite was much more hid in the 
myrtle grove, yet hid as in an ambush, ready to appear for the seasonable relief 
of his people, to their happy surprise. Compare ha. xlv. 15, “ Verily, thou art 
a God that hidest thyself,” and yet Israel’s God and Saviour at the same time, 
their “ Holy One in the midst of them.” He was riding, as a man of war, as a 
man in haste, riding on the heavens for the help of his people, Dew. xxxili. 26. 
Iie rode on a red horse, either naturally so or dyed red with the blood of war, 
as this same victorious prince appeared red in his apparel, /sa. Ixiii. 1, 2. Red 


tion with a reference to Zech, xi. 12, 13. The arguments advanced 
on both sides are ingenious, but as no doubt exi-ts as to the inspired 
character of the section, the question is scarcely one of importance. 

i. 5,6. Their fathers and the prophets were alike mortal, but the 
liring word of God had been delivered to the fathers by the prophets, 
and had been fulfilled. The expression, “ Did they not take hold of 
your fathers?” points to the accomplishment of what the Lord had 
spoken. 


i. 7. The name of the month Sebat is probably of Chaldee origin, 
and like some other names of months, was adopted during the 
Babylonian captivity. 

i.8—1l. Some of the details of this vision are not easy to 
explain. There is much reason to believe that he who is called a 
man in verse 8 is the angel of verse 11, a heavenly messenger 
executing a commission from the Lord. Myrtle-trees are still found 
in most parts of the Holy Land, and, as of old, are often met with » 
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fs a fiery colour, noting that he is jealous for Jerusalem, ver. 14, and very angry 
at her enemies. Christ under the law appeared on a red horse, noting the terror 
of that dispensation, and that he had yet his conflict before him, when he was 
to resist unto dilood. But under the Gospel he appears on a white horse 
Rev. vi. 2, and again, ch. xix. 11, noting that he has now gained the victory, and 
rides in triumph, and hangs out the white, not the bloody flag. 

3. He saw a troop of horse attending him, ready to receive and obey his || 
orders. Behind him there were some red horses, and some speckled, and some 
white, angels attending the Lord Jesus, ready to be employed by him for the 
service of his church, some in acts of judgment, others of mercy, others in mixed 
events. Note, The king of the church has angels at command, not only to do 
him honour, but to minister for the good of those that are his. | 

4. He inquired into the signification of this vision. He had an angel talking 
with him as his instructor, besides those he saw in the vision. So had Ezekiel, 
ch. x\. 3, and Daniel, ch. viii. 16. Zechariah asked him, ver. 9, ‘“O, my Lord, 
what are these?” And it should seem this angel that talked with him was 
Christ himself, the “man on the red horse,” whom the rest were attendants on; 
to him immediately Zechariah addresseth himself. Would we be acquainted 
with the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, we must make our application not 
to angels, they are themselves learners, but to Christ himself, who is alone 
“able to take the book and open the seals,” Rev. v.7. The prophet’s question 
implies a humble acknowledgment of his own ignorance, and an earnest desire 
to be informed. O let me know what these are! This he desired, not for the 
satisfying of his curiosity, but that he might be furnished with something pro- 
per for the comfort and encouragement of the people of God, in their present 
distress. 

5. He received from the angel that talked with him, ver. 9, and from the man 
that stood among the myrtle-trees, ver. 10, the interpretation of this vision. 
Note, Jesus Christ is ready to instruct those that are humbly desirous to be 
taught the things of God. He presently said, “1 will shew thee what these 
be.” What knowledge we have, or may have, concerning the world of spirits, 
we are indebted to Christ for, The account given him was, “These are they 
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whom the Lord hath sent,” they are his messengers, his envoys, appointed (as 
his eyes are said to do, 2 Chr. xvi. 9,) to walk, to run, to fly swiftly through the 
earth, to observe what is done in it, and to execute the Divine commands, God 
needs them not, but he is pleased to employ them, and we need the comfort 
arising from the doctrine of their administration. 

Secondly. What the prophet heard, and what instructions were thereby given 
hiv Faith comes by hearing, and generally in visions there was something 
said. 
1. He heard the report or representation which the angels made to Christ of 
the present state of the world, ver. 11, They had been out abroad as flyin 

vosts, (‘‘ being hastened by the King of kings’ commandment,” EF’st. iii. 15,) an 
being returned, they give this account to the “angel that stood among the 
myrtle-trees,” (for to the Lord Jesus angels themselves are accountable,) “* We 
have walked to and fro through the earth, and behold all the earth sitteth still, 
and is at rest.” We are taught to pray that the will of God may be done by 
men on earth as it is done by the angels in heaven; and here we see what need 
we have to pray so, for it is far from being so. For, Ist. We find the world of 
angels here very busy. ‘Those that are employed in the court above rest not day 
nor night from praising God, which is their business there; and those that are 
employed in the camp below are never idle nor lose time, they are still ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of man, Jno. i. 5), as on Jacob's ladder, 
Gen. xxviii. 12; they are still “ walking to and fro through the earth.” “hus 
active, thus industrious, Satan owns himself to be to do mischief, Job i. 7. 1. is 
well for us that good angels bestir themselves as much to do good, and that here 
in this earth we have guardians going about continually seeking to do us a kind- 
ness, as we have adversaries that as roaring lions go about continually seeking 
to devour us. Though holy angels in this earth meet with a great deal that is 
disagreeable, yet, while they are going on God’s errands, they stick not to walk 
to and fro through it. Their own habitation, which those that fell liked not, 
they will like the better when they return. 2nd. We find the world of mankind 
here very careless: “ All the earth sitteth still, and is at rest,” while all the 
church is made uneasy, tossed with tempests,.and not comforted. ‘Those that 
are strangers to the church are secure, those that are enemies to it are suc- 
cessful. ‘The Chaldeans and Persians dwell at ease, while the poor Jews are 
continually alarmed; as when “the king and Haman sat down to drink, but 
the city Shushan was perplexed.” The children of men are merry and jovial, 
but none grieved for the affliction of God's children. Note, It is sad to think 
what a deep sleep the world is cast into, what a spirit of slumber hath seized 
the generality of mankind, that are under God’s wrath and Satan’s power, and 
yet secure and unconcerned! they sit still, and are at rest, Lm. ~v*s. 26, &e. 

2. He heard Christ’s intercession with the Father for his atticted church, 
ver. 12. The angels related the posture of affairs in this lower world, but we 
read not of any prayers they made for the redress of the grievances they had 
made a remonstrance of; no, it is the angel among the myrtle-trees that is the 
zreat intercessor. Upon the report of the angels, he immediately turned 

eavenward, and said, Lord, wilt thou not have mercy on thy church? Ist. 
The thing he intercedes for is mercy, as Ps. 1xxxv. 7, “Shew us thy mercy, O 
Lord.” Note, God’s mercy is all in all to the church’s comfort; and all his 
mercy must be hoped for through Christ’s mediation. 2nd. The thing he com- 

slains of is, the delay of this mercy; ‘ How long wilt thou not have mercy!” He 
cack that mercies through him “shall be built up for ever,” Ps. Ixxxix. 2, but 
thinks it long that the building is deferred. ard. The objects of compassion 
recommended to the Divine mercies are, Jerusalem, the holy city, and other the 
cities of Judah, that were now in ruins, for God had had indignation against 
them now threescore and_ten years. He mentioned seventy years, because that 
was the time fixed in the Divine counsels for the continuance of the captivity. 
So long the indignation lasted and though now for a little space grace had been 
shewed them from the Lord their God, to give them some reviving, zr. ix. 8, yet 
the scars of those seventy years’ captivity still remained so deep, so painful, that 
that is the melancholy string they still harp upon, the Divine indignation during 
those seventy years. Dr. Lightfoot thinks that, whereas the seventy years of 
captivity were reckoned from Jehoiakim’s fourth year, and ended in the first of 
Cyrus, these seventy years are to be computed from the eleventh of Zedekiah, 
when Jerusalem and the temple were burnt, about nineteen years after the 
first captivity, and which ended in this second year of Darius Hystaspes, about 
seventeen years after Cyrus’s proclamation; as that seventy years mentioned 
ch, vii. 5 was sbout nineteen years after. ‘The captivity went off as it came on, 
gradually. Lord, we are still under the burden of the seventy years’ wrath, 
and “ Wilt thou be angry with us for ever?” 

2. He heard a gracious reply given to this intercession of Christ’s for his 
church; for it is a prevailing intercession, always acceptable, and “him the 
Father heareth always,” ver. 13. “The Lord answered the angel,” this angel of 
the covenant, “with good words, comfortable words,” with promises of mercy 
and deliverance, and the perfecting of what be had begun in tavour to them. 
These were comfortable words to Christ, who is grieved in the grievances of 
his church, and comfortable to all that mourn with Zion. God often answers 

ayer with gcod words, when he doth not presently appear in great works; 


in the “bottoms” or glens and dalesof the country, For “speckled,” 
in verse 8, the margin has “ bay,” and the word may mean of the 
colour of a fox. The horses are symbols of providential arraugements, 


B.C. 519: 


pole words will not 
e faith; for saying 


and those good words are real answers to prayer. Men’s 
feed the body, Jas. ii. 16, but God’s good words will feed 
and doing with him are not two things, though they are with us. 

4. He heard that reply which was given to the angel repeated to himself, with 
a commission to publish it to the children of his people, for their comfort. 
“The revelation of Jesus Christ which God gave to him” he “ signified to his 
servant Joon,” and Py him to the churches, Kev. i. 1, 4. Thus all the good 
words and comfortable words of the Gospel we receive from Jesus Christ, as 


‘he received them from the Father, in answer to the prayer of his blood, and his 


ministers are appointed to preach them to all the world. Now God would 
“speak comfortably to Jerusalem.” Zechariah is ‘the voice of one erying in. 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” The voice said, Cry, ery 
then. The prophets must now cry as loud to shew God’s people their comforts 
as ever they did formerly to shew them their transgressions, /sa. xl. 2,3,6. And 
if he ask what he shall ery, he is here instructed. 

Ist. He must proclaim the wrath God has in store for the enemies of Jeru- 
salem. He is ‘jealous for Zion with great jealousy,” ver. 14; that is, he takes 
himself to be highly affronted by the injuries and indignities that are done to his 
church, as he had been formerly by the iniquities found in his church. The 
earth “sat still and was at rest,” ver. 21, not relenting at all, or shewing the 
least remorse for all the mischief they had done to Jerusalem, as Joseph’s 
brethren, who, when Shey had sold him, sat down to eat bread; and this God 
took very ill; ver. 15, ‘‘< am very sore displeased with the heathen that are 
at ease,” and have no concern for the afflicted church. Much more will he be 
displeased with those that are at ease in Zion, Am. vi. 1, with Zion’s own sons, 
that sympathise not with her in her sorrows. But this was not all; they were 
not only not concerned for her, but they were concerned against her. “1 was but 
a little displeased” with my Beovis, and designed to correct them moderately; 
but those that were employed as instruments of the correction cast off all pity. 
and with the greatest rage and_malice helped forward the aftliction, and ade 
to it, persecuting those whom God had smitten, Ps. lxix. 26, and insulting over 
those whom he had troubled: see Jsa. x. 5; xlvii. 6; ze. xxv. 12.15. Note, 
God is displeased with those that help forward the affliction even of such as 
suffer justly ; for true humanity in such a case is good divinity. 

2nd. He must proclaim the mercy God has in store for Jerusalem and the 
cities of Judah, ver. 16. He must cry, “Thus saith the Lord, I am returned to 
Jerusalem with mercies.” I was going away in wrath, but ] am now returning 
in love. Cry yet to the same purpose, ver. 17. There must now be line upon 
line for consolation, as formerly there had been for conviction. ‘The Lord, even 


the Lord of hosts, assures them, First. That the temple shall be built thatis - 


now but in the building. This good work they are now about, though it meet 
with much discouragement, shall be perfected, and they shall have the tokens 
of God’s presence, and opportunities of conversing with him, and worships 
him as formerly. Note, lt is good news indeed to any place to hear that Go 
will build his house in it. Secondly. That Jerusalem shall again be builded as 
a city compact together, which had formerly been its glory; Ps. exxii. 3,“ A 
line shall be stretched forth upon Jerusalem,” in order to the rebuilding of it 
with great exactuess and uniformity. Thirdly. That the nation shall again 
become populous and rich, though now diminished and impoverished; not only 
Jerusalem, but other cities that are reduced and lie in a little compass, shall yet 
spread abroad, or be diffused. Their suburbs shall extend far, and colonies 
phat be transplar‘ed from them, and this through prosperity. They shall be 
so numerous * -~ 00 wealthy, that there shall not be room for them; they shall 
complain‘ .- piace is too strait, Zsa. xlix. 20. As they had been scattered and 
spread abroad through their calamities, so they should now be through their 
prosperity. “ Let y fountains be dispersed,” Pr. v. 16. The cities that should 
thus increase God calls his cities ; they are blessed by him, and they are fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the land. Fourthly. That all their present sorrows 
should not only be balanced, but for ever silenced, by Divine consolations ; 
“The Lord shall yet comfort Zion.” Yet at length, though her griefs and 
grievances may continue long, God has comforts in reserve for Zion and all 
her mourners. Fifthly. That all this will be the fruit of God’s preventing, 
distinguishing favour, He shall yet choose Jerusalem, shall renew his choice, 
renew his covenant, shall make it appear he has chosen Jerusalem. As he first 
built them up into a people, when he brought them out of Egypt, so he will now 
rebuild them when he brings them out of Babylon; not for any worthiness of 
theirs, but in pursuance of his own choice, Deu. vii. 7,8. Jerusalem is the city 
he has chosen, and he will not cast it off. 


18 Then lifted I up mine eyes, and saw, and 
behold four horns, 19 And I said unto the angel 
that talked with me, What de these? And he an- 
swered me, ‘These are the horns which have scattered 
Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem. 20 And the Lorp 
shewed me four carpenters. 21 ‘Then said I, What 
come these to do? And he spake, saying, ‘These are 
the horns which have scattered Judah, so that no 
man did lift up his head: but these are come to me 
them, to cast out the horns of the Gentiles, whie 
lifted up their horn over the land of Judah to seat- 
ter it. 

It is the comfort and triumph of the church, Jsa. lix, 19, that “when the 
enemy shall come in like a flood,” with mighty force and fury, then “the Spirit 
of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him.” Now in this vision (the 
second that this prophet had) we have an iliustration of that, God’s Spirit 
making a stand, and making head against the formidable power of the churchs 
adversaries, 

First. We have here the enemies of the church bold and daring 


ing to be its death, to cut off the name of Israel; such the people of God had — 
lately been insulted by. I looked, and behold, four horns, ver. 18, which are 


explained, ver. 19, ‘These are the horns which have scattered Judah, Israel, — 


and Jerusalem;” that is, the Jews, both in the country and in the city, because — 
they were the Israel of God. They have ‘tossed them,’ (so some read it,) as_ 
furious bulls with their horns toss that which they are enraged at. ‘They have — 
scattered them, ‘so that no man did lift up his head,” ver. 21. No man durst_ 
shew his face for fear of them, much less give them any oppostincey or make — 
head against them, ‘They are horns, noting their dignity and dominion, horns — 
exalted, anu their strength an¢ power and violence. ‘They arc four horns, for _ 


; ma 
i. 15. God was displeased with the nations, because, as W. Lowth _ 


says, “they exceeded their commission, and acted as they were 


and threaten- 


prompted by their own ambition and cruelty.” They were at rest, — 
but this was not an evidence either of their security or of God’s 
indifference to his people. abst 

i. 16, 17. The line to be stretched upon Jerusalem was the ~~ 
measuring line of the builders. The cities of the land were Wo J 


increase and be enlarged by prosperity. niles 


but in what precise sense cannot positively be determined. , 

i, 12, 13. Lhe supplication of the angel is an act of intercession 
on behalf of the Jews. The peaceful aspect of the times (verse 11) 
svemed to justify the hope that favour would be shown to Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah, The answer was in words of consolation, 
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the Jews are surrounded with them on every side; when they avoid one horn 
that pusheth at them, they run upon another. ‘The men of Judah, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and many of Israel, that joined themselves to them, 
set about the building of the temple, but the enemies of that work from all sides 
ushed at them, and drove them from it. Rehum and Shimshai, and other the 
amaritans, that opposed the building of the temple, were these horns, zr. iv. 8 
so were Sanballat and ‘Tobiah, and a8 Ammonites and Arabians, that oppose 
the building of the wall, Nek. iv.7. Note, ‘he church's enemies have horns, 
and use them to the hindrance of every good work. ‘lhe great enemy of the 
New ‘Testament church hath seven heads and ten horns, fev. xvii. 3, so that 
they who endeavour to do the church any service must expect to be pushed at. 

Secondly. We have here the friends of the church active and prevailing. ‘The 

rophet did himself lift up his eyes, and see the four horns, and saw them so 
ormidable that he began to despair of the safety of every good man, and the 
success of every good work; but the Lord then shewed him four carpenters, or 
smiths, that were empowered to cut off these horns, ver. 20, 21. With an eye of 
sense we see the power of the enemies of the church,—look which way we will, 
the world shews us that; but it is with an eye of faith that we see it safe not- 
withstanding,—it is the Lord that shews us that, as he opened the eyes of the 
prophet’s servant to see the angelic guards round about his master, 2 Ain. vi. 17. 
Observe, Those that were to fray or break the horns of the Gentiles, and to 
cast them out, were, 

1. Carpenters, or smiths, (for they are supposed by some to have been horns of 
iron,) men that had skill and ability to do it, whose proper business it was, and 
who understood their business, and had tools at hand to do it with. Note, God 
calls those to serve the interests of his church whom he either finds or makes fit 
for it. If there be horns against the church, which speak the force and fury of 
beasts, there are carpenters for the church, which speak the wisdom and fore- 
cast of men, by which they find ways to master the strongest beasts; for “ every 
kind of beast is tamed and has been tamed of mankind,” Jas. iii. 7. 

2. They were four carpenters; as many horns, so many hands to saw them 
off. Note, Which way soever the church is threatened with mischief, and 
opposition given to its interests, God can find out ways and means to check the 
force, to restrain the wrath, and make it turn to his praise. Some by tnese 
four carpenters understand Zerubbabel and Joshua, Ezra and Nehemiah, that 
carried on the work of God in despite of the opposition given to it. Those 
horned beasts broke into God’s vineyard, to tread it down, but the good 
magistrates, and the good ministers, whom God raised up, though they had not 
power to “cut off the horns of the wicked,” as David did, Ps. xxv. 5, 10, yet 
they frightened them, and cast them out. Note, When God has work to do he 
will raise up some to do it, and others to defend it, and protect those that are 
employed in the doing of it. 


CHAPTER II. 


T this chapter we have, I. Another vision which the prophet saw, not for his own enter- 
tainment, but for his satisfaction, and the edification of those to whom he was sent, 
ver. 1, 2. II, A sermon upon it in the rest of the chapter, 1. By way of explication of 
the vision, shewing it to be a prediction of the replenishing of Jerusalem, and of its safety 
and honour, ver.3—5; 2. By way of application; here is, Ist. A use of exhortation to 
the Jews that were yet in Babylon, pressing them to hasten their return to their own 
land, ver. 6—9; 2nd. A use of consolation to those that were returned, in reference to 
the many difficulties they had to struggle with, ver. 10—12; 3rd. A use of caution to 
all, not to prescribe to God, or limit him, but patiently to wait for him, ver. 13, 


LIFTED up mine eyes again, and looked, and 
behold a man with a measuring line in his hand. 
2 Then said I, Whither goest thou? And he said 
unto me, ‘l’o measure Jerusalem, to see what is the 
breadth thereof, and what zs the length thereof. 3 
And, behold, the angel that talked with me went 


forth, and another angel went out to meet him, 4 


And said unto him, Run, speak to this young man, 
saying, 
Jerusalem shall be inhabited as towns without walls 
For the multitude of men and cattle therein: 
5 For I, saith the Lorp, will be unto her a wall of fire 
round about, 
And will be the glory in the midst of her. 


This prophet was ordered in God’s name to assure the people, ch. i. 16, that 

“a line should be stretched forth oir Jerusalem.” Now here we have that 
romise illustrated and confirmed, that the prophet might deliver that part of 
is message to the people with the more clearness and assurance. 

First. He sees in a vision a man going to measure Jerusalem; ver. 1, 2, “ He 
lift up his eyes again, and looked.” God had shewed him that which was very 
encouraging to him, ch. i. 20, and therefore now he “lift up his eyes again and 
looked.” Nete, The comfortable sight which by faith we have had of God’s 
govudness made to pass before us, should eeuegs us to lift up our eyes again, 
aud to search farther into the discoveries made us of the Divine grace; for 
there is still more to beseen. In the close of the foregoing chapter he bad seen 
Jerusalem’s enemies baffled and broken, so that now he begins to hope she 
shall not be ruined. But that is not enough to make her happy, and therefore 
that is not all that is promised; here is more carpenter’s work to be done. 
When David had resolved to “cut off the horns of the wicked,” he engaged 
likewise that the horns of the righteous should be exalted, Ps. Ixxv. 10. Andso 
doth the Son of David here; for he is the man, even “the man Christ Jesus,” 
whom the prophet sees “ with a measuring line in his hand;” for he is the 
master builder of his church, Hebd. iii. 3, and he builds exactly by line and 
level. Zechariah took the boldness to ask him whither he was going, and 
what he designed to do with that measuring line; and he readily told him he 
Was going to measure Jerusalem, to take a particular account of the dimen- 
sions of it each way, that it might be computed what was necessary for the 
making a wall about it, and that it might appear, by comparing the dimensions 
with the vast numbers that should inhabit it, what additions were necessary 
to be made for tiie receiving and containing of them. When multitudes flock 
to Jerusalem, Isa. lx. 4, it is time for her to “enlarge the place of her tent,” 
Isa. liv. 2. Note, God takes notice of the extent of his church. and will take 


i. 15—21 In this vision also there is some difficulty as to the 
precise application of the symbols. The horns, as emblems of power, 
denote either four nations or four kings, which had been dis- 
tinguished for their violence towards the Hebrews. Some think the 
number four is a figure—a certain number for an uncertain one; 
but it may denote the four principal adversaries of Israel. The four 
carpenters or smiths of verse 20 must be explained in a similar 
manner. They are the four agencies which would be the most 


| 
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care that when never so many guests are brought into the wedding supper, yet 
still there shall be room, Lu. xiv. 22; in the ‘New Jerusalem, my Fathar’s 
house” above, “there are many mansions.” 

Secondly. He is informed that this vision means well to Jerusalem; that the 
measuring line he saw was nota line of confusion, as that Jsa. xxxiv. 11; nota 
line to mete out for destruction, as when God “ purposed to destroy the wall of 
the daughter of Zion, he stretched out a line,” Lam. ii. 8; but it is as when he 
“ divided the inheritance by line,” Ps. Ixxviii. 55. The angel that talked with 
the prophet went forth as he designed to measure Jerusalem, but ‘‘ another 
angel went out to meet him,” to desire that he would first explain this vision to 
the prophet, that it might not occasion him any uneasy speculations. “ Run 
and speak to this young man,” for it seems the prophet entered upon his pro- 
phecy when he was young, yet no man ought to despise his youth when God 
thus highly honoured it. He is a young man, not experienced, and may be 
ready to fear the worst, therefore bid him hope the best; tell him that Jeru- 
salein shall be both safe and great. 

1. As safe and great as numbers of men can make it; ver. 4, Jerusalem “shall 
be inhabited as towns without walls;” that is, the inhabitauts of it shall 
increase, aud multiply, and replenish it to admiration, so as to extend itself far 
beyond the present dimensious, which now there is an account taken of. The 
walls of a city, as they defend it, so they straiten and contine it, and keep its 
inhabitants from multiplying beyond such a pitch; but Jerusalem, even when 
it is walled to keep off the enemy, yet shall be inhabited “as towns without 
walls;” the city shall be ina manner lost in the suburbs, as London is, where 
tne out parishes are more populous than those within the walls. So shall it be 
with Jerusalem; it shall be extended as freely as if it had no walls at all, and 
yet shall be as sufe as if it had the strongest walls, such a multitude of mea 
(which are the best walls of a city) shall there be therein, and of cattle too, to 
be not only food, but wealth too, for those men. Note, he increase of the 
numbers of a people is a great blessing, is a fruit of God’s blessing on them, 
and an earnest of farther blessings; Ps. cvii. 38, “They are multiplied, for he 
blesseth them.” 

2. As safe and great as the presence of God can make it, ver. 5. Ist. It shall 
be safe, for God himself will be a“ wall of fire round about it.” Jerusalem 
had no walls about it at this time, but lay naked and exposed. Formerly, when 
it had walls, the enemy not only broke through them, but broke them down; 
but now “ God will be unto her a wall of fire.” Some think it alludes to shep- 
herds that made fires about their flocks, or travellers that made fires about 
their tents in desert places, to frighten wild beasts from them. God will not 
only make a hedge about them, as he did about Job, ch. i. 10, not only make 
walls and bulwarks about them, /sa. xxvi. 1, those may be battered down; not 
only be as the mountains round about them, Ps. exxv. 2, mountains may be got 
over; but he will be a wall of fire round them, which can neither be broke 
through nor sealed, nor undermined, nor the foundations of it sapped, nor can 
it be attempted or approached without danger to the assailants. God will not 
only make a wall of fire about her, but he will himself be such a wall; for 
* our God is a consuming fire” to his and his church’s enemies; he is a wall of 
fire, not on one side only, but round about on every side. 2nd. It shall be 
great, for God himself “ will be the glory in the midst of it.” His temple, his 
altar, shall be set up and attended there, and his institutions observed; and 
there then shall the tokens of his special presence and favour be, which will 
be the glory in the midst of them, will make them truly admirable in the eyes 
of all about them. God will have honour from them, and put honour upon 
them. Note, Those that have God for their God have him for their glory; 
those that have himin the midst of them have glory in the midst of them; anc 
thence the church is said to be “all glorious within.” And those persons and 
places that have God to be “ the glory in the midst of them” have him for “a 
wall of fire round about them;” for “ upon all that glory there is” and shall be 
“a defence,” Jsa. iv. 5. Now this was fulfilled in part in Jerusalem, which in 
process of time became a very flourishing city, and made a very great figure 
in those parts of the world, much beyond what could have been expected, con- 
sidering how low it was brought, and how long it was ere it recovered itself. 
But it was to have its full accomplishment in the gospel church, which is 
extended far, as towns wifhout walls, by the admission of the Gentiles into it; 
and which hath God, the Son of God, for its prince and protector. 


6 Ho, ho, come forth, 

And flee from the land of the north, saith the Lorp: 

For I have spread you abroad 

As the four winds of the heaven, saith the Lorp. 

Deliver thyself, O Zion, 

That dwellest wth the daughter of Babylon. 

For thus saith the Lorp of hosts ; 

After the glory hath he sent me unto the nations which 
spoiled you: 

For he that toucheth you toucheth the apple of his eye. 

For, behold, J will shake mine hand upon them, 

And they shall be a spoil to their servants: 

And ye shall know that the Lorp of hosts hath sent me. 


One would have thought Cyrus’s proclamation, which gave liberty to the. 
captive Jews to return to their own land, would have sufficed to bring them 
all back; and that, as when Pharaoh gave them leave to quit Egypt and their 
house of bondage there, they should not have left a hoof behind; but it seems 
it had not that effect. There were about, forty thousand whose spirits God 
stirred up to go, and they went; but many, perhaps the greater part, stayed 
behind. The lana of their captivity was to most of them the land of their 
nativity; they had taken root there, had gained a settlement, and many of 
them a very comfortable one. Some perhaps had got estates and preferments 
there, and they did not think they could merd themselves by returning to their 
own land; Patria est ubicunque bene est,—‘ My country is every spot where } 
fee) myself happy.’ ‘They had no great affection for their own land, and appre- 
henJed the difficulties in their way to it insuperable. This proceeded from 
an ill cause, a distrust of the power and promise of God, a love ot ease and 
worldly wealth, and an indifferency to the religion of their country, and to 
the God of Israel himself; and it had an ill effect, for it was an implicit censure 
of those, as foolish, and rash, and ares to change, that did return, and a weak- 
ening of their hands in the work of God, Such as these could not sing 
Ps. exxxvii. in their captivity, for they had forgot thee, O Jerusalem, and were 
so far from preferring thee before their chief joy that they preferred poy joy 


before thee. Here is therefure another proclamation issued out by the 
prominent in reducing the power of the horns. The word “fray” in 
verse 21 means to terrify. ‘his vision is therefore a development of 
the idea introduced in verse 15. 

ii. 1—5. This third vision of a man with a measuring line in his 
hand is anticipated in part by the promise in chap. i. 16. It is also 
an assurance that those who promoted the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
acted in accordance with the will of God. By “this young man,” in 


verse 4, we do not see who can be meant except the writer, though 
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of Israel, strictly charging and commanding all his freeborn subjects, where- 
ever they were dispersed, speedily to return to their own land, and render 
themselves at their respective posts there. ‘They are loudly summoned, ver. 6, 
“Ho, ho, come forth, and flee from the land of the north, saith the Lord.” 
This fitly follows upon the promise of the rebuilding and enlarging of Jeru- 
salem. If God will build it for them and their comfort, they must come and 
inhabit it for him and his glory, and not continue sneaking in Babylon. Note, 

he promises and privileges with which God’s people are blessed should 
engage us, whatever it cost us, to join ourselves to them, and cast in our lot 
among them. When Zion is enlarged to make more room for all God’s Israel, 
it is the greatest madness imaginable for any of them to stay in Babylon. The 
captivity of a sinful state is by no means to be continued in, though a man be 
never so easy upon temporal accounts; no, “Come forth and flee,” with all 
speed, and lose no time. Escape for thy life, look not behind thee. To induce 
them to hasten their return, let them consider, 

First. They are now dispersed, and were concerned to incorporate them- 
selves for their mutual, common defence; ver. 6, ‘I have spread you abroad 
as the four winds of heaven,” some sent into one corner of the world, and 
some inte another, and this has been your condition a long time; wherefore 
you sheuld now think of coming together again, to help one another. God 
owns that his scattering them was in wrath, and therefore they must take this 
invitation as a token of God’s being willing to be reconciled to them again; so 
that they kicked at his kindness in refusing to accept the call. 

Secondly. They are now in bondage, and were concerned to assert their own 
liberty, and therefore “ Deliver thyself, O Zion,” flee from the oppressor, and 
make the best of thy way; let us see some such bold efforts and struggles to 
help thyself as become the generous, gracious seed of Abraham, ver. 7. Note, 
When Christ has proclaimed that deliverance to the captives which he has 
himself wrought out, it then concerns each of us to ‘“‘ deliver ourselves, to loose 
ourselves from the bands of our necks,” Jsa. lii. 2; and, since we are under 

race, to resolve that “sin shall not have dominion over us.” Zion herself is 
nere said to dwell with the daughter of Babylon, because many of the precious 
sons of Zion dwelt there; and where the people of God are there the church 
of God is, for it is not tied to places. Now itis not fit that Zion should “ dwell 
with the daughter of Babylon.” What communion can light have with dark- 
ness? Zion will be in danger of partaking with the daughter of Babylon, both 
in her sins and in her plagues; and therefore, ‘Come out of her, my people,” 
Rev. xviii. 4; “ Deliver thyself, O Zion,” by a speedy return to thine own land, 
and do not destroy thyself by continuing in that polluted, devoted land. ‘Those 
that would be found among the generation of God’s children must save them- 
selves from the untoward generation of this world; it was St. Peter's charge to 
his new converts; Acts ii. 40. 

Thirdly. They have seemed to be forsaken and forgotten of God, but God 
will now make it to appear that he espouseth their cause, and will plead it 
with jealousy, ver. 8,9. It was a discouragement to those who remained in 
Babylon to hear of the difficulties and opposition which their brethren met 
with that were returned, by which they were still in danger of being crushed 
and overpowered; and we had as good sit still (think they) as rise up and fall. 
In answer to this objection, the angel that talked with the prophet, that is 
Jesus Christ, tells him what he had commission to do for their protection, an 
the perfecting of their salvation, and therein has an eye to the great redemption 
which in the fulness of time he was the author of. Christ, who is Jehovah, 
and the Lord of hosts, of all the hosts of heaven and earth, in both which he 
has a sovereign power, saith, “ He,” that is, the Father, “hath sent me.” Note, 
What Jesus Christ hath done and doth for his church against his enemies he 
was sent and commissioned by the Father todo. With great satisfaction he 
often speaks of the Father that sent him. 

1. He is sent after the glory. After the glorious beginning of their deliver- 
ance he is sent to perfect it, for he is the finisher of that work which he is the 
author of. Christ is sent in the first place to the nation and people of the 
Jews, to whom pertained the glory, Rom. ix. 4, and he was himself the glory of 
his people Israel. But after the glory, after his care of them, he is sent to the 
nations, to be a light to lighten the Gentiles,-by the power of his Gospel to 
captivate them, and bring them, and every high thought among them, into 
obedience to himself. 

2. He is sent to the nations that spoiled them, to take vengeance on them for 
the wrongs done to Zion, when the year of his redeemed comes, and the year 
of recompences for the controversy of Zion, Zsa. xxxiv. 8. He is sent to shake 
his hand upon them, to lift up his mighty hand against them, and to lay upon 
them his heavy hand, to “ bruise them with a rod of iron.” and “ dash them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel,” Ps. ii.9. Some think it intimates how easily God 
can subdue and humble them with the turn of his hand; it is but shaking his 
hand over them and the work is done. “ They shall be a spoil to their ser- 
vants,” shall be enslaved to those whom they had enslaved, and be plundered 
by those whom they had plundered. In Esther’s time this was fulfilled, when 
the Jews had rule over them that hated them, Pst. ix. 1, and often in the time 
of the Maccabees. And the promise is farther fulfilled in Christ’s victory over 
our spiritual enemies, his spoiling principalities and powers, and making a 
show of them openly, Col. ii. 15. And it is still in force to the gospel church; 
Christ will reckon with all that are enemies to it, and sooner or later will 
make them his footstool, Ps. ex. 1; Rev. iil. 9. 

3. What he will do for his church shall be an evident proof of God’s tender 
eare of it, and affection to it; “He that toucheth you toucheth the apple of 
hiseye.” This is a high expression of God’s luve to his church. By his resent- 
ment of the injuries done to her it appears how dear she is to him, how he 
interests himself in all her interests, and takes what is done against her not 
only as done against himself, but as done against the very apple of his eye, the 
tenderest part, which nature has made very fine, has put a double guard upon, 
and taught us to be in a special manner careful of, and which the least touch is 
a great offence to. This encourageth the people of God to pray with David, 
Ps. xvii. 8,“ Keep meas the apple of thine eye;” and engageth them to do as 
Solomon directs, Pr. vii. 2, to keep his law as the apple of their eye. Some 
understand it thus, ‘ He that toucheth you toucheth the apple of his own eye;’ 
whoever do you any injury will prove in the issue to have done the greatest 
ca eat to themselves. 

4. It shall be an evident proof of Christ’s mission; “ Ye shall know that the 
Lord of hosts hath sent me” to be the protector of his church, that the pro- 
mises made to the church ure Yea and Amenin him. Christ’s victory over our 
spiritual enemies proves that the Father sent him, and was with him. 


10 Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion: 
For, lo, I come, 
And I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lorp. 
11 And many nations shall be joined to the Lorp in that 
And shall be my people: [ day, 


some suppose one of the two angels is intended. The Hebrew term 
rendered “towns without walls”’ is applicable to villages and such 
open towns as were without fortifications. Jerusalem within the 
walls would not be sufficient, and igncring the walls, the suburbs 
would be inhabited. ‘This, we are told, actually took place, and it is 
well known that the area of the city was enlarged from time to time, 
ae existing foundations show. To this day in many Oriental towns 
domestic animals are housed under the same roof as their masters, | 
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And I will dwell in the midst of thee, 
And thou shalt know that the Lorp of hosts hath sent 
me unto thee. 
12 And the Lorp shall inherit Judah his portion 
In the holy land, 
And shall choose Jerusalem again. 
13 Be silent, O all flesh, before the Lorn. . 
For he is raised up out of his holy habitation 


Here is, First. Joy proclaimed to the church of God, to the daughter of 
Zion, that had separated herself from the daughter of Babylon. The Jews 
that were returned were in distress and danger, their enemies in the neigh- 
bourhood were spiteful against them, their friends that remained in Babylon 
were cool towards them, shy of them, and declined coming to their assistance, 
and yet they are bid to sing, and to rejoice, even in tribulation. Note, Those 
that have recovered their purity, and integrity, and spiritual liberty, though 
they have not yet recovered their outward prosperity, have reason to sing and 
rejoice, to give glory to God, and take comfort to themselves. 

1. God will bave a people among them. If their brethren in Babylon will 
not come to them, thuse of other nations shall, and shall replenish Jerusalem, 
and the cities of Judah; “ Many nations shall be joined to the Lord in that 
day,” that are now at a distance from him, and strangers to him. The Jewish 
nation, after the captivity, multiplied very much by the accession of proselytes 
to it, that were naturalised, and were entitled to all the pri of native 
Israelites, and perhaps they were equal in number; and therefore Paul men- 
tions it as an honour to him which many Jews had not, that he was “of the 
tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” Pail. iii. 5. And this was an 
earnest of the bringing in of the Gentiles into the Christian church; and in 
that, this and other like promises were to have their full accomplishment. It 
was therefore strange that that should be so great an offence to the Jews as we 
find it was in the apostles’ times, which was promised them as a blessing in the 
prophets’ times, that many nations should be joined to the Lord. And as there 
had been one law so should there be one Gospel for the stranger and for those 
born in the land; whatever nation they come from, when they “join them- 
selves to the Lord they shall be my people,” as dear to God as ever Israel had 
been. Note, God will own those for his people that with purpose of heart 
join themselves to him; and when many do so, we ought to look upon them, 
not with a jealous eye, but with ajoyful one. Angels rejoice, and therefore so’ 
should the daughter of Zion, when many nations are joined to the Lord. 

2. They shall have his presence among them; “Sing and rejoice,” for “1 

come.” Those to whom God comes have reason to rejoice, for he will be to 
them their chief joy. God will come, not to make them a visit only, but to 
reside with them, and preside over them; “I will dwell in the midst of thee,” 
ver. 10; and it is repeated, ver. 11, because it was to have a double accom- 
plishment: Ist. In the dedication of the temple, in their regularly obeerringal 
God’s institutions there, and God’s owning them therein. ‘Those haye God 
dwelling in the midst of them that have his ordinances administered in their 
purity, and a Divine power going along with them; with these tokens of God's» 
presence the Jewish church was blessed after this as much as ever. 2nd. In the 
incarnation of Christ. } 
“ Lord, whom the Lord of hosts hath sent,” ver. 11; and, therefore, must be the 
Lord Jesus, who came and dwelt in the midst of the Jewish nation, the eternal 
Word that was made flesh and dwelt among us. This was the great honour 
reserved for that nation in its last days; the promise of it effectually secured 
their continuance till it was agcomplishe . They could not be destroyed while 
that blessing was in them. And the prospect of it according to the promise 
was the great support and comfort to them who looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem. It is promised that when Christ comes and dwells among theny 
they shall know that the Lord of hosts hath sent him; all that were Israelites 
indeed were made to know it; sufticient proofs were given of it by the miracles 
Christ wrought, so that they might have known it, and yet, there were those 
that perished in ignorance and unbelief, that would not know it; for, if they had 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 

3. They shall have all their ancient dignities and privileges restored to them 
again, ver. 12. Ist. Canaan shall be a holy land again; not polluted by sin as it 
had been formerly, nor profaned by the enemies as it had been of late; it shall 
be an inclosure again and not laid in common, 2nd, Judah shall be in this hol 
land, shall inhabit it, and enjoy the comfort of it, and no longer be lost an 
scattered in Babylon. 3rd. Judah shall be God’s portion, which he will delight 
in, which shall be dear to him, by which he will be served, and in which he 
will be glorified; the Lord’s portion is his people. 4th. God will inherit Judah 
again as his portion, will claim his interest, and recover the possession out of 
the hands of those that had invaded his right. He will protect his people, and 

overn them as a man doth his inheritance, and wiil be at home among them. 
fie will choose Jerusalem again, as he had chosen it formerly, to put his name 
there; will renew and confirm the choice, and continue it a ehosen place till it 
must resign its honours to the Jerusalem that is from above. Though the 
election seemed to be set aside for awhile, yet it shall obtain. | d ‘ 

Secondly. Here is silence proclaimed to all the world beside, ver. 13. The 
daughter of Zion must sing, but all flesh must be silent. Observe here, : 

1. A very awful description of God's appearances for the relief of bis people, 
“ He is raised up out of his holy habitation,” as a man out of sleep, Ps. xliv. 235 
Ixxviii. 65; or as a man entering with resolution upon a business that he will 

o through with. Heaven is his holy habitation above, thence we must expect 
iim to appear, /sa. lxiv. 1. His temple is so in this lower world, thence from 
between the cherubims he will shine forth, Ps.lxxx.1. He is about to do some- 


thing unusual, unexpected, and very surprising, and to plead his people's cause, © 


which had long seemed neglected. _ i ; = 

2. A seasonable caution and direction at such atime. “Be silent, O all flesh, 
before the Lord,” before Christ and his grace,—let not flesh object apalnes Die 
methods he takes. Before God and his providence the enemies of the church 
shall be silenced, all iniquity shall stop her mouth; the friends of the church 
must be silent. Leave it to God to take his own way, and neither prescribe ta 
him what he should do nor quarrel with him whatever he doth. Be stiil, and 
know that he is God; Stand still, and see his salvation: see /ab. ii. 20; Zep. i. 7. 
Silently acquiesce in his hol will, aud patiently wait the issue, as those that are 
assured, when God is raised up out of his holy habitation, he will not retreat 
or sit down again till he has accomplished his whole work. 


CHAPTER III. 


The vision in the foregoing chapter gave assurances of the re-establishing of the eivil 
interests of the Jewish nation, the promises of which termirated in Christ. Now the 
vision in this chapter concerns their church state, and their ecclesiastical interesty and 


yy 


ii. 6—9. This apostrophe is addressed to the Jews wao still 
remained at Babylon, inviting them to return, and foreshadowing 
the ruin of their oppressors. A year or two after the date of this 
prediction the Babylonians rebelled against Darius, and suffere 
dreadfully in consequence. Babylon was blockaded during 
months, and when it surrendered 3,000 of the nobility were crue: 
and the city rendered practically defenceless. ' : 


ii, 1O—13, These verses look beyond the immediate to a | 


He that here promiseth to dwell among them is that — 


nand, as the prosecutor or witness at the right hand of the prisoner. 


‘God is about to re-establish the priesthood, Satan o 
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assures them that they shall be p 1t into a good posture again; and the promises of this 
also have an cye to Christ, who is not only our Prince, but the High Priest of our profes- 
sion, of whom Joshua was atype. Here is, I. A vision relating to Joshua, as the repre- 
sentative of the church in his time representing the disadvantages he laboured under, 
and the people in him, with the redress of the grievances of both. 1 He is accused by 
Satan, but is brought off by Christ, ver. 1,2; 2. He appears in filthy garments, but had 
them changed, ver. 3—5; 3. He is assured of being established in his office if he carry 
himself well, ver. 6, 7. If. Asermon relating to Christ, who is here called the Branch, 
who should be endued with all perfections for his undertaking, should be carried 
tri’*mphantly through it, and by whom we should have pardon and peace, ver. 8—10. 


ND he shewed me Joshua the high priest 

standing before the angel of the Lorn, and 

Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. 2 
And the Lorp said unto Satan, 

The Lorp rebuke thee, O Satan ; 

Even the Lorp that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee : 

Zs not this a brand plucked out of the fire ? 

3 Now Joshua was clothed with filthy garments, 
and stood before the angel. 4 And he answered 
and spake unto those that stood before him, saying, 
Take away the filthy garments from him. And unto 
him he said, Behold, | have caused thine iniquity to 
pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with change of 
raiment. 5 And I said, Let them set a fair mitre 
upon his head. So they set a fair mitre upon his 
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head, and clothed him with garments, And the 
angel of the Lorp stood by. 6 And the “angel of 
the Lorp protested unto Joshua, saying, 7 Thus 


saith the Lorp of hosts ; 
If thou wilt walk in my ways, 
And if thou wilt keep my charge, 
Then thou shalt also judge my house, 
And shalt also keep my courts, [stand by. 


And I will give thee places to walk among these that 


There was a Joshua that was a principal agent in the first settling of Israel 
in Canaan. Here is another of the same name very active in their second 
settlement there after the captivity. Jesus is the same name, and it signifies 
a saviour; and they were both figures of him that was to come, our Chief 
Captain and our Chief Priest. The angel that talked with Zechariah shewed 
him Joshua the high priest; it is likely the prophet saw him frequently, and 
spoke to him, and ilere was a great intimacy between them. But in his common 
views he only saw how he appeared before men; if he must know how he 
stands before the Lord, it must be shewed him in vision; and so it is shewed 
him. And so men are really as they are with God, not as they appear in the eye 
of the world. He stood before the angel of the Lord; that is, before Christ, 
the Lord of the angels, to whom even the high priests themselves of Aaron’s 
order were accountable. He stood before the angel of the Lord to execute his 
office, to minister to God under the inspection of the angels. He stood to con- 
sult the oracle on the behalf of Israel, whom as high priest he was agent for. 
Guilt and corruption are our two great discouragements when we stand before 
God. By the guilt of the sins committed by us we are become obnoxious to 
the justice of Bsa} by the power of the sin that dwelleth in us we are become 
odious to the holiness of God. All God's Israel are in danger upon these two 
accounts. Joshua was so here, for “the law made men priests that had infir- 
mity,” Heb. vii. 23; and as to both we have relief from Jesus Christ, who is 
made of God to us both righteousness and sanctification. 

First. Joshua is accused as a criminal, but is justified. J eg: 

1. A violent opposition is made to him. Satan stands “‘at his right hand to 
resist him,” to be a Satan to him, a law adversary. He stands oy ae ri th 

ote, The 
devil is the accuser of the brethren, that “accuseth them before God day and 
night,” Jéew. xii. 10. Some think the chief priest was accused for the sin of 
many of the inferior priests, in marrying strange wives, which they were much 

uilty of after their return out of captivity, #zr. ix. 1,2; Neh. xiii. 28. When 
bjects the sins that were 
found among the priests, as rendering them unworthy the honour designed 
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them. It is by our own folly that we give Satan advantage against us, and 
furnish him with matter for reproach and accusation; and if any thing be amiss 
especially with the priests, Satan will be sure to aggravate it, and make the 
worst of it. He stood to resist him; that is, to oppose the service he was doing 
for the public good. He stood at his right hod. the hand for action, to dis- 
courage him, and to raise difficulties in his way. Note, When we stand before 
God to minister to him, or stand up for God to serve his interests, we must 
expect to meet with all the resistance that Satan’s subtlety and malice can give 
us. Let us then resist him that resists us, and he shall flee from us. 

2. A victorious defence is made for him; ver. 2, “The Lord,” that is, the 
Lord Christ, ‘said unto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee.” Note, It is the 
happiness of the saints that the Judge is their friend; the same that they are 
accused to is their patron and their protector, and an advocate for them, and 
he will be sure to bring them off. Ist. Satan is here checked by one that has 
authority, that has conquered him, and many a time silenced him. “ ‘The 
accuser of the brethren,” of the ministers and the ministry, is cast out; his 
indictments quashed, and his suggestions against them, as well as his sug- 
restions to them, shewed to be malicious, frivolous, and vexatious; “The 

ord rebuke thee, O Satan.” “ The Lord said,” that is, the Lord our Re- 
deemer, “lhe Lord rebuke thee,” that is, the Lord our Creator. The power 
of God is engaged for the making of the grace of Christ effectual. ‘The Lord 
restrain thy malicious rage, reject thy malicious charge, and revenge upon thee 
thine enmity to a servant of his. Note, Those that belong to Christ have him 
ready to appear vigorously for them, then when Satan appears most vehement 
against them. He doth not aka with him, but stops his mouth immediately 
with this sharp reprimand, “'The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan.” ‘This is the best 
way of dealing with that furious enemy; “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 2nd. 
Satan is here argued with. He resists the priest, but let him know that his 
resistance, First. Will be fruitless; it will te to no purpose to attempt any 
thing against Jerusalem, for the Lord hath chosen it, and he will abide by his 
choice. Whatever is objected against God’s people, God saw it; he foresaw it 
when he chose them, and yet he chose them; and, therefore, that can be no 
inducement to him now to reject them. He knew the worst of them when he 
chose them, and his election shall obtain. Secondly. It is unreasonable; for, 
“Ts not this a brand plucked out of the fire?” Joshua is so, and the priest- 
hood, and the people whose representative he is. Christ has not that to say for 
them for whic! they are to be praised, but that for which they are to be pitied, 
Note, Christ is ready to make the best of his people, and takes notice of every 
thing that is pleadable in excuse of their infirmities, so far is he from being 
extreme to mark what they do amiss. ‘They have been lately in the fire, no 
wonder they are black and smoked, and have the smell of the fire upon them, 
but they are therefore to be excused, not to be accused. One can expect no 
other but that those who but the other day were captives in Babylon should 
appear very mean and despicable. They have been lately brought out of great 
aftiction, and is Satan so barbarous as to desire to have them thrown into 
affliction again? ‘They have been wonderfully delivered out of the fire, that 
God might be glorified in them; and will he then cast them off, and abandon 
them? o; be will not quench the smoking flax, because he intended to make 
use of it. Note, Narrow escapes from imminent danger are happy presages 
and powerful leas for more eminent favours. A converted soul is a brand 

lucked out of the fire by a miracle of free grace, and therefore shall not be 

eft to be a prey to Satan. g 

Secondly. Joshua appears as one polluted, but is purified; for he represents 
the Israel of God, who are all as an unclean thing, until they are washed and 
sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. Now 
observe here, 

1. The impurity wherein Joshua appeared, ver. 3. He was clothed not only 
in coarse but in filthy garments, such as did very ill become the dignity of his 
office and the sanctity of his work. By the law of Moses the garments of the 
high priest were to he for glory, and for beauty, x. xxviii. 2; but Joshua’s 
garments were a shame and reproach to him. Yet in them “he stood before the 
angel of the Lord;” he had no clean linen wherein to minister, and do the duty 
of his place. Now this intimates not only that the priesthood was poor and 
despised, and loaded with contempt, but that there was a great deal of iniquity 
cleaving to the holy things. The returned Jews were so taken up with their 
troubles, that they thought they needed not to complain of their sins, and 
were not aware those were the great hindrances of the progress of God’s 
work among them; because they were free from idolatry, they thought them- 
selves chargeable with no iniquity. But God shews them there were many 
things amiss in them, which retarded the advances of God’s favours towards 
them. There were spiritual enemies warring against them, more dangerous 
than any of the neighbour nations. The Chaldee paraphrase saith, Joshua had 
sons, who took unto them wives which were not lawful for the priests to take; 
and we find it was so, Hzr. x. 18. And, no doubt, there were other things amiss 
in the priesthood, Jval. ii. 1; ne Joshua was permitted to stand before the 
angei of the Lord: though his children did not as they should, yet the covenant 
of priesthood was not broken. Note, Christ bears with his people, whose hearts 
are upright with him, and admits them into communion with himself, notwith- 
standing their manifold infirmities. 4 

2. The provision that was made for his cleansing. Christ gave orders to the 
angels that attended him, and were ready to do his pleasure, to put Joshua into 
a better state. Joshua presented himself before the Lord in his filthy garments, 
as an object of his pity; and Christ graciously looked upon him with compassion, 
and not, as justly he might have done, with indignation. Christ loathed the 
filthiness of Joshua’s garments, yet did not put him away, but put them away. 
Thus God by his grace doth with those whom he chooses to be priests to him- 
self, he parts between them and their sins, and so prevents their sins parting 
between them and their God; reconciles himself to the sinner, but not to the 
sin. Two things are here done for Joshua, representing a double work of 
Divine grace wrought in and for believers. _ 

ist. His filthy garments are taken from him, ver. 4; the meaning of which is 
‘ given us in what Christ said, and he said it as one haying authority, “ Behold, 
1 have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee.” The guilt of it is taken away 
by pardoning mercy, the stink and stain of it is by peace spoken to the con- 
science, and the power of it broken by renewing grace When God forgives 
our sins he “causeth our iniquity to pass from us,” that it may not appear 
against us to condemn us; it passeth from us as far as the east is from the west. 

hen he sanctifies the nature, he enables us to put off the old man, to cast 
away from us the filthy rags of our corrupt affections and lusts, as things we 
will never have any thing more to do with, will never gird to us, or appear in. 
Thus Christ washeth those froen their sins in his own blood whom he makes 
to our God kings and priests, Rev. i. 5,6. Either we must be cleansed from 
the pollutions of sin, or we shall, as polluted, be put from that priesthood, 

zr. ii. 62. 

2nd. He is clothed anew, has not only the shame of his filthiness cence 
but the shame of his nakedness covered; “I will clothe thee with change o} 
raiment.” Joshua had no clean linen of his own, but Christ will provide for 
him; for he will not let a priesthood of his own instituting be lost, be cither 
contemptible hefore men or unacceptable before God. ‘The change of raiment 
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distant future, and are altogether of a Messianic character. In 
verse 13, “be silent” is an exhortation to reverential silence. ‘‘ He is 
raised up” is equivalent to “he arises.” The Divine glory was once 
more displayed to his people. . . 

iii. 1. Joshua was the high priest at that time, and is seen by 
the prophet in a vision. Satan is an adversary, but whether our 
adversary, the devil, is meant here, or some other. is not evident. 
‘thers were human adversaries, as is apparent trcm the historical 


\ 
books, but inasmuch as here the resistance is offered in the presence 
of the angel of the Lord, it seems best to understand Satan as an 
epithet of the arch-enemy. : 

iii. 3. The sordid and mean apparel which Joshua appeared to 
wear was a figure either of guilt or of sorrow. As Dr. Kitto observes, 
“There are sufficient intimations in Scripture that it was a custom 
among the Hebrews for persons in a condition of mourning, humilia- 
tin, or degradation to clothe themselves in mean and neglected 
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here 1s rich, costly raiment, such a. is worn on high days; Joshua shall appear 
as lovely as ever he appeared loathsome. They that minister in holy things 
shall not only cease to do evil, but learn to do well. God will make them wise, 
and humble, and diligent, and faithful, and examples of every thing that is 

ood; and then Joshua is clothed with change of raiment. Thus those whom 

hrist makes spiritual priests are clothed with the spotless robe of his right- 
eousness, and appear before God in that, and with the graces of his Spirit, which 
are ornaments to them. ‘The righteousness of saints, both imputed and im- 
planted, is the fine linen, clean and white, with which the bride the Lamb’s wife 
is arrayed, Rev. xix. 8. ¢ 

Thirdly. Joshua is in danger of being turned out of office, but instead of that 
he is reinstalled, and established in his office. He not only hath his sins par- 
doned, and is furnished with grace sufficient for himself, but, as rectus in curia, 
—‘ acquitted in court,’ he is restored to his former honours and trusts. 

1. The crown of the priesthood is put upon him, ver. 5. This was done at the 
special instance and request of the prophet: “1 said, Let them set a fair mitre 
upon his head,” as a badge of his office. Now he looks clean, let him also look 

reat; let him be dressed up in all the garments of the high priest. Note, 
When God designs the restoring and reviving of religion, he stirs up his pro- 

hets and people to pray for it, and doth it in answer to their prayers. 

echariah prayed that the angels might be ordered to set the mitre on Joshua’s 
head, and ae did it immediately, and clothed him with the priestly garments ; 
for no man took this honour to himself but he that was called of God to it. 
“The angel of the Lord stood by,” as having the oversight of the work, which 
the created angels were employed in. He stood by as one well pleased with it, 
and resolved to stand by the orders he had given for the doing of it, and to con- 
tinue his presence with that priesthood. 

2. The covenant of the priesthood is renewed with him, which is called God’s 
covenant of peare, Num. xxv. 12. Mr. Pemble calls it the patent of his office, 
which is here declared and delivered to him before witnesses, ver. 6,7. The 
angel of the Lord having taken care to make him fit for his office, (and all that 
God calls to any office he either finds them fit or makes them so,) invests him 
in it. And though he is not made a priest with an oath, that honour is reserved 
for him who is a priest after the order of Melchisedek, Heb. vii. 21, yet, being 
a type of him, he is inaugurated with a solemn declaration of the terms upon 
which he held his office. The angel of the Lord protested to Joshua that, if 
he would be sure to do the duty of his place, he should enjoy the dignity and 
reward of it. Now see, ; 

Ist. What the conditions are npps which he enters into his office. Let him 
know that he is upon his good behaviour; he must walk in God’s ways, that is, 
he must live a good life, and be holy in all manner of conversation; must go 
before the people in the paths of God's commandments, and walk cireumspectly. 
He must aiso keep God’s charge, must carefully do all the services of the 
priesthood, and must see to it that the inferior price. perform the duties of 
their place decently and in order. He must take heed to himself and to all the 
flock, Acts xx. 28. Note, Good ministers must be good Christians; yet that is 
not enough: they have a trust committed to them, they are charged with it, 
and they must keep it with all possible care, that they may give up their account 
of it with joy, 1 Tim. vi. 14. 

2nd. What the privileges are which he may expect and be assured of in the 
due discharge of his office. His patent runs, quamdiu se bene gesserit,—‘ during 
good behaviour ;’ let him be sure to do his part, and God will own him. First. 
“Thou shalt judge mine house;” that is, thou shalt preside in the affairs of 
the temple, and the inferior priests shall be under thy direction. Note, The 
power of the church and of church rulers is not a legislative, but only a judicial 
power. The high priest might not make any new laws for God’s house, nor 
ordain any other rights of worship than what God had ordained, but he must 
judge God's house, that is, he must see to it that God’s laws and ordinances 
were punctually observed; must protect and encourage those that did observe 
them, and inquire into and punish the violation of them. Secondly. “Thou 
shalt also keep my courts ;” that is, thou shalt have the oversight of what is 
done in all the courts of the temple, and shalt keep them pure and in good 
order for the worship to be performed in them. ote, Ministers are God's 
stewards, and they are to keep his courts in honour of him, who is the chief 
Lord, and for the preserving of equity and good order among his tenants. 
Thirdly. “1 will give thee places to alk among those that stand by ;” that is, 
among these hain that are inspectors and assistants in this instalment. They 
shall stand by while Joshua is at work for God, and shall be as a guard to him; 
or he shall be highly honoured and respected as an angel of God, Gal. iv. 14. 
Ministers are called angels, Rev. i. 20. ‘They that walk in God’s ways may be 
said to walk among the angels themselves, for they do the will of God, as the 
angels do it that are in heaven, and are their fellow-servants, Rev. xix. 10. 
Some make it a promise of eternal life, and of a reward of his fidelity in the 
future state. Heaven is not only a palace, a place to repose in, but a paradise, 
a garden, a place to walk in; and there are walks among the angels, in society 
with that holy and glorious company: #ze. xxviii. 14. 


8 Hear now, O Joshua the high priest, 
Thou, and thy fellows that sit before thee : 
For they are men wondered at: 
For, behold, I will bring forth my servant the BRANCH. 
9 For behold the stone that I have laid before Joshua; 
Upon one stone shall be seven eyes: 
Behold, I will engrave the graving thereof, saith the 
Lorp of hosts, 
And I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day. 
10 In that day, saith the Lorp of hosts, 
Shall ye call every man his neighbour 
Under the vine and under the fig tree. 


As the promises made to David oft slide insensibly into promises of the 
Messiah, whose kingdom David's was a type of, so the promises here made to 
Joshua presently rise as far upward, and look as far forward, as to Christ, 
whose priesthood Joshua’s was now a shadow of, not only in general, as it kept 
up the line of Auron’s priesthood, hut especially as it was the reviving of that 
happy method of correspondence between heaven and earth, to which a great 
interruption had been given by the iniquity and captivity of Israel. Christ is 
a high priest as Joshua was, for sinners and sufferers, to mediate for those that | 
have been under guilt and wrath; and it was fit Joshua should understand the 
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priesthood of Christ, because all the virtue of his priesthood, its value and 
usefulness to the church, depended upon, and was derived from, the priesthood 
of Christ. See, 
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First. To whom this promise of Christ is directed; ver. 8, ‘ Hear now, 
0 Joshua.” ‘Thou hast heard with pleasure what belongs to thyself, but be- 
hold a greater than Joshua is at hand; hear now concerning him, thou and the 
rest of the priests, “thy fellows that sit before thee,” at thy feet, as learners, 
but whom thou art to look upon as thy fellows, for all ye are brethren. Let 
the high priest and all the inferior priests take notice of this, for they are men 
wondered at. ‘They are set for signs, that is, for types and figures of Christ’s 
priesthood. What God now did for Joshua and his fellows was a happy omen 
of the coming of the Messiah promised, and would be so interpreted with a 
pleasing wonder by all that had understanding of the times. Or, they are 
men wondered at for their singularity, hooted at as strange sort of people, 
because they run not with others to the same excess of riot, 1 Pet. iv.4. Or, 
for their strange afflictions and surprising deliverance out of them, as Ps. 1xxi. 7, 
“am as a wonder unto many.” They are men of wonder; they are a wonder 
to themselves, are amazed to think how happily their condition is altered. 
God’s people and ministers are, upon many accounts, men wondered at. The 
high priest and his fellows here,.as the prophet and his children, /sa. viii. 18, 
are for signs and for wonders. But men's wonders at them will cease when 
the Messiah comes, as the stars are eclipsed by the light of the sun, for his 
name shall be called Wonderful. 

Secondly. The promise itself, which consists of several parts, all designed 
for the comfort and encouragement of Josbua and his friends in that great 
good work of building the temple which they were now engaged in. An eye 
to Christ, and a believing dependence on the promises relating to him and his 
kingdom, would carry him through the difficulties they met with in that and 
other their services, 

1, The Messiah shall come; “Behold, I will bring forth my servant the 
Branch.” He has been long hid, but the fulness of time is now at hand, when 
he shall be brought forth into the world, brought forth among his people Israel. 
God himself undertakes to, bring him forth, and therefore no doubt he will 
own him, and stand by him. He is God’s servant, employed in his work, 
obedient to his will, and entirely devoted to his honour and glory. He is the 
branch; so he was called Jsa. iv. 2, “'The branch of the Lord;” Jsa. xi. | 
“A branch out of the root of Jesse;” Jer. xxiii. 5, * A righteous branch ;* 
and Jer. xxxiii. 15, “ The branch of righteousness,” whose beginning was 
small, as a tender branch, but in time should become a great tree, and 
er ae ay isa. liii. 2. He is the branch from which all our fruit must be 
gathered. 

2. Many eyes shall be upon him. He is the stone laid before Joshua, alluding 
to the foundation or chief corner-stone of the temple, which probably was 
laid with great solemnity in the presence of Joshua, Christ is not out the 
branch, which is the beginning of a tree, but the foundation, which is the 
beginning of a building, and when he shall be “brought forth seven eyes shall 
be upon him.” ‘The eye of his Father was upon him, to take care of him and 
protect him, especially in his sufferings; when he was buried in the grave, as 
the foundation stones are under ground, yet the eyes of heaven were upon 
him; buried out of men’s sight, but not out of God’s. The eyes of all the pro- 
phets and Old Testament saints were upon this one stone. Abraham rejoiced 
to see Christ’s day, and he “ saw it, and was glad.” ‘The eyes of all believers 
are upon him; they look unto him and are saved, as the eyes of the stung 
Israelites were upon the brazen serpent. Some understand this one stone to 
have the seven eyes in it, as the wheels had in Ezekiel’s vision, and think it 
denotes that perfection of wisdom and knowledge which Jesus Christ was 
eudued with for the good of his church; “ His eyes run to and fro through the 
earth,” 

3. God himself will beautify him, and put honour upon him. “I will engrave 
the graving thereof, saith the Lord of hosts.” This stone the builders refused 
as rough and unsightly, but God undertakes to smooth and polish it; nay, an 
to carve it, so as that it shall be “‘ the head stone of the corner,” the most beau- 
tiful in all the building. Christ was God’s workmanship, and abundance of his 
wisdom appears in the contrivance of our redemption, which will a pear when 
the engraving is perfected. ‘This stone is a precious stone, though laid for the 
foundation, and the graving of it seems to allude to the precious stones in the 
breastplate of the high priest, which had the names of the tribes graven upon 
them, as the engraying of asignet, Hx. xxviii. 21,22. In that breastplate there 
were twelve stones laid before Aaron; for aught appears those were lost. 
But there shall be one worth them all laid before rant and that is Christ 
himself. ‘This precious stone shall sparkle as if it had seven eyes; there shall 
appear a perfection of wisdom and prudence in the oracles that proceed from 
this breastplate of judgment. And God will “engrave the graving thereof ;” 
he will intrust Christ with all his elect, and he shall appear as their repre- 
sentative and agent for them, as the high priest did when he went in before 
the Lord, with the names of all Israel engraven in the precious stones of his 
breastplate. When God gave a remnant to Christ, to be brought through grace 
to glory, then he engraved the graving of this precious stone. ‘ 

4. By him sin shall be taken away, both the guilt and the dominion of it. 
“1 will remove the iniquity of that land in one day.” When the high priest 
had the names of Israel engraven on the precious stones he was adorned with, 
he is said to “ bear the iniquity of the holy things,” #2. xxviii. 38; but “the law 
made nothing perfect,” Heb. x. 1. He bore the iniquity of the land as a type of 
Christ, but he could not remove it; the doing of that was reserved for Christ, 
that blessed “Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world;” and he 
did it in one day, that day in which he suffered and died. That was done by 
the sacrifice offered that day, which could not be done by the sacrifices of 
ages before; no, not by all the days of atonement which from Moses to Christ 
returned every year. ‘This agrees with the angel’s prediction, Dan. ix. 24: he 
shall finish transgression, and make an end of sin. And some make the en- 
gravings wherewith God engraved him to signify the wounds and stripes which 
were given to his blessed body, which he underwent for our transgression, for 
our iniquity, and by which we are healed. ; 

5. The effect of all this shall be the sweet enjoyment which all believers 
shall have of themselves, and the sweet communion they shall have with one 
another; ver. 10, “‘ In that day ye shall call every man his neighbour under the 
vine and the fig-tree,” which yield most pleasant fruit, and whose leaves also 
afford a refreshing shade for arbours. en iniquity is taken away, Ist. We 
reap precious benefits and privileges from our justification, more precious than 
the products of the vine or the fig-tree, Rom. v.1. 2nd. We repose ourselves 
in a sweet tranquillity, and are quiet from the fear of evil. What should 
terrify us when iniquity is taken away, when nothing can hurt us? We sit 
down under Christ’s shadow with delight, and by it are sheltered from the 
scorching heat of the curse of the law. We live as Israel in the peas reign 
of Solomon, 1 Kin. iv. 24, 25, for he is the Prince of peace. 3rd. We ought to 
invite others to come and partake with us in the enjoyment of these privileges, 
to “call every man his neighbour” to come and sit with him for mutual eon- 
verse under the vine and fig-tree, and to share with him in the fruits he is 
surrounded with. Gospel grace, as far as it comes with power, makes men 
neighbourly; and those that have the comfort of acquaintance with Christ 
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themselves, and communion with God through him, will be forward to court — 


others to it: “ Let us go unto the house of the Lord. 


attire.’ He adds that the practice still prevails in the East, and in 
ancient times was not by any means contined to the Orientals. Mr, 
Millington says, ‘“‘ Among the Romans it was common for those who 
lay under any stigma or accusation to appear in mean or filthy 
garments to take their trial; on being acquitted, these sordid vest- 
ments were taken from them, and their customary dress resumed. 
The friends and relations of those who were accused sometimes did 
the same.” Cicero, Livy, and Quintilian refer to’the custom. 
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iii. 4, 5. To the previously cited facts it may be subjoined that 
the garments indicative of humiliation were, when the proper time 
arrived, exchanged for others of a more cheerful character. In the 
case of Joshua, when the decree of pardon was issued he was clothed 
with his official dress, inclusive of the “fair mitre” or turhan, which 
was the special ornament of the high priest. Compare with this what 
is said in chap. vi. 11, 14. } soy 


ck ae 
iii. 6. “The angel of the Lord protested,” or rather, testified, 


A.M. 3485. 
CHAPTER IV. 


In this chapter we have another comfortable vision, which, as it was explained to the 
prophet, had much in it for the encouragement of the people of God in their present straits, 
which were so great that they thought their case helpless, that their temple could never 
be rebuilt, nor their city replenished; and therefore the scope of the vision is to shew 
that God would by his own power perfect the work, though the assistance given to it 
by his own friends were never so weak, and the resistance given to it by its enemies 
were never so strong. Here is, [. The awakening of the prophet to observe the vision, 
ver. 1. II. The vision itself, of a candlestick with seven lamps, which were supplied 
with oil, and kept burning, immediately from two olive trees that grew by it, one on 
either side, ver. 2, 3. IIL. the general encouragement hereby intended to be given to 
the builders of the temple to go on in that good work, assuring them that it should be 
brought to perfection at last, ver. 4—10. IV. The particular explication of the vision, 
for the illustration of these assurances, ver. 11—l4. 


ND the angel that talked with me came’again, 
and waked me, as a man that is wakened out 
of his sleep, 2 And said unto me, What seest thou ? 
And I said, I have looked, and behold a candlestick 
all of gold, with a bowl upon the top of it, and his 
seven lamps thereon, and seven pipes to the seven 
lamps, which are upon the top thereof: 3 And two 
olive trees by it, one upon the right side of the bowl, 
and the other upon the left sede thereof. 4 So I 
answered and spake to the angel that talked with 
me, saying, What are these, my lord? 5 Then the 
angel that talked with me answered and said unto 
me, Knowest thou not what these be? And I said, 
No, my lord. 6 Then he answered and spake unto 
me, saying, This zs the word of the Lorp unto 
Zerubbabel, saying, 
Not by might, nor by power, 
But by my spirit, saith the Lorn of hosts 
7 Who art thou, O great mountain? 
Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plan: 
And he shall bring forth the headstone thereof 
With shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it! 

§ Moreover the word of the Lorp came unto me, 
saying, 9 The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the 
foundation of this house; his hands shall also finish 
it; and thou shalt know that the Lorp of lfosts hath 
sent me unto you. 10 For who hath despised the 
day of small things? for they shall rejoice, and shall 
see the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel with 
those seven; they are the eyes of the Lorp, which 
run to and fro through the whole earth. 


Here is, First. The enor aes repared to receive the discovery that was to be 
made him; “ The angel that talked with me came and waked me,” ver. 1. It 
seems, though he was in conference with an angel, and about matters of great 
and public concern, yet he grew dull, and was dropped asleep, as it should 
seem, while the angel was yet talking with him. Thus the disciples, when they 
saw Christ transfigured, were heavy with sleep, Lu. ix. 32. The prophet’s 
spirit, no doubt, was willing to have attended to that which was to be seen 
and heard, but the flesh was weak ; his body could not keep pace with his soul 
in Divine contemplations; the strangeness of the vision perhaps stupified him, 
and so he was overcome with sleep; or perhaps the sweetness of the vision 
composed him, and even sung him asleep. Daniel was in a deep “sleep when 
he heard the voice of the angel’s words,” Dan. x. 9. We shall never be fit for 
converse with spirits till we are got clear of these bodies of flesh.” It should 
seem the angel let him lose himself a little, that he might be fresh to receive 
new discoveries, but then waked him, to his surprise, “as a man that is wakened 
out of his sleep.” Note, We need the Spirit of God not only to make known to 
us Divine things, but to make us take notice of them; “‘ He wakens morning by 
morning, he wakens mine ear,” Jsa. 1.4. We should beg of God that when- 
ever he speaks to us he would waken us. and we should then stir up ourselves. 

Besondi . The mor) oar was made to him when he was thus prepared. 
The angel asked him, “ What seest thou?” ver. 2. When he was awake 
perhaps, he had not taken notice of what was presented to his view, if he had 
not thus been excited to look about him. When he observed, he saw a golden 
candlestick, such an one as was in the one formerly, and with the like this 
temple should in due time be furnished. The church is a candlestick, set up 
for the enlightening this dark world, and the holding forth of the light of Divine 
revelation to it. ‘lhe candle is God's, the church is but the candlestick, but all 
of gold, noting the great worth and excellency of the church of God. This 
golden candiestick had seven lamps branching out from it, so many sockets, in 
each of which was a burning and shining light. The Jewish church was but 
one; and the Jews that were dispersed, it is probable, had synagogues in other 
countries, yet they were but as so nerd lamps, belonging to one candlestick. 
But now, under the Gospel, Christ is the centre of unity, and not Jerusalem, 
or any one plave; and therefore seven particular churches are represented, not 
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as seven lamps, but as seven several golden candlesticks, Rev. i. 20. This 
candlestick had one bowl, or common receiver, on the top, into which oil was 
continually dropping, and from it, by seven secret pipes or passages, it was 
diffused to the seven lamps, so that without any farther care they received oil 
as fast as they wasted it, (as in those which we call fountain inkhorns or foun- 
tain pens,) never wanted, nor were ever glutted, and so kept always burning 
clear, And the bowl, too, was continually supplied, without any care or attend- 
ance of man ; for, ver. 3, he saw two olive trees, one on each side the candle- 
stick, that were so fat and fruitful that of their own accord they poured plenty 
of oil continually into the bowl, which by two large pipes, ver. 12, dispersed the 
oil to lesser ones, and so to the lamps; so that nobody needed to attend this 
candlestick, to furnish it with oil,—it “‘tarried not for man, nor waited for the 
sons of men ;” the scope of which is to shew that God easily can, and often doth, 
accomplish his gracious purposes concerning his church by his own wisdom 
and power, without any art or labour of man. And though sometimes he 
makes use of instruments, yet he neither needs them nor is tied to them, but can 
do his work without them, and will rather than it shall be undone. 

Thirdly. The inquiry which the prophet made concerning the meaning of tmis, 
and the gentle reproof given him for his dulness; ver. 4,“ 1 answered ana 
spake to the angel, saying, What are these, my lord?” Observe how respect- 
fully he speaks to the angel; he called him, “my lord.” ‘Those that would be 
taught must give honour to their teachers; he saw what these were, but asked 
what these signified. Note, It is very desirable to know the meaning of God's 
manifestations of himself and his mind, both in his word and by his ordinances and 
providences. What mean ye by these services, by these signs’ And those that 
would understand the mind of God must be inquisitive; then shall we know, 
if we follow on to know, if we not only hear, but, as Christ, ask questions upon 
what we hear, Lu. ii. 46. The angel answered him with a question, “ Knowest 
thou not what these be?” intimating that, if he had ordered and compared 
spintaal things with spiritual, he might have guessed at the meaning of these 
things; for he knew that there was a golden candlestick in the tabernacle, 
which it was the priests’ constant business to supply with oil, and to keep it 
burning for the use of the tabernacle. When, therefore, he saw in vision such 
a candlestick, with lamps always kept burning, and yet no priests to attend it, 
nor any occasion for them, he miigtit discern the meaning of this to be that, 
though God had set up the priesthood again, yet he could carry on his own 
work for and in his people without them. Note, We have reason to be ashamed 
of ourselves that we do not more readily apprehend the meaning of Divine 
discoveries. ‘The angel asked the prophet this question, to draw from him an 
acknowledgment of his own dulness, and darkness, and slowness to under- 
stand, and he had it presently; “I said, No, my lord,” | know not what these 
be. Visions had their significancy, but often dark and hard to be understood, 
and the prophets themselves were not always aware of it at first. But those 
that would be taught of God must see and acknowledge their own ignorance 
and their need to be taught, and must apply themselves to God for instruction, 
‘Yo him that gave us the cabinet we must apply ourselves for the key wherewith 
to unlock it. God will teach the meek and eaten bee not those who are conceited 
of themselves, and lean on the broken reed of their own understanding. 

Fourthly. The general intendment of this vision. Without a critical descant 
upon every circumstance of the vision, the design of it 1s to assure the prophet, 
and by him the people, that this good work of building the temple should by 
the special care of the Divine providence, and the immediate intluence of the 
Divine grace, be brought to a happy issue, though the enemies of it were many 
and mighty, and the friends and furtherers of it few and feeble. Note, In the 
explication of visions and parables we must look at the principal scope of them, 
and be satisfied with that, if that be clear, though we may not be able to account 
for every circumstance, or accommodate it to our purpose. The angel lets 
the orephee know, in general, that this vision was designed to illustrate a word 
which the Lord had to say to Zerubbabel, to encourage him to go on with the 
building of the temple. Let him know that he is a worker together with God 
in it, and it is a work which God will own and crown, 

1. God will carry on and complete this work, as he had begun their deliver- 
ance from Babylon, not by external force, but by secret operations and internal 
influences upon the minds of men. He saith this who is the Lord of hosts, and 
could do it vi et armis,—‘by force,’ has legions at command; but he will do it, 
not by human might or power, but by hisown Spirit. What is done by his 
Spirit is done by might and power, but it stands in opposition to visible force. 
Israel was brought out of Egypt, and into Canaan, by might and power, in both 
these works of wonder great slaughter was made; but they were brought 
out of Babylon, and into Canaan the second time, “by the Spirit of the Lord 
of hosts,” working upon the spirit of Cyrus, and inclining him to proclaim 
liberty to them, and working upon the spirits of the captives, and inclining 
them to accept the liberty offered them, It was “by the Spirit of the Lord o 
hosts” that the people were excited and animated to build the temple, and 
therefore they are said to be helped by the prophets of God, because they, as 
the Spirit’s mouth, spoke to their hearts, Zzr. vy. 2. It was by the same spirit 
that the heart of Darius was inclined to favour and further that good work, 
and that the sworn enemies of it were infatuated in their councils, so that they 
could not hinder it as they designed. Note, The work of God is often carried 
on very successfully when yet it is carried on very silently, and without the 
assistance of human force. The gospel temple is built, not ie might or power, 
for “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” but by “the Spirit of the 
Lord of hosts,” whose work on men’s consciences is mighty to the pulling down 
of strongholds; thus the excellency of the power is of God, and not of man, 
When instruments fail, let us theretore leave it to God to do his wurk himself 
by his own Spirit. 

2. All the difficulties and oppositions that lie in the ney shall be got over and 
removed, even those that seem insuperable; ver. 7,‘ Who art thou, O great 
mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt becomea plain.” See here, 1. How 
the difficulty is represented. It is a great mountain, impassable and immoveable: 
a heap of rubbish, like a great mountain, which must be got away or the work 
cannot goon. ‘The enemies of the Jews are proud and hard as great moun- 
tains; but when God has work to do, the mountains that stand in the way of 
it shall dwindle into mole hills; for see here, 2. How these difficulties are 
despised, “ Who art thou, O great mountain,” that thou shouldest stand in 
God’s way, and think to stop the progress of his work ? who art thou that 
lookest so bis, that thus threatens, and art thus feared? “ Before Zerubbabel,” 
when he is God’s agent, “thou shalt become a plain.” All the difficulties shall 
vanish, and all the objections be got over; “every mountain and hill” shall be 
“brought low,” when the way of the Lord is to be prepared, Jsa. xl. 4. Faith 
will remove mountains, and make them plains. Christ is our Zerubbabel; 
mountains of difficulty were in the way of his undertaking, but befure him they 
were all levelled; nothing is too hard for his grace to do. 

3. The same hand that has begun this good work will perform it. “ He shall 
bring forth the headstone,” ver. 7; and again, ver. 9, “ The hands of Zerub- 
babel have laid the foundations of this house.” Be it spoken to his honour; 
pereps with his own hands he laid the first stone; and though it has been 
ong retarded, and is still much opposed, yet it shall be finished at last. He shail 
live to see it finished nay and“ bs hands shall finish it.”—herein a type of Christ, 


giving a solemn assurance to Joshua that what he said should come 
to pass. 

Tit 7. The word “keep” here means to have the care or charge of 
the Lord’s courts. He was also to have freedom of action amony the 
attendants. 

iii. 8. The phrase “men wondered at,” literally, ‘men of wonder,” 
signifies men who should be a sign or token. “‘ My servant the 


Branch” cannot be well explained of any but of the offspring of 


David, or the Messiah. This view is common to Jewish and 
Christian expositors. ‘lhe 'Targum has, ‘ Behold, I will bring my 
servant Messiah, and he shall be revealed.” The word for ‘* branch ’” 
means wifat we call a shoot, and hence the Chaldee attaches to it the 
idea of something which is revealed. ‘The Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
attach to it thé notion of sunrise. Our version is literal. 

iv. 1. There is nothing in the Hebrew to imply that the prophet 
was not awake: “.And the angel who bad talked with me returned 
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who is both the author and the finisher of our faiths; and his being the author 
of it isan assurance to us that he will be the finisher; for as for God his work 
is perfect,—has he begun, and shall he not make an end? Zerubbabel shall 
himself bring forth the headstone with shoutings and loud acclamations of jo 
among the spectators. ‘The acclamations are not huzzas, but ‘ Grace, grace;” 
that is the burden of the triumphant song the church sings. It may be taken, 
1. As magnifying free grace, and giving to that all the glory of what is done. 
When the work is finished, it must be thankfully acknowledged it was not by 
any policy or power of our own that it was brought to perfection, but it was 
grace that did it—God’s goodwill towards us, and his good work in us and for 
us. “ Grace, grace,” must be cried not only to the headstone, but to the found- 
ation-stone, the corner-stone, and indeed to every stone in God’s building; 
from first to last it is nothing of works, but all of grace, and all our crowns 
must be cast at the feet of free grace. “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us.” 
2. As depending upon free grace, and desiring the continuance of it for what is 
yet to be done. Grace, grace, is the language of prayer as well as of praise. 
Now this building is finished, all happiness attend it! Peace be within its 
walls, and, in order to that, grace. Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
it! Note, What comes from the grace of God may in faith and upon good 
grounds be committed to the grace of God, for God will not forsake the work 
of his own hands. 

4. This shall be a full ratification of the prophecies which went before con- 
cerning the Jews’ return, and their settlement again. When the temple is 
finished, then “thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me unto you.” 
Note, The exact accomplishment of Scripture prophecies is a convincing proof 
of their Divine orient, Thus God “ confirmeth the word of his servants by 
saying to Jerusalem, ‘l‘hou shalt be built,” Jsa. xliv. 26. No word of God shall 
fall to the ground, nor shall there fail one iota or tittle of it; Zechariah’s pro- 

hecies of the approaching day of deliverance to the church would soon appear 
Ww the accomplishment of them to be of God. 

5. This shall effectually silence those that looked with contempt upon the 
beginnings of this work, ver. 10. Who, where, is he now that despised the day 
of simall’things, and thouglit this work would never come to any thing? The 
Jews themselves despised the foundations of the second temple, because it was 
likely to be so far inferior to the first, Hzr. iii. 12. Their enemies despised the 
wall when it was in the building, Neh. ii. 19; iv. 2,3; but let them not do it. 
Note, In God’s work the day of small things is not to be despised. ‘Though the 
instruments be weak and unlikely, God often chooseth such by them to bring 
about great things. As a great mountain becomes a plain before him when he 
pleaseth, soa little stone cut out of a mountain without hands comes to fill the 
earth, Dan. ii. 35. Though the beginnings be small, God can make the latter 
end greatly to increase; a grain of mustard seed may become a great tree. Let 
not the dawning light be despised, for it will shine more and more to the perfect 
day. The day of small things is the day of precious things, and will be the day 
of great things. 

6. This shall abundantly satisfy all the hearty well-wishers to God’s interest. 
who will be glad to see themselves mistaken in “‘ despising the day of small 
things,” They that despaired of the finishing of the work shall rejoice when 
they “see the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel;” when they see him busy 
among the builders, giving orders and directions what to do, and taking care 
that the work be done with great exactness, that it may be both fine and firm, 
Note, It is matter of great rejoicing to all good people to see magistrates care- 
ful and active for the edifying of the house of God, to see the plummet in the 
hand of those who have power to do much, if they have but a heart according 
toit. Wesee not Zerubbabel witn the trowel in his hand,—that is left to the 
workmen, the ministers; but we see him with the plummet in his hand, and 
it 13 no disparagement, but an honour to him. Magistrates are to inspect 
ministers’ work, and to speak comfortably to the Levites that do their duty. 

7. This shall highly magnify the wisdom and care of God's providence, which 
is always employed for the good of his church. Zerubbabel doth his part, doth 
as much as man can do to forward the work, but it is “ with those seven, those 
seven eyes of the Lord,” which we read of, ch. iii. 9. He could do nothing if 
the watchful, powerful, gracious providence of God did not go before him, and 
go along with him in it. Except the Lord had built this house, Zerubbabel 
and the rest had laboured in vain, Ps. cxxvii. 1. These “ eyes of the Lord” 
are they that “run to and fro through the whole earth,” that take cognizance 
of all the creatures and all their actions, 2 Chr. xvi. 9; and inspire and direct 
all according to the Divine counsels. Note, We must not think that God is so 
taken up with the affairs of his church as to neglect the world; but it is a 
comfort to us that the same all-wise almighty Providence that governs the 
nations of the earth is in a particular manner conversant about the church. 
Those seven eyes that run through the earth are all upon the stone that 
Zerubbabel is laying straight with his plummet, to see that it be well laid; 
and those that have the plummet in their hand must look up to those eyes 
of the Lord, must have a constant regard to the Divine providence, and act in 
dependence upon its conduct and submission to its disposals. 


11 Then answered I, and said unto him, What 
are these two olive trees upon the right side of the 
candlestick and upon the left side thereof? 12 And 


I answered again, and said unto him, What be these 


two olive branches which through the two golden 
pipes empty the golden oz out of themselves? 13 
And he answered me and said, Knowest thon not 
what these be? And I said, No, my lord. 14 Then 
said lie, ‘These are the two anointed ones, that stand 
by the Lord of the whole earth. 


Enough is said to Zechariah to encourage him, and to enable him to encou- 
rage others, with reference to the good work of building the temple which they 
were now about, and that was the principal intention of the vision he saw; but 
still he is inquisitive about the particulars, which we will ascribe, not to any 
yain curiosity, but to the value he had for Divine discoveries, and the pleasure 
he took in acquainting himself with them. Those that know much of the things 
of God cannot but have an humble desire to know more. Now observe, 

Firat. What his inquiry was. He understood the meaning of the candlestick 
and its lamps,—it is Jerusalem, it is the temple, and their salvation that is to go 
forth as a lamp that burneth; but he wants to know what are these two olive 
trees, ver. 11; these two olive branches, ver. 12. Observe here, 1. He asked. 
Note, Those that would beacquainted with the things of God must be inquisitirs 


and roused me as a man is roused from his sleep.” As nothing is 
said of the angel’s departure, the word ‘‘ returned ”’ is perhaps equiva- 
lent to “came to me.” 

iv. 2. Ihe candlestick was in fact a lamp-stand, on the top of 
which was a receptacle tor oil, which supplied seven wicks through as 
many pipes. 

iv. 6. When we find Zerubbabel encouraged by the declaration 
that it is “not by might nor by power,’ we must not understand 
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concerning those things. Ask and you shall be told. 2. He asked twice, his 
first question having no reply given to it. Note, If satisfactory answers be not 
given to our inquiries and requests quickly, we must renew them, and repeat 
them, and continue instant and importunate in them, and the vision shall at 
length speak, and not lie. 3. His second query varied somewhat from the former, 
He first asked, ‘‘ What are these two olive trees?” but afterwards, “ What 
be these two olive branches?” those boughs of the tree that hung over the 
bowl, and distilled oil into it. When we inquire concerning the grace of God, it 
must be rather as *t 's communicated to us by the fruitful boughs of the word 
and ordinances, for that is one of the things revealed which belong to us and 
to our children, than as it is resident in the good olive, where all our springs 
are, for that is one of the secret things which belong not to us. 4. In his 
inquiry he mentions the observations he had made upon the vision. He took 
notice not only of what was obvious at first sight, that the two olive trees grew 
one on the right side and the other on the left side of the candlestick—so nigh, so 
ready, is the Divine grace to the church—but he observed farther, upon a more 
narrow inspection, that the two olive branches from which in particular the 
candlestick did receive of the root and fatness of the olive, (as the apostle saith 
of the church, Jtom. xi. 17,) did empty the golden oil, that is, the alaae bright 
oil, the best of its kind, and of great value, as if it were aurum potabile,— 
‘liquid gold, out of themselves through the two golden pipes. éy. as the. 
margin reads it, which, ‘by the hand of the two go!den pipes empty out of 
themselves oil into the gold,’ that is, into the golden bowl on the head of the 
candlestick. Our Lord Jesus emptied himself to fill us; his precious blood is 
the golden oil in which we are supplied with all we need. 

Secondly. What answer was given to his inquiry. Now again the angel 
obliged him expressly to own his ignorance, before he informed him; ver. 13, 
“Knowest thou not what these be?” If thou knowest the church to be the 
candlestick, canst thou think the olive trees that supply it with oil to be any 
other than the grace of God? But he owned he either did not fully under- 
stand it or was afraid he did not rightly understand it, “1 said, No, my 
Lord, how should I except sume one guide me?” and then he told him, 
ver. 14, “ These are the two suns of oil,” so it is in the original, ‘the two 
anointed ones,’ so we read it; rather, ‘the two oily ones.’ That which we 
read, Jsa. v. 1, a very fruitful hill is in the original the horn of the son of 
oil, a fat and fattening soil. 1. If by the candlestick we understand the visible 
church, particularly that of the Jews at that time, for whose comfort it was 
primarily intended, these sons of oil, that stand before the Lord of the whole 
earth, are the two great ordinances and offices of the magistracy and ministry 
at that time lodged in the hands of those two great and good men, Zerubbabe 
and Joshua. Kings and princes were anointed; this prince, this priest, were 
oily ones, endued with the gifts and graces of God’s Spirit, to qualify them 
for the work to which they were called. They stood before the Lord of the 
whole earth, to minister to him, and to receive direction from him; and a great 
influence they had upon the affairs of the church at that time. ‘Their wisdom, 
courage, and zeal, were continually emptying themselves into the golden bowl, 
to keep the lamps burning; and when they are gone others shall be raised up to 
carry on the same work. Israel shall no longer be without prince aud priest. 
Good magistrates and good ministers, that are themselves anointed with the 
grace of God, and “stand by the Lord of the whole earth,” as faithful adherents 
to his cause, contribute very much to the maintaining and advancing of reli- 
gion, and the shining forth of the word of life. 2. If by the candlestick we 
understand the church of the firstborn of true believers, these sons of oil may 
be meant of Christ and the Spirit, the Redeemer and the Comforter. Christ is 
not only the Messiah, the Anointed One himself, but he is the good olive to his 
church, and “from his fulness we receive,” Jno. i. 16; and the Holy Spirit is 
the unction or anointing which we have received, 1 Jno. ii. 20,27. From Christ 
the olive tree, by the Spirit the olive branch, all the golden oil of grace is com- 
municated to believers, which keeps their lamps burning, and without a con- 
stant supply of which they would soon go out. They “stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth,” who is in a special manner the church's Lord; for the Son was to 
be sent by the Father, and so was the Hely Ghost, in the time appointed, and 
they stand by him ready to go. 


CHAPTER V. 


Hitherto we have seen visions of peace only, and all the words we have heard have been 
good words and comfortable words, But the pillar of cloud and fire hath a black and 
dark side towards the Egyptians, as well as a bright and pleasant side towards Israel. 
So have Zechariah’s visions; for God’s prophets are not only his ambassadors to treat 
of peace with the sons of peace, but heralds to proclaim war against those that delight 
in war, and persist in their rebellion. Two visions here are in this chapter, by which 
the ‘‘ wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men.” God will do great things for his people, and very kind ones which the faithful 
sons of Zion shall rejoice in, but let the sinners in Zion be afraid; for, 1. God will reckon 
severely with those particular persons among them that were wicked and profane, and 
hated to be reformed in these times of reformation; while God is shewing kindness to 
the body of the nation, and loading that with his blessings, they and their families shall, 
notwithstanding that, lie under thecurse, which the prophet sees in a flying roll, ver. l—-4, 
Il. If the body of the nation hereafter degenerate, and wickedness prevails among them, 
it shall be carried off and hurried away with a swift destruction, under the pressing 
weight of Divine wrath, represented by a talent of lead upon the mouth of an ephah, 
carried upon the wing | know not where, ver. 5—11. 


HEN I turned, and lifted up mine eyes, and 
looked, and behold a flying roll. 2 And he 

said unto me, What seest thou? And I answered, I 
see a flying roll; the length thereof is twenty cubits, 
and the breadth thereof ten cubits.. 3 Then said 
he unto me, 
This ¢s the curse that goeth forth 
Over the face of the whole earth: 
For every one that stealeth shall be cut off 
As on this side according to it; 
And every one that sweareth shall be cut off 
As on that side according to it. 
I will bring it forth, saith the Lorp of hosts, 
And it shall enter into the house of the thief, 


that no efforts were demanded, that no human agency would be 
required, but that the result would not depend upon human forees— 
and strength. The work of Zerubbabel, undertaken by God's com- 
mand, prosecuted by his will, would be completed by his overruling. — 
iv. 7. With God as president, difficulties like mountains should 
soon be removed, and the Temple of the Lord should be hap- 
pily finished. ‘The whole of this passage should be read by the 
light of Ezra iii—vi. A peculiarity in the Hebrew has suggested — 
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And into the house of him that sweareth falsely by my 
And it shall remain in the midst of his house, [name: 
And shall consume it 

With the timber thereof and the stones thereof. 


We do not find that the prophet now needed to be wakened, as he did, 
eh. iv. 1; being wakened then, he kept wakeful after; nay, now he needs not 
be so much as called to look about him, for of his own accord he turns and lifts 
up his eyes. This good men sometimes get by their infirmities, they make 
them the more careful and circumspect afterwards. Now observe, : 

First. What it was that the prophet saw. He looked up into the air, and, | 
“behold, a flying roll,” a vast large scroll of parchment, which had been rolled | 
up, and is therefore called a roll, but was now unrolled and expanded. This 
roll was flying upon the wings of the wind, carried swiftly through the air in 
open view, as an eagle shoots down upon her prey. It isa roll like Ezekiel’s, || 
that was “written within and without with lamentations, and mourning, and 
woe,” Pze. ii. 9,10. As the command of the law is in writing, for certainty and | 

erpetuity, so is the curse of the law,—it writes bitter things against the sinner: 
“What I have written I have written,” and what is written remains, ‘The 
angel, to engage the prophet’s attention, and to raise in him a desire to have it | 
explained, asks him what he sees; and he gives him this account of it, “1 see 
a flying roll, and” (as near as he can guess by his eye,) it is twenty cubits long,” 

ards,) “and ten cubits broad,” (that is, five yards). The Scriptures |’ 
of the Old asihinent and the New are rolls in which God hath written to us 
the great things of his law and Gospel. Christ is the Master of these rolls; |’ 
they are large rolls, have much in them; they are flying rolls,—the angel that 
had “the everlasting Gospel to preach flew in the midst of heaven,” Rev. xiv. 6. 
God’s word “runneth very swiftly,” Ps. exlvii. 15. ‘Those that would be let 
into the meaning of these rolls must first tell what they see, must go as far as 
they can themselves; “ What is written in the law? how readest thou?” ‘Tell 
me that, and then thou shalt be made to understand what thou readest. 

Secondly. How it was ghd pl to him, ver. 3, 4. This flying roll is a curse; 
it contains a declaration of the righteous wrath of God against those sinners 
especially who by swearing affront God’s majesty, or by stealing invade their 
neighbour’s property. Let every Israelite rejoice in the blessings of his country 
with trembling; for if he swear, if he steal, if he live in any course of sin, he 
shall see them with his eyes, but shall not have the comfort of them, for against 
him the curse is gone forth; “If I be wicked, woe to me” for all this. Now 
observe here, 

1. The extent of this curse. The prophet sees it flying, but which way coth it 
steer its course? It “oes forth over the face of the whole earth,” not only of 
the land of Israel, but the whole world ; for those that have sinned against the 
law written in their hearts only shall by that law be judged, though they have 
rot the book of the law. Note, All mankind are liable to the judgment of God; 
and wherever sinners are, nay where upon the face of the whole earth, the 
curse of God can and will find them out, and seize them. Oh that we could 
with an eye of faith see the flying roll of God’s curse hanging over the guilty 
world as a thick cloud, not only keeping off the sunbeams of God’s favour 
from them, but sig with thunders, lightnings, and storms, ready to destroy 
them! How welcome then would the tidings of a Saviour be, who came to 
redeem us from the curse of the law, by being himself made a curse for us, and } 
like the oe ae eating this roll! The vast length and breadth of this roll inti- 
mates what a multitude of curses sinners lie exposed to. God will make their 
piagues wonderful, if they turn not. 

2. The criminals against whom particularly this curse is levelled. The world 
is full of sin, in great variety, so was the Jewish church at this time; but two, 
sorts of sinners are here specified as the objects of thiscurse. Ist. Thieves. It is 
“for every one that stealeth,” that by fraud or force takes that which is not his 
own, especially that robs God, and converts to his own use what was devoted | 
to God and his honour, which was a sin much complained of among the Jews | 
at this time, Mal. iii. 8; Neh. xiii. 10. Sacrilege is, without doubt, the worst | 
kind of thievery. He also that “robs his father or mother, afid saith it is no 
transgression,” Pr. xxviii. 24, let him know that against him this curse is| 
directed, for it is against every one that stealeth. ‘I'he letter of the eighth 
commandment hath no penalty annexed to it, but the curse here is a sanction to 
that command. 2nd, Swearers. The former sin against the second table, these 
against the first; for the curse meets those that break either table. He that 
swears rashly and profanely shall not be held guiltless, much less he that 
swears falsely, ver. 4; he imprecates the curse upon himself by his perjury— 
so shall his doom be. God will say, Amen to his imprecation, and turn it upon 
his own head. He has appealed to God’s judgment, which is always according 
to truth, for the confirming of a lie, and to that judgment he shall go which 
he hath so impiously affronted. 

3. The enforcing of this curse, and the equity of it; “I will bring it forth, : 
saith the Lord of hosts,’ ver. 4. He that pronounces the sentence will take 
care to see it executed. His bringing it forth notes, Ist. His giving it com- 
mission. It isa righteous curse, for fie is a righteous God that warrants it. | 
2nd. His giving it the setting on. He brings it forth with power, and orders 
what execution it shall do; and who can put by or resist the curse which a 
God of almighty power brings forth? 

4. The effect of this curse. It is very dreadful, Ist. Upon the sinner himself ; 
“Every one that steals shall be cut off;” not corrected, but destroyed —cut 
off from the land of the living. The curse of God is a cutting thing, a killing 
thing. He shall be cut off as on this side, cut off from this place, that is, from 
Jerusalein; and so he that swears from this side, (it is the same word,) from this 
place. God will not spare the sinners he finds among his own people, nor shall | 
the holy city be a protection to the unholy. Or, they shall be cut off from 
hence, that is, from the face of the whole earth, over which the curse flies. Or 
he that steals shall be cut off on this side, and he that swears “on that side,” 
that is, they shall be cut off, one as well as another, and both according to the! 
curse; for the judgments of God's hand are exactly agreeable with the judg- 
ments of his mouth. 2nd. Upon his family. It shall enter into the house of the 
thief, and him that swears. God’s curse comes with a warrant to break open 
doors, and cannot be kept out by bars or locks. ‘There, where the sinner is 
most secure, and thinks himself out of danger,—there, where he promiseth him- 
self refreshment by food and sleep,—there, in his own house, shall the curse 
of God seize him; nay, it shall fall, not upon him oniy, but upon all about nim, | 
for his sake: “ Cursed shall be his basket and his store, and cursed the fruit 
uf his body,” Deu. xxviii. 17, 18. “The curse of the Lord is in the house of the 
wicked,” Pr. iii. 33. It shall not only beset his house, or lie at the door, but 
“it shall remain in the midst of his house,” and diffuse its malignant influences 
to all the parts of it; “it shall dwell in his tabernacle, because it is none of 
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\ though the timber be heart of oak, and the stones hewn out of the rocks of 


bis,” Job xviii. 15. It shall dwell where he dwells, and be his constant com- 
panion at bed and board, to make both miserable to him. Having got possession 
it shall keep it; and unless he repent and reform there is no way to throw it 
out, or cut off the entail of it. Nay, it shall so remain in it as to “ consume it 
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adamant, yet they shall not be able to stand before the curse of God. We 
heard the stone and timber complaining of the owner's extortion and oppres- 
sion, and. groaning under the burden of it, Hab. ii. 11; now here we have 
them delivered from that bondage of corruption. While they were in their 
strength and spas they supported (sore against their will) the sinner’s pride 
and security, but when they are consumed their ruins will (to their satisfaction) 
be ae Pac monniponts of God’s justice, and lasting witnesses of the sinner’s 
injustice. ote, Sin is the ruin of houses and families, especially the sins of 
injury and perjury. “ Who knows the power of God’s anger,” aur the opera- 
tions of his curse? Even timber and stones have been consumed by them; let 
us therefore stand in awe, and not sin. ‘ 


5 Then the angel that talked with me went forth, 
and said unto me, Lift up now thine eyes, and see what 
is this that goeth forth. 6 And I said, What is it ? And 
he said, ‘This is an ephah that goeth forth. He said 
moreover, ‘I'his zs their resemblance through all the 
earth. 7 And, behold, there was lifted up a talent 
of lead: and this 7s a woman that sitteth in the 
midst of the ephah. 8 And he said, This zs wicked- 
ness. And he cast it into the midst of the ephah; 
and he cast the weight of lead upon the mouth 
thereof. 9 Then lifted I up mine eyes, and looked, 
and, behold, there came out two women, and the 
wind was in their wings; for they had wings like the 
wings of a stork: and they lifted up the ephah be- 
tween the earth and the heaven. 10 Then said I 
to the angel that talked with me, Whither do these 
bear the ephah? 11 And he said unto me, 'l'o build 
it an house in the land of Shinar: wnd it shall be 
established, and set there upon her uwn base. 

The foregoing vision was very plain and easy, but in this are things dark and 
hard to be understood, and some think that the scope of it is to foretell the 
final destruction of the Jewish church and nation, and the dispersion of the 


Jews, when, by crucifying Christ and persecuting his Gospel, they should have 
filled up the measure of their iniquities; therefore it is industriously set out 


\|in obscure figures and expressions, ‘lest the plain denunciation of the second 


overthrow of temple and state might discourage them too much from going 
forward in the restoration of both.” See Mr. Pemble. 

The prophet was contemplating the power and terror of the curse, which 
consumes the houses of thieves and swearers, when he is bid to turn, and he 
shall see greater desolations than these made by the curse of God, for the sin 
of man. “ Lift up thine eyes now,” and see what is here, ver. 5, “ what is 
this that goeth forth.” Whether over the face of the whole earth, as the flying 
roll, ver. 3, or only over Jerusalem, is not certain; but it seems the prophet 
now, either through the distance or the dimness of his sight, could not well tell 
what it was, but asked, “ What is it?” ver. 6, and the angel tells him both what 
it is and what it means. 

First. He sees an ephah, a measure wherewith they measured corn; it con- 
tained ten omers, #2. xvi. 36, and was the tenth part of an homer, Eze. xly. 11; 
it is put for any measure used in commerce, Deu, xxv. 14. And “this is their 
resemblance,” that is, the resemblance of the Jewish nation over all the earth, 
wherever they are dispersed; or at least it will be so when their ruin draws 
near. ‘They are filling = the measure of their iniquity, which God hath set 
them; and when it is full, as the ephah of corn, they shall be delivered into 
the hands of those to whom God has sold them for their sins. They are meted 
to destruction, as an ephah of corn measured to the market, or to the mill. 
Some think the mentioning of an ephah, which is used in buying and selling, 
intimates that fraud, and deceit, and extortion in commerce, were sins abound-_ 
ing much among them, as that people are known to be notoriously guilty of them 
at this day. This is a proper representation of them through all the earth, 
There is a measure set them, and they are filling it up apace: see Mat. xxiii. 32; 
1 Thes. ii. 16. 

Secondiy. He sees “a woman sitting in the midst of the ephah,” representing 
the sinful church and nation of the Jews, in their later and degenerate age, 
when the faithful city became a harlot. He that weighs the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance, measures nations and churches as in an ephah, 
so exact is he in his judicial dealings with them. God's people are called the 
corn of his floor, Jsa. xxi. 10; and here he puts this corn into the bushel, in 
order to his parting with it. The angel saith of the woman in the ephah 
“This is wickedness ;” it is a wicked nation, else God would not have rejected 
it thus, it is as wicked as wickedness itself; it is abominably wicked. ‘How 
is the gold become dim!” Israel “ was holiness to the Lord,” Jer, ii. 3; but 
now, “This is wickedness;” and wickedness is nowhere so scandalous, so 
odious, and many times so outrageous, as when it is found among professors 
of religion. 

3. He sees the woman thrust down into the ephah, and a talent, or large 
weight, of lead, cast upon the mouth of it, by which she is secured, and madea 
close prisoner in the ephah, and utterly disabled to get out of it. ‘his is 
designed to shew that the wrath of God against impenitent sinners is, 1. Un- 
avoidable, and what they cannot escape. They are bound over to it, concluded 
under sin, and shut up under the curse, as this woman in the ephah; “ He 
would fain flee out of his hand,” Job xxvii. 22, but he cannot. 2. ft is Insup- 
portable, and what they cannot bear up under. Guilt is upon the sinner as a 
talent of lead, to sink him to the lowest hell. When Christ said of the things 
of Jerusalem's peace, ‘‘ Now they are hid from thine eyes,” that threw a talent 
of lead upon them. 

Fourthly. He sees the ephah, with the woman thus pressed to death in it 
carried away into some far country. 1. The instrumeuts emyloyed to do it 


with the timber thereof, and the stones thereof,” which, though never so strong, |, were two wonien, that had wings like those of a stork, large and streng; and, 


another explanation of the second clause: “ And he shall bring forth 
the foundation-stone (or corner-stone) and the top-stone with shout- 
ings,” &c. The sense may possibly be, “As he brought and laid the 
first stone, so shall he place the lasti.” 

iv. 10. As now pointed, the Heb:ew must be otherwise translated : 
“And those seven shall rejoice and see the plummet in the hand of 


Zerubbabel ‘They are the eyes of the Lord, which run through all 
the earth.” Another suggested version is, “ And they shall rejoice, 


and see the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel. Who are those 
seven? ‘They are the eyes,” &c. The Greek, Syriac, and Latin 
versions have a stop at the word Zerubbabel, and then proceed, 
“Those seven are the eyes of the Lord,” &c. This gives very good 
sense, and the Hebrew has been rendered in accordance with it by 
Dr. Boothroyd, who understands the clause to be an answer to a 
question by the prophet inquiring the meaning of the seven pipes 
and lamps of verse 2. 
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éo make them fly the more swiftly, they had the “wind in their wings,” noting 
the great violence and expedition with which the Romans destroyed the Jewish 
nation. God has not only winged messengers in heaven, but he can when he 
pleases give wings to those also whom he employs in this lower world; and 
when he doth so he forwards them with the wind in their wings—his pro- 
vidence carries them on with a favourable gale. 2. They bore it up in the air, 
noting the terrors which pursued the wicked Jews, and their being a public 
example of God’s vengeance to the world. ‘They lift it up between the earth 
and the heaven, as unworthy of either, and abandoned by both; for the Jews, 
when this was_ fulfilled, diana not God, and were contrary to all men, 
1} Thes. ii. 15. This is wickedness, and this comes of it: heaven thrust out 
wicked angels, and earth spewed out wicked Canaanites. 3. When the pro- 
phet inquired whither they carried their Pract, whom they had now in 
execution, (ver. 10,) he was told they designed to “ build it a house in the land of 
Shinar,” which intimates that the punishment of the Jews should be a final 
dispersion ; they should be hurried out of their own country, as the chaff which 
the wind driveth away, and should be forced to dwell in far countries, particu- 
larly in the country of Babylon, whither many of the scattered Jews went 
after the destruction of their country by the Romans, as they did also to other 
countries, especially in the Levant parts; not to sojourn, as in their former 
captivity, for seventy years, but to be nailed down for perpetuity. There the 
ephah shall “be established, and set upon her own base,” which intimates, 
Ist. That their calamity shall continue from generation to generation, and they 
shall be so dispersed that they shall never unite or incorporate again; they 
shall settle in a perpetual unsettlement, and Cain’s doom shall be theirs, to 
dwell in the land of shaking. 2nd. That their iniquity shall continue too, and 
their hearts shall be hardened in it. Blindness is happened unto Israel, and 
they are settled upon the lees of their own unbelief; their wickedness is esta- 
blished on its own basis. God has given them a spirit of slumber, Jtom. xi. 8, 
lest at any time they should convert and be healed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The two kingdoms of providence and grace are what we are all very nearly interested in, 
and therefore are concerned to acquaint ourselves with; all our temporal affairs being 
in a necessary subjection to the Divine providence, and all our spiritual and eternal 
concerns in a necessary dependence upon the Divine grace; and these two are repre- 
sented to us in this chapter, the former by a vision, the latter by a type. Here is, I. 
God as king of nations, ruling the world by the ministry of angels, in the vision of the 
four chariots, ver. 1—8. II. God as king of saints, ruling the church by the mediation 
of Christ, in the figure of Joshua the high priest crowned, the ceremony performed, 
and then explained concerning Christ, ver. 9—15. 


ND I turned, and lifted up mine eyes, and 
looked, and, behold, there came four chariots 
out from between two mountains; and the moun- 
tains were mountains of brass. 2 In the first chariot 
were red horses; and in the second chariot black 
horses; 8 And in the third chariot white horses ; 
and in the fourth chariot grisled and bay horses. 4 
Then I answered and said unto the angel that talked 
with me, What are these, my lord? 5 And the 
angel answered and said unto me, These are the four 
spirits of the heavens, which go forth from standing 
before the Lord of all the earth. 6 he black horses 
which are therein go forth into the north country ; 
and the white go forth after them; and the grisled 
go forth toward the south country. 7 And the bay 
went forth, and sought to go that they might walk 
to and fro through the earth: and he said, Get you 
hence, walk to and fro through the earth. So they 
walked to and fro through the earth. 8 Then cried 
he upon me, and spake unto me, saying, Behold, 
these that go toward the north country have quieted 
iny spirit in the north country. 


The prophet is forward to receive this vision, and, as if he expected it 
he turned and lifted up his eyes, and looked. Though this was the seventh 
vision he had had, yet he doth not think he has had enough; for the more 
we know of God and his will, if we know it aright, the more desireus we 
shall be to get a farther acquaintance with Ged. Now observe here the 
sight that the prophet had of four chariots drawn by horses of divers colours 
together with the explication of the sight, ver. 1—5. He did not look long, 


but he discovered that which was worth seeing, and which would serve very | 


much for the encouraging of himself and his friends in this dark day. We 
are very much in the dark concerning the meaning of this vision; some by 
the four chariots understand the four monarchies; and then they read ver. 5. 
“These are the four winds of the heavens,” and suppose that therein refer_ 
ence is had to Dan. vii. 2, where Daniel saw in a vision the “four winds of 
the heavens striving upon the great sea,” representing the four monarchies. 
The Babylonian monarchy, they think, is here represented by the red horses 
which are not afterwards mentioned, because that monarchy was now ex- 
tinct. ‘The second chariot, with the black horses, is the Persian monarch 

which went forth northward ayainst the Babylonians, and quieted God’s Spirit 
in the north country, by executing his judgments on Bubyton and freeing the 
Jews from their captivity. ‘The white, the Grecians, go forth after them into 
the north, for they overthrow the Persians. The grisled, the Romans, who 
conquered the Grecian empire, are said to go forth toward the south country 
because Egypt, which lay southward, was the last branch of the Grecian 


iv. 12. This indicates that two olive-branches appeared to supply, 
through two golden pipes, oil to feed the lamps. ‘he oil, of course, 
flowed into the bowl or reservoir. ‘The olive-branches were no doubt 
attached to the olive-trees of verse 3, and therefore vitally united 
with them. 

iv 14. “The two anointed ones” (Heb. “sons of oil’) were 
Joshua and Zerubbabel, as the two leaders of the people; the one 
ecclesiastical, and the other civil. 
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empire that was subdued by the Roman. The bay horses had been with the 
grisled, but afterwards went forth by themselves; and by these they uuder- 
stand the Goths and Vandals, who, with their victorious arms, walked to and 
fro through the earth; or the Seleucide or Lagidw, the two branches of the 
Grecian empire. ‘Thus Grotius and others. 

But L incline rather to understand this vision more generally, as designing to 
represent the administration of the kingdom of providence in the governmeut 
of this lower world. ‘Ihe angels are often called the chariots of God 
Ps, xviii. 10; Ixviii. 17. The various providences of God concerning nations and 
churches are represented by the different colours of horses, Jtev. vi. 2, 4, 5, 8 
And so we may observe here, 

First. That the counsels and decrees of God are the spring and original of 
all events, and they are immovable as mountains of brass. The chariots came 
from between the two mountains; for God performeth the thing that is ap- 
pointed for us, His appointments are the great originals, and his performances 
are but copies from them; he doth all according to the counsel of his will. 
We could as soon grasp the mountains in our arms as comprehend the Divine 
counsels in our finite understandings, and as soon remove mountains of brass as 
alter any of God’s purposes; for “he is in one mind, and who can turn him?” 
Whatever the providences of God are concerning us, as to public or private 
affairs, we should see them all coming from between the mountains of brass, 
and therefore see it as much our fol’y to quarrel with them as it is our duty te 
acquiesce in them. Who may say to God, * What doest thou, or why doest thou 
so?” Acts ii. 23; iv. 28. 

Secondly. That God executes his decrees in the works of providence, which 
are as chariots, in which he rides as a prince in an open chariot, to shew his 
glory to the world, in which, as in chariots of war, he rides forth “ conquering 
and to conquer,” and trinmphing over all the enemies of his glory and govern- 
ment. God is great and terrible in his doings, Ps. lxvi. 3, and in them we “see 
the goings of our God, our King,” Ps. lxviii. 24. His providences move swiftly 
and strongly as chariots, but all directed and governed by his infinite wisdom 
and sovereign will, as chariots by their drivers. 

Thirdly. That the holy angels are the ministers of God’s providence, and are 
employed by him as the armies of heaven for the executing of his counsels 
among the inhabitants of the earth. They are the chariots, or, which comes all 
to one, they are the horses that draw the chariots, great in power and might, 
and who, like the horse that God himself describeth, Job xxxix. 19, &c., are 
clothed with thunder, are terrible, but cannot be terrified or made afraid. 
They are “ chariots of fire, and horses of fire,” to carry one prophet to heaven 
and guard another on earth. They are as observant of, and obsequious to, the 
will of God as well-managed horses are to their rider or driver. Not that 
God needs them or their services, but he is pleased to make use of them that he 
may put honour upon them, and encourage our trust in his providence. 

Fourthly. That the events of providence have different aspects, and the face 
of the times often changeth. The horses in the first chariot were red, signifying 
war and bloodshed, “ blood to the horse bridles,” Rev. xiv. 20. Those in the 
second chariot were black, signifying the dismal, melancholy consequences of 
war; it puts all into mourning, lays all waste, introduceth famines, and pes- 
tilences, and desolations, and makes whole lands to languish. Those in the third 
chariot were white, signifying the return of comfort, and peace, and prosperity 
after these dark and dismal times. Though God cause grief to the children of 
men yet will he have compassion. These in the fourth chario€ were of a mixed 
colour, grisied and bay ; some speckled, and spotted, and ash-coloured, signi- 
fying events of different complexions, interwoven and counterchanged, a day 
of prosperity and a day of adversity, set the one over against the other. The 
cup of providence in the hand of the Lord is full of mixture, Ps. Ixxv. 8. 

‘ifthly. That all the instruments of providence, and all the events of it, come 
from God, and from him they receive their commissions and instructions; ver. 5, 
“These are the four spirits of heaven,” the four winds, so some, which seem to 
blow as they list from the various points of the compass; but God has them in 
his fists, and brings them out of his treasuries. Or, rather, these are the angels 
that ‘go forth from standing before the Lord of all the earth,” to attend upon 
iim, aud minister to him; to behold his glory in the upper world, which is their 
blessedness, and to serve his glory in this lower world, which is their business. 
They stand before him us the Lord of the whole earth, to receive orders from 
him, and give up their accounts to him concerning their services on this earth, 
for it is all within his jurisdiction. But when he appoints, they go forth as 
messengers of his counsels, and ministers of his justice and mercy. ‘Those 
secret motions and impulses upon the spirits of men by which the designs of 
providence are carried on, some think, are these four spirits of the heavens 
which go forth from God, and fulfil what he appoints, who is “the God of the 
spirits of all flesh.” i 

Sixthly. That there is an admirable beauty in providence, and one event 
serves for a balance to another; ver. 6,“ ‘lhe black horses went forth,” carry- 
ing with them very dark and melancholy events, such as made every person and 
every thing look black; but presently “the white went forth after them,” 
earrying joy to them that mourned, and, by a new turn given to affairs, makin 
them to look pleasant again. Such are God’s dealings with his church an 
people. Ifthe black horses go forth, the white ones presently go after them; 
for, as affliction abounds, consolation much nore abounds, 

Seventhly. That the common general aspect of providence is mixed and com- 
pounded. The grisled and bay horses were both in the fourth chariot, ver. 3; 
and though they went forth at first towards the south country, yet afterwards 
they sought to “ walk to and fro through the earth,” and were directed to do 
so, ver. 7. If we go to and fro through the earth, we shall find the events of 
orovidence neither all black nor all white, but ash-coloured or grey, mixed of 
lack and white, for such is the world we live in; that before us is unmixed. 
Here we are singing at the same time of mercy and judgment, and we must 
sing unto God of both, Ps. ci. 1, and labour to accommodate ourselves to God’s 
will and design in the mixtures of providence, rejoicing in our comforts as 
though we rejoiced not, because they have their alloys; and weeping for eur 
afflictions as though we wept not, Decause there is so much mercy mixed with 
them. 

Kighthly. That God is well pleased with all the operations of his own provi- 
dence; ver. 8, “ These have quieted my spirit.” These biack horses which speak 
extraordinary judgments, and the white ones which speak extraordinary deliver- 
ances, both which went toward the north country, while the common mixed 
providences went all the world over, these have quieted my spirit in the north 
country, which had of late been the most remarkable scene of action with 
reference to the church; that is, by these uncommon appearances and actings 
of providence, God’s wrath is executed upon the enemies of the church, and his 
favours conferred upon the church, both which had long been deferred, and in 
both God had fulfilled his will, accomplished his word, and so quieted his spirit. 
“The Lord is well pleased for his righteousness’ sake;” and as he speaks, 
Isa. i, 24, made himself easy. 


9 And the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
10 Take of them of the captivity, even of Heldai, of 


v. 1, 2. “A flying roll” is a volume which seemed to fly through 
the air. The volume was not rolled up, but spread out and floating 
overhead. In regard to its length, it may have been longer than 
usual, though Hebrew rolls of the Pentateuch are even now of 
extraordinary length in some cases. Its breadth was far beyond that 
of any dvcument of which we have any knowledge. Tne Greek 
version has “sicklv’’ for voJume, but wrongly. 


v. 3, 4. Although sweanng is mentioned without any qualifica- ; 
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Tobijah, and of Jedaiah, which are come from Baby- 
lon, and come thou the same day, and go into the 
house of Josiah the son of Zephaniah; 11 Then 
take silver and gold, and make crowns, and set them 
upon the head of Joshua the son of Josedech, the 
high priest; 12 And speak unto him, saying, ‘Thus 
speaketh the Lorp of hosts, saying, 

Behold the man whose name zs The BRANCH; 

And he shall grow up out of his place, 

And he shall build the temple of the Lorp: 
13 Even he shall build the temple of the Lorn; 

And he shall bear the glory, ; 

And shall sit and rule upon his throne ; 

And he shall be a priest upon his throne : 

And the counsel of peace shall be between them both. 

14 And the crowns shall be to Helem, and to 
Tobijah, and to Jedaiali, and to Hen the son of Ze- 

haniah, for a memorial in the temple of the Lorp. 

15 And they that are far off shall come and build in 
the temple of the Lorn, and ye shall know that the 
Lorp of hosts hath sent me unto you, And this 
shall come to pass, if ye will diligently obey the 


voice of the Lorp your God. 


God did not only at pesaid & times, but in divers manners, speak in time past 
by the prophets to his church. In the former part of this chapter he spoke by 
a vision, which the prophet only saw himself; here, in this latter part, he speaks 
by a sign, or type, which many saw, and which, as it was explained, was an 
iluserious prediction of the essiah, as the priest and king of his church, 
ere is 

First. The significant ceremony which God appointed, and that was the 
coronation of Joshua the high priest, ver. 10,11. It is observable that there 
should be two eminent types of Christ in the Old Testament that were both 
named Joshua, the same name with Jesus, and by the Septuagint and in the 
New Testament rendered Jesus, Acts vii. 45: Joshua, the chief captain, a type 
of Christ the captain of our salvation, and Joshua the chief priest, a type of 
Christ the high priest of our profession; and both, in their day, saviours and 
leaders into Canaan. And this is ngs hes to Joshua the high priest, that here 
was something done to him by the Divine appointment on purpose that he 
might be a type of Christ, a priest after the order of Melchisedek, who was 
both a king and a priest. Joshua was far from being ambitious of a crown, and 
the people of having a crowned head over them; but the prophet, to the great 
surprise of both, is ordered to crown Joshua, as if he had been aking. And as 
Zerubbabel’s prudence and piety ale this from being any affront to him, as the 
setting up of a rival with him, so God’s providences kept the kings of Persia 
from taking umbrage at it, as raising a rebellion against them. In doing what 
we are sure is God’s pleasure, as this was, we may well venture men’s dis- 
pleasure 

1. Here were some Jews come from Babylon that brought an offering to the 
house of God. Some of the captivity, here named to their honour, that came 
from Babylon on a visit to Jerusalem. ‘They ought to have bid a final farewell 
to Babylon, and to have come and settled with their brethren in their own 
land; and for their remissness and indifferency in not doing so they thought 
to atone by this visit. Perhaps they came as ambassadors from the body of the 
Jews that were in Babylon, who lived there in ease and fulness; and, hearing 
that the building of the temple went on slowly for want of money, they sent 
them with an offering of gold and silver for the service of the house of God. 
Note, Those that by reason of distance, or otherwise, cannot forward a good 
work by their persons, must, as they are able, forward it by their purses. If 
some find hands, let others fill them. 

2. Time and place are appointed for the prophet tomeet them. They thought 
to bring their present to the priest, God’s ordinary minister; but God has a 
prophet, an extraordinary one, ready to receive them and it, which would be an 
encouragement to them who in their captivity had so often complained, “ We 
see not our signs, there is no more “tt prophet;” and would invite them and 
others to resettle in their own land, which then began to look like itself, like a 
holy land, when the spirit of prophecy was revived in it. Zechariah was ordered 
to give them the meeting the same day they came, (for when they were arrived, 
they would lose no time, but present their offering presently,) and to bid them 
welcome, assuring them that God accepteth their gifts. He was to meet them 
in the house of Josiah the son of Zephaniah, who probably was receiver-eneral 
for the temple, and kept the treasures of it. They brought their gold and silver 
to be employed about the temple; but God ordered it to be used in honour of 
Lan Sena than the temple, Mat. xii. 6. 

3. Crowns are to be made, and put upon the head of Joshua, ver. 11. It is 
pe osed that there were two crowns provided, one of silver, and the other of 

old; the former (as some think) noting his priestly dignity, the latter his 

ingly dignity. Or, rather, he being a priest seca A aid having a crown of 
gold of pure gold already, to signify his honour and power as a priest, these 
crowns of silver and gold both signify the royal dignity; the crown of silver 
being, perhaps, designed to typify the kingdom of the Messiah, when he was 
here on earth, for then he was the King of Israel, Jno. i, 49, but the crown of 
gold his kingdom in his exalted state, the glory of which as far exceeded that 
of the former as gold doth silver. ‘The sun shines as gold when he goes forth 
in his strength; and the beams of the moon, when she walketh in brightness, 
we call silver beams. ‘Chose that had worshipped the sun and moon shall now 


fall down before the golden and silver crowns of the exalted Redeemer, before 
whom the sun shall be ashamed and the moon confounded, being both out- 


one. 
Secondly. The signification which God gave of this ceremony. Every one 
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would be ready to ask what is the meaning of Joshua’s being crowned thus, 
and the prophet is as ready to tell them the meaning of it. Upon this speaking 
sign is grafted a prediction, and the sign was used to make it the more taken 
notice of and the better remembered, Now the promise is, 

1. That God will, in the fulness of time, raise up a great high priest like 
Joshua, Tell Joshua that he is but the figure of one that is to come, a faint 
shadow of him; ver. 12, Speak unto him in the name of the Lord of hosts, that 
“the man whose name is the Branch” shall “ grow up out of his place,” out of 
Bethlehem the city of David, the place appointed for his birth, Though the 
family be a root in a dry ground, yet this ase shall spring out of it, asin 
spring, when the sun returns, the flowers spring out of their roots that lay 
buried out of sight and out of mind. He shall grow up for himself, so some 
read abs Rana virtute,—‘ by bis own vital energy,’ shall be exalted in his own 
strength. 

2. That as Joshua was an active useful instrument in building the temple, so 
the man the Branch shall be the master builder, the sole builder, of the spirit- 
ual temple, the gospel church. He “ shall build the temple of the Lord;” and 
it is repeated again, ver. 13, “‘ Even he shall build the temple of the Lord.” He 
shall grow up to do good, to be an instrument of God's glory, and a great 
blessing to mankind. Note, The gospel church is “the temple of the Lord, a 
spiritual house,” 1 Pet. ii. 5; a holy temple, ph. ii. 21. In the temple God 
made discoveries of himself to his people, and there he received the service and 
homage of his people; so in the gospel church, the light of Divine revelation 
shines by the word, and the spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise are offered, 
ow Christ is not only the foundation, but the founder, of this temple, by his 
Spirit and grace. 

3. That Christ shall bear the glory. Glory is a burden, but not too heavy 
for him to bear who upholdeth all things. ‘he cross was his glory, and he bore 
that; so was the crown an exceeding weight of glory, and he bears that. The 
government is upon hisshoulders, and in it he bears the glory, Jsa. ix. 6. “ They 
shall hang upon him all the glory of his Father’s house,” /sa xxi. 24; it becomes 
him, and he is par negotio,—‘ well able to bear it.’ ‘The glory of the priesthood 
and royalty had been divided between the house of Aaron and that of David; 
but now he alone shall bear all the glory of both. ‘That which he shall bear, 
which he shall undertake, shall be indeed the glory of Israel, and they must 
wait for that; and, in prospect of that, must be content in the want of that 
external glory which they formerly had. He shall bear such a glory as shall 
make the glory of this latter house greater than that of the former. He shall 
lift up the glory, so it may be read. The glory of Israel had been thrown down 
and depressed, but he shall raise it out of the dust. 

4. That he should have a throne, and be both priest and king upon his throne. 
A throne notes both dignity and dominion, an exalted honour, with an exten- 
sive power. Ist. This priest shall be a king, and his office as a priest shall be 
no diminution to his dignity as a king: he shall sit and rule upon his throne. 
Christ, as a priest, ever lives to make intercession for us, but he doth it sitting 
at his Father’s right hand, as one having authority, Heb. viii. 1. We have 
such a high priest as Israel never had, for “he is set on the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens,” which puts a prevailing virtue into his mediation. He 
that appears for us within the veil is one that sits and rules there. Christ, 
that is ordained to offer sacrifices for us, is authorised to give law tous. He 
will not save us unless we be willing he should govern us. God has prepared 
him a throne in the heavens, and if we would have any benefit by that we must 
prepare him a throne in our hearts, and be willing and glad he should sit and 
rule upon that throne, and to him every thought within us must be brought into 
obedience. 2nd. This king shall be a priest, a priest upon his throne. With 
the majesty and power of a king he shall have the tenderness and simplicity of 
a priest, 8 fe being taken from among men, is ordained for men, and “ can have 
compassion on the ignorant,” Heb. v. 1, 2. In all the acts of his government as 
a king he prosecutes the intentions of his grace asapriest. Let not those that 
are his then look upon his throne, though a throne of glory, and a throne of 
judgment, with terror and amazement; for, as there is a rainbow about che 
throne, so he is a priest upon the throne. 

5. That the “counsel of peace should be between them both.” That is, 
Ist. Between Jehovah and the man the Branch, between the Father and the 
Son. The counsels concerning the peace to be made between God and man, by 
the mediation of Christ, shall be concerted, that is, shall appear to have been 
concerted, by Infinite Wisdom in the covenant of redemption, and that the 
Father and the Son understood one another perfectly wellin that matter. Or 
rather, 2nd. Between the priest and the throne, between the priestly and 
kingly office of Jesus Christ. The man the Branch must grow up to carry on 
a counsel of peace; peace on earth, and, in order to that, peace with heaven. 
God’s thoughts towards us were thoughts of peace, and in prosecution of them 
he exalted his Son Jesus Christ to be both a Prince and a Saviour; gave him a 
throne, but with this proviso, that he shonld be a priest upon his throne, and 
by executing the two offices of a priest and king should bring about that great 
undertaking of man’s reconciliation to God, and happiness in God. Some think 
it alludes to the former government of the Jews’ state, wherein the king and 
priest, separate officers, did take counsel one with and of another, for the main- 
tenance of peace and prosperity in ehurch and state, as did Zerubbabel and 
Joshua now, I may add, and the prophets of God helping them; so shall the 
peace and welfare of the gospel church and of all believers be wrought, though 
not by two several persons, yet by virtue of two several offices meeting in one— 
Christ purchasing all peace by his priesthood, and maintaining and defending 
it by his kingdom: so Mr. Pemble. And the prophetical office is serviceable to 
both in this great design. 

6. That there should be a happy coalition between Jews and Gentiles in the 
gospel church, and they should both meet in Christ, the priest upon his throne, 
as the centre of their unity. “They that are far off shall come and build in the 
temple of the Lord,” ver. 15. Some understand it of the Jews that were now 
afar off in Babylon, that stayed behind in captivity, to the great discouragement 
of their brethren that were returned, who wanted their help in building the 
temple. Now God promiseth that many of them, and some of other nations 
too, proselyted to the Jewish religion, should come in and lend a helping hand 
to the building of the temple, and “ many hands would make light work.” ‘The 
kings of Persia contributed to the building of the ag Ezr. vi. 8, and to 
the furnishing of it, #zr. vii. 19,20. And in after times Herod the Great, and 
others that were strangers, helped to beautify and enrich the temple. But it 
has a farther reference to the temple of the Lord which the man the Branch 
was to build. The Gentiles, “strangers afar off,” shall help to build it; for from 
among them God will raise up ministers that shall be workers together with 
Christ about that building ; and all the Gentile converts shall be stones added 
to this building, so that it shall “grow up to a holy temple,” Zph. ii, 20—22. 
When God’s temple is to be built he can fetch in those that are afar off, and 
employ them in the building of it. 

7. That the accomplishment of this would be a mighty confirmation of the 
truth of God’s word; “ Ye shall know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me unto 
ou.” That promise that those that were afar off should come and assist them 
in “ building the temple of the Lord,” was as it were the giving of them a sign, 
By this they might be assured that the other promises should be fulfilled in dus 


tion in verse 3, it is apparent from verse 4 that false swearing is 
intended. 

vi. 1—8. The imagery of this vision involves some difficulties. 
Four chariots drawn by horses of various colours appeared to come 
from between two mountains of copper or brass. The horses of the 
fourth chariot were spotted red. The marginal reading of “strong” 
n verse 3 is a mere error, repeated after the Latin Vulgate. In 
verse 5 the word “winds” is probably more correct than “spirits.” 


The four were emblems of as many governments. The black and the 
white horses were the powers which prevailed in the north or north- 
east ; the red (not “grisled’”’) were powers which prevailed in the 
south, or Egypt; while the party-coloured seem to have been a 
combined force of various peoples, the limit of whose influence was 
real but undefined. The allusion in verse 8 may be to the successful 
enterprises of Darius Hystaspes, in whose reign Zechariah prophesied. 
There seems no reason whatever to regard the four chariots as a 
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timo; this should be fulfilled now, very speedily. It was so; for those that had 
been their enemies and accusers, in obedience to the king’s edict, became their 
helpers, and did speedily what they were ordered to do for the furtherance 
of the work, and by that means the work went on and was finished: see 
Ezr. vi. 13,14. Now by this surprising assistance which they had from afar 
off in building the temple, they might know that Zechariah, who told them of 
it before, was sent of God, and therefore his word concerning the man the 
Branch should be fulfilled. amy é 

8. That these promises were strong obligations to obedience; for “this shall 
come to pass,” you shall have help in building the temple, “if ye will diligently 
obey the voice of the Lord your God.” You shall have the help of foreigners 
in building the temple, if you will but set about it in good earnest yourselves, 
The assistance of others, instead of being an excuse for our slothfulness, should 
be a spur te our industry. You shall have the benefit and comfort of all those 
promises if you make conscience of your duty. They must know that they are 
upon their good behaviour; and though their God is coming towards them in 
a way of mercy, they cannot expect him to proceed in it unless they conform 
to his laws. ote, That which God requires of us to qualify us for his favour 
is obedience to his revealed will, and it must be a diligent obedience. We 
eannot obey the voice of God without a great deal of care and pains; nor will 
our obedience be accepted of God unless it be laboured by us. 

Thirdly. The provision that was made to preserve the remembrance of this. 
The crowns that were used in the solemnity were not given to Joshua, but 
must be “ kept for a memorial in the temple of the Lord,” ver, 14. Either they 
were laid up in the temple treasury, or (as the Jews’ tradition is) they were 
hung up in the windows of the temple, in the view of all, in perpetuam ret 
memoriam,— for a perpetual memorial ;’ for a traditional evidence of the pro- 
mise of the Messiah, and this typical transaction used for the confirmation of 
that promise. The crowns were delivered to them who found the materials, 
(and some think their names were engraven on the crowns,) to be preserved as 
a public testimony of their pious liberality, and an encouragement to others in 
like manner to bring presents to the house of God. Note, Various means were 
used for the support of the faith of the Old Testament saints, who waited for 
the consolation of Israel till the time, the set time, for it came. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


We have done with the visions, but not with the revelations, of this book; the prophet 
sees no more such signs as he had seen, but still the word of the Lordcame to him. In 
this chapter we have, I. A case of conscience proposed to the prophet by the children 
of the captivity concerning fasting, whether they should continue their solemn fasts 
which they had religiously observed during the seventy years of their captivity, ver. 1—3. 
IJ. The answer to this question, which is given in this and the next chapter; and this 
answer was not givenall at once, but by piecemeal, at several times, for here are four 
distinct discourses that have all of them reference to this case, each prefaced with ‘* The 
word of the Lord came:” in this chapter, ver. 4—8, and ch. viii. 1, 18; and the method 
of them is very observable, In this chapter, 1. The prophet sharply reproves them for 
the mismanagement of their fasts, ver. 4—7; 2. He exhorts them to reform their lives, 
which would be the best way of fasting, and to take heed of those sins which brought 
those judgments upon them which they kept these fasts in memory of, ver, 8—14. 
And then in the next chapter, having searched the wound, he binds it up, and heals it, 
with gracious assurances of great mercy God had yet in store for them, by which he 
would turn their fasts into feasts. 


ND it came to pass in the fourth year of king 
Darius, that the word of the Lorp came unto 
Zechariah in the fourth day of the ninth month, even 
in Chislen; 2 When they had sent unto the house 
of God Sherezer and Regem-melech, and their men, 
to pray before the Lorn, 3 And to speak unto the 
priests which were in the house of the Lorp of hosts, 
and to the prophets, saying, Should I weep in the 
fifth month, separating myself, as I have done these 
so many years? 4 ‘Then came the word of the Lorp 
of hosts unto me, saying, 5 Speak unto all the 
people of the land, and to the priests, saying, When 
ye fasted and mourned in the fifth and seventh 
month, even those seventy years, did ye at all fast 
unto me, even tome? 6 And when ye did eat, and 
when ye did drink, did not ye eat for yourselves, and 
drink for yourselves? 7 Should ye not hear thie 
words which the Lorp hath cried by the former 
prophets, when Jerusalem was inhabited and in 
prosperity, and the cities thereof round about her, 
when men inhabited the south and the plain? 


This occasional sermon which the prophet preached, and which is recorded 
fn this and the next chapter, was above two years after the former, in which he 
gave them an account of his visions, as appears by comparing the date of this, 
ver. l, in the ninth month of the fourth year of Darius, with the date of that, 
ch. i. \, in the eighth month of the second year of Darius. Not that Zechariah 
was idle all the while, (it is expressly said that he and Haggai continued pro- 
phesying till the temple was finished in the sixth year of Darius, zr. vi. 14, 153) 
but during that time he did not preach any sermon that was afterwards pub- 
lished, and left upon record, as this here. God may be honoured, his work done, 
and his interests served, by word of mouth as well as By writing; and by incul- 
tating and pressing what has been taught, as well as by advancing something 
new. Now here we have, 


succession ofempires, some of which were already extinct. The 
four kingdoms of Daniel are not the same as these four chariots. 
Attention should be given to the four horses of St. John (Rev. vi. 
1—8) in connection with the horses and chariots here. In regard to 
the winds of verse 5, we must not try to distinguish between them 
and the chariots, for both alike are agencies employed by the Lord 
when he will. 

vi. 10, 11. It is observed in the “Dictionary of the Bible” that 
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First. A case proposed concerning fasting. Some persons were sent to inquire 
of the priests and prophets whether they should continue to observe their 
yearly fasts, particularly that in the fifth month, as they had done. It is uncer- 
tain whether the case was put by those that yet remained in Babylon, who, 
being deprived of the benefit of the sulemn feasts which (:od’s ordinance ap- 
pointed them, made up the want by the solemn fasts which God’s providences 
called them to; or by those that were returned, but lived in the country, as 
some rather incline to think, because they are called “ the people of the land,” 
ver. 5. But as to that, the answer given to the messengers of the captive Jews 
might be directed not to them only, but to all the people. Observe, 

1. Who they were that came with this inquiry. Bhereser and Regem-melech, 
persons of some rank and figure; for they came with their men, and did not 
think it below them, or any disparagement to them, to be sent on this errand, 
but rather an addition to their honour, to be, Ist. Attendants in God’s house; 
there to do duty, and receive orders. The greatest of men are less than the 
least of the ordinances of Jesus Christ. 2ud. Agents for God’s people to 
negotiate their affairs. Men of estates, having more leisure than men of busi- 
ness, ought to employ their time in the service of the public, and by doing good 
they make themselves truly great. he messengers of the churches were tlie 
glory of Christ, 2 Cor. viii. 23. J 

2. What the errand was upon which they came. They were sent, perhaps, 
not with gold and silver, as those, ch. vi. 10, 11, or, if they were, that is not men- 
tioned, but upon the two great errands which should bring us all to the house 
of God: Ist. To intercede with God for his mercy. ‘They were sent to pray 
before the Lord, and some think (according to the usage then) to offer sacrifice, 
with which they offered up their prayers. The Jews in captivity prayed 
towards the temple, as appears, Dan. vi. 10; but, now it was in-a fair way to be 
rebuilt, they send their representatives to pray in it, remembering what God 
had said, that his house should be called a “house of prayer for all people,” 
dsa.lvi.7. In prayer we must set ourselves as before the Lord, must see his 
eye upon us, and Wave our eye uptohim. 2nd. ‘To inquire of God concerning 
his mind. Note, When we offer up our requests to God, it must be with a 
readiness to receive instructions from him; for if we turn away our ear from 
hearing his law we cannot expect that our prayers should be acceptable to 
him. We must therefore desire to dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of our life, that we may inquire there, Ps. xxvii. 4; to ask, not only, Lord, what 
wilt thou do for me? but, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

3. Whom they consulted. They spoke “ to the priests that were in the house 
of the Lord, and to the prophets.” The former were an oracle for ordinary 
cases, the later for extraordinary; they were blessed with both, and would try 
if either could acquaint them with the mind of God in this case. Note, God 
having «given diversities of gifts to men, and all to profit with, we should make 
use of all as there is occasion. ‘They were not so wedded to the priests, their 
stated ministers, as to distrust the prophets, who appeared by the gifts given 
them well qualified to serve the church; nor yet were they so much enamoured 
with the prophets as to despise the priests, but they spoke both to the priests 
and to the prophets; and in consulting both gave glory to the God of Israel, 
and that one Spirit who worketh all in all. God might speak to them either 
by Urim, or by prophets, | Sam. xxviii. 6, and therefore they would not neglect 
either. The priests and the prophets were not jealous one of another, nor had 
any difference among themselves; let not the people then make differences 
between them, but thank God they had both. The prophets did indeed reprove 
what was amiss in the priests, but at the same time told the people that the 
priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they must “inquire the law at his 
mouth;” for “he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts,” Mal. ii. 7. Note, 
Those that would know God’s mind should cousult God’s ministers, and, in 
donbtful cases, ask advice of those whuse special business it is to search the 
Scriptures. 

4. What the case was which they desired satisfaction in; ver. 3, “Should 
I weep in the fifth month, separating myself as 1 have done these so many 
years?” Observe, 

Ist. What had been their past practice. Not only during the seventy years of 
the captivity, but to this time, which was twenty years after the liberty pro- 
claimed them, they kept up solemn stated fasts for humiliation and prayer, 
which they religiously observed according as their opportunities were, in their 
closets, families, or such assemblies for worship as they had. In the ease here 
they mention only one, that of the fifth month; but it appears by ch. viii. 19, 
that they observed four anniversary fasts: one in the fourth month, (June 17,) 
in remembrance of the breaking up of the wall of Jerusalem, Jer. lii. 6; another 
in the fifth month, (July 4,) in remembrance of the burning of the temple, 
Jer. lii, 12, 13; another in the seventh month, (September 3,) in remembrance 
of the killing of Gedaliah, which completed their dispersion; and another in 
the tenth month, (December 10,) in remembrance of the beginning of the siege 
of Jerusalem, 2 Ain. xxv.1. Now it was very commendable in them to keep 
those fasts, thus to humble themselves under those humbling providences by 
which God called them to weeping and mourning, thus to accommodate them- 
selves to their troubles, and to prepare themselves fur deliverance. It would> 
likewise be a means of possessing their children betimes with a due sense of the 
hand of the Lord gone out against them. 

2ud. What was their present doubt—whether they should continue their > 
fasts or no, The case is put by a single person, “Should | weep?” But it was 
the case of many, and the satisfaction of one would be a satisfaction to the rest; 
or perhaps many had left it off. But the querist will not be determined by the - 
practice of others; if God will have him continue it, he will, whatever others 
do. His fasting is described by his weeping,—separating himself. A religious 
fast must be solemnized not only by abstinence, here called a separating our- 
selves from the ordinary lawful comforts of life, but by a godly sorrow for sin 
here expressed by weeping. Should I still keep such “days to afflict the soul 
as | have done these so many years?” It is said, ver. 5, to be seventy years 
computed from the last captivity, as before. ch.i. 12. The inquiry intimates | 
a readiness to continue it, if God sv appoint, though it be a mortification to the — 
flesh. First. Something is to be said for the continuance of these fasts. Fuast-— 
ing and prayer is good work at poy time, ane doth good; we have always both 
cause enough and need enongh to humble ourselves before God. To throw off 
these fasts would be an evidence of their being too secure, and a cause of their | 
being more so. They were still in distress, and under the tokens of God’s dis- — 
pleasure; and it is unwise for the patient to break off his course of physie 
while he is sensible of such remains of his distemper. But, Secondly. ‘There 
is something to be said for the letting fall of these fasts. God had changed the 
method of his providence concerning them, and was returned in ways of mercy 
to them; and ought not they then to change the method of their duties? Now 
the bridegroom is returned, why should “the children of the bridechamber 
fast?” Every thing is beautiful in its season; and as to the fast of the fifth _ 
month, which is that they particularly inquire of, that being kept in remem- 
brance of the burning of the temple, might seem to be superseded, rather than 
any of the other, because the temple was now in a fair way to be rebuilt. Bu 
having long kept up this fast, they would not leave it off without advice, and | 
without asking .ud knowing God’s mind in the case. Note, A good method 
of religious services, which we have found beneficial to ourselves and others, 
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Rosenmiiller conjectures Tobijah was one of a deputation who came | 
up to Jerusalem from the Jews who still remained in Babylon, 

with contributions of gold and silver for the Temple. But Maurer 
considers that the offerings were presented by Tobijah and his — 
companions, because the crowns were commanded to be placed in the ~ 
Temple as a memorial of their visit and generosity. The same 


authority says of Josiah, that at his house Zechariah was commanded. — 
to assemble the chief men of the’ captivity, to witness the solemn and _ 
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ought not to be altered without good reason, and therefore not without mature 
deliberation. 

Secondly. An answer given to this case. And it should seem, though the 
question looked plausible enough, they that proposed it were not conscientious 
in it, for they were more concerned about the ceremony than about the sub- 
stance; they seemed to boast of their fasting, and to upbraid God Almighty with 
it, that he had not sooner returned in mercy to them: For we have done it these 
so many years. As those, Jsa. lviii. 3, Wherefore have we fasted, and thou 
seest not?” And some think that an unbelief and distrust of the promises of 
Gosi was at the bottom of their inquiry; for, if they had given them the credit 
that was due to them, they needed not to doubt but that their fasts ought to 
be laid aside now the occasion of them was laid aside. And therefore the first 
answer to their inquiry is a very sharp reproof of their hypocrisy, directed not 
only to the people of the land, but to the priests, who had set up these fasts 
and perhaps some of them were for keeping them up to serve some purpose o 
their own. Let them all take notice, that whereas they thought they had made 
God very much their debtor by these fasts, they were much mistaken; for they 
were not acceptable to him unless they had been observed in a better manner, 
and to better purpose. 

1. What they did that was good was not done aright ver. 5, “ You fasted 
and monrned.” They were not chargeable with the omission or neglect of the 
duty, though it was displeasing to the body, (Thy fasts were continually before 
me, Ps... 8;) but they faa not managed them aright. Note, Those that come 
to inquire of their duty must be willing to be told of their faults. And those 
that seem zealous for the outside of a duty ought to examine themselves 
faithfully whether they have the regard they ought to have to the inside of it. 

Ist. They had not an eye to God in their fasting: “ Did ye at all fast unto 
me, even to me?” He appeals to their own consciences; they will witness 
against them, that they had not been sincere in it; much more will God, who 
is greater than the heart, and knows all things. You know very well you did 
not at all fast to me: in fasting did you fast to me? There was the carcase 
and form of the duty, but none of the life, and soul, and power of it. Was it 
to me, even to me? The repetition intimates what a great deal of stress is laid 
upon this, as the main matter in that and other holy exercises, that they be done 
to God, even to him, with an eye to his word as our rule, and his glory as our 
end in them: seeking to please him, and to obtain his favour, and studious by 
the sincerity of our intentions to arr ourselves to him. When this was 
wanting every fast was but a jest. To fast, and not fast to God, was to mock 
him, and provoke him, and could not be pleasing to him. Those that make 
fasting a cloak for sin, as Jezebel’s fast, or by it make their court to men for 
their applause, as the Pharisees, or that rest in outward expressions of humilia- 
tion while their hearts are unhumbled, as Ahab, do they fast to God, even to 
him? “Is this the fast that God hath chosen?” Isa. lviii. 5. If the solemnities 
of our fasting, though frequent, long, and severe, do not serve to put an edge 
upon devout affections, to quicken prayer, to increase godly sorrow, and to 
alter the temper of our minds and the course of our lives for the better, they 
do not at all answer the intention, and God will not accept them as performed 
to him, even to him. 

2nd. They had the same eye to themselves in their fasting that they had in 
their eating and drinking; ver. 6,“ When ye did eat, and when ye did drink” 
on other days, nay, perhaps on your fast-days, in the observation of which you 
could, when you saw cause, dispense with yourselves, and take a liberty to 
eat and drink, did ye not “eat for yourselves, and drink for yourselves ?” 
Have you not always done as you had a mind yourselves? Why then do you 
now pretend a desire to know the mind of God? In your religious feasts and 
thanksgivings you have had no more an eye to God than in your fasts. Or 
rather it refers to their common meals: they did no more design the honour 
of God in their fasting and praying than they did in their eating and drinking; 
but self was still the centre in which the lines of all their actions, natural, civil, 
and religious, met. They needed not be in such care about the continuance 
of their fasts, unless they had kept them better. Note, We miss our end in 
eating and drinking when we eat to ourselves and drink to ourselves, whereas 
we should eat and drink to the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 31, that our bodies may 
be fit to serve our souls in his service. = 

2. The principal good thing they should have done was left undone; ver. 7, 
“Should ye not hear the words which the Lord has cried by the former pro- 
phets?” Yes, that you should have done on your fast-days; it was not enough 
to weep and separate yourselves on your fast-days, in token of your sorrow 
for the judgments you were under, but you Shanta have searched the Scrip- 
tures of the prophets, that you might have seen what was the ground of God’s 
controversy with your fathers, and might have taken warning by their 
miseries not to tread in the — of their iniquities. You ask, Shall you do 
as you have done in fasting? No, you must do that which you have not yet 
done, you must repent of your sins, and reform your lives; that is it that we 
now e¢all you to, and it is the same that the former prophets called your fathers 
to. To affect them the more with the mischiefs that sin had done them, that 
they might be wes 7s to repent of it, he puts them in mind of the former 
flourishing state of their coun Jerusalem was then inhabited, and in pros- 
perity, that is now desolate ap in distress; the cities round about, that are 
now in ruins, were then inhabited too and in peace; the country, likewise, was 
very populous. “ Men inhabited the south of the plain,” which was not at all 
fortified, and yet they lived safely, and which was fruitful, and so they lived 
plentifully ; but then God by the prophets cried to them, as one in earnest, and 
importunate with them to amend their ways and doings, or else their prosperity 
would soon be at an end. Now, saith the prophet, you should have taken nctice 
of that, and have inferred that what was required of them for the preventing 
of the judgments, and which they did not, is required of you for the removal 
of the judgments, and, if yon do it not, all your fasting and weeping signify 
nothing. Note, The words of the late prophets agree with those of the former; 
and whether people are iv prosperity or adversity, they must be called upon 
to leave their sins, and do their duty; this must be the burthen of every song. 


8 And the word of the Lorp came unto Zecha- 
riah, saying, 9 Thus speaketh the Loxp of hosts, 
saying, 

Execute true judgment, [ther: 

And shew merey and compassions every man to his bro- 
10 And oppress not the widow, 

Nor the fatherless, the stranger, nor the poor ; 

And let none of you imagine evil against his brother 

in your heart. 
Ul But they refused to hearken, 


symbolical crowning of Joshua, the high priest. It has been conjec- 
tured that Josiah was either a goldsmith or treasurer of the Temple, 
or one of the keepers of the ‘iemple, who received the money offered 
by the worshippers. The crowns of silver and of gold were to be placed 
upon the head of Joshua, the high priest, not to be worn by him, but 
as a token of the Divine favour, and a pledge of the Divine fidelity ; 
because they were to be laid up in the Temple, as already intimated, 
and as clearly appears from verse 14, 
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And pulled away the shoulder, 

And stopped their ears, that they should not hear 
Yea, they made their hearts as an adamant stone, 
Lest they should hear the law, 

And the words which the Lorp of hosts hath sent 
In his spirit by the former prophets : 

Therefore came a great wrath from the Lorp of hosts, 
Therefore it is come to pass, ¢hat as he cried, 
And they would not hear ; 

So they cried, 

And I would not hear, saith the Lorp of hosts: 
But I scattered them with a whirlwind 

Among all the nations whom they knew not 

Thus the land was desolate after them, 

That no man passed through nor returned : 


For they laid the pleasant land desolate. 


What was said, ver. 7, that they should have heard the words of the former 
prophets, is here enlarged upon for warning to these hypocritical inquirer: 
who continued their sins when they very precisely asked whether they anonid 
continue their fasts. This prophet had before put them in mind of their fathers’ 
disobedience to the calls of the prophets, and what came of it, ch. i. 4—6, 
and here again,—for others’ harms should be our warnings. God’s judgments 
upon Israel of old for their sins were written for admonition to us Christians, 
1 ors x. 11; and the same use we should make of the like providences in our 
own day. 

First. This prophet here repeats the heads of the sermons which the former 
prophets preached to their fathers, ver. 9, 10, because the very same things 
were required of them now. Thus doth the Lord of hosts speak to you now, 
and thus did speak to your fathers, saying, ““ Execute true judgment.” ‘The 
duties here required of them, which would have been the lengthening of the 
tranquillity of their fathers, and must be the restoring of their tranquillity, are 
not keeping fasts, and offering sacrifices, but doing justly and loving mercy; 
duties which they were bound to by the light and law of nature, though there 
had been no prophets sent to insist upon them; duties which had a direct ten- 
dency to the public welfare and peace, and which they themselves would be 
the gainers by, and not God. 1. Magistrates must administer justice impar- 
tially, according to the maxims of the law, and the merits of the cause, without 
respect of persons. “ Judge judgment of truth,’ and execute it when ye have 
judged it. 2. Neighbours must have a tender concern for one another, and 
must not only do one another no wrong, but must be ready to do all the good 
offices that lay in their power one to another. They must “shew mercy and 
compassion every man to his brother,” as the case called for it. The infirmities 
of others, as well as their calamities, are to be looked upon with compassion. 
Hane veniam petimusque damusque vicissim,— This kindness we ask and exer-= 
cise.’ 3. They must not vear hard upon those that they have advantage against, 
and that they know are not able to help themselves. They must not, either in 
commerce or in course of law, oppress “ the widow, the fatherless, the stranger, 
nor the poor,” ver.!0. The Woakont must not therefore be thrust to the wall 
because they are weakest. No thanks to men not to deny right to those that 
are in a capacity to demand it, and recover it; but we must, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake, give those their own who have not power to force 
itfromus. Or, it intimates that that which is but exactness with others is exac- 
tion upon the widows and the fatherless; nay, that not relieving and helping them 
as we ought is, in effect, oppressing them. 4. They must not only not do wrong 
to any, but they must not so much as desire it, or think of it; “Let none of you 
imagine evil against his brother in your heart.” Do not project it, do not wish 
it, nay, do not so much as please yourself with the fancy of it. The law of God 
lays a restraint upon the heart, and forbids the entertaining, forbids the admit- 
ting, of a malicious, spiteful, ill-natured thought; Dew. xv. 9, “ Beware that 
there be not a thought in thy Belial heart against thy brother.” 

Secondly. He describes the wilfulness and disobedience of their fathers, who 
persisted in all manner of wickedness and injustice, notwithstanding these 
exhortations and admonitions frequently given them in God’s name. Various 
expressions to this purpose are here heaped up, ver. 11, 123 setting forth the 
stubbornness of that carnal mind which is enmity against God, and is not in 
subjection to the law of God, neither indeed can be. They were obstinate and 
refractory, and persisted in their transgressions of the law, purely from a spirit 
of contradiction to the law. 1. ‘They would not, if they could help it, come 
within hearing of the prophets, but kept at a distance. Or, if they could not 
avoid hearing what they said, yet they resolved they would not heed it; they 
refused to hearken, and looked another way, as if they had not been spoken to, 
2. If they did hear what was said to therm, and as it seemed inclined at first to 
comply with it, yet they flew off when it came to the setting to, and like a 
bullock unaceustomed to the yoke, “they pulled away the shoulder,” and would 
not submit to the easy yoke and light burthen of God’s commandments. * ‘They 
gave a withdrawing shoulder,’ so the word is; they seemed to lay their shoulder 
to the work, but they presently withdrew it ayain, as those Jer. xxxiv. 10, 11. 
They were like a deceitful bow, as that son that said, “I go, sir, but went not.” 
3. They filled their own minds with prejudices against the word of God; and 
had some objection or other ready wherewith to fortify themselves against 
every sermon they heard. “They stopped their ears that they should not 
hear,” as the deaf adder, Ps, lviii. 4; and none so deaf as those that will not hears; 
those that make their own ear heavy, as the word is. 4. They resolved that 
nothing that was said to them for the enforcing of these injunctions should 
make any impression upon them; ‘They made their hearts as an adamant 
stone,” as a diamond, the hardest of stones to be wronght upon; or as fiint, 
which the mason cannot hew into shape, as he can other stones out of the 
quarry, Nothing so hard, so unmalleable, so inflexible, as the heart of a pre- 
sumptuous sinner; and they whose hearts are hard may thank themselves: 
they are of their own hardening; and it is just with God to give them over te a 
reprobate sense, to the hardness and impenitence of their own hearts. ‘These 
stubborn sinners hardened their hearts on purpose, lest they should hear what 
God said to them by the written word, by the law of Moses, and by the words 
of the prophets that preached to ts’em; they had had Moses and the prophets 
Sut resolved they would hear neither, nor would they have been persuade 
though one had been sent to them from the dead. The words of the prophets 
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| were not regarded by them, thoagh they were words which the Lerd of hoste 


sent ana directed to then, though he seu. wwem immediately by his Spirit in 


vi. 12, 13. It would be hasty criticism to conclude that Joshua 
and he alone is the Branch mentioned here. There is an under- 
current of thought in the passage, not so obvious in the ordinary 
version as in the Hebrew: ‘‘ Behold, a man, Branch is his name, and 
from beneath bim shall a branch proceed [shall spring forth], and 
shall build the Temple of the Lord.” Then who are the two (“both of 
them”’) in verse 13? Some say the Father and the Son; others, the 
Jews and Gentiles; or perhaps the Branch and Joshua, who was only 
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the prophets; so that in despising them they affronted God himself and resisted 
the Holy Ghost. Note, The reason why men are not good is, because they will 
not be so; they will not consider, they will not comply, and therefore, “If thou 
scornest, thon alone shalt bear it.” | 

Thirdly. He shews the fatal consequences of it to their fathers; ‘Therefore 
came great wrath from the Lord of hosts.” God was highly displeased with 
them, and justly; he required nothing of them but what was reasonable in 
itself, and beneficial to them, and yet they refused, and in a most insolent 
manner too; what master could bear to be so abused by his own servant? | 
Such an implacable enmity to the Gospel as this here to the law and the pro- 
phets was that which brought wrath to the uttermost upon the last generation 
of the Jewish church, 1 7’hes. ii. 16. Great sins against the Lord of hosts, 
whose authority is incontestable, bring ‘ great wrath from the Lord of hosts,’ 
whose power is irresistible. And the effect was, 1. As they had turned a deaf 
ear to God’s word, so God turned a deaf ear to their prayers; ver. 13, “ As he 
vried” to them in their prosperity to leave their sins, “and they wonld not 
hear,” but persisted in their iniquities, so “they cried to him” in the day of 
their trouble, to remove his judgments, and he would not hear, but lengthened 
out their calamities. ‘hey that set God at defiance in the height of their pride, 
yet when pangs came upon them cried unto him: “ Lord, in trouble have they 
visited thee.” But God hath said it, and will abide by it, ‘ He that turneth 
away his ear from hearing the law, even his prayer shall be an abomination,” 
Pr. i. 24; xxviii. 9. Iniquity regarded in the heart will certainly spoil the suc- 
cess of prayer, Ps. Ixvi. 18. 2. As they flew off from their duty and allegiance 
to God, and were of desultory and unsettled spirits, so God dissipated them, 
and threw them about as chaff before a whirlwind; he “scattered them among 
all the nations whom they knew uot,” and whom therefore they could not 
expect to receive any kindness from, ver. 14. 3. As they violated all the laws 
of their land, so God took away all the glories of it; “their land was desolate 
after them, and no man passed through, or returned.” All that country that 
was the kingdom of the two tribes, after the dispersion of the remaining Jews, 
upon the slaughter of Gedaliah, was left utterly uninhabited. ‘There was not 
man, woman, or child, in it till the Jews returned at the end of the seventy 
years’ captivity; nay, it should seem the very roads that lay through the country 
were deserted,—none passed or repassed; which, as it had an intimation of 
mercy in it, though they were east out of it, yet it was kept empty for their 
return, so for the present it made the judgment appear much the more dismal ; 
for what a horrid wilderness must a land be that had been so many years unin- 
habited? -And they might thank themselves; it was they that by their own 
wickedness laid the pleasant land desolate. It was not so much the Chaldeans 
that did it, no, they did it themselves; the desolations of a land are oWing to the 
wickedness of its inhabitants, Ps. cvii. 34. This came of their wilful disobedi- 
ence to the law of God. And the present generation saw:‘how desolate sin had 
made that pleasant land, and yet would not take warning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The work of ministers is rightly to divide the word of truth, and to give every one their 
portion. So the prophet is here instructed to do, in the farther answer he gives to the 
case of conscience proposed about continuing the public fasts. His answer in the fore- 
go ng chapter is by way of reproof to those that were disobedient, and would not obey 
the truth: but here he 1s ordered to change his voice, and to speak by way of encouvage- 
ment to the willing and obedient. Two words here are from the Lord of hosts, and they 
are both good words and comfortable words. In the first of these messages, ver. 1, 
God promiseth that Jerusalem shall be restored, reformed, ver, 2—8; that the country 
shall be rich, and the affairs of the nation shall be successful, their reputation retrieved, 
and their state, in all respects, the reverse of what it had been for maffy years past, 
ver. 9—15; and then exhorts them to reform what was amiss among them, that they 
might be ready for these favours designed them, ver. 16,17. In the latter of these mes- 
sages, ver. 18, he promiseth that their fasts should be superseded by the return of mercy, 
ver. 19; and that thereupon they should be replenished, enriched, and strengthened 
by the accession of foreigners to them, ver. 20—23. 


GAIN the word of the Lorn of hosts came ¢o me, saying, 
2 ‘Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 

I was jealous for Zion with great jealousy, 

And I was jealous for her with great fury. 


8 Thus saith the Lorp; [Jerusalem : 
I am returned unto Zion, and will dwell im the midst of 
And Jerusalem shall be called a city of truth ; 

And the mountain of the Lorp of hosts the holy moun- 

4 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts ; [ tain. 
There shall yet old men and old women dwell in the 

streets of Jerusalem, 
And every man with his staff in his hand for very age. 

5 And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and guls! 

playing in the streets thereof. 

6 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 

If it be marvellous in the eyes of the remnant of this 
people in these days, [of hosts. 
Should it also be marvellous in mine eyes? saith the Lorp 

7 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts ; 

Behold, I will save my people from the east country, 
And from the west country ; [of Jerusalem : 

8 And I will bring them, and they shall dwell in the midst 
And they shall be my people, and I will be their God, 
Tn truth and in righteousness. 

The prophet in his foregoing discourses had left his hearers under a high 

charge of guilt, and a deep sense of wrath, had left them in a melancholy view 


of the desolations of their pleasant iand, which was the effect of their fathers’ | 
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drive them to despair, he here sets before them the great things “Sod had in 
store for them, encouraging them hereby to hope that their case of conscience 
should shortly determine itself, and God’s providence should as loudly call 
them to joy and gladness as ever it called them to fasting and mourning. 

First. It is here promised that God will appear for Jerusalem, and will 
Spouse and plead her cause. 1. He will be revenged on Zion’s enemies; ver. 2, 
“*T was jealous for Zion,” or of Zion, that is, L have of late been so heartily 
concerned for her honour and interests, “with great jealousy.” The great 
wrath that was against her, ch. vii. 12, now turned against her adversaries. 
I am now “jealous for her with great fury,” and can no more bear to have her 
abused in her afflictions than I could bear to be abused by her provocations, 
‘This he had said before, ch, i, 14, 15, that they might promise themselves as much 
from the power of his anger, when it was turned for them, as they had felt 
from it, when it was against them. The sins of Zion were her worst enemies, 
and had done her the most mischief, and therefore God, in bis jealousy for her 
honour and comfort, will take away her sins, and then, whatever other enemies 
injured her, it was at their peril. 2. He will be resident in Zion’s palaces; 
ver. 3, “Iam returned to Zion,” after 1 had seemed so long to stand at a distance, 
and I will again “‘ dwell in the midst of Jerusalem,” as furmerly. ‘This secures 
to them the tokens of his presence in his ordinances, and the instances of his 
favour in his providences. 

Secondly. That there shall be a wonderful reformation in Jerusalem, and 
religion, in the power of it, shall prevail and flourish there. Jerusalem, that 
had dealt treacherously both with God and man, shall become so famous for 
fidelity and honesty, that it shall be called and known by the name of a city of 
truth, and the inhabitants of it children that will not lie. ‘The faithful city had 
become a harlot, Zsa. i. 21, but shall now become a faithful city again; faithful 
to the God of Israel, and to the worship of him only. This was fulfilled; for 
the Jews after the captivity, though there was much amiss among them, yet 
were never guilty of idolatry. Jerusalem shali be called “ the mountain of the 
Lord of hosts,” owning him and owned by him, and therefore “ the holy moun- 
tain,” cleared from idols, and consecrated to God, and not, as it had been, the 
mount of corruption, 2 Kin. xxiii. 13. Note, The city of God ought to be a city 
of truth, and the mountain of the Lord of hosts a holy mountain. ‘Those that 
profess religion and relation to God must study to adorn their profession by 
all instances of godliness and honesty. 

Thirdly. That there shall be in Jerusalem a great increase of people, and all 
the marks and tokens of a profound tranquillity. Wien it has become a city of 
truth, and a mountain of holiness, it is then peaceable and prosperous, and 
every thing in it looks bright and pleasant. 

if er may look with pleasure upon the generation that is going off the 
stage, and see them fairly quitting it in the ordinary course of nature, and not 
driven off it by war, famine, or pestilence; ver. 4, “In the streets of Jerusa- 
lem,” that had been filled with the bodies of the slain, or deserted, and left 
desolate, shall now dwell old men, and old women, that have not been cut off 
by untimely deaths, either through their own intemperance or Gud’s yen- 
geance, but have the even thread of their days spun out to a full length; they 
shall feel no distemper but the decay of nature, and go to their grave in a full 
age, as a “shock of corn in bis season.” They shail have every one his staff in 
his hand for very age, to support him, as Jacob, that “ worshipped leaning 
upon the top of his staff,” Heb. xi. 21. Old age needs a support, should not be 
ashamed to use it, but should furnish itself with Divine graces, which will be 
the strength of the heart, and a better support than a staff in the hand. Note, 
The hoary head, as it is a crown of glory to those that wear it, so it is to the 
places where they live. It is a graceful thing to a city to see abundance of old 
people in it; it is a sign not only of the healthfulness of the air, but of the pre- 
valency of virtue, and the suppression and banishment of those many vices 
which cut off the number of men’s months in the midst; a sign not only that 
the climate is temperate, but that the people are so. oad 

2. You may look with as much pleasure upon the generation that is rising up 
in their room; ver. 5,“ The streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets.” This intimates, Ist. That they shall be blessed with a 
multitude of children, their families shall increase and multiply, and replenish 
the city, which was an early product of the Divine blessing, Gen. i. 28. Happy 
the man, happy the nation, whose quiver is full of these arrows. ‘They shall 
have of both sexes, boys and girls, in whom their families shall afterwards be 
joined, and another generation raised up. 2nd. That their children shall be 

ealthful, and strong, and active; their boys and girls shall not lie sick in bed, 
or sit pining in the corner, but (which is a pleasant sight to parents) shall be 
hearty and cheerful, and play in the streets... It is their pleasant, playing age; 
let us not grudge it them, much good may it do them, and no harm, Evil days 
will come time enough, and years of which they will say they have no pleasure 
in them; in consideration of which they are concerned not to spend all their 
time in play, but to remember their Creator. 3rd. ‘hat they shall have great 
plenty, and meat enough for all their mouths. In time of famine we find the 
children swooning as the wounded, in the streets of the city, Lam. ii. 11, 12. 
If they are playing in the streets, it is a good sign that they want for nothing. 
4th. That they shail not be terrified with the alarms of war, but enjoy a perfect 
security. ‘There shall be no breaking in of invaders, no going out of deserters, 
no complaining in the streets, Ps. cxliv. 14; for when there is playing in the 
streets it is a sign there is little care or fear there. ‘lime was when the enemy 
hunted their steps so cluse that they could not go in their streets, Lam, iv. 185. 
but now they shall play in the streets, and fear no evil. 5th. That they shail 
have love and peace among themselves; the boys and girls shall not be fighting 
in the streets, as sumetimes, in cities that are divided into factions and parties, 
the children soon imbibe and express the mutual resentments of the parents; 
but they shall be innocently and lovingly playing in the streets, not devouring, 
but diverting one another. 6th. That the sports and diversions used shall ve 
all harmless and inoffensive. The boys and girls shall have no other play but 
what they are willing shall be seen in the streets, no play that seeks corners, 
no playing the fool, or playing the wanton,—for it is the mountain of the Lord, 
the holy mountain,—but honest and modest recreations, which they have no 
reason to be ashamed of. 7th. That childish, youthful sports shall be confined 
to the aye of childhood and youth, It is pleasant to see the boys and girls. 
playing in the streets, but it is ill-favoured to see men and women playing 
there, that should fill up their time with work and business. It is well enoug 
for children to be sitting in the market place, crossing questions, Mat. xi. 16,1735 
but it is no way fit that men who are able to work in the vineyard should stand 
all the day idle there, Mat. xx. 3. i ; 

Fourthly. That the scattered Israelites shall be brought together again from 
all parts whither they were dispersed; ver. 7, “1 will save my people from the 
east country, and from the west;” will save them from being lost, or losing 
themselves, in Babylon, or in Egypt, or in any other country whither they were 
driven. They shall neither be detained by the nations among whom they so- 
journ nor incorporate with them; but I will save them, will separate them, 
and will bring them to their own land again; will by the prosperity of that 
invite them back, and at the same time incline them to return; and * they shall 
dwell in the midst of Jerusalem,” shall choose to dwell there, because it is the 
holy city, though upon many other accounts it was more eligible to dwell in 


a symbol. The Targum understands the passage of the Messiah, 
apparently as a king and a priest. 

vi. 14, Helem is Heldai, and Hen is Josiah (verse 10), and these 
names are repeated in the Syriac. The ordinary reading is, however, 
very ancient. . 

vii. 1—3. The ninth month is here called Chisleu, a name for 
which the Jews were apparently indebted to their exile. The autho- 
rised version of verse 2 does not agree with the Greek and Syriac 
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disobedience; but, because he designed to bring them to repentance, not to 


> 


translations, nor does it closely follow the Hebrew text. The literal 
rendering is, “And ke sent to the house of the Lord (Beth-El) 
Sharezer, and Regem-melech and his men, to pray before the Lord.” 
This would seem to inean that Zechariah sent the messengers, but 
the result indicates that some other person or persons were the 
senders. Hence the sense may be that Sharezer and Regem-melech, 
with others, were sent. A further difficulty arises from the brow, and , 


rendered “house of the Lord,” which is Beth-E/ in the Hebrew, and 
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the country; and therefore we find, Neh. xi. 2, that “ the people blessed all the 
men who willingly offered themselves to dwell at Jerusalem.” 

Fifthly. That God would renew his covenant with them, would be faithful 
to them, and make them so to him; “ ‘They shall be my people, and I will be 
their God.” That is the foundation and crown of all these promises, and is 
inclusive of all happiness. They shall obey God’s laws, and God will secure 
and advance all their interests. This contract shall be made, shall be new 
made, “in truth and righteousness.” Some think the former speaks God’s part 
of the covenant,—he will be their God in truth, he will make good all his 
promises of favour to them; and the latter speaks man’s part of the covenant, 
—they shall be his people in righteousness, they shall be a righteous people, 
and shall abound in the fruit of righteousness, and shall not, as they have 
done, deal treacherously and unjustly with their God: see Hos. ii. 19, 20. God 
will never leave nor forsake them in a way of mercy, as he has promised them; 
and they shall never leave nor forsake him in a way of duty, as they have pro- 
mised him. These promises were fulfilled in the flourishing state of the Jewish 
church for some ages, betwixt the captivity and Christ’s time, but were to 
have a farther and fuller accomplishment in the gospel church, that heavenly 
Jerusalem, which is from above, is free, and is the mother of us all, and fullest 
of all in the future state. . 

All these precious promises are hereby ratified, and the doubts of God’s people 
silenced with that question; ver. 6, “If it be marvellous in the eyes of this 
people, should it be marvellous in mine eyes?” If it seem unlikely to you that 
ever Jerusalem should be thus repaired, should be thus replenished, is it there- 
fore impossible with God? The “remnant of this people,” (and God’s people 
in this world are but a remnant,) being few and feeble, thought all this was too 
good news to be true, especially in these days, these difficult days, these cloudy 
and dark days: considering how bad the times are, it is highly improbable, it 
is morally impossible, they should ever come to be so good as the prophet 
speaks: how can these things be? how can dry bones live? But should it 
therefore appear so in the eyes of God? We do both God and ourselves a 
deal of wrong if we think that, when we are nonplussed, he is so, and that he 
cannot get over the difficulties which to us seem insuperable. With men this 
is impossible, but with God all things are possible; so far are God’s thoughts 
and ways above ours. 


9 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 
Let your hands be strong, 
Ye that hear in these days these words by the mouth 
of the prophets, 
Which were in the day that the foundation of the house 
of the Lorn of hosts was laid, 
That the temple might be built. 
10 For before these days there was no hire for man, nor any 
hire for beast ; 
Neither was there any peace to him that went out or 
came in 
Because of the affliction : 
For I set all men every one against his neighbour. 
11 But now I wd? not be unto the residue of this people 
As in the former days, saith the Lorp of hosts. 
For the seed shall be prosperous ; 
The vine shall give her fruit, 
And the ground shall give her increase, 
And the heavens shall give their dew; 
And I will cause the remnant of this people to possess 
all these things. 
13 And it shall come to pass, 
That as ye were a curse among the heathen, 
O house of Judah, and house of Israel ; 
So will I save you, and ye shall be a blessing . 
Fear not, dut let your hands be strong. 
14 For thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 
As I thought to punish you, 
When your fathers provoked me to wrath, 
Saith the Lorp of hosts, and I repented not: 
15 So again have I thought in these days 
To do well unto Jerusalem and to the house of Judah ; 
Fear ye not. 
16 These are the things that ye shall do ; 
Speak ye every man the truth to his neighbour ; 
Execute the judgment of truth and peace in your gates : 
17 And let none of you imagine evil in your hearts against 
his neighbour ; 
And love no false oath : 
For all these are things that I hate, saith the Lorp. 


God, by the prophet, here gives farther assurances of the mercy he had in 
store for Judah and Jerusalem. Here is line upon line for their comfort, as 
before there was for their conviction. Mighty encouragements these verses 
— with reference to the difficulties they now laboured under. And we 
way observe : j 

irst. Who they were to whom these encouragements did belong. ‘To those 
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who, in obedience to the call of God by his prophets, applied themselves in 


good earnest to the building of the temple; ver. 9, “ Let your hands be strong,” 
that are busy at work for God, ‘you that hear in these days these words by 
the mouth of the prophets,” and are not disobedient to them, as your fathers 
were in the former days to the words of those prophets that were sent to 


them; you may take the comfort of the promises, and shall have the benefit of 
them who have obeyed the precept given you “in the day that the foundation 
of the house of the Lord was laid,” when you were told that, having begun 
with it, you must go on, “‘that the temple might be built.” God told you you 
must go on with it, and you wave laboured hard at it for some time, in obedi- 
ence to the heavenly vision: now you are they whose hands must be strength- 
ened, and whose hearts must be comforted, with these precious promises; to 
you is the word of this consolation sent. ote, Those, and those only, that 
are employed for God, may expect to be encouraged by him,—those who lay 
their hands to the plough of duty shall have them strengthened with the pro- 
mises of mercy; and those who mend of their fathers’ faults not only cut off 
the entail of the curse, but have it turned into a blessing. 

Secondly. What the discouragements were which they had hitherto laboured 
under, ver. 10. These ure mentioned as a foil to the blessings God was now 
about to bestow upon them, to make them appear the more strange, to the 
glory of God, and the more sweet, to their comfort. ‘The truth was, the times 
had long been very bad, and the calamities and difficulties of them were many 
and great. 

1. Trade was dead; there was nothing to be done, and therefore nothing to be 
got. “ Before these days” of reformation began, “there was no hire for man, 
nor any hire for beasts ;” the fruits of the earth (though it had long lain fallow, 
and therefore one would think should have been the more fertile,) were thin 
and poor; so that the husbandman had no occasion to hire harvest people to 
reap his corn, or teams to carry it home, for it came to next to nothing. Mer- 
chants had no goods to import or export, so that they needed not to hire either 
man or beast; by which means the poor people, that lived by their labour, had 
no way of getting bread for themselves and their families. 

2. Travelling was dangerous; so that all commerce, both by sea and land, 
was cut off. Nay, none durst stir abroad so much as to visit their friends, for 
“there was no peace to him that went out or came in, because of the afHlic- 
tion;” the Samaritans and Ammonites, and other their evil neighbours, made 
inroads’upon them in small parties, and seized all they could lay their hands 
on, The roads were infested with highwaymen, and both city and country with 
housebreakers; so that neither men’s persons nor their goods were safe at 
home or abroad. 

3. There was no such thing as friendship or good neighbourhood among 
them; “I set all men every one against his neighbour.” In this there was a 
great deal of sin, for these wars and fightings came from men’s lusts, and this 
God was not the author of; but there was in it a great deal of misery also, and 
so God was in it a just avenger of their disobedience to him. Because they 
were of an evil spirit towards him, a spirit of contradiction to his laws, God 
sent among them an evil spirit, to make them vexatious one to another. Those 
that throw off the love of God forfeit the comfort of brotherly love. 

Thirdly. What encouragement they shall now have to proceed in the good 
work they are about, and to hope that it shall yet be well with them. ‘Thus 
and thus you have been harassed and afflicted, but now God will change his 
way towards you, ver.11. Now you return to your duty God will comfort 
you according to the time that he has afflicted you; the ebbing tide shall flow 
again. 

1. God will not proceed in his controversy with them; “I will not be to 
them as in the former days.” Note, It is with us well or ill according as God 
is to us, for every creature is that to us which he makes it to be; and if we 
walk not contrary to God, “as in the former days,” he will not walk contrary 
to us, as in the former days; for it is only “ With the froward that he will 
wrestle.” 

2. They shall have great plenty and abundance of all good things, ver. 12. 
The seed sown shall be prosperous, and yield a great increase; “ ‘The vine shall 
give her fruit,” which makes glad the heart, and the ground its products, which 
strengthen the heart. They shall have all they can desire, not only for necessity, 
but for ornament and delight. The “heavens shall give their dew,” without 
which the earth would not yield her increase, which is a constant intimation 
to us of the beneficence of the God of heaven to men on earth, and their 
dependence upon him. It is said of a sweeping rain that it leaves no food 
Pr. xxviii. 3; but here the gentle dew waters the earth, that it may give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater. And thus God will “cause the remnant 
of this people to possess all these things.” They are but a remnant, a residue, 
very few,—one would think scarce worch looking after; but, now they are at 
work for God, he will take care they shall want nothing that is fit for them, 
This confirms what the prophet’s colleague had said a little before, Hag. ii. 16, 19, 
‘From this day will L bless you.” Note, God’s people, that serve him faith- 
fully, have great possessions: Allis yours, for you are Christ's. 

3. ‘hey shall recover their credit among their neighbours; ver. 13, “ Ye were 
a curse among the heathen.” Every one censured and condemned them, spake 
ill of them, and wished ill to them, upon the account of the great disgrace that 
they were under. Some think they were made a form of execration, so that if 
aman would load his enemy with the heaviest curse, he would say, God make 
thee like a Jew! but now, “I will save you, and you shall be a blessing.” Your 
restoration shall be as much taken notice of to your honour as ever your deso- 
lation and dispersion were to your reproach; you shall be applauded and 
admired as much as ever you were vilified and run down, shall be courted and 
caressed as much as ever you were slighted and abandoned. “Most men smile 
or frown upon their neighbours according as Providence smiles or frowns on 
them; but those whom God plainly blesseth, as his own, shews favour to, and 
puts honour upon, we ought also to respect and be kind to. The blessed of 
the Lord are the blessing of the land, and should be so accounted by us. This 
is here promised to the house both of Israel and Judah; for many of the ten 
tribes returned out of captivity with the two tribes, and shared with them in 
those blessings; and it is probable, besides what came at first, many, very 
many, flocked to them afterwards, when they saw their affairs take this turn. 

4. God himself will determine to do them good, ver. 14,15. All their com- 
forts take rise from the thoughts of love God had towards them, Jer. xxix. 11. 
Compare these promises with the former threatenings, Ist. When they pro- 
voked him to anger with their sins he said he would punish them, and so he 
did. It was his declared purpose to bring destroying Judgments upon them; 
and because they sopenited dot of their rebellions against him, he repented not 
of his threatenings against them, but let the sentence of the law take its course. 
Note, God’s punishing of sinners is never a sudden and hasty resolve, but is 
always the product of thought, and there is a counsel in that ed of the will of 
God. And if the sinner turn not, God will not turn. 2nd. Now they pleased 
him with their services, he said he would do them good; and will he not be as 
true to his promises as he was to his threatenings? No doubt he will. “So 
again have I thought to do well to Jerusalem in those days,” when you begin te 
hearken to the voice of God speaking to you by his prophets; and these 
thoughts also shall be performed, 


some have thought that it was to Bethel that the messengers were || is condemned. The fasting and the feasting had alike been ip a 


sent. To this it is objected that verse 3 speaks plainly of “the 
house of the Lord of hosts,” which scarcely applies to Bethel, where 
idolatrous rites had been practised. Besides, the fast of the fifth 
month was in memory of the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem 
(Jer. lii. 12, 18). “Should I weep?” is understood of Israel at large, 

vii. 4—7. The fast of the seventh month was in memory of the 
death of paar Tg (Jer. xli. 1, 2). The mode of observing the fasts 

3 


wrong spirit. “The south and the plain” were the districts in .be 
south and west of the country. 
vii. 11, 12. To pull away the shoulder, or rather to offer a r frac- 
tory neck, is a figure from an ox which refuses to draw wh n the 
oke is upon it, and is rebellious. What is called an adamar ¢ stone 
is some very hard stone, here mentioned in order to ind’ gate the 
obduracy of the people’s hearts. 
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Fourthly. The use they are to make of these encouragements. 

i. Let them take the comfort which these promises give to them. “ Fear not,” 
ver. 15; “ Let your hands be strong,” ver. 9; and both together, ver. 13, “ Fear 
not, but let your hands be strong.” Ist. The difficulties they met with in their 
work must not drive them from it, or make them go on heavily in it, for the 
issue would be good, and the reward great. Let this therefore animate them 
to proceed with vigour and cheerfulness. 2nd. ‘The dangers they were exposed 
to from their enemies must not terrify them. ‘Those that have God for them, 
engaxed to do them good, need not fear what man can do against them. 

2. Let them do the duty which these promises call for from them, ver. 16, 17. 
The very same duties which the former prophets pressed upon their fathers, 
from the consideration of the wrath threatened, ch. vii. 9, 10, this prophet 
presseth upon them from the consideration of the mercy promised. eave it 
to God to perform for you what he has promised in his own way and time, but 
apon condition that you make conscience of your duty. “ These are the things 
then that ye shall do;” this is your part of the covenant, the articles which 
you are to perform, fulfil, and keep, that you may not put a bar in your own 
door, and stop the current of God's favours. 1st. You must never tell a lie, 
but always speak as you think, and as the matter is, to the best of your know- 
ledge; “Speak ye every man the truth to his neighbour,” both in bargains and 
common converse; dread every word that looks like a lie. This precept the 
apostle quotes, Hph. iv. 25, and backs it wit’ this reason, “ We are members 
one of another.” 2nd. ‘Those that are intrusted with the administration of 
public justice must see to it, not only that none be wronged by it, but that 
those who are wronged be righted by it; ‘‘ Execute the judgment of truth and 
peace in your gates.” Let the judges that sit in the gates in all their judicial 
proceedings have regard both to truth and to peace; let them take care both 
to do justice and to accommodate differences, and prevent vexatious suits. It 
must be a judgment of truth, in order to peace, and making those friends that 
were at variance; anda judgment of peace, so far as is consistent with truth, 
and no farther. 3rd. No man must bear malice against his neighbour upon any 
account. ‘This is the same with what we had ch. vii. 10. We must not only 
keep our hands from doing evil, but we must watch over our hearts, that “they 
imagine not any evil” against our neighbour, Pv. iii. 29. Injury and mischief 
must be crushed in the thought, in the embryo. 4th. Great reverence must be 
had for an oath, and conscience made of it: Never take a false oath; nay, “love 
no false oath;” that is, hate it, dread it, keep at a distance from it. Love not 
to impose oaths upon others, lest they swear falsely; love not that any should 
take a false oath for your benefit, and forswear themselves to do you a kind- 
ness. Here isa very good reason against all these corrupt practices annexed: 
For “all these things I hate,” and therefore you must hate them if you expect 
to have God your friend. These things here forbidden are all of them found 
among the “seven things which the Lord hates,” Pr. vi. 16—19. Note, We must 
forbear sin, not only because God is angry at it, and therefore it is dangerous 
to us, but because he hates it, and therefore it ill becomes us, and is a very 
ungrateful thing. 


18 And the word of the Lorp of hosts came unto 
me, saying, 19 Thus saith the Lorn of hosts; The 
fast of the fourth month, and the fast of the fifth, 
and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth, 
shall be to the house of Judah joy and gladness, and 
chearful feasts; therefore love the truth and peace. 
20 Thus saith the Lorn of hosts; It shall yet come 
to pass, that there shall come people, and the inhabit- 
ants of many cities: 21 And the inhabitants of one 


city shall go to another, saying, Let us go speedily to 


pray before the Lorn, and to seek the Lorp of hosts : 


I will go also. 22 Yea, many people and strong 


nations shall come to seek the Lorn of hosts in 
Jerusalem, and to pray before the Lorp. 23 ‘Thus 
saith the Lorp of hosts; In those days 2 shall come 
0 pass, that ten men shall take hold out of all lan- 
guages of the nations, even shall take hold of the 
skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with 
you: for we have heard that God is with you. 


Here are two precious promises in these verses, for the farther encourage- 
ment of those pious Jews that were hearty in building the temple. 

First. That a happy period shall be put to their fasts, and there shall be no 
more occasion for them, but they shall be converted into thanksgiving days, 
ver. 19; this is a direct answer to the inquiry concerning their fasts, ch. vii. 3. 
‘Those of them that fasted in hypocrisy had their doom in the foregoing chapter; 
bat those that in sincerity humbled themselves before God, and sought his 
face, have here a comfortable assurance given them of a large share in the 
happy times approaching. The four yearly feasts they had religiously ob- 
served should be to “the house of Judah joy and gladness, and solemn feasts,” 
and those cheerful ones. Note, Joyous times will come to the church after 
troublous times; if weeping endure for more than a night, and joy come not the 
next morning, yet the morning will come that will introduce it at length. And 
when God comes towards us in ways of mercy, we must meet him with joy and 
thankfulness; when God turns judgments into mercies, we must turn fasts 
into festivals, and thus ‘walk after the Lord.” And those who sow in tears 
with Zion shall reap in joy with her; those that submit to the restraints of her 
solemn fasts while they continue, shall share in the triumphs of her cheerful 
feasts when they come, /su. Ixvi. 10. The inference from this promise is 
“Therefore love the truth and peace;” that is, be faithful and honest in all 
your dealings, and let it be a pleasure to you to be so, though thereby you cut 
yourselves short of those gains which you see others get dishonestly; and as 
much as in you lies live peaceably with all men, and be in your element when 
you are in charity. Let the truths of God rule in our heads, and let the peace 
of God rule in our hearts. 
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Secondly. That a great accession shall be made to the church by the conyers 
sion of many foreigners, ver. 20—23. This was fulfilled but in part when, in 
the latter times of the Jewish church, there were abundance of proselytes from 
all the countries about, and some that lay very remote, who came yearly tu 
worship at Jerusalem ; which added very much both to the grandeur and wealth 
of that city, and contributed greatly to the making of it so considerable as it 
came to be before our Saviour’s time, though now it was but just peeping out 
of its ruins. But it would be accomplished much more fully in the conversion 
of the Gentiles to the faith of Christ, and the incorporating of them with the 
believing Jews in one great body, under Christ the beaa, a mystery which is 
made manifest by the Scriptures of the prophets, Rom. xvi. 26, and by this 
among the rest, which makes it strange that when it wasaccomplished it was 
so great a surprise and stumbling-block to the Jews. Observe 

1. Who they are that shall be added to the chureh. “ People, and the inha- 
bitants of many cities,” ver. 20; not only a few ignorant country people that 
may be easily imposed upon, or some idle people that have nothing else to do, 
but intelligent, inquisitive citizens, men of business and acquaintance with the 
world, shall embrace the Gospel of Christ. ‘“‘ Yea, many people and strong 
nations,” ver. 22; some of “all languages,” ver. 23. By this it appears that 
they are brought into the church, not by human persuasion, for they are of 
different languages; not by external force, for they are strong nations, able 
to have kept their ground if they had been so attacked, but purely by the 
effectual working of Divine truth and grace. Note, God has his remnant in all 
parts ; and at the general assembly of the church of the first-born some will be 
found “ out of all nations and kindreds,” Rev. vii. 9. 

2. How their accession to the church is described. They shall come to “ pray 
before the Lord,” and to “seek the Lord of hosts,” ver. 21; and, to shew that 
this is the main matter in which their conversion consists, it is repeated, ver. 22, 
they shall “come to seek the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem,’ and to “ pray before 
the Lord.” No mention is made of their offering sacrifices, not only because 
those were not expected from the “ proselytes of the gate,” but because, when 
the Gentiles should be brought in, sacrifice and offering should be quite 
abolished. See who are to be accounted converts to God, and members of the 
ehurch; and all that are converts to God are members of the church. Ist. They 
are such as seek the Lord of hosts, that inquire for God their Maker, covet 
and court his favour, and are truly desirous to know his mind and will, an 
sincerely devoted to his honour and glory ; “ This is the generation of them that 
seek him.” 2nd. They are such as pray before the Lord; that make a conscience 
and make a business of the duty of prayer; that dare not, that would not, for 
all the world, live without it; that by prayer pay their homage to God, own 
their dependence upon him, maintain their communion with him, and fetch in 
mercy and grace from him. 3rd. They are such as herein have an eye to the 
Divine revelation and institution, which is signified by their doing this in 
Jerusalem, the place which God had chosen, where his word was, where his 
temple was, that was a type of Christ and his mediation, which all faithful wor- 
shippers will have a faithful regard to. 

Thirdly. How unanimous they shall be in their accession to the church, and how 
zealous in exciting one another to it; ver. 21, “ The inhabitants of one city shall 
go to another,” as formerly, when they went up from all parts of the country to 
worship at the yearly feasts, and they shall say, “* Let us go speediiy to pray 
before the Lord; I will go also.” ‘This intimates, 1}. That those who are 
brought into an acquaintance with Christ themselves should do all they can to 
bring others acquainted with him, ‘Thus Andrew invited Peter to Christ, and 
Philp invited Nathanael; true grace hates monopolies. 2. That those who are 
rightly sensible of their need of Christ, and of the favour of God through him, 
will stir up themselves and others without delay to hasten to him; “ Let us go 
speedily to pray ;” it is for our lives, and the lives of our souls, that we are to 
petition, and therefore it concerns us to lose no time; in a matter of such 
moment delays are dangerous. 3. That our communion with God is very 
much assisted and furthered by the communion of saints. It is pleasant going 
“to the house of God in company,” Ps. lv. 14; “ with the multitude,” Ps. xlii. 4; 
and of gocd use to those that do so, to excite one another to go speedily, an 
lose no time. We should be glad when it is said to us, “ Let us go,” Ps. exxii. 1. 
As iron sharpens iron, so may good men sharpen the countenances and spirits 
one of another in that which is goed. 4. That those who stir up others to that 
which is good must take heed that they do not turn off, or tire, or draw back 
themselves; he that saith, “ Let us go,” saith, “1 will go also.” What good 
we put others upon doing we must see to it that we do ourselves, else we 
shall be judged out of our own mouths. Not, Do you go, and I will stay at 
home; but, Do you go, and I will go with you. ‘A singular pattern,’ saith 
a ‘of zealous charity, that neither leaves others behind nor turns others 
before it. 

Fourthly. Upon what inducement they ea Cag themselves to the church. 
Not for the church’s sake, but for his sake who dwells in it; ver. 23, “len men,” 
of different nations and languages, shall “take hold of the skirt of him that is a 
Jew,” begging of him not to outgo them, but to take them along with him. 
This speaks the great honour they have for a Jew, as one of the chosen people 
of God, and therefore well worthy their acquaintance. They cannot all come to 
take him by the hand, or embrace him in their arms, but are ambitious to take 
hold of the skirt of his robe, to touch the hem of his garment, saying, “ We 
will go with you, for we have heard that God is with you.” The Gospel was 
preached to the Jews first, (for of that nation the apostles were,) and by them 
it was carried to the Gentiles. St. Paul was a Jew, whose skirt many took 
hold of, when they welcomed him as an angel of God, and begged of him to take 
them along with him to Christ. ‘Thus the Greeks took hold of Philip’s skirt, 
saying, “Sir, we would see Jesus,” Jno. xii. 21. Note, It is the privilege of the 
saints that they have God with them, have him among them—the knowledge. 
and fear, and worship of him. They have his favour and gracious presence, an 
this should invite us into communion with them. It is good being with those 
that have God with them, and those who join themselves to the Lord must 
join themselves to his disciples. If we take God for our God, we must take his 
a for our people; cast in our lot among them, and be willing to take our 


ot with them. 
CHAPTER IX. 


At this chapter begins another sermon, which is continued to the end of ch. xi., and it is 
called, “The burden of the word of the Lord,” for every word of God has weight in it to 
those that regard it, and will be a heavy weight upon those that do not—a dead weight. 
Here is, I. A prophecy against the Jews’ unrighteous neighbours, the Syrians, Tyrians, 
Philistines, and others, ver. 1—6; with an intimation of mercy to some of them in their 
conversion, ver. 7 ; and a promise of mercy to God’s people in their protection, ver. 8. 11, 
A prophecy of their righteous king, the Messiah, and his coming, with a description or 
him, ver. 9, and of his kingdom, the nature and extent of it, ver. 10. IIL. An account 
of the obligation the Jews lay under to Christ, for their deliverance out of their A tee 
in Babylon, ver. 11, 12. 1V. A prophecy of the victories and successes God would gy 
the Jews over their enemics, as typical of our great deliverance by Christ, ver. 13—15, 
V. A promise of great plenty, and joy, and honour, which God had in reserve for his 
people, ver, 16, 17, which was written for their encouragement, ‘ 


viii. 3—5. Jerusalem will be called a city of truth, and will not 
be characterised by the hypocrisy and insincerity of former times. 
Zion will be a holy hill, and not distinguished by practices which 
belie profession. ‘he city will enjoy prosperity and continue to be 
the abode of peace. 

viii. 7. Although the Hebrews were largely scattered over the 
East, in Assyria and elsewhere, they were also numerous in Asia 
Minor and elsewhere in the West. f 
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viii. 10. The language here is indicative of distress and dissension. 
There was a want of labour and of its recompense, as well as disunion, 


viii..12. A new condition of things was to follow the new course © 


of obedience on which they would enter, and temporal rosperity = 
would succeed adversity. : on Lietinett ce 
vifi. 19. Besides the fasts in the fifth month and in the seventh, 


already mentioned, they had fasts in the fourth and tenth mon 
That of the fourth month commemorated the breach of the 


A.M. 3517. 


HE burden of the word of the Lorp in the land of 
And Damascus shad/ be the rest thereof: [ Hadrach, 
When the eyes of man, as of all the tribes of Israel, 
Shall be toward the Lorp. 

And Hamath also shall border thereby ; 

#'vrus, and Zidon, though it be very wise. 

Ana Tyrus did build herself a strong hold, 

And heaped up silver as the dust, 

And fine gold as the mire of the streets. 

Behold, the Lord will cast her out, 

And he will smite her power in the sea ; 

And she shall be devoured with fire. 

Ashkelon shall see 7¢, and fear ; 

Gaza also shall see it, and be very sorrowful, 

And Ekron; for her expectation shall be ashamed ; 

And the king shall perish from Gaza, 

And Ashkelon shall not be inhabited. 

And a bastard shall dwell in Ashdod, 

And I will cut off the pride of the Philistines. 

And [ will take away his blood out of his mouth, 

And his abominations from between his teeth : 

But he that remaineth, even he, shad/ be for our God, 
And he shall be as a governor in Judah, 

And Ekron as a Jebusite. [army, 
And I will encamp about mine house because of the 
Because of him that passeth by, 

And because of him that returneth : 

And no oppressor shall pass through them any more : 


For now have I seen with mine eyes. 


After the precious promises we had in the foregoing chapter of favour to 
God’s people, their persecutors that hated them come to be reckoned with, those 
particularly that bordered close upon them. 

First. ‘The Syrians had been ill neighbours to Israel, and God has a contro- 
versy with them. ‘The word of the Lord shall be a burthen in the land of 
Hadrach, that is, of Syria; but it doth not appear why it was so called. That 
that kingdom is meant is plain, because Damascus, the metropolis of that 
kingdom, is said to be the rest of this burthen; that is, the judgments here 
threatened shall light and lie upon that city. Those are miserable upon whom 
the burthen of the word of the Lord rests, upon whom the wrath of God 
abides, Jno. iii. 36; for it is a weight that they can neither shake off nor bear 
up under. There are those whom God causeth his fury to rest upon; whom 
the wrath of God makes its mark it will be sure to hit, whom it makes its 
rest it will be sure to sink. And the reason of this burthen resting on Damas- 
cus is, because “the eyes of man, as of all the tribes of Israel,” (or rather, 
‘even of all the tribes of Israel,’) are “‘ towards the Lord ;” that is, because the 

eople of God by faith and prayer look up to him for succour and relief, and 

epend upon him to take their part against their enemies. Note, It is a sign 
God is about to appear remarkably for his people when he raiseth their 
believing expectations from him, and dependence upon him, and when by his 
yrace he turns them from idols to himself; Zsa. xvii. 7, 8,“ At that day shall 
aman look to his Maker.” It may be read thus, ‘ For the Lord has an eye upon 
man, and upon all the tribes of Israel,’ that is, he is King of nations, as well as 
King of saints, governs the world as well as the chureh; and, therefore, will 

unish the sins of other people as well as those of his own Hoople. God is 
Leet of all, and therefore all must give account of themselves to him. When 
St. Paul was converted at Damascus, and preached there, and disputed with 
the Jews, then the word of the Lord might be said to rest there; and then the 
eyes of men, of other men besides the tribes of Israel, began to be towards 
the Lord: see Acts ix. 22. Hamath, a country which lay north of Damascus, 
and which we often read of, “shall border thereby,” ver. 2; it joins to Syria, 
and shall share in the “burden of the word of the Lord” that rests upon 
Damascus. The Jews have a proverb, ‘ Woe to the wicked man, and woe to 
his neighbour,’ who is partaking in his sins and in his plagues. Woe to the land 
of Hadrach, and woe to Hamath that borders Rhareby; : 

Secondly. Tyre and Zidon come next to be called to an account here, as in 
other prophecies, ver. 2—4. Observe here, aN’ 

1. Tyre flourishing, thinking herself very safe, and ready to set God’s judg- 
ments not only at a distance, but at defiance; for, Ist. She is very wise. It is 
spoken ironically; she thinks herself very wise, and able to eutwit even the 
wisdom of God. It is granted her king is a great politician, her statesmen are 
so, Eze. xxviii. 3; but with all their wit and policy they shail not be able to 
evade the judgments of God when they come with commission,—there is no wis- 
dom or counsel against the Lord. Nay, it is his honour to take the wise in their 
own craftiness. 2nd. She is very strong, and well fortified, both by nature and 
art. “ Tyrus did build herself a stronghold,” which she thought could never be 
brought down, or got over. 3rd. She is very rich, and money is a defence; it 
is the sinews of war, Eccl. vii. 12. By her vast trade she hath “heaped up silver 
as the dust, and fine gold as the mire of the streets ;” that is, she has an abun- 
dance of them, heaps of silver as common as heaps of sand, Job xxvii. 16. 
Solomon made silver to be in Jerusalem as the “stones of the streets;” but 


Tyre went farther, and made fine gold to be as “the mire of the streets.” It- 


were well if we could all learn so to look upon it, in comparison with the 
merchandise of wisdom and grace, and the gains thereof. 

2. Tyrus falling, after all; her wisdom, and wealth, and strength shall not be 
able to secure her; ver. 4, “The Lord will cast her out” of that stronghold 
wherein she has fortified herself; will make her poor, so some read it. There 
have been instances of those that have fallen from the height of plenty to the 
aeptn of poverty, and great riches have come to nothing. God will smite her 
power in the sea; her being surrounded by the water shall not secure her, but 


wall (Jer. lii. 6, 7); and that of the tenth month was in memory of 
the commencement of the siege @ Kings xxv. 1). These fasts were 
to be transformed into feasts of gladness, in consequence of the 
abundant blessings now bestowed on the nation. 

viii. 20—23. Archbishop Newcome understood these verses of the 
great accession of converts which the Jewish Church should receive 
between the captivity and the coming of Christ ; also of the number 
of Christian disciples which the Jewish preachers made; and finally 
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“she shall be devoured with fire,” and burnt down to the ground. T'yrus, being 
seated in the midst of the water, one would have thought was in danger to be 


|} sume tine or other overflowed or washed away by that, yet God chooseth to 


destroy it by the contrary element; sometimes he brings ruin upon his enemies 
by those means which they least suspect. Water enough was nigh at hand te 
have quenched the flames of ‘lyre, and yet by them she shall be devoured; for 
who can put out the fire which the breath of the Almighty blows up? 

Thirdly. God next contends with the Philistines, with their great cities and 
great lords, that bordered southward upon Israel. 

1. They shall be alarmed and affrighted by the word of the Lord lighting 
and resting upon Damascus, ver, 5; the disgraces of Israel had many a time 
been published in the streets of Ashkelon, and they had triumphed in them; 
but now Ashkelon shall see the ruin of her friends and allies, and shall fear, 
“ Gaza also shall see it, and be very sorrowful, and Ekron,” concluding that 
their own turn comes next, now the cup of trembling goes round. What will 
become of their house when their neighbour's is on fire? They had looked 
upon Tyre and Zidon as a barrier to their country, but when those strong 
cities were ruined their expectations from them were ashamed, as our expect- 
ation from all creatures will be in the issue. 

2. They shall themselves be ruined and wasted. Ist. The government shal. 
be dissolved; “ The king shall perish from Gaza,” not only the present king shall 
be cut off, but there shall be no succession, no successor. 2nd. The cities 
shall be dispeopled; “ Ashkelon shall not be inhabited,” the rightful owners 
shall be expelled, either slain or carried into captivity. 3rd. Foreigners shall 
take possession of their land, and become masters of all its wealth ; ver. 6,“ A 
bastard shall dwell in Ashdod,” a spurious brood of strangers shall enter upon 
the inheritances of the natives, which they have no more right to than a 
bastard has to the estates of the legitimate children. And thus God will “eus 
off the pride of the Philistines,” all that strength and wealth which they 
prided themselves in, and which was the ground of their confidence in them- 
selves, and their contempt of the Israel of God. This prophecy of the de- 
struction of the Philistines, and of Damascus and Tyre, was accomplished 
not long after this by Alexander the Great, who ravaged all these countries 
with his victorious army, took the cities, and planted colonies in them, 
which Quintus Curtius gives a particular account-of in the history of his 
conquests. And some think he is meant by the bastard that shall dwell-in 
Ashdod; for his mother, Olympia, owned him begotten in adultery, but pre- 
tended it was by Jupiter, The Jews afterwards got ground of the Philistines, 
Syrians, and others their neighbours, took some of their cities from them, 
and_ possessed their countries; as appears by the histories of Josephus and 
the Maccabean: And this was predicted before, Zep. ii. 4, &c. ; Oba. 20. 

3. Some among them shall be converted and brought home to God by his 
Gospel and grace; so some understand ver. 7, as a promise, Ist. That God 
would take away the sins of these nations, their blood and their abominations, 
their cruelties and their idolatries. God will part between them and these sins, 
which they bave rolled under their tongue as a sweet. morsel, and are as loath 
to part with as men are to part with the meat out of their mouths, and which 
they hold fast between their teeth. Nothing is too hard for the grace of God 
to do. 2nd. That he would accept of a remnant of them for his own; “ He 
that remaineth shall be for our God.” God would preserve a remnant even of 
these nations, that should be the monuments of his mercy and grace, and be set 
apart for him; and the disadvantages of their birth shall be no bar to their 
acceptance with God, but a Philistine shall be as acceptable to God upon 
gospel terms as one of Judah, nay, as a governor or chief one in Judah; and 


‘a man of Ekron shall be as a Jebusite or man of Jerusalem, as a proselyted 


Jebusite, as Araunah the Jebusite, 2 Sam. xxiv. 8. In Christ Jesus there is 
no distinction of nations, but all are one in him, all alike welcome to him. 

Fourthly. In all this God intends mercy for Israel; and it is in kindness to 
them that God will deal thus with the neighbouring nations, to avenge their 
quarrel for what is past, and to secure them for the future. Thus some under- 
stand the seventh verse, as intimating, 

1. That thus God would deliver his people from their bloody adversaries that 
hated them, and to whom they were an abomination, then when they were just 
ready to devour them, and make a prey of them; “I will take away his blood,” 
that is, the blood of Israel, out of the mouth of the Philistines, and from between 
their teeth, Am. iii. 12, when in their hatred of them, and enmity to them, they 
were greedily devouring them. 

2. That he would thus give them victory and dominion over them; And “he 
that remaineth,” that is, the remnant of Israel, “shall be for our God;” shall 
be taken into his favour, shall own him, and be owned by him, and “ he shall be 
as a governor in Judah.” Though the Jews have long been in servitude, they 
shall recover their ancient dignity, and be victorious, as David and other 
governors in Judah formerly were; and Ekron, that is, the Philistines, shall be 
as the Jebusites, and the rest of the devoted nations were brought into sub- 
jection under them. However, this is plainly the sense of ver. 8, that God 
will take his people under his special protection, and therefore will weaken 
their neighbours, that it may not be in their power to do them a mischief; “I 
will encamp about my house because of the army.” Note, God’s house lies 
in the midst of an enemy’s country, and his church is as a lily among thorns; 
and, therefore, God’s power and goodness are to be observed in the specia 
preservation of it. The camp of the saints, being a little flock in comparison 
with the numerous armies of the powers of darkness that are set against 1 
round about, would certainly be swallowed up, if the angels of God did not 
encamp about it, as they did about Elisha, to deliver it, Rev. xx. 9; Ps.xxxiv. 7. 
When the times are more than ordinarily perilous, when armies are marching 
and counter-marching, and all bearing ill-will to Zion, then providence will as it 
were double its guards upon the church of God; “ because of him that passeth 
by, and because of him that returneth,” that, whether he return a conqueror or 
conquered, he-may do it no harm. And as none that pass by shali hurt them, 
so “no oppressor shall pass through them any more;” they shall have no 
enemy within themselves to rule them with rigour, and to make their lives 
bitter to them with sore bondage, as of old in Egypt. ‘This was fulfilled when 
for some time after the struggles of the Maccabees, Judawa was a free an 
flourishing state; or perhaps when Alexander the Great, struck with an awe 
of Jaddus the high priest, favoured the Jews, and took them under his pro- 
tection, at the same time when he wasted the neighbouring countries. And 
the reason given for all this is, “ For now have I seen with mine eyes;” now 
have I carefully distinguished between my people and other people, with whom 
before they seemed to have had their lot in common, and have made it toappear 
that I know them that are mine. This agrees with Ps. xxxiv. 15, “ The eyes of 
the Lord are upon the righteous ;” now his eyes, which “run to and fro through 
the earth,” shall fix upon them, that he may shew himself tender of them, and 
“strong on their behalf,” 2 Car. xvi. 9. 


9 Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; 
Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem : 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee . 


of the future conversions of which the restoration of, the Jews will 
be an eminent cause. ‘The number “ten’’ in verse 23 is no doubt 
a definite for an indefinite number, meaning, perhaps, that the 
Gentile converts would exceed the Jews in number. ‘The action of 
taking hold of the garment has been compared with that of a child 
who lays hold of its parent’s dress to aid it in walking. More com- 
monly, however, it is regarded as indicative of humble entreaty and 
submissive resolve. Israel’s God must be the God of all nations, 
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He is just, and having salvation ; 

Lowly, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 

And the horse from Jerusalem, 

And the battle bow shall be cut off: 

And he shall speak peace unto the heathen: 

And his dominion shad/ be from sea even to sea, 

And from the river even to the ends of the earth. 

As for thee also, by the blood of thy covenant 

I have sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit wherein 
zs no water. 


That here begins a prophecy of the Messiah and his kingdom is plain from the 
literal accomplishment of the ninth verse, and its express application to Christ’s 
riding in triumph into Jerusalem, Mat. xxi. 5; Jno. xii. 15. 4 

First. Here is notice given of the approach of the Messiah, promised as matter 
of great joy to the Old Testament church; “ Behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee.” Christ is a king, invested with regal powers and prerogatives, a sove- 
reign prince, an absolute monarch, having all power both in heaven and on 


—_ 
— 


earth. He is Zion’s king; God hath “set him upon his holy hill of Zion,” 
Ps. ii.6. In Zion his glory as of a king shines; thence his law went forth, 


even the word of the Lord. In the gospel church his spiritual kingdom is 
administered; it is by him that the ordinances of the church are instituted, 
and its offices commissioned ; and it is taken under his protection; he fights the 
church’s battles, and secures its interest as its king. This king has been long 
in coming, but now, Behold, he cometh, he is at the door; there are but few 
ages more to run out, and he that shall come will come; he cometh unto thee. 
The Word will shortly be made flesh, and dwell within thy borders; he will 
come to his own. And therefore rejoice, rejoice greatly and shout for joy! 
Look upon it as good news, and be assured it is true. Please thyself to think 
that he is coming, that he is on his way towards thee, and be ready to go forth 
to meet him with acclamations of joy, as one not able to conceal it, it is so 
great, nor ashamed to own it, it is so pis ery, Hosanna to him. Christ’s 
approaches ought to be the church’s applauses. ; ' ; 

Secondly. Here is such a description of him as renders him very amiable in 
the eyes of all his loving subjects, and his coming to them very acceptable. 
1. He is a righteous ruler; all his acts of government will be exactly according 
to the rules of equity, for he is just. 2. He is a powerful proterkor to all those 
that bear faith and true allegiance to him; for he hath salvation, he hath it in 
his power, he hath it to bestow upon all his subjects. He is the God of salva- 
tion; treasures of salvation are in him. He is servatus,—‘ saving himself,’ so 
some read it; rising out of the grave by his own power, and so qualifying 
himself to be our Saviour. 3. He is a meek, humble, tender Father to all his 
subjects as his children. He is nite he is poor and afilicted, (so the word sig- 
nifies, so it notes the meanness of his condition,) having emptied himself; he 
was despised and rejected of men. But the evangelist translates it so as to 
speak the temper of his spirit; he is meek, not taking state upon him, or 
resenting injuries, but humbling himself from first to last, condescending to the 
mean, compassionate to the miserable. ‘This was a bright and excellent cba- 
racter of him as a prophet, Mag. xi. 29, “ Learn of ine, for | am meek and low)y 
in heart,” and no less so as a king. It was a proof of this that when he made 
his publie entry into his own city, and it was the che passage of his life that 
had any thing in it magnificent in the eye of the world, he chose to ride, not 
upon a stately horse, or in a chariot, as great men used to ride, but upon an 
ass, a beast of service indeed, but a poor silly and contemptible one, low and 
slow, and in those days only ridden by the meaner sort of people. Nor was it 
an ass fitted for use, but an ass’s colt, a little foolish, unmanageable thing, that 
would be more likely to disgrace his rider than be any credit to him, and that 
not his own neither, nor helped off, as sometimes a sorry horse is, by good 
furniture, for he had no saddle, no housings, no trappings, no equipage, but his 
disciples’ clothes thrown upon the colt; for he made himself of no reputation 
when he visited us in great humility. 

Thirdly. His kingdom is here set forth in the glory of it. This king has 
and will have a kingdom, not of this world, but a spiritual kingdom, a kingdom 
of heaven. 1. It shall not be set up and advanced py external force, by an arm 
of flesh, or weapons of warfare that are carnal; no, he “ will cut off the chariot 
from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem,” ver. 10, for he shall have no 
occasion for them while he himself rides upon an ass. He will in kindness to 
his people cut off their horses and chariots, that they may not cut themselves 
otf from God, by putting that confidence in them which they should put in the 
power of God only. He will himself undertake their protection, will himself be 
os wall of fire about Jerusalem, and give his angels charge concerning it, those 
“chariots of fire and horses of fire;” and then the chariots and horses they 
had had in their service shall be discarded and cut off as altogether needless. 
2. It shall be propagated and established by the preaching of the Gospel, the 
speaking of peace to the heathen; for Christ came and preached peace to them 
that were afar off, and to them that were nigh, and so established his kingdom 
by proclaiming on earth peace and goodwill towards men. 3. His kingdom, as 
far as it prevails in the minds of men, and has the ascendant over them, will 
make them peaceable, and slay all enmities; it will cut off the battle-bow and 
beat swords into ploughshares ; it will not only command the peace, but will 
create the fruit of the lips, peace. 4. It shall extend itself to all parts of the 
world, in defiance of the opposition given to it. The chariot and _ horse, that 
came against Ephraim and Jerusalem to oppose the progress of Zion’s king 
shall be cut off; his Gospel shall be preached to the world, and be receive 
among the heathen, so that “his dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from 
the river even to the ends of the earth,” as was foretold by David, Ps. Ixxii. 8. 
The preachers of the Gospel shall carry it from one country, one island, to 
another, till some of the remotest corners of the world are enlightened and 
reduced by it. 

Fourthly. Here is an account of the great benefit procured for mankind by 
the Messiah, which is redemption from extreme misery, typified by the deliver- 
ance of the Jews out of their captivity; ver. 11, “As for thee also,” thee, 
O daughter of Jerusalem, or thee, O Messiah the prince, “by the blood of thy 
covenant,” that is, by force and virtue of the covenant made with Abraham, 
sealed with the blood of circumcision, and the covenant made with Israel at 
mount Sinai, sealed with the blood of sacrifices, in pursuance and performance 
of that covenant, | have now of late sent for thy prisoners, thy captives, out 
of Babylon, which was to them a most uncomfortable place, as a pit in which 
was no water. It was part of the covenant, that if in the d of their cap- 


ix. 1. Hadrach, or the land of Hadrach, is nowhere else named in 
Scripture. According to some, Hadrach was the name of a traditional 
king of Syria, so called after a Syrian god. It is said there was a 
city of this name in the neighbourhood of Damascus. In the Greek 
it is called Sedrach, and in the Chaldee the south land; but these 
afford no assistance, and the origin and application of the name still 
continue uncertain. It is not a Hebrew word, as the ancient dialectic 
termination ach, or ak, indicates. The words “the rest thereof” 
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tivity they songht the Lord, he would be found of them, Lev. xxvi. 42, 44, 453 
Deu. xxx. 4. It was by the blood of that covenant typifying the blood of Christ, 
in whom all God’s covenants with man are Yea and Amen, that they were 
released out of captivity; and this was but a shadow of the great salvation 
wrought out by thy king, O daughter of Zion. Note, A sinful state is a state 
of bondage: it is a spiritual prison; it is a pit or a dungeon in which there is no 
water, no comfort at all to be had. We are all by nature prisoners in this pit ; 
the Scripture has concluded us all under sin, and bound us over to the justice 
of God. Godis pleased to deal upon new terms with these prisoners, to enter 
into another covenant with them. ‘The blood of Christ is the blood of that 
covenant, purchased it for us, and all the benefits of it; by that blood of the 
covenant effectual provision is made for the sending forth of these prisoners 
upon easy and honourable terms, and proclamation made of liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that were bound, like Cyrus’s 
proclamation to the Jews in Babylon, which all those whose spirits God stirreth 
up will come and take the benefit of. 


12 Turn you to the strong hold, ye prisoners of hope: 
Even to day do I declare ¢hat I will render double unto 
18 When I have bent Judah for me, [thee ; 
Filled the bow with Ephraim, 
And raised up thy sons, O Zion, 
Against thy sons, O Greece, 
And made thee as the sword of a mighty man 


ANCIENT GREEKS, 


14 And the Lorp shall be seen over them, 


And his arrow shall go forth as the lightning: 

And the Lord Gop shall blow the trumpet, 

And shall go with whirlwinds of the south. 

The Lorp of hosts shall defend them; 

And they shall devour, and subdue with sling stones; 
And they shall drink, and make a noise as through wine ; 
And they shall be filled like bowls, 

And as the corners of the altar. 

And the Lorp their God shall save them in that day 

As the flock of his people: 

For they shali be as the stones of a crown, 
Lifted up as an ensign upon his land. 

For how great ts his goodness, and how great 7s his 
Corn shall make the young men chearful, [beauty ! 
And new wine the maids. ' 


The prophet, having taught those that were returned out of captivity to 
attribute their deliverance to the blood of the covenant and to the promise of 
the Messiah, for therefore they were so wonderfully helped, because that 
blessing was in them, was yet in the womb of their nation, now comes to 
encourage them with the prospect of a joyful and happy settlement, and of 
glorious times before them; and such a happiness they did enjoy in a great 
measure for some time; but these promises have their full accomplishment in 
the spiritual blessings of the Gospel which we enjoy by Jesus Christ. 

First. They are invited to look unto Christ, and fly unto him as their city of 
refuge; ver. 12, “Turn ye to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope.” The Jews 
that were returned out of captivity into their own land were yet in effect but, 
prisoners, (We are servants this day, Neh. ix. 36;) yet prisoners of hope, or ex+ 
pectation, for God had given them a little reviving in their bondage, £zr. ix. 8, 
Those that yet continued in Babylon, detained by their affairs there, yet lived 
in hope some time or other to see their own land again. Now both fo. are 


17 


mean that the “burden” or prophetic message from the Lord would. 
alight upon Damascus. ‘ 
ix. 2—4, Hamath, called Epiphania by the Greeks, still existg 
upon the river Orontes, under the name of Hamah, and is an 
important place. Tyre and Sidon were alike skilled in all the arta 
of commerce and worldly policy, though the wisdom here is especia 
predicated of one of them. Tyre was, in Zechariah’s time, the prix 
cipal emporium of the Phoenicians, ile, 
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directed to turn their eyos upon the Messiah set before them in the promise 
as their stronghold, to shelter themselves in him, and stay themselves upon him, 
for the perfecting of the mercy which by his grace, and for nis sake, was so 
gloriously begun: “ Look unto him, and be ye saved,” /sa. xiv, 22. The promise 
or the Messiah was the stronghold of the faithful long before his coming; they 
saw his day at a distance, and were glad; and the Nelewick expectation of this 
redemption in Jerusalem was long the support and consolation of Israel, 
Lu. ii. 25, 38. They in their dangers and distresses were ready to turn towards 
this and the other creature for relief, but the prophets directed them still to 
turn to Christ, and to comfort themselves with the joy of their king coming 
to them with salvation. But, as their deliverance was typical of our redemp- 
tion by Christ, ver. 11, so this invitation to the stronghold speaks the language 
of the gospel call. Sinners are prisoners, but they are prisoners of hope; their 
case is sad, but it is not Ses be ie: Yet now there is hope in Israel concerning 
them; Christ is a stronghold for them, a strong tower, in whom they may be 
safe and quiet from the fear of the wrath of God, the curse of the law, and the 
assaults of spiritual enemies; to him they must turn by a lively faith, to him 
they must fly, and trust in his name. 

Secondly. They are assured of God’s favour to them. ‘“ Even to-day do I 
declare,’—when things are at the worst, and you think your case deplorable to 
the last degree, yet | solemnly promise,—that “ I will render double unto thee,” 
to thee, O Jerusalem, to every one of you prisoners of wh eh I will give you 
comforts double to the sorrows you have experienced, or blessings double to 
what I ever bestowed upon your fathers, when their condition was at the best; 
the glory of your latter state, as well as of your latter house, shall be greater, 
shall be twice as great, as that of your former. And so it was no otherwise but 
by the coming of the Messiah, the Feeerhing of his Gospel, and the setting up 
of his kingdom. ‘These spiritual blessings in heavenly things were double to 
what they had ever enjoyed in their most prosperous state. Asa 
in the falaace of time God here promiseth to the Jews ristery, P 
in their own land, which yet should be but a type and shadow o 
victories, riches, and joys in the kingdom of Christ. 

1. They shall triumph over their enemies. ‘The Jews, after their return, 
were surrounded with enemies on all sides; they were as a speckied bird, all 
the birds of the field were against them. ‘Their land lay between the two 
potent kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, branches of the Grecian monarchy, and 
what frequent dangers they should be in between them was foretold, Dan. xi. 
But it is here promised that out of them all the Lord would deliver them; and 
this promise had its primary accomplishment in the times of the Maccabees, 
when the Jews made head against their enemies, kept their head above water, 
and eter many struggles and difficulties came to be head over them. It is 

romised, 
= Ist. That they shall be instrnments in God’s hand, for the defeating and 
bafHling of their persecutors. ‘I have bent Judah for me,” as my bow of steel; 
that bow I have filled with Ephraim as my arrows, have drawn it up to its full 
bent, till the arrow be at the head; for some think that is manited by the phrase 
of filling the bow. The expressions here are very fine, and the figures lively. 
Judah had been taught the use of the bow, 2 Sam. i. 18; and Ephraim had been 
famous for it, Ps. lxxviii. 9. But let them not think that they gain their suc- 
cesses by their own bow; for they themselves are no more than God's bow and 
his arrows—tools in his hand, which he makes use of and manageth as he pleaseth 
which he holds as his bow, and directs to the mark as his arrows. The best and 
bravest of men are but what God makes them, and do no more service than he 
enables them to do. The preachers of the Gospel were the bow in Christ's 
hand, with which he went forth; he went on “conquering and to conquer,” 
Rev. vi. 2. The following words explain this: “I have raised up” and spirited 
“shy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece.” This was fulfilled when 
against Antiochus, one of the Kings of the Grecian monarchy, the people that 
knew their God were strong, and did exploits, Dan. xi. 32.. And they in the 
hand of an almighty God were made “as the sword of a mighty man,” which 
none can stand before. Wicked men are said to be God’s sword, Ps. xvii. 13, 
and sometimes good men are made so, for he employs both as he pleaseth. 

2nd. That God will be Captain and Commander-in-chief over them in ever 
expedition and engagement; ver. 14, “The Lord shall be seen over them; 
he shall make it appear that he presides in their affairs, and that in all their 
motions they are under his conduct, as apparently, though not so sensibly, as he 
was seen in Israel in the pillar of cloud and fire, when he led them through the 
wilderness. First. Is their army to be raised or mustered, and brought into 
the field? “The Lord shall blow the trumpet,” to gather the forces together, 
to proclaim the war, to sound the alarm, and to give directions which way to 
march, which way to move; for if God blow the trumpet it shall not give an 
uncertain sound, or a feeble, ineffectual one. Secondly. Is the army taking the 
field and entering upon action? Whatever enterprise the campaign is opened 
with, God shall go forth at the head of their forces “ with whirlwinds of the 
south,” which were of incredible swiftness and fierceness; and before these 
whirlwinds thy sons, O Greece, shall be as chaff. Thirdly. 1s the army actually 
engaged? God’s “ arrows shall go forth as lightning,” so strongly, so suddenly, 
so irresistibly; his lightuings shall go forth as arrows: see Ps. xviii. 14. e 
sent out his arrows, and scattered them; that is, he shot out his*lightnings and 
discomfited them. ‘This alludes to that which God had done for Israel of old, 
when be brought them out of Egypt and into Canaan, and had its accomplish- 


pledge of this, 
enty, and joy 
more glorious 


ment partly in the wonderful successes which the Jéws had against their 
neighbours that attacked them in the time of the Maccabees, by the special 
appearances of the Divine providence for them, and perfectly in the glorious 
victories gained by the cross of Christ, and the preaching of the cross, over 
Satan and all the powers of darkness, whereby we are made more than con- 

uerors. Fourthly. Are they in danger of being overpowered by the enemy ? 
“The Lord of hosts shall defend them,” ver. 15; “The Lord their God shall 
save tliem,” ver. 16; so that their enemies shall not prevail over them or prey 
bo ae them. God shall be unto them for defence as well as offence, the shield 
of their help as well as the sword of their excellency, and this as the Lord of 
hosts, who has power to defend them, and as their God, who is engaged by 
promise to defend them, and by the property he has in them. 
them in that day, that critical, dangerous day 
the same care and tenderness that the shepherd protects his sheep with. Those 
are safe whom God saves. Fifthly. Did their enemies hope to swallow them 
up? It shall be turned upon them, and they shall devour their enemies, and 
shall “subdue with sling-stones,” for want of better weapons, those that come 
forth against them. The stones of the brook, when Go 
creat execution as the best train of artillery ; for the stars in their courses shall 

ght on the same side. Goliath was subdued with a sling-stone, Having sub- 
dued they shall devour, shall drink the blood of their enemies, as it were, and 
as conquerors use to do, they shall “make a noise, as through wine.” It is usual 
for conquerors with loud huzzas and acclamations to glory in their victories. 
and proclaim them. We read of those that shout for mastery, and of the shout 
of a king among God’s people. They shall be filled with blood and spoil, as 
the bowls and basins of the temple, or the corners of the altar, were used to be 
Hiled with the blood of the sacrifices; for their enemies shall fall as victims 
to Divine justice. 


He shall save 
as the flock of his people, with 


leaseth, shall do as 
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2. They shall triumph in their G 
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rium od. They shall take the comfort, and gire 
God the glory, of their successes; so some read ver 15. They shall eat, that is, 
they shall quietly enjoy what they have got; God will give them power to eat 
of it, after they have subdued the sling-stones, that is, their enemies that slung 
stones at them; and “they shall drink and make a noise,” a joyful noise before 
the Lord, their Maker and Protector, “as through wine,” as men use to be 
merry at a banquet of wine. “ Being not drunk with wine, wherein is excess,” 
but “filled with the Spirit,” they shall speak to thenselves and one another in 

psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” as those that are drunk do with vain 
and foolish songs, #ph. v. 18,19. And in the fulness of their joy they shali 
offer abundance of sacrifices to the honour of God, so that they shall both fll 
the bowls and the corners of the’ altar with the fat and blood of their sacri- 
fices. And when they thus triumph in their successes their joy shall terminate 
in God as their God, the God of their salvation. ‘Uhey shall triumph, 

_Ist. In the love he has for them, and the relation wherein they stand to 
him; that they are “the flock of his people,” and he is their Shepherd; and 
that they are to him “as the stones of a crown,” which are very precious, and 
of great value, and which are kept under a strong guard. Never was any king 
so pleased with the jewels of his crown as God is and will be with his people 
that are near and dear unto him, and in whom he glories. They are a crown of 
glory, and a royal diadem in his hand, Jsa. lxii. 2,2; and “they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord, in that day when 1 make up my jewels,” Mai. iii. 17; and “they 
shall be lifted up as an ensign upon his land,” as the royal standard is displayed 
in teken of triumph and joy. God’s people are his glory, so ne is pleased to 
make them, so he is pleased to reckon them. He sets them as a banner upon 
his own land, waging war against those that hate him, to whom it is a flag of 
defiance, and a centre of unity to all that love him, to all the children of God 
that are scattered abroad, who are invited to come and enlist themselves under 
this banner, Jsa. xi. 10. 11. 

2nd. In the provision he makes for them, ver. 15. This is the matter of their 
triumph; ver. 17, “ For how great is his goodness, and how great is his beauty!” 
This is the substance, this the burthen, of the songs wherewith they shall 
make a noise before the Lord. We are here taught, First. To admire and 
praise the amiableness of God’s being. How great is his beauty! All the 
perfections of God's nature conspire to make him infinitely lovely in the eyes ot 
all that know him, They are to him as the stones of a crown, but what is he to 
them? Our business in the temple is to “behold the beauty of the Lord,” 
Ps. xxvii. 4; and how great is that beauty! How far doth it transcend all other 
beauties, particularly the beauty of his holiness, This may refer to the Mes- 
siah, to “ Zion’s King that cometh,” (see “that King in his beauty,” Isa. xxxiii. 17,) 
who is “fairer than the children of men,” the “fairest of ten thousand,” and 
“altogether lovely.” ‘hough in the eye of the world he had no form or come- 
liness, in the eye of faith how great is his beauty! Secondly. To admire and give 
thanks for the gifts of God’s favour and grace, bis bounty as well as his beauty ; 
for “how great is his goodness!” How rich in mercy is he! How deep, how 
full are its springs! How various, how plenteous, how precious are its streams: 
What a great deal of good doth God do! How rich in mercy is he! Here is 
an instance of his goodness to his people: “‘ Corn shall make the young men 
cheerful, and new wine the maids;” that is, God will bless his people with an 
abundance of the fruits of the earth. Whereas they had been atHicted with 
scarcity to that degree that the young men and the maidens were ready to 
swoon and faint away for hunger and thirst, Lam. ii. 12, 21; iv. 7,8; v.10; now 
they shall have bread enough and to spare; not water only, but wine, new 
wine, which shall make the young people grow and be cheerful; and (which 
some have observed to be the effect of plenty and the cheapness of corn) the 
poor will be encouraged to marry and repeople the land, when they shall have 
wherewithal to maintain their families. Note, What good gifts God bestows 
upon us we must serve him cheerfully with them, and must trace the streams 
Byte the fountain, and when we are refreshed with corn and wine must say, 
“ How great is his goodness!” 


CHAPTER X. 


The scope of this chapter is much the same with that of the chapter before, to encourage 
the Jews that were returned with hope that though they had been under Divine rebukes, 
for their negligence in rebuilding the temple, and were now surrounded with enemies 
and dangers, yet that God would do them good, and make them prosperous at liome 
and victorious abroad. Now, I. They are here directed to eye the great God in all 
events that were concerning them, and, both in the evils they suffered and the comforts 
they desired, to acknowledge his hand, ver. 1—4, II. They are encouraged to expect 
strength and success from him in all their struggles with the enemies of their church 
and state, and to hope that the issue would be glorious at last, ver, 5—12. 


SK ye of the Lorp rain in the time of the latter rain ; 
So the Lorp shall make bright clouds, 

And give them showers of rain, 

To every one grass in the field. 


2 For the idols have spoken vanity, 
And the diviners have seen a lie, 
And have told false dreams ; they comfort m vain 
Therefore they went their way as a flock, 
They were troubled, because ¢here was no shepherd. 
3 Mine anger was kindled against the shepherds, 
And I punished the goats: [ Judah, 
For the Lorp of hosts hath visited his flock the house of 
And hath made them as his goodly horse in the batile. 
4 Out of him came forth the corner, 


Out of him the nail, 
Out of him the battle bow, 
Out of him every oppressor together. 


Gracious things and glorious ones, very glorious and very gracious, were 

romised to this poor afflicted people in the foregoing Chaser now here he 
intimates to them that he will, is these things, be inquired of by them, and 
that he expects they should acknowledge him in all their ways, and in all his 
ways towards them,—him, and not idols that were rivals with him for their 
respects. 

First. He directs them to apply themselves to God by prayer for rain in the 


ix. 5, 6. The Canaanitish or Philistine cities to the south of Tyre 
and Sidon were less powerful, and could not hope to resist when 
their stronger neighbours were forced to yield. Often as Gaza, 
Ekron, Ashkelon, and Ashdod are mentioned in Scripture, we only 


a fragmentary knowledge of their history. It would appear, 
fewer that although associated for common objects, these cities had 


separate rulers. 


ix. 7. Philistine abominations would be swept away with the fall 
4 


* 


of political institutions, but the remnant would form part of the 
great Gentile worshipping host. Some think the word Alluph, 
rendered “a governor,” is the name of a city; but it is commonly 
understood of a chief man or magnate. “Ekron as a Jebusite:” 
the Ekronite would have a position like that of the Jebusite in 
Jerusalem, which was once a Jebusite city, and no doubt continued 
to shelter the descendants of its ancient inhabitants. The old Syria 
version of the clause is curious: “ And Ekron shall be as Hebron.” 
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season thereof. He had premised in the close of the foregoing chapter that 
there should be great plenty of corn and wine, whereas for several years, by 
reason of unseasonable weather, there had been great scarcity of both ; but the 
earth will not yield its fruits unless the heavens water it, and therefore they 
inust look up to God for the dew. of heaven, in order to the fatness and fruit- 
fulness of the earth; ver. 1,“ Ask ye of the Lord rain.” Do not pray to the 
clouds or to the stars for rain, but to the Lord, for he it is that hears the 
heavens when they hear the earth, Hos. ii. 21. Seasonable rain is a great 


mercy, which we must ask of God; ‘rain in the time of the latter rain,” when |J 


there is most need of it. ‘Che former rain feil at the seed time, in autumn; the 
latter fell in the spring, between March and May, which brought the corn to 
an ear and hiled it. If either of these rairfs failed it was very bad with that 
land, for from the end of May to September they never had any rain at all. 
Jerome, who lived in Judea, saith he never saw any rain there in June or July. 
They are directed to ask for it in the time when it used to come. Note, We 
must in our prayers dutifully attend the course of providence, ask for mercies 
in their proper time, and not expect that God should go out of his usual way 
and method for us. But since sometimes God denied rain in the usual time, as 
atoken of his displeasure, they must pray for it then as a token of his favour, 
and they shall not pray in vain. Ask, and it shall be given you; “So the Lord 
shall make bright clouds,” which, though they are without rain themselves, yet 
are presages of rain; ‘lightnings,’ so the margin reads it, for he maketh light- 
nings for the rain. He will “ give them showers of rain” in great abundance 
and so give “to every one grass in the field ;” for God is universally good, “ an 
makes his rain to fall upon the just and the unjust.” 

Secondly. He shews them the folly of making their addresses to idols as their 
fathers had done; ver. 2, “ The idols have spoken vanity ;” the teraphim, which 
they courted and consulted in their distress, were so far from being able to 
command rain for them, that they could not so much as tell them when they 
should have rain. ‘‘hey pretended to promise them rain at such a time, but it 
did not come. The diviners, that were the prophets of those idols, have seen 
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a lie; their visions were all a cheat and a sham, and “they have told false 
dreams,” such as the event did not answer, which proved that they were not 
from God. ‘Thus they comforted in vain those that consulted the lying oracles; 
all the vanities of the heathen put together could not give rain, Jer. xiv. 22. 
Yet this was not the worst of it: they not only got nothing by the false gods, 
but they lost the favour of the true God; for “therefore they went their way” 
into captivity, “as a flock” driven into the fold, and “they were troubled” with 
one vexation after another, as scattered sheep use to be, “because there was 
no shepherd,” no prince to rule them, no priest to intercede for them, none to 
take care of them, and keep them together. ‘They that wandered after strange 
gods were made to wander into strange nations. 

Thirdly. He shews them the hand of God in all the events that were con- 
cerning them, both those that made against them and those that made for 
them, ver. 3. Let them consider, 1. When everything went cross it was God 
that walked contrary to them; ver. 3, “Mine anger was kindled against the 
shepherds” that should have ted the flock, but neglected it, and starved it. 
was displeased at the wicked magistrates and ministers, the idol shepherds. 
The captivity in Babylon was a token of God’s anger against them; in it 
likewise he punished the goats, those of the flock that were filthy and mis- 
chievous ; they were set on the left hand to go away into punishment. Though 
the body of the nation suffered in the captivity, yet it was ony the goats and 
the shepherds that God was angry with, and. that he punished; the same 
aftiction to others came from the love of God, and was but a fatherly chastise- 
ment, which to them came from his wrath, and was a judicial punishment. 
2. When things began to change for the better it was God that gave them the 
happy turn. He has now visited his flock with favour, to inquire after them, 
and provide what he finds proper for them, and he has made them “‘as his goodly 
horse in the battle,” has beautified them, taken care of them, managed and made 
use of them, as a man doth the horse he rides on; has made them valuable in 
themselves, and formidable to those about them, as his goodly horse. It is God 
that makes us what we are, and it is with us as he appoints. 

Fourthly. He shews them that every creature is to them what God makes it 
to be; ver. 4, “Out of him came forth the corner, out of him the nail.” 1. All 
the power that was engaged against them was from God. Out of him came 
all the combined force of their enemies, every oppressor together (and the 
oppressors of Israel were not a few) did but what his hand and his counsel 
determined before to be done; nor could they have had such power against 
them unless it had been given them from above. 2. All the power likewise 
that was engaged for them was derived from him, and depended on him, Out 
of him came forth the corner stone of the building, the power of magistrates, 
which keeps the several parts of the state together; princes are often called the 
corners of the people, as 1 Sam. xiv. 38. Out of him came forth the nail that 
fixeth the state, the “ nail in the sure place,” Jsa. xxii. 23; the “nail in his holy 
place,” Hzr. ix. 8. Out of him came forth the battle bow, the military power, 
and ou! of him every oppressor, or exactor, that has the civil power in his hand; 
and therefore to God, the fountain of power, we must always have an eye an 
gee every man’s judgment proceeding from him. 


5 


And they shall be as mighty men, 

Which tread down ¢heir enemies in the mire of the streets 
in the battle: 

And they shall fight, because the Lorp 2s with them, 

And the riders on horses shall be confounded. 

And [ will strengthen the house of Judah, 

And I will save the house of Joseph, 

And I will bring them again to place them ; 

For I have merey upon them: 

And they shall be as though I had not cast them off: 

Vor [ am the Lorn their God, and will hear them. 

And they of Ephraim shall be like a mighty man, 

And their heart shall rejoice as through wine: 

Yea, their children shall see 7¢, and be glad; 

Their heart shall rejoice in the Lorp. 

1 will hiss for them, and gather them ; 

For I have redeemed them : 

And they shall increase as they have increased. 


6 


shows, a smaller place, in the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix, 28). 

ix. 9. The Messianic character of this prophecy is evident. The 
Hebrew word rendered “having salvation” is by some explained to 
mean victorious, but the Greek and Latin understand it of a Saviour, 
and the Chaldee and Syriac of a Redeemer. It is from the same root 
as the Hebrew name, Jesus. Dr. Kitto observes that riding upon a | 
horse has much more dignity and importance attached to it than 
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9 And I will sow them among the people: 

And they shall remember me in far countries ; 

Aud they shall live with their children, and turn again, 

I will bring them again also out of the land of Egypt, 

And gather them out of Assyria ; 

And I wi: bring them into the land of Gilead and Leba- 

And place shall not be found for them. [non ; 

And he shall pass through the sea with affliction, 

And shall smite the waves in the sea, 

And all the deeps of the river shall dry up: 

And the pride of Assyria shall be brought down, 

And the sceptre of Egypt shall depart away. 

And I will strengthen them in the Lorp ; 

And they shall walk up and down in his name, saith the 
Lorp. 


Here are divers precious promises made to the people of God, which look 
farther than to the state of the Jews in the latter days of their church, and have 
corte reference to the spiritual Israel of God, the gospel church, and all true 

elievers. 

First. They shall have God’s favour and presence, and shall be owned and 
accepted of him. ‘This is the foundation of all the rest, “The Lord is with 
them,” ver. 5. He espouses their cause, takes their part, is on their side, and if 
he be for them who can be against them? Again, ver. 6, “I have merey upon 
them.” All their dignity and joy is owing purely to God's mercy; and mercy 
as it supposeth misery, so it excludes merit. ‘hey had been cast oif, the effect of 
which could not but be misery; they had been justly cast off, and therefore 
could pretend to merit nothing at God’s hand but wrath and the curse, yet it 
is promised, “ They shall be as though I had not cast them off.” ‘The trans- 
gressions of their fathers, for which they had been rejected, shall not only not 
be visited upon them, but they shall not be so much as remembered against 
them. God will be as perfectly reconciled to them as if he had never con- 
tended with them, and the falling ont of these lovers shall rather be the 
renewing than the weakening of love. ‘They shall have such a full assurance 
of God’s being reconciled to them, and upon that shall be so well reconciled to 
themselves, that they shall be as easy as if they had never been cast off; and 
their condition after their restoration to the Divine favour shall be so very 
happy that there shall not remain the least scar from the wounds which were 
given them by their being cast off. Such favour doth God shew to returning 
repenting sinners, that were by nature at a distance, and children cf wrath; 
such fellowship are they admitted into, and such freedom doth he use with 
them, that they are as though they had never been cast off. 1. The covenant 
they are admitted into is the same that ever it was; “I am the Lord their God,” 
according to the original contract, the covenant made with their fathers, 2. 
The communion they are admitted into is the same that ever it was; “I will 
hear them.” They shall be as welcome as ever to speak to him, and as sure as 
ever to receive from him an answer of peace, for, as he never did, so he never 
will, say to Jacob’s seed, “ Seek ye me in vain.” 

Secondly. They shall be victorious over their enemies, that would draw them 
froin either their duties to God or their comfort in God; ver. 5, “ They shall 
be as mighty men,” that are strong in body and bold in spirit, men of vigour, 
men of valour, effective men; they of Ephraim, as well as they of Judah, shal 
be “like a mighty man,” ver. 7, that dares go about a difficult enterprise, and is 
able to go through with it. ‘They shall, as mighty men, “tread down their 
enemies in the battle,” as the dirt that is thrown out of the houses is trodden 
with other dirt “in the mire of the streets.” And they shall therefore “ fight 
because the Lord is with them.” Some would argue, they shall therefore sit 
still and do nothing, because the Lord is with them that can and will do all, 
No, God’s gracious presence with us to help us must not supersede, but 

uicken and animate, our endeavours to help ourselves; and we must therefore 
“work out our salvation with fear and trembling,” because it is God that 
works in us both to will and to do, They fight with readiness and resolution, 
because, if God be with them, they are sure to be conquerors, more than con- 
querors; for then “the riders on horses shall be confounded.” The cavalry 
of the enemies shall be routed and put into disorder by the infantry of the 
Jews. ‘The preachers of the Gospel of Christ went forth to war a good 
warfare: they charged bravely because God was with them; and the riders on 
horses that opposed them were confounded, for God chose the weak and 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise and mighty. But whence 
have they all this might? How come they to be so able, so active? It is 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might, that they are so; ver. 6, “I will 
strengthen the house of Judah,” and so “I will save the house of Joseph.” 
Note, God saves us by strengthening us, and works out our happiness by 
working in us to do our duty. And thus we are engaged to the utmost 
diligence in using the here God gives us, and yet when all is done God 
must have the glory of all. od is our strength, and so becomes both our song 
and our salvation. 

Thirdly. ‘Those of them that are dispersed shall be gathered together into 
one body; ver. 6, “I will bring them <0 to place them,” bring them from 
other lands to place them in their own land. This was a token of their bein 
perfectly restored to all their other ancient privileges—they shall be neatammt 
to the possession of their own land. This was fulfilled when “the children of 
God that were scattered abroad” were by faith in Christ incorporated in the 
gospel church, and Jews and Gentiles became one fold, Jno. x. 16. In order to 
this, ver. 8, 1 will hiss for them, or, rather, whistle for them, as the shepherd 
with his pipe calls his sheep together that know his voice, and so “1 will 
gather them.” The preaching of the Gospel was, as it were, God’s hissing for 
souls to come to Jesus Christ, his calling in his scattered sheep to the green 
pastures. “TI will gather them, for I have redeemed them.” Note, Whom 
Christ has redeemed by his blood God will gather by his grace, as a hen 
gathers her brood under her wings. canis iprowies is enlarged upon, ver, 10, 
“T will bring them again also out of the land of Egypt.” Some think this was 
literally fulfilled when Ptolemeus Philadelphus, king of Egypt, sent a hundred 
and twenty thousand Jews out of his couutry into their own land, as was the 

romise of gathering them out of Assyria by Alexander the son of Antiochus 

piphanes. But it has its spiritual accomplishment in the gathering in of 
recious souls out of a bondage worse than that in Egypt or Assyria, and 
ringing of them into the glorious liberties of the children of God, and their 
enjoyments, which are as the beautiful fruitful pastures in “the land of Gilead 
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riding upon asses at the present day in the East. From the next 
verse it may be inferred that the action of riding upon an ass is @ 
token of the pacific character of the Messiah’s reign. ] 

ix. 11. The blood of the covenant is the blood of the sacrifice 
offered in ratification of a covenant, as is shown very clearly by 
Exod. xxiv. 3—8. A pit without water is a tank or cistern, whic’ 
when dry, might be used as a dungeon for confining prisoner 
Jeremiah was confined in one (Jer. xxxviii. 6). oe 
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ani Lebanon.” All the land of promise is theirs, even Gilead, the utmost 
border of it eastward, and Lebanon, the utmost border northward. But how 
shall this be? How shalla people so dispersed be got together? How shall 
they that are set at such a distance from their own country be brought to it 
aguin? It is true the difficulties seem insuperable, but they shall be got over 
as easily, as effectually, as those that lay in the i of their deliverance out of 
Egypt, and their entrance into Canaan, “ He shall pass through the sea with 
affliction,” as of old through the Red Sea, to the sore affliction of Pharaoh and 
his hosts, or to the sore atHiction of the sea, the waves whereof he shall smite, 
so that it shall be driven back, as then “the sea saw and fied,” Ps. exiv. 3. 
And all the deeps of the river, all the rivers, though never so Geops shall dr 
up, as Jordan did to make way for Israel’s passage into that good land whic! 
God had given them. Doth the pride of Assyria stand in the way of their 
deliverance? He shall give check to it that sets bounds to “the proud waves 
of the sea,” and it “ shail be brought down.” Duth the sceptre of Egypt oppose 
it? That shall depart away, so that it shall not be able to obstruct the 
gathering in of God’s Israel, when his time is come for the doing of it. When 
the gospel church was to be gathered out of all nations by the preaching of the 
Gospel, great opposition was given to it by the enraged combined powers of 
earth and hell; insuperable difficulties seemed to be in the way of it; but, bya 
Divine power going along with the doctrine of Christ, it became mighty 
to the pulling down of strongholds, and the conversion and salvation of 
thousands. Then the sea fled, and Jordan was “driven back at the presence 
of the Lord.” 

Fourthly. They shall greatly multiply, and the church, that new world, shall 
be replenished ; ver. 8, “* They shall increase as they have increased” formerly 
in Egypt, and great additions shall be made to their numbers, as in the days of 
David and Solomon. When God gathers his redeemed ones to himself they 
shall help to gather in others with them, and their motion homewards shall be 
like that of a snowball; crescit eundo,—‘the farther it goes the jarger it grows mM 
accretion.’ “1 will gather them, and they shall increase.” Note, The chure 
of Christ is a growing body, as long as it is in the present state of minority, till 
it comes “to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” ‘There are 
“ added to it daily such as shall be saved.” 1. It shall spread to distant places. 
It shall fill Canaan, even to the lands of Gilead and Lebanon, so that no more 

lace, no more room, shall be found for it there, ver. 10. In Judah only God 

ad been known, and his name great in Israel ge Here only he revealed his 
statutes and judgments, but in gospel times that place shall be quite too strait ; 
the church’s tent must be enlarged, and its cords lengthened; then “I will sow 
them among the people,” ver. 9. ‘heir scattering shall be like the scattering of 
seed in the ground, not to bury it, but to increase it, that it may bring forth much 
fruit. The Jews are said to be dispersed “into every nation under heaven,” 
Acts ii. 5; and as it was their troubles that dispersed some of them, so perhaps 
others transplanted themselves into colonies, because the land of Israel was too 
strait for them; and many were natives of other nations, but proselyted to the 
Jewish religion. Now these were “sown among the people,” Hos. ii. 23; and 
this contributed very much to the spreading of the Gospel. The Jews that 
came from all parts to worship at Jerusalem fetched thence the gospel light 
and fire to their own countries, as those, Acts ii., and the eunuch, Acés viii. 
And their synagogues in the several cities of the Gentiles were the first recep- 
tacles of the apostles, and their preaching, wherever they came. Thus, when 
God sowed them among the people, that they might not fe hurt by the Gen- 
tiles, but do good to them, he took care that they should remember him, and 
make mention of his name in far countries; and by keeping up the knowledge of 
God among them as he had revealed himself in the Old ‘Testament, they would 
be the more ready to admit the knowledge of Christ as he has revealed himself 
in the New ‘Testament. 2. It shall last to future ages. The church shall not 
be res unius e@tutis,—‘a temporary thing,’ but a seed in it shall serve the Lord; 
ver. 7, “ Yea, their children shall see it and be glad;” and ver. 9, “ They shall 
live with their children, and turn again.” Converts to Christ shall have their 
children about them, whom they shall teach the knowledge of the Lord, and 
bring with them when they turn again to the holy land and the way of holiness. 
It was said to those to whom the Gospel was first preached, “ The promise is to 
you and to your children,” Acts ii. 39. They shall be so sown among the people 
as never to be extirpated. Christ’s family upon earth shall never be extinct, 
nor his purchased possession lost for want of heirs. 

Fifthly. God himself will be both their strength and their song. 1. In him 
they shall be comforted, and shall have abundant satisfaction ; ver. 7, ‘ Their 
heart shall rejoice as through wine;” for Christ’s love, which is their joy, is 
better than wine. They shall be “like a mighty man,” and “their heart shall 
rejoice.” When we resolutely resist, and so overcome, our spiritual enemies, 
then our hearts shall rejoice. But we ruin our own joy if our resistance be 
feeble, and we yield to the temptations of Satan. Their heart shall rejoice, and 
then t or shall be as a mighty man, for the joy of the Lord will be our strength. 
And with their graces their joys shall be propagated. ‘“‘ Their children shall see 
it and be glad, and their hearts” also “shall rejoice in the Lord.” It is good to 
acquaint children betimes with the delights of religion, and to make the services 
of it as pleasant as may be to them, that, learning betimes to Fangs in the 
Lord, they sui with purpose of heart cleave to him. 2. By him they shall be 
carried on with vigour and enlargement of heart in his service; ver. 12, “1 will 
strengthen them in the Lord,” strengthen them for their walk and work, as well 
as for their warfare. It is the God of Israel that “gives strength and power 
unto his people,” that strengthens all their powers and faculties for spiritual 
performances, above what they are by nature, and 6 anges what they are by the 
corruption of nature. Now observe, Ist. How they are thus enabled and 
invigorated for their duty. “1” the Lord “ will strengthen them in the Lord,” 
in the Messiah, who is Jehovah our strength, as well as Jehovah our righteous- 
ness. Strength is treasured up for us in Christ, and from him it is derived to 
us. Itis through Christ strengthening us that we can do all things, and with- 
out him we can do nothing. His strength is commanded him for this purpose, 
Ps. \xviii. 28. 2nd. What good use they shall make of this strength given unto 
them. “ They shall walk up and down in his name.” If God strengthen us, we 
must bestir ourselves; must walk up and down in all the duties of the Christian 
life; must be active and busy in the work of God; must walk up and down as 
industrious men do, losing no time, and letting slip no opportunity. But stiil 
we must walk up and down in the name of Christ, must do all by warrant from 
him, and in dependence on him, with an eye to his word as our rule and his 
glory as ourend. ‘lo us to live must be Christ; and, whatever we do in word 
or deed, we must “do all in the name of the Lord Jesus,” that we receive not 
the strengthening grace of God in vain: see Ps. xxx. 17, 18. 


CHAPTER XI. 


God’s prophet, that in the chapters before was an ambassador sent to promise peace, is 
here a herald sent to proclaim war. The Jewish nation shall recover its prosperity, and 
shall flourish for some time, and become considerable; it shall be very happy at length 
in the coming of the long-expected Messiah, in the preaching of his Gospel, and the 
setting up of the standard there. But when thereby the chosen remnant among them 
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ix. 13. “When I have bent Judah for me,” i.e., as an archer bends 

the bow with which he is about to shoot, thus preparing it for use. 

Filling the bow refers to the placing of the arrow upon the string; 
or, as kome think, the actual wing of the bow in order to shoot. 

The allusion to Greece or Javan is prophetic of some victory over 

that power. There is some difficulty in determining the event which 

is referred to, thuugh the Maccabean conflicts have been suggested. 

Dr. A. Clarke alleges that the Maccabean struggles were not of 
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are effectually called in, and united to Christ, the body of the nation, persisting in un. 
belief, shall be utterly abandonea and given up to ruin for rejecting Christ, and that is 
it that is foretold here in this che pter—the Jews rejecting Christ, which was the mea. 
sure-filling sin, and the wrath which for that sin came upon them to the uttermost. 
Here is, I. A prediction of the destruction itself that should come upon the Jewish 
nation, ver. !1—3. II. The putting of it into the hands of the Messiah: 1. He is charged 
with the custody of that flock, ver. 4—6; 2. He undertakes it, and bears rule in it, 
ver. 7, 8; 3. Finding it perverse, he gives it up, ver. 9; breaks his shepherd's statf, 
ver. 10, 11; resents the indignities done him, and the contempt put upon him, ver. 12, 13 
and then breaks his other staff, ver. 14; 4. He turns them over into the hands of foolish 
shepherds, who, instead of preventing, shall complete their ruin, and both the blind 
leaders and the blind followers shall fall together into the ditch, ver. 1s —17. This is 
foretold to the poor of the flock before it comes to pass, that when it doth come to pase 
they may not be offended. 


Ce thy doors, O Lebanon, 
That the fire may devour thy cedars. 
2 Howl, fir tree ; for the cedar is fallen ; 
Because the mighty are spoiled : 
Howl, O ye oaks of Bashan ; 
For the forest of the vintage is come down. 
3 There ts a voice of the howling of the shepherds; 
For their glory is spoiled : 
A voice of the roaring of young lions ; 
For the pride of Jordan is spoiled. 


In dark and figurative expressions, as is usual in the Scripture predictions of 
things at a great distance, that destruction of Jerusalem, and of the Jewish 
church ana nation, is here foretold, which our Lord Jesus, when the time was 
at hand, prophesied of very plainly and expressly. We have here, 

First. Preparation made for that destruction; ver. 1, “Open thy doors, O 
Levanon.” Thou wouldst not open them to let thy king in; he “came to his 
own, and his own received him not;” now thou must open them to let thy ruin 
in. Let the gates of the forest and all the avenues of it ie thrown open, and let 
the fire come in and devour its glory. Some by Lebanon here understand the 
temple, which was built of cedars from Lebanon, and the stones of it white as 
the snow of Lebanon. It was burnt with fire by the Romans, and its gates 
were forced open by the fury of the soldiers. ‘I’o confirm this, they tell a story, 
that forty years before the destruction of the second temple the gates of it 
opened of their own accord; upon which prodigy, Rabbi RAN ORE made this 
remark, (as it is found in one-of the Jewish authors,) Now I know, said he, 
that the destruction of the temple is at hand, according to the prophecy of 
Zechariah, “ Open thy gates, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars.” 
Others understand it of Jerusalem, or rather of the whole land of Canaan, to 
which Lebanon was au inlet on the north. All shall lie open to the invader, and 
the cedars, the mighty and eminent men, shall be devoured, which cannot but 
alarm those of an inferior rank, ver. 2. If the cedars are faiien, that is, if all the 
mighty are spoiled and brought to ruin, let the fir-tree howl. How can the 
slender fir-trees stand, if stately cedars fall? If cedars are devoured by fire, it 
is time for the fir-trees to howi; for no wood is so combustible as that of the 
fir. And let the oaks of Bas aan, that lie exposed to every injury, howl, for the 
forest of the vintage, or the fiourishing vineyard, that used to be guarded with 
a particular care, is come down. Or, as some read it, when the defenced 
forests, such as Lebanon was, are come down. Note, The falls of the wise and 
good into sin, and the falls of the rich and great into trouble, are loud alarms to 
those that are every way their inferiors, not to be secure. 

Secondly. Lamentation made for the destruction; ver. 3, “* There is a voice of 
howling.” Those that are fallen howl for grief and shame, and those who see 
their own turn coming howl for fear. But the great men especially receive the 
alarm with the utmost confusion. Those that were roaring in the day of their 
revels and triumphs are howling in the day of their terrors; for now they are 
tormented more than others. Those great men were by office shepherds, and 
such should have protected God's flock committed to their charge, (it is the 
duty both of princes and priests;) but they were as young lions, that made 
themselves a terror to the flock with their roarings, and the flock a prey to 
themselves with their tearing. Note, It is sad with a people when those that 
should be as shepherds to them are as young lions to them. But what is the 
issue? The shepherds howl, for their glory is spoiled. Their pastures, and the 
flocks that covered them, which were the glory of the swains, are laid waste. 
The young lions howl, for “the pride of Jordan is spoiled.” he pride of Jordan 
was the thickets on the banks, in which the lions reposed themselves; and 
therefore, when the river overflowed and spoiled them, the lions came up from 
them, as we read, Jer. xlix. 19, and they came up roaring. Note, When those 
that have power proudly abuse their power, and, instead of being shepherds, are 
as qoane lions, they may expect that the righteous God will humble their 
pride and break their power. 


4 Thus saith the Lorp my God ; 
Feed the flock of the slaughter ; 
5 Whose possessors slay them, 
And hold themselves not guilty : 
And they that sell them say, 
Blessed de the Lorn ; for I am rich: 
And their own shepherds pity them not. 
6 For I will no more pity the inhabitants of the land, 
saith the Lorp : 
But, lo, I will deliver the men every one 
Into his neighbour's hand, and into the hand of his king - 
And they shall smite the land, 
And out of their hand I will not deliver ¢hem. 
7 And I will feed the flock of slaughter, even you, 
O poor of the flock. And I took unto me two 
staves; the one I called Beauty, and the other I 


sufficient importance to be regarded as fulfilling this prediction, and 
he thinks its accomplishment may remain to be realised in contests 
with the present possessors of Greece, Macedonia, and part of Asia 
Minor. The most tangible objection to this is that Israel and Judah 
are now scattered, and that even if collected it is most improbable 
that they would engage in foreign wars. There seems to be nothing 
in prophecy to justify the supposition that the restored Hebrew 
nation would adopt a war policy. In the meantime, the language 
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called Bands; and I fed the flock. 8 Three shep- 


herds also [ cut off in one month; and my soul 
lothed them, and their soul also abhorred me. 
Then said I, 
I will not feed you: 
That that dieth, 
Let it die: 
And that that is to be cut off, 
Let it be cut off; 
And let the rest eat every one the flesh of another. 
10 And I took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it 
asunder, that I might break my covenant which I 
r ¥ i j 
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6ARCENT, 


BREAKING STAFF OF OFFICE, 


had made with all the people. 11 And it was broken 
in that day: and so the poor of the flock that waited 
upon me knew that it was the word of the Lorp. 12 
And I said unto them, If ye think good, give me my 
price; and if not, forbear. So they weighed for my 
price thirty pieces of silver. 13 And the Lorp said 
unto me, Cast it unto the potter: a goodly price 
that I was prised at of them, And I took the thirty 
pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter in the 
house of the Lorp. 14 Then I cut asunder mine 
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other staff, even Bands, that I might break the bro- 
therhood between Judah and Israel. 


The prophet here is made a type of Christ, as the prophet Isaiah sometimes 
was; and the scope of these verses is to shew that “for judgment Christ came 
into the world,” Jno. ix. 39; for judgment to the Jewish church and nation, 
which were, about the time of his coming, wretchedly corrupted and dege- 
nerated, by the worldliness and hypocrisy of their rulers. Christ would have 
healed them, but they would not be healed; they are therefore left desolate, and 
abandoned to ruin. Observe here, 

First. The desperate case of the Jewish church under the tyranny of their 
own governors. Their slavery in their own country made them as miserable as 
their captivity in strange countries had done. ‘Their pussessors slay them and | 
sell them,” ver. 5. In Zechariah’s time we find the rulers and the nobles justly 
rebuked for exacting usury of their brethren; and the governors, even by their 
servants, oppressive to the people, Neh. v. 7, 15. In Christ’s time the chief | 
priests and the elders, that were the possessors of the flock, by their traditions,.| 
the commandments of men, and their impositions on the consciences of the 
people, became perfect tyrants, devoured their houses, engrossed their wealth, 
and fleeced the flock instead of feeding it. ‘The Sadducees, that were deists, 
corrupted their judgments; the Pharisees, that were bigots for superstition, 
corrupted their morals, by making void the commandments of God, Mat. xv. 6. 
Thus they slew the sheep of the flock, thus they sold them. ‘They cared not 
what became of them, so they could but gain their own ends, and serve their 
own interests. And, 

1. In this they justified themselves. They slay them, and hold themselves not 
guilty. They think there is no harm in it, and that they shall never be called to 
an account for it by the chief Shepherd: as if their power were given them for 
destruction, which was designed only for edification ; and as if, because they sat 
in Moses’ seat, thev were not under the obligation of Moses’ law, but might 


in which this prophecy is continued is not only most hyperbolical, 
but suggestive of a repulse of invaders. 

ix. 15. “They shall devour, and subdue with sling-stones ;” i.e., 
they shall consume their foes by means of their weapons. Slings 
were used in ancient warfare by various nations, and were very 
effective. ‘They shall drink, and make a noise as through wine:” 
no commendation of drunkenness; but the sense is that they will 
shed the blood of their foes, and shout in their onslaughts like men 
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dispense with it, and with themselves in the breach of it, at their pleasure. Note, 
Those have their minds wofully blinded indeed that do ill, and justify them. 
selves init. But God will not hold them guiltless who hold themselves so. 

2. In this they affronted God, by giving him thanks for the gain of their 
oppression. They said, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord, for I am rich;” as if because 
they prospered in their wickedness, got money by it, and raised estates, God 
had made himself patron of their unjust practices, and Providence was become 
particeps criminis,—‘ the associate of their guilt.’ What is got honestly we 
ought to give God thanks for, and to bless him whose blessing makes rich, and 
adds no sorrow with it. But with what face can we go to God, either to beg a 
blessing upon the unlawful methods of getting weaith, or to return him thanks 
for success in them? ‘They should rather have gone to God to confess the sin, 
to take shame to themselves for it, and_to vow restitution, than thus to mock 
him by making the gains of sin the gift of God, who hates robbery for burnt 
offerings, and reckons not himself praised by the shenkssiving, if he be dis- 
honoured either in the getting or in the using of that which we give him 
thanks for. 

3. In this they put contempt upon the people of God, as unworthy their 
regard or compassionate consideration. “Their own shepherds pity them not,” 
they make them miserable, and then do not commiserate them. Christ had 
“‘compassion on the multitude, because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, 
as if te had no shepherd,” as really they had worse than none; but “their own 
shepherds pitied them not,” nor shewed any concern for them. Note, It is ill 
fora charck when its pastors have no tenderness, no compassion for precious 
souls; when they can look upon the ignorant, the foolish, the wicked, the weak, 
without pity. " 

Secondly. The sentence of God’s wrath passed upon them for their senseless- 
ness and stupidity in this condition. There was a general decay, nay, a destruc- 
tion of religion among them; and it was all one to them, they regarded it not: 
““My people love to have it so,” Jer. v. 31. Though they were * oppressed and 
broken in judgment,” yet they “ seulingly. walked after the commandment,” 
Hos. v.11. And theirs op erds pitied them not, so they did not bemoan them- 
selves; therefore God saith, ver. 7,“ I will no more pity the inhabitants of the 
land.” They have courted their own destruction, and so let their doom be. 
But those are truly miserable whom the God of mercy himself will no more 
have compassion upon. They that are willing to have their consciences op- 

ressed by those that teach for doctrines the commandments of men, as the 
Sews were, who called them Rabbi, Rabbi, that did so, Mat. xv. 9, xxili. 7, are 
often punished by oppression in their civil interests, and jnarlys for they forfeit 
their own rights who tamely give up God’s rights. The Jews did so, the 
papists do so; and who can pity them if they be ruled with rigour? God here 
threatens them, . . 4 

1. That he will deliver them into the hand of oppressors, ‘‘ every one into his 
neighbour’s hand,” so that they shall use one another barbarously. ‘The several 
parties in Jerusalem did so. The zealots, the seditious, as they were called, 
committed greater outrages than the common enemy did, as Josephus relates in 
his history of the wars of the Jews. They shall be delivered every one “into 


|| the hands of his king,” that is, the Roman emperor, whom they chose to submit 


to rather than to Christ, saying, “ We have no king but Casar.” ‘Thus they 
thought to ingratiate themselves with their lords and masters. But for this 
God brought the Romans upon them, who “took away their place and nation.” 

2. That he will not deliver them out of their hands. “ They shall smite their 
land,” the whole land, and “ out of their hand I will not deliver them.” And if 
the Lord do not help them, none else can, nor can they help themselves. , 

Thirdly. Trial yet made whether their ruin might be prevented by sending 
Christ among them as a shepherd. God hath sent his servants to them in vain, 
“but last of all he sent unto them his Son, saying, They will reverence my Son, 
Mat. xxi. 37.. Divers of the prophets had spoken of him as the Shepherd of 
Israel, Jsa. xl. 11; Eze. xxxiv. 23. He himself told the Pharisees that he was 
the Shepherd of the sheep, and that they who pretended to be shepherds were 
thieves and robbers, Jno. x. 1, 2, 11, where he seems to refer to this here, 
where we have, i , . 

1. The charge he received from his Father to try what might be done with 
this flock; ver. 4, “Thus saith the Lord my Gog ” (Christ called his Father his 
God, because he acted in compliance with his will, and with an eye to his glory 
in his whole undertaking,) “ Feed the flock of the slaughter.” ‘The Jews were 
God’s flock, but they were the flock of slaughter, for their enemies had killed 
them all the day long, and “accounted them as sheep for the slaughter.’ ‘Their 
own possessors slew them, and God himself had doomed them to the slaughter ; 
yet, Feed them by reproof, instruction, and comfort, provide wholesome food for 
them who have so long been soured with the leaven of the scribes and Pharisees. 
“ Other sheep he had, which were not of his fold,” and which afterwards must 
be brought, but he is first “sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” 
Mat. xv. 24. 

2. His acceptance of this charge, and his undertaking Pons to it, ver. 7. 
He doth, as it were, say, 0, “ J} come to do thy will, ae God!” and since 
this is thy will it is mine, “I will feed the flock of slaughter.” Christ will 
have a care for these lost sheep; he will go about among them, teaching and 
“healing even you, O poor of the flock.” Christ did not neglect the meanest, 
or overlook them for their meanness. The shepherds that made a on of them 
regarded not the poor, they were conversant with those only that they could 

et by, but Christ preached his Gospel to the poor, Mat. xi. 5. It was an 
instance of his humiliation that his converse was mostly with the inferior sort 
of people; his disciples, that were his constant attendants, were of the poor 
of the flock. 

3. His furnishing himself with tools proper for the charge he had undertaken ; 
“T took unto me two staves,” pastoral staves. Other shepherds have but one 
crook, but Christ had two, noting the double care he had of his flock, and what 
he did both for the souls and for the bodies of men. David speaks of God’s 
rod and his staff, Ps. xxiii. 4, a Seabees rod and a EA pROrURS staff. One 
of these staves was called Beauty, noting the temple which is called the beaut 
of holiness, and one of its gates, Beautiful, which Christ called his Father's 
house, and for which he shewed a great zeal when he cleared it of the buyers 
and sellers; the other he called Bands, noting their civii state, and the incor- 
porate suciety of that nation, which Christ also took care of p: preacinngs love 
and peace among them. Christ in his Gospel, and in all he among them, 
consulted the advancement both of their civil and of their sacred interests. 

4. His execution of his office as the chief Shepherd; “ He fed the fiock,” 
ver. 7, aud he displaced those under-shepherds that were false to their trusts ; 
ver, 8, “ ‘hree shepherds | cut off in one month.” Through the deficiency an 
uncertainty of the history of the J ewish church in its latter ages, we know not, 
what particular event this had its accomplishment in; in general, it seems to 
be an act of power and justice for the punishment of the sensual shepherds, 
and the redress of the grievances of the abused flock. Some understand it ‘of 
the three orders of princes, priests, and scribes or prophets, who, when Christ 
had finished his work, were laid aside for their unfaithfulness; others, of the 
three sects among the Jews, of Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians, all 
whom Christ silenced in dispute, Mat. xxii., and soon after cut them off, ali in 


a little time. 


——— 


who have indulged in wine. For “ filled like bowls” the Hebrew is — 


“filled like a bowl,” i.e, they will be sated with bloodshed. “The 
corners of the altar”? are mentioned because the blood of vietims was 
placed upon them. The language is no doubt that of terrible war, 
but it is a question whether this great struggle with Greece may not 
be intended to signify a spiritual conflict with the enemies of the 


Church of God. The Greeks were to be the great is.vaders of the — 
East, and as such may be spoken of in the way of type and metaphor, _ 
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Fourthly. Their enmity to Christ, and making themselves odious to him. He 
Same to his own, the sheep of his own pasture; it might have been expected 
that between them and him there would have been an entire affection, as 
between the shepherd and his sheep, but they carried themselves so ill that 
his soul loathed them,—was straitened towards them, so it may be read; he 
intended them kindness, but could not do them the kindness he intended them, 
because of their unbelief, Mat. xiii. 58. He was disappointed in them, dis- 
couraged concerning them, grieved for them: not only for the shepherds he 
cut off, but for the people, whom Christ often looked upon with grief in his 
heart and tears in his eyes. Their provocations even wore out his peace 
and he was weary of that “faithless and perverse generation.” “ Their soul 
also it abhorred me,” and therefore it was that his soul loathed them; for, 
whatever estrangement there is between God and man, it begins on man’s side. 
The Jewish shepherds rejected this chief Shepherd, as the Jewish builders 
rejected this chief corner stone. They had indignation at Christ’s doctrine 
and miracles, and his interest in the people, to whom they did all they could 
to make him odious, as they had made themselves odious to him. Note, There 
is a mutual enmity between God and wicked peov they are hateful to God 
and haters of God. Nothing speaks more the sinfulness and misery of an 
unregenerate state than this doth; the carnal mind, the friendship of the world, 
are enmity to God, and God hateth all the workers of iniquity; and it is easy 
to foresee what this will end in, if the quarrel be not taken up in time, 
Isa. xxvii. 4, 5. P 

Fifthly. Christ’s rejecting them as incurable, and leaving them their house 
desolate, Mat. xxiii. 38. The things of their peace are now hid from their 
eyes, because they knew not the day of their visitation. Here we have, 

1. The sentence of their rejection passed; ver. 8, “ Then said I, I will not 
feed you.” I will take no farther care of you, “you shall not see me again,” 
take your own course. As I will not feed you, so I will not cure you; “that 
that dieth, let it die,’ the Shepherd will do nothing to save its forfeited life; 
that “that is to be cut off, let it be cut off;” that that will make itself a prey 
to the wolf let it bea prey; and let the rest so far forget their own mild and 
gentle nature as to “eat the flesh one of another;” let these sheep fight like 
dogs. Those that reject Christ will be certainly and justly rejected by him, 
and then are miserable of course, 

2. A sign of it given; ver. 10, “I took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it in 
sunder,” in token of this, that he would be no longer a shepherd tothem. As 
the lord high steward determines his commission by breaking his white staff, 
and as Moses’ breaking the tables of the law put a stop for the present to the 
treaty between God and Israel, the breaking of this staff signified the breaking 
of God’s covenant which he had “ made with all the people,” the covenant of 
peceiiarity made with all the tribes of Israel, and all other people that, by 

eing proselyted to their religion, were incorporated into their nation. The 
Jewish church was now stripped of all its glory,—its crown was profaned and 
cast to the ground, and all its honour laid in the dust, for God is departed 
from it, and will no more own it for his. When Christ told them plainly that 
the kingdom of God should be taken from them and given to another people, 
then he broke the staff of beauty, Mat. xxi. 43. And it was broken in that 
day ; though Jerusalem and the Jewish nation held up forty years longer, yet 
from that day we may reckon the staff of beauty broken, ver. 11. And though 
the great men did not, or would not, understand it as a Divine sentence, but 
thought to put it by with a cold “God forbid,” Zu. xx. 16, yet the poor of the 
flock, the disciples of Christ that waited on him, and understood with what 
authority he spake, and could distinguish the voice of their Shepherd from 
that of a stranger, they “knew that it was the word of the Lord,” and trembled 
at it, and were confident that it should not fall to the ground. Note, Christ 
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is waited upon by the poor of the flock; he chose them to be with him, to be , 


his pupils, to be his witnesses. The poor received him and his Gospel when 
those that had great possessions turned their backs upon him. And those 
that wait upon Christ, that sit at his feet to hear and receive his words, they 
shall “ know of the doctrine whether it be of God,” Jno. vii. 17. 

3. A farther reason given for their rejection. It was said before, their souls 
abhorred him; and here we have an instance of it, their buying and selling him 
for thirty pieces of silver, either thirty Roman pence or rather thirty Jewish 
shekels. his is here foretold in somewhat obscure expressions, as it is fit 
such particular prophecies should be delivered, lest otherwise the plainness 
of the prophecy might prevent the accomplishment of it. Here, Ist. The 
Shepherd comes to them for his wages; ver. 12, “If ye think good, give me 
my price,” you are weary of me, pay me off, and discharge me; “and if not, 
forbear:” if you be willing to continue me longer in your service, I will con- 
tinue; or if to turn me off without wages, I am content. Christ was no hireling, 
and yet the labourer is worthy of his hire. Compare with this what Christ 
said to Judas, when he was going to sell him, “ What thou doest do quickly ;” 
be at a word with the chief priests, let them either take the bargain or leave 
it, Jno. xiii. 27. Those that betray Christ, are not forced to it; they might 
have chosen. 2nd. They value him at ah 4 pieces of silver. ‘Many years’ 
service he had done them as a Shepherd, yet this is all they will now turn him 
off with; A goodly price that I with all my care and pains was valued at by 
them. If Judas fixed this sum in his demand, it is observable that his name 
was Judah, the same name with that of the body of the people, for it was a 
national act; or if (as rather it seems) the chief priests patched up this sum 
in their proffers, they were the representatives of the people; it was part ot the 
priest’s office to put a value upon the devoted things, Lev. xxvii. 8, and thus 
they valued the Boni Jesus. It was the ordinary price of a slave, Ex. xxi. 32. 
Making light of Christ, and undervaluing the love of that great and good 
Shepherd, is the ruin of multitudes, and justly so. 3rd. The siiver being no 
way proportionable to his worth, it is thrown to the potter with disdain; let 
him take it to buy elay with, or for uny use that a little money will serve to, 
for it is not worth hoarding; it may be enough for a potter’s stock, but not for 
the pay of such a on pr Sa much less for his purpose. So the prophet “ cast 
the thirty pieces of silver to the potter in the house of the Lord.” Let him 
take them, and do what he will with them. Now we find a particular accom- 
plishment of this in the history of Christ’s sufferings, and reference is had to 
this peed Mat. xxvii. 9,10. Thirty pieces of silver was the very sum for 
which Christ was sold to the chief priests; the money, when Judas would not 
keep it, and the chief priests would not take it back, was laid out in the pur- 
chase of the “potter’s field.” Even that sudden resolve of the chief priests 
was according to an ancient prophecy, and the more ancient counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God. ’ 

4. The completing of their rejection in the sniting: ) 
ver. 14. The former spoke the ruin of their church, by breaking the covenant 
between God and them, that defaced their beauty ; this speaks the ruin of their 
state, by breaking the brotherhood between udah and Israel, that is, by 
reviving animosities and contention among them, such as were of old between 
Judah and Israel, the righting of whom, as one stick in the hand of the 
Lord, was one of the blessings promised after their return out of captivity 
Eze. xxxvii. 19. But that union shall now be dissolved; they shall be crumbled 
into parties and factions, exasperated one against another, and their kingdom, 

ng thus divided, shall be brought to desolation. 1st. Nothing ruins a people 


asunder of the other ataff, 
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| 80 certainly, so inevitably, as the breaking of the staff of bands, and the 
weakening of the brotherhood among them; for hereby they become an easy 
prey to the common enemy. 2nd. This follows upon the dissolving of the 
covenant between God and them, and the decay of religion among them. When 
iniquity abounds love waxeth cold. No wonder if those fall out among them- 
selves that have provoked God to fall out with them. When the staff of 
beauty is broken, the staff of bands will not hold long. An unchurched people 
will soon be an undone people. 


15 And the Lorp said unto me, Take unto thee 
yet the instruments of a foolish shepherd. 
16 For, lo, I will raise up a shepherd in the land, 

Which shall not visit those that be cut off, 

Neither shall seek the young one, 

Nor heal that that is broken, 

Nor feed that that standeth still : 

But he shall eat the flesh of the fat, 

And tear their claws in pieces. 
17 Woe to the idol shepherd that leaveth the flock ! 

The sword shadd be upon his arm, and upon his right eye: 

His arm shall be clean dried up, 

And his right eye shall be utterly darkened. 


God having shewed the misery of his people in their being justly abandoned 
oy the goed Shepherd, here shews chee farther misery i. geet Se shamefully 
abused by foolish shepherds. The prophet is himself to personate and repre- 
sent this pretended shepherd ; ver. 15, “ Take unto thee instruments,” or accou- 
trements, “of a foolish shepherd,” that are no way fit for the business, such 
a shepherd’s coat, and bag, and staff, as a foolish shepherd would appear in; 
for such a shepherd shall be set over them, ver. 16, that instead of protecting 
them shall oppress them, and do them mischief. 1. They shall be under the 
inspection of unfaithful ministers. Their scribes, and priests, and doctors of 
their law, shall bind heavy burthens upon them, and grievous to be borne; and 
with their traditions imposed shall make the ceremonial law much more a yoke 
than God had made it. The description here given of the foolish shepherd 
suits very well with the character Christ gives of the scribes and Pharisees 
Mat. xxiii. 2, They shall be under the tyranny of unmerciful princes that shall 
rule them with rigour, and make their own land as much a house of bondage 
to them as ever Egypt or Babylon were. When they had rejected him by whom 
princes decree justice, it was just they should be turned over to them who 
decree unrighteous decrees. 3. They shall be imposed upon and deluded by 
false Christs and false prophets, as our Saviour foretold, Mat. xxiv. 5. Many 
such there were, who by their seditious practices provoked the Romans, and 
hastened the ruin of the Jewish nation; but it is observable they were never 
cheated by a counterfeit Messiah, till they had refused and rejected the true 
Messiah. Now observe, 

First. What a curse this foolish shepherd should be to the people, ver. 16. 
God will for their punishment raise up a foolish shepherd, who will not do the 
duty of a shepherd; he will not “visit those that be cut off,” nor go after those 
that go astray, or seek those that are missing, to find them out, and bring them 
home, as the good Shepherd doth, Maé. xviii. 12, 13. They take no care of the 
young ones, that need their care, and are well worthy of it, as Christ doth 

sa. xl. 11. They do not heal that which was broken, which was worried and 

torn, but let it die of its bruises, when a little thing in time would have saved 
it. They do not feed those that through weakness stand still, and are ready 
to faint and cannot get forward, but leave them behind, let who will take them 
up. They do not carry that which stands still, so some read it, never do any 
thing to support the weak, and comfort the feeble-minded ; but on the con- 
trary, Ist. They are luxurious themselves. They eat of the flesh of the fat, 
they will have of the best for themselves; and, like that wicked servant that 
said, “My lord delays his coming,” they “eat and drink with the drunken,” 
and “serve their own bellies.” 2. They are barbarous to the flock. Their 
passions are as ill governed as their appetites; for when they are in a rage 
against any of the flock they “tear their” very “claws in pieces,” by over- 
driving them; they beat their hoofs; they “smite their fellow-servants.” Wve 
unto thee, O iand, when thy king is such a child! 

Secondly. What a curse this foolish shepherd should bring upon himself; 
ver. 17, “ Woe to the idol shepherd,” that, like an idol, has eyes and sees not 
that, like an idol, receives abundance of respect and homage from the people, 
and the chiefest of their offerings, but neither can nor will do them any kind- 
ness. He leaves the flock when they most need his care,—leaves them des- 
titute, and flees because he is a hireling; his doom is, that the sword of God's 
justice shall be upon his arm and his right eye, so that he shall quite lose the 
use of both. His arm shall wither and be dried up, so that he who would not 
help his friends when it was required, shall not know how to help himself; 
“his right eye shall be utterly darkened,” that he shall not discern the danger 
that his flock is in, nor know which way to look for relief. ‘This was fulfilled 
when Christ said to the Pharisees, “1 am come, that they which see may be 
made blind,” Jno. ix. 39. Those that have gifts which qualify them tu do good, 
if they do not do good with them they shall be taken away from them, ‘Those 
that should have been workmen, but were slothful and would do nothing, will 
justly have their arm dried up; and those that should hay been watchmen, but 
were sleepy, and would never look about them, wili justly have their eye 


blinded. 
CHAPTER XII. 


The apostle, Gal. iv. 25, 26, distinguished between Jerusalem which now is, and is in 
bondage with her children, the remaining carcass of the Jewish church that rejected 
Christ, and Jerusalem that is from above, that is free, and is the mother of us all,—the 
Christian church, the spiritual Jerusalem, which God has chosen to put his name there. 
In the chapter before we read the doom of the former, and left that carcass to be a prey 
to the eagles that should be gathered to it. Now in this chapter we have the blessings 
of the latter, many precious promises mace to the gospel — by him who, ver. 1, 
declares his power to make them good. It is promised, I. That the attempts of the 
church’s enemies against her shall be to theirown ruin, and they shall find it is at their 
peril if they do her any hurt, ver. 2—4,6. II, That the endeavours of the church’s 
friends and patrons for her good shall be pious, regular, and successful, ver. 5. ILI. 
That God will protect and strengthen the meanest and weakest that belong to his church, 
and work salvation for them, ver. 7,8. 1V. That as a preparative forall his mercy, and 
a pledge of it, he will pour upon them a spirit of prayer and repentance, the products 


The triumphs of the Church are bloodless, but their accomplishment 
involves struggles comparable to war. 

ix. 16. For “the stones of a crown, lifted up as an ensign upon his 
land,” we may render “stones of ornament,” or “ ornamental stones 
lifted up over the land.” 

ix. 17. The corn is not what the young men eat, and the new wine 
is not what the maidens drink, bit the harvest and vintage which 


they gather. 


x. 1. The whole rainy season is divided into two portions, of 
which the former rain is first, and the latter rain that which falls 
some months later. 

x. 2, The Hebrew word teraphim is the one here rendered “ idols.” 
It is supposed that these teraphim were images which were kept as 
a sort of household gods, like the Roman Lares and Penates. 
The Jews have strange stories respecting the teraphim and their 
use as oracles, The word for “ diviners” suggests no particular mode of 
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wh.ch shall be universal and very particular, ver. 9—14. These promises were of use 
then to the pious Jews that lived in the troublous times under Antiochus, and other 
persecutors and oppressors, and they are still to be improved in every age for the direct- 
ing of our prayers, and the encouraging of our hopes, with reference to the gospel 
church, 


fE\HE burden of the word of the Lorp for Israel, 
Saith the Lorp, which stretcheth forth the heavens, 
And layeth the foundation of the earth, 
And formeth the spirit of man within him 
2 Behold, I will make Jerusalem a cup of trembling unto 
all the people round about, 
When they shall be in the siege 


Both against Judah and against Jerusalem 


8 And in that day will 1 make Jerusalem 
A burdensome stone for all people: 
All that burden themselves with it shall be cut in pieces, 
Though all the people of the earth be gathered together 
4 In that day, saith the Lorn, [against it. 
I will smite every horse with astonishment, 
And his rider with madness : 
And I will open mine eyes upon the house of Judah, 
And will smite every horse of the people with blindness. 
5 And the governors of Judah shall say in their heart, 
The inhabitants of Jerusalem shadd be my strength 
In the Lorp of hosts their God. 
6 In that day will I make the governors of Judah 
Like an hearth of fire among the wood, 
And like a torch of fire in a sheaf ; 
And they shall devour all the people round about, 
On the right hand and on the left: 
And Jerusalem shall be inhabited again in her own place, 


Even in Jerusalem. 
7 The Lorp also shall save the tents of Judah first, 
That the glory of the house of David 
And the glory of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
Do not magnify themselves against Judah. [Jerusalem ; 
8 In that day shall the Lorp defend the inhabitants of 
And he that is feeble among them at that day shall be as 
And the house of David shad/ be as God, [ David ; 
As the angel of the Lorp before-them. 


Here is, First. The title of this charter of promises made to God’s Israel. [t is 
“the burden of the word of the Lord,” a Divine prediction; it is of weight in 
the delivery of it; it is to be pressed upon the people, and will be very pressing 
in the accomplishmentof it. It is a burthen, a heavy burthen to all the church’s 
enemies, like that talent of lead, ch. v. 7, 8; but it is for Israel,—it is for their com- 
fort and benefit. As even the fiery law, Deu. xxxiii. 2, so the fiery prophecies 
and fiery providences that come from God’s right hand, come for them. The 
word that speaks terror to their enemies speaks peace to them; as the pillar 
of cloud and fire which turned a bright side towards the Israelites to direct 
and encourage them, but a black side towards the Egyptians to terrify and 
dispirit them. Happy they that have even the burthens of God’s word for 
them, as well as the facings of it. ‘ 

Secondly. The title of him that grants this charter, which is prefixed to it, to 
shew that he hath both authority to make these eves and ability to make 
them good; for he is the Creator of the world, and our Creator, and therefore 
has an incontestable, irresistible dominion, 1. He stretcheth out the heavens. 
Not only he did so at the first, when he said, “ Let there be a firmament,” and 
he made the firmament, but he doth so still; he keeps them stretched out like 
a curtain; keeps them from running in, and will do so till the end comes, when 
the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll. No bounds can be set to his 

ower that stretcheth out the heavens, nor can any thing be too hard for 
hime: 2. He “layeth the foundation of the earth,” and keeps it firm and fixed 
on its own basis, or rather on its own axis, though it is founded on the seas, 
Ps. xxiv. 1,2; nay, though it is hung upon nothing, Job xxvi. 7. The founder 
of this earth is no doubt the ruler of it, and judgeth init; and they deceive 
themselves who say, The Lord has forsaken the earth; for if he had it would 
have sunk, since it is he that not only did lay its foundations at first, but doth 
still lay them, stilluphold them. 3. He “formeth the spirit of man within him,” 
that is, “he made us these souls,” Jer. xxxviii. 16. He not only breathed into 
the first man, but still breathes into every man the breath of life. The body is 
derived from the fathers of our flesh, but the soul is infused by the Father of 
spirits, Heb. xii. 9. He fashioneth men’s hearts; they are in his hand, and he 
turns them as the rivers of water, and casts them into what mould he pleaseth, 


so as to serve his own purposes with them; and can therefore save his church | 


by inspiriting his friends, and dispiriting his enemies, and will eternally save 
all his chosen by forming their spirits anew. ‘ 
Thirdly. The promises themselves that are here made them, by which the 
church shall be secured, and in which all its friends may enjoy a holy security. 
1. It is promised that, whatever attacks the enemies of the church may make 
upon her purity or peace, they will certainly issue in their own confusion. ‘The 
enemies of God and of its kingdom bear a great deal of malice and ill-will to 
Jerusalem, and form designs for its destruction; but it will prove at last that 
they are but preparing ruin for themselves. Jerusalem is in safety, and they 
are in all the danger that fight against it. This is here illustrated by three 


comparisons: 


ZECHA RYT AW XT, 
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Ist. Jerusalem shall be a cup of trembling to all that lay siege to it, ver. % 
They promise themselves that it shall be to them a cup of wine, which they 
| Shall easily and with pleasure drink off; and they thirst for its spoils, nay, they 
thirst for its blood, as for such a cup; but it shall prove a cup of slumber, nay, 
a cup of poison to them, which when they take into their hands, and think it is 
| all their own, they shall not be able to drink off, the fumes of it shall give them 
enough. When the kings were assembled against her, and saw how God was 
| known in her palaces for a refuge, they trembled and hasted away; fear took 

hold upon them, as we find, Ps. xlviii. 3-6. Thus Alexander the Great was 
| struck with amazement when he met Jaddus the high priest, and was deterred 
| thereby from offering any violence to Jerusalem. Wien Sennacherib laid 
| Siege against Judah and Jerusalem he found them such acup of stupifying wine 
as laid all his mighty men asleep, Ps. Ixxvi.5,6. Some read it, I will make Jeru- 
salem a post of contrition, or breaking. They that make any attempts upon 
Jerusalem do but run their heads against a post, which they cannot move, 
but_are sure to hurt themselves. The blast of the terrible ones is as a storm 
against the wall, Zsa. xxv. 4, broken by it, but not shaking it. God’s church 
is a cup of consolation to all her friends, Zsa. Ixv.1; but a cup of trembling to 
all that would either deoauch her by errors and corruptions or destroy her by 
wars and persecutions: Jsa. li. 22, 23. 

2nd. Jerusalem shall be a burthensome stone to all that attempt to remove it, 
or carry it away, ver. 3. All the people of the earth are here supposed to be 
gathered together against it, some one time and some another. ‘There has 
been a succession of enemies from age to age making war upon the church; 
nay, though they were all at once in a confederacy against it, and had formed 
a resolution to “ cut off the name of Israel, that it should be no more in remem- 
brance,” Ps. |xxxiii. 4, they will find it a task too hard for them; they are for 
keeping up and advancing the kingdom of sin in the world, look upon Jerusalem, 
even the church of God, as the great obstacle to their designs, and they must 
have it out of the way; but they will find it heavier than they think itis; so that. 
First. They cannot remove it. God will have a church in the world in spite of 
them; it is built upon a rock, and is as“ mount Zion that abideth for ever,” 
Ps. cxxv.1. This “stone cut out of the mountain without bands” will not onl 
keep its ground, but fill the earth, Dan. ii. 35. Nay, Secondly. It will break 
in pieces all that burthen themselves with it, as that stone smote the image, 
Dan. ii. 45; all that think themselves a match for it shall be cut in pieces by it. 
Some think it is an allusion to a sport which Jerome, upon this place, saith 
was in use among the Jews, as among us. Young men tried theirstrength, and 
strove for mastery, by heaving up great stones, which, if they proved too heavy 
for them, fell upon them and bruised them. Those that make a jest of reli- 
gion, and banter sacred things, will find them a burthensome stone,—that it is ill 
pang with edge-tools; and though they make light of it, saying, “‘ Am not Lin 
sport?” they bring upon themselves an insupportable sinking load of guilt. 
Our Saviour seems to allude to these words when he speaks of himself as a 
burthensome stone to those that would not have him as their foundation 
stone, which shall “fall upon them, and grind them to powder,” Mat. xxi. 44. 

3rd. The governors of Judah shali be among their enemies “like a hearth of 
fire among the wood,” and “a torch of fire in a sheaf,” ver. 6. Not that their 
own passions shall make them incendiaries and firebrands to all about them; 
no, Zion’s King is meek and lowly, and ali subordinate governors must be like 
him; but God’s justice will make them avengers of his cause and theirs upon 
their enemies. ‘They that contend with them will find it is like an opposition 
given by briers and thorns to a consuming fire, Jsa. xxvii. 4; it will go through 
them, and burn them together. It is God’s wrath, and not theirs, that is the 
fire which devour the adversaries; God’s fire is said to be in Zion, and his 
furnace in Jerusalem, Jsa. xxxi. 9. The enemies thought to be as water to this 
fire to extinguish it, and put it quite out; but God will make them as wood, 
nay, as a sheaf of corn, which is more combustible to this fire, not only to be 
consumed by it, but to be made thereby to burn the more strongly. When 
God would make Abimelech and the men of Shechem one®%nother’s destroyers, 
fire is said to “come out from the one to devour the other,” Jud. ix. 20. So 
here, fire shall come out from the governors of Judah to devour all the people 
round about, as from the mouth of God’s witnesses to consume those who 
offer to hurt them, fev. xi. 5. The persecutors of the primitive church found 
this fulfilled in it, witness Lactantius’ history of God’s judgments upon the 
primitive persecutors, and the confession of Julian the apostate at last: ‘Thou 
hast overcome me, O thou Galilean.’ The church’s motto may be, Nemo me 
impune lacessit,—‘ He that assails me does it at his peril.’ If you are weary of 
your life, persecute the Christians, was once a proverb. r 

2. It is promised that God will infatuate the counsels, and enfeeble the 
courage, of the church’s enemies; ver. 4, “In that day,” when the people of 
the earth are gathered together against Jerusalem, “T will smite every horse 
with astonishment, and his rider with madness; ” and again, “I will smite every 
horse of the people with blindness,” so that they shall be no way serviceable to 
them; blinding tna horses will be as bad as houghing them. The horses and their 
horsemen shall both forget the military exercise to which they were trained; 
and instead of keeping ranks, and observing the rules of their discipline, they 
shall both go mad and ruin themselves. The church’s infantry shall be quite 
too hard for the enemy’s cavalry; and those that are upbraided with trusting 
in horses shall be baffled by those who were forbidden to multiply horses. 

3. It is promised that Jerusalem shall be repeopled and replenished; ver. 6, 
“Jerusalem shall be inhabited again in her own place, even in Jerusalem. 
The natives of Jerusalem shall not an ae dohag in a colony in some other coun- 
try, and build a city there, and call that Jerusalem, and see the promises 
fulfilled in that, as those in New England called their towns by the names of 
towns in Old England; no, they shall have a New Jerusalem upon the same 
foundation, the same spot of ground, with the old one. They had sv after their 
return out of captivity; but this was to have its full accomplishment in the 
gospel church, which is a Jerusalem inhabited in its own place; for, the Gospel 
being to be preached to all the world, it may call every place its own. 

4. it is promised that the inhabitants of Jerusalem shall be enabled to defend 
themselves, and yet shall be taken under the Divine protection, ver. 8. See here 
in what method God preserves his church, and those that are his, from the gates 
of hell to and through the gates of heaven. Ist. He doth himself secure them; 
“In that day shall the Lord defend the inhabitants of Jerusalem ;” not only 
Jerusalem itself from being taken and destroyed, but every inhabitant of it from 
being any way damaged. God will not only be a wall of fire about the city to 
fortify that, but he will compass particular persons with his favour as with a 
shield, so that no dart of the besiegers shall touch them. 2nd, He doth it by 
giving them strength and courage to help themselves. What God works in his 
people by his grace contributes more to their preservation and defence than 
what he works for them by his providence. “The God of Israel gives strength 
and power to his people,” that they may do their part, and then he will not be 
wanting to do his. It is the glory of God to strengthen the weak that most 
need his help, that see and own their need of it, and will be the most thankful 
for it. First. In that day the feeblest of the inhabitants of Jerusalem shall 
be as David, shall be men of war, as bold and brave, as skilful and strong, as 


| David himself; shall undertake and accomplish great things, as David did, and 


become as serviceable to Jerusalem in guarding it as David bimself was in 


divination, though it would appear that one of their methods was by 
the alleged interpretation of dreams. Q 

x. 3. The “shepherds” were perhaps the chiefrulers, and the“ goats” 
were rather the leaders of the people than the people themselves. 

x. 4. “Out of him,” #.e., Judah, “came the corner,” &c.: the word 
“corner” may describe a tower upon a city wall, and as a metaphor 
may stand for-a prince who is exalted above the people, and set for 
their protection. The “nail” or tent pin also figuratively denotes 
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either a prince or some one who is a.chief support of the state. The 
“battle-bow ” isan emblem of a defender. For “ oppressor” we must 
substitute “ruler.” Together” means much the same as “one and 
all.” As the context indicates that this is a prophecy, the sense will 


be clearer if for “came forth” we substitute the future tense, “shall — 


come forth.” as the Hebrew has it. 


x. 6. “The house of Joseph” comprised Ephraim and Manass oh, but. # cs 
as Ephraim, in verse 7, it may signify the tribes of Israel, or the ten. — 
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founding it, and as formidable as he was to the enemies of it. See what Divine 
grace doth, It makes children not only men, but champions; makes weak 
saints to be not only good soldiers, but great soldiers, ike David; and see 
how God often doth his own work as easily and effectually, and more to his 
own glory, ny weak and obscure instruments, than by the most illustrious. 
Secondly. “The house of David shall be as God,” that is, “as the angel of the 
Lord,” before him. Zerubbabel was now the top branch of the house of David; 
he shall be endued with wisdom and grace for the service to which he is called, 
and shall go before the people as an angel; as that angel (so some think,) which 
went before the people of Israel through the wilderness, who was God him- 
self, Hx. xxiii, 20. God will increase the gifts and abilities both of the people 
and princes, in proportion to the respective services for which they are de- 
signed. It was said of David that he was “as an angel of God to discern 
good and bad,” 2 Sam. xiv. 17. Such shall now the house of David be. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem shall be as strong and as fit for action as nature made 
David,.and their magistrates as wise and fit for counsel as grace made him; 
but this was to have its full accomplishment in Christ, Now, the house of 
David looked little and mean, and its glory was eclipsed ; but in Christ the house 
of David shone more bright than ever, and its countenance was as that of an 
angel. In him it became more blessed, and more a blessing, than ever it had been, 

5, It is promised that there shall be a very good understanding between the 
city and the country, and the balance shall be kept even between them. There 
shall be no mutual envies or jealousies between them; they shall not keep up 
any separate interests, but shall heartily unite in their counsels, and act in 
concert for the common good; and this happy agreement between the city and 
the country, the head and the body, is very necessary to the health, welfare, 
and safety of any nation. 

lst. The governors of Judah, the magistrates and gentry of the country, shall 
think bononrebly of the citizens, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the merchants 
and tradesmen. They shall not run them down, and contrive how to keep them 
under; but they shall say in their hearts, not in compliment, but in sincerity, 
“The inhabitants of Jerusalem shall be my strength,” the strength of my 
country, of my family, “in the Lord of hosts their God,” ver. 5. They will 
therefore upon all cecasions pay respect and deference to Jerusalem as the 
mother city, the ruling city, and the city that is to be first served, because they 
look upon it to be the bulwark of the nation, and its strongest fortification in 
times of public danger and distress, which therefore they would all come in to 
the asisistance of, and come under the protection of; and this not so much 
because it was arich city, and money is the sinews of war, or because it was a 
aie city,and could bring the greatest numbers into the field, or because its 
nhabitants were generally the most ingenious active men, the best soldiers, and 
the best commanders—“ Of Zion it shall be said, that this and that” brave “man 
was born there”—but because it was a holy city, where God’s house and house- 
hold, the temple and the priests were, where his worship was kept up, and his 
feasts observed; and because it should now be more than ever a praying city, for 
“upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem” God will “ pour a spirit of supplication,” 
ver. 10. Therefore the governors of Judah shall say, “ These are my strength ;” 
they are so upon the account of their relation to, their interest in, and their 
communion with, “the Lord of hosts their God;” because the Lord of hosts is 
in a particular manner their God, for “in Salem is his tabernacle, and his 
dwelling-place in Zion,” therefore “they shall be my strength.” Note, It is well 
with a kingdom when its great men know how to value its good men, when its 
governors look upon religion and religious people to be their strength, and 
that it is their interest to support them, and learn to call godly praying people, 
and skilful faithful ministers, the chariots and horsemen of laraels as Joash 
called Elisha, and not the troublers of the land, as Ahab called Elijah. 

2nd. The court and the city shall not despise or look with contempt upon 
the inhabitants of the country, no, not the meanest of them, much less upon 
the governors of Judah, for God will put signal honour upon Judah, and so 
save them from the contempt of their brethren. As Jerusalem was dignified 
by special ordinances, so Judah shall be dignified with special providences. God 
saith, ver. 3, “1 will open mine eyes upon the house of Judah,” upon the poor 
country people. Proud men scornfully overlook them, but the great God will 
graciously look dine them, and look after them. Nay, ver. 7, “The Lord shall 
save the tents of Judah first.” They that dwell in tents lie most exposed; but 
God will remarkably protect and deliver those that dwell in Jerusalem. He 
will appear glorious in what he doth for the “inhabitants of his villages in 
Israel,” Jud. vy. 11. “Thus, in the mystical body, God “gives more abundant 
honour to that part which lacked, that there may be no schism in the body: see 
1 Cor. xii. 22—25; which is the reason here given why the glory of the house of 
David, that has great pores and the glory of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
that have great wealth, and both which live in great pomp and pleasure, 
“may not magnify themselves against Judah,” ane the tents of Judah, the 
dwellers in which work hard and fare hard, and perhaps are not so well-bred. 
Note, Courtiers and citizens ought not to despise country people, or look with 
disdain upon those whom God opens his eyes upon, and who are first saved 
while it is so hard for the rich and great to enter the kingdom of God. If God 
by his grace has magnified the dwellers in the tents of Judah, having chosen 
the weak and foolish things of the world, and chosen to employ them, we 
affront him if we vilify them, or magnify ourselves against them, Jas. ii. 5, 6. 
This promise has a farther reference to the gospel church, in which no differ- 
ence shall be mage between high and low, rich and poor, bond and free, cireum- 
cision and uncireumcision; but all shall be alike weleome to Christ, and 

artake of his benefits, Col. iii. 11. Jerusalem shall not then be thought, as it 
bea been, more holy than other parts of the land of Israel. 


9 And it shall come to pass in that day, 
That 1 will seek to destroy all the nations that come 
against Jerusalem. 
19 And I will pour upon the house of David, 
And upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
‘The spirit of grace and of supplications : 
And they shall look upon me whom they have pierced, 
And they shall mourn for him, 
_ As one mourneth for Ais only son, 
And shall be in bitterness for him, 
As one that is in bitterness for Ais firstborn. 
11 In that day shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, 
As the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megid- 
12 And the land shall mourn, every family apart; [don. 
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The family of the house of David apart, and their wives 
apart ; [apart ; 
The family of the house of Nathan apart, and their wives 
13 The family of the house of Levi apart, and their wives 
apart ; 
The family of Shimei apart, and their wives apart ; 
14 All the families that remain, 
Every family apart, and their wives apart. 


VALLEY OF MEGIDDO.—ver. 11. 


The day here spoken of is the day of Jerusalem’s defence and deliverance, 
that glorious day when God will appear for the salvation of his people, which 
if it do refer to the successes which the Jews had against their enemies in the 
time of the Maccabees, yet certainly it looks far to the gospel day,—to Christ’s 
victories over the powers of darkness, and the great salvation he has wrought 
for his chosen. ow we have here an account of two remarkable works 
designed in that day. i . ; 

First. A glorious work of God to be wrought for his people ; “I will seek to 
destroy all the nations that come against Jerusalem,” ver. 9. Nations came 
against Jerusalem, many and mighty nations; but they shall all be destroyed, 
their power shall be broken and their attempts baffled; the mischief they 
intend shall return upon their own head. God will seek to destroy them, not 
as if he were at a loss for ways and means to bring it about,—infinite wisdom was 
never nonplussed; but his seeking to do it intimates that he is very earnest 
and intent upon it,—he is jealous for Zion with great jealousy, and has the 
day of vengeance in his heart—and that he overrules means and instruments, 
and all the motions and operations of second causes, in order to it. He is 
framing evil against them; when he seems to be setting them up he is at 
to destroy them. In Christ’s first coming, he sought to destroy him that ha 
the power of death, and did destroy him; bruised the serpent’s head, and broke 
all the powers of darkness that fought against God’s kingdom among men, and 
the faithful friends and subjects of that_kingdom,—spoiled them, and made a 
show of them openly. Inhis second coming he will complete their destruction, 
when he shall put down all opposing rule, principality, and power, and death 
itself shall be swallowed up in that victory,—the last enemy that shall be 
destroyed of all that fought against Jerusalem. — ; 

Secondly. A gracious work of God to be wrought in his people, in order to the 
work that is to be wrought for them. When he seeks to destroy their enemies 
he will “ pour upon them the spirit of grace and supplication.” Note, When God 
intends great mercy for his people, the first thing he doth is to set them a pray- 
ing. Thus he seeks to destroy their enemies by stirring them up to seek to him 
that he would do it for them; because, though he has purposed it and promised 
it, and it is for his own glory to do it, yet he will “for this be inquired of by 
the house of Israel,” W’ze. xxxvi. 37. Ask, and it shall be given; this honour 
will he have to himself, and this honour will he put upon prayer and upon 
praying people. And it is a happy presage to the distressed church of deliver- 
ance approaching, and is, as it were, the dawning of its day when his people 
are stirred up to cry mightily to him for it. But this promise has reference to, 
and is performed in, the graces of the Spirit given to all believers, as that 
Isa. xliy. 3, “1 will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, which was fulfilled when 
Jesus was glorified, Jno. vii. 39. It is a promise of the Spirit, and with him of 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly things by Christ. Now observe here, _ 

1. On whom these blessings are poured out. Ist. On the house of David, on 
the great men, for they are no more and no better than the srace of God makes 
them. It was promised, ver. 8, that “ the house of David” shall be “as the 
angel of the Lord.” Now in order to that the Spirit of grace is poured upon 
them; for the more the saints have of the Spirit of grace, the more like they ar» 
to the holy angels. When God was about to ch eg ed the land, he poured 
his Spirit of grace upon the house of David, the leading men of the land. 1* 
bodes well to a people when they go before the rest in that which is good, ag 
2 Chr. xx. 5. The house of David is all summed up in Jesus Christ, the spn of 
David, and upon him, as the head, the Spirit of grace is poured out, from him 
to be diffused to all his members; “from his fulness we receive, and grace for 
grace.” 2nd. On the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the common people; for the 
operations of the Spirit are the same upon the mean and weak Christians that 
they are upon the strong and more grown. The inhabitants of Jerusalem can- 
not influence public affairs by their powers and policies so as the great men of 
the house of David may, yet they may do good service by their prayers, and 
therefore upon them the Spirit shall be poured out. The church is Jerusalem, 
the heavenly Jerusalem; all true believers that have their conversation in 


x. 8—12. The exposition of this passage involves some questions 
for the discussion of which we have not space. It is clearly indicated 
that the Jews would be scattered and would not be forgotten, but 
be restored. When the restoration would take place, and how it 
should be understood, are questions to which different answers are 
given. Egypt and Assyria are especially named as principal places 
in which Jews na dwelt, whether in captivity or otherwise. ‘The 
references to “the sea” and “the river” in verse 11 are to the Red Sea 


and the Euphrates, which would offer no obstacle to the return of Israel 
when God should bring his people home, Egypt and Assyria them- 
selves would come-to ruin. 

xi. 1, 2. It is with reason thought that the trees enumerated in 
these verses are put for the timber of the Temple, the ruin of which 
is set forth. Possibly a wider desolation may be meant, but at what 
time and under what circumstances cannot be certainly decided. 

xi. 4—17. The best course to pursue in reference to this remark 
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hetven are inhabitants of this Jerusalem, and (o them this promise belongs,— 
God will pour out his Spirit upon them. This is that earnest which all that 
believe in Christ shall receive; thus are they sanctified, thus are they sealed. 

2. What these blessings are. “I will pour upon them the Spirit.” ‘That 
includes all good things, as it qualifies us for the favour of God and all his 
other gifts. He will pour out the Spirit, Ist. Asa Spirit of grace, to sanctify 
us, and to make us gracious. 2nd. As a Spirit of supplication, inclining us to, 
instructing and assisting us in, the duty of prayer. Note, Wherever the Spirit 
is given as a Spirit of grace, he is given as a Spirit of sanctification. Wherever 
he is a Spirit of adoption, he “teacheth to ery, Abba, Father.” As soon as ever 
Paul was converted, ‘‘ Behold, he prays,” Acts ix. 11. You may as soon find a 
living man without breath as a living saint without prayer. ‘There is a more 


plentiful effusion of the spirit of prayer now under the Gospel than was under | 


the law; and the farther the work of sanctification is carried in us, the better is 
the work of supplication carried on by us. 

3. What the effect of them will be. “I will pour upon them the Spirit of 
grace. 
they believed and shall rejoice; and it is true that that is one of the fruits of 
the pouring out of the Spirit, whence we read of the joy of the Holy Ghost. 
But it follows, They shall mourn, for there is a holy mourning that is the effect 
of the pouring out of the Spirit, a mourning for sin, which is of use to quicken 
faith in Christ, and qualify for joy in God. It is here made the matter of 
a promise that they shall mourn, for there is a mourning that will end in 
rejoicing, and hath a blessing entailed upon it. This mourning is a fruit of the 
Spirit of grace, an evidence of a work of grace in the soul, and a companion of 
the Spirit of supplication, as it expresseth lively affections working in prayer; 
hence prayers and tears are often put together, 2 Kin. xx. 5. Jacob, that 
wrestler with God, wept and made supplication. But here it is a mourning 
for sin that is the effect of the pouring out of the Spirit. 

Ist. It isa mourning grounded upon a sight of Christ; “They shall look on 
him whom they have pierced, and shall mourn for him.” Here, First. It is 
foretold that Christ should be pierced, and this Scripture is quoted as that 
which was fulfilled when Christ’s side was pierced upon the cross: see 
Jno. xix. 37. Secondly. He is spoken of as one whom we have pierced. It 
is spoken primarily of the Jews, who persecuted him to the death, (and we 


find that they who pierced him are distinguished from the other kindreds of | 


the earth that shall wail because of him, Rev.i.7,) yet it is true of us all as 
sinners; we have pierced Christ, inasmuch as our sins were the cause of his 
death, for he was wounded for our transgressions, and they are the grief of his 
soul. Heis broken with the whorish heart of sinners, who therefore are said 
to crucify him afresh, and put him to open shame. Thirdly. Those that truly 
repent of sin look upon Christ as one whom they have pierced, who was pierced 
for their sins, and is pierced by them; and this engageth them to look unto 
him as those that are deepl concerned for him. Fourthly. This is the effect 
of their looking to Christ, it makes them mourn. This was particularly ful- 
filled in those to whom Peter preached Christ crucified; when they heard it 
they who had had a hand in piercing him were pricked to the heart, and cried 
out, ““ What shall we do?” It is fulfilled in all those who sorrow for sin after a 
godly sort; they look to Christ and mourn for him, not so much for his suffer- 
ings as for their own sins that procured them, Note, The genuine sorrows 
of a penitent soul flow from the believing sight of a pierced Saviour. Looking 
by faith upon the cross of Christ will set us a mourning for sin after a godly 
sort. 

2nd. It is a great mourning. First. It is like the mourning of a parent for 
the death of a beloved child. They shall mourn for sin as one mourneth for 
an only son, in whose grave the hopes of his family are buried, and shall be 
inwardly “in bitterness as one th-2t is in bitterness for his firstborn;” as the 
Egyptians were when there was 2 ery throughout the land for the death of 
their firstborn. The sorrow of children for the death of their parents is some- 
times counterfeited, is often small, and soon wears off and is forgotten; but the 
sorrow of parents for a child, for a son, for an only son, for a firstborn, is 
natural, sincere, unforced, and unaffected; it is secret and lasting. Such are 
the sorrows of atrue penitent, flowing purely from love to Christ above any 
other. Secondly. It is like the mourning of the people for the death of a wise 
and good prince. 
valley of Megiddon,” where good king Josiah was slain, for whom there was 
a general lamentation, ver. 11; and perhaps the greater 
it was their sin that provoked God to 


eprive them of so great a blessing ; 


therefore they cried out, “The crown is fallen from our head; woe unto us, | 


for we have sinned,” Lam, v, 16. Christ is our king; our sins were his death, 
and for that reason ought to be our grief. 


ard. It is a general, universal mourning; ver. 12, “The land shall mourn.” | 
The land itself put on mourning at the death of adh abe there was then | 


“darkness over all the land,” and the earth trembled. But this is a promise 
that, in consideration of the death of Christ, multitudes shall be effectual! 
brought to sorrow for sin, and turn to God; it shall be such a universal, 
racious mourning as was when “all the louse of Israel lamented after the 
ord,’ 1 Sam. vii. 2. Some think this is yet to have its complete accomplish- 
ment in the general conversion of the Jewish nation. 

4th. It is also a private, particular mourning. There shall be not only a 
mourning of the land by its representatives in a general assembly, as Jud. ii. 5 
when the place was called Bochim, ‘a place of weepers,’ but it shall spread 
itself into all corners of the land. “ Every family apart” shall mourn,” ver. 12; 
“ail the families that remain,” ver. 14._ All have contributed to the guilt, and 
therefore all shall share in the grief. Note, The exercises of devotion should 
be performed by private families among themselves, besides their joining in 
public assemblies for religious worship. National fasts must be observed not 
only in our synagogues but in our houses. In the mourning here foretold the 
wives mourn apart by themselves, in their own apartment, as “ Esther and her 
maids.” And some think it intimates their denying themselves the use even of 
lawful delights in a time of general humiliation, 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

Four several families are here instanced as examples to others in this 
mourning. J irst. T'wo of them are royal families; the house of David, in 
Solomon, and the house of Nathan, another son of David, brother to Solo- 
mon, from whom Zerubbabel descended, as appears by Christ’s genealogy, 
Lu. iii. 27—31. The house of David, particularly that of Nathan, which is now 
the chief branch of that house, shall go before in this good work; the greatest 

rinces must not think themselves exempted from the law of repentance, 
But rather obliged most solemnly to express it, for the exciting of others, 
as Hezekiah humbled himself, 2 Chr. xxxii. 26; the princes and the king, 
2 Chr. xii. 6; and the king of Nineveh, Jon. iii. 6. Secondly. Two of them 
are sacred families; ver. 13, “The family of the house of Levi,” which was 
God's tribe, and in it particularly the family of Shimei, which was a branch of 
the tribe of Levi, 1 Chr. vi. 17; and eahaly some of the descendants of that 
family were now of note for preachers to the people, or ministers to the altar. 
As the princes must mourn for the sins of the magistracy, so must the priests 
for the iniquity of the holy things. In times of general tribulation and humili- 
ation the Lord’s ministers are concerned to “ weep between the porch and the 
altar,” Joel ii. 17, and not only there, but in their houses apart; for in what 


able passage will be to trace the current of thought. God says 
to the prophet, in effect, “Feed the flock which is doomed to be 
slaughtered, and seems to be looked upon by its shepherds as only 
meant to be slaughtered.” The flock is still the people, and the 
shepherds are their rulers. In verse 7 the prophet says he will feed 
the poor flock, i.e, would be their shepherd. He therefore takes the 
staves of office, and proceeds with his commission, but difficulties 
arise, and the agreement is cancelled. When he asks for his hire 
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One would think it should follow, And they shall look on him whom ; 


ecause they were told | 


It shall be like “the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the ' 
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families should godliness, both in the form and in the power of it, be found, if 
not in ministers’ families ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Some farther promises relating to gospel times; here is a pro- 
mise of the remission of sins, ver. 1; and of the reformation of manners, ver. 2; and 
particularly of the convicting and silencing of false prophets, ver. 2—6. II. A clear 
prediction of the sufferings of Christ, and the dispersion of his disciples thereupon, 
ver. 7; and of the destruction of the greater part of the Jewish nation not long after, 
ver. 8; and of the purifying of a remnant of them, a peculiar people to God, ver. 9. 


N that day there shall be a fountain opened 

To the house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 

For sin and for uncleanness. [lem 

And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lorp of 
hosts, : 

That I will cut off the names of the idols out of the land, 

And they shall no more be remembered : 

And also I will cause the prophets and the unclean spirit 
to pass out of the land [phesy, 

And it shall come to pass, ‘hat when any shall yet pro- 

Then his father and his mother that begat him shall 
say unto him, 

Thou shalt not live ; 

For thou speakest lies in the name of the Lorp: 

And his father and his mother that begat him 

Shall thrust him through when he prophesieth 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the prophets shall be ashamed 

Every one of his vision, when he hath prophesied ; 

Neither shall they wear a rough garment to deceive. 

But he shall say, I am no prophet, I am an husbandmea ; 

For man taught me to keep cattle from my youth. 

And one shall say unto him, 

What are these wounds in thine hands? 

Then he shall answer, [friends. 

Those with which I was wounded im the house of my 


Behold here the Lamb of God taking away the sin of the world, the sin of 
“a, church; for therefore was the Son of God manifested, to take away our sin, 
1 Jno. iii. 5. ; 

First. He takes away the guilt of sin by the blood of his cross; ver. 1, “In 
that day,” in the goshel day, “there shall be a fountain opened,” that is, pro- 
vision made, for the cleansing of all those from the pollutions of sin that trul 
repent_and are sorry for them. In that day, when the Spirit of grace is poure 
out to set them a mourning for their sins, they shall not mourn as those that 
have no hope, but they shall have their sins pardoned, and the comfort of it 
in their bosoms. Their consciences shall be purified and paciiod by the “blood 
of Christ, which cleanseth from all sin,” 1 Jno. i. 7; for Christ is exalted to give 
both repentance and remission of sins, and where he gives the one no doubt 
he gives the other. This fountain opened is the pierced side of Jesus Christ, 
spoken of just before, ch. xii. 10, for thence came thereout blood and water, 
and both for cleansing. And those who look upon Christ pierced, and mourn 
for their sins that pierced him, and are therefore in bitterness for him, may look 
again upon Christ pierced, and rejoice in him, because it pleased the Lord thus to 
smite this rock that it might be to us “a fountain of living waters.” See here, 

1. How weare polluted. Weare allso; we have sinned, and sin is unclean- 
ness ; it defiles the mind and conscience, renders us odious to God, and uneasy 
in ourselves; unfit to be employed in the service of God and admitted into 
communion with him, as those that were caremenany, unclean were shut out 
of the sanctuary. ‘The house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem are 
under sin, spate is uncleanness, The truth is, we are all as an unclean thing, 
and deserve to have our portion with the unclea... 

2. How we may be purged. Behold there is a fountain opened for us to wash 
in, and streams flowing to us from that fountain, so that ifwe be not made 
clean it is our own fault. The blood of Christ, and God’s pardoning mercy in 
that blood, revealed in the new covenant, is, Ist. A fountain; for there is in 
them an inexhaustible fulness. There is mercy enough in God, and merit 
enough in Christ, for the forgiving of the greatest sins and sinners, upon gospel 
terms. “Such were some of you, but r i nder 


ou are washed,” 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
the law there was a brazen laver and a brazen sea to wash in; those were but 
vessels, but we have a fountain to apply ourselves to, overflowing, ever-flow- 
ing. 2nd. It is a fountain opened; for whoever will may come and take the 
benefit of it. It is opened not only to the house of David, but to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem; to the poor and mean as well as to the rich and great; or it is 
opened to all believers, who, as the spiritual seed of Christ, are of the house 
of David, and, as living members of the church, are inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem. Through Christ all that believe are justified; are’ “ washed from their 
cps in his blood,” that they may be “made to our God kings and priests,” 

ev. i. 5, 6. 

Secondl . He takes away the dominion of sin by the power of his grace, even 
of palevéa: sins. This evermore accompanies the former; those that are washed 
in the fountain opened, as they are justified, 8o they are sanctified ; the water 
ey sy the blood out of the pierced side of Christ. It is here promised that 
in that da 

1. Idolatry shall be quite abolished, and the people of the Jews shall be 
effectually cured of their inctination to it; ver. 2, “I will cut off the names of 
the idols out of the land.” ‘he worship of the idols of their fathers shall be so 
perfectly rooted out, that in one generation or two it shall be forgotten that 
ever there were such idols among them; thev shall either not be named at all 
or not with any respect: “ they shall be no mo ‘e remembered,” as was promis 4, 


it is estimated at thirty shekels, a paltry sum, which he throws to 
the potter who supplies the Temple with earthen vessels. The act 
in verse 14 indicates the severance of Judah from Israel, or the — 
division of the flock. The result appears in verses 15—17. The 


flock will have unprincipled and self-seeking shepherds, who will, 


nevertheless, be overtaken by the sword of justice jn due time. - The 
general idea is that the Hebrews would pass through various trials, 


which would not be unmerited. In the Messianic application of ; 


& 
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Hos. ii. 17. This was fulfilled in the rooted aversion which the Jews had 
after the captivity to idols and idolatry, and still retain to this day, and in 
the ready conversion of many to the faith of Christ, by which they were taken 
off from making an idol of the ceremonial law, as the unbelieving Jews did; 
and is still in the fulfilling when souls are brought off from the world and the 
flesh, those two great idols, that they may cleave to God only. 
2. False prophecy shall also be brought to an end. “I will cause the pro- 
phets and the unclean spirit,” that is, the prophets that are under the influence 
of the unclean spirit, to ‘‘ pass out of the land.” The devil is an unclean spirit; 
sin and uncleanness are from him; he hath his prophets, that serve his interests 
and receive their instructions from him. ‘Bake away the unclean spirit, and 
the prophets would not deceive as they do; ake away the false prophets, that 
produce sham commissions, and the unclean spirit could not do the mischief he 
doth. When God designs the silencing of the false prophets he banisheth the 
unclean spirit out of the land, that wrought in them, and was a rival with him 
for the throne in the heart. The church of the Jews, when they were addicted 
to idols, did also doat. much upon false prophets that flattered them in their 
sins with promises of impunity and peace; but here it is promised, as a blessed 
effect of the promised reformation, that they should be very much set against 
false prophets, and zealous to clear the land of them. They were so after the 
captivity, till, through the blindness of their zeal against false prophets, they 
had put Christ to death under that character, and after that there arose many 
ce ei and false prophets, and deceived many, Mat. xxiv. 11. It is here 
oreto 
Ist. That false prophets, instead of being indulged and favoured, should be 

brought to condign punishment even by their nearest relations, which would 
be as great an instance as any other of flagrant zeal against those deceivers, 
ver. 3. When a7 shall set up for pprophet, and shall speak lies in the name 
of the Lord, shall preach that which tends to draw people from God, and to 
confirm them in sin, his own parents shall be the first and most forward to 
prosecute him for it, according to the law, Dew. xiii. 6—11, “‘ If thy son entice 
thee secretly” from God, “thou shalt surely kill him.” Shew thy indignation 
against him, and prevent any farther temptation from him. His “father and 
mother shall thrust him through when he prophesieth.” Note, We ought to 
conceive, and always to retain, a very great detestation and dread of every 
thing that would draw us out of the way of our duty into by aries as those 
who cannot bear that which is evil, Rev. 11.2. A holy zeal for God and god- 
liness will make us hate sin and dread temptation most in those whom natu- 
rally we love best, and who are nearest to us; there our danger is greatest, as 
Adam’s from Eve, Job’s from his wife; and there it will be most praiseworthy 
to shew our zeal, as Levi, who in the cause of God did not acknowledge his 
brethren, or know his own children, Dew. xxxiii. 9. Thus we must hate and 
forsake our nearest relations, when they come in competition with our duty to 
God, Lu. xiv. 26. Natural affections, even the strongest, must be overruled by 
gracious affections. 

2nd, That false prophets should be themselves convinced of their sin and 
folly, and let fall their pretensions; ver. 4, ‘The prophets shall be ashamed 
every one of his vision.” ‘They shall not repeat it or insist upon it, but desire 
that it may be soreotioay and no more said of it, being ready themselves to own 
it was a sham; either because God has, by his grace, awakened their consciences 
and shewed them their error, or because the event disproves their predictions 
and gives them the lie, or because their prophecies do not meet with such a 
favourable reception as they used to meet with, but are generally despised and 
distasted. They perceive the people ashamed of them, which makes them begin 
to he ashamed of themselves; and therefore they shall no longer wear a rough 
ga Pient, or garment of hair, as the true prophets used to do, in imitation of 
Slijah, and in token of their being mortified to the pleasures and delights of 
sense. The pretenders had appeared in the habit of true prophets; but, their 
folly being now made manifest, they shall lay it aside, no more to deceive and 
impose upon unthinking, unwary people by.it. A modest dress is a very good 
thing, if it be the genuine indication of a humble heart, and is to instruct; but 
an ill thing if it be the hypocritical ba yep of a proud, ambitious heart, and is 
to deceive. Let men be peal Ae good as they seem to be, but not seem to be 
better than really they are. This pretender, as a true penitent, ~/irst. Shall 
undeceive those whom he had imposed upon. “ He shall say, | am no prophet,” 
as I have pretended to be, was never designed or set apart to the office, never 
educated or brought up for it, never conversant among the sons of the pro- 
phets; “Iam an husbandman,” and was bred to that business; I was never 
taught of God to prophesy, but taught of man to keep cattle. Amos was 
originally such a one too, and yet was afterwards called to be a prophet, 
Am. vii. 14, 15; but this deceiver never had any such call. Note, Those who 
sorrow after a godly sort for their having deceived others will be forward to 
confess their sin, and will be so just as to rectify the mistakes which they have 
been the cause of. Thus they who had used curious arts, when they were con- 
verted shewed their deeds, and by what fallacies they had cheated the people, 
Aets xix. 18. Secondly. He shall return to his own proper employment, which 
is the fittest for him. I will be a husbandman, so it may be read; I will apply 
myself to my calling again, and meddle no more with things that belong not to 
me; for man taught me to keep cattle from my youth, and cattle I will go keep, 
and never set up for a preacher any more. ote, When we are con vinced that 
we are gone out of the way of our duty, we must evidence the truth of our 
repentance by returning to it again, though it be never. so much a mortification 
tous. Thirdly. He shall acknowledge those to be his friends that by a severe 
discipline were instrumental to bring him to a sight of his error, ver. 6. hen 
e who, with the greatest assurance, had asserted himself so lately to be a 
prophet suddenly drops his claim, and saith, | am no prophet, every body wili 

e surprised at it, and some will ask, “ What are these wounds” or marks of 
stripes “in thine hands ?” How camest.thou by them? Hast thou not beer 
examined by scourging? and is not that it that has brought thee to thyself? 
(Vexatio dat intellectum,— Vexation arpa the intellect.) Hast thou not 
been beaten into this acknowledgment ? as it not the rod and reproof that 
ave thee this wisdom? And he shall own, Yes, it was; these are the wounds 
* with which | was wounded in the house of my friends,” that bound me and 
used me hardly and a beng: as a distracted man, and so brought me to my 
senses. By this it appears that those parents of the false a that “thrust 
him through,” ver. 3, did not do it till they had first tried to reclaim him by 
correction, and he would not be reclaimed; for so was the law concerning a 
disobedient son,—his parents must first have chastened him in vain, before they 
bring him forth to be stoned, Deu. xxi. 18,19. But here is another that was 
reduced by stripes, and so prevented the capital punishment; and he had that 
sense and honesty to own that shes were his friends, his real friends, who thus 
wounded him that they might reclaim him; for ‘faithful are the wounds of a 
friend,” Pr. xxvii. 6. Some good interpreters, observing how’soon this comes 
after the mention of Christ being pierced, think that these are the words of 
that great Prophet, not of the false prophet spoken of before. Christ was 
wounded in his hands when they were nailed to the cross, and after his resur- 
rection he had the marks of these wounds; and here he tells how he came by 
them: he received them as a false prophet, for the chief priests called him 
a deceiver, and upon that account would have him crucified. But he received 


verse 13, in Matt. xxvii. 9, the passage is, in the ordinary Greek text, 
ascribed to Jeremiah, but the reading is not universal. 

xii. 2. Jerusalem will be a cup of trembling, i.e., a cause of help- 
less confusion, like that of drunkenness, and it will be so not only 
to hostile nations but to Judah, when the city is besieged. Such 
appears to be the true sense of the Hebrew, though other explana- 
tions have been proposed. - 

“xii. 6. The words rendered “hearth of fire” might be translated 
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them “in the house of his friends,” the Jews, that should have been his friends, 
for he came to his own; and though they were his bitter enemies, yet he wag 
pleased to call them his friends, as he did Judas, “ Friend, wherefore art tnou 
come?” because they forwarded his sufferings for him, as he called Peter, 
Satan,—‘an adversary,’ because he dissuaded him from them. 


7 Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, [of hosts: 
And against the man ¢hat 7s my fellow, saith the Lorp 
Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered : 
And I will turn mine hand upon the little ones. 

8 And it shall come to pass, 

That in all the land, saith the Lorn, 
Two parts therein shall be cut off and die ; 
But the third shall be left therein. 

9 And I will bring the third part through the fire, 

And will refine them as silver is refined, 

And will try them as gold is tried: 

They shall call on my name, and I will hear them: 
I will say, It 7s my people: 

And they shall say, The Lorp 7s my God 


Here is a prophecy, 

First. Of the sufferings of Christ, of him who was to be pierced, and was to 
be the fountain opened. ‘Awake, O sword, against my shepherd,” ver. 2. 
These are the words of God the Father, giving order and commission to the 
sword of his justice to awake against the Son, when he had voluntarily made 
his soul an offering for sin; for it pleased the Lord to bruise him, and put him 
to grief; and he was stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted, Jsa. lili. 4, 10. 
Observe, 1. How he calls him. As God he is my fellow, for he thought it no 
robbery to be equal with God; he and the Father are one. He was from 
eternity by him, as one brought up with him, and in the work of man’s redemp- 
tion he was his elect, in whom his soul delighted; aud the counsel of peace 
was between them both. As Mediator he is my Shepherd, that great and good 
Shepherd that undertook to feed the flock, ch. xi.7. He is the Shepherd that 
was to lay down his life for the sheep. 2. How he useth him. “ Awake, O 
sword, against him.” If he will be a sacrifice, he must be slain, for without the 
shedding of blood, the life blood, there was no remission. Men thrust him 
through as a foolish shepherd; God thrust him through as the good Shep- 
herd, (compare ver. 3,) that he might purchase the flock of God with his own 
blood, Acts xx. 28. It is not a charge given to a rod to correct him, but toa 
sword to slay him; for Messiah the Prince must be cut off, but not for himself, 
Dan. ix. 26. Itis not the sword of war to whom he has given this charge, that 
he may die in the bed of honour, but the sword of justice, that he may die asa 
criminal, upon an ignominious tree. This sword must awake against him; he 
having no sin of his own to answer for, the sword of justice had nothing to say 
to him of itself, till, by particular order from the Judge of all, it was warranted 
to brandish itself against him. He was the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world, in the decree and counsel of God; but the sword designed against 
him had long slumbered, till now at length it is called upon to awake, not 
awake and frighten him, but awake and smite him; strike home, not with a 
drowsy blow, but an awakeried one. God spared not his own Son. 

Secondly. Of the dispersion of the disciples thereupon. “Smite the Shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” This our Lord Jesus himself saith 
was fulfilled, when “all his disciples were offended because of him,” in the 
night wherein he was betrayed, Mat. xxvi. 31; Mar. xiv. 27.. They all forsook 
him and fled. The smiting of the Shepherd is the scattering of the sheep. 
They were “scattered every one to his own, and left him alone,” Jno. xvi. 32. 
Herein they were like timorous sheep, yet the Shepherd thus provided for 
their safety, for he said, ‘If ye seek me, let these go their way.” Some make 
another application of this: Christ was the shepherd of the Jewish nation; 
he was smitten, they themselves smote him, and therefore they were justly 
scattered abroad, and dispersed among the nations, and remain so at this day. 
These words, “I will turn my hand upon the little ones,” may be understood 
either as a threatening,—as Christ suffered, so shall his disciples, they shall 
drink of the cup that he drank of, and be baptized with the baptism that he is 
baptized with,—or as a promise that God will gather Christ's scattered dis- 
ciples together again, and he should give them the meeting in Galilee. Though 
the little ones among Christ’s soldiers may be dispersed, they shall rally again; 
the lambs of his flock, though frightened by the beasts of prey, shall recover 
themselves, shall be gathered in his arms, and laid in his bosom. Sometimes 
when the sheep are scattered and lost in the wilderness, yet the little ones, 
which it was feared would be a prey, Num. xiv. 31, are brought in, are brought 
home, and God turns his hand upon them. i 33 ‘ 

Thirdly. Of the rejection and ruin of the unbelieving Jews, ver. 8; and this 
word has, and shall have, its accomplishment in the destruction of the corrupt 
and hypocritical part of the church. It shall come to pass that in all the land 
of Israel two parts shall be cut off and die; the Roman army laid the country 
waste, and slew at least two-thirds of the Jews. Some understand by the 
cutting off and dying of two parts in all the earth, the abolishing of heathenism 
and Judaism, that Christianity, the third part, might be left to reign alone. The 
Jewish worship was quite taken away by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple. And some time after pagan idolatry was in a manner extirpated when 
the empire became Christian. n 

Fourthly. Of the reformation and the preservation of the chosen remnant, 
those of them that believed, and the Christian church in general, ver. 9; the 
third part shall be left. When Jerusalem and Judea were destroyed, all the 
Christians in that country, having among them the warning Christ gave them 
to flee to the mountains, shifted for their own safety, a\.d were sheltered in a 
city called Pella, on the other side Jordan. We have here, first the trials, and 
then the triumphs, of the Christian church, and of all the faithful members of 
it. 1. Their trials. 1 will bring that third oh through the fire of afHliction, 
and will refine and try then: as silver and gold are refined and tried. This was 
fulfilled in the persecutions of the primitive church, the fiery trial which tried 
the people of God then, 1 Pet. iv. 12. ‘Those that God sets apart for himself 
must pass through a probation and purification in this world; they must be 
tried that their faith may be found to praise and honour, 1 Pet. 1. 6,7, as Abra 
ham’s faith was when it was tried by the command given him to offer up Isaac; 
* Now know | that thou fearest me.” They must be tried, that both they that 
are perfect and they that are not may be made manifest. They must be 
refined from their dross, their corruption must be purged out, they must be 
brightened and bettered. 2% Their triumphs. lst. Their communion with 


“pan of fire,” a movable apparatus which could be placed among 
pieces of wood. § 
xii. 8. “ The house of David” was the royal house, and its glory is 
set forth in language which can literally apply to none but Christ. 
xii. 10, For “look upon me whom they have pierced” the Syriac 
reads, “Look to me through (or in) him whom they have pierced.” 
Our version is correct. The change of person from “me” to “him” 


is probably owing to the introduction of “whom” in the preceding 
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God is their triumph. “They shall call on a Sehr and I will hear them.” 
They write to God by prayer, and receive from him answers of peace, and thus 
keep up acomfortable communion with him; this honour have all his saints. 
ond, Their covenant with God 1s their triumph. I will say, It is my peice: 
whom I have chosen and loved, and will own; and they shall say, The Lord is 
my God, and a God all-sufficient to me; and in him they shali boast every day, 
aid all the day long. ‘ This Goais our God for ever and ever.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Divers things were foretold in the two foregoing chapters which should come to pass in 
that day, and this chapter speaks of a day of the Lord that cometh, a day of his judg- 
ment; and ten times in the foregoing chapters, and seven times in this, it is repeated, 
in that day; but what that day is that is here meant is uncertain, and perhaps will be so 
(as the Jews speak) till Eliascomes. Whether it refer to the whole period of time, from 
the prophet’s days to the days of the Messiah, or to some particular events in that time, 
or to Christ’s coming, and the setting up of his kingdom upon the ruins of the Jewish 
polity, we cannot determine; but divers passages here seem to look as far as gospel times. 
Now the day of the Lord brings with it both judgment and mercy; mercy to his church, 
judgment to her enemies and persecutors. - I. The gates of hell are here threatening 
the church, ver. 1, 2, and yet not prevailing. II. The power of heaven appears here for 
the church, and against the enemies of it, ver. 3—5. III. The events concerning the 
church are here represented as mixed, ver. 6, 7, but issuing well at Jast. IV. The 
spreading of the means of knowledge is here foretold, and the setting up of the gospel 
kingdom in the world, ver. 8, 9; which shall be the enlargement and establishment of 
another Jerusalem, ver. 10, 11. V. Those shall be reckoned with that fought against 
Jerusalem, ver. 12—15; and those that neglect his worship there, ver. 17—19. Vi. It 
is promised that there shall be great resort to the church, and great purity and piety in 
it, ver. 16, 20, 21. ; 


EHOLD, the day of the Lorp cometh, 
And thy spoil shall be divided in the midst of thee. 
2 For I will gather all nations against Jerusalem to battle ; 
And the city shall be taken, 
And the houses rifled, and the women ravished ; 
And half of the city shall go forth into captivity, 
And the residue of the people shall not be cut off from | 
8 Then shall the Lorp go forth, [the city. 
And fight against those nations, 
As when he fought in the day of battle. 
4 And his feet shall stand in that day 
Upon the mount of Olives, which zs before Jerusalem on 
the east, 
And the mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof 
Toward the east and toward the west, 
And there shall be a very great valley ; 
And half of the mountain shall remove toward the north, 
And half of it toward the south. 
5 And ye shall flee ¢o the valley of the mountains ; 
For the valley of the mountains shall reach unto Azal: 
Yea, ye shall flee, like as ye fled from before the earth- 
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In the days of Uzziah king of Judah: [quake 
And the Lorp my God shall come, 
And all the saints with thee. 
And it shall come to pass in that day, 
That the light shall not be clear, zor dark : 
7 But it shall be one day 
Which shall be known to the Lorp, 
Not day, nor night : [light. 
But it shall come to pass, ¢hat at evening time it shall be 


God’s providences concerning his church are here represented as strangely 
changing, and strangely mixed. i 

First. As strangely changing. Sometimes the tide runs high and strong 
against them, but presently turns and comes to be in favour of them; and God 
has for wise and holy ends set the one over against the other, 

1. God here appears against Jerusalem. Judgment begins at the house of 
God; when “ the day of the Lord cometh,” ver. 1, Jerusalem must pass through 
the fire to be refined. God himself “gathers all nations against Jerusalem to 
battle,” ver. 2; he gives them a charge as he did Sennacherib to take the spoil, 
and to take the prey, /sa. x. 6. For the people of Jerusalem are now become 
the people of his wrath; and who can stand before him, or before nations 
gathered by him? Where he gives commission he will give success; the city 
shall be taken by the Romans, that have nations at command; the houses shall 
he rifled, and all the riches of them taken away by the enemy; and to gratify 
an insatiable lust of uncleanness, as well as avarice, the women shall be 
ravished, as if victory were a licence to the worst of villanies, jusque datum 
sceleri,—‘ and crimes were sanctioned by law.’ One half of the city shall then 
be carried into captivity to be sold or enslaved, and shall not be able to help 
themselves, such is the destruction that shall be made in the great and terrible 
day of the Lord. 

2. He presently changeth his way, and appears for Jerusalem; for though 
judgment begin at the house of God, yet as it shall not end there, so it shall not 
make a full end there, Jer.iv. 27; xxx. ll. . : 

Ist. A remnant shall be spared, the same with that third part spoken of 
ch. xiii. 8. One half “shall go into captivity,” whence they may hereafter be 
fetched back, “and the residue of the people shall not be cut off,” as one would 
have feared, from the city. Many of the Jews shall receive the Gospel, and so | 
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shall prevent their being cut off from the city of God, his church upon earth 
“Tn it shall be a tenth,” Jsa. vi. 13: see Eze. vi. 3. 

2ud. ‘Their cause shall be pleaded against their enemies, ver. 3. Then when 

God has made use of these nations as a scourge to his people, he shall go 
forth and fight against them by his judgments, as when he fought against the 
enemies of his church formerly, in the day of battle, with the Mat th > 
Canaanites, and others. Note, The instruments of God’s wrath will them- 
selves be made the objects of it, for it will come to their turn to drink of the 
cup of trembling; and whom God fights against he wil] be sure to overcome, 
and be too hard for. And every former day of battle which God has made to 
his people a day of triumph, as it is an engagement to God to appear for his 
people, because he is the same, so it is an encouragement to them to trust in 
ees, It is observable that the Roman empire never flourished after the 
destruction of Jerusalem as it had done betore, but in many instances God 
fought against it. 

3rd. Though Jerusalem and the temple be destroyed, yet God will have a 
church in the world, into which Gentiles shall be admitted, and with whom the 
believing Jews shall be incorporated, ver. 4,5. These verses are dark aud 
hard to be understood, but divers good expositors take this to be the meaning 
of them: First. God will paratully inayict Jerusalem, even then when the 
enemies of it are laying it waste; “His feet shall stand in that day upon the 
mount of Olives,” whence he may take a full view of the city and temple, 
Mar. xiii. 3. When the refiner puts his gold into the furnace, he stands by it, 
and has his eye upon it, to see that it receive no damage; so when Jerusalem, 
God’s gold, is to be refined, he will have the oversight of it; he will stand by 
upon the mount of Olives. This was literally fulfilled when our Lord Jesus 
was often upon this mountain, especially when from thence “he ascended up 
into heaven,” Acts i. 12. It was the last place on which his feet stood on this 
earth, the place from which he took rise. Secondly. The partition wall be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles shall be taken away. The mountains about Jeru- 
salem, and particularly this, signified it to be an inclosure, and stood in the 
way of those that eau approach to it. “Between the Gentiles and Jerusalem 
this mountain of Bether, of division, stood, Cant. ii. 17. But by the destructior 
of Jerusalem this mountain shall be made to cleave in the midst, and se tue 
Jewish pale shall be taken down, and the church laid in commen with the 
Gentiles, who were made one with the Jews, by the “ break:..4 down of this 
middle wall of partition,” Eph. ii. 14. “ Who art thou, © great mountain?” 
And a great mountain the ceremonial law was in the way of the Jews’ con- 
version, which one would thiuk could never have been got over, yet before 
Christ and his Gospel it was made plain. This mountain departs, this hill 
removes, but the covenant of peace cannot be broken: for peace is still 
preached to him that is afar off and to them that are nigh. Thirdly. A new 
and living way shall be opened to the new Jerusalem, both to see it and to 
come into it. The mountain being divided, one half towards the north, and 
the other half towards the south, “there shall be a very zreat valley ;” that is, 
a broad way of communication opened between Jerusalem and tha Gentile 
world, by which the Gentiles shall have free admission into the gospel Jeru- 
salem, and the word of the Lord that goes forth from Jerusalem shall have a 
free course into the Gentile world. Thus the way of the Lord is prepared, for 
“every mountain and hill shall be brought low,” and plain and pleasant valleys 
shall come in the room of them, Zsa. xl. 4. Fourthly. ‘Those of the Jews that 
believe shall come in and join themselves to the Gentiles, and incorporate with 
them in the gospel church; “ Ye shall flee to the valley of the mountains,” that 
valley that is opened between the divided halves of the.mount of Olives; they 
shall hasten into the church with the Gentiles, as formerly the Gentiles with 
them, ch. viii. 23. The “‘valley of the mountains” is the gospel church, to 
which there were added of the Jews daily such as should be saved, who fled 
to that valley as to their refuge. This valley of the mountains is said to reach 
unto Azal, or to the separate place; that is, to all those whom God hath set 
apart for himself. When God “ makes his mountains a way,” Jsa. xlix. 11, by 
making them a valley, the way shall be opened to all the wayfaring men, 
Isa. xxxv. 8, and though fools they shall not err therein. Or, to those that are 
now separated from God this valley shall reach; for the Gentiles that are afar 
otf shall be nigh with the Jews, that are a people near unto him, and both have 
an access, a mutual access, to each other, and a joint access to God as a Father 
by one Spirit, ph. ii. 18. Fifthly. They shall flee to the valley of the moun- 
tains, to the gospel church, under dreadful apprehensions of their danger from 
the curse of the law. They shall “flee from the wrath to come,” from the 
avenger of blood that is in pursuit of them, to the church as to a city of refuge, 
or as doves to their windows, as they “fled from before the earthquake in the 
days of Uzziah,” Am.i., 1. ‘Therefore the Gospel reveals the wrath of God 
from heaven, fom. i. 18, that we might be awakened to escape for our lives. 
Flee as from an earthquake; for we feel the earth ready to sink under us, and 
we can find no firm footing in it, and therefore must flee to Christ, in whom 
alone we can stand fast and be easy. 

4th. God shall appear in his glory for the accomplishing of all this. “The 
Lord my God shall come, and all the saints with thee,” which may refer to his 
coming to destroy Jerusalem, or to destroy the enemies of Jerusalem, or his 
coming to set up_his kingdom in the world, which is called “the coming of 
the Son of man,” Mat. xxiv. 37; or to his last coming at the end of time. How- 
ever, it teaches us, First. That the Lord will come. It has been the faith of 
all the saints. ‘“ Behold, the Lord comes” to fulfil every word that he hath 
spoken in its season. Secondly. When he comes all his saints come with him; 
they attend his motions, and are ready to serve his interests. Christ will come 
at the end of time with ten thousand of his saints, as when he came to give the 
law upon mount Sinai. Thirdly. Every particular believer being related to 
God, as his God, may triumph in the expectation of his coming, and speak of it 
with pleasure: “ The Lord my God shall come,” shall come to the comfort of al) 
that are his; for, blessed Lord, “all the saints shall be with thee,” and it shalt 
be their everlasting happiness to dwell in thy presence; and therefore come, 
Lord Jesus. And some think this may be read as a prayer, ‘ Yet, O Lord my 
God, come, and bring all the saints with thee.’ 

Secondly. God’s providences appear here strangely mixed; ver. 6, 7, In that 
day of the Lord, “ the light shall not be clear, nor dark, not day nor night 3” but 
“at evening time it shall be light.” Some refer this to all the time from hence. 
to the coming of the Messiah. ‘The Jewish church had neither perfect peace 
nor constant trouble, but a cloudy day, neither rain nor sunshine. But it may 
be taken more generally as designed to represent the method God usually 
cone: ee the administration of the kingdom, both of providence and grace. 

ere is, 

1. An idea of the usual course and tenor of God’s dispensations. The day of 
his grace and thé day of his providence are neither clear, nor dark, not day noz 
night. Itis so with the church of God in this world; where the Sun of right. 
eousness is risen it cannot be dark night, and yet, short of heaven, it will not be 
clear day. Itis so with particular saints; they are not darkness, but light in 
the Lord; and yet while there is so much error and corruption remaining it 
them, it is not perfect day. So it is as to the providences of God that are con- 
cerning his church; in general the affairs of the church are neither good nor 
bad in any extremity, but there is a mixture of both; we are singing both of 


clause. Sin had brought woe upon Israel, but grace had sent de- 
liverance, and repentance follows the display of mercy. 

xii, 11—14, These verses can only describe repentant grief. 
“The mourning of Hadad-rimmon in the valley of Megiddo” is 
the mourning on account of the death of the good King Josiah 
(2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30; 2 Chron. xxxv. 22—25). Hadad-rimmon is 
believed to be the name of a place in the plain or valley of Megiddo. 
The ancient Greek, Syriac, and Chaldee versions vary from one 
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another and from the Hebrew text. The Chaldee explains it of the 
mourning for Ahab, son of Omri, whom Hadar Rimmon, son of © 
Tabrimmon, slew in Ramoth-Gilead ; and also of the mourning for 
Josiah, son of Amon, whom Pharaoh-Necho slew in the plain of — 
Megiddo. The Syriac has “the mourning for the son of Amon in 


the valley of Megiddo,” where Bar-Amon is put for Hadad-rimmon.  — 


The Greek is, “like the mourning for a pomegranate-tree which is 
cut down in the plain,” 


w 
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mercy and judgment, and are uncertain which will prevail, whether it be an 
evening or a morning twilight. We are between hope and fear, not knowing 
what to make of things. 

2. An intimation of comfort, with reference hereunto. “It shall be one day 
which shall be known to the Lord.” This intimates, Ist. The beauty and har- 
mony of such mixed events. There is one and the same tendency in all; all the 
wheels make but one wheel, all the revolutions but one day. 2nd. The brevity 
of them. Lt is as it were but for one day, for a little moment; the cloud that 
darkens the light will soon blow over, 3rd. The eye God has upon all these 
events, and the hand he has in them all; they are known to the Lord. He takes 
notice of them, ard orders and disposeth of all for the best, according to the 
council of his will.” 

3. An issue very joyful secured at last. “At evening time it shall be light;” 
it shall be clear light, and no longer dark. We are sure of it in the other world, 
and we hope for it in this world, At evening time, when our hopes are quite 
spent with waiting all day to no purpose, nay, when we fear it will go to be 


quite dark, when things are at the worst, and the case of the church is most, 


deplorable. As to the church’s enemies the sun goes down at noon, so to 
the church it rises at night; unto the upright springs light out of darkness, 
Ps. exii. 4. Deliverance comes when the tale of bricks is doubled, and when 
God’s people had done looking for it, and so it comes with a pleasing surprise. 


8 And it shall be in that day, 

That living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ; 

Half of them toward the former sea, 

And half of them toward the hinder sea : 

In summer and in winter shall it be. 

And the Lorp shall be king over all the earth: 
In that day shall there be one Lorp, and his name one. 

i0 All the land shall be turned as a plain 

From Geba to Rimmon south of Jerusalem : 

And it shall be lifted up, and inhabited in her place, 

From Benjamin’s gate unto the place of the first gate, 
unto the corner gate, [ presses. 

And from the tower of Hananeel unto tne king’s wine- 

And men shall dwell in it, 

And there shall be no more utter destruction ; 

But Jerusalem shall be safely inhabited. 

And this shall be the plague wherewith the Lorp will 
smite all the people 

That have fought against Jerusalem ; [their feet, 

Their flesh shall consume away while they stand upon 

And their eyes shall consume away in their holes, 

And their tongue shall consume away in their mouth. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That a great tumult from the Lorp shall be among them; 

And they shall lay hold every one on the hand of his 
neighbour, [bour. 

And his hand shall rise up against the hand of his neigh- 

And Judah also shall fight at Jerusalem ; 

And the wealth of all the heathen round about shall be 
gathered together, 

Gold, and silver, and apparel, in great abundance 

And so shall be the plague of the horse, 

Of the mule, of the camel, and of the ass, 

And of all the beasts that shall be in these tents, 

As this plague. 


Here is, First. Blessings promised to Jerusalem, the gospel Jerusalem, in the 
day of the Messiah, and to all the earth, by virtue of the blessings poured out 
on Jerusalem, especially to the land of Israel. 

1. Jerusalem shall be a spring of living waters to the world. It was made so 
when there the Spirit was poured out upon the apostles, and thence the word 
of the Lord diffused itself to the nations about; ver. 8, ‘ Living waters shall go 
out from Jerusalem,” for there they began, and thence they set out that were to 
rae repentance and remission of sins unto all nations, Zu. xxiv. 47. Note, 

here the Gospel goes, and the graces of God’s Spirit go along with it, there 
living waters go. Those streams that “make glad the city of our God” make 
glad the country also, and make it like paradise, like the garden of the‘Lord, 
which was well watered. It was the honour of Jerusalem that “from thence 
the word of the Lord went forth,” Jsa. ii. 3. And thus far, even in its worst 
and most degenerate age, for old acquaintance sake, it was made a blessing, 
and to be so is to be blessed. Half of these waters shall go towards the former 
sea, and half towards the hinder sea, as all rivers bend their course towards 
sume sea or other, some eastward, others westward. The Gospel shall spread 
into all eee of the world, some that lie remote from Jerusalem one way, and 
others that lie as far off another way; for the dominion of the Redeemer which 
was thereby to beset up must be from sea to sea, Ps. lxxii. 8, and the earth must 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord “as the waters cover the sea,” and as the 
waters that in various channels run to the sea. The knowledge of God shall 
diffuse itself, Ist. Every sein a These living waters shall produce both eastern 
churches and western churches, that shall each of them in their turn be illus- 
trious. 2nd, Every day. In summer and in winter it shall be. Note, Those 
that are employed in spreading the Gospel may find themselves work both 
winter and summer, and ure to serve the Lord therein at all seasons, Acts. xx. 18. 

d such a Divine power gues along with these living waters that they shall 
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not be dried up, or the course of them be obstructed, either by the droughts 
in summer or the frosts in winter, 

2. The kingdom of God among men shall be a universal and a united king- 
dom, ver. 9. Ist. It shall be a universal kingdom; “The Lord shall be king 
over all the earth.” He is and ever was so of right; and in the sovereign dis- 
posals of his providence his kingdom doth rule over all, and none are exempt 
from his jurisdiction. But it is here promised that he shall be so by actual 
possession of the hearts of his subjects; he shall be acknowledged king by all, 
In all places; his authority shall be owned and submitted to, and allegiance 
sworn to him, ‘This will have its accomplishment with that word, Jtev. xi. 15, 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ.” 2nd. It shall be a united kingdom. “ ‘There shall be one Lord, and 
his name one.” All shall worship one God only, and not idols, and shall he 
unanimous in the worship of him. All false gods shall be abandoned, and all 
false ways of worship abolished; and as God shall be the ceutre of their unity, 
in whom they shall all meet, so the Scripture shall be the rule of their unity, by 
which they shall all walk. 

3. The land of Judea and Jerusalem, its mother city, shall be repaired and 
replenished, and taken under the special protection of Heaven, ver. 10, 11. 
Some think this speaks particular favour to the people of the Jews, and points 
at their conversion and restoration in the latter days; but it is rather vo be 
understood figuratively of the gospel church, typified by Judah and Jerusalem, 
and it signities the abundant graces with which the church shall be crowned, 
and the fruitfulness of its members, and the vast numbers of them. Ist. The 
church shall be like a fruitful country, abounding in all the rich products of 
the soil. The whole land of Judwa, which is naturally uneven and hilly, shall 
be turned as a plain; it shall become a smooth level valley from Geba, or 
Gibeah, its utmost border north, to Rimmon, which lay south of Jerusalem, and 
was the utmost southern limit of Judea, ‘he Gospel of Christ, where it comes 
in its power, levels the ground. Mountains and hills are brought low by it, 
that the Lord alone may be exalted. 2nd. It shall be like a populous city. As 
the holy land shall be levelle:j, so the holy city shall be peopled, shall be rebuilt 
and replenished. Jerusalem shall be lifted up out of its low estate, shall be 
raised out of its ruins; when the land is turned as a plain, and not only the 
mount of Olives removed, ver. 4, but other mountains too, then Jerusalem shall 
be lifted up, that is, shall appear the more conspicuous. She shall be inhabited 
in her place, even in Jerusalem, ch. xii. 6. ‘The whole city shall be inhabited in 
the utmost extent of it, and no part of it left to lie waste. ‘The utmost limits of 
it are here mentioned, betwixt which there shall be no ground lost, but all built 
upon, from Benjamin’s gate north-east to the corner gate north-west, and from 
the tower of Hananeel in the south tothe king’s winepresses in the north. When 
the churches of Christ in all places are replenished with great numbers of huly, 
humble, serious Christians, and many such are daily added to it, then this pro- 
mise is fulfilled. 3rd. This country and this city shall both be safe, both the 
meat in the country and the months in the city. ‘They that dwell in it-shall 
dwell securely, and there shall be none to make them afraid; there shall be 
no more of that utter destruction that has laid both town and country waste; 
no more anathema, as some reac it, no more cutting off, no More curse or sepa- 
ration from God to evil, no more such desolating judgments as you have been 
groaning under, but Jerusalem shall be safely inhabited. ‘There shall be no 
danger, nor any apprehension of it; neither shall its friends be fearful tu dis- 
quiet themselves, nor its enemies formidable to disquiet them. That promise of 
Christ explains this, that the gates of hell shall not prevail against the church; 
and so doth that holy security and serenity of mind which believers enjoy in 
relying on the Divine protection. 

econdly. Here are judgments threatened against the enemies of the church, 
that have fought, or do fight against Jerusalem; and the threatening of these 
judgments is in order to the preservation of the church in safety. ‘fan that 
read and hear of these plagues will be afraid of fighting against Jerusalem; 
much more, when these threatenings are fulfilled in some, will others hear and 
fear. ‘Those that fight against the city of God and his people will be found 
fighting against God, against whom none ever harderied his heart and pros- 
pered; ver. 12, “This shall be the plague wherewith the Lord will smite ail 
the people that have fought against Jerusalem ;” whoever they are, God will 
punish them for the affront done, and avenge Jerusalem upon them. 

1. They shall waste away under grievous and languishing diseases. ‘‘ Their 
flesh shall consume away,” and they shall be miserably emaciated even “ while 
they stand on their feet,” so that they shall be walking skeletons, nothing shall 
remain but skin and bone. ‘The flesh which they pampered, and indulged, and 
made provision for, when they were fed to the full with the spoils of God’s 
people, shall now “ consume away that it cannot be seen, and the bones that 
were not seen shall stick out,” Job xxxiii. 21. They Listy 3 their feet, and hope 
to keep their ground, crawling about as long as they can, but must yield at last. 
The organs of sight, the outlets of sin, their eyes, “shall consume away in their 
holes,” shall sink into their heads, or perhaps start out of them their envious, 
malicious, adulterous eyes, the eyes they had so often fed with spectacles of 
misery, these shall consume, which shall make not only their countenances 
agate but their lives wretched. The organs of speech, the outlets of sin, 
their tongue, “shall consume away in their mouth,” whereby God will reckon 
with them forall their blasphemies against himself, and invectives against his 
people. Thus “their own tongue shall fall upon them,” and their punishment 
shall be legible in their sin, as his was whose tongue was tormented in hell 
flames. Thus Antiochus and Herod consumed away. 

2. They shall be dashed in pieces one against another; ver. 13, “A great 
tumult from the Lord shall be among them.” But are tumults from the Lord, 
who is the God of order, and not of confusion? As they are the sin of those 
that raise them they are not from the Lord, but from the wicked one, and from 
men’s own lusts; but as they are the punishment of those that suffer by them 
they are from the Lord, who serves his own purposes, and carries on his inten- 
tions, by the sins, and follies, and restless spirits of men. It is of themselves 
that they bite and devour one another; but it is of the Lord, the righteous 
judge, that thus they are ‘‘consumed one of another,” Gal. v.15. As Ahab was 
deceived by a lying spirit from the Lord, so Abimelech and the men of Shechem 
were divided, and so destroyed, by an evil spirit from the Lard, Jud. ix. 23. 
Note, Those that are confederate and combined against the church will justly 
be separated and set against one another; and their tumults raised against God 
will be avenged in tumults among themselves. And they shall “lay hold every 
one ow the hand of his neighbour,” to hold him from striking, or to bind him as 
his prisoner; nay, “bis hand shall rise up against the hand of his neighbour,” tu 
strike and wound him. Note, Those that aim to destroy the church are often 
made to destroy one another; and every man’s sword is sometimes set against 
his fellow by him whose sword they all are. Some think this was fulfilled in 
the factions and dissensions that were among the Jews when the Romans were 
destroying them all; for they had fought against the spiritual Jerusalem, the 
gospel chureh ; and to that well enough agrees ver. 19, “ Thou also, O Judah, 
shalt fight against Jerusalem ;” that is, the Jewish nation shall be ruined b 
itself, shall die by its own hand; the city and country shall be at war with eae 
other, and so both shall be destroyed. Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit,—‘ Rome 
was urged into ruin by its very strength.’ 


xii. 13. The name of Shimei seems out of place here, and it 
deserves notice that the Greek and Syriac versions both have Simeon. 

xiii. 1. “In that day:” this is clearly a continuation of the 
series commenced in the preceding chapter, where the same phrase 
occurs in verses 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11. 

xiii. 2, “The unclean spirit:” not a personal ge or devil, but 
the spirit and disposition of uncleanness (the word for uncleanness 


in verse 1] is different), The uncleanness may nevertheless be that 


of superstition, fraud, or idolatry, because it is mentioned along 
with the prophets who are to be removed, 

xiii. 3. For “thrust him through” the Greek and Syriac have 
“bind him,” and it is doubtful whether the word does not mean 
to revile in this place. It is, however, certain that the radical idea 
of the verb is to prick or pierce, whatever application may be made 
of it to words as the instrument. 

xiii. 4—6. These verses imply the repudiation of the prcphetic 
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3. The plunder of their camp shall greatly enrich the people of God, or the 
spoils of their country; ver. 14, “Judah also shall eat at Jerusalem,” so one 
learned interpreter reads it; people shall come from all parts to share in the 
prey. As when Sennacherib’s army was routed before Jerusalem there was “the 
prey of a great spoil divided,” Jsa. xxxiii. 23, so it shall be now; the “ wealth of 
all the heathen round about” that had spoiled “Jerusalem shall be gathered to- 
gether, gold and silver, and apparel in great abundance,” that an equal dividend 
may be made among all the parties entitled to a share of the prize. Note, The 
wealth of the sinner is often laid up for the just, and the Israel of God enriched 
with the spoil of the Egyptians. . ‘ ; 

4. The very cattle shall share in the plague with which the enemies of God’s 
ehurch shall be cut off, as they did in divers of the plagues of Egypt, ver. 15, 
All the beasts that shall be in the tents of these wicked men, when God comes 
to contend with them, shall perish with them. Not only beasts used in war, as 
the horse, but those used for travel or in the plough, as the mule, the camel, 
and the ass. Note, The inferior creatures often suffer for the sin of man, and 
in his plagues. Thus God will shew his indignation against sin, and will make 
the creature that is thus subject to vanity groan to be delivered into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God, Rom, viii. 21, 22. 

16 And it shall come to pass, 

That every one that is left of all the nations which came 
against Jerusalem 

Shall even go up from year to year 

To worship the King, the Lorn of hosts, 

And to keep the feast of tabernacles. 

And it shall be, ¢ha¢ whoso will not come up of ad/ the 
families of the earth 

Unto Jerusa’2m to worship the King, the Lorp of hosts, 

Even upon them shall be no rain. 

And if the family of Egypt go not up, and come not, 

That have no rain; there shall be the plague, 

Wherewith the Lorp will smite the heathen 

That come not up to keep the feast of tabernacles. 

9 This shall be the punishment of Egypt, 

And the punishment of all nations 

That come not up to keep the feast of tabernacles, 

In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, 

HOLINESS UNTO THE LORD; 

And the pots in the Lorp’s house shall be like the bowls 


before the altar. 


17 


18 


20 


BELLS ON MULES AND CAMELS, 


21 Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah 
Shall be holiness unto the Lorp of hosts: 
And all they that sacrifice 
Shatl come and take of them, and seethe therein : 
And in that day there shall be no more the Canaanite 
In the house of the Lorp of hosts. 


Three things are here foretold :— 

First. That a gospel way of worship being set up in the church, there shall 
be a great resort to it, and a general attendance upon it. Those that were left 
of the enemies of religion shall be so sensible of the mercy of God to them in 
their narrow escape, that they shall apply themselves to the worship of the 
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, had never fought against Jerusalem. They shall “go up to worship at 


‘neglect and despise instituted ordinances. 
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God of Israel, and pay their homage to him, ver. 16. Those that were not con- 
sumed shall be converted, and this makes their deliverance a mercy indeed, a 
double mercy. It is a great change that the grace of God makes upon them 3 
they that had come against Jerusalem, finding their attempts vain and fruitless. 
shall become as much her admirers as ever they had been her adversaries, au 
shall come to Jerusalem to worship there, ana go in concurrence with those 
whom they had gone contrary to. Note, Christ’s foes, as some of them shall be 
made his footstool, so others of them shall be made his friends; and when the 
principle of enmity is slain in them, their former acts of hostility are par- 
doned to them, and their services are admitted and accepted, as eh they 

erusa- 
lem,” because that was the place that God had chosen, and there the temple 
was, which was a type of Christ and his mediation. Converting grace sets us 
right, 1. In the object of our worship. They shall no longer worship the 
Molochs and Baals, the kings and lords that the Gentiles worship, the creatures 
of their own imagination, but the King, the Lord of hosts, the everlasting King, 
the King of kings, the Sovereign Lord of all. 2. In the ordinances of worship. 
those which God himself hath appointed. Gospel worship is here represente 
by the “ keeping of the feast of tabernacles,” for the sake of those two great 
graces which were in a special manner acted and signified in that feast,—con- 
tempt of the world, and joy in God, Neh. viii. 17. The life of a good Christian 
is a constant feast of tabernacles; and in all acts of devotion we must retire 
from the world, and rejoice in the Lord, must worship as in that feast. 3. In 
the Mediator of our worship. We must go to Christ, our temple, with ala 
our offerings, for in him only our spiritual sacrifices are acceptable to God, 
1 Pet. ii. 5. If we rest in ourselves, we come short of pleasing God; we must 
go up to him, and mention his righteousness only. 4. In the time of it. We 
must be constant. They shall go up from year to year, at the times appointed 
for this solemn feast. very day of a Christian’s life is a day of the feast of 
tabernacles, and every Lord’s day especially, that is the great day of the feast; 
and therefore every day we must worship the Lord of hosts, and every Lord’s 
day with a peculiar solemnity. 

Secondly. That those who neglect the duties of gospel worship shall be 
reckoned with for their neglect. God will compel them to come and worship 
before him, by suspending his favours from those that keep not his ordinances; 
upon them there shall be no rain, ver. 17. Some understand it figuratively: 
the rain of heavenly doctrine shall be withheld, and of the heavenly grace that 
should accompany that doctrine. God will “command the clouds that they rain 
no rain upon them.” Note, It is a righteous thing with God to withhold the 
blessings of grace from those that do not attend the means of grace, to deny 
the green pastures to those that attend not the shepherds’ tents. Or, we may 


' take it literally : “‘ On them there shall be no rain” to make their ground fruit-. 


ful. Note, The gifts of common providence are justly denied to those that 
Those that neglected to build the 
temple were punished by want of rain, Hag. ii. 17; and so were they that 
neglected to attend there when it was built. If we be barren and unfruitful 
towards God, justly is the earth made so to us. Many are crossed and go back- 
ward in their affairs, and this is at the bottom of it—they do not keep close to 
the worship of God as they should; they go off from God, and then he walks 
contrary to them. If we omit or postpone the duties he expects from us, it igs 
just with him to deny the favours we expect from him. 

But what shall be done with the defaulters of the land of Egypt, to whom the 
threatening of the want of rain is no threatening, for they have no rain at any 
time? They need none, they desire none; the river Nilus is to them instead of 
the clouds of heaven, waters their land, and makes it fruitful, so that what is a 
punishment to others is none to them: ver. 18, 19, it is threatened that “if the 
family of Egypt go not up that have no rain,” yet God will find out a way to meet 
with them, for there shall be in effect the same plague wherewith other nations 
are smittenfor their neglect. God can, and often did, restrain the overflowing of 


the river, which was equivalent to the shutting up of the clouds; or if the river 


did its part, and rose as high as it used to do, God had other ways of bringing 


‘famine upon them, and destroying the fruits of their ground, as he did by divers 


of the ten plagues of Egypt; so that this (that is, the same) shall be the punish- 
ment of Egypt tnat is the punishment of other nations who come not up to keep 
the feast of tabernacles. Note, Those who think themselves least indebted to 
and depending on the mercy of heaven, yet cannot therefore think themselves 
guarded against the justice of heaven. ‘Those that can live without rain, it doth 
not therefore follow they can live without God; for not the heavens only, but 
all other creatures, are that to us and no more that God makes them to be; 
nor can any man’s way of living enable him to set light by the judgments of God. 
“This shall be the punishment;” margin, ‘This shall be the sin of Egypt, and 
the sin of all nations, that come not up to keep the feast of tabernacles.’ The 
same word signifies both sin and the punishment of sin, so close and inseparable 
is the connexion between them, as Gen. iv. 7; and sin is often its own punish- 
ment. Note, Omissions are sins, and we must come into judgment for them; 
those contract guilt that go not up to worship at the times appointed, as they 
have opportunity, and it is a sin that is its own punishment; for those who 
forsake the duty forfeit the privilege of communion with God. 

Thirdly. That those who perform the duties of gospel worship shall have 


grace to adorn their profession by the duties of a gospel conversation too. This ~ 


is promised, ver. 20, 21, and it is necessary to the completing of the beauty and 
happiness of the church. In general, all shall be holiness to the Lord. 1. The 
name and character of holiness shall not be so confined as it had been. “ Holiness 
to the Lord” had been written only upon the high priest’s forehead; but now 
it shall not be so appropriated. All Christians shall be living temples, and 
spiritual priests, dedicated to the honour of God, and employed in his service. 
2. Real holiness shall be more diffused than it had been; because there shall 
be more powerful means of sanctification, more excellent rules, more cogent 
arguments, and brighter patterns of holiness; and because there shall be a 
more plentiful effusion of the spirit of holiness and sanctification after Christ’s 
ascension than ever before. _ i é : 

Ist. There shall be holiness introduced into common things; and those things 
shall be devoted to God that seemed very foreign. j 

First. The furniture of their horses shall be consecrated to God. Upon the 
bells of the horses shall be engraven “ Holiness to the Lord,” or upon the bridles 
of the horses, so the margin or the trappings. The horses used in war shall 
no longer be used against God and his people, as they have been, but for him and 
them. Even their wars shall be holy wars, their troopers serving under God’s 
banners. Their great men, that ride in state with a pompous retinue, shall 
reckon it their greatest ornament to honour God with their honours ; “* Holiness 
to the Lord” shall be written on the harness of their chariot horses, as great 
men have sometimes their coat of arms with their motto painted on their 
coaches. Every gentleman shall take the high priest’s motto for his, and glory 
in it, and make it a memento to himself, not to do any thing unworthy of it, 
Travellers shall have it upon their bridles with which they guide their horses, 
as those that desire always to be put in mind of it by having it continually 
before them, and to guide themselves in all their motions by this rule. The_ 
bells of the horses which are designed to quicken them in their journey, and 
to give notice of their approach, shall have ‘Holiness to the Lord” upon them, 


office by those who had usurped it. The discourse throughout is 
usually, and it seems rightly, understood of pretended prophets, who 
in the changed age abandon their old profession, and disclaim all 
connection with it. 

xiii. 7. The Hebrew for “the man that is my fellow” is “the man 
of my fellowship,” t.e., my companion, for the word cannot, without 
violence, be explained as an equal, or oneof a pair. In Lev. vi. 2, xviii. 
20, the word is translated “neighbour,” ¢.e., one who is near to another. 
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This suggests that the word for “shepherd” might be read as 
“friend” by a change of pointing. Such a change has been suggested, 
but is not necessary. The application to the Messiah is made by 
most critics. The closing words, rendered “ I will turn mine hand upon 
the little ones,” may be explained, “I will restore my hand over the 
little ones,” #.e., will again take them under my protecting hand. The 
word for “little ones” refers to position and not to age. ‘ ; 

xiii. 8, 9, These verses show that when tho time of trial comes 


—t 
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profession of to others, wherever we go. 

Secondly. The furniture of their houses too shall be consecrated to God, to 
be employed in his service. 1st. The furniture of the priests’ houses, or apart- 
ments adjoining to the house of the Lord. The common drinking cups they 
used shall be “like the bowls before the altar,” that were used either to 
receive the blood of the sacrifices or to present the wine and oil in, which were 
for the drink offerings. ‘The vessels which they used at their own tables shall 
be used in such a religious manner, with such sobriety and temperance, such 
devotedness to the glory of God, and such a mixture of pious thoughts and 
expressions, that their meals shall look like sacrifices; they shall not eat and 
drink to themselves, but to Him that spreads their tables and fills their cups. 
And thus, in ministers’ families especially, should common actions be done after 
B pools sort, however they are done in other families. 2nd. The furniture of 
other houses, those of the common people. “Every pot in Jerusalem and 
in Judah shall be holiness to the Lord;” the pots in which they boiled their 
meat, the cups out of which they drank their wine, Jer. xxxv. 5. In these 
God’s good creatures shall never be abused to excess, nor that made the food 
and fuel of lust which should have been oil to the wheels of obedience, as had 
formerly been, when “all tables were full of vomit and filthiness,” Isa. xxviii. 8. 

hat they eat and drink out of these shall nourish their bodies for the service 
of God; and out of these they shall give liberally for the relief of the poor; 
then are they holiness to the Lord, as the merchandize and the hire of the con_ 
verted Tyrians is said to be, Jsa. xxiii. 11; for both in our gettings and in our 
spendings we must have an eye to the will of God as our rule, and the glory 
of God as our end. 3rd. Where there shall be such an abundance of real 
holiness people shall not be nice and curious about ceremonial holiness. “ They 
that sacrifice shall come and take” of these common vessels, and seethe their 


NOTES 


to signify that this is what we ought to be influenced by ourselves, and make | 


TO ZECHARIAH, 


sacrifices therein, making no distinction between them and the bewls before the 
altar. In gospel times the true worshippers shall worship God in spirit ana 
in truth, and “ neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,” Jno. iy.21. One 
place shall be as acceptable to God as another, “1 will that men pray every 
where,” and one vessel as acceptable as another. Little regard shall be had 
to the circumstance, provided there be nothing indecent or disorderly, while 
the substance is religiously preserved and adhered to. Some think it intimates 
that there should be greater numbers of sacrifices offered than the vessels 
to the sanctuary would serve for; but, rather than any should be turned back 
or deferred, they shall make no difficulty at all of using common vessels, as 
the Levites, in a case of necessity, helped the priests to kill the sacrifices, 
2 Chr. xxix. 34. » 

2nd. There shall be no unholiness introduced into their sacred things to cor- 
rupt them. “ In that day there shall be no more the Canaanite in the house of 
the Lord of hosts.” Some read it, There shall be no more ‘the merchant:’ for 
80 a Canaanite sometimes signifies ; and they think it was fulfilled when Christ 
once and again drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple, Or, though 
those that were Canaanites, strangers, and foreigners, shall be brought into 
the house of the Lord, yet they shall cease to be Canaanites; they shall have 
nothing of the spirit or disposition of Canaanites in them. Or, it intimates 
that though in gospel times people should grow indifferent as to holy vessels, 
yet they should be very strict in church discipline, and careful not to admit the 
profane to special ordinances, but to separate between the precious and the 
vile, between Israelites and Canaanites. Yet this will not have its full aceom- 
plishment short of the heavenly Jerusalem,—that house of the Lord of hoste 
into which no unclean thing shall enter; for, at the end of time, and not before. 
Christ shall gather out of his kingdom every thing that offends, and the tare, 
and wheat shall be perfectly and eternally separated. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
TO THE BOOK OF ZECHARIAH. 


, CHap.IV.—10. With those seven—they are the eyes of the Lord. 

For who hath despised the day of small things? 

For those seven ace of Jehovah 

Which run to and fro through the whole earth rejoiced, 

When er saw the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel. 
With the human estimate of the Probie forcibly expressed in the inter- 
rogative form, that of Jehovah is strikingly contrasted. His eyes rejoiced 
when they saw the work marked out by Zerubabbel with the plummet, 
This, which appears to me to be the only tenable construction, is that given 
in the margin by our translators. It relieves the passage from the burthen 
of fanciful conjectures which have been advanced in regard to the meaning, 
and brings out the simple but encouraging truth, that, how much soever men 
might despise the commencement of the work in which Zerubbabel and his 
compatriots were engaged, it was the object of peculiar regard and delight 
to Divine providence, which was acquainted with all human desi ns, and from 
its universal activity could not only defeat the machinations o enemies, but 
command the agency of those who should help forwaid the cause of truth and 
righteousness. Compare ch, iii, 9; 2 Chr. xvi. 9; Pr. xv. 3.—H. 


Cap. V.—8. And he said, This is wickedness. By the Hebrew word in this 
place is meant, idolatry, which was the most flagrant kind of wickedness with 
respect to God, and the fruitful parent of every other species of iniquity. 9. 
There came out two women. 'The two females here mentioned are regarded by 
Maurer and Hengstenberg as merely belonging, by way of colouring, to the 
symbol as such, two persons being required to carry so large a measure as the 
ephah, If should rather, however, infer that the Assyrian and Babylonian 
powers are intended, by which, as instruments, God removed idolatry in the 
persons of the apostate Hebrews out of the holy land. In this striking hiero- 
glyphic we are taught how idolatry, with all its accompanying atrocities, was 
removed from the land of the Hebrews, which it had desecrated, to a country 
devoted to it, and where it was to commingle with its native elements, never to 


be re-imported into Canaan. How exactly has the prediction been fulfilled 
From the time of the captivity to the present, a period of more than two 
thousand years, the Hebrew people have never once lapsed into idolatry! The 
whole vision was intended to conyince them of the greatness of the evil._—H 
See Supplementary Note on Hos. iii. 4. 


Cuare. VI,—1. Four chariots. The import of this vision stands in close con- 
nexion with the foregoing. After (such is its ample meaning) Israel shall have 
been visited by severe Divine judgments, equally fearful chastisements shall be 
inflicted upon the instruments, which God had in part employed in the punish- 
ment of his people; upon all nations, from one end of the earth to the other. 
He sees four chariots. With respect to their import, he is taught by the 
declaration of the interpreting angel, ver. 5, ‘ These are the four winds of heaven, 
which go forth after they have appeared as ministers before the Lord of the 
whole earth. The four winds of heaven serve as a symbol of the Divine 
judgments. From their personification is explained the circumstance that 
chariots are attributed to them, and that these are afterwards identified with 
the winds, of which they are to be considered as the vehicles. The figurative 
representation receives light from some passages of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
whom the prophet seems here, as commonly, without prejudice to his inde- 
pendence, to have imitated. ‘The Divine ju ees breaking in from all sides 
appear also, Jer. xlix. 36, under the image of the four winds: ‘And J bring 
against Elam the four winds from the four ends of heaven, and I scatter them 
according to all these winds.’ See also Eze. i. 12; Dan. vii.2. From between 
two mountains—of brass. ‘The chariots go forth from the two mountains, and 
these mountains are of brass. That the prophet had in view particularly the 
valley of Jehoshaphat appears from the parallel passage, ch. xiv. 4, where an 
extension of this valley, the cleaving asunder of the mount of Olives, is 
promised. But why dves the prophet, in order to designate the judgment as a 
consequence of the theocracy, make the four chariots go forth particularly 
from this valley of the mountains? Because it lay under the mountain of the 


gnly a remnant will escape, but that remnant will be faithful and 
devoted to God. ; 

xiv. 1. That much of the prophetic language in this chapter is 

hly figurative cannot reasonably be en In order to a 
full understanding of the inspired oracles here, therefore, three 
things are necessary: first, to ascertain the literal sense of the 
words and sentences; next, to discover what realities the various 
figures represent; and, lastly, to find out the historical intention of 


74 : 


the whole. The brevity of these notes will not allow of the develop- 
ment of these hints, and we must confine our remarks chiefly to the 
literal exposition. In this verse, “thy spoil shall be divided,” &o., 
means “the spoil which thou dost supply shall be shared by those 
who plunder thee.” What follows shows how this will be done, and 
with what results. 
xiv. 3. The Lord himself will intervene on behalf of Jerusalem, 
and bring to a terrible end the nations which rob and destroy. 
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temple, which was the dwelling-place of the Lord under the old covenant, and 


was the nearest place to it that was accessible to carriages. Here, therefore, 
(compare ver. 5,) the four winds of heaven stationed themselves, expecting the 
commanis of the Lord. Wherefore were the two mountains called brazen ? 


To indicate that the Lord surrounds his kingdom with a wall of protection, 
which can neither be scaled nor broken through. ‘his truth was symbolized 
by the position of Jerusalem, as the Psalmist had already expressed it in the 
words, ‘ The mountains are round about Jerusalem, and the Lord surrounds 
his people. In order to make the type more conformable to the reality, the 
prophet converts the mountains, which cover Jerusalem on the eastern side, 
into brass. 2. Red horses. The colour of the horses (as in the first chapter) 
indicates the destination of the chariots to execute judgment upon the enemies 
of God, red being the colour of blood, black that of mourning, white that of 
victory. Since no significant colour remained for the horses of the fourth 
chariot, the prophet was compelled to give them an unmeaning colour, 
* snechled, [‘grisled, E. T.,] and by a special epithet, ‘strong,’ to signify the 
attribute, which, in the case of the others, was already implied in the colour. 
The difficulty here, which has given occasion to the interpreters for the most 
forced explanations, is, that the black horses of the second chariot are men- 
tioned first, and that the red of the first appear to be entirely passed over. Ona 
nearer inspection, however, this difficulty entirely disappears; the red horses of 
the first chariot are here the strong, (disregard of the article is the chief cause 
of the errors of interpreters,) those in comparison with which the rest were to be 
regarded as weak, although in themselves considered they were strong, and had 
before in part been designated by the same epithet. ‘hese are mentioned last, 
because, feeling their power, and not satisfied like the rest with any particular 
portion of the earth, they desire permission of the Lord to go over the whole, 
whereby it is intended to express the thought that vheqndemans shall be strictl 
universal, no portion of the earth shall be exempted from it. 6. The nort 
country. The chariot with the black, and that with the white horses, both go 
towards the north country. There must be a reason why this country is ex- 
pressly mentioned, and two chariots depart for it. The inhabitants of the 
north country—according to constant usage the Babylonians and Assyrians— 
had been in times past the most dangerous enemies of the covenant people. 
They, therefore, served the prophet, in ch. v, as a type of their future enemies. 
In order now to express the thought, that, after the latter shall have returned 
. again to the Lord, the former shall eminently experience the Divine chastise- 
ment, he makes the executioners of God’s justice go forth in a peculiar manner 
towards the north country. That the north country is here to be understood, 
not properly, but typically, appears even from the foregoing chapter, where the 
prophet calls the country of those whose punishment is here announced the 
laed of Shinar, not in a literal but in a figurative sense. The south country. 
On the south of Palestine dwelt the Egyptians, the first oppressors of Israel, 
who were elsewhere also combined by Zechariah with the enemies from the 
north, as a type of the future enemies of the covenant people. That only one 
chariot departs for them, represents them as comparatively less guilty, since 
their misconduct from length of time now appeared in a less striking light. 
The vision closes with an explanation of the Lord to the prophet, concerning 
the design of the departure of the chariots. ‘ Behold those which depart for the 
north country make mine anger to rest on the north country ; compare Eze. vy. 13. 
‘I make mine anger rest, and Zec. ix. 1, where the land of Hadrach an 
Damascus is represented as the resting-place of the Divine sentence of punish- 
ment, which included in itself the fulfilment. The explanation refers indeed, 
in the first instance, only to one part, (which, however, according to the above 
remarks, was the chief object of the Divine judgment,) but the prophet could 
easily deduce from this the destination of the rest sent forth under similar 
circumstances. 9. And the word of the Lord came unto me. The future 
developments of the kingdom of God, which the prophet had described in the 
preceding context, the judgment upon the former covenant people, as well as 
also, after their restoration, upon the remaining people of the earth, had their 
cause and source in the promised Anointed of the Lord, and presupposed his 
appearing. To fix the attention of the prophet, and through him that of the 
people, upon this point, it is once more presented to his inward contemplation 
towards the close of kis ecstasy, and with this, as the last words indicate, at 
once lovely and terrific image the whole series of visions, whose collective con- 
tents in some way refer to it, is closed. 


Cuap. VII.—2, 3. When they had sent, &c. The congregation caused inquiry 
to be made by certain deputies, sent to the temple, whether they should con- 
tinue to observe the fasts hitherto kept on the day of the destruction of the 
temple by the Chaldeans, and which contained a penitential confession of guilt, 
and a prayer for forgiveness and restoration of the former prosperity. In this 
question there is at the same time included a supplication that God would very 
soon change the days of mourning into days of rejoicing. Therefore, it is said, 
the deputies have come to supplicate the Lord Both inquiry and supplication 
presuppose that in the relations of the present there was ground to hope fora 
favourable future. But this can be shown to be the case in precisely the fourth 
year of Darius. The building of the temple had hitherto been unremittingly 
and successfully prosecuted. ‘The new machinations of the Samaritans in the 
Persian court, with a design to arrest its progress, had been already completely 
defeated, (compare Prideaux.) The pusillanimity of the returned exiles was 
thus put to shame, and they gave themselves up henceforth to the most joyful 
hopes in reference to the future. The question was directed to the priests and 
prophets collected in the temple, in the hope that God would reveal his will by 
one of them. This was done through Zechariah. His answer consists of two 
parte: In the first, (ver. 5—14,) he employs himself in rebuking the base motive 

rom which the question, at least with a part of the inquirers, originated. That 
dead, hypocritical self-righteousness already existed in the germ, which, con- 
tinually gaining ground, became at a later period as destructive to the new 
colony as outward idolatry, resting on the same principle, had been in former 
tim:s. This self-righteous spirit exerted the most prejudicial influence on the 
view entertained of fasts. They attributed an intrinsic value, as a mere opus 
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operatum, to that which had no meaning, except as an ontward manifestation 
of a penitent heart. They believed merit to be thereby attained, and wondered 
and murmured that God so long delayed to acknowledge and reward it. The 
prophet shews how absurd was this notion, and that the Lord required some 
thing entirely different, the fulfilment of the moral precepts of his law, without 
which all outward worship was only hypocrisy; he reminds them that the 
disregard of this requisition, loudly and repeatedly expressed by the former 
prophets, brought upon the people the previons inexpressilie calamity, from 
which they had not yet recovered, and that a like cause would be attended 
with the like effect in future. 


Cnap. VIII.—1. Again the word of the Lord. This chapter contains the 
second part of the discourse, wherein the prophet proceeds to give a direct 
answer to the question, which could not now serve to confirm the bypocrites 
in their earnal security, but might well console and strengthen the weak in 
faith in his own and subsequent times, until the appearing of Christ. For the 
covenant people—this is the sum—so great prosperity is destined, that the day 
of the destruction of the temple, as well as the remaining fast days, at that 
time observed in remembrance of particular melancholy events of the past 
the day of the capture of Jerusalem in the fourth, the day of the murder o 
Gedaliah in the seventh, and the day of the beginning of the siege in the tenth 
month, should be changed into days of rejoicing, because the future blessings 
would be far greater than those which had been lost. ‘Ihe prophet here also 
embraces the whole of the prosperity destined for the covenant people, and his 
prediction was first completely fulfilled in Christ. We must refer exclusively 
to the glorification, conferred through him upon the kingdom of God, the 
conclusion, ver. 20—23; where, as an enlargement upon Mic. iv. 2; lsa. iv. 33 
Jer. xxxi. 6, the zeal of the heathen nations for admittance into the theocracy 
is described. (This and preceding Notes (on ch. vi. and vii.) from Hengstenberg’s 
Christology.) 19—23. t hus saith the Lord ie hosts, Sc. At the time when 
Zechariah prophesied it was most unlikely that powerful nations, renowned 
for arts Pine Seay for civilization and for philosophy, which had conquered and 
oppressed Israel, and ridiculed the worship of Jehovah, should learn religion 
from that very people! Hitherto the Jews had been prone to learn the idol- 
atries of other nations: what more improbable than that after they had been 
enslaved they should teach religion to their conquerors and all the principal 
nations of the earth? Yet this is expressly foretold, and it came to pass; for 
all the knowledge of the true God, and all the true religion in the worid, may 
be traced back to the Jewish nation. But all the effects which have yet been 
seen are far beneath the sng uage here used. Hitherto, however, the prophecy 
has been wonderfully accomplished, and no doubt future events will explain it 
farther. The last verse is considered by many to indicate that numbers of 
ag aoe Jews will be employed and prospered in the future conversion of the 

entiles. 


Cuap. 1X.—3—6. See Supplementary Notes on Jsa. xxiii., and Zep. ii. 10. 2 
will cut off. The prophet proceeds to give the characteristic difference of the 
Messianic kingdom from all worldly kingdoms, and especially from the former 
theocracy, whether with special reference to the carnal conceptions of his 
contemporaries is uncertain. While earthly kingdoms are upheld and extended 
only by the power of arms, while even the theocracy formerly employed them, 
it shall in the time of the Messiah be deprived of every external weapon, since 
it will need them no more, because its head, the Prince of peace, by his bare 
more extends peace over the whole earth, which willingly and joyfully submits 
to him. 


Cnap, XII.—12. So they weighed for my price. This doubtless is the pas- 
sage quoted by Matthew, ch. xxvii. 5, but there ascribed to Jeremiah. See 
M. Henry’s remarks on Matthew. To what is there stated we may add, that 
some have thought there was a mistake made by ancient transcribers writing 
the name Jeremiah instead of Zechariah, and it is observed that this might be 
done by only the change of a single letter. It was often thecustom to abridge 
words in writing them. Thus, instead of writing the name of Jeremiah in 


| full, it would be written in Greek Ip.ov; so Zechariah would be written Zp.ov. 


By the mere change of Z into 1, therefore, the mistake might easily have been 
made.—Barnes. 


Cuap. XII.—10. Upon me. Dr. J. P. Smith and Dr. Henderson successfully 
oppose those who translate this ‘unto him;’ and, as Jehovah declares himself to 
be the person thus pierced, it follows that there is such unity between the 
suffering man and the eternal God as, without confounding the properties of 
each nature, renders it proper for the Divine Being to use this personal style. 
11. Hadadrimmon, in the valley of Megiddon, is considered to denote the plain 
of Esdraelon. ‘The mourning referred to here is the lamentation for the death 
of Josiah, who was slain there. ‘This remarkable district is computed to be 
about fifteen miles square, and abounds with hills, though small in comparison 
with the neighbouring mountains. It has been the scene of innumerable 
contests, from the days of Barak, Jud. iv., to the present time. (See Wood 
Bugraving.) 


Chap. XIII.—7. My shepherd—the man that is my fellow. The Messiah is 
often described as the Shepherd of his people—their Saviour. Against him the 
sword, described as an instrument of certain death, is commanded to awake. 
The word translated “my fellow” denotes the most close and near resemblance, 
It is derived from a term denoting a sameiess of internal construction, It is 
not found in any writings of the Old Testament between those of Moses and 
Zechariah. We may therefore conclude it was revived from apparent obsolete- 
ness by him who inspired the prophet, from a very special motive, and to make 
a singular and strong expression. Not only here is attributed to the Messiah a 
high official station in the kingdom of grace, and a capacity, by possessing the 
human nature, to suffer and to die, but an actual equality of rouk and identity 
of nature.—J. P. Smith, as quoted (with the two previous Notes,) in Meligious 
Tract Society's Bible. 


J 


xiv. 4, 5. The disruption of the Mount of Olives seems to signify 
that by an extraordinary Divine interposition a way of escape will be 
opened to the besieged inhabitants. Azal is probably not a proper 
name, and may mean the slope of the mountains on the other side. 

xiv. 8. The “former sea” is the Dead Sea, and the “hinder sea” 

-the Mediterranean. “ Former” and “hinder” signify east and west. 

xiv. 10, 11. These verses intimate a levelling of the land from 

Geba, in Benjamin, to Rimmon, in the south of Judah; also the 
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CHEERFUL FEASTS.—ch. Viii. 19, 


complete restoration of Jerusalem, and the safety of its inhabitants. 

Some understand the first words not of levelling, but of encompassing 

or protecting. + Vi es 
xiv. 12—15, In these verses we have a continuation of the promises — 


to Jerusalem, with further details concerning the judgments which 
In verse 14, for‘‘and Judahalso shall 


will overtake the adversaries. 
fight,” the margin more correctly has, “Thou also, O Judah, | 
fight. ie 
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Pe Re OC Pariah eO ny: 


Gon’s prophets were his witnesses to his church, each in their day, for several ages; witnesses for him and his authority, witnesses against sin and sinners, 
attesting the true intents of God's providences in his dealings with his people then, and the kind intentions of his grace concerning his church in the days of the 
Messiah, to whom all the prophets bore witness, for they all agreed in their testimony; and now we have only one witness more to call, and we have done with 
our evidence; and though hese the last, and in him the prophecy ceased, yet the spirit of prophecy shines as clear, as strong, as bright in him, as in any that went 
before, and his testimony challengeth an equal regard. ‘The Jews say prophecy continued forty years under the second temple, and this prophet they call the 
seal of prophecy, because in him the series or succession cf prophets broke off and came to a period: God wisely ordered it so that Divine inspiration should cease 
for some ages before the coming of the Messiah, that that great Prophet might appear the more conspicuous and distinguishable, and be the more welcome. Let 
us consider, I. The person of the prophet. We have only his name, Malachi, and no account of his country or parentage. Malachi signifies ‘my angel ;? which 
has given occasion for a conjecture that this prophet was indeed an angel from heaven, and not a man; as that Jud. ii. 1. But there is no just ground for the con- 
jecture: prophets were messengers, God’s messengers; this prophet was so. His name is the very same with that we find in the original, ch. iii. 1, fer my 
messenger; and perhaps from that word he might (though probably he had another name) be called Malachi. ‘The Chaldee paraphrase, and some of the Jews, 
suggest that Malachi was the same with Ezra, but that also is groundless; Ezra was a scribe, but we never read that he was a prophet. Others, yet farther from 
probability, make him to be Mordecai." But we have reason to conclude he was a person whose proper name was that by which he is here called; the tradition 
of some of the ancients is that he was of the tribe of Zebulun, and that he died young. II. The scope of the prophecy. Haggai and Zechariah were sent to 
reprove the people for delaying to build the temple, Malachi was sent to reprove them for the neglect of it when it was built, and for their profanation of the 
temple service; for from idolatry and superstition they ran into the other extreme of impiety and irreligion; and the sins he witnesseth against are the same that 
we find complained of in Nehemiah’s time, with whom it is probable he was cotemporary. And now prophecy was to cease he speaks more clearly of the 
Messiah as nigh at hand than any of the prophets had done, and concludes with a direction to the people of God to keep in remembranca the law of Moses, while 
they were in expectation of the Gospel of Christ. 


A.M. 3607. 
CHAPTER I. 


This prophet is sent to convince, and then to comfort ; first to discover sin, and reprove 
for that, and then to promise the coming of him who shall take away sin; and this 
method the blessed Spirit takes in dealing with souls, Jno. xvi. 8. He first opens the 
wound and then applies the healing balm. God had provided (and one would think 
effectually) for the engaging of Israel to himself, by providences and ordinances ; but it 
seems, by the complaints here made of them, they received the grace of God in both these 
in vain. I. They were very ungrateful to God for his favours to them, and rendered 
not again according to the benefits they received, ver. ]—5, 11, They were very careless 
and remiss in the observance of his institutions; the priests especially were so, that 
were in a particular manner charged with them, ver. 6—14. And what shall we say of 
those whom neither providences nor ordinances work upon, and who affront God in those 
very things wherein they should honour him? 


HE burden of the word 
of the Lorp to Israel by 
Malacli. 


2 I have loved you, saith the 
Lorp. 
Yet ye say, Wherein hast 
thou loved us ? 
Was not Esau Jacob's bro- 
ther? saith the Lorn: 
Yet I loved Jacob, 
8 And I hated Esau, 
And laid his mountains and his heritage waste 
For the dragons of the wiiderness. 


5 And your eyes shall see, and ye shall say, 
The Lorp will be magnified from the border of Israel 


The prophecy of this book is intituled, “‘ The burden of the word of the Lord, 
(ver 1,) which intimates, 1. That it was of great weight and importance ; what 
the false prophets said was light as the chaff, what the true prophets said was 
ponderous as the wheat, Jer. xxiii. 28. 2. That it ought to be often repeated 
to them and by them, as the burthen of asong. 3. That there were those to 
whom it was a burthen and a reproach; they were weary of it, and found 
themselves so aggrieved by it that they were not able to bearit. 4. That to them 
it would provea burthen indeed, to sink them to the lowest hell, unless they re- 
pented. 5. That to those who loved and embraced, and bade it welcome, though 
it was a light burden, as our Saviour calls it, Mat. xi. 30, yet it was a burthen. 
This * burden of the word of the Lord” was sent, Ist. To Israel; for to them 

ertained the lively oracles of prophecy, as well as those of the written word. 
Many prophets God had sent to Israel, and now he will try them with one 
more. 2nd. By Malachi; by the hand of Malachi,—as if it were not a message 
by word of mouth, but a letter put into his hand, for the greater certainty. 

In these verses they are charged with ingratitude in that they were not duly 
sensible of God’s distinguishing goodness to them; and such a charge as this 
may well be called a burthen, for it is a heavy one. 

First. God asserts the great kindness he had, and had often expressed, for 
them; ver. 2, “I have loved you, saith the Lord.” Thus abruptly doth the 
sermon begin, as if God intended whatever reproofs should be given them to 
reconcile them to his love, and to take care that they should sull have good 
thoughts of him; “As manyas I love, I rebuke and chasten.” Thus kindly doth 
the sermon begin; God will have his people satisfied that he loves them, and 
ever mindful of his love. This is the same with that he said of old to the virgin 
of Israel, that he might engage her affections to himself, Jer. xxxi. 3, 4, “ Yea 
Lhave loved thee with an everlasting love.” In this one word God sums up al 
his gracious dealings with them; love was the spring of all. He loved them 
because he would love them, Deu. vii. 7, 8; loved them in their childhood, 
Hos. xi. 1; his delight was in them, Jsa. Ixii. 4. “I have loved yeu,” but you 
have not loved me, nor made any suituble returns for my love. Note, God’s 
people need to be often minded of his love to them. 


: . : Secondly. They question his love, and diminish the instances of it, and seem 

4 Whereas Edom saith, We are impoverished, to vee with hin for telling them of it. “ Yet they say, Wherein has thou 
: ; : . loved us?” As God runs up all his favours to them to the fountain, which was 

But we will return and build the desolate places ; his love, so he runs up all their sins against him to the fountain, which 


was their contempt of his love. Instead of acknowledging his kindness, and_ 
studying what they shall render, they scorn to own that they had been beholden 
to him; challenge him to produce proofs of his love that were material, and 
think and speak very slightly of the instances they had had of his kindness, as 
if they were so few, so small, as not to be worth taking notice of, and no 
more than what they had sufficiently balanced with instances of his wrath: 
Have we not been wasted, impoverished, and carried captive, and wherein ther 
hast thou loved us? Note, God justly takes it very ill to have his favours 


Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 

They shall build, but I will throw down ; 

And they shall call them, The border of wickedness, 

And, The people against whom the Lorn hath indig- 
nation for ever. 


i. 1. The Book of Malachi is uniformly the last of the minor 
prophets, because Malachi came last in order of time. There are 
indications of occurrences later than the date of his predictions, as 
in Nehemiah, but the prophetic order is regarded as terminating 
with him. Some have taken the word Malachi as meaning “my 
angel” or “my messenger,” and not as a proper name. It is very 
likely, however, that the word signifies ‘“ messenger of the Lord,” and 
we regard it as a proper name, Of Malachi’s personal history we 


have no certain knowledge, but there is internal evidence in his book 
for supposing that he wrote about 400 B.c., perhaps a little earlier; 
Kennicott thinks 420 B.c. 

i, 2—4, The names Esau and Jacob here necessarily include their 
descendants, because the calamities which overtook Esau, or Edom, 
as a nation are distinctly specified. Whether these calamities include 
the commencement of the Nabathean conquests is uncertain. The 
expressions “I loved Jacob,” and “I hated Esau,” refer to the different 
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stizlted, as uot worth speaking of: and it is very absurd for us to ask wherein 
he has loved ns, when which way soever we look we meet with the proofs and 
instances of his love to us. 

Thirdly. He makes it out beyond contradiction that he had loved them, loved 
them in a distinguishing way, which was in a special manner obliging. For 
proof of this he shews the difference he had made, and would still make, between 
Jacob and Esau, between Israelites and Edomites. Some read their question 
Wherefore hast thou loved us? As if they did indeed own that he had loved 
them, but withal insinuate that there was a reason for it, that he loved them 
because their father Abraham had loved him, so that it was not a free love, 
but a love of debt; to which he replies, Was not Esau as near akin to Abraham 
as you are, was he not Jacob’s own brother, his elder brother? and, therefore, 
if there were any right to arecompence for Abraham’s love, he had it. And yet 
U hated Esau and loved Jacob. 

1. Let them see what a difference God had made between Jacob and Esau. 
Esau was Jacob’s brother, his twin brother; ‘ Yet I loved Jacob,” and “I hated 
Esau,” that is, took Jacob into covenant, and entailed the blessings on him and 
his, but L refused and rejected Esau. Note, Those that are taken into covenant 
with God, that have the lively oracles and the means of grace committed to 
them, have reason to look upon these as tokens of his love. Jacob is loved, for 
he hath these; Esau hated, for he has not. ‘The apostle quotes this, om. ix. 13, 
and compares it with what the oracle said to Rebecca concerning her twins, 
Gen. xxv. 23, “ The elder shall serve the younger,” to illustrate the doctrine 
of God’s sovereignty in dispensing his favours, for “man he not do what he 
will with his own?” Esau was Heel hated, but Jacob freely loved; even 
so, Father, “because it seems goo 
why or wherefore. 

2. Let them see what he was now doing, and would do with them, pursuant 
to this original difference. 

Ist. The Edomites shalt be made the monuments of God’s justice, and he will 
be glorified in their utter destruction; For Esau have I hated; “I laid his moun- 
tains waste,” the mountains of Seir, which were his heritage. When all that 
part of the world was ravaged by the Chaldean army, the country of Edom 
was among the rest laid in ruins, and became a habitation “for the dragons of 
the wilderness,” so perfectly desolate was it, as was foretold, Jsa. xxxiv. 6, 11. 
The Edomites had triumphed in Jerusalem’s overthrow, Ps. cxxxvii. 7, and, 
therefore, it was just with God to put the same cup of trembling into their 
hands. And though Edom’s ruins were last, yet they were lasting, and the 
desolations perpetual; and in this the ditference was made between Jacob and 
Esau, and is made between the righteous and the wicked, to whom otherwise 
all things come alike, and there seems to be one event. Jacob’s cities are laid 
waste, but they are rebuilt; Edom’s are laid waste, and never rebuilt. The 
sufferings of the righteous will have an end, and will end well, all their 
grievances will be redressed, and their sorrow turned into joy; but the suffer- 
ings of the wicked will be endless and remediless, as Edom’s desolations, ver. 4. 
Observe here, First. The vain hopes of the Edomites that they shall have 
their ruins-repaired as well as Israel, tho 1gh they had no promise to build their 
hope upon. They say, It is true we are impoverished; it is the common chance, 
apd there is no remedy, but “we will return and build the desolate places.” 
We are resolved we will, not so much as asking God leave; we will, whether he 
will or no; nay, we will do it in defiance of God’s curse, and that sentence 
pronounced upon Edom, Jsa. xxxiv. 10, “From generation to generation it 
shall lie waste.” They build presumptuously, as Hiel built Jericho in direct 
contradiction to the word of God, 1 Ain. xvi. 34, and it will speed accordingly. 
Note, It is common for those whose hearts are unhumbled under humbling 
peeeences to think to make their part good against God himself, and to 

uild and plant, and flourish again as much as ever, though God hath said they 
shall be impoverished. But see, Secondly. The dashing of these hopes, and 
the disappointment of them. They say, We will build; but what saith the Lord 
of hosts? for we are sure his word shall stand, and net theirs. And he saith 
ist. Their attempts shall be baffled; “ They shall build, but I will throw dow n.? 
Note, Those that walk contrary to God, he will walk contrary to them; for 
who ever hardened his heart against God and prospered? When the Jews 
had rejected Christ and his Gospel they became Edomites, and this word was 
fulfilled in them; for when, in the time of the emperor Adrian, they attempted 
to rebuild Jerusalem, God by earthquakes and eruptions of fire threw down 
what they built, so that they were forced to quit the enterprise. 2nd. They 
shall be looked upon by all as abandoned to utter ruin, All that see them shall 
eall them the border of wickedness, a sinful nation, incurably so; and, there- 
fore, “the people against whom the Lord has indignation for ever.” Since 
their wickedness is such as will never be reformed, their desolations shall be 
such as are never to be repaired. Against Israel God was a little displeased, 


Zec. i. 15; but against Edom he has indignation, and will have for ever, for they 


are the people of his curse, Jsa. xxxiv. 5, 

and. The Israelites shall be made the monuments of his mercy, and he will 
be giorified in their salvation, ver. 5 Edomites shall be stigmatised as a people 
hated of God, but your eyes shall see your doubts concerning his love to you 
for ever silenced; for you shall say, and have cause to say, “ The Lord” is and 
“will be magnified from the border of Israel,” that is, from every part and 
border of the land of Israel. The border of Edom is a border of wickedness, 
and, therefore, the Lord will have “indignation against it for ever;” but 
the border of Israel is a border of holiness, the border of the sanctuary, 
Ps. \xxviii. 54, and therefore God will make it to appear, though it may for 
a time lie desolate, that he bath mercy in store for it, and from thence he will 
be magnified; he will give his people Israel both cause and hearts to praise 
him. When the border of Edom still remains desolate, and the border of 
Israel is repaired and replenished, then it will appear that God hath loved 
Jacob. Note, First. Those that doubt of God’s love to his people shall 
sooner or later have convincing and undeniable proofs given them of it; your 
own eyes shall see what you will not believe. Secondly. Deliverances out of 
trouble are to be reckoned proofs of God’s goodwill to his people, though they 
may be suffered to fall into trouble, Ps. xxxiv. 19. Thirdly. Distinguishing 
favours are very obliging. If God rear up again the border of Israel, but 
jJeave the border of Edom in ruins, let no Israelite ask, for shame, Wherein hast 
thou loved us? 
God of Israel, and one way or other God will have honour from his professing 
people. Fifthly. God’s goodness being his glory, when he doth us good we 
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in thine eyes;” and it is not for us to ask 


Fourthly. The dignifying of Israel is the magnifying of the | 


must speak him great, for that is magnifying him. It is an instance of his good- | 


ness that he hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servants, and for this they 
that love his salvation say, “ The Lord be magnified,” Ps. xxxv. 27. 


6 A son honoureth fis father, 
And a servant his master : 
If then I de a father, where zs mine honour ? 
And if I de a master, where zs my fear ? 
Saith the Lorp of hosts unto you, 
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O priests, that despise my name. 
And ye say, Wherein have we despised thy name ? 
7 Ye offer polluted bread upon mine altar ; 
And ye say, Wherein have we polluted thee ? 
In that ye say, The table of the Lorp ¢s contemptible, 
8 And if ye offer the blind for sacrifice, 7s 7¢ not evil? 
And if ye offer the lame and sick, zs ¢¢ not evil ? 
Offer it now unto thy governor ; 
Will he be pleased with thee, 
Or accept thy person? saith the Lorp of hosts. 
9 And now, I pray you, 
Beseech God that he will be gracious unto us: 
This hath been by your means: 
Will he regard your persons? saith the Lorp of hosts. 

10 Who ts there even among you that would shut the doors 

Jor nought 2? 

Neither do ye kindle five on mine altar for nought. 

I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lorp of hosts, 

Neither will I accept an offering at your hand. 

11 For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down 

of the same 

My name shall be great among the Gentiles ; 

And in every place incense shad/ be offered unto my name, 

And a pure offering : 

For my name shad/ be great among the heathen, saith 
the Lorp of hosts. 

12 But ye have profaned it, in that ye say, 
The table of the Lorp ¢s polluted ; 
And the fruit thereof, even his meat, 7s contemptible. 

13 Ye said also, Behold, what a weariness zs it / 
And ye have snuffed at it, saith the Lorp of hosts; 
And ye brought that which was torn, and the lame, and 
Thus ye brought an offering : [the sick ; 
Should I accept this of your hand ? saith the Lorp. 

14 But cursed be the deceiver, which hath in his flock a male, 
And voweth, and sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing: 
For I am a great King, saith the Lorp of hosts, 

And my name 7s dreadful among the heathen. 


The prophet is here by a special commission calling the priests to account, 
though they were themselves appointed judges to call the people to an account. 
Let the rulers in the house of God know that there is one above them, who 
will reckon with them for their maladministrations. Thus “saith the Lord of 
hosts to you, O priests,” ver. 6. God will have a saying to unfaithful ministers; 
and it concerns them who speak from God to his people to hear and heed what 
he saith to them, that they may save themselves in the first place, otherwise 
how should they help to save them that hear them. It is a severe, and no doubt 
a just reproof, that is here given to the priests for the profanation of the holy 
things of God with which they were intrusted ; and if this was the crime of the 
priests, we have reason to fear the people also were guilty of it, so that what is 
said to the priests is said to all. Nay, it is said to us, who, as Christians, profess 
ourselves not only the people of God, but priests to him. Observe here, 

First. What it was that God expected from them, and with what good reason 
he expected it; ver. 6, “‘A son honoureth his father” because he is his father, 
Nature has written this law in the hearts of children, before God wrote it at 
mount Sinai; nay, a servant, though his obligation to his master be not natural, 
but by voluntary compact, yet thinks it is his duty to honour him, to be observ- 
ant to his orders, and true to his interests. Children and servants pay respect 
to their parents and masters; every one cries out Shame on them, if they do 
not, and their own hearts cannot but reproach them too. The order of families 
is thus kept up, and it is their beauty and advantage. But the priests, that are 
God’s children and his servants, do not fear and honour him. They were 
fathers and masters to the people, and expected to be called so, (Jud. xviii. 19; 
Mat. xxiii. 7, 10,) and to be reverenced and obeyed as such; but they forgot 
their Father and Master in heaven, and the duty they owe to him. We may 
each of us charge it upon ourselves what is here charged upon the priests. 
Note, 1. We are every one of us to look upon God as our Father and Master, 
and upon ourselves as his children and servants. 2. Our relation to God as our 
Father and Master strongly obligeth us to fear and honour him. If we honour 
and fear the fathers of our flesh, much more the Father and Master of our 
spirits, Heb. xvii. 9. 3. It isa thing te be justly complained of and lamented, 
that God is so little feared and owned, even by those that own him for their 
Father and Master. Where is his honour? Where is his fear? 

Secondly. What the contempt was which these priests put upon God. This 
is that in general which is charged upon them. 1. They despised God’s name, 
Their familiarity with it, as priests, bred contempt of it, and served them only 
to gain a veneration by for themselves, and their own name, while God’s name 
was of small account with them. God’s name is all that whereby he has made — 
himself known, his word and ordinances; these they had low thoughts of, and 
vilified that which it was their business to magnify; and no wonder that when ~ 
they despised it themselves they did that which made it despicable to others, 
even the sacrifices of the Lord to be abhorred, as Eli’s sons did. 2. They pro- 
faned God’s name, ver. 12; they polluted it, ver. 7. They not only made no 
account of sacred things, but they made an ill use of them, and perverted them 


experience of the nations and of their founders, By a Divine dis- | 
“ Hated ” is 
a strong word, but must be understood as denoting inferior honour 
and regard. Into the reasons of this difference we need not enter; 
but it is observable that the Edomites, though the kinsmen of the 
From the time when 


pensation the one was more favoured than the other. 


Hebrews, were their almost constant enemies. 
they refused the wandering tribes of Israel free passage (Numb. xx.) 


to the conclusion of the Old Testament history, Edom was the adver- 
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sary of Israel. 
himself married Canaanitish and therefore idolatrous wives, and 
idolatry seems to have been perpetuated among his descendants 
(2 Chron, xxv. 14, 15, 20; Josephus, “ Antiquities,” xv. 7,9). As the 
Lord had declared himself on the side of those with whom he had 
established his covenant, and had proclaimed his unalterable inten- 
tion to bless and reward their friends, the denunciations so frequentl 

uttered against Edom are no more than we must expect. I 


They were equally alienated by religion. Esau bs 
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to the service of the worst and vilest purposes, their own pride, covetousness 
and luxury. There cannot be a greater provocation to God than the profana- 
tion of his name; for it is holy and reverend. His purity cannot be polluted by 
us, for he is unspotted, but his name may be profaned, and nothing profanes 
it more than the misconduct of priests, whose business it is to do honour 
to it. 

This is the general charge exhibited against them; to this they plead, Not 
guilty, and challenge God to prove it upon them, and to make good the charge; 
which added daring impudence to their daring impiety: “ Ye say, Wherein have 
we despised thy name?” ver. 6; and “ Wherein have we polluted thee?” ver. 7. 
It is common with proud sinners, when they are reproved, to stand thns upon 
their own justification. These priests had most horribly profaned sacred things, 
and yet, like the adulterous woman, say they have done no wickedness; either 
they were so unobservant of themselves that they remembered not, or reflected 
not upon their own acts, or so ignorant of the Divine law that they thought 
there was no harm in them, and that what they did could not be construed as 
despising God’s name, or so atheistical as to imagine that though they knew 
their own guilt yet God did not, or so scornful in their carriage towards God 
and his prophets, that they took a pride in bantering a serious and just reproof, 
and turning it off with a jest. They either laugh at the reproof, as those that 
despise ane harden their hearts against it, or laugh it off, as those that resolve 
they will not be touched by it, or not seem-to be so. hich way soever we 
take it, their defence was their offence, and in justifying themselves, their own 
tongues condemned them; and their sayings “ Wherein have we despised thy 
name?” proved them proud and perverse. Had they asked this question with a 
humble desire to be told more particularly wherein they had offended, it had 
been an evidence of their repentance, and had given hopes of their reformation ; 
but to ask it thus, in disdain and defiance of the word of God, argues their 
hearts “fully set in them to do evil.” Note, Sinners ruin themselves by study- 
ing to bafHe their own convictions; but they will find it hard to kick against 
the pricks. Justly might they have been convicted and condemned upon the 
general charge, and their plea thrown out as frivolous; but God will not only 
overcome, but will be clear, will be justified when he judgeth, and therefore he 
shews them very particularly wherein they had ti his name, and what 
the contempt was they cast upon him. As formerly when he charged them 
with idolatry, so now, when he chargeth with profaneness, he bids them “see 
their way in the valley,” and know what they have done, Jer. ii. 23. 

Ist. They despised God’s name in what they said, in the low opinion they 
had of his institutions. Ye say in your hearts, and perhaps speak it out when 
you priests get together, over your cups, out of the hearing of the people, “The 
table of the Lord is contemptible,” ver. 7; and again, ver. 12, “Ye say, The 
table of the Lord is polluted;” it is to be no more regarded than any other 
table. Either the table in the temple on which the shewbread was placed is 
that which they reflect upon,—not understanding the mystery of it they 
despised it as an acd kt we thing, —or, rather, the altar of burnt offerings 
is here called the table; for there God and his priests, and his people, did, as 
it were, feast together upon the sacrifices, in token of friendship: this they 
thought was contemptible. Formerly, in the days of superstition, it was 
thought contemptible in comparison with the idolatrous altars that the heathen 

ad, and was set aside to make room for a new fashioned one, 2 Kin. xvi. 14, 15. 
Now it is thought contemptible in comparison with their own tables, and those 
of their great men; “ The fruit thereof, even his meat, is contemptible.” They 
who served at the altar were to live upon the altar, but they complatned that 
they lived poorly and meanly, and it was not worth while to attend the service 
of the altar for the fruit and meat of it, for it was very ordinary, and always 
the same again; they had no dainties, no varieties, no nice dishes. Nay, that 
part of the sacrifices which was given to God, the blood and the fat, they looked 
upon with contempt, as not worthy so many laws God had made about them; 
they asked what needs so much ado about burning the fat, and pouring out the 
blood! Note, Those greatly profane and pollute God’s name that despise the 
business of religion, though it be very honourable, as not worth taking pains in; 
and the advantages of religion, though highly valuable, as not worth taking 
pains for. Those that live in a careless neglect of holy ordinances, that come 
to them and attend on them irreverently, and go away from them never the 
better, and under no concern, they do in effect say, “The table of the Lord 
is contemptible,” there is neither virtue nor value in it, neither credit nor com- 
fort from it. 

2nd. They despised God’s name in what they did, which was of a piece with 
what they said, and flowed from it; corrupt principles and notions are roots of 
bitterness which bear the gall and wormwood of corrupt practices. They 
looked upon the table and altar of the Lord as contemptible, and then, 

First. They thought any thing would serve for a sacrifice, though never so 
coarse and mean; and were so far from bringing the best, as they ought to have 
done, that they picked out the worst they had, which was fit neither for the 
market nor for their own tables, and offered that at God’s altar. With every 
sacrifice they were to Bree a meat offering of fine flour mingled with oil; but 
they brought polluted bread, ver. 7, coarse bread, servants’ bread. Perhaps it 
was dry and mouldy, or made of the refuse of the wheat, which they thought 
Food enough to be burned upon the altar; for had it been better they would 

ave said, To what purpose is this waste? And as to the beasts they offered, 
though the law was express that what was offered in sacrifice should not have 
blemish, yet they brought “the blind, and the lame, and the sick,” ver. 5; and 
again, ver. 13, the torn, and the lame, and the sick, that was ready to die of 
itself. They looked no farther than the burning of the sacrifice, and they 
pleaded it was pity to burn it if it was good for any thing else. The people 
were so far convinced of their duty that they would bring sacrifices; they durst 
not wholly omit the duty, but they brought vain oblations, mock 4 God, and 
deceived themselves, by bringing the worst they had; and the ,.iests, who 
shonld have taught them better, accepted the gifts brought to the altar, and 
offered them up there, because if they should refuse them the people would 
bring none at all, and then they would lose their perquisites; and therefore. 
having more regard to their own profit than to God’s honour, they accepted 
that which they knew he would not accept of. Some make ver. 8 to be a con- 
tinuation of wnat the priests profanely said, ver. 7, ““ Ye say” to the people, “If 
ye offer the blind for sacrifice, it is not evil; or the lame and the sick, it is not 
evil.” Note, It is a very evil thing, whether men think so or no, to offer the 
blind and the lame, the torn and the sick, in sacrifice to God. If we worship 
God ignorantly, and without understanding, we bring the blind for sacrifice; 
if we do it carelessly, and without consideration, if we are cold and dull, and 
dead in it, we bring the sick; if we rest in bodily exercises, and do not make 
heart work of it, we bring the lame; and if we suffer vain thoughts and dis- 
tractions to lodge within us, we bring the torn. And is not this evil? Is it not 
a great affront to God, and a great wrong and injury to our own souls? Do 
not our books tell us, nay, do not our own hearts tell us, that this is evil? For 
God, who is the best, ought’to be served with the best we have. 3 

ly. They would do no more of their work but what they were paid 
for. ‘The priests would offer the sacrifices that were brought to the altar, 
because they had their share of them; but as for any other service of the 
temple, that had not a particular fee belonging to it, they would not stir a step, 
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or lend a hand to it; and this was the general temper of them, yer. 10. There 
is not aman among the priests that would shut the doors or kindle a fire for 
nought. If he were bid to do the smallest piece of service, he would ask, How 
shall I be paid for it? They would do nothing gratis, but were all for what 
they could get; “every one for his gain, from his quarter,” Jsa. lvi, 11. Note, 
Though God has given order that his servants be well paid in this world, yet 
those are no acceptable servants to him that are mercenary, and would never 
do the work but for the wages. 

Thirdly. Their work was a perfect drudgery to them; ver. 13, “ Ye said also, 
Behold, what a weariness is it!” Both priests and people were of this mind 
that they thought God imposed too hard a task upon them; the people grudged 
the charge of providing the sacrifice, and the priests grudged the pains of offer- 
ing it; they thought the feasts of the Lord came too thick, and they were 
forced to attend tov often, and too long, in the courts of the Lord. The priests 
thought it a severe penance imposed upon them to purify themselves as was 
required, when they attended the altar, and ate of the holy things; they 
thought the duty of their office toilsome and troublesome, and suufted at it as 
unreasonable, and bearing hard upon them; they did it, but it was grudgingly 
and with reluctancy. God speaks of it in justification of his law, that he had 
not “made them to serve with an offering, nor wearied them with incense,” 
Isa. xliii. 23; “‘ Wherein have I wearied thee?” Mic. vi. 3. But their own 
wicked hearts made it a weariness; und they were as Dueg, detained before the 
Lord, they would rather have been anywhere else. Note, Those are highly 
injurious both to God and themselves that are weary of his service and wor- 
ship, and snuff at it. 

Thirdly. Observe how God expostulates and reasons the case with them, for 
their conviction and humiliation. 

1. Would they, durst they, affront an earthly prince thus? You offer to God 
“the lame and the sick, offer it now unto thy governor,” ver. 8; either as 
tribute or as a present, when thou art entreating his fayour, or in gratitude 
for some favour received ; “ wili he be pleased with thee?” or rather will he not 
take himself to be affronted by it? Note, Those that are careless and irreverent 
in the duties of religious worship should consider what a shame it is to offer 
that to their God which they would scorn to offer to their governor, and to be 
more observant of the laws of breeding and good manners than of the laws of 
religion, and more afraid of being rude than of being profane. 

2. Could they imagine that such sacrifices as these would be pleasing to God, 
or answer the end of sacrifices? “Should I accept this of your hand, saith 
the Lord?” ver. 13. Have you any reason to think I should either not discern 
or not resent the affront? that should connive at the violation of my own 
laws? No; ver. 10, “I have no pleasure in you,” and therefore | will not 
accept an offering, such an offering, at your hand. If God has no pleasure in 
the person, if he be not in a justified state, if he be not sanctitied, he will not 
accept the offering; God had respect to Abel first, and then to his sacrifice. 
Note, In order to our acceptance with God, it is not enough to do that which, 
for the matter of it, is good, but we must do it from a right principle, in a right 
manner, and for aright end. It was the ancient rule laid down, Gen. iv. 7, “ If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted?” Now if we be not accepted of 
God, in vain do we worship him,—it is all lost labour; nay, we are all undone, 
for ever undone, if we come short of God’s acceptance; those therefore make 
an ill bargain for themselves, that, to save charges in their religion, miss all the 
ends of it, and, by thinking to go the next way to work, bring nothing to pass, 
Those who make it the top of their ambition, as we all ought to do, whether 
present or absent, to be accepted of the Lord, will not dare to bring the torn, 
and the lame, and the sick, for sacrifice. 

3. How could they expect to prevail with God in their intercessions for the 
people, when they thus affronted God in their sacrifices? So some understand 
ver. 9, as spoken ironically; And now, if you will do the duty of priests, and 
stand in the gap to turi away the judgments of God that you see ready to 
pour in upon us, “I pray you, beseech God that he will be gracious to us,” 
and to our land, which is almost eaten up with locusts and caterpillars, as 
appears ch. iii. 11. ‘Try now what interest you have at the throne of grace, 
improve it for the removing of this plague, for it has been by your means, you 
have provoked God to send it; but, as you go on thus to profane bis sacred 
things, will he regard your persons or your prayers? No, you cannot prevail 
with him to command it away. For “if we regard iniquity in our hearts Gud 
will not hear us,” either for ourselves or others. 

4. Had God deserved this at their hands? No, he had provided comfortably 
for them, and had given them such encouragement in their work as might 
have engaged them to do it cheerfully and well; so some understand ver. 10 
“Whois there among you that shall shut a door or kindle a fire for nought?* 
No, God doth not expect you should serve him for nothing; you are well paid 
for it, and shall be so,—not a cup of cold water given for the honour of God 
shall lose its reward. Note, The consideration of our constant receivings from 
God, and the present rewards of obedience in obedience, very much aggravates 
our slothfulness and niggardliness in our returns of duty to God. 

Fourthly. He calls them to repentance for their profanations of his holy 
name. So we may understand ver. 9, “ Now, l pray you, beseech God that he 
will be gracious to us.” Humble yourselves for your sin, ery mightily to God 
for pardon, and make up in the faith and fervency of your prayers what has 
been wanting in the worth and yalue of your sacrifices; for all the rebukes of 
Providence we are under are by your means. Note, Those that have by their 
sins helped to kindle a fire are highly concerned by their repentance, prayers, 
and personal reformation, to help to quench it. We must see how much God's 
judgments are by our means, and be awakened thereby to be earnest with him 
to return in mercy ; and if we take not this course how can we think he should 
regard our persons! 

‘ifthly. He declares his resolution both to secure the glory of his own 
name and to reckon with those that do profane it. Those that put contempt 
upon God and religion, and think to run down sacred tiings, let them know, 

1. ‘That they shall not gain their point. God will magnify his law, and make 
it honourable, though they vilify it and make it contemptible; for, ver. 11, 
“ From the rising of the sun to the going down of the same my name shall be 
great among the Gentiles.” It might be said, If these be not the worshippers 
whom God will accept, then he has no worshippers; as if he must make the 
best of their service, or else he would have no service done him; aud then what 
will he do for his great name? But let him alone for that: though Israel be not 
faithful, be not gathered, yet God will be glorious; though these priests pro- 
voke him to take down the ceremonial economy, and to abolish that law of 
commandments which “could not make the comers thereunto perfect,” yet he 
will be no loser by that at the long run; for, Ist. Instead of those carnal ordi- 
nances which they profaned, a spiritual way of worship shail be introdueed 
and established. Lees shall be offered to God’s name,” which signifies 
prayer and praise, (Ps. cxli. 2; Rev. viii. 3,) instead of the blood and fat of bulls 
and goats. And it shall bea pure offering, refined, not only from the corrup- 
tions that were in the priests’ practice, but from the mere bodily exercise that 
was in the institutions themselves, which are called “carnal ordinances. i= 
posed till the time of reformation,” Heb. ix. 10. When the hour came in which 
*the true worshippers worshipped the Father in spirit and in truth,” then thia 


case it is a fact that their land has for many ages been desolate, 
their cities and towns ruins, and their own nationality lost. Even 
those who see not herein the fulfilment of prophecy, must yet confess 
that the destruction was not the work of the Jews and their allies. 
The first blow came from the pagans, and the last from the 
Mahometans, under whose rule Edom still continues, a wild and 

itable waste. All that is said of Esau, or Edom, is intended 
to illustrate the truth of the statement that the Lord had specially 


favoured Israel, a truth wh‘ch some of the unbelieving Jews seem 
to have called in question, as they did other great truths which they 
ought to have been aware of. 

i, 6. “ Like people, like priests.’ After rebuking and refuting 
the popular scepticism, the prophetic oracle proceeds to rebuke and 
refute the priests who dishonour God, and deny their guilt. There 
seems to have been an idca prevalent that formality was as good aa 
heartfelt and legal worship. 
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incense was offered, even this nure offering. 2nd. Instead of his being wor- 
shipped and served among the Jews only, a small people in a corner of the 
world, he will be served and wershipped in all places. ‘ From the rising of the 
sna to the going down of the same, in every place,” in every part of the world, 
“tneense shall be offered to his name,” nations shall be discipled, and shall 
speak of the wonderful works of God, and have them spoken to them in their 
own language. This isa plain prediction of that great revolution in the king- 
dom of grace by which the Gentiles that had been strangers and foreigners 
came to be fellow-citizens with the saints of the household of God, and as wel- 
come to the throne of grace as ever the Jews had been. It is twice said, for 
the thing was certain, “ My name shall be great among the Gentiles,” whereas 
hitherto in Judah only he was known, and his name great, Ps. Ixxvi. 1. God’s 
name shall be declared to them, the declaration of it shall be received and 
believed, and there shall be those among the Gentiles that shall magnify and 
glorify the name of God better than ever the Jews had done, even the priests 
themselves. 

2. That they shall “not go unpunished,” ver. 4. Here is the doom of those 
that do like these priests here, for the sentence on them is a sentence on all 
such, Observe, Ist. The description of profane and careless worshippers. They 
are such as “ vow and sacrifice to the Lord a corrupt thing,” when they have 
in their flock a male. ‘They have of the best wherewith to serve and honour 
him, so bountiful has he been in his gifts to them; but they put him off with 
the worst, and think that good enough for him, so ungrateful are they in their 
returns to him. This was the fault of the people; but the priests connived 
atit, and iudulged them init. We find a distinction in the law, which allowed 
that to be offered for a freewill offering which should not be aceepted for a 
vow, Lev. xxii. 23. But the priests would accept it though God would not, 
pretending to be more indulgent than he was, for which he will give them no 
thanks another day. 2ud. The character given of such worshippers. ‘They are 
deceivers ; they deal falsely and fraudulently with God; they play the hypocrite 
with him; they pretend to honour him in making the vow, but when it comes 
to be performed they put an affront upon him to that degree that it had been 
better not to have vowed than to vow and thus to pay. But let not such be 
themselves deceived, for God is not mocked; those that think to put a cheat 
upon God will prove in the end to have put a damning cheat upon their own 
souls. Hypocrites are deceivers, and they will prove self-deceivers, and so self- 
destroyers. 3rd. The doom passed upon them. ‘They are cursed; they expect 
a blessing, but will meet with a curse, the tokens of God’s wrath, according to 
the judgment written. 4th. The reason of this doom. “ For {am a great 
King, saith the Lord of hosts,” and therefore will reckon with those that deal 
with me but as a man like themselves; “‘my naine is dreadful among the 
heathen,” and therefore I will not bear that it should be contemptible among 
mine own people. The heathen paid more respect to their gods, though idols, 
than the Jews did to theirs, though the only true and living God. Note, The 
consideration of God’s universal dominion, and the universal acknowledgment 
of it, should restrain us from all irreverence in his service. 


CHAPTER II. 


There are two great ordinances which Divine wisdom hath instituted, the wretched pro- 
fanation of both which is complained of and sharply reproved in this chapter: I. The 
ordinance of the ministry, which is peculiar to the church, and is designed for the 
maintaining and keeping up of that; this was profaned by those that were themselves 
dignified with the honour of it, and intrusted with the business of it. The priests pro- 
faned the holy things of God; this they are here charged with, their sin is aggravated, 
and they are severely threatened for it, ver. 1—9. I1. The ordinance of marriage, which 
is common to the world of mankind, and was instituted for the maintaining and keep- 


ing up of that; this was profaned both by the priests and by the people, in marrying | 


Strangers, ver. 10—12; treating their wives unkindly, ver. 13; putting them away, 
ver. 16; and herein dealing treacherously, ver. 10, 14, 15; and that which was at the 
bottom of this, and other instances of profaneness, was downright atheism, thinking 
God altogether such a one as themselves, which was in effect to say, There is no God, 
ver. 17. Aud these reproofs to them are warnings to us. 


ND now, O ye priests, this commandment ¢s for you. 
2 If ye will not hear, and if ye will not lay 7¢ to heart, 

To give glory unto my name, saith the Lorn of hosts, 

I will even send a curse upon you, and I wiil curse your 
blessings : [to heart. 

Yea, I have cursed them already, because ye do not lay 7¢ 

Behold, I will corrupt your seed, 

And spread dung upon your faces, 

Even the dung of your solemn feasts ; 

And one shall take you away with it. 

And ye shall know that I have sent this commandment 
unto you, 

That my covenant might be with Levi, saith the Lorp 
of hosts. 

My covenant was with him of life and peace ; 

And I gave them to him 

For the fear wherewith he feared me, 

And was afraid before my name. 

The law of truth was in his mouth, 

And iniquity was not found in his lips : 

He walked with me in peace and equity, 

And did turn many away from iniquity. 

For the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, 

And they should seek the law at his mouth - 

For he is the messenger of the Lorp of hosts. 

But ye are departed out of the way ; 

Ye have caused many to stumble at the law; 


i. 7—10. In these verses the accusation against the priests is 
further developed and made good, It will be noted that in verse 7 
that is called an altar which is also called a table. The reason is 
obvious: the reference is strictly to the table of shew-bread, which 
is also designated as an altar, because the bread placed upon it was 
dedicated or offered to the Lord. While, however, the table might 
in this case be justly styled an altar, the altar in its ordinary sense 
could not be termed a table, and is not so even in verse 12, which 
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Ye have corrupted the covenant of Levi, saith the Lorp 
of hosts. 
9 Therefore have I also made you contemptible and base 
before all the people, 
According as ye have not kept my ways, 
But have been partial in the law. 


What was said in the foregoing chapter was directed to the priests; ch. i. % 
“Thus saith the Lord of hosts to you, O priests, that despise my name;” bu 
the crimes here charged upon them they were guilty of as sacrificers, and 
for those they might think it some excuse that they offered what the people 
brought, and if they were not so good as they should be it was not their fault, 
but the people’s; and therefore here the corruptions there complained of are 
traced to the source and spring of them, the faults the priests were guilty of 
as teachers of the people, as expositors of the law and the lively oracles. And 
this is a part of their office which still remains in the hands of gospel ministers, 
who are appointed to be pastors and teachers like the priests under the law, 
though not sacrificers like them; and therefore by them the admonition here is 
to be particularly regarded. If the priests had given the people better instruc- 
tions, the people would have brought better offerings, and therefore the blame 
returns upon the priests; “ And now, O ye priests, this commandment is” purely 
“for you,” ver. 1, who should have taught the people the good knowledge of 
the Lord, and how to worship him aright. Note, The governors of the churches 
are under God’s government, and to him ihe are accountable. Even for them 
that command God hath commandments. Nay, ver. 4, “ Ye shall know that I 
have sent these commandments for you;” shall know it either, 1. By the power 
of the Spirit working with the word for their conviction and reformation; you 
shall know its original by its efficacy, whence it comes by what it doth.- When 
the word of God to us brings about, and carries on, the work of God in us 
then we cannot but know that he sent it to us, that it is not the word o 
Malachi, God’s messenger, but it is indeed the word of God, and is sent not only 
in general to all, but in particular to us. Or, 2. By the accomplishment of the 
threatenings denounced against them; “ Ye shall know” to your cost “that 
1 have sent this commandment to you,” for it shall not return void. Let us 
now see what this commandment is that is for the priests, which they must 
know was sent to them, and put into method the particulars of the charge. 

First. Here is a recital of the covenant God made with that sacred tribe, 
which was their commission for their work and the patent of their honour, 

The Lord of hosts sent a commandment to them, for the establishing of this 
covenant, ver. 4, for his covenant is said to be the word which he commanded, 
Ps. cv, 8. And he sent this commandment by the prophet at this time for the 
re-establishing of it, that it might not be cut off for their persisting in the 
violation of it. Let the sons of Levi know then (and particularly the sons of 
Aaron) what honour God put upon their family, and what a trust he reposed 
in them; ver. 5, “ My covenant was with him of life and peace.” Besides the 
covenant of peculiarity made with all the house of Israel, there was a covenant 
of priesthood made with one family that they should do the services, and upon 
condition of that, should enjoy all the privileges, of the priest’s office; that as 
Israel was a peculiar nation, a kingdom of priests, so the house of Aaron should 
be a family of priests set apart for the service and honour of God, to bear up 
his name in that nation as they were to bear up his name among the nations; 
both the one and the other in different degrees were to give glory unto Gud’s 
name, ver. 2. God covenanted with them as his menial servants, obliged them 
to do his work, and promised to own and accept them in it. This is called his 
covenant of life and peace, because it was intended for the support of religion, 
which brings life and peace to the souls of men,—life to the dead, peace to the 
distressed ; or because life and peace were by this covenant promised to those 
priests that faithfully and conscientiously discharged their duty ; they shall have 
peace, which speaks security from all evil, and life, which speaks the summary 
of all good. What is here said of the covenant of priesthood is true of the 
covenant of grace made with all believers as spiritual priests; it is a covenant 
of life and peace; it assures ali believers of life and peace, everlasting peace, - 
everlasting life, of all happiness, both in this world and in that to come. This 
covenant was made with the whole tribe of Levi when they were distinguished 
from the rest of the tribes,—were not numbered with them, but were taken 
from among them, and “appointed over the tabernacle of testimony,” 
Num. i. 49, 50; by virtue of which appointment God saith, Num. iii. 12, “The 
Levites shall be mine.” It was made with Aaron when he and his sons were 
taken to “ minister unto the Lord in the priest’s office,” Hw. xxviii. 1. Aaron is 
therefore called the saint of the Lord, Ps. evi. 16. It was made with Phinehas — 
and his family, a branch of Aaron’s, upon a particular occasion, Num, xxy. 12, 13. 
And there the covenant of priesthvod is called as here the covenant of peace, 
because by it peace was made and kept between God and Israel. These great 
blessings of life and peace contained in that covenant, God gave to him, to 
Levi, to Aaron, and to Phinehas; promised life and peace to them and their 

osterity, intrusted them with these benefits for the use and behoof of God’s 

srael; they received that they might give, as Christ himself did, Ps. Ixviii, 18. 
Now, for the farther opening of this covenant, observe 

1. The considerations upon which it was grounded. It was “for the fear 
wherewith he feared me, and was afraid before my name.” The tribe of Levi 
gave a signal proof of their holy fear of God, and their reverence for his name, 
when they appeared so bravely against the worshippers of the golden calf, 

Ea, xxxii. 26; and for their zeal in that matter God bestowed this_blessing 

upon them, and invited them to consecrate themselves unto him. Phinehas 

also shewed himself zealous in the fear of God and his judgments, when, to stay 

the plague, he stabbed Zimri and Cozbi, Ps. evi. 30, 31. Note, ‘Those, and those 

only, that fear God’s name can expect the benefit of the covenant of life and P 
peace; and those who give proofs of their zeal for God it shall without fail 

be recompensed to them, in the glorious privileges of the Christian priesthood, 

Some read this, not as the consideration of the grant, but as the condition of 

it, ‘1 gave them to him,” provided that he should fear before me. If God { 
grants us life and peace he expects we should fear before him. 

2. The trust that was lodged in the priests by this covenant, ver. 7. They 
were hereby made the messengers of the Lord of hosts, messengers of that 
covenant of life and peace; nut mediators of it, but only messengers, or am- 
bassadors, employed to treat of the terms of peace between God and Israel, 
They were God’s mouth to his people, from whom they must receive instruc- 
tions according to the lively oracles. This was the office to which Levi was 
advanced ; because, in his zeal for God, he did not acknowledge his brethren, nor 
know his own children, therefore “ they shall teach Jacob God’s judgments.” 
Deu. xxxiii. 9,10. Note, lt is an honour to God’s servants to be employed as 
his messengers, and to be sent on his errands. Angels have their name from 
thence; Haggai was called the Lord’s messenger. ‘This being their office, 
obser 

lst. 


e 
‘What is the duty of ministers. “The priests’ lips should keep knowledge,” 


is to be explained by this. Another fault in their service was that — 
their sacrifices were not selected according to the requirements of 
the law. They dared not offer to their earthly governor as a present 
the animals which they ventured to lay upon God’s altar. The third 
accusation is of a mercenary temper. They must have fees for — 
everything, down to shutting the Temple doors and lighting a fire on ~ 
the altar, Thus they are proved to despise the Lord’s name, they 
offend him, and their worship is in vain, ie, 
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not keep it from his people, but keep it for them. Ministers must be men of 
knowledge; for how are a able to teach others the things of God who are 
themselves unacquainted with those things or unready in them? They must 
keep knowledge, must furnish themselves with it, and retain what they have 
got, that they may be like the good householder, that “brings out of his trea- 
sury things new and old.” Not only their heads, but their lips, must keep 
knowledge; they must not only have it, but they must have it ready, must have 
it at hand,—must have it, as we say, at their tongues’ end,—to be communicated 
to others as there is occasion. Thus we read of wisdom in “the lips of him 
that hath understanding,” with which they feed many, Pr. x. 13, 21. 

2nd. What is the duty of the people. ‘hey should seek the law at his mouth; 
should consult the priest as God’s messenger, and not only hear the message, 
but ask questions upon it, that they mayethe better understand it, and mistakes 
concerning it may be prevented and rectified. We are all concerned fully to 
know what the will of the Lord is, to know it distinctly and certainly, should 
be desirous to know it, and therefore inquisitive concerning it; ‘“* Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” must not only consult the written word, “to the 
law and to the testimony,” but must have recourse to God’s messengers, and 
desire instruction and advice from them in the affairs of our souls, as we do 
from physicians and lawyers concerning our bodies and estates. Not but that 
ministers ought to lay down the law of God to those who do not inquire con- 
cerning it, or desire the knowledge of it,—they must “instruct them that oppose 
themselves,” 2 Tim. ii. 25, as well as those that offer themselves; but it is 
people’s duty to apply themselves to them for instruction, not only to hear, but 
to ask questions. Watchman, what of the night? thus, “if ye will inquire, 
inquire ye:” see Isa. xxi. 8, 11,12. People should not only seek comfort at the 
mouth of their ministers, but seek the law there; for if we be found in the way 
of duty we shall find it the way of comfort. — , 

Secondly. Here is a memorial of the fidelity and zeal of many of their pre- 
decessors in the priest’s office, which is mentioned as an aggravation of their 
sin in degenerating from such honourable ancestors, and deserting such illus- 
trious examples; and as a justification of God in withdrawing from them those 
tokens of his presence which he had granted to them that kept close to him. 
See here, ver. 6, how good the godly priest was whose steps they should have 
trod in, and what good he did, God’s grace working with him. 

1. See how good he was. He was ready and mighty in the Scriptures; “The 
law of truth was in his mouth” for the use of those that asked the law at his 
mouth; and in all his discourses there appeared more or less of the law of 
truth. Every thing he said was under the government of that law, and with it 
he governed others. He spake as one having authority, every word was a law, 
and as one that had both wisdom and integrity; it was a law of truth, and 
truth is a law, it has a commanding power,—it is by truth that Christ rules. 
“The law of truth was in his mouth,” for his resolutions of cases of conscience 

roposed to him were such as might be depended upon; his opinion was good 
aw. ‘Iniquity was not found in his lips;” he did not “handle the word of 
God deceitfully ” to please men, to serve a turn, or make an interest for him- 
self, but told all that consulted him what the law was, whether it were pleas- 
ing or displeasing. He did not pronounce that unclean which was clean, nor 
that clean which was unclean, as one of the rabbins expounds it; and his con- 
versation was of a piece with this doctrine. God himself gives him this honour- 
able testimony, “ He walked with me in peace and equity;” he did not think 
it enough to talk of God, but he walked with him. The temper of his mind and 
the tenor of his life were of a piece with his doctrine and profession; he lived 
a life of communion with God, and made it his constant care and business 
to please him; he lived like a priest that was chosen to walk before God, 
1 Sam. ii. 30. His conversation was quiet, he was meek and gentle towards all 
men, was a pattern and promoter of love; he walked with God in peace, was 
himself peaceable, and a great peacemaker; and it was honest, be did no wrong 
to any, but made conscience of rendering to all their due; He walked with me 
in equity, or rectitude. We must not for peace sake transgress the rules 
of equity, but must keep the peace as far as is consistent with justice; the 
wisdom from above is first pure, then peaceable. Ministers, of all men, are 
concerned to walk with God in peace and equity, that they may be examples 
to the flock. : 

2. See what good he did. He answered the ends of his advaticement to that 
office; “He did turn many away from iniquity.” He made it his business to do 
good, and God crowned his endeavours with wonderful success; he helped 
to save many a soul from death, and there are multitudes now in heaven bless- 
ing God that ever they knew him. Ministers must lay out themselves to the 
utmost for the conversion of sinners, and even among those that have the name 
of Israelites there is need of conversion work; there are many to be turned 
from iniquity; and they must reckon it an honour, and a rich reward of their 
labour, if they may but be instrumental herein. It is God only that by his 
grace can turn men from iniquity, and yet itis here said of a pious, laborious 
minister, that he turned men from iniquity, as a worker together with God, and 
an instrument in his hand; and they that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars, Dan. xii. 3. Note, Those ministers, and those only, are 
likely to turn men from iniquity that preach sound doctrine and live good lives, 
and Both according to the Scripture; for, as one of the rabbins observes here, 
when the priest is upright many will be upright. ; 

Thirdly. Here is a high charge drawn up against the priests of the present 
age, who violated the covenant of the priesthood, and went spat contrary 
both to the rules and to the examples that were set before them. Many par- 
ticulars of their sins we had in the chapters before, and we find, Neh. xiii., that 
there were many corruptions crept into the church of the Jews at this time,— 
mixed marriages, admitting strangers into the house of God, profanation of the 
sabbath-day, which were all owing to the carelessness and unfaithfulness of 
the priests; here it is charged upon them in general, 

iP That they transgressed the rule. “Ye are departed out of the way,” 
ver. 8; out of the good way which God hath prescribed to you, and which your 
godly ancestors walked before you in. It is ill with a people when those whose 
office it is to guide them in the way do themselves depart out of it. ‘Ye have 
not kept my ways,” not kept in them yourselves, nor done your part to keep 
others in them, ver. 9. 

2. That they betrayed their trust. ‘“‘ Ye have corrupted the covenant of 
Levi,” have violated it, have contradicted the great intentions of it, and have 
done what in you lay to frustrate and defeat them; you have managed your 
ottice as if it were designed only to feed you fat, and make you great, and not 
tor the glory of ‘God and the good of the souls of men. This was a corrupting 
of the covenant of Levi; it was perverting the ends of the office, and making 
it truckle to those sensual, secular things, over which it ought always to have 
dominion. And thus they forfeited the benefit of that covenant, and corrupted 
it to themselves; they made it void, and lost that life and peace which was by 
it settled upon them. We have no reason to expect God should perform his 

art of the covenant if we do not make conscience of performing ours, Another 
lastance of their betraying their trust was, that they were “ partial in the law,” 
her. 9. In the law given to them they would pick and choose their duéy,—this 
tney would Go, and that they would not do, just as they pleased, which is the 
fashion of hypocrites; while those whose hearts are upright with Gud have 


i. 11—14. But while the services of the priests are worthless, God 
will not leave himself without witness: the very Gentiles will worship 
him in spirit and in truth. The expression, ‘‘ In every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering,” has been much 

rverted, It has been explained as a divine authorisation of 
urning incense, and of offering the sacrifice of the mass in Christian 
churches. This explanation is objectionable and inconsistent. It is 
objectionable, because other prophecies refer to the abolition of all 
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a respect to all his commandments. Or, rather,in the law they were to lav 
down to the people. In this they knew faces, so the word is; they accepted 
persons; they wilfully misinterpreted and misapplied the law, either to cross 
those eat! had a spleen to or countenance those they had a kindness for; would 
wink at those sins in some which in others they would be sharp upon, accord- 
ing as their interest or inclination led them. God is no respecter of persons 
in making his law, nor will he in reckoning for the breach of it; he regardeth 
not the rich more than the poor, and therefore his priests, his ministers, mis- 
represent him, and do him a great deal of dishonour, if in doctrine or discipline 
they be prapecsens of persons: see 1 Tim. v. 21. 

3. That they did a great deal of mischief to the souls of men, which they 
should have helped to save. “Ye have caused many to stumble at the law;” 
not only to fall in the law, as the margin reads it, by transgressing it, taught and 
encouraged to do so by the examples of the priests, but to stumble at the law by 
contracting prejudices against it, as if the law were the minister of sin, and 
gave countenance to it. ‘Thus Hophni and Phinehas by their wickedness ‘‘ made 
the sacrifices of the Lord to be abhorred,” 1 Sam. ii. 17. There are many to 
whom the law of God is a stumblingblock, the Gospel of Christ a “savour of 
death unto death,” and Christ himself a rock of offence; and nothing con- 
tributes more to this than the vicious lives of those that make a profession 
of religion, by which men are tempted to say it is all a jest. ‘his is properly 
a scandal, a stone of stumbling ; there i8 no good reason it should be so to any, 
but “‘ Woe to those to whom this offence comes.” 

4. That when they were under the rebukes both of the word and of the pro- 
vidence of God for it, they would not hear, that is, they would not heed, they 
“would not lay it to heart;” they were not at all grieved or shamed for their 
sin, nor affected with the tokens of God’s displeasure they were under. What 
we hear doth us no good unless we lay it to heart, and admit the impressions of 
it. ‘Ye will not lay it to heart” to “give glory unto my name,” by repentance 
and reformation. ‘lherefore we should lay to heart the things of God, that we 
may give glory to the name of God, may praise him in and for all that whereby 
he hath made himself known. It is bad in any to rob God of his honour, but 
worst in ministers, whose office and business it is to bear up his name, and to 
give him the glory due to it. 

Fourthly, fers is a record of the judgments God had brought upon these 
priests for their profaneness, and their profanation of holy things. 

1, They had lost their comfort; ver. 2, “‘ L have already cursed your blessings.” 
They had not the comfort of their work, which is the satisfaction of doing good; 
for the blessings with which they, as priests, blessed the people, God was so 
far from saying Amen to, that he turned them into curses, as he did Balaam’s 
curses into blessings, that profane people should not have the favour of receiv- 
ing God’s blessings, nor those profane priests the honour of conferring and 
conveying them, but both should lie under the tokens of his wrath. Nor had 
they the comfort of their wages; for the blessings with which God blessed thein 
were turned into a curse to them, by their abuse of them; they could not 
receive them as the gifts of his favour, when they had made themselves so 
obnoxions to his displeasure by not laying to heart the reproofs given them. 

2. They had lost their credit ; ver. 9, “‘'’Therefore have I also made you con- 
temptible and base before all the people.” While they glorified God he dignified 
them, and supported their reputation. And a great interest they had in the love 
and esteem of the people. While they did their duty, and walked with God in 
peace and equity, every one had a value and veneration for them, they were 
truly styled the reverend the priests: but when they forsook the ways of God, 
and corrupted the covenant of Levi, they thereby made themselves not only 
mean, but vile, in the eyes even of the common people, who, the more they 
honoured the order, the more they hated the men that were a dishonour to it. 
Their carriage, their misconduct, had a direct tendency to this, and God owns 
his hand in it, and will have it looked upon as a just judgment of his upon them, 
and not only produced by their sin, but answering to it; they put dishonour 
upon God, and made “his table and the fruit thereof contemptible,” ch. i. 12, 
and therefore God justly put dishonour upon them, and made them con 
temptible; they exposed themselves, and therefore God exposed them. Note, 
Sin, as it is a reproach to any people, so especially to priests. There is not 
a more despicable animal upon the face of the earth than a profane, wicked, 
scandalous minister. 

Fifthly. Here is a sentence of wrath passed upon them, and this the prophet 
begins with, ver. 2,3. But it is conditional: “If ye will not lay it to heart,” 
implying, if you will, God’s anger shall be turned away, and all shall be well; 
but, if you persist in these wicked courses, hear your doom,—your sin will be 
your ruin, 

1. They shall fall and lie under the curse of God; “I will send a curse upon 
you.” The wrath of God shall be revealed against them, according to the 
threatenings of the written word. Note, ‘hey who violate the commands of 
the law lay themselves under the curses of the law. 

2. Neither their employments nor their enjoyments as priests shall be clean 
to them; “I will curse your blessings,” so that you shall neither be blessed 
yourselves, nor blessings to the people, but even your plenty shall be plagues to 
you, and ye shall be plagues to your generation. 

3. The fruits of the earth, which they had the tithe of, should be no comfort 
to them. “Behold I will corrupt your seed.” The corn you sow shall rot 
under ground, and never come up again; the consequence of which must needs 
be famine and scarcity of provisions, so that no meat offerings shall be brought 
to the altar, which the priests will soon have a loss of. Or it may be under- 
stood of the seed of the word which they preached. God threatens to deny his 
blessing with the instructions they gave the people, so that their labour shall be 
lost, as that of the husbandman is when the seed is corrupt; and so it agrees 
with that threatening, Jer. xxiii. 32, “ They shall not profit this people at all.” 

4. They and their services shall be rejected of God. He will be so far from 
taking any pleasure in them that he will loathe and detest them; “I will 
spread dung in your faces, even the dung of your solemn feasts,” that is, of the 
sacrifices that were offered at those feasts. Instead of being himself pleased 
with the fat of their sacrifices, he will shew himself displeased, by throwing the 
dung of them in their faces, which he doth, in effect, when he saith, Bring no 
more vain oblations, your incense is an abomination to me. Note, Those that 
rest in their external performances of religion, which they should count but 
dung that they may win Christ, shall not only come short of acceptance wiih 
God in them, but shall be filled with shame and confusion for their folly. 

5. All will end at last in their utter ruin; “ One shall take you away with it.” 
They shall be so overspread with the dung of their sacrifices that they shall he 
carried away with it to the dunghill, as a part of it. Any one shall serve to take 
you away, the common scavenger. Reprobate silver shall mew call them, aud 
treat them accordingly, because the Lord has rejected them. 


10 Have we not all one father ? 
Hath not one God created us ? 
Why do we deal treacherously every man ns 
By profaping the covenant of our fath ? [ 


priestly offerings. It is inconsistent, because the word for “ offering” 
does not mean an expiatory sacrifice, but rather a meat-offering or a 
drink-offering. Moreover, there is not a word in the New Testament 
to intimate the continuance of Levitical services under the Gospel 
dispensation. The last three verses of the chapter resume the 
charges brought against the priests. The “heathen” in verse 14 are 
the same as the Gentiles in verse 11. 

ii. 1—3. The priests are still blamed, and warned of the con. 
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11 Judah hath dealt treacheronsly, [salem ; 
And an abomination is committed 1m Israel and in Jeru- 
For Judah hath profaned the holiness of the Lorp which 

he loved, 
And hath married the daughter of a strange god. 
12 The Lorp will cut off the man that doeth this, 
The master and the scholar, 
Out of the takernacles of Jacob, 
And him that offereth an offering unto the Lorp of hosts. 

18 And this have ye done again, 

Covering the altar of the Lorp with tears, 

With weeping, and with crying out, 

Insomuch that he regardeth not the offering any more, 
Or receiveth 7¢ with good will at your hand. 

14 Yet ye say, Wherefore ? 

Because the Lorp hath been witness between thee and 
the wife of thy youth, | 

Against whom thou hast dealt treacherously : 

Yet zs she thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant. 

15 And did not he make one ? 

Yet had he the residue of the spirit. 

And wherefore one ? 

That he might seek a godly seed. 

Therefore take heed to your spirit, [youth. 

And let none deal treacherously against the wife of his 

16 For the Lorp, the God of Israel, saith that he hateth 

putting away : 

For one covereth violence with his garment, saith the 
Lorp of hosts: 

Therefore take heed to your spirit, 

That ye deal not treacherously. 

_7 Ye have wearied the Lorp with your words. 

Yet ye say, Wherein have we wearied him ? When ye say, 

Every one that doeth evil zs good in the sight of the 
Lorp, and he delighteth in them ; 

Or, Where zs the God of judgment ? 


Corrupt practices are the genuine frnit and product of corrupt principles; 
and the badness of men’s hearts and lives is owing to some loose, atheistical 
notions which they have got, and govern themselves by. Now in these verses 
we have an instance of this; we here find men dealing falsely with one another, 
and it is because they think falsely of their God. Observe, 

First. How corrupt their practices were. In general they dealt treacherously 
“every man against his brother,” ver. 10. It cannot be expected that he who is 
false to his God should be true to his friend. They had dealt treacherously with 
God in his tithes and offerings, and had defrauded him, and thus conscience was 
debauched, its bonds and cords broken, and a door opened to all manner of 
injustice and dishonesty, and the bonds of relation and natural affection are 
broken through likewise, and no difficulty made of it. Some think the treache- 
rous dealings here reproved are the same with those instances of oppression 
and extortion which we find complained of to Nehemiah about this time, 
Neh. v.3—7. Therein they forgot the God of their fathers, and the covenant 
of their fathers, and rendered their offerings unacceptable, Jsa.i.11. But. it 
seems rather to refer to what was amiss in their marriages, which was likewise 
complained of, Neh. xiii. 23. ; 

‘wo things they are charged with as very provoking to God in this matter, 
—tuking strange wives of heathen nations, and abusing and putting away the 
wives they had of their own nation; and in both these they dealt treacherously, 
and violated a‘sacred covenant: the former was in contempt of the covenant of 
peculiarity, the latter of the marriage covenant. 

1. In contempt of the covenant of God made with Israel as a peculiar people 
to himself, they married strange wives, which was expressly prohibited, and 
provided against, in that covenant, Dew. vii. 3. Observe here, 

ist. What good reason they had to deal faithfully with God and one another 
in this covenant, and not to make marriages with the heathen. First. They 
were expressly bound up from such marriages by covenant. God engaged to do 
theni good upon this condition, that they should not mingle themselves with the 
heathen. This was the covenant of their fathers, the covenant made with their 
fathers, noting the antiquity and authority of it; and its being the great charter 
by which that nation was incorporated, they lay under all possible obligations 
to observe it strictly, and yet they profaned it, as if they were not bound by it. 
They profane the covenant of their fathers who live in disobedience to the com- 
mand of the God of their fathers. Secondly. They were a peculiar people, 
united in one body, and therefore ought to have united for the preserving of the 
honour of their peculiarity. ‘‘ Have we not all one Father?” Yes, we have; 
for “has not one God created us?” Are we not all his offspring? Are we not 
made of one blood? Yes, certainly we are. God is a common Father to all 
mankind, and, upon that account, all we are brethren, members one of another, 
and therefore ought to put away lying. Eph. iv. 25, and not to deal treache- 
rously, no, not any man against his brother. But here it seems to refer to the 
Jewish nation; “ Have we not all one Father,” Abraham, or Jacob? This 
they prided themselves in, “ We have Abraham to our father.” But here it is 
turned upon them as an aggravation of their sin, in betraying the honour of 
their nation by marrying with heathens; “Hath not one God created us?” 
that is, formed us into a people, made us a nation by ourselves. and put a life 
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into us distinct from that of other nations. And should not this oblige us te 
maintain the dignity of our character? Note, The consideration of the unity 
of the church in Christ, its Founder and Father, should engage us carefully 
to preserve the purity of the church, and to guard against all corruptions. 
Thirdly. They were dedicated to God, as well as distinguished from the neigh- 
bour nations. “ Israel was holiness to the Lord,” Jer. ii. 3, taken into covenant 
with him, set apart by him for himself, to be to him for a name and a praise, and 
upon this account he loved them, and delighted in them. The sanctuary set u 
among them was the “holiness of the Lord, which he loved,” of which fe anid. 
lt is “my rest fer ever, here will I dwell, for I have desired it;” but by their 
marrying strange wives they profaned this holiness, and laid the honour of it 
in the dust. Note, Those that are devoted to God, and beloved of him, are con- 
cerned to preserve their integrity, that they may not throw themselves out of 
his love, nor lose the honour, or defeat the end, of their dedication to him. 

2nd. How treacherously they dealt notwithstanding. They profaned them- 
selves in that very thing which was prescribed to them for the preserving of the 
honour of their singularity. Judah has “married the daughter of a strange 
god.” The harm was not so much that she was the daughter of a strange 
nation, (God has made all nations of men, and is himself king of nations,) but 
that she is the daughter of a strange god, trained up in the service and worshi 
of false gods, and at their disposal, as a daughter at her father’s disposal, anil 
having a dependence upon them; hence some of the rabbins nok by Dr. 
Pocock) say, ‘He that marries a heathen woman is as if he made himself son-in- 
law to an idol.” It began the corruption of the old world, that the sons of 
God married the daughters of men, Gren. vi. 2. It is the same thing that is here 
complained of, but, as it is expressed, it sounds worse,—the sons of God married 
the daughters of a strange god. Herein Judah is said to have dealt treache- 
rously, for they basely betrayed their own honour, and profaned that holiness 
of the Lord which they should have loved, so some read it; and it is said to be 
“an abomination committed in Israel and in Jerusalem ;” it was hateful to God, 
and very unbecoming those that were called by his name. Note, It is an abomi- 
nable thing for those that profess the holiness of the Lord to profane it, par- 
ticularly by yoking themselves uaequally with unbelievers. 

3rd. How severely God would reckon with them for it; ver. 12, “ The Lord 
will cut off the man that doth this,” that marries the daughter of a strange 
oo He has in effect cut himself off from the holy nation, and joined in with 

oreigners and aliens to the commonwealth of Israel, and so shall his doom be; 
“God will cut him off, him and all that belong to him,” so the original inti- 
mates. He shall be cut off from Israel and from Jerusalem, and not be written 
among the living there. The Lord will eut off both “ he master and the 
scholar” that are guilty of this sin; both the teachers and the taught, the blind 
leaders and the blind followers, shall fall together into the ditch; both him that 
wakeneth and him that answereth, (so it is in the margin,) for the master calls 
up his scholar to his business, and stirs him up in it. ‘They shall be cut off 
together “out of the tabernacles of Jacob,” God will no more own them as 
belonging to his nation. Nay, and the priest that “ offereth an offering to the 
Lord,” if he marry a strange wife (as we find many of the priests did, Hzr. x. 18) 
he shall not escape; the offering he offers shall not atone for him, but he shal 
be cut off from the temple of the Lord, as others from the tabernacles of Jacob. 
Nehemiah chased away from him and from the priesthood one of the sons of 
the high priest whom he found guilty of this sin, Neh. xiii. 28. 

2. In contempt of the marriage covenant, which God instituted for the common 
benefit of mankind, they abused and put away the wives they had of their own 
nation, probably to make room for those strange wives, when it was all the 
fashion to marry such; ver. 13, “This also have ye done.” This is the second 
article of the charge, for the way of sin is down-hill, and one violation of the 
covenant is an inlet to another. 

Ist. Let us see what it is that is here complained of. They did not carry it as 
they ought to do towards their wives. First. They were cross with them, 
froward and peevish, and made their lives bitter to them; so that when the 
came with their wives and families to worship God at the solemn feasts, whieh 
they should have done with rejoicing, they were all out of humour; the poor 
wives were ready to break their hearts, and, not daring to make their case 
known to any other, they complained to God, and “covered the altar of the 
Lord with tears, with weeping and with de This is illustrated by the 
instance of Hannah, who, upon account of her husband having another wife, 
(though otherwise a kind husband,) and the discontent thence arising, whenever 
they went up to the house of the Lord to worship fretted and wept, and 
was in bitterness of soul, and would not eat, 1 Sam. i. 6,7, 10; so it was with 
these wives here. This wasso contrary to that cheerfulness which God requires 
in his worshippers, that it spoiled the rp vce ee of their devotions; God 
“regardeth not their offering any more.” See what a good Master they serve, 
who will not have his altar covered with tears, but compassed with songs ; 
which condemns those that left his worship for that of idols, among the rites 
of which we find “ women weeping for Tammuz,” ze. viii. 14, and the blood of 
the worshippers gushing out upon the altar, 1 Kin. xviii. 28. See also what 
an ill thing it is to put others out of frame for the cheerful worship of God. 
Though it is their fault by their fretfulness to indispose themselves for their 
duty, yet it is much more their fault that “provoked them to make them to 
fret.” It is a reason given why yoke-fellows should live in holy love and joy, 
“that their prayers may not be hindered,” 1 Pet. iii. 7. rowan’ ty They dealt 
treacherously with them, ver. 14—16. They did not perform their promises to 
them, but defrauded them of their maintenance’or dower, or took in concubines 
to share in the affection. that was due to their wives only. Thirdly. They 
put them away, gave them a bill of divorce, and turned them off. Nay, perhaps 
they did it without the ceremony that the law of Moses prescribed, ver. 16. 
Fourthly. In al) this they covered violence with their garment. They abused 
their wives, and were vexatious to them; and yet, in the sight of others, they 
pretended to be very loving to them, and tender of them, and to cast a skirt over 
them. It is common for those that do violence to advance some specious pre- 
tence or other wherewith to cover it as with a garment. 

2nd. Let us see the proof and aggravations of the charge. First. It is suffi- 
ciently proved by the testimony of God himself; “The Lord has been witness 
between thee and the wife of thy youth,” ver. 14; has been witness to the mar- 
riage covenant between thee and her, for to him you appealed concerning your 
sincerity in it, and fidelity to it; he has been a witness to all the violations of it, 
and all thy treacherous dealings in contempt of it, and is ready to judge between 
thee and her. Note, This should engage us to be faithful both to God and to all 
with whom we have to do, that God himself is a witness both to all our cove- 
nants and to all our covenant breaches; and he is a witness against whom 
there lies no exception. Secondly. It is hi nly east Aaqtom by the consideration 
of the person wronged and abused. 1st. She is thy wife, thy own, bone of thy 
bone, and flesh of thy flesh; the nearest to thee of all the relations thou hast in 
the world, and to cleave to whom tiiou must quit the rest. 2nd. She is “the 
wife of thy youth;” that is, who had thy affections when they were at the 
strongest, was thy first choice, and with whom thou hast lived long. Let not 
the darling of thy youth be the scorn and loathing of thine age. Sree She is thy 
companion; she has long been an e ual sharer with thee in thy cares, and griefs, 
and joys. The wife is to be looked upon not asa servant, but asa companion 


sequences of persevering in their faithless course. ‘I will corrupt 
your seed,” iti verse 3, should rather be, as Gesenius explains it, “I 
will rebuke for you the seed;” %.e., he adds, “I will prohibit the seed 
from entering into your barns: I will refuse you your harvest.” The 
next words, “‘ [ will spread dung,” &c., simply mean, “ I will cover you 
with the shame which you deserve even for your solemn festivals— 
solemn only in form, not in reality.’ For “ take you away with it,” 
translate “take you away because of it,” 
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ii. 4, Our version follows what may be called a traditional render- 
ing, but why not give a version more in accordance with the Hebrew 
idiom? ‘And ye knew that I sent to you this commandment, that 
my covenant should be with Levi, saith the Lord of hosts.” The 
setting apart of the Levites is recorded at length in Num. iii. 5, &e, 
The tribe of Levi was engaged to execute all the provisions of the 
Mosaic law, and to be the keeper and expositor of that law. With 
respect to the word “ covenant,’ which occurs hereund in verses 5, 
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to the husband, with whom he should freely converse and take sweet counsel as 
with a friend, and in whose comanoy he should take delight more than in any 
other's, for is she not appointed to be thy companion? 4th. She is “the wife 
of thy covenant,” to whom thou art so firmly bound that while she continues 
faithful thou canst not be loosed from her, for it was a covenant for life. It is 
tne wife with whom thou hast covenanted, and who has covenanted with thee; 
there is an oath of God between you, which is not to be trifled with, is not to be 
played fast and loose with. Married ieee should often call to mind their 
marriage vows, and review them with all seriousness, as those that make con- 
science of performing what they promised. 

3rd. Let us see the reasons given why man and wife should continue together 
to their lives’ end in holy love and peace, and neither quarrel with each other 
nor part from each other. First. Because God has joined them together; 
ver. 15, “ Did not he make one?” One Eve for one Adam, that Adam might 
never “ take another to vex her,” Zev. xviii. 18, nor put her away to make room 
for another. It is great wickedness to complain of the law of marriage as a 
confinement, when Adam, in innocency, in honour, in Eden, in the garden of 
pleasure, was confined to one. Yet God had “the residue of the Spirit,” he 
could have made another Eve as amiable as that he did make, but designing 
“ Adam a help meet for him,” he made him one wife; had he made him more he 
had not had a meet help, And wherefore did he make but one woman for one 
man? It was that he might seek a godly seed, a seed of God, so the word is, 
a seed that should bear the image of God, be employed in the service of God, 
and be devoted to his glory and honour; that every man having his own wife 
and but one, according to the law, 1 Cor. vii. 2, they might live in chaste and 
holy love, under the directions and restraints of the Divine law, and not as 
brute beasts, under the dominion of lust, and thus might propagate the nature 
of man in such a way as might make it most likely to participate in a Divine 
nature; that the children being born in holy matrimony, which is an ordinance 
of God, and by which the inclinations of nature are kept under the regulations 
of God’s command, might thus be made a seed to serve him, and be hred as 
they are born under his direction and dominion. Note, The raising & ofa 
godly seed, which shall be “accounted to the Lord for a generation,” one 
great end of the institution of marriage, but that is a good reason why the 
marriage bed should be kept undefiled, and the marriage bond inviolable. 
Husbands and wives must therefore live in the fear of God, that their seed 
er) be a godly seed, else were they unclean, but now are they holy, as 
children of the covenant, the marriage covenant, which was a type of the 
covenant of grace, and the conjugal union, when thus preserved entire, of the 
mystical union between Christ and his church, in which he seeks and secures 
to himself a godly seed: see Eph. v. 25, 32. yecondly. Because he is much 
displeased with those who go about to put asunder what he has joined 
together; ver. 16, “ The God of Israel saith that he hateth putting away.” He 
had indeed permitted it to the Jews for the hardness of their hearts, or, rather. 
limited and clogged it, Mat. xix. 8; but he hated it, especially as they practised 
it who “put away their wives for every cause,” Mat. xix.3. Let those wives 
that elope from their husbands, and put themselves away, those husbands that 
are cruel to their wives and turn them away, or take their affections off their 
wives and place them upon others, yea, and those husbands and wives that live 
asunder by consent for want of love to each other, let such as these know that 
the God of Israel hates such practices, however vain men may make a jest of them. 

4th. Let us see the caution inferred from all this. We have it twice; ver. 15, 
“Therefore take heed to your spirit, and let none deal treacherously against the 
wife of his ae jy and again, ver. 16. Note, They that would be kept from 
sin must take heed to their spirits, for there all sin begins; they must keep 
their hearts with all diligence, must keep a jealous eye upon them, and a strict 
hand, and must watch against the first risings of sin there. We shall act as 
we are spirited, and therefore, that we may regulate our actions, we must 
consider what manner of spirit we are of; we must take heed to our spirits 
with reference to our particular relations, and see that we stand rightly 
affected to them, and be of good temper, for otherwise we shall be in danger 
of dealing treacherously. If our own hearts deal treacherously with us, whom 
will they not deal treacherously with? ‘ 

Secondly. Observe how corrupt their principles were, to which was owing 
all these corrupt practices, Let us run up the streams to the fountain; ver. 17, 
“Ye have wearied the Lord with your words.” ‘They thought to evade the 
convictions of the word, and to justify themselves by cavilling with God’s 
proceedings, but their defence was their offence, and their vindication of them- 
selves was the aggravation of their crime; they affronted the Lord with their 
words, and repeated them so often, and persisted so long in their contradictions, 
that they even wearied him, see Jsa. vii. 13; they made him weary of doing 
them good as he had done, and stopped the current of his favours; or, the 
represented him as weary of governing the world, and willing to quit it, an 
say aside the care of it. Note, It isa wearisome thing, even to God imself, to 
hear people insist upon their own justification in their corrupt and wicked 
practices, and to plead their atheistical principles in vindication of them. But, 
as if God by his prophet had done them wrong, see how impudently they ask, 
“Wherein liave we wearied him?” What are those vexatious words whereby 
we have wearied him? Note, Sinful words are more offensive to the God of 
heaven than they are commonly thought to be. But God has his proofs ready 
two things they had said, at least in their hearts, and thoughts are words to 
God, with which they had wearied him: 

1. They had denied him to be a holy God, and had asserted that concerning 
him which is directly contrary to the doctrine of his holiness. As he is a holy 
God he hates sin, is of purer eyes than to behold it, and “cannot endure to 
look upon it,” Hab. i. 13; he “is not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness,” 
Ps. y.4; and yet they had the impudence to say, in direct contradiction to this, 
“every one that doth evil is good in the sight of the Lord, and he delighteth in 
them.” This wicked inference they drew without any reason from the pros- 
perity of sinners in their sinful courses, (see ch. iii. 15,) as if God’s love or hatred 
were to be known by that which is before us, and those must be concludea 
* good in the sight of the Lord” that are rich in the world. Or, this they said 
because they wished it might be so; they were resolved to do evil, and yet to think 
themselves “ good in the sight of the Lord,” and to believe that he delighted in 
them notwithstanding ; and therefore, under pretence of making God not se 
severe as he was commonly represented, they said as they would have it, and 
thought he was altogether such an one as themselves. Note, ‘hose who think 
God a friend to sin affront him and deceive themselves. : 

iz id had denied him to be the righteous governor of the world. If he did 
not delight in sin and sinners, yet it would serve their turn_to believe that he 
would never punish it or them. They said, “ Where is the God of judgment?” 
that God that we have been so often told would call us to an account, and 
reckon with us for what we have said or done; where is he? He hath forsaken 
the earth, and takes no notice of what is said and done there; he hath said he 
will come to judgment, but where is the promise of his coming? We may do 
what we please, he sees us not, nor will regard us. It is such a challenge to 
the Judge of the whole earth as bids defiance to his justice, and in effect dares 
him to do his worst. Such scoffers as these there were in the latter days of 
the Jewish church, and such there shall be in the latter days of the Christian 


8, and 10, it is doubtless the contract with Levi, though clearly a 
special allusion is made to the later transaction with Eleazar, which 
is called a covenant of peace (Num. xxv. 10—13). 

ii. 7, The priest is called “the messenger of the Lord,” and it is not 
undeserving of note that the Hebrew word here used for “messenger” 
is malach, an angel, and hence the Vulgate and versions from it 
render “the angel of the Lord.” “Angel” must, however, signify 


messenger here. 
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church; but their unbelief shall not make the promise of God of none effect 


for the day of the Lord will come; behold tt ses fore 
[SEOs i pean ape por ehold the Judge standeth before the door, 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter we have, I. A promise of the coming of the Messiah and of his forerunner, 
and the errand he comes upon is here particularly described, both the comfort which his 
coming brings to his church and people and the terror it will bring to the wicked 
ver. 1—6. II. A reproof of the Jews for their corrupting of God’s ordinances and 
sacrilegious robbing him of his dues; with a charge to them to amend this matter, and 
a promise that if they did God would return in mercy to them, ver.7—12. LIL A deserip- 
tion of the wickedness of the wicked that speak against God, ver. 13—15; and of the 


righteousness of the righteous that speak for him, wit i is di 
rr gles sore bt p » With the precious promises made te 


Beers: I will send my messenger, 

And he shall prepare the way before me: 

And the Lord, whom ye seek, 

Shall suddenly come to his temple, 

Even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in: 
Behold, he shall come, saith the Lorp of hosts. 

But who may abide the day of his coming ? 

And who shall stand when he appeareth ? 

For he ?s like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ sope: 

And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver : 

And he shall purify the sons of Levi, 

And purge them as gold and silver, [eousness. 
That they may offer unto the Lorp an offering in right- 


EGYPTIAN CRUCIBLES, 


4 Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be ples 
sant unto the Lorp, 

As in the days of old, 

And as in former years. 

And I will come near to you to judgment ; 

And I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, 

And against the adulterers, and against false swearers, 

And against those that oppress the hireling in Azs wages, 

The widow, and the fatherless. 

And that turn aside the stranger from his right, 

And fear not me, saith the Lorp of hosts. 

For I am the Lorp, I change not : 

Therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed. 


The first words of this chapter seem a direct answer to the profane atheist- 
ical demand of the scoffers of those days, which closed the foregoing chapter: 
“ Whereis the God of judgment?” ‘To which it is readily answered, Here he 
is, he is just at the door, the long-expected Messiah is ready to appear; and he 
saith, “ For judgment am I come into the world,” for that judgment w hich you 
so mpudently bid defiance to. One of the rabbins saith the meaning of this is, 
that God will raise up arighteous King to set things in order, even the king 
Messiah. And the beginning of the Gospel of Christ is expressly said to be 
the accomplishment of this promise with which the Old Testament concludes, 
Mar. i. 1, 2; 80 that by this the two Testaments are, as it were, tacked together, 
and made to answer one another. Now here we have, ; 

First. A prophecy of the appearing of his forerunner, John the Baptist, 
which the prophet Isaiah had foretold, Jsa. xl. 3, as the preparing of t 2 way 
of the Lord, to which this here seems to have a reference, for the words of the 
latter prophets confirmed those of the former. Behold, “1 will send my mes- 
senger,” or, I do send him, or, lam sending him, I am determined to send him; 
he will now shortly come, and will not come unsent, though to a careless 
generation he comes unsent for. Observe, . ; : 

1. He is God’s messenger; that is his office. He is Malachi, so the word is, the 
same with the name of this prophet; he is my angel, my ambassador. John 
Baptist had his commission from heaven, and not of men. All held John Bap- 
tist for a prophet, for he was God’s messenger, as the prophets were, and came 
on the same errand to the world that they were sent upon, to call men to 
repentance and reformation. 

3. He is Christ’s harbinger. 


6 


He shall “ prepare the way lefore me,” by 


ii. 8. “The law” here is the Torah, or law given through Moses, 
which the misconduct of the priests had caused many to be offended 
at, or to be turned from. 

ii. 9. The phrase “‘ have been partial in the law” signifies that in 
enforcing its requirements the priests had shown partiality or favour. 

ii. 11. “Hath married the daughter of a strange god” means, 
“hath formed an alliance with the worshipper of a strange god.” 
Th> worshipper is represented aa a daughter or female, in harmony 
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galling men to those duties which qualify them to receive the comforts of the 
Messiah and his coming; and by taking them off from a confidence in their 
relation to Abraham as their father, which they thought would serve their 
4urn without a Saviour; and by giving notice that the Messiah was now at 
hand, and so raising men’s expectations of him, and making them readily to go 
into the measures he would take for the setting up of his kingdom in the world. 
Note, God observes a method in his work, and before he comes takes care to 
have his way prepared. ‘This is like the giving of a sign; the church was told 
long before that the Messiah would come, and here it is added that, by the 
same token, a little before he appears, there shall be a signal given; a great 
Prophet shall arise that shall give notice of his approach, and call to the ever- 
lasting gates and doors to lift up their heads, and give him admiss:on. The 
accomplishment of this is a proof that Jesus is the Christ, is he that should 
come, and we are to look for no other; for there was such a messenger sent 
before him, who “ made ready a people prepared for the Lord,” Zu. i. 17. ‘The 
Jewish writers run themselves into great absurdities to evade the conviction 
of this evidence; some of them say this messenger is the angel of death, who 
shall take the wicked out of this life to be sent into hell torments; others of 
them say it is Messiah the son of Joseph, who shall appear before Messiah the 
son of David; others, this prophet himself; others, an angel from heaven. 
Such mistakes do they run into that will not receive the truth. 

Secondly. A prophecy of the appearing of the Messiah himself, ‘‘ The Lord 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple,” even the God of Judgment, 
who ye think has forsaken the earth, and you wot not what is become of him. 
The Messiah has been long called he that should come, and you may assure 
yourselves that now shortly he will come. 

1. He is the Lord—Adonai, the basis and foundation on which the world is 
founded and fastened, the ruler and governor of all; that one Lord over all, 
Acts x. 36, that hath all power committed to him, Mat. xxyiii. 18, and is to reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever, Lu. i. 33. 

2. He is the messenger of the covenant, or the angel of the covenant, that 
blessed one that was sent from heaven to negotiate a peace, and settle a 
correspondence between God and man. He is the angel, the archangel, the 
Lord of the angels, who received commission from the Father to bring man 
home to God by a covenant of grace, who had revolted from him by the 
violation of the covenant of innocency. Christ is the angel of this covenant, 
by whose mediation it is brought about and established, as God’s covenant 
with Israel was made by the disposition of angels, Acts vii. 53; Gal. ili. 19. 
Christ as a prophet is the messenger and mediator of the covenant, nay, he is 
given for a covenant, Jsa. xlix. 8; that covenant which is all our salvation, 
“began to be spoken by the Lord,” Heb, ii. 3. Though he is the prince of the 
covenant, as some read this here, yet he condescended to be the messenger of it, 
that we might have full assurance of God’s goodwill towards man, upon his word. 

3. He it is “ whom ye seek, whom ye delight in;” whom-the pious Jews 
expect and desire, and whose coming they think of with a great deal of 

jleasure. In looking and waiting for him, they looked for redemption in 

erusalem, and “waited for the consolation of Israel,” Lw. ii. 25,38. Christ was 
to be the desire of all nations, desirable to all, Hag. ii. 7; but he was the desire 
of the Jewish nation actually, because they had the promise of his coming 
made tothem. Note, Those that seek Jesus shall find pleasure in him. If he 
be our heart’s desire he will be our heart’s delight; and we have reason to 
delight in him who is the messenger of the covenant, and to bid him welcome 
who came to us on so kind an errand. | } 

4. He shall suddenly come; his coming draws nigh, and we see it not at so 
great a distance as the patriarchs saw it at. Or, he shall come immediately 
after the appearing of John Baptist, shall even tread on the heels of his fore- 
runner; when that morning star appears, believe that the Sun of righteousness 
is not far off. Or, he shall come suddenly, that is, he shall come when by many 
he is fot looked for; as his second coming will be, so his first coming was, at 
midnight, when some had done looking for him, for “shall he find faith on the 
earth?” Lu. xviii. 8. The Jews reckon the Messiah among the things that 
come unawares, so Dr. Pocock. And the coming of the Son of man in his day 
is said to be as the lightning, which is very surprising, Lu. xvii. 24. 

5. He shall come to his temple; this temple at: Jerusalem which was lately 
built, that latter house which he was to be the glory of. It is his temple, for it 
is his Father’s house, Jno. ii. 16. Christ at forty days old was presented in the 
temple, and thither Simeon went by the Spirit, according to the direction of 
this prophecy, to see him, Lu. ii. 27. At twelve years old he was in the temple 
about his Father’s business, Lu. ii. 49. When he rode in triumph into Jern- 
salem, it should seem he went directly to the temple, Mat. xxi. 12; and, ver. 14, 
thither the blind and the lame came to him to be healed; there he often 
preached, and often disputed, and often wrought miracles. By this it appears 
that the Messiah was to come while that temple was standing; that, therefore, 
being long since destroyed, we must conclude that he is come, and we are to 
look for no other. Note, Those that would be acquainted with Christ, and 
obtain his favour, must meet him in his temple, for there he records his name, 
and there he will bless his people. There we must receive his oracles, and 
there we must pay our homage. ‘ 

6. The promis of his coming is repeated and ratified. ‘ Behold he shall 
come, saith the Lord of hosts ;” you may depend upon his word who cannot lie, 
he shall come, he will come, he will not tarry. ] i ‘ ! 

Thirdly. An account given of the great ends and intentions of his coming, 
ver. 2. e is one whom they seek, and one whom they delight in, and yet 
“who may abide in the day of his coming?” It is a thing to be thought of 
with great seriousness, and with a holy awe and reverence, for “who shall 
stand when he appeareth ?” though he comes not to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might have life. This may refer, 

1. To the terrors of his appearance. Even in the days of his flesh there 
were some emanations of his giory and power, such as none could stand before, 
witness his transfiguration, and the prodigies that attended his death; and we 
read of divers that trembled before him, as Mar. v. 33. : 

2. To the troublous times that should follow soon after. The Jewish doctors 
speak of the pangs or griefs of the Messiah, meaning, they say, the great attic- 
tions that should be to Israel at the time of his coming; he himself speaks of 
great tribulation then approaching, “such as was not since the beginning of the 
world, nor ever shall be,” Mat. xxiv. 21. é 

3. To the trial which his coming would make of the children of men. He 
shall be “ like a refiner’s fire,” which separates between the gold and the dross 
by melting the ore; or “like fullers’ soap,” which with much rubbing fetcheth 
the spots out of the cloth. Christ came to discover men, “that the thoughts 
of many hearts might be revealed,” Lu. ii, 35; to distinguish men, to separate 
between the precious and the vile, for “his fan is in his hand,” Mat. iii, 12; to 
“Send tire on the earth, not peace, but rather division,” Lw. xii. 49, 51; to “shake 
heaven and earth,” that the wicked might be shaken out, Job xxxviii. 13, and 
that the things which “cannot be shaken might remain,” Heb. xii. 27. See what 
the effect of the trial will be that shall be made by the Gospel: 

Ist. Ihe Gospel shall work good upon those that are disposed to be good. To 
them it shall be a savour of life unto life; ver, 3, “ He shall sit as a refiner.” 
Christ by his Gospel shall purify and reform his church, and by his Spirit work- 


with the metaphor of marriage. The Jews, no doubt, did sometimes 
marry idolatrous wives, in opposition to the law, but there seems to 
be no good reason for limiting this passage to that offence. 

ii. 12. “The master and the scholar” is literally, “caller and 
answerer,” which First, Gesenius, &c., explain as a proverbial 
phrase for “all who are alive.’ In the Syriac the passage runs, 
“The Lord will destroy the man that doeth this, and hig son, and the 
son of his son.” ‘Ihe Greek has, “‘l'he Lord will destroy the man 
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ing with it shall regenerate and cleanse particular souls; for to this end he gave 
himself for the church, “that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the word,” Eph. v. 26, and “ purify to himself a particular people,” 

Ut. ii. 14, Christ is the great refiner. bserve, First. Who they are that he 
will purify. The sons of Levi; that is, all those that «re devoted to his praise, 
and employed in his service, as the tribe of Levi was, .«.d whom he designs to 
make unto our God spiritual priests, Rev. i. 6; a holy priesthood, | Pet. ii. 5. 
Note, All true Christians are sons of Levi, set apart for God to do the service 
of his sanctuary, and to war the good warfare. Secondly. How he will purify 
them. He will purge them as gold and silver; that is, he will sunctify them 
inwardly, will not only wash away the spots they have contracted from with- 
out, but will take away the dross that is found in them; will separate from 
them their indwelling corruptions which rendered their faculties worthless 
and useless, and so make them like gold refined, both valuable and serviceable. 
“ He will purge them” with fire “as gold and silver are purged,” for “he bap- 
tizeth with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” Mat. iii. 11; with the Holy Ghost 
working like fire. He will purge them by afflictions and manifold temptations, 
that the trial of their faith might be found to praise and honour, | Pet. i. 6, 7. 
He will purge them so as to make them a precious people to himself. Thirdly. 
What will be the effect of it. “That they may ofter unto the Lord an offering 
in righteousness ;” that is, that they may be in sincerity converted to God, and 
consecrated to his praise, (hence we read of the offering up or sacrificing of the 
Gentiles to God, when they were sanctified by the Holy Ghost, Rom. xv. 16,) 
and that they may in a spiritual manner worship God aceording to his will 
may offer the sacrifices of righteousness, Ps. iv. 5, the offering of prayer, and 
praise, and holy love, that they may be the true worshippers who worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, Jno. iv. 23, 24. Note, We cannot offer unto the 
Lord any right performances in religion unless sur persons be justified and 
sanctified. ‘Till we ourselves be refined and purified by the grace of God we 
cannot do any thing that will redound to the glory ot God; God bad respect 
to Abel first, and then to his offering; and therefore God purgeth his people 
that they may offer their offerings to him in righteousness, Zep. iii. 9. He there- 
fore st the tree good, that the fruit may be good. And then it follows, 
ver. 4, “ The offering of Judah and Jerusalem shall be pleasant unto the Lord. 
It shall no longer be offensive, as it has been, when in the former days they 
worshipped other gods with the God of Israel, or when in the present days 
they brought the torn, and the lame, and the sick for sacrifice; but it shall be 
acceptable, he will be pleased with the offerers and their offerings, as in the 
days of old, and as in former years, as in the primitive times of the church, as 
when God had respect to Abel’s sacrifice, and smelled a savour of rest from 
Noah’s, and when he kindled Aaron’s sacrifice with fire from heaven. When 
the Messiah comes, Ist. He will by his graces in them make them acceptable. 
When he has purified and refined them, then they shall offer such sacrifices as 
God requires and will accept. 2nd. He will by his intercession for them make 
them accepted. He will recommend them and their performances to God, so 
that, their prayers being perfumed with the incense of his intercession, shall be 
pleasant unto the Lord, for he hath made us acceptable in the Beloved, and in 
him is well pleased with those that are in him, Mat. iii. 17, and bring forth 
fruit in him. 

2nd. It shall turn for a testimony against those that are resolved to go on in 
their wickedness, ver. 5. ‘This is the direct answer to their challenge, “ Where 
is the God of judgment?” You shall know where he is, and shall know it to 
your terror and confusion, for “I will come near to you to judgment;” to you 
that set Divine justice at defiance. To them the Gospel of Christ will be a 
“savour of death unto death;” it will bind them over to condemnation, and 
will “ judge them in the great day,” Jno. xii. 48. Let us see here, First. Who 
the sinners are that must appear to be judged by the Gospel of Christ. They 
are the sorcerers that deal in spiritual wickedness, that forsake the oracles of 
the God of truth to consult the father of lies; and the adulterers that wallow 
in the lusts of the flesh, those adulterers that were charged with dealing 
treacherously, Mal. ii. 15; and the false swearers whe profane God’s name, 
and affront his justice by calling him to witness to a lie: and the oppressors 
that barbarously injure those that lie at their mercy, and are not able to help 
them: they defraud the hireling in his wages, and will not give him what he 
agreed for; they crush the widow and fatherless, and will not pay them their 
just debts because they cannot prove them, or have not wherewithal to sue for 
them; the poor stranger too, that has no friend to stand by him, and is ignorant 
of the laws of the country, they turn aside from his right, so that he cannot 
keep, or cannot recover, hisown. _And that which is at the bottom of all this 
is, “They fear not me, saith the Lord of hosts.” The transgression of the 
wicked plainly declares that there is no fear of God before his eyes: where 
no fear of God is, no good is to be expected. Secondly. Who will appear 
against them, «Y will come near,” saith God, and will be a swift witness 
against them. They justify themselves, and, their sins having been artfully 
concealed, hope to escape punishment, for want of proof; but God, who sees 
and knows all things, will himself be witness against them, and his omniscience 
is instead of a thousand witnesses, for to it the sinner’s own conscience shall be 
made to subscribe, and so every mouth shall be stopped; he will be a swift 
witness, though they reflect upon him as slow and dilatory, and ask, ‘‘ Where 
is the God of judgment,” and where the promise of his coming? They will 
find that he is not slack concerning his threatenings, any more than he is con- 
cerning his promises. Judgment against those sinners shall not be put off for 
want of evidence, for he will be a swift witness. His judgment shall overtake 
them, and it shall be impossible for them to outrun it. Evil pursues sinners. 

Fourthly. The ratification of all this; ver. 6, “For I am the Lord, I change 
not, therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.” Here we have, 

1. God’s immutability asserted by himself, and gloried in. “I am the Lord, 
I change not,” and therefore no word that 1 have spoken shall fall to the 
ground. Is God a just revenger of those that rebel against him? Is he the 
bountiful rewarder of those that diligeatly seek him? In both these he is 
unchangeable. Though the sentence passed against evil works, ver. 5, be not 
executed speedily, yet it will be executed, for he is the Lord, he changeth not; 
he is as much an enemy to sin as ever he was, and impenitent sinners will find 
him so. There needs no scire facias,— a writ calling one to shew cause,’ to 
revive God’s judgments, for it is never antiquated or out of date, but against 
those that go on still in their trespasses the curse of his law still remains in 
full force, power, and virtue. 

2. A particular proof of it from the comfortable experience which the people 
of Israel had had of it. They bad reason to say he was an unchangeable God 
for ne had been faithful to his covenant witb them and their fathers. If he had 
not stuck to that they had been consumed long ago, and cut off from being a 
people. ‘They had been false and fickle in their carriage to him, and he might 
justly have abandoned them, and then they had soon been consumed and 
ruined; but because he remembered his covenant, and would not violate that 
nor alter the thing that was gone forth out of his lips, they were preserved 
from ruin, and recovered fr. n the brink of it. It was purely because he would 
be as good as his word, Deu vii. 8; Lev. xxvi. 42. Now, as God had kept them 
from ruin while the covena:.t of peculiarity remained in force, purely because 
he would be faithful te that sovenant, and would shew that “he is not a man 


that doeth this, even until he is humbled from the tabernacles of 
Jacob, and from those who offer sacrifice to the Lord Almighty.” 

ii. 13. The sense of this verse seems to be, “And ye have done 
this evil a second time, to the affliction of good men, who pour out 
before the altar their tears, weeping and wailing, so that the Lord no~ 
longer regards the offering, nor receives it favourably at your hands,” 

ii. 14. Some apply this, as well as what precedes, only to the 
unlawful marriages and divorces of the Levites; bu. it seems also to 
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that he should lie,” Nin. xxiii. 19, s0, when that covenant shall be superseded 
and set aside by the New Testament, and they by rejecting the blessings of it 
lay themselves open to the curses, he will shew that, in the determinations of 
his wrath, as well as in those of his mercy, “he is not a man that he should 
repent;” but will then be as true to his threatenings as hitherto he has been to 
his promises: see 1 Sam. xv. 29. We may all apply this very sensibly to our- 
selves, because we have to do wich a God that changeth not, therefore it is 
that we are not consumed, even“ because his compassions fail not, they are 
new every morning, great is his faithfulness,” Lam. iii. 22, 23. 


7 Even from the days of your fathers [kept them. 
Ye are gone away from mine ordinances, and have not 
Return unto me, and I will return unto you, 

Saith the Lorp of hosts. 
But ye said, Wherein shall we return ? 

8 Willa man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me 
But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee ? 

In tithes and offerings. 

9 Ye are cursed with a curse : 

For ye have robbed me, even this whole nation 

Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 

That there may be meat in mine house, 

And prove me now herewith, saith the Lorp of hosts, 

If I will not open you the windows of heaven, 

And pour you out a blessing, 

That there shall not be room enough to recetve it. 

11 And I will rebuke the devourer for your sakes, 

And he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground; 

Neither shall your vine cast her fruit before the time in 

Saith the Lorp of hosts. [the field, 

And all nations shall call you blessed: [hosts. 

For ye shall be a delightsome land, saith the Lorp of 


We have here God’s controversy with the men of that generation for desert- 
ing his service, and robbing him; wicked servants indeed, that not only run 
away from their Master, but run away with their Master’s goods. 

First. They had run away from their Master, and quitted the work he gave 
them to do; ver. 7, ‘“ Ye are gone away from my ordinances, and have not kept 
them.” ‘The ordinances of God’s worship were the business which as servants 
they must mind, the talents they must trade with, and the trust which was 
committed to them to keep; but they went away from them, grew weary of 
them, and withdrew their neck from that yoke; they deviated from the rule 
that God had prescribed to them, and betrayed the trust lodged with them ; 
they had revolted from God, not only in worship but in conversation; they 
had not kept his ordinances. This disobedience they were chargeable with, 
and had been guilty of, even from the days of their fathers; either as in the 
days of their fathers of old, who were sent into captivity for their disobedience, 
or now for some generations past, you are fallen off from what you were when 
first you came back out of captivity. Ezra owns it in one particular instance: 
“ Since the days of our fathers have we been in a great trespass unto this day,” 
Ezr.ix.7. Now observe, 

1. What a gracious invitation God gives them to return and repent; “ Return 
unto me,” and to your duty, return to your service, return to your allegiance, 
return as a traveller that has missed his way, as a soldier that has run from his 
colours, as a treacherous wife that has gone away from her husband. Return 
thou backsliding Israel, return to me, and then “I will return unto you,” and 
be reconciled, will remove the judgments you are under, and prevent those 
you fear. This had been of old the burthen of the song, Zee. i. 3, and is still. 

2. What a peevish answer they return to this gracious invitation; “ But ye 
said,” with disdain, said it to the prophets that called you, said it to one another, 
said it to your own hearts, to stifle the convictions you are under, you said, 
“ Wherein shall we return?” Note, God takes notice what returns our hearts 
make to the calls of his word, what we say and what we think when we have 
heard a sermon, what answer we give to the message sent us. When God calls 
us to return, we should answer as they did, Jer. iii. 22, “‘ Behold, we come;” but 
not as these here, “ Wherein shall we return?” Ist. They take it as an affront 
to be told of their faults, and called upon to amend them; are ready to say, 
What ado do these prophsts make about returning and repenting? Why are 
we disgraced and disturbed thus, our own consciences and our neighbours’ 
stirred up against us? It is ill with those who thus count reproofs reproaches, 
and “kick against the pricks.” 2nd. They are so ignorant of themselves, and 
of the strictness, extent, and spiritual nature of the Divine law, that they see 
nothing in themselves to be repented of or reformed; they are pure in their 
own eyes, and think they need no repentance. 3rd. They are so firmly re- 
solved to go on in sin that they will find a thousand frivolous excuses to shift 
off their repentance, and turn away the calls that are given them to repent. 
They seem to speak only as those that wanted something to say; it is a mere 
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evasion, a banter upon the prophet, and a challenge to him to descend to par- || 
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ticulars. Note, Many ruin their own souls by baffling the calls that are given 
them to repent of their sins. 

Secondly. They had robbed their Master, and embezzled his goods. They 
had asked, “ Wherein shall we return?” W 
soon tells them. Observe, 

1. The prophet’s high charge exhibited in God’s name against the people. 
They stand indicted for robbery, for sacrilege, the worst of robberies; “Ye 
have robbed me.” And he expostulates with them upon it: will a man be so 
daringly impudent as to rob God; man that is a weak creature, and cannot 
contend with God’s power, will he think to rob him vi et armis ?—‘ forcibly; 
man that lies open to God’s knowledge, and cannot conceal himself from that, 
will he think to rob him clam et secreto ?—‘ privily ;’ man that depends upon 
God, and derives his all from him, will he rob him that is his benefactor? This 
is ungrateful, unjust, and unkind indeed, and very unwise, thus to provoke 
him from whom our judgment proceeds. ‘ Will a man do violence to God? 
80 some read it; ‘ Will a man stint or straiten him?’ so others read it. Robbing 

od is a heinous crime. 
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2. The people’s high challenge in answer to that charge. 
W herein. have we robbed thee?” They plead, Nov guilty, and put God upen 
the procf of it. Note, Robbing God is such a heinous crime that they who are 
guilty of it are not willing to own themselves guilty. ‘Phey rob God, and know 
not what they do. They rob him of his honour, rob him of that which is 
devoted to him, to be employed in his service; rob him of themselves; rob him 
of sabbath time; rob him of that which is given for the support of religion, and 
give him not his dues out of their estates; and yet they ask, Wherein have we 
robbed him?_ 

3. The plain proof of the charge in answer to this challenge. It is in tithes 
and offerings. Out of tnese the priests and Levites had maintenance for them- 
selves and their families; but they detained them, defrauded the priests of 
them, would not pay their tithes, or not in full, or not of the best; they 
brought not the offerings which God required, or brought the torn, and lame, 
and sick, which were not fit for use. They were all guilty of this sin, even the 
whole nation, as if they were in confederacy against God, and all combined to 
rob him of his dues, and to stand by one another in it when they had done. 
For this they were “cursed with a curse,” ver. 9. God punished them with 
famine and scarcity, through unseasonable weather, or insects that eat up the 
fruits of the earth. God had thus punished them for neglecting to build the 
temple, Hag. i. 10, 11, and now for not maintaining the temple service. Note, 
Those that deny God his part of their estates may justly expect a curse upon 
their own part of them. “Ye are cursed with a curse” for robbing me, and 
yet ye goon to doit. Note, It isa great aggravation of sin when men persist 
In it, notwithstanding the rebukes of Providence they are under for it. Nay, 
it should seem, because God had punished them with scarcity of bread, they 
made that a pretence for robbing him; that now they were impoverished they 
could not afford to bring their tithes and offerings, but must save them that 
they might have brea! for their families. Note, It argues great perverseness 
in sin when men make those afflictions excuses for sin which are sent to part 
between them and their sins. When they had but little they should have dois 
the more good with that little, and that would have been the way to make it 
more; but it is ill with the patient when that which should cure the disease 
serves only to palliate it, and prevent its being searched into. 

4. An earnest exhortation to reform in this matter, with a promise that if 

they did the judgments they were under should be presently removed. 
_ Ist. Let them take care to do their duty; ver. 10, “Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse.” ‘They had brought some, but, like Ananias and Sapphira, 
had kept, back part of the price, pretending they could not spare so much as 
was required, and necessity has no law; but even necessity must have this law, 
and it would redress the grievance of their necessity: Bring in the full tithes, 
to the utmost that the law requires, “that there may be meat in God’s house” 
for them that serve at the altar, whether there be meat in your houses or no. 
Note, God must be served in the first place, and our quota must be contributed 
for the support of religion in the place where we live, that God’s name may be 
sanctified, and his kingdom may come, and his will be done, even before we 
provide our daily bread; for the interests of our souls ought to be preferred 
before those of our bodies. 

2nd. Let them then trust God to provide for them and their comfort. Let 
God be first served, and then ‘“‘ Prove me herewith, saith the Lord of hosts,” 
whether I will not “open the windows of heaven.” ‘They said, Let God give 
us our plenty again as formerly, and try us whether we will not then bring him 
his tithes and offerings, as we did formerly. No, saith God, do you first bring 
in all your tithes as they become due, and all the arrears of what is past, and 
try me whether I will not then restore you your plenty. Note, Those that 
will deal with God must deal upon trust, and we may all venture to do so; for, 
though many have been losers for him, never any were losers by him in the 
end. It is fit we should venture first, for his reward is with him, i his work 
is before him; we must first do the work which is our part, and then try him, 
and trust him for the reward. Elijah put the widow of Zarephath into this 
method when he said, 1 Kin. xvii. 13, “ Make me a little cake first,” and then 
prove me whether there shall not be enough afterwards, “for thee and thy 
son.” That which discourages people from the expenses of charity is the 
weakness of their faith concerning the gains and advantages of charity,—they 
cannot think that they shall get by it; but it is a reasonable demand that God 
here makes, Prove me now. Is any thing to be got by charity? Come and see; 
nothing venture nothing win. Trust upon honour, and you shall find, £irst. 
That whereas the heavens have been shut up, and there has been no rain, now 
God will open to you the windows of heaven, for in his hand the key of the 
clouds is, and you shall have seasonable rain. Or, the expression is figurative: 
every good gift coming from above, thence God will plentifully pour out upon 
them the bounties of his providence; very sudden plenty is expressed by open- 
ing the windows of heaven, 2 Kin. vii. 2. We find the windows of heaven 
opened to pour down a deluge of wrath in Noah’s flood, Gen. vii. 11; but here 
they are opened to pour down blessings to that degree that there should not be 
roem enough to receive them. So plentifully shall their ground bring forth 
that they shall be tempted to pull down their barns and build greater for want 
of room, Lu. xii. 18. Or, as Ds. Pocock explains it, ‘1 will pour out on you 
such & blessing as shali be not enough only, and suchas shall be sufficient, but 
more, and more than enough,’ that is, a great addition; the oil that is multi- 
plied shall not stay as long as there are vessels to receive it, 2 Kin. iv. 6. Note, 
God will not only be reconciled to sinners that repent and reform, but he will 
be a benefactcr, a bountiful benefactor, to them. We are never straitened in 
him, but often straitened in our own bosoms; God has blessings ready to 
bestow upon us, but, through the weakness of our faith, and the narrowness of 
our desires, we have not room to receive them. Secondly, That whereas the 
fruits of their ground had been eaten up by locusts and caterpillars, God would 
now remove that judgment; ver. 12, “) will rebuke the devourer for your 
sakes,” and will check the progress of those destroying animals, that they shall 
no more destroy the products of the earth and the fruits of the trees. God 
has all creatures at his beck, can command them and remand them at his plea- 
sure. “ Neither shall the vine cast her fruit before the time;” it shall not be 
Or, as some read it, ‘ Neither shall the devourer make 
your yine barren, as the locusts did,’ Joeli. 7. Thirdly, That whereas their 
neighbours had upbraided them with their scarcity, and they had lain under 
the reproach of famine, which was the more grievous because their country 
used to be boasted of for its plenty, now “all nations shall call them biessed,” 
shall speak honourably of them, and own them to be a happy people. Fourthly. 
That whereas their sin had made their land unpleasing to God, even their 
temple, and altars, and offerings were so, ch. ii. 13, and whereas his Judgments 
had made their land unpleasant to them, and very melancholy, now “ye shall 
be a delightsome land,” your country shall be acceptable to God, and comfort- 
able to yourselves. Note, The reviving of religion in a land will make it indeed 
a delightsome land, both to God and to all good preps he will say, It is “ my 
rest for ever, here will I dwell,” and they will say the same, /sa. Ixii. 4; 
Deu. xi. 12. It should seem this charge to bring in the tithes had its good etfect; 
for we find, Neh. xiii. 12, that “all Dadeh did bring their tithe into the trea- 
suries,” and no doubt they had the benefit of these promises in the return of their 
plenty, immediately upon their return to their duty, that they might plainly 


“But ye say, 


condemn the general unfaithfulness of the priesthood to those sacred 
obligations of which mention is made in verses 4—9, 

_ ii. 15. This verse is obscure, and its rendering doubtful. It may be 
variously translated, with wide differences of meaning; thus: “ And 
not one has he made who has a remnant of spirit (i.e., conscience) ; 
and what one is there who seeketh a godly seed? ‘Therefore take 
heed,” &c. The applications which have been made of the words 
have been as diverse as the translations proposed, and it is not wise 


to speak decidedly. The explanation above mentioned seems on the 
whole to be most in harmony with the context, and to be fairly 
literal. ? , 

ii. 16, Of the first clause the margin gives, like the Vulgate, a 
contrary rendering: “If he hate her, put her away.” But this is 
objectionable, and the only change required in our version here is to 
insert the word “divorce” for “putting away.” The next clause is 
less satisfactorily rendered; read, ‘‘ Yet one covers violence with his 
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discern for what cause the evil had been upon them,—for when the cause 
was removed the evil was removed; and that they might see how perfectly 
reconciled God was to them upon their repentance, and how their transgression 
was remembered no more,—for the curse was not only taken away, but turned 
into an abundant blessing. 


13 Your words have been stout against me, saith the Lorp. 
Yet ye say, What have we spoken so much against thee ? 

14 Ye have said, 

It 2s vain to serve God: 
And what profit zs 7¢ that we have kept his ordinance, 
And that we have walked mournfully before the Lorp of 

15 And now we call the proud happy ; [hosts ? 
Yea, they that work wickedness are set up ; 

Yea, they that tempt God are even delivered. 

16 Then they that feared the Lorp spake often one to ano- 
And the Lorp hearkened, and heard 72, [ther : 
And a book of remembrance was written before him 
For them that feared the Lorp, 

And that thought upon his name. 
17 And they shall be mine, saith the Lorp of hosts, 
In that day when I make up my jewels ; 
And I will spare them, as a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him. 
18 Then shall ye return, and discern between the righteous 
and the wicked, [ not. 
Between him that serveth God and him that serveth him 


Among the people of the Jews at this time, though they all enjoyed the same 
privileges and advantages, yet there were men of very different, characters, as 
ever were, and ever will be, in the world and in the church, like Jeremiah’s 
figs, some very good and others very bad,—some that plainly appeared to be 
the children of God, and others that as plainly discovered themselves to be the 
children of the wicked one. There are tares and wheat in the same field, chaff 
and corn in the same floor; and here we have an account of both. 

First. Here is the angry notice God takes of the impudent blasphemous talk 
of the sinners in Zion, and his just resentments of it. Probably there was a 
elub of them that were in league against religion, that set up for wits, and set 
their wits to work to run it down, and ridicule it, and herein strengthened one 
another's hands. Here is, ; f 

1. An indictment found against them for treasonable words spoken against 
the King of kings; “ Your words have been stout against me, saith the Lord.” 
They spoke against God, in reflection upon him, in contradiction to him, as 
their fathers in the wilderness; Ps. lxxvili. 19, * Yea, they spake against God.” 
What he said, and what he designed, they opposed, as if they had been retained 
of counsel against him and his cause. Their words against God were stout; 
they came from their pride and haughtiness, and contempt of God. What they 
said against God, they spoke it loudly, as if they cared not who heard them; 
they were not themselves ashamed to say it, and they desired to propagate 
their atheistical notions, and to infect the minds of others with them. ‘They 
spoke it boldly, as those that were resolved to stand to it, and were in no 
fear of being called to an account. They spoke it proudly, and with inso- 
lence and disdain, scorning to be under the Divine check and government. 
They strengthened themselves; they would be valiant against the Almighty, 
Job xv, 25. 

2. Their plea to this indictment. They said, “ What have we spoken-so much 
against thee?” They deny the words, and put the prophet to ea them; or, 
if they spoke the words, they did not design them against God, and therefore 
will not own there was any harm in them; at least they extenuate the matter; 
“ What have we spoken so much against thee?” so much, that there needs all 
this ado about it. They cannot deny but that they have spoken against God, 
but they make a light matter of it, and wonder it should be taken notice of. 
Words, say they, are but wind; others have said more, and done worse; if they 
be not so good as they should be, yet they hope they are not so bad as they are 
represented to be. Moke, It is common for sinners that are unconvinced and 
unhumbled to deny or extenuate the faults they are justly charged with, and 
to insist upon their own justification against the reproofs of the word and of 
their own consciences. ut it will be to md eo ered 

3. The words themselves they are charged with. God keeps an ‘account of 
what men say, as well as of what they do, and will let them know that he doth 
so. We presently forget what we have said, and are ready to deny what we 
have said amiss; but God can say, Ye have said so and so, They had said it as 
their deliberate judgment, > ; r,. : 

“st. That there is nothing to be got in the service of God, though it is a service 
that subjects men to labour and sorrow. They said, “ It is vain to serve God,” 
or, he is vain that serveth God, that is, he labours in vain and to no purpose; 
he has his labour for his pains, and therefore is a fool for his labour; “ What 
profit is it that we have kept his ordinance,” or his observation ? that we have 
observed what he has a penned us to observe. What mammon or wealth have 
we gained? saith the t aldee ; intimating, saith Dr. Pocock, that it was for 
mammon’s sake only that they served God, and so indeed not God at all, but 
mammon. We have walked mee or in black, with great gravity and 
great grief, before the Lord of hosts, have afflicted our souls at the times 
appointed for that purpose, and yet we are never the better. Perhaps this 
comes in as a reason why they would not trust God to prosper them upon 
their bringing in the tithes, ver. 10; for, say they, we have tried him in other 
things, and have lost by him. ‘This is a very unjust and unreasonable reflection 
upon the service of God, and we can call witnesses enough to confront the 
slander. First. They would have it thought that they had served God, and 
had kept his ordinances, whereas it was only the external observance of them 
that they had kept up, while they were perfect strangers to the inward part 
of the duty, and therefore might say, It is in vain, for God saith so, Mat. xv. 9, 
“In vain do they worship me,” whose “hearts are far from me” while they 
“draw near with their mouth.” But whose fault is that? Not God's, who 
is the rewarder of them that seek him diligently, but theirs who seek him 
carelessly. Secondly. They insisted much upon it that they had walked mourn- 
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fully before God, whereas God had required them to serve him with gladness, 
and to walk cheerfully before him. They by their own superstitions made the 
service of God a task and drudgery to themselves, and then complained of it 
as ahard service. ‘The yoke of Christ is easy; it is the yoke of Antichrist that 
is heavy. Thirdly. They complained that they had got nothing by their reli- 
gion; they were still in poverty and affliction, and behindhand in the world. 
This is an old piece of impiety; Job xxi. 14, 15, “ What profit shall we have if 
we pray unto him?” Elihu chargeth Job with something like this; Jobxxxiv.9, 
“Tt profiteth a man nothing that he should delight himself with God.” The 
enemies of religion do but set up against it the old cavils that have been long 
since answered and exploded. Perhaps this here refers to the errors of the 
sect of the Sadducees, which was the scandal of the Jewish church in its latter 
days; they denied a future state, and then said it was vain to serve God, which 
had indeed some colour in it; for “if in this life only we had hope in Christ, 
we were of all men most miserable,” 1 Cor. xv. 19. Note, Those do a great 
deal of wrong to God's honour who say that religion is either an unprofitable 
or an unpleasant thing, for the matter is not so; wisdom’s ways are pleasant- 
ness, and wisdom’s gains better than that of fine gold. 

2nd. They maintained that wickedness was the way to prosperity; for they 
had observed that the workers of wickedness were set upin the world, and they 
that tempted God were delivered, ver. 15. ‘The outward prosperity of sinners 
in their sins, as it has weakened the hands of the godly in their godliness, 
Ps. \xxiii. 13, so it has strengthened the hands of the wicked in their wicked- 
ness. Note, First. They that work wickedness tempt God by presumptuous 
sins ; they do as it were try God, whether he can and will punish them as he 
hath said in his word, and in effect challenge him to do his worst, As provokin 
him in the highest degree. Secondly. Those that tempt God ad their wicke 
works are many times both delivered out of the adversity into which they were 
justly bronght and advanced to the prosperity which they were utterly un- 
worthy of. ‘They are not only set up once, but when we thought their day 
was come to fall, and they were in trouble, yet they were delivered and set u 
again, so strangely did Providence seem to smile upon them. Thirdly. 'Thoug 
it be thus, yet it will not warrant us to call the proud happy; for they may be 
delivered and set up for a while, but it will appear that God resists them, and 
that their ier is a preface to their fall. And if so, they are truly miserable, 
and it is folly to call them happy, and to bless them whom the Lord abhors. 
Wait a while, and_you will see them that work wickedness set up as a mark 
to the arrows of God’s vengeance, and them that tempt God delivered to the 
tormentors. Judge of things as they will appear shortly, when the doom of 
these proud sinners, which follows here, ch. iv. 1, comes to be executed to the 
utmost 

Secondly. Here is the gracious notice God takes of the pious talk of the saints 
in Zion, and the gracious recompence of that. Even in this corrupt and degene- 
rate age, when there was so great a decay, nay, so great a contempt, of serious 
godliness, yet there were some that retained their integrity and zeal for God. 
And let us see, _ 

1. How they distinguished themselves, and what their character was. It was 
the reverse of theirs that spoke so much against God; for, 

Ist. They feared the Lord. That is the beginning of wisdom, and the root of 
all religion; they reverenced the majesty of God, submitted to his authority, 
and had a dread of his wrath, in all they thought and said; they humbly com- 
plied with God, and never spoke any stout words against him. In every =f 
there has been a remnant that feared the Lord, though sometimes but a litth 
remnant. 

2nd. They “thought upon his name ;” that is, they seriously considered and 
frequently meditated upon the discoveries God has made of himself in his word 
and by his providences; and their meditation of him is sweet to them, and 
influenceth them, ‘They “thought upon his name,” that is, theyconsulted the 
honour of God, and aimed at that as their ultimate end in all they did. Note, 
Those that know the name of God should often think of and dwell upon it in 
their thoughts. It is a copious, curious subject, and frequent thoughts of it 
will contribute very much to our communion with God, and the stirring up of 
our devout affections to him. 

3rd. They “spake often one to another” concerning the God they feared, and 
that name of his which they thought so much of; for out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth will speak, and a good man out of _a good treasure there 
will bring forth good things. They that feared the Lord kept together as 
those that were company for each other; they spoke kindly and endearingly 
one to another, for the preserving and promoting of mutual love, that that 
might not wax coid when iniquity did thus abound. They spoke knowing] 
and edifyingly to one another, for the increasing and improving of faith an 
holiness ; they spoke one to another in the language of them that fear the Lord 
and think on is name,—the language of Canaan. hen profaneness was come 
to so great a height as to trample upon all that is sacred, then they that feared 
the Lord “spake often one to another.” First. Then when iniquity was bold and 
barefaced the people of God took courage and stirred up themselves, “the 
innocent against the hypocrite,” Job xvii. 8. The worse others are the better 
we should be; when vice is ook let not virtue be sneaking. Secondly. ‘Then 
when religion was reproached and misrepresented, its friends did all they could 
to pig fo the credit of it, and to keep it in countenance. It had been sug- 
gested that the ways of God are melancholy unpleasant ways, solitary and 
sorrowful; and therefore then they that feared God studied to evidence the 
contrary, by their cheerfulness in mutual love and converse, that they might 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. Thirdly. That when seducers 
were busy to deceive, and to possess unwary souls with prejudices against 
religion, they that feared God were industrious to arm themselves and one 
another against the contagion, by mutual instructions, excitements and encou- 
ragements, and to strengthen one another’s hands. As evil communication 
corrupts good minds and manners, so good communication confirms them. 

2. How God dignified them, and what farther honour and favour he intended 
for them. They who spoke stoutly against God no doubt looked with disdain 
and displeasure upon those that feared him,—hectored and bantered them; but 
they had little reason to regard that, or to be disturbed at it, when God coun- 
tenanced them. 

Ist. He took notice of their pious discourses, and was graciously present at 
their conferences; “The Lord hearkened and heard it,” and was well pleased 
with it. God saith, Jer. viii. 6,that he hearkened and heard what bad men 
would say, and they spake not aright; here he hearkened and heard what good 
men did say, for they spake aright. Note, The gracious God observes all the 
bre Sie words that proceed out of the mouth of his people. ‘Vhey need not 

esire that men may hear them and commend them; let them not seek praise 
from men by them, nor affect to be taken notice of by them, but let it content 
them that, be the conference never so private, God sees and hears in secret, and 
will reward openly. When the two disciples going to Emmaus were discoursi1 
concerning Christ, he hearkened and heard, and joined himself to them, andl 
made a third, Lu. xxiv. 15. 

2nd. He kept an account of them. “A book of remembrance was written 
before him ;” not that the Eternal Mind needs to be minded of things by books 
and writings, but it is an expression after the manner of men, intimating that 
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garment,” i.e., Clokes or dissembles, and offers excuses. This idiom 
needs no further explanation. 

ii. 17. The force of this verse may be more fully shown by a slight 
alteration in the Lord’s answer to the question, ‘‘ Wherein have we 
wearied him?” The answer is, “In your saying, Every evil-doer is 
good in the sight of the Lord, and he is well pleased with them; or, 
Where is the God of judgment?” They said, in fact, that all evil- 
dvers were acceptable to God, provided, of course, the forms of the 
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ceremonial law were generally adhered to. Some seem even to have 
gone so far as to question whether God would call men to account 
for their lives. 

iii. 1. The Hebrew text connects this verse with the one before it. 
It supplies, with the following, an answer to the impious doubts 
as to the judicial character of God. They would be visited, and the 
Lord’s coming should be heralded by that of his messenger. Who 
the messenger was is stated with authority in the New Jestameut, — 
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their pious affections and performances are kept in remembrance as punctually 
and particularly as if they were written in a book, as if journals were kept of 
all their conferences. Great kings had books of remembrance written and 
read before them, in which were entered all the services done them, when, and 
by whom, as £st. ii. 23. God in like manner remembers the services of his 
people, that in the review of them he may say, “ Well done,” and “enter thou 
into the joy, of thy Lord.” God has a book for the sighs and tears of his 
mourners, Ps. lvi. 8, much more for the pleadings of his adyocates. Never 
was any good word spoken of God, or for God, from an honest heart, but it 
was registered, that it wet th be recompensed in the resurrection of the just, and 
in no wise lose its reward. 
3rd. He promiseth thema share in his glory hereafter; ver. 17, “They shall 
be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels.” When 
God utterly cuts off the Jewish church and nation for their infidelity, the 
remnant among them that believe his word, and having waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel welcome him when he comes, shall be admitted into the Chris- 
tian church, and shall become a peculiar people to God. God will take care 
of them that they perish not with them that believe not, but that they be hid 
in the day of the Lord’s anger against that nation. “ They shall be my segullah, 
my peculiar treasure” (it is the word used #7. xix. 5,) “in the day when I make 
or do” what I have said and designed to do, so some read it. These pious ones 
shall have all the glorious ai fee ome of God’s Israel appropriated to them, and 
centering in them. They shall now be the — treasure, when the rest are 
rejected; they shall now be the vessels of mercy and honour, when the rest 
are made vessels of wrath and dishonour, vessels in which is no pleasure. ‘This 
may be applied to all the faithful people of God, and the distinction he will put 
between them and others inthe great day. Note, First, The saints are God’s 
jewels. They are highly esteemed by him, and are dear to him; they are comely 
with the comeliness that he puts upon them, and he is pleased to glory in them; 
they are aroyal diadem in his hand, Jsa. Ixii. 3. He looks upon tnem as his 
own proper goods, his choice goods, his treasure, laid up in his cabinet, and the 
furniture of his closet, Ps. cxxxv. 4; the rest of the world is but lumber in com- 
arison with them. Secondly. There is a day coming when God will make up 
is jewels. ey shall be gathered up out of the dirt into which they are now 
thrown, and gathered together from all the places to which they are now scat- 
tered. He shall send forth his angels to gather his elect, that are “his jewels, 
from the four winds of heaven,” Mat. xxiv. 31; to gather his — into his 
jewel house, as the wheat from several fields into the barn. All the saints will 
then be gathered to Christ, and none but saints, and saints made perfect ; then 
God’s jewels will be made up, as stones into a crown, as stars into a constella- 
tion. nee Those who now own God for theirs, he will then own them for 
his,—will publicly confess them before angels and men; “ They shall be mine,” 
their sanctification shall be completed, and so they shall be perfectly and 
entirely mine, without any remaining interests of the world and the flesh. 
Their relation to God shall be acknowledged, and his property in them; he 
will separate them from those that are not his, and give them their portion 
with those that are his; for to them it shall be said, “ Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” hey were in doubt some- 
times whether they were belonging to God or no, but the matter shall then be 
put out of doubt, God himself will say unto them, You are mine. Now their 
relation to God is what they are reproached with, but it will then be gloried 
in; God himself will glory in it. i 

4th. He promiseth them a share in his grace now; “I will spare them as 
a man spareth his own son that serves him.” God had eo to own them 
as his, and take them to be with him, but it might be a discouragement to them 
tu think that they had offended God, and he might justly disown them and cast 
them off. But as to that, he saith, “I will spare them,” I will not deal with 
them as they deserve; “1 will rejoice over them,” so some expound it, as the 
bridegroom over his bride, Jsa. lxii.5; Zeph. iii. 17. But the word usually 
signifies to spare with commiseration and compassion, “as a father pities his 
children,” Ps, ciii. 13. Note, First. It is our duty to serve God with the dis- 
oa of children; we must be his sons, must by a new birth partake of a 

ivine nature, must consent to the covenant of adoption, and partake of the 
Spirit of adoption; and we must be his servants. God will not lave his children 
trained up in idleness; they must do him service, and they must do it from a 
principle of love, with cheerfulness and delight, and as those that are therein 
serving their own true interest; and this is serving as a son with the father 
Phil. 11.22. Secondly. lf we serve God with the disposition of children, he will 
spare us with the tenderness and compassion of a Father. Even God’s children 
that serve him stand in need of sparing mercy, that mercy to which we owe it 
that we are not consumed, that mercy which keeps us out of hell. Nehemiah, 
when he had done much good, yet, knowing there is not a just man on earth 
that doth good and sins not, and that every sin deserves God’s wrath, prays, 
“Lord, spare me according to the greatness of thy mercy:” see Neh. xiii. 22; 
and God, as a Father, will shew them his mercy. e will not be extreme to 
mark what we do amiss, but will make the best of us, and our poor perform- 
ances, will mitigate the afflictions his children are exercised with, and save them 
from the ruin they deserve. ‘The father continues to spare the son, and does 
it with complacency, because he is his own. Thus God will spare humble peni- 
tents and petitioners, “as a man spares his son that serves him,” though we do 
him so little service, nay, though we do him so much disservice. : 

Thirdly. How they will thus be distinguished from the children of this world; 
ver. 18, “Then shall ye return and discern between the righteous and the 
wicked,” between sinners and saints; between those that serve God and make 
conscience of their duty to him, and those that serve him not, but put contempt 
upon his service. You that now speak against God, as making no difference 
between good and bad, and therefore say, “It is vain to serve him,” ver. 14, 
you shall be made to see your error; you that would speak for God, but know 
not what to say as to this, that there seems to be one event'to the righteous 
and the wicked, and all things come alike to all, will then have the matter set 
in a true light, and will see to rt everlasting satisfaction the difference 
between the righteous and the wicked. Then ye shall return; that is, you shall 
change your mind, and come to a right understanding of the thing. This pri- 
marily respects the manifest difference that was made by the Divine providence 
between the believing Jews and those that persisted in their infidelity at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Jewish church and nation 
by the Romans ; but it is to have its full accomplishment at the second — 
St Seas Christ, and that great discriminating day when it shall be easy enoug 

_to discern between the righteous and the wicked. Note, ] 

1. All the children of men are either righteous or wicked, either such as 
serve God or such as serve him not, This is that division of. the children of 
men which will last for ever, and by which their eternal state will be deter- 
mined; all are going either to heaven or hell. E 

2. In this world it is many times hard to “discern between the righteous and 
the wicked;” they are mingled together, good fish and bad in the same net. 
The righteous are so distempered, and the wicked so disguised, that we are 
often deceived in our opinions concerning both the one and the other. There 
are mauy that we think serve God who, having not their hearts right with him 
will be found none of his servants; and, on the other hand, many will be foun 


—_—- 


where see Matt. xi. 10, Mark i. 2, Luke i. 76. The phrase, “whom 
ye delight in,” might as well be rendered “ whom ye desire.’ They 
at least professed to desire the great advent of which the prophet 
Whatever endeavours may be made to diminish the force 

this wonderful prediction, its definite utterances and its position at 
the very conclusion of the prophetic writings will powerfully affect 
i minds. It is only studicd ingenuity which can find here 
that the Messiah is not meant, but God the Father; and not John, 
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his faithful servants who, because they followed not with us, we thought did 

not serve him. But that which especially raised the difficulty here was, that 

the Divine providence seemed to make no difference between the righteous and 

the wicked: you could not know wicked men by God’s frowning upon them, 

for they commonly prospered in the world; nor righteous men by his smiling 

upon them, for they were involved with others in the same common calamity. 
one now know God's love or hatred by all that is before them, Fecl. ix. }. 

3. At the bar of Christ, in the last judgment, it will be easy to “discern 
between the righteous and the wicked,” for then every man’s character will be 
both perfected and perfectly discovered; every man will then appear in his 
true colours, and his disguise will be taken off. Some men’s sins, indeed, ga 
beforehand, and you may now tell who is wicked, but others follow after; 
however, in the great day we shall see who was righteous and who wicked. 
Every man’s condition, likewise, will be both perfected and everlastingly deter- 
mined; the righteous will then be perfectly happy, and the wicked perfectly 
miserable, without mixture or allay. When the righteous are all set on the right 
hand of Christ, and invited to come for a blessing, and all the wicked on his left 
hand are bid to depart with a curse, then it will be easy to discern between 
them. As to ourselves, therefore, we are concerned to think among which we 
shall have our lot, and as to others must judge nothing before the time. 


CHAPTER IV. 


We have here proper instructions given us, (very proper to close the canon of the Old 
Testament with,) I. Concerning the state of recompence and retribution that is before 
us; the misery of the wicked, and the happiness of the righteous, in that state, ver. 1—3. 
And this is represented to us under a prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
unbelieving Jews with it, and of the comforts and triumphs of those among them that 
received the Gospel. Il. Concerning the state of trial and preparation we are now in, 
in which we are directed to have an eye to Divine revelation, and to follow that; the: 
then must stick to the law of Moses, ver. 4, and expect a farther discovery of God‘s 
will by Elijah the prophet, that is, by John Baptist, the harbinger of the Messiah, 
ver. 5,6. The last chapter of the New Testament is much to the same purpose, setting 
before us heaven and hell in the other world, and obliging us to adhere to the word of 
God in this world. 


OR, behold, the day cometh, that shall burn as an oven; 


And all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall 
be stubble : 
And the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the 
Lorp of hosts, 
That it shall leave them neither root nor branch. 
2 But unto you that fear my name 
Shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in hia 
wings ; 
And ye shall go forth, and grow up as calves of the stall. 
3 And ye shall tread down the wicked ; 
For they shall be ashes under the soles of your feet 
In the day that I shall do ¢his, saith the Lorp of hosts. 


The great and terrible day of the Lord is here prophesied of, which, like the 
pillar of cloud and fire, shall have a dark side turned towards the Egyptians 
that fight against God, and a bright side towards the faithful Israelites that fol- 
low him. “ ‘The day cometh,” that is, the Lord cometh, the day of the Lord; and 
it hath reference both to the first and to the second coming of Jesus Christ—the 
day of both was fixed, and should answer the cliaracter here given of it. 

First. In both Christ is a consuming fire to those that rebel against him, 
The day of his coming shall burn as an oven; it shall be a day of wrath, of 
fiery indignation. This was foretold concerning the Messiah, Ps. xxi. 9, “ Thine 
hand shall find out all thine enemies,” and “shall make them as a fiery oven in 
the time of thine anger” It will bea day of terror and destruction, like the 
burning of a city, or rather of a wood, the trees whereof are withered and 
dried, for to that the allusion seems to be, as Isa. x. 17, 18, ‘‘ The light of Israel 
shall be for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame, and it shall consume the glory 
of his forest, and of his fruitful field.” Now observe here, 

1. Who shall be fuel to this fire. All the proud in heart, whose words have 
been stout against God, and their necks stiff, and unapt to yield to the yoke of 
his commandments. All those that in the pride of their countenances will 
not seek after God, nor submit to the grace and government of Jesus Christ, 
all that proudly say they will not have Christ to reign over them; and all 
those that do wickedly in their affections and conversations, that wilfully per- 
sist in sin, in contempt of, and contradiction to, the law of God; they are such 
as do wickedly against the covenant, as another prophet had lately expressed it, 
Dan, xi. 32. God, that has a perfect knowledge of every one’s character, 
knows who are the proud, and of arerpens® actions, knows who they are that 
do wickedly ; and they shall be as stubble to this fire,—they shall be consumed 
by it, easily consumed, utterly consumed, and it is wholly owing to themselves 
that they shall be so, for they make themselves stubble, that is, combustible 
matter to this fire. If they were not stubble it would not burn them; for the 
fire will be to every man according as he and his works are found. If the 
be wood, hay, and stubble, they will be consumed; but if they be gol 
silver, and precious stones, they will abide the fire, and be purified by it, 
1 Cor. iii. 13—15. They that by their unbelief oppose Christ thereby set them- 
selves as briers and thorns before a devouring fire, /sa. xxvii. 4, 5. . 

2. What shall be the force, and what the fruit, of this fire. “The day that 
cometh shall burn them up,” shall both terrify and ruin them, and shall “leave 
them neither root nor branch,” neither son nor nephew, so the Chaldee para- 
phrase; neither they nor their posterity shall be spared; they shall be wholl 
extirpated and cut of. ‘ Who knows the power of God’s anger?” The proud, 
and those that do wickedly, will not fear it, but they shall be made to feel it. 
Where are they now that called the proud happy, when thus they are made 
completely miserable; when there remains no branch of their happiness to 
be =e for the present, nor any root of it out of which it might again 
spring u 

el this was fulfilled, 1st. When Christ in his doctrine spoke terror and 
condemnation to the proud Pharisees and other the Jews that did wickedly; 
when he sent that fire on the earth which burnt up the chaff of the traditions 
of the elders, and the corrupt glosses ae had put ape the law of God. 2nd 
When Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans, and the nation of the Jews, 
as a nation, quite blotted out from under heaven, and neither root nor branch 
left them. ‘This seems to be principally intended here, Our Saviour saith that 


but Elijah. Elijah had long been dead, and not a word here justifies 
the fiction that Elijah would come personally. Chapteriv., verse 5, 
cannot be relied upon by believers, because our Lord declared 
plainly that John the Baptist was the Elijah of prophecy. When 
so-called Christian critics profess to be wiser than Jesus, we are 
bound to hesitate before we receive their dicta (see Matt. xi. 13, 14), 
Dr. S. Davidson, whose later views we have in contemplation, goes on 
to say, “‘ Malachi’s views show the influence of the Magian religion,” 
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those should be the days of vengeance, when all the things that were written 
to that purpose should be fulfilled, Zw. xxi. 22. Then the unbelieving Jews 
were as stubble to the devouring fire of God's judgments, which gathered 
together to them as the eagles to the carcass. 3rd. It is certainly applicable, 
and is to be applied, to the day of judgment, both to the particular judgment 
at death, (some of the Jewish doctors refer it to the punishment that seizeth 
on the souls of the wicked immediately after they go out of the body;) but 
especially it will have its accomplishment in the general judgment, at the end 
of time, when Christ shall be revealed in flaming fire, to execute judgment on 
the proud and all “hat do wickedly. The wkole world shall then burn as an 
oven, and all the children of this world, that set their hearts upon it, and choose 
their portion in it, shall take their ruin with it, and the fire then kindled shall 
never be quenched. 

Secondly. In both Christ is a rejoicing light to those that serve him faithfully 
to those that fear his name, and give him the glory due to it, ver. 2; who stand 
in awe of that name of his which the wicked and profane — upon. Here 
is mercy and comfort kept in store for all those that fear the Lord and think 
on his name. Observe, 

1. Whence this merey and comfort shall flow to them. To bn that fear my 
name “shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his wings.” The 
day that comes, as it will be a stormy day to the wicked, a day in which God 
will rain upon them fire and brimstone, and a horrible tempest, as he did on 
Sodom, Ps. xi. 6, a “day of clouds and thick darkness,” Am. v. 18, 20, so it will 
be a fair and bright day to those that fear God, and reviving as the rising sun 
is to the earth; and particular notice is taken of the rising of the sun upon 
Zoar, when that was mercifully distinguished from the cities of the plain whom 
the fires consumed: see Gen. xix. 23. So to you that fear God is comfort 
spoken; when the hearts of others fail for fear, let them lift up their heads for 
joy, for their redemption draws nigh, Lu. xxi. 28. But by the Sun of righteous- 
ness here we are certainly to understand Jesus Christ, who would undertake 
to secure the believing remnant, in the day of the general destruction of the 
Jaws, from falling with the rest, and to comfort them in that day of distress 
and perplexity with his consolations. He directed them that were in Judxa to 
flee to she mountains, Mat xxiv. 16, and they did so, and were all safe and easy 
in Pella. But it is to be applied more generally, 

Ist. To the coming of Christ in the flesh, to seek and save them that were 
iost; then the Sun of righteousness arose upon this dark world. Christ is the 
light of the world, the true light, the great light that makes day and rules the 
day, Jno. viii. 12, as the sun; he is the light of men, Jno. i. 4, is to men’s souls 
as the sun is to the visible world, which without the sun would be a dungeon; 
so would mankind be darkness itself without the light of the glory of God, 
shining in the face of Christ. Christ is the Sun that has light in himself, and is 
the fountain of light, Ps. xix. 4—6. He is the Sun of righteousness, for he is 
himself a righteous Saviour; righteousness is both the light and the heat, of 
this Sun; the word of his righteousness is so, it guides, instructs, and quickens. 
So is the everlasting righteousness he has brought in; he is made of x0d to us 
righteousness, he is the Lord our righteousness, and therefore is fitly called 
the Sun of righteousness. Through him we are justified and sanctified, and so 
are brought to see light. This Sun of righteousness, in the fulness of time, 
arose upon the world, and with him light came into the world, Jno. iii. 19; 
a great light, Mat. iv. 16. In him the Bavapring from on high visited us, to 
give light to them that sit in darkness, Lu. i. 78,79. Righteousness sometimes 
signifies mercy or benignity, and it was in Christ that the tender mercy of our 
God visited us. 

2nd. It is applicable to the graces and comforts of the Holy Spirit brought 
into the souls of men. Grotius understands it of Christ’s giving the Spirit to 
those that are his, to shine in their hearts, and to be a comforter to them, 
asun andashield. ‘Those that are possessed and governed by a holy fear of 
God, and a dread of his majesty shall have his love also shed abroad in their 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, and then the sun may be said to arise there, and to 
bring both a delightful day and a fruitful spring along with it. 

3rd. Christ’s second coming will be a glorious and welcome sunrising to all 
that fear his name. It will be that morning of the resurrection in which the 
upright shall have dominion, Ps. xlix. 14; that day which to the wicked will 
burn as an oven, will tothe righteous be bright as the morning ; and it is what 
they wait for “ more than they that wait for the morning.” 

2. What this mercy and comfort shall bring with it to them. He shall arise 
with “healing in his wings,” or in his rays or Senne, which are as the wings of 
the sun. Christ came as the sun, to bring not only light to a dark world, but 
health to a diseased, distempered world. The Jews, saith Dr. Pocock, have 
a proverbial saying, ‘As the sun riseth infirmities decrease;’ the flowers which 
drooped and languished all night revive in the morning. Christ came into the 
world to be the great physician, yea, and the great medicine too, both the balm 
in Gilead and the physician there. When he was upon earth he went about 
as the sun in his circuit, doing this poet he “healed all manner of sickness 
and diseases among the people ;” he healed by wholesale, as the sun doth. He 
shall arise with healing in his skirts, (so some read it,) and then apply to it the 
story of the woman’s touching the hem of his garment, and being thereby made 
whole, and his finding that “virtue went out of him,’ Mar. v. 28—30. But his 
healing bodily diseases was a specimen of his great design in coming into the 
world to heal the diseases of men’s souls, and to put them into a good state of 
health, that they may serve and enjoy both God and themselves. 

%) What good effect it should have upon them. 

Ist. It should make them vigorous in themselves. “ Ye shall go forth,” as 
those that are healed go abroad, and return to their business. ‘The souls shall 
go forth out of their bodies at death, and the bodies out of their graves at the 
resurrection, as prisoners out of their dungeons, and both to “‘see the light” 
and be “set at liberty.” Ye shall go forth as plants out of the earth, when in 
the spring the sun returns. Some make it to mean the going forth of the 
Christians from Jerusalem, and the escape they thereby made from its destruc- 
tion. And thus the souls on whom the Sun of righteousness ariseth go forth 
out of this world, go forth out of Babylon, as those that are made free indeed. 
Ye shall likewise grow up, being restored to health and liberty; ye shall 
increase in knowledge, and grace, and spiritual strength. The souls on which 
the Sun of righteousness riseth are growing up towards the perfect man. 
Those that by the grace of God are made wise and good by the same grace are 
made wiser and better; and their path, like that of the rising sun, “shines 
more and more to the perfect day,” Pr. iv. 18, Their growth is compared to 
that of the calves of the stall, which is a quick, strong, and useful growth. 
Ye shall grow up, not as the flower of the field, which is slender and weak, 
and of little use, and withereth soon after it is grown up, but as the “‘ calves 
of the stall,” that, as one of the rabbins expounds it, ‘grow great in flesh 
and fatness,’ with which both God’s altars and men’s twtiles are replenished. 
So the growth of the saints, on whom the Sun of righteousness ariseth, honour 
both God and man. Some read it, instead of “ye shall grow up,” ye shall 
‘move yourselves,’ or ‘leap for joy,’ shall be as frolicsome as calves of the 
stall, when they are let loose in the open field; and it notes the joy of the 
saints that rejoice in Christ Jesus: they shall even leap for joy; are always 
caused to triumph. 
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2nd. It shall make them victorious over their enemies; ver. 3, ‘‘ Ye shall tread 
down the wicked.” ‘Time was when the wicked trod them down, said to their 
souls, “‘ Bow down, that we may go over;” but the day will come when they 
shall tread down the wicked,—being made Christ’s footstool they are made theira 
also, Ps. ex. 1,and come and worship before the feet of the church, Rev. iii. 9. 
“The elder shall serve the younger ;” when believers by faith overcome the 
world, when they ce their own corrupt appetites and passions, when the 
God of peace bruiseth Satan under their feet, then they tread down the wicked. 
en it came to the turn of the i over the Jews that had 
insulted over them, then this promise was fulfilled, hey shall be ashes under 
the soles of your feet ;” they shall not only be trodden down, but trodden to 
dirt. When the day that comes shall have burnt them up, they shall trample 
upon them as ashes; when the righteous shall rise to everlasting life, the 
wicked shall rise to everlasting contempt; and though they shall not triumph 
over them they shall triumph in that God whose justice is glorified in their 
destruction. The saints in glory are said to have power given them over the 
nations, to “rule them with a rod of iron,” Rev. ii, 26, 27. This “ye shall do, 
in the day that I shall do this.” Note, The saints’ trrumphs are all owing to 
God’s victories ; it is not they that do this, but God that doth it for them, that 
saith, Come, set your feet on the necks of those kings. Some read it, ‘ In the 
day that I make,’ or shall make, the great day that 1 shall make remarkable, 
of which you will say with joy, ‘This is the day that the Lord has made. The 
day of the destruction of Jerusalem is called the “ great and terrible day of the 
Lord,” Acts ii. 20; and our Saviour, in foretelling that destruction, made use of 
such expressions as, like these here, might be applied likewise to.the end of the 
world and the last judgment; for it was such a terrible revelation of the wrath 
of God from heaven, and caused such a scene of horror upon this earth, as that 
it might fitly serve for a type of that glorious transaction which will be an 
outlet to the days of time and an inlet to the be of eternity; and by the 
accomplishment of these prophecies in the ruin of the Jewish nation we should 
have our faith confirmed in the assurances Christ has given us concerning the 
dissolution of all things. ‘‘Surely I come quickly;” so saith Christ, the Lord 
of hosts, to whom all power in heaven and earth is committed. 


Christians to trium 


“ 


4 Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, 
Which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, 
With the statutes and juayments. 
5 Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet [Lorp: 
Before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
6 And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
And the heart of the children to their fathers, 
Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse. 


This is doubtless intended for a solemn conclusion, not only of this prophecy, 
but of the canon of the Old Testament, and is a plain information they were 
not to expect any more sayings or writings by Divine inspiration, no more of 
the dictates of the spirit of prophecy, till the beginning of the itary of the 
Messiah, which sets aside the Apocrypha as no part of the Holy Writ, and 
which, therefore, the Jews never received. Now prophecy ceaseth and is about 
to be sealed up, there are two things required of the people of God that lived 
then :— 

First. They must keep up an obedient veneration for the law of Moses; 
ver. 4, “ Remember ye the law of Moses my servant,” and observe to do accurd- 
ing to it; even that law which “I commanded unto him in Horeb,” that fier 
law which was intended “for all Israel, with the statutes and judgments ;” 
not only the law of the ten commandments, but all the other appointments, 
ceremonial and judicial, then and there given. Observe here, 1. ‘The honourable 
mention that is made of Moses, the first writer of the Old ‘Testament, in Mala- 
chi, the last writer. God by him calls him Moses my servant; for the righteous 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance. See how the penmen of Scripture, 
though they lived in several ages at a great distance from each other, (it was 
above one thousand two hundred years from Moses to Malachi,) all concurred 
in the same thing, and supported one another, being all actuated and guided by 
one and the same Spirit. 2. The honourable mention that is made of the law 
of Moses. It was what God himself commanded, he owns it for his law, and 
he commanded it for all Israel, as the municipal law of their kingdom. Thus 
will God magnify his law and make it honourable. Note, We are therefore 
concerned to keep the law, because God has commanded it, and commanded it 
for us, for we are the spiritual Israel ; and if we expect the benefit of the cove- 
nant with Israel, Hed. viii. 10, we must observe the commands given to Israel, 
those of them that were intended to be of perpetual obligation, 3. The sum- 
mary of our duty with reference to the law. e must remember it. Forget- 
fulness of the law is at the bottom of all our transgressions of it. If we would 
rightly remember it, we could not but conform to it; remember it when we 
have occasion to use it; remember both the commands themselves and the 
sanctions wherewith they are enforced. The office of conscience is to bid us 
remember the law. : 

But how doth this charge to remember the law of Moses come in here? Ist. 
This prophet had reproved them for many gross corruptions and irregularities, 
both in worship and conversation, and now, for the reforming and amending of 
what was amiss, he only chargeth them to remember the law of Moses. Keep 
to that rule, and you will do all you should do. He will lay upon them no 
other burthen but what they have received, hold that fast, Rev. ii. 24, 25. Note, 
Corrupt churches are to be reformed by the written word, and reduced into 
order by being reduced to the standard of the law and the testimony: see 
1 Cor. xi. 23. 2nd. The church had long Suioyed the benefit of prophets, extra~ 
ordinary messengers from God, and now they had a whole book of their pro- 

hecies put together, and it was a finished piece, but they must not think that 
heniby the law of Moses was superseded, and was become as an almanac out of - 
date, as if now they were advanced to a higher form, and might forget thats 
no, the prophets do but confirm and apply the law, and press the observance o: 
that, and therefore still remember the law, Note, Even when we have made 
considerable advances in knowledge, yet still we must retain the first principles 
of practical religion, and resolve to abide by them. Those that study the 
writings of the prophets and apocalypse must still remember the law of 
Moses and the four gospels. 3rd. Prophecy was now to cease in the church 
for some ages, and the spirit of prophecy not to return till the beginning of the 
Gospel; and now they are bid to remember the law of Moses,—let them live by 
the rules of that, and live upon the promises of that. Note, We need not — 
complain for want of visions and revelations as long as we have the written 
word and the canon of Scripture complete to be our guide; for that is the 
most sure word of prophecy, and the touchstone by which we are to try the 
spirits. Though we have not prophets, yet as long as we have Bibles we may 
keep up our communion with God, and keep ourselves in his way. 4th. They 


and establishes his opinion, or seeks to do so, by intimating that 
Magianism believed in some one who should come and preach repent~- 
ance before the great judgment, and it was only natural for a Jew 
to identify this messenger with Elijah, whose mission would, however, 
only be to the Jews. ‘The supposed similarity scarcely exists, and 
even if it existed would not explain how the prophet became 
acquainted with a pagan system, and was induced to utter as an 
eracle of God a pagan doctrine. Surely Malachi had no sympathy 
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with heathenism, and there is no evidence that he so much as came 
into contact with Magianism. Can it so much as be proved that the 
Magian principles referred to are as old as the time of Malachi? It 
constantly happens that scepticism assumes the integrity ana 
antiquity of paganism when against revelation. In the. volume 
contributed to “ Horne’s Introduction” the writer we have named 
expresses himself on this passage with perfect propriety. : 

iii. 2—5. From these verses it will be seen that the coming of the 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO MALACH,, 


were to expect the coming of the Messiah, and the preaching of his Gospel, and 
the setting up of his kingdom; and in that expectation they must remember the 
law of Moses, and live in obedience to that, and then they might expect the 
comforts that the Messiah would bring to the willing and obedient. Let them 
observe the law of Moses, and live upon the light which that gave them, and 
then they might expect the benefit of the Gospel of Christ; for to him that 
nas, and useth what he has well, more shall be given, and he shall have abun- 
dance, ; 

Secondly. They must keep up a believing expectation of the Gospel of Christ, 
and must look for the beginning of it in the appearing of Elijah the pro- 
phet; ver. 5, 6, “ Behold, I send you Elijah the prophet.” Though the spirit of 
prophecy cease for a time, and you will have only the law to consult, yet it 
shall revive again in one that shall be sent in the spirit and power of Elias, 
Lu.i.17. The “law and the prophets were until John,” Zu. xvi. 16; they con- 
tinued to be the only lights of the church till that Morning Star appeared. 
Note, As God never left himself without witness in the world, so neither in 
the church, but, as there was occasion, carried the light of Divine revelation 
farther and farther to the perfect day, They had now Moses and the pro- 
phets, and might hear them; but God will go farther, he will send them Elijah, 
Observe 

1. Who this rophet is that shall be sent. Itis Elijah. The Jewish doctors 
will have it to be the same Elijah that prophesied in Israel in the days of Ahab, 
that he shall come again to be the forerunner-of the Messiah; yet others of 
them say, not the same person, but another of the same spirit. tt'should seem 
those different sentiments they had when they asked John, “ Art thou Elias?” or 
that prophet that should bear his name? Jno. i. 19—21. But we Christians know 
very well that John Baptist was the Elias that was to come, Mat. xvii. 10—13; 
and very expressly, Mat. xi, 14, *‘ This is Elias which was for to come;” and 
ver. 10, “the same of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messenger,” ch. iii. 1. 
Elijah was a man of great austerity and mortification, zealous for God, bold in 
reproving sin, and active to reduce an apostate people to God and their duty, 
and John Baptist was animated by the same spirit and power, and preached 
repentance and reformation as Elias had done; and all held him for a prophet 
as they did Elijah in his day, and that his baptism was from heaven, and not 
of men. Note, When God hath such work to do as was formerly to be done, 
he can raise up such men to do it as he formerly raised up, and can put into 
a John Baptist the spirit of an Elias. 4 f. ! 

2. When he shall be sent. Before the appearing of the Messiah, which, be- 
cause it was the judgment of this world, and introduced the ruin of the Jewish 
ehurch and nation, is here called the *‘ coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord,” and this John Baptist gave them fair warning of when he told them 
of the wrath to come, that wrath to the uttermost which was hastening upon 
them, and put them into a way of escape from it, and of the fan in Christ’s hand 
with which Christ would thoroughly purge his floor : see Mat. iii. 7, 10, 12. That 
day of Christ when he came first was as that day will be when he comes again; 
though a great and joyful day to those that embrace him, yet a great an 
dreadful day to those that oppose him. John Baptist was sent before the 
coming of this day to give people notice of it, that they might get ready for it, 
and go forth to meet it. 

3. On what errand he shall be sent, “ He shall turn the heart of the fathers to 


their children, and the heart of the children to their fathers ;” that is, heshall be 
employed in this work, he shall endeavour it; his doctrine and baptism shall 
have a direct tendency to it, and with many shall be successful. He shall be an 
instrument in God’s hand of turning many to righteousness, to the Lord their 
God, and so “ making ready a people prepared for him,” Lu. i. 16, 17. Note, 
The turning of souls to God and their duty is the best preparation of them for 
the “ great and dreadful day of the Lord.” It is promised concerning John, 
Ist. That he shall give a turn to things, shall make a bold stand against the 
strong torrent and wt: current of sin and impiety which he found in full force 
among the children of his people, and bearing down all before it. This is called 
his “coming to restore all things,” Mat. xvii. 11, to set them to rights, that they 
may again go in the right channel. 2nd. That he shall preach a doctrine that 
shall reach men’s hearts, and have an influence upon them, and work a change 
in them, God’s word in his mouth shall be quick and powerful, and a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Many had their consciences awakened 
by his ministry that yet were not thoroughly wrought upon, such a spirit and 
power was there in it. 3rd. That he shall turn the heurts of the fathers with 
the children, and of the children with the fathers, (for so some read it,) to God 
and to their duty. He shall call upon young and old to repent, and shall not labour 
in vain; for many of the fathers that are going off, and many of the children 
that are growing up, shall be wrought on by his ministry. 4th. That thus he 
shall be an instrument to revive and cenfirm love and unity among relations 
and shall bring them closer and bind them faster to each other, by bringing and 
binding them all to their God. He shall prepare the way for that kingdom of 
heaven which will make all its faithful subjects of one heart and one soul, 
Acts iv. 32, which will be a kingdom of love, and will slay all enmities. 

4. With what view he shall be sent on this errand. ‘“ Lest I come and smite 
the earth ;” that is, the land of Israel, the body of the Jewish nation, that were 
of the earth earthy, “ with a curse.” ‘hey, by their impiety and impenitence 
in it, had laid themselves open to the curse of God, which is a separation to all 
evil. God was ready to smite them with that curse, to bring utter ruin upon 
them, to strike home, to strike dead with the curse; but he will yet once more 
try them whether they will repent and return and so prevent it, and therefore 
sends John Baptist to preach repentance to them, that their conversion might 
prevent their confusion; so unwilling is God that any should perish, so willing 
to have his anger turned away. Had they universally repented and reformed 
it had had this desired effect ; but, they generally rejecting the counsel of God 
in John’s baptism, it proved against themselves, Zu. vii. 30, and their land was 
smitten with the curse, which both it and they he under to this day. Note, 
Those must expect to be smitten with a sword, with a curse, who turn not to 
him that smiteth them with a rod, with a cross, Zsa. ix. 13. Now the ‘‘axe is 
laid to the root of the tree,” saith John Baptist, and it is ready to be smitten, to 
be cut down “ with a curse,” therefore “ bring forth fruit meet for repentance.” 
Some observe that the last word of the did Testament is a curse, which 
threatens the earth, Zec. v. 3, which we must be made sensible of our danger of, 
that we may bid Christ welcome who comes with a blessing; and it is witha 
blessing, with the choicest of blessings, that the New Testament ends, and 
with it let us arm ourselves, or rather, let God arm us against this curse. * The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. Amen.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
: TO THE BOOK OF MALACHI. 


Cuap. Ill.—1. The Lord, whom ye seeh, shall suddenly come to his temple. 
He is the Lord of the temple at Jerusalem; he is, besides, the messenger of 
that everlasting covenant of which the establishment is so explicitly foretold 
by the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel; he is also the Lord whom the profane 
seek not; the Messenger in whom they delight not; that is, he is the appointed 
judge of man, who will execute God’s final vengeance on the wicked. It 
may seem (continues Bishop pale Sermons, 401—410,) that the text leaves 
it pretty much undetermined what the particular business is to be, intimating 
only in general terms that something very terrible wil) be the consequence of 
the Messiah’s arrival. “ But who may abide the day of his coming? and who 
shall stand when he appeareth?” You will not wonder that the appearance of 
that “Sun of righteousness who hath arisen with healing on his wings” should 
here be spoken of in terms of dread and apprehension, if you bear in remem- 
brance that the prophet is speaking to the profane and atheistical—to those 
who had nothing to hope from the mercy of God, and every thing to fear from 
his justice. To these persons the year of the redemption of Israel is to be the 
year of the vengeance of our God. The punishment of these is not less a branch 
of the Messiah’s office than the deliverance of the penitent and contrite sinner ; 
they make a part of that power of the serpent which the seed of the woman is 
to extinguish. But the prophet opens the meaning of this threatening eae 
in the words that immediately follow it, (ver. 2—5.) Here you see the Messiah’s 
business described in various branches, which are reducible, however, to these: 
the final judgment, when the wicked shall be destroyed; a previous trial or 
experiment of the different tempers and dispositions of men, in order to that 
i gment; and something to be done for their amendment and improvement. 

he trial is signified under the image of an assayist’s separation of the nobler 
metals from the dross with which they are blended in the ore; the means used 
for the amendment and improvement of mankind by the Messiah’s atonement 
for our sins, by the Psrepae of the Gospel, and by the eternal influences of 
the Holy Spirit,—all these means, employed under the Messiah’s covenant for 
the reformation of men, are expressed under the image of a fuller’s soap, which 
restores a soiled garment to its original purity. One particular effect of this 
purification is to be, that the sons of Levi will be purified. I'he worship of God 
shall be purged of all hypocrisy and superstition, and reduced to a few simple 
rites, the natural expressions of true devotion. “ And then shall this offering 
of Judah and Jerusalem,” that is, of the true members of God’s true church, 
“be pleasant unto the Lord.” ‘These, then, are the particulars of the business 
on which the Messiah, according to this prophecy, was to come. It yet remains 
to recollect the particulars in which this prophecy, as it respects both the 
peed of the Messiah and his business, hath been accomplished in Jesus of 

azareth. And, first, the prophet tells us that the Messiah is the Lord, and 


should come to his temple. Agreeably to this, the temple was the theatre of 


Lord, the messenger, or angel of the covenant, would be for the purifica- 
tion of the sanctuary and of its ministers, as well as for the chastise- 
ment of evil-doers in general, and the restoration of right worship. 
The wording is wholly in accordance with Jewish ideas, but this is 
the case in predictions of the widest application, as this may be, and 
doubtless in one sense is. The immediate results of the work of John 
and of our Lord were almost limited to or rather began with the 
Jewiso nation. 


our Lord’s public ministry at Jerusalem; there he daily taught the people; 
there he held frequent disputations with the unbelieving scribes and Pharisees; 
so that, to us who acknowledge Jesus for the Lord, the prophetical character 
of coming to his temple must seem to be in some measure answered in the gene- 
ral habits of his holy life. It is remarkable that the temple was the place of his 
very first public appearance, and in his coming upon that occasion there was an 
extraordinary suddenness. It was indeed before the commencement of his 
triennial ministry ; he was but_a child of twelve years of age, entirely unknown 
when he entered into disputation in the temple with the priests and doctors of 
the law, and astonished them with his accurate knowledge of the Scriptures. 
And in this very year the sceptre of royal power departed from Judah ; for it 
was in the year that Archelaus, the son of Herod the Great, was deposed by the 
Roman emperor, and banished to Lyons, and the Jews became wholly subject 
to the dominion of the Romans. Thus the prophecy of Jacob was fulfilled 97 
the coincidence of the subversion of the independent government of the Jews 
with the first advent or appearance of Shiloh in the temple. But there are 
three particular passages of his life in which this prophecy appears to have 
been more remarkably fulfilled, and the character of the Lord coming to his 
temple more evidently displayed in him. The first was in an early period of 
his ministry, when, going up to Jerusalem to celebrate the passover, he found 
in the temple a market of live cattle, and bankers’ shops, where strangers who 


; came at this season from distant countries to Jerusalem were accommodated 


with cash for their bills of credit. Fired with indignation at this daring pro- 
fanation of his Father’s house, he oversets the accounting tables of the bankers, 
and with a light whip made of rushes he drives these irreligious traders from 
the sacred precincts. Here was a considerable exertion of authority. However, 
on this occasion, he claimed not the temple expressly for his own; he called it 
his Father’s house, and appeared to act only as a son. He came a second 
time as Lord to his temple, much more remarkably, at the feast of taber- 
nacles ; when, “in the last day, that great day of the feast, he stood in the temple 
and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink: he that 
believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.”—Consider 
these words as they lie in the context of the prophet, (/sa. xii.;) consider the 
occasion upon which Jesus, standing in the temple, applies them to himself; 
consider the sense in which he applies them; and gnae whether this applica- 
tion was less than an open claim to be the Lord Jehovah come unto his temple. 
It is remarkable that it had at the time an immediate and wonderful effect. 
* Many of the people, when they heard this saying, said, Of a truth this is the 
prophet.” The light of truth burst at once upon their minds. Jesus no sooner 
made the application of this abused prophecy to himself, than they perceived 
the justness of it, and acknowledged in him the fountain of salvation. What 
would these people have said had they had vur light, had the whole volume of 


iii. 7—15. Here we are brought again to the series of accusations 
with which this bock commences. Although the verses foltow the re- 
markable prophecy concerning the two messengers, they relate to the 
actual time in which they were spoken. They convict of present sin, 
but promise future blessing on repentance. Some of their offerings 
were worthless (chap. i. 12—14), and others were omitted altogether, 
as shown by verses 8—10 here. 

iii 16. Dr. Benisch renders the first clause, “Then the fearers of 
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rophecy been laid before them, with the history of Jesus to compare with it? 
Wonld they not have proceeded in the prophet’s triumphant song, ‘‘ Cry out and 
shout, O daughter of Zion! Great is the Holy One of Israel in the midst of 
thee!” This then I take to be the second particular occasion in the life of 
Jesus in which Malachi’s prediction “that the Lord should come to his temple” 
was fulfilled in him, when Jesus, in the last day of the feast of tabernacles, 
stood in the temple, and declared himself the person intended by Isaiah under 
the image of the “ fountain of salvation ;” for, by appropriating the character to 
himself, he must be understood in effect to claim all those other characters 
which Isaiah in the same prophecy ascribes to the same person; which are 
these,—* God, the salvation of Nickels the Lord Jehovah, his strength and his 
song; the Lord that hath done excellent things; the Holy One of Israel.” A 
third time Jesus came still more remarkably as the Lord to his temple, when he 
came up from Galilee to celebrate the last passover, and made that public entry 
at Jerusalem which is described by all the evangelists. Strange as it may seem, 
the coming to Jerusalem upon an ass’s colt was one of the prophetical charac- 
ters of the Messiah; and the great singularity of it had perhaps been the reason 
that this character had been more genera!ly attended to than any other; so that 
there was no Jew who was not apprised that the Messiah was to come to the 
holy city in that manner. “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion! Shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem!” saith Zechariah. “ Behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee! He is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even a 
colt the foal of anass!” And this prophecy the Jews never understood of any 
other person than the Messiah. Jesus, therefore, by seating himself upon the 
ass’s colt in order to go to Jerusalem, without any possible inducement either 
of grandeur or convenience, set declared himself to be that King who was 
to come, and at whose coming in that manner Zion was to rejoice. And so the 
disciples, if we may judge from what immediately followed, understood this 
proceeding; for no sgoner did they see their Master seated on the colt than 
they broke out into transports of the highest joy, as if in this great sight they 
had the full contentment of their utmost wishes; conceiving, as it should seem, 
the sanguine hope that the kingdom was this instant to be restored to Israel. 
They strewed the way which Jesus was to pass with the green branches of the 
trees which grew beside it,—a mark of honour in the east, never _ but to the 
greatest emperors on occasions of the highest pomp,—they proclaimed him the 
long expected heir of David’s throne, the Blessed One coming in the name of 
the Lord; that is, in the tanguage of Malachi, the Messenger of the covenant; 
and they rent the skies with the exulting acclamation of ‘* Hosanna in the high- 
est!” On their way to Jerusalem they are met by a great multitude from the 
city, whom the tidings had no sooner reached than they ran out in eager joy to 
jvin his triumph. When they had reached Jerusalem, the whole city, says the 
blessed evangelist, was moved. Here recollect that it was now the season of 
she passover. ‘The passover was the highest festival of the Jewish nation, the 
anniversary of that memorable night when Jehovah led his armies out of Egypt 
with a high hand and an extended arm, “a night much to be remembered to the 
Lord of the children of Israel in their generations;” and much indeed it was 
remembered. The devout Jews flocked at this season to Jerusalem, not only 
from every corner of Judza, but from the remotest countries whither God had 
scattered them; and the numbers of the strangers that were annually collected 
in Jerusalem during this festival are beyond imagination. These strangers, who, 
living at a distance, knew little of what had been passing in Judea since their 
last visit, were they who were moved (as well they might be) with wonder and 
astonishment, when Jesus, so humble in his equipage, so honoured in his nume- 
rous attendants, appeared within the citv gates; and everv one asks his neigh- 


the Eternal concert with one another, and the Eternal attendeth and 
heareth it,” and so throughout in the present tense, which may be 
justified. But for “concert” we must put “converse.” It is 
difficult to see the connection with the context. If the verse could 
be joined with verse 12, there would be no difficulty, and we could 
vender it, ‘‘Then those who fear the Lord will converse with one 
another, and the Lord will hearken and hear, and a book of remem- 
brance shall be written before him for them that fear the Lord, and 
*nink of his name.’’ Without considering the new questions raised, 
some treat the verse as a sort of historical episode, showing that 
there were good men in those bad times. 

iii. 17. The real sense of the first clause seems to be, “And they 
snall be unto me a treasure, saith the Lord of hosts, in the day which 
I shall make,” or appoint. The verb “to make” can scarcely bear 
the sense of making up, 1.e., collecting; it might, however, signify to 
constitute or appoint. 

iii. 18. “Then shall ye return, and discern,” &c., may be 
rendered, ‘‘ Then will ye again see the difference between him that is 
just and him that is wicked,” &c, At present the good and bad grow 
together, and have much the same outward experience, but they will 
then be clearly distinguished. 

iv. 1, This verse and on to the end form a continuation of chap. 

i176 


bour, “ Who is this?” It was replied by some of the natives of Judwa,—but, 
as 1 conceive, by none of the disciples; for any of them at this time would have 
given another answer,—it was replied, “This is the Nazarene, the great pro- 
phet from Galilee.” Through the throng of these astonished spectators the 
procession passed by the public streets of Jerusalem to the temple, where 
immediately the sacred porticoes resound with the continued hosannas of the 
multitudes. The chief priests and scribes are astonished and alarmed: they 
request Jesus himself to silence his followers. Jesus, in the early part of his 
ministry, had always been cautious of any public display of personal conse- 
quence, lest the malice of his enemies should be too soon provoked, or the 
unadvised zeal of his friends should raise civil commotions: but now that his 
work on earth was finished in all but the last painful part of it,—now that he 
had firmly laid the foundations of God’s kingdom in the hearts of his disciples, 
—now that the apostles were prepares and instructed for their office,—now that 
the days of vengeance on the Jewish nation were at hand, and it mattered not 
how soon they should incur the displeasure of the Romans their masters,— 
Jesus lays aside a reserve which could be no longer useful; and, instead of 
checking the zeal of his followers, he gives a new alarm. to the chief priests and 
scribes, by a direct and firm assertion of his right to the honours that were so 
largely shewn to him. “If these,” says he, “were silent, the stones of this 


building would be endued with a voice to proclaim my titles.” And then, as on 
a former occasion, he drove out the traders; but with a higher tone of an- 
thority, calling it his own house, and saying, “ My house is the house of prayer; 
but ye have made it a den of thieves.” You have now the cer i all its circum- 
stances, faithfully collected from the four evangelists; nothing exaggerated. 
but set in order, and somewhat perhaps illustrated by an application of old 
prophecies and a recollection of Jewish customs. Judge for yourselves whether 
“ped hey not an advent of the Lord Jehovah taking personal possession of his 
emple. 


Cuar. IV.—6. And he shall turn the hearts. The design of the ministry of 
John is described as consisting in the production of universal peace and con- 
cord. Family feuds had increased to an enormous extent,by the time of John 
the Baptist, the removal of which by genuine repentance and reformation of 
conduct might be taken as a specimen of the avoxataotans, or restoration of 
things to a better state throughout Judza. With respect to the extent ef the 
effects produced by John’s ministry, there can be no doubt it was very great. 
Not only did immense multitudes come to his baptism, confessing their sins, 
but the great body of the common people appear to have been prepared by 
him for the labours of our blessed Lord himself, and thus the foundation was 
laid for the recovery of tens of thousands from Judaism to the faith of the 
Gospel, previous to the destruction of Jerusalem; see Acts xxi. 20. The pro- 
phecy, and with it the entire Old Testament, closes with the awful alter- 
native,—the denunciation of the Divine curse, to be realised in the extermi- 
nation of the impenitent Jews from their own land. The word translated curse 
signifies ‘utter destruction, from the Hebrew word ‘to shut’ or ‘stop up, 
exclude from common use, place under a ban, devote to destruction. It is 
one of the most fearful words in use among the Jews, and was specially 
applied to the extermination of the Canaanites, whose cities were razed to 
the foundations, and their inhabitants utterly destroyed. Under this ban the 


land of Palestine has lain ever since the capture of Jerusalem; and the suffer- 
ings to which, in consequence, the Jews have been subjected are truly appalling; 
_ incomparably more dreadful is the New Testament ANAGEMA, MAV/N AGA 
| 1 Cor. xvi. 22.—. 


iii, in the Hebrew text; and certainly this verse seems to be closely 
connected with the one before it. Compare with it chap. iii. 2, 3, 
where the process is that of refining, while here it is the destruction 
of the evil. There are sundry other texts, both in the Old Testament 
and in the New, where like imagery is employed. 

iv. 2. “ Wings,’’ of course, are rays or beams of the sun. Ter- 
tullian explains the last words of the verse thus: “‘ Ye shall go forth 
from your sepulchres like calves loosed from their bonds.” It does 
not follow, however, that the final judgment is at all referred to here. 

iv. 5. Having already, in the note on chap. iii. 1,intimated that 
the believer in the New Testament must understand this of John the 
Baptist, because our Lord declares it to be so, nothing remains to be 
added on that point. The question as to the application of the 
following words has received various answers, but they seem in their 
literal sense to denote that the forerunner would come ere the great 
manifestation of God’s displeasure took place towards Israel. Taking 
the wofd “earth” in the last verse to mean the “land” of the 
Hebrews, the whole passage points to the fall of Jerusalem and of 
the 'femple, the extinction of the Jewish system, and the dispersion 
of the Jews soon after the Baptist heralded the advent of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The land came under the curse, for the people as a 
body repudiated the salvation offered them in the Gospel. 
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